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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b| d« k, 1, m, D, Pj t, y, c Aave ihiir usual values^ 


g as in ^ (g^). 

h ... Aol (h^). 

r ... run (r»n), terrier (te’riai). 

J ... her (haj), farther (ia'iSai). 
s ... /ee (s0> ^^ss (ses). 
w ... wen (wen), 
hw ... whtn (hwen). 
y ... y«s (yei). 


\> ns in thin (>io), haJh (ba». 

9 ... Men (tllen)^ htJAe (b^i(T), 

/ ... Mop (Jfp), disA (dij). 

tj ... Mop (tj^>p), di/M (ditj). 

A ... vifion (vi’^an), d^'enner (d^^^fn/). 
d.^ ... jndj^ (d. 5 nd 5 ). 

T) ... (si qig), thiifk ()7iqk). 

gg ... fiai^r (fiqgaj). 


(PORKIGN.) 

A as in French nasal, eifvirois (aAv/roA). 

... It. serj^/rb (s/rad^^). 
ny ... It. sijT^iore (wnVw). 

X ... Oer. aM (ax), Sc. loc^ (l^Xi 
X^ ... Ger. iM (ixO» Sc. nirAt (nex^t). 

7 ... Ger. sa^n (za^T^n). 

71 ^ ... Ger. Iq^n, rc;^en (l/' 7 yin, Ti'y^ainy 


11. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. d la mode (a la m^’). 
ai ... aye^^j^es (ai), Isaiah (aizai'i). 
man (msen). 

pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
land (land), new (nau). 
ent (k 0 t), son (sfm). 
yot (yet), ton (ten). 

survey sS, (sv jve), Fr. attach^ (ataja). 

Fr. chaf (fgf). 

cvtfr (evaj), nation (na''Jan). 

/, eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

Fr. eau de vie (J ds vF). 
sit (sit), mj/stic (mistik). 

Psycho (sai-ki), rract (riise'kt). 
achor (a*’koi), morality (mone-llti). 
eil (oil), hey (boi). 
beio (hI«'ro), zoology (zoi^ldd^i). 
what (hw^t), watch (wytj). 
g<^t (gpi), soft (s^ft). 

Ger. Koln (koln). 

Fr. potf (po'). 
full (fnl), book (bnk). 
duration (diur^'Jan). 
unto (vntii), frugality (frn-). 

Matthrro (mse'pifi), yirtno Cva'ititi). 

Ger. Mi/ller (mU’Hr). 

Fr. dune (dnn). 

• (see I*. c», 6*, u*) ) it , , 

n (see V*. ^■>) j P- ***"- "®‘' 3- 

’ 08 in able (/ib’l), eaten (it*n) *= voice-glide. 


X 

a 

ou 

V 

e 

e 

Hr 

a 

ai 

II«» 

i 


o 

9 . 
Pfp* 
lid 
Ho 
u 
iu 
u 
\u 
II ii 
11 ^' 


LtlNG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (baj). 


V ... csirl (k^il), fur (f^j). 

c (c*)... ihore (ffe»j), i>oar, pare (pc*J). 
0 ( 0 *)... roin, rain (r<f*n), thr^ ("S^). 

/ ... Fr. faire (f/r'). 

d ... fir (fdi), fern (fam), oarlh (dik). 


I (!•»)... bior (bi»j), cloar (kn®j). 

I ... thiVf ()>iO» see (si). 

o(o*)... boar, bore (b6*j), glory (gl6«Ti). 

o(J«>)... so, 8010 (sd«), soul (sJ»l). 

5 ... walk (w^k), wart (w^Jt). 

p ... short (JpJtJ, thorn (J>pjn). 

II o ... Fr. coriir (kor). 

II o ... Ger. Gothe (gotl), Fr. joiSne (s^)» 
u (u*) .. poor (pii»j), moorish (mu-’rij). 
luju... p«rc (piu»j), lure (l'u*j). 
u ... two moons (ta roiinz). 
i«, i/J... few (fill), lute (l*i?t). 

II u ... Ger. gjuD (grun), Fr. jus ( 311 ). 


ORSCURB. 

a as in amoeba (imPbH). 

& ... accept (£kse7>t), manioc (m/'*niJtk). 

^ ... datum (d/'‘tilm). 

(? ... moment (moi ment), seyoral (se’vfr&l). 
/ ... separate (o^f.) (se*pir/t). 

e ... added (x'ded), estate (Ast/i*!}, 


I ... vanity (vae'nfti), 

f ... romain (r/m/'m), bolieve (b/lPv). 

6 ... theory (Jirdri). 

... violet (vdi'dlAt), parody (psc'rMi). 
f ... authority ((|) 0 'rlti). 

I ... connect (k/he'kt), amazon (ae'miz^). 


iu, 'Ci verdure (vS'jdiuj), measure (me'^Hii). 
ii ... altogether (Jltifge’Oai). 
i4 ... circular (sa'ikiilULi). 


• ^ the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. || Only in foreign (or earlier English) words 


In the Etymology, 

OE 0 , o, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as f , p (having the phonetic value of i and p, or p, above) ; as in inde from andi (OHG. asUL 

Goth, amiei-s)^ mpnn from mann, pn from an. * ^ 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c; 


[In Etymol.] ... » adoption of, adopted from. 

tf C*** « *3-'p) -i ante, before. 

a., ad/.^ adj ■> adjective. 

absol,, abaol i absolately. 

•bat » abstract. 

•cc » accosative. 

ad. [in Etymol.].., adaptation of, 

adr^., adv * adverb. 

•J^b — adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr — Anglo-French. 

Anai. ■■ in Anatomy. 

Antiq ■■ in Antiquities. 

•phet «■ aphetic. aphetized. 

•PP * apparently. 

Arab » Arabic. 

Arch, M in Aicbitectnre. 

ftrch archaic. 

ArchmoL — in Archeeology. 

•'i*oc a association. 

Astr, B in Astronomy. 

Astral, « in Astrology. 

^Itrib » attributive, -ly. 

bcf. « before. 

Biol, ■■ in Biology. 

J^‘»h M Bohemian. 

Bot, B In Botany. 

Butld, B in Building. 

c (as c 1300) B circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) -» century. 

Cat. B Catalan. 

catachr. » catachrestically. 

Cl"., cf. B confer, compaie. 

Chem B in Chemist ly. 

cl* L* » classical Latin. 

cogn. w. B cognate with. 

colled, B collcciive, -ly. 

colloq, s= collo<juiaIly. 

comb B combined, -irig. 

Comb B Combinations. 

Comm, B in commercial usage. 

comp B compound, composition. 

com pi B complement. 

Conch « in Conchology. 

concr B concretely. 

tonj. B conjunction, 

cons B consonant. 

Const., Const, ,,, b Con-^truclion, construed 

with. 

Cryst, B in Cryj-tallography. 

« in Davies (S.tpp. Eng, 

Glossary). 

— Danish. 

dat. B dative. 

def. B definite. 

dcriv. B derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial, b dialect, -al. 

I^i^t — Dictionary. 

dim B diminutive 

B Dutch. 

Bed, B in ecclesiastical usage. 

Blipt B elliptical, -ly. 

C- ™idl B cast midland (dialect). 

Eng B English. 

Bnt B in Fintomology. 

erron b erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp B especially. 

ctym B etymology. 

euphem b euphemistically. 

cac. B except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... b formed on. 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) b form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... feminine. 
fid * figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr B French. 

freq =* frequently. 

Fns* -I Frisian. 

G. , Ger b German. 

Gael B Gaelic. 


gen. 



gen sign 

Geol, 

Geom 

(ioth. 

Gr 

Gram,,, 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Jlort 

ttnp 

impers 

impf. 

ind, 

indef. 



infl 

int. 

intr 

ll. 

J-.(J) 

(]«"'•) 

(J'kI.) 

I-. 

( L.)(in quotations) 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. {rarely m.) 

Math 

MK 

Med 

mr’d I 

Mech 

Metaph. 

MUG 

midi 

Mil. 

Mm ; 

mod 

Mus 

(N.) 

n. of action,... . 

n. of agent 1 

Nat. Hist ; 

Naut : 

neut. {rarely n.) 1 

NF., NFr . 

N. O a 

iiom = 

north a 

N. T. . 

Numism = 

obj ■ 

Ohs., obs,, ... = 

occ.as s 

OE. = 


OF., OFr, 

OFiis, 

OIIG... 

Olr 

ON. .. 
O.VF. .. 
Opt, .... 
Omith, 

OS 

OSI. ... 
O. T. .. 
OTeut. 
orig, ... 
Palwont. 
])a. pplc. 
pass, ... 


a genitive. 

. ■■ general, -ly. 

— general signification. 

■■ in Geology. 

« in Geometry. 

■* Gothic ( ■■ Mceso-Gothic). 
Greek. 

«- in Grammar. 

■■ Hebrew. 

* in Heraldry, 
with herbalists. 

■■ in Horticulture. 

* Imperative. 

» impersonal. 

— imperfect 
■■ Indicative. 

— indefinite. 

» Infinitive, 
i- influenced. 

*= interjection. 

— intransitive. 

Italian. 

— Johnson (quotation from). 
-■ in Jamieson, Scottish Diet 

— Jodrell (quoted fiom). 
Latin. 

— Latham's edn. of Todd’s 

« language. [Johnson. 

* Low German. 

« literal, -ly. 

» l.ithuanian. 

» Septuagint 
*■ Malay. 

« masculine. 

* in Mathematics. 

= Middle Englihli. 

»= in Medicine. 

medieval Latin. 

= in Mechinics, 

■ in Metaphysics. 

n Middle High German. 

— midland (di.-ileci), 

= in military usage. 

— in Mineralogy. 

= modern. 

=> in Music. 

* Nares f quoted from). 

■ noun of action. 

■ noun of agrnt. 

* in Natural History, 

= in nautical language. 

■ neuter. 

■ Northern French. 

■ Natural Order, 
c nominative. 

* northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

: in Numismatics. 

' object 
= obsolete. 

* occasional, -ly. 

Old Fjiglish (- Anglo- 
Saxon). 

Old F-rcnch, 

Old Frisian. 

Old High (icrman. 

Old Irish. 

Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 
Old Northern French, 
in Optics, 
in Ornithology, 

Old Saxon. 

Old Slavonic. 

OUl 'I'estament. 

Original Teutonic, 
original, -ly, 
in Pala'ontology. 
passive or past participle, 
passive, -ly. 


pa. t 
PcUh, 
perh. .. 
Fers. .. 
pt>t. .. 

mioi. 

phunet 


Phren, 
Phys. ., 
pl.,/4 
poet,..., 
pop. 
ppl. a., ppl, 

piec. 
pref. 
prep, 
pres. 

J'rhn. sign. 
priv. ... 
prob. ... 

pron 

prununc. , 

prop 

Pros 

pr. pple. , 

J'sych 

q-v 

(K.) .... 

K. C. Ch. 

rciash 

rejl., refl. 



repr 

A bet 

Rom 

si)., sb, . 

Sc 


srng. 




Slav 


Sp 


SP 


spec 


suhj 


snbord. cl 


subseq. , 


subst. 


1 siilT 

superl. 


Aurq, 


Svv 


s. w 


T. (T.) .. 


tcihn 


’J'heol, 


tr 


1 irans 


// ansf. 

'Bypog. ... 


ult 


unkii 

U.S 

V , vb 

V. sir., or w 

vbl, sb. ... 


1 var. 


1 W'd 

W’Ger. ... 


w'.midi. ..., 


\v.s 


(Y.) 


Zool. 



adj, 


« past tenie. 

B in Pathology. 

- perhaps. 

■■ Persian. 

- person, -aL 
« perfect 

— Poriuguese. 

«* ill Philolugy. 

«= phonetic, -ally. 

■■ phrase. 

■■ in Piirenoloiry. 

■■ in Physiology. 

«= plural. 

■■ poetic. 

» popular, -ly, 

= participial adjective. 

- participle. 

= Proven val. 

= pjcceding (word or article). 
■* piefix. 

■■ preposition. 

= present. 

Primary signification. 

= piivative. 

a- probably. ^ 

»- pronoun. 

* pronunciation. 

— properly. 

“ in Prosody. 

« I resent participle. 

-= in PsyLhology. 

— quod vide, which see. 

= 111 Kiclinrdson's Diet. 

— Roman Cathrdic Church. 

— refashioned, -iiig. 

■■ reflexive. 

-• regular. 

« represt ntative, representing. 

in Rhetoric. 

■* Romanic. Romance. 

== Fufistantive. 

— Scotch. 

“ scilicet, undci stand or su pply, 
« singular. 

Sanskrit. 

= Slavonic. 

Spanish, 

— spelling, 
specificully. 

— sulijcct, subjunctive, 
subordinate clause, 
subsequently, 
substantively. 

« suffix. 

« superlative. 

« in Siirgeiy. 

-• Swedisli. 

■■ south Western (dialect). 

■■ in I’odd’s John»on. 

«= technical, -ly. 

— in Theology, 
translation oL 

■■ transitive. 

«= transferred sense. 

" in Trigonometiy, 

■■ in Typograpliy, 

•- ultimate, -ly. 
unknown. 

United States, 
veib. 

verb strong, or weak, 
verbal substantive. 

■■ variant of. 
word. 

West Germanic, 
west midland ^dialect). 

W'est Saxon. 

in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

ia Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

t ■■ obsolete. 

U — not naturalized. 

' In the quotations. 

• sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

I * before iioo. 

1 — 1 2th c. (i 100 to I aoo). 

3 *= 13th c. (laoo to 1300). 

5-7 = to I7ih century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. XXX.) 


In the EtymoL 

* indicates a word or fuim not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

extant rer>reseotative, or regular phonetic 
deNoeiidaot ot 


The printing of a word In Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



C Csr, the third letterof the Roman alphabet, was 
originally identical with the Greek Gamma, 
r, and Semitic Gtme/, whence it derived its form 
thiough the successive types T, C. 'I’he Greek 
Kappa, K, being from the first little used by the 
Romans, C functioned in earlier Latin both as (g) 
and (k) ; the latter sound being the more frequent 
came to be viewed as the moie appropriate to (', 
and about 300 2, to no., a modified character, 0 
or Q, was introduced for the (g) sound, and 0 
Itself retained fi>r the (k) sound. Hence, in the 
classical period and after, O was treated as the 
phonetic representative of Gamma, and C as the 
equivalent ut Kappa, in the transliteration of ( jrcek 
words into Roman spelling, as in K A AMOS, 
KTPOS, ♦flKIJS, in Roman letters CADMVS, 
CYRVS, riiocis. 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced into 
Rritain, C had only the sound ^k) ; and this value of 
the letter has been retained by all the insular Celts : 
in Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, C, c, is still only=-\k). 
The Old English or ‘Anglo-Saxon* writing was 
learned from the Celts, apparently of Ireland , hence 
C, c, in Old English, was also originally — (k) : 
the words /t/n, break, broken, thick, seek, were in 
OE. written cyn, brecan, bt ocen, picc, sJoc, But 
during the course of the OE. period, the k-sound 
before e and 1 became pnlatali/.ed, and had by the 
loth c. advanced nearly or quite to the sound of 
(tj ), though sldl written c, as in cir^t)ce, wrecefe a. 
On the continent meanwhile, a similar phonetic 
change had also been going on. Original Latin 
C ( k) befoie e, i, had by palatalization advanced 
in Italy to the sound of ttj), and in France still 
iurtber to that of (is). Yet for these new sounds 
the old character C, c, was still retained before e 
and f, the letter thus acquiring two distinct values. 
Moreover the sound (k) also occurred in French 
before e and i (chiefly as a representative of Latin 
ou) ; this was now expressed in Northern French 
by the Greek letter K, k ; so that the sound (k'l 
had two symbols, k and c, while the symbol c had 
two sounds (k and ts). These French inconsis- 
tencies as to C and K were, after the Norman 
Conquest, applied to the writing of English, which 
caused a considerable re S()elling of the Old Eng- 
lish words. Thus while OE. candcl. clif, com, 
crop, ctl, remained unchanged. Cent, aeg {c/g^yCynff, 
brece, shce, were now (without any change of sound) 
spelt Kent, kc), kyng, broke, seoke\ even cniht 
was subsequently spelt kniht, knight, and pic, picc, 
became thik, thikk, thick. The OE. € 70 ^ was also 
at length (very unnecessarily) displaced by the Fr. 
yw, qu, so that the OE. cwM, cunc, became MK. 
qwen, quen, qwik, quik, now queen, quick. The 
sound (tJ) to which OE. palatalized c had ad- 
vanced, also occurred in French, chiefly (in Central 
French) from Latin c before a. In French it was 
represented by ch, as in champ, cher E camp-um, 
car-um ; and this sjielling was now introduced into 
English : the Hatton Gospels, written abont 1160, 
have in Matt, i^iii, child, chyU, riche, mychel, for 
the ci/d, rice, mycel, of the OE. version whence 
they were copied : this was, phonetically, an im- 
provement. In these cases, the OE. c gave place 
to k, qu, ch : but, on the other hand, e m its new 
value of (ts) came in largely in Fr. words like pro^ 


c. 


cessiuH, emperice, grace, and was also snbstitnted 
for ts in a few OE. words, as miltse, bletsien, in 
eaily ME. milce, blecien. By the end of the 13th c. 
both in t'rance and England, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (s^ ; and from that date c before 
e, i,y, has been, puonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter to s ; used either for ‘ etymological* 
reasons, as in lance, cent, or (in defiance of ety- 
mology) to avoid the ambiguity due to the 
‘etymological* use of s for (z;, as in cue, mice, 
otue, pence, defence. 

on the pica of showing the etymology, we write ad- 
vice, iirtnsf, instead of advize, devize, which obliges us to 
write advice, tiemte, dice, tee, mice, twice, etc, in defiance 
0/ the etymology ; bad example has extended this to heme, 
/erne, defence, etc., where there is no plea whatever fore 
Former generations also wrote sence for sense. 

Hence, in modern Flnglhsh, C has (1) the 'hard* 
sound (k) before a, o, u, before a consonant (except 
h), and when final, as in cab, cot, cut, claw, cro 7 v, 
acme, cycle, sac, tic, epic ; (2) before e, i,y, it has the 
'soft* sound (s). In all words from Old English 
or Old F'rench, final c is avoided : the (k) sound 
being written k or ck, as in beak, meek, oak, book, 
bark, balk, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock. This 
is probably due to the claims of derivatives like 
meeker, oaken, barking, roi^ky, where c could not 
be usc-d. Final c however is written in modern 
words from l^itin, Greek, or other languages, and 
(of late) in the ending -ic, as in sac, tic, epic, critic, 
music, pic-nic. In the rare cases in which this c 
is followed in inflexion by e or 1, it is necessary to 
change it Xock, as in physicking, mimicking, frolick- 
ing, trafficker, pic-nicker. When the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in trace, ice, 
thrice, and this final e must be retained in compo- 
sition before a, 0, u, as in trcue-able, pecue-dble. 
(3) Ci (rarely ce^ preceding another vowel has 
frequently the sound of ( J c.'sp. in the endings 
-cions, -cial, -cion, as atrocious, glacial, coe/cion 
{ocean). This sound (which is also taken by / in 
the same position) has been developed in com- 
paraiively modem times by palatalization of (s). 

In a few words from foreign languages, c retains 
the foreign pronunciation, as in It. cicerone 
(tf/tpr^n/). 

The com^nation CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinct letter, having a history and sound of its own, 
and as such it receives a separate place in the alpha- 
bet of some languages, e.g. Spanish, Welsh. In ^g- 
lish it is not so treated, and the CH- words are 
placed in Dictionaries and alphabetical lists be- 
tween Ce- and Ci-. This inclusion of CH in the 
middle of C is one reason why the latter occupies 
so large a space in the Dictionary : C is virtually 
two letters in one, since beside the series ca-, ce-, 
ci-, cl-, etc., there is the parallel scries cha-, che-, 
chi-, chi-, etc. For the history and sounds of CH, 
see before the beginning of the Ch- words. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gram. iii. 6 d, g, /, /, ^eendUff on 

F. 1588 J. Meli.i8 Brie/e Instr. D vi|, tioe to your Calen- 
der to the letter C. and there enter ChyRt. a i68a Sir T. 
Browns Traits 126 The long of Hugboldus the 

Monk, wherein every word beginneth with a C. i88< 
OoscHEN in Pa/t MailG. 5 Nov. 6/1 "nie ‘Three C’l’ of 
Foreim Policy. . cleanhandedneso, continuity, and courage. 
1^ Spectator 19 Mar. 305/1 [He] writes Corinthians now 
with a * C ', os Professor Jowett writes it. 

2 . C springs : see Ckb (springs). I 

H. 1 . Used like the other letters of the alphabet | 


(see A, B) to denote serial order, wlthi the value 
of third, as quire C, the third 'quire* or sheet of 
a book, 'Home Artillcrv, B Brigade, B and C 
Batteries, Woolwich*. So with the subdivisions 
of the longer articles in this Dictionary (see 
General Explanations, p. xi.). 

2. spec. a. in Music : The name of the first note, 
or key-note, of the ' natural * major scale ; called 
also C in Germany, in France ( 7 t, in Italy l)o. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for its 
tonic. 

1596 SuAxa Tam. .^hr. iii. i, 76 C fa vt, that loues with all 
aflection. 178a Burnev Hist. Afnstc 11 . 13 The sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 1861a Brownino Abt 
yogter XII, Fur my resting-place is found, The C Major of 
this life. 1879 Grove Diet. Mas. 1 . 305 The famous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn. 

b. In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argu- 
mentation, law, etc. C is put /or a third person 
or thing. (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1864 Bowen Logic 943 If B it A and B is C, the two 
conclusions A is C, or C is A are equally competent. 

3 . In Algebra : (see A II. 5). In the higher 
mathematics, c is especially used to denote a con- 
stant, as distinguished from a variable quantity. 

III. Abbreviations. 

1 . C, now rarely c. « L. centum a hundred ; the 
common sign for 100 in Roman numerals, as in 
dates, numbering of books or chapters ; so CC » 
200, CCCC or CD -• 400; formeily written ii.e., 
etc. Also formerly a hundredweight, now cwt, 

x^aoE.E IViiis 188a) 46 Also iij.'-ofledyn wyjtis. 1909 
Hawks Past. Picas, xix. xxii, The shyp was ^reat fyve c. 
tonne to charge. 15M Covemdale a Sam. xxl 16 Thrc C 
weight of bra9.se. - jndg. xvi. 5 So wyll we gcue the euery 
man a M. and an C. syfuerlingeii. 1709 Load. Gan. No. 
4.109/3 About 2S. per C. Jl/otf. The year of our Lord 

MDCCCLXXXVII. 

2. Music. ' As a sign of time C stands for com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets in a bar ; and 0 for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar * (Grove Diet, 
Music'). C « Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F. — 
canto fermo. 

3. C. » various pro^r names, as Charles, Caius ; 
C. — Cardinal \^obs.\ C (CAriw.) Carbon ; C {^Electri- 
city) current; C. —Centigrade (ihcrmomctcr) ; c. 
chapter ; c. century ; c. ( Cricket) caught : c. (before 
a date^ — I.4it. circa about ; c. (in a dental formula 
in Zoology) canine teeth. C.A. Chartered Ac- 
countant (Scotland) ; C.B. Companion of the 
Bath ; C.E. Civil Engineer ; C.M. Master of Sur- 
gery ; also in Hymns - common metre ; C.P. ' con- 
victed poacher* ; C.S. Civil Service. 

1549 Latimer Serm. he/. Kdw. VI, v. ( Arb.^ 133 M. Latimer 
lamentes the defection of C. Pule. i8m E. Turner Elem, 
Chem. II. ii. 17a Carbon C. . . it is much to be wished that 
these symbols, being now generally known, should be ri^r- 
ously adhered to. Berreliiis has properly selected them Irom 
Latin names, as being known to all civilized nations. 1881 
Thompson Electr. 4 Alagn, vi. 107 The number of webera 
per second of current flowing through a circuit is equal to 
the number of volu of electromotive-force divided by the 
• E 

number of ohms of resistance in the entire circuit. 

s88a Daily News 30 May 3/7 G. B. Studd was missed 
twice— first by Palmer from an easy chance of ‘ c and b.* 
1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 76 C. R. Seymour c Chester 
b Barratt 34. 1855 Owen Skei. k Teeth 304 The homolo- 

gies of the typioij formula may be airained by i i, i a ; 
c : / 3,P 4; m s, m 2, m 3, a 1808 Marrvat B. Reefer 
xxxii. The fellow was put on board with * C. P.' before bis 
name. Mod. Water boils at xcsPC, 

Ca, obs. form of Kab, a jackdaw. 

Ci^ oa*. Sc. form of Calb. 



CAABA. 
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CABALA. 


Ca*, mod.Sc. form of Call sb. and v. call, drive. 
II Caaba (kA AlsoKaaba,Kaabeh. [Arab. 
ka^bah square (or cubical) house.] 

The sacred edifice at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated * black stoned and is the ‘Holy of 
Holies ’ of Islam. (See qiiot. 1 883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

173a Sale Karan 16 Thin is the Caaba, which is usually 
called, by way of eminence, the House. 17B1 Gibbon 
lUcl.ff F. 1 . iTfd in Wellesley's Des/. 8a I'he illustrious 
Kaaba is the ubject of veneration to the followers of 
truth. 185$ M>i.man Aa/. C'Ar.(i864' 11 iv i iSu I'he temple 
of I lie Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabit'i. 1836 Emkmson A'/fA". Traits 
viii. Wks. (Hohn) 11 . sg Kverycell of the liupiiMtion, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Sunday at Houte 
1 1 The K.'tiibeh . is a plain unornamenicd nhlont; of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 40 feet hij^h, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band worked in 
bullion, about two .ind a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from (he top, with the Kalumna, the Mo>lem pro* 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

Caaly Caas, obs forms of Call, Case. 

Caam ikam). Also Calm. [By [amicbon iden- 
tified with Calm sb '^ mould, or ^rame ; but this 
is doubtful.] 'I'he Hkiiulhis of a loom. Hence 
Caaming vbl. sb. 

179a Adam Rom. Antiq. 533 The principal part of the 
machinery of a loom, vulgarly called tne Caam or Htdiiles, 
composed of eyed ox hooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, being alternately raised and depressed 
by the motion of the feet on the f readies^ raises or de- 
presses the warp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 
shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Lida. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. CeUm. 1874 Kn(giit Diet. Mech.^Caam^ 
the weaver’s reed The sley or slsue. Caasutu^, the setting 
of the reed by the disposing of the warp-threads. 

II Cab (ku.'b), sb.^ Also kab. [Heb. ^nb, prop, 
hollow or concave vessel, f. aap to curve, hollow out.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about a| impel ial pints. 

143.4 Covrrdalk 3 Kings vi. 35 The fourth p.irte of a Cah 
•fd^esdonge worth fyue .syluer pienH. 1611 ibid. kah. 1631 
R. H. Arratgum. Whole Creat. iv. 39 Worse meate than 
huskes . . yea old Shooes and leather . . yea, CaKs, and 
Doves duni^. 1710 Palmre Proverbs 364 In two cabs of 
dates there is one cah of stones. 

tCab, sbA Obs. An abridged and corrupted 
form of lavalUr (or Sp. cabalUro), in the 17th c 
1690 A. B. Mntat. Polemo 16 The poor Cabbs had been 
all surprised, if not surrendred to our Parlumetit Army. 
Ibid 18 A convention of the Scots .States in Parliament 
which puts the Cabs .into a shrewd fright. 

Cab (kseb), 

1 , A shortened form of Cabriolet, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom*, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams ; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and seating two or four per- 
sona, of which various types arc used in different 
towns, b. for Cabman. 

18.7. Honk Ex/ery-day Jlk. II. 461 Some [were] in gigs, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 1831 Macauijiy Letter 
May, 1 dresse^ called a cab, and was whisked away to Hill 
Street 183a B. Hau. Fragm. Foy. 4 ^ Trmf. Ser. it. V. 115 
Off I hurried in a cab, or mure probably in a chariot, for 
this was some ytnn before the glorious era of cabs. 1858 
Lytton What will ho do^ vi. 1, My cab is waiting yonder. 
i860 Daily News 30 Dec. 5 CabsH>-or cabriolets, ah they 
were first called — were not known to us until iBsa 1850 
Thacxkkay Pendennis xlvi, * Drive to Shepherd's Inn, Cab'. 

2 . A small erection, somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serving os a shelter to the drivers 
of locomotive engines. 

1864 in Webster s.v. Locomotive 1877 M. Rbvnolos 
Locom. Engine Driving (18B7) 47 The cao. or covering for 
the ennne-driver and stoker, is erected over the foot plate. 
i8i|3 Harper* s Mag. Jan. 198/3 There is no cab, or place 


toput one. 

8 ^. attrib. and in Comb , as cab-drivert ’^riving, 
•htro, -hirer t -master^ -oiuner, -proprietor^ -trade \ 
oab-box, the driver’s seat on a cab; oab-boy, 
a boy in liverv who attends his master when 
driving to hold the horse, etc., a ‘tiger’; oab- 
oar, a larger vehicle than a cab (see quot.) ; cab- 
horse, a horse that draws a cab; oab-rank. a 
row of cabs on a stand ; oab-r tinner, oab-tout, 
one who makes a living by calling cabs; oab- 
■tand, a place where cabs are authorised to stand 
while waiting for hire ; offb-yard, a yard where 
cabs arc kept when off duty. Also Cabman, etc. 
1868 Once a Week 11 Apr. 329 Planted upon a London 
*cab-box. tiuy Ltttoh Pelham xlv, I seat my *cat>>boy 
(vulgb Tigcrlio inquire of the groo m whether the home was 
to be sold, and to whom it belonjred. s88e Daily Nesvs 14 
fan. 31/4 The cab. .is termed a ^cab-car'. .the weight, .is 
balanced upon the two hind wheels, llae cab, which will 
oontau ove^ or su persons, is entered Irom the front. sEsa 
T. Mastiu in Preuede Meig. Dec., A dosen or two of *ca& 
dnyen. i86e La Lttton LucUe 11. iv. iv. 7 The com- 
^aint of a auich disappointed cab-driver. s86e All Y, 
Jtoamd No. 44. 416 The ousinese and trials of *cab-driving. 

Times LXXIX. laS/a The cabdriving class. 
1840 Thackeray Parie Sh. Sh. ^885) 134 A prmndng •cab- 
horse. 1898 Lytton What wilt he do, 4c. (x8&>) 111 . vii. vii. 
§8 The finest cab-hone In London. See. Ai^e 


Rev. I. 407 The relations of *cab-masters and cab-men . . 
*cab-owiiert and cab-hirers. 1884 St, James'e Gan. as 
Jan. f/a Madness nu^be more common on the *cab-rank 
than is suspected. 1M3 Ibid, i June, 'I'he *cab-runner. .is 
a very undesirable addition to modem civilization, i860 
TyovirKH Gt. Sahara i. 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 
*cab-standof Algiers. 1863 Lu. Lytton KingAmasis I. 1. 
It. viii. Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand. 
1883 De/(y I 6 June 5/3 When the cab reaches its goal 
the^cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 

Cab (k.ub), sb.^ slang, [short for Cabbage sb -] 
A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib. 

1876 Academy 4 Nov. 448/3 The use of translations, 
* cribs' or ‘cabs’, as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the serious attention of school -masters. 

Cab, sb.l^ dial, [short for Cabal.] * A small 
number of persons secietly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking*. I’arish Sussex Dial. 
Cab (kadi', v.l colloq. [f. Cab intr. ^^also 
to cab it \ : 'fo travel or go in a cab. 

18^ Hailey Age 30 Cahhiug from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Tower. x86o Chamb ^rnl. XIV. ti6 We may ‘cab* 
it . we may ’bus it ; or we may go by boat. 1866 C. H. 
Robinson Diarv 111. 530, 1 cablM-'d it home. i88a lUailnv. 
Mag. Kcb 3 | 8 /i He cubs ofi to take ad\ice. 

Cab,v.-j/a//^. [Pshort for Cabbage: cf.CABji^.*] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly ; to ‘ crib’. 

Mod. Schoollvy slang. V'ou've cabbed that apple on your 
w^ up. 

Caba. U. S. [ad. F. cabas basket, panier.] A 
small satchel or hand-bag. 

1885 Boston (A/ius.f yr/il 7 Sept, a/a I'lie origin of the 
word ' caba ‘ applying to the small hanu-bag or satchel . .The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc., was used 
I upon ladies’ work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

I IlCabaan, oaban (k&ba n). [a. Arab. 8 l Pers. 
qabde a man’s outer tunic.] 

A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 
i6m Kay />ar«. (17051 11 . 1 ) .Sitting .with a delicate white 
tiirbant, and a long red lined raban. 1863 KiNGLAKh Crimea 
(18771 11 . xii. 158 The gleam of his cpaulciti s, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful white cabaan. 

Cabache, -a^d^ge, oU. IT. Cabbage, Cabochr. 

II Caback (kdbte k). [Russ, kaba k, dram shop.] 
A Russian dram-shop or pot-house. 

1591 G. Fleicher Kusse Commw. 18361 58 In every great 
towne of Kis rcalmc he hath a cabai k or drinking huu^e, 
whcie is sold . .mead, becrc, etc. 1678 in Phillips. 

t Cabaga, V. Obs. ^ [? var. of CaboOhk.J 

1570 Levins Manip. 11 To callage, mac tare. 

tCa'baging. Obs. (See Cabbage sb.’^ 4, and 

Cabochk V.) 

1575TUKUERV. Pk. Venerie xlili. 1 10 llie huntsman, .shall 
take the cabagitig of the hcadc, and the heart of the Dearc 
to reward his bloud hound first. 

Cabal (kabs l), .rA.f Also 7^8 caball, oabbaL 
[a. F. cabaie (i6th c. in Littre), used in all the 
English senses, ad. med.L. cab'^bSala (It., Sp., Pg. 
cabala). Cabbala, q.v. In 17th c. at hrst pro- 
nounced ca’bal (whence the abridged Cab sb .^) ; 
the current pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. with sense 5 or 6.J 

1 1 . Cabbala i : The Jewish tradition as to the 
intemretatioD of the <Jld Testament. Obs. 

1616 Rullokar, Cabal, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. 1660 Howell Lex. Tetragl., Words do involve 
the deepest Mysteries, By them the Jew into his Cahall pries. 
1663 Buti.fr hud I. L 530 For N^stick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal. 

1 2 . —Cabbala a: a. Any tradition or siiecial 
private interpretation, b. A secret. Obs. 

a 1637 JoNSON (O.) The measuring of the temple, a 
cabal found out but lately. 1635 Perron Yar/eties i. Inirod. 

3 An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature 1660-3 
J. Sprncer Prodigies .16651 344 H *he truth had been stil 
reserved as a Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J. Heath Flagel- 
lum or O. Cromwell 193 How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this business was managed by the . . Committee, a 1763 
Shenstonk Ess. aao To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the cabals of human wisdom. 

3 . A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small body of persons ; * some- 
thing less than conspiracy* (J.). 

x6a^ Clarknoon Hist. Reb. (170a) I. v. 439 The King 
..aslceu him, whether be were engaged in any Cabal con- 
cerning the army! 1663 J. Hkatii Flagellum or O. Crom~ 
wen. He was no sooner rid of the danger of this but he 
was pozued with loimbert’s cabal. 1707 FaKiKO Peterbords 
Cond. Sp. 17 1 The contrivances and cabals of others have 
too often prevail d. 1814 W. Irving 7 ’. Trav. 11 . 30 There 
were cabals breaking out in the company. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. VI. xlvi. 499 llie cabal against Washington 
found supporters exclusively in the north. 

b. as a species of action Caballing. 

1734 tr. Rollin' s A me. Hist. (1837) lii.n To advance them- 
selves. .by cabal, treachery and violence. 1791 Burkr Th. 
on Fr. Affairs VII, 74 Centres of cabal. s(q6 BancmoKT 
Hist. U. S. 111 . a6i Restless activity and the arts cf cabal. 

4 . A secret or private meeting, csp. of intriguers 
or of a faction, arch, or Obs. 

Br. Guthrir Mem. (tqoa) 93 I'he Supplicants . . met I 
again at their several Caballs. 1^6-7 Cromwrix in Burton 
Diasy (i8a8) I. 38s He had never been at any cabal about 
the same. 1715 Bkntucv Serm. x. 356 A mercenary oooclave 
and noctunial Cabal of Cardinals. 173B Warburtom Dir. 
Legat. I. 169 Celebrate the Mysteries in a private Cabal. 
i6n W. Irving Braeeb, Hall iiL aj To tell tbe anecdote . . 


at those little cabals, that will occasionally take place among 
the must orderly servants. 

b. phrase. In cabal, arch, or Obs. 
a 1678 Marvrll Poems Wks. 1 . Pref. 8 Is he in caball in 
his cabinett sett. 17x5 Ds Foe Kqy. round World (1840) 98 
'J'he nnner and second mate were in a close catial togetner. 
b8^ Crauuk Par. Reg. 1. tiBio) 55 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet. 

5 . A small body of {persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue ; a junto, clique, 
coterie, party, faction. 

1660 Trial Regie. 175 You were, .of thecabal. 1670 Maa- 
vhLi Corr. cxlviL Wk.s. 1873-5 II. 326 The goveniing cabal 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orery, and Trevor. 
Not but the other cabal [Arlington, Clifford, and their party] 
too have seemingly sometimes their turn. 173a Berkeley 
Alcibhr. V. $ 31 A gentleman who has been idle at college, 
and kept idle company, will judge a whole university by his 
own calKiI. 1767 <i. Canninc; Poet. Wks. (1827) 56 Should 
Fat Jack and his Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !* 
i899riUi.LicK (kTiMHs Paint. 183 In Naples, where a cabal 
of artists was funned. 

0 . Applied 111 the reign of Charles II. to the 
small committee or junto of the Privy Council, 
othenvise called the * ('ommittee lor Foreign 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of the 
course of government, and was the precursor of 
the modern cabinet. 

1663 P^PYS Diary 14 Oct., It being read before the King, 
Duke, and the (.'abnil, with complete applause. 1667 Ibid. 
^ Mar., Walked to my Lurd Trcasuicr’s, wheue the King, 
Duke of Yoik, and the Cabal, and much company withal. 
1667 Ibid. (iBjjt V. laB The Cabal at present, being as he 
say.s the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and laird 
Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and urivy scale. 

b. in ///jZ. applied spec, to the live ministers of 
Charles II, who signed the Treaty of Alliance 
with France for war against Holland in 167a : 
these were C’liflbrd, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (F.arl of Shaftesbuiy), and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
8[xrll the word labal. 

This was merely a witticism referring to sense 6 ; in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘ Cabal ’, or 
Committee fur Fureigii Affaii.s; nor were they su closely 
united in policy .ts lu constitute a 'cabal ’ in sense 5, where 
quot. 1670 shows that three of them belonged to one ‘ cabal* 
or clique, and two to another. The name seems to have been 
first given to the five ministers in the pamphlet uf 1673 
'England’s Appeal fiom the priiule Cabal at White-hall to 
the threat Council of the nation . by a true lover ofhis coun- 
try.’ Modern histoiians oltcn write loosely of the Buck* 
ingham-Arlington administration from the fall of Clarendon 
in *667 to 1673 as the ('alal Cabinet or Cabal Ministry. 

1673 England's Appeal 18 The s.Tfest way not to wrung 
neither the cabal nor the truth Ls to take a short survey 
of the carriage of the chief pruinoters of this war. 1689 
Mem. Gods 91^ Ir'eats Wonders § 25. 72 The great Ahi- 
tophcl, the chiefest head-piece . of all the Cabal. 171$ 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 430 This junta, .being called the 
cabal, it was observea that cabal proved a technical word, 
every letter in it being the first letter of those five, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale, a 1734 
North Exam. in. \i. F^i. 453 The. .Promoters of Popery, 
supposed to rise by the M igfortunes ofthe Karl of Clarendon, 
were the famous CABAL. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V . 
Ixix. 163 When the Cabal entered into the my.stcrious alli- 
ance with France. 1848 Macaui.ay Hist. Eng. (1864) I. 101 
It happened by a whimsical coinridcnce that, in 1671, the 
Cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word Cabal .. The.se ministent were 
therefore emphatically called the Cabal J and they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since 
their time been lUtcd except as a term of reproach. 

7. altrib. or in obvious comb. 

1673 R. Leigh Transp. Reh. 36 By this time, the Politick 
CabaT-men were most of 'um set. 1674 Mem. (1818) 

61 'The parliament was jealous of their caball lords. 1678 
Treme Cri. Spain 189 They maintain themselves only by a 
Cabal-genius, without any foundation of justice or fidelity. 
1700 CoNGRKVB Way 0/ W. 1. i. Last night was one of their 
cabal nighta 1871 W. Christie Li/eSha/leshury II. xii. 

81 The heavy indictment of History against the so-called 
Cabal Ministry. 

t Cabal, Obs. (See quot.) 

16x3 PuRCiiAS Pitipr. I. V. xiv. (16171 517 The Cabal is a 
wilde Beast in this Island [Java] whose bones doc rcstraine 
the blood from issuing in wounded parties. 

Cabal (kibx'l), V. [a. F. cabale-r, f. cabaie sb. ; 
or ?f. the Kng. sb.] 

1 . intr. To combine {together) for some secret or 
private end. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

a 1680 [see Caballing x’bl. sb,\. 17x5 Dr For Voy. round 
World (18401 46 Time to club and cabal together. x8xa 
D'Israeli Quarrels A uth. (1867)409 A club of wits Laballed 
and produced a collection of short poems. ^ 18^ Manch. 
Exam. 16 June 5/1 Caballing together for their private ends. 

2 . intr. To intrigue privately {against). 

1680 Sir W. Soame Art (Dry den) iv, Base rivals 

..Caballing still against it. lyag Da Fof. Vov. round 
World (1840)38 They would be .. caballing and making 
an interest among the men. 1797 Burke Abridgm. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1843 11 . 535 Elfrida caballed in favour of her 
son. 1769 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) HI. 116 Time has 
been given. . to cabal, to sow disRcnsions, etc. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (187a) 1 . 494 The barons, .began to cabal against 
his succession. 

3 . refl. To bring oneself hy caballing. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 340 In this time he may 
cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest. 

Cabala, a common variant of Cabbala ; also 
•-Cabal {rare). 
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tifM H. Stvmb imULHtgr, 4^. 13 Thooc^ an en- 
tira cabala of the K. & did oooauU upon tbia Kaponaory 
letter. 

Oabalatar, var. of CaBULATOB, Oh. 
CabaUo^al, -Ism, -lot, -lae, etc. : aceCaBBAL-. 

tCabalia. O^J.i-CABBAUSM. 

16^ Gaulb MaguMtrom. 238 llie caMic it an art . . very 
ancient. 

tCabalbrt. Obs. [The tame word as Cab- 
Balibt, ^ which was fonnerly spelt with one b) ; but 
affiliated by sense to Cabal» and perhaps pro- 
nounced in r66o cabarllist,'\ 

One who cabals, or adheres to any cabal ; a 
secret intriguer or plotter. 

[>S^ J* Sanford Agrip/a't Van. Arits eb, A disloial 
^banst.] 164a Chas. I.Ausw. 19 Froposah Farit, i The 
CabalistH of this businesse have with ffreat PrudeniA rc< 
served themselves. 1660 Trial Fegic. (titic-page\ Dark 
and Horrid D^rees of those Caballists. 1670 in ^mers 
Tracts I. 17 General Es.scx began now to appear to the 
private C.abalists soincwliat wresty. 

tCabaU. Obs. Also 5 oabylle, 6 oable, 
oabill. [ad. L. caball-us horse, or rather an as- 
similation of the word Caplk. capul, capil (which 
was in much earlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the original L. form.l A horse. 

P’iv. in Wr.-Wfllcker 697 Hie eahallus, a cabylle. 
■ 5*5 Bamclay Ciij/4 Hut the stronge Caball 

standeth at the racke. 15x8 Rental Fk. Earl Ktldnrt in 
Trans. Kilkenny Arclueoi. Soe. Srr. 11. IV. 123 Kvery 
howsc hawing a cahill to draw to Dublyn i^uarterly. 1538- 
48 Elyot Eat. nkt.. CahallMs. a horse ; yet in some partes of 
England they do call an horse a cable. 1570 Ervins Afanip. 

I A cable, horse, cahallus. A caple, niem. sdasCucKKnAM, 
Cai/all, a litile horse, a jade. 1650 T. Haylv Herba Faru- 
*>73 This ravallicrs c.'iball was unwilling to clime. 

Caballer L* laj'j. [f. Cabal v. + -kbC] One 
who cabals or intrigues. 

s686in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 332 IV. 115 From Holl.ind the 
Amsterdam cabal Icrs have sent spies, 1796 IIurkk Regie. 
Feace Wka. 1842 II. 315 As courts aie the field for c.iballers, 
the publick is the theatre fur mountelianks and impostors. 
188a 7 'imes 8 Dec. 4 A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 
calMllers. 

I) Caballero ika haDe r^). [Sp. rabaUero knight, 
gentleman ** F. chevalier. It. caimliere eahal- 
idrius horr.etnaii, f. caball-us hoi sc.] A (Spanish) 
gentleman. 

[1749 Firlding Toitt yones x ii. This gentleman was one 
of tnose whom the Irish cmII n talabtdaio, or cavalier.) 1877 
Kingston Yng. Llnuero Now go, y«>un^ cab.dleru, and 
bring him here. 1878 Lady HiiKahRT Hillmer's Rattthle 1. 
xii. 192 He IS a mixture of a cabullero and an ascetic Ca.s- 
lilian. 

Caballine (k.T bjtl.iin), a. [ad. L. caballhi us, 
f. caballui horse.] Of or belonging to horses; 
equine. Caballine Aloes (see qiiot,). Caballine 
fountain = \a. fon\ caballintts, the fountain Hippu- 
crenc of (ireek poetry, fabled to have been pro- 
duced by a stroke of the foot of Pegasus the 
winged horse of the Muses; hence — 'fountain of 
inspiration ’. 

1430 Lvdg. ChroH Prol. 13 In Ci'rrlia by Helycon 

the Welle called, the fount.iyne C'nballyn, ai^6oKoLiANU 
Crt. I’euMs \\\. Bgc^ 'J'lie fi>nt Caballim*, (Jubair all vcrlew 
docs flurisclic with fuMouii a 1616 iihAUMONr hx-ale^tahon 
of Ale {\<. ) ILiving wus^licd their throat With ibc caballine 
spring of .1 pot of go«jd ale. 171a ir. Fomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 220 'File Aloes i«. divided into ilircc Kinds, ibc Surro- 
trine, the He|Miii.k, and tlie Caballine. X7aS Hkaih fy Fatu, 
Diet, 1 . s. V. Aloes, The C.ibalinc Aloes . call’d Cabahne, 
bcciiusc It’s given to dise.ased Horses. X803 ‘ C. Causiic' 

I err. Tractor, ni. loi note. For lies si rvices to the cnlj.dlinc 
race. *878 J Thomson I'h'ntp. Key 9 'I’bis bottle ; it's my 
true and only Helicon ; it’s my cuballiiic fountain. 

CabSplling (kaUe-liij), vbl. sb. [cf. Cabal v. 

+ iNn'.] Petty plotting, intriguing. 
a 1680 Huti kr Rem. 1 17S9' E 4^5 Their caballing is the same 
thing exactly with p.'irkiiig of Cards. X714 Mandi.\ ili.f. 

7?c«( 1733 I E 14 'I'lie conn of Rome is. the bc.st school 
to learn the art ofcnlMlIiiig. iizz Minute- Fk. in A. M Kay 
Hist. Kilvtatnock 1864)36 To prevemt oibliawlling .. by 
the servants 1866 C oruh. Mag. Oct. 43s 'J’hat petty par- 
tisanship and caballing which are the cuise of convents. 

Caballin||[, //'/. a. [f. as prec. -1 -INO^.] That 
cabals or intrigues. 

aijoo DnvnrN (J.) What those cahalliiij^ captains may 
design. X83X Eytton Uodoiph. xviii, A .sordid and cal>alling 
faction. 

Cabalmute, var. form of Capilmutk. 

Caban, oabane, earliest lorms of Cabin. 

Si ill sometimes u^ecl for the sake of local colouring 
(French or (.laiiatlianb 

x866 W. R. Kinu Sportsm. 4 Nat Canotla xii. 316 Huts 
or cabans aic bmlt for this purpuse on the froren surface of 
the river. 1866 Coruh. Atag, Nov. 533 He could sit con- 
tentedly talking for hours in hU cabnne. 

II Cabana (kaba-nc’l\ A cigar, so called from 
the name of a Spanish exporting house. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Aug., I'o order champagne I 
cocktails and fifty cent cabanas. X865 Miss Hkaudon Only 
a Clod i. 5 The last of a rase of choice cabanas. 

Oabanet, earlier form of Cabinkt sb. 

II Cabaret ^ (ka-barf ). Also 7 -ett. [F. : of 
unknown origin : see I .ittrei and Scheler.] 

fl. A wooden dwelling, a booth shed ;*L. //?- 
hema. [Here perh. used on account of the con- 


nexion of t mb em a imd tan/em : bol peril, bb enror 
of fomc kind for eabamii) Obs. 

163a Sib T. Hawnim Umks^. Prosper. b6x The greBiest 
houaea were heretofore but Cafaareu,tne CepitoU wea at first 
covered with thatch. 

2 . A drinking house, a pot-houae. (Now almost 
exclusively an alien word referring to France, 
etc. ; but formerly somewhat natnramed.) 

1655 Bf. lAzAUHALLAget. /faMtf/tJJSuppoeethMiervBnt 
pesaing by aoqie cabaret, or tennis court, where his com- 
rades were drinking or ^ytng. 166a Fbfvb Dusty 23 
Sept., In moat cabmetti in France they have writ upon 
the walla . . *^DieM ie regarded xfiTj Drydem Mmrr. A Im 
Made v. i. 328 Sung two or three years aro in cabarets. 
168a Wheler yotem. Greece 11. a^ At Gmlau are some 
Christian Cabarets : but the Wine is dear. x8s8 Dx Quin- 
CKt Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. iv. x97l‘he little homely cabaret, 
which had teen the scene of her brief romance. 

II Cabaret Obs. [Fr. : Littrd gives a con- 
jecture of Saumaise that it represents ll eombrehtm 
or cobrelum ‘a kind of rush*: but there is no 
approach in sense.] A plant : the Asarabacca 
{Asarum Iiurop»ufn\ 

xe8o Barrt Ah>, H ao8 An hearbe called Haselwort, or 
Cabaret, Fer/ensa . . Facehar. .678 A. ^IIILETON Lot. 
Diet., Cabariek, or haxiewurt, Perpensa. X’jxm tr. Fomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant. 

i( Gabarr, -e. Obs. [F. cabarre^ var. gabare!\ 
A lighter. 

a 1670 Sfai.ding Treuh. Chat. /, I. 59 They sent down 
si.\ Ijaiks or cabarrs full of ammunition. 

tCa'baaaet. Obs. rare. [Fr. ; dim. of cabas 
basket, panier, etc.] A kind of small helmet. 

i6sa Peaciiam Compl. Centl. in. (1634) 150 Key^, locker, 
buckles cahasseta or niqrians, helmets and the like. 1874 
Houti-ll Arms 4 Arm. ix. 162. 

Cabaaed. obs. form of Cabooued ppl. a. 
Cabbaok, variant of Kebhuck, .Si ., cheese. 
Cabbagfe (kac lx'd.;;;), Forms : 5 oaboche, 
cabacho, 5-6 cabage, 6 oabbysshe, oabish, 6-7 
oabidge, 7 oabige, cabadge,cabbadg6, cabbaoh. 
cabbiah, 7 - cabbage. [MK. caboche, a. F. cal*ocke 
head (in the Channel Jsl.ands ^cabbage’) *= It. 
capocchia, a derivative of It. capo\^\.. caput 
head. Hut the actual Fr. name is chou.v cabns, 
lit. ‘great-headed cole, cabbage cole*: V.iabus, 
fern, cabusse capitccto\—\^ t)pc *capnceum, 
*capn(cum, f. caput head. 

Cf. al<m Du kctbutsi^-kool) cabbage' cule^ f. F. cabns : 
OIKi. chabu\, chapu\, ,M HG. kappa\, kappps, kabn., mod. 
G./Cvr/ytcX, knppus ' cabbage', is taken by (iriiiim and Kluge 
as a direct aefoption of E. caput itself, thongli no use of this 
in i)ie requited senseis known. It is po.ssihle that the Kng. 
cnblutgc-tole wa.s really an adaptation of the Du. kedmii- 
kool influenced by F. laboi/ie.] 

1 . A well-known culinary vegetable: a plane- 
leaved cultivaterl variety of JHrassica olcnicea, the 
luiexpandeti leaves of which form a curnjiact glo- 
bular he.iit or hc.id. Originally the ‘cabbage* 
was tlie head thus formed (cf. cabbage head in 5% 
the plant being apparently called cabbage-cole or 
colewort\ now the name 'cabbage* is sometimes 
extended to the whole species or genus, whetlier 
hearting or not, as in Savoy Cabbage, Wild Cabbage, 
hie of Man Cabbage i^hrassiea Monensis). 

c 14x0 Atu.. Coohi'ty in Ifousch, Ord. <1790) 426 Take 
cab.'iiheH .Tiid cut horn on fourc and let hit lK>yle. X4Q5 
Caxton X 'Uas Fair n8 He lahouied the gardins, sewethe 
sccdcs for « .ibochis, ancl tolcwoitcs. 1570 l.irviNs JZ/iv/’/. 

II A rahage, herbe. 1580 Hahkt Alv. Cabage, or culcwoort, 
btassica C,tli.igc, or cole cabege, /'rrtW/Vrt 1580 

Evi.y Fuphues (Arb.t 37 x As little agreemenc as is betaixt 
the Vine and the Cabish. * 59 ® Shahs. Alerr^ ll’. i i. 124 
Good woits? good Cabidge.. xfiso Vfnnrr / la Recta \ii. 

1 35 The great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, com- 
monly called Cabliigc. 1604 Cai'T. Smith I'lrgiuta vi. 220 
'I'hosetliat sow. .C.irrats, Cabiilge, and sucli like. 1658 Sir 
T. Hrowne Ilydnot. Ded , Cato seemed to dote upon 
Cabhadge. X670 G. H. Hist. Caniinals iii. iil. 307 'Ihey . . 
knew how to save hoih their Goat and their Cabbadge. 
x688 R. HohMK. Armoury 11. 64 'a The Colcwort is the 
same to the Cabhach. X699 Evfiyn Acetaria § 11 "I is 
scarce .a hundred yc-ars miicc we first had cabbages out 
of Holland. X7X9 l.oHrK)N & Wisk Compl. Card. 199 Pan- 
calicrs, or Millan CahKiges, ^%hlch produce small headed 
Cabbages for Winter. x85a Hauthornk Flitkedale Rom. 
vii. (1885) 79 Unless it he .i Sxivoy cabbage 1875 Jowftt 
Plato led. 3) III. 243 CabViages or any other vegetables 
which aic fit for boiling. 

2 . Transferred with epithets to various other 
plants: Arkansaa Cabbage, Streplanthuc obtusi- 
folius ; Chinese Cabbane, Brassica eliinensis ; 
Dog’s C., Thetygcsnuni Cynocrambe, a succulent 
herb of the Mediterranean ; Kerguelen’s Iiand 
C., Pringlea antiscorbntica ; Meadow or Skunk 
C., Symplocarpus fadidus, a North American 
plant with a garlic ixiour ; St. Patrick’s C. <» 
London Pbiub ; Sea Cabbage Ska Kai.k, 
Crambt maritima ; Sea-otter’s C., a remark- 
able sea-weed, Ncreocystis, found in the North 
Pacific. {Treas. Bot., and Miller Ping. Names of 
Plants.') 

8. The tender unexpanded centre or terminal 
bud of palm trees, which is in most species edible. 


and if often eaten, though its renaoval killi the 
tree. See Cabbaob-tbbs. 

ifiJIT. Vbbiibv in P'enuy Papers (1833^ 195 CablMS, that 
grows on trees, some an hundr^ foot high, sfioy DAiinxB 
Kegt. 1 . x66 The Cabbage itself whenit Is uulen out o 1 
the Leaves . . is as white as Milk, and as sweet as a Nut 
if eaten raw. irafi P. Browne Jamaica (1780) 34a The 
Coco-Nut Tree . .The tender shoots at the top aflbni a plea- 
sant green or cabbage. 183a Ygg. Subst. Food 175 The 
cabbi^ . . is white . . two feel long . . thick as a man's am. 
t88e Tennbnt Ceylon I. X09 note. The cabbage, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pickles and preserves. 

f 4 . The burr whence ipiing the horns of a deer ; 

also « Cabaoino. 

c 1590 Lacy Buckds Teet.. My cabage I wyll the hoonde 
for strife, ifiix CoTtiR., Afrtr/r. .the cabbadge of a Deeres 
ht^. 

6. Comb. a. Simple : of cabbage or cabbages, 
as calbage-blcuU, ‘Cater, -jtenuer, -garden, -garth, 
-ground, -grower, -leaf, -stalk, -slock, -stump \ 
like a cabbage in shape, cabbage -tuff, t -shoe- 
sir ing. b. Special, as cabbage bark, the 

narcotic and anthelmintic bark of the oabbage- 
bark tree or Cabbagb-trkb, Andira inermisi^.O. 
Leguminosm ) ; cabbage beetle cahhagt JUa \ 
cabbage butterfly, the White butterfly of 

Knglish gardens and fields, Pteris Brassiem, some- 
times also the Small White (/'. Rapes) ; eabbage- 
ooIo^^Cabuagb 1 ; oabbage-daiay, a local name 
of the Globe-flower ( 7'rollius) ; cabbage-flea, a 
minute leaping beetle, llaltica consobrina, the 
larvu: of whicli destroy cabbage plants ; oabbage- 
fly, a two-winged fly {Anthomyia Brassiew), the 
grubs of which destroy the roots of cabbage; 
cabbage-head, the head formed by the unexpanded 
leaves of a cabbage ; also fig. a brainless fellow, 
a thickliead ; oabbage-lettuoe, a variety of lettuce, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head ; cabbage- 
moth. one of the Noctuina {Mamestra Brassiem), 
the caterpillar of which infests the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-net, a small net to boil cabbage in ; cab- 
bai; e-palm, Arcia oleracea, a native of the West 
Indies, etc. : see Cabbage-tree ; cabbage-plant, 
a young plant or seedling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-rose, a double red rose, with large round 
compet flower \Rosa centifoHa ) ; cabbage-wood, 
(c.) the wood ol the cabbage-tree, (A) Eriodendron 
anfroiltiosum, a tree related to Bombax\ cab- 
bage- worm, any larva which devours cabbage, csp. 
that of the Large While butterfly, called in Scot- 
land kailwoitn ; also the Cabbaoe-tbee worm. 

X777WHIGHT in Fhil. Trans. LXVIE 507 ITie *Cabbage- 
hark lire, or Woim-bark irre, grows in . . Jamaica, ibed. 
508 Frevh cab)>nee-hark tastes mucilaginous. x866 Treas. 
Dot. 63 'J’he bark is known as BastaH Cabbage Bark or 
Worm Hark; its use is now obsolete. x8x6 Kirb4 & Sr. En- 
tomol. (18431 Ib 38J ^ be brva of the •cabbage- butterfly 
[^i'ontta Friissir.Ti. iBaB Froc. Fsrte. Nat. Lltih 11 . No. 6 
28 'I he caterpillar ol the Common While Cabbage liuilcr- 
y. is often injurious to the .Swedish, turnip. X865 luteli. 
Obsemu No. 47. 396 'I'hc small while Laubage-bultcrAy 
(Fiens Kopx\ 1579 Lasgham Card. Health <1633) 151 
•Cabliagc cole boylc J, is very good with teufe. x6ao Vkmner 
Via Retta vii. 13:, Colcwoils or Cole arc much vsed to be 
e.aen, cspcrlilly The Cabbage C’olc. x 05 i Mrs. Lanke.ster 
H 2oGlol>e-fluwcr . .In Scotland, .culled Lucken 
(•ov^an, or “Cahkigc-daisy. x88a Garden 4 Mar. *v/* I he 
rjoi-e.iiing fly, or ♦Cabbage fly. X790 Burke hr. Rex\ 224 
The icnant-nglit of a •cabbage-garden .the very shadow of 
a constructive properly. 1887 J. K. Laughton in Diet. Nat. 
Ftog IX. 435/a During Siintri O’Drien’s ' iJibbage-garden ' 
rclH'llion. xwx N. 4 Q. Ser. iii. Ill 344 The old * i^ndy ' 
garden . . is staked out into three •canbage-garths. xn4 
At/unatum 6 Dec. 725/2 '1 he eyes of those poor •cabbage- 
glowers down there 168a Mi<s. Urhn false Count 11724) 
III. 146 Thou foul filthy *L.»bbagc-hcad. 1688 R. Hulmr 
Armoury ii. 194/1 The gret'ii Calerpiller worm .. feeds on 
•Cabbish-leaves. X753 Hanvuav Tkiv. 11762 1 . 111. xlii. 196 
They also use . a cabbage-ieaf under their hats. 156a 
Turnkr Herbal \\. 26a, Called .•Cabbage leites, because il 
goeth all into one heade, as cabbage cole dothe. *74* koutpL 
Pam -Piece i. ii. 175 'I'he largest and hardest Cabbage-Let- 
tuce you can get. 1848 Froc. Ferru Nat. Club II. No. 6. 
329 C.iterpillars of. the •Cabliage Moili. xyax C. King 
Fill. Ale* ill. 11 . 136 Ihc Unshorn Du/eiis, the *Cabhaee- 
N..-t llays, and other sorry Woollen Manufattnres of trie 
French Nation. 174a Siii nsionf .Vt xxxiiL 291 
Apples with C.ihh.igc-iiet y* cover'd o’er. 1833 Marrvat 
F. .Simple xiv, Omters v ho boil then’ 'talori, in a cal>- 
bage-nel hanging in the ship's coppers. 1778-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) I. iqg A few plants, gathered from the cabbage- 
palm, which had been inisiukrn for the cocoa-tree, xl^ 
Th. Kosr Humboldt's Ttav 111 . xxx. 21 x I'he cylinden, m 
palmciio, improperly (.illcd 'the cabbage palm', three feet 
long, and ti\e to six inches thick. 1646 Evll\n Kal. Hort. 
(1729)19^ Plant forth your •Cabbagc-Pl.'xnls. xj^x Compl. 
/•am -Piece It. 111. 355 I'ransplant some Cabbage.plnnts of 
the Sug.ar-loaf kind. 1795 Wolc'ott (P. Pindar) Fiudariana 
Wks. iHii IV. 183 Wirh •C.'ibbage-roses loaded, glaring, 
vast. 1838 Visitor, The cabbage rose ha.s hten known 
as the hundred-leaved rose since the tune of Pliny. 16x3 
Kowi.ands four Knai'ts, Fatre of Spy, Ills 'cabage ruffe, 
of the oiitragconse size, Starched in colour to beholders 
eyes. Ibtd. (1843) 4S Let us have standing colters, in 
the fashion, great 'cabbage-sliooesi rings, (pray you bigge 
enough). x8^ Dismamj Contngshy v. iii. The interrup- 
tion of a *cnhba|^c.stalk was represented as a question 
from some intelligent individiial in the crowd. 185* 
Mavuew Lend. Labour 1 . 339, 1 picked out of the gutter, 
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and eat like a dof— orange-peel and old *cabbage-ttumpa 
1S43 Watsmton Cycl. Commirc* v, *Cabbegewood . . 11 
sometimee utted in ornamental furniture. 1885 A. B. Ellis 
IK A/r. ItL i. 9 Tree-ferns and cabbam-wood grow luxuri- 
antly on the main ridge of mountains [in St. Helena]. t688 
R. Holms Armoury 11. aos/i The *Cabbach or Lettice 
Worm, .turns into a Butter-fly all white. 

Cabbi^B (kse'btd,^), sb.^ [This and the ac- 
companying Cabbaok v.'^ appear in the 17th c. 
Herrick ( 1648) uses garbage and carbage^ appar- 
ently for * shreds and patches used as padding*. 
If this was a genuine use at the time, carbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabbage. 

Hbhmick Hesprr. (Haxl.) I 79 Upon some tVomon, Pieces, 
patches ropes of haire, In-laid garbage ev'rywhere. 1 1. 335 
IZ/oH Lup«St His credit cannot get tne inward carbage for 
his cloathes as ycL 

(Among other messes as to its oririn, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Csbbagb ; or to be 
referred to OF. cabust imposture, trick, cabuter to deceive, 
cheat ; or to F. cabtu rush-basket, Sp. cabacAo, also OF. 
cabas cheating,^ theft, F. i a/^oirrr to pack up, to cheat, steal, 
cabtuifur thief; but evidence is wanting.)] 

I . Shreds |,or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite. 

1M3 f/udibras (Spurious) 11. 56 (I..) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage. So squires take care of bag and baggage. 
171^ D’Uhkey Pills (187a) IV. 50 The Taybir we know 
he is loth To take any Cabbage at all. i8ia Southey 
Omuiana II. 37 Those philosophers who have a taylorlike 
propensity for cabbage. 1831 CaaLYLa Hart. Kes. 111. xi. 
Living on Cabbage. 

1 2 . slang. A tailor. Ohs. 

1690 B. K. Diet. Cant. Cmv^ Cabba/^s, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up. 1708 Mottkux 
Hawlais IV. lii. (17^7) aia Poor Cabbage’s Hair grows 
through his Hood. Netu Cant. Dict.^ Cabbage \ Tay- 

lors are so called, because of their. Love of that Vegetable. 
The Cloth they steal and piirluiii. .is also called Cabbage. 

8. Schoolboy slang. A ‘crib’ or key whence a 
pupil suiTeptitiously copies his exercise; a ‘cab*, 
t Cabbage, sb^d obs. rare. Also 6 oabage. 
[npp. related to Cabin {caban^ cahane, cabbin)^ in 
sense * den or lair of a beast ’.] A tlcii or lair. 

1567 MAPLRTfrr. Forest He hath his cabbage in the 
yearth with two contrary wayes viideriiiiMcd to enter into 
It, or to run out of it at his pleasure : verie wide at (he com- 
ming in, hut sls narrow and straight about (he iiud cabbage. 
1570 Levins Manip. 11 A cabage, bedde, stega. 

Ca’bbage, V.^ [f. Cabbage ; or ad. F. 
cabusser*to cabbadge, to grow to a head ’ (Cotgr.).] 

I I . tnlr, a. To grow or come to a head, as 
the horns of a deer. Obs. 

r<isa8 Skelton Sp. Parrot 481 So bygge a bulke of brow 
auutieri cabagyd (hat ycre. 

b. To form a head, as a cabbage or lettuce. 

1601 Hoi.lanu Pliny xix. viii. II, 35 To make (hem cab. 
b.ige the better and grow fairc and Dig. s6i6 Sukfl. & 
Makkh. Lountr. Farm 163 The sooner you reinoue your 
Lettuce .. the sooner it will Cablmgc. 1843 Kihuy &. Sf. 
Fntomol. I. 155 Destroying the plant before it cabbages, 

2 . trans. See Cabochk v. 

1530 Faust.r. 596^1, I kahage a deere, je cahakhe. .1 wyll 
cabage my dcre, and go with you. 1819 Scott Hr. Lamm, 
ix, 'ine head of the stag should be cabbaged iu order to 
reward them. 

Ca’bbage, [see Cabbage J^.2] trans. {vnA 
absol ) To pilfer, to appropriate surrcpliiiously : 
a. orig. said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments. 

syia Akbutknot yohn Bull 1755) 14 Your taylor instead of 
threads, cabages whole yards ol cloath. 1793 W. KonRR ta 
Looker-on 111. 388 Ben Bodkin, who had cabb.aged 
most notoriously in the making of Sam Spruce’s new coat, 
1830 Blacksv. Mag. XXVII. 117 Our Tailor says, ‘ I like 
not the charge of plagiarism ' Nevertheless, he c.ahhages. 
1873 H. Sfkncer atud. Hoc. VI. 137 Ihe tailor 'cabbaged’ I 
the cloth he used. 

b. trans/, c. In Schoolboy slang — To crib, 
cab. 

1837 Gem. P. Thompson Rxerc. (1843^ IV. 334 A speech, 
whiLn . . had been what schoolboys call ' cabbaged , from 
some of the forms of oration . . published by way of carica- 
ture. 186a H. Marry AT J 'ear m S-weden 1 1. 387 Steelyards 
..sent by Gustaf Wasa as checks upon country dealers, 
who cabbaged, giving short weight 

Ca'bbag^,///. a.^ [f. Cabbage v.^ (orr^.l) 4 - 
-En.J Crown cabbngc-fashiun, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

*577 B- Googb Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 35 Cabe^ged 
ra{)C sowen after rie. i6s6 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Parm 
167 The cabbaged Lettuce. 1^ Dugaro Gate Lat. Uni. 

S 88. 39 Cole wort, which, .becometh cabbaged. 17*3 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet. 11. s. v. May^ If any of the Imperial Let- 
ticcs are cabbaged. 

Ca’bbaged, ///. a^ [f. Cabbage v.-] Pil- 
fered, as shretU by a tailor. 

17*9 Coffey Beggar's IVed. 1. 1, I shall convert his cab- 
baged threads into a stone Doublet. 

Cabbage-palm >= next : see Cabbage sb.'^ 5. 
Ca-bbage-trea. [f. Cabbage sb.^ i, 2.] 

1 . A name given to several palm trees whose 
central unexpanded mass of leaves or terminal bud 
is eaten like the head of a cabbage ; esp. 

a. The West Indian tree, Arcca or Oreodoxa 
oleracca^ also called Cabbage-palm and Palmetto 
Poyalf growing to a height of 1 50 or aoo feeL 


b. Chammropt PtUmetto of the Southern U. S. 

o. Euterpe oieraeea of Brazil and ? W. Indies. 
cL Livistona inermis of Northern Australia. 

6. Corypha australis of Australia, the leaves of 
which are made into baskets, hats, etc. 

178S Sloame Jamaica II. no This is most evident In the 
top of that called the Cabbage tree. 1758 P. Browne 
Jamaica 34a The Barbadoes Cabbage Tree . . is the most 
beautiful tree 1 have ever seen, and may be esteemed the 
queen of the woods. 1779 Forrest Voy. N, Gnmea 133 We 
..saw many aneebong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. 17^ Morse Amer. Geog. I. 677 (S. Carolina) The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility or which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. 

2 . Other trees a id plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage- bark Tree, An- 
dira inermis of the West Indies; a palm-iike 
liliaceous plant of New 2 U:aland, Cordyline indi- 
visOf liearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Blaok O. T., Andira inermis (see above) ; — 
of St. Helena : Melanodendron intcgrifolium 
of South America: the leguminous genus Geof- 
froya. Canary Island O. T., Cacolia kleinia 
furvi/olia^ a composite plant. Small Umbelled 

0. T., Commidendron spurium, (Miller Plant 
Names y 1S84.) 

1796 Steoman Surinam II. xxiii. 164 The black-rabbage 
tree, the wood of which . . is in high estimation among car- 
penters and joinert. 1884 Gordon-Cumming in Century 
Mag. XXVI 1. 930 The settlers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cabbage-trea 
8 . attrib.f as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabhage- 
tree") ; oabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

x88o Blacksv Mag Feb. 167 'I'he chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. Ibid. 171 Raising his cabbage-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap to drop to its place. 1790 Stri>- 
MAN Surinam II. 33 Groe-groe, or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam. . In taste they partake of all 
the spires of India.. these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca’bbaging, vbl. sb.^ [f. Cabbage vy] The 
giowth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 
etc.). 

*737 Millfr Diet. s. v. Brassica. 1741 Compi. 

Pam.-Pietew. in. 364 TianspUut Lettuce fur Cabbaging. 

Ca‘bbagi 3 i|[, vbl. sb:^ [f. C abbage - 1 - -ino L] 
Pilfering, puiloining. Also attrib. 

1768 F>arl Carlisle in Sehvyn 4 Contemp. II. 313 You 
had better come to Spa ; it is an excellent cabbaging place. 

Ca'bbagy, a. rare, [see -r *.] Having the 
chnracCcri.stics of a cabbage ; cabbage-like. 

1883 Lady Uloomfifld Bemin. Court ^ Di/lom, Li/c I. 
iii. 6$ 'I he very cabbagy gre*-ii of summer. 

!l Cabbala (kse-balaL AlhO 6 ~ cabala (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. cabbala, ad. Rab- 
binical Ileb. qabbdldh ‘tradition*, f. (the 

biblical) i53p (in Piel) qibbcl ‘ to receive, accept, 
admit 

1. The name given in post-biblicil Hebrew to 
the oral tradition handed down fium Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud, b. To- 
wards the beginning of the thirteenth century a.d. 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 

15x1 Fi&HtR ICks, (1876) 333 Cabala . . is derived fro man 
to man by mouth only and not by wrytynge. Ibid. 336 
Al->o theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete cnidyryon.s 
not wryien in the byble. 16^ Murk Conject. C(ibbal.{\’j\"^) 
Pref. i, The Jewish Cabbala is cuiiccivcd to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, which Moses re- 
ceived from the mouth of God.^ 1693 Phil. Trnns. XVII. 
801 'J'he re.tl Cabala they make Two-fold, i.c. 7'he Doctrine 
of Scphiroih, and the Doctrine of the Four Worlds. 1837 9 
Hallam Htst. Lit, (18471 1. iii. § 93. 8u3 In the cl.iss of 
traditional theology, .we must place the Jewish Cabbala. 

2 . gen, t a. An unwritten tradition. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.47 HfenrylS. ofwhom a 
Cabala or tradition goes, that on his death-bed, lie confessed, 
hce had never sfiared man in his wraih, nor woman in his 
lust. i66a Stillingfi. Orig. Sacr. 11. iv. 94 Though the 
Jews would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of 
Caba'a too, and conveyed in a constant .succesnion from one 
Prophet to another. 169a Bfntley Boyle I.ect. viii. 374 
Without the benefit of letters, the whole Gospel would be a 
mere tradition and old cabbala. 

b. Mystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art. 

1665 Glanvii.i. Seeps. Sci. Addr. 13 Branches of a danger- 
ous Cabbala. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc, (1699) 59 Nor is it 
He to whom kind Heaven A secret cabala has ^iven. 1793 
Burkk Let, Wks. 1843 II. 341 Magisterial rabbins and doc- 
tors in the cabala of political science. x8zo Scorr Lady 0/ 
L. III. vi, Kager be read whatever tells Of mafiic, cabal^ 
and spcila. 1831 D. Wilson Preh, Ann, 11. iv. il aa6 Visi- 
ble signs of some native cabbala. 

1 8 . Of cabbala with : in the secrets of. Obs, 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP. 1. iii. it Astrologers, which 
pretend to be of Cabal la with tne starres. 

Cabba'liOf a. [ad. med.L. cabbalic-us."] Of 
or pertaining to the Cabbala. 

sdi^ N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit, Bible xiL 94 He rebukes the 
Cabbalick Doctors. ^ 1733 Chambers Cycl, SuPp., Cabbalic 
art, A rs caballica, is used by some writers tor art palm- 
strica, or the art of wrestling. 

Cabbalimn (kae biliz'm). Also oabollam. [f. 
Cabbala + -ibm : or ad. med.L. cabbalism •us,'] 


1. The ^item or manner of the Tewish Cabbala. 
1814 Wilkins Afercmy vUi. 33 Which kind of Ca- 
balism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
183a 1 . SluiTH Sol, Due, VI. eoo Sailing between Cabhelism 
and Platonism. S834 Kingsley AUxemdria tv, 136 The 
cabbalism of the old Rabbia. 

2. Mystic or occult doctrine ; mystery. 

IM Greene P'r, Bacon (1630) 8 Sore he doubts of Bacons 
CaMlisme. 1641 Find. Smeetymnuus xiiL 141 What Ca- 
balisme have we here f 1680 3 J Spencer Prodigies (1663) 
Pretty allegories, parables, cabboluuns. 

0. ? (Cf. Cabal, Cabaliht.) 

1847 Emerson Reprss, Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 984 ’They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A 
foreign gr^tness is the antidote for cabalism. 1858 — Eng. 
Traits xiii. Wks. 187a 1 1. 99, 1 do not know that there is more 
Cabalism in the Anglican, than in other Churches. 

Cabbalist (kse balist). Also oaballst. [ad. 
med L. cabbalista : see -I8T. Cf. also F. cabaliste.] 

1 . One who professes acquaintance with and 
faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

c 1333 Dewls hitrod. p'r. in Palsgr. 1058 Of the whiche 
knou^ge the cabalystes floth make fyftic gates. 1846 Sir 
T. Browne P'seud. EP. (1650 sii The doctnne of the Cabal- 
istn, who in each of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
'retragrainmaton. 1704 Sum ivan Fiictv Nat. II. 236 The 
Masoritrs and Cabbalists 1878 N. Amer. Beit, 468 I'he 
cubalists and Talmudists are responsible for him (AdamJ. 

2 . One skilled in mystic arts or learning. 

aisiqa Greene Dram. IFks. (iB^x 1. 183 The cab.'ilists 

that write of macic spells, x^ Swift 7 \ Tub v. (1709' 76 As 
eminent a Cabalist as his Disciples would fepreseiit him. 
X847 Kmkkson Poems, Initial Loz^e, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and a cabiilist. 1850 Maurice Mor. 4 Mel. Philos. 

I. 157 Plato fell the temptation to be a cabbalisL 
8. See Cab A I iht. 

Cabbalistic ^kichali stik), a. Also cabal-, ff. 
prec. + -10, or direct ad. F. cahalisltquc, or med.L. 
cabbalistic-us.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense ; mysterious. 

x6a4 Miooleion Game Chess iv. li. Out of that cabalistic 
bloody riddle. 1665 J. .Spencer Prophecies 97 Ihe Cabba- 
listiik sense of Scripture. X684 N. S. Crit P.nq. Edit. Bible 
xii 95 'i'be Cabbulistick, and Allegorical Doctors. 1704 A. 
Coi I INS (jT. t hr. Belig. 258 I'he Revelation, being written 
. . in the C.'ibalistii.k style. 1863 Fy^V“ Htst. Man. 

VI X20 Certain bgures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Caobali stical, a. Al^o cabal-, [t. as prcc. -h 
-AL.J Oi or pi itaining to what is cabbalistic ; also 
^Cabballsiio. 

n *593 H. Smith IFks. (1867) IL T8a By art cabalistical. 
X7a3 Matheh Find. Bible vxr A C.tLahsliLal explanation of 
Dcul. iv. 4. 1830 Scott Demonol. vi. 'I’o show the ex- 

tent of Ins CHbalistical knowledge. X838 9 Haliam Hist. 
Lit, L I. iii. §96. 308 His famous 900 theses logical, ethical 
. .and cabbalistical. 

Cabbali’stically, dfr/p. ff. prcc +-LY-i.] In 

a cabbalistic manner ; accoiding to the Cabbala. 

x6m Sir T. Herbert Irav. 131 (T.) Rabbi Klias, from 
the nrsi verse of the first rh.'ipter 01 Genesis, where the letter 
aleph IS SIX times found, rabalistu .illy concludes that the 
world shall endure just six thousand yeaiA. 1693 W. Fkekk 
Set. hs%. iv. 3j Who but a Madman would think the Num- 
ber Five L'.ibahstically sanctified, because a Man has Five 
Fingers, Five 'Foes, etc. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics 11860) 
II 107 How to nronounce cabbalistically the potent name. 
CaobaliBtlCO- m comb. Cabiialistically. 

X83X Caklvi.e Sort. R. 1. v. Disquisitions of a cabalistico- 
sarlurial and quite antediluvian casu 
t Ca'bbalisep V. Obs. Also oabal-. [ad. F. 
cabaUse-rc^(s\\\ c. in Littr^), or med.L cabbalizdre\ 
8CC -IZE.] inlr. To use or aflect the manner of the 
cabbalists ; to speak mystically. 

x(S6o H. More Myst. Godl. i. viii. 33 Here St John seems 
tocabbalire, as in .several places of the Apocalypse, that is, 
to speak in the language of the i.earned of tlie Jews. 

t Ca'bbaliser. Obs. Also oabal-. One who 
cabbalizes ; one who interprets by cabbala. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 77 Not all thy seuenty Es- 
drean Cabali^ers, who traditionately from Moyscs rccciued 
the Laws interpretation. 

Cabbaa, -ane, -alne, -en, early ff. CABiir. 
Cabber (kse'bdj). colloq. [f. Cabj^.<' 1 -i--£k 1 .] a 
cab- horse. 

'imes 37 Get. 3/4 Sixteen short-legged, active, clever, 
Young Cabbers. 

Cabbie (ks bi). Obs. or dial. ‘ A sort of box 
made of laths, which claps close to a horde's side, 
narrow at the top so as to prevent the grain in it 
from being spilled* (Jam.). Also ‘a small barrow 
or iK>x with two wheels used for drawing* ibid. 

*795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVl. 187 I'he other implements of 
husbandry are harrows . . cabbies, crook-saddles, creels. 

Cabbin,-ine, Cabblnet : see Cabin, Cabinet. 
Ca'bbing, vbl, sb. [f. Cab v.] Cab-driving, 
cab-leiling. ( Also a/// r A) 

1870 Poll Mall G. 04 Oct. XI The cabbing interest has 
•uflTered from the war. 

Cabbld (kse'b’I), V. Iron-smelting \ To break 
up flat pieces of partially finished iron for fagot- 
ting. (See quots.) Hence Gabbler, Gabbling. 

1849 Wealb Diet, Terms t. v.. The procesi. .which in 
Gloucestershire u called 'scabbling* or more correctly 
*cabbliii2’. .is simply breaking up this flat iron into smaU 
pieces. Men are especially allocated for this operation, 
and are named ‘cabblers^. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek, 
418/1 The pig iron is. .4. Tilted ; making a flat, oval plate. 

5. Cabblea\ that u, broken up into pieces. ^ Fagoted, 
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187$ Un Diet, Arif 1 . 458 Finery Iron Is emelted with 
charcoaJ, and when • soft man of about two hundred- 
weight ii formed it it hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness ; this is allowed to cool, and 
b then broken up into small pieces, which b the process of 
cabbling or scabbling. 

Cabbozw Cabbonet, earW IT. Cabin, Cabinet. 
Oabborne, obs. var. of cabbon^ caban^ Cabin. 
iflS^ Abp. PABKEa Psalttr cxxxii. 385 Be it my shame : if 

I go in My Cabbome house : in rest to lygh. 

T Cft'bby Obs. ? A garden pick or hoe. 

idS 3 UsQUiiART Rabelais 1. xxiii. With little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, Grubbing-hooks, Cabbies Pruning-lcnives, 

and other Instruments requisit for gardning. 

Cabby ^ ikae-bi;. [f. Cab + A 

cab-driver. 

sflSP Alt y. Round No. 177 Call the cabby up for my 
trunk and hat-box. 1881 Times 19 Jan. lo/a Such * cabbies ’ 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them. 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Cabin. 

Cabbysshe, obs. form ol Cabbage. 

Ca'bdom. nonce wd. [f. Cab sb.^ + -dom.] That 
part of the community specially interested in cabs, 
as owners or drivers. 

x868 Morn. Her. 25 Aug., Cabdom is furious against the 
railway companies. 

II Cabeer (Uablej). [Arab. Hj-tJ kabir^ lit. 

‘ big, ^os\'\ 

175a Brawfs Lex Mercai. 911 Cabeer, a Money used for 
accounts at Mocha, of which So may be reckoned to a 
French Crown. Ibid. 913 Caveers. 

Cabel, -ell, -ello, obs. forms of Cable. 
Caben, early form of CabIn. 

Caber (k^i bsj). Sc. Also 6 oabir, kabar, 
kebber, kebbre. [a. Gaelic cabar pole, spar, 
rafter - Irish cabar lath, Welsh ccibr beam, ralter. 
Com. ceber, keber rafter, beam, Breton 9th c. in 
l.u.xemb fol. *tign;r, cepriou\\ 

1 . A pole, or spar, usually consisting of the 
stem of a young pine or fir-lree, used in house- 
carpeniry, scafibTcling, etc. 

* 5*3 Bouglas Aifu'ts xii. v. i86 His sch.ift that was als 
rude and siiuair. As it liad beyn a cabyr or a spar. 1718 A. 
Kamsay Christ's Kuk iii xviii, They frae a barn a kalmr 
laughl. 17^6 Mh.s. Calokhwooi) (1884 i6aToevery 
plant they give a pole, which is a tree, like the smallest sort 
of what we call cahers. i860 G. H. K 'J'our 164 They 

hung iheiu (iroutsj on the cabers of their wigwams. 

2. esp. as used in the Highland athletic exercise 
of throwinfr or tossiufr the laber. 

i66x Standard 16 July, '1 ossing the caber. 187s Daily 
Neivs a6July, ( a her 'lli rowing 1881 Doys* Newspaper 
6 July, '1 he caber is simply a roughly hewn pine trunk 
denuded of ii!t bramhes 'lo loss this .skilfully the athlete 
puiiie'i the siiuiller end against Ins bicast, 111 an upright 
position, and, suddenly raising it by sheer force to u level 
with his shoulder, throws it Iroiii him in such a manner 
that the thick eiitl louchcs the gruuud iirst, and the trunk 
falls away from him. 

Cabern, ohs. foim of Cabin (of a ship\ 

Cabfill (Iste-hlul). [f. Cab sb'A + -ruL ] As 
mucli or as ituiny as a c .b will hold. 

18^ Macaulav in t.i/e er Lett. (18S0) II. 43a Took a 
cahlull ofhookii to Wcslboiirnc Terrace. 

II Cabiai vka'biiai). [Fr., a. (Jnlibi (or Cnrib of 

French Guiana). lirasil-Spi achcn.'\ A 

native name of the Capybara {//yJf ochccrus Capy~ 
bara), sometimes used by natuialisls. 

*774 Goi.nsM. Nat. //«/. (1862) I. xiv 2^9 Animals which 
seem, to make each a distinct species in itself the Cabiai. 
Jbtd. III. VI. (JoD.) 1 he capibara, or cabiai ; it is a native 
of South America, and is chielly seen m fiequenling llie 
borders of lakes and rivcr.s like uii otter. 

Cabidge, -ige, obs. forms of Carbaoe. 

Cabin, vnr. form of Caball, a hoisc. 

Cabil le, obs. form of Cabi.k. 

IlCabilliau, cabelian (ku-bil j, ka-belyau). 
Also kabbelow. [a. F. cabillaudf cabtiaUy Du. 
kahcljauWy a name used (according to Franck) by 
all tiie coast tiermans since the 14th c. ; MI.G. 
kabelaWy Gcr. kabliau^ kabeljau, Sw. kabeljOy Da. 
kaheljaUy med.L. cabcllauwus{K.D. 1133 inCarpen- 
tier's Du Cange). It has been generally regarded as 
a transposed loxvrmi bakcljauwybakkcljiiu, Bacalao, 
which IS however not compatible with the history 
of that word, q.v ] Cod-nsh ; 'codfish which has 
been salted and hung for a few days, but not 
thoroughly dried ; also, a dish of cud mashed ’ 
(Smyth Sailor s Word-bk.\ 

1696 W. Mountaguu Debits Holland’^ A good Dish of 
Cahill iaii, Cod-Fish, of winch the Dutcli in gcncial are 

f reat Admirers. 1731 Mxdlly K oilmen's Cape 0/ G. Hope 
I. 1S8 At the Csq>e there are several soits of the fish call’d 
Cabcliau. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk.y Kabbehrtv. 

Cabin (kte bin). Forms : 4-7 oabane, 5 8 
oaban, 5 kaban, 5-7 oabon, 6 oabban, -ane, 
•aine, -on, -yn, oaben, 6-8 oabbin, 7 oabben, 
oabbine, oabine, cabern, 7- cabin. [M£. ca- 
bane, a. F. cabane (— Pr., Pg. cabana, Sp. m- 
tafla, CaX,cabanya, It. capanna) L. capanna, 
in Isidore, ' tugurium parva casa est ; hoc rustici 
capanna vocant’ ; in Keichenau glosses 8th cent. 
taoanna, Mod.F. has cabine from Eng. in sense 5.] 


1 1 . A temporary ihelter of slight materiali ; a 
tent, booth, temporary hot. Obs, 

T«i4oo Morio Artk. 3099 CabaiMt coverede for kynges 
anoyntede With clothes of clere golde for knyghtea and 
o}»cr. igfli Maebbck J 3 k, ef L^otss 148 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigs of trees, such little pretie lodgings 
as we call T^bens or Boothea i6ox SHsaa TiotL AC l v. 
987 Make me a willow Cabine at your gate, a 1649 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. HUt, yam, IV, Wka (1711) 76 Cabanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeda tSsy 09 Heawsrcb Saul 937 
From the wilderncM there comes a blabt. That casts my 
cabin of assurance down. 

t b. spec. A soldier*! tent or temporary shelter, 
t a 1400 Morte Arih. 733 Tentex and othire toy lex, and 
targex fulle ryche, Cabanes and clmhe sokkea >533 Bhbndb 
Q. Curtius B b i. There fell sodainlie a great storme . . 
within their cabnaines, which so moche aniicted the Soul- 
diours . . that, etc. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 111. 
vii, I'he Courts of Princes, .the Cabbins of Soldiera »«» 
H01.CRUKT Procopius 11. 67 The Pemans. .fell among their 
Cabbins, and were rifling the camp. 

2 . A peimanent human habitation of rude con- 
struction. Applied esp. to the mud or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished fiom the more comfortable * cottage* of 
working men, or from the 'hut* of the savage, or 
temporary ‘ hut * of travellers, explorers, etc. 

C1440 Promp. Paw. 57 Cahan, lytylle howse, 
lum, capaua. xe£lb Paintes Pal. Pleas. 1 . 98 He dwelt 
alone in a little catxane in the fleldcs not farre from Athenes. 
1570 Levins Mauip. 163 A cabboni gurj^ustium. ^ 
Fleming Contn. Holitished 111 . 1356/1 Being taken in nis 
calibin by one of the Irishrie. ^ x6i8 Sia R. Boyle in Lu- 
more Papers 118861 I. 106 To give her a Room to bwyld her 
a cabben in. 1670 O. H. Hist. Cardinals \. iii. 65 Not a 
Mendicant, .could be j^rswaded to leave his Cabane ^ i^s 
IViTV J'ol. Anal. 9 There be (in Ireland] x6o, 000 Cabins 
without Chimnc>s. 1799 Siiei.vockb Artillery iv. 255 The 
Cabbiii of Romulus was only thatched with Straw, a 1745 
Swift Wks i i8aH 1 1 . 78 The wretches are forced to pay for a 
filthy cabin and two ndges of potatoes treble^ the worth. 
*794 SuiLivAN View Nat, II. An extensive country 
covered with cabans. x83a Hr. Mar i ineau Ireland i i A 
nuid cabin here and there is the only ve.stige of human 
habiiution. 1850 Mrs. Stuwe {/i/le) Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
b. Used ihetorically for * poor dwelling’. 

* 59 ® 1 ^* Jonson Aw. A/an in Hum. 1. v. (1616) 16 Posses'^e 
no gentieraeii of our acquaintance, with notice of my 
lodging. Not that 1 need care who know it, for the Cabbin 
IS conuenicnt. 1607 l)EKKER.S#r T. IVyatt Wks. 1B73 111 . 
loi A simple Cabin, for so gieat a Prince, 
t B. A cell : e. g. of an anchorite or hermit, in a 
con^cnt or prison ; a cell of a honeycomb. Obs. 

1369 Langl. /*. PI. A. XII. 35 Clergy in to a caban crepte. 
1387 TsbVLSA Higden Rolls Ser. I. 221 In the tlicatre 
. Lubans and deiiiteH [lel/ulx mnnsionum\. 1480 C’axton 
ChroH. hng. ccliv. 320 'I’hey put hym in a Cabon and his 
ihapelync for to shryue hym, i'1530 More De quat. 
Ntnnss Wks. 84/2 The cailor . . thrusteth your blodc into 
.some other caban. 1571 ll anmfr Chron. Irel. 1 1633 57 Hce 
went inio France, ancl made them Cabanes, after the Irish 
manner, in stead of Monabtenes. s6xx Bible ')er. xxxvii. 16 
When Icremiah w.is entred into the dungeon, and into the 
cabbins. 1616 Suki-l. & Makkh. Countr. Farm 322 I Bees] 
bii >ie 111 iimkiMg Comlies, and building of little Cabbins. 
b. A small room, a bedroom, a boudoir. 

Obs. 

1594 Carew 7 >mF(i 88 i> 38 Gay clothing, and close cab- 
banes eke she llycs. 1607 R. Wilkinson Aterchant-toy. 30 
Site that riscth to dinner . . A for every fit of an idle feucr 
betako her stiaight to her cabbin againe. 1614 Kalek.ii 
Ihst. Worldx 83 'I'hou shaft make C'abines in the Arke. 
rx6ao Z. Bovo Zion’s P lowers 0855; 71 She steek’t her 
cabin doore. 

t 4 . A natural cave or grotto ; the den or hole 
of a wild beast Ohs. 

*377 Langi . P PI, B. III. 190 Ac J»ow. crope in to a kaban 
f<.»r colde of hi nailcs *583 Stanyhurht Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 23 
A cel or a cabban by nature formed, is vndcr. Gola, 

After. 18^1 1 5 Cabbins and canes in England and in Wales. 
Ibid. 14 The beastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbin 
closse. 160X Holland Pliny 1 . 358 It might resemble a 
very cabbin and rauc indeed. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 
98 The beavers, .build cabins, or bouses for themselves. 

6. A room or comfiaitment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room in 
a ship fi'F othcers or passengers. 

138a WvcLiF F.zek. xxvii. 6 Thi scctis of rowers . . and thi 
litHcabaiis. 1483 C WA 2*1 rrr/. co A Caban of cuke (coke A. ; 
capana. 1530 Balsgr. 202/1 Cabbyn in a sbyppe, labatn. 
*M 5 Decades IV. Ind. i. v. (Arb.) 86 Bcholdinge. .ihc 
tuppe castcH .. the cabens, the kt-ele. x6io Shak.s. I emp. 

I. 1. 15 Keepe your C.tbines : you do assist the storme. i6a6 
Caft. Smith Acad. Yng. ,Wamcn jo 'Lhe Captaincs Cab- 
ben or great Cabben. 1718 Lady M. W. Montague i.ett. 

II . Ivi. 85 An En,,lisli lady . . desired me to let her go over 
with me in iny cabin. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. iii. ted. 4* 41 
Oiellana. drew towards the great cabbin. 1835 Sir J. Ko&s 
N.-IV. Pass. xvii. 259 They were taken into the cabin. 

fb. A bcrih (in a ship). Hanging cabin \ a 
hammock, cot. Obs. 

*M® Pmi-Lirs Linsekoteds Trav Ind. in Arb. Garner 
11 1. 20 Each man his cabin to sleep in. i6a6 Capt. Smiih I 
Acetd. Yng. Seamen n A cabben, a hanging cabben, a 
Hamacke. 1607 Dampier Voy. (17201 111 . 1. 191 Captain 
Davis . . was thrown out of nis Cabbin. 173a Lediard 
Sethos II. VII. 120 Cabbins hung upon palm-trees 1769 
Falconer Diet. Afanne, Cajuies, the cabins or bed-places 
. .for the common Bailors. 

1 0 . A litter. Obs. 

1577 Hulinshed Chron. II. 770 People flocking .. some 
with ueircs, some with cabbins, some with carts . . to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded. <(1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 143 Some cuflin’d in their cabbins lie. 


f 7 . A (political) Cabinit : hence eediin emmei!, 
comnseiior, si^t. Ohs, 

Mb Fiatlv Clovis Myst, xiv. 193 They ore mada of the 
Cabin CounoeU, and become leaden in our vestries. 1843 
TVw# Is^psrmor 9 llieir Majesties Letten under the caUiie 
Signet. 1644 Milton Areop. Wks. 1738 1 . 149 Haughti- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counaellore that usim’d of Tate. 
1640 iv. (1851) 364 Puttina off such wholesome acta 
and councels, as the ^litic Csbin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. Ibid. xL 495 To vindicate and restore the Righu 
of Parlament invaded by Cabin councela 1876 W. Row 
Conin, BlaiVs Auiobiog, xiL (1848) 430 A close oabin coun- 
cil plotting and contrivm^ all things. 

8. Comb, Chiefly in sense 5, os cabin-keeper, 
-passage, -passenger, -scuttle, -stairs, -window, etc. ; 
cabin-parioured (having a parlour no bigger than 
a ship’s cabin); foabin-bed, a berth. Also 
Cabin-bot, -mate. 

1710 Db Fob Cwsos (1840) II. IL jx He li^ in a *cabin-bed. 
s8^ Vancouver Agric. Devon (x 81 2) 380 "Cabin keepers to 
shipwrights. i8oa W. Tavlor in KobDerds Mem. I. 4x0 
The squeexed, *cabin-parIoured houselets of Dover. 1830 
Galt Laurie T. vii. t. (x849> ^ my passege in hmr 

—a "cabin-passage. 1760 Wesley yrnl, 94 Aug., Half . • 
were "cabin passengers, iggi H. Melville IVkale xxuL 
138 The silent steersman would watch the "cabin-scuttle. 
1743 Fielding y. tVild iii. vii. 323 Falling down the "cabb.n 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. 

Cabin (kac bin), V. [f- the sb., q.v. for Forms.] 

1 . intr. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or as 
in, a cabin (senses 1-4). 

VERtta Bias. Gentrie 49 Flying^from their houses^ 
and cabaning in woods and caues x» Shaki. Tit, A. iv. 
ii. 179 And sucke the Goate, And caboin in a Caue. i6m 
Fulbeckb Pandectes 32 Vnder the shadow of Sciplo the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabbon. 1611 Hbywood 
Gold. Age I. i. Wks. 1874 III. 15 Perpetuall care shall cabin 
in my heart. iMg Pahkman Champlain ix. (1875) 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of the cove. 

2 . trans. To lodge, entertain, or shelter, as in a 
cabin. 

x6ee Fulbeckb 9nd Pt. Parall. 74 Chast learning cabboned 
with fnigall contentment. 1745 W. Thompson Sickness p. iv, 
Rock'd by the bla»t, and caoin'd in the storm. 

8. trans. To shut up or confine within narrow and 
hampering bounds. (Mostly after Shakspere.) 

160$ SHAKb. Meub. 111. IV. 24 Mow 1 am cabin’d, crib'd, 
confin'd, bound in. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxvi. llie 
faculty divine Is chain'd and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd. 
confined. 1846 Lytton ( 1853) 253 (One who] had 
the authority to cabin his mind in the walls of form. 18171 
Freeman Nonn. Conq. JV. xvii. 58 The newer foun- 
d.Ttion was cabined, cribbea, and confined in a very narrow 
space between the Cathedral Church and the buildings of 
the City, 
b. within. 

x;r8e Burke Sp. Bristol'WVs. III. 4iy They imagine that 
their souls are cooped and ^ibined in, unless they have 
some man. .dcMndeni on their mercy. 

4 . trans. To partition ij^into small apartments. 

i8i« Hist. y. Decastro 1 . 79 The inside of it . . is . . cab- 
bined off into small apartments. 

Ca bin boy. [f. Cabin sb, 5 + Boy.] A boy 
who waits on the officers and passengers on hoard. 

1706 Amherst Terra Hi. xiii. 67, I was sent to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the West-lndics. X773 Gentl Alag, XLllI. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cabbin-boy. 18^ Macaulay 
Hist, F.ng. I. iii. 303 Sir Christopher Mings .. entered the 
service as a cabin boy . . His cabin boy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudeslf^ Shovel. 

Cabined (kse bind). ppl. a. [f. Cabin sb, and 
v. -h-ED.] a. Made like a cabin ; furnished with 
a cabin, b. Confined in narrow space. C. 
Cramped,hampered, confined in action, thought, etc. 

* 59 * WvRLEY Armorte 146 Cabhind lodgings. 1634 
Milton Comus 140 From her cabined loophole peep. 18. . 
Bp. D. W11.8ON in Life (1860I II xiv. 41, 1 am in a bholeah 
or cabined Uiat. 1854 M. Arnold Poems (18771 1 - Her 
cabin’d ample spiriL 1863 W. Phillips Speeshes xii. 266 
Cabined American civilization. 

Cabinet (ksebii.^t). Forms: 6-7 oabonet, 
cabbonet, oabonet, 6- cabinet, (7 cabbinet). 

f app. Eng. dim. of Cabin, as seen by the earlier 
brms cabanet, cabonet, which go with the earlier 
forms of cabin ; but in senses 3-6 largely influenced 
by F. cabinet, which according to Scheler and 
Bracbet is nut a direct derivative of F. cabane, 
but ad. It. gabinetto ( “Sp. gahinete^ ‘closet, press, 
cbest of drawers’, app. a dialectal It. word going 
back to the same origin as Cabin.] 

I. A little cabin, room, repository. (Senses 1-3 
run parallel to those of Hov\ icu 1-3.) 
fl. A little cabin, hut, soldier’s tent; a rustic 
cottage ; a dwelling, lodging, tabernacle ; a den 
or hole of a beast. Obs. 

157a DiGGbs Strut tot. (1579) 120 The l.ance Knights en- 
camp always in ihe fitrld very strongly, two or three to a 
(.'abboneL X507 Lyly IVom. in Moone iv. i. 11)4 He haili 
thrust me from his cabanct. 1607 1 'opsell F'our-/. Beasts 105 
A fl>jck of . . four-footed beasts, came about their cahanet. 

B. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, iv. (15TO' 178 The whole 
campc was constrained . . to pitch their Cabinets within the 
ditches. X59X .Spfn.ser Dapkn. 558, I him desyrde sith date 
was overcast . . To tiirne aside unto niy cabinet, And state 
with me. 159a Shaks. Ven. if Ad. 853 The gentle larke . . 
From his moyst cabinet mounts vp on hie. <1x640 Day 
Peregr.Sckol. 1 1881)54 Where snakes . . and half-starvd croco- 
diles made them sommer beds and winter cabbineta. 
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CABLE, 


tb.Xr •Tabcmaclc*. O^s. 

1614 T. Adams Dtvilts Bamq. 005 Whereas the 5 >oDle 
night dwdl in the body . . shee finiies it a crazy, sickiahi 
rotten calMiieL 1630 BaATuwAir Kmg, G*ntL 4x3/1 
Iheir bodies . . vere too fraiie Cabunets for such riM emui* 
ences to lodge in. 

t2. A summer-house or bower in a garden. Obs, 

1579 S PENS RE Skef^h. Cal, Dec. 17 The greene cabinet. 
X 9 M — P'. Q. II. XII. 83 l*heir Gardens did deface, I'hcir 
Arners spoyfd, their CabinetH supprcH.se. 1610 Folkingham 
Art 0/ Surety i. xii. 44 F.xtcrnall, as fjroues, Arboura^ 
Bowers, Cabinets, Allies, Anibulatnne!i. 1737 Miller GarJ, 
JJict., Cnbiuet, in a Cfardcn, i-s a Convcnicncy which differs 
from an Arbour, in this; chat an Arbour.. is of a great 
Length . . but a Cabinet is rilher square, circular, or in 
Cants, making a kind of a Salon. 

3 . A small chamber or room ; a private apart- 
ment, a buudoir. arch, ur Obs. 

zgtfj Earl Baorosn m Ellis Orkg. Lett. 1. 186 II. aioTher 
is a cabmet abuwte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
luwe reposincc bedde, and a table, at the which tlier weie 
syttince at the suupcr the Quene . . and David [Kiz/iok 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Afor. 1133 Sending us unto 
womens chanibcm and labincts. x6oo Biuf.s (Duimy* f/rM. 
VI. 14 Cahincts shalt thou make in the urke. x^7 .Swirr 
CuUivtr IL iiL ti8 I'he king, who was then rciu-od to his 
labincL 18x4 Scoti 1 . ii. ao The stained window of 

the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. i8aa W. 
Irving Brtuth. Hall iL 9 A small cabinet wlucli he culls his 
study. 

1 4 . A room devoted to the arrangement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertu; a museum, 
picture-gallery, etc. Obs. or arch. 

x6^ HoaRK.H Iliad 11686' Pref. 7 Which (a painting] .will 
m^t DC worthy to he pl.u:‘d in a Cabinet. 17J7 Poi*r, etc. 
Art Smhing lui A curious person in a cabinet of antique 
statues, etc. .*796 J,- Owen Trav. P^urope 11 . 124 The Mu- 
seum At Portici IS the most interesting cabinet in Europe, 
to a man not professedly scientific. The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rather than cxhiuiiions. 

6. A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
valuables, letters, docoineiits, etc. ; and thus, a re- 
pository or case, often itself fonning an orna- 
mental piece of furniture, filtetl with comptartinentn, 
drawers, slielves, etc., for the proper preservation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

risso 111 Eng. Hontt (1861) 164 Fayre large cabonett, 
covered with CTimson vellet . .with the K mgs armes crowned. 

/1 1631 Donne Sflect, (1840) 94 The best jewel in the best 
cabinet. x68oSirC Lyttelton in CVrr. (1878) 939 
Tother day, in shiAing of a cabinet . 1 found abundar.ee of 
y* letters. 17^ Chlstkrp. Lett. 1 Uxxi.x. 250 'I'hat fine 
wo(jd^ of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea tables. 
1839 riMKLWALL Cnvcr Ml 199 Papers had been found in 
Alexander’s lahiiiet, coniaining the outlines of some vast 
projects. 1875 Jkvons Money (1878) 44 In innumerable 
cabinets may be found senes of tin coins. 

A secret receptacle, treasure chamber, 
store-house ; arcanum^ etc. Obs. 

1549 Com//. . S'i I)/. (1873) 7, I socht all the secreit corneris 
of my garophile . viiht in the oahinet of my interior thochtLs. 
i6ja SASuynsos Serfft 11. jiaThat counsel of IIis, which is 
loclct up in the cabinet of His secret will. xk6o Trial 
Kegic. 173, I look upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world. 1667 Oloenburo in PhiL I'rans.W. 411 By Amuoniy 
we have fiomctimei enter’d into the Chambeni and Cabinets 
of Animal FunctioiuL 


11 Short for Cabinet photograph (it, 14). 

II. In |x>)itics. 

7 . a. As a specific use of 3 : The private room 
in which the confidential a<lvisers of the sovereign 
or chief ministers ot a country meet ; the council- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense ; now 
taken chiefly tor what goes on or is transacted 
there, i. c. political consultation and action, as 
‘ the field * is taken for ‘ fighting, warlike action *. 

S607-1B [sec 8 a]. i6a^ W. Vonge /?iary {iB^8i 63 Hie 
King made choice of six of the nobility for liis Council 
of tne Cabinet. 169R Dk\den SI. Euretnont’s Ess 90 
Weak, unactlve, ntid purely for the Cabinet. 1693 Mein. 
Ct. Peckely u. 117 Neither a Man of the Cabmet, nor 
of the War 1700 Drvdkn P'abl. Ded.. You be»n in 
the Cabinet what you afterwards practis’d in the C^mp. 
1904 Wellington Lei. in Gurw. Disp. IIL 145 Equally 

{ treat in the cabinet as in the field. ^ x86o 'rROLioira rrant- 
ey P. i. 19 Harold in early life had intended himself for the 
cabinet. 

b. The body of persons who meet in such a 
cabinet ; that limited number of the ministers of 
the sovereign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position and have, in effect, with the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

^ Formerly called more fully the Cabitul Council^ an dis- 
tinguished from the Privy Caustcil, and as meeting in the 
cabinet; the later abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
House*, *the field', for those who fill or frenuent it, and 
would be encouraged by such expressions as *he is of the 
cabinet* u-sed of VaiM by Roe, 163a Measker qf the 
cabinet is later. 

^^Mercuriut Brit. 44. 347 According to. .the practice of 
youi^Cabinet or I unto ; but our State Committee know better. 
169a Dbvubm SL EurtsmonPs Ess. xo8 Kvepr thing was 
then managed by the jcalousie of her Mysterious Cabinet. 
a 1734 North Lives I. 380 As for his lordship's being taken 
into the cabinet. xyA Moasa Amer. Oeog. 11 . 6 The 
cabinets of Europe . . nave endeavoured to IcMp tip a con- 
stant oqutlibrium between the different statea, 1844 H. H, 
WiuoM Brit. India 11. i, He had been authorised by the 
Prince Regent to attempt the formation of a cabinet. 1848 
Macaulay itieU &ng. 1. an Few things in our history art 


more corioos than the origin and growth of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. 1874 Bamcboft P'eotpr. Time 
uL 936 1 'be members of the President’s CabineL 

to. A meeting of this body. Now culled a 
' Cabinet coancil or * meeting of the Cabinet 
(What is now called *thc Cabinet' was formerly *the 
Cabinet Counal *, and what is now * a Cabinet Council * 
was formerly termed * a Cabinet *.) 

1711 Swirr Lett. < 17681 lU. 19s To day the duke was 
forved to go to the race while the cabinet waa held. 

Dk. Leeds Poht. Mem. (1884) 140 There was a Caoinet 
at my olhce. 1803 I^itt in 1 x 1 . Stanhope Life 111 . 318 A 
Cabinet is summoned for twelve to-morrow. 

8 . Cabinet Council : a. the earlier appellation 
of the body now styled the Cabinet : see 7 b. 

Apparently introduced, at the accession of Charles I, in 
162$ ! but the expreisiun cabinet counsel^ counsel given 
privately or secretly in the caViinct or private apartment, 
occurs earlier and, from the confusion of counsel and count iL 
was prob. a factor in the name ; see Cabinet Counsellor \n 9. 

1 x 6 ^ -IS Bacon Counsel. Ess. (Arb.i 318 For which in- 
covenienccH the doctnne of Italy, and practize of Fraunce, 
[ed. 162s in some Kings titticH] hath introduced Cabanett 
Councellcs fed. i6fa Cabanet coiiiiseU; 1695 Cabinet coun- 
sels!, a remedy worse than the disease. 1613 Massinger 
Dk. Milan 11. 1. 10 No, those arc cabinet councils, And not 
to be coinmunicatcd, but I'o such as are hiH own, and sure.] 
163s Massinger Maid 0 / Hon. 1. i. 6 rhuugh a counsellor 
of state, 1 am not of the c.ibinei coiim il. 1646 7 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. '1709 1 . 11. 117 'I’licsc por-»ons made up the Cum- 
niittee of .State twliich was reproachfully alter call'd the 
J uticto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet CoiincilX 
Ibui. II. I 61 That l.'uninuttee of the Council which used to 
be consulted in .secret affairs 1649 Sfldkn I^atvs Enc. i. 
(1739) 201 'l‘he .sense oi Slate once conti acted into a Privy 
Council, is soon rccontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and 
last of all into a Favourite or two x668 Home Bless. 
Ktg'kteous^\sA.y\B\A 950/2 To know his (1 c. (iod’sl Secrets; 
to ne as it were of the Cabinct-CounciL X7Z7 owift To 
very ynj;. Lady. Never take a lavouiitc wailing-maid into 
your cabinet-council, a 1734 Noam Lives 11 . 51 Thus the 
c.ihinct council which at lust was but in the nature of a 
private coiivcrsaiiori, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Government. 1846 
M CuLLocii Acc. Brit . P.niptre (1854) 11 . 14^ Cabinet Coun- 
cil. — This Ixidy, though without any recognised legal exist 
ence, constitutes, in ellect, the government of the country. 

It consists of a ceriain number of privy councillors, coin- 

E rising the principal ministers of ihr Crown for the time 
cing, who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 

b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
* cabinet ’. 

1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pardon, i. lii. fi7i3) 54 God 
Almighty . .never, leaves tliem to guess at the iransai tions 
ill hU Cabinet -Council 1688 Evu.vn ilfrw. 11R57' II. 295 
Carried to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet 
Council 17x6 BKHKhi fev in Vrascr Life iv. 1187 ij 138 The 
point was carried. .111 the cabinet council. 

9 . Cabinet Counsellor, a private counsellor ; 
a memlx-T of the Cabinet. 

x6ix SpKKD Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. ri. 3 For a Cahanel-Coun- 
sellour at all tiiiicH, he laid his ownc Mother, Maiildus the 
Knipresse, 1633 Massingfr (ruardian 11. lii, You aie still 
my cabinet counsellors. 1640 Basiwick I.ord lips. 1. A iv, 

It seems he is one of Christs ('abinct Counsellors, that he is 
so intimately pnvie to his thoughts. 

III. Attnb. and in Comb. 

10 . Of the cabinet, asi a private place ; private, 
secret. 

03 Cabinet Counsel (see 8]. 16x1-40 Cabinet Conn- I 
sellor (see 9I. 1638 Penit. Can/ vi. ( 1657) 06 1 hat Laid open 

their Cabinet sins. 1654 Warren Unhelieiers 119 'J here 
arc some Cabinet, secict thoughtH, and purposes in God. 
i 6 s 5 f ULLFR < h. Hist. 1. 37 As if others had not received 
such private Instructions as themselves, being Cabinet- 
Historians. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) 111 . xi. 
197 He was likevi ise very strict in observing the huun of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. 

li. Of such value, beauty, or sire, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept in a cabinet. Some- 
times more or less technical, as in cabinet edition, 
one smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
blit tastefully rather than cheaply got up ; cabinet 
organ, ‘a superior class and size ot reed organ ’ ; 
cabinet photograph (see cermet -sized in 14) ; cabi^ 
net piano, etc. 

16^ Phillips, Cabinet Organ, a Portative Organ. 1708 
Kkr.sry, Cabinet-organ, a little Organ, that may be easily 
carry 'd, or remov'd from one Place to another.^ 1711 
Shaftrsb. Ckarac. (1737' IL430 One admires musick and 

S ftincinga, cabinet-curiositys, and in-door oniaments. 1790 
eaw’ES Lex M treat. UTS*) 859 Cabinet Wares, 1817 
L. Hunt Let. in Gentl. Mag. May (18761 6oi A cabinet 
piano. 1804 Miss Mitford Village 1.11863' 147 i* 
quite a cabinet picture. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 18 
Cabinet pictures are so nam^ because they are so small 
in size as to be readily contained in a cabinet. Mod. Tlie 
Cabinet edition of Macaulay. 

12 . Fit for cabinet making. 

1844 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 17 Cabinet woods, are the 
qualities used for making all kinds of household furniture, 
a.s mahogany, rose-wood, cedar, satin-wood. 

19 . Of or pertaining to the political cabinet, as 
cabinet minister, etc 

1817 Part. Deb, 1^56 Did any body suppose that three 
years spent in a cabinet office were sufficient to entitle the 
uidividual to a cabinet pension t 
14 . Comb, cabinet-box — CABiirrr 5 : oabinot- 
founder ; oabinet-alaed a., of fit site for placing 
in a cabinet; ta photograph) of the size laiger 
than a carte-de-visite. 

i6s5 Mrq. Woea Cent. Iwo, lodea 7 A local locking of 


Cabloet-boaes. iloo Mew Asm, Dirtciasy •97 Underhill, J, 
Cabinet-founder and Ironmonger. 1883 Lloyo Ebb 4 P'uw 
11 . 186 A nice cabinet-sued photograph of her. 
Ca'binetf V. Pa. t. and pple. -oted. [f. prec.] 
tram. To enclose in or as in a cabinet. 

ci64b Observator Defended ix That government, which 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. 01658 11 Ibwytt 
Serm. 87 \R. • To adore the caskrt, and oontemn the jewel 
that is cabinetted in it. x66o Charac. Italy 80 1 'he Priest, 
who as yet was cabinetted up in the Merchants house. 1854 
J. Wabtes Last 0/ Old Sq. v. 44 That a hexut of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person the most attractive. 

Ca'bineted, ppl.a. rate. Kndosed as in a 
cabinet ; shut up 

1680 Charnock Wks. (1864) 1 . S3 Good men have provi- 
dence cabincted in a promise. 18.. Blackie Poems, 'J'he 
cabioeted skeleton Of fallen maje.sty 1 
Cabinetee*r. nottce-wd. One who has official 
connexion with a cabinet. 

1837 P'raseVs Mag. XVI. 531 Hume is the sole historian 
of whom the C^bineteer ever heard. 

Ca'binet-ma ker. 

1 . One whose business it is to make cabinets 
(sense 5), and the finer kind of joiner’s work. 

x68i Trial S. Collcdge 59 Mr. Att. Gen. What Trade are 
you? Afr. Hickman. A Cabinet-maker, 1689 Lui 1 hell 
Brief Kei. 1857) 1 . 614 One Johnson, a popish cabinet 
maker. Z7B7 Swift Gulliver 11. 111 The queen commanded 
her own cabinet-maker to coiiirive a box. x87a VEAm 
Techn Hist. tomm. 43 Joiners and cabinet-makers' work. 

2 . casual. One who constructs a poLRicil cabinet. 

18B4 Boston ( Mass. ) 'Jrnl. 99 N ov. 9/4 'I nc Cabinet-makers, 

olTiLc-seckers, and schemers who abound 111 WashiiigtuiL 

Hence Oa'binet ma:king, the cabtiict- maker's 
occupation ; the constiuctioii of a political cabinet. 

1813 in Pl.raminer 1 Feb. 71 2 They’ll fit you. .W'hatcver 
your trade is ; (Except it be Cabinet-making . i88a Besant 
All Boris ti6 'I'he gentle craft of cabiiict-makiiig. 1885 
Pall Atoll G. 16 ^iinc i/a Hitches arc iiicviiable whenever 
Cabinet-making is undertaken. 

Cabir, obs. form of Cabkk. 

Cabish, obs. form of Cabbage. 

Cable (k^>‘b‘l), jA Forms; 3-4 kablo, 5-7 oa- 
bul(,le, oabyl, -il, -ille, -el, -ell, -ello, (<^-6 
gable, gaby 11), 3- cable. [ME. cable, cabel, 
kab/e, identical with Du. kabel, MDu. cabel, MLG. 
kabcl, MHG. and Gcr. kabel, all app. from 
Romanic: cf. F. cdble, Sp. lable, Tg. cabre, all 
meaning ‘cable’, It. lappio sliding knot, noose, 
gin late L. capultim, ioplum a lialler for catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, accoiding to Isidore f. 
capPre to take ‘quod eo indomita jumenta com- 
prchemlantur ’ : Ci. lapulum, -us, ‘handle, haft’, 
captild-re to lake, catch, etc. 

( J'hcre are diflicuhies as to F. cAble, older forms of which 
weic caable, chaable, ikiable, chable, which point, ihiough 
*cadab/e, to a L. *iatabola a kind of Hali.ista lor hurling 
xtoncs, etc , in which sense chaable also o* curs : see Cabu- 
lus in Du Gauge. I.ittic Riippuses an early confusion be- 
tween this and *(.abte from Isidore's crt/N/jvw ; others lliink 
that a.s the cutabola was pul in motion with ropes, it may 
be the real soiine. But tins docs not account lor llic Spw 
and II words. ] 

i. A stiong thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of slraiKis of iion wire. 

Originally a stout rope of any thickness, but now, in 
nautical use, a cable 'of hemp, jute, etc.) is iw inches in cir- 
cumference and upwards ; ropes of lessthiLkness being called 
i ablets or hawsers. In other than nautical use (sec 2), rope 
is commonly used when the material is hemp or fibre las in 
the * rope ' by which a train is drawn up an inclines, and 
cable wdcii Uie material is wire. 

c 1005 Lay. 1338 He hiliie hondlicn kabicn [c 1975 cablesL 
c 1310 Sir Gup 4613 Schc come . . Doun of | e uistel in scl- 
couhe wise Bi on cable alle sleyelichc. c x^ Cursor M. 
94848 (Fairf.) pe mast hit shoke, be cnblis [enriier M.SS. 
cordis] brasL c sygm Chaucer Compl. 1 emus 33 Daughe 
lalousye wer handed by a Kable Sheo wolde al knowe. 
c 1400 ChroH. Vitod. 86a Alle jw gables ot )k. shippe b^y 
broston a to. xsm Covfruale P^ccies. iv. 12 A threfolde 
cable is not lightly broken. 1598 Barret I hear. IVarres 
v. iii. Z35 Smal cables tor the artillery. i6a6 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. viii. 170 He .. ouerthrowes With cabelx, 
ami Innumerable bluwes, The sturdy Oke. 1708 1 . C. 
Compl. Collier 34 A Cable of three inches round and 

of good Stuff, will do better for Coal-work. i8tt Penny 
Cycl. XXIll. 33^a 'I'he platform [of a suspension- bridge at 
the Isle of Bourbon] is suspended from tour cables . . and 
each cable consisu of fifteen bundles of eighty wires each. 

s6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xviii. | 10 The whole body 
politic should be.. a threefold cable. 16(4 Suakb. Otk. l 
iL 17 He will . . put vpon you what restraint ur grecuance 
The Law., will giue him Cable. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell, xxix. L 331 He unfolded .. a huge long cable of 
villaniefl. z6i6 R. C. Times' iVkis. vi. 9343 Linckt togetlier 
with sinnes ougly cable. 

o. It is easier for a cable to go through the eye 
of a needle, a variant rendering of Matt. xix. 24, 
Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 35, adopted by Sir J. 
Cheke, and cited by many writers. 

(This represents a variant interpretation of Gr. xdiiqAor in 
this passage, mentioned already by Cyril of Alexandria in 
the sth c. Sobeequently a variant reading KoisiAw (found 
in several late cursive MSS.) was asRodated with thia 
rcDderiog, and Suidaa (f nth c.) makea distinct words of xd- 
ifttAos ‘cAle*, KOfstiAot cameL Some Mod.Gr. dictionaries 
nas’e also edaiAot cable.] 

c I53B Mors De Qnatnor Monies, Wks. (1557) pe It were 
as harde fiar tbe ridao manna to ooine into heaiMa, aa a 
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fmt cable or a Camel lo go thfoogh a nacfles ey«. ^ifgo 
Chbkb JVa//. 3ux.a4 It b easier for a cable to paesetbotough 
a nedels eie, for a rich man to enter in to y* kingdoom of 
heaven. \Marg, met*. Although Suidas seem to aai 
KdM»Ao« to be for a cable roop, and mm/itiAot for y* beest, let 
theophylactUB . . and Celiua . . taak adueAtK to be boo^' y* 
becBC and y* cable, as mooet season agreeabli serveth hm.1 
igSi Mabibck of Net** 540 It is impossible for a Camell 
(or (Jable, that is a great rope of a ship) . . to go through a 
needles eye. 1657 Colvil Whig's (1695) 49 An 

honest Clergyman will be When Cable passeth Neales eye. 
18^ Marryat Otia Podr., S. IV. 4- fy IV. i W., If he were 
as incompetent as a camel (or, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
pass through the eye of a needle. 

2 . s/*c. {JVaut.) The strong thick rope t6 which 
a ship’s anchor is fastened ; and by transference 
an3rthing used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links {chain cable). 

* Stream-cmble^ a hawseror rope something smaller than the 
bower, used to move or hold the ship temporarily during 
a calm in a river or haven, sheltered from the wind and 
sea, etc.* (Smyth Snilor’s Word-bk.'^ 
c E. A lilt. P. B. ai 8 With*outen mast, olwrmyke, 

oher myry bawe-lyne, Kable, o|*er capsun to clyppe to her 
anlcrez. c 1400 Dtitr. Troy 2848 pai caste ancres Bill kene 
with cables to groiiiide. Caxton Kmeydos xxvii. 96 

Eneas, .cutte a.sonclre the cables that with helde the shippe 
within the hauen. itt3 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI ^ v. iv. 4 The 
Cable broke, the holaing'Anchor lost. 1617 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 The Cables also cany a proportion 
to the Anchors, but if it be not three strond, it is accounted 
but a^ Hawser. 1769 Kalconkr Piet. Marine 11789) s. v. 
Admiral^ I'hey may lie ready to cut or slip the cables when 
they shall be too much hurried to weigh their anchors. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria 1 . 185 Slip the cable and endeavour to 
et to sea. 1885 Annandale Imp. Diet. s.v., Chain-cables 
ave now almost superseded rope-cablcs. 

1635 C^UART.ES F.mhl. 111. xi. (1718) 169 Pray'r ts the Cable, 
at whose end appears The anchor hope. 1677 YAaaANTON 
Engl. Imprav. 22 The grand Banks . . shall be the Anchor 
and Cable of all .smaller Hanks. 1831 Mavhew Lend. Labour 
1 . 360 Her cable had run out. and she died. 

o. A cable or cable's length, as a unit of measure- 
ment, ^ about 100 fathoms ; in marine charts 607*56 
feet, or oneTenth of a sea mile' (Adml. Smyth). 

1555 £drn DeCfides IV. Ind. fArb.) 381 Redde dines with 
white strakes like wayes a cable length a piece. xb/b^Duhe 
0/ York's Fight. Instr. xiv, To keep about the distance of 
half a cable from one another. 1708 Land. Gaz. Na 38^/4 
The Two Buoys, .being distant near the Length of Two 
Cables. 1769 FaiconivR Diet. Marine (1789) Cable.. & 
measure of 120 fathoms, called by the English seamen a 
cable’s length 1778 Capt. Miller in NicoUu Disb. Selson 
(1846) Vll. Introd 1S9 We got within a cable and a half of 
her. 18x3 .SouTiiRY Eelson (18541 167 He veered half a 
cable, and instantly opened a treinendous (ire. 1840 R. 
]>ANA Be/. Mail xi. 26 Within two cable lengths of the shore, 

d. Telegraphy, A ro]je*like line used for sub- 
marine telegraphs, containing the wires along 
which the electric current passes, embedded in 
gulta percha or other insulating substance, and 
encased in an external sheathing of strong wire 
strands, resembling the wiie cable of sense i. 
Also b. a bundle of insulated wires, passing through 
a pipe laid underground in streets, etc. 

1854 Brett's Patent No. 10939. This said cabl« 

or rope I denominate my Oceanic Line. 185a Leisure Hour 
Sept. 59T Complimentary nietiitages were transmitted by 
means of the cable through the waters to Dover. 1855 
Wheatstons Roy. Soc. Proc. VII. 328 Experiment! made 
with the submarine cable of the Mediterranean Electric 
Telegraph. 1858 Times Ann. .Nummary 8a The unfortu- 
nate fracture of the oceanic cable. 18^ W. Crookes Q. 
Jml. Science I. 44 The Atlantic Cable and its Teachings. 
1865 Russell /( //aw/zV Telegr. 9 Mr. Wheatstone, .as ea^ 
as 1840 brought before the House of Commons the project 
of a cable to he l.-iid between liovcr and Calais. x88o Tststet 
17 Dec. 5/6 (Shej is reported by cable to have put into St. 

1 homas. X887 Telegr. ^ml. 4 Mar. 203/2 In our system, 
the cables can be easily drawn out of the iron pipes if occa- 
sion demands it. 

o. A cable message, a Cablsohaii. 

X883 Bread- Winners 175 It riled me to have to jmy for two 
cables. Pail Mall C. 6 Aug. ix/i, 1 was desired by my 

chief in New York to., give them a long 'cable*. x8B6 
Daily Ne^vs 4 June 6/4 The General . . bad received cables 
of greeting from the ' comrades ' in Australasia and America. 
4 . Arai.f Goldsmith's work, etc. (also cable- 
moulding') : A convex moulding or ornament made 
in the form of a rope. 

x8^ Turnbb Dom. Archie. HI. 1.9 Norman omamenta. . 
particnlaiiy the billet and the cable. Ibid. 11. vu. 359 The 
cornice is the cable-moulding on a large scale. i86e 
A thenseum 30 Aug. 977 A figure of Science, on a coral h«se, 
with a cable border. X877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. xao The 
outer edge . . is also decorated witn a heavy cable-tnoukling. 

6. (See quot.) 

XB77 Peacock N. tV. Lisu'olm. Gloss. (£. D. S.) CaMs, a 
long narrow strip of ground. 

6. AUrib. and aa (senses 1, i) cabU-chain, 
-coil, •maker, -roots ; (sense 3) cable-advice, -des- 
patch, -man, -message, -tank; (sense 4) cable^ 
border, moulding, pattern, eta 
x88a Mod. Trade C/rrMfor, Further "cable advices from the 
Colonies. x886 Pall Mail G. 97 Aug. ii/s Hie "cable-chaia 
makers, .factory men, who make the marine or cable dimina 
X667 Denham Direct. Painter 11. ix. ex See that thou . .spoil 
All their Sea<<narket, and their "Cable-coyL 1483 Caxtom 
G,de la Tour Fj, A roper or "cable nudeer. iWg Daily 
Tel. x9 Aug. 4/4 Mr. Canning showed the cable and the 
sub to the "cablemen. dkn Deu'ly News 3 Nov. 6/5 The 
following "cable message has been moeivM . . from New 


York, lilt Bbaum. ft Fu Philaster v. IB, Pines, whose 
"noble roou Held ont a thousand storms. 1^ Sat. Rev. 
ts Aug. Kpa I'he first defect was oocasioned— {by) the drop* 
ping m a fragment of wire into the "cable-udc. 

7 . Special comb.: oable-bends, oable-baoj, 
oable-haxtger (see quots.) ; oable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, worn round 
the hat (Halliw.); osble-Udd a. (see quot); 
oabla-rAtiffe, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable ; oabU-rope « sense 1 ; 
also, cable-laid rope ; oable-atook, the capstan ; 
oable-tier, the place in a hold, or l^tween decks, 
where the cables are coiled away; oable-toola 
(see quot.l. 

1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk., *CsUde-bentls, two small 
ropes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to iu own part. 
In order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (178^) * Cable- 
Buoys, common casks employed to buoy up tne cables. 
1739 De Foe Tour Ct. Brit. <i7fo) I. 149 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters [on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called "Cable-hangers. 1399 Junson 
Ev. Man out Hum. Induct, Wearing a pyad feather 
The "cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff. x6m Marston 
Ant. tjr Melt. 11. L (N.) More cable, till he had as much as 
my cable-h.nthand to fence him. sjm3 Loud. Gaz. No. 61 99/3 
Stolen from the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathom of Eleven 
Inch "Cable laid Pendant 17^ FAtcoNEa Diet. Marine 
(1789) S.V. Ropes, Ropes are citner cable-laid or hawser-laid : 
the fonuer are oompo^ of nine strands, vix. three great 
strands, each of which is cotnpoMdof three smaller strands. 
1883 W. C. Russell Sea Queen II. U. 34 The men were set 
to work to get the "cable-range along, rr.idy fur bringing up. 
> 5*3 Skelton Gar!. Laurel 833 From the .anker he kutteth 
the "gahyll rope. 1396 Chrou. Gr. Friars (185a) 53 At the 
west enoe of Powlles stepull was tayed a cabelle roppe. 
171 X Land. Gaz. No. 488^3 About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Kope, about nine Inches C^trcumference. x3iM Compl. Scot. 
VI. 40 The maister . bald the maiynalis lay tne cabil to the 
"cabiLstok. X833 Makkyat P. Simple (x86^) 62 ICnocking 
the man down into the "cable tier. x86o H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 62 I'he hemp cables are coiled in the cable 
tiers. x8Bx Raymonu Mining Gloss , *Cable-tools, the 1^ 
paratus used in drilling deep holes, such as artmian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to connect tlie drill with the 
machine on the surface. 

Cable (k/i-b’l), V. [L the sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a cable or cables ; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie up. 

rx3oo DuNHAa Tua Mariit^ Went. 354 Se how 1 cabeld 
)ono cout with a kene brydill ! X530 Palsgh. 473/x, I 

cable, I store a shyppe of cables. 1508 Florio, Comenar* 

. to cable an anker. xfio3T. Ryves ritar's Plea (1620) 3X 
They are . . furtefied and cabled vp with the graunts and 
uriuiledges of Gregory the 14. xfi^M Shiblry Example 1. i. 
Here 1 am cabled up above their shot, xfise — Imposture 
I. ii, 1 hope she's not turned nun. . 1 do not like The women 
should be cabled up. x8oe Naval Chron IV. 218 His 
Majesty's ships are insufficiently cabled. X863 Ld. Lytton 
Ring Amasis 11 . 11. iii. The motive power of his 

being was cabled to Superstition. 

2 . Arch. To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
occupy the lower part of the flutings, so as to 
represent a rope or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

X766 Entick Lfnidon IV. 01 Cabled with small pillars 
bound round it, with a kind of arched work and subdivisions 
between. 1848 Rickman Archit. X3 These channels are 
sometimes partly filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called cabling the flutes. X873 Gwii.t Archit. Glosa. a v. 
Cabling. Ill modern times an occasional abuse has been 

g ractised of cabling without fluting, as in the church della 
apien/a at Rome. 

3 . tfans. and intr. To transmit (a message, news, 
etc.), or communicate, by submarine telegraph. 
(Const, as in to telegraph^ 

187X ScHELB DB Verb Americanisms (187a) 539 A late 
tele(;ram by Atlantic Cable from the British Premier, .said ; 
'C^blc how match-tax works ’. s88o Times aS OcU, The 
exciting news cabled from Ireland. x8Bx /onid Standard 94 
Mar.. He [i. e. Secretary Blaine] has been cabling con- 
stantly with Lord Granville. x88ii Times 14 Apr. 5/3 The 
Secretary of State . . cabled the substance of them to Minuter 
Lowell. X884 Kendal Merc, x Nov. 5 Mr. Henry Irving 
cabled me from Boston, .that, etc. 

Cable, obs. f. of Cabals, horse. 

Cabled (k^i b'ld), ppl. a. [f. Cable sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] a. Famished or fastened with a cable or 
cables, b. Arch. o. Her. (See ouots.) 

ISM Palsgb. 47i/> My shyppe ia as wel cabled as any in 
all me fleete. 1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archit. 130 Some- 
times we find the Striges to be fill’d up with a swelling, .and 
these we may call Stav'd or Cabl’d Columns. 1731 Cham- 
BEBS CycL, Cabled piutes, in arcliitecture .. filled im with 
raised or swelling pieces in form of Cables. Ibid. Cabled, 
in Heraldry, is applied to a cross formed of the two ends of 
a ship's cable. 17^ Over Fleece n. In Myrina’s port (they] 
Cast out the cabled stone upon the stramL 

Cablagvam (k/' b’lgncm). [f. Cable sb.-^ 
-grav, by superficial analogy with Teleqbam; 
(in which both elements are Greek). (The sub- 
stitution of Caloobam has been vainly urged by 
various writers.)] A message sent by submarine 
telegraph cable. 

s 8 tt Daily News 96 Sept., The new word cablegram is 
used by a New York contemporary to characterise a tele- 
graphic despatch. 1873 in 7 'tmes (D.) This libel appears ia 
your journal as a cablegram. New York, 90th. 1^9 Let. 

Ml Daily News 14 Oct. 6/9 If there ia any necessity for a 
word todlstinauishatel^imm sent by cable. .Iwouldsugfeet 
that the word * Calogram * be used iu the place of 'CuDle- 
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grass*. iMe Aihmmsim Na ayfi#. 503/s A cablegram haa 
been received. .from America, anoounci^ the disoovery ol 
a * large comet* by Mr. Lewis Swift. s8^ fiigk Commist. 
^Cssmeuta in Timm xy Aug., It may interest your nsMM?iu. 
tion to be made sci|ttainted with the following cablegram. 
Cablegraph tkii*b’lgnef), v. [f. piea after 
tel^/h.} 

xiiy Stasidard 14 Oct. a/b (He] caUegraphed from Loon. 
0 aUM 8 l (kse'blfis), a. [f. Cab -Lias.] 
Unprovided with a cab or caba. 
i8|4 FrmaeVs Mag. X. 363 The csbless couditko of St. 
James's Street, li^y Chasmb. yrml. Vlll. 80 lil-paved, uu* 
lighted, cablem regions. 

Caliltt (k^i'blet). [H Cable sb. -f- -it.] A imall 
cable or cable-laid rope lesa than 10 inches in 
ciicumference. 

X373-4 in 4th Report Cosmmisz. Hisi. MSS. {/b/jgi xt^h 
An Act for the true making of grout cables and csbiatta. 
18x3 Voy. Gniama in HarL Mize. (MsJh.) IIL 176 By tbs 
. .fury of the wind and sea, the cablet broka. 1794 Rigg ^ 
4 Seamanship 1 . 54 Cablets, cable-laid ropee, under nine 
inches in circumference. x8m Naval Chries. 111 . 6« Made 
fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. 1803 Rtf. Corn- 
miss. in Naval Chron. X. 48 Cablets— Inches, p, I, 

7^. .3. x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Csstech. 5a Whra uires 
cableu are laid up together, it ia called 'hawser-laid rope*. 
Cablii^ (k/>'bliq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Cable v. 4- 
-iNoi.] ITie filling np of the lower part of the 
flutes of a column with cylindrical mouldinn. 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., There are also cablings in 
relievo without fluting, especially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Sapiensa at Rome. 

Cabling, erroneous or dial, form of Catellieo. 
1883 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Sept. 6/x Thu process known as 
cabling, .the only fair method of allotting the work. 

tCabUih. Obs. fprob. a. Anglo-Fr. *cablism 
F. chablis, OF. chaaSlis, med.L. cablicium, pi. 
cablicia, in the Forest I^ws, in same lense; of 
doubtful derivation : see Littr6 ; but app. related 
to OF. chaable, and thus with L. *catabola, see 
Cable, and cf. Littr^ chablis and Dn Cange cedne- 
lus.'] Strictly, trees blown down, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by the legal 
antiquaries of the 16th c. aa brushwood. 

>594 CsoMeroN Jierisdict. ig6 Cablicia is pn^riy 
briuhwood. T. claimed the drie woods ft cablisn in his 
owne woods. 1684 Si’ELMAN.Co^/frm.Cablish. . . Angl. Brudip 
wood. Rectit'u . .Windfalls. ifi88 R. Holme Armoury iil 
7j^a Cahlish is all aorta of Brushwood, xlte Siutn ^ig. 4 
Fr. Diet., Cablish. .bois chablis, broussaiuss. 

Cabman (kfe broftn). (f. Cab sb .31 A man 
whose occupation is to drive a public cab. 

X830 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 191 The cabman's cry to 
get out of the way. x86e Vacat. Tour. «d Half a doien cab- 
men shooting in mv ears. Ibid, 137 They know them as 
well ss a London cabman does the streets. 

Cabob (kabp’b). Also kabob. [Arab. 
kabdb (also in Pers. and Urdu), in same lenae.] 

1 . An oriental dish (see the quotations) ; also 
used in India for roast meat in general. (Now 
always in plur^ 

xbdb Fbybr Acc. R. Ind. 4 ^ (Y.) Cabob is Rostm^ 

on Skewers, cot iu little round piecas no bigger thso a Six- 
pence, and Ginger and Garlick put between each. 1743 R. 
Pocockk Egypt in Pinkerton Voy. XIV. 9ii CaboUf or 
meat rusted 10 small piccea, that may be eat without dividing. 
x8k4 Forbes Orient. Mem. 11 . 480 ( Y.), 1 often partook with 
my Arabs of a dish common m Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab. 1834 Thackeray Newcomes IL 849 Eats cabobs 
with city n.TO(^ 

2 . ' A leg of mutton stufied with white herrings 
and sweet herbs' (HalliwellL 

1690 B. Ek Diet. Cant. Crew, Cabob, a Loin of Mutton 
Roasted with an Gnyon betwixt each j^t ; aTiukish and 
Persian Dish, .now used in England. 

Hence Oabo'b v. To cook in the manner de- 
scribed. (Webster cites Sir T. Herbert.) 
llOaboceer (ksbosl**!). [ad. Pg. eabociero, 
f. cabo, cabcfa head.] The headman (of a West 
African village or tribe). 

1838 Mabsyat Midsh. Easy xvi, My father Mpoioted me 
a Caboceer. 1864 R. Burton Dahomie II. 36 Ine ^pe of a 
Dahoman Caboceer. x86fi Enckl Nat. Music i. 4 The 
melodics produced by a Caboceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upon his sanko, deserve our attention, 
f CabooJiay sb. Obs. [see next and Cabot.] 
A fiih ; the Hull-head, or Miller's Thumb. 

ri4as Voc. in Wr..W(\lcker 641 Hie caput, caboche. 
c X440 Promp. Pearv. 57 Caboche, currulsom 
tCabo'oHei V. }Obs. Also 6 onbnge. [f. 
F. cctbocher (in same sense) implied in pple. adj. 
cabochi Caboched, and used (as cabiLcktr') by 
Palsgr., f. caboche » It. capocehia angm. and pejora- 
tive of capo head. The form cabage is identified 
with Cabbage v.^, which is ultimately the same 
word.] trans. To cut off the head <m (a deer) 
close behind the horns. 

a X4S3 Bh. Hunting MS. BodL 548 fol. 93 per nedeth no 
more but to caboche nis heed. 1330 Palsos. 596 , 1 kabage 
a deere, je cabaiche. I wyll cabage my dere . .je cobacheraa 
ma beste. 1373 Turberv. Bh. Venerie xliiL 134 It it cut off 
near to the he^ And then the hcade b cahagtd (La.] cut 
close by the homes through the bcaine pan, uaull yon coma 
vnderoeath the eyes, and ther it u cut off 

Caboohed, oabonhad* eaboMad (klV|u 
Also eabnued, onbnged. 
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[f. prec. ; or ad. F. caJbocki in lame lenK.] Borne 
(aa the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off close behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck ; trunked. 

tSja BoasewBLL Armorit ii. 39 An hartes heade cabaxed 
d'Or. 1610 Guillim litraLiry ill. xiv. (16601 x6a Thexe 
horned beaiu . . have also their heads borne Trunked : 
Which of some Arinorista is blazoned Cabossed. 1751 Cham* 
BESS Cyct.^ Caboched, caboshed or cabossed. Brit. 

Mag. lI. 76 lliree harts heads, caboshed, araenL 1797 
Chun hva. Ace. St. Mary Hill^ Land. iNichoUs) 95 
A bull's head cabost. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 
36 A chevron between three bucks' heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo'oMng, oabo'ssing, vbi. sb. Her. [f. 
as prtc. + -iNoO i^See quot.) 

17S7 Bbadley Fam. Diet. I. s.v. Caboeeti, A Term in 
Heraldry, for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be* 
hind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a 
perpendicular S^tion ; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
press'd ^ a Horizontal one, and is never so close to the 
Ears as Cabosing. 

IlCaboohon (kab^/^h ). Also 6 Sc. oaboa- 
ohoun, ooboisohoun, ooboBohoun. [Fr. : ang- 
mentalive of caboche; see above.] A precious 
stone when mert ly polished, without being cut into 
facets or reev iviiig any regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being removed. This fashion is chiefly ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sa])phire and 
amethyst. Chiefly attrib., as in cabochon shape^ 
crystal^ emerald^ etc. 

1578 Imtentariee 265 (Jam.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
nibyis coiioischoun. Ibui. a66 Fourc nibyis cobosclioun. 
187a Ellacombe BelU 0 / Ck. vii. 174 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut crystal, .at one side of this cabochon 
is a mitred figure. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. aso A pale 
cabochon sapphire. 1883 Ttmee 14 July 7 The centre stone 
. is encircira by ruby, emerald, sappnire, and live otiier 
stones, cut cabochon Aape. 

t Oabod, V. Obs. rare^^. trans. ? To edge or 
border. 

t^^Songt Ctystume (1849) 331 With fringes of knotting 
yoiirDiclcey cabod. 

Cabok, obs. f. of Kebduck, .SV*., cheese. 

Gabon, -et, early forms of Cabin, -kt. 
Caboose (k&b/ 7 -s). Also cam-, can-, oobooae. 
[Identical with Dti. kabuis^ bombuis, earlier Do. 
combdse, cabUsef MLG. kabhiisi (whence mod.G. 
kabuH)^ also F. cambuse *app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the iSthc.’ (Littr^). 
The original long, was perh. LG. ; but the history 
and etymology are altogether obscure.] 

L * The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
a man-of-war. It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking* (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.\ 

1969 Faix:onrr Diet. Marine (i789\ Caboose^ a sort of box 
or nouse to cover the chimney of some merchant-ships. It 
somewhat resembles a rentry-box, and generally stands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck 
s8oS N. York Chron. in A'arW C Xlll. laa William 
Cameron drifted nbo:ird on the canboose. 1805 Duncan 
Marin. Chrxm. IV. 70 A sea broke . . and swept away the 
caboose and all its utcnhils from the deck. 1833 M. bcorr 
Tom Cringle (1863) 6 Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tiny cabooses. 1844 Regul 4- Ord.Artny 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
1879 Farrar St. Pout II. 375 The caboose and utensils 
mo.sC long a^'O have been washed overboard. 

b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erected on land. 
xt^ Antobiog. Beggar-boy 93 The man. requested roe to 
ut luB pannikin on the cat^se fire. 188a Harpers Mag. 
eb. 3^1 Outside are ' cainboose.s' for preparing fish in the 
open air. ^ 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 350 'rhe lawn is 
studded with cabooses. 

2 . U.S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge. 

z88i Chicago Times 18 June, 'i'he caboose of the construc- 
tion train, containing workmen and sever.il boys. 1884 
Dakota paper I^ur cars and a caboose running down 
the track. 

Gabos : see Cabot. 

Gabosh, -ed, cabossed, var. ff. Caboche, -d. 

II Cabot (kab^. ks'bdt). [Earlier and N.Fr. cabot^ 
mod.F. chaboty f. Romanic cabo^ capo head + -ot.] 
fl. A fish : the Bull-head or Miller's Thumb. 

1611 CoTCR., Poisson royals the white Cabot. 

2 . A measure of dry goods in the Channel 
Islands ; cf. the Sc. Cap. 

1833 n. D. Inclks Channel I si. 124 In Jersey .. sixteen 
cabots per perch, has been known to be obtained. s86a 
Ansted Channel I si. iv. App A (ed. a) 566 In Jersey, the 
measure of dry goods is the cabot, or ]uuf*bushel . .contain* 
ing 43 lbs. 7 o/s. of distilled water. 

Cabotage (ksc bdtedi;). Naut. [a. F. cabotage 
(also Sp., in It. cabotaggio) in same sense ; f. F. 
caboter to coast ; whence F. has also eaboteur, ca- 
botier^ cahotin^ cabotinagCf cabotimr. Derivation 
uncertain. 

Originally a shipping term of the north of France : M. Paul 
Meyer rejects Liitre s guess from Sp. coho cape, headland, 
as if *10 sail from cape to cape’, as untenAble phonetically 
and historically, and thinks the verb must be from the narne 
of a kind of boat. I'he gloss ' cabo. trabe, nave ' occurs in 
(MS. Bibl. Nat 1646 It 83 b} a 13th c. copy of an older 


glowaiy; and Littrd has eahoi. ehahot as north French 
equivalmia of smhot^ which U still applied to a small vessel 
running two or three knots an hour. (Bracket guesses that 
caboter may be from the surname Cabot ; which may have 
had the same origin, but cf. prec.)] 

Coasting ; coast-pilotage ; the coast carrying 
trade by sea. 

1831 Sis J. Sinclair Corr. II. 186 The Cabotage, as they 
call It, or carrying trade. t9j6 R. Burton Gorilla Z.. 1. 6 
Small vessels belonging to /oreigners, and employed in 
cabotage. s89s Standard a Jan. < Articlej The Cabotage in 
China. ( From Shangliai correspondent.] 
t Gabow. Obs. Also oabbowe. 

1489 Will 0/ Rowley t Bristol (Somerset Ho.) All my 
Cabowe or Sluf in Marchaundise. 1301 Will o/ Barre 
(Somerset Ho.> The Cabow that I haue in her [a ship]. 1501 
Bristol IFiV/r (Wadleyi 17^3, xx maikc of my Caboowe in 
mon^ or dettes. .the Residue of my Cabbowe. 

t Cia’bre, V. Ohs. [a. F. cabt cKy f. Sp. eab/ a 
goat : see Capkr.] intr. To caper a horse). 

1600 Holland Livy viii. yii. 385 At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with his forefeet. 

II Cabr 4 (kabr^).<i. Her. [Fr. ; f.cabrer\ see prec.] 
Said of a horse: Capering, rearing on the hind legs. 
IlCa'brie, ca brit. Also onbree. [cf. Sp. 
cabrito kid, dim. of cabra goat.] The Pronghorn 
Antcl^c, Antilope Americana ( furcifera •. 

[zfiaaT. Scott ^nd Pt. Vox Popuh ai A pccce of ieanc Kid, 
or Cabrito ] 1807 Pike Sources Alississ. 11. 136 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 71/1 
The Prongbuck. .called cabree by the Caiiadi.iii voyagturs. 

t Ca’briolo. Obs. [In sense 1. a. F. cabriole 
(16th c.) a leap like that of a goat. Senses 2, 3, 
appear to be old errors for CabiiiolI£T.] 

1 . A capriole, a caper ^of a horse\ 

18x4 Scott IVaiK 1 . viii. 103 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. 

2 . A kind of small .arm-chair (T.ittr^\ 

Mackenzie Lounger No. 36 r8 S(*fa** and stiifTrd 
chairs in the drawing-room, which my l.ady ha.s made her 
change for cabrioles. 

I 8. =Cauhiolkt. 

1797 Holchokt Stolberips Trat*. (e^l. a> II. Ixi. 403 llic 
coaches are . . loss dangerous than the little one horse 
cabriole-S. i8ox W. Fki ton Carriages II. 180 The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. 

Cabriolet (ka bri|^>l/>*). fa. F. cabriolety deriv. 
of cabriolcy so called from its clastic bounding 
motion.] A light two-whecled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. ContracUd by 1830 to Cab, and in later 
times applied to any vehicle known by that name. 

Let./r. Parts 111 Public Advertiser 3 Crushed to 
death by one of those macliincs called Cahrtolets ; on ac* 
count of whi( h infern.al vehicles, the inhabitants . . can no 
lunger venture on foot at any hour. 1816 Ann. Reg 339 
Lavalette was . . conducted by Sir R. Wilson b^ond the 
barriers in an F.nglish cabriofet.] i8e\ Gentl. A/a g 463/a 
April aj Cabriolets were, in honour of nis Majesty’s birth* 
d.ty, introduced to the public this morning. 1840 Bakham 
Ingol. Leg. 194 His lordship rang for his cabriolet \rinie 
day], a Hood Lost Heir, I’m scared when I think 
of them Canrolcys. 1863 Miss Bradiwn J. Afarchment 
I. ii. 41 F.dward AnindelTiad driven over in a cabriolet. 

Gabul le, -byl, obi>. ff. of Cabi.k. 

Caburn (kte’bajn). Naut. [? connected with 
Cable.] (//.) ‘ Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks, and the like ' 
(Smyth Sailor s \Vord^bk.\ 
i6s6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 16 Cables scrue . . 
for rope yarne, caburn, sinnit, anld] okum. 16*7 — Sea- 
man’s Gram. v. 25 Caburnc is a sm.all line made of spun 
yarne to make a bend of two Cables, or to s« ase the Tuckels, 
or the like. 1678 in PiiiLLii's ; also 111 mod. Diets. I 

II CacafdO'gO. Also 7 oooafliso, -fogo, caoo 
fuego. [f. L. caca-rc, Sp. and Pg. cagar to dis- 
cliarge excrement ♦- Sp. /uego /ogo) fire L. 
focus hearth.] A spitfire ; a braggart. 

(The name of the Spanish galleon taken by Drake in 1577.) 
16x3 P' LETCHER Fair Maid iii i. She will he ravisht before I 
our faces by rascalls and cacafugos, wife, cacnfngoes I 
fi66i Argyle’s iYill in Harl. Misc. (1746' VIII. 37/3 
Presbytery will soon lose a prating, nonsensical Caca* 
fiiego. x6^ PiiiLi IPS, Cactfuego, a Spanish word signifying 
Shitcfirc ; and it is used for a bragging vapouring fellow. 
17x1-90 in Bailky. 17x5 in Sew Cant. Diet. [1775 Ash, 
Laca/uego, an insect in Spain said to dart fire from its 
tail 1 

Gacagogue, erroneous form of Caccagogub. 
Caoao vkak^>'<7, k&ka<7). Also (6-7 oaocao), 

6 -8 oacoa, 8 oaco, ooooo ; and see Cocoa. [Sp. 
cacctOy ad. Mexican caca-uatl ‘caca tree *.] 

1 . 'I’he seed of a tropical American tiee( 77 /^^ 
broma Cacao, N. O. Byttneriaccoe\ from which 
cocoa and cliocolatc are prepared. 

1555 Kuen Decades H'. Ind. (Arb.) 34a In the steade [of 
money] the lialfe sliellcs of almonds, wliiche kynde of Bar- 
barous money thc*y [the Mexicans] c.'tule cacao or cacan* 
gunte. 1394 Blundevii. F.xerc. v. ed. 7) 568 Fruit, which 
the Inhabitant.H cal in their tongue C.ac.*ico, it is like to an 
Almond, -of it they make a certaine drinke which they love 
marvelous well, a 1687 Petty Pol. A nth, iv. (1 601 ' 83 The 
value of Sugar, Indico, Tobacco, Cotton, ana Caccao, 
brought from the Southward parts of America, itox Lond. 
Gas. No. 3R43/3 A French Prize . laden with Sugar, Caco 
and Indigo from Martinico. 1748 Anson Voy. ir. v. fed. 4) 
348 Her load consisted of timber, cocao, coco*nuts, tobacco, 


hides. s8j8 Maooillivrav HumhoUte Trav. viii za8 
Cacao and sogsr were also raised to a considerable extent 
1849 W. Irving Columbme 11 . 315. 

1 2 . The powder produced by grinding the seeds, 
often with other substances mixed ; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; » Coooa. 

sdse Wadsworth Chocolate e Cacao., is cold and dry. 
168a H. Si UBBE Ind. Nectar ii. 8 They had brought to 
them jarrs of Cacaa 

8. The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Oaoao-trne. 

17^ P. Browne Jamaica j \ They supply the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao. 1778 Robekison Hist. Amer. 
II. VII. 396 I'he value., was estimated by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange. 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 37a The seeds of the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico. 

4 . attrib., as in cacao-nut, -tree, etc. ; also oaoao- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. ; oacao- 
walk, a plantation of cacao-trees. 

165a Wad.sworth Chocolate 1 3 When they are growne up 
to a good hight, then they plant the Cacao-trees. z66i 
Hickerinuill Jamaica 30 Two of these little Cacoa Nuts 
(or Kernells) p.isse currant for one farthing. Ibid. 34 Cacoa* 
Walks. .coiiUiiiiing ten or twelve Acres of Ground. i66e 

H. Stubbs Ind. Nectar it. 9 'I'liey made a certain cooling- 
drink of the Cacao niiib. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. II. 
viii. 41a The cacao-tree grow.s bpoiiiaiieouiily in several parts 
of the torrid rone. 1885 Ladv Brasbev The Trades 140 
Thu ground is then prepared fur the reception of the cacao 
pods, which arc planted in rows called * cat walks ’. 

I Gacarootoh, Ob'*, ionn of Cookuoaoh. 

tCa’oatory, a. Obs rare-^. [ad. mod. L. 
ceudtonus, f. caedte to evacuate the bowels; see 
-ORT.] Attended with looseness of the bowels. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 183 (Jacatury, Dejeciory, 
or Loose-levers. . ought wholly to tie imputed to Chuler. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. .Supp., Cacatory-Jester. 

Caccagogne (kie ka^^g). Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
ndnicq excrement + -0701705 leading, leading away, 
f. ay-eiv to lead, drive. Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753 has mod L. cacapoga."] An ointment made 
of alum and honey, and used to promote stool. 
Gaccoo, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Gacche(n, obs. f. Catch v. 

Caoe, obs. form of Cask. 
t Cace'mphaton. Obs. rare. fGr. 

Tov ‘ill-sounding, equivocal’.] An ill-souuding 
expression. 

[1589 PuTTENHAM £ng. /’<M’r/>(Arb.> 960 This vice is r.'illed 
by the (jreckes Cacemphnton, we call it the vnshaini'faNt or 
figure of foule speech.] x6xa Peaciiam Compl.Gentl (1661) 
174 It had bcene an harsh and unpleicving Cacemphaton, as 
your own eare will tell you. 17x1 90 in 1)aillv. 

Cachalot (ksejalpt, kreJaD). Also 8-9 -clot, 
[a. F. cachalot, in the Ikiyonne dial, of 1 7th c. 
cachalut, app. meaning, ' toothed’, from a Romanic 
word for ‘ tooth ’ or ‘grinder’, in Gascon ceuhau, 
Carca^tsone caithal. Cat. coxal, Pr. dials, caissal, 
caysal The first notice of the word in Eng. writers 
is quoted from the French of Anderson’s Ilistoiie 
Naturelle de Islami, etc. (Hamburg 1746). The 
word is now found in most Euroiioan langs., as Cier. 
kachalot, Da. kaskelot, Sw. kaselot. Du. kaiilot, etc. 

(In Mtstcllanea Curwsa, 1670 (Frankfort, and Leipritj^ 
1681', observation cxxxvi. ip. 2^) treats of this whale ‘qui 
in Bayoiiiia, Hyaris, et in insula S. Jubannis de Luca, et in 
KK:i9 ubi c.ipitur Cachalut, latine Orca dicilur’.) A difTcr* 
ent derivation is proposed by Zobler, Zeitsth f Rom. Philol. 
IV, 176, whereby he would connect it witFi Sp. cachuelo, 
which derives from I* catulus.] 

A genus of whales, belonging to the family Calo^ 
dontidm, distinguished by the presence of teeth in 
the lower jaw. 'Fhe Common Cachalot, or Sperm 
Whale, which yields spermaceti, grows to the 
length of 70 feet, and has a head nearly one-half 
of the length of the body ; it occurs in all seas, 
but its home is the Pacific Ojcan. 

1747 Gentl Alar. X VII. 174 The figure which Mr. Ander- 
son gives of the Cachelot . . has the air of a monster 1769 
Pennant Zoo/. 111 . 46 This genus . . the French call Ca- 
chalot, a name we have adopted. i8u Lyell Princ. Geol. 
II. 379 A herd of Cachalots, upwards of one hundred in 
number, were found stranded at Kairston, Orkney. 1833 
Sir C. Bell Hand (1834* 298 The physeter or cachelot 
whale . . has a very large head and is remarkable for hav- 
ing teeth. 1847 CARrENTEK Zool. | 313. 

Cache (koj), sb. Also 6 caashe. [a. F. 
ceuhcy f. cocker to hide.] 

I . A hiding placer, esp. of goods, treasure, etc. 

>898 Drakr Voy. is The inhabitants havinge intelligence 

of our cominge, had . . hid theyr treaxure in cosshes. i860 
C. Inner Scott, in Mid. Ages x. 310 The little cache on 
the Orkney sea-shore, produced 16 pound weight of silver. 
1866 W. K. Kino Sportsm. * Sa', in Canada iiL 57 
Crouched in his cache of green boughs. 

b. esp. A hole or mound made by American 
pioneera and Arctic explorers to hide stoies of 
provisions, ammunition, etc. 

1R37 W. Ihvino Capt. Bonneville 1. 967 Captain Bonne- 
ville, .prevailed upon them to proceed, .to the caches. 18^ 
Kane v4rr/. Expl I. xii. 138 I'he power of the bear in 
breaking up a provision cache is extraordinary. 1878 Mark- 
ham Gt. troaen Sea v. 6a Every cairn and cache was 
thoroughly examined. 
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2 . The ftore of proTielone so hidden. 

183. . Back JimL Arctic Vcy, (Bartlett)* I took advantage 
of a detached heap of etonei, to make a cache of a bag of 
pemmican. 184a raBMOirr Re^t £x^. Reeky Mis. (1841) 
ea Aa this was to be a point in our homeward journey,! 
made a cache (a term used in all thU country for what it 
hidden inHhe ground > of a barrel of pork. tm$ Lubbock 
Rrck. Timea jciv. (1869) 484 The Esquimaux . . they all of 
them make * caches * of meat under stone cairns. 

Caohe (kuj), v. [f. Cache s^. : cf. F. cacAer.) 
tram. To put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under OTound ; said also of animals. 

1858 KANB/frr/. Expl. I. xxiiL a88 He accordingly cached 
enough provision to last them back. 1865 Lo. Milton ft 
W. Cheadlk N. fVest Rasa, v. 75 We now proceeded . . to 
remove the cask from its hiding-place, and . . to cache it 
safely at some distance. 1877 Coukb Far Anim. iL 51 When 
they [wolverenes] can eat no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and crichc them. 

Cache, obs. form of Carh, Chinese money. 
Caohe(n, obs. form of Ca'ich v. 

Cachectic (k&kektik), a. Also 7-8 -lok. 
[Ultimately ad. Or. icaxtieriK-ut in a bad habit of 
body. Cf. Cachexy. Cachectique occurs in F. 
in 16th c. ; mod.L. cachectuus is prob. still earlier.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy; aflected with or 
characterized by cachexy or a bad state of body. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Party s Chirurr, xx. vii. (1678 461 A 
melanchofick cachectick disposition of the whole body. 1744 
Behkeley Siris f 94 The good effect of this medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons 1861 (). W. Hot Etsie 
I'. 210 I'he dat-chested and c.Tchcctic pattern wtiich is the 
classical type of certain excellent young females. 

Cachextical. a. [f. prec. + -alI.] *prec. 

16x5 Hart Aaat. Or. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bIcake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1733 Arbuthnot 
Air J.) Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and ca- 
chcctical. 1755 in Johnson ; also in Craig and mod. Dicta. 

tCachekow. Sc. Obs. [f. Catch w. + Cow.] 
A cow-catcher or cattle-pounder ; hence gen. a 
bailiff. Cf. Catoh-poij,. 

1513 Douglas viii. Prol. 136 8um watd be court 

man, sum clerk, and siiiii a (.achekow, Sum kiiycht, sum 
capilane, sum Cui<^er, sum King. 

tCaxhere. Obs. rare^^. [a. ONF. 
cacheor (mod.F. chasseur )f f. cacner to Chase : cf. 
C.v'ioiiKn.] A hunter. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr Kt, 1 139 penne pise cacheres hat coupe, 
cowpled hor houndez. 

t Caxherel. Obs. Also 4 kacherel. [f. prec. 

+ -tL. O.LscoundrcltWastrcl.\ A catchpoll, beagle, 

* bull-dog'. 

a 1325 /W. Songs (1839' 151 Aieyn this c.achercles conieth 
thus y mot care, a 1340 Aytno. 2^3 pe dycuel a-yc huam 
and his kacliercles his hous mid greaie streiighe wolde loky. 

t CachospBll, -pule. Sc. Obs. Alsu O cache- 
puyll, -pill, -fipalo, oaiohpule, kaiohspell, 7 
catchpule. [app. corrupt form of M Flem. caetsc' 
sped, f. cactse ( = Fr. chasse, F.ng. Chare), Du. 
kaats place where the ball falls A sped play. The 
I'lcm. was evidently from a north. Fr. cache', cf. 
Picard cacher to chase ] 

1 . The game of tennis ; also attrib. 

1568 IPomans I'ruth in Si. ( 1868) a Ane handles 

m.in I saw but dreid. In caiclipule fa^te playciie. s6ii 
Rates I Jam.) B.illes called Catclipulc [idyoTenrus] balls the 
thousand viij/. 1818 G. Chalmkhs Life Q, Mary I. 255 
Cacliepule, or Tennis was much enjoyed by the prince. 

2 . A leunis-couit. 

15x6 Sc. Ld. Treasurer s Acc. in Pitc.'xirn Critnin. Trials 
I. 271 Item, for b.nllisin Crummisc carhc-puyll. Aber- 

deen Registers XVI. ( Jam.) Tlic biggin^'of the said Alex’ris 
cachcsp.'tle wall. 1563 Ibid. XXV. < jam.) The fluir of his 
cachcpill b-iitly biggil.^ 1597 .Sc. Act as. AV (1814' 155 
(Jam.) Oicherdis, >.trdis, duucallis, kHi(.h!f|>cll, cloisioiir .. 
ciluat within the houndis. of the prioric. .of Sanctandroh. 

II Cachet (kajf). Also 6-7 catchet. "[Fr. ; f. 
cacher to conceil : in 18th c. treated as English.] 

1 . A seal. Letter of cachet (F. Icitte de cachet) : 
a letter under the private seal of the French king, 
containing an order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

a 1639 .Si’oTTiswooi) Hist. Ch. Scotl iv. (1^77) 193 She had 
appointed, in stead of his hand, a C.nLhet to be used in the 
sunning of Letters. 1754 Erskine /V///c-. Sc. Z,rt7<Mi8o9i 177 
On the accession of James VI. to the crown of England, a 
OTlcliet or seal was made, having the King’s name engraved 
on it. with which all signatuies were lo be afterwards 
sealed. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 62/2 He obtained a letter of 
cachet. 

2 . yf^. Stamp, distinguishing mark, ‘sign manual \ 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Hk. (1885' 69 All his works 

fpictures] have a grand cachet ; he never did anything mean. 
z88a J'KbODY Eug. journalism xvii. 176 The journal in 
which the cachet of f.tshion.'ihle life is to be distinguished. 

3 . attrib. Done under letter of cachet ; privy, secret. 

1837 FrasePs Mag. XVl. 293 Abominators of all close, 

cachet, muffled proceedings. 

tCache'xicate, cacezioate. v, Obs. rare-K 
[f. next ; see -atk.] trans. To render cachectic. 

1630 Bulwer AnfAro/omet, iL (1653) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 

Caohesy (see below). Also 7 oaoexy, -ie, 
cachexe, -ie, oakexy ; and in inod.Lat. form 
oaohe'xia, (8 oaoexia\ [ad. mod.L. cachexia or 
F. cachexie (i6th c. in Pare), ad. Gr. Kax<f/a, f. 
uraK-dr bad f habit or state, f. ^X'***' io 1 


htve, have oneself, be in condition. Walker ac- 
cents (ksekeksi) which is according to Eng. analo- 
gies ; but mod. Diets, have mostly (kftk^si).l 
‘A depraved condition of the b^y, in which 
nutrition is everywhere defective.* Syd, See. Lex. 

iMi R. Copland Galyerts Trrap, » D iii, Th« euyll baby- 
tude of the body (whiche the Grekca call Cachexia). l eaa 
Edbn Decades IV. Ind, (Arb.) 58 Th«. dyieoM which me 
phUicians caule Cachexia. s8siV/itti Xx.PrimrotdePop, 
Err, IV. xii. a6e Who can in a Cachexie draw all the vitloua 
humoun out of the body at once. 1775 Sia E. Babby Oh^ 
serv. Wines 417 Liable to. .cachexies, .etc. 1843 Bbtiiunk 
Sc. Fireside Stor, 63 Affected with fevers and cachexy, 
b. A depraved habit of mind or feeling. 

163* L. S. PeopUe Lib, xvL 40 7 'he Israelites desiring a 
King . . out of a Cacexie and evill frame of spirit. IM 
Kekve Gods Plea Ded. 5, 1 see. .a cakexy of evill hie 
amongst yoiL 1843 F. £. Packt Warden 0/ Birkingkolt 
161 He would think that a caches^ of chattering had be- 
come epidemic among the clergy of the nineteenth century. 
x868 Symonds in Fortti, Rev. Dec. IV. 60a Both poets 
fClough and De Musset) describe the tnaladie du siicte, 
the nondescript cachexy, in which aspiration mingles with 
disenLliuiitnient, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief. 

O. Said oi a body politic. 

16^ L’Estkangk Ckas. /, 187 Her high repletion brought 
herlthe City] into a Cachexy. 18U3 Mactn. Mag. Nov. 33 
Ireland . . lies fretful and wrathful under a grim social ca- 
chexy of diaressful ccnturiesi. 

Cachinnate < Kse kii jn\ v. [f. L. ccuhinnd-re : 
see -ATE.] tntr. To laugh loudly or immoderately. 

i8m. De (Quince y Wat/admor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a ptibli<-.her but cachinnates from I^ipsic to Moscow. 1837 
FrasePs Mag. XVl. 43a (Sroggan .. only cachinnated the 
more vehemently. 

Cachinnation (ksekin^'/sn). [ad. L. cachin- 
nation-em, n. of action f. cachinndre : see prec.] 
Loud or immoderate laughter. 

16x3 CocKERAM. CacAinna/iou, a great laughter. 1633 
Person I'arieties 11. 60 These Ca^innalions or laugh- 
ings . v/hich we heare, are rather Aerall spirits. 1813 
.Scott Guy M. iii, ‘l‘he hideous grimaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. 1868 Browning Ringf^ Bk. 111 . 
VIII. 767 He moved to mirth and cachinnation ml. 

Ga'Chinnator. [agent-noun f. L. vb. in prec ] 
A loud or immoderate laugher. 

18. . R. Chambers WkeesAt, j'hey mark a cachinnator as 
a man to be avoided. 

Cachinnatozy < kte kinita riX a. [f. prec. : see 
-OUT.] <Jf, pertaining to, or connectL*d with loud 
or immoderate laughter. 

z8b8 Hlackw. Mag. XXIV. 188 Shall our cachinnatory 
muscles remain rigid? 1846 H a w-i hornf Mosses 11. iii. <1864) 
6r Which threatened instant death on the slightebt cucliiii- 
natory indulgence. 

Cachique, obs. form of Cacique. 

Cacholong (koe t|(r>lfiij). Min. Kaschtschilon 
«= “ beautiful Slone* ’ oi Kalmucks and Tartars* 
(Danal] A variety of the opal, opaque, bluish- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish. 

1791 Macif \x\ Phil. Irans, LXXXI. 369 That variety 
of r.-ilccdony which is known to mineralogists by t!io name 
of Cacholong. 1868-80 I >ana Mih. 1*^9 Cacholong . . often 
adheres to the tongue, and contains a little alumina. 

II Cachou (,kaJ/D- AUo 8 cashou. [Fr.] 

1. Catechu. 

1708 MoTihUK Rabelais v. viii. Store of Miraholans, 
Casliou, Green Ginger preserv’d. 1730 Bkaw ks Lex Mercat. 
(1752 787 C.irdamoiiie, Long Pepper, Cachou, etc 

2. sweelnL at, generally in the form of a pill, 
matle of cashew-nut, extract of liquorice, etc., 
useil by tobacco smokers to sweeten the breath. 

11 Cachrys (kae kris). Hot. [Gr. Kiixpus Ciitkin.] 
•f 1 . ‘ The cr.tkin of nut-tiees, willows, etc.’ Obs. 
1708 in Kkksky. Z731 in Bailey II. 

2 . A genus of umbcliifeious plants. 

II Cacbuclia (k^tj/?'tja). Incorrectly oaohuoa. 
[Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. 480 A Court where it’ii thought 
in a lord or a duke a Disgrace to full short in the BrawlR 
(their Caclionra*. 1841 Thackeray Profess, in Comic T. 4 
Sk. II. 154 In a very short time Miss Bmse . . could dance 
the cachuca. 1842 1 [.nNc.F. .Sp. Stud. I. iii, 1 sec thoc dance 
cat'hurh.^s. 1867 Miss Braddon Aur. tloyd'x. 8. 

II Caciqua (kasi k). Forms: 6 (L. caccicus, 
caciquus,) oaeike, cazike, 7 oasRiquo, oacique, 
(casica\ 8 oaohique, 8- cazique, 6- oaciquo. 
[a. ^ip.cacique, cazique,OT ¥.cacique,nt 3 ii\vti llaytian 
word for ‘ lord, chief* Oviedo JPist de las Indias 1.] 
A native chief or ‘ prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and adjacent parts of America. 

1335 Eden Decaeies W. /mi 1. 11. i Arb.) 72 Makynge .. a 
brotherly league with the Can A us (that is tosaye a kynge). 
*577 Fdf-N ft Wii,LF.s /list. Traz>. 219 b. These Indians 
gyiie great honour and rcuerencc to theyr Cacique. 1378 
T. N. ir. Conq. W. Ind. 33 A cruel and cursed Caeike, that 
i.H to say a. Lord, in whose power we fell, a 1618 Raleigh 
Apol. 46 The My.ies uhirh the Cassiqiie Carupana offered 
them. 1697 Dampifr Voy. (1698) I. v. 124 'I’hey h.ad a Ca- 
sica too . . out he could neither write nor speak Sj>ani.sh. 
1778 Robertson Nist. Amer. l. 11. 97 Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or Carique of the country 1796 
Morse Amer. Ceog. 1 . 757 The several nations are govern^ 
by their chiefs or cachiques. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro 1. i, 
On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we have surprised an 
old cacique. 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. L (1864) 73 The 
cacique who ruled over this province. 
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Hence eiMl<vuaIdp, 

•jfejf’ WW* Fer.r.T. (iwiieWThtudgewMi, 
, WOO aro marned to r* 


_ , tlie alcadai .. aM 

others. iBc/^FramVc Mag, XL. 411 Tha attaioment of tha 
cirao^p of chat fMMido El Dorado by Gregor M'Gngw. 

CftOk tluek), V. Ohs, OT dial. [app. ad, L. 
in same lense, whence also MDu. cacksn. Do, 
kakken, early mod.Ger. kachen. Da. kakkei also 
Boh. kakati, Pol. kaka6.'\ 

1. intr. To void excrement. 

1438 Pd, Poems (1859) II. 170 Wythoute Callse la ther 
buttere tha cakked. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 58/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyystyn, taco, c igeo Dunbab FeteytU Frier 101 Ffor feir 
vncuDiiendly he cawkit 1570 Lbvinb Manip. < To cake, 
cacars. idsi CoToi., Ckier. to cacke. a 1710 Pori Alley 
1, ^me cock a^nst the wall 1731 in Bailbv II. 

2. trans. To void as excrement. 


1 ^ Caxton Trevisds Higden iv. k. (1507) 158 Ona that 
Mde cocked golde. 2549 Cranmkr in Strype Life (2694) 
App. 105 Because the Devil could not get out at his mouthf 
the man blew him, or cached him out behind. 

Caok, sb, Obs. or dial, [f. same source as prec. x 
useti already in OE. in the comb. cac»hds ‘ latnna'.] 

c 2600 Timon v. v. (18421 89 Hee hath a face like one’s that 
is at cack. 

t Caokarel (ks kdr^l). ? Obs. Also 7 oao- 
karel, caokrel. [a. obs. F. caquerel (also cagarel, 
cagaret) Cotgr., ad. Pr. cagarel, cagarelh (also, 
according to Duhamel, gagarel, whence Cuvier's 
specific name gagardla) ; app. f. IV. cesgar L. 
caccire (see Cack v.\ with whit^ the name is popu- 
larly associated. 

(Variously etymologized as ‘a fish which voids excrements 
when pursued or *^ich when eaten relaxes the bowels’ ; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests that the name is merely one of 
contempt » * mdehant petit poisson ‘ poioson chdtii '. The 
allied Mmna is now in Pr.picarei, dun. of picaro 'rogue, 
lascal ’.)] 

1 . A small fish of the Mediterranean : the name is 
applied by the Hshermen of Marseilles and Toulon 
to Smaris gagarella tCuv.), and perhaps to other 
similar sp^ies of the same genus of small sea- 
breams. Early writers used the word to english 
Plinv’s msena ' a kind of small sea-fish, eaten salted 
by the poor \ now the name of a genus closely 
akin to Smaris, 


2^3 J. Hicins tr. Junim* Nomenclaior, Mona.. a cack- 
rell, Ro called, because it maketh the eatert laxative : soma 
take it for a herring or sprat. 2602 Holland Piiny I. 249 
Cackareh change their colour : for these fishes being white 
all Winter wax blacke when Sumner comes. IMd. II. 
442 Salt Cackerels. 2633 Sherwood Eng.^Fr. Diet., A 
cackerell (fish), cagaret, caquerel, cagargt, juscle : boeque, 
mandole, mendole, mme. 2634 Sir ‘L Hbrdbri Trav. 187 
Fish,whose ordinary abode is in salt waters, namely porpoise, 
— c.'ickrel. skate, soles, etc. 27SS 93 in Baii kv. 27U John- 
son, Cackerel, a fish said to make those who eat itlaxative. 

2 . [ns if f. Cack.] Dysentery (,F. caauesangue). 

2630 Howell Lex. Tetrag. It, Prcni. 19 May the Cackrel 
take him [transl. It. cacasangue\. 

Cackle i^kse k’D, sb. [f. the vb. stem ; cf. Sw. 
kackd in same sense.] 

1 . A cacklcr. (Or ? cuij. cackling.) 

a 1023 A net . R. 66 Uolcwco . . noul ht kakcle fr. r. chakele, 
kakclinde] I'.ue. Mod. col/oq. or dial. What a cackle she is I 

2 . Cackling ; as of a hen or goose. 

1674 N. Fairfax Julk Sr Sdv. I'o Kdr., Dinn'd ft grated 
with the Cackle. 2697 Dryden AEneis viii. <R.) The silver 
goose . . by her cackle, sav’d the state. 1833 Tennyson 
iioose iii, The goose let fall a golden egg With cackle and 
with clatter. 

3 . fig. Stupid loouacity, silly chatter. 

1676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jun.* Mr. Smirke 18 Bedawb’d with 
Addle Egg;s of the Ammadverters own Cackle. 2859 Ten- 
nyson Lnid 276 The rustic cackle of your bourg. 28te 
Thornbury Turner 1. 262 The cackle about Claude, 
b. A short spasmodic laugh, a cliuclilc. 

1836 Lkvkr Martins of Cro’ Af. 410 ‘ She hasn’t got a nice 
d^ for pleasuring *’ said the lew, with a vulgar cackle. 

CacUe (kK'k’l), z/.l Forms: 3 hokelcn, oa- 
kelen, 4-5 oacklo(n, 5 oakele, -yn, kakyl, 5-6 
oakle, 6 oakyll, caokyll, -el, cacle, 7 cakell, 
oooklc ; Sr. 6 kcikkyl, kekell, 7 kekole : see also 
Kecklr. [Early me. cakelcn : corresp. to Du. ba^ 
kelen, LG. kAkdn, Sw. kackla. Da. kagle ; cf. also 
{jiis. gackeln, Yin.gaggdcn, and Gaggle. The evi- 
dence does not make it certain to what extent the 


word has arisen separately i 1 different lungs, in imi- 
tarion of the animal sounds, or has been adopted 
from one language into another. The word may 
have been WGer. or at least Saxon : but the Eng. 
may also have been from Scandinavian.] 

1. intr. To make a noise as a hen, especially after 
laying an egg ; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more specifically to Gaggle). 

a laax Ancr. 66 pc hen, hwon heo haueS ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. 2393 Gower Conf. II. 264 Somtime cac- 
leth as a hen. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 58 Cakclyn of hennys, 
gracillo. ^2470 Hors, Shepe, 4 G. (1822) 17 The ghoos 
may cakle. 2540 (Twf//. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the heiinis 
kekkyl. 153a Huloet, Cakle lyke a henne, glocio. 2396 
Shaks. Merck. K v. i. 105 If she should sing by day 
When cucry Goose is cackling. 1660 W. Shcker Nonsx^k 
Prof. 41 Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling, a 2680 Butler Rem, (17^9) 11. 139 Like . . a 
Wildgouse always cackling when he is upon tha Wing. 
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1814 W. Irvimo 7 *. Trmp, 11 . 153 A ben cmild not cackle 
but she was on the alert to fecure the Dev*Iaid 

b. Said of the dtttteiing of other bii^ ex/, 
crowtk jackdawt, magpiea, and atarlinn. Oh, 

« iiH A. U Ane rikelM fet cakcle8 Ure al bet heo 
iaUA S5|D Lymobsav Test, 94 Bark lyk ane Dog. 

and kek^ lyke ane Ka. 1^ T. Wilron JlJUt. 1 17 b. Some 
cackele lyke a henne or a jM'k dawe. 1613 Markham Eng. 
HmbemAmem 1. i. Hi. (i 635> 73 If Crowe* flocke mnch to 
■ • •• d talke. " ” " 


So Oftooelij*llaiv depraved chyliScation. 

1906 Pmilum* CmiockjfiU% a bad ckylilicaUoa, erhea tba 
chyle ia not duly made, lyai-ee in Bmlby. Ute G. Kay- 
MOMD in NnsMmUkfy Mmr. LVI.306 Persons, .uing every 
ddigeace tor a nmat unprofitable cacochylia 
tCa'OOObjlM, A <^x. A/A. [a. F. xextf- 
chymt (16th c. in Par^), ad. Gr. trcurdxiVtM with 
unhealthy hamonrt, f. ivaeo- bad ■¥ juice, ha- 


s6m> 7 HoBBBs//emrrR75 mour.J Full of evil humour*. 

^ - '1614 W. Barclay Ne^ths in Arh /f/A 7 «. / Cmm- 

tn^L ]i 6 Ihc body very cacochyme. or full of cull humours. 

OMOOhjinio (ksk^iki mik), a, and sb. arch. 
Also 6 oaaoohymyke, -ohimiok, -ike, 7 -ohj- 
xniok(e. [f. Cacoohtmb (or its source) + -10.] 

A. aJJ. Havini^ unhealthy or depraved hu- 
mours : ill-humoured (in body). 


5 ether, and cakell and , _ 

I cloud of starclings cackle when Ib^ fly. 

2 . fig. Said of persons: a. To be full of noisy 
and inconsequent talk ; to talk glibly, be loqua- 
cious, prate, chatter, b. To talk loudly or fussily 
about a petty achievement, like a hen after laying 
an egg. o. To chuckle, * to laugh, to giggle* ( J.). 

1330 Palsgr. 473/1 Howe these women cackylfnowe tney 
have dyned. 13^ BroughUi^s Lstt. ia. 34 Cease cackling 

oedncs of thy betters. 171a Arbuthnot ToAm | myl 


of the vnlcoro 

Bull (1737) 70 Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laiiRhed. 
t$i7 Disraeli Tancred 11. v. ^871)78 The peers cacUe as 
if they had laid an egg. t86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
III. cxix. 59 It is also the business of a sensible l 
ment, not to c^kle on its discoveries, ilfle Thackeray 
Four Gsorges iii. 16a Ihe equerries and women in waiting 
. .cackled over their tea. 

8 tratis. To utter with or express by cackling. 
c raa^Auer. R, 66 jif hit nere icakeled. 1837 Livingstons 
Trav. vi. 114 Any man who .. cackles forth a torrent ol 
Yocahles. lOBto HoWei.i.s Utidisc. Country i. a8 'I'he ladies 
. .now rose, .and ioyou.sly cackled satisfaction. 

CaoUe, Naut. Also keokle. *To cover 
a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole* (Adm. Smyth). 

174I Ansow Vsy. III. ii. <ed. 4) 437 They [cables] were be- 
sides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors. 

Caeklar (kxklaj). [f. Cackle v.^ -t- -kk^.] 
One who cacldes ; fig. a tell-tale, tattler, blabber. 
slang. A fowl. 

014M Cov. bfysi. 131 Kytt Cakelerc and Colett Crane. 

“ ” o, (frt 


\ R. Copland Guydou’t ^ust. Ckirut^., In caco^y- 


lyl^ bodyes and replete, xdag Hart z/mo/. Ur. 1. iii. 34 

1663 £ 


a dialler, a cockier. 1673 R. 
of the Cat klers. 1730-6 
nnis^ Person ; 


Florio, (fraceJuous 

Head Canting Acad. 192 A Prigger of ih 
Bailcv, Cockier, a Prater, a Tcll-talct 
also a homeroos word for capons or fowl. SI76 Browning 
F orts Croisic 92 If they dartkl Count you a cackler. 

Gaoklingp (kse kliq^ vbl. sb. [sec 

1 . The crying of a hen on laying an egg ; also 
that of a goose, or other fowl. 

*■ *374 Chaucer Pari. FouUs s6a Tho began The goose to 
sjueke, and in her cakelinge. Sue .said. 1^ J. He\^ood 
Trov. 4 Fpigr. U867) 110 The cocke praide hir, hir cack- 
lyng to seace. 1709 Taller Na 13) Fx The cackling of 
cranes, when they inv.ide an army of pigmies. x8ai Clare 
yUl, Minstr. II. 70 Con<<tant cacklings of ncw-la>iug hens. 

2 . Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

1330 Palsgr. soa/a Cackelyiig, bablyne, cactfuet. x6oi 
Drnt Patkw. Heauen 171 Iney spend the rest of the dsty 
. . in . . cackling, prating and gossipping, i860 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt, 111 . cxix. 61 This cackling about im- 
proved arms is not worthy of well-informed statesmen. 1866 
Geo. Fh.iot F. Holt (1868) 161 And when it takes to cack- 
ling, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

Ca'ckling, ///. a. [see -INU-.J That cackles. 
a XMMS (sec Cackle s^. iJ. 1367 Harman Caveat 86 She 
hath a Cucliiig chele [I e. a hen]. x6aa Fllichlr Bcj^giirs 
B. Y. i. Or surprising a boor’s ken for grunting-cheats ? Or 
cackling.chcars? 1674 Flatman Grr/ 29 Pluck of[fl 
the cackling head. 1794 Mr.s. ViozziSynon. II. 174 Cmr- 
latano means a prating, cackling creature, and answers to 
our term Quaik. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. 1844) H- 
liv. 18a Some hundreds of cackling women and girls bathing. 
OftOO- representing Gr. koko- combining fonn 
of Kauor bad, evil, forming many compound:) in 
Greek, some of which, like cacochymy, cacoiintmon, 
cacoethes, cacophony, have reachetl Englisli through 
Latin (and French ) : others have been adapted 
directly from Greek in modem times (as cacology, 
cacotrophy) ; others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from their elements. Compounds of 
Greek and Latin, as = malodorous, and 

the medical cacosotnnia (sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional. Occasionally ccuo- is used in looser or 
casual combination wi^ words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been modelled on ccuo- 
dtttnon, as in coco-magician, caiotype. It is very 
freely usetl in medical terminology to form names of 
bad states of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not Englisli in form, e.g. ccuogalarctta (a condition 
in whitm the milk is bad), cacoglossia [ putrid stale 
of the tongue), caconiorphia (malformation or de- 
formity), cat onychia (morbid state of the nails \ 
cacopharyngia (a putrid condition of the pharynx), 
cacophlhalmia (malignant inflammation of the 
eyes), cacoplasia (formation of diseased structures 
from a depraved condition of the system), caco- 
pneumonia, eacorrhachitis (disease of the vertebral 
column \ caeolhymia (disordered state of mind), 
cacotnehia (disease of the hair), etc. 

Cocoa, obs. form of Cacao, Cocoa. 
CMOOhylolUl (ksekFikdi'las), a. Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. KaKoxf)\-ot with bad juice or flavour + -ouB.] 
Characterized by bad chyle; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cACochylous alimenti *. Syd. Soc, Lex. 

1859 in Maynr Exp. Lex. 


His bodie [was] plethoncke and cacochymicke. 

Kbpmale Mfsdela PestiL 71 If Caccxrhimick . . he musl be 
well pu^ed. 1863 T. Thompson Aum, Infinenus 4 A pale 
caccochimic and oepraved countenance. 

B. sb. An * ill-humoured* person. 

1369 J. Saneord Agrippa's I'an. Artes 158 Made now of 
AlciimiiUes, Cacochimickes, of Phisitions, pewterenk 

CacOOll 7 * 3 nioal, a. an A. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Having the humours of the body depraved ; Gll- 
humourc^r (in body, and jocularly, in disposition^. 

1606 HoLi.ANu.S'w/<7n. Annot. 18 In cticochymicall bodies, 
such xs his was. 1636 Rioclev Pract. Physic 193 To cure 
a carot hymical person. 1707 Flover PuUe-Watch 97 The 
old Writers call'd these the diflerent Species of cacochi- 
niic.al Cholcr. 1836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 227 By what 
means did you arrive at a cacochymical old age t 1837 
IlEotKiKh Let. Mar., Critical and caLOchytuical remarks on 
Enn^an literature. 

t Cacoohymioas, a. Obs. [f. cacochymia 
(sec below) + -OlJH.]^CA0tK3HYIIIC. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 11. Wks. 1720 I. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had deprav’d viscera. 1708 £. 1 ]avnard 
Cold Baths 11. (1709) 337 Cacocymious Juices. 

t Caooohyniist. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -1ST.] 
A person of depraved 'humours'. 

tr. Agrippa's Van. Artsxc. 313 In stead of Alchym- 
ists, Cacochyniists ; in stead of being Doctors, Beggers. 

Cacooliyiuy (ka^ k^^ik.iimi). an A. Also 6-8 
-ohyznio, and in Latin form 6- caooohymia, (7 
oaooohym). [a. F. (16th c. in 

and mod.L. ccuoihymia, a. Gr. kokoxv^ui (Galen) 
badness of the humours, f. : see above.] 

In the medical system of the liumoiists : Un- 
healthy state of the ‘humours* or fluids of the 
body; ‘ill-humoured* state (of the body). 

IM* R- Copland Galyen'- 'J > rap, 2 A ij b, Yf eioyrion 
hahounde inw.ardely it iscaused ofc.Tcochimic. i66< G. Har- 
vey Advice aest. Plague 21 Cacochymics or fowl T^ies of 
the Vulgar . .do require strong Purges. 1631 Bioas Nttv Php. 
r 184 The Anarchy of a cacochymia keeps nut court in the 
veins, 1684 ir, BoneCs Merc. Lompit. i 20 The Melancho- 
lick Cacochymic. Ibid. xvi. 550 A great corruption of the 
Blood and C.ioochyni. 1744 Miicheil m Phil. Trans, 
XLIIl. 144 A peculiar kind of Cachexy, accompanied with 
an atrabilious (/acochymy. 1839 Nerv Monthly Mag. T.VI. 
3R6 Arc not their countenances disfigured by thccacochymy 
of their humours. 185a Hamilton Discuss. 248. 

i* Cacodo’inlcal, a. Obi.rare'~^. A humorous 
mixture of cacodtemon and academical. 

1610 Rowlands ilArr/. Matk-allfi Vp starts an old Caco- 
dcmicall Acadcraickc with his frize bonnet. 

Caoodemon, -daBXUOn (kacki7(?/'’m.in). [a. Gr. 
uaKodaifiont evil genius ; also adj possessed by an 
evil genius, ill-starred; whence sense 2.] 

1 . An evil spirit. 

[1398 TRi-rsiSA Barth De P. R, ii. xix. (1405' 45 Plato in 
Cuncocallith the dcuyll Carhodemon,that is tovnderstonde 
knowyngc cuyll.J 1594 Nashb Terrors 0/ Nt. Wks. 1883 4 
111.267 Anie terror, the least illusion in the earth, is a 
Cacod*inon vnto him. 1594 Shak.s. Ruh. Ill, i. iii. 144 
Leaue this World, Thou Carodemon ! 1664 Butler Hud. 

II. III. 644 Nor was the Dog a Carodxman, But a true Dog, 
lyaS Young Lave Fame ii. (»757>95 Poor negroes, thus, to 
show their burning spite To c.'icodseinotis. say, they're 
dey’jish while, 1870 I^owfi l Among my Bks. Scr 1. <1873) 

93 To make the pagan divinities hateful, they were stigma- 
tized .as cacoci lemons, 

•I b. Med. A name for nightmare. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

C. transf. Applied to persons, etc. 

171X Mrs. CtNTLivRE^/i»r//.ir iv. Wkk.(i76o> 168 The old 
Cacademon is gone into that house. iSax .Scott Kenilw. 
(1867) 109 My miller's thumb — my prince of cacodemons-— 
my little mouse. 1854 Badiiam Halieut. 420 Untaught by 
their parents to know belter, these little cacodemons, etc. 

2 . Astro/. The Twelfth House (or Scheme) in 
a flg^ire of the Heavens, so called from its baleful 
signifleation. 

a i6a$ Fletcher Ro/lo tv. il 44a The twelfth the Caco- 
demon, 1731-90 in Bailey. 

Cacodemo^niac. rare. [f. prec. : cf. Demo- 
niac.] One possessed with an evil spirit. 

1607 Tomlinson RenosPs Di^, 20 Unless somecacodemo- 
nuck, that refers them to his rhilosophy. 

t Caoodemonial, di. Obs. rare^'^. [f. as prec. 

+ - AL.] Of or pertaining to an e^il spirit. 
iSaa Skklion IVhy tiat to Courts 807 To his college con- 
uentuall, As well calodemonyall As to cacodemonyall. 
CaOOden&O'&iCf a. [ad. Gr. iuueo 9 tti/sc¥tMbf 


CAOOOBIIBSIS. 

' bringing miefortutie', in n tenee token from Caco* 
oaMoN.] Of the nature of a cncodemoo. 

^ *888 /W/ Afail G, to Aog. 4 /a One of these, .declinca to 
hm further deolinn with caoodnnonic powers. 

Oaooda'moaLiB6,v. [see-ixs.] /rans. 

To moke into a demon. 

Southey Doctor (1849) 67a * Beards*, The simple 
amndage of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudemon. 
Ca0<^0r01UI (kskoa ddras), a. rare. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr. xfueo- bad k Odohodb.] Ill- 
smelling. malodorous. 

1863 Press 5 Sept, The August sun begins to make the 
Th^es cacodorous. x 9 nx M. Coluns Mrq. ^ Merck. III. 
60 He. .made hia way through a cacodorous crowd. 

‘t* Ca*0(^0Zf a. Obs. [a. Gr. treutofio^of of the 
wrong opinion ; cf. orthodox.^ Holding wrong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

1716 M. Davils a then. Brit. 1 1 1. 28 'That Cacodox Alastor 
has. .abandon'd the true Principles of Reason and Religion. 
Caoodozy (ktr-kdd^ksi). rare. [a. Gr. xairo- 
floffa wrong opinion, f. muebSo^os (see prec.)] 
Wrong opinion or doctrine, heterodoxy. 

0.864 R-T URNB11LL (Webster) Less anxious . . to favor or 
deny orthodoxy, heterodoxy or what Luther calls cacodoxy^ 
than to establish the simple truth. 

Hence Caoodo'idan, Oaoodo'zloal a. 

x6^\J RQUH AKT Rabelais 111. xxxviii. 318 Cacodoxical fool. 
*716 M. DAViiAAlheu.Brit. II. 431 These two Cacodox ia 11 
Alastors can Cant and Recant nothing but such quisquilian 
Nugamenis. 1B80 Wee&ter Supp., CacodoJSicai. 
CiMOdyl (ka^kxidil). CAem. Also kakodyl(e. 
[f. Gr. Kautid-rfs stinking. Kojecobia stink (f. mohu-s 
+ ofl-, root of to emit smell) + -YL, matter.] 
An organic compound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CH,), « Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremely poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air. 

1850 C. Dauulny Atomic Theory \\\. 219 The body., 
which Bunsen regards as the radiral, and which from its 
ofTcnsive odour he denominates kakndyle, 1867 Cornh. 
Mug. Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like odour character- 
istic of cacodyl. 1869 Roscok Flent. Chetn. 341 Cacodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 170*^. 187a Watts Diet. 

( hem. 1. 405 Cacodyl takes lire in the air, at ordinary 
temperaiiires, even more readily lh.iii crude alkarsin. 

Cacodylic (k^xk^idrlik , a, Chetn. ff. prec. + 
-R’.] Of cacod\l, ns in Cat ody lie acid, Kd O, H, 
a crystalline solid. 

1850 C. Daudeny Atomic Theory vii. 219 Kd-^Oi forms 
kakodylic .srid, or aig.'irgen. 18^ Roscoe Elem. Chetn. 
341 One of the most im|)ortant compounds is cacodylic acid ; 

It is soluble in water, and is not poisonous. 

CacOBCOnomy (kark/’k/Tiiomri. rare^^. [f. Gr. 
xa/c-oi/rovu/i-os a bad .stew.ird : see Kconomy.J Hiid 
economy, bad mauagenicnt. 

xBip SvD, Smiiu in Fdtn. RriK XXXII. 28 A mighty em- 
pire III t>pite of the cacncroiiomy of their government 

Cacoepy (kSkf7.i-ipi). tare. [a. Gr. uaKoineta 
faulty hinguage.] Bad or erroneous pronunciation ; 
opposed to orthoepy. Hence Caco^pi'stic a. 

18B0 (1KAN1 Will It F.very-Day F.ng. Phonology finds 
in orthoepy only the materials upon which it works, which 
indeed il find.s no less in cacoepy. 1867 A. J. Kli.is h. E. 
Pronnne. i. iii. 224 Abnoimal, cacoepislic, rare, vulgar and 
dialectic forms. 

+ Caxoethe, -eth, a. Ob^. rare, [a. F. caio~ 
ethe, ad. Gr. KaKu/ier/t : see next. But in the ex- 
amples, the word m.oy represent L. cacocthe pi. of 
the sb.] Of an ill habit ; malignant (;is a disease). 

154X R. Copland Galyens Terap. 2 C iv h, It h.ad ben 
better to haue called them [ulcers] Cacoethe, that is to .say 
wycked, and nat inucteratc. 1661 Lovfi i Hist. Anim. tf 
Mm. 119 It hclpcs hardnesses, that are called corotith. 

llCacOethes (ka‘kt7|/'-))is, -ri/z). [L.,a.GT.jeaK 6 - 
ijOts ill habit, propensity, ‘iu h’, subsl. use of neuter 
of KOKf/qe-qx ill-disposcd, f. uano- bad ■¥ ijee- 

disposition, character. (The Gr. (and L.) plural 
was cacoe/he.)] a An evil habit, b. An obstinate 
or malignant disease, c. An ‘itch’ for doing 
something, as in the insanabile scribetidi cacoethes 
(incurable passion for writing) of Juvenal. 

*5®3~®7 Foxh A. tjt M. I. 657/1 Such is the malady and 
cacoethe.s of your pen, that it beginneth to hark, before it 
hath learned well to write. 160s Holland Pliny II. 14a 
Gangrenes and those morimall vicers called Cacoethe. 1603 
H. Crosse Vertues Comtmv, (1878) 139 This cacoethes, or 
ill custome. incro.achcth so vpon the good maners of men. 
*7*3 Addison .S/zc/. No. 53a Fi Juvenal terms [this dis- 
temper] a Cuocthes. which is a hard word for a dibcase 
called in plaiii English, ‘The itch of writing ’. This Caco- 
cthcb Is as epidemical as the small pox. 17M Monro A nat. 
(174x1 128 Unless the Patient labours under a genc'ral Ca- 
coethes. 18^ Fr^eVs Mag. XIV. 578 One h^f of it was 
cacoethes of building, the other half cacocthcs of painting. 

tCaCOet]lic(l<!cki7|e'|)ik),<i. Med. Obs. [f. prec. : 
after Ethic.] Obstinate or malignant. 

1684 ir. Boners Merc. Compit. viii. a^^ The Wound . . 
becomes cacoethiclc. Ibid. x. 347 Foul, cacoethick Ulcers. 

Caoogastric (kaekugae-strik), a. nottee-wd. [f. 
Caco- + Gastric f. Gr. yaarqp belly.] Having a 
deranged stomach. 

1833 Carlvlb Dsdtryt, Misc. (1837) HI. aai (D). Indiges- 
tion succeeds indigestion. .The woes that chequer thisim- 
perfect cacogastric state of existence. 

Ii OaooganeBis (ksekt^id^e-n^sis). [mod.L. L 
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Caoo* + Gf. ortf*iii, biitb.] Morbid or 

depraved formation ; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological prodnct 
1880 in Soc. Lijf, 

Cacography Ckdrlc^rgdUi). [perh. a. F. (a£0- 
c. ), or ad. med.Gr. KOMo^ypa^^btkd 
writing. The analogous df>9oypa*pia orthography, 
aoAAfypa^a calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used in classical Greek.] 

1 , Bad writing; bod handwriting. (Opposed 
to calligraphy), 

. Blount Glttssc^r., Cacography ^ ill writing, or a writ- 
ing of evil things. Swinton in Phil. Traus. LI. 858 

The cacography of the Etniscans. as their rude and un- 
couth manner of writing is termed. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. 

1 1 . 997 The crabbed cacography of the original manuscript. 
1864 Dni/y Tel. 28 June, The compositors made very light 
of cacography. 

2. Juconect spelling ; a bad system of spelling, 
such as that of current English. (Commonly op- 
posed to orthography.) 

11^ Barkt Alv. Let E. We may still wonder and find 
fault with our Orthographic (or rather Cacographic in deed>. 

1655 Com. Hut. Franciofi 1. iii. 63 His clcra used a certain 
kinde of Cacographie, that admitted a iiiuhitude of stmer. 
fluous letteni. 1633 C. Butler Eng. Gram, in A. j. Ellis 
E. E. Pronune. 155 The cause of this cacography which 
causeth such diflicul^ is a causeless affectation of the 
French dialect. 1806 Southbv Ant%. Rein'nv IV. 8 The 
orthography or rather kakography of many of the names is 
French sSao Blackiv. Mag. Vlll. 318 A celebrated critic 
who sometimes condescends to amend my cacography. 

Hence Oaoo'grapber, a bad wr ter or speller ; 
Oaoogxa'phlo, -al o., of or pertaining to bad 
writing or incorrect spelling. 

1838 Athenxum No. 3091; (1887^ 383 A stupid series of 
Cacographic.*il errors. i8(i4 Even. Standard Sopt., The 
most remarkably uiigrammatic.'il and caco>;raphical produc- 
tion. 1880 J. A. H. Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 35 Before 
Norman c.'icogrnphers spelt them with o 

Caookenny, perverted form of Cacjocitymy. 

II Cacolet (kakt?!^, -let), [dial. K., applied in the 
Pyrenees to a contrivance fixed on the back of a 
mule or hor^e for carrying travellers over the 
mountains, a mule chair] A military litter for 
the sick or wounded carried by mules ; either in 
the form of arm-chairs suspended one on each 
side of a mule, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. First employed by the French in the 
Crimean War, 

1878 A. ORiKriTiis Ef/g Army iv. 108 One hundred pack 
animals, seventy.six of which carry double litters, or ‘ c.ico- 
Icts’, for patients. 18814 Oeh. Graham in Times 4 Apr. 11 
Ambulances and mule cac'ulets were sent for. 1885 Ohentrr 
8 Feb. 5/4 The wounded who have been successfully re- 
moved frum (iubat in cacolets, 

tCaxolike, -leek. Obs. A perverdon of 
Catholic, associating it with icokus bad, and used 
as a term of repro.tch. 

1581 Rhem. N. T. Acts xi. Annot. 324 Some Ilerctikes of 
this lime c.ill them Cartholikes and caculikes. x6oo O. £. 
Rcpi. Libel I. li. 54 A Cacohke, or true member of the popes 
church. i6a6 T.. Owi'N Spec. ao That Icsuitcs 

should corapcil men by foicc, to be Komish Cacolcekes. 
Cacolofly (k^&kplod.^i). [mod. ad. Gr. koko- 
Koyia evil speaking, vituperation, f. xaHoKbyos 
speaking evil, slanderous ; = F. cacologir. The 
mod. use takes Ihul graininalically, not ethically.] 

+ 1 . Evil report. Obv. 

i6j3 Cockkram, Caiologie, ill report. 1656-81 Blount 
Glossoc^., Cacology^ cvill speech or report, detraction. 

2 . Had speaking, bad choice of words ; vicious 
pronunciation. 

1775 in Aaii. x8a6 Prabr Poems (1865) 1 . 263 Bi'diup 
Bemho mended her c.icology. 1837 Eraser’s Mag. Xv. 
571 Cacology amused the frequenters of the jfaymarket 
Ihcatre. 1856 J. W Crokkk in Croker Papers (1884) l.i. o 
One Knowles, who . . profeased to remeay cacology and 
teach elocution. 

Caco-magician. [f. Caco- + Maoician.] An 
evil magician or sorcerer ; one versed in the black 
art. 

1656 Mork Allfid. Af/i. III. ix. (171a) 167 That he is a Ma- 
ic'ian, not n Cacu-M.igician, and that lie has nothing to 
o with the Devil 1841 IVIskaeh Amen. Lit. (1867) ^7 

The gre-at adversary of Fliidd . .denounced the Rosacrucian 
to Europe a.s a caco-iiiagician. I 

Cacoon (kak/ 7 'n). [?A native African name.] 
The large flat polished bean of a climbing tropical 
shrub, Entada scandens (N.O. Leguniinosat)^ which 
has jointed pods six or eight feet long, containing 
in each joint one of these beans, about 2 inches 
across and half an inch thick. They are made 
into snulT-boxes, scent-bottles, spoons, etc., and 
are sometimes sold ‘in the streets of London os 
West Indian Filberts. 

1854 P. SiMMoNDX Comm. Product. Veg. Kingd.. The I 
horie-eyen and Cacoons of Jamaica . . yield a considerable 
quantity of oil or fat. 1885 Lady Brassky The Trades 265 
The pods, .contain from ten to fifteen hard, brown, shining, 
flattened seeds, called cacoons. 

t Caco'pathy. Obs. rare, [mod. ad. Gr. /vaxo- 
wdi^cta distress, misery, f. icaKoiraBrj^ suffering ill.] 
An old term for a severe affliction or malady. 
[z7o8-ai KaRSKV, Cacopathsa.] lysi'^o Bailey, Coco- 
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patAjft a rairertog of evil, or lyinc mdtr a poinlbl dwtaie. 
i86e in Mayhb Exp, Lex. 

t Caco*phagy. Obs, [f. Gr. «a«o- evil + -epayia 
eating.] * A devouring'. Bailey 1730 for caio- 
phagy). 

OaGOphOBio (ksek^-nik), a. [f as Caco- 
phonous + -10 : after ettphottfc.] Ill-sounding. 

1847 in Craig. i86a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 187 Who re- 
joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic name of * Hyruni '. 
Cacopho'meal, n. «prcc. (In Craig 1847.) 

Oacophonioallyt [f- -ly ’•^.] » 

CaOOPHO'OUSLT. 

1864 Dk. Manch. Court ^ Soc, If. 387 'Hamlet', or 
' Ambleto'i as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 
CftC 0 *p]i 01 lil 6 | V, rare. [f. Gr. ircuro^aiv-ot 
(see next) -t- ^ize.] trans. To make cacophonous. 

1871 M. Collins Pr. Clarice 1 . v. 76 How shoold any one 
desire to mutilate and cacophonue so musical a name as 
Clarice f 

Cacophonoilfl (kd^k^ fiTnas^, a. [f. Gr. Krntb- 
ipoivos ilT-sounding + -OL’s.] Ill-sounding, having 
a har^ih or unpleasant sound. 

1797 Month. Rev. XXIII. 579 The cacophonous repeti- 
tion of ruinpf displeases. 1807 Soutiily Kspriella's Lett. 
(i8i 4> 1. 280 The names, like the language, are. suflicicntly 
cacophonous to a southern ear. 1*54 Badiiam Ifalieut. 
318 I’he name of this illustrious but cacophonous benefactor 
of his kind was Wilhelm Deukclzoun. 1867 Maci akhek 
Harmony ii. 58 'I'hus divesting it of its cacophonous effect. 

Cacophonously, ailv. [f. picc. ^ -ly-.] 
With bad, hnrsh, or unpleasant sound. 

Press is\ May 481 Agricultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
playing cacophonously 1880 Gentt. Mag. Dec. 726 The 
Opposition cackled cacophonously. 

Cacophony tkdL'kp filfni). [a. F. cacophonie, in 
16th c. cacofonie^ ad. (through mod.L.) (Jr. #ca«f>- 
ipaiuia, f. KaKiKpoofoi ; see above. Formerly used in 
latinized form cocophonia.] 

I 1 . The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
harsh-scunding words or plirascs. (The opposite 
! of euphony.) 

*656 Blount Glossogr.^ Cacophony, an ill, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, (in words' a vitious utterance or pronuncia 
lion. 1733 Swii-r Let. Ixvi. Wks. 1761 Vlli. 154 Alter 
rliynies, and grammar, and triplets, and cacophonies of all 
kinds, a 1745 — ti’hs. (1841* II. 410 To allow fur the usual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia. 1753 
Chester/, Lett, cclxvii. Avoid cacophony, and make your 
periods us harmonious as you can. 1847 8 De Quincev 
Protestantism Wks. VIII 140 My labours in the evasion 
of c.tcophony. 

2 . Mustc. A discordant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Also fig. Moral discord. 

a 1789 Burney HUt Mus. (ed. 2) I. viii. 133 Wh.st a caco- 
phony would a complete chord occa.sion I 1831 Macauiay 
Let. in 'i’rcvcly'aii I.ife 4 t.ett. (1876' I. iv. .^23 The op- 
pressive privileges which had depressed industiy would he 
a horrible c;icophony. 1880 Mauamk A. Gor>i)ARn in GirPs 
Own Paper 13 Mar. 166 The continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cac«>pl)ony. 

+ 3 . Med. (Jld term for a har^, grating, or dis- 
cordant stale of the voice (Maync Exp Lex.\ 
Cacoplastio (ka'k(7,pla stik>, G. Phys. [mod. 
f. Gr. KaKuvKaaros used in sense of * ill-conceived* 
+ -ic, after plastic.'] 0 { morbid deposits ; Im- 
perfectly organized, of imperfect structure. 

1839-47 Toijd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. III. 748/2 The exuda- 
tion verges towards a caco-plastic character. Ibid. 754/1 
Between.. the caco-plastic, and aplastic dcjiosits, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. 

Caco-rhythmic, caoorrhythmic (kakt?,- 

ri'^ymikl, a. [f. (Jr. uaK^ppvOfio^ ill-modulated, ir- 
regular in measure + -10, after rhythmic.] In b.id 
rhythm; also formerly ‘applied to an it regular 
or disorderly pulse* (Syd. .Soc. Lex.). 

a 1879 M. Collins Pen .Shetchi's IT. iqi M.-irvellous caco- 
rhyrhmic oroduclions, which would remind some readers of 
Os.sian, others of Tapper. 

t Ca'OOSphy zy. Path. Obs. fad. mod.L ca- 
cosphyxia^ \. Gr. ^a/ro- bad + aipv(is pulse.] A 
bad or irregular state of the pulse. 

1708 Kersey, Carosphyxia. 1775 Ash, Cacosphyxy, a bad 
' puNe. 

C&*C 0 t 6 ’Cliny. rare. [mod. ad. Gr. Jta/cortx^to 
bad art.] Had art ; a mischievous or hurtful art. 
*775 Ash, Cacoterhny. a. hurtful invention. 1847 in Crake 

il Gaco'thesis. Pa/h. [l. Caco- + Gr. eiaix 
placing, position.] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the body. 

1880 in ,'i‘yd. Soc. Lex. 

CacotO'pia. ttotice-zvJ. (See quot., where 
' nowhere ’ Kerns to be mistaken for *Eulopia ‘ a 
place where all is well *.) 

1818 Bentham Pari. Re/. Catech. 73 As a match for 
Utopia 'or the imagined seat of the best government), sup- 
pose a (Tacofopia (or the imagined scat ofthe worst govern- 
ment^ discovered and described. 

CftCO'trophy. [ad. med L cacotropkiaj a. Gr. 
KanoTpoipla baa nutrition ] Imperfect or dis- 
ordered nutrition. 

1708 Kersey, Cacotrophia. i7ai-M Bailey, Cacotrophy. 
an ill nutriment, proceeding frum a fault In the blood. 1847 
in Craig. 

Ca*00tyM. rare. [f. Caco- + Type : cf. Cai,o- 
TYPE.j A faulty or imperfect description in print. 
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1843 RBADKF<f Weff, HowtuM myeacocype oflhete 
words compared with what they were. 

CftCOziuiita (kiekp^ksenait). Afin. Also Oft- 
oozane. [f. Gr. 0000- bad + £fv-of guest + -itr ; 
so called because its presence in iron ore is inju- 
rious.] A nauve phosphate of iron, containing 
also water, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in radiated tufts of yellow or brownish- 
yellow colour. (Dana.) 

t CaoO-IRa*!. Obs. [Formed after Gr. aaao- 
(rjKia unhappy imitation or rivalry, tecutuitjKoti bad 
affectation or imitation, f. KaKC(ij\o 9 : see next.] 

1 . (Also in Gr. or L. form cacozeUn, eacozelia) : 
Perverse affectation or imitation, as a fault of style. 

1579 El. K. Spensei^t Skeph. Cal. Gloss., Rather a fault 
than a figure . . called Cacorelon. 1589 Puttenmaii Eng. 
Poesie 1 Arb. > 258 Cacozelia . . we may call fonde affectation . . 
when we affect new words and phrases other then the good 
speakers and writers in any language, or then custonw hath 
allowed, Bulwer Chiron. 140 'fake heed therefore, 

that Imitation degenerate into Caco-xeale, and of proving 
a Ixift-handcd Cicero, srai-pe Bailey, Cacozelia. 

2 . Perverted or misnirected zeal. 

160B ’snd Pt. U^. Ministers Reason* Re/us. StAecr, -66 
Who, from a hole fiery fierce cacoxcle, spare net, etc. 

So Oaoosea'lot, OaooiMi’lotry. 

i6tt Gauui- n Tears Ch. 62 (D.) Some spitefull CocoseloU. 
Ibid. 623 The caco-zeloiry of some men in our times. 

t CaCOSeft’loiUS, Obs. ~ * [f. (}r. 

+ -ouH.J ‘ Ill-affected, or badly imitating'. Phillips 
1676. (Ed. 1696 has ' or viciously devout*.) 

.1636 Blount Giossogr,. Cacozelatis, il-mindcd or affcc- 
I tioned, one that imitates badly. [Not in Dailkv.] 

' Cacozyme (kx’kozaim). Med. [f. Gr. irairo- 
bacl + leaven ] 

A particle of matter . . . which is supposed to be 
the active agent in the production of infections 
disease, either by its propagation or by acting as a 
ferment* i,Syd. Soc. Lex), 
t Cacquet. Obs, rare. [a. OF. caquet cackle 
of a hen, tattle.] Cackle, tattle, babble. 

1567 Ft'NTuN Trag. Pise. 141 Open and pu hi ike cacquet 
in the strecici whichc brings their honour in question. 

Cactaceouz (k3ekt/‘‘/as), n. Bot. [f. Cactus: 
S' e -ACKdUsJ Helonging to the old genus Cactus; 
or to the natural order Caclaccte. 

1854 Baktlkit Mex. Boundary I. viii. 196 Cactaceous 
plants abounded uii the mountain hidcb. 

Cactal (k.c’ktM^ a. Bot. [f. Cact-us -»• -al.] 
Allied to the cactube.^, as in Lindley's * Cactal 
alliance*. 

Cactoid (ka ktoid), a. Bot. [f. Cact-U 8 + 
•oiD.] Re^cm filing the cactus in form or structure. 

1878 Hooker & bK\.\. Matocco 328 The curious cactoid 
Euphorbia, producing the Gum Euphorbium. 1885 J. Ball 
in jfml. Linn. Soc. XXIl. 3 CJactoid plants .. are seen on 
the rocky slopes. 

Cactnz >kar‘kt^). [a. L. cactus, a. Gr nbieros 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon or 
Spanish Artichoke \ Cynara Cardumuliis)\ taken 
hy Linnxus as the generic name oi the entirely 
different plants now so called ] 

+ 1 . In ancient Nat. Hist. : The Cardoon. Obs. 

1607 Topsell l our/ Beasts 102 There is a kinde of thorn 
called C.'ictU'*. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cactus . . the 
general accepl.iliuii of the word is, that it signifies the 
ariichoak 1803 Rees Cyct., Cattus, the name of a plant 
described first by 'riicophra.stus. 

2 'Fhc generic name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, generally 
without leaves, and aiincil with curious clusters of 
spines : they have usually few branches or none, 
and are often of grotesLjuc shape, with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness. The Linnseaii genus 
Caitus is now subdivided into about 20 genera, 
as Ccretis, Echitwcactus. O/untia, etc , constituting 
the natural order Car/izi-ira?, all of w'hich however 
are popularly cactuses. 

1767 J. Arfrcromrif AV. Man oivn Card. (1803) Index, 
Cactus, or Melon and Torch-thistle. 1807 G. Gregory 
Pict.Artsh^'^e. I. 283/3 C.'iciiis, melon thistle, .in the natural 
mcthcxl ranking under the i^h order Succuleutsc. 18x4 Lu- 
NAN Hortus Janiait. I 413 ’The slender parasilical luirant 
cactus or Indian fig. 1836 Maccii.livray HumholdTs Trav. 
iv. 63 Cactuses rose here and there, from a scanty soil. 1841 
pRESCorr Mexhoyx^y^' I. 13 Ihe device of the ea^lc ana 
the cactus the arms of the modem Mexican republic. 

3. aitrib., as in caitus tribe, fiamily, etc. ; cactus 
thorn, etc. ; oaotus dalilia, a Mexican dahlia, so 
called from its cactus-like flame-coloured flower. 

fvioR Early Hist. Man. vi. 1x9 To make rag-dolls, 
and stick cactus-thorns into them. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach. pV\. 135 In the cactus trim:, the whole phint 
Consists of joiiiird It'ave.s z88i Daily Ne^os 14 Sept. 2/6 
The latest inipiirtation from Mexico .. the cactus dahlia, 
‘Jiiarczii'. iBSa Ga*-deH xp Aug. 156/2 What a brilliant 
flower is that of the Cactus Dahlia. 

t Cacu*lllinate» Obs. rare-' •. [f.L.cacfs- 
tnind-rc to m.ake pointed, f. cacumen : see Cacu- 
MiNoiia ] * To make sharp or pyramidar (J.). 

1656 Blount Ghnsogr., Cacuminate, to make sharp or 
copped. 1678 Phillips, Cacuminate, to form into a sharp 
tup like a pyramid. lyaz-po Bailey (as in BlountX 
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1 * CMllllli 3 lA'tio&« [f. as prec.] 

makinjf sharp at the top’ (Phillips 1678). 
Cftonxilinoilfl (kikiy/ mims), a. rare. [f. L. 
cacunteHf -iiminis a trcc-top.J Of a tree : Ilavi 'g 
a pyramidal top. 

1871 M CoLi.iMS Inn str. Matings lo Hour^ Of youth. . 
and !w»ve 'ncalh trees caciiminous. a 1879 — in Pgn. Sketches 
I 948 Luminous bouks mot voluminous) To read under 
bcech-treet cacumiiious. 

tCadi. Olfs. fDeriv. uncertain: the dates are 
against its ideiitificatii^n with next word, which the 
sense alone might permit ] A familiar spirit. 

1657 nr. H. King Po -ms in. 1843' 87 Keliellion wants no 
Cad nor Life Hut is n perfect witchcraft of it self. 1658 
OsBOKN Adit. Son ' 16731 34 I.ove .. cannot hold without 
Jealousie, nor break without Repentance, and niu*<t needs 
render their sleep unquiet, that have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars still knocking over their pillow. 

Cftd* i'kxd). [Apparently, an abbreviation of 
Catek, Cai'DIE, Cadet, ihc senses of which show 
the development of meaning, starting from sense J 
of C.vuKP, and its popular form Cadbk. The 
modem sense (5) appears to have ansen at the 
universities (or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the clas^ in question.] 
f 1 . An unl)ooke<l passenger whom the driver of 
a coach took up for his own profit on the way. 

1790 Useful Hin*s in (ilube iv May 1885' 1/5 To prevent 
his t.iking up'^hort passengers, or ia.s they aic termed c.id •, 
to the robbery of his employer. 

2 . An assistant or confederate of a lower gra-^e, 
as a bricklayer’s labourer {dial .) ; a familiar, 
‘chum *. 

1835 T. Hook G. Cnruey ^18 ?o) I. vii. 131 , 1 will appe'xr 
to know no more of you, than one of the cads of tlie thimble, 
rig knows of the pe.i-lioldi r. 1839 llooo Kilmans 'i^g a to 
Not to forget that saucy lad (Ostentation’s favourite cad) 
The page, who li>nked so splendidly chad. 

t 3 An omnibus con luclor. Obs. 

1833 Hoon Sk.fr. Ptuui^ 'I'hough I'm a cad now, I was 
om.e a loacliman. 1837 Dick f n-s /V r-t7t» xxxviii, Numerous 
cads and drivers of short stages. 1B37 Penuy 31 Mar. 

1 17 He who hangs behind — who opens the door and re- 
ccives the money.. is conductor or in the vulgar longue- 
cad. 1848 r HACKFHSV Pk. Sfuths xlix, A sccpticftl audience 
of omnibus-cada and nursemaids. 

4 . * Sc. Caddie, sense 2 : ‘ Cads, low fellows, who 
hang about the college to provide the Etonians 
with any tiling necessary to assist their sports’. 
Hone (note to quot. L So at Oxford, applied by 
collegians to town lads of the same description, 
and contemptuously to townsmen generally, 

1831 Honk year Bk. 670 Preceded by one or two bands 
of music in two boats, rowed by ‘ca ds*. 1838 Leg. late I 
Illuminalum in Oef. Her, aj Feb., A gown.and-to\%n row 
had gut up, to testify their loyalty, By milling of nil nids 
and cads, and other foes to royalty. 1844 Pecge A need, 
Eng Laug.{cd. ^^-^^nttte, The Oxford Townsman in 18^5 
had been promoted to the title of cad. 1850 Clougm 
syLhus II. li. 15a If I should chance to run over a cad, I can 
pay for the damage if ever so bad. 

6. co//o^. A fellow of low vulgar manners and be- 
haviour. (An offensive and insulting appellation.) 

1838 Hints OH Etiquette for Unto. 0.rf. 19 note. He w.as j 
mentally considered a great ‘ cad ' by the rest. 1850 Kings- 
Lfcv A it. Locke xii, * Box the cad’s ears. Lord Lyncdalc,’ 
said a dirty fellow with a long pole. i86a A. Bovo in Cd. 
fVords 694 People who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as Cnds. 18M Lessi^ns Mid. Age 14a You 
cannot make a vulgar offensive cad conduct himself as a 
gentleman 

6. Comb., as oad-oatohor : see ouot. 

Ar*ist 1 Feb. 63/1 ‘ C.idcatchcrs * is an expressive, 
but not elegant, term now in use amongst artists for pictures 
painted to .attract the undisenminating. 

Hence Oa'dlam, the behaviour or action of a cad. 
1876 IVorldS 8 It is the siinerlative *cadism’ of Eng- 
lish residents in India which galls the natives 

tCado. Obs. C \DK jA-, a cade lamb. 

Cad Chiefly dial. [Another form of Caddis 2 
(dial, caddy) \ but tlicre is nothing to show the 
actual relations to each other of cad, caddy, and 
caddU, nor which is the primitive form.] A caddis 
or caddis worm. Called more fully ood-balt, 
oad-bait, oad-bit, oad-boto, oad-wonn. 

1651 - hee Caddis >1 1653 Eauson Comm. Seer. A n- 

glmg in Arb. Garner 1. 194 Cad bait i.s a worm bred under 
stones in a shallow river. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat , 
Fishing (1706) 41 Wasps, Gentles and Cad-bits are good 
baits for the Gud^on. 1741 Cofnpl, Fam.-Ptece 11. ii. 345 
Tench delight chiefly in Worms, .as the Lob- worm, Marsh- 
worm, Cad -worm, and Flag-worm. 179a Ossa i-distonk Brit. 
Sportsman 65/1 Cad bate, a worm, good bait for trout. 1833 
. Rknnib Alph. Angling The grubs which are known 
y the name of caddi.s- worms, case-worms, cad or cod bait 
and ruff coats. Northampton Dial We are going to the 
brook for some cads. 

t 2 » Oad-wor D, applied in derision to a man. Obs. 
1690 J. Taylo* (Water P.) IVks. 11 15s This Cadworme, 
hailing onely got Rime, which is but the buttonsand loopet 
to couple Verse together. 
tCad\ C>^X.«CaDDOW2, 

i^i in Bristol tVills (1886) 233 Tlie wome Irishe Cad 
[vnlucd .it] xxiiijf. 

Cadace. -as, obs. forms of C.vddis. 

Cadar, var. of Cader, a frame. 


Cadastral (k&da-Btr&l), a. [a. mod.F. cadcu- 
tral relating to the cadastre, as in les registres ca^ 
dastraux (hittr^).] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or according to a cadastre; 
havin ' reference to the extent, value, and owner- 
ship of landed property (strictly, as a b.i8U of dis- 
tiilnring taxation'. 

1858 Gi.AnsTONB Homer I. 567 f Dariiisl divided the empire 
^ .1 cadastral system under provincial governors sRSB — 
fus>. Mundi xiii, The catalogue of Homrr is a great at- 
tempt to construct, a cadastral account of Greece. 1B86 
Re ^ t . Apr. 39S The following statement exhibits the cad- 
astral distiibution of prop^rrtics. 

2 . Cadastral stervey: a. strictly, a survey of 
lands for the purposes of a cadastre; b. loosely, 
a survey on a scale sufficiently large to show 
nccura'cly the extent nnd measurement of every 
field and other plot of land. Applied to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 

Of 35*344 inches to a mile. So cadastral 
map, plan, etc. 

x8Si Set. Comm. Ho. Commons 182 To inquire into the 
I expcdloiiLy of extendin''^ the Cail.istr.il Survey to those 
portions of the United Kingdom which have been surveyed 
upon the scale of one inch lo the mile only. i 85 x A. S. 
Avbton tin Parlt.] thought that the question was very 
imirh iny stifled by c.ilhng the survey a cadastral survey, 
whkh me int .ill the d tails rebating to the tenure of 
land, the condition of each piopcrty, nnd all such iimtters. 
1862 ToiJi M. .Smith in Party Reuumhramrr Oct i a The 
newianijlcd phrase 'cadastral Mirvcy’ 1^ as foolish as it is 
uii'iucstionably mischievous. 2863 Edin. Rev. CXVIII. 
No. 243. 379 The French term * cadastral ’. .is now used in 
England lo denote a survey on a large s* ale. i88t Fitch 
Led. Teai htugnx. 73 A special map of the province, nnd 
a cadastral plan ordnanre rnap> of the cotnmunr. 1885 
Smith in Z/tw Times LXXIX. 400/3 The necessity of 
a complete cadastral survey of property in KiiMand and 
Wales 1886 Blaclrtv Mai(. Sept. 333 note. The Domesday 
Survey w is in a sense a cadastral one : .'ind the Oidnarice 
Survey in its larger scale, as being the only comprehensive 
basis upon which a correct comjiviiaiion of areas nnd vhIii.i- 
tKJii of landed properly fur ass.'ssinent of imposts is possible, 
may <ilso be called 'Cadastral*. 

II Cadastre (kada Stu). fa. F r. cadastre \ = Sp., 
It. cata^tro I.. cnpitastnim ‘register of tlie 

polltiix’, f. caput hea*l, poll ] 

a. ( - L. capitastrumO The register of capita, 
juga. or units of territorial taxation imo which 
tlie Roman provinces were divided for the purposes 
of capitatio terrena or Land tax. (Poste (iaius.) 
b. A register of property lo seive as a basis of 
proportivmal taxation, a Domesday Book. C. lin 
mod French use) A public register of the quantity, 
value, and ownership ol the leal property of a 
country. 

1804 Edin. V. 17 To compile a general C.^dastre, 

somewhat in the style of our old dooinsday book. 1834 
South KV Doctor cc\\i (18621 660 Materi<iE for n mor.ol and 
physiological Cadistre, or Domesday Book, 1864 Sir F. 
Pam. RAVE Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 69 The crown ofTirers formed 
a new Cadastre according lo the new’ principle winch he I.iid 
down . . the land was meted according to an invariable 
geometrical standard, without any reference Jo its prcMliic- 
live worth. 1864 WmsTFit, Cadastre, an ofTici d estimate of 
the quantity and value of real property, made for the pur- 
pose of lUHtly apportioning taxes • used in l^uisiana- 1873 
PosTK Gatus li. cd. 2» 174 The list of capita was called a 
Cadastre ycapitastrumX 

Cadaver ikid/^i-v^i). [a. L. cadaver dead 
body, perhaps f. €ad-?re to fall. So F. cadavre ] 

A dead body, etp. of man ; a corpse. (Now chiefly 
in technical laiig.) 

[1398 Tkfvisa Barth. De P.R. vi. ii. fi405^ 187 Careyne 
hath that name of cadauire of cadere.to fallc.) 1:1500 
Noble Life 1. xx.xv, Zelio in a bcsie . . it ahydeth gladly in 
places wher as people lie biirycd, And it eteth the cadaiiers 
or wormes. 1^ )VM off, 7Vrr^ 1. Somerset Ho.) 1 John 
Terry of Norwich, .coinmende. .niy Ixidy to be Cadaver, to 
be buried. 1547 Boordb Brest. Health lx. 18 Beware of . . 
dead cadavers, or caryn. a x 6 t 5 Davifs W^ifs Pilgrim, ii. 
Whoever came From death to life ? Who can cadavers raiseT 
1714 Mandbvii lb Fab. Bees (S735) 1 . 286 Time wa.s when. . 
the cadavers of the greatest emperors were burnt to ashes. 
2874 Roosa D/s Farted. 2) 19 Anatomical investigations 
on the liuiii.'in cadaver. 

b. A skeleton. 

x6&a Sir T. Drowns Chr. Mor. 92 Death’s heads .. and 
flt;shless red.-ivcrs. 

t Cada verable. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4- 

-Aiii.s.] Mortal. 

2651 Bioos AVto Disp. 1 287 By things cadaverable you 
may expect strange accidents. 

t Cada'verate, v. Obs. [f. L. -«• -ate.] 

To render lifeless; to reduce to dead matter. 

1657 G Starkry Helmonfs Vind., [Excrementa] . . which 
. .are by the heat of the body cadaverated, and cast forth. 
Cadaveric (k8ed&ve’rik,kiidQe‘v£rik%a. [a. F. 
cadavlrique, or f. L. cadaver (see above) -1- -ic (Gr. 
suflix : the L. forms are caddverinus, caddverosus').'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to dead bodies ; characteristic 
of a corpse. (Mure technical than cadaverous.) 

2835 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. jk Phys. I. 804/2 Chemical ac- 
tions of a cadaveric description. 188s a Sept. 269/2 

The earliest indications of cadaveric rigidity. 1880 B. Dyer 
in Dail^ News 7 Oct. 6/7 Certain substances formed in de- 
composing animal tissues .fcalled) ‘ cadaveric alkaloids* . . 
owing to their formation subsequent to death. 188a Timet 


OADDIB. 

8 Dec. 10 Evidence, previously given, with reference to the 
cadaveric lividitiea. 

2 . Caused by contact with a dead body. 

1871 Holmrs .^yst. Stdrvery (ed 9> V. Index, Cadaveric 
boils. 1883 Ibid. ed. 3' ll. 940 Cadaveric warts have a 
somewhat speLial appeal ance. 

fOada verie. Obs. rare-^. ** Cadaver. 

1600T0URNRUR Tresn^p. Met. (1878) II. 1B7 Prol. 8 What 
asliie ghost, what dead Cad.averie . . howles in my earesT 

t Cadaveriety. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. cadaver 
(see prec.l, ? after variety, ebriety, etc.] Dendness. 

2651 Biggs New DBp. I 171 The cndavcriety, and dull 
lethargy of medicines, is contracted by the Opium. 

Cada verine. Chem. [f. as prec. -h-iNE.] 
One of tlie cadaveric alkaloids or Ptomaines. 

2887 Laudrr Brunton Pharmacol. 98 Neuririe, cada- 
verine, putrc.scliie, and saprine have no marked physio- 
log cal action. 

Cada verizable, a. [f. next -^ -able.] Ca- 
pable of liei'ig converted into lifeless matter. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 1 287 Any putrefact ble or cadaverix- 
able thing. 

Cadaverize (kadx'‘v^r^iz^, v. [f. Cadaver + 
-IZK : I crli. in earlier use ; see prec.] trans. To 
make into a corpse ; to make cadaverous. 

2841 Frasers Mag. XX III. 421 To effect a. .suspension 
of the rirciila ion, and cadaverise his counten.'ince. 

Cadaverous (kadx vei^s), a. [ad. F. cada^ 
vSreux, -euse, ad. L. cadJvcrds~us corpsc-like, f. 
cadiiver’. see above ] Of or belonginjf to a corpse ; 
such as characte i 7 e'; a corpse, corpse-like. 

1627 Fkltmam Resolves 11. xxxiv, A cadaucruus man, 
composed of Diseases and Complaints. 2643 Sir T. Buownr 
Relig. Med. 1. i6s6)§38 By (ontiiiuall sight of Anatomies, 
Skeletons, or Cadaverous rcliqucii. 2652 Biggs Niiv Dtt^p. 
fi 26 Cail.'kveroiis dissection of bodies. 17x3 Dilmiiam Phy^.- 
Theol. IV. xi. 305 .Some cadaverous smell those Ravens 
discover in the Air. 2776 WinitKiNG Bot. A rt anient. (1796) 
IV. 374 Cadaverous smell of the Phallus impudicus. x 355 
Bain Senses Int 11. li. 811 11864) 172 The rrtd.ivcrous 
odour is of the repuLive kind. 1848 Dickkns Dotnbyjp 
The strange, unusual smell, and I he cadaverous light, 
b esp. Of corjisc-like or deadly pallor. 
x66a Fui i.FR li'orilties 111. 67 His eye was excellent at the 
instant discovery of a cadaverous face, .this made him at the 
first sight of sick Prince Henry, lo get himself out t-f sight, 
rt 1713 Kilwood Life 246 He fcuuui John Milton sitting in 
an Elbow Chair, pale, hut not < ad.ivprous. i8ao W. Ikvino 
Sk Bk. II. 145 He has a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities and projections. 2835 Wii lis Pencillings I. vi. jB. 

Cada vcrouflly, adv. [f. piec + -ia ^.] la a 
cadaverous aianncr ; like a dead body. 

1847 in Craig. 

Cada verousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Cadaverous quality; the condition of a dend body. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chvm. 7s Thiii depraved, circu- 
lated matter, hath reached so far. as to acquire u vinilency 
or cadaveiousriess. 1839 Pok Fall J/o. 6/i/#2'r Wks. 1846 
L 905 A cadaveroiisncHS of complexion. 

Cad.xw, obs. form of Cad Dow. 

Cad-bait, -bit, -bote: sccCad^. 

Caddas, caddes, ohs. ff. Caddls. 
tCaddee. Obs. ['I'he same word as Cadke, 
Sc. Caddie. See also Cad^.J 

1803 Ann. Reg. (Chron.) 430/1 The York Rtage waggon 
w.as overturned fiom olf the Bridge into the river .at Caster- 
ton near Stamford owing to tlie proper driver lrii<«ting to 
the guidanre of a caddcc, whilst he loitered behind. 

Caddee, var. of Cadi. 

Caddel, obs f. Cawdlb. 

Ca ddoBS. nonce- tod. [f. Cad 5 ^ 5.] A female cad. 
2870 lllustr. Land. News 29 Oct. 443, I do not in<iult the 
people by including in the name the cads and c.addesscs. 
2884 Rtadr Perilous Seer. I. vii. 133 Caddesul What is 
that T. . 1 mean a cad of the feminine gender. 

t Caddesse, oadesse. ^obs. :^-Caddow, a 

jackdaw. 

2565-73 CoopRR Thesanr., Monedula, a chough, a daw, 
a radesse. 1567 Maplkt Gr. Forest 79 I'he Caddesse was 
first caljed A/onedula. 2583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 

20 1 This that prat’ pye cadesse labored too trumpet in 
eeche place. s6xx Chapman Iliad xvi 541 As a falcon frays 
A floric of stares or caddesses. 1655 Moufet & Benn. 
Health's Improv. (17461 187 The Cadesse or Jack-daw. 
1688 R Hoi mb Armoury ii. 248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw, 
i.4 tailed a Caddesse or Choff. 

Caddet, obs. form of Cadet. 

Caddi, variant of Cadi. 

Caddioe, variant of Caddis. 

Caddie, oadie (kse di). Sc. Also 7 caudle, 

8 oawdle, oady, caddee, 8-9 caddy, [ad. F. 
cadet : see Cadet and Cadeb.] 
tl. • Cadeb, Cadet 2, q. v. Also allrib. 

Fow Hist. Kirk (1842) 462 Anc young gentleman 
lateue come from France, pransing. .with his snort .skarlet 
cloake and his long caudie rapier. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T. 
Mite. (X733) I ^ Commissions are dear Yet I'l( buy him 
one this year ; For he shall serve no longer a endie. a 17^6 
BeUlad 'xti Herd Coll. II 170 Jam.) Vhere was Wattie tne 
muirland laddie. .With sword by his side like a cadie. 

2 . A lad or man who waits about on the look- 
out for chance employment as a messen^^er, errand- 
boy, errand-porter, chair-nuin, odd-job -n inn, etc. ; 
s^c. a member of a corps of commissionaires in 
j^inburgh In the 18th c. (See also qiiot. 1883.) 

cxn Burt Lett.fr. N. of Scott, ii. (1754) I. 26 The 
Cawdys, a very useful Black -Guard, who attend . . publick 
Places to go of Errands; and though they are Wretchea 
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CADDINET. 

in Rftgi lye upon the Suira. and In the Strteti at 
Night, yet are they often considerably trotted. .This Corpe 
M "S ” Wtain . . presiding over them, whom they 
nil the ^nsubfe of the Cawdys. a 1774 Kbbclbson 
A cadie wi hit lantern. s8i8 Slott 
Hrt, Miitf. zai, A tattered cadie, or ermnd.porter, whom 
David Drant had jostled, c 1817 Hoco 7 ’a/<rr 4- sJk, V. 65 
A caddv came with a large parcel to Mrs. Logan's house, 
a 1859 Macaulay f/tst. t.Hg. V. 309 Every Scotchman, from 
the pier to the cadie. 1883 i^'tsUynn Mag. 346 ITie Cad- 
dies — bturdy woiiinn with creels on their backs who acted 


as porters— struggled for the customer. 

b. A golf-pl.iyer’s attendant who carries his 
clubs (generally a boy or lad). 

1857 Chambers' Inform. People 11 696/a. 1864 Book, 

if Her 31 Oct. 663 Twenty golfers, with their attendant cad- 
dita scattered over the link. 1883 .Standard 16 Nov. 5/a 
Ihe ‘caddy’ who carries the clubs probably possesses 
theoretical knowledge. 

8. Young fellow, lad. {ludicrous or familiar^ 
1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, C»ie him't het, my hearty 
cocks, E’en cow the caddie [C. J. FoxJ. 1768 1813 K. 
PicKFN Mist'. Poems 1. x86 (Jam.) A' ye canty checrie 
caddies. 

tCaddineii. Obs. [A dim. form ; to be re- 
ferred apparently to It cadino * basin, milk-pan, 
broad dish’, var. of catinoi^L,. catinus^ -urn bowl, 
dish ] A basin or vessel of some kind. 

*86a J. Ociiinv King's Coronation 11685’ *5 The Officers 
of ihe Pantry .brought up the of Slate and Caddinet. 

Caddis '9 caddice (kx di^). Forms: 5 ycA- 
das*, 5 oadaa3, 6 cadys, -yaa, -ea, oaddea, -iz, 
-ea.se, 6-7 oaddya, 6- S oaddaa, 6-9 oaddia, oad- 
dioe, 7 oadioe, (8 oadduoe), 8-9 oadia. [Here 
two words are apparently mixed up: i (sense i), 
properly cadas, cadace, OF. ccuiaz, cadas^ cf. Cotgr. 
cadarcc ‘ the tow or coarsest pait of silke, whereof 
slcauc is made ’ ; cf. Irish codas ^ cadan cotton ; 
a F. cadis (i5lh c. in Littr^) ‘sorte de serge de 
laine, de bas pris Of both, the ulterior history 
is unknown.] 

1 1 . Cotton wool, floss silk, or the like, used in 
padding : Scotch writers of the i8th c. applied the 
name to ‘ lint ’ used in surgery. Obs. 

(Hub dk Taharir M.S. Heher No. 8336 in Promfi. Parv. 
V Pur c.'idaz e cotonn de sauiik fu le encuKturc.) a 1400 
Cay. Myst. 341 C^adace wolle or flokkys I'o sluffc wit^l 
thi dobl>ele(. 1440 Promp. Paro. 57/3 Oad is, bombicinium. 

W'V// 0/ Cist iSomervet Ho.', Vnum Jakke stuffed cum 
Cadacc. 1463 in Rot. Pari, in Promp. Pant. 57 No . . 
bolstors, nor stuffie of woole, coton or rad.*ui, nor other 
stuffier in liiii doublet. 1738 Med. Ess. 4 Obsen*. <ed a) IV. 
334 Soft h.'xlf-wurn Linen, which the French call Charpie, 
the English, Am/, and we Caddts^. 1769 W. Rucman Dorn. 
Med. >1790) 578 With soft lint, commonly called caddis, 
t 2 . Worsted yarn, crewel, Obs. 

*53® Palsgr. 302/1 Cadda.s or crulc, sayette, 1548 W. 
Patten E. sped. Scott, in Arb. Carn-er III. q3 Hemmed 
round about with pa.smain I.ne of green caddis. lyai C. 
King Rrtt. Merck, I 286 T.tpesiry with Cadd.is. 
tb. Hence aitrib. as a material. Obs. 

1550-1600 Custotm Duties. Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 
a5‘>97 Cruell or Caddas ryb.'inde. 1^75 Lankham l.et. 1871) 
37 .Seemly bcfryrt in a red caddiz gyrdl. 1596 Siiaks. 

I Hen. 1 C. II. IV. 70 Wilt thou rob this Lcatherne lerkin . . 
Puke fiKK-king. Caddicc garter. 1675 lik. of Rates 393 
C.idda.s or cruel ribbon. 

+ C. Short for caddis ribbon : A worsted tape or 
binding, used for garters, etc Obs. 

1580 I .YLY Rufhues 1868 > 330 The country dame mrdeth 
hersiclfc as straight in the waste with a course caddis, .as 
the Madame of the court with a silke riband. 1584 It. R. 
Herodotus -ui Stitching to the inside of llieir vesture a 
tape or caddesse to gird their app.arell. x6si Siiaks ICiut. 

T. IV. iv. 3 u 8 Hee h.ith Ribbons .Points. Iiickles, Cad- 
dysscs. a 1664 (>iiari es Sheph. Orac. viii, Surely I was. . 
constrained to sell Cadire and itiklc. 1691 Loud. Ca'. No. 
3698/4 A. blue .Saddle-Cloth bound with C.rccn .ind While 
Caddis. 1730 DbSAGULiKRs in Pkil. Ttaos. XLI. i«jit C.adis, 
or a kind of Worsted Tape. 17^1 S. WiiArniV Eng. Gas. 
Sturbriifge \Camb. \ All sorts of tapes, caddiiccs, and the 
like wares from Manchester, [s8aa 76 Nahks, Caddis^ a 
kind of ferret or worsted lace.] 

t3. A kind of stuff ; parh. of worsted (or ?silk). 
1536 Inv. Kilburn Nunnery Middlesex in Mona si. 
Amclicanum III. 434^1 One Carpet of Cadys for the table 
xij d. z55a Berksh. ( h. Goods 38 Ane other vestymeiu of 
grene caddes, a vestyment of Redd caddis. 155a fwt. Ck. 
Surrey Item a cope ol blew cades. 155a -3 lm> Ck. 
Goods Staffs, in Ann. Diocese Lichfield IV. 48 One ve.ste- 
ment of cadyas, iiii albes. [*876 Rock Text. Fabr. iv. 31. 1 
b. A coarse cheap serge. [Mod F. catiis.’l (The 
flrst quot. is of doubtful meaning.) Cf. CAr)Dow2. 

ZS79 Lyly EuMues 7g steede of silkes I will weare 
lackdoth : for Owches and Bracelette-s, I.eere and C.^ddys. 
1714 E'r. Bk. of Rates 2B Cadi.s-Stuff jicr 100 \Vcight. 

Johnson Cadais . . this woid is used in Erse for the vane- 

5 ated cloaths of the Highlanders. s86a Wraxali. Hugo's 
fiserahies (1877) 1. iv. ao Who had acquired 80000 by 
manufacturing coarse clothes, serges, and caddis. 1887 J. 

H. Nodal in Let.. 'Oiddies is still used in Bolton for a 
special make of sheets and quiltn.' [Cf. Capdo v * c i860.] 

Caddis f oaddice (kse dUL Also 7 oadioe, 
oadoa, 7-8 oadia. [Of uncurtain origin : see the 
equivalent Cad parallel forms are dial, cadew^ 
caddy (pi . caddies\ perh. a false singular, from 
caddi s (used as sing, and pi. by Walton) ; pos- 
sibly a genuine dim. of cad\ the relations of the 
forms have not been made out.] 

1 . The larva of the May-fly and other species of 


Phryganea,y\i\t^ lives in water, and forms for 
itself a curious cylindrical case of hollow stems, 
small stones, etc ; it is used as a bait by anglers. 

itei T. Barkss Art M Angling \ 9 Gentles, l^te or 
Caoice which we call Cod-tmit. *«S3 V r ALTON Angler 91 
The May flie . . is bred of the Cod- worm or Caddis. Ibid. 335, 

I have held you too long about these caddis. iStf Kinuo- 
LEY Glaucus (1878) ao7 Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclosed, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of sand or pebbles. 1875 ‘Stonkhengb’ 

« *■ ^ * ** Caddies, caterpdlani and gentles. 

2 . Comb, oaddis-bait, oaddis-worm prec. ; 
oaddifl-fly, a Phryganea, as the May- fly. 

t6aa Pracham Compl. Genii, xxi. (1634 353 Other wormes 
a.** the Bobhe, Cadis- worme, Canker, or sulIi like. 1658 
Rowland MouffeCs Theat. /iw. 943 The great variety of 
those little Cados worms whereof they come. 1767 Bkst 
Angling {fiA. 3i 1x6 The Cadis* Ply . . is a large four-winged 
fly, of a buffi-colour. 18^ Prot. Bertv. Nat. Club i. No. 1. 

30 Caddis bait, which xs the larva of diffiereiit species of 
phryganea. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 1 683 Caddicc-flics . . are 
very numerous in Britain ; no fewer than too species having 
been described. 1863 1 kiNGsLEY IVater-bao. iii. go The cad* I 
dis-bailH in that pool, BaANOE & Cox Diet. Science. 

34* Diffiercnt species of the Caddice-worm protect 
themselves by means of diffiercnt materials. 

Caddised (kse dUt >, fpl. a. [f. prec. 4- -KD 2 .] 
Fiirnigbcd ur baited with a caddis. 

1851 Prater's Mag>^ XLIV. 6) Mute anglers drop their 
cuddis'd hooks. 

Caddish (kx dij', a. colhq ff. Cad * 5 + -TSH^.] 
Of the* nature of a cad ; oficnbivcly ill bred ; the 
opposite of gentlemanly. 

tw Imperial Rev. 22 Feb x8o We shall be understood 
when we say, that it is a still more ca/idisk offience. i88t 
Blacktu. Mag. (!XXIX. x86 A cad never seems more cad- 
dish than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume. 

Hence Oa ddlshly Oa*ddlahnaaa sb. 

1868 Lond. Rev. is Aug. auo/i I'hc cad takes his caddish- 
ness with him. 188. Mt.ss Braddon Just as I am xlv. 
3<^, Innate caddishness which must come out somewhere. 
CaddlOi sb. dial. 

1 . D.sorder, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

i8a5 Briiton Beauties iFiltsk. (iloss. (E. D. S.), Coddle. 

a term signifying confusion or cmbarras.sment. To be in a 
caddie, means to be overwhelmed with business. iMz 
Hughf.h I'om Brtnon Oxf. xxx. (D.) ‘Ther wur no sich a 
caddie about siik folk when I wur a bwoy'. SM3 Mrs. 
Marsh Heatkside Farm I. 70 Mrs. Stone, a short, p'uinp, 
Wiltshire matron . apologised for being found in such a 
caddie. 

2 . Trouble, bother. 

1865 R ea ter 13 Aug. 182/2 The English won’t take the 
trouble— won't, as they say with us in Somerset, be at the 
caddie to look after such things. 

Caddie, dial. [f. prec] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

1781 HunoN Tour Caves G\os%.. Caddie, to attend offi- 
ciously. 1835 Britton Beauties ICiltsh. Gloss. (K. D S.) 

8 V., Don’t cotidle me. don’t lea/e me. A catiling fell&w 
means an impertinent or Iroiiblesome companion. iMa 'P. 
Hughes in Macm. Alag, V. 350 A caddied the mice in 
many a vield. 

Ca'ddow Obs exc. dial. Also c oadaw, 5-7 
cadowo, 6 oadow, oaddawe, oaddowe, 9 dial. 
oaw-daw. [perh. f. ca, ka jack^ aw (Sc. Kak^ + 
Daw. (The Ir. cudhfig, Gael, cathag. Manx 
caaig jackdaw can hardly be connected.}] 

A jackdaw. 

1440 Promp. Pant. 57/a Cad.nw, or keo, or cliowghe r. 
ko ; » adowe or kooj, monedula. 1530 PalsoR. 202/1 Cnd- 
dawe a byrdc, chucas. 155B IIuloft, Caddowc, or choughe, 
byrde ; some cull them Jackc dawe. 1573 Tussrr Hush. 
(18781 xoi Kill crowc, pic, and cadow. 1579 Marr. ICit 4- 
U'tsd. (iB 49> 36 She can cackle like a cadowe. i6si Ains- 
woRni Annoi. Pentat. Lev. xi. 15 Crows, caddows, pics, 
and the like. 179a U.SBALnisioNK Brit. Sportsm. 85/1 C.id* 
dow, a bird, otherwise c.'xlled a chough or jackdaw. 184a 
PPw li'ords to Churchw. iCamb. C.imdcn Soc.^ 1. 14, RpL- 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows. 1864 
Aikinson Ptov. Nantes of Birds. Caddow, caw-d.iw, 
Ca’ddow^. Obs. Of dial. Also 6 oaddo, 6 7 
oaddowe, 7 cadow e, cal doe. [Cf. Caddis 13b; 
also Gaelic cudadh. cudalh tartan (not Irish — ^ 

O’Reilly); hut it is doubtful whether this is from \ 
Kng. or the converse. The Manx cadee. and the 
Ir. cadas cotton, can hardly be related,] A rough ‘ 
woollen covering : see quot, 1 880. 

*579 Richmond Wilts (1853', ij fledg blankets vj. ij cad* 
dow blankets iU. i ij</. z^ Middlesex County Records ' 
1. 177 [Walter Hassell wrick stole] . . vnum straggulum vr)c’ 
an Insh Caddo [worth twenty shillings]. 15B8 Lane Wills 
(x86i) 111. 135 A blankctt and an lijsh caddow checked. 

1601 Weever i»//rr. Mart. Biij, I stretcht my linis along 1 
the bed . . Thrice ore the caddow 1 mine arnics out.spred. i 
i6zo Holland Camden's Brit. 11. Ireland 63 They . . make 
of their course wool Caddowes also or Coverlets. 16s i 
Cotgr., Couverture velui. an I rish Rug, Mantle, or Cadowe. 
z68x CiiKTHAM Angler's Cotie^m. xxxiv. 9 15 (1689) xyi^ (Jut- * 
landish Cadows and Blanckets. c i860 Staton Rays frd 
Lootnenary t Bolton) 40 Peggy wove caddows on a loom as 
they had ith back place. 1880 Antrim 4> Dmun Gloss. 

(E D. S.i Cadda. Caddaw. a quilt or coverlet, a cloak or 
cover ; a sm.-tll cloth which lies on a hurt>e’h back. ^ 

Cadduce: sec Caddis 1 . « 

Caddy* (ktedi). [app. a corruption of Cattt, * 
Malay kali, a weight equal to 1^ lb. avoirdupois.] 

1 . A smn 11 box for holding tea. U^wnWy tea-caddy. j 

179R Madras Lour ter 2 Dec. ^Y.) A Quantity of Tea in t 


Quarter ChtRtR and Caddi«R, imported lent seasork i78§ 
CowPBR To Lady He^ih 19 Jen. K.) When you went you 
took with you the key of the caddy, ite Hr. Martinbau 
Brooke F. xii. 133 The beat tea-tray and caddy. 1B68 F. 
Pacbt Luerstia xo8 This houie . • inatead of looking like 
a tea-c^dy . . might rather be said to reMmble a litter 
of caddies. 

2. 64 S, A can with a lid, for water, etc. 

1883 HarptFs Mag. Jan aot/i Near where his. .taw and 
water caddy are lying. 

Oa'ddjr . [7 7 . Cad V] A ghost, bugbear. 

Hutton Tour Caves, Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear. 
Caddy, var. of Caddie. 

Cade (k/id\ jAI [a. F. cade cask, barrel, ad. 
I*, catl’us a large vessel usually of earthen^ aie, a 
wine-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1 . A cask or barrel. 

1387 in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices II. 4S8/4. e 1400 Pallad, 
on llusb. XI. 331 Kades thre Of wync. 1706 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 363 The Farmers Toil is done ; his Cades mature, 
Now call for Vent. i8ia W. Trnnant Anster Fair 11. vii, 
His lintseed stowed in bag or cade. 

1 2 . spec. A barrel of herrings, holding six great 
hundreds of six score each ; afterwards 500. Obs. 
*337 in Rogers Agric. 4« Prices II. 555/3. ^1440 PromP, 

57 Cade of herynge 'or tpirlinge or obyr lyke, caaa, 
lacixta, etc. 1466 Mann. 4> Househ. Exp. 207 Paid to Ed- 
wardes wyffe for j. cade of red herynge . . vi. t^ea Arnold* 
Citron. '181X) 263, Xx. cadis rede tiering b a last, v. C. in a 
cade. VI. score iiij. heniigis for the C. 1593 Shake, a Hon, 
y /. IV. 11. ^ Stealing a Cade of Herr-ngs. 1599 Nash* 
Lent. Stuffe i 71 xo6 'Mie rebel Jack Cade was the first, 
that devised to put Red-Hernngs in cades, and from him 
tliey have theip name. 1704 WoHLiocta Diet. Rust, ot Urb., 
Cads, .of Red-herrings 51x1, Sprats xooo ; yet 1 find anciently 
600 made the Cade of llerringx. Six score to the Hundred, 
which is called Magnum Centum. 1707 Fleetwood CAroa. 

(X745 8a A cade of red Herrings <730 the Cade). 1751 
CiiAMDERs LycL. Cade. . .used in the book of rates for. . 500 
herrings, and of sprats 1000. s866 Rocebs Agric. ^ Frtces 
1. XXIV. 6x0 Hemngs. . reckoned by the cade and the barret 

3 . Comb., as oade-bow (see quot.). 

*75^T. Gardnkr Hist. Dunivick ao The Cade, containing 
6oi> Hemngs, being a Frame called a Cade- Bow, made 
with Withs, having a 'Top and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is laid inclosing the Fish. 

Cade (kT'd), sb.^ [a.) Also 5 kod, 5 -7 oad. 
[Origin and part of speech unknown. In cade lamb, 

* cade ' may be an adj. with some such sense as 

* cast ' or ‘ domestic, tame *, or a sb. used attrib. 
as in pet lamb ; in the former case * cade ’ as a sb. 
would be short for ' cade-larr.b ' ; in the latter, 

* cade-lamb * might be an expansion. 

(As Cotgrave gives an alleged F. * ceutelx coi^tling, a starve, 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering and pampering 
a sense not unlike Eng ‘pel’, it has been suggested that 
cotiedamb was perh. for an earlier ^cadeldami. But this 
is historically impossible. M.Paul Meyer says Cotgrave's 
word IS not Fr., out app. the x6ih c. Langm docit*n rWe/ 

* little dog', and his explanation erroneous, 'fhe corresp. OK. 
Word was ckae/,^ cheel. which has no likeness to the ME. 
koit, cad. even if the sense suited. Wedgwood compares 
Da. kaad wanton, petulant, sponiye ON. AdZ-r merry, 


cheerful : but cade is not at all Sc., and apparently not 
proi)cily northern, since Ray X691 explains the ‘North- 
Country words ’/*7, petdamb as * a cade-lamb.')] 

1 . as adj. or in comb. Of the young of animals, 
esp. lambs and colls : Cast or left by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a domestic pet. 

ri475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilclcer 749 Hie ricus. a kod- 
loinb. 1551 Wiilof^ano Lovet (Somerset Ho.) 'I hree Cade 
kuiibes that go abowte the house. 1678 LmcbiuN Dtct. in 
Cath. Angl. so A cade lamb, agnus domesticus. domi educ- 
(us. 1681 WoRLiDCK Diet. Rust. (E. D. S.) A cosset lamb 
or colt, or cade lamb or colt, that is a Iamb or colt fallen 
ttijd brought up by hand. s6^ F. B. Modest Censure 14 As 
mild and gentle as cade Lambs. 179R in PhtL Trans. 
LXXXIl.j66 We do not wean onr cade-lambs till June. 
*859 Gro Rmot^. Bedex.g$ It’s ill bringing up a cade 
lamb. 1880 J. F. Davies in AcaJetny 24 Dec. 456. 

2 . as sb. Bm A pel lamb. 

<ri4SP Nominate in Wr.-WOlcker 698 Hec agna, a new 
lame ; hec cenaria. a c.id ; hec berhex. a weder. 1483 Catk. 

50 A ('ade, domesdica vel domesthus, vt ouis vet 
auis domestica, 1633 T. Adams E.Tp. a Peter in. x8 He 
gave his poor goclson a lamb fur a cade. 1669 Cokainb 
Ovid 60 Pritty Sninella, you. .Are lame enough, as Gentle 
as a Cad. 1830 Howitt Reasons. Marik 58 Others [lambs] 

. .are reared, generally by the assisiaiice of a tea pot, with 
cow’s milk and arc called cades or pets. 

b. The foal of a horse brought up by hand. 

1617 Markham Ca uil. 11. 109 Such horses as we call 
Cude.s, which are those that ncuer suck their dums, but 
vpon their first foaling are put vp into a house. 

C. A spoiled or petted child, {var. dial.) 

1877 P^'acock N W. Line. Gloss. Cade, a child which is 
babyish in its manner. 1879 Mt.ss Jackson .S'Art^/.rA Word- 
bk. S.V., ' E’.s a rcg’lar cade ’ said of a spoiled child. 

3 . Of fruit; Fallen, cast. [rare. | 

1876 Miss Bkouchton Joan 111 184 Austine is collecting 
the lit lie cade cherries, 

tCade, sb.B Variant of Ked, a sheep-louse. 

1570 Lkvins bfanip. 8 A cade, sheepc \qw^ 2. pediculus ouis. 
CadO (k^'d\ sb.h [a. F. cade, in same sen^e.] 
A species of Juniper, juniperus oxycedrus, called 
also Prickly Cedar, yielding Oil of Cade, or Cade 
Oil, used in vcterinaiY surgery. 

*575 Tuwbekv. Bk. yenerie IxvL 187 If you rubbe a 
Tciryer with Brymstone, or with the oyle of Cade, and then 
put tlicTcrrycr into an caiih where Foxes be orPadgerdes, 
they will Icauc that earth. 1800 tr. Lagrange's them. 
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II. asi The part most fluid it told under the name of 

Cade^Ml 

f Ca^e, Ohs, 

cx}MArih, 4* Mn-l. Telle tchulen wines twelue ^if 
ani duld may Ih; made Witn.outcn knoweiiig of maiines cade. 

Cade, v\ } Ohs, [I. Caok j^ij /rfl/rj. To put 
into a cade or keg. 

<599 Nashr Lent. Stnfff (i8/t) zo6 The rebel Juk Cade 
..haiiyng first found out the trieke to cade herriug, they 
wuuide »o much honour him in his death as not oncly to 
call it swinging but cadiug of herring alsa 

Cade, [f. Cade sh.-] ‘To breed up in 
softness * (Johnson ; with no quot. or reference). 

1879 Miss fACKSoN SArv/sA. Ctuft, to pet ; to 

bring up lentTerlv. 

II Cadeau (kadt?). [Fr.] A present or gift. 
a 1845 IlAHHAM Ineol, Leg. x88a Comk. Mag, Jan. 13 A 
cadeau from his Highness. 1885 H'Meiv Ckiueses Dnve 141 
Some little pretient as a New Year's Cadeau. 

*t‘Cad06. Obs. [Phonetic 8 {)elling of F. roi/r/.] 
The earlier form ofCAUKT, Caddie : A (gentleman) 
cadet in the army. 

/.1669 Mrs. Bkhn Widtnv Ranter iv. ii, He listed us 
cadres for the ncAt command that fell in his army. 1691 
Luttkell Bnef Ret. (1857) II. 234 The French convoy 
arrived at Limerick . .two French lieuten.int gt-ncralls, 106 
subaltern ofTicers, 150 codecs, 320 Fnglish and .Scotch gentle* 
men. 170a LonJ. Oaz, No 3856''3, 1 Captain, 1 Captain* 
Lieutenant, c (Jadee, and 20 Soldiers killed. 1789 W. Lai' a 
Antu>. to Vresbyt Eioq. 33 1 Jam.i A C.vlee of Dunbarton's 
Regiment. I but. And from a Cadee become a curat. 
Cadee, obs. form of Cadi. 

CadaUOO (kr^'clens), sb. [a. F. cadettre, ad Tt. 
cadenza ‘ fulling, cadence in music', on L. type 
cadentia sb., f. cadent- pr. pplc. of caddfre to fall. 
The literal sense is ‘action or mmle of falling, 
fall and in this sense it was used by 17 th c. 
writers ; but at an early f^riod the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fall of the voice, and in this sense occurs as early as 
Chaucer. Cadence is in form a doublet of Chance, 
tile direct phonetic descendant of €aiieniia.'\ 

I. In verse and music. 

1. ‘The flow of verses or poriotls’ (J.) ; rhythm, 
rhythmical construction, measure. 

c ijflLi Chaucer //. h'attte 6^7 To make Ituokcs, Aonges, 
and ditics lu rime ur else in cadence, c Wyviuum 
iSroH, V. xii. 115 Had he cald Lmyus Procuraiure. .Dat had 
marc grcvytf he Cadens, IXin Imd rclcvyd be seiitciis. ijij 
DnucLAS Ainen Prol. 46 '1 hrou my corriiptit cadens im- 
pcifytc. 1588 SiiAKS. L,L. L, iv. ii. 126 The elegancy, fa- 
cility, & gulden cadeiic*' of poesie. 164a MiLltiN A^ol, 
Smect. (1851) 29a An cate th.ic could nieuiuire a jicst cadence, 
and «c.vi without articulating 1^3 J. Brown J'oetrv <V 
Afns. iv. 37 Measured C'ndeiu.e, or Time, Lau chdciitial Part 
of Melody. 1814 DiuuiN Libr. 5^ The periudn flow 

with a sort of luiuid uidciicc. 1873 Symoniis (irk. Eoett 
iv. 102 'I’hc lambic is iituirust in cadence to the language 
of common life. 

b. The measure or beat of music, dancing, or 
any rhythmical movement e. g. of marching. 

IW5 i. JoNFS De Loyer's Sfecters mo Nowdaunso. have 
ncede of nothing .. but only of Number, measure and tnie 
cadenre. 1753 (iwA v Rrogr. Poesy 1. iii. To brisk iioli-s in ca* 
deuce beating (Ilancc their niaiiy*twinkling feet. ^ 1777 Sik 
W. JoNRs Arcadia Poems 109 Not a dancer could in coariice 
move. 180Z SrauiT S/vrts -t Past, ml v. 105 Dancing 
round them to the cadence of the music. i8zO Scott Old 
Mart, vi. The occasional bt>oiii of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the cadence. 186a F. Ghiffitiis Artil. Atan. keuX. 9) 6 
Catieme, in slow time 75 ste|)s are taken in a minute. 

2. ‘ The fall of the voice* (J.). 

15B9 PurrKNiiAM hug Poeste 11. vii. (xSii ) 66 This cadence 
la the fal of a verse in euery last word with acertaiiic tunable 
•ouod which being mate bed with another of like sound, do 
make a [concord]. 1616 Bullukau, Codirner, the falling of 
the voice. 1768 Stkrnk ytinrn. iijjB) ll, 150 A low 

voice, with a . . iwcct cadence at the ena of iL 1814 L. 

Mu KRAY Rn£. dram. I. 3^6 'I he closing pause must not be I 
confounded with that fall of the voice, or cadence, with 
which many readers uniformly finish a sentence. 

b. ‘ Sometimes, the geucral modulation of the 
voice* (J.). 

1709 Stsklk Toiler No. 9^1 ITie Smallcoal* Man wag 
heard with Cadence deep. 1710 Ibid. Na 168 P 5 With all 
the. .Cadence of Voice, and torce of Ar^ment imaginable. 
1760 Sterns Tr.Skandy 276 Amen, said my Mother, with 
such a sighing cadence ot personal pity. 1844 A. Welbt 
Poems 1867) 87 The low cadence of her whispered prayer. 
1855 Bain Senses 4 * Ini. iii. i. §73 1x864 >361 A third quality 
of vocal sounds is cadence or accent. iSite Tkoi lope Orley 
F, xxxviii, ' No' said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence 
In his voice. 1863 Mi.sg Bkaddon j. Marchmonf 270. I 

0 . Local or national modulation, ‘ accent '. 
syay Swift Gulliver 111. j. i6a, 1 returned an answer in 
that language, hoping . . that the cadence might he more 
agreeable to his ears, xjjx Smoli.ett Hutnkk. Cl. (1815I 
8AI The Scotchman who had not yet acquired the cadence 
of the English, would naturally use his own in speaking 
their language. 

3. The rising and {esp.') falling of elemental 
sounds, as of a storm, the sea, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 987 Blustring winds, which all nMt 
long Had rous'd the Sea, now with hoarse cadence TuU 
Seafaring men orewatchL Mrs. Hemans Release 

Tasso, The low Cadence of the silvery sea. 1856 Kanb 
Arct. Expl. 1 . xxuc. 377 A murmur had reached my ear for 
some ttnie in the cadences of the storm. 

4. Music. The conclusion or 'close* of a musical 
movement or phrase. Also sometimes » Cadenza. i 


ig9y Moiiav Intrad, Mm, 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound togither, and 
the following note dnscendeth. 1795 M^on Ch. Mm 
1. 14 A perfect cadence then marks its termination.^ c 
Goss Heamumy xiiL 4a A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
last two chords of any passage ; the principal cadences are 
chose which conclude on the key-note. When the lut chord 
IS the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the 7th on the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
1867 Macfahren Harmony 1. 97 As performers insert a 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally use tha 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close. 
iMo Parry in Grove D^t. Mas. I. ago/i. 

6 . Horsemanship. ‘An equal measure or pro- 
portion which a horse observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed’ {Farriers Diet, 
ill Bailey). Cf. quot. 1833 under Cadenced. 

0. transf. Harmonious combination of colours. 
x868 SwiMBURNK Ess. Jjr Stud. (i875> 3^4 Hie cadence of 
colours is just and noble : witness the red-leaved book . . on 
the white doth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronze of the pitcher. 

II. In the Latin sense of falling. 

+ 7. Falling, sinking down ; mode of falling Ohs. 
t6i3 R. C. 7 able Alph. (ed. 3 ' falling, properly the 

ledging of come by a tempest, a 1660 Hammono irks. IV. 
687 I R. ) The radcm e, or manner how Paul falls into those 
Words IS worthy to be Ix^th observed and imitated. 1667 Mil- 
Ton P. L. X. 9a Now wa.s the .Sun in Western cadence low. 
t 8. 'I'he lalling out ot an occuireuce ; chance. 
z6oi R. Johnson Kinad. 4- Comutw. (1603 8 'I’his oppor- 
tuiiitie is a meeting and concurring of divers cadences, 
whir h at one do make a matter very casie. 

Ca'denoeg V. rare. [f. prec.] tmns. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. 

a 1749 Philips To Ld. Carteret These parting num- 
bers, cadenc'd hy my edef. 1873 Symonu^ Grk. Poets I. 18 
Kmijcdurles .cadenccu his great work on Nature in the 
sanie sonorous verse 

Cad62IC6d (k^^'denst), ppl. a. [f. Cadp.noe v, 
and sh. + -KD.] Expres^ed or fierfonned in cadence; 
chancterired by cadence : rhythmical, measured. 

n 1790 Adam Smith Imit. Artx, A certain measured, ca- 
dr-ored step, coiimn»nly called a dancing step. xZjx Rtg. 
In\tr. Cava/ry i. 83 The horse has a firm, even, and r^cnced 
p.'iCQ. (Cadrnced means that the time passed in making 
each step sh.»II be exactly equal.) 1830 Mrs. Bhowsino 
Lady Geraldiaes C. xlv. Her voic'c, so cadcnced in the 
talkuig. 1851 — Casa Guidi ICtfid. 3 Where the whole 
world might drop for Laly Those carlenccd te.irs. 1870 
Lohki.l Among my Jtki. Scr. 11. (1873) 287 You hear the 
caden ed surges of .111 unseen ocean. 

Cadency (kv^ densi). [arl. h. *caden/ia: sec 
-enct. In earlier use not distinguished from ta- 
dence ; the sense of qnali^ more proper to -ENCT 
cuincs out only in sense 3 .] 

1 1 . A falling out, liapi'eiting, hap ; - Cadence 8. 

1647 ‘Sphujo Angl. Rediv. i. xi. '1854) 10 TIow deliglitfully 
mnarkable is it fas a muiiC apt radency of Providence^ 

2. =CAnKNCK I ; cadent quality. 

1697 Fri THAM Resolves i. Ixx. Wks. 1 1677) 106 Poetry . . is 
but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenness of a 
Cadency. 164s Howell For. 'I'rnv. (Arb.) 48 The old 
Italian tunes and rithmes both in conceipt and c.idfiiry, 
have much affinity with the Welsh. 1719 Swivr To Yng. 
Clergyman Wks 1755 II. u. 6 Rounded mto periods and 
cadencies. 

3. Descent of a younger branch from the main 
line of a family ; the state of a cadet. 

*753 Chambers Cyct Supp , Cadency, in heraldry, the 
state, or quality of a cadet. x8^ R. Chambers Dom. Ann. 
Scott 1 . 311 Not., a male descendant . in existence, of 
c.idency later than the fifteenth century. 18M — Ess. P'am. 

4- Hum, Ser. 1 18 He is recognised by a title of cadency 
from his wife, as Mrs. Thompson’s husband. 1885 S. Salter 
in N, 4 * < 7 . VI. XII. 514/3 It might be thought that the label 
was for cadency of birth ; but it was not so. 

b. Mark 0 / cadency {UtT.) : a variation in the 
same coat of arms intended to show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main stock. 

170a A. Nisbeti/iV/f' An Easayon additional Figures and 
Marks of Cadency. 1830 T. Robson Hist. Heraldry L j/s 
These marks of cadency, .have crept into the general blazon 
of many coats of arms. 188a W. A. Wells in N. 4*^. 

25 Mar. 331 James, .would m vita Patris have borne as his 
mark of cadency the original crescent charged with a label. 

Cadene (kidi n k [a. F.ccuDne chain of iron, ad. 

Pr. cadma L. calcna ‘ chain * ; in allnsion to the 
chain-like character of the warp in weaving ] 

A sort of inferior Turkey carpet import^ from 
the I-evant. 1847 in Craio ; and later Diets. 

Cadent (k^*d^nt>, a. [ad. L. cadmFem, pr. 
pole, of cad-Lrc to falL] 

1. Falling (literally). Ohs. or arch, 

160^ Shaks. Lear i. iv. 307 With cadent Teares fret Chan- 
neh in her cheekes. i 6 sp J. Arrowsmith Chain Prtne. 900 
We ourselves have .seen him Antichrist cadent 1835 Bailry 
Mjntie 9 The moaning winds and cxulent waters. 

2. Astrol. Of a planet : (ioing down ; in a sign 
opposite to that of its exaltation. 

'Cadent Houses are the thiitL sixth, ninth and twelfth 
House of a Scheme or figure 01 the Heavens, being those 
that are next from the Angles' (Phillips 1696'. 

1586 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) aox If the part of 
Fortune be cadent from the Ascendent 1671 Blacravb 
Astrol. Phys. 164 Fixt Signs, and cadent Houses alwayes 

T ifie the greatest distances. 

Falling (rhythmically); having cadence. 

1613 Sir R. Hoar Cossnter-anarle 13 11 current and worse 
— I! — Emersom Poessu 134 Far within those 


eadent pauses. 1889 F. K. Harford Martjtrx ^ Ij^ons 34 
Uofailing lips those cadent strains prolong. 

4. Geol. Applied by Frof. H. Ro^n to the 
tenth of his 15 divisions of the palaeozoic strata of 
the Alleghanies, corresponding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists, 
t Ca'dent, sh. Ohs. [f. pi-ec ] One of the 
‘graces* in old Fnglish music. 

1670 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Afns. J, 43 * Shaked graoea* 
are the Shaked Beat. Backfall, Elevation, and Cadent. 

Cadential (kfidc n/dl), a. [f. L. *cadentia 
Cadence + -al.] Of or belonging to a cadence. 

i88r Athensrum 8 Apr. 454/1 The examples .. have in 
DO one instance the slightest cadential character. 

J Cadenia ^kademsd). Music. [It. ; see Ca- 
dence.] A flourish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instrument at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a movement. 
(Sometimes called cadence : the use of the Italian 
word is designed to difTcrentiate the two.) 

1*753 Chambers Cycl Supp., Cadeusa S/u^tta, in the 
Italian music.] 1826 Penny (ycl. VI roo/i Formerly the 
Cadeusa was, by Italian ns well ns English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable The French never admitted iL 
1879 Parky in Grove Diet. At us. 1 . 294 The cadenza usually 
starts from a pause on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, pre- 
paratory to the final dose of the movement, and its object 
IS to show off the skill of the performer . It was formerly 
customary to Ic.^ve the r.vlenz.'u for improvisation. 

tCa'der, oadar. Obs. cxc. dial.* [Identical 
in form and meaning with, and prob. a. Welsh 
cader ‘chair*, in Mid. Welsh also ‘cradle*; used 
also as in sense a. and applied to a ' framework * 
of various kinds. (If scMise 3 is not the same word, 
we may perh. conqiare F. cadre frame.)] 

+ 1. A cradle. Obs. 

a isRg Ancr. R. 82 Hco niakeS of hire tunge cradcl [MS. 
Cieop. caderl to |>cs deofles beam, and rocken iL Ibid. 378 
Hwori 3e bt-u^ ihutiden widiiiiien iiiuir large wowes, and ne 
in a iieruh k.ider [d/.S". 7'itus D LradelJ. 

2. A light frame of wood put over a scythe to 
lay the corn more even in the swathe. 

1679 PioT Staffordsh. (i6fi6) 35^ Their barley they mow 
with the Sithc and C'adar in the i>outh parts of the County. 

3. ‘ A small frame of wood, on which a fisher- 
man keeps his line’ (dial') Halliwell. 

x83o Mlss Cuukiney West Cornwall Gloss. (E. D. S.X 
Cadesse, var. Caddkhhe, Obs..^ Jackdaw. 

Cadet (kade tV [a. K. cadet, in 15 th c. capdet, 
a. Pr. capdet Romanic type *capitctto, dim. of L. 
caput, capit- head ; hence, little chief, inferior head 
of a family. Cf. also Caddek, Caddie, Cad.] 

1. A younger son or brother. 

1610 Hoi LAND Camdeds Hrit. 1. 463 From a younger 
brother or radet of this house. .*^* Crownk ytthana Ep. 
Dcd. A iv. Leave that as a thread-bare portion to the C.2dcts. 
1689 Swift Ode to Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 245 Poor we. 
cadets of heaven, Take up at best with lumber, a 1736 
Vanbrugh False Fr. 1. i, 1 am a cadet, and by consequence 
not rich. x868 Fkleman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11 . viii. 3to 
.Spiritual preferments being turned into means of main- 
lenance for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a member of 
a younger branch. 

X690 Lixtke Giyift, i.ix, 8 25 A Cadet, or Sister's Son, must 
have the Preference. 1716 Wodhow Corr. 'x8a;j) III. 238, 

1 suppose his family was a cadet of your Lordship's family. 

C. The youngest son. 

X6146 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 348 Toseph was the 
youngest of twelve, and David the eleventh sonne, and but 
the caddet of Jesse.^ 174B Smollett Rod. Rasul. (1812) 1 . 19 
The cadet of a family. 

2. A gentleman who entered the army without a 
commiiision, to learn the military profession and 
find a career for himself (as was regularly done by 
the younger sons of the French noSlity before the 
Revolution), b. A Junior in the Knst India 
Company's service. See also Caddek, Caddie. 

1651 Howxll renice 7 This m.iy be one reason why she 
connives at so many Courtlsans for the use of the C'adett- 
Mntlemen. (x6sa Evelyn St. Frasue Misc. Writ. (1805' 84 
The cadets and younger brothers minding for the most part 
DO greater prefennents than what they cut out with ineir 
sword.] 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Cadet, or Cadee, a 
Gentleman that Bears Arms in hopes of a Commission. 
i6m Land. Com. No. 2719/9 The Elector of Saxony . . adds 
a Company of Cadets. 1704 Hymn to Victory Ixx. 7 She 
serves Cadet and Voluntier. 17^ Simks Mil. Medley, A 
cadet serves without pay. 177a Foote Nabob 1. o Go out 
Cadets and Writers in the (Company’s Service. 181O ‘ Quiz ' 
Grand Master \. 10 His kit's pack’d up, and off he's set, 

To try hLs fortuue— a cadet. 

3. A student in a military or naval college. 

>775 SwiNBURNB Trav. Spain xliv. (Ll The royal apart- 
menu are now occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, educated at the king’s expence. 1^ Lo. Auckland 
Diary in Corr. < 1861) 1 1 . 91 An establi^ment of one hundred 
young cadets for the army, a i8y|SHooo To y. Hume iv, 
wattm Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets, i860 Dickens 
Lett. (x68o) II, 199 Sydney has just passed his examtnatioB 
as a naval cadet. 

Cad 0 *tO 7 . [see -ct.] Cadetsbip a. 
Cada*taAip. [f. prec. + - ship.] 

1. The status of a younger son. 

1S3S Disraeli Yng. Duke 11L iii. (L.) The amhitSotts pr»> 
spe^ with which he had consoled himself for his cadetsniis 



IS 


OADiaUU. 


CADSTTB. 

2 . The position or status of a military or naval 
cadet ; the commission given to a cadet. 

Stooqvblkk HmmdMt, Brit, India (1854) 55 For the 
artillery and eogiaocrs, it ie a condition of the presentation 
of a cadetship that the candidate should have Rone through 
a regular course of instruction at Addiscombe. 1854 Blackw, 
Mag. JtXXVI 667 The age of entering on their cadetship. 
1884 Mag. May 666/1 CuiHlidates for cadetship in 

the Royal Na\'y. 

II Cadetto (kadct). [Kr. ; fern, of cade/,] A 
younger daughter or sister. 

1679 tr. Maru Mancint */ ApoL 4 The order . . seem'd to 
exclude my Sister as a Cadelie. 

Cadew (ks*di»). The same as Caddia 8. 

s668 Wii.Kim Real Char, 11. v. f a. 135 Cadew, Straw* 
worm. 1713 Dkkiiam PAvi.-Theol. iv. xiii. 334 The several 
soriii of Phry^anea or Cade wa. 1774 Whitv hi Phil. Trans. 
LXV. 368 They %vere taking . . cadew-flies, may-flics, and 
dragon-flies. i8oa Kimolby Waisw. Btog (1813) HI. 339 The 
Inrvs of the Great Cadew Files, form a case with small biu 
of wood disposed longitudinally. 

Cadg0 ^kaxl^), j^.i [App. a variant of Cage 
perh. confuised with Caimik v. to carry about ; but 
it does not appear what is the source of the 
earliest quotation, which the later merely follow.J 
1 . Falconry. ;,Sec quota.) 

^ 161S Latham Faiionry (1633) WVr. 0/ Art expl.^ Cadge, 
Is taken fur that on which Faulcuners carric many Hawks 
together when tli^ bring them to sell. 1711 OAii.iiv. Cad^e^ 
a ruuiul Frame of Wood, on which Hawlch arc carried to l>e 
sold. 186s Comh Mag. May 633 We shall not trouble 
ourselves to take out the cadge to-day, fur our party is quite 
strong enough to carry the hawks on th« fist. 

2 A pan HILT. 

Cadge, sh 'i vulgar, [f. Cadge t/.] The action 
of cadging or begging. 

181S f. H. Vaux AVash /J/ct., The Cadge is the game or 
prufesaiuii of begging. iS^a 53 W'hUtle-lhnkie iSc. Songs) 
Ser. II. 68 He euuld ' lay on the cadge ' better tliau ouy 
wollctecr that e'er cooiit a pock o'er his shouthcr. 

Cadge t^kacil^), V. h 01 ms: 4 oaggei^n, Vcaohe(n, 
( pa. pple. oaget), (6 Palsgr. kadge). 6- oadge. 
[Derivation and origin il meaning uncertain: in 
some early passages it varies with ratV/r, cacche 
(’atoh, of which III branch I it may be a variant : 
cf. tlic pairs botih^ bodge ; gmteh, grudge ; smutch, 
smudge. Hranch 11 may also lie conncclc<l with 
latch or ONK. cocker in other senses; but it may 
Ijc a distinct word : the whole subject is only one 
of more or less probable conjecture. Connexion 
of ME. caggen with Caue is phonetically im- 
possible ] 

I. Kaily senses. 

+ 1 . Irons. P'l’o fasten, tie : cf. Cadgel v. (The 
early passages .irc obscure, and for one or other the 
senses i/r/z/e, toss^ shakCf drawt been proposed.) 
Obs. 

t 1313 R, F., A Hit. P. A. 511 For a penc on a day fle forth 
)Kiy llabourcrs in the vineyard] gotc . Kerueii & caggen ik 
m.'in I — makcii] hit clos. /did. U. 12^4 p-ay wer tagged and 
ka^l on tapclcH al bare, a xeioo Alexander 1531 And hen 
he caggis (r*. r. cochez) vp ou cordis as curteyiis it were. 
c 1400 Pestr. Tfoy 3703 Hit sundrit pcie sailes & here sad 
ropis ; Cut of here cal>lcs were caget to gediir. zflay Pray- 
TON Aginenurt i8u Whilst they arc cadg'd contending 
w hether can Conquer, the Assc some cry, some cry the man. 
1875 Lemc, Giosx. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to lie or bind a thuig. 

t 2 . 'I’o • bind * the edge of a garment Cf. 
Cadging vbl. sb. 1. Obs. 

1530 Palsuk 473/1, 1 cadge a garment, T set lystes in the 
lyiiyii^ to kepc the plyghtes in order. Ibid. 596/1, 1 kadge 
the plyghtc-s of a nrmenL Je dresse det plus dune Itsiere. 
'I'his (cote is yll kadged : ce sayon a ses plus snai dressis 
dune lisure. 

t 3 . (See quots.) ? To tie or knot. Still t/f'a/. 
1703 THORiunY Let. to Ray (£. D. S.) To cadge, a tcim in 
making bone-luce. 

IL To carry about, beg, etc. 
t 4 . trans. To carry about, as a pedlar does his 
pack, or a Caikikii his stock-in-trade. Obs. exc. dial. 

1607 Wai.kington Opt. Glass i<;4 Another Atlas that will 
cadge a whole world of iniuries without fainting. 1691 Ray 
N. C Wds. lE. D. S. ) Cadge, to carry. 1718 Ramsay Contn, 
Christ's K irk 111. xii, They gait him cadge this pack. 1788 
Marshall K. Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry. 
18SB M. PoRTEoi/s yohnny 11 Weary naigs, that on 

the road Frae Carrick shore cad^d monie a load. 1875 F. 
K. Robinson IVhitby Gloss. fE. U S.i Cadge, to carry; or 
rather, as a public carrier collects the ordeni he has to taka 
home for his customers. 

1 6. 'I’o load or stufT the belly, dial. 

1695 Kennkit Par. Amiiq. p\oaa. 8.v. Cade. Hence.. 
c.tdge-belly, or kcdgc-belly, is a full fat belly, c x^db 
Collier ^T. Bobbin) riew Lane. Dial. Wks. (i86a ' 68 While 
I'r busy cadging mey Wem. 1854 Bamiton Lane. Gloss., 
Cadge, to stuff me belly. 

0 . intr. To go about as a cadger or pedlar, or 
on pretence of being one ; to go about begging. 
dial, and slang. 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cadge, to beg. 1848 Lyttom 
Lncretia u. xii, ‘ 1 he's good for nothin' now, but to cadge 
about the streets, atid steal, and filch'. 1833 iVhitby Gloss., 
To Cadge about, to go and seek from place to place, as a 
dinner-hunter. 1859 IL Kinuslev G. Hamlyn xv. iJD.) ' I've 
got my living by ciuiting fortinR, and begfring, and cadging, 
and such like '. s8tS Lasee. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to beg ; 
to Rkulk about a neighbourhtxxL Print. Tradse JrsU. 
XXIX. 3a Cadging for invitations to the Mansloa House. 


b. irons., To get by begging. 

1848 E. Fabmeb Scrap Book (ed. 6) 115 Let each ' cadge ' 
a trifle. 1878 Black Green Past. xt. 86 Where they can 
cadge a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and ttdv. Sc. -bCadot. 

1807-10 Tannahill Poems (1846) la My heart did never 
wall^ cadger. 

t Ca dgel- ^c. Ohs. *A wanton fellow* (Jam.). 

1603 PhiMus xevi. To tak a ^oung man for his wyfe, tun 
cadgell wuld be glaid. 

t Cadgel, Obs. exc. dial. Also oageL 
t i. Irons To entangle. Hence Ca'dgelled. 
1648 Hexham Dutch Did. {x6i6o) In Aet gartn vallen, to 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a net. . Yenverret garen, 
Cadgcid Yarne. 

2 . To harrow, dial. 

x6ij^ Plot Staffordsh. (1686^ 343 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the tuif. 1847 78 Hai.liwbll, Caget, to 
harrow ground. Forth. 

Cadger (kaL"d.:(3j). Alsu 5>6 Sc. oadgear. [f. 
Cadge v -k-KRi.] 

1 . A carrier ; esp. a species of itinerant dealer 
who travels with a horse anti cait (or formerly with 
a jiack-horse), collecting butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from remote country farms, fur disposal 111 the 
town, and at the same time supplying the rural dis- 
tricts with small wares from the shojis. 

c 1450 Hlnryson Mor. Fab. 66 A Cad^car, with capill 
and with creils. rx5Z3 Douulas e^ineis viii. Prol. 43 
I'lie cadgear callis torth his 'capill wyth crakis waill 
cant. 1641 Best Farm Bits. (18561 103 The radgen . . 
call in the intirnirige, anti if wee have anythinge for them, 
they gue on to (.ttiriun, and call for it agnine as they tome 
backc. 1605 Kknnlit Par. Antbj. Gloss, s v. Cade, 
Cadger, a butcher, mtllcr, or carrier of any other load. 
1816 Scott Bl. Ihvarf iii, A buck hanging on each side o* 
his horse, like a cadger carrying calvf.*c t8a6 — Diary in 
Lockhart (18)9) VI 1 L 268 An instance of the King’s errand 
lying in the cadger’s gate. 1853 H'hithy Gloss., Cadger, a 
earner to a country mill, or collector of the corn to grind. 
i86z Smills Engineers 1 1 . 99 Single horse traflickeiw, called 
cadgers, plied between country towm and villages supply- 
ing the inhabitants with siilt, fish, earthenware, and ariLlcs 
of clothing, carried in socks or creels hung across the hone's 
back. 

b- 18*7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1654 A rvisinante, bor- 
rowed . from some whiskey smuggler or cadger. >843 Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. xi. f>6 Many . .involved in snuigcbng 
. . utidcr the name of cadgers, carried on . .their contraWnd 
commerce. 

2 . An itinerant dealer, a hawker, a street-seller. 

1840 Hoon Kilmanst'gg ccivi. He fear'd ..To l>e tut by 
Lord and by cadger. 1878 Black Green Past. x. 84 A 
cadger's basket stood on the table. 

b. One who goes about l>egging or getting his 
living by questionable means. 

1851 Mayiilw Loud. Labour 1 . 339 A Rtreet-sellcr now-a- 
days is l«)okcd upon as a * cadger ’.and treated as one. t86s 
Sat. Rest 37 Nov. 537 Home Missions ..to the interesting 
c.ylgers and thieves of her rookeries. 1877 lioldemess 
Gloss. {¥.. D. S.) Cadger, a louse character who goes from 
door to dojr soliciting as'»isl,uicc. 

3 . P'alconry. A mau who carries hawks. (Cf. 
F. cagicr * ccliii qui porte Ics faucons i veiulrc * 
Little; also Cadgk App. only modem in Eng. 

1834 Mar. EiidEWOKiii I/sLn xvii. iKtldg.l 163 The Gcr- 
tnati cadgcis and trainers who had been cngagedl 

4 . Comb., as ccuigerdike adj. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Bos .1R50) 389/a A love of all that is 
roving and cadgerlikc in natuie. 

CadgiLfr (ksediili), adv. Sc. [f. Cadgt + 
-LY -.] Cnecrfiilly, merrily ; wantonly. 

a 17x4 Gaberlnmie Man i, He. .cadgily ranted and sang. 
a 1774 Kergussun Poems <178^) Il a8 Mvhare cadgily they 
kis.s the cap, 1814 Saxon 4 frael. I. 108 * Hoot gude-man ’ 
she wad say, sue cadgily * set a stout heart to a slay brae'. 

Ca'd^neSS. Sc. [f. as prec. -t- -nksn.] Wanton- 
ness, lasciviousness; sporiiveness cheeifuiness. 
Cadfifing (ktc d.:5iq\ fjbl. sb. [f. CadoE v 1 
+ 1 . The hintling or edging of a gannent. Ohs. 
1674 Depos. York Castle ii86i) 309 After 1 touclit the 
cadgings of her skirts, .she slept not many steps after. 

2 . The practice of a cadger in various senses, 
(.'^ce Cadger 2 ) Also attrib. 

1859 Sala 7 Vv. round Clock 3B7 Defunct saturnalia of 
patrician 'cadging'. 1859 Autobtog. Beggar-boy 99 To 
join two genicm young men in the regular cadging trade. 
1879 Dixon lYindsorll. xxv. 334 No pride of pl^e pre- 
vented him from cadging. 

Ga'dgy, a. Sc. and north, dial. Also cadgie, 
oaid^ie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Suffolk hedge 
in same sense : also Da. haad wanton, lasciviouB.J 

1 . Wanton, lustful : amorous. 

a 17X4 [cf. Cadgily]. ^ 1733 Cock-lfiird in Chambere Songs 
Scots. (1839) A cock-laint, tou cadgic, Wi* Jennie did mccL 
1893 Lockhart Reg. Dalton vii. v. 11843) 433 He may weel 
be cadgy In the chai<-e wi* her. 

2 . Cheerful, merry ; glad. 

1715 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, iv. ii. i Wow I but I’m cadm, 
and my heart lowps lighL tSis Willan lY. Riding Yorksk, 
Gloss, in A rchnol. XVI I. (E. D. S.) Cadgy, cheerful, merry. 

II Cadi (ka di, kr>*di). Also 6-8 oady, 7 kadi, 
oaddl, -ee, 7-8 oadee, 9 ksdy, (7 oadis, cade. 8 
oadjee). [a. Arab, qatft judge, f. qot^f^y 

to judge. (Whence, with aU, Sp. alcalde.')] 

A civil judge among the Turks, Atb.^ Persians, 
etc. ; usually the judge of a town or village. 


I98» Wssaa Tram. fi 868 t 33 In Turicie. . the gmaade Cady, 
that la their chiefest lud|L 1613 Purcuab Pi/gr. 1 . vi. viiL 
4^ llie house of the CodL 1^ Grravbb Seraglio 155 In 
tnepresenoBoftheCadee who is the Justice'. tflbWMRLEB 
Jeum. Greece vi. 419 Tlie Veivode mid Caddi . . came to 
make their Inspection. r688 Lend, Goa. No ajaH/x The 
Kadis or Judges. 1703 Maundrell yonm. (x/ailpj llie 
Cadi at last gave seiueuce. 1851 Willis Cruise in Medii, 
xxxix. 336 The black-handed turban of a cadi. 

Hence Oa'diahlp, the uffioe of a cadi. 

1881 HarpePs Mag. LXIII. 353 The Judge or cadi — 1 am 
not positive as to the c.'iduhip. 

Cadie, va'iant ol Caddie. 

Ii CadilMker ^kadile skm). Also oadiliaker, 
•eaohor, -eaher, oadeleaher, kadilesker. [f. 
prec. -f Turk, leskar, ad. Pers. Ioshkar army: w 
juriiklictiou originally extended to soldiers] 

A chief judge in the Turkish enmire. 

1686 Lend. Gat. No. ai^/i Hussain EfTendl Cadilinker of 
Romelia is made Great Mufti. t688 Ibid. No. 3328/1 I'he 
Kadileskt-rs, or chief Jud,;e». 1703 Ibid. No. 3911/1 The 
Grand bigiiior had dcLlared the Mufti's Son Cadileschrr, or 
Judge Advo^te. 17x1 90 Dailey, Cadelesher, Lattilesker, 
a cliief Maij'istrate in i'urkcy, of which lliere are but two. 
[Ill mod. DicLH.] 

Cxdis: see Caddis. 

Ca'dish, a. dial. [f. Cade sb.-] Tame, g: ntle. 

1788 Marshall Yoiksk. led. a' II. vio [Tigs], .remarkably 
c^ish and quiet. 1879 Mlss Jackson Worddik, 

(E 1>. S.) Cotlish, spoiled by over-indulgence. 

11 Ca^an i ka d^in). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 -8 
o^au. [ad. Malay and J.*! van. 1 djdng palm-leaves, 
^introduced by ioieigncrs into Southern India* 
(Yule)] 

1 . • Cuco-nalm leaves matted, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India* (CoL Yule). 

Fryer Acc. £. India 4 P. 17 Y. 1 Flags.. (by them 
culled Cajans, being Co-coe-ircc brunches) . . supplying 
. Coverings to their Cottages. 17x7 A Hamilton AVsx 
Acc. E. Ind. I. xxiv. 39^ His Palace . was . . covered with 
Cadjans 01 Cocoa-iuit J rce Leaves woven together, i860 
Tlnnent Ceylon II, 126 (Y.) Houiics are . . roofed with its 
plaited fronds, which, under the name of cadjans, are lUcie- 
wise employed for constructing purtiUnns and fences. 

2 * A strip of fan-palm leaf, i. e. cither of the 
talipot, 01 of the palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
nntl so a documeiit wnttin on such a strip* ^Col. 
Yule). Also attnb , as in ccuijan leaf, letter. 

1707 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Olden 7 . 1 1 . 78 1 Y.) The 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in. .a Cajan letter that 
he found hung upon a posL 1716 Ibid. IL 331 >Y.) The 
President .. hitf inurccpied a villainous letter or Cajan. 
1840 A. CAMrBELL Lode Madras Regnl 333 Vellum parch- 
ment nr any other material instead of paper or cadjan IcaL 
i8|M j. W. Dykes Salem 351^ 

C^Jee,Ciidle, obs. ff. of Cadi, Caudle. 
Ca'dlock. Another form of Chahlock, a plant, 
including Wild Rape and Field Mustard. 

1635 Moufet & Dknn. Health's Impiyv. (1746) 17a 
Tame Pidgeons . . fed never at home but in Cadlo^-time 
and the dead of Winter. 1790 Marshall Midi Gloss. 
lE. D. S.) Cad lock. Rough, sinapu arvensu, wild mustard. 
Cad lock. Smooth, brasica napus, wild rape. 

Cadmean 'kac:dmran\ a. Also Ondmian, 
-mnan. [ad. 1 .. Caifmeus, a. Gr. Kefl/tetof, f. 
Ka8^os Cadmus.] Pertaining to Cadmus, the 
legendary founder of Thebes in Bo^otia, and intro- 
ducer of the alphabet into Greece. Cadmean 
victory (Gr. Kabfttta vUri), * a victory involving 
one’s own min * (Liddell and Scott) ; usually as- 
sociated with Thebes or the Thebans. 


1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, la A Cadmian victorie, 
that IS to say, which turiieth to the delrimcnt and losiie of 
the winner. 1678 Cudworth Intetl. Syst. 146 Made them 
like the Cadmean Ofl'spring, to do immediate F.xeaition 
upon themselves. v]6m Gent 1. Mc^. 430 Gur conquests 
would prove Cadmean victories, iwi bHELLmr Pn^meth. 
Unb iv, 'I'he cup Whu.h Ayave lifted up In the weird Cad- 
mman forest. 1868 1 'ennyson Lucr. 50 Dragon warriors 
from Cadmean teeth 

tCa'dmia. Chem. Obs. [a.. 1.. cadmia, a. Gr. 
/tahfitwa or uaBuia yrj ‘Cadmean earth’.] ‘The 
ancient name of calamine * (Ure//iV/. Arts I. 569) ; 
also applied to a sublimate consisting of oxide of 
zinc i^tiitty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

1637 Phys, Dili., Cadmia opicimirum, tutty. 1674 A A. 
Barua Art oJ Mrttals 1. xxxiv. 146 Codnua is adso that 
which sticks to the walls of the Furnaces, prindpaJly 
wherein Copper Is melted. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Cadmia, sometimes sigiufies a fossil substance, as the Lapis 
calaminaris. 1837 Dana J//«. 11868) 409 'rhe cadmia of 
Pliny and of other ancient authors included both the native 
sihcair and carbonate, and the oxyd from the chimneys of 
furnaces \yadmia fomaenm), 

Cadmic ( kae dmik], a. [f. Cadbt-tum k -ic.] 

1. Chetn. Of cadmium : as in cadmic oxide, etc. 

1^3 Williamson Chem. 173 Cadmic aulphide ts a beau- 
tiful yellow coni(iotiud. 

2. Of cadmia, cadmean. 

1873 A W. Ward tr. Curttus* Greece I. 1. iil 91 The earth 
usea for the refinement of coppv was called Cadmic earth. 

CadmifsrOlUI (kBedmi*fi5r;>s\ a. Chem. [L 
Cadm i-UM 4 - -PERuus bearing.] Yielding cadmium. 

t8aa E. D. Clarke Cadmium 5 The Cumberland Cave . . 
contains both silicate and carbonate of zinc, and both are 
cadniiferoiis. 

CflUhnium (ksedmif^m). Chem. [£ Cadmia 
calamine, the common ore of Einc; with which 
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thil metal is generally associated. Tlie ending is 
that of other names of metals, as sodium^ etc.] 

A bluish- white metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, iouiid in small quantities chiefly in 
sine orts. 8>mbol Cd. 

i8aa Imison Sc. yir/ II. tsa Cadmium, .wan discovered 
by M. btromeyer iii 1817, m ores of Zinc. 1863 Watis 
Lhetu. (18,9) 1. 70 J 'i'he only pure native compound of cad- 
mium is the suljinide, called Greenockite. 1869 Latest tttxos 
loUct. 15 Cjdiiuiiin IS obtained for commercial purposes, 
from zini. ores and furnace deposits. 

b. attrtb.^^ Cadm c, as in Cadmium oxide, sul- 
phide, etc., cadmium compounds ; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense yellow pigment, consisting of 
cadmium sulphide, artificially prepared. 

1873 l'owNi!„s Chetft. 393 Cadmium oxide in infusible. 1879 
KiMXiLkromntus .m 180 Briuht yellow piginenu, such as. . 
chronic-yellow, cuclmiuni-yclTow. 

I Ca'dmy. obs. rure~'\ [a. F. eadmie cad- 
mia.J ^Cadmia. 

1758 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. ix Lapin caUminaris, or 
caamia ; in our language. caiam>, or cadmy. 

CadO'gan (kdd/>'gaii [^^aid to be from the 
name 01 the Jst Lari Cadogan (died 1726). bee 
Littrtf, and N. O 7th bcr. IV. 467, 4‘>a.] A 
mode ol knotting the hair behind the head. 

c 1780 D’Nkhs Li'OukhKiKCii A/rw.dSsa) 1 1 . ix, The duchc'ui 
of Loin bon had introduced at the court of Moittlxliard . . 
[the tashiunj of cadoguns, hitherto worn only by gentlemen. 

Cadoa, obs. lonu ot Cajudih. 
i CadoU'k. Sc. Obs. Also 7 oaddouk, 9 oa- 
duao. [npp. a. F. caduc, either wiih t';c notion of 
‘ perishable ’ or of ‘ laliii.g ’ to one.J ‘ A casualty, 
a wiridlall* (Jamieson). 

1637 K. Monho /.'.r/rif. ii 133 His Majestic was libenill 
and Muntifull . . in bestowing on Ihc-m cadouks and c.isiiaU 
ties. 171 All other goods or cadduuks in gcncrall. 1819 

Scott Leg. Montrose ii. The caduacs and ca.sualtiea were 
ail cut off. 

Cadow, obs. form of Caddow. 

II Cadre (kadr). [F. cadre frame (e. g. of a 
pictuic), also used in sense * I’ensemble dcs ofTiciers 
ct sous-ofliciers d’une corupaguie ’ (Liltie), a<l. It. 
quaiiro\-~V.. quadrum iour-sided thing, square.] 

1. A frame, trainewoik ; scheme. 

1830 Scott Introd. Lay Last Minstr., This apccics of 
coiite, or frame, afterwards alFordcd the )K>eiii il^ name. 

1868 M. Paitison Af.miem. Org see. ,s d >74 It would 
.seem .that no branch of human kiiow'lcdgc should be ex- 
cluded. .The corrective to the sceniiiig inlinity of ihu cadic 
is supplied by the old cla'ssiiication of faculties. 

2 . MU. a. ihe perniaiient establishment forming 
the fi amt work or skeleton ol a regiment, which is 
filled up by tiilistmeiit wlien required. 

1851 < lAi LKNr.A MariottCs Italy 343 The number of of- 
ficers. .becomes in idcquuie to the sudden fillin,; up of their 
cadres, upon a tiaiisiliun Iroiii the peace to the wai -fovjting. 

1869 K. C'ardwi.ll in Daily Arrur 1 1 J unc, A larger number 
of Lit lal ions, with full cadres, ready to be exp.Tridcd . in a 
inoiiient of cmc.gciuy. »«84 Sat. Rev, 379 h he principle 
of large permanent cadres in lieu of large si.inding ariiiies. 

b. 'I he complement oi officers of a regiment ; 
the list or scliemc ol such ofiicers. 

(Afti r the Indian Mutiny, the cadres of Nati\e Regiments 
which had been disbanded were kept 111 the Indian Army 
List for regulating promotions. In the parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the nni.ilgnm.Ttion of the Indian with the 
British Army, the word was in constant use in this sense.) 

1864 Daity I el. 'jj Aug., All stalV corps lieutenant-colonels 
are to be removed fiom their cadre on promotion.^ 1870 
Dali Mall U. 13 Oct. 7 The regimental cadres, lluit is, the 
officers of each regiment. 

Caciuao, perversion of Cadouk. 

Caduo, variant of Cauukk a. Obs. 
t CadU'Oal, a. Chs. [f. l.. cadUcus Caducous 
-AI..J Fensh.'ihle, corruptible ; s^C'AnUKE2. 

1533 Covf.ruale Lords .Supper Wks. 1844 1 . 43^ The 
caducal and corruptible iiir.its wherewith the belly is fed. 
164a 11 . Mork Song Soul 11. 1. 111. XXIV, Nought .. but vain 
aensibics we see caducall. 

Caducary (ka<ii»k£ri), a. Old Jaw, [ad. L. 
caduedrius relating to botia cadfua lapsed posses- 
siona. See Caducous and -ary.] Subject to, re- 
lating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

1768 L1.ACK.STONIS Comm, 11 365 The lord by escheat, .is 
more frequently considered as being ultimus haetes, and 
therefore taking by descent in a kind of caducary succes- 
ftion. 1818 Cruise Digest \\\. 4^3 Whether the escheat 
were considered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a cadu- 
cary succession ab mtestato, as it then substantially was. 

tCa'dnce. Obs. ^Caduceus. 

1604 Daniel J-uh. Poem on Earl ^ Devon, Who equal 
bear the caduce and the shield. 1^1 Evelyn Diary 7 
Sept. iD. Heralds in blew velvet seintfe with fleur dc lys, 
caduces in their hand. x68x Cotton Wand. Peake (ed. 4I 59 
£vW Wand a Caduce did appear, lyas' 1800 in Lailky. 
t Cadn'Cei a. obs. [ad. F. caduc or L. cadu- 
«=C A DUKE, Caducous. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848^ x 18 lliis lyfe caduce 
and transytory. X651 Biggs New Disp. a That caduce, 
specious and seductive chameleon. Reason. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou’s Dis/. 379 Inclined to fall, .inibcciland caduce. 

Caduoean, a. [f. Caduoe-us - t- - am.] Of or 
pertaining to a caduceus. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Caducean, among the Romans 
was the name of a wand or lyax 1800 in Baiijcv. *«47 
in Craig. 1879 J. Iodhunter Auestxs 6 Uf that caducean 
rod he [ Apollo) drove our flocks To pasture with. 


t Cadaoea'tor. Obs. pL*. cUdUeeStor one who 
beaif a caduceus, a herald.] A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

1684 tr. Agrippds Van. Artsixxxi. ajg Fecial Messengers 
and Caduccators. 1754 tr. Jotepkud Pkilds Emb. W*k8. 
797 Wars are determined by caduciators. 

II Cadueeiui (k&di/^sil^s). Pl. caduoel (-ssiai). 
[L. cddfichts (also cdduceum'), ad. Dor. Or. K&pv- 
teuov, KopvHiov (Att. tttjpvitttoy), a herald's wand, 
f. Hi]pv( herald.] 

I'he wand carried by an ancient Greek or Roman 
herald, spec. The fabled wand carried by Hci mes 
or Mercury as the messenger of the gods ; usually re- 
presented with two 8er{K.nt8 twined round it. (This 
is the earliest and proper sen'e in Blnglish.) 

1591 Si’EN&KK M. Hubberd 139a He tooke Caduceus his 
snakic wand, With which the damned glums lie goueriictli. 
1806 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. lii. X4 Mercury, loose all the Ser- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceus. 1668 Lend. Gas. No. 243/3 
The Heralds in their Coats of Amies, and C.Tducei in their 
luiiids. 17S3 Cham BE Kb Cycl. Supp., Caduceus, is also a 
name given to a kind of sUfT covered with velvet, and 
decoiaced with Jhnvcr de hues, which the French heralds 
of arms bear in their hands on solemn oCLasions. 1873 
SvMONDs Grk. Poets xii. 410 Hermes. .caduceu,s in hand 
^g. x86o R. Vaughan Mystics 11 . ix. iii. 137 The long 

f irocess of vi.;iL .which, with the caduceus of asceticism . . 
ulU to slumber the Argus-eyed monster of the flesh. 

Cadnoiary ^kadt///>dri\ <2. OldI.aw. [A non- 
etyinological variant of Caducaky, app assimi- 
lated tii fiduciary] Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of escheat or lapse. 

1757 Sir J. Dalhymujs teudat Prop, To pre- 

vei.t his inheritance from being caduciary. 1880 MuiRiih ad 
Gains 1 1 . fi 150 note. The L. lulia ct Tapia l*uppa;a, who^e 
caduciary provisions, etc. 

1 1 ence Cadu oiarily adv. 

1880 M uiRHKADf 7 a/W 504 Ftiilure to take under a testament 
. . The inheritance went to the heir-at law caducianly. 

Cadnoibranchiate (kadii?:sibr.ne'qki|<'tt), a. 

Zool. (f. L. cadftcus falling + branchitv gills, w hence 
in mod L. Caducibranchta, Latreillc’s name for tlie 
Batrachians ] Of Amphibians : Losing their gills 
before teaching maturity (like the irug). Also 
as sb. 

[1833 Kirby Ilah. tr Antm. II. xxii. 41a Cadiiri- 

braiithia, or the proper Batrachians. ] 1835 6 Tuno Lyd. 
Anat. 4 Phys. I. 97/a The early condition of the lungs in 
the caduLibranchiatc genera, .is tLat of a mere rudiiiieiitary 
sac. 1839 47 Ibtd, 111 448/a 'i'he iirodclous kinds of Cadu- 
cibrancliiaies. 1870 Rollestun Antm, Li/e Introd. 67. 

t Caduci'ferons, <1. Obs.—\ [(. L. eddud/er 
(f. cdduc-eus (see above) + -ytr bearing) + -ous.] 
Bearing a caduceus. 

16^ IIlount Glossogr., Cnductferous, that c.arries a white 
Rod in sign of peace i7ai-x8oo Bailey La 4 iuctferous, 
bearing the Caduce. [Not in Johnson.) 

Caducity (kddiM'sin). [ad. F. cadudli, as if 
L. ^caducitdtem, f. caducus : see next.] 

1 . Tendency to fall ; quality of being perishable 
or fleeting; tmnsitoriness, frailty. 

1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 49 1x704'' II. 331 One of 
those cvcning.s of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a 
melancholy mind 1841 !>. Hunt Seer 11. ii864> 60 I’ho 
stages of human existence, the caducity of which the writer 
applies to the world at large 1879 M. Pai nson Milton 199 
I'he ordinary caducity of lan^age, in virtue of which every 
effusion of the human spirit ih lodged in u Ixxly of death. 

2 . esfi The inlirmity of old age, senility. 

X769 Che-stkrf. Lett. 426 IV. 37a ITiis melancliolick proof 
of my c.\dvn ity. 1778 tt Gibbon Ded. 4 P\ 1 x 1 . 1 K.> (/ount 
Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. 1815 W. Taylor in Rob- 
berda Mem. 11 . 460 My father was attacked with symptoms 
of caducity. ^1841 DTekaeli Amen. Lit. 1x8677 345 I he 
youth, the middle-age, and the caducity of the eminent 
personage. 

3 . Noman Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift. 

1875 I’osTB Gains 11. (cd. a) 364 'The leges caauc.TriBB, 
which fixed the conditions of caducity. xb8o Muirhrad 
Gams 464 If the party failing to take was sole heir, the 
caducity caused intestacy. 

4 . Zool. and Jlol. Quality of being caducous. 

1881 I. S. c: ardnkr in Nature XXIV. 75 The spores be- I 
come detached before germination . . this caducity always 
characterises the microspore. 

CaduoO'US (kadi/rk.9s), a. ff. L. caducus fall- 
ing, fleeting, etc. (f. cadJre to fall) + -ous.] 

1 . Ziool and Bot, Applied to organs or parts that 
fall off naturally wWn they Jmve served their 
purpose ; fugacious, deciduous. 

1808 Roxburgh E. Jnd, Butter Treexn Asiat. Researches 
Vlll. Stipules . . minute and caducous. 1835 Lindlby 
Introd. Bot. 118481 11 . 306 Fugacious, or caducous [Icavesl. 
x8s9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phvs. V 659/x The placenta and 
other structures, .become caducous, 

2 . Fleeting, transitory ;«=CADnKB a. 

1863 J. C. Morison St. Bemani 11. iii. aao Monasticism . . 
was temporary, caducous, and charged with germs of cviL 

3 . Noman Law. Applied to testamentary gifts 
which for some reason lapsed from the donee. 

s88o Muirhrad Gaius 11. | ao6 'The lapsed share becomes 
caducous, and falls to those persons named in the testament 
who happen to have children. 1880 — Ulpian xvii, I x A 
testamentary gift which, .he to whom it was left has failed 
to take, although so left that according to the rules of the 
%us ciuile he might have taken it, U called caducous. 


f 4. Subject to the ' falling sickness epileptic. 

16BI4 tr. BoneCs Merc. Comptt, v. 144 Treat the caducous 
but roughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm. 

tCaduker Obs. Also 5>(> oaduo, 5-7 oa- 
duqu9. [a. F. caduc \irxn. caduque) caducus.] 

1 . Falling, liable to fall. 

€ I4ae Paiiad. on Hush, xii. 334 I'he fruite caduke. 

2 . Fleeting, transitory, perishable, coin.ptible. 

1484 Caxton Curial 4 Our lyf . . nc hath glorye mon- 

dayne ne poinpe caduque wythoute aduenyte. 1509 Fisher 
Wks. L (E. K. T.) 196 Eucry thyiige in this worlde is ca- 
duke. 1549 Combi Scotl. X70 To fle tliir varldly caduc 
honouris. 1651 Stanley Poems 343 Caduque corruptible 
bodies. s688 G. Miegk 6V. Er. Diet,, Caduke or crazy. 

3 . Of persons : Infirm, feeble. 

15x0 ao Compi. to late maryed (i862> xo, I am all caduc, 
and wery for age. XS4X K. Copland Guydon's Dnest, 
Ckirnrg., Yongc, vertuuus and stronge, so that he be nat 
caduke nor shakynge uf his liandex. 

4 . Epileptic ; = Cadi:couh 4. 

* 39 «.T rfvisa Barth De P. R. xvin. L (1495) 746 Caduc 
men iliat bane the fallyng euyli. 

Cad-worm caddis-worm : see Cad 
Cady, var. of Cadi, Caddie. 

Codyas, obs. form of Caddie^. 
t Ca'dySf a. Sc. Obs. [cf. Da. haad lascivious, 
wanion ; and see Cadgy : the formal relation of 
the two woids is obscure.] Wanton, lascivious. 

155s Lyndfsay Afonarcke 3657 Kyttokc tbarc, ala endye 
M ane Con. (1877 Peacock N. W. Lincoln. GiOss. ^E. D. S.) 
Liuidy, hale, hearty.) 

C 8 B-; see also Ce-. 

CflBCal (s/ kil), a. Phys. [f. C.ec-um -f- -al.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the ca.'cutu ; 
having a blind end. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sr. Eutomnl IV. xl. xax I'heir cxcal append- 
ages arc numerous. 1858 Lewes Sea-sttie Studies Index, 
C.ccal prulongiiiions of the intestines are . ramifications 
without openings at the farther ends, x88i yrnl. Microsc. 
Sc. Jan. 99 It teniiin.Ttes behind in a caecal extremity. 
CflBCally (sf‘kalO,fl</z/. Phys. [f. prec. + -ly !^.] 
In the manner of a caxum, with a blind end. 

iSyi Nicholson Patjont. 308 I'he intestine ends ciecally. 
1877 Huxley Anat. hiv. An. viii 463. 

II CaB’cias. ? Obs. Also 7 Ceciaa. [Lat. ; a. Gr. 

The north-east wind pet sonified. 
x6^3 Urquhart 1. xl, Just as the winde called 
CecMS attracts the clouds. 1667 Mil ion P, I . x. 701 Borea.s, 
and Cfccias, and Argestes loud. 18x4 'T. Foksiek Petenn. 
Calendar in Hone Lveryday Bk. II. 1x9 And Caecias blows 
his bitter bl.o-stc of woe. 

CaPCiform \.8f'9irpim\ Phys. [f. CiEC-UM + 
FORM.] Having the form of a cnecum. 

1871 K. Jones Antm. Kinvd. 305 Cscciform appendages 
. . around the lesopliagiis and stomach. 

CBBCilian (s^i han). Zool. [f. L. csedlia a kind 
of lizard (in Pliny cveus serpens blind worm).] 

A member of the Csgctliadx, a curious family of 
Amphibia, having the form of scriients, but the 
naked skin and complete metarnorphobis of Ba- 
Irachians ; their eyes are veiy small and nearly 
hidden by the skin. 

CaBOitis (sfsni tis). Med. [f. C^ir-UM -1- -ITI8.] 
Inflanmialion of the csccum, typhlitis 
x866 A Flint Prtne. Med. (i88tJi 437 The iiifTanimation 
limited to this portion of the large intestine, .called typhlitis 
. .or c.x'citis. 

CcBcity, var. of Cecity, blindness. 

11 Cbbouxh (s/ kf^m). Phys. Also occas oeoum ; 
/y. omca. [L. ; for mteUinum catcum \ neut. of 
coccus blind.] 

1 . 'The blind-gut ; the first part of the large 
intestine, so called because it is prolonged behind 
the opening of the ilium into a cul-dc-sac. It is 
present in man, most mammals and birds, and m 
many reptiles. 

17x1 in Bailey. 17x7-51 Chambers Cycl. 8.v. Intestine, 
The caecum . . has a lateral insertion into the upper end of 
the colon ; and hangK to it like the finger of a glove 187a 
Huxley Phys. vi. x so The large intestine forms a blind 
dilatation beyond the iliocief al valve, .called the cacuiii. 

2 . With pl. caeca : Any blind tube, or tube with 
one end closed. The intestinal caeca arc two long 
blind tubes connected with the upper part of the 
large intestine in birds ; pyloric caeca, a scries of 
blind tubes, from one to fifty in number, placed 
immediately behind the pyloric valve in the 
stomach of most fishes ; also the prolongations 
of the stomach into the rays of star- fishes. 

lyn Chambers Cycl. Supp. b. v. Intestinum, The fish 
kinonave in general a great number of these caeca ; tfey 
are called by the ichthyologists Intestinula csca. 1848 
Carpenter Antm. Phys. 173 Furnished with one or more 
little appendices, termed casco. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. 
Sea-shore lag 'The stomach is assisted by certain supplemen- 
tary Btomaclu which run through each ray . . cseca as they 
are called. 1868 J Duncan Insect World Introd. xo The 
second are CBca, and larger and less numerous 

CsBl- : see Cel-. 

CsBnaoulum : see Cenacle. 

Casno- occas. var. Ceno-, Coeno-. 

CsBnosoic (8/DtfzJu‘ik), a. Ceol, Another form 

of Cainozoio. 
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CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the later 
CKiiuzoic periods. s8^ Phillim yesufUM viiL *35 I’he 
extinct volci^oes manifested themselves very largely in 
early csnoimc periods. 167JI tr. tIaecktCt Evoi. Man 11 . 
XV. 15 The 'I'crtiary, CsnocoiCr or Csnolithic bpoch. 
Caan-StOlia. A lightiah-vellow building-stone 
found lienr Caen in Nurmanefy; it is at first very 
soft, but hardens on exposure. 

Oasrule, -ean, etc. ; see Ceb-. 

Caesar (si ziU). Also 4>8 Oesar. fL Cmsar^ 
a proper name. This is generally held to be the 
earlitst Latin word adopted in Teutonic, where it 
gave Gothic kaisar (cf. Gr. nai iap), OS. kSsar^ -er, 
Ohris. kaiser^ keiser, OHG. keisar^ -er^ OE. cAseriy 
ON. ketsati. But the OE. form of the word 
(which would have given in mod. Eng. coser — cf. 
pope) was lost in the ME. pciiod. It was re- 
placed in ME. hy keisery cay serykiiise ft from Noise 
and contineiiial Teutonic, which has in its tuin 
become obsolete, except as an alien term for the 
German cinpeior, and been rcplacetl by the Latin 
or French iorm. Sje Kaseb, Kaisku. Another 
form of the word is the Russian Tsar or Czar.] 

1 . The cognomen of the Roman dictator Caius 
Julius Ciesar, transferred as a title to the emperors 
from Augustus down to Hadrian (B.o. 30 to a.d. 
158), and subsequently used as a title of the heir- 
presumptive ol the emperor. In modem use often 
applied to all the emi>erora down to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

138a Wyclip John xix. 15 We han no kyng no hut Cesar. 
[13W We han no king hut the emperour.] ijjid Fkrnic lilaB. 
(j^ntrie 151 Amongst the Roinaines vntill the time of their 
Caesars, it was a common vse. 1376-88 Giuuon 
xiii. (1875) 144 After the adoption ofthe two C.csars, the ein< 
perurs devolve d on their adopted sons the defence of the 
l).iiiubc and of the Rhine. Ibid. Ixviii. i3j8 Mahomed the 
second performed the namaz o{ prayer and thanksgiving on 
the gre.il altar, where the Christian mysteries had so l.itcly 
heen celebrated before the last ofthc Cmsars. 1795 Son Tl lb Y 
')otin 0/ Arc 11. 337 Caisars and Soldans, Empemrs and 
Kings. ■«? Fui-kman Norm 11876 III. xii. 91 be- 

fore whom Caesars as well as i'aniilTs were to qu.'ul. 

b. The emperor ot the Mloly Kuiiian Empire’; 
the German Kai.'seii. 

1674 Hickman Hist, Quintfuart. (cd. a) 57 The very year 
hef.trc that Confession w.is presented toC«csar, there was a 
Colloquy betwixt the f.uilierans and /ninglians t'jo4^ Addr. 
'J aworth in Lond, (rtiz. No. 4066/5 'I'his has rcsi iied Ger- 
many from a Rebellious liueiidiary ; kept its Cicsar safe. 

traiisj\ An absolute monarch, an 
autocrat, tmperor. 

1593 biiAKS. 3 lien, IV, 111. i. 18 No bending knee shall 
calf thee C.esar now. 1594 Ruh. Illy iv. iv. 136 She 
shalbe sole Victorcssc, Cebsars Carsar. 16k Sir 'i'. Rkuwnk 
Ckr. Mor. 3 Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Cmsar within thy self. 1697 Dr^ okn / 'hg. Georg, iv. 314 
The servile Rout their careful C.x-sar praise. 1859 Sala 
Tw. round klotk (1861) 34 An Emperor will always be 
called Cx's.'ir, and a dog * poor old fellow '. 

b. coniextualfyy 'I'he temporal monarch as the 
ol)ject ot his subjects’ obedience (sometimes con- 
trasted with the obedience due to God) ; the civil 
power. In allusion to Matt. xxii. 21. 

[c 1000 Ags. Coi^. Malt xxii. 21 Ajyfaft ham Casere ha 
hing h<3 ha:s Casyres synt. c wCto Hatton G. ibid., Caysere 
— Caysercs. 138a Wyclik/^V., 5«;ldc 3ee to Cesar the thingis 
that ben Ccs.'iris, and to God the thingis that ben of Gtxl. 
1388 ibui y ^cldc 3c to the emperoure the thingis that ben 
the einperouiis.J 1601 Ri’ Barlow Serm. Rataes Crosse 27 
The tiungs due from subjects to their Caesar. 1679 Pknn 
Addr. Prof. II. vi. (r6j2) 126 Caesar, by which Word I un- 
derstand the Civil Government, engrosseth All. 1714 J. 
Fori bscuF.-Ai ANo Ded. Fortesrue's A 6s. * Lim. Mon. 8 
Impartially decides the rights of Caesar ana his subject. 

3. allrib. or in comb.y e. g. Ctrsar-likey -xvorship. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 295 The most mt^htie Cesarlike 
maiesiie of the Grand Signor i663GKRniLKC<7//MWCviij b, 
Matchless Buckingham most Cdcsar-like glorious. 1861 J. 
.SiiRPfARD Fall Rome xii. 624 Between Christianity and 
Ctc^ar-worship there could be no compromise. 

CcB'Sar, V. nonce-wd. [f. piec.] trans. To 
make into or like Caesar, to call or style Caesar. 

a i6^s T. Apsms iVks. (i8oi) I. 491 (D.) Crowned he villi- 
fics his own kingdom for narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours; he must Ijo C.-i:sared to a universal 
monarch. 17*6 Amiilhst Terr jg Fit. xliv. 233 After having 
Cmsar'd and Scipiu’d him secundum artem. 

Cce’Sardom. -dom.J The dominion or 
dignity ol the Caesars. 

i86k a. n Hopk Fng, Cnthedr. jgfb C. 144 Charles the 
Prank, .transporting the name and the pomp of the Cdesar- 
doin to the forests of Rhineland. 

t CsBSa'reate. Obs. [f. I.,. Cxsareus of or per- 
taining to C^SAR + -ATK.] The office of the 
Roman Caesar • the imperial dlgnit}K. 

a 1638 Mrdb Snmm. Pirw of the Apoc. viii. loWks. (1679) 
920 i’he Western Cdcsareate being extinct in Augustulux. 
1685 H. Morb lllustr. 248 'I'he aad iiual fate of the Western 
Cxsareate. 

CflBsarean, Cassarian (s/zeo rian), a. and sb. 

t ad. L. Csesaridn-us pertaining to Cssar ; also f. 
Cxsare^us, in same sense + -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or peitaining to Caesar or the Caesars. 

1659 Howell Lex. J'etragL To Philol., The Italian may 


be also calld . . the Imperbll Cnareaa language. i6ia 
Sir T. Browne CAr. Mar. 95 A ehort Canarian coaquett 
overcoming without a blow. 1796 GieeoN Deel, kF. 1 . 40a 
The Ccaarean ornamcnui. x8^ Emerson Eu. te. 11. iv. 
Men of the right CaMrian pattern. 

2 . spec, (in Obstei, Surg.) OsMoreAn birth, 
operation, aeotion, the aelivcry of a child by 
cutting through the walls of the abdomen when 
delivery cannot take place in the natural way, os 
was done in the case of Julius Caesar. Also jig. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 344 Concerning this C«esarian 
section. 1661 Hickerihoill Jamaica 40 Neither heat nor 
cold can baracade the . . womb of the earth from the Csesarean 
Section . . of the greedy Miners. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
.Sometimes also denominated the Cauarian birth . . as were 
(born] C. Julius Cesar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our 
Edward VI. i8s8 Ckuibic Digest I. 163 If the wire dies in 
childbed, and the ihsue is taken out of the womb by the 
CsBsareau operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Carlyle FredJk. Gt. IV. 11. v. vi The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prussia’s; but it fies embedded 
deep in the belly of France: that will be a Cesarean 
operation for you 1 
B. sb. 

8. An adherent of Csesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pone), or of an imperial system. 

1518 Let. in Brewer’s Reign Hen. VlIFy II. 323 ’Fite 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Cesarians, c 1555 
Harfspirlo Diforce Hen. VIII (1878) 182 If any sutm 
thing should by the Cssarients. . be attempted. 1618 Bolton 
F torus K 1636; 282 The eagerne^se of the Cesarians. 1669 
Skki.ey Ess. 4 Led. L a 'Tticn the Caesarians become . . en- 
lightened Liberals. 

t CdB8a*rioal, a. Obs. Of Caesar, imperial. 
a 1618 RALKir.H in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 71 Particular cus- 
tom, or Cesarical law. 

CcBBarism (si-zkiiz’m). [f. C^SAR -I- -ISM.] 

1 . 'The system of absolute government founded 
by Copflar ; imperialism. 

1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks. V. 19a Monarchical ab- 
solutism, or what 1 choose to call modern Cesarism. i8s8 
WeUm. Rext. Oct. 313 Clumsy eulogies of Csuarism as in- 
carnate in the dyna.siy of Bonaparte. 1869 Fall Mall G. 
1 Sept. 1 In Napoleon’s Cassarism there has been no flaw. 
1870 Jkvons /■ lem. l.ogu vi. 47 The abstract word Cssarism 
lias been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Cu:s.ir. 1876 BANCKuri Hist. U.R. VI. xxxi. 
97 Charlemagne . . renewing Roman Cfic.sari.sm. 
b.^EUANTIANl.sM. 

1876 M. Davies Unorth. Land. 460 Coesarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things. 

.So OfB'sarlat, an imperialist ; C8B*aarisa, v. intr. 
to play the Cx'sar; trans, to make like Csesar, 
or like Csesar’s. 

1603 Davies Mtcrocos. 25 (D )Thls pow*r. .Csesarizetli ore 
each appetite. 1659 Bkniowes Theoph. xi. Ixxxiii. 203 
Should ti (mines Cmsarize your power, Should beauty Helen- 
izc your flower. 1875 H. Kingslky No. Seventeen xl. 309 
She is not a Caesarist, bec.*iuve she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste in ribands. 1883 Swinburne 
Vutor Hugo in Fortn. Rev.y German and Anglo-Gcrroan 
CiKsarists. 

CSBSarship (srzlijip). The ofllcc of a Caesar ; 
impcMial dignity. 

1641 T. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 92 During the CKsar- 
ship of Nerva. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 172 Germany, 
lliotigh nominally in possession of the Cficsarship. 

Csesious «s), a, [f. L. catji-us bluish grey 
+ -oi'8.J Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly in DM.) 
1835 I.iNOLKV Introd. Rot. (1848) II. 366 Cficsious ; like 

{ glaucous, but greener. [i88oGRAY^tfA Text-bk. \QoCeesiuSy 
avender colour ; pale green with whitish or gray.] 
CfBSitun (sf'zi^tn). Chem. [f. L. ceesiumy neuter 
of cifsius bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
bodies ; a rare alkali-metal discovered by spectrum- 
analysis in 1860-61 by Bunsen and KirchhofT; so 
called from two dislinclive lines in the spectrum 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs. Used attrib., 
as ill cat stum compounds. 

1861 Land. 4- Edinb. Philos. Mag. Ser. iv. No. 21. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontium or potassium or to 
the lately discovered caesium. ^ s86r Timbs Year-bk, 0/ 
Facts 188 Caisium and Rubidium. ^ The new alkaline 
metals . . descrilx-d . . in the Philosophical Magarine. 1664 
Lyell Inaug. Addr. in Reatier ij Sept. 358 It was ue- 
cchsary to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain aoo 
grains of what proved to be two new metals. . He 1 Professor 
Btinsen) named the first csesium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum. 1873 Fownls Chem. 
350 Caesium carbonate is soluble in absolute alcohol 

Ctespitosej cespitose (se spittT^n s), a. Dot. 
(5r* Zool. [ad. ntud.L. catspitbs-uSy f. csespit-em 
turf : see -oais.] Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

1830 Lindlry Nat. Syst. Bot. 50 Little elegant herbaceous 
plantN, with white flowers, coispitose leaves. sSys Nicholson 
Palxont. 95 'I'he corallum is cai^pitose, or tufted. 

CSBBtUS : see CK8TUS. 

CfiBSnra (Siziu* r&, s/siU'>*r&). Forms : 6 cesure, 
7 oeasure, 8-9 cosure, 6- orosura. [a. L. caesura 
‘cutting, metric.'il pause*, f. cses- ppl. stem of 
caedbre to cut. The earlier form was immediately 
from French cLsure. (Some writers appear to have 
erroneously associated it with cease.)] 

L In Greek and Latin prosody: The division 
of a metrical foot between two words, especially 
in certain recognized places near the middle of the 
line. 


In Dactylic HExameter and Iambic Trlmatar this nMally 
occurs in tho third foot Kpenthemimeral caesura^, but 
thore may b« iubsidiary cmauras as well; in the line 
Tityrr | /a pa^ | -4sr rwv | -bane snb ( tegmine \/agi, the 
mein tpenchemimerel; emsura is after •4r, and there are 
subsidiary ones after in and -sms. 

(1373 CwREa Tkeeaur.y Ceesnra. .a peece of a sentence or 
verse.] 1707-51 Chambers CycLy Ceeeura more properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, Im^ 
tween the feet of a verse; whereby the Isst syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot. 1871 Roar Lot, Gram, 

I. 96 Occasionally . . a short final closed syllable is lengths 
ened by the arsis . . this is chiefly in the emsura. S876 
KkNNBOV Public Seh. Lai. Gram, | a6o I'his verse of Lu- 
cretius, Augre I -enut alt | -sr gen | -tee aEl -at minu | 
-untury ill which fitre four strong esesures, is leulty. 1884 
Monro Homer’s Iliad Introd. | 50 ’The third foot must 
nut end with a word . . such a break in the middle of the 
line is prevented by a Cmsuro. 

b. Used lor the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by arsis which sometimes occurs in the 
ctesiira. 

1678 Phillips, Csseuray an accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a I.Aiin Verse, ox when after a compleat foot a short 
syllable ends the Verse, that syllable is made long, as in 
this Verse of Virgil ; Hie latue niveum molli fultus kya- 
cintho. 1735 Johnson, Ceesuresy a figure in poetry, by 
which a short syllable after a complete Toot is mode long. 

2 . In English prosody: A pause or breathing- 
placc about the middle of a metrical line, generally 
indicated by a pause in the sense. 

1536 Abp. Parker PseUier K\]y Obserue the trayne : the 
ccahure inarke 'I'o rest with note in close. 15B1 SlUNXV 
Def. Poesie 1 1629) 529 The Cfieaura, or breathing place in ^ 
the midst of the verse 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ^ Arb.) 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be mode in the niiddest of any 
word, if it be well appointed. 1603 Drayton Odes 11. 40 
'I'hat ev'ry lively Ceasure Shall tread a perfect Measure. 
1751 Chambers Cyci.y Caesure. in the modem poetry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle of a long Alexan- 
drine verse. 184s D’Israf.i.i Amen. Lit. (1867* 170 In the 
most ancient manuscripts of Chaucer’s works the cflcsura 
in every line is carefully noted. 

3 . trans/. a. A foimal break or stop. b. A break, 
interruption, interval. 

1596 Si'KNSER F. (>. II, X. 68 There abruptly it [a chronicle) 
did end. Without full j^iiit, or other Cesure right. 1846 D. 
W. PuLHK Harlech Castle 23 Ridge . . extends with a few 
Cficsurc!! for nearly 22 miles. 

t CcesUTa, v. nome-wd. [f. p-ec. sb.] trans. To 
utter with a caesura \^ludicrouslyy in sing-song style). 

a 1666 A. Bromb Sat. on Rebel. ( R.) No accents are so plea- 
sant DOW as thos'e 'Lliat are emsuraed through the pastor’s nose. 

CtOBnral, a. [f. Ca^uka xA-f-ab.] Of or 
pert.iining to a esesura. 

1783 H. Blair Rhet. (i8ia) III. xxxvilL 98 A cmsural 
pause. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng, Lit, 1. 96a Is this cmsural 
mark, .of any im[>orluncet 

CfldSU’rio, [ 1 . as prec. + -10.] - nrec. 

1884 Athenjeum No. 2981. 765 'i’here are laws of cesuric 
effect in blank verse. 

tCaf. Obs. rare-^^. [cf. OE. co/a, mod. Covi: 
but the phonology docs not fit.] ? A cask or box. 

c 1375 ? Barbour 67. 'Jecla 73 Of wod dry as teyndire pa 
mad a caf par-in Bath pyk and tere, to ger it bryne. 
Oaf, caff(e, obs. north, forms of Chaff. 

Caf, var. of CoFE adv. Obs., quickly. 

II Cafard. Obs. Also oafart, oaflkrd. [F. 
cafard, caphard, of doubtful origin : some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. cafre infidel, Sp., 
Pg. cafre cruel, which arc app. ad. Arab, kafir : 
see Cafkkk.] A hypocrite, an impostor. 

*539 -5*^ Papers Hen. VII f I. 593 We commoned of the 
cafart, Cornibtis, that slaundciose frere. 1633 Urquiiakt 
Rabelais 1. xlv, So did a certain Cafard or dissembling re- 
ligionairc pre.'ich at Sinay, that, etc. ibid. 1. liv, Slip^od 
caflards, beggars pretending wants. 

II Caf6 (ka f^). [Fr. cafi coflec, coffee-house.] 

A coflce-house, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introduced in this country for 
the name of a class of restaurant. 

x8i6 J. Scott Vts. Paris ed. 5 Pref. 43 A rushing whixper 
over Pans, encrea^ing to a buz* in the CafJs. *851 Gal- 
LENGA Martottis Italy 389 Caft^s and clubs roared inces- 
santly. 1871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) ifc He wrote it as 
well as he knew how, and then went in disguise to the 
cafii of the critics. t8^ J. Cot boknr Huks Pasha 85 The 
cafds are crowded with backgammon players. 

Caff, obs. var. of CuafJs. v. to warm. 

*t Caffa. Obs. Also 6 capha. 

1 . A rich silk cloth, ajiparently similar to 
damask, much used in the i6th c. 

1331 Wardrobe Acc. Hen. f'///, t8 May, White catfia 
for the Kinges grare. 1539 Wtll M y. Heroes ^Sornenct 
Ho.) A doblct of Satten w‘ .slevys of Catfa. 155R in Str>T»« 
ttcl. Mem. IL 11. 11. xiv. 359 The said bed-maker received. . 
twenty-two >ardsand three quarters of crimson capha for 
a damask to the same bed. 1587 Fleming tontn. Holtnshed 
111. 1290/1 Ouer the first loome was written, the weauing 
of worsted . . ouer the sixt the weauing of caffa. i^i 
Cavendish Negoi. Wolsey in Beck Draped s Diet. 41 Rkh 
stuffs of silk in whole pieces ot all colours, os velvet, satin, 
damask, cafla . . and others not in my remembrance. 

2 . A kind of painted cotton cloth made in India, 
and occurring in commerce in the 18th c, 

X750 Bra WES Lex Mercat. (1752) 780 And some others 
(i. c. place.s] dependant on Caflfa, which serves them for on 
Almagazcn. xBio t.ncyl. Brit. V. 40 C<i^. .painted cotton 
cloths, manufactured in the East Indies, fiuid sold at Bengal. 

Caffeio (kd&f/ ik), a. Chem, [ad. F. cafltque^ 
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f. €t^ coflfee: partially asaimilatcd to modL. 
€offea^ which would properly give coffeict <offeiH.\ 
Of or pertaining to coffee; esp. in oaflhio 
Aoid (C«ils04), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So an 

nncr>stallizable base (C,H„N40), produced by 
the action of alkalies on caffeine. Caffoona 
(kKf»|J“o)> the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, pioduced in the roast- 
ing of coffee benies. OalEbta*niiate, a salt of 
CalTata'iinlo aoid, an astringent acid found in 
coffee berries, Paraguay tea, and other plants. 

i8S3 Pharmac. 1 1 1 . 383 CafTeic acid is precipitated. 

1863 Watts Diet. i kem. 1 . 709 Caffetannic acid colours 
ferric salt* green. IHei. jro 'rhecaffctannales are hut little 
known. 1876 Harikv A/itt. Med. 547 Caffeic acid is an 
astringent acid. 1880 Ci;fet Tadncco Plant Oct. 539 First 
Subdivlsioii. — Cafleic Aliments: ColTee, Tea, Male, Uua- 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeina ^kae fii^in'). Chem. [ad F. cafiine^ f. 
€afe ctiffce + -injs ; see prec.] A vegetable alkaloid 
cryst.'illizing in white silky needles, found in the 
leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, the 
leaves of guarana, mate, etc. 

1830 l.iNULEY A^at. Syst. Hot. au6 Coffee U. .supposed to 
owe iih characters to a m'culiar chemical princiiile called 
raflfciii. 1863 Watts Dnt. t'hem. I 707 (^fleine was 
discovered ill coffee by Ruiige ill the year 182a Oudry, in 
1827, found in tea a crystalline substance which he called 
theine^ supposing it to be a distinct compound ; hut Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine. 1869 Daily I 
Ne^vs 21 July, A piece of kaffeine, of the sue of a brcakfa.st 
plate, pri^uccd from lao pounds of coffee. 

Caffetan. var. of CArrA.v. 

Coffia'ceous, pro|X'rIy Coffooceoua, a. rare. 
Allied to the botanical genus Cojf'ea, of which 
Co^a arahica is the coffee shrub. 

1865 LiviNt,STONE Zambesi xxvii. 563 Several cafTiaceoiiS 
busli«*s. -grew near, but no use was ever made of them. 

t Ca*flllng. ppl. a. ? \ar. of Cavillini;. 

1591 Haminoion l)tl. pur. xlv 97 (N.) If I now put in 
some caflling tluiise 1 shall he called iinconstant. 

t Caffoy, cafoy. oi>s. 

1 . Some kind ol fabric, imported in the i8fh c. 

1*750 IIlawfs /-cr Mm at. 11752)686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as Plush. Caffoy, 'l icking, etc. 

2 . Caffoy paper \ a kind of ( ?'i flock pa|>er iiscd 
for covering walls in the middle of the 18th c. 

175P Mrs. Delanv Life Corr II. 562 'ITic (wall] paper 
in pearl coloured caffoy paper ; the p.ittern like dama^. 
1755 — 111.383 Mydiiiiiig loom, .is hung with mohair cafoy 

(ka fdj). Forms: 6 cafar, 6-7 caffare, 

7 Cairo, cofTery, 8 ooffVie, -reo, -re, y cafPrew, 8-9 
oafor, oaffer, caff^ : sec also Kafir, [ad. Arab. 

kafir infidel, impious wretch, one who docs 
not recognize the blessings of God, f. ka/ara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.] 

|j 1 . A word meaning 'infidel*, applied by the 
Aiabs to all non-Muhammedans, and hence tu 
particular ti ibes or nations. Mure accuiately kafir. 

1680 7 'txvernePf Kelut Puntjuin 86 Tlic C.ifer se«'iiig hm I 

Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and stianglcd her. 1698 Fkyl-k E India if- Pet s. 91 (Y.) 
Why he sullen*, .this Coffi-ry lUnbclicwn to vaunt it thus. 
*799 f Munmo /.ett. in Life 1 . 221 Y.) He ll'ippooj , 
w.is lodiivc the Kii^lish C.Tffcis out of liidLi. x8^ IJuncav 
Alarint'f's Chron. 1 . 297 He. put me in imniuieni danger of 
my life, by telling the natives that I was a Caffer, and not 
a Mussulman. i8ia A LicktensteirCs S. A/rica 

I *41 bring Mahoinmrd.Tiis, they gave (he grncr.1l name of 
CaferiLiar, lulidch to all the inliahitaiits ui the coa.sts of 
Soutlicrii Afiica. i8i7KEAiisofc 7 rav. 1 . 250 A Moor will 
. point hiH musquci at, the wumen abuse, .'iiid the childicii 
pursue the caffre n»fidi 1 ', the generic term fur Chruilian 
here. 

2 spec. In ordinary Eng. use : A member of a 
South African lace of blacks belonging to the 
great Bdntu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Caffniria or Caffre-land. Also 
the name of their language, and iisr^l attributively. 

Cust \Afodern Latt^ta^es of A/Hia II 298) m-ikes Kafir 
the general name of his Eastern subdivision of the .Southern 
division of the Bantu family, nnd includes under it Xosa, 
Zulu, and (Iwamlja ; in popular use the term lia-s been gener- 
ally restricted to the Xosa, or to these and the Zulu. 

*599 Hakmjvt I'oy. II. 1. 242 IhcCaplaine of this ca-stle 
rMii/.iml)i(iuc| hath certaine voy.Tgcs to this Cafitiria . tu 
tr.ide with the Cafars. 1731 Medley Kolben's CaM G. 
Hope 1 . 81 The Caffres arc su far from bearing any affinity 
or resemblance uith the JTnttentot>, that they arc a quite 
different .sort of people. 1833 Athenaum a Nov, 729 A 
mission among the Ammakoso, or Kaffers, a.s they have 
b*en erroneously denominated. 1834 pKiHGi.r. A/r. Sk. aiv. 

413 I'he Caffers are a tall, athletic, and handsome race; 

3 . A native of Kafiiistan in Asia ; see Kafir. 

4 . alt fit*, and in comb, as Caffre-boyt -slave \ 
Cafit^O'bread, a South African cycadaceous tree 
witli edible pith ; Oafflre-corn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Sorghum vulgare, cultivated as 
a cereal in tropical Africa. 

1781 India Cat. No. 19 (Y ) To be Rold by Private Sale 
two Coffree Hoys. 1786 tr. SAarrman’s Voy, Cape C. Hope 
II. lu The colonists call it Catfer-com. x8ooSt.me!) 

Ava 10 (Y ) l*hc Caffre slave.s, who had been introduced for 
Ifie pur(H>se of culti\ating the lando. 1803 K. PaaavAL in 


Mmm/ CArm, X. ay Wbkh waa the case with a Caffree 
boy. z866 Treas. hot. 450 Encephalartos . . the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female conejc contains 
a spongy farinaceous pith, made use of by the Gaffers as 
food, and hencTs the trees are called . .Caffer-bread. 

11 Cafila ^ka fili). Also 6 oafifyien, 7 oaffklo, 
oaphiUe, 8 oaail*» -la, 9 kafllo. [Arab. sAili 
qafilak caravan, marchii^ company.] A company 
of travellers, a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

*594 *r* Linsikoten's Vey, in Arlx ijamer III. 188 From 
Iheivce, twice every year, there travellcth two caffyieii. 
1630 Ia>ru BamioHs 81 lY.) Some of the Kaiahs . . making 
Ouiroades prey on the Caffsioci, pSKsiug by the Way. 1671 
Charrntb Let. CmUmum ‘J'tfiietta 14 They sent yearly . . 
Gaphilles or Caravans to 'i oiiibotum. 1786 tr. Betk/ord m 
I' a/AeA (1868 5a From the liclUof a Cafila passing over the 
rocks s8ii H. Mari yn in A/em. in. 1x825) 339 ten o’clock 
on the 30th our cafila began to move, Rev. Jan. 

xoa ^Y ) A carriage . . followed by a large couvoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kalila. 

il Caftan ^kalia n, kac Itan). Ai:»o 7-8 ooffetan, 
oafetan, coftan, 9 kaftan. [Turkish ^LJui 
qa/tdn, also used in Pers. In caily use a[ipar- 
eiilly taken immediately from the Fr. cajefan.\ 

A gaiment worn m Turkey and other eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the wai.st with the giidle. 

* 59 * fk Fletciii-.r Russe Coumtiv. 11657) ^3 Yet he will 
hu^e his Caftan or uiidcr-coat SitmctiincK of cloth of gold. 
i 67X CHARkNrE i.tt. Customs At aurltama 41'rhcjcws wear 
a ^hirt, Drawers, a black Closc-coat, or Caffetan. 1695 
Muiteux .S/. O ton's yo They all wear a Cafelau or 

Clolli-Vest without Sleeves. 1700 KycautZ/m/. 'J uris 11 1 , 

5J3 A nch Coflan or Veal. 1716 8 Lauv M. W. Montagur 
Lett. 1 . xxxu. HI My Caftan . . is a robe exactly fitltd to 
my shape, and reaching to my feet, with veiy long strait 
hilling sleeves. 1788 P. H. Bkt'ca Meut. 11. 60 '1 hey 
[Turkish ladies] wc.ir a Cafctaii uf gold broc.ide. 18x3 
M*k)HE 7 'wop. Post Hog VI. 10 'I’hnnith I.ondi>n streets 
with tiirhan fair. And caftan flo.iting to the air. 1835 
Willis Pencillmgs II. xhii. 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans. 1866 Reader 27 ( )ct. 887 'I’lic .caphtan 
was during llte first years of Peter’s reign discontinued 
among tlie higher and middle classes of Russian society. 

Cajtaned (ksc ftand), ppl. a. Clad in a caltan. 

1863 Sai a IsJtvosUhik 96 A bearded, c.'iftaiicd man. 1879 
R, S. KiiWAHUs Russians at li. I. 202 Caftahed nicichaius. 

t Ca^ Ohs. Foiiiia : 6 cagge, 7- 8 

oagg, 5, 7 kag, 7 cag. [Identical with ON. kagjuty 
Sw. kagge * keg, cask*. From the fact that ships, 
or boat.s, and casks, or tubs, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. kaug’ lishing boat (see sense 3), early mod.lJu. 

; kagkey LG. kag^ with which branck compares 
Rhenish kac (?lrom found already in the 

I4tli c. (’f. also F. cague fishing-boat (tiom Du.), 
and caque a hcrriiig-bancl. Hut of the origin 
and history of the word-group or gioiips, nothing 
certain is known. Now corrupted to Kko : cf. the 
Cockney keb^ ketch for cab^ catch.] 

1 . A small cask, a Kko. ? Obs. 

145a /nit, in Test. Kbor. Ill 136, J .saltkag Iignci xd. 
* 59 ^ ^illspf Imt. N. C. 1 1860; II. 263 lij cagges of stnidg- 
sliuii . . ij cagges of caylles. x6ii Cuigk., hncaiquer. to 
put into a little barrel!, or cag. Krutuqui . . incagged ; pur 
into a c,ig. i6m Mi<&. Behn Wul. Ranter iii. i, To drink 
a cagg of SyJcr, 1704 Wuhlidok Dut. Rust, et L rb., 
Cagg or Kig\ this iii icspcct of Slurgron is 4 to 5 gallon. 
1785 Wolcott (P. Pindar) LousioaI 11. Wks. I. 246 A br.indy 
cag. 1797 pRisc. Waki-Mlcu Mental Imprint. ti8oi) 1 . 50 
Vast (]u<irjli(ies are salted or pickled, and pul up 111 tags, 
ts. A small fishing- vessel. (Du. Obs. 

1666 Lond tats. No. iij/3 Several Cnggs from Holl.'ind, 
were. .auffered . . to pass. 1667 Ibid. X79/2 Privateers., 
have . . taken 8 Kags or .small ships near Wangerold. 

tCag, sbj^ Obs. exc. dial» A stiff point. j 

^ 1604 I'.uMoNos Obsem. CasaZs Com/e. 113 Great fimie I 
boughs . . spreading thcmsclucs at the top into sharpe tags. 
1x847 78 Hai I iw. Cag^ a stump. H'est.] 

Cag, V. dial. [cf. Cauuy a.] trans. To offend, 
insult. (CJuot. 1504 IS doubtful.) 

1504 in PlumptoH Corr. 186 The other tenaunts cannot 
pays thcr hous^es, hut they shalbe cagid. i8ox Suuthky 
Lett. 11856' I. 149 Pray, pray do not tag Horne 'I’ook for 
the sake of the debates. x886 Long Isle of Wit^ht Dial, o 
CVrf, to in.sult, offend. * I’ve ben and tagged en now, I louz^ 

— f have offended him now, 1 think. {Gagged^ Pegged^ 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.] 

t Caga^stiio, Caga’Btrical, a. Ohs. Used, 
after Paracelsus, to descril^e some supposed class 
of diseases ; explained by some as — under a ma- 
lignant star, ‘ ill-staired* [as \i cacastrical^ f. Gr. 
Kfuebs evil + dtrr^p star] 

x66a J. Chandler Van llelmonfs Oriat. 322 He .calls the 
Body of man Caga.strical or badly Planet-struck. ^53 
CHAS(nRK.s Cycl. Supp., 'I’hc pleurisy, plague, fever, «c., 
are ranked by that author in the numberof cagastriediaeaaea. 
Ca^e sb. Also 5 kage, 6 kaig, cadge. 

[a. P. cage ( — It. late L, VawVi:— L. | 

cavea hollow, cavity, dungeon, cell, cage, i. cav-us 
hollow. The phonetic development was as in 1 
rage^ sage L. rabies^ ^sapius."^ 

I. Generally and non-technfcally. * 

1 . A box or place of confinement for birds and 
other animals (or, in barbarous times, for hnman ] 
beings), made wholly or partly of wire, or with [ i 


bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light, while preventing the creature’s escape. 

aims Aster. R. xoa Ase untowe brid ine cage. cnifA 
Chaucrr Sqttieres T. 611 Bnddea. .that men in cages feac. 
a 1588 Skbli on P. Sparamo 324 Was neuer byrde in cage 
More gentle of corage. 15^7 Boomdr Inirod. Knentd. xxxii. 
eoA They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a while c»cke 
and a hen. J. Bell tladdanls Anew. Osor. 500 Lykc 

a common skoTd in a Cage. 1649 Lovelace To Althea X56 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. 
1673 R. H^ko Canting Acad . As nimble as a Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. X7S7 Swift Gulliver 11. viiL x6a Kept in 
ca^cs like tame Canary birds, xyay Tinoal tr. Rain's 
Hist. Eng. 1x757) iff* 3*9 The Countess of Bu^uhan .. 
wa.s put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
sight to the people on the walls of Berwick castle. 1875 
Blcklanh Log-Bk. 198 So we make water cages for our fish. 
t 2 . *A prison lor petty nialcfactois’ ^J.); a 
lock-up. Obs. 

c tfpo Lancelot 2767 As cowrnrt thus schamfully to ly Ex- 
cludit in to cai^e fronie chewalry. 1593 8 iiaks. a Hen VI, 
iv. li. 56 His father had neuer a house but the Cage. T1600 
Distr. Emperor v. iii. in O. PI. 11884) HI- >48 May con- 
stables to cadges Atyll comend theyiii. 1703 Madndrell 
yonm. Jerus. 1173a) 129 A small 'J'inilier Structure resem- 
bling the Cage ol a County Burrough. 1836-7 Dickens .SA 
Boa .1850) 248/1 It lias, a market-place — a cage— «ii a.s- 
Mnibly-rooiii. a 1850 Thackeray Eatal Boots x, I found 
myself in a cage in Ciirsitor Street, 
o. fig. 'J'hat which confines or imprisons. 
c X300 A'. A lis 501 1 Than she gooth to clcthes cage, c 1450 
Capgravk S. Katlieriiie 351 Thus was thy Ijjf, lady, kepte 
in cage. 1640 G. Daniil J'rinatJi., Hen. V, ccxxxi, 
Soules cnfranuiis’d. from the tornc-vp Cage Of flesh. 
Beveridge Priv. J'h. i, 77 'Lhc Cage of Flesh, WJierein the 
Soul Is penned. 1854 Brew si eh More IVorlds 72 An immor- 
tal soul . . iiiiprUoacd m a cage of cartilage and of skin. 

4 . Anything resembling a cage in structure or 
purpose, tb. A scaffold, elevated stage or sent. 

a 1400 Ctn*. Myst. 11841) 162, I am kynge kriowyn in kage. 
Ibid. 166 Hcyl, be thou kynge in knge full hye. C 1440 
Proinp. Pnmt. 57/2 Cage, eatasta. 1553 Eui n 7 rent. A’eiu 
I mi. lArb. ) 15 Upt>n the nack'utJdcks |ui an elephant], they 
haiie on eiiery side a little house, or towre, or c.Tgc df you 
jist so to call It) m.Tdc of aood. 1592 Siiaks. Rom . iV Jul . 11. 
iii. 7, I must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours, With balcfiill 
wectles, and precious luiccd flowers. 1884 IVestern Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term cnnolelte, we by no means 
allude (u tiie preposterously ugly and attiuhed ' cage ' which 
wa& formerly lied round the waist. 1887 Pail At ail liudg. 

31 M.ir 2 'J lie liidirtous nnd offensive object known as the 
'cage 'in the /..Tiiies' Gallery ufthe House of Commons. 

c. = Cagk work 2. 

*555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. ni. v. lArb.) 158 l>ercnded by 
the cages or pauisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 

II. In various technical uses. 

6. Miniftg. a. ' A frame with one or more plat- 
forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical sliaft’. 

Z85X J. Hfdi fv Coal-mines 124 J'libs full or empty in the 
ciig**. 1855 l.eiKure Hour 47^ Wo must step into this ‘ cage', 
which, you perceive, is n kuid of vertital railw^ay carriage. 
1879 jKFrKRifs li'ild Life tn .V C. 241; 'J he rabbit has . no 
cage with which to liaiil up the sand he has inovt'd. 1883 
( hamb. Jrnl. 733 'I he Cage, an iron structure open at two 
sides, fitted into two wooden guides lixed to the sides of the 
shaft. 

b. The barrel of a whim on which the rope is 
W'ound ; a dnim. 

1854 WmiNEV Wealth U. S. 73 The cage, or drum 

on winch the rope is wound. xSsfi W. Bainbmidc.b Lavo 
Mines 654 Cage . . also, the barrel for a whim pipe. 

6. A confining framework of various kinds. 

a. Carpentry (see quot.). 

1753 Chamueks Cptl. Supp., Cage, in carpentry', Ri^nifies 
an outer work of timber, enclosing another within it. In 
this sense we say, the cage of a windmill The cage of a 
Rtair-raac denotes the wooden sides or walls which enclose 
it. 1876 G WILT /frt’A/V (doss. 

b. I he tramework in which a peal of bells is 
hung. 

t^o RisnnN Surv. Devon 6 107(18x0) 108 A ca^e of four 
small broken bells. 187a Ei i aoimbk Hells oj Ch. ix. .00 At 
East Ber^holt, Suffolk, there is a ling of five heavy bells. . 
ill a cage in the churchyard. 

e. A framework confining a ball-valve within 
a certain range of motion. 

d. A wire guard over tlic mouth of a pipe, etc., 
to, allow the passage of liquids and prevent that 
of solids. 

e. A (mp with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold a drop of water containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. 

1839 Penny CycL Xy. 181 /x s.v. Microscope, Capillary 
c^es for containing aniinalrulie in water. 

7. A vessel formed of iron hoops or bars, to 
contain burning combustibles (see qiiot. 1867). 

1837 M. Donovan Dorn Earn. II. 171 Those who fish for 


them [anchovies) go out in boats with a cage of burning 
charcoal fa.stencd to each boat. 1867 Smvth SailoVs Word- 
bk , Cage, an iron cage formed of hoops on the top of a mle, 
and filled with comestibles to blaze for two hours. It is 


and filled with comestibles to blaze for two hours. It is 
lighted one hour before high-water, and marks an intricate 
channel navtgalde for the period it burn.s 1875 Bedford 
SailoVa Pock. Bk. v. (ed. a) 136 The entrances of channels 
. . .shall lie marked by speciaf buoys with or without staff 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. 

8 . Falconry. A frame to carry hawks upon. See 

Cadge .fAi 

i8a8 Sebright Observ. Hawking 64 The hawks are tied 
upon the cage as upon a perch. 1875 * Sionehengb' Brit. 
Sports I. IV. i. I 3. apx The oblong cage is four feet six 
iocbes by two feeL 
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9 . (See qiiot.) 

1883 Wood in Setulay Mttg . Oct 618/a The nect of the 

S uiirel it known in eome paurts of £ngUnd by the name 
* cage 

Hi. 10. attrib, and in cotnb,^ as <age-bar^ -bird, 
’■ful^-mfihtry -seller \ cageUsseAy^ also Caqs-wohk. 

1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow 11 , 81 Beating their wii^ in vain 
against the mocking *cage-bara of neceaaity. im6 Bacom 
Svlva f Sm Pigeons and Horses thrive best, if their 
Houses, and Subles be kept Sweet : And so of *Cage. 
Birda 188s Athontrum 5 Mar. 399/3 A 'cageful of common 
finches. 01849 Mangan Poems (1859) 185 The 'Cage- 
less Wild-bird. 1693 Lami. Com. No. 1837/4 A Germain 
New Fashion 'Cage-maker, c tgoo CocJke LorelUs E. (1843) 
10 Pouche makers, belowfarmes, and 'cage sellers. 

Cage V. [f. prec. sb.] Irani. To confine 

in, or as in, a cage ; to imprison. 

1377 Harsison linglatul 11. xiv. (1877; 165 To be caged vp 
as m acoope. 1615 Hart Anal. Ur. 1. v. 46 The women 
are caged vp like linnets. 1803 Southky Modoc in W. vi, 
They ne . . Conquer'd and caged and fetter'd. 1813 Byron 
Br. A hydos 11. xx. When cities cage us in a social home 1863 
Gsa Eliot Romoia 1. i. 16, 1 don't stay caged in uiy sliop 
all day. 

b. To fit as a cage in the shaft of a mine. 
1860^// Round No. S5- >o{ Itaskets that would rarely 
be dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide rods. 

t Ca'goat. Sc. Obs. rare. [Perh. dim. of Caok ; 
Jamieson says * App. corr. from F. cassette*. Cf. 
also F. cachette little place of concealment.] ‘ A 
small casket or box* ( Jamieson V 
1488 Imv. Roy. lyardrobe 4- 7 etvell~ho. (i8rs^ 5 (Jam.^ In 
a cagrat, bcand within the sipd blak kist, a braid cheiiye.. 
Item in the said cageat, a lilill coflfre of siluer oure gilt 

Ca^ed vkiF'd.^d), ppl. a. [f. Caue v. -i- -eu >.] 

1 . Confined in, or ns in, a cage. 

1596SMAKS. Taut. Shr. Induct, ii. 38 Twentie caged Night- 
ingales do sing. 1630 Pref. Torses Gregory's Po^thnma (T.) 
I'he cag'd votary did widei dwell 'J'han thou, lyao Gay 
Poems (1745) 11 . 170 The cag’d linnet. 
t2. Closed like a cage, nonce-use. 

1609 SiiAKS. Loiters Compl. 249 She would the ca^^ed 
cloister flic. 

Cageling (kfi d/^lii)). [f. Caoe sh. 4- -mno.] 

A hi id kept in a cage. 

1B99 T 'rnnvson l^’n'ien 900 As the cagcling newly flown 
returns. 1869 Black MOKE Lorna D. xx. (D.) As a child, 
chasing a flown c.igcliiig. 

Ca*gB-W 0 rk. [f. Caok sh. + Work sb ] 

1 . Oj^en work like the bars of a cage ; ahoyf^. 
i6a5(jiLi. Sacr Philos. 11. 171 If this fouiul.itiuii uf the mix. 
(tire of the two natures in Christ bee l.'ikfu away, all the 
Cage-wurke of the Tlicodisi.ms, that the Medialour is 
inorull, and uf the Armenians, that hee could not suffer, 
must needus bee rotten and unable to stand. 1736 C. Iailas 
/ r.r. IPutirs 11 . 135 Maliiieudy . consists of about a thou- 
sand houses, mostly uf cage-work. 
t2. Naut. (see quots, ) Obs. 

a 16x8 Kaleiuh Roy. Navy 15 But men of belter sort .. 
would be gl.id to find more sieadincs.se and lesse tottering 
Cadge woike. 1708 Klmskv, Cage-v.Htrk^ the uppermost 
carved Woiksuf .'i Ship's Hull. lyai 1800 in Baili y. 18SS 
Kinosiky H cv/vk Ho xx. (D.) Ihc h.nglish f.ishion was 
to heighten the ship also by stoLk.adcs t* close-fights and 
cage- work 011 (he poop and forc-ca.sile, thus giving to 
the men a shelter. 1867 Smy 111 Sailor's IPord-M.t Cage- 
.'in old leriii for a ship's upper works. 

Cagg(e, var. ol Cau sb.^ Obs. 

Caggj (kic'gO, a. (Hal. or vulj^ar. 

1 . Decaying, uiifil for food. ff. CAOMAr..] 

111848 Markvat R. Ree/t'rw^ Mouldy bread, caggy mutton. 
2 . dial. * lll-naluicd, stomachlur ( lUhitby Gloss. 
>S:>5). [cf. CaO I/.] 

Cagfmagf (ka:‘gma?g^, sb. and a. dial, or xmlgar. 

{ ap|), a word ot dialectal origin, widtdy used in 
.incolnahire, Yorkshire, and adjacent counties: 
of uncertain derivation.] 

1 . a. A lough old goose, b. Unwholesome, 
decayed, or loathsome meat: oflfal. 

1771 Pknnxn-i Tour S(otl. (1790) 11 The suueranniiatcd 
geese and ganders ic.illed here cagmags) whiui by a long 
course of plucking prove uiiLommonly tough and dry. 1847- 
78 Halliwell s.v., There is a small infcnor breed of sheep 
called cagmags. 1864 Sai a in Daily Tel 27 .Sept , Barrels 
full ofk.ig-inag sweltering in the sun. 1876 MiiUYotkslt. 
Gloss. (E. D. S ) L'agmag. sb. and adj., refuse ; any woith- 
less materitil. Used, also, of persons, contemptuously. 
1877 Pealui.k N. Il\ Line. Gloss. iK. D. S.* Cas^matis^ tO 
olu geese, (2) uiiwhulesuiiie meat. 1877 HolJorur^s Gloss, 
(E. D. S.> Cug-Mog, refuse, chiefly used in reference to 
meat, (a) a loose LlMr.u.ter. 

2 . ailrtb. or adj. Unwholesome, decaying, refuse. 
1859 Sala Tiv. rtf // < 1861 > 295 The fumes of the 
vilest lobticco . . of ancient fish, of caginag meat. 1864 — 
Streets of World in Temple Bar]o\\. 185 No kagtnag wares 
aie sold. 

t Ca'gment. Obs. [?f. CAaz^] ? Insult, affront. 
1304 in PlutupUm Corr. 187 It is saj'd, that they have 
cagnients for them th.it hath bought the wood, that they 
dare not deale therwith. 

II Cag[Ot tkagi;). fFr. ; urig. proper name, perh. 
containing -goth (cf. bigot) of uncertain origin : see 
I.ittr^.] Name of an outcast race or caste in 
southern France; sometimes, like * pariah’ etc., 
applied to other outcasts. 

I- C09TRL1.0 Biam A Pyrenees II. 96a At one period 
the CagoLs were objects of hatred, from the belief that they 
were afllicled with the leprosy. 1871 Tylor l*rim. Cult. I. 


X04 Many a wUta taan. .aicribei power of l eee tr y to dea* 
pM outcast ^ rmcee mmtdiUt'. Gypsies and Cagots. t8B| 
T. Watts Nem Here in Ettg. lUsulTMag. Engbsk cagots, 
pariahs, wretches coavkled of the original sin of poverty. 

II Oagni (ki'gi). [Native name.] A name of 
two Brazilian monkeys of the genus ffapale, 

(1603 Ray Synep. Anem. Quetdr. 134.] lyu CHAMsasa 
Cyci. Supp. a. v.. The lesser cagui is a soi^ aod tender 
animal. 1774 Goloom. NaS. Hht. (1869) 1 . vu. L 508 llie Saki, 
or Cagui. .often termed the Fox Tailed Monkey. 

Cahoh, -ar, -ynge, -poUe, etc. : see Catch-. 
IlGahler (ka‘M). [F., in OF. quaier : see Qum.] 

* A book of loose sheets tacked together ; whence, 
repoi ts of proceedings contained in such a book 
(Hardly in English use.) 

1849 in Smart ; whence in Worcester, Webster, 

etc. 


Cahoot (k&hi/ t). S. [prob. a. F. cahule see 
next) : cf. the usesof^a^4M, cedfinet. But American 
dictionaries refer it to V . eohortei\ * Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or paitner- 
ship’ (Haitlctt). 

18.. Ckron. Pineville (Bartlett), 1 wouldn't swar he 
wasn't in cahoot with the devil. 

Hence Cahoot v. to act in partnership. 

1857 N. V. Herald ao May ( Bartlett', They ail agree to 
cahoot with their claims against Nicaragua and Gosla Rica. 

t Cahu'ta. He. Obs. [a.^ F. cahule cabin, poor 
hiu.] ■■Cabin, senses 1-5. 

c itt5 Dunuar Flyting 449 Into the [ship] Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute. xsx3 Douglas /Kneis 111. BroL 15 
NyLc laborynth. .had ncuir sa feill cahtitis and wais. 

Cai, -age, obs. form of Quay, -agk. 

Caiaphat. nonce -wd. ff. Caiaphas^ after ponti- 
ficate ^ caliphate.] A hign-piicsthood like that of 
Caiaphas (^sec John xi. 40, xviii. 14, 24). 

1676 Marvpi.i. Gen. Councils Wkx. 1875 IV. 152 What 
new power had the bishops acquired, whereby they turned 
every pontificate into a Gamphal't 

Cafe, caik.e, -jee : see Caiqiik, -jbb. 

Caioe, -able, ohs. Sc. foim of Cabb, -arli. 
Caich, obs. Sc form of Catck. 

Caichpule, v.'iriant of CACilKhPELL Sc. Obs. 

II Gaid. The same as Alcay'BB. 
c i860 Wraxai.i. tr. R. Houdm xxi. 309 A c.iT(l who 
spoke French excellently. 1883 D. HANNAvin Mag. Art 
Sqpi. 45.V1 Here sat the king or his caid. 

Caidgie, -ly, -nesa, mod.Sc. 11 . Cairit, etc. 
fCaige, V. Sc. Obs. [see Cajxsy.] intr. ?To 
wax wanton. 


1603 Pkttotus V, Now wallic os the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man ipSa hei<i maid ^our inustagcs*/ 

Caigy, obs form ol Caiki\. 

Calk, obs. .Sc. f. Cake ; var. of Caiqub. 
Caikjoe : sec Ca'ique.i£b. 

Gail, obs. Sc. form of Kale. CoiiR. 

Cailes, ob^. form of Kaylks, nine-pins. 
tCaiUe, XK Obs. [ad. F. caille-r ( «= It cagliart^ 
(niagliari".-~\.. coagultire.] To curdle, to Quail. 
lienee Cai'lling vbl. sb. 

1601 Holland Pituy 1 l.jy/ In case this accident commeth 
by < ailhng of the milk. 

II Cailleach (ko Diix)' In Scott cailliaoh. 
[(jaclic caillcach old woman, orig. ‘nun*, f. caille 
pallium, vet!.] An old (, Highland) woman, a crone. 

1814 Scot r U'av. 1 . xviii 280 Some cailliachs ithat ix, old 
women* (hat were about Doimld's hand. x8a8 — F. M. 
Perth III. 171 Think you (he Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liiichs, ax active as old Dorothy. 

Caimacam, var. of Kaimarait. 

Caiman, var. of Cayman, alligator. 

Cain, kain (kv‘n). Sc. & Ir. Also 3-4 can, 
3- oaue, 6- kane, 8- kain. [a. Celtic edtn^ in 
Oir. ‘statute law’, mod.Ir. ‘lent, tribute, fine* 
(C’Ucilly), Caelic ‘ fine, tribute, p.aymcnl iu kind *. 
According to Skene {Celtic .Scott. HI. 231) the 
pi imary meaning was * law *. whence it was applied 
to * any fixed pa) incut exigible by law ’.] 

1 . A ]iortion ol the produ^.c of the soil j^yablc to 
the landloid as icnt ; a rent paid in kind. In later 
times used only of the smaller ai tides, as poultry. 

c sigo Chat tula ty 0/ St. Andrews 4s 'Skene' Ab can c-t 
ciincvcth ct cxcrcitu ct auxilio. 1951 [Skene citc%1 Cuiii, 
Concvclh, Fcarhl, Sluii.;rd, & Ich. a 1758 Kamsay Poems 
(iKoo* II. 52'; (jAM.)'J'he laird got a’ to pay his kain. 1286 
Burns Twa Dogs, Our loiird gets in his racked rents, fiix 
co.iU, bin kain. and a’ his stents. x8t8 SioiT Ifrt. Mutt. 
viii. 1854 u hlii.i hR Sch. ffSchm. (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island . the queen sits and gatheni kain fur the 
Evil One. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scoil. 1. i. 7 The Cane 
of the lands . amounting to 40 Stones of cheese, 70 Measures 
of Barley, and a Sheep, 
b. attrib. 

1597 Skknk Exp. Terms s.v. Cannmt This word, cane, 
signifies tribute or dewtic, as cane fowles, cane clieis, cane 
aites, quhilk is paid he the tennent. as anedutyof the land. 
iSioCkomek NithsdaJeSong 280 (Jam.) It is hinted .that 
Kain Bairns were paid^ to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning tlirougli his division of Nithsdale and Galloway. 
i8m ScxiTT F. M. Perth III. ii. 4$ Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kain-hen in a cavey. i8g« Cosmo Innrs Sc, Legal 
Aniuf.t I'he caiii fowls of a harony are quite well unuer- 
Btood. Cain fowls are sometimes called reek hens -one 
payable from every house Uiat recked — every fire house. 


OAIQUE, 

e. To Mylki^n : (fig.) to * pay' the penoltr. 
as774 Fergurson Leith Racee, Thoiiigh they should 
dearly pay the kain, And get their toih weel sautiL S787 
Bum Tmtn Samsode EL ii, To Death she’s dearly paid 
the kane, Tan Samson's deiul I 179a in Ritson Se. Songs 
II. 78 (lam.) For Campbell rade, but Myrie staid, And aaur 
he paid the kain, man. 

2 . (IreUnd) A fine or penalty for an offence. 

1318 Ressiai Bk. Earl Kildare in Tmnt, Kilkesmy 
Arckmot, Sec, Ser. 11. IV 193 Item half kanys fr penalties 
w*in the said Gleaocappel. 

Cain ^ lk^<n). Also 5-6 Oaym, Eaym. 

1 . The proper name of the first fratricide and 
murderer {Gen iv.), used descriptively, 
r 1380 WvcLiF Tract xxiii. Sel. Wks. ill. 348 Pei bildca 
Caymes Castelis to harme of cuntreis. e 1400 I'hvo/m# ^ 
Gaw. 550 The Icarl of Kaymec kyn. c 1303 Dunbar Flyting 
51s Canarit Caym, tryic trowane, Tutiuilfus. 1313 Douci.aS 
Aineis viii. Prol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne. 

1 2 . Comb., as Cain-like ; Oain-ooloured, of the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, os to 
Judas Iscariot, a ‘ red* or reddish-yellow beard was 
attributed. 

1598 SiiAKS. Merry IK 1. iv. 93 He hath but a little wee- 
face; with a little yellow Beard : a Caine-colourd Beard. 
1636 Eitenicon 21 Cay by this Cnin-like disposition. 

Hence also Cal'nlon ■■ Ca/W/r. Oa'inlah a., of 
the temper of Cain. Oainiam, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Oai*Blta, {a.) one of a sect of heretict 
in the second century wlio professed reverence for 
Cain and other wicked Scriptural characters ; 
{b ) a descendant of Cain ; also fig. Ooini'Uo a., 
pertaining to Cain or the Cainites. 

1340 CovERDAi.K r otfut. Standisk Pref. Wks. 1844 H. jaS 
^me spice of C.iinish stomach. _ i6ao Bp. H all Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 1. | 18 Censuring the opinion of Ambrose as sauour- 
ing too strongly of Cainisme and suporstiliun. 1647 Pagitt 
Heresiogr. led. 41 59 Possessed with ft spirit of scoffing, 
terming . us . . Cainites. 1639 Glli. h.ss. Awendm. Last 
Tratisi Bible 105 The Lord bath given superiority . . unto 
the true Shein and all the Shemites . . yea, unto Cain him- 
self and the Cainites if they do well. 16^3 A. Ross llnrare- 
ftrt't ' 1658 193 Cainites . worshipped Cam as the author of 
much goodnesxc to mankind, Colvil Whig's Supplic. 
(1695) Hut straight turned Anabaptists, Quakers .. And 
Ml. Gill>ert Bunictans . Hclviiimns, Caimans. 1683 H. 
More lUusir. 377 Kamish pcrKecutoiirs. 1764 Maclaine 
MosheimJ Ectl. Hist, (1844) 1 . 64/2 The more o^ure and 
lc.ss considerable ol the Gnostic set ts (as] the Cainites, who 
treated as sainis . . Cam, Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xiL 955 Intermixture of Sctliite and Cainite races. 
x88t 3 . Sch APR in Kelig. EH%.y<L I. 3:>8 Diffcroat turns ia 
the Caimtic history. 

Cainell bone, var. of Cannkl-bonb. 
Ca'ing-whale (ka*,io,hwi*«l). Sc. [Ca'ing 
{calling', see Call) di iving like a herd or flock.] 
Tile round-headed porpoise, which frequents the 
siiorcs of Orkney, the hnroe Isles, and Iceland. 

^1863 I .RTHMiv m Circ. Sc. 1 . 103/1 The round-he.'ided 
porpoise, or c«i’ing whale \PhocxHa nirlasK 1B79 Daily 
News 23 Aiig. 6 2 Upwards of a hundred whales—the 
ca'ing whale aleiphinns deductor — were driven ashore ia 
SheUand. 

CainOBOio (kaim^zJft ik, k^n^-), a. Ceol. Also 
kainozoio, ofienoaoiG. [f. Gr, ireuvd-v recent k- 
(wov auiinal + -10. The analogical form would 
be csesiozok. as sometimes actually used ; but caino- 
is favoured by most authors as more evidently 
suggesting the derivation.] 

Of or jicitaining to the third of the great geological 
periods (also called Tertiary), or to the remains or 
formations characteristic of it. 

1854 Pagk Introd. Text-bk. Geol. 39 Cainozoic Period 
(Recent Life). 1665 LvrLi. t.Um. Ceol. 92 Some geologists 
. . have introduced the term Cainocoic, for u rti.iry. 1878 
Huxiky Phystogr. xvii. 290 One great group known as 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic series. 

Cai]10Z00l0|^(.kai uoizonp lod^i). [f. Gr. 

recent + Z(K)1.oi.y.J (Sec quot.) 

x86i R. K. ('iRANT Divis Au/m. Kingd. 8 The history of 
existing animals belongs to Cainoroology, and that of ex- 
timtfoims to i'alaroroology. — Caino/oology, the 

Natural History of Existing Animals 
Caip, sb.. Sc. form of C<n*K in various senses. 
Caiper-caillie : see Cater-. 

Caique (k.i,< k ). Also 7 calk, caio, caioche, 8 
oaiok, 7,9 kaik. [a Fr. ad. Turkish kaik.'\ 

1 . A light bo.nt or skiff prnpulled liy one or mure 
rowers, much used on the Bosporus. 

1693 PuRriiAs Ptlgt tun II. 1C23 Hv(* keepelh the Caiksand, 
always stccrcih when the (ii cat Turkc got t)i vtxm the water 
whose Caikes are most ni h and bcaiitifull to riehold. 

J. Grpavls Scraclto 63 He. .steers the Kings Kaik [marg. 
Barge]. 170s W. J, Bruvui I 'oy. Levant xi. 49 ("aicks, 
(iondalos, niid other MiLiller Wht-rries. i8ia Byron Ch, 
Har. II. ].\xxi, Gl.inced many a light caique along the 
foam. 1864 Loud. Krv. 28 May, 'I'here he found a solitary 
bo.'Uman, ulioni he h. tiled, and w.xs soon seated in his kaik. 
1884 J. CoiBORNn Hicks Pasha 10 Ihe bultan going <0 
mosque in a state caif|ue at Constantinople. 

2 . A Levantine sai ing-vessel. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 05/2 Some Corsar Flutes belonging 
to Dulcigno . . took a Cakche. 183a Conyrrare &. H. St. 
Paut it^a' H. xxiii. 3<>7 The Levantine caique-s . . preserve 
.. the tradiiiona^ build and rig of ancient mcrcluntmen. 
1861 Geikir E. Forbes x. 306 A crazy Turkish caique, with 
an old Turk, a stout Arab, and two little boys, by way of 
crew. 
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^ Hence Onlqn^Mt oelUM (ktirkidsO [Tork- 
kh], rower of a caique. 

(835 Willis Fendl/ines II, xlv. 33 Tlie poorest csilcjee 
miff ',t row hU little bark under its ihresholo. 1884 Daily 
7 \y, 94 Auk., caiquejces caii go dose up Co the ground 
with their flats and barges. 

t Cair» V- Obs. Forms : 4 oa7r(e. kasnre, 
Cairo, kajr(e, ( 7 karre), oalr. [MK. kayrt, 

a. UN, keyra to drive, ride, thrust, toss about.] 

1 . i«/r. A poetic word for ‘ to go, proceed, make 
oi’cV'i way’ : peih. orig to drive, convey (oneself). 

ri3oo in Wright Lyrtc P. x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle ih It y kneowe. c 13S5 n. K. A lilt, P. B. 901 Cayre tid 
of iskythc. r i 34 o./ 4 /«'.r. 4 48 pe king . vk his pcpie 
Kairu-s tofli til hem. djso li'ilL Palemt 5324 J>ei caired 
oucr {'iintre & come nei3 rome. <*1400 Destr. Troy 836, I 
CounsLlI ^ ill kyrt, kaire to hi londc. c 1470 H knky Wal- 
lace IX. 1340 'I'hruu out the land to the Leuiiox thoi cair. 

2 . trans. To bring. 

A'. A Hit. P R. 1478 l>e candcNtik bi a cost watz 
cayred hider soiie.^ | Hut perhaps -- 1 txryed. j 

o. a. tfans. 1 o push b-ickwanls and forwald^, 
to stir at>out. b. intr. To rake, stir about. Kmod. 
Sr.) * If ye dinna cair, ye’ll get nac lliick’ (Jum.). 
Ciir, foim of Care. 

Cair, -handit, var. of Car a. Sr. left. 

Caird (ke^^jd). Sc. Also 8 kaird. [I.owl.'ind 
Sj. a.Caelicr-rflr*</ ‘aitificer in metal, tinker, black- 
guard Irish ccard in. artist, artificer, metal- 
worker, tinker :—Ulr. cad cert) smith, aitificer, 
artist, composer, poet. The S'rinc \»ord as Ir. 
ceard f ait, trade, business, function :—()Ir. cerd 
aitjCUilt, handiciaft, Manx /YiWcr.ifr, trade, Welsh 
cerdd art, craft, now csj). n'usicnl art, mins’ relsy. 

(I'he Sc. thus shows a degraded use of an iiiiport.int C'rltic 
word; cogii. with L. urdo haiidii raflsiiiau, < i>l>bicr ; also 
Gr. i»rp6ia 'cunning arts', wily one, cunning fox. ] 

A travelling tinker; a gip«!y. tiainp, \.igiant. 

1683.8 I’AiniNo Trotth. Ckas. /1179a 1 . 343 Forhes . ni< k- 
n.^incd Kaird, because when he was u boy In! served a 
kaird. 1787 iinuNs To J. Smith Yill iin* whisky gie to 
caiids. 1818 .Scorr llrt. Mull, xlix. This fellow b.'irl hern 
origin.ally a tinkler or ca:rd, many of whom stroll alxiut these 
districts. 

lleiicc Oal'rdman sh. 

T a 1800 Knt. 9 r Shc/th Dau. ix. in Child Balhuls iv. 474/a 
A cuirdmjii's rlaughici Should never be a true-love o nunc. 

Caird, nonhcrn form ol Caiu). 

Cairn ;ke jn>. Also f)-8 cnpnf», 8 caiTne,kairn, 
8-9 ourn. [mod Sc lorni (of batm^ ivairtty airm^ 
ctc.1 of ea.litr earn, a (jaelio earn masC. 'heap 
of stones’. I'ounff in Low land Sc. early in 16th c , 
and the ce reci ntly in b.ng., ns a term of pre- 
historic archieo!ogy,and more widely and popularly 
in cOiiru'xinn uuh the piles of stones used or 
raised by Oidiian..c .Sur'e}oi.s. The direct Lng. 
representative of the ('eltic would be earn, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 
in local use with tourists in W'nles. 

The wonl is foitiid 111 all the Ccilic l.incs. ; OIrish carn^ 
carnti, cat mi otcurs as neuter; Welsh, brs-ile cam fcin. 
'heap', hasrar/i inasc * hoof and ‘ haft of knife’, etc., indi- 
cating .in e.irlicr s- use * horn if these are 10 be identified, 
the word niiist'ljc the recorded (iaiilish knrti on ncut. 
*horn'; in which ca«;c the primary sense would apjiarenily 
be 'c.i rn on a inoiiiitiim lop ’ i. c the * horn ' on its ' he ad ’ ; 
which IS «niiir jio^sible, though not ccrt.i.n. I'he word i liters 
into the n.unes of v.irious nioiiritaiiis i:i .S< otl.ind n id Walc<. 
Wehh h.is also the collective dcriv.iiive carnedd^ as in 
Carmdd LL iv lyn, etc] 

A pyiamid ol rougli stones, rais <1 fora memorial 
or inaik of some kind : a as a tncmonal of some 
event, or a scinil hial moniimcnt over the grave of 
some peisori oi dislinctit/ii (cf. (Jen xxxi 45, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 1 7, etc.), llciicc, to aud a stone to any ones 
cairn. 

*535 Stkwsrt Cron. .Siot. ( i8-,8 T H7 Towardis the middis 
of Ch.it (anic on hichr Ane grcit la.-ig stone gait set on 
end vprycht. a 1600 MoNTf.oM^RlK J'lytuni 401 A c.iirne 
beside a. croco 177B 1 *f.nn \n r / \>y. llt-iruU s sog (Jam. i As 
long .as the memory of the d'‘ccascJ endured, not .1 p.issrngcr 
went by w ithout adding a stone to the he. p To (bis moinent 
there is.a proverbial expression among the highhiii<lers allu- 
sive to I lie old practice ; a suppliant will (i-ll Ins patron, ( urri 
mi clack er do chante, i will arid a stone to your cairn ; 
meaning, when you are no more I will do all possible honor 
10 your nuinoiy. 1796 Ffo(;k Aftimynt. (iSijg 434 Kairns, I 
or piles colic tod for memorials of the de.ui. 1805 .Scott 
Last. Miuitr. iii. xxix, On in-any n cairn‘.s gr.ay pyr.'iniid 
Where urns of mighty ch efs lie hid. 1807 G I'hsimi.rs 
Caledonia I. 1. ii 7a A large Cam of stones alxiut twenty- 
five feet high. 1878 H. Stamcfy Park C ont. 1 . vl 137 We. . 
raised a cairn of Rtoncs over his grave. 

b. as a boundaiy-niark. a landmark on a moun- 
tain top or some prominent point, or an indication 
to arctic voyager^ or tiavcllersof the site of a cache 
or de|76t of provisions. 

Thv local name of a summit-caim in the nouth-ea-st of 
Scotland and north of Enghand previously to the period ofthe 
Ordnance Survey w.-ts man, as in ComstoH Old Alan^ the 
High Man and Lmv Man on Hclvcllyn, etc. 

S77oWissi.KvW<(irf. 187a) III. 398 The Highlands are bounded 
. .by Cams, or heaps of stones laid in a row, south-west and 
north-c.'i»t, from sea to sea. 1790 Burns Elegy Hendereon 
iii, Ye hills, near neebon o' the slarns That proudly cock 
your cresting cairns ! 1805 J . Graham .SoMe/A 167 On 

the distant cairns the watcher's ear Caught doubtfully at 


times the hreeM-bonie note. 1835 Sm J. Ross A^. • IF. Pass, 
all 546, 1 . . erected a cairn and a flagstaflf. 188s Stanley 
yetv, Ck, '18771 1 . iii. 53 I'he confines . . are marked by the 
rude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundanr of their 
territories. 1871 6dn. Ordn. Alah Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has many instances a/* cam \ iBym J bnkinson Guide F.ng. 
Lakes 1879) 30* 'I'he cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. 1878 
Markham Gt. Froxen Sea iv. s6 The depflt was placed on tne 
north -eastemmost island, and a lai^e cairn was erected on 
the highest and most prominent point, 
o. A mere pile of stom s. 

i6M/*Af'/. Trans. XXI. 331 'ilirce great Heaps of Stones 
in this Lake . . wc cull Cainis in the Irish. 1788 Burks 
Brigs Ayr iia I’ll be a Brig, when ye're s shapeless caJm. 

Cairned (ke<»jnd ', a. [f. prec. 4 -RD^.J Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

1839 I'ennvson Fivten 488 'i'he lake whiten'd and the 
pinewood roar’d, And the caim'd mountain was a shadow. 

Cairngorm, -gorum i ke^jngoo jm,-go«‘r3m). 

[f. the mountain of that name (Unclic Carttgorm^ 

1 e. blue cairn) between the shiies of Al:icrdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Cairngorm stone \) A precious stone 
of a yellow or wine-coIour. consisting of rock-crystal 
coloured hy oxide of iron or according to Dana, 
by titanic acid; in common u e for brooches and 
seals, and for ornamenting the handles of dirks, 
and other a* tides of Highland co.stiiinc. 

*794 ^ Sutv. Danf 's s8 tJam.J Scutch tO|:tares, or 
what arc commonly called Caimgorum stones 1833 Byron 
yuan IX. xhti, And brilli.nit hrccciies, bright ns a Cairn 
Gormc. 1839 A ll I Found No. 9<). 61 Scotch mulls, adorned 
with calrnipirms set in silver thistles. 1861 C. Kinc. An/. 
Gents 1866 94 The Cainigorum . . is only crystal coloured 
a daik or.anKe or deep brown by Rome metallic ovide. x 893 

H. Drummond A'.iA It', ed. a 37a The hidden 
amctlust .ind LHirtigonii in the rot'k beneath. 

Caimy tke-*jni). a. rare~^. ft. Cairn -»--Y>.] 
Abounding in ciiins or heaps of stones. 

1807 TANNAiiiiL Poems 150 'i'he Rose blooms gay on 
cairny hi.-ie As weel '« in birkcu slmw. 

Cnlro : see Coin. 

Cairt, So. var. of Cart; also in sense card, 
t Cai rtar. Sc. Obs. ff. lairt^ So. i. Cart jA 2 
-Ell .] A caid-pltiyer. 

IC84 Knox Hist. Kef. <17 is i.ia Tables, quhairof sum 
befoii UMt tosciv for Driink.irdis, l)ycearis, and Cuiitaris. 
Caiaer 0, obs. foim oi Kaisku, einpeior. 
Caialip, di.al. form of KeE'vLIP. C^heehelep. 
Caisson (kebbi»ii, kt^s/? n). Also 8 caissoon. 
fa. y. caisson large chest, f. eaisse chest. The 
first pronunc ati< II is given by most uithoepi ts, 
the second (which agrte.s with the usual tienlmcnt 
of K -on in the iSth c ; la given only by Peiry, 
Woic ^tcr, and Cull.] 

I . d///. a. A client containing bomKs or other 
ex|)losives. lo be buried and fircil a mine. 

170410 1 Harris lea. Techn. xtsi Baiify, fin 

Fortificationl, .1 Chest of Wo«jd holding lour or B tnl>s, 
or soinctiiiics hlhd only W'lth Powder, and buritd iiiidvr 
(•round, by the Besieged, to blow up n Work li e Bcsicpcis 
arc bkc to be M.istcrs ol, 1755 Johnson, Caisson. .1 rhr‘i 
of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy’s w.iy lo be fired at 
their approa< h. 177a Simi s /)///. Guide s.v. 

b. A che.st conlaiiiing nmnuiniiion ; a wagon 
for cmive}!' g ammunition. Alsu /ig, 

1704 in I. H ARRIS Lrr. I'ethn. 1708 Ki Hstv, Caisson, a 
covered W.t.{roii, or Carnage for Provisions, or Ainniu- 
iiiiion for an Army. 1730 6 in Baii i-.v. i8za Txainmtr 
34 Aug. s^s/i, 30 caissons of ammunition. 1863 Bi’shni- 1 1. 

I imr. .Saer. ill. iii. s • \ 'I'he retributive < aiises tif nature 
roll o'lt their heavy caisson with ns. 1870 /•<///» 14 Nov., 
Several .'irtillcry cai-soiis i aptiircd at Oilcans weic found to 
be filleil with wearing apparel. 

2 . J/ydrauItts. 

a. A large water-tight Cfse or chest used in 
laying foundations of b idges, ttc , in deep water. 

*753 Cuamdfrs Cycl. Supp ^ Caisson \% also used for a 
kind of chest used in laying the fouiid.itions of the piers of 
bridg s 1765 Ann. Reg. 12 '3 'Fhe greatest part of the first 
course [of the sixth pier of Blatkfriars bridge) canied hyihe 
Caissoon. 1833 P. Nicholson Pract, Hui/ti 505 M. Labelye 
erected the piers [of Westminster Bridge] m caissons, or 
watcr-iiglit boxes 1875 B. Ric hardson Pis. Mod. Life 70 
The effect i f almosphciic prcssuie on men who are em- 
ployed to work in caissons. 

b. In Canal-making. Formerly, a large water- 
tight cisiein or reservoir made at aitv point where 
the canal had to be extended over lower ground, 
in order to enable the boats to come forw'ar(l 
with niatcri.tl for the embankment. 

1769 De Foe's JourGt, Brit. HI. six At Stretford, three 
M lies off, is the Caiwon 40 Yards long by 33. 183B Sou 1 iiey 
Lett. 18 6 IV. 546. x86i Smii es Lives Ene. I. 38a Brindley 
, .had the stuff required toiiiuke up the embankment brought 
in bi).its . c- ndiictcd from the cnnal along which they had 
come into caissons or cisterns plac**^ at the point over which 
the earth and clay had lo be deposited. 

o. A vessel in the form of a boat used as a 
floodgate in docks. 

1834 Fairbairn in Proc. Inst. C. Engin, 9 May, The em- 
ployment of cauksons for cloaing the entrance to wet or dry 
dncKs. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bh., Caisson^ a vensel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gates fora dry dock. 

d. * A soit of float sunk lo a required depth by 
letting water into it, when it if hauled under the 


ship's bottom, . . and on pumping out the water 
floats her* (Smyth SaihFs fVfitd-bk.) j * Camel. 

1811 Naval CkrOH. XXV. 119 I'his caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. 

3. Arch. * A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas*. Gwilt EncycL Archil. 

4. oil rib. and in eomb.^ as caisson disease (see 
qnots.); oaiseon-gate « sense 2 c. 

1866 Coritk, Mag. Mar, 381, 93 feet depth of water when 
the caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harpers Mag. July 
945/1 The * caisson disease 'is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to which the human 
system is normally adapted. 1887 Health 11 Mar. 394 
What is known as the 'caisson disease’ is not produced by 
the mere incTease of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of it on leaving the caUson, which produces 
ruptures of small blood-vessels. 

Caitohe, oaiohe, ohs, Se. variants of Catch, 
a game plaved with a ball ; tennis, 
t Cai'tifdom. Obs. ff. next - i--dom.] 
a. C.-iptivity. b. Wretchedness, misery. 

1389 Wyclif F.xek. XXV. 3 The hous of luda . is led into 
caitifdoom. ^>460 Totvneiey Myst. 156 With his blood he 
shall us boroo Both from catyfdam and from soruo. 

Caitiff (^k^i'tif), sb. and a. J orms : a. 4 oaitef, 
-teflP, -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 oaytof, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kaytiff, (4-6 //. kaytyvef), 4 7 
caitife, -tive, cay life, -live. 4-8 caitif, 5 kay- 
I tif f)e, oatyffe, (oaistiff), Sc. oati^ (//. key- 
teyues, caytyveys, oaty ves), 5 6 kay tyf, 5-7 
oaytiffe, 6 caytyfe, -ttiu«, -tiefe, oatif, .Sr. 
oatife, -tive, -tyu*^, ( pi Sc. cat'^via), 6- 7 oai- 
tiffe, oatiffe, (// oativea), 7 catife, 7 caitiff, 
fl. 4 ohaytif, cheitefe, ohaitif, 5 ohaytyf. fa. 
ONF. caitiff caitive, cajjti\e, weak, miserable 
( = Pr. eailiu, eaptin, -ivti, OCat. eoptiu, -iva, Sp. 
enuiwo, OSp. eaptivo, Pg. tativo enptive, It. eat- 
iivo capiive, lewd, bad) L. eapITv-um (TaI’TIVk. 
'i'he central OF. form ehaitif (whence mod F. 
ehetif, -hfc. of li’tle value, wrttched. soiiy, miser- 
able) gave the Eng variant ehaitif, frequent in 
14 i^lhc., blit did not displace the cailier Nor- 
man lorm. The transition of meaning has taken 
place more or less in most of the Romanic langs.] 

A. .d>. 

fl. Originally: A captive, a piisoner. Ohs. 

1330 R Brunnf, Chron. 172 Galwts do ^e reise, .md hyne 
k'ls cheitefe. a 1340 Hampoi k / salter \ 'Ihe d< iiyl 

h his ainnjels !• d vs c.'iitifs 111 synne. 138a Wvri if Roni. 
xvi. 7 Andionyk and Inlwine .. ix^n emnie caNtifs, nr pri- 
sonciis. 1449 l’» COCK Repr. 479 'Inei . that . Icdcn Woin- 
incu (?.iitiris. 130s Arnoi DK ( hron. 161 In whoos powrr 
he IS kcptc us a It.iyiyl in mystrable seruitude. 1533 Bkl- 
LKNOkN Livy II. 11823*’ 164 '1 hay have ltd you this tiny as 
vintust caiives in triiimphc. 1603 H. (Tkosse I’erturs 
Contnnv. (1878) 14 As catiiics and slaucs bend the will to 
sueh inhumune ernellie. 

1 2 . I'.xprcssing commiseration: A wi etched 
iniseralile person, a poor wretch, one in a piteous 
case. Obs, 

c Mitr. How. 31 Hou s-il it far of us kaytrfes, Tb.it 
in sin and foil lyes, c 1388 fiiAi'f kr Knts. T. 859 'J'uo wofiil 
wrccehcs been we, and kayiyvcs. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. V. 1520 56/1 Alas sayd he, to us wretches ,\nd calyves 
is Boiowc lor our j'reaie synnes. a 1547 Si krkv rKnetd 11. 

977 Fiuin me c.illf .das neiciied w.ts Creubu then. 1604 
SiiAKh. Oth. IV. 1. 109 Al.is poofp raitiffc. 1831 Wfkm h 
Ane. Fun. Mon. 46 '1 he car' asr of the poorc caitiffe 1678 
Bull EH Hud. II I. 344, I pity’d the sad i'unishmcnt The 
wretched C.iitilf underwent. 

3 . Exp essing contempt and often involving 
strong moral disapprobation : A base, mean, de- 
S|)icable ‘wretch’, a vill.ain. In early use ofttn 
not separable Irom sense 2 (csp. when applied by 
any one to himself): Ht often ini|)Iies a mixture 
of wickedness rnd misery’ J. : cf. wretch. 

ax^oo Cursor M. 11815 pat caitif (HcrodJ vn-inelh and 
vn-meke Nu bigincs he lo neke. ri330^w//j 4 Atnil . 1564 
His wiif. .With wordes hard .md kvne. hcyd to him ‘Thou 
wreche ehaitif. T1400 Pestr. ‘t'royxQya As a cniteff, a 
coward, no knighthode at all. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
96 He is a loule vylaynons kaytyt. 1309 Barclay Ship of 
Pooles 11570) 173 Another c-aytilc or mischicuoiis yilayne. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 53 The wicked.st caitifle on 
the ground. 183a G. Fletcher Christs Viet. i. xvii, 'I'hat 
wretch, beast, caytive, monster Man. 1713 Swift Frenzy 
of y. Dennis Wk-. 175s III. 1. 144 Caitiffs, standoff, unhand 
me, miscreants ! x8^ Freeman (1876 I. v. 9,4 

'I'wo caitiffs whose names arc handed down to infamy. 

^ f Rarely as an error for caitifte\ s* e Caitiftt. 
<11340 HAMi'OLE/’zrt/I'*'r xiii. ii Lord hns turned away 1 ^ 
CRitilc O' h's folke. c 1340 Cursor M, 7353 t'i'rin.; Wip caitif 
\jCoti. caitiuctc] and care. 

B. adj. 

fl. Captive. Obs. 

Wyclif Isa, v. 13 Therfor Igd caitif is my puple. 

— Ephes. iv. 8 He . . ledde caiiifte cay tif, or prybonynge 
prisoned. 

1 2 . Wretched, miserable. Ohs. 
a 1300 ('ursor M, 0086 Yee heipe me in H* caitiue can. 
1393 Lancl. P. pi. C. XV. 90 No'’er in cote noper in caytyf 
boufl was crtKt y-bore. Ibid, xxiii. 936 pet chosen chile and 
chaytif pouerte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 911 Ful sade andcaytif 
waa she eck. e 1440 Promp Part'. 58 Catyffe, calamitosus, 
dolorosus, 1^3 Stanyhurst Aineis 1. 1 Arb. ) 33 Wee caytiefe 
Troians, with storms veotosityc mangled. 
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8. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked ; worthless, 
^wretched', * miserable’. 

axwCurtor M, 16517 I>ed es caitiue iudaa nu. ctyk% 
E. A. AUit. P, B. 1496 A caytif counwyl he 0131 bi hym 
•eluen. 14B3 Caxtok tit la Tour A vij. When the chay- 
tyf boduhatn eyiined by hta fals delytee. 1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 
IV. il liQ When Lolioei caytive name ia quite defaet. i6a6 
T. H. Caussin't Holy Crt. 130 An ane so caytiflTe, irhere 
braue. and courageoue magisiratee are wantii^. 1814 Scon 
Ld. isUi VI. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitiff fcam. 1899 
Tknnyson Knitl 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff knights. ^1871 
BaowNiNG Balaust. 1804 This or the other caitiff quality. 

tCai tifhede, -ii^eheda. Obs. [£ prec.+ 
-HKAD.J a. Wtetchedaess, misery, b. Vile- 
ness, baseness, wickedness. 

c 13^ Cursor Af. 7353 (Fairf.) Wi]> caltef hede [Cott. cai- 
tiuetcj and care out of H* werld he sal fare ^ Ibtd. aajSa 
(Fairf.jC^ucn ]>at ilk warla^^h brid [antecristj his caitiueh^e 
[Coll, caitiutej has ij. 3crc kid. 

t Cbi tifly, -ively, atAf. Obs. [f. Caitiff a. 
•f-LY-.J Like a cauiff: a. Wrctcne< 11 y, miser- 
ably, D. Vilely, ba^ely, despicably, badly. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 943 Caytiflyche |k>w, conscience 
consailedist ^ kyng. ^1495 Wvntoun Cron. 11. viii. 106 
l.yve as Lowndrens cayttevely. 1513 Douglas Atutu ix. 
xiii. 99 Thytike 3c na lak and schame . .thus catyfly to fle? 


t Cai*tifiieBs, -iweness. Obs. [r.asprec.+ 

-NE8».J a. Wretchedness, misery, b. l^seneas. 

1393 Lancl. P. pi. C X. 955 I'he cause of al kys caitifle 
[v. r. caitcefnes] coniep of mrny bisshopcs. c 1400 Judiciutn 
(1833) 13 The day is comen of catyfne!i. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr. iii. xxiii 187 [In heiieii] shal neucr be ony doubiaunce 
. .of cayiifnes no of ony tryhulacion. 1649 J lh. Tayi oa Cl. 
Exem^. 1. vi. loj A strange caitivcne&se and basenesae of 
disposition. 

tCai'tifty, >ivetie. Obs. For forma cf. 

Cam IFF. [a. OK. laitiveUt (mod.K. chHiveU) 

L. captJvitat-em captivity, f. captlvus captive.] 

1 . Captivity. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 21626 J>c godc . . sal line in fredom fre, 
he wn ked . .euer in caitiuctc. 138a VN’yci.if h^fies. iv. 8 He 
sty3 ngi* into h.3, Icddc t aitiflc cayt.f. — Ua. Prul., The 
ten lyna^es led lu to caitifiic. 

2. Wretchtdness, niistry. 

ft 1300 Cursor Af. 7353 Wit cailinele .snd r.ire He sal vte 
O his werld fare. 1340 Hampoi k Pr, Consc My moder 
has consayved me in s>n and in ('.iNtcfte. 1393 Lanol. 
P. PI C X. 3^5 llie cause of ul hys caitiftc comeh of 
incny bisshopes. 

3. ViUnc'is, wicked bascnc'^s. 

a 1300 Cutsor Al. 32383 Quen hat ilk warliOiii hridd [ante- 
crist] his (.aiiiiiie has tuayeir kidd. 

[Caltisned, pa. pple. A misprint for caylifued 
^caitived (sec iiexti, copied in voine Diets. | 

1678 PHii.Lirs, Ctiilisncdx chained, a word used by Chaucer. 
(So 1791 lOoo Hah ky.] 

t Caitive, V. obs. In 4-5 onityve, ohatyue, 
oaytifue. [1. Caitiff j// ] To make captive. 

Hence Oaitivod ppi. a. 

138a Wvrr IF PThU’ Pref Kp iii, ChalynyMec al vndirstond- 
yng for ti oludhlie to Cnsi. — Jer, vnd Piol , Sathan, 
cait^mcnde the soules of them that ben forsaken of Cod. 
r 1400 ^ Lhauc r's* Pest. Ltw^ \. Wks USS*' i” this derke 
prisonc caytifued l33iA, (1560' 272/a caytisned] fro 
frciidshippc and .i< (iiiayntaiiiicf, and forsaken ot al. ^1440 
Ki’lig. i'leif's/r. J'Jtorn. MS. 36 Whyls wc cre in cay- 
tifede worlJc. 

II Cajan (.k^'i-d^an, ka d^an). [a. Malay 

kdehanf^ applied to varinus lejjnminoiis plants 
ajanus J aldab, DolichoSy rhascoltts, .Soja, etc.).] 

A i^cnus of jilaiils, C ajunus (N. D. / ri^minosx)^ 
and esp. the species C. Jftdicns, a shrub native to 
the East Indies, but now n.aturalized in Africa, 
tropical Ameiici, and Polynesia, lor the sake of 
the seeds or pulse, an esteemed aiti.le of food, 
called in Imhu JJkaL Dholy and Uybur^ and in 
Jamaica Pi^con-peas, of which the No-eye pea and 
Con^i^o pea are varieties. 

1693 Phtl. ’Prufis. XVII. 688 The Thorn Pnerou or 
Caj.'in-Trec, an arborescent Phaseolus or Laburnum, iniiLh 
cultivated at the ( 'ape. 1885 Yulk H ohsoH-") obton log '1 he 
Cajiin was introduced to America by the slave-traders from 
Africa. 


C9japut, cajeput, variants of Cajuput. 
Cajolo (,kad/,Ju l), V. Also 7 caiole, cageol'^, 
oajoul, 7-8 ofljol. [a. K. cajoles , in same sense, 
of uncertain origin and history. 

Pard f IS50 has ' cageoller comme un g.ny ’ to chatter like 
a jay. Littrc has i6th c. examples ofcajoUr. cajoller. cajeeoP 
Ur. in the senses * to chatter like a jay or magpie and * to 
sing also, in the modern sense * to cajole '. Cotgr. 161 1 
has cajolery cageoler*io prattle or jangle like a jay (in a 
cage), to bahle or prate much to little purpose'. Mo^t 
etymologists taking cageoler as the original form, have in- 
ferred its derivation from can cage, tniough an assumed 
dim. *canoU. This is doubtful both in regard to sense and 
form ; the early meaning ' to chatter like a jay ’ docs 
not very obviously arise from ce^y and does not clearly 

{ ;ive rise to the inc^ern sense. The Fr. dim. of cage is not 
cageoU but geAle ‘ gaol whence F. enjAter^fAY. eugaioltTy 
engauleTi Sp. enjnulnr) ‘to put in gaol, imprison’, also 
‘to inveigle, entice, allure, enthrall by fair words, cajole’. 
In Namur, cajoUr has the sense enjolivery to make jolly 
whence Grandgagnage would refer it to the stem jol- of 
jolty with ' prefix ra- frequent in Walloon with an iterative 
force*. It IS possible that two or even three words are here 
confused ; in the modern sense, F. eajoler is synonymous 


with enJAler above, and if not comata with that word, in 
sense has probably at least been taken over from it by form- 
association of cageoUr or eajoUr with ot^dltir. But the 
working out of the history must be left to French etymo- 
logists.] 

1 . trans. To prerail upon or get one’s way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. {* A low word ’ J.) 

1645 Kin/pe Cabiuot Open. Pref. 9 How the Court has 
been Caiolda (thats the new authentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticail adversaries* by the Papists. Ibid. 46 He 
..gives avisues to Caiole the Scots and Independents. 
x6^ Milton Eikon. xxi. That the people might no longer 
be abused and cqjoled, os they call it, by falsities and 
court- impudence, s^ Butlxh Hud. 111. i. 1536 ’'I'is 110 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the DeviL 
1793 SjiKPriRLO (Dk. Buckhm.) 1^64.(1753*11. 137 Caioling 
a proud Nation to change their Master. X7M I^ora Donne 
Sal. iv. 90 You Courtiers so cajol us. 1893 Tingard Hist. 
Eng. VI. 106 1'hey sumetimes cooled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff. 1863 W. Phillips SOeeckte iii. 36 Leading 
statesmen have endeavored to cajole the people, 
b. Const. intOy from an action or state. 

1663 Pepys D/arp 17 Mar., Sir R. Ford, .cajoled him into 
a consent to it.^ a iBa Robertson Led. ii. 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. 186a I'rench 
i1/irAr. xxviii. 310 He could neither be cigolctl nor terrified 
from his, .avowal of the truth. 

o. Const, oul of : (tf.) to do (a person> out of 
(a thing') by flattery, etc. : (b.) to get (a thing out 
of a person by flattenr, etc. ' 

1719 Fielding Tom fours xi. ix. ^1840) 165/1 Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 1833 Marmvat P, 
Simple (1863' 33 Tlic stockings which she camled him out 
of. 1839 W. Irving Wo{fer 7 s R. 11855)247 The popuhue 
. arc not to be cajoled out of a ghost story by any ot these 
plausible explanations. 

2 . inlr. or ahsot. To use cajolery, f To cajole 
with : - sense i (cf. persuade with ). 

1665 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., He hath cajolled with Sey- 
mour, who will be our friend. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. tit. 40 
[Kliza) et^l knew how to rmole, now to coax, and to flatter. 
1870 L’Estrani.e Afiss Aft t ford 1. vi. 310 1'ho well-fcc'd 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

tCajolei sb. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A 
delusive flnttery. 

Cllossoi'r. Ho7»a, Blandishmenly a Complement, a 
C.sjole, a ihini* pleasantly done or spoken. 

Cajolement (kady,p‘' lmcnt). [f. Cajole v. + 
-MENr.J The action of cajoling. 

1816 K EATiNc.R Trav. II. 85 Neither ofTidal pomposity, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him. iSag Colpriix-.f in 
Rem. ( i836» 1 1 . 3 6. X85S T mackh ray Esmond 1. xii. (1867) 
133 Plied them with tears, kisses, cajolements. 

Cajoler Ckfid,:;Ju l. 3 j [f. as piec. + *811 L] One 

who cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

1677 lioBBh.s Homer 38 Cajoler, that confidcst in thy f.icc, 
1814 Monthly Rn*. LaXIV. 477 Cajolcrs of the people. 
1841 Cat lin .V. A mer. fnd. 18x41 1 1. Iviii. 338 The superior 
t.3Ct and cunning of their merciless cajolcrs. 

Cajolery Also 7 oiijollery. 8 

oa’olry. [a. K. cajo/erie, 16th c., in same sense, 
f. rajo/er to 0 A.WLK.^ The action or piacticc of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts. 

1649 Evfivm Liberty *t Serv. iv. «R.) Those infamous 
cajollcrics. 1698 Sidni v Dtsc. G<n*t. iii. § 45 (17^4' 415 
Others prefer'd the cnjolcrj's of the Court before the nonor 
of performing ihcir duty to the Country. 1835 I.vitom 
Rtenzi 11. iii. m Is he familiar with tne people?— it is 
cajolery! Is he distant’- it is pride I 1868 E. Edwards 
RaUe;h I. xxv. 650 He h.ad mingled the usual cajoleries 
with more than tlic usual slightly-veiled threats. 

Cajoling (kad.-^j -'lig), /A ff Ca.tolk v. 
+ -LNO 1 .] The action of the verb Ca.tole. 
a 1745 .Swift Wks <1841)11 39 Fawning .tnd caioling will 
have but Utile eTect. x86a Burton Scot, A hr, L iii. 14^ He 
tried cajoling, threats, ana appeals to chivalroun feeling. 

CajO'ling, ppl^ a, ft. as prcc. -1- -INO > .] That 
cajoles ; deceitfully persiiasi 3 'c. 

1715 Burnet Own 77wr(i766) I. 518 The king writ him 
a cajoling letter, r 1746 Hervfy ATedP, 4- Contemfl. i8j8i 
314 V.iin images, and cajoling temptations. 1890 F'oster 
in / ^ 4 Corr (1846) II. 6 'I'o assume a cajoling tone. 

CeijO'lingly, Oilv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] In a 
ca’oling manner. 

1853 Erasers Afog. XLVII. 679 ‘What man’, asks 
another, cajolingly, ‘can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations?' 

11 Cajupnt (kx d.?aprJlV Also cajeput, coja- 
put. [intimately a. Malay kayufutih i. e. kayu 
wood ^puteh while (whence also the spec, name 
Icueodeml/ on). The Eng. six;lling. and V.cajeputy 
are due to the Dutch tmnslitcration of the Malay, 
kajoepoelihy and mod.L. camputi (with j = y). 
The Malay name has passed into the vernaculars 
of Soiithcrn kaya-pulehy kaya-poote^ etc. | 

1 . Cajuput tree : one or moie s()ecics of Mela- 

leuea (N O. esp. minor {Cajupuli), 

and A/, leucodendt on. natives of the Eastern Aichi- 
pclago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 

1876 Hari ev Alai, Afed, 610 The Cajuput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. 

2 . Cajuput oil : the aromatic oil obtained from 
these trees, used in medicine as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and sudoiilic. 

1831 Rabbagr Rcoh Afanuf. xv.fed. 3^ 145 fin 1831] caje- 
put oil was sold, .at ^d. per ounce, a 1843 Hood To Air. 
Afaltkus vii. Doors all shut, On hinges oird with cajeput. 


1866 TViMf. M. 7s 8 The leaves, .are distilled fbr the por* 
pose of yielding the oil known as Cajuput or Cajeput oil, 
which is green, and has a TOwert'ul aromatic odour. 

8 . Also applied to a Californian tiee, Oreedaphm 
califrrnua (N. O. Lauractm'). 

Hrace Oi^uputoBo, O^pBtono, Chem.^ * €» 
the hydrocarbon of whi^ oil of cajupnt is the 
hydrate* iSyd. Soc. Lex.). 

s86|-7a Watts Diet Cheut. 1 . 711 Calputene If obtained 
together with two iaomeric hydrocarbons, iaoemputene and 
paracajputene. 1876 Harley Alai. Med. 611 Oil of Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hydrate of cajuputene. 

Oaka*te, v. humorous nonce-formation, intended 
to mean *To sen-e with Cakb’. 

s6aa Midolkton & Rowlby Old Leews v. i. Enter Custke 
and others, one bearing a bride-cake. Cue. Will it please 
you to taste of the wedlock-courtesy T. .If your grace please 
to lie cakated, say so. 

Cake tk?ik\ sb. Also 4 kaak, 4-6 kake, 6 Sc. 
calk. [ME. kake, cake, 13th c., identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. kaka fern. (mod.Icel. and Sw. 
kdka. Da. kag^e^ in same sense, pointing to an 
OTeut. *kakd: An ablaut-derivative irnm the same 
root kak~ is OHG. chtiohho (MHG. kuachCy Ger. 
kuehe), MLG. kbke, MDu. coeke (Du. koeh\ all 
mnsc., pointing to a WGer. *kbkon-. The ulterior 
history is unknown, but the stem (Ar>an type 
*gag-) can in no way be related to L. coqufre to 
cook, as formerly supposed.] 

1 . As name of an object, with plural : A baked 
mass of bread or substance of similar kind, dis* ^ 
tinguished from a loaf or other ordinary bread, 
either by its form or by its composition : 

a orig. A comparatively small flattened sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otheiwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both sides by being 
turned during the process. 

c 1930 Hali Afiid. 37 Hire cake bearncS n stan. e 1395 
E, h. Al/tl. P. B. 635 l)rwe hryfiyly her-on )*o |»re jnirue 
kakrz. WvcLip i Sam. ii. 36 That . he offre a silueren 
petty, a iQ a round kaak of breed. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. 
DeP. A', xvn. Ixvit. 1(495 643 Some brroe ih bake and tomyd 
and wende at Tyre and IK callyd. a cake. 14^3 Cath. Angl. 

SI A Cake, tor. a, tortula. 1530 Pai^gh. 9^>9 a Cake of 
fync floure made in a print of yron, gnt/re. 154a Boordb 
Incrod. Knowl. xxvii. 194 A neny worth of whyte bread .. 
ix. k.'ikys for a yteny ; and a kake Kerned me a daye. i6fs 
Biblf. Ex. xii. 39 1 hey baked viileaueiied rake-. — Hosea 
vii. 8 F.phraim laa cake not turned. 1685 Baxifh Paraphr. 
N. T. Mark viii. 4 'Iheir Loaves then were but like our 
CakcR, by the cuKtom of breaking them. X719 Db For 
Crusoe <1840) I. v, 97^ 1 . reduced myself to one biRCtiit- 
cake a day. 1879 Froudb Crsar xxii. 381 I'hey made 
cakes out of mots, ground into paste and mixed with milk. 
Afod. King Alfred and the cjkes. 

b. In Scotland (parts of Wnlcs, and north of 
Engkand), spec, a tnin hard-baked brittle species 
ol oaten- bread. Hence the name Lattd of takes 
(1 e. i*f oaten bread), applied (nriidnally in banter) 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. 

a 1579 Knox Hist. Ref. (173a) 49 Jam That winter fol- 
lowing sa nuriurit the b rctichc men, that they leirnit to cit, 
yea, to bc^ caikis, quhilk at their entry they sconiit. i6ao 
VbNNEK Cia Recta 1. 17 Of Oates in Wales, and some of 
the Northerne shires of England, they make bread, espe- 
cially in manner of Cakes. 1669 Sir R. Moray in Lauder, 
dale <18851 II. cxiv. 171 If you do not come out of 

the land of cakes before New Year's day. 1715 Peune- 
cuick's Tweeddale Note 89 < Jam.) The oat-Ciike, known by 
the sole appellative of cake, is the bread of the cottagers. 
ri73o BpRi Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) II. 164 The Lowlandcrs 
c.iil thrir part of the country the land of cakes. 1789 
Burns Capt. Crrse i, Hear, Land o* Cakes, and britlier 
.Scots. 18^ A. MoK AV Htst. Kilmarnock 113 With abund- 
ant e of Lakes. Alod. Country cliildren in Scotland still 
'seek their cakes' on Hogman.3y or ‘Cale-day’. Among 
the rimes used, one hears 'My feet’s c.iuld, my shuonA 
thin, Gie's my cakes, and let’s nn.’ 

c. In England, cakes (in sense a) have long been 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense: 

A composition having a basis of bread, but 
containing additional ingredients, as butter, sugar, 
spices, currants, raisins, etc. At first, this was a 
cake also in lorm, but it is no longer necessarily 
so, being now made of any serviceable, ornamental, 
or fanciful shape ; e. g. a tea-, plum-, wedding- 
cake, etc. 

c 1490 i.iber Cocorum (1869) 50 Gedcr hit [the eggx, tansy 
and butter, for a tanty c.ike ) on a cake.. With pTatcre of 
tre, and (rye hit browne. 1^77 Nor 3 HBrookr 11843) 
loo His mother left bringing of wine and cakei to the 
church t68^ 1'ryon Way to Health 233 Observe the com- 
position of Cakes, which are frequently eaten . . In them 
tlure are commonly Flour, Butter, Egn, Milk, Fruit, 
Spice, Sugar, Suck, Rose-Water and Sweet-Meats ai 
Citron, or the like. lyto Addlson Taller No. 990 P8 Ban- 
bury . . waK Place famous for Cakes and Zeal. s8i6 
South rv Port's Pilgr. 1. 44 As'tche for water and for cakes 
renown'd. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 71 Sweet cakes, or bis- 
cuitH, of an annular form. Afod. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony each child was regaled with a cake. I'o buy a 
cake for the chrUteiung. 

2 . As a substance, without plural : Fancy bread 
of the kind mentioneil in 1 c. (In Scotland, plain 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in 1 b.) 

>579 Fulkb Con/ul. Sanders 591 The last answere la ai 
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good as cake and pudding. i6S3 P* Johsoh T, Tnh ii. L 
<N.) If he ha' cake And drink enough, he need not vear 
jfearj his stake. Mod, Little are fond of cake To 
buy a pound of cake at the conlectioner'e To send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a dUtance. No cards ; no cake 
8. Applied to other preparations of food, not of 
the nature of bread, in.'idc in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass , e g. a fish-iak^^ potato-cake^ pan^ 
cake. tTlic last named has the characteristics of 
a cake in the original sense, except that it is 
cooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not as bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) 

4 . A mass or concretion of any solidified or com- 
pressed substance in a ftaltcned form, as a cake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry clay, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, eic. See also Aoijb-oakk. Klk-cakb. 

ijaS Tist Kbor. i.Suriccs' V. af);, ij cakes of waa. 1597 
Lanoham Card. Health ii6ij' a Vse il .. in thy potage 
to heale the elfe cake. 15B7 Fleming Conin, liolinsked 
111 . 1^68/1 Their cakc.s of waxc which they call Agnus l)eL 
Bacon Sylva fi 552 A take that gruweih iijiua the xide 
of a dead tree . large and of a Clicstiiit rnlotir and hard 
and pithy. 1665 Phii. Trans. I. 36 It [carth| soon melted 
and became a Cake in the bottom 1799 O. Smith Lahorat. 

1. 123 'lake It [the enamel] off the fire, make it into oikca, 
and preserve il for use. 1833 Marryat i\ Simple iv, Four 
cakes of Windsor, and two bant of yellow for washing. 1884 
Manih. ExatM. 9 g Feb. 5/3 A parcel of cakes of dynamite. 

b. JSf. 

187a Backiiot Physics h Tot. (18761 a? To cre.He what 
may be called a cake of custom. 1870 iI. (Ieow.f Pro^r. 

^ rav. X. i. (x88i) 433 A body or * cake*^ of laws and customs 


piaemimidsu. 

The preaemngs the pickUngt, the *cake-inakinga. 1^3* 
Ibid. Ser. V. (1863I410 We turned off our old stupid deaf 
*cakeman. ciSos Circ Se. 1 . aWi Inspiasated^uice .. 
poured into. .*cake-mouids. i6« Tomell Ain/rr-A 
305 Dissolve therein one ounce 01 *Cake-sope. 1877 A. B. 
Ej^Aaus Up NtU i. s The old I’urk who sets up hu *cake- 
fitall in the xculpturcd rcicss of a Moorish doorway. 

Cake (k^k), V. [f. prcc. sb.J 

1 . /runs. To form or harden into a cake or flatti&h 
compact in.iAs : also^^. (Chiefly /dJJiw.) 

1807 Shako. Timtm 11. ii. 935 Their hlnud is cak'd : 'tis 
cold, it sildome flowes. 1708 J. Compt. (1845* 17 

Turn it over after it is Caked, il will again burn hrUlc. 17x9 
De Foe Cmsoe 1. (i84o< 98 It fa Barrel of Guii-riowdcr) had 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak'd as h.ird as a Stone. 
1848 77 M Arnold .SVtArdt^ 4- A*. Poems (18771 1 . 115 The 
big warm (ears roll'd down, and caked tlic sand. 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) To form (itsielf ) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const, toj^ether. 

1615 H. Crooks Pody of Man 88 Lead as soone as it is 
taken off the fire, caketh together. x6aa Maivnls 
Latn-AfercA. 49 Coale .such as will not cake or knit in tlie 
burning. 1719 De Foe 118401 1 . xii. 212 The powder 

..caking anil growing hard. 1814 Sir H. Dsvy 
Chxm. 18 < The stiff clays in dry weather .. cake, and 
present only a small surface to the air. 

Ca'ke-bread. [i Cakkj^ -t-BRExn.] Dread 

made in linttcncd cakes ; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

*377 f-ANGU P. PI. B. xvr. 999 pci eten Cables flcsshe and 
cakehrede. 1479 Ofltce Mayor firisiol in E EAhtds 
'I’o lake cakcbiede wyne. 1544 in Latimer's tPks. 11844) 
II. 484 I'hcn cnke-bre.id and loaf-hre;id are all one with 
you. *547 Boori^b Rre 7 \ Health ccvii 1 nTuse Cake 
bread, SfFron bread CraLknelles Syinnelles, and all 
manci ofcruslcs. 156s J. Hi'\wo«)o Prent. 4 - EPig*" 1867) 
166 Beyng shod with cakehred that spunier marth all. 
<1x613 Ovi-RUOKY ei W’t/e <f6j8) 904 In liit.mlly breaking 
C.ikc-hrcad with tlie Fish- wises at funerals. i88j O’Don- 
ovan Aferv. II. xlv. 2O2 S«imc broun cake-bread of ihe 
coarsest description had licen broken, 
b. attriO. Like cake, brittle. 

*579 J SiuBBts (^apimf (/'//// Kvij, The Spanish genet 
wd scone champ thys cakebrt:.id snaffle a sunder. 

Caked 'k<rilct\ pp/. a. [t. Cakk 7j. + 

Formed into a cake, concreted ; cake-‘*haped. 

<11691 Bovi-k irks. V. 79 (R.) A very shallow and wide- 
mouthed vessel, railed 111 tlie shops .a clear caked glass. 
a x8ai Kfais I-ancy 246 'J’hc c.ikrd snow. From tlie plough- 
I Iniy's hca\y shoon. x866 Livingstone yrnl . xu. (1873; I. 
32s When we had dug down to tlie caked sand, 

Ca’ke-konae. [f- Cakk sb. 4- IIoukk. ] 

1 1 . A house where eakes are sold. Ob^. or dial. 
1666 Phi'YS Diary <1879' III. 431 Thence took them to 
the cakelioiise, and there tailed lu the coach for cakes and 
drunk. xySa V. Knuv Am. 'iPo) III. clxx. 943 'J'he r.Tkc. 
house at Hoxtorc 1815 .Scott Guy At. xvi. On the other 
side of the lake .is a. .cake-house. 

2 . A bu i Id ingwheie cakes of any thing, e.g. indigo, 
are stored. 

1878 J. Inoi.is sport 4 lAT. Nepaul iv. 34 The cake-house 
boys run to and fro In iweeii the cutting-table and the 
cake-hoiise with batches of rakes [of indigo]. 

Caking ,k<‘» kiij), vbl. sb. [f. Cakki;. -i- -ingI ] 
The forming of a cake ; chiefly geruncli.il. 
x8i6 C Lb vFLANn Atm. 403 It burns without caking. 

Caking, ppl. a. 'i'hat cakes. I 

x8io Hi-.nmv Eietu. Chem. <1840) II. 319 Cakinf^ coal.. 
because its fragiiieiiU melt at a certain tcmpcralnre, and 
unite into one inavc c 1865 I.ethfby in Circ. .it. I. 117/1. 

Caky (k^i'ki), <f. [t. Carej^-h-yL] 

1 . In the form, or of the nature, of a cake, 
a 1356 Chanmfr fP'Arj.(i8^6) II. 66 An hoi sc, refusing to 
eat wafers so long as their caky god wa.s among them. 
1604 Hieron Wks. I. 568 A 4>riest . . ore his head the wafer 
shakes . . Meane while the vulgar in a mare Vpon the caky 
idoll guzc. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. In/laut. 483 Hurd 
caky substances, i860 O. W. Holmes Elste tenner (iSBj) 


I MirroDD VilUsgt Ser. r. <1863) mi 
: k tings, the *caice-inakingB. 1^3* 


may be Lallru a cake ot custom. 1070 11. IiEow.f / ro^r. 
et rav. X. i. 0881) 433 A body or * cake*^ of laws and customs 
grows up. 

6 . Heraldry. A bearing resembling the bezant; 
R roiiiulcl. 

i486 Lik. St, A /banst Her. C iii b, Besantys and lytill cakys 
differ not bot in colore, fur besanttis be eucr of gulden 
coloure. 

0 dial, and s/artj^ A foolish or stupid fellow. 

1785 G ROSE Diet. I ’ulgar Tongue. CakeQX Taker, a foolish 
fellow, 1847-7810 Halii a cll. 1877 Peacix.k A' Aii/c 
iK. 1). !s.) ( 'ake. a silly pervon. e»peci.iHy one fat and sluggish. 
1881 F. VANS Leicester. U'as., C ake^ a noodle. 

7. Cake is often usetl figuntively in obvious nlln- 

sion toils estimation (csp. by children) a.s a ‘ good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or ‘sweets’ of a re- 
past. So cakes and ale, take and < Scotl I. 

To take the cake: to carry off the honours, rank 
first. 

1579 [see a 1 . i6ox Smaks. Txvel. N. 11, iii. 124 Dost thou 
thiiike because thou art wrluous, there shall he no more 
Cakes and Ale? t6o6 Day Heo/ Gulls\\\.^ i. 1 1881 68 That's 
Cake and Cheese to the Cuunine. ITM Karl Holukrness 
in KUis Ong, Lett. 11. 466 IV. yyo If 1 stay in fotKicc], i 
must now have iny share of the Cake. 1854 BUukw. Mag. 
I. XXVI. 709 Malcolm is, par excelUuct. the ‘cake' of 
the lorfs draniatique. ifliM Garden 5 June si9'i The 

J ardener's life, as a rule, is not all 'cakes and aJc'. 1886 
'all Mall G. 9 Sept. 5/1 As a purveyor of light literature 
..Mr. Norris takes tlie cake. 

8 . Proxerbs. You cant eat your cake and have it 
(s»ee f|Uot«;.') : + One's take is dough : one’s project 
has failed of success {pbs.'^. Every cake has its 
make, mate, ox fc Herat {northern dial, and .SV.). 

1561 J. Heywooij /V<»7^ 4 Ppigr. (1867) 79 What man, I 
trow 3'e raue, Wnide ye hothe cate your cake, and haue 

E )ur cake ? 1711 Siiaki Esn. Charar. (1737) 1 1 30 As ridicu- 
as as the way of children, who eat their cake, and iifler- 
wards (.ry for it .They sliou'd he told, os children, that they 
can't cat their cake, and have it. 18x5 Wellington Let. 
in Giirw. XII. sSy Our own governiiieut al.so. .having 
got their cake, want bolli to eat it and keep it. 

1396 .Shaks. Taw. S/ir. 1. i. no Our cake's dough on 
boiti sides.^ Farewell. 1687 .Sktti f Rejiect. Dryden 4 She 
U sorry his cake is dough, and that he came nut soon 
enough to speed. 1708 Moftfox Rabelais iv. vi. You shall 
have rare Sport aiiuii, it my Cake ben't Dough, aud iny 
Plot do but take 

1641 n. FtHGUStxN Slot. Prem. in Ray /Vw. ^1670) 993 
There was never a * ake, hut it h.'id .1 make. 1678 Rav Prov. 

68 Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath two. 

9. Comb. a. (senses i, 2 ), as cake-basket, ‘btnul, 
•maker, -making, -man, -mould, -stall ; b. (sense 
4), as cake colour, -copper, -ink, ‘lac, -soap ; C. 
adjs., as cake-beat ing, -like ; d. f cake-ftddler, 
oake-Aimbler, a parasite ; oake-meal, * linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the ex- 
pression of the oil* {,Syd. Soc. Lex ); cako-urohin, 
a popular name for Echinoderms of a discoid 
shape. See also CAKK-nREAD, -houhk. 

1667 Ph/t. Trans. II. 510 As in all •Cake-bearing (called. . 
Piacenti/cm), and in all Kernel-bearing (called Gtandu- 
E/em^yr Ruminating Animals. 1^4 Mrs. Whitney IPe 
Girts ii. 43 A *cake.bowl in one hand, and an egg-bcatrr in 
the other. 1806 7 j. Berespord Miseries Hum. Life 11836} 
III. xxxvi. Rubbing *cakc colours in a ve^ smooth saucer. 
1899 Guli ick ft Timrs Paint. 994 The pigments are pre- 
par^, .as dry cake colours, as moist colours in earthenware 
]Mns . . and in metal collapsible tubes. tSoj Hatchett 
Phil, Trans. XCIIF. » wt’fr, The fine mnnlated copper is 
made in this county from the Swedish^cake-copper. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Cake-copper, 7 'ougk cake, refined 
or commercial copper. 1513 Douglas j^neis, Transl. to 
Rdr. 75, 1 am na ^ca^’k fj^lar [isS 3 *caik fumler], full weil 
ye knawe. 1704 Load. Gas. No. 4093/4 'I'hc Universal 
*Cakc-lak. 1883 Casse/ft Pam. Mag. Get. 686A The 
sediment . . is formed into small, square cakes . . known as 
lac-dye, or *cake-Iaa 1B35 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys 1 . 
^4/3 liie *cake-liko organ . . which covers the ear. 1991 I 
PKRrivALL Sp. Diet, Tnrronero, a *cakemaker, pistor | 


caky substances, i860 O. W. Ho 


'hie ^'ifNNrr (1887) 


90 CharloUes, caky exienially, pulpy within. 1869 London 
Soc. Chritttm. Na 49/1 Warm smells of a cukey description. 

2. dial. \\’eak of intellect, silly. 

1879 Shro/sh. Word-bk. 

CflJ (ka'l). Also caHed, kal, (?) gal. The name 
given by Cornish miners to the native tungstate 
uf iron and manganese. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 1039 The most common ore of 
this metfil iTiingsleii] Uxtioi/raw, known also to the Cornish 
miner as ‘cal' or 'callen'. Ibid. There remains a quan- 
tity of this mineral substance (gal). z88o Miss Colkt.\ky 
M . Cormvall (wloss,. Cal. 

C^il, obs. form of Call and Caul. 

fl Calaba (ka^-isba). [A South American name.} 
A tropical evergreen tree {CalophylUim Calabt^ 
growing in Brazil and the West Indies, from the 
seeds of which a lamp-oil is obtained ; it also 
yields Oalaba-balsam, or -reBin. 

* 7 S 3 hi Chaiuhrmi Cycl. Supp. r,v. 1866 Treas Bet. 901/1 
lliis tree is called Calaba in the West Indies. 

Calabar, var. of Calaber ; obs. f. Calibre. 
Calabav-boaa (k.xlaba'J brnX [From Cala^ 
bar, on the Gulf of Guinea, in Afnca.J The seed 
of Physostigma venenosum. a climbing leguminous 
plant, called also the Ordeal-bean, administered 
qy the natives to persons suspected of witchcraft. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med.t^ 

Mence Oalakaarino, *an alkaloid ibmid in the 
Calabar bean ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1879 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 3*o^ 


Calabaah (ksrlabse/). Forms: 6 oalabaaa, 
7 oaUebaas, 7 8 oalaDaM(e, oali-, oallabaah, 
(?) 7-9 oalaboBh, 8 ealobaah, oallebaBBe, 8- ea- 
labaBh. [a. F. ealebasse, calabace, Cotgr.) ad. 
Sp. calabofa, calabaza gourd, pumpkin — Cat. cara- 
bcusa, mod.Pr. carabasso, caleoasso, carbasso. Sicil. 
caruvaeta. The ultimnle source was perh. the Per- 


sian kharbuz, or kharbuza, also khar- 

puza, and kharbuza, ‘melon*, generally 'marsh- 
melon occasionally * water-melon *, whence 

Arabic Jj ^ khirbiz * melon *, and kirbiz 

'pumpkin, gourd*; also Turk, qdrpuz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. tcapnov(t, itapffuv^i ; also through 
Tart AT khatpuz, karpus, in .Slavonic Inngs., Serb. 
karpnza, Pol. fhaibuz, fgarbuz. '\karbuz, at buz. 
Little Russ, harbuz, Russ, arbuz (Miklosich). 
The Pers. word is explained as f khar large, 
coarse, and buza, puza. odoriferous fruit Tlie 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic; but actual 
evidence is wanting ] 

1 . A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liquids, etc. 

[1596 Ralligh Disc. Guiana (1887) 3a He alhu called for 
hi» calahara or gourds of the gold l^cadn. t'i'lioiigh ex- 
plained as K ‘gourd', this was probably the Brev c.ilahash, 
seiiAe 9. J 16^ Evelyn J r. Card. >1675) ^4 Tlieir fruit re- 
seinl>liii:4 a gourd or calldu-ss. a 1813 A. Wii son horesters, 
Cliisieniig griipc.s were .set n, With ponderoUH cakibashes 
hung IteiMei-n. 1866 l.iviNt.broNU jrnL vii. (1873) 1 . iBi 
The manured .space is planted with pumpkins and cala- 
h.'i.shi‘s. 

2. The fruit of tlie C.ilabash 'IVee (see 7 ) of 
America, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, w. 'll IT- bottles, kettles, music.al instruments, 
etc ; It is round or oval, and so haul externally as 
even to lie usetl in boiling liquidsovera fire. Also 
short for Calabash -ft ee. 

1596 [see i). X657 K Lu.on Barbndors 14 Hij^h .md loftie 

trees, .IS the . |*istiila, I'.ilibasli, Cherry. X699 L. Waffh 
F ity'. 11729 > 321 'J'hc Calabash grows up and ilown among 
the houghs, as our apples do. 1750 Ci. Hroni-s Jiatbadvs 
116 The fiuit (tailed talabashes are of two sorts. i8a8 W. 
Irving Cotumbus I. 159'] he talalMshes of ihe Indians., 
were pnxlnced (>n stately tices of the si/e of dins. 

3 . The hollow shell of either of the picceding, 
used as a vessel. 

1657 l-l‘•'»^» Rarhadoes 13 With either of them a 

naturall Pitcher, a C ahbash upon tlieir arme. i68x R. 
Knox Hist. Ctylon 163 Two Cal.dias-ses to fetch Water. 
1699 Damfifr I'oy. II II. 715 TJieir I'urnitiiic is }>ul jne.in, 
VIZ. F..irthen Pots to lioil their M.ilz in, .ind ahiinclance of 
Call.ili.'tshcs 1746 l.ond. Mag 323 Water priscnted . in 
A copious Cninh.xsh. 1836 Malgillivhav Hnmhiddt's Trav. 
vi. 84 H.'iling out the water with .a calabash. 1866 Enc.fi. 
Nat. A! ns. \iii. 2B>; A stringed insiriiiiiunl of the guitar 
kind, the body of which was a cakib.ish. 
b. This vessel full t»/' an) thing. 

1679 A Paradox dlarl Mist. 1753) 1 . 258 They will not 
give you a Calabo-sh of Milk for it. 1^3 Cari vi k I'asi 4 
Pr. (iB^B' 2^4 One small cal.'ibash of rice. 1875 Luhrock 
Orig. Civili^. vi. 280 Calalj.a&hcs of wine. 

4. A similar vc-ssel or utensil of other rn.'iteri.al. 

1799-84 Cook Coy. (1790) IV. 1377 C.'ilib.'Lshcs made of 
recas, so closely wrought as to he wntcr-tiv.hl- 1851 H. 
Mflville IfVitiie xix. 104 Nothing about the silver cala- 
bash he spat intoh 

5 . Sweet Calabash, the edible fiuit of J'assi- 
Jloi a malij'ormis. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 1 . 304/1 P. nnxli/ormisX^KBxy. what U 
called the nwect calabash. i 866 Treas. Hot. 857. 

0 . *A humorous name for the head* Rartlett 
Hict. Amer. [Cf. Pg. cabala ^ calaba fa with ca- 
beca head.] 

7 . attrib. nnd Comb , as calahashful ; calabash 
flruit^ sense 2; calabash gourd, the hottle-goiinl 
{/.agenaria vulgans) « sense i ; calabash-nut- 
meg, Monodora Myristica ; calabash - tree, a 
XxKt {Crescent ia Cujete) native to tropical America 
and the West Indies, bearing the large oval or 
globular fruit called Calabxish (sense 2) ; also a 
name of the Raobab tree. 

1^07 Si.t>ANK Jamaica 1 . p. xvi, Horses feed on “Calabash 
fniit in dry times. 1894 Hohciiell Trav. 11 . ^87 The 
“calabash gourd is much cultivated for the sake of us shell. 
1866 Treas. Bot, II. 753/1 Called .. ^Calaliash Nutmegs 
from the entire fruit rc.scnibling a smell calaliash. 1737 
Miller Gard. Diet. *d. 3' The “Calabash-Tree, grows to a 
considerable Height in the warmer Farts of America, where 
it produces a very large Fruit. 1796 Stedman Surinam 
11 . XX. 1 15 The gourd or cjillebassc tree procures them cups. 
i8z6 Kkm h PAys. Bot. 1 . 50. 
tCalabus. Obs A small kind of |^in. 

Bourne Invent. 87 Certaine smal Ordinance . . as 
Mancets. .and some Calabasses that obo ihoote small stones. 

Oalaber, calabar (kcxl&bai). Forms: 4-6 
oalabre, soalabere, 6 calubur, oalober, oallabre, 
oalabrye, oalllber, calloper, 6-7 callaber, 7 
ealiber, 9 calabar, 6- oalaber. [app. a. F. 
Calabre, Calabria, a province of Italy ; but why 
•0 called is unknown.] 

1 . A kind of fnr, apparently obtained fn>ni some 
foreign species of the sqnirrel; now, commer- 
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cklly, applied especially to the for of the grry or 
Siberian .^oirrel : also attrib. Calaber pencil : an 
artist’s colour-brush made of the hairs of this fur. 

ijSa Langu 7 *. Pt. A. vii. 357 Hie cloke of Galabre with 
knoppes of Gold. 14B3 Caxton G, dt ia Ttwr Eij, (kiwncs 
of mocho fyn cloth and furred of c^labrc, leiuce, and 
ermyn. isja-j det 34 //^w. F///, xiil, Any maner of 
furrea, other then black cony, budn, crey cony, ahankea, 
i^aber, gray, fichc. 1556 CnrpM, Cr^ Friart (1853) 50 'I'he 
ij. day of fune [i549]..ane the gray atnmeaae with the 
calober in ruwllea ware put downe. tSSS, Eoew Decads 
IV, /mi,{Arh.) 391 The i^ple of Moacouia .. haue ryche 
furres as iMbelx, Marieines, Foynea, Ciilaber. Pi at 

Diuerst Kx^er^ (*594) 14 With a fine calaber pensill firat 
dipped in y<* copprea water. iglBB Ctfti to Quetu in Nichols 
Progr, Q, Furred thorough with mynnyover and 

Galloper. 01603 Flestwoou ibid. I. 355 We sitting in 
all our calabrye clokes of murrey, did geve the newe 
shcrefia . . theire othea. ijao Stmds Surv. (cd. Strype 
1754) II. V viiL ass/i Thoae Alclermen that have not been 
Mayors are to have thur Cloaks furred with Calabrc. 
•83^53 M Cuixocii Diet. CofHM., Caiabar SMin, the Sibe- 
rian squnre' skin. <873 Uhe Diet. Arts II. qi6 Fuis, 
Skins, and I'elts imported. . 1870. .Squirrel or Calabar 150, 

1 2. The animal itself. Obs. 

^ 1607 Cowei.L Inttrpr. av. Fur re. Calaber is a little beast, 
in bigness about the quautilie of a squirell, of colour gray. 
016^ Middlfton Lmte \ Autio. Wks. V. 289 Peaits 
bearing fur. . Lamb. . wolveiin. caliber, syai in Uailky. 

Calaber, oIjs. f. Calibrk. 

Calaboose (,kxlab/7'z). U. S. [Negro French 
(of Louisiana) calabouse. acl. Sp. ca/abozo dungeon.] 
The name, in New Orleans and adjacent parts of 
U. S., for a common prison. 

1837-40 Haliuuhton S. Slick, Hum. Nature (ILirtlett) A 
large calaboose chock full of prisoners. 1850 MmS. SlOWK 
UiuL' fom’sC. XV. 148 Send them to the calaboose, or sonic 
of ihe other places, lo be flogged. 1883 Ceniut^ Mag. Mar. 
649/2 The terrors of the caUbura, with its chains and whips 
aiHl branding irons, were coudensed into the French tri- 
syllabic Cahuiousc. 

n GaTabnr tree. Name given in the West 
Indies to Muntingia Calabura (N. O. 'J'tliae£»)y 
the Silk- wood tree. 

Calaburne, variant of Calthuhn. 

U Galade (kala-d, kal^i d). [a. F. calade in same 
lense, ad. It. calata desjent, f calare L. chuUirc, 
ad. Gr. to let down, let fall.] 'I'he slope 

of a manege ground, down whicli a horse is lul- 
den at sjiecd. lo leach him to ply his haunches. 

173s in llAitiiY vol. 1 1 . 179a Osualuisio.nk lint. Spixrtstu. 

87/1. I In mod. Dll. Is 1 

II Ca^dium I^kab'-di/lm). Bot. Also 9 calla- 
dhim. [incnl L. adaptation, by Humph, i 750, in 
Heih. Atnboinense V. 318, of the Malay nnme 
k/ldily (Forbes Watson) of Caloiiium (,now Colota- 
sia) escuUntum. 'J he genus in its present botanical 
acceptation was established by Venlciiat in 1800, 
when, by a carelessness too frequent in botanical 
noincriclalure, the actual species lo which the 
name kHady belonged, was excluded from the 
Caladiums and made a Cohaifia.] 

A genus of plants belonging to the Arum family, 
giown in tins country as hot house plants, but 
cultivated in their native regions for tlnii under- 
ground conns, which contain much staich. 

Penny Qycl. Supp I it \fi L'alndimH aH'orf scene . 
yields a gre.it qii.'uiiity of niarch. 1858 Hooo t'rg. Ktngif. 
797. 1881 Mks Phafo Pt'i'cy ij* J'assion I. 370 'J'he ve- 

rand.ih was .idorncd with iitands of chon e ferns and calhi- 
diums. s88a 4 Mar. 145/3 Caladiums .will now be 

siarlitig rapidly iiuogrowih. 188^ Lauy UkassilY in Trades 
•JO Cal.idiiims and ferns growing in ihe w ildest profusion. 

t Coladrie. Obs. raic. Wyclifs adaptation of 
the Charadriu^ of the Vulg.ite, Xapadptds of the 
Septuagint. The latter was, ‘ accoiding to .Suiide- 
vall, the stone-curlew or thick kneed bustard, 
Charadrius Gi.dicnewus'' (Liddell and Seott). 
Caiadritts occurs also in later writers (quoting 
from Aristotle) as some reputed while bird. 

1388 WvcLiF Dent. xiv. 18 Etc 3e not vnclcene briddis 
.. a cormeraunt, and a c.il.idiie [138a jay ; 1611 the Storke 
and the Hcruiil. 1567 Mafckt Gr. Forest 76 The Cal.i- 
driu.s, sayth Ari.stotle, i.s of milkic colour, without any 
black spot. i6of Cmfstkr Love's Mart, clviii. ^1878) 117 
llic snow-like colour'd bird, Caladrius. 

II Calalu*. Also oalaloo, -loo, oaleloe. A 
West Indian name for various plants cultivated as 
culinary vegetables. 

1756 P. Bkownk Jamaica 174 The branrhed Calcloe 
\Solanum nodiJloruM\ . . 'I'he negroes make use of it every 
day almost in the year. Ibid. 33a Spanish Calaloe \Pkyta- 
iaeca oetandrai /bid. 340 The prickly Calaloo [Amaran- 
tus • • used us a green, when the more valuable 

sorts are scarce. 1884 Mili.kk Pianf-u., Calalts. 

CaUunanoO (kselamxijkt?). Forms: 6 oala- 
manoe, 6-9 oali- 7 oalla-, 7-9 oalllmanoo, (9 
oalamaDoa), */— oalamanoo. [Found also in Hit. 
kalamink, kalmink, Ger. kalmank, kalmang, F. 
calmande, Genev. calamandre : of unknown origin. 

The form has naturally suggested connexion with med.L 
eeunelaucuM, a kind of cap, and a cloth of camel's lutir \ but 
evidence of connexion is wanting. See Du Cange.) 

1 . A woollen stuff of hlandem, glossy on the 
surface, and woven with a satin twill and chequered 


in the warp, so that the checks are seen on ooe 
side only ; much used in the t8th c. 

SSQS Lylt Midms [see al 1398 Fumiio, Totstrima . . a 
kindc of fine Bluffs like, .callmanca 1693 Lotsd. Gm$. Na 
3833/3 His Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco. 1760 Stssmb 
Tr. Shandy 1x803) VII. xviu 33 A lawny yellow jerkin, 
turned up with red calamanco! 1848 Tuacxbsav Bh. 
Snobs tv, 1 he body . .tiimmad with caJimanca 
b. attrib. 

1603 Lond. Prodigal 1. L ssx What breeches wore 1 o* 
Saturday? lat me see: o' Tuesday my calamanco .. o' 
Thursday, my velure; o' Friday my calamxuico again. 1^ 
Foro Lady M Tr, 11. i, Diamond-but ton'd callamanco hose. 

X io Steki.e Tailor Na 96 P5 A Red Coat, flung open to 
ow a gay Calamanco WastcoaL i8ia H. K J. Smith ReJ. 
Addr. (183a) 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches. 1840 
Wheelke Westmoreland Dial. Gloss, A calluninky petti- 
coat. 

o. iUipt. Garments of this material. 

1039 Thackebav I 'irgtm. xxxti, The girls went off straight- 
way to get their best calamancoes paduasoys. .capes, etc. 
A'. Neuts^r. 'I’he seat of his striped calimancoea 

2. fig. Applied to : a. language ; b. a person. 
159a l.vi Y Midas iv. iii, Doest tliou not understand their 
[huntsmen's] language? Min, Not 1 ! Pet. Tis the best 
calainance in the world, a.<i easily deciphered as the charac- 
ters in a nutmeg. 1607 Dekker & Weii.stke Str T. Wyat 
45 A Spaniard is a Camocho, a Calinianca 

3. Applied to wood and plaster buildings. 

179a Misc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 150/a The m.snsion. was of 
planter striped with timljer, not unaptly called calliniaiico 
work. i8aa W. Invinc Branch. Hall (1835) 367 Caliutaneo 
housc>i as they are called by antiquaries. 

Calamander (ksel&ma'mdaj). Also cala- 
minder, (? oalaminda). [Of uncertain origin: 
see quot. 1 859. Clough Singhalese Diet, gi \ es kalu^ 
madttdya as the Singhalese name ; which Forlies 
Watson cites also as calumidiriya, kalumederiye, 
etc., but these may he adaptations oi the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the protiuct of Diospyros quae- 
sita (N. O. Kbenaeem\ specifically akin to ebony. 

1804 R. Phrc ivai, C^lon in Ann. Rer>. 1 1 . 47 2 The banyan, 
the cutton-trec, the tirkwood, and the beautiful calamander 
. ate indigenous here. i8a8 Hi-hi.r Joum. Upper India 
(1U441 If. 161 lY. I The Calamander tree . . is become scarce 
from the improvident use formerly m.'ide of it. x8» Hi. 
Martinrau Cinnamon 4- /’. v. 79 'i'he Iliiely-veiiiciJ cala- 
nunda. 1859 Tennfnt Ceylon 1 . 1 iii. ti8, I apprehend 
that the name Calamandei, which wa.*! used by the Dulcli, 
is but a corruption of Coromandel. 

Calomary (ktc lamdri . Also 6-7 calamorie, 

9 calanier, calamury. [f. L. ealamdri-us per- 
taining to a calamus or nen ; in Sp. calamar, F. 
calntar. From the pen-likc internal shell (and 
perhaps also having rcfeience to the ‘ ink * or 
black fluid, which these animals M|uirt out).] 

'i'he general name for C'ephalopods or C'utlle-fish 
of the family Teuthidie^ more especially of the 
genus Loligo, cuttle-fishes having a long narrow 
body flanked by two tnangular fins, and with the 
internal shell ‘a homy flexible pen*: c. g. the 
Common Calamary, S]ui<l, or rcn-fi>h. 

1567 M APLET (/V. Fotest 75 Calamaric* is like the Cuttle, 
but that she 1% a little longer. 163s .Swan .Spre M. 11670) 
342 'J'he C.d.utia' y is sometimes called the Sea-»Icrkc. Imv- 
ing as it wei^ .s knife niid » pen. Some call him the Ink- 
horn-tish 1758 P/iil Trans. 778 The body of the . . 
Calamary is a sort of < .’irtil.igiiious case of a roundish ob- 
long shajie. 1848 Cari'fnifr Anun. Phys. roi 'fhe body 
. furnished with a fin-like expansion behind, as in the 
calamary. 1854 Wooiiwaho Moliusca iii ii The caLiniary 
can even strike the suiface of fhe sta with its tail. 

IlCalambac (kse lambtek). Also 7 oallam- 
book. oalombuo, 7-8 oalamba, 8 -bo, 8-9 -beg, 

9 -bao. \Kalambak is given by Crawfurd nntl 
Forbes- Watsi in as Malay and Javanese: Col. Yule 
thinks ‘it pcili. came with the article from Cham|3a ' 
in Anam. The other forms are corruptions or 
adaiitations in rorlugiitse and other r'.nroi^an 
laiigs : French has ealambof, -baft, -boue, -bou, 
hour.] 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood tir F.ag1e-wood, 
produced by Aquilana Agallocha, Koxb. (Sec 
Aoaf.mk^h.) 

(So nil recriit authoritirs on Indian Botany. Aloexytum, 
rcg.irded as fhe source by earlier authors, is now given up.) 

1 1553 Harros' Decades if As/a 1 . ix. 1 itransl. Yulc>Canipa, 
ill ibc iiiuuiitAin.s of which grows the eenuine aloes-wood, 
which the Moors of those parts call Calambuc.) 1594 
Merry Knack in Hazl. /W«/ y VI. 571 Then will I have 
. Calambac and Cassia 1667 II. Oi.denbumo in Ph/l. 
Trans. II. 417 Where the best Calamba-wood, or Palo 
d'Atiuila, gr< ws. 1690 Songs Costume ( 1840) 189 Calembuc 
combs 111 piilvil case. ^ 175X Ciiamiurs CycL s.v. Aloes, The 
cnl.iinl]o. is brought in small bits of a very fragrant scent. 
1871 K. Balfour Cycl, India, Calambac, CaLtmhao, Co- 
lamheg, also called Aloes woixl is the AgaJlochnm of the 
ancient. s and the Agilla or Kaglewood of the inotlerns. It 
is produced in Siam and SUhet hy Ay uilaria Agallocha. 
1885 G Wait Dnt. Kcou. Prod. India s. v., In the in- I 
terior of old trees we found irregular masses of harder and 
darker coloured wood, which constitutes the famous Kagle- 
wood. .called . .akso Calombac, Agallochuro, Aloe or Aloes 
Wood. 

II CalambouT. In 7 eallembour. One of the 

Fr. forms of prcc. [Sec LitlrA] 

Said in modern !< nglish Diciionaricb to be ‘A species of 


Agallodnun or aloe s -iwwd, less fregnmt than caloHihac, 
am by cabinet-nuikers* : but this appears to be merely an 
error c^ed from dictionary to dictioneiy. 

s688 iiand, Goa, No. soix/8 A little Caflmboor Box. 1847 
Ceaig, CeJkMf Aw, Aloes-wood. CeAtaMAsMr, the name given 
10 a spedcs of aloes-wood. [In WumE,OciLvut,CssaBU..) 

Oalamel* obt. fonn of Calomicl. 

Oalament, obs. form of CALAiiiNr. 

Calamer, variant of Calaiiabt. 
OalamilbroiUI (kseUroi fSros), a. Bat. [f. 
Calam-db + -FEBOU8.] tft. Producing cnlms^ 
culmiferous {obs.\ b. Bearing reeds, reedy. 

17S3 CHAMBEiie Cyct, Su/p,, Calam(/eroMs, a denomina- 
tion given by Bome to those otherwise called culmiferoua 
plants. 1847 In Craig; and later Diets. 

Ca'laniifoniif [f. as prec. -f -fobm ; cf. F. 
ca/amt/erme.] Of the shape of a calamns, reed, 
or feather. s88t in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

11 Calan^na'ria^ tr. and sb. [L.: in full lapis 
ealamindris ‘ calamine stone *, f. med.L. calamina : 
see Calamine.] Earlier name of Calaminb. 

*977 Habrison England 111. xiL (1878) 79 Those other 
whicn we call calaminares and spectuares. 1389 Lloyd 
Treas. Health S vij. Take . . of the stones called l.axulus and 
Calaminoiis. 1790 tr. I.eonardud Mirr. Stones 93 Calami- 
uaris, IS a Stone, yellow, tender, not lucid, nor transparent 
1790 Ubawex Le.r. Mercat. 11793) 5B3 Somersetshire Pro- 
duce . Copper. Lapin Calaminans, Crystal 

t CaUviniliarj, -at, a. Obs. Adapted forma 

of preceding. 

io 6 a Fuller Worthies 111. 17 I'he Colaniinary-stone beiM 
of it self not wortli alx)ve six pence in the pound. 1799 CT 
Smith Laborat. II. 446 Prepare and calcine . . some small 
bits of calamiury slune. x86o Mayme A'jt/. Lex., CalatuL 
marts.. of or belonging to calamine, .calaminor. 

Calaminary, mistaken form of Calamary. 

i6ao Vfnnkh Pia Recta iv. 76 The Calaminary, the 
Cnttle-fi%h. .ire euen of one and the .same nature. 

Galaminda, -der, obs. ff. Calamander. 
Calamine kce l^mdin). [a. F. calamine, ad. 
med.L. calamina, app. (like the Ger. galmei, for- 
merly kalmei '.--caltnia) comij^ted by the alchemists 
from L. cadtnia, Gr. xafi/icto, xofl/iia, * calamine*. 

Agricola supposed the nnme lo he from talatnus reed, in 
allusion to tne slender stalaciilic forms common in the 
tadmta /ornatum tuxidc of xinc from funiace chimneys'.) 

An 01 e of zinc : oiiginally applied, like m^.L. 
lapis calaminaris, and the eadmia of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCOa, and the h>droufi silicate 
Zn, Si(>„ H,0 but chiefly, in France and Fjigland, 
to the former, which is an abimdant and important 
English ore of zinc. The silicate, found inCarin- 
thia, Hungary, J'/clgium, New Jersey, etc., is dis- 
tinguished as Siliceauj or Electric Calamine. 

The chemical difference between the two orex was esta- 
blLhcd by Situlh.son in 1803; in 1807 Un.>ngniart unfortu- 
nately chose calamine a.s the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the other ore as sine carbona/Je, which 
Ueudant m 1832 named .Smithkonitu. This nomenclature 
ix followed by Dana. But common English and French 
use iser Littr<$' continued to apply the name calamine to 
the carbonate; and in conformily with this Brooke and 
Miller in 1852 reversed Bcudaiit's use of calamine and 
smithsonite. With British mineralogists, chemists, miners, 
and nianuracturers,t/i/0»//ifff therefore means the carbonate. 

s6oi Hoi i anl> Pliny II 520 Some thinkc it better to wipe 
. the ilnst from the Cainniine with wings. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Min. 11. iB Having here [in England] both the be.st 
Copper and Calajiiinu of any (wrt of Europe. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat. I. 470 Zinc in the state of calamine. 
1799 G. Smiih Laborat. I. 343 Calamine is dug in mines 
auout Mendip, etc. in the West of England. x8<m Smith- 
son in /’A i/. Trans. XCIll. 16 This calamine hence con- 
sists of— Carbonic ariil, 0.35a ; Calx of xmc, 0.648. xBxa 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 373 Calamine, which is a com- 
bination of zinc with oxygene and cartaniic acid. i8m 
Urr Dht. Arli s v.Hinc, 'l nc principal ores of zinc are the 
sulphuret lalled blende, the silicate called calamine, and 
the sp.trry c.il>iiiiinc, or the carbonate. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 231 Zinc Carbonate, an insoluble substance, 
occurring n.*itive as cal.iinine. 1875 Urb Dtif. Arts 111 . 
1187 Calamine is a mineral occurring usually in ixmcrction- 
ary forms and cniiq^ict masses, yellowish-white when pure 
.. it is a norinal carbonate of zinc . . CaLiiiiiiie is worked 
ill a rich mine of g.ilcna at Holywell. .The second locality 
orc.il.iminc IS in the magnesian limestone formation. 1877 
W\n8 Dnt. Chem. V. 1067 Zinc occurs as carbonate, form- 
ing the ore called calamine; ms silicate or siliceous cala- 
mine ; as sulphide or blende. 

b. attnb., as in oalamine stone lapis cala- 
fftinaris (see CAl.AMiNAKlHb 
1601 Holland PHny II. 486 Bra-sse . . Made . . of the 
Chal.unine stone, named otherwise Cadniia. 1761 Hume 
Hist. hng. II. xliv. 5UI Oil, calaminestone, glasses., 
had been appropri.itcfI to monopolists. x8oa dMiTHSON 
in Phil. Trans. XCllI. 17 The smallness of these calamine 
crystals. 

Calamint (kir’Umint). Forms ; 4-7 oalR- 
ment, 5 6 oalamynt(6, 6 -menthe, 7 oalamintb, 

8 calemint, 6- oalamint. [ME. calament, a. F. 
calamcnt (14 th c. in Littre), med.L. calamentum, 
ad. 1.. calamint he, it. Gr. leakajtivBrj, /rdXdfUFflot, ap- 
plied to the same or some similar plant. The Gr. 
is explained from /caX 6 s beautiful -f Rirbr}, jilrBot 
mint : but this is perh. only popular etymolo^. 
The Eng. word was subsetiueiilly assimilated to Xe 
L. form, and to min/.] 

A genus of aromatic herbs, Calamintha (N. O. 
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LaMatm\ including the Common Calamint (C. 
officinalis^^ formerly in rtpuie fur its medicinal 
virtues, Lesser Calamiut (C. Nepelc^t Wood Cala- 
mint (C. sylvatica\ and several other species. 

(cia(^ Gloss, ill NVr.-WilIcker 557 CalomtHtum^ fAnglo> 
Fr.) calementc.] imi iVardrobe A cc. 16 Edw. //, 93 Cala- 
merit 4// per lb. 1398 Thevisa Earth. I)t P. R. xvii. xxxiv. 
(1495 6a { CAl.'inient i.s an hcrlie like Myntc. C’1440 Promp, 
Paro, 58 Calamynt, herbe, calametita^ balsamita, iMi 
Turner /A riia/ i. 11568)81 Calamynt .is good for them that 
ar byten of scrpcnnw. 1579 Lanoham Card, Health 11633) 
iia Calamcrit driinke three dayes, lielpeth the Jauiidies. 
1596 .Si'KNsLH Q. III. li. 49 liut til' aged nourse . . Had 
gathertd rew . . and calamint. i6a^ B. Jonson Pan's An- 
HIV. 93 Blue hare bells, pagics. pansie.'i, calaminth. s688 K. 
Hoi Ml'. Atmourvw. 11..8/1 Calamint is piirplisih, and of a 
blush colour. 1833 Hooker Erit. flam 940. 
tCa lamist. Ods.—^ [f. L calam-us ] 

1 . ‘ One w’lio plays upon n reed, a pijier.* 

1656111 hl.OVHT iHosSfl^r.’ 1678111 PHILLirS. 

2 . * One haumg Ins hairo tinning vpwords.* (Cf. 

next.) 16x3 111 COCKRRAM. 

t Calami'strate, 0 b$, rare. [f. L. <■«'«■ 

mistrCit'US crisp tl, curled, f calamistrum curling- 
iron; cf. K. calamistrer] trans. To cuil, crisp, 
frizzle ' the hair). Hence Oalamlfltra tloii. 

i6ai Burton Ana/. MH. iii ii. 11. ii. 469 Which lielike 
tn.ikcs great women to ealamistiatc and cud it up. Jbiil, 
III. li. II. Ill, WlirM (hose . ralami''tratiuns, ointments, etc'. 
Khali be added, llicy wdl make tiie veriest dowdy other- 
wise, a goddess. 

Calaniite (lc<'C*lani.*>it). [ad, nind I., generic 
name cuUimites. f L calamus retd ; ste -ri'h.J 

1 . /'alsfont. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Mc.isures, of which the steins 
are found in jointed fragments, rildicd and fiurowed. 
They are genei.illy co isidertd to ha\e lx*en aided 
to the existing Ef/tttu tacee/ or Mare's-tails,but tlieir 
stem was fiuiiished with wood and bark. 

1837 Penny ( ytl. VII. 29 C'.il.iiiiues have been found 
witli .1 di.inictcr of fouiiei 11 iiu lies. 1849 11 Mil lkh O. R. 
Eand\t.\i\. cd. a 175 .Some pl.int lescinbiing a c.duinite of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 1 Iawson J'^afth Man v. 104 I 
Calamiies, gigantic and overgrown maius*>tAils. 

2 . Mm. A Villiety 01 tremolite ^ white hoin- 
blende) occiirii g in crystals soitk times reed like. 

188a Waits Hict ( 'hent. 1 1 1, Calamity is an a.spaiagu.s> 
green variety of trcmolitc, found, in .Sweden. 

t 3 . ‘A name given by some to the ostcocolla 
, . others have called some ol tlie lossile coiall- 
oides liy this nainc.' Ohs. 1753 Ciiambek.s Cyi.1. Suf>p. 
Calamitous (kahe mit >s), a. fad. F. cala- 
vtiteux, -eus ^i6ih c. in J.ittie) ad. L. calautiO 
bMi.f, contr. of calamifdt-o^ns adj , from calami- 
tdt-em (^KbAWiTV. t'rho conti acted t(‘iminatiori 
has supplied an analogy for seveial sinular 
furnialioiis in French and Fng. : sec-iTura, -oii.s.'i] 

1. hraught with or causing calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, iiflHetioii, or misery. 

*545 JoVK /i r/. Dan. vi. K.i Here in to be noted auiMher 
hcucy threltMiiiig i%hi(h piecliLth the < .d.imitous allliLiioiiH 
of y cliirche. 1646 .Sir T. Bkownk Pseud E/f. ij 1 h.iC 
c diimitous error of the jewes, mis.'inprthcnding ihfAPniplic- 
Me< of i heir Mess. as. _ 1797 Hk /’ok I' nr. I tadenv, vii. 

I 43 In former times, it was h dism.il and lalain'toiis 
thing for a tradcsnia i to break. 1779 84 C 'oiv / ov. (i7 kj) 
VI. 1984 'I’lic 1 itc ral iinito.is nfcidciit. 1839 uiKi w am. 
Grene lit I'lg Conic ts, in which victory would be un- 
profitable, defeat cal.iiniious. 

t 2 . Of |)risons; Involved in r.alamity, dislnss, 
or afllictlon ; distressed, unfurtunatc, nnseiable. 
Ohs 

166S Act Pre.'ent. <4 Phrs in Loud, a Fire .. 

rendnng very miny of the Iidcihiiaiiti ralaniilou-. 1796 
Ayliffk Parerg 31 1 'I’he Tears anil Pr.iycrs of i.ilaintioiis 
PcrsoiiA. 175a Johnson b antb'. No. 190 P6 J'iiou bast 
seen lue happy and c.dainitoii,. 

Calamitously (ka]ie'm!t.asli>, adv. [f prec. 
-f-i.V- J In a calaiiutous luaniier ; di-a^tiouslv. 

1794 I.D. AurKl ANO r<7rr. iiS’6a) III a a 1 - very subject in 
whii h be h.ns Ixiine n p.irt has tnded c.ilaiiiiio-Lisly. 

Cala mitouaness. / are. [f . as prec. t-NE-S-S.] 
Calamitous condiiitm or quality. 

1667 11 Moke II. IX. 11713' 1 14 The CalnmitouN- 
nesH of this Scene of thing . 185J bMini Eng. 4- Er. Dnt. 
Calaniitousncss. .aj; reuse wisCte. 

Calamity (kalcemftib Also 5-6 calimyte, 

6 7 calanaili'^. [a. F. calarnilJ, f. J.. calamitat-em 
(noin. calami/as^^ damage, disaster, adveisity; by 
l^atin writers nssociaied with calamus straw, corn- 
stalk, etc , in the sense of damage to crops from 
hail, mildew, etc. But there is difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the force of the suffix, which ety- 
mologically could give only some such srnse as 
* the quality of being a rn/nwMJ, reed, or straw ' (cf. 
cTtilas, auc/onlaSt bomtas) ; hence some would 
refer it to a lost ^calamis * injured, damaged *, 
whence inco/umts * uninjured, sound *. 

Bacon {Sylva 5 669) thuA fancifully etymologired the 
woid 'Another ill arcident U drouth, at the spindling of 
the corn, whirh with us is rare, but in hotter countries com- 
mon : insomuch tlie word calawitas was first derived from j 
ealatHus. when the corn could nut get out of the stalke.'] I 
1 . The state or condition of grievous affliction or | 


adversity : deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adverse circumstance or event 
1490 Caxton Kneydos xvL to He was restored .. from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right erete proKperite. ^1500 
Wot-SRV in Ellia Orig. Lett. 1. 103 11 . 6, 1 snalbe releuyd 
and in this my calaniyte holpyn. 1555 Edkn praties (y, 
Iml. It. 1. (Arb 1 109 They felf from one calamitie into an 
other. if/ffM Smaks. Rout, 4 r Jul. 111. iii. 3 'i'hou art wedded 
to calamitie. 1611 Cockbram, Calamity^ misery. 9750 
Johnson Rambl No. 903 P 3 So full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1754 Richardson 
Grandtson HI. x.yx. 35a, 1 am in calamity, niy dear. 1 
would love you if you were in calamity 1841-44 Emer- 
son ATf„ Com/^eMsa/ioa Wks. JJohn) I. 59 Yet the com- 
pensations of calamity ure made apparent to the under- 
standing also, after long intervals of time. 

2 . A giievous disaster, an event or circumstance 
causing loss or misery ; a distiessing misfortune. 

155a Abp. \\Kmi.roHCa/eeh. (1884*39 Thair is nacalum'tie 
. that may chance to man or woman. 1586 Coi.an Haven 
Health Ixxv. 1636) 81 A giiefc of the head, proceeding of 
a rhcuine, which is a common calamity of Students. 1671 
Mil. ION Samson 655 'I'he beating well of all (.ulamities. 

I 1683 Burnet tr. Mores Utopia 143 Bcoause of any great 
Calamity that may have fallen on tlicir IVrson. 1748 Jchin- 
soN A. Wks. 1816 X. 395 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant Lalainities. 1871 Morli Y / W/a/rr ' 1886 6> 
Voltaire .saw his (Newton'-sJ death mourned as a public 
cal.imity 

t Ca laxnize, rA Ohs.^^ fad. Gr. KoXaf t^tiv 
to pip?<m a iced, f. NoAa/ior letd : see CbM.AMUti.J 1 
iftlr. To pijie or sing. 1656 in Blount 

II Ga laiuode'udron. Palstont f f. Or. KdKnfAos 

reed bi.i'dpov trcc.J A supposed genus of fossil 
trees; the fruits me found along with calnmites, 
and arc si'p|'0-.ed by many to b. long to them. 

1873 Dawson luirt/i 9- fl/an vi. i The Cakimodcndron 
or kccd-lrce had sI-iiin with lliick woody walls. 

Calamury, variant ol Calamauv. 

II CalamTlS (kiedumi^s). Also 6 kalmus, cai- 

rn uj. I a L (ir. NuXapos reed.] 

1 1 . A iced, n c.mc: \aguely iis' d by eaily writers, 
after l.aliii or (iitck aiilliois. C'h.f. 

1398 Tkcvisa Earth. De P. R .x\\\ xxix (140';) 699 C.ila- 
mns IS holowe wyihin as a ranc. Ib.d. xxx. 629 .Str.'iwc is 
railed < alamns vsuaits. 1597 CIfharo Herbnl 1. xlv. 63 
Ibasiaid or false C'aUimis g ows natuially at the fy.>t of a 
hill. i6ot Hull AND Pliny I. 375 'J he shorter ;ind thicker 
that the rt«d is, the better is the Ciilaiims. 1719 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 53 the true or biller C.ilainus is a 
Kind ol Kied. 

2 Sweet Calamus, C. aromaticity : a. si^rnc 
eastern aromatic jilant or plants (^stippo-ed by some 
to hii Audi opogon Schanauthiis, the .Sweet-scented 
Lemon (»iass of Mal‘'.bi!); b. applied by some 
lOiglish hcibalists to the native Sweet I'lag or 
.Sweet Kush A torus ( aiamtti'', 

1388 Wvri IF A-rX'. xwii 10 I)an, and Cn'ecf*, and Mo«r 1 , 
seiltibMi (otth inthifnirii cal.unus. 13981 Rhvi«.A Earth. De 
P. R XV. Ixxiii. 14^31 IS ('ul.TiTiuin *.inell\lh full swelc of 
yucry. 1533 Com ri>ai e y' /*. vi. 20 Wherfon* tiringe ye me 

swele snullin.^c f'alamiis fioiii f.irre lounirrcs? x6ii 
Bull E E V. xvK, 23 c ihon of vweel lakiniusK twerdaie 
Kalnuisl (uu liiiruircd and fC'tic slukcls. 1630 Kawm v ti. 
Eatons Life tS- /VnM 45 Broadi Miili. a lilile Angdlica 
.Seed, .and Calamus. 1741 Compl. J am. Pt, <e 1 iv. 243 
C.il.umis AitimaiiLUs 3 Ounces, leaves of Wall Hue 4 
Ouiii IS. 1794 Makmn Rousseau's Pot. xviii. 2si 0 \ planiK 
not tiliareous C.d.iiiius An.iiKilici.s or Sweet Kii'.h. 1851 
Lonof. Cold, /.eg, Ea'ivity vi, A'lolhei goblet I .. Sur 
. . drops of ni)rih And calamus tlicicin I 

3 . A gem s» ol palms coinjiiising many apucie*;, 
the stems of wlii.h giow to an extraordinaiy 
length, niiv! form canes or ratt.ins. 

1836 Penny Crrl. VI. 135/2 Cidamus the speci*s . . prow 
in the rtMC‘.ts, ciimb ng f»ver trees and bu«;ln*s lo a gro.aer 
c.\U-nt ihan any other known fjlaiils 1B85 H. Stanifv 
( ongo, 'I'fie luxuriant and cridlexs 1> iigtlis of calamus aro 
ii*-iTul fi^r ftoiHiug uiid verand.ih mats. 

4 . * A tlsiidar stem without an articulation * 
{ 7 'rcas. Pot.^, 

iCaTamy^. Obs. rate. Also chaalamsr. 
F.irly form of Calami 8, in sense a. 

1389 Wxci.iF Ex. xxx 24 'J’.ak to thee swete smeMynpe 
ihlnuis. .ol chaalamy I1388 calaniy]. — *Jer. vi. 90 Wlierto 
to me . . 3ee bnngcii . calaiiiy swoio Mnelleiide? 

tCa lamy'^. Ohs. rare. [Cf. Ger. ] 

1736 C. LutA.s Ess. IPatefs I. ii Lapis calami naris, or 
cnamia ; in our language calam.nc, calainy, or cadiny. 

+ Cala'llder, -re. Obs. [a. F. calaudre ( ■■ 

It. calamira, Sp. calatulria), ad. med.L calandra^ 
CIr. «dAai8pM7, nil applied to the same biid.] 

A •'petics of lark \AlauJa C alatuira^ with a body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, found in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

*599 Namiik Lent. Stuffeh^ He wax a I'riton of his time, 
and a sweete singing calander lo the smte. 1616 Surfu & 
Makkii. Loun/r. L'ar/n 796 Concerning the nature of the 
C.dander . . she is hard (o tame, if she be not taken in the nest. 
18^ Kkks Cyil.t Calandra^ the calandre lark. 

Calander, obs. lorra of Calendek. 
li CalandO (kala*nd^). [It. catando slackening, 
descending: cf. Calade.] A musical direc'ion 
indicating that the tone is to be gradually dimia- 
ished, and the rate slackened, 
t Oalandring. Obs, [cf. Calendar v. and 
jA'J a kind ol stuff. 


1697 Evelyn Numism, viiL ato Several sorts of SttiiTi, 
Calandring and ChambJetings. 

Calangall, var. of Galinoalr, a plant. 

II Calangay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine islands. 

>753 Chambrrs CyeL Sn/p., Calangay .. has a crest of 
white feBthen. 1775 in Ash ; and in subseq. Diets. 
Calange, obs. ioiin of Challkaue. 

Calepash, Oedapee, var. CALiiMSir, Calipee. 
Ca'lapite, calappite. [in Fr. caiapUe \ f. 
Malay calapa^ kalappa^ the coco-nut.] A stony 
concretion sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet ; a vegetable bezoar. 

Calapyne, var. of Calepine. 

Calash fk&loe/), sb. Also ygalleah, oalleohe, 
oalesh, galeohe, 7-8 oaluohe, q oaldcho. [a. F. 
caliche, fiom Slavonic: Boh. koUsa, Pol. kdtaska^ 
dim. of kofasa * wheel-camnge \ f. koto wheel : cf. 
Russ, kolaska calash, kolesS wheel. In Eiig , after 
many eccentricities, the word settled down as ca- 
lash ; but the Fr. foim caliche is frequent in modern 
wi iters in relereiice to the Continent or Canada.] 

1 . A kind of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable foloing hood or lop. In 
C.inada, a two-w'hethd, onc-stated vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a scat tor tlie diiver on 

I the Splashboard. • 

a. Foiin caliche, etc. 

1666 I.on i Caz. No. 104 '1 The Pope . . taking the nir in 
aruh C.iIclI'c. 1673 IIiimikn Mutt, it la Moae t6, 

I ha\’c been at your la.Nigings in my new (Jaleche. 1676 
EiHKHknoK Man 0/ Mode iii. ii 11864 'Jiuly iheic is 
a bell air in Gulleshes ok well as men. 1678 Builuk lltid. 

Ill II 671 Ladles huined in ('allcilicsiWiili (.'uiiiLtb at their 
Fuutiiieiis llreeclics. 1681 Dinei ky ')rnl. Tour Del. in 
Ttans. Kilkenny A rchtrrl. Sot. Ser. 11. 11864' 4^ f I'® 

Mudell of a C ile-^h or Hclunc to be drawn with one Horse. 
170J Land. CfiJ. No. 38^.1 ^7 A Caiiiiuii .Micit . carried away 
part of his C'alec lie. 1843 GKiiSLiv Erank's E'irst I rip 
to LoHltuent 24 A calcthc was Lallod, x866 Tiioffau 
Yankee tn Can. 1. 10 'I he L'aii.idiaiis. .were riding about in 
C.1 leches. 

E. Form calash. 

^ 1679 K. Mansi i i Norr. Po/frA/’Ai/ 43 Proposing firs! logo 
in Ins Cal.t-sli, and pa.ss for a French-man S7is F. Fui 1 er 
M.d.C) tun. 43'! he Motion [ofa] .li,hi C.'ila.sh at first m.iy 
seem a little tioublcsonic, and the Slioi ks too rude. 1649 
Sir K Wijson /.//*• . 1862 1 111. i9y Shrping in the Calash. 

2. ’rhe fiildmg hood of such a caiiiagc , also, the 
hood ol a bathing machine, pe ambulator, etc. 

1856 A. Smiiii Mr. Ledbury I. xv. 117 'Hn. c.dash ofa., 
batlnng-inai.lnne. 

3 . A woiniin’s hood made of silk, supj)orttd 
with whalebone or cane hoops, and projecting be- 
yond the face. Foinierly in common use. 

*774 ^Cfstm Map. II ^59 Chip hals or calashes. 1791 
Wi-sj Kv in U’ks. 1879' VIII. 307 Ci^e no tiikct to any inat 
we,ar calashes. 1848 T liALKLMAY I’an. l-air xxxix, 1 hat 
lady III htr clo>;s and talash. 1859 Hawthoknl Blilhed. 
Rout. II xn 212 Priscilla wore . a c.ilnsh, wliidi she had 
Hung back fiom her head, leaving it suspended hy the 
strings. 1867 Mrs Ciaskfi l O-.i/i/fW . 18,3 52 Three or 
lour l.idics in calashes met at Miss B.ii krr's door. A (..nlnsh 
. IS .'t (oveiing woin over tapii iiul unlike the heads lasieiicd 
on old-hishioncd gigs. 

4 . a IE ib., fis in calash-driver, -head, -top. 

iBaa Edtn. Rtv. XXXVII. 255/4 His sketch ol the cnlash- 
dnver. 1894 .Scon St, Ronans vi8j2 233 I'l he vchiclej hud 
a calash In ad. 

Cala'sk, v. Also 9 callash. [f. prec. sb.] 

It arts. To luinish with a calash. 

1807 W. I Rvi NO (1824)32 Well calloRh'd with- 

out and well bolster'd within. 

Cnlaah, obs. foim of Galosh. 

Galas . ic, a. so in Bui ton for chalastuk, ad. Gr, 
XaAoffTi«oj laxative. 

i6ai Burton Anat Mel. ii. v. iii. i. (1651) 401 OctaviiiR 
Horatiunus . prescribes culastick Cataplasms, or dry purging 
niedicii.ex. 1656 Bi.oun i Clossogr.,L alastuks, purging iiiede- 
Lines, or oyiumcnts. 1678 Phillifn, Calasttiks. 

Calat e, var. of C allet, Obs., drab, strumpet. 
Calathian Ckal^i')7i&n), a. [ad. L. calathidna, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, calatina {viola).'] In 
Calathian Violet, a name transierred fiom Pliny, 
identihetl with a gentian ( pneumonanihe), 
157B Lyte Dodoens 11. xxi, Of Autuniiie BelHourcs, or 
Calathian Violets .. Cordtis rallcth PneumonautheX 

and truly it seemeth to he a certaync kinde of Gentian. 
x6oi HoiiJtND Piiny II. 85 Some smell not at all, to wit, 
the Calathian Violet with the small Itafe. 1 1806 R. Surtees 
Poetn in Taylor 11832 201 Our autumn fields arc with 
pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing violet. 

II Calathi'dium. Pot. [mod.L ; dim f. L. 
calathus (see below).] * A name for the head of 
dowers (or better for the involucre only) of Com- 
posite’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk 

Calatniform >krel&]iifpjm), a. Bot. [mod. f. 

L. type ^calathi/ormis basket shaped, f. calathus 
basket (see below) + -formis -form : cf. F. calathi^ 
forme.] ;See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calathi/orm, cup-shaped ; 
of somewhat liemispherical outline. 

dCalathug (k8e l&]>Ai). PI. -i. [L.: a. Gr. 
itoRaBot vase-shaped basket, as seen on the head 
of Demeter in ancient Greek statues.] 
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OALAVAirCB. 

L An nncient basket (In senlptnre, etc.). 

m$ Crahuis cyu Sm^., TIm talalluu or worh-lMudMt 
W MiBotva, n no let* edebrnted nmong tlio pocii, than h«r 
distaff. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mart. 1 . ao On the need is a 
or baskci. 1857 Biscm A nc. Poilny 1 . \1B58i 43. 
2. /^^/.-bCalathid.uu ; ‘The head of nowera 
borne composites* \^Treas. Bet. 1866). 
Calavanoe (ivse l&vseos). ? Obs, Forms : 7 
gorvauoe, caravauoe, 8 oalU-, oallevanoe, oall- 
▼anao, kalavansa. 8 oallivanoy, 8- oalli-, oala- 
ToAoe. [Orig. gat-vancej caravatice, a. Sp. garbamo 
chick-pea, accordiiig to Larramendi ad. liasque 
garbantiUy f. garau seed, com + atUzu dry. (Dies 
says the question oi derivation from Gr. kpiUiy^os 
chick-pea is not worth consideration ; though the 
Pg. form €f va/tfo suggests connexion with Uic Gr.) 
Calavance appears to have come into Kng through 
some foreign lang. which changed r into /.] 

A name lorcert.un varieties ol pulse, as DolUhos 
ba/ baJensiSy D, siiiensisy etc. 

i6ao Cocka's Ptary il. jiivY.) They make their provition 
in abounUance. .gaivances, or iini:ill peu/e or bcanch. 1767 
ChroH. in Ann. Ktg. ij 6 a Orders of nis Majesty 111 c0unt.1l 
. . linportaiion into tins Kii^duiii of oats .. peas, bean.s, 
tares, calluain-ics. 1778 84 Cook Voy. vij^i 1 . ^46 Kicc, 
callevaiices, and water-melons. Jfud. 355 i'o bring aaay 
the iiiaue and callavaiiccs. 1779 Funhlsi Ne-iu Uumm 104 
Abounding with kalavansas \be.iiiS, but haviiig no rice. 
s8a9 Mahnvai F. MilUmay vi, Salt nsh and ralavan* es, fur 
SUCH was our cat go. (. 1880 .Sir J. Houkick in Yule 
S.V , Wiien J VI as in the Navy, haricot beiiiis were in con- 
stant u^e as a substiLuie for potatoes, and, in lirozil and 
clsewheic weie called Calavaiices. 

Calaverite ^kalie-vei .^u). Min, [f. Calaveras in 
Caliioriiia ^where hrst found) + -irK.J A Iclluiid 
of gold, 01 of gold an<l.silvL‘r,bi'onye-ycllow, massive, 
and without ciyst.illinc st; ULtiirc-. 

1868 JJana Mih. 795 Supp.) C.ilaveiitc is fretinently as- 
•ociated with petyiie. 1874 Proc. Afirrr. Phil. :,oc. XIV. 
C.ilavenie . is associated with sylvanite and quartz. 

Oalaw, variant ol Cal> 00. 

C ilawey, v,ir. of Cai.kwjsy, Ohs , a kind of pc.'ir. 
Galo* (koclk). A/in. and Geoi. [a. Cler. Jcalk 
lime, MlUi kalcy OHG. c/ia/ch ( = OE. cealc 
Ch.vlk), WGcr. a. L. calc-cm ycalx) lime. In 
adopting the (ierni.in term, English niiiieralogisis 
have spell it like I.atin, and extended its use.J 
Lime. ui»ed<i//n^ oxwxcomb. ‘lime , calcareous*, 
as in C'ai.c- H iNTKit, -kpah, -iufp; also oalo- 
aphanito, a calcareous variety of aphainte ; oalo- 
•schist, calcareous schist, Imiestniic shale. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life \\\ 53 Dark groy micaceous 
limestone or < ah'-schist. 1879 Rui lly Stud. Kth ks xni. 247 
The c.'iL-aphainie schist ha.s asrhisiusc structure. 

II Calcsiiro tkalker^ [Kr. t^ad. 1 ^. calcdrius^ ; 

‘ calcaicou.s’, sb. in Geology ‘calc.aieuus s one, 
lime^.tone’.J In calcatre grassier and caluvre 
silicieux tilt com sc and siliceous limestone the 
French names of two Middle Eo>.,ene stiata of the 
Pans bn.sin, used by geologists gcnei.illy. 

1O33 f.Yi M, Prim. Geol. III. C4 The yellowish white 
binlilinv;-stnnc of l^iri'., well known I y the n.inn* of Cal- 
Cairo grosaot. 1838 — A/cw. ' 180., 3 xi '1 he calcaire 

silicciix and ihe cal .liif* giossiir occupy distim t p.iris of 
the Pans h.xsiii itiyj Dawson / ar//i .Man x. '.47. 1874 

Dawkins i ave Hunt li. 26 'Phe s.imc may also be said of 
the calcairc grossier of I he basin of P*iris. 

t Cctlcane. ( Vn. [s^ e - a n k 2 a. ) 1 1.avy's name 

for chloiide of c.-ilcium . cf. hismuthr.ne. 

181R .Sir H. Davy i hem. Phtlos. 348 Calcanc consists of 
31 chlorine and 19 of < ah iiiin. 

Calcaneal, Calcanean tkalk/~< n/Td. -in), a. 
Phys. [I. \.. ia!iiuie-um •ki.y -an.] Of or be- 
longing to thj ])ec 1-bone. 

1847 9 I dnu f yi I Anat. /fr Phys. IV. 770/1 A superior .ind 
infr nor cahanc.il bran« h aie jt^cneially obscived. 1855 
OwbN Skei. iV I eeth (15 I'lierc aic three calc .meal processes. 

Hence Caloaii«"o- iii,a). eonibiniiig loiin, 
as in calnineo-cuboixly -scaphoid, -//^/ViZ adjs. 

1836 39 ToiJO Cvil Anat. 4- Phys. II. 340 The strong 
calcant'o-cubotd li^'amcnt. i8m K. Wilson Anat. Vade At. 
131 '1 he inferior c.tlc.inro-hca| hold ligament is a bro.id and 
fibro-cartilai'lnout band of li(;amcnt. >830 47 'I'ituu i yil. 
Anat. Jfr Phys. 1 1 1 452/1 I he ralcaneo-tibi.d articulation. 

II Calcanenm (ktelkv^-n/nm). Phys. [L. (c»j) 
calidiieum f. tali em hi el.] The bone of the hei. 1 . 

1751 CiiAMiiicKs (> A 1798 C. H. W11KIN80N Fss Phys.ff 
Philos. 39 The Calcancuin or Inxrk. 1866 IIuxi.fy Preh. 
Hem. C aithn. 94 The whole lei>j*ih of the limb from the 
..head of the femur lo the under surface of the calcancuin. 

t Caloanth. Obx. Name of a plant. 

1607 'l orsFLL Fourf. Beasts 398 The fume of wall wort, 
calcanth, par.scly . do also k II mice. 

Calcanth, -thurn, vitriol ; see Chalcanthum. 
Caloanthus, iinpro|jerf.Cif alo-.Calycanthijs. 
Calcar^ fnd. It. calcara *a lime- 

kill* (i'loriob ‘a kind of oven or furnace to cal- 
cine vitreous matter in* (Harelti) ; cf. L. caUdria 
liinc-kiln, fern. sing, of calcdrius, f. calx, ~cis lime.] 
1 . Ill Glass-making : * A sm-i II furnace, in which 
the first calcination is made of sand and potash, 
for the formation of a frit * fUrc s.v ). 

s66s C. Mk.hrkt ir. AVrf-x Art Glass ig Mix ft xpread 
them well in the Calcar, with a rake, that they may be well 


calcined, ft continue thu till they begin to grow Into hirapa. 
171a tr. Pamets Hist. Drugs 1 . 104 Tlie EnglUh call uie 
whole Quantity, bak'd at a time id the Calcar, a Batch. 

PoHTKB Porctlmm GL in Lardmds Cab. Cycl. 155 
The Calcar U in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven tect wide, and two leet high. 1875 Uaa DkU Arts 
II. 654 A reverberatory furnace or calcar. 

2. Metall. An annealing aich or oven, 
ii Caloar ^ (kce Ikai i. Bat. [L. calcar, calcdri- 
spur, i. cak- heel •ffn- belonging lo : see -au.J 
A hollow ‘ spur * from the base of a petal. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 138/a Calcar, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-hk 400 Calcar, a 
spur ; mostly used for the nectariferous one of a calyx or 
corolla. 

Galoor, var. of Calker 1, Obs., a diviner. 
Caloarate (kse lkar^t). a. Bal. [f. Calcar 2 4. 
-a' 1K.J i*urnishcd with a calcar or spur ; spurred. 

s8^ Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base . . the upper one calcaratc. 1870 Blni llv Bot. 231. 

Caloareo- ^kxlke * Coinbiniitg lorni of 
CALCAUkou.s, used a with adjectives, as calcauo- 
argillaceous (composed of cla> with a mixture of 
cakareo- magnesian, -sulphureous, \ also 
calcano - coralligenous, producing a calcareous 
coral ; b. with sba. ns calcareo-barite (see qiiot.i 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. xvj Springs strongly tuiprcguated 
with calLurLOUs or cakareo-sulpi.ureous iii.iitcrs. 1830 
I.VELL Ptinc. Ueol. 1 . 204 CalLareo-iiiagneMaii Imicstunc. 
1837 Dana Mm, 18681 617 Calcurcuhantc is a white 
barite fiuiii Strontian containing .. 6'6 V lime. 
Darwin I oy. Sat. iv. (1873 75 The grand Lalcareo-argil- 
laccous dcp4isit. 1846 VyKHKZooyh. vii. V184B; 113 Astrartdst, 
culca roo-coral 1 1 gL‘ iiuus 

Calcareous, -ions (kaelke- ri3H\ a. [{. L. 

calcdri-us of lime (1. calc -eni • -drius) + - >U8. 'fhe 
spelling in -eous, which ajjpearLd about 1790, is 
erroneous, influenced by words in ecus, from 1.. 
-eus. The etymo.tigical sense ol calcar ecus would 
be ‘ of the nature ol a spur*.] 

Of the nature of (caibonale of> lime; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

1677 Plot O.xfotdsh. 52 If., the Bloncs be of the warm 
rail .irioiiskind ' 1774 Golosm. Nat, Hist. IV. 10 An aniimd 
or oilcariouH cartn, whi«h f**riiieiit'* with vinegar. 179A A, 
YoiiNt. Ctav. h rafue Rich ItMins on a calcMrcotis bottom. 
180s Hingi I Y A aim. Ifiog. (iRi I. 34 Kggs covered with a 
haul, caicni eons diell. 1854 Woodwaho a 8i 'Phe 

cakarious gi It of Berkshire *878 Huxiky Phystogr. viii. 
120 If a water be desenhed simply as c.xlcan*oiis, it is 
ftcncially assumed that the p.'xriiLular salt of lime which 
It holds in siihiiit.n is the < arbun ite. 

b. Calcaieous ea th - lime, chalk; calcareous 
spar ( 'a L( -.sp \ u ; calcareous tufa - C v h F 
1756 Watson \xt Phil. Itnn^. XLIX.816 Trn giains of 
c.ak.«rions e.irth. 1799 Mnriiii 1 Aled. (hog, in Med. ^tnl. 
1 . 2^5 Ch.Tik, or cakaicous c.irth. >8t6 biK H. Daw in 
P.Tiad ly yv.tji Fes 4 Calcareous tufas, found iii every part 
of Italy. 18x7 R. I AMI SON Chayac. Mtn 107 Cakarcous 
sp.Tr, lic.-ivy spar aflord examples ol the bexahedi.d prism. 

Hence Calaarcouuly adv., Ca^oa'roonsnesu. 

1816 Kfatingk Trav. Fta*ue, etc. II. 167 'Pliis b ink ap- 
pears to l>o * ah'.ireoioly *tral ficd. 1864 WlusIEM («j/- 

cat eousni‘<i\. 

Colcariferons (kalkari-fcrAO, a, [project ly 
f. L. spur 1- -■ Gfkrdhs ; cf ¥. i alia fij ire \ 

the misuse if f calcA in 2 w.is a; p. due to 
ihuiiglillcs'i analysis ot calc-arious ns calcar-eous.\ 
1 . ‘ Itearing spuis’ Syd Soc. J.cx.) 

2 catiuhr. for CAt cpkiuiur. 

1853 Tit. Koss Ihnnhddt's I'rnv. III. xxxii. 387 M. Rons- 
xiii^auU . . calls the ruck uf the Morrus a ' pn blcniatic c.'hI- 
carifenuis gneiss’. x 83 k Syd. Soc. Lex., CaicatHfetous, 
containing, or m-ngled with, lime. 

CfltlCAriforiKl \ka'lku,* nf/jim), a. ["mod. f. L. 
cnlain- snir-i- FOR.M, or a, F calcar if ot met', with 
the same confusion of calcar with caU - as in picc.] 

a. ‘.Sh.Tpc'd like a calcar or spur’ {Ireas. Pot ). 

b. cataebr. * llaTing a calcaieous, rhomboidal 
appearance * {Syd .Soc. i.e.x. 18M). 

Calcarine karlkar^in), rr. [f. L. calcar 
-f-inkJ Spiir-likc. 

1871 Huxley hi Darwin /J cjc. Afanvxu (1883) 205 The 
deep calcarine fissure. 

CillcariouB, ctymol. form of Calcareopb 
+ Ca Icary, Obs. ; are •* • . [ad. L. calcdrius ; 
see -AiiY *.] - Calcaue^i h 
x’fik Phil. I'vnns. LVI. 233 The rocks below are mixed, 
calcary .nnd nonralraiy. 

tCa'lcate, V. Obs. rare. [f. I., calcdt- ppl. 
stem ol calcare to trample under foot, f. calx the 
heel.] trans. To tramjde or s' amp under the heel. 

16x3 CmKi'KAM, i'alcnlr, lo Btainpe. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renous Disf 55a It should be ealented with ones feeL 

Calcfttion. ^ate. [f. picc. : see - atiun.] 
Trampling under the heel : kicking. 

x6s^ Blount Gltusogr., ('aUatum, h treadini; or stamp- 
ing. 1781-90 in Haii i-v. i8aa Blmlnv. Mag. XI I. 343 Even 
a few supernumerary cale.TtioiiS would have been overlooked. 

tCa*loatory. Obs. rate-^. [ad. L. ca/cdlo- 
rium, f calcdic (see Calcate).] A wincpiess, 
where the grajH-s are trodden. 

i'i4ao Pit/lad. on Hush. 1. 461 Above il fthi wyne celarl 
well the caicatory make, A wyne pittc the ooii lialf either 
10 lake. 


nOftlMTrlla, Oftlowft'llM. [to called 
from CarcRVcdhue (kirkAvL'l^M) in Portugal.] A 
iwcct white wine brought fiom Lisbon. 

i 8 i 5 Accum Cktm. Tests (18x8; 190 Various wines end 
ipirituotM liquors. .CalcavclU. 

Caloe, cftlod-vlve ; bce Calx. 
tCaloMt*. a. Obs. fad. L. caicedtus, pa. pple. 
of calcedre to shoe, f. calceus shoe ; see-ATB^.J 
Furnished with shoes, shod* Fathers Calceatex 
the ^muigated* or* moderate* Carmelites, who do 
not go barefoot. Also as sb. 

1660 WoooHKAD St. Teresa 11. xvii. 117 He lived among 
the Fathers Calceatc of the Rule relaxed. Ibid. 11. xxl 
IJ 7 A Calceatc Carmelite. Ihtd. 11. xxvii. 170 To live., 
apart from the Calccates. 

Calceftte, v. Obs. [f. L. calcedre: secprec. and 
-ate^.J ‘To shooe or put on shooes or socks* 
(Blount Ghssogr. 16561. 

Hence CaTceated ppl a.--iCALCEATR a. 

1730^6 Bailey, CaUeated, nhod, or filled with Shooe. 
Hence in Juunkon and moo. DictH. 

Calced (ka-lst , a. rate, [f. L. ca/c-etes shoe-b 
-Ki>-j Shod ; «=Calce.\te. vCf. U*Sv ALCED.) 

1884 Addis & Arnold Cuth. Did. s.v Carnteli e. In Ire- 
land there appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Friaries, 
caked and u scaked. 

Calcacon, oaloedony, etc. : see Chal-. 
Calceiform i ka*‘U/,if/7jm), 17 . Bot [mod. f. L. 
calceus sboc- + g , cl. K. calcHfoi me.\ Shaped 
like a shoe or slipper ; calceolate. 

x86o WOKLKbTFK CUcS GRAV. 

Calceolaria vka' U/|47i5*‘ri&, kselsil)^•^. Bot. [if. 
L rri/rrt7/tf.r ‘Miiall shoe, slipper', dim. of calceus k- 
hounical suffix -aria.] ‘ Slipper-flower' or * slip- 
pei-woit*; a g».iiii8 ot Scrophulariacem, the flower 
of which has some resemblance to a btoad-toed 
.slipper. Native lo S Ameiica, bi t cultivated in 
our gaideiis for the beauty of the flower. 

1846 J. Lihr. Prmt Agrh. I. 324 Cuttings of 

CakcolannB, FutliMas, iaiiuma, and Polarguniuim., nliould 
now be planted in a xhady border. 1873 Miss Brdui.hton 
E\it.t.y 11 . 35 Hie sccnikss flame ol ttie geraniums and 
cuki ulai lus 

Calceolatft ’ka’Is/irlHr't) a. Bol. [f. asp:ec. 
-ATK*.J Sn.apcd like a shppir 
1864 in Wi ivSTtR. 1670 Bentilv Bot. 231 A sli^lit mndi- 
ficatiun of tlm person.! te .. Koiiietimcs leiintd cakcolaie. 
187a Oliver Eiem. Bot. 11. 216. 

Ili'iice Ca*looolat«ly adv. 

i88x Dickson in yrnl Ho*. X. 131 Thr far side of the 
funnel becomes c.ilcuoiately puuclicd to an eiiomioux extent. 

Calces, pi. ol C ALX. 

I Calce'SCeziCeR Obs. [f. L. calc- lime, after 
fluorescence ; so called Inicause typically exhibited 
in the liinc-light ] Eailur term fui CALuhK.scKNCK. 

i88x Bature XXIV. 60 Akin gave ihc n.Tmc of c.ikcNcence 
to the phenomenon of the change uf non-luiiiinouii heat-rays 
into luminous ones as in hine-light , but the term has been 
suuLi Hided by '1 yndall's term calores< enec. 

Calcey, obs. loiin ol Cau.-'Lway. 
t Ca’loia. Chem. Obs. [f L calc i\ lime; cf. 
magnesia, soda, etc.] Oxide ot cak ium, lime. 

181S Sis H. Davy CAe///. Philos. 346 The important 
subsi.mci* bine or call ia. 

Calcic (.knc Isik), a. Chem. [f. Cai.c-itm - f- -ic.J 
Ol 01 coMiainiiig oalciiiin ; =- C vlch'M alirib. 

1871 Niciiuib I it'iside Sc. 275 Cakic cnrb<mates. 1883 
Nfiture X I' eb. 32 1‘ircipiiatcd takic and magncsic plios- 

t ihatcA. 1884 Hrtr/^tr'i A/og Aug. 442/2 |ltj coni.tiiiH so 
arge a pci ic.il. of liiae that it may well be called a calcic- 
suluhui water. 

Calcidoine, obs. form of CHAi.ctiH)NY. 
Caloifcrous vktllsi a. [I. L. calcf')- 

limc T -FKKoUs. Cf. F. calci/i/c] Yielding or 
coiilaiiiing (carbon.^le of) lime ^Chiefly (jCo/,) 
1799 Kikwan Gifol. / ss. 436 An effcrvcM enr cnli iferoiis 
cla>. 1836-9 '1 ODD Cyi I Anat. 4 J'hvs. II. 381 ly 'J his cal- 
cifninis fluid forms .*» layer of shell. 1876 Pagi: Adv. 
Ttxtd'k t,eol. xvii 314 .S«)me beds of calciferous •k.iudstune. 

Calcific (.kd’Lsi Ilk I, a. [f. a!> prec. -r -Klc.] 
Forming lime ; belonging to calcil'cation. 

1B61 Bumstfad Ven. Dts, >1870 sg4 tiurnmitous tumors 
oc'i asionally undcigo c.a!c:fic degMicratiun. 1866 A. I' 1 INT 
Princ. Med. ifeBu 59 Wc find caliilic di:t>osith in chtesy 
masses 1869 Huxley Phys. xii. j.'4 A deposit of calcific 
matter takes place. 

Calcification (kfedsifikr^ [n. of action 
f. Calcify (L. ^talcific-are ') ; .sec prec and -ATloN ; 
cf. F. calctfitaiion \ C'onveisioii into lime; re- 
placement of othei matter by lime; the hardening 
ol a RtTuciure, tissue, etc. by the deposit of salts 
uf lime, as in the formation of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘ j^elrilaclioii*. 

1849 5a TiiDDf'ir/. Anat. 4 Phys IV. 876/1 An ratification 
of the tooth proRiC'.ses towaids it- ba.se. 1854 Woodward 
Mollnscaw 329 The shells .differ fiom Kh) i.cuuclla chiefly 
ill the c.di ilic.uion of the oral supports, 
b. concr. '.tiic result ol calcif}ing.) 

1869 Nichokson ZooL xxx._ 1880 289 A calcareous shell 
formed by calrifirations within the walls of the fust three 
ceph.tlic -.cginents •® 7 ? - Palxont. 88 1 ‘he sclerodermic 
cot III .U an actual calcification of part of the lisRUes of the 

^c/^ciform (kfc*1siijTjm),4i. [f. L. calc\f)- lime 
a pebble -v -form ; but see sAm 3.] 
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4 * 1 . Of metals: In the state of Calx : oxidized. 
178a WtTNKaJNo in /*Ai 7 . Trans, LXX. 333 Iron in a caU 
ciform state. 1784 Kikwan Hid, I.XXiy. 160 Many calci* 
form iron ores Mcome magnetic by calcination. s8u Sir 

H. Davy Chem, Pkihs. 47 Thus, as the metals have been 
distinguished by the termination ' uni* a.t 'aurum*, so their 
calciforiii or oxidated state might have been denoted by the 
termination 'a* as *aura'. 

2 . ‘ Pebble-sh.ipcd* i^Syd, Soc. Lex, 1881). 

3. [f. L. calx heeij * ilavini; a projection like a 
heel ^ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Calcify (kwlsif3i\ V, Phys. [f. L,.ca/c(i)’ lime 
+ -yy ; on the tyfie of a L. *calci fiedre^ F. cakifier^ 

I . trans. To convcit into lime; to replace other 
matter by lime; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

x8^ WuoowAKU MoUusCit (18561 4a Each layer w»s suc- 
cessively calcified . . and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously funned. 1861 Hulmk tr. Afooutn- 
Tamion II. ill. iii g7 '1 he sluiic.<« are gradually dissolved, and 
serve to (.aicify juid h.arden (he new skm. 

2 tntr. 'To become cuK ihed ; see nrcc. 
tS^J. Tomks I>tnt. Sttrjj^. 11873) 3 The edges of the front 
tcuTi hi xt as.surne their full dimensions 111 the form of pulp, 
and then Lalcify. 1876 tr. Patkol. 25^ Thchbriti 

L.ilLifics, bcLoiiiing a fixed, continuous stone like mass. 

II eiice Ca loifled ///. a . ; Ca Icifying vid. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1836 r<uio C vcl. Ann/, PAyt. I. 116/1 The chorion of the 
ov,*! IS i^ciicralfy thin or rori.weuus, sclduin cah died or hard. 
//vVf. II. 381/2 'Hie call ifying Huid from whirh the shell is 
foniied. 1875 Bi akk ^ho/. 2^3 'ITie calcifying processes 
continue to ciepusit shelly material. 1880 (juNTHba hiiJus 
315 Covered with c.'ikified p.-ipilla:. 

Caloi'genoiui, Lhem. lObs. [f.l..calt\i)- 
in icnse of Calx + -gen us bom, bearing + -ons; 
cf. Alkaliuknous.] Troducing a calx; said of 
those metals which with oxygen foim a ^calx'. 

tScuFFCRN in Orr'i ( itx. St. Chem 434 MeuiN, the 
oxides of hIik.Ii were termed hy ancient chciiiisls citln'S^ 
uiid which .nre, therefore, known :is the c-alrigcnous met.ils. 
c 1865 J. W\ i.DF. in C ire. St . I. 3 1 i/i Thixc chesses ; namely, 
AikaligcnetjiiH, C.ikigL'ticous, and Me tab proper. 

Calcigerous (.kalsrd.^cms), a. [f 1.. calc i)- 

•f -gcr bearing + -oL’«.] Holding or containing lime. 
*839 47 Toon C y< 1 . .inn/. «y /Vm>. 1 1 1 84^, j Calcigerotis 
Cells 184a K. Wilson Anat. I'ads Af. 53 'friie hone, cha- 
r.icteriseil hy the cM'.lciice of iiuiiicrous calcigcroiis cells. 

Calcimangite cUxisinur ijg.nt). A/m. [f. 1^. 
cah\i)- lime + Ma.N(J-a\ksk + -itk.J A synonym 
of Spart.iite or manganiferous calcite. 

1868 Dana 678. 

Calcimine ikielsimin, -mainV [f. L. ca/i(i)- 
lime, with laclitioiis ending.] A trade name giscii 
to a kind of white or coluuied wash for walls. 

1864 Wv-BSTER cites Haht. I 

Hence Ca'lclmlaa z/., to whitewash; Ca'lol- 
inltnor, a whitewasher, or wall-colourcr. 

1885 Adrtancf (Chic:igu> 4 June 361 Yc.stcrd.iy the caki- 
miiiers inv.idL-d our dwelling. 

CBlcinmrite ikielsimiu^rait). Min. [f. L. 
cali\i)- lime + /;///? i'-a/i* ( - chlor ate) ( -itk.J * A 
chloritic ealenreous earth * ;^Craig' ; a blue or olive- 
green earth of the consistcney ol clay. 

Calcinable (ka.‘ls'>i mil/l), a. [f Calcine v. 

+ -A HI E ] Capalile of being calcined. 

Ri-N(H i’orAiA. .Spa \\ 22. 1756 Wric.ht in PAit. I 

I'run^. XI. IX 675 Miirble, sca-shclIs, chalk, and other 
calmnahli: ni.'itier. 1789 |. Ki iiiZ^n/ Chc/n 93/1 Ity liic 
it linolyhdfna] is call niahlt*. 

I Cft'lcinate, a and sh Obs. [ad. rned T.. ca/- 
cinatuni i^that which is) calcined.] 

A ad). Calcined. B. sh. A calcined form 
or product, as calcinate of mai^nesia, 
x6io Makkham Mmterf* 11 xh 284 it out cither with 
vrrdigrca.se . . 01 ebe with Meicury calcinate. I1685 Bom k 
hj^etts of Motion iv. 37 Niire ilself may without I'.'irtar he 
speedily rodiired to a C'.ikiiialuiii.] 
t Ca’lcinatef V. Ohs. [f. mcd.L. ppl. 

stem ol ca/iindrc.] — Calcine. 

151^ Morwnnc; h.vmtym 319 Sum put Tartanim to be 
cnicinated in a newe pot in a potters ovt-ii. 1598 Fi.okio, 
Ltdcinnrt', to calcinate. 1610 Makkham Mailer p. 11. Ixxix. 

355 Other Furrieis vse to ralcin.ite lartar, and dissoliic it in 
water. i6r6 Bacon Sylva S 87 The Hc.n hath these dc- 
i;iec.s; First, it indurateth and then iiiakelh Fragile; And 
uistly it doth Incinerate, and Cilcin.iie. 

Hence Ca loinated. Ca lcinating ppl. adjs. 

1611 C010R., Catiinatinrot cnlcinaturic, c.ilcinating. 1613 
IIanikl Qurens Arend. 11:717' 185 He sucks Out of a little 
holluw tnslruiiieni Of calcinated Clay, the Smoak thereof. 
1656 Blount (Uos^o^.i Cimmtber^ made of calcinated Sul- 
phur Hiid Quick-silver. 

Caloination Ckadsin/i-JoD). [n. of action f. 
med.L. caUindre\ see Calcink and -ATION.1 
1 . The action or jirocess of calcining ; rerfuction 
by fire Co a *calx’, ]K>wder, or friable substance; 
the subjecting of any infusible substance to a 
roasting heat. 

HAUCER ChoM. F>Mf. Prot, 4- 7 *. 35 1 Cure fourne>’8 I 
cek of Culcinacion [r.r. Calcynacion]. 1393 Cower Con/. 

11 , 86 The point of rablimation And forth with calciiiRtion. 
3583 Plat Divers new Exper. (1594) 33 Wliercsoeuer there 
bee any stones that be Rubiect to calcination. t6to R. 
JoNsoN Akk. 11. V. (1616) 63a Name the vexatiom, and the 
mart yrirat ions Of mettalls in the worke . . Putrefaction, 
Solution, Ablution, Rubliniation, Cohobation, Calcination, 
Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 R. Rluasaix] tr. Gsber tu a 


' rr. xnr. lao CakhiitkNi If the PolYerintion of a Thing bjr 
Fire. 1831 K. Kmox CioquePs Anat, ibfi SoncR . . Rsay m 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. 1873 Drb Dici, 
Arts I. ^73 'The prooeM of burning lioM, to expd the car- 
bonic ocia, is one of calcination. 

tb. Extended to other processes prodndng 
similar results ; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in general. Obs, 

i6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1651) a68 Calcination b 
solution of bodies into Calx or iycool, By desio(;adon of the 
native humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, SuIpJiur, or the 
like. 1641 F RKNcii DisiiU, i. (1651) 9 CaJeinatton . . may 
be done two waies— by firing, by Corosion. 1731 Oiambekr 
C> r/. S.V. 1791^ Hamilton BertkelUt's Dyeing L 1. 1. L 
lu According to its degree of oxydation 1 calcination). s8br 
Imison Sc. ^ Art 11 . jo The proces.s of corabinini^ a metal 
with oxygen was called calcination, now oxigcnatinn. 

2 . gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 
1616 Buli.okar. Cakiuation, a burning, a turning into 

ashes, syaa Wollaston Retig. A at. v.93 'I ne earth reformed 
out of iit ashes and ruins after such a calcination. i 8 sa 
Btackw. Mate. XII. 380 'I'hose burnings of barns.. and the 
general calcination which has gone through the country. 

3. A calcined conditiun. 

1830 Lykll PriMC. Gcol. I. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil sliclls . and traced the various gradations from the 
state of mere cakinatiun, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect substitution of stony matter. 

b. coitcr. That which has been calcmed, a cal- 
cinc<l pioduct or ‘ calcinate*. 

171a tr. P.'tncfs Hist. Drugs!. 104 Fritt is. a Calcination 
of those Materhds which make Gl.iss. 170^ BKAOLt v /‘aiN. 
Diet. 11 . S.V., A qii.Aiter of an Ounce of this C.ticination. 

t Ca*lciliator. Ohs. [Agent-noun f. metl.L. 
calcindre J One who pr.actises calcination. 

163$ PkKsoN t'arieties 1. 42 Wliat is your opinion concern- 
ing the iKit.iMcncss of Gold, after which, our Chymi^U» .. 
.iiid Calculators . . make such search and labour? 

Calcinatory (kalsinataii, kse'Isi-), a and sb, 

[f. tiled. I . calcindt- ppl. stem of c aland re r-oKY.] 

A. adj. Serving for calcination. 

1611 C'lm.R., CaUiuatoirCy calcinatoric, calrin.iting. 1678 
R, K(iJSNKLL|tr. Cehers.x. 273 l.ct the Calcinatory Furn.ice 
be ni.uie sqii.ire in length four foot. 

B. sb. A vessel used fur calcination \_^caltind- 
tdrium was) in Du Cange]. 

1730 6 in Bailfv; hence m Johnson and mod. Diets, 
t Calcine, Ohs rare—^. [? .ad. mcd.L. rd/- 
cineus, or l^cah iuuSy f. calx lime.] Of lime. 

1576 Baker Ccsucr's Jexwi if JtealtA ao6 a, An oylc will 
then issue, wliicli shall be named the c.ikiiie oyle. 

Calcine (kRlfi.->i n), v. Also 4 oaloone, 4 5 
calcyno. [ad. nied L. calcindre^ a tc'm of the 
alchemi.sts, • to bum like lime, to reduce to Cal.x*. 

Pnili. the nied. L word arose in Italy, where ca/clna 
‘lime, qiilcic-lime*, denv. of It cake, is cited by 

I)u Cnnge in a b.iiin document of 1215; Florio has also 
ctilijnnrr to b'irn lime, * to burn mineuds to coneut the 
inaligiiitie of them’. 'Fhe a« rcntii.it ion lakening occurs 
in C'n.iuccr ; calit’nc is the pronunciation in Ben Jonson, 
and all the poets since; though soiiK recent 1 >ktinnaric.s 
give rn hme either as an altci native or sole proiuincmlion.J 

1 . To reduce to quick-limc, or to an analogous 
substance, by roasling or burning; ‘to burn in 
the hie to a calx or friable substance’ J. 

By the alchemists and early clicinists this was supposed to 
be to reduce a mineial or inet.il to its purest 01 inosi refined 
residuum by driving off or consuminj^ all the more volatile 
and perishable cunsiitiients ; in reality it yiclclrd in most 
lascs a metallic oxide, though soinctiincB only a finely com- 
minuted or sublimed form of «i metal, or a desiccated Ibrm 
of other subst.Tnce. 

c 1386 (sec Calcining vhl. sh . ]. c 1460 70 Bk. Quintessence 
9 'The science to br^'iige gold into calx . in he coinsible 
schal fyndc he void raicyned and rcducid into erhe. 1580 
R Day {titlr) I'he Key of Philosophic . howe to prepare, 
T.'ilcmc, Sublime, and dissoliie all manner of Miner.'ills. 
1601 Holland A’/zNy II. 599 Fire bumcih and calcineth 
stone, whereof is made tii.m mortar which bindeth all worke 
in masoiuy. x6io B Jonson .d A A. 11.111.(1616)634, I sent 
you of his frees there, ailcin'd. Out of that calx, I ha’ 
wonrie the salt of Mcrrvry. i6ia Woodaii. Surg, Mate 
Wks. 11653) 19^ Swines hoofs huriit or Calcined till they be 
white. 16^ .Sir T. Brow'nr Keiig. Afeti, i. § 50, I would 
gladly know how Moses with an acluall fire calcin'd, or 
burnt the Golden ('alfe into powder. 2799 G. Smith 
Laborat. I. 77 A little nitre thrown into the crucible, which 
cnfcLlii.illy calcines the reiunining regiiKis of antimony. i8aa 
Imlson .Sc. 4 Art II. 318 lake some oystcrs-shclLs, calcine 
them, by keeping them in a good fire for alxiut an hour. 
183a Hr. Mariinkau it til 4- iv. 57 Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained how the ironstone, orw/rneasit is called, is calcined 
in the kilns. 1874 Knu.ht Diet. Afech. s.v. Calcination^ 
Copper and other ores aie calcined, to drive off the iiilphur, 
tile sulphuFcts being oxidixed and sulphuric acid being dis- 
engaged and volatilized. 

D. To subject to a heat sufficient to desiccate 
thoroughly, destroy contained organisms, etc. 

1880 MacCormac a ntisept. Surg. Z05 SchrAder and Dusch I 
established that it was not necessary to calcine air. 

o. fig. To purify or refine by consuming the 
grosser part. 

1634 ffAmNGTON Ciutara I1870) 130 Yet you by a chasla 
Chimicke Art, Calcine froile love to pietie. 1848 Eari. 
Westmoklix Otin Sacra 68 The Crimson streaks 

belace the Dauiaskt West, Calaii'd by night, rise pure Gold 
from the East, a 1711 Kkn Pregar. Wks, I’f Ji IV. 159 Your 
Clay by the last Fire caldn'd, dhall to spiritual be ran’d. 

2 . gen. I'o bum to ashes, consnine. 

1843 ^ Frank .Cmw. (i6yo) 335 Though the general m- 
flagnition shall at last calcine these glorious structures into 


ashes. 1848 J, Hall Po e m s t Harmlease reaiu . . Tobaeea 
coo C^lciaa them soon to dust 1898 Costello Screen 
77 Hia body was found on the atone floor of hia dormitonr 
calcined to a cinder. iSIs Fammam Earfy CAr, L 014 CaL 
cining the citiea of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

b.//'. 

1833 G. HEaBoaT Temple^ Easier I, Aa hia death calcined 
thee to dust c i8so Dxnham Pregr. Learning 1 . 157 Fiery 
di-sputes that union have calcinetT 1879 Faroar St. Paul 
1 . 19 There ore souls in which the burning heat of aooM 
tranuusing ^rpose coldnea eve^ other thought, 

3 . intr. To suffer calcination. 

1704 Newion Opticks (J.) This crystal is a pelludd fissfla 
stone .enduring a red heat without losing its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion. 177R 
Hamilton in P*ktL i'rasu. LXl. 49 let cone in many parts 
has been calcined, and is still calcining, by the liot vapours. 
s86i A. B. Hope Eng. Catkedr. vi. 336 TheurawbaLk of these 
Stones Iclunch and ^alk] is. .that under fire they calcine. 

Calcined (kelsoi-nd). [f. Calcine + -ED 1.] 
Reduced to dry powder or ash by burning ; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of fire ; purged by 
file. 

15B3 Plat Dirers new Rxper.ix^gs 37 Weigh out of this 
calcinvd coppresse one pan. 1803 Timme Quersit. 11. i. 
105 Salts may be extracted out of alf calcined mctalls. 173a 
Arbi'iiinot if Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn, which 

has something of this Quality. 1810 Hknry Etein. Chem. 
(1826) 1 . 619 Pure magnesia, .is. . prepared by the calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 Tyndall Fragut. Sc. (cd. 31 xi. 301 When a decoction 
of meat is effrctiially st'ireiied from ordinary air, and sup- 
|>lii d solely with ralcincd air, putAfaction never sets in. 
1876 Koutledue Discav. aS U'he calcined ore is tlieii ready 
fur the blast furnace. 

t Calci ‘neons, Obs. rare-^. fa. mcdL.rfl/- 
anc-us (f. calx lime) -0U8.] Of the nature of 
quick-lime ; caustic. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Arthidexis i. vi. 86 How acute or 
Calcincous stzever iL be . . lis by that acuity alone that it 
O^-rates. 

Calciner ( kEels.?rn 3 j). [f. Calcine v. 4- -kh I.] 

1. One who calcines. 

^08 Moi iKux Rabelots rv. xxix, A Calciner of Ashes. 

2 . An apparatus for calcining; sfec. a kiln or 
furnace for toasting ore. 

1837 Penny L yi t. VII. 502/1 The charge of orr usually 
put iiilu the calcinrr weighs about three . tons, x^jokng. 
Meih. 21 Jail. 447/3 There are two cakincrs in u^c [in roast- 
ing Copper ore], one of thim known as an ‘open’, and the 
Ollier as a * blind’ calciner. 1879 Eniyil. Brit. IX. 84a 

Calcining tkalsarniq), vhl. sb. [f. Calcine cz. 

+ -ingI.] The process of reducing to a calx, 
burning to ashes, or subjecting to a roasting heat. 

('1386 CiiAULkR Chun. Yem. Ptol. 4 T. 218 The care and 
wo That we Yiadden in oure matircs siiblymyng And in al- 
malgamyngand calteiiiyng Ofquyk siluct. ifoi Hot land 
Pliny, E.xpi, \i\is. oj Art, Ciitcining, the burning of a 
inincrall, 01 any thing, for to cuiTcct the mali^nitic of it, or 
reduce it into ponder. 1641 Fiiknlh Distid. 1.(1651'' 9 Cor- 
losion is the Calcining of bodies by corrosive things. i86s 
W\ Fairrairn Adftr. Brit. Assoc., The different processes, 
from the calcining of the ore to the pioduction of die. bar. 

rtttrih 166a Ml Kill! 1 1 Xeri's Art of Class ii, '1 he C.iliar 
is a kind of calcining furiiate. 1875 Uhk Diit.Arts I. 914 
The Calnning Fui nacc iCKts upon a vault. 1876 Kuui leix.b 
Discin’ 28 I.argc calcining Iciln.s. 

Calcining (kidsai mq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING ] That calcines. 

1644; 58 Cl kvllanu Cen. Poems (1677) 15 No more of your 
calLiniiig Flame. 1757 Dyfr 11807) 97 Divsjlviiig 

water’s, and calcining sun’s and thieving air’s al tacks. 

Cilcinitre, synonym of Nitrucalcitk. 
t Ca’lcinise, Obs, [see -iZK.] Calcine V. 

1607 Syi.vkstkr Dh Bartas 11. iv i. <1623) 437 (jods dread 
wrath, which quick doth cab ini/e 'I'he marble Mountains, 
1656 Blount Clossogr., ( ahinize, to burn tu ashes, to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 

Calcio- (kxTsD-), a combining form of Cal- 
cium, used in names of minerals : as 6alolo-o«la‘- 
■tite, a variety of Cei kstttk containing much 
lime ; oalolo-fb'rrlte, a hydrous phosphate of 
calcium and iron, occurring as a sulphur-) ellow 
mineral (Dana). 

Calcite Cktclsaitv Min. [mod. (llaidinm 
1845 calcil) f. L. calc-em limed- -its, q v.] The 
native crystallized rhombohedral anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime (calcium carbonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms : calc-spar, calcareous 
spar. Token by Dana as the type of the i akiU 
Group of anhydrous carbonates. Also aitrib. 

Mukcuikon Situria App. 547 A change into crystal- 
Htie calcite. 1874 Dawkins Catie Hunt, ii. 64 Lined with 
glittering crystau of calcite. 1876 Bates Centr. Arner. vi, 

8x Brown and black blende in quartz and calcite seamiL 
Oa'loitranti tare, {.pedantic.) [ad. L. cal^ 
cilrdnt-em, kicking: see next.] Kicking; that 
'kicks* at any restriction. Cf. Recalcitrant. 
si66 Land, Rev. 8 Dec. 6ax A calcitrant son of Cambridgs. 
CMloitrata (kacTsitn^t), v. [t. L. calcilrdU 
ppl. stem of calcitrd-re to strike with the heels, 
kick, f. cak-em heel ; cf. obs. F. calcilrer (Cotgr.).] 
tram, and intr, I'o kick. 

i6s3 Cockeram. Calcitrute^ to kicke, or wince. 1888 
Wilkins Real Char. 179 Calcitrate, kick. 1708 Mottbux 
Rabefais iv. xiii. <1737) 54 The Filly.. began to spurn it, to 
calcitrate it 1831 r'reuePs Mag, V. 343 They erect an 
idol . . which the succeeding generations, each for itself 
cnlcitiates and heels over. 
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CaldtMltioa (kKlsitr/i/an). (n. ofAetioA f. 
prec. : lee -ation.] Kicking. IH. tmAfig. 

163a A. Ross Arcmttn Microc. 5a The birth of a child is 
caosied partly by its caldtratlon. 170a C. MATiini Matn, 
Ckr, in. III. liL (1853) 537. iSM O. Macdonai.d Ann. Q, 
Ntigh. X. (x878> i8x There were signs of calcitrstion in the 
churchwai;^ei>i when he perceived whither I was leading him. 

Oaloimn, ^kse Isi/^m). Chem. [f. (by Sir H. 
Davy) L. tolx^ ca/e,i)~ lime, on the type of other 
names of metals in -uv, -ium.] 

1. A chemical element, one of the * metals of the 
alkaline earths’, being the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused of elements, it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was first 
separated by Davy in 1808 , as a light yellow 
metal, duct.le and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in air containing 
moisture, and forms ‘quick lime*. Svmbol Ca. 

1808 Sir H. Daw in Phil. Trans. XCVll'l. 346, 1 shall 
venture to denominate the metaU from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and m.'ienium, 1813 W. Phii Mi'S 
Ontl. Min. ^ Gtoi.K^X. 3) 95 Lime lias been proved by .Sir 
H. Davy . . to be a metallic oxide, coiiMisting of 38 per cent, 
of oxygen and 7a of calciuui. 1878 Huxlkv Pkyswgr. 81 
A solid carbonate of calcium . . more commonly termed 
carbonate of lime. x88i I^kyer in Nature No. 614. 391/3 
'I’hose short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watched coming out of the salts of calcium when 
decomposition was uking pl.«ce. 

2. attrih. — Cai.oio ; as in calcium compoundx, 

salts f etc. ; €s.p. caloium carbonate, CaCOj , car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; cal- 
cium chloride, Ca Cl,, chloride of lime, blench- 
ing powder; calcium fluoride, Ca FI,, fluor 
spar ; calcium light, the limc-light ; calcium 
oxide, Ca O, quick-lime ; oaloium phoBphute 
Ca, phosphate of lime, the chief constituent 

of bone-ash; calcium silicate, Ca ^1 O,, found 
crystallized in tabular spar, etc. ; calcium sul- 
phate, Ca iS() 4 , ftiund crystal li/cd as (jyjisum. 

1864 Daily Ti'I. x Ott., A liliiuling ray from a calriuiil 
light app.iratus. x8^ Kuscor h Icm.Chem. ist When bones 
arc burnt, a white solid mass is left lichind ; this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. 187a Daily Newi 7 Nov., Calcium 
lights shone on smiling innltitudes. 1873 Fo\vni_s Chem. 
364 Calcium Carbonate is always {>ici:i[Mlalcd. 

CftlCO- (kx'lko), cottibining furiii of L. calc~tm 
lime [not formed on L. analogies, which give raid-, 
but after (Ir. words] in various technical terms, 

1878 J 'oMis Denial Atiai 130 'I’he ‘ calcospheriies,' hy 
which name he designated the globular foriiu seen and de- 
scribed liy Kaiiiic. Ihiii. 140 Foi this modiiicd albumen he 
proposes the name of ' calcoglobulin '. iSBa Dsna Min. App. 
III. 90 CalioziULtie . .a mixtuie of zincite and ralcile. I 

Calcog^raphy, improper spelling of Chalc-. 
t Ca'lcops. Olts. A kind of fish. 

zyay A. Hamiltom A\ivAic. K. hui. 11 . xxxiii. 11 Fish- 
ponds to serve his Kitcliin with Carp, Calcops and Mullet. 
Caloour, var. of Ca^kfii, Obs.^ a diviner. 
Calc-sinter (ka;-lk|Si'nt>J). Mm. [.'id. Cer. 
kalk-sintcp\ f. kalk lime (a. L. calc-em ; see Calc-) 

4 sinter slag.] A hard crystalline dcjiosil from 
springs which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

x8a3 W, Buckcanu Reliq. Diluv. 115 Fiinily cemented 
togetner by stalagmitic infillr.itions of r.alc' sinter. 1830 
r.Yt 1 1. Princ. Ceol. 1 . atxi ( )ne of these spi ings . has formed, 
by its incrustations, an elevated iiiound of solid travertin, 
or c.'ilc-sinler. 1850 Lkitcii M niters Aftr. Art 368. 300 
In Greece . . tufa and calc-sinter . . were also employed. 

Calo-Spar (,k.Te’lk|Spa*j). Min. [.‘^ee Calc-.] 
Calcareous spar or rhonbohedral crystallized 
carbonate of lime. 

t8aa Mrs Ixiwky Cimvers. Min. 11 . 38 Most of the fine 
calcspar of Derbyshire is of a deep topaz yellow colour. 
1850 Dauhunv Atom. The. viii, (ed. a> 967 Why . do the 
particles of carbonate of liinr, .xssunie soiiicciiiics tin. form 
of calc spar, sometimes of arragonite? 

Gale-tuff (ka; lk,liif). Min. [see Calc-.] A 
porous deposit of carbonate of lime, formctl by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. 

i8aa Mils. Lowhv Com’ers. Min. II. 365 Acidifcrous 
Earthy Minerals .. CaJe-tuflf. 1857 Pack Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. XX. (1876) 430 Calc-tuff . . is an open, porous,and some- 
what earthy deposition of carbonate of hmc from calcareous 
springs. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 732 Catetuj^, an allu- 
vial form of carbonate of calcium. 

Calonlability (kte lki/7labi'liti). [f. next : see 
-ITY.J 'Hie quality of being calculable. 

1873 B. Stewart (7#^«r<'r7c Fan's vi 158 The characteristic 
of all such (m.'ichinesj is their calcnl.'ibihty. 

Calculable (kiflki/flibTi, a. [f. L. calculd~re 
or F, calcul-cr to calcillate : sec -ablk, -blk. So 
mod.F. calculable^ Capable of being calculated ; 
that may be reckoned, measured, or computed. 

ai73A North Lives II. 183 Eclipses .. being rcpiar and 
calculable. 1809 10 Coleridge hritndKx^bs^ 103 Incapable 
of producing any regular, continuous, and calculable effect. 
18^ 1 . Taylor Enthns. vi, (1867) 113 The connexion of 
physical causes and effects is known and calculable. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 95 Mar. 333/3 There is always a calculable risk of 
a vacancy. 

b. Of a person : Such that his action in given 
circumstances can be reckoned upon and estimated. 

1865 Pail Mall G. 1 May a He is the least consistent, re- 
liable^ and calculable of public men. 1876 Gao. Eliot 


' Dass. Den aat He was exactly tho loao to feoT the vtSMSt 
piquancy in a girl whom he has not foand quite caloulsbie, 

Oslovlsr (kirlkii»Li1. a. Math, p f. Caiodl- 

Ds -AB I.] Of or pertamiDK to a calcalui. 

1831 Brbwstes Newfen (1835) D* xlv. o The rules are . . 
extricated from algebraical process, ana presented in cal- 
cular form. 

t Calonla^, sh, ? Obs, [same dcriv. as next} 
Crew’s name lor a * congeries of little stony knots'* 
in a pear. 

187A Grrw Anat, Plants vi. 1 3 l*he Calcutary 'mmt ob- 
servable in rough-tasted, or Cl^k-Peani> is a Congeries of 
hitle stony Knots. 1877 — Anat, Fruits iL § 6 Tarlareons 
Gniins . . in some Pears . . almost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which 1 have thereupon named the Calculary. 1733 
Chambfbs Cycl. Snp^. s. v.. The calculary is no vital, or 
e^ential part of the fruiL 185a Smith Eng. ^ Fr, Dici.t 
Calculary, 

CalciUAry vkm Ikiifl&ri), a. Afeii. [ad. I., cal- 
cubirtus, f. calculus stone : see -aut.] Of or 
pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

s66o Gauubn ///. Brvwnrsirg ax8 Motion was tedious, to 
him, by reason of Ills calculary infirmity and corpulency. 

tCalcnlata, di. Obs. [f. L. ceslculare to reckon : 
see next. Cf. estimate sb., and see -atk 2 .] 

A calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

E. Brknaru Vey AU/po in Misc. CMr.(i7o8) III. 

90 B)' a moderate Calculate there could not have I>een less 

at first than 560. 1700 Kycaut Hitt. Turks 111 439 An 

Flx.ict and Secret Calculate was made of the true Number. 
/ 7 X 734 North Exam, iii vul p 90. 609 Nor were tlicM 
Bi-vxheni mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calonlata (knc lkii/l^rit^ Zf.l [f. T.. calculdl- 
ppl. stem of calculd-re to count, reckon, f. calculus 
a stone (sec CALciJi.Uft). Cf. It. calcolarct Sp., Pg. 
calcular^ F. cahuler. An early form of the pa. 
pole, was calculate -ate, ad. L. calcuidl-us.’\ 

1. trans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning ; to compute, 
reckon. 

1370 Dr.R Math. Pref 49 Habic to Calrul.nte the Planetes 
pLices for alt tyntch 16^ tr. Hobbes hlem. Philos. (1839) 

91 When wc cafeuiate the iiiagiiiiudc and motions of heaven 
or earth. 1671 / me Non Con/ 153 About 165 >t‘ars, licfore 
the roiinccl ii, the highest peiiud from whence tiiey can 
be call iilai. 1833 Ht. Mar iiNkAU Manch. Strike lii. ^5 The 
men looked at the giound, and calculated how much digging I 
and other work there W’ould be. i86oTvni>ai hiHac. 11. { 1. 
94IJ Uradlry was able to lalculate the velocity of light. 

b. absol. 'I'u pcrfoim calculations, to form an 
estimate. 

x6oi biiAKs. 7 i*/. C. I. iii. 65 Why Did men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate. 1613 R. C. Table At/h. led. 3' C alcu- 
latft ca«it a count, reckon. 1789 T. JfFFi-'hsoN WV/V. 

111 . 35 As yet, no vote has neen given which will cDabfe 
us to calculate, on certain ground. 

2. ellipt. To asccitain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, c g. an eclipse, a nativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

1593 .SiiAKS 9 Hen. PI, iv. 1. 34 A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth And told me tiiat by W.iier I should dye. 
1687 Mil TON P. L. VIII. 80 When they conn* to iiiiulel Heav'n 
Ami calculate the Starrs. 1857 Dk QuiNctv t.Amrt 10 To 
c.ilciilatc a lunar ecllp^e. 

t 3. To reckon in, count, include. Ohs. 

1843 Sober Sadness 39 [He] muiit have been calculated in 
the IThck-liill, if he had not Lakeri hiiiiscife off. 

4. To plan or devise with forclhoughi ; to think 
out ; to frame, arch. 

18^ G. Gouuaru in Introd. to Burtons Diary {xZzZ'S I. 

JO For the indeiiiurc, that was calculateil ,it Court. 1671 
l',RFW Idea Hist. Plants f 3 'I’hat . is a 'rhoughl not well 
C.ilculatcd. 1708 .Shift Sentiments Ch. b.n^. Man Wks. 
1755 II. i. 68 He doth not think the church of England so 
narrowly calruUi<*d, that it cannot fall in with any reeular 
species of governiufiil. i8so Hoyle's Games Impr. 171 Each 
[player] calculate^ his game without iiistiecling the tricks. 
1656 Kmkr.son Eng. Traits^ Character Wks. iBohii) II. 61 
The English did not (akiilatc the conquest of the Indies. 

It fell to their cliaractcr. 

5. To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit for Vi purpose. Const. or f/r/I with ; 
now only in passive. 

1639 Fuli.KR Ho/yff'ar II iii. 118401 51 This vision, though 
r.Tlciilated for ihiK one bishop, did generally serve for all the 
r miesulents. s 6 gs'L'.li[Ai.K\Aic. New luvenf 16 Voyages 
all ralculatc'd for the proving her against the Worm. 1707 
Swiff Modest Prof Wk>. 1755 II. 11. 66, 1 calcuLitc ray 
remedy for this . .kingdom of Ireland, and for no other. 
173* BtHKKiFY Sermon to S. P. G. Wks. 111 . 950 The 
Christian religion was calculated for the bulk of mankind. 
1818 Scott Antiq. i, The conch was calculated to carry six 
regular pas^ienucrsi. 1848 T iiiRLVVALL Rem. ( r877> 1 , 137 The I 
college IS calculated for the reception of sixty students. 

b. In the pa. pple. the notion of design gradually 
disappears, leaving merely the sense ‘ suited ' : see 
Calculated lielow. (Cf, the similar history of 
apty fit^ adapted i fitted . ) 

6 . intr. To reckon or count upon or on. 

1807 Southey A^tiSsoilII. 109 All ihoks may almost be 
calculated upon. 18*9 1 . Taylor Knthus. vi. (1867) 114 
Security in calculating upon the future. 1873 Tristram 
Moal* viii. 150 We had calc*ulatcd on a quiet Sunday. 

7. U.S. colloq. 'I’o think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; 
to intend, purpose. 

1830 Galt Lawn'e T. 11. v. (18^9)56, 1 calculate, that ain't 
no thing to make nobody afeard. 1833 Marry at Peter S. 
xliv. [American speaking] * Well, captain,' said he, ' so you 
met with a squall?' * 1 calculate not.' 1837 HALiauRTOif 


Ctoeim 1 . 9911 1 caleiilats you eooMn'e fimk It In 00 nsa 
ticulsr. i||99 Ksuekrrbodhtr Metg, PCVII* iBoiilattk Mn 
Crane reqnested those penons who calculated to Jom the 
siogin' school to come forward. 

t Obs. [f. L. ealeuhts stone, 

pebble ; cf. coagulait^ etc.] fWr. To form stone 
in the bladder* Hence OnToulating ppl, a. 

1807 TorsKLt Fmerfi Boasts 197 The same, .with Parsley 
drunk in Wine . . dissolveth the stone in the bladder, and 
prevenCeth all such calculating gravel in time to come. 

Calculated (kae-lkidfl^t^), /a. ///r. &///.«• 
[f. Calculatk v.^ -f-eo 1.1 
1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethonght. 
1863 Gsa Elhit Rameia rit. xxvi. (t88o) 11 . s66 When he 
did speak it was with a calculated caution. 

I 2. Fitted, suited, 6t, apt ; of a nature or character 
proper or likely to, 

i/aa Db For Cot. yack ri84o> 986 The sute of life that 1 
was now in was. .perfectly cucuJated to make a man com* 
ulciely happy. 1793 W. RuBBRTa Looker-on (1794) No. 5* 

II. 973 I'hese interlopers . . acted in a manner thsi was cu- 
culated to bring scandal upon the profession. S79S SoUTMSV 
Ltde (1849) 1 . 356 Never had man so many rclatioas so Utde 
calculated to iiupire confidence. 1864 Mamml Lset.» s/e, 
(1873) S98 These transparent disguises were not calculated, 
and, probably, were not intends, to deceive. 1868 Glad- 
BToNR yuv. Mundi i, (1870) 3 A circumslancHi calculated to 
excite strong suspicion. 1870 in Cassell s Techss, £dne, IV. 
76/a Ireland is . . well calculated fur the successful prose- 
cution of ostreoculture. 

CalOQlating (kfle lkisHeitiq), vbl. sb. [f. m% 
prtL*. 4 ' -iNo 1.1 The action of the vb. Calculate ; 
calculation : chiefly attrib.^ as in calculating-engine^ 
-machine^ 'tnachineryy etc. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. 66 His Trigonometry for the Cal- 
cuUting of .Sines, Tangents, etc. 1833 Brewster AW. Afew’/c 
xi. 393 The greater part of the calciHating-raachinery. 

'1'aii & Stewart Unseen Unio.'xx f Sik 70 Charles llabbage, 
the designer of the well-known calculating engine. 

Calculating (ksclkii^I^tiq ), ppl. aK [f. as prec. 

+ -iNt; 2 .] That calculates ; esp. that shrewdly or 
selfishly reckons the chances of gain or advantage. 

1809 IS Mar. Ed(;fworth Absentee ix, He was calculating 
.iiid mercenary. i8s8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii. It hud 
been rcsoKcd, with the most calculating cruelty.^ 1841 
Miaii in Aoncon/. I. 145 Men of a hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Hence Ca*loiila:tl]ialJ 

185s Mrs. Whitnby Gaysvorthys i. («879> 7 Huldah Brown 
looked caliiiUtinyly urion the gathered materiak 

t Calculatl^t ///. * Obs. Sc'c Calcu- 

late Z'.-i 

Calculation (koulki/H^i-Jan). Also 4 caloa- 
lacioun. [a. F. calculation, ad. L. calcul3ti$n-emf 
f. caliuldre to reckon, Calculate. See -atior.] 

1. The action or process of reckoning ; computa- 
tion. 

1393 Gower Con/ II. 330 A grrat maeicicn Shulde of his 
Lalculation, Seche of constellation, How they the citee 
iiiightcn gette. Ibid. HI. 46 He maketh his calculations, He 

m. ikcth nis demonstrations. 1:1400 Mavndbv. aj6 The 
IMiilosuphrcs comen, and scyn here avys afire her calcula- 
ciouns. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorUi ni. xxv. (iL) One Bar- 
tholiimew Scullet. .hath by calculation found the very day. 
*757 JoHNjioN Rambl. No. 154 P 5 No estimate is more in 
il.mger of erroneous calculations. 1873 Jowktt Plate (ed 9) 

III . 412 All aiitliinctic and calculation have to do with 
luiinbcr. 

2. concr. The form in which reckoning is made; 
its product or result. 

16^ Sir T. Brohnr Psrud. Ep. 13^ If we suppose oar 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creation. i8ia ]ank Austen Meuss/. Fork 
(1851) 81 If the first cakulat ion is wrong, we make a second 
better. 187Z C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. 193 This calculation 
could not long suit the revenue. 

3. Flstiinatc of probability, forecast. 

1847 Emfrson Repfrs. Men vi. A'npoleon Wks. (Bohn') I 173 
His very attack was never the inspiration of courage, 
the result of calculation. 1848^ Lytton Harold v. 14a 
Hitherto, he had advanced on his career without calcula- 
tion. 1884 T KNNvsoN En. Ard. 4719 1 'lie lazy gossips of the 
port. Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 

CalCUla*tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to calculation. 

1874 PiA/zi Smyth DMr Inherit, ii. 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculational value of ir. 

tCaToulative, Med. ? Obs. [f.CALGUL-u8 

•f -ATivB.] Liable to calculary disease. 

1657 T0MLIN.S0N Renou's Disp. 189 Foments applyed to 
pleuritical . . person*!, as also to the calculative. 

Caloulatiwe (kselkii^l/tiv), a.* [f. Calcu- 

late v.^ : see -ATiVR.] Of or pertaining to cal- 
culation ; given to calculating. 

c 1766 Bur KB Popery Lotos Wks. DC. 389 Habits of calcula- 
ti\ e dealings. 18^ Eraser's Mag. X aI . yoj Extraordinary 
calculative powers. 1865 Carlylk Fredk. (it. VI 11 . xix. v, 
i7v;> Daun . sits expectant; elaborately calculative. 

Calculator (kne lkidU'taj). [a. L. calculator^ 

n. of agent f. caiculd-re, corresp. to F. calcula^ 
teur : sec Calculate and -ob.] 

1. One who calculates ; a reckoner. 

4:1380 WvLLip.S'r/. iVhs. II. 408 .Siche ben manycalkela- 
tours. 161 1 Cotcr. Calculateur, a reckoner, calculator. 
fTRS Db FuKy'/^rti88z)fl37 Gaiculators of Nativities* 
1841 Thackeray JSrr. /' mm. Nap. ii. (Pock. ed. 1887)331 Econo- 
mists and calculators. 1841-4 EmbRson Ess. Experience 
Nature hales calculators; her methods are saltatory and 
impulsive. 
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OALBFY. 


2. a. A set of tables to facilitate calculations, 
b. A mechanical contrivance for performing cer- 
tain calculations ; a calculating machine. 

1764 Thomson (titU) llie Univenuu Calculator, W. 
Walton The Complete Calculator . . and Universal 
Rea^ Reckoner. 1876 S. K tmtingion AJutetim CaiaL N o. 
831 This screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
angular displacements of less than 20 secundA 

Calcnlatory, a. ? Obs. (f. Cau-dlate v. + 
-CRY ; corresp. to L. caUulatbnus ^ F. calculatoirc.'] 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

1611 CoioR., Ciucuiatoirg, calculatorie, calculating, itev 
Jackson Crggdw. VVks. V. ado The argument is but caf- 
culatory, and this kind of argument is deceitful. 16^9 Dp. 
Hall Cages Cense, iii. ii (1654J 179 Culculatory or ngure< 
casting Astrology. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh.^ a86 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation. 

tCa lcule^ Obs. Also 7 calculi, 8 oaloul. 
[a. F. calciil in same sense, ad. L. calculus : see 
below. 1 «- Calculation. 

1601 Holland Pliny xviii. xxix, According to the calculi 
ef others, the true reason and cause is this s68a Whklkr 
Joum. Crggce 1 90 He is much mistaken in the Calculc, both 
of Its Longitude and l.aticude. 1718 Wodrow Corr. 11841) 
II. 407, 1 design . . to . . bring the matter to a close cuicule 
with the printers. 1754 Erskink Prtne. lie. Law (1809} 480 
Decrees . . founded on an error in calcul. 

t Ca'lculei V. Ohs. Forms : 4 oaloulen, oal< 
cl 311 , 5 calkule, -el, -ylle, 5-6 -1^1, 4-6 oalculo. 
[?a. P*. caUule-r in same sense, ad. L. calculd-rc: 
sec Calculate.] To reckon ; * Calculate v. 

*377 I'AMnL, P, PI. B. XV. 364 Of hat wns cnlculed of l>c ele- 
ment he contrarie h<:i fyude C1380 Wvciip .Serm. xxix. 
Scl. Wks. I 75 Dei traveilen in veyn hat calculcn hat, etc. 
* 3»7 Trevisa lligden (Rolls Ser.) II. 337 He calcich and 


accounteh ^ ages of h^ world hy howsendes. 1496 Dtves 
4 Pan/. (W. de W.» 1. xxv. 6i/i I'hey that calculcn & casten 
yeres, dayes & monethes im9 ConzpL Scot. 167 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn ft blude. 1559 H. Balnavis Ap/. 
in Keith Hist, Aff. Si. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen. .will tak moncthlic. 
tCa lonler. Obs. ff. prec.] r- C alculator. 
C1391 Chaucer Astro/. 14 Thin almury is eleped the den- 
ticle of capricorne or elles the kalkuler. x^joUAHOiNGChron. 
clxxxviii ix. 'Lhe xx. daye of Maye as calculers it knowc. 

Calonllfra^e (kac lkii7lii>/id,^). AJctl. [a. F. 
calculifrage a. ‘ that breaks calculi L. type *cal- 
culifrag'us, f. -frag'US breaking, yO to break.] 

An instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi {Syd, Soc. Lex!). Hence 
Oaloiill:flragoufl a., (medicines) fitted f^or break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

t Ca'lculiiiff, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Calcole v. + 
•ING^.] Calculating, reckoning. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 71 Whan bis Calcas knew by 
calkelyng. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls Ser ) 1. 39 pc cal- 
ciilynge of Denys, .hah lasse by xxii )ere han he calculynge 
of Jerotn. 158a Batman Pmrth. Dg P. P. viii. xxa i. 1 ji Arne 
to science and use of calkling and of accompts. 

Ca'loulist. [f. CALCUL-UH + -IHT.] One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus; a mathematician. 

i8a9 Carlyle For. Rgv, 4 Cont. Misc. IV. 138^ Maihesis, 
of which, it has been said, many a Great Calculist has not 
even a notion. 

t CalculO'Se^ a, [ad. L. calculos us stony.] 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

( i4ao Pallad. on Hush. 11. 374 The fcldes calculose. 

2. A/a/.b Calculous i. 

s686 Sir T. Browne’s Pseud. F.p. ii. iv. 61 Calculose [ed. 
16^ calculous] Loncrctions in the kidney. 

Ilence Oalonloslty. rare-^, 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Calculosity^ fulness of stones or 
Counters. 

Calculous (kx Iki/HasX a. [ad. L. calculos-us, 
{. calculus stone, pebble ; corresp. to F. calculeux!\ 
1. Med. Of or pertaining to a calculus or the 
stone ; diseased with the stone ; calculary. 

1605 Timmk Ouersit. 111. 156 A remedy . . to raitiigate and 
to dissolue such calculous ft stony matter. 1683 Robinson in 
Pays Corr. (1848) 137 A good medicine in .some scorbutic 
and calculous ca.ses. a i8os W. Heberdbn Comment, xvi. 


(1806) 84 In OMning the bodies of calculous persons. 1803 
A/ed. JrnL J A. 355 To ascertain the precise nature of cal- 
culous urine, aiuy AHhMNEiiiY Surg. Wks. (1827) II. 007 
No calculous concretion was found afier death. xZ^Lond. 
Rev. Oct. 930 A victim of confirmed calculous disease. 

1 2. Stony (as the ‘ calculary * of a pear). Ohs. 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants vL I3 A simple Body, having 
neither any of the Lignous branches in it, nor any Calculous 
Knots. 

Calculus (kse*lkiflfl2is'). PL -i, -uses. [L. ; >■ 

* small stone', dim. of calx stone, pebble ; also, 
a stone or counter used in playing draughts, a 
stone used in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, whence, reckoning, calculation, account ; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentence.] 
n 1. Med. * A stone. A generic term for concre- 
tions occurring accidentally in the animal body ' 
XSyd. Soc, Lex.), Calculi are of many kinds, and 
receive names from the various parts of the body 
in which they occur, as renal (in the kidneys), 
vesiccU (in the bladder), prostatic (in the pros- 
tate), intestinal (in the intestines, chiefly of 
animals), etc., or from the nature of their com- 
position, as lithic acid^ uric cuid calculus, etc. 

[1619 ScLATKR Exy, Tkess. (1697) I. To Rdr. 5 That fla* 


Mnum studiosomm. Calculus Renum.I 193s Asbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 430 A Human Calculus, or atone. 1760 tr. 
KeysloPe Trav, IV. 339 Besoar is . . a stone or calculus 
taken from a species of the East and West Indian goats. 
1807 M. Railus Alorb. Anat. 308 Calculi when divided., 
exhibit most commonly a laminated structure. 1849 Todd 
Cyci. Anat, A PAys, I V 85/1 1 ’he oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. s88o Afed, Temp. Jml. Oct. 6 Biliary 
calculi are not infr^uently due to this influeuce. 
t2. Computation, calculation. Obs. 
i6a4T Burnet The, Karih 1 . 166 Suppose thembysBwasbut 
half us deep as the deep ocean, to make this calculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover’d with mountains 1693 
E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of a very great number of Years. 
1817 Coleridge Dtog. Ltt. 140 For the ptirpOite.s of mathe- 
01X110.11 calculuH it is indiflerent which force we term nega- 
tive, and which positive. 

3. Math. A syiitem or method of calcubition, 

* a certain way of performing mathematical investi- 
gations and resolutions* (Hutton); a branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the Dipfkhkntial, Intkgral Calculus, etc. 
I'he differential calculus is often spoken of as * the 
calculus '. 

ttys Phil. Trans. VII. 4017, I cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus. 1750 Ibid. XLVll xi 63 Mr. 
Clairant .. kept hta calculus u profound Kccrct. 1804 Ibid. 
XCIV. 319 Ii the introduction of the new calculi, a.<i they 
have been called, has extended the bounds of science. 1796 
Hutton Alath. Diet. 1 . 334 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Cakulus, tlie Algebraical Galculus. the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxional 
Calculus, the liuegrnl C.dculus, the Literal or Symbolical 
Calculus, etc . .Atgrbraual, Literal OT.Sy»ibolicaiCA\c\\\\\% 
is.. the same with algebra. 1837 Cari yi.f. Ft. Reiu 1187a) 
III. II. t. 60 .Science which caiiriut with all its calculuses, 
diflereiuial, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob- 
lem of 'I'hrec gravitating Bodies. x8a6 Mill Logic in. xxiv. 
f 6 I'hc general problem of the algebraical calculus. 18^ 
Dooi.r Invest. Lasvs Th. i. (l..)l‘hc exhibition of logic in 
the foim of a calculus. 1878 Geo. Eiioi ColL BteoJef. P, 
370 Fount of spirit force Beyond the calculus. 

Cald, obs. f. Cold ; obs. pa. t. of Call. 

II Caldarium (ka‘lde<»‘ri/iin). [L > f- calid-us 
hot.] A (Roman) hot btilh or bath-room 
1753 in CiiAMiiLHS CyH‘ Su/F *® 3 * Gfi l Pom/eiana J. 
vi. The stove of the culd.iritim. 1856 R. Vaucman 
A/ystus <1860 I. V. i no It grinds their com, fills their 
caldarium. s68s Darwin Eari h-u^onns 937 The tops of 
the broken down walls of a caldarium or bath were like- 
wise covered up with 3 feet of earth. 

Caldee, obs. fonn of Chaldkk. 

II Caldera (knld e**ia). Geol. [a. caldera 
^e- caldeira, F. chaudibre cauldron, kettle, boiler 
L. calddria, pi. of prec.] A deep cauldron- like 
cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

. >®6S 1 YFii. Elem. Ccoi. (ed. 6) 633 Knl.Trgcd afterwards I 
into a caldera. 1875 Watts Diet, them VII. s53 I In) the 
valley of Furnas . . the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. The three largest and most active of these are 
called ‘ c.-ildciras *. 

Ga’lderite. Aim, A variety of garnet. 

1837 IIana Alin. (1868) a6o Calderite^ a mineral from 
Ncpaul, is said to be nothing but massive garnet. 

Caldese, var. of Ciialdehe v., to cheat, 
t Caldewelle. Obs. 

1469 Afann. ^ Househ. Exp. 193 Item payd fiur viij. pypys 
of caldewelle, ix.r. 

t Caldmawe : see Calmkwe. 

Caldrife, var. of Cauldiiikk a. Sc. cold. 
Caldron, another spelling of Cauldron. 
tCale, shy Obs. [a. F. cale in same sense.] A 
kind of head-dress worn by women ; a Caul. 

i3in Dfloney in Roxburgh Ballads (1887) VI. 391 Her 
I-adie.s. .in cojitly cales of gold, 
t CalOp sb:^ Ohs. 

1708 L oHti. Gas. No. 4453/4 One black Gelding with a 
very large .Star tending to a C.)le, a charge lately laid on 
his Left Eye. 

Cale, early northern f. Kale, Cole, cab- 
bie, and cabbage broth or soup. 

Cole ; see also Caleb. 

t Cale, V. Obs. [a. F. cale-r in same fcnse 
( * Pr., Sp. calar, It. cd/are) L. chaLhre, ad. Gr. 
XoAa-F to slacken, loosen, let down, lower.] 
trans. To lower (sails, yards, etc.). 
idSB Urquhart Jexuel Wks. (1834) 21 z By the malig- 
nancie or over-mastering power of a cross winde, they 
should be forced to cale the hypocritical bunt. 

II Galeaa, oallean, calleoon. [Pers. ^LiS 
galiydn.'\ * A water-pipe for smoking ; the Persian 
form of the hubble-bubble ’ (Yule). 

I7|9 Elton in Hnnway Trav. (176a) I. L v. z6 Several 
Persians of distinction, who, smoaking their callean, ob- 
served a profound silence. 18x1 H. Martyn Let, in Mem, 

III. (1835) 419 Reclining in garden and smoking caleans. 
i8a8 Kuzzilbash L 59 (Y.) Tne elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade. 

Caleatour ; sec Caliatour. 

Calecannon, var. of Colcannok. 

Oaleohe, oal^he : see Calash. 

Caledonian (ksel/d^u'ni&n), a, and sh, [f. 
Caledonia, Roman name of part of northern Britain, 
in modem times applied poetically or rhetorically 
to Scotland, or tne Scottish Highlands, * Cale- 
donia, stem and wild ’ (Scott).] 


A. adj. Of ancient Caledonia ; of Scotland. 
i8g6 Blount Gioszogr,, Catedouian, belonging to Scot- 
land, formerly called Caledonia. 1789 Warton Miltods 
Sitv. Lib, ( 1 *.) ’Tinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. 
Mod, Used in titles, as * the Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt', 'the Caledonian Railway'. 

B. sb, A native of ancient Caledonia ; kutnor- 
ously Scotchman. 

17^ J. Macphkrson ititle) Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Ancient Caledonians. 1781 \titte) The Un- 
fortunate Caledonian in England. 1813 J. Grant {title) 
Account of the Piets, Caledonians, and .%ots. 1883 Daily 
News 4 Sept. Tho^e who go * through ’ with the volatile 
Caledonian L Flying Scotchman]. 

Calsdonitd (ka:'l/donai>t). Min. [f. L. Cale' 
don-ia Scotland -h -ITE.] A mineral (see quot.) 
found at lx:adhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 

1863 Watis Diet. Chem.^\ 8 ^fj)' 1 . 793 Caledonite, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonaie of lead, from Leadhills in Scotland. 

Ualeduct, var. of Caliuuut. 

Caleevere, obs. form of C a liver. 
Calefacient (keel/T^iJ*^nt), a. and sb. [nd. 
L. calefacienGem, pr. pple. of calefaclre to make 
warm, f. calP^re to be warm + faclre to make.] 

A. adj. Producing warmth. 

B. sb. Med. A medical agent which produces 
warmth or a sense of heat. 

i66z Lovlll Htst. Anim. 4 Min. 418 It's cured .. by .. 
calcraciciitii. 1881 in .Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885 Lu. Bkamwell 
in 19/A Cent. June 1027 (ialen. .says • ' Old age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefaciAits ' 

't' Calefa'Cted, ppL a. [f. L. cale/act-us heated 
-h-Ei).] Heated, warm. 

1599 A. M. Gabclhouer's Bk. Phy 5 uk 8 ^/j Liquefye it in 
some LHlefnctrcle localione. 

Calefaction (kad/Tse-kJ^in). Also 6 call-, 7 
oalfaotion, oallifaction. Now rare. [ad. L. 
calefaction-em, n. of action f. cale/adfre.'] 

1. Making waim (//V. and warming, heating. 
*547 Boorhe liresf. Health Ixxiii. 33 It doth stgnifye caM- 
fciciioii of the lyvcr. 1574 NhWTON Health Alag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and cale Lit tiun. 1658 R. Franck North. 


cise by motion and cale Lit tiun. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Aleut. 118311 Aidcnt are other some because influenced by 
c.illifartion. cx-iif* Franklin Lett. Wks, 1840 VI. oB The 
blood IH returned again to the heart for a fresh calefartion. 
185a J. H. NtwM\N .Sioje Vnw. Educ. 10 'i’he science 
of calcfaction and vcntil.uion is reserved lor the north. 

2. Heated coiulition. 

1634 R H. .Knlerne Kegim. 196 The Calcfaction or boyl- 
ing ccHseih not hy Blood letting. 1844 Blarkw. Afag. 509 
1 He] paused .after his labours in a state ot extreme calefaction. 
to. Med. See quot.) Obs. 

i6ia WooDAiL .Surg Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Calfaction is 
B . preparing simple and compound mcdicamcnlii, not by 
boyhng or buining, but by the moderate heat of the Sun,- 
firc^yintus et/uinus, vel ejus vicartus. 

Calefactive (kselfbcktiv), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. cale/ad-, ppl. stem of cale/ache to warm ; see 
-IVE.] Having the tendency to warm ; warming. 

1576 Nkwton tr. Lemnte^s ( otuplex. (1633) 101 Tlic warme 
and calcfactive spirit, which . . was infused into the whole 
world. 1678 llouuLS Decameron Wks. 1845 VI I. lao I'he 
air . . had gotten a calefactive power. 1874 B. Bernard 
S. Losfgr I. 158 Calefactive depths of Celticism. 

Calefaotor (kid/Txktdj). [Agent-noun of 
Latin type from calefacire to warm.] 

1 1. He who, or that which warms ; a w.irmer. 

1605T1MMR Qnersit. 11. vii. 133 It staiidelh in neede of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate. 

2. Name of a small kind of stove. 

1831 Fraser's Alag. III. 140 On the one hand . . smokes (in 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable coursc.s, 

Calefa'Otory (kiel/Tse ktdri'), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. calefactdrius\ts\\\\^ heating power, f. calefacire 
to warm ; in B, ad. mcd.L. calefactor in tn a place 
or appliance for warming ] 

A. adj. Adapted for or tending to warming. 

1711 I. Puc KI.E Club [\ 8 iT 53 Love, like sunbeams .con- 

tractea to one object is fervent and calefactory. 1848 
Bachelor 0/ Albany 78 Calefactory arrangements and 
thermal comforts. 

B. sb. 1. The room in a monastery where the 
inmates warmed themselves, 

s68i Blouni'CTAiw^., Califactory. is a room in a Mona.s- 
tery, with one or more fire.s in it, where the Religious per- 
sons warm themselves, after they come from Matins 1774 
’T. West Aniiq. Furness (1805) 73 'J’hc locutorium, cafe- 
fartory, and conversation room. ^ 2844 S. R. Maitland 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in the 
calefactoi-y. 

2. A warming-pan ; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when administering the eucharist in cold 
weather ; otherwise called the pome. 

1536 Inv. Lincoln Cathedral in Afonastiion Anglic.VlW, 
laSz A calefactory, silver and gilt, with leaves graven, 
weighing nine ounces and half. 1536 Regist. Riches in 
Antiq, Sarisb. (2771) 198 A Fat of Silver for holy water . . a 
calefactory, silver and gilt wiffi divers Scriptures. 

1 3 . Calefacient sb, 

itey Tomlinson Renods Disp. 903 Many calefactories . . 
as Pepper, Bertram, Bitumen. 
tCft'lafrf V. Ohs, Also oalify. [ad. mcd.L. 
calejicdre, \. calere to be hot ; see -ft.] 

1. trans. To make warm or hot ; to warm, heat. 
Also absol. Hence Ca lefied ppl. a. 
iga6 Pilgr,Per/.Kxiix)^x This spiritual! sterre of grace 
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OALSKBOmt. 

.. calefyeth warmethl ft UlumyiMth our bouIm. 

tS99 A. M. Gahelk 9 Hef ^9 Bk. Pkjftkk 13/1 Ti^q the kernellet 
of wellnuttes, lay them in calefyede water, s^y Tomlin- 
son RinoM*» Dkp, 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 
2 . intr. To become warm. 

181416 Sia T. BaowNR Fuud. Ep, 51 Cryitall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies. Franck North. Mom. (i8ai) 350 Smls, 

which calify and indurate by the Sun's reflection. 
Calegarth. var. of Calgarth Obs.^ cabbage 
garden. 

II Oalambonr (kalahhurr, kalfmbQer). Also 
oalembourg. [Fr. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littrd, from the name of * the Abl>^ de Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the * Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg * or Priest of Kahlenberg in I.ower 
Austria.)] A nun. 

1830 Fraser’s Mag. II. 337 All British-born .. people .. 
father their calembourgs on Rogers. 1876 A. .S. I’almer 
Word‘huHter's Note-bk. 167 A mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus. 

Calembuc(o, obs. form of Calambac. 
Calemlnt, obs. form of Calamint. 

Calend, occas. obs. sing, of Calends. 
Calendal ^kulcndaP., a. [f. L. calend m Ca- 
lends ■¥■ -AL.] Of or ^>ertaining to the Calends. 

1839 Fraseds Mag, XX. 304 In the most ancient calendal 
system. Ibid. 328 F-ach of the thirty calendal lorms had 
its one or more animal representatives. 

Calendar kielcnd^), sb. Forma: 3 8 ka- 
lender, 4 kaluuder, oalundere, kalendeere, 
-dre, -dar?, 4-3 kalendere, 4 8 oalender, 5 
oalendere, kalandor, 7 callander, 6 kaleiidar, 
7- oalnndar. [a. Ah', calender, « OF. calendier 
list, register:—!... ealenddt ium account- book, f. 
calendse, kalendne calends, the day on which ac- 
counts were due ; see Calend-s ] 

1 . The system accoiding to which the beginning 
and length of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the ye.ir into its parts, is fixed ; as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 

Julian Cnleiutnr, that int reduced hy J uliu*. Caesar h. c. 46, 
in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and every fourth 
year is a leap yc.'ir uf 306 days, the muiilhs having the 
names, order, and length still retained. 

Gregorian Calendar, the modtficalion of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conforniity with asironomical 
data and the natural course of the seasons, and to rectify 
the error already contracted hy its use, introduced by Pope 
(hegory Xlll in a. u. 1583, and adopted in Great Britain in 
1752. See Style. 

c 1305 bAV. 7319 He [Julius C.iesar] mnkede fiane kalender. 
01300 Cursor M. 2.1916 pat inoncih pat man elepes . . De- 
cembre in )>c kalunder. 1389 Thevisa Iltgden (1865) I. 247 
Som iiionf^ ill he kalendere nab but foure Nonas, and som 
hab sixe. 1413 I.ydt.. Pylgr, Simde v. i. 73 The competistcr 
ill the Craft o( (he K.alend.ir he eleped seculiiin the (ytne 
of an hunderd yeere. x6ii Bible Fref. a When he 
tCar-sarJ corrected the Cdeiidci, .and ordered the yeere .ic- 
cordine to the course of the Sunne. *831 Bhkwstfr Ntnvion 
(185s) Tl. xxiii. 311 When the public attention w.'is called to 
the rcfoniiHtion of the Kaleiidar. 1854 1 'omlinson Aragd s 
Astron. 188 The Arabic calendar, which is th.at of the Ma- 
homet.ins, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
1856 Kmeksom Eng I rails x. iCeaith Wks. ( Bohn) ll. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, [andl 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar. 
1886 R. 1 'iioMsoN AV/zV H umanity 20 The fuundci of the 
Church [Aug. Comtel drew up its calendar .. Each of the 
thirteen lunar moiillis of the year is sacred to the memory 
of a great leader of humanity. 

2 . A table showing the division of a given year 
into its months and days, and referring the days 
of each month to the days of the week ; often also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ecclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
containing only facts and dales belonging to a 
paiticular profession or pursuit, as Gardener's 
Calendar, Racing Calendar^ etc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully ; an almanac. 

c 1340 Alisaunder 623 If any wight .. wilnes b<^m (bo 
twelue signes] knowe, Kairui to be Kalender ' & keiinc yco 
may. c 1301 Ciiauckr Astro/. 1. 9 11 The names of the hali- 
dayea in the kalender. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxxi. 126 
Thia ia xii lymcs so inochc & more ouer .as tlic calender en- 
seigneth. 1549 Fk Coin. Prayer, The I'able and K.'ilendar 
expressly the order of the Faalrna and Lessons. 1M5 
Shakh. HI. i. 66 What hath this day dcserii'dL .That 

it in golden letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the Kalender? 1635 Aumin bledit. vorj Our Church keeps 
no .Solemnitie for his [John the Baptist's] Death (though the 
Reinembi Alice of it he in her Calender). *759 Miller drrtrff. 
Diet. Pref,, The Gardeners Kalcndar which was inserted 
in the former editions of this hook. 1814 W. Irving 
T. Trav. II. 38 Greatness . . of a kind not to he .settled by 
reference to the court calendar. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. II. 421 Appendix, Agricultural Calendar. 
1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxviii. ii Almanacks and calen- 
dars in great variety. 

b. A contrivance for reckoning days, months, etc. 
1719 Dk Foe Crnsoe i. 74 Every seventh Notch was as 
long again as the rest, and every nrst Day of the Month as 
long again as that long one, and thus 1 kept my Kalender. 
1768 ^KRNB Sent, journ., Captive (1778) II. 31 A little 
calendar of small slicks . . notch’d all over with the di-^inal 
days and nights he [a captive] had passed there. 1B63 T. 
Wright in Macm. Mag. Jtui. 173 The Roman calendar of 
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marble . . presented Che more prominent attributes of the 
modem almanac. 

1 8 . Jig. A guide, directory : an example, model. 
€ 13^ CHAuesa L. G. IV, 54a Thou . . woate well that 
kalenoei^ she To any woman that wull louer be. c 140* 
Epiph. (Tumb. 1843) 115 Lete hem afore be to yow a Kalen- 
dere. 1413 Et, Trials Hen, K(R.) Images . . introduced . . 
by the permission of the church, to be as a calendar to the 
laity and the ignoranL 1406 Audblay Poems 07. s6oe 
Shaks. Ham. v. ii X14 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 
4 . A list or register of any kind. (In the general 
sense, now only JiF.) 

T«t X400 Merle Arth 3641 Kydd in his kalonder a knyghte 
of his chambyre. 1470 Office Mayor Brtstol in Eng. Gilds 
439 To be called and named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or cllis the Maire is Kalender. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 141 He shoulde^ haue alwaies a little 
calender of them apart to v<.e readily. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Ck, Militant 943 When Italie . .'^all . . all her 
calender of sinnes fulfilL 1664 H. Morr Myst. Iniq. 307 
The last time in Daniel’s^ Kalcndar of his Four Kingdoms. 
1689 Myst. Jniq. 16 Registred in the Kalender witii those 
that stood precluded the King’s Favour. 1857 H. Rbbd 
Led, Brit. Poets iii. 81 The cafend.ir which opens so nobly 
with the name of Chaucer, clo.ses worthily in our day 
with that of Wordxworth. 

b. es/. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now usually treated as a form of sense 3, the 
days dedicated to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the * calendar ’ or almanac.) 

itei Holland II. 346 When they rcceiiied zEscu- 
lapiiiR as a canonized god into their Kalender. 1631 Gouge 
Gods A rrows III. § 4$. s66 Such as the Holy Ghost regis- 
treth III the Kalender of true Saints. 1781 G I EBON Dec/. 4 
F. II. xxxiii. 254 The calendar of martyrs received a con- 
sidcr.'iblc augmentation. 183a W. Irving AlhamOra 11.356 
Peace oflerings to every Stniiit in the Kalcndar. 

o. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

[1591 Declar.^ Gt Troubles in Hart, Misc. (1809) II. 914 
To c.'ill those inquisitions, with tlicir answerer to be put 
inio writing, .to kcepe iti a manor of a register or kalender], 
R. Sandekb KtitU) Ihe Newgate Calcnd.ir. 1768 
III ACKSTONK Cornnt. IV. 376 ‘fhe uaage ia, for the judge to 
.sign the calendar, or list of all tlie priiioncrs' names. x8a3 
Lamb J.ast Ess., To Shade 0/ Ellision, Rhadamanthus .. 
tiles the lighter causes . leaving to his two brotlicrs the 
heavy calcnd.'ini. 1856 E MEKsoN Eng. Traits iv. Race 
Wks. (Bohn/ 1 L 38 The crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. spec. A list or register of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period. 

[1467 Ordin. Worcester 111 Eng. Gilds 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and at ts afore ftuccified.] 1B30 (Rolls Series) 
(titles Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 1856 ditU\ Calendar of .Slate Papui-s, 
l)oiiic.stic Series of the Reign of Edwaid VI. 
t 6. fig. A record. Obs. 

160S biiAics. AlCs Well 1. ill. 4 The Kalender of my p.ast 
etideuours. 16x9 Splofn Laivs Eng. 1. Ivii. (i73()) 105 His 
meritorious Holy War could never w'ipe it out of the Ca- 
lendar of siorj'. atjiB Pfnn Tracts Wks. ip6 1. 589 
Once they were as Calendars, for weak People to read 
some Mystical Glory by. 

+ b. An outward sign, index. Obs. 

1590 Loixjb Euphues Gold. Leg. (1887) 13 Nor arc the 
dimples in the fare the calendars of truth. 

t 6. One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol. Ob^. 

*479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng, Gilds 417 The. prestis 
of the Iious of the Kaicnders of Bnstowe. ?ri6oo MS,, 
ibid. 287 The riles and liberties of the K.ilrndcrs, of the 
fralernitie of the church of All Saincts in Bristow, who were 
a broihcrhood consisiing of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
.*iiicic*iit rccordes and ni>nan)ents, not onely of the townc, 
but also of other sorietes in other remote places. 

7. attrib. and Comb , as calendar-day, •holiday, 
-saint', calendar -olook, a clock which indicates 
the days of the week or month ; calendar-court, 
a court of justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar; calendar month, one of the twelve 
mouths into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar ; also the space of time from any day 
of any such moiuh to the corresponding day of the 
next, as opposed to a lunar month of four weeks. 

Bmiiien Watch 4 fr Clockin. 38 [A] ^Calendar 
Clock [or a] Calendar Watch, .[arc] a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the calendar. 1865 Morning Star 
36 May, The court was not a *calcndar court. 1875 Poste 
Gains 1. (cd. a) loi A *calendar day coiisi.sted of 24 hours 
measured from midnight to midiiignL 1847 Emerson Re- 
res J/fN iv. Wks.iBohn) I. 346, 1 mean to. ccle- 

rate the calendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
1713 ‘ Philopai rius ' Reg . Sacheverelt s Thanksgiv.-Day 8, 

I .consulted niy Almanack, and found it was no 'Calendar 
Holiday. 1788 J, Poweil Devises (1827) II. 955 Within 
BIX 'calendar months aAcr his decease. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Com/. (1876/ 11. x. 507 This whole revolution, look 
up less than one kaleiidar month. 1679 Establ. 7 est, 40 The 
Catalogue of their 'Calender Saints. 

tCa’londar, a* Obs. rarc-^, fad. L. calendar 
Hus belonging to the calends.] Of the calends : 
applied to the CuHa calabra at the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were proclnimed. 

1513 Douglas eEneis vni. xi. 39 Ncyr (ho chymm)'S 
calcndare. 

Calendar (kocl^ndaj), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To register in a calendar or list; to 
register, record. 


1487 Aci 3 Hem. VI t, ill. The BamM of every ouch pris- 
oner. .to be kalendred by ibre the Justices for the 
ounce dt the some goole, 1647 det z Edm. F/, ▼. 4 5 The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the said Horses. . 
to be kalendered in a Book. 1614 Havwooo Gunmik. nu 
ISO Let that day never be callenared to memorise them. 
1697 Vievs PeneU Laws 97 He shall shew his Licence to 
one of the Wardens of the Marches (that their number may 
be KMendr^^ 1870 EMoaioN See. ^ Sel, Work 4 Days 
Wks. (Bohn) HI. 69 Life was then calendared by moniMts. 

2. Spec. a. To register in the calendar of saints 
or saints' days. 

1594 Hookee Eccl. Pel. v. (1639) 3M Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinnen dayes. a 1641 
Bp. Mouhtagm Acts k Mom. 55 The Divines of Colen calen- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 1654 R. Whitlock Masmert 
Eng. 91 iR.) on martyred names, as well as men, are calen- 
dared. 184a Trnnvson St. Sim. Siylites 130 Holy men, 
whase names Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) : 
see the sb. 4 d. 

1699 Riley Liber Albus Pref. at ’These books .. that am 
thus calendared. sIM N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 540 Trea- 
sures of the Record-Office, .lately calendered and indexed. 
s88i Sal. Rev. 34 Sept. 395/1 The task of analysing and 
calendaring (state- ]pa|^rs. 

Hence OaTendaring vbl. sb. 

1671 F. Philipps Reg. Necess. Ep. Ded., Allowances of 
Money . .for the Calendring and well ordering of them. 

Calendar : see Calender sb.\ 2. 
Caleudarer (ks lfnd&ru). [f. Calendar v. 
4--KU1.] One who calendars (ei^. documents). 

1864 Q. Ret>. CXVl. 354 The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of the Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers. 1881 S. R. Gardiner in Academy 39 Jan. 
74 To a calendarer the work of writing a preface must be 
something like a holiday. 

Calend Wial (koel^nd^’ri&l), a. rare. [f. L. 
caletuldri-us (or Eng. Calendar) + -al.J » next 
1^ M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 59 Arthur and his Twelve (f) 
Knights .signifying solely (he year with its twelve months; 

. . .Stonehenge and the (lododin put to purely calendarial 
purposes. 1880 C onternp. Rev. Apr. 585 The calendarial 
system of Genesis. 

Calendarian Ckxlende*‘ri&n), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. as prec. y -an.J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a calendar. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 373 The conventional calen- 
darian principles of the poem. Ibid. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 

B. sb. A maker of a calendar. 

t8e6 Honk A. P. Bk.\. 1378 A contemporary kalendarian. 

t Cftldndario'gnpher. Obs. rare~^. [f. 
Calkndau sb. or L. calenddrium ; cf. biographer^ 
A calendar- or almanac-maker. 

1683 J. Cadbury Wharton’s Wks Pref., A Speculation .. 
little understood, even by our common Calcntmiographera. 

t Ca'lendariflt. Obs. rare, [see -lar.] One 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), one who assigns 
dates and periods. 

1685 H. Moke Pnralip. Proph. 411, 1 will allow more to 
the ingenious Calendaiist than he requires, ibid. Thus 
invalid is the Calendarisi’s ground. 

t Ca lendary, sb.^ and a. Obs. [ad. L. calen^ 
darittm sb., calenddrius adj. ; see Calendar.] 

A. sb. Calendar jA 


c 1450 tr. ///Wr/f (1865) 1 247 Somme monethe in the calen- 
dary 11587 kalendere] natlie iiij nones oonly. 1694 Falls 
Jersey 1. 7 Recorded in the Kalendary or Mariyrology of 
Coulancc. 

B. adj. Of. pertaining to, or according to, the 
calendar; Calendarian. 

1633 Crk.ssy Fun. Disc, r 1 s To performe my Calendary and 
prescribed task. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. axa The 
usuall or Calendary month. 1783 W. F. Mabtyn Geog, 
Mag. 11. iQi The four seasons, the moveable feasts and 
other calendary information. 

t Calendary. sb:i Obs, [f. Calendar sb. or 
V. \ cf. registry \ The act of calendaring. 

1680 Marvel Gen. Councils 12 A (question . . upon wh.'it 
day they ou^ht to keep Easter ; which though it were no 
point of Faith that it .should be kept at all, yrt the very 
calendary [ed. 1676 calcnding] of it was controverted. 

Calender (kte l^ndoi), sb.^ Also 6 oolander, 
oaLendre, 8 o^endar, 9 callender. [a. F. ca^ 
/flwz/ry med.L. calendra, celendra, L. cylindrus, 
a. Gr. KvRivbpos roller, cylinder. In sense 1 app. 
a corrupt foi m of calender er, ealendreri] 

+ 1. One who calenders cloth; a calendcrcr. Obs. 

* 5*3 det < Hen. Vfll, iv. 4 r The said Strangers, called 
Dry Qilanders . . use the said dry calandring of Worsted. 
1574 I..ifs Ahp. Canterb. B vii b marg. note, A scourer or 
Calender oflf worsteddes of Norwich. 1705 Hearnk Col- 
lect. 6 Aug. (O. H. S.) I. 26 A fire hapen’d. in a Calender’s 
H ouse. lyfa Cowpeh Gitpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend fiis horse to go. 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc., is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of smoothing 
or glazing ; also for watering or giving a wavy 
appearance, etc. 

1688 Miegb Gt. Fr. Diet., Calender, calemire. 1708 
in Kersey. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Calender la also used 
for waienng, or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
Ibid. Supp. B.V., At Paris they have an extraordinary 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender. 179s 
Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing^ I. 1. iii. x. 395 The impres- 
sions of the calender, under which stuffs are passed to water 
them. i8m Hull Advertiser 35 Dec- a/5 A valuable Cal- 
lender, complete. 1875 EncycL Brit. 111. 818/1 When ft 
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li dedred to finisk dotk witk o staff or with o glhsed floiih 
».ii as finished in the calender. 

8. attrib. & Comb., as calender- house, -mill, -roll, 
tjmj Swirr Furtk. Acc. K. Curll Wks. 8755 111 , 1. 157 
The calendanmill-foom at Exeter-change. 1875 Una Diet. 
Arte 1 . S76 The arrangemenlH . are generally conducted 
at the calender housen where goods are finished, stta W. 
C Smith Hilda iii. i»s "rwas a school of the calender kind. 
Meant to put a fine gloss on the mind. 18B4 Fall Mall G. 
as Nov. 6/1 It [paper] is passed between ^calender rolls of 
chilled j|aeel. which, by tremendous pressuie, give it aui even 
and polished surface. 

Calandar, sb:^ Also kalender. [•A. Pere. 
falandar, of unknown origin.] One of a 

xnendicant order of dervLihes in Turkey and Persia. 

(1614 Seldrn Tit/ee Hon. 378 The 'I'urkish Calendarlor 
(a kind of Monkish Order* wear in their Cans long Horse- 
haires hanging. | 1634 Sir T. Hkrbert Trav. (1677) 70 

I'hirty Nobles in the habit of Pilgrim Kalendcrs. 1714 
Arab, lights {iBiai I. ^5 There are three atlenders at the 

J ate . . they are all blind of the right eye. 1837 Penny 
yd. VI 11 . 410^1 Fi^uenily the Calenders go about half 
naked, with their skin painted red or black. 

tCa'lander, Obs. rare-K [a. F. calanJre 
weevil med. L. calandrus * gryllus, cicada, cur- 
culio * (Du Cange).] A corn-weevil. 

1708 in Kersey. X7M Braolpy Fatn. Diet. 11 . s.v. 
Preserving- Corn, Mitea, Weevils and Calenders. 
Ca'lenderi V. Forms : 6 oalandra, oalendre, 
7 oalandor, oallendrei 7^ oalender. [a. P'. 
calandre-r^ f. calandre; see Calender j^.^] 
irons. To pass through a calender ; to press 
(cloth, paper, etc.) between rollers, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing, etc. 

1513 Act 5 Hen. VlII^ iv, Worsteds which been . . i^orn, 
dyed, and calandrcd. s^jAtt 14 4 i^Hm. 17 / 7 , iii. | lo 
1 nc sayd craftes men . . ^all not . . calendre any worstedes. 

F. Merchant's IVareho.ij Frize. is not Calleiidred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. s88o/V/Mr. 15 Feb. 31/a 

The paper, .must lie heavily calendered before being used. 

Hence CaTendered ///. a., Ca lendering vbl. sb. 
(also attrib.'). 

* 5*3 5 Hen. VI 11^ iv. $ 1 The said dry Catandring is 

scorned and abhorred. 183s Baud ace F.i.on. Manuf. yiiL, 
(ed. 3) 54 EstaMishiiients ior Calendering and embossing. 
,i8SP Smii.es Self Help iL 35 A woman who kept a calender- 
ing machine. 1878 Cornell Rev. Feb. 18B Beautifully printed 
on fine calendered paper. 

Calender (e, obs. form of Calendar. 
Calanderer (kaslciidoMJ). Also 5 -derar, 
8-9 -drer, 9 oallenderer. [f. Calender v. -rr^.] 
One whose business it U to calender cloth, etc. 

*485 det It Hen. Vll, x. f a C.ilcnderani of the same 
Worstedis. 1753 Juiinson, Calemirert ihe person who 
calenders. i 8 i£ 7 W/ O/Jiee J.ond. Direct. 365 Welsh, James, 
Calendrer and EmbosKcr. sSja Markvat N. Forster xxxi. 
Dyers, Callenderers, and Scourers. 

tCalendo'gitiplier. Ohs.tare-^. [f.CALENDs 

sense 5.I The constructor of a calendar. 

«i6oi ifovLK IVhs.Vl. rs^ (R.)ThacccU])se. .that. .almoNt 
all cafendomphers had skipped over. 

Caleildnc, -ical tKale ndrik, -ik&l), a. rare. 
[f. Calendar + -ic, -ical.] Of the nature of 
a calendar (in various ^nses;. 

1863 Pinkerton in N. ni III. 181 The ]a 1 >our of 

. .precising in a calcndrical form such a vast chaos of docu- 
ments. 1878 T. Hari’Y Return of Haftve 11. viii, 'ITiorria- 
sin’s hair.. was braided according to a calendric system: 
the more important the day the more numerous the braids. 

Calendry. [f- Calkndek : see -RY.] a place 
where calendering is done. 

1878 Morley Diderot I. 188 Tlie gunpowder mill, the silk 
calendry. 

Cal^ndSf kalends ikte l^ndz), sb. pi. Forms: 
[1 sing, oalend, kalendufl], 4-5 oalendis, kalen- 
dis, -es, (.sing, kalende, 5 oalende), (4 kalendez, 
-ua, 5 kalandea, 5-6 kalendas^ 5-7 oalendos, 
(6 k^endies, oallends, 7 oaland8\ 6- calends, 
kalends, [ad. L. kalendoe, -or sb. pi., first day of 
the month, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed : f. root kal-, cal~, which appears in 1^ 
caldref Gr. naXsiv to call, proclaim. (Or a. F. 
Aalendes, i^ih c. in Littre.) The singular 
is rare and obs. ; it occurs in OE. in the sense 
* month *. No sing, was used in l.atin.] 

1 . The 6rst day of any month in the Roman 
calendar : the term was more or less retained in 
actual use down to the 17th c. 

(The Romans reckoned the da;^ forward to the Kalends. 
Nooea, or Ides next following. Thus, ‘ on the a7ih of May* 
was *ante diem sextum Kalendas Junias This was loosely 
rendered into English a.s * the sixth of the Kalends of June , 
or *the sixth Kalends of June*. Cf. Nokes, Ides.) 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxi. (i4o<j) 359 The 
fyrste daye of a montke hath the name of Kaleiidis T a 1400 
MorteArth. 345 By the kalendea of Juny we schalle en- 
countre ones. CS400 A/Hfl. Loll. 03 A wayub not £gip- 

eian dates, k*t we call dysmal, ne kalcndia of laniuer. c s4m 
Pallad. OH Husb. iit. 30 In Marche Kalendes in the aoile 
ydighc. 1496 Divee 4 Pnup. (W. de W.) 1. xlviL 87/a The 
ryrsie daye of the yere, that is the fyrsu Kalendas of Janu- 
orye. 1577 Holinsmbd Chron. HI. 1039/1 In the ymre of 
our redemption, one thousand, one hundred, chirtie and 
three, the nft calends of lune, Ming the three and thirtith 
yeore of the reigne of Heniie the first, Hakluyt 

roy. L gx Wee looke oar ioumey . . about toe kalends of 
Jane, nefi Massinou Rom, Actor v. i. Thou Shalt die 
lo-monow, being the fourteenth of The Kalends of October. 


i88g Mamlrv Grohus* Loto-C. IKorrr 337 Those that be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
CaJendt of August, a 1784 Lloyd Tknr Odes Wks. 1774 1 . 
lai On thy blest Calends, April. i8m Lincard A ngi^'ojc, 
Ch. (idpSf L iii. 06 The ^ends of May and November. 

b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then due : Settling day. 

1643 Milton Dworce <1851) fntrod. 10 How they will 
com^uud, and in what Calends. 

t 2 - a. In 0 £. A month ; also^ appointed- time, 
Season. 

a 1000 Mend. 7 (Gr.) Sc kalendus kymefi . . us to tune ; 
hine folc mycel Januarius heton. Ibid. 31 Kalend. Martius 
re^ a xooe Sol. 4 Sat. 479 iGr.) ALr se doss cyme, Iract 
sy his calend ewide (T) ariinnen. 

t b. In Scripture versions : Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of &e new moon. Obs. 

1381 WvcLiK Isa. L 14 ^oure kakndis and 3uure solemp- 
neiecs hatede my soule (sjM my soulc haiith toure catendisj. 
— I Sam. XX. 5 David setde to Jonatlian, Loo ! Kalcndis 
ben to morwe. i«6s Jkwbll De/.Apol. 1 16111 60 Gcxl com- 
manded tlic people to kcepe the (kalends and new Moones. 
1609 Bible (Ikniayt Numb, xxvni. 11 In the C.ilcndcs you 
fihai offer an holocoiKt to the l^rd [1388 Wvclif, Iii the 
calendis forsothe, that i.s. in the bigyniiyngU of monlhesj. 

3 . Phrases, f a. Calends of exchange : ? a 
money changer's calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
hence^ business or practical reckoning. 

^1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1647 ThU Trcylus this Icttre 
thought al straunge. . Hym thought it like a Kalcride-* of 
chaunge. 1470 Hardino Chron. xiii. i^ Brutus, called this 
Isle Briteyn So was the name of this like Albyoit A|l sette 
on side in Kalandes of arhaunge. Ibid. Ixxii. ii. Her 
eoodlyhcde . . chaunged all his curage and manhede, In 
Kal.'indcs of eschaunge he was [so] iiiipresscd. 

b. On (a/) the Greek Calemis (L. cui Gnreas 
kalendas') : humorous for, Never ; since the Greeks 
use d no calends in their reckoning of time. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Haw 1 11. Consul. Parlt. Wk* (1711) 185 
7 'hat gold, ph'ite, and all silver, given to the mint-hoiiRe in 
these late troubles, fthall he paid at the (ireek Kalends. 1638 
Bi ouNT Glossogr. S.V., At the Greek Calends, never ; for the 
Greks have no Calends. 187* O. W. lloi mks Poet Breakf. 
T. i 18 His friends looked for it only on the Greek Calends, 
say on the 3tst of April, when that should come round, if 
you would niotleriii/c the phrase. 188a Afarm Mug. vK) 
bo wc go on and the works are sent to the Greek C'alenns. 

•t' 4 . fg. First days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
lude. I Also in Obs. 

C137A Chaucer Troylus it. Prol. 7 Now of hope the ka- 
Icndih uygynne. c Wyciif Strut, xiv. Scl. Wks. II. 
961 KaleiidU of kis st)t Itaddc Poul whan he was ravyshed. 
14x3 Jas. 1 KtuFsC. VI. V, Gave me in hert kalcndis of 
ronfort. a 1618 Rai Eton Rem. (1644) 114 What U age, but 
the Calends of death f 

6 . A calendar, lecord. (Also in s/ng, rate.) 

1470 Hakdisg citron C''xl. xxix, 1 make you a kalende 
Of all the waie to Kdenbourgtli. Grkene Alour'n. 

Gartn. (1616* 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie. i8ot Weever Mart., Sir 

y. Oldcastle Ffiij b, Him for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold. 1866 E. H. BfCKERSTFTii yesterd.,to.dav, 4-c. xii. 317 
Festivalii that stand On the sidereal calends marki-d in 
light. 

II Cale'ndllla. ^Ol. [mod J j. dim. of ra/endir, 
intended to express * little calendar, little clock, or 
perh. little weather-glass’.] 

1 . The generic name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congeners. 

1871 in M Collins /Ifry. 4 Aferch. I. x. 309 The golden 
ha/c of the Culetiilula. 

2 . Pharm. A tincture of the flowers applied ns 
a haemostatic to wounds, etc. attrib. in Calen- 
dula ointment^ plaster ^ etc. 

Cftlffndlllin (kale ndii/Im). Chem. [f. prcc + 
-in.] * A mucilaginous subst.'ince extracted from 

the leaves and flowers of the common mangold ’ 
(Watts Did. Chem. I. 733). 

Calenge, obs. form of Chali.enor. 
t Ca'lent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. I,. calt'ns, calent-em 
pr. pple. of calere to lie hot.] Warm, hot. 

1607 'I'ursELL Four-/. Beasts yjy Styled with the same 
epithets that the lion and the sun arc ; as heai-l)canng, 
sc.stive, ardent, arent, caicnl, hot. 1638 111 hi.ovHT Glossogr. 
in Asii. 

Calenture (kx lentiuRj). Also 6 calentiira, 
6-7 callenture. [a. F. iolenture, ad. Sp. calen- 
tura fever, f. calentar to be hot, f. L. calmt-em 
bot, burning.] 

1 . A disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by deliiium in which the patient, it 
is said, fancies the sea to be green fields, and 
desires to leap into it. 

The word was also used in the Spanish general senM of 
* fever', and sometimes in that of * sunstroke ’. 

SM3 Nashx Christ's T. (1613) 9a Then las the possessed 
widi the Calentura,l thou shaft offer to leape. t6o$ Loud, 
Prodigal V* i. a; 7 Such men die mad as of a calenture. 

0 1818 Raleigh Rem. (1644) aai, I have suffered tlie most 
violent (Calenture for fifteen dayes «i8n R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea 11847) 43 To avoyd the calmes, which . . breed 
calenturas, which wee call burning fevers. 1719 De Fob 
Crusoe 1. 14 In this Vo]rue. .1 was continually sick, being 
thrown into a violent Calenture by the cxccRsive Heat. 
178! Swift .S’. Sea Proj. vii, So, by a calenture misled, The 
mariner with rapture sees. On tne smooth ocean's azure 
bed, Enameird fields and verdant trees. 1840 Gbn. P. 
Thomfson A'x-err. (184a) V. 4S5 Demanding to jump over- 
board like the seaman in a calenture. 


2. fig. and iransf. Fever; burning passion, 
ardour, zeal, beat, glow. 

1398 Nasnm Saffron IValdeu 44 Ere hee bee come to the 
. . raging Calenture of bis wretchednes. a 1831 Donne 
Poems (1650) 158 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some. 
* 84 «J KK. Tavlob Eptec. 1 1647) 36a 'iliey were in the Calen- 
ture of primitive devotion. 017x1 Kkn Pre/atat. Poet. 
Wks ifai IV. a? Pure Chastity excells in Cu.st The Calen- 
tures of baneful Lust. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man 111 
ix. 338 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unexMting objects. 

Hence Oalentural a. (Carlyle), Oalentii*riat. 
i8s3 Lamb FAia, All Fools D. 11836) 96 You were founder, 
I take it, of the dUintercsted sect of the (Jalenturists. 

t Ca'lentnre* V Ohs. rare. [{. prec. sb.] 
a. tians. To infect with tlie calenture ; hence 
to fever, fire. b. intr To become hot or inflamed. 

a 1878 Marvell P/Jcwr Wks. 1776 111 . 336 Thirst of em- 
pire calentur’d his hreast. 1649 G. Danii>i THnarch.^ 
Rich. //, ceix, A busie Age, where cucry breath Calciitur's 
into faction. 

t Ca’lepin. Ob^. [a. F. calcpin, ad. It. cale- 
pino dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine friar. Am brosio Calepino, ofCalepio 
in Italy, the author of a famous Latin Dictionary, 
first published in 1503, which in its many editions 
was the Latin Dictionary of the 16th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini. 
There was an ocloglot edition by Passerat in i<)09.] 
A dictionary (sometimes *a f>ol}glot*); fig 
one’s book of authority or reference ; one's ntffe- 
book or memorandum-book. 

Hence the French phrases ‘ je consulterai l.H-dcssus mon 
calepin 'ccia n'est pas dans sun caicpin * niettez ccia sur 
voire calepin ’ ini«ike a nntc of that to serve as a lesson), and 
the F-nglisli ip/'i.i ‘to bring any one to his Calepin', i. c. to 
the utmost limits of his iii^niiation. 

1388 Lane. B'V//i(i86o 11 . 396, I wyll tlial Henry Marre- 
' crofte shall h.'ivc my calapyiic and my paiafrasies. IE79 
' Fitlke He\kins' Pari. 56 I.ct him tiirne oucr all nis 
vocabularies, C'alepines, and dictionaries. 1803 Fiorio 
Montaigne 111. xiu. 11633) 603 A stone U a body: but he 
that should insist and urge : And ahat is a body? . and so 
goe-iin : Slionhl at Inst bring the respondent to hiKl alcpine 
or wit’s end. a 1649 I^kumm. of H a« 1 11. Magic Mitr. \V ks. 
<1711)174 Ta^.’itions, monopohes, tolls .. and suth iiiiposi- 
lion^ as would trouble m.iny Calcpines to give names unto. 
t88a Eveiyn ChaLogr. (17(10* 22 We have needed the 
calcpines and lexitons. fiyy* Kut.tNT /'V/nrLVrwm/ JI. S 3 
Calepino is not the title ul a work, but a pnrronyinic of the 
country of the author a native of Calepio in Italy.] 

t Cales. Obs. rure~^. The name of a fabulous 
creature ; see quot. 

c 1300 A'. Alii. 7094 Thcr he fond addrcii. And a feolle 
worm, Calcs. 

Calescence (kale sens). [f. Calkrcrnt a. on 
L. type *calcsct~nfi<i : sec -knce.] Increasing 
warmth or Jieat. 1848 Worcesier citc.s Boa&k. 

CaleSCffnt (kale'scnt , a. rare. [ad. L. calcs- 
chit-em, pr. pple. of calcsclre lo grow warm, incho- 
ative from calere to be warm ] Growing warm, 
glowing with heat. 

1804 Huudesford IVeciatn Chaplet 162 1 ’hc cale&cent 
sanguine flood By vile vulgarity called Blood. 

Calesh, obs. form ot Calahb. 

Caletlte, var. of Cai.LKT, Obs. 

Calewe, obs. form of Callow. 
fCa’lewey. Ob^ rare. Also oaylewey. kay- 
low-ey, oalawey, oalwoy. [a. OF. caillouelt tail- 
loci, in Cotgr. Caillouet, f. Caiiloux in Hurgundy; 
see Skeat Notes lo P. PI. 376.] A kind of pear. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xvi. 69 Contcnencc is nerre |»e croppe 
as (.a[[e]wey bastarde. riom Rotn. Rose 7045 With dcyiite 
flaw lies, brndc and fl.tt, With culewcis, or with pullayle 
[Fr. la poire du tailloud]. 

Calf* (kaf). Forms: 1 oealf, celf, celf, 2 
Kentish ohalf, 3 keif, 3-5 kalf, 3- calf, (5 oalffe), 

6 caulf, Kentish chawlfe, 8 calve; {Sc. 6-9 
oawf, 9 oauf ). PI. calves : 1 oealfru, oalfru, 
ralfar, cealfaa, 4 calveren, calvys, 4-5 calfls, 

7 calfes, 4- calves. (The genit. sing., esp. in 
comb , was frequently calves.) [Common Tout. : 
OWS. cealf i pi. eealfru), OMercian caelf {\d.calfei ti, 
calfur\^ ONorthumbrian ctelf celf correspond to 
OS. and M] 3 u. rn^(Du. kal/\ OHG. chalb {IhllG. 
kalp, kalb-, mod.G. kalb) OTeut. '^kalboz, -is 
neiit. In later WS. the word was often masc. (pi. 
cealjas)^0^, ktilfr ; in Goth, only the fern, kalbd 
{SafsaXts) » OHG. chalba^ mod.G. kalbe female 
calf, is recorded.] 

1. 'J'he young of any bovine animal, esp. of the 
domestic cow. 'Calf is applied to all young 
cattle until they attain one year old, when they are 
year-olds or yearlings' (Stephens Bk. Farm 1 . 1 79). 
In calf with calf (said of the cow) : pregnant. 
Golden calf', the idol set up by Aaron, and the 
similar images set up by Jeroboam ; sometimes 
proverbially with reference to the * worship * of 
wealth. * The calves of our lips' (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Heb. passage, in Hos, xiv. a 
where the LXX and Peschito have * fruit ') is occas. 
quoted in the sense of * an offering of praise \ 
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4 iaoo Coifui Cl 1144 (O. B. T.) VUuha, C« 1 fi vihtta, 
cnocir. c MM iCLFRic Ex»d. xxxii. 4 p» nadi he tet shla 
and Jet an cealf and bi^ cwcdon Isranel y« ^ God. 
r lOM Art, Cos/. I^ke xv. tj )>in foder of>«loh an fast celf 
ic lido /taiUM O, chalf J. a After, E. 138 Hit regibb^ 
anon, ase uet keif and idel. ciajo Hati Meid. 37 Hire 
calf tukeO, dago Gen. 4 £x, 101 j Kalues fleia, and flureft 
bred, a 1300 Cursor Af, 6mj pair gold in treimr gadrid bai 
aamcn A goldin calf bar-of ^1 lilu. a 1340 HaMroLB Esalter 
xxi[i] 1 1 Many calna has vmgifen me ; fat bullca me hat 
▼mseged. c 1371 Wveur A-gy. A>7>r« «i6o8r la Prieatt . . 
wenten to calveren of gold, igifa — Nona xiv. a We 
ahuin jeelde the calues ^ our lippis [:::^Vulg. vitulot^ lxx 
Mapit6< ). e f4M Maunubv. ix. 103 Calveren of gold. 1483 
Catk.Angl.i\ With Calf«,^/arM. 1534 MS, Ace. At. John's 
Gau/erb.f Off cat’ of cri^t^urch for a chawlfe, 
i^. liiji/. 1339 Tavkrnbx Erasm. Prav. U55a> 10 He tliat 
hath borne a calfe, shall also brare a bull, J. Hevwoou 
ProtK 4 KMgr. ( 1867) 48 As wise as Waltam's calfe. 1607 
Tokbll Four-/. Beasts 89 A tail almost as long as a calves, 
idao J. Cole Of Death 105 Before we can oHer unto Cod 
with a good conscience, the calves of our lips. 1671 Milton 
P. R. III. 416 They . . fell off From God to worship Calves. 
17M Swift Modest Prob, Wks. 1754 II. 11. 66 Their niears 
In foal, their cows in calf. iMi Th. M asi in ttoracc's Odes 
11. V. 80 Your heifer bounding in play With the young cnlves. 

b. To slip {casf) the calf\ to suffer abortion; 
said of the cow, also {humorously) of women ^^(obs.\ 
1664 PitPYS Diary 10 Sept., Frailer is so great with . . all 
the ladies at court, in helping to slip their caircs when there 
is occasion. 71 Stephens Bk. oj Farm 1 . 178 A cow 

that suffers abortion slips her calf. 

o. transf. Applied to human bein^ : A stupid 
fellow, a dolt ; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person. Also as a term of endearment. Essex 
ealf\ a nickname for a native ol that county. 

'•*153 Udai-l Royster D. 11. iv. in Harl DoOsley III 94 
Vou gicat calf, ye ^houkl have more wit, so ye should. 1611 
Shaks. IPrnt. 7 . 1. ii. 126 How now lyou wanton Calfe 1 .A^rt 
thou my Calfe? iday Dhayton .\>yMphut. 11631) 171 Some 
silly dotiim brainless calfe. 1711 .SiEELF.V/rr/. No. iij f i, 

I cried, like a Oipiivated Calf as 1 was. 1719 D'CInpev 
Pills IV. 43 It prov’d an K'.sex Calf. 186s PuUiA 20 Apr., j 
An Esbcx calf of the first magnitude. 

2 . ellipt. Leather made from the hide or skin of 
a calf. (More fully calf- leal her ; sec 7.) 

1717 Swift Furth. Ad. h. Curll Wks 1755 Ilf. i, 156 As 
to the report of my jioor husband's stealing u'calf, it is really 
^loundliss, for he alw.iys binds in sheep. 1^9 Print. 
Praties Jrnl xxMii. g llie iiialcri.il used is Cain 1879 in 
Cassell's Vdhn, h.Htu. IV. 88 Calf is .. prepared by the 
process called by t.mncrs ' Uiwiiig*. 

3. rile youii;' ol other animals ; as of deer, the 
elephant, the wh;ile. 

1398 Thevisa Harth De P, R. xviri. xxx. ^1495' 791 The I 
hynde ctyih of the hi rbe Drag.'xncm to be dclyuorde of her 
calfle the more ecscly i486 Bk St. .\lbans Ejb, Ye shall 
hyin (a h.irtj a Calfe . rail at the fyrst yere. 1597 Return 
/r. Parnass. 11. n v. 887 Your 11,01 is the lirst yearc a t alfe, 
the second yeare a Broclict. 1715 Duui lv in P/ul. 7 tans. 
XXXI 11 . 260 The Calf, or young Whale, has been found 

f urfcctly form'd in the Cow, when not above seventeen 
nches long, i860 ' 1 'lnnlnt Ceylon 11 . 397 An elephant, 
which had been c.iptiired by Mr. Cripps, dropped a female 
calf. 1875 * SToNkHKNOE’ Brit, Sports 1. xi xi. $ 2. 15s The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate, .the prcxcncc, if any, 
of a Ciilf with the hind. i »84 jEFFTims Red Deer iv. O3 
The young of the. .lull red deer are called calves. 

4 . Sea-calf, a popular name of the Seal, esp. 
Calotephalus vifultnut (or Thota vilulind). 

*■1613 CiiAi'MSN OJyss. IV. (R.» 111 sholes the sea calues 
came, a 1711 Kfn Hymnnr Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 182 The 
Calves Marine, who on linn Ground Are wont to take a 
Sleep profound. i8ai Penny Cycl, XXI. i6i/a The vulgar 
name is sea calf, and on that account the male is called the 
bull, and the female the cow. 1853 Kanr Grmncll Esp. 
xxvii, 821 Some overgrown Greenland calves . . Very strange 
are these seal. 

6. trausf. a. A small island lying close to a 
larger tine. [ON. kdlfr ; known in Kng. only in 
‘The Calf of Mon’.] 

1833 J. (Norton 7 'opogr. Diet. I. 347 Calf of Man . . An 
island, .«^iiuatcd off the south-west exUcmiiy of the Isle of 
Man. s86o H. Makryat *)utlati(i\. vii.gt The early North- 
men often named these situill i.slands calves. 18 Backw i'i.l 
Isle Man Guide 60 Beyond . . lies the Calf of Man . . '1 he 
Calf, .contains about 6ao superficial acres of land. 

0 . An iceberg detached from a coast glacier ; a 
fragment of ice detached from an iceberg or floe. 

1818 Adin. Ret'. XXX 18 The fragments of ire, which the 
seamen term calves. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xhi. (18^,6) 
3Q^The inleriiosition ofllci.'iting fragments or calves. Ibid. 
xliii. 401 Calves . . fragments of tables . . which have been 
forced down by pressure, and .srierward . have been lilarratcd 
ag.'iin from the Hoe and find their way upward wherever an 
opening permits. 

7 . Comb. a. Obvious and general, as 
•fleshy 'i^uts^ -heady -houses -leathery -pen. -whale, 
-worship ; ealf-hke adj and adv. (for parts of 
the animal the gen it calf's^ calves', is now usuaM 
Tr 1600 Distracted Emp. 1. i. in O. PI. (1884* 111 . 181 You 
love the cubboarde Wherein your *calves brayiiH are lockt 
np for breakfast, a xysoCursor M, 2714 He. ham ledd wit 
*calf flesso [ P rtn. MS. calues fiesshe]. c 14x5 Foe, in Wr.- 
Willcker 66r Cant uituUna, calfilcsthe. 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 

II. iii, 34 It is a voyce in her cares which. .*Calues.guts, nor 
the voyoe of vnpaued Kunuch to boot, can neucr amend. 
17^ Mm. Rai-pai d A'«^. Uousekpr. I1778) 87 To dress a 
^Calf’s Head Surprise. 1813 Moorr Post Bag iii. 34 'i'he 
dUh..Was what old Mother Glasae calls, 'a calf's-head 
surprised ’ I 18x3 — Fab., Holy Ailianee il 91 A Duke, of 
birth sublime . . iSome calf-head, ugly from all timek 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 479 *C«dves.houbc, 22 feet 
by 16, with their pens. 1879 in Cassell's Techn. Kduc. IV. 


4»6A Tha cMf-hooM . . ahoold be a wall-ventilaled 

building. 17x6 Amhbxxt Terrm FiL BxjcviiL aoo Oreie'd in 
X suit ol *cxlve*i-leather cloxths. b6m Smaks. Temp, iv.i. 179 
*Cxlfe-like, they my lowing follow’d. 1996 Farmers M^» 
Jan. 86 Have the *cxlf-pens opening into the cowshed lor 
convenience of suckling. iSeg Mamvat F, Mitdmay xUi, 
1 was going to swim to the *celf whale, idfte Fullbb 
Pisrah v. v. lu *Cxlfe- worship, .continued in the kingdome 
of Iwxel. i8m Pusey Min. Prvpk, 8a He f leroboxm J would 
have calf-worship to be the mily worship at God. 

b. Special combinations: oaif-bed, a cow*8 
matrix (dial .) ; also {humorous) parturition (of a 
cow), cf. child-bed ; oalf-bonnd a. {Bookbinding\ 
bound in calf (cf. 2); oalf-oountry, oalf-groimd 
{Sc.^y the place of one's birth or early life ; f oalf- 
haulmi see quot.) ; oalf>kill, a heath plant ( A n/mia 
latifolia ) injurious to cattle eating it ; cf. ‘ lambkill ' 
A", angustifolia ; oalf knee, popular name for 
the mallormatioii called genu valgum, or knock- 
knee : oalf'loDd calf-eountry ; oalf-lea ^Sc.), 

‘ infield ground, one year under natural grass * 
(Jamieson) ; calf-lick Jial.), a tuft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lie smoothly and evenly ; a 
cowlick, a ‘ feather ' ; t oalf-lolly (? Honee-wd.), a 
stupid calf ; oalf-love, romantic attachment or 
aft'ection between a boy and a girl ; oalf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained direct from the animal ; 
calf *E-teeth sb. pi , milk tedth : oalf- time, the 
period of youth; calf-trundle (</fa/. ), ‘the entrails 
of a calf ; fig. applied to the ruffle of a sliirt, or 
flounces of a gown * (llalliwell) ; oalf -ward (6V.', 
a small field or enclosure for calves. Also Calf's- 
koot, Calf-.skin, Calves'-hnout. 
i8as .SouiiiKV /.#//. ‘i8s6> 111 . 305 Your uncle Tom has 
loNi a cow, in *i'alf-bcd. 1831 Blarkw, AJag. Sept. 561 That, 

I believe, is his *calf-country. ■8^ Illust. Lontl. Nesvs 21 
June 606/a We’ll go and take a k^k'aC my •calf-^rr>iind. 
1741 Contpl. Aatn.-Pieee ill. 486 A Cow that Strain.s in Calv. 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm,Utldcr, or Rag, wHl cpme down 
and swell a.A iiiiKh as a blown Bladder. iXS Dilkson 
Ajrrk. xiii. iu«) When it is only two or three years old, it is 
called, ill some parts of the country, calf-lea. 1M8 Mcttfux 
Rabelais iv. Ixvii, I was a *C:\ir-loiiy, a Dodoipole. 1803 
Gali Pintail 1 . xxxil 284. I made a *calf-loye marriage. 
1863 Mrs. (iASKELL Sylvias L. 1 1 . 104 It’s a girl’s fancy— 
Just a kind o’calf-Jove- let it go by. 1884 Christian World 
5 June 417A Any doctor can procure ^^calf-lymph for his 
p;ilienls. 1^ K. Holme Armoury 11. 173/2 A *Calf Ride 
[is] a place made of Boughs . . in which the Calf is kept 
whiUi he is sucking. tS99 Porter Angiy Worn, Abin^. 
<1841 88 Ere your Values teeth were out you thought it 
long. t8aa Scott Figel ix, Where have you been spending 
your ‘’rair-ltme ? 1785 Burns Dr. Hornlnnik xxiii, His braw 
•calf-aard wliare gowans grew. 

Calf^ (kaf). A1.S0 4 coalf, s-ycalfo, 7 oalue. 

f app. a. ON, kdlji of unknown origin ; adoption 
mm Ir , (.iacl. calpa leg, calf of the leg, has been 
conjectured.] 

1. I’he flcbhy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of muscles which move the 
foot. 

e 13x5 Gloss. W. de B.btesw. in Wright Voc, 148 La jatnbe, 
the caalf. c 1386 Chaucer C'. T Prol 592, fful longe were 
hu legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was 00 calf ysene. 
C1440 Parv. 58 Calfe of a legge, sura, rs4M 

Foe. ill Wr.-Wiikker 678 Hie musculus, the calfe of the 
1 ®!?®- * 54 * 1 ^ Copiand Gnydon's Quest. Ckirurg., The 

calfe oner the leg moiiyng the fote and an Je. 1588 Shaks. 

L. A. L. V. iL 64s His le^c is loo big for Hector. More 
Calfe (.ertoine. 1794-8 E. Darwin Zoom. <1801* I. 58 The 
contraction of the calf of the leg in the cramp. 1848 'J'hack- 
eray Fan. Fair xxxvii, A handsome person and calves, 
b, transf. The corresptjiiding part of a stocking. 
a 1659 Cli.veland Pet. Poem 55 My Stofdctng-calvcs. . Are 
pared iz’d as n.iked ms my Nock. 1777 Sheridan Pi ip 
Scarb. 1. ii, The calves of tbei>e stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 

2 . Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 
containing the belly of the triceps muscle. 

z86o O. w. Hni.Mi s Elsie F. (i88j) 33 I'he triceps . . fur- 
ni.shcs (he cal / of the upper arm. 

CalfvO, obs. form of Calve v. 
f Calfam, Obs. rare~\ 7 -=Caltph. 

1550 Half Apol. 119 In thys poyiite here bath he slicwed 
hymselfc a very wysc culfain. 

Calf I te, oalfet : sec Calfket v. 

Calfhood (ka’f|hud). Calf state or stage. 

i8flk» G. Ai 1 UN Evolnt., In Summer Fields, Cows hale j 
dogs instinctivclv, fioiii ihcir c.irlif:\t call hood upward. 

tCa'lfin, sb Obs. ,Sc. Also oalfing, collln. 
[Jamieson suggested connexion with F. ealfater 
Calfrlt.] '1 he wadding or other stojjping of a 
gwn. 

1676 W. Row Contn. BlaiFs Autohiog. x\\. App. '18481 S87 
Suen other calfinc a.s was at h.ind. lyaa in Wodrow Stirr- 
ings Ch. Scot. II. App. 8 'I'he burning CalHng was left on 
his Gown. 1736 'Print Cabt. Porteous 21 'Jam.) He was so 
near a.s to sec . the colfin flee out of the pannel’s gun. 

tCa'lfin, r. obs. Ec, [f. prec. sb.] trapis. To I 
wad (a fire-arm). 

1702 Piper o' Peebles zo (Jam.) It’s no been fir’d, 1 find it 
fu’, Weef calfin'd wi’ a clout o’ green. 

Calfiflh Cka-fiJ), a. [f. Cai.f1 -I- -I8hL] Akin 
to or resembling a calf ; fig. raw, untraincNL 
1765 Law Behtnen's Myst. Magnum xxv. (1772) 115 Cal- 
fish understandings. 

CalflaM (ki'fl^), a.l Having no calf 


nH Wveup Joh xbI. 10 Tha vom oalnyda. and b Ml 
priuadofhircalftv.r.iiiaadcaUleei). a 1^ (saa nest). 


Oa*lflM0v 0-^ Also oolTO-. 

•L18S.1 Of the leg : Destitute of cftl 
a ISM SavLiuM Poem agsi, Cmrmach* 30 Your kmga lothy 
iggea .. as a kowa caUlat. iSaa W. UviNo Braeoh, Hail 


ilf; 


Calf v 4> 

thin, lean. 


(18451 Long, lean, calAess lags. Mo SuiUf Soff-Heip 
E. 356 Calveless legs and limp bodtas. 

(k&'fli^). In 6 oalueling. [f. Calf I 
•f -LINO.] A little calf. 

iftat Yono MesUem^oFs Diassa 79 Lkkiog ihdr yong 
andMnder oaluelings, 

tCa’lfr0t,v. Obs. Also oalfaia, oallbti oal* 
fUter. [ad. F. calfrete-r (Cotgr.), ealfater, cal- 
feutrer to caulk (a ship). The word ocean also 
as II. calafatare, Sp. calafatear, -fetear ; usually 
believed to be f. Arab, dill galafa, in and con* 
jugatioD qalltH'a to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc. ; cL mid Gr. aaKn^rigt caulker. The 
Fr. form calfeutrer is conjectured to have been in- 
fluenced by feutre felt,] ttans. To stop up (with 
oakum) the seams of (a ship) ; to caulk. 

a 1800 Hume in Sibbald Chron, Scot. TWfry <f8oa) III. 381 
(Jam.) Weill calfuterd {printed calsutcred) bocs. mot 
Holland Pliny I 48s 'I'hey . . therewith [vie. with reeds] 
calfret or calke the ioinis of their ships. 184I Hexham 
Dutch Diet. (1660 1 KUnteren . . to give Knocks or Blqw^ 
or to (^Ifate. 1693 Umouhart Rabelais 11. xiii, I'he Plaintiff 
truly had just caum: to calfct. .the gallion. 


Calf *0-footp oalveo-foot. . Also 5 oalvys- 
fote, 6 oalfos foote. 

1 . lit. 'Fhe foot of a calf ; hence, calves-foot jellv. 

i6ao Venner Fsa Reita iii. 70 The vse of tlicm (cspedaBy 

of Calues fectO is veiy profitable in consumptions. 1775 
Noukse in Phil. Trans. LX VI. 438, I now allowed bim 
chicken broth . . laivcs-feet jelly. 1785 W. Scott in Med. 
Cominnn, II. 65, 1 ;»rocured some calf's foot Jelly. iSm 
Sala in Daily Pel. 28 June, What purported to be mock- 
turtle •ioup. .with pieces of cAlve»-foot or cow-heel in it. 

2 . Plerb. 'I'he t'lickoo-pint or Wake-robin {Arum 
macitlatnm \ . see Ahum. [.So ¥t. pied-de-veau.'\ 

ri45o Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 588 Jams, Cokkupyntel et 
Caivysfote. 1578 l.viE Dodoins iii. vii. 322 Calfes foote or 
Cockowpynt. x6t^ 'lofspij. Four/. Beasts 30 The hearb 
Arum, called in English Wake-Robhin or Calves-foot. 
Calf-skin. Also calf's-, calves-, calve-. The 


skin or hide of a calf ; a su|jerior kind of leather 
made from thh, and used in bookbinding, shoe- 
making, etc. More rarely «» iv/Zr/w. 

1590 Shaks. Com Err. iv. iii. 18 lice that goes In the 
calues-Mkin. that wa.s kil'd for the Prodigall. 1599 — Jedtn 
111. i. 129 Hang a Calues skin on those recreant limbes t 
16^ in Shaks. C. Praise 60 Master Burvebell the calves- 
skiii scrivener. 1704 Swift T Tub v. 75 Copies, well- 
l)Ourid in calf-skin. 1798 Momek Amer. Geog. 11 . 74, 
0^ calve-skin.s [exported in i yr. from Petersburg) sByo 
Emerson Soc Sol it., Courage 207 Cowvdice wuts the 
eyes till the sky is not larger than a calf-skin. 

f b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin. Obf. 
t6i8 Dekkkr Osvles Alman., This puls . . co>Tie into the 
Painters caluc'-kinne. 


t C. attrib. 

xbah Wiiy Beguiled Prol. tN.^ His calfi-skin jests from 
hence are clear exil'd. 1789 Grose Class. Diet. Vutg. 
Tongue Calfskin fiddle, a orum. 

Calf’s snout : see Calves'-bnout. 

CalfUter: see Calfhkt. 


t Ca'lfforth, cale-gartli. [f. rtz/'/, Kale-f 
Gabth.J a cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

14. . Hart MS. 1587 in Prvmp. Parv. 58 Catiletum,caLw\e- 
garihe. 1483 Cath. A^L 51 A Cale garth, ortus,etc . ; tdi, 
a gardynge. 1579 Rkhmond Wills (1853) 255, j old cal- 
gaith spade and j haye spayde. 

Call-, a non -etymological spelling of ealli- in 
words formed from Gr. xdAA-or beauty ; confused 
with ealo- from Gr. xaAo-t beautiful. See Calli-. 
Cali- : see also Gale-. 

+ Caliatour, caleatour. In CaliatourOs) wood, 
a dye- wood fnim the Coromandel coast, identified 
by some with red sandal- w«>od. 

1687 LomL Gas. No. 2269/2 Of Calcatours Wood. 

Cwawndyre, var. of Coliandek, Obs. 
Caliban (kx libaen^. [App. a variant of Can- 
NidAL, or perh. actually a form of Carib. It docs 
not aiipcar, however, where Shaks[)cre found the 
form.] The name of a character in Shaktpere's 
Tempest, ‘ a salunge and tieformed slauc ' (Dram. 
J*ersotnr)\ thence applied to a man of degraded 
bestial nature. Hence Ca'llbani-sm. 


I1810 Shaks. Temp i ii. 308 Weell vidt Caliban, my 
•daue, who netiir Vcclds vs kindf unswerc.] 1676 Butler 
Hud. III. I. 282, 1 found th* Infeni.T] Ciinning-msn, and th’ 
Vndcr-witch, Ids Caliban, With Scourges . . arm'd. x8n6 
Gxa Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxix, Grandcourt held that the 
Jamaican negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban. 1899 
Sai a 7^1. sround Ct^k m86ii 69 Where is the Dutch pug t 
Where is that Narcissus of canine Calibanism? 

Calibash, obs. form of Calabash, Calipash. 

Caliber, obs. form of Calabkr. 

ColiboipAB (ka'1ibD*i*gas). U. S. Also oalli-. 
[.Scheie de Vere suggesU that the -bogus is from 
Bag ABBE: cf. A mixture of rum and 

spruce- beer. 

*789 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. Calihogus,Taxa and ^nics 
beer, American beverage. x86i I., de Boii.ieu KecotU 



CALIBBATB. 

Lmhradfir Lift i6j Callibogus, a mixture Rum aiul 
Spruce*beer, more of the former and leee of the latter. 
Calibrate (kae libr^‘t>, V. [f. CALiJUUi + -atk8 ; 
cf. F. calibrer.'\ irons . To determine the calibre 
of; spec, to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
limilar instrument, so as to allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities : to graduate a ffauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregularities. 

1864 in Webstkr. i86q Roscob Klem. Chttn. aj T/ie 
rthcnnotnrter] tube must be calibrated, i. e. the iiregulanUes 
in the boro must be determined and alloored for. say® 
Tyndall x. App. 330, 1 give hero the meth^ of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. 1881 Tait in Nature XXV. sa8 
The external gauge was accurately calibrated. 

Ci^brafion (kselibr^ jon). [f. prec. + -ation.J 
The action or process of calibrating. 

1871 B. Stbwart Heat { ao 'I'he relative diameter of the 
bore . having now been determined by Calibration. 

Cl^brOf Oftliber tkse libaj : occas. k&li 'hr), 
sb. Also 6-8 oaliver, 8 calabar, oalliber, -bre, 
caliper, oalabre. [a. F. calibre {qualibre in Cotgr. 
i6ii)«It. calibre, Sp. calibre (OSp. also calibo, 
Diez) of uncertain origin ; the Arab. v-Jli qdlib 
^ mould for casting metal \ or some cognate deri- 
vative of qalaha tu turn, has lieen suggesteil as the 
source. See Calliper. 

(Mahn conjectured as source L.^rrd librA of what weight?) 
Calibre and Cailifer{s are apparently originally the same 
word. Several 16th c. writers assign the same origin to 
Calivbr, the name of a spiecies of harquebus, as if this 
were derived from arauebuse de calibre, or some similar 
name. Littnf has *douze canons de calibre d'emficrcur 
fia cannons of empef'or's calibre) pour l.a batterie' of x6th c. 
The freouent use of ca/rtvr in the sense of calibre, in the 
16th aiiu 17th c., appears to favour this ] 

1 . +a. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile. Obs. b. Hence, The internal dia- 
meter or ‘ bore* of a gun. 

(^s the 'calibre* of a piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can thiow, phrases like 'guns 
of heavy calibre ' often occur in popular use.) 

1588 k. York Ord, Marshall. City Loudon in Simds 
Surv. (1754) II. V. xxxi. 570/1 Wc had our particular Calibre 
of Haruuebuze . . The Prynces .. caused seven thousand 
Harquebuzea to be made, all of one Calibre. 159Z Sir J. 
Smythk Instruct A/iliiarte 189, 1 would that nil their bul- 
Icttes should be of one Cahver. a 1595 * - Animadv. Capt. 
Berwick in (>rose Aftl. Antia. 207 A harqiiehuze and 

a currier, both .. of one cahver heiglithe of bullet. 1678 
Phillips, Caliber, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any jpcice of Ordnance. 1708 Kprsly, Cahver or Cahper, 
the Bigneis, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance, 
or any other Fire-arms at the Bore or Mouth. 1746 AV/. 
Cond, Sir % Cope 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being 1^ Pounders. 17x7 51 CHAMRKR.sryc/ s. v., 
The caliber U the rule by which all the parts of a cannon, or 
mortar,as well as of its carriage, arc proportioned . tjjSPAil. 
Trans. LX VI 1 1 . 63 The bore . . was nearly 9u| calibers long. 
1803 Wkllinoton Let. in Gurw. Dtsp. 11 . 3x7 We . . have 
taken about 60 pieces of cannon . . of the largest calibres. 

b. transf. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; esp. the internal diameter of a tube or 
hollow cylinder; in Phys. chicHy of an artery. 

17*7 51 Chambers Cycl., Caliber or Caliper, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in thickness, or 
diameter. In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as anoiljer, when they are both of the same diameter. 
17&A Reid Inquiry vi. § 19 'I'lie caliber of these empty tubes. 
SB30 Todd Cyd. Anal. 1 . 77/2 If we brace the arteries . . we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diiniiiished. 

2 . t Degree of social standing or im- 
portance, quality, rank. [The earliest cited sense ; 
prob. from Fr.] Obs. b. Degree of personal capa- 
city or ability ; * weight ’ of character ; (often with 
conscious reference to 1). In wider sense; Qua- 
lity, ‘stamp’, degree of merit or importance. 

1567 Fenton Trar. Disc. 164 'I'lie r^rfciturc of the honor 
of a fadye of equal! calibre \eUe^vkere spelt calabre] and 
callinge tu inee. A1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia 
Wks. (i7ii» X99 Sir Henry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
1791 Burke App. IVhigi Wks. VI. ii>8 T^eclamations of 
tniii kind coming from men of their Calibre . . were highly 
mischievous. 1808 Scott in Lockhart i. (1842) 0/1 The 
calibre of this young man's understanding. i8a6 J. Gil- 
christ Lecture 35 Wc know the Doctor's caliber well enough. 
1837 Tom Broivn Pref., Playing against an eleven of 

their own calibre, i860 Mill A'r/r. Giri>t. 11865) Sll* Major- 
ities would be compelled to look out for members of a 
much higher calibre. 1870 Disrakli Lothair xxviii. 125 
I'he host, with the Duke of Brecon on his right and Lothair 
on his left, and 'swells' of calibre in their vicinity. 

3. pi. = Callipers. 

4 . cUtrib. and in comb., as in oalibre-rule, -scale 
(see quots.) ; oalibre-oompassee, -square : see 
Calliper. 

17*9 Shflvockr Artillery 1. 1 The Calibre Scale, .an In- 
Rtniment or Ruler . . to determine the Weights of all Iron 
Bullets by their Diameters. 1753 Chambers ^r/. Supp s.v., 
Cahbcr-rule is an instrument, wherein a right line is so di- 
vided, as that the first part being equal to the diameter of 
an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the first, as the diameters of balls of twa three, four, 
etc., pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is used by engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber ; or vice versa. 

tCalibr©, -ber (kae libai), ». Obs. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. calibrer.'] Irons. To determine the calibre of; 
to measure with callipers. Hence CaTib6red,-bred 
tpi. a. 1731 in Oailev, vol. II. 1773 in Ash. | 
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CA'libradf ff> Calibrb sb. 4- -id.] Of or 
having calibre : chiefly in comp, 

1887 .v/andkn/ 7 Nov. 5/7 The smaller calib^ weapon. 
OflJibnnif -bnrno (ksedib^jn, kaelib^in^). 
Also Oalab-, oaleb-. The name of King Arthur’s 
sword. See Ezoalibor. 

1197 R. Glouc 174 Mid is suerd he was igurd . . Cali- 
bourne it was iduped. ibid. soB Calebourne is gode suerd. 
7 a 1400 Morte Arth. (1847) 353 The kyng with Calabume 
knyghtly hym strykes 1799 S. Turner Angh^ax. (1830) 

I. III. iiL 175 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburna 
1813 Scott Trierm. 1. xv, On Calibum's resistless brand. 
Oalioate, incorrect spelling of Caltoatb. 
CalloQs* early form of Ciiadcb. 

Calicuom (ke lisif^jm), a. Also {erron.) 
oalyoiform. [ad mod.L. caliciformis, f. L. calic^ 
em (r<z/ijr) cup + -(i)porm : cf. F, calici/orme.'] 
In the form of a cup ; cup-sha})cd. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. ttsa/z A caliciform papilla. 
CoJiomated (kHIi sin^tod), ppl. a. [app. ir- 
regularly f. L. calix cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

1851 1 ). W11.50N P*eh. Ann. (1863) 1 . 11. vl 460 The beau- 
tiful calicinated fibula. 

Calicle (ksc lik'l). Biol. AUo (erron.) oalyol&. 
[ad. L. caliculus, dim. of calix cup ] (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. li. x6 note, Calide. .U used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many coraU. Ibid. iii. 
20 Every calicle is the site of a polyn-Howcr. 1874 A. Wil- 
son in Cd. IVords. 703 A row of little cup-like bodies . . 
known ns ' hydrothccao ’ or ' calycles 

Calioo (ksu likix). Forms : a. 6 (Oal^ecot'), 
oallioutt, 6 7 oalecut, 6-8 oalli-, oallout, 7 oall- 
oute, 7-8 oallicot. $. 6 kalyko, calyoo, calooowe, 
(oallaga, -oa), 6-8 oallioo(e, 7 8 oalicoe, 7- 
oalioo. [In 16-1 7th c. also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city (sense i), called in 
Malay&lam A’dltko^tt, in Arabic Qaliqut, med.L. 
(Conti) Collicuthia, Pg. QualectU \y . de Gama), 
Calecut (Camoens). It is not dear bow the form 
calico, occurring in 1540 as kalyko. arose; it may 
have been merely an Knglish corruption ; the F. 
caltcot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of this is unceitain.] 

1 . The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the i6ih c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe; used attnb. 
in Call cut -cloth, Caluo-cloth : see next, 

a. ^ r<^iSo5 Dunbar Vy^arldis Instabihtieba It micht have 
cumitig in schortar quhyll Fra Cahccot and the new-(und 
Vie.] 1541 (July) Lett. Credence o/ T. Bdlenden fr. Jas. V 
to lien. K///, IX |.M*ces of Callicutt claith pertenyng to 
ane William Blaky in Leith. 1589 Hakluyt Voy. (x886) 

I. 3 Of silke and linnen 'aouen together, resembling &uine- 
thinz Callicul cloth. — Fie^'.dsog) H* *• A/. Da/., Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine calirut-cloth 

A 1540 Lane. U'tlls u86o! II. 151 Asurplysc and an elno 
kalyko cloth. 1 x 547 Hoordk Introd. Kncnvl. 142 The newc 
founde land named C'alyco. I 1549 Will.L. ap Rhes iSomer- 
•set Ho. ) Calorowe clothe. 160^ K. Scoi in Aliddleton s / 'oy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App iii. 165 (V.) Ihcy [the Javane^eJ weare a 
kinde of Callico-cloth. 

2 . Hence: a. 01 tg. A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imported irom the East (see quot. 
* 753 )j Indian stuff made of cotton, sometimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours’ (J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, various cotton fabrics of European 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp), 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprintcd cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached 
(called in Scotland and U S. cotton), o in U.S. 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 

a. x6aa 6a Hkyiin Cosmogr. 111. (i68zi 205 A Smock 
of Caliciite, a kind of linnen rinth here made, and ftem 
hence so called. 1678 laventiers I'oy. Kingd. Tonqutn j 
xiii. 43 Blue Calicuts. Ibid., Relat. 7 apOH 58 Chiles or 
ainted Calicuts which they rail calniendar x688 R. 
loLMK Armoury III. 349/1 Dowlas, Scotch Cloth, Callicot. 
1738 Ellis in Phil. Trans. L. 453Callicutsare painted^ with 
the juice of this shrub. 1789 Coxk Trav. Swilt, I. 30 'I’heir 
manufactures arc coarse callicots and muslins. 

B* *578 Invent, in Drapers Diet. 42, iiij yard* of Cal- 
laga, 6f. 4^. xij yaids of Callaca, X2r. 1590 Webbr Trav. 
(Arb.) 31 Fine Lawne or Callico thrust down my throate. 
1616 Trav. Eng. Pilgr. in llarl. Afisc. (Malh.) ill. 326 A 
camel, laden with callicocn. 1665 G. Havfr.s P. della 
Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 31 A very preat Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Callico. 1666 Pei'VS Diary SepL, Flags, which 
1 had bought for the Navy, of Calico. 1714 A r. Bk. Rates 
230 The Arrest . . forbidding the Sale or Consumption of 
painted Callicoe* from the East-Indies, or .such as are printed 
or painted at Home. 1719 J. Roberts Spinster A taw- 
dry, pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing, called 
Caliicoe. .made, .by a p.3rcel of Heathens and Pagans, that 
worship the Devil, and work for a half penny a day. 1740 
Johnson Drake Wks IV. 452 Dre.ssed in white cotton or 
calicoe. 1753 Chambers Cycl. SupA. s.v., Callicoes are 
of divers kinds, plain, printecT, p.ainted, stain’d, dyed, chints, 
muslins, and the like. 1774 Act 14 Geo. Ill, iii, Instead of 
the Word Callico, which stands for foreign Callicoes, each 
piece may be marked with the words British Manufacture. 
i860 Waktkr Sea Board Dimin II. 22 The wind sounded 
like the tearing of calico. 1875 Vue Diet. Arts 1 . 579 It 
was easy for needy adventurers to buy printed calicoes. — 

II. 565 Hung with black lustreless calico. 

0., 1841 44 Emerson Est. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 99 I 
Calicoes (cannot) go out of fashion . . in^ the few swift mo- 
ments. .the Yankee suffers, .them to remain in his possession. 
1863 L\fe in South 11 . 293 Cotton-prints . . called * calicoes * 
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in America, for dresses. t 9 qa Bret HARn Prose I- 
40 The furniture was extemporised from pocklag cases, .and 
covered with gay caiica 

3 . simple attrib, (or adj^ Of calico (cf. sense i)- 
Calico ball, a ball where the ladies wear only 
cotton dresses. 

s6ia Rates (.ScotL) 294 (Y.) Calico copboord clalths, the 
piece, .xb. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 24 The men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured. 1796 Campaigns, 
1793-4 1 . 11. iL lox Callicoe dieets keep us cfecently wmm. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xviiL 141 Flaunting in a 
calira shirt and a pair of suk stockings from Moorshedabad. 

4 . Comb., as calicihglaur, ^making, •smoother, 
•trade, -weaving; oalioo - diaper (see qnot); 
f oalloo-lawn, ? a fine quality of calico, lawn of 
calico or cotton ; oalloo-prlnter, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; oalioo -printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other process. 

1696 J F. Alerckanfs Wareho. 12 *Callico-DiaMr.. 
called 90 by rca.son it^ is made of Cotton, as the Callicoes 
are, and is wrought into little fi^re.s. 1723 Land. Gas. 
No. txqfijy Mathew Bacon . . "Callico-Glazer. 1809 A 
Stkwart in Lockhart Scott (1839) 111 . x8o Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calicu-glazer, Edinburgh. 

? 159a Descr. Carrack Madre de Dios (Y.) The calicos were 
booK-calico*,*Chlico launes, broad white calicos, fine starched 
calicos, coarse white calicos, browiie coarse calicos. 1683 
Loud Gas. No 1791/4 Two .strified Mutlins or Callico 
l^awncs. 1659 Smiles Selfllclp 36 Robert Peel . . bmn 
the domestic trade of "calico- making. 1706 Lond. Go*. 
No. 4264/4 William Shirwin. ."Callico-Pnntcr. 1854 Mrs. 
Garkxi.l North 4 .S', xix, One of the half-dozen calico- 
printer* of the time. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) II. i. 

111. 15 Sugar-bilking and "callicoe-printing are the great 
articles. 1867 iV. 4 Q. Sen 111. XI. 186/1 In 1676 Calico 
printing . . was invented and practised in London. xj6a Gentt. 
Mag. 6 We have obstructed tliein 111 the "callico Inade. 

t Caliorat. Obs. [app. f. C alUci ates, name of 
a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
caivings of ants and other small animals (Pliny 
N. H. VI I. XXI. § 21, * Callicrates cx chore formicas 
et alia tarn parva fecit animalia ut paites eorum a 
ceteris cerni non possent ’).] An ant. 

*596 J* Burll Pcuutge of Pilgreiner, The Calicrat, that 
lytle thing, But, and the hony Hie. 

Calicular vl^alrki/ 7 lSr), a. [f. L. calhul-us, 
dim. of calix a cup + -Alt.] See also Calyclilar. 

1 1 . ? Resembling a little cup (? or j^rh -» Calt- 
CULMl). Obs. 

1658 .Sir T. BHoaNR Card. Cyrus iii. 124 Contemplating 
the calicular sliaftb [of the tease IJ and uncous disposure ot 
their extremities, 

2 . Biol. Of or pertaining to a calide. 

1849 Murchison Stluria x. 221 They . . produce their 
young clusters through this marginal calicular develop- 
ment. 1872 N ichol&on PaUeont. 94 Three chief forms of 
gemmation, amongst the compound Zoanthana — viz. basal, 
paiictal, and calicular. 

Hence Oall'cnlarly adv. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. 9 60 The curalla. .may be described 
as c^icularly branched. 

Caliculate (kali kiilrl/t), a. [f. L. calicul-us 
(see prec.) -1- -ATK ^ ] Having caliclcs. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 437 Curidluni below, short calicu- 
late, calicles pariform. 

Caliculated, » prec ; also obs. f. Caltpulated. 
Calixnlato-, combining form of Caliculats, 
as in oalioulato-ramose : see quot. 

1846 Dana Zooph iv. § 82 The coralla of lhe.se species are 
. .styled cal iculato- ramose (i. e. Each calide forming a sepa- 
rate branch to the coralluni ; arising from .segregate budding). 

Calid (kse'lid), a. arch. [ad. L. calidus warm.] 
Warm, tepid ; hot. (in Med.\ cf. Calidity). 

1599 A. M Gabclhouer^s Bk. Physic 41 fa Applye the same 
on the Forchcade. the salve bcinge reasonnble calide. 1^7 
ToMt.iNbON Renou's Dhp. 141 A thin, calid, and cboIIericK 
humour, 1681 Cketham Angler's Vade-m. xxii. § 1 En- 
livened by the Suns calid Influence. 1852 .Svn. Dobfil 
Balder xxiii. 98 Summer. Crowned with oak and a.sh, Her 
hot feet slippered in the calid seas. 

t Cali'dity- Obs. [ad. mod.L. caliditas, f. 

L. calid-us (see prec.); — F. caliditix see -iiT.] 
Warmth, heat. {C\\\tfiy techn \i\ Afed^ 

1528 Paynkll Salerne's Regiin. ^ ij bj This walnut . . is 
harde of digestion . . by reason of hit calidile. 1590 A. M. 
Gabdhouers Bk. Physic 47/2 For caliditye, and iteninge of 
the Eyes. 1620 Venner Via Recta <16x0) 5. 1646 Sir T. 

liaoynviL Pseud. Ep. 5 1 The potcntiall calidity of many waters. 
Calidity, var. of CALLinii Y, shrewdness. 
Calidnct (kse lidzxkt). [f. (app. by Wotton) L. 
calidus hot, or eal-or fy^sX-kJuctus. after AquB- 
DUOT. Cf. F. calidue (in the Academy’s Diet. 
1801).] A duct or pipe for the conveyance of 
heat by means of steam, hot water, or air. 

1651 Reliq. IVotton. 254 Pipes . . transporting heate to 
sundry parts of the House from one common Furnace . . I 
am ready to baptize them CaliduTos as well xui they are 
termed Venti-ducts and Aquie-ducts that convey winde and 
water. 1664 Evelyn Rat, Hort. (1729) 228 Since the Sub- 
terranean Cdidurts have been introduced, .the most tender 
. . Plants . , did outlive . . those rigorous Seasons. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. SuAp. s. V., I'he ancient caliducts. 1863 Draper 
Int. Dmel. Europe xvi. (1865) 348 Earthen pipes, or cale* 
ducts, imbedded in the walls. 

Calif, variant of Caliph. 

Calify, var. Caleft v. Obs. 
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t Ca'llmta* Obs, [ad. L. caligSHts *booted\ 
f. caliga naif-boot, csp. that worn by the Roman 
soldiers; see -ATI 2 .] Wearing or military 

boots ; €sp, in knight caligate. 

cxgim EnterttUnm, Tem^Uv^ Nichols Pr^gr. Q. ElU. I. 
134 Aftef followed his mesiennr and Caligate^ Knight, 
im Leigh Armors (1597) 400, Theso are Kni^tes in 
thdr offices, but not nobles, and are called knighu Caligmte 
of Aitnes, b^use they were startuppes to the middle legge. 
* 586 . Fbrmb BtoM, Gtntrit 106 A caligate knight, that is a 
souldior on foote. s^ Blount Ghssogr.^ Caligate, that 
wears stockings, buskings, or harness for the Legs, 
t Cteliga'tlOli. Med, Obs. Also 7 call-, [ad. L. 
ealigdtiSn-em dimness of the eyes, f. cdifgdre to be 
dim or misty.] Dimness or mistiness of sight. 

16x5 CaooKE Body <^Man 35a The calligation or dimnesse 
of their sight, the nissing of their eares. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep, iii. xviii. 153. 1657 Tomlinson Return's 
DUp. 195 Such inedic.'tments os cure caligation. 
Caligill0*8i‘^. arch, [f. as if ad. L. *cali' 
gindsitaSf f. cdltgtftosus: sec Caliqinous and -ity ; 
cf. K, ca/iginosit^,] Dimness of sight. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 334 [Eyenright] takes away 
caliginosity and cures all^ pituitous diseases. 1876 (>ea. 
Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxviL 34B, 1 prefer a chcenul cali- 
ginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

ClwginoiLS (kili’d.:^in 38 ). Also 6 oalaginous. 
[ad. L. cdltginos-us ‘misty*, f. cdli^in-em misti- 
ness, obscurity : cf. Y, caligineux.\ Misty, dim, 
mnricy ; obscure, dark ; also fig. (Now arch,') 

1548 Compi. Scot. 38 A 1 corrunit huiniditeis. ande caliginus 
funiiN. 1578 Banisikk Hist. Man viii. 98 I'ne liucr niuketh 
the thicker bloud and that which is calaginou^ 1650 tr. 
Camsin's Angel 0/ Peace 53 Those men. .precipitate them- 
selves into . . caliginuus observations. 1790 Cowhhr Odyss. 
XIII. 443 The goddess enter’d deep the cave Caliginous. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi n. ^ 1 . 3 10 That cal iginou»i atmosphere which 

Alls London towards the loth of November. 1849 Lyiton 
CaxtOHs 11. XII. Ixi, Her lone little room, full of caliginous 
corners and nooks. 1849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 218. 

tCali'ginoTisneBS. Obs. [f. prec. + -ne8s.] 
Caliginous quality ; obscurity ; dinincss of sight. 

i6ao Vennkk Recta viii. 166 Caligiriousnes of the 
eyes. X731 Hailky, vol. II, Cati^inousnesst darkness, full- 
ness of obscurity. 

ii CaligO (k&bi‘gt9). [L.] Dimness of sight. 

1801 A/ed. Jrnl. V, 139, I . . examined her eye, hut could 
discover no ■ appearance of caligo. 1881 in .Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caligrapner, -meter, etc. ; see Calli-. 
Cali'gnlisxil. nonce-wd. [f. Caligula, cogno- 
men of the third Roman Emperor + -ism.] A mad 
extravagance such as Caligula committed. 

1745 Walpoi k Lett, to Alann (cd. s'* II. 103 (D.) Alas I it 
would be endless to tell you all his Oiliguli'tins. 

II GaligttS (ka^'ligus). Zool. [mod.L,., f. caliga 
‘shoe’.] A genus of poeoilopodous crustacean 
parasites, faniily Caligidm. lienee Ga'llg'old. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. i6x/x Caligus . . commonly known 
among the hshemicn as hsh-hce. xSga Dana C rust. 11. 
X53t5 Few Caligoids have been reported from the Torrid zone. 

Calimanco, obs. form of Calamanco. 

II Calin. [Er. : a. Pg. calaim, a. Arab. 
qalac-i \ the ultimate derivation is disputed. ** 

JSee Calay in Yule.] ‘ The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of which the Chinese make tca-caddic-s, etc.’, 
by some said to be an alloy of lead and tin. 

X7^ Drawer Lex Alercat. Red. 817 A mixed metal called 
Calm. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Caltn, the name of a 
sort of mixt metal, seeming composed of lead and tin. It 
ill prepared by the Chinese, and they make several uten.sils 
of it, as tea-canisters, cofTec-puts, and the like. X847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

tCalino. Obs. rare~-^. [Perh. suggested by 
‘calino custure me *, the corrupt form of a popular 
Irish melody, frequently mentioned c. 1600. (Cf. 
iihaks. //en. V. iv. iv. 4, and editors.) liut cf. also 
P'. calin * a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease ^ (Cotgr.).] 

*599 Nashr Lettten Stuffe 34 Amongst our English har- 
monious calinos, one is vp with the exc^lcnceof the browne 
bill . . another playes his prizes in print, 
t Ca'lion. Obs. Also 5 oalioun, 5-6 oalyon. 
[Of uncertain etymology. Cf. obs. P*. cat lion * a dot, 
clutter, clot, or congealed lumpe of flegmc, bloud, 
etc. * (Cotgr.), app. f. cailler to coagulate, curdle, 
clot (:— L. coapsldre)^ A Bint nodule; a boulder 
or pebble ; often collective. 

CZ4S9 Merlin xx. 339 His horse.. ran so swyfte that 
n through] the felde that was full of smale caliouns that the 
fire .spanceled thikke. 1463 xw Bury iVtlls 37 If. .brykke be 
not sufficient to endure, Icte it be maad with calyoun and 
nioorter. 1499 Promp. Pa^. 58/9 Calyon rounae stone, 
rudus. 15^ Fardle Facions 1. vi. loi Criekes . . whose 
entringes ihmhabitauntes vse tostoppe vp with great heapes 
of calion and stones. 

Calipash (kse-lipsej). Forms : 7 oalapatoh, 

8 oallbaah, oallepash, 8- oalipaah, oalllpash, 

(9 oalapash). fPerh. calipash and Calipeb may 
be adoptions of some West Indian words; the 
former suggests Sp. carapacho (see Carapace).] 
t a. The upper shell or carapace of the turtle 
fobs.) b. That part of the turtle next to the upper 
shell, containing a dull green gelatinous substance. 

1889 H. Pitman Relation in Arb. Gamer VII. 358 We left 
some peces of the flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is. 


the back and breaat sheila. 1749 Fieldmo Tom Toiut 1. z 
llie tortoUe. .besides tlwdelidoutcalibaah and calipee oon- 
tains many different kinds of food. S768 Stxenb Sent, 
Joum, (1775I flf7An alderman who swallows three pounds of 
callipash and callipee. 41848 Hood Turtles, Having 
..Forestall'd the civic Banquet yet to be, Ite callipash 
and callipee. 1883 Pall Afali G, si Nov, n/a The callipee 
is the white portion of the flesh which comet from the 
Ml^ ; the cali|Nish is black in colour, and is taken from the 

C»lipe« (kae-llpD- Forms : 7 oalla-, ohalla- 
pee, 7-9 oaUpea, 8 oallepy, 8- oalli-, calipee. 
[See prec. ; not found in any other Eurojpean lang.] 
1. 1 8 - The lower shell or plastron of the turtle. 
{obs,) b. That part next the lower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substance. 

1657 R. Ligon Barhadoes\ 1673) 36 Lifting up his [a Turtle's] 
belly, which we call his Cali|)<«, we lay open all his bowells. 
1679 Trapham yatttaica in Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist, (1693) 
354 The Callapee, viz. the Belly-part so called, baked, is an 
excellent dish. 1689 [see Calipash]. i€9pDAMpiRR iW. 1 . 
103 The Challapee, or Belly [of a tortoise J. 1769 M r$. Kaf- 
FALD Eng. IlousekPr, (1778 15 Cut off the bottom shell, then 
cut off the meat that grows to it, (which is the callepy or 
fowl). z8s9 Marrvat F. Mttdmay xviii, Turtle lying on 
their backs, and displaying their rich calapee. [see prec.] 
t 3 . A kind of turtle. ? Obs. 

1794 Stkdman Surinatu (1813) I. i. 16 The turtles are 
divided into two .species, and are generally distinguished in 
Surinam by the names of calapee orgreen turtle, andcarett. 

CaJiper, -compasses ; sec Calliper. 
CsJipO'Vfti Also oallpeever, 2 -piwer. 

oallipiver. A Ash : a mullet of the West Indies, 
Mugil Itza, much esteemed ns a delicacy. 

i8u M. Scott Tom Cringle (1862) 330 C^ld calipiver — 
our Jamaic.'i Salmon. Jbid. <1859) 395 lliat cali^ever so 
crisp in the boiling.^ 1866 Morn. Star 17 Mar., Such deli- 
cacies as the callipiver and turtle steaks. Fisheries 

Exktb. Catal. (ed. 4> 170 The Calipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 
Caliph* calif (ks liff k^ lif). Forms : 5 oaly- 
phee, -iffe, -yff6(e, 5-7 oaliphe, 6 oalipha, 7 
chalif, -iph, 7- oalif, 8- khalif, caliph. [ME. 
califfcy caliphe, etc., a. F. caliphe, calife, ad. 
med.L. callpha, ad. Arab. khali/ah, suc- 

cessor (f. khilafa to succeed, be behind), assumed 
by Abu-bekr alter the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves more directly to the 
Arabic : orientalists now favour Khalif, The pro- 
nunciation with long d (^t ) is not justihable.J 
I'he title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

Z393 Dower Con/. I. 345 Aycin the caliphe of Egipte. 

€ 1400 Maunurv. V. 36 Sahaladyn that toke the Oiliffc of 
Aud .dough him. Ibtd. xxi. 230 The Calyphec of 
Baldah. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. < 1 594) X97 The 
C.'iliphaes of the Sarasins were kinj^s ft chiefe bishops. 
Ibid, Called by the calipha and inhabitants of Caire. 
1613 ruRCiiAR Ptlgr. 1 . 1. xiii. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Haldach and her Clialifs [al&o written chaliphd], 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 11. 199 The state of the Caliphe. 1615 
Bkowlll Arab. Trudg., One of the Chalifs. 1734 Sale 
Koran Prelim Disc. x8i The third Khal/ of the race of 
al Ahb^s. 1758 Johnson Idler No. loz F 1 The favour of 
three successive califs. 1784 Henley in Bickfords Vathek I 
(1868) X23 note^ ('aliph. .comprehends the concrete character 
of prophet, pne.st, and king. 1837 Wiiewbll Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) 111 . 338 Ihe califs of Bagdad iAm W. Irving 
Mahomed s Success, ii, He contented himself., with the 
modest title of Caliph, that is to say, successor, by which 
the Arab sovereigns liave ever since been designated. 

Caliphal (kse liftll), a, [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a caliph. 

1881 Pat/ Malt G. XXXIV. 1417 His Caliphal preten- 
.sions will nut be seriously disputed. 

Caliphate (kie hfrU). Also -at. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ATK : in F. caliphat, med.L. calfphdtus.'] 

1 . The rank, dignity, or office of caliph. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v , The Caliphate compre- 
liended the power both of the royalty, and priesthood. 1817 
Keatinue Trav, 1 . 314 1 'he grand signior is considered as the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caliphaL 
1841 h:LPiiiN.sTONK Htst. Jnd 1 . 5^ The califate. 

D. The reign or term of office of a caliph. 

1734 Sale Koran Prelim. Disc. 56 Moscilama . . had a 

g reat party, and was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu 
ecr. 1839 Macaui ay Pitt Misc. (i86o> 1 1.359 His short and 
unreal caliphate. 1869 T. Baldwin Preh Natutns vi. 233 
In the year 637, during tne califate of Omar. 

2 The dominion of a caliph. 

s6z4 Selden Titles Honor Whil’st the Chaliphat re- 
mained vndeuided. 1871 P^rfeman Hist Ess. 1. vi. 140 The 
Empire even in the East was not a Caliphate. 

f Cali'phe, Obs. A kind of sailing vessel. 

*393 OowKR Con/. 11.358 With caliphe and with galey 
'ITie same cours, the same wey, Which Jason toke 

Ca'liplisllip. [f. Caliph 4- -SHIP.] The 

office of caliph. 

1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (T.) Ally, son-in-law to 
Mahomet, .pretending to the catiphship. 

Calippio : see CALLiPPro. 

Calls, obs. form of Ch altos ; var. of Callis. 

II CsJisaya (kwlis/^ ft). [? A native S. American 
name, adopted as the botanical specific name.] 

In Calisaya bark', the most valuable sort of 
Peruvian Bark, obtained from Cinchona calisaya, 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 173/3 The Carthagena yellow ^rks 
both contain quinia, but in leas quantity than the Calisaya 


bark. i8m H. Wood Thora/, (1879) €0 Calisaya or Royal 

Yellow Bm. 

Hence OslissyilBS* an alkaline inbitance from 
calisaya bark, used in making a kind of bitten. 
OffiUvdr (ksc’livai, k&lfvai). Obs, exc. I/ist 
Forms: 6 qualivra, oaUiour, kalU-, qoalli-, 
kaly-, oalea-, 6-7 oaly-, oally-, oalae-, oale- 
Ter, 7 oallever, oalivre, 6^9 oalliTer, 6- oaliver. 
[App. the same word ss Calibre ; see the quota- 
tion from Littr^ there, and the following : 

*588 E. York Ord. Marshall in Stou/s Surv, (1754] IL 
V. xxxi. 570/z When 1 was first brought up in Piemounc.. 
we had our particular Calibre of Harquebuze to our Regi- 
ment, that one Bullet should serve all the Harquebuses of 
our Keginienc. .Of which Words of Calibre, came first this 
unapt 'lerm which we use to call a Harquebuze a Calliver, 
which is the Height of the Bullet and not the Piece. 
Before the Hattell of Mounganter[£=MonconLonr, 1569), the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Harquebuzes to be made, all 
of one Calibre : which were called Harquebuze du Calibre do 
Monsieur le Prince. So os I think some men not under- 
standina Frenche, brought hither the name of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. 1^ Barwicx Due, cone. Weapons 
8 It M supposed by many that the weapon called commonly 
a Oliver is another thtnge than a Harquebuze. whereas in 
truth it is not, but only a Harquebuze, sauing that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of: wherfore 
Die Frenchman doth call it a peece de Calibre, which is as 
much as to say, a peece of bigger circute. Msi Flomo, 
Colibro, as Calibre, an instrument that gunners vse to 
measure the height of any piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word Caliucr is 
derived ; being at first a piece different from others.] 

1 . A light kind of musket or harquebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, introduced 
during the 16th c. ; it seems to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepting the pistol, 
and to have been fired without a ‘ rcbt *. 

15168 in Archjeoloeia (1839) XXII. 78 [In an inventory 
of the goods at CTrafton and Salwarpe aSth November 
1568, occurs] 'Kaly vers*. 1589 [see 3). 1574 Lane, Lteu* 
tenancy (1850) 1. 33 Ffitt men to serve qualliuers. 1577 
Chufchw. Acc. St. Margarets, Westm. (Nkhols *797) *9 
Paid for newe stocking of five calyvers X3X. 1578 Sir R. 
CoNbTABLK Order of Campe (It art. MS. 8^7 IL 5^bi The 
ordonnance . . halberts, hairquebusses, qualivres, launces. 
1567 Holinshed Sc, Chron. (1806) 11 . 303 A . . hot skirmish 
. . between the Englishmen and Frenchmen with hagbuts, 
calecvers, and pUtolets. 1588 Lucar Tartaglids Colloq, 
61 His Caliver . . must be in length at the least three foote 
and two ynches, and the bore must be in Diameter | of an 
ynch. His Musket . . the bore in Diameter f 8 of an ynch. 
Z588 T. Dblonev in Roxb. Ball. (1887) VI. 390 With Mus- 
kets, Pikes, and good Caleeuers, for her Graces safegarde 
then. 159B Barret Theor. Warns I. i. 3 A good Calli- 
uer charged with good oowder and bullet. 160a Fulbbcks 
IX/ Pt. Parall. 53 He that shooteth in a Caleeuer at birdea. 
i6ia Hayward Norm, Kmgs 77 Of late ytcres . . the har- 

J ucDuze and calliiier are brought into vse. 164a in Rushw. 
list. Coll. 111. 1x693) 1 . 670, xoo Colliers . . whom be armed 
with Pikes, Musquets, and CaJievers. 1676 Philupk, Cali- 
ver, or Calliver, a sin^l Dun used at Sea. 176s Hume Hist, 
Eng. II. xxvii. Z39 The caliver.. was so inconvenient that 
|t had not entirely discredited the bow. sSai Scott Kenilw, 
i, Then you are from the Low Countries, the land of pike 
and caliver T x8ia Planch^ Brit. Costume 378 During 
this reign [James I's] the caliver, a matchlock that could ^ 
fired without a rest, came greatly into use. 

t b. A soldier armed with a caliver. Obs. 

1581 Si YWARD Mart. Discip. 1. 44 The Caleuers or Coriera. 
Such must haiie cither of them a good and sufficient peece, 
flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, ftc. IM* Garrard 
Warns 83 Calivers or Horgabuzieres or Musketicres. 

1589 P^PPf «'• Hatchet (1844) 37 One of them lately at 
Yorke, pulling out his napkin to wipe his mouth after a lie, 
let drop a surgeans caliuer at his foote where he stood* 

3 . cut rib. and Comb., as caliver -man, -shot, etc. 
15169 in Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 10 Furnyshed with 
calyuer matches with flasks 1613 Purchas Pitgr. 1 . v. xv, 
447 A calliver-shot could scarce reach from the one side to 
the other. x6aa R. Hawkins S. Sea (1847^ 170 In a 
muskeit, two calever shott, or many smaller, a 1648 Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts i. (x7(Mt *74 /r The Fleet was to pass 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort. 1819 Scott Hrl. MidL 
xxxii, Ye musquet and calliver-mcn. 

Ca'liver, v. nonce-wd, [f. prec. sb ] trans. To 
shoot with a caliver. 

1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. iii. 43 He was averse to all high- 
handed measures of musketooning, and calivering. 

Caliver, obs. form of Calibre. 
t Caliverar. Obs. rare- *. [f. Caliveb sb, 4 - 
-ER 1.] A soldier armed with a caliver. 

1590 Sir J. Smythe Disc. Weapons 5 Harquebuziers may 
skirmish with more dexteritie and cerleintie than the Cali- 
verers with their Calivers. 

II Caliz (kx'liks). PI. oa lloes. [L. ealix cup 
(see Cualick\ On account of the running to- 
gether of this and the Grseco- Latin calyx ‘outer 
covering of a fruit or flower-bud* (cf. It. calice, 
Sp. caliz, F. calice), modem scientific writers 
rarely distinguish the two, but commonly write 
both as Calyx. The diminutives Calicle and 
Calyole are more generally distinguished.] 

A cup; a cup-like cavity or organ; e.g. the 
truncated termination of the branches of the ureter 
in the kidney ; the wall of the Graafian follicle, 
from which an ovum has escaped; the cup-like 
body of a crinoid or coral which is placed on the 
top of the stem ; the body of a Vorticella ; a 
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cup-ihaped depression in the upper part of 
theca of a coralligenuus zoophyte, which contains 
the stomach-sac (sometimes in French form ealice), 

. » 7 «? Mottrdx RnStlais v. xlii (i7y> iflo A Carbuncle 
Jetted out of its Culix orCup^ s8oi Med. V. t84 Re- 
ouuninx in one of the caliccs or infundibula in the kidiieyik 
1869 Kiciiolson Z0O/. xii. (1880) 160 A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression, which contains the siomarh-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the *calice*. 1881 Mivakt 
Cat a33 The part surrounding tliis prominence is called 
the calix. 

Calijctixip -jbae (kali kstin). Hist. 

L [in F. Calixtin^ in med.L. pi. Caiijctini, calix 
cup, ill sctn>e 1 referred to L.] A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who maintained, as their 
chief article, that the cup os well as the bRad 
should be administered to the laity ; a Utraquist. 

1710 cr. Pn^rn's Eccl. Hist. \hth C. I. it. xxxL 185 I'hose 
ealled Calistines, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds. 1753 Chambers C ^ t . Su//. s. v., The (Jalixtins . . 
in the main . . still adhered to the Ooctrine of Rome. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 361/1 The Hussites now divided into 
several branches, some, .more moderate and rational, such 
as the Callix tines. 

2 . An adherent of the opinions of Geor^ve Ca- 
lixtns (1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and pro- 
fessor at the University of Helmstedt, Brunswick, 
noted for his moderate and conciliatory views and 
writings on controversial points ; a syncretist. 

lyay-ai Chambers Cyd. s. v., llie Calixtiiis are esteem'd a 
kind of Semi-Pelagians. iSad C. Bl’tler GroUus xii. eoi 
D enominated SyncrctistsorCalixtinesfrom George Calixtus. 
Calia, ohs. fonn of Chaijck. 

Csklk (k^k sb. 1 Also 6 oalke, cauke, 9 onulk. 
[app. ultimately f. L. calc-em {calx) heel, calalncum 
heel, or caUar spur: but the history is wanting.] 

1 . A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ; = Calkin. 

1589 Turburv. E.pitaphs 4 Sonn. (1837) 387 He sets a 
alenuer calke. And m> he rides his a ay. Pkrcivai l Sp. 
Did.t Rampenes, caukes in a horse shooo. 1881 Patly Tel. 
tj Jan., Where would the poor hor»e be witliuul the * calks * 
on the hind feel ? 

2 . A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shoe, or clog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen grountl, and prevents slipping. U. S. 

i8qS Naval CAnm. XI 11 . xij, In Canada it is cuctomary 
during the winter season . . to wear on the feet a sort of pat- 
ten, <^cd caulks., 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The 
calk attached to a boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel 
tOalk, sb Obs. ran, Perh. calculation : cf. 
Calkv.I; perh. — chalk. 

■535 Stewart Crw/i. S<at. I. 88 With astrologe and vther 
instrument. With compas, calk, and ah with quadrciit. 
Calk, obs. and northern form of Chai.k. 
tCa^v oalke, kalk. [app. 

shortened fniin Caloule, calkil^ calkte\ 

1 . trans. To calculate, reckon ; csp. aslrologically. 
1401 Pol. yWi/rr (1839) 11 . 6x If y cowde calkyn A 1 manere 

kyndes. 1:1440 Prom/t. Parv. 58 Calkyn, calculo. iM 
Hawks Poj/. Pleas. xviiL i, On his boke he began to calke 
How the Buniie enircd was in Gemyne. 1559 Alirr. Mag.^ 
Dk, Clarefue xxvi. 3 Whose fortunes kalked made the 
father sad *1646 j. Crit,Ris.E Astrologom. ig Woolscy calked 
the Kings Nativity 

2. intr. or absol, 

sm8 [see Calking i]. X455 In Paston Lett. T. 330 Oon 
DoKtor Grcne, a preest, li^i kalked and repnrteth, that, 
etc. 1483 Caxton i'told. Leg. 53/1 Th^ k.ilked on his 
natyvytfc *SS^ J- Hktwooo spider 4- F. xliv. a6 If one 
diuell with an other for lies should calke. 

8. ?To appropriate, lay claim to. [Perhaps a 
different woid — to chalk out.] 
ido6 "RutMOX. Kirk- Burial 30 By kirk-buriall the pavement 
[isj so partiallie parted to paticulare men, that if they cleaue 
to that they haue calked, the people that rests must byde at 
the duore. 

Csilk (kjk), [f. Calk sb.^’\ tratis. To pro- 
vide (a shoe^ with a calk or calkin ; to rough-shoe. 

x6a4 Scott ^nd Pt. Vox Popuh 46 As many . . as would 
•uffice for wxc or eight thousand horse xdl calked sliarpe and 
frost-nayled of purpose for trauaile oucr the Icc. 

Hence Oa’lking vbL sb. \ also attrib.^^’h in oalk- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for funning horse-shoe calks ; 
oalking-tongs, for sharpening these. 

1698 Kbuhett Par. /Ix/ii/. Gloss. s.v. Calctaiura^ The 
calking or cauking of horseshoes, i. e. to turn uji the two 
comers, that a horse may stand the faster upon ice. 1886 
Pali Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/x Colonel Myles's system was the 
exact opposite of the much-practised 'calking*. 

Clu (k^k, kadk), Also oalque. [a. F. 
caUme-r^ in same sense, ad. It. calcar e to press 
under;— L. calcdre to tread. (Cf. Cadk.) Often 
supposed to be identical, etymologically, with 
Chalk, with which it has nothing to do.] 
trans. To copy (a design) by nibbing the back 
with colouring matter, and drawing a blunt point 
along the outlines so as tu trace them in the colour 
on a surface placed beneath. Hence Oa lklng 
vhl. sb. 

s68a Evelvn Chalcogr. (i7<^> SR Tw» plates exactly 
counter-calk^. 1859 Uullick « 'fiMBa Pamt , 147 Tmna* 
ferred by tracing, o^nt it is nlso called, calking. 

Calk, var. of Caulk ; obs. f. Cauk v, to tread. 
Calk^f var. of CALOUije v, Obs, to calculate. 


Calken, local name of the Weaver Fish. 
i8m Ray Laeal IVds., Sees Fishes^ Celiect. 104. 
t Ca'lker^. Obs. Also 6 oaloar, 7 oalooor. 
[f. Calk k-EHK] A calculator of nativities, 
etc. : on astrologer ; a magician, conjurer. 

>838 CovEROALK Isa. iL 6 Calkers of mens byithea, 
whereof ye haue to many. 1^ K. Scott Discov. IVitck^ 
erq/t viL XV. laa Imps, calcars, conjurors. s66a Fuller 
IVorthu-s I. aog Forewarned (by what Calker 1 wot not). 

Calker^ kai). Sc. Also oaulker. [f. Calk 
v.^ + -KR 1 .] - Calkin. Also Jig. 

X794 Burns To John Taylor ii. Poor slip-shod giddy Pe- 
gteus Was but a sorry walker ; To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
1*0 gel a frosty calker. 1815 Scott Gu^ M. xxxix, They 
turn down the very taulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with hones' shoes in a white frost. 
1833 M. ^ott Tom ( nugle xvi. 41859I 434 Ihe Bight of 
Lcogane is a horseshoe. Cape St. Nicholas is tlie caaljcer on 
the northern h*el. 

Calker vnr. of Caulker. 

Calkea, illiterate spelling of Calx. 
Calketrapi^pe, -treppe, obs. ft. Caltrop. 
Calkil, var. of Caloule v. Obs. to calculate. 
Calkin (k^ kin, kx lkin). Forma : (5kakun), 
6 calkyn, 7 cawkin, 7- calkin, calking. [Pos- 
sibly going back to a ME. ^lalkain^ a. OF. cal- 
cain heel L. calcdttetnn heel ; but the earliest 
form kakun agrees with the Du. kalkoen, MDu. 
cahoen * ungula,* f. 1.. calx, hiome orthuepists 
treat (k^’kin) as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other.] 

1 . The turned-down ends of a horsc-shoe which 
raise the horse s heels from the ground ; also a 
turned etlge under the front of the shoe ; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

X445 Bukkniiam Female Satnis 11683) 9di Tweyn liurs . . 
Of wych the toon hyni grcuously IkxxI, Anu wythhys kakun 
the tother liyiii sinoot. 1587 Holinsiifd.S’/W. Chron. U iq b, 
Caiisyng a smyth to nhoe three hordes for him cuntrarily, 
with the calkyiis foi ward. 1607 'i'orsELi Four-/, Beasts 32a 
Little gravel Ntone<i getting betwixt the hoof, or calking, or 
spur.ge of the [horse’iij shooe. s6xo Markham li1a\tetp. 11. 
xcviL 387 Let yonr [hursc-lshoocs hchindc haue a cawkin on 
the out-side. 17x7 Bhaolly /'V iw. Z>/Vr. 1 . s.v. Bleymes, 
Calkings S(Kjil tne Feet of a Horse. s868 Reeul. .y 0 *d. 
A rmy F 1214 'I'hc calkins of the hind shoes arc to be removed, 
as these are not nec<ied on board. 

2 . The irons nailed on the heels and soles of 
strong shoes or clogs to make them wear longer. 

i83« Southey Lett. (18561 IV. 314 The price of men's 
clogs is five shillings. .This price includes calking, i. e. tlie 
iron-work. 

t Ca'lkixi{[, vbl. sb I Obs. [f. Calk v.i -i- -ino L] 

1 . Calculation, computation. 

Trkvi&a Bartk Je P R. (Tollemache MS ) viii. 
xxvii, pe science and use of calkynge [1535 caLlynge ; lost. 
calculi] and acuuntes. 

2 . spec. Astrological prognostication. 

TS400 Epiph. ('I'urnb. 1843' 103 Ych ycre wer certeyn 
dayes three By calkyng cast and computaLion Sow^t and 
chosen. 158a Pharr /Kneid ix. Bhij, To king Turnus 
deere he calkinges kest. But not with calking craft could 
he his plague beswiich that day. 

Calking vbl. sb:^, var. of Caulkino. 

Calkling, var. of Caloulino vbl. sb. Obs, 
Calkule, -ylle, var. Calcule v. Obs. 

Cftll (k$l), V. Forms: (1 oeallian\ 3 oallen, 
3-6 oalle, (4 oale, kal, kel), 4-5 kail, 4-7 oal, 

5 callyn, 6 oaal, (aaul(e), 4- call. Also {Sc.) 
7-9 caw, 8-9 oa*. [U£. shows a single instance of 
ceallian : but ME. callen, kalUny was originally 
northern, and evidently a. ON. kalla to call, cry, 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (8w. kallaj Da. 
kalde\ A common Teut. vb. : in M callen^ 
Du. kallen to talk, chatter, prattle, MLG. kailen, 
OHG. challdn^ MHG. kallin to talk much and 
loud, to chatter:— OTcut. *kalldjan, cogn. with 
gol- in Slav. gSlos voice, sound, and perhaps with 
Aryan root gar- to chatter. 

The connexion of meaning in Branch III seems far-fcUhed, 
but there appears to be no doubt of its identity.] 

I. To shout, Utter loudly, cry out, summon. 

* intr, 

1 . To utter one’s voice loudly, forcibly, and 
distinctly, so as to be heard at a distance ; to 
shout, cry : often emphasized by out, to cry out. 
Const. tOy ajter (a person whose attention it is 
desired to engage). One may also call across a 
river, up a shaft, down stairs, into a passage, etc. 
See also senses 21-23. Johnson.) 

a 1000 Byrhtnoth (Gr.) 91 C^gan ceallian ofer cald waster 
Byrhthelines beam, a laag St. Marker. 3 Ha tagon to 
cleopien ant callen ims to criste. a ijpo Cursor M, 5790 
Sua lang bai cald, drightin ham herd, ibid, 7341 pan bigan 
pai cal and cri hat godd o ham suld ha merci. 13^ Gowbr 
Com/, 1 . 148 U^n her knees she gan down falle. .and to him 
calle. 1513 Deaosmaw St. Werbw^ Callynae to 

her, in the name of Jhesn. 1398 Skaks. Tam, Shr, Induct, 
ii. 91 Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 

— Otk. I. I. 74 lleere is her Fathers house, lie call | 
aloud. 1867 Dbvdbn Mart, Mar-alt n. i, Dc^u hear, nnr 
aunt calls. 1711 Aodibom SMet. Na 44 P 6 The Mother 14 
heard calling out toher Son tor Mercy. 1714 Ellwood ^tf- 
tobilog. (1765) 9j He calling earnestly after me.. 1788 Pibdim 1 


Mus, pmrxMxvi. 143 nete. He called to one of the sailors 
to tell him what it was. 1848 S. Bamfoio Earfy Days vL 
(i 859>67. I thereupon called as loudly M I could. 1884 TbN- 
nybon hn. A fd. 837 He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, chiefly birds, making certain 
cries or notes ; of bees before swarming. 

1486 Bk. St. A Ibans A (j, In the tyme of their looe they call 
and not kauke. 155a Huloet. Call lyke a partryche. 1609 C 
Butler Fern, Mon. v. (1623) Liij, After the second awarme. 

1 have heard a young Ladie-Bee call 1874 N. Cox GentL 
Beer. I. (i7o 6) 73 Being almost spent, it U painful for them 
[the hounds] to call. ^ 1704 Worliogb Diet, Rust, et Urb, 
s. V. Beest In the Morning More they Swarm, they approach 
near the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. 1809 
Cobbrtt Rur. Rides 089 'I'he poor partridEcs. . were calling 
all around us. 1847 Lunup. Ev. l v. a Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleeping maids of the farmhouse. sB^t 'I'ennysoiIi 
To Queen 14 While, .thro* wild March the throstle calls. 

o. Said of sounding a summons with a trumpet. 
1606 SiiAKS. Tr. 4 Cr i. iii. 377 Hector . . will to morrow 
with his Trumpet call, To rowre a Grecian. 

d. Jig. Said of inanimate things. 

1611 Bible Ps. xlii. 7 Deepe callctn vnto deepe at the 
no>se. x8^ Tennyson Seajairtes 9 Day and night to the 
billow the fountain calls. 

6. Cards. To make a demand (for a card, for 
one’s opponents to show their hnnd^, etc.) : as a, 
in Long bVkist, ut a certain point in the game, to 
call upon one's partner to produce an honour if 
he hab one, in which case the game is won ; to 
rail {for trumps ) : sec 22 d. b. ift Poker ^ to calj 
upon one's opponents to show their hands, o. in 
Quadrille^ to 'call a king’, i. e. demand and take 
into one’s own hand a Idng from one’s partner's 
hand. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester, in Singer Nist. Cards 338 
If he fuiget'i tu call after playing a trick, he loscth the 
advantage of can-yc fur tliut deal, lyoo Brit Apollo 11 . 
36. 2^1 If either A. or B. have Honours tney arc at Liberty 
ti» tall. x8xo Jlovies Games hnpr, 44 {heading) Of 
calling honours, ihid. 80 If both sides are eight, and no 
one calls, cacli pl.Tyer must possess an honour, fhid, 93 
^QuadrilYe) Call to your strongest suit except you have 
a queen guarded. 18B3 Longm. Mag. .Sept. 400 Poker) 
When the bet goes round to tne l.xst pl.*iyer. and he dues 
nut wish to go better, he may simply ‘ sec it ' and * call 

2 . To rail at a door : orig. to call aloud there so 
as to make known one’s presence and business to 
those witliiu ; hence, to knock or ring, and speak 
or make a communication to one who answers the 
door ; whence, to call at a house, to go to the 
door, or enter, fur the purpose ol some communi- 
cation —the extended notion of entering was at 
hrst expressed by to call in, still in familiar use— ■ 
^ look in ’ in passing, or incidentally ; to call on 'a 
prs'son ) ; to pay him a short business, ceremonial, 
or complimentary visit; and absoi. to call •>make 
or * pay ’ a call. 

[a. 1300 Cursor M. 10096 Mi saul m rummen, 1 cit(*di, J>e to 
And rallcs at hi yatt 'vndo’l 15^ .Shaks. Merry IV. iv. v. 

9 Go, knock and call.) 1593 — Rnk. //, II. ii. 94 To day I 
came by, and call’d there. 1599 — Much Ado m iii. 44 
You are to call at all the Alchouxes. 1603 — Mens. /or M. 

IV. V. 6 Goe call at Ftauia’s house, And tell him where 1 
stay, sysx Buucell Sped. No 150 P9i 1 happened the 
other Day to call in at a celebrated Conee-hou.se near the 
Temple. 1787 Cowper Lett. x8 Jan., A young gcnlleinan 
called here yesterday who came six miles out cn'his way to 
see me. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc (18491 1 . 366 If 
she is obliged to call again. 1834 \i\KC-rr.KaH Reniin. 1. 490 
Called at die Literary Fund office, and saw. .the secretary. 
z88i Mrs. Riddell ^ 4 . Spencetey 11 . Hi. 65 She thought of 
calling in Banner Square Mod. Call in some time during 
the day. Have many visitors called to-day? 

b. To call at (a place ) : to stop for a short time 
in passing, in order to speak or communicate in 
some way with people there : said e g. of a car- 
rier who ‘ calls ^ at a honse or place to deliver or 
receive a parcel, and has his regular * houses of 
call ’ ; also of a vehicle, railway train, ship, steamer, 
which * calls ’ or * touches ’ at places on its way. 

Merely * to make a short stop or stay at a place * is not 
to coil : ^ purpose of speaking, dealing, visiting, or other 
communication . . is of the essence of the notion. 

1870 Cotton Espemon 11. viii. 278 His Majesty continu- 
ing nis way through Guienne, took occxLsion to callatHlaye. 
lyay Swift Gulln*er 11. viii. 274 The captain called in at 
one or two ports. 1731 Brawbs Lex Mercai. 267 Where 
the vessel was to have liberty to call, in her way down, for 
a pilot. 1799 Nelson in NicoUs Disp. (1845) ifl. 147 Cap- 
tain Blackwtxxl. .calls at Minorca in his way down. Ibid. 
^8 Direct the Ships to call oft here, but not to anchor. 
Railw. Time Table, Tnitu call at this sution when required. 

* ♦ traw. 

8 . To utter (anything) in a loud voice ; to read 
over (a list of names) in a loud voice; to pro* 
claim, announce, give out, make proclamation oL 
Often with out. Also alnoL 
rijag K, E. Aiiit, P, C. 41X He callex A prayer to 
hygR prynce, for pyne, on j^s wysc. c lyae Gay ( J.) Nor 
parish clerk, who calls the psalm so dear. 1768 Tuckbb 
Lt. Nat, II. 530 How .. should it come into his head that 
calling a psalm was more holy emplovmcnt than sawing a 
board I 1855 Thackeray Neweomes II. xUi. 445 ' Adsum ’ ! 

. . the word we used at school when names were called. 18^ 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 489 His duties were to call tm 
odds when the Court played at hasard. 1886 Masuh. Exam, 

14 Jan. 4A Sir Erakine May called out the names of members 
in tha oraer in which they were to . . take the oath. 
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b. To Mmomice or procUlm autkoritatlvcly ; 
to decree. 

idtf in Sc, Patquih (1868) 15a Bfight make the Pope a 
JobiJee call. iSlsp Sai.a Tw, round Clock ifiy The newly 
made barriatersTcall * carouie in Lincoln's Inn Hall. 1870 
TaBvai.YaN Macaulay I. iii. 134 He could be ane^ as an 
opponent, but. .knew when to call a halt. y)/or/. Here the 
captain called a halt. We had better call a halt fora minute. 

4. To summon with a shout, or by a call ; hence 
to summon, cite ; to command or request the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, *bicl* formally or authoritatively. 
Also aksol. \ and with adverbial extension, as awaj^, 
back, home, in, oiU, into a place, to a duty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 371a Sithen his sun he cala him till. 
ibid, 19793 pai J^t war oute. in did he calle. 1377 Lancl. 
P. FI. 13. 111. 3 The kyng called a clerke. .'I'o take mede pe 
mayde. cxyan Btowwi'o Tost, in Halliwell Nuga P, 3 
Whylis ye have your right memorie Calle unto you your 
owne secretory. 1535 Covrsdale Mark x v. 16 The soudyers 
. . called the whole multitude together. 1549 Laiimer Sertu, 
bo/. Edw. VI, ii. (Arb.) 57 They were not called to the feast, 
i^i Shark. Two Gent. 11. iii. 61 Come away man, 1 was 
sent to call thee. »ta Steelr Sped. No. 964 F i 'J'he 
Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. 171B Ticklll 
Ibid. No. 410 r 1 Sir Roger's Servant was gone to call a 
Coach. 1830 Tennyson * All f kings will dio* 90 We are 
called— we must go. 1847 — Princess 11. 447 The chapel 
bells Call'd ua. 1831 Macaui.ay in L/e k Edt. 1 . (1880) 
a^, 1 called a cabriolet. 188a J. H. iIlunt Ref. Ch. 
P.ng. 11. iz Southampton was called before the Council. 
Mod. At the end of the play the chief acton were called 
before the house. 

^ A<> 

a 1340 Cursor M. i95’74 To call men vnto amendment. 
x^Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531 1 13 b, Sointyiiie he taketh 
rhyldrcn. rallcth them to his glory. 1667 Milton P. L. 
II. 92 'I'he torturing lioure Calls us to Penance. 1676 R. Lk- 
strange Seneca's Mor. (1709) 41 Whensoever my Duty 
calls me. 1819 Crauub T. of Hall \\. Wks. 1834 VI. ai 
While Richaref’s mind, that for awhile had stray'd, Call d 
home its powers. 1866 B. Taylor My Mission, Poems 256 
Where the fairest blossoms call. 

0. To rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

1611 SiiAKS. Cymh. 11. ii, 7 If thou canst awake by foure o' 

th' clock, 1 pryihee call me. lyit Steflf. Sped. No. 139 
Fi 'I'lie next Moniing at Day-break we were all called. 
1831 'I'ennvson May Queen 1 You must wake and cull me 
early, call me early, mother dear. 1838 Merc. Mar. Mag. 
V. 3<jd The Captain, .was called at la. 

t d. To invoke, appeal to. Cf. also Call to 
witness, 20 c. Obs. 

c 1x50 Gett, <j|- Ex. 3937 Qv.-ifi god, * quor-at callcs 8u me?' 
risoo Melnsine 118881 i In the begyniiyng of all werkes, 
men oughten hrst of alle to calle the name of the Creatour. 

t e. Sometimes with the force of the modern 
• call on*, 23 g. Ohs. 

1601 Shark. 7W/. N. iit. ii. 56 Wee'l call thee at the 
Cubit ulo. 1603 — Meas./or M.w. iv. x8 lie call you at 
your house. 

f. With the force of * call for* ; now techn., as 
to call a case in court, call the trial, 

rza5o Bestiary 651 He reincS and helne called. 1699 
Bfnti.ey Phal, xi. 236 The Trial must be Call'd over again. 
1697 Dkvuen Virg. Georg, iv. 480 One that once had call'd 
T.liciiiu's Aid. 17x1 Swift Death Sivi/t, I wish 1 knew 
what King to call. 1746 Hoyle Whht (ed. 6) 10 A new 
Deal is to be Ctill'd. Mod. The judge ordered the next case 
to be called. 

g. To attract animals by a particular * call 
e.g. as in moosc-calling. 

h. With a thing as obj. : Chiefly with adverbs 
(senses 24-35) ; or in phrases, as to call attention 
(17 a\ call to mifui (ao b\etc. 

^*78* F'rancfs .Shcriuan Sidnev Bidulph (cd. 9) HI. 160 I 
But let us call another subject. — When did you hear from 
Mr. Faulkland ? 

1. To call a bond', to give notice that the 
amount of a bond will be paid. 

k. 6?. = Call upon, call at, visit, go through. 

1837 R. Nicoil Poems (1843)72 The puir auld beggar 

bodie, ca'd The toun where I w.ts born. Mod. Sc, ' Til caw 
the haill town for’l, or 1 want it.' 

l. Tu various phrases: see 17-20. 

5 . To convoke, convene, summon (a meeting or 
assembly). See Call together, 34. 

1 1330 Will. Palerue 1460 pemperour calde his runsei] for 
to knowe here willc. ^ 1305 Chaucfr Z.. G, IV. 1860 And 
Bnitus . . let the peple calle, And openly the tale he tolde 
hem .alle. 1503 Art ig Hen. V//,xx\iu. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded. to callc & somonc a newe pnrlia- 
ment. s6iz Diri.b ^00/ i. 14 Call a solemric a.ssembly. 1618 
Bolton Floras (1636) 259 Cicero the Consiill, calling a 
Senate made an Oration. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 
952 It might be necessary to call a Parliament. 1885 Ad 
4a Viet. xvi. § Z9 I'he notice aiMing the meeting. I 

6. To nominate by a personal * call* or summons 
(to special service or office) ; esp. by Divine 
authority : ‘ to inspire with ardours of piety ; or 
to summon into the church* (J.). 

CX300 Harrow. Hell 184 I»verd Christ, icham That thou 
calledest Habraham. 1534 Covkkdaib x Cor. i. 1 Paul, 
called to be an Apostle^ Jesus Christ. — Rom, viii. 30 
Whom he hath called, them hath he also made righteous, 
sttx Skaks. X Hen. VI, v. i. 90 What, is my Lord of Win- 
chester. .call’d vntoo Cardinafls degree? xM — Ant.kCl. 

11. vii. 16 To be call'd into a huge Sphere. s6xs Bible Ads 
xiii. 7 Separate me Barnabas and SmuI for the work where- 
unto I have called them. t68o Mem, J. Fraser ix. in Set. 
Biogr. (1647) 11. 30a, 1 was indeed called by the Lord to 
the exerciiie of the Ministry. 


b. To invite in dne form to the pestorate of a 
diarch (Presbyterian or NonconformiK). 

i960 xti Bk, DiteipUne iv, la a churdi reformed . . none 
ought to preeume dther to preach, either yet to minister 
the sBcramentB, till chat orderly they be odled to the same. 
1909 KiaKTon Hitt, J. IVelsh in Sel, Btogr. (1^5) 1. 33 
[H^ was speedily callM to the lainlst^ first in one village 
then in another. 184s M'Oia Sk, Ck. Hist, 1. 127 ^e 
Church to which he was afterwards called. i8fa Macfae- 
LAKR Li/e Dr. Lemsan $3 In due time he was unanimously 
called to be Mr. Moiras successor. 

o. for Call to the bar, ao a. 

. *«S^7 DiCKRMa Sk. Bon (tSwlaxS/f A barrister ?-^he said 
he was not called. 1869 — Mnt. Fr. iii, * 1 ’, said Euguene, 

' have been "called " seven years'. 

7 . To ask with authority, bid, command, enjoin, 
call upon (a person) to do (something). Now esp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty. 

[a X300 Cursor M. P.Q63. 2j(C<>tt. MS.) pai. .calden a blynd 
knight *1*0 wirk after ^r lore.) 1980 Barkt A Iv. C 21 They 
began to cal Hortenaius toplcaoe in good mattersk 1678 
Wani rv IVonders vi. xxix. 9 5. 6f6/t Some were therefore 
called to open the Basilick vein. X796 Wesley PVks. (1879) 
XI 11. 9UO, 1 nni called to preach the Gospel both by God 
and man. 1769 Robkrtson Ckas. V, V. 536 note. The sub- 
ject. .docs not call me to write a history of the progress of 
society. 1893 Maurice Proph. 4 Fings v. 80 The king be- 
lieves that he is called tobuild a temple. 188a R W. Dale 
in Cd, ibords Apr. 363 One may be specially ' called * to 
shelter the homeless. 

b. Amer. Land Law. To require ^ objects, courses, 
distances, etc.) to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land (Webster). 

1 8 . To challenge ; to impeach, accuse of. Obs. 
1470 85 Malory .4 rMf/r(i8i6i II. 4^6 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is time for you to stir, e 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes ^ Ay tnon 566 Telle me, constans, false traytour, 
why dyde ye calle my fader of treyson. 

9 . Hawking. quot.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 52 To calle a hawke, siuPare. X900-3S 
Or/us Voc. ibid. 5a Stupa : to call a hawke with meaL 

10 . Cards. To call honours, call a king, call for 
trumps : see I e, 22 d. 

11 . To name, ^ve a name or designation to. 

11 . leans. To give as name or title to ; to name. 
With complemental object ; also to call by the name 
of', to call one's name so-and-so (arch and dial.). 

c ia5o Gen. 4 Ex. 3686 D.at strdc beS cald dor-for cabroth. 
a 1300 Cursor At, X1930 A haliday, pat l>ai calld sabat in l>ar 
lay. 1330 R. Brunnk Ckron. 43 Anc erle in he North, 
Uctred men kalde. ^1400 Maunokv. ProL x The Holy 
Lond, that men calten the I.A>tKl of Promyssioun. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5204 The same yie . . Cicill is caft. xgM Cover- 
dalu i. 25 He called his name lesus. ~-Jsa, xlviii. 

1 O thou house of lacob : yc p are called by the name of 
Israel. 156a Latimfr Serm. tn Lincoln i. f>6 A certaine 
sectc whi^h were cauled FlagellariL x6ix Bible Gen. i. < 
God (.ailed the light, Dav, and the darknesse he called 
Night. X7M Berkfi fy 'In. Vision 6 x6 Wks. 1871 I. 370 To 
call things their riglit names. x8^ Prichard A'at. /list. 
A/an 206 The people whom the Russians call Tsrhudes. 

b. To style, designate, term, address as, speak 
of as ; to reckon, consider. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25x43 'Cott. G.) par calles him fader ful 
felc pat cr noght to him suns lele. Ilnd, 2496 (Trin.) Why 
niadcs )>oii vs in were to calle hi wif hi sister dere. Ibia. 
27541 (F.airf.) Synnis . . Pat elerkis callin veniale. 1481 
Caxton TuUe of Old Age, 'I’he poet Ennius callyd hym 
his swete hony. xssz Rfa:oroe Pathw, Keurwl. i. xxvii, 
'I'hat quadrate is called properly to be drawen in a circle, 
when all his fower angles doetli touche the edge of the 
circle. 1981 Confer. 11. (1584) 1 , I'he Papistes call iustice 
for treason, persecution for religion. i6is Bible Malachi 
iii. 15 Now we call the proud happy, a 1631 Donne Para^ 
do.xcs 9 You can cal it pleasure to be begud’d in 

troubles. 1720 Dk Fof Capt. Singleton L 1x8401 x The 
woman, whom I was taught to call mother. 1736 Builfr 
Aim/. I. i. Wks. 1874 1.^ I'hat living agent each man calls 
himself. 1795 Soui hey foan 0/ Arc. i. 99 Her parents mock 
at her and call her crazed. 1879 JowETT/*/r?^V(ed. 2) II. 496 
Would you not call a man abfc who could do that 7 

12. I'o apply abusive names to ; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial. Cf. to call {one) names, 17 c. 

i6m Ford *Tis Pity 111. vi, 1 fear thi* friar's falsehood ; 

I wnT c.ill him. X70X Swift Afrs. Harris' Petit. Wks. 1755 
III. II. As though I had call’d her all to naughu x8a9 
Bhockktt N. Country Gloss 37 Call, to abuse They 
called one another 1 i860 Dial. Batley s.v., In the un- 

sophisticated Yorkshire dialect . . to call is to put forth tor- 
rents of abuse. 1874 Crmvle Adv. 19 Dec., No child in the 
Band of the Cross must use bad language or call any one. 

111 . To drive. Sc. 

13 . trans. To urge forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perh. originally * to drive with shouts ' ; 
but no trace of this is known since the 14th c., and 
the sense is not in ON. 

X379 Barbour Bruce x. 923 Than Btirmok . .calllt his wa^oi 
toward the pleill. c 1470 Hfnry Wallace ix. 718 7'hir 
cnrtaris. .callyt furth thecartis weill. a x6oo Monicumkrib 
FlytiMgi2 bxany 3eald 30W hast thou cald ouer a know. 

Burns Cotters Sat. Nt. iv. Some ca’ the plough. 1704 
— (title^ Ca’ the yowes to the knowes. 1831-53 > Vhistle- 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iii. 99 My father wad lead wi' a 
bairn, But wadna be ca'd for the deil*. 
b. To drive in the chase, to hunt. 

1768 Rors Helenore xaa (Jam.) We never thought it wrong 
to ca a prey. 

o. To make to go ; to turn, drive. 

1714 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) II. 167 If that her tip- 
pony chance to be sma' We’ll tak a good scour o’t and ca't 
awa. 41776 in Herd .Sir. Sost^ 11. 19 We ca'd the bicker j 
aft about. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy exvi. Even if he were a | 


I 9^ ca'-diu-ilrattle-body ILu. weavcrl 1869 J. NfcmunM 
Tkt Bsemie, Ca* aboot the Bill wbseL (So to eel moor, to 
knock over.) 

I d. fig, M in Call ciathes : * to spread malicious 
or injurious reports* (Jam.). Call the crack: to 
keep the conversation going. Call otsds way : to 
pursue one*s way, move on. 

xtSS Rom Heltnore 76 (Jam.) Ca' your wb'. The door's 
wide open. Vfldt Burns £p. Lapredk ii, Oo fasteo-eun we 
had a rockin, To ca* the crack and weave our stockin. 
i8tf M. PoRTEous Real Souter Jokemy 13 While Souter 
Johnnie ca'd the crack. 

14. To drive (a nail) ; also, to iix, fasten, or join 
by hammering ; to forge, weld. Also ca* on, 
xMxx Douglas ASsstis viil viL 174 In cve^ place aevin ply 
that well and call. 1^ W. Row Contn. BleUVs A sdobfog, 
aii. (1848) 504 Cawed in the boou by the hangman. 1781 
Ross Helenore 84 (Tain.) But to the head the nail ye mauna 
ca. 1789 Burns Kirk's Alarm, He has cooper'd and cawt 
a wrong pin iii't. 

16. ahsol. To drive (a hone, cart, etc.). To 
ca* canny, to drive gently and carefully, also fig. 
Also to drive (a weapon) at, let fly at, 

a 1900 Sir Egeir 45 f Jam.) His spear before him could he 
fang. .And called right fast at Sir Gray Steel . . And Gray 
Steel called at Sir Grahame. 1803 Galt Entail 1. xaviL 
839 But . . ca' caimy. Mod, Will you come and ca'f [i. e. 
dnve a skipping-rope]. 

10 . tn/r. (lor reft.) To drive, be driven. 

1717 WuDRow Corr. (1843) 1 1. *46* I regret your want of 
health, and fear you may be calling off from an ill duM to 
the joy of your Lord. 1768 Ross Helenore 70 (Jam.), 1 
mounts, and with them aff what we could ca*. 1794 Bubns 
Young Jot key xa When Jockey's owsen haroewaid ca*. 
a 1803 in Scott Minst r. Sc, Bord, 1. 199 (Jam.) There will 
never a nail ca* right for me. 

IV. Phrases and Combinations. 

* Thrases. 

17 . a. 7 o call altention to', to direct or invite (s 
person's) notice to ; to point out, show. (Cf. 4 g.) 

i8a7 P. Cunningham Two Yrs. in N, S. Wales 1 . 904 To 
call their attention to the procuring of this valuable medi- 
cine. 1835 Marrvat Joe. Paitkf. xxvii, To which I shall 
soon have to rail the attention of the House. Sis £. 

Fry in Law Rep. XXIX, Ckanc 484 It is not necessary to 
call attention to the evidence. Mod. Attention was called 
to the state of the Thames. 

b. 'To call cousins : to address each other as 
* Cousin * : to claim consinship or kinship with. 
So formerly to call brothers or sisters. (Ch ii.) 

ri6o3 Marston hisat. Countesse Wks. 1856 III. xia We 
two, that any time thetkC fourteene yeeres have called sisters, 
cidiijl Middllion Anyth, for gutet Life Wks. iDyce) IV. 
443 So near 1 am to him, we must call cousins. X791 H. 
Walpole Corr. (1837) 1. 156 Pray do you call coudns. x8(b8 
Scott A utohiog. in Lockfwri^Ytyp 6 My father used to call 
cousin, as they say, with the Campbells of Blythswood. 

o. To call names : to apply opprobrious names 
or epithets to (a person). (Cf. la.) 

[xSM Shaks. Ruh. Ill, I. lii. 936 That thou hadst call'd 
me all these bitter names.] x6^ Dampicr T'fv. (1698) 117 
They content themselves with standing aloof, threatniog 
and calling names. 171s Stef.lb Spect. No. 974 F i Calling 
Names does no Good.^ 1894 H. Miller Sck. 4 Schm. xxiu 
(1B60) 933/9 He replied to my jukes by calling names. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 'J’hey were not in the 
habit of calling one another names. 

d. To call (a thing \ one's cu>n : to claim or re- 
gard as one's own. (Cf. 1 1 b.) 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. lyil, 111. ii. 454 My robe, And my in- 
tegnty to Heaven, is all 1 dare now call my own. 176a 
Gibbon Jrnl. in C. Morison Lifeyf, I had hard^ a moment 
I could call my own. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, She 
daren't call her soul her own. .*«S7 Hughes Tom Brown 
1. V, The first place that he could call his own. 

18 . To call in question : to summon for trial or 
examination ; to impeach ; to challenge, impugn, 
dispute, cast doubt upon ; formerly, also, to ex- 
amine, make inquisition into; so t To call in 
doubt. (Cf. 4.) 

X579 Lvi v Eupkues fArb.) x 19 That . . I should call in ques- 
tion the demeanour of all. 1587 Harrison Englatsd 1. 11. v. 
(1877' 130 This it. alas too open and manifest . . and yet not 
called into question. x(Soo Shaks. A. Y. L.y. ii. 6 Neither 
call the gidd.ncsse of it in question. i6ox — ful. C. iv. iii. 
165 Now sit we close about this I'aper liecre, And call in 
question our necessities. 1671 Mii ton Jfawwz 43 I.et me 
not rashly call in doubt Divine prediction. 1831 Brkwster 
Newton (1855) I. xiii. 371 This opinion.. has only recently 
heen culled in ouestiori. 1844 Thackeray B. Lyndon xix. 
Fur calling the nonour of his mother in question. 

19 . To call into being, existeme : to ]jive life to, 
make, create. Call into play : to bring into action. 

1794 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. li. 76 To call Men from the 
Grave into being. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. x. 
508 It was no small work to call into being that mighty 
abbey. 1873 Max Mui.lfk Sc. Relip. 99 By which a canon 
of sacred b^ks is called into existence. 1874 Bi.ackik 
Self-Cult. 45 An art which calls into play all the powers 
that belong to a prompt and vigorous manhood. 

20 . a>. Th call to account '. to summon (one) to 
render an account, or to answer fur conduct ; 
heme, to reprove, rebuke : cf. Account sb. 7, 8. 
Call to at'ms : to summon to prepare for battle or 
war. Call to the bar : to admit as a barrister ; see 
Dab sb.^ 24. Call to {one's) feet, legs : to bid 
one sttiiid up ; spec, to bid one m a con^any rise 
and speak, propose a toast, sing, etc. (Cf. 4, 6 .'^ 

a 16x8 Raleigh Rem. ^1664) Dja, Call your observation to 
accompt and you hball hod it as 1 say. 1690 TxAiuiOM 
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CALL. 


Crm/ ( i8m> 13 Tfiey who heard Sl Peter call a lame man 
unto bis Tegs. 1711 AouiaoN S/ect. No. 89 P x He was 
called to the Bar. 1833 Hr. Mamtinrau Manek, Sirikt v. 
61 This * mob * declared their intention of calling Wentworth 
to account. 1848 Macavlav Hist. Eng. 1 . 19s Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. xSjs Jowxtt 
/*/«/# fed. a) 1 . 139 He who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 

b. call to memory f mimlf remembrance : to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered; also 
with back : cf. 26 d. (Cf. 4.) 

147a Poston Lett. 700 III. 51 Preying yow to call to 
your mynd. 1383 Stubbrs Ansst. Alms. 11 1, 1 cannot call 
your name to reiarmbrancc. i6si Bibi.r Mark xiv. 7a Peter 
called to minde the word that lesus said vnto him. 170X 
Easl Clarknuon in Pe/ys' Diary VI. 807 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind. 1835 Mabryat Jac. Faith/, xxiv, 
Calling to mind wlut hadoccurred. 1871 K. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. 1 It IS necessary to call to mind, .a strangely- 
forgotten trutiL 

C. To call to witness^ recordt surety : to summon 
or appeal 10 (one) to Ije.Tr witness, etc. (Cf. 4 d.) 

* 53 $ CovKRDALR iv. 26, I call heauen and earth to 

rccorde [1611 to witnesse] oucr you this dale. 1601 Shaks. 
Alts Ur'fllv. iii. iti8 She call'd the Saints to siiretic, That 
she would neuer put it from her finger. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Kng. i. 504 j'hey were all ready to call God to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 

f trelates. *8sy T RNNvsoN Elams 1291 To this 1 call my I 
riends in testimony. 

♦ * With prepositions. 

Formed on the intrnns. senses i and 2 ; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a transitive 
verb, and takes an indirect passive, as ‘a lii;ht 
was called for’, * we are not called upon to act \ 
21 . Gall after. See i. t Also, To ask for, 
demand, summon {obs.). 

c X340 Cursor M. 17843 Aiioon hei caldc aflir parchemyne. 
1377 Langu P. pi. B. hi. 100 The kynge culled after Mode. 

22 . Call for. a. To ask loudly or authorita- 
tively for ; to order ; Jig to claim, require, demand. 

1335 CovKBDAi.e Esek xxxvi. 29, 1 wil call for the corne, 


fa. To make a claim for, demand (money due). 


147a Mabo. Pabton Lett. 695 111 . 44, I pray )ow send me 
I a lipy of the dyaeecharge .TEothe for my dyicharge and 
jowym wat sum ever that be caU)rd upon of eyther of us R§p, 89 Ck^nc. Dto. 461 The wl^e glance ^ th< 

here aAer. 1607 Shaks. Timm 11. iuaa My Master is m^gage. .might be at once celled in. ^MancEAjram. 

awak’d by great occasion To call vpon his owns. 5 May 4/7 1 he Russians are wiJhng to call in their out- 

ff. TO impeach, challenge. Obs. r • * i* 

1606 Shaks. lot. 4 Cl 1 . iv. a8 Full surfets, and the dri- To summon for assistance or consultation, 

nesse of his bones. Call on him for *t. 1740 Chbstbrp, Lott. *$78 Waklbv H'ondtrs v, I § i<«. 488A The Swedes, 
1 . clx. 295 You call upon me for the partmlily of an author who were called in for the su|^rt of the German liberty, 

to his own works. 1701 Smeatom Edystons L. 5 73 Sup- *87$ Jevons Monn (1878) 30 To call in the aid of the 


1435 CovKBDAi.e Esek xxxvi. 29, 1 wil call for the corne, 
anJwil increase it. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 172 Hee 
calls for wine. i6ox — Alts Well 1. i. 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 1737 Bknklley App. Querist ^ 104 Wks. 1871 111 . 
534 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
present remedy f ifot I. Milner Li/e xiii. (1842) 246 lie 
said some things which, I thought, called for a fresh lashing. 

Ruskin Moii. Paint (1857) 1 . Pref. 9 The crying evil 
which called fur instant remedy. 1875 Scrivener Led. 
(Srk 'Pest. 18 Few employments call for !>o much patience. 

b. To call for (a speaker, actor, etc.) to appear 
in order to receive the applause of the audience. 

i8as Hew Month. Mag, IV. 315 If the public call for an 
actor whom they have not seen a long time. 1831 Mac- 
ready in Remin.^ I. 413 'I'he audience called for me, and 
seemed pleased in applauding me. 1851 lllust. Land. 
News 46 The author and the performers were called for. 

c. To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. fj856j 103 The cadgers, .call for it 

againe as they come backe. 1833 Hr. Mariinfau 'Three 
Ages III. 89 'I'o he leA at the Blu^.ion till called for. 

d. Card-playing. To call for trumps: to indi- 
cate by special play to one’s partner that he is to 
play out trumps. Also absoi. 

1746 lIoYL^ Whist fed 6 ) 79 If your Partner calls . . you 
are to trump to him. 

23 . To call on or npon. a. To call to a per- 
son with a rcqucbt or entreaty ; to address in a 
loud voice ; to apostrophi 7 e the absent or dead. | 
c 1400 Destr. Trty 388 The K.yng was full curtais, calt on I 
a maiden. 1475 Caxton Jason 70 And whan he had so 
don he began to c.t11c u{)on the two knightes. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. C. I. 11 15 Who is it in the presse, that callcs on me? 
1718;. Chamheklavnk Rehg. (1730) TJed., The Texts 

..in which he docs so often call upon Atheists and Infidels, 
b. To invoke, or make supplication to (God, etc.). 
41300 Hymn to l^irg. x in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 257 
Moder milde flur ofalle. On |>e hit is best to c.dle. o *lPo 
Cursor M. 57x8 On drightin can hai cri and call, laid, 
^670 All ffut callcs on hi nam X490 Caxton Enoydos iv. 19 
The goddis by hym adoured and callid on. x6is ftiBi e Gen. 
iv.26 l*hen began men to call vpon the Name of the Lord. 
1867 Lytton Lost T. Miletus 67 One night on death he 
called And passed with death away. 

e. To appeal to, make direct application to (a 
person) for (something) or to do (sometliing) ; to 
require, to make a demand upon. In the pas- 
sive, said also of the call or requirements of duty. 

1478 Marc. Paston Lott. No. 6 gp 111 . 45 Yt is scyde here 
that my I.ord Archebys-schoppe is ded : and yf yt be so, 
calle up on hys suertes for the mony. c 1600 Shaks. .S'onn. 
Ixxix. I Whilst 1 alone did call upon your aid. 17^ John- 
son Ramil. No. 120 Fa He called for help upon the sages 
of physick. 18x4 Lett./r. Englassd II. liiL 368 He called 
upon his congregation for horses 
1330 Palsgr. 473/a Call upon them to remember my 
mater. 1603 Shaks Meas./or M. v. i. 287 Speake not you 
'to him till we call vpon you. 1817 Jab. Mill Brit. India 
II. V. iv. 427 They would he called upon by parliament to 
produce tiieir records. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 530 
Lord Berkeley called on all his friends to help hinu 1883 
Sir W. Brett in Larv Rep. 11 Queen's B Div. 599 Without 
calling upon the defendant's counsel we are prepared now 
to mve judgment. Mod. A man is not called upon to make 
such sacrifices every day. 

t d. To appeal to as an authority or precedent. 
1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843^ 22/2 His [Karl of 
Manchester* s] authority. . was still ciilfed upon. i6m Ful- 
ls m CA Hist. VI. 312 Commonly Princes call on such Statutes 
when themselves are called on by their necessities. 


to his own works. 1701 Smeatom Ldystono L. §73 :»up- 
posing his character called upon, not only as a professional 
man, out as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 
x6os Shake. Ham. iii. iil 34 He call vpon you ere you go 
to bed. x8Ba New Month. Mag. IV. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. 1840 
Fraser* s Mag. XXL 404, 1 can. .occupy m3rself. .in calling 
upon some friends. 

* * * With adverbs. 

(See also the prec. senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations.) 

24 . Gall again, a. See senses 1-3, and Again. 
f b. [sense 4.] To call back, recall, restore ; to 
revoke, retiact. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 26459 ^f eft misdos wel es right )>e laiiord 
call again liiii plight, c 1330 R. Bkunne CArwi. 215 iMUtz.) 
C^lle agcyii thin oth. 1^3 Cath. Angl. 52 To calle agane, 
reuotate. x^ Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. xvi, iJcde done 
can nut be called agayiie. 4 isa 8 Skelton Ph. Skarowe 22 
Notliynge it auaylccf To call Phylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hath slayiic. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 84 a, Ine 
jiiire. .callcth them agayn that ar brought in to an extreme 
depe .slcpe. 1587 (Joluing De Mornay xiv. 211 Time can- 
not he called agaiiic. 

26 . Gall awaj. [sense 4.] To summon or cause 
to come from one’s actual place or occupation ; 
fig. to divert, call off (the mind, thoughts, etc.). 

4x748 Watts (J.) The passioiiB call away the thoughts. 
1741 H. WALroi.E Lett. Ii. Mann 111 . ix 27, 1 . . am called 
away and scarce know what 1 say. 1833 Lamb Last Ess. 
Elia (Chatidos) 478 When .. necessity callcth him away. 
1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) I. 41 Menexenuii, who is called 
away to take part in a sacnfice. 

26. Gall baok. a. See senses i, 3, and Back. 
b. [sense 4] trans. To summon (a peison) to 

return ; to recall ; to bring back (a thing). 

*584 Carkw Huartes Exam. Wits viii. (1596) 117 The 
much cold . . calleih backe the niiturall beate inward by 
counterpositioii. 16x1 Bibir x Esdr. i. 50 God. sent by his 
messenger to call them l>acke. x6py Dkvden Virg. Georg. 
111. 409 I'he raging Tempest call'd him back in vain, x87< 
JowErr Plato iea a) V. 68 Wine may call b«ick the vital 
powers in disease. 

C To revoke, retract. 

*553 yocac. in Harl. Mtsc. (M.ilh.) I. 356 He called 
a great pece of his labt burke againc. t6o« Broughion 
Corrupt, Handlingo/ Relig. 6 He calleth b.'icke himscife m 
particulars. x6ix Bibik Isa. xxxi. a Vet he .. wil not call 
backe his words. 184B S. Bamiord Early Days vii. (1859) 
68 Kap out a round regimental oath, and as instantly call it 
back with a ' Lord help us*. 

d. 'fo recall to memory, remember. 

1851 Trench Poems 38 Then calling back this day we 
will be strong. 

27 . Gall down. a. intr. See senses T, and 
Down adv. 

b. trans. Sec sense 4, and Down ; alsoyf^. to 
invoke from above, bring down, cause lo desce nd. 

x8xo ScoT'i' Lady of L. in. x, On bis name Shall call down 
wretchedness and shame. 1864 TfiNNYSON En. Ard. 324 
Calling down a blessing on his head. 2869 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. ( 1876 1 1 1 . xii 197 Ii regularities which called down the 
censures of Pope Leo. 

t o- [from 3.] To lower by proclamation ; to 
denounce, decry. Obs. 

lUx Robinson tr. More's f//<i/».(Arb.)59 To calle downc t!ie 
value of coync to Icsse (hen it is worthe. 1695 Bacon Adv, 
Learn. 11 4 3 If an untruth . . bee once on foot . . it is never 
called downe. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iv, (1821) 267 
All other monies . . shall bee decryed, aiiulled, and called 
downe. 1668 Child Disc. (1698) 246 If the rate of 

Usury should be called down 

fd. [from I.] To call to one to come or sit 
down, to stop (a speaker). Obs. 

1656 in Burton Diary (1828) 1 . 295 He went on a little 
way in it, but was called down, in respect it was late. 

28 . Gidl fortk. a. lit. To summon or cause to 
come forward ; to call out. 

a X300 Cursor M. 11083 ^i*" Zachari hai did call forth. 
Tindale Acts xxiv. 2 When Paul was called forth, 
Tartullus began to accuse him. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 

15 Call forth your Actors by this scrowle. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 649 Calling forth by name His mightic Angels. 

b. fig. To summon lo cause to appear ; to 
draw forth, elicit ; to summon up (courage). 

1697 Dbvdfn yirg. Georg, iii. 501 The We&tern Winds . . 
Cull forth the tender Grass. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 666 And 
call new beauties forth from «v*ry line. 17x3 — Prol. Ad- 
dison's Cato 16 He. calls forth Roman drops from British 
eyes. 1833 HraS. Nts. (Rtldg.) 731 He then called forth 
his courage, and went up. 

29 . Gall In. a. inlr. See senses i, a, and In. 
b. Irons. See 4 ; spec. To withdraw from the 

outside, from an advanced position, from free 
action, from circulation or publicity. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, iv. iii. 28 Call in the Powers, good 
cousin Westmerland. i6m Massinger New Way iv. ii, 
Call-in his license. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 32 If one of j 
your publish! Orders . . were call'd in. x668 Child Disc. 
'Trade (1698) 246 That money will be suddenly called in. 


1 1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 70 If a Book be called In, f 
will therefore boy it 1675 Jevonb Money 1x4 Ihe 
last proclamation of June, x84a, calling in light gold. 16^ 
Law Rep, Ckeme. Dw. 461 The whole oalance of the 
mortgage, .might be at once called in. s665 Mauck. Exam. 
5 May 4/7 The Russians are willing to ^1 in their out- 
posts. 

O. To summon for assistance or consultation. 
1676 N. Wanley Wonders v, I § 102. 468/b The Swedes, 
who were called in for the su|^rt of the German liberty. 
*^5 JxvoNS Money (1878) 30 To call in the aid of the 
microscope. 1863 Sir J. Hannrn in Law Rep, xo Probate 
Div. 90 Sir William Gull was called in. 

d. 'J o require the payment or repayment of 
(money outstanding): cf. Call sb. ii. 

lyot Load. Gaz. No. 37^/B Part of the xo per Cent. . . to 
be called in. 1713 Ibid. No 5x14/3, aof. per Share was .. 
called in. 

80. Coll off. a. See senses i, 3 , and Off. 
b. [Sec 4.] To summon away, or from what one 
is doing; fig. to divert, call away (the attention). 

1633 bp. Hall Hard Texts 545 The L^rd..will call ofl 
those evils w<* they groane under. i7Zi Steele Sped , 
No. 104 P 2 My Eye.s were suddenly called oflT from these 
. . Objects by a little Parly of Horsemen. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxxi. But the appearance of . . the jailer’s two 
servants now culled off our attention. 18x0 ScoiT Lady 
0/ L. HI. iv, And in mid chase called off his hound. 

81. Gall on. a. See senses i, 3 , and On adv. 
tb. Irons. To invite to come on, allure, incite ; 
^g. to encourage the growth of, bfing on. Obs. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne 11, xii. (1632) 296 It is a wonder, 
whilber the |>cr\'crse wickedncs.se of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but culled -on by any little successe. i6a6 
Bacon Sylva § 546 How to multiply and call on mosses. 

O. intr. Of hounds: To ‘ challenge*. 

1704 WoRLiDGE Diet. Rust, ft Urb. s v. Fox-hunting, 
And for such as are Arst ca.st off, let them be old stanch- 
hound.s, which are sure ; and if you hear such an one call 
on merrily, you must cost off some other to him. 1847-78 
Halliwlll S.V., When hounds are first cast off, and find 
game, they are said to call on. 

82. Gall ont. a. Sec senses i, 3 , and Out adv. 
b. To call or summon forth ; fig. to evoke. 

CX450 V'oc, in Wr.-Wulcker 605 Provoco..Xis calle out. 
s8m Eraser's Mag. XX JI. 697 The usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me. X876 Greln Short Hist. iv. 4 3 (1882) 176 [ Hisj fiercest 
burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to his 
mother. Mott, ’the military were culled out. 


mother. Motl. 'the military were culled out. 

o. To challenge to fight {psp. a duel). 

18x3 Nenv Month. Mag. \^IL iir Damme if 1 don't call 
them out. 1840 Frasers blag. XXI. 594 In modern, par- 
lance, ' I call you out ’. 1882 Pfbody Eng. journalism 

xi. (1883) 78 [He) coiiirived to be called out for a criticism 
which wxs too free uiul frank even for ihose times. 

td. To call for repayment of (money in a bank, 
or the like). Obs. 

i68a I.UT1RK1L Brie/ Ret. (1857) I. 211 Scvcrall persons 
who had money in the chamber oM.ondon . thought fitt to 
cull it out, but were told there were no orders to pay any. 
33. Gall over. a. See senses i, 3, and Over. 
b. To read aloud (a roll nr list of names), to 
which the persons called are to answer, in order 
to prove their presence. Also ahsol. 

1687 Bp. Cartwright in Magd. Coll. 4 Jas. 11 (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 1 17 We called over the College Roll. 1837 
Dicki-ns Pukiv. XXXIV, A gentleman in black . . proceeded 
to call over the names of the jury. 1864 H. Cox lustit. 1. 
ix. 137 It has lx:cn the pr.'ictice of the House of Commons, 
on several occasions of sufficient importance, to order that 
the IIou.se be called over at a future day. 

t o. To read aloud, recite (an announcement), 
proclaim ; lo recite, rehearse (a story). Obs. or dial. 

i68x Select. /r. Harl. Misc. (i793> 466 Here let me call 
over a story- 1863 Harland Lane. Lyriis 137 Ivo’ Sunday 
to’t chourch theaw ailt gang, I'her axms tha il yer urn coed 
o’er. 

d. Call over the coals : sec Coal. 

84 . Gall together (see 5). To summon to 
assemble, to convoke. 

1316 Tindale Luke xxiii. 13 And Pilate called [Wyclip 
cicpidj to geder the hye prestes. x6ix Bible Jer. I. 29 Call 
together the archers ag.iinht Babylon. Mod. Call the work- 
men together at once. 

86. Gall up. a. See senses i, 3, and Up adv. 
b. To summon, from some lower region or place 
(e.g. from Hades), to bring into the mind by an 
effort of memory or imagination. 

163a MiL'roN Penser. 109 l^at thy power Might, .call up 
him who lefi untold The story of Cambuscan Dold. 1667 
— P. L. 111.603 Pbilostmhers. call up unbound, .old Proteus 
from the Sea. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Worn. 4 B. IT. viii. 
146 A tinselled nymph, .calling up commonplaces with a 
wand. 187X Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876' IV. xvii. 32 Able 
to call up a personal image of several men of the days of 
Eadward. 

0. 'I'o summon before an authority, tribunal, or 
examiner. 

*753 World No. 3^, I was unfortunately billed up to give 
evidence against him. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Em- 
pire (1851) ll. 323 In school . . the master ‘calls up’ a cer- 
tain number . with each of whom he construes a part. 

d. To call to mind, recall. 

1712 Addison Cato i. iv, Why do'st thou call nw sorrows 
up afresh T 1848 Macaulay tlisi. Eng. II. 155 The occa- 
sion. .could not but call up some recollections. 

0. 'i'o call on or incite to rise and speak. 
iftiB Macaulay Htsi. Eng. IL ^24 These words called up 
Rochester. He defended the petition. 



CALL. 


OAIiXiA 


Call Also 4~6 oal, oalle, (S-9 ilr. oa» 

9 iSr. and ^fVi/, oaw, oawal). [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A load vocal atterance or speech, a shout, a 
cry; a loud vocal address or supplication. 

« 1)00 Cursor M, 67^ I, for-iioth sail here )>air call. 
Ibid, 1377 An o l^aim . . Ile*for ihesus jw made his call. 1676 
Bunvan Pi/gT. I. ao7 They gave but a call, and in came 
their Master. 1704 Popr Past.^Summor Z^ But would you 
sing. .The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call. i8aa 
Now Month, Mag. V. 150 You are amused with the per- 
petual opening and shutting of box doors, and the audible 
calls of ' Mrs. So and so’s places 

b. spec. The reading aloud of a roll or list of 
names ; a roll-call : see Call v, 33 b. 

*7*3 Br. Nicolson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 446 The Com- 
mons were very warm yesterday : and their Debates ended 
in a Call of their Members. 1780 Burke Corr, (1644) II. 
318, 1 think to make my motion as soon as possible after 
the call of the House, aibys Mackintosh RcvoI, 1688 
Wks. 1846 II. 51 The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House. .On the call, .it appeared that forty were 
either minors, abroad, or confined by sickness. 

o. A word or name called ; a thing thus men- 
tioned or indicated. 

1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. ii. 2q6 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail ; if his call lies uppermost, .he wins. 

2 . The cry of an animal, esA of a bird. 

1684 Bunvan Pifgr. 11. 6a The Hen by her common call, 
gives no meal to her Chickens. 1773 Barring ton in Phtl. 
Trans. LXllI. 250 'i'he tail of a bud, i.s that sound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old. 1833 C/tautb. 
Jml. II. 148 They can hear the call of their calves. 184a 

'I* YSON Locksiey Ji. 171 'Hiey shall ..Whistle back the 

l’.s call. 1870 J KFKERiEis Wild Lift in S. C, 301 Neither 
ng nor fieldfare sings during the winter ; they of course 
have their ' call ’ and cry of alarm. 

8. A particular ciy or sound used to attract or 
decoy birds, etc. 

1530 Paiagh. aos/a Call for quaylles, cro^uailUi. 1590 
LoDt.R Euphues' (iold. Leg. (1887) 98 Aliena smiled to see 
how Ganymede flew to the hst without any call. 1596 
Rai.eigii Ihsc. Guiana (1887) 76 The deer came a.s if they 
had been used to a Kcepeis call. 1851 I /lust. Loud. Nnvs 
15 Keb. 127 The birds mter answering to the call . . at last 
ditrted off again. 

b. A small instrument or whistle to attract 


birds, etc., by imitating their note. 

1654 Bat e Myst. Nature ^Artn\ They are known among 
some Shopkeepers by the name of Cab ; and there are long 
while boxes of them, which are transported hither from 
France. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urh. s. v. Calls^ As 
for the Artificial Calls.. they arc best made of Box and 
Walnut 7 >ee, or such hard W»Tods. 1708 KeRSKV S.V., 
Among Fowlers, Ca'ls are arteficial Pipes, made to catch 
Quails, etc CiiAMUkKs Cycl. Silpp. s. v.. Different 

buds icquiredmereiit calls; but most of them are composed 
of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of .a bellows. 

+ 0. A decoy. bird, lit. mA Jig. Obs, 

Shaks. John 111. iv. 174 I'hcy would be as a Call To 
trains ten tliousaiid English to their side. 1694 Massinger 
Pari, Love iv. lii, This fellow has a pimp's face. And looks 
as if he W4.re her call, her fetch. 17x5 Bhaulky Earn, Diet. 
s V. I.nrky Those live Birds tycd to the Packthreads are 
nam'd Calls. 

4 . Hunting. A strain or Messon* blown upon 
the horn to cliccr and encourage the hounds. 

1674 N.Cox Oentl. Kecreat. 1.(1706) 18 The Call, a Lesson 
blowed on the Horn to coinforl the Hounds. 17x1 in BAii.bV. 

6. a. The act of calling at a door or place on 
the way : hence, Hou»k of call. b. A short and 
usually formal visit : to make^ pay^ receive^ a call. 

1783 CowrER Task 1. 24^4 Dependant on the baker's punctual 
call. i8r6 Parody in limes 25 Jan , Enumerate the prin. 
capal huiiseH of luII in. .London. sMa TKoLcorE Orley F. 
xiv She had . made ii morning call on Martha Biggs. 1875 
B. Taylor Faust 1 . v. 90 We p.is.sed without a call to day. 
1884 Harper* s Mag. Sent. 493/a I’he chief interest of Queens- 
town is as a port of call. 

6. Summons, invitation, bidding. Also Jig. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3(>aa Mete and drinc he gaue pam all 
bat wald cum al til his call. iS9a Shaks. \^en. 4 Ad. 840 
Tapsters answering every call. 1667 Milton L i. 378 
Who first, who last . . At thir great Emperors call . . Came 
singly whore he stood. 175a Johnson Rambl. No. 204 F 5 
His call wa.s readily obeyed. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery 
Cr. iv. oa A call to devotion. 1836 Dickens .Sk Bob 
(C. I). ed.) 71 The bell rings and the orchestra in acknow- 
ledgment of the call play three distinct chords. 1873 Emer- 
son Lett. Jlr Soc. Aims^ Eloquence Wlcs. (Bohm Til. 193 
Men who lose their talents, their wit. .at any sudden call. 

+ b. A summons lo answer to a charge ; ac- 
cusation, impeachment. Obs. 

C1340 Cursor M. 10138 (Fairf > pal Redder bad bring for)> 
|>c apostles alle for til oiisquarc to )>aire callc. 

o. A summons by applause for a speaker, actor, 
etc., to appear before an audience. Cf. Call v. 22 b. 

1887 Punch 13 Mar. 135/1 The enthusiastic .. call that 
greeted him on the conclusion of his excellent work. 

d. A summons or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
tnimpet, etc. ; also Jig. 

1381 Styward Mart. Discip. 1. 18 In sounding a march, a 
cal, y* charge .. y’ retrait. >667 Milton P. L. vii. 095 
Armies at the call Of Trumpet . . Troop to thir Standard. 

rs3 Load, Caa. No. 5135/3 The Drums beating a Call. 

I75 B. Taylor Faust 11 . iv. iii. 369 The first clear call of 

ills is swept across the land. 

6. concr. A whistle, or other instrument, on 
which such a call is sounded. 

1769 Falconer Diet. A/arfarf 1789I The call can be sounded 
to various strains, each . . appropriated to some particular 
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I exercise. i8s8 Scott hr, She whistled on a small 

silver call which hung around her neck. 

I £ Call to the bar \ admission to the statu of 
banister; see Bab sb.^ 24 , Babbistbr. Also \Call 
oj Serjeants (obs.). 

a x 8 m Bacon < F.) Upon the sixteenth was held the Ser- 
jeants feast at Efy place, there being nine serjeants of that 
calL 1898 CoNORBVR Wayo/W, iil xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they meet like a call of serieants. s868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org v. 184 There shall be examinations and de- 
gms required for the call to the Bar. 1878 R. H. Hutton 
Scott ii. 37 I'he day of his call to the bar. 

g. spec. An invitation to undertake the office 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

1666 Li/e y. Livtuptone in Set. Biop. (1845) 1 . 136, 1 
got ane joynt call of the parish and presbytery and the old 
minister and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the church .. 
to be minister there. 0x704 T. Brown a OxJ. Scholars 
(1730) 1 . a, 1 shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
fort h in some Congregation or other. 1735 WRai.k.v Wks. 
(187a) Xlll. ao8 Both an inward and an outward call are 
rec^ui-site. s8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, |The) presby- 
tcriaiLS who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide. 1839 J. Cunningham 
Ck. Hist. Scot IA\.%. 422. 

h. A notice requiring theatrical performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Jennie oJ * The Princess * 219 You are cast for Player 
Queen. Call is for eleven this morning. 1883 G. R. Sims 
Alustard 4 Cr. in Referee 16 F^b., A 'call' is frequently 
made out for ‘supers and ladies and gentlemen' when the 
principals are not required. 

1. Whist. A ‘ call for honours* (see Call v. i c) ; 
also, a sign given to a partner by a special kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps (cf. Call v. 22 d). 

1887 TemMe-bar Mag. Apr. 551 My partner . . will lead 
trumps on the first opportunity in obedience to my ‘ call ’. 

k. Anier. Land Law. * An object, course, dis- 
t.inoe, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
object, etc., on the land* (Webster 1864). 

Demand, requisition, claim. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8705 P barne atte dede is nau)>er of 
thayme wille hauc per-til cal ne clayme. 1711 Steelb 
Sped No. ao6 F x There is a perpetual call upon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own merit. 17SX Johnson Rambl. No. 141 Fa The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 183a A. Fonblanque Kngl. 
under 7 Admintsf. 11 . a68 The Duke of Newcastle's call 
upon the .Tnti-rerormers to take up arms against the people. 
x83a AtheuJium No. a 19. 19 The call of these times for 
cheap reprints 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 269 The calls of 
thirht And hunger having ceased. 

8. A lequiicineut of duty ; a duty, need, occa- 
sion, right. 

01674 Clarendon Hist. Reh (1704) HI. xiv. 377 He as- 
suicd tneiii .* that they had a very Liwful Call to take uTOn 
them the supreme Authority of the Nation'. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe <1858)343 What call, what occasion, much less what 
ncressity I wa.s in, to go. 17^ T. Moure Kinv Soc. Fr. 
(1789' 1. xvi. 124 There wa.s no Call for his interfering in the 
business. 1858 T hackkray Virginians xxii, 1 don't know 
what call she had to blush so when she made her curt.sey. 
t b. Occasion or need to go ; an errand. Obs. 
1791 Smkaton Edys/oue L. % 334 Having a call lo St. Ives 
in Cornwall. § 325 Having a second call into Cornwall. 

0 . A divine, spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, lo a special service or office. See 
Call v. 6. 

1650 Ministers Nero Eng. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. ccc. We 
came by a call ot (Jod to serve him here. f7M Alem. Capt. 
J\ Drake I. xi. 79 Proposals, .toquit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, lo which 1 told him 1 had no CalL 1790 
Mrs. Fletchfr in H. Moore Life (1817' 11 . vi. lai, I feel 
a lall from the lA)rd lo irive my last testimony lo his faith- 
fulness. iMa Stanley Jew. tk. KjZ’jj) I. xix. 368 It wa-s a 
‘call '..or inward movement of the Divine Spirit through 
the conscienre. a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. I. iv. 1 344. 
+ 10. Calling, occupation, vocation. Obs, 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse ts We must al be busely occupied 
. .ecne man in his call accordingly. i6aa Fletcher Begg- 
Busk 11. i, Which livc.s Uprightest in his call. 1780 Mrs. 
Fletcher in H. Moore Li/eii%jj) 1 . iii. 161 Spenoing your 
time thus, fur the bodies of the people. If that is your call, 
it is a mean call ! 

11. Comm. a. A demand for the payment of 
money ; esp, a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 
portion of capital subscribed. Also attrib, 

Z709 Lend. Gaa. Na 45^4/4 That. .Two per Cent, on the 
Adventurers Stock he received in part of the said two Calls. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 11. ii. 319 A call of fifteen per 
cent. »« 47 . C. G. Addison Contracts i. i. 9 R The directors 
must provide funds by making calls on the ahareholdcrs. 

b. On the Stock Exchange. 

a i860 C. Fenn Eng. 4 For. Bunds (1883) 127 A * Call ' is 
an option of claiininc stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being liked at the time the option-money is given. 

12 . dial. Scolding, abuse. Cf. Call v. \ 2. 

13 . Sc. (now in form ca^, caw.) Driving. In 
various applications : as, Hard and forced respira- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang ; 
a pass or defile between hills. 

1761s Ogilvyp Naims 7 rial 83 (Jam.) There was a severe 
heaving at nis breast, and a strong caw, and he cried to 
keep open the windows to gi\e him breath. xnpB Ross 
Helenore as (Jam.) In the ca, nor cow nor ewe did spare. 
xipAStdiisi. Ace, Scott. XVI. 168 (Jam.) By . . the heights 
orXead-na-bca-kach, until vou arrive at the Cati. e. the slap 
or pass) of that hill. 1876 Robinson Mid-Yorksh. Clou. 
(E. D. S.) B.V. Caw, 


( IIZ. Phraies and Combinationf. 

14. Phrases, a. with preps., a%At call: at com- 
mand, ready to answer a call or summons ; im- 
mediately available. fViihin call ; within hearing 
or reach of a snixunons ; hence, within call of {a 
place ) : near to (it) ; within call of (a person) : 
Jig, subject to (bis) authority. 

1394 Hookei Eecl, Pol. Pref. (f.) Always at the call .. of 
a number of mean persons, Massinger ft Field FeUal 
Dow. 111. i, A true fnend at a call. s668Child Disc, Trado 
(1698)227 It is our interest, .not only to have many seamen, 
but to have them . . within call in time of Danger, xbofj 
Dampieb Voy. (1608) 1 . xx. 54a Those that subscribed to be 
at all calls. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 182 F 6 All the great 
Beauties we have left in Town, or within Call of it, will 
be present. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair W. 85, I saw a 
lady within calT 1883 Manch. Exam, so July 3/5 An un- 
conscious desire to possess gold at calL 

b. To have the calli to be in chief or greatest 
demand ; to be the favourite : in Long tVhtst, to be 
entitled to * call honours '. 

S840 FraseVs Mag. XXII. 674 Youth has the call 
1863 Pardon Hoy Us Games x8 I'he partners having oisht 
points are said to have the call. 1867 F. Fbancis Angling 
1. (1880) 31 Baited whrat has the call. Newspaper, Heifers 
had the call of the market at ;£i7 to j£ao each. 

15 . Comb.j as call- boll, a bell for summoning 
attendance ; a small stationary hand-bell for that 
purpose ; spec, an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, etc. ; t oall-belt, a belt for support- 
ing a bugle or similar instniment ; oall-bird, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; foall- 
book, a muster-roll ; c^l-boy, a youth employed 
a. (in a theatre j to attend upon the prompter, and 
call the actors when required on the stage, b. (on 
a steamer) to transmit the captain's orders to the 
engineer, c. (in a hotel) to answer the bells; ooll- 
ohange, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
ringers follow oral or written instructions ; oall- 
day, in the Inns of Court, the day appointed in 
each term for the ceremony of calling students to 
the bar ; see also quot. 1720; oall-duok, a decoy 
duck ; oall-loan, a loon to be repaid at call ; 
oall-money, money at call ; ooll-nlght, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar; 
call-note, the note used by a bird or other animal 
in calling to its mate ; call- off, a cause of diversion 
or distraction ; oall-out, the act of calling out 
(forces, etc.) (see Callv. 32 b); call-over -C all 
sb. I b ; call rooket, a signal rocket. 

1878 F.llacombb Bells 0/ CA. iv. 53 A *call-bcll to the 
Divine services, xlfep G, Prescott Sp. 'Telephone 175 The 
introduction of call tells or alarms followed . . with the early 
introduction of the electric telegraph. xBBx CasselTs Fam, 
Mag, Dec. 59/a I'he alarms enaole the Ifirc-lbrinde to 
leave the station within a minute after the call-bcn rings. 
1686 Lond, Gat. No. 2x82/4 He had. .an embroidered Buff 
*Can Belt, and an Agat-handled Sword. 1773 Barrington 
in Phil, Trans, LXIv. 263 The fasdnating power of their 
*caJI-birds. 1663 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., To examine the 
proof of our new way of the *call-Dool(es. 1803 Naval 
Chron. XV. ^ Are copies of the muster or coll book sent 
to the Navy mtard? 1794 Malone Shaks. 1 . 88 notOf Hia 
first office in the theatre was that of *Call-boy. 1863 
Saiji Qualk the Circumn, 65 A Woolwich steamboat . . 
pusengers and crew — down to the very call-boy. x87a 
F.llacomde Bells 0/ Ch. iii. 3j The ringing ‘ rounds and 
*' call-changes ' was a good deal cultivated, a very long 
time before the birth of half-pull change-ringing. _ 187a J. 
T. Fowler Bells, Sacristy 11 . 137 When some vsu’iation . . is 
rung again and auain, then another variation, and so on, it 
is ringing *call-changc.s', or * sct<hanges'. s88o Grove 
Diet. Mus, 1 . 297/a Ringers are said to be ringing call 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell him 
after which bell he is to ring, syae Stords Sum. led. 
Stiype 1754) 11 . v. xxvii. 469/a The Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen do meet at Guildhall, and sit in the oiphan's 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over ; wherefore that day is called *CBll-day. 
1886 Whitaker's Almanack 9 Inns of Court Law (Dining 
Terms — Hilary begins ix January, ends i Februa^; CaU 
Day, a6 January. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Pamass, 
x86 'rhe true de quois, or *call-ducks. 188a Fall Mall G, 
7 June 5/2 Recourse had more and more to *' call* loans. 
188s. Daily News la Feb. 7/a Most of the banks affecting to 
consider *call money as the same thing [with cash on hand]. 
1883 St, James's Caa. 17 Nov., In the sister Inns of Lincoln 
ana Gray, *‘€011 Night', like Grand Night, has its own 
peculiar and appropriate ceremonial. 1833 Proc, Beriv, 
Nat. Club 1 . No. x. aa The mellow ^call-note of the grey 
linnet was.. heard. 1883 Centui^ Mag. Aug. 48^1 The 
European partridge and Bob White differ in their call-notes. 
1883 J. Parker Apost. Life ll. x86 No. .*call-off from pro- 
longed and arduous enquiry into profound and useful 
subjects. 1S87 'Times [Weekly ed.) 7 Oct 17/x The *call-out 
of the Russian reserves. S887 Charity Organ, Rev. Juno 
a^ A Saturday *call-over at schooL 
Call, obs. form of Caul. 

II Calla (kse l^. Bol. 

1 . A genus of floating marsh plants (N.O. Oron^ 
t/acesp\ natives of Northern Europe and North 
America. t866 in Treas, Bot, X94. 

2 . A name erroneously ^ven to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Tnimpet Lily, Richardia nthiopica 
(N.O. Aracen\ a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
well known as a drawing-room ornament. 

1870 H. Macmillan Bible'feackings vii. 143 The beautiful 
calla or Ethiopian lily. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Mar. 606/a 
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CALIiUrO. 


T.lllefl, callaii, and ocher watcr>plantn. 1M4 E. P. Rob ^id, 
Feb. 444/t The plant* are Mmi«aquatic, like thu calU lily. 
Calla- : see Cala-. 

CallMth6*tic. -iofl. [f. Gr. /rdAAor beauty 
ala9iiTiK6» \ see y^THETic.] Name proposed 
by Whcwell for a'sthetics (see i^STHETio B 2). 
Hence OallMtbo'tloal a. 

18^7 Whrweil Phiios. Induct. Set. I I. 5^ Since .. 
tlieiiui would naturally denote the doctrine of perception in 
general, and since the e^tential point in the philosophy now 
spoken of [the theory of the Fine Artsl is that it attends to 
liMUty. . I should propose the term Cailacsthetics, or rather 
Callsesthetic. IbuL I. Pref. icd. a) 7 The progress of 
political, and moral and calleitJUtical truth. 

Calla’inite. Min. [f. I.. calJaina (Pliny^ 
callais (see next) -f -ite.J A hydrous aliimiititim 
phosphate, a nia'^sive translucent mineral of apple- 
green or emerald-green colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana A/in.) 

II CaUais (ka' l^is). [L. a. Gr. ^aAAojr] A 
sea-green precious stone ; probably turquoise. 

1878 Lubuuck Prfk. Timfs iv. P3 Bead* of Callais, a min- 
eral 1883 N. JoLY Alan be/ort Atetnis 11. i. iv. 309 Amber, 
jet, callais, flint, slate, .were adopted to make pendants. 

Callamanoo, Callambao, etc. ; see C'ala-. 
CaUant (ka-lilnt). .SV*. and north, dial. Also 
oalland, callati, (calen). [Identical with Flemish 
(.and Du.) kalant customer, chap, bbidc, a. north. 
F. calanii *• F. ehaland customer (literally) : see 
i.ittrtf. A modern word in Scotch, taken from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher-folk of the east 
coast, with whom * cannie c.allant ' is a favourite 
form of address. The sense ‘customer’ has died 
out in Sc,; cf « chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 
A lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

1716 Ramsay On Pk’tt sx 'i'he calland gap'd and glowr’d 
about, 1719 Hamilton Ay. Kamsuy i, O famed and cele- 
brated Allan ! Renowned Kain-uiy ! canty callan ! a 1774 
Fkrcusson Poet. W'Aj. (18701 31 An’ ilka canty c.TlI.Tnt .sing 
like me. 1790 A Wilson Muer^ I'm hunted name wi' dugs 
and callanv. 1814 Scorr IPaverUy III a^o ‘ Vc'rc a dad 
callant. sir said the Karon. 18x6 J. Gilchrist PMil. Etym. 
305 College L,ilens might become .so free and bold, etc. 1819 
I Ha'tviik Commontiding Song^ Scotia’s was 

Hawick cal lanes. i8a3br.oTi Quentin A xv, It will ruin the 
callant with the King. 1840 in iVestmorland Closs.^ Callan. 

Callash, Callavanco, etc. : see Cal-. 

Callat» CaUe, ol>s. forms of Callet, Caul. 
Called, (k$ld). To- pplc. of Call i/., rarely 
used as adjective. 

1477 Karl Kivuks (Caxton^ DLtes i A worshipful gentyl- 
maii tallid Lowys de Kretaylles. i6ix Kihi.f. Rom. viii. 
a8 To them who are the called according to hi.s purpose. 
1614 J. KoniNsoN Rtltg. Commun. 17 In remect both of 
the . . will of the Oilier, and obedience of the Called. tSyo 
Haruy & Wark Moti. Hoyli 3 Called cards can only be 
Ciniled in compliance with the general laws, x^tltmStamiard 
14 Dec. 57 1 wo millions of *c.Tllcd ’ bonds. 

Colleznbour, obs. f. Cal.\mboub. 

Callen, same as Cal, wolfram, 
t Calient, o. Ohs. [ad. L. callent-em knowing.] 
'Crafty, witty, ctuiiiing or wise by experience* 
(Blount Glpssogr. l6.^6j. 

Callepash, Callepy, obs. ff, CALirA.<tif, -pee. 
Caller (kj bj), sb. [f. Cai.l v. +-Er 1 .] One 
who calls, in various senses of the vb. ; esp. 

1 . a. One who cries aloud, or proclaims, b. One 
who invokes, summons, or exhorts in a loud voice, 
f O. A petitioner, an appellant, one who challenges, 
d. The convener of a meeting. 

ci5oa J. Youngk in Lcland tSolUctAiTj^ IV. a88 The 
King called them before hyni, and demaunded the Cause of 
ther Difference. The Caller .sayd, .Syre, he hath t.^kcn 
from me my Lady Paramour. 153a More Confut, Tindate 
Wks. 823/1 Callers vppon the name of God. 1348 Udai l, 
etc. EroJtm. Par. A/att. xx. 96 We be bounde to the caller 
forthisalso. 1577-97 HoLiNSHboCArtfe. III. 907/1 The caller 
of the court mtsu one Cooke of Winchester. 1635 V’estry 
Bks. (Surtees) 98 Item to the caller in the court, Ad. 1841 
Gkn. P. Thompson A'rrrr. (1843) VI. 346 Letting the callers 
of the meeting have their way. xB66 W. R. Kino Sportsman 
inCanada iii. 5a [Moose-hunting] The caller, .retires, with 
a reserve gun, to the rear of the sportsman. 

2 . One who pays a short or complimentary visit. 
(I'he chief current sense.) 

Mad. D’Aedlay Diary (r854> III. 30 Making him 
keep off all callers, by telling them I am dressing for the 
Queen. x8ia Chalmers Lett, iu Li/e (1851) I. ao6 We 
have had A flow of forenoon callers. Lond Rev. 23 

Dec. 663/1 The most succe:>sful caller, i e. the caller who 
finds no one at home. 

d. Sc. A driver. 

c 1450 Hknevson Mot Fab. 73 The caller cryed : How, 
haike vpon hight. 1805 Babry Orkney Isl. 447 (]am.) The 
c.'iller goc.s before the beasts backwara with a whip. 

4 . Of other than persons : a. Jig. A thing which 
Cfills. b. A call-bird, a decoy-bird. 

1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 308 The sight of it is rather a com- 
mon caller vpon him to bee faithfuTl to him. 17*3 Bradlfy 
Fam. Diet. tl. s. v. /.asrik, The Way of taking Larks is with 
Nets, .the Callers are set upon the Ground. 

5 . With advbs., os caller away^ off^ont etc. 

1333 Eden Decades W. Ind. 11. vii. (Arh.) lay My impor. 

tunate caulcrs on. 1618 Earle Microcosm, Ixvi. 143 Hls. . 
caller away is his study, tyas St. Germads Doctor 9 Stud. 

095 Callers on to have that mint reformed. 1876 F. Williams 
MuU. KeUlvo.^ The ‘caller-off’ shouts out. .the name. 


ObIIm a. Se. nxid north, dial. Forms: 

4 caloure, 5-6 oallonp, 8 oalonr, 7 oalUir, 8- 
caller, oai^er, (9 oawler, oatiller, oalor). [prob. 
Sc. form of Calveh, q. v. Cf. siller from silvery etc. 

] i has generally been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. kal-an to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form ; nor does it yield the required sense, 
which in earlier times was not connected with cold : ' cal- 
lour prey', recesu praeday might be still warm.] 

1 . ‘ Fresh ; as opposed to what is beginning to 
corrupt ’ (Jam.) ; without taint of decomposition ; 
said of the flesh of animals used for food, esp. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay) ; ‘ as fresh 
as when taken out of the water *. 

r 1373 7 Barbour St. Cosmas A Damiim 360 In ^ kirk- 
jard jestrevene wes lad Ane Etniope, & ^et his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & ah fres. ^1450 Henrvson Mot. Fab. 
31 a6 in Anglia IX, Ane side of salmond, as it wair, And 
oillottr 15x3 Douglas eSnete vtt. xiii. no I'he recent 
spreith and fresche and callour pray. [Cf. xg^ Bkli.endkn 
Descr. Alb. xL (1821) I. p. xlhi. Quhen the suJniondi* faillia 
llmir loup, thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, 
and ar than maist delitious to the mouth. T 1766 Rons 
Helenore 6 She. . was. . As clear and calour as a water trout. 
x86s Afotm. Afag. Oit. 501 'J'he Neu haven fish-wife 
shouting ‘ Caller herrings 1 ’ or ‘ W*ha’ll buy my caller cod 7 
2. Of air, water, etc. : P'resh and cool; well-airc<i, 
15x3 Douglas Ahlneis vii Prol. 87 I’he callour air, pene- 
trative and puire. a x6oo Hums, in Sibbald Sc. Poetry III. 
387 ( Jam.' The rivers fresli, the callar strp.ims. X768 Ross 
HelcMcrt 77 Behind the di^ior a calour heather bed. x8x6 
Scorr Am/k/. xxi, ‘Quer-r lirlie-wirlte holes that, keep the 
stair as caller .ts a knil-blode •* Good Wds. May 336/1 

You ha’c (he caller air, the caller earth ; an' theyre aye 
healthy. 

Callea, obs. form of Chalice. 

Callesthetlcal : see CALLiESTHETic. 
tCallet, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 oalat(e, 
oalet, kallat, 6-7 callette, oallot, 7 oallat, oa< 
lette, oallott, 6 S calot. oallet. 

(Many have suggested its identity with F. cailtette * foole, 
ninnic, noddic, n.aturall ’ vCotgr. ), dim. of cattle quail (es- 
teemed a silly bird) ; but this doc.s not quite answer pho. 
neticaliy, does not quite suit the scniic, and was in French 
applied to men as readily as to women. Others liave thought 
of F. calotte a kind of small bonnet or cap covci mg only tlic 
top of tlie head, but no evidence appears connecting this 
especially with a ‘callet*. The Gael, and \x. catllf girl 
has also been suggested. It is not certain which is the 
earlier iicnse : peih. ‘scold’, as in the vb. and Cali.riy.] 

1 . A lewd woman, tnill, stnimpet, drab. 

risoo Cocke Lorrlles B. (1843) 1 Yf he call her calal, she 
c.illeth hym knave agayne. ^ risjo Redporob Play Wit 4 
.SV. 1848) 17 Wyll I rnai him, drabhY Tliow, ralat, thow I 
ijISa Mosix CoH/ut. Tmdale V/)c%. 433/3 Freie Luther and 
Cate calate his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. X569 
J. Sa[nkori)] tr Agrtppa's Ir'an. Artes 94 Other Quecnes 
which were queaiies, and courtly callets. s6oo Holland 
Livy I. Iviii. 41 Any unhonest woman or wanton callot 
{impudiia], X604 hiiAKS. iv. ii. xai A Beg^cr in his 
drinke Could not liaue laid such tcrnics vpon nis CallcL 
x6i6 Bullokar, Callette, a Lewd Woman. X731 Bailly 
vol. II, Calot y a Drab. 1783 Burns Jolly Btiggars Air i. 
I’m as happy with uiy wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

2. a term of abuse ; sometimes perhaps -■ 

• Scold * as in the vb. Also athib. Still dial. 

a 1528 .Skelton F.l. Rummyng 347 Than Elynour sayde, 
ye callcttes. 1 shall breakc your pallcttc-s. x^w Palsgr. 678, 

I ranipe, 1 play the callct,/ir rantbonne [I gibe, flout]. X573 
J. Still Catnm. Gurton 11. iii, Faith, would chad her by 
the face, chould crack her callet Crown. X577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. in Hotinshed VI. 53 Let us . . leave being for 
v.irlets scolding for callets. i6ix .Shaks. Wint. T. ii iii. 

00 A Callat (Jf boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 
Husband, And now bayts me. 

Hence Oallet j a. dial , scolding, ' ill-tongucd*. 

1863 in Atkinson Pforvtnc. Danby. 

Ca Uet. 2/ Obs. exc. dial. [f. prec, ab ] intr. 

To scold, rail. Hence Galleting fpl. a. 

a 1673 Brat H WAIT Care's Cure, To hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter queen. x6oi Ray M. C- Wde., Cedlety 
to cample, or scold; as, a calieting housewife. X764 T. 
Bxyor.xx Ifomer 'Pravest. (1707^ 1. 62 Mother, you know 
not what you’re doing ; To C5.iUot thus will be your ruin. 
1864 Atkinson Wkitby Glass (E. D. S. ) Callit, to wrangle, 
to chide. ‘ They snap an’ callit like a couple o’ cur-dogs.’ 

Calletrap]^, -vanoe, obs. forms of Caltuop, 
Calavancr, 

Calliber, etc. ; see Cali-. 
t Callible'phary. obs. rare-^, [After Gr. 
/cahXifiXi<f>apoy, ncut. of naWifJXl^apos. f. «aAAi- 
combining form of icdAAor beauty + &Kitpapw eye- 
lid : see -aryI.] A dye for the eye-lids. 

i66x Ia>vFiL I fist. Antm. 4 Mtn. 34 'I'hr marrow of the 
right fore lugge with soul, .serveth for a calliblephary. 

tCs Uid, o. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. callidus.'} 
Crafty, cunning. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr, 1711-1800 in Bailey; and in 
mod. I^icts. 

Callidity (kali’dfti). Now rare. Also 7 
(prron.) oalidity. [ad. L. calliditdtem cunning 
craft (in good or bad sense), £ callidus skilAu, 
cunning, crafty ; see -ity.] Craftiness, cunning. 

X5a4 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 280 His Holines, unto 
whom the callldities and crafty circumvencions of France be • 
notunknowen. 1677 Gai b Cr/. 1 1 . 111. 99 llavovpyia 

EigDifics al manner of Calliditie or dexteritie to' cheat & ! 
deceive. 1732 Smart Hop Cardess^tt eagle-ey'd callidity, * 

" iry fiiction. 1833 FrasePs Mmg. VIII, 203 


deceit And fairy 1 ^ 

Suspect their own intimate fnends of callidity. 


Oalll^, ot*. form of CALMn. 

OaUignvh (ksc ligraf), jAI arch. Also call v 
[a. F. calligrophi, ad, med.L. calligraph-us fair 
writer, good penman, ad. Gr. leaKktypatpos, f. /vaAAc- 
comb. stem of moXXos beauty -f -ypa^of ‘ writing, 
writer’ (sometimes also ‘written’). In this and 
the following cognate words the non-elymological 
spelling Calj- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifully ; spec, a professional 
transcriber of manuscripts. 

i8u Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. t8|73 M. Pattison 
Casanbon 38 'i'he calligraphs, a race who fougsur\iv«>d the. 
invention of printing. 

Calliffrapli v kseligraf ), sb'^ [f. same elements 
os prec., on analogy of autograph, holography which 
have Greek prototypes in -ypdipov.'} A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

1876 Browning Poeis Croisic x.xxvii, Over the neat crow- 
quilT calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Ca'lll^aph, V- [f. prec., or V, callijpraph-er 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypatp-nv to 
write) ; cf. photography telegraphy etc.] irons. 
To write beautifully or ornamentally. 

1884 Athenaeum 3 May 570^1 The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century, .finely calli- 
graphed and illuminated. 

Calligrapher (kali'OTarsj). [£ same elements 
as Calligraph +-ek; cf. philosoph-ei .'] 

1 . One who writes beautifully : sometimes (with 
qualifiration) merely * penman. 

1813 .Scott Giiy M. xv, He .should have been a calli- 
gnipher. x8s4 D’Ishaeii Cur. Ltt.y Autographs, Queen 
Elizabeth . . was indeed a most elegant cnligraplier. 

2 . s/ec. One who piolesses ilie art ol elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 

*753 C11AMBFB8 (><•/. Supp. 8. V. Calligraphy y Calligraphy 
is ^so ut>cd to denote the calligrapher’s work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. x8^ 9 HALiaM Hist. Lit. 1. 1. ii. 
140 note. Against 'J nomas a lG:inpis it is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher. 1864 K. Chambkiu Bk. of Days 
11. 309 A caligraphcr, a writer and engraver of ‘letters, 
knots aud flonrinhes’. 

Calligraphic (kaligrsc fik), a. ^ad. Gr. iroAAt- 
ypatpiKos, ill same sense, f. KaXbtypatpos : see -ic.] 
Of or nertaining to calligryihers or calligraphy. 

X774 i. Wahton Hist. Poetry Diss. 11. (1840) 1. 101 Excel- 
lence in the calligraphic art. Alonth/y Afag, XXVIII. 
187 'I’wo specimen* of her calligraphic skill arc carefully 
preserved in the Bodleian library. s88s 3 Sciiaff Relig. 
Ettcyil. in. 3S56/1 'fhe calligraphic principle, or effort to 
write beautifully and ornaincntally, came in. 

t Calligra'phical, a. obs. [f. as prec. 4 
-AL.] — prec. ; also, Ol a beautiful lileiary style. 
Hence Oalligra-pliioally aciv. 

X630 I. Taylor (Water Poet' Wks, iii. 76 Dedicated . . To 
the. . H isturiogr^hicall Calligraphicall Kelater and Writer 
..Sir 'rhum.is Coriat, Knight of Troy. x88a 3 Sciiaff 
Reltg. Encytl. 111. 2556/3 'iTie Jews . . may have perfected 
it c.ilbgraphirally into the square character. 

Calligraphist (ku^li grafist . [f. Gr. xroAAi- 

ypAip-f)s or Kng. Callkjraphy + -I 8 T : cf. zoologist, 
etc.] — Caliji.rapher, esp. in sense i. 

s8x6 SiNCFR Hist. Cards 134 The same calligraphist 
furnished the prototype of both. 1849 Miss Mui.cx:k Ogd- 
vies 34 All the care of her governess and masters had never 
succeeded in making her a caligraphist ^ X850 Tkale Educ, 
in Ping. 5 S. Duristati was. a calligraphist. 

Calligrap]]^ (kdcli-grafi). [Ultimatel]^ ad. 
Gr, Kak\iypa*pia, sb. of quality f. icaXXiypdffi-Qs : 
see Calligraph sb.^ : peihaps immediately from 
L. calligraphia or F. calligraphie!\ 

1 . Beautiful or fair writing as a product ; also, 
elegant penmanship as nn art or proiession. 

^ x6x3 R. C. Talde Alph. (ed. 3I Calligraphic, faire writ- 
ing. xbi^B.JonatOH Magn. Lad^ 
me 


1638 fi. JoNSON Magn. Lady iii. i 
. .my kidligraphy, a fair hand^ Fit f 


iv, 1 have to commend 
for a secretary. ^ 17^ 


Chamukhs Cytl. '^dpp. a. v., Calligraphy made an article in 
the manual labour of the anticut monies. x 8 x 6 Singek Hist. 
Cards 93 Calligraphy was also another art which received 
considerable attention. x 866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod, Gr. 1. 
xii. 498 The age of calligraphy ib gone. 

2 . Handwriting, ])enmnnship generally; style 
of handwriting or written characters ; a person’s 
characteristic handwriting or * hand*. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 11847^ 8.71/3 A divine of note 
had stuck it here and there with a clove of his own calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 1856 Househ. Wds. XIII. 
240 ms calligraphy suggests . . the skating of an intoxi- 
cated sweep over a sheet of ice. iSm Gullick & Timbs 
Painting xoo The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship, of 
ancient MSS. 1880 Rarlr Philol. E. T, 4 99 In the eleventh 
century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed. 

1 3 . Belles-lettres. Obs. 
x 86 o WoRCRSTKR citcs R. Park. 

Oallixnanoo, obs. form gf Calamahco. 

Calll ineter. nonce wd. ff. Gr. /raAAi- comb, 
stem of sdAAof beauty 4 jUrpov measure : see 
-METER.] A measure of beauty. 

s86a J. Brown Horae Subs. 353 A flower, of a certain 
fixed and well-known value in Davie’s standaitl calimeter. 

Calling (kg'liq), vbl. sb. [f. Call v. 4-1110I.] 
I. The action of the vb. Call. 

1 . The action of emitting a loud voice ; crying, 
shouting, proclamation. Applied also to par- 
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CULLLlBTHmza 


OALLIKG. 

ticttlar cries of Mumals. Cmliittff m or nfim ; In- 
vocation of. 

c sjail E. E, AiEf, P, B. 1369 |Hio H cuntre of Colder 
his oulyng con spryng. <^1^40 tunor M, 19095 (Tnn.i pe 
callyng on [v.r. on-call] his holy name. 149* Caxton 
JU(i. 77 What conmlayntes, callyngcs, and lainenU- 
cyons. 1996 PUrr. Ptr/. (W. de W. 1531) 33 By the in* 
nocacyon and callyng on the name of Jesu. 1935 Coviui* 
DALK Pt, V. I Heare my wordes <0 Lordc) considra my cal- 
lynge. 1693 U rquhart RaUlait iii. aiii, Bawling of maacifla 
..calling of Partridges. 1864 TaNNVsoN En. Ard. 909 
lliere came so loud a calling of the sea. That all the houses 
in the haven rang. 

t 2 . An addressing ; greeting, invitation. Ohs. 

A sjoo Cnrsor M. 11536 And thanked io^eph. .O hair cal. 
ling and herbergeri. i M e Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 46 [He 
received] thaine . . Witnfair calling and harnclie chercsiug, 

d. The biimmoning of a nerson, a meeting. 

ri44D Promp. Parv. 58 CaUyiige or clepynge to mete, 
invitacio. Ivid. Callynge or clepynge to.gcdyr, convo^ 
cacio. 1580 Barkt Alv. C 38 A catling or assembling to- 

S ther, coHuocatio. i6si Bibuk Numb. x. 9 The calling of 
e assembly. lysa I^iueaux Direct. Ck.-lVardfHS ted. 4) 
35 The calliiig ot the said Meeting. 1848 Macaulay Hitt, 
Eng. I. 976 To prevent the calling of a parliament. 

b. The summoning or inviting to a spiritual 
office or to the pastorate of a church. 

1578 wd Bk. Discipline iii. Vocation or calling, .is a law. 
ful way, by the which c|Ua lifted persons are promoted to 
any spiritual office within the Kiik. 1864 J. M. Duncam 
Paroch. Ecil, Laiv Scotl. ii. 7a The presbytery by whose 
decision and authority the calling and entry of a particular 
ministry were eflected. 

t 4 . Naming, denominatiun ; an appellation or 
name. Obs. 

cxefint J. Russkll Bk. Nurture 77a in Babees Bk. fi 863 ) 
169 *Cotericus' by callynge. 1530 Palscr. aoa/a Callyng, 
namyng, n^llitnce. 1547 Hofiuties r. Misery 0/ Man. 1. 
(1859) 17 Ihis, our right name, calling, and title, earth. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. a 'J*he dineruitic that is vsed in 
callinge of siiiiplcs. 1476 LAMB^RDR Peramb. Kent (1826) 
991 Persons also, had tlieir callings . . of some note of the 
b^y, as Swanshalse. for the vdiitenessc of her necke. 
1600 Shaks. a, y. L. 1. ii. 945, 1 am . proud to be Sir 
Rolands soinie . . and would not change that calling. 

6 . Loud vituperation, scolding (rZ/Vr/.). Callint!^ 
{of) namc^ : the appl) ing of reviling names or 
epithets. 

1687 T. Browm Saints in Vpr. Wks. 1730 I. 79 There's 
such calling of names and giving the lie. i&M Dickrns 
Mar, Chug, iv, Such a bandying of words and calling of 
names. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Vorksk . DtaL ^ He behaved 
badly, so 1 gave him a good calling. 1864 Atkinson IPkUby 
Gloss. t Callings a scolding. 1885 Noncon/. 4- Independent 
99 Oct. toiyCalmg names was not argument. 

6 . The attracting of animals by a particular 
‘ call’ or cry. 

1775 R. Chandler Trav. Greece fiSas^ fl. i6r Calling 
is practised in still weather. .The caller applies two of bis 
fingers to his lips, and sucking them . uroduccs a squeak- 
ing sound. i88e Ln. Dunravun in 19/A Cent. 641 Moom- 
calling, .consists, .in imitating the cry of the animal with 
a hoilovr cone made of birch bark, endeavouring by this 
means to call up a moose near cuuugh to get a shut at him. 

7 . Driving. Sc. 

ci5«) Sir T. Balfour Practicks 356 In., railing of his 
cattd throuen landia pcrtcnand to the defendar. Mod. Sc. 
Cannie ra'ing. 

8. AN'ith variods advhs. ; see Calt. v. 
c 1440 I'ramp. Farv. 58 Cull jmge or rlcpyiigc a-^ene, resfO^ 
tacio. Ibid. Callynge or clepynge yn to a }nace, inz>ocacio. 
iRfo Hollybanu Irens, h r. Tong, fiappet, .a calling againc. 
16^ Bacon Syh»a #316 The c.-illmg forth of the Spirits of 
the Body outward. 1813 Huskisson in Examiner 15 Mar. 
166/9 The calling oUC ihe Local Militia. 1857 UuGHica 
'Tom Brozvu v, iTie master, .rame down in cap aud gown 
to calling-over. 1875 Wtii 1 nev Life Lang. xiv. 985 AcdltiDg- 
out of many of the liigher powers. 

11 . SunimoDs, call, vocation. 

9 . The summons, invitation, or impulse of God 
to salvation or to his service ; tlie inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine call ; the strong impulse 
to any course of action as tlic right thing to do. 

dsBa Wyclik X Cor. i. 26 Se je ^oure elepinge. Brithereii.] 
1534 'J'lNDALE, Uiid, Brethren, loke on youre callinge. 1535 
CovKRDALE Rom. 1. ^ Savnles^ by callynge. a 1586 Anno. 
Cartwright 50 Our dumbe miriistera haua aa good a call- 
ing as the scribes, .had. 1841 MiLioN Ch. Cot>e. Wks. 1738 
1 . 4X The con.scious warrant of some high Calling. ^ 16^ 
li^'estm. Assemblfs Shorter Catech.f Effectual calling u 
Che work of God*s Spirit. i8xs Syd. Smith IfTr. 1x85^ I. 
so9/a Tlxe doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite 
orthodox in the English church. x86x Fior. Nigiitingalb 
Nursing 84 What is it to feel a calling for any thing 7 

fb. The state of grace and obedience into 
which the Christian is called ; duty. ^Herc the 
notion was afTected by the next.) Obs, 

1604 Hikron lEks. I. 482 The state calling of a true 
Christian is a louely calling. 1644 Direct. PubL Worship 
10 Callings towards God and men. 

O. In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a mixture of the notions of the divine 
• call *, the vocatio or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or church, and the professional * calling* as in 11. 

1583 Stubbks Anat. Abus. it. 83 A good pastor, and dili- 
gent in his calling. 1573 H Samdvs Serm, (X841) 80 
Aimisled from heaven with all helpa necessary for their 
calling. »73!i Law Serious C. xxiv, (ed. 9) 489 In the malted 
viituea ce hit Apostolical calling. 1835 PsBscorr Philip / 1 , 
IV. ix. (1857) 3x9 The dangerout calling of the mitslonary. 
s8l^ Fm^dk Shffrt Stud, IV. I. iii. a8 The duties of hu 
McrM calling. 


d. Requirement of doty; oocarion, right 
Call sh,^. 

Lit, Churcktmmm III. 409 A sprightly Anxerican air 
which has no sort of calling to be a hymn-tune. 
tlO. Position, estate, or station in Ufis; rank. 
[Founded on 1 Cor. vii. so, Gr. aAi^jfi, L. voca^ 
tiofu, where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation ; but after- 
wards often mixed up with sense 9, as if it meant 
the estate in life to which God has called a man.] 
[1^388 WvcLtp I Cor. vii. 90 Eche man in what clepynge 
he IS clepedj in that dwelle he ; 1934 Timdalr, in the same 
state wherein he was called ; tggp Cranmer and idis, in 
the same callinge, wherin he was called ; 1537 Gettroa, in 
tlie same slate wherin he was called ; 1589 7 A/m., in the 
vocation that he vvas called.) a igM Latimer Serm. ^ 
Kom. (18453 X5X We are commandedT. to apply ouraelvea 
to i£oodne.HS, every one in his calling. M75 6 Lansdowno 
MS, 9X in Thynnds Animadv. (i865> Introd. 59 Righte 
honorable, .presuminge uppon the honor of your callinge. 

Greene Mourn. Garm. (x6x6) x^ Seeing hee was a 
Gentleman of some calling, by his traine. 1603 Kmolles 
Hist. Turks (X638) 304 As welvnto them of the poorer sort, 
as others of greater calling. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 
IV. vi. (X651) X54 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling. 1633 Treas, Hid. 
Secrets Pref., A l.ady of Great calling, s^i SiialxweU. 
Scoivrers iv. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business. 

n. Hence, Ordinary occupation, means by which 
livelihood is earned, business, trade. [Often ety- 
mologised in the same way as prec.] 

1531 Records Patkw. Knowl. To Rdr., As carefull 
faniilie shall cease hir cruell callinge, and suffre anie laiser. 
1588 Marprel. Epist, lArb.) 46 They continue in vnlawful 
c^litigs. 1649 Fuller Holy 4> Prof. St. v. xiv. 4x3 They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Vpr. Wks. 1730 
I. 76, 1 was a ferry-man by my calling. 1768-^ Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 488 The api^llation given to all common 
trader and profe.<MionB, which are termed lawful callings, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is caliM 
by the courses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. iv. Spir. Laws Wks. 
(Dohn) I. 68 Our choice of a calling. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I 984 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling 
was to plunder dwellings and drive away whole herds of 
cattle. 1878 Veat9 Growth Comm. 903 Navigation, with 
its many attendant callings. 

b. concr. A body of persons following a par- 
ticular profession or trade. 

a 1660 H AMMOND fj.> A caution, .not to impoee celibacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men Or women* 

III. aittio. and comb. 

^ 1848 Bamporo Early Days xii. (i859> tx 8 Another calling 
liou.se was Schofield's. 1853 Mas. Gaskei l Cranford 4 
From 19 to 3 arc our Calling-hours. s86o Sat. Re%>. IX. 
599/1 The calling-house of wits, the gathering-place of 
poets and conuoisseun. 

Ca*llillgy [f.CALLv. That calls, 

cries, snminon.s, etc. : in various senses of the verb. 

i6m Milton Comus aoj Catling shapes, and beckoning 
shadows dire. 1876 Dickens Dombey x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in general a calling man. 

D. spec, in names of some animals : Oalling 
orab, a tropical genus of Land-crabs {Ge/asiwus) 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extends, as if ^koning, but really in menace ; 
Calling hare, a rodent genus {Lagomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries, and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note. 

i8oa Binoley Anim. Biog. (x8x3) I. 4x1 The catlinf hare. 
These are solitary animals, and rarely to be seen. 1847 
Carpentfr Zool. 9 786 Some of the Land-Crabs are re- 
markable for the inequality in the sue of their claws ; the 
larger is »omeiuneshcId up in a beckoning attitude, whence 
. the name of Callin^-Crabs. 1849 Mammalia IV. x6a 
The dwarf pika or calling-hare, 

Callino. ? - Calino. 

s 6 ea Dekkee Satiromastix Lv, Hor. O, oh t Tuc, Nay, 
your o, oh’s I nor your Callin-oea cannot serve your turn. 

CalliOM (kaUi-^pi). If. S. [Gr. KoAAc^vi^ 
(l)eautifuI-voiccd), the ninth of the Muses, pre- 
siding over eloquence and heroic poetry.] An in- 
strument consisting of a series of steam-whistles 
toned to produce musical notes, played by a key- 
board like that of an organ. 

1869 Russell Diary India I. 969 The whistle sounds, 
and the calliope shrieks out ' Dixie* incessantly. 
Calllpash, Callipee, see Caliparr, -pee. 
Calliper, caliper (.kas lipai). Forms : 6 oal- 
leper, 7 oallaper, -par, oalloper, 7-8 oalUpper, 
8 caliber, (oanniper), 7- calliper, caliper. 
[App. the same word as Caltbrb ; calliper com- 
passes being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of a bullet, etc. The earliest known English 
instances of calliper compasses occur in a book 
translated from Italian, with an Appendix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dutie of a Gun- 
ner*. Cf. also Florio (16 ii) ‘ Calibro, as Calibro^ 
an instrument that Gunners vse to measure the 
height of any piece or bullet ; also, the height or 
bore of anv piece*. It is however remarkable that 
from the b^inning the words were spelt differ- 
ently; only in m^m tiroes do we find occa- 
sional conscious identification with caliber^ calikrt^ 


1 . Orfginallv used attrib., emUipar cMnpatm or 
compasses ealUper, compassef used to me asn re 
the odibre of shot; afterwaxds usually in pi, 
ea/lipers or pair ^ callipers \ A kind of com* 
passes with bowed legs for measuring the din* 
meter of convex bodies ; often with a scale attached 
for reading off the measurements; also a similar inn 
stmment with straight ]e« and points turned out- 
wards for measuring the bore or internal diameter 
of tubes, etc. 

1588 Lucar Colhe. Arte Shootiisg App. 3« Memra lint 
with a paire of caUaper compaBim the whole thickness of 
the peece. Measure likewise with a peire of other c om- 
passes, 1 mean Rtraight compawee, the P i a m e t e r of the 
concouitie in the Peace. s6ey Capt. Smith Seeusum't Gram,. 
xiv. 68 Compasse Calltpers Delongs to the Gunner, and Is 
like two half Circles tnat hath a handle and ioint like a 
paire of Compasses. 1844 Nva Gsmm o ry x.(x64y) 49 To take 
the said heignt or Diem, of the shot wuh a pur or CaUiqMr 
compasses. Ibid, (1670) 50 Also by such a jpeir of Callmis 
you may find the Diameter of the Base-Ring, and or the 
Musset-Ring of any Pieoa of Ordnance. 1677 Moron Meek, 
Exerc, 196 Callippcrs measure, .any round CUindrick 
Conical Body, xfipa in Capt.SmitKsSeamatCs Gswm, u,. 
viiL 97 To find the Diameter of any round Shot . . by a 
pair of Galloper Compasses, which ere Compasses bowed 
at the Points. 1753 Hogarth AnaL Beauty Introd. 47 
These points may be marked upon a marble figure with co- 
lihcn properly used. 1795 Home in Plut, Trans. LXXXVL 
6 Meosur^ by a pair ot calliper compasses. iSsi Craks Lect, 
Drawikg viL 379 An anvil, a hammer, end a pair of cali- 
pers. 1^ Smiles Self-Help 067 Morel philosimlKr which 
proposes to measure our heads with calliperSb W ]4 Catai, 
Sci. Appar. S. Kens. No. 984 Universal Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action. No. 971 Calliper with Dial . .divided 
into eighths of on inch. 

b. Applied to measuring rales of varying shape 
for taking the dimensions of other than rouM 
bodies. Calllper-SQuara, a rule or square carry- 
ing movable cross-beacl% adapted for m measure- 
ment of internal and external diameters or sizes. 

^ >708 Kerboy, Callipers, ao instrumant mode like a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to embrace the two Heeds of a Cask, or Barrel, 
in order to find the length of it. 1876 Catai, Sci, Appar, S, 
Kens. No. CollecUoa of Timber Callipers for the use of 
foresters. Mod. teckn. Calliper (in Liverpool timber yards), 
a rule for measuring timber, something like that which shoo- 
makers nsc to measure feet. 

2 . iransf. The clip for holding the load in a crane. 
1769 De rods Tour Gt, Brit. 111 . 979 PorUble Crones.. 

to draw Stone out of the Quarry with Callipers. 

3 . Watch- making. * The disposition of the parts 
of a watch or clock ; the arrangement of the train * 
(Britten). App. akin to Calibbi. 

sl^ F. Buttrm Watch k Cleekm. i5lAs a fluitter of OOD- 
venience in arranging the caliper of the watch. 
Ca'lliper, v. ff. prec. tb.] To measure with 
or use callipers. Hence OaTUpering vbl, tb. 

Catai, Sci. Appar. ,S. Kens. Na 477 Calliperinff En- 
Ktiie (British Horological InslituteV. 1881 Hasluck Lathe 
Work 34 Tlie diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 
ing. 

CUlippic (k&li’pik), a. [f. Gr. KdXAtinrof f -lo.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippus, a Greek astronomer 
who lived ^350 b.o. CalUppic cycle or period', a 
cycle propo^ by him aa an improvement on the 
Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 76 
yws, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
(i.e. making one month to have 29 days instead 
of 30) Callippus thought that the full and new 
moon would be brought round to the same day 
and hour. 

1696 in pH II. Lira 1708 Kbbset, Callippick Period. 
i^ai-iBoe in Bails. v. 1751 Chamsers CycL s. v.^The Calip- 
pic period itself is not accurate, .it does not bring the new 
and full moons precisely to their places; but brings them 
too late, by a whole day, in 553 years. •^ 7 *, G. Chavbebr 
Astron, 468 Tlits cycle of 76 years (19 K 4) u known os the 
Cal[l]ippic period. 

Ca^OTgian. (kselipi d^iin), a. [f. Gr. RaXXi- 
VV70S, ad]. 7 . boXXa- comb, stem uf adAXor beauty 
buttocks ; the name of a famous 8*atue 
of Venus’.] Of, pertaining to, or having well- 
shaped or finely developed buttocks. 

[1046 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 195 Callipygc and 
women largely composed behinde.] a 1800 The C^lipy- 

{ fion Vemu. i8Bs Athenmum 17 Oct. 497 The CalUpygion 
uxuriance he so deplores. 

Callio, obs. form of CuLLia. 

c i6ia Bbaum. ft Fl. Thierry rr. 455 Decoctions, Leaches, 
and callisies. 1841 in HarL Misc, (Molh.) IV. 556 A spoon- 
ful or two of calUs made of chickin, 

Callia-aaad. Obs. or died. Also Oalia-, Oa- 
lioe-, etc. [f. Callis, Calleis, Callice, Calice, etc 
]6th c. forms of the name Calais, noted for its sand- 
dunes ; the sands of Calais are fi^uently referred 
to in the 17th c. aa a place for duels : see quota, 
in Narea.] A fine white sand, originally imported 
from Calais, used for blotting ink, scouring, etc 
9904 Plat, Jewell-ho. 11. 39 Take of right callis sand, and 
wsM the some. 1659 Hoolb Camenius Vis. Werid (1777) 
xi6 We dry a writing with blotting-paper, or calia-Rond out 
ofa sond-Dox. 1704 Wooudcr Diet, stnst. et Urb. &.▼. Semd^ 
Coltce-sand, burns reddish, 1 m 4 fiiUs not in Water. 1877 
E. Pracocx iV. W. Uneoin Gloss. (E. D. &> CaUis-smoi, 
white scouring sand. 

CeUUitlMaie AlMoall>. [C 
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CALM. 


Gr. miAAi- corob. stem of tcAWot beauty c$ 4 uat 
strength (cf. the proper name KoAAiatffin^r ' beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) -f -lO.] Of or pertaining 
to the development ol physical vigour in associa- 
titro with beauty ; pertaining to callisthenics. 

1847 Craig, Ca/itih^nic^ relating to calisthenics. 1859 
Sala Tw. round 193 The tyranny of the ‘calis- 
thenic exercises ' and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
Gymnastic Manual Jntrod. 4 To hasten the introduction 
o^ymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools. 

Callisthe'nical, a. rare-K [f. as prec -f 
-A'..] Addicted to callisthenics. 

1837 Chamh. JmL 8 July 19a Twere also as well she 
sliuufd be calisthcnical. 

Callivtheiiioflf sb. pi. [f. Callisthknic a . ; 
cf. gymnastics. Mod.K. has callisthenie^ repr. a 
regularly formed Gr. *KaK\iaOivta * beautiful 
strength’.] * Gymnastic exercises suitable in the 
physical education of girls* (Littr^) ; 'training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
figure, and to promote elegant and graceful move- 
ment’ (Craig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies* 
boarding-schools.) 

1847 in Craig. 1871 Naphevs Prev. ^ Cure Vis. 1. vi. 168 
Some theory of calisthenics U taught. 1871 Daily News 
5 Jan., The exercises, perhaps, should be called 'callis- 
thenics', rather than gymnastics, as they .. consist simply 
in rhythmical movements with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music. 1871 F. Thomas Dis. 
IVomen 57 An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 

Calliraia'nillin. [(. as prcc., after gymna- 
sium . A place for the practice of callisthenics. 

1883 .V. V. Tribune _No. 13554/3 The calisthenium was 
thrown <mn and the girls danced until suppcr-linie. 

li Camthrix, OaUiti^ (ke-lilinks). Also 7 
oalitrioh. [L. cailithrixj pi. caHitriches a kind 
of ape or monkey in Ethiopia (Fliny viii. liv. 80 
^ A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 7 The Calitrich . . may be 
tenned in English a bearded Ape. s668 R. Holme A rmoury 
11. viii. S 19 He bcarcth Gules^ the Head of a Calitrich Ape. 
17^8 Kbrsfy Callitkrix^ a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
a long beard, and a spread laii. 177A Goi.ufiM. Nat. Hist. 
(]86a) 1 . VII. 1. 507 The Callitnx, or Green Monkey of St. 
lago. 

I) Callitriohe (k^li triki). Bot. [mod. Latin 
(Kuppius & Dillen.) f. Gr. naKXlTpix-o% beautiful- 
haired.] A genus of small water- weeds inhabiting 


ponds and ditches ; also called Water Star-wort. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. i66/i A few obscure floating species, 
all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. 18^ Kings- 
ley Glaucus (1878- ao6. s88a Cort^. Mag. Jaiu 34 De- 
graded blossoms like glasswort, callitriche and pondweed. 

Callivance, obs. form of Calavadtgie. 

Oallixe, obs. form of Calx. 

Calloo (kil«‘)* Also oalaw, callow. A 
species of Arctic duck, Astas {Fuligulay Ilarelda) 

f lacialisy called also Long- tailed or Long-keeled 
)uck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 
ZToa Statist. Acc. Scott. V. 189 Lyres, callooa, wildgeese. 
IbiaTWll. 546 The calaw. 1806 Neill Tour Orkney k 
Sketl. 79 (Jam-) 'I'he calloo— named from its evening calf, 
which resembles the sound calloo, calloo, arrives from the 
arctic regions in autumn, and spends the winter here. 

Galloper, obs. form of Calabkr, Calliper. 
CallOM (kseU B's), a. Bot. [ad. L. callosus : see 
Callous.] Having callosities. 

1864 in Webster. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400. 

Callosiiy, V. rarc^\ [see -py; cf. osst/y."] 
trans. To make callous. 

1800 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 344 Smoking tobacco 
..may act by callosifying lungs too sieve-likc. 
Callosity (k&Ip-siti). [a. F. caUosiU cal- 
lositdt-emy i. callds-us ; see Callous.] 

1 . The condition of being callous ; abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the skin or other tissues. 
^i 57 « Banister Hitt. Man 1. 4 b, The callositie of the 
Gowmes serueth some men in stead of teeth. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. 1. I. 119 If the Flesh about the Ulcer be dry, 
and acnsless, it becomes a callous : and that Hardness is 
called Callosity. 1744 Mitchell in Pkil. Trans. XLIII. 
108 The Thickness or Callosity of their Slcin& 1831 Brew- 
ster Nai. Magic xii. (1833) 303 This callosity uf the skin 
may be effected by frequently moistening it with dilute 
si^huric acid. 

2 cancr. A callous formation, a callus ; a thick- 
ened and hardened part of the skin, such as the hard 
lumps that arise from constant pressure or friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. Also 
applied to natural thickenings, soch as those on 
the le^ of the horse, the breast of the camel, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvl vii. 460 Certain hard callosi- 
ties like Furnish stones. lyas Bradlsv Fasn. Did. s. v. 
Stranguryy If the Ischaria is caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or CaDoaty. 1816 Art. Preserv. Feet 4a A simple Cal- 
losity is nothing more than a thickening of the epidermis. 
1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Unio. v. 1 165. 160 Asses . . 
have callosities only on the inner side of the fore legs. 

8. Jig. A hardened state of mind or conscience ; 
insensibility; -Callousness 2. 

sM Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. a8 To weep into stones 
are tables. Afflictions induce calosities. 1748 Hastlev Ob- 
eerv. Man ii. iii. | v. 311 When Men cease to regard God 
in due measure.. they are very apt to relimse into Negli- 

E nce and Callosity. 1874 Fabrar Life Ckriet 8a A cal- 
lity of heart, a petrifying of the moral tense. 


Callot, variant of Callbt. 

CaUot(e, -ott(ep obs. fll Calotte, skull-cap. 
Callote*ohnl 08 , sb. pi. ran. [Improperly 
spelt for callitechnics or calotechnics (Gr. iiraAAi- 
regyla, MoXorexf^Ia).] A proposed name for * The 
fine or ornamental arts *. 
i860 Worcester cites R. Park. 
t Callough. Obs. rare. ? Some shell-fish.' 
x6fO Folrincham Art ^ Survey iv. iii. 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Muskles, Shrimps. 
CallOlUi (kae lds), a. fad. L. callosus (cf. F. 
calleux) hard-skinned, callous, f. callum (^callus') 
hardened skin : see -ous.] 

1 . (Chiefly Phys. 8 c Zocl.) Hardened, indurated : 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or friction, or the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. 
Also Implied to parts which are naturally hard. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4 b. With gowmes, which 
flesh I is made so callous, and indurated, idee Timme 
111. 180 Callous and hollow ulcers. 1649 Jem. Taylor Gt, 
F.xemp. vi. | 7 ‘l*he flesh of beasts grows callous bv stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. 1695 Congreve Love for 
L. IV. XV, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (X847) 1 . 337 A callous conic.Tl protuberance. 
187s Jowbtt Plato (ed. a) 1 . 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their feet. 

b. Bot. 

1794 Maktyn Rousscau*s Bot. xvi. 180 The tips of the 
leaves being callous. 1884 Bower & Scott Phaner. ^ Ferns 
174 The condition termed by Hanstein callous .. consists 
iu the thickening of the bands of membrane in all directions. 

2 . Jig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons : Hardened, unfeeling, insensible. 

1679 Goodman Penitent Pardoned 1. iv. (1713) ic^ The 
frequent injuries done to it [conscience] renaer it callous 
and insensible. I7a9 Butier Srrm. V 


Wks. 1874 11 . 85 
Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion. 1776 
Hume My own Life 18 Apr. in Hist. Eng. (1825) Introd. 4 
Callous against the impressions of public folly. 1833 Ar- 
nold Let. in Life A Corr. (1844) 1 . vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to ridicule. 18^ Dishaeli 
Coningsby 1. ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 

Callous sb.y erroneous spelling of Callus. 
Ca'lloUSf V. [f. prec. adj.] 
trans. To make callous, to harden, lit. and Jig. 
Only in pple (and ppl. adj.) Ca'lloused, hardened. 

1834 F‘raser*s Mao. X. 658 The whole English iiund cal- 
loused against its efforts to make an impression. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 304 On the back and shoulders 
of the child, great welts and calloused spots. 1880 E. H. 
Ark New Engl. Bygones 108 Hands calloused by toil. 

CalloilBly (kae bsli), cuiv. [f. Callous a. -f 
•LT^.] In a callous manner, unfeelingly. 

1870 Daily Tel. 7 Oct , When they died she callously got 
rid of (heir bodies as best she coul I 1883 American 184 
No house. . more callously indifferent to those it employed. 

CallOlUineBfl (kac Usm s). [f. as prec. + -nesb.] 
fl. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion ; b. A callous formation ; ^ Callomity i, 2. 

€ i6fo Jbr. Taylor On Refent. vii. viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his Angers, c 1715 Cheynb (J.) I'he 
skin becomes the thicker, and so a callousness grows upon 
it. 176^ Pkil. Trans. LV. 83 There are often found in 
them [the lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. 

2 . Jig, A hardened state of mind, conscience, 
etc. ; want of feeling, insensibility. 

t69a Bentley Btyle Led. >a Abandon’d to a callousness 
and numneas of soul, 1796 Butler s^Serm.y. 91. 1781 

J0HN.SON Lett. 358 (1788) 11 . 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude 1 have not the callousness of old age. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold (18581 1 . vi. 336 'i'he richer classes will ^ain relapse 
into their old callousness. 1867 Pear.son Hist. Eng. 11 . 
3^oha’8 . . utter callousness to honour. 

Callow (ke'l^u), a. and sb. Forms: 1 oolu, 
caluw, oalo, 3 oalu), 4 oalu, oalouh, oalewe, 
oalouwe, 6 kallowe, 6- callow. [OE. calu (def. 

WGer. kalwo-y whence also MLG. kalty 
MDu. cdle {calu, gen. calmves), OHG. chalo (def. 
chalwe, chalawe\ MHG. kal {kalwe\ Ger. kahly 
by Kluge thought t6 be cognate with Lith. gdlil 
naked, blank ; but not improbably an adoption of 
L. calv-us bald. Cf. Ir. and Gael, calbh bald.] 

A. a^. 1 1 . Bald, without hair. Obs. 
a 1000 Frov. (Kemble) 43 (Bosw.) Monig man weorb fserlice 
caluw. a tooo Riddles xli. m (Gr.) Ic com wide calu. c 
Cato Major 11. xxix, pat lorehed is lodly pat is calouh & 
bare, s^ Wyclif Lev. xiii. 40 A man of whos heed heeris 
fleten awei, is calu [i3Br baltid]. 

2 . Of birds : Unfledged, without feathers. 

>603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 63 Yoong callow birds 
which are not yet fethered and fledg'd. 1718 Thomson 
Spring 667 The callow young. .Their brittle bondage break. 
s8oi Southey Tkalaha v. iii. Poems IV. 180 Her young in 
(he refreshing bath. Dipt down their callow heads. i8aa 
Haxutt TaSle-t. 11. xiv. 330 The callow brood are fledged. 

O. Applied to the (Town of unfledged biids; 
and so, to the down on a yonth’i cheek and chin. 

1604 Drayton Owle 345 His soft and callow downe. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. viii. 57 The callow Down began to 
cloach my Chin, sju Someeville Ckato il 4S7 Prove . . 
their Valour’s Growth Mature, e’er yet the caulow Down 
hEs spread Its curling Shade. 

3 . Jig. Inexperienced, raw, 'unfledged*. 

1580 H AEVEY in Spenser* e IVke. (Grosart) 1 . 40 Some, that 
weene themselves os fledj^ as the reste, being . . as kal- 
lowe. 1691 Cleveland Poeme 31 Blasphemy unfledg’d, a 
callow curse, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. It (1847* I. 
xii. 410 Teaching young and callow oraton to soar. ifla| 


Lame Elia Ser. 11. xvii. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 1849 C Bronte Skiriey xxxiii. 474 In all 
the voluptuous ease of a yet callow pacha. 

4 . Of land : a. Bare ; b. {Ireland.) Low-lying 
and liable to be submerged. 

1677 Plot Oxfordek. 343 When these Lands are not 
swardy enough to bear clean tillage, nor callow or light 
enough to lie to get sward. 1878 Lkvrr J. Hinton xx. 138 
Broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land. s88a Science 
Gossip Mar. 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the winter. 

6. Comb, t callow -mouse, a bat. 

1340 Ayenb. 27 pe enuious ne may ysy pet guod of opren 
nanmore panne pe oule oper pe colouwe mous pe brijinesse 
of pe zonne. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . One who is bald ; a bald-pate. Obs. 

c 130S Life Si. Dunstan 89 in £. E. F. (i86a) 37 Out, what 
hapjpe calewc [St. Dunstan] ido : what hap pe calewe ido. 

1 2 . A callow nestling ; Jig. a raw youth. Obs. 
41667 Jeh. Taylor Serm. (1678) 310 Such a oerson.. de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees. 
1670 Mrs. Behn IVidoev Rant. iv. iii. She . . that can prefer 
such a callow as thou before a man. 

3 . The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the tup or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach the rock. dial. 

1863 Morton Cyct. Agric. II. Gloss.^ (E. D. S.) Callow 
(Nurf., Suff.), the .soil covering the subsoil. 1875 Urk Diet. 
Arts 1 . 673 Callcnvy the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
is obliged to be removed before the useful material is raised. 

4 . A low-lying damp meadow ^y the banks of 
an Irish river. 

i86a H. Coulter West of Ireland 8 The extensive Cal- 
lows lying along the hank.s of the Suck. 1865 Card. ( kron. 
k Agric. Gum. 15 July 663/a The callows ronsi.st of low flat 
land near a river, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always in a damp state in the driest seasons. 1883 
Dundee Advert. 35 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
(of the Slwirinon] to Lusmagh . .are submerged. 

Hence CaTlowneM, Ca’llowy a. 

1833 Dk Quincey in Page Life 0^77) II xviii. 90 Such 
advantage . . as belongs to callowness or freshness. z8a3 
Monthly Maf>. l.V 340 l.ikc to a bird, who bestows on her 
callowy nestlings the morsel. 

Callow, var. of Calloo, wild duck. 

Calltrop, obs. form of Caltrop. 

II Ca'Uum. Obs. [L. callum.'] - Callus. 

c i4ao Pallad. on Hush. iv. 599 Callum th.it in Elmes leves 
borne Is. a 1640 Jack.son Creed x. xlii. Wks, IX. 499 Fre- 
quent calcitrution against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (1B41) 381 That callum, schirrus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and hardened by 
custom in sin. 

CalllLS (ksc'lt^s). Also (erron.) oallous. PI., 
calluses, [a. L. callus hardened skin.] 

1 . Pkys. and Pathol. A callous formation ; a 
hardened and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissue naturally soft ; also applied to 
natural thickenings of the skin, etc. ; Callo.sity 2. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 56 It doth dry fistulas which 
haue not callus indurated. z6s6 Kipglfv Pract. Physic 
>57 The Callous must be first removed, lyaa De Foe Plague 
(1884) 349 .Spots, .as. .hard as a piece of Callou.s or Horn. 
Z769 Pennant Zool. HI. 380 Between the eyes and the 
mouth is a hard callus, s^ O. W. Holmes Aut. Bteakf. 

T 65 When 1 have established a pair uf well-pronounccd 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 1873 Tristram Moab 
XV. 393 Even in the young [ibex] kid there is a hard callous 
. .on the front of the knee, 

2 . Pathol. ‘ The bony material thrown out around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
during the process of healing* {Syd. Soc. Lex>^. 

1678 Jones Heart Right Sov. 306 Nature supplyes the 
..breaches, in our TOnes, by a callus, or hardness of the 
like kind. 1713 Ciiesei.den Anat. i. i. (1736) 8 The Callus 
from the broken ends of a bone that is not set. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 135 'fhe permanent callus has 
all the characters of true bone. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteal. 
(1878) 37 I'hin ferule termed the provisional callus is not 
removed until the fracture has been thoroughly repaired. 

3 . Bot. A hard formation in or on plants. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 109 Ruhusfruticosus. .rooting 
from a callus at the tip. 188a Vines Sackf Bot. 173 I'he 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem is cut off above the root. 

4 . Jig. A callous state of feeling, etc. 

s69a Burnet Past. Caro vii. 73 A Callus that he Con- 
tracts, by his insensible way of handling Divine Matters. 
1898 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brealf. T. xii. ii 6 Editors have 
. . to develop enormous calluses at every point of contact 
with authorship. 

Callvanse, obs. form of Calavanov. 
t Callymoo'oher. Obs.rare-^^. [Cf. moucher 
loafer.] ? A raw cadger, a greenhorn. 

166s Middleton Mayor of Quinb. in Dodsley XI. 139 
(N.) Thou upstart callymoocher. 

tCallyoaiu Obs. 7 Some kind of fur. 

^1514 Ckurckw. Ace. St. Mary Hill. London (Nichols 
1797) 135 Furred with callyoannand mynks. 

Calm (kkm), rAl Forms: 4-7 oalme, 6 oawme, 

7- oalm. [ME. calme, a. F. calme (i6th c. in 
Littr^, in 15th c. carme) in same sense, ad. It or 
Sp. (also Pg.) calma. 

Since calma in OSp. and Pg. means also ' heat of the 
day*, Dies, comparing mod. Pr. 'resting-time of the 

cattle and Rumansch calma,cauma ' a shady resting-place 
for cattle ’, thought calma possibly derived from late L. 
cauma (occurring in Vulg.. Job xxx. 30), a. Gr. unvua 
* burning heat, fever heat, heat of the sun, heat of the 
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day^ oaecl aho in med.L. of tho bumlna hoat of the aun. 
Taken in connexion with the aensea of the Rumanach and 
Provenqil worda thia girea the nouible development of 
meaning * burning heat, heat of the day, rest during the 
heat of the day, quiet, atillneaa*; but it is notable that It. 
ctUma has no aenae oif *heac', only *a calme, or quiet faire 
weather n^Florio). As Co the phonetic change of €Ut to a/, 
Dies aug^ted popular assoc, with caiin to be hot, cahr 
heat, which Schuchardt also {JHomania IV. 855) thinks 
probable ; the latter has given other instances of Che pho< 
netic change in li^okalitmut de* VulrAriaUim 1 . 494-6 and 
III. 3161 

1 . Stillness, qnlet, tranquillity, serenity ; freedom 
from notation or disturbance. 

a. /if. of the weather, air, or sea : opposed to 
storfn ; Calmness. 

imj Gower Conf, III. 2w As the., rage Of windea 
maketh the see salvage Ana that was calme bringth into 
wawe. c 1400 Dtitr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene stormes. C1450 Cfiaucer^s Dremt 1384 All was 
one, calme. or tempest, sgad Ptlgr, Per/^ (W. de W. 1531) 
ssa The colde, the nete, the cawme, the frost, ^ snowe. 1530 
Palscr. 809/a Calme, styll whether.car/fu, idis Bible JIfoUt 
yiii. a6 There was a great calme. sosj Sii aks. //en. K///, in. 

1. 166 A Soule as cuen as a Calme. iSaa Hazlitt TabU't^ 
Ser. If. iv. (1869) 85 Before and after earthquakes there is 
a calm in the air. 1850 Tbnnvsun In Mem, xi, Calm on 
the seas, and silver sleep. s868 1 . E. H. Skinner Rouf^king 
it 953 By the rock of Pontiko there was a sheet of breath- 
less calm. 

b. Absolute want of wind : often in pi. calms. 
Region of ca/nts, a belt of the ocean near the equator, 

lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 
trade winds. 

1517 Torkinciton Pilgr. {1BS4) 57 We..fonde the wynde 
a^ns vs or ellys. .calmys. 1^7 Capt. Smith Seawan's 
Gram. x. 46 When there is not a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme. 1709 Lottd. Gas. No. 4S47/3 
By reason of Calms he could not come up with them ^till 
Che 6th. 1799 bffd, Jf-nl. 1 . ^ A calm prevailed, and the 
heat was extreme. i8ia J. Wilson UU of Palms iii. 993 
Chain'd in tropic calms. 1857 H. Reed Lect. Brit. Poets 
II. xii. 113 The misery of a dead calm beneath a torrid sky. 

fiS- (to a and b.) of social or political con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

1547 J. Harrison Kxkort. Scottes 2x0 The stormes of this 
tempestioiLS worlde, .shall shortely come to a calme 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 - Cr i. lii. i<w The vnity and married calme of 
States. 1781 CowrER frUndsh. xxiii. Religion should . . 
make a calm of human life. 4x850 Cai.houn Wks. (1874) 

IV. 94 Till our free and popular institutions are succeeded 
by the calm of despotism. 

d. of the mind, feelings, or demeanour; 

■■ Calmness. 

1606 Shaks. TV. 4 Cr. iv. i. 15 Our blouds are now in 
calme. 17x9 Du Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . xiv. 9 16 All my calm 
of mind .. seemed to Im* sicspended. 1807 woruIiw. Sonn. 
IJb.t To Clarkson^ A good man’s calm, A great man’s happi- 
ness. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 376 In that desperate crisis 
one man retained his calm and courage. 

2. attrib. and in comb. 

1865 Inlell. Obserif. No. 46. 953 The *calm belt* of the 
equator. x886 Pall Mall C. go July, Now the birds are 
storm-makers, and in another moment they are caliu- 
brinecrs. 

tCalm, sb."^ Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 6 oalme, 
oawm, 7 OBulm, 8 calm, cam. Cf. also Came. 

1 . A mould in which metal objects are cast. .SV. 
•535 K (1814I 346 Twa hagbutis . . with 

poii^r and cawniys for fiirnesMiig of the s.'iinin. 15^ Ib/tl. 
(1597) 9 94 Ane Ha^iittc of Founde, called Hagoute of 
Crochert, with their CalmeH. Hullcltes and pellockcs of leed 
or iroiie. 1599 in Pitcairn Crimin. Trials II. 75 Prenling 
in calmis, maid of trie, fillit vp with calk, of fals aduUeraC 
money, exyas Orkm Hist. Aberdeen in Bibl. Top. Brit. 
(1789) V. IS9 Three hagbuts, with calms of stone. 1768 
Mauckline Less. Rec. in Old Ck. Life Scotl. (1885) 139 A 
set of Cams or moulds. 

b. In the calms (fig.) : in course of construc- 
tion, in the state of preparation. 

a i66a Baillik Lett. (1775) II. 197 (J^***) "The matter of 
peace is now iu the caulms. 

t2. An enclosing frame, ns of a pane of glass. 

•577 Harrlson England ii. xii. (1877) 936 Some ..did 
make panels of home in steed of glasse, and fix them in 
woodden calmes. 

3 . The heddles of a loom. See Caam. 

Calm (kam), a. Forms : 4-7 oalme, 6 oawme, 

oaulme, (? oame), 7- oalm. [a. F. calme, in same 
sense (15th c. in Littr^), f. calme sb. The other 
langs. have not the adjective.] 

1 . Free from agitation or disturbance; quiet, 
still, tranquil, sciene ; without wind, not stormy. 

a. lit. of the weather, air, or sea. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 901 1 Stormes were stille . . All calme it 
become. ^1440 Promp. Parrf 58 Calmc-wedyr, matacia, 
calmacia. 1550 Jove F.xp. Dan. Ded. A y. The same sea 
. . wyl be so cawme and styll. 1573 Tussrr Hush. (1878) 195 
Get home thy hawme, whilst weather is cawme. t6ii Bible 
Jonah 1 . 19 So shall the sea be calme. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 63 The sea is much calmer at the bottom, than in 
any part nearer its .surface. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 

V. XX. $6 The sea. .is never calm, in the sense that a moun- 
tain lake can be calm. 1878 Huxiey Pkysiogr. 53 A calm 
atmosphere promotes the formation of dew. 

b. Spec. Absolutely without wind. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 58 Calme or softe, wythe>owte yvynde, 
calmus. tranquillus. 1547 Boorhe Introd. Knorvl. i. (1870) 
x 96 Although a man stande in netier so came a place. 17x1 
Lond. Gas. No. 4906/9 It fell stark Calm. 

o. transf. and fig. of sound, utterance, etc. ; of 
the mind, feelings, demeanour, or actions. 


157a Aicmam SekoUm. n. (Arb.) 100 A. .caulmt klnda of 
•peaking and writing. i64t J- Jacmion Trm Bvemg. T. 
1 . 6 Sweet and calm and so^ble manners and conversation. 
1709 BuTLxa Strm. Wks. X874 IL 87 He could have no 
calm satisfaction. 1798 Coleudob Ane, Mar, v. xiii, Be 
calm, thou Wedding-Guest 1 1^89 Thacxbbay Virgin. 

xix. 147 He tried to keep bis voice calm and without tremor. 

1870 £. Pbacock R. SnirUsngk 111 . X46 The pladd river 
whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. 

d. fig. of conditions or circumstances. 

Milton/*. L. vl 46X Live content, which is the calmest 
life. 1751 Johnson Rasnbl. No. 185 P 4 The calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. X637 Hr. Martxnbau Soe. 
A mer. 1 1 . 359 In the calmer times which are to come. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Hotnot Lond. Suburb (1879) B44 A calm 
variety of incident. 

2 . Comb.f as calm-minded, -mindedness. 

•599 Sandvs Estropm Spec. (1639) 83 A calme-minded 
hearer. x8ao Krats Lamia 11. 158 With calm-planted stepB. 
-- Hyper, m. 38 The thrush Began calm-throated. tBBaPall 
Mall G. 96 Oct. I Public opinion has been curaed . . with 
an odious malady called calm-mindedneBS. 

Calm ikam), V. Forms: 4-6 oalme, 7- oalm. 
ff. Calm o., or perh. a. F. calme-r, which however 
IS only trans. Perh. the trans. sense was really 
the earlier in English, though evidence fails ; the 
intrans. is not in Johnson.] 

1 . ift/r. Of the sea or wind : To become calm. 
Obs. exc. with dorem. Also fig. 

x^ Lanol. Rick. Redrlesx 111. gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. CX400 Destr. Troy 4587 The course 
of the colde see catmyc. 1569 W. Gibson in Farr's S. P. 
(184011. 944 If f^od command the seas to calme. 1598 
W. PiiiLLira Linsekoten*s I rav. in Arb. Gamer III. 99 
It . . raineth, thundereth, and calmeth. X599 Shaks. Pass. 
Pilgr. 319 What though her frowning brows be bent. Her 
cloudy looks will calni ere night. X684 Lond. Gas. No. 
1982/9 The wind calming, they were forced to give over 
the pursuit. 1877 H rs OLirUANT Makers Flor. xi. (1877) 965 
Theexcited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2 . trans. 'To make calm; to quiet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify, lit. ssiA fig. 

•559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. 0/ Yorkxsvr. 7 Right shall raigne, 
and quiet calme ech crime. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 111. 
iii. 38 Renowned Oucene, With patience calme the Storme. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 594 Go. waken Eve ; Her also I 
with gentle Dreams have calm’d. 1709 Lady M W. Mon- 
tague Lett. Ixv. 107 fShe] can also . . calm my passions. 
X783 VexxyChirurg. Wks. 11 . 436 When, that innammation 
is calmed. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc \. 12a She calm'd 
herself. 1841 44 Emerson Ess., Heroism yiVs. (Bohn) 1 . 
110 It may calm the apprehension of calamity. 

1 8 . To delay (a ship) by a calm ; to becalm. 

•593 Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, iv. ix. 31 A ship that, having 
*scapedi a tempest. Is straightway calm’d fxdaj calme]. 1604 
— Oth. 1. i. JO, I . . must be be»leed, and calm’d. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. It is not uncommon for the 
ves«sels to be calmed, or becumed, as the sailors express it. 

Calmant (.ksc lmant, ka mant), sb. Med. [a. F. 
calmant, pr. pple. of calmer ; used as adj. and sb. 
in medical lang. and transferred.] Calmative sb. 

181X Melusina Trench Leadbeater Papers II. 910 What 
females call work, - is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful to the delicate and irritable spirits of women. 
s8tb Med Times II. 390 Tob.TCCO has always had the repu- 
tation of being a calmant rather than a stimulant. x88x 
M RS. Phaeo Policy 4 P. iii, Pi ussic acid . . acted as a speedy 
calmant. 

Calmative (kse l m^tiv, k&'m-), a. and sh. 
Chiefiy Aled. [f. Calm v, + -ative. (The lAtinic 
suffix is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. calmar, F. calmer : but cf. -ative.)] 

A. adj. Having a calming effect ; sedative. 

1871 Napheys Prexf. 4 Cure Dis. 11. v. 569 Cool sponging 
of the is grateful and calmative in delirium. X875 IL 
Wood Therap. 59 A calmative action on the nervous system. 

B. sb. A medical agent which quiets inordinate 
action of an organ ; transf. and fig. anything 
which has a calming effect. 

Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Medina tried to prescribe a calmative. X875 II. 
Walton Dis. Rye 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. 1883 Brit. Q. Rev. July 19 There is no 
more effectual calmative to the imtable nervous system than 
the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. 

Calmed {ktiind, poet, ka med], ///. a. [f. Calm 
V. + -ED ] Made calm, reduced to calmness. 

1590 Greens A read, (1616) 3 The Dolphines. .fetcht their 
carreei's on the calmed waues. X79J Southey Joan of Arc 
VIII. 669 The calm'd ocean. X877 Mrs. Oupuant Makers 
Ilor. iii. (1877) 86 A softened, calmed religious twilight, 
b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. Obs. 

1634 in Ld. Campbell Ckancel/ors 111 . Ixiii. 951 For 
a more speedy passage of calmed ships. 

Calmer (kH mai). [f. Calm v. l-xb^.] One 
who or that which calms. 

•653 Walton Angler 33 Angling was. .a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. 1785 Kratingk Trav. (1817) 1 . 965 The duplica- 
tion of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind. x8^ M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogsna 148 The calmer and paci6er. 

tCa'lmewe. Obs. Also 5 oaldmaw. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; possibly f. cald, Cold -k Mew (Sc. maw) 
a gull. Cf. CoLMOW.] Some sea-fowl ; perhaps 
the Winter Mew, or Gull in its immature plumage. 

CX430 Lyixi. Min, Poems (1810) 90a The semewe . . Nor 
the caldmawe, nouthir fat nor lene. 14. . Piers of Fnllk. 
356 in llazi R. P. P. II. 15 The lampwynkes and thise 

I ealmewes That sweme on wawes whan it nowes. And soin 
tyme on the sondis gone. 

tCalmey. Cwi- [a. halmei.l -= Calamine. 
1756 Nugent £Pr. 7 >Mr (Netherl.) I. 973 Near this place 


there art tevtral piiaet of lead* coal, vitriol, and cahneyt 
or lapis calaminaiiiu 

(kft’mi^), vbl. sb, [t Calx v. -4 
•uroM Sniliog, tranquillizing. 

lyts Shastus. Ckarae, (1737) IL 6z To tend . . towards 
the calmlnjr of the mind. 1883 Daily Newt 10 July 4/7 Time 
works wonders in the calming of national passions. 

Ca’bnillgy ppl- ti. [f. at prec. 4 -INO ^.] That 
calms. 

a x8!53 Robbbtsom Lect. iL (1858) 69 A qaeation not alto- 
gether calming in these days, sM Frovdb Hitt. Eng, 
II 1 . XV. 398 A calming circular to the Justices of the peace. 

Calnuy (kft*mli), adv, [f. Calm a, 4 -lt^.J In 
a calm manner ; tranquilly, without agitation. 

X597 Hookei EecL Pol v. ixxix. 1 14 ^qmec speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. 1614 Gait. Smith Virginia v. 
X78 This threatning gust passed ouer more caUnlter then 
was expected. 1671 Milton P, R. hi. 43 To whom our 
Saviour calmly thus replied, tyxs Addison Spect, Na apt 
F I When her Passion would let her argue calmly. t 9 gb 
FaouDB Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . v. 194 They .. settled Chem- 
•elves calmly down to transact, .the ordiniuy business. 

Calmaexx (ka-mnoa). [f. Calm a. 4 -NBrn.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. orig. Absence of wind : now Calm. 

15x6 Pynson Life St. Birgeite 58 There arose anon soche 
a great calmenes that in a stnalle Bote they came, .to 
londe. S5^ Uoall, etc. Eratm. Par. Luke vui. 04 (R.) 
Immediately shall the tempeste be tourned into calmnease. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 
of the atmosphere, or general aspect of nature. 

X580 Barbt Alv. C 40 &lmenesse or qwetnesse of the 
sea. 1719 Dx Fob Crusoe (1840) I. L 9 The tea was re- 
turned to its. .settled calmness, i860 Tyndall Gtae. 1. 1 z6. 
xu6 The calmness waa perfect. 

o. transf and fig. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 
meanour ; of conditions and circumstances, etc. 

^ 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. u. (1634'^ 513 The Church 
in calmcneme of time appeareth quiet and free. 1597 Hookbb 
AVt/. Pol V. Ixii. § 18 Calmness of speech. 1699 LurrasLL 
Brief Ret. IV. 538 The dyet goes on with calmnease. 
i8a3 Lamb Elia (1B60) 153 The Quakers go about their 
business, with more calmness than we. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 
Ftmv II. 983 The almost rigid calmness of his features. 

Calm-stone, var. of Cam-stone. 

Calmua, obs. form of Calamus. 


Calmy (ka mi), a. poet, arch, [£ Calm sb, 
(or a.)4--Ti.] 

1. Characterized by calm ; tranquil, peaceful. 

a. of the air, sea, etc. ; of limes and places. 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 107 When Calmle 

Skyes sayth bitter stormes are past. 1596 SrENSxa F. Q. 
11. xii. 30 A still And calmy bay. x;^ Topte Alba (1880) 
X30 A gentle calmie Winae. 1663 Cowley Verses A Ess. 
(1669) 17 Tliat Sea, where she can hardly aay, Sn* has 
known these twenty years one Calmy day. xyag Pore 
Odyss. XV. 51 X Six calmy days and six .smooth nignti. tflsg 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 335 All lies settled in the calmy sky. 

b. fig, of thoughts, feelings, etc. {rare.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1699) 956 My calmie thoughts I 
fed On Natures sweete repast, a x^ Drummond Wks. 
(171 x) ts Sleep. .Had.. left me in a still and calmy mood. 

2. Of or pertaining to the equtorial calms. 
x8i8 CoLKBROoKB Impprt Colon, Com 156 Enabling them 

to hasten out ol a calmy region. 

t Calmy. fcf. Calmet.] ? Calamine. 

1658 A. Fox Wurtd Surg. 11. xxiii. Gray Calmy Stone. 

Ii Ca’lO. Obs, rare^K [L.] A camp-servant. 
16x7 S. Collins Defence Bp. Ely B iv b, A calo of that 
campe, but the meanest of many. 

Calo-f Or. NaAo- combining form of noX^s beau- 
tiful : in some words inlcrchai^ging with Calli-. 
Calobash, Calober, obs. ff. Calabasu, -beb. 
t Calodemo*nlal, a. Obs. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

x5u Skelton Wkv nat to Courte 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well cafo demonyall, As to caco dcmonyall. 

Ca'logram. ff. Or. «dAa;-r cable 4 -gbam.] 
A suggested substitute for Cablegram. 

1868 Let, in Daily News 99 Sept., * Cablegram . is a 
mongrel and un-satisfartory term ; instead of which, allow 
me to suggest one regularly and analogically formed— 
*CaIogntm , from the Greek word cd Au>t, a cable. 1879 
Ibid. 14 Oct. 6/9, I would suggest that the word 'Calo- 
gram ’ be used in place of* CaHegram ’. 

CalO’graphy. rare-^. Inquot.kalo-. [LCalo- 
k-ypaitia writing (not according to Greek pre- 
cedents] - Calligraphy. 

1804 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 906 An amateur of Gothic 
kalography. 1847 in Craig ; and in mud. Diets. 


Calomel (kxli^^mel). Chiefly Med. Also 8 
oalamel. [In F. calomel, calomelas ; according to 
Littr6 f. Gr. fair, beautiful 4 /</Aar black. 

Littr6 says * so called, it is said, becau.se the chemist who 
discovered it, saw a beautiful black powder change into a 
white powder in the preparation.’ Chambers (Cj'f/. 1797-51) 
s.v. says The denomination Calomel rather seems to nave 
first belonged to the A^thioDS mineral ; from «raAo«, puieher, 
fair ; and ^uicAar, nicer, black : for that white or pale bodies, 
rubbed herewith, become black. Sqme^ will have it first 
given to Mercurius dulcis, by a whimsical chymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory ; whose complexion, as 
well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term : the 
medicine liciiig fair, the operator black.' Nothing aj^aui 
sls to when, where, or by whom the name was given : Littrd 
calls it * ancien nom ’.] 


Mercurous chloride, or 'protochloride* of mer- 
cury (llgi Cli) ; a preparation much used ia 
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medidne in the form of a white powder with a 
yellow tinge, becoming grey on exposure to Ught ; 
also found native as hom-fuicksilver in crystal:;. 

1676 W18KMAN Surr. (T.) Lenient purfmtivei with calomel, 
trey's! Chambcbs in pharmac)', a name 

l^lven Co Mercuriua dulcts. further niblimated to a fourth 
time, or upwarda. tSoo Mtd, JmL IV. 410, 1 have beca 
dieaatUfied with the general and indiacriminate use of 
Calomel in thcdiseaifes of children. 1863 Kincsiky IVmUr 
Bab. V. (1678)339 She dosed them with calomel and jalap. 
iSyi Watts Fownrt* Chtm. 40a Pure calomel Is a heavy, 
white, insoluble, tasteless powder. 

attrib. 1799 Med JmL 1. 466 'llie calomel pill was given 
morning and evening. 

Calompnlouse, obs. form of Calumnious. 
t CalophantiOf “inotut-wd. [f. Gr. tcaK 6 -t 
iair, excelTrnt -t- shower (f. to show) 

+ -10.1 Pretending or making a show of excellence. 
160a WARNS! Aid. ICug. IX. liil. (1613) 338 In Calo/han'> 
tick Puritaines. 

t Calor. -our. Obs. [h. color. ^ Heat, warmth. 
1599 A. M. Gabelheuer's Bk. Fhysic 31/2 With a gentle 
ft easye calor distille it. t6ia WnoDAUi. Sum. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 91 Of a moderate or temperate c^our. 1618 
Sylvester Tobtu-to Battered 517 (D.) The oiher drowns 
the Calur NatiiraJL 1656 Blount Colour. 

CalorOSCOnOe (,ka:ldre'Scns). Physics, [f. L. 
color heat ; suggested by calcescence^ fluorescence. 
(Ktymulogically, incorrect in form, and not ex- 
pressing the fact to which it is applied.^] A name 
appUctl (Jan. 1865) by Prof. Tyndall to the change 
of non-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See also 
Calcesokncjc. 

186s. Tyndall //eatxiii. (18^) f 6 t 7 To express this tmns. 
mutation of heat rays into others of higher refrangibility, 1 
propose the term caloresreoce. 1869 — biotes Led. Ltgkt 
I 348 In calorescciice the atoms of tne refractory Ixxly are 
caused to vibrate more rapidly than the waves which fall 
upon them ; the periods of the waves are quickened by 
their iiiip.TCt on the atoms. The refrangibility of the rays 
is, in fact, exalted. s88s Nature XXI v. 66 Akin gave the 
name of calcescence. .but the term has been superseded by 
Tyndall's term calorescence, wliich is etymologically un- 
fortunate, seeing that the Liitiu verb \%calesco, not calSreaco. 

Caloric (kalp rik). Physics. Also 8-9 -iqua. 
[a. V.calorique (invented by Lavoisier), {.l^.caldr- 
em heat + -ique * -ic.] 

1. The name given to a supposed elastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of heat were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it Ijelonged.) 

(1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 8 mte. This elastic matter 
of heat, termed Caloriqtic in the new nomenclature of the 
French Academicians.) 179a Phil. Tra$n LXXXll 68 
The universally diffused i^oric or matter of heat. i8ox 
Month. Mag. XU. 581 The laws of this calorique (or what- 
ever it is to DC called). i8a6 J. Wilson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 
1855 1. 84 Poor Vulcan has recently got A lingo that'Balino.st 
historic And can tell you that iron is hot Because it is filled 
with caloric. 18^ Mrs. S>ombkvillu Counex. Phvt. St. 
XXV. (1849) 3 j 8 'i'nc ra^ of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of heat. 1864 Max MiJuLER S<.. Lang. Ser 11. xii. 
^79 Till very lately, Caloric was a term in constant uic, and 
It was supposed to express some real matter. 

2. Used simply for ‘ heat also fig. 

1794 Pearson 111 Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 386 Such a de- 
gree of caloric as was just suflicicnt to nielt them. 1709 
Southey Nondeicr. iii. Wks. III. 6^ A wretch Who swells 
with calorique. 1870 Emerson Soc. h Solti , Eloquence 
Wk.s. (Bohn) HI. 34 The addition.'!] caloric of a multitude. 

3. Comb, oaloric-engine, the name given by 
Ericsson to his improved hot-air-engine. 

1853, in Proc. Amer. Phil. Sec. V. 305 'rhe expeiimenlal j 
trial of the calorir-engine vessel. 1883 Daily Notes 10 Sept, 
s/i Two small caloric eiiguic.s. 

Calo'rioallyf <stiv. rare-\ [f- an assumed 
adj. *calorical (t. Caloric) + -lt In the man- 
ner of heat, os heat. 

1869 B\rinc-Goui.o Orig. Relig. Belief x-jh In the sun it 
[Divine power] is gather^ up and centred to act lumin- 
ously, calorically, attractively. 

Cslorioity (kaeldri-slti). Biol. [f. Caloric + 
-ITT : cf. F. caloricitf] The faculty in living 
beings of developing heal so as to maintain nearly 
the same temperature at all times. 

1836-9. Toon CycL Anat. II. 651/1 Caloricity or the power I 
of evolvini^ caloric. 

Cl^Ondnct (kal^'ridukt). [f. L calor-emheat 
+ dticl-us conveyance, after aqueduct^ A tube or 
channel for conducting heat. 

1864 in WiiasTEa. 

Calorie (ka^ lSri). Physics, Also calory, [a. 
mod.F. calorie, arbitrarily f. L. color heat.] The 
French conventional unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit. See first quot. 

1870 T. L. pHirsoN tr. Guillemm*x Sun 37 The quantity 
of heat which is called a caloric is. .the amount renuired to 
raise i kilogramme of water centigrade. .In England the 
..calorie is sometimes staled to be the quantity required to 
raise i lb. of water from heP to 6 P Fahr., the equivalent of 
which in work is 733 foot-pounds, ilto Nature XXI. A37 
The Mount of heat received from the sun is about twelve 
calories, per square metre, per minute. 

Caloriftusient (kaV rifr>‘r<^Qt), o, Pkys, 
[Formed as if from a L. *calorifacUnt-em, pr. pple. 
of *calbri/oc/re (f. color -em h-foefre to make) ; but 


ainuie. 

rifr‘'f«5nt), o. Phys, 
\lorifacieni-em, pr. pple. 
\ h-faebre to make) ; but 


the true L. type was *ealbrtflcdrt : whence eolori/y^ 
cal&rifiant^ q. v.] Heat-prod ndng. 

sd84 Todd ft Bowman Phyx. Anat.yt^ in Cire. Sc. (1^) 
11. ai/a Furnishing food to the calorifacieot process, b8^ 
Pali Mall C. IQ J uly 16 The purely starchy or calorilaciont 
group (of foods]. 

Calorifiaat (k&V*rifoi:llnt), a, [a. mod.F. 
calorifiant, pr. pple. of *calorifler, repr. L. type 
*caldrificdre, f. color heat : see -FT.] « prec. 

i860 VroRcEemcR cites Thomkon; in mod. Diets. 
Cldovifio (k3el5ri‘fik), o. Physics, [a. F. calth 
riflque :->L. calbrific-us heat-making ; see -Fia] 

1. Producing heat. 

i68a Grew Amit. Plantx (J.) A calorihck principle Js 
either excited within the hcatra body, or transferred to it. 
b686 Goad Celest. Bodies il il 161 Luminous and CaloriAque 
Bodies. 1861 H. Macmillan Paoin. Page Nat. 197 The 
sunbeam . . divided into actinic, luminous and t^orific 
rayik X869 T YNDALL Notes Loct Light 8 346 The non- 
luniinous calorific rays may be tims transformed into lu- 
minous ones, 

2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 
i8ia Sir H. Davy C hetn. Philos. 67 Active powent, ^uch 

as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or he.Tt. i860 
IVnuall Glac. 1. § as. 1 51 To make gixxl the calorific waste. 

t Calori'fical, a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -al.] — prec. 

1600 Vknnes V’ta Recta iv. 80 By reason of their moist 
and calorificall nature. 1635 Swan Sfec. M. v. | a ^1643) 149 
Dew. .IS of a calorificall natuie. 

Calori*flcal]y, culv. [f. prec. •«- -lt^J By 
way of heating, by miana of heat. 

sttio Cofitem/. Rett. Mar. 380 If the land be acted upon 
calurihcally. ^ 

Calorification (kilprifik/i'J^Hi). Phys. [a. F. 
calorification, n. of action f. L. type *caidnficdre : 
see ('alorikiant.] The production of heat, csp. 
in living animal bodie.s. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 804/3 Calorification is not the 
only function that may survive, .death. 18^9 Ibid. V. 471/2 
All the phenomena of excess of. .caionficaiion. 

Caloriil cient, a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
c=CaLOU 1PAC]KNT. In mod. Diets. 

Calorifier (kXl^rifai,3j\ [f. Calorift + 
-ER *.] A name of an apparatus for heating air. 

1881 Daily Netvs so Oct 3/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air over ‘calorifiers ' into the courts. 

Calorify \,kalE rif3i\ v. [f. L. calor-em heat + 
•FY, repr. L. tvpe *calbnficdre: cf. CALORiFfANT] 
(tans. 'I'o make hoi. (In quot. only humorous.) 

1841 F*ase/s Mag. XX I II. 319 Feeling myself then j 
somewhat calorified, I took off my wig. 

Calorimetor (ka'I5ri‘tn/t*'>j). [f. L. calor-em 
heat + -MKTKit, Gr. tiirpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring actual quantities of heat, or 
the specilic heat of bodies. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. hr Exp. Philos. I. viii. 32r Calori- 
meter, or apparatus fur measuring the relative (|uauticies of 
fire in Iwxlics. ^ x8io Hi nhy Eletn. Cketn. 1, 109 La- 

voisier ascertained that equal weights of different com- 
bustible bodies melt, by burning, very different weights of 
ice. I'hc apparatus which he employed, he has called the 
CKlorimeter. 1881 Hill in Meiai VVorld No. za. 3^2 Two 
distinct foims of Ciilurimctcr have been used, one tne con- 
tinuous calorimeter . the other the intermittent caluninelex. 

Calorimetric ^lalp rime trik), a, [f. prec. -h 

-ic,] Of or pertaining to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for : pertaining to the measurement of tem- 
perature, thennometric. So Calo rime'trioal a. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 tr. ICagnePs Gen. Pathol. 655 I 
K\act CiTlonmctric investigations. 1880 Nature XXI. 373 
To obtain the temperature . . by a well-known calorimetnc 
method. 1875 H. Wood Therap. 121 Various calori- 

metrical experiments. 

Calorimetry ikjEl5ri*nietri\ [f. L. calor-em 
heat -»■ Or. -fitrpia measurement.] The measure- 
ment of heat. 

1858 Lardner Nat. Phil. iv. (title) Calorimetry. 1871 
Maxwell Th. l/eatnSyj) 9 The method of measuring heat 
may be called Calorimetry. x88a Watts Diet. Chetn. III. 

18 The measurement of temperature, or thermometry, is .. 
a preliminary to the meaMirernent of heat, or calorimetry. 

Calorimotor (kalpTimJn toj). [f. L. calor-em 
heat + motor mover ] ‘ A voltaic arrangement • 

consisting of one pair or a few pairs of very large 
plates, used chiefly for producing considerable 
heat effects’ (Watts P>ir/. Chem. I. 723). 

183a Nat. Philos. H. Gatran, il § 8 fU. K. S.) Tlie first 
battery of this kind . . constnirtcd by Dr. Hare, profeRsor 
of chemistry in Philadelphia, and called by him a Caiori- 
motor, from its remarkable power of producing heat. 

Caloriflt (kte*16iist). rare. [f. Calor-io + -ibt.] 
One who held that heat or caloric was a material 
substance. Hence Oalori stlc a. 

. N. Brit. Rev. Feb. 43 Any able Calorist . maintain- I 
ing the materiality of heat. Ibid. 6 The Calorittic idea fof 
radiant heat] seems to have been exactly analogous to tho 
Corpuscular Tlieory of Light. 
i CbIo'TOJLB, a. Ohs. rare, [f- !->• caldr~em heat 
+ -0U8 ; cf. F. chaleureux.'\ Warm. 

1737 Ozbll Rabelais V. 338 Our outward Man wants 
something that 's calorous. 

C^ot, var. of Callbt. Obs. 

CMotte (kil^t). Forms: 7 oalot, oallottCe, 
oallote, 7-8 callot, 9 calotte, [a. F. calotte, ac- 
cording to Litti^, dim. of eaU caul.] 

1. A plain skull-cap; oow esp, that worn by 


Roman Catholic eocleaiasticf, etc. ; formerly alio 
the coif of a leijeant-At-law. 

■6.. Sengs Costume (1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
strongly pleada 163a B. Jonson Magn, Lady l vii. 68 The 
wearuig the Calloll ; the politique hood. *bmj. Harring- 
ton Oceana (2 7001 814 They wore black velvet Calota 1690 
Lamklr yoy. Italy 11. 388 An ordinaiy callotte (or cap 
wliich we wear under our hats. 1776 Pennant Tours 
Siotl. 11. 343 A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot. 1873 Ceretnenial CtUk. Ch, 0 . S, 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also when a 
genuflection is made ; when the deacon aii^s the Gospel. 

2. A cap-like set of feathers on a bird’s head. 

1874 Couhs Birds N.-W. 616 Occiput subcrested, .forming 
a calotte of brownish-black. 

II S. Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the can of a sword-hilt ; the cap of a pistol, etc. 
(Chiefly Ft. uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

1886 y imes 3 Mar. 9/5 If . . the spherical calotte of the 
German system were put out of shape during the firing, it 
is doubtful whether the firing could be continued with the 
same precision. 

II 4. Arch. (See quot) 

1787-31 in Chambers Cycl. 1876 Gwiit Archil. GIowl, 
Calotte, a concavity in the form of a cun or niche, lathed and 
plHster^, serving to diminish the height of a chapel, alcove, 
or cabinet, which otherwise would appeal too high for the 
breadth. 

II 6. Any segment of .a sphere, csi)ecially the 
smaller of two unequal segments. (A French 
sense ; but given in some Eng. Diets.) 

Calotype (ka: Dt.^ip), j^. Photography, [f. Gr. 
msKbs beautitul + riJiroy type.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot to the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by him in 1841, sometimes also 
called Talhotype. The picture was produced by the 
action of light upon silver iodide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Also attrib., as in calotype pro- 
cess. picture, etc. 

1841 Fox 'J'ai-boi Specif Patent No. 8842. 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which 1 term ‘calotype paper’, is placed 
in a camcr.'L i^^AthetueuM 22 Feb. 20a I'lic sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is . inferior to that of 
tiie Daguerreotyi^es. 1881 7i///ej 4 Jan. 3/5 Calotype, or the 
waxed paj^er process, with iLsdcvcloprncni by imiaiis of. silver, 
superseded the daguerreotype, in which the image was de- 
veloped by mcicury vapour; and, again, calotype .. was 
ousted . . by Archer’s collodion process, in whn h tne paper 
picture gii\e w.'ty to. .glass and a substiatiiin of collodion 
Hence Calotypio a , Ca loty.pist. 

1854. S( OM-EHN in Orr*s Ctre. Sc. Chem. 88 Papier suit- 
able for taking Calotypic impressions. 1855 Browning 
Mesmerism ix, I imprint her fast On the void nt last As the > 
sun docs whom he will By the c.'tlotypist’s skill. 

Ca'lot3rpe» V. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. to photograph!] 
t/aus. To represent or iinprint by tlie calotype 
process ; to photograph. 

1853 Biacinu. A/rtf. LXX IV. 754 Presenting the mind to 
it in a stale of repose, .a blank sh^t of paper, upon whiih 
the object m.'tyicflcLt orCtilotypc itself. ^11879 M. Collins 
in Pen Si. I. rxciv. Who could calotype Aiiiy'.s laugh? 

Calouh, caloiiwe, obs. forms of Callow. 

II Caloyer iko; ItTy.^!). Also 7 ooloiero, oaloiro, 
oaloieri, caloier, oaloire, 9 kaloyeri. [a. F. 
caloyer, ad. It. cahiero (pi. -iefi\ ad. late (ir. 
KaXtTfqpoT, f. xflAds lx!aiiliful + comb, 

old, aged, i c. ‘ good in old age, venerable*. The 
It. calotero, whence Fr. and Eng. immediately 
come, has i for palatal 7 ( ~y cons.). The accen- 
tuation is shown in Byron quols.] 

A Greek monk, esp of the order of St. Basil. 

1615 G. Sandys Trazt. 82 This mountaine is only iiilialuted 
by Grecian Monks whom they call Coloieros, vniiitermixed 
with the l.aiiy. 1635 Pagiit Chri.\tiatwgr. 1. 11.(1636^47 
Dedicated in honor of St. Basil, to the Grcckc Caloiers. 
1676 F. Vfrnon in Phil. Trans XI. 582 Now there is a 
Convent of Caloieri’s there 168a Whki.er Jonrn. Greece 
IT. 194 His usual Habit differeth not from the ordinary 
Cialoyers, or Monks of tlie Order of St. Basil ibid. vi. 4^0 
They consist of above a hundred Caloirocs. Ibid. 479 Hero 
is also a Convent of Caloires, or Greekish Monks. i8ia 
Byron Ch. liar. 11. xlix, 'J he convent’s white walls glisten 
fair on high. Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he. Nor 
niggard of his cheer. 1813 — Giaour 7B6 How name ye yon 
lone Caloyer ? s88a W. (Takr Montenegro 29 The Vladika, 
tlie black caloyer of the Czernagora. 

Calp (kaelp). Min. [See quot. 1862 ; mod.F. 
has also calp^ Local name of a species of dark- 
grey limestone occurring in Cential Ireland. 

1784 Kirwan Min. (cd. a> I. 333 Calp, or black quarry 
stone of Dublin. Colour, bluish black, or dark greyish blue^ 
variously intersected with veins of white calcareous spur, 
and often invested with the saine.^ 1803 Ann. Rev. I. 872/3 
l*he calp quarries are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Lucan i86a Jukes .Stud. Man. Geol. 513 This, has been 
called Calp from a local term signifying black shale. 

II Calpao,oalpack(kic'lpfuk). Akso kalpack. 
['furkl qcdpdq or qdlpdq.] A felt 

cap of triangular form, worn by Turkis, Tartars, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap generally. 

18x3 "Rtwcm Giaour Tis Hassan’s cloven crest 1 His 
calpac rent. Note, llie calpac is the solid cap or centre 
part of the bcad-drem ; the shawl is wound round it, and 
forms the turban. 88 m Willis Pencillings 1 1. xlviL 71 The 
old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
bead. 1871 Daily News 10 Feb., The . . Persian Ambassador 
. , wearing his for kalpack. 
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OALuionr. 


Hence Onlpnoked ///. a,, Wearing a calpade. 

Willis Snmmtr Crmst Af^t, xxxvii. ssj Csipscked 
and rosy Armenisna 
Caique, variant of Calk v. 

Caleay, oalaey, oalaway : see Causewat, 
CalefDUiL, var. of Calzooh. 

Caletook, obs. f. Kale-etook, and Castock 
(casfo'), cabbage-stock. 

Calsydoyne, obs. f. Chalcedony. 
llCaltlUi(k0e l^&). [L.] The Mi^rsh Mari- 

gold ; also the genus to which it belongs. 

■SM CuTWODK Cattha Poet, Ixii, To buz of Caltha now 
the Bee was bold. . For now no more he cals her Marygold, 
But newes from I.Ady Caltha he is bringing. S7i8 Pnioa 
PoeiHs 400 Wanting the Sun, why does the Caltha fadet 
i86a Ganlen 10 June 404/3 The richly coloured double 
yellow Caltha. 

Calthrate (Cockcram), erroneous f. Clathrate. 
Caltrop (kse'ltr/>p), Caltrap. Forms: i ( 7 ) 
ooltetrasppe, oalostrippe, 3 oalketrap, 3-5 
oalketrappe, 4 oalketreppe, kalketrappa ; 5 
oalletrappe, 5-6 oaltrappe, 6 oaltrope, -troppe, 
•throppe, oalltrop, oalteroope, 7 oalthrap, (6 
galtropo, -troppe, 7 galtrap, -trop, -throp(e, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-8 gall-trap) ; 7-9 oid- 
throp, (5, 9 oalthorp). 5- oaltrap, 6- oaltrop. 
[ME. calks- 1 kalketrappe^ occurring in senses 1 and 
3 ; OE.co/Mrappc {‘f colcc/rcppe), calca/rippe, sense 
3 ; corresp. to OF. kaukclrapCt caiuhetrcpe {jcaadc- 
trepe) Godcfroy, in sense 3, later chaiuhe-trape^ 
chauces-trappesy chausse-trape Littrd (senses 1, a, 
3\ which point back to an orig. caulkc-^ caulce- 
(rape, cf. obs. It. cakatrippa^ sense 3 ; these forms 
indicate a L. type *calcairap{p)a or *cakitrap p)a 
(the latter is in mod. botanical L.\ app. f. calc-em 
heel + trappa trap, gin, snare (a. OHG. />a/^trap, 
gin, noose) ; but perhaps in calcatraApa there was 
an association with cakdre to trample, tread. All 
the earliest cxampleii arc in sense 3 ; but it seems 
much more bkely that the name should have lx“en 
first used literally, and then transferred to plants. 
The mod. Eng. and Fr. sense ‘ star- thistle * is 
clearly transferred from 2. As a plant-name the 
word appeared (from med.L.') already in late OE. ; 
sense a was probably adopted from French, Gaik 
trap, frequent in 16- 17th c., is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to ihtgallinj^ of horses* feet,] 
•fl. A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the feel of 
beasts, of horses or men in war, and the like. Obs, 
(Still in Fr. in sense 'wolf-trap’,) 

(Quots. r 1300 and 1393 lead on to sense 2.) 
a tjMCkss Nechi»M*s Treat, in Wright IW' iit Pedicam 
tive MscipiilafHy aun lupi capiantur, /loss, calkelr.tp. c 1300 
A'. All's. 6070 They haden .. calkctrappen m.'ideii ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and buwc, Ali!>aundris men to aq Welle. 
1340 Ayenb. 131 pise wordle bet nc is bole . . a forest uol of 
byeue.s an of cuketreppen and of grincs. 1393 I.angu 
P. PI. C. XXI. 296 With crokes and with Kalketrappes a- 
cloye we hern cchonc. c 1440 Promp. Parv. w C.'iltrap of 
yryn, fotc hurtyngc, hamus. 1850 Lkitch Milller's Anr. 
Ari i jgj, note g Psyche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butterfly, .caught in a caltrop. 

2 . Mil. An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, placed like the angles of a tetra- 
hedron, so that when thrown on the ground it has 
always one spike projecting upwards : Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, etc. 

15x9 Homman yulg. 266 b, They hydde pretely vnder the 
grouride caltroppys of yron to steke m horse or mennys fete. 
1577H0UN5HKD Chron. 11 . 57/x The Irishmen had strewed 
all alongest the shore a great number of caltrops of iron, with 


sharpe pricks standing vp, to wound the Danes in the feet. 
1581 II UARBECK Bk. of Notes 164 They did cast from them 
their Caltropcs, which pricked their horses in the feetc so 


their Caltropcs, which pricked^ their horses in the feetc so 
sore, that down came the Chariots, horsemen and all. i6si 
Skeed Hist. Ct, Brit. ix. xiv. (i639» 777^ The murtherers to 
nreuent pursuit, strewed galthr^s beninde them. i6aa F. 
Markham Bk, tVariu. ix. 1x4 Foards are soon choakt up 
by Cahhropes. a i6s6 Fletcher L(n*e*s Pilgr. 1. i, 1 think 
they ha' strewed the High-wayes with caltraps. No horse 
dare’s pass 'em. 1639 H ammond Paraphr. Matt. xi. 6 Sharp 
stakes or other instruments to wound or gall the pa.s.senger.s, 
which are known by the name of Gall-trappcs. i8s6 Scott 
Antiq. iii. Ancient calthrops. .dispersed by Bruce to lacerate 
the feet of the English chargers. 1858 O. W. Holmes A ut. 
Break/. T. (x883) 355 One of those small calthrops our 
grandfathers used to sow round in the grass when there 
were Indians about, — iron stars. 
h./ig. 

a ISM Ridley WTcs. 368 The devil's galtropes that he 
casteth in our ways by some of his busyheaded younkers. 
1607 Dekker IVJL Bahylon\f\a. 1873 H* >94 If euer 1 come 
backe He be a Calthrop To pricke my countries feet, that 
trei^ on me. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. 4 Shahs, iL 57 So 
he is a caltrop in men’s path, with a spike always upper- 
most to impale the over-hasty feet. 

t O. attrib., as in caltrop-thistle, -frass. 

*597 Gerard Herbal i. xiv. x8 Wee may call it in English, 
Round headed Caltrope Grasse. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 59 With Calthrap-thistles rough and keen. 

3 . Herb. Now usually Caltrops : A name given 
to various plants that catch or entangle the feet, 
or suggest the instrument described in a. Applied 
in 0£. to brambles or buckthorn, and apparently 


to Er^go or Sea-holly; by 16th c. herbalists to 
Star-tnistle (Centaurea Calatrapa) from its round 
head gamisl^ with long radiant spines ; also by 
translators to the spiny-seeded Tribti/us terrestris 
(Land Oaltropa) of Sou them Europe, b. Water 
O^iropa, a name for Potamogeton densus and Pn 
crispus, which tend to entangle swimmers; also 
from its rescmblatice to the instrument (sense a) for 
the seed of Trapa naiam of Southern Europe. 

ciooo A^. yoc. in Wr.-Walcker 069 Ramnus, colte- 
tr^pe, Jmandorn. a 1100 Ibid, 998 HeracleOt calca- 
trippe. rta6s Ibid 557 Tribulns marinuSy calketreppe, 
•eapistel. a 1387 Sinsn. BarthoL in Anted. Oxen. 37 Sali- 
uncat wilde popi \marg. calkctramL c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
Caltrap, herbe, sahunca, \/jm Lytb Dodoens iv. lix. sax 
This herbe is now called in . . English, SUrre Thistcl, ur 
Caltrop. 1397 Gerard Herbal 11. ccxcviiL 895 Most do call 
the fruit of this caltrops ceuiastem aguasiles t = F. chAtaigne 
d'eaut fruit of Trapa natausj i^tx Cotgr., s.v. Achanttqus 
. . Calthrop, or Star.thistle. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xziL 
^7 Tribulus TpijSoAoc Caltrop, almtes inflamations. 1797 
Hradlev Fasn, Diet. s. v.. Land Caltrop, .the Seeds arc in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furnish’d with several Prickles, and 
resembles the Cross of Malta. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 80 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops. x8M 
Treat. Bat. s.v. TVti/a, The very .singular four-horned fruits 
of the European species of Trapa {T. natanss . . have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops., 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

t Cft'ltropi V. Obs.-** In 5 ORltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.] trans. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 
c 14^ Profttp. Parv, 59 Caltrappyn, homo, 

GiUubur, obs. form of Calaber. 

Calumba (kalt^-mbA). Med. Formerly also 
oalomba, oalumbo, -ombo, oolumba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colombo, in Ceylon. ' So called from 
a false impression that it was supplied from thence * 
(M. T. Masters in Treas. Bol. 636).] 

Tile root of Jateothiza palmata (or Coccolus 
palmaltis') N. O. Menospermacese, a plant indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild tonic and stomachic. 

i8xx Hooper Med. Diet., Columho the rout formerly so 
called is now termed Calumba in the London pharmacoptxia 
, . As an antiseptic, Calumba root is inferior to the bark. 
1876 Hahlkv mat. Med 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Eastern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees. 1683 Cassell's Artw/. Maf. Aug. 55 s/a Take 
some of the milder bitter tonics — infusion of calumba, for 
instance. 

Hence Calu inblii [see -in], Oalumblo acid 

[see -ic], bitter substances found in Calumba root. 


1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/a The active principle Calum- 
bine may be obtained either by alcohol or arther. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 725 Cahimbin is the principal constitu- 
ent. Ibid, Calumhic acid ii a yellow amorphous substance. 

Calamet (ksedi/fmet). [a. F. calumet (Nor- 
man form of chalumel), given by the French in 
Canada to plants of which the stems serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel foim to 
chalumeau, in OF. chalemel^aVx. calamel i—l,. ca- 
lamellus, dim. of calamus reed. I’he u in chalu- 
meau began io the i6thc., and chalumel, calumet, 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17th c. 

Charlevoix (ivax) says *Le calumet est un mot Normand, 
qui veut dire chalumeau, et est proprement le tuyau d'une 
pipe.’! 

A tobacco-pipe with a bowl of clay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and ornamented with 
feathers. It is used among the American Indians 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcome terms of peace offered, 
to refuse it is to reject them. 

[1638 Jesuit Relations 35 Jamais ils ne lirenl aucune con- 
clusiun que Ic calumet a la douche. 1672 Marquette 
Mississippi (Recit. des Voy. en 1673, cd. Lenox 54) H y a un 
calumet jTOur la luix, et un pour la guerre.] 1717 Atlas 
Geogr. V. 780 They send 5, 10, or ao Warriors to the 
Enemy, with the ^al Calumet of Peace. . .This Calumet 
is only a TohaccodPipe described by I .a Hontan, etc. 17M 
World II. No. loa. 964 The French desired to smoak the 
calumet of peace. 1778 Robertson Amer. I. iv. 393 The 
ambassadors present the calumet or emblem of peace. 1841 
Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (18^4} 1 . xxix, 335 7 'he calumet or 
pipe of peace . .is a sacred pipe and never allowed to be used 
on any other occasion than that of peace-making. 1849 
Thackeray in ScribneVs Mag. (1887) 1 . ssVsi 1 wanted to 
have gone to smoke a last calumet at . . Portman Street. 1855 
LoNcr. Hiaw. 1, Smoke the calumet together. And as 
brothers live henceforward I 

t Caluniner. Obs. [irreg. f. Calumny (cf. 
astronom-er). See Calumniek.] A calumniator. 

16x4 Lodc.k Stfuca, Li/e vi, Senecas caliimners, saith he, 
accu.se him of diuers crimes. X675 J. Smith Chr, Relig. 
Appeal II. 38 (L.) The calumnen or Ly&imachus. 

Calumniate (kilf -mnii^io, v. [f. L. calum- 
nidt- ppl. stem of calumnidri ; aee -ate Cf. 
1 6th c. Fr. calomnier.'] 

1 . trofts. To asperse with calumny, utter ca- 
lumny regarding ; to accuse or charge falsely and 
maliciously with something criminal or disreput- 
able ; to slander. 

1574 Bp. Hooper in Strype Ecct. Mem. HI. App. xxiv. 67 
Sothat hatred unto the trewth dyd alwayve falsly reporte 
and calumniate all godly mens dotngca, 1611 Bible Pr^. 9 
marg.t The highest peiwcMiagea have been calumniated, 
sdao N. Brent tr. Sarpt* Hat. CeuncU Trent (ibjd) 480 


Mantua tms • . ealuiuiatad to be ill alTacled. 1718 Fees-^ 
ihimksr No. a. la Ha was nevar heard to Calumniate his 
Adversaiy for want of Aigunient. 1^ Whewbll Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 309 We most not ^omniate even the 
Intuition. 

D. intr. {ahsol.) To utter calumnies. 

1806 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 124 Deceptlout ftincdonB 
Created oncly to calumniate. 1699 Bbntlbv Phal Pref. ay 
The Editor and his Wiinesset may calumniate as they please. 

1 2 . To charge (a thing) calumniously against a 
person. Ohs. rare. 

1848 Eikon Bos. xiL q 5> I thought, that . . the gaining 
of tl^ respite could not be so much to the Rebels ad vantages 
twhich some haue hmhiy calumniated against meu 

CSblunmifttM ckal0*roni|/'ted), ppl. a. [f. 
piec. + -ED.] Asper^ with calumny, slandered. 

■793 W. Roberts Losksr-on No. 67 The calumniated, like 
a city taken by night, are slain in their sleep. i8n8 D’Israku 
Chas. I, 1. xii. 331 It requires . . Dtore zeal to defend the 
calumniated than care to raise the ^urony. •V Macau- 
iJiv Hist. Eng. II. 316 The calumniated Latatndiiiariana. 
C! n. 1 qsitmsn. 4 ;lviy (kllp mnii^tiig), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. + -INO ] The action of slandering or 
defaming. (Now genindial.) 

1899 Genii. Call. (1696) 7 A wronging, a calumniating 
even of the very Devil. 1895 Macaulay Hist. 111 . 14 Cac 
lumniatingand ridiculing the Church which he had deserted. 

Calu'mniatinff • ppl d, [f. as prec. + -iita ^.] 
That calumniates, Pandering. 

x8o8 Shaks. Tr hr Cr. in. iit. 174 Loue, fnendthip, charity, 
are subjects all To enuious and calumniating time. 1711 
Brit. Apollo 111 . No 15A. 3/1 Calumniating Tongues. 
Calmiiniation (K&ltr mni^i jan). [n. of action > 
f. Calumniate. Cf. F. calomnialion (i^th c.).] 

1 . The action of calumniating ; slandermg ; mali- 
cious detraction. 

1548 Hooper Decl. 10 Commandm. Pref., Clear and free 
I from misconstruing and calumniation of such sycophants, 

etc. z8oa Kkolles Hitt. Turks 1x621) 1051 By the calum- 
niation of the envious. 1706 R\x.\vr%Parerg. 35 Calumnia- 
tion. a Malicious and Fa%e Representation of an Enemyt 
Words or Actions for an Offensive Purpose. 

2 . A libellous report, a slander, a calumny. 

X588 Let. in HarL Misc. (x8oo) II. 67 With many more 
such matters ^wliich 1 nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniations!. i6ox Holland Pltny 11 . 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him. ^lySS Carte Hist. Eng, 

IV. x&4 By their calumniations i^ainst his majesty. 

Calumniator (kalt^-mniiritai). In 7 also -or, 
-our. [a. L. calumniator, n. of agent f. calumni- 
dri \ sec Calumniate and -or. Cf. i6th c. F. 
calomniateur!] One who calumniates ; a slanderer. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iv. 3T I'he peruerst opinions cf inuyful 
caliininiHttiris ande of secret detrackers, a 1963 Bbcon Aero 
Catech lY. 11844) 185 Satan.. is called 'the tempter’, 'the 
calumniator or quarrel-picker’, and ‘ the accuser of the bre- 
thren ’. 1663 Cowi.Kv Verses hr Ess. (i6to) 85 The Calum- 
niators of Epicurus his Philosophy. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. 11 , 148 To appoint, as bis successor, his rival and 
calumniator, TyreonneL 

Calumniatorsr (kll2rmni,&U:ri), a. [f. L. 
type *calumnidtdri-us, f. calumniator ; sec -OUT.] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

i6a9 Bp. Mountagu App. Ctesar 17 Your selves have re- 
lated it in your calumniatory Information. 1836 Random 
Riroll. Ho. of Lords xv 366 Never did personality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent escape his Ups. 

t valu'nmier. Obs.rarc-^. calumniator. 
Whetstone Emt. Mirr, 165 Yea these calumniers 
and iybellers . . slaundcr their owne knowledge, 
t Calumningy vbl. sb. Obs. ran [irreg. 
var. calumnying ; cf. calummr.'] Calumniating. 

IS4S Wyatt Let. Privy Council 348 Touching the Bishop 
of LA^ndun and Haynes' calumning in this matter. 

CallimnioiUI (k&lu mnids), a. AUo 5 oaloxnp-, 

6 oalumpniouse. [ad. L. calumniosus, f. calum- 
nia : see Calumny and -oua. Hut perh. Caxlon 
took it immediately from a 15th c. V . calotnpnieux^ 
-cuse (though Littrd has it only from joth c.).] 
Characterized by calumny ; of the nature of calum- 
ny or of a calumniator ; slanderous, defamatory. 

1490CAXTON Eneydas xxyix. 98 Dydo seeng the first open- 
yng of the dayc sore besi to chassc the tenebres calompniou.se 
away. 1908 Fishfr Eev. Pentt. Ps Wks. »66 I'his calum- 
nyous vyce of enuy. 1601 Snake. All's Will 1. iil 61 A 
fouie mouth'd and cdumnious knaue. 1887 Milton P. L. 

V. 770 With calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth. 1711 
Steele Spect. Na 151 f 7 He has been . . unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time. 1899 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 
IV. 335 It might be true that a cafumnious fable had done 
much to bring about the Revolution. 1871 Morlby Vottaire 
(1886) 99 A calumnious journalist 

Hence Oala*m]ilouBl7 adv., Oaln'miiioiunieBa. 
1699 Op. Mountacu App. Csrsar 06 Dealing .. so insin- 
cerely and calumniously. zdSR Gaulb Magastrom. 350 
[She] most calumniously charged the vertuous Queen with 
her own sorcerous act. 1633 Bp. Morton Discharge Im- 
putat. 159 (R.) ITie bitterness of my stile was plainness, not 
calumniousnrss. 

t CaTumnisei V. Ohs. [ad. med.L. calumi^p')- 
nizd-re or 15- 16th c. Y , calompttise-r \ f.'L. calum- 
nia : sec -IZE.] trans. To calumniate. 

1606 WARSKsAlb. Eng. xv. xcviii. 388 Saints, vnsanctified, 
that also stiirre the Stale, Olumnize Church, our Liturgie, 
and Rites in criticke rate. 1636 Heywood Challenge iv. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 54, I have callumnis’d Your fame, n 1793 
D'Urpey a then. Jilt (D.) Rather than calumnize the king. 

Calumny (ks bmni). [ad. L. calumnia and 
F. calomnie (15th c. in Littrd).] 
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1. False and malicioos misrepresentation of the 
words or actions of others, calculated to injure 
theJr reputation ; libellous detraction, slander. 

1564 Q Elu. in Froude ///>/. ifwjr- 1*863) VIII. 103 Ca- 
lumny will nut faitteii on me for ever. i6m Shaks. //afft. 
111. i. 141 Be (hou as chast as Ice, as pure as 8iiow, ihou 
th.'ilt not escape Calumny. 1611 — T, 11. i. 73 The 

Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Pctty-brands 'I'hat Calumnie 
doth vse). 1751 Joii.MsoN Rambl. No. 144 P 6 Calumny lh 
diffused by all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Thiblwall Creict V. xL iiS HU conduct .. had given a 
handle for calumny. 

2. A fal'^e charjre or imputation, intended to 
damage another’s reputation ; a slandeious report. 

ri6si Chahman Hiaa xx. (R.) What then need we vie 
calumnies, like women that will weare 'I'hcir tongues out. 
1675 Baxticr Cath. Theol. 11. 1. io8 The Synod ol Dort re- 
jecteih your accusation as a Cnlumny. 1751 Johnson 
RamhI. No. 163 P 7 To spread suspicion, to invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. 1836 Gilbert Lhr, Atonem. vi 11853. 168 A ca- 
lum^ gainst the revealed character of God. 
t Call&’mny, v. Obs. [a. F. calomnier ( 16 th c. 
in I,i(tre), ad. late L. calumnidre for classical 
ealumpnidri to Calumniate. Cf. ca/umnier, etc.] 
To calumniate. Hence Oalu'mnying vbl. sb. 

1563 Foxk in Lattmet^s Serm, 9f Rem, (1845^ Introd. 10 
Changing his old manner of calumnying into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 

tCalvIur. Obs. rare—^. [a. F. cahaire*\}it 
(bare) skull or skalpe of the head ’ (Cutgr.), ad. C. 
calvaria skull (see below).] A skull. 

I 1400 Fatlad. PH /fusb. i. 984 The calvair of an horsed 
asse or mare, Sette that uppie. 

Calvar, ap«. erroucous f. Caravkl, q. v. 

1590 Grernr Or/. Fur. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Caluars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

II CalvaTia, calva*riam. ^/tai. [L. calva- 
ria skull, f. calv-us bald-headed, bare, calva the 
scalp. The form in -um is modem and not of 
Latin authority.] ‘ That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, ears, and occi- 
pital protuberance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

.398 Tkevisa Barth. De R. v. iv. ^1405) 108 Caluaria 
the funnest partye of the skuile hath that name of balde 
hones. 1866 Huxley Freh. Rem. ( enthu. 88 The calvana 
is remarkable for the projection of the supnaciliary ndges. 
s88a Owen in Lougm. Mag. I 64 What is posed as the 
' Neanderllial skull ’ in the roof of the brain-case, or ‘cal- 
vanum ' of (he anatomist. 

Calvarial (kselvc^ riSl), a. Anal. [f. L. cal- 
varia + -AL.J Of or belonging to the calvaria. 
s866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 135 The calvarial sutures 
Calvary (kx Ivlri). [a. L. calvaria skull, 
used to translate Aram. or 

goRolps 'the skull* (Heb. nbaSa gulgoUp skull, 
poll), in Gr. transliteration yo\yo$d, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jerusalem.] 

1. The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Ileadpan-stow.) 
Also used generically. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp, I.uke xxili 33 Hij comon on h** ^towe 
he is xenemned caliiarie jnet is heatod-pannan stow. ^ Matt. 
xxvii. 31 Golgbiha, ys. heafod-pannan stow, Wyclif 
Luhe xxiii. 33 And aftir that thei camen in to a place, which 
is clepid of Caluarie [1388 Caliieriel. — Matt, xxvii. 33 
Clepid Golgatha, that is, the place of Caluarie. 1878 Gko. 
Eliot Coll. Break/. /*, 39 j A Calvary whore Reason mocks 
at Love. 1878 N A mer. Rev. 343 A new Calvary and a new 
Pentecost in reserve for these coheritors of the doom. 

2. [F. calvaire] in A*. C. Ch. a. A life-size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised ground 
in the open air ; b. A series of representations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion. 

>7*7 'S* Chambers Cyc/., Calvary ^ a term used in catholic 
countries fora kind of chapel of devotion, raised on a hillock 
near a city. . Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris ; 
which is accompanied with several little chapels, in each 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passion. 18^ M. A. SciiiMMELrBNNiNCK Demol. Port 
Royal 111. 906 ^e also took her for three weeks to the 
calvary of the Luxembourg. 1846 K. Hart Keel. Records 
(ed. 3) 333 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on 
a large scale the circumstances of the Passion, with images 
of S. Mary and S. John, our Saviour on the Cross, and 
sometimes the two thievea, grouped in the open air, we have 
no English example. 18^ llarpeFs Mag. Nov. 853/1 By 
the side of the high-road, .is one of those calvaries so as- 
sociated with the iLidscape of Catholic countries. 

3. Oalvary clover, a name fox Medicago echinus \ 
Calvary orosa, orosa Oalvary, in Her.^ a cross 
mounted on a pyramid of three or steps. 

s88a Garden 9 ^pt. 990^ Calvary Clover . . makes a very 
pretty basket plant. 1678 in Phillies A Cross Calven. 
x730-a Bailey, Calvary (in Heraldry) aa across calvary, is 
set on steps to represent the Cross on which our Saviour 
suffered. i8s6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol.KxZLb) III. xxxiv. 4^3 
The front is nearly the shape of a Calvary cross. 1863 D. 

Wit AON Preh. Ann. Scot.ll. 458 Engraved with floriated 
or Calvary Cross. 

Calve, obs. form of Calf. 

Calve (kSv), v.i Also 5 oalfe, 5-6 oalue, 7 
oiUf, (9 dial, cauve). [OE. cealfian, f. ceal/CkhW 
sb.^ ; cf. the corresp. MHG. kalben, Du. kalven^ 
Sw. kalfva. Da. halve. See sense 3 .] 

1. intr. To give birth to a calf. Said of kine, 
deer, etc. ; cf. Calf sb.^ i, 3 . 


c xooo Mlwuic Mom. II. 300 Pa wolde heo [seo eul cealflan 
on ge.sih8e paea folces. 1388 WvcLir /ob xxi. 10 The cow 
caluyed (lan barj and is not priued of hir calf. 1198 Tax- 
VISA Bank. De P, R. xvii. xlix. (1495^639 A Hynoe. .etith 
this herbe (diptannus) that she may calueeselier and soner. 
isas Fitzhbrb. Mnsb. | 70 If a cowo be fatte, whan she 
shall calve, than.. the calfe shall be the lesse. 1674 tr. 
Schej/ePs Lapland xxviii 131 The docs, .calve about May. 
i8a8 ^'ott a M. Perth II. 993 * What’s the matter?' said 
D wining, ‘whose cow has calved?’ i860 Merc. Mar, 
Mag. Vll, 313 They {whales] differ.. in their habit of re< 
sorting to very shallow bays to calve, 
b. transf, 

1667 Milton P . L . vk. 463 The grassie Clods now Calv’dt 
now naif appeer'd 'i’he'i'awnie Lion, pawing to get free HU 
hinder parts. 

2. trans. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

1388 WvcLiP Job xxi. 10 The cow. .calucde [1381 bar] not 

a deed calf. 1539-3 Act 34 lien. F///, vii, Any maner 
5‘onge suckynge calm . which shall happen to fail or to be 
c.'iliied. x6<m Shak.s. Cor. iii. i. 340, 1 would they were Bar- 
barians, ax tney are. Though in Rome litter'd : not Rnm.ins, 
as they are not, I'hough calucd i’ th’ Porch o' th' Capitoll. 
1846 J. Baxter Ubr. Pract. Agric. II. 87 Of the origin of 
[the short horns] . . little can m learned, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved. 

3. Of A glacier or iceberg ; To detach and throw 
off a mass of ice. Cf. Calk sb.^ 6, and Calvk z/.‘^ 

1837 Macdouoall tr. Graah*s E. Coast Greetil. 104 The 
Greenlanders believe that, the rcveiheiation caused by the 
utterance of a loud sound, U sufficient to make an iceberg 
calve. Ibid 133 One of the numerous large ice-blinks . . 
culved a very considerable berg. 1873 A L. Adams Held 
4- Forest Rambles xi. 280 A va.st field of ice at one time 
poured down the sIojm into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. iMa 11 . Lansdeli. Through .Siberia I. 
199 The icebergs ‘ calved ' as they went along, with much 
commotion and splashing. 

CalV6« dial. [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. It is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier pronunciation of retained locally; but 
it is notable that calve in coincides in form and 
sense with W.Fleiiiish in-kalven (cf. de gracht 
kalft in ‘ the ditch caves in ’ Dc Ho"', in which the 
root part is the same ns in Du a/kalven, to fall 
or break away, uit-kalven to fall or shoot out, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. De Vries 
refers this -kalven to halve ^ kalttwe, siuface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see Cailow). In- 
kalven would thus signify the shooting in of the 
surface or earth above. Some, however think that 
the word is, in its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not decisive. 

Calve (kav, k<Iv) /«, is the vernacular form in T.incoln- 
shire, Notts, Hunts, Not folk, and adjacent parts of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby, and Vorksliire.^ Wesley, 
who IS quoted for it, was a native of Epwurth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr. E. Peacock’s Gloss, of Manley and 
Corringham^ North Lincolnshire. Assuming the word to 
he from Dutch, it has been suggested that it was * intro- 
duced by the Dutch navvies who came over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens’ (Wedgwood).] 

To fall in as an undermined bank or side of a 
cutting ; to Cave in. 

1755 Wrsif.y Whs. (1873)11. 333 The rock calved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which ju.st made room for his 
body. 1788 Ibid. VI. 531 Instantlypart of the pit calved in, 
and crushed him to dcath.^ 1873 E. Peacock in N. 4 Q. 
Ser. iv. XII. 374 In this part of the world we all say 
calved in, never caved in. 1877 — Manley 4 Comngham 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cauve, to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting or in a bank undermined hy water. 

Calved (kavd), ppl, a. Also 6 oaulfed. [f, 
calve{s (see Calf 2 ) -i- -kd.] Having calves. 

1593 Morrice 8a They that trode right, were cither 
clouterly caulfed . Spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 1870 
Hawthorne Eng, Note-bks. (1879) H. 344 A Highlander., 
with . bare shanks, most enormously calved. 

Calveless, var. spelling of Calfless. 

Calven (ka’v’n), ppl. a. [f. Calve v. after 
strong pa. pples. like shaken.'] That has calved. 

xBho Maidstone Mewsfir., For Sale, Fresh Calven Dairy 
Cows. Atkinson Danhy Provinc., Calven-cow, a cow 

which has not long since had a calf. 

Calver (ka•v^J^, sb.^ [f. Calve v. + -erI.] A 
cow that calves, or bears young. 

1785 WoRFAT Bran Nexv IVarh 333 (E. D. S.) He that 
sell’d me tother day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver. 
1808 T. C. CuRWEN Hints on Feeding Stock 177 The milk 
of the .sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for the family. 
S884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/1 Caivcrs made up to ;^a3 
each, and half-brcds and caving heifers up to I x6 each. 

t Calver, Obs. rare~^. [See Calver a.] 
Only in Palsgrave, and it is difficult to determine 
what he intended by 'salmon scum*. Perh. the 
treatment as a sb. was some error. 

15M Palsgr. 903/3 Calver of saulmon, esenme de saulmon. 
[The following OR. passa^s po.<aibI)r belong to these 
words. Unfortunately the OE. and Latin are mike uncer- 
tain in meaning : 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 471 galmaria, caluuacr {Erf. caluuer). 

— 476 galbalacrum, caluxr (Ksf. caluuerX 0800 Corpus 
Gl, 953 galmaria, caluuer. — 956 gabalacrum, calwer. 

— 054 galmilia, liimcaluuer. — 437 calvarium, culuuer- 
cliiiL a soeo OE, Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker b8o {Incipit de 
mensa) calmaria, cealfre. — 981 Caluiale, calwerbriw. I 
a sioo Alphabet, Gloss, ibid. 369 calmaria, cealre, Caluiale, 
cealerbriw. Ibid, 413 Galmaria, c.alwere, Gabalacrum, 
calwer. Cf. also Ags, Leeehd. 98 I xxxviii. 9 Nim sur 
molcen, vfyrc to cealre, and be^ mid \fy cealre.] 


fCmlv^Tf a. Obs. Jn 4 oalwar, 5 oalvur. [Of 
this and its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown ; cf. prcc. It may be 
the earlier form of Sc. Caller (cf. silver, si//er)J 
An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. £. 
Miiller thinks 'fre.sh ; Way f^Promp. Parv.) 'fish 
freshly taken, when its substance appears inter- 
spersed with white flakes like card\ See also 
Calvekeh. 

A good deal of evidence points to the condition of a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, instead of alter it is dead. (Cf. also 15^ Bbllbnden 
Descr. Alb. '1891) 1 . xliii, (^iihen the fish failTis tliair loup, 
thay fall callour in the said [boiluig] caldrounis, and ar 
than maibt delitius to the mouth.) 

a 1403 Fortue o/Cury in Warner A nliy. Culin. 10 Take 
cal war samoii, and seeth it in lewe water, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. ^9 Calvur, as .samoon or obyr lysshe. 15x6 Oim. 
Hen. I' lll, ibid. 175 Calver Salmon x mass . . 91. 6r/. 1719 
D’Uri<ey Pills V. 145 Your Pheasant, Pout, and Culver 
Salmon. 1865 Way Promp. Parv. mote s.v.) In Lanca- 
shire, the fish dressed as soon as caught arc called calver 
salmon. 

t Ca’lver, V. ? Obs. Also y calvor. [app. f. 
Calver a. : cf. Calvebed, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of this vb., though earlier in our quots.] 

1. trans. To treat or cook as a ' calver ’ dsn. 
(The mode npparenily differed at different times.) 
Nares says ' To prepare salmon, or other fish, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm Some identify it with to 
Crimp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while 'fresh' (or 'alive’) and then pickle 
these. 

1651 Barkfr Art 0/ Angling (1653) 13 Trouts calvorcd 
hot with antchovacs sauce. Ibid. (1820) 33 A dish of close 
boylcd Trouts buttercc with eggs . . F. very .scullion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor them. 
1660 R. VfkS Aiiompi. Cook 154 To calver salmon to cat hot 
or cold 1663 Killicrew Faison’s fYed.in Oodsley {ijHo) 
XI. 445 The chines fry'd, and the salinoii calver’d. 

2. tftlr. Of hsh: To behave when cooked as a 
* c.'xlver’ fi.sh. Some recent writers conjecture 'To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pieces ’ (Craig), 
some ' to bear being sliced and pickled 

1651 Barker Art of Angling }p So the fierce boyl- 
ing will make the fish to calvur. I bid. 2x You shall 

see whether he calvors or no. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 3x0 
A Grayling is a winter fish . . liis fiesh even in his worst 
season is so firm and will so easily calver that . . he is very 
good meat ut all times. 1681 Chftiiam AnglePs Ytule-m. 
xii. § I His fie.sh. is firm, while, will easily calver. 

Hence Oa Ivering rW. sb. 

1651 -7 Barker A rl of Angling (iBso) 19 When it [vinegar] 
boyles take it off the fire and pour it upon your fish, you 
shall see your fish rise prc.sently, if they be new, and there 
is no doubt of calvoriiig. 

Calvor, obs. form of claver, Clover. 

1577 IJerrsbarh’s Hush. (X586) x8 b, Great 

calver, spcric, chick, and the other pulses. 

Ca’lvered, ppl* ? Obs. (exc ///j/.) Also 7 
oalvert, oalvored. [f. Calver v.] Used from 
end of i6thc. app, in room of the earlier Calver <1. : 
see Calver x>. Cf. quots. 1822 and j86o. 

x6io B. JoNsoN Akh. 11. ii. (i6i6< 699 My foot-boy shall 
eate phesants, calucrd salmons, a 1640 Mas.singkr Guar- 
dian IV. i, Great lords sunieiimes For change leave calvert- 
salrnon and cat sprats. 1651 Barker Art 0/ Angling 
XX We mu.st have two dishes of calvorcd 'J'rouls. i6pi 
SiiADWEi L Scowrers 11. Wks, 1790 lY. 330 Think on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Locket’s. 1899 Nares. 
Calver’d salmon . . now means, in the fish trade, only crimped 
salmon. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 560 Prince 
George, who cared as much fur the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring for any thing but claret and 
calvered salmon. ^ x86o Kitchener CooA-s Orae. 178 note, 
Calvered Salmon is the Salmon caught in the Thames, and 
cut into slices alive. 

Calveren, obs. -Calves, irreg. pi. of CalfI. 
Calves’-snonti calf’s- (ka-vZ|bnaut, ka fs-). 

[f. CalfI, + Snout.] 

An old name of Antirrhinum or Snapdragon ; 
esp. of A. Oronlium or Small Snap-dragon. 

15^48 Turner Names of Herbes s.v. Antirrhinon, Plinies 
antirrhinon. maye be called in engli.shc calfe snoute. 1551 
— Herbal i. D ij b. Yellow Calfys snowte. 1609 Parkinson 
Paradisi in Sole xlv. 970 In English Calucs snout from 
the form of the seede vessels, and Snap-dragon, or Lyons 
mouth from the forme of the flowers. 1845 Penny Cycl, 
Supp. 1. 125/9 A. Orontium . . or Calves’-snout, occurs in 
dry sandy and gravelly soils. 

Calville. 'iObs. Also 7 oalvile, 8 oalviL 
[Fr. : of unknown origin (Liltr^).] A kind of apple. 

1664 Evelyn Kai. Hort. (1729) 939 Apples.. Pome Apis, 
Cour-pendue, Calvile of all sorts. 1797 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. S.V. Apple, The White Calville, is white both within 
and without ; its Taste is more delicious than that of the 
red, for which reason 'tis more valued. 1755 in Johnson 
(from Bailey); and in mod. Dicta. 

Calving (ka vin), vbl. sb, [f. Calve + -mo 1.] 

Of kine, etc. : The bringing forth of calves or young. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. xxx. (149s’ 79a After 
the caluynge the hynde et yth two manere herbes. c 1490 
Pallad. OH Husb. viii. 66 Mete in mesure her calvyng wol 
advannee. 1587 Harrison England iii. i. (1878) 11. 9 A cow 
..which in six yeeres hud sixtecne ^Ifes; that i% foure at 
once in three caluings, and twise twins, a 1854 E. Forbes 
Lit, Papers 159 (L.) Bay-whaling, a practice destructive to 
the cow whales about the time of calving. 
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OALYPTBATS. 


CALVING. 


b. tran^, of a glader or ice>berg. 

1837 Macdougall tr, Gramh*t E. Cffott Gretnl. 48 An oc» 
casiunal report, caused by the calving of the ice-blink, 

o. Conib., as calving-seasm, •time. 

151^ Paynbli. Salemg’s Eegim. EUb, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fle^e . . best before caluing tyme. s88i Du Chaiixu 
Land Midn. Sun II. 197 The reindeers' calving season, 
Ca'lvinfff ppl. a. [-ino ^.] Bearing calves. 
1886 York Tigrald lo Aug. 7/4 Calving cows made up to 
1^10. calving heifers j^ia ro^. each. 

Calviniail ^kslvi niin^, a. and sh. Also 6 
Caluen-. [f. pr.n. Calvin, in LaX,Caivintu + -ian.] 
A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the 
doctrine of, Calvin. (Sec Calvinism.) 

i^T. Stahlkton UHtr, y#voi'//Pref., The Lutheran 
and Cahiinian Religion. t688 Br. op Oxpohd Reason* 
Abrog, Test 54 Patron of the Calvinian Faction. i86a Lit. 
Churchman 446 The Calvinian develouineiit of St. Augus- 
tin’s idea of predestination was logically true. 

fB. sb, ^Calvinist. Obs. 
tsfim Monday Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Mist. (x8oq) II. 
306 He curseth all Caluenianis Lutherians, Zwinglians. 
1891 WoouAth. Oxon. I. 719^ Laurence Humphrey [was] 
..much of the Calvinian both in doctrine and discipline. 

+ Ca Ivinish, a. Obs. rare, *= Calvin istio. 

1837 Declar. P/altzgrave* s faith 30 A Calvini.sh herc.sie. 
Calvinisni (kae-lviniz’m). [f. as prec. -I- -isM. 
Cf. F. calvinisme, mod.].,. calvinismus!\ The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1509-1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to Aii- 
MiNiANitiM. b. Adherence to these doctrines. 

(The particular doctrines of theological Calvinism are con- 
liiined in the so-called ‘five points', viz. (i) Particular elec- 
tion. (a) Particular redemption, (j) Moral inability in a 
fallen state. (4) Irresistible grace. (5) Final perseverance.) 

1570 Lrvins Manip. 146 Caluynisme, caluinismus. 1850 
R. Stapylion Strada's Low-C. lYarres in. 65 She was 
iealuus lest Calvinisme, which then infected France, might 
be caught by their neigh^urs of ILaynolt. 1655 L’Estranok 
Chas. /, 137 I'he Doctrine of .St Augustine ; which they 
who undei stand it not, call Calvinisme. 1863 Froui>e//m/. 
Eng. VI 1. 387 Thus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 
lics, in its hist hard form. 

Eg. 1863 Denise I, lafi llic destruction, the waste in 
Nature; the plants that hud and never bring forth fruit., 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destruction ! 

Calvixiist Ck^ Ivimst). [f. as prec. + -jst. Cf. 
P\ (alviniste.\ An adherent of Calvinism. 

*579 Fui.ke 577 The scrondc and thirde, 
he sayeth are deriyed by the Caluciustcs. 1673 Milton 
True ReUg. 7 The Calvinist is taxt with PrcoestiiMtioii, 
and to make (Jod the Author of sin. 1768 Tuckkr Lt. Nat, 
b 545 Ho Amiiiuan will doubt a man Deiug debniTfd of his 
liberty by shutting him up in a gaol ; nor will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon ncing let loose he is at 
liberty to go which way he pleases, 1850 K. Wii bfrforck 
Holy Bapt. 'I'hose who compiled the Service- liooks of 
the Church of England were not Calvinists. 

attrib. 1878 Hanchoi-t Hist, U. S, VI. Index 510 Union 
of Calvinist colonies proposed. 

Calvinrstic, a. [f. prec. + -io.] Of or be- 
longing lo Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Calvinistic Alethodists : a section of the 


Methodists who follow the Calvini%)tic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distingui.shed from the Arminian 
opinions of Wesley ; their chief scat is in Wales. 

z8ao Scott Abbot xiv, The cloak and band of the Calvin- 
istic divine. 18^ K. Wii.blnforck Hoiy Bapt. 14s The 
Oilviuistic doctrines of Eleciioii, Predestination, and Per- 
severance arc incompatible with .. Baptismal Regeneration. 

Calvinrstical, a. [f. piec. + -al.] =« Cal- 

VINI8T10 ; of the nature of, or pertaining lo, Calvin- 
ism. Hence Calvlni stloally adv. 

s8o6 W. Chashaw Rom, Forgeries 78 Is not such a Cal- 
uinisiicall sentence worthy to be razed out for euer f 1779 
Johnson Milton, L. P. 11816) 138 His theological opinions 
are said to have been first Calvinistical. 1814 Scott lYav. 
XXV, This calvinistical Colonel. 1853 Lyiton My Novel I. 
365 (Hoppe) Mrs. Avcnel, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
calvinistical cap. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. ^ed. 2) 58 The Doctrine of 
Free-will is laid down as Calvinistically as one could wish, 
183a Fraser s Mag. XLVl. 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 
severe on their liiile amusements. 

Calviiii'Btioate, v. To make Calvinistic. 

1834-43 SouTHFY DlfctorxWl, If the old English worthy. . 
had been Calvinisticated till the milk of human kindness 
with which his heart was always ready to overflow had 
turned sour. 

Ca'lvixiis 6 f v. [see -ize.] a. intr. To follow 
Calvin, to teach Calvinism, b. trans. To imbue 
with Calvinism. Hence Oalvinised, Ga'lviniElng 
ppi. a. 

1890 Heylin Cert. Epist. 175 He did not Arminianize in 
all things, I am sure he Calvinized in none. 1804 McCulloch 
Scotl. II. 75 This Calvinised Country. ^ i88z Q. Rev. CX. 549 
One brother Churchman was Romanising, or another Cal- 
vinising. s86a Ibid. Apr. 335 The Calvinist has Calvinized 
. . the services of his Churdi by his hymns. 1809 Southky 
Sir T. More (x8^i) 11. 40 The Calvinizing Clergy. 
Oa'lvino-, m eomb. Calvinistic. 

J*S«4 Fennkr Def Ministers (1^587) 39 Calling some 
Anglo-Puritani, some Caluinehpapistst.] 1867 H. More 
Div. Dial. iv. xviii. (1713)335 Tne Turks indeed are held 

E iat Fatalists, whence some in reproach call this Point of 
Ivin, Calvino-Turcism. 

Oalviah (ka vij), a. [f. Calf 1 + -ish.] 

1 . Resembling a calf ; calf-like, doltish, stupid, 
b. Of or addicted to calf-wor^ip. 


1570 Pithtky Nate P^hteiColMtt^ 4 The Bui bewilchc hli 
caluish braine. i88e Gaudsn Brasmrig 48 He was trans- 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Bbckporo itafy II. 71 Her Mj^esty's absolute com- 
mands having swept females off the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2 . nonce-use. [f. Calp^.] Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with pun on prec. sense). 

i8a8 Lamb Lei. in Final Mem. viii. (1850) sio The cramp 
. .clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar bullishly. 

Calvitv vkse'lvfti). rare. [ad. L. calvities bald- 
ness, f. calv-us bald : cf. F. ea/vitie.] Baldness. 

i8a3C(>CKBRAM,Oi/«<i^,baIdnease. tSgPDUOVUTGlossogr., 
Calvity, baldness, deceit. 1886 Cornh. Mag. 384 Middle- 
aged . and inclining to calvity and obeseness. 

Calvor, -ur, variants of Calvrr v. 

Galvyafote, obs. form of Calf's-poot. 

Calwey, var. form of Calkwet, Obs., a pear. 
Calx (kielks). Forms: 5 oals, 5-7 oaloe, 7 
oollize, calze, 8 oaliz, 7- oalz. PL oaloea 
(fonnerly also oolzes). [L. calx, calc-em lime ; 
applied in an extended sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as quick-lime.J 

1 . A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting ('calcining*) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as lime is burned in a kiln. 

The calx was formerly uken as the essential substance or 
' alcohol ' of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
had been dispelled. The ‘calx’ of a metal was supposed 
to be the result of the expulsion of ' phlogiston ’ ; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a state of sublimation. 

r 1460 Bk. Quintessence q Caste, .cals of. .gold, .in wiyn. . 
and 3e schule haue joure licour. .bettir gilt. 1805 Timmb 
Q uersit. 1 xiii. 56 The black feces . . being reduced . . into a 
calxe. Ibid. II. V. 123 Put Arc thereunto, .untill the earth. . 
is well calcined. . Divide this thy callixe. 1810 B. Ionson 
A lch. 11. v, Sub. How do you sublime him? fac. Wjih the 
calce of Egg-shells. t8ia Woodall Surg.^ Mate Wks. 
(1653) a68 Calcination is solution of bodies into Calx or 
Alcool. 1670 Phil. Trnns.W. 304a Nor reduced into a calx 
but by a strong Are, by which it will turn into a .suhst.'ince 
like unslaked lime, a 1891 Boyi.r Wks, 1 . 71Q All brought 
into calces or^wdens that are while. 1796 C. Lucas hss. 
Waters I. 3 Lead by calc ination .. becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth. Ibid. Metals deprived of. jphlogiston . . are 
reduced to calces. 1781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 333 
Mct.'illic caUes. 179* Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. 
i. 7 Oxygen may l>e separated from some oxyds or metallic 
calces. s8za Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 33 Having asccr- 
uined the increase of weight of lead during its conversion 
into G.dx. i8aa Imison Sc, 4 Art 11 . 30 The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. 

fig. 1799 .Southey Nondesrr. iii. Wks. HI. 63 Some mass 
for the poor .souKs that bleach. And burn away the calx of 
their oflcncca In that great Purgatory crucible. 

+ 2 . Sometimes in Latin sense Mime': csp. in 
calx vive, caknnve (L. calx viva, F. chaux vive') 
quick-lime. Obs. 

Stywaro Mart. Discip. 1. X3 They ought to haue . . 
Calx viue, Lint scede Oile, etc. 1841 French Distill, v. 
(1651) 130 Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive. i6sM Ash- 
mole Tkeat. Chem. Brit. 116 Our true Calce vive. our Fer- 
ment of our Bread. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 439 Calx is lime 
combined with acids. 

8. Eton School slang. [Another L. sense of calx, 
'the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk'.] 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

1884 Daily Tel. x Dec., The Collegers were over-weighted 
. .ana the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times. 

CaJybite. [f- Gr. na\v$fj little hut] One of a 
class of early saints who passed their lives in huts. 
Calyoanth. [ad.L. Caltcanthu.s.] A 
book -name of the Natural Older CalycafUhaceae. 
x888 Treas. Bot , Calycanthacea ((^lycanths). 

Calyca'ntheiliy. Bot. [f. Gr. iroAwir- Calyx ! 
4>d[v8c//-ov flower -t--Y.] The conversion, partial | 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, | 
as in the variety of primrose called Jack4n-the- \ 
box. Hence OoIyoa’ntliomoiiB a. \ 

1880 Gray Bot. Textdtk. 400 Calycanthemy, name of the I 
monstrosity in which the calyx imitates an exterior corolla. 

II CalyoantlllUl (kariikx nt'ills). Bot. [mod.L., , 
f. Gr. adAux- Calyx + dvBot flower.] A North 
American genus of shrubs ; csp. Calycanthus Jloru 
dus or Carolina Allspice. 

1884 Miss Yonge Trial 1 . 190 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthus out of the greenhouse. 1884 Stevenson 
Silver. Squatt. 267 CaUyjcanthus crept, like a nardy weed, 
all over our rough parlor. 

Calyoifloral (kie:lisi|fld«*iAl, kUi si-), a. Bot. 
[f. L. calyc-em {calyx) a. Gr. adAva- + Jldr’-em flower 
+ -AL.] Having the stamens and petals inserted 
in the calyx. So Oal70iflo*r»t«, Oaljoiflo'roiui, 
in same sense. 

187a Oliver Elern. Bot. i v. 58 Polypetaloui flowers have 
their stamens inHcrted on the receptacle . . or inserted upon 
the calyx, and are hence called (Jalycifloral, as Pea, Bramble, 
Apple. 1880 Gray Bot. Textdtk. 400 Calycifiarous, petals 
(distinct or coalescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 

CalyDiform (ksedisifffjm, k&li'si-), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -FORM ; cf. mod.F. caliciforme.'] 


Having the form of a calyx, calyx-shaped. Also 
erroneous spelling of Calicjforx cup-sliaped. 

1831 J. Davies Juesnttal Mai. Med. 453 Male flowcri in 
elongate aments, caliciform scale diversely shaped. 1870 
Hook BE Stud. Flora 463 Woodsia . . involucre infenor, 
membranous, at first calyciform. 

Ci^oilial (kseli'sinU), a. Bet. [f. Caltoxnb 
• f'-AL.J «-Calyoinb 1. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 453 SaBcintm . . male 
flowers, calicinal scale supporting an unilocular ovary. 1835 
Line ley Introd. Bot. {1848) I. 3B6 While the calyanal pro- 
tuberance is making its appearance. 

CalycinftTf 81 * [f. as prec.-f-AB.] La 

prec. 2. (see quot.) 

s886 Treas. Bot., Calicinar, when a flower becomes doable 
by an increase in the number of lobes of the calyx or sepals. 
Calyoina (kae lissin, -in), a. [f. L. calyc-em 
-I- -INR ] Of or belonging to the calyx; 
resembling a calyx. 

s8i6 CoLBBRooKE Asiat. Res. XII. 539 Embraced at the 
ba.se by the calycine hemispherical cup. 1830 Lindlev 
Nat. Sysi. Bot. stS The symmetry of the stamens, corolline 
and calycine segments. z88s S. 1'homson Wild FL in. 
^cd. 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2 . Biol, and Phys. (See Calyx a.) 

1878 Nicholson Palepont. 133 Spharonites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Ihv An, ii. 96 A calycine investment for tne whole animal. 

CaJyole (ksenk'D. Bot. [ad. L. oalyoul-us 
(whUm is now often used instead), dim. of ealyx^ 

1 . A little calyx : a. A row of bracts or leaves 
surrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx, b. The outer proper cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion, f o. Formerly, the outer envelope 
of a bud. 

1731 Bailey vol. 1 1, Calycte, with Botanists, a small bud of 
a plant. 1803 Rees Cycl.. Calycte, a term invented by VaiL 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of tha 
calyx. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calyculus, an invo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx. 

2. Erroneous form of Caliole. 


Hence Calyoled a., having a calycle, calycnlate. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's^ Bot. xxvi. 378 note. The calyx is 
. .calycled, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
1810 Emycl Lotid. I. 683/1 Calycled andromeda. 
Ca'lycoid, -oi'deoiui,^. Bot. [f. Gr. atUva- 
Calyx + -oiD, -I- -ECUS ; the Gr. was aaAuatbS^r.] 
1886 Treas. Bot., Calycoideous, resembling a calyx. 

Calyoular (kkli-kifflli), a. Bot. [f. L. caly^ 
cul-tts Calycle + -ar. Cf. mod. F. caliculaire^ 
Relating to or composing a calycle (in its various 
senses). 

1858 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, Even the Autumnal 
buds, which await the return of the Sun, do after the winter 
solstice multiply their calicular leaves. 1707 Sloanb 
Jamaica 1. 259 The calycular leaves are pui-ple. 1886 
Treas, Bot., Camular, a term of xstivalion, when the outer 
bracts of an involucre are much shorter than the inner. 

Calycnlate (kili-kiffl/it). a. Bot. [f. L. caly* 
cul-us Calycle -ate ^ a, Cf. F. caliculi^ Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Oalyoulated, (having 
fruit) enclosed in a calyx or involucre. 

SLOANh in Phil. Trans. XVI 1. 466 Calyculated Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 1^3 Ibid ^ 938 Such . . have 
the Calyx of their Flower non dcciauous, in which the Fruit 
standetn as in a C'np, and these he calls Calyculated Fruits. 
17x5 Sloane Jamaica 11. 95 Of Trees which bear berries, 
and are unibilicated or caliculated. 1880 Gray Bot, Text- 
bk 400 Calycnlate, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Ca'lycnle. Another form of Caltclb; see 
-CULR and cf. F. calicule. 


Calyon, variant of Calion, Ohs. 
Calyptobla'Stio, a. Zool. [f. Gr. naAvirr^f 
covered fikaarbs sprout, shoot.] (Hydroids) 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

1889 Nicholson Zool. viii. (1880) isa The name of 'Ca- 
lyptonlasiic Hydroids' has been proposed by Professor All- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanularians. 

Calyptolite (kkli ptdldit). Min. [f. Gr. ao- 
\v1rr6~5 covered -1--LITE.] A variety of Zircon. 

1839 Shepard Min. (1858) 388 Calyptolite, very minute 
dark Drown crystals, having the form of zircon. 

IlCalyptra (kali*ptrl). Bot. In 8 oalyptre. 
[mod. L. a. Gr. naXvwrpa covering, veil, f. soAinr- 
Tfiv to cover. Cf. F. calyptre^ A hood or cover ; 
spec, a the hood of the sporecase in mosses ; b. 
* the interior membranaceous and often hairy cover- 
ing of the ovarium’ (De Candolle and Sprengel 
Philos, Plants 61). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Calyptra. 1777 Robson 
Brit. Flora a6 A calyptra is the calyx of a Moss, covering 
the fructification like a hood. 1794 Martyn Rousseau** 
Bot. xxxiL 493 A lidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
calyptre. i8w J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. aoa Mosses, which 
have, a hof>d-iike corolla, or rjilyptra, oearing the style, 
and concealing the capsule. 1830 Undley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
60 [Of the Mangrove Tribe] Calyx superior, .with the lobes 
varying in number, .occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. 
\8m Carpenter Yeg. Pkys. 8 736. 

Calyptrate (k&lrptret^ a. Bot. [f. prec. d- 
-ATB - a. Cf. F. ealyptri.^ Having a calyptra, 
hood, or covering ; hooded, operculate. 
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.iNDLEir Nat. S^st. Bot. 973 ^ach fibre of the rootv 
has ti calyptrate covering at the extremity. 1835 — 

Bot, (1848; 1 . 397 'J'he calyx is . . calyi^mte, if at the period 
of falling it bursts on one side, as in Esch-scholtzia. 

CaJjnptrifonn (.k&lrptrifpjm), a. Bot, [f. os 

prt'c. -4 -FuKM.J C'nlyptia-shap^fd. 

Lisut Kv A'at. Bo/. 46 'rhe corolla is calyptri* 
form in Aniiiolomit. s88o Guay Bo/, Tett-hk ^ooL'atyP- 
tn/ortM, calyptra-shapcd ; as the calyx of Euhsckoi/zut. 

So CalTptrlmo'rplioni a. [Gr. fnofHptj form.] 
* Applied in Jiotany to nscidia which have a iiii- 
tinct lid.’ So^. Lex, i88j. 

CMjptrog’en (Uh ptnW/^en). Bot. [f. Or. 
xoAi/ffTpa covering + -(;kn taken in sense ol ‘pro- 
ducer ’.J The outer zone or layer of tlie niciistcm 
or primary tissue of the youngest part of plants. 

i88f Balure XX III. 288 Four zones of meristem ralyp- 
trogen, derin.'itO|;en, periblem and picrome. 1884 Bowhe 
& StoTf De Bary s Bhnnfr, ^ Firms 9 Since this accession 
originates in certain LUses from a •special l.nycr of ruensteiti, 
the latter is to be distinguished as tW ralyptrogen 

II Calystegia (k9elist« ’d,^ia). Bot, [f. Gr. xd- 
kvK- Calyx 4-crT477 covering, in reference to the 
generic distinction.] A genus of plants separated 
by modem hutanisls from Convolvulus^ because of 
the two large bracts which enclose the calyx ; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges. 

i8to AVw I'trjpHtnns 1 . 85 A tangle, or wilderness of dew. 
berries, white culystcgias. 

Calyver, ob«. lorm of Cai.ivkb, 

Calyx (kte liks, k/i'liks). Formerly also oalix. 
PI. oalyoes (kse lis/z), rarely calyxes. fL. calyx^ 
a. Gr. xoAvf outer covering of a fruit, flower, or 
bad; shell, husk, pod, peiicarp , from root of xaAuv-- 
T€iF to cover). In med.l.. and in the komanic 
langs., this word has run together in form with the 
much commoner Latin word rahx ‘ cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel *; and the two are to a great extent 
treated as one by modem scientific writcis, so that 
the calyx of a flower is commonly (liiough quite 
erroneously) explained as the ‘ flower-aip and the 
form calyx and its derivatives are applied to many 
cup-like organs, which have nothing to do with the 
(cuyx of a flower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared to a calixoTcu^, Sec sense 2 and cf. Calix.] 

1 . Bot. The whorl ol leaves (sepals), either separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower 1$ enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 1682, Empale^ 
rnent, 

[1671 MAi.nriHi Anat. Plafii.^ Calyjr . . fioil* basis est. 
16B6 Ray //is/. Piam/, I. A 9 Calyx, folliLiiliiH sive. invo- 
lucrum Hons . the cup cucltwiii^ or containing the flower.] 
i6n fs«e Calvculaik]. 1704 in J. Harris /.ex. Tec/m. 
171I k. Bmadlky New /mptw. PUn/ing \\, (cd. a) 83 
The other [race] whose petals cannot contain themselves 
within the Rounds of the Chalyx, are call’d round podded 
Flowers. 1737-59 Miller Goj-d. /)ic/. Explan. Terms, 
The empalemeiit, Cnlix^ is generally understood to mean, 
those less tender leaves, which cover the other parts of the 
flower. J79X E. Darwin Bo/. GasYi. 1. 195 mo/St The effecC 
of Imht . . occasions the actions of the vegetable muscles . . 
which open their calyxes and chorols. z8oa Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (x8i6; 1 . xvii. 144 The brown calyces of 
the geranium flowers. x866 Ruskin E/h. Dust aia The 
calyx is nothing but the swaddling clothes of the flower; 
the child-blo-ssom is bound up in it, hand and fool. 

b. Applied to similar ports of other oi^anisms. 
*851 Richardson Geo/, vtii. 934 In the sca.lily it (the I 
stomach] reposes in the calyx surrounded by the anus. 1879 
Nichoibon Falxmt. 119 At the summit of tiie stem U placed 
the body, which is termed the ' calyx '. 

2. Phys. and Biol, Variant spelling of Calix. 

1831 R. Knox Cloqttets Anat, 798 The Calyces (InfundU 

bulal are small membraneous ducts which embrace, .the cir- 
cumference of tlie niainmilla;. 1896 Todd Cycl. Anat 1 . 
357/z The part of the ovary in which the ovum is lodged is 
termed the calyx. 

3. Comb.,SL% ealyx-base, -lea/, -limb, -lobe, 
ment, ‘tooth, •tube ; calyx-like adj. 

1870 Hooker Stud, llora 315 Beta . . Fruit adnate to the 
disk and *calyx.baae. 1879 Oliver Elem, Bot 1. i. 7 
*CaIyx-leaves or Sepala 1849-sa Tonn Cycl. Anat. Iv. 
1137/9 A. .*calyx-ljke arrangement. 1B70 Hooker S/ad. 
Flora 176 *Calyx-limb deciduous, Darwin Orig. Spec. 
viL (1879) 173 The uppermost flower generally has two 
*calyx.lobes. ifl|7o Hookbr Stud. Flora 66 Stamens in- 
sert^ on the *cafyx. mouth. Ibul. 115 Bracts longer than 
the ovate *calyx.segincnta Ibid. 965 *Calyx-teeUt short. 
Ibid. 183 *0]yx.tube and corolla white. 

Also oalsonn, -sound, 
-suns. [From one or other of the Romanic 
langs. : F. calfons, cale^ons, Sp. caltones, Pg. cal^des 
It. ealzoni breeches, drawers late L. caiciones ; 
augmentative forms of L..*calcea,S^.£alsta, Pg. caJea 
It. c/Umo, F. chousse hose, f. h. ealceus shoe, half- 
boot.] Drawers, hose, trousers : used of those of 
oriental nations. 

1615 G Sandvs Trav. 61 The next that they weara is a 
smock of callico with ample sleeves . . vnder this a paire of 
calsouns of the same, which reach to their ancles. 1896 
Blount Gtoesogr,, Calsounda or Ctslsunes, a kind of drawers 
or such like garment of Linrien, which the Turks wear next 
their skin. 1677 Hbrsert Trao, iz5 The better sort of that 
aex here wear luien Drawers hr Calzooni. 


Cahi (ksem\ sh. Also OMnb, oamm. [cf. Du. 
kam (,MDu. cam), Gcr. kamm. Da. and Sw. kam, 
the same word as Eng. Comb, bnt also applied to 
a ‘ toothed rlra or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
wheel’, as in Du. kamrad, Gcr. kammrad. Da. 
and Sw. kamhjui ‘toothed wheel, cog-wheel’; 
thence also mod.F. came ‘cog, tooth, catch of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle t)f a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to seive to raise 
a pestle or forge-haii.mer*. Taken into English 
prob. either from Du. or Fr. 

The primary meaning of 'reut, kambo- was ' toothed in- 
strunieiit *; cf. its cognates Gr. -you Ao. tooth, peg, Skr jambha* 
tusk, OSIav s^bii tooth : see Comb ] 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of mnciiincry, adapted to impart on alter- 
nating or vat (able motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is emplo)cd to actuate any 
kind of non -uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilineal movement. The original method was 
by cogs or teeth fixed or cut at ceitain points in 
the circumference or ttisc of a wheel, but the 
name has lieen extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart-shaped, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that .serves a similar purpose. 

*777 IF. Fickris Pntmt No 1168 The wheel F 

turning a c\ Under with a cam and two cranked. xBog 
specif. 7. l/artop's Patent No. 9888 Upon any axis A 
apply a pin, cam, crank or curve or curves C. 1831 G. 
PoRTFH .Silk Manuf. 269 Camms, or u heels of eccentnc 
form. 183a Bahrai.r F.com. Manuf. vi. led. 3' 44 If one or 
more projecting pieces, called cams, are fused on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever. 1858 Gmkkni-r Gumury 
41B. 1867 Atkemeum No. 90S4 440/1 An iron ramh for 

power-looms. 1879 CasselFs 7 tthn. /•due. I. 407/2 Cams are 
v.-iriously. formed plates, or grooves, by me.'ins of winch a 
Cin^nlar may be converted into a recipro«^'tting motion. 

b. Comb , as cam hall vah*e, cam -groove, cam- 
gear wheel, cam shaft, cam -wheel. 

Cassci/s Tethn. Educ. IV. 393/1 A cam-groove cut in 
the reverse side of the crank-plate. 1874 Knioiit Diet. 
Mtik. 435/2 'Die duty of the cam-whcci 1^ to ^ive an inter- 
iiiitteiit reciprocating motion to the bur. 

Cam, sb.^ f tort it. dial. [ - Sc. kame, kaim, a. 
ON kamh'r (Da. and Sw. kam) Comb, crest, ser- 
rated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc. The 
same woid originally as Comb, and Cam but 
the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no consciousness of their identity.] 

A ridge; a long nut tow earthen mound; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

1788 Makshall E.Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.>, Cam, any 
long mourid of made earth. i8S5 tCh i/by Gloss , Cam, a 
mound of earth, a bank boundary to a ficl^L 1861 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. if. lotrod. 26 ^Yoiksh. diat. Gwxw doun t’ cam’ 
sold. 1876 Mid. Vorks/i. Gloss., Cam, a rise of hedge- 
ground ; generally iam-side. 

Cam, sb.'-b (had. [f. Cam a. or v.] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in pnipose. 

*875 Lane. Gloss. (K. D. S), When he meets wi cam, there’s 
no good to be dune. 

t Cftm, and a<lv. Obs. cxc. dial. Also kam, 

(7 kamme). [Adopted from Celtic : in Welsh 
cam crooked, bent, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael, cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye ; Manx 
cam (as in Ciaelic) ; Ir. cam OIr. camm crooked, 
repr. an OCcltic *cantbo s, as in the proper name 
Cambodunum ‘crooked town’. In English prob- 
ably from Welsh, and no doubt in oral use long 
before the i6th c. when first found in literature ; 
the derived form cammed is in the Promptoriuin.] 

A. cuij. Crooked, twisted, bent from the straight. 
Hence mod. dial. Perverse, obstinate, ‘cross*. 

a z6oo Hooker Serm. iilWks. II. 698 His mind U perverse, 
kam [ed 1676 cam], and crooked. 164a Sc. Pasqutls (z868) 
117 Cam ia th)* name. Cam are thyne eyics and wa)ret .. 
Com are thy lookes, thyne eyies thy way.s bewraycH. 1853 
A K E R M A N Wiltsh. 7>i/rzi38A8camand.'i9obstinateasamule. 
186a Hughes in Macm. Mag. V. 936/9 Ah cam as a peg. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, awry, 
askew (also fg.). Clean ca/n fjiam), ‘crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose’ (J.); cf. 
Kim kam. 

1579 Tomsom CalvtWs Serm. Tim, 900/1 We apeake in 
good earnest, and meane not. .to say, walk on, behaue yrour 
lelues manfulW : and go cleane kam our selues like CreuiRca 
1607 Shaks. Cor. III. L 304, Sicin. I'his is cleane kamme. 
Brnt. Meerely awry. 1611 Cotgr. kv. Con/refoil, The 
wrong way, efeane contrarie, quite kamme. 1708 Mottkux 
Rabelais v. XKvii, Here they go quite kam, and act clean 
contrary to others. 1755 Johnson, Kam, crooked. 

Cam (kxm), V. diad, \ tram, and intr, [f. Cam 
a.] (See qnots.) 

c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin^ Tummusf^ M, Wks. (x86a) 
53 So ot leh [so that they] camm’d little or none ; boh agreed 
t' pey aw meeon [to pay all between them]. 1847-78 Hal- 
LiwBLL 8. V., A person who treads down the shoe heel ia said 
to cam. North. 1875 Lame. Gloss. (E. D. S.) CoUoq. use. 
He cams his sboon at ch’ heel. Ibid,, Cam, to cross or 
contradict; to oppose vexattously; to quarreL PU caih 
him, an* get up his temper. 

Oam» obo. aod Sc. form of came, pa. t. of Comm, 
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Cam, obs. f. Cbah, Kham, and var. Calm iA* 
tCa-aMa Obs. Also oamaka, oammaka, 
-ooa, oamooa, oammooa, -oka. fa. OF. camocai 
i^kamoukas in Froissart) ‘ silk stuff approaching 
satin’ (Godef.), or mecl.L. camoca, camucum, med. 
Gr. mayiooxd \ also in Sp. camocan, camucan, acc. 
to Dozy, ad. Aiab. kamkhd or kimkhd, which 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. canque.1 A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. 

*375 ^Filt of Edw. l^d. Despenrer (traits. Rock> My Sivat 
beJ of blue cainnka, with giiffins, also another bcffm ca- 
tii.'ika striped with white and black. IM3 Langl. P, PI. C. 
xviL 999 A cote of cainmoka o^cr of cfene siarlctt. a 1400 
Cota Myst. 163 In kyriyl of cajninnka kyngc am I cluddc. 
c 1475 Si/r. imoe Dcgre 835 Voui curtaiiiesof cam.'ira, all in 
I folde. c 1485 E. E. U855 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

1 1717 Biount /.aw Diet,, Camoca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better. 1876 Rtx-K Text. tabr. iv. 311.] 

Camaok, Sc. foim of Cammock-^ 

II Camaien (kama)<7h Also camayeu. [F. 
eamateu,io\m^i\ycamahitU, camahcit: sccCamko.] 

1 . = Camfo. 

1596 Danetp tr. Comines (t6i 4> 264 Goodly Camaj'cux 
excellently well cut. 1717 5* C'hxmukhs Cyii., Camateu or 
Camayeu. .a peculiar sort ol onyx : also, .a stone, whereon 
are found various figures, and representations of l.'indskips, 
&c., formed, so as to exhibit piduics without painting. 
1731 Bailly voI. II Laruatcu. 1766 lAm^rtvl Bath Guide 
X. 65 And sure no Camaveii was ever yet seen Like that 
whicii 1 purchas’d at Wiokstcd's Miichine. 

2 . A method oi painting in monochiome. 

1797 51 Chambers Cycl., Camateu is also used for a paint- 
ing, whcicin there is only one colour ; and where the lights 
and shadows arc of gold, wrought on a gulden, or a/ure 
giound. 1753 in Johnson. 1871^ Fortnum il/n/tit/iii xi. 96 
A small plate, the p.iiniliig of wnicli in blue caiiiaicu is, etc. 

tCftlUftil. Obs. cxc. l/ist. [a. F. lamail Pr. 
captnalh. It. camaglio ; acc. to Dicz f. cap head 4- 
rnail Mail, and thus orig. ‘ head-armour ’.] 

1 . A piece of chain-mail aimour atlachctl to the 
basinet or head- piece, and protecting the neck 
and shouldeis. In comb., as camaildace. 

i8a6MBs. Buay De Foix xi. (1884^ 127 The dagger there- 
foic slipped out, and sliding ath^.irt the cani.ul ol Ills up|>c>- 
nent fell to the ground. 1874 llomi 1 1. Anus 4 Arm, \iii. 
127 In England the basinet w.is constantly worn with the 
cam.ail, bnt without any veiitaile. Ibid. x. 197 'I'he camail- 
lace 01 other mo<ic of attachment was covered by a plate, 
generally ennrhed, which formed a part of the basinet. 

2 . (See qtiot.) 

1670 I.Assp.i.*i Italy (i6>)8) I. 147 The Cationn in the 
Quire wear a rochet and camail. 1681 BrouNr O/oiwjjr., 
f 7 <TWrt/ 7 1 Fr.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather: 
also a blew or pm pie ornament, worn by Bisbo|)s above 
their Rochets, and reaching as low as the bent of the aim. 
1823 Crarh Tci/iH. Diet., Camail x/iccl.), a puiple orna- 
ment woin by a bishop over his rochet. 

3 . ‘A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of fur*. 

1858 in SiMMONDs Diet. Trade. 

Hence Camailed a , having a camail. 

1874 Routkii, Arms 4 Arm. viil. 128 In England the 
camailed basinet ceased to be worn when the 131I1 centuiy 
was only two or three years old. 

Camaile, obs form of Camel. 

Cama’ldolite. Also Camoldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. A member of the religious 
order foundeil by S. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 
Ai^nnines, at the beginning of the 11th c. 

* 7*7 5 * Gmamders Cycl., Camaldultans orCanialdunians. 
1764 Maclaine tr. Moskeini's Eccl. Hist. <1844) I. 956/1 In 
the year 1093, Romuald, an Italian fanatic . • founded the 
order or congregation of the Caui.ildolites. s88a 3 Sciiafp 
Rehy. En^cl.x. 373 s. v. Cautaldules. [Rudolfl also es- 
tablished C^maldule nunneries (1086). II. 912/a iGregory 
XVIJ since 1823 gcnernl of his order, the Cameldoicnsians. 

Camail, var. of Cumiily. coarse (Indian) woollen. 
Camalyon, obs. form of Camelion. 
Camamel(ie, -Hie, -ylle, obs. ff. Camomile. 
Camara^ (kx-miri). Bot. [a. Gr. naftapa (see 
Camera) ; cf. F. camare (in sense a;.] 

a. A membranous fruit composed of two united 
valves and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (1 ittr^, and Syd. Soc. Lex,), 
b. One of the cells of a fruit, o. A carpel ( Treas, 
Bot. x866). 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-hk. 401^ Camara and its diminutive 
Camerula (chamber) are sometimes used for the cells of a 
fruit. 

II Camara^ (kse’mUrfi). [Native name in Guiana.] 

• A hard durable timber obtained from Dipteryx 
odor aia* (N.O. Leguminosad). Treas. Bot. j866 . 

II Camara'da. Obs. [Sp. camarada, lit. ‘ room- 
ful see Comrade.] 

1. A company of soldiers messing or lodging 
together. 2. One of such a company in his rela- 
tion to the others ; a comrade. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 1. ii. 9 With bis Camaradt^ 
hee is todemeane himself, sober, quiet, and friendly. Ibid. 
10 Pescconius Niger did condemne vnto death, a whole 
Camarada of Soldiers. Ibid. Gloss. 949 Camarada, a Spanish 
word, is a snudl number of zx or is soldiers, and is the one 
halfe of a squadra, being vnited together in their lodging. 
CamarMO, obs. form of Combadi. 

II Camaraderie (kamara'd^i). [Fr., f. cama- 
rode Comrade.] 'The familiarity which exists 
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between camaradts' (Littr^), comradeship; lojaltjr 
to, or partiality for, one’s comrades; tsprit at 
corps. 

M|0 Fr{u*f*s Afar. XXI. 721 A spirit of ounaraderie and 
parti'ianship prevail in mat tore of art. x96%Kv*iSEi.i. Diary 
North d; .S'. 11. 107 'I'he only camaraderie 1 have witnessed 
in America exists among the West Point men. 

Camarike, obs. form of CAMDaio. 
n Camarilla (ksemiri la, Sp. -I'Ua). [Sp., 

dim. of camara room, Chaubor.] 

1 . A sixmll chamber. 

s86o Kmkrson Cond Life Wks. II. 319 Now and then, ona 
has a new cell or camarilla opened in his brain. 

2 . A private cabinet of counsellors ; a cabal, 
clique, junto ; a body of secret intriguers. 

1839 K. M. JIrveri.ey Heresy Hutu. Fries fh, in Confer* 
eiiLc IS a caiiiuiiJIa of prie.Hts, who, with closed doors, make 
all the laws by which the society is regulated. 18^ Sat. 
FetK V. 445/1 It is only a camarilla which demands Lord 
Palmerston’s return toonice. 1867 Warp in /i«. Keunionwi 
Nocumai ilia of worldly-iiiuided politicians lay or sacerdotal. 

II Ca marine. Obs. Also oamerine. [f. Cama- 
rina {K.a^t6p[ua), the name of a Sicilian town, 
beside which was a pestilential marsh.] A fetid 
marsh or swamp. Also yiV 
1376 N Ew I ON tr. Lemnies < otttfUx. I'o Kdr., This Author 
. doth not oncly. .w.idc into the very Clul^h and Ciinanne 
of Mans apparant wilfulneste. i6x;r S. Coi.un.s De/. Fp. 
Lite 454 And doe wee incru.Hile now, if King Henry voyded 
such a C.4tiiarinu7 1681 P. KvcAur Critick if>3 The danger 
of poisonous sents, and Camerines of Customs, which u-se 
to cnvenoine and infret the soul. 

II Camas, oamash, eanimas, variant forms of 
Quamash {jLamassia €scul€nta\ a liliaceous plant, 
w hose bulbs aie eaten by North American Indians. 

1837 W. Irving Caft Hominnlle II. 221 The Indians .. 
come to It in the suminci time to dig the carnash root. x88a 
Joaquin Mii.iERA/rw. Ftwe 8j Thecama^ blo'^suin . . all 
Oregon in the early spring. 

Hence Camas rat ( see quot.). 

1868 Wood Homes ivilhout //, i. 15 The Cam.as Rat 
{Fsendostoma borealis\ The name is derived from its food, 
which consists chieHy of qiiamash root, 

Camayeu. see Camaieu. 

Camayle, oamaylle, obs. forms of Camel. 
Camb, obs. form of Comb. 

Cambaco, ?obs. form of Canvass orCAMACA). 

ia6o Capcravr C hron, 177 I'lunnc schiild ihei clothe him, 
fliiJ gird him with a gndill ul cambarc. 

Oarnbake, obs. form of Cammock. 
t Cambal, Obs. ?*~Ci'mbly (or next). 

15^ Haki.u\i \’oy. IT. 1. 757 Marchants which come out 
of China come to buy miiske, cambals, ng^its, silkfi. 

Cambay6‘. [l* Canthay a sea-port of India.] 

A kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

1717 A. Hamilton New F. InJ. I. i. 9 Coarse 

cKequei'd Cloth, called (.'ainbaya Lungiet, made of Cotton- 
yarn, 1874 KNioiir Du't, Meek. 434 Camhayes. 

Camber (ktemb.'^j), sb. Also Gambkb. fa p". 
ca/t/b/g, (. cambrgr: bce next. Cf. C'amhhei..] 

1 . The condition of licing slightly nreh^ or 
convex above. Also cotter, a flatiened arch. 

x6i8 (see Camber-keeled in 4I. 18x3 P. Nichoi..son Pract. 
Build. 320 Camlicr . the convexity of a be.im upon the 
upper edge, in order to prevent its beLoming straight or con- 
cave by Its own weight, or by the burden it imiy have to 
sustain, in course of time. Ibid. 583 Camber ; an arch on 
the top uf an aperture, or on the top of a beam; whence 
Cam I ler- windows, &c. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 437 If the re- 

quited rise or c.amber fin a riveted girder] equals e in the 
middle in inches. i88x Times 11 Apr. 10/5 Uoatbuildcra 
insist on giving ‘ camber ’. 

2 . A piece of timlKT so bent ; a camber-beam. 

1677 NIoxon Meek Ererc. (1701^ 158 Camber, a piece of 

Timber cut Arching, c 1850 Rnaim. Nai’ig. tWcale 103. 

3 . ‘ The part t)f a dockyard where cambenng is 
performed, and timber kept. Also, a small duck 
in the royal yards, for the convenience of loading 
and discharging timber’ (.Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. ). 

1885 Lady Rrassly The Trades 403 Just outside the 
cainbur, (he] met tn, in tlie dockyard steam-launch. 

4 . Comb , as cambor-beam, -slip ^sec quots.'^ ; 
f cambgr-borgd, camber- keeled (also •keel\ adjs. 
Camber-nose, * an aquiline nose’ (Halliwell, 
who cites ‘ Junius*). 

1731 Baii.rv, * Camber-beam . . is a Beam cut hullowr or 
archil^ in the middle. 1833P. Nicholson /Vrtc/. Build. 139. 
i6a6 Cait. Smith Accul. Vny. Seamen 33 Toknow whcthei 
she be equally b<ired, ^camber, taper, or helliorcd. a x6x8 
Kalkich Royal .Winy 34 it is a groat weakening to a ship to 
have so much weight at both the ends, and nothing in the 
Mid-Ship, which caiisoth them to warpe, and (in the Sea* 
plirase, and with M.^rrinerji) ls tearmed *Camherkccld. 
at^ Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis iii. (1704! 350/1 It 
will make the Ship Camberkeel. 1867 Smyth Sailofs 
H'lmt-bk., Caml'er-keelcd. keel slightly arched upwards 
in the middle uf the leng:th, but ni>t actually hof^ged. 1813 
P. N iciioiJinN Fraut. Build. 3H8 I'he *Camber-slip is a piece 
of board of any length or breadth, made convex on one or 
both edges, and generally something less than an inch in 
thickness ; it is made use of as a rule . . When the brick- 
layer haa drawn Ida arch, he givea the caniber-alip to the 
carpenter. 

Ckunber (kee mbai). V. [app. a. F. cambre-r 
* to arch slightly* (16th c. in Littre\ a semi-popnlor 
repr. of L. eaoitmre to vault (the natural repr. 
being ckambrer), f. camera vault] 


1. intr. To be or become sUghtly arched or 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

itfay Capt. Smith Soamads Grant, ii. 6 The Decke doth 
camber or lie compassing. sySy Robkrt»on in Phil. Trans. 
L. 388 Now it so happened, thro* the great weight of the 
head and stem, that the ship cambered very much. 

2 . trans. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle ; to arch slightly. 

lisa P. NicHoi.flON Eneycl. Arthii. I. 74 In all these in- 
alances the difficulty may be obviated by camboing the 
timber upwarda. Gwilt Archit. 4^ It ia usual to 

camber a riveted girder, so that on receiving the permanent 
load it may become nearly horiaontal. iBBe Nature XXV. 
947 At the centre of the span, where the bottom memliet 
has been cambered upwmds to a height of 150 feet for navi- 
gation purposes. 

lienee Ca'mbarod ppl. a., Ca’mbering vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

i6a7 Capt. Smith Seantau^s Gram. ii. 6 A cambered 
Decke. 1769 Kaltonlr Diet. Marine (1789) Cambered 
Deik\ the deck, .of a ship is said to be c.'imbered, or to lie 
cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the ship's 
length, and droops toward the stem and (.tern. 1878 Bakt- 
Lhv ir, Tofinarifs Autkro/. 11. vi. 3^40 With head erect and 
c.'imbered loins. 1737 Robehison in Phil. Trans. I.. 39a 
The rcsi)kt4Ui(.e of tfie parts bent by the cambering. 

Cambor a.\ see Camhri.vn. 

Cambe^ell Bean*^. Camberwell^ 

a p.nTsh of Surrey, now within the London area.] 
A collector's name for a siieoies of butterfly ( Vanessa 
Antiopa\ i ccasionally seen in Fngland. 

1847 Proe. Berw. Nat Club H.v. 198 Mr. Broderick re- 
marked that he had seen the * Camberwell Beauty* on 
I'wizcl-moor. 1847 Carpkntfr Zool. 706. 

Cambial (kx'-mbidL, a. [ad. late l.,eambidl is, 
f. cambium : see Caubiuu and -al.] 

1 Relating tocxcliange incommerce. [If . cambial 

in Webster. 

2. Hof. rertaining to cambium. 
xdtt Card. ChroM. No. 414 XVI. 726 The adventitioua 
roots in the canibial tcgiun of the vascular bundles. i88a 
Vines .Sachs' Bot. 130 A middle layer uf the cambial cells 
always rcm.Tins capable of division. 

Cambiform ikne mbifpim), a. Hot. [f. Cambi- 
um + -Pt>KM.] Of the form of, or like cambium. 

xUaV INES Sacks' Bot. 114 C^tnbiform tissue. 1884 Bowf.r 
8 i .Si OTT Pe Bary's Phaaer. Ferns 533 The narrow cam- 
biform cells. 

Ii Ca'inbio. Obs. [it. cambio change, ex- 
change:—!.. cambium^ a. A bill of exchange. 

b. A place of exchange, an exchange; ^ Cambium i. 

1645 lIowEiL Dodoiias Or. 30 iD.^ Punctuality in payment 

of rainbios. 1656 Blount (•lossegr., Cambio, a Burse or 
Kxi hiuige as the Royal Exchange in London. 
Cambioi^eiietic (ku; mbit^id^fnc tik), a. Bot. 
[f. L. cambium -kCtX. *ytvtrinos, f. 7 tVf<rif produc- 
tion ] Pertaining to the ibimation of cambium. 

1884 Bowfr & Scott De Bary's Pkauer. St Fems 473 The 

c. uiihiO'genetic production of tissue. Ibid, 585 An indica- 
tion of camhiogciicttc growth in thickness. 

Cambism, rare, [sec next and -trm.] The 
theory and piactice of exchanges. 

1837 WHirrocK Bk. Trades (1843) 3^4 The authors who 
h,s\e written on cambism and the operations in exchanges. 

Cambist (krembistk [a. K. cambtsle, f. L. 
cambium. It. cambio exchange (So Sp. cambisla.'^^ 

1. One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchanges ; one wlio de.'iK in bills of exclnange, 

1809 R, Langford Jntroti. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
versed 111 the knowledge of exchanges, a trafTickcr in bills. 
x86i GoscHkN For. Exch. 99 These speculators tii exchange, 
or rambists, as they arc technically called. 

2. iransf. As title of a manual of foreign exchanges. 

1811 P. K Ki r Y (////f) The Universal Cambist, and Com- 

mcrri.-i) Instructor. ^ 1883 XXVI. 55 The book is so 

far a cambist or dicitoiiary of weights and measures. 

Ca mbistry, [f. prec. : sec -ht.J 'I'he science 
or operations of the cambisL In mod. Dirts. 
CambiniU (kxmbii^m). [a cambium 

exchange (iound in the Laws of the Lombards) ; 
the physiological sense, 3, occurs in 14 th c. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova cambium huiiiiditas mani- 
feste altemla tnembri continentis complexione *) ] 
tl. a. Exchange, barter, b. A place of ex- 
change, an exchange. Obs. 

1708 Kersey, Cambium, the exchanging or bartering of 
Commodities ; also an Exchange, or Plate where Merchants 
meet. 1731-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Dirix. 

f 2. One of the ‘ alimentary humours * ftirmerly 
sup])osed to nourish the bodily organs. Obs. 

1643 T. Johnson tr. Parry's ICks. 1. vi. <16781 9 ITio 
Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they 
term Alimentary . , The third [humor] they call by a bar- 
barous name. Cambium, whiLh, already put to the part to 
be nourished, is there fostned. 1708 Kkrsey, Cambium, 
one of the three Humours sometime thought to nourish the 
Body, the other two being call’d Cluien and Ros. lyai- 
i8oe in Bailev ; and tii mod. Dicis. 

3. Bot. A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 
tissue, lying immediately under the bark of cxogcns, 
in which the annual growth of the wood and 
bark takes place. * The cells are inactive daring 
winter, but very succulent in spring. This name 
was formerly given to the fluid contents only of 
the cells.’ SpiL Soc. I. ex. 

(Quot. 1671 illuiitraics the origin of this aense from a.) 


1671 Grow Ammi. PUmisi. ILfaiThe said iap..becoiiMa 
(as they speak of that of on AniauJ) the Vogeutive Roe or 
Cambiua : the noblest port whereof is et last . . assimilated 
to the likesubetance with the said LinMMis Body. stipSia 

H. Daw Agric. Cham, iii 147 lira Cambium which is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark. s877W.DAU.7'rsAr#/V.If'.86Aspcciesofr«d..de. 
rived from pine berk or the cambium of the ground-wiUow. 

b. att^.^ os in cambimm-le^tr, -ring, 

1840 Gray Struct. Bot. iiL { 3 (x88e> 78 There is always a 
sone of delicate young celb interposed between the wood 
and the bark. This & called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambium-layer. s88e Vinbs Saehf Bot. 654 The primary 
bundles, -are united by a cambram-ring, 

Camblet, variant of Camijst. 

Cambmok, oambpc, -ok, obs. Caumook. 
Gamboge, obs. form of Gamboge, 

Camboline, var. of Cam sunk sb,^ Obs, 
Oamboose, var. of Caboose. 

Cambrel (kfe*mbrel). ? Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; 
5-8 cambrel, 6 oomborell, 7 oombrell, oambril> 
oammeril, 9 dial, oamrel, oammerll, oombril, 
oameral. tise also C'uambrkl, Gambrxl, [It is 
uncertain whether this is a mere variant or alteratioo 
of Caubren (given as a synonvm by Blount and 
Bailey, and really a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb Cambbii, F. cambrer ; cf. 
Camber sb. 2. The lateness of these words isa^inst 
their being the source of cambrel ; on the other hand, 
the variant foxw\^ chambrel (in sense a) Bxvd gambrel 
(in both senses) make the Welsh derivation difficult.* 
Perh.ips there has been contact of distinct words^ 
and action of popular etymology.] 

I . A bent piece of wood or iion used by butchers 
to hang carcases of animals on. 

c x4SoT'fc. in Wr.-Wfticker 6x3 Spatula, a Cambrel, and 
a Kciyse. J. Jackson True Evang. 7*. 11. 116 He. .was 
cructned. with liiii head downward, Jniit like a sheep upon 
the Cambrcll. 1731 1800 Bailev, tambren, Cambrei. s8o8 
Jamieson, Latttrrl, Cammeril, a crooked piece of wood, 
ItaH^ing through the ancles of a sheep, or other carcase, by 
means of whidi it is sus|>ended. 1863 Gtasgmo Daily Her. 

14 Nov.. He said a canicral w.ik a beef-tree or piece of wood 
used for haninng up carcases. 1863 Morton CycL Agric. II. 
(B0.S.S., Carubril or (Jambrit, a butcher’s strc'tch to hang car^ 
cases from or by. tSSi in LeUestersk. Gloss. <E. D.S.). 

2 . The bend or joint of the upper part of a 
horse’s hind leg : the hock. Now chiefly dial, 

x6io Markham Masterp. 11. i siaThe length of his hinder 
hough would be twelue inches, and his cambrell fiue inches. 
Ibid. 905 The hinder legges will he all swolne . . from the 
cambrels or houghs vpward. a 1831 Drayton Nymphal x. 
Wks. 1519 (N.) A perfect goat below, HLs crooked cambrils 
arm’d with hoof and hair. I7s$ Bradley Fam. Dkt. 11. 
53/3 View his Cambrels, liave an eye to the Joint behind. 
sSife O. C. jr Farm. lids. lE. D. S.) 137 In the north tha 
hoi.ks of animals are called cambrils or gambrils. 

3 . artnb, 

1583 E'itzhfrh. Hush. { TM A courbe is an yll lorance .. 
vnder the camtxirell place. s6ii Cotcr., ChapeUt du iarret 
. the cambrcll hogh of a horse. s686 Land. Gaz. No. 3131/4 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cammeril Joint. s8w 
E. Peacock N.-IV. Lincoln, O'/mii. (E. D. S.lC'amvri/s/icA, 
by which the cbicb.s« is suspended. 

t Ca mbren. Ohs. rare. [a. Welsli cambren, 
n combination of cam crooked -r pren wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to tl’.e swingle-tree used whin one horse is 
yoked in front of another. ('I'he latter in Anglesea 
18 called bombren.SX « Cambrel i. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. lyai Bahet, Cambren, a 
crooked Stick with Notches on it, on which Butchers hang 
their meat. 1731 x8oo [see prec. i]. 

(I CambresixLe (ksrmbr^ri-n). Also 8 com- 
brasine. [F.] ‘ A species of fine linen made in 
Cambniy * (Littr^) ; also a similar cfistcm fabric. 

1750 Beawfs Lex Mercat. 731 The Persians however 
drive a very considerable trade here in silk stufls, Cambre- 
.•dnes, Indianas, Caipets, Lizats,&c. 

Cambrian (kse mbriiu), a. {sh.'\ [f. Cambria, 
var. of Cumbfia, latinized derivative of Cymry 
(:— OCeltic Combroges * compatriots ’) Welshmen, 
or of Cynti u Wales. Cumbria and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were subsequently differ- 
entiated ; Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
tymru, a late word, is only a variant of Cymry 
the name of the people, paiallel to the Inter Eng. 
use of IVales = OK. IVcalas ‘Welshmen’, as the 
name of their country.)] 

1 . Pertaining to Wales, Welsh ; sb. a Welshman. 
C«SB6 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HolinshedW. 24/1 'Hiera 

c.Tnie vnto him a WcIhIi or a Canilicr woman. i8a6 W. 
Sclater Expos. 3 7 'kess, (1639' 390 Wee, Rrittans of t'other 
race, ai-e growne all Cumber, Camber ; quite changed from 
the temper of our peaceable forefathers. Cf. kim kam. 
Cam a.) 16^ Biount Glossogr., CoNr^nVin, Welch, Brinish. 
1780 VoN *1 ROIL Iceland 31 1 Among the ancient (Umbrians. 
i86e All y. Round No. 68. 430 Change is too strong evea 
for Cambrian nationality. 

2 . Ccol. A name given by Sedgwick in 1836 to 
a group or ‘ system’ of Palaeozoic rocks lying 
below the Siluri.in, in W’ales and Cumberland. 

As originally deflned, the Silurian of Murchison and 
Cambrian of Sedgwick, bein^ established in different diR- 
Cricts, were found 00 further investigation to overlap each 
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ocher; the Cambrian is now generally held to include the 

Trem^oc slates, Lingula flags, Menevian beds, and Long* | camella »• »/a —— o- — — ~ r jiT.;, r. Ft*.? 

mynd group, containing the Harlech grits and Llanbena I "“[.of 
slates; but the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the | -- Mwk L 6 Mi5 herom 

r aivr^nW it to includc all tlio I oluendes. Haitem, olfendetl — Matt. »ix. m _^our if 


Longmynd group, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison (Bala and Llandeilo groups). 

S aaae H. Millkk O. K. Samfst. aii. (ed. aj 257 The grol<> 
‘sthaa learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
cse two periods, — the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. iBnGaiKiE ilt. Ice Age 
xvL ao7 In Lewjfe we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone. 
187O Pack Ail7^. Text-hk. CfoL xi. jpj The Cambrian may 
vary in compo.sition in d.fleront regions. 

Ctuaxhrio {ke*’mbnkj. Forms: 6 oamerlok ^e, 
-yk(e. -Iko, oamariok, -ike, oommeraige, 
oamorage, oamroohe), 6-7 oambrloke, ca- 
merige, 7 camerio, 6-8 oambriok, 8- cambric. 

i f. Kameryk or Kamerijk^ Flemish name of Ctiw- 
L. Camaracunit in hVench Flanders.] 

1 . A kind of line white linen, originally made at 
Cambray in Flanders. (Also applied to an imita 


oluendes. Ha/Um. olfendesl .t j. ' 

camel [RmAw. olhende, Age. olfendej 3 erh dynl nedles 
oferfera. r laao fPem. ^ Ex. X39B And fond good gnS and 
good hostel, Hun, and hise men, and hise kamel. c toBo 
E. E. P. (i86fl) 3 As e|>e forto bring a camel in to be nfild-ia 
ei. a 1300 Ct/rsarJIf. 3304 And bine camels chameylcf, 
TriH. camailesj sal drinc hair fill, csjoo A. ri///. 6333 
They no haveth camayle, no olifaunt. c Wvclip 
viiL at The neckis of kyngis charnels [t^BB camels]. — 


tion made of hard-spun cotton yam.) 

1530 Pr/vy Pttrse kxp. Hen. /V//, 39 Oct. in Beck 
Drapeca Dict.^ xsJij el]c<> of cameryk for vj shirtes lor the 
King, t 1370 i'liYNNK Pruie Loud 11841) 19 His .shirt 
had hands urul ruffe of pure cambrick. 1578 Royal Inv. 
V39 (Jam.) Ane quuilT of camoruge with twa corncttis. 
1581 Sc. Acts Jas. Pi <15971 II 113 The wearing of coastelie 
Cleithingof Silkes. Camiiicraige. a 15M Maitland Poems 
(1786) ysh ( jam.) Of fynest cuinroche thair fuk saillis. 1U7 
I/^wB Chirurg. 1 1634) 367 Cover it with a linnen cloth, or lor 
persons of higher dignitic take layrc or camcrige. 1607 
.Shaks. Cor. I. iii. 05, 1 would your Cambrick were sensible 
as your finger. lOio Holland tamdesi's Brit. 1. 478 Came- 
ric, Calecut, &c. had. their denomination from the places 
where they were first invented, lyxa Srinei e Sped. No. 
559 P 1 'J'lie most delicate cambricks, muslins, and linens. 
173s Bfkkfley Qnenst § 553 Wks. 1871 111 399 Diapers 
are m.ide in one town ..in another cambrics. 1875 Ure 
Dtcl. Arts I. 675 Linen cambric .. manufactured .. from 
power-spun fl.ix. .frequently called cambric muslin, 
b. As the material of handkerchiefs. 
s886 .S'at. Rei\ 6 Mar. 338 It is not our habit . . to flourish 
cambric over the woes of any one. 
o. attnb. 

1575 G. Harvey Letier-hk. (1884) 98 Frenche camarike 
ruffes. 171^ Gay Trivta 111. 83 Cambrick Ilandkerrhicfs 
reward the ^oiig. 1793 J Bkkespord in Looker-on No. 79 
A Cambrick trophy of former achievements. 

Cambril, Cambuo. var. Cambrel, Cammock. 
Cambugriutn : see (jamrooe. 

Camo (ke>m\ Also 7 oaum. [app. the same as 
CALM‘D V.] A small grooved bar ol lead used for 
framing the j^lass in lattice windows : chieHy in pi. 

x668 K. Holme hi. ix. 384/2 Leads [Glasier’K] . . termed 
Cauins. 1731 UailevvoI 11, Cnwrr, the small slender rods 
of cast lead of which they make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of gl.xs.s. 1734 Builder’s Diet. s. v. 
Carnes, Their Lead being cast into slender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Indies in I.ength, are called Catnes', and some- 
times they cull each of those Rods a Came. 1875 U he Did, 
Arts I 677 Gimcs .. were formerly called * lattices', and 
hence leaded windows were termed lattice windows. 1^5 
Gwilt Art hit. | 2328 'I'he glazier's vice is for preparing tne 
leaden slips c.’illed catnes with grooves, etc. 

Came (k^*m), pa. t. of Comb v. ; Sc. f. Comb. 
Cameist (kx m/'iist). rate. [f. Came 0 -k -1ST.] 
A maker or connoisseur of cameos. 

x866 Reader 10 Feb. 148/3 M. Saulini (the celebrated 
cameist). 

Camel (kxmel). Forms: x camel, -ell, 3 
kamel, 4-5 oamele, kamell(e, 4 7 oamell, 5 
camelle, -ylle, 6 cammell. 6^7 oammel, 3- 
camel. Also / 9 . 3 oamaylCe, 4-5 oamail(e, 

5 oameile. oameylle, oamayll^e, (oamely) ; 
7. 4-5 charnel, 4-7 chamell(e ; S. 4-5 
chameyl(e. 5 ohamayle, ohamoil. [Late 0 £. 
camel i camella ad. L. camel-us {-ellus'), a. Gr. xd- 
fAi]\-osy adopted from .Semitic: Heb. and Pheen. 
So a gdmdl\ if of native Semitic uri(;in, perh. f. 
vb. *gdmaly hrnh.jamala to bear (Gesenius). In 
ME. affected by the OF. forms (sec below). 

The early Teutonic name for the camel was ap(). in some 
way identical (or rather, perhaps ultimately derived from 
a common source) with the Gr. i\ 4 ^nvTa, K e/e- 

phant-HS, elephant: viz. Gothic ulbimdus (szulv-\ OUG, 
olhentay MHO. olhent, OE. ol/endy olnend, found in the 
Ags. Gospels, and coming down as late as Ormin in form 
Oi.FENT, q. v. But the Lindisfame Gloss already in the 
zoth c. adopted the L of the Vulgate as camel, camell-y 
which after the i3th c.. helped by the influence of OF., be- 
came the only name. So in the other modem Teut. lanes. : 
Gex.kamtel, kamety Du. kameel. The Romanic langs. follow 
two Latin types : (1) L casnilus, whence ON F. casneil, OF. 
chameily later camoil, ckamosl iVike viluy veile, voile)’, (a) 
L. camellus, whence It. cammelUy Sp. camello, ONF. 
tamely OF. charnel, modF. ckameau (like hellus, hello, bel, 
heau\ All the OP. forms appear in ME. (where cameil 
regularly became camnyl) ; but the ca/nelof OE. and ON F., 
being also most like the Latin, U the survivor.) 

L A large hornless xnrainant ouadniped, dis- 
tinguished by its hampetl back, long neck, and 
cushioned feet ; it is nowhere found wild, but is 
domesticated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
in tile arid regions of which it is the chief beast 
of bunlen. 

There are two distinct speciee, the Arabian or one-bumped, 
and the Bactrian or two-humped ; a lighter and fleeter 
variety of the former is known as the Dromedary. 


Trime bataille, -aile, aylle^J. c 1400 Maomdev. xxiiL aso 
My Ik of mares or of camayllcs or of oasca. c 1400 Apd, 
Loll. 45 Blind foolis, clensing fork k« knatt, but swelowyng 
be caniely. c 1440 Promp. Pan* . Camelle, or chameUe, 
camelus. c 1430 fVc. in Wr..Willcker 690 Hie camelus, a 
camyllc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 His knees were as 
harefe as the home of a camel. 1593 Shaka Rick. //, v. v. 16 
It is as hard to come, an for a Cainell To thred the posteme 
of a Needles eye. 1607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts 75 The 
wantonnes-s thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dancing 
Camel. 1699 Dampter s <1739) III. i. 384 His Neck 
small, and resembling a Camtnels. 1847 Carpfnter Zool. 

9 278 Well, therefore, ha.s the Camel . . been termed * the 
Ship of the Desert s86i Flor. Niuhtingai.r Nursing 71 
It IS the last straw that breaks the cutnel’s back. 

b. fig. A great awkward hulking fellow. 
s6o6 Smaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 271 A Dray man, a Porter, a 
very Cameil. — 11. i. 58 Do rudenes, do Cainell do, do 
0 . fig. in allusion to Mattheiv xxiii. 24 : Any- 
thing large and difficult to ‘swallow* or away with. 
UX380 WvciiR Wks. <1880) 173 Swolwynge ke grete 
c.'iinaile alhool.j 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Certm. 11. v.as 
Christians . mocked & nicknamed Puritans, except they can 
swallow the Cameil of Conformity. 1641 Miiton Ch. Govt. 
vi. (1851) 135 believe that your government strains 

in good earnest at the petty gnats of schisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Camel heiesie of Rome ? t86o L. 
Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 143 If the former was more 
than ' a gnat the latter was not less than ‘ a camel ’ of 
immorality. 

2 . tcihn. A machine for imparting additional 
buoyancy to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
cross bars, shoals, etc., otherwise impassable ; also 
for raising sunken ‘ihirs, removing rock.s, etc. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests provided with plugs and pumps. Water i.s admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and they arc then 
fitted and braced to the sides 01 the vessel, which they are 
sometimes shaped to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the vessel along with them. 

1716 Perry State 0/ Russ. 168 His. M.'ijesty ..sent a Per- 
son with me to shew me all the Camels (which are fl.at 
VeiLscls made to be fix'd 1 '> the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each side). 1709 in Naval C Aron. 
II. 283 Men of war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels. 
i8e< /hid. XIV. 2*7. 1847 A. Key Recov. //. M. S. Gorgon 
76 The construction of camels to be secured to the ship's bilge. 

1 t 3 . (Sec quot.) Ohs. 

1753 Chambers Cpcl. RnPP- n. v.. Camel is also a denomi- 
nation given to a kind of pit -coal, otherwise called canel. 

4 , attrib. and Comb., as camel-back, -hatlery, 
-corps, -driver, -gulper (see i c), -hide, -keeper, 
-load, -man, -path, -trunk ; also camel-backed, 
-faced, -haired, -like, -shaped adjs. 

i860 R. Noel Vacat, Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twelve, and twenty-four hours on *canic] bark at a stretch. 
1631 Wf.kver .Ane. Fun. Mon. 477 Crooked, crump- 
shouldrcd,or •Camell-backed. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. 

XX vi. (i84o> 227 Not that he was crookshouldered, or camel- 
backed. 1884] M acdonald in i9Mre7//. June 987 The blue- 
jackets of thc..*caincl-baltery poured a well-directed fire at 
..the redoubt. 1884 Gilmour Mongols 112 The *camel 
caravan usually does a good part of its travelling at night. 
i «84 Times 22 Nov., I’he *Camel Corps which marched from 
Assouan. i8z8 Kea rs Endym. 111. 473 To slake My greedy 
thirst with nectarous *camcl-draughts. i7»Hanway Trav. 
(1762) 1. Ill xxix. X25 The trifling conduct of the carriere and 
*camel-drivers. 1^ Southey Sir T. More II. 27 Father 
Cressy. the •Camel-gulpcr. 1807 Med. 7 ml. XVlI. 179 
*Camcl-raccd bovs and girls, and *camel-haired children. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 pai k^m hide Bath wit hors and 
*caiiie]-hidc. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Camelero, a *Camel 
keeper, a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhtm. N, T. (z6i8) 
500 Knees .. *Camcll-like in the curtesie which you giue 
unto his name. 1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 59/a A large 
camel-like protuVierance of fat on the top of their shoulders. 
1752 Hanwav Trav. (176a I. 111. xxx. 129 ^Camel-loads of 
clot'll. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. (1864) 68 Indi.Tn Merchants, 
with their . . ten Camels, and flue *Camel-inen. 1883 E. 
Arnold Pearls of Faith xxti. 79 Amru the camel-man lay 
dead. 1884 Daily News 27 Sept. 5/3 Two *camel memn- 
in to-oay to ask for food and 


gers. .came in t 


1 arms. 1804 Edin. 


Rev. XLI. 45 Beaten *camel-paths. 1660-3 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 390. 1 think it hard to find a Faith that can 
swallow any such ^Cornel-stories. 1854 Thackeray New- 
comes II. 294 A *camel trunk or two which have accom- 
panied him on many an Indian march. 

6. Sixecial comb. : camel- bird, name applied 
to the Obtrich ; camel -brown, an artificial fly 
used in angling ; camel-engine, i- sense a ; oamel- 
8;ut, the dri^ gut or intestines of a camel 
used to furnish strings for musical instruments; 
camera- hay, a sweet-scented grass or rush grow- 
ing in the East {Andropogon Schoenanthus ) ; 
camel'lnaect, a name given to members of the 
genus Mantis, from their elongated thorax $ 
oamel-kneed a., having hard or callous knees 
like those of a camels caused by much kneel* 


CAKSLZOir. 

ing ; camel -locust « camel -insect ; oamePa- 
toibbA ^ camel' s-hay\ oamera-itpaw, mold name 
for the Common Kush (Juncus conglomeratus and 
ejffusus) : oamel(*e)-tborn, a leguminous plant 
(jd/Aagi camelorum); oamel-tree, Acacia girafftB- 
Also CamelC 8 )-hajb. 

1771 T. Scorr 7 ob, note, The Ostrich is called by the Per- 
sians the *CameJ-Bird. 1787 Best Ang/ingioj September 
. . a *Camcl brown . a Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. 186 . Athessseum No. 1999. 249A A 
huge powerful *caniel-engine. mBBoL. Walmcr Ben-fJur 

S Languishing acacias and tufts of “camel-grass. 1879 
TAiNFR Music 0/ Bible la The Kinnor had, according to 
Fetis, nine strings of “camel-gut. 1597 Gerasd Herbal i. 
xxix. I r. 40 “Gimeis haie hath leaue.4 very like vnto Cy- 
perus. 17x6 Quincy Com/l. Disp. 81 Caniels-Hay is also 
frequently call'd the sweet Rush. x8ox Southey Thalaba 
v. xxxvi, Some “camel-kneed prayer-monger. 1598 Florio, 
Sauinance, squinanth, “cammeN meate, or sweet rush, 
which is very medicinable. 1578 Lyie Dodoens iv. Iii. 51 1 
The first kindc [of Rushes) is called in English, the Riish 
candle, or Candle rushe : “Camels sirawe. x6^ Topsfll 
Ffiurf. Beasts 74 1'here is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed, .and this seed is food for Camels.. It is 
therefore called “Camel-thorn. _ 1850 Lavard Ninet^eh xii. 

306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel-thorn. 

Ca*mel, V. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To camel 
it : to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 

1865 E. C. Ct-KTion Cruel Fort. II. 144 He had. camelled 
it through the deserts. xBIB$ IJ pool Da^y Post g ]an. 6/2 
To day I have heard ' fueled ' for taking in wood, and 
* cameled ' for using that ungainly beast in travel ling. 

Ca*melcade. nonce-wd. [after cavalcade."] A 
train of people on camels ; a caravan with camels. 

x886 Contemp. Rev. 860 The train . . overtakes the crawl- 
ing camelcade. 

Ca'meldom. nonee-wd. [sec -noM.] Tlie 
region of camels. 

xtta Daily Neitv 10 ] an. 4/6 Evolutions [of a camel]., 
which neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the oldest 
inhabitant of camcldoin had ever seen or heard of. 

Cameleer (kaumdlio j). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr. of L. cameldrius : see -eeb ] A 
camel-driver ; a cuirassier mounted on a camel. 

x8o8 A. Parsons Trav. Afr. iv. 76 The c.'imcliers (men 
who attend, feed, load, and unload the cameU). 1837 Dk 
Q uiNChY Revolt f Tartars (1862) IV. 148 A body of trained 
cameircrsj that is cuirassiers mounted on c.Tmrls, 1883 Lol. 
Warren in W. Besant /.fe Palmer xi. joy Six of these 
cameleers were of the Aligfit tribe. 

Cameleon, obs. form of Chameleon, 

Camel-hair : see Cambi/b-hajr. 

Cameline (kscm^lin, kse mlin), sb.^ Also 5 
kamelyDO, 5-6 oamelyn(e,6 camboline, 8 cam- 
lln, 9 comaline. [a. OF. camelin, ad. med.L. came- 
linum, f. cameHnus : see Camelin B a.] 
orig. A kind of stuff made (or supposed to be 
made) of camel’s hair : cf. Camlet. Also the trade 
name of a modem fabric. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 7 167 And dame Abstinence . . Toke of a 
robe of kamclyne, And gan hir gracche I? graithej as a 
bygynne. 0x4^ Ads qf Lhrtst, MS. AaUiL 1x307, f. 97 
(Halliw.) The cloth was ryLhe and ry3t fyn, The chaumpe 
it was of red canielyn. cx^5o Foe. in Wr.-Wi)lrkcr 569 
CamelinnSj camclyn. x8M Rtpon Chron. 4 Sept, a/6 (Advt.) 

Wc can suit every taste in Cameline Prints, 

b. A gannent made of this material. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 261 The Tallipoies go very 
strangely apparelled with one camboline or thinne cloth 
next to their body of a browne colour, xyay A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. I. i. 15 A Gown, called a Camlin ; it is 
made of Camels Hair, or of their Sheeps Wooll. 1837 Lard- 
NKR Steam Commun. n*. India 114 Incir dre.sg consists of 
a camaline, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle. 

Cameline (kse m^ldin), sb.^ [a. F. cameline 
(in mod.L. camelina). Littre says ‘ the sauce is 
doubtless named from the plant’. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chamaelinum, 
corresp. to Gr. *xfib^^ihivou * dwarf flax*.)] 

1 . A genus of cruciferous plants ; spec, the * Gold 
of pleasure* {(Camelina saliva). Also attrih. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxxv. 404 The oyle of the seede of 
Cameline or Myagrum . . doth cfeare and polish the skinne 
from all roughness^ x^ Florio, Miag^, the herbe Ca- 
meline. ri865 in Circ. 1. 105/2 Cameline or Dodder oil 
is extracted from the seeds of the Camelina saliva. 

2 . * A certaine daintie Italian sauce* (Cotgr.). 
c 1400 Lihtr Cocorum (i86a) 30 pis is sawce fyne, pat men 
calles camejyne. 

Cameline (kac-m^Uin), a. [ad. L. catneltnus 
f. camelus Camel : see -inb 1 .] Belonging to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. 

*863 W. G. Palsgrave Arabia I. i. 39 The loss of his old 
master and cameline companions gives him no regret. 

t Camelion* Obs. Also 5 oamalyon. [As a 
word app. the same as Chameleon, but in the 
14th c. taken as made ifp of camel + lion, and 
identified with camelo-pard^ A camelopard or 
giraffe. 

S38a Wvclip Deni. xiv. 5 Phlgarg, ori^en, camelion [z^ 
camelioun], that is a beest liik a camele 111 the heed, in thr 
bodi to a paard, and in the nek to an horse, in the feet to a 
bugle; and pardelun, that is, a iitil pard. {F'ulg. tragela- 
phum, pygargum. orygem, cainelopardalam ; Douay the 
pygargue. the wild beefe, the cameloparde ; i6xt the py- 
garg, ana the wild ox, and the chamois.) 13187 Treviba 
Higdon (1865) 1 . X59 Camelion is a flekked b^t in colour 
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llche to m lupard. ^1400 Stntdtm^ 1008 Wilde beeetet 
bloode. Of Ti|pe, Antilope, and of Canal yon. 153s Covaa- 
DALS Dtut, XIV. 5 Vnioorno, Origen and Canelion. 

[W^iif appeara to have had before him a Latin text 
reading camtliofardalum ; this he mutoolc for two words, 
rendering camelea * canelion* (with a deicription identify, 
ing it with the giraffe), and pardatum * pardalun, that U a 
litil pard*. But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
latter, thus taking 'canelion' as the translation of the whole 
camelopardaium : this was followed by Coverdale.] 

Oamelion, obs. form of Chameleon. 
Ca'meliBh, a. [f. Camel -f .ishL] . Of the 1 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 

Hence Oft'meUshtieEN. 

1883 P. Robinson Harml. BeastSf Camelishness is a term 
of abuse for one who is obstinate past all reasoning. 

Ca*inellBt. nonce-word. [f. Camel + -wt.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

1863 Miss Power j 4 rafi. Days ^ N ". 2x7 They, the camels, 
are patience itself, say the camelist>. 

tCa'meller. Oh. rare-^. [f. Camel - t'-EBi, 
probably after F. came Her.] A cameleer. 

s6s5 G. Sandys Truv. 237 Our Companions had their 
cradles struck down through the negligence of the Camellers. 

Camellia (kame'lii). [Named (by T.innaeus) 
after Kamel (latinized Camellus)^ a Moravian 
Jesuit who described the botany of the island of 
Luzon. (Often mispronounced as came lia.)] A 
eenus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tea 
lamily(7>r«r//w//i/2r^«!), remarkable for the beauty 
of their dowers, and chiedy natives of China and 
Japan. Also attrib., as in camellia-house^ -tree. 
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i7« in Chamuehs Cycl. Supp. x83a Vfg. Suhst. Food 
9oa We are iiidehted to China for. .species of the Camellia, 
Poeoni^ and Rose. 1873 Oliver /CUm. Bot. 147 The 
favourite Camellias of our plant-hoanes, evergreen shrubs 
introduced from J.^an. .88;, 1 .ADY Oka.<;sky J he Trades 
41 Camclha*trees of. . gigantic proportions. 

Camelopard (ka.‘‘mel^,pa!jd, kame'l^pajd). 
Also 7 -o ; and i^eiron.) 6 oameleoparde, 7-9 oa- 
meleopard; also (in Latin foim) oainelopardus, 
•pardalis, and oamelopardal. [ad. L. camclo- 
parduSf -pardalis^ Gr. /eafirjKovhpUaKis, f. tsafxrjKos 
Camel + irdpSa\is Pard : so Fr. camtUopard. 
Confusion with leopard led to the eironcous early 
spelling cameleopard in mcdL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as ca mel- leopard. 
See also Camelion.] 

1 . An African ruminant quadruped with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly c.illed (Jirakke. 

. *393 Trrviha Barth. De P. A*, xvin. xx. (1495' 780 Came, 
leopardus hyghte cainclcopardalis also, and hathe the heed 
of a caniell.,and speckes of the Perde. xsya Bossewkll 
Armorie 11. 53, P. bearcth Or, a Cameleoparde, Sable, 
Maculd d'Araent. 2602 Chester Love's Mart, ewiii, The 
Horse, Cameleopard, and strunu pawd lieure, I'he Ape, the 
Assc, and the moiit fcarcfull Dearc. 2609 Kihle (Douay) 
Deut. xiv. 5 The pygargue, the wild beefe, the camclo- 
parde. 1623 Purciias Pdgr. I. vi. i. 464 The Ciraffa or 
CaineluparJalis, a beaste not often scene. 2633 H. Cogan 
Dtod. Sic. 104 ^'hose beasts called Cameleopards are pro- 
created of them whose name they bear. 2708 Mottlux 
Rabelais v. xxx. 1 1737) 141 Hysena^s, CamelopardaU. 2769 
Cartkrkt in Ph/l. Trans. LX. 97 Inclosed I nave sent you 
the drawing of a Camelopardalis. 2776 Gibbon Ded. 4 A". 
1. 350 CamiHopards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the plains of. . A^thiopia. 2840 Macaulay 
Ranke t hss. (18 si) II. laS When camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the ^'lavian amphitheatre. 

2 . Astr. A northern circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Mmor and Cassiopeia. 

Penny Cyi 1 . VI. loi/a Camelopardalus, tne camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Ilevelius. 

Camelopa rdel. ^tr. [f. prec.] A heraldic 
animal, hgured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 2830 in Robson Hist. Heraldry. 

Camelot, obs. form of Camlet. 

Camelry (kscmelri). [f. Camel + -ht (in sense 
I after cavalry).] 

1 . Troops mounted on camels. 

1834 Liddell & Scott Greek Lex. s. v. ndfifiXocp A itdfAifAor» 
like 4 itrirof, the camels in an army, as one might say the 
camelry. 1883 Ci. A Simcox Latin Lit. 11. vi. iv. 176 It 
was CrcESUs >1^0 frightened his enemy’s cavalry by his 
camelry. 2884 Times % July 5 General Bulleraiid the second 
half of the ‘ Light Camelry ' . . left Assouan to-day. Ibid. 26 


July ia/3 The Camelry is a new force in the British Army. 
It IS neither, properly speaking, cavalry nor infantry.. A 
special flag hud, therefore, been invented representing a 
black cam^ rampant upon a w'hitc ground. 

2 . * A place where camels are laden and unladen.' 

188a in Annandalk Imperial Diet. 

Camel’s hair. Also oamel-halr. 

1 . The hair of the camel. (But cf. Camel-tarn.) 

c 1315 Metr. Horn. 10 Wit camel hare was ho cledde. Ibid. 

42 A1 men wist that knew sain Jon, That he hauid camel 
har him upon, c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 3 Joon 
was clokiu wi|> camele hecr. x6xx Bible Matt. iii. 4 The 
same lohn had his raiment of camels haire. 1858 Simmond.s 
Diet. Trade s. v., Camcl’s-hair is much longer than sheep’s 
wool, and often as flne as silk. s86o O. W. Holmes Elsie PI 
(2887) 67 A camel’s-hair scarf. 

2 . The long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 
to make artists* paint-brushes. Also attrib.p as 
in cameK^s) hair brushy pencil. 

1772 Smuaton in PhiL Trans. LXI. 906 Take a middling 


camel's hair pencil iIbs Hons Eaety-day Bk. I. 347 H« 
could not procure cameU* hair pencils. iSflB Simmomm 
Diet. Trade, Camei-hair Pencil, a small brush used by 
painters in water-colours, made of badgers* hair, camela 
hair, or other suitable material. 1839 Guluck & Timbb 
Paint. 995 Brushes mode of red sable, and also the squiirel 
—or ' camel hair * as it is called. 

Camal-yaim. \\aVto^kameel£arn,'DvL.kem€ls^ 
hoar, Ger. kdmelhaar : aup. trom a mistaken 1 
notion: cf. Camlet and Mohair.] Yam made 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yam. 

1670 Bk. ^ Rates, Yame Camel, or Mohair Yarne. 

Camemille, obs. form ol Camomile. 

Camanas. Log^ic. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the second mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal negatives. 

1832 Whateley Logic (ed. 9) 42 Camenes, viz. (earn) 
every A is B ; ieu) no B is C ; therefore ies) no C U A 

Camao (kse‘mf». [a. It. camio, cammh, cor- 
resp. to med.L. camnmus (Hu Cange) : of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on e. 

The mod.F. camie (masc.) is ad. It. cameo (also eammeo, 
both in Florio 161 iU Older F. forms were camehu, cameu, 
camaheu, camakieu, gamahieu (whence MHG. ghmahen), 
camakier.camayeu, and camaten still in use, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camairu in t8th c. Sp. has cama/eo (in 
Minslieu i693> Pg. cama/eo (alliO acc. to Diez eame/eto, 
cama/eu); med.L had camahnius (in England) 2993, 
camakotuSp camahelusp camaheu, X4th c. ; Du Cange has 
also camasit, camaynns, camayx ; camams (Lives of Ab- 
bots of St. Albans). Some of these, possibly all, are formed 
from the modern langs., though the relations ^tween the 
earliest known forms, med.L. camahotus, and OF. camehu, 
cameu, all found in EnghsHd in X3th c. documents, are un- 
certain. Of the derivation nothing is yet known : guesses 
may be seen in Mahn, Diez, and Littr^] 

A precious stone having two layers of different 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
relief, while the lower serves as a ground. For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etc., and especially the sardonyx, * a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallel layers 
of white and red chalcedony*, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 
ground. Thence extended to all lapidary's work 
of the same kind ; and in modem times (‘ by 
abuse ' Littr^ says) to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer. 

tiaaa Ornamenta Eccl, Samm in Register S. Osmund 
(1884) li. 229 Item capa una . . brodata cum morsu argent, 
in quu continetur lapis unus cameu . Item capa una. cum 
morjiu argent, in quo continelur magnus camehu 
ytsttai. Thesaur. S. Pauli (Monast. Angl. III.) Scptcra 
annuloB auri, novem cum saphyria . . unum cum camafiuto. 
2530 Palsgr. 909/3 Camuse, precioua atone, chamahievx. 


>554 in Bristol Wills 293 My Ryng w*^ A white camfeo. 
2590 Dane FT tr. Comines (16x4) 257 A ring set with a 
camde 1 2362 Hoby tr. Castighonds Covrtyer (1577) 

G j a, (jlde coyncs, cameaearZ-ocH], grauiiiga. x6^ Lassels 
I'^oy. Italy 1 . 137 Rich jewels, strange atonea, cameos, 

R ictures. 1747 Dingley in Phil. Trans. Xl.IV. 506 The 
lerit both of Intaglio's and Cameo’s. 2737 Kevslkr 
Trav. (1760) 11. 27 Twoexquisite cammei. xypa ’ix H. Wal- 
poi.K Vertue's A need. Paint, (1786; 1. 237 The ring which 
Henry sent . . to Cardinal WoKey, was a Cameo on a ruby 
of the king himself, 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Card., The bold 
cameo speaks, the soft intaglio thinks 1823 Mar. Edgeworth 
Patron. 1. xvi. 369 A woman's accomplishment . . ought to 
be. as Dr. South expresses it, mote in intaglio than in 
camco. 1865 Athenaeum 38 June 127/3 Cameos and in- 
Uglios, ancient and modern. 2872 Miss Yongb {titled 
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Cameos from English Histoiy. 2874 Wkstkopp Precious 
Stones 45 Sardonyx, .the Occidental variety . . for camei. 

attrib. i860 Print. Trades Jml, No. 39. 30 The Cameo 
colour stamping-pres-s. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. (1878) 
219 Her car of cameo shell. 2883 Glasgtnu Weekly Her. 5 
May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiuil colourings at Shd. 

Camera (kse m^ra). [a. L. camera {camara) 
vault, arched chamber, * Gr. teapapa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L. in sense * cham- 
ber’, as also It., Pg. camera, Pg., Sp. camara, 
Pr. cambra, F. camore, chambre\ see Chamhrr. 
Used in Kng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
popularized in connexion with photography.] 

II 1 . In Latin sense : An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Given in mud. Diets., but probably 
not in Eng. use, exc. in such cases os * the Camera* 
of the Rndcliffe Libraiy at Oxford. 

2708 Krrsby, Camera, (L) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an Upper-Chamber or Gallery. >730-8 Bailey, Camera. 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus. Hooks) 
sigriifles chamber-mu-sick, or musick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and publick consorts. 
2863 Ox/. Univ. Cal. 6^ The building known till lately as 
* the Radcliffe Library* is now u.scd as a Reading Room in 
connection with the Bodleian Library under the name of 
'Camera Bc^leiana*. [In the Latin Statute of 2856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera.} 

b. ‘ Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 
judge*8 chamber* (Tomlins) ; hence the phrase 
in camerd', i e. in the judge*s private chamber, 
instead of * in open court *. 

II 2 , In reference to Italy and Spain : A cham- 
ber ; a council or legislative chamber ; one of the 
departments of the papal curia. 


f iyn Lmd, Com. ya/BM/t A Declaration i«ad. . W the Srcm- 
tary of tlie Camera, il^ Downm Lett. 1 . 343 The Canu^ 
or Chamber, adjoiniim the body of the church, c on tai n s 
ten large frescoes Iw RapbaeL 1841 Sfalduio Itafy f It, 
/el in. 1x4 The Camera or Treasury, whose president, 
the Camerlengo, is assisted by the Auditor, the Treasurer- 
general, and Assessors. 

d. optics. Short for camera obscura (lee 4 a). 
27aT"5z Chambrrs Cycl. s. v. Camera Obeesim, Another 
portable camera may be thus made. 2760 Sterns TV. 
Skandydj^^) 1 . 233 Others. . will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera. 2770 Court Miec, Apr., In the plate we have 
represented the different sojts of cameras. Fig. 1 u of the 
first kind . . or camera obecura. 1843 Atkemwum aa Feb. 
909 . x 8 j 8 Foster Phye. in. ih 397 1 ne eye is a camera, 
b. That foim used m photography. 

2840 K Riddle SH. 4 Hat. Phiioe. 11844) 359 Producing 
pictures with the aid of the Camera, by tnc.jprooess 01 


foim used m photography. 

4 Nat. Phiioe. 11844) 359 P 
aid of the Camera, by thc.jpi 


S ictures with the aid of the Camera, by thc.jprooess 01 
f . Daguerre, R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 36 The photo- 
graphic picture, i^ich is invisible when the j^late is taken 
from the Camera 2839 Sala Tw. round Clock xxx He 
throws the curtain of the camera over his head. 

4 . Oa-mera obecu ra [L.; lit * dark chamber *]. 
a. Optics. An instrument consisting of a dark- 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex lens, forming an image 
of external objects on a surface of paper, ghi^ 
etc., placed at the focus of the lens. 

\xlMPhU. Trans. III. 741.] 2797 31 CHAMBBRsCwrf. s.v., 
Coniitruction of a portable camera obscura 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 937 Various sorts of camera obsciiraa 28aa 
Imisoh Sc. if Arts. 955 The eye is. no more than a camera 
obscura. 2842 Emerson Miec. (1853) 9x5 The Daguerreo- 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate. x87aKNicMT-'' 
Ptet. Mech.p Camera obecura.. uea described by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1300 . . Baptista Porta, in 2589, mentions it in 
his book on * Natural Magic*. 

b. lit. Dark cliamber or room. 

27*5 Pope Let. to E. Blount 9 June, When you shut the 
doors of this grotto, it becomes on the instant, from n luminous 
room, a Camera obecura. 2733 Richardson Grandieon 
(1782) HI. xviL 144 Shall l..iiiake a Lover’s Camera 
Obscura for you T 

6. Oa'xnera lu’cida [L. ; lit. 'light chamber*, 
after camera obscura]. Optics, i-a. (see quot. 
1753) Obs. b. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed beneath the instrument, whilst the eye at 
the same time can see directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced. 

[2668 Hook in Phil. Trans. 111 . 741.] 2733 Ciumrhrs 
Cycl Su/p.p Camera Luetda, a contrivance m Dr Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wait in a 
light room, either by day or night. 2891 Brewster Optics 
xH I 195 Camera Lucida . . invented oy Dr. Wollaston . . 
has come into very general use for . . copying and reducing 
drawings. 2831 Cell Pompeiana I . v 79 'rhe original draw- 
ing as obtained by the camera lucida. 

Camerade, -ado, obs. torms of Comrade. 
Ca'meral, a. [a. Ger. kameral, ad. med.L. 
camerdl-is, f. camera in its late sense of 'chamber, 
bureau'.] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
'chamber* ; relating to the management of the state 
property (in Germany). Hence Ca:merRll'Mtio 0., 
Ca:merali'Etics sb. jhl. (in Latin form cameralia). 

xy 6 a tr. Buechin^e Svet. Geog. IV. 203 The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer i» connected. Ibid. IV. 532 The Aniptskcller. . 
looks to . . oeconomical and cameral matters. 1830 W. 
Taylor Germ. Poetry III. 949 G0the..wa9 ennobled ia 
2789 with the appointment of Cameral President. 

Cameral, variant of Cambrel. 

Camera'nloua, a. nonce-word. [f. L. camera.] 
Chamber-. 

1791 T. Twining Country Clergym. (288a) 147 Private 
cameranious fiddlings and singings. 

Camerate (kse-m^rA), a. Zool. [ad. L. earner- 
at-us, taken ns 'chambered* (see next).] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered ; -iCAMEBATED a. 

2543 Tbaheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. xxi. 33 Some [exitures, 
i. e. aoscesseslare called camcrat^bycause they have many 
concavites and chambers. 2882 Cleland Evolution iiL 83 
Camerate eyes found in the invertebrata. 
t Ca'iaeratef tt. Obs. [f. L. cameral- ppl. 
stem of camerare to vault, f. camera : see -ate 8.] 
Irons. 'I'o vault, to arch. 

16x3 CocKERAM, Camerate, to side, or vault. 2636 Blount; 
Camerate, to vault, sell, or make an Arch or Roof. 

Camerated (kse merdttd), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Arch. Aiched, vaulted, ’i Obs. 

2678 Phillips, Camerated, vaulted, or arched, a term 
used in Architecture. 2708 R. Hatton Nnu View Loud. 
11. 363/x The roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. 18x7 D. Hugiiu>n Walks tkrd London 287 The roof 
of the interior is camerated. 

2 . Zool. Divided into chambers (as some shells). 
2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 547/1 The camerated portion of 
the shell. 28^ Woodward Mollusca (2856) 77 Shell ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuncled. 

Cameration (ksemerFi'Jon). fad. L. camera- 
tidn-em vaulting, f. canurdre ; or f. Camerate v.] 
1 . Arch. Vaulting, arching. ? Obs. 

2664 F.vei yn tr. Freart'e Archit. (R.) Wliere two arches 
intersect, which is the stronj^st manner of cameration. 1712 
Baii ey, Cameration, Vaulting or Arching. 2733 Johnson. 

fb. Surg. An old tcim ( — Galen’s leapbpwpa) 
for a fracture of the skull where the bones appear 
arched. 
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I73» 6 In Baii-sv. iMi Syd. Soc, Lr.r., Cameraiifin ; 
■ynonyinous with Camarotit. 

2 . / 4 >ol, Division (of a shell, etc.) into chambers. 
1879 Huxlrv a Hat, Imv. Ah. xiL 658 'fhe camcration of 
the HKeicton. 

tCamerella, obs.rare-^. [it. and med.J>. 
dim. of tamera.J A little chamber. 

1^3 Cath. Angl. 5a A camcrelle, ca$ntrglla, 

Camerie, var. of Camkhv. 

Camerige, cameriko, ol>s. ff. Cambric. 
Camerine: see Camauink. 

Ca*meriBt. mnce^ivd. [app. a. F. cam^risU 
chamber > woman, ad. It. camtrista^ f. camera 
chamber] Chamber-woman. la<ly’8 maid. 

itjB New Month. Mafc. Lll. 515 The fraternal cainirict 
attained the hair of her Mster with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the (art of a ^erinirie artiste. 

Gunoroilian ika^mer^u-nian'', a. and sb. [f. 
the name L ameron + -Ian.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Richard ('ameron. his tenets, or his followers. 
B. sb. A follower of Richard Cameron, a noted 
Scottish Covenanter and held preacher, who re- 
jected tite indulgence granted to nonconfumdng 
ministers and lormally renounced allegiance to 
Charles II. His followers afterwards constituted 
the i)ody called the 'Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland'. 

16908. K. DUt. Cant. Cmv, Camcronians^ Ficld-Con- 
vcnticlm (in Scotland'. 1691 Luiiheli. // ri^ (18^7) 
11. vsro I’he Caiiirronians pretend neither to acknowledge 
king William or king James, hut king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 APol. CUr^y Scot. 15 Camero- 
nian Zealots in the Western Shires. _ 1616 ScaiT Old Mart. 
liiirod .The religions sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, 
was at th.it time much noted fur austenty and devotion. 
1886 W. («. Blaikik in Diet. Nat. Htog. %. v. R. C auurou, 

It ought to l>e .added that the ‘ reformed preshyterians * 
declino the term ‘ Cameronian although to this day it is 
allied to them in popular use. 
i Cameroniiin I\egimcnt\ Ihc title of the old 
abth Regiment of Foot in the Hritish Army (now 
the 1st llatialinn of the Scottish Rides), formed 
originnlly of the Cameronians and other Preshy- 
tenans who rallied to the cause of William III, 
and fought at the Hattie of Killiccrankie. 

1848 Macaiji ay IfUt. Eng. xiii. 
t Camery. ? Obs. A disease of horses, in which 
pimples appear on the palate ; the ft ounce. 

157a Mascai l Govt. Cattle (1637) 16 a, Caiiiene. is in his 
mouth vcriomed. 1610 Markham Mattery. 11. xxvii. 361 
The Camery or Frounce in horses, arc small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the ^lal.ite lyay Bkaulkv bam. Dict.y 
Camery or Frounce, a dii^teinpcr in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in the palate of a horse's mouth 

Carnes e, var. ol CAMMfH, Obs. \ see also Camibb. 
Came-stone, another form of Cam-stonk. 

1615 Sir R Buyi c in l.itmore Payers (1886; 1 . 90, I gave 
him a came stone for his arms. 

Camestres. /.Oi^c. A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in wiiich the major premiss is a 
universal affirmative, the minor premiss and the 
conclusion universal negatives. 

1551 T. WiiJioN Logique Hj.*!, Ca. The Christian right- 
eou.snesse is the purenesse of the mynde. meet. To 
weare a tipete, a coule, a sh.iiien cioune is not the purenes 
of the ininde. tres. Therforc the outwardeatlyre is not the 
Christian nghteousiicsse. 1870 Bowkn Logic vii. scjo. 

Cameayd, var. of Camoihkd, Obs. 

Carney lie, Camfeo, obs. ff. Camel, Cameo. 
Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc , obs. ff. Camphor. 
tCa-mfering,///. a. obs 

iSSa Stanyhorst Ainets I )»<1 (Arb ^^Thcyrc Verses in 
c.'iinfering wi-«e run liar-.lie and rough. |Cf. Skro^sk. IVord- 
bk. (E. D. S.)Ca»ifienng, mettlesome, high-spirited.] 
Camforye, Camlrey, obs. (T. Comiuky. 
IlCu&ioii. Obs. [F. camion a cart on low 
wheels, also in OK. chamion : see Litire.] A 
truck or wagon formerly used for transpoiting 
cannon. In mod. Dicta. 


t Ca'miflf oamilS. Obs, [Spenser's word was 



priest's surplice*, F. chemise (ONF. kemise) 
late L. camisia, camisa linen tunic, alb, shirt (see 
Chrmise) ; or else the cognate It. cAmice surplice. 
It is hardly likely that he anew the Oriental qamtf 
or Camibe (see below).] A light loose dress of 
silk or linen ; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 

1596 Spknser F. (?. II. ill 36 And [she] was yclad, for heat 
of scorching aire, All in a silken Camus lilly whight. Jbid. 
V. V. a [The Ani^n) All in a Camb light of purple silko 
Woven uppoo with silver, subtly wrought, 

Various foreign forms of the word eamista: 
oamesa, oamlsa, oamlsola, occur casually. 

B. E. Diet. Cant, CfW^ Camesat a Shirt or Shift. 
1796 Sthdum SurinasH 11 . xx. 89 The rest of his [a rebel 
negro's] dress is a camisa, tied around his loina like a hand- 
kerchief. sBmk Scott Ta/itman xv, His. .person was wrap, 
ped in the folds of his cambeia, or ample gown of linen. 

Camlsa'de. AAV. Obs. or arch. [a. F. eami- 
sacie.] «Cami8aiio. 

i960 Daus tr. Steidamds Cmmn. a68 a, The Emperonr at- 
tenipteth the matter by a Oinisade in the night, and 


chooseth out of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almalmes 
and Spanyardes, & oomaundeth them Co put on wnyte 
shines ouer their hamessc. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Amglo» 
Lot. 80 Others were to set uoon to give a camisade to the 
camp. 1819 Scott Leg . Montrot* xiii, *lt was a pretty 
camisade, 1 doubt not . . a very sufficient onslaught.' 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. i. 56 s8^ Reader a8 May 678 Tni 

word 'Camisade* .. had its origin in the surprise of a 
French post near Reb^c by the Marquii de Peacaire; the 
Marquis's men on that occasion having worn whice'ahirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them. 

Ca muia'dO. MU. Obs. or arch. Also 6 cam- 
maasado, oanmeeado, oamisada, 7 camiBado, 
8 oamlsoado. [ad. Sp. camifada^ camisada^ f. 
camisa shirt : lit. * an attack in one's shirt * : see 
Camih, Chemise, and -ai>o ; also Canvasado.] 

1 . A night attack ; originally one in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutual recognition. (A very common 
word in 16-1 7th c.) 

1948 W. Patten F.jcyed. Scot/, in Arb Gamer III. 80 Of 
whom, in a enmisado. .his Lordship killed above eight nun- 
dred. 1566 Gascoigne Jocasta Wits. 91 By night 1 wil the 
cAinma^sado give. 1575 Churchyard Ckiyyes (18171 
‘J he F'rencli came fuith, at midnight .. As (hough they 
would a cambado make. 1979 Fenton Guicciatd. xii. 
f^S 99 .* 554 Ranse de Cere, .gaue them a CamnesAdo in their 
judging. 1998 Barret Tkeor. ICar ret Glohs. 249 C nmitada^ 
a SpanuJi word, and doth signifie the inuestitig or putting 
on of a shirt ouer the souldiers apparcll or armour ; the 
which b vsed in the night lime, when any suddaine ex- 
ploit . . is to be put in practise vpon the enemy. 1663 
Fh^e/Ium or O. CronnveU 83 Not dreaming of such 
a Caniisado. 17x1 De For Caro/fVr (1840) 106 The 

garrison ..gave us several camisadoes. 1865 Carlyle 
Frtdk. Gi. V. XIII. xiii. las Prince Kail, .has been on march 
ail night, intending a mght-attack or caniisado. 

b- A’- 

1965 Jewel Reyl. Harding (161 1) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Reac ler) be of good chccre. All this is but a camisado : 
These be but visards: they bee no faLes. t^8 Butler 
Hud. III. ii. 29/) .Some for eriga^^ing to suppress The Camis- 
ado of SurplH TH . More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, than Gospel- Light. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . iv. 
vii. ai6 A caniisado, or shirt-tumult, every where. 

2 . {et^oneously') The shirt worn over the armour 
in a night attack. 

t6i8 .Sir R. Williams Actions Lmve Countr. 82 (T.) Some 
two thousand of our best men, all in cainisadons with scal- 
ing ladders. Ibid. 83 Their armours and camisadoes : 1 
mean the shirts that covered their armours. 

tCamisard, camisar. fa. F. camisa td, f. 
Pr. camisa shirt- + Aid > : ci. Camibadk.] ‘Name 
given to the C'alvinist insuigents of the Cevennea, 
during the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes* (Littre). Also a/lrtb. 

tiax Land. Gaz. No. 3908/3 Accounts .of the Successes of 
the < !!!aniisars against the French King’s Forces. Ibid. 


White ^amisars, or the Florentines. 1710 Stefi e ft Ad- 
dison Tatter No. 357 l» la Brownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and (he like. 18x6 Kkatincf. Trav. 1 . 
^ They could effect little in a midnight warfare against 
Camisardf. 1881-3 Sc**afk Reltg. F.ncycl. I. 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradually melted away. 

Ca’iniflated/^/. a. rare—'*. Sec (jiiots. 

X731 Baii.^ voI. Ii, Camisated^ cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, surplice or shirt. 1799 Johnson, Cntnisated, dresiscd 
with the shirt outward. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Camisoia : see Camib, Chemise. 

II Cami8e» camias (kiimrs). Also (in Byron) 
oamese. [Arab, under-tunic, shirt ; 

occurring In the Koran, but generally thought to 
be ad. L. camisia^ camisa : see Cam is, Ciikmisb ; 
Mahn suggests Skr. kshauma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

i8ia Byron Ch. liar. 11. Tambourgi ii. Oh I who is more 
brave than a dark SuHote, In his snowy camese and hb 
shaggy capote ? c 1890 Nat. Encycl. I. 337 The national 
costume of the lower orders fin Afghanistan] b..a large 
shirt, * camiss worn over the trowsers, reaching down to 
the knees. •**» Sala Tsu, round Clock 143 The Su- 

liote of the fruitship, in his camise and capote. 1869 S. 
Evans Bjtt. Fabiads MS. 105 Snow-white tne camise. 

Camisole (kse-misJal). [a. F. camisole, ad. Sp. 
camisoia, dim. of camisa shirt ; see Chemise.] 

!1 1 . A kind of sleeved jacket or jersey. 

18x6 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVl. i. 213 They wore short 
camisoles, liu/ar-sabres. x8s8 G. W. Bridges Ann. Jatnaica 
11. XIII 131 Columbus found, .amultitude. .naked, or clothed 
only in a species of camisole. 

2 . A loose jacket worn by women when dressed 
in negligee. 

i8a8 Thackeray JhaM . Fair II. ▼. 56 Mrs. O'Dowd the 
good house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole. 
1897 C. BrontE Professor I. viil. 134 She seldom wore a 
gown— only a shabby cotton cami.so1e. 

3 . A Strait-jacket, formerly put upon lunatics. 

x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ca*miBter« Thieves' cant. [f. Camis in sense 

surplice * (? termination suggested by minister ). 1 
A cler^Tnan, a minister. 

i8sx M ayhbw Land, Labour 1 . 931 (HoppeX 

Camisado, var. of Camisado. 

Oamle. Obs. cf. Cbamelson and Cameliom. 

c iioe M AUNOKV. 380 There ben also in that contree manys 
Camles that U a lytille best as a goot, that is wylde, k. ha 
ll^thc be the Eyr, and etethe nought ne diynketne nought, 

Camlee, camly, var. Cumblt, Indian blanket. 


Camlet (kermis), sb. Forms: 5 ohamlyt, 
ohamelet(t» 5-6 ohamlett, 5-7 oliain(e)lot, 6 
ohambelot^ <^7 ohamblet(t, 6-8 oliamlet^ 6 -g 
oamblet, 7ohaniolet, camelott, oamlott, 7- 8 oa- 
melot, 7- camlet, [app. immediately from French : 
Littr^ cites ehamelot ijith c., camelot i6th c. ; 
Cotgr. translates F. cameict, * chamlet * ; Du Cange 
has med. L. camclotum; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edwaid IV hoye chameleit, and the spelling with 
cham- was the prevalent one in English till after 
the Restoration. The ultimate origin is obscure ; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Europeans) withr/xmr/, as if stuff made of camel's 
hair; but there is reason to think it wasori^nally 
the Arabic khamlat, from kkaml ; Marco Polo (ed. 
Yule) 1 . 348 (Skeat). Khaml, khamlat, is ex- 
plained by Lane as 'the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; khamlat , by 
Johnson, as 'camclot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy *. Ac- 
cording to Littrd, the Journal officiel of 1874, P- 
3220/1, says camelot is so called from the Arabic 
seil el kernel, the Angora goat ; cf. Camel- yarn.] 

A name originally applied to some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwaids to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many limes over. ' A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and camel's hair ; it is now 
made with wool and silk * (J.). ' A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yam* (Ure). It is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of camel's hair ; but in 
the 16th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 
the Angora goat. 

According to Beck, Drafters Diet., ‘ In [the] production [of 
camlets], tiie ch.'ingcs havr been rung with all materials in 
nearly every possible combination ; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair woof 
..Those of our day have had cotton and linen introduced 
into their cuniposition. They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and weft, of double warp, and suine- 
times with double weft also 

r 1400 Eyiyh. (Turnh. 1843) 114 Wer ther of gold any 
clothes fownde. .Or was ther any chamlyt or satyn a t4*3 
InsK \Cardrobe Hen. /F (Draper’s Dicl.\ Seven yards of 
red chamictt at 13;. 44^. the remnant X4R3 Jar. I. Kingts 
(). clvii, 'i'heresawe I. .For ehamelot, the camel full of hare. 
XA7a Act X3 Ediv. IV, iii, Satens S.ircenetz ft Taricrons • 
Cnamelcttisft auties Draps de soie, ft dore ft .sole. 153S-3 
Act 24 Hen. 17 //, xiii, Silke, chamblet, or taffata 1578 
Florio sst Fruites 10, I wil buy . . Velvet, Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, Makadowe, Chambelot. 16x9 G. Sandys frati. 15 
Natolia affoording great store of Chamolels .and Grogeraiiis. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chamlet s, and other of cloth of gold. 1635 Swan Syec. M. 
(1670) 308 Cainhlct ..of Camels hair ns some do afliriii. 
16^ Evelyn Diary (18711 64, I went to see their manu- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chambletts. x68o Mohuen Geog. Rcct (1685) 337 
Famous . . for good Chamlets. 17x4 Gay Trivia 1. 46 
Show’rs soon drench the Camlet's cockled Grain. X7»7 Dk 
For Eng. Tradesm. xxvi. (1841) 1 . a66 Camlets Horn Nor- 
wich. 1796 Nugent Gr. Tour 1 . 98 Here [I-cyden] they 
make . . camblets, tho’ inferior to those of (ircat Britain. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11 . 35 Stuffs made from the hair 
of [the Angora goat] are well known among us by the name 
of camlet. x8ix J. Smyth /’ rrtc/ Mohair, .is 

commonly imported ready spun, and is woven into camblets. 
x8i5 Elphinstonb Acc.Caubul (1842) 11 . 87 The tents., 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coarse camlet. 

b. IValered {water) camlet', camlet with a wavy or 
watered surface ; cf. Fr. camelot A ondes (Cotgr.). 

1996 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 45 Wav'd upon, like water 
ehamelot. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 338 The waued water 
Ch.amelot, was from the beginning esteemed the richest 
and braucst wearing. 1694 Bacon Neva Atl. (1650) 3 A 
Gowne..of a kinde of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Azure Colour. 1658 Rowland Mouffets Theat. Ins. 961 
Wings .-Ls if it were watered Chamblet 17x0 D'Urfky Pills 
(x 879> VI. 95 A watered Camlet Gown she had. 

O. A garment made of camlet. Also fig. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. Vlll, v. iv. 93 You i* th' Chamblet, get 
vp o'^th* raile. 18^ Herrick Hesysr. I. 64 Cloath'd in 
her chamlets of delight. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, tt 
B. 1 1 , xi. 979 To see and be seen in his new camlet. 

d. attrib. 

19*6 A one. Wills (1854) 1 . 13 My chamlett kyrtclL a 1695 
Fletcher Worn Prize v. i. His camblet breeches. x66a 
Pepys Diary 6 Mar., This night my new camclott riding 
coate. .came home. X696 Br. Paikick Comm. Exod. xxvi. 
(ed. 7) 507 These Camlet Curtains (as 1 call them fof 
Goats’ hair]'. i 789 _ Mrs. P1077.1 youm. France I 5 I'fie 
women . . in long white camblet clokes. x^7 L. Hunt Men, 
Women, Jf^B. 271 His black camlet cloak witn silver buttons. 

e. Comb., Kk camlet-maker ; camlet-mingled 
also oomlet-fly, a fly witli mottled wings. 

iM Rowland Mouffets Tkeat. Ins. 969 Nature bred this 
with a chamblet mingled coloured coat 1696 Cotton 
Angler n. 335 In the middle of May [comes In] the Camlet- 
fly. 1990 Beawes Lex Mercat. (X753> 686 Of the aforesaid 
wool tne Camblet.makers alone tadee 80000 lb. 

Ca*]lll6t, V. For forms see Camlet sb, [f. 
prec. sb.] trans. To mark or variegate as (watered) 
camlet ; to mark with wavy veins. Hence Oa'm- 
leted ppl. a. ; Oa mleting vbl. sb. 
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1618 Bolton Flornt l v. 14 Embroydered Gowiwi, 
•ockcs ch«iablet«d with figures of palmea. iM Bacon 
Sylva f 658 Some have the Veines more varied and Cham- 
loted : as Oake, whereof Wainsoot is made. Uid. | 74c 
The Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper, 
sfiga Evelyn M§m, 18271 H. 53, X also inspect^ the man- 
ner of tthambletting silk & gro^ams. .in Morefielda idga 
Benlowbs Tkga/h,\. liiiy In sackcloth chomlctcd with tears. 
1717 Headley Fam, Dici, I. a v. AUUr. They afford the 
Inluyer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. 

CamletMn, -ine (ksemletf-n), a. Also 8 
oamlettee,oamletme,9oambldleeii. [f. Caull't; 
cf. K. camelotine^ An imitation camlet ; a * camlet * 
of inferior kind. 

1730-6 Bailkv» Camletttty Sort of fine worsted 

camlets or caniclots. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Lam~ 
Uimt^ in commerce, denotes a slight. n.srrow kind of camb- 
|et, little valued . .also, stuff made or hair mixed with wool, 
in imitation of a camblet. i86t S. Juoo Margaret 11. xL 
Cr^i) 309 Dress of cainbletecn. 

Ca]nieting[ (ksc mletinV In 7 ohambleting. 
[f. Camlkt ; cf. coating, shirting.\ StniT of camlet. 

1697 Evelyn Nututsm. viii. a8o Several sorts of Scuffs, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 

Camlin, Camlott, obs.f. CAMELiNK.r^, C amlkt. 
Cammaka, -oka, var. Camaca, a One cloth. 
Cammamyll, -myld, obs. (T. Cauomii.k. 
Gammas, var. Quamahii : see Camah. 
Cammassado, -esado, var. of CAUiaArxi. 
Cammauyne, oba. form of Camovyne. 
Cammed (knE^md), a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. 
extended from Cam a. ; cf. wicked.] 
tl. — Camois ; h.'ivinjj n cam or camois nose. Ohs. 
Tc’ 1350 Sat. Jila^kjsrMiiJu in Jxet.Ant. 1 . 24(1 The camniede 
konguii.s tryen after cul 1 col 1 c 1386 Chauckk K eerie's T. 
14 Ruundc w.u hese face and k.uiiiiicde was hese nose. 
c 1440 Frojup. Fartf. 59 Cunifn><l, ur sehoit uu^yd, sunus. 

2 . Crooked, perverse, dial. 

c 1746 J. Coi LibR(Tiin nobbini Tutnntus 4- Wks. fi86a) 
61 Its not to tell heawcamin'd things con happ'n I 1875 K. 
Waooh Olti Crtwirs vi. 60 dii Lane. Gloss.) Thou‘rt gcttiii* 
camm'd a.s a crushed whisket. 

Hence Ca'mmedneas. 

ri44o Promp. Fatv. 59 Chaminydncsse L1499 cammed' 
fiesscl, simitas. 

Cammel,Cammeril,ol»s.fl‘. Cabikl, Cambrel. 
tCammeS. Ohs. Also camea, camwyaso. 
AppateiUly a con tint form of Canvas; ‘ a kind of 
gau/e for samplers' (Jamiesonb 
1540 Lit. /'teas. Ail. in I’itc.iirn C>!m. Ttfa/s I. 301 
Kor cainmes to stull' the orpheis uf |>e s.'iinin 1541 Jbui. ^^>9 
For xij boltis of cainincs, to he s.dis. 1553 <'h Aic. Ltver. 
ton. Line, in A teh.eol. XLI 361^ hor iiij >ardes of camwysso 
for the hye awitur. 1578 ///rv ntones 21 5 ' Jam.i K Ling pcco 
of cHiiiincs, sewit with the amics oi .Scut land. 

Cammock^ (^ka.^ in>k). konns : 1 cammoco, 
-uc, I, 4 camnioc, 4 7 camruok, 5 cambmok, 
chambmok, oamok, <oko, -ooke, 6- 8 cammock, 
7 oamook, 9 dial, caramick. [Ob'., cavimoc, 
generally assumed to be lioin Oltic, and to be the 
same word .i.s the next, with a rderence to ‘ cronked 
stems or roots* ; but the plant is not so named in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not siiccially 
crooked, so that the actual origin lemains tloubtiul.] 
The plant Ononis spinosa tN. O. Legnmino^.v) 
also called Rest harrow, ami accj)r(Iing to Cock- 
ayne, Cammoik Whin. Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with rcHcedanitm, and ‘I’etty Whin ’ ; but 
it is not clear what plant or plants they meant. 

c 1000 Art-f. I.eei/ul. I 209 J)ai wyrlc m.in jiciirpd.imun, 8c 
ohrum naman L.iniinuc [r/ r. ranuiuitl ncmnc|>. c 1000 (L E. 

I ’oi\ in Wr.-NVnkkcr 310 Notnma llerbarum , I'eiueJanum, 
c.'iniinorc, 1*1050 GIosSls Ctitl. Cleop. t ibid 416 IjOtuna, 
camniiic. 1377 Lanl.!.. F. FI. H m\. 319 For coniiinelich 
incontiees kaminokcs [/p.r/ C r.'inmokrsj. .^t^^^des foiileth 
he fruite in f*c fclde. a 1387 Stnon. FartholAAneed. O.ron.) 
31 Peucedona i. c.uiiinoc scniiuUim quosdain. Ibid, 36 
Kesta horns, herb.i rst rctinens bovps in aratro, .an. C-'iinmiio. 
1398 I'hp.visa Hfirth. ZV P. A’. XVII. c xvxviii. 1 149^*695 I he 
C.imbinok a prytkynge shrub. Ibid (X the roies and of 
the stalkes of C.imbnn^k is m.ide a intrdycyn ib.it Phy^icyens 
call Licium. Ibid. (Jhainbiii«>k gcndrcih fj re of iisrlfc. 
c 1450 Alphita (Aneid ().ioii.\ 1-6 Resfa bonis angli* e 
hy^eneherde iict cammok 1578 Lyik Dodo* ns \i. iv Of 8 
l^he rooie of Rrsiharrow or Lamniock. 1579 I.snoham 
Card //ea/th'i 6 -^\) Kcsth-an-ow, C'arnmok.or Petywin. 
*775 LiciiTFoor E/or/iScot. U777 I- sflfi Pnrkly Rcsih.irrow 
or Caiiitnock. 1787 WiNTKR.Sj'i/. iJusb. X2j'i lie abuvclicld 
contained many ramniucks, 

2 . Vaguely applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John's Wort, Ragweed, Meabane, Yarrow, etc. 

1878 Britten & H01.1 . v., In Hampiihirc almost 
any yellow dower is called Caiimiock. 

3 . Comb. Cam inook whirls sense i. 
Cammock-, cambock (ksc msk). Obs. exc. 

Sc. P'orms : 5 cambok, -oke, -ake, 6 camok, 
-oko, -00k, -ooke, (7 cambuoCk\ 6, e)Sc. oam- 
mook, o Sc. oamaok. [MK. kambok, app. im- 
Dicdiatefy ad. cambuca, a late L. word (Du Cnngc 
cites Papias cambuta, sustentamen vcl bnculus, 
flexus, pedum, crocia, and Gloss. Cotbeiense, cam^ 
butay baculus episcoporuin), app. of Gaulish origin, 
derived from camho-, crooked, Cam; represented 
in mod. Welsh by camawg, camog fern, 'piece 
of bent wood, the felloe of a wheel*. Cf. also 


Gaelic camag 'carl, ringlet, crook,* and Manx 
camag 'crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles, also the game itself. 

But Eome of th« miuics of the Manx word nay be from 
Eng. ; for the Iruh and Gaelic for a bent stick for budaug, 
shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is eamam, caman.l 

1 . A crooked staff, a crook ; csf. a stick or club 
with a crooked ht^, used in games to drive a 
ball, or the like ; a hockey-stick ; hence, the game 
played with such a stick. 


c 1485 Eoc. in Wr.-WQlcker 666 (Nomina Ludomm) Hoe 
Mdum, cambok. 1483 Cmtk, AngL 5a A Cambake [v.r. Com- 
Doke], eambnea. 1547 
camocke. 1700 Siords 


gM^/a People ploue 


>547 Salbsvury IVe/sk Diet , Kamoc, a 
iords Sttrv. <ed. Strype 17541 1 . 1. xxix. 
B ihemiielves . . some in Hond-boll, Foot- 


. Bandy-fwII, and in Cambuck. iSei Fdtss. Even, 
Conran t aa fan., On Christmas and New Years day, matches 
were played, .at the cainack and football. 1885 /wvtmeu 
30 yrs. ago it. 80 A numerous party played a game of Cam- 
mack. 


2 . A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knee of 
timber ; a cambrel. 

c 14^ NotttinaU in Wr.-Wflkker 724 (Nomina demo pertL 
uentia) Hee cambuca. a cambok. c 15x0 Barclay Mirr, 
Good Mantu *1570) Bvj, Soone crooketh the baiiie tree that 

S ood caniokc wilbc. A-* <t common prouerbe in youth 1 heard 
lis sayde. 1580 Lyly Lnphues (Arb.1 257 Crooked trees 
proue good Cammoi ks. Ibid, 408 If my fortune bcc so yll 
that searching for a wande, I gather a c.TtnoLke. x<93 
Dhavton Etlog. VII 63 And carely crook'd that will a 
Camocke bee 16x5 C hooke Borlyo/Afan 815 'Hun tendon . . 
iiiakeih an empty cauiiy, through which the Butchers pcircc 
their Cammockes to hang the beast v^^on in the shambles. 

Ca'mmocl^, a. [1. Cammock 1 -t- -t 1.] Of 
or abounding in Cammock or Rest-harrow. 


In mod. Diets. 


Cammus, vnr. of Camoir, Obs. 

Camnesado, obs. form of Camibat'o. 

Cam-nosed, a variant reading of catnniosed, 
CamoiseT): prob. only an error. 

Camoca, var. of Camaca, Ohs , a fabric. 

II Camo cho. rare - * [Cf. It. camoscio * a kinde 
of stuffc wome in Italic * (Florio).] A fabric. 
i^In fjuot. applied contemptuously to a Spaniard.) 

*607 Df.kki.r 7 ’. Wyat \Vk>c 1873 III. 115 A Spaniard is 
a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which h worse a Dondegu. 

Camock(e, obs lonu of Cammook. 

*fCa*moia, camus, a. (and .1//.) Obs. Also 
4 cammus, 5-8 camoise, -oys. -oyae, 6 ? -ous, 
8 chamois, [a. F. camus, -use, ‘ having a short 
and flat none*. Thumeysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing the Ir. sb. camut hollow, re- 


treating angle, bay, (Jael. lamas bought, bay, cieek, 
space between the thighs : cf. Camhus- in place- 
names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
Dici, and Littre,] 

1 . Of the nose ; Low and concave. Of persons ; 
Pug-nosed. 

cx38o.S/r Etrunib. 4437 Ys browcA vere bobe rowe and 
grctc, ys nose cainmiis. <1386 CiiAi'tiiK Reeves T. 14 
Round was his face and i .iiiuisc (so j AfS V. ; v.r, kainuse, 
canioyse, k.inmicde, HaH. tainois] w.is his nose. 15B0 
Booi Ah'. C 44 A ( anioise nose, th;i( is 10 Ray, crooked 
vpwaidc.as die Monans. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. I<p. 
M X. 3.18 Many Spaniards of ihc race of Ibirlxiry Moores 
have not worne out the t’-amoy*. nt)se uiilo this day. 1650 
PuLWKK Anthropennet. \ii. laj 'J'he Inhaliitants have 

.dl Carnoysc or s.aildle Noses. X745 tr. I o/nnte//n's I lush. 
B vj, Such oven, {.is ha\c| bfai k < and lips, wide 
nostrils, a c.imojs nose. 1751 Ciiamiiiks i yirl. a v., 'J’hc 
'I'arlars arc gi-cat admirers i,f canivis beauties. 1877 R. H. 
HoKNh ill Mes /irowning^s Lett. 11 . 277 A gentleman .. 
with A large laiiuis nose. 

b. /ig. Low ami curved like a camois nose. 

1664* Fvn.VN tr. h reart's A re Ait. xxL 53 The Cornice 
is tainuse and blunt. 

C. Hence camois-nosed. 


1601 Hoi I AND Ptiny I 3j6 'The former h.Tue flat nose^ 
the other are hooked and cainoisc nosed vpward. 1656 
Biount Glossogr, Latnoise-nosed. hooked nosed. 

2 . ahwi. or quasi-j^. A person or animal with 
a camois nose. 


1485 Caxion C/ias, Gt. tiC8iK)4 The camiise is grffroy 
Lnij^eii) n. 1515 Harci ay bglofres iv. • 15701 C vj, .She with 
H.iichns her canious did iiroiiiotc. x6i8 Sir R. Wii liams 
Actions I.orv C ountr. 49 White little hounds, w’ith crooked 
noses, called cainuscs. 1751 (.'mamrfrs CvcL, Camus, a 
piTRon wiili a low, flat nose, holloaed or sunk in the middle. 

t Ca'moised, Oln. ALo 4-5 oamuHed, 6 
oamesyd, comouaed, cammoiaed, oommosed, 
7 camua'd, -oyaed. ff. Camois 4- -ad.] Made 
eamois ; having a camois nose. 

*393 Gower Con/. IT. 710 Some one, for she is noble of 
kiiine.. Some one, for timt she is caniiised. ^1x533 Ln. 
Hi- RNhRS li non xxxiii. loj Grcte ecies and a camesyd nose. 
1583 Stanyiiurst Poems Arb.) 141 This slut with n cam- 
inoysed hauLks nose, c 161x1 Monigo.mekie Flyting 
Th.it caiiiiiiused [ed. x688 c.uiinoHcd] coc.ilricc they quite 
w ii li I hem c.irie. 1615 Lisi e Du Bartas, Noe 1 1 Camoy sed 
dolphins. 1637 B. Jonson 6 ad SheOh. 11. i. 49 I'hoiigh 
iny iL'ise be cainus'd, my hpps thick, And my chin bristled 1 
1650 Bui.wfr Anthrobomet. vii. 8a All children are a little 
camoised about the Nase, liefore the bridge risetlu 

tCamoisly. ea*iiioiuilyt<*r/z'. Obs. [f. Ca- 
Moi.s 4 - -LY ^.] l.ike a camois noae; concavely. 

a x5e8 Skelton EL Rnmmyng 38 Note sutu dele hoked, 
And camously croked. 

Camok\,a, obs. form of Cammock. 


^ CaaioaUla^ (kav^BMil). Formas 

3-4 oomo-, oamamille, fi owmyllo, •moUav 
-nyle, eamomalla 5-^ oamomylla, 6 comma- 
myll, -myld, oam(m)omylc, oomomile, -mil, 
-mel, oomimlle, ohomomyllc, -myle, chonuB* 
moll, 6-7 oammomill, 6-8 camoinll(l, 7 oho- 
momil, ohamamall, oammomel, ohomes-, obo- 
memlle, ohomomel, (8 oomomoil), 8-9 ohamo- 
mllo, 6« camomile, [a. F. iamomilU (also for* 
merlv camamillc), ad. L. chamomilla (Pliny, etc.), 
an altered form of chammmelon (Pliny, Palladius, 
etc.\ 0. Gr. xo/^/*7Aov earth apple (f. xisiui 00 
the ground -b pxtXov apple) ; so called from the 
apple-like scent of the blossoms. Cf. It. and Pr. 
camoniilla, Sp. camcmila, Fr. dial. cantomiU, camo- 
mile. The spelling cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after Latin ; that withru- is literary and popular.] 

1 . The name of a Comjrosite plant, Anlkemis 
fiobilis, on aromatic creeping hcrti^ found on dry 
sandy commons in England, with downy leaves, 
and flowers uhite in the ray and yellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all while like a 
double daisy. The flowers are employed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic properties. Also 
distinguished ns Noble or Roman Camomile, 
While C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C. 

cta 6 $ Eoe. in Wn-Wdlckur 557 Cantomitla, camcmille, 
maiwe. X3X3 in Wardrobe Ace, Edw. 11 , au Camaroille, 
i3i/ c 1440 Promp. Parv. 59 CtTmumyle, h«'lje, camamillat 
01450 E. li. P. (1862' 141 Vii-to a bciiche of camomylle My 
wofuile hede I dyd inclyne. 1483 ( aik Angi, 52 Camo- 
melle, catnomiUum. 15x3 Doih.las /Kneis eil Prol. ti6 
'1 he clavyr, catcluke, and the cammaiiiyld. 1530 Palsgb. 
aose/a CAnimoiiiyll herbe, camamilie. 1540 Elyot Imago 
Gov. (<556^ 63b, llie grounds was tliicke covered with 
Camoaulc. 1548 Turner Names ^ Herbes lE. E. T. S.> 13 
Anthenus [Anthciuis] . . is called in englishe Cainmomyle. 
x573'I‘uss£R //nxA. <i 878'9^ Herl>cB of all sortes, .CamanicL 
1506 Cocan Haven Health (1646) 77 Chamamiell is hot and 
dry in the first decree. x6m I'immk Quersii. 1. vii 3^ The 
flowers of chamaiiiil. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 41 The Camo- 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better it growctli. 1748 
'riiuMSuNCdii/. Indol. I. Iviit, He ha.sk 'd him on the grouna. 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found. 1794 
Mawtyn Rousseau's Pot. xxvi. 397 Common or true Camo- 
mile . . sonietimcH covers a ('onsidcrablc extent of ground on 
dry sandy cuminons. 187B T. Bryant Proct.Surg, 1 . 51 
Warni fomeniations. medicated with, .chamomile. 

b. AI^o Used as an English book-name for the 
gc'ius Anthemis, and popularly applied to several 
allied plants, csp. Matricaria Chamotnilla (Wild 
Camomile, Dog’s C., German C., or Camomile 
Goldins) ; Anthemis Cotula Stinking Camomile, 
Dog’s C., May-weed'' ; Blueor Purple O., the Sea 
Starwiirt, Aster Tripolium ; Bed or Forpla O., 
Adonis autumnalts ^rom its foliage). 

1578 Lyie Dodoens 11. xxx. 184 Slinking Camumill or Co- 
tul.i fuetida. Ibid. 185 Vnsauery Camomilla (. 1 /. tnodoraX 
or CotuLi non foctida. 2597 (H-rard Herbal, Women that 
dwell by the seaside call it . . blew camomill. 1783 AiHS- 
w ORI II Lilt. Diet. ( Morcll i vi, Cauta, lfog.s camomife. 179D- 
iBao SowLKHY Eng. Bot, led. 3* VI 52 Corn Chuniumile, 
Anthemis ars'ensis. 1^50 Geo. Eiiot A, Bede 214 Ihc 
W'lld camomile that starred the road side. 

2 . Comb., as camomile -Jloiver ; also oamomile- 
alloy, an alley planted with camomile (see quot.); 
camomile-tea, an infusion of camomile flowers. 

1606 Bacon Sytva ft 96 A Physitian preMcribeth, for the 
cure of the Rheiinie that a Man should walk continually 
upon a *Camnmill alley ; Meaning that he should put Lamo- 
mill within his Socks. x65a Cllpfppfr Eng. Physic 18 
Boiled with . *(.'hainomeI flow'crs. 1753 World 57, 1 .. am 
forved to attend with her *Lamomile tea. 

Camooyne: see Camovyne. 
t Camoroche. Obs. tare. The Wild Tansy or 
Silver- w(^ed ^Potent ilia attserina). 

e 1440 Promp. Parr'. 304 Gosys gres, op camoroche, of 
W) Idc lanry, camarora, vel tanasetunt agtrs/e. 

II Camorra (kim^ raX [it. camorra (kam^ rra), 

* Irish rugge or mantle, a M ariners frockc’ lono).] 

1 . A kind of smock-frock or blouse. 

1869 W. (]iLiiKKT L. Borgia 1 211 She was drcjuied. .in a 
camora of gold shot brocade. 

2 . A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples and Neapolitan cities. Sometimes transf. 

■86s Sat. Rer'. 21 J.ui. 87/1 The Camoira is a system of 
organized extortion, wliith has survived the Bourbon rule., 
its name is conjectured to be that of a species of short coat 
Worn by meinbers of the s»icieiy. x88o / ortn. Rev. Feb. 174 
'i'he profits which . . this official i aiiiurra di\ idc between them 
arc enormous. 

Hence Camo'rrism, the principles or piactice of 
this society ; lawlessness, anarchy. Camo'rrlat, 
a member of a camorra. 

_i 863 .Srt/, Reri. 7 Nov. 625/2 The notes . . tre.it . . of the 
Neapolitan Camoni-sts. in3 Chmmb. Jml. The Ca- 
morixst reniaiiLs the pcmonificatiuiiof power and heruiam to 
the NeapolUau. 

tCuiOse. Obs. [cf. Calmkwe.] a sea-gulL 
*538 48 Elvut, Candosoccus, a sea gull, or a cainuse. 

n Gamouflet (kam^^flfX MU. [W. ; see littrd.] 
A mine containing a small charge of powder, 
placed in a wall of earth between the galleries of 
besieged and besieger, so as, in exploding, to bury. 



OAHF. 


CAJUP. 


wffocate. or c». off the «t«a. of .he n.iner on 0.* r - 

opposite side ; a * stiflcr . « ine the great Mogul** camp, saya, it is twenty Enalish miles 

s8|6 in Penny CycL VI. 197/1 Camon/litt or St^er, 1847 round. 1856 Emkrson Mng, Traitt v. Ability wka (Bohn) 

in Chaiu. II. 33 He disembarked his legions, erected his camps and 

CamoUB, -ed : see CamoIA, CamoiseD. towers. >870 F. Wilson Ck. Lhidi^. 70 A fine ancient 

Camovyne. -wyno. Sc. Also 6 ooiuniauyne, British camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top. 

0 oamooyne. - Camomile. 2 . A body of troops encamping and m<>ying to- 

1549 Compi. Scot. 67, I sau cammauyne, quhilk is gude gcther ; an army on a campaign. (In earlier Eng. 
for ane scabbit mouthc. 1768 Ross IleUnore iia (Jam.) On kost.'\ 

the camowyne to lean you down. 1884 Miller Plant-n.^ « 1584 ViCASY Engliihm. Trras. 59 In anno 1551, when 
Camooyiie, or Camowyne, Antkemts nobtlis. cilic was taken and destroyed by the campe of 

Camow-nosed, <z -- Camois-nosed. CaMOIS. Charles the first, c 1590 Marlowe il/ojwr. /’arri II. vi, 

as6oo Humr in Sibbuld Chron.Sc. Poetry iii. 386 (Jam.) Dismiss thy camp. tg/jiGiiKNKWEV 7 act/us’ Ahm iv. vi 97 

His litile camow-iiosed sheepe, And rowtling kie to feede. 'I’his fleeting enemy was not to bee pursued with a maiiie 

CaiI10y8(e, var. of c AMoTh, Obs, campe. 1611 Bible x Sam. iv. 7 God is come into the campe 

•l-nA.vMvk rA 1 nAr #*vo z/f/i/ Alan i nnmn [Coverd. boost, (Jenrv. hosie]. 1706 Farquhar Recruit, 

. komp. 4 kftinp. camp, cpmp, corTC*j), to service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 

Jh'nn. camp, rp/wy), (MDli. r'flw/, Du. MLG. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No 144 F4 Multitudes follow the 

\amP, 01 Ui. champ f and Gcr. kampf), camp only for want of employment.^ 1839 Thirlwall 


1^6 in Penny CycL VI. 197/1 Camon/let or St^er. 1847 
in Chaiu. 

CamouB, -ed : see Camoih, Camoisep. 

Camovyiiep -wyne. -SV. Also 6 oammauyne, 
9 oamooyne. Camomile. 

1549 Compi. Scot. 67, I sau cammauyne, quhilk is gude 
for ane scabbit mouthc. 1768 Ross llelenore iia (Jam.) On 
the camowyne to lean you down. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Camooyiie, or Camowyne, AmtAemis nobtlts. 

Camow-nosed, a -- Camois-nosed. Camois. 

a 1600 Humr in Sibbuld i'hron. Sc. Poetry iii. 386 (Jam.) 
His litile camow-nosed sheepe, And rowtling kie to feede. 

Cainoy8(e, var. of Camoih, Obs, 

tCampr tb.^ Obs. exc. tiial. Also 1 3 oomp, 
3 komp, 4 kamp. [OE. camp, cpmp, corresp. to 
OKris. camp, eprnp, (MDii. camp, Du. hamp), MLG. 
hamp, 01 Ui. champf (,MHG. and Gcr. kampf), 
combat, all masc , ON. kapp ( pp from »//) neuter, 
(Da. and Sw. kamp) contest, kecmiess, vehemence. 
ySGvr. or OTeut. *kampo-z w.is piesumably an 
early Gennanic adoption of L. camp-us in its 
transferred sense ‘ field of contest or combat also 
'duel, fight, battle, war’ ; see Camp sb.'i The word 
was thoroughly at home in WGer., .and gave 
oiigin to numerous dtnvatives, particularly the 
vb. kampjon ; bee Kkmp v. and cf. Kfciip sb. OE. 
c^mpay VV’Gcr. kampjo-n — late L. campion-cm 
Champion. In ME. the word survived longest in 
the noiih, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verse. 

(Kluge and otliers, however, claim the word as native 
Teutonic, mainly on the giound of the improb.'ibility that 
the (mermans who had so many native words to dcbipiaie 
w.'ir, should ailopt a forci.'n designation ; but they offer no 
satisfaLtory account of its etymology, ij 
tl. Martial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 
Hecnvulf 5003 In ramjic 7;ccroiig cuinbles hyrde. ciooo 
RnlUlcs VII. 3 (Gr.) Mccs csctic' Crist to compe. exooK 
Lay. 4315 per heo weren on kompen fiByS filuel- Ihc/. 
4347 Ihi eatTt miichrle bctcre cniht to hulilen loiiip fiR75 
werrej and ifiht. tAicl. 14024 per wes feht kwi<^c strong 
comp swi?le stiune. ?a Morte Arth. 3702 Alle }»e kt'iic 
mene of kampc, knyghtes and o|»cr. 

2 . Hence Camp-ball : An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large miiiibcis engaged on botli sides. 
See C^VMP V • 3, ai.d Camimno vbl. sb.^ 
c 1600 Day Rcg^i;. Uedn. Cr. in Strutt .Sports .f Past. 11 
iii, 1 eim Tom Stroud of Hurling, Ml pl.iy a gule at <::.UTip- 
ball, 1840 [see C'AvriNo Fighting c.-inms. 1847-98 

Hauiwkl L,Crr«//, an ancient .itlileiic game of ball formerly 
in vogue 111 the Eastern Counties 1887 Jllust. Lond. Ne^vs 
36 Feb /i 'Die game in very .ancient times was not so 
pro|)crly called football as camp-ball. 1887 J kSSOfP A ready 
336 Camp-ball . . used to be a very favourite game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one->something like football. 

Camp (kcemp), sb - Also 6 -7 campe. fa. F. 
camp (i6th c. in Littre) in same sense: cf. It, 

Sp , Pg- campo ' camp orig. * field and F. champ, 

Pr. camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 
L. camP'US level field, j/tv. the Campus Martins 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc., whence ‘ field of contest or 
combat ’,* field ol battle*. Although camp was 
the Norman form of champ, no tracj of it apj^ears 
in ME., which had only (’hamp from ceritnal UF., 
in the senses of* field of duel or tournament’ and 
heraldic * field ’. Camp was introduced early in 
the 1 6th c.j from contemporary Fr. and with the 
sense castra, but was also at first used to render 
L. campus in other senses, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier champ * field of combat 
Littrd supposed that the i6ih c«*nlury French use of camp 
was merely the literary adoption of the Picard form in a 
specml .sense; but evideiiily it was an adaptiatinn of It. 

(or YSp.i campo, in a sense not used with F. champ.] 

I. In the military sense. 

1 . The pl.ice where an army or body of troops is 
lodged in tents or other temporary means of shelter, 
with or without intrenenments. In common 
modern use the collection of tents, huts, and other 
equipments is the (diief notion, the site being the 
* camping-ground * ; but as used of ancient works, 
Roman, British, Danish, etc., it usually means the 
intrenched and fortified site, within which .nn army 
lodged or defended itself ; a modem intrenched 
camp includes b( 4 h notions. The name is also 
given to a permanent station for the reception of 
troops, in order that they may be trained in 
mancFUvring in large bodies, and in campaigning 
duties generally, asriie camps at Aldershot, Shorn- 


cliffe camp, camp of Chalon.s. 

'i 5 *fi Sir Gr. dr Cassai.is, etc KThe King's Ambassadors 
with the Pope) in Strype Alccl. Mem, 1 . 11. xxiiL 6f It is very 
certain, that the Spanyards have refused batel, and conveyed 
themself out of ther camp ncerer unto Naples in the night, 
1560 Bible (Genev.)^ Kings vii. 7 lliey left their tentes and 
their horses and their aascs, euen the campe as it was, and 
fledde for their hues, imj Shaks. Lucr. Argt. 13 Sextus 
Tarquinius. . departed witn the rest back to the camp, ittj} 
Bubnitt ir. More's Utopia 170 They fortify their Camps well, 
with a deep and large 1 ‘rencE 1097 Drvden I’irg. Georg. 


camp only lor want ot employment.^ X039 i hirlwall 
Greece 111 . 4S1 The army was (oimcd in a hollow square, 
inclosing the 'baggage and the followers of the camp. 

b. Flying camp, camp-volant \ ‘a little army 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tinually in motion* (Phillips 1696-1706). See 
also (mot. 1699. ? Obs. 

*577 iNSHtu Chron. HI. 1040/3 Who . . with a campe 
vol.int did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 17x6 De Fof Hist. Dexdl (i8aa) 
309 Some of his camp-volcnt are alwa>s present. x6ii 
Cotgr , Camp volant, a flying campe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie roadcs. 1699 B. E Diet. ( ant. C rew, 
h'lyittg-Camps, Begger-s plying in Bodies at Funerals. *7*7- 
<1 C'hamhlkh Cyil. .s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 
body of hor^e or dragoons. 


O. Camp-royal', the main or chief body of an 
army with the commander-in-chief ; a great body 
of troops ; hence Jig. a great number, a host. 

I *593 N ASHF Christ's 7 *. 31 b, False witnesses they had in 
pay A Campe royal. 1601 Dent Pat/nv. Heauen 216 A 
Campe royall, euen forty thousand strong. 1641 Bhomk 
C rmo 11. Wks. 1873 * * I 377 Doublet . . might .serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. 

3 . Used lor: The scene of military service; 
militaiy service, the military life in general. 

17*5 Ramsay Gentle Slupk iii. iv, 1 must . my Patrick 
soon remove To Courts and ramps that nmy his soul im- 
prove. 1799 Lamb Corr. Ixxi. (1870' 194 'l‘hc world, llie 
c.Tm|>an<] the university have spoilt Inin among them. 1805 
.StoiT l.ast Mtustr. iii. xv, Love rule<« the rouit, the camp, 
the grove. 18*7 Kebi e Clir. 1'. i Ailvcnt x, Thiough court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course scicne. 1855 
Macsui ay Hist. En^. III. 204 His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his couiitryiiieu posscs.scd. 

II. Iransf from the military sense. 

4 . The Icinporary quarters, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other ])ortable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body ol nomads or men on 
the march, by travellers, gipsies, eompaniesufsports- 
men, lumbermen, field- preachers and their audi- 
ences, or parties ' camping out ’ ; an encampment. 

Connected with sense i by intimate gradations, r.g. the 
camp of the Israelites, or of North Anu-riran Indians. 

15M Bible (Gene7/.) Ex. xvi. 13 At euen the quailcs came 
and couered the rampc [ K ulg. castra, Covfro. tcnics]. 18x3 
F. CoopLH Pioneer xx, The sugar-boiler, who was busy in 
his * camp 1864 W. CAMi'HhLi. My Indian Jml. Contents 
. B{)ort at Dharwar . .A Civilian’s Camp. Bison-Shoot iii)^, 
etc. 1886 F. H. CtMWAX^Miv) Cruise 0 / Marchesii 1. 95 It is 
the hunter’s rule to see that the fire is extinguished, .before 
breaking camp. 

b. loosely. ‘Quarters.’ 

1747 H. WALwn.E ( orr. (1837) 1. 108, I am got into a new 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor. 

5 . An encamping ; a ‘ camping out 

In Aiistralm the regular term for an expedition or excur- 


sion for fishing, shooting, etc., in which the paity camps out. 

1865 Intell. Obserif. No. 37. 15 A previous night’s camp I 
near the spot. 1880 Inci.is Austral. Cousins 2(3 We’re 
going to have a regular camp ; we . . intend going to Port 
rlocking to have some shooting, Ashing, and geneial diver- 
sion. 1886 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 13/a Cadet corps (now out 
for a week’s ramuL 

6. The whole company or body of persons en- 
camped together, as surveyors, liimbernien, sports- 
men, etc. ; a company of nomads. 

*750 Bfawks Lex Mercat 797 The Chan of the Western 
Moungales Camp, tributary to China. X864 in Webster. 

III. fig. from the military sense. 

7 . A ‘ host ’ or ‘ army * of arguments, facts, etc. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. Dcd., Titus Liuiiis in whom is I 

contayned a large campe of noble facts and cxploitcs ut- 
chicued by valiaunt personages. 1871 £. Burr Ad Pidem 
xiv. s8a 'J ne main ramp of allegations. 

8. a. A body of adherents of a militant doc- 
trine, or theory, b. The position in which ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly defended. 

187X Morley Voltaire rz886) 23 No one who has marched 
ever so short a wiwout of the great camp of old ideas. 1885 
Clodd Myths tjf Dr. ii. vii. 18a Matters still dividing philo- 
sophers into opposite camps. 

IV. In sense of ME. Champ. 

t 0 . The field of combat, the lists. Obs. rare-^, 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. clxL (civii.] 446 Howe he 
durste . . do arnies with hym in campe or iustes mortall. 

V. In various senses of L. campus. 

1 10 . Campe ofi Mars, Camp Mart : - Campus 
Martins. Obs, I 

1534 Lo. Berners Cold. Bk, M. Aurtl. <1546) Fvi'ij, The I 


I- J emperour goynge to the campe of Man. 1847 R. Stapyl- 
. I TON Juvemal 109 Exercising and training like the tyronei 
I I or young souldien in Camp Mart 
) 1 11. Plain, level surface, field. Watery camp 

I {eseruleus campus, campus iatus aquarum) : the 
surface of the sea. Obs, 

*593 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) a^t Whereby 
w'ere stor’d with Truchman, Guide & Lamp, To search ail 
corners of the wateiy Camp. 

1 12 . Field of inquiry ; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of delate. Obs. 

1538 Lrland I tin. 1 . p. xxi, 1 have moreexspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. c 1538 Starkey England ve. 228 
Wherfor 1 wyl not entur into that Camp. 

II VI. 13 . «= Spanish campo : see quot. 

Athenaeum x Dec. 70 i/a The Falkland Island word 
for expanses of bog land, * camp,'^ is not derived from the 
French champ, .but from the Spanish tampo. 

1 14 . (A sense of F. camp : see quot.) Ohs. rare-*. 
*753 Chambers Cvcl. Supp., Camp, is also used among the 
Siamese and East- Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to cany on their commerce. In tlicse 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind uf city apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and iheir 
families reside. [So in London Encycl. xSap.] 

VII. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple, as campp 
hoy, -crafit, -diseases, -equipage, -equipment, -pare, 
-fashion, firock, -guide, -hut, -keeper, -kettle, -kit, 
-language, -lije, -mill, -money, -plot, -squire, -stove, 
etc. a 

1813 Wfi I iNCToN in Gurw. Dhp. XL 27 Stores commonly 
called *camp equipments. xSao ' 1 '. MncuKi i. Anstoph. 1 . 
131 'ilie sack that holds our coarse *cainp-fare. x886/W/ 
Mnllir. vS July 2/1 Seated *caiiip fa.shion on boxes, a 1849 
J. C. Mancan /Vrwf (1859) 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey *cninp-frock he is dressed. 1828 40 
'Lytler Hist, .Scot (1864) L 153 'I’he servants who remained 
in the •camp-huts. x8oS Kaiiat ( hron. XIV. 35 Bailing it 
out with a •Lamp-kettle. 1850 Alison Hist. Europe XI. 
Ixxvi. 39 447 'Ihr ponderous iron canip-kcttles hitherto 
used by tlie seldiers h.'id been exchanged for lighter ones. 
1861 Max MUller .SV. J.nn^. 303 Urdii-zeban, \aiiip-lan- 
gu.Tge, is the proper n.ime of Iliiidustaiii. i8s8 Macaui ay 
Hnllnm, 11R54) i.73 'I'hc Judges would have given as 
strong a decision in f.ivoiir of "camp-moncy as they gave 
in f.ivour of .ship money. x6xo Holland Camden’s Bnt. 1. 

83 Maximus, a base •(^ainjie-Squirc. 

b. Special comb., as camp-bed, -bedatoad, a 
bed or bedstead for u.se in field -service; hence 
spec, a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space; a tnstle bedstead; oamp-chaii'. a form of 
folding chair ; f oamp-chtiplain, an army chap- 
lain ; camp - colour, a flag or colour used in 
mat king out and arranging the camping-ground 
for a body of troops ; hence camp colour-man (see 
quot.) ; camp-disoase, -duty (see quots ) ; camp- 
fover, a name given to fevers of an epidemical 
character occurring in camps, chit fly typhus ; 
camp'flie, a fire lit in a camp or encampment ; 
hence a military social gathering in a garrison, etc. ; 

I spec, in (l.S. a re-union of members of one or 
more clubs, ‘ posts ’, of the ‘(irand Army of the 
Republic ’, a society of ex- volunteers; camp-flux, 
-furniture (see quots.) ; camp-marshal -- Y.tnarc- 
chal de camp, see Camp-master ; camp-paper, a 
kind of copying paper, like carbon paper ; camp- 
party, a party foiming a camp, a camping-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool; camp-vinegar, a pieparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it. Also Camp - follower, - master, 

-MEETINO. 

1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2^29/4 One large Tent fit for a 
Colonel, with Chairs and ^(^anip-Beds. 1825 Honk Every- 
day Bk. 1 . 940 A *camp-ljcdstead, of planks resting on 
bars of iron. 1885 Harpers Mag. Mar 6ji/i Winthrop 
found a •camp chair. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. 

yas. (iBji; jg6 One of the Vamp chaplains, .on his allow- 
ance of 8 j. per diem. 1785 Ray in PhiL Trans, LXXV. 

422 By arranging Vamp colours in the intervahs. 1753 
CiiAMBFRS Cyil. Supp. R.V., Thc *cainp colour-mcn, are 
drawn a man out of a comp.iny. 1853 .Stoc-oufifr Mil, 
Entycl., Camp Colour men, soldiers whose bii.sincss it is to 
assist in marking out the lines of an encampment, etc. ; to 
carry the camp colours to the field, on days of exercise, and 
fix them, for tne purpose of enabling the troops lo take up 
correct points in marching, etc. 1753 Chambers Lycl. .Supp. 
S.V., The •camp dihcase, morbus castrensts, absolutely so 
called, is a malignant fever. Dudley Digges died of the 
camp disease which raged in (he garrison at Oxford, in 
1643. Ibid,, *Camp Duty, in its utmost extent, inrlude.H 
every part of thc service performed by the troops during 
the campaign. But in a more particular sense, denotes the 
guards ordinary and extraordinary kept in camps. Ibid, 

S.V. Camp, 'I’he *camp fever is the same with what is other- 
wise called the Hungarian fever, and bears a near affinity 
to the petechial fever. 1837 Tmiri.wall Greece IV. xxx. 

121 Their *campfires first announced their nresence. l “4 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 6 Sept., Kdwiii-Huiiiphrey Post, No. 
xo4,G. a R.,of this town celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
by a camp-firr Friday evening, i^i Fohbrs B’dzr France 
8 G. 283 (Hoppe) During peace time, there is a (;amp-fire 
— or gathering equivalent to it- once a week in every 
Prussian Regiment. 17^ Chambers Cycl Supp., *Camp 
Flux, a name frequently given to the dyMiitery. 1857 
SiMMONOS Diet. Tradey * camp- furniture, articles of cabinet 
work made compact, light, and portable, so as to he easily 
folded and transportccT; such as camp-stools, camp-bed- 
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•teadti tablei, etc. i6m Cotton Biptmen i. }v. 15s The 
Count do Suse, Beaudun, *Cainp.MareschaL Land. 
Gat, No. 439e/a 'I'he Count Louvignies. a Cainp*Manihal 
to the ^nish Forcea r 1790 Imison Sch. Art IL 31 To 
make *Camp Paper, with which a Pemon may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or Pencil 1831 Peacock Crotchtt 
Cast, apt fitting on a *campstool with a portfolio on hia 
knee. iBn Black Br. ThuU vL 87 He folded up and 
•houldered his camp-stool 

Campf sh.A dial. [Of uncertain origin and 
historyj A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered with 
straw and earth, for winter storage ; call^ also a 
fie, or pit. Cf. also Clamp. 

1790 Maushall fifidt. Counties (E. D. S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, turneps, etc. s88i Leicester Gloss. (£. D. S.) 
Camp, * bury a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Hence Oamp-oellar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped up. 

1713 Loud, tfr Counfr. Brettt. 11. (x743) 110 This Salt, which 
is of a hot moist Nature, U that with which they make their 
Carnp-cellars, by mixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 
and other Liquor<» iiL 

fCampi sb.^ Obs. rare-^. [a. ON. kamp-r 
beard, moustache.] pi. Whiskers (,of a cat) ; stout 
bristly hairs : cf. Kemp sb. 

c 14M Henhysun Mor. Fab. 47 Hee [the Cat] lay so still, 
the Myce were not afleird . . Some tirJed at the Campes of 
his beird. , 

tCamiL v\ Obs. exc. dial. TOE. campian, | 
cpmpian, i. camp fight : a parallel formation to 
Du. kampen WGer. type *kamp&jan. The other 
langs. have forms from WGer. *kampjan, viz. 
MDu. kempen, OHG. chamfen, themfan, MUG. 
kemphen, kempfm, tier, kampfen ; also XcxVk^ppa 
(:— *kampja^, ^vt.kampa, Da. kinupe, whence north. 
Eng. Kemp.] 

1 . To fight ; to contend in battle. Cf. Kemp. 

(The rare i6(h c instance, m.iy belong to C vmp 
rxooo (.ruthlnc 316 ((.Ir. ) Sceal oietta a . . gude «.ompian. 
[?« 1400 Morte Atih. S634 There cs no k)nge uiulire Criste 
lUKy kompe with hym one!) xs6a Lm.ii 11597) 

6i Anstotle afrirmctn that Ktiucns will gathtr tugeiher on 
sides, and camtie and fight for victone. 

2 . To contend in athletic conicstii ; also trans., 
as in to camp (he bar. Ohs. or dial. 

1774 6 J. Hkyani hlythol. (T.) In our island, the exhibi- 
tiuii of those manly sports in vogue among country people 
is called c imping; and the enclosures lor lli.it purpose, 
where they wrestle and contend, aic called camping closes. 
s8k6 R. Vaucuian h/vst/ts <x8tKj I. vi. vni. airj 'I'huse three 
t.an fellows, fonder of hword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar, than of churchmen or church-going. 

b. To Strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
drinking. Cf. Kemi'z/. 

*587 J* Melvm.i. DtiXty 11842) 256 A banquet of wat and 
dry confect tones, with nil sortesof wyne uliarat his Mojcstie 
camped vene mirrclie a guid vihyll. 

3 . csp. 'I'o contend at cairiu-ball, to play a foot- 
ball match. Cf. Camping vol. sbX 

c 1440 Pronip. 60 Campyn, fedipilo. 1573 Tusser 

Hush. 11878; 6a (b:t campers a ball to campc ihcrcwithall 
Ihul. 64 In medow or pasture llo growe the more fine) let 
aiinpers be camping in any of thine, a 1684 .Siu T. Browne 
Tract viii Wks. iHj6 IV. 205 Words of common use 111 
Norfolk.. as .lump. 1601 Kay S. 4- K h'di, (K. D. S.) 
Camp, to play at Footb.all. This word . . extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. 18S0 .Standard 29 
pec. 6/a Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 
inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, used to Camp. 

4 . intr. To wi angle, scold. Cf. Cample. 

1606 If'/ty Heffuilfd in WsaVDodsley IX. 251 She’ll camp, 

I warrant you. Oh she has - tongue I 1643 [sec CaMriNu 

6 . trans. To kick (a person) like a foot ball. 

1367 Dhant Hotaie Epist. 11 11. H vij. Lest cucii ynunge 
folke, .xcinge you drinke . . Do make of >ou nicic inockinge 
storkes and campe you with the ire feete. 

Camp (k;emp), v.^ [a. K. campe~r, f. camp 

Camp j 3 .^] 

1 . intr. 'I’o live or remain in a camp ; to form 
or pitch one’s camp ; to encamp. 

*543 Eoray Fr. Country in Chron. Calais (Canid.) an 
The hole ustc departed owte of Callycs .. and campid the 
same night without the w'alles of the towne in the feldes. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. Ixvi. ad fin., At rctret of 
trumpet, they retyied a nicyne, Where they before had 
cainpt. 1580 North Plutarch 152 (R.) Fabius camped al- j 
ways in the strong .'ind high placc.s of tlie mountains. 16x1 
Bidlk Ex. xix. a There Israel camped befoie the mount. 
1808 J. Bari ow Columh. iii. 533 To meet the expected war. 
Camps on the confines of an c'Astcm phiin, 1850 Blackie 
/Eschylus I. 51 He Was campng far at Ilium. 

2 . To sojourn or remain in a tent, pitch one’s 
tent ; also famil, to take up one’s quarters, lodge. 

161X Biblr Nahum iii. X7 The great grashoppers which 
campe in the hedges in the cold day. xAx C. Cartwrioht 
Cert Relig. i. xaj Bring it to the mace, where they camped. 
i8i^ KiNaSLEV 7 wo 1 '. Ago 1. xo6 Don’t . ask me to come up 
and camp with you. X859 Thackeray f/irgm. vi. 48 The 
messenger from Virginia, .camping at night in the snow by 
the forest fires. X883 Gii.mour Mongols xxvi. 307 A great, 
tall, blustering Mongol, .advised me to camp beside him. 
b. To camp out : to lodge in the open in a camp. 
1837 H. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1830) I. 204 Other* 
bc.sides emigrants camp out in the woo^ x8^ Smiles 
Hu^enots Eng. xi. (1880) 181 They had to camp out at 
night in the public squares. X884 T. E. Dawson tfandhk. 
Canada 30X Canadians who canip-out upon these islands. 
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3. trans. To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge ; t also to place, put (m.). 

1549 Compt. Scot. 83 The tua gr^ battellis of onnumerabU 
meu of veyr var campit neir to ^iddir. 15^ Baubt Thoor, 
IVarret 11. 1 ao In Garrison* it [EnsimJ . . is most often 
camped upon the wail 16x6 Shaxs. Ant. k CL iv. viil 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this hoast. 
Mod. The troops would be camped along the river side. 
llCampagM|Campagiiia(kamp£'D>^a). Obs. 
[It. campa^fta o^n held, Campaign, the country, 
a campaign L. campania : cf. Campania, Cam- 
paign, Champaign.] 

fl. In 17th and x8th c. occasionally used for: 
Champaign, level, open country, plain (esp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also in ordinary Eng.). Obs. 

x6ax M. Frank .vrrm. i 1679; 4 13 This is a hill of Glory, hard 
to climb . no plain campagnia to it. ^3 MAUNOBhLL 
youm. yerus. U739) 18 We pitch'd in the Campagnia. 17x7 
BbRKELirv Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 568, 6 miles through 
the like flat campagna. 

1 2 . In 17th c. occas. : A (military) Campaign. 
165s Evelyn State France Misc. Writ. (1805) 84 He who 
hath not made two or thiee campagnas 'as they use to term 
it) by the time that he U x8 years of age. X663 Pepvs 
Diary xx Dec., He appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people a.s to a campagnia, and, by several com- 
panies, gives every one their circuit. 

3 . Now only as proper name * the Campagna 
(di Roma)* in Italy ; see Campania. 

Gampagne, obs. form of Campaign. 

II Campagnol (ka-mphnVD- [Fr-; i.eampagm 

country.] T ne Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

[1788 Pennant Zool. 1 . xoa 'I'lie short-tailed Field Mouse. 
Names. . Fr. Le petit Rat de champs, Le campag^l, Ilal. 
ca/npagnoti.] X83S Kirby Hah. tjr Inst. Anim. 1. ii. 92 The 
Cainpagnol, or .snort tailed rat of Pennant. 1868 Wood 
Homes ’iiuihout //. xxxi. 598 The Short-tailed Field Mouse 
otherwise termed Campagnoi or Field Vole {Arvtcola 
arxieusis). 

Campaig'n (kd-mivi’n). Also 7-8 campagne, 

7 -agn, -aiDo, -aigue. [a. F. campagne country, 
open country, champaign, * the field , campaign, 
which in the course of the i6th c. took the place 
of the eat her champagne in all its senses (except 
as the proper name of a French province). It 
was iiitioduced into Eng. in the 17th c., and at 
first occasionally used in all the senses of the 
earlier Champaign, butwasat length differentialcd, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proper term. The forms campagna, -a^nta, 
’ania were also in 17th c. use (bee above). 

Littrc treats i6th c. Fr. campagne as a 5ub.stitution of the 
northern or Picard di.dcct form for the Parisian cham^ 
pagne', ]nit (here can lje no doubt that it was actually an 
.adaptation of It. campagna *corninon in the ^litary sense 
in 16th c , e.g. Caho rtrgiTs /En. xii. 563 ‘Tumo li cam- 

f i.agna aprendo T iirnus opening the campaign), and may 
lave been taken into F. first in military phraseology', and 
gradually c\l<*nded to other senses, the advantage of a 
fiirm which could not be confounded with the name of the 
province Champagne perhaps Conducing to the result. For 
ultimate etymology see Champaign, Campania.] 

1 1 . A tract of ojx'n country ; a plain ; — Cham- 
paign. Obs. 

x6a8 noHBF.,s Thucyd. (1822) 130 The River Achelous . . 
niniung through . most part of the campagne of Acartiaiiia. 
1647 ARFNi>oN Hist. Rfh. II. VI. ^4 There was between 
the Hill and the Town a fairCanip.aignc a 17x8 Garth ij.) 
Where Tiber, fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. 1765 
.Stfrnk Tr. Shandy (1802) VII. v. 12 The outworks stretch 
a gre.!! w.iy itiio the cTm^xiign. 

1 2 . Open country as opposed to hills, wockIs, etc. ; 
country .is opposed to town ; -Champaign. 

a\b^ Cowlpy Dang, in Much Company Wks. 17x0 II. 

76a To be sure not to venture his Person any longer in the 
open Campaign, to ietre.'it and entrench nimsdf. 1684 
Scander-heg Redtv. ii. 9 For that the Countrey is there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level woodv X690 Maun- 
UKKLL ill youm, (i/aiiTijb, We hunt in tlie most 

delightful Camp.Tign. 1706 Collier Rejl. Ridic. 194 They 
that see you in the Caiiip.iigii in the Summer. 

3 . Mil. The continuance and operations of an 
army ‘ in the field * lor a season or other definite 
portion of time, or while engaged in one continuous 
scries of inilitniy operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct pail, of a war. (In Ger. Feldzttg.) 

The name arose in the c.irlicr conditions of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army remained in mi.-irters lin towns, 
garrisons, fortresses, or (amps) during tne winter, and 011 
the approach of summer issued forth into the open country 
(nel/a campagna, dans 1 1 campognei or ‘ took the field , 
until the close of the season again suspended active opera- 
tions. Hence the name nropcily signifying the 'being in 
the field ’, was also aj>plica, now to the season or time during 
which the army kept the field, and now to the series of 
operation.^ pei formed during this time. In the changed 
conditions of modern warfare, the season of the year is of 
much lev importance, and a campaign has now no direct 
reference to time or season, but to an expedition or con- 
tinuous series of openations bearing upon a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marks its 
end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or 
more years. The history of the sense is seen in early 
Diction.aries ; e. g, 

B1.0UNT G/ossogr. S.V., A word much u.sed among 
Souldiers, by whom the next Campainc is u.sually taken for 
the next Summers Expedition of an Army, or its taking the 
field. lysi Bailey, Campain, (in Mintary Affairs] the 


' spaot of tlm« oveiy Vear, an Army oontiniMS (n tha Flald» 
during a War. 1739-8 — A sommar's war. 1799 JoHNaoN, 
Cempaign, the time for which any army keeps the fields 
without entering into quarters. 

i8f7 Clarbnoon Hist. Rob. 1 . 1. 49 After he had made two 
or three Osmpaigns . . he came in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his Friends in England. 1867 PBrva Diary a8 June, 
Several commanders that had not money to set them ouC 
to the present campagne. 1693 Mom. Ct. Tockoly u 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campaffn in good 
time. 1708 Swift Predict. /or 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 153 It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790 Bbatbow 
Nav. 4 Mil. Mom. II. ai8 The want of success in the last 
caropaugn. 1847 Embrson Ropros. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 37< lo the Ruvian campaign he., said *1 have 
two hundred millions in my coflTers, and 1 would give them 
all for Ney*. 

4. trans/. fa* A naval expedition ; a voynge or 
cruise. Obs. V. cam fa^, It. campagna.) 

1708 J. Biok Suffer. Prof, in Arb. Gamer VI. 404 Being 
several (Jampaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys. 

b. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 
a summer’s trip or sojourn. 

X748H. Walfole Corr. 1. 123 A campaign at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders. 1749 Mrs. £. Montagu Lett. (iBxii 111. 8a ’The 
waters are gc^ . . the place agreeable, and you cannot 
make a better summer’s campaign. 1789 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) SubJ./or Painters 5^ A man in rather an exalted 
sution .. MWIe frequent curiosity campaigns; Sometimes 
caught graas-hoppen. 

o. Ironivot ks. 'I'he period during which a furnace 
is in continuous oi^eration. 

X87X Trans. Amer. Inst, Mining Eng.\. 98 By their cor- 
rosive action on the lining . they shorten a campaign or , 
run to a few days. x88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

6. fig. Applied to any course of action analogous 
to a military campaign, either in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
struggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
definite result. 

X770 yunius f^tt. xxxix aoi Tliey . . rest from the . . U- 
bouni of the campaign. 1773 Mackiin Man 0/ IPorlti 
<1793^ 3^ I'heir amorous equipage for the nuptial campai^ 
x8(m Dickens Lett. (1880) 11. 388, 1 am now preparing for 
a final reading campaign. ^ 1887 Pall Mall Pudg. 31 Mar. 3 
A campaign is being carried on in Paris . . against the in- 
terlopcis who sell tickets at the doors of the theatres. 

b. esp. in Politics, An organized course of action 
designed to .arouse public opinion throughout the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
influence the voting at an election of meml^ers of 
the Icgislntuie. o. The Plan of Campaign in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 1886-7, *• 
method of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, .according to which the 
tenants in a body were to pay what they considered 
the fair rent into tlic hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum oPTered, less any amount subse* 
quently expended in maintaining the struggle. 

1880 Wluster Snpp., Campaign, (U. S. PoliliLS) the sea- 
son of «*xcitemenl and eflbit preceding .in election ; c.inv.i<u«. 

Boston (Mass.) yml 20 .S^t., The attempt of the Re- 
public.ins to introduce the tanfl as one of the bsucs of the 
c.iinpaign. 1886 United Ireland 20 Nov. 979/2 The ' Plan 
of Campaifipr as laid down in United Ireland of October 
23rd. 1B86 y Wf Mall G. 24 Nov 2/1 The plan of campaign 

is.. the proposal that whenever a landlord refuses to settle 
at the al>.iteni<*nt proposed by his tenants, ihe reduced rent 
of all the tenantry is to be hanked with an unknown in- 
dividu.d, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowRiiLCs to such of the tenants as are evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of rent. Mod. I'he electoral cam- 
paign has now begun in earnest. 

f 0 . Short for tampaigti-coaf, dace : see 7 b. Obs. 
1690 Mnndus Muliebris, Campaine, a narrow kind of 
lace. 169a Tryon Good Housrtv. i. 7 A Flinnel Shirt, and 
a Wastcoat, Doublet, Coat, and Campaign, a Gown over 
all lin’d. 

7 . atthb. and in Comb . : a. Of the nature of open 
country ; belonging lo the open country. 

1608 Hdrbes Thucyd. (1892) 129 The campagne country 
beyond Strymon. X634 Holland Pltny 11.84 The Cam- 
paign Rose blowcth early and is very forward. x^G. Whitb 
Selbornc xv, 4 ) T'he stone cut lew . . abounds in all the cam- 
p.iign p.irts of H.inipshire and Sussex. x88s Elwes tr. 
Capello 4- h>ens II. iv. 77 Wc plunged into the vast cam- 
paign country to the north. 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a militar)' cam- 
paign : as catnpaign-coal, due, -ozien, -shots, -wig. 
(Some of these were (verhaps merely catch names 
referring to the famous camp.iigns of Marlborough J 
1677 Lond Gaz. No. 1180/4 Wt^aring a brown serge Sute, 
and a brownish "Campaine Coat. x6oo B. R. Diet. Cant. 
Crexv, Campatgn-coat, originally onfy such as Soldiers 
wore, but afterMardi a Mode in Cities, xjzg Ne^u Cant, 
Diet, Campaign-coal, in a Canting Sen’m, the ragged, 
tatter’d . Coat, worn by Beggars and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion. x68a Lond. Gaz. No. 1760 '4 A J^een 
Mohair Silk Peiticoat, with a *Cainpain Gold and Silver 
I..ice. XToS Kek&ey, *Campaim-(Hten, a portable Oven., 
us’d by Confectioners. 1730 6 Bailey, Campaign ot^en, a 
portable oven made of copper, of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet, so that 
fire m.iy be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 
it are ted,;es to hold fire also. 1693 Lond. Gas. No. 2840/4 
A Highway Robber . . with a "Campagne Perriwig. 1691 
Satyr apt. French 7 Our stockings must be Mill'd, our 
Shooes *Campni^. 1688 R. Hoi.mr A rmouty 11. xviii. 8118 
A "Campaign Wig, hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 



CAMFAlGTf, 


Mm) with • Curled Forehead, a Travelling Wig. 6 o i m viL I^^ThereafaiavewU sorttofBiti,ai..TheJ^^^ 
Famholt Coifumt, Gloa., A wig called a “campi^n-wig * Bit. The Oimpancn or Bell Bit 

waa introduced from France about xyia. It was plain, and // a v., JiTie ^*" 15 **«i*/ j**® “*"* 

Campmign (kdtmp^'n), V. [f.pnc.Bh.] / iiCBmpanero{k«mp&n€-rif).[&,Sp.r^^ 

1. /xr/r. 'J o scn'e itj, or on, a cainpai^. Also / bell-tOMO, f. bcIL] The Veil • bird of 

/f^. and /raffs/ . I South America. „ . i 

XTOX fw CAMMGNtStil tj 66 Cm. CaWWI WO At! ft-/. UC^/tJtt 
. 401 Without an host what Ccnerul could taatpaign? mBom 
Sir R. MumiRAVK //«/. /r/ji iP/A p. vj i'J'.t Ihc ofncM, 


who caniuaigned in ific laic reoeiiion 1075 i ^ 

^ed. at III. aSo He. /crdu his heroe*. when I hey are cam- 
twigning, on iiohlieni' fare. 1885 /’*#// G. Jo 1*011. a/a 

You will canipnign in the .Soudan. 

2. t / ans . ( ftonrs - usf .) 

1768 SitKNB .Sa’m/. 7*^// aw. ( 7778) I 114 An old soldier., 
campaign'd and worn out to death in the Rcrvice. 

Cftliip&i0n0r (kiiempr^ nAi). [t. Campaign v. 
(or /A) 4- -Kit] One wlio serves in a campaign; 

one who h.is served in many campaigns, a 
veteran ; al-^o / 7 ^. 

1771 .Smoilkti Huwf^h. Cl, Both horse and rider were 
old c.'iini^i.'iignerR, and stood without moving a muscle. 1815 
Scott (iwy A/, m, I am an old campaigner, and perfectly 
used to it. 18^ J.oNor. Ew/^rrt>rs Bird’s-n. vi, Korin 
the grc.ti c.tmp:iigncr cunie Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Campai'guing, vbl. sb. The action ol the 
verb Campaign. Also aitrib. 

tfot Con irR tr. ^f. Anton , 186 ThU Campainiiig, 

I'eiiipvstuous Life you are engaged in. 1780 Woli::ott 


' t9t3 Watehton IVaMderinn 11 . isj Xo Mound., 

from any of ch« winiged inhaDiiantt of the forest . . causes 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanera iSfoGossc 
Bom. Nat. Nisi, ax The campanero or l>ell-bird of the 
Amaxon . , much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 1 


I'einpestuous Life you are engaged in. 1789 Woli^tt 
(P. Pindar) Lxtost. Oder viii. 23 vVhen Judges a campaign- 
inK SO- *Bsg G. Wii .son A'. Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers who 
were past campaigning. 1856 KANBy 4 rr/. F.xpl. 1 . v 45 
Preparing sledges for our campaignings on the ice. i8^a 
Rla^k Aiiv. Phaston xxii 314 HU foraging adventures in 
campaigning time. 

Campai g;nlet. A diminutive campaign. 

1885 iiat. Rm. 18 July C7/1 I'he campaign or campaignleC 
of 18S5 cannot be considered a triumph. 

Campain e, obs. f. Cami'auj.v, Campane. 
tCa'mpal, G Ob^. [a. Sj). campal (cf. Min- 
sheu 1 599 ‘ Camptil^ belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as Batdlla camptil, a champaine warre’') 
* K. campal^ It. tampaU in mcd.L. campdl-is^ f. 
campus Camp V.; .see -al.] Pertaining to 
tlic open country or ‘the field’. 

*S 9 « llARHiLr J heor. H’itrrfs ill ii. 8a If it shold come to 
camnall fight, iv. L 1 16 .*)laine 111 a cainp.dl batietl. 

/but. V. ill. isa Sufficient with a campull fortific.ition. 1611 
CoTCR., Campal, cainpall ; of. a cainiic or field. 

Campan : sccCampany. 

IlCampana (ka’tnpa iia\ [late !>., It., and .Sp. 
campdna a liell. 

Isidore *uiys, x\t xxv 6, Campanaa regiorie ItalUe nomen 
accepic, uhi pnmum cjus usus reperlus es(. '1 his refers to 
tiM andnit statcmcul ilmt bclU were either invented or 
first Used in churches al Nolu 111 Campania. J 

1 . A church bell. 

1706 In Phiu.ips; and in mod. Diets. 

2. Used by Drayton as the name of some bell- 
shaped flower ; according to various Dictionaries, 
The pasfjiie flower {Anemmu pulsatilld). 

1613 Dray ION Poly-olb. xiii, For the laboring wretch that's 
troubled with a cough, Or stopping of the breath .. Cain- 
pana heere he crtips, approoued wondrous good. 

3. Arch. (.See qnots.) 

Nicholson Pract. Build. 58a Campama, the body I 
of the Corinthian c.Tpiial. Campanae, or Campanula^ or 
Guttig, the drops .of the Doric architrave. 

Canpanal (kscmpanal), IZ. rare—', [f. late 
L. campdna bell + -ai.,] 
fl. liell-sliapcd. Obs. 

1571 Dir.GES Pantom. 177 Conical! or Campanall. 

2 . Campanal Alliance : in Not. Liiidle>’s name for 
bis alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam- 
pannhicex or Bell-flowers were the lype. 
Campanalian : see Campan ilian. 
Campana'rian, G. rare-', [f. late L. 
pdndri-us bell-founder, bel 1 -maker -»• - an.] Of or 
pertaining to bell-founding or to bells. 

. y. Ravkn Ch. Bells Cambr. (1881) 61 Camponarian | 
luxuries in obiits were but sparingly indulged in at Cam- 
bridge. 

Campand (kd^mp^i n). In 7 oampain. [a. 

F. campane L. campdna bell.] 

1 . Her. A bell. (Cf. Campany.) Hence Oam- 
paned ppl. tr., furnished or adorned with bells. 

x688 in K. Houme Armory \\\. 461/1 He Vicarcth Argent, a 
Bell, or a Campain. .by the name of CampaMO. 
t2. A lx:ll shaped vessel forming the head or 
upper part of an alembic. Obs. 

{1641 French Distill. iL (i6si) 52 Put to the Water ns 
much of the Spirit of Sulphur Per Campanam^ as will give 
it a pleasant addily.] 166a J. Chandler Vast Heltnoni's 
Oriat. X09 By a Campane or glasscn Bell. 1670 W. Simpson 
HydroL Ess. 100 Sulphur burning under a Glass Campane 
(for the making its OyD. 

t Ca'mpanel. Obs. rare. [ad. F. campanelU 
or It. campanelld, dim. of campafta bell.] 

1 . A small bell. 

Urqumaet Rabelais 1. xvli. I'ingling TanUns and 
ringing Campaneh, to hang about nis marcs nccL 

2 . A sort of bit. 

1811 CoTCR., Campanel^ campanell, or Bell-fashioned rowle 
fat the mouth of a bitt. 1617 Markham CastaL 11. e8 If he 
. . wryth his nether chappe, you shall then take tnat bytt 
which we call the Campanell. 16H R. Holms Armoury 


1 soft fichiiy horn on its forehead, three inches higlu 

Cunpa niA. Obs. [In fonn, a. i.. campania 
* plain level country’, spec, as the name of the 
rich and level province of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiller (afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagna di Roma) ; in later Lat. applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appell.itive ; 
f. campus field. Hence (through Fr. Cham- 
paigx, Campaign. But pcih., in Eng. use, really 
the Italian word (also adopted as Campagna, 
campagnia), sj^ll as Latin, or phonetically.] 

1. ‘A large oj^en level tract of ground without 
hills’ (J.); plain; Champaign. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Keb. I. v. 556 A clear view, upon 
an open Campania 1663 Charlkion Chorea Gtgant. 42 In 
fields and spadoiiH campanula « 1698 Temple (J-> lu 
vast c.Tmpani.^R, tliere arc few citic<c 

2. Jn campania : in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, * in the field*, ‘ in campaign* (in iU 
onginal sense). Cf. Campaign and Champaign. 

xtei R. Johnson Ktngd. 4- Comnnv. (1603) 93 ITie Hun* 
garians presuming . . upon their valour in campania, have 
ever negle* ted to loitifie their frontiers. Ibid. 179 As they 
(cavalry] are of great cutiHcqiicnce in campania, bo amongst j 
hils and rockes they arc ofsiiudl service. 

3. Operations of an army in the field during a I 
season ; -e. Campaign sb. 3 . 

i6y9 Kvkhakd Prot. Princes Furope 8 Since the last Cam- 
pania, the three . . have eiiired into the entanglement of a 
War. a 1698 ' 1 ‘tMi'i li <J. s. v. Attribute', 1 have observed a 
Campania determine contrary to appcaranccii, by the cau- 
tion and conduct of a general 

Campanifonii (kwinpiK’nifi^im), a. Rot, [f. 
late L. campdna : see -pokm.] Bdl-shaped. 

>757 Pt’LTNKv in Phil. Trans. 1 . 65 Campanifoim or bell- 
sh.tped flowriH. 1759 Miller Card. Diet. ted. 7). 1813 in 

Cradb Techn. Diit. 

II Campanilo. [It. : f. campana bell. The 
plural is in It in in Eng. usually in -es. Most 
frequently pronounced as Italian (kampan/" l^\ 
often ns French (kampanrl), but also anglicized as 
(ku."mpunil, -oil),] 

A bell-tower ; esp. applied to the lofty detached 
bell-towers of Italy ; a steeple generally, 

1640 Sumner Antiq. Canterb. 160 Nccrc unto their Cam- 
panile or .Steeple. 1^1 Wood Ath. Oxon. I./303 The Cam- 
panile or Tower at D.trleston. X76a-7i H.Walpoi e Ferf tie's 
A need. Paint. (17S6 III 167 The great Campanile at Christ- 
church Oxford. 1855 Tennyson Daisy 13 .Slender c-am- 
panili grew By baya the peacock’s neck in hue. 1868 Frff- 
MAN Norm, Cong. 11876* IL ix. 400 The rude art of English 
masons strove to rrpro'liice the campaniles of Northern 
I laly. attrib. x8^ S. Lewis Topogr. Diet . Eng. 1 . 583 On 
the north aide of the north aide, is a detached campanile 
tower. i8fo Morning Star 4 Apr., The shaft is a splendid 
structure oMhe campanile order. 

t Campani'lian, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. prec. -t* 
-IAN.] Pertaining to a bell- tower, or peal of bells. 

1692 Urouhart Rabelais iii. xxviii. This Campanilian 
Oracle fretteth me to the Guts. 

Campani'liform, a. [f. Campaniue -i- -form.] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In various 
Diets, explained as 'shaped like a small bell*.) 

1846 WoKCEsiKR cites Harris. I 

Campaniloger, incorrect f. Campanologer. 
Campanist (ka-'mpunisO. [ad. med.L. cam- 
panista bellman, f. campdnai\ One versed in the 
subject of bells, 

187a J T. Fowler in N. 9 rQ. Ser. iv. IX 531 Campanixts 
all, lxx>kc, Brothers, l.ooke ! ]A>e 1 here's a passing gnodlie 
Booke ! 1881 J. P. Briscoe Old Nottinghamsh. 1x0 It has 
been figured by most campaiiisls. 

Hence Oampanl'stlo a. 

1883 Trans. Cumbld.Antiq.Soc.WW. 153 Our cainpanistic I 


CAMPRXXNT. 

( , Ale»niedOi«JM..«a>nip«»I<«lA i8«C»^ 

' 'lliTRerA H. T. EII«omb«, ■ wdl known cunpmologi^ 
CampunU AoJ. tmod.L 

campanula^ dim. of (lunpaM bcll.J A Wl- 
hower; a large genua of herbaceous plants, giving- 
its name to the N.O. Cam/affN/accte. The Sowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or white. The 
best-known species are C. ra/umfi/aiia (Bluebell 
of Scotland), and C. A/edium (Canierbiiry Bells), 
s66i Evelyn Ral Hort. (1729) aoj Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Camjianula. 1738-9 Mrs. Vklasy L(fe * Corr. ii$ 6 r) It, 

40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your caiupaxiula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Buwles Batnvell Hill 1. 164 Along 
this solitary ridge, Where smile*^ but rare, the blue cam- 
panula. xA^ Ruskin Mod, Parnt. I. 11. 1. vii, 4 sa Hie 


major, Jeremy Tolhurst. 

Campanology (karmphn^ bKl.^iV [ad. mod.L. 
campanologia, f. late V..campdfM bell: we -logy.] 
The subject of bells; detailed examination of the 
principles of bell -founding, bell-ringing, etc. 

(1677 F, .S[ I i'UMAN](////r) Campanologia. ^ x753rMAMBFR» 
Cycl. dnpp., Campanologia, the art or science of ringing 
bells.] 1^7 Ckaig, Campanology, the art of ringing bells. 
f 8 S 7 L L'Kis .‘Jcc. Lh. Bells t In investigating the subject of 
campanology, the belfry first presents itseff. 187a Ella- 
COMBE Bells 0/ Ch. ii. 31 'Writing a treatise on Campanology. 

Hence Gampanologwr ; Oampaaolo'gloal a., 
-I7 cuh ). ; Ounpaao'loglMt. 

i8oe Ckm. in Ann. Reg. ii/i In the records of the Cam- 
paniloger'a art. x8<7 Lux is Acc. CA. Bells p. vi, Cam- 
panologist, campanoTogical. x 88 a A thenaum No. sSm. ao^ 
Musical and campanological performances. t88A Ihtd. 18 
OcL 501/2 The. .county of Surrey turned out. .to be one of 
the poorest, campanoloRicany speaking, which has oome 
under review. i 8 ra J. 'f ate in Pesrds Whs. (i8a8) V 1 1 . 250 1 


panula. X846 Ruskin Mod, Parnt. I. 11. 1. vii, 4 22 Hie 
interwoven bells of campanula and heather. 1849 Kingslly 
N. Droon Misc, II. 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campannla'ceons, a. Not. [f. prec. + 
-ACKniJU.] Belonging to the N.O. Campanulacete, 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
paiiulaceous tli.an a J^beliaceous plant. 

Campannlar (kdL-m]itT'ni/ 71 aj\ a. [f. as prec. 
■+ -AU.J Bell-shaped ; having a bcll-shapcd pedicle. 
18x1 Bincllv a Hint. Biog. 111 . 270 The camuanular wasp. 
1868 W ouD Homes rvithout //. xiv. 259 Another species of 
. .Tree Wasp is the Campaniilnr Wasp (I'espa syltfestris\ 

il Campannlaria (k^mpse:niMle*>Tid>. Zoo/. 
[mod.L. ; f. (campanula: see -aria.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the i)olype-cclls 
bell-sha)>ed and supported on iong*footstalks. 

1855 Kin(..hley Glancus App. 234. 1883 Harpet^s 
Mag. Dec. 107 I Graceful stalked vases uf the cauipauu- 
lari.i appear as if by magic. 

Campannlate (Id^mpse nixTliH), a. [ad mod. 
L. campdnuldtus, f. campanula', see -ate*- 2.] 
Bell-shaped. (Used chiefly in Jiotany Sc Zoology.) 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 96 A flow'cr of one intirc leaf, 
whether Camp.uuilate ; smh whose floweis have some rc- 
seinblaiiLe to the figure of a Bell. 1794 Mari VN K onsseau s 
Bot. x\L 185 Rather a funncl-sha})e(l than a Lampaniilate 
corolla x8a8 Kirby & Sp. hntomol. HI xxxv. 710 The 
pedicle is canipanulate in many Vc-pida:, 1842 Dana Zooplu 
686 Calicles tubular or L.iinpanuUte. 

Campa'nulated, a. [i. prec. + -ld.] * prec. 

1757 PuLiNLY 111 Plnl. ’I rans. L. to I hc fiowers . are 
large, of a tumpanulaled ligiiie. 1856 8 W. Clark Can 
dtr Hoei’cn's Zool, I. 76 Cells cainp.iiiulatcil, pediinciil.iie, 

Campa'nnloilS, a. [f. mod.L. tampdnula + 
-01)8.] Bell-shaped, campannlate. 

*7*7 5 > in Cmamher.s Cyc/. 1799 Med. ynil. I. 39 The 
calyx IS undivided, campaniilous. 

t Ca*mpany. Obr. rare (See quot.) 
x688 R. Hoi me Armoury iii. 461^2 A Bell . . is termed a 
Caiiipaii, or Camp.'iny fiom the Freneh word, Campuinc. 

t Campamole. Obs. fare~'. Also corapur-, 
campre-, camper-, [app. a cornqit form of a dim. 
ol campdna, such as ^campanola, • uvla. ] ( See quot ) 
1387 '1 RFVisA Iligden Rolls Ser. IV. 65 Acompurnole ft'.r. 
CHinpurnule, campicnol, cam]>ernole ; anon, transl. a g>r- 
delle of golde; L bullnm auream] of golde for his soiie. 
1398 — Barth, De P. R. xix. cxliv. V1495) 94 ^ 'i'lntinabuluz 
IN a belle other a Campurnolc. 

Camp-ball : see C amp sb.^ a. 

Campbellite (ki^cmbclait). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a religious teacher of Vir- 
ginia. 

1881 N. }\ Nation XXXII. 401 We are quite sure th€<i« 
are the doctrines of the Camubellites. 1881 W. M. Thayer 
Log-Cab, to White Ho. ii, Abram GarficUl . . united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Camp- 
bellites was a name by which they were sometimes known, 
ill honour of the founder of the sect, Alexander Campbell. 

Camp ceiling^. Arch. [?from ils shape rc- 
bembliiig the root of a camp tent.] ‘A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the w.-ill on each side 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 
form sometliing like a coved ceiling. Most fre- 
quently used in gairctb* (Crahb Tcchn. ZJiV/. 1823). 
Campeachy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 
Compeche, 7-9 Campeche, 8 Gampechy, -ohie, 
•Ohio. [From Campeachy on the west coast of 
Yucatan, in Oniral America, whence it was ori- 
ginally exported.] 'The red dye-wood yielded by 
h»matoxylon Campcchianum, better known as 
Logwood. So Campeachy tree. 

X65B Wadsworth Chocolate 15 Three Cods of the log- 
wood or Campeche tree. x 606 Lond, Caa. Na 2186/1 Four 
Thoasand (Quintals of Comjicche Wood. 1715 Sloane 7 a- 
maica II. 184 Cam|)eche wood good to dye withal. 1836 
Maccii LivRAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiy. 370 Campeachy 
wood abounds in several districts. x866 Treas. Bot. 

t Campeohena, Campeuhiana, Campu- 
china, obs. by- forms of the prec. 

rro3 Lond. Goa. No. 3^5/3 Goods out of the Mary, Man 
of War from Vigo, consisting of Sugars. .Campuchina. JbuL 
Na 39x2/3 Tobacco, Campechena. 1710 Storv’s Surt'. (ed. 
Strype 1754' 11 . v. xvii. 36V2 CoiAeneal. Campcchiana, etc. 

)| CampeftTf V. Obs, [Sp. campear to pitch a 
field ; campear un vatfdero ‘ to flourish an ensign * 
(Minsheu), f. campo field ] (See quot.) 

1598 Barrkt Tkeor. IVarres ii. L 21 To aduance the En- 
gigne, and not to campear it, or pitch it on the ground. 

(I Campeiliant (kinpmnan). [Fr . ; f. camper to 
Camp.] A detachment whose duty is to mark out 
the ground for a camp in advance of the army. 
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tin \. Bi^cku Mmkr*it» U^mr l ix. i4< 
meni wu always attended by a ruuaiak [divuion of native 
cavalry) of Mysore horse on the line of march. Ibid, 146 
IIm cmmj^tfMHi was ordered to attach itself to the brigadier- 
geDeral, instead of proceeding in advance. 

t Cft'Viper ^ Oh. otdial. ff. Camp v.^ •¥ -kbI.] 

1 . A player at camp-fMill ; a foot-ball player. 


illoininating oil procued bydtftilUtioQ from com- 
mon turpentine; alio atirib, Oamplmfoii, ac- 
cording to WatU « Ctmbnb, C|»Hh ; but appa- 
rently also loosely used forcantpJhfu and iompkim. 
OamipMol, t applied bv Gerhardt to common 
camphor ; but by Bertheiot to reirarded 


L A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player. camphor ; but by JBerthelot to C„H„ 0 , regarded 

" pfcymr .1 fo«« Ulle. ,, tS* alcohol of % serie* of which Bomeol U 

MVS luaaea ttuso. (18701 60 uec campers a baJi. to camoe • • ■ • ■ « 

tterawithall. ibU. 64 In medov «r pitMrt (to civw* tb, “* vanely, and common camphor the aldehyde. 


therewithal!. Ibid. 64 In medow or future (to grvwe the 
more fine) let campers be camping in any of thine. 

2. ? A contentious person ; a wrangler. Cf. 
Camp «i.i 4. 

* 73 ® Oi.DMixoM //w/. Hfl. Sfuari aSi Women of quality 
are wont to be campers. 

Camper ^ (kx-mpaj). [f. Camp sb.^, v.^ + -er.] 
1 1 . One who belongs to a camp, or to the camjj 
(cf. Camp 3); a soldier, military man; a 
camp-follower. Oh. 

K. H. Arraignm. Ib'Aa/f Crraf. xi. 1 1. 99 They pro- 
■ii.se. .more than Saul to hU Courtiers and Campers. 1691 
/lew O/iC. Olei Intrtague svi. 8 The running Campers. 

2 . One who goes into camp, or encamps ; one 
who lives or lodges in a camp or tent. Camptr 
out : one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

1856 Kane i 4 rr/. Expi. II. ix. 93 As ingeniously, .crowded 
together as the canipcr&*out in a buflfalo'hag. 1869 Daily 
Tel. 5 July, The new camperM this year are the 7th Surrey, 
the 19th Surrey, and the I.oik 1 oii Irish, 1883 Auterkan 
VII. 169 A trite and ciicunistaiiliaJ delineation of the cainper'a 
life in the M.'uiie forc<«ts. 

3 . One who takes part in a camp-meeting. 

1883 Chii'a^o Advance 16 Aug., At the Sabbath services 
none bur the regular camper^ were in attendance. 

t Ca*mperaoylea Ods. [A con-ujit form of the 
word appearing in racd.L. as campiftoliuSy It. cam- 
//i";/ Wo, () K. fYJ/////v«e#r/(cf. mod. F. campagnottU) ; 
a clenv. of campus field: sec Champignon.] A 
champignon, mushroom, or toadstool. 

1517 Anohkw Brunnoyki's Distyll. //Wr/-x C j b, Cani))er- 
n^lcs th.il some men callyih tode stoles. 

CampGBon, var. of GAMRmoN, Oh.y a stuffed 
doublet worn beneath the aimour. 

c 13x5 Coer tie 376 For plate, ne for ucketton, F'ur 
hauberk, no for campeson. 

Campestral (k:i;mpe‘str 2 l 1 >, a. rare. [f. L. 
campesUry campcslris pei taming to a level field 
(f. campus plain, field) 4 -al. i^Cf. for the form 
I.. campeUr-dtus.)] 1‘ertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the fields. 

4x1750 MtiKiiMKR (J. ) Tlic campeslral or wild beech, is 
blacker and mure duiahic. 1880 Howfi i s Undisc. Country 
xiii. 188 The sylvan and campa-stral flowers. 

t Campe*8trial, a. <)/>t. [See Jircc. and cf. 
IcrresDi-aly equalti-an. lioth forms have analo- 
gies in ly-atiu.] =■ Cami’Estkau 

1606 lliRViK K irk-Buruill Dvd., In all c.ampestrial prowes 
and pas-ivniing exjiloits. 1607 ' 1 ‘orsKi.i, Four-/. Beasts 170 
A wildcCampe-.iri.1l Weasil. 1678 Evki YN.Sj'/t.'rt .1776) ij7 
The Ciimpcstrial or wild iRccLh]. 

t Camp-fight. Oh. [A i/thc. rendering of 
AKr. (/mump bataile (see C1IA.MP sh. 1), or of 
mcd.I/. ptti^ta tampi (in a charter of 1123, in Du 
Cange), in which campus has the ordinary me- 
diaeval sense of the place enclosed for two cham- 
jiioiis to fight in single combat (‘ in caiiipo decer- 
t.ire’), or of the duel or combat itself, ‘ singularc 
ccTtameii quoil ruatice diciiiius campuviy ‘ pugna 
Hiioium, quod iioslri campiim Aocaiit*, ‘pugna 
cimpi, id est, diiclli* (Du Cange, s. v.). ('f. Acbe- 
Fioht.] ‘ In law writers [from 1 7th c.] the trial of 
a cause by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions in the field, for decision ofsoine controversy*. 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

1605 Vkhsthoam Pec. hitell. iii, If it wore a crime deserv- 
ing death then was rlic Camp fight for lyf and death. i6a7 
Haki wu.i. Apfd(n;ie (i6^o) 318 For their tryall by Camp- 
fight, the Arcuirr was with tlic penll of his owne body, Co 
prove the accused guilty. 1644 Cuke Instit, in. axi. a 1698 
Ti mti.r///*/ En^. S72 The Tiials Ordeal,. and ofCainp-fight. 

Ca mp-fo*llower. A man or worimii who 
follows or hangs on to a camp or army, without 
being in mili'.ary service. 

iSioWhi-LiNGTON I^tt. in (^UTW. V 464 The proceed- 

ing's of the (jcneral Court .Mcirtial, un the trial of Edward 
Puolc, camp follower. 1850 W. Invinu Mahomet II. 265 
Here he and scver,d ihonsand of bis ^oldicis and camp- 
followers were enf to pieces. i8-d Daily News ^ Nov. 5/4 
Those unfortiinntes who arc known under the e(iplieiiii<«tic 
mi^llation of * cam]) followers '. 

Campheer, obs. form of Cxmphor. 

Campll-| abbreviation of Camphor, taken as 
a stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Ca'mphene, a teri^enc contained in 
camphor oil from Lattrus camp/iora\ a crystalline 
colourless mass ; generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 
(Cif H,«); = Tekeiirne. Oa‘mpharaaa,n caniphcne 
of the second order (see quot.). Oa'mphUaaa, 

• Devil ’c’s name for the camphene obtained by 
treating hydrochlorate of turpentine oil with lime ; 
also any camphene of the third order* (Watts'. 
Oa'mphiiia the commercial name of on 


OumvhoMo maid, C.«Hi«0». Otk^mphjl, the 

radical of Camphol, : whence Caanplijrllo a. 

47 Toop Cycl Anal. 111 . 153/6 Camphor . . is now 
fbund to be an oxide of ^camphene. 1873 watts Faumes’ 
Chem. 779 A crystallMod hydrocarbon, called c.imphene. 
1863-70 Watts Diet. Ckem. 1 . 734 A camphene often jnelds 
seyeraf isomeric modifications by treatment with different 
acid.s, or by repeated treatment with the same acid. I'he 
new camphcnei thus produced are called camykines of iho 
Second ordeTy or sometimes *ceuupkereHes. Another class, 
called camphemes of the third ortier. or sometimes ^carnphi- 
leneSy are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
temperatures on the hydruchlorates of other camphenes. 
1840 Mech. Mag. XXXVll. 380 Lamp for burning oil and 
*C^iphine. 1849 M'i*-** Mululk Ogiivies xxxvi. (1875) 375 
This camphine is always too dull or too bright. iSwKiNt.s- j 
i.EV Alt Locke iii.(i876'37 Yc comfortable folks who. .grow 
wise in an easy chair with . . a cam|>hine lamp, c 1863 Lethkby 
in Circ . Sc . I. Oil of turpentine, or camphine. 1863 99 
Watts Did. C hem. 1 . 726 *Camphogrny Dumas' name for the 
hydrocarbon O ‘ H'\ obtained from camphor by the action 
ot phosphoric anhydride; it is identical with cyraene. Ibid . 
The several bodies to which the name *oam]^ol has l>ecn 
applied, arc isouicric but not identical, being especially dis- 
tinguished by their diffeient rotatory power. 1876 Hanlrv 


Mat. Med. 702 A .solid crystalline camphor, called bonicol 
or CAinphol. ibid. *Caiiipnylic alcubol, of which common or 
laurel camphor is the atdehyd. 1876 tr. SchutsenbergeFs 
Ferment, 10 'I’he presence of •campnyl alcohol. 

Camphor -At). F orms : ( 4 oaumfre>, 

5-9 camphira, (6 oampher, camfory, -ie, oam- 
fery, oamphora, camfora, omfora), 6-7 cam- 
phyre, (ohamphire, 7 oamphory. campheer, 
-phir, -fer, -fire, oaniOr, 8 ohamphor), 7- cam- 
phor. [a. F. camfrty camphre ^ med. L , Pr.^ 
and Pg. camphoray It. canfortiy Sn. and Pg. 
alcanfovy mcd. (ir. feaifiovpa (‘Campnora, quam 
Aetiiis nominavit* Ilerni Ikirbaro, 15th c. 

coinmcniator on Dioscoridcs, Dcvic), a. Arab. 

kd fury in Old Pers. ktipur, Piakrit kappth 
raniy Skr. karpuram'y in Hindi kappury kaptiry 
kiipury Malay kdpftr. 'I'hc Kuroprnn forms are 
iiiiiiicdiately from Arabic, with an for long d. 
Vniioiis forms of the word occur in 16th c. Kng., 
but the typical form down to c 1 800 was camphire ; 
the mod. camphor is conformed to the L.atin.] 

1 . A whitish tiansluccnt crystalline volatile sub- 
slnnce, belonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
aiul having a bitter aromatic t.Tste and a strong 
cliaracteristic smell : it is usetl in pharmacy, and 
was formerly in repute ns an aiit.Tp)iiodisiac. 

Common camphor Cit H,. 0 ) is prepared by distillation 
and subliiiiHtion from Camphora ojh. inarum LaurusCam- 
phora\ a tree indigenous to Java, .Sumatra, Jap.Tn, etc., and 
from other lauraccoiis trees. M.'tiiy essential oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, etc., deposit varieties of c.imphur differing 
only in their .at lion t»n polan/rd light. Borneo camphor or 
Borueol C'ln Hj* O is yielded by Dryohalanops Camphora, 
N. O. Dipterace.T, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo ; 
it is less volatile th.an common camphor, and has a mingled 
carnphoraccous and peppery .smell. Ngai Camphor, of the 
same chciiiical composinun as Dorneol, is produced in China 
and Biiniiah by the. distillation of Blumea bahiunifera. 

1313 in Wardtohe AiC. 7 Edw. II, 20 Canmfre i8r/. *530 
PsLSOH. 20J/2 C.imforic or giiinine, cawfr.\ 1553 F.dfn 
Treat. New hid, Arb.- 22 Ctreat jdentie of Camphora calU'd 
camphypc, whiche ibry aftinne l») l>c the guniine of .n cer- 
t.iyn tree. 1585 I^i ovu Treat. Health I. ii, Oiime of Arabicke, 
Draganoe, Camfery. 1596 Gii ns 9 A/.i/. i878> 35 Tcarmes 
of quick Camphire, & Salt-peeler phrases. 1599 Haki.i’YT 
l^oy II. I. 242 Canfora lieing compound romraeth all from 
China, and nil th«u which growetli in canes commeth fioin 
Borneo. 16^ Timme (JwmiV. iii, 177 Camphor. i6s6 Bacon 
Sylva $ r* Brimstone, Pitch, Champhirc, Wildfire . . make 
no such fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth. 16x9 Capt Smith 
- TrazK 4 Ad7\ v. 8 Campheer, and powder of Brimstone 
*649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp, in. xiv. 15 Inlempcranre .. 
makes a fair est.ite evaporate like f'amphirc, turning it into 
nothing. 1657 W. Coles v 4 i/a#/i m FdencxXnxx'Wy In English 
camphire, ranifire, caiiiphoi , and c.niifer. 1661 Boyi e .Spring 
of Air II. L 11682' 21 Camphire of which a little will fill a 
room with its odour. 1680 Moroi n Geog. Red. ii68s 323 
'i'hc Canfir of Bornca 1681 Diivukn Sp. hryar 1. Wks. 
1725 V. 140 Prescribe her an Ounce of Camphire every 
Morning to ab.-itc Fncontineucy. 1764 Ckurcimli. C andi- 
date Poems 117691 II. 35 Her loins by the ch.aste matron 
Camphire Ixiund. ^*-7 B*** Waison Chem. Ess '1789) V. 
273 Camphor. 18x4 Sir H. D a\ y Agric. ( hem. 146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists. 1875 Dar. 
WIN Insect tv. PI. ix. 209 Camphor is the only known slimu- 
latil for plants. 

1 2 . A tree or plant which yields camphor : esp. 
Camphora officinantm and Dryobalanops Cam- 
phora ; sec jirec. scn»c. Ohs, 

The shrub railed * camphire ' in the 161 1 version of the 
Bible is now identified with the Lawsonia inermis or lienna- 
plant, N. O. Lythraiem. 

1570 Lkvins Manip. 72 Campher, herb, camphora. 

.SrhNsrvK P'. Q. iii. ii. 49 Rew, and .Savine, and the flowre Of 
Camphora. 16x1 Rini p Song of Sol. i. 14 M v hclniicd is vnto 
me, as a cluster of Cami^re (1885 R. F*. henna-flowers]. 


Camphire Ixiund. ^*-7 B*** Waison Chem. Ess '1789) V. 
273 Camphor. 28x4 Sir H. D a\ y Agric. ( hem. 146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists. 1875 Dar. 


* Spicknard, and Saflion. 

3. a/lrib. and in Comb., as ccmifhor halt, juUp, 
1 pU, piU, ppssity tree (see 2 ). 

199a Grbbnb Upst. Courtier (1671) 38 Bdna cariouxly 
waxo^ with no wotm than a *Cam^or balL iSix Bbaum. 
ft Fl. PhiUut. It. a 6 Such *Camphire constitutiona as this. 
1936 Penny Cycl VI 904 In tliat part of the stem lof Dryo* 
balanops Camphorm} which should be occupied by the pith 
it [Borneo camphor] is found aiotw with *caniplior^Ml. s6ys 
Mas. Bbhn Amorous Pr, iv. hr, 'to do penance In *Chaai- 
phire Posset, this month. 1607 Totbbu. Fourf Boasts 448 
The leopard . . deJighteth in die *campkory tree. sS^ 
H ARi-KY Mat. Med. 45X I'he Camphor 1 ree is a lance and 
handsome tree %rith evergreen shining leaves. 
Camphor, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] frattf. To 
impregnate or wash with camphor; to camphorate. 
Hence Ca’inphored ppl. a. 

1960 WhitrhorMb tr. MacckitsreUfs Arte fvarrt (1573) 
261), Some moiste it .. with camphored aqua vitae, sw 
louaNKDR Rev. Trag. iil v, Does every proud and eelf. 
affecting Dame Camphire her face for this? j6o6 Tbyon 
Misc 2 Camfired Spirit. 1709 Si lele Tatter No. 101 r s 
Wa.sh-Balls Perfumed, Camphired, and Plain, shall restore 
Complexions. 

Camphoraceoiui (kirmiSr^i /as), a. [£ Cam- 
phor so. -acaouh. 1 Of the nature of camphor. 

1846 Garrod Mat. AleJ. ^ Therap 11855) I'he leaves 
. ^AsesB a powerful odour and camphoraceous taste. 

Camphorate (kx mfdri^t •, sb. chem. In 8 -at 
[see next, and -ate*.] A salt of camphoric acid. 

*794 Adams Nat. h Exp. Philos. I. App. 547 Campho- *' 
rats white and transparent, bitterish, crystals irregular. 
x8oo tr. La/pat^e't i hem. II. 244 The camphoric acid unites 
readily with earths and alkalies. Combinations of this kind 
are called C.'imphorates. x^4ScHORLEMMEROirA>siC'M///. 
306 Calcium Camphorate. is readily soluble in water. 

Camphorate (kae‘mf6riH), a. Wh. [ad. med. 

!>. campAordt-us : sec -ate-.] Camphorated. 

/ri6pi Boyle tCks. 1 . 433 iR.' Shaking the saline and 
camphorate liquors together. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex* 
temp 94 A Camphorate Draught. 

Camphorate ^ksu mfor^'t), v. [f. ns prcc. f 
-ATB-^ J 'To impregnate or treat with camphor. 

1641 Frpmcii Distill, ii. 1 1651 ^4 Crolliun his Treakic water 
Camphorated. 171a tr Pomer s Hist. Drugs 1 , 182 Spirit 
of Wine camphorated. xSia Month Ree*. LXXIX. i8x Who 
uuuld. camphorate an ephenicron fur uninortality f 

Hence Ca mphorated ppl. a. 

> 7^3 4 M RS Delany Life 4 Corr. 1 1 . a$6 One ounce 
of (^tille .^p dissolved in half a pint of camplioratcd 
spirits of wine. 1786 ir. Be<kforeCs b athek <1814 88 Two 
large torches . . the camphorated vapour of which ascended 
and gathered itself into a cloud. 1811 A. 'F. Thomson Z,rwrf. 
Disp. (18x8) 324 Caiiiphorctted oil of turpentine. xSxo 
Lihdlly Nat. Syst. Bot. 173 A fragrant camphorated smeiL 
Camphor^ ppl. a . : see Camphor v. 
Camphorett^. Oh . ; see Camphorated. 
Camphoric ikcemlj^nk), a. Chem. [f. Cam- 
phor 4 -ic.] Of or |)ertaining to camphor ; con- 
taining c.'imphor in chemical combination, as in 
camphoric acU (C,*H,iO,). 

1794 G. Adams Nat 4 Exp. Philos. I. 542 The camphoric 
acid's. 1819 CiiiLLiKKN Chem. Anal 280 Camphoric acid., 
forms snow while plumose crystals. Health E a hib, 

Cota/. 63/1 C.uiiphoric AntiseptiL!^ 

Ca'mphorise» v. Also S -irize. [f. as pix-c. 4 
-i/.K.] -= C AMi’jK irate v. j fence Ca mpborized. 

1736 Bah ry Honseh. Dut. 155 To Cam^horise Spirit of 
Wine. 1741 Compl Fam.-Piece 1. i. 17 Nothinjj: ro effectually 
cures KiW Heels, as doing them with camphirir'd Spirits. 

CamphorOQS ' k(C’mfArAs\ a. [f. as prec. 4 
- 0 U 8 .] Of the nature of camphor, camphoraceous. 

x88i Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Bomeoly It .. is . . of a mingled 
camphurotis and peppery KmcU. 

Camphory (kie mfori\ a. — prec. 

x8a6 IT H. Wiijjon tr Maloti 89 I'he camphory balm, 
and flowery pci fume. Mod. It has a camphory sniclL 
Camphyl: seeCAMiMi-. 

Camphyre. obs. form of Camtmior. 

+ Oa mpingy vbL sb . I Obs. [f. (..’amp 7'.^] 

1 . Figbling in Cami’-fight or single combat 

f Peril taken liy Caxton from Flemish kompen.] 

, X48xC AXTON ReynardiAvh ) 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come I on thni Cainpyng, wc Lai not boihc lyke. 

2. Contending, fighting. 

1549 Prayer-l'k. Trvubles 11894) I.e«ve off .. good 
countrymen, y'oiir camping at your own doors, and bestow 
that your styumess of courage . . against your enemies. 
1S63 87 Foxk .'i. 4 M. (1S96 410/2 A yong and a stout 
prclat, more fitter f^or the camping cure, then for the peace- 
able church of Christ. 

3. Contending in a camp-ball match ; foot-ball 
playing. Also allrtb , .as in camping-hall. 

cx^^\.\ur.. Min /Wins 1840 2ou BoUteryd out oflenghth 
and breed, Tycbe a large camnyng balle. c 2440 Promp. 
Pat'S’ 60 Cainpyngc, pediptluatum. 1466 Deed in Sir J. 
Cullnm HiU. Hawsted (1813) 124 TTie camping pighlel 
joined to the East side of the churchyard. 29^ Drant 
Horace's A. P. B iv, I'he stoole liall, top. or camping ball 
if suchc one should as.saye As hath no munnoiir skill thenn 
. They all would, .laugfic at hym aloude. 18^ Spuhhens 
Supp. Forby's Coc. East. A. s. v., 1 have he.-irtl old persons 
speak of a celebrated camping, Norfolk against Sunolk, on 
Diss Common, with 300 on each side. .The Suffolk men, 
after 14 hours were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
re-sult of the contest, within a fortnight. These were called 
fighting camps : for much boxing wax practiikcd in them. 
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(kae-mpiq), vhl. sb^ [f. Cavp v.^] 

1 . Going into a camp, encamping ; a lodging in 
tcnta, etc. Camping mt, cf. Camj» a b. 

157a N. Roscamockk Bwftueifs Armorii Prel. Verset, 
CampifigB, moniingB, oiusteringB stbi De Fok Mem, Lava- 
//t*r 1x840) 53 The. .oider of their m»rchinn, camping, and 
exercine was excellent. 1850 Lyki.i. ^na FwiV U, S, II. 
934 The camping out of the people in the nigiit when the 
fint shocks occurred. 

2 . a/irib.t as in camping-place, ‘ground. 

1606 BavsKETT Civ. Lift 94 t'i .), 1 had rather be at a camp< 
ing dinner than at yours. im6 Pumciias Ftler., Descr. /W. 
Many memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedicjon 
to these Parts . . Altars, Camping-places, and great Pits. 
183$ W. Ikmno Tour Prairies 187 In quest of a camping- 
place. 1867 Lauv IIehueht CrotlU L viii. 307 A beautiful 
camping-ground. 

t Ca’mpilkffi //A a.^ Obs. [f. Camp t/.i 4.] 
Wrangling, contentious, scolding: cf. C\M1*LIC. 

x64a Milton Wks. (1849) 80/1 A troop of 

camping ilu.swivcs in Viraginia. 

Ca mpingv ppl- a [f. Camp v .^ + -ino 2.] 
That camps or lodges in a tent, etc. 

160X SiiAKS. W//'r // W/ III. iv 14, I .sent him forth. From 
Ci>urtly friends, with C'amping toes to hue. 187a Taunt 
Afafi 0/ Thames 22 2 A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 

Campinion, obs. f. Chamimunon, mu-shroom. 
t Ca'inpioH Obs. Forms: 3 oaumpiun, 
4-7 campion, -pioun, 5 campyon. [A doublet 
of Champion, in later times chiefly Scotch. MK. 
camptun, n. ONF. campiun, -on = central OF. 
champtun, -on ( -• Yx.campio, -on. It. campione^ 
late L. campio, -bnem a comb.atant in the campus 
or arena, a professed fighter, f. camp-us field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists : see Camp and 2. Campio 
formed on campus, like tahellio ‘scrivener’ on 
tabella ‘ written deed’. Practically also a doublet 
of Kkmp f/^] 

1 . One who fights in single combat as a trial of 
strength or bravery, or to decide a judicial cpies- 
tion ; a gladiator, pugilist, or professional fighter ; 
a combatant. 

f 1390 Cast, I.tn'f «;7o, I am aA campion ft', r, campionn] 
oucr-come. 1375 Barbour Truiew. 60 As ilk tri.m war a 
cainptouii. <^1440 Part>. 60 C4imp>on or champyon, 

athleta, pugtl. 1536 Bellendi N Cron. ^tot. xvt. 

'I'hay refusit na ruancr of bcsiiics nor Uubour (ha( m>cht 
pertene to lorsy camptoni.s. 

2 . One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause ; a champion, tcchn. One 
who 'docs battle' l«>r another in wager of battle. 

c 1*70 Saints' Lives 1 1 .aud. MS.) (1887I 281 Ich luibue anc 
guodc Caumpiun lo hiiie bi.hol|>e i-foundc. 155a I.yn- 
UKSAY Monanhe Mony one nohyll Campiooti '1 he 
LawofGod thaydid defende 1588 A. King C a///sius’Cirte(h, 
z8o b, S. Paul that inaist invincible campion of Christ. 1599 
Sandys Kuropse Shec. 11632) 215 Their cheife Campions dis- 
couragrd. 1609 Skfnk kt'fc. Alaj. 57 Ancnt ihr ext hange 
of campions gif . . aiu* other campion is produced in the 
kings court then he quha waged the hattcll m the inferiour 
court. 01651 Calpi rwoom His*. Kitk (1843) II. ^y) Our 
Head, and Koveraiic C.xmpionn, Jcsim Christ. 

Campion 2 (kie mpian). Herb. Also 7 cam> 
plan 7 -8 ohampion [This name ajii'cars first 
in Lobel (1-76) and Lyle (i57^<) applied to the 
‘Rose Campion* or ‘ Garden Campions’ {^f^ychtns, 
now Agt ostemma, coronaridS, and the ‘ Wild Cam- 
pions* — Red ami White — (A. liiunia, and vesper- 
tina\ As the first was ideiilical with the plant 
called by l-)ioscoridesXvx»'fy mt^^nvoj^iariit'q, in Lat. 
lychnis coidnaria, wheie the seuind word in both 
means ‘of or fit lor a eiowri, eliaplet. or wreath*, 
and the \vxvis is said Ijy TheophrasMis lo have 
been used for gai lands, the I'.ng. name has been 
conjectured to be identical with Campion I and 
— ‘champion*. 

But if so, wc should hitve locikcd fur some such name as 
‘Campions' flower* ‘C.unpions’ 1 \ i Inns', and .'iKo that the 
name should have gone hack to the 14th c when the form 
* ('anipion ' lor ‘ ch.iinpion ’ w:is in Kng. use. But of n< ithcr 
do wc find any trace, and the ronjee turc must for the pre- 
sent be taken for what it is worth. The />icf. dcs Stutn.es 
du 1818) tome X, h.os *( ottipagnott Blanc, iiuiii \ uigaire 
Lychnis dioua.’ H^kicmer, I'hilol.de la Llotede Norn/an- 
die et e€ Anrlefet're 18, has Red and White C.impion, le 
rouge et le plane Com pa^non, but the age of these luunes 
and their relation Xoiampinn is very doubtful. Others Inivc 
conjectured formation from campus ficld.J 
The name of certain plants, species of the genus 
lychnis', under the name Lyle incliuled the culti- 
vated Rose Campion, L. {Agroslcmma Linn.) loro- 
naria, and the wild Red and White Campions, / . 
diurna and L. vespertina. It is doubtful whcthci it 
yras a popular name even of these. Later writers 
have extended it, with qualifications, to a number 
of allied species, os Campion of Constantlnoplo, 
the Scarlet l.yclinis (A. chalcedonica'^ ; Meadow 
Campion, the Ragged Robin, L. I'los Cuculi ; 
Bladder Campion, .Silent injlata ; Com O , the 
Corn Cockle, Agrosternma (iilhago; Moss Cam- 
pion, Silent acaulis : these are only book-names. 


TS78 Losbl Stlrphtm Adverearia nova (Antwerp) 149 
^chuts C«rvMar^(An^Uce) Rom Campion. 1576 Lvtb 
Dodoens II. X. 158 'The wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white Btcrame. 1630 Diayton Muses Elys., Nymphal v, 
Sweet-william^ campiona, aops-in-wine, One ^ another 
neatly. 1688 Ray Nisi. Plant. II. 999 Lychnis Cerenaria, 
Garden Campiuna or R^e Campion, ite R. Holms 
moury il 68/1 The double Champions are both red and 
white, itep Caprrn Ball. 4fr Songs ia8 The campion with 
ita star of tire. 1863 BAaiNO-Gouu> Iceland loa Here and 
there bloomed a little moaa campion. 1881 G All8n 
nettes fr. Nat., Red Campien 4 White, Known to . . vil- 
lage children aa red and white campion. 

Campish > kse mpij), a. [f. Camp sb.^ + -I8H.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

1581 Mullaeiee Positions xiv. (1887)67 Not for the sol- 
diara saying . . bycauae his authoritie is lo cainpishe. 1868 
B. Ckacroft Lss. 11. 390 He. .was of miliury tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. 

Cample (kac'mp*!), V. Obs. exc. dial. [app. f. 
Camp z/.l + -le, frequentative suffix.] irtlr . To 
enter on a wordy conflict ; to answer in anger ; 
lo wrangle, scold, or ouarrel. 

x6ji Bur ton Anat. Mr ). 111. iii. iv. ii. 381 If they be in- 
censed, angry, chid a little, their wives must not cample 
again, but take it in good part. x6aoG. Abbott Job Para- 
phr. 224 Not to cample, but humbly to yccid obedience. 
1691 Ray N. C H'ds., Caltet, to cample or' scold. 1709 
Hfarnk CuZ/rcA (1886) ll. a8oInthe North of F.ngland when 
a m.Tn complains they say he camples. 1811 Win an W. 
Riding Vorksk. Gloss. (E. D. .S.) L ample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

Ileiicc Ca'mple sb., Ca'mpling vbl. sb. & ppl. a. 
1660 II. MoKt Alysi. Godl. iv xi. 126 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophista. 1867 E. Wauuh T'attiin 
Matty li. 23 in Lane. Gloss. lE. D. S ) Yo know a.w‘yc no 
neighbours to have a hit ov a cample to. i88x Leicestersh. 
Gloss. <E D. S.i s. V., Shay wur a very camplin' woman. 

Ca'mplesa, a. [f. Camp sb.- + -less ] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

1863 Life in South II, Footsore soldiers, campicss and 
btanketless. 

t Camplete. Ob^. ?Some kind of wine. 

risoo Blor.olHtls Test, in Halliw. Nngse P. 10 M.iliuasyes, 
Ruiiineys, With C.iptrikis, Cainptrtes, .uid Osneys. 

Ca'mp-master. Ohs. exc. Hist. [f. ("amp sb.-^ 
The term used in 16 - 17th c. to render maesP e 
de campo. It. maestro di campo, and F. mat sire de 
camp, a stafl-ofiuer of the army in these countries : 
also put ior X\\t \,. prof ectus cast rorum. Camp- 
master-general, a field-marshal. 

In Fiance, the staflf-oflicers of infanlry regiments at their 
institution in 1558 lonsisted of a coloncl-geneial, a inc:>tre 
dc camp, and a sergeant -iiia^or ; the mestre de camp sul>. 
sequentiy became colonel of the regiment; in the envahy 
the title of maftre de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir H But. Army 1868) II. 382. 

a 1569 Kinc;i-sm\i l Conft. Satan (15781 21 .So wicktd that 
you might lie a Campm.isier, a (‘eneral amongst them. 158X 
Savile 1 aatus' Hut. 11. xwi. (1591) 68 Juluis Gratus the 
Cainp-mastcr(/r.Tr/<Y/wf fri.»/rr<r'«/w]^»a.s put in prison. 1598 
Bauki r I hear. Ifni res Gloss. 249 C mnpe-maister, in 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, is aColonell : ocing the chiefe 
(Commander or officer ou« r one Regiment. iPtd., lamp 
maister Gcnetall, m Spuiii'.h, Maestre del C'amj>o Generali, 
is a gicat Commander, and is with \s the high Marshall of 
the field. X670 Coi loN Espernon 1. 1. 3 He was made Camp- 
M. aster to the Light Horse of France. 1693 Paris Kel. Baft. 
I. linden 4 I'hc Regiment of llie Cainp-Master-General. 

Ca mp-mee ting, [f. Camp sb.i^ + MKKTiNt;.] 

A religious meeting held in the open air or in 
a tent i^chiefly among Methodists in America^ and 
usually lasting for some days, during which those 
who attend encamp on the spot. 

1809 Rev. II. 3^6 Our fanatics, have not >et ventuied 
to hold canip-meetiiiqH. 2849 Dickens Amer. Notes (iBiO) 

1 74/1 Religious scenes . which can hardly be surpassed by 
an Amciic.in ramp meeting. 

Campment. lare. Short for Encampment. 

1891 Blackw. Mag VIII. 39 Nuisoo's youth hadScindia's 
cjmpments seen. 

tCa’mpO. Obs. S( hool-slang. [?nd. I^. 
field, nerh. in boine buch phrase as in campo ‘ in 
the play-ground’ ; or? a. It. campo field.] Tlay- 
tield, play-giound. 

x6xa Brinsley Lud Lit. 799 Without running out to the 
Campo iAs they tearme it) at scboole times. Ibid. There is 
110 day but they will alilookc for .so muc h time to the Campo. 

CampOO (kirmp/ 7 -V Anglo-lnd, Rarely campo. 
[app. ad. I’g. campo camp.] ‘ Used for “a camp”, 
but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European coiniiianderb 
in the Mahratta service* (Yule). 

1803 Weli ington in Grant Hist. India I. Ixx. 368/1 Their 
infantry, of which there were three campoos, fought welL — 
Let. in Gurw. Pisp. II. 390 Two battalions of the Begum's 
Carnpoo escaped. 1883 U- A’m Apr. 394 (Y.) Campos and 
pultuns ibaitalioiis> under European adventurers. 

Ca'mp-slied, V. [see next.] (rans. To face 
(the bank of a iivcr or the side of an embankment) 
with piles and planks. 

x889 Daily Neivs 3 Oct. 6/3 The Richmond Vestry, .camp- 
shedded and otherwise improved it [the eyot below Rich- 
mond Bridge]. z88a Globe 3 Oct. 7/a. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertain ; if the 17th c. camp- 
shot (see next) is the original form, it would appear 
that camp-shotting has been variously corrupted 


to -shuNing, sheetings -sheathing, -shedding^ 
Collective form of Camf-shot. 

1810 RKBa(^£A| Cssmp sheeting, camp shot, or casnpstea^ 
In inland navigation denotes a facing of piles and planks in 
Che front of banks or wharfs, to prevent the banlcs being 
worn away. 1Q58 Kincsuv ChaOt-siream Stud., MIsc. 1. 
x 89 There is a campshutting (a boarding in EngUsh) upon 
which you can put your elbows. 186a H.ICingslbv Ravens- 
hot III. oox The old gentleman .. moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting. .Tlien the lad.. slipped over the camp- 
shooting twill anybody tell me how to spell that wora? 
Camps-heading won't do, my dear sir, all things considered^ 
i86< Bazalcbttb Metropol. Drainage 35 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river, .the sides protected by cainpsheath- 
ing. 18^ Taunt Map Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
' broken campsheding. 

Campsho, var. of Camshooh a. Sc. crooked. 
Ca*mp-shot. [Etymology unknown. 

I'he term has been plausibly conjectured to be Du. or 
Flem. with .second element * boarding ’, as in wain- 
scot', *kant-schot would be ‘ side-boarding' ; out no trace of 
this or any similar compound is found in these langa. ^ The 
thing is well known there, and called schociing i.e. 'shoeing'.] 
A facing of piles and boarding along tne bank of 
a river, or at the t-ide of an embankment, to protect 
the bank from the action of the cuirent, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

X69X T. H[ale1 Nrw Invent, p. Ixxi, Surveyors assured 
me that under St. Magnus Church they alter the Fire met 
with an old Cainpshut and Wharfing, gain'd from the 
Thames, and . . that there were found Campshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars. 2867 F. 
Francis Angling i. (1880^61 note, 'The cainpshot’, as it 
is termed on the Thames, is the wui^den boarding and piling 
that keeps up the hank of the river. 

Campsin, oamsim, obs. fT. Khamsin, simoom. 
Ca'mpward, ca mpwardB, adv. [i. Camp 
sbf + -WAiin.J Toward a camp. 

[1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xivi. Against that part which to 
his campc ward lay.] 2830 W. VuxLLie^ Mt. Sinai 1. 331 Hied 
then the Lcvite caiiipward. x88i Phi/ada. Times 5u). 2338. 
I But proceeded caiiipwards in modest civilian s state. 

Campylite. Min. [f. Gr. Kafivvk-o^ bent + 
-ITE.] An arbcnio-phosphatc of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

x868 Dana M/n 537 Campylite, fioni Drygill in Cumber- 
land, is in bai rcl -shaped ciyslals (whence the name, from 
tciifiirvAos, cm vcd). 

Campylospermons (k£e:mpil<7|sp5‘jm.'>s),^ a. 
Bot. [l inod.L. campy lospe t m-us (f. Cir. xapiruAos 
bent + crnip/ia seed) -i- -ou.s.] (See t|uot.) 

x88o (; RAY Bot. Text^bk, 400 Campylospermons, curved- 
sceded Said of sccd-likc fiuits or carpels, ns those of some 
Uinbcllifcru:, in which the contained sicd is involute hy the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal fuirow on the 
ventral face. 

Campyloiiropal, a. Bot. * next. 

2835 Linuify Inirod. Bot (1848) I. ^97 Mirbel, who first 
distinguished these ovules, tails them campylutropal. 

Campylotropous (kiempil^^ trt)pAs'i, a. Bot. 
[f. mod L. campy lot ) opus, f. Gr. KapirvKo^ beiit-f 
-rpoiros, f. Tpirmv to turn + -ous.] Said of the ovule 
of phanerogamous plants when its iiiieleub, with 
its integuments, is curved upon it.self. 

2835 IIen.slovv Phys. Bot. 370 The ovule is then termed 
campuhtropous. 2870 Bentley Bot. 324 'I'he progressive 
development of the campylotropous ovule. . in the Mallow. 

Campyon, var. of Campion L champion. 
Camrade, -ado, obs. forms of Comuads. 
Camrel, dial, foim of Camouel. 

Camroche, ohs. form of Cambric. 

Camrocke. Cf. Cam mock and Cambrel. 

? a 2400 Chester Pi. (Shaks. Soc.) i36 And with this crocket 
camrocke your backes I shall cloc. 

CamSJiachle (kumJa'x'L, V. Sc. Also cam- 
sbauohel. [f. Cam a. ciooked, awry + .Suachle v. 
to distort.] trans. 'i'o crook, distoit, twist all 
awry. Hence OaruFhaohled ppl. a. 

2805 I N icoL Poems I 33 (Jam.) Nae an Id camshaucheld 
warlock loun. 18x9 St. Patrick 11 . 291 Ham.) An ye think 
tae ramshachlc me wi' your bluidthristy fingers. 

Ca'msliell. in Orkney and Shetland : Cuttle- 
fish bone. 

1693 Wallacf Descr. Orkney 18 On the shore is to be 
found. CiiinshelU or Os-Septa, that the Gold-Smith makes 
so great U<;e of. 170 Chambers Cycl. Supp.s.v. tam- 
shall, a word used in Welland to denote the os sepia. 

CamsllOCh (ka mjox, k(i'injd), a. Be. Also 6 
camsohow, -soho, 7 -sohoohe, 8 oampsho, 8-9 
oamsheugh, 9 -shaoh, [The first pait is evidently 
Cam a. * crooked, perverse ’ ; the second perh. repre- 
sents OK. sceoh 'askew, perverse*, of which schoch 
would be the normal Scotch form : Jamieson has 
also the Sc. verbs sheuch, shack to distort, and 
shackle, shochle to distort, wriggle.] 

1 . Crooked, distorted, awry ; deformed. 

25x3 Douglas /Eneis iii. x. 49 Thai clriche brethir. .with 
mony camscho beik, And hedis semond to the hevin areik. 
Ibid. VII. Prol. 107 Laithlie of forme, wyth crukit camschow 
beik. a i6oe Montcomerib Elyting 395 That cruiked, 
camschoche croyll, vneristned, they curse, Ramsay 

Twa Cats 4 Ch. 23 A monkey with acampsho face. 2807- 
so Tannahill Poems <[1846) si Auld, swirlon, alacthorn, 
camshetigh, crooked Wight. 

2. fig, Ferverhc (in disposition or fortune). 

1606 Birnib Kirk- Bur ialXx^yfi 36 The camshoch com- 
mons now at last corns in a rare warde to debate the cauae. 
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1997 W. Tavlor Sects Peems 170 Gam.) Bot camahRch wife 
or kimin getc 1790 A. Wilson To £, PUkcut The queer 
carles sac camsheugh spak*. a s 9 qo Chrittmms in 

Skinner Misc, Poet, 109 (Jam.) Pate had caught a camshach 
cair At this uncanny wane. 

Oamstairy (Ksl&niste»*ri), a. Sc, Also -atairie, 
•atarie^ -atary, -ateary, -ateirie. [Derivation 
uncertain : first element app. Cam crooked, awry.] 
Obstinately perverse, unruly, or wilful ; fractious. 

1776 Haao Coll. Sc. Songit When she is fou she is unco 
camstarie. 1844 Proc. Berm, Nat. CM II. No. xa. too He 
had a wild, camstary pony. 1863 Miss Tvtler in Gd. Words 
Oct. 709/1 No wonder he is camsieary. 1868 G. Macdonald 
B, Falconer 1. 195 * What are ye sae camstairie for?* 

CaniMtone (kse mstjon). Sc. In 8 oalm-. 

a. * Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour* (Jam.), b. A white or bluish- white 
clay used to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. I. 309 I'here is calm.stone and 
plenty of ruddle. 1795 Ibid, XV. 337 Gam.) At the base of 
the hill, .you meet with ncveral layers of camstone. 18x5 
Scott GupfM. xxxvi, A puilof whiting orcamstane, as it 11 
called, mixed with water — a circumstance which indicates 
Saturday night in Edinburgh. 1806 Fom&vth Beauties 
Scotl. 111 . 359 The third kind of limestone is. .camstone or 
glenstone . .It contains a considerable proportion of clay. 

OamuB, var. of Camis and Camois. 

Cam- wheel: see Cam. 


CflJU-WOod (kx mwud). [According to some, 
ad. native African name kambi.\ The hard red 
wood of Baphia nitida (N.O. Leguminossf\ im- 
ported from West Afiica,and used for dyeing, and in 
turning and cabinet-making ; called also Uauwood. 

1698 D AMTiER Voy. (1705) 11 . 11. ^8 At Cherbure near 
Sicrra-I.«one. .there is Camwood, which is much like Blood- 
wood. if nut the same. X70X Land. Gaz. No. 3758/8 Cam 
Wood and Elephant's Teeth, lately CASt away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. 1788 Clahknon Jmpol. Slave Tr. 7 'I’hc 
first African woods, tnnt were known to be objects of com- 
mercial importance, were Camwood and Harwood. 1876 
R. Humton Gorilla L. I. 2S7 Corisco had long been cele- 
brated for cam-wood . . yielding a better red than Hrazil. 
CamwySBO, var. of Cammes, Obs.^ linen cloth. 
tCa'myi a. Obs. tare. [app. f. catne^^Khm 
comb, crcbt.] Having a sharp or serrated ridge. 

1513 Douglas ^Jnets vil xiv.^ 43 Thai that with scharp 
culter teill. the hylly knowis hie, Or camy cige. 

Can (kseii), Forms : j canne, (4 oane), 
4 7 canne. kan, 5-6 kanne, 6 9 oann, 6 can. 
[app. Com. Teut. ; OE. cantte i—VJGer, kanna 
weak fern, (whence MDu. kanne ^ Du. kan^ OHG. 
channaf MU(t. and Gcr. kanstc) ; also ON. kanna 
(Sw. kannay Da. kande') OTeut. type *kannbn-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. cattna^ app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned ; but the form is not derivable from 
L. cantharus pot, and L. canna ‘reed, pi)^*, docs 
not suit the sense. (In OE., only in a glossary, 
where it might be from I..)] 

1 . A vessel for holding liquids ; formerly used 
of vessels of various materials, shapes, and sizes, 
including drinking- vessels ; now generally re- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handle over the t<m. 

01000 iEi.raic Voc, in Wr.-Wiilckcr xaa Crater^ ucl 
canna, canne. c 1375 7 Harbour St. Laurentius 361 He 
brocht a vatir-caiie & Laurens hyme baptist kAn«. 1388 
WvcLiF yoAn ii. 6 'I'hcrc weren set sixe stonun cannen [i^Ba 
pottis]. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 359 (M&tz.) Beryng a kan with 
watyr. 1485 Inii. in Kipon <Ck. Acts 370 Duo kannes de 
ligno >535 Covrrualr Hosea iiL z They, .loue the wyne 
kannes. J. Heywood Prov. if Epigr. (1867) 49 Mery 

we were as cup and can could holde. 1598 B. Jonson Ev, 
Man in Hum. 11. v. (1616) 37 Two Cannes of beRre. 1649 
Blithe Eng. ImProv. Impr, (1653) 131 The Buckets or Kans 
to take up thy Water. 1719 D^Urpky Pills (187a) HI. 247 
Now wh.'it do you say to the Cam of wood? 1731 Bailrv 
Cann, a wooden Pot to drink out of. 1755 Johnson, Caw, a 
cup ; generally a cup made of metal, or some other matter 
than earth. 1800 Wordsw. Pei Lamb xi, I have brought 
thee in this can Fresh water from the brook. i »03 Scott 
Bonnie Dundee^ Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xlv. The milk-can was standing by 
itself outside a public-house. 184a Tennyson Will Waterpr. 
xxii. The truth, that flies the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant cup. 

b. (from its shape) A chimney-pot. 
i8m Act 3^4 W%ll, IV^ xlvL S 103 Chimney cans or pots. 
iBkoGlas^ow Pol/cs Act 99 k .10 Fic, cclxxiiL f 384 To 
repair any Chimney Head or CaiL 
1 2 . Sc. A measure of capacity. Obs. 

1809 Edmonstonb Zetland I ties 1 . 163 Gam.) About three 
fourths of a can or gallon of oil. 

8. A vessel of tinned iron, in which flesh of 


animals, fish, frnit, etc. are * tinned *, or sealed up 
air-tight for preservation (chiefly in U. S.). 

1874 Harper's Weekly JimL a6 Sept (Hoppe) Salmon., 
pickled, Smoked, and put up in cans. 

4 . Comb.y as can-carrier, -maker \ can-quaffing 
adj. See also Can-buot, Candock, Can-hook. 

1597 Return fr, Pemass. 11. 1. ii. 170 Can-quaffing huck- 
sters. Msflts Bbaum. & Fl. Pkilasier v. sii, My kind can- 
carriers. i8b3 Reg. St. Mary Bredman, Cemterb., Thomas 
Colie Canneo^er. 

,sblk Sc, [f. Canv.i etcann^.'] 

Skill, knowledge, b. Power, ability. 


Can. . 

i/i. 


1768 Ross HeUncre 13 Thae auld warld foolks had 
wondrous cann Of herbs tnat were baith good for beast and 
man. /bid. X34 1*11 all Maggie's can and ner cantraps defy. 
Cffia (keen), irreg. (Forms: see below.) 
[A defective verb, belonging to the small but in- 
teresting group of Teutonic preterite-present verbs 
(now chiefly used as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predication), in form characterized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form out has come to have a 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently been developed. 
Cf. dare, etc. OE. cunttan, pres. Ind. can {cpn), 
pa. aide (i-^cunde), is identical with OFris. 
kunrta, kan, kunda (^konda\ OS. cnnrtan, can, 
consta, const, ^J^yx.kunHen, kan, kondc), OHG. kun- 
nan, kan, kunda \Jtonda), or kunsta {konsicC), (Ger. 
kontun, kann, konnte), ON. kunna, kann, kunna 
{,\^ku^tBa\ Goth, (and OTeut.) kunruin, kann, 
kunpa. The OTeut. sense was *to know, know 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
* to be able generally, be physically able, have the 
power, V,. posse'. Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning * I know’ must have been 
derived from that of *1 have learned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’ ; the ori(rin.Tl present stem 
being ^kin-n~ or *ken-n-, pre-Teut. *gen-n - : cf. 
Lith. ziftad I know, Zend d-zain-ti knowledge, 
OIr. pret. adgJin he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
has kttd- (ablaut form knd-), WCier. knd-, whence 
OE. cn Iwan to Know, OHG. ir-chnd-an, bi-chnd- 
an, to recognize, Br-chnd-t recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *‘kntps fern.). This stem is widely 
diffused in the Aryan langs. ; cf. L., Gr.gnS^ in L. 
gnd-sco, Gr. yi-yow-anu {i-yvw-y); OSlav. %na-ti 
to know ; OIr. gndth known. In Skr. the pres, 
has stem jan-, the preterite jfld,jdndhni,jajtla^u. 

It has been further thought that the root was onginally 
related to the Aryan gen- 1 with by-fornm pnd-, to bring 

forth, produce, Skr. jtx'ndmi, pret. jajalna, L.. (jT.een-, 
gi'gn- (see Kin, Kino; ; but if so, they were alre.^ny difleren- 
tiated in Old Aryan, and the nature of the connexion of 
scn.se has not been determined. ] 

Here, as in Be, it will be convenient to illustrate 
tlie inflexions separately from the senses. 

A. Inflexions. 

1 . Pres, Jtidic. 

ist and ird sing, can (ksen, kSn, k'n). 

Form*;: 1-4 oann, con, conn, i- can, (4-5 
oonne, canne ; also kan, etc.). 

a 1000 CadmoM Poems, Sat. 350 Ic can cow Ixran. Ibid. 
639 Ic eow ne con. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Nis nan sunne 
ket he ne con. a laag Ancr. R. ao6 More vuel ken heo con. 
c isgo Gen. if Ex. log Ic wene 1 can a red. c 1300 Cursor 
M, 303 O me self can [later ^.S.V. con, canne] I na rede. 
c 1300 Last. Lout 555 Hose kis forbysene con. c 1400 A vosv. 
Arth. XXX iii, 1 conne notte say. X467 Eng, Gilds (1870) 407 
The craft that he canne. 1556 J. Heywood Spider if F, 
G iij. Sure 1 can no false knacl^ Mod. What can it be ? 
ind sing, oanst (kaenst). 

P'orms : 1--4 const, i-canst, (4-5 konst, kanst, 
6 oanest, fi-7 oannest), northern 3- can, kan. 

01000 Andreas 68 (Gr.) pu ana cansi ealra xehygdo. 
0 zaag Juliana 66 Greide hwet so ku const grimliche bi)>en- 
chen. 0 1040 Lo/song in C ott. Horn, 317 Tope k^t const and 
wult wcldon. 0 v^Cursor M. 12x31, 1 can kc ken kat kou 
ne can. 0 1400 Ibid. 834 {^Add. MS.) Y now kuu canst fynde. 
rigoo in Hazl. E. P. P, 36 Canst thou thy byleve? 1506 
Tindalk Mark i. 40 Yf thou wilt, thou cannest [1557 
Genev., etc., const) make me clcne. s6oo [see D 61. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. iii. li. 67 Canst thou bring me to the party? 
plural con. 

Forms: 1-3 ounnon (cunne-), 3 5 cunnon, 
(4-5 kunnen), 3-5 ounne, 4-5 connen, oonne, 
4-5 south, kunnep, oonnep, 3- north, oon, can, 
(kan), 5- can. 

Beowulf 162 Men ne cunnon 0 1000 Cmdmon's Daniel 141 
^e ne cunnon. <’1173 Lamb. Horn. ^[5 Alle ^e kunnen . .ower 
creda ^laog Lav. 7301 Tweien wise men 'ke wel cunnen 
a speche [c 1S75 conne of stccHc]. Ibid. 33059 Ne cunne we 
demen [c 1075 ne con we teUe]. 0 1300 Cursor M. 9065 Quat 
rede can \v. r. con) we. 1340 Avenb. 349 po k^t conneb . . 
onderstonde. 0 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. zi Oker kat kan 
kaim noght. e 1350 Will. Paleme 4184 As wcl as we kunne. 
CI386 Chaucer S^rs. Prol. 3 For certes ye konnen [v. r. 
konne, can]. i^T HEvisA Higdcn (1865) II. 169 pese men 
..kunnek wel mow telle. ^1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvi. 89 
Manye kunnen suche textis bi nerte. iggo Latimer Serm. 
Stamford 11. X04 All that can it not may learne. 1833 
Browning Paracels, iv. Wks. 1. 149 You can see the root 
of the matter. 

Negative Oannot (koem^t) ; Jamil, can’t (leant). 
{Sc. oanna). (The earlier mode was to prefix ne.) 

f 0 Cursor M. (add. to Ckitt.) p. 059. 105 And kou bat he 
deed fore cannot sorus be. 1451 Paston Lett. 140 I. 186 
Other ^dyngs as yett can I non tell you. Ibid. 17a 1 . 339 
Whethir it be thus or non 1 can not say. 15. . Plumpton 
Corr, 78 , 1 canot get my money. 1706 Col. Records Penn. 1 1 . 
056 The House cant agree to this 1741 Richardson Pamela 
1 . 56 If he. .as you say can’t help it. 174a Young Nt. Tk. i. 
8 q An angel's arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; Legions 
or angels can't confine me there. 1807 Keblb Chr. 1 '. 4 
Without Thee I cannot live. Mod. Can’t you co ? 

2 . Past Indie, \st and yd sing, could (kud). 
Forms : a. 1 ofiSe, 3-3 oupe, kuthe, 3-5 oowpe, 


r oowthB, (4 ooth), 4'5 ooupe, 4-6 ooutbe, (5 
ooujthe), 4 north, oub, outh, 4 -6 couth, (also 
in 4~5 with k-); A 4-0 ooude, k-, 5-6 coud, 7-8 
often oou’d; 7. 6 oouldc, 6~ ooiUd, (6 ooold, 
0-7 cold, 6- Sc. ould). 

The current spelling is erroneous : / began to be inserted 
about 1535, app. in mechanical imitation of should and 
would, where an etymological I had become silent, so 
that these words now rimed with coud, and might better 
have been written skoud, woud ; cf. northern wad. In the 
sense know, the earlier form couth was retained longer. 

«• iELFRED (Trut.i.iLf I Ninus..Bccu^ manna 

icrest dry*cncflas. c isge Gen, tr Ajt., a8p Ne kuSe he nost 
blinne. 0 IS74 Prisoner' s Prayer i in PkiloL Trans. <1868) 
104 Ar ne kuche ich sorghe non. e tugf R. Glouc. 39 He was 
y flowe an hey, & ne co wpe not a-li3tc. 0 1300 Cursor M. 
8x430 (Cott.i Pul wel he cuth [later MS. cutht, coupe]. 
Ibtd. 33945 iF/din.) 1 wald spek if I cupc [C. G, cuth, F, 
coupe], c lias E, E. Allit. P. B. 8x3 As pe wyf coupe. 1340 
Hamfole Pr. Consc. 7444 Wha couth pan telle. 014M 
Knt. de la Tour{iB6&< 75 He took fro them all that he 
couthe. 15x9 Mem. Ripen (188a) 1 . 3x5 In as convenient 
hast as 1 couthe. xgjo Lyndbsay Test. Papyngo 875 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance. 1579 Spenser 
Skeph. Cal. Jan. xo well couth he tune his pipe. 1607 
Walkinuton opt. Glass 18 Ne any couth his wit so hiely 
straine. Stafvlton Hetodian v. 37 So well his 

leere he Couth [rime South]. 

A c Z35^ Will Palctne 4378 An he coude. c 1386 Chau- 
cer S^n. T. 31 A Rethor excellent That koude [v.r. coude, 
coupe, koupe, coupe] hise colours 0 1400 Octouian xxx t W.) 
The emperour, couthde no man kythe His ioye. <rs4BO 
Ckron. Filod. 554 As he wel coiijthe and ou3te to do. 1478 
John Paston Lett. 81a 111 . aio lie koud get the good wyiL 
c 1500 in Hazl. £. P. P. aix Yet could ne neyther pates ^ 
noster nor avc. Ld. Berners IIuoh clxvi. 654 A 1 

urcucly as he coude s^ Dkydrn Virg. Georg. 111. 738 
Th’.. F.ntrails cou'd no Fates forctcl. S76S Genii, Mag, 
137 IWill) cou’d his fears impart. 

>. cxgsp Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 129 
There wan none that coude . . yet Gouernar dyd as moche 
an he collide. 1330 Myrr. Our Ladye (18731 The same 
Alphonse, .couldc nothynge of her language. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let. (1871)61 , 1 coold my rulcz, could constcr, and pars. 
* 5»4 PowEL Lloyds Cambria 315 [He] cold doo no good. 
1588 A. King Canisius* Catech. 114 He culd iiocht be prie- 
iudiciable toy' kirk. 1590 Spenser A. (>. 1. li 6 He could 
not resL rioao A. Hume Bnt. Tong.\\B6^2o Of this 1 
cold reckon armies. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 365 
He could not consent. i88s Leslie Keith Alasnam's 
Lady 111 . sox He really couldn’t say where. 

2nd Sing, couldesty couldBt (kndbt). 

P'orms : 1 ouVeat, 4 couthest, ooudest, 6* 
couldest, couldat. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 48 Hwanon cuSest 8u me [Lin- 
disf. wUtes 8u xtel cudes du]. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. v. 540 
Koudestow au^te wissen vs pe weye. Ibid. viii. 76 pow 
couthest me wisse. tndb'lwDkXJt Mark xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche (so all exc. Rhem. couldnt, Wvclip my^- 
list not]. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 950 And couldst thou 
faithful add ?. . Faithful to whom t 
plural could (kud;. 

Forms: 1 odffon, 3-3 oupen, 3-5 oouthen, 
couthe, (4 copen, 5 coothe), 4-6 couth, 4-5 
koude, cowde, 5-6 ooude, 6 kowd, oolde, 6- 
could. 

01000 Cadmon's Daniel 258 (Hi] dydon swa hie cuSon. 
C1175 Cott. Horn. 221 Hi cubon 3cider gud and yfel. 01300 
Cursor M. 13344 Wele pai couthe paire lorde knaw, c 1340 
Ibid. 14716 pm cowd a-gayii him finde resoun nane. 13^ 
Will. Palerne 1033 Alle pe surgyens of salcme. .ne cou^n 
have jour langouren a-legget. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7^ Welle 
koude they the gise 1413 Lydc. Pyigr. Sowle 111. iii. (X483) 
51 Ye that more good coothe. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. vi. 28 
As othere men mitten and couthen da c 1450 Merlin x. 
146 1 hei cowde heir tydynges. t^ysBk. Noblesse (x86o) 13 
They, .couthe have no socoure. zgxo 1 a)VE Bonavent. Mirr, 
(Pynnon) viii. Dj, They coude the langaee of Ebrewe. 

0 X533 Ld. Bemnfrs Huoh vii. x6 The ii. jBrethem kowd 
not. Sidney Arcadia yyj Well my pipe they couth. 

1646 E. FIisher] Mod. Divinity 337 They could skill to say. 
Mod. Could you or couldn’t you ? 

d. Pres. Subj. : sing, can (kjcn). Since 16th c. 
levelled with the Indie. 

Forms : 1-4 ounne, (3-4 kunne), 4*5 oonne, (4 
cone, konne ). 

01000 .S0/0N 70a Dcct 8u cunne. 0X835 Ancr. R. 380 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. c issp Hymn Virg. 1. 

1 5 Nis non maiden .. pat swo deme louije kunne. 1377 
.ANGi. P. PI. B. XIX. 36 Thow knowest wel . . And pow conne 
re-soun. 1393 Gower CVni/! I.jso Though I ne conne but a 
lite. CX450 Merlin ii. 40 With that thou conne me no 
magre. Roy Sat , All though he canne many a wyle. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11. ii. 3^ List if thou can neore the 
tread [Qf. canst]. Mod. He will come if he can. 

plu/ al can. 

Forms : 1-5 ounnen, 1-3 cunne, 4'-6 oonne. 

0 1000 Elene 374 pset [hi] andsware scejan cunnen. 1735 
Berkeley Wks. 1871 111 . 330 Confute them if you can. 

4 . Past Subj. stng. oould, 2nd sing. OOUld(e^8t. 
(Like the Indicative.) 

Forms : i cuKe, 3-5 couthe, (4 oope, kou^de), 

4 6 couth, 4-6 ooud, ooude, 5 oowde, 6 oould. 

0 1300 Cursor M, 438 If he cuth [v.r. coude, couth, coupe). 
Ibid. 4555 Coud pu [v.r. cuth, cowde; Trin. coudestou] 
tell me quat it ware Ibid, 30034 pof.. i cot he rx38o 
Wvci.iF IVks. (1880) 38s No leyscr to telle ail jif 1 koujde. 
c 1440 Gesfa Rom. < 1878) 361 If thou couthiste peynte. 1508 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 17a So yf he coude fynde x good and 
ryghtwyse persunnes. riS3a Lo. Berners Huon clxvi. 
654 To seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. Frrnb 
Lacyes Nobfl. xz, I had rather.. my daughter Alice couth 
karoll a lay so lustilie. iflgfl Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 
Oh that thou couldest 1 18^ Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 705 
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OAK. 


CAN. 

Were Lover* Judges, or cou'd Hell forgive. JIfad. I wish 
1 could help you. 
plural could. 

Forme: i otSSen, 3-4 oouthen, ooude, 6- 
oould. 

a laae Lfg. Kaih. *330 pah we cuSen. 013M Havtltth 
360 'riT pat he koiibcn speken. 1394 P. PI. C rede 69 Jif 
Jwi roiipcn her creue. 16x1 Biblk a Cor, xL i Would to 
C<id ye could bear with me. 

5 . Infinitive can (,ka;n). Obs, exc. Sc. or dial. 
lorms: 1 ounnan, a-4 ounnen, 3 5 ounne, 
4 oozmen, 4-5 oonne, 6 oan (in 9 dial. ; regular 
in Se.) See also CnN v. 

r 1175 Latub. Horn. 73 pel heo sciilcn . . heore hilcue cun* 
nen. a xa40 Moral Ode 33a He hclaI him cuniie Hculde 
wel. a 1300 FinJittgCrox* ?i6 in Leg. Rood (1871)03 pe laws 
wcle better mai he cun c X3S0 Cmt. Loxte nrji He scholde 
koniien al pat God con. c 1340 Cursor M. 2570 Na mare 
sal tow ham con rede f^n itenirs of lieyueii. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. 1404 Cryseyde shal not comic knuwe me. c I3te 
Wycuk .SVr/^f. Sel.wks. II. 345 To cunne no more pan is 
nede to cunne but to cunne (o xubrcncssc. X393 Gowkr 
Conf. II. 158 To coiine arede. £*1460 Tmvneley Myst. S 5 
Wold I ken, And kun him thank. 14S4 Caxton Curinl 5 
He shal neuer coniie irottc. 1353 Eden Decadet IV , Ind. 
lArb. > 52 To wyl to doo hurte & cun not. 1607 -la Bacon 
Gt. Place, t-ss. lArb.) 28a In cviil, the best coiidicion is nut 
to wilt, the second not to can. 1816 i^coTt Antiq. xxvi, 

* He II no can hnud down hi.s head to sneexe, fur fear o’ see- 
ing his Khoon.' 1847 Franckx Ki'MRI.r (Mrs. lUitler) 

Later Life (i88a) 111 . 165 I.ady Macbeth, which 1 never 
could, and cannot, and never sh.dl can act. x 886 Steven- 
son Kidnapped 298 'Ye’ll can name jour business.* 

t 6. Fres. pple, cunning (in OE ounnand), 
n^w only as adj., q. v. Obt. 

1 7 . Pa, pple. could : in OE. otSp, ME. couth, 
chiefly as adj. : see Couth. As pple. lontu 
on model of str. vIm.') occurs anomalously, 
and in mod. dialects could is commonly so used. 

1413 Lvug. Pvlgr. S'oui/e 1. ii. (1859' 3 Yf tluui haddest ony 
gof^ conne Mm. .Sc He baa not could come. If I had 
could find it. 

8. vbt. sb. CTivntno, q. V. As a gerund canniug 
has been used for the nonce, and is in mod.Sc. 

1363 87 Foxk a. 4 M. (16841 11 . 419 In canning the text 
of the wnole N^rw 'I'estaincnt .without book. 

B. Signification. 

*. As an independent verb. 

+ 1 . irons To know. a. To know or be ac- 
quainted with (a person), b. To know or have 
learned (a thing) ; to Iiavc practical knowledge of 
(a language, art, etc.). To can by heart : to know 
by heart. To can otte's good', to know what is 
good for one. Obs, 

c xoeo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 12 Ne can ic eow. c isoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn, ag Cune Mime mcile penne pu alniesse 
makest. c 1*97^ R. ois.. 443 ( )f Engclond ne con ych non 
rede, a 1300 Cursor M, yr4a Sco sa well her mister cuth, 
a 1340 HamI'olic PsalttrComxw. 22 pe loid pat all ping ran. 
<ijB6 Chauckh Miller's T. iH, 1 can a noble tale fur the I 
nooiies. 1^7 Thkvisa Ifigden Rolls .Ser. III. 281, I can 
nuuu but pat 1 can U0113L ri4oo Destr. Ttoy 1251 Fur 
ftleglic pat he couth. 1480 Caxiun Descr. Brit. 35 Now 
they Icrne no freiissh ne can none. 15*6 Skfi ton Magnyf. 
361 Can you a remedy for the tysyke ? 1538 Covcrpai k Si. 

T Dcd., To. instruct such as can but En^sh. 1541 Paynel 
Catiline V. He coulde it by hart. 1348 Hail ( hron. 
<1809* 363 An honest manne and one that could his good. 
1363 87 Foxb A. ^ M. ( 1684 1 II. aas Unlearned men that 
can no letters. 1391 Haiunuton Uri Pttr, lxxxv. xxiii, It 


had bin well that I 


: never coud. 1600 Fairfax 'I as to x. 


iv 180 'I'he way right well he could. i6os Carew Cortnvall 
s6a. Most of tne Inhabitants ran no word of Cornish. r6u 
H. JoNSON Mapi. Lady 1. i, She could the Bible in the holy 
tongue. 1849 I.OVBI.ACR Poems lao Yet can I Musick 
too ; but Burn As is beyond all Voice or Touch. 

O. In phrase To can (some, no, small, good, etc.) 
skill of or in : to have skill in, be skilled in. 

c 1518 Pace in EllU Orig, Lett, iii I. 186 They couth 
gtxNlde skcle in byldyngs. 133a H ervet Xenophon's Ifouseh. 
(1768) 5a A cai^nter .. that can good nkylfe therof. 13^ 
Lblanu /tin, II. 56 One Thomas Long, .could skille of the 
l.aw.^ 1578 T. Proctor Gorg Gallery, Talke thou of that, 
wherin some skill thou 1613 Chapman B. D'Ambois’ 

Rev. Play* 1873 II. 180 Since 1 could skiU of man. 1644 
Bulwer Chiron 19 One that could well skill in Maiiuall 
Rhetorique. lyio PmLira Pastorals iv. 23 No Skill of 
Musick can I, .sunple Swain. 

2. inir. To have knowledge, to know of', also 
to know much or little of. arch, 
a 1130 Owl 4 Night. 560 Bute thu const of chateringe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 740 pat most kan bath on crok and craft. 
Ibid, 7408 (GOtt.) He coude of harM mckil bi rote, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2539 A mad priste. That neuer colde of no 
kni^hthode, but in a kirke chyde. ci4aD Avow. Artk. 
svii, The king couthe of vencry. itea Rowlands Greene's 
Ghost 70, I neuer was Uiere (that I can of). xSag 
Scott Talism. (1854) 407 Thou canst well of wood-craft. 
a 1^5 KiNGsr.RY Poems, Little Baltung 8a That cunning 
Kaiser eras a scholar wise. And could of gramarye. 

II. With infinitive, as auxiliary of predication. 
(Many manuals of English Grammar nave ineptly treated 
ean so construed, as an auxiliary of the Subjunctive or 
' Potential mood f) 

S. To know how {to do anything) ; to have learned, 
to be intellectually able. 

a X154 O, E. Chrvn, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Suite & mare 
Mnne we cunnen siein. a ijpo Cursor M, 1469a Your aun 
bok yce can noght spcIL c 1400 Rom. Rosa 176 Wel coude 
he peynte, 1 undertake, ’TliaC such ymage coude make. 
1485 Caxtoh Paris 4 V, (x868) 64 On ad the maners that ye 


L shal cooiM denuunde. 149# — Horn to Die a To ooone 
deye is to haue in all tyn^ has herte redy. o igae Myrr, 
Our Lesdye 148 Dyscrecioo to canne kepe peace . on all 
partyea 1979 Sprnsrb Shepk. CnL Jan. 10 Well couth hce 
tune his pipei 1716 Gay Babies 11. vi. 48 We country-folks 
Cou'd ope our gracious monarch’s eyes. 

: This passes imperceptibly into the current sense : 

4 . To be able ; to have ihc power, ability or 
capacity. (Said of physical as well as mental, and 
of natural as well as acquired ability; posse, 
F. pouvoir.) 

a 1300 l/atfelok 1 1 1 So yung pat sho ne coupe Gon on fote. 
*375 Barbour Bruce 111. 431 Sum off thaim couth swonie 
full weili. 1475 Bh, Noblesse 76 To can rciine witlie sneer. 
i5r6^ T NDALR Mark xiv. 37 Coudest not thou watchc with me 
one hour ? 1361 T. Norton Cakdn's Inst. 1. 6 Thou cancst 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. 1611 
Bibi.r Ex, vii. at *1 he F.gyptiam could not drink of the 
water. 1^30 1 '. B. IPorcesters Apoph. aj,l.. cold not come 
to the speech of any of them, loi^ Mil ton P. L. i. 117 
This Empyre.'il substance cannot fail. 1697 T>RYnr n Virg. 
Georg. IV. 642 What Madness cou'd provoke A Mortal Man 
t’ invade a sleeping God? 1709 Si eels Tatter No. 1193 
The whole Company, take hands ; then, at a certain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can. 1875 
Jrvons Monep 2 IShe] could not consume any con- 

siderable portion of the receipts herself. Mod. Wliat weight 
can you curry f Who can run farthest ? The house can hold 
no moie. Such language can do no good to the cause. 

b. In this and the prec. sense it occurs, used for 
the nonce, as a main verb, with infinitive. 

|<T. 1553 1607 in A s.J 

2366 Dhant Horace's Sat. l iiL B vii. The wyxe can rule ; 
to can is full as miichc As though he did. 1633 P. Fletcher 
P/st. Pel. VI. x.\vi. If from this love thy will moti canst un- 
bind, To will is here to ran. 1x837 Cari.yi.e B'r. Rev. (187a) 
111 . HI. iv. 1 18 Wh.Tt a Man kens he ran.s.] 

6. P^xpressing a possible contingency ; -■ May 
possibly. 

c 1130 6'«n. 4 A’.r. 2872 Ic .im sonder man, F.gipte folc me 
knowcii can [ — may possibly know me). i6opBiiii.R (Douay) 
Numb, xxxii 17 VVtiatsoever we can liavr, shal be in walled 
cities. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague \. i. 138 Dost think 
My iiioiher can be living? 

0 . Expressing possibility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case ; can you . . ? 
is it possible for you to . .? 

1544 UDALL Krasm. Apoph. a^ a. Thou cariiiest not 
haue of Phociuti a fiende & a tuieier hothc to getlier. 
1583 .SiuBBi!-s Anat. Abus. 11. 38 And can you blame them? 
1600 Hhvwoou Edw. I!', t. 11. lii, 'I'hoii rannest bear me 
witnes'i. x6xi Biiii b t Cor. x. ai Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils. 1664 E\ run AV#/. llort. 
{17291 igs You ran hardly over-w'atcr your Strawberry- Beds. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 733 Thy way thou ranst not miss. 
1709 SiF.FLE Tatter No 45 fg'rhe best Sort of Companion 
that can be. a 1856 [.oNop. Vill. Hlacksin. lii, You can I 
hear him swing Iils heavy sledge, With measured beat and 
slow. X848 Macaulay fnst. Eng. II. aai Even if it could 
be f>elieved that the ctuirf was sincere. 

7 . In past subjunctive, expressing an inclination 
in a conditional form. ( - Ger. kbnnte.^ 

1658-0 Cot.. Whiik in Burton Diary IV. 39 , 1 could 
like well th.U they should be in that House. 1711 Addison 
Sped No. 121 P 8, I could wish our Rojal Society would 
compile a Body of Natur.il History. ij 96 Mrs. Inchbald 
Such things are in Bnt. Theat. (1808) 14, I cou’d not think 
of leaving you so soon. 

8. elltpt., with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, come, get, etc., understood. 
Can Mnannot away with : see Away i6. Cannot 
but : see But 7 c. 

c 1440 Hylton Si.ala Prrf. iW de W. 1494) i. Ixxii, 1 can 
wyth plente and I can wyth poiicrte, 1 maye all in hym that 
strengthith me. CX440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 38, 1 am a xer- 
uaunt of yourys in edi b^t I can and may. c 1300 Mayd 
Entlyn in Ant. Poet. Treats (1842)27 He coude well awaye. 
With her lusty piaye. a 15^ Tindale Pathw. Holy Script. 
Wks. I. 27 The more tangle art thou therein, and cannt 
nowhere through. i6xx Heywood Gold. An 11. i. Wks. 

1874 III. IQ Wh.*!! cannot women.* wits? they wonders 
can When they intend to blinde the eyc.s of man. a lyoo 
Dryden (J.) Mecirnas and Agrippa, who can most With 
Cfcsar, 1715 Db Foe Barn. Instruct. 1. iiL (x8ai) I. 63, 

I will do alTl can with them. 1718 Pope Iliad xiii. 987 
What with this arm 1 can, prepare to know. 17x9 Young 
Busin's HI. i. (1757) What could ywr malice more? 1807 | 

Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) II. viii 374, I could no more. 

1 was really exhausted. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 394. 
b. Cards. Can-ye, canyou . see Can- YOU. \ 

III. Senses now written Con. i 

t 9 . To get 10 know; to learn, study. Obs, j 
In this sen.se it was also treated os a weak vb. with J 
pa. pple. cand : the variant con was at length es- 1 
tablished as a separate form, with weak inflexions j 
(cons, conned ) : see Con v. 1 

1394 P, PI. Crede 107 A man ^t my^te me wlssen For ] 
to conne my crede, 19^ More Dial, tleresyes i. Wks. xx i/i \ 
He laboured . . to can many textes thereof by harte. 1330 | 


to conne my crede, 19^ More Dial, tleresyes i. Wks. xx i/i 
He laboured . . to can many textes thereof by harte. 1930 
PALSGR.03 If the lemar can perfidy these two exempli 
1563 Mtrr, Mag., Blacksm. xviiL 7 So fare they all that 
have not vertue cand. Fleming Contn. elolinshed 

111 . igSg/i They had cand their lesson. 

1 10. To can or eon thank\s : to express or offer 
thanks, to thank : app. originally ' to acknow- 
ledge * or * recognize ^one's gratitude. [ME. thank 
aenne{n, 0¥..pofk: cunnan, ^ pone witan, in OS. 
thank stfitan, OHG. thank wi^n. Cf. also Gr. 
xd/MK (L. grottos memtnisse). It saper 

^rado, Pr. saver grot, F. setvoir gri^ whence also 
m MK to cunne gree, mauigre, to express one's 


» satisfaction or displeasure. I'bese phrases were 
I distihctly identiflea with can, could as late as 1525^ 
B But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 

I was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 

a weak vb. can or eunn (whence ccennes, canned; 
eunnest, cuntses, ettnnelh, cumted) at d in later 
^ times generally con {connect, cons, tonned), rarely 
^ kett. See Con : the examples which follow illus- 
> trate its original form as belonging to can."] 

rxx79 Lamb. Horn. 31 Ne con crist him nenne bpne. 
a X300 Cursor M. 14065 . 1 can hir inikei thank, c 1400 Rom, 
Rose 4400, I drede th^ caiixt me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
10N G. de la Tour xviii. a6 Yef he canne ani good, thanne 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 364/4 
The lad j-es. .couthe her moche thanke. 1483 Vutpiria obs 
Terentio 9 h, My iiiaister cowde me grete thanke. 1983 
Ld. Berner.* Froiss. I. ccxxiv. 294 I’he ^ood lady.. coude 
liyiii great thanke. 1933 More A^lof^ xii. VVk.*. 871/2 No 
man hath any cau*e to can him ani tliank. 1549 Asciiam 
Toxoph, (Arb.) 31 Not onclye I . . but many other mo. . wyll 
can you very moche thanke. 15^ K. Scot Discov. 
IVitihcr. XII. xiv. 201 I'he Rmiths will canne them small 
thanke* for thi* praier. [167X — See Con.] 

1 l The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. of it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers made it into gan, the converse of 
the change in Can v.'<^ 

1534 More Com/, agst. Trib. if. WTc*. 1210/1 El* would 
ChriKte haue canned her miirh more thanke. 194a Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 1 10 b, I allowe hym ai^ gan hym thanke. 
Ibid. 248 A, Augustus . after gannyiig nyiii thanke, coni- 
niaunded, etc. 1966 Dhant Horace's Sat. 1. L Ev^jb, 
And Cannes me litle thanke*. 

IV. Ii Can, cannot, can be, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious sc'iises. 

s6a6 Fenner Hidden Manna 116^2' 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Oin-docs than Wil-doc.*. 1644 H unton 
I 'indic. Treat. Monarchy vl 51 Sure, hy cauutd, he un- 
derst.'inrls fallacioUHly, as he iiseth to doc, a morall cannot. 
X839 Caklvle Chartism iii. 124 I.ct a man honour his 
cransiuan, his can-do. llnd. v. 1 1858) 25 How ran do, if 
we will Hcll inieiprct it, unite* itself with sliall-do among 
mortal*; how ».tr('ngth acts evei as the nght-anii of justice. 

II See also Can-you. 

+ Can, (/«. tense.) Obs. Also 4 cun, cun- 
ne, 4 5 kail, con, conne. [In ME. and caily 
mod I'.ng. used for Gan, pa. t. o{ ginnan to begin : 
see Gin 2/. In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gan and can constantly interchange, but the evi- 
dence shows that can v\a.s iully established in 
northern use caily in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period Ijefore 1300, from 
which no northern documents survive. It w:is in 
its origin a variant of gan, apparently merely pho- 
netic ; in later times, when used as a simple auxiliary 
of tense, its i<)entity with gan tended to be for- 
gotten ; it was, from its torin and conslructiou, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of its 
l)eing a past tense, and to the substitution of couth, 
coud, could, pa t. of that verb. Can prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the 16th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-archaists and 
followers. Its main function is now filled by did^ 
though the oiiginai gan is still a favourite note 
of ballad poctry.J 

1 . A verb in the past tense meaning gan, i. e. 
began, fell, set, proceeded to. Followed by an 
infinitive with to, it was much less usual than 
gan. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13557 Fast kai can [G. gan, F. con T., 
Bull] on him to stare. X4a3 Faji. I Kingis Q. iv. And than 
now he . . In philo!>opliy can him to Lonfurt. c 1490 IIenhv 
Wallace IV. 98 And mj on ane hys c> ne he c.Tn [ea. 1648 be- 
gan] to cast. 

2. It was usually followed by on infinitive with- 
out to, and then approached or passed into a simple 
auxiliaiT of the past tense the modem did. 

a X300 Cursor M. 758 pe nedder ner-hand hir gun [( 7 . gam 
F. con, T. gon] draw. Ibid. 21x19 A neu liuclade cun [G. 
gan, F. con, T. dud] pai bigin. Ibul. bjyo Moyses on pe 
roche kan stand. Ibid. 646a Moses . . fourti dais < an [G. gan, 

F. con, 7 '. ^on] per-on duel). Ibid. 12129 Ho ! all pan cun 
[/''. con, G. r. gan] l>ai cri. X379 Bakoour Bruce 1. 310 Sone 
to paryss can he ga. <*1400 Destr. Troy 11258 Anterior 
fitly con lyse, flerlcyt on fote, & to pe fre sayde. c 1400 
Ckrom, Vilod. 128 pis pore mon toke pis bred and . . on 
his way con passe, c 14x0 Sir Ammdace liii, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him conne he say. 19x3 Douci.as 
ACneis 1. viiL xi6 Thus saide llioneus, and sa can he seis. 
CX970 Thynnr Pride Sf Lowl, (1841) 7 And straightly with 
his armes he can me fold. 1990 Spenser F. 0 . 1. i. 50 I'he 
can she weepe \ed. 1679 ganj. Ibid, 1. vi. 23 Till to ryper 
y^es he gan aspire. i6oa Davison Rhapsody (1611) 37 
llien gan nis Tearcs so swiftly for to flow . . Then blust* 
ring sighes to boistrously can olow. 

fb. 16th c. Scotch can Mid’ auxiliary. 

1913 Douglas eCuoit vir, vL xx As iicho fure Douo from 
the Mvis, on fer can do [ed. 1993 gan do] ciipy. Ibid, viik 
vi 57 He can do {ed. 19^ gan do] schaw the altaire. 

% 0. Erroneous forms couth, coud, could : ■■ 

* \ (See above.) 

1379 Barbour Bruco 111. 460 The croune, that Ihesu couth 
ber. a 1990 Christa Kirks Gr. xvi, The carlis with clubbis 
coud udir quelL Ibid, xxi, Ane bent a bow, sic sturt ooud 
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•trir him. e 1499 Hbkivmn Fai, 17 (Bmuwt. MS. 
i566i On euery ude lull wardy could hee wate. 

Oftllt V .3 [f. Can To pat in a can or 
cons ; to preserve by sealing np air-tight in a can ; 

* to tin See Canned, Canning. 

Bulletin 17 Nov. (Hoppo) 

Full directions for canning fruit. 1814 Harfet^e Mag, 

897/3 The. .facilities for canning beef. 

Can, obs. form of Khan 

Canaan (k/i*nan). [ad. Ileb. }ya3 i'ftacanj. 

The ^cient prowr name of Western Palestine, 
promised to the Children of Israel ; hence Jig, (esp. 
in hymns and devotional use) land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 T. Moston (titled New English Canaan. 177a W. 

Wii.i.iAMS Hytnn^ * Guide me O thou great JehoveJC, Land 1 1 mmtI- 

me safe on Canaan's side. 1807 Soutiiby /.r/f. 1 see next. J *next. 


into his mood graoea 1876 Bancrott ifiit, U, S, IV. xhr. 
4x5 The Frcndi Canadians of that day. 
t Cana doe. OAs. rare, (? Drink from a Can.) 

i6so J/utrie-m, li. 104 And now, my maisten, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe. Oumet, 
what ho I some Canadoe quickly 1 

^ Canage ^ (k/i*n^). Sc, [f. cane, Cain 4 - -aob.] 
The payment of coin ; amount of coin paid, 

1897 Skbnb Aj/. Terme^ Canage of well or hides is taken 
for tne custome theirof. 

Oa-nage a. nonce-tud. [f. Cans ; a humor- 
ous nonce-word formed after vintage."] A * harvest 
of canes i. e. a copious caning. I 


1881 Halbs in Antiquary Nov. loc^i Plautus's Virgi- 
demia (a canage) a comical analogue of vindemia (a vintage). 
II Caaa'glia. Obs. rare. Also oanalia. [a/lt 


<1814) III. 338 It [SpainJ is also the Canaan of Physicians. 

Canaanite ^K^i nandit), sb.^ [f. prec. •*- -ITK.] 

1 . A native of Canaan, fig. * No true Israelite.' 

138a WvcLir 7 udg. L X2 He dwellid in the mydil of Cha- 

naiiei [1388 in the myddis of Cananey]. 1535 Covlrualb 
ibid. But dwell amonge the Cananites. xbt^rryali Chev, 
II. i. in Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 385 What l^lish Ca- 
naanits were they to run in debt to their eyes for an hourcs 
sleepe. lyay De Foe Syst, Magic 1. L (1840) 35. 

2 . (more properly CanansBan) : One of a Jewish 
sect desperate and fanatical in its opposition to the 
Komans : hence, a zealot, a fanatic. 

161 1 BiULK A/a/t. X. 4 The names of the twelue Apostles 
arc these .Simon the Canaanite [1881 Fi.' 7 /ned, Cananxnn.] 

Hence Ca naanltaM, a woman of Canaan ; 
Canoanl'tlo, OanoAnl tiali Oiijs., belonging to 
Canaan ; of or like a Canaanite. Alsoyf^. 

i6ai Ainsworth Antiot. Fentat, Numb. xxvi. 13 [Saul] 
the sonneofn Cin.'iaiiitessc. i88a aSciiArr Felig. hlucyci. 
11 . 1151 The jebusites were a C<uiaanitic tnlie. 1535 1 
CovBHUAi.K iwcn. xlvi. 10 The Cananitish woman. 187a 
SruKGEuN Treas Dnv. Ps. lx. 6 Let not Caiiaaiiitish doubts 
and legalisms keep thee out of the inlieritance of grace. 

Cft'U&ftuitdf Min. A variety of pyroxene 
coiisistiJig of a greyish- or bluish-wliite rock, found 
near Canaan, (.'t., U S. 

.**44 W. Piiii i.M-s Min. 89 Canaanite ocrurs very exten- I 
sivcly at C.iiiaaii, Cl 1868 Dana Mm. (iH8c») 803 Canaanite 
i!i a whitish pyroxene ruck , . and constitules iidgcb. 

Canaby e, ol)s. North, form of Canopy. 
t Canacd (kic nds/'). Obs. rare. [I,. Canace^ 
Or. Knvdifi;.] Tlie daugliler ol /IColub, who com- 
mitted incest ; foimerly taken t>])ically. 

16x3 t'ocKEKAM, ( ntitnes, inf.osinous women. 1678 Phu- 
Lire s. V., They use to call an Incestuous Woman, ( anace. 

tCanaoin, ca uakin. Obu 

^ *^3 t ‘itn/. .Uadrmy, CauakiH, the Plague. i7ai-i8oo I 
Baji.I'Y, Cnnacin, the Plague. C [onntry 7 vord]. 

tCa*naole, CO'nacle. Obs. tare. [Of un- 
known deiivatinri and meaning.] ? A cup. 

c 1335 /T /i. A //it. I*, n 1461 pe coiHirouiics of p>e. c.in.arles 
bat on he ruppe rercs. Wer feiyscly formed out in fylyoles 
longe. Ibid. 1515 per watz . Cl.itenng of conacles pat kesteii 
pi) hordes. 

Canada^ (k^madii). The name of a British 
posijcssioii or 'dominion' in N. Amciica, used 
altrib. in the names of various commercial pro- 
ducts, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, goose, 
stag, etc. ; e.sp. C. balsam, a pale balsam or 
resin derived liom Abies balsamca, anti A. cana^ 
dens is, used in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microscopic objects ; C. riae, an 
aiiiialic grass {Jfydropyrmn esculentuni), whose 
seeds feed great Hocks of water- fowl, and are also 
used as iood by the natives ; C. tea, the leaves of 
Gaultheria proenmhens, used to na\our tea, or as 
a substitute lor it ; Mountain Tea ; O. turpentine 
=• Cancuia balsam. 

[1634 Capt. Smiiii Virginia vi. 30 S. I had. .railed it New 
KngLTnd, yet so long he I rhoinas Hunt) anfl his Consorts 
drowned that name witii the Kccho of Cannaday.] 

_ 1840 Gossk Catiadiiin Nat., 'I*he bark of the fir nr halsam I 
is ciivercd with bl.idders full of a fluid resin, this is the 
*Canada>h;ds.im of the apothcraiics. 1861 Miss Pratt 
P/ orifer. PL 111 . 284 "Canad.*! Flea-bane .. a dulMooking 
pl.int, with small heads of dingy flowers. 177a Forsttr ' 

Hudson 5 Bay Birds in Phil, I'rans. LXII.414 1 ne "Cantida I 

geese are very plentiful at Hudson's Bay. 1838 Penny Cyi 1 . 

XI. yo&li The Can.ada Goose generally builds its nest on 
the ground. 184a Ibid. X X 1 1 1 . i3o/i This \Sumiafuncrva\ I ‘ 
is the . . *CTnada Owl of I Jitham. 1869 T. Bukkoughs in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., 'I'hc tree or ^Cariada-sparrow. 1837 
Penny Cyil, VIII. 3!;9 1 The French in America call this 
beast [Cerrms IVa/i/i] the "Canada Slag. 

II Cftnada'^ (kani^a da), [a. Sp. caiiada * a dale 
between two mountains', f. caflo tube, gutter, * 
cafla reed.] In the Western States of N. America : < 

A narrow valley or glen ; a ravine or small caRon. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldoratio xiii. (1863) 131 Descending a I < 
long caffada in the mountains. 1879 Beerrohm Patagonia \ 
iv. 51 The caflada . . was about a mile and a half broad 1881 i 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Canada, a ravine, or small caHon. c 

Canadian (kdu/ -dian >, a. and sb, [f. Canada i i 
4- -IAN.] A. (uij. Of or belonging to Canada or its | 
people. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Canada. | 
1803 L. in Nanai Chron. XIV. 30 Canadian balsam, .bad 
been shipped. 1815 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) Vll. 363, 

I can get the Canadian geese .. from Mr. Murray. 1868 ' 

Mrs. OLiriiANt BrawntovUs 1 . 137 The Canadian had crept I 


160$ B. JoNsoM Volbone it. ii. 73 Clamours of the Canaglla. 
1681 R YCAUT Critick 331 Not trusting to thase vile Caiimia. 
a 1734 North Exam. it. iv. p 141. 306 Low Plebeian In- 
vention, proMr only for a Canagha of Poltroons. 

IlCanailla (kana iy, Also 7 oanaila, 

oannale. 8 kennel, 9 Sc. oannailyle, oanalyie. 
[a. F. canaille, ad. It. canaglia (Sp. canalla, Pg. 
canalha\ f. cane, L. can-is dog, with coll^tive 
suffix, lit. ^pack of dogs'. In 17th and i8th c. 
app. naturalized ; now again consciously used as 
P'lench. I'he It. form was in earlier ose : see prec.] 
A contemptuous name given to the populace; the 
' vile herd , vile populace ; the rabble, the mob. j 
1676 Ethkrpix.e Man 0/ Mode v. i. D684) 66 I^t the 
Canaile wait as they should do. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot i. 
26 This Shameful Impiety, .has not only prevailed with the 
Populace, the C.innale, the Vulgar. 17^ Richardson C/«- 
rts^a ii8rz) II. 73 Faulty morals deservedly .. bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 179a Gentl. Mag. LX 11 . 1. 

6 Like true Canaille . . literally, a parcel of Doga i8og 
J. Nicol Poems 1 . 37 (Jam.) The hale cannailyie, rtsin, 
tried In vain tu end their gubbliti. 1845 DiskalluV ^/(/7 103 
Railroads . and manufactories . . are enterprises for the 
Lunaillc, and 1 hate them in my heart, 
b. A pack. 

168 . Fears h Jeal. Ceasd 4 A most Powerful Party . .en- 
rag'd ag.iiiist the whole Canaille of these MLsci cants. 


rag d ag.iiiist the whole Canaille ot tiics 

Canakin, var. of Canikin. 
Canal <,kanwl\ sb. P'orms: 


6 oanall, 6-7 


oanalo, 7 oanalle, (oannal), 5, 7- canal, [a. 
F. canal (ifith c. in Littrc), a refashioning, after L. 
candl^cm or It. canale, of the earlier F. chenal 
{iluincl, chcncl): see C.’ANNKb, Channel. (The 
I5lh c. instance may be from L.) The words canel, 
C.VNNEL, and chattel, (’HANNKL, from the same 
Latin source, but immediately from old P'rench, 
were in much earlier use in Eng. ; when canal was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a synonym 
of these, but the forms were at length ilifTercntiated. 1 
(There was an OF (Picard) canal, n variant of canel, in 
the i2th c., but this had nothing to do with the 16th c. canal 
of Ulerary French.!] 

1 1 A pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tube, or tubular cavity. Obs, I 

c X440 Pkcotk AV/r v. iiL 477 As thoruj a pii>e or a canal. 
1376 '1 . N . tr. < onq, fV. Jmlia 193 The water is brought . . 
ill two pipes or Canalls. x6ox Holland Pliny J 1 . 467 These 
caiuilcs (as 1 may .so say of gold ore) follow the veins of such 
marble and stone in the ipiurry. i6a6 Bacon Hyh^a 9 138 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air l>c made to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force tu the 
Sound. 1670 K King in Phil. 7 'rans., ['Ihey, a sort of 
Wild Bee] nrst hore a Canale in the Stock. ^ 1698 Kkill 
E.rain. The. hartk (1734) 9S We take the Diameters and 
Axib. as small Canals or Tubes. 

2 . riiys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct ; as the 
alimentary canal, the Haversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular canals of the ear, etc. 
Rarely applied to small tubular passages in inor- 
ganic substances. (The second sense in current use.) 

i6a6 Bacon Sylzui | 30 A small Ouantity of Spirits, in the 
C<ds of the Brainc, and Cannals of the .Sinewex, are able to 
move the whole Body, a 1711 Kkn J/ymnar. Poet. Wk.s. 

I 17ZX II, 35 Through cv’ry koB Canal, Make vital Spirits 
sail. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. § 1 P 5. 37 The 
Cavities of the Vestibulum, semicircular Canals, and C^hlea 
[of the cark 1764 Rkio Inquiry iii. Wk*. I. 115/2 The en- 
trance of the alimentary canal . the cntr.*ince of the canal 
for respiration. 1801 bled. Jml. V. 173 The dupHcature of 
membrane within the cranium and spinal canal. 1866 Hux- 
LKY Phys. xii. (iS6q) 318 All bones, except the smallest, are 
traversed by small canals . . These are called Haversian 
canals. 1869 Phillits / 'esnv. xi. 308 Wc found it [Vesuviao 
lav.i] pipy or full of canals. 

tli. A water-course, a Channel generally. Obs. 
(exc. as influenced by sense 6). 

1338 Leland Itm. II. 73 The . . canalcs of eche partea of 
Sowey river kept from abundance of wcdcs. 1674 Petty 
Dhc. bef. R. Soc 37 The different Velocity of Bodies . . 
experimented in large Canales, or Troughs of water, fitted 
with a convenient Awaratus for that purpose. 1756 Watson 
in PkiL Trans. XLl A. 9ooOne of the canals, which carriea 
off the waste water from the baths. 1771 Cavendish ibid. 
LXI. 607 The fluid shall be able to pass readily from one 
body to the other by that canal, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 

I 35. 366 We could see the water escape from it [moulin] 
through a lateral canal at its bottom. 

t4. Utog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water connecting two laiger pieces ; a strait. Obs. ; 
now Channel. 


s8l8 Lmd. Com, No. siigA The Canal of th# Block Son 
near to ScutoreL 1704 Collect, ^or.d Trap, 111 . ssA In 
the Canal of Bahama, 1718 Lo/uL Gao. No. S47yi Thn 
Torkidi Fleet having entred the Canal of Comi. t|8p 
Brawbs Lex Mereat, (1738) 8 In the bottom of the Aon« 
etick Sea thcie were a quantity of small marshy bias, sena* 
rated only by narrow canals. i8m Sum 17 1/3 The 

canal of Constaatinoptej, or of the Bosphonu, givea vent to 
the waters of the Bla« See, which flow, .by tne canal of the 
Dardanelles or of the Hellespont 
1 5 . A long and nanxiw piece of water for the 
ornamentation of a garden or park. fApp. directly 
from 1 7 th c. French ; see Littrd .1 Oos. 

1863-4 Pbpys Diary 14 Mar.. My Lord Southamptem's 
canafle. s666 Ibid. 15 July, Walked to the Pork ; and 
there (it bebg mighty hot, and 1 weary,) by down by tbo 
Conalle. 1719 H. db Saumarks in PMl. Traus. XXXlll. 
41S Having a Boat on the Cenal in St. James's PaHc. 1709 
Loud. Gao. Na 6388/3 A Canal or Fish-Pond well stocked 
1791 Johnson RambL Vo. 148 f 4 The wall which incloeed 
the gardens . . and the canala. ^ 1807 Home KverykUiy Bk, 
IL 10a Skating, .on the Canal in St James's, .park. 

6. An artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or seas, and serve the purposes of 
inland navigation. (The chief modem senses 
which tends to influence all the others.) 

1673 Tbmflb United Prov, iii. (R.) The great rivers, and 
thestraiwe number of canals that are found in thb province. 
1703 L Huddleston (title) Method of conveying Boots or 
Baraes from a higher to a lower level on Canab 1797 
J. Rennib (title) Report conceming a Canal propoaed 


t Rennie (title) Report concerning a Canal propoaed 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, x%^Pene»y T C V. 
Shortly after thb (1756) Brindley was oonaulted the Diute 

of Bridgewater on the practicability of constructing a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester. xBsj Buckle Civuis, 1 . IiL 
143 If we have no rivers, we make Canab. 

trans/. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 176 From the basin of 
the Orinoco, the wonderful natural canal of the Cassiquiare 

I J- XT 


leads us straight into the Rio Negro, 
t 7 . Jig. A medium of communication, means, 
agency. Obs . ; now Channel. 

i7aa WoDRowC^rr. (1843) IL 658 You will not fail to send 
. .a full account of your Synod, and 1 shall be a canal to 
your friends at Edinburgh, s^ Smollett Per, Pic, 111 . 
Ixxxiv, Ignorant of the canal through which he obtained 
that promotion. 1979 Sia W. Hamilton in Phil, Traus. 
LXX. 43 The Royal Society. . through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president. 

8. Arch. Applied to varionssemi-tubular grooves: 
seequot. Mote commonly Channel. [Tneseuses 
already in l4ttin, in Vitruvius.] 

1707 Sf Chambers Cycl. s. v. 1876 Gwilt Arekii, Gloss., 
Canai, . . the flutings of a column or pilaster. The earned of 
the volute in the spiral channel, or sinking on iu face, com- 
mencing at the eye, and foltowu^i: in the revolutions of the 
volute. 'Hie canal 0/ the larmier b the channel or groovs 
sunk on its soffite to throw off the rain. 

9 . Zool. The groove in the shells of certain uni- 
valve molluscs, for the protrusion of the siphon or 
breathing tube. (The third current sense.) 

1839 [see Canaliferovs]. i8m Woodward MoUusca 34 
Protected by the canal of the shclL 

10 . Comb., as canal^barge, -boat, -bridge, •carrier, 
-lock, -man, -watered odj. ; oanal-buHt a., of a 
build adapted to canal navigation ; oaaal-oell 
{Jlol.), a cell in the archegonium of Vascular Cryp- 
togams, which ultimately forms the canal through 
which fertilization takes place ; canal-ways adv. 

1849 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 104/3 I’hc passengers 
being . taken on afterwards by another "canal-boat. 

Levee y. Htnton xix. (1878) 131 , 1 started from Portobello in 
the canal- boEL 1819 /W Off. Land. Direct, 310 "Canal< 
carriers to Manchester IJverpool, and StaffordMire Pot- 
teries. 1875 Bennet & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 11. iv. 336 The 
"canal-oell penetrates between the rows of celU of the neck 
and becomes converted into mucilage. 1818 Fall Bruns- 
wick Theatre i Riverroen, "canalmen, and their families. 
1869 Notes N.-IV. Prov, India 86 Assessing "canal -watered 
estates to the land revenue. 1831 Gen. P. '1 hompson E.verc. 
(184a) I. 350 If the Cliinese .rhave conve3rcd their moral 
^vernnieiit * canal- ways to the other tide of the Great 

Cana'l, V. rare, fl^ prec. sb.] trans. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals. 

1870 Emerson 4- Solit. vii. 131 Canalling the American 
Isthmus. 1876 C. Warmer IVinteron Nile L 18 All conakd 
and railwayed. 


and railwayed. 

Cana'lagB. rare~^. [f. Canal sb. 4- -aoi.] 
The construction of canals ; canal- work. 

1854 Chamb. yrml. 311 This extensive system ofcanalago. 

Canal-bone, -coal, var. Cannel-bone^ -coal. 

Canalla : see Canaglia. 

Ca&ftlioiilftr (kmoali-kiiMaj), a. Nat. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. candliculdris, f. caniUicul-us ; see be- 
low. Cf. F. canaiiculaire.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a canaliculus ; minutely tubular. 

1878 Bai.L Gegenbauers Comp, Anat. 144 The special 
metamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindrical forms. 

CaiUlli* 0 Ulat 6 f <1- Nat. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
candliculdt-us, f. canaliculus. In mod.F. cauali^ 
atll.] Having a longitudinal groove or hollow ; 
minutely channelled. 

iBs8 Kirby & Sr. Entomoi, III. xxtx. 183 They are all 
canaliculate, Dana Crust, i. 446 Tarsus of third pair 
of legs long, canaliculate. Ibid. 541 'The beak . . b canali- 
culate or iongUudinally concave. s88a Gbav Bot. Text-kk. 
401 CauoUicuiedo, channelled, or with a longitudinal groowo. 

CanBli'OUlftted, a. » prec. ; also, striated 
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with minnte grooves or lutings; also, pierced with 
a minute canal. 

1761 Da Custa inPhil. Trans, LIT. 446 A kind of crmtals 
canaliciiUted, or ttriatcd lengthwiBC. i8a8 Stark EUm% 
Nat, Hist, II. 37 Shell .. canaliculated at the base. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamfis iv. | a. 95 The fluting of the column. . 
feebly resembled many canaliculated orsanic atructures. 
1^ C C. Hori.KV Snakes xix. 37a Real, .observed the 
canal . . in the fang . . and that tiiese canaliculated teeth., 
were for the conveyance of the venom. 

Ca^nalicilla'tiou. Nat, Hist, [see prec. and 
-AT10N.I A canaliculate formation ; a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

1880 R. B. Wai&on in Jrnl, Linn, Soe. XV. No. 8a. 98 The 
■light canaliculatiun in which the mouth terminates. Jbid, 
XV. Na 87. 406 A very slii^ht canuliculation on the suture. 

Cana'liciile. [so m Fr.] aCANAUouLua a. 

x8ao Todd i yet Anat. 1 1 1 . 91 2 The lacrymal cannlicules. 

M CfUlBlicilluS (ksenaii kiifltls). PI. oanali- 
o^i. [a. L. catidliculus^ dim. of canalis pipe, 
groove, channel. The i6th c. plurals in -iVo/i, 
•icolos in .Shutc appear due to an It. canalicoh.'] 
ti. Auh. A groove, fluting, channel. (See 
Canal and Channisl.) Obs, 

1563 SiiUTK Arch, C iij a, If your pillor shall hnuc CatM/i- 
(uTos. Ibid. C ly b, 'J'ht; Canalkoli, standing vpri^ht within 
the Triglyphi. Ibid, I) iy b, If this piilcr be garoMhed and 
filled with Canaiicuii, 

2 . Phys. A small canal or duct ; applied csp. to 
the minute tubes connecting the lacunae in the 
bones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting each 
lachrymal sac with the eye-lids. 

{17x7-51 Chamders Cycl.t Canalis or Canaliculus artsrio- 
sus.] 1854 J.^ Hogg Microsc, 1. ii. 11867) 67 The lacunae 
and canalicuU qf^ bone-structure. ««7S H. Walton Dis, 
Kys 471 The division of a canaliculus. 

CaualiferOUS (kSL‘nalrftTd8\ a, Nat, Hist, 

S f. mod.L. ca}idli/er (f canalis channel + -yJrr pro- 
ucing) + -oU8. Cf. F. canalifire.'] Having or 
bearing a can.il : said of shells of molluscs. 

1835 Kirby Ilab. 4- Inst. Anim. I. ix. 296 I.amarck’a 
canaliferous Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which tenninates the mouth of (heir shells. X856 8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's ZooL 1 , 796 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. 

Canalisation (ka;'ndi;}izJ<'Jon, kanse liz/i‘/nn). 
[f. Canalizk + -ATION : or a. mod.F. canaiisatioft.'] 
1 . A furnishing with canals ; the cutting of a 
canal through (an isthmus, etc.), the making (a 
river, etc.) into a canal ; the construction of canals. 

18^ Hlackw. Mag, LV'l. 193 A plan of canaliration for the 
Hellenic kingdom. i8^ 'J'imcs 26 Nov. 7/3 J'he canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmus («if SuezJ .may well cause hesitation. 
18B0 Law Reperts, 13 Ckanc, Dtv, 4 'I'he canalisauon of 
the rapids. 

2 . Php. and Pathol. The formation of a canal or 
canals in the living organism : see also quot. 1881. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 203 Canalisation of the 
embolus . . leading to the permeability of the obstructed 
part. s88i Syd. StK. Lex.^ Canalisation^ the conversion of 
a vessel, eNpecially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring through a structure, as of the prostate gland. 

Canalize (kae-na biz \ z/. [f. Canal jA + -izk: 
mod.F. Cf\9ialher\io^^ pexh. the immediate source,] 

1 . trans. a. To cut a canal through ; to furnish 
with canals, b. To make like a canal ; to convert 
(a river) into a canal. 

i860 PusKY Min. Proph. 142 This system of canalising 
Egypt. 1865 Times 23 Mar. 10/6 The St. Lawrence . . has 
been canalized for such p.'irts of its course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. 1870 Athriurum 26 Feb. 299 We do 
not desire so to 'canalize' the Thames, as our neighbours 
have *c.inalizcd' the Seine. 

2 . Phys. and Pathol. 

1876 Xx. WagntrCs Gen. Pathol, 199 Tlie symptoms ..of 
thrombosis disappear . , jf the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently canalized. 

Hence Oa-nalized ///. a. 

1855 J/oHssh. Wds. XII. 54 The canalised river. 1885 
Athenssum 605/2 Slowly descending the canalized Seine. 

CaJialler (kanx-bj). colloq, [f. Canal + -kr i.] 
a. A person who works or lives in a canal-boat, 
b. A canal- boat. (Chiefly 6^. .S'.) 

1864 TS. Nichols 40 Yrs. Amer. Life II, Steamboat I 
men, sailors, canallers. 1884 San Francisco Chron. Aug , 
The * canalers ’ family is seen on deck. 1887 Century Mag’, 
Aug. 487 Near the bow of each canaler was a lantern. 

t Cana'lliary. Ohs, rare~\ [f. canap^lia or 
canaille (q. v.) + -RY.] —Canatlmb (collectively). 

1600 O. T,. Repl, Libel i. viii. aio Moriscocs and Negroes, 
and horseboies, and such Canalliaiy. 

Canalling (k&nse lin), vbl, sb. [f. Canal sb. 
and V. ■¥ -INU ^.] a. The construction of a canal ; 
canal-making - ~ 


canal’ work. b. Travelling or 


doing business bv canal ; canal traffic. 

1834 Chdimb, JmL I. 40 The longest piece of canalling re- 

S uit^ to open the whole line. xBB^ J/arpey's Mag, May 
58/fl The journey, .is made up of twenty miles of . . canal- 
ling. 1885 Graceville (Minnesota) Trasucript 3 Jan. a/r 
They say the days of canaling are over . . The railroads . . 
have taken all tliat business. 

Canalure, obs. form of Cannklvrb. 

Oanalyle, Sc. form of Canatlli. 
tOa*namelL Obs, Also szalamella. [ad. 
med.L. cannamella sugar-cane, f. canna cane -f mcl 
boney. Cf. Caravel.] The sugar-cane. 


e 1400 MAtmoKV. ziL 141 Made of Galamelle ; and that is 
that men maken Sosar of. 1506 Guylfordb Pilgr, (i8cz) 
47 Infynyte plente otvyneM, olyfle, fygges, and canamelu. 
Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ff. Canopy. 

II Gaau^ (kanar, k&n& id). [Fr. ; lit. * duck ’ ; 
also used in sense given below. 

Littrd says Canard for a silly story comes from the old 
expre.vion *vendre un canard k moitid'ito half-sell a duck), 
in which d moitii was subsequently suppressed. It il clear 
that to half-sell a duck is not to sell it at all : hence the 
sense * to take in, make a fool of'. In proof of this he cites 
baitteur de costards^ deliverer of ducks, uttercr of canards^ 
of date 161a: Cotgr., z6ii, has the fuller vendeur de 
costards a moitii *a cousener, guller, cogger; foister, 
Iyer '. Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri- 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of the newspapers, and to have 
been credited by many. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more familiar, and thus more used, in English.] 

An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- j 


pose on people's credulity ; a hoax, a false report. 

[I saw the word in print before s8tt (Ed).] 18^ in 

Webstkr. 1866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Owl, about England having joined France 
and Ku.ssia in ' offering ' their mediation to the belligerents. 
1880 W. Day Racehorse in Tram. xix. 185 'Fhe canards 
so industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition he had met with. 

Canard ckana zd;, v. [f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 

а. F. castarde-r.'] 

1 . inir. To fly abroad as a false report. 

s86a Ku.ssell iu Times 27 Mar., Stories of all sorts last 
week respecting his resignation . . which may be hcaid 
c-uiording about in the halls of the hotels. 

2 . To make a harsh sound like the cry of a duck, 
on a wind-instrument. 

1841 Frasers Mag. XXIII. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarioncL 

Canary (kane«‘ri\ sb. Forms: (6 oanara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 canari, cannarles, 8 kanary, 
canario), 7- canary, [a. F. Canarict ad. 8p. 
Canaria^ in L. Canaria ifisula * Isle of Dogs’ one 
of the Fortunate Isles, so called from its large 
dogs (/■««// of or j^rtaining to dogs, f. ean~is 
dog, Pliny), whence CanarvM insulvb as the name 
of the group in Arnobius c. 300 ] 

7 'he name of an island {Gran Cattaria) on the 
west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. Hence in various 
uses, originally attrib., but subseq. taken as sbs. 

1 . A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which is 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands In early use generally plural. 

x59a Nasmf. P, Penitesse (ed. 2) 18 b, As gingerly oa if she 
were dancing the Cananes. itei .Shaks. AlCs H'ettiu i. 

77 A medicine I'hat’s able to breath life into a stone . . and 
make you dunce Canari. 1606 Dfkkfr Serf. Stits 111. (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hqgges-hcads that vse to 
come to tlie houAe, to dautice the Caniiarics (ill they rccid 
againe. xfs^ trancion vii. 5, I played the C.inaries, which 
almost all the company danced. 177R 84 Look Voy. (1790) 
IL 413 I'lie canario, first used by the Cannri.'ins. 1789 
Dornuy Hist.Mus. III. vii. 48S Country-d.'uice and canaries. 
i86fl Athenssum 25 Jan. 11 1/3 Ptfeour it was who invented 
the ‘ Canary a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Roger dc Coverley. 1880 Grove Diet, Mus, 1 . 30a Castor is^ 
a now antiquated dance. 

attrib, 1609 F.v. Worn, in Hum. i. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Another us she goes treads a Canarie pace. 1789 
Buhnev Htst. Mus. (ed. 2) IV. li. 69 Sometimes the canary 
and sometimes the courunt step. 

f 2 . = Canary winCy a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Formerly also in //. Obs. 

1597 S11AK.5. 2 Hen. ]Vy II. iv. 29 1’ faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries. s6oi — Twel. N. 1. iii. 85 I'hou lack’st 
a cup of Canarie. 1641 Bromr Jov. Crerv iv. i. Wks. 1873 
111 . 418 Good old Canary, 1 assure you. 1667 Land. Gam. 
No. 126/c The St. Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canaries, 
and ill her way was robbed .. of one Hog.shead of Wine, 
aiyii Ken Lett. Wks.(i838) 80 Three tattles of canary 
for our sick friend. iM Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 320 'I'o I 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary. 

8. —Canary-bird. Occasionally songster. 
1655 Moufet & Benn. Health's Improv. (17461 189 So , 
also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin. 166s Lovell 
Anim. ^ Min. Intr^., Birds^ which are . . the .. canarie, 
sparrow, finch. 1836 Penny Lycl. VI. 229 I'he hen canary 
will generally lay three or four times in the year. sMa 
Calvkrley Verses ^ Trans. 34 No darkringleted canaries 
Sing to me of * hungry foam *. 

4 . Short for Canary-bird (sense 2) in various 
slang and other uses (cf. Halliwell) ; also for 
Canary-grass or •seed. 

б. Angling. A 'fly* of a canary colour. 

1867 F. F RANcis Angling x. (1880) 37a The Canary ..Is I 
more often called the * Goldfinch 
^ 6. A humorous blunder for quandary (put into 
the mouth of Mrs. Quickly). 

1^ Shaks. Merry W. 11. iL 6z You haue brou^t her into 
■ura a Canaries, as 'tis wonderfull : the best Courtier of 
them all could neuer haue brought her to such a Canarie. 

7 . attrib. and Comb.y as canary-eclouredy •suck^ 
ing (sense 2\ -vellcrw adjs. ; oanary-oreeper, 'a 
garden name for Trop$solum aduncum, (wrongly 
called T, eanariense) ; oansry-flnoh* Canary- 
bird ; oanary-graM, the grass {Phalaris canari- 
ensis) which yields canary-seed ; reed eanaty* 


grass wmcaHary-nedi oanary-raad, a British grass, 
Phalaris {Digraphis) arundinacea; foa&ary- 
aaok <• Canary a ; oanary-feed, the seed of Pha^ 
laris eanariensisy used as food for canaries ; also 
the plant itself; oanary-stone, a ' beautiful yellow 
species of cornelian ' (Simmonds Diet, Trade)\ 
t canary- wine « Canary a ; oanary-wood, the 
light orange- coloured wood of Persia indica and 
P, canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

1813 Binglby Anim. Biog. II. 174 The *Canaiy-finch. 
Penny Cycl. V 1 . 928 Canary binL or Canary finch. s668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. 1 3. 72 *Canary Grass. 171* 1 . 
P STIVER in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 380 It's call’d Canary 
grass, because brought from thence, and is the common 
Food of those Birds. 1884 Jefferies in Ckamh. JmL 
z Mar. 130/2 The reeds and reed canary -grass come up. 

Viw.v.'tu. Plani-n. 229 *Can^Reed.^ x6mM assincbe 
City Mad. iv. i. All the conduits Spouting ^canary-sack. 
*597 Gerard Herbal 1. Ixiv. 86 *Canarie Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. 1794 Marti'N Rousseatfs Bot. ziiL 133 
Canary seed, .is found in the CZanary Islands, .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of Canary and other small 
birds. 1836 Penny CyeL VI. 230 Canary seed is chiefly 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. 1641 Mii.ton Ch. Discip. i. (1851; z8 His ^canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat. i6ao Venner Via Recta 
ii. 27 *Canarie-wine. .is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete ; but yet very improperly . . for it is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance. 1670 
K. Coke Disc, Trade 6 The Canary WiMs imported. 1875 
Uke Diet, Arts 1 . 679 *Canary wood. ^ 

Cana'ry, a. [attrib. use of Canary sb. 3.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 

1854 'Thackfray Nerveomes II. 128 The tall canary ones 
with while polls, c i86s Circle o/Sc. 1 . 228/2 The . liquid 
is. .of a canary-yellow colour. 188a Garden 14 Oct. 347/9 
Overlapping florets, .of a clear canary yellow. 

tCana*zy, z/. Obs, [f. Canary i.] intr. 
To dance the canary ; to dance in a lively way. 

1588 Shaks. L L, L. iii. i. la To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the fectc i8za W. Tennant 
Anster F, ill. ii, The saffron-cibow'd Morning up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her jewcll’d shoes Jbtd. iv. Ixxxi, 
Hoar-hair’d men . . Canary in unconscionable rage. 

Canary-bird. [Ste Canary jAJ 

1 . An inseRSorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
{Fringilla or Carduelis castarta, himily P'ringil- 
lid!e)y originally brought from the Canary Islands, 
now a very common domestic songster. The wild 
biid, still found in M.adcira, is green, but the do- 
mesticated breed is mostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour. (Also canary-finch and simply canary.') 

1576 Gascoicnk Compl. Philomene 33 Canara byrds come 
in to bearc the bell, And (joIdrinc.hes do hope to get the 
gole, 159s Pfrcivall Sp. Ditt., Verdon^ a canaiie bird, 
Auis vrrtdit ex insula Canaria. i6te Lond. Gaz. No. 
2077/4 These are to give notice that there is lately come 
over from Canary, 700 Canary Biids. 2706 Pmillifs, 
Canary-birdy an admit able Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
formerly bred in the Cananes, and no wheie else. 180a 
Bincley Biog. (1813) 11 . 174 '1 he Canaiy bird must lie 

considered as the musician of the chamber. 1850 Mks. 
Sru^B Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 124 She [Kva] would perch like 
a canary-bird on some box nr package iicui loiiL 

2 . 7 ni eves* slang. (See quols.) 

1673 R. Hfad Cant. Acad. 157 Neivgate is a Cage of 
Canary-birds. 1725 Nero Cant. Dict.y Canary-Bird y a 
little arch or knavi.sh Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken, and 
clapp’d into the Cage or Round-house. 1785 Grosk Dkt. 
Vulg. Tongusy Canary birdy a jail bird, or person used to 
be kept in a cage, aKo in the Laming sense, guineas. 

+ Cana'rye, Obs. Also oanayr. Used by Ixl. 
Bemers to render Froissart’s nacaire, a sort of 
kettle-drum, olhcTwise called Nakkk, q. v. 

15*3 Ld. Bernf.ks P'roiss. I. xii. sa With trumpet and 
Canaryes. Ibid. Jxxx. zoa Noyse oftrumpettesand canarys. 

Canaster (k&nacsUj). [a. Sp. canastray ca- 
nasta (Fr. canastrCy It. canestra) L. *canastrum, 
canistrumyZ..CjT. K&vaarpov basket. Cf. Canister.] 

1 . A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2 . A kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken, so called from the rush basket in 
which It was formerly imported. 

i8a7 Hons Esmy-day Bk. 11 . 196 The best tobacco, .the 
Dutch Canaster. 1850 Thackeray Imit. HoracCy Mean- 
while 1 will smoke my canaster, And tipple my ale. 1853 
Blockw. Mag. l.XXlV. 13a The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are sold as canaster or knaster. 

ilCanant (k&n^ t). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
oanat, kanate, 9 kanaut, oonnaut. [Urdu from 
Arab, qandt (YuleX] ' The side- wall of a tent ; a 
canvas enclosure * (Yule). 

16x5 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimes 11. 1481 I'he Kings Tent . . in- 
circled with Canats(made of red Calico stiffened with Canes 
at euery breadth, standing vpright about nine foot high). 
*793 Dirom Camp. India 230 (Y.) The canaut of canvas . . 
was painted of a beautiful sea-men colour. 1817 Jab. Mill 
Brit, India II. aoi (Y.) Silk of which they make tents and 


Brit, India II. aoi (Y.) Silk of which they make tents and 
kanauts. 1834 T. Mbdwin Angler Wales I. ix. I have 
known tents, though the 'canauts* iwalls) and 'fly* (roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks [by white antxj. 

Canayr: seeCANARTs. 

Can-buoy* Naut. [f. Can /AJ-f Buoy sb."] 
A large cone-shaped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, etc., and ntnally painted of a definite 
colour for purposes of recognition. (Formerly 
called can-bodies^ Smyth, Sailors IVord-bk,) 
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iM Capt. Smith AcM Kiy. Seamem A boy* a can 
boy. 1769 Falconer Viet, Afkrine (1789) Can-Buoyz, .ara 
In tho form of a cone, and of this conetruciion are all the 
buoya which are float^ over daneeroua banka and ahallowa. 
1850 Merc, Mar, Maf, V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on tho 
Black TaihSpit. 1875 Bropord Sailae's Pocket-bk, v. (ed. a) 
labSinglo'Coioured can buoya. . will mark the atarboard aidOi 
t OanoabB. Obs, Sec quot. 

177s Brucb in Phil, Trans. LXV. 417 Tlie worat eort of 
Tro^odyte Myrrh, called cancaba. 

II Caaoui Ckai^kaA, kse nikaen). [F. (16^ c. in 
Littr^), noise, disturbance, * rumpus also the 
dance. Of uncertain etymology, the popular fancy 
being that it is the L. quanqttam, about the proper 
roiiunclation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
ave occurred in the French schools. But Littre 
also points to an OK. caquehan tumultuous as- 
sembly ; Scheler thinks it the vbl. sb. from can- 
caner, which he thinks was * to quack as a duck 
A kind ot dance performed at the public balls in 
Pari<«, with extiavagant and indecent ge'itures. 

18^ H. Gkkvii.1 b Leaves fr. Diary Wearing a beard, 
imoKing a short pipe, dancing the cancan. 188a A. E. 
SwEKT .i-t.ynw# ‘ I exas Siftuij^s' 36 He usually compro* 
mites by dancing the Can-can. 

Hence Oa'ncaulag ppl, a, [Cf. F. cancaner to 
dance the cancan.] 

i8d8 Daily Tel, 5 Dec. 3/5 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 
ing crowd. 

Canoar, -d, -ous, obs. ff. Cankfh, -ed, etc. 
Cancel (kse nsel), sb. [i^i) ad. L. cancelli (see 
Cancklli) ; (2) f. following verb.] 

tl. 1 pi. Prison bars, limits, bounds, confines. 
Chiefly /?^ Obs. 

1596 FrTZ-GEM'ni£Y.S‘/V/’. />»viXr<»(i88i'i66 Hounded Within 
the cHtiLcLH, that the world doe hound, c 1645 Sik E. Dkr- 
ING in Kiishw. Hist. Coll. iti. (ibya) 1 995 As Mr. Speaker 
is hounded in .and limited, by the Rules and Cancels of this 
House. 1649 j EH. Taylor Ot. Kxeinp. in. xiv 14 A per.son 
whose spirit is confined, .and desires no enlargement beyond 
the cancels of the body. a 1667 — Serin. >16781 28 'I'o put 
holy things into c.'mccls, and immure them with acts and 
laws and cautions of st:p.ira(ion. 

II. 2 . 1 'he net of sti iking out, erasing, annulling, 
rescinding, etc. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 12 May 4/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it is a rare thing to receive a cancel. 

3 . Print. The sui)probsion and reprinting of a 
page or leaf. Hence concr, a. a page so cancelled 
or sliuck out ; b. the new page substituted for 
that cancelled. Also camel pa/^, -sheet. 

1806 .SouniiiY Lett. (1856) 1 . 304 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that 1 may look them over ; and see what 
cancels are necessary. 18^ D’Iskafli Cur. Lit iKtldg.) 
45g/a It Wtos lus piide to read these cancels [suppressed by 
the censor! to his friends, //W., 'I'hese cancel sheets or 
castrations. 166a National firv. Ian. 38 This title-page is 
a niandot cancel. 167a J. A. H. Murray Compl. Siotl. 
Intrud. 3j I'lie leaf is a cancel replacing the original ji. 

4 . Pair of cancels : an iiistninficnt lor defacing 
or punching tickets (on the railway, etc \ 

1887 Daily Tel. 11 Apr. »/6 Charged with ste.iling a pair 
of Cancels, the properly of the District Railway Company. 
1887 Siantiard 18 Apr 3/5 A pair of ticket cancels. 

Cancol (ka.‘*nscl), V. Also 5-6 oanael, 5-7 
oancoll, 6 Sc. cancil. [a. F. cancclle r (15th c. in 
Littre):— L. canecllnre to make lattice-wise, to 
Cl OSS out a wilting, f. cancellus, cancelli cross-bars, 
lattice. Cf. I’r. cancellary Mp. cancelar. It. can- 
cel/are. V. canceller is a learned woid : the native 
F. repr. of the I., is chanceler ; see Chancki., etc.] 

1 . trans. Todeface or oblilvrate( writing), propeily 
by drawing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross out, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc. : To 
annul, render void or invalid by so marking. 

c 1440 [sec Cancelling, vhl. sh. ij. 1466 Mann. Jlouseh. 
Exp. 33a This day my mastyr rcseyvid and cunscllcd the 
said obligacyon. 1539 Ei yot in Elli.s Or/i^. Lett. 1. 142 11 . 

1 17 'I'here was a former p.itenle fnunde of the sayde Office, 
and myn was callid in and cancelled. ^ 1591 Oukknk Art 
Connv cahk 11. 2 Marry s ues the prentisc then Hull sliall 
cancell my indentuics at 'rilmrne. a 1716 Sou'i 11 Serm. 1 1 . 

X. > R. ( The hand-writing igainst him may be cancelled in tho 
court of heaven. 1767 Blacks ionk Comm. II. xx. 309 A deed 
may lie avoided, by delivering it up to be cancelled ; timt is 
to have lines drawn over it, in the form of lattice work or 
cancelli ; though thcphra.se is now used figuratively for any 
manner of obliteration or dcfacine it. 1836 Arnold Let. 
in I.t/e Sr Corr. 118441 11 . viii. 34 ni my Catholic Pamphlet 
• .there IS one pamgiupli which I should now cancel. 

+b. To deface or destroy by cutting or tearing up. 
1580 Hakrt Alv. C 50, 1 tore or rent in peecs the verses 
that 1 made : 1 cancelled them. 1613 K. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Cancell, to vndoe, deface, crosse out, or teare. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah iii. iv. 3K5 That innocent Volume, first can- 
celled with a pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to ashes. 1659 
PRARSONCrrr</ (1839) 296 One ancient custom of cancelling 
bonds was, by striking a nnii through the writing. 

2. A- To annul, reiieal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binding). 

1494 Fahyan VII 352 All such bandes and promysses that 
the Kyiige or any other had made, shuld be udnulled dc 
cancelietT 1394 Dravion Idea 845 Shake hands for ever, 
Cancell all our Vowes. 169a Brntlkv Boyle Lect. ix. 33? 
Who can say that this [the Moral Law] is abrogated and 
cancelled by lesusf syya Prik.sti.bv Nat. 4 - Eev. Kehg. 
(17891 1 1 . 34 That promise muHt have been cancelled. 18^ 
Thiblwall Greece VI II. 138 Ail debts were to be cancelled 


f b. intr. To become void or null, ram, 
a 1887 Cowuci^ A nah oath that cancell'd in the making. 
8. ^m, 8L To obliterate, blot out, delete irom 
sight or memory. 

X830 Lyndmay Test. Papynga «5r Quho bene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie. And canciilat out of thy memorie. 
1867 Milton P,L, vi. 379 Canceld from Hcav'n and sacred 
memorie, Namelem in wk oblivion let them dwell 
Montoombmy Pelican I si. 11. spa Great Babylon was like 
a wreath of sand. Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 

b. To frustrate* reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish. 

>893 Shaks. Lucr. 934 Why hath thy servant. Opportu- 
nity. .Cancell'd my fortunes? s8o8 Vorksk. Trag. 1. li. 903 
Much good has b^n expected in your life ; Cancel not all 
men’s hopes. 1813 Byron Let, to Moore % Oct., Your letter 
has cancelled all my anxieties, sfso Tbnnvson In Mem, 
xcv. 44 At length my trance Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ 
with doubt. iSM Helps Realmah v. (1876) 87, 1 would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete. 

c, with off, (Cf. cut off,) 

1808 Shaks. Per, 1. L 113 We might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. 

4 . Arithtn, To strike out (a hgiirel by drawing 
a line through it ; esp. in removing a common 
factor, e.g. fioin the numerator and detiominatur 
of a fraction ; also absol. Hence b. To remove 
equivalent r^uantities of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides ot an equation, account, etc. ; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the sum is zero. 

1^ Kecordk Gr. Arles is75> 151. I must write that i 
ouer 3, and deface or caiiLcIl the 9. 1594 Hlundbvil Exerc, 
I. IV. (cd. 7I 12 Cancell the 2, ana draw another line under 
the 2 sevcrall Products. *798 Hutton Course Math. (1897) 
1. 161 Here the 9 to carry cancels the — a, and there re- 
mains the — f tu set clown. 

c. Jig. To render (a thing) null by means of 
something of opposite nature ; to neutralize, coun- 
terbalance, countervail ; to make up lor, com- 
pensate. 

16330. Herbert Temple^ The Bagvty Many a brunt He 
did endure to cancell siniie : And having giv’n the rest be- 
fore, Ilt-re he gave up his life to pay our score. t68i Dry- 
den Abs, Sr Achit. 181 With publick ^eal to canct'l private 
Crimes, a XTfj Goldsm. Prologue 16 Here then at once 
I welcome every sh.Tme, And cancel at three score a life of 
fame. 1855 Maury Phys. Ceog. Sea xix. 11860J | 799 One 
motion exactly cancels the other. x88z Joh ktt Thucyd. I. 
99 The later kindness, .may cancel a greater previous wrong. 
6. Printing I'o suppress (a page, sheet, etc.) 
after it lias b en set up in type or printed off. 

1738 Hikch Miltons Whs. 1 . 46 The Sheet otherwise the 
same, not cancell’d, but the Alteration made an it was print- 
ing. 1775 Mason Mem. in Gray's Poems ^17751 401, 1 once 
had an intention to cancel the page% and currert (lie pas- 
s.Tges objected to, i8u H. Coitom Edit, of Bible 976 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of opinion that fol. xxxL in the New 
TeMtamcnt lias been caiiccllcd and reprinted. 

•473 m Arnolde Chron. 78 Th.Tt noo wullcn cloth 

from thenslortU be shorne excepie cancell>ng but yf it lie 
fully wet, 1483 Act i Rich. Ill, viii. $ 4 That no Sher- 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Koialnie but if the same be afore full>e wette. 

+ 7 . To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Obs. 
[the literal sense of L, cancelldre ] 

1644 Lvki YN Diary (1827) 1. 177 In a little obscure place 
caiKellcd in with yron worke. 1650 V \ 3 i.\.^yi P isgak iv. id. 

5 ) CaiKelling, and railing it with posts. 

CaXLCelee’r* sb. iJaivking. Forms ; 7 oan- 
oelleer, -ere, oanoeleer, oanolleer, -ier, oanoil- 
leere, ohanoelloer, 7-8 oonoellier, 8 canoelier, 
[a. the infinitive (taken subst.) of ONF. canceler, 
in mod.F. chancclcr lu swerve, shake to .iiid Iro, 
waver, totter, stagger, app. the same as OF. can- 
ceUr^ chanccler to place in the position of crossing 

b. irs or laUice-woik, to cross; but since OF. had 
also cs-canceler, cs -chanceler, Liltrd lakes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it Qs:— L. *ex-cancellare to escape out of 
cancelli, ‘ sortir des burieaux, d’oii chanccler\ and 
thinks that the use of the simple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion. Hut the 
sim[ile canceler is quite as old in this sense (1 ith 

c. ).J See quot. 1704. 

•899 Wekvkr Epigr. iv. v. (N.> Nor with the Falcon 
fetch a caiicelleer. z6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xx, Tlic fierce 
and eager hawks .. Make sundry canccleers e'er they the 
fowl can reach. x66^ CuinuN .S<.virrv7w. iv. (1741) 141 Full 
swiff she flew till coming near C.-irlhagc, she made a Chan- 
ceilfer, And then a Stoop. 1704 Wokliut-.e Diet. Rust, ft 
Clrb.,Cancellier.^Y/\\en a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 
turns two or three times upon the Wing, to recover herself 
before she seizes. iSax in Crabu Techn. Diet. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cclvl. Enough if 
fame . . Scorne to Stoope, in well- wing’d Verse, To Single 
Names, in fainting Canciliers. i6ss L’F.rtrancb Chas. I, 
90 His cancellier, his fall being only from the first loff. 

CanoeloeTp cancelie r* v. Hawking, [f. 
precj Ot a hawk : To turn (^once or twice) upon 
the wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 

•633 Massinger Guardian 1. 1, 1'he partridm sprung. He 
makes his stoop, hut, wanting breath, is forced To cancelier. 
1834 Mar. Eix:r worth Helen (Rtidg.l i(36 Now right over 
the heron, and now she will cancelcer. 

b. Jig, To turn aside* to swerve or digress. 


m 1897 AtniBBr Hat, Hist, Surrsf (1719) V. 407 JI wOl taka 
the BoldiMM to canctlleer, and give e gtnenu Description 
of these Parte of Enaland. 

OuMAllable, ca«esl>ble (kK-nfCUbl), a. 
[G Canoci. V. -AStM.] That may be caooellcd. 

i6m Pehn Eng, Pres, ini. Disc, sa ’The free People art 
the Uriginal, not caocellable hy a Transcript. 

Oaae^llMriaii (ksens^e^Tiftn)* a. rare, ff. L. 
eancelldri-us Chahcillob 4 - -Aif.j Of* or ot the 
nature of* a chancellor. 

s8^ EdBs, Rev, Apr. 988 (Lord Ckmnetllore\ Holding 
the Great Seals, .for eighteen years toeether (a length of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance). 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 4/a It waa only loot year that he 
went out of the Vice-t^ceUarian ofliGe. 

Oaaoellariata (kffns 81 e*'ri/t). rare, [f. L. 
cancelldri-us y -atb.] Chancellorship. 

1848 Worcester has * cancellareate, belonging to a chon* 
cellor app. on attrib. usa 

t Ca’ncallatef V, Obs, rare. [f. L. cancelUU* 
ppl. stem of cancelld-re to Cajvoil : see -atb 8 .] 
trans. a. To inclose, rail in ; b. to strike out, 
cancel. Hence Oa'noelUtlng vbl. sb. 

1847 Jr R. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. (s686) 16 He woa foiced 
to cancel late or blot out many sayings of St. Ambrose. 1849 
— Gt.^ Exemb. xix. | 19 (1703 > 37e 'Tnii act was like to can- 
cel lating and a circumvallation of the holy mysteries. 

Canoallate (kse-ns^l/t), a, [ad. L. canceUdt^ 
its pa. pple. of cancelldre to Cancel.] Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4> Min, Introd., The belly, in 
solipedes is rough and hard . . in some mordaoeous cancel- 
late. 183s Likdley lutrod, Bot. (1848) II. 36a Cancellate* 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net- work. i8to 
Gray Bot, Text-bk. 401 Cancellate, iatticed. 

Cancellated (kae nsSfidted), ppl. a, [f. prec.] 

1 . Marked with crossing lines* like lattice- work ; 
separated into spaces or divisions as by cancelli. 

i68t Grew Museum ( J.) 'The tail of the castor is almost 
bald, and cancellated, with some resemblance to the sorIcs 
ot fishes. z8oo Young in Pkil. Trans. XCI. To this 1 
adapted a cancellated micrometer. 184s Proc. Berw. NeU, 
Club J. 97a Shell conical .. cancellated with transverse stria. 

2 . Spec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
dll ect ions, and separated by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of bones. 

Z836T0D0 C^xl. Anal, I. 443 The cancellated structure in 
which (he marrow is lodged. 1857 Birch Amc, Pottery 
(1858 1 1. 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellated 
structure to a fine compact homogeneous paste. t8Bs yml, 
Microsc Se. 4a Lahyriathic or cancellated shelly growths. 

CanooUation (ksens^l^ij^n). [ad. L. cancel* 
Idtidn-em, n. of action f. cancelldre : see Cancel v, 
and -ATioN. So mod.F. cancellation. (In L. the 
sb. had only the sense of fixing a boundary.)] 

1 . The action of the vb. Cancel : the crossing 
out or obliteration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally piintcd, the 
annulling of a legal document ; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal nuinbeni or amounts. 

•838 Act 97 Hen. VIU, xxvii. 1 'he said Chauncelloiir 
shalTh .Tue power, .to make conceilacion of suche leases and 
letters patentes. s6b8 Coke On Litt. 308b, By cancella- 
tion of the Deed. Z855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 90 In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. 187a J. A H. Murray Compl, 
Scotl. Introd. 20 They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the substitution of 37 
others. 1B75 Posts Gains 11. (ed. a) 9^7 1 'he mere cancel- 
lation or ouliteration of a will was an informal Revocation 
and left the will valid at civil law. 1876 F A. Walker 
Money 1. iii. 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. 

2 . etymologically, 1'he action of marking with 
cross lines lattice-wise, {noncc-usc.) 

Z843 Blacksv. Mag. LIV. 1 'he cancellation of his back 
by stripes and scars. 

Cancelled (kte-nseld), ppl, a. [f. Cancel v. 
-Kh.J Crossed or struck out, annulled, made void. 

•5M Tunstall Serm. Palm Sund, (1823' Z5 In cancellyng 
the bonde of our synne . . and fastenynge it cancellyd to bis 
crosse. igo Recoruc Wkstst. K iv, I leave out . .cancellni 
figures. 1631 Star Chamb. Carrs (1886) 81 The said can- 
cdled deed. i8ao Sheli.ry Prometk. Unb. iv. i. iz Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca*nceiler. [^^ee -er ] One who cancels. 

1611 Cotgr., Qnasseur, a squasher, Lasser, canceller. 

II Canoelli (ka'use Isi), sb. pi. [L cancelli cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pi. of cancellus, 
dim. of cancer, pi. caturi crossing bars, grating.] 

1 . Bars of lattice-work ; spec, the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; hence 
the Chancel (mod.F. cancel) so railed off. (Haidly 
in Kng. use.) 

164a Jrr. Taylor Episc. (1647) 947 S. Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Emperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the CancellL 1709 Maunurell JourH, Jems, (1739) 

97 The Altar is inclos'd with CancellL 

2 . Phys. 'The lattice-work of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with each other, and forming arches 
and buttresses in the direction of greatest pressure', 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

160a JmL VIII. 37K The bone of the cavity of the 
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tympanum in the cetacea . . shewing no vestige of fibres, 
cancelll, or vemels. 1871 Proc, Amtr, Phil, XII. as 
Tbe cancelli. .always run parallel with the Mh of the bone. 

^ b. Improperly applied to the intersticet be- 
tween these bars and plates of bones. (Probably 
first extended to the whole cancellons or cancel- 
lated tissue, including; the interstices, and then 
carelessly misapplied to the latter.) 

1845T00D & Dowman Phys, Ana/. 1 80 In the canecIH of 
bones there is a large deposit of fat. Owmt in Cire, 

Sc. (c. 1865) II. 47/9 Mere cancelli, or small medullary cayi< 
ties. iMi Mivart Ca/ so Some bones have their eniire 
substance replete with cavities or cancelli, and such are 
called cancellated or spongy*. 

CanoelUer, variant of Cancklibbr. 
Canoellinif (ks ns^liQ), v^/. sb. [f. Cancel v.] 

1 . The action of croshing or blotting out, annul- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (sec the verb) ; cancellation. 

c 1^40 Promp. Purv. 60/1 Canccllynge or slrckynge owte 
a falM word, chelus. 155a Huloit, Catuellyngc^ or de> 
facyngeof wrytynge. s6«i S/arCiutmb. Com (1886) 81 'I'he 
supposed cancelling of the deed. 1870 Gladstonk (j/com. 
Iv. XXV. 3 16 The King became a party to the cmicelling 
of the whole arrangement. 1887 A/Artutum 13 Au^. 
Shelley cut it up freely with cancellings and alterations. 

2 . Comb., as cancelling- press, ^stamp (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevent their 
re-use). 

Cftlioalloilf (ksc'ns^ss), a. Phys. [f. Can- 
C£Lb-i + -0U8 : cf. L. cancellosus^ Having an open 
porons structure as of network, made up of fine in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in cancellous tissue. 

1936 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 7^h Deep in the cancellous 
Structure of the bones. s88i Mivakt Cat yb Cancellous 
bony tissue invested by compact bone. 

OUlCalllient (ka; ns^m^nt). [f. as prec. + 
•MENT.] Cancellation. 

x6si Elsing Debate* Ho. Lords (1870) 134 A breefe of the 
cancellmcnts. s88i Miss Braudon As/k. III. 269 The 
cancclmcnt of Msulohne's engagement. 

Caaoer (ke n'^ai), sh. Also (4 oancre), 5 
oanaer, (6 canker). [L. cancer {cancruni\ crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called. (So in 
Greek, Kapnivos, icapisivufta * crab* and * cancer * ; 
the tumour, according to Galen, was so called 
from the swollen veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adapted in OE. as cancer, cancor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
cancre, which gave the ME. and modem Canker. 
The original litin form was rc-introduced in ME. 
in the astronomical sense, and about 1600 in the 
medical, as a more technical and definite term 
than canker, which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding ulcerations generally. (Cf. also Chancre, 
in 17th and 18th c. shanker.y\ 

1 . A crab. (Now only as a term of Zoology.) 

tpbm BuLMiVM Bk. Sifffples (1579^ 76 (I’hia castor . . loucth 
tofeede vpon Crabs and ^nkeraof the Sea.] ifioy Topslll 
Serpents 686 The like things are reported of the Asus, Can- 
cers, and Tortoyses of Egypt. 16^ Kullf.r Pis^a/t IV. iii. 

47 The dlowc.st siKiil makes more speed forth-right, than 
the swiftest rclrognidc Cancer 179s fe. Darwin Bot. Card. 
t. lai The anchor'd Pinna, and his Cancer-friend. 

b. Afed. ' A term for an eight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling, it was thought, a crab's legs* 
{Syd. Soc. Lexl). Also called cancer-bandage, 

S7S3 in CiiAMBKRS Cycl. .Supp. 

2 . Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Crab, lying betw'ecn Gemini and Leo. b. The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zodiac 

beginning at the most northerly point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the aist of June. The sign onginally 
coincided with the constellation, but ou account 
of the precession of tbe equinoxes, the first point 
of Cancer is now in the constellation Gemini. 
Tropic of Cancer : the northern Tropic, forming 
a tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about 2^ a8^ from the equator. 

c 1391 CiiAUCKR AstroL (1872) 9 In this heued of c.nncer is 
thegrettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. .this signe 
of cancre is cleped the tropik of Somer. c 1400 Destr. 
Trvy 3344 In the season of somer, er the sun rose. As it 
come into canser. xj(94 Plundbvil Exerc. vi. xiv. (cd. 7) 
6fl4 The Sunne beinf^ in the fourth degree of Cancer 
Shaka Tr. it Cr. 11. iii. 906 And adde more Colen to Cancer, 
when he burnes With entertaining great Hiperion. 1797 
Thomson Summer 4^ When. .Cancer reddens with the solar 
blaze. 1833 Macaulay War Success. Sp.,Ess. (1854) 1 - 
rWi The American dependencies of the Castilian crown 
still extended far to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Capricorn. 1899 Pictures 0/ Heavene 33 Cancer 
. .perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called becau.se the sun 
begins to return hack . . when it enters this sign, and its 
retrt^rade motion may be represented by that or a crab. 

8. Pathol. A mali^ant growth or tumour in differ- 
ent parts of the body, that tends to spread indefin- 
itely and to reproduce itself, as also to return after 
removal ; it eats away or corrodes the part in 
which it is situated, and generally ends in death. 

The earlier name was Canker, q. v. i6et Holland Pliny 
11 . Glos^, Cancer is a swelling or sore coraming of melan- 
choly blood, abonl which tbe veins appeare of a Uacke or 


swert colour, spread In manner of a Crelfish clees. 1871 
Salmon Syu, Med. 1. xlviii. ita Kopiriroc, Cancer is a hanl 
round Tumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
Z747 Hkrvrv Medit, 4 Contempt. (z8t8i a<4 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed teeth. 1768 G. 
Whitk Setbome xviii. (1833) 80 The wonderful method of 
curing cancers by means 01 toads. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. I. <ed. 3) 374 Cancer U decidedly a hereditary disease, 
b. fig. An evil figured as an eating sore. ' 

1851 Baxter t^f. Bapt. 374 Ibis Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil. 01711 Kkn Edmund Poet. Wks. 1731 II. 
194 Sloth is a Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tivate for Tiling sublime. 1875 Jowxtt Plato a) II. 
333 The incurable cancer of the soul. 

1 4 . A plant : possibly caficer-ivort (see 5). 

1546 Langley tr. Pol. I’etx. De Invent. 1. xvii. 31b, Yfhe 
be Btynged with a spider, he healeth himself with eatinge 
Pylles or a certain herbe named Cancer. 1609 Hkywood 
Brit. Troye, Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted. To seek th' henrbe cancer, and by that to cure him f 
6. Comb, (in sense as cancer-cell, -element^ 
-serum ; oanoer-root, oanoer-wort : see quuts. 

1876 tr. Wagner’s Ceu. Pathol. 479 Cancer-juice consists 
of *cuncer-cells and a usually scanty, fluid substance, the 
intercellular substance or cancer*serufn. lytt Ci. Wiiiir 
Selbome xviiL U789; 53 Ibis woman . . ha\ ing set up for 
a 'caiicer-doctress. 1714 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 64 To this 
they add a Root call'd the *Canccr Root 1884 Miller 
Plaut-H., Cancer Root, ConopAoits KOrobaniAe\ anitri- 

cana and EptpAegus vir^'niana. onc>flowered,/f/A3'/- 

lon untfioruM. 1597 Glrard Herbal Index (Britten & 
Holland) *Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. 1884 Miller 
PlMit-n., Cancer-wort, Linarta spuna and L. Elatine', 
also an old name for the genus Etronica. 

CailOar (kre-nsaj^, V. [f. pu-c. sb.] trans. To 
eat into as a cancer ; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

1840 De Quincly ( asuislry Rom. Meals Wks. HI. 380 
Other things advance fer saltum — they do not silently 
cancer ibetr way onwards. tSsE — Autolnog. .Vir., Wks. 
(1863) XIV. 93 The strulbrug of Swift, .was a wreck, a shell, 
that had been burned hollow and canccrcd by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Hence Oa'noered ppt. a., affected with cancer. 

A 1774 Goldsmith Nat. ///xA (1776) VII. loz 'I'he appli- 
cation of toads to a canccrcd breasL 

Cft]i 06 rat 6 (kne'n.'^r^U), v. [f. 1^. cancerdl-ut 
cancerous.] in/r. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. Hence Ca'ncerated ///. a. 

x688 R. Arnroury iii. 426/t Breasts. Cancerated. 

1694 R. L h STRANGE Fables 95 But striking his fixt upon I 
the point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. 1736 
Burton Cancers 11. in Phtl. Trans. XLII. no 'I he Right 
I.obe of the Lungs was full of scirrhous cam erated Tu^r- 
clcs. 1814 J. Gii ( HRisT Reason A rbiter Lane. 64, 1 would 
thank any man to put a cover on a cancerated nose. 

Cftnceratic (k.cnser£e'tik), a. Pathol, [ad. L. 
eancerdtii-us: sec -ATic.] (jf the nature of, or 
related to, cancer. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gancoratioii (karnser^fj^n). [noun of action 
from Cancera’IE v.^ A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 

1731 Bailly voI. II, a spreading abroad can- 

ccrously. 1795 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cancera, oanoered, obs. ff. Cankered. 
CULCOrideOUB (kamseri di'i^s), a. Pathol, [f. 

L. cancer, on st»ine mistaken analogy.] — Cancroid. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. I 

Caacerin tkx nserin). An artificial gnano 

from Newfoundland. 

Cancerism (kienseriz’m''. Pathol, [f. C ancer + 
-ISM.] ‘ J he cancerous diathesis* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Ca*ncerita, ca*ncrite. Palmont. [see -ite.] 

A fos-iil crab. 

1848 Webster s86o Worcester OriicmV/. j 

Cancerous (kx nst!frds), a. In 6 canseroua. 

[f. Cancer sb. + -ous.] Of the nature of cancer ; 
affected with cancer. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. ao Canserous vicerations. 1681 
Glanvill Saddttcismus 91 Cancerous Knots in the breast. 
1797 M. Kaii lie Morb. Aunt. (1807) iy8 When a portion of 
the intestinal canal becomes cancerous. zSja CoHKN Dis. I 
Throat 133 Cancerous tumors . . occur in the toniils. 

1699 H. Vaughan Stlex Stsnt. 300 Frustrate those 
cancerous close arts. 1710 Welt on Suffer. Son oyCod^lV. 
xxi. 591 Cancerous and Calumniating Hearts. 1868 Gro. 
Eliot .V/. Gipsy 317 Remorse was born within him, cancer- 
ous, Forcing each pulse to feed its anguish. 

CancerOIUily, adv. In a cancerous manner. 

»3x [see Canckration). 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Dicta 
Uft'noerOXlBlieSB. Cancerous condition. 

1731 in Bailey vol. 11 . S799 in Johnson. xWA Brit. 

Meet. Jmt. 159/3. 

Canoheler, obs. form of Chancellor. 
Cancil(l)eer, -ler, variants of Canceleer. 
Canoker, -cred, etc., obs. ff. Canker, -id, etc. 
t Cancrenatad, a. Obs. rare- ^ [f. It. caH' 
crenare to gangrene (f. cancrena gangrene) + -ATE 
+ -ED,] Affected with gangrene. 

198a Hester PAiorav, Seer. 11. xix. 97 Woundes. .beyng 
impostumated or cancrenated, thei chaunge their names. 

Caaoriform ikn'^krifpjm), a. [f. L. cancr- 
{rancer) crab -KOKM.] 

1 . Crab-shai^ed. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomoi. ^1818) 111 . xxxy. 714 The 
cancrifonn spiders. Ibid, IV. 394. 

2 . Pathol. ‘ Having the appcanuice of cancer* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


CaaorlA# (kae-^kr^n), a. [Formed on the 
normal L. type ^cancrinus, f. cancer : see -ini.] 
Having tbe qualities of a crab ; crab-like. Can- 
crine (or palindromic) verso : * (Latin) verses which 
arc the same, read either forwards or backwaids, 
as Poma tibi subito motibus ibitamor* (Bailey). 

>758 in Johnson.^ 1846 R. Hart Eccl. Reconls 945 At 
Hin^am Church in Norfolk there is a curious cancrine 
insenption over the font. 

Canorinite (kse-i^krinait). Afin. [Named after 
Cancrin, a Russian statesman : see -jtr.] A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of aluminium and sodium. 

184^ in Dana Afin. 1890 Daubeny Atom. The. xii. (ed. 9) 
413 Silicates .. with Carbonates. Example: Cancriiiitc. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks X. 108 Canciiniie is probably un 
altered condition of nephcline. 

II Ca*llCrO. Obs. [It. : lit. * the cancer (take 
you 1) *1 An immecaiion. (Cf. plague! pest!) 

c 1600 N. Breton PAiliston’s Lett. (Gros. ) 63 (Hop^) Now 
and then [he would] rise off his bed in a rage, kuitting 
his brows with cancro. i6ia Chatman Widinws 7 \ in 
Doflstey (ijSoi VI. 311 Cancro I what, thy husband's body? 

Cancroid (ksc^kroid, -^|id), a. and sb. In 
sense a also -Ide. [f. L. cancer, cancr- crab + 
-DID. In sense 2 after F. canerdide^ 

A. adj. 1 . Like the crab in structure. 

1896 Kirby & Sr. Entomoi (18281 lf\. xxxv. 705 In the 
caiiLroid spiders. 189a Dana Crust. 1. 65 Thcb* are Can- 
croid in the brunchial peculiarities. 

2 . Pathol. Resembling cancer. 

1899 Todd CyH. Anat. V. 591/1 Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature. 1878 T. BiiVANr Tract. Surg. 1 . 513 Cancer of the 
lips is generally applied to rpithclioiiia or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or c.ircinonui Idling very rare. 

B. sb. 1 . A crust.Tceon of the crab family. 

1899 Dana Crust. 1. 48 The outer antenn.x arc small, as in 

the Cancroids. 

2 . A disease resembling cancer ; also a synonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

iSsx in Mavnk Ex/. Lex. 1859 Todd Cyit. Anat. V 
593/a Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancroid are by no 
means so common. 1879 F. Thomas Dis. U'o/uen 519 
Malignant disease . . in two forms, cancer and cancroid. 

Canorous, obs. form of Cankekous. 

Cand (kivnd). ‘ A name in some mining dis- 
tricts lor Fluor spar’ (Urc LHct. Arts I. 679). 

1880 W. Cormvalt Gloss. (E. I). S ) Cam, rami, fliior spar. 

Candareen (komtUrf-n). Also 7 condrin. 
[Hn Malay, to which language the word apparently 
belongs, kandun * (^Yulc).] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash or^^-ir ot a tael. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at about 6 
grains 'I'roy. 

[t<54 a. Nunes m (Y.) In Malacca the weight used for 
gold/ ^lu^k, K'c., the cate, contains 20 taels, each tael 16 
mares, each maz ao ninidurynH.] 16x5 R. Cocks Diary 1, 
(1883) I (Y.) Wc bought 5 gre.ite square postesof the Kinges 
muster carpenter ; cost 3 in.is 6 condrins per peece. 1749 
P. 1 HUM AS Jml. Coy. S. Sem 960 A Moidore by those 
Weights weighs just thirty Candurines. 1796 Moksk Amer. 
Geo^. II. 5ji Candareen. x8oa Naval Llnon. VJll. jSi 
Which wilt be settled at scicii marc two candcreen per 
head 1894. in R Tomes Amer. tn ^apan 410 The JapaneN« 
have a decimal system of weight, like the Chinese, of catty, 
tael, muce, candareen, and cash. 

Candavaig (kse ndav^ig^. Sc. dial. [According 
to Jamieson, f. Gael, ceann head + black- 

ing ; melancholy, sorry.] A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till hummer without going down 
to the sea, and is confer jiiently reckoned as foul ; 
a black-fish. Also a lalcr-spawning variety of 
salmon. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scott. IX 109 (Jam.) We have— a spe- 
cies of salmon, called by the country people candavaigs, 
that frequently do not spawn before the month of April. 

Canaed, obs. form ol Candied. 
t Ca'ndefy, candify, v. Obs.~^ [Cf. L. can- 
defaefre : sec -KV.] '\ o make or become white. 

i8Sfi in Broi;NT6V<r*xjro^.; hence in Bailey, and mod. Diets. 

II Candelabrum (ktendfl^i-br^m). y*/. -bra. 
(Alho in niodera use, candelabra, pi. -as.) [L, 
catuleldbrum candltstick, f. candHa Candle.] 

1 . Cteek and Homan Autiq. a. A candlestick, 
usually an ornamental one. b. A stand on which 
lamps were suppoitcd. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii tv. vii. One of those tall and grace- 
ful candelabra, common to that day, supporting a single 
lamp. 1876 IluMriiHK^s Coin Colt. A/an, xxvi. 397 Bron/e 
candelabra of FUrunan workmanship. 

2 . An ornamental branched candlestick holding 
a number of candles ; a chandelier. 

18x9 Edin. Rev. XXV 106 Suineof these [cacti], .divided 
into several branches in thq form of candclabnu. x8ao 
SooTT Ivanhoe vi, F'our silver candelabras, holding great 
waxen torches. i84i'4 Emerson JS'it. Art Wks (Bohn) 1 . 
140 Galleries of statues, vases, .and candelabra. 

Candelere, obs. form of Chandelier. 
Candelere, -deller, obs. ff. Chandler. 
tCamdency. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. candetttia 
whiteness, glow, sb. of quality f. candent-em : see 
next and -knot.] Warmth, fervency. 

1793 M'Ward Earnest Contend, Faith x8 (Jam.) Your 
paper bewraying so much candency for the one, and cool- 
ness in the othtf . 
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Oandaat (k«*nd£nt), «. Ohs. or arch, [ad. L. 
can<ieni-emt pr. pple. olcandere to be white, glow.] 

1. At a white heat ; glowing with heat. 

1577 Drb Rtlat. S/fr. 1. 1 1659) 35 ^ 'I'he Colour of the fire of 
the 4 Arcliee ia very red ; The reatare very pure, Aerial.can- 
dent, idffi Sib T. Browns PuutL £/, 11. iL 60 Wires 
toull^ candent. s66o Boylb New Exp, Phye, •Mech. xxxvi. 
983 1 he heat of a candent A£olipile. 1790 CowrsB Jtiad 
XIX. 14X Lord of the candent lighteningti. 1800 Sir W. Her- 
8CHELL in Phii. Trans, XC. 296 Rays emanating from can- 
dent sub^tances. iSjrF ERCU88ON in Btackw, ^m^.-XXXI. 
983 'I'he candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

2. ^^. Kenent, impassioned, rare, 

1783 M Ward Earnest Contenti, Faith 170 (Jam,) Some 
men. .are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

tCanderroB. Ofis. 

1753 Chambers Or/ Snpp.^^ Canderros, in the materia 
medica, a name of an East Indian gum. .It has much of the 
appearance of common amber, only that it wants its yellow 
colour, being white and pellucid; we sometimes see it 
turned into toys of various kinds, which are very light. 

Canda'floenoe. [i^. next: see -knck.] Can- 
descent ^tate ; dazzling whiteness or brightness. 

1880 Mis.s BROuiiHTON Hec, Th. I. 1. vi. 83 I'he clear can- 
descence of country snow. 

CandaSOeni (k^iide’sent\ a. rare. [ad. L. 
eandiscenFem^ pr. pple. of candcscHre to l^ecome 
white, l.)egin to glow, inchoative from casuih'e ; 
see Canoknt.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

x8a4 Bcddors Let. in Poems Iiitrod. 34 I'he moment he 
fthe sun] touched [the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
Cook fir^ .ind burned with a candescent brilliancy. 1863 
Rev, CXI V. 540 The sptark. .cast forth from the candescent 
meiul. 1884 L. Wallace Ben-hur 1. xiv. 68 The star . . le.ss 
candescent than before. 

Heticc Oanda'Boe&tly adv., glowingly, dazzlingly. 
1883 Miss Broughton Hehnda 11. ii, Candcscently white, 
t Ca*lldic&]lt, a. Ohs. rare-\ [acl. L. candi- 
ednt em^ pr. pple. of <andiidre to l>e wliitish or 
white.] Growing while, inclining to white, whitish. 

1657 To.MLiNhoN AV//a»'r l^isp. 317 .Small cups with cun* 
dicant flowers. 1731 Hailfy vuI. II, Camiicantt waxing 
white. Hcntc in Johnson, and mod. I)i< ts 
llcnce Ca'ndioanoy, * a whitening or making 
fair, etc.* (Bailey vol. II. 

i Ca'lldicate, V- Ohs.- ® [f. L. candkdt’ ppl. 
stem of candtedre (see prcc.'i + -ate.] 
i6r3 Cockkbam, CandicatSt to waxc white 
Candid (kicndid), a. [ad. L. canduUus white, 
glistening (also used in innny fig. senses as l)elow\ 
f. stem oftYzW^/'^to be white, to glisten. Perh. im- 
mediately from F. camiidey i 6 lh c. in I.ittrd. (Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgrave, or Cockcram 16 ^ 3 .) 

tl. White. (Usually with reference to other 
meanings, or in translation from T^lin.') Obs.wafch, 
1630 Jackson vni. xxvi. Wks. VIII. 105 Sending 

Him buck to Pilate in a white or candid rol>e. a 1700 
Dkvdrn Fabl.^ Pythagor, Philos. 60 I'he stones Caine 
cuiidid iorth, the hue of innocence. 173B WAKitURtON 
Div. Legat. 1. 54 I'hat candid Appearance, which ..dors 
result from the Mixture of all Kinds of Colours, 1805 J. 
M. (looo Lucretius i. ag8 The candid milk. 

2 . fig. + a. splendid, illustrious ; fortunate. 

1648 Herrick Hesper ^ To T. Shapeott 179 Brave men 
whose candid actionn are Writ in the poets cndicsse kalen- 
dar 1715 Benti ky Serm. x. yj\ Thi.'» candid and joyful Day. 
b. Puie, clear; stainless, innocent, arch, 

1^7 C LAKE NOON y/fr/. F cb. 1 . I. 79 Nor cared toiimke his 
designs . . appear as candid as they were, a 1667 CoWLtv , 
7 t> Royal Soc. ix, His candid stile like a clean stream docs 
slide. 1868 Browning Ring Sf Bk. ix. 475 Wliere does the 
figment touch her candid fame 7 

3. Free from bias; fair, impartial, just. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. (16431 P>'(*f i Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readic. .to give it a friendly welcome. 2754 Chatham 
Lett. Nephew vL 46 Keep your mind in a candid ktate of 
suspense. i8r8 Ahsoi d Let. in Ltde 4* Corr. (1844^ I. v. 
343, I know that your mind is entirely randid : and that no 
man will conduct an inquiry with more perfect fairness. 
1883 Froudk Short Stud. I V. 11. iii. 197 He was too candid 
to attribute such doubt.s . . to wickedness of heart. 

*1*4. *Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults’ (J.) ; 'gentle, courteous’ (Colgr.) ; favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. Ohs. 

1633 Marmion Fine Compan. Ded., Candid dispositions 
who (in spite of malice and i,innrance) date cuiintcnance 
Poetry. s66o Stani.ky J/ist. Philos. (1701 1 79/a To .shun 
the censorious, and to apply our selves to such as are candid. 
1718 Free-thinker No, 61. 37 Vour Lectures meet with a 
very Candid Recepiiun.^ 17U Poi'E Ess, Man i. 15 I.augli 
where we must, be candid w'here we can. 1800 Afcd. Jrnl. 
IV. 5ua '1 he candid inanncr in which my Communication 
has been treated, lays me under strong obligations. 

6. P'rank, open, ingenuous, straight-forward, sin- 
cere in what one says. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Advt., We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Informations. 1774 Goi-hsm. Retal, x 11 Let us be candid 
and speak out our mind. 1856 Froudk ///>/. F.ng. (1838) I. 
ii xar A . . very candid account of Henry’s feelings is fur- 
nished by himself. 

b. ironically ^\Ti phrase one who 

claims to be a friend, and, in the name of candour, 
speaks unpleasant things. 

17^ Canning New Moral, in Anti-Jacobin 9 July (1839) 
ao8 ^ve, save, oh ! nave me from the Candid Friend 1 1867 
Habits ^ Cust. tVorkinji Classes 96 Troops of friends . . 
candid and sugar-candied. 1884 Daily News j; Dec. 3/1 
Mr. Raikes congratulated [Mr. Goschen] on being able to 
pose as the candid friend of the Conservative party. | 


Oaaidid» obf . fonn of Cardtid. 

Cteadidftoy Ckic*ndidAi). [f. Caitdidatb : lee 
•ACY 3 ; cf. magistracy^ The poaition or status 
of a candidate ; CANDiDATxaHiP, Camdiiuturs. 

[185a D. G. Mitcmell Batte Summer 199 He. .avows his 
own candidatecy.] Fremont in Daily Tel. at Jime, 

In accepting the candidate you propose to me. 1870 Daily 
News 99 Uct.^ The candidacy of the Duke d'Aoeta for the 
throne of Spain. 

Canditote (kaemdidFt), sh. [ad. L. can- 
didat-us adj., clothed in white, sb. a candidate 
(because candidates for office wore a white toga), 
f. candidus white : see Candid. Cf. mod.F. can- 
didal (16th c. in Littr^}.] 

1. One who seeks or aspires to be elected or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
honour, or who is put forward or selected by 
otheis as an aspirant; e.g. one who seeks a scat 
in the House of Commons, or other representa- 
tive body. iZoii'tA. for \ formerly sometimes ^ 

1613 R. C. Table Atph. (cd. 3) Candidate^ a suiter for, or 
one dect for a place. 1665 Lett, in Academy (1676) 9x OcL 
408/9 Ve«terday the newes came of the Lord Chambcriam’i 
death . . Tliere are ftcverali candidates for the place, 

N ELSON Fest. 4 r Fasts xiii. (1739) 158 Candidates* for Holy Or- 
ders. 1741 MiuoLuroN Cicero 1 . 11, 150 A white Gown, the 
proper habit of all Candidates. 1818 in Pari. Deb. 1068 A 
court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, w)io 
had not olTered hia services to the electors. 2844 Stanley 
Arnold's Li/e 4- Corr. I. ii. 54 The head- mastership of 

» became vacant ..[Dr. Arnold] finally resolved to 
imself as a candidate. 1866 Geo. F.liot F, Holt 
(1868) 14 Offering himself as candidate for North Luamahire. 

in apposition. 1713 Swift Oh Httnsel/WlV^. 1755 IV. i. 
la Carchs'd by candidate divines 1845 StoeguELha nandbk. 
Brit. India «i854) 153 A numerous supplementary class of 
candidate pupils. 

b. Formeily the word had a spec, use in the 
Uni^crsitie 8 !cf. licentiate) t but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1691 Wood Ath. O.ton. (R.) He publi<,hed certain books 
agiiiiist B. Jewell, being then a candidate of the Fac. of 
llieology. 1706 Phillips, [after explainiiig[ the Ancient 
Koinaii .sense, add.s] the Word is still in use 111 the Univer- 
sities. 1804 Afed. jrnl, xii. 987 HU name as a Candidate 
fora Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a clay fixed when the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case. 1846 M'Culloch Act.. Brit, 
A'/a//V# (1854) II. 339 'I'he candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in claiisical literature . . or in mathematics. 

% fig. 8e. iransf. a. Sometimes simply — Aspirant, 
seeker for ; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
white dress of the Roman candidali, or the posi- 
tion of a Christian catechumen. 

1647 Chsshaw Poems 149 Ye holy doves I. .bright Candi- 
dates of blib.sful light, The heirs elect of love. 1673 C'a\k 
Prim. Chr. lit. ii. 975 'I'hcy laid up the body as a candidate 
and exfiectant of a joyful and happy resurrection, a 1700 
DryurniJ.) While yet a young probationer, And candidate 
of heav’n. 1750 Johnson Kambl. No. 21 F 6 A candidate 
for literary fame, a 1^7 R.^ Hamilton Re 7 v. A Punishm. 
iii. (,1853) 145 The Christian is a candidate for ine approval 
of his J udcc. 1873 F. Hall Moti English 105 Thouiiands of 
words and uses of words, on their first appearance, or 
revival, as candId.itcH for vernacularuation. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a po‘*t, a position of honour, etc. 

1766 (Jot DSM. Vic. U'. xxxi, If ever there was a c.'indidate 
for Tyburn, this is one. 1781 Gibbon Decl 4- EaltlW. 260 
Strength and majesty, .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
Bs a candidate worthy of the throne. 

ta JJisl. One of the cohors candidatorum (so 
called from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after the 
time of the Gordians, a.d. 237 . 

1656 Blount Ghssogr ^ Cnndiaats , . sX'W gallant yong 
Gentlemen or Knights about the Emperors person. 1717-51 
Chambers Cycl.%.v , it wa.s the younger Gordian who insii- 
Cuted the Candidati. 

t Ca*ndidate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. candiddt- 
us : see prec.] Glolhcd in white, {poetic.) 

1616 HoLYUAv/Vrrxwx 320 He. .'Whom candidate chaulky 
ambition Draws gaping to her hircY 1648 Herrick // cj/vr , 
Cloudy Seest thou that cloud that rides in state, Part ruby- 
like, part candidate? 

t Ca’ndidate, V.^ Ohs. rare. ff. L. candidal- 
ppl. stem of camlidii-re to make while, f. candidus 
white: see Candid .and -atk^.] irans. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash ( 
s6a8 Ff.i.tiia.m Resoh*es 11. 57 (T.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better candidated for the court of 
Heaven, Gili’in Dmmonol. (1867) 437 ThU U his usual 

note to candidate iniquity. 

Ca'ndidate, colloq. [f. the sb.] To stand 
as a candidate. Ga'ndidating vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Chita^o Advance Aug. 538 To look upon the parish 
inatead of himself as the candidating party. Ibid. 554 He 
holds candidating, .to be absurd, delusive and sacrilegious. 
i88|7 N. L. Walker Rel. Life Scot. 964 The ' candidatiiig * 
which, .has given greater liveliness to preaching. 

Oandidateoy : see Candida cr. 
Candidataalup (kscndid/tifip). [f. Candid- 
ATK sh. -b -SHIP.] The position of a candidate. 

1975 in Perry. 18X9 Blackw. Mag. XXV. aoo The can- 
didateship for that uneasy and checrlesi seat. 1861 J. 
Sheppard Fall Rome vii. 385 Genseric .. supported. .the 
candidateship of Olybrius. 


Ouldidatnn (kae ndid/tifij). [t. F. cimdid-- 
atunx sec Candidate sb. and -ubb.] Standing 
as a candidate, candidateship. 

1851 Dixon IV. Penn xe. (1^9) 171 The Conit preparad to 
opptM his candidature. i88a-3 Caloerwood in Schaff 
Relig. Encycl. 11 . 936/9 [Hamilton] was supported in hii 
candidature by Dugald Stewart. 

Candidly (ka^'ndidli), aJv. [f. Candid + -lt 3 .] 

1. Fairly, without prejudice or bUs» with open 
mind. 

i6sfi.SiB T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 153 That proverbe must be 
candidly interpreted. 1647 Saltmarrh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 
907. c 1690 Tombeb in Baxter /if/! Bapi. 91 2 He would have 
sought for truth candidly. I745.S'mm». Adv. Protest, 98 
So that the Children . . may listen candidly to whoksome 
Instruction. 1817 Mar. £d<«rwortii Harrington ti839>49 
To think candidly of persona of his persaasion. 

1 2. Without malice ; favourably, kindly, cour- 
teously. Ohs. 

1650 H. More in F.nthus. Tri. (1656) 79, I will candidly 
passe over what may receive any tolerably good inter- 
pretation. 1768 Sterne Sent, /ouru, 117781 1 . 249 Candidly 
disposed to make the best of the worst. 1764 Hbllins in 
Phil. Trans. LXXll. 425, I hope this little piece will be 
candidly received. 1815 Maurice Mer. ^ Met, Pkiies, 
in Encycl. Metrop. IL 581/1 He must not candidly and 
generously concede the truth and wisdom of chose [pro- 
positions] which seemed to him plausible or reasonable. 

3. Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 
reserve. 

176a Golds M. Nash 3 Montaigne or Colley Cibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thought of the world. 1783 
Ld. Hailk9 Anc. Chr. Ch. iv 98 Few judges have so can- 
didly avowed their incapacity to discharge the duties of 
office. 18^ G. Denman Law Times Rep. 1 . 1 . 666/9 The 
manager himself candidly an^wered that they took the risk. 
Motl.i candidly confess that 1 am ashamed of my party. 

Candidness (kxmdidnts). [f.CANDiD-b-MXSS.] 
State or quality of being candid, 
fl. Purity, innocence. Obs. 

i6sa Cokaine Dianea i. 67 I'he candidness of my thoughts, 
.tel FULLER Ch. Hist. X. 69 Whose plain Tombs, made of 
white Marble, shew . .candidnesse of their natures, tfipa 
.South Serm. 11 . xii. 459 iR.) The candidness of a man's 
very principles, the sincerity of his iiitenciona 

2. Fairness, impartiality. 

x6^ Fllhiam Rrso/vts 11. Ixii. (I..) The candidness of an 
upright judge. 

t o. Favourable disposition, favour, courtesy. 

1643 Prvnne Power Pari. 1. Pref. A ii b, Kntertaine it 
thercTore, with that candidiies*se. 1688 J. Clayton in 
Phil, Trans. XVII. 790, 1 . liave no reason to suspect their 
Favour, whose Candidness 1 so signally proved. 

4. Frankness, straightforwardness, sincerity in 
speech. 

Candied ^kx-ndid), ppl. a. Also 7 onnded, 
7^8 oandld. [f. Candy zi. + -edI.] 

1. Preserved or inenisted with sugar. 

.6.6 R C. Times' IVhis vt, 9772 Marmalade, Candid 
enngoes, &rich marchpaine stuff. i6ae Venner Via Recta 
vi. i(i6 Candied ginger. 17x1 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs i. 151 
Candied Orange Peel. .859 Sala Tw. round Clock 56 
Candied horeliound. 

b. transf. and fig. Covered with anything crys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

x6eo Fairfax Tasso vi. ciii. 1.4 The silucr moone. .Spred 
frosiie pearlc on the canded ground. C175D Shenstone 
Odes Wks. 2764 1 , 305 The winter's candy'd thorn. i8aa 
Hazlitt Tahle-i. Ser. 11. viL (286^) 144 My sensations aro 
all glossy . . they wear a candied coat. 

2. Crystallized, congealed. 

.641 Be.st P'orm, Bks (2856) 68 Putte up before it [honey] 
wax cold and canded. 164B Earl Wkstmorlu Otia Sacra 
(1870) 8b When the clumsic Winter doth incline His candid 
IciciCB. 1746 G. Adams Alicrogr. 938 The inside Cavity 
of it [a Fhnt] appear'd to be crusted all over with a pretty 
candid substance. 1810 H enrv AVr;/!. Chem 11840) II. 198 
Transparent crystals of sugar, .called candied sugar. 

3. fig. * Sugared’, ' honied’, flattering, glozing. 
zdeia Shaks. Ham. 111. ii, 65 The Cindied tongue. z6m 

Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x2) 55 The candid 
p<wson’d baits Of Jesuites. 

Candler (kse*ndi, 9 j\ rare. One who candies. 

1598 Florio, ZuccherniOt a sugar-maker, a coinfet-niaker, 
a prcBcrucr, a candicr. 

'f Ca*ndify, V. ? Ohs. [In Bailey a variant of 
Candefy ; but in mod. diets, referred to CandyJ 
1711 Baii ev, Candi/y^ to whiten. 1847 Crakl Caude^^ 
to whiten, to make white. 1864 WEBSTF.B,CaN4/t^, to mMe 
or become white, or candied. .885 Annandai r Imp. Dict.^ 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy. 

t Candify, Ohs. J/eth. [cf. piec.] Name 
of a plant : app. -= Fuller’s Ilerb or Soapwort, 
Saponarta officinalis. 

17R7 R. Bradi ev F'am Diet, s v. Fly^ Put some Candify 
or Fuller's Herb, and some Opium or Poppy Tears, amongia 
the Lime with which you uhiien the House. 

Candlsa’tion. Ohs.-^ fa. F. cattdisation^ f. 
candir to Candy.] ' The Crystallizing or Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissolv’d in 
Water, and purify ’d ’ (Phillips 1 706 ). 

Hence in Kersey and Bailey. 

Candite (kse ndoit), sh. Min. [f. Castdy in 
Ceylon.] A variety of Spinel, dark green or 
brown to black, found in Ceylon, also called 
Ceylonite or Iron-Magnesia Spinel. (Dana.) 

1844 Phillifs Min. x 18 It was called Candite by Boumon. 

tCandi'tes Obs. rare^^m [After It. candita 
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CMndicd, pB. pplc. of candire to candj; bIso can- 
ditart 'to condv with hard BugBr\] * Candt v» 
ttfoa Sib T. Blount NaL Hisi. 6t [Ginger] .Transported 
Candled into Forreign Parts. [Terror for candttd.] 
tCaa^tee-rS. Oh. 'InFortihcation.i^ninies 
to lay faggots and brushwood on to cover the i 
workmen ^(Phillips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Diets, to the present day. 

CftXldl0 ckae nd’l), sd. Forms : 1-4 oondel, -ell, 
oandel, -ell, 3 Orm. kanndell, 3^4 kandel, 

4 -5 oondle, -11, kandil, 5 oandelle, -ylle, -yle, 
-ulle, -ul, 5-6 -yl, 4~ candle, (diat. oannel, -le, 
kennel.) [OE. randti, cpndti fern., ad. L. candela 
(or candelld) 'candle', f. cande-re to shine. One 
of the Latin words introduced at the English Con- 
veision, and long associated chiefly with relidous 
observances : even in the 1 5th c. three of the 
glossaries in Wright- Wiilckcr include 'candle* 
among the ' names of things pertaining to the 
church ’ {nomina pertinencia ccclesim). This sacred 
character of the word bears on the 0£. poetic 
compounds Codes candel, heofoncandel, etc. in a. 
The southern ME. pi. was condlen. 

L. candila came down in Romance as It., Pr., Sp. cm- 
dc'Ui. Pg. candra. OF. chandeile, -dotle^ ON F. caW/i/r, 
•doile. I'he actual F. chandelU (OF. ehandete) represents a 
late L. variant candella (usual in nied. L.^, assimilated to 
diminutives in -ella. (Cf. onerila^ qutrella. ) The occasional 
late M£. spelling candelu may have been after French.] 

I. 1 . A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a usually cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
maceti, or other solid fat. formed round a wick 
of cotton or flax, formerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished according to the method of 
manufacture, as iitpped or mould caudlos, by the material 
employed, or by some other peculiarity, as Paris candle^ 
royal candle^ etc. I'he word is also used without plural as a 
name of material, as in a piece ^ candle^ an inch 0/ candle. 

a feta Erfurt Gloss. 38a (O. E. T.) Emunctoria^ candcl- 
thuist. <1800 Corpus Gloss. 745 Emunctoria^ candcltwist. 
riooo Voc. in Wr.-W(\lcker 154 I.antpas^ candeles leomiL 
a 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 Me lihtede candles to mten hi. 

1097 K. Glouc. ago pat chyld heo bete so stronge myd 
pe condlen long & towe. 1386 Chaucer lV\fs Frol. 134 
A nigard that wol weme A man to light a cardcl at liis 
lanterne. * 39 » Trbvi.sa Barth. J)e F. R. via. xvi. (1495) 32s 
A gl.isse sette byfore a candle receuyth hghte of a candil. 

1477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) V ides 6 ^ Is like to hym that 
lijjnteth a caiidelle to another. 1570 in Turner Rec. O.x/ord 
Aoa A pound of the best cotton canaclls. 1613 .Shaks. lU n. 
Vlllt III. ii. 96 This Candle burnes not cleere, 'tis 1 must 
snufTe it. Then out it goes. s86b Earl Orrery .State Lett, 
(1743) I. 117 To provide fire and candle. 1708 Brit. Apollo ' 


(1743) I. 117 To provide fire and candle. 1708 Brit, Apollo 
No. 89. a/i Why should a Rush Candle burn lonnr than a 
Gotten onet 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 1 . 15 May, Ten 
mould-candles, that had scarce ever been lit. 1831 W. P. 


Snow 7 ml. A ret. Seas iv. 46 Very little candle was re^ 
quired below at night. 1836 Kmekson Eng. Traits xii. Uni- 
versities Wks. (Bidin) II. 91 No candle or fire is ever lighted 
til the Bodleian. 

b. In religious or superstitious use. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas pan wit fair processiun . . Wit 
cirges and wit candcl brighL c sdoo Apol. Loll. 48 Wil pu 
offir a candil pat pu geyt merit & grace 7 1354 Wooodb 
Dial, DJ in Brand Fop. Antia, (1870) I. 27 Wherefore 
serveth holye Candels? To lignt up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye a dying. 1^1 Pilkington Bum. 
St. Pauls 1 ivb, ibid We shuld Dear our Candel at her (the 
Virgin’s] Churching at Candlemas. s6is Cotgr. a. v. Chan- 
dello . . There was for cucry Saint his candle 1814 W. 
Irvino T. Trav. II. loi A votive candle placed before the 
image of a saint. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, I. 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale in the Low Church 
interest. . He would say a sharp word or two. .about vest- 
ments ; he was strong against candles [1. p. the use of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches]. 

t o. as used at a sale by auction : see 5 d. 
x86a Pepys Diary 3 Sept., After dinner we met and sold 
the hulk^ where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid ; and yet when the candle is goii^out how they 
bawL 1890 Records E. Ind. ComE, Mr. Thorowgood to 
manage the Company's Candle at the Sale. 

d. A standard spermaceti candle used as a unit 
of illuminating power : hence candle porver. 

i860 Roscob Elem. Chem. 98 Cannel gas is said to be 
equal to 34.4 candles. 1875 Ure Did. A rte 11 . 553. 10,500 
cubic feet of as-candle gas to the ton. 1883 Harters Mag. 
Feb. 482/1 One hour’s light of two-thousand candle-power. 

1 2. fig. A source of light ; applied poetically 
(with attributes) to the natural luminaries. In 
OE. poetry timg candel^ heofon-candel, rodor candel, 
woruld-candel. Codes candel, were poetical terms 
for the sun. Obs. 

Beowulf 3148 Hadre scinep rodores candeL 937 O. E. 
Chron., Glad ofer grundas Codes condel beorht. c 
CuAUCBR Compl. Mars 7 Iax> yonde the sunne the cancfel 
of lalosye. 1391 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. iii. v. 9 Nights can- 
dles are Dumt out. 1396 R. L[inchb 1 Diella (1877) M He 
that can count the candles of the skie. 1634 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. xlix. Wks. ( 1808) 148 On a glow-worm. What 
a cold candle is lighted up, in the body of this sorry worm. 

1 3 . fig. a. That which illuminates the mind. 

153a Frith Mirr. to know Yet will I set 

you up a candle which shall . . clearly oispel his mist and 
vain poetry, im Latiukr in Foxe A. k M. (1631) 111 . 
XL 503/a Wee shall this day light such a Candle by Gods 
gnice in England, as 1 trust shall neuer bee put out. a 1619 
Daniel Colt. Hist. E'ng. (1634) a Since the candle of letters 
gave ns some little light theroC 

b. The ' light ’ of life. 


f ISIS Covbkdalb fob. xxi 17 How oft sf^ the eandh of 
I y wicked be put out. 1J03 Shaks. 3 Hen, bV, it, vi sHeen 
/ burnes my caodie out; I, heere it dies. iM — 

/ V. 93 Out, out, braefe fondle, Life’s but a waUcinjg Shadow, 
sdiM Fuller Holy 4- Prof, St, i. ii. 6 Her candle was put 
out, as soon as the day aid dawn in S, Augustine. 1768 
Blackstonb Comm, II. 175. 

4 . irons/, a. A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic snbstances for diffusion during burning ; 
a pastil. Medicated candle : (see qoots.) 

i6ai Burton Auat, MeL i. iii. iii. <1651) aio Perfiimes, 
■utTumigations, mixe candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Su^p. s. v., M^icinol 
Candles, candetm fiimales. are compositions of odoriferouSy 
aromatic, and inllammabte matters, as benioin, storax . . 
formed into masses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breasL 1880 Svd. Soc. Lex . , M^icated candle, a cand le 
containing some drug for diffusion during burning . . Mer- 
curial candle. 

t b. A bougie ; a suppository. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Merc. Compit. xix. 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles . . whence they call them Candles 


from the similitude. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supb. s. v., Can- 
dles for caruncles of tne urinary passage. [m88m Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Candela, bougie.] 

o. Mucus pendulous at the nose. 

1838 Geo. Eliot Bart, ii. (D.) The inveterate cul- 
prit was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing. 

d. Chrlsimah Candle, Roman Candle, q.v. 

II. 6. Phrases, a. Candle, book, and bell : see 
Bell sb 1 8. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 17110 Curced in kirc |>an sal )>ai be wid 
canoil, boke. and bell. 184B Barham Inool. Leg., Jack- 
daw of R helms. The cardiiMl rose with a dignified look, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

t b. To set, light, proj/er a candle before or to 
the devil : to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle ; 
later, to hold a candle to the devil (by confusion 
with c) : to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses. Obs. 

c 1461 Poston Lett, No. 428 II. 73 A mt^n must sumtyme 
set a candcl befor the dcvylc. tsoa J. Heywood Prov 4* 
(1867) 20, I fearyng She would spit her venyin, 
thouj^ht it not euyll To sette vu a candle before the dcuyll. 
1577 I'ussER Husb. (1878) 148 Thou inaint find ease so prof- 
fering vp a candell to thedeuill. 1599 yiAssTouPigmal, 11. 
145 A damn’d Macheuelian Holds candle to the dcuill for a 
wnile, That he the better may the world beguile. 1649 
Hoi^ei.l Pre-em, Pari. 20 According to the Italian Proverb, 
That one must sometimes light a candle to the Devil, c 1670 
Lauy Abergavenny in R. Mansell Narr. Popish Plot la 
She could not endure to hear it, but yet was forced to hold 
a Candle to the De\il. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth II. 313 
(D.) Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischief. 

0 . To hold a candle to another : lit, to assist 
him by holding the candle while he works ; hence, 
to help ill a subordinate position. Not to be cdtle 
or fit to hold a candle to : not fit to hold even a 
subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

1350 Crowley Way to Wealth 131 Dise playars . . that 
haue nothynge to playe for. .Holde the candle to them that 
haue whereiAyth, and wyll sette lustily to it. 1590 Greene 
Never too late (1600) 19 Driuen. .when I am wori.t able, forst 
to hold the candle. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vi. 41 
Lorenso. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 
Jessica. What, must I hold a Candle to my shames? 1614 
T. Adams DevtFs Banq, 225 Let Plato then, hold the candle 
to Moses. 1640 Sir E. Drrinu Carmelite 43 Though 
I be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle. 1773 
Bvrom Poems, Others aver that he to Handel Is scarcely 
fit to hold^ a candle. 1883 W. E. Norris No Nctv Thing 
I. vil 175 Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a 
candle to Nellie. 

d. To sell or let by the candle, by inch of candle, 
etc. : to dispose of by auction in which bids are 
received so long as a small piece of candle bums, 
the last bid before the candle goes out securing the 
article ; hence in many fig. and transf uses. Cf. 
Auction 3. 

This appears to have been a custom adopted from the 
French ; cf. I.ittrd, also Cotgr., s.v. Chandelle. 

i6u Milton Lett. State Wka 1738 II. 16^ The Council 
thinks it meet to propose the way of selling by inch of 
Candle, as being the most probable means to procure the 
true Value of the goods. 167B Sir T. Browns Lett, to 
Friend xx. (x88i) 141 Mere pwunianr matches, or marriages 
made by the candle. 1660 in Sir J. Picion L’pool Munic. 
Rec. (1883) 1 . 287 The new marked ground . . was lett by 
inch of candle in the towne halt s6^ Collier Ess. Mor. 
Subj. II. (i7(')9) 53 To give Interest a share in Friendship, 
is in effect to sell it by Inch of Candle. 170D Act ix A la 
Will. Ill, in Land. Gam. No. 6x29/1 All suen Go^s, shall 
be sold at publick Sale by the Candle. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 84 Wh ere British faith and honour are I 
to be sold by inch of candle. xSag Hone Every-day Bk, I. 
837 Four acres . . are let by inch of Candle. 1831 N. tfr Q. 
x5 Nov. 383 Forty or fifty years ago goods were advertised 
for public sue by the candle. 

1717-31 Chambers CycL ■. v., There is also a kind of Ex- 
(^munication by Inch of Candle; wherein, the time a 
lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed the sinner to 
come to repentance ; but after wmch, he remains excommu- 
ixicated to all intents and purposes. 

t6. To smell of the candle \ l.c. of work by 
night, of close and prolonged study. Obs. 
rSh Hibson Wks. 1 . 504 If that bee commendation, .fbr a 
mans labours to smell of the candle. (Cf. Lamb.) 
f. The gante, play, etc. is not worth the candle : 


CANDLE. 

I /.e. not worth the mere cost of tapplylng the 
necesBory light (cf. 1550 in 5 c) ; not worth the 

labour expended, , „ . , ^ 

(Of French origin : ef. CorcE. s. v. Chandelle *Lsfeu m* 

pau/pashsehandrlle, it will not quit cost’.) 

a steo Temple Ess. Health Wks. 1721 1 . 174 Perhaps the 
Play IS not worth the Candle, c 1700 Gentl. instruct, (tria) 
556 (D.) After all, these discoveries are not worth the candle. 
1874 P. Bayne in Contemp. Rev, Oct. 706 The game would 
lot be worth the candle. 

g. To light or burn the candle at both ends : to 
;onsvme or waste in two directions at once. 

(Cf. Cotgr. * Bruster la chandelle par lex deux bouts’.)^ 

1730 6 Bailey, s. v., I'he Candle burns at bothEnda Said 
irhen Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. 1733 Han- 
lAT Trav. (1762 • II. I. iii. 19 Apt to light their candle at 
oth ends ; that is to say, they are apt to consume too mucli, 
nd work too little. ING8LKY Saint’s Trag. iii. i. 

40 To double all your gnefs, and bum life’s candle, As vil* 
ige gossips say, at either end. 
h. Various phrases obvious in meaning. 

1531-6 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. (1869 Arb.^ 27 Set-furth 
le^rightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
lieth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 41, I burnt one 
xndle to seek another, and lost hot he my lime and my 
auell, when I had doone. 1381 Lambarob Eiren. iir. iv. 
h, I shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine. 1607 Topsell 
bur-f. Beasts IVef., Another Physitian^ lighting his Candle 
^ the former lights, succeeded them in this great under- 
iking. 1676 M. Clifford Hum. Reckon in Pkemx 1x708) 

[. 53a Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
: ours. 1708 Young Love tame vii. 9;^ How commentators 
LLh dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
le sun. 01873 Evtton A'. Chillingly viii. vii (Hoppe) 
lothfully determined to hide his candle under a bushel 
f. Matt. V. 1 5]. 

III. at t rib. and Comb. 

9 . General relations: a. attributive, as candle- 
ante, -grease, -rack, -screen, -shine, -smoke, -time, 
vright, etc. ; b. objective, as candle-beat er, -bear- 
tg, -maker, -making, -seller, etc. 

1555 Fardle Facions 11. xii. 267 The Acholite . . occupieth 
e roume of ^Candle-bearer. 1887 Spectator a Apr. 4C3/1 
ranghts which no *candle-flame was sensitive enough to 
clicate. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. Vll. iii. (Jod.) Drops 
*candlcgi ca.se. 161 1 Cotgr , Chandelier . .a Chaundler, 
*('andlc-maker, or Candic-scller. x6sx Tourneur Ath. 
rag. V li. (1878) 14a Hack to your *cnndle-making 1 ^1865 
iTTHKBY in Circ. Se. 1 . 9^1 We do not employ much wax . . 
r cancJIc-making. XW3 Barinc-Goui.d Iceland 209 A 
rious *candlerack of wrought iron foliage. \%iqPost Off. 
md Direct, 334 *CandIc-scrccn Manufacturers. 1833 
iarles Auchester 111 230 By *candleshinc, or the setting 
n. 1647 R. Sfapylton Juvenal Foul'd with *candle- 
toak. 1658 Songs Costume (1849 x68 Hut you keep off 
1 *candle-tiine. 1766 £n i ick London IV. 3 A street occu- 
ed. .by *candle-wrights, or candle-niakcrs. 

1 . Special comb. : oandle-ball, -bomb, a small 
ass bubble filled with water, which when held 
the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
jn ; oandle-bark (dial.), a candle-box (cf. Baric 
8); oandle-boz, a box lor keeping candles 
; t candle-branch, a chandelier (cf. Branch sb. 
d); oandle-oanting (see quot. and cf. 5 d) ; 
sandle-oaae, a case or box to keep caridlcs in ; 
jidle-dipper, a machine for making candles by 
pping ; candle- dipping, the process of manu- 
cturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
oulding ; also attrib., as in candle-dipping ma- 
ine\ oandle-llr (-SV.), 'fir that has IxL-en buried 
a morass, muss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
candles ’ (Jamieson) ; candle-flah, a sea-fish of 
e salmon family, frequenting the rivers of north- 
rstem America, which on account of its extreme 
oiliness is used when dried as a candle ; t caudle- 
fly, * a flie that houering about a candle burnes 
itself* (Florio s.v. Fa^alla), a moth; candle- 
hour, 7 time when candles are burnt, night-time; 
t oandle-inoh (see 5 d) ; candle-lamp, a kind ot 
lamp in which candles are used ; candle-match, 
a match or fusee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greased paper ; f candle-mine (fig.\ 
a mine of fat or candle material ; oandle-mould, 
a mould or mould-frame for making candles in, 
now usually made of pewter or tin ; oandle-nut, 
the commercial name for the fruit of the Candle- 
berry tree, or Candle-nut tree ; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting candles; f candle - quencher, 
an extinguisher ; f oandle-ruah, the common rush, 
formerly used for making rush lights ; f candle- 
sheara, snuffers ; oandle-ahrift, penance dune 
writh candles ; f oandle-ailver, a money-payment 
for the supply of candles ; oandle-alate (see quot.) ; 
t oandle-aniting, the sQpff of a candle ; i-oandle- 
atuff, (a.) study or work done by candle-light ; 

(A) material for candles ; oondle-teening (dial.), 
-tending, -tining, the time for lighting or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also Candle- 
beer r, -END, -lioht, -stick, elc. 

1794 G. Adamb Nat, S Exp. Philos. I. ix. 325 This effect 
of vapour is . . exemplified by the small machines called 
"candle-balls. lAsa in Crabb Technol. Diet., * Candle- 
bomb, 1873 Ltmc, Gloss, (E. D. S.) ^Candle-bark, cannel- 
bark, a candle-box. 1366 J. Harvnoton in Leisure Ho, 
(1884) 630/1 That no mans bed be vnmade, nor fire or "candle 
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box vnclotM, after tight e'ctock in the nomingi i^m 
Carlvli /'r. II. IV. viL nj Amid candle-boxet and 
treacle-barreli. MM Minsk tu Diet., Cemdtlit^ d$ 
iitiitblae, m *csndie*Drsnch that hath manyouidlettickct in 
it. itTS Robinson U^A$tfyGidss.%*y. CemtingtyL D. S.) *A 
*cannle4»nting ' when articles were appraiseauntil a candle 
burned down to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got 
the bargaia tsa6 Shaks. Tam. Skr. iii. ii. 4s A pairs of 
bootes that haue Beene *candle^mies. 1604 B. Jonson Cate 
it Atter*^ Neither knivc^oses, Pinne^cases, nor Candle- 
caseS. IMS Standard 7 Oct. Va ITie wonderful *candle- 
fish, or 'oolachan '.which ascends the North-Western rivers 
in March. 18B6 Montreai Gaa, 14 Aug a/4 Advt.,‘ British 
Columbia * Candle Fish This delicious fish, the ' oolachan ' 
packed in small tubs^for family trade. 16^ Cockesam ii, 
yar/aila^ a *Candle-Fly. itm Bailey Eratm. Coltaq. (1873 ' 
39a (D.) Why should an owlbe an enemy to small birds . . 
a turtle-dove to a candle-fly f 1650 G. Daniel Trinarch , 
Crastini Anim. la Till when, our Numbers < destin’d to 
more) Creeps to a comer, at a *Candle-Hower. 1719 
D'Urpby PilU 1 . 355 Meaning by *Candle-Inch to buy my 
Lot. s88a E. O'Donovan Merv Oasis I. xxvi. 446 On the 
table burned half a dozen ^Candle- lamps. 1597 Shaks. 
a Hen. /P’, 11. iv. 3a6 You whorson *Candle-myne you. 1566 
in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices III. 577/a * Candle-mould. x6ss 
M HQ. Worcester Cent, Inv. Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835-6 
Tovu Cycl Anat. 1 . 58/x The fruits of the Alenrttes trttoba 
. . the *candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote regiona 
1884 Leisure Ho. Feb 86/a Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Simmonds Comm. 
Products i^efiet. Kingd. (L.) The *candlcnut tree grows in 
the Polynesian Islands. 1809 Prakd Poems (1865) I. 363 
Twisting up his sung Into the sweetest *candle-papcrft. 
1^ Wyclip Ex. XXV. 38 *Candelquenchers, and forsothe 
wlicre the snofles beii quench id, lie thei maad of inoost puyr 
gold, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 *;Caridylrysche [v. r. candel- 
rushe], papirus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iii. 511 'The first 
|kin(J]. .Mrueth for Matches to burne in lampes. .iscalled. . 
in English, the Rush candle, or candle rushe : Camels 
strnwe. zfiM Plot Staffbrdsk. (i686j 379 Both which it 
seems are Candle-rushes. 1483 Catk. Aug/. 5a A •Candy 1 
schers, emututortum. 1611 Eates (Jam.) Candleshcares, 
the dozen pair xxx^. 1871 Rosseiti Oa///e at I 'er. Ivii, 
'This Dante writ in answer thus . . Hither to •candleshrift 
and mulct. 1400 /^1// 0/ T. Exton^ •Candelsilvyr qui in 
eadem ccclesia ut in aliis ccclesiis civitatis prcdicte tempore 
pasehali coll^i solent & levari. 1854 Pharuiac. ^Jrul. 
XI 1 1 . 6a3 *Candle-slatcs, and other bituminous shales. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 53 A •Caridylsnylyngc, tumus^ itetnuM. 
*589 Nasiie in Greene Metiaphon tArb.) lo For recreation 
alter their *CandIe-.stufle. i6a6 Bacon Sylva f 774 By the 
help of ()yl and Wax, and other Candle-stulT ; the name 
may continue and the wick not burn 1519 Horman Pulg. 
a6i About •candcll tendyrige the fyghtynge broke of. 
1613T, Godwin A’ <>;//. Antiq. ij2 /*rima /ax, Candle- 

tilling. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (£. D. h .) 314 Vrom candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

Ca ntUe, t/. nonce~wd. [f. prcc.] 
f 1 . To candle over : to cover with 
of candles. Obs. 

1676 Marvell Mr, Smirke 16 Is it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Man over in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company 7 

2. To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shine through. 

Daily Ne7vs 98 Aug. 3/7 T.etters candled *, like 
suspicious eggs, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure. 1883 Ibid, i Aug 5/1 An old- 
fashioned post-oflicc, with clerks 'candling' the Tetters. 

t Candle-beam. Obs. cxc. JHst. 

1. A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
placed on each side of it ; a rood-beam. 

1463 Bury f Pills (1830) 15 And my body to be beryed by 
the awter of Seynt Martyn . . under the percloos ol the rc- 
toume of the candilbeem. 1499 in T. Gardner Hist. Dun- 
wick (1754) 156 Paid ilio. Ciittyr^ for makyiig of the Vyse 
unto the Candclbem. 1849 Rock CA. 0/ EatkerslU. x. 471. 

2. ? A suspended beam of wood to support a 
number of candles ; cf. quot. 1551 . 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Condelbem [1499 candell bemel, 
lucemarium. i4m^ in Bury IPills (1850) 938 My candyl- 
beine that hangyth in my hall w^ vj bellys of laton standyng 
thereon. 155a Hui.oet, Candle beame, suche as hangetn in 
gentlemens hallcs, with sockettes to set candcis vpon. 

Candleberry (kaendUIieri). [f. Candle sb. 

-I- Berry A name applied to the fruit of 

two plants and to the plants tnemselves. 

a. properly Oandleberry-myrtle ; (a.) A shrub 
(Myrica cerifera\ common in North America, 
whose berries yield myrtle- wax or bay berry tallow, 
a greenish- white wax, of which tolerable candles 
are made ; called also bayberry and wax-myrtle, 
and in U. S. commonly candleberry tree. (A) The 
name is sometimes extended to the other species 
of galeworts, esp. to the Bweet Gale {Myrica 
Gale). 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/, Candle berry tree . . an aro- 
matic evergreen . . also called the Virginia myrtle. 1761 
Watson in Phil. Trans. Lll. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America. CARPENrKR Veg. P^s. j 347 Wax . . 

exists in such abundance in the fruit of a Virginian myrtle, 
that this has received the name of Candleberry. 

b. properly Oandleberry tree : A species of 
spnrgewort, Aleurites triloba, a tree of the Mo- 
luccas and the S. Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used by the natives as candles. 

1866 Treat. Bat, 36/t The Candleberry tree . . attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet . . is commonly cultivated in 
tropical countries for the sake of its nuts. 
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OaiiSl«.ooal. A variant of Canvbl-ooal, 

frequent in the 18th c. See Cannel 2 d. 
Caadla-^nd • ksemd’l e<nd). Also 6-8 omndlo**. 
1 . The end piece of a bumt-down candle, which 
remains in the socket of the candlestii^. 

igsy Boorob Imtrod. KnowL vi. (1870) 141 Whan I ete 
candels ends, 1 am at a feest. z668 K. L’Estranck Vu. 
Quev. (zyoS) 65 The Brands and Candle-Ends, which they 
would still be filching, and laying out of the way. Z73B 
Pope Ep. Batknrti age When Hopkins dies, a thousand 
liffhu attend The wretch, who living sav’d a candle's end. 
z^i Morlky Po/taire {iB 66 \ 195 How Voltaire put his 
host's candle-ends into his pocket. 

t b. To drink off (or eat) candle-ends : a ro- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady's health by 
which gallants gave token of their devotion. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. iv. 967 DoL Why doth the 
Pnnee loue him so then f rat. Because . . hee . . cates Conger 
and Fennell, and drinkes off Candles ends for Flap-dragons. 
a i6a6 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii. (N.) Carouse her health 
in cans and candle-ends, a 1637 B. Jonson Afasoue Moon 
in Dodsley VI. 69 (N ) But none that will hang themselves 
for love, or cat candle's-ends, as the sublunary lovers da 

t o. To rate by candle-end : sec Candle 5 d. 

1687 J. M. Elegy to Cleveland 51 Wks. 981 l*he ^use by 
Canales-end he did not rate. When others rens did Truth 
assassinate. 

2. A thing of short duration or of little 
value; a trifle, fragment, sciap. Usually^/. 

a i6a6 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, in. v. (R.1 We are but spans, 
and candlcs-cnd.s. 1841 Ordekson Creoleana ii. 16 A saving 
of cheese parings and candle ends z86o .Sala Lady Cluster/. 
V. 81 1 ‘liia nip-cheese, candle-end saving, principle. 

Ca*Ildle-bO‘ld6r. rare~~^. [See Candle 5 c.] 
One who holds a candle ; an attendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night ; a candle- bearer. 

159a Shaks. Rom. ^ Jui. 1. iv. 38 Giue me a Torch, I am 
not for this ambling. Being but hcauy 1 will bcare the 
light. A 'I’orch for me. . He lie a Candle-holder and looke on. 

Gaudleliffbt (kse'nd'l|l^it^. Forms: 4 oan- 
delijt ; see ^so Candle and Lioht. [0£. candel 
Icoht, f. candel. Candle sb. + leoht. Light.] 

1. The light given by a candle or by candles. 
Often, artificial light in general. 

a 1000 C. R. Benet 53 (Dosw.) CandeMeoht. zao5 Lav. 
9375a per wes al loiige iitht songes and candel-liht. c 1380 
SirFerumb. 9544 payschyne |ier in tal pat house so dop pe 
candeliBt c 1430 Hymns Pirg. (1867) 193 As clcr as candyl- 
l>'3th. 1678 I rial Coleman 30, I cannot see a great way 

by Candle-light. 1710 Aouisom Tatter N o. 940 p 5 One who 
had studied Thirty Years by Candle-light. 1716 8 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . xix. 59 A very fine effect by 
candle-light. 1875 Helps S^. Press, ix. 133 Well, don^C 
you think that most men fall in love by candle-light 7 

b. * The necessary candles for use ' ( J.). 

> 5*3 Fitzherb. Hush. 9 149 Whether the warkes that thou 
. .« thy scruauntes shall do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre & candcll-lyghte, meat & drynk y*’ they shall 
spenae. 1704 Molinkux Let. to Locke tj*)» I *h^l find 
him coals and candlelight. 

c. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light, 

t^a-yz H. Walpole Veriuds Anted. Paint. III. 

94 He frequently painted candle-lights. 

t d. /g. ‘ Light ' of life. Cf. Candle 3 b. Obs. 

Z596 .Spenser F. Q. vi. in. iii, A man of full ripe yeares . . 
weaike age had dimd his candlelight. 

2. The time dining, or at, which candles are 
lighted ; dusk, nightfall. 

Z663 Pepvs Diary 99 Aug., She and I, it being candle- 
light, bought meat for to-morrow. Z699 Luttrell Brie/ 
Aif/. (1857) IV. a8i Yesterday the lords satt till after candle- 
light debating liis maje.sties speech. Z699 Bentley Pkal. 
Pref 96 The Whole might be done , . twice over before 
Candle-light. 1876 Bancroft Htst. U. S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the fourth, .the firing wb.s renewed. 

8 . aitrib. Of or pertaining to candlelight. 
z6^ 46 Row Hist, AVr^ 11842) 328 Unlawful! conventicles, 
candle-light con^rregations. 1645 Quarle.s Sol. Recant, 
VIII. 80 Candle-light devotion. z8z3 Examiner 99 Feb. 
124/1 The candle-light glow of Titian. Z797-z8e3 Foster 
in Li/e ^ Corr. (1846 1 . 178 Pages of vulgar truisms and 
candle-light sense. t83a Marrvat N. Forster xliv, A very 
pretty candle-lif ht colour. 

Ca*ndle-li ghter. [f. Candle + Lighter.] 

1. One who lights candles ; s/ec. an acolyte. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/, Candle-lighter, an officer in 

the antient church, called also accensor and acolythus. zQsj 
Ruskin Stones Pen. 11 . iii. | 35. 51 Watching the candle- 
lighter at his work, knocking his ladder about the heads of 
the capitals ss if they had given him personal offence. 

2 . A thine for lighting a candle, etc. ; a spill. 

>855 Mrs. Gaskei.l Nortn 4 S. 940 (Hoppe) She knew 

thatner mother slept, from the candle lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of hsr oedroom door, sBpg W. Collins A/ter 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 
candle-lighters that the ladies make. 

So Oandle-lighting rtbl. sb. 

1605 L Hutten Ah Answer 60 They washed at table 
and at candle-lighting. 

0andl6ma4i(k8e'nd'lm9s). Forms: 1-3 oan- 
del msssse, 3-5 -masse, -messe, 5 -mas, 4 oan- 
dil-masse, 5 -messe, -mas, oondulmas, 5 oandyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-8 oandlemass, 6- candlemas. 
rOE. candelmwsse, f. candel. Candle sb. + mrsse, 
Mass. In Icel. kyndilmessa : cf. med.L. candelaria, 

F. ehandeleur, Ger. lichtmesse.'] 

1 . The feast of the purification of the Virgin 


Maiy {ot presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with a great display of candles. 

S014 O, M. CArom., Her on Uasum 8*a*v SwuBP*^ geendode 
his dagas tocoadel nusssan Ui oonas Febr. eiasg (see 3], 
Class Metr, Horn. 155 The first aam es Candelnesse, The 
totW Msryes clensing esse, The thred Cristes oiecing es 
cald. CZ4SO Lovs Bonavent. Mirr. la. (Gibbs MS.) pis 
feste of be puryficacioun bst is cleped candelmsass. igso 
Ortus Voe. in CeUh. AngL 52 The feeet of csndelmas, or 
meetynge of csndelles 1990 Grunwood CoUeet. ArL 
FiiUDTVoursolempne & double fessts of your hollomass, 
Chnstmass, Candlemsss. 1879 Simmons Lay Folks Afmst 
Bk, 949 note. Candles were onered at Candlemas and cer- 
tain other festivals. 

2. The date of this feast, February and. It is 
one of the quarter-days in Scotland. 

a iza3 O. E. Ckron. an. tzox Discs gesres esc se b* Rannulf 
to ksnfm] Candel mmssan ut of kao(m1 ture on Lundeo 
nihtes edberat. c zaoe Ormin 7706 patt da|3. .mang Ennc- 
liuhe menn Iss Kanndellmesse nemmnedd. ^1480 Bk. 
Curiatye in Babees Bk. (1868) 397 Frow alhalawgheday To 
candelmesw. iSxz Brathwait Wkimeiet, Zealous Bro. Z17 
Hee holds all bonds bearing date at Lammaase, MiehaelmaRsa 
Candlemasse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect ; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertue. i8z8 Scott Rob Roy vi, ' 1 wad 
sae for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlemas.* iM 
Grant Burgh Sek, Scotl. 11. xiil 469 Hie old quarterly 
terme for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
mas, Candlciuas and Beltane. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as eandlemets-day, -eve, 
-even, -night, -season, etc., and in Sc. candUnias^ 
ball, blaze, crown, king, offering (see quots.). 

a zaag Ancr. R. 419 Coi^elmesse oeL 1380 in Eng Gilds 
(1870)54 After candilmesse day. cs48o Bk. Curtate in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 311 Bryng in fyre on alholawgh d^, To 
condulmas euen, 1 dar welle say. Mz in Amolde Ckron. 
(iBizU). xliii, Candylmas day next after, the Kynge and the 
sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare tneyr Candyls, 1655 L'Estrancb 
Ckas. 1 , 199 February the g*. (you may if you please call it 
Candlemas night) had been time out of minde celebrated 
at Court with somewhat more then ordinary solemnity. 
>843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) Z99 In that Candlemas 
season 1857 Chambers Inform. Peopls 11 . 466 Candlemas- 
day is a holiday at the public offices. 

Statist. Acc. .SVr>//. Xlll. six (Jam.) The scholars., 
pay. a Candlemas gratuity, au:cording to their rank and 
fortune, from 51. even as far u 5 guineas, when there is a 
keen competition for the Candlemas crown. The king, i.e. 
he who pays most, reigns for six weeks. tSag Jamieson, 
Candlemas bleeae, the gifi made by pupils to s^ool-master 
at Candlemas; elsewhere Candlemas offering. i8te Cham- 
bers Bk. 0/ Days 9 Feb., The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted to what was called the Candlemass bleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist in their neighbourhood . .Another old 
pcmular custom in Scotland on C^dlemas day was tu hold 
a foot-ball match, .the Candlemass Ba* as it was called. 

t Candle-rant. Obs. Rent or revenue derived 
from house-property (which is continually under- 
going deterioration or waste). 

z6zi Chafman Mayday ii, Candlcrents : if the wsis hold, 
or a plMue come to the town, they'll be worth nothing, 
a 16x3 Ovsrbury Charac,, Ordinarie iVidow, She dare 
not venture upon, .a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the citie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 1633 
Marmion P'ine Compan. 1. iii, Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and ruin. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. vi. vi. 1 16 (1845) 
111 . 447 I'he dean and chapter of Paul's . . pretended them- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries ; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents^ (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) which were subject to casuality, reparation, and 
vacations. Ibid. xi. ii. 1 6 Vl. 68 Bying them generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve years' valuation. 

Ca'ndle-snnff. The snuff or burnt wick of a 
candle. 

XS5S Hulokt, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. i6te 
Chai.kiiill Tkealma 4 CL 109 Her eyes like Candle-snufis 
by age sink quite Into their Sockets. z88o Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Candle tn^, .has been recommended for the cure of ague. 

Cs'ndl^Bnnrffar. 

1. An instrument for snuffing candles. 

ISM Huloet, Candle snuffer, or instnimente to snuffe 
candelles. 1766 Smollett Trav. xxiii. I. 353 (Joo.) Hard- 
ware. .such as knives, scissars, and candle-snuffers. 

1 2. An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles ; s/ec. in Theatres, the man in 
charge of the lights, when these were candles. 

X7XX Addison Sped. No. 49 P 3 Two or three shiffers of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers. x8ax Carlyle in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 236 Then shall 1 no longer play a 
candlesnufler’s part in the great drama. 1881 Fitzgerald 
World behind Sc. 17 * Not m to be a candle-snuffer'. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wiclu required con- 
stant trimming, and the services of this officud continued in 
requisition. 

tCa-ndle-Btaff. Obs. [OE. candelstmf, f. 
Candle 4- Staff.] A candlestick ; the main stem 
or shaft of a branched candlestick. 

cxooo Ags. Cesp. Matt. v. 15 Ne hi ne tclx^ hyra leoht-fiet 
[Vulg. Iucemam]an6 hit imder cyfe settaff, ac ofer candel- 
suef [Vulg. eandeUibrum). axxoo Voc. in Wr.-WOleker 
996 CamUiabrum, candelsuef. xjSa Wvclif Ex. xxv. 33 
Six ^erdes, that ben to be brou^t forth out of the candelsta£ 

Candlestick (kx’od'ljstik). Forms : see Can- 
dle and Stick. [0£. cattdelsticca, f. candel, Candle 
•f sticca. Stick. Cf. prec. : there is no ground for 
the inference that it was originally * a piece of 
pointed wood' ; app. the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic * stalk * or shaft of a candelabrum.] 

1. A support for a candle; formerly a general 
name, including chandeliers, simple or branched. 
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•pright or p>endeot. branches, lustres, etc. ; now 
cbieny a moveable stand for holding a candle. 

^970 Chart, i?/* /fitStf/wwA/ in Cod. Di/d. VI. 101, .11. fyl* 
ur« candeUticcaii and .it. oucrgyide etc. a iiai O. K. Chron* 
on. 1 109 \^ron ruden . . and caiidel sticcan. K. 

Bkumnb Ifandi. Simno 9374 A kandeUtykc »l^e l^ng 
before, pat oule of lerusaleni was bore. 1387 Thevisa //ijf- 
dm Rous Ser. V. 907 He hadde a candle stikke [caftdoia^ 
hrNm] i'inade by craft of lionde so |>at be oyle schulde 
renne. igsa in Ch. Goods 0/ Berks 8 Fyve brascnne candle- 
scickeft for thaiilter. 1558 Hulort, Candicstycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1599 Minshro .V/. Diet., CandeUro 
do ttnioblas, a candle -branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 1605 Bacon A<iv. Learn. 1. iv. (6 (1873) 39 Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights. 1687 
Load Gas. No. ’rs\Tl\ Two piiir of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks. 1751 Chambehs Cyi 1. Su//. 9.v., Larger, and 
more stately caiTalcsticks contrived for holding a great 
number of candles, are called branches and giroMoles ; 
and when m.ide of glass, lustres. i86flC. Woricswomth New 
Test. Oen. KuisL 170 I'he word Candlestick has taken root 
in the Englisn language as an emblem of a Church .but it 
docs not rightly represent those ; which were simi- 

lar to the Seven*branched Av^viat or latmpstands. 

2. vchiefly with reference to A*ei/. i. 20, in 
which the lighted candle is included.) 

1483 Carton Gold. Leg^. 359/1 Thou spouse of god . . thou 
candelstyk of lytt withoute derkenes. 1709 R^l. Sacke- 
verelPs Serm. 9 The golden Candlesticks, a.s the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call’d. 18^ Farrar Karly 
Chr. 11 . 359 The final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism. 

3. Comb.t as candUstick-caster^ -maker, turner, etc. 
ngio Cocke LorelUs B. (i843> zo Broche makers, glas 

blowers, candelstycke casts, Nariie Lent. Stuffe 

(1871) 94 Candlestick-turneni and tinkers. 1845 Disrarli 
Sybil (1863) 35 Some monster of the middle class, some 
tinker or tailor, or candlestick*maker, with his lung purse, 
preaching reform and practising corniption. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 346 The Candlestick Maker I'his ls a 
fly to light the salmon to bed with. 185a Dickkns Bleak 
Ho. II. 336 (Hoppc), With a look c.'indlciitickwaids. 

Hence Ca ndleatioked ppl. a., set on a candle- 
stick. 

1884 A. A. Putnam Ten JVf. Police Judge xxviii. 336 A 
dozen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sucked and lighted on the bench. 

Candle-tree. 

1 . —CaiuUe-bcrry Myrtle. Candle-tree Oil. 

1691 Rav Creation 11. (R ) The candletrecs of the West 
Indies, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 
aie made very ^ood c.'tndiea. 1753 Chambers C^c/. Su//. 

2 . An American tree, Parmentiera cerijera (N. O. 
Crescenliacete) ; from the api^arancc of its fruit. 

1866 Trens. Hot, 648/1 In the Isthmus of Panama, .termed 
the Candle-tree .. becau.se its fruits, often four feet long, 
have ouite the appearance of yellow wax-candles. 18^ 
I.jtoY Brassey The Trades 108 In the nursery and exten- 
sion grounds are. .candle-trees. 

Ca*ndle-wa'ster. He who or that which 
wastes candles by late study at night. So also 
Candle- wasti ng. 

1599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia's Betf. in. it, A whoreson book- 
worm, a c.'indic-w.istrr. 1599 Shakb. Muck Ado v. i. t 8 
Patch griefc with prouerhs, make misfortune drunke With 
candle- wasters. 1600 E. Blount Hot/, Incur. Footes Ded. 
(N.) A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

2 . A'sroall bit of burning wick that falls upon 
the substance of the candle and causes it to ran. 
Candle-wiok (kge nd'liwi k). [OK. candel- 
weoca : see Wick.] The wick of a candle. Also 
altrib. 

c looo ^Elpric Voc, in Wr.-Wfllcker 134 Funalia, uel fnnes, 
candelweoctt. 1481 Cath. Angl. 53 A Candylweke, liehinus, 
liehsMum. t$fb Newton tr. Lemme's Complex. iss 

As Oyle doth nourish the flame in the Candle wike. 1611 
CoTOR., Emmecher, to furnish with a match or candle- 
wceke. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. (1780)^7 'I'hc Keeper 
. employs the prisoners in spinning candle-wick. t88o 
Browning Clive 139 Pray me trim your candle-wick ! 

t b. Candle wick Mullein, a name of the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper, Verbascum Thapsus, the 
leaves and stalks having been nsed for wicks. Obs. 

1597 f^BOAKU Herbal ccivii. 1 3. 631 Candle wceke Mullein 
hath large, broade, and wuoliic leauca. 1611 Cutgr., A/ri- 
cheniere, candlc-weeke Mullein. 

Candle-wood. 

1 . Resinous wood, splinters of which are burned 
to give light. 

* 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl. Supp , Candlesvood, sliw of pine 
about the thickness of the nnger, used m New England . 

. .to burn instead of candles. 1897 Holland Bay Path xv. 
z68 The Candle-wood blaxed cheerfully upon the hearth. 

2 . A popular name of several ticcs which yield 
such wooa : Californian C., Fouquiera splendens ; 
Jamaica C., Gomphia guianensis \ S. American C., 
Sciadophyllutn capitatum; White and Black C. 
(of the West Indies), Amyris balsamt/era. 

171a tr. Pomets Hut, Drugs I. 6a Besides the Candle- 
Wood, we have, .a certain red Wood which th^ call Coral- 
Wood. 1796 P. Browne Jamaica 908 White Candlewood, 
or Rose-an^ . . The younger trees are frequently cut for 
firewood, .they are full of resin, burn very freely and with a 
most agreeable smell. 18B4 Miller Plant-n. 

Caa-dock (kie’ndpk). [f. Can sb.^ + Dook r^.l] 
The Yellow Water-lily. Also applied to the White 
Water-lily ; see quots. 

166s Walton Angler led. 9) xx. 949 To kill the water 
weeda, as Water-liliies, Candocks . . and Bull-rushes that 
breede there. [1787 Withering Bot. Arraneem. (ed. a) II. 
S95 (Britten & fltrii.), Nympkma alba (called Watercan] at 
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Tamworth, from the half unfolded leaves floating on the 
water, being supposed to resemble cana] i8ao Salter 
TrolleFs Guide 86 Candock Weeds <by some called the 
Water Lily>. ifles S. F. Gray Brit. Plassts II. 707 Hym- 
pheta alba. White Water-Lily. .W’hite water-can. Candock. 
1879 Prior Piantm., Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its seed ve.ssel, like that of a silver can or 
fl^on. Dan. aa-kande, the yellow water-lily. 

Candore, obs. form of CoMDon. 

Candour (ksc-ndaj). Also 7-0 candor. [17th c. 
candor, a. L. candor [^-drem) dazzling wbileness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f. root 
cami- of candere to be white and shining, ac-cend- 
h‘€ to set alight, kindle : cf. candid, candle. F. 

(16th c. in Littr^i may have aided; the 
14th c. example is properly Latin.] 

1 1 . Brilliant whiteness ; brilliancy. Obs. 

^ (1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xi. (1495) 871 Candor 
is pas.synge whytnesse]. 1634 Sir T. Hkrurrt Trnv. 91 
I'hiH nights travaile was bettered by Cynihias candor. 16^ 
Trvon Good House-w. ii. 3< Milk . . the Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that atmable and pleasant Candor from a 
(Beam of the aivttie Light. 

t 2. Stainlessness of character ; purity, integrity, 
innocence. Obs. 

i6to B. JoNSON Alch V. v. (1616) 676 Helpe his fortune, 
though with .some small straine Of his owne candor. 1679 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxv. 388 If afterwards he comes to 
see the candor of his abused friend. 1703 Rowe P'air 
Pemt. I. i 376 Pure native 'I'ruth And Candour of the Mind 
a 1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 1 39 My lord Dor- 
sets morals and integrity, his candor and his honour. 

3 . Freedom from mental bias, openness of mind ; 
fairness, impartiality, justice. 

^ a 1637 P- Jonsom Eptgr. cxxiii. (R.) Writing thyselfe, or 
judging others writ, I know not which th* hast most, candor 
or wit. 1693 Hfib's' Dissert. Peace in Phentx (1708) II. 
388 If thou liast but a gram of C.'indor in thy heart, and 
wilt pass .Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1709 Clarendon's Hist. Reb. I. Pref. s The candor, and 
imp.Trtiality of what he relates. 1794 Paley Evid. iii. li. 
(18171 38 j A species of candour which is shown towards 
every other liook, is sometimes refused to llie Scnptiirc!>. 
1836 Whatfly t hr. Evui. v, l*o cxerciHC candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences. 1857 H. Rhvo Lect. Bnt. Poets 
XV. 9<>3 In critiLiMn candour with its comprehensive sym- 
pathie.s, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent 
t 4 . Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- 
tion, kindliness ; 'sweetness of temper, kindness* 
a-). Obs. 

1693 Walton Angler To Rdr., If he (the Reader] bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall, injure 
me . . ^ too many Criticisms. z666 DxvriRN Ann. Mtrab. 
Ded. (Cflobe ed.) 43 Your candour in pardoning iny errors. 
1751 Johnson Cheynet Wks. IV. 508 He shews himself sin- 
cere, nut without caitdi>ur. 17^ — ^haks. Wks. IX. 
353 'I'hat bigotry which sets candour higher than truth. 
180a Med, Jml,\\l\, 336 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a most benevolent disposition. 

6. Freedom from reserve in one’s statements ; 
openness, frankness, ingenuousness, outspokenness. 

1769 Lett Junius ii. it This writer, with all his boasted 
candour, has not told us the real cause of the evils. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 73 Candour in some people 
may be compared to barley sugar drops, in which the acid 
preponderates over the sweetness. 1876 J H. NRWMAN///r/. 
Sk. 1 . II. iv. 957 Openness and candour are rare qualities 
in a statesman. 

Candred, var. of Cantred. 

Ca*lldroy. A machine used in preparing cot< 
ton cloths for printing. 

iflsfl in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

Candy (ksemdi), sb.^ [a. F. candi in sucre candi ; 
cf. It. tucchero candi (found, according to JJtti^, 
in an It. author of 1310^, Sp. azucar cande, Pg. 
ass dear candi, mcd.L. saccharum candi ; a. Arab., 
ong. Pers. yii qatid sug.ar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (whence Arab. ijjJ qandah 
candy, qandi candied) ; of Indian origin, 

cf. Skr. khanda * piece *, also ‘ sugar in crystalline 
pieces *, f. khand to break. As in the other langs., 
the full Sugar Canht (4. v.) appears much earlier 
than the simple candy.] 

1 . Crystallized su^ar, made by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more fully called Sugar 
Candy ; also any confection made of, or incnisted 
with this. (In H. S. used more widely than in 
Great Britain, including toffy, and the like.) 

[<-1400 Liber Cocorum ^ with sugur candy thou may hit 
dowce. 1943TRAIIERON tr. Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr. Straunge 
Wds., A syrupe theycalle Bugre candia.] 1769MRB.RAPPAI.D 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 941 To a pound of double refined 
sugar put two sjpounfuU of water, skim it well, and boil it 
almost to a cancly, when it ia cold, drain your plums out of 
the first syrup, and put them in the thick syrup. 1808-17 
Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1646' 1 . Ixxv. 410 Handing round 
candies and cowslip wine, 1844 Emerson Young Amer. 
Wks. ( Bohn ’ll. 309 One man buys . . a land title . . and makes 
his posterity princes; and the other bujrs barley candy. iBSo 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C* xiv. 194 With her hands full 
of cancly, nuts, and oranges. s8^ Mrs. Whitney Cay^ 
worthys II. 44 The parson .. approved only of white un- 
flavoured canaies for his children. 

2 . Comb., as candy-stall, -store, -woman ; oandx- 
braid {i/,S,), a twist of candy or toffy ; oandj- 
brood sugar {Sc.), *loaf or lump sugar* (Jam.) ; 
oandy'hlgh a, or adv,, to the pmnt of candying 


or crystallizing ; so ouidj-helght ; oendy-znAn, 
on itinerant seller of candy ; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or process-server ; so called bemuse 
in the great strike of coal-miners in 1844, when 
a large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the miners wholesale from the cottages, 
there were recognized among them some well-known 
sellers of * dandy candy* from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unj^pulor office ; i-oandy-plate, an 
obsulete confection (see Plate); candy -pull 
( U.S.), a turn at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light-coloured, a party of young people 
at which tofiy is made (in Scotland a taffy-join) ; 
candy- sugar « Sugar-candy. 

1870 Emerson Soc ^ Solit. Wks. vii. (Bohn) 111 . 64 Steam 
. .can twist be.ims of iron like "candy-braids. 1739 R. Max- 
WFi L 'irons. Soc. Im/rov. Agric, 390 (Jam.) Inree ounces 
of Vimdy-broad sucar. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. i. 91 
Boil it to a •C^andy-height. 1760 Mrs. Raffaiji Eng. 
Housek^. (1778) 347 When it begins to candy round the 
edge of your pan it is candy height. 1790 K. Smith CompL 
Houstr.,!. 900 Sugar made into a syrup, and boiled "candy- 
high. 1863 Newcastle Chron. 31 Oct., 1 he colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture was handed 
out It was evident that the "'candymen' had wanned to 
their work. 1880 Patterson Antrwt 4 Dovoi Gloss, (E, 
D. S.) Candy-man, a rag-man. Thi^ men generally give 
a kind of toffee, called 'candy ', in exchange for rags, etc. 
1886 Leeds Mete. 13 Jan., A large body of police and thirty 
* enndymen ’ arrived at Medoursley Collieries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty 
unionists. 1649 Daniel Trtnarch , Hen. V, ccclxvi, 
Soe s.'iiie the Ipocras, and *('andy Plate. 1887 Boston (Mas-s.) 
Jml. 90 Aug. 5/3 The candies suggest pleasant winter even- 
ings. and "'cancly pulls’ at the beach in summer 1879 Sala 
in />ai/y 'Tel. a6 Dec., A very grand ** candy' stall, over- 
brimming with those lollipops so incprcssibly dear to the 
American palate. 1884 Niriu York Her. 37 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
learn to attend bakeiy, lunch room or "candy store. 1864 
Louie's last Term 168 The "candy-woman . . did not make 
any thing of llie Dongh-halls any how. 

1 l Candy in mod. edd. of Shaks. 1 lien. JV, 1. iii. 
251 : see Caudik. 

t Candy, shf Obs. form of Candia, name of 
an island (lormcily Crete) : used in some obs. names 
of plants and products : also in Candy-tukt. 

xiffj Gerard Herbal i.xxiv. 31 It grows in Greet, now railed 
Candy. i6ot Hoi 1 and II. 939 Touching the Candy 
L'arot, it resembleth fennel. i6m J. Tavlor (Water P.) 
Parr in llarl. Misc. (Malh.^ ivT 319 More sweet than 
candy oil. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. iv. 89 Candy Alex- 
ander. 1790 Beawes Zra: Mercat. (1753; 383 Oils, in Candy 
Barrels. 

||Ca*ndy, [Mahr. khandi, Tamul and 

Mayal. kathfi\ in Pg. candil (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in diflercnt parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

1618 PuRcHAS Pilgr. I. 657 (V.) The candee at this place 
[BatecolaJ coiitaincth ncere 500 pounds. s86a Bright 
Amertia, Sp. (18761 loi Every Candy of cotton— a candy is 
7 cwt. or lbs. 7^ — costing 80 rupees. 1875 Bedfukd Sailor's 
Poiket-bk. ix. (M. a) 333 The Maund 35 lbs., and the Candy 
500 lbs. English av. 

Candy (kae'ndi\ v, [f. Candy after F. 
candir. It. candtre to candy. The formation of the 
French vb. was prob. assisted by taking landi in 
sucre candi as a pa. pple. candied : cf. It. zuc- 
chero candito.] 

1 . trans. To preserve (fruits, etc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and forms a crust ; 
to coat or incrust with sugar. Also absol. 

1933 El vox Cast. Helth (15411 739, Gyngcr. .candyd with 
Sugar, a 1644 Randolph To Feltham 114 Neatly to candy 
o're the wholesome pill. 1741 Richardson /’ nwv/itz (1824) 

1 . 136 To pot and candy, and preserve for the uses of tha 
family. C1760 Giaase (title) Compleat Confectioner.. 
Method of.. Candying Fruiu 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868)94 If I’ve only got some orange flowers to candy. 

z./g. To sweeten, render pleasant or palatable ; 
to give a pleasant appearance to ; to sugar over, 

199a Couspir, Pretend. Ref. Pref. a To candie and sweeten 
them oucr with the louely shewc of peace. 16^ T. Wright 
Passions v. iv. 903 I'hat which was canded with semblable 
pleasure. 164a Fuller Holy ft Prof. St. iv. xix. 337 His 
I'eachers . . candy over his sourest studies with fueasure. 
a 1698 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 15 For shame you 
pretty Female Elves, Cease thus to candy up your selves. 
a 1734 North Elxamen 305 (D.) Thereby to candy them 
up to posterity. 

8. To form into crystals, congeal in a crystal- 
line form : a. sugar, honey, etc. ; b. {trans/,) 
other things resembling sugar, as salt, ice, etc. 

15^ Svivkstkk Du Bartas 1. ii. (164x1 14/1 Th’ excessive 
cold of the mid-aire(Rnon)Candies-it (a dropping show'r] all 
in bais of Ycy-stoiie. s6ox Holland Plmy 1 . 363 As for 
sugar . the best comes out of India. A kind of hony it is, 
gathered and candied in oertaine Canes. 1713 Land, 4 
Country Brew. 11. (1743) xio The Sea-salt water candied or 
coagulated by the Sun. z88o Print, Trades Jrnl, xxx. 37 
Too much boiling candies the molaases. 

4 . transf. To cover or incrust with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost, etc. Also to candy over, 
1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 936 The cold Brooke Candied 
with Ice. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv. (17791 1 X19 
Hoary frosts had candy’d all the plaines. 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecilus, xliii. 44 Frost, sent as salt, .and Plants are Candid 
ore. X703 Burchett Naval Trans, iii. xix. (1730) 393 11 m 
P rovisions sent to them were, .candied with Salt. 
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6. tfUr. To crystallize or congeal, to become in* 
cnisttKi with sugar, 

t6<7 S. PuRCHAS TMmU. PpI. Fhmi-tm*. R09 The hoay. . 
. .or the ncRr world, candies not, out is alwayes liquid ftke 
oyL sysi Quimcby Cornel, Dis/, 34 After the Syrup comes 
to stand some time, it will candy. Mad, Preserves candy 
by long keeping. 

Caadyuitf (kae ndiiiQ). vbL sb. [f. Ca:«dy v. 
+ -FN(i A.J The action of the verb Candy, q. v, 
>^53 J> Grnt {title) A Choice Manual, .also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Candying, etc. 
sS6a Fullkr tVorthieSf Essex 318 The candying uf them 
[Rringo roots] being become a staple commodity at CoU 
Chester. iBvi Nichols Fireside Ac. 99 The * candying* 
results from boiling the molasses. 

Candytuft (kae ndiits’ft). Also erron. -turf, 
[f. Candy sb:^ - Candia, name of the island+TuFT.] 
A plant, Jberts umbellata^ originally brought from 
Canclia ; and, by extension, the genus Jberts ^N. O. 
Cruci/erBt)^ consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small undershrubs with white, pink, or purple 
flowers in flat corymbs or * tufts '. 

[1576 Lytb Doiloens v. Ixiii 629 Candie Hilawi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspies.J 1664 Evelyn KaL 
Ilort. 11720) 200 Sow divers Annuals . . Candy Tufts. 17x7 
Draoley /rtiw. Dict.^ Candy Tu/t^ serves for an Ornament 
to great Parterres. 1741 Com/L Fam.-Piece 11 . iii. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as . . dwarf Lychnis, Candy Turf 1838 
Glennv Card. Everyday Bk. 140/x The smaller kinds lof 
hardy annuals] . . such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

Cane (k^n), sb.^ Also 5 canne, can. [ME. 
canne, cam^ a OF. canty later canne ( ^ Pr. canay 
Sp. cafiay It. canna) L. canna, a. Gr. ndway 
Kovvify reed, perh. from Semitic: cf. lleb. nsp 
qdnehy Arab. iLJ qandh reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from * (hollow) reed or 
cane ’ to * tube or pipe ', a sense retained in 
Romanic, and prominent in the derivatives can- 
fieauy cannelUiy etc.] 

1 . The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as Hamboo and Sugar canc, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp. the genus Calamus (the Rattan) ; also 
the stem of the Raspberry and i(s congeners. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. F. xii. ix, <1495* 419 A noyse 
as It were wyth a canne other a grctc reyd. c 1423 Poc. in 
Wr.-WOlcker 645 Hec canHa^ cane, c 1475 Ihtd. 763 Hie 
calamnsy a canc, 1481 Caxion Mvrr n x. 89 Ther growe 
in many places [of ynde] canes, . fill of su^re. x6m Vfnngr 
Via Recta vi. 101 'i'lie Sugar is nothing eNc but the iuyee 
of certaine Canes or Keedcs. 1727 A. Hamilton AVto Acc. 
E. Inti. 11 . xlvi. The Ijcst Canes in the World grow 
hereahnne. 1783 Cowpfr 7 '<tsk 1. 30 Now c.Tnie the cane 
from lndi.i, smooth and bright With Natuie's v.arnish. i86x 
Pfe.LAMhR Kitch. Card. 163 As soon as the last disli of fruit 
[raspberries] has been gathered, cut down . . every cane on 
which it has grown. x88o Howi lls Undisc. Country xiii. 
189 Tlie canes of the blackberries and raspberries in the 
gaiden were tufted with dark green, 
b. contextually = SuKar-cane. 

1781 Cowi'KR Charity *90 Has God then given its swect< 
ness to the c.Tne. .in vain? 1837 Hr. Mariineau 
11 . S3 Some of the southern newspapers have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes. 

C. As name of a substance, without plural : 
usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 

Afod. A piece of canc. Ribs of whalebone or split cane. 

2 . lienee, with various defining words, Bamboo 
canty Df a^on canty Rattan cane^ Reed canty Sugar 
cane ; see Hamtioo, etc. Malacca cane, a species 
{Calamus Set pionum) much thickerthan the rattan, 
used for walking-sticks ; Tobago cane, a slender 
West Indian palm, used for the same purpose. 
Also in the names of plants which are not canes : 
as Dumb Cano, an araceous plant, Dieffenbachia 
seguina ; Indian cane, Canna indica (N. O. 
jifarantaceir ) ; Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
A corns Calamus. 

x6ii Hiulk Isa. xliii. 34 Thou hast bought mee no sweete 
rane with money. 1611 Cotgr., core, Calamas aromaticus, 
the sweet Cane. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXI II. 227/2 The canes 
which grow iinmedi.nely from the planted slips are called 
plant-canes, the c.Trifs which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoics, being c.illed ratlouiis. 1866 Treas. Bot.\\tf\ Its 
[Ractris minor] steins, .are uud to be .scmetiines imported 
into this country under the name of Tobago canes. Ibid. 
406 Dieffcnbtichuiy It has acquired the name of Dumb Cane 
ill the West Indies, in conscqueiii.c of its fleshy canc-like 
Stems rendering sjieechless any per.-.oii who m.'iy liamien to 
bite them, the Juice of the plant being so excessively acrid 
as to . . prevent articulation for several days. 1874 Knight 
Diet. M.ch. 1 . 443/2 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in parts. 

1 3 . A dart or lance made of a reed or cane ; 
also Jig. Obs. [cf. Lat. uses of calamusy harundo.^ 
i^i J. Bell Haddtm's Anssv. Osor. 77 You shall see how 
quickly he will take up your glove, and. .crush your Sophis- 
ticall canes in peeces. 1677 Sedlkv Ant. 4- Cl. Wks. 1722 
1 . 162 .Slain. . by some flying Parthian’s darted Cane, a 1700 
Dryden (J.) The flying skirmish of the darted cane. 

+ b. Play of {the) cantos : a translation of Sp. 
juego de caftas * gkirmish with throwing cones on 
horscbacke one at another* (Minsheu 16 J3). Obs. 

1336 ChroH. Gr. Friars (1852) 9a The play of the Span- 
yaraea that was callyd the cane. 1574 Gueuara*s 

Fam. Ep. (1577) 209 All the knights of the bande should . . 
practise the play at the canea. 1617 R. Ashley Almansor 


5 The Prince went downe, with ell the Alcaydes .. to play 
at the Genes. 

4. A suitable length of a cane stem, especially of 
one of the slender palms, prepared and used for a 
walking-stick, or at a rod for beating. Hence, by 
extension, a slender walking-stick of ony sort 
iMo Webbb Trav. (16681 17 In Turkic they are beaten for 
debt vpon the Boles of their feet with a Cane. 166a Prpys 
Diary 18 Apr., Sending the boy down into the cellar. . 1 f<d- 
lowed him with a cane, and did there beat him. f686 Land. 
Gas. No. ai86A A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver, 
lyaa Da For EeEg, CourtsA* 1. Ui. (1840) 104 There are more 
ways of correction than the rod and the cane. 1790 Southey 
ShuMcbottom's A mat. Poems ir. That portly Gentleman 
With jeold-laced hat and golden-headed cane. i 9 S 3 ^ rabieat 
Nts. (Ktldg.) 100 One of the slaves, .gave me so many blows 
with a small pliant cane. 

1 5 . A pipe or tube ; in later use, esp. a slender 
glass tube, the tubular neck of a retort, or the like. 
[So L. and It. cannay F. canne.] Obs. 

1430 Lydu. CkroH. Tfyy 1. vi. They take aquil. .or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. 1597 Boordx 
Brev. Health hi. 23 b, 'ilie canes of the lunges [a. L. canna 
intturis], 1603 Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. vL I. B09 Least 
our eyes should bee As theirs that Heau’n through hollow 
Canes do see. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 28 Take a 
Glass Cane AD . . sem it at A, and . . All it with Mercury. 
1693 Halley in Phil. Trans. X Vll. 6s2 , 1 took a smaller 
Boll-head with a proportional Canc or Neck. 1720 Ibid. 
XXXI. 118 l^t there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

t b. Cane of fire ; old term'for a gun or Are-arm. 
[ifith c. F. and It. ; cf. F. canne h vent air-gun.] 
1430 Edw. VI, yml. in Lit. Kem. (1858) 279 With, .canes 
of fire and bombardes assaulted the castel. 1391 Haminoton 
Orl. Fur. ix. Ixvii. (R.i And brings with him his iron cane 
and fire. Wherewith he doth beate down and burne All 
those whom he to mt.schiefe doth desire [1670 Lasselb 
I'oy. Italy I. E v, They bring home nothing but firecancs, 
parots, and Monkies.] 

6. Applied to a slender cylindrical stick or rod 
of various substances : a. of sealing-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid) ; t C- of tobacco. 

a x6i8Sylvestfr Tobacco bat tered\i)s'S.{i&2i)iiJ^K\mpo^s 
so deep aTaxe On All thei^e Ball, l.^fe, Canc, and Pudding 
Packs, a i6ia H arington Eptgr. iv. 34 iN .) Then of tolutcco 
he a pype doth lack, Of T rinidadc in cane, in leaf, or ball . »« 4.5 
Evelyn Diary (Chandos) 129 Sulphure made . . ca.sting it 
into canes. 1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 27 Concerning the 
eflects of a cane of black scaling wax, and a cane of brim- 
stone, in electrical experimentH. ift|9 Pellatt Curios. 
Glass-meting ^Cane’ invariably means a solid stick of 
glass ; and ‘ tube ' hollow. xVta Publu Opinion 1 1 July 47/1 
Glass blowers, with globes, cylinders, and canes. 

7. Put for t. canne y It. cannay as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna also L,. calamus, and Reed. 

At Naples ^ 7 A. 3I in., at Toulouse 5 A. 8| in.; in 
Provence 6 ft. 5I in. 


1633 Urquiiart Rabelais i. xxxyii, A combe which was 
iiincTiundied loot long of the Jewish Cannc-mea.siir^ 17^ 
Heawes Lex MerceU. (1752)891. 1769 Hamilton in Phil. 
Trans. LX. g A Neapolitan cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measure, 

8. e-CANNEL. 

s6ax H. Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. i. 6 (3639)6 The 
Canc (or chanell bone) of the shoulder. 

0. Comb.', a. attfibutive, as canc arroWy -billy 
-bottom (hence cane-bottoming)y -chair y -cuty field, 
-grass, -piece, -seat, -slip, -sugar, -wine ; b. objec- 
tive, as cane-sciaper, -seller , -splitter^ -stripper', 
o, with pa. pplc., as cane-bottomed, -seated, atljs. ; 
also oane-llke adj , oaue-wise adv. 

1874 Boutell Arms tf Arm. iiL 52 I.one *cane arrows. . 
tipped with sharp pieces of stone. 3831 J . Holland Manuf. 
Metals 1 . 142 The *cane bill. 3877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 40 A row of *cane-bottoincd chairs. 3696 Loud. Gas No. 

J 2 13/4 *Cane-Chairs. .Tables, Stands, x'jsolbid. No. 4646/4 
ticnard Lewis, bom in Shropshire, a Cane-chair-maker. 
3830 Marg. Fuller Worn in 19M ('.(18621 263 Light caiie- 
thairs, 3887 Pail Mall G. 5 Ai^. 3/1 Three Vane-cuts over 
the palm of the hand. x&|3 Orderson Creol. xvii. 202 A 
■canc field bordering the road. 388s P Robinson Under 
Sun 111. V. 198 The tiger, crouches among the *cane-gra5s. 
3866 Treas. Bot. I. 406/1 The stem has a Vanc-like appear- 
ance. 187^ Urk Diet. Arts IIL 037 The *cane'pieces were 
strewed . . in the path of the wheel, .and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a channel or gutter. 3883 Mechanic 
I 40. 19 Beechen frames for *cane-seated chairs. 3875 Urk 
Diet. Arts 111 . 936 The proper season for planting the 
■cane-slips. 3887 Daily N civs so fUsy 6/8 Sugar., ^ane 
sorts continue inactive. 3833 J. F. Johnston Chem Com. 
Life 1 . 255 The *cane sugars are popularly distinguished 
from the grape sugars by greater sweetness, ibid. 329 To 
this *aine-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo. 
c x6m Flecknok Trav. -js The body [of the Pinto tree] grow- 
ing *cane- wise. 

10. Special combs. : oane-apple, the Strawberry- 
tree, Arbutus Unedo (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753); oano-brak6, (tf.) a brake or thicket of 
canes ; (^.) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria, allied 
to the bamboo ; oaue- brimstone, sulphur in rolls 
or sticks; oane-fly, a West Indian insect ; oane- 
gun, a gun constructed in thj form of a cane or 
walking-stick ; oane-harveater, a machine for 
cutting standing (sugar) canes; oane-hole (in 
Sugar -planting), the hole or trench in which the 
slips of sugar-cane are planted ; oane-Juioe, the 
juice of the sugar-cane; oane-killer, a plant 
{Alectra hrasiliensis) ; oane-llquor — cane-juice ; 
oane- mill, a mill for crushing (sugar) canes ; 
oone-presa, a machine for pressing sugar-canes ; 


I MBMtripp«r, a koife for stiippii^ and topping 
I the f talks of the sugar-cane ; toane-tobaooo, to- 
bacco in the form of cane (see sense 6) ; oane- 
traah, the refuse of sugar-canes after the expression 
of the juice. 

1^39-90 W. Irvino Wo^erfs R. (1853) aoi They wert 
geDtrally pitched . .close by a *canctMrake, to Bcreen us from 
toe wind. 1876 Banciopt HUt. U. S* I. il 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods, im G. Huchki 
JBmrbadbe, l'he*Cane-fly. .is asmall whitish fly. . It is chiefly 
to be seen among chick^lanted ripe canes. 1990 Brawbs 
Lex Mercat, (3752) 751, 1 might add Sugar, .if tnese Peopla 
had the Alt to cultivate and boil the *Canes Juice. 1764 


had the Alt to cultivate and boil the *Canes Juice. 1764 
GaAiHoa Sugar Cane l note (R.) A nation who made use 
of the cane-juice as a drink. bBts Uas Diet. Arts 111 . 9^1 
Recent *cane liquor contains no appreciable portion of aad 
Co be saturated, ifloo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vL 
77 Out upon *Cane and leafe Tobacco smell, iflog CHaniAN 
All Fools in Dedsley (3780) IV. 187 My boy once lighted A 
pipe of cane tobacm with a piece Of a vile ballad, sflofl 
Merry Dev. Edmont. in Hasl. Dodsley X. ais StuflTd With 
smoke, more chargeable than cane-tohacca 1840 Ptuny 
Cycl. XXllI. s2^a llie canes . . are reduced to the form of 
dry splinters, which are called *cane-trash, and 1^ used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice, 
t Canei sb^ Obs. form of Khan 2, [Pers.^l» 
khdn\ An eastern inn or caravanserai. 

363a Trav. four Englishm. 77 The Canes that stand in 
hi^h waies. .for the protection of TraueUera 1^ Fvlleb 
Ptsgah IV. L 18 Amongst these canes or turkish innes. 1743 
R. Focock Egypt in Pinkerton Trav. XIV. 194 Sevenu 
canes at Buloc, in. .which strangers are accommodated. 

Cana. sbA local. A weasel. 

17899. WHITE Selbome xv. (1653) 6x A little reddish beast 
. . which they call s cane. 

Cane, shA, var. of Cain, payment in kind. 
Cane, j 3 .fi, obs. f. Khan 1, an eastern prince or lord. 
Cane (k/in). v.t [f. CanbjAI] 

1 . trans. To beat with a cane as a punishment. 

a 3667 Taylor Serm. iii. 147 (L.) That it be esteemed 
. . more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 1719 Dr Fob 
Fam. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) Wks. 1 . 73 I’ll cane the rascal 1. 
he don’t. tSis D’Israeli Calain. Auth. (1867) 14s To exe- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic, sfls^ Macaulay Ess. 
(3651) 1 . 25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2 . To drive ^ a lesson) into (a person ) with the cane. 

x866 Newspaper 1 had a little Greek caned into me. 

3 . To fit or set (a chair, etc.) with cane. 

1883 Leisure Ho. Jan. 47/1 Women and children.. caning 
or rushing the ' bottoms 

tCane^ Obs. exc. dial. To form a scum or 
* head as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming * mothery \ Hence 
Caned ///. a.. Caning vbt. sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 53 Caned, acidus. Ibid. 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor. 3500 Ortus Voc. ibid. 53 Acor, canynge of ale. 
3847-78 Halliw., Caned, mothery. Yorksk. xMqA Robin- 
son Mid-Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Rtan, to scum, or throw 
oft as recrcmcnl. Kian, a particle of this nature. Kianed, 
scuninied in thi.H wLse. 

Caned (k^>nd),///. a. [f Cane / 3 .i and v.] 

1 . Beaten or chastised with a cane. 

2 . Furnished with cane, or with a cane. 

3696 Land. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Cain’d Chairs. 1848 Thack- 
eray Bk. 0/ Snobs ii, 'I'hc long-caned ones [footmen] walked 
up and down the garden. 

t Camel, oanelKe. Forms: 3~doanel, 
3-4, 7 oanele, 4-7 oanell, oanelle, 5 oanylla, 
cannell, 7-8 oannel. [ME. canele, a. OF. canele, 
canelle (mod. F. cannelle) cinnamon med. L. 
canella, dim, of canna canc.] Cinnamon; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassi.i bark. 

c 3S03 Lay. i77<t4 Muche canele ft nngiuere& licoriz. 338s 
Wyclif Prorv. vii. 17 Myire, and aloes, and cancIL ci^jbo 
J. Russf.ll Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868. 125 Gynger, 
Canelle, longe pepur. 3575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 342 


Canelle, longe pepur. 3573 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 342 
The pow'dcr of tiiie (Jancll wniche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. 3608 Svi VGSTEH Du Baftas 268 Moluques Isles, that 
bear Cloves .and Canele. 3631 Rec. Pittenwtem in Statist. 
Acc. Scotl. IV. 376 ( Jam.) Some great bunns . . baken with 
sugar, cannci, and other spices. 3721 Ramsay \Vks. (3848) 
111 . 70 Strains that warm our hearts like caiinel eilL 

t Canei, -ell. Early form of Kknnkl for dogs. 

3309 Barclay Ship 0/ Footes (1570) 85 I'hey make of the 
Church for their hawkes a me we And Cunell for their dogges. 
i^jo Levins ATamp. 55 A canci of dogs, canile. 

Ganel, -ell, var. Cannel. Obs., channel, neck, 
cannel-coal. 

liCaneUa (kaneli). [med.h.tane/la seeCANItb.] 

+ 1. Cinnamon, or (Jassia bark ; ■sCanel. Obs. 

3693 Sir T. P. Bi ount Nat. Hist. 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Canella, is the true (jassia of the Ancients. 
3876 Hari ev Mat. Ated. 719 Canella was at one time ap- 
plied to cinnamon. 

2 . a. Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. Canellacete), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon, b. The inner 
bark of this trec,abo called white cinnamon ; used 
in medicine, and in the West Indies as a condi- 
ment. Also Canella bark. 

3736 P. Browne Jamnica Large quantities of. .canella 
or winter’s bark. 3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Canella. .the Phar- 
macopceial name, U. S. K.f of the bark of the C. alba. 1869 
Treas. Bot., Canella, furnishes a pale orange-coloured barl^ 
with nn aromatic odour, which is used as a tonic. 

CaneTlin. Chem. [f. prec. + -in.] (See Quota.) 

3876 Harley Mat. Med. 720 A little Mannite, which was 
described by Petrol and Kouinet as canellin. 38^-79 VI km 
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Did. Ch^m. 1 . 734 Catulla alba, .contains manna (formerly 
mistaken for a peculiar kind of sugar called canellin). 

Caneo'logy. humorous, [f. Cans sb.J ; see 
-fiOOY.J The doctrine of the use of the cane in 
corporal punishment. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 57a When caneology was practised 
..in all well -disciplined schools. 1876 Cluuston ^ 
Walnuts 1 . 343 Deeply skilled in caneology. 
Cane'phoniS. Also oa nephor, oane'phora. 

E a. L. canephora^ Gr. teaprf<f>6pot adj. (f. icaytoy 
)asket + -<f>opos carrying), also as sb. in senses given. 
In mod.F. can^phore. whence Eng. canephoi^ 
a. In ancient (irecce, one of the * maidens who 
carried on their heads baskets containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Dcmcter, Bacchus, and 
Athena * (Liddell and bcotl) ; hence, b. Arch, ap- 
plietl to * figures of young persons, of either sex, 
bearing on their heads baskets containing materials 
for sacrifice’ ((iwilt Encycl. Archil. Gloss.). 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 713 To be chosen canephor 
was iM if ‘ Heautiful ’ were stamped on the lintel of a woman’s 
d»or. 1880 Wammun Book-Plates iii. 33 The head of a cone- 
phorus. 

Caner (k/i nsi) One who canes. 

1868 Daily Neios 6 Oct., Described as a chair-caner. 
CaneSOenCO i,hane‘sensK rare--^. [Las next; 
see -KNCE.j Hoai incss, dull whiteness. 

1855 R. Burton El Medinah (t86i) 1 . 306 All colour melts 
away with the cancscence from alx>ve. 'i'he sky is of a 
de.ia milk white. 

CaneSOOnt (k&ncsent), a. [ad. I., cdsuscml- 
im. pr. pple. oi cdn?sc?re to grow hoary, f. cdst-us 
ho.ar>’ ] Rather hoary ; greyish or dull white, 
like the down or hairs on the leaves of plants. 

in Craio. I 

I! Uanette (kilne t). [F. dim of cane^ canne 
Can, jug.] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

s88i Harper’s Mag. Feb, 366 These quaint canettes are 
pretty, with their gilded edges, colored bodies and footliiics 
in lil.ick. 

Caneva, -aa. 1 . Obs form of Canvas. 

2 Also, modem fancy name of a woollen fabric. 
i88s yng. Ladies Jrttl. i July -xh Caneva . . made of the I 
finest wool . . closely woven together to resemble canvas. 

Caniir, oanfora, oba. forms of Camphor. 
CanfU. As much as a can will hold.. I 

1701 in fleet St, Mag. (1887) 1. 11 Having brought in a 
canfull of salt water. 1834 Scott Fedgaant. ch. xiii, A I 
cup, or rather a canful, of lea. 

t Gang, a. and sh. Obs. Also kang, ohang, 
ohank, oank. [Of unknown derivation : the ex- 
change of rci-, cha- suggests French origin ; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for changon^ as a term of per- 
sonal insult, which might be a deriv. of chang.\ 

A. adj Foolish, silly. (In first quot. from 
Ancr, ? wanton.) 

a laas ^^iT- Hath a6o Nc keccheS he crefliluker cang men. 
mass Ancr. R. 56 To kcstcii kang (r. r. canhl eicn upon 
3unge wuniinrn. Jhid. 62 And nis heo to niuche cang (r’. r 
charity, carigiiii]. Ibid. 358 Nis he a kang knit JnsC $eched 
rcste IOC uinie. 

B. sb, A fool. 

a 1835 ^^^r. R, 214 pis is nl canges hlisse. Ibid. 370 
He is so old rang L7\ r. aid ful ; aid g.inhl hat kumed. Ibid. I 
363 Oder we bcoo kanges [t/. r. changes]. 

Hence Ganged <1., foolish, besotted. Ga'ng- 
llohe adv.^ foolishly. Xa ngsolilpe, folly. Ca n- 
gnn * canged. 

a 1335 Anir. R. ifij fMS. T 'S Oder we arn cangede, |x*l 
wened mid lihte scheapes buggen cche bli-,sc. [Sec Cano 
rA J Jbul. 56 kel ic wumrnen lokede canglirhe o weopiuen. 
Ibid, 338^ Nan more kangsehipe {v. r. niadschipc, kanli- 
•chifie] nis fren setien fiod terme. Ib/d. 62 fsee Cano], 
c 1310 Halt Meid. 31 pu most to him halden, beuhe cangun 
odercriipel. 

Gang : see Canoue. 

t Ca*litf eant, a. Obs. rare-^. [a. nortliF. can- 
geant^cnangeant'. see Chanoe.] Changing. 

a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. (164 rj saS/i The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck. 

Cangenet. fPerversion or error.] - Canzonet. 

1588 SiiAKS. L, L*. L. IV. iL 734 Let me suiieruise the j 
cangenet. 


IV. iL 734 Let me suiieruise the 


contact. 

II Caagia (ka'nd,:;a). [cf. It. cangia^ F. cange^ 
A light boat used on the Nile. 

17x5 Land. Gas, No. 5306/a Cangi a Bashes (which . . are 
small Vessels fit for carrying and landing 40 Mcni. 1859 
All Y, Round lAo. 14. 334 A couple of c.uigias with I.Trge 
flapping sails 1877 A. B. Edwards Nile sC\. 300 Such 
ricketty, barbaric-looking craft aa these Nubian cangias. 

Ca’H^ica-WOOd. A wood from South Ame- 
rica, of a light yellow - brown colour, used for 
cabinet-work and turnery. (Weale.) 

iSye Urb Diet. Aris^ Cangtea wood, .is imported from the 
Brazils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 

Cangle (k8e‘i)g’l). V. .Sr. [perh. onomatopvic: 
cf. jangle^ wrangle. isilr. To dispute acrimo- 
niously, to wrangle. 

1619 Z. Boyd Last BatlelKi&sg) 530 (Tam.) Only Jangling 
and cangUng. and at last returning to that where once wee 
bernmne. 1839 Chasnh. Jml. 19 Oct 3x0 To have . . personal 
and domestic affairs harrowed up and cangled over. 

Oa-ngler, a wrangler, a quarrelsome disputant. 

Z730 Ramsay CamsUon^ * Fy I* said a cangler, ' wliat d’ye 


N Cangogf OMlff fkscQ). AlsoSoongo. [In 
F. cangust ad. Pg. cango^ connected with canga 
‘yoke for oxen, porter’s yoke*. 

Prof. Legge thinks that the notion that the Portuguese name 
represents or was suggested by a Chinese word is baseless. 
The Chinese name is kid^ in modem Pekinese chid, la 
Canton dial, ka^ explained as * one stick added to another, 
aa a flail, a cangue or wooden collar.’ The kar^-giai. mod. 
Mandarin k^iug-kiai^ ’neck-fetter , cited from 

the Kwas^-yuu la Diet, of toop) is not the name, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character kid.) 

A broad heavy wooden frame or boaid worn round 
the neck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment ill China. 

1717 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. II. 175 (Y.) With his 
neck in the congoes. 1797 Staunton Embassy 1 1. 49a (Y.) 
The punishment of the eha^ usually called by Europeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1836 
Penny Cycl. s v., I'he cang most commonly in use weighs 50 or 
60 pounds. .As the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hanJii, he must be fed by others. 1683 Q. Rev. fan. Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the necL 
Hence Oangua, v. 

[1696 Bowyfr yt-nl. Cochin Chinn in Dalrymple Orient. 
Rrb. I. 81 lY. 1 He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.] 
1883 Daily Tel. a Oct , Sex eral men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards iTcing opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed Up. 

Can-hook. pf. Can + Hook jA] A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of its 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a fiat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain. 

s6a6 Capt. Smith Accui. Yng. Seamen i j The canhookes, j 
slings, parhiinkcls. 1637 — Seamans Gram, v. ai The Can- 
hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Alar. 1867 Smyth Sailors iYord-bk. 

Canibal(e, obs. form of Cannibal. 

Ca*nlolde. [f. on L. type *canictda, f. canis 
dog T killing : see - cidk..] A dog-killer. 

1853 Wii LIS .Sum. Cmtse Medit. xli. 348 'Ine dead dog is 
hung by his heels, .and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat about him. 

Ganionlar (kani kiz/li^i), a. (rA) Also 5 oani-, 
oanyculere, 6 oanycular, canikelor, caniou- 
lare, .SV. -lair, 6-7 oaniouler. [ad. L. canTculdr-is 
pertaining to the dog-star, f. lantcula little dog, 
dog-star, dim. of lanis dog. Cf. F. caniculaire^ 

A adj. 

1 . Canicular days: the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the heliacal (in modem 
times, according to some, the cosmical ) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or I’rocyon), which is 
about the nth of August ; the I)og-I)\ys, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. J)e P. R. ix. xv. 356 In the mydleof 
the monthe luliiis the Canicular dayes begyn. 150a Ar- 
Noi.DR Chron. (1811) 173 The Canycular daies hegynne y» 

XV, kalcndas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of Sep- 
tembre. 1537 Anorkw Brunsxvyke’s Distyll. Waters liy}\ 

In the caiiikelcr dayes whan the leves begvnnc to fall. 
160X Holland Pliny I. 79 All the time of the canicular 
daix's they [dogs] are most rx'ady to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Bkowne Pseud. Ep. 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes . . ns . . Nova Zembla . . fur unto that habitation ihe 
Dogge-siarre is invisible. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying- 
Ins, 13a 'I'he extraordinary heat of the Sun. in the Canicu- 
lar d.iye.s. 1753 t)MAM HERS Cycl. S tifp. s. v , Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to esiend from the 24lh of Inly to 
the aSlh of August. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 158 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the dog-days. 

1577 B. iioouE Herrsbach’s //«jA (15861 95 In Julie, before 
the Caniculer windes. X594 Greknk Look, Glasse 11861 > 144 
The sun . Afflicts me with canicular aspect. 1710 T Fui,- 
I KR Pharm. Extemp. 243 The Canicular Habit of the 
Body. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 111. iii. The canicular heat 
oMcrusalcm. 

3 . Canicular cycle OX period: the ancient Egyptian 
cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or 1460 
Julian years, also called the Sol hie or Solhiac 
period \ in which time (as was supposed) any 
given day of the year of 36s days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natural year (taken as = 365^ days). Canicular 
year: the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Chald. Philos. (1701) a/i A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of 1461 years (and are 1460 natural 
years). i66a Si illingfl. Orig. Sacr. i, vi. § i. 1837 Whe- 
WFLL Hist. Induct. Sc. <1857) I 9® This period of 1461 years 
is called the Sothic Period, from Sothis, the name of the 
]!>og .star, by which their fixed year was determined, and 
for the same reason it is called the Canicular Period. 


4 . humorously. Pertaining to a dog. 

159a G. Harvfy Four Lett. 7 If mother Hubbard . . Hap- 
pen to tell one canicular tale ; father Elderton . . will counter- 
feit an hundred dogged Fables. 1833 Lams Elia (1660) 435 
Con lent with these canicular probations. 

B. sb. 

fS. The dog-star; (//.) the dog-days. Obs. 

Ti4ao Pallad. on Husb. viii. 13 £r the Caniculere the 
hounde ascende. 1430 Lvixs, Chron, Troy v. xxxvi, At 
goyng out of the Canyculeres. 1707 M**!! re Hist. Glasgow 
zia torching heats of the Canicular. 

o. humorously, {pi) Doggrel verses. 

187a Db Morgan Paradoxes 307 Some canicularR or 
doggrel verses. 


Ouienl* (kae-nikiwl). rare. [a. F. eaniculi 
dog-star, dog-days, ad. L. eanieula.] The dog-days. 

a 1719 Addison Let. in Stssdent II. 89 More afflicting to 
me than the canicule. sSio H. Busk Yestriad iv. tooo Re- 
semblingmore the banefulCanicule. E'raser*s Mag. 
IXL 541 During the canicule of 1895. 

Ca'Zlioiilture. humorous, [f. L. canis dog-f* 
eultura.^ The rearing of do^ 

Ntw^aper. The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. 

Canikln, variant of Cannikin. 
t Caili*nal| a. Obs. ff. L. eansn-us Caninb 
+ -AL.1 — Canine, dog-like. 

*599 A. M. Gabe/Aouer’s Bk. Physic 30/x People which 
are troubled with a Coninall hunger. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contemp 11841) 786 Our English pulpits .. have had in them 
too much caninal an^er. 

Canine (kfinum, ks?'n:>in), a. (rA'l [ad. L. 
eantnust f. canis dog ; cf. F. canin, ifilh c.J 
A. adj. 

1 . Of, belon;;ing to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the natuie or qualities of a dog. 

1633 CocKEUAM, Canine, dognsh. 1664 H Moke Myst. 
Inuj. Apol. ^51 That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their ears. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 335 As the 
Dog. .Raxing he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites.. 
His Nature, and his Actions all Canine. 1870 1 /E.stkange 
Miss AUl/ofd 1. iv, loi Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the mo.st attached of all the canine lace. 

b. of appclilc, hunger, etc. : A^oracioiis, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canine appetite^ hunger: the 
disease Bulimy. Canine meuiness : hydropliobia. 

1613 R. C. Tabie Aiph. (cd. Canine, dugge-hungry. 
1648 Hunting M Fox 21 The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites. vjvs joHN.sDN Rambl. No. 6 P 6 'I'he dreadful 
SMiiptom of canine madness. 1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 391 
Gharactri istic marks of canine madnes.s. z8i8 T. J effeuson 
/ fV//. (1830) IV. 308 A canine appetite for reading. 

2 . Canine tooth : one of the four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the upper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the inolais ; 
a cuspidate tooth. ( In some animals tlie canine 
teeth are immensely developed and become tusks.) 

[XI98 Trkvika Barth. Dt P. R v. xx. (1495) 124 Houndcs 
wyth the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe bonc!».] 1607 
'I'oHSKi 1. Four-/. Beasts 113 They whose teeth hang over 
thoir c.Tnine teeth, arc also adjudged railers. x6a6 Bacon 
Syii>a 8 752 The 'I’ccth are in Men of ihice kinds, Shai-p, 
as the Foie teeth ; Bruad, as the. - Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-tc«.th, or Canine, which are between both. 
18316 'I’ooD Cycl. Anat. I. 478/1 'I'be canine teeth [of the 
Carnivora] arc . . preeminently strong, long and .sharp. 

8. Anal. 8c Phys, Camtie Jossa : a depiession in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 

(. anine laugh : the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called because similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), risus sardonicus. Canine muscle : 
the levator anguli oris, which in the dog raises 
the corner of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prominence or ridge : a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of tlie canine tooth. 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 333 x From the inner part of 
the canine fossa. Ibid. 307/2 'I'he canine ridge, which corre- 
.s|K>nds to the socket of the canine tooth. 

B. sb. -= Canine tooth (see a). Also in tomb., 
as canine-shaped adj. 

1B35 Swainson Nat. Hist. Quadrupeds % 71 (T.,.) The more 
perfect quadrupeds haxe three sorts of teeth, termed in- 
cisors, canines, and molars. 1870 Roi.lksion Anim. Lt/e 
7 'i'he absence of canines is ch.Tractcristic of the order. 

Tocosely used for * dog’. 

z8^ E Farmer .SV rap Book (cd. 6) 61 As though ‘ HiilI.Th ' 
h.Td tutored each canine to sing. x 5 d 6 Pall Mail G. 3 Apr. 
13/3 A better-favoured canine was sacrificed. 

Caninff (k^r^ nig), vbl. sb. [f. Cank V. y -inuL] 
The action of Cank ; a beating with a cane. 

1715 Dr Fob Fam. Instruct. 1. viii. (1841) I. 150, 1 owe 
him A laning for all this. 1871 Morlry Yoltaire (1886) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. 

Cftuinifbnu (kUnoi'nifj^jm), a. [f. h.canfn-us 
Canine -I- - roKM.] Shaped like n canine tooth. 

1876 Tomfs Dent. Anat. 390 The outermost [incisor] be- 
ing somewhat Laninirorm. 

Caxiinity (k^d-niti). [f. L. camnus, after hu- 
manity^ 

1 . Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 

1794 Mathias Purs, Lit. (1^8)93, I surely maybe ex- 
cased for this caninity. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. 
ix. 131 A lover of humanity can hardly fail to be a lover of 
caninity, 1884 A. Putnam 10 Y’rs. Police Judge x\\. 86 These 


d^-masters have imbibed the worst qualities of caninity. 
ta. Svmpatlw with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

1864 M A Q- oer. HI. VI. 447 Our Duke's caninity had the 
more benevolent purpo.He, etc. 1886 Sat. Rev a^ Feb. 
389/7 The humanity of the wire muzzle, or rather its en- 
lightened caninity. 

t Ca nion, ca’XLnio^, canon. Obs. Forms : 
6 cfuinyon, 6*7 oanion, oanyon, 7-8 cannion ; 
also 6-7 canon, 7 cannon. [In form canion, 
a. Sp. ca 7 ion tube, pipe, gun-barrel, ‘the cannions 
of breeches' (— F, canon, It. cannone), augmenta- 
tive of cafla. It. canna tube : see Cannon. The 
F. form canon was also used in the same sense.] 
pi. Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the ends of the legs of breeches. 
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15^3 Stdbks Amai, Abm, (1877) 56 Hom. .with CaiiIobb 
annexed reaching down ben«uh ihcir kncei. 1^98 Hbnb- 
LOWB Dianf Apr. (Fairholt) A payer of paned hose, .drawne 
out with cloth of iiilver and canyons to the same. Ibid, 
Hose . . laid with silver lace and canons of cloth of silver. 
1611 Cores., CAautttt d gueue dt mertuM^ round breeches 
with straU cannions. t6oe Panrs Diary 34 May, Made 
myself as fine as 1 could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1677 Songt Cottume (1849) 189 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffling port cannona 1706 Phil- 
lips, Cannionst old-fashioned ornament for the Legs. s8|34 
pLANCHi Brit, Costume a66 Closer-fitting hose . . with the 
canions, or canons attached. s86o Faibholt Costume 41a 
Cauions . . are constantly seen in portraits of Henry 111 of 
France and hu court. 

Hence Oanioned a., having canions. 

1607 DxKKUa & WxBSTBa NorOvw. Hoe 11. i. Wka 1873 
III. ao The bragging velure-caniond hobbi-horses. 

Canister (kaenistoj). Also 8-9 oannlater. 
[ad. L. canistr-um bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, ad. Gr. Kiivaarfov wicker basket (app. 
f. Kwva reed).] 

1 . A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shot, etc. 

I7II Loud. Gas. No. 4915/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Alartne (1789) Ccc b, A case, .or can- 
Dister, filled with case-shot. 1776 Johnson in BortveU 
(1887) III. _3ao An author hunted with a canniRter at his 
tail. t8a8 J. W. Crokkr in Cr, Papers U884) 1 . xiii. 404 A 
dog with a canister tied to his tail 

D. R, C. Ch, A metal vessel used to hold the 
wafers before consecration, 
t 2 . An instrument used in racking off wine. Obs. 
167B Phillips, CanHuter, a certain Instrument which 
Coopers use in the racking offidpS off] ihe Wine. Hence 
in Bailey, etc. 

t 3 . A quantity of tea from 75 to 100 lbs. weight. 

1704 WoRLiucE Bust, et Urb. 8.v., Canister; of 

Tea, 75 to X c. weight. 1715 in Kersey, stbx in Dailey. 

4 . A basket lor bread, flowers, etc. [transl. or 
imitation of the l^t. or Gr.] 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece iv. viii. ^1715) 23^ Full Canis- 
ters of fraurarit Lillies. 1697 Dryuen l'’irr. yEneid 1. (1886) 
3a 1718 Pope Odyss. i. 184 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. 1847 Emerson Poems^ Monaduoc Wks. 
(Bohn 1 . 435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

6. Short for canister-shot ^scc 6). 
x8oi Naval Chron. VI. 337 A bri.sk discharge of cannister 
and grape. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 331 * Put 
another dose of canister in,’ We did so, and then di.'khargcd 
the gun. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) HI. i. lai The 
storm of. . mape and canister came in blasts. 

0 . Como , as canisterful ; oanister-ahot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of ‘ a number of small iron 
balls . . packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting tlie 
bore of the gun from which it is to be fired * 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Case-shot\ 

1809 blaval CkroH. XX I. as Repeated broadsides of grape 
and cannister shot. x8xo Welling ion in Gurw. Disp, VI. 
376, loix) rounds of canister shut. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
vi. 309 A canister-full of trea.sure. 

Ca'nister, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. To put 
in a canister, b. To fasten a canister to the tail 
of (a dog). Hence Oa'nistered ///. a. 

1815 Hi\t. J. Decastro ii. 58 No do^ canistered but I held 
his tail. onrlanquk \v\ Lt/e a Labours ii. (1874) 

y 4 The caiii&tcrcd genii.. in the 'Aiabian Nights’, xwa 
ARK Napier Life Dundee 11 . 134 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog. 

t Ca*nltude. Obs.— ^ [sid. h. cdnitildo, f. ednus 
grey.] (Sec qnot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr.f Canitude^ hoarincss, whiteness, 
gravity. Hence in 1^8 96 Phillips, and X7ai-4B Bailey. 

Cani’VoroUB, a. nonce~wd. [f. L. canis dog, 
after carnivorous^ Dog-devouring. 

183^ Ne7u Monthly^ Mag. XLV. 387 They are fond of 
puppies. .They do this not from a canivorous propensity. 

t Cank, dial, or slang. Obs. Dumb. 

1673 Head Canting Acad. 36 Cank^ dumb. 1688 R. 
Holmes Armoury 11. iii. § 66 Canhe, a Dumb Man. 1731- 
1800 Bailey, Canky dumb. C[ouHtry IVord]. 

Cank (,k:eqk), v. dial. [Imitative of the sound.] 
in/r. To cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Cank sb.y Ca*Dking vbt. sb. 

1741 Shenstonb Let. 93 Sept. Wks. 1777 111 . 36 The cank- 
ing of a goose. 1773 Graves Spir. QuiJt. iv. iii. (D.) The 
cankingof some Spanish geese, threw poor Jeriy into the 
utmoht consternation. x8m B. Bribhlev Bed iVind, Hall 
xiv. in Lane. Gloss, s. v., Aw’ll just have a bit of a cank 
wi’ thee. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. JVord-bk., Canh, to 
cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 

Cankar, -ard, -art, obs. ft. Carker, -bd. 
Cankedort : see Kankerdort. 


Canker Ck(e‘qk3j\ sb. Forms : 1 oanoer, -or, 
3 oaunore, 3-4 oanore, 4 kankir, 4, 6 oankre, 
3 oankyr, kankere, 6 oanoar, oaokar, kanker, 
<^7 oanoker, 4- oanker. [a. ONF. cancre^ in 
Central OF. and mod.F. chancre (whence also in 
Eng. shanker^ Chancre, q.v.):^L. cancr-utn 
(nom. cancer') crab, also gangrene. The word 
had been used in 0 £. directly from L.] 

1 . An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a gan- 
ejene. fa. Formerly, often the same as Cancer. 
b. Now spec. A gangrenous aflection of the mouth, 
characterized by small fetid sloughing ulcers ; 
gangrenous stomatitis, stomacace. Also called 
canker of the mouth or water- canker, o. Farriery. 


A disease of the hone's foot, characterised by a 
fetid dischaire from the frog. 

For the apecinc sense a. the l-atin eemeer wm introduced 
about z6oo; but canker was used alongside of it till ^iToa 
rioeo Sax, Leeekd. II. ixo Gemeng wi8 kani dustum, 
claem on 8one cancer. Ibitl. 1. 370 Wid cancer-wund. a laag 
Ancr, R, 98 Ate holi writ sci8, *horc speche spret ase 
cauncre.* 138a Wvclik a Tim. ii. 17 The word of hem crepith 
as a kankir [ssH canker, Vulg. ut cancer], X5a8 Paynbll 
Salemds Regim. Xij, A canker is a melancolye imnos- 
tumc, eatynge partes of the bodye. igM Mirr. mag.y 
Dk. Clarence xi. 3 No caakar fretteth so sore, tgfy 
T. Galb Antidot. 11. yg Cankers in the mouthes of the cnil- 
dren. xgM Siiaks. yokn v. ii. 14 Heale the inueterate 
Canker of one wound, By making many. 1599 A. M. Ga- 
belhouet^s Bk. Physic 348/3 When as a woman gettekh 
an obduratede Breste, ft feareth leaste it be the Cancker. 
x6o7 Topsell Fourf. Beasts aSa Hie Canker in the mouth 
. - is a rawnesa of the mouth and tongue, which is full of 
blisters. 1630 Wadswoeth Sp, Pilgr. viii. 88 Who had 
halfe hu nose eaten away with a Canker. 166a R. Mathew 
Uni. Alch. I jM. 163 Women that have Cankers in their 
breasts. 1701 Land. Gam. No. 3733/4 Her [a mare's] Ton^e 
almost eaten off with a Canker. ^1700 W. Gibson Far^ 
riePs Guide 11. IxiiL (1738) 919 A mishapen or rusty Bit .. 
will create those sort of Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. 
175a Bkrkelby Thoughts Tar-Water Wks. HI. 497 I'he 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker as they 
call it. X83X Youatt Horse xix. •x847> Canker is a 
separation of the hom from the sensible part of the fooL 
4 2 . Rust. Obs. exc. dial. 

X5M Elyoi Cast, Helthe i. 9 Chpler, grene lyke to grene 
canl^r of mettalls. 1557 Bible iC^nev.) Matt vi. 19 Wher 
the mothe and kanker corrupt. XBTO Levins Manip. yx 
The canker on irorxy ferrugo. 1855 Wkii^ Gloss.y C anker ^ 
rust ; oxidization on any metal, but especially iron, 
d. A disease of plants, esf. firuit-tiees, character- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tissues. 

XSS5 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 339 The disease of 
trees that the Latines caule CarteSy which we may caule 
the worme or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 54 Crab trees, .are usually free 
from the Canker. xSx^ Sir H. Davy Agric. Ckem. v. <18x4) 
364 The canker or erosion of the bark and wood is a disease 
prefaced often . . by a poverty of soil. x8^ T. Baxi er Libr. 
Pratt. Agrtc. I. 63 Such trees are. .not liable to canker, 
b. (See quot.) 

1713 Lond. Of Country Brew. ii. (1747) 93 Suffering others 
with their Shoes to tread on nmny of the Corns of the Malt 
while th^ lie working on the Floor^ which is often attended 
with ill Consequences; for, ^ bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, etc. 

4 . A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the buds and leaves of plants; a canker-worm. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. (yo/9 Cankyr, worme of a tre, Undo, 
X578 Banis'iek Hist. Man 1. 6 The eyes of. . Belles, Cankers, 
ft such other. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Milton Lycidas 45 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 1651 Raleirhls Ghost 
111 The gvden worm commonly called a Canxer. 178a 
Marshall 'xf\ Phil. Trans. LXXIll. 317 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which turnips are liable, none have 
proved more fatal here than the Black Canker la species of 
Caterpillar). 1858 J. Mabtineau Ckr. 103 The prophet 
IJonan] was offended, .that the conker was scut to destroy 
his favorite planL 

t6. An inferior kind of rose; the dog-rose 
{^Rosa canina). Obs. exc. locally. 

xsBi Hester Phiorav. Seer. 1. xi. 1 1 The buddes of Can- 
kers or wilde Egl.'uitine. 1506 Shaks. x Jlen. /K, 1. iii. 
176 To put downe Richard, that sweet loucly Rose, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 1603 Flet- 
cher Maid of Mill 80 A white rose or a canker. 1846 
Sowerby Eng. Bot. <1864) HI. 330 The Wild Ro.se is some- 
times called the Canker in various parts of the Country. 

b. A local name for {a.) the common Wild 
Poppy i^Papaver Rh«as)\ (A) the Dandelion {Leon^ 
todon Tataxacum) -y (r.) a toadstool or other 
fungus. (Britten & lloll.) 

0 . fg. (from senses 1-4) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, coinipts, or consumes slowly and secretly. 

Palfrfyman in Bauldwin's Mor. Philos. To Rdr., 
That pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus, (18771 105 Three oinkers, which. .wU 
eat vp the whole common weltn. ^ 1507-8 Bacon Honour 4 
Rep.y Ess. (Arb.) 68 Rnuie which is the canker of Honour. 
1750 Beawbs Lex Mercat. (175a' 36 An extrav^ant In- 
terest, .is a sure Canker to their Fortunes. Kinglakk 

Critnea (1876) I. i. 17 The canker of Byzantion vice. 

7 . (See quot. : cf. Cankered 4.) 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the water which is 
called a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so mixed 
Cogetlier, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly. 

8. Comb.^ as canker - bit^ten, -eateUy ‘hearted, 
•like, -mouthed, -poisonous, -stomached, -toothed 
adjs. ; oanker-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose ; 
also the W’est Indian plant Solanum bahamense ; 
oanker -bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose; 
canker-blossom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker (sense 4) ; also fig , ; oanker-eat v., to 
eat away like a canker; foanker-fly, app. some 
kind of caterpillar ; oanker-raah, a variety of 
scarlet fever in which the throat is ulcerated ; 
oanker-rose, (a.) the Dog-rose ( = sense 5) ; (^.) 
the wild poppy ( » sense 5 b), * from its colour, and 
from its injuring com- land' KSyd. Soc. Lex .) ; cf. 
Turner’s name 'red corn rose'; oankerweed, a 
dial, name of Ragweed ; f oankerwort, (a.) the 


Dandelion ( * sense 5 b); (A) 7 • eancerworf (see 
Cavobb. See also CAMKaBfgvr, Cankjbbworm. 

I7|f8 P. Baowmi Jammka 174 Tka *Cankcr Berry, The 
bemea ora Utteriah and thought to be very serviceable in 
Bore throata. iSog Shaks. Lear v. iii. laa My name U loat 
By Treeaons tooth : bare-gnawne and *Canker-bit. 1793 
Smollett Ct, Fathom (x74) 187/1 His reputation canker- 
bitten by the venomous tooth of slander, c 1600 SuAKa 
Sonn. Uv. 5 The ^Canker-bloomea have full as deepe a die 
As the penumed tincture of the Roses. 1590 -> Aiidt. N. 
111. iL 289 Vou iugler, you "canker hloaiome You cheefe of 
loue. a 1619 Daniel Hist. 999 ThoM corruptions which 
Time hath brought forth to fret and *canker-cate [the state]. 
*593 Dbavton Eclog, x. 81 A leaveleu *Canker-caten Bow. 
17x1 Lond. Gae. Na 4847/4 Her [a marc’s] Tongue Canker- 
eaten. xSee Walton Angler^ There be of Flies, Cater- 
pillars, and "Canker flies, ana Bear fliea 1583 Goldino 
Calvin on Deut. clxvii. 1034 "Cankerhearted axainst God. 
1559 Mirr. Mag. 704 (R.) iDUsimulation] *cankcr-like de- 
vours it to the root. i8m Hoyle * s Games /mpr. 434 They 
[cocks] may . . become seam-eyed or "canker-mouths. 1871 
Palgrave Lyr. Poems 47 The "canker-poisonous chains. 
17 X 1 tr. PomeVs Hist. Drugs 1 . ixs The Wild, or "Canker- 
Rose, called Cinosbaton. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL 
11 . 933 Rosa canina (Common Dog-rose) .. another of its 
names, the Canker-Rose. 1607 Lingua ill. ii. in HacL 
Dodsley IX. 388 Those "canker-stomached, spiteful crea- 
tures. 1788 B urns Let. Mrs, Dunlop ay Sept, (Globe) 436 
A "canker-toothed, caterpillar critic. 

Canker (ksc qkaj), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To infect or consume with canker. 

1398-1664 [see Cankered x, 3]. 1750 Johnson RambL 

No ^ F I To cauikcr ihe root. 

to. To corrode, rust, tarnish. Obs. exc. dial, 
e 1400 [see a]. 1570- 1799 [see Cankered a]. 

2 . To infect, corrupt; to consume slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 

a 1400 OccLEVR De Reg. Prime. 4003 God graunte knyghtes 
rubbe awey the niste Of covetise, yf it her hertes cankir. 
1641 Milton Ch. Diseip. 11. 1x851) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker’d in her principles . . then the art of 
policie. 1750 Johnson Rambl, No. 85 Fix Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts. i8tt Tennyson In Mem. 
xxvi, No lapse of moons can canker lx>ve. 1875 £. Whti e 
Life in Christ 11. xi.(x878i X19 A world smitten withacurse 
which cankers half its blessings. 

8. intr. To become cankered ; f to ni'-t, to grow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester {dial.). Also fig. 

15x9 Horman I'^ulg., This latton basen cankcrym, foi 
faulte of occupyeng. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. L X9a As with 
age, his body ouglicr growes. So his minde cankers. Ni6a6 
Bacon Physiol. 4 Med. Rem (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 1879 G. Macdonald /’. Faber 
1 . vii. 7s It cankers and breeds worms. 

Cankered (kae^j^kaid), ppl. a. Forms : 5 can- 
kerd, 5-7 -ored, 6 -karde, -card, -oerd, 
-ckerde, -okered, -okred, -orid, (. 9 r. -karlt, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -koart, -kart, kankyrryt), 6-7 
oankard, 6-8 -kred, 7 -cored, 6- oankeredL 
[f. Canker z/. 4-ed.] 

1 . Ulcerated, gangrened. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxiv. (1495) 783 Rotyd 
woundes . . cancred other festred. X7ao Welton Sifjyer. Son 
of God IL xxiv. 654 Old cankered sores. 

1 2 . Rubted, corrcKled ; tarnished. Obs, exc. dial, 
1570 Levins Manip, 49 Cankred, ferruginotus. X597 
Shaks. a Hen, /F,iv. iv. 73 The canker’d heapesof strange- 
atchieued Gold. x6xx Bible Jos. v. 3 Your ^Id and siluer 
is cankered. 1709 G. Smith Laborat. I. 927 The iron., will 
become cankered. 

3 . Of plants: a. Infected with canker, b. 
Eaten by a cankerworm. 

cx^ More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 88/a The cancred rote 
of pnde. 1664 £vklyn K at, Hort. (1739) 905 If you find any 
[Tulips] to be Canker’d. 1803 A nn. Rev. I. 767/x A new 
and effectual method of. . curing cankered trees. 1837 
Hawthorne I'ivice-told T. (1851) 1 . vL 115 To pine and 
drocm like a cankered rosebud 
1 4 . Infected, polluted ; infectious, venomous. 
x6m Milton Arcades 53 What the .. hurtful worm with 
cankered venom bites. 1679 Plot St^ordsh. (i686> xo6 
The Colepit waters, especially those they call Canker’d 
waters, that kill all the fish wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. 

6. fig. Infected with evil ; corrupt, depraved. 
CX440 York Afyst. vii. 97 Here is a cankerd company. 
15x3 Douglas jEneis v. iv. 7a Defend 30W fra that cankyrit 
[r.r. kankeyryt] cast 1535 Coverdalk Susanna 5a O thou 
olde canckerdc carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe. 155s Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII ‘X878) 996 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresj'. 1695 Kknnett 
Antig. App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
men. X797 Godwin Enquirer 1. li. 9 llie . . most cankered 
villain. xE^y H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets^ viii. 990 A can- 
kered profligate, case-hardened in sensuality. 

6. fg. Malignant, envious ; ill-natured, spiteful ; 
ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 
were exceedingly frequent in i6th c.) 

1513 Douglas /Eneis v. xi t 9 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. X535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 1 . 60 Crvcll and 
crabit, and cankerit of kynd iSM Fardle Facions Pref. 
90 Any cankered reprehendour ^ other mens doynges. 
XS93 Shaks. John 11. i. 194 A wicked will . . A cankred 
Grandams will I x6i8 Stukelsy Petit, in Harl. Mnc. 
(Mnih.) HI. 394 A cancered enemy to God and his Sove- 
reign. x8i6 Scott Antig. xxv, * What ailsye to be cankered, 
man, wi’ your friends?’ 1859 C. Bronte Shirley x. X46 The 
vinegar discourse of a cankered old maid. 

Cankeredly (kse'qkaidli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT^.] Spitefully, mali^antly ; peevishly. 

XS3S Stewart Cron .S'c^iAlII. 447 Rycht cankartiie he 
ansuerit him. 1599 Mirr. Mag. 401 So cankardly he had 
our kin in hate. 



CANKSBEDNESS, 


Ca'nlr^redliaSfl. ff.asprec. •f—NESS.] Malice, 
spite; ill>hamoar; crabbed temper. 

*S 1 * Si« T. WmoTiiicsi.r in Ellis On'ff. LtH. n. 11 . ic» 
Thinkine . . with his clcmencye to conquerre their canccwl. 
nefl. 1548 UoAU , etc. hrasm. Par,^ Pre/. to Lukt jAj With 
malicious canca^ne.s.se. 1660 Hackrt Serm, tVkttohall 
Mar. 8 I'he cankardtiess of two men cost them fourty 
years bondage more. 

CA'llkerfrat, Oh. or t/ia/. [See next, and 
the verb.] 

1 1 . Corrosion by rust. Oh. 

x6i8 Bolion ttorns 11. iii. 86 'I'hat the Armes of the Ro« 
mans might not take dust, or cankcr-lret. (Or is this vb. 7 J 

2 . ‘Copperas’ v? Vcrdigiis). 3 . 'A sore or 
blister in the mouth. /.<urA' llalliwell. 
t Ca’nkerfret, Oh. [f. Camkrii sb. 4- Fret 
pa. ppU. ‘ eaten away, gnawed a. Eaten away 
with 'canker’ or gangrene ; b. Corroded with rust. 

1197 Clouc. 399 Somme by come cancrefrete, & soinme 
blynde o^er wode. 1603 H. Crosse V^ertutsCommw. 

56 Blades, .canker-fret and rustle within. 

t Ca'nkerfretf v. Obs. [f. Canker sb.+ 
Fret V.] a. trans. To eat with * canker’, b. 
intr. To become cankered ; to rust. 

1841 Kooprs Naantan 36 Which else through ease and 
Bclfe-luve would rust and cankeriret Ibtd. loj Ere [this 
sin] have cankerfretted the soul. 

Cankering vkae ijkdriig), ppl. a. [f. Canker v. 
-h-iNoJ^.] That cankers : see Canker v. 

1388 W\rj IF Pre/. E^. Jerome vii. 69 Thorouj cancrynge 
rust (1381 nut wastyngc] 1513 More Rich. Ill 11641) 
4^9 Neither fretting tune, nor cancarir^ oblivion. 1673 
1. Monck ditU) Cure for the Cankering Errors of the New 
Kutychians. 177$ Adair Anter. Ind. 196 The rust it had 
contracted, through the^ fault of cankering time. 1814 
.Southey Inscript. xxxvii. Wks. III. 156 A slow and can- 
kering malady 1831 Lander K.t^ed. Niger 1 . L 3a Cut- 
lasses, .half devoured with cankering rust. 

t Ca'llkerly, a. and adv. obs. [f. Canker sb. 
-t--LT.l B Cankered, Cankeredly. 

ts8o H. Gifford Gil/o/fotuert (tSjs^ 6 That crabbed and 
carickerly naturde curre. 

Cankerous i^ksc Ijkdr9s),a. Forms: 6-8 oan- 
crous, 7 oankroua, -ckerous, -oaroua, 7- oan< 
keroufl. [f. Canker sb. + -oua, after It. lancAeroso, 
F. cAancreux.] 

1 . Of the nature of a Canker, or eating sore; 


cancerous, gangrenous. 

*543 Traiikron Chirnre, 11. iii. x8 The begyiinynge 

ol caricrous corruption. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Countr, 
J'arm xyo Caiikrous vlcers of the mouth. Bradley 

Fam. Dut s. v. MolanaerSt Being a sharp Salve, it will 
kill the caiickerous Humour. 

t b. Rusty, like rust. Obs. 

itki Bioos New Disp. F x6o A canckerous and aeruginous 
quality, 

c. Of the nature of canker or blight in plants. 

axU/b B. 1 'ayior Vineyard Saint Poems <1866) ao6 'Fhe 
vines were brown with cankerous rust. 1866 Felton An£. 
iff Mod, Gr, I. XL 196 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering. 

1 2 . Affected with canker ; in a stale of decay. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moono in Halliw. Ckarmc. Bk*. (1857) 
99 Vuur flesh, rotten; your bones, cankerous, 

3 . Having the qualities of a canker ; eating 
into the ffesh ; corroding ; infectious. 

1691 T. H[ALe] Acc. New Invent. 17 A CancTirous and 
Corroding substance. 1833 Mrs. Browni no Prometk. Bound 
Poems 1850 1 186 These cankerous fetters. 

i 6 m Meeker Dreamo (i66o> 18 Cank'rous enuy. *1734 
North Exam. 111. vi. f 36. ^50 His Words are cancrous,ana 
fall as Excrements. 1735 Thomson Liberty iv. 50 Tyran- 
nick rule . . whose canorous shackles seiz'd The envenom'd 
soul. 1881 Mrs. Praxo Poluy 4 r P. !• xoo A cankerous 


iwet. 

Cankexworm (kse'i]kajwt;im\ [Canker sb. 4.] 

1 . A caterpillar that destroys buds and leaves, 
a Canker (sense 4^ b. spec, tin U. S.) The larva 
of the Geoinetra brumata or winter moth. 

1330 Palscr. 903/3 Canckcr worme, uer de chancre, i6is 
Bible Joel L 4 I'hat which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-wonne eaten. 1634 Cannb Necess, Separ. (1849) 36 
Viperous generation, catcrpillai^ moths, canker-worms. 
i8eo Scott Monaet. v. Pestilential heresy . . as a canker- 
worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse. 1841 £urr.son 
Lett. TYmwi Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 360 The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild elm. 1863 Loncf. 
Btrds Killingw. 196 From the trees spun down the canker- 
worms upon Uie passers-by. 

15B0 in Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 307 Unto the minde a canker- 
worme of care. 1841 Milton Cm, Govt. vi. (1851) i3X Mu.st 
tradition, .be the perpetuall canker-wonne to eat out Gods 
commandments? Froudb Hist, Et$g, 111 . xiii. 148 
Lies, .are cankerworms, and spoB all causes, good or bad. 

Caakery ^kse-nkori), a. Also 4- oankry. [f. 
Canker sb. +-t1.] 

1 1 . Of the nature of a canker ; gangrenous. Obs. 
1398 TaEvisA Barth, De P, R, vii. lix. (1495) 174 Noli me 
tangere is a cankry pottume in the Ikce. 

2 . Affected with Canker. 

1674 R. Gonresr Inj. ^ Ah. Physic 79 Others [seem'd to 
be] Cankery or Black-Chollery. 

i b. Rusty ; affected as if with rust. Obs. 

1744 WocAN in J. Burton Genutnensss Clesremdcsfs Hist, 
140 The ink being turned brown and cankry. 
o. Of trees. 

1669 WoRLiDot Syst. Agrie. (i68x) 136 Cut off as much as 
you can of the Omkry Boughs. s8oa W. FoaavTH Pruii 
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Trees vU. (y8a4) z88 Finding the pear-trees In Kensington 
gardens in a very cankery, and unfruitful state. 

3 , fig. Cankerous ; ill-humoured, crabbed. Sc, 
1786 Burns Ep, Meuor Logan iv, Cankrie care. S791 A 
Wilson Kppie 4 7 )^/ Poet. Wk.<i. (1846) 85 Right cankry 
to herser she cracket. — Poems (x8i6) 40 CJum^ The can- 
krieAt then was kittled up to dafliing. 

Cankljsff, t/bi, sb . : see Cank v, 

Canmease. Oh. A variant of Canvass. 

M70 Levins Manip. 85 Canmesse, canabis, 

Oann, v. Naut. See Con. 

1751 .Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1 . ii. 14, 1 must confess 
you did not steer ; but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. i8s6 ScuiT in Lockhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Tliough 

I shall not desire to steer, 1 am the only person that can 
caiin, as Lieut Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 

Gann, obs. form of Can. 

II Ganna (kae nil), .rAl [L. canna reed, Cane, 
taken in Bot. as the name of an entirely different 
genus.] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Marantacem\ with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort, (1739) 197 Sow on the Hot-bed . . 
Canna Indica. and the like rare and exotic Plants. 1767 
J. Arercrombik Ev. Man otm Gard.jA^h Canna, Indian 
shot, or canacorus. 1883 Pail Mall G, 17 Sept. 4/1 M.irk 
also the cresccnt-shapcd bed of Cannas — the Indian shot, 
ns it is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a inissile. 

II Canna, sb:^ See Cane 7. 

1600 Poky Leo's A/tica ii. 6i A Canna (a mra.sure proper 
to this region containing two elles)or course cloth is solde 
for halfe a pecce of gold. 

Canna tin i6th c. cannOiht)^ Sc. form of can- 
not : see Can v. 

I7RX Ram-say/Wwi (1877) II. 367 He disna live that canna 
link The glass about. z8a6 J. Wiison Noct. Ar^r. Wks. 
1855 1 . 330, I LHiina read Greek— except in a Latin transla- 
tion done into English. 

Canna, var. of Cannach. 

Cannabal, obs. form of Cannibal. 

Cannabic (kansebik), a, [f. Gr. nbivvafits (1.. 
cannabis') hemp-f-ic.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic compositioft^ a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as papier mdchi, Ca'nnaban* {Chem.\ a 
volatile, colouiless, strong-smelling liquid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Cannabln (CZ/r///.'), the , 
poisonous resin of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca'imablB« a.^ of or pertaining to hemp. || Can- 
aftbU iadioa, Indian hemp ; the dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cannabis saiiva, 
grown in warm countries. 

1731 Bailey vol. 11 , Cannabine, of hemp or hempen, il^i 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 391 Caiinabene exerts a powerful 
intoxicating action, though in this respect it is less energetic 
than cannabin, the resin of Indian hemp, ibid.^ 1 . 735 Can- 
nabis indica . . used in the East as an intoxicating agent. 

Cannabie, obs. Sc. form of Canopy. 
Ca 3 I 3 iaclL(ka'nSx)> Alsooanna. [a. Gaelic 
cdncuh^ The Cotton-grass {Eriophorum). 

1803 Mrs. Grant Poems 43 Gam ) The downy cannach of 
the wat'ry moors. 1804 Grahams Sabbath 344 Where the 
leafless cannachs wave their tufts Of silky white. s8zo Scott 
Lady of L. 11. xv. Still as the canna'a hoary beard. 185a 
D. Moir Desert. Churchyard^ The hoary cannach. 

Cannallyle, cannale, obs. ff. Canaille. 
Cannakin, obs. form of Cannikin. 

Cannal, obs. f. Cannel, Canal, Kennel. 
Cannapie, obs. form of Canopy. 

Cannas, oanness, obs. Sc. ff. Canvas sb. 
Canne, obs. form of Can sb.^, Khan^. 

Canned ^kend), ppt. a. [f. Can z/.^] Put up 
or preserved in a can : tinned. 

1865 Mom. Star 13 Apr., Canned milk. 1879 Boddam- 
Whetham Roraima 140 note^ A small quantity of canned 
provisions. 1881 Newspr.^ Canned beef and mutton. 

CannefiM, obs. form of Canvas sb. 
t Cannel, canal (kae n^l), sb.^ Obs. Forms ; 
4*6 canel, 5 oanell, 5-6 kanel, 6 oanelle, oan- 
neL.l, 7 8 caxmal(l. See also Canal. [ME. 
cancl, hand, a. ONF. caml channel of a river, 
conduit, etc. ; the central OF. form was chanel, 
whence the parallel ME. chanel, later channel, 

F. canel, chanel, correspond to Pr., Sp. canal. It. 
canale '.—V,. candFem pipe, groove, coonnel, etc. 
After Canal was introduced in 16th c., ca'nnel 
gradually became obsolete, though sense a still 
exists in the form Kennel, and Cannel- bone, 
from sense 5, is in rSth c. dictionaries. In both 
of these senses channel also occurs as a parallel 
form ; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by Channel or by Canal.] 
f 1 . (form canel) The natural bed of a stream of 
water ; a water-course. Obs. Now Channel. 

a im Cursor M. 1866 He did )»e waters n til hair canels 
hat pat com fra. Ibid, 39577 ( 05 tt.) In-tu hir canel [v, r, 
chanel] sal scho [ha m] turn. And als til hairit ilk a bum. 

1 2 . (foima canel, cannel) The gutter or surface 
water-course in a street, or by a road. Ilus sense 
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still survives as Kennel sb,^, q.v. (The i8th e. 
spelling cannal was M)p. influenced by canal.) 

^1380 Wyclif Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 335 M grutchfden 
R^eiis hb water, and drunken podel water ofhecancl. ^1490 
1 a>nelich Grail xxxix. 944 Is likned to a flood .. that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. esgea Promp. Parv. 6o/r 
C anel, or chanelle (H. in the weye, P. in the strete], const- 
lis (P. eutuagium], More A/ol. xxxii. Wks. 8^/x 

They wyll . . knele downe in the kanefand make their praiers 
in the open stretes. 1^53 Homilies 11. Gluttony, etc. (18^9) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as in a lotnsome sink 
or canelL z666 Pepys Diary 6 Sept., It was pretty to see 
huw hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters I. 83 The common 
caiinals in the streets. 

Jig. 1940 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 59 All the stynkynga 
canelles of vice. 1657 Kekvk Cods Plea 93 Unravell your 
lives, sweep the hid corners, rake thecaniiels. 
fd. (form canel) A pipe or tube; a tap for a 
cask. Obs. 

c 14x0 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 464 Canels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat t' 1460 j. Russell ah. Nurture in 
Babees Bk, 19 1 Lookc how haue tarrers [and] ^^ne canels. 
s6m Church’iv. Acc. Houghton -le- Spring Ciuen for a 
spidick and a Cannell — jd. 
t 4 . Channel, passage. Obs, 

1561 Hour ir. Casiigltone's Coirtyer (1577) Xya, When 
the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule can 
not through them workc hyr feates. 

1 6 . The neck. Obs, - Channel sb.^ 10, Ken- 
nel sb.^ [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has ¥T canneau du col 
* the nape of the neck’, Littr6 ‘ le conduit qui 
traverse le cou’, evidently the medullary canal of 
the ceivical vertebrx (see F. nnque in Dc'ic), 
Matzner compares also L. candlis anim» wind- 
pipe. Hence Cannel-bone, Channel-done ] 
c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 3398 Kepe hy kanel at his kest. 
t6. (See quot.) Obs. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 60 (MS. K.) Canel of u.\}t\\t,canellus, 
7 . Comb, (8en^e 2 ), canci-dung, canel-raker (cf. 
Kennel); (sense 5) oanel- piece, a piece of 
armour for the neck ; see also Cannel-bonk. 

*591 11 * Smith Serm. (1866) II. 33 When we knocked at 
the^canncl-duor, then the good door was shut. 1480 Caxion 
ChroH, ccxiviii. 316 'i'he women . came out with stones & 
"canel dunge [Fabyan 599 'ordure of the strete']. 1430 
Lvoc. Chron. Trov iii xxii, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer 7 'hat on the brest fastned be a fornc The ‘Cancll pece 
more easy to be borne, cseoo Cocke Lorells B. 10 Be- 
wardes, brycke bomers, and *cnnel rakers. 1541 Barnes 
IVks. (1573)344/1 Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Byshop, 
taiicard^arer or cannciraker. 1980 Baret Alv. C 58 A 
can nel raker, purgator platearum, 

Cannel ikae'nch, Forms: 6 oanel, (7-8* 
canole, 7 oannol), 7 cannell, cannal, 8 canal, 
oannll, kennel, (7-8 channel, 8-9 candle), 7^ 
cannel. [Of northern, prob. Lancashire origin. 
Cadle, cannle is the Sc. and northern form of 
cafidle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since early in the iSth c., that cannel-coal is 
really = ‘ candle-coal’. It does not appear in evi- 
dence that the pronunciation of candle as cattle 
goes back in Lancashire to the 16th c., though 
such may be the case. A greater difficulty is that 
it is doubtful ivhcther the original name was not 
simply ra^zr/, rather than canttcl coal\ see the first 
mention in Leland 1538. Hut no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination. 
The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

01734 North Lives \. 394 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal. It in so termed, a.s I guess, iMcause the 
manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work by 
the lisht of their coal fire 17^ Kirwan Min. II. 53 Can- 
nel (>al. This is found chiefly in Lancashire, its proper 
name is Candle Coal, as it bums like a Candle, but C^ntfles 
in that shire are called Cannels. 1811 Pinkerton PetraL 
1 . 573 Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its flame is clear and pure, like that of a caudle. 
i8|6 Sir G. ^TxKXslIome Tour 14 It seems to be the general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ' Can- 
nel ’ coal. 1875 Robinson iVhitby Gloss. (E.D. S.) Connie, 
a candle. Cemnle-coat or kennel-coal, so called because it 
burns without smoke like a candle.) 

A bituminous coal (in Scotland called parrot- 
coal)f which burns with a very bright flame, and, 
from its richness in volatile matter, is much used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas : its texture 
is sufficiently compact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and polished like jet. 

19^ Leland ttin. VII. 47 Mr. Bradeshau hath a place 
caullid Hawe a myle from Wigan. He hath fuunde moche 
Canel like Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to hym. 
s^3 R. Blomb Briitania in N, 4 Q- Ser. iii. VII. 485/1 
Wigan is famous for. .the choicest Coal in England calfed 
cannell. i6eo B. £. Diet. Chnt. Crew, Cannal, choice 
Coals, .that Blaze and Burn pleasantly. 1700 Leigh Lane. 

S Chesh. in N. Q. Ser. iii. VII. 485/3 The Kennel near 
Haigh, from which by distillation in a reto^ will come over 
a very severe vitriolic water. 1836 Sir G. Head Homs 
Tour 14 In Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised \iy 
boards and placoi^ 'Cool end Cannel sold here'. s86o 
Tyndall Glesc, 11. App. 437 Boghead Cannel . . was once a 
mass of mud. sSfla uaily Tel. 16 Tuly Advt., I'he ' Curly* 
Cannel of a email district in Flintshire yields a larger per- 
•entage of crude mineral oil. .than any conneL 
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miMB, iM^ Roiooi Eiim, CAm. 98 Cuuiel gM h Mid 
to be equal to 31.4 candlee. 

b. AlbO called canrul coal, 

1610 Hollawo Cmmden*i BHt, l 733 Commonly called 
Canole cole. 1679 Plot Stt^orddu (108O > >3 'I'ho Caiinel* 
coal being the hardest, .will take a passable ^ish. n 1708 
WooowAaoCJ.) Our canal<coal nearly equals the foreign 
Jet. S773 CtHil. Afa^ May, A head of his present malesty, 
cut in cannil coaL 1878 GaECN Coa/ L 30 <^incl coal does 
not soil the fingers. 

o. Occasionally, also channel coal, by assoc, 
with Cannkl sb.^ and its variant Channel. 

1669 Lister in Ray's Philos. Lett (1718) 55, 1 do think 
them not Channel because they burn with much Difficulty. 
1751 S. Whatley Kng Gazeteer, H'’igan (I^nc.^ Channd* 
coal, which . . may be taken up in a nandkcrchief without 
Soiling it. . .I'he)^ make snuff-boxes and other toys of iL 

d. Often (since 1700) written candle-coal. 

1734 [see above], itm De Foe's ToitrGt. Brit III. 981 
Between Wigan and iMlton, is found great Plenty of wliat 
they call Canel or Candle Coal. 1793 iitaiist Acc, Scott 
Vlf.4a4 (Jam.) At Blair, beds of an iiiflammable substance, 
having some resemblance of jet. here called candle-coul, 
or light c0.1l. 1805 Koksytm Beauttes Scott II. a67 'i'hat 
light, hard, grcy-cuioured species called here candle coal. 

tCa'nnelf V- Obs. Sc. [a. h. canm~lcr.\ *To 
channel, to chamfer' (Jamieson). 

Cannel, -ell, var. Cankl, Obs., Sc. f. Candice. 
t Ca*nXiel-bone. Obs, Forms; 4-7 oanel-, 
5 oanolle-, 5-7 oaxuiell-, 6 caiuell-, 6-7oaiiell>, 
7 canal- , kannell-, oannel-. [f. cancl, hand, kenel 
*iieck’; see CannkljA .1 5, and Channel sb., 
whence also the foim Cuannkl-bone.] 

1 . The ‘neck-bone’: perh. properly the cervical 
vertebrae, which form the medullary canal. (But 
it is not easy to know in what sense early writers 
used it. Quotations cij^io, 1593. may belong to 
sense a ; and the Diet, explanations ol i7-i8th c. 
are of unceitain authority.) 

r 1369 CiiAucKR Dcthe BlauHche 943 Hyt [Iter neck] was 
white hinuihc htieglit, and pure flalte Wythouten hole or 
canel-boon. c iaso A nturs A rth. xl. 12 The squrd Kiuappes 
ill toe His canebbune .'ilUrK:, And cleuct his hchild cfene. 
>557 R, Arthur (CopUiid) iv. xxviii, Hix Kwerd kerued him 
unto his canell booiic. 1^3 Golding Ovids Met. ^84 [He] 
thruMt him through the place 111 which the neckc and .shoul- 
ders Joinc, He ground, and from Ids canncll-bone could 
starcely pull the st.-tke. 1656 Blouni Glossoi^r., Catintl 
bone, the Ncik or 'Miruat-boiie. i66a Evelyn tr. hreart's 
Anhit. 149 'I'he caniiel bone of the 'I nroat. 16;^ 96 Phil- 
Lirs, CanncLhone, the neck-bone or wind-pipe. 1791 Baii.ev, 
Canel-boney the Neck or 'I'hroat Bone, so named, because of 
iis resembling a Caiul. 

2 . The collar-bone or clavicle. 

c 1410 [see prec ] 1470 IIfnry Wallace v 823 Baith cannell 
bayne [ist ed. 1^70 collar- h.'ine] and schuldir blaid in twa, 
'rhrnuch the mid coU, the gud suerd gart he ga. 11^ 
Patten /lo*/. Scot. 47 (Jam.) The Lord© Hume, .had a fall 
from his horse, and buist so the cancll-bone of his neck, 
that he was f.iyiie to lx: caryed straii^ht to Edeiiborowe. 
1603 Holi AND Plutarch's Alor. 409 Ills cannell bone was 
broken which knilleth the two shoulders together in the 
forepart. s6ii Cotgh., Clavtculer, the kannclF bones, chan- 
ncll bones, iiccke-buiies, craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) fn>m the bottome of the throat vnto the too of the 
shoulder. 16^ Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. | 'J19. 61 The two 
.Shniilder-blacles (which the C.irincl-bones, called in bitds, 
furrvilae, that is little forks, couple to the (Jhesi) 

3 . ? The haunch- bone or ilium of an animal. 

f 1460 j. Kus&ell Jik. Nurture in Bahees Bk. (1868) 1^5 
Betwene I'e liyndur leggis [of he cony] breka ^ candle 
hoonc. 1610 Markham Master^, n. civii. 463 The vpper 
thigh bone gocih into the put of the Caniicl-oone. 

Caimel coal : see Cannel sb,'^ 

t Ca‘nnellat 6 i -elate, a. Arch, Obs. [After 

It. cattnellalo ‘ wrought hollow or chamfcrccl as a 
reed ’ i Florio), and F. cantu'U, pa. pplc. of canncler 
to channel or flute, ns canncler unc colonne ; cf. 
cannean fluting, and med.L. canellus thanncL 
('I'he number ol n\ and /'s is thus quite unBxed.) 
'I'he Fr. and It. words are taken as immediately 
connected with cannclla, canntUe, dim. of canna^ 
canne reed, cane, but P'. canmau can hardly be 
separated from OF. cancl, one of the forms of 
canal : see Canal, Channel.] Channelled, fluted. 

1673 Ray Trav. (1738) II. 359 They are canndlate, and 
there are now standing Rcventcen of them. 1676 F.Vernon 
in Phil. Tians. H- ji79 I'hese Pillars, .are cancllate. 

t Cannel-nau. Obs. 

1610 Markham Masterp, 11. xcviii. 389 Some canell naile, 
or other n.aile piercing the soale. 1639 T. Ds Grey CompL 
Horsem, 199 Ir your horse have gotten a sore foot by meanes 
of any cannell-nayle. 

Cannelure (kse neiiuj). Also 8 ouialare. 
[a. V, cannelwe groove, f. canncler to Channel.] 
A groove, fluting ; also called Cuannelube. 

Hence Oa’nnelured a., grooved, fluted. 

>755 Gentt Mag. XXV. ia8 The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; its canalures or ribs, which serpentize, are 
crossed by circular lines. i 865 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 350 Th« 
hinder cnnnclure of the bullet. s88i Gbeknbr Gun 153 Swiss 
long-range cannelured bullets. 

I) Cannequin (kee nekin). [a. F. cannequin 
* Pg. cancqtiim, Sp. caniqui.l A kind of while 
cotton cloth from the East Indies. 

1847 in Crajo ; and in mod. Diets. 

Canner (kx noj). [f. Can z/.s 4- -bb^ ; cf. Can- 
ned.] One who cans meat, fish, frait, etc. 


MN. H. Bmnoo PW. Paper Cemoe iso The cennen 
take a large portion of the best peaches. 1878 Rdbinsm's 
JRMtome ^Lit Sept tjfi/a A canner of tomatoes. Mod. 
Newspaper, Fifteen minion lobsters are annually used by 
the Maine canners. 

CamiePJ (ksen^ri). [f. at prec. -BBT.] A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

1879 iCcho 18 OcL 1/5 The salmon canneries in Oregon. 
1880 Libr. Umsv. K newt XI. 47 (Oreeim) 7'he first (salmon] 
cannery was established in 1868 by Mr. Hume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -ess, obs. 8c. forms of Canvas. 
Cftnnet (kx-net). Her, [a. F. canette, dim. of 
cane duck ] A duck, borne as a charge^ withput 
feet or bill. 

Cannibal (kxntbfil). Forms: 6-8 oanibal, 
6-7 caniball(a, oannlball, 7 oannabal, 7- can- 
nibal. fin i6ih c. pi. Canibalcs, a. Sp. Canihalcs, 
originally one of the forms of the ethnic name 
Carib or Caribes, a fierce nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been anthro- 
pophagi, and from whom the name was subse- 
quently extender! as a descriptive term. 

ProfcHxor J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, has pointed out 
that I, n, r interchange diolectally in American Ismguages, 
whence the v.iriant forms Cauiba, Cunbe, Galibi : and that 
Columbus's first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Canibales, explained as ‘ los de Caniba 
or Canima ‘ ; when he landed on Hayii, he heard the name 
of the people a<<CapibfsatiA. their county ; the latter 
was afterwards identified with Puerto Rico, named by the 
.Spaniards Msla de Carib*, * which in some islands ’, Colum- 
bus says, *they call Caniba, but^ in Haytt Carib'. Ap- 
parently, however, it was only foreigners who made a place- 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo {Hist 
Gen. II viii.i signihes * brave and oaring*, wiih which 

Prof. Trumbull compares the Tupi caryba ' superior man, 
hero. vir'. Caub-an is app. another variant sran'^-oM ; cf. 
Gaiibt above-mentioned. 

Columbus's notion on hearing of Caniba was to associate 
the name with the Grand Khan, whose dominions he be- 
lieved to be not far distant ; he held ' que Caniba no es otra 
cosa sino la gente del Gran Can *. To connect the name with 
Sp. can. It. caste. L. canis dog, was a later delusion^ enter- 
tained by Geraldini, Bp of San Domingo, 1521-5; it natu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the i6th c., and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form camtbal in 
association with the sense anthrobophagi. See Prof. Tnun- 
bull's aiticle, in N. 4 Q. Scr. v. iV. 171.] 

1 . A man (/jr/. a savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 
per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 

>553 I^UKN Treat New Ind. (tr. Sebastian Munster Ct>r- 
utog. 15) Arb, 30 Columbus . . sayled toward y* South, and 
at y* length came to the Ilandes of the Canihals. And 
because he came thetheroii theSundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the ibind . Dominica . . Insula Crucis. . 
was also an llande of the Canib.'iles. — Decades New 
World (tr. Peter Mart)r is «0 *• (Arb.yw The w’>lde imd 
myscheuous people adieu Caniliales or Caril)cs, which 
were accustomed to eate nianncs flesshe (and called of the 
uide writers Anthropophagi) . . Vexed with the incursions 
of these manhuntyng Canibales. 1584 K. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, II ix, Km to the Anthropophagi and Canibals. 
>594 df* Davis Seaman's Seer. 11. (1^) 13 The Canibals of 
America flye the presence of men 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1 iii. 
143 'I'he Canihals that each others eate. 1661 IIickkr- 
iNGiLL Jamaica 76 Thence they are call’d Canbs, or Canni- 
bals. 1679 Establ. Test x8 'llie fierce CannibMs of the 
West Indies. 1748 Anson Very. 111 vii. (ed. 4) 480 The ne- 
cessity of turning c.'iniiibal. 177a Priestley Nat 4 Rert. 
Relig. (1782) III. 50 M Voltaire .. represents the Tews as 
canibals. 185a Tii. Ross tr. Hnmholdt's Trav. III. 314 
Geruldiiii, who sought to Latinire .all barbarous denomina- 
tions, recognized in the Cannibals the manners of dogs 
Uanes). 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 67 Nearly all blacks 
believe the whites to be cannibals. 

b. fg. (sometimes iorinei ly as a strong term of 
abuse lor ' bloodthirsty savage ’). 

Foxe 1684) III. 7 M (On Boner’s TOrtraJt) 

This Cannibal in three years space 1' wo hundred Martyrs 
slew. itt3 biiAKs. 3 l/en. CJ, v. v 61 Butchers and vil- 
lames, bloudy Canihalles, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
timely erupt. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 559 Such are his carnall 
cardiiiah, Or rather bloudy caniltals. 1845 .Stodpart in 
Kncycl. Metrop. 11847) I. 159/1 'I'he late Mr, Windham, an 
accomplished scholar . . whom Mr. Tooke calls . . a * canni- 
bal and * a cowardly assassin*, i860 Emerson Cond, Life 
vii. Wks. (Bohn) |[. 430 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2 . An animal that pieys on its own species. 

1796 Morsk Amer. Geog, 1 . 696 'I'he shark and great black 

stingrayi are in.satiable cannibals. x88i Darwin Earth 
Worms 1. They [worms] are cannibals. 

8 . attrzL Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty. 

1996 Nasiie SaJfroH Walden 120 Me is such a vaine Ba- 
siIisco..ft swanneth invite Canniball words. 1607 Chap- 
man Bussy IT A mb. Plays 1873 II. 58 To feedeThe rauenous 
Wolfe of thy most Canibal valour, a 1694 Tillutson Serm, 
xeix. (1743) VI. 1501 They have the face to complain of the 
cannibal laws, ana bloody persecutions of the church of 
England. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 210 To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites. 1833 Macaulay /list. Eng. HI. xiv. 
4m 'I'he stmt poets portioned out all his joints with can- 
nibal ferocity. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 940/1 He [the slurike] 
is a caimibaf bird. 

Cannibale'aa, a, rare. In 7 oannlbB'lllan. 
[f. prec. + -KAN, -IAN.] « Canntbalto. 

i6m Carew ComuHtU 340, His Canniballian fellowes. 
ite BlaeFw, Mag. LVII. 59 His cannibalean majesty. 

Cannibalio (kxnibx'lik), a. [f. as prec. <«- -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cannibal. 
1^7 Dickens Piehw. (184a) I. 413 The fat youth gave a 


oAMTnate 


teml-caimihallc leer at Ma Weller. aiAA^Maef, Cksm. 
juucviLPiemumofcaiimbelkpMtry. OmBuxmWkai 
does Hist, Teaek f its In this worse cannitalic styli. 
0uillbllll8]l (kx'nibAli/), a. [f. tm prec. -f 
-I8H.] Savouring of cannibaliiiii. 

i8{37 New Month. Moff. XLIX. sae It is rather e oennl- 
baluh proceeding. tMgPowibiL^Cr/mtion egt 'The poor 
fellow would be borrifid at die cannibalish euggestioii. 
Cumitelimn (kx-nibftlis'm). ff. as prec. •f 
•lair.J The practice of eating the flesh of one’s 
fellow-creatures, ffg. Bloodthiraty barbarity. 

1796 ButKE Regie. Pemet 1. Wka VllL 177-8 By caimi- 
baJism, I mean their devouring, aa a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they have mur* 
dered. 1804 D Isbabu Cur, Lit, Dk. Bnckhm. (i866> 3ie 
The political cannibalism of the mob. 1879 Wallace 
^ vr/rA/.v. 03 Cannibalism is., practised in most of the tribss. 

CanaiDaliBtio Ckxtnibftli*stlk), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -I8T 4 -1C.] Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism. Hence dMaltell'stloollj aav. 

tWgs FmseFs Mag, XLIII. 476 Th^ see Englishmen .. 
pugnacious, intemperate and cannibalistic. 1884 Pall Mail 
Budget 22 Aug. 97/x Badgers art equally cannifaelisdc. 
1851 H. Melvillb Whale x. 55 Queequey was General 
Washington cannihalUstically developed. 
Caiiniba*lil7. rate, [see -ITT. 1 - C ANNiBALTBir. 

S796 Monthly Mag. 1 . 994 Cannibality, or man-eating, 
has always existed as a condition and practice of mankind. 

Caanibally (kx'nibdli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 
-LT ^.1 After the manner of a cannibal. h^hoJig. 

HAKS. Cor, IV. V. 900 And hee had bin Canslw^ 

S 'uen, hee might haue boyld and eaten him too. 1700 d 
ATHEa Magn, Chr. 11. App. (1859) 194 To have cannibally 
devoured one another. 

t Ca'imibe, a. Obs. [Conjectured by some to 
be for F. cant/ or its OF. dim. c/inivet.] 
c 14S0 Palleui. on Hush. 1. 1x57 Showe forth also the can- 
nibe knyves lite In plantcs yonge a branch awaie to uke. 
Cannie: see Canny. 

Canniki&t oamldB (kx-nlkin). Forma : 
6-9 oanni-, oani-, 7 canna-, 9 oanakiii. [dim. f. 
Can : cf. lyx^.kanneken, Extg. mannikin, panni- 
kin, and see -kin.] A small can or drinking vesieL 
1570 Leg, Bp. St. Andrew in Sc. Poems i 6 th C. 18. 2x3 
(Jam.) Carrusc, and hald the cannikin klynclene. >604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 71 And let me the Caiinakin clinke, 
clinke. [1638 li exham Dm. Dkt,Kanneken, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse ] Gentt Mag. XXXIV. 89 And cUnk 
the cannikin here l>elow. 1845 Browning Flight Duchess 
xvi. I When the liouor's out why clink the cannikin T *849 
Blackw. Mag. l.XvI. 570 With a canikin of mm. 
b. slang, (see quota.) 

t688 K. Holme Armoury 111. Ui. I 68 Cemnikin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. E Diet. Cant. Crew. 

Cannily (kx nlli), adv. Sc. (and north, dial.) 
[f. Canny a. + -ly ‘i.] Sagaciously, skilhilly, pru- 
dently ; cautiously, blily ; gently, softly; comlort* 
ably, etc. (see various senses of Canny). 

1636 Rutherford Lett, Ixix. fi86a) I. 178 'Those who can 
t.nke that crabbed tree hand.somely upon their back and 
fasten it ou cannily, riioll find it such a burden os wings to 
a bird, a x66a Baillie Lett (1775) I. 147 (Jam.) He has .. 
carried himself far more canuily than any of that side, a tydi 
Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 3B(> Steering cannily thro’ life. 
1816 Scott Antig. xxvu. Step lightly and cannily. — BL 
Divarf vii. 1839 Cumorld, 4 Wutm. Dialt^. 18 Sae we 
dud varra connoly. 1866 Kingsley Htrew, xv. 199, 1 told 
iny story os cannily as 1 could. 

CannineBB (kxnin^s). Sc. [f. as prec. 4 
-NESa.] Sagacity, skilfnlness, prudence, cautious- 
ness : gentleness, quietness. 

a x6te Bah.i ie Lstt. (1775) 11 . 99 (Jam.) When the canni- 
nettfi of Rothes had brought in MontrohC to our party. 1878 
P. Bayne Purit. Rev, iii. 8x Native Scotch prudence and 
canniness. 


*t*Caimi]iff, vbl. sb.^ Obs. [£. Can v.^ 4 -inoI.] 
Being able, Aility. 

0X353 Bradford Whs. (Parker Soc.) IL 98 (D.) Why 
woulcTl not but because 1 could not? I mean because my 
canning is taken away by sin. 1615 T. Adams White Dev. 
38 Cunning served his turn when canning did no good. 

CannULjg (kx nig), vbl. sb.t^ [f. Can v.^ + 
-INO I.] 1 ne preserving of meat, tish, fruit, etc., 

by scaling up in cans or tins ; tinning. 

1871 in Sacramento Weehly Union 94 heb. 6 (Hoppe). 
1879 Echo 18 Oct. lA In canning, every precaution Is used 
to secure the native freshness and (lavour of the article pre- 
served 188a Standard 10 Feb. 3^3 The ‘canning ’ of the 
vast shoals of salmon. 

attrib, 1883 Fisheries Ecchib. CataL (ed. 4) 159 Thistle 
Haddie Canning and Curing Company. 1884 Harped s 
M^. July 397/9 The canning house. 

Cannion, variant of Canion, Obs, 

t Ca'nnipers. Obs. Corrupted f. Callipbbs. 

1707 J. Mortimer Hush.^J.) 'The square is t^en by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers clapped to the side of a tree, 
mea.suring the disLance between them. S 7 a 5 Bradley Fasn, 
Dut. 8.V. Felling, A pair of cannipers. 

Cannlster, obs. form of Canistbr. 

Cannoa, oannoe, obs. flf. Canob. 

Gannon (kx ndn), sb.^ Also 6 (ohanon), 6-8 
oanon. [In j6th c. also canon, cannoun, sl 
F. canon (14th c. in Litlrrf)-Pr. canon, Cat. canl, 
Sp. cahon, It. cannone, lit. * great tulre, barrel *, 
augm. f. canna, canne Canb, reed, pipe, tube. 
The spellings canon and cannon occur side hj 
side down nearly to 1800, though the latter ia 
the more frequent after e ibte.] 
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CANiro]tmY. 


fl. A tube, a cylindrical bore. Ods, 

1588 Lucai Tartaglim's Artt Shooting 30 How Ions the 
canon or concauitie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
bee. 1604 .E.G, D* A cotta* s Hist. Indies v. ix. 353 A xn^l 
canon of cri.itall, in length half a foote. x6xx Cotcr., Tret- 
JectoirSt the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell. x6i6 
SuRFU & Markh. Conntr. Farm 358 You must make fast 
the foresoid Canon of the said barke of the new branch. 

2. A piece of ordnance ; a gun or hre-nrm of a 
sire which retjoires it to be mounted for firing. 
(The leading current sense.) 

The following vvicties are mentioned in the x6th-i7t}i c. : 
Canon Royally height 8^ in. ; shot 66 lbs. Lemon,, height 
8 in. ; shot 60 lbs. Canon Sarfentine, height 7k in. ; snot 
lbs. Bastard Canon, height 7 in. ; shot 41^ 1 m. Demy 
Canon, height 6| in.; shot 30^ los. Canon Fetro, height 
6 in. ; shot Ib^ 

For the various ancient forms of cannon or great ^ns, see 
Aspic, Basiusk, Bastard, Carthoun, Culvkrin, DraciON, 
Falcon. Faixtonet, Saker, Serpentine, Siren, etc. 

15x5 '\. Magnus in State Fa/ers (1836) IV. 325. 5 gret 
gonnes of brasse called cannons, besides sondery other mw- 
cons. 15M £arl Shrewsbury ibid. V. 441 To sende unto 
'l^nmowthe. .a cannon, a Baker, etc. 1570 Levins A/omi/. 
163 A chanon, gunne, tormenti genus. 1573 Dium. Occur- 
rents (1833) 310 Thrie houlkis of liigland, laduiiit with ane 
cannone rycll, four siiigill cannounis . . with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. x6oo Shak.s. A. V. J.. 11. 
viL 153 'I'hen, a Soldier . . Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth. 16^ K. Grimston Siege of 
Ostend 189 Canons of wood, afadom long, with great bandcs 
of Yron. 1633 T. Stapforo Pac. Hib. xvi. (1821) 387 An 
other Cannon was brought up, and planted by the T)emy- 
cannon. 1703 Stanhope Parapkr. I. 18 'I'hey march dire< tly 
up to the mouth of the loaded Canon. 1750 Beawes Lex 
Slercat, (1^52^ 83a Iron Bars, Cannon.s, and Bullets. 1858 
Greener Gunnery qj Mr. Na.smyth, whose monster cannon 
. .was to astonish the whole world. 1864 H. JoNFS Holiday 
Fake* r a 19 'l*he Irishman's recipe^ for a cannon * Take a lung 
hole, and pour some brass round it 

b. Also eoUtet. ( « ‘ artillcTy, ordnance ’), and pi. 
•s»» Shaks. I Hen. IV. 11. iii. 56 lliou hast talk’d . Of 
Basiliskes, of Canon, Culuerin. 1666 Pepy.9 Diary (1870) 
111. 495 In the trial every one of the great mins, the whole 
cannon of seven . . broke in pieces. 1760 Keysleits Trav. 

I. 184 The largest cannon here are about fifty pounders. 
1833 Tennyson Charge IJ. Brigade lii, Cannon to right 
of them. Cannon to left of them. Cannon in front of them 
Volley'd and thunder'd. 

O. Phrase. 

a x6m Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scofl v. (1650 aio He was 
apprehended, and by sentence of the Council of War con* 
demned to ride the Cannon. 

3. J/eeh. a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a slialt, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of tlie 
shaft, b. The perforated barrel of a watch-key, 

4. A smooth round hit. Also cannon-bit. 

xsg 6 .Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 37 Could manage fair His 
Btubborne steed with curbed canon but. 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Husb. 1. ii, (1668' 24 A sweet smooth Cannon bit, with 
■ plain watering chain. 16x7 — Caval. 11. 50 The first byt 
a horse should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 1617 
J. Lane Squire's T. 273 The bitt, a canon bytt. 

5. The part of a bell by which it is suspended ; 
also called the ear. See also Canon ^ 14. 

187a Kllacombk Be/lr 0/ Ch. i 4 The ear or cannon on ils 
top or crown, by which it is hung . . in the lower. 

6. An empty zinc retort ; see quot. 

1871 Trans, Atner, Inst. Mining Eng. I. 74 Beneath the j 
retorts is placed a row of six so-called cannons to break the 
heat. 

7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player’i ball 
is made to bit one of the other balls in such a 
way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called carambole and carrom, of which cannon ap- 
pears to be a perversion ; probably influenced by the notion 
of a 'heavy shot'.) 

18311 KENTFiKi.D/^i 7 /iar</x i6Canons. .constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiards. 1844 Maruon Billiards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards. X830 rHACKKHAY Fendennis 
xxiii, * 1 wish to the douse your wife was dead.* * So do I. 
That’s a cannon by Jove.’ 1863 Miss Braudon J. March- 
mont II. i. 3, 1 am afraid bhe’ll never make a cannon. 
187a Black Adx>. Fhaeton xi. 157 Even when be got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallness of the balls caused him to 
fail entirely. 

b. Itransf. [The date is early.] 

1806-7 J* Beresfobd Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. ii. 
Briskly stooping to pick up a lady’s fan when two other 
gentlemen are doing the same, and so making a cannon 
with your head against both of theirs. 

8 . altrih. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. vii. 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes. a x668 Davenant Siege 
Rkodts Poems (1673) 40 With smoke of Cannon-Clouds. 
1W3R. Buchanan Master of Mine I. xiL 175 Gusts, fitful I 
though terrible — very cannon blasts of air. 

0. Comb.,^ as cannon boret -breechf -hullety -cast- 
ing, -fever, flash, -mouthy fodder^ -reek, -smoke ; 
cannon-hot, -moulded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs. ; 

^ cannon-roared pa. pple. ; oaDnon-olook, a can- 
non with a burning-glass so fixed over the vent as 
to fire the priming on the sun's reaching the meri- 
dian ; oajmon-fly (see quot.) ; oannon-lock, a 
contrivance for explc^ing the charge of a cannon ; 
oannon-metal, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
cannon-mouth, the mouth of a cannon-bit ; can- 
non pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel; oannou-royal (see sense i) ; oannon- 


stove, a itove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar. See also Cannon-ball, -basket, etc. 

1633 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. f 64 So cl^r from dan- 
ger, that . . a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the *Cannon.britch. 1603 ist Pi. Jeronimo in flazl. Dods- 
ley IV. 38a Spleens big as a *cannon*bullet. 1714 Watts 
Logic I, ii. I 4 It is slow when compared with a cannon- 
bullet. 1833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 381 That . . exciting sensa- 
tion known to military men by the name of the *cannon- 
fever. i860 Hawthorne Masdi. Faun xxix. aap The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. 1767 T. Best Art of 
Anghr^^KeA. a) 114 The Oak A>k, WtRMCOck, *Canon or 
Down hill fly. 17^ G- Smith Laborat. J I. 207 The oak-fly. 
Some call this . . tne cannon-fly. 1567 in T y tier H ist. ScotL 
(1864)111.264 Knox thundereef out. .*cannon-hot against her, 
1631 Davenant 11. xxxv, Deep *Cannon Mouth’d 
experienc’d Hounds. x88a F. Britten WaXck tjf Ctockm. 178 
A long boss or pipe called the *cannon pinion. The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. 1398 Barret Tkeor. !V arres 
V. iii. 134, 5000 Quintals or Centcnaircs of "Cannon powder. 
1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in nieale, but now corned and made .stronger 
and called Canon curne powder. 1599 Nashb Lent. Stuffe 
(18711 91 When the fame of the king of fishes was *canoii- 
roared in her ears. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 147 My 
new order ribbon : it is not in itself beautiful, but it be- 
LOines so when "cannon-smoked. 

Ca‘1121011, sb.^ [Cf Canion (also spelt can- 
non), and Cannon j^.I] A cylindrical or sausage- 
like curl, propeily hoiizontaf, like the canions of 
breeches. Wence Cannon curls. 

exSoo Mem. Mary Sotnet'tnlle iii. (1873) 41 He wore a 
powdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 1857 
Ijeo. Eliot Sc. Cleric. Life^ Janet's Repent, v. ai8 With 
. . sandy hair, which was this morning arranged in toller 
cannon curls than usual. Ibid. li. 190 Old lawyer Pittman’s 
daughters with cannon curls surmounted with large hats. 

CA'IUIOII, V. [I. the sb. ; cf. It. cantwttare.'] 

1 . intr. 'To discharge a cannon, irons. T o can- 
nonade. 

169X Luttrei.l Brief R el. (1857) II. 170 To learn and use 
I the art of canooning and boiiioarding. 1693 Mem. Ct. 

Teckely 1. 43 At break of day they began to Cannon the 
I Imperialists. sMg .Spectator 7 Jan. 5 He must .. cannon 
I them into material civilization. 

2 . Billiards. To play one’s ball so as to make 
a Cannon vsee sense 7). Also (of the ball), to strike 

I and rebound. 

1844 Maruon Billiards tt Any bungler can canon full 
upon a hall. 1839 J- I'ANg IVana. India 114 He cannoned 
all over the table, went in oft' the red and while. 1864 
Spectator 531 The art of cannoning as it were, against the 
niiseMhlc, the ball uhimately meant to strike tne great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennett & Cav. Billiards 225 If the spot- 
white is cannoned on full, the balls will be lelt together, 

d. trans. To strike with rebounding collision 
(prop, laterally or obliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

1864 Vamb^hy 7 V/*r. C. Asia 197 Our beads were con- 
tiniully Lunnoning each other like balls on a billiard table, 
b. intr. (^with vanous preps.) 
xStx Daily News 25 Mur., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 1879 F. I’oLLOK Sport Brit. Burrnah 
1 . tit He fa blind beat] used to get loose and rnn up the 
first tree against which he cannoned. 1880 Miss BRAnnoN 
Just as tarn xvii. 106 Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates. 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon. 

Cannonade (ksenonF' d), sb. [f. Cannon sb. 
-h-ADE : cf. It. cannonata, Sp. caBonada (Minsheu).] 

A continued discharge of cannon ; an attack with 
cannon. 

1633 Fleckno Trav. xa Your young gallants of the time. . I 
talk of nothing but rarnpards and parapats, niusqiielads . . 
and canonads. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 111 . viii. 96 A 
furious canunade. 1776 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) 1 . 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade. 1837 Carlyle tr. Rev. 111 . v. vi. 2^ Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. X84X Elfhins ione Hist. Ind. 1 1 . 1 13 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 
fig. 1878 Huxley Fhysiogr. 167 A cannonade, more or 
less sliarp, is constantly kept up against the coa<>t. 
b. humorously : at billiards. 

*844 Disraeli Coningsby xii. Where the echoing balls de- I 
noted the sweeping hazard or the cflfective cannonade. 

Cannonade (ka?non/i dl, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To batter or attack with cannon ; to dis- 
charge cannon against. 

0x670 Sir j. Turner Mem. (1829) 68 Da. Leslie .. can- 
nonading thcroyall troops, when they came in view of him. 
X790 BkArsoN Nav. 4 Mil. Mem, 221 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. X7^ Monthly Rev. XVTI. 569 Let 
fresh cities he cannonaded into rubbish. 

2 . intr. T’o discharge cannon continuously. 

XToa Lond. Gaz. No. 3829/3 The Enemy cannonaded all 
day. X84X ElphiniiIone Hist. Ind. II. 443 After cannonad- 
ing for three days, .he ordered a general assault. 
fig. x886 PiiEi PS Burglars in Far. I. 9 The omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded through, .the streets. 

Cannona’dinfif, vbl. sb. The action of the 
prec. vb. ; the sustained discharge of cannon. 

X704 E. Whitaker in Camden Soc. Mhc. ( x 88 t ) 46 Adini- 
rail Byng, who commanded the cannonading, 1777 Watson 
Philip II ( x 830‘ 245 He began a brisk cannonnoing. 
fg. X876 Morley Crit. Misc., Byron ^30 No. .polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpable darkness of 
error. 

Ca'imonarchy. [cf. anarchy, etc.] Govern- 
ment by cannon ; usurpation supported by cannon. 

X84X Mrs. Core Crcx7ti8(k>)79 (Hoppe) The greatest des- 
potism of modem times— -the cannonarchy oT Napoleon, 


1884 Atiantte Monthly May 623 Oor constitutional polity 
would give way to a cannonarchy. 

Cannon-baill. [See Ball sb.^ 5.] 

1. A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 
cannon. (Also collect, and as fl.) 

1663 Butler Hud, i. ii 67a Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
X704 Lond Com. No. 4077/s Colonel Fox wa.s killed with a 
Cannon-Ball. X704 Collect. Vey. 4 b Trav. 111 . 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball. X848W, K. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hut. Ten K 
11 . 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. Hist. A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

x8s8 Sat. Rev, 30 Oct. siys l^c amendment , . which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was carried [in x85a) 
with only fifty dissentient voices — the celebrated ' cannon- 
balls ’. 

2. Cannon-ball fYuit, the globular woody fruit 
of a South American tree, Louroupita guianensis 
(N. O. Lecytkidcuem) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

X839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 381/z Cannon-ball tree. x866 
Treas. Bot. 34a T'he Cannon-ball fruit : its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fresh is of an agree- 
able flavour. X885I ..Auv Brassey The Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecythiducess . . was 
the so-called * Cannon-ball tree '. 


t Ca'nnoxi-ba'sket. Obs. A gabion. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1703' 1 1, viii. 41a The Govem- 
our . . brought away their Cannon Ua.skets, and many Armes. 
x6^ Duuard Gate Lat. Uni. § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
bchinde Canon-ba.skcts (filled with earth). 1687 J. Richards 
Jouru. Siege of Jiuda 10 Cannon- Ba-skel^ and baggols were 
brought to the Tower, in order to the raihing a Battery. 

Cannon-bit: see Cannon sb. 4. 

Ca'nnon-bo ne. [t Cannonji^.^ as being tubc- 
or reed-shaped ; in F. canon.] T'he single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

x8^ Sir C. Dell Hand 92 When we look in fiont, instead 
of the four metacarpal bones, we see one strong bone, the 
cannon bone. X854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 11865) H- syi The 
single bone [of ox], railed ' cannon-bone ’, which articulates 
with both these carp.'il bones, docs not answer to the single 
'cannon-bone ’ in the horse, nut to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 
400 These are anchylosed together in the adult, and foiiii a 
si^le mass which is known as the ' canon-bone’. 

CfauilOlied (ksenond), a. [f. Cannon jA + 
Furnished with cannon. 

2869 M Arnold South. Right vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar's cannon’d steep O’erfrowiis the wave. 

Cannoneer ck^nonl^ i). Also 6- oannonier. 
[a. F. canonnier - It. cantwntere, Sp. caBonero, 
i’g. canhoneifO'. ste Cannon and -eeh.! 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and 
firing of a cannon ; a gunner. 

xs6a Act 5 hAiz. v. ft la (iunners, commonly called Canon- 
eers. 2590 Mariowf ^nd pt. Tamburl. ill. iii. ad fin., I'o 
luive our cannoneers from musket-shot, xsox Garrard - 4r/ 
IVarre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie. 2674 Wallis 
in Kigaiid Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 588 Practical cannon- 
eers .find the random of a bullet very diftcicnt from the 
parabola. 2795 in N icohis Disp. Aelson (1846) VI I. Intrud. 
77 Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Ing. Ill, 244 T'he Irish cannoneers sto^ 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Carnionee’ring vbl. sb., management of 
cannon ; cannonading. 

27^ Bdbkk Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 31 The present per- 
fection of gunnery, cannonccring, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of aitificial. .cruelty. 

t Ca'Xinonery. Obs. Also 7 canonrie. [cf. 
¥. cannontire = Sp. caBonera.] See quot. ; also a 
loop-hole to shoot out at. 

1*59 ®. Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss. 249 Caunontra, a 
Spanish word, and is the place or roqme where the C'annon 
is placed in a bulwarke.j Ibid. v. ii. 130 Make the Can- 
noncrics that they may shout from aTOue. 26x2 Flokio 
Casamatta, a casaniat, a canonrie. 

Ca'iinoning, vbl sb. [f. Cannon v. -»--ino 1 .] 

1 . The discharge of cannon ; the noise of this 
discharge ; any similar action or its noise. 

1607 Brewer Lingua 1. i. (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts. 2692 [see Cannon r. 1].^ 

2 . The making a cannon at billiards ; a coming 
into violent collision. 

2864 [see Cannon v. a]. 2882 Times 14 Feb. 4/2 In riding 
for gates, .there wa.s crowding and cannoning. 

Ca nnon-proof, sb. and a. [sec I’ROOF.] 

A. sb. Impenetrability to cannon-shot; safety 
from cannon ; cannon-proof armament. 

260s CoRNWALiYFs Kss. II. xxix. (1631) 42 Put him in a 
Casile by Cannen pronfc well guarded. 26x2 Bkaum. & Fl. 
King 4 No K. iii. li, If 1 might stand still in cannon-proof, 
and have fame full upon me, 1 would refuse it. 

B. adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot ; proof 
against cannon. 

26U G. Hughes Saints Losse 37 H’" canon-proofe, and a 
wall impregnable? 2667 Earl*Orkkhy State Lett. (1743) 
II. 322, 1 endeavour to make my batteries at Kingsale can- 
non proof. 2693 Lond. Gaz. No. 3100/4 The Lodgment on 
the Right was made Cannon proof. 

Cannonry (kte-ndiiri). [f. Cannon sb, + -bt : 
cf. musketry, gunnery.] 

1 . Discharge of cannon, cannonading. 

2839-40 W. Irving IVolfert’s K. H855) 157 Their columns 
were ripped up by cannonry. 2873 Drowning Red Cott. 
Nt. Cap 114 llad not the dreadful cannonry drowned all. 
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2. ArtillefT» cannon collectively. 

I05S Mrs. Brownimo Cota Cuidi ii, Lonf Uva the 
Duke f~how roared the caonooryl 
8. nonci-usi, Cannoneen at a force. 
s8t6 Ruskin Cranm WildOlivf aio You may have to call 
youraclvea * Cannonry * instead of chivalry. 

Ca’nfton-Bhot. [see Shot sb.] 

1. The shooting or discharge of a cannon. 

s6o6 Hierom iVks. I. 46 If Hee had done it by cannon 
shot. 1876 Bancroft Hiit. C/,S, IIL xiiL 199 'Iriple lino 
was formed, out of roach of cannon-shot. 

2 . Ammunition shot from a cannon ; iballs or 
other * shot ' for a cannon. 

IMS S11AKH. I f/eH. III. iii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot. i6m 
Urquhakt RabelaiM 1. xxxvii, These are cannon-shot. 1687 
Land. Gan, No. 9382/6 Ply'd with Bombs and Cannon-shoL 
1871 Joaquin Miller Songs /ra(y (1878) X19 The hail like 
cannon-shot struck the sea 

8. The distance a cannon will throw a ball ; the 
range of a cannon. 

1580 Sir R. Bingham in S/onsor's IVJks. (Grosart) I. 463, 
I entered the harbour . . within canon shotte of the fortress. 
ijoa Lend, Giu, No 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
Town. 1790 Bbatson aW. ^ Mil. Mom. (1804) 397 To 
approach within cannon-shot. 

Oannopy, Caimowve,ob8. ff. Canopy, Canob. 
CannoB, variant of Canous a. Ohs. 

Cannot the oidinaiy modem way of 

writing can not : see Can v. 
il Cannula (kae’niifl&). Also {incorrectly) 

canula. [a. L. cannula * small reed or pipe*, 
dim. of canna (q.v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instru- 
ment introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of duid. 

1684 tr. Boat's More. Compit. xiv. 484 Let a Cannula be 
made of a Linncn Rag besmear'd with White Wax. S 7 M'’ 
64 Smbllib Midw{f. 1. 999 Blowing into the mouth with a 
silver canula so as to expand the lungs. 1866 Flint 
Princ. <V Pract. Med. (1880) 148 A canula or hollow needle 
introduced into the chest. 1876 Fostrb Pkys. 11. iv. ^1879) 
378 When a ureter is divided, .and a cannula inserted. 

Ca'nnnlar, a. [f. prcc. -i- -ah.] Of the form 
of a cannula, tubular. 

i8a3 H. H. Wilson /'K(rx. (1864) 111 . 386 A sort of canular 
trocliar. 1847 in Craig. 

CaunnlatOf -ated, a. Also oanu-. [f. as 
prec. + -ATB + -ED.] a. Made of a tubular shape, 
tubular; b. Channelled or grooved. 

Bonot’t Merc. Compit. viii. 288 Putting a cannu- 
latcd Catheter into the Wound. 1707 Sloanr Jamaica 1 . 171 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. sj^5 Kllis in Phil. 
Trans. LXVI a A regular cannulatecf appearance on the 
surface. 1803 Mod. Jml. XIV. 49oThecanulated catheter. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lox„ CannnlaiOt tubular. 

t Ca*xinille. ? Ohs. In 8 oanule. [ad. L. 
cannula : see above.] A minute canal or channel. 

17x8 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXX. 89^ 1 find one Canulo 
entiing the Bone from the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery. 

Canny (kse'ni\ a. Sc. Also in north Eng. 
dial, oouuy. [A comparatively modem word: 
not found before 1 7th c. App. f. Can v. in sense 

* to know how, be able *, or the derived Sc. sb. 
Can, ‘knowledge, skill’ +- t: cf. Sw. kunnig. 
Canny f conny^ thus originally was nearly 
nand^ cunning in its primary sense. But it has 
developed an extensive scries of meanings, two or 
three of which are in common use in Eng. literature 
to denote qualities considered characteristically 
Scotch. It is also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as Lancashire and the Humber, 
but in senses more or less distinct from the Scotch.] 

1 . Knowing, sagacious, judicious, prudent ; wary, 
cautious. Sc. arch. 

1617 Rutherford Loit. Ixxxiii. (x869) I. 9x9 Men's canny 
wisdom, who. in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel, a i66x Ibid. 1. xL 
(Jam.) 1 trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ; — he giveth him no 
handling or credit ax66a Baillir Lott. (1775) II. 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way, a wholesome purgation, a 17^ Ramsay Pooms 
(x8oo) 11 . 956 Ye gales that . . please the canny boatman. 

b. esp. Cautious in worldly matters, worldlv- 
wise, shrewd, having a constant eye to the main 
chance. (A somewhat sneering application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to ‘a low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which southern people 
are pleased to attribute to their northern kinsfolk’ 
{Chambers' JrnlX Perh. from Scott’s use. 

1816 Scott Antiq, xxxviii, * If ye’ll let me hear the ques- 
tion,' said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 

* rU tell you whether I’ll answer it or no.' i8eii Miss Yoncb 
Camoos 11, vii. m Starving out the English, as the 
canny Scotch had so often done. 1870 Lowell Study H^isseU 
X45 It fthe Hohenzollem] was an able and a canny house, 
a Scotch version of the word able, which implies thrift ana 
an eye to the main chance. sM MoLaaooK Myg. Brain 33 
As they say in canny Scotland. 

i* 2 . Cunning, artful, wily. Sc. Obs. or arch. 
aMa Bailub Loti. (1775) if. 67 (Jam.) Mr. Marshall .. 
by canny conveyance, got a sub-committee nominate accord- 
1 m to hiB mind.—Vinea. Herle, &c. . .teeing us excluded by 
Marshal’s cunning, would not join. 1794 Ritbon Se. Songs 


1. ado (Jam.) Well dom the canny kimmer kai» They gar Urn 
acuds gM glibber down. 

8. Skiliul, clever, * cunning’ (in the old tense). 
Canny wifi : * wise woman , midwife (Fr.ySrmNid 
Mgv); hence canny manunti moment of child- 
birth. Sc. arch. 

1768 Roaa Hotoomre (17^) 15 (Jam.) [They] did with care 
the cannv knack impait Unto dimr baima. 1790 Shirrsfs 
P armtooiSiJam.) A skilly wif^ourpariBh howdy; Whadid 
her jobs sae freely canny. 1810 Ciomex Rom. NUksdaio 
Smgkjy^. 333 (Jam.) When the pangs of the mother seised 
his beloved wife, a servant was orderad to fetch the cannie 
wife who lived across the Nith. itxg Scorr Guy M. i, ' Ye’U 
be come In the cannie moment I'm thinking.' 
t4. Supematurally wise, endowed with occult 
or magical power. Sc. Obs. 

1768 Ross Rock it Ufoo pickU Tow (Jam.) She eras ne'er 
ca'd chancy, but canny and sUm. b8s6 Scott Bl. Dwarf ve^ 
His popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor, 
t 6. Lucky, fortunate, prosperons. Sc. Obs. 

1715 Pennbcuik Pootnotsijsm.) Farewel, old Calins, kan- 
nie ail thy life, xyai Ramsay Poofs IVish ii, Whaever 
by his canny fate. Is master of a good estate. 

b. Lucky or safe to meddle with; esp. with 
negative. Cf. Uncanny. Sc. 

1718 Ramsay Christ s Kirk 111. v, Word gae’d she was na 
kanny. s8a9 Scorr Domouol. v. x6i Which are not supposed 
to be diemselves altogether canny. 

6 . Careful, frugal, thrifty. '(An archaic Sc. sense, 
which has been taken up in English to characterize 
a quality considered specially Scotch.) 

1795 Ramsay Gontlo skeph. L il, Whate’er he wins. I'll 
guide with canny care, c x8oo Maxim^ * Be canny with the 
suEarC 1866 Howells l^omot. Lffo The number., 
and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic's laws, Spectator q 1199 A business- 

like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government. 

7 . Careful or cautious in motion or action; 
hettce^ quiet, gentle, * soft * of speech ; free from 
commotion, disturbance, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, etc. (The usual sense in modem Scotch.) 

1785 Burns CottePs Sat. Nt. iv, Some tentie rin A cannie 
errand to a neebor town. 1786 — Salut. A uld Maro v, 
Hamely, tawie, quiet and cannie. 1814 Scorr Wav. lx, 
‘The plaids [High landers) were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief.' i8as — Pirate v, * Speak her fair 
and canny.' x8ao GUn/orpts II. 341 (Jam.) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed. 1861 Ramsay Romin. v. (ed. 18) 
Z95 Mounted upon a Highland pony as being the canniest 
baste. Mod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Comnso Nannie^ a 
species of wild bee not given to stinging. 


b. Of humour : Quiet, sly, ‘ pawky . {Sc.^ and 
used by Eng. writers as characteristic of Scotch 
humour.) 

1676 Green Short Hist. viiL | 9. 464 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theological controversies of the 
time. 

8. Quiet, easy, snug, comfortable, pleasant, cosy. Sc. 
a Z758 Ramsay Poems (1800) 1 . 44 (Jam.) Edge me into some 
canny [lost /bid. II. 937 (Jam.) A canny soft and flowery 
den. 1787 Burns Pp. James Smith xviii, Cannie, in some 
cone place. They close the day. Mod. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie place. 

0 . Agreeable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely ; good, worthy, • nice’, very satis- 
factoiy. In the north of England (in some parts 
pronounced conny) a general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘Canny Newcastle \ ‘the 
Canny Town’. In N. Lancashire, ‘ of good size or 
amount ’. (Cf. the vulgar ‘ a tidy bit of money \ 
and the like.) Not a Scotch sense. 

180S R. Anderson Cumbrld. BalL 40 Tom Linton was 
bworn till a brave canny fortune. s8fls Mrr. Wheeler 
Wostmrld. Dial. 99 Saa yee awt else et wur conny while 
yee stayd T 1863 in Robson Bards 0/ Tyno 937 We wish to 
be cleanly and canny. 1870 Lancash. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 8.v , 

* Jim had aupp't a conny lot.’ 187$ Whitby Gloss., Conny, 
seemly : ' she's conny b^th te fceace an te follow.' x8^ 
Holdomoss Gl., ' A conny lahtle bayn ' [=bairn]. 

10 . Also used advh. ; esp. in phr. to ca* canny : 
to go cautiously, ouietly, gently, carefully, warily. 

Burns My Nannie O vi, 1 maun guide it cannie, o. 

LARRAS Poems 83 (Jam.) The troddling bumie i' the 
glen Glides cannie o'er its peebics sma*. 18x4 Sajcon k 
Gael 111 . 73 (Jam.) ‘Chaps like them suld ca' canny.' 1816 
Scott Antiq. vU, ‘Canny now, lad— canny now^tak tent, 
and tak time.' i8as Galt Entail L aro (Jam.) 'But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca' canny.' 

Caii 08 (kanM ), sb. Forms : a. 6-8 oanoa, 7 
oannoa ; 0 . 6-8 oanow‘(o, 7 oaimow(e, oanou(e, 
7-8 oanoo ; j. 7- oaano, oano, 7-8 oannoe, 8- 
oanoe. [In'iothc. canoa, a. Sp. canca, a. Haj^an 
canoa, the native name found in use by Colnmbus. 
Canoa contmued in Eng. use into the xSthc., bat 
before 1600 there appeared a parallel form canow^ 
used with varieties of spelling into the i8th c., 
which was apparently an Eng. modiheation of 
canoa ; in the coarse of the 1 7th c. appeared the 
forms cano, canno, canoo, cannot, and canoe, 

of which cano is also the Du., and canoe an earlier 
Fr. form (in Cauxois’ transl. of Acosta 1600). 

(The mod. F. eanot is considered by Dies and Scheler a 
dim. of OF. cane ship, boat (prob, of TeuU origin : cf. LG. 


hmnoj Do. kams, Oar. hahOf also L. eiasma small raaaal, 
gondola); butitisporli.tlMwoid4«N«Ftpokacodfdinf toa 
mistaken etymology. It is not however the equivalent of 
eanoe in Engliah, but meens simply * little boat .)] 

1. A kind of boat in use among uncivilized 
natiooi : a. Originally applied to those of the 
West Indian abongines, which were hollowed out 
of a single tree-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or of pre-historic men, of this construction, 
b. Extended to those of other races and other con- 
stmetion, and used generally for any rode craft in 
which uncivilized people go upon the water ; most 
savages use paddles instead of oars, whence ' canoe* 
is sometimes understood to be any vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles (cf. sense 3 ). 

a. ISSS Eden Decays W. Jnd. (Arh) 45 Th« Indian lan- 
guage. Canoa, a boats or barke. /bid. 1. 1 . iArb.)66 Theyr 
ughteri or small boates (whiche they call Canoasf . . Theyr 
boates are made only of one tree, made holow with a oer- 
uin sharps stone. .And are very loaga and narowe. ^ Many 
affirms that they haue sene some ot them with fortie orea 
a i6z8 Raleigh Invent. Skipping 5 The Boats of one tree 
called the Canoa. t6aa R. Hawkins Vey. S. Soa (1847) 9 ^ 
With cannoas, which they have in this coast 10 great, that 
they carry seventie and eightie men in one of them. tBn 
Damfibr Pay. (X799) 1 . m Canoa's . . are nothing bat the 
Tree it self made hollow Boatwise. 1707 A Hamilton New 
Acc. B. tnd. II. xxxviii. qx The People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes. 

0 . G BEENE Fr. Bacon (i63o> 40 Persia [shall] downs 

her Vmga by Canows, Send downs the secretR of her 
spicerie. 16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii. In a boats Uke 
the cannowes of Inde. 1661 Hickbbingill Jasnaica 48 In 
Boats and Canoues. 1798 Nugent Gr. Tour 1 . 78 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

y. xSaa-8a Hbylim Cosmogr. iv. (i68a> X43 Making 
Caanoa or Boats, xkgq Hbvwood Royal Skip 9 Such the 
Indian C^ooes. 1669 G. HAvaas P. della veUldt Trav. 
B. Ind. 347 Little Canoos (which are long narrow boats, but 
like troughs out of firm trees). T6Q9 Phil. Trans. XV. 080 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, in a Canot. xyxp w. 
Wood dTtrrr. Trade t6q To work in any Cannoe or Wherry. 
1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. v. (1765) 467 They 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amor. 
(1783) I. 1x5 Canoes, .rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree, ifiag Bro. Jonathan 11 . ap Our birch canoe 
dipping, with every motion of the paddle. 1837 W, Ibvino 
Cabi. Bonneville \. 78 (Hel descended the Platte from this 
fork, in skin canoes. x86s Lubbock Preh. Tissue xiii. (x86p) 
490 Each canoe being formed from a single trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire. 

2. In civilized use : A imall light sort of boat 
or skiff propelled by paddling. 

The ordinary canoe b made of thin board, galvanised 
iron, caoutchouc, paper, etc., and like the kayak of the 
Esquimaux U (covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canoeist ; it b propelled by a paddle having a blade 
at each end ; but so-exuled ' Indian ’ or * Cbnadbn canoes 
which are open, and hold several persons, are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled by a single-bladcd paddle. 

1790 Caldron or Follies of Cambridre 9 Some mount the 
broad-built sloop, while others woo Tne well-oar'd fuoney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Southey BsprielUfs Lett. 11 . 63 
Many of the smaller boats [on the Isis] had only a tingle 
person in each ; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-bladed oar in alternate strokes. .One of these canoes 
b, 1 was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. x8i8 Visit to Oxford 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Bridge by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, much lu^ for 
pleasure till forbidden by the Governor of the university. 
x8l^ J. M ACCRBGOR (/fVfr) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. Pop. Song ‘ Paddle your own canoe '. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as canot burial, travelling; 
canoe-man ; canoe-like, -shaped {shape) adjs. ; also 
oanoe biroh, a name for Betula papyracea\ 
oanoe-iong, a song sang by a canoeist while 
afloat ; oanoe woo{ the wood of the Tulip tree. 

X835 Penny Cycl, IV. ^/a Betula papyracea, the .psper 
or *canoe birch. lYi.oa Early Hist. Man. xu. 359 

With this belief the *canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonb hangs together. X856 Olmsted Slave States 3K9 
A number of long, narrow. *canoe-like boats, of Uaht draft. 
X834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1859) 360 Quoth Hanao 
to the black *canoe man. x88$ r . Pollock in Mouses. 
Mag, Feb. 961/9 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twist of Uie paddle. s88a W. Boyd Aquatics 
in Canada, One of the most popular French *caDoe-songs. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 341 A Tulip^tres . . in Ameri^ 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, *Canoe wood, Saddle-tree, etc. 

Canoa (k&nM*)» Also 9 oanoo. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To paddle or propel a canoe ; to move as 
in a canoe. To cemoe ii (colloq.): to do the 
journey in a canoe. 

184a Nabob at Home in Aihensrum 3 Dec., Stretching 
out the muslin, and canooing forward on hb heeb with- 
out getting up. 1883 HarpePs Mag. Apr. 699/9 Many 
enterprising souls would have . . bicycled, or cano^. in# 
Ibid. Jan. 304/1 You go on your, .vacation trip, canoeing it 
. . to Lake George, 

Canoeing (k&mj'i^), vbl, sb. [f. prec. + -tnoL] 

The practice of paddling a canoe. Also altrib. 

X870 Daily News 10 Oct.| When it was not the fashion to 
regard . . the N ilc as a punting and canoeing stream. 1871 
Ibid. 97 Sept., Recognised canoeing, .dates, .from the pub- 
lication of the cruise of the Rob Roy in 1865. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. 

Canoeist (kkna-ist). (Also oanoist ; spurious 
fern, -iste.) [see -IST.I One who paddles a canoe. 
1869 Maocbboob Rob Bey in Baltic a The hard-won 
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•spcrlcDct of A former v^age was a great advantage to 
tho canoiat it7| G. C Daviu M^unt, # Mert xviu. 15s 
Panting canoeiete atm for a rcfreaher. itja M. Collihs 
/*r. Ciarki I. ii. ^ The pretty caooiste can move eileotly 
along the river witn unfatiguing stroke:! of the paddle. 

OiaiOU^ (kse'ndn). Forma: 4^5 oauoun, (5 
oanown), 6-8 cannon, 1, 3- canon. [Found m 
OE. aa canm, a. L. carton rule, n. Gr. ttav^ rule. 
Early ME. had ca ncfiy prob. from OE., and canu n^ 
canou'n, a. OF. coptun, capton, the Fr. descendant 
of the ll Senses i a-i 4 are of obscure origin ; some 
or all may belong to Cannon, in F. spelt captm.] 
1 . A rule, law, or decree of the Church ; esp. a 
rule laid down by an ecclesiastical Council. TAe 
canopt (collectively) = Canopt law : see b. 

The Canons, in Cn. of EngL^'The Conatitutions and 
Canona Ecclesia-stical * agreed upon by Convocation, and 
latifi^ by King Janies 1 under tne Great Seal in 1603. 

rSgo K.iELPKXu/farif/iiv, xxiv.(Boaw.)Canone»boc a 900 
Lawt 0/ XXI. in lliorpe 11 . 376 (Bosw.)Dacanonas 

openlice becdaF , n 1300 Cursor Af. 96290 ^s he ludi canon 
[v.r. .oun] vs sais )mt scrift on sere-kin sines lais. 1431 
Treaty w. Scotl. in R]^er Foedem 11710) XI. aB8 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. I 4 fa Caxton 
Faytes 0/ A. iv. ix. 954 The canon deffendrih expresly 
al nianere of bataille and violent hurt. 1507 Hookeb 
EccL Pol, V. Ixi § 9 A sacred canon of the sixth reverend 
synod. 1601 Shaks. AlPs Wetlx. i. 158 Selfe-loue, which 
is the most inhibited^ sinne in the Cannon. 1658 Bram- 
HALL CoHsecr. Bps. vii 17 1 The Papudl Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. 18x7 Hali.am 
Const, //ir/. (1876) r vL 3^3 A code of new canons had 
recently been established in convoratinn with the King's 
assent 1859 Jephson Brittany viii. 131 A priest is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the canons . . to enter a public inn. 

b. Castopt law ( formerly law capim : cf. F. droit 
canon) : ecclesiastical law, as laid down in decrees 
of the pope and statutes of councils. (See Gratian, 
Dist. iii. $ a.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 96990 (Falrf.) S^ua .sais logh Canoun )>at 
is wise, hat shrift on mani synnis lise. 1387 Trkvisa lligden 
(1865) II X17 (Matx.) By dome of lawe canoun. CS400 
AAol. Loll. 73 Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
or the kirk. 1494 Fabvan vii. 596 I'hcy sent v* e'ttudy* 
auntys of y lawe, canon & ryu^a. 1511 in W. H. I'umer 
Select. Records Oxford 7 John Pryniic, bochillcr of Canon, 
igga Abp. H am I Ll on Ca/ecA. (188^)1 Doctours of Theologie 
and Canon law. a 1386 Ansiu . Cartritri^kt 3 The common 
Lawes are against the cannon lawcs in many hundreth 
poyntes. 1703 Rlackstonr Comm. i. Introd. 69 The canon 
law is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper junscliction over. This is compiled from the opinions 
of the antient Latin fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and bullc» of the holy see. i8|Ui 
Mwi. I AMKsoN Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 331 Where he made 
himself master of civil and canon law. 


2 . gen. a. A law, rule, edict (other than ecclesi- 
astical). b. A general rule, fundamental principle, 
aphorism, or axiom goveming the systematic or 
scientihe treatment of a subject; e.g. canons of 
descent or inheritance ; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon ; canons of criticism, taste, art, etc. 

1388 Fraunck Latviers Log. 1. ii. 7b, Such rules, maximaes, 
canons, luionis . . or howsoever you tcarme them. i6os Sh aks. 
Ham.\. ii. 1 is Or that the Eucrlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
'gainst Selfe-slaughtcr. s6o9 — Cor. 1. x. 96 Against the 
hospitable Cmoil sAsS Milton Facat. Exercise, Sub- 
stance with his Canons ; which Ens. .explains. 1768 Reid 
Aristotle’s Log. v. iL 113 They h.!ve reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certaine axioms or canons. s8o6 Med. Jml. 
XV. I The canons of pathology. 1869 Rogers Adam 
SmitKs tv. N I. 17 The indiicct taxation of France violated 
every canon of financial prudence and equity. 1874 Savck 
Compar. Philol. i. 58 The canons of taste and polite literature. 
1879 Fabrar St. Paul I. 6x3 We niay assume it as a canon 
of onlinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

C. A Standard of judgement or authority ; a test, 
criterion, means of discrimination. 

itfos Holland Pliny II. 497 Moreouer, he made that 
which workmen call Canon, that Is to say, one absolute 
piece of worke, from whence artificers do fetch their 
draughts, siraelries and proportions, Hobbks Govt. 4 
■Stft'. xviL I z6. 313 The sacred Scripture is. .the Canon and 
Rule of all Eviuigelicall Doctrine. 1869 Goulbukn Purs . 
Holiness viL 6f lliis Lord’s Prayer, what a canon does it 
supply for testing and correcting our sjmrittMl stale. 1874 
W. Wallacb Hegets Logic § 5a. 93 [Reason] is a canon, 
not an organon of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge. 

+ 3 . Math. A general rule, formula, table ; esf. 
a table of sinet, tangents, etc. Ohs. 

CMjgt Chaucir AstroL 11. | la Lok how many howres 
thilke coniunccion is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
as shewilh by the canoun of thi kalender. ism ni undevil 
Plxerc. 11. (ed. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Sine which by your caJcuIation is found. 1636 tr. Hobbes' 
Rlem. Philos. (1839) 099 The straight line BV. .if computed 
W the won of signs. 1706 Pmilups. In Mathematicks, 
Cuinon is an infallible Rule to resolve all things of the same 
Nature with the present Inquiry. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Canon, Natural Canon of Triangles is a table of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants together. .Art(/lc£nl Caston of Triangles 
IS a table wherein the logarithms of sines and tangents are 
laid down. 1708 Hutton Course Math. (1807) II. 3 A 
Trigonometrical Canon, is a table. 

4 . 'The collection or lift of books of the Bible 
accepted by the Christian Church as genuine and 
inspired. Also transf. Any set of sacred books. 

Wveur Agee. P^, In the bigynnyng of canon, 
that b, of the bok of Genesis, imi 1 . Norton CahpspPs 
Inst. L 13 b. What reuerence b duo to the Scripture, and 


what bookes are to be reckoned in the canon therof. sdst 
J. Jackson Trite Evastg. T. 11. 116 S. Andrew the Apostle 
. . added nothing to the Canon of Scripture. 1870 Max 
Muller .SV. Reltg. (187^)99 The process'^ which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. 188a Farrar Early 
Ckr. 1 . 98 The Kpbtle to the Hebreurs b not a work of St. 
Paul, but it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the Canon. 

t 6. A canonical epistle. See Canonical 3. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 95/3 Sayiit John that saith in his 
canone. We have, etc. ssea Ord, Crysten Men 11. i.‘(W. de 
W. 1506)84 Wherfore sayth well sayiit lames in hb canon. 

6. The portion of the Mass included between the 
Preface and the Eater , and containing the words of 
conseciation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 91 too pe first mess pat sent petre sang. 
Was l^ar hon na canon long Bot pater-noster in haa dais, Na 
longer canon was, it sais. 1393 Purvey Retnonstr. (1851) 

49 After the sacringe, in the canoun of the masse, a 1430 

Knt. de la 7 Vmrii 868 > 40. More Confut, Tindale 

Wks. 490/9 Luter himself casting away the noly canon of 
y* ma.sftc. x6^ Br. Hall Ir^ts 11677^ 43 it was the 
farther solemnizing and beautifying tliat holy action which 
brought the Canon in. 1781 Gibbon DecL 4 F. 11. xlv, 
6g5 He officiated in the canon of the ma.<is. x868 Hook 
Lives A bps. 11. 11. iii. 164 note, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 

7 . Mus. A species of musical composition in 
which the difTercnt parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A pa^ge in Burney’s Hist. Music (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning ^The rule by whii n a composition (in 
canon-form), whiem b only partially indicated in the srore, 
can be read out by the pei*formcrs in full.* Cf. quot. 1600. 

1397 Morlev Introd. Mus. 104 Of how manic parts the 
Canon is, so manic Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse. 1609 Douland Omith. Aiitrol. 48 A Canon 
. is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set duwne out of that part which Ik set dowiie 
Or It is a Rule, which doth wittily dUcouer the sccrei of a 
Song. 1703 Mason Ck. Mus. 1. 54 Such Organists as were 
Masters of Canon, Fugue, and Counterpoint. 1869 Ouse- 
LEY Counterp. xxiii. § 13 The closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end . .especially if it be introduced in canon. 

b. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 
consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

i86a Q. Rev. Apr. 338 If we might venture . . to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 
repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture, .woven 
into them. 

8 . a. *In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account ' 
(Phillips 1706). From Homan Law. 

1633 Cave Fic/esiastici Intnxl. 51 He restor’d the Corn- 
Canon, (as they call’d it) the yc.'irly AlloWtince of Corn, 
which Constantine had settlccf upon the Church. 1716 
Ayuppe Parerg. 1 w Winch Allowance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a Canon, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
1847 79 Halliwell, Canon, a portion of a deceased inan’i. 
go^s exacted by the prie:»t. 

b. A quit-rent [cf. I.ittr^, Canon lo.] 

1643 pRVNNR Ptnt'er Pari. App. 164 I'herefore to sus- 
taiiie the burthens of Peace, the demesne was insiiiulcd, 
(which among the I.awycrs b called Canon'). 1774 Br 
Hallifax Anal. Rom. /.a7i/(i795)69 On condition ihiit the 
Tenant shall improve the I.aiids, and p.iy a ye-irly Canon 
or Quit -Kent to the Proprietor. 

0 . A chief epoch or era, serving to dale from 
(Gr. Kavwv gpoviKos ) ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 
canon mopiumcnt in 15. 

1833 Crohk Eusebius vi. xxii. 24a A certain canon com- 
prising a period of sixteen years. 1876 BincH Rede Led. 
FigyH The Turin pap) rus, the canon of hi.story, a list of 
all tne kings. 

b. Paschal Catton : the rule for finding lister, 
to which was often appended a table of the dates 
of Easter and the leasts varying with it for a scries 
of years. 

1717-31 CHAMBKRsryr/. %.v.Cautm, Paschal Canon, 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
other feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

10 . a. (See quot.) 

17x7 51 CuKuuLftitCycl., Canon, in monastic orders, a book 
wherein the religious of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them us 
their local statutes. 

b. ' The list of saints acknowledged and canon- 
ized by the Church' (Chambers Cycl. 1727-51). 

U. Ptinlipig. A size of type* body equal to 4-lme 
Pica; the largest size of type-body that has a specific 
name. 

50 called perhaps as being that used for printing the canon 
of the Mass ; but Tory b said by Reed {pp. cit. 36) to have 
used the term Canon for letter cut according to rule— lettres 
de forme — as distinguished from lettres bastardes. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., French Canon [types] to a 
foot. s688 K. Holms Armoury in. iii. 119/a Canon, the 
great Canon is the name of the largest I.«tter for Printing 
that u used in England. 1711 Bailey, Canon, (with 
Printers) a large sort of Printing Letter. i8l^ T. B. Reed 
O. Eng. Lett. Foundries, 36 llie Canon of the Mom was 
. .printed in a large letter, and it is generally supposed that 
this sin of letter being ordinarily employed in the large 
Missals, the ^pe-body took its name accordingly ; a suppo- 
sition which is strengthened by its German name of MissaL 

12 . (See quot.) 

sM Phillips, Canon, .a Surgeon's Instrument, made use 
of for the sewing up of Wounu itrx in Bailey ; 1735 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. (Not in Syd, Soc, Lex,) 

18 . (See quot.) 


>^7^76 Halliwell, Cmmbns, the first feathers of a hawk 
after she has mewed. [Perh. the same as Cannon : cf. Sp. 
cahon a quill.] 

14 . A metal loop or ' ear ' at the top of a bell, 
by which it is hung. Alsu written Cannon (sh.^ 5). 

x688 R. Holme Armouty iit. 461/1 Hiis is called a St. Bell, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
Block. Grovr Diet. Mus. 1 . 919 [Hells] are first 

carefully secured by iron bolts and braces through the 
cars or ' canons ' to the stock. i88a School Guardian No. 
315. 19 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
canons is 8 ft. 

16 . altrib. and Cotnb.y as canon law (see i b), 
‘lawyer, -makipig, mopiumcnt (cf. 9), type 

(cf. 1 J ) : captondike, ~ 7 vise adjs. 

s6oi Dp. Barlow VHetue 99 We acknowledge it *Canon- 
like, but not Canonicall. 1639 Baxter Cath. xxv. 147 
I hiR is a cheaper way of * Canon-making in a corner. 1631 
R. BYFiF.Ln Doctr Sabb. 149 You finde nothing . . in any . . 
*cannon monument, and register of Antiquitie. x 6 o 9 
Holland Plutafch's Mor. ai The very *Canoii rule, ana 
paterne of all vcrtiic. 1641 Mii ion Reform. Wks. 1738 ]. 7 
An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate. 

Canon (ksenan). Forms: (i oanosio), 3 
canon, 3 4 oanun, canoun, 3-4 ohanun, 3-5 
ohanoun, 4-7 chanon, 5 ohanowne, (cannon), 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found in OE. in the 
form canonic, ad. L. canonic-us, a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. canonicus Canonic, f catidti nile, etc. : 
see jirec. I., lanonicdts gave l^. canonico, Sp. 
canonigo, IT. canorgne. Cat. and Pr. canonge, 
ONE. cano tiie, later canoi'fie, central F. chanoine, 
derive from a late L. form ^canonius : cf. canonia 
in Du Cange. The izthc. Eng. form was canu n, 
later hW.. tanou-pt •. apparently nn adnpt.ation of 
the ONF. canonic (pron. kam^'nys), with the end- 
ing imperfectly represented (perh. by confusing 
with Canon j^.^). When lliis was subsequently 
influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 
chanoine was represented in Eng. by chanun, cha- 
fioiiPt, so common in I4-I5lh c. But canott re- 
appeared in the ifilli c. and is tlie surviving form, 
running togetlier with the preceding Canon 1 , so 
that many dictionaries treat the two as one word ] 

1 . £(il. Iftsl. A cleigyman (including clerks in 
minor ordets) living with others in a clergy-house 
{ilaustrunC, or (in later limes) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate chuicli, and ordering his life accoid- 
ing to the c.anoiis or rules of the church. This 
practice of the canonica vita or canonical life 
began to prevail in the 8th c. ; in the iith c. it 
was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a rule (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St. Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property ; those who em- 
braced this rule were known as Atiguslinian 
{Attflin) or regular, the others were sciular c.mons. 

From the * regular ’ canons, came in the izlh c. those wlio 
followed the still stricter rule of Norljcrl of Prcmoiitre, 
thence called Premonstratensiasi Canons. Hicse two 
Eioups of 'canons regulai ’ were popularly distinguished 
by the colour of their habits as lilack ( anons and It kite 
Lanons. As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
mona.stic orders, the difference between a canon regular 
and a monk, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the K. C. Cli.) so slight that the one is frequently confounded 
with the other. 1'hus LiUre explains ' Augustinian Canons’ 
as ditsaiissi hermites de Saint-Augustin ’. 

c sao3 Lay. 91861 Canones ber comcn. Ibid. 94289 Canunes 
[1973 many canoun] 1 h.t wcoren, a 1300 Cursor M. 990^.9 
Clerk, or munk, or canun [cl r. canoun, chanouii]. c 1386 
Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 T. 20, I demed hym lom 
Chanon for to be. *393 Lanou P. PI. C. vi. 157 Dobe 
monkes and chanouns. ^‘>440 Pfomp. Parv. 69 Cbanone, 
chanonicus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcii. 168 Precstes 
and frerys and Uianons and scculeres. 13x8 WHioTHh.m.KV 
Chron. ( 1875) I. la All the orders of friers, channons, monrks 
of Stratforde and Tower Hill. x6i6 Surfi.. & Markii. 
Countr. Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintic persons. x68a N. O. Hoileau's Lutrtn 11 ai 
But Oh I these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. i86x 
Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 975 An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down. 

1387 Trcvisa Higden (1865) I. 373 Patrik rered befc a 
chirche, and dede ^re rhanouns re^ler. c X400 Maunpev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to ben 
Chanouns of the ordre of Seynt Augustyn. 1:14x3 Wyntouh 
Cron. I. Prol. 86 Of Sanct Androwys a ch.anowne Kegulare. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 54 Abbats and Priuurs of rei^ular 
Channons. 1844 LiNr.ARD/^/i^A^-.S'ajr. Ch. (1858) 11 . xii. 235 
Repilar canons, whether in holy orders or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound to a life of chastity. 

1x97 R. Gi.ouc 289 Canons ber Seciilers. 13x3 

Bradshaw .SV. tVerburg (1848) 137 From secular chanons 
to monkes religious. 1331 Dial. Laws of Eng. 11. xU 
(1638) 139 Goods gotten by a Collon aeculer by reason ofhii 
(Jhurch .. shall not goe to his successor. 1844^ Lingaro 
AnglO'Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xii. 935 llie conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate clergy into secular Canons. x868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11 . vii. 65 I'he chapter was 
formed of secular canons. 

2 . In the Church of Ejigland, since the Reforma- 
tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has been retained mainly in connexion 
with cathedral churches, where the canons, with 
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the dean at their head, oonititate the body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitaries, who manage the 
cathedral, and (formally) elect the bishop. (See 
Chaptkr.) 

The name of Afinor or Pgtiy Cawnt u now aometimet 
given to^those clergymen of tne cathedral establishment 
who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem* 
berm of the chapter. Honorary Osnoms, are titular members 
of the cathedral chapter, who are non-residentiary, and re* 
ceive no emoluments. See also PimiENDAav. 

[c IMS in £. £, P, (i86a) 89 Alle Canouns of he queor. 

sifo Lancl. P. PL A. XI. 33 Neuer kyng ne kniht ne Canoun 
of S^nt ponies. 1483 Caxtom GoLL Ltg» aa3/a Commaund* 
yng hym . . that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 
James for to burye thys pylgryme.] 1581 T. Norton Cat/- 
vitit Inst, iv. V. (1634) 53< There be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven benences. 1576 Lamrardb Peramb, 
Ktnt (i8a6) 1A3 A college stored with two and twenty 
Chanons. a IMS Bacon < J.) Deans and canons, or prebends, 
of cathedral churches. i6s8 Earle Microcosm, iii. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, though not yet Dean or Canon. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 54 F 3 One of our Petty-CZiuions. 
1765 Blackrtone Com^ 1. xi. 383 The chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. 1837 S >YD. Smith Let. Singleton 
Wks. 1859 ll. 361/a You are nut a Dean nor a Canon>Resi- 
dentiary. ^ 186a Mks. H, Wood Chatmin^s i a He was one 
of the senior minor canons, 
b. prefixed as a title. 

(This fashion has prevailed chiefly since the 
appointment of titular or honorary canons.) 

1849 Birks Horai A^ost Pref., The late Canon Tate. 

Canon, obs. form Cannon, Can ion. 

Canon (kse-u^dn, kac'nydn). AlbO cannon, 
canon, Canton, [a. Sp. caflon tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, etc. (aiigm. of canna 

reed, pipe, quill, ('ank; thus the same word as 
It. cannoney Pg. rauhdo, Pr and F. canon^ Kng. 
cannon, and canton), but spec, applied by the 
Spaniards of New Mexico in the sense in which 
it has been adopted from them by their P)nglish- 
spcaking neighbours. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation and prevent confusion with canon, which 
would result fiom the frequent want of the Spanish 
letter fl, H (enyc), in English typography, the 
word is frequently spelt Canyon, q. v.] 

A deep gorge or laviiic at the bottom of which a 
river or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature cliaractcrislic of 
the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and the 
western plateaus of North America. 

1850 D. Taylor Eldorado xxvii. < 1862) 2B7 1 'he word caflon 
(meaning, in Spanish, a funnel) has a peculiar ad.iptation to 
these cleft channels thioiigh which liie rivers .ire poured. 
1863 Lei, fr, Vancouver's Isl. in Daily Tel, Nov. 7/2 
I'hrough what is called a tannon (pronounced leanyoH^, a 
v.ist gorge formed by perpendicular rocks. 1874 Coues 
Birds Al.-IV. 328 Deep, rocky caiions. where the dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 
Mtual twilight prevails. i88r Geikie Geol. in it. ii. fi 1. 379 
The Grand Canon of the Colurado river is 300 miles Tong, 
and in some places more than (kjoo feet in depth. 

atfrib. 1879 Bferhoiim Patagonia v. 65 'the tracks sud- 
denly turned and Went up the c;inon-side on to the plain. 

t Canonee'r. Obs, Also oannonier. [humor- 
ously f. Canon ^ after Cannoneeb.] One who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons ; 
a canonist ; a zealot or stickler for the canons. 

1641 Curates' Confer, in llarl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 376 
I'licy arc the curatci., who are set to be Ouinoniers. 1659 
Baxikr h'ey Cnth xvii. 71 We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneers. 1681 — Search Schism, i. x The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneers, 

Canoneas (kne non^). [f. Canon 2 4. .gss ; 
cf. F. chanoinesse, in i6th c. also canoniesse ; in 
mcd.L. camnica and canonissa^ 

1 . Eccl. Hist. A member of a college or coimnunily 
of women living under a rule, but not under a 
|)erpetii.il vow ; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
or canonry in a female chapter. (The Augustinian 
Canonesses are now practically an order of nuns.) 

i68a News fr. France 36 I’he Nuns, or Regular Canon- 
eases of the Ble.ssed Virgin of the N uniiery of Charroii. 17*6 
Ayliffb Parere. 140 There are also in Popish Countries, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular C.inotis. 177a Pennant lours Scotl. 
(1774) 246 The nunnery, filled witn the canonesses of St. Au- 
gustine. *844, Marc. Vulleh IVom. in 19/A C. (1863)07 She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness bound 
by an inward vow. 1885 Diet, Nat. Biog. 1 . 316/2 Louisa 
was appointed at the age of seventeen a canoness of Mens, 
then the wealthiest .chapter in the Austrian Netherlands. 

2 . humorous. The wife of a canon. 

1873 F.. Herdoc Adv. Protestant 313 The canons, canon- 
esses, and minor canons. 

t CanO*llial, a. Ohs. [a. F. canonial, ad. late 
L. cattonidlis: cf canonia in Du C.]* Canonical, 

a xaag Ancr. R. 8 Sein James canoniel epistle. t^paOrd. 
Crysten Men iv. xxvi. (W. de W. 1506) 314 The whiche 
ben bounde unto the hourcs canonyalcs. 1589 PasquilTs 
Ret. 13 Whatsoeucr he speakes, must be CanouialL 
Hence Oano'nlAlly adv., canonical! v. 
x^i Marbeck Bk. Notes 115 To our Lord N., the Pope, 
and to his successours entring canonially. 

Caaonio (kin^nik), a. (and j 3.) fad. L. 
canonic'USf^ifT. navoviKos of or according to 
Canon; or a. F. canonique^ Already in OE. aa 
■b. - m^ern Canon ^.] | 


L Authorlied by, or according to, ccckiiaitical 
canons; -Canonical i. 

M^S Caxton Gold. Leg* ntqft Etiery day atte vii houres 
canonyquet. More Co^fut. Tindmie Wks. ixffa By 
an olde canonike and sure grounded custom of y« churche. 
16^ Butler Hnd. 1. 1. R57. 1664 Drvden Rival Lmdiee 

1. ii, *Tis Evening now, and the Canooick Hours For Mar- 
riage are past. s8sE Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesguevm, 
The Doctor, in canonic sute. Now op'd at once the church- 
yard gate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 

-Canonical 2 . 

s^-46 Row His/. Kirk (1840) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonick Semture. 1845 Ruthbrford Tryal^ Tri. Faith 
(18451 ^ The Church's last prayer in canonic Scripture is for 
union. i8m 1 . Taylor Spir. Desfot. iv. 150 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3 . gen. Having the authority of an accepted rule 
or type; classic; —Canonical 4. 

1890 Lfitch tr. Mailer's Ane. Art % 118. 1x5 His numerous 
pictiirc-s of gods and heroes (as his llieseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. 

4. Afus. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 
(Cf. Canonical 6 .) 

1854 tr. Cherubini's Counterpoint 45 Canonic imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginning to end. 1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 
654 The voices move, in strict canonic imitation, on a ground- 
bass. 

6. Of or belonging to the order of canons ; — 
Canonical 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 436/1 They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanoiiiies that were at y* tyino . . gouerned 
them self after the reule of Saynt Au.styn. 

B. sb. 1. — Canon ; one in canonical 
orders. (L. canonic us.') 

A 1000 Laws 0/ Ethelbert vi. a iDosw.N Codes Feowas, 
biscopas and abbodas, munecas and mynecene, canouicas 
and nuiinan. sM R. Barclay Apoi. Quakers xii. | x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
«i 853 i ^ANLKiR IVks. 1 . 60/1 'I’he bones had been verified . in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, and the protoiio- 
tary. 

2 . A scheme or system of logical rules or dia- 
lectic ; — the Kpicurean rd teavouiKuv. 

165s 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 548/a Thus m.Ty this 
short Canonick or Treatise^ of Rules, serve instead of a 
laborious and prolix Dialccticlc. 1847 I .EWFS Hist. Philos. 
viii. ii. (1871 1 I. 351 The Epicurean fa>gic called C!!anonic, 
which is a collection of rules respecting human re«Tson and 
its application. 

t 3 . a. The theory of music or h.irmony (1) navov- 
iin\), b. One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called ol lenvoviKot). 

1653 60 Stanley /list, Phtlos. (i7«i» 385/1 The JFN'tha- 
goreuns named that which we now cill Harnionick, C.'uio* 
nick. .A (\inonick in i^enerul is a Harmonick, who is coii- 
veisant about that which consists of Harmony. 

Canonical (kanpmk^l), a. (and sb.). [f. med. 

1.. canonicdl-is, f. canonic -u s \ sc*e piec. and -al.] 

1. Prtscriljcd by, in confonnity with, or having 
reference to ecclesiastical edict or canon law. 

1570-6 Lamhardb Peramb. Kent. (1836) 303 Rochester 
hath.. a lawful and canonicall Cathedral See. 1586 Will 
in Spenser's Wks. ((jrosart) 1 . Introd. 17 For. niy wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonicall parte and porcion. 1768 
Blacks TONE CV/NMT. 1. (1793' 553 These canoniad disabilities 
bi-ing entirely the province of the ecclesiastical courts, 
186B Fkli-man Norm. Con^. (1876) 11 . viil 998 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. L anonual hours’, la.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
{h.) the hours (now from 8 a.ra. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
parish church in Kngland ; (r.) transf. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 218/9 And cuery day at euery 
hour canonycal she was lift up in thayer of thaiigcllis. X5a6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531I 164 All suche mcditaryons 
perteynetli to the houres canonicall. 1607 Toi*si£i.l Four-/. 
Beasts Dcd. 7 'I'he canonical voice and watchfulness of a 
cock, a 1667 Cowley Friendship in Abs., Each Day fliiiik 
on me, and each Day I shall. For thee make Hours C!ano- 
nieal. x8^ Hook Ch Diet. 144/2 In the Church of Rome, 
the canonical houm begin with vespers. 

1665 Pkpys Diaty (1879) III. 307 We, fe.Tring the cano- 
nicall hour would past before we got thither, did with a 
great deal unwillingness send away the license and wedding 
ring. «X9 D'Urfey Pills III. 270 Let us be wed, At 
Hours Canonical. 18x7 Barham Ingol. Leg. (1877) 344 It's 
long past the canonical hour. 

0. Canonical dress, etc. ; the articles of dress 
worn by clergy according to canon. 

1666 Pepvs Diary 37 Sept., I . . to speak for a cloak and 
cassock for my brother, .and I will have him in a canonical 
dress. 16^ Lottrell Bmef Ret. (1857* L 343 Titus Oates 
. . to be divested of his canonical habit (or ever. 186a 
Smilu Engineers III. toi Two. .old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their quality aa village pastors. 

d. Canonical obedience', the obedience to be 
rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

s6bi Bubton Anat. Mel. iii. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 650 A false per- 
swasion . . of canonical or blind obedience. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 87 His new eng^ements of canonical 
obedience to the poM. 1869 Hook Lives Abps. 11 . ii. 150 
At his consecration he made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop, 

2 . Of or belonging to the canon of Scripture. 

(Also used of other sacred books.) 1 

a 1568 CovEROALE Carryis^ Christ's Cross viiL Wks. 11 . 1 


•f TIm CEaonical books of th« old and New TesumanL 
taps Maebinoeb Ik Field Fatmi Dowry ml i, Jf this new 
preacher.. Could prove his doctrine for canonical. 1631 
Baxtu It^. Rapt - 167 Though it be not Canonicall, he was 
a wise men that said, et& 1990 Palsy Harm Paul. 1. 6 
Senienees fiom the canonical epistles, 1857 Max MUllse 
Chips (x88o) 1 . X. 967 The chief canonical books of the 
Buddhist (kith, ififia Tssncn Mirmclos IntrocL 4s. 

3 . Caswnical Epistles, more particularly, the 
■even catholic epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude; aliO applied to certain epistles of St. &8il, 
etc. Also quasi-jA, a canonical ^obs.) ^ Canon i 5. 

('ErurroAii «a>*ori<n| had various senses in ecclesiastical 
writers. In reference to the Catholic Epistles (he meaning 
is disputed ; in reference to those of St. Basil, it meant 
'having the authority of a canon '.) 

1961 Daus tr. Buinneer on A/oc. (1573) aqs He is greater, 
that is in vs (sayth S. John in his OanonicaJli than is he 
that is in the world. 1759 Ciiambkss Cyct. Supp., Canoni- 
cal . .or general epistles, [a xssg see Canonial.] 

4 . gen. Of the nature of a canon or rule ; of 
admitted authority, excellence, or supremacy; 
authoritative : orthodox, accepted ; standard. 

tSfk T. Wilson Rhet. 67 Suche as all the worlde hathe 
confmned and a^ecd upon, that it is autentique and canon- 
ical. 1603 H. Crolsk Verities Comnno. (1878) 81 Wise- 
dome vndcr a ringed coate is scldonie canonicall x^ 
Hobbes Got»t 4 .SVv. xvii. fi iB. 3i5There muM bee some Ca- 
nonicall Interpreter, Monthly Rest XIX. 545 He., 

remained the canonical geographer of the antients. iSix 
Ibid. LXV. 133 Belore rolycletUB had ascertained the 
canonical proportions of a beautiful human frame. 1868 
Sat, Rev. 15 Aug. 339/1 Challenging all those who may be 
disinclined to accept his criticism as canonical 
6 . Afalh, Funiishing, or according to, a general 
rule or formula (see Canon ^ 3 ). 

173B Iaxjam in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (18^1) I. 331 A true 
canonical equation or power. 1851 J. J. SvLVBSTkR KtitU) 
On a remarkable discovery in the I'heory of Canonical 
forms of Hyperdeterminants. 1876 Salmon Higbur Alg. 
XV. Art. 164 The simplest form to which a quaiitic can 
without loss of generality be reduced is called the canonical 
form of the quantic. 

6. Mns. According to the rules of canon, in 
canon form. 

.*809 Dodland Omith. Micro!. 51 Virgular Syncopa- 
tion IS much vse<l, Numerall seldome, Canonicall most 
Bcldome. 1869 OuRELEv Counterp. xxiil. | 19 Some frag- 
mentary imitation or canonical episode. 

7 . Of or belonging to an ecclesiabtical chapter, 
or to one of its members (see Canon 

1979 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxx. fit No other benefices 
but only their canonical portions. 1600 Ibid. viii. vii. f 3 
The very art of canonical elect ioiL 1634 Abp. LaucTs 
Visit, E.xeter in 4/A Rep. Commiss. Hist. MSS. 128^ A 
canonicall house, due to a canon residentiary. x66a J. Bar- 
crave Pope Alex. VII 11B67) xi6 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropoliiicai churen of Christ, Canterbury. 1881 
Frkkman SmIj. Lattds Venue, Parenso, Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the church. 

B. sb. pi. [cf. academicals.'] Canonical robes. 

1748 SMoLLsrr Rod. Rand, ix, 1 did not at all wonder to 
find a cheat in canonicals. 1751 — Per. Pic. (1779' xevi. 
X7J He was accosted by a person in canonio'ils. 17M Con^ 
noisseur No. 65 Out of his canonicals, his constant dms is 
what they call parson's blue. 184B Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
1 . 327 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 

Canonically (kin^-nikali), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY*-.] In a canonical manner (sec the adj.). 

15S9 More Supplic. Soules Wks. 396 Stephen was well and 
canonically chosen archbishop of Caunlerbury. 1609 Be. 
Barlow Annv. Nameless Cath. 355 Then is he .Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. Walpole 
Core. >1837) I 405 Marca was married yesterday, .the bw- 
yers and milliners were all ready canonically 1768 Bi.ack- 
sionk Comm. I. 3R7 The vicar, .sh.'i 11 be canonically insti- 
tuted and inducted. 1804 Byron De/. Trans/. 1. i. 293 
Would you. be a 'I'itan T Or (To talk canonically) wax a 
son Of Anak? 1837 Haw'iiiokne Twice-told T. (18571 1- 
70 An English priest, canonically drcs.sed. 1875 Oushi ky 
Mus. Form ix. 49 '1 real the theme canonically, or with 
perpetual imitations. 

CanonioalneSS (kanf^-nikalnes). [f. as piec. 

+ -NKS**.] 'J'he quality or fact of being canonical. 

1638 CiiiLLiNGvv. Relig. I'rot. 1. iii. $ 28. 141 Their Autho- 
rity and Cinoiiicalncsse. 1715 Burnet Osim Time an. 1711 
(R.‘ Maintaining the canonicalness of the apostolical consti- 
tutions 1747 Cart e Hist. Eng, 1 . 47a 'I’he carionicalnesi of 
whose election he had as abbot already acknowledged. 

Canonicate vkan^ nik^l't). [a. mcd.].. canonic- 
at -us, f. canon ii us ; cf. F. canonical.] The office 
or dignity of a canon ; a canonry. 

’Wadrwokth tr. Sandiwafs Civil Wars .^pain ^yj 
The Bishopneks. . . Canonicates, & other Ecclesiastical 
preferments. i6m J \\MiC.KK\K Pope Alex. ;7/(iB67>4i 
The service, did scarce deserve a simple canonicate. 111853 
Landor Wks. 11 . 83 Within the walls of the canonicate. 

Even. Standard ^ June, His nomination to the canoni- 
cate of Sl Peter i.s .spoken of. 

t Canonica'tioil. Obs. rare-'^. [n. of action 
f. med.L. canoniedre to make canonical, to canon- 
ize.] Canonization, consecration. 

a 1641 Spelman Wks. >93 (R.) After hb canonication, 
those that would consecrate the tenth part of their sub- 
stance unto Hercules, should be very prosperous, 

Canonicity (ksendni siti). [f. on type of a 
L. *canonicitas, f. cattonic-us, or ad. F. canonicilf: 
see -iTY.j Canonicalness, canonical status, esp. 
the fact of being comprehended in the Canon of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 
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im Mmthtf Rev. XXIIl. 4(5 To attribute canomcltir 
to all thoM Scripturc<i of the Jews. 184* Mvlh* Lath.^ m A* 
xix. 73 If none but a literal line and meaxure of Canonicitpr 
will be accepted. 1849 Vi^* FirzcexeALu tr. IVhitaker s 
Duput. 46 Would Augiiktinu, if he held all the books to liave 
an equal right to canoiiicity . . have preferred some to , 
others f 

Cano'nloo-, combining form of Canonic. 

1889 A Pol, Pati. IValkor's Atc. 03 It being Canonico* 
Prvlatically impossible, tlio bchisiiiaiico-Prcbbyterially cer- 
tain. 

f Ca'UOnisni. [f. after next; see 

-laM.J 'riie principles of canon-law. 

i6ai W. ScLATbR Tythes Kro. (162^3) 161 Ncede you, A 
man so skilled iii Oratian, bee catcchired in Canonisine? 

Canonist (kte nomst). [u. 1 ^. canoniste 05 in c. 
in Liiti^), in incd.l.. catwmsfa\ see -ibt.J 

1. A piofessor of. or one skilled in, the canon 
law ; B canon lawyer. 

IS4X Hkinkldw Complapnl xxiv. (1874) 71 The gre.isy 
canoiiistc!! iiusel thr peplc in iihilatry. 1549 LATiMbR Sontt. 
Ploughert 38 A Laniiuni'tlr, that is to sa>c, one that is 
broughie up 111 the Kiudie of the Pope's hiwi's and decrees. 

Mii.ton (1851) Intrud. 10 'ihe shallow cuiii- 
menting of Scholasticks and Canonists. X76X .Stkhnr Tr. 
Shandy IV. xxiii. 91, 1 am a vile canonist, replied 

Yonck. x868 Frekmam Norm. Lonq. (1876) II. App. 65a It 
oireiided against the strict laws of the (Jhuich as under- 
stood by conijnental canonists. 

2. Oiie who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, etc. 

X786 1805 H. Tookk Purtey I vi (1820' 01 If ibe ctymolo- 
giral canonists .had not been no reniarKably inattentive to 
the causes, .of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Caaonistic ^.kiindnistik^, a. [f. I tree. + -i(\] 

Of or Ixrlonging to a canonist ; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

1645 Milton 1851 223 The apt Schollcrs of this I 

canunistic exposition. x86i W. Perky lust, Lh. hng. 1 . v. 

918 Famoiiiii for his canonistic learning. 

Canoni'fltical, a. rare. [f. prec + -At*.] 
Having relation to cnnonistic matters ; bIko = prec. 

1865 Pail Mall G. 77 July lo/j Decisions, cases impoitant I 
for c.iiiunistical hcriiieiieiilir.s, and the like. 

t Canoni'stre. Ohs [ad. b\ canoniste : cf. 
alkamntrey sophister, etc., and see -laTKK.] An 
earlier form ol Canonist. 

X36a Lsnou /*. PI. A. VIII 135 Bote Catoun construweb I 
hit nay And Canonistres bol^c, And siggen hi hcm-sclucii 
Sompnta ne cures. 1393 Ibid. C. x. 303 t’aloii Ctmnieth hit 
at nouht and canonist! es at losse. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Scl. 
Wks. 1. 32 i>is man of lawe . . was nejnr civilian nc canon- 
Lstre. 133a — Bible Prut. xiii. 51 Suintyme cyuyliatis and 
i:«iiionistns weren dcuout. 

Canonisant tkanfuiizant), a. Math. [a. b\ 
eanonuant, pi. pplc. Nicanomser in sense * reglcr’.] 
Attributive ol an ecjuntioii by the solution of which 
a quantic may be reduced to the * canonical form 
1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curi*es v. 186 A cubic iden- 
tical with the CaiiuMix.'int cubic of the last article. 

t CailO*lliaatc,/« //f^- Ohs. [ad. L. canonizdt^ 
wj, pa. pple. oi canoniiM-re^ = Canonized. 

1538 Balk Thre Latves 1923 To hauc canonyzale Fr.nncis. I 
cus de pola. 1565 Jewel A’epl. Uardtng (.1611) 971 Not 
(Janoiii/ate for a Saint as yet. 

Canonization k^e nundi/el jan). [ad.L.rizxn?/!- 

izdtion-em^ n. of action f. canonizCire to canonize: 
cf. K. canonisation.] 'Phe action of canonizing ; 
esf. formal admission into the calendar of smuts. 

1:1380 Wyclif AV/ U'hs. HI. 433 'I'o trowe sirhe canony- I 
zaciouns is lesse kan bilceuc. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 6u C'a- 
nonizaiion, canoniztuio. 153a Moke Con/ut. Ttndale 
Wks ^44/3 1 his new saint of Tindales caiionisacion. 1538 I 
Bale Thre Luwes 1633 He .sent hyni to lieauen by nys 
canonyzacyon, And from thens lo belle by an excommunyca- 
cyon. 1648 Herrick (1844 H. 158 'J'o be number'd 

one Here, in my book's canonizatiofi. 1651 Hohrfs Gaid. 

S Soc. xviii. § 14. 362 The (anutiizatiun of baints which the 
Heathen called Apotheosis. xtSx Pkiestiev Corrupt, 
Christ. I. IV. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 

fig- 

1854 F.MBRSON Letl.h Soc. Aims. puot. h Orig. Wks. 
(Bohiii 111 920 T'is curious wh.tt new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi or Dr. John- 
son. 1877 Mozlev f/mz/. Serm. iv. 87 The canonisation of 
men —the popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the pinnacle of the temple. 

Canonizd (ka;'ndD.iiz), V. Also -ise. [ad. 
med.L. canonizd re (also in 15 th c. Fr. canonizer).] 

I. Irans. To place in the canon or calendar of 
the saints, according to the rules and with the 
ceremonies observed by the Church. 

c X3to Wyclif Ife Kccles. Sel. Wks._ I II. 344 If he pope 
canonise his man banne he must nedis be seint in hcvcnc. 
1460 Capuravb ChroH. (18581 953 I'his same ^ere was 
Thomas of Lancastir canonized. 15x6 Pynson Life St. Bir~ 
gitte in Myrr. Our Ladye (18731 Introd. 58 This blessyd 
woman scynt Birgette a as canonyzed by pope bonyface. 

1598 Harlkley Feiic. Man (1631) 957 'Phey assured him he 
should be canonized for a Saint, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 

11. 19^ A Fanatic . . canonizes himself a Saint in his own 
Life-time. 1875 H. K. Manning Mission H. Ghost vii. 191 
A multitude who have not been canonised on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven. 

t 2. To install in any ecclesiastical dignity or 
office ; to consecrate. Ohs. 

1303 Gower Con/. I. 9^4 Thus was he pope canonised 
With great honour and intronUed. ct^ooApol. Loll. 57 
Wan any auerous or couetous u canuiiizid ui iw kuk» or 
maad cheef. 


1 To deify, apotheosize. Ohs. or arch. 

1553 Eden Treat. Jfew /nd. iAth.) so Of them which 
Effloiige the gentiles were canonized into y* nunibre of the 

J oddes. 1584 Hawabo Futropius 1. a. i6oz Holland 
Vxnty II. aio Circe our famous witch .. was canonized a 
goddcs.se. 1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles i. 11. viii. 106. 1794 

Sullivan View Nai, II, Adventurers who were aflenvards 
. . canonized as a sign in the heavens, .called Argonauts. 

4 . Jig. To treat as a saint or glorified i^erson. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 683/x But woiden i^a 
as it were canonized here : God puttetli them into his rois- 
ter, and setteih them in an honourable degree, c 1590 Mar- 
lowe Faust. I. 118 Fnustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience. Shall make alt nations to canonize us. zSas 
Bra. Jonathan II. 989, 1 am not ready to canonize all 
women because 1 love one. 

6 . To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or {Irans/.) of authoritative writings. 

1389 [sec CanonizkoI. 1593 ^a.shk Christ's T. 38 b. 
Canonizing such a multifanouH Gcncalogie of Comments. 
*595 Polimanteia x 83 i) 36 To canonize your owiie writers. 
id43 Uh!tiiEM Body iHv. 5. 1^7 Co.*iiN Canon Script, ii. 14 
They c.nnoni/cd the Kooks of the Mactabces. 187a O. 
Smi'i Ev tdoss. Feel. 'Terms 86 Apocryph.il books, .were not 
caiioni/cd. 

6. To sanction by the authority of the church ; 
to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 


1393 (jOwlr Con/. Ill 980 Of the lawcanoni/ed The pope 
hath bode to the men, that, etc. c 1400 Apol. Loll, 46 per 
word IS are c.iiioni/ed, ik. upprouid of holi kirk. 1635 
VacmH-t C hris/ianogr. 1. iii. (1636 89 These . doctrines aio 
Canoiii/cd in (htir late meeting at Tient. 1670 G. II Jltst. 
Cardinals 11. 1. i ,9 The Popes are sure to nave the Car- 
dinals Canonize their errours. 1869 Llcky Furop. Mor. 1 . 
i 39 We should still he compelled to canonise a crowd of 
acLs. 

t 7 . (See qnot ) 

* 57 ® CoopFH Thesaur.. Canonise, to canonicc : to exa- 
mine by rule 1656 Blouni Glossogr ^Canonize, to examine 
by rule, to Rci*i<itcr, to put in tile rank and number. 

Ca'nonized, ///. a. [f. prec. -F -kd.] Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 

I deified. \ Canonized epistles i cf. Canonical 3. 

Wyclif James Pml., Not the same ordre is at 
Gicckis of the seut-n epUtoehs that ben clepid c.'inonysid. 
c 1440 Promp. Pa*v. 60 Canony/yde, canonizatus. 1593 
Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, i. iii. 63 Bia/cii Images of Canonized 
.Saints. 160a — Ham. 1. iv. 27 Thy Canon i/'d bones 
Hearsed in death. 1790 Burkk fr. Re7>. 49 Acting as if m 
presence of t.uionuea forefatheis. 1837 Poll ok Course 
Time iv, The lofiy scat Of ranoniztd b.irds. 1886 T. 
Hardy IVood/anders iv. No canonised antique. 

Canonizer (kse nonsuoi). [f. as [irec. + 'EH.] 
One who canonizes. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius* Catech. K j, The c-monizant of 
thir new s.tncles. X5M G D. Disc. Allen's Sedit. Dri/ts 

f ig An ojjeii pairone of. trcchcrie, and a c-annoniscr of dis- 
oyall traylora. 175X 15 **. I AviNoroN Enthusiasm (1754' iii. 
9ib .Such Canonizors and God-makers. x8ai B/ochw. Mag. 
X. 697 The tanrnizcr is worthy of the saint. 

Ca*nonizin£[, vhl. sh. [f. as prec. -i- -ino^.] 
The action ol the vb. Canonize; canonization: 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. xxix. Scl. W^ks. III. 456 po ranon- 
y‘-ynge of po scyntes. a X638 M kde Afosf. Latter I imes iv. 
Wks. 1672 629 'ihe Caiu>ni/ing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies wa.s an Idolatiuus trir k even from the days of the 
elder woild. 17x7 A. Hamilton AVti/ Atc. F. hid. II. Ii 
24) The Chinese arc speedier in their canoni/ing than the 
Romans aie. 

b. Kstablishing as cnnonical. 

1651 H*>umls I.eviatk. iii. xlii. 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the bi.ripi lire I.aw, belonged to the Civill Soveiaigne. 

Ca*nonizin^, ///. a. 'I’hat canonizes 
X869 F KEEMAN Norm. Cong, (1876/ HI. xi. 30 The canon- 
izing voire ot England. 

tCa'nonly, adv. Ohs. rare—^. [f. Canon ^ + 
-LY‘.] Canonically. 

X50S Ord. Crysten Men iv. xxi. (W. dc W. 1506) 9 34 If he 
hath not ben clccte canonly. 

Canonry (ksciuwi^ Also 4-5 ohanonryCe. 
[f. Canon ^ + -by. (The L. was canonia, F. 
chanoinie.S] The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

148a Caxton Htgden (1597) 305 b. He . hadde geuen 
his letyll newc a chanunrye . in the rhyrchc of Lynculn. 
1687 Lond. Gas. No. 3307/3 'I’he Seizure of the C'anoriries. 
and Prebendaries. X69X Wood At/i. Gxon. I. 81 This ToU 
lard. .enjoyed his Canonry but few months. X705 Hearns 
Collett, {iBBd) I. 104 His Canonry of X‘ Church. 1706 
Ayliffb Parerg. 139. i86a Mrs. H. Wood Channin^s 
i. 2 A young man who had but just g.iined his minor 
canonry. 1886 Law Times Rep. LI 11 . 71W1 The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage. 

Ca'lionship. ff. Canon 2 + -ship.] -Canonry. 

X534 Hen W\\. Lther Regis p. viii. Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, vycarship, pety canonship. 1640 Hi*. Hail Chr. 
Motler. 31A 'ihe tune was, when, .none hhould be promoted 
. .to canonshipB in cathedrals, but those which could read, 
sing, and coni}>etently construe. 17x4 Act 13 Anne vi. §8 in 
Ox/ SfCamb. Fnactm. 56 Canonship or Prebend in the Ca- 
thedral Church. 176a tr. Busching's Sysf. Geog. 11 . 60a 
Lautenbach . . containing an important canonship. 

t Ca'nony, chanonie. Ohs. [a. F. chaminie 
or med.L. canonia in same sense.] =» Canonrv. 

1641 Milton Ck. Discip. 11 (i8si> 66 For their Bishop- 
ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Ciianonies. 

Canoo, obs. form of Canoe. 

Canope^ obs. form of Canopy. 

CzAOpiO (k^riJo pik), a. [ad. L. Canhpic-us, f. 
Canc/~us a town of ancient Egypt.] Ot or per- 


' tflining to Canopns. Canopic vase: 8 vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. 

1878 Wilkinson Ahc, Egyplimsss HI. Index, Canopic 
va«^ 1883 W. AsMsraoNO PerroCs Art Anc. Egypt 1 . 
301 The canopic vases, .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra cot^ and now and then M 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (kae ntfoid), ppl. a. [f. Canopy sh. 
or V. + -ED.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

1593 Shake. Lucr. 398 Her eyes . . canopied in darkness 
sweetly lay. x6iz Chapman Iliadxwx. (R.) Mars. .Sat cana- 
pied with golden clouds. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 1 . 550 
Palanquins . . a kind of canopied couches. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 196 These sainU of literature 
descend from their canopira remoteness. 

b. Arch. (Cf. Canopy sb. 3.) 

184^ Freeman Archit. 996 Rows of canopied niches. 1879 
Sir G. Sco'it Lect. Archit. 1 . i8a A graceful canopied and 
crockctcd panel to each intervening pier. 

IlCanopnZ (kanJu pi^s). [L., a. Or. K^pwiror.] 

1 . The bright star a in the southern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the ship. 

*555 Eden Decades W. hid. (Arb.> 978 When these are 
hydden, there is seene on the lette syde a bryght Canopus 
of three siarren of notable great nesse, . In the nwddest of 
these is scene an other bryght Canopus. 1830 'I'ennyson 
Dream Fair IVom. 146 We drank the Libyan bun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn'd Canopus. 

2 . Canopic vase. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V I. 244/3 Canobus isfdso the name of an 
Egyptian jar. 1857 Rihlii Anc. PotBry (1858) II. 904 'The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. Jbtd. (1873) 593. 

Canopy (kx-iu 7 pij, sb. Forms: 5-6 oanape, 
-ope, 6 oanapee, -opi, cannopy, oanyppy, 
(?caunebe), north. oanaby(e, 6-7 oanapie,-apy, 
•opie, Sc. oannabie, 7 oannapie, oanopey, 6- 
canopy. [In 15th c. canape, a. F. canapi (for- 
merly also conopJe masc. ‘a canupie, tent, or 
pauilion’, Cotgr.) — Sp., Pg canapi ' couch, sofa', 
It canopi (Dicz),medL. Uatiopeum, quod suspen- 
ditur super altare’ (Du Cange ), in cl. L. ebnopeum, 
-cum, -turn, ‘net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Shoit), ‘pavilion, 
tent, r r bed with a tester’ (Schellcr', a Or. Ktoiw- 
I Ttfiuy ‘ an Egyptian bed or coiicli with mosquito 
I curtains’ (L. & S.), f Hu.vu\k mosquito. The 
Eng. foims may have been paitly fiom med.L., 
and in Eng. the .sense has adhcicd to*cuitain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
‘ couch’ or ‘ sofa’ has prevailed.] 

1 . A covering or handlings suspended over a 
tlirone, couch, bed, etc., or held over a person 
walking in procession, 

X38a Wvclik Judith xiii 10 She toe awei hix c.inope fio 
the pileiis. 1454 E. K, IVills ii 83 a) 133 My bed ol greno 
sylke, wik the tciitour & Canape iher-to. t, 1511 id Fng. 
Bk. Amer, (Arb. ) Introd. 29 2, liij of the noble^>le btrcih 
the canapic oucr his hcd. 1561 Invent. 138 (lam.) Anc 
caimahte of giciie taflfetie . quliilke may Fcrue iur any dry 
Rtuill or a bed. 1576 Lambakue AV«/ 18261 113 

J’hey heare the foure staves of the Caiiapie over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation. 1651 Huhhes Leviath, 
IV. xlv. 36s At this day the Popes are earned by Switzers 
tindi'r a Canopie. 17S5 Dk Foe Voy. round World 0840) 
268 The mattress . had a large Laiiopy over it, spread like 
the crown of a tent. 1843 Prkelott (1850) I. 98 

Above the throne was a canopy uf variegated pluin.ige. 

b. spec. A covering over a shrine, or over the 
Host when borne in piocession. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848) 146 Also ouer the 
shrync was prepared a canaby Of cloth of golde. CX5S0 
Mem. Ripon iSurlces) III. 201 Cartier framyng et carvyng 
j canape pro Coipore Xpi per iiij dies, 9J. 1556 Chron. 

Gr. Friars (185a) 94 The byshoppe hcreynge the .sacra- 
ment under a canapy. 1757 tr. Keysler's 'Pratt. (1760* I, 
70 The venerable host, which was carried under a .splendid 
canopy. 

2 . transf. and gen. A covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

1601 SiiAKS. Jul. C. V. i. 88 Their shadowes seeme A 
Canopy most fatall, vndcr which Our Army lies. X641 
Maistrrton Serm, 23 Bcautifull walks .. shaded with the 
f^een canopy of every pleasant . . tree. 1783 Pors Let. to 
Digby^ 10 Oct., The piospccth begin to open, thro' the high 
canopies of trees to tne higher arch of heaven. 1855 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. ( 18601 f 999 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. ^ 1874 Hartwig Aerial W. i x The atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy over sea and land. 

b. esp. applied to the overhanging firmament. 

z6oa Shaks. ifam. 11. ii. 311 'rhis most excellent Canopy 

the Ayre . . this hrauc ore-nanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. x6^ — Cor. iv. v. 41 Where 
dwel'st thou? Vnder the Canopy. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 5s 6 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. 1794 Sullivan An/. H. 1 . 
453 At first, the celestial canopy was divided into three 
principal parts, 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876 III. xiii. 
ago The ]^opIe had met under the canopy of heaven. 

c. fig. Covering, shelter. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertves Corntmu. (1878) 19 Shrowding thy 
scife vndcr the Caiinapie of Vertue. x6so Hvbbkrt Fill 
Formality t 9 A form of Religion serves Tor a Canopic to 
cover all these abominations. 18. . Svo. Smith, Withdraw- 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

o. Arch. A roof-like ornamented projection, sur- 
mounting a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 
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i68t N, O. BoilM^tLutriH nr. jm Th« Pulptt now lifting 
its lofty Head With carved Canopy stands covered. 1874 
Parkes iUutU Gotk. Arckit, l v. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image, 

Oaaop^ (kse‘ndpi\ v. [f. prec. sb] 
trans, Vo cover with, or as with, a canopy. 
ri6eo Shaks. S^hh. xii, Lofty trees .. Which erst from 
heat did can^ie the herd. 1698 Crownb CaUguta 111. a8 
That point of Heaven . . Which canopys that holy happy 
land. 179s £. Darwin Bot, Card, 11. 6 $ Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies. E. Peacock in Athenmum 

aa May 710/3 A very graceful iron herse. .canopies the ala* 
taster emgies of a Mamiion and his spouse. 

11 Canor. [L.] * Melody or sweet singing ' 

(Blount Glossogr. 

Canorous I,kan 5 »'r 3 s\ a. [f. L. eandr-us mel0‘ 
dious (f. canor song, f. canKre to sing) + -0U8.] 
melodious, musical ; resonant, ringing. 
ir T. Browne Pseud, vii. xiv. 368 Birds that 
rous. as Nightingales. .Canary birds and lAirkes. 
>748 tr* Columellas flusb. vn. xii. The keeper of the manor 
house [i. e. a dog] of a vast canorous bai-k. 1774 Goi.d.sm. 

Hist. III. 171 A beautiful A a canorous bird. x8aa Dc 
OuiNCbY Confess, Wks. V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter. 

Hence Oancronsly adv.^ Oano‘rotuiaaB8. 

1680 H. More Apocal. A/oc. 993 The voice, .ns of a Trum 
pet talking loudly or canorously with him. 1870 Lowri l 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 184 He chouses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning. 

Canou(e, oanow(e, obs. ff. Camojc. 

Canoun, early form of Canon 2. 
t Ca'UOU*, a. Obs. rare. Also spelt -ole, -u«, 
oaxmoa. [f. L. ednus hoary.] Grey, hoary. 

xS«3 Douolas Asneis v. vii. 07 Or that wnfreindlie eild 
had thus besprent My heid and halfetli.s baith with canus 
[ed X553 canous] hair. Jbtd. v. xii. 144 'i'o Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos [ed. 15^3 canois] Vcstc. 

t Cauq,a 6 . Obs, [So in I'.] A Chinese cotton 
fabric : see quots. 

1750 Bra WES Lex Mercat. (175a) 793 Cotton T.inens, 
called Canques . . of Nanquin. Ibui, 794 Coarse and fine 
Camiues or Cotton Linen. 

Cansel, canserous : see Canckl, etc. 
Cansonet, obs. form of Canzonet. 
tCanstick. Ohs. Apparently a contracted 
form of CANDbK.sTiGK. Ktt with the canslick \ 


Jack-o’-lantein, Will o* the wisp. 

158a I. Hevwoou Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 90 Coll vnder can- 
Btyk, she can plaie on bothe handis, DissimuUcion well she 
vnderstandis. x^ R. Scot Dneav. WUchcr, vii. xv. 199 
l]hey have so fraicd us with bull beggars, spirits, witches. . 
kit with the cunsticke, etc. 1396 Shaks. 1 //c». /K, 111. i. 
131, 1 had rather hcare a Brazen Canslick 11613 candle- 
stick] turn’d Or a dry Wheeic grate on the Axle-tree. x6i6 
Chapman Hatrachom, 8 Their feiiccfull bucklers were 'I'hc 
middle rounds of can'stickA (Cuwprr h.*is : The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield for each.] 16x7 S. Collins 
D^. Bp, Kite A ij b, His . . wodden cansticke. 

Cant tkicnt>, sb^ Also 5-8 kant. [Found 
^1400 ; rare before 1600. Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many lan< 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Komanic, Celtic, Cf. 
I)u. hanl, MDu. cant, border, side, brink, edge, 
comer, M LG. (masc.) point, creek, border, also 
hanle \^fem.) side, edge, whence mod.G. ianfe edge, 
corner, border, brim, margin ; also Hu. and Ger. 
ianle point-lace. (There is no tiace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonic.) Also OF. cant 
and mod. Norman raw/, Walloon can side, Sp.jPg., 
It, canto edge, comer, side, med.L. cantus comer, 
side; with which some compare l^.canlhus, Gr. xav- 
8 < 5 s comer of the eye, and L. canthus tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a * barbarous ’ 
word. T'he Welsh cant edge of the circle,- Breton 
kant circle, circurafeience, which were thought by 
Hiez to represent au original Celtic word, arc 
held by Diefeubach and Thumeysen not to be 
native; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the Romanic canto, and its possible identity with 
L. canlhtts. The Teutonic words were probably 
from Komanic. It is not clear whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OF. or from LG., or, in 
different senses, from both. 

1 . Original sb. senses. 

+ 1 . (probably) Edge, border, brink. Obs, 
c 1375 7 Barbour Si. Lucas 69, 70 Quhene he had dry- 
wyne wel oure pe kaiittis of sewynty jeris & foure. c 1400 
Melayne 1495 Under the cante of a hilie Oure Britons 
beldis & bydis stille. 

ta. A nook, corner in a building ; a niche. Obs, 
1x481 90 Howard Housek. Bks, (1841) zoo Item, fur ij. 
panchons at the garden gate, with kant tlier above viij<^] 
X603 B. Jonson Jas. Ps Entert, Wks. (1838) 530/x Irene, or 
Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white, 
aemined with stars. 1604 Dbkkrr Entert. 997 

Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe. Fame stood up^ 
right. 1603 Verstkoan Dec, Intell, v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our ancient language called a leant or caiitell. 
1614 WbBSTBR Mon, Honour, Wks. (1857) 169 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy, .next Liberality. 

1 3 . A comer or angle of a polygon. Obs, 
x6ix CoTGR. s. V. Pent, La figure hexagone d six jpents, 
hauing six Canta s688 R. Holme Armoury 111. xiii. • 49 
A Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square. .Some term 


ft an Hexam or Octagon Tower, that is tix or eight corb 
nered ; but Master Masons generally term it six or eight 
Cants or Comen. 1876 Gwilt Arekit, Glosa, Com/, an 
external angle or quoin of a building. 

t b. ? A comer piece ; a triangular piece. Ohs, 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xxS/a Garden, part to be 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Sauares, Cants. Frets, Borders or Knots. 

4 . One of the tide-pieces in the head of a cask ; 
also cant^pieci, (So in Welsh). C£ cantle^piecg 
(Cantle sb. b). 

x6ix CoTca., Panneau de doile, a cant pane or peece. 
1848 J. A. Carlyle xx, Dante's In/erno xxviii. 99 Even a 
OLsk, through loss of middie-piece or cant \per meeeul per^ 
dere o lulia] yawns not so wide as one 1 saw. 

6. The oblique line or surface which cants or 
cuts off the corner of a square or cube ; an oblique 
face of a polygon, a crystal, etc. ; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or the like. 

xa4o l^BROKB Encycl. Antiq, 148 Cants (parts which 
have inclined faces). 1850 Gloss, Terms in Arcktt. (ed. 5) 
107 Cant, a term in common use among cai-pcnters to ex- 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. X874 Knight 
Meek, Diet,, Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, a hip, a ridge, s^g Brande & Cox Dut, Science I. 
367 Cant, a term used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the sjiectator. x8^ E, Peacock 
/VI- Ik. Line. Gloss., Cant, part of a buttress wall or other 
building which is sloped oflf. x 88 o Standard 90 May 13 
Along die ' cant * of trie ice the sealer coasts. 

6. A squared log. U. S, Cf. Canter a. 

1877 Lumberman’s Gaz. 94 May, A cant or square-edged 

timMr. Ibid. 5 Nov., The cheapest and most ellec- 

tive means yet devised for holding the cant in place. 

7 . Naut, A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, etc. Cf. Cant- 
riKCE, etc. in 12, 

XTM Pigging Sf .Seamanship 11 . 986 Fir cants nailed on 
the iimber-strakes. 1863 Reader 19 Aug.. Washing arrange- 
ments. Suitable places on board ship are to be set apart 
for tlie purpose, fitted with cants, to prevent the escape of 
water, and screens so arranged as to loll up when not in use. 

II, from Cant v, 

8. A toss, pitch, or throw, which overturns, casts 
down, etc. 

1736 J. Lewis Hist. Tkanet Gloss., Cant . . likewise sig- 
nifies a cast or throw ; * I gave him a cant '. 1733 Mem. 

C apt. P. Drake Jl. xiv. 944 To give me t.uch a lant, as 1 
never had before nor since, which was the whole X-ength of 
the Coflee-room ; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large Tabic, at the further F.nd. 

0 . A sudden movement which tends to, or results 
in, tilting up or turning over. 

x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 308 The carronade . . took a cant 
from a roll of the ship, ifeg Carlyle JhreUk. Ct, xii. viii, 
Fortune's wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10 . A slope, a slanting or tilted position ; a de- 
flection from the perpcmiicular or horizontal line. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 90 Giving the piece a cant with 
the forefingers. 1873 Mrs Whitnlv Other (hrls xxxiv, 
The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-ovcrturnccl 
vehicle. 1876 Davi.s Polans Exp. x. 345 A large longue of ice 
below the water wm forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her. .and with the help of the wind giving her acanu 
b. An inclination. 

x88x Daily Tel. 98 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 
small cant to leeward. 

11 . W haU-Jishtng. (See qnot.) 

1867 Smyth SatloPs Word-bk., Cant, a cut made in a 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur- 
chase IS made f.ut, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of flensing. 

III. Attnbutivcly and in combination. 

12 . Combs, with the sb. (or stem of the vb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted comers or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line*, as in 
cant' buttress, -Jloor, -frame, -piece, -riband ; oaat- 
board, a sloping board ; in Carriage building, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a cai riage ; oant-body, Naut. i^see quol.) ; f cant- 
ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall, 
as in attics, etc., apparently now corrupted into 
Camp-o£1LJNg ; oont-moulding, -riband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see qiiots.). 

>759 Smeaton in PhiL Trans. LI. 103 A *kant-board, for 
throwing the water more directly down the opening, .into 
the lower cistern. 1879 Carriage-building in Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 131 The cant-hoard which ^owsthe side- 
caiit. Ibid. The diagram showing the cant-hoard. 1867 
Smvtii SailoPs Word-bk., "Cant-body, an imaginary figure 
of that part of a ship’s body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the 
midship line of the ship. 1879 W. H. White Ship-build, 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. xqo/i In the cant-bodies the 
plan followed is almost identical with that sketched. 1663 
in Cosin Corr, (Surtees 11 . 367 Two *cant buttresses «.T 
hewen aishler neately jointed. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
111 . xiii. f 88 He bcareth. the like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seilfling Koofe. £'1830 Rudtm. Navig. (Weale) 119 
One or two *cantfloor8 are added. 1833 Richaruson Merc. 
Afar. Arch, at The only guides in drawing the *cant 
frames. x86p Sir E. Reed Skip Build, viii. xji The half- 
beams stand in the planes of the *Cant frames and are 
consequently nearly at right angles to the side. 18x3 P. 
Nichol-Son Pract. Build. ^8a *C ant-moulding, a bevelled 
surface. 1876 Gwilt Arckit, Gloss., Cant-moulding, one 
with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surfaces. 
1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1 . 4 *Cant-pieces ore used in 
the on^es of the fishes and ude-trees. (1830 Rudim, 


Navig* (Weale) 193 *Caat Ribonda are thoae ribands that do 
DOC lie in a horixontol or level direction, or square from the 
middle line, but nearly square from the timbers, os the 
diagonal ribands. 17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
*Cant-timhere. .those timbers which ore situated at the two 
ends of a shi& 'I'k^ derive their name from being eanted, 
or raised obliquely from the kecL e i860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Caiech, 67 Those tiniben which form the bow and 
stern of a ship ore called * cant timbers *. 1663 Gbrrisi 
Counsei 13 Those Spectacle-like *cant Windows, which ore 
of Giosse on all sides. 1877 R. Pracock N. W, Line. Gloss, 
(£. D. S.) Cant-window, a bay-window whose rmIcs ore 
bevelled oflf. 1881 Evans Leicestersk. Glon. (E. D.S.) Cant- 
window. a projecting window with angles, os distini^ished 
from a ‘ Dow-window * which projects in a curve. 

13 . P'rom other aenies : as in WhaU -fishing 
(see 11). Cant-blocks^ the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Cant-purchase is formed 
by a block suspended from the mainmast-head, and 
another block made fast to the cant cut in the 
whale. So Cant-ix)0, Cant-hook, Cant-spab. 
Caat (karnt), sh.'k Obs. exc. dial. fApp. con- 
nected immed. with Cant v.f * to shared and with 
Cantle, though in some uses it closely approachet 
Cant sb .^ ; \ahether this is original or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.! 

A portion ; a share ; a parcel ; a division, 
a 1341 WvATTin Tottels Mite, (Arh.) 09 Lend in nowise. 
But if thou can be sure to win a cant Of naif at least 1736 
J. Lewis Hist, Tkanet Gloss , Cant, a comer of a field. 
i8sa j. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Cant of Dobbin, a roll of ^ 
nba nd. 1^7-78 Halliwell s. V.. In Hampshire a small 
bundle of hay is termed a cant. Morton Cycl. Agric, 

('tl.>ss. (E. D. 8.) Cant-furrow, a divisional furrow. 1875 
Parish Sussex Dial., A hay.stack is said to be cut across 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided into cants when it 
is portioned out in slips for the reapers, each of whom takes 
one or more cants os his share of work. 

Cant (ksent), sb.^ [This and its accompanying 
vb. presumably represent L. cant-us singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and Nbr. cant, Fr. chant \ canid-re 
NFr. canter) to sing, chant ; but the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown. 

Cantare and its Romanic representatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services as early as 
1183, when according to Rigord \c taoot Gest Philip. August, 
(1818) IX, the Cotarclli of the Bourges country * sacerdotes 
et viros religiosos captos secum ducentes, et irrisorik can- 
tores ipsoA vocantes, in ipsis tormentis subsannando dice- 
bant ; CantaU nobis, cantores^ cant ate ; et confestim dabant 
eiH alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiter ca;debant *. So 
far as the evidence shows, the vb. appears in Eng. first ap- 
plied to the tones and lang^iage of beggars, * the canting 
crew ’ : this, which according to Harmui was introduced 
c 1540, may nave come down from the religious mendicants; 
or the word may have been actually made from Lat. or 
Komanic in the rogues’ jargon of the time. The subse- 
quent development assumed in the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actually established. Some 
have however conjectured that cant is the Insh and Gaelic 
catnnt (pronounced ka'n t>, or nearly kantj>) 'langu^e'. 
And os early os 1711 the word was asserted to be derived 
from the name of Andrew Cant or his son Alexander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of the i7th c. This perhaps means 
that the surname of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
ciated derisively with canting, llie arrangement of the sR 
here is tentative, and founded mainly on that of the vb., 
which appears on the whole earlier. ] 

+ 1 . (.Sporadic uses, from L. cantus or its re- 
presentatives ; not directly related to 11.) 

1 1 . Singing, musical sound. Cant organ : app. 
a technical term in music. Obs. 

130X Duuctjui Pal. Hon. 1. xiii, Fabourdoun, pricksong, 
discant, counicring, (Ilant organc, fiKuraiioun, and gem- 
mell. 1704 Swift T. TubYDsz iy6o 1. xoo Cant and vision 
are to the car and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 79. 9/a Hiat shrin Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. 

+ 2. Accent, intonation, tone. Obs, 

1663 Aron-bimn. xxo It depends not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. X763 Ann. Reg, 
307/9 If these lines want that sober cant which is necessary 
to an epitaph. 

II. The speech or phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. 

3 . * A whining manner of speaking, esp. of beg- 
gars’ ; a whine. 

1640 Cleveland in Wilkins Polit. Ballads I. 98 By lies 
and cants, Ithey] Would trick us to believe ’em sainta 
1703 Hickrhingill Prieit-cr. iv. (1791) 937 With a Cant 
like a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel. 

4. I'he peculiar langu.ige or jargon of a class: 
a. The scciet language or jargon used by gip- 

sies, thieves, professional beggars, etc. ; transfi 
any jargon used for the purpose of secrecy. 

in Phillifs. X707 /. Stevens tr. Quevedc's Com. 
Wks. (1709) 996 I'hey talk’d to one another in ConL 1715 
Kemskv, Caut, Giblicrish, Pedler’s French. 1734 North 
Exam. 11. V. r no. 383 I'o avoid being undersio^ by the 
Servants, they framed a Cant, and called the Design of a 

S eneral Rising the Lease and Release. 1863 Dickens Mut, 

V. xvi. 137 '1 ne ringuf the cant, 
b. 'rhe special phraseology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject; 
professional or technical jargon. (Always depre- 
cialive or contemptuous 

X684T. Burnet 'In, Earth I. 914 There is heat and mois- 
ture in the body, & you may call the one * radical ’ and the 
Ollier * bnate ’ if you please ; this is but a sort ef cant. 
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i^ia AnnisoN S/ect, No. 491 f 3 In the Cant of oartlcular 
Trades and Linploynients. 1790 John!kin No. ia8 f 4 

Every class of society has iti cant of lamentation, which is 
understood hy none but themselves. 1830 Dickons A’tcA, 
Nick xxxiv. Ail love^' bah * that 1 should use the cant of 
boys and ipris— is fleeting enoui^li. 1^1-4 Kmkbson Est. xiiL 
/Vir/ Wks. (Bohn) I. 156 Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism. s86i Hollano Lest. Ltje viii. 119 Re- 
peating the cant of iheir sect and the cant of their schools. 

t c. The peculiar phrascolo|;y of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5 b ) 0 /v. 

k68i Dkvlikn AchiL 531 Hot I.evites . . Resum'd 

their cant, and with n realous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved iheocrucy. 1696 C. Lhstix Snake in (>. (1698) In- 
trod. 46 Kcally to uriderst.ind the Qtialtcr-C'*uit is learning 
a new l.angua^^c. ^ 1709 SACHhVRKhi.L Sertn, 15 Aug. 15 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-sensical C.uit. 1711 S^cci. 
No, 147 f 3 Cant is by some |>euple derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Fresiwterian minister, who by 
exercise & use had obtained the Faculty, ali.xH Girt,of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialei t, that it's said he was 
understood by none but his own Cungiegation, and not by 
all of them. 

d. rrovinclal dialect ; valvar slang. 

s8oa Mar Kuofworth Irith Built (18391 996 The cant of 
Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire. 185a Giausionk 
ilUan. iV. Ixxxii laa The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or slang. 

e. all fib. 

^ *797 Swift Let. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 1 185 To 

introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cur- 
rupiion in any Ungua(;c. i8a4 W Imvino T. Trav. I. 373 
Sliuig talk and cant jukes. i8ai Borrow Zintali <1843; 
II. 150 'I'he first Vocabulary of the * Cant Languages, 
appeareil in the year x68o appended to the hfe of ‘The 
English Rogue 

6. A lorm of words, a phra.se : 

+ a. A set form of words repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Obs. 

1681 SejoHHf ill Hagford yia/Zof/r (1878) 758 note^ A young 
ScrilMis copying out a Cant. Next morn fur to be spoke in 
Parliament. 1704 Stkei.e Lying / m»er i. i. 7 Sure . . you 
talk by Mcmoiy, a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that's gallant. 171a Addison Epei.t. No. 391 § 6 
With a certain cant of words. 

b. A i)et phrase, a trick of words ; esp. a stock 
phrase that is much affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Formerly 
with a and plural.') arch. 

1681 Countr^-man' t Co*npl. k Advice to A’irg, Cods I to 
be twice cajol d by cants and lookA 1691 Wood Aik. Oxou. 
II./450 Enamour’d with his obstrcporousnc.ss and un- 
decent cants. 169a Brntlxy Boyle Led. stxtThat oidinary 
cant of illiterate, atheists, the fortuitous or casual roncourse 
of atoms X710 Hkannk ColUct. (i886i 11. 365 The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls it, according to the common 
Cant). 1769 yunins Lett. xxvi. 119 ttote^ Mcasur^ts, and not 
men, is the common cant of affected moderation. ts8.s 
Jank Austkn Aor/hoJig. ,^4^(1833) b really very 

well for a novel . . is the common cant. 

O. attrib. 

X7ia Addison Sped, No. 530 F 3 Enlivened with littlecant- 
phrases. 1753 Strtuarfs Trial App. i jo It was a cant word 
through the country. That the tenants might .sic, since the 
worst of it would be paying the violent pronts. leyaGoovR. 
Morris in .Sparks Lije * Writ. (1833) 1. 93 The bcTwethers 
. .roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
terms. 1790 Palrv Hone Paul, (1849) 396 There is such a 
thing AS a peculiar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the 
memory of a writer nr speaker and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe this we coll it a 
eant word or a cant phrase. 1855 Prescott Fhilip // ( iSsy 1 1 . 
v. 79 To borrow a cant phrase of the day, like * a fixed Uwrl ’. 
i8w Helps Reatmak xvii. (1876) 46^ He . . can — to use the 
cant phr.'ise — afford to support the dignity of the peerage. 

6. A<t a kind of phraseology : 

a. Phraseology taken up and used for fashion’s 
fake, without b^ing a genuine expression of senti- 
ment ; canting language. 

1710 Bkhkelry Prtne. Hutu. Kncnvl. 1 87 All this sceptical 
cant follows frtmi our sup|>oHiMg etc. 1783 JfoHNsoN in Bos- 
well 15 May, My dear friend, clear j'our mind of cant, .you 
may talk in this maimer ; it is a mode of calking in society ; 
but don't foolishly s8^ Syo. Smith Wks. (1867) b 
X74 The pernicious c.'int of indiscriminate loyalty, 1870 
Lowell Study WM. 157 K.nthudiasm, once cold, can never 
be warmed over into anything better than cant. 1875 
Smiles Tknyt \i. 90 In fact there is no greater c/xm/ th.m 
can't. 1883 J. pARKEa Tyne^ Ch, 390 There is a cant of in- 
fidelity as certainly as there is a cant of belief. 

b. esp. Affected or unreal use of religious or 
pietistic phraseology ; language (or action) imply- 
ing the pretended assn motion of goodness or piety. 

1709 Strypb Ann. Re/. I. Iv. 609, I set down this letter at 
lar^, that men may see the cant of these men. 1716 Addi- 
son Freeholder No. 37 ij.) That cant and hypocrisy, which 
had taken posseMion of the people's minds in the times of 
the great rebellion. 1769 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France I. 956 
Hypocritical manners, or what we so emphatically call cant. 
z8^ Robertson Sertn. Ser. I. x. (1866) 189 Religious 
phraseology pasaea into canL *» 7 S Hamerton Inteli. Life 
VI. ill. 9X1 He had a horror of canC^ which, .gave him a re- 
pulsion for all outward show of religious observances. 1879 
Faouot Cetear L 6 The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
saturated with canL 

0 . attrib. 

> 7 f 7 Carte Hist. Eng. L 601 To make up what was want- 
ing in the justice of their cause . . by a cant and sophistical 
way of expression. 

7 . One who uses religloiis phrases nnreally. 
z^ ATrsvCeNf. Dict.^ Cant^ an Hypocrite, a Dissembler, 
a dottble-congu'd, whining Person, zfaa Mrs. Cameron 
Pistk Tippet III. 16 Lest she should be called a cant. 1873 
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E. Bkrooc Adv. Pretesiamt 139 He was not a cant, but 
really felt what he said. 

Cant (ksnit), sb.^ [Goes with Cant v.^ I'he 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
aphctic form of ^encant^ or Vacant, a. OF. encant, 
mod.K. encan (Pr. encani, Sp. encastto. It. incanla), 
in same sense: of dispntea origin. I'he loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G. pant in same sense. 

Dies takes the Romanic words as repr. L. tn quantum 
* to how much?' as the cry of the auctioneer ; and with this 
agree the occas. med.T.. form rn^uantus, Pr. euquant. and 
OF. inquant, and mcd.L. vb. iuquautart. But no forms of 
the word apprar to go back before the end of the ixth c. ; 
the earliest and ordinary forms in med.L. were ituantus 
(4th decl.', ifuantutu, lucautare, accantare^ iucatitatorf 
a£cantator\ and OF', had enchanteur^ cmhantetnent (al- 
ready in Asstaes 0/ yerusalem). These show that the word 
was then identified with the I.aL iucantaref accaniarr, 
derive, of cantare to sing, in the sense of * proclaim, cry 
Cf. Du Cange, under date 13511 'quod incaritator publirus 
dicti castri . . debeat facere proclainationein', and the illus- 
trative 'Jussit ergo Moys<» praeconis voce cantari*. M. 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with cantare too old 
and general to be explained os an error ; and that there is 
more ground for treating the connexion with tu guantum 
OH a later fancy. Cf. also the mod. Kr. vendre alat rite to sell 
by auction, and the Sc. and north.Eng. roup^ cry, shout, 
auction, ‘selling of goods by an outcry ^(Phillips 1678)!. 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder ; an auction. Chiefly Irish. 

xyo5 Lond. Gas. No. 4178/4 7*he Manor, .is to be sold by 
pnnlick ('ant to the best ihdder. Z738 Hist. Crt. F.xcheq. 
VII. 134 The (voods are set up to CanL 1831 Ht. Marti nkau 
Ireland li. 97 Two or three lots of ground were to be let 
hy auction, or, as the phrase goes, by canL 1834 Soui hey 
iJodor csxsw. (1862) 3^2 The whole of them were set up 
for .sale hy public cant in Dublin. 

Cant, sb.f> Sc. [Of uncertain origin : possibly 
belongs to one of the prec. sbs. Cf. also cantrip.\ 

? * Trick ; slight, illusion* (Jamieson). 

1790 Morison /W///X 38 (Jam.) Williy's wisp wl’ whirlin' 
cant Tlteir blazes ca’. 1813 D. Anderson /Wmj 81 (Jam.) 
Superstition. .Experiencing plana O' auld cants that night. 

Cant (kxnt), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 4-6 
kant, 5 kaunt. [Common in early times (13- 
14th c.) in the allit. phrase ‘kant and keen’. 
App. the same word as mod. Du. kant ‘neat, 
clever’, in phr. kant en klaar quite ready; also 
East Fris. kant; considered by P'ranck to have 
been developed out of the sb. kant edge, etc. (see 
CantjA^); cf. the connexion of idea in ‘keen’ 
and ‘ctlgc*. The actual hi.st(>rical relation tie- 
tween the Low German aud the northern English 
word does not appear Hence Canty, Flem. and 
LG. kantig-.] 

Bold, brisk, courageous, hearty, lusty, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ‘Lively, merry, brisk*; cf. 
Jamieson, who compares ‘ cant men ’ (armed fol- 
lowers) with ‘ merry men* of the ballads. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 8943 lutts Fat war sacant {(fdt. 4 7 'rin. 
crabbed] ami kene. 1330 K. Brunnr Chron. 50 Knouto com 
with his kyth«, hat kant was and kena 1^5 Barbour 
Bruce viii 38*) 7'he kyng . . Vith his men that war cant 
and keyii. 1 ai^oo Morte Arth. 3195 The knyghte cone- 
ride on his knees with a kaunt herte. ^>44o Gaw, 4 Got. 
iL 9 (Jam.) Cant men and cruel. ^1450 Hlnkyson Alor, 
Fab. 5 Ane Cocke.. Right cant and crous. 1^13 Douglas 
jEneisvm. Prol. 49 The cadgear callis furlh his capill wyth 
crakis waill cant. <535 Stewart Cfon. Siot. II. 517 Ahs 
blyth and aU rejosit. And in him self that tyme als crous 
and kant. 1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 9 Cant, strong lusty ; 

‘ Very cant, God yield you', i.e. Very strong and lusty, God 
reward you. Cheek. 1849 C. BKONril Shirley I. Th' 
wife *s a raight cant body. s868 E. Waugh Sncik-Bant iv. 
76 As cant as a kitlin. 

tCant, Ohs. [Of uncertain etymol. : asso- 
ciated in sense with Cant jA2 , but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. cant in the lang., 
ana as a word preceded only by Cant a. and 
Cant sb.^ Since the dim. of the latter word, 
caniely chantcau. Cantlk, had the sense of ‘ piece, 
fragment *, it is possible that this sense may have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb ' 
to cant ‘ to divide into pieces ’ may have been 
in LG. or ONF. ; but it has not yet been found.] 

1 . trans. To part, divide, sluire, parcel out, 
apportion. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Cantyo or departyn, partior, 
divide. ^ 1509 Moke Com/, agst. Trib. iii. Wks. 1945/9 Our 
very prison this earth ta. And yet therof we cant vs out 
. . dyuerf partes dyuerslye to our self. 1533 — Debelt. Salem 
Wks. 943/9 To diuide A cant it among good poore hus- 
band men, that should til the ground [with] iheyr handes. 

2 . (See quot.) Cf. Cant jA* (quot. 1875). 

1863 Morton CycL Ag^. Glosa (E. D. S.) Com/, (Kent), 
Co let out land to mow, boe, etc. 

Cant (kffut), [f. Cant jAI ; cf. Dn. and 
Ger. kanten in several of the same senses.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To give a cant edge to ; to bevel ; esp. to 
bevel off a comer. 

34 k 35 Hm. P7//, vi, Pinnes..Bhal..hane.. 
the point well and rounde filled, canted, and sharped . Z701 
Smeaton Edyetene L. 9 974 The cornen only were a little 
canted off. ilia J. Hodgson in j. Koinee Mem. (1857) L 97 


The Beverol pillari which have their uppermost comer 
canted off. 1851-3 Turnbr Dom. Archit, II. U. 30 The 
Atiacue is square, with the oaglee canted. 

2 . To bring or put (a thing) into an oblique 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, tilt up. 

Z711 DuncMk Mariner's Chron, (1805) III. tos The sea 
broke in upon us, and the canoe being filled halt full, canted 
her broadside to it. 1756 Winthritp in Pktl. Trans. L. ix 
Some [chiiiinies] were, canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to stand very dangerously, Munchausen's 

Trav. ix. 30 'J he wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side. s8a6 Mias Mitfohd VtiL Ser. iii. I18631 
She sat . . with her feet canted up on an ottoman. 1884 
Pail Mali G. 19 Aug. is/i If the ship needs a ‘ list ', she can 
be canted. 

b. To turn over completely, turn upside down. 
^1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealc) 103 OuUing, the act of 
turning anything completely over, .so that the under surface 
shall lie upwards 1855 Kingsley ^/rfwrM«(i878) 160 Without 
canting the net over, and pounng the contents roughly ouL 
t c. fig. (?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Obs, 
xMa iniui HERNE Loyal Bro. iv. Wks. 1731 1 . 56 GiAed 
rogues, 'i hat cant their doctnne to their present wants. 

3 . To throw off, e.g. to empty out, the contents of 
a vessel Iw tilting it up. 7 'o cant off : lo decant. 

1658 A. Fox Wurts' Sure- iii> ^iii 341 i.et it stand in a 
warm pkice .. then cant of the Aquavitce cleanly, a 1845 
Hnon 11864) 965 As vesseU cant their ballast — rat- 

tling rubbish. 

4 . To pitch as by the sudden lurching of a ship ; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jfrk. 

1685 F. Splncx Ho. Medhi i3o Some couragious Priests 
had the leisure to joyn him, and cant him into a vestry, that 
was aLcidcntally open. 1755 Smoi i ktt Quix. 11803) 11 . 130 
This very innkeeper, .held .1 corner of the blanket, .and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimhleness. xrax 
Smkatun Edystous L. 8954 note. The boat took a siidacn 
yaw or sheer, whirh canted me overboard, headdong into 
the se.'i, 1805 Naval Chron. XIII. 387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the mizcii shrouds ! 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xvii, That spray of a bramble ha.s .. nearly canted 
my wig into the .stream. i86x (j. Bxkklley Sporistn. W. 
Prairies v. 83 'Does the cuw-calcher ', 1 asked, 'always 
c.'iiU the beef on one side ' ? 

II. intr. 

6. To tilt, take an inclined position, pitch on 
one side, turn over ; often to cant over. 

170SC. lAKXHV-ViMagu. Chr. vi. li. (1852)356 It fell on end 
and then Liiiited along on the floor between two of the chil- 
dren. 1851 S. Judd Margaret u\. (1871) 15 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters. i86a Smiles 
Enguuers 111 . 410 note. A louse plank, which canted over. 
X85B Carlyle Fredk. Ct. (1873) celestial sign 

of the Balance just about canting. Ibid. (1S65) 11 . v. ii. 79 
The History Ru-cullcd of F^urope went canting from side to 
side. x88a Afanch. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/1 I'he steamer, which . 
had canted over, lay in a very dangerous position. 

6. To have a slanting position, lie aslant, slope. 

1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship II. 301 The upper fluke 

should cant ciowii. z88r Narls Seamanship (ed. 6) 135 
The . . yaid-arm should, cant ahaA the yard rope. 

7 . Pfaut. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defined course or 
direction ; lo swing round from a position. 

1784 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. Add. 7 At 7 weighed : 
in canting the ship got stem way. 1859 Blackw. Mag. 
LX XXVI. 655/2 Ine great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel, almost to block it up. 1887 Blackmorr in //iir- 
per^s Alag. Mar. 563 The boat canted round towards the 
entrance of the creek. Newspaper. The stern of the 
And.'ilusian was seen to be canting to the southward. 

+ ®- A To cant with : ? to fall in with, take the 
direction of. (Cf. a c.) Obs. 

1656 in Burton Diary (1838) I. xii They were all cant- 
ings. such as could not cant with iiiy thoughts, 
t 6. (See quot. 1H77.) Obs. or dial. 

1674 [see Caniino vbl. rAi]. ,1877 Holdemess Gloss. 
(£. D. S.) Cant, to move about with a jaunty step. ' Why 
awd woman gans caiilin aboot like a young lass.' 

Cftnt (kiciit), V .3 [See Cant sb.^ It is not 
certain whether the vb. or the sb. came first.] 

I. 1 . intr. To speak in the whining or sing- 
song tone used by beggars ; to beg. 

S5167 Harman CavFif/(il69)3A ' It shall be lawefull for the 
to (^ant ' — that is, to aske or oegge — * for thy living in al 
places.' i6xa Bkaum. & Fl. CupuTs Rev. iv. 418 The cun- 
ning'st rankest rogue that ever CAnted. ^16^ Concrevb 
Ola Backet, iii. vi. Thy master.. lies canting at the gate. 
1750 Johnson Rambt. No. X71 P zo [He] bod me cant and 
whine in some other place. 

2 . intr. To speak in the peculiar jargon or 
'cant* of vagabonds, thieves, and the like. 

1604 Dbkkrr Lanth, Jfr CandU-L. Wks. 1885 III. 194 Ha 
that in such assembliei can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian. 165a Gaule Marastrorn. To Rdr, He cannot 
tell how to cant with him [a cypue] in his own foysting 

S ibborish. czfiga li. More in K. Ward L\feKl^lo) 307 , 1 
on't deny but that may sooner teach a Man to Cant and 
talk Gibberish. 1708 Kersey, Canty to talk darkly, after 
the manner of lliieves. Benai^ ftc. lyai-iBoe in Bailey. 

b. Slang and deal. To Bpeak, talk ; in Sc. (see 
quot. 1788). 

1567 Harman Cmc/m/ (1869) 8a The vpright Cofe canteth 
to the Roge. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. CreWy Cant, to 
■peak. 17x3 Ramsay Elegy Maggy yotutstoun. Of auld 
stories we did cant zvao Aylippb Parerg. 309 Tho' it 
cants or speaks in another manner. S788 Pickbn Poems 
Gloss., Cant, to tell merry old stories. 

o. trans. To speak or utter in a cant way. 
ESgeGaoBNE Dqf. Coneytedch. (X859) 5 To heare a pesant 
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cant the wordet of art belonging to our trade. i6ai Duatm- 
WAIT IVkimaiit, Wint^taa k tr toe Which eackea his entail, 
makes his tonjfjxt cant broken English. 1633 Shielbv 
Gamtaitra iti. iii. Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 

fS. intr. To use the ipecial phraseology or 
jargon of a particular class or subject. ? Obs. 

iMg B. JoNsoN Sta^U 0/ M IV. iv, When my Muster^ 
Master Talkea of his 'J'acticks, and his Rankes, and Filet. . 
Doth not he cant t Ibid. Thou canst cant too. Pk. In all 
the Language in Westminster Hall, Picas, Bench, or Chan- 
ce^, Pee-Fann^ bae-Tafl, Tenauit in etc., etc. 

168B Mibor 6'/. Fr. Dict.^ Cantj to spei^ a canting Lan- 
guage, to have an aflected peculiar kind of Speech. 1698 
Nonais Pract. Disc. 96a Tne Quakers, .only Cant in some 
lofMe general Expressions alx>ut the Light 
1 4 . To say or exclaim in the pet phraseology 
of the day, to use tlie phrases currently afTccted 
at the time. Also, To cant iti to phrase it in 
the cant of the period. Obs. 

1648 Tenkvn Blind Quid* i. 6 No other import or ten- 
dency (as he cants it). 1660 S. Ford l.oyal Subject's F.xnlt. 
13 The Sovereign Authority of the People fas our Times 
have learned to cant it). 1660 W. Simpson HyaroL Cbynt. 94 
Those.. which they so much cant to be drying decoctions. 
Mio Sir. J. St. Lkokr Manaears Pro gf Con^ in Somers 
Tracts iv. (175^) 111 . 94a To set right (as they cant) the 
..Youth of the university. 1716 Suuiii 19 .SVn/f. (1744) 
1 1 . 64 There was thirty years moie geiieiaiion-woric (as they 
canted it) cut out for him. 

6. To alTect the conventional phraseology of a 
school, party, or subject. 

1718 VouNC Ltnte Fame vi. (1757) 155 Let them cant on, 
since they have fl^>t the knack, And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in hlack. 1784 Johnson in Bosxvell (1887) IV. 


themselves, in hi.ack. 1784 Johnson in Bosxvell (1887) IV. 
308 Don’t cant in defence of savages, s8oa Mar. Edur- 
w'ORiii Moral T. (1816' I. xiv. 114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of iiimd. 1866 Caklyie Remtn. 11 . 215 A 
paltry print then much canted of. 1870 Luwrm. Among^ 
my iiks. Ser. 1. (1873) 340 Ia‘ssiug . . knew the classics, and 
did not merely cant about them. 

0 . spec. To affect religious or pictistic phrasc- 
ology, csp. as a matter of fashion or profession ; to 
talk unreally or hypociitically with an allectation 
of goodness or piety. 

1678 Butler Ifud. iii. 11. 765 Till they first began to Cant 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 1778 Johnson in Boswell 
19 Apr., He [Dr. Dodd] may have com|)used this prayer 
then. A man who ha.s been canting all his life, may c.'int to 
the last. 1813 Scon Kokeby 1. xviii, I could not cant of 
ciced or prayer. 1831 Kin<.si ev Yeast xi. (i8s3' Li 
Chrisiian England Where they cant of a Saviour's name, 
And yet w.\ste men’s lives like vermin's. 1836 k. Vaui.han 
Mvstics (i860) 11 . VIII. ix. 109 Those dreamers who . . cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular chanty. 

7 . trans on senses 5, 6.) 

1641 M. Frank Serm. Trart\/ig. (1679) 514 To s-t up King 
Jesiis ; a phiase much c.antfd. 1676 M akvei.i, ^^r. Smtrke 
I iij, Shall any sort of men presume to . . force every 
man to Cant alter them what it is not lawful for .iny man to 
utter? Z761 SiFRNK y>. Ishiuidy i\\. xii. 60 Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world the cant of criticism 
is the must toimeniing. 1835 hdin Rcx». XLII. 355 He 
may cant out his panegyricks. 1843 Macaulay in Life 4- 
Lett. <1880) II. 146, 1 have heard tne 8<«iiie cant canted 
about a much finer building. 

8. dial. tScc quots.) 

1877 N.-IY. Line. Gloss. (E. D. .S.) Cant^ to 

deceive by pious pretences, to impose upon. 1881 Evans 
Leicestersh Gloss. (E. D. .S. Cant^ to wheedle ; coax ; hu- 
mour. *Tlic pony'll be quiet enough when he's been canted 
a bit.’ 

II. + 0 . trans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 
a sing-song m.inncr, intone. Ohs 
i65aGAULR Magastrom.^j^ Who is an Inch.anter? A.Sooih- 
.singer, by canting numbers, or a Sooth-saycr by calculating 
numbers. 1703 Hit KbRiNr.iL' Prkst'Cr. w.'xw. 35 Singing 
Men and singing Boys, that instead of rehe irsing iheCrcco, 
cant it, like the tune called the Mock-Ntghttne;ale. 

+ 10. inlr. To chant, sing. .SV. or dial. ? Obs. I 
1768 Ross IleUnote 59 (Jam.) The birdies. Canting fu* 
cheerfu*. 

Cant (kjent), v.^ [cf. Cant sb.^, and the med.L. 
cognate verbs ineantdre, accantdre to proclaim, cry, 
put up to auction, there mentioned.] To dispose 
of by auction. Chielly Irish. 

The finst quotation may belong to Cant r'.' to divide. 

[1370 IVills tjr Jnv. N. C.iiBjs) tjB, 1 will y‘ all my goods 
aft' my deathe shalbe canted & sold at my foredore & 
then to be distributed in money by eucn portions to niy 
executors] ^ lyao Swiit Iruh Manuf. Wks. 1761 111 . 4 
Canting their own land-, upon short leases, and sacrificing 
their oldest tenants for a penny an acre. 1713 — Poxver 0/ 
Bps. ibid. 969 [Irish] landlords ..cant their lands to (he 
highest bidder. z8a8 C. Crokfr Fairy Leg Irel. II 936 
Tim the driver swears if we don't pay up our rent, he’ll rant 
every ha’perth we have. 1830 W. Carlrton Fardorougha 
led. 91 46 He . . canted .all we had at half price, and turned 
us to starve on the world. z88o in Antrim Down Gloss, 

•\ 2 . To enhance by competitive bidding, rare. 

« *745 Swift Htst. £ng.j IVill. 1/ {R.) When two monks 
were outvying each other in canting the price of an abbey. 

t Cant, V.® Obs. dial, [f. Cant a,] intr. To 
become ‘ cant * or well ; to recover strength, to 
mend. Hence Oa-nting vhl. sb. 

1690 B. £. Diet, c ant. Crew^ Cant . . also (Cheshire) to 
pow Strong and Lusty 1691 Ray N. C. IVds. s. v., *A 
health to the good wives [wife’s] canting ' i. e. her recovering 
af^er lying-in. 

Cant, v.® » Scant. 

1380 Tussia /Lusb. 1x878) 184 Good huswiferie canteth 
[1377 scanteth] the Icnger to lost. 


Oaa*t (klnt), a colloq. contraction of cannot ; 
gee Can v.l A i. 

Oanteb (kae ntil&b). A colloquial abbreviation 
of Cantabbioiak. 

1750 CovKNTav Pompey Lite. 11. x. (1780 68/1 The young 
Canub. . had come up to London. Z753 (ientt. Afar. XXv, 
60 Upon gawdy, or exceeding days, as they are calrd by the 
Cantabs. 1807 By son To Afias Pigot 5 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. 

Oantabank (Icse-nt&bocnk). rare, [ad. It. rail- 
tambaneo, f. canta-ve to sing + battco bench.] A 
singer on a stage or platform ; hence, contemptu^ 
ouslfy a common ballad-singer. 

(15^ PuTTSNHAM Eng. Poesie <Arb.)96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Caniabastqm vpon benches and 
barrels heads.] 1834 Si a H. Taylob Artevetdo 1. iii i, He 
was no tavern cantabank. 

IlGantabilo (kant&’biV, a, and sb. Music. 
[It. => that can be sung, suited for binging.] 

A. adj. ]n a smooth flowing style, such as 
would he suited for singing. 

1730 -6 in Bailey. z8te Repository No. 8oi 103 The smooth, 
caiitable, and expressive melody which fiervades its struc- 
ture. 1864 Realm 13 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
style. 

B. sb. Cantabile style; a piece or passage of 
music of this style. 

1744 J. Gkrkn Psalmody 140 Cantabal, Vocal Music. 
lyM I. Williams (A. Pasijiiin) Ckildr. Thespis 11799) 137 
Tho ner suoriivc cantabilies win us. s8o8 Wolcott {V. 
Pindar) Wks. 1819 V. 353 The tuneful Nymph.. That in 
canlabile delights the souL s%6 Mrs. C. Clarkr tr. Bar. 
hoe’ Instr. 81 It expresses them admirably in its cantabile. 

Cantabri|[ian (kocnliibrid^iiln), a. and sb, 
[f. Lantabrigta, i..atin form of the uame Cambi idge 
-f* -an.] Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a mem- 
ber of the Univeisity of Cambridge. 

Howell Lett, <1650) I. 13 The Oxonians and Can- 
tahi igians . . are the happiest Academians on earth. 17x1 
STiiFi.E Spect. No. 78 F 5 Some hardy Cantabrigian Author. 
1856 Emlkwjn Lng. Traits, * '/xmtfx' Wks. i Bohn) 11 . i9o 
Every slip of an (Txonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, a.ssiimes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular * Times ’. 

Hence, nonce-wds,^ as Oontabrlgl-oity, Oft'iita- 
brlse V. 

*863 De Morgan in N. hr Q‘ Ser. iii. IV. 170 There is a 
general Cantabrigtcity about it 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. vii. S 47 Know also that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabnuc, that slie imitated her in the successive choice 
of her Chance I lours. 1885 Academy 10 Jan. 19^9 Kcad»-rs . . 
might be excused fur considering that Mr. Muilingor ' con- 
tabnzes '. 

t CantaMlle. -Sir. Obs. [A variant of Cantlb ; 
cf. lJu. kanteel battlement.] V * A corner-piece * 
(Jam.). 

Royal Invent. ^1815) 165 fjam.) Item, ane bed. .with 
a liile cantaiUie of gold fumisit wiih ruif head piece. 

Ca'ntalite. Mm. [a. K. canlalttCy f. Lanial in 
France + -itk.] A feluspathic rock from Caiital 
in P'rance, foi merly cotibideied a variety of quartz. 

t CantaloO’n. Obs. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in the 18th c. in the west of England. 

1711 Lend. Gas. No 48^16/4, ^ Trusses of C'anialoons or 
.Serges. 1748 De Loes Tour Gt. Brit. J. 94 D.) Wcxicm 
Goods .. Snail* >oiis, C'antaloons, Devonshire Kcrsics, etc. 
/bid. (1769) 1 1 . 95 In Bristol, and many Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cant.xloons, and other St tins. 

Cantaloup ^kxntaltfp). Chiefly f/. .V. Also 
oantalupe,-loup, canteleup, -lope, -loup, -lupe. 
[a. F*. cantaloup, ad. It. Cantalupo, the natnc of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction Irom Armenia, to have 
been first cultivated.] A small, round, ribbed 
variety of niusk-inelon, of a very delicate flavour. 

1839 l^enny Gycl. XV. HLfa Varieties of melons. .'J he Early 
Caiu.iluup. x86o Emfrson Cond. Life, H ealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. ^54 'ihc cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucuiiiberH will 
send for him. 1863 LiJ* in South II. 343 A fine cunuhipe 
melon, ut five cents. 1883 F. M. Crawi-ord Dr. Ciaudtus 
xiv, Behold also, Itis Grace cateth the cantelope. 

+ Canta'nker. Obs. nonce^wd. [A hack form- 
ation from Cantankkb-ous, like cattker^ canker^ 
ous.] -Cantankeboi)8N1£88. Su OantoAkerat# 
V., to provoke ; ContankarBoma a.BCANTAN- 
KKRoua (both (/. S. colloq.') 

Canning Let. in Stapleton Canning If Times (iBsq) 
App iv, F is cant.'iiikeroiis. He is also tricky. No man 
has a right to be huth Straightforwardness is the only 
excuse for caiitanker. 1837 40 Haliburton Clockm, i. xxiv. 
(1869) 115 Vou may . . cantankerate your opponents, and 
injure \our own cause by it. Ihui, iii. xii, A terrible croxs- 
giained canUinkcrsome critter. 

Cantankerous (ka'nts^'QkaTas\ a. colloq. 
Also 8 oantanckerous. [Said by Grose, who 
spells it contankerous, to be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling gives some suppoit to the conjecture 
that the word was formed on MK. contak, conteke, 
contention, quarrelling, contekour, conteckour one 
who raises strife, whence *ion/erkerous, *conia- 
herons would be a possible deriv. like traitorous^ 
which might subseq. be corrupted under influence 
of woids like cankerous, rancotous. lis oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoc, with these 
words, have g[iven it general colloquial currency.] 


Showing 8B ill-natured disposition ; ill-conditioned 
and quarrelsome, pervene, cross-grained. 

STTS Golosm. Stoopa to Como. 11, Hiero’i not a more bitter 
cantanckcrDiu road in all Christendom. 1775 Smbrioam 
Rivata v. iii, I hope. Mr. Kaulkland. .you won't be so can- 
tanckeroos. tSsa Miss Mitfomd in L^strange Lift (1870) 
HI. ix. 14a As cantankerous and humorous as Casuus him- 
self. 1863 Livingstons Zamdusi ix. 195 A crusty old bachelor 
or. .a cantankerous husband. 1873 St, Peatl a Mag. 1. 333 
A cantankerous element in hb nature. 

Hence Oa&tn’Bkaronsljr adv.^ Oantaiikavoiia- 

1866 A. ^ H. Boyd Leasona Mid. Age 9x7 One impractic- 
able, Btupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 Mna H. Wood OrrilteColt. 411 
You have behaved cantankeroubly to him. 1881 A. R. Hora 
ill Bo/s Own Paper 10 Sept. 701 Ihe roller had crushed the 
cantankerousness right out of him. s886 Ckr, Life ajasu 
a/6 A member, expelled for general cantankerousness. 

Cantar (kee ntli). Often in the native fonns 
ca'nlaro, ca ntara. [f. It., Sp. catsiaro, cantara 
L. canthar~us, Gr. mkvbapoa tankard, drinking-pot] 
A mensure uf capacity and weight used in some 
of the countrits bordering on the Mediterranean, 
varying greatly according to the locality, from 
74^ lbs. in Rome to 50 jj lbs. in Syria. 

1730 6 Bailey, Cantar fin Spain] wine measure, R about 
two gallons. Cantar [in 'i'urky in Asia] ito rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds avrrdupoise. Cantar [at Tunis] 1x4 
IMundn. X773 BRvnuNk Sicily xviL ( 1609 186 MorUrs . . to 
throw a hunt I red can tarn of cannon-ball or stonen. 1858 
SiMMONDS Df’r/. Trade, Cantara, ian/aro,Sk,\iiiuid measure 
of Spain 1 aii^ng from a| to 4 gallons. i88a Even. Standard i 
x 6 Sept. 5/9 The cotton crop is estimated at a,cbo,oco can- 
tars. 1887 Pall Mall G. 94 J une xa/x Formerly twenty loaves 
[of BiigarJ went Jo the Mouruih cantar, or hundredweight. 

t Cantaria. Obs. [ad. L. cantdria Cuanthy, 
f. cantdre to ring; cf. ( antdauib.] -Chantuy. 

c 1593 Rites of Durham 1184a) 37 Within the said Gallelei 
in the Cantarie . . iito«Nl Our Ladies alter. 

II Cantata vkanta ta). Music. [It. ; — * a thing 
sung, a song, a composition to be set to music , 
f. cantare to sing ; for the It ending -o/a see -adk.] 
L Originally, a narrative in verse set to recitative, 
or alteinate recitative and air, for a single voice, 
accompanied by one cr mote instruments ; now 
applied to a choral work, either sacred and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or secular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to be 
acted. (See Grove Viet. Mus. I. 304.) 

S7«4 H. Carey {.title) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom- 
paniment. 1744 J, Green Psalmody 140 Cantata, a Song in 
an Opera Stile. 1731 Smoxxeit' Per. Ptc 1779 1 . ii. 99 
Bipcti performed the whole cantata. 1773 Mrs. Harris in 
Pnv. Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 996 A very fine new 
cantata conifoved by Kanziiii. x86i Wi oos Pr. oj Wales 
$H Lanada 140 The Montreal Oratorio Society performed 
. a grimd Cantata sfiecially composed. 

+ 2 . A song, chant, {notice-use.) 

0x754 Fielding True Pair. Wks. 1775 IX. 311 The.* 
swan, whose last breath goes out in a cantata. 

Hence 0»ntatla« v. nonce-wd. To perform 
cantatas. 

184X Blackxv. Atrtg. LI. 94 The flexile trills of a cantatiz- 
tng bignora. 

Gaata*tion. rare. [ad. L. cantatidn-efn sing- 
ing, incantation, f. cantdre to sing : see -ation.] 
t a. Ningiiig {ohs.). b. Incantation, magical charm. 

x6a3 CocKKKAM, Cantation, Singing. s6^ Blount Gloss., 
CantatioH, singing or enchanting. 1846 Ford Gat/^ fr. 
Spam 937 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantation. 

Ii Canta'tor. rare. [L. : agent-noun f. cantdre 
to sing ; cf. Cantatrick.J A vinalc) singer. 

x866 Engkl Nation. At us. vii. 939 In describing a voyage, 
the cantator represents with his b^y the uneasy motion of 
the waves. 

Cantatory (kee ntlitari), a rare. [f. on L. 
type ^cantdtdri-us^ f. cantdtdr~em : see prec.] Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

1836 P'rasers A/tfg-^HL 75 This specimen of his caix* 
tatuiy powers. 

II Pertaining to cant ; whining, sing-song. 

In mod. Diets. 

II Cantatrice (It. kantatr/tp, Fr. kaiitatris). 
[a. It. and F. cantatrice L. cantdtrix, cantdtric- 
cm, fcm. of canldtor.] A female professional singer. 

1866 Daily Tel. 16 Jt-in. 7/4 'Ihc rival cantatrice.^ 1871 
Smiles Charac. xii. (1876) 350 A promising but passiotiless 
cantatrice 

Cant-doff vkae nt|d/?g). [f. Cant r .2 + Don.] 
north. dtaT. ' A hand-spike with a hook ' (llalli- 
welh ; in U. S. Cant-hook 2. 

z668 Harper's Mag. XXXVI. 430 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled in a moment's lime, two or three 
men assisting with iheir cant-dogs. 1885 Boston (Ma.ss.) 
Jrnl., Cant dogs .ire coming into use for various purposes. 

Canted (kaentod),///. a, [f. Cant jAI and 
+ -KD.J In various senses of Cant «/ 2 : tilted up, 
caused to lean from the perpendicular; having a 
sloping or slanting surface; bevelled; placed at 
an oblique angle ; having the comers bc\clled off. 

1649 in Yetusta Mon. (1748) II. Plates 93 Sc 24 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Cant^ 
Tower lof the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey!. 1684 in 
Bp. Cosin Orr. tSurtees - 1 1 . 374 To make a canted siepp into 
the great roome. 1848 Rickman Arckit. Ii, The general 
plan of the abacus is a square with the angles cut off, or 
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whjit M called a canted square. 1871 O. Shiplbt Clou, 
Kul. Ttrms 66 s. v. Betiel, A sloped or canted surface. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Cant^ A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (kxntrn). Mil. [a. F. canlintt ad. 
It. fantina cellar, cave, of doubtful deriv. : see 
Dicz and Littr^. The history and onlcr of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually carry senses 1 and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the dale of the occurrences referred to. See also 
note under 4.] 

1 . A kind of sutler's shop in a camp, barracks, 
or g[arrison town, where provisions and liquors 
arc sold to soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
Now under regimental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial u.se, applied to a victualing or re- 
freshment house resembling this. 

S744 M. Bishop Life 4 Adv. x^8, I took him to the Can- 
teen, and gave him what he would drink.^ 1803 Ktks Cyil.^ 
Canteen is the caliarct, tavern, or place in a carrison-town 
where the garrison have the privilege of purchasing Epirii<i 
.. and beer. 1839 Life ly. J. Neptune 105 In the kitchen 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 1044 Re^l. 4 Ord. Atnty 
243 No civilians .are to bepermitted to frequent, or in any 
way to make use of the Canteen, without the . ■ N.inction 
of the Cumiuariding Officer. 1886 The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 

II 2 . ‘A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or buttles of wine and other 
liquors’ (Litir^); a French use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

1737 OzHi L Rabelais 11 . 235 Two Cantines ( Rot tic. Cases J. 
The best Canlines are sold at Charing-Cross. 

3 . A box or chest with an outHt of cooking and 
tabic utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, used by officers, etc. 

1817 Kkatingr Trast. 11 . 6 Next follow the mules, with 
the tents and canteens. 1839 Anns TvTLER /.rf/n ij Mr. 
Howard’s canteen contained a small tea-service, etc. 1855 
Macaui.av Htst. Eng. III. 627 The sumpter horses were 
unloaded : the canteens were opened. 

4 . A small tin or wooden ves'icl, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or liquor, canied by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, workmen, etc. 

(This sense appears to Ije in vulgar Fr., si'ice Litlr^ says 
Ml ne faut pas employer oaniine pour eruche, ni dire: 
remplissez ceite cantine *.) 

1744 M. Bibiiop Idje 4 Ads*, fl The soldiers, ran into the 
Water . and after they ha<l filled their Bellies, filled their 
Canteens. 1769 Faiconfr Du t. Marine bspoulette^ 
a tin canteen, or case, to cari7 fine powder. 1800 Wkkm.s 
IVasAtngtan x.isijj) 129 Her soldiers often without a cru.st 
in their knapsai ks or a drain in their canleeiiH. s8ss 
Monthly Mag. z Dec 464 Canteen^ or cantine . . a tin (lat 
bottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulders. 
18S1 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 4 Durh. 12 Canteen^ a 
small wooden flat barrel, containing about half a gallon, in 
which a pitman carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
z86B Regal 4 Ord. Army i 1128 1 he Men will, shift their 
pouches, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. 

5 . attrib. and Comb.^ as (sense i) canteen-keeper ^ 
•sergeant^ -steward : (sense 3) canteen - camels 
-horse ; (sense 41 canteen-maker, 

11^ Cavalry Instruct. (16031 216 On a march, servants, 
led liorses, and canteen horses remain with their .squadrons. 
s88a-3 Mehg. Encycl. I. 374 I’he canteen camel of 

Eastern tourists. t886 I^nli Mall G. la Sent. 2/2 The 
regimental and canteen supplies are left in tne hands of 
canteen stcw.'irds and quartermasters. 1887 Haggard Jess 
19 The canteen keeper sent for his boys to turn him out. 

Cantel, var. of Cantle; misreading of Cautkl. 
t Cantel-cape, -cope. Ob.^. [Cf. F. chan- 
teau ‘ the quarter-piece of a garment, a cantle of 
cloth * tONF. cantel).^ A kind of cope or cape. 

aiiai O.R. Chrtm, an. 1070 M.nesse hakeles and caiilel- 
capas and reafes. [transl. .Stsvknson 1853, Mas«-robes, and 
canile-capes, and vestments ] c IS05 I.av 29749 Godd dare 
and wel idon, fra haued his cantel-cape on. 1545 Ludlcno 
Ckurchsv. Acc. (.Camden) 24 Payde for mendynge of iij. 
cantylcopes iij^ Ibid. 27 For mendynge of a cantilrop \d. 

Canter (kae-nOj), jAI [f. Caiht v.'^ + -EB 1. Cf. 
also Caht sb.^ 6.] 

1 . One who cants, or tilts. 

2 . (See quot.) 

2875 Robinson Whitby Glois (E. D. .*?.) Canter, a timber- 
earner; one who brings *bauks’ or tree-trunks troiu the 
woods to the ship-yards. 

Canter (kac ntii^, sb.^ [f. Cant v.^ + -ek V] 

1 . One who uses the * cant ’ of thieves, etc. ; one 
of the * canting crew * ; a rogue, vag.abond. arch. 

1609 Drkkkr Lanth. 4 Canale-L. Wks. 1885 111 . 197 
Stay and hcare a Canter in his owne language, m.'ikirig 
Rithmea. 1610 S. RIowlandsJ Mart. Mark-all E j h. Thus 
haue I ninne oner the Canter's Dictionary. 1630 J. Tayi-or 
(Water P.) Wks. 11. 9 .19/1 [TheyJ gaue all their niony to the 
mendicanting Canters. sfisaGAULE Magasfrom. 131 Astro- 
logers, Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsie.s, Juglers. 1719 D'Uk- 
FKY Fills III. 100 A Filrher my Brother, A Canter my 
Uncle. 1863 tr. V. Hugo's Hunckbach 11. vi. 76 Four or five 
canters . .were quarrelling. 

2 . ‘A talker of profession.')! or religious cant ; in 
17th c. a nickname of the Puritans. 

i6sa Evelyn Mem. >1857) !• *9* On Whit-Sunday, 1 
went to the church . . and heard one of the canters. I 7 si 
Vinii. Sacheverell 43 The seditious Canter. i8ai Blackw. 
Mag. X. 73Z 'Ihe Schlegels are the great critical canters of 
modem Europe. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 913 The . 
days when he (Lauderdale] was a canter and a rebeL 1 


Canter (lc8e*ntai), sh.^ [cf. Canter v. 2] A 
Canterbury gallop ; an easy gallop. * The exertion 
is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession,’ 
than in the gdlop proper (Youatt). 

175s CoHnaisseur Na 69 She never ventured beyond a 
oenter or a hand-gallop 1773 Johnson b. v. Canierbuty 
gallop. The hand rallop of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter, i^z Youatt Horse 11841) ^97 The canter 
is to the gallop very much what the walk is to the' trot. 
185E Longp. Gold. Leg. v, This canter over hill and glade. 

b. To win in a canter i to distance all the 
other horses in a race so much that gall^ing is 
unnecessary at the end; Jig. to come off victor 
with the greatest ease. 

1853 Lytton My Navel (Hoppe) He wins the game in a 
canter. *B 74 Hat. Rev. Aug. 180 (ibid.) Hermitage won in 
a common cunter. 

Jig. (cf. run ^ scamper.) 
a s 964 Sir T. Stephen (Webster) A rapid canter in the 
1 lilies over all the topics of the d.'zy. 1863 Dicklns Mut . 
hr. xi. 86 Ma was talking then, at her usual canter. 1879 

0. W. Hoi mes Motley xvii. 118 He ever and anon relieves 
Ills piose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

t Ca'nter, sh.k Ohs. rare—^. [? ad. Sp. cantera.'] 
A kind of Spanish fishing-boat. 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Nat/al Tracts vi. (1704)539/1 There 
arc .employ'd out of Spain ..Vessclb call'll Canters, upon 
that Fi^hinf^. (1867 Smyih Sailor's Word-bk.i Cantera, a 
.Spanish fishing- boat.] 

Canter, obs. var. of Cantor. 

+ Canter, v.^ Obs. ?To chant, to intone. 
i 53 «S lARKLY England 1. Iv. (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
August yn, Icrome, or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys< 
caiuyng and c.anteryng in churchys, what they wold say. 

Canter (kse ntaj), v.^ [Shortened from Cantur- 

BURY t/.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse, etc. : To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore- feet nearly at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

1706 Lend. Gan. Na 4947/4 Trots, Paces, and Canters 
very fine. 1804 G. KasE Diaries (i860) 11 . 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a . hill, came on his head. 1864 I.iving- 
aroNE Fambesi x. 219 The zebios. .canter gracerully away. 

2 . Of the rider. 

1768 Sterne .Sent. Joum. (1778) 1 . 117 Ta Fleur, .canter'd 
away. as. perpendicular as a prince. i8ai Byron Tuhn iv. 
cm, I canter by the spot each afternoon. 1870 F.. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. 11 . 164 He was cantering through the park. 

3 . transf To run or move os in a canter ; to 
move nimbly or briskly, 

1761 Stfrnk Tr. (1793) IV. 157 'Tis any thing 

which a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away from the cares and aolicitudes of life, c 1895 Houlston 
Tracts II No. 38. zi Away -he canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glaas every article of dress. 

4 . trans. To make (a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

18^ R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 1 , viii vii. 80 The Islander 
catches the fi^t [pony] that comes to hand, puls on the 
halter, canters it his journey, and lets it go. 

6. transf. To imp.irt a cantering motion to. 

1891 New Month. Mag. II. 393 She would nut lie cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen -garden, because, as she 
whi.spcred, the potatoes had eyes. 

Canterburian (k8ent.iibineTiSn\ a. nnd sb. 

[f. CANTKiimiUY I -AN.] Of Of pertaining lo Canter- 
bury; esp. to the arch iepiscopal See ; in the 17th c. 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence Cantorlm'rlanlsm. 80 t Ga*n- 
terbnrlnoBS, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 

1570 Lfvins Manip. 90 Canterburiane, Cantuariensis. 
i6m T. Fisiifr Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) ai6 Either 
Romish or Canterburian Catholicks. sM H Miller First 
hnpr. XX. ^*857' 35 * The Canterburianism of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm. 
1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 15 The Pope, being far better 
than were John with his Canterburincsse. 15^ Marprel. 
Epit. (1843) 9, I hope his Canterburincsse will lookc to this 
geare. 

Canterbury (kae-nt^ib^ri, -bsri), sh. [A city of 
England famous from ancient times as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas k Bcckct (St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury) who was murdered in the cathedral 29 Dec., 
1170, was in pre- Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrine that Chaucer made the nar- 
rators of his ‘ Canterbury Tales *, to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

CXTfiB Chaucer Prol. 16 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgilmaacs. And specially from ciicry hhircs code Of 
Engelond to Caunturbury they wendc The hooly blisfiil 
mariir for to seke That hem hath holpen whan pat they 
were seeke.] 

A. attrib. 

1. In phrases referring either (a) to the pilgrims, 
as Canter bury bells ; {b) to the tales tuld on the way 
(or Chaucer's work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or story, in later times often taken as a long tedious 
story, a Mriar’s tale’, a fable, a cock-and-bull 
story; (c) or applied by the Puritans to the hierar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trick, j 


ijM Cmaucbr Fsvi, {title) Here braynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbui^.] Ta igM in C Wordsworth EccL 
Bu», (1818) 1. 168 Pilgrimes . . with the noise of their piping, 
ana with the sound of their singing, and the jangling 01 
their Canturburie beU 1573 Turbbrv. Bk. Fakonrk 960 
A vcrie olde womans fable or Cantorburie tale. 1379 Fulkb 
Heskins' Fart. 49a A lewd lying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie talea. 1589 Grbenb Monaph. Wks. 1881-3 
VI 86 Whosoeuer Sainela descanted of that loue, tolde you 
a Canterbury tale. 1580 Hay any Work i 'i'here is a canter- 
bury trick once to patch up an acusation with a lye or two. 
1669 Fuller Worthies (1811) 1. 597 (D.) Since that time 
Canterbury Tales are parallel to Fabulm Milesim% which 
are characterized, nee verm, nec verisimiles. 1709 Sterlb 
Tatler No. 139 p 20 One [Story] of a Quarter of an Hour 
long, .gathers CircumKtances every Time he tells it, till it 
grows into a long Canterbury Tale of two Hours. 1737 
in N. tjr Q. Ser. iii. IX. 414/9 [He] would l^gin a long 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. 1763 Col- 
man Detue is in him 11. i. (D.i What, to come here with 
a Canterbury tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what I 

2 . Canterbury pace, rack, rate, trot, gallop, etc., 
supposed originally to designate the pace uf the 
mounted pilgrims. 

01636 W. Sami'Sun Vawdtreaker \. i, Have I practic'd 
. . my smooth Ambles, and Cantci bury Paces ? 1675 Charac. 
Fanatic in Harl. Misc. VII. 637 D.) A Cantci bury rack, 
half pace, half gallop, 1717 E. Ward Wks. 11 . 6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit up. 1773 
loHNSON, Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 
horse, commonly called a canter; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy^inbling liorses. 
i8a6 F. Cooper Mohicans ii. The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbury gallop with the bind 
legs. s 8 m Galt Laurie T, vi. vii. (1S49) On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace; a h-md-gallop ; a Canter. Obs. 

1631 Bratiiwaii' Whimsies, Hce rides alto^ther upon 
Bpurre. .who is as familiarly acquainted with aCanterbuiy, 
as hee who niakt-S Chautcr his author, is with his tale. 
1710 Shai-tlsb. Chariu. 1. iii. (Z7371 III. 95 I'he common 
Amble or Canterbury is not. .more tircsom to a good Rider, 
than this See-S<iw of Esiiay-Writcrs is to an ^Ic Reader. 
1799 Dennis Pope's Dime. (N ) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is alway.s on the C.inierbury. 

2 . A piece of furuiture ; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music-portfolios and the like. 

1849 in Smart Supp. 1857 J. H. Walsh Dorn. Econ. 909 
Rosewood or mahugariy plain Cantcrbui-y with diawer. 
1880 Argosy XXX 9 Look in the cantcrbuiy and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Braduon Gold Calf i. 
xo 111 an aiitietit canterbury under the ancient piano. 

t Ca'nterbliry, V. Ubs. rare-K [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To canter. 

1(573 Marvfi t.Reh. Tramp. 1 1 . 402 The Prelates trooping 
it up and down on the nublick Po.st-horses and cauterbunng 
from Synod, to Syiioa. 

Canterbury BellCs. [See Bell sb.^ 4 ; app. 
the full name was fancifully associated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre- Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the 1 6th c. (See Britten and Holland.'] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula ; 
originally applied to the native species C. Tta- 
chelium, the Nettle-leaved Bellflower or ^'hroat- 
wort ; but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated exotic C. Medium, called in the 
1 6th c. Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. More 
loo-'iely, the name h.as been applied to the Giant 
Bell - flower, C. latij'olia, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent, always Bells.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 170 Of Canterbury Bcllc.s or 
Haskewurie. Ibid. 172 In English they be called Bel- 
flutires, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl 87) Of some ubutit London 
Canterbury beN, but improperly, for that there i.i anotht-r 
kind of bell flower growing in Kent, about C.'interbtiry, 
which may more fitly be r..')llcd Canterbiirie bels, bicaiise 
they erow there more plentifully than in aiw other countrie. 
x688 K. Hoz.me Armoury 11. iv. B 60 I'he Canterbury Bells 
have large rough leaves like Nettles. 1741 Cornpl. Earn.- 
Piece II. iii. 357 Towurds the End of this Month, sow.. 
Cariicrbury-beUs. i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 134 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell. By hedge-row side. i86z Miss 
Pratt Flower. FI. III. 339 Giant Bell-flower . . often called 
Canterbury-bell, z 88 a Garden 1 July 12/3 A collectiou of 
Canterbury Bells, 

H Formerly Indy’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 
1597 (iErard Herbal 203 'lliey are commonly called in 
Latine, FlosCuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North- 
folke Caunterburie bels; at the Nninplwich in Cheshire, 
where I had my beginning, Ladic Smocks. 

Cailt6r6r (kmnldrdJ). A steed or rider that 
canters. 

i8ao Blackw. Mag. VII. ^21 Her husband was .. one 
of the gayest sparrers, swimmers . . canterers, drinkers, 
revellers. 

Ca’nteringp vbl. sb. Th« action of the vb. 

Canter. 

1897 Lytton Pelham xlii. (L.) For the rest, he loved 
trotting better than cantering. 

attrih. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii, 167 A better 
track with occasional cantering ground. 

Ca'llteriug, ppl. a. That canters. 

Z793 Ld. AucKiJtND Corr. (1862) 111 . 8z A little cantering 
horse. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. 1 . L xio Cantering dac- 
tylic measure 
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Cuthario (kan>«*rik), a, [f. CAirTHAB.ms8 

•I* - 1 C.] In Cantharic acid^ a substance of the 
same composition as cantharidin {Syd. Soc. Lix,)^ 
So Oanilia’ridal a. Med , , pertaining to, made 
with, or caused cantharides. Ouatha^ridate sb.^ 
a salt of canthandic acid. OanthaTldata v., to 
impregnate or treat with cantharides. Oantlia« 
rl’dlan, -ide'an, of the nature of, or composed of, 
cantharides. Cantharl'dlo a., of the nature of 
cantharides, as in Cantharidic acid^ a development 
of cantharidin by the absorption of one equivalent 
of water. Oai&tlia*rldi&, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides; also called Canthariai’nic acid. 
Oantlui'rldlam, the poisonous action of cantha- 
ridcs. Oantha rldlae v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides (esp. as an aphrodisiac) ; also 
1871 Naphkys Prtnt. ^ Cure Dis. 11. iv. 5^ Cantharidal 
collodion can be applied to the skin. 1875 H. Wood Therap. 
(1879; 563 A constant symptom in caniharidal poisoning. 
1881 Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v,, Cantharidate of potash. 1786 
Kukns Holy Fair xiii, O how they fire the neart devout, 
T.ike cantharid.an plasters. 1873 Mori.ey Rousseau II. 39 
He writes. . like a pedagogue infected by some cantharidean 
philter. 1833 Carlyle Ahsc. (1857} 111. a68 His love- 
philtres, his canthandic wine of Egypt- *®77 Watts 
I'oivnes* Ckem, 11. 608 Heated with alkalis it (canthandinj 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic arid. 1819 Cmil- 
DKEN Chem. Anal, yoi) Cantharadin has the form of small 
crystalline pl.ites with a .shining imeareous appearance. 1861 
Hulme tr. Moqum-'l andon 11. iii. liL 131 Cantharidin.. 
taken internally, is a virulent poison i8ia Sou they 
tiinna II. 333 lie may.. very probably have cantliaridized 
it [the lanj;iiciKc of a Iwok] to the t.'isto of the Fteiich court. 
183a Miiforu Farnell's Foetus (Aldmo ed.) Li/e 37 note. 
He has cantliaradised the story. 

II Cantharides rid/'z), r//.//. Also 6 

oantendes, 5-7 cantaridea, 9 cantharida. 
Rarely in sing. 5 oantharide. [L. ; pi. of can- 
tharis^ a. Or. Hat-Bapis blister-fly.] 

1 . (sing. Cantharis in Entom.) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Trachelhlae ; the 
officinal species (6*. vesicatoria or Spanish Fly) 
has golden gieen el)ti-a. Karly writers appear to 
have applied the name to A[)hides. 

*39* '1 HKViSA Llarth. De P. A’, xvn. Ixv. (149^^ 64a Grene 
flyes brede in curnc that ben callyd Caln]tarides. c 1430 
Palliui. OH Husb. 1. 865 The c.inthar>de in roses that we sc. 
1587 MArLKT OV. Forest 1 12 One kind . .is in colour greenc : 
ill humor or iiiice verie puysonous, and is called (Jaiilharis. 
1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 73 a, The greenc veiicmous flies 
L'.tnthaiidts. <11645 Cope in (Jiitth Coll. Cur. I. lai The 
C.'intharides cvci have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
1878 Dowoen Stud. Lit. 4 1 8 The cantharides vibrating in the 
tiaiLspaicnl air. 

2 . The pharmacopccial name of the dried beetle 
Canthay is vcncatoria or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally ns a nilx:fadent and vesicant ; intemaliy 
as a diuretic and stimulant to the genito-urinary 
organs, etc. Formerly considered an aiihrodisiac. 

154Z R. Copi AND Guydons Quist. Chirurg., And m.ske no 
tearres, but blystcrs as canierides. 1579 Lanoham Card. 
Health ri6M) 531 Apply it on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and holes, eiien as Cantarides doth. 1611 UkAU.M. 
& Fl. Philrtsfer iv. i, Before, she was common talk ; now, 
none dare .say, cantharides can stir her. 1831 Vouatt Hotse 
XU. <1847) 3S3 Some Niimiil.iliiig liniment .. consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. ^ 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Afithridates Wks. (Bohn) 1. 410 Give me agates for my 
meat ; Give me caiitharids to eat. 

»59* Gilpin .Skial. ( 1878 3a They are Philospliicke 
true Cantharides I'o vanities dead flesh. s6ox B. Jonson 
Poetast. V. i, 1, you whoreson cantharides 1 was it IT 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 93 Swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of t antlwiridcs to our love of liberty. 

Cantho- : see Canthuh. 

Cant-hook (kic nt,hiik). [f Cant -^lIooK,] 
1 1 . //. ftorl/i. dial. ‘ The fingers * (Halliwell). 

2 . U. S. A form of lever for canting over or 
turning limber, etc., consisting of a wooden bar 
with an iron catch or hooked arm near its lower 
end which passes 01 er the log, grips it, and so 
affords a hold by wliich it may be pulled over ; 
called also cant-das^. 

a 18^ in Bartlei r Diet. A mer. 1883 HarpePs Mag Jan. 
806^3 Chintic laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 
aiding themselves with cant-huuks, jack-screws. 

Canthrip, dial. var. of Cantrip. 

II Canthus (kse nl^^s). Phys. [L. ; a. Gr. tsavBbe 
comer of the eye.] The outer or inner angle or 
comer of the eye, where the two lids meet, f fence, 
from combining form canth^p-, Cantha'otomy 
{JSurg.\ [Gr. f/cro/sif cutting out], * excision or in- 
cision of either canthus* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Oan- 
thi'tlB, inflammation of the canthus. OaAtho- 
pla*vtlo, of or i^ertaining to OB'nthoplMtj [Gr. 
-irXatrrIa moulding], the operation of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when too small. Oantho'r- 
rliapliy [Gr. -fia(pia stitching], the operation of 
sewing up the canthus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 174 They open at the in- 
ward canthus or greater angle of the eye. 17*7-51 Cham- 
BKKR C'^cV. S.V., That corner next the nose, is called the 
great, inner, and domestic canthus. 1790 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 316 By opening the vein below the canthus. 
1^4 CouKs Birds Jv.-lv, 60S A conspicuotis spot Just at the 


anterior canthui of the eye. t88e Mavhs Sxp. Lex., 
CoHtkepUutie, belonging to the operation of canthoplaaty. 
II Cantim. Obs. [L. ; pi. of canticum son^ ; 
f. can-Pre, cant- to sing.] The Sung of Songs (in 
the Vulg. Canticum Canticorum). Cf. Canticles. 

a xvaa Cursor M. 847a pe quilk man clepes cantica. 1563 
30 Article* vi, Cantica, or Sonn of Solomon. 1377 tr. 
oullingeP* Decades (15931 la Ecaesiastes, and Cantica. 
f CaiitiCf -ick, sb. Obs. [a. F. cantiaue, ad. 
L. canticum : see prec.] A song, a canticle. 

1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 37 b/i It is said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum li Aryse thou my spouse, etc. 1613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 31^ Cantiche, a song. i6u Urquhaet Rabelai* 
L xxiii, Canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty. t669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. i. a We find not. .in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by LawR of Metre. 
I1867 Comh. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.] 

Cantio (ksntik), a. [f. Cant sb.^, or its 
Romanic cognates + -10.] Cantic quoins (coins) : 

* short three-edged pieces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other * (.Smyth Sailor's 
Word bk.\ Cf. also Cantlino a. 

1787-51 Chambers Cyct. s v. Quoin. Cantic Quoins are 
short, three legged [T edged] quoins, put between casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Supp., Canting cottis. in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

Cutiole (ktentik'l). Also 6 Sc. oantikil. 
[ad.L. canliculum, dim. canticum song (Cantica).] 

1 . A song, properly a little song; a h)mn. 

c 1150 Gen. Ex. 4134 He LMoBe.H] . . wrot an canticle 
1553 Abp. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 33 In the Cantikil ed 
Moynes, c 1705 Pope JaH, 4- May 524 Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘ Awake, my love,' etc. 1870 Ix>wxll 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 1873' 201 Religious Lanticles stimu- 
lant of scab 1881 J. C. Shaikp in Academy x-s Feb. iia 
The Queen's Wake contains several ballads which exhibit. . 
much moie of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

b. Spec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Sciiptures) used in the public services of the 
Church. (In the English Piayer-Book applied 
only to the Beneduite ; but often used also 
of the Bcncdictus. Jubilate. Afagnijtcal, Cantate, 
Nunc Dimtliit. and Deus miscrcalur, and some- 
times of the Te Deum.) 

1635 Bacon Death. Ess (Arb.I 7 The sweetest Canticle is, 
Nuiic dimittis. 1853 Robfntson Serm. Her. iti. iv. 1 i&ja) 55 
I'lie canticle whicnDelungs to our morning service. 1874 
H Rkvnolus John Baptist u. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this ch.*iptcr. 1880 T. Helmors in Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1. 336 The short melodies sung to the psalms 
and canticles in the English Church. 

O. tiansf. 

1851 Lomgf. Gold. Leg. nr. N’otivity 5 Where robins chant 
their Litanies, And caiiiiclcs of joy. 1863 Kinci.akk C nmea 
(1877) f h 56 f time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
already discarded. 

2 . pi. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

i5i» Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1331 ) 384 b, Rede the canticles 
of Salomon, itib Tickeil Sped. No 410^5 A Tiaiibla- 
tioii of one of trie Chapters in the Canticles into English 
Verse, 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Dez»elotm. v 'L.) I’lic 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was .. 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

1 3 . A canto of a poem. Obs, 

1596 Spenser F Q. iv. v. 46 The end whereof. . Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 H* More Song of Soul 
111. HI I, So lar^e matter, .for a fresh Canticle more fit. 

b. A small canto, {humorous.) 

1819 Byron Let. to Murray 6 Apr., You shan’t make 
canticles of my cantos. 

II Gantile'lia, Music. [It. or Lat. : see next.] 
a The plain-.song or caniojermo in old church 
music; the melody or *air’ in any composition, 
now usually the highest pirt. b. A ballad. 

<11789 Burnfy Hist. Mus. III. a 165 The cantilena or 
prim ipal melody w.is not given as it is by modern com- 
posers to the soprano or liighest part. 1867 Macparrrn 
Harmony 1. 30 The pcoyJe may be said to make their can- 
tilcn.xs in the vci y act of singing them. 

II Gantile'ne. U/^^.(cxc.as hr.>. [sl.Y . canttllne, 
ad. L. cantilena a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantilldie : see C anti l late.] 

1 1 . An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 
1535 Lyndesay Satyrs 4180, 1 knaw faW Schiphirds fyftie 
Adder, — War thair canteieinis kend. 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Canttleue. a verse, a common speech or tale, a 
song. 

2 . A song, a melody. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. vii. 9 3 (1643) 34* They [birds] chaunt 
her lAurora] out a mirchfull caiUilcne. 

Gantilever (koe ntll/vaj). Also 7 oandl-, 7-9 
oanti-, 8-9 oantaliver, 8 oantallever, 8-9 oan- 
talaver. [The spelling candilcver found in the 
I7lh c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
ISp. *can debaxo de la viga, mutilus super quern 
capita trabium iinpoiiuiitur, a corbel in masonry ' 
(Minsheu Voc. Iltsp. ifii7\ naturally suggests 
some such Sp. phrase as can de llevar^ * mod ill ion 
for carrying or bearing*: but of this there is 
actually no trace. On the other hand the name 
‘ flying levt r bridge ' used in A treatise on Brulge- 
buildtng by T. Pope, New York, 1811, for what is 
now called a 'cantilever bridge*, and the term 
'framed lever* used for cantilever in Tred gold’s 
Carpentry i8a8, indicate that lever in its ordinary 
mechanical sense, is part of the word. For the 


first i»rt we then think of Cant 9b^, bvt m to the 
meaning in which that word might be beie used, 
or the nature of the combination in canti-lever or 
canta-levert no satisfactory suggestion can be 
ofiered. (Smyth Sailors Wttrd'bk,, has canting^ 
livre * console- bracket. )] 

1. Arch. A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
bieadth and more than twice its depth, which 
projects from the wall of a building for the support 
of a balcony, the upper members of a comice, 
eaves of a house, etc. ; also atirib., as in cantilever 
cornice, principle. 

1667 pRiMATT City ^ C. Build. 71 For Candilivars about 
eighteen inchei deep and eight inches broad, handsomly 
carved with flowers. 1740 Pineda Span. -Eng. Diet.. Cam^ 
a dog. . In architecture, the end of timber or stone jutting 
out of a wall, on which in old buildings the beams used to 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1759 B. Martin Nat Hist. Eng. I. 

31 c Wainscot Galleries round it, suauined by Cantilevera, 
18^ LaUsi News 36 Sept. 14 A plan . .for widening London 
Bridge by. .forminc footways upon cantilevers and bradeets 
external to the road. 1880 Contemp. Ref». Mar. 431 Each 
architrave, each niche within the walk Each cantilever, 
moulding, tooth or ball. sfliA Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. ii/a 
The cantilever principle in its nrst development 

2 . In Bridge-butlding. A projicting support or 
arm of great length, two of which, sti etching out 
from adjacent piers, are used to support a girder ^ 
which unites them and completes the span ; also 
altrib.. as in cantilever arm. bridge, etc 

[1811 T. Pope Treatise on Bridge dmi Id ing (N. YorkI 
/rontisp. FlyiniZ lever bridge.] 1850 £. Clark Britannia 
Cf Conway Bridges 1. 976 'ihe Lcmi-beam or cantilever haa 
to support half tne weight of the beam suspended from its 
extremity [At p. 44 * bracket arch ’ is used\. 1867 B. Bakis 
in Engineer ing 1 1 1 . 338 ^Long Span-Bridges The cantilever 
girder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
independent girder. tUa American IV. 70 A combination 
of two cantilevers with a central girder. SM7 HatelCsAnn. 
Cyt l. 174/9 The main feature [of the Forth Bridge] will be 
the extraordinary spans, for a ri;;id structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which ts made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet of girder. 

Cantilie, var ol Cantily adv. 

Gantillate (kx i.til^ts v. [f. L. cantilldt- 
ppl. stem of cantilld-re ' to sing low, to hum * 
(Lewis and Short', f. cantdre to sing : see -ati' *.] 
To chant ; to recite with musical tones ; spec, ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jcwi!^h synagogues. 

1864 R. Lee Re/orm Ck. ScotL. Singing can hardly be 
said to be used.. in the Synagogues. Their cantillating 
much more resembles intoning. 

Gantillation (kacntil^i jan). [f. prec. ; see 
•ATioN.J Chanting, intoning, musical recitation; 
spec, that used in Jewish synogogues. 

1864 E NotL Afus. Anc. Nat. 338 The kind of singing 
which muMcians call cantillatum, and which may be heard 
ill every synagogue 1879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 158 The 
Arabs . . recite the Koran to a sort of irrrcgular chant or 
cantillation. 

Gantily (kte ntlli), adv. Sc. [f. Gantt + -ly s*.] 
In a caniy manner, cheerfully, blithely, cheerily. 

lyai Ramsav Addr. Tenon Council Edinb.. And cantily 
Your supplicant shall sing. i6a6 1 . Wilson Noct. Ambr, 
Wks. 1855 1 . 300 A’ the bit bonny burdies are singing sae 
cantily. 

Cautine, obs. form of Canteen. 

GantineSS (kwntines). ^SV. [f. Canty a. 4- 
-NFS'* ] The quality of being canty ; cheerfulness. 
Gantiiur (ktc nliq ’, vbl, sb.^ [f. Cant v.'^ ^ 
-iNo *.] The action of the vb. Cant; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about, a. trans. b. intr. 

1769 Falconrr Did, Manns 1x780), Canting, .the act of 
turning any thing about. ^1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealc) 
V05 Canting, the act of turning anything completely over, 
so that the under surface shall lie upwards. 1865 Speci/. 
Plimpton's Patent No. 2190 These springs . . control the 
turning, tilling, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roller skate]. 186$ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. x. v. 36a 
Friedrich Wilhelm U amazed at these sudden canlings of 
Fortune’s wheel. 

+ O. (See quot ) Ohs. 

1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk h Selv. 102 It cannot well be call’d 
motion .. But 'lis somewhat else that we have no right name 
for, tunless skipping or canting may in a tow sort speak it). 

Gft'&tin^f vhl. sh.” [f. Cant v 1* + -iNo L] 

1 . Tue practice of using thieves’ cant ; the secret 
language or jargon used by thieves, professional 
beggars, etc. ; see Cant sh.^ 4 a. 

1567 Harman Caveat (i86g) 33 Their languag-^which they 
term peddclars Frenche or Canting— began but within these 
XXX, ycere-s. 1577 Harrison England 11. x. (1877 1. si8 
They [beggers] haue devised a language among themselues 
which they name ‘canting’; but other ‘pedlcrs F'letich*, a 
spe.'ich comj>aci thiitie yeares. 1641 Brqmb Jav. Cresv 11. 
Wks 1873 III. 393, I understand their canting. 1670 Cor- 
tun Espemon 11. vii. 337 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
Cypher w.vs call’d Floze, 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 
Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Rogues, 
Gypsies, Brggers, Thieves, etc. 1785 in Nevt Cant. Diet, 

2 . The use of the special pbiascology of a par- 
ticular class or subject (always route mpluous) ; 
jargon, gibberish ; see Cant sh. ’b 4 b. 

' s6b5 B Jonson Staple 0/ N. iv. iv, Pyc. She bears, Ar- 

g ent, three Leeks vert, In Canton Or, and tasscl’d of the 
rst. Pen. Can. Is not this Canting f 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 

31 Hypostaticai, transubstantiate, consubstantiate. .and the 
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like centing of Schodemen. 16913 Trmm. XVII. 799 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps 
attrib. 181a IVIsMAELi Calam. Auth. (1867) 146 ITie 
canting dictionary of criticidin. 

8. Unreal or alTected nse of langnngc ; sfuc. the 
formal nse of religious or pietist ic phrases; hypo- 
critical talk ; see Cant sbA, 5 b,6. In 17th c. ap- 
plied in ridicule to the preaching of Presbyterians 
and Puritans; hence Lattitfij^ coat^ the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan mini-ster. 

16919 CkaraiUr Engl, in Harl. Mtsc. X. 191 I The Pre»- 
byteriai)>| . . make an insipid, tedious, and iiiimelhodical 
prayer, in phrases and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of canting : a term by wliich they 
do usuafly exprcwi the gibberish of beggars and vagaixinda 
1687 Drvuen Utmi^ iii. aja Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting'coat. 1698 Norris J'nHt. Pise. 190 Canting I call 
using Words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
1701 Skwkl Hist. Quakers 11790 II. vii. aj Jutige. Leave 
your canting. *77> Smollktt tJuutph, Ll. 118151 180 Here 
nas been nothing but canting and praying since the fellow 
entered the place. 1809 Smd. Smith H^’ks. (iBbj) 1 . 141 They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 

Cftntinjf (ka;'ntiij), M. sb.^ north, dial. [f. 
Cant v.^ -ino Sale by auction. 

1651 Seivsletttris May in ' Milton* State Papers (A 
l*he Venetians made laiely an edict that they should sell all 
the offices within the City, by way of cantinge, to rayse 
iiionic-i, 1601 Rav N. C. H'ds.f Canting, atutto. iBag 
Hrockkit a. Country Closs. 37 Canting, a s<ile by auction, 
proclaimed publicly on the spot where it is to take place. 
187s RoMiN.sim ICkithy Gloss. tE. D. S. ) s.v , ‘ We will call 
a ^.lilting,' hold a sale. ' A cannle-canting* [^sale by inch 
of C.lhillc*). 

Canting, vbl sb.^ : sec Cant 
C a’iitiugf, ///. [f. Cant i/.- + -ino -.] 

1 . That cants, tilts, or turns over ; that stands or 
liesa-tilt ; slanting;, sloping. 

1877 E. Pi ACOCK H.-ii'. Ltnc. Gloss , Canting, sloping on 
a level. 1880 Daily Sinus j 8 Slept. 5/j A Martin's self- 
canting anchor. 

2. Cauting quoin, coin : see quot. and cf. 

Cantic L'anting-livn\ see C anti lkveu. 

i6a6 Cai‘t. Smith Accul. Vng. Seamen 13 Hall.ist, kint- 
hige, caiUiiig coynes, standing coynes. 17306 Haiiky, 
Canttng-ioins, (in a Ship] are small, short lueccs of wootl 
cut with a sharp ndge to lie between the casks, and prevent 
thrill friiiii nilling one against another. 

Ca'nting, ///. [f. Cant -ino 2 .] That 

cants or U'k-s cant. 


1. Sneaking In a sing-song tone; whining. 

1635 II. JoNsoN staple of N.\ v, An old Canting Beggar, 
1748 f-'oiisi>Y Preceptor I. Introil 37 .Some have a 

Ainging or canting voire. 1841 Borrow /.vuali 1 iv. 11. 278 
'J'lie whining, canting tones pcculiai to the gyp'^icA, 

2. Speaking the tiialcot of vagabontls, etc. ; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect ; see 
Ca.nt 4 e. (llleiuling with vbl. sb. used atlrib.) 

159a Groundwork Coney-taitk. 99 I'hc manner of their 
cniiting i.pecch. i6ao Milton Astrolog. 15 The (lypsics 
('anting Tongue. 1690 11 . E. Diet. Cant. ( mo. Canting 
C mv, Heggers, tlyiisics. 1710 I^almcr Prtwerbs 197 A 
canting cati h ihat common rogues make use of. 

3. Of, peitaiiiiiig to, or using the phraseology or 
jargon oi a sjiecial class or subject. 

i(ka9 M ASsiNt.iiR Puturew. ii, This is no canlinq language 
Taught ill yi^iir ai .idnuy. /ri659 Oshoiin Obsem, l urks 
341 The custom of Univrrsilie requires knowledge in the 
Arts so r.'illid, and a luinblc* iiiouiliiiig of canling termA, 
a 1684 Roscommon Glutst Old Ho. Comtnous 0 ^.^ Wliile I . . 
tcM)k for orarles that r.Tiiimg tribe fkiwyers]. 17^ J. Harris 
Lex. IWkn.^ AlkaJiest, one of the Caiiiiiig J'ermg of the 
AIrhymi.sts. 

4. Given to using religious or pielistic language 
formally or affectedly; hypoeririral ; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or nieteiisions. 

1663 tfla^ellum orO. C rotn 7 vrl} <)i A Irlier fraught with 
hypoi ritical ranting expn Asions. 1703 !)► Fot Short H- ay 
w. Dissenters Misc. 420 You .have set up your Canting 
Synago^es at our Church-Doors. 1781 Cowpiir Truth 
83J On holy ground Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . v. 249 A clamorous quack or 
canting fanatic. 

6. Her. Cantintf arms: r, allunve arms (see 
Almisivk I bX So canting heraldry^ herald, coat. 

1717 51 Chamukks Cycl. s.v. Anns, Canting Anna are 
those wherein the figures bear an allusion to the name of 
the family. 1814 Scott tPar. xiv, Canting heraldry. 1830 
— Monast xxxiv, A device of a punning or canting herald. 
i«S* Mim Yongk Cameos (1877) IV. iii. 38 Boleyn — or 
Bull-en — had the canting arms of a black bulrs head. 1864 
Sir F. Palcrave Norm, if ping. Ill 30 His dcsrendunis 
gave a very clever canting coat, a bridge crossing a con- 
ventional similitude of water. 


Hence Oantiiiffly adv , Oa’iittagnesa. 

1695 Whether Present. Protest. ReUg. Motive of Revol. 
4 Sycophant Divine.s. .cantingly blow us into Triumphs of 
Thankfulness and Joy. 1740 Triat Mr. Whitfields Spirit 
40 iR.) In a suffeiing hour, as he (Whitfield] caniingly ex- 
presses it. 1840 Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 429 To 
moralire, not tediously, boringly, or cantingly. 

II Cantinier. [Fr. ; f. Cantern.] A 

canteen-keeper. (The feminine in F. is cantiniire.') 

lyai Land. Com. No. 6001/3 The Cantinier acquainted him 
that neither Mr. Knight nor the Serjeant .. were in his 
iKxlgings. 

t Ca'll'tioii. Obs. [ad. L. eanliSn-em singing, 
incantation, f. cant- ppl. stem of canire to sing.] 

1 . A song. 

1579 E. K. SpensePs Sheph. Cat., Oct. Gloss., Singing a 


Cantion of Colins makiac. c t66o Whartom Fas/x ♦ /Vx/. 
Wks. (i68j) 17 ITte Ecclesiastical Cantion thereon [Quin- 
quagesimaj used, taken from Psalm 30. 

2 . An incantation, charm. 

1696 Blount Gtassogr., Caution, a song or enchantment, 
a sorcery or charm. 1678 Codworth Intell. *• 349 

'J he Arcane Cantion . . harps much upon thii Point. 

Oa-ntish, a. rare-K [f. Cant sb.^ + -I8H i.. 
Savoui ing of cant. , ' . . 

1880 Grant Whits Every-Day Eng. 461 The phrenological 
nse of the word is . . if not cant, at least cantish. 

Cantitate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. cantitat- ppl 
stem of caniitdse, Irea. of cantarc to sing.] %ntr. 
To sing as a bird, (used contemptuously.) 

1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers. 

Ca*ntity. nonce-ivd. [f. Cantj ^.3 + -ity.] Cant- 
ing quality ; cant. 

1890 Caklylk Latter-day Pampk. yiii. 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cuntity. 

Cantla (kwutl^ sb. Forms : 4 9 oantel, 5-7 
cantell, 6- cantlo; also 4-5 kantel, -tell, 5 
oantelle, -tylle, ohantel, 6 oantil, 7 kantle. 
[a. ONF. cantel (in Central OF. chantel, now 
chanteau^-Vi. cantel, rncd.L. cantell-us, dim. of 
eant, eanto, eautus comer. t^Du. kanl has, among 
other senses, that of * piece * or ‘ cantle * of bread.)] 

+ 1 . A nook or comer ; a comer- piece. Obs. 
c 1390 Magdalena 383 in Altengl. Leg. (Horst mann) Open 
br hei^e hurst in a grenc rantcl. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 423a 
The kyng with Calaburne knyghtly hj'm strykes I he can 
telle of be clerc schclde he kerfcA in sondyre. c 14SO A nturs 
H Atth. xli, He keruet of the rantcl, ihat < ouurt the kn^^te, 
Thro his shild and his stiildiir. 1579 in Laueham's Let. 
(1871) 42 A rich skarlct mantell. With a-le.*iuen kings beards 
burdred ahoout . .iiid yet in a cantell 1* Icaft a place, the 
twelth to make oouu 1609 VtKSiiiGAN t^ec. Intell. v. (1628) 
150 A nooke or corner being 111 our ancient language called 
a k.ant, or cantell. 

fb. A projecting comer or angle of land Ohs. 
1983 .Stanyhumst .Eneis iii. (Arb.i 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Hakluyt Coy. 11 . 87 ConAtrained to leave 
the Aayd plainc, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
1610 Holi and Camden's Jirit. i. 601 It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or JVomontory. 169a Luttrrll 
Brief R el. II. 613 A road to be made . . crossc a can- 


tcll of land. 

+ 2 . A corner or other portion cut or sliced off ; 
a shiver, a slice. Obs. 

c 1400 Melayne 103a Tliay hewe theire AchcldcA to thaire 
hanJis In caiUelU hyngand by. < xgy^SyrGeuer. 5034 Of his 
sheld floj of a grete cantel. 1470-85 Mai ohv Arthur i. xvi, 
But the stroke of kynge Ban felle dounc and carfe a cantel of 
the shcld. 1530 Palsor. 202/2 Cantell or shyver, chanteau, 
s6oo Fairfax Tasso m. vUi*i. 103 Their armours forged 
were of nictalle fratle. On cuciy side, thereof huge cantcls 
flicA. 1617 Drayton Agincoutt (1631) 58 The English., 
cut into Canties ail that them withstood. 

3 . A section, or segment, cut out of anything. 

C1440 Promp. Pant. 60 Cantel, of what euer hyt be, 
quadra, minntal. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Ep. (1577) 
12 The vniucrsall earth, whuh . . by the ambition of men 
haih bene duiidcd into caiitcls. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1, 
i See, how this Riiier . . cuts me from the liest of all my 
I^nds, A huge halfe Muunc, a monstrous Cantle out. 1693 
H. C'oiiAN Diod. .Sic. 119 Those great canticsof the Marble, 
which . they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. 1823 
Lamb I^ast Lss. Llia, Superan. Man 441 The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. 187s M. 
Coi I INS Mrq. 4 Merck. I. i. 8 It has always cut an awkward 
cantle out of my property. 

b. A thick bJicc or ‘ cut * of bread, cheese, meat, 
or the like. 


^*475 Wr.-Wukker 77a Ilec quadra, a cantel of 

bredc. a 1518 Skelton Elynour Rum. 429 A cantell of 
Essex cliese. Huloct, Cantel or shief of bread, 

minutal. xday r eliiiam (1677) 46 A Cantle 

of green Cheese, 1737 Ozell Rabelais 11. xxx, At the price 
of a cantle of brea d. 1804 Duncumb llerefords. Gloss. (E. 
D. S. ), Cantle, a piece of bread or cheese. 

1 0. A segment of a circle or sphere. Obs. 

1591 Recukuk Pathw. Rnorvl. 1. Dcf., If that part be 
separate from the rest of the circle .then ar both partes 
called cantclles. /but. Halfe globys and cantcics of a 
globe. 1606 S11AK8. Ant. 4 Ct. iii. x. 6 The greater Cantle 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. 

4 . A part, a portion (viewed as separate). 

c I3i< .SiioRRiiAM 32 Al i-hol Mot be thy schryfle, brother; 
Na3t triaruf a kantel to a prest And a kantel to another. 
r 1386 CiiAUCLR Knts. T. 2150 Nature hath nat take his 
bygynnyng Of no part ye ne cantel of a tiling. But of a 
thing that pnrfyt is .'ind stable. 19^ Let. in Et^. VPs Lit. 
Rem. (1858) 11 . 418 That you mi^t have soche a cantell of 
recreation. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. IreL Ep. Ded , Pe- 
rusing a enntef] or parcel of the Irish historie that hcere 
jssuetn. 1636 F EATLY Clavis Myst. xxxi. 201 'i'imc is as 
it were a portion or cantle of eternity, i860 Gen. P. 1 'homp- 
SON Audi Alt. 111 . cxxxix. 116 A huge cantle of the folly. 

6. The protuberant part at the back of a saddle ; 
the hind-bow. 

Orekne Art Canny catch. IL 5 His sadle is made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters. 165a Sir 
C. C0TTERRI.L Cassandra 11. 11. (x^6) 138 Nailed it to the 
cantle of his Saddle. 1899 Art Taming Horses viii. lao 
Young men should learn to leap into the saddle by placing 
both hands on the cantle, as the horse moves. 

b. Cantle bar : a bar in the saddle of a camel| 
in place of the cantle. 

1059 W. Gricorv Egypt I. 50 As the dromedary rises . . 
you. .are. .brought up by the cantle-bar just in your lower 
veitebrao. 


f 0. The crown of the head. Sc. [perh. from 
Du. kanticltL battlement, used fiff. (Jam.).l 
i8aa Scott Nigel ii, * My cantle win stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down.' 1847-78 Halliwbll, Cantle, the head. 
Northumb. Mod. To cradc his cantle for him. 

7 . dial. (See quot.) 

1811 Willan W. Riding Vorksk, Gloss, Canties, the 
legs, chiefly in young animus. S847-78 Halliwell, Cantle, 
the leg of an animal. North. 

8. ? (Cf. Scantling.) 

1536 MS. Acc. St. Johds Hosp., Canierb., To y sawers 
for sawyng kolnjtyll bord. 1619 Ibid. J^ayd for saing of 
contell hordes and quarters. 1573 in L'pool Munie. Rec. 
(1883) 1 . iiu A cantel of a chest board. 1693 J. Edwarijs 
Bkt. O. 4 N. Test. 428 Cantle [in Heraldry] quasi Scant/iug. 

9. Comb, t oontle-meal, piecemeal ; oantle- 
pieoe, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. cant- 
piece (Cant sb.^ and F. chanteau*, oantle-wiBe 
adv., by cantles, in manner of a cantle (cf. Cantle 
v.i 3). See also Cantel-oofe. 

XS479 Caxton Bk. Cur/asye (i B ax) 4og (Main.) Men gete 
it now by *cantelinele. J- I irxENSON fmt. Trav. 

46 The *Can tie-pieces of Sugar- Hogsheads. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI U, an. 12 (R.) His garment wasuchemew 
of clothe of .siluer, culpond with clothe of guide, ofdamaske 
*cantell wise. 

tCa'ntlei Obs. Also 6 oantel, kautol. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irons. To cut into quarters or portions, divide. 

1607 Dkkkrr Wk. qf Baltylon 1. i. Wks.«87T II. 193 This 

vast Globe 'J'erresti iail .should he cantlcd, Ana almo.st three 
parts our-s. 1693 Drvdun Juvenals Sat., For four times 
talking, if one piece thou take, That must be cantlcd, and 
the jud^e go snack. 

2 . ’lo cantle out : to portion out, cut out. 

1583 Goi niNG ( alvin on LJeut. xcii. 570 Men are alwayes 
eiuen to cantle out the poore fulkes morsels as short as can 
be. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv 64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantlcd out 

3 . To piece together cnntles of cloth. 

1548 Hail Che on. (18(19) 609 The garment was large ft 
pliied vcric thicke & cantcled of vciy good intaile. 1968 
Grafton Chtttn. Hen. VI II, an. 6 'J’hcir apparell and Iwroes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of <;ilucr, and crj'ni'syn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 

t Cantle, v.'i Obs. rare. ■■ Scantle, to measure 
by a standard. 

1603 Hak&nut Pop. Impost. Bo Thyroeus . . likely dooth 
Cantle all Exorcists by hiniselfe. 

+ Ca'ntler. Obs. rare. App. •=Cantkb j^. 2 . 

1611 B'lohio, Dirrone, a cheater, a cony catching con tier. 

Ca*ntleB8, a. rare. Void of cant. 

Jeafpresqn Real Shelley II. m. 

Cantlet (kienlli t). [f. Cantle j^. + -kt.] A 
small cantle, a fragment. 

a 1700 Dhydln Lab Ovuls bfet. xii. 180 Huge cuntlets 
of his buckler strew the ground. 1848 Kingslly Saint's 
Trag. L I, 201 To st^il a waggon-load of osli-staves. And 
brc<iK a do/t-n fooKs’ backs ULro&b their cuntlets, 1849 C. 
BxoNik Shirley xxxiii, A caiitlet of told cu.stard-pudding. 

t Ca'ntling, Obs. rare. [a])p. f. Cant, Cantlk; 
but cf. Scantling.] 

1 . A small part, comer, section, or division. 

1674 N. B'airfax Bulk Sf Selv. 186 Al Dooms-daya Itss 

caiuling of it than England, .will lie enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it. 

2 . A suppoit under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves. Cf. CANTio-guoiN. 

1616 SuRFu & Markh. Countr. Earm 6ii A vcsscll .. 
which hce shall cause to be set . vpon a cantling. Ibid. 617 
Making two nr three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe vpon his c.'intling, 

tCant^, adv. Sc. & north, [f. Cant a.+-L rK] 
Boldly, briskly, eagerly, energetically, cheerily 
135a Minot Poems v. 64 John of Aile of the Sluys . .Was 
coiiicii into Cageiil c.mtly and keiie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
6504 Then eriet he full caiitly [le knightes vpon. 

Canto (kxnt^i). ri. -oa. [a. it. canto song, 
singing L. cantus, f. canire lo sing.] 

1 1 . A song, ballad. Obs. 

1603 G. Fletcher Death of Elisa iii, To heare a Canto of 
Elizae’s death. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. vi. Ixxvi, 
Then should ihy shepherd sing A thousand Canto’.s in thy 
heav’iily praise. 1656 Bi ount Glossogr., Canto, a Song or 
Sonnet. 1710 Piet. Malice xa 7 'he Canto, or Poem in 
Dogrell Kliime. 

2 . One of the divisions of a long poem ; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one *fit'. 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in Mng. by Spenser.) 

tsffo Spenser P\ Q. (heatting) Canto I. 1596 Ibid, iv. ii. 

54 The which, for length, I will not herepiirsew, But rather 
will reserve it for a canto new. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 
1. Ixvii. 8 As the next Canto fearfully nhall tell. 1799 Dil- 
worth Pope '20 This truly elegant piece in five cantos. 
1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Elow II. 195 In the twelfth canto of the 
Purgatorio. 

liS. Mus. [Ital.] See qnot. 187J. 

01789 Burney Hist. Mus. (cd. a) 11 . iv. 325 Canto.. the 
upper part or melody in a corapoh^ioti of many parts. 1B79 
liULLAH in Grove Diet. Mus. I 3<M5 Technicidly canto . . is 
understood to represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor ; with the modern it is almost 
always the Soprano. 

II Oaato farmo (ka nt^ fr‘rm^). Mus. [It. :->L. 
cantus firmus firm song, i.e. *thu melody which 
remains firm to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint* 
(Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 306).] 



CANTON. 

a. 'The simple unadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the church’ (Grove ) ; plain- 
song. b. Hence applied to any simple subject 
of the same character to which counterpoint is 
added. 

41769 Burncy //M. Mut. 111 . iii. adi Making supplica- 
tions to St. John in a fragment of simple melody, or Canto 
fermo. 1840 Carlvi.k Heroes (1858)953 His Divtne Comedy 
. .is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the very sound of 
it there is a canfo/ermo ; it proceeds as by a chant. 1679 
Grove Dicf. Mus. 1 . 306 [Palestrina's] motet * Beatus Lau- 
rentius* is still more completely founded on the auito 
fermo, since the tune is sung throughout, .in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it. 

Canton (ksc-nt^n, kit'Utp’n), sb.^ fa. 
comer, porlion of a country, part of a shield, etc. 
- It. cantone corner, angle, augmentative of canto 
comer ; see Cant 

fl. A comer, an angle; a retreating comer, 
angle, or nook. Obs. 

1534 Ln. Bekners Goid. Bk. M» Aurel. xv, When I kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. 1598 Yono Diana 87 
The houie wus quadrant, and at euery Canton was reared 
vp a high and artihciall tower. s6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 73 
In the inmost nouke of the creeke, the very canton and 
angle of Bucotia is washed by the sea. 16^ Urqumart 
Rabelais i. xlvtii, He. .with his Artillery began to thunder 
80 terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her. An ordinary of a shield or escutcheon, 
being a square division less than a quarter, occupy- 
ing the upper (usually dexter) corner of the shield. 

157a Bossewell /f rvMtrrvV 11. 39 Whan ye snail see aiiye 
token abated, by the dignitie of the Canton. i66a Kvrlyn 
Mem. (1857) 1 . 389 The King gave us [the Royal .Society] 
the arms of England to be tonie in a canton 111 our anna. 
1808 Regul. relat. to .SVrrVcr at Sea i\. i. 7^ Mci chant 
Ships are to carry a Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
a canton. Buutf.i.l Heraldry Hist. ^ Pay. (cd. 3) 

ao8 Heirs of an heiress, who are not also heirs of their 
father, should hear on a Canton their father’s arms. S87E 
Rusk in Jiagle's N. S 235. 

b. ‘ Also used for the angular spaces between 
the branches of a cross or saltier’ (Chambers Cyd.). 

1830 E. Camfoeli. Diit. Aht Sc'.s.v. ( olours, The Second 
Colour, ii the St. George’s Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper C.intun, the other three Cantons black. 

1 3. A quarter ; a division of anything ; a piece, 
or part. Cf. Cantle a- 4 . Obs. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 434 A square piece or canton of 
the fi;>li Tuny salted and condited. 1603 — Plutarek's 
Mor, 469 If you regard number, all Greece, .is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answere one portion or canton of 
their [the Persians'] multitude. 1631 Bhathwait 
Posimast, 75 Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons, 
eating, dniiking, sleeping, and riding. 1686 Burnet J'rav, 
955 (L.) Another piece of Ilulbeiii’s. .in which, in six several 
cantons, the several parts of our S.'iviour’s Passion are 
represented. 16M tr. Ckardm's Trav. 405 How many 
Degrees arc required to be a canton of thy knowledge? 

4. A subdivision uf a country ; a sm.ill district. 

160X Holland Pliny I. ^6 'rhe description by him made 
of all Italy, which be diuided into 11 Regions or Cantons 
160a Warner Albion s Epit. (1613) 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen KiiigJomes, Cantons or Colonics 
here erected, sjoa Enr. Theophrasi. 319 Men who have 
been the rcfu.se of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world. 1760 T. Hutchinson Htsl. Coll. Alass. Bay 
ii. (1765)377 I'he Indians .. divided into smialler cantons. 
1796 T. Jkfff.rson W'^rit. (18591 IV. 153 In the retired ciii- 
ton where 1 live, we know little of what is passing. 1839 
Thiklwall Greece I. 343 Cypsclus, king of Arcadia, or of 
some Arcadian canton. 

b. A parcel of ground ; a portion of space. 

1643 Sir T. Bhownk Keiif. Med. \. § 15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature : not any thing fr.micd to fill up 
empty cantons and unneccbiiary spaces. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. iv. iii. § 94 I'his little Canton, I mean this .System of 
our Sun. x^3 Evelyn De la Quint. Combi. Card. I. 180 
All the Fruits uf the same se.Vion, should be placed in the 
same Canton, or Parcel of Giuund. 

6 . Spec. a. One of the several sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

x6ii CoTUK., Canton .. proper to Helvetia, or Switxcr- 
Isuid ; which, at this day consists of thirteeiic such Cantons). 
1615 Bacon Nobility ^ hss. (Arb.< zgz The ^)Wltzcrs last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie of Religion, and of Can- 
tons. 17SO Lend. Gas. No. ^860/x Bcmc, June la .. One 
of the Avoyers or Chief Magistiates of the Cmton. 1868 
C. Duff Pol, Surrt. at Pure democracy .. has long existed 
in several of the small cantons. 

b. In France, a division of an nrrondissement 
containing several communes, answering somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 

z6ix CoiT.H., Canton, .a Canton, or Hundred ; a Precinct. 
x 838 Penny Cycl. X. 416/1 The smallest judicial divisions 
are cantons, each of which . . in the rural districts compre- 
hends several communes . .'Die whole number of cantuns in 
the kingdom is 3834. X848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blancs 

Hist. Ten Y. 1 . 50 An electoral college in each canton. 

tCa'nton, sb:^ Obs. [A variant form of Canto ; 
perb. from confusing the Italian words canto comer, 
canto song, cantone corner, canzotte song.] 

1. A song :» Canto i. 

xSM Zepheria Canzon ii. How many Cantons then, sent I 
to thee? x 6 ok Shaka. /W/. N. 1. v. 989 Write loyall Can- 
tons of contemned loue. 1809 Hevwooo bryU ’Ftoy xiu 
xviii. They Oades and Cantons sing. 

2. — Canto a. 

1609 Heywood ^title's Troia Britanica, or Great Britainet 
Troy. A Poem deuided into XVI 1 . seuerall Cantons. 
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OANTOB. 


' CaatoaCkeemt^, k8hi^*ii), v. Alto 8 oaatoo’ii. 
[Partly f. Cavtor sb.^^ partly repr. F. cantonne-r 
to quarter, It. cantonare to canton, to comer, f. 
F. canton. It. cantone : to which the I71h c. ron- 
toon pointsj 

1 . irons. To quarter, divide : a. To divide (land) 
into portions ; to part, share. Also with out. 

139B Plorio, Cantanare. .Also tocaiiton. x8oa W. Watson 
Decacordon 69 mat^.. The leiuits are iolly fellowes to cap 
crownes, to canton Kingdoms. x8as-6a Hsylin Cosmegr, 
III. (16731 >59/1 Cantoning his Estates amongst his children. 
I 90 X Db Foe Tmedsem Eng. 1. 159 He Cimton’d out the 
Country to his Men, And ev^y Soldier was a Denizen. 1747 
Carte Hist. E/tg. 1 . 987 The great lords, among whom the 
country was cantoned. x87< H. Rogers Ortg, Bible ii. 
(ed. 31 68 How contentedly they * cantoned ' out the world 
amongst them. 

b. Spec. 'I'o subdivide into cantons or districts. 
1619 Sir D. Carleton in Relat. Eng.^^ Germ. Ser. lu 
(x868) 7 Follow the example of.. the SwU.se, in cantoning 
themselvM. 1697 Potter A niitj. Greece iii. L (17 1 5) 9 Being 
canton’d into a great number of States. 1713 Derham Pbys.- 
Theol. iv. X. 179 They, .begun to be Cantoned into distinct 
Nations. 1769 Blackstonk Comm. W. 403 Where any 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establishments. 
x8si Thirlwall Charn tit note. Hereupon they [the bishops] 
cantoned their great dioceses into Arcndeaconnes. 

O. transf. To sul^ivide or cut out (generally). 
s6g3 CoHsid. Dissoht. Crt. Ckuneery 36 The cantoning or 
cutting of the Courts at Westminster into so many County 
Courts, or parts. X667 Detay Chr. Piety ix ( 10. 303 When 
they came to be. .«.anton*d out into curious aerial notions. 
»ae Wklton Suffer. Son o/God I. x. 953 Who canton their 
Devutions in Quadrature with the World. 

2 . To divide (a part) from, or cut (it) out of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division, arch, or Obs. 

1653 Consid. Dissotv. Crt. Chancery canton out a 

part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a CommUsion. x68i 
Whole Duty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Mankind canton’d from the whole world. C1690 L(XKB 
Conduct Und. 6 3 I'hey canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world. 174Z Watts lmpr<n\ 
Mind ix. Wks. (1813)63 They canton out to themselves a 
little Province in the intellectual world- 
+ 3. intr. (for rejl.^ To sever or separate oneself, 
secede, withdr.iw ; fig. to digress. Obs. 

i6zi CoTGK., Se Cantouner, to canton, or cantoiinlze, it ; 
to seucr themsclucs from the rest of their fellowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fortifie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart. <*1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems 56/1 Hold 
those .suDjects loo too wanton, [That] Under an old king dare 
canton. 41734 North Aim 11 . 93, 1 have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularities of 
this nature. 

4 . trans. To quarter (soldiers); to provide with 
quarters. {Pronounced ktvntp n and kaentw n.) 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City, vna Phil. Trans. XLVl 1 . 
xxviii, tgaTheGr«y.s were cantoon d in the village of Vuchl 
near Boisleduc. 1755 Mem. Cabt. P. Drake 11 . iii. 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that Neighbourhood. 
1855 W. BraddiKk's Exped. 142 An absurd plan 

for cantoning them in small divisions all over the country, 
b. fig. To quarter, or locate in detachments. 

*773 G* White Selhome xxxviii. 96, I myself have found 
these birds in little parlies in the autumn c.intoncd all along 
the .Sussex downs. Ibid. (1853) 1 J. xvii. 907 The variegated 
breed of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
axfn H.Walfolk Atefu. Geo. II (1847) III. vi. 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to 
the Dukes of Ncwca-stle and Bedford. 

6. intr. (for reft.) To quarter (oneself), take up 
cantonments or quarters. 

1697 PoirER Antiif. Greece {if !• “h His People., 
canton'd up and down the Country. 1707 Land. Gas. No. 
4381/1 Our Army hath .. received Orders to canton. s^.x 
Elfhinsione Hist. Ind. II. 979 He. .cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta. 

0 . Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) with a 


canton or cantons; to famish the cantons with; 
to place in a canton. See also quot. 1688. 

tfSn R. Hni MR .4 rmourv 1. viii. ft 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cuiitoncd, thereby Viewing that the higher 
hath a (Janton joined to it. lyay-gx Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
A cross argent, cantoned w’ith four scallop-shells. 1864 Bou- 
TELL Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxi. > 10 (ed. 3) 315 The cross of 
St. George cantoning in the ist quarter a sword erect gules. 

Cantonal (ka^ ntonal), a. [a. F. cantonal : see 
Canton sb.^ and -al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a canton. 

t84R Penny Cycl. XXIII. 426/1 In Switzerland several of 
the cantonal governments were parties to the bargain. 1847 
Grotr Greece 11. xxxi. IVL 176 It is well known . . how un- 
alterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries. x86z M. 
Arnold Pop. Kduc. Prance 41 The formation of cantonal 
committees, to watch over the. primary schools. 

Oa’ntonsliam, a cantonal system or principle. 

1873 Echo 13 Sept. 5/1. 1884 Contemp Rev.}Mi\^ 887 The 
Vaudois Government . . has . come back to dantonalism. 

Cantoned (see the vb.), ppl. a. [f. Canton sb. 
and IK + -KD.] 

1. P'ormed or divided into cantons. 

i6xx Cotor., Cantonnl, cantonned, or cantonnized; se- 
ueredfrom the rest of their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Skiamaehia Wks. (1711) 
195 Conform to the government of a renublick and cantoned 
tewn.s. 1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece 1 1 . 111. i. 
950 The cantoned associations of Arcadia. 

n. Quartered in cantonments. 

1790 Bratson Nastal 4> Mil. Mem. I. 169 The Rrmy can- 
ton^ in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 1877 Clrry Min. 
Tact, ii. 90 Troops cantoned in and about the town. 


8. Arth. (Seeqnot.) 

t7B7-5i Chambers L> irA t^0mvtAreh.Q]osi4.,Cemtdned 
hniuting, one whose angles are decorated with columns, 
pilasters, rustic groins, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

4 . Her. See Canton v. 6 . 

Oaatoner. The inhabitant of a Canton. 

41870 Hackbt Abp. Williams 1. >1693) 87 These poor 
Cantonera [the Swiuj could not enjoy their own in quiet. 
CsuitonillKf action of the vb. 

Canton ; t matter, a portion, fragment {obs.). 

idaa-do Hevun Cosmogr. 1. <1^9) 190 The diimembring 
and cantoning of this fair Estate. x8m Bf. Mountagu Apf. 
Cmsarem 8 Popular cantonings of oismembred scripture. 
X844 Regal, jr Ord. Army 73 Quartering, Billeting, and 
Cantoning of Troops. 

t] Ca’ntonist. [ad. Ross, kantonvst, from Fr.] 
Tne child of a (Russian) soldier in cantonment. 

1854 PrasePt Afag. L. 481 The so-called milit^ canton- 
ists supply a yiMu-ly contingent of recruits, of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount 

Cantonite (kae nldnsit . Min^ fNamed from 
Canton in Georgia, U. E. ; see -iTi.J A variety 
of Cuvellite, in cubes, with a cubical cleavage. 

1858 Shepard Min. App. 3 CantoQice..a dimorpluc form 
of covelline. x868 Dana Aiin. 84. 

t Cantoniiep v. Obs. [f. Canton 1 -h -izi.] 

1 . trans. To divide into portions or parts; Mo 
parcel out into small divisions* ( J.) ; to form into 
cantons. 

z8o8 Svlvsster Du Bartas 11. iv, iii. (1641)917/1 ToCon-^ 
toiiize the .State. x8zb Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) X03 
And thus wan all Ireland cantonized among ten persons of 
the English nation. 170X Argument Jorli'ai uo An un- 
warrantable reason for cantonizing the Sjjani-h Territories. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. ii. 57 'I'liose kiu^ed 
countries were each cantonized into many tribes, 
b. 7 o cantoniu out : to sepaiaie. 

4 1870 Hackrt Cent, Serm. (1675) B18 God can ionized out 
for himself but Twelve Families or Tribes out of all tha 
Kingdoms of the Earth. 

2 . intr. To separate (oneself) into, or form, an 
independent community. AUo to cantonize it. Obs. 

1605 Raleigh Inirod. Hist. Eng. (169316 Whether any 
parties did caiitoniz-e or were free Estates, or Common- 
wealths. x6iz [see Canton v, 3]. zyii SiiAPTXsa Ckarac. 
n. 1 9 (i737> 1 . 1 13 To caiitonize is natural ; when the Society 
grows vast and bulky. 1809 Edin. Rev. Xlll. 458. 

3 . trans. To canton (troops) ; to locate 

i6a6 T. H[awkinsJ tr. Casasids Help Crt. 197 The Diuells 
and Furyes were cantonnized. cxbfj^Scotland sGriev.nnder 
Lauderdale 36 Neither is he content to have thus canton- 
ued those [ministers] that were licensed. 

Hence Cantoaiidd ppl. a., Oantoalaing vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

i6xx (see Cantoned 1]. i6^x Davbnant Gondiberi (1673) 
Pref. 4 Their cantonizing in 'I nbes. 17x1 Shaftesb. Ckarac. 
II. 8 2 11737; !• X1.3 Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the Sute. 

Guitonmeilt (k8Pntp*nm8nt, -t«*nment). Also 
8 9 oantoonment. [a. F. canlonncfncnl, f. can^ 
tonner : see Canton v. and -ment.] 

1 . The cantoning or quartering of troops. 

*757 Bubkf Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 1. iii. (R.) No places of 
cantonment fur soldicia 

2 . The place of lodging assigned to a section of 
a force when cantoned out ; also (often in plural) 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a more permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters ; ' in 
India the permanent military stations are so 
termed’ (Stocqueler Mil. Encycl.). 

x7s8 OentL Mag. XXVI. 554 They repaired to their re- 
spi^tive cantonments. X777 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. 1 1853) I* 338 Every purpose . has been answered, 
by the troops in their present cantonment. 1813 Welling- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. XL 311 The distress of the Spimish 
troops, .induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 1844 II. H. WiiJwN Brit. India I. 
987 To withdraw ftom the cantonment to the Residency. 
x8m Regul. 4r Ord. A r/ny 970 No Officer is on any account 
to Mcep out of Camp or Cantonments without leave. 

3 . transf Quarters : places of occupation. 

*837 W. IRMNG Capt. Bonneville 1 . 166 All hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment. 187$ tr. Schmidts 
Desc.it Pariv. 927 The Mammalia, whose extraction may 
be inferred from a comparison of their pn^nt caiitonmenta 
. .with the encampments of their former kindred. 

t CantOO'n. Obs. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a line cording on one side and a smooth 
bright surface on llic other. 
x688 Land. Gas. No. 2328/4 A Cantoon grey cloth Bed. 
in WkBsi'LK ; and in mud. Diets. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. oi Canton v.^ -mint. 

II Cantor (ktent/fj, <9i). Also 7 oanter. [L. 
cantor singer, agent -noun f. can- f re to sing.] 

1 1. A singer. Obs. 

s6o9 Douland Omith. Aficrol. 4 A Cantor, who doth., 
sing those things which the Musitian.. doth set downe. 
X63X Brathwait Whiinzifs. Ballad-monger, 18 Siana's, 
which halt and hobble as lamely as that one-legg’d cantor 
that sings them. X658 Blount Glossogr., Cantor, a singer. 

2 He whose duty it is to lead the singing in 
a church ; a precentor. 

>538 Lblasu /tin. V. 26 The Cantor of S. Davids. 168a 
Fuller Worthies 11 1. 155 Being Canter of that Church. 
a 1789 Burney Hist Afus. (ed. 2) III. iu 955 The Cantoror 
Chanter who directs the singing in Lutheran churcheau xSSy 



OAirTOB>COP£. 

Lidv HmKir Cnu/U L. vii. i 7 < The pillan where the 
Caution stand during service, 1867 J. Baden PowkLun 
CA. C/HianUaM. XVJJ. 145 A prose consists of a chorus, with 
iotervenJng verses sung by caiilurs. 

Hence Oa-ntorglUp. i 

1884 AV/*. /Trt/. July 237 (Bach s] appointment to the 
Cantorahip at Leipzig. , ^ ^ v 

t Cantor-cope. OAs. (Cf. Castrl-cope.) 

1248 in r;/4* 1 1870) 233 Two ‘canr copes ' of * blewe 

Satyn 1450 fW. in Wr.-Vvulcker 7ZI liec aalnMiiCtifE 
canturcope. „ , , r-r- 

fCantO're. ohr. fad. Du. kantoor (in (ler. 
kontor^t ftd. K comptoir in i5-i6tli c. also con- 
touer : see ("01 NxrR.J Office, banking house. 

a6j3’l‘t' siyLE Oosi'n'. United i'rmu Wks. 17^1 1 . 71 Thecom- 
mon kcvfiiiK- p.iriicul.ir Men lies niiicli in the Cantores, 
either of thi tirncr.-iliiy, or the several Provinc-e», which 
arc the Kemsiiic** of iln'se piihlick Debts. ^1669 Child 
Disc. Trade vi6g4 62 I luy ha^c since reduced it by placart 
to 1 per cent, as to ti cir cantors, and all puhlick receiuts. 
a iMo BuiLfcN AV//r 1 . 211 Like a Dutchman's Money i ih' 
Cantore. And whether he uill ever get it out Into his own 
Possession is a Douiit. 

Cantorial (ka^nto ‘ rial), caatoral (kie-nto- 
rali, a. [f. on i,. type *cantdri-us^ or f. Cantob 
+ -AL ] IVrlaining to a cantor or prec'-ntor ; ap- 1 
plied to that bide 1 the 1101th side) of the choir t'f 
a c-ithedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

179a ( Aron, in Ann. Re^,6T/i 'I’he p.'ill bearers and execu- 
tors in the scats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
men and acntlcinen oil the cantorial side. 

Ca'ntred. I/lst. Forms: 4 5 oandrede, 5 


tfc' 


app. ail 
Eng. 


oandrod, 5-7 oantrede, (t~i) oantred. 
adaptation of Cantrek, assimilated to 
hundred^ A hundred ; a district containing a 
hundred townships. 

1387 1; REVISA lligdcn Rolls Scr. I. 343 A candrede is a 
contray |>at contcyiich an hondred towiies. 1480 Caxton 
Dest^r. Brit. 20 Hundred and caiidrcd is all one. 1495 Act 
1 1 Hen. xxxiv Preamb , Canircdcs,coiiiutcs, huiidredes 
. to the seid C'.astellcs .bclongyng. 1577 lluLiNhiikDCVir-^M. 
II. 10/2 Merth contcincth but sixtcenc caiilreds. 1587 
Harrison England u. xix. 118771 3*^ Kssex hath in time 

C ast wholie heenu forresi ground, except one cantred or 
untlred. x6io Foi kinc.iiam Art 0/ Surrey 11. vii. 60 'I' wo 
Knights Fees make a Cantred. 1614 Spkfd Tkeat. (it. 
Brit. Pref., 'Phe .Shires divisiuiis into Lathes, Hundreds, 
Wapentakes, and ('antreds. 1747 Carte Hist. hng. I. 640 
The city of Wexford and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1875 
Stupds Const. Jltst. 1 . iv. 63 The cantred of Howcl dna 
may answer to the hundred of Edgar, 
tb. irons/. Ohs. 

*874 N. Fairfax Bulk «t .Selv. 139 That this, is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

Ca'ntreff -6V. kA^odial. oanthrif. [a. Welsh 
cant hundred f tuf town, place.] — Cantked. 

1606 Warnfr Alh Kng. xv. xciii. 11612' ^75 Wales, that 
had necre m many Kings as C.inirefes in times past. 1656 
Blount Gloxsogr,^ Cantred or rather f aw .signifies an 
hundred villages. 1847 hlat. Cyi 1 . I. 738 '1 nc county of 
Anglesey is divided into three ciiursK 1875 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. ^E. D. S.). ‘ I’ll wlmllop the whooal ranthnf 
i.e. fight the entire lot. 1887 luiin. Hev. Jan 75, 12,800 
erwr l^ncresj formed the terntorial division called acymwd 
and about double that number a cantrev. 

Cantrip (ksentri])). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
inod.Sc. word, of unknown origin : the orig. phra.se 
appears to have been ‘ to cast cantrips’, like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
perh. a perversion of some term of astrology. 

(Jamieson suggested cant to turn over+ ra;/ rope ; Mahn 
led. can frenzy, frantic gestuies (which he renders * witch- 
craft a step.)] 

A spell or chaim of neciomancy or witchcraft; 
a witch’s trick or mischievous device. Also 
jocosely any playfully mischievous tuck ; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant piece 
of conduct ; in phr. to play one a cantrip. 

1719 Ramsay Ep. Hamilton iii. vi. Nor canirapes eaxt to 
ken your fate. I7»5 — Gent. .Sheph. 11. ii. A wiich, that 
for sma* price, Can ca.st her cantraips, and give me advice. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter^ By .some devilish cantrip 
Slight Each ih its cauld hand held a light. 1816 Scott 
Antitf. xliv 298, * 1 think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to play him yon other cantrip ’ 1871 Daily News 
ivAug , Our own young lady was permitted no such cantrips. 
iMa Tennvson Bechet 171 Save from some hateful cantrips 
of thine own. 

Oant-spar. Naut, *A hand-mast pole, fit 
for making small masts or yards, booms, etc.’ 
(Smyth .Sailor's Word-bk.'). 

i6it Rates Cant-.spars or firc-polcs, the hundreth, 

xx/. 17x7 W. Mather Vug. Matt’s Comp. 410 For which 
they import . . CantRparcR. 

t Ca'ntliarie* Obs, [ad. med.L. var. 

of cantaria^ Chantry, o.v.] * Chantry 3. 

15^ Leland I tin. I 4 Auci at the west end of the Chirche 
Yardc they made loxigingi for too Cantuarie Prestes Ibid. 

1 . 51 'I'her is a Cantuarie. 

Cutr (kse'uti), a. Sc. and north, dial. [A 
derlv. of Cant a., either native or of Low German 
origin: cf. Flem. and LG. kantij^, similarly re- 
lated to kant, there referred to.] Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome ; csp. in Sc. manifesting gladness and 
cheerfulness ; in north of England rather — lively, 
brisk, active : a of persons. 

a 17x4 Gaberlunzie Man ii, He grew canty, and she grew 
fain. 1715 Ramsay Gent. SAeph. 1. i. I’ll be mair canty wi't. 
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I and ne'er cry docl c 177s Mrs. GnAsrRof^ 

I was a cancie quean. ipBg Bi/xws '/o Dr. B/fSCk/oc^ AMd 
I are ye hale, and weel, and cantie? 1837 DiCKRNa Eseilw. 
(18471 406/a I'hree or four, .canty old Scotch fellows. >845 
Emily Bronte Wstther. Heights xxii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a canty dame to the last. 1864 Atkinson lyAtRiy 
Gloss, a V., ‘ She’s a canty and doeam for her ye im. 1866 
Carlyle Remin. E Irvtug Canty, shrewd and witty 
fellows, when you set them talking, 
b. of things, 
lyas Ramsay Gent. SAeph. 1. ii. Little love or canty cheer 
can come Frac duddy doublets, and a iMiiiry toom 1786 
Harvest Rtgtn Chambers Pop. Hum. Si. Poems 11863 34 
Till they do lilt wme canty song. 1780 BuKNb J. Anderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, We’ve nad wi' ane anither. 

Canula, -lar, common var. of Cannula, -lar. 
Canun, early form ol Canon 
Canvas, canvass tkw nvds), sb. Forms: 4-5 
oanevas, 5 kaneuas, canlvos, 5-6 cauwas, 5-7 
oanuaa, 6 oanvesse, oanues, (oannefaa), 6-7 
oanves, 6-8 canvaae, (7 oanuaso, oanvasse, 
canuasse, 8 dtal. oanvest, oannas, oanuess), 
5- oanvaa, 7- canvass. [ME. canevas, a. ONF. 
canei'as (Central OF. chanevas) = I*r. canabas, Sp. 
caflamazOy It. rtwarwre/o late L. type *canna- 
bdccus ‘hempen*, f. cannabis hemp. (F'roin Lat. 
adjs. in -iiceus were made, 111 Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of angm. and pejorative force, e g. L. populus, 
populace ‘US, It popolcucio, Faig. populate ) The 
woid has entered into most of the European langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plural cativases (cf. at 
loses) is, it v/ill be seen, more etymological than canvass, 
and now predumi nates; thin .<ipclling ih also better used in 
the verb with the literal sense of ‘ furnish or line with l.iii- 
vas ’, whence cauvased, camutsing ; but the old derivative 
verb with sense ’ to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes*, is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the veibal sd. in turn denved from it, as ’the 
cicctoial canvass'.] 

1 . A Si long or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or flax, U‘*ed (in tliflerent fonns) as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-])aintinus, formerly also for clothing, etc. 

1x60 ct SCO, in Rogers Ague. 4 Pr. II. 511. c 1335 Coer 
de L. 2645 h mellc nc haddc . Four sayles wer theietoo . . 
With canevo-s layd wcl al bout c 1450 I’oc. in Wr.-Wdlcker 
570 Canmasium, Canev.is. c 1460 Fortescuk Ahs. it Lun. 
Mon. 11714' 19 A pore Cote und« r their uttermost (Garment, 
made of grele Caiivus. 1537 Bury Wills (1850) 134 My 
best couenett lyned wyih cauwas. 1608 Rowlands 
Look. Glasse 6 Sattin and silke was p.iwned long a goe, And 
now in c.iiiu.tse, no knight can him knowe. 1665 Dovi k 
O ceax. Reyl.{x6j$' Pref. ai The fashion, that . allows our 
(lallants to wear fine Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 
1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Ctijpso brought him store Of 
canva.ss, which he fitly shaped to s^iils. 

b. Under canvas : in a tent or tents. 

X864 Soc. Siienie Rev. 137 A life under c.inv.'ts in the finer 
6ca.suris of the year. 187 . F. OuiFFn us Eng. A rmy i a6 The 
residue lived all the year round under canvas. 

2 . A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as t a. A sheet, covering or screen ; a filtering or 
bolting cloth ; a blind for a carriage window, 
etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. if T. 387 And on the 
floor y-rnst a canevas \v. r. kaneuas, canvas]. 14x1 E. E. 
Wills 1882) 19 A reed bedtle of worstcyd with a canvase, 
a materxs, x^3 Caxton Gold. Leg, 397/2 I'herc was acan- 
uas that hyngc oucr hys heed, x^x Hollvoush Horn. 
Apotk 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiuc water . . and layc it 
vpon the lyucr. X58X PIesier Phiorav Seer. iii. xlii. 61 
Strainc it hardc through a Canues. X667 Sir R. Moray in 


Phil.Trans.W 474 All the interposed Canvasses. X7M Rich- 
ardson Grandison 4 181 a) I, 210 On the contrary side of the 
chariot (his canvass being still upon that next me*. 1785 
Miss Fielding O/hehall. xviii, A chariot .. having can- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water from being shipped ; hence canvas- 
length (see 8). 

x^ NeViS/aper. At the Farm he led by his forward can- 
v,xs. X887 .yf. James's G. 28 Mar. 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about 15 ft.) separated the boats. 

3 . spec. As material for sails ; sail-cloth ; hetice, 
sails collectively. Under canvas : with sails Mircad. 

X609 [sec Canvas-climbfr in 81. X645 Quari r_s ill/. Re- 
cant. VII. 88 Pilots that are wise Proportion out their Can- 
vase to the skies. X697 Dryden Yirg. Georg. 1. 347 To 
spread the flying Canvass, Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 
86 From No. i to 6 is termed double, and above No. 6 
single, canvas. X835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. iii. 33 We 
were^ obli;;ed to reduce our canvas, c i860 H. Stuart Sea- 
matt's Catech 53 Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feet called 
bolts .The stoutest is called No. 1, and so on in fineness to 
No. 8. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 243 llie small boat was 

put under canvas again. 

4 . Spec. As material on which oil-paintings arc 
exeented ; hence, a piece of canvas prepared to 
receive a painting. 

1705 Tate Warriouv's Welc. xxxiv, Then try your Skill : 
a well-prim'd Canvass stretch. 2796 7 tr. KeysUPs Trav. 
(1760) 1 1. 373 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wood. X769 Junius Lett. xxx. 135 Mark in 
what manner the canva.ss is filled up. sSog N. Nicholls 
Let. in Corr. «/. Gray (1843) 43 A power . . of painting a 
scene, by judicious detail, as if it were on canvas. 

b. An oil-painting ; also, paintings collectively. 

1784G01DSM. Trerv. 137 The canvas glow'd beyond e’en 
Nature warm. 1835 Lvtton Rienui 11. i, Receptacles for 
the immortal canvas of Italian . . Art. x868 Ruskin Pol. 


CAirVASADO. 

Kc<m. Aria, its Chtqutt. .fijelyoflewd, for inch >ndi^ 
ciovauM. iStt Atinanm Na »W. 
portant seriai or cyclical group by Mr. jl. Burne Jonea . • 
consists of six canvases in all. 

Al"' « . . 

X768 78 Tucker Z A Ail/ fi8«) II. 433 Striving to impnDt.. 
upon the imagination so much . . as her coarse canvass can 
take oA'. x8aa Haxliit Tabled. II. ill 47 Iho canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent. 1845 J. H. Newman 
Ess. Divehpm. liitrod. 7 History . . does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details. 

II d. [French.] (tee quota, and cf. Littr^.) 

17x7- 5x Chambers Cycl., Canvas, is also used, among the 
French, for the model, or first words, whereon an air. or 
piece of music, is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish. 1 he canvas of a song, is cerUin notes of the 
composer, which shew the (>oet the measure of ti.e verses he 
is to make. Thus, Du Lot .says, he ha.s canvas for ten 
onnets against the muses. 1730 6 in Dailev. 1849 in Smart. 
864 in Webster. 

6. A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
sent the appearance of close and regular lattice- 
work. used Jor working tapestry with the needle. 

161S Cotcr , Cushion Caniias; the thinne Canuas 

th.it ficrucs women for a ground vnto their Cushioiis, or 


Pursowoikc, etc. X753 Chambers (yil. Aitpp. s.v., Working 
can\a.s, for butts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 

1 0. Hawking. \An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is now obscure.) (T C^anvamz;. i. 

1589 a AititiL Piist/uill h Mar. loSiich caniiaces made, such 
stales set, such trayncs laide by the fuctiois, to bring their 
S^criours into contempt. 

7 . attrib. (or adj.) a. Of canvas 

1563 T Gale Antidot. 11. 49 .Straine it through a newe 
canucs clothe. 16x7 Drayton Agtticourt iK.) Barks . . with 
their canvass wings. 17x0 Gay /Vfwj (17451 1. 165 Thick 
rising tents u canvass city build. 1856 Kanf A ret. Lxpl. 11. 
xvi. 167 Canvas moccasins, for every one of the party. 

f b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf. Canva.s-back 2. Obs. 

i486 Bk. .St. Albans A yij b, llawkcs hniie white imiill, 
C.ituiasin.iill, or Kcdc maill. Canuas m.iill is betwcrie white 
mail! and Iron mail). 

c. renaming to a canvas )>ooth at a fair. 
x86o Mayiilw Loud I.abour III. 1 ji A fair, or as we call 
it, a canvas clown. Ibid. 149 Stiolling .Tctors . . .is lung as 
they are acting in a booth, art: called canvas actors. 

8. Comb , as canvas -breadth^ -cutter, -dauber, 
-siretiher \ oanvaR-baK» a bag made of canvas ; 
also Milit. (see quot. 1 708) ; + cauvas-climber, 
a sailor; oanvoa-length (see 2 b above). 

1708 Kersey, *CauvaS‘bags or Earth-bags (in Forti/.'S arc 
^ ‘ and m' ‘ 


Baggs fill’d with F^arlh, and us’d to raise [or rtpair] a Breast- 
work in h.isie. x7ax-i8oo in Bah fy. 1838 Dickfns O. 
Tvnst II. viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ko.ss 
Hetenorc 27 1 larn.) 'I’he shade beneath a ‘•Caniics.s br.iid 
outihrow. x6o& Shaks. Per. iv. i. 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a *C.TmKa.s rlynier. x8o6 Woicott iP. Pindar) 
Tnstia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold the •Canv.is-d.'uiber I 
Canvas (ka* nvas), v. Also canvass, [f. prec. 
sb. : see also Canva.sb v., which has the same 
origin, but is unconneett d in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. For spelling, see note to prec. sb.] 
t i. Hawking. 'Po entangle or catch in a net (see 
Canvah sb 6) ; also transf. and ftg. Obs. 

X5S9 itf/Vr. Mag. 230 (N.) A.s the canuist kite, doth fetire 
the snare. 1576 Pettih Palace of Pleas., 'I he hawke having 
bin oni-e canvassed in the nettes, wil m.Tke it daiiiigeroiis to 
strike agiTinc at the stale. 1580 I.yly 402 .Some 

thing I should (1581 would] not utter which h.Tppyiye the 
itcliying earcs of young gentlemen would so canuas, that 
when 1 would call it in, 1 cannot, and so be caughtc with 
the Torteisc, when I would not. x6o E. Chisfnhai f Cath 
Hist. 95 Unless he. made a bait to fly at a Bishoprick, and 
being can v.issed in Peters net, it stiired up some atra .iilis. 
t 2 . ? To Stuff or pad ottl with canvas. Obs. 
x6o6 Chapman Mohs. D'Otive Plays (18731 b Hcers 
wit canuast out ans coate into’s Jacket. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks. 11. 65/1 T.innen Drapers but for transporta- 
tion Could hardly Caniia.se out their occupation. 

8 . To cover, line, or furnish with canvas. 

1556 [sec below]. 1865 Dickens Christmas Bks., Dr. 
Marigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over. x88x Mrs. Praed Policy if P. I. 122 The w.alls were 
only canva-sed. 1885 Manch. Guardian 10 Jan. 6 More 
cotton was still to be baled and canvas!>cd. 

Hence Cb nvased /// a. 

1556 Robinson tr. Mote's i/ 7 r»/.(Arb ) 80 marg., GI.tzcH or 
canuased windowes. 2559 > above]. 2875 Daily Le^vs 

18 Mar., Canvassed verand.Ths. 

tCanvasa'do, -za’do. Obs. Also canuas- 
aado, oanuasado, oanvissado, oanuuiado,-zado, 
oanviaado, -zado. [Cf. Canvahr v., and Can- 
vash sb. 2 ; but in sense 2, there was apparently 
confusion with Camihado, which might easily arise 
from the corrupt forms cammaxsado, camnesado, 
on one side, and cammas, cammes, camwys, eannes, 
on the other.] 

1 . A sudden attack. 

is8x J. Bell H addon's Ans 7 o. Osor. 381 That is wont to 
happen in a Canvizado or sodcin skarmishe. 2593 Bacchus 
Bounty in Hart, Misc. (1809) II. afix Which cuppernosed 
crue. assaulted with a frc.sh canuazado the citic of Vinosa. 
1E99 Nashe Lent, Stu^e 51 Which had the worst end of 
the staflfe in that sea ioumey or canuazada 

2 . A ’ night attack a Camisado. 

a 16x6 Breton Pilgr. Paradise xo (D.) And in the night 
their sodaine canuaRsados. x6<»s Z. Jones tr. De LoyePs 
Specters 57 Which came thus by night to give them the 
tcan]vaaMfo. a i6x8 Ralbioh Mahomet ( 1 637) 79 The night 
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folloirinfr the Moores 
1617 J. Moors 
eneinte a canvisada 


»ve a CanvBsado upon don Oipaa 
MoHt Mortal, 11. v. 131 To giue the 


8. ? A kind of stroke in fencing ; a counter* 
check direct. 


1601 Deacon & Walker SpiriU ^ Dtv, 31a The one of 
them profemng the canuisado, or counterchecke directly 
vnto the otiier. <— A nsw. Darol To Rdr. 9 Giuing the Can- 
uL&ado of late to her Majesties high Conunission. i6(M 
Hevwood TroubUs Q, Elio. Wks. 1874 I. ass Hulo, holo I 
thou hast giuen me the convissado. 

Canvas-baok. [f. Canvas xA + Back 

1 . A back of a garment made of canvas ; hence 
a reverse much inferior to the front. 

1605 1,0m/. Prodigal III. i. 943 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of red Mtin Bleeves and a canvas back. s668 Child 
Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 10 Many, .would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet ; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of them.. with canvas backs. 01734 North Exam. 

1. ii. P 83 , 1 thought it reasonable to bid Dehance to this bold 
Traducer, and turning him round, shew his Canvas Bock. 

2 . A Norih American duck (^Puligula valisne- 
rtatta)f so called from the colour of the back 
feathers. Called also more fully Canvas-back 
ducky and Canvds-backed duck. 

a 1813 A. Wilson ForesterSy Four large ducks . . The far- 
famed 'canvass- backs’. 183a Biackw. mag. May 846/9 The 
canvass.back stands alone. Ibid. I'he man who has feasted 
on canvass-batk ducks, cannot philosophically be said to 
have lived in vain Helps Friends in C, Ser. 11, I. L 

90 He had never tasted a canvas-back duck. 

184a Dickens Atner. Notes >'1850)70/1 The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas- i>acked ducks. 

Canvass, canvas Iksenv^), v. Forms: 6 
katiivas^se, kanvas, 6-7 oanua8(a, oanvase, 
oanuaase, canvasse, (6 oanvaae, oanvisse, can- 
ulse, 7 oanvise, oanvize, oanvaoe), 6-8 canvas, 
6- canvass, [f. Canvas sb.y m its former smelling 
canvasSy and some of its special senses. The de- 
velojiment of senses I 5 is plain enough, starting 
from the literal notion of ' toss in a sheet whence 
'shake up, toss to and fro {agitare), discuss, etc.' ; 
but that of the intraris. 6, which appears early, 
has not been explained. The two notions sub- 
se(]uently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting usages. 

Johnson says ‘from canvass as it signifies a sieve': cf. j 
Canvas sb. a ; but no dear example of the vb. in the literal | 
sense ‘sift or winnow’ has occurred. Yet Cotgrave's ex- 
planation of F vanner ' to vanne or winnow, also 10 course, 
chide, cami.isse, hayt . . rake up scoinngly the faults or 
iiuperfcctions of others’, affords an analogy for such a 
development; not so the cAse of berner ‘to vanne or win- 
now come, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue la punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 1-4 below. 
With Johnson’s derivation agrees his explanation ‘to try 
votes previously to the decisive act', but this is not histori- 
cally the original sense of 6, and is either a conjectural ex- 
planation, or at most a mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of disciiSMiig or investigating. The trails, sense in ‘ to 
canvass the constituency ' is quite late.] j 

tl. trans. To to.ss in a canvas sheet, etc, as 
a sport or punishment ; to blanket. Obs. 

1^08 Dk. lUtekhm's Acc. in Brewer Calendar 497 To a 
child of the kitchen being kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Palscr. 596, 1 kanvas a dogge or a matter, trafficque. 

Shaks. r Hen. C/, 1. iii. 36 Ilecanuas thee in thy broad 
Cardinalls Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence [cf. 

9 Hen. /F, 11. iv. 243I. 1611 Cotgr., Berner khcc above). 

t 2 . transf To knock about, shake and shatter 
thoroughly; to buffet; to beat, batter, drub. Obs. 

1579 Rasifll 19 yests of ,Vid<nv Edytk xu Hiijb, 1 
shniild canuas thee, and make thee lame. 1577 Holinkhed 
Lhron. IV. 249 How liistilie the F.ngli^h canons did canvass 
and batter his castcll walles. x6sa Warner Alb. Eng. 11. 
vii. 37 Hercules did canimse so his carkAS. 2643 Snbj- 
Supremacicy etc. 57 'J'o play, .at the cudgels, to caiivase one 
another with crosse blowcs. 

t b. To subject to attack or assault. Cf. Can- 
vass sb. 2. Obs. 


*599 Hayward ist Pt. Hen. IFy 53 The north parts were 
many times canv.ised, and . . almost consumed by the Scots. 

t buffet or ‘ thrash * (a person) in 

writin]' ; to criticize de-^truclively and unsparingly. 

i^go (^REfNE Never too late (i6oo> 64 Some, .hiiue for their 
satirical inuectiues been wel canviased. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. 
Bernly He hath beene throughly canvassed; (a phrase 
must commonly applied to an ignorant or dull-headed 
fellow, that hath prouoked a learned penne, or ton.;ue, to 
fall aboord him). r6i8 Bamesfelt's Apol. D ij, I leaue him 
to your learned penne : canua.se him according to his merits. 

fb. To pull to pieces, criticize or discuss de- 
structively (a writing, etc.). Obs. 

*577 **’• btnllingers Decades (159a) 165 Therfore did the 
Gentiles halt and canuase it too and fro with wonderful 
preatio quippes. 1589 N^hk in Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 
Ded., Some desperate quipper will canvaze my proposed 
comparison. 1615 Tutker's Comm, z Pet. v. 51 1 nese words 
have been so canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 

4 . Jfg. To shake out or discuss (a subject or 
matter), so that its parts may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; to discuss, criticize, scrutinize fully. 

1530 Palsgr. 596/9 This mater hath be canvBH.sed in dede. 
*573 Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 11 Sutch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvtssid long ago. i66a J. Baroravb Pope 
Alex. F// (iS6j) 1$ Canvacing many titles, at length they 
pitched upon Eminency. 1753 Richardson >1781) 

VI. xvii. 67 They canvassed the matter, with . . much good- 
natured earnestness. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law R^. 11 . 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witnesses. 


tfiS DiMMAKht Sybil (1B63) a6t It was canvassed and crid* 
cised sentence by sentence. 1884 FraseFs Mag. Apr. 487 
Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed, 
t b. To investigate or examine physically. Obs, 
t6sa-6s Hbyun Cotmogr. iv. (c68at 103 Having thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned his course, 
t o. * To discuss* la dish). Obs. 

Idea Return /r. Peurmass. 11. vi. (Arb.) 33 , 1 inuited the 
hungry slaue. .to the canuasing of a Turkey pie. 

d. inlr. To debate ; to discuss. 

1631 Hevlvn St. Ceorgo 40 That he should neyther can- 
I vasse over idle Pamphlets, nor give beleefe to old wives 
Fables, a 1766 Frances Sheridan Sidney Bidulph 1 1767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir Georgea 
letter. 1704 Godwin Cal. IVilliams 1 canvassed for a 
moment wnether I should make use of thia 1833 Marrvat 
Jest. Faith, xxxii, We sat there canvassing over the affair. 

e. trans, ?To scrutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. Canvahskr d. 

1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. i8a The poll was closed 
when the Court thought they had the majority : but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it : so they fell to 
canvass it 

ta. ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to their expectations. Obs 

^ 1688 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 989 The hero [William III] 
is now at St. James’s. .By what 1 collect, the ambitious and 
the covetous will be canvassed fof places of honour, and rich 
employ men L 

6. intr. To solicit ; esp. to solicit votes or support 
previously to an election ; also, to solicit support, 
contributions, orders for goods, etc. (Johnson says 
' To try votes previously to the decisive act’.) 

a ZSS5 Latimer Serm. 4- Rem. (1845) 996 This object is &o 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for., in soeaffer or rather 
so ardent a spirit, a i6a6 Bacon (J.) Elizabeth oeing to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of that person she meant to ad- 
vance. z66o Hammond tFks. IV. 510 iR.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no body else 
to canvass for it. s68i 'If.mple Afem. iii. Wks. 1731 1. 349 
Every one beuan to canvas for Elections in the ensuing Par- 
liament. 1706 Ayliffk Parerg. 1 19 This crime of canvassing 
or sulliciting for Church-Preferment 1804 Miss Ferrier 
Inker, xv, ime had begun to caiiva.st with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak their votes. 1831 55 Brew.ster Newton 
11 . xix. 915 Unwilling to canvass personally for a seat in 
the new Parliament. 

7 . trans. f a. To sue for or solicit (a thing). Obs. 
1768 H. Walpole Htst. Doubts Prof 19 He . . was not 

likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court, a 1774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Greecs 1 . 75 Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
[‘ citizen or Athens ’] for themselves and their children. 

b. To sue or solicit (persons, a district) for 
votes, subscriptions, custom, orders, etc. ; csp. to 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the individual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means the number of one’s 
supporters. 

181a Examiner 5 Oct. 638/1 His inability to canvas the 
Livery in person. 1844 H. H. W1L.S0N Brtt. India 1 . 161 
Mr. Pauli, having canvas.sed unsuccessfully the boiough of I 
Westminster, ceased to be a member. 1855 Motlev Dutch 
Rep. (1861 ' II. 293 His most trustworthy agent . . was now 
actively canvassing the governments and (leoules of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 936 Having can- 
vassed the town and county of Aberdeen [for] .. adherents 
to the Covenant. 

ConTaSB (kse nvds), sb. Forms : 6 canvaoe, 7 
-uaase, -viase, -vase, 7-8 oanvas, 7 canvass, 
[f. prec. vb , the spelling of which it retains.] 

1 1 . A shaking up ; a tossing up and down. Obs. 
1611 Cotgr., Demenle. .a tumble tosse, canuas^e. 
t 2 . A shock ; esp. that of a sudden attack or 
surprise. Cf. Canvanado. 

161 1 Cotgr., Camisade, a camisado, cannas, or cold Pie ; 
a auddain assaulting, or surprlsall ofthecnemie. z6a7 F. E. 
Hist. Edw. II (16801 69 Levies, .sufficient to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Army. 

fb. \n Fencing. — Canvasado 3. Ohs. 
az64i Bp. Mountaou 4> Mon. 184 For it i < the sorest 
canvase, that can be giuen an opposite, to beat him at his 
owne weapon. 

t 3 . Repulse, rejection (e,g. at an election, in a 
suit). Phrase, To have or receive the canvass. Obs. 

s6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii.iii. xi, If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is tn hell on the other side. Ibid. 11. 
iii. VII, (1651) 35a But why shouldst thou lake thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heart? It may be thou art not fit. z6r6 
Shirley Brothers 11. i, I have promised him As much as 
marriage c'omes to ; and 1 lose My honour if my Don re- 
ceive the canvas. 

1 4 . Examination of the * pros and cons* ; full 
di<:cussion. > Obs. 

1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist.v. iv.(i697) 369 Learned canuases 
of the deepc points of diuinitie aifiBy H More Pre-exid. 
Soul PreL, 1 deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. 

6. The action or process of personally soliciting 
votes before an election ; including the notion of 
ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
didate may count upon. (Johnson makes it * The 
act of sifting voices, or trying them previously to 
the decisive act of voting*, but of this, apart from 
the actual solicitation of votes, there is no clear 
evidence. The first quot. is obscuie, and may 
belong elsewhere, e. g. to Canvas sb. 6.) 


(i6n Baooh CmsstingtSss. (Arb) 433 Thwe ars soom that 
are good in CanuRRMt « fiictioiu, that are otherwise weake 
men.) 1691 Wood AtA. Oxon. I./846 In Che election . . 
was the greatest canvM . . In the memory of Man. tfKA 
Ld. Shrppibld in Ld.AwekUssul*s Corr, <1861) 11 . eee In 
short their suoceu on the canvam quite astonished theim 
Z791 M ACEiNToaH PssrL Storage Wks. 1846 111 . ae9 Candi- 
dates and their . . agents in every street during an active 
canvass. 1844 Disraeli Coningsly v. iv. eoi 'Die results of 
the two canvasses were such as tiad been anticipated. 

attrib. s88i Daiiy blrws ei Jan. 5/4 It bad never been 
their custom to preserve canvaM books. 

6. A solicitation of suppoit, custom, etc. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. eio I'he other mode of ecclesiastical 
canvas, subjects them [bishoprics and cures] infinitely niore 
surely and more genersJly to all the evil arts of low ambitioiL 
1817 0 )LERiDGB Bioi. Lit. 78 One gentleman procured 
me nearly a hundred names for The^ Friend and . . took 
frequent opportunity to remind tne of his success in his can- 
vas.s. 1846 Prescott Feed. ^ Is. I. vL Honours, which 
had before been . . made the subject of a lurious canvass. 

CaavAMed I kae nvftst ),///. a. ff. Canvash v.] 

Subjected to canvassing ; discussed. 

Mod, A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser (^ksenvisu). [f. Canvass v 
1. One who canvasses : see Cam vans v. z- 5 . 

*599 Minshbu Sp. Dict.y Manteadory acanuasseror tosser 
in a Blanket or sheet. lAoB Le Grys ir. Barclays Argents 
M4 These busie Canuassers of causes. 1648 W. Clement 
Relat. jr Observ. 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 1799 Shrsi- 
DAN Pitarro iii. iii. Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple’s TOixh. * 

b. One who canvasses electors for votes. 

MI797 Burkr (R.< As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election. 1859 Macaulay Hist, 
Enji IV. 458 As a canvasser he was irresistible. 1869 Daily 
Netvs 95 Jan., It has become practicable for an authorised 
canvasser to vitiate an election by excessive zeal. 

o. One who solicits cu>tom, or goes about so- 
liciting orders, esp. in the book-traoe. 

1863 Knight Pass. IVorkme Life III. 18 Book-hawkers 
known as canvassers. . *®79 Print. Trades JmL xxviii. 4 
One of the greatest nuisances of the daj' is the canvasser. 

^ U.S. * One who examines the returns of votes 
for a public office* (Webster) ; a scrutineer. 

179R in Sparks Lifs A RViV. G. Morris 111 . 38 A ma- 
jority of the canvassers rejected the votes of three counties. 

Canvaaamg, vbl. sb. 'i'he action of the vb. 
Canvabn, q.v. 

* 5<^5 Jewel Refl. Harding (i6if) 86 This errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures 1x77 Stant- 
hurst Desc. Jrel, in lloiinshed VI. 95 Througn the can- 
vasing of the towne merchants .. that famous Mart was 
supprosL 1x89 Cooper Admon. 149 Such canuasing and 
working for oishojprikes. s6o6 Hoi land Sueton. 34 a, That 
pa.stime with us in some places called the canvasiiig, and 
else where the vanning or dogs. 1613 R. C. Tahls Alpk. 
(ed. 3> Canuasingy narrowly searching out of any thing. 
i6ao Shelton 4 ?Nijr. iv. v. iL 55 She told likewise all the 
Story of his Canvasing. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 11784) 
121/9 He .. after muen canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 1838 Dickens Ntch. Nick. xvi. lai At canvass 
ing or election time. 

fb. yellipt, const, for ' a-canvassing*.) 

1681 Temple Mem, 111. (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliamenL 

Ca'lITaasing, ppl. a. That canvasses. 

*579 J Sturbes Gaping Gulf F ij, Such a rablement of 
itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads. 1865 
Knight Pass, krorking Lt/e 111 . 18 The persevering ac- 
tivity of the agents of tiie cauivassing booksellers. 

Cany (,k^« ni), a. [f. Cane sb. + -Y.] 

1. Made or consisting of cane. 

1667 Milton P L. iii. 430 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their canie Waggons light. 1738 Gloves 
Leonuias iv. (R.) Scimitars., and cany bows. 1849 Dk 
(^ uiNCEV Mail-coach IV. 243 'I'he little cany carriage. 

2. ‘ Full of canes ' (J.) ; cane-like. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. East. Borders I. 75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs. 

Canyculere, Canyon : see Cani-. 

Canyon (ks ny^n). Also kanyon. [A phonetic 
spelling of Sp. caBon, designed to represent the 
proper spoken word : cf Canion.] s-CaRon. 

1861 R. Burton City 0/ Saints 117 note. The Spanish 
caflon— Americanised to k.Tiiyoii — signifies a . . ravine of pe- 
culiar form, common in this part of America. 1865 Tvlor 
Early Hist. Man. iii. 30 'Iravcnord a k any on or ravine. 
1878 Black Green Past. xiii. 103 To explore the neighbour- 
ing canyons. 

Can yon? Cards. Also formerly can-yef 
Now Can you one P A ‘call* at I-ong W'hist ; 
when one side has already scored eight (‘ten* 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he also 
ha.s one, in which case, counting the majority of 
honours, they would score two and win. 

1680 Cotton Comfl. Gamester in Singer Hut. Cards 318 
If either <ude .Tre at eight groats he hath the benefit of call- 
ing can-ycy if he hath two honours in his hand, and if the 
other answers one^ the game is up, which is nine in all, but 
if he hath more than two he shews them, and then it is one 
and the same thing ; but if he forgets to call after playing a 
trick, he loseth the advantage of can-ye for that deal. 1709 
firit. A folio II. Na 3(^ a/i The first are 8 Groats, which is 
generally call’d Can-yon, the last are 6 Groats, which is 
generally call’d long Can-yon. 

t CaUBOn. Obs. [ad. It canzone song : see next. 
In very common use in 1 7th c.] A song. 
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CAirZOKA. 

Mggo I/inoB Eupkuet Gold. Leg. in Shake. lVk$, (HalHw.) 
VI. 37 My cAJueon wa* wricicn in no auch humor. iS 97 
Midolkton Ur’isdom of Sol. Wk». V. 459 Deeped cmzoiis of 
lament. 1633 P. Kran^iKa Purple hi. i. xiv, 'Jo frame 
Angeiick Htrauw, and ennrons aing 1687 Winstamlilv Ltvee 
jLMg. Poets 99 A writer of. canzonst and madrigalK. 

II CftUBOnA (kuntsJ'na). [It.; clcriv. form of 
canzone', see next.] 1 . — Canzonjb. 

2. Music, a. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, lor one or more voices, 

b. An instrumental piece written in the style of 
a madrigal. +0. Apparently an cquival^t for 
sonata, as a piece of scveial movements, ((jrove,) 
iSte E. Pmout ill Grove Ptet. Mus. 1 . 306 A ranzona by 
ScUuitiaii Each nuy be found in. .his organ works. 

II Cansono (kuntsJ'ii/ . [it. canzone (— Sp. 
cancion^ Fr. canso^ canson. K. chanson) L. cn//- 
tidn-cffi singing, song, f canL ppl. stein of can-/re 
to sing.] In /lal. or /*;tw. Lil. : A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resembling the madrigal 
but less strict in style. 

1590 CvKV I NK .\'e 7 >er too late ( i6oo^ 3^ F ranccRCo . to try the 
finesse uf liis wit, with a pi^cticall furic, began thuH to make 
a Canzone, a 1789 Huhnkv Jlist. Mus. (cd. 31 II. iv. 335 
When the .long is wrilien on a grave or tragic subject, nays 
he it is called Canzone. 1877 Mas. OLiriisNr Makers of 
Ltor. IV. laa 'l*hc Florentine public . . sang the great poet's 
canzones about the streets. 

CailSOndt (ka‘n/i7ne‘t). [ad. It. ranzonetta 
( *■ Fr. cansoneta^ F r. chansonnetle), dim. of canzone ] 
A little or short song ; a vocal solo in more than 
one movement ; now usually, a short song of a 
light and airy char.acter. 

1593 T. Morlky <title\ Can/unets, or little short Songs to 
three Voyccs. 1597 “* Introd. Mus. 180 Canzonets, i)ut is 
little shurie songN .. which is in com[M^silion of the niiisick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal. 1615 G. Sanhys i rnv. agi 
The lakes reechoing their tontinual canzonets and the like. 
iTfa J. Erown Poetry ^ xii. 199 The common .Song 

or Canz«.mette. 1791 S. Kot.fiis Ital. <Soug iiB 'J'he can* 
aoncl and roundelay .Sung in the silent greenwood shade 
1847 T KNNVsoN P'tess IV. 117 A rogue of canzonets and 
serenades. s88o W. II. Cummini.s in (irovc Dtct. Mus. 

I. 306 If.iydn has left us some admirable canzonets grave 
and gay ; for example, * She never told her love *. 

Can- ; sec Ca.v-. (In Spanish fl is a distinct 
letter (called tn-fc), with its own alphabetical 
place, between N and O ) 
t Caorsin. Ohs. (exc. //isl ) Also 4 kauerain. 
[a. OK. caorsin, caoursin^ cottr.^in. etc., in med.L. 
caorctnit ccuiurcini, calurcini, in Matt. Faris caur- 
sini, an inhabitant of CahorSy L. Cadununty in 
Languedoc, a famous seat of Italian money- 
changers and financiers in the Middle Ages ; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender. Commonly men- 
tioned along with Lonibaids and Jews. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange ] 

A banker or money-dealer from Cnhors ; usurer. 
The Caorsiiis were expelled from F.ngland by Henry 1 1 1 
in 1*40, readinitted on Inc intervention of the Pope in 1Z50, 
and ag.'iin proscribed and inipii>oned 'on account of their 
unbounded and detestable UMiry’ in 1Z51. 

LaiaS9 Matt. Paris Citron, an. 1235 .Rolls Scr.) III. 328 
Caursinoruin pcstis abominanda. Jbtd. an. 1255 V. 519 (Jui 
[JudziJ si iorte ah aliquilnis C'lirisliunis plangercntur, ab 
scmulis corum Cahuisinis mccis lacriiiiis deplurabantur.] 
1303 R Erunne Ilandl, Syune 5555 Okerers, aiidc kaucr* 
Ryns, As wykkede l>ey are as s.TraNyns 1140 Ayenb. 35 
he^e men l>et hyc.ildek and sosteneb lewes and pe 
Caorsins, bet Icneb and destruib be coiitraye. 

Caoutchin (kuu tjln). Chem, [f. Caoutch-ouc 
+ -IN.] A hydrocarbon, C,o H,„ contained in the 
oils produced by distillation oi cnoutchnuc and 
gnlta percha : one of the elements ot caouichoucin. 

1863 'TR Watts Dtct. Chem. I. 736 Caoutchin is a trans- 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, having an odour like that 
of oil of orange. 

CaoutCAOUO (kau't/uk, k/F-). [a. F. caout- 
chouc (pron. kai»|t/i^\ ad. Carib cahuchu (LittreO.] 

1 . India - rubber, or Gum Elastic ; the milky 
resinous juice of certain trees in S. America, the 
E. Indies, and elsewhere, which coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes highly elastic, and is 
waterproof ; it is now a most important substance 
in arts and manufactures 
* Introduced to France early in the last century, but its 
origin was unknown till the visit of the French academicians 
to South America in They ascertained that it waii 

the inspissated juice of a Brazilian tree, called by the natives 
Mhvi'y and an account of the discovery wa.s sent to the 
academy by M. de la Condamine in 1736’ (Penny Cycl.X. 
Chiefly obtained from the Brazilian Siphonia elastica {He- 
vea caoutchouc) N.O. KuphorbineeUy and £ Indian Ficus 
elastica But many other tropical plants, Eu^korbiaceXy 
Apocynaceer, A rrocar/^tds, and others, yield it in consider- 
ate qiuntity. Chemically it is composed entirely of car- 
bon and hydrogen, but is not a simple proximate principle, 
but a mixture of Rubstances. 

177s Fhil. Trans. LX VI. 258 An elastic gum bottle, other- 
wise called boradchio or caoutchouc. 1779 Ibid. LX IX. 
384, 1 take the tube out of the phial, and thrust it . . into a 
small caoutchourk, or elastic gum bottle. stM-o Howabd 
New Royal ErscpcL s. v., Caoutchouc in natural History, .a 
very clastic resin . . Very useful for erasing the strokes 
of black lead pencils, and is popularly called rubber, and 
lead-eater. _ iky Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. isa Cloth is 
rendered air-tignt by caoutchouc. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ 
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Sol.. IVork 4 Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of this dapper 
amutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pip« . . 
and rain-proof coats for all climates T 1875 J. H. Bennet 
Shores Afedit, 1 L 25 The secret of the luxuriant verdure 
[in the Euphorbia] . is the existence of a kind of caouicliu 
in their white acrid juicca 
b. attrib. or in comb. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Ma^ic viii. 206 Tlie country where 
the caoiiichouc-trec was indigenous. 1839 J BMi&ON Brittany 
iv. 38 Drinking . out of my caoutchouc cup. 1861 Du 
Cii AiLLU P 2 ^uat.A/r. x. 121 The native caoutchouc collectors. 
Jbtd. 122 'Ihe caoutchouc-vinc grows equally well 
O. = ‘ Waterproof* (cloak). 

1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 59 With the large hood of her 
caoutchouc heavy with snow. 

2 . Artificial C aoutchouc \ a substance formed by 
adding to a solution of glue tungstic acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then hydrochloiic acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. Mineral C. : *Elatkrite, a hydro- 
carbon foiuid at Castlclon in Derbyshire, and else- 
where. Vulcanized C. : caoutchouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphur, with which it unites and be- 
comes black and homy : see Vulcanite. 

. 7a Watts D/ct. Chem. 1 . 739 Sulphured or vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
vc> ing water or gasev. 

Caoutolioiioin (kairtJf/hinV Chem. [f. Ca- 
outchouc + -IN ] A thill Volatile oily liquid or 
empyrcumatic oil, obtained Irom caoutchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Caoutchin and Jsoprene. 

1863 -7R Watts DtH Chem. 1 . 739 Caoutchuucin .. forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins. 

Cap (ka‘p), sb.^ Korins : i (cappa), osoppe, 3 
keppe, 4 6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp. 6- cap. 
[OE. cwppe. a. late L cappa 'cap* (It. cappay Fr., 
Sp, Fg. Ciipoy ONK. and Ficard capcy F. chape, all 
meaning ‘ cloak, tape, or cope ’). Isidore, a. 636, 
has^xix.xxxi. ornamentis capitis Jeminarum) 

'cappa . .quia capitis ornamentum est*; Diez 
cites cappa Irom n document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ' capha mitra *. Med.L. used indiscriminately 
tappa and capa ^ihe latter, however, much more 
frequently), and coinnioiily in the sense of ‘cloak, 
co[>e * ; Ckron Trez^erti anno 1146, has ‘ caracalla 
(i. e a long cloak with a hood) quam nunc capam 
vocamiis '. The presumption is that the name was 
transferred from a woman's cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘ hoiw! * of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘cape * having such 
a hood, and thus to a pnc't’s ‘cope*. The sense 
‘ head -cove ring, cap, hat ’ was at an early period 
in Romanic appropriated by the dim. cappellum. 
•elluSy in It. cappdlOy .Sp, capelOy Fr. tapdy OF. 
capd. chapel y F. chapeau. ‘ hat (The sense ‘ little 
or short cloak* was retained by the fern. dim. 
cappc/la, ca^llay It. cappclhiy Pr., Fg. capella. Sp. 
capilla. ONF. capellcy F chapel le until this received 
the curiously transferred sense Chaph., q. v.) 

An explanation of cafa, from capere to fake, 'quia qiinvi 
totum capiat homincni ' because it fakes as it were the v. hole 
manl is erroneously cited by Du Cange, and many after 
him, from Isidore. It is really from F.apias cxo^3; and is 
manifestly a 'popular etymology* of a late a^e, after the 
application ha<l pa.s.scd fioin 'ca[i’ to *clo.ik with a hood*. 
(Mahn thinks that cappa may be of lijerian origin.) 'J'he 
evidence of OE. is imr»ortant, since it poinls to iwo distinct 
1.. types, viz. cappa vwhich gave caPpe, caP/e, tap), and 
cdpa which gave c 4 /#, cdpe'y the latter is also witnessed by 
Icel. kdha ' cowled cloak, clo.ik with a hood ’ : see Cupf. 

It looks as if lappa. the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted ill Eng (s.Ty from Italy) in its ylh c. sense^ and gave 
cappe. and that at a later time cdfa. so common in med 1.., 
was introduced specially for the ecclesiastical dress. The 
latter is not actually evidenced in OE., but it occurs in 
Layamon, and was in the language early enough to undergo 
the phonetic change of OE. A into ME. 0 OHG. (late) had 
chappa 'cloak with a hood * ; so MHG. kap^y MI)u.r<z//z 
(both rarely in sense_ ' cau') ; modG. kappe. Du. kap ' cap*. 

Words to l>c distinguished are (i» Cap. OE, caPfe. L. 
cappa ; «a) Caf. Sc. dial form of cop dike tap. stap. for /<»/, 

; '3' ^•^P*\ early ME. form of retained in north, 
dial, and Sc. as cape, caip (cf. early ME. and north. /a/F, 
^c.paip-pope\ \ ^41 Cape. mod.Eitg., from F. cape. Sp. capa 
cloak, the same word in origin as 3, but re-introduced in a 
new connexion ; {^sLa/e.V. tap. It. lapo headland ; ibX ./, 
OE. cop. copp top, summit, also cup ; fj) Cope, early ME. 
ctipe. li’cl. kdfa. L. tdpa. In ME. tape also occasionally 
appears for cappe. cap 1 

I. A covering for the head. 

1 . A hood, a covering for the head. (Pieci'^e 
sense not definable ; in first qiiot. still in Latin 
form.) 

riooo iEi FKir Voc. in Wr.-Wfileker 152 Capitulutu uel 
capitularium. hcarod-clab ucl cappa. et zioo Ags. Foe. 
ibid. 328 Cappa. ca:p|>c. 

1 2 . A cloak with a hootl ; a cape or cope. (But 
prob. cappa here is really Latin, .and not OE.) 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilickcr 900 Caracaltay cappa. 

8. A hcad-dres'» for women, varying according 
to fashion and taste. In later times a light cover- 
ing of muslin, or the like, for the head, ordinarily 
worn indoors, or under a bonnet. Cf. Mob-cap. 

a isas Atur. R. 420 ^if mu wen beon wimpel leas, beo8 
bi wariiie keppen. Siiaks. Tam. Skr. iv. iii. 70 He 


haue DO bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentleeromen 
weare such caps as these. 1S88 B. Jonson £v. Man m 
Hum.y Our great heads .. never were in safety Since our 
wives wore these little caps, c s8m Mrh. Smkrwoou Uoul- 
stoH Traits 111 . No. 67. 7 My lady's maid. .with a fly cap, 
and a hat all puffed about with i^a-grecn ribands. i8ra 
Kuskin Eaglets N. f 153 ‘I'he quaint cap surrounds . . tne 
courtly and patient face. 1883 Llovd r.bbSt Flow II. aoi 
Count the nuns' caps and hanoicerchiefs. Mod. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps. 

4 . A head-dress of men and boys : commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinary male head-dress 
which is not called a ' hat ’, fiom which it is dis- 
tinguiiihed by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material ; also to a number 
of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

138. WvcLiK Ex. xxiii. 14 (Men with] cappis died, or 
sleyued. in the heedis of hem. c 1430 Freemasonry 697 When 
thou romest by-forc a lorde . Hoo or enppe that thou of do. 
ri4So Nominate in Wr.-Wiiicker 735 ///V ///iwj. a cape. 
1513 Lt). Bi'hnf.rs Froiss. I. cxix. 14a He tuke of his cap 
and saluted the duke. 1553 Kdkn Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 
22 Some [weare] high cappes lyke myiers, of redde colour. 
1594 Siiaks. Knh. HI. iii. vii. 35 Some followers of mine 
owne . . hiirld vp their Cans, And . . cry'd, God saue King 
Richard. 166a Vin 1 er IVorthtes iv. 50 Hie best c^s were 
formerly m.sde at Monmouth, where the Cappers Chapel 
doth still remain, 1663 Bijti eh Hud. 1. iii. 1151 Black Caps, 
underlaid with White, Give certain guesA at inward Light. 

I t74a Mii>ni.FTON Cicero III. ix. 6 note. ^ Cap was alwnys 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence it bc- 
c.iiiie the cniblcm of liberty. 1771 Hartford Mercury 
Suppi. 18 Sept. 1/1 The Swedes were divided into two 
p.Triies, diMtinguiKned by the names of Hals and Caps. 
Althl. H.as and caps of every shape. 

b. Used cuntcxtually instead of college cap (esp. 
in phrase cap and gowtC)y uight-capy skull-capy or 
other specilic sense : sec e. 

z6iz CoTc.K., Calotte . a little light c.ip, or night-cap, 
worne vndcr a hat. a 1656 Bi*. Hai i Kern. // Ick, (i66ti> 24Z 
We hold the head uncovered if the l.at be off, though the 
cap be on. 1807 .Southky l spm tin's Lett. 11 . 63 The 
caps and tassels of the siudeiils. 1835 I loon I'oetry. I'roscy 
4 (Corse xxiv, Judge Paik appeals dicadfiilly jirosy While 
dooming to death in his Lap. 1857 C. Bh)k f'erdaut 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
gown Alotl. Do we appear in cap and gown? Is it a cap- 
and-gown affair? 

c. A helmet or hcndpieie : also cap of fence. 

1530 Palscr. 202/z Cappe of fen e, segrette de ruaille. 

*S8o SiiJNKV l.et. in Arb. Gamer I ,^(>9 When you play at 
weapons, I w’ould have you get thuk raps and hrarrrs. 
1839 E D. CiAHKK ’I rnv. 50/1 'J'heir cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 1874 Boutkll 
4 Arrrt. ix. 161. 

d. ‘I'he ensign of the cardinalatc* (J.) ; a car- 
dinal's biretta. 

1591 Siiaks. i Hen. VI. v. i. 33 If once he come to ]»c a 
Cnrdinall Ht*e’l make his t.ip coequal with the Cruwne. 
1866 Loud. Gas. No. 21^/2 The Pope expects inure windfalls 
before he will give any Caps. 1670 G. H. Htsf. L ardiuals 
I. III. 74 He puls on the red Cap upon their lie.ids .. with 
these woids, t.sto i. ardinahs. 1795 Sootiily (Is. Maul 
of Orleans 11 276 'I hesc . in scarlel, and in i.qis Like c.nr- 
dinaU, I see. 1864 Burton Siot. Ahr. II. 1. 69 It would 
have proved as fal.il. ax utiullicr such like cap. .had dune 
to. .C.irdin.'i! Beiuiin. 

e. With some qualifying word, indicative of 
shape, origin, or character; as Black Cap, q. v. ; 
college capy square cap. that worn by academics, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
trencher cap. or mot tar boatd. and in its earlier 
form is called in Scottish Uni\ersitics the John 
Kno.x cap (see also Catku cap) ; forked cap. .1 
mitre ; great cap (see quot.) ; t Monmouth cap 
(see quot. 166a in 4): Scotch cap. the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland diess ; also various recent 
modifications of that pattern; ^ spited copy ?a 
cap lined with a blister for the head; \ statute 
copy a cap of wool ordered by statute (see quot. 
1571) to be worn by citizens on holydnys for the 
benefit of the cnppcrh’ trade ; hence, cap of wooly 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or citizen. Also 
cricket-y polo-, football-cap. And sec Cater-lap, 
Nightcap, Skull-cap, etc. 

13x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Vploudysh. (1847) Inlruti. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly U lu iiicU. X571 Att 13 P.liz. xix, 
Euery person . shall wear vpon the Sabbath and holy day 
. .vpon ihcir head a Lap of Wofill knit thicked and dressed 
in England. 158a in W 11 . riirncr .Select. Kei.Oxford ^y> 
Scotlyshe cappes pailclic colored. 1588 Shak.s. L. L. L. v. 
ii. 281 Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps. 
*599 — Hen. V, iv. vii. io:j The Weirhmen did good service 
. .wearing Leckesi in their Monmouth caps. 1603 Marston 
Dutch Courtezan (N.) 'I'hough my husband be a citizen, 
and his rap';) made of wool, yet I have wit. 1689 R. 
Davies ^fm/. (1857)51 Itwas concluded, .to put on a spiced 
cap by order of Dr. Willis for amaurosis, x^i Wood Ath. 
OxoH. I. 193 Sampson .. was an enemy, .to the square cap. 
1738 Berkeley /I / c// 4 r. 1. 8 it Pmlosophers in square caps 
and long gowns. 173X Chambers Cycl. n. v., Churchmen, 
and the members of universities . . wear .square cups. X733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Cap or great Caf. a deiiuininaiiuii 
of a kind of compendious handle, serving for almost all 
occasions of the head, being in figure not unlike a helmet. 

Edin. Univ. Calendar 174 Cap of black silk velvet 
after the John Knox fashion. 1883 Comh. Mag. July, 
Court Royal. A silk cassock, red hood, and college cap. 

f. Cap of maintenance \ (a) see Maintenancb; 
(^) A cap bonie as one of the insignia of office 
before the sovereign of England at the coronation. 
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tnd before mayort of lome cities ; (c) in Iftr, A 
cap borne as a chai^ge, or in place of a wreath, 
to cap of estate^ honour^ lUiti. Cap 

of /iSer£y or Phrygian bonmi ; the conical cap 
l^ven in the Roman times to slaves on emancipa- 
tion. and often nsed as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble, Cap and bells : the insignia of the 
fool or jester : cf. FtniL'a Cap. Cap and featlur 
days: the days of childhood. 

14B9 Whiothkslev CkroM. <1875) I. 9 A capp of mayn- 
fenance brought from Rome to the Kinae. ijjJ Tinualk 
Obed. Ckr. Aitin Wks. 1 . 186 For their labour he [the pope] 
giveth to some a rose; to another a cm of maintenance. 
i6io Guillim l/emhiry vi. v. (1660^400 This kind of Head- 
tire is railed a Cap of dignity, 162a Maabinokr City Mad, 
IV. i, The cap of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before nim. i66e Buii.er Hud, 1. in. 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Bauble . . Would put it to a second proof. 
1709 Addison Tatltr No. z6i P4 The Genius of a Common- 
wealth, with the Cap of Liberty on her Head, lysa Cartk 
Hist, hng. 111 . 191 'I'he Karl of Surrey had re-assumed 
them, putting over them . .a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 17M PoRNv tifraldry 11767) Gloss., Cka- 
.an antient Cap of Dignity, formerly worn by No- 
bility, being made of crimson Velvet in tlie outside, and 
lined with fur. i8ai in Cobbett Rur, Rides <1885) I. 50 
Here I waa got into the scenes of my cap-and -feather days 1 
1851 Layakd Nineveh 97 I'lie head dre.HS of the Persian 
Monarchs .tmiears to have rt-scmbled the Phrygian Bonnet 
or the Fren< n Cap of Liberty. 1874 Boi;Tri.L.^r///j .f- Arm, 
X, 901 In this example [crested helm of King Richard il.j 
the lioii-crc&t stands upon a ' cup of dignity 18B4 Ruuch 
X Mar. 100 Where last lie shook the cap and bells. 

g. P'rom the custom of uncovering the head 
(abridged to * raising * or merely ‘ touching * the 
cap) in sign of reverence, respect, or courtesy, 
come many expressions, such as to come with cap 
in hand, + with cap and knee, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, fzuitk cap and eoutiship, or 
\cap and curtsey \ and also the context ual use 
of cap, fur the raising of the cap, resjKctful s.alule. 

1565 Goi Di Nu Ovid's Met. 1. ( i ^93) 3 No m.^n would crouch 
.. to Judge with cap in h.^nd. 1573 HAHVfcV Letter-bk, 
(18841 5 Nt'ither al'ording me a word, nor a cap. 1581 Mak- 
■ECK Bk o/Woies 1 189 They shall have cappe and knee, and 
many gaye good luorrowesi in this lyfc. 1598 K. Gii.riN 
Rkiat. (iri78) 44 Cap and courtship complements. itSoo 
Holi and Ltvy ix. xx. ^38 They. . importuned them . .with 
c;tp and cursie. 1673 Phooks Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 486 
Oh the caps, knees, and hows that Hainan h.ad. 1679 
PbNN Aditr. /W/. I. 14 It (App.irelJ opens Doois . . canics 
away the Can and the Knee Iroiii most other prefeiices. 
170a Rng Tneophrast. 109 A cap or a smile perhaps will 
serve to gain us the re put. 'll ion of ilie opposite Virtues. *887 
Halt Matte. 9? Feb. 1 Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government 111 Lurope. 

h. fig. i^with some sense of top). 

itey SiiAivS. Twfou iv. lii. 303 'I'hou art the Cup Of all the 
Foolcs alitic. 

6. In names of planis, as 1 *'ri A lt’s cap, Solibkr’s 
CAP, Turk’s cap, for which ace these words. 

t0. slang. (From the cxpiession ‘to send round 
the cap lor hat) for an improvised collection') 
= cap- money (sec ly). Ohs. 

1851 Euteka; Sequel Ld. Russell's Post Bag ai What 
amount of (Tap iii rc.'ih/ed out of .111 aver.igc held? 

7. »llead ; as in quot. 1O59 in 9, and in such 
combs, as fuddle-, hitff~cap. 

8. Short [or Cap-papkk 

1630 J. Taylor tWaier 1 \ > U'ks <N.^ Dunghill rags. .May 
be advanc'd aloft to sheets nf cap. 1731 Ciiamukrs ( ycl, 
».v. Paper, Papeis. may be div.dcd .with regard 10 use . . 
into c.ip, cartridge, t.opy, etc. 1874 Knight Dut. Met.//, s.v., 
Fl.at cap IS 14X 17 iru-hcs ; double cap is 17X28 ; foolscap 
and leg.il cup aie ol various si/cs. 1873 Uhe Diet. Arts 
111.497 Under the chararierlMic n.uiics of coarse nH|>cis 
maybe mentioned . Kent cap, ai by 18; bag cap, ]9Ujy 24 ; 
Havon cap, 21 by 26 ; iinpcri.il cap, 22 i by 29. 

9. i’hrases. f lo cast one's cap at : to show in- 
difference to, give up ior lost, f To come. Jail 
utuler, lie in one's cap : to occur to, be in one’s 
mind. 7'o put on one's thinking or considering 
cap', to take time for thinking over somelhing. 
The cap fits: the description or remark suits or 
is felt to suit fa particular Person). To pull caps : 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle toj;ether (? 111 a noisy 
or undignified way). I'o ^ct one s cap at: (colloq.) 
said of a woman who sets herself to gain the 
affections of a man. f ^uve one's cap set, to 
have {enough) uniUr ones exp : to l)e intoxicated. 
To thrtnv up one's cap: i.e. in token of joy. t If 

your cap be of wool : as sure as your cap is of wool. 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, such as My 
cap is better at ease than my head, Reeuly as a bor- 
rowers cap, etc. 

1383 J. Hkvwoou Prtrv. hr Kpigr. (1867) y6 My c.'ip i* 
better at case then my hed. 1579 Tomson Cnhids Serut, 
Tim, 824.''9 Hailing cast th^ir caps into y winde (.as the 
prouerbe iR> thinkc no harme can touch them. 138a long 
Meg of Westminster \ ) Vicar. . Tie make thee pay every 

fartning, if thy rau be of wooll. 1393 Siiaks. 3 lien. Vi, 
II. i. 196 He that throwes not vp bin cap for ioy. 1397 
9 Hen. ly, II. ii. 195 'J'he answer U as ready as a borrowers 
cap. 1611 CoTGR. s. V, Prendre, lapluye Uprendra, he will 
be well whitled, his cap will be set 1614 Br. Mountacu 
Cngg. 61 Goe cast your cap then at Peter’s primacy from 
connrming his Brethren, a 1637 B. Jonson T, Pub 11. iL (Nd 


Slip, you will unsircr il, an if mr cap be of wo6l. 1837 
R. Licoif Barhadoos (1873) 48 I’hey fall back, and put on 
their con.sideriog cap^ tn 6 g§ Osborn CMirrv. 'Purht 
(167 a) Pref. A It lies not in my Cm to apprehend. 1719 D'Ui- 
VEvPiltt 111. sa He. .cants his Cap, At the Court and her 
Cares, a 1734 Nomth Ld, Guilford (1808) 1 . 84 (D.) It fell 
DOC under every one's cap to give so good advice. Ibid, 1 1 . 
3a The reasons were somUI, and such as come not under 
every cap. tj$$Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. v. t88 Mr. Miller, 
to show the fitted him, made a Stroke with his Cane. . 
at me. 1773 Goldsm. Sto^e toConq. 1. i, Instead of break- 
ing my hrart at his indifference, I'll . . set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less ditficult admirer. 
1783 Wolcott iP Pindar) Ode to R. A.'s x. Wks. 1819 1 . 
too Our loffy Duchesses pull rape. And give each other’s 
reputation raps. s8o6 — Tristia Wks. 1819 V. 341 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull’d wigs, pull’d caps. s8i6 
* Quix ’ Grasui Master iii. 55 If the cap fits him, he may 
wear it. i8sa Byron Juan xi. Ixxx, S^me, who once set 
their raps at cautious dukes. 1830 Gen. P. THOMrsou 
Exerc. (1849) I. 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 1 iii. That girl i.s set- 
ting her can at you. 1839 Ds Quincey War^ Wks. IV. 979 
1'hey could not have caused a war by pulling caps with 
each other. 1886 Gho. Eliot F. Holt(xiEk\ 38 If anybody 
shows himself offended, he'll put the rap on for himself. 

II. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 

* Of things natural, 

10 . a. A cap-like covering of any kind ; spec, 
the piieus or head of a mushroom, the patella or 
small Ixjne protecting the knee-joint (Knee-cap) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A tun 
stratum or layer, esp. when harder than that whicn 
it covers ; a capping. C. A cap-like top. 

KEvisA Barth. DeP. R. xvii. Ixxxi.(x495 653 Somme 
plantis becre cede in hsrde shales and in cappys wythoiit 
abouc the shalys : as nottes and other suchc ZM4 Power 
£ y-p. Philos, n. 99 The little C.ip of Air in the obtuse end 
of an Kgge. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. vi f 8 In a Nut . . 
there arc three general Parts, the Cap, Shell, and Pith. 
1678 Phil Trans. XII. to^9 l*he Mine lies twenty yards 
under a surface or Cap of Earth, H Uf )Sun 111 ibid, l. 1 1 . 

496 Part of the base of one of tlie Fungi. . rests on the 
pilcus, or cap of the other. 1767 Silmnk J'r. Shandy IX. 
xxxi, A wound upon the cap of a m.an’s knee. 1791 .SMEAinN 
F.dystone L. 8 loS The merchantable Beds are universally 
covered with a .Stratum c.'ilkd the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congci les of |)et rifled sca-shelU. X839 Murcmixon 
Situr. Syst. t. .xxxvii. 516 The picsent form of the hills has 
alone been preserved by caps of semi-conglomerate corn- 
Rtonc. 1858 Longf. Tivitight, Like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white raps of the sea- i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. 8 15* 
101 On looking towaids the .^iggischorn wi* found a [i.loua] 
cap uf)on its crast. X863 Ldubock Preh. 'Times xii. (1878) 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

* * Of things artificial : general and technical. 

11 . A cap sha(>cd pan fuimiug or covering the 
top of various things, c g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill the 
outer covering of a bee hive, an extra box or case 
added on the lop of a hive, the upper h.alf of a 
joninal'box (the lower half being the pillow . 

1609 C. Builer Fern. Mon,(%f)->^^^ 30 'I'he He:id [of the 
hivcj is to be covered and liound fast \%ilh a Cap. 1874 
Kav.S'/wc//. .91/1 rr Cull. 114 The lefming Fiitnauc is covered 
with .a thick c.ip of stone. 1693 Sir T. Biouni Nat, Hist, 
993 Full of Utile Pit-Holes, like the Cap of a Thimble. 
1783 /'/#//. Trans. LXXIll. 452 1 'bc t.ap of the receiver. 
1067 F. Francis Angling 1 tr8^> lu 'I nkc off ihe cap of the 
float. z68x Methanic%y)jo The roof should beoinamentcd 
at Its very apex by a cap. 

b. 'I'he tiie of lead and tin on the periphery of 
a glazing wheel. 

12. A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything. 

F. g. of a magnetic needle, a portable telescope, the lens 
of a C.imcra ; rIsm? the iron-bandcd piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is runncctcd with n working- 
beam ; the hand of le.'Uhcr, etc in a flail through whit h the 
middle-band p;ussc.s - Capling ; the metal on the hutt-emi of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred caiiva.s on the end of » ship 
rope ; an extra covering on the toe of a boot or shoe ( - tot- 
cap ; srn.sll pieces of leather used to confine temporary pins 
or liolts in carriages. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 61 Cappe of a fleyle, medttentnm. 
1330 Paisgr. 20j/i Cappe of a fl.iylc. 1680 Land. 
Lrts. No. 1532/4 A Pair 01 French Pistols .the .StOLks of 
Maple, Siber Side-plates, and Silver C<ips. 1747 Knu.ht 
in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 658 These [magneticj needles., 
weighed, .with their citps 7 pennyweight. 1794 W. Fh.ton 
Carriages (iBoil Gloss., Pole pin caps, etc. 1870 hng. 
Meih. 18 Mar, 661/3 Designs . suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 1876 Hilks Catech. Oigan iv. \ 18781 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] is a piece of haid wood at the lowci end 
of the pipe, covering the block. 1879 Cassell's Techn 
Etiuc. 111 . 99 When the camera h.ts been placed in position 
. the cap of the lens should be removed. 1885 haru Rep. 
XV. Queen's B. Div. 359 A metal cap was put over the shaft 
. .The rap kept the shaft in its place. 

13 . A cap-Iike covering ; a c«»ver or case. 

E. g. a nipple or breashcap ; the inner case, which en- 
closes the movements in some forms of wauhes; in a can- 
non- A thon ; the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. xii. 8 18 A Brest Cap, or 
Nipple Cap .is made of suver in shape like an hat. 1704 
1 . Harris Lex. Techn. s.v.. They call also that Piece of 
Lead which is put over the ‘j'o'ich-holc of a great Gun, to 
keep the Prime from being wasted or spilt, ihe Cap of the 
Gun. 1W3 Leisure Ho. 944/9 Sewing the * caps ', or « owrs, 
on to the bales [of wool] 1884 F. Britten Watih hr 
Cioskm. 4 I'he cap covert the csrapcincnt and balance. 

b. A small conical paper bag for holding 


gToeeriei, etc., made by twisting np a sheet of 
paper ; a * comet 

14. "^Cun cap. Percussion cafi: A cap-shaped 
piece of copper lined with a falminating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in fire-arms. 

riSflfi Wellington in Afem. R, DavenPortdHll 931 
‘Croker, you nuy understand the bottle of Waterloo, but 
I’ll be d — — d if you know on3rthtM of copper capst* 
1844 Regut. 4> Ord, Army iia mU, Copper raps [will be 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillinn a ChousamL 1888 
Sat. Rev. No. 659. 561/9 Sometimes toe caps would not ex- 
plode : sometimes there wem no raps at alL 1888 Manck, 
Exam. 6 Jan. s/a The rap missed nre. 

16 . A part laid horizontally or flat along the 
top of various structures. 

E. g^. a horizonul beam joining the heads of o row of 

f tiles in a timber bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in a 
rame, apiaie\ the handrail of a balustrade, or ofa stair sail- 
ing ; the lintel of a door or window frame ; a piece of wood 
laid upon another in order to bring it up to a required 
height ; the hood-sheaves of a shock of com. 

1677 Muxow Mech, Exert. (17031 151 If the Board be too 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst with a 
Cap. x6B8 R. Holme Armoury iii. xiiL 8 78 i'he first is a 
Wall with a CTap or Head over the Door. 1790 W. Mar- 
shall Midi. Counties i£. D. S.) Cahs, hoodsheaves of corn- 
shucks. t X839 Rndim, Navig, ( wcale) 103 Caps, square 
pieces of oak, Isid upon the upper blocks on which the sliip 
IS built, tu receive the keek 

16 . Arch. The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts. 

E 4. the ciipital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermoHt member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

1870 F. W11.K0N Ch. Lindisf 50 I’he pillars are cylindrical ; 
their caps primitively fluted. Ibid. 110 Its pillars .. from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. 

17 . Naut. A Strong thick block of wood, having 
two large holes through it. used to hold two 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth SeUlors 
it’ord-bk.). Cap of a block : sec quot. 1 794. 
i6s6 Capt. Smith .Seaman’s Act id, 98 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 169a — Seaman’s Gram. xvi. 77 Jo 
imver or strike the Hag, is to pull it down upon the Cap. 
XTfia 9 F ALC'.oNRR Shifivr. III. 583 Hie . . stay Drags the 
mam tup-mast by the cap away. 1794 Rigging 4 Seaman- 
ship I. 150 Cap, a semi-circular projection from the sides 
and round the end of a bloik above the pin; through it 
two holes are lx>rcd . . through [which] the strap ix passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 
1^2 Rigging all let go . . topsail yards dovin upon the raps. 

I x86o n. Si cart teaman's Catech 75 The lower caps are 
usually made of oak, with an iron band round them. 

III. attrib. and in comb, 

18 . General rel.^tions : a. sim))le attrib , as cap- 
border, -box, ‘peak, ‘riband, -string, -strip, -wor- 
ship, -poiket, -priming', b. appositive, ‘formed 
or acting as a cap’, as cap glass, -house, -piece, 
■ioof, -sill', C. oljeclive gen., as cap-knitter, 
-maker, -making, -setting', d. adjji., as capless, 
cap-ended, -loofcd. 

1798 W. Felton Carriages I. 21^ A •C.ip- Box L a 
case made convenient forcari^ing ladies' head-dresser safe. 
x88a Vines Sai.hs’ Bot. 145 Every smh segment belonging 
to a ruot-cap is hence termed sim))ly a "Cap-cell. 1^3 
Jrnl, R. Agru. Sot.. IV. 11. 365 "Cap-ended, that is, having 
no gallics. x66o Sharrock I egetables 12 I’hose that use 
"Cap-tdasres . . straw, litter, or the like. x86l C. Innes 
Sk. Party Sc. Hht. 443 A square keep surinoiinied by a 
"cap-house. 1463 in RiponLh. Aits 120 Marjoria Claton, 
"cappvknytter. 1600 Hfywood Edw. IV, 1. 11. li. All kings 
or c.ip-knmcrs I 1840 Gait Demon of Dest.ww. 53 ms 
ho.ary hair streamed "caplcvs r 1440 York Mysi. xxiv, 1 he 
*(r.ippcm.'ikers. 1488 9 .Ic/ 4 Hen 17 /, ix, Ilatniakcrs .and 
Kapiiuikcrs doth .sell their hnites and capiies at suche an 
outrageous price. 17x3 Lend. Gas. No. 5182/4 'I'he Cap- 
makers of Bcwdlcy. 1796 Morse Amer Grog. I. 405 F.ai h 
pier is composed of seven sinks of oak limlicr, united by a 
"cap-piece. 1844 Regnl 4- Ord. Armyqz With a view to 
the prcscrvaiioii of the "C'ap Pockets, they are . . to be car- 
ried inside llic Pouch, oxer the Ammunition. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald .SVr (TiM/r \,\i 119 A turret with a conical "I'ap- 
roof. 188a AfX/iTv 30 Dvc. 12/2 Caught hy a "cap-setting 
woman 18x4 Miss Mm ord YiUage fer. 11. 11863' 963 
Braiitiful, in '■pile of age, and "cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and sptcuclcs. x6m .Saxdfhson Srrm. 11 . 269 'I'he knee- 
Rorship, .aiid the ^xap-worship, and the lip-uorxliip they 
limy h.ive that .me in worshipful placer. 

IH. Special combs. : 

t Cap-oastle, the chief village of a district ; cap- 
head KMining'^, a lop placed upon an air-box, 
used in sinking, etc. ; oapland (see quot.) ; t cap- 
man, a cap-in.ikt r : cap-money (see quot ') ; cap- 
puddiug, n pudding containing plums or currants 
which form a, black top 01 cap to it when it is 
served up ; cap-sou ttle (see quot.) ; cap-sea (see 
quot > ; cap shoaf, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stook, also Jig . ; cap-shore (bee quot.}; cap-sick 
a , '* buiin-sick, intoxicated ; oap-aquare, t-aquire 
(See quot \ 

1664 Si‘i i.MAN S.V. Metrocomiae, Et nos in Gallia Nar- 
Inincnsi MetrocDmi.as nunc *CapcastleH aupcllamus. 18x9 
Edin. Rn>. XX Xii. 10 "Cup-land . . war held by the oaths 
of sevrn recognitors. 1647 in Rushw. Hist. Col. iv. 11 . 974 
Two Thousand "C^p-Men from Bewdly. 1847^^ Halli- 
WELL, *Capmimey, money gathered for the huntsman at 
the death of the fox. ^ c x^o Rudim, Navig. iWealc* 103 A 
*cap scuttle, a framing composed of coamings and head- 
ledges raised above the deck, with a flap or lop which shuts 
clorcly over into a rabbet 1880 Andrews Daring Voy. 135 



CAP. 

Their course took them into the '*Cap Seas \ or * Rolling 
Forties ' ofSailori, to the south and eastward of the Orand 
Banks. m 8 sm H. Mi£Lvii.lk fFAn/r xlv. *96 The placinu the 
•cap-sheaf to all this blundering businests was reserved for 
. .Cuvier. i88a Nares SramaMsAi/ cd. 6^ 8 a 

support under the forepart of a lower cap. 1619 II. Hvttoh 
Fotlirr Anat. (tBjs) 9, I could . . tell a tale shfUiId . make 
them startle; fain themselves •cap-sick. 1611 Cotgk., 
Ciaxtttte . . also the *Capsquire, or Fore-locke of the car* 
riaffe of a Canon. 1704 J. Hahris Aej’. Techn., C a^S^uareSt 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the Carriue of 
k’d over the Trunnions of the Piece 


the Piece from flying 
with its Mouth lying 


a great Gun, and lock’d over the Tn 
with an Iron Pin : Their use is to keim 
out of the Carriage when 'tis shot off 
very low. ..... 

tCap, Ol>s. Also 6 oappe. [Ltymology 
uncertain : not easily connected with prec., and 
being exclusively Kn^., it cannot be the Scotch 
Cap A closed wooden vessel ; a cask. 

1519 Horman 19 Valantynys be put and .shocked in 

a close ves.scll as is .1 cappe. a 167a Wilkins 1 J. » A barrel 
or cap, whose cuiviiy will contain eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Cap ikifip, kap), Si\ Also 5 oop, 8-9 
oaiip. [app- a lalcr Sc. form of ^as in /a/), 
/p/, etc ) OK copp cup, vessel, or ON. kopp-r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy ; but the lorm 
coup, unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
A med L cauptis is rendered by /Elfric ‘ cuppe 

1. A wouden bowl or dish, often with two ears 
or handles, foimerly used as a drinking vessel. 

lyaa Ramsay Tea-t. Altsc. 1x733) I. gi There will be., 
biancly in sioups and in caps, c 1730 Buht Lelt. N. 6coti. 
(i8i8> I. 157 It IS uririi drunk, out of a cap. a wooden dish 
with two car:! or li.iiidles about the size of a tca-s.uuer and 
as iiliallow. 1785 Burns Holy Fair xxiii. How drink gaed 
round, in 1 ogs and i aiips. i8tt G. Macuonai.d A*, halconer 
1 . 372 A gO(>d sliLL* of swack che<.fce with a cap of ale. 

b. J'o kiss caps with \ ‘ to drink out ol the same 
vessel with’ (Jain.) ; hence the kiss of a cap. To 
drink cap-out \ to empty; secCoP. Also proverb 
Between cap ami bp. 

x^x^Let in It'mtrow Corr. (^184.3' II. 115 They .got not 
so nuich as the kiss of a uiup. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 
(* 77 ^' 53 fja'a > Meikle may I.V bctuccn the cap and the | 
lip. 1818 SroiT Koh Roy xxix, * Drink dean tap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand ' 1879 Jamir.sun Ac. Diet, s.v., * 1 wadna 

kiss caps wi' sir a fallow.*^ 

2. A measure ol qu.uitity : formerly Cop, q. v. 

1879 Jamieson .Vr. Cap, Cnpfou\ CaP/u\ the fourth 

part of a peck ; as a capfu' o' meal, s;ilt, ctt. 

«i. Lomh. cap-al‘ 3 , 'a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale* (Jam.); f cap -ambry, a cup- 
board ; see C'up-. 

1864 A McKay Hist. Kdmamoek 163 .Sandy brewed 
wilhin Ills own premises the cap-ale. 

Cap (kicp\ v.^ [f. Cap sh.^] 

1. trans. To provide or cover with a cap ; to put 
a c.ip on (a person, or his head) ; esp. as the sign 
of conferiiiig a Univerbity degree (in Scotland). 
Al'io cap about. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 54 To Cappe, cappare a 1^09 Skfi.ton 
Klym^ur Rum. m Hart. Misi.. (Mulli. ) III. 479 With her 
clothes on hei hed like an Egyptian Capped aoout i6ao 
VfNNRB I’la Rrct’n (if>5oi 303 Not by over much whipping 
and rapping the head. 1881 /list. Citasg’ozv Ivi. I heir 
roy.d Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Smith //. 
Country Poik 44 When .he was capped, the town Gathered 
to see him. 

b. To pul a cap on (the nipple of a gun\ 

1856 Kane Arct. E.rpl. I. xxix. 387 While the men were 
loading and capping anew. 187a ) 1 akkk Nile Tribut. x\ui. 
318, 1 had capped the nipples 

2. To cover as with a cap nr capping. 

i6oa Carfw Cornwall 115/3 When the top ol Hrngsten is 
capped with a i loud. 1691 I'. H|ai lJ Acc. Nerv Invent. 83 
To Capp the Bolt*hiads with Lead. 1750 W. Eli is Mod. 
//usbandm. V. i. y8 Cap, to cover a sheaf at the top. 1853 
G. Johnston Nat. Hist. F.. Ford. 1 . 109 I he lurl has been 
pared off to cap stone-dikes. 

b. To co\er at the end ; to j^rotect the end of. 

1794 Rii^ging 9t SeamoHship 1 . 163 To Cap a rope, to 
cover the end with tarred canvas. i8a3 P. Niciioiscin 
Pract. Build. 364 The extremities of beams, etc , have 
sometimes been capped with pitch. 1857 Chamhkks In- 
form. People II. 703A Capping the end of the oar with the 
hand has a very awkward appeal ance. 

3. To form, or serve as, a cap, covering, or top 
to ; to crown ; to overlie, lie on the ton of. 

1808 J. Barlow Ci^ZwmA. iii. 153 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling height. 1830 Lvell J*rinc. Crol. I. 58 
The ba-sahs. .capping the hills, Browning P'ra IHppo 
Lippi, Lodging with a friend . . In the house th.nt caps the 
comer. 18^ H. Taylor Deukalion iv. iv. 160 One block 
Shall cap the pediment. 

b. lo sierve as a cover or wrapping for. ? Obs. 

1735 Pope Ep. i.euiy 38 One common fate all imitators 
share. To save inincc-pycs, and cap the grocer's ware. 

4. 'I'o overtop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat. (At 
first north, dial.') 

i8ai Mrs. Whfhi fr Wesfmld. Dial Pref. 9 He wod giv a 
supper if they cud cap him wie onny six words. i8m C. 
Bhonie j. (1857) 386 ‘Well!, that caps the globe.* 
1857 Gen. P Thompson Audi. Alt. I. xix. 68 There is one 
story, which caps all the records religious war . . can pro- 
duce. 1876 Grfkn Short t/iit. ix. ft 4 a88a) 6j7 Oates 
capped the revelations of Bedloe by charging the Queen 
herself, .with knowledge of the ploL 

b. dial. To pass the comprehension of ; to 
puzzle, biing to one's wit's end. | 
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' 1736 Bailmv. To Capomot to put him to a non-plua 1^7 

UuAVYSKam Sou/ (1869) 167 TwouJd cap a monkey To say 
what I have gathered. i8t^ Mr^ Ioogooo yorksh. Dia/., 
It caps me how C old man gets his work done. 

o. Hence phrases, 7if cap the climax, to cap all, 
1836 W. laviNO Astoiin III. 160 He capped the climax of 
this. . intelligence, by informing them that, etc. 1863 CmwA. 
Afag. VII. 333 As If to cap the climax of misinanageroent. 

5 . 7o cap an anecdote, pf overb, potation, etc. ; 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off ; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to tiy who can have 
the last word. To dip vetses : to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with another, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the fust, or tiiat rimes or 
otherwise corresponds with it. 

1584 Peei.e Arraignm. Paris tv. ii. (1839) 48 Sh’ath 
capt Ills aniiwer in the cue. 1590 Smaks. /fern. F, n. vii. 
134 Orleame. Ill will iicuer sayef well Const. I will cap 
that Prouer^ with, There is flatteric in friendship 1606 
Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (U>oj) D ab. Had he bin to sit in 
the Coiisi<itory, only to cap voices, hiin-self hauing no nega- 
tiue, etc. i6ia Brin.si.ky Lud. Lit. joo Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 170a Eng Theopkrast. 59 He 
think.s the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Boys to 
cap versc.s. 1741 Ric haruson 11834' I iss Don’t 

think we arc capiiing compliments as »e used to do verses 
at school. 1836 R. VAUGHAN Mystics 11860 I. i v 3a Now 
you come to .bhakspearc, I must cap your quotation with 
another 

i6ia T. James yesnits' Downe/. jo The lesuits are joiyr 


'To place or put on as or like a cap. 

I T. James Jesuits' Downe/. jo The Icsuil 
fcllowes to cap crownes. iSaj New Atontkly^ V 

494 The hood will just cap itself over the lion»e‘s ears. 
t7. To take away the cap from :a pcrsi n). Obs. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. gab, Boyes- .will saye . . Sir I wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus. . meanynge that he will take 
hi.s cappe from linn. 1693 W. Robe ri sun Phraseol. Gen. 
307 To cap one, 01 take away his hat. 

o. intr. 'To take oft the cap in token of respect ; 
also, To cap it. (.‘onst. to ta person), whence 
indirect passive to be tapped to. 

1535 Bradford 111 Strype I at. Mem. III. App. xlv. 
134 Vou must cappe to him in all places a 1564 Bkcon 
Humble Suppltc. in J*rayers >1844 338 'They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and crouched lo. 1687 in Magd. Coll. 4- 
11 (i886( 3x6 J'licy have denied any power over ihcm 
in that College, ami do refuse to cap. 1863 Sai a Capt, 
Danger. III. iv. 115 Soon I w,\% well known and Capped to. 

b. Itans (by omission of tO). 

<11593 II, Smuh Serm. (1871 I. ao", How would they cap 
me it 1 were m velvets. 1763 5 Churchii I. Author, Poems 
II. a And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. 1850 
1 'hackfray Pendenuis I. xviii, He and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. 

0. Ul a horse: To .a p the hock \ to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

1886 Sat. Rexr 6 Mar. Hotse-idioty 337/3 Cap.able of ex- 
ercising, sullicieiu dcscrction . . to refrain from capping his 
own hocks. 

t Cap, V 2 Obs. [app. a. OF. cape-r to seize, 
take, ci cape ‘bref dc pri^e de corps ' (Cod ef.) : 


see Capk sb.^ Hut cf. also Capias, the name of a 
writ ; and Capk v.-^, a. Du. kapen to take] 

1. trans. To airesl. 

1589 R. Hakvfy PI. Pcrc. II Cap him sina, if he pay it 
not. 161Z Beaum. & Fl. Am/. Burning Pest, iii, 'Tnclve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. 

2. ‘ 'To sei/c by violence, to lay hold of what is 
not one's own ’ tjamieson). Mod. Sc. 

Cap, v.'^ Ohs. Sc. form of (..’ape v. 

II Capa (ka pa;. [Sp. : see Cape.] A Spani.sh 
cape or cloak. 

1787 J. T uwNSEND Journ. Spain I. 335 The genteel 

young Spaniard in Ins capa. 1879 Beekuohm Patagonia iv. 
6a, I drew my head under my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. 

•j* CtipablTitate, v. Obs. To make capable ; to 
indicate the capabilities of fpiojieity). 

1780 W, WoTY in Cubsans Hist. Herts 104 Brown .. 
whom Chambers iimy excel. But ne’er could capabilitato 
s 1 well. 

Capability k/» p5bi nti\ [f. Capaui.e : see 
-bility, A'W, Ol mod. English formation; there 
is no similar word in Ficneh.] 'The quality of 
being capable in various senses. 

tl. i’he quality of having room for any thing ; 
ability to receive or contain. Cf. Capacity. Obs. 

z6i6 Bullokar, Capability, an aptneAse to containe or re- 
ceiuc. z6s7 IIakrwii lA/oI. aajtK.lDiscourdngorihe arke 
and the capabilitie thereof, in Blount G/ossogr. 

2. Tower or ability in general, whether physical 
or mental : capacity. 

*587 Goi DING De Momay xv 340 The abilitie or capa- 
bilitie that is in men to vnderstand things. ^ i6oa Siiak.s. 
Ham. IV. iv. 38 He gaue vs not 'That capability and god- 
like reason To fu»t in 11*1 vnused. 18x5 M Culloch Pot. 
Fcon. II. II. 135 Commodities, for the production of which 
they have no natural capability. 1856 Sir B. Brodib 
P^chol. Inq. I. iii, gx 'The capability of fixing the attention. 

3. L.egal or moral qualification or capacity. 

1684 Bunvan Pilgr. II. 58 The Righteousness of his Man- 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie. 1846 G. 
THii.Lini in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. cv. aa The capa- 
bility of binding U to be regarded os on evidence of 
authority. 

4. The quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 
ting of treatment, in any specified manner. 


CAPABLE. 

tm 0. Aoami JW. * Bxf. eUfM. Il xix. If thx 
have exactly the same cmbiiity or disposition to be 


ny . 

remeted by the prism. 


s$s6 X^TiNCB Trap. 118x7; I. 946 


I'he charge has been very near capability of substantiation, 
1^5 Jevons Money (18781 40 'i'Jie capability of a substance 
to receive such an impression. Ibia. The capability of a 
substance for being easily recognized. 1879 Casseit s fechn, 
Educ. 1 . 166 The capability of rapid movement. 

5. (ubually //.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 
perty ; a condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
oi being converted or turned to use. Oapability- 
man, one who mokes it his business to discover 
the capabilities of estates. 

1778 Phil, Sum. S. I ret, ite Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise. 1831 Disraeli Yng. Duks 1. vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte, .was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. 1841 Emerson Nature viii. 
Meth. Nat. Wks. .Bohn) II. aai. i88a A W. Ward 
Dickens ii. si It was only as the author proceeded that he 
recognised tiie capabilities of the character, i88y G. B. 
Hill Boswell's Johns. HI. ^00 note [‘Capability Brown’] 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he was asked to lay out had capabiltties. 

Capable (k^ pab’l\ a. [a. F. capable (*Pr. 
capable), acl. late L. capdbil-cm (in eaily theological 
i.sc : see Du Cange), irregularly f. L. cap-ire to 
take. 'I'he regular formation would have been 
cap! bib’s ; peril, capdbilis was influenced by capax : 
lieda Lib de Orlhogr. has ^ capax, qui latilc 
capit ; tapabilis, qui facile capitur ' (Du Cange) ; 
so Augustine, but Cassiodoius c 575 has it in tiie 
active sense ^ rtx/ajr, as in the mod. langs.] 

1 1. Able to take in, receive, contain, or hold ; 
having room or capacity for. Ctmst. of, for, or 
inf. ( bs. 

1571 Diggks Pan/om. iv. xxv. Ggij, This traiibfygurcd, 
bodye is also capable of two iiilcniall spheres, itoi T. 
WkiijIit ( 1620) 330 They are almost (.apable of a 
bushel of wlicate. a 1618 Raleigh i.ett. (1651.87 *I he other 
five ships stand at Tiiiiidadu, having no other Tori capable 
for them near Ciui.nia. 1634 Sir T. libiniFHT Ttav. 35 
'I'hcir Canoes . . arc . . capable of three naked men. 1675 
Hobufs Odyssey iii 450 'I'he scat was large and capable of 
two 1686 tr. Chat din's Ttav 346 Capable to lodge two 
hundred men. 1704 Heahne Duit. Hut. ‘1714' I. 431 The 
Moselle . being not capable of Ships of Burden. 1775 
Johnson li’estem I si. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a wheel-carriage. 

tb. Able to take in with the mind or 
senses ; able to perceive 01 comprehend. Obs. 

1561 T Nokion Calvin's Inst. i. 36 Only those things be 
Daiiited and giaueti wherof our eies are CtSpable. 1594 
Hooker till. Pol. 1. xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, tioih . 
by viiderbiaiiding and will. 011661 Hfylin /.and i. 333 
Inc likeliest w.'iytom.ikc them capable of the inconveniences 
they should run into. 1667 Mimon P. L. viii. 51 Not 
capable her eaie Of what was high, 
t 2. absol. Able to hold much ; roomy, capacious. 
1594 T. B. La Pfimaud. Fr. At ait. 11, 343 'Lhe rounde 
forme is most capable. 1617 Morysun///m. hi. 11. iii. 86 The 
hugest and most capable vessels in bis Cellar. 1650 Ful- 
ler /*i\gah II il. 75 That capable vessell of brass. 

"th./ig. Comiircbensne. Obs. 
zSpa Nashk /’. J'eni/fsse cd. 2 33 b, You make this 
word Daimon, a capable name of Gods, of men and of 
diuclls. 1604 SiiAKS. DM. III. 111. 459 'Till that a capcablc, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp. 

3. Able or fit lo receive and lie affected by ; open 

to, susceptible: tj/" anything material. Obs. 

z6zx I'ouKNEUK Atk. Tra^. v. i. Wks 1878 1 . 136 Ifany route 
of life rcinaincs within ’em Capable of I’liisu ke, fcare ’em nut 
my Lord. z6ib Daviin IF/iy Ireland, eti.OjSj) 2 The hus- 
b.aiidinan must first break the land before il be made capa- 
ble of good seed. 166a Fuller IForf hies (1640) 1 . 263 Some 
have flesh, salt, and flesh capable thereof. 

b. 1 ^' tilings immaterial, arch. 

Z590 Greknr Never too late {1600) 05 Mirimidas eLres 
are not c.ipahle of any ainoroiLS persuasions. 1597 Shaks. 

3 Hen. IV, I. i. 173 You were aduis’d his flesh was capeable 
Of Wounds. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 283 His violence .. 
being such As wee, not capable of death or pame . can rrpell. 
1858 Bushnell Nat. if- Supernat. x. (1864) 314 To be capable 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
creature. 

c. absol. 

^ x6oa Shaks. Ham. 111. iv. 127 His forme and Cfiuse con- 
ioyn'd, preaching to stones. Would make them capeable. 

4. Able to be affected by; of a natuie, or in a 
condition, to allow or admit of; admitting; sus- 
ceptible. Const, of, also absol. 

>597 Hqokfr Ecil. Pol. v. Ivii. $ i Infants which are not 
capanle of instruction. 1659 Needham tr. Setden's Mare 
cl. It The soil of a strange Citie i.s not capable of such 
a dedication. 171a Addison Sped. No. 46«)F 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Corruption. lyu Bfrkli.ey Alaphr. 
vii. 9 33 The lieing of a God is capable of clear proof. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 96 It is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 1794 
Sullivan Vinv Nat. I. 45 [A matterj capable of explanation. 
1868 J. H Blunt Ref. Ch. tlfg. 1 . 407 It was a system 
capable of ven' ready abuse 1875 Jowrit IHato (ed. a) 

V. 70 Men differ from the lower aniinals in that they ari 
cimable of musical discipline. 

o. Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 
for (some specified purpose or octiviiy). Const. 
of\ formerly also inf 

x^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi. I s A quality which 
maketh capable of any function. 1634 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit. Wks. (1808) xii No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to apprehend this beauty. 171a Steele Sped. No. 

964 PI How few there are capable of a religious, learned. 
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. ply of noumhmenL 1706 Br. Watson BibU 338 
You aro capable of better things. 1863 £. 14 kalb Anal. 
Tk. ^ Afis/i Sf Animals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 CatulVi Ttckm. hduc, IV. 91/3 A common 
Gompaas-cardy capable of free movement on a needle-poinL 
b. In a bad sense : Having the efTroDtery, de- 
pravity, wickedness for. 

at68e S. Chasnock in Spurgeon Treat. Dav, Ps. x. 11 
The criminal o^bie to practise them. 1777 BuSkb Corr, 
(1844) ll- 144 Iney who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries. 1887 Kseeman Norm. Ctntq, 
(1076/ 1. vi. 417 Eadric was capable of every wickedness. 

6. absa/. Having general capacity, intelligence, 
or ability ; qualified, gifted, able, competent. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. /jr Cr. 111. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 
his Horse; for that's the more capable creature. 1715 
Burnet 07 tm Thne (1766; I. 31 'i'he c.*ipablebt m.tn for busi- 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom. 1708 Morgan 
Algiers II. v apA Giving him, when capable, the whole 
management of all his domestic afTairs. 1857 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
^urdian of the Mother and the Child. 1871 BLACKiKAbur 
rhastss L 3 A more capable, .witness could not be desired. 

1 7 . Having some external, esp. a legal, capacity 
or qualibcation ; qualified, entitled ; in Law, 
qualiiied to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const, of^ also ahsol. Ohs. 

1605 SiiAKS. Lear 11. i. 8 t Of my land . . He worke the 
meanes To make thee capable. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 11, 
V. (x66o' 65 Bastards are not capable of their Fathers 
patrimony. 1633 Bh. Hall Hard Texts 134 To keepe 
themselves from all legall pollution, that they might 
be capable of eating the passover. 1760 T. Hutchinson 
Hut. Coll, .\fass. 11. U765) 327 Protestants .. were capable 
of being made freemen. ^ 1809 Tomlin.h Laiu Diet. s. v. 
Capacity^ An alien born . .is capable of personal estate ; but 
he is nut capable of binds of inheritance. 1818 Cruise 
Digest VI. 534 The devisee iiiust be a person capable at the 
death oi the devisor. 


Ca*pableneB8. [f. Capaulk + -nkss.] The 
qualily or condiliori of being capable (in various 
senses); capability. 

1587 Golding De A/omay xv. (1617) 261 .So it fthc mind] 
should eiiermore haue brought the ability and capabicnesse 
of it into act. 1594 Cahlw Huartds Exam. Ii^tts(i6t6 77 
Whereunto these vciuriclcs serue, nnd tlicir large or nanow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all bhall bee told by 
vs. x6m Hieron IPXrr. 1 . 289 Where there is no capable- 
ncsse of faitn, there ought to bee no baptisme. libo R. 
M ANSEL Narr. Popish Plot 7 iSlie there examined his 
capableness for business 1731 Bailey, Appeasableness^ 
ca^blenc.ss of being pacified. 

Capably pabli), Oth. [f. Capaiile + -ly 2.] 
In a capaole manner ; in a way that shows ca- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

1885 Manch E.vam. 18 Mar. Va The details. . are .. freshly 
conceived and capably handled. 

+ Capaxo* Obs. [ad. L. capdx, eapdei-, f. ca~ 
pt^re to take. (Sec -aoious.) Ital. has capo/ce, and 
Ihcie may have been a i6th c. F. capace, as the 
direct source.] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; * capacious ’ of. 

XSS3 Cdl. Polk in Strype Cranmer ^1694) App. x. si6 
I'he doctrine of the presence prcvayling . . alwve mans 
reason, may be cap.ace of the same. 1&8 Tennako tr. 
Charrosis ii^isd. in. xiv. § 36 (1670) 459 When they are 
great nnd (.apace of that whereunto they were iiislruclcd. 

tCapaxify. Obs. rare. [f. L. lapdci- (sec 
prec.) ♦ -FY.] = Capacitate. 

a 1677 Harrow .Senn. I. i. (R.) Capacifying us to enjoy . . 
all those g(xxl things. Jhid, (1323) ll. xliv, 462 I’i'u] enjoy 
the benefits he is capacified nnd designed for. 

Capacious (k&p^ijas). ft. L. capa^i- (see 
above) -I- -ous : see -acious.] 

1 1 . Of such size as to take in or hold ; able to con- 
tain; having the capacity of or to (with infinitive). 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. vL (R.) The ark. .was suffi- 
ciently capacious to coiilain of all. 161^ Massinger Pari. 
Lox/e III. ii, Thcie cannot be room in one lover's heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures. 
163^ Brereion Trasi. I1844 154 A spacious harl^ur capa- 
cious of many thousand sail ^ 1658 Cowley Daxndeis iv, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive The va.st in- 
fusion? X744 Akenside Pleas. Itnag, 11. 244 Is short 
span Capacious of this universal frame? 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, each capacious 
of, at least, twenty gallons. 

2 . Able to hold much ; roomy, gpacious, wide. 

i6m Brerkton 'Trav. 1x844) 67 The Lutherans have .. a 
mighty congregation, and a capacious church. 1658 tr. 
H^bes' Elem. Philos. (1839)488 Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious ears. 1890 Norris Bealit^es 
<1694) 1 . 14 The Importunity of such craving and capacious 
Appetites. 1700 Maidwell in Collect. (OxC Hist. Soc.) I. 
311 He will erect a capacious Auditorium. x8x8 Hazlitt 
Ping. Poets iv. (1870) 93 The capacious soul of Shak-speare. 
1840 Dickens O. C. Shop iii, A pair of capacious shoes 
i 80 Sir B. Bhodik Psychol. Inq. 1 . ii. 64 There is no 
animal whose memory is equally capacious with that of man. 
1^ Yeats Growth Comm, soa Capacious quays. 

8. Qualified, adapted or disposed lor the recep- 
tion of. arch. fOf capacity or qualified io do 
something {obs.). 

1877 Galb Crt, Gentiles iv. II. 430 The more capacious 
he is to order al means and affaires in subservienre to his 
end and designe. 1891 Poems in Burlesque so The girl 
began To grow capacious of a Man. 17^ Brit. Apollo 
II. No. 9. 3/x Each Human Soul Capacious is to learn 
All Arts. STss Pope Odyss. v. 330 For the future sails 


Supplied the cloth, capadous of the gales. Jhid. xxin. eei 
T|i<n posts, capacious of the frame, 1 raise. s8a8 40 Sii 
W. F. Napier Penine. H^ar vii. i. (Rtldj.) I. 328 A mind 
capacious of warlike affairs. 1890 Mrs. Browning K/s. 
Poets ccxiiii. Their eyes capacious of renown. 

Cai|a*eioiUllj« adv. [f. prec. -p -lt 2,] in A 
capacious manner. 

1818 in Todd. 1848 in Worcester. 

CapaCMnraaBS (kape* Jdsnes). [f. as prec. -f 
-MB88.J The quality of l^ing capacious; the 
power of holding or containing ; laigcness, roomi- 
ness, wide extent. Cf. Capacity. 

x84eT Goodwin Heart 0/ Christ i9i> There is. a greater 
capaciousnesse, vastnesse, and also quicknesse in his affec- 
tions. x8iS8 Rowland Meu/et’s Theat. Ins. 1109 What 
thou spcakesc of the capaciousness of the place. 1889 H. 
More Paralip. Prophet. 169 By reason of the vast differ- 
ence in their capaciousnesseb. 1858 Hawi horns Fr. 4 It. 
Jrnls. 1 . 297 The vast capacioubiicss within St. Peter’s is 
thrown away. 1874 Pusey J^ent. Semt. 98 We . . gain . . 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infiiute love. 

Capacitate (k&pse sit/ 1). v. [f. Capacity -1- 
-ATE ; see -acitatb and -ate 3 y.] 

1 . IraHs. To endow with capacity for or to do 
(something) ; to render capable ; to qualify, fit. 

1657 Cromwell Sp. 8 Apr. (Carlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction iii them. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. ii. (1681) xo It capacitates all soits of Land .. for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. Z704 Swift T, Tub 
Pref., He will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these directions. s7zo Norris Chr. Prud. iv. 175 Tins 
Temper that naturally qualities and capacitates us fur Hap- 
piness. 1833 Kobkrtson Serm. Scr. iil hi. (1872. 32 Ixmg 
and careful study . capacitates him for his task. 

abjol. 189a ViiLiEKS >Dk. Buckhm. *, Chances (1714) X77 
A Fund which might capacitate to make you Presents of 
iiiy own. 

2 . To make legally capable ; to qualify in law. 
1857 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all ihobc who revolted from the parliament [to elect or 
be elected]. 1688 Evelyn A/em. 11857) H* 273» 2nd March 
Came out a procUniation. .capacitating PapUts to be chosen 
into all offices of trust, c 179^ Wilkes Corr. I1805) V 100 
To admit all tlie other sectaries to be capacitated ei|ually 
with the members of the church of England. 

Hence Capaoitatod ppl. a , Capa citating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 163a J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 217 The capacitating of man 
for converse with (»od. 1869 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 

270 Bring conveighed into a proper capacitated Matrix. 

Capacitation (kap«xsit^i'pn). [noun of 
action f. prec. : see -ation.] A rendering capable. 

a 1838 Dk Quincey Miracles Wks. Vll I 234 The . . super- 
natural birth . . was essential as a capa(.itation for the work 
to be performed. 

Capacity (kipae-sUiX Also 5 -yte(©, 6 7 

-itio, (6 -ite, -itye, -asltie'. [15th c. cafacyU, 

a. F. capaciti^ ad. L. capdcildt-em, noun of stale f. 
capdx, capdci‘ able to take in : see -acity.] 

tl. Ability to receive or contain j holding power. 
Obs. (in general sense). 

z^i Caxton Myrr. in. xx. 179 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heiiene. *555. Kdi.n Decades iV. Ind. 1. 1. (Arb.) 66 
Hauens uf c.Tpacitie to harhorowe greaie nauies. Ibid. 
IV. Arb.) 85 A potte of no hygger ci^acitie then to houlde 
them only. 1808 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. viii. 12. 170a 

Eng. Theophrast. 228 There is a certain degree of capacity 
in tne greatc<a vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 

1578 Chr, Prayers in Prhi. Prayers (1851) 513 That I may 
so drink of thee, according to my capadt^s as 1 may live 
for ever, 1834 Br. Hall Occas. Meu. Wks. (1808) 195 All 
favourable promises presuppose a capacity in the receiver. 
1843 De Qvincey Wks. VL 275 Men of genius have a larger 
capacity ot happiness. 

o. Capacity for heat, moisture, etc. : the power 
of absorbing heat, etc. Capacity of a conductor 
(Elcclr.) : see quot. 

1793 T. Beduoks Calculus, 233 The great capacity of 
the arterial blood for heat. 1863 R. S. Cui.LEY Pract. Teiegr, 
087 x) 293 By the Capacity of a Condenser or Cable i.s meant 
its power to receive a charge. 1876 Huxley Phystogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capacity for moisture. 
1883 Watson & Burruky Math. The. Electr. 4 Alagu. I, 
j6o 1 he capacity of a conductor in presence of any other 
conductorR is the charge upon it required to raise it to unit 
potential, when all the other conductors have potential zero 
2 . Hence, Content : t ft superficial. Area yobs.) ; 

b. cubic. Volume, solid content. Measure of ca- 
pacity'. the measure applied to the content of a 
vessel, and to liquids, grain, or the like, which 
take the shape of that which holds them. 

1571 Digger Paniom. 11. ix. You maye readcly measure 
all cquianf^le ^ires, what capacitie . . soeuer they bee of. 
Ibid. IV. XXIV, l^les fur the iiiuention of his capacitie super- 
ficial! and Solide. 1858 Sir T. Drowns Hydriot. 11. (X736) 
18 The present Urns were not of one Capacity, the Lan;cst 
containing above a Gallon. 1897 Dampier yoy.. Of a 
Capacity usually of a Gallon or more. 1818 Faraday Ea/. 
Eos. iv. iz A glass globe of the . . capacity . . of about i<|o 
cubic inches. 1888 Hfrsciiel Fam. Lect. Sc. 199 Our 
ordinary measures of length, weight and capacity. 

+ 8. A containing space, area, or volume. Obs. 
1849 Blithe Rmc. Imprtm, Impr. (1653) 155 Into a long 
tquare . . or an Ovall Capacity, or else into a Circular plot. 
s«56 Burke Suhl. 4 B. iv. ix. The whole capaaiy of the eye, 
vibrating in all its ports. 

t b. esp. A Space of three dimensions ; a hollow 
space, a cavity. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 9 G u> la diuiding y* 


tronkc. .betwene the nedee ft the leuee, is two great capw> 
cytees. 1994 T. B. La Primwud. Fr. Acad, 11. 916 1 here 
are two capacities or holow places in the heart. i88r Glah- 
viLL Lux Orient, xiv. 199 Not . . a meer void capacity, for 
there are no such chasms in nature. 1704 I. Harris Lex. 
Teckn., Carcase^ an Iron Case, or hollow Capacity, about 
the bigneu of a Bomh 

1587 Golding De Aletnay xv. R48 Influence that floweth 
inio ihe cafiasitie of our vndersUindiiig. iTsa Johnson 
Rambi. No. 904 f 3, 1 will fill the whole capacity of my 
soul with enjoymenL 

4 . Mental or intellectual receiving power ; ability 
to gra>q) or take in impressions, ideas, knowledge. 

Z48S Carton Ckas. Gt. x After the capacyte of my lytel 
entendement . . I haue ordeyned this book, Barf.t 

A Iv. C 64 'I'o wply himself to the capacitie of the scholer. 
187* Milton Samson 109B Capacity not raised to .. value 
what is best. 1713 Berkeley ibks. III. 14s He wants cs* 
pacity to relish what true piety is. 1836 8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Metaph. 1 . 953 Faculty is active power ; capacity is 
passive power. 

6. Active power or force of mind ; mental abil- 
ity, talent. 

1485 Caxton Pans 4 K Prol., Mv capacity is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling . . of such subjects. Z597 
Hookek Actl. Pol. V. Ixvii. I X2 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to I read out so endless mazes. 18^ Marvell 
Corr. Lcxi. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 413 Ready to . . serve them to 
the best of your capacityes. 1713 Steele Guardian No, 17 
F7 The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity. 
1836 Kurkin Alod. Paint. 111 . iv. x. f aa Everlasting 
ddfercncc is Mt between one man's capacity and another'^ ^ 
6. gen. The power, abiliiy, or faciilly lor any- 
thing in particular. Constr. of for, or inf. 

1847 Jfr. Taylor Lib. Proph. L 10 Enable him with the 
cApaciiies of our .Saviour and Lord. 1738 Butler Anal. L 
i 10 \Ve are endued with Capacities of^action, of happiness 
nncl misery. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vii, The capa- 
city of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Ht. Martinksu Charmed Sea i. 8 Sophia, seemed to 
have lust the capacity of loving. 1889 Bucki e Civtlis. 11 . 
i. 5 As society advanced there arose a capacity for self- 
protection. 1883 Salute 8 Mar. 435 The means of deter- 
mining exact positions [in astronomy] and the capacity to 
reduce them. 

7 The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

1859 IVhole Duty Alan x. ii. 79 Several branches [of Jus- 
tice J answerable to those capacities of injury. 1669 Wor- 
I IDC.K .^yst. Agric. iii. 1x68x1 17 Of Wet Meadows or I^nd 
under that capacity of being overflown. 1869 Marvkix Corr. 
cxiv. Wks. 1879 5 11 . 974 You have yet . . a capacity of 
straitning the project. 1719 Dk Foe Lrusoe II. v. 106 To 
deprive them uf the capacity of ever returning. 1791 
Sm EATON Edystone L. § 90 That there should be a level 
area, .or the capacity of making such a one. i8as M'Cul- 
locH /W. Ecoh. I, 23 Countries mis.sevsed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. 1850 Daurkny Atom, The, v. 
(ed. 2) if9 A capacity for infinite division. 

1 8. Hence 7 b be in, put into or out of a capa- 
city: i.e. a position winch enables, or renders 
capable. Obs. 

1849 Jkr. Taylor ( 7 f. £*.rrNf>|. 11. vi 17 He instantly, if 
he be in capacity, leaxes the wife uf his bosuin. 1889 Mar- 
vELLC^rr. exxM Wks. 1872-5 11 . 296 The House. , not. .in a 
c.'ipacity to fiiiLsh that bill bcTore their meeting in February. 
^<1679 WOOD Lifi (1848) 23 Being Just., in capacity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes in ease and quietness, 
he dud. i697l)AMniLR I'oy 1 . xiii. 152 The capacity we 
were then in, of sealing ourselves at Mindanas. 1715 De 
Foe I'oy. round World 18401 28a Not willing to put our- 
selves out uf a cauHcity of planting further. 1804 Duncan 
Irident 1 . 185 Our Igalley] alone was in a capacity to 
begin the engagement. 

9 . ]*osilion, condition, charncter, relation. 
ai849CHAS. I. Wks. 275 He should be in a capacity of 

Honor. 1855 Fuller th. Hist. 111. 9 In what capacity 
these Jews came over, 1 tiiide not. 1710 Pope Lett, in tl ks. 

V. 84, I am. dead in a natural capacity dead in a poetical 
capacity .. and dead in a civil capacity. 1747 Hi-rvey 
Medit. 4 Contempt. (xBx8) 266 'Hic moon is . . ready to act 
in the capacity ot a guide. 1833 Buchanan Ch. b.stablt\km. 
i. 7 Channels through which the tnmd of a people, in their 
collective capacity, can be expressed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 364 'I'he King, in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give. 1871 Smiles Chirac, iv. (1876 ixx. 
tb. Relation, tenor, sense i of words). Obs. 
iTRo Waierland Vind. Christ's Divin. xoa lrcn.xus 
understood those Texts, .in that Capacity. 

10 . /.tfWL Ix gal compitcncy or qualification. To 
be in capacity : to be legally qualified. 

1480 Bury AfV//r I X8501 66 Capacite in the lawe to pur- 
chase, take, and rcsceyue . po5se.ssioims. a i8a8 Bacon Use 
Com. Law (16 16 42 Persons aitamtcd of felony or treason, 
h.sve no capacity in them 10 lake, obtaine, or purchase. 
X64X Terms de la Ley 44 Capacitie is uhen a man, or bodie 
poTiticke or corporate is able to give or take lands or other 
things, or to sue actions. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 497 
The ecclesiastical court is the judee of every testator's capa- 
city. X843S1RPHRN Laws Eng II. 406 7 ne capacity of an 
alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen. 

Capaoks, vnr. of Capax a Obs. 
t Cftpftde (k&p^'d). [a. F. capade, f. cap head 
+ -ADK.J In Ifat-making « Bat sb.'^ 12. 

1797 P. Wakefield Afental Improv. 1x801' 1 . 85 These 
pieces, or capades, as they are called, being formed in this 
manner. 1873 Urb Diet. Arts 11 . 784 The bat or capade. 
t Ca*pad 08 . Obs. rare, [? F. *cape d dos * cape 
to back' (but this does not appear in French 
Diets.). Halliwell says Captyhouse occurs in same 
sense in MS. Arundel 349, If. 88.] ? A hood ; a 
piece to protect the back of the neck. 
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OAP-l-PIX. 

1 1340 GavK ^ Gr. Knt. 186 In wyse Of « Icyngex Cft- 
padtM, close* his swyre. /^ia. 57s, & sythen « crafty 
c^ados, closed aloft. 

Cap-ambry : aee Cop. 

Cftp-4-pi6 ^~9 oap(e- 

a-pei^e, ^7 oapp-a-pao, cap a pea, oapape(e, 
7-9 cap a pled, etc.''. [OK. ca/> a pie head to 
foot, mod.K. de pied cti eap.] J*roin head to 
foot : in reference to amiin|; or accoutring. 

15*3 Lb. Kkrnkrh Frons. I. ccccxvii. 710 Hanies^ men 
cape a pc, l>ke men of annes. 1556 J. Hkvwood Spider ^ 
t. hi. a8 ’I’he rest ail in briKhl harncssc capa pe. 1640 
Fuli.kr Abel Rediv., linnengartut (1.67)! 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-pa: with urid.iuiired courages. 
1650 huLWKH Anthrofio/net. l*ref., "lliub Capa peia is that 
(iallant jjreai. 168a Blnvan Holy li’nr 55 To arm you 
with cau-a*pe for your hotly. * 75 * Smollktt Per, Ptc, 
(177^) 11 . Uiii. aoi Tiiere was no possibility of furnishing 
them r.ap-a-rjeo at Antwerp. 1848 Mas. Jamkson Sacr. ^ 
Leg Ar/ (1S50 340 Mounted and armed cap-^-pie. 

Caparison ^kupieris.>n^. Also 7 oaparisflon, 
-Ison, K -aaon. [a. earlier K. eaparatseUy now 
eaptinifon, a. Sp. niparazon, V^. capara^So, accord- 
ing to J.ittre, an aiigin. of med L. caparo chaperon 
(a sort of cape worn by old women, etc.), dcriv. of 
capa Cape. Sec also CoBpkkison.J 

1 . A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ; hous- 
ings, trappings ; also of other beasts of burden. 

i6oa PuiHfCKK Paudecies 66 To esteeiue. .a horse hy his 
tmppingrH and caparison. 16x7 LtMuder^ (.'altsta x. aio 
Sf-eing him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle. 1751 Johnson Kamhl. No. lao p 6 He covered 
hi* horses with golden caparisons. 1845 SrocguELiiK 
l/andbk. Brit. India 'X854) J07 Klephants, with . . nch 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted ti-unlcs. 

tb. A kind of defensive armour for a horse. Obs. 
«i 9 « IlAKcuY-r Foy. 1. 6i Some of them haue .. caparisons I 
for their horses iihide of leather, artihciaily doubled or 
trebled vpon their bodies. X7» Chambriis Cyel. s v., An- 
tientiy, the caparasons were a kind of it on armour, where- 
with horses were covered in battle. 

2 . tram/. The dress and ornaments uf men and 
women . equipment, uutht. Also 

1398 I'asqnilfs Ret. 4 Spangled and trapt with a full ca* I 


n.'iiison of the ornaments of thi> present age. 161 1 Shaks. 
ll'int. T. IV. Ill a7. >634 Hbvw'ooi) Lane. M’ltchct iv. 

Wks. 1874 IV. 234 have, furiiisht her with all the Ca- 
parisons that she hath worne. 1749 Smollett Riguuie iii. 
iv. (K.) My heart aro-ancs Dencatii the gay caparison. 1888 
MiLMAN SV Pants \\. 112 A .rigidly restrictive ckpariMjn 
of the human iiiiiid. 

Caparison (kapn^ iisan), V. [a. F. raparas- 
soHe-tf f. tlie sb.] tran^. 'I'o put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Also Jig. 

1594 .Shaks. Rick II! ^ v. in. 389 Come, bustle, hustle. 
Caparison my hone, a 1797 W. Mason Ep Sir Cham, 
bets, O let the Muse attenef thy march sublime And with 
thy prose caparison her rhyme, 188a Bykun IVerner iv. i, 
He shall he straight caparison’d. 

Hence Capa'risoned ppl. a., Capa’risonmg 
vbl. sb and ppl. a. Capa risonment, rare. 

1600 Shaks. A. K L. 111. il 205 Though I am caparison'd 
like a man. i6a3 Sir F. Cottinoton in Ellis Orig, Lett, 1, 
284 111 . 143 1841 Elphinsionk Hist. Itid. 11 . 343 Trains 

of caparisoned horses followed. 

Capar< B, obs. form of ('aper sbJ I 

t Capa'Z, a. Obs. Also 6 capack(e)s. [a. OF. 
capax, a. L. capiix, f. capih-e to take ; cf. ( apace, 
Capacious.] (Jf capacity ; able and ready to lake 
or receive ; capable. 

1438-30 tr. Iligden (Rollsi VI. 361 They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thci were capax uf 
conynge [Tkkvina able to IcrneJ 1483 Caxton Geld Leg. 
■71/a lioo fight and be capax of pcr>nie.s. 1491 — I'ltas 
Pair. tW. de W.' 11. 282 a, Was lapax and icdy to rcccyue 
the cucrlastyng blysse. c 1330 Rruforur Play h'it 4- .SV. 
(1848) 2 Young, payncfull, tractable and capax. 13^ J. 
Hhvwoou Spider 4- F. xv. 49 Sure I can no false knacks, 
Ala% master spyder, ye be to rapacks. 

•f- Cap-bar, -barre. Sc. Obs. » Capstan bar. 
c 1330 Aberd. Regisi, (JaiiD Serving of schippis with cap- 
harres. 

t Ca'p-case. Obs. [?f. C.VP or Cape jAI] 

1 . A travelling-case, bag, or wallet. (Represent- 
ing the modem portmanteau or carpet-bag. ) 

1377 Harrison England 11. xvl 11877; i. 381 Feeling 
whether their capCtOies or budgets be of anie w^ht or not, 
by taking themdowne from their sadles. 163a T Df.lonry 
T. pf Reading, [He] turned backe and called for a capeose 
which lay in the Warehou.se. i6ai Minor y. Bruen 122 
llius many gamblers bring a Castle into a cap-case. 

2 . A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
case (L. capsa). Alsuy^. 

*597 Mori.ry Introd* Mms. 164 Your two last barres you 
hmue robde out of the cap-case of some olde Organist. 1808 
Dekkrb Belman Land. vVka. 1884-5 III. 109 These Bawdy 
baskets . . walke with baskets or capca.ses on their ormes, 
wherein they naue laces, pinne^ needles. t6ax Burton 
Anat MeL iii. iv. 1. il(i65i) 645 S. Philonus arm. .shut up 
' in a silver ca^vcose. a steg Bovs fttjks. (i6^> 259 Wormes 
shall haue their carcase, and vnthrifty heires their cap- 
case. «i6a7 Middlrton Changeling \\\. iv, "iVill hardly 
buy a capeose for one's conscience though. 

+ Ca p-dates. * Perhaps Cape dates’ (Narcs). 

13. . Pathway ^ Health (N.) Take . . holfe a quarter of 
cap dates. 

tCaM (k^p\ sb.^ Obs, Also 4 kape, 6 Sc, 
oaip. [iLarly form of CoPB leUined in north, dial. 


parisons that she hath worne. 1749 Sm 
iv. (K.) My heart aixMincs Bencatii the f 
MiLMAN S'/ Pants \\. 112 A .rigidly I 


and Sc. Cf. ONF. capt.'\ A cloak with a hood; 
a cloak or mantle generally ; an ecclesiastical 
cope. 

c ijos Lay. 778a A cnihc mid his capen [saw cope]. Ibid, 
ty^vt He nom ane cape liago cloke] of his one cnihto. 
< laao Seuyn Sag. iW.i 3523 Thou sal be ful fayne For to 
haul my kapes sleue While 1 woshe. 1413 Jas. 1 . Kingps 
Q. HI. viti, There saw 1 stand, in capis wyde and lang, 
A full arete nowmer, but thair hudis all. c x^ Hominale 
ill Wr.^fllcker 721 Hec capa, a cape, rigM Treat. Ga- 
taunt ( W. de W.) xxvii^ So many capes os now be, & so few 
good preestes. 1381 in Inv. R. hl>^ardr. Scott. <1815) 156 
Qam.) Nyne peces of coippis, chasubles, and tunicles. 

Cape (k/>p). sb*^ [i6th c. ad. F. cape \,cappe), 
ad. 2^1. capa or It. cappa^ in same sense. Cotgr., 
1 61 1, has ' cape y a shorte and sleeueless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capuche 
behind it '.] 

1 1 . A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Obs. 

1363-78 Coorat Tkesaur., Cklatnys, a cloke : a Spanish 
cape. 1380 Iarrt Alv. C63 A spanibhe cape : a cloke 
with an hoode. 

2 . The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an adcfitional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shoulders 
(e.g. in old riding-cloaks, infants' pelisses, etc.). 

1396 Shaks 'Tant. Shr. iv. iii 140, I said a gownc . . With 
a small compaiit cape. 1601 Holland Ptinyil 199 l.eaues 
..resembling the cape of a cloke. x8t8 Byron Juan 1. 
cxxxiv, The mountain*, clap a white cape on their mantles 
blue i8a8 Scott F. Af. Perth 111 . 39 Having the cape of 
[Hlh riding cloakl drawn up. 

3 . A scpaiate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless cloak, htting round the neck 
and falling over the shonlders as a protection 
against ram or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common use. 

[1611 in Heath Grocers* Comb. (1869) 92 Or any other 
garments, safe only a cape of vefuct.] 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 p 3 He . . buttoned up his cape, and went forwards. 
1837 Hawiiiurnr I'ivtre-tola f. (iBst) II. xil 190 l*o see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slipp>ery sidewalks, 
with quilted ho<Ki'i, boas, and sable capes. i86e Miss 
YoNf.K C'tess A'ate vn. 11880) 70 Adelaide had iiieaiitime 
picked out a nice black silk c.ipe. 1883 Law Rep. 14 
Queen s H. Dm. 274 Such rain as they . . caught in their 
oilskin capes. AIlhI. A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
'I’he fur cape* at present worn by ladic.s. 

4 . Cot/lb , ns capC'bonnct, -c/ouky -coat. 

/1 16x3 Ovlrulky a Wi/e (1638) 71 A picketooth in his 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. 1691 Lomi. Gax, 
No. 3631/4 A thill flaxen Hair'd Man, isith a black Hat., 
a brown Fri/e (Ja|.>e-Coat 1870 1 «owril Among my Bks, 
Ser. I. (1873 247 Decanting secrets out of the mouth of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cap6 k^ip), [ad. F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr. cap or It. <dr/t7 Romanic capo, lor X.,. caput 
head. (The native Fr. repr. of Rom. capo is chej'.)] 

1 . A piece of land jutting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

1386 Chaucer Prol. 408 flfrom Gootlond to the Cape of 
ffynystere. 1553 Edfn Deirades fV. hid. 1. 111. (Arb.; 75 
Inclosed on bothe sydes with capes or poyntes which re- 
ceaue the water. >698 Hakluyt I'oy. 1 . 31 1 A cape or 
headland called Sivetinoz. 1633 N. CARPRNThM Geog. Del, 

II. xl 180 A Promontone., whose extremity is called a cape. 
1799 H. Hunter tr. Si. Purre's Stud. Nat. III. 8 Between 
(Jape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope. s8ia Byron Ch. 
Har. II. xl, Childe Harold hail'd l^ucadia’s cape afar. 

transj. 4* fig. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xxxvii. (1862^ 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains, i860 Ruskin 
Mini, faint. V. Pref. 6 Pieces of paper . . eaten away . . in 
capes and hays of fragile decay. 

2 . The Cape : some familiar headland ; esp. the 
Cajic of (]ood Hope in South Africa. Hence 
familiarly for Cape Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
{colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. il 642 'i'liruuuh the wide Ethiopian 
to the (Tape. 1686 LopuL Gam. No 3180/4 'llie 25111 of 
June they all sailed from the Cape. ri8oo Southey /n- 
script, xl, Vessels which must el*a: have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Hyper- 
borean .Sea. «*843 Hood Public Din. ii, Burellas made I 
handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 1884 York Her. 

33 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markets . . Capes .ire without improve- > 
ment. 1884 Fall Mall G. 1 GcL 5/2 Capes . . were practi- I 
cally unsaleable at the beginning of this week, investors 
fighting .shy of the stock of a colony whose future, etc. 
Alod. lie has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep- farming. 

3 . Cape Fly-away ikce quot.). 


Alod. lie has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep- farming. 

3 . Cape Fly-away vfcce (}uot.). 

*789 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) Terre de heurre, 
cape fly-away, a cant-phrase applied to any illu.sive appear- 
ance ut land in the horizontal clouds. 1867 Smyth StnloFe 
iVoni-hk., Cape Fly-mvay, a cloud-bank on the horizon, 
mistaken for land, which disappears as the ship advances. 

4 . attrib. a. in sense a, os in Cape boor, region, 
wine, etc. ; esp. in numerous names of animals, 
plants, etc. found at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-eater, ash, badger, ebony, heath, 
marmot, etc. ; Cape olouda (see quot) ; Cape elk, 
the Eland ; Cape-gooseberry, Phy satis pubescent \ 
Cape-hen, a small kind of Albatross ; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia Jlorida ; Cape pigeon, a Petrel. 

■iSa Bubrowes hstcyci. V. 633/a A *cape boor bestows no 
more labour on his farm chan is absolutely necessary. iMb 
Agnes Giberne Sun, Moon 4 5 *. 869 The famous Magel- 
lanic Clouds in the southern heaven*. Sometimes they are 
called the *Cape Clouds. z88o * Silver & Co.' S. Africa (ed. 
3) 140 The *Capc Gooseberry is a species of winter cherry. 


oarsLiir. 

1773 DAUiYiin.R in Phii, rnme. JUC VI H. 408 An uno^ 
mon birdlike "Cape hen. 1760 Ellis ibid LI, 9M ^His 
*Cape Jasmine.. is the most rare end besutiftil shmb, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gj^ena, i%8 
Aietv. Mar. Mag, V. 990 Albatrosses and *Cape Pig^ns 
about 1797 Holcbovt Stotbergft Trav, III. Ixxxiv. (ed. s) 
351 , 1 have seen it drunk, .for red *Cape wine. 

b. attrib, and in comb, in other senses; as 
cape-wise adv. ; Ci4>o weed, Roccelia tinctoria * a 
dye lichen, obtained from the Cape de Verde 
Islands' {Treas, Dot. 1R66). 

1849 Tiiokeau \Yeek Concord Riv. 307 I jutted over the 
stream cape-wise. 

tCapefT^-^ Old Law. [a. OF cape sh. fem., m, 
L. cape imperat. of captre to take.J A judicial writ 
(now abolished) relative to a plea of lands or 
tenements ; so named from its first word. Divided 
into cape magnum, or the grand cape, and cape 
parvum, or petit cape. 

( zspa Britton hi. i. 9 4 A re.spouns par le graunt Cape et 
par le petit, transl. To answer by the great and little 
L'a/r.j Z5in Fsaunce Lawiers Log. 1. xil 55 Kcjplevyne 
of land upon a grand cape in olde time. 1641 I'ermes 
de la Ley .s. v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
peiic Cape after . . Hy the grand Cape the tenant is Kuni- 
inoncd to answer to the default, and over to the demandant : 
Petit Cape suiiimoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
oneiy. 1706 in Phii i irs. 

t Cape, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [var. of Cap (see 
10 b). Cf. also Cope, Copehtoee.] Top. 

1630 Howell Girafftt Rer*. Naples 22 To negotiate with 


the cape leaders of the people. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. 
(ed. 2) I. 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘cape-sod', or 
first-turned spiL i8ia H. E. Strickland Agric. A. Riding 
99 Turning the Lape-sod, and planting the quick wood. 


(ed. 2) 1 . 203 Setting the plants behind the * cape-sod ', or 
first-turned spiL i8ia H. E. Strickland Agric. E. Riding 


t Cape» Aaut. Obs. AUo 5-7 cap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. cap cape, aLo Mhe 
forepart of a ship, in relation to the direction 
which it is following, as “ porter le cap .'lu nord’" 
(Little,!.] intr. To head, keep a course, bear up; 
to drift. S.'iid of sailors and of ship. 

cxgpo Dunbar in Maitland Poems 133 1 jam.) 'I'liat 5'c man 
rap ne wind and waw. 13x3 Douglas ^neis ii. viil 125 
The port quham to we cappit was full large. IS33S1EWAHT 
Cron. Scot. 1 . 124 Sum with ane lorss la cap.uid on the 
wynd. 1627 CArr. SMini Seaman’s Gram. ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes, ijym-6 Bailey, Cap . . 
used of a ship, in the Trials of the running or setting of 
Lurients, 18^ Smyth Sailor’s lYord-bk. s. v., How Joes 
ihe c«ipe? How does she lie her tout sc? 

Hence Ca*ping vbl. sb. 

1594 Davis Seaman’s Secrets 11607^40 The ship.. may 
make her way 2 or 3 points from her cnpiiig. 

t C&po, Obs, [a. mod Du. kapen to take; 
pilfer, plunder ; te kaap varen to go a privateer- 
ing : see C’aper sbA Cf. also Cap v.'^ : but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexion.] 
To take or sci/c as a privateer ; also, to go a pri\a- 
teering. Hence Gaped ppl. a , Ca ping vbl. sb. 

1676 Kow liupp, Blair's Autobiog. xi (1848' 489 Some of 
our grandees get much by their caping. lysi Woprow 
Hut. Lh. licotl, I. 220 (Jam.). Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privateering upon the Dutch. 
1739 Fountainhall Decisions 1 . 80 (Jam.) The buyers of 
caj^d goods in England are not liable in restitution. 

Cape, v.'i, var. of Kep to catch. 
a 180a I.anckin x. in Child Ballads iv. 332/2 A bason. .To 
ci^ this ladle's blood. 

Cape, iic. f. Cope ; occas. var. Cap sb. 

Caped (k^ipl', a. [f. Cape -»■ -KD ^.] Having 
a cape ; clad in a cape. 

c Pride 4- Abuse Worn. 1 10 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 239 
A caped ca.s.soc, Moche lyke a players gowne. 1389 Pap^ 


A capco cAssoc, iviocne lyke a players gowne. 1389 Pappe 
w. Hatchet Dijb, In a cap’de cloake. xih^ New Speet. 
I. 4/1 The Ireble-caped great coat and belt. 1839 Sal ^ 
rtmnd Clock (x86ii 362 A hackney coachman's niany-caped 
coal. zMT. Hardy in Athenatum 16 Oct. 50X/3 (Quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches, and huckl^ shoes. 

Caped, ppl. a. : sec Cape v.'^ 

Capel^ (k^ pM). Min. Also (saple. A com- 
posite stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, 
occurring in the walls of tin and copper lodes 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

1801 Hitchins in PhiL Trans. XCI. 162 The copper 


1801 Hitchins in PhiL Trans. 


The copper 


lode i.s filled with layers of ore and stony mailer, the latter 
of which is here [in Cornwall] called Caple. 

tCapal^ cappell. Alch. Obs. [ad. L. 
capella, app. so used in mcd.L, by alchemists ; see 
Du Cange.] ? A kind of large crucible. 

1307 Andrew Brunnvykds Distyll Waters A g a, Ye 
must have cappellys of whyte claye. .comonly halfe a yerde 
wyde and depe. Ibid. A (J b, As brode and longe as the 
cappell or fornays is. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. IL 
Plate 12 Cappels. [1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Capella, 
Spanish, cupelliny furnace.] 

Capel 8, variant of Caple, Obs., a horse. 

Capelat (ks pel^l). ^Iklso oapellet. [a. F. 
capeUtt, Picard for chapelet, from the resemblance 
to a wreath.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of 
a horse's hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Capeli. 1775 Ash, Cahelet. tTpa 
Osbaldistone Brit. Sfortam, oym Capellet, m horses, a 


Osbaldistonk Brit, Sportam. Capellet,~\n horseiC'a 
l^ticular swelling to which they ore subject. 1847 in 
CsAic. B864in Webstes. 

Capelet, obs. form of Chaplet. 


Capelin, caplin (ks'p^lin, ksc-plin). Also 
7 oeplliie, -ling, 7-9 oapeUng, 8 -eUn, oaplein, 



OAPBLUnL 


9 oapalan. [ Fr. capeimt tapian^ Sp. eapilm!\ 
A small fish veir similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundlancl| and much used as a 
bait for cod. 

i6so J.^Mabon tftw/oundlmnd s. June hath Capline a fiih 
much resembling Smeltes in forme and eating, sdag Whit- 
BouBNB Ntw/oundland 8 I1ie Riuers..are stored with.. 

1 AUnce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts. Ibid. ^ Capeling. 17$) 
CiiAMBKRS Lytl. Sn/p.t Capelan. iSaj in W. Cfobbett Rmr. 
RtdfSdWs) I. Innumerable small fry slip down unpcr- 
ceived, like caplins down the throats of the shnrka iMi 
Hulmk tr. MagHiM-Tandm 11. in. i. 109 Other Cladoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. 186s U Noblb Iceberg* 53 
Four or live whales .were feeding upon the Capelin. 
Capeline (koe p^lin^ In 5 oapleyne, 9 ca- 
pelline, oappeline. [a. F. capcUne, ad. It. (ur 
meil.L.) cap(p)ellina little hat, dim. of cappella 
(see Chapkl), dim. of cap(p)a Cap, Cape.] 

1 . * A small skull-cap of iron worn by archers 
in the Middle Ages’ (Fairholt'^. Obs. (exc. //iV/.). 

c 1470 Hknhy Wallace iii. 88 A steylle capicync in his bonet 
but mar. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 204 The skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines \temp. Edw. IV.]. 

2 . Surg. A t^ndage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet. 

1706 in Phii MI'S. 1751 Fhtl, Trans. XLVII. xl. 270, I 
bound the hr.'id with a strong capeline. mtie. A bandage 
peculiar to the head. i7« Cii ambkrs Cyct. Su//.f Ca/^eliue, 
a kind of b.indage used by the French surgeons in c.'ises of 
amputations ; con;»isting of a roller with two equal headti. 

3 . A laily's hat ; also, a woollen hood of louse 
texture, worn by ladies in going to or from on 
evening entertainment. [From mod.Fr.l 

1*775 Ash, Ca^eltne {from the French), a woman *4 hat 
adorned with feather>> ] s868 Holms I.ke B. Go<l/rcy Ixix. 

41 j She. .diew the .c.ipcline .over her head. 

liCapella(kape'la). [L bhe-goat.] Proper 

name of a star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 

i68a Sir T. IIhowne Chr. Mor. 121 The time might come 
w lien c.'qiclla, a noble northern star, would have its motion 
in the asquator. 1868 Lock^eh EUm. Astron. Ixii. 24 We 
read, .lliat Capella, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capolla: set* Chapkl. 

t Cape*llaxie. Obs. [ad. late and nicd. L. 
(api'Uanu^. Cf. It. cappeUanOy F. capclan, chape- 
lain cliaplain.J a. A keeper of the sacicd relics, 
b. One who officiates in a chapel ; a chaphain. 

rt 1661 Fwi LER, 'i'lie dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, snbsarri.>(, capellaiie, ostiary. xSs/ Gentl. Mag. 
XCVII. II. 541 At that tunc forty shillings a year a 
coiitinon stipend for a capellanc. 

Capelllne, ^ar. ol Capkline. 

Capelo'cracy. [f. Gr. /icavrf^Xor sliop-kecper -»• 
muparia rule.] The shopkeeping ‘ interest * or class. 

1841 I .YTTOM Nt. Mom, (18^1) 236 A milliner's house 
(shop, to nntwanl appearance, it was not), evincing its de- 

{ free abo\e the fapelociac-y, to use a certain classical neo- 
ogisiii, by a hi ass plate. 1853 — My Navel t Hoppe), The 
triumph of the Lapelocrticy. 

tCa'pe -me rchant. Obs. Also Cap-, [app. 
an adaptation ot some loreigii title in cap or capOy 
meaning * head merchant’ or ‘ bead of the traders’.] 
An old name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
aNo the head merchant in a factory. (J>myth.> 

1613 PuRriCAS Pilgr., Descr. India '1864) 156 1 'he Cape- 
McrJiant Ktui is performed .*1 worthy exploit. 1697 C apt. 
Smith Seamans Gram. viii. 34 The Cnpe-incrchaiit or 
Tursi*r hath the charge of all the Carragasoune or incr- 
chamlire. 1697 Hami'IEK I'oy. '1729' I. 272 Cape-lMerchant, 
or Supcr-C.argo of Capt. Swan's Ship. 1708 Kersey, 
ta^Meribant. 1791-1800111 Bailey. 

1581 J. lii-i-i f /addon’s A US1V. Osor. 138 b, They , did 
admitte Gr:u e to be tape nuirchaiint (a.s it were) with Free- 
will. 1639 Fiji i er I/oly War 19 The French . . were the 
cape-merchants in this ailventure rCrusades]. i649'.Selukn 
Laivs II. vii. '1 739 1 39 The King shewed himself tho 
Cape- Me re hunt of the world. 

Caper (k^'i pai), sb.^ Forms : a. with -jin sing. 
and pi. 4 caperis, 4 6 cap(p)ari8, -ea, 6-7 oa- 
pores, -era, -ars, cappers ; fi. without -s in sing, 

6 (j caper, 7 capar ; 7. (from Fr.) 5 7 oapres. 
[MF. lapenSy capcrcs, a. L. lapparisy a. Gr. icair- 
vnptf ; in OF. caspie^y inod.Fr. chpre, \X.. cappero, 
'I'hc final s being treated as the plural sign, esp. in 
sense 2, was at length droppju in the singular. 
Cf. F. cilprcs ill Littie.] 

1 . A shrub 1, Capparis spinosa^ in habit of growth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 
rocky places in the South of Europe. 

X389 WvcLiK Ktclcs. xii. Vriicerbe caperis [ejM capparis] 
shal be scaicred. 1551 Turner Herbal H iij b, Capers 
is a pricky bushe. 1378 Lyie Dotioensw. xviiL 680 The j 
Caper Ls a prickley pl.ant or bush almo.st lyke the Bramble. { 
*597 Gerard Herbal 11. cccxxxi. B06 It is generally cxdled 
(jappers in most languages ; in English Cappers, Caper, and 
Capers. 1688 R. Hulmr Armoury 11. 102/2 C^ers hath a I 
weak woody stalk. 1751 Chambers Cycl.y Caper, Cap- 
pans. s88i Cornk. Mag. Mar 315 In sheltered nooks the 
c^cr hangs her beautiful nurpnreal snowy bloom. 

2. (usually in //.) The fioaer-buds of the same, 
gathered for ])ickling. 

1481 90 Hontard Househ. Rks. (1841) 311 He bout for I 
my Loni . , xxii. lb. capres. 1586 Gascoignr Supposety Wks. 
(1587) 58, I will go into the towne and buy oranges, olivea, 
and cappers. 164s Suckling Let. 56 The Capers which 
will ms^c my lx>rd of Dorset goe from the Table. 1739 
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ARwnnfOT RuUe ^ DUi 1 . Capers, astriagent aad 
diuretic. i 88 e<;;eMdkM 9 Sept.e 9 ^xTheC: 8 persofc<Mniiieroa 
are the flower-bude gathers vhUe in a wuac state. 

8. Capuctfu, Capteekin Capers, Et^isk Capers x 
the 8c^- vessels of the Nasturtium {Tropmolum 
majus : see Capuoinb), or of the Caper Spurge 
(Euphorbia gathered for pickling ; also 

the plants themselves. 

1693 Kvblvm De Us Quint. CompL Card. II. 189 Capa* 
cinc-Capers, or Nasturces, are annual Plants. I7ai-s8oo 
Bailry, Capucksm Capers, a plant called Nasturces. imb 
Johnson Rambt, No. s* F la The art of making English 
Capers she has not yet persuaded henelf to discover. 

4 . A sort of scented tea. 

*864 W. Wood Wds. about Tea xo Scented Teas, .a close 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper. t8fe Daily 
Nexus 27 July 6/3 Tea. .scented Caper sd. toxs. o 4 <C 
6. atirib., as in caper-berry, -busk, -plant, -sauce, 
-shrub, -tree ; also oaper-bean « bean-caper (see 
Bean) ; oaper-bush, oaper-plant, oaper-upurge, 
different names of Euphorbia Latkyr%s\ oaper> 
tree, Husbeckia arhorea of New South Wales. 

x88< Hiulr (K. V.) EctUs. xii. 3 The *caper-berry shall fail. 
1673 Kay Trav. *1738) II. X4, 1 found nothing by the way 
but a few *Caper-bushes. 1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. 
Abr. (i8it) 209 The rocks on the [Spanish) coast . . abound 
with samphire, .vetch, caper bush. i88s A. J. C. Harr in 
Gd. Wort/s Mar. 185 The beautiful *caper plant, which is 
the hyssop of Sc ripture. 1791 WbLcoTT (P. Pindar) Rights 
^ Kings yl\ui. 1812 II. 431 Dear as, to I.egs of Mutton, 
*Capar-Sauce. 1609 Bibls (Douay) EccUs. xii. 5 I'he *caper* 
tree shal t>e destroyed. 

Caper (kri paa), jA. 2 [app. abbreviated from 
Caphiole sb ; Florio has It. * lapriola a capriole 
or caper in dancing *. Cf. the vb. ; also cab from 
cabriolet.^ A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid ; a frisky movement, esp. in dancing ; said 
also of horses ; Jig. a fantastic proceeding or freak. 

iSpa Green R Upst. Court, in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) II. 248 
You, Mnlster Usher of the dauncing schoole .. stand upon 
your tricks and capers. t6oo Srakr. A. V. L. 11. iv. SS we 
that are true Ixmers, runne into strange capers. 171a PnrR 
Sped. No. 408 P 5 An Hour in Secret, wherein he had his 
Frisks and (Japers. x8s6 Dlmstru Starve States 68 Jane 
(a liursej gave a little sympathizing raper. 

b. Jo cut a caper or capers : to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantabtically. t To cut a 
caper on nothing : to be hanged. 

160X .Shaks. 7 W/. N. I. hi 129 And. Faith, I can cut 
a caper. To. And I can cut the mutton too’t. i^x Wood 
.•( tk. O.xon, 1 1 , jifn By his liigh dancing and cutting of t a* 
pers . he did . sprain a vein. 1708 Mot tkux AWr/aiV iv. 
xvi. Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpolc-land had 
l)ecn made to cut a Caper on nothing. X7X1 .Stkelk Spet. 1 , 
No. 4 f 8 He can Dance, though he docs not rut Capers. 
x8s6 Disraeli I’ixi. Grey v. xv. 260 Executing splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2. Comb, oaper-out, the cutting of a caper ; 
oaper-outtlng a., that cuts capers: oaper-wit- 
ted a.y of frivolous or un.stcndy mind. 

a i6a6 Fletcher Lotte’s Filgr.y My poor child.. Your 
caper-cutting son has run away with, a 1670 Hackkt 
williams I. 227 (D. ) Whatsoever any caper- witted man 
may observe. xSys Browning A rtstofh, A Pol. 361 Those 
lluie-gu Is— trash who. .fed eye with caper-cuts. 

t Ca’por, sb.'^ Obs. exc. Hist. [a. mod. Du. 
kaper privateer, coibair, f. fcapen, F^. Fris. kapen to 
take away, steal, rob, plunder (see Cape t'.^).] 

1 . A piivateer (also caper-vessel) ; the captain of 
a privateer ; a corsair. 

X6S7C0LVH. Whigs SuppUc (1695) 23 Capers bringing in 
(heir prizes. Commons cursing new excises. x666 Lamont 
Diary 243 Divers persons contributed to the reaking 
out of smaller Vessels to be capers. 1667 Ibid. 246 A 
caper vessel . . did spleil on upon the Sands. 1668 Treaty 
ill M.Tgcns Insiirantes 1x755' 11 . 447 The Captains and 
Capers shall, give good and suflicient Security. xSax .Scon 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda . ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. 

Jig. xyi^D’UMi-EY Pills V. 349 Wit Capers, play Sharpers, 
loud Bullies. 

t2, A captor, scizer. Sc. Obs. 

*759 Fountainhall Decisions I. 333 (Jam.) I'he oft de- 
bated cause of the Capers of the two prize Danish ships . . 
(hat they were free nhips, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

Caper (kj^-psi), Sb.h Sc. Also kaper. [a. 
Gael, ceapaire piece of bread and butler.] *A 
piece of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it * (Jamieson). 

1813 Clan Alhin I. 21 1 (Jam.) Hugh.. I gave you a 
kaper, and a crugan of milk. x8i8 Trial Sous 0/ Rob Roy 
x<i7 She gave the deponent . . bread, butter, and cheese, 
which they call a caper. 

Caper (k<^-p.'>j), sh.^ slang, (See qiiot.) 

1851 Mavhew Land Labour 1 287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls). 

Caper (k/f'paj), fapp. abbreviated from 
Caphiole v. ; Florio has U- * capriolare to caper 
or capriole’. Cf. the sb.] in/r. To dance or leap 
in a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment ; to 
prance as a horse. Also with about ^ away. 

1388 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 113 The third he caper'd, and 
cried All goes well. X635 .Swan Spec. M, vi. ii. (1643) 221 
As ifit danced orcaperedup and down. _x69x Boyle Wks. 
II. 26a (R.) Dancing and earring like a kid. 1768 Tuckkb 
Lt, Nat, (1852) iT. 445 The complete horseman .. may 
let him sometimes prance and caper and curvet. x8oii 
Mar. Edokworth Moral T. 1 . viii. 50 A number of people 


/*««/• 

Cyw iggaj^ yia a S^aiM boleco. tidf 


(1877) i 58 

_ ^ raiiMvaoa 

roan hoiM caper aad caivet For pleasure. 

b. tresmn. and^. of a sinm or sinking frird. 

^ *898 H. Smitr Sorm. 1 . 4x0 A mfhliufale. .quaVerB end 
capen and treblea. i<ea Dooiano OmUh. MkreL 88 
The ludiaaa . . caper witn their voyoefe. ste BLaacrtt 
jEschylste 1 . iW 6 The old Hellenic dlel^ een caper 
grecefttUy through mofveiiients, that, .would twkt our Eng^ 
Gsh (oiunie into. .dislocatioB. 

tCapM^v. Obs.'ih [f. Capbbj^.^ To privateer. 
See Capkrfr and Capkbino. 
t Ca*|jfrnte» V. Obs. [f. L. caperdt* ppl. stem 
of caperd-re in same sense.] a. trans. To wrinkle, 
b. intr. To frown. Hence CaTorated ppl a. 

ste3 CocKRiAM, Caporaio, to frowne, td 87 Tohunmh 
Renou’e Disp. 37a Its pill more ciUBse. nu|ouB. and cape- 
rated. 1731 Bailey ll. Caperatod, wnnluM like a goat's 
horn. S775 in Abh. 


Caparoailja, oaparoailii# (kiepaik/t lyi^ 

-k^Fi'lzi). Se. Forms; 0-9 oaperoailTOi •Ilia, -I7; 
•le, oaperoalje, -oalyo, -colaeano (-oillile), i 
-kelljr, 7 - 9 -oaley, -oally, 8 -ooillo, -oolaa, -oo^> 
(oobberkely), 9 oaperoaililo, -kaylo, oalpoF- 
oallllo. [Corruption of the Gael, name ee^ll 
coille (kapol Icp-Pe) great cock {lit. horse) oi the 
wood (roi//A«i genitive of ^■a// wood). The /s for 
If is a 16th c. Sc. way of representing / mouilU^ 
as in Sc. spulje, Fr. espauille spoil, and is properly 
represented by ly.] 

The Wood-grouse (Tettao urogaltus), the largest 
of European gallinaceous birds ; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 


Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
where, after having become extinct, it has again 
been introduced from Scandinavia. 


1336 Bbllkndkn Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 42 Capw* 
caiTye. mie foul mair than ane ravin quhilk leifHs allanerlU 
of barIcU of treiH. XS 96 J- DALRYMrLB tr. Leelids Hist. Scott.' 
(1885) 39 The Capercalxe. . with the vulgar peple, the horee 
of the forest. lAje-ifS Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earl, Sutkd , 
111 ilie^e (forests, ther is great store of partriges, plulvem, 
capercaleys. <’1730 Burt Lett. N. SeoiL (x 8 x 8 i 11 . 71 The 
Cubberkely which is xometimeH called a wild turkey. 1797 
Statist. Arc. bcotl. XX. 307 (Inverness) I'he caper coille or 
wild turkey was seen in Glenmoriston about 40 years ago. 
1799 R. Jamieson Ballady Ld. Kenneth tfr Ellinonr, Tlia 
Caiper-caillie and Tarmachin, Crew'd crouie on hill and 
niuir. 1830 Lykll Prime. Ceot. (1875) 11 . 111. xliL 4O0 I'he 
larger capercailsies . . had been quite destroyed. ^ sS^ Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 50 Saw a capercailzie, of which them 
are many here. 

t Oa’perclaw, variant of Clapperclaw. 

X589 Hay any Work (XB44) 60 His BUhopdome was reason* 
al^ capcrclawed. 

Caper-coUBin, corruption of Cateb-cousht, 

tCaperdewnU*, oaperdo'oliT. ou. [app. 

corruptions of Cappadocbio.] The stock* ; prison. 

1600 Hevwood I Edw. IV y IV. iv. Wks. 1874 1 . 72 My 
son's in Dybcl here, in CaMnJochy, itha gaoL Ibid. 1. L 
86 He's in Capperdochy, Ned, in Staflbrd Jail, for a rob- 
bery. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 11. 832, 1 here enga|^ myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewste. 

Caperer (k/> porw). [f. Caper v. +-er^] 

1. One who capeig. 

1693 Drvpen ynveNii/, The nimble caperer on the cord. 
xSxa Byron Waits x, Columbia's caperers to the warlike 
whoop. 

2 . A caddis-fly (Phryganea) ; from its flight. 

1835 Kingsley Gtaucus 1x678) 208 Caperen and sandflies, 

1863 — Waterdfah. 80 Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn-coloured wings, with long legs xmd horns, 
t Caperer « Caper sb.^, privateer. 

1676 W. Row Contn. BlaiVs Autobiog. xii. (X848) 508 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 

t Ca'perhay, v. Obs. [? f. Caper v. + Hat a 
kind ofcountry-dance.] 

1600 luwk About Vou in Hazl. DodshyVll. 421 Come, 
caperhay, set all at six and seven. 

Caperik, var. of Capihke, Obs. 

Caperinff (kri-porig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Caper v. + 

-iNor] Frolicsome dancing or leaping. 

*599 Marsion Sco. Villanie 193 To shew his spring 
skiTf X793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 84 The leaping and 
(xipertng she [the hare] displays. 1868 Helps Realmah xy. 
(1876) 410 Not to be indulged in caperings of their own. 

t Ca'perinif, vbl. sbJ Obs. [f. Caper 
-I NO Privateering. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair s Autobiog. xU. (1848) 491 The 
Scots c.T{ieriiig did not a little irritate the Dutch. 

Ga*p6ri]i|[, ppl [f* Caper v. + -iro*.] 
That caj^ers, dancing. 

s59S Markham Sir R. Griniule xxiv, A winde-UUfht co- 
priiig Ship. X597 A* Pamass, v. L X418 A 

cnpnnge page, tif/b Rowe A mb. Stepsn. Prol. tx Nor 
capering inoiiiueur from Active France. i8a8 Scorr F. M. 
Perth u, Those gallants, with their capering horses, 
lienee Ca'perlngly adv. 

X64X Bromr Jav. Crew 1. Wks. X873 111 . 366 Most crows# 
most capringly. 

Caperis, -es, obs. ff. of Caper sh.^, the plant. 
Capomaita (kftpd-jn^irit). Also 6 ospsr- 
naite. [f. Capernaum a town of Galilee -its.] 
An inhabitant of Capernaum ; henet (with refer- 
ence to John vi. 57 ) A controversial desIgnatioS 
for a beaever in traiisubstantiation. 



CAPXBirOITIE. 

Hence f 0 »p«rB»'iteii s3., Oap«*rnAi*tle a., Oa* 
p«(rn«l*tloAl a., C»pe rnmi*ticmllT ^ ^ fO^ 
penub'ltisli a., f Oap«TnlM v- (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the i 6 th & 17 th c.) 

i«4A Riulby Dsttrm Sacruminiy/\iM. (1841) 173 They 
which Aflirm transubstantiation are indeed ri^ht Sacramen- 
taries and Capemaites. i57 » Fulke Farl, 

To be Capaniailes. 164a KooKae Naaman 230 Call- 
ing them C^pemaiu and CarnalL 1661 S. Fisheh 
V^riius Rev, Wks. «i^g) 831 No High-dimbing Caper- 
naices. .can ever soar hign enough to enter. 1O41 Miltom 
Animadv. (185O 934 O race of Capernairans. .capable onely 
of loaves and belly-cheeie I i84o ir. liagtnbacht Htst. 
Ckr, Doctr. II. 318 Cardinal Humbert was carried so far. . 
as to interpret the phrase [This is my body] in the grossest 
Capernaitic manner. s88a ^ScHAFF^fr//^. III. 9368 
Tlie carnal Ca}>emaitic musuiidcrstanding. 87 Foxs 

A. ^Af. 0684) 11. 7/9 The absurd, gross, and Capernaitical 
opinion of the new Schoolmen. a Bp. Hall Rem. I4'kt. 
(1660) 109 They will admit of [noj other then agrosse caper- 
naiticall sence. 1640 Sia E, Dejunc /' n>/. .Socr. (1644’ 41 
Forbear thiscamall barbarisme of eating our Saviours bodv 
thus Ciipernaiticaily. 1643 Heble Amsiu. to Ferne 7 A 
Capemaitish following the king for loaves. 1604 A Dahcik 
Birth Heresies xxi. 98 Did he determen we should herebv 
Capernize & Nic^cmize, to. .make doubt of Gods power r 
Uftpornoitia (ka^p^jnorti), sb. Sc, [Ltymo- 
logy unknown. J Head, noddle. Hence peihaps 
O»p«riiol*ty a., Cftp«rnoi‘ted a , * crabbed, irrit- 
able. peevish’ (Jam.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle- head^, wrong-headed ; 
also Oaparnoi'tadneM. 

1719 W. Hamilton A>. ii. in Ramsays IVks.t 1 thought 1 
shoii'd turn caperiioiiea. 1769 Heho Sc. Soars II. 93 She is 
. . Sae capomoy tie, and sac bonny. 1819 St. Fatrick 1 1 1. 49 
(Jam.) His capernoitie's no oure the bizzin' yet wi’ the sight 
of the Loch fairies. i8a4 Scorr Redt^auntiet ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and nonsense 1831 li'Ats//e-BtHkie xSc. 
Songs* .Scr. 11, Of the stark aquavitm they baich lo'cd a 
drappie, And when capeniutie then aye unco happy 

Caperoile, -oilie. St^. The Heath-pea {Ortf^ 
bus tub€rosus\ or Cahmklk. 

17^5 Statist. Acc. Scot/. {Lanark) XV 8 ^Jam.) Carameile 
or Capcroiles— the root .so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians. 

Caperon, obs. var. of Chaperon a hood. 
Capersomo l,k^>-pdj^£lm), a. [f. Caper v.+ 

-.SOHK.J Given or inclined to capering. 

Aird Li/e D. Moir in MoiFs I. 99 We are in a j 
frivolous capersome humour. 1857 Hfavyseok Saul vi869) 
906 I 've never seen a cat . . more capersome. 

Cajpes (,k/ipa), sb. pi. north, dial, and Sc. 
a. Grains of corn to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
aufTiciently ground ; o. Flakes of meal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been buih- 
ciently dried. ( Tamicbon.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. ( 1856' 103 ThechaaeiC.apes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken off. 1790 
MoRRiboN Poems 110 Wi' capes, the mill shegard them ring 
. . Then Goodie wi' her tentic paw, Did capes an’ seeds the 
gethcr ca’. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 9) I. 369 To I 

separate the chaff, the capes, and the gram. 1847-78 Ii alli- 
WK1.L, Cci/^5, ears of corn broken off in thraaliing. 

Capestan, obs. form of Capstan. 

Capestone, north, form of Copestone. 

Capet, obs. form of Capot v. 

Capful (kKpful). [f. Cap sb. + -kul.] As 
much as a cap will contain. A capful of wind 
{^Naut.')\ *a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
a vessel, and passes off’ (Smyih .Sailor's \Vord~bk.^. 

171^ Dk Fok Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa’n’t you, 
last night, when it blew out a cap-full of wind ? 1851 Ix)Nr.F. 
Cold. Leg y. At Sea, I was whistling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our sail. 1873 C Robinson N. S. 
kydCes 44 When down the shaft one night he picked up a 
C^ful of quartz worth 90. 

Capha, -e, obs fonns of Capfa, Coppee. 
t CaphaT. Obs. [In F caphar, a. Arab. 
khafarah defence, premium for defence or protec- 
tion. f. khafara to protect, patronize.] See quot. 

1703 Maunorkll yourn. Jerus. (1739) 4 A place where 
we paid our first Caphar. Ibid. 119 Ike excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men. 1751 Chambers Cycl.^ 
Caphar^ a toll, or duty imposed by the Turks on the Chris- 
tian merchants, who carry or send merchandise from Aleppo 
ttWenisalem. 

Capharnaim (kSfa m^ii z'm). [{. Caphama- 
um^ Aramaic form of Capernaum ■¥ 'The 
doctrine of the Capemaites. Also f Oapha rnaite, 
-Hite « Capernaitb. 

1636 Blount Glosso^.^ Caphamaits. 1706 tr. Dupids 
Eccl. Htst. 16/A C. II. V. 95 The impious Caphamites. 
i8s8 Southey xnQ.Rev. XXXVII. 917 Bishop Ricci., 
would have taxed him with Caphamaism. 

Caphtan, Capial, var. of Captan, Cabiai. 

+ Ca*pian, a. Obs. rare'“^. Of or belonging to 
the Cape of Good H<^. 

*33* Medley JCoiben's CapeG. Hope II. 80 Capian wine. 

I) Capias (kse pixs). Law. [L. capias * thou 
mayest take*.] A writ or process commanding 
the officer to lake the bodv of the person named in 
it, that is, to arrest him ; also called writ of capias. 
The term Capias includes writs of various kinds ; capiat 
ad respondenaum^ to enforce attendance at court ; Capias 
eui satisfaciendum, afteMudgement, to imprison the de- 
Cendant, until the plaintiff^ claim is satisfied ; Capias utla^- 


92 

gaiumt to arrest an outlawed person; Capias bsJVitke^ 
aam, to seize the cattle or goods of any one woo has made 
an unlawful distraint (see Withernam). ^ 

1467 in Fug. Gilds f 1870 ) ypa That no senaunt take. . for ser- 
vynge of a capias eny thynge but in manor folowypge. 1543 
Ludlow Churckw. Aec. (Camden) 14 Payde for ij capias. . 
vjoT. s6aa Fletcher Span. Cur. v. ii, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 1648 PaYNNS Flea for I^rds 5a 
Walter Clerke. . was arrested .. upon a CapiM Uthsgmtuns, 
i68a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 934 If his lordship had 
not appeared, a capias in Witnernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed, zfite Hickbrincill 
Modest Inq. ii 17 Excommunications, Capias's, Fines, 
and liiiprisonmcnta i8ia Combk (Dr. Syntax* Ficiuresgue 
XXV, Near Clifford's- Inn appear'd to stand Of Capiases an 
ugly band. 1883 Dublin Uuiv. Mag. 1 . 563 A distinguished 
general officer . . who was Just going out to India and who 
nad been stopped by a capias. 

Capibar^ var. of Capybara. 

Capldan, obs. form of Capitan. 
tCa*pldoce, ca-pydoia. Sc. Obs. [perhaps 
the same as Capados.] 

15^ Aberd. Regist. V. ao (Jam.) Vij capidocis of velvet 
Mm. Sc. Capie-dOTsie, a hairy cap. 

Caple-hole : see Cappy-hole. 

Capil, -pill, -pyl, var. of Caple, Obs., a horse. 
CapillaceOllS (kjcpil^* Jas). [f. L. capilldce-us 

hairy, ha ir-like, f. hair : sce-ACEous.] Of 

the nature of, or resembling hair ; hair like, thread- 
like. Cf. Capillary 5. lienee CaplUaoeonaly 
adv . ; CaplllA'oao-mnltifld a., divided into many 
hair-iike filaments. 

1731 7 Mil(.rr Card. Diet, a v. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaccous Leaf. 1858 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 401 
Capillaceous, so slender that it may be tumpared with the 
hairs of animals. 1877 F. E. Huime WiUl FI. Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup, — Suomerged leaves capillacco-inultifid. 

11 CapillairO vkxpileT). [F. capuiaire maiden- 
hair fein, ad. ll capilldtis of hair, capillaris 
herba the maidenhair] A syrup or infusion 
of maiilenhair fern {Adiantum capillus Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillaire. 

1734 Connoisseur No. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 173Z Boswell Johnson (iSjiil. 489 He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 1794 Mahtyn Rousseaus 
Bot. XX.MI. 491 Tine Maiden-hair, whicn is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire. 1851 T. Mooke B^it. 
Ferns (1864) 17 Capillaire . . is prepared by pourinjf boiling 
syrup over the fronds, and flavouring the infusion wiih 
orat^e flowers 

t Capi'llameilt. Ohs. [ad l>. capilldment-um 
the hair collectively, f. capillus hair. Cf. F. cd- 
pillament.'] An organic structure, presenting a 
slender and hair- like appearance ; a hair-like fibie, 
filament , one of the ultimate raniihcations ol the 
root of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

1681 tr. IPillis* Rem. Med. IVks. Gloss., Capillaments, 
small hairy thredsof tlie Nerves. 1797 Dnadllv ham. Diet. 

I. S.V. AtitieFs longue. The Root is small, and divided into a 
few Capillaments. 17^ Hartl^ Observ. Man 1. i. 1, f 5. 17 
The Nerves arc rather solid (Japillaments than small Tubuls 
1783 Reid Int. Powers 83 Capillaments of the optic nerve, 
tb. Bot. A filament; a stamen. Obs, 
cxjso Quincy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 
row up 111 the middle of a flower, and adorned with little 
erbs at the (op, are called capillaments. I7a7 A. Hamilton 
New Aic. F. ind. II. xxxix, 81 Fruit.. with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. 175Z Chambers Cycl., Capilla- 
ments, more usually called stamina. 

t Capi'Uw, o. Obs. Also 7 oapillare. fad. 
L. captlldr-is of or pertaining to hair, f. capillus 
hair : cf. F. capillaire, 14th c. in J Jttr^.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like. 

1 . - Capillary 5. 

b6oi Holland Pliny II. 197 No root at all these Capillar 
hearbes haue Ibid. 239 Polyiriclia & Callitrica (both capil- 
lare herbs). 

2 . * Capillary 3. 

161a WooDAi x.Surg. Mate'^NVs. (1653)99 The cutis, .hath 
many capillar veines in it. 1666 G. Harvey AJorb. Angl. 

X. q6 The chyle . sticks in the Capillar veins. 

3 . ^ Capillary 2. 

1638 A. RradC xxiL 169 If the chink [in fractured 

skulTl be only capillar, and hard to be scene . . the Chirur- 
geon iii.iy be excu.sed. 1603 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl, 
Card. I. 7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. 

Capillarimetar (kipid&ri mftaj). [f. L. ca- 

/iV/Jr/’-j -h -M ETEB.] An instrument for determin- 
ing the strength of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attraction. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. s88i in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Capillarinees, -arious, etc. : see after Capil- 
lary. 

Capillaritjr (kxpilx'rYti). [ad. F. capillariti, 
f. L. capilldr-is Capillary + -ity.] Capillary 
quality ; esp. that of exerting capillary attraction 
or repulsion. Also, capillaiy attraction. 

1830 H E R9CH EL Stud, Nat. Phil. 934 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity a.s it U sometimeB called. Daubeny 

Atom. The. (ed. 9) 315 The affini^ of capillarity .. which 
acts solely between the surfaces of the attracting body and 
of that which combines with it i 88 b Geikib Text-bh. 
Ceol. III. L iv. I 9. 299 The power possessed by water of pene- 
trating rocks, in virtue of tne porosity and capillarity. 

Capillazy (kx-piliri, kSpi iari), a. and sb. [f. 

L. capillaris \ see Capillar and -ary ^.] 


CAPIIiLlFOBM. 

A. adj. L Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with hair. 

1698 Blount Ghssogr., Capiilaiy, of or like hair. s8n 
Kane Grimnell £xp, xxxvi. (1856) 396 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary surface. 1863 
Possibilities 0/ Great. 189 [A whiter] shooting its capillary 
herbage in a curving direction across the cheek. 1885 
Truth iz June 739/1 It is as good for the dentists as for 
the capillary artists. 

2. Hair- like; resembling a hair in tennity. 

1664 Powsa Exp. Philos, l 37 All dia^r’d or branched 
over with pure white cimillary little veina 1704 Swift 
Mech. Operat. Spirit ATisc. (171X) ■94 Certain capill^ 
Nerves. 174a H. Baker Microsc. 11. v. 86 This Dunghilf- 
Water abounds, .with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex- 
treamly active. i8zs Pinkerton Petral 1. 961 Capillary 
virgin silver. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 189 Lesser He- 
losciad, submerged leaves, with capillary segments. 

3. Having a very minute or hair-like internal 
diameter ; as a capillary tube or vessel. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 149 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or lube, open at both ends. ^ 1669 W. Simfson 
Hydrol. Chym. 907 Rain-water . . meeting with capill;u-y 
veins 'o-s I may call them) or small pores [in the rocks]. 174a 

H. Baker Mnrosc. 11. x. 132 The Blood .. in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. 18x9 Playfair Nat. Phil. 

I. 19X '1 he reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rise.s only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube. 1871 B. .Stfwari Heat 4 16 A tube of glass 
• .which ha.s a capillary bore. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking ulace in, capillaiy 
vessels or capillaries. For Capillary Attraction, 
Nepulsion, see those woids. 

z8oo title) An Exaiiiinatiun of M. I.a Place’s Theory of 
Capillary Action. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 30 A drop of 
the fluid.. will be retained by the force of capillary attrac- 
tion. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 77/9 The capillary syhtem 
. . becomes infinitely le.ss extended. 

t 6 . See quots. Obs. (Cf. B. 3 .) 

ci7ao Quincy (J.), Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are 
such us have no main stalk or stem, but gruw to the ground, 
as hairs on the head; and whi(.h bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their Ieave.s. 1753 
CiiAMUEHS Cycl. Supp. B V., Cupill.iry plants .'imoiint to 
much the s.ime with %% hat arc dcnuiniiiated acaulose plants. 

B. sb. 

1 1. Anything resembling a hair or collection of 
hairs. Obs. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. vi. 214 As it were Capillaries, hairy 
Lines and tender Kays. 

2. A capillary vessel. Cf. A. 3 , esp One of a 
number of extremely minute blood-vessels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

1667 Phil. 'Trans. II. 511 The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
and Veins. 1744 Berkeley .^iris 4 56 Mercury, .may justly 
be subpected ot hurting the fine capillaries, 1794 G. AdamiI 
Nat. Of Lap, Phil, II. xxi. 420 Secreted by the fine capila- 
rics .. in the bodies of plants and aniinafs. 1873 Mivaht 
Elem, Anat, x. 406 Minute lubes, capillaries, whi«ni convey 
the blood to the tissues. 

t3. Bot. A name given apparently at first to 
the Maidenhair Kem, Adiantum capillus Veneris 
(in ancient Lat. Capillus Veneris and herba capil- 
laris), and thence to other ferns or allied plants. 

1*578 L YTK Dodoens iii. Ixviii. 409 Apulcius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and Ciinita.) x(^6 Sir Browne 
Pseud, hp. 351 Sunie kinde oi the capillaries, which are very 
small pl.Tnts and only grow upon wals and siuiiy places. 
169a Kay Disc. 11. iv. (i7;39 191 The leaves of Kerns and 
other Capillaries. 1751 (Jhamhfks Cycl. s. v., 'llic ancients 
thought that the capillaries were all without seed. 

to. Any stemless or acaulous plant. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Knl. Hort. 217 All Fibrous Plants .. 

Also the Capillaries; Matricaria, Violets, Primroses, etc. 
m.Ty now be transplanted. 1(^75 — Terra (1739)45 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other (Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordurcs. 

Hence t Capl'llorineu -= Capillarity ; t Oa- 
plUa'rions a. ■- Ca pillary ; also Ca]»iUa rian a, 
nonce-wd. 

S775 Asii^ CnpUlariness, the state of being capilbary. [Also 
in m<m Diets,] 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 252 Its. .capil- 
larious, fringy brunches are divided into . . bmaller ones. 
1895 T.amb in Life 4- Lett. xv. (Wks. 1865) 443, I call all 
good Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. 

Capillftte (kse piMt', a. [ud. L. capilldt-us 
hairy, f. capill-us hair ; see -ate 2 .] j* urnished 
with hair. 
z88i in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

t Capilla'tion. Obs. rate. [ad. L. capilla- 
tion-em, f. captlldtus hairy, f. capillus hair] The 
state or condition of being hairv or hair-like ; 
hence, concr. a. a hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ; b. a capillary fracture of the skull. 

1646 Sir T. Bro^vnb Pseud, hp. 110 Nor is the humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure capil lat ions, but in 
a vesicle or little bladder. *856 Blount Glossogr , Capil- 
lation, hairiness, a making a thiijg hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Capillation . . is a 
Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 
which yet often proves mortal. 1759 in Chambers. 

t Capi'Uatnra. Obs, rare. [ad. L. capilla- 
tisra in same sense.] (See quot.) 

iM Blount Glossogr., Capillature, a friziing of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the heao. 1781-1800 in Bailey ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Capilliform (k&pi lifpjm), [f. L. capill-us -h 
-FORM.] Having the form of a hair ; hair-shaped. 

s8|S Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. Z04 Long capilmorm 
pedicels. 



OAFITAL. 


OAPILLITIUM. 


I CfapUlitlmii (kaepiliTi/^m), Boi. [a. L. f<i- 
pilUHum the hair collectively, f. capillus.} En- 
tangled hlamentaiT matter in fungals, bearing 
aporidia. {Treas. Bot. \%^.) 

iSji CooKK Fungi (1874) 34 The epinulose projections 
from thf captllitium..are the remains of pedicels. 187s 
Bknmktt & Dybr tr. SaM Bot. 255 The mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate CapiTlitium. 

OapiUo so. a. and sb, [ad. L. captUds-us 
full of hair, i. capillus.'] A. adj. Foil of hair, 
hairy. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. Min. A synonym (in Chapman 1843) for 
Millerite or sulphide of nickel, also called rtf/i 7 - 
/a^ pyrites. (Dana Min. 57.) 
tCa;pilmiitd, oa'balmnta. Se. Law. Obs, 
[app. (.capii, Caple, Cable horse -i- Moor, 
pleading, plea. The synonym cattelmute is f. 
Cattlk.] The form of legal action by which the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtained restoration. 

^uoniant A ttachiamtnta x. Note (Jam.) Forma controver- 
sise vulgo appellatiir capUmute. labalmutf^ vel cattelmute ; 
nam mete vel mute significat placitum, querelam, etc, 

t Capilota'de. Obs. Also 7-8 oaplrotade, 
-adoe. [a. F. capilotadet formerly capirotade, in 
Rabelais cabirotade^ ad. Sp. capirotata (cf. It. cap- 
perottato)f according to Liltre f. capirote hood, as 
if * a dish with a hood but Scheler and others 
doubt this.] A kind of dish (see quot.) ; fig. a 
cooked-up btoiy, hash, mbdley. 

x6ii Coi-GR., Capirotade^ Capirotadoe, or slued meat, 
compounded of Veale, C.^pon, Chicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and l.iyed upon several beds of Cheese. i6p6 
Phhi.ips, Capiiotrtde^ a stew'd meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, catcasses of Capons, Partridges, etc. 1703 Van- 
brugh Con/ed. HI. li, What a cauilotadc of a story ‘s here 1 
173X x8oo Baii.ry, Capiretade. .Minc'd Meat 

Caping, vbi. sb.^ see Cape v. ^ and Copino. 
Capisten, obs. form of Cap.stan. 
t Capi*8trat6f V. Obs. ra/ e. [ad. L. capistrdt^ 
ppl. stem of capistnire to halter, f. capistrum 
halter.] trans. * To halter, muzzle, or tye ' 
(Cockeiam 1623). 

Also 1656 in Blount Ghssogr. xyax-xSoo in Bailfy. 

Capital (kx pit^n, sb.^ Forms: 3 capitole, 

5 capital, 6-7 oapitoll, -el, (7 capitull, -ol), 7- 
oapital. [Answers to L. capitell-um in same sense 
(dim. of caput head, or rather of its dim. capitu^ 
/«w), and its representatives, It. capitello^ OF. 
capitel, chapitel, now chapiteau ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj. Capital, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influence 
favomed irapitelj) in the 17th c.] 

1 . The head or top of a column or pillar. 

c IBM Lofid Cokaygne 69 in K. E. P. (x86a) 158 pe pilers. . 
Wip harlas, and capitalc Of grcnc jaspe and rwc corule. 
X413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxvlIi^Sj) 83 The legges ben 
as It were pyfers . the knees ben the capitals and the fecte 
the bases. XS63 S h utk ^4 rcA/V. Bj b, In the Capitd, was 
set Voluta. . for an nrnature and garnishment of the CnpitclI. 
1604 Drayton Oxvle 6a^ From ine Rase, up to the Capitcll. 
x66o Blooms Archit. £ a, Corinthian Capital!. X670 Las- 
8 FLS V'oy. Italy II. 157 Four great Pillars adorned with 
Capilcis of brasse eu ilt. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men oj IVar 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
be expre^'.cd. X85X Ruskin Stones l^en, (18741 I. vii. 7a A 
capital is only the cornice of a column. 

2 . The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc. 

X713 Dlsagulieks Fires Impr. 79 Such a Capital will 

wIiolTy hinder the Wind from going into the Chimney. 
X753 Chamukrs Cycl. Supp. s. v., Capital of a lanthorn . . 
Capital of a mill. ,1800 Hknry Fpit. Chem. (x8o8) 14B An 
alembic, covered with its capitaL 

H 3. A chapter of a book, (for Capitle.) 

xBx 9 SroTT Iznmhoe xxxvii. Holy St. Bernard in the rule 
of our. .profeshion, hath .said, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc. 

Capital, sb:t‘ \ see B. under the adj. 

Capital (kie*pital>, a. and sb.'^ Forms: 3-4 
oapitale, 5-7 capitalize, 5-6 oapsrtal^l, 7 capi- 
toll, 4- capital, [a. F*. capital (12th c.), ad. L. 
capitdl-is^ in legal and ecclesiastical use. The 
actual F. descendant of the L. word is cheptel 
(pronounced chetel ).] 

A. adj. I. Rebating to the head, 
tl. Of or pertaining to the head or ton. Ohs, I 
a xxx'KAncr. R. a<8 Wimitcn eddren capitalcn Vet bleddcn 
on his nefde. X486 Bk. St. Albans^ Her. Fj, Sparns. .put 
. . by the maner ofati hed^ and (j syche sparris ionyt togedyr 
make a capitall sygne. x0x6 Chapman I/amePs Batrachom, 
o Their parts capitall They hid. i6<^Milton P. L xii. 383 
His [the Serpent »] capital bruise. x6W R. Holme Armoury 
III. xiii. 34 A Pillar Composed in the Capital part. 

2 . Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 184 A To haue capytal sentence 
& be beheded. ts8x Lambarob Eirtn. i. xii. (1588)67 Capitall 
(or deadly) punishment is done sundry wayes. 17^ I.ang> 
HORNE Plutarch (1870) I. i8i/a Cimoii .. narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence. 1868 Spectator lo Dec. 1487 We never 
remember a capital verdict upon such insufficient evidence, 
b Punishable by death. 

Frith Purgai. aoi Whosoever hath committed a | 
capital crime 16W Straulino Serm. 1 169a) 168 The Egyp- 
tuins made it Capital to affirm that their God Apis was 
dead, a 1745 Swtrr tVhe. (1841) IL 134 Guilty of a capital 


' crime. 1807 Haliam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviL 330 It 
was capital to preach even in houses. 

t o. Of persons : Dealing with capital crimes ; 
also, capitally condemned. Obs. 

1483 Stubbes Anai, Abus, n. xo6 They, as Capytall 
luages, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. t63i 
Gouge Arrows iii. $6ob 095 Putting capitall malefac- 
tors to death. 1644 Prvmmb Chick to Britan, 4 An impeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent, 
td. Fatal. Obs. 

as 6 s 6 Bacoh (J.) War, which is canital to thousands. 
170X Collier M. Antoninus xx In the Kei^ of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was someumes Capital to 
the Owner. 

6 . Boman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) I. xiv. 289 The punLih- 
ment of a libeller involved in It a diminutio capitis, and was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 
fS. Said ot an enemy or enmity: Deadly, 
mortal. Obs, 

1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 9 The lord off lome . . That wes 
capitale eiinymy To the king, xgoa Arnolds Ckron. (x8zi) 
983 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for euer. 1670 
Cotton Esperuon 1. iil X09 llie Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. <x8o6; IV. liv. x6a The 
capital enemy of their country. 

4 . fig. Of defects, errors, and the like : Fatal, 
vitally injurious, most serious, radical. (Passing 
into sense 6 d.) 

>538 Starkey England 128 You have no^d such [faults] 
os be most capytal. igSi Mulcabter Posttions xxxiii. 
(1887) 121 Immoderate exercise, .a very capitall enemie to 
health. x6xr T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 10(1619) 499 It 
is more capitall to smite the master then a stronger. 1734 
tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist, (1827) II. 11. 34 HannibaTs stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct. 1853 Pres- 
cott Philip^ II, 11. V. (^1857) 249 111 the outset, he seems to 
have fallen into a capital error. 

II. Standing at the head. lit. and fig. 

5 . Of words and letters : f Standing at the head 
of a page, or at the beginning of a Tine or para- 
graph, initial (01^^.). Capital letters', letters of the 
form and relative size used in this position. 

^1301 Cmaucbr Astrol. 8 This same bordiire is devyded 
. .with 23 lettres capitals. 1432-30 tr. Higden 1 Rolls .'^r ) 
IV. 999 The capitalle lettcn. .expre&se this sentence. X4M 
Caxion Eneydos xxii. 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge . . of the psalmcs and chapytres . . ben alle mayde 
fayre, xg^ Powel Lloyds Cambria 9 It is easy for the C. 
Capital! to creepc in. z66a Pefys Diary n June, To have 
the capiull words wrote with red ink. 1676 MoxoN/'riN/, 
Lett. 10 Use a Capital Letter, in all Prot^r Names. x8xi 

J. Bannatinb in Monthly Mag. XXXlV. 420 One very 
modern improvement in writing wd printing, .dropping the 
capital letters, except in the beginning of sentences, etc. 

D. Chief ; head- : a. of persons, arch, or Obs. 
ci4as WvNTouN Cron. vi. xix. 37 Of kis Lawch are thre 
capytde. I4i6z-8a Liber Niger Edw. /Kin Househ. Ord. 
73 This .sergeaunt^ capitall Buttler. 1330 Test. Ebor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 293 Capital Sanctes under G^ of the aforsaid 
kirkea. 16x4 T. Adams DivePs Bang, 213 Diseases, which 
be Deaths capit.all Chirtirgions.^ xiBixLond. Gas. No. z866/a 
T he Mayor, Aldermen, Bayliff, Coital Burgessas, ana 
Commonalty of. . Waymouth. 1733 (Jhambers Cycl. Supp., 
Capital lord . . the lord of the fee. 1810 in Risdon’s Surv. 
Det*on 426 A Mayor, assisted by 18 capital burgc.sses. 

b. of mansions, estates, towns, and cities. 
Capital manor', one held in capite, or directly 
fiom the King. Capital messuage : that occupied 
by the owner of a property containing several 
messuages. Capital town or Capital sb. 

(sec li. 3 below). 

X339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, The saide manour of Hampton 
courte sh.^ir . . be the chiefe and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. ifox Holland Pliny 
1 . 125 From thence. . to the capitoll towne of the Ararhosians, 
jiS mile.i. 2642 Perkins Pro/. Bk.y. § 406. 175 The heire 
IS not compellable to a-ssigne unto his mother . . the capitall 
messuage which was his Fathers. X667 Milton P, L. ii. 
924 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City. Ibid. 
XI. 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All generations. 1768 Blackstonb 
Comm. II. 214 The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
cipal feud of hib father’s possessions. 1774 T. Warton l/ist, 
P.ng. Poetry 1 . 18 Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some capital monastery. 1809 Rawden tr. Domesday Bk. 
589 The Abbot of Westminster claims all this because the 
capital manor is given to St. Peter. 

t o. of ships : * Of the line * ; first-rate. Obs. 
x6M Land, Gas. Na 9397/4 Hie Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 I.eagues front the Shore. X7M Smollett 
Hist. Eng. (1804) V. 248 Of these capital ships (those of the 
line), 17 were stationed in the East Indies. 

d. of other things. 

a x ^yf More De quat, Noviss, Wks. 85/a, Ii. capitall vyces, 
that n to wit enuye and couityce.^ 1397 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 44 Love ys the capitall affection in men and weinen. 
1671 Milton Samson 394 To win from me My capital secret. 
1749 Chb.stbrf. Lett. 'll. dxxxv. iSpThe La.st Supper, by 
Paul Veronese . . is reckoned his capital periormance. 187a 

K. W. Dale Commandm. 7 The old traditions, .made Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. 

e. less strictly. Main, leading, weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. 

1794 A. Collins 6 >. Chr. Relt'e^ 90 Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers. 1767 Gooch Treat, Wounds 16a 


in the sacred Writers. 1767 Gooch Treat, Wounds 16a 
These preparatory rules, Rnerally necessary before any 
capital operation. 1788 I^riestley Lect, Hist, l i. 5 
All histoiy has a capital advantage over every work of 
fiction. 1793 W. Roberts No. 47 He. espoused 
the daughter of a capital grocer. 18x8 Hazlitt Eng. Poets 
VI. (1870) 146 So capital and undeniable a proof of the 
author's talents. 


7. In mod. nte : Excellent, * fintrate Often 
88 an exclamation of approval. 

g iyfia Ln. Radnor in Prfo, Lett, tst Ld, MeUmsOury t, 
* Tlie Hobbema Is also a very capital picture, typi * 0 . 

tMBADo' Ann, Horsem. vl, (itejpi He deM miy tUog 
with bis fore legB in a capital etyle. i8|8 Hook u. Gmr^ 
ney 1 . ii, Nobody laid c^tal, or even^good. or even toler- 
able. i87»E.PaAoocK A’S^.yiMrf.lIl.afiHe wasacaj^tal 
companion. 1878 Jowbtt Plato (ed. s) I. 100 Capital, 
Socrates ; by the gods, that is tiuly good. 

8. Of or pertaining to the original fundB of a 
trader, company, or corporation ; principal; hsnet^ 
serving as a bads for financial and other opera* 
tions. 

1709 Loud. Cam, No. 4534/r An Act for Enlaigiu: the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of England. 1778 Adam Smith 
W. N, 1 . 1. UK. ^ The capital stock of Great Britain was 
not diminished even by the enormous expense of the late 
war. i8h Southey in Q. Rev, XXXII. ^ Compiled, .to 
encroach largely upon its capital fund. 1884 Lo. oBLaoRNK 
in Law Rep. 95 Chanc. Div. 689 She may commute into 
a capital sum. . the benefit given to her. , by way or annuity. 

ni. t 9 . Capital lyt\ the first or strongest 
alkaline solution employed in the process of soap* 
making. Obs, [Cf. F. capitel in same sense, mto. 
L. capiUllum *aqua saponis vet lixivium*, It 
capitello ' lie to wash and skonre with ’ (Fiorio). 
So that strictly this is a distinct word.] 

1704 WoRLiDCK Diet. Rust, et Urb. a.v. Soap, The Magis- 
tral or Capiul Lye . . is so strong, that an Egg will swim 
therein. 1731 Eailkii, Capital Lees, are the strong Lees, 
made by S^p-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. sb. [Several elliptical uses of the adjective.] 
1 . A capital letter. Hence To speak in capitals : 
i. e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

1649 C'* Daniel Trtnar^.Rich. II, cxvii. Noe Character 
so small, But through that Glass appeares a Capitall. 1676 
Moxon Print. Lett, k A, B, C, etc. are Capitals. 1733 
Swift On Poetry 99 When in Capitals exprest. The dullest 
reader smokes the jest. XB7X I.. W. Ixkkhart Fair to See 
I. 4 (Hoppe) 'And 1 am 1 * cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensign, speaking in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew’s 
harp 2873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI Ixviii. 147 The Service- 
book was amply decorated with pictorial capitals. 

2 . A capital town or city ; the head town of a 
country, provmce or state. 

x6^ Milton P.L.v. 756 Pamhemoniui^ the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers, xjyo Johnson KamblHSo. 49 P 4 
He that, like Caesar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 1833 
Robeetton Serm. Ser. iii. ix. 1x5 f 9 A consUnt round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capitaL 

d. A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce. The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which they enter into bnsiness and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated ; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders, b. Pol. Econ, 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 
panv, or community, used as a fund for carrying on 
fresh production ; wealth in any form used to help 
in prt^ucing more wealth. 

(x6zz Cotcr., Capital, wealth, worth ; a stocke, a man's 
principall, or chiefe, xubstance.] 1630 9 Wotton Lett, k 
’Trent. 459 (K. O.) 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vil (1847) 
441/1 Such anticipations upon all kinds of receipts for monies 
borrowed and already spent, that they had no capital for 
future s^urity. tTay-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v., Power given 
by Parliament to the South-Sea Company to increa.se their 
capiml. Z700 Burrs Fr. Rev. 51 You began ill . . You set 
up your trade without a capital. X793 Bkntham Emancip. 
Col. Wks. 1843 IV* 4x1 In proportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its aispo^al, will, .be the quantity 
of its trade. 1796 Moasa Amer. Geog. I. 449 Tne gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
xBas McCulloch Pol. Econ. 11. iL 73 The accumulation, .of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of ca|Ntal or stock. Ibid. 1x4 Credit, .enables those 
who have capitals, .to lend them to those who are desirous 
to obtain them. 1863 Fbnn Eng, k For. Funds 26 Bank 
Stock.. is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
E^land. 2874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 54 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capital 
to ensure himself a living. 

o. Fixed capital', that which remains in tha 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Circulating, fioating capital', that 
which is constantly changing hands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) I. 11. i. 276 His capital is 
Mntinually going from him inonesluipe, ana returning to him 
in another. Such capitals . . may . . be called circulating 
capitals. z8a3 McCulloch Pol. Econ. 11. ii. 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools? 

d. fig. \ also phrase, To make capital out of', to 
turn to account. 

2847 Helps Friends in C. (1851) I. 98 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. xBm Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XXV. (1869) IV. 314 He tried to make, .political capital 
out of the desolation of his house. x8ta Mrs. Riddell G. 
Geitk II. ii. 26 The quietest, most conciliating manners that 
ever a man made capital out of. 1885 Stevenson Dr, 
Jekyll i. 8 If you choose to make capital out of this accident. 

4 . Fortif. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Capital, the line . . drawn cither from the 
angle of the Polygon to the point of the Bastion, or from 
the point of the Bastion to the middle of the Go^e. 1^ 
Stocqueler MiL Eneycl., Capital . . is an imaginary line 
bisecting the salient angle of a work. 
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+ 6. (Seeqnot^ Chs, 

G. Smith Laborat. 1. 188 One part of capiul or cream 

Cftpital (Icae pitU), v, ff. the sb.] /ra/u. To 
fotnish or adorn with a capital. 

Ruikin Si0mfs Ven, I. lx. f eo They xhod and capi. 
talcd the mouldin£i till they looked like a group of shafts. 
Capitaled (kx pitild), ppl. a. [f. Caj’ITal sb* 
-^•SD'<^.] a. Arch, Furnished with a capital, b. 
Supplied with capital. (Chiedy in comb.') 

Ann. Rtv. I. 383/1 The. .sluggish prucecdiogs cX an 
under-capitsled community. 1851 Kumkin Stotts Vtn. I. 
i. f 17 All Romanesque, inassy-Lapitaled buildings. iQg] 
C. BrontU VilUit* xx. (U.) llie white column capItallM 
with gilding. 

Oapitalhood (kic’pit&lhud). [f. Capital sh!^ -h 
-ROOD.] The condition of being a capital city. 

, s86s Examiner 35 Nov. 743 Her [ Florence's] half forgotten 
dreams of capitaldiood are more than realised. 

CavitiUiam (kx'pit&li z*m\ [f. Capital + 
-ism.T The condition of possessing capital ; the 
position of a capitalist ; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists. 

iQS 4 Thack BRAY iV/mc^er II. 75 The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florae. 1877 A. Douai Better 
Times (1884) to This institution of private capitalism is of a 
comparatively recent origin. 1884 /'a// Mall G. ix Sept 6/1 
A loophole for capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 


Capitalist (kx pit&lisi). [f. Capital sb.2.^ 
-I8T.J One who has accumulated capital ; one 
who has capital available fur employment in 
financial or industrial enterprises. Also cUtrib. 

1791 A. Youno Trav. France sag A gross evil of these 
direct imposts is, that of moneyed iiien, or capitalists, es^p- 
ing mil taxation. 18.3 CoLERirxiB Table~t. 37 Apr., The 
pooprates are the consideration paid by .. capitalists for 
having labour at demand. 1845 Dirraeu Sybtl (1863) gj 
llie capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense wealth ; we 
sink, lower and lower ; lower than the beasts of burtlicn. 

J. B. Quest, /or R^d. Farit. 313 The capi- 

Ulist class. 


Capitali’vtio, a. [f. Capitalist 4- -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to capitalists. 

1877 A. Douai Better Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
ciipitalistic production. 1884 Christian Union ( M I'. ) 34 Apr. 
390 llie snhstitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 

Capitalisation ^kx pitabiz/i/^in). [f. Capi- 

TALIZB-b-ATlON.] 

1 . The action of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value. 

two Sat. Rev. IX. 3/a Her creditors, .agreed to the capi- 
talisation of their overdue dividends. 188a Sir H. Cotton 
in Law Rep, 30 Chanc. Div. 343 The profits . . were to be 
capitalized, and she was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization. 

2 . Conversion into a capital city. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. 10 Florence Is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

8 . The action of pnnting in capitals, 

in Wkbster, etc. 

CHkpitftliie ^kx'pit&l 9 iz\ V. [f. Capital sb,^ 

-f'-IZB.J • 

1 . iniHS. To convert into capital. 

i8d8 Kocrrs Pol. Kcon. xxiii. (ed. 3) 307 Notes bearing 
Interest, to be subsequent^ capitalised into a funded debt. 
i88s Sia E. Kay in Lssw Times Rep. Lll. 369/3 The com- 
pany were authorised .. to capitalise the reserved fund. 
fig. 1878 Amer, Rev. CXXVll. 041 They should 
teach UR to capitalize our philosophy. 

2 . To convert (a periodical income or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time. 

Times as Jan. , As to the project of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. i86z Grn. P, Thompson Alt. 
111 . cxlv. 13Z The hundred millions . . must be, os the term 
learnt in France 1 think is. capitalized. 

8 . To print in capitals, nonce-use. 
iBao Whipple Ess. 4 r Rev. 11 . 064 Capitalizing the names 
of aostract qualities. 

Hence Oa'pitaliBed pp/.a., CapitaliBer (kar pitii- 
lai Z9j) sb., Oa’pitallBing vbl. sb. 

1883 G LAOSTONB Finane. Statem 3 j T 1 \e capitalized value 
of the income. 18B0 Atlantic Monthly Dec. 649 'llie ad- 
ministrator of capital and labour is not a mere middleman ; 
he is a capitaliier. t88a W. B. Wrxden Soc. Law Labor 
a8 Small farmers . . are almost always capitalizers. 1880 
Atlantic Monthly Dec. 848 Capitelizing; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capital. 
Ca^talless (kse-pit&lilM), a. [f. Capital sb. 
4--LE8S.] Without capital ; having no capital. 
1B66 Crump Banking ii. 65 Dishonest speculation which 
thoroughly bad and capitalleu houses have practised. 

(kse'pitili), euiv. [{. Capital a. + 
i^LT ^ In a capital manner. 

1 . In a manner involving lots of life, as in To 
punish or accuse capitally, 

1619 N. Bbent tr. Sarpfs Hist. Coune. Trent (1676) sto 
Those that are infected with Heresie ought to be proceeded 
i^nst ca^tally. ste Bp. Patbicb Comm. Gen. alii. 15 He 
was punished capitally. 1741 Middleton Cicere 1 . v. 378 
The Moplc could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally. 
b 437 1'huu.wall Greece IV. axxv. 396 He was capitally im- 
peached* 


2. Fatally, serionsly. 

t8o6 Warnbb Alb. Eng, xv. c. 394 So capitolly had. 1741 
Richardson Passula if. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
the Conceited, and the Hioughtless, err capitally. 1839 1 
1 'avlob Spir. Despot, ix. 376 Those who ore capitally . . ir 
fault 

8. Principally, mainly, eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 . 586 The commerce, .so 
fai as it demnded on that article, which was very capitally 
too. 1836 Foster in Life 4 * Corr. (1B46) 11 . 304 Capitally 
fantastic, witty, and brihiaiit. 

4 . Kxccllently, admiiably. 

1750 Wakburton Julian Wkn. 1811 Vlll. 90 llie action 
too was capitally interesting. 1810 Scott Let. in Lockhart 
(184a) 191 Miss Buillie't play went ofi* capitally here. 1879 
JowKTT Plato (ed. a) 1 . 331 You under^iaiid me capitally, 
Socrates. 

6. In capital letters : in large characters. 

1759 Young Centaur vi. Wk«. IV. 359 In heaven's, .effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the Dignity of Man. 

Ca*pitalneM« [f. Capital a. + -nkim.] The 
condition or fact of Ixdng capital. 
i6zi CoTUR., Capitalitl, capitalnesso ; or a capitall fact. 

IlCapitan (kapitan, kse pitivn). Also 8 oapi- 
dan, (7-8 captain). [Sp. capitan Captain.] 
Mostly attrib.y as in Capitate (or Captain) Pacha^ 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
capiian galley next. 

r<688 Lend. Gat. No. 3320/3 The Captain Bassa or Ia>rd 
Admiral. 1707 Ihid. No. 4336/6 The Captain J^asha will go 
. . with the Gallics . . into the Archipelago.) 1759 Smollett 
Qyix. (1803) II. 150, 1 rowed in the cimitan galley of the 
Three Izinthoins at Navanno. i8m Wiilis Pencilling 
II. v 96 He w.'i^ formerly capitan paidia, or adiniral-in-chicf 
of the fleet. aiBigJ C. Mangan J*oeMs (i 8 sg) >83 Many 
a C^itan, and hey. 

IlCapitana (kapita*ni). [it., Sp., and Pg. 
capitana in same sense, prop, adj., fcm. of capitan^ 
•0, qualifying nave * ship ’ or other word.] The 
chief or admiral's ship. 

1684 Lend. Gas. No. 1988/1 The CapiLTna of the Gallies 
of Naples, .was in a great storm c.T<>t away. 17x8 Morgan 
Algiers 11. V. 315 Algiers lost . . their Capitana or Admiral. 
1843 PRFHCOTr Mexno II iv. (1864 > 87 Oidcrs were given . . 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral's ship 

Ca^itanate* [^td. it. capitanato!\ The office 
of a capitano 

s8s8 J. C. Hobhouse Hist. Illustr. 533 Ye.. were, in- 
jured first hy what was called a Senate, then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Capltan;e, obs. form of Captain. 

II Capitano (kapita nd). [It. Captain.] A 
captain, hcadmnn, or chief. 

ton CoRVAT ( ruditirs 283 'llie Pnefettus otherwise called 
the Canitano . . over all their [Venitian] forces. 1709 Ad- 
dison Italy 1 1766187 The chief officers of the rommon wealth 
are the two Capitaneos. 1779 Forrest \‘oy, N. Guinea 
no, 1 ni.*ide him a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz. *•47 Disraeli Tancred v. viii. I 

Capltanery, -ry : see c:APTAiNnT. 

Capitate (k.x'pit^’t), a. Not. Hist. [ad. I«. 
capUat-us headed, f. caput y capit- head : cf. next, 
and see -ate^ 2.] 

1 . Having a distinct head, knob-headed. 

1661 Lovlll Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., Gudgin, capi- 
tate and not capitate. 18^ J. F Smiiii Phys Bot. 374 
[The Pistil] capitate, forming a little round head. 18^ 
Dana Zooph. 133 Tentacles long and capitate. 

2 . Bot. Having the inflorescence in a close 
terminal cluster or head, as in composite flowers, 

t686 Phil Trans XVI. 385 The capiute Herb, whose 
flowers arc hstular. 1794 Martyn Rousseaus Bot. x. X03 
Capitate flowers like the thistles. 1861 Miss Prait Flower, 
PI. V. 398 Dense-headed Kush, or Capitate Rush. 

Hence Ca’pitated ppl. a.y with same meaning. 
Grfw Anat. Flowers App, 4 15 Without Stalky that 
if, Capiuted, as in Scabious. 1763 Kiiket in Phil. Trans. 

LI II. 13a Having a globular or capitated stigma. 

Capitate (kse*pit^ft\ v. lUath. [f. as prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Cayley Mem. .Scfniuirarianfs in Amer. Jml. Math. 
VII. I. 10 We capitate a symbol by prefixing to it a number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it ; 
thus 55a may be capitated into 5552, 655a, etc. 

Capitation (kaepit^ Jm). [ad. 1.,. capitation- 
em (sense 3), f. caput y capit- head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb. : see prec. and 

-ATION.] 

1 . The counting of heads or persons. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 418 This law of capitation. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 360 For not performing 
the comnumdement of God concerning capitation. 

2 . a. The le\ ying of a tax or charge by the head, 
i. e. upon each person, b. A tax or fee paid for 
each head ; a poll tax. o. A payment or fee of so 
much per head from pupils, etc. 

1^1 £wks (title\ Speeds touching the Bill of a Capi- 
tation or Poll-money. 1696 Luttrell Brief Ae/, (1857) 
IV. 156 To make the whole capitation about 5 millions. 
1745 FiELDiNn True Pair. Wks. 1775 IX. 317 Demand- 
ing two millions, to be immediately raised by capita- 
tion. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. sSz According to the 
lost capitation, there were 166,871 Jews in Poland . . who 
paid the tax. Ibid. 463 All other refigions are . .included in 
this >ystem rff toleration, on paying a certain capitation. 
Med, The Head Master's salary, paid partly by a capita- 
tion on each pupil. 


8. Attrih. and Comh.y as capitation-eonsumptiony 
dax\ also foapitation-drogget, atulf, etc. (see 
quota.); capitation grant, a grant of a ^rtain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditiona, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct., We find . . the average *c»ita- 
tion consumption of tobacco about 81 b 3 oz 1690 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crrwy ^Capitation-Druaet, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Tax of that I^me. 186a bat. Rev. 
15 Mar., It would be quite pcMsible to merge several of the 
existing grants Ifor education] into a single ^capiution 
grant. 1700 Land. Gas. No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, •Capi- 
tation Stuns, and Slialloon.s. 1776 Adam Smith IK H, 
(1869) 11 . v. ii. 466 •Capitation taxes are levied at little ex- 
pense. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . iia A capitation 
tax upon pilgrims to the ter^le of Jagannath. 1701 Land. 
Oat. No. 374o/i An Olive •(Capitation Wastcoat. 
Capitative, a. [f. L capitat- (see prec. )+-iviE.] 
Reckoned by the head ; ‘ pur head *. 

1879 Gladstone in 19/A Cent. Sept. 571 The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce. 

t Ca'pitaynate. Sc. Obs. ff. capitayn, obs. f. 
Captain -i- -AT£^] A captainship. 

1593 Diary iiSsz) 43 Jan. 7th 1 receyved letters from 
the I^rd Losky from nis capituytiate in Livonia. 

II Ca’pite i^kiC'pitt). L., ablat. of caput head, 
occurring in the phrase tenere in capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief ; whence tetuinty tenure in 
capite y and attrib. uses, as capPte-landsy and the 
treatment of capite in Law Diets, as * I'he name of 
a tenure (abolished by Act 12 Chas. //, xxiv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown 

z6i6 Bullokar s V. Capite. a tenure, when a man lioldeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his cruwne. a z6a6 
Bacon Use Com. Law {it/)) 39 If a man be seized of capite 
lands and sotcage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole. 1634 Sandfr^on Serm. II. 291 A single rood of 
capite-Iand w’lll bring the whole estate into wardship. 1641 
7 'crmes dir la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenmc that lioldeth iin- 
mediatly of the King, as of his Crowne 1755 in Johnson. 

t Capite-berne. Sc. Obs. Also capy-. [app. f. 
cappit. ('apped or CAPED+Fr. * berne a kind of 
Moorish gainient, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare ’ (Cotgr.).] Perh. a cape or hood. 

1473 in Ace. Ld. Treas. .'iioti. I. so, ij] elne of blak for a 
dole and enpiteberne for the (Juene 1474 Ibid. 33, 
clnc of satync to lync a Lipiberne of the Kingis clok. Ibid. 
34, V quarteris of vellus to lyue n capitbirnc fur a riding 
gowne to the King. 

Capitel'l, -ole, - 11 , obs. ff. Capital, Capitlr. 
Capitellate < k;1))i teldt), a. [f. L. capitellum 
(see next) + -ATE ^ 2 .] Fuinished with a capitel- 
lUm or small head ; teiminating in a small knob. 
Cf Capttatr. 

xSto Hooklr .stud. Horn 340 Stigma capitellate. 

II Uapite'llmn. [L> dim. of caput (or its dim. 
capituTuni) head.] A little head. In Phys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerus or upper arm. 

187a Mivart Eleui. Anat. 14B A rounded prominence, 
called the capitellum, which joins the outer bone of the 
fore-arm or radius. 

tCa'pitle. Obs. Also 4-5 itil, -yile, -itele. 
^a. ()>/>'. capitle L. lapituluniy dim. of captit 
iiead. Another form of Chapitle, chapter.] 

1 . ? A chapter ; or ? a capital city. 

1340 Ayenb. 43 pe zenne of ham pet . . pun baceh l>e stryfs 
iiia)7e werres in cites oper me capiteles, oper betuene Jze 
he^e men. 

2 . A chapter of a book (or the like). 

1340 Ayenb. i pise 1 ^’ep pc capiteles of pe boc uol^inde. 
C.380 WvcLiF Serm. .Sel. Wks. 1 . 134 As tellib pe Gospel of 
Joon in pe s.mie capitle. ri430 Lvix;. Bochas 1. x. (1554) 
20b, In this Capitle \ed 1558 chapitic) [Bochas] gan direct 
his stile To write the sioiy. C1440 Promp, Parv. 61 
Japyile, or chapylle, or captur, capitulum, 

3 . A summary. 

138a Wyclif Hebr. viii, t Forsothe a capitle vpon tho 
liingis that ben seid. 1388 Ibid. (Gloss) A capitil, that is 
I scHort comprehending of many thingis. 

Capitol(kte‘pit^l). Forms: 4 capitole, (-hole, 
-oly^, 4-5 capit-, capytoile, -olio, 7 oapitoll, 
7- oapitol. [MK capitolicy capitoile, a. ONF. 
capitolie. Parisian capitoile ( ^ It capitolio y ad. L. 
capitolium. a derivative of caput head. The mod 
capitole and Eng. capital are new adaptations of 
the L.] 

1 . Literally, A citadel on the head or top of a 
hill. esp. 1 'he great national temple of Rome, 
dedicate to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Saturnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
Une) liill; sometimes applied to the whole hill 
including the arx or citaw. 

1379 Barbour Bruce 1 . 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he [Caesar] Throw thaiin of his consaill priue, Slayne. 
51386 Chkxscw Monkes T. 713 This Iiilius to the capitolie 
[D.r. capitolye, capithole, capitoile] went. TH1400 Morte 
Arth. ^ At Rome . . Ajmere . . In ^ kydd capytoile before 
he kyng selvyme. 1479 Bk. Noblesse 10 Brenus. .wanne and 
conquerid to Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. 1601 
SiiAKS. Jul. C. I. lii. 36 Comes Cmsar to the Capitoll 
to morrow? 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 47 There the Capitol 
thou seest. .On the Tarpeian rock. 183B Arnold Rome 1 . 
315 I'he commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 
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b. tramf, and fig. 

€ 1690 VtvMM. or Hawth. /Vriwf Wki. (1711) ao The not- 
IcM ip'rils of light . . Greet their greet victor in hU capitol. 
B68e Sir T, ITrownr CAr, Mor. a6 Triumphs not lending 
up into Capitols, but up into the highest heavens. 1751 
CHAMSRiB CVr/. av., Antiently the name capitol was..ap> 
plied to all the^ncipal temples, in most Of the colonies. 

2. £/. S. * The ediiice occupied by the congrees 
of the United States in their deliberations. Also, 
in some states, the state-house, or house in which 
the legislature holds its sessions ’ (Webster). 

1843 Fenny Cyel. XXVII. 98 The president's house is 
situated at the opposite extremity of Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol. 

Hence Caplto'liaii, Oapi*tolina a., of or per- 
taining to the Capitol ; Capitolim games : games 
in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

t6i8 lioLYDAY Juvena/ 143 He could not add the cimi- 
tolian oaken garland to the Alban olive garland. asBaa 
Shelley Liberty vii, Gold profaned thy capitolian throne. 
3667 Milton P. L. ix. 508 Ammoniaii Jove, or Capitoline, 
was seen. ^ a 1789 Burney Htst. Mus. (cd. 3) II. i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] . . the Capitoline games 
were abolished. 

Capitol(l, obs. form of Capital. 

Capitose (ksepit^u-s^, a. [f. L. ra/t//, eapit- 
head 4- -ouK.J a. Having a large head. b. Obstin- 
ate, headstiong. 1881 in Hyd. Soc. Lex. 

II CapitOUl (kapit//l). [F. rapifoitl, a. Pr. 
capitol \ -late L. capitolinm, lor capitulum chapter, 
town - hall.] A name given to the muniupoi 
magistrates of Toulouse. ' 

1^3 Chambers Cycl. 6'w/A <t.v. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 

IV.343 'I'lieir eschevins were called capitouls. 1818 Hallau 
Mui, Ages (1873) 1 . 347 The capitouU of Toulouse pretend 
to an extiavagant antiquity. 

t Capitoolate. Otis. Also oapitolat, -ulate. 
[ad. Fr. capitoulat. f. capitoul: see prec.J a. The 
dignity ol a capitoul. b. A ward or quarter of a 
city presided over by a capitoul. I 

1586 T. H. La Frimaud. Fr. Acad. (tsSg) 591 The Stats 
y*^ctcly held in t)ic Provinces, the Man aides of towiies, 
Shleevaltlc^, Consulslnp';, Cupitulats fit Church-wardeiib, 
arc as it were the forme oC a Dcmocraty. 1733 Ciiambkrs 
Cytt. s.v., Thuluuse is now divided intoci^ht capita* 

lates or quarters. 

Capitnlant (kapi ti/J^IUnt). [a. F. capitulant^ 
pr. pplc. of lapitu/er to Capitulatk.J One who 
capitulates. 

1839 57 Alison //ist. Euro^ xxvii. 8 90 Gaining posses* 
sion of the fortress which the capitulanis field. 

Capitular (kapi ti/IIilj), a. and sb. [ad. med, 

L. capitnldr-is adj.. capituldre ^b., f. lapitulum in 
its various senses: see below] 

A. adf. 

1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

1611 CuiGR , Capitulaire. capitular; of, or belonging to, 
a chapter. ^ 1651 7 ,//^ /'aM^r oar/i (1676) 36 That in a ca* 
pitul.ir action should be sent forth two Apostolkal Briefs. 
1747 Caktk Hut Eng. I. 787 Seizing the tcmuoraluies of 
bishops and capitul.-ir bodies. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. 
Caf/tedr. i^th C. 183 Some of the old cathedials had been 
served by chapters of canons, others by monks— all were 
hcrcafler to he capitular. 

2. P/tys, Of or pertaining lo a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. CamuLUM 2 . 

1871 M IV ART E/em. Anat. a8 I’hc first of the*.c articular 
souries IS termed 'capitular'. s88i -- Cat yj One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. Sot. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
docs. 1846 Worcester cites Loudon ; and in mod. Diets 


B. sh. [various ellipiical uses of ihe adj.] 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

17x8 Ayi.iffk Farergon aoi The Chapter may.. make De- 
crees .and Statutes which shall bind the Chapter itself and 
all Its Members or Capittihars. 1761 Stfrne Tr. Shandy 
(i&>a) IV. 30 The dean of .Strashurg . . the capitulars and 
doinicilkirs ^capitubarly a.s.scmbled) . , all wished, etc. 

2 . ^CAPirULARY li 3. 

1660 Jkr. Taylor Rule Conscience iv. i. (R.l The r.apilul.'ir 
of Charles the Great joyiis dicing and drunkenneKS to. 
gether. 1751 Chambers lvcI. s v., In these capitulars did 
the whole Krcnch jurisprudence antiently consist. 1809 10 
Coi KRII1C.K /'’nirW 11B18) 1 14a Nothing gives us a better 
notion of the . . French monaichy, than the third capitular 
uf the year 811. 

3. ? A law or statute of a chapter, or of an ec- 
clesiastical council ; a canon ; also fig. 

a i 6&7 Jlr. Taylor Serm. (1678) qo Our Blessed S.^viour 
made tno'ic c.ipitul.'irs .and canons of Kelij^ion. iTai -iBoo 
Baii.fy, Capitulars^ ordinances or injutictinns of Kings or 
bishops, about Ecclesiastical Affairs 1751 Chambers Cycl.^ 
Crtfiitular or capitulary ^ denotes an act passed in a chapter, 
citner of knights, c.inons, or religious. 

4. ? A heading or title ot a chapter. 

1846 7 Maskem. Mon. Rit I. p. liv, Here must be men- 
tioned a Capitular which not unlrcmiently ia to be met with 
in MSS. of the New Testament in English . .* Here begyn- 
nylhe a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the biUe.. 
ye mown fynd the cpisths and the gospels'. 

t Caprtlllarly, Obs. [f. Capitular 4 I. 
+ -LY -.] In the form of, or as, a chapter. 

17M Acc Transact. Present Convocaiicm 5 The Dean and 
Prebendarys. .meeting CapituLarly in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. 1711 SwiPT Let. Mr. St. John 11 May (R.) You could 
do nothing but when all three were capiiularly met. 1761 
[see Capiiulab B. iJ. 


OMita]i^ (kftpItidUri), a. and a. [td. 
med.L. capituldrita^ •ium m lame lenies ; F. 
capitulaire. Cf. Capttulab.] 

A. atfi'. Of or pertaining to a chapter. 

1774 T. Wabton //»/. £sig. Poein 111 . | 35 (R.) The 
reguter of the capitally acti of York Cathedral 1861 
Times 23 May The Capitulary Vicar has prohibited 

the clergy from taking part in the approaching natiooal f£te. 

B. SO. 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 7 Obs. 

tdM Luttrell Brief Ret. (1657) III. ap8 I'he grand dean 

• .adjourned the chapter, .and retired with 33 capitularies. 

2. A collection of ordinances (in mod.U called 
capitula), especially those made on their own 
authority by the Frankish kings. 

idsn ELOsanELD Tytkes in And the capitularies [lay] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 1749 Carte 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 340 Enjoined by the capitularies of Charle- 
Magiie. 1844 Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, iil (1863) S4 We 
have also ati ordinance of 839, the Capitulary of Worms. 
18^5 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. xoGermany, except in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. 

181^ 9 Landob Jmag. Conv.^ Southey ^ Person 1. All that 
portion of our metre, .ranged under the capitulary of lyric. 

t Capi*tlllato, ///. a. Obs. [ad. med. L. 

' capituiat-us, pa. pple. of capituldre ‘ capitulis ali- 
quid distingucrc ^ [Du Cange), to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capitulum head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of caput head.] 

Reduced to heads ; agreed or laid down in a 
number of distinct heads or items ,* stipolated. 

Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . m It is capitu- 
late between the king's highness and the French king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 1574 Hlllowes Gueuara's 
Ep. (1577) 10 It was a law made and capitulate by the 
Lawyers, xtaa Holland Livy xxiv. vi. 513 It was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that, .the river Himcra, etc. 
Capitulat6 (kapi’ti/ncU , V. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed : sec -atk 3.J 
+ 1. trans. To draw up in chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to sjiecify, enumerate. Obs. 

1393 Lodge IVm. Longbeard Kijb, I'he lawes. which we 
capitulate at sea are not . . used on lande i6e8 TuMiEii. 
tierpents 6cio I'he places of serpents alxxle being thus 
generally capitulated. ^1645 Howf.ll Lett. (1678) 116. 
1678 Marvell Def. Hmve Wkh, 1875 IV. 18a The Discourse 
..capitulates that Mr. Howe should by eflicacious intend 
infallibility, etc. 
t b. intr. 

* 5 ( 1 ^ Nashe Sajfron IVatden 81 For an assay .. of his 
pen, he capitulated on the births of monsters. 

1 2. intr. To draw up articles of agreement ; to 
arrange or propose terms ; to ticat, bargain, parley. 

xs^ Shaks I //m /F, 111. it 130 Percy, Northumbeiland, 
..Mortimer, Capitulate against yi,. i 8 s 8 Sir T. Lake in 
hortesene Papers 38 He did not intend lo capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Call Vmonv. 347 Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. ^ 1697 Dampie". Vey. Hjag) I. 220 The 
Spaniards . . capitulated day after day to prolong time. 
174B Richardson Clarissa (1811) Vll. 344 It had the ap- 
pearant:e of meanly rjinitulating with you. iBxi( Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Pisp, X 1 1 . 355 We must not capitulate with 
mutiny in any shape. x8io Southey Ess, (1833 ) I. 333 Those 
magisi rates . who capitulated with the . . agricultural rioters, 
and. .acceded to the demands of a mob. 

+ b. With various constructions ; To make con- 


ditions. stipulate, agiee. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (16761 965 Plemmlnius. did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia iv. (1590' 43a To capitulate what tenements they 
should have. x6oa Skgar lion. Mil if- Chn'l iii. xiii. 126 
Two gentlemen capitulate to fight on horseback. 17x5 Db 
Foe^on. ^ Just. U8411 16, 1 capitulate for so much justice 

a. s to explain myself. x8x8 Mrs. Shei.lry Frankenst, iv. 
The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

t 3. trans. a. To make terms about, agree upon 
the terms of ; to formulate, arrange for, conclude. 

b. To make the subject of negotiation. Obs. 

*593 Lonc;E Wm. Longbeard Fijb, A peace lately capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagubert, kingc of France and Grimoald. 
a 1649 Ch AS I. ll'us. 230 He had no Commission . .to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. x66i Webster 7 An?- 
cian B onder 11. i, How dure you, sir, capitulate the cause ! 
4. intr. To make terms of surrender ; lo sur- 
render or yield on stipulated terms, in opposition 
to siureiKlcring at discretion. The ordinary use ; 
said of a general, force, garrison, fortress, town, etc. 

x(S^ Luitheu, Brief Kei 0857)1.547 The 12th, the duke 
of Gourdon beat a parly, and desired to capitulate.^ 1705 
l.ond. Gas. 4160/3 1 he Castle of Mittau began to capitulate 
the 14th instant ^ 1769 Robfetmin Chas. I , V. v. 439 Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trevnlci to capitulate. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time iii. 160 Washington . .after defend- 
ing himself one day, capitulates. 

fig. ^ 1714 sped. No. 566 F 8, I still pursued, and, about 
two o'clock this afternoon, she thought fit to capitulate. 
1841 4 Emerson \y'ks (Bohn) 1 . ax, 1 am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
b. trans. To surrender upon terms. 

»®47 R. Hamiiton Row. 4 Punishm. vl (X85O 264 We 
cannot capitulate the premises. 1870 Daily Tel. aa Sept., 
The new Minister, .seems, .disposed to the policy of capitu- 
lating France. 

Hence Capi'tulated ppl. a. CApl'tulating 
vbt. sb. and ppi. a. 

1386 Fbrnk B/om. Genirie 331 A Combate capitulated, 
that is to wit, a Combate, wherin are act downe . . diuers 


AitIcIts or eooditio n s, as to the maimer of the hattafle, 
Mi4 Eau. Ovnm Partkenissa (2676)881 This capitnlatinf 
Traj^tor. S788 Smolltit Ct. Fathom (1784) 154A He put 
on his cabictilatlnf face. 

Gf^mlatloil (klpiitUil^'Jm). [a. F. eafiiiu^ 
latim^ ad. med.L. capituldtidn-cm^ n. of action f. 
capituldn to ditw up under heads.] The action 
of the verb Capitulati. 

1 1. The action of arranging in chanters or heads ; 
a portion of a work so arranged. Obs. 

1613 R. C. Table Atph. (ed. 3) CapHmlaticn, distlngoish- 
imr by parts, bringing to hands [f heads], 

2. A Statement of the heads of a subject ; sum- 
mation, summary, enumeration ; ct recapitulation. 

*579 Fbnton Guiuiard. 1. (1599) 15 This is die capitula- 
tion and summe of them [the conditions of a osnvantioi^ 
1638 Hbvwood Pert Piety 264, Z should but spend paper in 
a laeere capitulation of their names, site Stkvbmson Men 
4 Bkt, xai Capitulation is not description. 

1 8. The making of tenns, or of a baigain or 
agreement; stipulation. Obs. 

1380 Puttbnham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 298 In conucnatlon 
simpfe, in capitulation subtill and mistrustfoll. 1847 Clab- 
bndon Hist. Reb. vl ( 1843) 347 A* * 7 ** Stbveb Beet. Mem. 

I. L xiL 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should da 

t b. pi. Articles or terms of a treaty, stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Obs. 

1980 Nosth Plutarch (1676) 377 'The capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were these. 1867 Treaty in 
Magens Insurances II. 5m The Kinge of Great Britain and >■ 
Spain shall . . keep . . all and singular the Capitulations 
in this pimnt Treaty agreed, tyei Strveb keel. Mem. 

II. I. xxvii 231 Soldiers . . had been paid for their service 
..according to their c^itulationa 1728 Morgan Hist. 
A/gters 11 . iv. 285 The Capitulations between his Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally. 

t 0. An agreement on specified terms, a cove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Obs. 

*535 Gardiner in Strype £cct. Mem. I. 11. Ixr, z6x In 
case.. any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitulation by force of the em^ror. s64e Bridge lO'eand. 
CoMsc. Cured 1 4. 29 'llien the Doctor comes to the matter 
uf c.apitulation or covenant. 1691 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(18571 IL 212 The French at Moiis had already broke their 
capitulation with the burghera 1798 Dallas Amer. Jaxw 
R ep. 11 . 4^ 'I'he rights which descended to him in con- 
sequence of his father's original capitulation. 1843 Fses- 
cott Mexico vii. iv. (1864) 444 I'he terms of his [Columbus] 
original ' capitulation ' with the crown. 

d. spec, (a.) The agreement or conditions sworn 
to by the former German emperors at theirelection. 
(^.) The agreements made by the Swiss cantons 
with foreign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took service under them. (^.) The 
articles by which the Porte gave special immunities 
and privileges to French subjects; extended subse- 
quently to those of other nations. 

x6aa Frot. Princes in^ Ruahw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 74 As was 
agreed utoo in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Law of the Empire. X7S6 Nugent Gr. Tour II. s6 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation, s^ Mows 
Amer. Geog, II. 47a Euroj^n merchants live here in .. 
splendour and safety . . owing to particular capitulations 
with the Porte. 1863 Kinclakb Crimea 1 . viiL 116. 
iZy* Freeman Growth Eng. Const. 209 'I'he system of 
military capitulations . . by the Cantons. 1884 Twiss Law 
Nations 1 . 463 It m.'iy be doubted whether the tenn 'Ca- 
pitulations ’ came into use before the Treaty of 1 535 between 
France and the Porte. 

4. The making of terms for surrender ; the action 
of surrendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms. 

1690 Cromwell Let. 18 Dec. (Carlyle) The gentlemen you 
desire . . to treat and conclude of the capitulatioiL 1760 
Robertson Chat, y, V. iv. 407 Clement . was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation. 18^ J. H. Newman Hisi. Sh. I. 

L i. 17 In Greece to offer earth and w-ater was the sign of 
capitulation. Mod. The capitulation of Metz, 
b. The instrument containing the terms. 

1793 Lo. Auckland Corr. Ill 9, 1 . enclose the capitula- 
tions of Breda and Gertruydenberg. 1849-90 Auson Hist. 
Europe Vll I. Iv. 1 34. 590 At daybreak the capitulation was 
si^cd. ^ 

Capi'tulator. [agent-noun in I. form, from 
Capitulatk S'.] One who capitulates. 

s6is CoTGR., Cnpitu/eur, a capitulator. ^ 1632 in Sher- 
wood; 1846 in Worcester; and in mod. l)icif». 

Capitulatory (kapi ti/7lata ri), a. [f. as prea 
4 --ORY.] Uf or pertaining to capitulation; cf. 
rccapitulatoty. 

1833 Lamb Elia (i86o> 243 In their tediou.« genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments? 

Capitule, -ull, obs ft'. Cafitlk, Capital. 
il Capitulum (ksprli/zlnm). [L. ; dim. of cap%it 
head.] A little head 01 knob. 

1. Heel. A short ‘ lesson from Scripture. 

*753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. ^ 1885 M''Crib Sketches 4 
Stud. 29 The last page of the caphula of St John's Gospel 

2. P/iys. * A protuberance of bone received into 
a hollow portion of another bone * {.Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*755 in Cti AMBERS Cycl. Supp. t88x M tv art Cat 37 I'hey 
articulate with the heads, or the capitula, of the ribi. 

3. Hot. * A close head of sessile flowers. Also 
a term vaguely applied among fungals to the re- 
ceptacle, pi lens, or peridium * ( 7reas. Hot.). 

1721-1800 Bailbv, Capitulum (asnong Botanists] is the 
Head or Flowring Top of any Plant 1830 Lindlev Nat. 
Syst. Bot. X06 'Die neutral florets. . being quite open in very 
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mmny capituU. 1861 S. Thomson Wild FUfwers 1. (ed. 91 
I'he flower-head or capitoluoi of such a plant as the daisy. 
4 . tool. The body of a barnacle together with 
the case containing it ; so called from its forming 
a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

1879 Nicholson Pala^t. 15a At its free extremity the 
peduncle bears the 'capitulum '. 

Capivara, var. of Captbaba. 

Capivi, var. of Copaiba. 

Capldn (kae pkin). nonce-wd. [f. Cap sb» •(* 
-Km.J A little cap 

.1844 lilackw. Mar. LVI. 315 The small mannikins had .. 
thrown down their broad brown capkins. 

Caplajx, obs. form of Capblin. 

Ca'plSf capnl. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 4-5 
oapel, 4-6 oapilp 5 oapylle, 5-6 oapill,6 oapyl, 
4-7 caple. 4-9 oapul, 5 oapulle, 5-6 oapull. 
In Drayton oauple. [ME. capeL -ul, cor- 

rciipoiKls to Icel. kapatl (for kapal-r) nag, hack, 
mare ; also to Ir. capall, capull horse, mare, Gael. 
capall mare, the relations &;tween which are un- 
cci tain ; the ultimate source is prob. L. caball-us 
horse, hack. See also Caball, and its variants. 

Not in Old Irish (Windisch) : Manx has cabbyl, Welsh 
ceffyl (Davies, not in Pughe', Cornish err'//, kevil, ke^yl 
(also in place names as Nanktvil^ Ptnkt-vil\ Breton caval 
(in l^gadcuc's Catholicon 1499, and in Kostrciicn 1733, not 
in Legonidec). These forms point to no common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr , and 

r rh. Eng. The Irish capall was evidently directly from 
caball us. The Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents after 13th c., and may be directly from L., or 
Mrh. iinmed. through Irish. The immediate source of the 
ME. word is not determined.] 

A hor.se: in ME. chiefly poetical \ now oiCiy dial. 
ciapo Laud Cokaygfie 39 in E. E. P. (t 86 a) 157 Hors, no 
capil, kowe, no ox. ci3a5 £. E.AlUt, P. B. 1254 pay wer 
cagged and ka^t on capclcs al bare, Langl. P. PI. 

A. IV. 99 (Hinne Concience on his Capiil Carieth for}> Faste. 
c 1386 Chauckb Frers s T. 254 Botlie hey and Cart and eek 
hi<ie caples thre. c 1440 Promp. Farv 61/a Capul, or caple, 
horse, caballus. c 1473 Rauf Coityiar 114 The ane of ;ow 
my Capiil ta. The vttier his [the king’s] Coursuur aUwa. 
IM7 Salesbury Wtlsh Dict.^ Ksphyll, a capull. 1600 
Holland Livy in. vii. 1365 nois^ Grasse and food, for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. i6o31)rayton Har. Warm vi. 1 , Phoebus 
tooke his lab'ring Teaine . . To wash his Caupics in the 
Ocean Streame. 1670 Kay Proverbs 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire, 1799 R. 
Jamieson Pob. Ballads (1806) 1 933 (Jam.) And hark ! what 
capul nicker'd proud! 1819 Scott Ivauhoe xxxviii, 1 will 
get me. .my neighbour Buthan’s good capuU 

2 . A name for a hen. s are. 

c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen, both to 
and fro She kakyls. 

Caple, variant of Capisl. 

Capleyne, obs. form of Capeline. 

Caplixif capling (kaeplin, -liij\ [f. Cap.] 
The cap of leather on a Hail, through which the 
thongs pass that connect the sw ingel and staff. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 333/1 'I he Cap-lings . . of a 
Flail or Threshal . . are the strung double Leathers made 
fast to the top of the Hand-staflT and the top of the Swiple. 
1704 in WoKLiOGE Diet. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Flail. 1797 lu 
Bradlby Fam. Did. s.v. Flail, 

Caplin, -ling, var. of Capelin, a small fish. 
Capnite (kae pnait). Min. [in Ger. Kapnit 
(Breithaupt 1841'), {.Kapnik^yn Ilungary) + -itb.] 
A variety of Smithsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron. 1868 in Dana Min, 


Capnonancy (kse pnt^maensi). [f. Cr. Kocvvbs 
smoke 4 /iovrefa divination. Cf. F. capnomancie 
(in i6th c. capnomantie ] Diviu.ition by smoke. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. i ity of God Divination . . was 
done, .by smoake, Cipnomancy. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) Pref., Those thin and curious arts, capnoin.'incy, au- 
gur}^ Sooth saying.^ ,^883 Stewart Neth. Lochaber xxxiv. 
eo6 In books on. .divination it is called Capiiomancy. 
Capnomor (kx‘pn^mpj). t hem. [f. Gr. leairvb^ 
smoke + (?)fi 6 pa, Doric for ^oipa p.irt.] A colour- 
less transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the 
constituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 

i838,T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 736 Capnomore . . 
was discovered by Rcichenbacli, . and was so named by him 
. .because it exists in the smoke of organic bodies. 1863-79 
Watts Dkt. Chem. I. 741 Capnomor is contained, together 
with creosote and another oil, iu the portion of w(^-tar 
which is soluble in potash. 

II Ca*poo. * A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
used in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
lanquins, etc.' (Simmonds 1858). See Kapok. 

1730 Brawbs Lex Mercat, (1739) 817 Capoc (a sort of very 
fine Cotton). 

t CapO'Ohef V- trans, Obs. rare- Meaning 
uncertain: To^son suggests 'perhaps to strip 
off the hood', f. Capouche; it might also be a 
.sportive use of Cabociik v. 

1664 Butlsr Mud. II. II. 599 We still have . . Capoched 
[ed. 1689 o'er-reach'dj your Rabbins of the Synml And 
sna^ their Canons with a Why-not. 

II CapO'OOhia. [It. : fem. of capocchio silly, 
simple {eapoeciOf capoeehio * shallow skonce, log- 
gerhead' hlorio) ; lit. ' blockhead f. capo head.] 
Theobald's correction of the reading ehipochia, in 
i6o6Shaks. 7 V. 4 Cr. iv. ii. i3(FoL s) Alaspoore wretch : 
a poore chipochia. 


Capon (k/i'pan), sb. Forms; i, 3 oapun, 4 
oapoun, (kapoun, ohapon), 4-6 oapone, 3 oa- 
puii(e, (oapme), oapoone, 4- capon. [OE. 
capun, adl. L. eapdn-em in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capuHt capon (F. ekapon, Pr. and Sp. capon. 
It. cappone), which prob. reinforced the Eng. word.] 
1 . A castrated cock. 

eiooo ifiLFRic Voc. in Wr.-WOleker 139 capun. 

Gallinaccust capun. c isflo Bestiary yyo in O. E. Misc, 13 
De coc and te capun. a 1300 Floris A Bl. a6o Bute he also 
capun beo idi^t. 1377 Langu P, Pi. B. iv. 38 For a dozeine 
chickenes Or as many capones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R, XII. xviii. (1495) 495 The capon is a cocke made as it 
were female by keruyngc away of his gendringe stones. 1481 
Caxton Reynard 26 lie . . hadde to fore hym as fatte capono 
as a man myght fynde. 13^ Barcklby belie. Man 1. (1603) 
z r Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
z6oo Siiaks. a. y. L 11. vii. 154 The lustice In faire round 
belly, with good Capon lin’d, a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) 
III. a6(p.) To truck, .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner. ARiiAM Ingol. Leg. (1877) i6t On 

capons fine they daily dine. 1869 Livinustonb Zambesi 
x. 216 Some fine fat capons. 

b. formerly used in payment of rent in kind. 

1495 Act It Hen. VI I ^ xl. Prcainh., xl. acres of wood x\ti, 
rent and the rent of I.m capons. 15x3 Ld. Berntrs broiss. 
I. ccccxlvii. 789 They gadcred vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynges in his towncs. 

i o. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 
15^ U \sK\.\.Erasm. Apoph. 307 b, [He] came flyn^inu home 
to Koome again as wyse as a capon. ^ 1951 T. Wilson 
Logike xz Some [men] are capones oy kinde, and so blunt 
by nature, that no arte at all can whet them. 1990 Siiaks. 
Com. Err. 111. i. 32 Momc, . Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 
t 2 . transf A eunuch. 

*594 Carkw bfuarte’s Exam. Wits (j6i6) 270 Of a xooo 
such capons who addict themselues to their booke, none 
attainctli to anie perfection, euen in musicke (which is their 
ordinarie profession*. 1609 Tryall Chev. 11. i. in Bullen C>. 
Pi. (1884) 111 . 289. 1691 TyVwKY A ii for Money 6s it ihtre 
be a Capon in Christendom, I’ll make thee one. 

3 . Humorously applied to various fish; esp. a 
red -herring. 

e Z640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885' 319 llie 55 oIe 
wee call our Setivernc Capon. 1699 B. £. Diet, Cant. Creiv^ 
Yarniouth-Cabont a Red Herring, lyzp Ramsay Hamil- 
ton ii. iii, A Glasgow capon and a fadge Ye thought a feast. 
iSis W. Tennant Anster F. iv, Each to his jaws A good 
Crail’s ci^n holds {note*Si dried haddock ’J. 1847-yB Hal- 
MwrLL, Capon, a red-herring. A’eni. 

+ 4 . A billet-doux. Cf. F. poulet * a chicken ; 
also, a loue-lettcr, or loue-message ' (Cotgr.'). Obs, 
1988 Shak.s. L. L. L. IV. i. 56 O thy letter, thy letter .. 
Boyet, you can carue, Breake vp this Capun. 

6 . Comb.,Vk% capon-broth, -fie capon-crammed, 
-likct -lined adjs. , capon - beer, ? capon-broth 
mae'e with beer; oapon-bell, the passing-bell 
(Halliwell cites Dckker) ; foapon-oote, a house 
for keeping capons ; oapon-Juatioe, a corrupt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons ; 
capon-money, money in commutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; t capon’s- feather, the feather of 
a capon ; also. Common Columbine {Aquilegia 
vulgaris) \ f capon’s -tail, a plant, Valeriana 
pyrenaica ; capon’s-tail grass, Fesluca Afyurus 
^Britten and Holland). 

i6a6 Bacon Syhfa §411 Drink incoij»orate with Fle.sh or 
rootn (as in *Capon-l)ccr &c.) will nourish more easily, ifipz 
T. HfAiEl/ 4 cr. Netv Invent.’]^ If the Alderman thought 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in *C.Tpon- 
broth. *393 Lanol. P. pi. C. vii. i j 6 Hue hadde a childe 
in the •ch.Tpon-role. 1997 and Ft. Return fr. Parnass. iii. 
li. 121A His mawe must be "Capon crambd each day. 
a i66a Heylin Hist. Ref. (1849) 1 . aia (D.) Salcot of Salis- 
bury (otherwise called Capon] . . redeems his peace . . by 
making long leases of the best of his farms* and iiinnors ; 
known afterwards most commonly by the name of *Capon’s 
feathers. 1847-78 Halliwell. Capon* s feather, the herb 
columbine. ^14x9 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 662 Carv sbadonia, 
*capuneflc.sr.he. Caro cabonina, c.'xponflcsLhe. a 1639 Ward 
Serm. (1862) 128 (D ) Judges that tudge for reward, .ind say 
with shame, * Bring you’, such as the country calls *capon 
justices R. Vaughan Mystics fi86o) I. 150 A portly, 

*capon-lined bnigomaster. 17Z4 Lond Gas. No. 59^/3 In 
Arrear to the Corporation of Portsmouth, for 'rown-Kcnts, 
Reliefs, "Capon-Money or other Dues. * 54 «J' URNHR Names j 
of Herbes, Phu is called in englishe sctwal, of other some 
^Capones taylc. 1998 Florio, A mantilla, the herlie Vale- 
rian, Capons taile or Setwall. isn Gerard Herbal i. xxii. 

29 My friend, gave it the title. ."Capons-tuile Gracce. 
Ca*pOXl| V. [f. prec. ; F. chaponner."] trans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Oa’- 
poned ppl, a., Ca poning vbl. sb. 

1694 Massinger Renegado i. i, Had it been discovered, I 
had been caponed. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vts. Qun>. (1708) 
184 Nothing but a Capon’d, a thing unman ’d, could ever, 
etc. 1693 Dryofn Juvenal's Sat. vi. 487. 1886 N. Zealand 
Her. I June 3/6 The caponing of male fowl birds. 

t Ca'ponet. Obs. [f Capon + -et : prob OF ; 
mod.F. nas chaponneau^ A little or young capon. 

1570 Levins Manib. 93 A caponct, of capon, cabunculus, 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Z842) ai To sneltcr the 
ficorcht catenet or hen. 1708 xMotteux Rabelais iv. lix. 
(1737) 343 Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 

Caponier (k,Tp<!)nl*‘j\ Also oaponlere, oa- 
ponnidre, kaponier. [a. F caponniire, ad. Sp. 
caponera in same sense ; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. capon Capon. Many modem writers have 
used the French form.] 


' A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose either of sheltering commn* 
nication with outworks or of affording a fiankiog 
fire to the ditch in which it stands' (Stocqnelcr 
Mil. Diet. 1853 ). 

1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1858/6 A Retrenchment . . which we 
still maintain, to cover the Q^niers we have in the Ditch. 
1704 I. Harris Lex, Teckn., Caponnitrs. 177a Simes Mil, 
Guide, Caponier. zSjo E. CAMrsBLL Dtct. MU. Sc„ 
Caponiire. 1863 Kinclakx CrfiHM (1877) III. v. 364 Of 
its eight angles, every other one was supplied with a little 
bastion orcaponicre. 1879 Cassell’s Tsenn. Edue, IV. 138/3 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent works on the polygonal 
system. 188a St, James's Gas, 6 Feb., Strong caponiers for 
flanking the ditches. 

Caponise (k^i paniuz), V, [f. Capon sb, 4 -ize.] 
trans. To make a capon of ; to castrate. 

Gayton Fest. Notes iv. ii. z8o [To] di.4honour a Cock 
of his Bpurrs : that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. ^ 1736 Bailry Househ. Diet. 140 These bustards 
may likewhe be canoniz'd, as well as turkeys, to make them 
laraer. 1899, R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. R. G. S, 
XXIX. 350 The habit of caixmizing cattle and poultry pre- 
vailed . . before the arrival of the Arabs. 

Capoone, obs. form of Capon. 

II Canoral (kap^ira l). [a. Sp. and F. caporal^ 

+ 1 . A corporal. (*S>.) 

*598 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 3;^ Of the best approued 
souldicrs to chuse for Caporals. /^n/.^)lo.ss. 349 Cabo de 
esquadru or Caporall, a Spanish word, is the head orchiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a small number of souldicrs, 

2 . A kind of (superior) tobacco. (Fr.) 

iBjiQ Thackeray Fendennis Ixix. (1885) 680 Couldn't find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to StrasLurg, 
where 1 gut some Caporal. 

Caporcianite (kapp-jj^aitv Min. [f. Monte 
de Caporciauo in Tuscany + -ite.] A variety of 
Laumontite. 

1868 Dana Min. 399 Caporcianite occurs in pearly mono- 
clinic Lr>bLils of a Hesh-red color. 

Capot (kapp-t, formerly ktE'pst', sb."^ Also 7 
capet. [a. F. capot (t always mute) ' said of the 
player who fails to make a tiick', also 'the stroke 
by which a player is made rapol* (l.ittre).] 

III Piquet. 'I'he winning of all the tricks by one 
player (which scores 40'!. 

1691 Rovall Game Fkquei 32 Whicli of them soever 
wins all the Caids, . .he shall reckon Fourty; and this is 
called a C^ot. 1^4 Con on Compi, Cameslerv\. ( ifiyfi) 87 
KFukeP A Capet. 17M Farquhar L onst. Couf^le 11, 11. 1, The 
Capot at Pimiet. 18x3 Lamb Elia, Mrs. Battle (185^ 55 
She would ridicule the pedantry of the tci ms— such ns pique 
»rcpique — the capot— they savoured (.she thought) of ufTec- 
tation. 

II Capot (kap^), [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 

C ape. f-= Capote. 

*775 CiiANDiFR Trnrt. Asia (1825) I 195 Wrapped 
in their thick c.'xpots or loose touts. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made uf a bl.'xnket. 

Capot (kSppt^z'. ff. Capot sb.^ : formerly 
accented on first syllable.] trans. In Piquet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

1651 Royall Game Piccuet 41 And so by this iiic.ines he 
come to be Capotted. Shufging, Cutting, 4 Deal. 1, 

1 have thrown out all my best Cards . . so I may very well 
be tapeiled. 1700 Farouhar Const. Couple ii. i. i, 1 have 
c.-ipulted her my self two or three times in an evening. s8i8 
ScuTT Rob Roy x. He hazarded everything for the tlianceof 
pimieing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary. 

D. transf. To ‘ score off’ (a pereun) heavily. 
Also as an imprecation Capot me ! 

1649 Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney 15 Oct., If it be to 
cuinc in by a Privy Seal . . 1 doubt you will he capotted. 
17^ Fool K Miner 1. i, Caput me, but thuse lads abioad are 
pretty fclluws. 

Ca'potainep p Fr.] perh. — Capote 2. 

i8ai ScuTT Kenthv xxxiii, She laid aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine hat. 

Capoto (kapi^u-t). [a. F. capote, a fern, form, 
answering to capot masc , dim. of cape Cape.] 

1 . a. A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worn by sokliers, sailors, travellers, etc. 
b. A loi.g mantle reaching to the feet, woin by 
women. 

i8ia Byron Ch. Har. 11. Iii, The little shepherd in his 
white capote. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 76 Emerging .. 
like spectres from the hatch w.Tys, in capotes and blankets. 
*854 'Thalkbray Newcomes II. 299 The ladies c.^me down, 
pretty capotes on. 1837 Emerson Poems ^7 Frorks and 
blouses, capes, capotes. 1877 Kinclake Crimea VI. vL 94 
His troops in their sombre capotes. 

2 . A close-fitting hat of cap-like form. 

188a Society^ 14 Oct 34/1 Some of the capdtes have had 
their dimensions reduced to such a degree as to attain 
merely the form of a skull-cap. z 886 St, James's Gas. 35 
Sept. II /i New Ijotinet and capote shapes 

t CapoU’Oh. Obs, A'- variant of Capuciie, a 
hood or cowl. 

1999 Chettlb Kinde.Ilarts Dr. (1841) 47 Conneying a 
massy sault vnder his capuuch. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Capouche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. 174a Jarvis 
Quix. I. IV xxix. (18851 >71 He. put on him a grey cnpoiich. 
1783 Ainswouih Lat. Diet. (Morell) 11, Capitiiim, as some 
say, a hood, a capouch. 

Capoun, obs. form of Capon. 

Cappadine (kee p&din, -d/h). [perhaps from 
Capade.] ' A sort of silk flock or waste obtained 
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from the cocoon after the fdlk has been reeled off* 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858 ). 

1876 Philuk, Ca^adine^ ig a kind of Silk whereof the 
■ha^ of some kind of Ruggs is made. 1701 in Bailbv. 

t Cajjpado’ohio. O^s. Alto Cafebdkwbus, 
•DocuY, q. V. [Nares suggested * a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country *the king, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money*. 
But this reason seems far-fetched.] * A cant name 
for prison * (Nnres) ; perhaps rather, the stocka 
s6ogr W. S. Puritan in Su^p.Shaks. 11 . 510 (K.) How, 
captain Idle? niy old auiiu son, my dear kinsman, in Cap- 
padochio? 

Cappagh (kiE‘pil\ A place near Cork, in 
Ireland; whence Cappaj^h or Cappah brown^ a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 896 Vandyke, Cappah . . and Co- 
logne Browns. 

Cap-paper (kae pip^^pw). [See below.] 

1. A Kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently varied from time to time. 

1577 Richnto^. Wills (18531 269, Vj quare of capp paper, 
xijy., xij quaire of paper. 1583 J. Hioins Juniur Nomsu^ 
ctator 6 (N.) Packe paper or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 
cers. use to wr.ip|jc their ware in. Allhorp MS. in 

Siinpkiiisoii Wammgtons Inirod. 65, 4 quire of cappe paper 
to pack up y” plate, 00 01 04. >693 Kobertson Phrased. 

Cen, 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocers wrap 
their ware. 1745 Stukeley Corr. I. 371 Send it to me by 
the carrier, tyed up in a bit of cap-paper, a 1^7 Mrs. 
.Sherwood I. of Manor VI . xxiv. 93 Slic was oRcring to 
Henry u small parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock N. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. i>.) Cap-paptr^ a whily- 
brown, thin paper, .such as milliners fold their wares in. 

t 2. Used as filter- paper. Obs. 

1634 Bate Myst. Nature if Art Strain them through 
a cap p.ipcr. 166^ Bovi e Orig. Formes 4* Qunl.^ Glasse 
Funnel lin'd with Cap-paper. *704 I. Harris Lex Techn. 
s. V. C anstick. Then filtrate through cap-papor. 1788 Wi i h- 
LHiNG in Phil. Trans. LXXVIll, 3.;i Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3. A size or kind of writing paper. 

18541^ ANOOR Lett. American 53 Meanwhile on what c.ap- I 
paper were employed the uiihcasoried crow-quills of the 
Continent I 1875 Urr Diet. Arts 111 . 494. 1874 Knight 

Muh. Dict.f Cap-paper^ i. a kind of writing paper. Ruled 
with blue lines, and folding on the back, it is foolscap ; with 
red lines to form a margin on the left hand, and m.ade to 
fold on the top, it i.s legal cap. 3. A sue of paper from 
7k X xa to 8^ X 14. 

[Brobably, senses i and 3 arc quite distinct in origin. 
Sense X has been conjcciurca to have originated iu the use 
to which the paper was put, as a ‘cap* to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the pap<*r caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have been named from the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain si/e. Cf. also Foouscae.] 

t Ca*ppard, a. Obs. [Cf. Capekatk.] 

1653 Plat Card. Kden 110 A Pe4irc. .gruffed upon a white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 

Capparid (kx’parid). Bet. [f. 1 .. rfZ//ar/r the 
caper : see -id.] A plant akin to the Caper; one 
of the CappariJacex. 

Capparlda'oeouB, a., of the natural order Cap- 
paridaccx, of which the Caper is the type. [Cap- 
paruiacex is erroneously formed for Capparacem.^ 
x866 LiviNGSTONb yrul. xii. 1x873) 1 . 316 A species of Cap- 
paridaccou^ fruit. 

Capped, capt (karpt), ///. a. [f. Cap sb. and 

V. -I- -ED.] 

1. Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defensive armour. 

c lym Wyclif Agst. Pejig. Friers (i6oB) 30 Capped Friars, 
that Dcene called MiaiKters of Divinitie. 1401 IW. Poems 
(1859) II. 107 Aske ihi cappid maistres. 1587 Fui wmcl Like 
7vill to L. in II.3/I. Dotisley 111 . 331 Where Icarn’d you to 
btand capp'd before a judge? xwy J. Chamurrlavne St. 
Gt. Brit. I. in. x. (1743) 243 Anciently it was not permitted 
to any Subject to be so much as cap^d in presence of the 
King of F.ngland. 1859 Jephson Brittany wi. 369 Crowds 
of wTiitc-cappcd laundresses. 

b. Having a natural cap or head -covering. 

1701A Worlidge Did. Rust, et Urb. s. v. Fishing Flies, 
The Stcel-Fly . .capt about with the Feathers of a Pc-^cocks- 
tail. 1783 Ainswori h Lat. Dkt. (Morclh 1. s. v. Lark, The 
c.'ipped, or chit, lark. 

1856 K. Vaughan Mystics (i86o' I. vi. 1. 150 The friar . . 
went capped with the name of Brother Bnmstone ever after. 

2. Covered on the top as with a cap ; crowned. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. iv. xsa The Clowd-capt Towres. 

s6^ Boyle Exp. I/ist. Cold xix. (R.) Savoy, and the 
neighbouring countries, .have mountains almost perpetually 
capped with snow. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. iii. Ixxxvi, 
J 3 arken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear Precipitously 
steep. 18^ Huxley Phystogr. 35 London clay cupped by 
Lower Bagsbot sand. 

c 1604 Montgomerie Fhting 634 Great fraud . . Cappit 
with quyet conceit. 1817 Emerson AV/r. Men iv. Montaigne 
Wks. (Bolin) 1 . 338 You are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions. 

o. Having the surface caked or hardened into 
a crust, died. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. in. i. 78 (E. D. S.) When 
heavy rains presently succeed . .the surface is apt to ^come 
what we call capped. 1807 A. Young A^c. Essex (1813) II. 

89 He found the surface slightly bound (called here capt). 


8. Fitted with a cap, at a ihip’t matt with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstone with a piece of steel 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm with a percuision cap. 

>S75 Linkham Lei. (xtri) 38 A payr or capped Sheflfeld 
kniuez. 1613 M. Ridlsv J/agw. Bodies 3 Artincially capp^ 
and armed with steely or iron. 1667 H. Oldemburg in 
Phil. Tram. 11 . 433 Ine two pieces [of 1 -oad-stone]. .un- 
capped as well as capped. 1683 Boylb Affects 0/ Mot. iv. 
38 The Load-stone vigorous, .and well capped. 1803 Naval 
ChroH. IX. 339 All the lower and upper masts up, capped, 
rigged overhead. 1887 7 'f mm (weekly ed.) 33 Sept. 4/a The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4. Of a horte't houkt: Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. Cafelkt. 

183s Youatt Horse xvii. (1847) 366 Capped Hock . . is sel- 
dom accompanied by lameness. Ibid. (xSya) 39a A horse . • 
with a capped hock is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

6 . dial. Puzzled, beaten. 

6 . Capped Quarts, a variety of crystallized 
quartz, embedded in a matrix of compact quartz. 
Capped, oappit. Sc. var. of Copped, crabbed. 
C&ppe*l63iit6« Min. A silico • borate of 
yttrium and barium, from Norway. 

i 9 B 6 A mer. ^ml. Science Mar. 330 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color. 

Cappeline, var. of Capelins. 

Capper (kse poj), sbA Also 6 oappar. [f. 
Cap jA and t/. + -kb 1 .] 

+ 1. A capmaker. Obs. 

1380 Eng. Gilds ( 1870) 12 Philippo atte Vyne, Capperc, ciui 
Loiicuinie. 1488 9 Ad 4 Hen. Vll, ix. So hatter nor cap- 
per, .[shall] put to sell any hatte . . above the price of xxd. 
157A Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 158 Richardt 
l^ilipes, capper. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. 
(1876) 14 He . . bryngeth wyth him . . a Capper of the same 
towne. 1677 Yarranton Ei^l. In^rov. x6a The benefit 
that may come, to the Cappers of Brwdley. 1803 Lucock 
Nat. Wool 67 In the reign of EH/abeth the cappers made a 
violent struggle to counteract the trade of their rivals. 1 

2. One who caps ; in various senses of the verb. 

1587 Golding De Momay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 

fl.xttcrcrs, and as many crouchers and tappers. 1850 L. 
llvNT Autobuf^. xoo An excellent capper of verses. 1676 I 
MtU-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Capper, an extinguisher. 

3. dial. A pel son or thing who * caps* or * beats * 
all others ; a thing which * beats* one's compre- 
hension. 

S790 Mrs.Whfeleh Westmld. Dial. (1840) 13 Nea yan 
knas what it means, it's a capper. i8oa R. Anderson 
Cumbld. Ball, jja Then at danciii, O he was a capper I 
x868 E. Waugh in Lane. Gloss. 'I'hat's a capper of a tale, 
as hcaw ! 1877 llolderness Gloss. It's a capper wheear mah 
knife’s gone teeah. 

Capper, Sc. var. of Copfeb. 

Capper- : See Capeb-. 

Cappie (kae pi). Sc. [dim. of Cap j^.3] 

1. A small drinking vessel. 

1804 Scott St. Ronan's xiv, 1 think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning. 

2. * A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 
formerly drunk by the middling classes * (Jamieson). 

Capping (kgt jpiql, vbl. sb. [f. Cap v.^ + -INO^.] 

1. The .iciion of the vb. Cap in various senses. 

159a Greene Groatsw, Wit (1617) 3 Schollers . . receiued 
(after long capping and rcuerencela sixepenny reward. i6oa 
Return Jr. Pamass. 1. iv. (Arb.) 17 I.etts feaue this cap- 
oinff of rimes. 1717 De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. 11. 45 The 
Bishop . .would have proved that Capping, or pulling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, wtre synonimous. 1863 Geo. Kliot 
Komola 1. xvi. (1880) 1. 325 To be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. 1883 Athenaum ^ Nov. 364/1 A cap- 

f ing of (lie Cervantic with the Rabelaisian imirit. 18^ M. 
’attison Mem. 57 In the thought of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of ‘capping* 1 omitted the ceremony al- 
together 

b. spec. The putting of a gun-cap upon a gun, 
etc. Also attrib. 

1847 Injantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the ^pping position. 1866 Comh, Mag. Sept. 345 A 
capping .system . entails a loss of not less tht^n fifty per cent, 
in raindity, i88z CRKENta Crv/i 105 The best capping 
breech-loader ever invented. 

C. The ceremony of conferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 

2. Cap-making ; the capper’s trade. 
i66a Fullfr Worthies, Wales 49 Capping anciently set 
fifteen distinct Callings on work. 

3. That with which anything is c.ipped, covered 
at the top, or overlaid. 

1713 Load. 4- Country Brow. ii». (1743) »o7 Under its Cap- 
ping of fresh Malt. 1793 /*Atl. 7 /vx/r./. LaXII. 374 The upper 
plate of lead which served a.5 a capping to the junction of 
the hip with the ridge of the root. z83a Dr la Beche 
Geol. Man. 409 It is here without that great capping of the 
oolitic group. Y850 Leitch tr Mailer's Anc. Art 316 A 
truncated pillar .. with base and capping. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 35 The capping of sand . . of insigniheant thick- 
ness. 

4. cdtrib. and Comb., as capping-sheaf, •stone ; 
oapping-leather, leather from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made ; oapping-plane {Join- 
^*y)t A plane for working the upper surface of the 
balustrade on a staircase; capping - woollen, 
woollen stuff for cap-making. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, <1856) 14a *Cappinge leather is soe 
deare. _ 1877 £. Pkacock N. Iv. Line. ^oss. (E. D. S ) 
^Cappitig-shsaves, the hood-sheaves of a * stock * of com. 
^Capping-stones, the coping stones of a wall or ocher 


bunding. tgU ffardli ffaefom n. ix. 198 Ronnde about 
these sparresuiel stnune *cappyng woUen. 
OsFpIllEtlwpig),///. «. [f. CAF».l + .iHa».l 
That caps, that makes an obeisance. 

idoa Briton Methods Bless, Uii. (D.) A smoothing 
tonrae, a capping knee. 

Cappuoa, obs. form of Capuobe. 

Gappy tk8e*pi\a. [f. CapxA + -y>.] Character* 
ized by a cap ; like a cap. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 04 June 758/z HairleM and canny age. 
1863 Mrs. Whitnbv Gaywortkys i. 10 Gappy headdress, 
t Ca*ppy-ll 0 l 6 . Sc. Also oapie-hole, oop- 
pihooi ooppiehooU. A school boys’ game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

1603 Session Rec. Ayr 04 Mv.,To summon Thomas Smal 
for playing at y* coppihooi in the Kirk-door. ^ c 1673 A. 
Pbdrn Lords Trump. (Jam.) Adam played it [his stock] at 
the Capie-hole one monung with the Devil at two or three 
throws at the game, syaa Life Sc. Rogus 7 in Brand Pop, 
Antig. (1870) II. 304 , 1 was. .readier at. .Gappy Hole than 
at my Book. 

Caprata (kse pr^t). Ckem, [f. CAPB-iOd-ATB^.] 
A salt of capric acid. 

1836 Penny Cvcl. Yl. 07^1 In order to procure caprie 
acid, emprate ol barytes is first obtained. 1863-79 Watts 
Diet. ckem. I. 74a Ine caprates are mostly difficultly soluble 
in water. 

Capreall, oapreol, obs. forms of Cafbiole. 
Caprel, corruption of Capkiole. 
t Ca*preol(e. Obs, [ad. L. capreolus (in same 
senses), dim. of ca/reus roe, f. caper goat.] 

1. A kind of deer ; a roebuck or varietv of it. 

1635 Moufet & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 155 Of all 

Yenison, Roebuck and Gapreol beareth away the Bell. 

2. A tendril. [Cf. It. capriolo.] 

x%fh Lyte Dodoons v. xxx. 389 A kind of Cucumber, .full 
of CAprcoles or clatiping tendrelles. 1703 Bradley Fam, 
Did. ll s. V. Sallet, I'he Capreols, Tendrels and Claspers of 
Yines. 

Caprdolata (ks pr/Vl^lrit, k&pri‘Jl/>t), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. *capreoldt-us (cf. capreoldtim\ f. capreolus : 
see Capreol.] Furnished with tendrils. 

1737-59 Miller Card. Diet., CaPredate plants .. such 
plants as twist and climb upon others, by means of Tendrils. 
i88e Gray Bot. Text-bh. 401 Caprldate, bearing a tendril. 

Capreolina (kaprriirldin), a. Zool. [f. L. ca- 
preol-us roebuck + -iNE.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervidae. 

1835 SwAiNSON Quadrupeds 1 399 'Fhe Capreoline group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

CaproB, obs. form of Capeb sby 
tCaprat. Obs. [C£ It. capretto, capretta kid, 
fawn, dim. of capro, capra goat : in Fr. chevret, 
ckevrette, (Bcrh. in med L.)] A roc. 

138a WvcLiF Deut. xii. zs As capret and hert tirow shall 
eeie. — a Sam. ii 18 Ccertis A^el was^ a moost swift 
renner, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in wodis. 

fCapro'ttie. Obs. rare-' [Some corruption of 
F. capriot or It. capriccio, or irreg. formation from 
Caper.] A fantastic motion of some kind. 

1373 Laneham Let. (1871) iB By an Italian, such feats of 
agilitiee. .gambaud, soonicrsauts, caprettiez and flights. 
Caprio (kse prik), a. [f. L. caper, capr-usn 
goat -ic. Cf. F. caprique."] 

1. Of or belonging to a goat {nofice-use). 

1881 Academy No. 491. 35a Capric and porcine flesh. 

2. Chem. a. Capric acid (C|# Iln Os'i, a fatty 
acid obtained from butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
etc. : a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as rutic 
acid, the name preferred by various chemists, who 
would apply capHc to what is otherwise called 
caprylic. (Formerly sometimes caprinic add), 

iB^ Penny Cyd. YI. 373/1 C.Tpric acid ciystallizes in small 
needles. 1853 F. Hall in Ledlie's Mise. II 183 Ihe odour 
in question . . may possibly be influenced by the formation 
of capric acid, a much more pungent substance than the 
caproic acid of the fair subiect. 

b. Capric series', the scries of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, as capric aldehyde, etc. 
From same source Ca'pramlda, the primary 
amide of capric acid (formerly called Oaprin- 
amlda). Oa*prona, the ketone of the capric 
series. Also Caprate, Capbtl, q.v. 

ilCapriooio (kapr/ ttji?). Also 7 oapriohio, 
oapriuo, 7-8 oaprioio. [a. It. capriccio sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. f. capro goat, as if 
* the skip or frisk of a goat * (in Sp. capricho) L, 
type *capriceus. (For the sense cf. Capriole.)] 

1. A sudden sportive or fantastic motion; a prank, 
trick, caper. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Addr 16 The shifts, windings, 
and unexpected Caprichios of distressed Nature, s^ 
BkNTi EV Atheism, Boyle Led. v. 9 All the various Machina 
and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ga- 
pricio’s quite contrary to their proper Structures. ^ 1761 
Sterne j'r. Shandy nBtriS I. xxiit. 117 'J'o have .. viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched her loose in her frisks, her 
gambols, her capricios. 1803 Lamb AVrVr Scr. 11. v. (1865) 
367 Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Eliiston ! 
ta. = Caprioe I. Obs, 

1601 Shaks All's Well 11. iii 310 Will this Caprichto hold 
in thee, art sure ? a 1634 Chapman To Pan, In quite oppos’de 
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caprlcdoM. i6l6 W. us Bhitainh Jlnm, Prud. § xx. 93 The 
Capricio's of Fortune. 1690 Locks Hum. Uud. iv. xvi. | ii 
A thousand odd Kea.<ionii, or Cuprichio's, Men's Minds are 
acted by. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798; 379 Another little 
capnccio of . . the late Adam bmith. 1814 Scoi t Ksdf^auutUt 
Let. V, Folks who. partake of their fantastic capri(.ctu^ 

3. A thin^j or work of iancy ; «=CAPKic'Ji a. 

1678 Conwukiii fntell. Syst. i. iii, (They! ioyk upon the 
plastick life of n iture as a figment or phantastick Capritio. 
1804 llfeUkH Jrnt. (ed. a) 11 . x.xi. 333 It is a mere rapriccio, 
with no merit except its carving. 1873 Symoni).s Crk. 
Poets xL 390 'I'hese exquisite httle capncci, engraved by 
Creek artists upon gerns 

b. Music. A name variously applied (ste 
Glove 8.V.) but usually denoting a compoisilion ol 
lively charncler, and more or less iree in fonii. 

1696 pHiLLii'S, in to's arc pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and FaiutiTiK, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
aucrcss than ob.s«rvatioii of the Rules of Art, 1789 WuLcurr 
( 1 *. Findur) .S'jtf/y. Pmutets 4s Still is that vime, of late so 
strong, 'i'liat many a bweet Capnccio sung. 1845 K. Holmes 
Afttznr t 153 'fhis is not a prelude . . but a rapriccio to try a 
piano. x8te SiAniAM 111 Grove Put. Aius. 1 . 235/1 His 
next |iiibli-.hcd woik, the * Capriccio in D minur’. 

II Capriccioso (kapnlt/J-sp), a. Music, [It., 
f. taprtato-k -oso — -ouh.] A direction in music 
to denote a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (ka])ii s . [a. (after j66o) F. caprice^ 
\i. Ciipriaio: see Capriccio, and (L\ Pill CH, which 
both preceded this. About 1700 caprice was a 
usual accentuation; Pope rimed the woid with %)ite.'\ 
1 . A sudden change or turn of the mind without 
apparent or adecpiate motive ,* a desire or opinion 
aibitraiily or fantastically formed; a fieak, whim, 
mere fancy. 

1867 Cl. Digrv Ehtirn v. in Haxl. DoHslev XV. 8a Depen- 
dent on the wild caprice of othen 1673 IIhxuen Mnrr. d 
da Aft/dc IV. IV, Pko. Now 1 have the oddest thought . 
Medan 'I'hib is the .stiaiigcst Cvipnce in you. 17x7 bwiKT 
Gulliver iii. 11. 193 I'lie capnccs of wiimaii-kii.d ure not 
limited by cliiiiale or ii.iiioii. 173a Poi'R Ess Man 11 339 
That counter-works each folly and c.ipi icc ; That dis.ip(>oiiit!t 
ih' effect of cvVy vice 1770 Aham bMirii IE. dV I. 11. 1. x. 
146 He wa.s luble to l>e removed . . at the caprice of any 
church-warden. sSp/S Frouoic l/ist. Eug^. (1858* 1 . li. 130 
The rc.straiiu uhicii ordinary persoiui. .arc able to impose 
on their capnees. 

b. 'rhe disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capriciousness. 

1709 PoPK d'.ss. Csit. 387 CriticH of less judgment than 
caprice. 171a Aomso.N S/ect. No. 435 $ 1 The Folly, F.x- 
tr.ivagaiice, .ind Caprice of the present Age. *7*8 Young 
hatue vii 161 Say, Britain ! wlienre this caprice of 
thy sons? 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 4^3 There was 
something appalling in t he union of such boundless power 
and such non iid]c.s!i c.-qirice. 

C. tian%f. of things. 

nsons l*oy. 11. 11. fed. 9) 178 The vessel, .left to the I 
caprice of the windii and waves. 1793 T. HkduoilS Catarrh 
ISO This c.apricc of our rliinatc. 1867 V REKMAN Norut, I 
Cong. (1876) 1 . lii. 136 lly a c.Tprice of language. 

2 . A work of irregular and sportive fancy. 

17x1 BAiihv, Ca/in<Aio, Caprice, also a particular Piece 
of Musick, Painting and Poetry. 1838 Hai.lam Ilist. Lit. 

1. 1 in. { 82. 109 Lxiravaganc cunibinations of fancy, 
caprices rapid and sportive .i.s the animal fioni which they 
take iheii* name. 

b. Music. « C vT’Ricc'io 3 h. 

1880 K. Pkuui in Grove Put. Mus s. v. C apriccio. In the 
present day the word Capnre i.s usually, applied to a piece 
of music constructed either on original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonat.a- or rondo-form (as in Mendels- 
sohii's ‘Three Capneesj' op. 33, or .Sternd.dc Beimel I's 
Caprice in £>, or to 11 brilliant transcription of one or more 
fubjecLs by other composers 
d. A kind of scarf SO called. 

ll^orkfvomau s Guide, A kind of scai^ made of broad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

t Ca'pricerve. ods. rarc-^, [ad. mwl.L. 
capHcettta the antelope, f. capra she-goat + cerva 
biod.] '1 he antelope. 

1661 Lovlli. Hid. Aniut. A Min. 38 Capricerve . . The 
flesh of the lost is not very plr.Lsant. 

tCspri'ch. Oils. [ad. It. ftf/r/Vr/t; : .sec above. 
This adapted form of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. caprice.'] « Capriccio, Caprice. 

1656 Blount Ciossogr.^ Cahruhio, Caprich, an humour, I 
fancy, toy in ones head, a giddy thought. 1664 Butlfh Hud. 

11. I. 18 Till drawing buKxl o' th^ Dames, like Witches 
Th’ ore forthwith cur^ of their Capriches. 1698 S. Clark 
Script.-Just. Inirod. B ij. If once we give way to the C'apricii, 
Luxury and intemperance of a wanton Fancy herein. 

Caprlohio, caprioio, obs. fl. Capriccio. 
Capricious (kilprij9s>, a. Also 7 -ichious, 
-itiouB. [ad. F. capricieux^ ad. It. capnccioso 
V Sp. caprichoso ) : sec above. 'I'he by -form ra- 
prichious belongs to the corresp. forms of the sb.] 

1 1 . Characterized by play of wit or fancy ; 
humorous, fantastic, * conceited O^s. 

iS94CAaEW Huarte’s Exam. IVits 153 iI<.)The inventive 
wiu are termed in the Tuscan tongue capricious <capririu.so) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea- 
sure in the open and easy plains, Iwt loves to caper along 
the hill-tops. t6eo Shaks. A. V, L. iii. iii. 8, I am heere 
with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capricious Poet honest 
Quid was among the Gothes. 1710 SuArrasB. Charac, 
(1737) Hb <4^ The capricious Point, and Play of Words. 

2 . Full of, subject to, or characterized by ca- 
price; guided by whim or fancy rather than by 
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jodgemeut or settled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 
some. 

16^ Camdkn Rme. 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Gapridiious. 2644 Hug. Tears in ilari. Misc, <Malh.) 
V. 450 1 he monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capricious mcchanick tukc<4 to InitiselC 17S3 Johnson Ad- 
venturer No. IS1P6 Our ekiimaiion of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious. 1833 J . K knni k A Iph. A ngliug 40 We have 
known the s.ilinon . so capricious as often to prelera fancy 
fly. >884 Law / lutes Ke/. lo May ja;;/! 'I'he defendants' 
refusal was not capricious, but a bona Hde exercise ol their 
judgment. 

a. transf. Of things : Subject to change or Irre- 
gularily, so ns to ap|>ear unguverned by law. 

18B3I .AMB Edia Scr. 11. viL (i865> 983 The capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a d>Tng mullet. 1830 
Lx FI L Prtuc. Grot. 0875) II. 11. xlix.617 I he capriciousdis- 
triliution ofc'oral reefs 1874 lU 1 PS Soc. i'ress. vi. 75 '1 ha 
vii issitudes of a captu ious Lliiii.ite. 1873 Tait & .S 1 kwakt 
Unseen Umv. iv. ^iiB 'I'o give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious side movement. 

Gaprioiously (kupri josli i, aiiv. [f. prec. 4 - 
•LY^.J 111 a capricious manner, according to ca- 
price ; nrbittarily. 

1746 Hkkvky Medit. (1818) 93 One ts^ tempted to exclaim 
against the King ol 'I'eirois, and call him c.tp^iciou^ly cruel. 
1771 Junius Lett, xlviii. 250 A power arbitiarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied. ^ 1853 Kane Grinneil Exp. xxvi. 
(1856)317 This ice-opening was instructive .. because it 
t.iiight . . us . . how capriciously insecure was our position. 
1869 ['kleman i\orm. Long. (1876) 11 . App. O63 How ca- 
piiciously Scottish and Nortliumbrian aflairs arc entered 
or not eniered in our national annals. 

CapricionaneBS (kupn J’ogncA). Also 7 oa- 
priohiousnesflve, oaprylchyousnea. [f. as prec. 

+ -NE8S ] The quality of lieing capiicioius. 

1617 Markham Laval, ii. 53 lnucntcd..to xliowc ca- 
piyiciiyou-sncs oi cunning mens blames. 1671 Dmxoln 
hvenine^s Liwe iv. i. You have a just Kxception against the 
C'aprichiouMie.HH of Destiny. 175a Fiillung -itnelta iv. v, 
Fruiii nothing better than .i c.Tpiiciousncss in his friend’s 
temper. 1828 D'Ishaeii Chas. /, 1 . xi 301 The r..Tpi iciuus- 
ness of popular favour. 1863 (^i-o. KlioT Pouwla vi, I 
. marvel at the r.ipriciousness of iiiy daughter’s memory. 
Capricorn (kcc prik/an'. [a. Y . capi iconie 
atl. 1.. cupneornus ‘goat-horned’ (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. taper ^ capr urn goat i cornu horn ; cf. (ir. 
aiyoKfpcjs. The Latin form aLo is cutnmou in 
English books in sense 1.] 

1 . Aslron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Hc-Goat, lying between Stigittarius and Atjuarius. 
b. The temh ol the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or winter solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 21st ol 1 December. 7 'ropic of Capricorn : 
the .southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol, i. S 17 Wiche deJinacioun . . is 33 
degrees & 50 Minutes, as wtl in cancer a.s in Capneorne. 
1430 Lvrx:. Chron. Troy Prol., Whose lordshyp clieifest is 
in Capneorne. 1509 Ha W'fs /' ar/. /V cat. xxxiii. i. (1845 161 
Whan golden Phebus in (he Capneorne Gan to a-sccrid f.ist 
unto Aquary. 1595 f Davis Seamans diet r.u. 5 What is 
the Trupick of Capneorn? 1667 Mil ion P. L. x 677 As 
deep ah Capricorne. 1687 Dryoln Himl 4 P ni- 598 1 hat 
very morn 1 he Sun was eiiteicd into Capricorn. 1833 
(sec CANLbR 2). 1867 DkNisoN Asfton. without Math. 37 

'I'he tropic of Capricorn, which the sun reaches in our w'liiler 
and the southern inidsuiiiiiier. 

t 2 . A ‘ goat- homed’ animal ; ? a chamois. Obs. 
1646 K VFivN (Chandos' 189 He shew’d two heads I 

and homes of the true capneorne, which animal he told us 
was frequently kill’d .among the mouiitaincs. 

3 . Capi icorn i*fetle : a name given to beetles of 
the genus ('erambyK. 

1700 King J'tansaitionerr 18 A Scarlet Butterfly, .111 A*kh- 
CiiKiured C.ipncorn. 1761 Smi-aihm\n in Phil. J rans, 

I, XXI. 168 The Caterpillar of a large Ca]iricorn 

Bertie, or Goat Chafer. x8b8 Kirby & Sp. hniomol. IV. 
xlix. 517 In the wood itself may be found the Anobiclo; and 
the Capricorn beetles. 

^1 ? Humorously used for capriccio, with a refer- 
ence to horn (.is in next verb . 

x6ia Chapman lyidorvs T. in Dodsley 183 H.tvc 

you no other Capricorns in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. 

tCa’prioorn, V. Obs. rare- [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To fit with (gout’s) horns; to hom. 

1865 R. R Comment. 2 Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
. Who us'd to C.ipricurn her Ilusbaiid'A head. 

t Caprico'rnify, Obs. rare — ^, [f. as prec. 

+ — prec. 

161S CoKYAT Crudities (1776) 40 So consequently they 
should be capricortiified. 

Caprlco*rnity. nome-wd. [f. as prec. + -itv,] 
Goat-horned or hc-goat quality. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 227 Billy (a ^oat], as if ^rceiving 
some indefinite Rymptoms ot capricornity about him. 

Caprid (kee pnd), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. caprid-te, 
f. caper goal : sec -ID.] Of or belonging to the 
Capridac or goat tribe. 
ij &4 in Webster. 

Capri'fioate, v. [f. L. caprifiedre ; see next 
and -ATE 3 ] trans. To ripen by capritication. 

i ln moJ. Diets.) 

paprifioation (kae priUk^i Jany [ad. L. ca- 
prificdlidn-em, n. of action f. caprifuAre ‘ to ripen 
figs by the stinging of the gall -insect*, f. eapriftcus 
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the wild fig-tree (f. eaper^ cafr-um goat + ftcus 
fic-tree, fig).] 

I. A process resorted to for ripening figs bv means 
of the puncture of insects prt^uced on the wild 
fig CCapriJicus'), or by puncturing them artificially. 

According to the investigations of raudern Rcicnce,^ it ia 
proved to be not only unnecessary but positively ifdurious.' 
(R. Thompson in Treat. Pot.) 

1601 Holland Pltup 1 . 545 Aa touching tlie ripening of 
Figges by Capriflcation, true it is, that there be certain 
flifs like gnats engender in greeiie flgs, which are the occa- 
sion thereof. 17^1 Phil. Trans, XLVII. 171 The effects of 
capiificuiion in ng-trecR. 1794 6 K. Darwin ^oo». (1803) 
11 . 41 1 Capriflcation, or the picicing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is «aid to ripen them sooner. x8m Lindlky Introd. 
Bot. (1848) 1 1 317 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and capriflcation 1870 A. L. AuAMk AY/e F*. 4 Malta 
107 ‘J'he Maltese practice capriflcation extensively, by at- 
tacliirig the fruit of the wild lig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated tree.H. 

2 . Erroneously used for : Artificial fertilization. 
1836 Penny Cyii. VI. 373 This kind of capriflcation.. 
r.iciised with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
y 1 iLModotus. i8tt R. Bur i on ( 'enir. Apr. in Jrnl. K. G. S, 
XXIX. 3O8 § 2 Bees, performing nil important part., 
by ma.scuIation or capriflcation, ana the conveyance of pol- 
len. 1879 Cassell's Teihn. Lduc, I 343/9 An artificial 
means ot ensuring fertilUal ion . a small feather is inserted 
and turned round in the cavity. This operation is called 
c.ipnflcation. 

tCa'pxifig. Obs. rare-^. \pf\-Y.. caprifU-us\ 
cf. F. capn/tg'uicr.] The wild lig. 

c 1400 PalUui. on Ilusb. iv. ^89 Sum men settc amonge 
hem capriflgi* Tice that it iieile not for renicdic To bongo 
on every tree that trees flge. 1866 Treas. Bot. 49a A aild 
sort (..died the Caprifig. [see Cai‘R 1 i>y .1 

Caprifoil (kxpiifoil). Also 6 oaprifole, 
-foly. [ad mud L, capiifolium ‘goal -leaf’ or 
hoiiuv suckle ; cl It. capnjoglio, F chAvrefcuille.] 

a. Old name for the lioiie)sucklc or Woodbine; 

b. English name for plants of the N.O. Capri- 
johacese, including the honeysuckle. 

2578 Lvtf I'lodoem in, Ii. 391 Called in Englishe Hony- 
Riickle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprif'oyle. 1596 .SPhNsra 
J‘. (J. III. vi 44 Kgl.niiiiie and Caprifolc cmoiig. 1597 
(ipMARO Herbal u. LLcxwiii. 801 Called in English Honi- 
Mucklc and Caprifoly. 1678 rniii.ii'S, Caprijoile. 1849 
Johns Loresi trees li. 440 Capiifuils, ( apri/oluiiex. 

Caprifoliaceons (kjcqmf^u li,<^ J.)8', a. Hot. 
[see -0U8 ; cf. F. capriJoliacL] Belonging to the 
N.O. CaprifoliaiCif see prec.). 

i8u Tit. koss Hunil<ol(it''t Ttav. I. vi. 212 The family of 
the noncysui'klc, or capnfoliaccous plants. 

Capr^Orm (kic pufium), a. [t.L. caper, capr{^i)r 
goat -KORM.J Goai-snnped. 

! ««47 in Craig. 1847 Caki'lni h R dool. $ 367 The Capriforin 

Antelopes are moic widely diffused. 

t Ca'prify, 11. Obs. rare *. [f. L. capi if tea re : 
on the .analogy of vbs. in ffedre see -ky.] To 
ripen by caprilication. 

L 1400 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 592 In Juyn, as sonne is hicst, 
to caprifie 'I’he fig-tree is, that is to signifle The figges greiie 
of caprifigtrLc reiide With tree in.ide like a sawc on hem 
si^cnde. 

Caprigenons (kSpri d.^unos), a. [f. I. capri- 
gen-us (i. capr{i)- goat -h -genus produced by, of 
the kintl of) + -oua.J Produced by a goal ; of the 
goat kind. 

17^ 111 Baii kv vol. II ; and in mud. Dicks. 

t Ca’prik(e. Obs, AEo 6 oapryck, oaperik. 

A kind of wine. 

c 1460 J, RusskLL 8k. Nurture i2o in Babees 8k. (1868) 
125 Grckc, Malevesyn, Capnk, & Clarcy. 2514 Barclay 
Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. 36 Muscadell, t’aprike, Romney, and 
Maivcsy. 1587 Harnlson England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 149 Ca^ 
piikc, Clareie, and Malmcsie. 

t Ca'pril. Obs. [cf. Capheolr ] ? A wild goat. 

1514 txam. Codceye Afore 15 in Chetham Misc. II. Sum 
caprils of Rcdclyf y*^ were wyld and wold not be dryven. 

Caprine (ka; proin, -in), [’m\. h. caprtn us, 

f. taper gout ; cf. F. caprin.] Ol or iHTtaiiiing to 
a goat ; goat-like. 

1607 1 'opski.L Four-f. Feasts (1673) 22B These eyes, .their 
colour v.irieth as it doth in Men, according lo the caprine 
and gla/ie .humour. i66e (iaudkn Brounrig 936 I'hat 
which 111 their Physiognomy is caiiine, vulpine, caprine. 
i8h J. M'^Cullocii Hig/tl. Stotl. II. 310 The Caprine 
population ha.s undergone the some revolution. 1847 Cab- 
PENTfU /ool. H 267 Other Caprine Anteloiics (often desig- 
nated as Goats) arc found in Asia. 

Capring, -ly, obs. ff. Capering, -ly. 

Capri*nic, a, Chem, [f. 1 .. cafrJn-us of a goat, 
Caprine -p -ic.] In Capnnic aetd ; an older name 
for Caputo acid. 
c:i 865 J. Wvldk in Circ. Sc. I. 333/9. 

[Caprlny, ? mispr. for Capiung. 

a 1687 C. C01T0N /hneid iK Burlesqued Pref., As frolick- 
soiiie as a capriny Mon.sieur.j 

Capriole (ka^ prii^ol), sb. Also 6 oapreall, 7 
oapreol, capriolK e, (oaprel), 7-8 oapriol. [a. 

F. capriole (now cabriole) ‘a caper’, or ad. It. 
capriola * a fawn, a kid, a young hind ; also, a 
capriole or caper in dancing, also a Capriole or 
Goat's leap that cunning riders teach their horses* 
(Florio), (lira, of capra she-goat L. capra : cf. 
caprea, capreohts, applied to wild goats, etc.] 
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OAPBTAir. 


CAPBIOLS. 

1. A leap or caper, ai in dancing. 

>SV 4 riAVia OrektUn in Arb. GnrturV. 40 With lofty 
tumg nnd caprioles in the air. s6go H. JfoMSON CkloritiM 
Wks. ( 169a) 657/a Ixion . .does nochiii|f but cut capreols, fetch 
rriskaN, <and leiad lavoltaes with the .Lamie. 1760 J rooTE 
Minor 1. (1781) 15 Italy [luu] equip’d him with capriole and 
CBiiUtan. sSja 4 Dc Quincey Catsart IX. 107 All 
possible cvoluiiooH of caprioles and pirouettes. 

15M, M AKSTON Sco. V'illanit 111. ii. 333 His heeles doe 
caper . . His very soule, his intellectual Is nothing but a 
mincing capreall. a lAjo Hacket Cent. Semt. (it^s» w6 In 
the Capreols of our own fancy. sSga Hawthorne Mlitk*- 
4 iaU Rom. ix. Permitting no caprioles of fancy, 

2 . Horsemanship. A hi^n leap made by a horse 
without advaucingi the hind legs being jerked out 
together at the height of the leap. 

c 1605 hfoNTuoMERiK Flyting 509 While ky kest caprels 
behind with their liccles. ioi7 Markham Cnvai, 11. 339 
That sault which . . Italians calf Caprioll, and wee hecre in 
England the Goates leape. a s6^ ItANUuLPH toents^ I'hy 
Pega.suH, 111 his admir'd careere Curvets no capreols of non- 
sense here. 1814 .Sco IT H'av. viii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E. I*. Anoickson y/tf>rrc- 
mans/itp 11. xvii. 15J 'I'hc C.)priolc, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements. 

3 . A kind of liead-dress worn by ladies. 

X756 CoHMoissfur No. iia (1774) IV. 58 'J he milliner told 
me . , that the name of this umamviit . . wan a Capriole or 
Cabriole.^ 1864 in Wedstidr. 

Capriole vl^iC pri,J' l), v, [f. prec. sb., or di- 
rectly Irom It. capriolare * to caiM:r, to cnpriolc * 
(Florio).] in/r. To leap, skip, caper. Also s.'iid 
of horses (and their riders) ; and //^. 

1580 .SinNhv, etc. J‘s. cxiv. (R.) Hillock^, why caprcold 

} re, as nan lull hy their d.iiiiinc.H We capreull sec the lusty 
aiiibs. 1690 Cruwnk hng. Frier tii. so If you hud been 
st.irv'd you wou’d not have caprioll'd w'ithyour witty con- 
ceits. 1788 DinniN Mas. Tour xc. 365 f^up, skip, and 
pound would poor Ap Hugh, And Ciipnoic, ;iiid caper too. 
1837 Cahlvie /*>. Rev. (1857) I. i. mi. x. 3.io Koj^caliiy, 
cupi'iuliiig on horses from the Royal Stud. 

Hence Caprio ling vbl. sb. and ppl a, 
i6a8 I .E r: rys tr. Barclay s A rgeuis 4 1 1'o h.Tve their stables 
full,. of capreoling Horses, x8ai De Quincey Iths.(iiiti) 
XIII. I2I The wild .dancing, waltmng, caprioling, .of the 
ch.iiiiois 1814 .Scott Kedgauutlet let. xii, lii the iiiidt>t 
of her cxuUirant c.apnuling. 

Capriole, obs. var. of Capbeole. 
t Ca’prlouB, a. Obs. rare-^. (Sec quot.) 

1613 CoCKEKAM, Carious, a go.itish desire, lustfuil. 
Ca'priped, a. [aii. L, eapj ipi's, ‘Pedem^ I, caper ^ 
cap}\t)~ goat 1 pes fool.] (Joat-footctl. 

^30-6 PAII.EY, Ctipripede\ .and in mod. Diets. 

Capritio, -ious, obn. ff Capuic(.’i<i,('ai*uicious. 
Ca'prisanti a. Med. [ad. medical L. capri- 
zdns {pn/sus)f f. eaper goat] C)f the pulse; 

* Hounding’, uneven in motion. 

1730-6 Baiiky; and in mod. Diets. 

Ca-priaate, v. Med. [d. prcc.] 'To leap 
like a goat ; a term a])plied to the pulse * (Ciabb 
Teehn. Dut. 1823). 

Caproio (kaiirt^u-ik), a. Chem. [f. L. capci% 
capr- goat (from its smell) + Wr, -lo ; in form 
purposely varied from Caprio, with which it is 
a.ssocinted. L'apronic was another foiin used by 
some.] 

1. Laproic acid: a peculiar acid found along 
with the capric nnd butyric acids in butter, etc. ; 
chemically also called fwrmal captoic or pentyl- 
formic acid\ this and iso-captoic or isopentyl- 
formic aiid l>eing forms of the hexoic acid.s 
(l'« Hu the iTionatoiiiic monobasic or fatly 
acids of tlic liexvl series. 

1839 47 'I'onnC^i/ A fiat. 1 I. 'i'hc butyric, caproir, 
and capiic .icids. 1873 Wai is lo^unes' Chem. 6B6'\Japroic 
Acid IS produced by the nctiuii of alkalis on amyl cy<iiiidc. 

2. Capfvic scries: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproic acid, or containing the 
radical caproyl ; as caproic ahoholf caproic aide- 
hyde, caproic ethers^ etc. 

From same source Ca'proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. Ca proone, the ketone of the caproic series. 
Oa'proyl or Ca'pronyl, CaH„ 0 , the radical of 
the caproic series ; whence Oa'proylamline, etc. 

1845 Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem. I. 76NearIy the whole 
of the enpmate salt is deposited. 1873 Wahs Fojtmel 
Chem. 687 'J'hc metallic capro.itcs are soluble and cry.slal- 
liiiable. 

tCa'pron\ Obs. Also chappron, (capon), 
[a. F. capron^ NF. dial, form of chaperon hood.] 

A hood. Capron hardy [F. — bold hood or cap; 
cf. tncul-cap^ wild-cap, etc.] ; an appellation for 
an impudent fellow. 

r 1460 Rk. Curtesye\OT\c\ MS.Hxvi. (1868) 46 To his $oue- 
reyiicChappron (Caxton capron] hardy no bonet lust avale. 
1546 Hai.e ICng. rotaries 11 (1550) 67 The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their botes. 1561 Awde- 
I AY Frat, Facab. 12 This knave with his cap on his head 
lyke Capon hardy, wyll »yt dnwne by his Maister. [1611 
CoTCH., / ’n Chape rm fait d i'en rv«/.r, a notable whipster 
or twiggrr; a good one, 1 warrant her.] 

II Capron Obs. [F. capron ^ eaperon: see 
Littrdj A sort of slrnwberry. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. GIumu, Caprons, 
Straw-iierry Plants that have large Velvet I.,eavcs, and l>car 
large Whitish Straw.bemes which have but a faint taste. 


Capron#. Chem, See under Caprio. 
CaPro*aiO. Cltem. An esrly variant of CAPRora 
t8^rooa CycLAnat. V. 392/1 A variety of volatilofalt^ 
acids . . known under the nameaof. .caprylic, capronic, capnc 
and vaccinic acids, c t86s J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1. 333/9. 
Caproone. oaproyl : aee Caproic. 
t Oapruoh. Obs. 9 * Caprioh, caprice. 

T634 Shirley ExampU ii. i, A mental tiphon, a windy 
Capruch. 

tCaprU*nol6. Obs.rare-^. {fid. l^.capruncu- 
luml] An earthen vessel. 

1637 Tomi.insun Kettou*s Disp. 489 Tite vessels in a 
Pliarinacopoly..ara Dottles, Capnincles, etc. 

Capryok, oaprytohyous, etc. : see Capri-. 
Capryl (koe pril). Chem. [f. Capr-io (acid) + 
-VL.J Applied by some to the radical (C„H„ 0 ) 
of capric or ruiic acid ; by others to the radical 
(C, H,f O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Cctprylyl. Jn the latter sense it appears in 
Oa’pryUuni de, the amitic of the caprylic series ; 
Oa’prylate, a salt of caprylic acid ; Oaprylonl- 
trile, etc. 

Caprj'lio, o. C/tem, [f. as prcc. + -ic.] 

L aprydic acid (C, H„0,) : a fatty acid of a faint 
but unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, etc. ; one of the oclyhc or 
8-carbon fatty acids. So captylic series^ etc. 

1845 Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem. I. 75 Two of these 
fields, the cupryllic and vaccinic, were duxcovered only a 
few months ago. 1859 [see CavrunicJ. ^8^J^VAn^ P'o7vnes' 
Chem 688. 

Caps. A printers* abbreviation of capitals, 
capital letters. 

185a Thackluav Pendennis xxxii. We'll Iiavc that in large 
Cups., Bungay, my txjy. 

+ Capse. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. capse, ad. L. capsa 
box.] A coffer, chest. 

1447 Bokeniiam Scyntys lunln r aipsc of .sylvycr it for lo 
close. 

it Capsicum (kx*psik/Im). Bot. [mod. L. 
(Tournefort) of uiicerlam composition. Finnreus 
explained it from Gr. nanruv ‘to bite’ (rather ‘to 
gulp down’); but it is generally referied to 1.. 
capsa case, as if tinnitd from the pxls. In either 
case the formation is ettmologically iriegidar ] 

1 . A genus of tropical plants or shrubs (N.O, 
Solanaccx\ characterized by their hot pungent 
cap.sules and seeds. 

'1 he conimun annual capsicum or Guinea Pepper (G, an- 
uuiim)t and Spur Reppci <( .yV/f/t-jrirf/j) produce ihcLhilliex 
of commerce, the chief source of C.iyennc pepper. Other 
species are Bird Pepj>er(('. Hell Pepper (C. 

stim). Goat Pepper (f. yr////f r«rw///), etc. 

Evelyn Aal. J/ort. {ijno) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. .( apsti Tim Indiitim. and the like rare and exotic Plants ] 
1796 C. Marshall Carden, xvi. (1813) 964 Capsicum is 
sometimes raised for its >oung pods to pickle. 1878 H. M. 
Siam i< y Dark Cont. \ 1 . xii. 351 The capsicum with its red- 
hut berrich lose iii cinliowcring masses. 

2. 'I'hc fruit of the capsicum ; esp. the j^repared 
fruit of Capsicum fa^ligtaittm, an active slimul.ont, 
u.sed chiefly as a condiment. 

1795 Brauli.y ham. Dui. II. 9 v. Sailed The Indian 
Capsicum »upcrlau\cly hot and burning. 1787 J. Collins 
ill Med. Commun. II. 372 The active ingredient .. is the 
capsicum. x8oi Med. Ornl. V. 425 The gangrenous dis- 
position of the throat WiTS only checked by c.'ipsicum. 1843 
Darwin Coy. j\'at. xiii. (iHs-i) 279 After tubaccu, indigo 
came next in v.diie; then capMCUtii. 

Hence Ca'psicine, Chem., the active principle 
ext! acted from the capsules of capsicum. 

1B31 J. Daviks Manual Mat. Med. 161 Cap'.icine. .when 
perfectly pnrc.i.st.asiclcss, inodorous, and crystallizes in acicu- 

I. ir fr.aginents. 1866 Tnai. Bot. 219^1 A pecnliur acrid lliiid 
called capsidn, which is so piin4ent that half a gram of it 
volatilised in a large room, causes all who lespirc the enn- 
iHinctl air to cough and sneeze. 1863 70 Watts Diit. 
Chem. I. 747 Capsit.ine 1875 H. Woon Themp. (1879) 

The name of Capsicin has nceii applied by different ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, aiiu to their combination, 
but hhould . . be dropiicd, as hax iug no definite meaning. 

Gapsizal (ka'ps;)i 7.11 \ [f. Capsize v. + -al 

II. 5j 'I'hc act o! caj)sizing; an ujisct. 

i88s W. C Kussrif. Saihfrs Svreth. ill. v. 218, 1 wvis 
none flic worse for mycapsi/.d. x 88 a Frasers Mag. XXV. 
687 To protect, .against all risks of further ‘cupsizals*. 

Cftpsise (kd&psPi'zS sb. [f. next.] » piec. 

1807 E. S. Barreti All the Talmts ts Shou'd he get a 
capci.se. How.. could he rise? 1848 J. Cirani' Adv. Au/e^ 
de-C. xxxviii, Wc escaped a capsize. i88a Nakes Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 159 In the event of a capxizc they, will float. 
Capflise ^.k^psai’z), V. [Origin unknown ; app. 
originally n sailor s expression ; not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, nor in Todd i S18. The first element 
may powibly be Cap sb.^ 

(Prof. Skent suggests corruption of Sp. cahezar ‘to nod, 
pitch a.s a ship', or of lapuzarin * capuzar un baxel, losiuk 
a ship by the head from cabeza, cabo head.)] 

1 . tram. To upset, oveitum (Cp. on the water). 
1788 Dihdin Afus. Tour xxxv. 142 , 1 began to think, with 
the sailors below, that there wa.s certainly a chance of ' our 
being capsized '. 1803 Ri-es Cyct., Capsize, in Naval I..in- 

guage to upset or turn over anything. 1893 Byron Tuan 
I.V. xviii, what if carrying sail capsize the Ikxii ? 1847-78 
HalLIWKI.L, Capsize, to move a hogshead or other vessel 
forward by turning it alternately on the licadik Somerset, j 


1870 E. Tkacocu Raf/ Skirl IL a86 He . . copelaed the 
•tool on which he had been seeled. 
jSg., ifM Marry AT P. Simjio xvii, 1 wea capeiaed . . wbee 
1 the bouse. 

2 . in/r. (for ref.) To be upiet or overturoed. 
tRosA., Duncan MarinoPt Ckron. IV. 75 I'hc captain . • 
expressed hit surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy see, without capsizing. 
i88b Nahes SeammHskip (ed. 6) 140 The sail . . will capsue 
behind the top-gallant sail. 

Hence Oapai'sed fpl <i., Oapai'Ring vbi. sb., etc. 
i88e Daily News z June 3/6 She fell in with a capsized 
vessel, apparently a sdiooncr. 

Capstan (kse-pstiln). Forms : a. 4 oapstan^ 
5-6 oapetayne, 6 oapeatan, 6 7 oap8tain(e, 
-■ten, 7-8 -Etane, 7 -itone, -stang, 7- oapatan; 
fi. 7 capsteme, 7-9 -stern, (7oap8torm) ; y, 7-8 
oapstand ; 8. 7-8 oapstall ; see also Caprtbino, 
[cither a. F. cabestan, also in 1 6th c. capislan 
(I.ittr<^\ or else directly from the source of the 
Fr., viz. Pr. cabestan, earlier cabestran (Cat. cabes^ 
Irani, Sp. cabestrante, •estanle, cabrestante^ Pg- 
calfresianle) I... *capistrant- pr. pplc. of capisinU 
fe (Pr. cabeslrar\ to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-uin (It. capesho, Sp. cabestro, Pg. cabreslo, 
Pr. cabestre, F. chevetre) halter, f. lap-^re lo lake 
Iiold of. 

The Fr. cabestan not known to us earlier tlian Palsgr. 
153^; since the word occurs in Kng. in i^thc , if may have 
been learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcelona 
at the time of the Cnisade.% In Pg., capistmm and its 
derivatives have the r transposed, cabresto ‘ halter', nautU 
cally * ropes, cables belonging to the bowsprit ', cabresteiro 
‘ haltcr-inakcr ', cabrestante ; the last is rino the approved 
form in mod- literary Sp. ; this form gave rise to tne un- 
tenable conjecture that the derivation was from labra goat 
+ estante ‘ standing ingemou.sly supported by the known 
application of the name of the goat in various languages 
{cabria, chirtre, both, etc.), to various mechanical devices. 
The Biiempt to find a meaning in the word, in English, 
produced many popular perv'cnnons of the second clement, 
.IS stain, stone, statui, stall, stern, storm, string. Ollier 
names were capstock, and cablestock.] 

1 . A piece of mechanism, working on the principle 
of the W’heel and axle, on a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or Kvers inserted 
in hon/ontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
latus is made to revolve and wind up a cable round 
its tyliiulcror barrel ; it is used especially on board 
ship lor weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, etc., and for raising weights out of 
qimiries mines, coal-pits (stc Gin), and the like. 
Double capstan, one that has two barrris on difTerciit 
decks, so as to be worked hy two sets of men. Phraxes, 
To heave at the capstan, to man the capstan, to bring the 
table to the capstan ; to rig the capstan, to insert the oars, 
etc. ; to paivl the ca/stan, to drop the pawls or catches 
inio their xockvls so as to prevent recoil, when hea\ing is 
stopped ; to come up the capstan, lo slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking bark ; to stnge the cap- 
stan, to slacken the rope while heaving so as to prevent 
riding or fouling. 

a. forms capstan, -stain, -sten, -stone, -sfant;^. 
c Z395 E. h. A Hit. P. B. ^i8 I»c arc . . wiih-ouien . . kahle 
o|>er (Mpstan to clyppe lo her ankrez. c 1500 ( oeke Lortll's 
(1843) 19 Some wuunde at y capstayne . . Some stode at 
y ' slyiigc. 1530 Palsc^r. 607/a l.ct go your c.ipastan . . las. 
ekes vostre tabesfan. a 1608 Sir F. Vi.rk ( vmm 98 'J’he 
Cap-stain being too strong for my men. 1615 A/.S'. Aec, 
.St. Tohns Hasp. Canterb.. A nyoine pyniic for the capsten. 
16x8 Rai figh Invent. Shipping 16 "1 he weighing of Anchors 
by the Capstone is also new. x6a9 K. Hawkins Foy, S. 
.SVa(i 847) 13^ With our capsiens Iwe] stretched the tW'O 
byghtes. i6m T. Jamls I oy. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Capsr«iiig, to Ucauc in our Ca Lie. X706 Pill I LI is, Capstan, 
Capstand or Capstern Come up Capstan, or Launre out 
the Capstan, when the Sca-uien would have the Cable that 
they heave by slacked. 1799 Di s^culirks in Phil. Trans. 
XxXVI 196 A Capstane, ur upright Shaft, drawn round 
by Horses. 1839 Baudage F.con. Mnnuf. vii. (rd. 3)48 In 
mines it is Koiiictimcs iiccc&.s,iry to raise or lower great 
weights by capstans. 

forms cap.dern, -storm. 

x694Cai’i. Smith Fitginta 1. 14 The men .were throwne 
from the C.apslern, by tlie breakim; of a b.irre. 1670 Dav- 
utN 1 ernpest I. i. Hands down ! M.sri your M.iin-Capstorm. 
*759 WtsLKV IFks. (1872) II. 521 'J he c.ipstern ol the shiix 
1769 Fall.infr Diet. A/rtriVzr (1780) To come up the Cap- 
stern, is to let go the rope which ilicy had been heaving. 
i836Mari(Yai Mtdsh. Easy xiii. 45 Mind 30U leave all your 
jii-stolaon Cdpstem. 

7. form capstand. 

1616 Buli ok wt, Capstand, an instrument to wind up things 
ofgrc.U weight, xonic c.ill it a Crane. 1791 Smiiaton £t^>- 
stone L. g 154, I tried them by a strain from the Capstand. 

8. form capstan. 

1610 IIoi land Camden's Brit. i. 318 F.nforccd to worke 
their vessels to land by a Capstull or Crane. 1714 Stfelk 
The Ainvr (1723) lyo Anchors, Cables, Rudders . . C^pstals. 
2 . alt rib. and Comb., as capstan -bar, -barrel, 
-heaver; capstan-headed adj. ; capstan-house, 
see qiiot. ; oapstan-swifter, ' a rope p.'issed hori- 
zontally through notches in the outer ends of the 
bar . . the intent is to steady the men, and to give 
room for a greater number to assist, by manning 
the swifters both within and without ’ (Smyth). 

1697 Smith .teaman’s Gram. ii. 7 Holes thorow which you 
put your ^Capstaine barres, for as many men as can stand 
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at them to thrust it about, and is called manning the Cap* 
staine. 17^ Capt. Millbs in Nicolas Dup, NtltM (1846) 
Vll. Introa. 157 They dropped under the capstao'bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 1706 Phillips a.v., ^CaMan^ 
darrei is the main uarC of the whole piece. 1790 Ror in 
Phil. TraHM. LXX^ 147 *Capstan>headed screws. 1701 
Brntham Panopt. 11. 115 The *capstcrn-heaver would be 
dead before the wheeUwalker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
b 8 o 9 C. Milward in Naval Chnm, XXI 1. 309 The mess- 
room door of the *capstan-house. 1863 Barry Dockyard 
Kcoh. ioi Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boxes, etc., are manufactured, 
repaired, and stored. 

t Ca'pstock. Obs. [Cf. Capstan and Cable- 
stock, j — Capstan. 

1551 Rbcordr Paikw. Kn(nvl. Pref., To sette forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate showe 
of Geometries arte. 

Cap-stone (k»:-pstJ»n). [f. Cap -h Stone.] 

1 . A stone which caps or crowns : a. the top- 
stonc. Also 

1685 Granans Courtier* t Orac. 150 Here is the fair occa- 
sion . . to pul the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 1791 
Smkaton Kdystoue L. § 893 They had put on the cap-stone 
of the stair-head. 1863 Mms. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xvii. 
447 The capstone to iiis revelry is when he accepts Falstaflf’s 
pledge to a bumper. 

b. The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen. 

i8si D. WiuoN Preh. (1863^ II. 9 Much greater 

mechanical skill . . was required to upheave the capstone of 
the cromlech on to the upright trilith. 1879 LuHH(x.KAddr, 
J'jI. Eiiuc. ix. 157 A dolmen, .of which only the capstone 
now remains. 

o. Coping-stone, coping. 

1665 Land. Caz. No. 6/f The Sea here threw up several 
Capsiones and Keys. s8a8 41 Tytleh J/ist. .?£■<»/. (1864) I. 
137 So ne.ir the walls as to be able to fix their movable | 
bridges on the capstone. I 

cf. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

1791 Smeaton Eiiystone L. § 108 Were it not for these 
Cavities, the cap-stone would not readily be worked. 

2 . Geol. A fossil Echiiiite of the genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap- like shape. 

1677 PLor Oxfortish. qj By the Country people called 
cotiiiiioiily Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the sides. 

Capstone, obs. form of Capstan. 

+ Ca'patringf* A perversion of Capstan. 

1609 llkYWooi> Erf l. 7Wj'(N.)Sume to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare. 1655 Hkywood Kc Kowlky Pori. 
Land 4r Sea iv. iii, Part of their Capstring too 1 with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard. 

Capsular ^kscpsK/loi), a. [ad. mod.!/, capsu^ 
/ir-ij, f. cap 5 ula\ see CAraui.K and -Aul.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule. 

[1679 Plot Stajff‘ordsh.{,\tMi) 106 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis feiruginea.] 1930-e Bailby, Capsular, pertain- 
ing to a coffer, chest or casket. 1748 Hartley Obsertf. Man 

1 . 11. VII. P 74. 245 The capsular Ligaments of the Joints. 
1794 Martyn Eousseau's Hot. xvi. 175 A berry covered with 
a capsular shell. 1831 K. \iHo%Lloquet's Anat. 766 Cap- 
sular T.ymphatics . . come from the supra-rcnal capsules. 
i8aa-44 Good Study Med. (cd. 4> 1 11. 167 Capsular c<^tar.ictB 
are those 111 which the front, or back, of the capsule of the 
lens is alone affected. *845 Linully Sch, Bot. iv. (1858; 37 I 
Fruit berried or capsular. 

t Ca'psularyt tr. Obs. [ad. mod.L. t-a/rw/J/f- 
us = capsuldris ^ see orcc. ). ] prec. 

1615 Ckuokis Body of Man 3to A small br.’iunch from the 
Axillary vcuie which they call the Capsulary or pursc- 
brauncli. 1646 .Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 172 A capsulary 
rcicption of the bieast bone. 1656 in Blocnt Clossogr. 

tCapSUlate ^ksc^psiz/l/t'), a, Bot. Obs. [ad. 
mod L. capsuldtus, f. cap^ttla : see -ate ^.] Fur- 
nished with or enclosed in a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule ; capsuled. 

1668 Wilkins Beal Char. 11. 102 Capsulatc lirrbs. 1688 I 
R. lioLMB Armoury ii. Capsulatc Pods fare] little 

short seed Vessels. 1803 Kees Cycl. s.v , Capsulatc plants 
. . bear their seeds in short capsuhe. 

t Ca'paulated, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -F.n.] =■ prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 194 The seed of plants 
lockt up and capsulated in their husks. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. I. 40, 1737-59 Miller Card. Diet., Capsulated 
Plants. 

Capsula'tion. Med. [f. Capsule v. + -ation ] 

* 'I'he enclosure of a drug in a capsule to render it 
more convenient or more pleasant in administra- 
tion ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

CapflUe (kae'psiNl). Also 7 capsul ; and in 
Latin lorm oapaula, pi. -eo. [a. V. capsule, ad. 

L. cap.ru/a small box or case, aim. of capsa box, 
repository.] 

1 1 . gen. A little case or receptacle. Obs. 

1651 U rquhakt ^exvel Wks. (1834) 233 Brought their dis- 
orderly raised spirits into their former capsuls. 1713 Der- 
HAM Phys.-Theol. x. note 1 iR.) The little cases or capsules 
which cjntain the seed in this species [the fcm]. 

2 . Bkys. A membranous integument or envelope ; 
a bag or sac. 

a 1^3 Urqukart Rabelais in. xxxi. a6a The left Capsul of 
the Heart. 1738 Med Ess. ^ Observ. led. a) IV. 193 When 
this Capsule is opened the Crystalline escapes. ^ s8^ Abrr- 
NRTHY Surg. Obs. 13 The tumour will . . acquire for itself 
a kind of capsule. s8|550wen Skel. 4- Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the eye-ball is a fibrous membrane. 1866 Huxley Phys. 

V. The tubules [of the kidney], .terminate in dilatations., 
called Malpighian capsules. 

3 . Bol. a. A dry dchij»cent seed-vessel, contain* 


ing one or more cells, and o^lng when ripe by 
the separation of its valves. D. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles in Fungi. 

1693 Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Erans. XVII. 706 So soon as 
the Capsula breaks upon the ripening of the Seed. 1776 
WiTHERiNo Boi. Arrangem. (1790) 1. 96 A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves opening 
length-ways. 1830 Lindlby Nat. Syst. Boi. s8a The de- 
hiscence of their capsule. 1874 Lubbock IViM Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when ripe, burst open if touched. 

4 . Chem. A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. 

1787-51 Chambers Cycl., Capsula, in chymistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan ; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire, lyay Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Distilling, Two 
Bars of Iron .. to support the Retort or Capsula. s8S3 
Gregory inorg Chem. 181 If we heat a capsule of ulatiniim 
a little beyond 2 ia'\ and drop water into it. ^ 1873 W. Lbrs 
Acoustics III. V. Ill A small capsule containing water. 

6. Med. A small envelope of gelaline to enclose 
a dose of nauseous medicine. 

1875 H. Wood 7 'herap.ix^f^ 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be given in gelatine capsules. 

6 . A metallic cap or cover for a buttle. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade. 

7 . A percussion cap ; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. [Fr.] In mod. Diets. 

Ca*pfl1ll6, V. [f. prec.] trans. To furnish or 
close {A bottle, etc.) with a capsule or metallic cover, 
i Icnce Oa psuled ppl. a., Ca psuling vbl. sb., etc. 

1859 All year Round No. 3€». 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour tubes. s886 Brtt. Manuf Expinrt yrnl. 1 Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 

Capsnli-, capsnlo-, comb, forms of Ti. cap- 
sula, Caubule ; as in OapsuU farona a., bearing 
capsules. Ca pfluUform a , having the form of 
a capsule. OapEiill‘g9iiou8 a., giving origin to 
capsules. Oaspsnlo-lanti'oular a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 8 474. 430 Variously formed 
capsuldc form organs. 1870 Hooker .S’/wr/. /-/pra 471 Lyco- 
podium Sclago leaves erect upper capsuhferous 1870 
Roi I K-STON An/m. Life 125 The so-called capsolo-genous 
glands. 1875 Walton Dts. Eye 741 I'raumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-leiiticuUr. 

Capt, var. of Capped ppl. a. 
tCa'ptable, O.. obs. [ad. L. captdbiUs, f. 
captdre to catch at (see Captate).] Liable or open 
to be caught or taken. 

1649 J. Ecliston tr. Behmen's Fpist. xv. (1886' 12 Our 
precious life, lying captable to both li. e. heaven and hell]. 

Captain (kaepten;, /A Forms: a. 4-5 capi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, 5 oapytayn, -tein, 
capetelgne,5'-6 oapi-,oapytayne, 5-7 oapitaine, 

6 oapitan, 7 Sc, oapltaue ; 4-5 capteyn, 5 

•tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc. -tane, 
5- oaptain. [ME. capitain, a. late OF. (14th c.) 
capitaine, capitain, ad. late L. capilJne-us capitan- 
us adj. * chief, principal \ sb. * chief, headman *, 
f. caput, rapit’\i^7id. 

H. Td L. capitdneus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been catain, chatain (: — 
captAneumV, being of somewhat l.'iier iio-iith c. origin) the 
actual OF form was cata^nie, cataigne, chataigne ; a still 
later (12th c ) seniipopular form, preserving the inlerlonic 
i of capildneus, was chevetatne (whence Eng. Chieftain). 
Capitaine was again a much later adaptation of the L.J 

I. A chief or headman. 

I . One who stands at the head of others and 


leads tliem, or exercises authority over them ; a 
headman, chief, or leader. Now only as ffg. use 
of special senses. 

r 1180 Wyclif De Eccles. ix. Sel. Wks, III. 360 It were 
goon to obeishe to Petre, and kat sich a capiein were in 
Chirchc. 1485 Caxton Chas. Ct, 231 I’hou hast ben capy- 
tayn ayenst the fuyth. 1534 More Picus Wks. 21 Christ 
our lorde and soueraine captayiie. x6xi Bible Neb. ii. 10 
I'he Captainc of llieir saluation. 1683 tr. Erasmus' Moriee 
Enc. 50 Homer, that Captain of all Poetry, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (cd. 2) III. 4B9 He iHomerj is the great caplain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company. 

2 . esp. A military leader; a cummanderuf a body 
of troups, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \\\\. ys Thai off the castell. tauld it 
Co triair c.ipiiane. 14^ W. Somnfr in Four C. Lett. 4 
Pens BriiNy was cheffe capteyn. 1535 Covekdalb judg. i. 1 
Who shall . be ourc Captayne of wane against Cananites? 
1603 SiiAKS. Meas./or M. 11. ii ijo That in the C^tainc’s 
but a cliollericke word, Which in the Souldier is flat bias- 
phemie. 1618 Bolton Florus 11. xviii. i';7 Such as the 
Captainc is, such is the Souldier. 1671 Milton Samson 
z6si Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 1751 
Johnson Rambl, No. 190 F a The captains of thousands 
awaited his commands. 1855 Macaui.a y // fj-/. Eng. 111 . aoo 
Of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and the most 
abhorred. 

3 . A military leader of skill and experience ; an 
able general or commander ; a strategist. 

1590 A Cope ditle) The History of two most noble Cap- 
tavnes of the World, Anniball and 5 k:ipio. 1689 Evelyn 
AAfm. (1857) III. 297 Authors of sects, great captains and 
politicians. 1701 Swirr Contests in Athens 4 Rome Wks. 
1755 11. 1. z8 Miltiades . . is reckoned to have been the first 

S reat captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 1638 
fACAULAY Sir W. Temple, Ess. (L) Cond^ and Turenna 
will always be considered as captains of a very diflerent 
order from the invincible Lewis. 1868 Freeman Norm. 


Conq. ^1876) II. X. 477 The world first fully teamed how 
great a captain England hod in her future king. 

II. The head of a division. 

4 . gen, A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or the like. 

c 1^ Wycuf Serm, Sel. WIcb. 1 . 33^ Folk, kat weran ks 
fendls cRpteyns in killing of martins. 15U Covbrdalb 
z Macc, XV. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see coost. 1594 SHAKa Rich. Ill, v. iii. 108 O thou, whose 
Captaine I account my selfe . . Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticcment. i6«» Bible (Ooioxyf Lament, i.comm.. His 
capitaine Nabuzarciau spoyled aL 1611 Bible Deut. L 15 
Captaines ouer fifiies, and captaines ouer tennes, and officers 
among your tribes. 1830 Sparks Btog. S. Cabot ii. Z09 On 
Cabot’s arrival, .he gave him the title of his Captain. 

5 . spec. In the army ; The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or fuot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artillery, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The grade is the third 
in order of promotion. 

t^bfCon/ed. Popish Princes in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . 11. I. 
538 The principall lieveteiiaunts anu capytaines. 1598 
Barret Theer. IVarrcs 11. i. 15 Regiment (divided] into 
companies, ouer every company a Captaine. 1641 Sc. 
Acts (1870 V. App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
ellis and Masons . . aesyring the pay of ane captaine. 1814 

Scorr IVav. v, Captain Waverley of the regiment of 

dragoons. 18^ S. EvnixtiRanhis Hist. Ref. 11 . 347 Who 
had now risen to the rank of captain. 

6. The officer who commands d man-of-war. In 
the British navy, the title of an officer who ranks 
between a rear-admiral or a commodore and a 
commander. The title is also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the P'Uet : an officer, temporarily appointed by 
the admiralty, who acts as adjutant-general of a naval forte, 
carries out all orders issued hy the commaiider-in -chief, Imi 
whose speci.Tl duty it is to keep up the discipline of the fleet ; 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captain 0/ the 
Port : an officer of the Board of Health whoL'ontrols the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the anchorage, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority. Hence, the port-uiptain is quite another officer ’ 
(Smyth Sailor* s ICord-bk.). 

Z554 Eden Decades IV. hid. vii (ArDiys This c.Tpitayne 
Wyndam, puttyng furlh of his ■ihyp at rorchmouth 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IT, iv. i. 107 This Villaine hccrc. Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. 
6eatnen i The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maistcr to what Port he will go. 1745 Obsert>.Conc. 
Navy ^6 A Csmtain of a Man of War of the Line, is equal 
in Kaiik to a Colonel. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i8&>) II. 194 
Caplain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1836 Makryat 
Mtdsh. Easy xxii. The caiitain of the frigate. 

b. Applied to the cnief sailor of a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as captain of the forecastle, 
captain of the hold, captain of the maintop, etc. 

1801 Naval Chron VI. 103 He was captain of a gun at 
the Battle of the Nile. 1833 Makryat Simble n. vii, 
'I'he captain of the iii.iin-lop was there with two other sailors. 
.859 /.G rh-fitiis Artii, Man. (1862) 20R, No. i, the C.ip- 
tain [of a gun] commands, attends the brccLli, primes, 
point.s, and fires. 188a Nary List }\\\y 459 Caplain of 
Ouai'tcr-dcck Mm, Captain of the Forecastle, Captain ot 
the Forctop, Captain 01 the Hold, etc. 

7 . 1 he master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel. 

X704 Addison Italy 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. iBaa J. Flini /.ett. Amer. 144 The persons 
who take tlie charge of keel-boats .arc also Captains 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
in the ship. 1873 Mori ey Rousseau 11 . 55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

8. The su])erinteDdent or manager of a mine (in 
Cornwall, etc.). 

z6oa Carkw Cormvall lo/i Their oucrscer, whomc they 
termc their Captainc. 17^7 Borlase in Phil. Trans. L. 504 
This very intelligent captain of the mine observes, etc. 185a 
Leisure Ho. 63a note. 1864 Mr.s. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 16. 

9 . The foreman of a company of woikmen or of 
a workshop in various trades. (Cf. also 6 b.) 

z886 Nnvspaper, D. IL, ‘captain* of Mcs.srs. D.Tvies* 
[tailors’] shop, said tliat he never saw a coat worse made. 

10. ihe head boy oi a school, or of a form 
in it. 

1706 Sfect. No. 307 p 13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
go^ a Memory as the Caplain of the Form. 1730 Ltomana 
X. 156 There was a speech made hy the captain. i 8 a 5 
Scott in Lockhart ( 1839 < VI 11 . 149 A schoolboy who writes 
liimself Captain of Giggicswick School.^ 1864 Blacksv, 
Mag. XCV1._226 (Hoppe) The late captain of Harrow., 
gives It as his opinion that the small houses have their 
necessary advantages. 

11 . In Cricket, Football, and other sports: The 
leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters [at foot-ball], ibid 11 viii, And then 
the Captain of the eleven . .what a post is his in our School 
world. 1865 (title) The Rob Roy on the Jordan . . By J. 
Maegregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club. 1884 Har- 
pers Mag. Jan. 29^1 They [bowling club] have a captain, 
and a treasurer. 

12 . As a term of address (without implying any 
office or rank^. familiar or slang. Cf. ^ governor^. 

1607 Shaks. Timon^ ii. ii. 76 Why how now Captaine? 
what do you in this wise Company? 161 z — IVint. T. i. ii. 
122 Come Captaine, We must be neat ; not neat, butcleanly. 
Captaine. x88a Russell Diary, North 4 5 *. 1 x iii. 139 All 
the people who addressed me by name prefixed * Major* or 
* Colonel * Captain * is very low. .The conductor who took 
ouc tickets was called ‘ Captain *. 



CAPTAIN. 


CAFT10USNB8S. 


m. 13. A name for the Grey Gnmard. 

[ciSao Anorbwk Soblt L^ft in Bahtts Bk, «i86B) aM 
CapitAiu^ U a lytcl fuahe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouihe.] 1810 P Neill FUfut (Jam.) Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner.— It u known by a variety 01 other names, as Cap- 
tain, Hfadhead, etc. 

IV. X4. Comb,^ as captain'Craft^ ^commafidant^ 
•hackum, ^sharp , oaptain’s biaouit, a hard variety 
of fancy bUcuit ; t oaptain-pacha : seeCAPiTAN. 

1804 I11CKEN8 Mar. Chui. v. (C. D.) 53 He took a *Cap. 
tain s biscuit. 1639 Fuller JJoly War 111 axivi (1840 x6a 
There were some iiiysierics in the Vaptaiii-craft. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U, .S'. IV. XV. Comiriishioned . .as *captain- 
commandant for Piit.sburg. 1877 Major Ditcav. Pr. Henry 
X 131 Pnncc Hen^..gave Cabral the rank of *Captain 
Donatary. s6m B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv^ *Captain-hackHm^ 
a Fighiing, filusteiing. Bully. Ibid. * Captain-sharp^ a 
great Cheat ; al.so a nulhng, yet Snealung, Cowardly 
Bully. 

t Captain (kae pten), a Obs. [In part perh. 
ad. med. L. capitdneus chief, principal ; but in 
many cases not to be distinguished from an altrib. 
use of prec. sb.] Chief, principal, leading, head-. 

1566 DRANr Horace Hat. ii. B, He lays it to the captaine 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. 
Uhtr. Jetoell iv. 50 A mtiuifc^t and Captain Untriiihe. 
1581 Mulcasier Positions xxxiii. (1887) lai Sound slcepe, 
the c.nptaine cause of good digestion, c s6oo Shaks. Sonn. 
lii. Like stones of worth . . Or captain jewels in the car- 
caiiet. 163s K. Bolton Com/. Affl. Consc. iv. 18a Some 
Captaine and Commanding sinne. 

Captain (koe-pton), v. [f. the sb.] a. tram. 
To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 24 Capuined a.<i we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. 1700 
SouTMEKNE Fate 0/ Capua 1. i, This head-long rout .. Is 
captain’d, headed, and led on by some. 1815 Southey 
Roderick xiv. 103 Who called them to the fielo, who c.ip- 
tained them. xB^ Manch. Even. Neivs 29 May a/4 lA)rd 
H.irris captained the team. 1885 Sat. Rev. 4 July i/a. 
b. intr. 

^ 1671 Dryorn Even. Love 19 As if 1 were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders. 

Captaincy (lc^E•ptensi^. [f. Captain sb. + -cy 
(cf. aldermamy) ; after infamy^ lieutenancy^ etc., 
in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

1. The post or position of captain. 

181B Scott // rt. Midi, xvi. The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 Carivle Heroes (18581 275 Enlisted, under Heaven’s 
capt.iiiicy. 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/1 Mr. G. . .after seven 
ye,Tr.s of captaincy duties, retires fiom the post. 

2. The action or control of a captain ; general- 
ship. 

i8m Carlyle Lniter-d. Pamph. i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast capt.aiiilcss soldiers under due capLiincy. 
1884 Wendell Phillips in Boston (Mass ) Commonw. 27 
May, Wc have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the he.ad quarters of the army. 

3. Tile district under the rule of a captain (e. g, 
in Brazil). [ =Sp. capitanla ] 

i8ai .Sou THEY Lett, (1856) III. 255 Disputes and divisions 
between the great captaincies will be the next step. 

Captaineas (ktcpteucs). [f. Captain sb.y 
•KM8. Cf. capitainesse in sense 2 .] 

1. A female captain or commander. (Formerly 
frequent.) 

14^ Maro. Paston Lett. 502 II. 187, I had lever, .to be 
captensse here then at Caster. ^ 1581 Sidney Astr. 4- Steiia 
Ixxxviii, From my dear Captainnesse to run away. 1658 
UssHER Ann. vi. 354 A Company of woemcn whose Cap- 
taines.se was Archidamia. 1884 K. Burton Dahome 11 . 
75 note^ The capt.iinesscs of thf* life-guards. 

t 2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Obs. 
i6w Hoi land Lh>y xxxv. xxvi. 903 The rest of the fleete 
having lost their captainessc [pratoria nave amissa\ 

Captain Ge neral, captain-general. 

F. capitain gcWralf Sp. capitan general ] Chief 
commander of a force ; commander-in-chief of an 
army {ybs. in Kng. use). Also the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 

i$i^Summ. Terouant voRtL Ant. I. 317 The Lord Pont 
Deremy, capeteyn generall. s6o6 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. 11. iii. 
279 Honour'd Captaine Generali of the Grecian Arniie, 
Agamemnon, x^ Proclam. 30 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. No, 
4503A John Dulce of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. X777 y/AXsos Phihp It 1x8391 159 The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province. 1809 Wel- 
lington Let. in Gurw. Disp. V.^ 3 Appointing me one of 
the Captains General of the Spanisn armies. 1845 Darm in 
Voy. Nat. 1.(1879) 3 It is here the governors and captain- 
generals of the islands have been buried. 

Ca’ptainleCfl, a. Without a captain. 

xs86 Warner Alb. Eng. iii. xix. (R.) But captainless Con- 
fusedly they dealt. 1798 Southey Joan of Arc viii. 587 (R.) 
All captainlesiL 111 marshalled. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. 
Pampk. i. 43 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outcast ' soldiers '..must needs become banditti 

Captain -lieutenant. A military officer 
who commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tain's rank, and lieutenant s pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) 

m 16^ Cromwell in Rushw. Hist. Cell. iii. II. 078 My 
captain- lieutenant slew him. i7[4S Observ. Cone. Navy 48 
In the Army there ore Captain-Lieutenants whose Commis- 
sions are superiour to all other laeutenonts and inferiour 
to Captains. 1770 Davies in Phil. Tram. LX. 187 Tho. 
Davies. Captain Lieutenant of Artillery. ri88o Grant 
Hist, India 1 . Ivi. 289/2 Captain-lieutenant Clark.. was 
struck on the breast by a spent boll. 
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t Ca'ptalalj, «. Oh. Befitting a captain. 
1897 J. Payne Royal Exeh. 34 Endowed wth courraga 
and Capuynely knowlege. 

Gaptain-pasha: see Capitan. 
tCa'ptamry. Obs. Also 6 oa.pitAn^, -ery. 
[ad. ¥. capitaineriet in med.L. eapitantria (Matt. 
Paris) : see Captaxn sb. and -BT.J 
The office of captain, captaincy ; a district under 
a captain. 

XS38 Bellenden Cron. Scot. I. 276 The king of Pichtis . . 

? roinittit . to geif the capitaniy 01 Camelon to him. c xjSg 
.INDESAY (Pitscottiei Chron.Scet.(viziI\ 51 Under the Cap- 
tainry and Government of James Hamilton. 1577 Holin- 
M\^\iChroH. Irel. an. i568(K.) Fearing that their c.iLpteiiiries 
should be taken away, vfia tr. BusekingeSyst. Geog. 111 . 
40 The capitanery of Luggams. 1998 Morse Amer, Geog, 
749 The x8 captaiiiries, into which this country is divided. 

Ca*pt^nahip. [f. Captain /A. 4- -ship.] 

1 . lie office, position, authority or rank of a 
captain ; cornmandership ; Icader^ip. 

CX48S A'ne. Chreu. (Camd Soc.) 70 To dyscharge hym 
[Gipteyn of Cajeys] of the captcynsnyppe. X4M Act 11 
Hen. yllt xxxiii. H 25 The Caplainshippe of the Castell of 
Aberwsto^h. 154s Uoaix Erasm. Ap^pE 234 a, He was 
putie from the capitaineship of a compaignie of honiemen. 
1843 PHYNNE/’iHatfr 11. 63 The Lark of Warwick was 
elected to the Captainship of Calice. S7U Carte Hist, 
h.ng. III. 223 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. x8ai 
W, Spaidi.nu Itah 4 It. I si. II. 150 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..then under the captain- 
ship of Lando, a German. 

2. The dignity or personality of a captain. 
humorous \ cf. lordship. 

x8xx Barney Ram Alley in Hazl. Dodsley X. 324 Is this 
the httext place Your captainship can find to pufT in? 1812 
Chapman Widowes T. in Dodsley (1760) VI. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther. cxSiy 
Tales 4 .Sh. VI. 154, 1 advise your lordship, your captain- 
ship, and your besiegership. 

3. A district under the rule of a captain. 

[transl. Sp. & Pg. capitania.] 

x88oMorden Geog. (1685) 258 The Portugueses enjoy 

. . the Captainships of Para, etc. xSag Waterton Wami. 
. 9 , Amer. 11. ii. 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 

4. Skill in performing the part of captain or 
le.ider, 'skill in the military trade’ (J.\ 
x8o8 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iii. xiii 8 'Hie itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship. 

II Captal. Obs. [Pr. L. eapi/dl-is.] An old 
title of rank in the south of France ^ chief, captain, 
as in the famed Captaldo Buck, here referred to ; 

159a Wyrley Artnofie 159 Truth and courage bold That 
Chandos, and the Captall true did hold. 

tCa'ptate, V. Obs. [f. L. captdt- ppl. stem 
of capture to catch at, freq. of caphe to talic, seize.] 
trans. To catch at, strive to obtain, seek after. 
x6j8^ Hobbes Thucyd. 1. xxii. w/r, [They] recited their 
histories to capt.'ite glory. ^ 1859 Gauoen Tears Church 255 
(D.) Condescending oft . . in order to captute the love and 
civil favour of people. 1871 True Non-Con/. Pref., I do not 
captate the empty praise of an affected modeKty, 

Captation (kd^pt^-J^n). [a. L. captdtion-em, 
n. of action f. captd-ro (see prec.) ; cf. F. captation.] 
A catching at, an endeavour to get, esp. by address 
or art ; the making of ad captandum appeals. 

1M3 Skelton Carl, Laurel 615 With proper captacyouns 
of benevolence. 1613 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3\ Captation, 
orocuring, purchasing. x6a8 Bp. Hall Quo ¥adis xv. 700 
Neuer generation w.'is so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of wils (tf. L. captatio testamentif amongst their 
owne. or of soules amongst strangers. Eikon Bos. 107 
Popular captations which Rome men u.se in their speeches. 
18^ Blount Glossogr., Captation, subtilty to get favour, 
a cunning endeavor to get a thing. 2893 Daily Neios 28 
July 4/7 To induce candidates to rely, .less on the arts of 
political captation. 

tCapte. Obs. [ad. L. capt-us taking, com- 
prehension, capacity, f. capt- ppl. stem of cap-fre 
to take.] Capacity, comprehension. 

154a Udall F.rasm. Apoph.rnf, 23 b, Heipe the weake 
and tendre captc of the vnleamcd reader. Ibid. 321 b, A 
mery conceipte to those that are of capte to take it. 
Caption (kx'pjan). Also 4 oapoioun. [ad. L. 
capttdH'em taking, f. capN ppl. stem of capire to 
take. Cf. OF. capeion, •lion.] 

1. Taking, catching, seizure, capture, new rare. 
138* Wyclip 2 Peter ii. xa Bcestes, kyndeli in to capeioun 
( Vulg. in caMionem\ or takinge. x6fo Sess. Admir. 18 Feb. 
in Bcawes Lex M treat. 238 A caption in order to on a^udi- 
cation. 1889 Treaty in Magens Insurances (i755> Ii. 47X 
Ship 1 present at the Caption. 18x3 Monthly Mag. X XX V I . 
14 To handle is to exercise the instrument of caption. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 3 June i6/i {Advt.) Mineral water . . on im- 
proved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided. 

b. Law. Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process, {esp. in Scotch law.) 

X609 Skene Reg. May. Table. 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of one debtour. 1835 Pacitt Christian!^. 111. 
(1636) 35 Letters of Caption sent forth iwainst the said IW 
bend. i9oa J. Chambbrlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 11. iii. x. (1743) 
434 The last step. .» called a caption, which is a warrant to 
seize the debtors person. 1739 Col, Rec. Penn. IV. aox Y* 
Day and Cause of his Caption and Detention. 18a . S^tt 
Rob Roy Introd., Sentenced by letters of homing and cap- 
tion. iB«7 New Month. Mag. XLVIl. 310 The caption of 
some of tne most violent appeased the riot. 

1 2. The action of cavilling or taking exception ; 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captions aigu- 
ment ; a quibble, sophiam. (L. eaptio.) Obs. 

1805 Bacon Adv. Leamit^ 11. xiv. H 6. sS.The degenerxte 
and corr^ vse is for Caption and contradiction. i8aa-8a 
Heylin Cossmogr, Introd. (1674)0/1 Not to spend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. 1898 Fullkb Ch. Hist. ii. 
84 How cEuselesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Con- 
secration of Matthew Parker, a 1734 Noeth Lives 1 . 364 
He . . showing them the proclamatiun, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

3. Law. * That part of a legal instrument, as a 
commission, indictment, etc., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
executed* (Tomlins Law Viet. 1809 ). This ap- 
pears to be short for * cei lifleate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
‘ making or execution ’ of this certificate. 

1870 Blount La/w Diet, s v. Caption {faptid^ When a 
Commission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scribed to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Com- 
mission was executed, that is called the Caption. 1790 
Dallas Amer Law Rep. 1 . 131 The time from which they 
are bound : whether from the caption or from the inrolment 
of the r^gnizonce. x6x8 Cuuirx Digest V. 123 Uidest 
the caption of such fine be before one of the justices or 
barons. x888 J, Woodcock in Law Times LXXIX. a3yx 
A custonuiry tenaot. .must attend before the steward to be 
sworn to the caption. 

The foregoing is sometimes ei^loined as ' the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, commission, or indictment', whence 
comes . 

4. The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U. S.) 

x&fS Bartlett Diet. Amer., Caption ; This legal term is 
used in the newspapers where an Englishman would say 
title, head, or heading. x 8 S 4 bl' 8 (?• 1. JX. 24^1 [A 

review) having three works as the caption of the article. 
x868 Grosart Pahtuds Mem Introd. sx Prof. De Morgan 
. .delighting the readers of the Athenaeum with the treasures 
of his . . reading, under the caption, * A Budget of Paradoxes 
X879G. Prescott i>. Telephone tii A short article ..in., 
this journal under the caption * Galvanic Music '. 
Captiou (kse'pjas), a. Forms : 4, 6 oapoloua, 

5 -oyowa, 6 -tiiu, 7 -tiose, 6 - oaptioua. [ad. 
captieux or L. eaptios-us fallacious, sophistical, f. 
eaptiomem (see (Caption).] 

1. Apt to catch or take one in ; fitted to ensnare 
or perplex in argument ; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subtlety ; fallacious, sophistical. 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys 7 At Caimbrygge. .Where wyttys 
be manye ryhi capeyows And subtyl. xgie Palsgr. 307/1 
Capeious, crafty in wordes to take one in a trap, captieux. 
iSf^ Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 23a, Wnerfure they 
went vnto Icsus, & moued vnto hym this capeious question. 
1877 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . 111 31 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Questions. X784 Cowper Tirocinium 903 A captious 
question, sir, and yours is one, Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 1x3 By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other people, 
tb. Crafty. Obs. 

X990 SwiNBVRN Testaments 147 This former kinde of 
dbposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
pemth to be made in hope of gaine, and is therefore 
properlie teanned captious. x8o8 Topskll Serpents 779 
Spiders . . have given themselves . . to captious taking at 
advantage, watching and espying their prey. 

2. Apt to catch at faults or take exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. 

c 1380 Wycuf Serm. Sri. Wks. II 13 pcs wordis ben sopeli 
seid ajens alle capeious men. 2838 Cov erdalb N. T . Prol ., 
The world is captious, and many there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amend one. X98X Eden tr. Cortef 
Arte de Navigar Pref. ad fin.. Enemies to vertue & 
captious of other mens doinges. 164s Fuller Ch. Hist. 
Pref., To cut off all occasions of CaviTl from captious per- 
sons. 1804 Med. Jml. XII. 359 Tlie objections of the 
captious. xSfiK Trollofe Belton Est. vi. 60 He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. 

8 . In various nonce- uses, 
t a. Able to take in or contain, capacious. Ohs. 
xfei Shaks. AWs Well i. iii 208 Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Siue, I still poure in the waters of my loue And 
lacke not to loose still. 

fb. Alluring, taking, plausible. Ohs. 
x^ Sir P. Francis in AffW. (1867) II. 55 The proposition 
was captious, and if m.'ide at an earlier period, might have 
been listened to by some of us. 

0 . humorous. ? 

x8o8 W. Irving Knickerh. (1861) 134 Little captious short 
pipes, two inches in length, which, .could be stuck in one 
corner of the mouth. 

Captiously (kx p/asli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2.] 

In a c^tious manner. 

1339 Bible (Great) Luke xl 53 The la wears and the 
PharyMs began, .capciously to axke him many thynges. 
X563 87 Foxe^. 4 M. (1684) III. 239 Captiously asking 
often of Bradford a direct answer concerning Oaths, xfis? 

J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 
a saying is captiously taken and turned to another sense. 
iSxB J. & H. Smith ReJ. Addr. x. (1873) 06 OMections .. 
captiously urged, i860 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. 
xxiii. (1878) 415 The father . . hod been behaving captiously 
and unjustly to his son. 

Captiouanesfl (ks p/asn^s). [f. as prec. 4 
-NKH8.1 C'aptious quality or disposition. 

XS 48 Udall, etc. Kreum. Par. Luke (1548) 71 a, The mali- 
cious capeiousnesse of the Pharisees and or the Scribes 1884 
H. More Myst, Iniq, 101 Who put questions, .for captious- 
ness, contention and a conceited nope of puzsling him. 
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OAPTUBX. 


CAPTIVABI.Z. 

1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 74 r 5 The capli«>ii«nesii of old 
B^e. 1861 Sat Rtt\ 30 Nov. 562 (HeJ !»oinetiines pii:ihes 
hi» criticism to the length of captiousiiesu. 
f CAptiTObl 6 | a. Ohs. mre—K [f. Captive v. 
>^•ABLE.J That can betaken captive. 

1675 H. M uNJt ill K. Ward I.i/ieiijio) U44 If we find our 
selves Captivable by them 

f Capti^vanca. Also -aunoe. Obs. rare, 
[f. K captiver to Captive + -anck.] —Capti va- 
tic >m, Cai»tivitv. 

1596 Spknsku KQ. Ill VII. 45 That woAilI squyre Whom 
be had reskc\tcd from captivaiinre, Ibiit v. vi 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discourse of 
hiH captivaiicc sad 

Captivate \ kre-ptiw't), v, [f. late L. captJvat- 
ppl. stem of captivdre to lake captive, f. captivus 
CArnvK ; cf. p. captiver and C'ArriVK v ] 

+1. trans. To make captive, lake prisoner, cap- 
ture. Obs.iM at\h. 

CI5S5 Harp-shki-d Dtifarce Hen, P'/// (1878) x86 The Em- 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. 1641 J. Jack- 
sun 7'rt/e /ivanff, 7’. 111. 309 Cnesus .. when he wa.s cap- 
tivated by C>rUH. 1768 C. Kkati-v Two Alonihs' J our it 
'J'he Indians, killed and captivated all. 1706 Muhsk Amor, 
(/•■'og. 1. 428 'I'liey were mostly taken or uestroyed by the 
enemy, and their .seamen captivated. i8a5 JouathaHr 

III . 86 The British, .captured or captivated four successive 
pat roles. 

fb. To capture, secure, hold captive (^animals 
and things^. Obs. 

1595 LoLTtne III. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners. Shall all 
he captivated with this hand. 1613 Pukciias Ftigr. 1 . 
VI. I. 466 Another captiv’ateth his Icggcs with a Hope. 
.696 Thyon Mhc. i. 6 There this dark lunuus Spirit is hid 
or captivated. 

1 2. Jig. 'I'o make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, xubjiigate (the mind, mental attri- 
butes, etc.) Const, to, Obs. exc. as passing into 3 . 

c X5a6 Ekith DisAnt. 1 18 I.ct us ever cap- 

tivate our reason unto that. 1603 Elorio Montxigm 
i8g, 1 optivatc more easily iny conceits under the aitc- 
turitie ot .'Micicnt upiiiiuii'i. 1611 Bibi.r TteJ\ 116 They 
that are wise, had rather haiie their ludgements at libertie 
ill difTt-rences of readings, then to be captiuutrd to one. 
1698 Norhi.s Tract. Diu, 11707; IV. 269 'I’lial requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Oljedience of Faith. 183B 
j. Haiakv 111 Life i6j Lord, sulxlue me to thyself; 

captivate me to thyself. 

3. esp. * '1 o overpower with excellence * (J.^ : to 
enthrall with charm or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fa.scinate, enamour, enchant, chann. 

133s CovKHUAi.K 'Judith xvi. 9 llir bewtye captyuated his 
niyjidc. xS9abHAKS. Ven, it aSx This 1 do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair biccder that is standing by. 1(65 Buylk 
Ouas. Rejl. vi. x. iR.) Prince.H.s&s. . who captivate by proxy. 
1713 Addison L'/ian/idoi No. 11 1 Wisdom, so captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himself up to her. 1768 
BbATTiR Minstr. 11. xxxvi. Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng. 18x4 Scorr It'^azi. xiv^ The sort of beauty 
or merit, which captivates a romantic iinagination in early 
youth. i8a8 LVIskakm CAas. /, 1 . v. ga A tale .. to cap- 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation. 

t Ca'ptivate, ///• a. Obs. Also 6 7 -at. [ad. 

h. cap/tvdLus : sc-e prec.] *= Captivated. Hence 
t Oa'ptlVAtely in c.tptive condition or form. 

1536 f. Mkvwood Spider it F. Ixxiii. xa Before nor since 
my suffrance captiuatlie. 1581 J. Bkll H addon e Anew. 
Lhor. 137 h, It IS bond, servile and Hltogriher captivate. 
1391 Shaks. 1 fien, F/, v. iii. 107 'lush, women hauc bene 
ciptiuate ere now s6xo Holland Camden s Brit. 1. 347 
That Arke In B.-tiaims temple Captivate. 1671 7'rue Non^ 
Con/. 437 His M.'tjcstie. .was .so possessed and captivat by 
a design. 

Ca'ptiTratedi ///. A. [f. prcc. vb. -i- - ed.] Made 
captive, enthralled. 

lOai Mollr Camerar. Liv. Libr. Dcd., I'his captiuated 
and exhausted Kingdonie. >6316 Ekati.y Ctavis Myst. xiii. 
183 To relea.se your long captivated attention. 169* South 
13 Serm. ^1697) I. 394 'I'he Victorious Philisuncs were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. X7W Bfawfs Lex Mercat. 
(1753) 213 'i'he Captor must exhibit all the .. captivated 
mariners to be examined. Afod. A c.'iplivated admirer. 

Captivater, obs. f. Captivatob. 
CaptivfttililfChac'ptiv^itiQ), vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Captivate. 

x6a3 Hart Arraigmm. Ur. Dcd., The captivating of the 
French King. 1639 PaaiiaoN Creed (1839) 354 By captivat- 
ing he ascended. 

Ca'ptiTatingy ppb. a. That captivates, takes 
captive, or enthrafu. (See the vb.) 

1875 H. Morr in R. Ward Z^^fxyio) 344 The Captivating 
Desires of the Animal Life. 1690 Baxtrr Kingd. Christ 

i. (169X) 6 Their Persecuting, Captivating .. Enemies. 
a syii Krn Hymnoth. Poet. Wka. 1731 III. 2x3 When cap- 
tivating Death he captive led. 177A Wilkrs Corr. (1805) 

IV. 109 Mrs. Garrick is .. the most activating of the 
whole circle. 1868 Frrrman Norm, Con^. (1^7^) IL viii. 319 
l*he tale is one of the most captivating m the whole range 
of monastic history. 

Hence On’ptiTatinglj euhf. 

186s Temple Bar 111 . 533 The child is captivatingly 
modelled. s86^ E. C. Clayton Queens of Sang II. 326 
Never did she sing or act more captivat ingfy. 
Captivation (keptiv^i'Jdn). [ad. L. captwd* 
tidn-em^ n. of action f. capttvdre to CAFTlVATfi.] 

1. The action of taking or holding captive ; the 
fact or state of being taken or held captive ; now 
only Jiz.^ of the attention, mind, fancy, afTectioni . 

i6so Hbaley . 9 /. As^. City 1/ God 71s In the seaveatith 
ycare after their captivation they (i.e. Jews] rotumed homes 


a 18^ Rp. Hall Rem. IVks. (x66o) az No small of oar 
servitude lyes in the captivation of our understanaing. 1751 
J0HN.S0N Kambl. No. 147 P 5 by some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous, .and opened the re- 
served. 1888 Hoi.mr Lfr H. Godjrey xxiv. 139 It was a 
case of mutual captivation 1878 C. Si'a n ford Symb. Christ 
49 They arc bound, not in captivity, but in captivation. 

2 . A captivating influence, a fascination. 
i8a4 Scott St. Rtman*s xviii, Ixidy Penelope thrhw out 
the capti\ations of her wit. 

Captivative (ka‘ pti\Yitiv), a. [f. I,, captivat- 
(see above) -f- -IVE.J Pitted or tending to capti- 
vate. 

177a J. Ross Winterdine Rocks ^2 Tlie warbling tenants 
of the Grove, Which captivative trill the voice of love. 

Captivator (kseptiv^itaj). In 7 also -er- 
[f. Caitivatk V + -OK.J One who captivates. 

i6sx Baxti'r Inf. Bapt. 15 1 Captivatersof the best of their 
Brethren. 1690 — Ktngd. Christ ii. (1691)41 Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater. i86a F. Hail Uimiu Philos. 
Syst. 63 Nature is both the captivator and the cnuincipatur 
of the soul. 

Captive (kx ptiv), a. and sb. Also 4-5 oap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yue. [a. K. captij -iW, ad. I.. 
captiv-us taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. capt-us 
taken: see -ivK. Cf. Caitiff.] 

A adj. ^In early use. and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb. are hardly separable.) 

1 . Taken piisoner in war, or by force; kept in 
confinement or bondage. 

c 1374 CiiAUCfcR Troy/ns in. 333 .Stocked in prison , . 
Captive to crticll king Agamemnon. 1 43 4 Coveruale Ezra 
X. 6 Put out froin the congreg.TCion ofthe cuptiue. 1611 
Bislb 3 Afaic. viii. to 'J'o make so much money of the cap* 
tine Icwe.s. a s7oo Drvdrn Pal. tfr An. 1. 511 Nor hopes 
the captive lord nis hbeity. 1853 H. Reed Lect. Fng. Lit, 
iv. (187S) 138 Kings wcic captive in England's capital. 

b. itattsf Said o! animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e. g. a captn»e lark ; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon. 

o. ’1 0 leculf lake, kohl captive : porh. this was 
orig. the sb , as in to take prisoner, but it remains 
unchanged in the pL 

[1383 VVyc'lik 2 Ckron. xxx. 9 Their loidhthat hem laddyn 
caityf.] 1335 CuVERDALC Jrr. xxii. ti In the place, where 
vnto he is capt>ue. 1575 Lanl'iiam / et 11871 132 M.any 
led c.'iptiue for triumph. 16x1 Biulg Hen. xiv. 14 His brother 
was taken captiue. 1806 A. Knox Rem. L 33 Tcnipt.itions 
by which we were led captive. XM4 GrsiAF.soN bound. 
Death 1. (cd 1)4 Setting free ihc waters they had held captive. 

2 Jig. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. i. 80 My Womans heart, 
Grossely grew captiue to his honey words. s6oi — All's 
Well V. iii. 17 Whose v orus all earcs took captiue. 

8 . Of or belonging to a captive. 
iS9oSrENSFR /'.(). I. v 11. 49 That he iny captive languor 
should redeeme. 1871 lAiuion Samson 1603, 1 sorrowed at 
his aipiive state. 

II 4. Used for Caitiff a or sb. 

1634 Malory's Arthur (1816) IL 239, I am the most wretch 
and captive of the world. 

B. sb. 

1 . A jicrson taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages ; one taken and held in confinement. 

? a 1400 Alorte A rth. 1580 To coinone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 1494 Fabyan iv. Ixvii. 45 To be a 
Captyiie or a prysoner to y* Romaynea. s8is Bibi.r Dan. 
ii. 25 A man of the captiucs of ludah. 17x3 Young Force 
Relig. I. (Z757) 53 Rut whither is the captive borne away, 
The ueauleous captive, from the chcarful day? 
fg. C1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixvi, And captiue -good at- 
tending Capiaine ill. 

b. Iransf. Said of an animal or thing. 
x%wQ Hoyle s Games I mpr. 313 He [a piece at draughts] 
becomes king and is crowned by placing one of the captives 
upon him. 1885 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3 'a The balloon coro- 
nmtee at Chatham is only busy with * captives’. 

2 . Jig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, or the like. 

173a Lansoowne Beauty bt Law(R.'S The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives Tost, and loves invok’d in vain. 

C. Comb, oaptive-like a. and adv, 

1383 T. Wat.son Poems Ixxiii. (Arb.) 109 The winged boy 
. .led him captiuclyke from all delight. 

Captive (kse ptiv), v. arch. [a. F. captive r 
(15th c. ) L. captivate, f. captixhus Captive a. 

In very common use in i6-i8thc.; rare in X9th. Orig. 
pronounced captrve, as still in Milton ; hut captive, used 
by Shaks., and frequent in 17th c., alone survives.] 

To take captive, bring into captivity: a. lit. 

CX4W Lydg. Afin. Poems (1840) 38 Thei hym captived, 
wherry he was y-lore 13^ H. Clapuam Bri^e Bible 1. 
ox Tiglath Pilceser had before tyme captived them [the 
Israelites], 1399 Shaks. Hen. P', 11. iv. 55 When Cressy 
battel I fatally was strucke. And all our princes captiu’cL 
X70R C. Mathkr Afagn. Chr, 11. 11852) App 317 Th^ butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. 1738 Bubke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 184a L 8 And their inMbitants 
slaughtered, and captived. i8s8 W. 1 'aylor Surv, Germ, 
Poetry 1 . jooThusnclda has been captived by the Romans. 

b. Jig. To captivate, enthrall (the understanding, 
reason, afTections, will, etc.). 

I5a8 More Heresyes 1 Wks. 160/1 To cimtiae and sub- 
dewe cure vnderstandyng. i^y J. Bell H addon's Anew. 
Osor. 143 b, Freewill being captived hath no power to worke 
anything but sinne. 01595 Southwell Peteds CompL, 
O women I woe to men ; traps for their falls. .Esuth’s neces- 
sary His, captivhig thralls, e 1805 Rowley Birth Mert. 11. 
ii. 305 That face . . Captiv’d my senses. 1840 Bavtwick 
Bps, ii. Byb, C^tiviug them with nutnyfold cere- 


' monies, c tywo Prior (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives all. 1781 Churchill 
Rosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear. 

Hence Oa ptlved ppl. a., Oa'ptiving ppl. a , etc. 
139s Hobsry Tirav. ^18571 x6a To by and redenie divers., 
of those captived people. 1598 .Spenskr F, Q. iii. i. r But 
the captiv'cl Acrasla he sent . . a nigher way. 1613 Punt has 
Pilgr. 1 . 1. xvii. 70 1 ‘he Philistins plated the Captived Arke 
in Dagon's I'empfe. 1871 M ili on Samson 33. 1714 Ramsay 
Tea,t. Afise. 1 1233 • 1 1 r 35 M y capliv'd fancy. 17^ Aiontlily 
Alag. VI. 99 '1 ne captived king Zedekiah. 

t Ca’ptivement. Obs. rare [f.CAPTTVRv. 
+ -MKNT. or a. obs. 1 *. capiivcment, f. captiver.} 
A taking captive, captivity. 

1714 ‘Nkstok Ironside’ (trig. Canto Spenser xxv. And 
exH'd the Pain of her .sad Captivcinent. 

t Captiver. Obs. [I. Capuve v. + -ek.] One 
who takes captive ; a caplor. 

1613 Fokbks i)M Rr7>. 3CK> The captiuen are captiued. 
1840 Fi atly Reinotds in Fuller Abel Reaiv. 1x867; 

Without captiver both are captive led. 

Captivity (ki^ti vlti). Also 4 (onptyuide), 
4-6 ouptyuyte, o- 7 oaptiuitie. [perh. a. ¥, 
captivitCy ad. L. captivitas, -tdtem, f. captiv-us 
captive. The OF. was ihctivctc'. as Littr^ has 
captiviH only from 15th c., llic ME. may have been 
direct ad. Lat ] 

1 . The condition of a captive ; ^le state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueior; some- 
times spec, that of the Jews at Babylon. 

^13x5 E. E. Alitt. P. B. i6ia pat ca^i waiy in he cap- 
tyuide in cuntre of lues. 1:1380 Wvclif IP'ickct 1x8281 a 
'They shall fall . into captyvyie manye dayeji. 1480 Caxton 
Chron hng ccliv. 328 There were many cri.stcn men. put 
in caj>tyuyie. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. P'1, iv. v. 13 To set him 
free irom nis Captiuitie. i6m Std i ingfl. (tiHg. hiu r. i. vi, 

§ 8 How durst Ezra, after the Captivity, profane so sarred 
a thing? 1794SULIIVAN P^tezii A at 11 . 2^8 Their several 
C.Tptivitics, dispersions, and desolations, i860 Pusfy A/in. 
Ptoph. 135 A captivity implies a removal of the inhahitantb. 
b. of a captive animal. 

*774 nsM A'at Hist. V, 305 A malicious joy in these 
call-hirds to bring the wild ones into the same state of cap- 
tivity. 

2 . The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. 

* 53 ® Starkey bug land 31 Wysc conscyl may at the lest. . 
restore lhew>l out of such rapty vyte. issa.Anr. Hamilion 
Catech. <1884) 38 '1 he misciable cupiivitie nf the devil 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. f 13 DiSLipIes do owe unto masterii 
. not an absolute resignation or perj>eru.il captivity. 1811 
Bibi.r a ( or. x. 5 Blinking into c.iptiuilic euei-y thought to 
the obedience of Christ. X651 Hoitiu-s Leviath. in xxxii. 
xy6 Hy the captivity of our understanding is. .meant a Sub*' 
luivsion .of the Will to Obedience. 17x4 Addison Cato lit, 
i. (L.) ’I'he .stinng, the bra\e, the \irtuoub, the wim: Sink in 
the soft captivity together. 

t 3 . 'I'hosc who arc in caplivity; captives col- 
lectively. (A Hebraism.) Obs. I'o lead laptivity 
captive : a Scriptural phrase used in Judges v. li, 
I's. Ixviii. 19 in the sense of ‘lead oft one's captives 
in triumph ’ ; but often taken (after Eph. iv. 8) in 
the sense ' to lead away into captivity those who 
ha\e held others in bondage*. 

15x8 Tindai-b Eph iv. 8 He is gone vp an hyc, and hath 
Ifdde cuptivitie captive [Wm i if, ledde caitiftc caitif]. 1597 
Hooki-k Ecil. Pol, V. Ixxviii §9 He led captivity captive. 
i6xz Bible Jndg. v. xz la:adc thy captiutie captiue, thou 
sonne of Abiiioam [*|b Wyclif, Tak thi chaytyues ; 138I 
thi prisoneris; i535Q)\ekd. Catch hem y‘ catched thee, 
thou .son of Abinoam], — Dan. vi. \ \ I'hat Daniel which 
is of the capliuity of the children of ludah. _ 1687 Milton 
P. L. X t88 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire. 

Captor (kse'ptJi, -oj). [a. L. captor, agent-n. 

f. cap-fre to take (see Capture) : cf. F. capteur.} 

1 . One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize ; 
spec, (in i8lh c.) one who makes a ca^iture at sea. 

16B8 Miecr Gt. Fr. Diet , Captor, celui qui a fait la prise. 
171a Act to Anne xxvi. Ii 113 Her ^Majesty’s Declaiation 
made in favour of tlic Captors of prizes. lyxx Capt Ogle 
in Land. Gam. No. 6 (k^i/3, 1 being Captor, was disqualified. 
1733 Macfns Insurances I. 487 Before the Ship or Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor. 1803 Souihey Madoc in 
Ast. xviii, Ririd ..Close on the captors, with avenging 
sword. Follow'd right on. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens. 

t 2 . A censor. {,Ci. captioni) Sc, Obs, 

1648 Row Hist. Kirk (1849) 186 lliere were captors ap- 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers utterco. 

CaptreSB (kae'ptres). rare, [f. Cai*tou+-E 8S.] 
A female captor. 

1867 Pall At all G. ax Feb. 3 He has followed his captress 
with heavy heart and sickly smile. 

Capturable (kse-ptiur&b’l), a, [f. Capture V. 

+ -ABLE.] Capable of being captured. 

1865 Carlyle Frsdk.Gt. IX. xx. iii. 36 Breslau capturable.' 
1878 Tinsley's Mag. XIK. FE9 Lest capturable than the 
sloping weasel. 

Capture (kae-ptiuj), sb, [a. F. capture (16th c. 
in Littr^), ad. L. captura taking, seizing, f. capi- 
ppl. stem of cap-ire to take : see -ure.] 

1. I'he fact of seizing or taking forcibly, or b/ 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken ; catch- 
ing ; seizure; arrest ; esp, the seizing as a prize. 

iSfi-a in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 957* RemUsion to John 
Lansone. . for hie capture and apprehension. 1811 Cotgr., 
Capture, a capture or taking. 1713 Guardian No. 139 
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CAPTURE. 


CAB. 


Mng concerned in sevcnl' captures, he brought home with 
hm an estate of about twelve thousand pounds. sAas £l> 
PHINSTONB Hut. Ind, II. 197 After Akber's capture of 
Ahmednagar. itfS Arnould Mar, Insur, u866; il. 111. ii. 
706 Ca^re is the forcible taking of a ship, etc, in time of 
war, with a view to appropriating it os prize. 1873 Morlcy 
Kousttau 11. 194 The primitive Ubages of., mairiages by 
capture, purchase, and the rest. 

2 . The prize, prey, or booty so taken. 

1706 ill Pifii.ui*s. 1730 bKAwas Lex Mercat, (1753) aij 
It u allowable to bring a dubious capture into port. 177$ 
Johnson West, Isl. Wks. X. 390 Produces a plentiful capture 
of herringt. Mod. He had been butterliy-h unting, and 
now exhibited his captures. 

Ca;ptlir6, V, [f. Ji.ec. sb. : cf. F. capture-r. 
Not in Joimson 1755-7.^ ; replaces Caitivk v.] 
trans. To make a capture of; to take prisoner; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to stbe 
as a prize in war. 

1795 SouTHLV Joan of Arc iii. 131 His bravest Chiefs Or 
slain or captured. 1814 Wxllinoton Let, in Gurw. Ditp. 
XII. 8 'J'he value of the property so captured. 1850 PRKS- 
coTT Peru II. r75 'I'o disperse the enemy, and, if passible, 
to capture their leader. 1879 Lubbock Sci, Lect, i. 5 To 
capture small aquatic animals. 

Jtg. 1873 Hi ack /V. Thule jcviii. a8i As if women were to 
be captuied by millinery! z8Ba Hi.vbualk Carjietd 4 
Educ. 1.60 He took great pleasure in 'capturing iMya', as 
he ( ailed it. 

Hence Ca ptured///, a. ; Ca pturing ///. < 1 ., etc. 
*795 W'V Joan of A rc \ 1. 168 Of every captured town 
tlic keys Kestoie. i8so Hoyles Cesmes Imp*. 357 Should 
all the Ciipturrd pieces not be taken otT the board. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Lug'. IV. 240 The English .. turned the 
captured gun*, against the shore. sSoo Lo. SrKNci.u in 
Nicol.is Disp. Aie/ion 11845) IV. 92^ note. The capturing 
^»quadr«>u. 1864 Morniug Star 2 I'eb., 'I'he capturing of 
vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 

Cftpturcr (,kae-piifir3j . One who captures. 
x8ao Hoyle's Canics hnpr 357 The capturer in that case 
is forfeited or huffed. s8a9 j. Knapi* Jrnl. Sat. 149 A 
very skilful capiuier of tiiese animals. 1884 O'Donovan 
Story 0/ Mtrv 1 17 Tlie capturer of Schaniyl. 

Captyhowse, obs. var. oi Cavahos. 

!l Capuocio (kapwttp). Obs, ran. [a. It. 
eappuccio \fapuccio in Florio).] -Caphohe. 

*598 Si'EN.shR F. (J. III. xii. 1(1 111 a discolour'd cote of 
Btraunge disgiiysc, 'i hat at his backca brode capuccio had. 

Capnohe (kap« /. kap// ij ). Also 7 oapuoh, 
-uoe, oappuoe. Sec also Capouch. [a. K. capuche 
(also capuce), ad. It. cappuccio Sp. capucho)^ 
augm. of cappa : see Cap, Capk.] The hootl of a 
cloak ; spec, that ol the Ca|)iichiii monks. 

<11600 Aberdeen RegesUr (Jam.) Ane sic (i c, say] ca- 
piiM^hc. 1611 CuK.K., Cabuchon, a Camichc; .a Monks 
i'owle, or Hood . .also, the hood of a rloake. i6s8 Clevr* I 
1 AND Rustick Ramp. Wks. (1687) 424 His Hood or Capurh 
(which was a part of the Cloak . . and served to cover the 
Head). 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. 11. 46 He put his 
Cappuce or Cowlc upon his head. X7a6 Cavallifr Mem. 

I. 49 Nothing else wxs to be seen there hut Cassa'ks and 
Capuches. 1843 J am es Forest Days ( 1847 ) *”5 A jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with hiH capuche thrown back. 

Hence Gapu'ohed <2., hooded. 

X646 SirT. Bkuwnr Pseud F.p. v. iii. 236 They are differ- 
eiitly cucullatcd or capuched upon the head and backe. 
1650 Biounf Glossogr.y Capuched ^ hooded. 


Capucllin (kse-pi/ 7 ljin, kivpr/Jr n), sb. (and a/- 
irib.) Also -ine. [a. i6ih c. b'. capuchin (now 
capucin)^ ad. It. capuccino^ f. capuccio^ capuche 
hood : see above.] 

1 . A friar of the order of St. Francis, of the new 
rule of 152S. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 153.^, and contirmed to 
them by Tope Clement VH. in 1528. 

XS99 Maks I ON .Vcri. Villauie i. ii. 178 When impropriat 
gentles will turn Cipiichiiic. 2603 Up. Ham. Serm. v. 5 
More strict and l.a^iichin-likc. i7xa ir. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1. 163 The inventiun of Fii.'ir Auge tlie Capuchin. 1771 
Smomett Humph, Cl. djRs' I. 03/2 He .. traversed . . 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1B76 Bancroft 
Hist. (j. S. 11. xl. 494 The Capuchin inission.iry. 

2 . * A female ji^arracnt, consisting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
fii.'irs; whence its name ' (J.). 

(1706 Ir. Ctess D'Auho^'s Trav. 5 Wrapping up their 
Heads in their Hooded-Gowns, they seemed tu me to be 
Thieves disguised in Capuchins.] 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1775 HI. 79 The young lady had on her hat 
and capuchin. 17M — Conent Card. Jrnl, 9 May, With- 
in my memory the ladies . . covered their lovely necks 
with a Claak; this was exchanged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by tlie petorine, the pelorine by the 
' B by tlie capuchinc, which hath now 


neckatee, the neckatce i ^ 
stood its ground a long time. 
L 377- 

D. -Capuche, hood. 
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9834 PlanchA Brit, Costume 329 In. . 1759 we find a sue* 
ecssor to the hood in the capuchin. 1887 Comk, Mag, 
Mar a66 Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging 
midway down the back, is the uncouth capuchin. 

3 . A plant, Impatiens, 

1756 P. BkowNB Jamaica w The Capiichine or Balsa- 
mine [Impatiens]. .introduced to Jamaica many years ago, 

4 . Capuohiu monkey, an American monkey 
(Cebus capucinus) with black hair at the back of 
the head, looking something like a cowl ; Oapu- 
ohin pigeon, a sub-variety of the Jacobin pigeon, 
with a range of inverted feathers on the back of 
the head, suggesting a cowl or hood. 


*785 .J- E- Smith tn Leimre Ho, (1883) June jss/a Th« 
Capuchin monkey , . whuae horrid ycUings are uitolarabla 
to the ears. i8s5 H. Smcmcrs Priue. Psychol (1879) 1. 1. 1. 
II I'he moveuieutb of the little Capuchin monkey, sfsg 
Owen Shot. 4> Teeth 300 Capucin-uionkey yCebuth 
1735 J. Mooae Columb in i'egetmeier Pigeout xvL (1867) 
146 Under the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes to a 
breed which u evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacubine. 

5 . Ottpuchin'a beard, a variety of endive used 
for salad ; Oapuohino oapers, see Capkk sb.^ 3. 

1861 Dllamer Kiieh. Card, in Barbe dc Capucin, or 
Capuchin’s Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
duiiiig winter and early spring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

II CapnohoaL. Obs. [Fr. : aura, of capuche 
hood. 1 A hood ; a kind of head-dress. 

160A E. (». jy Acosta's Hist. Intltes iv. xii. 945 An earthen 
vesscll, like to . . a capuchon or hoode. 1613 K. C. Table 
Aiph, (cd. 31 Capuchon^ a hoode or coule. 1834 Planch^ 
Brit. Costume lao The capuchon, instead of being worn as 
a cowl, was Mimetimes twisted into a fanciful lorui and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modern toque. 

t Capu'oian, -u*ocian. Obs. » Capuchin. 

1597-8 Br. Hall vi. i. 198 And dieth like a starv'd 
Cappucien. 1645 Quari bs Sol Recant. 11. 9 T' abjure de- 
light, and turn Capucctan. 

II Capuci&e t^^ap/z.^i/n). Obs, [Fr. ; fern, of ca- 
pucin : see Cap. chin.] 

1 . 'I'he French name of the Tropseolum (majt/s 
and tniints) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nasturtium. Capucine capers : the 
pickled seeds of this plant. 

1693 1711 [sec Capfk sb. ' jk 1719 T.0NDON & WiSB Comp/, 
Card. I. 289 Violet Capucins, or NaKturccs Cainamils. 

2. 'Fhc dark orange colour of these flowers. 

1791 Hamilton Bertkollefs Dyeing II. ii. 35a To make 
these colours incline to nior-dord and capucine. 

Capul^l, obs. form of Caple, horse. 

CMUlet (kae‘pi//l( t). -Capelkt. 

iSa^Joiinbon aportsm. Cycl. 104 Capulet^ or Capped 
Hock. 

Ca*pulin. ‘ The Mexican Cherry* (Webster). 
Cupun, obs. form of Capon. 

CapuBche, obs. Sc. form of C apuchb. 

II Caput (kac'put). [L. ; ^ head.] 

! 1 . Sometimes used in technical language instead 

of the vernacular * head * or * top * ; esp. in Ana/. 
In Hot. the peridium of certain tungi. 
t 2 . Short for Caput mortuum, q.v. 
t 3 . The former ruling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

17x6 Kenni< r in Monk 7 ,tfe Bentley (1833) I. 493 The 
Ca|jut, as tlicy call them, complain much of a breach of 
their pri vilege, that it wa.H not laid liefore them preparatory 
to its being Xud liefore the Senate. 1797 Cambridge Univ, 
Lai. 144 The vice-cliaiicclbjr, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of l.iws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of artii, and 
a nori-regent master of arts, form the caput. They are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 2893 Lamb A7<aa86o)i6 Vuur caputs, 
and heads of colleges care leb» than any body else. 1830 
Bh. Monk Life Bentley (1833' 1. 493 Tlie . . mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the Heads of Colleges. 

4 . Occas used in certain L. phrases in As/ron., 
etc., as Caput DiaconiSy i. e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco ; Caput Medusa^ the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Perseus ; also a species of fossil 
Pentacrinite ; caput radicis^ the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch^ Hen, F, Ixxxii, Irresolution, 
doth as Dreadfull rise As Caput Algol in Nativities. 

11 Ca-put mo rtuum. [L . ; - dead head.] 

1 1 . A death’s head, a skull. Obs. 

M R. F RMiCK Sorth. Mem. (1821) 153 Fancying .. he 
lived now in Ins grave, and every object a Caput Mortuum. 

2 Alch. anil Chem. The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, *good for notliing but to be flung away, 
all vertiie being extracted’ (WillU 1681). 

1641 French Distill, i. (i65i>4 Addc the Caput Mortuum^ 
of Viiri.iM, or Aqua foriia. R. Mathew Uni. Alh. 

9 89. 153 Take out the Retort with the Capud. 1741 Com pi 
Fam, Piece 1. 1. 80 Take, .the Caput Mortuusn of the Scull 
of a Man i Dram. 1794 Sullivan V^iav Nat. I. 135 Earth, 
or. .caput mortuum . . i« the last clement of all bodies which 
can be no farther altered by any art whatsoever. 

3 . Jig. Worthless residue. 

a 1722 Ken Edmund PocL Wks. 2721 II, 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin engage, God has the Ceibut 
Mortuum of his Age. x8ta Examiner 5 Oct. 633/2 The 
cabut mortuum of the Addington adininistration. 

M. Fairbairn - in Contemp. iPru. June 224 Ihe Pietists., 
hailed it os the caput mortuum of the speculative school. 

Capybara (kippiba ri). Also caplbara. [A 
native name in Brazil.] The largest extant rodent 
quadruped {Hydrocharus Capyhara\ nearly allied 
to the Guinea-pig ; it lives about the rivers of 
tropical S. America. Cf. Cabiai. 

1774 Golosm. Nat, Hist. (1869) 1. iii iii. 350 The capi- 
hara resembles a hog of about two years old . . Some natu- 
ralists have culled it the water-hog. 2849 Sk, Nat. Hist , 
Mammalia IV. 255 The food of the capybara consists ex- 
clusivcW of grass and vegetables, as water-melons, gourds, 
etc. 1^ Im. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav, II. xvui. x68 A 
herd of capybaras which waa crossing the river. 

Oapy- : see Cafi-. 

Capyl, obs. form of Caple, horse. 


f Ca*pyoil09 Obs, [C L. eap-tre to take.] 

-Capable. 

4'i43o Lvoa LyfourLmdyo xIy. U. (Caxtoo) The wondw- 
fullest aqd moat maraayloua IthingM]. . Wherof no wyght by 
kynde is capyoua. 

Car Forms: 4-7 oom, (5 Sc. 

OMT), 7 8 OETP, 6- oar. [MK carre, a. ONF. 
earn :-late L. carra^ a panllei form to rormr, 
carrum (whence It., carro, Pr. char^ 
ONF. car, F. char, ME. Char), a kind of a-wheeled 
wagon for transporting buidens. The L. was a. 
OCclt. *karr-os, '^karr^om, whence Olr. (also mod, 
Ir, and Gael.) carrmwic. * wagon, chariot,’ OWelsh 
carr, Welsh edr, Manx carr, Bret. Aarr, 

(Late L. cssrra also gave WGer. earra fern., in OHG. 
charra, Ger. karrt, Muu. carre, Du. kar fern., 8w. kaerra. 
Da. harre.)] 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : 
a. generally— b, carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, 
truck, etc. (Now little used in this wide sense.) 

i3te Wyclif Isa. IxvL 16 Hia foure bonid carres (1388 
charis]. ^1400 Maundkv. xi. 11830) 230 Ne Hors ne Carre 
noulhcr. c 1440 Prosnp. Parv. 62 Carre, carte, earrus, cur* 
rus. tato Wanir, Ace. Edw. l V (1830) xaa For cariage « . 
of the KingM carre.. from Grenewiche. 1600 Holland 
Livy XXV. xiiL 556 They sent little above forty carreS 
\vefticula\. t6it BraLE 1 Esdras v. 55 Iltey gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees from Libanua lYgo 
Beawes Lex MerirsU, (1753)399 Merchants, and others that 
Ube Carrs or Carls. 


b. Since 16th c. chiefly poetic, w iih associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour ; applied also 
to the fabled chariot of Phaethon or the sun. and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, night, time^ 
arc figured to ride in their grand procession. Also 
in prose, a chariot of war, triumph, or pageantry. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. 1. ii. 2 Phoebus fiery carre In hast was 
climbing up the Esisteme hill, Shake. Rick. ///, v. 

ill 90 The weary Sun . . by the bi^ht Tract of his fiery 
carre. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 65 Four times [he] cross'd 
the Carr of N ight 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 795 To 
draw the Carr of Jove’s Imperial Queen. 1738 GLovea 
Leonidas in. iqj The king arose. 'No more; prepare 
my car.' 1758 Johnson Idltr No. 52 P 9 A slave was placed 
on the triumphal car. 2851 Tennyson Ode Wellington 55 
And a reverent people behold Ilie towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1853 Robertson Serm. Scr. in vil 93 Whose body 
oppoiiing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
beneath as monstrous whccia 


0 . Spec. Applicxl locally and at special periods 
to various vehicles in particular ; also with de- 
fining words, as Irish car, etc. 

nSjtAct x8 EliM, x. | 4 Con or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing . Highway’s. 1704 Worluicr Diet, Rust, ei 
Urb. s. v. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars, 1718 
l^Htl Gas. Na 5446/2 Carts, Drays, Carrs and WagsonA 
2894:7 Hone Everyday Bk. II. 940 The common IrjjJx 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster. .The Irish 
'jaunting car ' (is a) wholly distinct and superior vehicle 
2838 Murray s Hemdbk, N. Germany 328 A Russian Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. Atod. In some 
provincial towns (e. Birmingham) ' car ' means a four- 
wheeled hackney carnage, * cab’ meaning a hansom. 

d. trans/. A miuiature carriage or truck used 
in ex{)erimentB, etc. 

1832 Brewster Aa/. Magic tv. (2823) 87 Tlie living object 
Al>, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all be placed in 
H moveable car for the purpose of pr^ucing the variations 
ill the size of the phantasms. 

2 . * In the United States the term has become 


restricted almost entirely to vehicles designed for 
travelling chi railways' rin Great Britain known 
as carriages, tracks, wagons, etc.\ or to those 
used on tramw'ays. Hence in U. S. passcnger-car, 
slecping-car, coal-car^ ft eight -car, petroleum-car, 
provision-car, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of street tramways. 

2837 Martineau Soc, Amer, II. i8i During my 
trip on the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, a liidy in 
tlic car had a shawl burned tu destruction on her shoulders. 
1850 Lyell 2nd I'lstt U. S. 11. no Here we. entered (he 
carl of a railw.iy built on piles. 28^ Thorkau Wa/deniv. 
(1886) 113 For the last half-hour 1 nave heard the rattle of 
railroad-cars. 2879 Harlan Eyesight viii 109 Straining 
the accommodative appaiatus of the eye by reading in a 
car or carriage. Mod. On nccoiiiit of the snow, the cars on 
the tramways in London ceased running at eight o'clock. 

td. Formerly extended to a sleigh or hurdle 
without wheels. Obs. (So in Claclic.) 

e 2400 Maundkv. xi. 130 Thei let caryc here vitaylle upon 
the yse, vi ith carres that have no whecles, that thei clcj^ 
Bclcycs. r 2470 Ulnkv Wallace 11. 963 On a caar wnliidy 
thai him cast. 

4. 'I'he part of a balloon in which aeronauts sit. 
2794 G. Adams Aa/. 4 Exp. Philos, 111. xxxiiL 404 (OT 
Air Balloons) I'o this a sort of carr, or rather boat, was sus- 
pended by ropes. xSaa Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 272 The car, or 
boat, is made of wicker-work covered with leather. 1895 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 443 Mr. Graham . . seated himMlf 
in the car of his vehicle. 

t 5 . *rhe seteii stare in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Obs, 
2639 P. Fi ETCHER Purple Isl. I. Ii, None nam’d the stars, 
the North Carres constant taoe. i6m Deyden Firg, Georg, 
L 910 The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

6 . Comb,, as car-bome adj. ; chiefly attrib., as car-' 
boy, -driver, -gear, -nail, -ring, -wheel, etc., etc. ; 
and esp. in U. S. in sense a (where carriage-, truck-. 
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Ufajg^nm- are used in Britain), as car-axle, -buffer, 
•conductor, -coupling, -door, •heater, -lamp, -seat, 
•spring, •starter, •wheel, -window, etc. , etc. ; oar- 
ful, as many or as much as a car will hold. Also 
Carman, etc. 

iSay Heber tr. Pindar v. 4 *Car> borne Piuiumis. 183s 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1 207 An occasional *cHr- 
ftill of priests. s8o8 Anderson Cumbld. BalL <1819) 43 
l‘he Var-gear at Durdar she wan. 1605 Sylvester Dm 
Bartat 1. iv. '1641) 32/2 ^Car-nails fastned in a whecle. 
180s SoUTHEV Thniaba xn. xiii, And clench'd the *c.‘ir>rings 
endlong and athwart. i68x Chuago 'J smes 14 May, The 
cinploy<fs of the Grand Trunk *car shops are on strike. 
1884. irestem Daily Press 2 Apr. 5/7 A *car-wa.Hhcr in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway. 

Car sb .- : see Cabr. 

Car, a. Sc. Also kar, ker. [a. Gael, cearr 
wrong, awkward, Ir. cearr left handed, wrong, 
cearr-lamhach left-handed, Manx hiare in laue- 
chiare left hand.] 

a. Ixift, sinister : commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed. b. Awkward ; perverse ; wrong ; sinister. 

ri4ao Anturs Arth. xlviii^ With a cast of the carhonde, 
in a cantelle he strikes, c 1450 ll/^isdom SoloMon in Ratis 
Ravingi-^ The visdome of the wysman is in his rycht hand, 
and the foly of the ful in his kere hand. 1548 Compl. Scot I, 
115 He resauit the vryting in his kur hand. 13^ Skknk 
Etp IVds s. V. Hebdotnas, Vpon the ker and wrarig side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Frigga. 1808-70 Jamif-son s v., 
Jf you meet a car-handit perMin, or one who lias Hat soles. 
Ibid. .Sr. Prev. You'll go a car gate yet. 

Car, V. [f. Car tram. To place or carry 
in a car. To car it (colloq.) : to go by car. 

1791 E Darwin £ot, Gard. 1. 119 Car'd on the foam your 
glimmering legion rides. s86i E. Forhf-s in Life xiv. 501 
The ladies ana 1 prepared to car it to Killarney. 

tCaTab. Obs. rare. [ad. L. catab-us (see Du 
Cange) small wicker- boat cuveied with raw 
hide ’ : cf. Gr. sthpaffos * a kind of light ship \ 
Knglish writers appear to have identiiicd it with 
Ir. corrach, Cukrauh.] (See quot.) 

1387 Trrvira (Rolls Scr.lVI. 389 J)e 5 k:ottyKhe 

men. .took a carabum, )iat is a sohippe i-ituidc but of tweie 
hydes and an half. 1610 Holi and Camden's Brit. n. 228 
Devout men, that in a Carab (or Caroch) made of two fanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed out of Ireland into Cornwall, 

Carabe, obs. form of Cahod. 

Ca*rabid, cara'bidan. Ent. [f. mod.L. pi. 
edrabidse, f. L. edrabus a kind of crab, used in 
Zool. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
bidm, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

183s Kikuy Ifab. t\f Inst. Anim. II. xx. 359 Evidently be- 
longing to the Carahidans. 1880 D'Ai.bkriis Ne^v Guinea 
J. 3^1 A larue number of insects, especially carabids. 

tCarabm (^kae r&bin). Obs. Also 6-7 oar- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 oorbeene, carabine, carrabin. 
See also Carhinr, the weapon : the two words 
have been taken as one in English, [a. ¥. carabin 
(i6fh c. in Littr^), of disputed origin ; Roquefort 
alleges an earlier calabrin, according to Diez, 
f. calabre an ancient engine of war, the name cala- 
bfin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire arms; but Littr^ 
inclines to see in it a transl. of Calabrsnus Cala- 
brian. 

Calabre, also Pr. and OSp , is regarded by Diez as repr. 
medE chaiiabula an engine for throwing stones, earlier 
cataboia, a Gr. icara/3oA4 overthrow, de.struction ] 

A mounted musketeer ; a carabineer. 161 1.) 
1390 Wkbbb Trav. (Arb.) 19 Much like to (Carbines or 
Hor^men readie to y* warre. 1591 Sir J. .Smytne Instr, 
Mi/it. Musters of Carabins or Argolettiers. 161s 
CoTca, Carabin, a Carabine or Carbeene ; an Arguebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and seruing on 
horsebacka 1603 Markham Souldieds Accid. 42 Horgo- 
busseirs, or Carbinea 1616 T. 11. Caussin's Holy Crt. 266 
To leaue it, like a Carbine, who hath shot of his pistoll. 1733 
Carts Ormonde 1. 07 A troop of horse which consisted .. of 
sixty Canibina (Not in Johnson 175s.) [1883 R. Burton 
1001 Night* 1. 902 note. Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, b.'irnsters and carabiiia] 
b. (See quot. ; cf. free lance,) 
i8z6 Singer Hist, Cards 234 Carabin a term used at the 
game of lansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two. .and then ceases to play. 

Carabineer (kae rilbinD-j), carbineer (ku- 
binlv'j). Also oarabinler. [a. F. carabinier, f. 
carabine Carbine.] A soldier who carries a 
carbine. (The 6th Dragoon Guards are distinctively 
called The Carabineers.) 

1671 T. Venn Milit, Observ.vl 15 That the Harquebuzier 
and Carabinier be often exercise to shoot bullets at a 
mark.^ 17BZ Bailey Carabineers, horse-men who carry 
Carabines. 18x9 Rkeb Cyei. a v. , Formerly, all regiments of 
light armed horse were called Carabineers. i8bo Byron 
Let. to Moore 13 July, 1 liave heard no more of the cara- 
biniert. 1873 Daih News 17 Sept, e/a Yesterday, five Cara- 
bineers. .gave evidence in favour of the Claimant 

Carateid, a, Ent, [f. L. cSrabus (see Ca- 
rabid) -oiD.] Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (kse rlkxl). [a. F. earcual, a. Turkish 
qarah-qulaq, f. qarah black qulak 
ear J A feline animal (Eelis carcual Linn.) found in 
northern Africa and south-western Asia ; it belongs 


to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the * lynx' of the ancients. 

17W Phil. Treats (1809) XI. 474 note. The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness. 1774 Golden. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) 1. iv. i. 3B1 'I'he siagush, or, as Mr. Buflbn 
names it, the caracal. 1834 Jardinb Felina 251 The cara- 
cal h.i8 always been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by the ancients as poshCKsing such wonderful ppwer of 
sight. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 21B/2 The Caraculs hunt in 
packs like the wild dogs. 

11 Caraoara (karaka ra). Also oaroara. [See 
quot.] Name for the South American birds of 
the Polyborinx, an aberrant bub-family of the 
Ealconidm, with affinities toward the Vultures. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 168 Mnregrave was the first to in- 
trocmee into Europe the name of Caracara, the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, deiivcd from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry. 

Caracature, obs. f. Caricature. 

Caraok, var. of C arrack, a ship. 

Caracol (ks^ riikpl I, caraoole (-kt^ui), sb. Also 
oaragolo, oorroool. [a. i*'. caracol, carcuole. ad. 
t. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) 
caracol ^n2d\, periwinkle, spiral shell, also winding 
stair ; in sense i Cat. has caragol. It. also cara^iiollo. 
Ulterior derivation doubtful : see Diez and Skeat.] 
1 1 . A spiral shell. Obs. 

ifisx R. Hawkins I'oy. S. Sea (1847) 94 Certaine shels, like 
those of mother of pcarles, which arc brought out of the 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caracoles. 

2 . y^rch. * A term sometimes applied to a stair- 
case in the foim of a helix or spiral’ (Gwilt>. 

i7ai-i8oo Bah ky, Caracol 17^ in Chambfrs CyiL 
Supp. 1893 ill Craub Techn. Diet. ; and in mod. Dict^. 

a. A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Littrc* gives the sense 
in hr. as ‘ a succcs-iion of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigrag course’, 
which apjiears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng, also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of its meaning : see 
next. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. i. (i668) 21 In the Art of 
Horscinannhip, there are divers and sundry turns . . those 
we call Curagolo. 1643 Slinoshv Diarv(i^ft^ 103 Now was 
tjr VV'" Constable crept out of Hull w'^k their Horse making 
their Carrocols upon y** woulds. a 1670 Earl Urrfrv Guz- 
man iv, What a Caracole he made, wnen you fac 'd about. 

I lypa OsuALOLSiONB Bnt. SPortsm. 94/x I’hey sometimes 
ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. z8io Kncycl. 
Bnt.Kt^ 4I V. 17 1 In the army, the hoise alw.’iys makes 
a cum(,ol a/ler each discharge, in order m pavs the rear 
of the squadron. ^ iSag Scott Talism. xxviii. The Scottish 
knight . . made his courser carry him in a succession of 
caracoles to his station. 1863 Tiiornuury True as Steel 1 . 
143 Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

Ca racol, caraoole, V. [a. F. caracole r. It. 
caracoUare to caracol, wliccl about : see prtc.] 

1 . intr. Of a horseman or horse : To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for * to 
caper about’. Also transf. of other animals. 

1656 hxovurrGlossogr., Caracol, to cast themsclvs into a I 
round ring, as souldiers do. Sportsman s Diet., To 

caracol is to go in the form of half rounds. ^ 1813 Scott 
Trierm it. xix. Now caracoled the &teed.s in air. 1840 
Thackeray Catkerine ii. The Captain on his .. steed cara- 
colling majestically. iMi G. Meredith Evan Harr. xli. 
466 Once that sound used to set me caracoling before an 
a^ect multitude. 

2 . tram. To make (a horse) caracol. 

1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 44 He was fond of caracol- 
ling his horse. 1843 Saunders C'o^. Piet., Chaucer 8a I'he 
youthful knight, .caracolled his horse along the pavement. 
Hence CaTacoling, -oolliuM vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (18S7) 1 . 1. vii. vi. 20s Ouucoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miall Nonconf. 111. 209 We crave in- 
dulgence for a little caracolling. 

Ca*raooler, -coller. [f. prec. + -ERi.] One 
who caracols. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) 1 . 1 vii. vi. 205 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed by caracolcni. z86i Sat. Rev. 27 
Apr. 421/1 The trained caracoUcr of Batty’s circus. 

II Caraooli. Obs, P the Carib name, j A mixed 
metal or alloy formerly used by the natives of the 
Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 
mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and i of 
gold. Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 

Ii Caracore. [Also in F. caracore, Sp. cara- 
cora.^ *A sort 01 vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles^ (Littr^). 

1794 Rigging A Seamanship I. 940 Caracore* are light 
vessels used by the natives 01 Borneo . . and by the Dutch 
as guarda costas in those latitudes. 

tCaraot, oaract, sb. Ohs, Forms: 4-6 
oaraote, oareote, 4-7 oareot, 5 kareot, 6 oar- 
raote, kareote, oarreot, 7 caraot, oarract. See 
also Charaot. [ME. carcute, earect, OK. caracte, 
careeto fern., caract masc., correspond to L. types 
*charaeta, -urn, app. a. Gr. xapambt, - 4 , - 6 v 
* graven, impressed as a mark *, taken absol. as -■ 
character, Caracta occurs in Pr. rendering cha^ 
raeterem in the Vulg., Rev. xiii. 15 : possibly the 
form arose onl^ in Romanic from L. chardcter!\ 

1. A mark, sign, or Cbabactre. 


I >377 l^NOL. P, PL B. XII. 80 ^rw carectus hat crysl 
wrou xfia Wvclip Rev. xiv, 11 If onyman toke the ca- 
recte of his [the beast's] name, e 1449 Pecuck Refr, 11. v. 
x66 Sum scable cros or mark or carect. 1570 Biluncslby 
Euclid II. V. 68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
zgSy Goioiinu De Momay iii. 37 The Egipiians. .described 
him [GodJ in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i 56 In all his dres- 
sings, caracts, titles, formes. 1655 ' 1 'rapp Comm, i Cor. 
X. 21 All altar, .which must have its prints and carects. 

Hec Z330 Palsgr. 903,/! Carracte in prickesong, minime. 
2. spec. A magical character or symbol ; a charm. 
•393 Gower Con/. 1 . 57 Whan that a man . . With his 
caiecic him [a seipcntj wolde enchaunte. Ibid. 111 . ij8 
Of soiccric I he caractes. 1503 .Skei ton Why nat to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 

t Caract, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. med.L. 
carandre in Du Cange.] 
tram. To mark (with a sign or letter). 

166a Fullfr Worthies 1. 61 We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem : for Remove. 

Caract^e, obs form of Caurack and Carat. 
Caracter, -ere, earlier spelling of Cuaraoter. 
Carafe (karu-f). Also oaraff, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe = It. caraffa (Neapol. car rdf a a measure of 
liquids^ Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. catrabba. 
According to Litti^ identified by Mohl with Pers. 

qardbah ‘ a large flagon* (see Carboy) ; but 
Doi^y lefers it to Arabic gMarafa to draw or 
lift water : cf. the derivatives ghuruf little 

cup, I ghirdf a great and full measure of 

dry things; gharrdf having much water, 

ghirdfah a draught, etc., no one of which 
however exactly answers to the Romanic foims.] 

A glass water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 
I'he word has long been in cuinmon use in Scull. ; in Eng- 
land It IS of later appearance, and often treated as btill 
French. Also vnignny corrupted to craft, croft. 

1786 Loungtr (1787) II. 178 Culled for isl .. carajff of 
water. 1845 T hackfray in braser's Mag Nov., Caraftes, 
with the tumblers, placed over them. 1831 Art Jrnl. 
Catal. hxhib.^v A Watcr-caraft and 'J'limblcr. i860 Ramsay 
Remtu. .Scr. I. led, 7 1260 [With oId-fashioncd_Scoich people] 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is pl.iccd upon 
the table was a caraff (Fr. carafe). 1861 Thafford City 4 
Sub. I. 28 On the tabic stood a croft of water, surmounted 
by a tumbler. 1868 Miss Bkaddon Run to Earth I. xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty gbuis. 

Garage, obs. form of Caukjaoe. 

Carag\,h(een, var. of Carbaoken, 

Carainie, -ing, obs. fomis of Carrion. 
Carak(e, obs. form of Carrack, a ship. 
CaraUle, oaralde, obs. forms of Carol. 
Caramba. « Carambola. 

1866 7 rens. Dot., Averrhoa Carambola, the Caramba. 

II Garaxnbola. [a Pg. (and mod.Lat.) caram- 
bola. Several Portuguese writers of the i6th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar : 
Molesworth has MahrattI karanbal\ Forbes Wat- 
son has a Hindi name karmal, Singhalese and 
Hindi kdma-ranga, Skr. karma-ranga. (Marsden 
has Malay karambil coco-nut.) Linna'iis took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin.] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid, ob- 
scurely lo-ribbed) of a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Cat ambola, (N.O. Oxalidacea ) ; also 
the tree itself. 

tr. Linsckoten's Voy.qb note, The fruile which the 
Malabars and PortingalcR call Carambolas, is in Dccan 
called Camarix, in Canar Camarix and Caraheli. 1887 
Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 The carambola and the Otaheite 
aralc. 

Carambole (kse rimbdop, sb. Billiards, [a. 
F. carambole, ad. Sp. cat ambola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick : derivation 
unknown. As the word is in Pg. identical in 
form with the prec , suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 
t a. In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (Put it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English use.) 
fb. The game in which this ball is used. Obs, 
o. The stroke otherwise called a Cannon. 

•771[C. Tones Hovle's Games Impr 205 Billiards. .Caram- 
bole, IS played witn three Ball^one being red which is neu- 
tral. .Tne chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called a Carambole. ifSB 
J, Beaufort ibid, iii. 195 Carambole is a game newly intro- 
troduced from France. Ibid. 106 The Russian carambole 
. . has still more lately been introduced. iBao Hovlds Games 
Impr, 371 Each of the hazards and the carambole counts 
two. Ibid. 372 Which stroke, <«alled a carambole or carom. 
1840 Bolin's Handbk. Games 519 If with hit own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
(formerly carom or carambole). 

d. allrib., as in carambole game ^ b. 

1807 in N. 4 Q. (i886> 27 Feb. 167. i8ae Hoylde Games 
Impr. 271 The Red or winning and losing carambole game. 

Bohn's Handbk. Games 544 I’he Carambole Games 
. .arc played with three balls. 

Caraubol^ v. [a. F. carambole-r, f. caram- 
bole ; see prec.] intr. I'o make a carambole or 
cannon at billiards. Hence OaTambollng vbl, sb. 
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*775 C. Jones Games Im^, aos Sevan may bn 

K mm in one Stroke, by caramboling and putting in both 
lU. i8ao Heyl^s Games /m/r. 380 If the striker caram- 
boles and holes both the red and his adversary's ball, he 
gains seven points. 1870 Dariy News 6 Oct., A good deal 
of . . domino-playing, and caramboling at billiards. 

Oarameile: iieeCAUMgLB. 

Caramel (kx-iimel), si. [a. F. caramei, ad. 
So. (It., Pg.) caramelo^ of uncertain origin. 

Scheler suggests that the Sp. represents T.. calamellns 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; Malm thinks it 
from med.L cannamella sugar-cane: an Arabic source is 
conjectured by Littrd.J 

A black or brown porous substance obtained by 
heating sugar to about 2io°C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ; burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirits, etc. b. A kind of * candy ' 
or sweet, c. attrib, as caramel walnuts. 

1785 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Su^ar^ When it is boiled to 
Caramel, it breaks and cracks. C*a 65 J. WvLDE in Circ, 
Sc. 1 . 413/1 High-dried malt . . contains a subsl.'iiice termed 
caramel. 1884 Fhilatielphia Times Sept., An article ho 
generally a favorite with ail classes as caramels. They are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc. 

Hence Ca’ramal v., Ca-ramallae v. [cf. F. cara- 
mlliser\ tram, and intr.^ to turn into caramel. 

sysy DsAni.BY Fam. Diet. s. v. A^pls, Let it boil so long 
till tne Sugar l>e red enough and caramel'd. 184a Penny 
L'yct. XXIil. 330/1 by caramelizing the syrup. 1883 
Knowledge ao July 36/1 Partial carbonisation, or ^caramel- 
ising’. 

IlCaramousflal, camoual. Ohs. Also 
oaramousal, -musall, -znoail; oarmaaal, oar* 
mizale, carmusol. [In It. * caramusali, a kind of 
ship in Oimuz, caramusalino^a kind of pinnace or 
bark* (Florio), caramusSiUe, a Turkish merchant- 
man (Barctti'',Sp. caramuzal ‘traiis(>ort vessel used 
by the Moors ’ (Velasquez), K. carmmssal * a kind 
of Turkish ship' (Cotgr.'-, i6lh c. L. caramussallus^ 
Turkish qardmusdl a kind of ship 

(Meninski 1680, Zenker 1866). {Kara-mussar\% 
also the name of a place in the Gulf of Ntcoinedia 
near the Bosphorus.)] A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 17th c. 

Thos. Hyde Notes on Peritsot's Trav. (i 6 c)V says (p. 81) 

* navis cuius prora ac puppis suiit elevatiora quam media 
pars* : cl. the description of the old Caravki. 

I1565 Hikron. Comes Alexandkinus Comment, de hello 
in insnlam Melitam (in Du Cange, and Jal) Tna navigia 
qiue vulgo appellant Caramu.ssalos ; minora sunt aiitem 
onerariis navibus, ct hgura prope ovali.) 1587 Saunders 
V'oy. Tri 6 oli\n Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 187,! .and sixe more.. were 
sent fortn in Si Galcot to take a Greeki>.h Cdrnioscll, 1603 
Knolles /Hit. Turkes (t6ai> 1339 There were two gallies, 
a caramoussal, and a Creeke bii^aiidine. 1615 G. Sandvs 
Trav. < 1670) 90 ’Purkish CarmasaN and Gallics. i6a8 Digby 
Voy. Medii. (1868) 33, I made her for a carmi/tile. 1651 
Howfll Vtfiice 195 Soiti (lalli^ and Caramusalls that 
carried passengers upon a Pilgrimage to Media. 1656 | 
Blount C armasal, carmusol. 1868 Wilkins I 

Char. II. xi, s8o Galeot, C.yamosil, Carrack, Caravel. 1696 
Phillips, Carmousal^ a Turkish ship with a very high 
poop. 1711 1800 Bailey, Caramousel^ and Carmousal. 

11 Caraiia, oaranna (kara-n^a, -se-na). Also I 
7 -agna. [a. Sp. caraila^ from the native name.] 

A resin obtained from a West Indian tree, Bur^’ 
sera acuminata (N.O. AmyridacesF). 

1616 Bullokar, Caranna. x<^8-Z7o6 Phillips, Caranna, 
a Gum coming from the West- Indies, good for the Tooth- 
ach, if applyed Jo the Tcinfilcs. 171a Ir. Pomet’s /list. 
Drugs 1 . 198 It is call'd Caranna Gummi, or Caragtia. 

Carant, caranto : see Coranto. 

ii CarailX;ki]L‘ rxgks). [mod.L.; mF.caran^e.'] 

A genus of fishes of the family Scomheridm, C. 
Trachurus is the Scad or Horse-mackerel.^ 

1836 Penny CycL VI. 978/2.^ 1854 Badiiam //alieul. aar 
At Koine . . diiriii)^ Lent . . this caranx is often seeu, heara, 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. 

Caranye, obs. form of Carrion. 

Ca'rap. [from the native name.] Carap oil*. 
an oil obtained from the seeds of the Carapa guia- 
nensis, a large tree found in Guiana. 

CX865I .KTHKRY in Cm*. Sc. I. 95/1 A semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil x866 Trcas. Bot. 1 . 220 s. v. Carapa, 
By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called Otrap oil 
or Crab oil, suitable for burning in lamps. . In this country 
it hardens into a solid faL 

Carapace (kx-iip^’s). [a. mod.F. carapace, 
ad. Sp. carapacho upper shell of a tortoise : of 
doubtful origin; taken by Baicia as a by-form of 
*carapazon, by metathesis for caparazon caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of catara, 
•0, in med.L. a hood, a covering of the head and 
shoulders, f. L. capa, Capk.] 

The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of crus- 
taceans. Extended to the hard case investing the 
body in some other animals, as certain Infusoria. 

18316 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. aoa/x If the carapace is raised 
in a crab. 1854 H. Miller Sen. tf Schm. x. (1857) aox The 
carapace of some tall tortoise. 1878 Bell GegenbaueFs 
Comp. Anat. 38 A continuous covering for the body, like 
the carapace of the Arthropoda. 

x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.^t. ii, Nothing., 
could have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 
Hence Oa rapaoed a. 

1876 Pack Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xix. 357 Carapoced turtles. 


CaTapaz, «■ Caeapaoi. 

1847-9 Todd CycL Anat. IV. xo/s Amoebae endowed with 
a power of constructing for them^ves a carapax or shelly 
covering. i86a Dana Man. Geol. 345 Turtles or Cheloniaus. 
Body having a carapax, or shell 

Oarat (kee-rilt). Forms: 6 oaraote, oarette, 
oarret, (oarrotta% ohareot, 6-7 kareot(e, oar- 
reot, 6>9 oaraot, 7 oaratt, karat, oharat. ohar- 
aot, oharraot, (oorrat, oaraok, oarraok), 7-8 
oarrat, oarraot, 7- oarat. [a. F. carat, ad. It. 
carato: cf. Sp. and Pg. quilate, earlier quirate, 
a. Arab. qfrat (and qirrd{) 'weight of 4 

grains’, acc. to Freytag ad. Gr. acpdriov 'little 
horn, fruit of carob or locust tree, a weight \ 
of an obol Isidore (xvi. xxv. 10) has ‘ ceratum 
oboli pars media est, habens silicjuam unam et 
semis ' ; but originally the Gr. xfpariov was iden- 
tical with the I., siliqua, and was called the siliqua 
Grseca. (Formerly confounded with earact mark, 
sign, character : see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the carat r^rcsents 
the Roman siliqua, as 4^ of the golden solidus of Constan- 
tine, which was b of an ounce: hence the various values 
into which ana enter or originally entered. 1 

1 1 . The seed or ‘ bean ' of the carob-tree. Ohs. 
x6oi IfoLf.AND Phny I. ^47 The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1846 Linolev h eg. Kingd. (1853) 55n>] 

2 . A measure of weight used for diamonds and 
other precious stones, originally of an ounce, 
or 34 grains, but now equal to aoout of an 
ounce troy, or grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. It is divided into 4 carat- 
grains. Also alt sib , as in a one-carat diamond. 

x57< Laneham Let. (1871) 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
Icrs by their Carrels let them cast, and they can. xso8 


Icrs by their Carrels let them cast, and they can. X598 
Haki uyt Voy. II. 1. 325 ThcM pearlcs are prised according 
to the caracts which they weigh, euery uaract is 4 eraines. 
1667 h. King in l*hil. Trans. II. 439 A Diamond of 10 


Carats. X679 Land. Gas. No. 1462/4 lojst. .a parcel of Rough 
Diamonds . containing 38 Caraclu |. 1743 S. Madden 

Boulters Mon. (174s' 57 Augmenting Carracts vastly raise 
Th* Advancing Value of the Diamond s Blaze. t7im Beawes 
Lex Mercat. ( 175a) 873 The Fewellcrs divide the Ounce into 
152 Parts, or C^ats, and these into Grains, whereof four 
m.'tke a Carat. x868 Skyd Bullion 146 Six caials are equal 
to 19 grains Troy weight. 1875 Jevons Money 36 A 
one carat diamond. X887 IVkitc^eVs Atm. 36a The jewel- 
lery ounce U divided into 1514 carats and 600 pearl-grains. 

3 . A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold ; e.g. if the mass 
contain a a parts of pure gold and a of alloy, it is 
said to he a J carats fine, or gold of a a carats. 
Also attrib. with numeral, as 22-carat gold. 

1555 £uen Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 311 The golde is 
of .xxil caracles or better in fynesse. 1578^ Act 18 
FAiz. XV, No ..Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Carrottes. 1627 Donne Serm. civil Wks. 1830 VI. 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold - .of innumerable Carats. 1676 
B, WfiLLis] Man. Ccldsm, 57 In his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master) sets it down by Carracts and Carract- 
grains. lyaa Lond, Gas. No. 6i»5o/a The Gold, .will be of 
the .Standard of 32 Carrats. 1806 Hutton Math. 

(1806) 1 . 129 It is said to be aa caracts fine. x8ao (L Carky 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
supposed to be divided into twenty four parts, called carats. 

fig. X581 Sidney Astr, 4 Stella xvi. Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

t b. The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weight of gold, and = -g4 of ’Rime weight (see the et>miologyl 
survived in dictionaries, arithmciicaT works, etc., but these 
have enoncously taken it as ^ of an ounce i scruple', 
and ^ pound Troy ( = ^ oz.) ; also as i of an ounce. 

1552 Huloet, Scruple, a certayne measuer called a cha- 
rect, whereof thre make a dramme. X558 Wards tr. A lexis* 
Seer. (1568) 49 a, T ake Damaskene Roses . an unce, Lignum 
Aloes, Calanga, Bengewyne, of eche of them acarette. X656 
Blount Glossogr., Carat .. is the third part of an ounce. 
x6^ E. Ciiamhrrlayne.S'/. Gt. Brit. 1. (16B4) xa The pound 
weight or la Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 24 parts 
which are called carrats so that each cairat is 10 penny 
weight troy, or half an ounce. x686 W. Harris tr. Lemery^s 
Ckym. I. i. 75 A Carat of Gold is prt^perly the weight of one 
Scruple. X75S Gentl. Mag. XXV. 361 Weigh a small vial 
which holds about 4 ounces .. fill it with water, and weigh 
that. . i-ia8th of the whole.. is called a caract. x8ss A. 
Rvlano Assay Gold 4 S. 98 The ounce containing 24 
carats. 

1 4 . fig. Worth, value ; estimate. Obs. 

(Here a confusion with Caract character, is evident.) 

*597 Shaks. a //en. IV, iv. v. i6a I'hou best of Gold, art 
worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Charract, is more pre- 
cious.^ XS98 B. JoNsoN £v, Man in Hum. iii. iil 22 No 
beautie, no ; you are of too good caract. To left so, 
without a gua^. 16^ Howell Girajfis Rexu Naples 125 
Authority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
specially one of a base carat. 111680 Butler Aew. (1759) 
II. 14 Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract. 

IlCaratch (kara tj). [Arab. hhardj 

tribute.] The tribute or poll-tax levied by the 
Turks on their Christian subjects. 

x68a Wheler Joum. Gteecew. 479 The Inhabitants were 
all run away, not being able to pay their Caratch. xyu 
Hanway Traxi. (1762) 11 . v. iii. 138 The abolition of the 
carak, imposed on the sunnis. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Greece (1835) 11 . 7 They pay .. caratch or tribute money. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pterre's Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 48X 
The carach or tribute is paid only by the Greex^ 

Caraus : see CaRoutiE. 


CWAmi (kfle'rftv#n, kser&vacn). Also 6 oo- 
rotton, 7 oomiuin, oaruon, karartti, 8 korro* 
wfUL [In 16th c. carouan, a. Pen. kdrwdn, 

in same sense. Found in med.L. carvana (Hove- 
den), caravanna, caravenna (Matt. Paris), and F, 
carvane, from Crusading times, but app. not in 
Eng. before 16th c. The form caravan was per- 
haps caravam from French.] 

1 . A company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
in the East or northern Africa, travelling together 
for the sake of security, esp. through the desert. 
Also attrib., as in caravan routo. 

*597 Hakluyt Voy. II. t. 004 Tha maner and order which 
the Carouan obserueth in marching. 160s W. Parry Slur- 
ley's Trav. 33 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men in a company. i6m Warnbr Alb. Eng. xi. Ixvi. 
<x6ia) 283 Their Merchants trauailing by Carauan, that 
IS, Great Droues of laden Camels. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 
122 Brought ouer-Iand by Caruan from Media, xydo 
Goldsm. CiV. IV, xxii. He. .hired himself as a camel-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the deiiert. 1761 STBaHZ 
Tr. Shandy iv. (1770) 62 <D.) Prom thence by karrawans 
to Coptos. 187a Yeats Growth Comm, 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1873 Longv. Kamhalu 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan. 

t b. Thieved cant. An object of plunder. Obs, 
x688 Shadwbll Sqr. Alsatia 1. i. Thy cousin here ia the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long time. 1690 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Caravan, a good round Sum of > 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it. 

2 . A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, esp, of 
merchant vessels, with their convoy. 

1605-74 Camden Rem. 493 I'he sinking of the great Gale- 
RMe of the Saracens, the taking of their Convoy, which, .is 
called a Caravana. 1654 Fvllksi Comm. Rutnii 968 ) 119 
A caravan, .sailing in the vast ocean. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 
2177/3 News .. of the rencounter between Signior Venier, 
Captain Extraordinary of the Ships of this Stale, and the 
Turkish Caravan. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. Sea 
Caravans, .conveyed by ships of war. 
b. (See quots.) 

xyay-gi Chambers Cycl., Caravan is also an appellation 
given to the voyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
Malta are obliged to make at sea, against the Turks and 
Corsairn. 1858 W. Porter Hist. Knts. Malta 11 . xx. 209 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
to complete four caravans, or cruises of six months each. 

8. tram/, A troop of people going in company 
[so in Fr.] ; a company in motion. Also fig. 

X667 Milton P. L. vii. 428 [Birds] rang’d in figure wedge 
thir way . . and set forth Their Aierie Caravan. i68x Cotton 
Poet. IVhs, (1765) 333 We a Caravan of dead Folks wens. 
1683 A rgum. for Union 4 [Arians, Sociniani^ etc.] may asso- 
ciate in a Caravan, but cannot joyn in tlie Communion of a 
Church. 17XX Swirr Lett, (1767) HI. 223 We got out ^ 
fore eleven, a noble caravan of ui. 17x9 Db Poe Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them. 

4 . A covered carriage or cart: In l7-i8lh c. 
applied to a private or public covered vehicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 
(now sliortened to van) ,* hence early in 19th c. to a 
thiid class ' covered carriage ’ on a railway ; now, 
usually, a house on wheels, e. g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or (according to 
recent fashion) a party on a pleasure tour ; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, etc. 

X674 Bu>i;nt Glossogr., Caravan or Kara van. .also of lata 
corruptly used with us for a kind of Waggon to carry passen- 

f ers to and from London. 16^, Lon^. Gas. No. 2450/4 A 
air easie going Caravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Bia&s Work, good Scats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will carry x8 Persons. X74X Act Gto. II, xliL | 5 
Nothing in this act shall .. extend., to Caravans or the 
covered Carriages of Noblemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. [So X75X 24 Geo 11 , xliil | 5.] X754 Cose- 
Hoissenr No. 35 We should laugh at a nobleman who . . 
should . . be content to have his family dragged to his 
countiy seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1797 Bb- 
W'lCK Brit. Birds (18471 1 . 369 One of these birds which was 
kept in a caravan. 18X3 Mechanic's Mag. No. 19. 390 
I'he steam-engine employs its force to impel the caravans. . 
and coaches. W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 379 Several 

caravans containing wild beasts, and other spectacles. x87a 
Browning Fifine iv. 5 A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels. x886 W. G Stables Cruise oj Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. Ibid. 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life. 

Hence Oaravanee'r, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. CasraTaulng vbl, sb., 
travelling by caravan or house on wheclo. Ovra- 
▼A'lilst, one who practises this mode of making 
a tour. Oarava niilali a., resembling or smacking 
of a caravan. 

X768 E. Buys Diet. Terms of Art, Caravanitr, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, com- 
monly used in the Caravans In the East. 1885 C 4 r. Leader 
5 Nov. 680 Caravaning in Scotland. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
19 Sept, b/i I'he caniyanist reveres matters . . every night 
finds him encamped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland. 
x8^ Ruskin M^. Paint. IV. v. ii. | 15 Great diligences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of norsei^ 

Caravanoe, ohs. form of Calavancx. 
CaoraTanserai, -arm -ary (kseiave ns^rai, 
-£ra, -eri). Foims : (6 cauaraara), 7 carauan- 
aara, oar(r)avana-raw, karavan serai, quer- 
vanaeray, 8 oaravanaerie, 8-9 oaravansera, 
•aary, 9 oaravauaery, (oaravensary), 8- oara- 
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T^ierai. [ult. a. Per. Mrwan-sardl^ f. kdt'wdn 
caravan -¥ sardt, or sard palace, majiMun, 
iun. In F. caravattsi^rat, Fg. caraiHiftfara. Tlie 
endings -/O', are due to popular analogy.] 

A kind ol inn in Kastern countries where cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with a spacious court in the middle. 

1599 Hakluyt II. 1. Wc lay in one of the great 
Cauarzaras {Pcaruanzaras], tnaC were buiic by JVIahomeC 
Itasslia with ho many goodly cuinnuxla ies. 1615 tr . Dt dfau- 
fnrfs Surv. E. Ind. 8 The Sophie hath caused to bee erected 
(^rtaine. .huge lodginga. .called CarautiM-sara or Surroycn, 
fur the beoent of Carauans. t&M '!'• Hchukht J'rav. 
51 Where is a Cjirravans>raw. s6b Whkler Journ Crereg 
II. 199 Publick Buildings they call Karavan Sernist or 
A’ams. 1687 tr. Dg Thgvoiot's Tra7t. iii. 1. v. 8, I went to 
lodge in a Qnervanseruy. lysa Addison Spect.^o. 289 r 9 
A house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, U not a Palace but a 
Caravansaiy. 1708 T. M aurick Hindostan iv. iiL ( 1820) 1 1 . 
25a The birth of Christ Lin], .the stable of the caravoiiNcra 
.' . in the lowly vi llage of Bethlehem. 1801 .Soui hkv TAniaha 
V. viii, Not in sumptuous Caravansery. 1855 Mii.man Lnt. 
Chr. (i 864> IV. vii. vi. 170 In Jerusalem there were public 
caravansaries. 

b. t> ansf and Jig. 

tTte Strrni£ SerM. Yoritk III. 17 What provlsUin the 
Author of our being has preptired. how many catav.inscras 
of rest I 1805 Foster hss. 1. vii. 88 'I'he man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions. 1864 Sala hi 
Daily Tel. 13 Oct., 'I'he palatial caravanserais of New 
York. 

lltnce Oaravanae-rial a. 

X864 Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct , Hotels at Saratog.i 
Springs land] their caravaiiscrial congciicn in other parts 
of the United Siate.H. 

Cftravel (ktcr&vcl). A^aul. Forms : 6 oara- 
uelle, ^7 -veil, 7 -vail, 8-9 -val, 6- caravel : 
see also Caiivki,. [.a. F. caravtIU (16th c. in 
Littr^ — in earlier F. caruellc)^ ad. It. (aravella 
(Sp. carabela, Pg. caravela\ prub. dim. of Sp. 
caniha ; cf. late L. larabus^ Gr. Kcpafios a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore xix. i. 26 explains Carahus aa *parva .scapha ex 
viniine facta, qu.e coiitecta crudo conn genus iiavigii praebet '. 1 

1 . A kind of ship : variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries. 

a. The same as Carvel, which was the earlier 
vernacular form ; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written caravel^ like b and o. 
In later times applied to b. The Portuguebe cara- 
w/a, a small ship with lateen sails ; o. 'i'he Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian cariwclla. 

1927 R Thornk in Hakl. Divers I Vy'. (i B iv bj A flote 
of three shippes and a caraueli that went fiom thi:, citic. 
»SM Eden hecadcs IK /W., luterpr, (Aib.) 45 A Carauel 
or Caruel Ibid. 1. I. (Arb.)65 I.ight m.irrhaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniardes call Carauelas. 1600 
Holland Livy xxviii. viii. 673 Three Gallcaccs or CaravcK 
184a P ULLKR Holy ^ Pro/. St. 11. xxi. xj8 'llie King of 
^pain. .sent a Caravall of advi!»o to the Went Indies. 1738 
Karl Sandwich in Naval Chroiu (1799) II. 324 'Inc 
iTurkish] Caravels or frigates under forty guns, *769 Fal- 
coner Did. Alartne {i'j^^)Caravt'llet a sm^l squarc-bterned 
Poriuguese Vessel, navigated with lateen sails ; and esteemed 
very expeditious. 1796 Morse Awer. Geo^. II. 463 Cara- 
vellas [Turkish war-vessels], 1843 Prksc<itt Mexico ^1850) 

1 . 991 The vessel., in which Cortes himself went, was of a 
hundred tons' burden ..the remainder were caravels and 
open brigati lines. 1848 W. Irvino Columbus 1 . 173 Two of 
them were light barks, colled Caravels. .They are delineated 

05 open, and without deck in the centre, but Viuilt up high 
at the prow .'ind stem, with forecastles and cabins. 

2 . The floating mollusc lanthtna. 

1707 Sloane Jantau a I. 7 What seamen call a Coraval or 
Portuguese Man of War. 

Caraway (kic raw/’), p'orms: (5-7 oarway), 

6 caruwayy^e, oorowaye, -weie, 6 7 care way (e, 
oarawey, 7 oarrowaye, 7-9 oarraway, 5- 
oaraway. [From med.I.. carui^ or some allitd 
Romanic form: cf. F., It., Sp. carvi (whence Sc. 
€arvy^ kervie\ OSp. aUaravea, aUarahtieya, I’g. 

alcaravia^ alcoroviaf a. Arab. al-karawiyd 

or -karwiya ; cf. Gr. tedpov, icapeov (in I., earumy 
cartum Pliny), fonns however which could not 
immediately give the Arabic.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Carum Carni)'. its 
small fruits, commonly called •caraway-seeds’, arc 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, etc., and yield a volatile oil. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 6j Caraway hcrlic, car way, sic scri- 
bitur in campo florura. lUi 'I'urnbr Herbal H iv b, Carii- 
wayes. .the poticoncs callit carui. 1979 I.angham Card. 
Health (1634) 125 (^rway breaketh winde. 179^ Martyn 
Rousseaus Uot. xvii. 236 Carraw-w has no proper involucre. 
J1861 Dklamer Kitch. Card. 124 Caraway ia the object of 
field culture in Essex, and on other stiff soils. 

1 2 . The fruit or * seed ’ of the caraway ; also a 
sweetmeat or confection containing caraway- seeds. 
Obs. exc as Sc. Carvt. 

SM7 Srager Sch. Vertue in Bahees Bk.{x%6S) 343 Bislcetee 
or CATOwayetL 1586 Cogan Hax'en Hgaltk (16361 xox I'o 
eat Carawayei or BiKkclK, or some other kinde of Comfits 
or seedes together with Apples. ^97 Shaks. 2 Hess^IV^ 
V. iii. 3_We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graf- 
fing, with a dish of Carrawayes. xmo Mrlton Astral. 75 


A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Cairowayes. s6m VaMNsa 
Via Rtcta vii. 16a In meates, 1 prefer the Carewayes before 
. . Fennel-seeds. S7 xr tr. PoutePg Higi. Drugs I, 5 The 
Caraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3 . Comb., as oaraway-oomfit, a sweetmeat con- 
taining caraway -seeds; oaraway-aeed (seei); 
also allrib., as in caraway-seed biscuit. 

1710 Steele Taller No. F 2 One Silver gilt [box] of 
a large Size for Coshu and •Carraway Comfits. 15^ Tur- 
ner Names 0/ Herbes a. v.. Ye may use *caraw^ seede or 
carot scede. i6a6 Bacon Sylt/a 1 54 Adding a little Coriander- 
sced and Carraway seed. x6m Phil. Truiu. XVIII. 21a 
Oyl of Carui-Sccds. 1836- y liicKENS SA. Bos 11850) 141/a 
Some sweet carrawaynced biscuits. 

t Cara wimple. Obs. (Cf. Carriwitchet.) 

1671 Y.KCAXK^n Lett. 9 A meer fiction.. a dream, device, 
and carawimple. 

Carayne, obs. form of Carrion. 

Carb-. Chem. Combining form of Carbon, 
used (instead of Carmo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as 

Oarbally*llo (or trica* ballylic) oold [Ai.lyl], a 
5 -basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic tiicjiiiiide ; its salts are Oarba'Uylaten. 
Ga'rba&il [Anil], an amido -derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO = N-C| Hj, 
a mobile liijuid with a pungent odour; hence 
Corbanilamide, NHj-CO*NH-C« Hg, Carbanlllc 
aold, IIO'CO-NII C'gllg, Oorbanllide, CO = 
2,NH*Ci II s). Oa'rboiol [Azo- + -ol]. an amido- 
phcnyl, a G, H, = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Oarboiotio oold [Azo no], an earlier name of 
Picric acid ; its salts are Carba'sotates. 

1873 Fosvnes’ Chefu. 730 Carballylic Acid is produced by 
the action of nascent hydrogen im aconitic acid. Ibid. 'I'he 
carball> latCN of the alkali-mctals arc easily soluble in water. 
1877 Ibid. 11. 56 Carbazol crysUdhzcs in shining laminie. 
1881 AtheHseiim 14 May 658/3 ‘On some ('arbazol Com- 
pounds'. 1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 405 The properties 
..closely resemble the carbazotates. s8y» LindlI'V AV>/. 
Jiys/. Bo/. 93 A peculiar acid, called Carbnrotic. 1883 
Chauib. yml. 226 A yellow, iiiteiLsrly bitter mass . . known 
also as Carbazuiic At itL 

Carbag;e : see Cabbage, Garbage. 
Carbamide (ka jbanidid). t hem. [f. Carb- f 
Amide.] Analytical name of the organic com- 
pound Urea, CO*j(NH,\ as a piim.iry diamide 
of Carbonyl. Hence Sttfpho-carbamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS takes the pbace of CO. 

Also Corba'xnlo [see Amu*] a, related to car- 
bamide, as in Carhantic acid^Ciyi^\\.iO\\, Car- 
bamic ethers. Ca rbamate, a salt of carbomic 
acid, as Ammonium carbamate^ CO NH,*O NH4. 

1865 Manspiki d Salts 367 The compound • Carbamide ' is 
not yet known in the separate state. 1877 Wai is Fenvnes' 
Ckrtn. II. 391 Carbamide or Urea .was the first instance of 
the artificial funnation of a product of the living organism. 
1869 Roscoe EUm. CheiM. xxxv. 38J1 Carbamic Ariel. 

t Ca’rbdrry, Z'. Sc. Obs. [?f. Carbeny IJill 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.] trans, 

? To defeat, get the better of. 

1699 Babell 551 We, for all iheCounceU’s threats, On that 
day neither pray nor preach.. By which we doe the state 
Carberrie. 

Carbide (ka-jbDid). Chem. [f. Carb- + -ipk.] 
A compound of carbon with an element, as hy- 
drogen or a metal, as Iron carbide ; less usual 
than the older equivalent carburet. 

c 1865 J. Wyi.de in Circ. Sc. I. aoS/z The combinations ol 
sulphur with metals arc termed sulphides . . of carbon, 
carbides. 1879 Athenicuin 6 Sept. 312/a Native iron car- 
bides of Cirecnland. 1879 G. Fresco it .Sy». Telephone 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondary products. 

Carbinado, obs. sizelling of Carbonado. 
Carbine (kauboin), ca'rabine. Also 7 car- 
(r)abin, 8 oarrabine. [In 17th c. catabine, a. F. 
carabine, in It., Sp., and Pg. carabina, the weapon 
of the Carabin, q.v.] 

A kind of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used 
by the cavalry and other troops ; * a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the musket ’ ( J.). 

1603 VtHSii'GAN Dec. Intell. i. (1628) 23 The names of 
Lantes, Carabines, pykes, muskets. 1640 T. Carfw On 
Dra th K. S weden [ R. • The thunder of their carabins. t 1645 
Howell The Vote ii. No pistolls or some rarc-si^itig carra- 
bins. 1660 II, More Myst. Codl. v. xvi. 189 Discharging 
their carbines. 1721 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 182, 
I discharged .. my c.Trabin twice. 1799 F.arl Anlram in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Ldin. (i8o5> V. 246, I had a caiabine 
m.Tde at tiroghcd.'L 1815 'Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
XII. 34s, I will apply for the Carbines for your Cavaliy. 
1858 G KEENER Cumit'ty yyg Double rifled carbines can be 
constructed of .so light a weight that their exclusive use for 
cavalry is not far dUtant. 1859 Jethson Brittany x. 152 
His double-barrelled carabine slung over his shoulder, 
b. Comb., as carbine-ball, -lock, -proof, -shot. 
1643 Cromwell's Lett. Sp. App. 99 July, Retreating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy, Mhq. Wor- 

cester Cent. Inv. f 44 A Brest-plato . . of Carabine-proof. 
STEi Ds Foe Afem. Cavalier (1840* 66 A salvo of carbine- 
shot. s8oa Wellington in Gurw. D/sP. 1 . 380 Ordering . . 
90.000 carbine balls to be cast. 2814 Byron Corsair 1. vii. 
04 Free from rust. My carbine lock. 

Carbinol (ka-jhlnpl). Chem. [f. Carbon + -ol 
( the ending of alcohol, used to indicate an analo- 


gous compound).] A generic name introduced 
by Kolbe c 1868 ^or the monatomic alcohols. 

Simple Carbimol MVMihyX alcohol or wood spirit (taken as 
COH. HA a compound of 1 atom of carbon with i of hy- 
droxyl OH, and 3 of replaceable hydrogen, anyone or more 
of which may be replaced by the same numMr of alcohol 
radical.s, the name or names of which are prefixed. When 
only one hydrogen atom is replaced, the carbinol is a 
* primary alcohol *, as methyl carbinol COH.H^CHg= 
ethyl or ordinary alcohol, CjHsOH ; ethyl carbinol COH . 
Hs.CiHg= propyl alcohol CiHtOH. When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the * secondary 
afcohrils’ as dimethyl carbinol C()H.H.(CH|)j=secondAiy 
prtmyl alcohol CiH| 0 ; snetkyl-propyl-carbinol COH.H. 
CH|.CaHT. When all three atoms of hydronn are re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the 'tertiary alcohols*, as 
trimethyl carbinol COH.(CHa‘,e=teitiary butyl alcohol 
CiHitOH, dimethyl -ethyl -carbinol COH.(CHi>^C3Hi. 
The nomenclature of the complicated members as sarbtnols 
is more simple and definite than as alcohols. 

CftrbiBLyl (ka'jbmil). Chem. [f. Carbon -tl, 
as in ethyl, etc.] A term for the alcohol radicals 
of the corresponding cat binds, ns Dimethyl car- 
binyl iodide C (CII,),-H-I. (Watts.) 

CarbO-. Chem. Combining form of Carbon, 
used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. 

s8ie H enry F.letn. Chem. (1826) 1 , 468 The bi-siilphuret of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be enable of. .forming 
compounds which may be uilled Carbd-Sulphurcts. 1873 
I'oivncs' Chem. 82 j Carbo-crcsylic and Cresotic Acids are 
formed simiiiLineously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cresol. 

Carbo-hydrate 'kaub/ihAi-drr't). Chem. [f. 
Carbo- + Hydrate, q.v.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugars ptoper (CuHjjO,,). Gi ape -sugars or Glu- 
coses (C, n,aO,\ and Amyloses, comprising starch 
and woody fibie (Cg H.oOg). 

1869 Rose OK Firm. Chem. joj. 1876 tr. Warned s Gen. 
Pathol. 5 ^1 C.irbo-li3 ilraies anef f.its .serve chiefly to the pro- 
duction oflu'.tt, .utd of vital force. z88a Vinls Sachs’ Bo/. 
668 CclI-wnlls and stairh-grains . . consist iiiainly of c.ubo- 
hydrates insoluhic in water. 

Carbokull, obs. form of Carbuni f.k. 
Carbolate (ka jbt7lfit). Chem. [f. Carbol-tc 
+ -ATK.] A salt of carbolic acid ; a phenate. 

1875 H. Wood Thcrap. (18701628 An alkaline rarlxilate. 
1876 Bakiiiolow / lAi/. bled. 0879)523 Carbolic acid exists 
in liie blood, probably, as a carbolate. 

So Ca rbolated ///. a, made into a carbolate; 
impregnated with caibolic acid, carboli/ed. 

1884 Rnf. 7 June 760 'a Cotton-wool moistened with 
carlK^ated oil. 1884 Health Exhtb Ca/at 62/1 Concen- 
trated Carbi dated Creosote Disinfecting Fluid. 

Carbolic kaj bp’ Ilk), rt. Chem. [f. Card- + -ol, 
the ending of alcohol, bcniol a- - ic.'] In Garbolio 
acid, a substance more systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl ahohol, C',II,- 011 , a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcoliol (consisting of benzol 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white ileliqucscent cr}stals, melting 
at 35“ to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and IS much used as a disinfeciaiit. Hence eathohe 
soap, etc. 

CX865 I.ETHFDY in Circ Sc. I. iiR/a The acid of errosote, 
or carbolic acid. i86< l.o. PiUky in Marti. Star. 6 Nov. 
Cowsheds were larefiiliy cleansed .'ind W'ashed wiili gas-l.ir, 
carbolic acid, and water. 1B81 LuBnocK in Nature 405 
Some substance capable of killing the germs, without being 
itself too potent u caustic . . Dilute c.irbolic acid fulfilled 
these conditions. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton (Hoppe; My 
lady doubted ibe elTicacy ol caibolic .soai>. 

Carbolise (kaibJlaizb V. [f. prcc -I- -IZE.] 
trans. To impregnate with carbolic acid. Hence 
Ca rbolised ppl. a. 

2870 Daily Rows 24 Oct., Fine hemp or tow corboliscd 
with crystallised c.irboliL acid. 18^ W. H. S iunk in 7 imes 
30 Uct. 9/6 A small tent of carbolized gauze, to prevent the 
dispersion of poisonous membrane 

carbon (ka*jbpn, -9ii). [ad. F. cat bone (same 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L. cat bo, carbon em 
coal, cliarcoal.J 

1 . Chem. One of the non- metallic elements, 
very abundant in nature, occurring nncombined in 
three allolro[dc forms — two crystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), and 
in combination in carbonic acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and nearly all organic compounds 
(thence often called ‘the carbon compounds’). 
Carbon (symbol C) is a te^d ; atomic weight 12. 

1789 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the French chemists 
call Carbone. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. xil 
406 'fheir carhonne is supposed to be the remaining part of 
charcoal afler it has 1)eeii divested of earth and fixed salts. 
i8to Hlnhy^'A’w. Chem. (i8a6' I. 335 The diamond . . was 
first shown by Guyton to contain c^irbon. 1813 .Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. ii. (1814) 46 Carbon is considered as the 
pure matter of charcoal. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. 
IV. 352 Is man's body mere carbon T 186a R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. ^ Art 8 Carbon ..in its amorphous state, is 
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charcoal; when crysialliMd in priimB, It becomcf black 
and opaque graphne; and when crysuHimd in octohe* 
drone, it U etheiaaliBed into the limpid and trenitparent 
diamond. 

2. KUctr. A pencil of fine charcoal (nsnally made 
of concKnsed lamp^ blacky, used in one form of the 
electric light. Two of these are placed with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
vanic electricity transmitted through them renders 
the carbon points intensely luminous. 

AUo sometimes used for the delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric liuht. 

citfo Faradav Forets Nai.^ hU'Ctric L. iSa The light is 
essentially given by the carlx)ns. 1S79 G. PwrcKcoTT SF 
TeUphoHt ^03 The light, .is soon extinguished by the burn- 
ing or wasting away of the carbons. 

o. attrtb, a. In gtneral sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charcoal or coal, or some form of 
carbon ; ^pec. oarbon printing, prooeaa, a photo- 
graphic process introduced by Poitdvin in 1855, 
producing permanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 
of lamp’ black. 

s8o8 J. Barlow ColMutb v. 669 When at his word the car- 
bon clouds .<^all rise. 1879 Casseil's Techu. Edue. 111 . 326 
The perfecting of a carbon process has been the work of con- 
siderable time. NetOApaper^ I'lie majority of the works 
siiown are permanent carbon photographs. 

b. Chem.y as in carbon compounds y etc., and 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, COj, system- 
atic name of carbonic a.cid gas; Carbon mon- 
oxide, CJO, a highly poisonous gas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas ; etc. 

Rixscob Elfin. Chum, xxvii. (1874) aSg Organic 
Chemistry is defined n.s the chemistry of the carbon rom- 
unds. 1873 F(nvnes' Clu‘in. 161 Carbon llioxide, or Car* 
nic Oxide, is always produced when charco.il burns in air 
or oxygen gas. Uml. i6j Caibon Monovide is.icoinhu:>tiIile 
gas. 

c. Elect r.^ ns in carbon I ighty point poles y etc. 

1871 tr. eichflt fit's eipcctr. Altai. 30 As soon a> the current 
p.U>scs throiigli the caibon poles the electric arc is formed. 
Jbiti. 33 'J‘o reach the carbon holders. Ihut. 74 Instead of 
the c;irb«»n-cylindcr thick rods or wires of zink. may be cm* 
ployed. 1875 Hamkkton futell. L{fe\\\. iii. 238X110 light that 
plays between the wedded intelligences us the electric light 
bums between two mrhon points. 1879 G. PnLscon Sp. 
TtUphonf 39 C IS a r.arhon transmitter included with bat- 
tery B in the primary cirniit. 

Carbonaceous tkajbuik-i jas), a. [f. L. car- 
bon em charcoal, coal + -aceous.] 

1. Of the nature of coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carbon ; coaly. 

1791 Hamilton liertholUt's I)yeimg I. 8 It destroys the 
Ciirbonaccnus or cuuly matter. 1863 Possibtl. Crfatwn 53 
Manchester would soon be enveloped in a great cat lion* 
aceous fog. 187a Ylsts 1 echn. Iltst. Comm, j.n Bellows, 
chimneys, and cai boiiaceou^ fuel were ccitainly employed 
by the ancients. 

2. Chem. Of or pertaining to the chemical ele- 
ment carbon ; consisting of or containing carbon. 

1794 Sullivan l''trw AVi/. I. 243 The and is dpcomposed, 
the carbonaceous principle combines, and is fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxige'ie is thrown off. 1794 G. Adams 
Fa/. 4- Ejt-p. Philos. 1 . xii. 497 Carbonaceous infiAniiuable 
gas. 1807 Ai.i.fn & Pei-ys in Phil. Trans. LX. a68 To 
coiisuinc certain known ijiiantitics of diamond and other 
carbonaceous substances in oxygcnc gas. Christian 

World 19 J>ec. 814/1 is made up of two constituents, 

the niirogeiicjus or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heai-producmg part. 

3. GeoL Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. 

1833 Lyfll PrtHC. Cfol. HI. 293 In one part of the series, 
carbonaceous shales occur. iStbW. Symonos A«r. A’a^^jvi. 
2o8 Carbonaceous markings otplants. S878GREEN Coal i. 27 
The beds . . more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 

tCarbona'de, sb. Obs. fa. P'. carbonadiy * a j 
rasher on the conies ’ (Cotgr.^.J -iCARBONAiX). 

1631 Massinger Beleeve as you 1 . iv. iii, I was tolde that 
1 had fleshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that 1 were 
hungrie, 1 might frcclye Fate mine owne carbooades. 

tCarbona'de, V, Obs, [f, the sb.] -Car- 

BONADU V, 

1609 Massinc.fr Picture 11. i. With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and caibonaded them. 1634 Sir T. Herbekf Trav. 
X50 Carbonaded or rested in the hre 1635 P'rancion i-iii. 
73 The Gyants, who carbonaded one an^er as small as 
niinccd meat. 1748 Ricii aruson Clarissa (x8 1 1) VI. xxv. 106 
[I’ll] carbonade and broil the traitress. 

Hence t Carbona'ding vbL sb. 

1^ Nashb Lent. Stujfe To have the scorching 
and carbonading of it. 1^3 Ray Jowrn. Low-C. 1 1738^ 1 . 350 
'Hieir roasting differs not much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading. 1736 Bailky Jiouseh, Diet. 156, Carbonading. 

t Carbona'dOp sb. Obs. Also 7 oorbinado, 
oharbonado. fad. Sp. carbonada * a Carbonado 
on the coles ’ (Minsheu) — It. carbonata, F. carbon- 
ade (Cotgrave) ; sec -Aix).] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grilled or broUea upon 
the coals. Often transf. 

1586 Marlowb xst Pt. Tamburl. iv. iv. 47, 1 will make 
thee .slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and cat 
them. 1591 Lvlv Sapho 11. iii. 175 If 1 venture . . to eate a 
rasher on the coales, a carbonada 1607 Suaka Cor. iv. v. 

He scotcht him, and notcht him like a carbinado. 1651 
Markham Eng. Htmsw. yo Charbonadoes. 1836 Hkylin 
Snrv. France 7a A suit ol Turkie grogram . . cut with long 
alashes or carboiiado’a 1636 H. Morb AntuL Atk. lu. iii. 


They made goodly Carbonado's of Witches. 1887 B. Ran- 
dolph ArchtpeL 19 His Buttocks were like unto Carbonados. 
OflUrbona'do (k8jbm^-‘d<»), v, arek. [f. prec.J 

1 . irans, 'I'o make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill. 

s8ii Shaka Wint. T. iv. iv. 968 How she long’d to eate 
Adders heads, and Toads carbonado’d. 1:1830 Jackson 
Creed iv. evii. Wka 1644 111 . 104 Having . . lusily hU raw 
bulk broiled or carbon^oed quick. 18^ llUt. 7etser 5 
'I'he colour of his face was as if it had been newly Carbana- 
doed, and laid upon a (Gridiron. sSOe Scott Moitast. xvi, 
On a level with lOchard Orur-de-Uon, when he ate up Uie 
head ol a Moor carbonadoed. iSaj [see Carbonari]. 

/ig. 1847 WakuAV////. C abler 62 Whose heart hath been 
I ]ong carbonado'd, .in flames of affection towards you. 167a 
R. Wild Poet. Licent. 97 Raw men you were, raw still you 
are, 1 Do scarce believe you’l caroonado’d die. 

b. quasi-zV///*. ifrom elliptic use of gerund). 

1875 j. Smith Chr. Relig. App. 11. 7 Hw Arm not to shrag, 
while it was carbonadoing, witn that live Cool that fell into 
hilt Sleeve. 1863 Thobnhury 'i rue as Steel 111 . a While 
some venison stalces, dipped in wine and spiced, were car- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. transf. To cut, slash, hack. 

.*596 SAHSi Saffron Walden 30 , 1 am the man will deliucr 
him to thee to be scotcht and carhunadoed. 160$ .Shako. 
Leant, ii. 41 Draw, you Hogue, or lie so carbonado your 
shanks. 1830 Bui.wek Anthropomet. 959 Bnrbaroiis GaiUnts 
..slash and carbonado their Bodies. 1748 Smollett 
Rand. (1812) I. 58, 1 would flea him, carbonado him. 183a 
W. Irving Alhambra II. 166 He' .has been, .so cut up and 
carlioiiadued that he is a kind of walking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona doed ppl. a.y Carbona doing vbl. sb. 
x6oi SiiAKS. All's Well tv. v. Your carbiiiadu'd face. 
1615 Markham Eng. I/ousetu. 11. li. 1 16681 78 The uumner of 
carbonadoing. 1835 Quakllb itinbl. 1. v. (1716' 21 To hrnil 
the carbonado’d hearis of men. 1655 Cuknai.l Chr. in A rm. 

II 22 ) Satan ‘.s plundering him of his estate . . carbonadoing 
(as 1 m.Ty .say) nis lx)dy with sores and boilcs (which were 
as so m.'iny deep slashes in hU fle.sli). 

II Carbonari (karbr^aa r/ , sb. pi. Rarely in 
sing, oarbonaro. [It.; pi. of carbonaro collier, 
charcoal-burner, an apjKdlation assumed by the 
society.] The members of a secret political asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occupation under Mur.at, willi the de- 
sign of intrO(lu(.ing a republican government. 

1813 Hymon Age Ih-ouze xii, H.ive Carbonaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enough? 1840 Marrvat Oita 
/Wr. >Rildg. ) 245 'I'hc had become foimiduble 

in Italy. 1870 Diskakli Loihatr viii. 33 How tlu-y can he 
g<it together, I marvel * priests and nliiltisophci s, legitimists 
and carbonari ’ 1880 W Coky Mod. Awe. Hist. 1 . 148 note. 

In 1799.. when driven to the forest of the Abruzzi they 
[republicans] are believed to have disguised themselves us 
charroal-burners. In the rourse of twenty years the name 
Carbonari was b«jnie by a society, or confederate societies, 
ranging all over luly. 

llcnce Oarbona riim, the political principles of 
the Carbonari, or {transf.) of similar revolutionists. 

183a Athemrum No. 241. 399 A touch of rarhunari-ism. 
i8«7 Sat. Rev III. 51/1 1878 Sp elk v .S/rm IIL4R7 Hi* 

subjects .. were almost all imbued with the piinnplcs of 
liberty, and indeed with some ide.as of carhonansm. 

Carbonate ^ka jbdnc'*t),r^ AIsoH Qcarbonat. 
[a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. carhonalum 'a carbon- 
ated (])roduct)*, f. Carbon or L. carbCm-em + -ate 
I c. Cf. Cariionated.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formed by the union of carlionic acid 
with a base or basic o.xidc. These constitute a 
very numerous class of bodies, some of which, e. g. | 
Carbonate of lime, CaCOj, exist in gicat quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid ftlie hydrate', CH3O1 •= a HO. CO, 
contains two atom* of replaceable hydrogen, there cxwt 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Noimal Carbonates lu \ibich 
both atoms of H are replaced by a metal, and Hydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only one atom of H is so replaced. 
Thus normal sodium carbonate (carbonate of soda) 
aNaO.CO, hydrogen sodium tarbonale (biLurbonate of 
soda) HO.NaO.CO. 

X7p4 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 394 Carbonate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with cfFcrvcsccncc, in the 
liquid. 1794 G. Adams Nat. * hap. Philos. 1 . App. 546 
The Alkaline carboruits arc soluble in water. 1807MARCET 
in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 308 Common carbonat of magnesia. 
1878 Page Adv. Text bk. Geol. lii. 70 'I'he alkali* and alka- 
line carbonates attack many rocks witlt great fanlity 1878 
Harley Mat Med. 245 Carbonate of leud has been known 
from the htghe.st antiquity. 

2. ellipt. 'The common term in the West for 
ores containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate of lend. They are sometimes earthy or 
ochreous (soft caibonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (bard carbonates) ' (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.). 

CarbonabB (ka*ib5n^'i), v.I [C preo. : cf. F. 
carbonaler.] 

1. trans. To burn to carbon, char, Carbonizb. 

1831 Frasers Map. III. 744 Witches .. were carbonated 

in the fire because they unrea-sonably resisted drowning 
in the millracc. 

2. Chem. To form into a carbonate, b. To im- 
pregnate with carbonic acid gas, to aerate. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 937 Caustic ulkali . . be- 
coming itself carbonated by means of the water. 1853 W. 
Gregory Inorg. Chetn. 979 The slow action of air, moisture, 


and the vapour of aoecic add on thin ■hccti of lead, by 
which the metal is oxidised and carbonated, 
t Carbonate, v.^ Obs, [var. oi Carbonade st.J 
^Carbokadu V. Hence Carbonated ///. a, 
x8a9 Gaulb Holy Mndn. 955 To carbonate his h lesh. 1675 
Evelyn Terns (1799) aa How men carbonate and cut sp 
many Rills, and narrow Trenches irregularly crossing one 
! another, to drain their Meadows. b6m Gai/den TearsCk, 
380 (D.) Anliepiscopall Preachers .. being loth to be Car- 
bonated or Crucified ChrisiiaitB. 

Carbonated (kfiibdn^ed). a, [f. mod.L. 
carboudtus, -urn, or F. caebonaii^ f. L. carbbn-em \ 
see Carbon ] 

1 1. Red need to carbon, carbonued ; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon. (Cf. Carbon atk v.? 1.) 

Z799 Kikwan Geol. Ess. 040 Coal, and bituminous and 
carbonated wood. x8eS Hone Every-day Bk, 1 . 863 
Blacksmiths are super-carbonated. 

t2. Chemically combined with carbon; Car- 
Bi; RETTED. Obs. 

1797 Henry in Phil, Treats, LXXXVIl. 40a ’Hie heavy 
innuininnble air. is leimed, in the new nomenclature, 
carbonated hydrogenous ga-s. Ibid. 409 'I'he carbonated 
hydrogen. 1805 Bmande tbid. XCVl. 98 Mixed 
consisting chiefly of carbonic acid andT carbonaied hy- 
drogen. 

3. Chemically combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N. Ik Carbonate 0/ It me, soda, ainmottia, etc. were orig)- 
inally called carbonated lime, tofia, ammoHia. 

1803 Sir H. Davy io Phil. Trane. XClll. 969 Tha car- 
bon.'ited alkalis. iSog W. Saunders AY in. IFa/rrs 43 'I'he ^ 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the earthy 
salts by double affinity. Ibid. 50 Carbonated soda is readily 
piocuicd. Ibid. 980 A wine pint of Pyrmonc water contains — 
Of oxyd of iron >56 ; carbonated Ume 4 46 ; carbonated 
magnesia 1003. 1808 Henry Epit. Chem, ksA. 51 ms Thia 

water.. will effervesce with carb^mted alkalis. tmiPali 
Mall G. 16 Dec. ii/i To separate the (ju’bonated lead from 
uhat remains of the metallic. 

4. Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 
gas. 

iSsSOriKiF I/isi. Boulder viii. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonated water. 187$ Ure Diet. Arts 111 . lo^B 
Acidulous or carbonated waters are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of gas. 1878 Face 
Adv. Text‘bk. Geol. li. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Carbona’tion. [f- Carbonate v. -i- -ion.] 
honnaiiori of a carbonate; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

1881 Daily Netus 6 June 3/a Defecation of the beet juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic ocul. 

t Carboned, /'//. II. Obs.-^ Carbonaded 

(for which it may be a misprint). 

i66»>x PErvs Dtary i Jan., Where we had a calfi bead 
carboned, but it was raw, we could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kojbp nik', a. C hem. [f. Carbon, 
or its 1^, source ca> bm-em + -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to carbon, esp. in certain 
chemical naincb, os CorboDio acid, a name origin- 
ally given to the gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO,, formcily also knoun as fixed air, the 
gas which is foimed in the ordinary combustion of 
carbon, disengaged from fermenting liquors, given 
out in the breathing of animals, and largclv evolved 
from fissuies in the earth, constituting tne choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, but the 
name Carbonic acid is applied in chcmisliy to the 
hydrate or compound CH,0, supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the caibonates arc the salts. 
Carboalo oxide ~ i'll //ifn mosioxidey CO. 

1791 E. Darwin Pot. Gard. t. JisMoie, The various kinds 
of acids, B.S CarlxmiL acid (or fixed air). 1793 T. Bfodoes 
Calculus 234 It reiiims to the lungs surdiarged with car- 
bonic-hydrogenc nir. 1794801 uvan View Nat. I 939 ’I'his 
acnal, or ca^iiic acid. 1794 J. Hun on P kilos Light, 
z 6 z I'he azotic and raibonic air. i8za Siu H. Daw Ch^t. 
Philos. 105 An inflammable gas, called carljonk oxide, 
which burns w’ith a blue flame. 1863 ^ Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. i. < 1878) 4 The caibonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cookk 
New Chem. 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbon ic dioxide. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 

1. 383 I'he expired air may be cool, and is deficient in 
carbonic anhydride. 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 

1871 Aitkin Sc. 4- Pract. Med. II. 735 Carbonic narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, retard tne heart s action. 

2. Of coal or i hnrcoal ; of the Carbonari. (Also 
sb ) 

1819 H. Busk Dessert 421 Come share the heat of our 
carbimic fire. i8si Bvron To Moore 19 Sept., The cause 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics. 

Carboniferous (kaihonrferas), a. [f. L. 
carbon-em coal. Carbon -h fer bearing + -CDS, 

I Cf. mod F. carbonifbre ] 

1. Pioducing coal. Applied in Geol. to the ex- 
tensive and thick series of palaeozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Carboni- 
fetous System or Eortnation. lying next above the 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
or Carboniferous Limestone; also to the rocks, 
fossils, etc., of this formation, and to the age of 
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geological time, the Carboniferous Ag^Cy Era^ or 
Period^ during which theie stiata were deposited, 
and the luxuriant vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. 

1799 Kikwan Geot. Ess. 290 By carboniferous soils, I mean 
Che various norts of earth or stone umon^ or under which 
coal is usually found. i8oa PtAYi-Ain Illustr Hutton. The. 
153 The facts winch Mr. Kirwan produce^ in treating of 
what he calls carboniferous soils. 1830 L\kll Print.. Geoi, 
(1875) 11 . 111. xlv. ^^9 1 he .Scar Limestone, a memcer of the 
carboniferous sertes. 1844 H. Milllh O. R. Sandst. x. 
(ed a) 334 During the vastly-cxtendvd term of the car> 
boniferous period. 1857 - E/est Im/*r. i. 14 Deep in the 

carlKiniferons oceaiL 1851 Richakoson Geoi 1. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. 1881 A. 
Ramsw in Nature sig The Apalachian chain U chiefly of 
post-Carbonilerous date. 

2. ;otu/ar/y. Co.'il-bcaririg, carrying conls. 
xa^ Paiiy Tel. 20 July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters. .One .speaker suggested 
..the expulsion of the carixniiferuus brawlers. 

Carbo niflea tion. [Nuuii ol action f. next.] 
Conveislou into coal. 

1883 StaniiarJ 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbumhcation. 

Carbonify (kajbf? nil.ii\ v. [f. L. cathon-em 
coal -FV : on h. type carbdnijicdre\ trans. To 
convert into coal or charcoal, to Cakijomzf. 
Hence Oarboulfled pfl. a. 

1803 Afed. Jrnl. IX. 371 The phenomenon of Siintillation 
pnxluced by the concusHion of carboiiified wood. 

CarbougenOTlS (kajbom d,:;0M3s), tf. [f. L. 
carbon-em > -genus bom, bearing -p -oUH ] J’ro- 
ducing or developing carl>on. 

1865 Reader's^ Apr. 477/3 A carbonigenous era composed 
ol stemmy herb.age and productive trees. 

Carbonisation l^ka Jbonaiz^i/.in'). [f. next 4- 
-ATioN.] a. conversion into (mere) carbon, ch-ar- 
coal, or coke. b. Charging with carbon or car- 
bonic acid. c. Combining chemically with carbon ; 
Carburization. 

1804 Hatcuktt ill Phil. Trans. XCIV. 390 Vegetable 

matter in an incipient state of carbon i/alion. 1830 Lyhll 
PriHC. Geol. I. 351 'I'he heat of the luff was nrovetl by the 
carboiiizalion of the timlier, corn, p.tpyrus.iolls. there dis- 
covered. 1875 H. Wood I herap. (1879' 183 I'hese changes 
of the blood its secondary excessive c.^rboniration. 1875 
Uhk Diet. Arts HI. 899 (.StccM'hc or con- 

version IS effected, a>i it were, in laycis. 

Carboniso (.ka ibonsiz), v. [f. Carbon + -ize ] 

1 . trans. To convert into mere carbon ; to reduce 
to rhaicoal or coke. 

1806 Hatcmkttiii Phtl. 7 'rawj.XCVI. 131 note. Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were only supeificially caibonizcd by 
the .sulphuric acid. i8z8 J. Laukunck in Monthly Mag, 
XLII. 398 Diamond, we can carbonuc that prcciou.s gem, 
and piove it to be charcoal. 1870 F. Poi*e Etecir. Tel. iv. 
(1873144 A flash of .. electricity frequently carbonizes the 
p^>er between the plates. 

2 . 'To carburet or carburize, arch. 

1808 [see CARnoKiZEri]. 1873 Urk Diet. Arts III. 899 
(.Steel) The combiiiaiiun of thecarbon with the iron, .extends 
from one lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 

8. To cover with charcoal, lamp black, etc. 

See Camoonizkd, 

Hence Ga-Tbonieing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1867 Morning Star 7 Aug. 5 The men employed in the 
carbonising departments in the gas factories. 

Carbonised,///, a. [f. prcc. +-ed.] 1. Con- 
verted into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. 

1858 Geikik Hist. Boulder iv. 53 A . . mass of carbonized I 
matter. 1863 (J. Rni. 380 In the Lake of Con.stance. .have 
been found . . carbonised wheat, grains of barley, etc. 

2 . -sCauhukktted, Carburized, arch. 

1808 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 385 Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagnant water. 1875 Ukb Did. Arts 111 . 
899 Steel so produced being more cariionized on the surface 
than at the centre of the bar. 

3 . Covered or prepared with carbon so as to yield 
a copy of anything written over it. 

1883 Daily Neivs 19 Sept. 7/1 To keep an account of the 
sales and receipts, .and, by means of carbonised papers, to 
make duplicate copies. 

CaTbonless, a. Void of carbon. 

1850 P'rasoEt Mag. XLI. 395 The carbonless, .hydrogen. I 

Carbono*meter. [f. Carbon + -(o)h£ter.] 
An instrument for testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid. 186410 WEnsrKt. 

t Carbono'se, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. carbon- 
em + -osB.] Of the character of coal. 

181Z Pinkerton Petrol, I. 349 Weight, from carbonose to 
granitose. 

Carbonoas (ka-jbdnds), a. [f. Carbon -p 
- ous ; peril, after F. carboneux!\ Of the nature 
of or containing carbon. 

1794 O. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. I. xi. 483 A carbonous 
substance, which is disengaged from the blood in the lungs. 
1865 Manspiri.o Salts }oi We .. see the epibasic atfacli- 
meat for metal salts, which is so strongly marked in H3 N, 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. 

Carbonyl (kaib6nil). Chem. [f. Carbon - p 
-YL(E)-Gr. CAi; substance, base.] A name for 
the divalent compound radical CO (known in the 
free state as carbon monoxide or carbonic oxide gas) 
coasidered as a constituent of urea, alloxan, 
creatin, etc. Also attrib.^ as in carbonyl series, 
compound, chloride, etc., and in comb., as sulpko^ 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. 

1869 Roscok EUsh. Chem. xxxv. 381 Carbonyl chloride is 
formed when dry cartx>nyl and dry chlorine gasu are 
brought together in sunlight. s88o Lthr. Univ. KnowL 
VI 11 . 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 

Carboxyl (kaib^ksil). chem. [f. Carbon 4- 
Ox^ygen; -p -yl * substance.] A name given to the 
monad group -CO-OH, contained in all the fatty 
.acids; thus Formic acid is H — CO-OH, Acetic 
acid CH,-COOH, Butyric acid C, H^-CO-OH. 

1869 Ro&cue Elem. Chem. 346 Carlioxyl we thus regard 
as contained in ail ih - fatty acids : it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kimgzktt Auim. Cheui, 33 Hydro- 
gen IS replaced by a monad carboxyl group. 

Carboy (ka iboi). Also 8 karboy. [Evidently 
a corruption of Pers. qardbah, qarrdhah, ‘a 

large flagon * (for wine, rose-water, etc ) : sec the 
quots. Kaempfer (loc. dt.) * gives an exact etch- 
ing of a carljoy’ (YuleV] 

A large globular bottle, of green or blue glass, 
covered with basket-work lor protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

I1711 Kaemi-fer Asuan. 370 iV.I iReferring to the 

wine trade of Shira/] Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, umpul- 
lacea et circuindiictu scirpo tiiniuita, qu;ie vocai.t Rarabh 
..Venit K.iraba una apiid viiriarios duobiis inamucli, raro 
carins.l 1753 Hanway 7 rat'. 1 1^4, I delivered a present 
. of oranges and It-mons . and 6 Karltoys of Ispahan wine. 
i8oo.SYMkS A'w/A. to Ava 488 1 Y.)Six corabahs of rosf-watt r. 
1813 Mil BouHNF Orient C outut. II. 330 iY.> Carboy of Rose- 
water. 1838 PoK A. G. 7*ym Wks. 1B64 IV. 106 A c.arlwy 
LontAining nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine. 1883 7 Hites 7 Apr., Two carboys W’ei e . . found to 
contain nitro-glyccnnc. 

Hciicc CaTDoyed ///. a., put into a carboy. 

185s Fraseds Mag. I.I. 5 j6 Shrimps and anemones live in 
water carboytd many miles off shore. 

Carbuucle (^ka ibnjk*!). Forms : a. 3 -4 ohar- 
bujle, -bokel, 3-5 -boole, (3 -bugle', 4 -bokyll, 
■buk-ilTOt 5 -boicill, -bokrll, 6 cherbukkill ; 

5 oarbokyl, -bokull, (? 6 -boole) ; 7. 5 char- 
bonole, -tonkkel, -bounole, s - 6 -bunclo ; 
6. (4 carbuuculum\ 5 karboncT', carbunacle, 

5 6 carbonolo, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunokle, 7 
-bunkle, 4- carbuncle. [ME. chaibncie, -bode, 
a. Lcnlial OF. f/zar/z/A'/r, -bouc/e, var. of charbuncle, 
in ONF. carbuncle, carboucle ( ■» Pr. carbuncle, Sp. 
carbunclo, { ^ carbofuo, "t: carboncol),\t. carbonchtd) 
L. carbuncul-us small coal, carbuncle stone, 
red tumour, dim. of cacbo coal. At a later period 
the forms in char- v\eie displaced by carboucle, 
-bumle, which came neater to the Lat. ; these 
alone occur in the medical sense. 

The mo<l. F. escarboucle is a by-form with a prefix es- 
(L. ex-\ which goes back also to the iith c. Cotgr. has also 
carboucle', charboucU remains in rural use for *smut of 
com ' I Littr^l. Prob. both the change of •bunde to -boucle, 
and the prefixed es- were owing to popular etymology.] 

1. (Formerly often moie fully carbuncle-stone) : 

A name variously applied to precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour ; the carbuncles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varieties) weie 
probably sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets ; 
in the Middle Ages and later, besides being a name 
for the ruby, the term was csp. applied to a myth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark ; in mod. 
lapidary work the term is applied to the garnet 
when cut en cabochon, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stone to 
be seen. 

a. Mali Meid. 43 Alswa an a charbucic is betere 

l»en a iacinet il>e euene of hare runde. a 1300 Floris ff Bl. 
3^4 On he tur anouen-on Is a charhugle ston. c 1400 Destr. 

7 rov 3x70 Chaundclcrs full chefe, & charbokill stones. 
^1489 Caxton Sttnnes of Aymon iii. 74 A charbokell . . whiche I 
stone full precyoiKS wa.<i shinyng as a tore he that brenneth. 

li. c\^.. Sir BeuesiMS C.) In the hylte wni a carbokull 
[v.r. churbokyll] stone. C1475 Piet. roc. in Wr.-W(ilckcr I 
769 7/ic carboculus, a carbokylstone. 

C1400 Maunulv. xxii. 339 A rubye and a charboiicle 
of half a fote long, c X4W Lydc. Chorle 4 Byrde xxxviii, 
The white Charbonkkel tnat rolleth in wave. 

5 . c 1303 Land Cokaygne 90 in E. E. P. (1863^ 158 J^r is 
..Carbuncle and astiune, Smaragde, lugre and prassiune. 
1481 Caxton Myrr, 11. vii. 79 Carboncle, the whiche by 
nyght . . shyneth as a cole brennyng. 1567 Maflkt Gr. 
torest 5 The Carbuncle, giueth light, but especially in the 
night season. 1614 Raleigh Hsst. World 1. 96 The Ho- 
brewes .suppose that the Arkewas lightened by a Carbuncle, 
a 1691 Boyle Wks I 790 (R.) There are very learned men, 
who (plausibly enough) deny that there are any carbuncles 
or shining stones at alK 1787 Glover Athenaid iv. (R.) 
Carbuncles, gems of native light. Emitting splendour. 1816 
Clf.aveland Min. 396 The carbuncle of the ancients was 
probably a gamcL s866 Kingsley Herrw. viii. 138 They 
were all lighted by a single carbuncle. 

fb. applied to a thing or person of re- 
splendent quality. Obs. 

^1430 Lydg. Bochas iii. ix. (1554) 81b, Charboncle of 
armes I mirrour of policie ! 1313 Douglas /Eneis Prol. 7 
Thow peirles oerle . . Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tree, c 1630 Drumm. op Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) z 
The wand'ring carbuncles which shine from hmh. 

C. Carbuncle as a substance ; also ftg. resplen- 
dent substance. 


1413 Lvdo. Pylgr v. iiL (1483) 03 This other world whiche 
ihou saest sowen with aterres of Charbouncle. 1667 M ilton 
P. L. IX. 300 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyea 1847 Emerson Repr. Men iii. Swedet^org\l\i.%. { BohnJ 
1 . 31 j If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. 

2 . Her. A carbuncle borne In a shield, and 
hence, a charge or beaiing repiesenting a carbuncle 
with its rays ; Escarduncle. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 160 His sheeld . . And therin 
wuA a bores lied, A charboucle [v.r. charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] besicie. la 1400 Morte A rth. 3533 A charbocle in pe 
chcefe, lIia wngu wtide ol hewes. 1357 K. A rthur \ Copland! 
V. ix, Griffons of golde in sable cnarbuncle y* chefe of 
syluer. isra Bossewell Armorie 11. 55b, Ihe field is 
parted per Vale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 1717 
111 Chambers Cycl. 1730-6 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
9 . Med. An inflammatory, circumscribed, ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core ; an anthrax. 

[1398 T KEvisA Barth. De P. R. vii. lix. <1495) 375 Antrax 
. .IS callyd also C.*irbunculiis.] 1330 Palsgr. 157 iPnechar- 
boitcle, a carboncle, a sore pesiylenciall. 156a Buli.fyn Bk. 
Situplcs, tfrc. 16b, Lit] healeth Aiitrax, called the Car- 
bunt le. 1605 .Shaks. I. ear 11. iv. 337 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or iinbosHcd Carbuncle In my corrupted blood, a x^i 
Boyir Wks. Ill 676 (R.) Which turned to a pestilential 
caihunrle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
z8s9 limes jo Apr 8/3 The oiiginal coniplaint of the King 
ol Naples was carbuncle (anthrax). * 

b. A red spot or pimple on the nose or face 
caused by habits of miemperance. 

168a N. O. Boileaus Lutrin i. 87 Her Nose, emboss'd 
with Carbuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Mam- 
l»oy shine. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 131 r s 'I'hc Council 
for the Brewers had a Face . . inflamed . with Carbuncles. 
1830 James Damley (1846) 35 Sundry carbuncles illuiniiv. 
atvd Ills countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face. . 
not otherwise very uiniable. 

4 . transf. 

1B03 Na7>al Chron. XIV ^68 llie description of the car- 
bum les and the cotyledons [of a culilc-fishj. 

t 5 . (See quots.) Obs. 

*577 b- Cooce Heresbach's Ilusb. (1586) 17 b, Carbuncle, 
th;ii IS ground over heated and parched with the sunne ; 
which will burne I he rooies of whatsoever commeih in it. 
(160X Holland Pliny 1 . S03 The hot earth, called ..Car- 
bunculus, which vseth to hum llie come sown thciupon.I 
6. attrib. and ( omb., as carbunclc-Jace, -nose, 
-tumour', oarbunole-stone : sec i above. 

1658 Kowi AND/l/it»w/ir/'j77/r<T/./A/z.938l'heir sting.. causeth 
a cai buiicle tumor. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, ( arbuncle- 
Eace, very Red and full of large Pimples. 1710 7'atler No. 
sfio F7 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive R.'ite. 
1864 I'tatly 7'el. 17 Mar., A carbuncle ring on his finger. 

Carbuncled (ka jbmjk’ld), ///. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Set or adorned with caibiinclea. 

z 6 o 6 Shaks. Aut, 4 Cl. iv. viii. 38 Caibunkled Like holy 
PJioebus CaiTc. 

2 . AfTecled with a carbuncle or caibuncles; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a caibuntle, 

Z664 Bromr Good fellow in Songs Sf E*oems 1S5 A car- 
bunded face Saves a tedious race, For the Indies about 
us we carry. Stffik & Swift I'atler No. 66 P 4 

Our Friend is to drink till he is carbuncled and Tun-bcllicd. 
1845 Miall Nonconf. V. ibi Look at that carbuncled nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

8. transf. 

1805 Naval Ckron. XIV 368 The carbuncled appendages 
[in a cuttle-fish] might be tentacles. 

t 4 . (Cf. Carbuncle 5.) Obs. 

\^TJ CoocK Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 24 Carbuncklcd 
[land], that is burnt with the .sonne, rotten, and mossie. 

Carbuncillar (kajbz7 qki/ 7 lki\ a. [f. L. car- 
buncul-us Cakbunclk -I- -All 1 .] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

*737 OzRLi. Rabelais II. 78 Who ow'd the carbuncular 
Richness of their Phyz to. Drinking. 1734 Walpole 
//. Mann No. 352 (1834) III. 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
blood a.s earned off my brother. 1840 Dickens Old C. Eh^ 
viii, .Sticking his fork into a carbuncular putatoe. xB6n 
E'op. Sci. Monthly 433 Carbuncular germs in the soiL 

Carbimcillate, a. [ad. carbunculdt- 

us, f. carbuntul-us \ see -ATgi^.] Having car- 
buncles, ‘ like to carbuncle, tuberculate * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Carbu'noulated a 
i860 in Maynr Exp. Lex. 184a Blackw. Mag. LII. 97 
Their carbunculatcd physiognomies. 

t Carbu nculate, v. Obs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ATE 3 .] * To burne like a coale * (Cockeram 1623). 
t Carbli:noilla'tion. Obs. [uA. L. cat buncu- 
Idtion-em a disease of plants, f. cat hunculd-re to 
have carbuttculus or blasting.] (Sec quots.) 

a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts . . scorch the tender fiuits, which . . is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Carbunculation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of Trees and Plants, either by excessive 
Heat . .or else by excessive Cold. 17^ in Johnson, etc. 
t Carbnuculinef a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. car- 
buncul-us -h -TNM : cf. carbunculosus fLger) land 
containing red toph-stonc.] 
ci4ao Pallad. on Hush, xii 372 Black erthe is apte, and 
londe carbunculyne. And ragstoon all to rapte is for hem 
digne. 

CarbanonloUB, a. [ad. L. carbunculos-us, 
f. carbuncul-us Carbuncle: see -ouh.] Of, abound- 
ing in, or of the nature of carbuncles. 
i6ia Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 405 Pestilential or 
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Carbuncnlous tpou^ i88a Moslky Rtmin. 1 . ix. 69 An 
angry eye, and a carbunculou» complejciou* 

tCarblire. Obs, Chcm, [a. F. catburt^ f. 
Carbon: bte -UBie.] » Carburet. 

1790 WaoGwooD in PkiL Trans. LXXX. 319 Lavoisier 
..mentions a carbure of zinc also, and nays that both these 
carbures are called plumbago, or black-lcM. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborat. 1 . Pref. 6 Black lead is well known to oe a com- 
pound of iron ; called carbure of iron. 

Carburet (,ka'jbiuret),j^. Chem. [LCarb-on-i- 
-URKT, q. v.J A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another element ; ■> 
Caubiok. 

*79S Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 335 A compound 
of irui) und carbon . . which in the new system is denominated 
a c irburct of iron. i8ao Faraday AVr. xvL 68 Pure steel . . 
and good iron mixed with charcoal powder were heated in- 
tensely for a long time . . they formed carburets. 1836 Mac- 
GiLLivHAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. it. 33 Carburet of iron, 
which gives the green colour to the parenchyma of plants. 
CaTburetf [f. prec.] /rans. To combine ^any 
element ) chemically with carbon ; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Oa*rbure*tting, 
•etlng, vb/. sb. and ///. a. 

1869 Ay. Afech. 31 l)ec. 379/1 A small gas -making 
machine, luunded upon the principle of the carbureUing of 
the atmospheric air. /bid. Ii feeds the . . vessel in which is 
placed the curburetting element. 

Carburetted, -eted ikSL-jbiure^trd), ///. a. 

Chem. [f. prec. + -ED 1 Combined with carbon, 
as in Car/mretted hydrogen^ the 'fire-damp' of 
miners, and chief conatituent of cual-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or holding carbon in solution. 

z8oa Hrnry in l^/ttl. 7 >oNr. XCIII. ^7 Carbureltcd 
hydrogen gas. i8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 306 Car- 
biirettcd hydrogene, is the gas evolved in .stagnant waters. 
1836 1 ODD Cycl. A mit, 1 . te/a Animal fat is chiefly a . . 
highly c.(rbiirctted hydrate of oxygen. i86z Smii.rs Engin- 
eers 1 1 . aa7 He suggested, .the employment of carburetted 
hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. z88i P. Smyth in Nature 430 1 'hc existence tliere 
of carburetted gas of some kind. 

Ca rburettor, - etter. [f. prec. v. + -or, 
•KU.J That which caiburcta; spec, an apparatus for 
chaiging hydiogcn, coal gas. or atmosphoic air, 
with carbon, by passing it thiough or over a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power. 

1866 Morning Star ai Sept. 5 ''3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 
is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 
burettor IS placed in the course of the pipe supplying ii. 
188a Echo ao Jan. 1/5 I’he hydrogen is passed through 
carburet lers, and is stored in holders. 

Carburixa*tion. [noun of action f. next ; 
see -ATioN.] The piocessof combining an element 
or substance with caibon, as in the conversion of 
wrought iron into steel. 

Z864 Reader 9 Apr. 450 The degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of* Spicgclciscn ' — a material coii- 
taiiiiiig a known quantity of carbon. z88i Metal H orld 
l3^/^I 'i'hc history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
iNation of iron, from the work of Clorict at the end of last 
century to that of M.\rgueritie in 1856. 

Carburize (.ka jbiurdiz). [f. F. carbure carburet 
-♦--IZE J (runs. To combine with carbon ora carbon 
compound ; used esp. of the process of imparting 
c.iibon to wrought iron in making cement steel, 
also -=Cariii;iikt t;. 

Carcage, Sc. form of Carcahe. 

147V Chatter Jas.lll in Hist. Edinburgh 1. 1.(17 53) 8 
The Nolt-Markct of Carcages and Mutonc. 1513 Douglas 
^neis XI. v. 35 Full muny carcage of thir oxin greyt. 

Ii Carcajou fkaTko^z^). [Fr. of N. America, 
opp. ol Indian ongin ] 

1. A name given in N. America to the (Jlutton 
or Wolverene i^Gulo luscus). 

1774 GoLDbM. Nat. Hist. (1869) I. iv. iii. ^25 The glutton 
..in the north of Kuropc and Siberia, as 111 the northern 
parts of Amcric.s, where it has the name of the carcajou. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 196 The Wolverene, called in 
( 5 anada the Carcajou, and by hunters the Beaver cater. 
1865 Ld. Milton & Cheadi.r N. IV. Pass. vii. 103 The fur- 
hunter’s greatest enemy is the. .wolverine or carcajou. 

II 2. According lo Littrc, Webster, and the Diets, 
generally, ' The American badger {Melts Labra- 
doried) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N. 
America *. (Apparently some eiTor.) Also errone- 
ously applied by Cliarlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. 

1839 XIV. 931/1 The mistake of Charlevoix 
in applying to it [the Canadian Lynx] the appellation of 
Carcajou . . has produced some confusion or synonyines 
amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W. R. King Sportsman 
4* Nat. in Canada i. 16 The name * Carcajou ’ is erroneous 
as applied to this animal [the Canadian Lynx]. 

Caroake (ka*J|keik). .Sir. Also in Jamieson 
oare-, ker-. [First part as in Care-Sundat, 
Gcr. Kar-freitagt etc.] A kind of small cake 
baked with eggs, and eaten on Fastein’s Een 
(Shrove Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kereake : a cake made of blood and oat- 
meal, formerly used in the south of Scotland. 
(Jamieson^. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, The dame waa still busy broiling 
car-cakes on the girdle. 1818 — Hrt. Midi, xxix, They 
arena that bad at girdles for carcakes neither. 1818 Hogg 
Brewnit of Bodsb. I. 977 (Jam.) Ye’ll crush the poor auld 
body as braid as a blood-kercake. 


tOaroaiL. Obs. Forms; 6 .Sir. ozrkziine, 
(oATOAnt), 6-7 oArquAn, 7 oArkAU, oArkeyne, 6-8 
OATOAn. [a. F. carean (in OF. also quercant, 
eherchant, eharehauit Pr. earean^ late L. carcan^ 
Hum, It. earcatHi), (, Teut: cf. OHG. qutreka 
(fern.), ON. kverk, in comb, kverka- throatj 

1 . An iron collar used for punishment. 

zSM Ln. Hbrness Gold. Bk M. AureL iv. Diqb, Carcans 
for blasphemers, chaynes for sclaues. 1396 Danktt tr. 
Cominss 236 A fetter to put on their feete, very hard to be 
opened, like to a carquan. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq, (1849] 
111 . 109 An iron collar or carcan. 

2 . An ornamental collar or necklace ; »next. 

1539 Lit Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 999 

New-^eris Giftis, in chcn^cis, tabullatis, ringis, stanis, car- 
kannis. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxiii. xii, Caiquans and such 
ornaments for their shooes of silver. 1603 — Plutarch's 
Mor. 915 The gorgeous trappings and capparisoiis^ the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 Stryzk C ran- 
ftier App. iii. 7 One carkeyne of gold antique warke. 

Caroanet (kaikanet). arch. Forms: 6 kark- 
nelt, garganet, 7 oarckanet(t, -kenet, -quenet, 
-oonet, -koneth, 7-8 oarknet, 7-9 carkonet, 6- 
oaroanet. [f. prec. + -at, dim. suffix. 

(No Fr. carcanet appears to be recorded, but it it diflicult 
to believe that the word was entirely of Kng. formation.)] 

1. An oiuamental collar or necklace, usually of 
gold or set with jewels, arch.' 

(App. obs. from C1670 to loth c.) 

€ 1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. fl. 311 A Karknctt for my Lorde 
of Kichemoutit. 1548 P'cess Alary's Jewels in Madden 
Privy Purse Exp. i8o A carckaneL Ibid. 198 Item a kar- 
kenet. Gijts to Queen in NichoU Progr. Q. hits. I. 

393 One nche carkanet or collor of golde, haveing in it two 
ciiieraldes. 1583 Stanyhunst ACneis 1. 95 I'her pearle and 
uuld crowns. . with garganet hcauyc z6oi Holland 7 ’//m^ 

• 357 To wcarc costW pearJes and rich stones in carkanets 
about our neckc. 1616 W Bruwnk Brit. Past, 11. iv. He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jer Tavior 
Gt. Exemp. 11. vii. 36 A gold chaine, or a carkenct of pearle. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. ill. 204 A Carcanet of (*old. 
1815 Moore Lalla R. (1U501 56 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs. .Hung carcancts of orient gems, [erroneously 
1863 bALA Copt. JJanger. 1 . i. 5 The Don wears jewelled 
rings and caruncts on ail his fingers.] 

t b. A similar ornament for the head. Obs. 
z6ii CorcH., Eermaillet. a Carkanet, or border of gold, 
etc., such as Gentlewomen weiire about their heads. 1630 
Marston Ant. Sf Mel 11. 1. it, Curled haircs, hung full of 
sparkling carcancts. i8aa Scott Nigel v. His high-crowned 
grey hut . . encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. 

1393 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 148 For thy Carcancts of 
pearle, shall thou have Carc.tncis of Spiders. 1648 Her- 
rick Hesper. (18691 ^ 4J Making a carkanet Of maiden- 
flowers. 1830 'J'ennyson Adeline v, A carcanet of rays. 1876 
Macparren Harmony vi. (ed. a) 192 'Lhis a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears. 

Hence Ca'roaue ted a., furnished with a carcanet. 
a 1651 Brume City IVit iv. 1, Her hp painted, her neck 
carku netted. 

Carcazz, oarcaze (ka jk^s), sb. Forms : a. 

4 oarcAys, knriLeiN, 4-6 carcas, 5 oarkoys, 

5 6 oarkes, 5-7 carkeis, -keys, -kas. Ii. 6 car- 
kaoe, carokesse, karkaise, 6-7 karoasHe, oar- 
oasse, -kasse, -kosse, -keise, 7 -caise, -kase, 
karoase, 7 8 oarkaaa, 8 oarkesB, 6 oarcaae, 
7- oaroass. [Of this wc have two types : a. ME. 
larkqys, -cays, -kets (which survived to 16th c. and 
even to 1611 as carkeis, -tys), a. Anglo F. carcois, 
carcas (in Central OF. char cos, charcois, chare hois, 
charquois, still dial, in W. of France) answering 
to iiicd.L. carcosium (see Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense i) ; &. 16th c. carcasse, later carca.fe, 
carcass, a. iGth c. Fr. cariasse,wX. It. carcassa (Fg. 
carcassa, 8p. razroja) ‘carcass’. The 16-1 7lh c. 
foims carkaise, -ketse, -kesse^ are app. a mixture 
of a and In mod. spelling carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common: the Dictionaries 
from Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents many difficulties : see 
Dice, Littr6, .Scheler, Skeat. it is to be noted however that 
OF. carcois^ mcd.L. cafxosium^ must app. be separated from 
OF. tarquais quiver (repr. mcd.(}r. Tupsaiziot', evidently 
ad. Pers. (Arab,, Turk, tarkash quiver, lUTOW-casc , al- 
though some confusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod.F. carquois dwvM 15th c.\ II carcassoaud turcassot 
Pg. carcoM quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it must also be 
separated from the I7lh c. F. larquois in sense ' mast-head’, 
repr. L. carchisium. But the actual derivation ofi,ari,osiutn^ 
carcassa^ and their mutual relation remains quite uncer- 
tain. Diez's suggestion ofL. rar^ flesh, and It casso chest, 
breast, or casm case, trunk, is untenable for carcosium, and 
not very likely for carcassa.] 

1 . Toe dead body of man or beast ; but no 
longer (since ^ 1750) used, in ordinary language, 
of the human corpse, cxc. in contempt (see 3). 
With butchers, it means the whole trunk of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of the head, 
limbs, and offal. 

a. [ifM Lib. Custum. I. 199 (Godef.> Le carcois de boef. 
I3ai Ibid. 304 Le carcan de porke. 13x4 Sir K. CLirroRO 
in Hist. Lett, 4-r. (Rolls 1873) Carcois de beef sale, xx. 
carcois de nioton.] 

1340 Hampolb Pr. CoHse. 874 Wormes. .sal . . maw on 
bat stynkand carcays. x^ Wvclip A-r. xxi. 35 ^'he kar- 
keis [138* careyu] of the deed oxe. c 1400 ywasne 4 Gasu, 


470 A Kareu of Saynt Maityna. ^1449 Promf. Pmrv. 6t 
Carkeys, corpus, cadaver, e uap Voc, in Wr.-W dicker <70 
Carcosium, a carkuys. Falscr. roj/z Carkes of a 

foule, gnmche, a 1535 More IVks. 190 iK.) Setting hys 
carcas tn a gay shrine, A then kissing his bare scalpe. ijag 
Koen Dscadss W. Ind. 1 Arb.) 56 Lefie theyr carkeses in the 
wildemesse. im Bri^ Due, Troubl. Erastekford 
105 No skermisn^ where some . . left not their karkaises in 
the felde. b6zi Bible 7udg. xiv. 8 A swarme of Bees, and 
honie in the carkeis of the Don. — 9 Kif^ ix. 37 The car- 
keise of lezebel. 1630 Lord Bunisssu zi That he might 
strowe. .the earth with dead carkeyses. 

f*. m$uB Roy Satire (18451 A dedde stynkynge carkace. 
z^3 Stanyhurst rKueis i. (Arb.) lO His carcasse on rockish 
pinnacle hanged. zg9e Shaks. mUIs. N. iil ii. 64 I’de 
rather giue his carkasse to my hounds. zOgo Milton Lett, 
Stats Wks. 1738 11 . 160 That the breathless Carcass may 
be deliver’d to his Frienda 1663 Flagellum or O. Crom- 
ujell (1679) 190 On the ^th December his Carcasse was 
landed at Bristol. 9717 Swift Gulliver 1. viii. go The car- 
casses of an hundred oxen. Z790 Johnson RambL No. 33 
f 4 Famine who scattered the ground everywhere with 
carcasea s8u W. Irving Tour Prairies 124 'I'o bring home 
the carcass oT the doe. a Z849 H. Coleridge Poems (1850) 
11 . 169 She wept O'er the new-ransom’d carcase of her.. 
Hector. 2873 J evoks Mousy (1878) 6 A carcase of meaL 
tb. Saiti of part of a dead body. Obs. rare. 

1663 Gerbier CounselRsu, The carcass of his head on a 
Pole. 

1 2 . The living body considered in its material 
nature. Obs. cxc. as in 3. 

1406 OccLEVE Misrule 350 My carkeis repleet with hevy- 
nesse. 1371 Diuofs Pantoin. Pref. Aiij, This man not- 
withstanding he were imprisoned in a mortall carkasse . . 
yet his diuine niinde, etc. a x6x8 Raleigh Atakomet 9 
liis 'I'ranccs proceeded through the weaknesseof his earthly 
Carcase, a 1683 Oldham Poems (L.), Was ne'er so fair a 
creature For earthly carcass had a heavenly feature. s6. . 
K. I-'Estrange iJ.', He that finds himself in any distress, 
either of carcass or of fortune. 1702 Collier tr. M. A urel. 
57 The Declrnxion of your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not affect you. 17x7 J. Fox Wandertr 
No. 12 (1718) 77 The iiyur'd Animal onfy zought to secure 
hix little Carcase from farther danger. 

3 . In later times, in application to the human 
body, dead or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a term of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

[1508 Rov Sat. 1x845) Fye on his carkes bothe qiiycke and 
dead. 1363^ OXE A.fy Al. (1684) III xis l.aden with a 
heavier lump of thU vile carcase.] 2386 Warner Alb. Eng. 

11. vii. 27 Herciilex did canuase so his carkas. i6m South 
Sertn, IV. iL (R.) He Oiinkx that Providence fills his purse, 
and his barncs, only to pamper his own carcass. X773 Adaie 
Amer. Ind. 265 'I’hat they might shed blood, like wolves, 
without hazarding their own carcases. x8s7 Pqllok 
Course T*. vii, ’1 he miser drew His tarcass forth, and 
gnashed liia teeth, and howled. 1870 Dryant Homer I. il 
47 Clo.'ik and tunic and whatever else Covers thy carcass. 

fiS' Anything from which the ‘ life ‘ soul \ 
or essence is go. e ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 
‘corpse', ‘skeleton’. 

t6ia 3 Rp. Hall Contempt, v. Quails 4 Afanna (1628)909 
The carka-sse of the sacrament cannot giue life; but the 
soiile of it. a 1617 Hiekun IVks. 1 1 . 484 lice is but . .almost 
a Chnstian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
nheaih. X64S J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 148 No better 
th.u) a counierleii or carcaimc of true patience, a I763Shen- 
stone Ess. 19 i'he mere carcase of nobility. 1883 Bright 
in Edin. Daily Rev. 15 June 3/1 llie corrupt carcase of an 
old commercial l>ody. 

attrib. x6xa 1 '. 'i aylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few. 

6 . transf. T'he decaying skeleton of a vessel or 
edifice ; a ruin. 

1596 .Shaks. Alerch. V, iii. i. 6 The Goodwins, very dan- 
gerous flat, and fatall, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship, lye buried. 1637 Heywood Koval Skip 3 In tne very 
Apex and top thercot [M' Ararat], tnere ts still to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, icsembling a Darke Cloud .. by 
the Natives . held, to be the still remaining carkasse of the 
Arke of Noah. z66a Fuller IVortkies (1840) II. 505 The 
carcass of r castle. 1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh. At ill 45 
1 he carcase of a dismantled and deserted hoii^e. 

6. The naked framework or ‘ shell’ of a building 
before it is plastered, etc., the ' skeleton ’ of a 
ship ; see qunts. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel ti Oaken Carcasse. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exetc. (17031 159 Catixm is (as it were; llic bkel- 
leton of an House, before il is Lath'd and Pla.s(ercd. 1704 
W0KL11X.K Diet. Rust, et Urb. s v. Wtnd-Afill, 'J he Body 
or Carcase, or outside of the Mill. 1893 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 221 Canase 0/ a Building, the naked walls, 
and the rough timber- work, .before the building is pla* tered 
or the floors laid. 2863 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 7/3 'ihcy get the 
land on a ground-rent, and ‘run up’ carca.scs with money 
borrowed. 2867 Smyth SailoVs IVord-bk., Carcass qf a 
ship, the ribs, with keel, stem, and stern-post, after the 
planks are stripped ofl. 

7 . Mil. A spherical iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having three holes 
through which the flame blazes; fired from a 
mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Formerly also of other shape and 
material; see quot. 1751. 

(In this sense n-gularly spelt carcass.] 

2684 Land. Gas. No. 1980/1 To attack that place with 
Bombs and Carcasses. 2731 J. Gray Gunt^ryC^^ Bombs, 
gramidoes, carcasses, and other shot. X75X Chambers Cycl., 
Carcasse, or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, rarely circular; consisting of a shell, or case, some- 
times of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a coarse 
strong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; 
filled with combustible matters. 2790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. 
Mem. 1 . 399 The carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls, .fired 
into the town, had little or 00 effect. 2820 Wellington 
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Ltf, ia Carw, D/i/. VI. 577 No opportunity oT trying the 
pound drcasnCM which you have been so Jcind us to offer 
him. K GRiKMiffs /frZ/i: ( i86»> 86 Carcii&ses . . 

the fla/ne troin which is.. nearly unextinguishable. 1 

8. ContO.t its rartasj-iar/'ti’r ; -/<•//, -hke adj. ; j 
oaroasa-butohor, a butcher who scJU mtal by the j 
carcass; also Ji^. (cf.BuTcHKU 1 b); oaroaaa-floor- f 
ln«, -roofing (Anh.), the /rainework of (iiiiher 
which supports the boardirif^ of the door or roof j 
(see 0^ ; carcaaa-flhell — sense 7. I 

*773 .^fag. X Li 1 1 . 500 'I’iie ir.ides of the fcIl-monRcr 

and *carc.'iie-hutclici ate jntoleniLlt.*. lii n. J* riiu.vii*- I 

SiiN /C.xrn. •164JI III. 44O -An exercinc ul despotic power j 
such a:, ih not usual ainuii^ the carLase-biitclierb of the cuii- j 


cineiit. 1837 WiiiriocK M. J ruiirs >1843) 8t When the 
bullock ih killed, sk. lined, and diessed, the caicass butcher 
sells It to the retail butcher. 1609 iJxvihs in Farr's .S. /*. 
(1848) t8i * Cast out >uur dr-ad ' the 'cui case-carrier cries. 
1736 H Waii'OIF C ( 18 17) 1 . 7 Headless L.irtases and 
^carcaselcs-s heads. *548 UuAii, eti. Amjw/. J'ar. Afat'k 
ii 30 b, 'Ihc *k.iikahlyke sickc man. 18*3 i*. Nicmoi.min 
I'rtut. HniiJ. 583 'LAt\asf that which supports 

the covering by a grated I'lainc of timber- woik. 

CaTCass, V. [l. piec. sh, sense 6.j trans. To 
pul up the carcass ol building). Hence Ca r- 
oa^aing vN sf>. 

1881 Metha/iu § 163. 56 liattcns, deaN and planks fitr car- 
cassinj; and iotif{ti purposes. 18M Statuiani 18 M.hv 3/s 
lliiildiiiKS which wcic to he carcassed by tlic a4th of 
J.iiiuury. 

Carcassed (kfukast), /// a. [f Cakoahm j//.] 
f 1. Turned into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Ohs. 
a 1603 T. C' ARTWKK.KT Coujut. K/uHt. -V. -l6l8) Pfcf. 3 

As vnlo Vitcilius, the de.id citi/en w.is alwaycs of f^ocMi 
sauour, so vnlo you, the de«id and carcascJ soulcs arc uf 
pleabant smell. 

2 Havin^^ a carcass. (In paiasynlhclic comb) 
■7«4 Lond. Caz. No. 6318/3 A grey Mare .. strung car- 
et sKed. 

Carcat, var. of Cauknet, carcanet. 

IS-. .S'<7nvx 11849) 92 'i'hair culUrti, carcats, and 

h.ils bcidis ! 

Carcedony : see Carcukdony. 
t Csrceir, v. .sv-. Oh. fa. OK. caicm-r, ad. I/. 

carte tare, f. career prison.] trans. 'I’o imprison. 

16^ ^ .Sir K. (ioKHoN Hist. Eat id. cf .Sutheri. (i8ij) 
406 This Felton h.ul beiii tuybc carcciietl by the Duke. 
CsJTCOl i,ka Jsel). [L proper name of inventor, 
a Krenchman, early in 19th c.] Canel-lamp^ a 
lamp in which the oil is ])umped np to the wick 
by clockwork. Called aUo the J^rench or me- 
chanicai lamp. 

«« 4 S Mti hatin' s Mar. xliii. 402 One of the niobt de- I 
serving of notice is the iniproxcd carccl lamp, c 1865 
l.tiiit-iiv 111 Circ.Sc, I ms/i ('ol/a oil is gtncially' con- 
sumed HI the ( .-irccl or French lamp 1881 Miss ItKAonoN 
Asph. V 60 In the bright while light of the carccl lamps. 

tCft'rCSlagS. oh.-'* [ad. mcd.I^rrt/re/a^''/'#/w 
* quod . . carccris custodi pnestatur ab incarcerato 
pro viclii ct potu qui ei subminislranlur’ (Du C'ange 
h. V. CarceranuniK Cf. Sp. ciirccl prison, cartel- 
age prison lees, f 1.. career.] * Krisoii fees ’ (J.). 

167S 96 Piiii I (I'S, Carceilat^e, the Fees of.! Prison. 1721 I 
Pah i-v, ( artciia^e, Prison- Fees. 1755 Johnson, L arceiase. 
(So m moil. l,)icis t 

t Ca rCSral, a. Oh. [ad. L. carccnllls, f. car- 
eer prison.] (J1 or bclonj^inj; to a prison. 

1503-87 Fiixf. id. 4- .U. (isgh) 1 fx.5/j Kdi-.-ist-d from his 
carceral induramc. 1656111 IbotNi. 1678-96111 Piiii.iirs. 

Caroerate (kaJsCo-it’, v. [f. L.carccrdt- ppl. 
»tcm ol cartel are to imprison : see -ate-J.] trans. 
I'o impnson, incarceraic, coniine. 

1839 F. IUnham Adamus h.tul 19 Living souls .. car- 
cernted in matter. 

CarCSra’tion. [n. of action f. prcc. ; see 
-AT ION. J Imprisonment, incarccralioii. 

*870 Thollofk i'icar i\f Hullh. 91 Talking of . . the in- 
justice of carccration wiihuui evuiciicc of guilt. 

CaTCerlst. nonce ivd. [f. L. career + -l.ST.] 

One who advocates or has to do with prisons. 

i8ai Syi). Smith Wks (1859) I. 338/1 How comes our loyal 
careerist to forget all these .soits of tides? 

Ca'roenue (ka Jst 5 ri// 1 ). Bot. [nd. mod.!., car- 
cerulus, dim. of career prison, taken as » cell.] 
(See quot.) 


1870 Bentley Bot. 309 "nie Carcerule is a Riiprrior, many- 
celled fruit, each cell being dry', indehisc-riit, and urio or 
few-seeded. 1875 Bknneit & Dyer tr. Stubs' Bot. 11. v. 337. 

t Carohedony, carcedony. Oh. [ad. L. 
carcheddnius (carbunculus) a brilliant precious 
Slone from Carthaj^e (Pliny), f, Gr. Kapxij^r 
Carthaj^. Some MSS. read tcapxv^ instead of 
Chalckdont in Bev. xxi. 19: the two 
words were evidently confused.] 

1678 Phillips, Carcedony, see Calcedonie. 1711-1800 
Bailey, Cturdu'dony, a kind of Carbuncle, a precious Stone. 

Carchef, obs. form of Kkkcuhef. 
Caroinology (kiisin^ildd^i). Zool. [f. Gr. 
MapKivos crab + -\oyla : see -logy.] That part of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crustaceans. 

Hence Oasrolaolo gioal a., Oaroiao'loglat. 

* 85 * Ran A Crust. 11. 159a The Carrinological collections 
. .in the United States. 1864 Wesstfr, Cartinoioey. 1876 
Benedkn Anitn. Parasites 7. 1886 Atkenseum 3 July ao/t 
The Challenger, .could never afford to operate for the con- 
chologiat, or carcinologist, or ichthyologist, .seporately. 


' I llCvoinomB(kSJsinJ"'mi). Pl.cAFoliioiBata. 
/ [L., a. Gr. Hapatraipa (-^ar-), the disease cancer, 
I 1. leapieivot crab ; cf. Cancer.] 

/ 1 . Afe(f. The disease Canckh. 

I ‘T/ils word has been applied by authors in other ways, 

I Indolent non-malignant tumours, [and I those f^mn only 
I of cancer in which the .structure resciiibles brain /natter, 

I have been thus called.. Hy some, restricted to the early 
I sugea only of cam er ‘ lA><iC Soc. Lex. 1. 

lyai Bailev, Caninottiit, the Cnncer before it comes to an 
' Ulcer. 1751 CiiAMBLRS Cyct., Carcinoma, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. 1805 Afcd. yml. 

X 1 V. 83 I'osscssHig a similar life w ith ratcinoiiia, and multi- 
plying in the same manner. 1878 T. Hkvant Pract. Sure. 

J. 99 Secondary rari.inomata can only be piuduced by the 
direct propagation ol the epithelial cells. 

t2. Med. A disease ol the coriit‘a. Oh. 

1731 Bailly, CatxiHoma . a Disease in the horny Coat of 
tlic Eye. 17^ Cm.amiii- ks Cyct. Supp , Cart ittoma is Used 
to denote a disorder of the tunica cornea of the eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3. hot. ' A disease in trees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding nnd ulcerating the sur- 
rounding parts* (d'rcas. hot.). 
t CarcillO:matO‘Be, a. Oh. [f. as next-e 
-osK.] =nc\t. 


17^ Zoi i.MAN in Phil. 7 'tans XI. I. 304 The Flesh was 
haul, and, as it were, taicinoiiiatose. 

Carcinomatous vkilisin^u -P mUtas), 

a. Med. [1. L. tanindmat- (sec (*Alici noma) + 
-ou.s.] Characterized by, or of the nature of, car» 
cinoma. 

x'jooi'hti. Trans XXII. 478 The growth of carcinomatous 
Tiiiiiours. 17M Scots dtafc XV. 51 With c.irLcnomatuus 
eye. 1847 9 TcHiD Cytl. Ana/. IV. 430/^ Carcinomatous 
degeneration. 1878 A. Hamiliun Serf. Dts. 191 The car- 
cinomatous growth. 

II Carcinosis (kajsinjusis). Med. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. xap/ettoY crab, cancer; sec -osbs.] ‘'I'he pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1B66 A. F LINT Princ. Mod. (1880' 28a In so-called general 
carcinosis, many sm.TlI r.-inrerons ncMhiles nmy appear in 
the vanou'i organs .'ind tissues of the bt>dy 1B76 tr. ICag-- 
ncr's Cm. Pathoi. 131 Tulierciilosis, cairinosis, etc., not 
arising from an exterior cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious cltNeuses. 

Carck, var. of Cakk v. 

Carckease, obs. form of Caucass. 

II CarCOOn (k.uk/7 n\ Anglo /nd. Also -koon. 
[iMahratti kdrkun clerk, a Ters kdi-kun operator, 
manager, f /vir avlion, work, business] A clerk. 

1803 Wmiingion Let. in Onrw. />/*/. 11 . 161 A c.-irkooii 
whom he sent to me th - •u.>rning. 1816 Ei phinsionf m 
Q. AVve (i884» 374 The caicoon W'ho bionght it missed the 
detachiiu III. 18^ ill vi kiix.f Hid. /M///a I II. \ ill. i. 267 
* He lalxHired’, says Dulf, *a.H assiduously as any corcoon 
under his govenimcnt.’ 

Card ikaid), slt.l [a. K. caide tcascl-hcad, 
wool -card (15th c. in litlr^ -; app. ad. Sp or 
It. carda thistle, teasel, caul, a deriv. fern, form 
from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Tg.,) cardo masc., 
thistle ; — med L, canius : — L. caniuus thistle. 
Adopted in \V(i. as *karda, OHG. charta (wk. 
fern.), MIKi ihaite, ML(t. karde, MDu. caerde, 
Du. kaanlc, Gi:r. karde (from I.CJ.'). In Eng, the 
rclatetl ^erh ((’ard-) occurs in the I4lh c. 

The Romanic sense, * teasel’, does not seem to occur in 
English, unless in the comb, card -gatherer — caid-thutle- 
githercr.] 

1. t a. An Implement for raising a nap on cloth, 
consisting of tcascMicads set in a frame (oh.^. 
b. An iron instmment with teeth, or (later^ a wire 
brush (see 2 a, b'-, used for the same purpose. 

[1401 See 3. .Some of the early qiiofs. in 2 may I elong 
here.] 1511-ia Act 3 Hen. VI 1 1 , vi. f i The Walker and 
Fuller, shall not rowc nor werke any Clothe or Webbe with 
any Cardcs, 1550 Att ^ 4 Edw, Vt. li. No Person shall oc- 
cupy any yron r.irds or pii kaids, in rowing of any set cloth. 
1611 Cmr.R,, Applaneur de draOs, the Cloathworkcr ; who 
with his thistle cards doth smooth and stroake down clothcg. 
1819 Rkfj* Cycl S.V. Cloth, The inslruments used in this 
operation IdrcRsing cloth] are the wire cards, and teazels. 

2. a. An instrument with iron teeth, used in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc , one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the other fastened to a * stuck ’ or 
support, b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose, consisting of a strip of leather, 
vulcanized rubber, or similar material, into which 
short steel wires are inserted. These strips are 
fixed on a flat surface or on the cylinder of a 
carding-macliine, and the wool is passed between 
two sets of them working with each other. 

Also with defining prefix as hand-card, stock-card, fottt- 
card, Tvoolt ard, etc. 

Z401 (see 3I. 1418 Bury Wills 11850) 3 Assigno Sibill 

Chekyneye seruienti mee ..Jpar de wollecombcs, j. kem- 
^ngsiok ; j. rot j. par de cardes. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 6a 
Cardef wommanw instrument, cardus. 1483 Act i Pick. 
Ill, xii. §2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realm .. Cards for Wooll. 154)1 R. Crowley in Strype 
Brel. Mem. 1 1 , i. 142 Honest matrons brought to the nec^ 
rock and cards. 1583 *7 Foxk a. 6M. (i684> III. 747 « I 
IS no Womans matter, at Cards and Tow. 1614 Markham 
Cheap Hvsb. (1623) 125 Take a Wool-Carde and . .combe off 
all the scurfe and filth from the Swines backe. 1757 Dvaa 


I Fleece in. ^R ) Behold the fleece beneath the spiky cc^b 
Drop its long lock.s, or from the mingling canl. bpremf in 
soft flakes. 1791 E. Paswin Bot. Oard. n, 58 With wi^ 
teei h revolving cards re lew The tangled liiots. t^i AH 
7rnl. must. Ca/al. p. iy»V* machine, the 

cotton passes to the carding engines, or cards, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as card-board, -room, -stock, 
-lark, -udre ; also oard-oan, the receptacle into 
which tlie carded cotton or wool falls ; oard-oloth, 
the leather or indiarubber backing of a card ; 
[leiice card-clothing \ oard-end, the soft mass or 
•ojie or fibre delivered by the carding machine ; 
lard-gatherer, a gatherer of card mg -thistles or 
easels; oard-maktir, one who makes cards for 
oiiibing wool, etc. ; oard-tenter, one who attends 
0 a carding-machine ; oard-thlatle, the teasel. 

1688 R. Holme Armory 111. ix. 383 The third is a *(Jard 
loard or Leaf .. an yet without Leather or Teeth. 1706 
foNhK Amer. Grog, 1 . 403 In munuluctuiing card-boards, 
srd-iacks, and finishing the caid.n. 1887 Maneh. Guartt. 

S Feb. 12 Frame pulleys, •card cans. i8ps Art Jrni. 
(lust. Catat. p. V** 1 'I’o make *caid-cloth, hides of leather 
re cut up into stiips. ,1864 k Arnoi o Cotton Pam. 29 
he •* inrd end ’. deposits itself in circular tin * pots ’. 1725 
ond. Gas. No. C4i'o/6 James Hand, late of Lyneh.'ini in 
le Cmiiity of Wilts, *1 ardgaihcier. 1401 Pol. Poems 
8591 II. 109 Carpenters ne sowteis, •card - makers nu 
awchci'H. 1^3 Act i Rith. Ill, xii. 9 1 Founders, 
ardiiiakcrs, Hurcri, Wyreiiiotigcrs. IS96 Shaks. Tam. 
hr. induct, ii. 20 Chnslupher She .. uy byrth a Pedler, 
ir cduciiliun a Cardinakcr. 1885 Planch. Exam. 24 
j|y 5/1 Ail appeal luis been issued by the •cardruom hands 
) the trade iiiiiutiists of the country 156a Richmond. 

"ills (1853) ij6 •Cnrdslocks, iij*. Stockcards and hande 
irds, iij*. 1851 Art ’/nil. I Hast. Cafal. p v**/i Tho 
irdiiiR depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
ly . .skill 111 the. .•card-tenters. 1578 Lyil Dodoeus iv. lx. 

I 'I'he *C.irdlhisiel or Teasel U of two sortes, the tame 
id the wild. 1597 Act *;p P.ln. xiii. Their trade, .of Card- 
aking and ilr.twing of ^L'ardwyer. 

[/ard (kfud). Also 5 7 oarde. See also 
art sh.'^, C.’hart [An nltcieri rcpreseiilalive 
K. larte (14th c. in J.illrc in sense ‘ play ing- 
irtl’), ad. It. carta, in same sense (cf. quot. i8lf> 
i), a specific use of it. larta paper, leaf of 
iper, leaflet :~L. charta \carta) pap}riis leaf, 
i|>cT, ad. Gr. x^P^^ papyrus, leaf, thin 

ate; perh. of Egyptian origin. (It does not 
)j)ear how the Eng. form came to be caide, in- 
ad of carte, which was established in Sc.) 

[ he nalixe Fr. repr. of L. caita was chai te ; after the in- 
idiii lion of I arte from Ital. it was giadually extended to 
icr siMLscs, luloiignig to iharfe (as in ihaite biamhe), or 
med 1.., It., or bp. larta, as those of map, chart, card, 
le Eng word has had a parallel history ; the shape and 
Ifiicvs of a playing-Ctird being generally present to mind 
die later extensions of the word.] 

I. 1. One of a ‘ pack * or set of small oblong 
L'ces of pasteboatd, used in playing games of 
ance, or chance and skill combined : now called 
■>re .sppcilically playing-cards. Unless otherwi^.e 
healed by the context, always refeiiing in this 
ise to the particular species of cards which are 
irked with ‘pips* or conventional figures of four 
Terent kinds or ‘suits’, called severally 
lbs, heat ts, and diamonds. The ‘ pack ’ consists* 

4 ‘suits’, each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
ipectivcly I, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of one 
m, and the remaining 3 have habited figures 
lied ‘King’, ‘Queen’ and ‘Knave*, whence 
•y aie called Court (i e. coat) or picture-cards, 
lie earliest sense in Kr. and English.) 
x\^oo Chester PI, 11. 11847*83 Usiiige cardes dit-'Oi and 
,»es smalle, 1463 Ait \ Edw. IV, iv. 9 i That no Mer- 
chant. .shall bring, nend nor cunuey . . Chessemen, playing 
Carder. 156a I. Heywood Pros'. At Epifr. (1U67) 29 Tell 
thy c.'irdes ancT then tell me what thou hast wonne. 1577 
NoKTHBROOKb Diciug 1 11 Thc Kings and Coatc cardcs that 
we u.sc nowe were in uide time thc images of idols and fal.se 
g(^s, 1589 Hay any Work Aiij b. Cards, though they bee 
without homes, .are parlous beasts. 16^ Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (1886) 1 . 192 If a Prcsbitcrian or Scotch court 
card were trunipe. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Cards for half-a-crown. i8s6 Sinokk fHst. 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being in common use 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf, T, (18B3) 231 Turn up 
the faces of your picture-cards ! 

One of the tablets in the game of ‘dominoes *. 
i8ao Hoyle's Games Impr. 182 At the commencement of 
the game [of Doiuino], the cards las they are called) are 
siiuflied with their faces on the ubie. 

b. A house (castle) of cards', built by children 
in their play ; hence applied Jig to any insecure 
or unsubstantial scheme, system, etc. 

1641 Milton Reform. Wk.s. 1738 1 . 18 Painted Battlements 
..of Prelatry, which want but olle puff of the King's to 
blow them down like a past-board House built of Court- 
Cards. 184s Bp. Hall Remed, Discontent. 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling cf their house of Cards. 
m 66 s o Bovlr Occas. R^, iv. xviii. (1675) 275 As children 
oftentimes do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of pains to build fine Castles with them, they them- 
selves afterwards mine them with their Breath. 

o. pi, A game or games played with cards ; 


canl-plavlng. Phrase, To play cards or at cards 
(Sc. at the cards ) ; a gams at or if cards ; formerly, 
t on the cards. 
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••W“» «»«••• ««M A/ry WJ’x, A’j- 4 . 

A/«. KvaA ( iStoi 84 iMm to th« Qucnct gimco..rorbun 

in a night, At Pnemeero on the cardm iMi-a Pkkvs I>iary 
U Wiffht and my wife to card>i. 1600 B. E. 

Diet, Can^ Cmv, hnave^Noddy. a Game on the Cards. 
1715 Da Fob Fam, Instruct, 1. 111.(1841)!. 63 Spend no 
more precious time at Cards, 1775 AnnaiM o/Gaming 86 
Every thing that can be done upon the cards by the most 
expert fouturs, 1787 T. jKPFBRaoN f Vrr. (1830) 95 After 
supper, cards ; and after cards, lied. s8a6 J. Wilson Nret. 
Antbr. XXV, While an occ.’iHional evening away . . at an in 
nocent and cheerful game at cards. 


2. In man^ fig. phrases arising out of the game: 
a. (in sing.) from technical terms of play. 
+ Card of ten : one that has ten pips, a ‘ ten ' ; 
from its function in some game appears to come the 
phmse To /cue ^bt^ag') it otit with a card of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put on a bold front f Cooling card : 
app. a term of some unknown game, applied fi^. 
or punningly to anything that 'cools ’ a Iverson’s 
passion or enthusiasm, f Facing card ; ? - card 
oj ten. Leading card', a card which determines 
the ‘suit’ which must be played by those who 
follow the liist player; fig. ‘an example or pre- 
cedent ’ {Diit, Cant. Crew 1690). Loose card t^sce 
cjiiot ). 

* 54 * Bminki.ow Compl. xix. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his mabters sake, or els bragg it owt with a carde of x. 
*579 Lviv F.ufthues Kkr\i.\ 105 A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cuoling carde for Philaiitus.^ 1580 Ibid, sao All 
louerb (he onelj e excepted) are cooled with a carde of teene 
Iiennel. 1591 .Siiakx. i Hen, VI, v. iiL 84 There all is 
in^rr’d : there lies a cooling card. 1600 Buxton PoMuilts 
Afad~ca^ (i6a()j b, Fcede their humours with a Card of 
Tcnne. 1606 SirG. Goosecappt 11. L in Bulleii O. PI. (1884) 
37 f'Vr temper sake they must needs have a cooling 
carde plaid upon them. t6ai Jas. I Atisio. Cotntnoiu in 
Kushw. Hist. Coll. 1659) I. 51 God sent us a Cooling-card 
this year for that heat. a\^ Bi-. M. Smith Striu. 1163a) 
31 f* y*® [8t>c away] for these fuciiig-c.irdes of inultitucTcs 
or chaire, viihappy arc yce. 1683 Trvon H’ay to Ilsalth 
|74 Urunkeiiiies!, bemg die leading Card to all Kvils. 1690 
H. K. Diet. Cant Crew, Cooling Card, cold comfort, iiu 
hope. 1706 HiiAKNE Collect. ii88s) 1 . 164 A great iiuke 
(as a Leading Card) has siilibtrih’d so.cxxjZ i8ao Hoyles 
iuitnes Impr. 49 Louse card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the prupercst to throw away 

b. Sure caid\ an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will cnsuie success. Similarly with 
other adjs., good, safe, likely, doubtful, etc, and 
in phiascs, to play ones bc^t card, to have played 
one's last caul, etc. 

*579 Lvi.v Pupknes Aiv, A rleerc conscience is a 
sure card. 15^ 1 ^* Hauvry Plain Perc. la To get a sure 
card on their side, either talles for lustice. 1605 Tryall 
Cftcv. V. li. in Bullen O, PI. 18841 Hf* J-U Here’s Cavaficro 
Bowyer, Core and Nod. .soundcards. 1649 .Sm urn 
b.ng. I. XV. (1739)^8 It cannot be denied that ihe PojKj iciid 
Kings were good Cards 111 those da)s. Ibid, xlvii. 78 'Ihe 
Bishop.. bad fuiiiicrly 110 other Cards to shew but that of 
the CaiiUii. i6qo B. E Diet. Cant. Crnv, A sure Card, 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. 1707 J. Sirvens Que~ 
vedo’s Com. IVks. iitoq) 164 Ls thi.s the Service 1 am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul I I must turn a new Curd, lyii Urit. 
Apollo II. No. 102, j/3 Don Gimciack his last Card has 
plaid. 174a Fiki ding J. Andrews iv. iii, We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice Fiolick 1733 
Young Centaur 1. Wks. 1757 IV. 123 All their objections to 
Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have. 1763 Fa. Brooke Lady J. MandcoUle 
ill Barbauld AV/A AWr//j/x (1890) XXVII. 23 Poor fellow 1 
I pity him ; but marriage is his only card. 1811 Welling- 
ton Let. ill Gurw. Disp. VIU. 454 The Prince crAremberg 
. IS too great a Card to give up fur the Maroiiis de Santa 
Crux. i8ia J. Bellingham in A'.Ta///f xkrr 25 May 336/1, I 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. i8a6 
Scott IVoodst. 111 . xiv. 358 No card seemed to turn up 
favourable to the royal cause. 


o. mod. slang, [app. suggested by such expres- 
sions as sure card, etc.; see prec.], applied to a 
person, with adj. (as knowing, old, queer, etc.) 
indicating .some eccentricity or peculiarity. 

i836Dickens.S'^. Boz 264 Hoppe) Mr.Thomas Potter whose 
great aim it was to be coiifidered as a ' knowing card '. 185a 
— Bleak If. 11 . 77 But such an old card as thii Black 
Pr. Thule x. 151 You are the most romantic card Iknow, 
d. (in pi.') from the comparison of any enter- 
prise to a game of cai ds, as To play one's cards 
well, badly, etc. Also To throw or fling up one's 
cards : to abandon a project. To show one's cards ; 
to reveal one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources. 
+ To have or go in with good cards : to have good 
grounds fur expecting success, f To cast or count 
one's cards', to reckon up one’s chances, take 
stock of one’s position, f Cards ami cards (see 
quot. 1584). See also Cdt, Deal, Shuffle vhs. ; 
Trump. 

1577 Holinshrd Chron. IV. aoy Choosing rather to die in 
battell (if hap had so cut their c^sl 1381 Campion in 
Confer, il (1584) U iv. 1 would 1 might be sufTcred to shewa 
my cardea. 1384 K. Scot Discav. Witeker, xiv. viii. 311 
Calculating and casting his cards in this maner. 1384 B. K. 
Herodotus i b, It was cardes and c^es betwene them, 
the one beyng full meete and quit with the other, c 1390 
Marlows Massac. Paris 1 ii. Since thou hast all the cards 
within thy hands, .deal thyxcifa King. 1597 xstPt, ReL/r* 
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! Pamoit, nr. L 1373 Let us caste oar eards before Wee goe. 

k 0678) xxo Amphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards. iMa Bacon Hen. Vfl, Th^ went in opoo 
farre better Cardes to ouerthrow King Heniy, then King 
Henry had to ouerthrow King Richara. g6||8 Chillinow. 
Felig. Prot. I. ii. 1 135. ria There being nothing unwritten, 
whicn can goe in upon halfe so fatre cards, s^ QuAiLica 
Sol. Recant. 11 1. 86 And let thy wtsdome pl^ Bad Cards with 
beat advantage. 1664 Floddan F. iv. 39 Our Cards we had 
both need to count and cast. s688 W. Dababl Ignatius no 
Phanat. 18 If I cannot oppose more weighty Reasons to the 
contraiw. I'll fling up my Cards. lyxe Subst. 0/ Late Csef, 
3 'J’he Cards run so much against him. 

e. On the cards, t out of the cards \ within {or 
outside') the range of probability. 

Oh the carde appears to mean with Dickens 'liable to 
turn up *, as any thing in the game may when the cards are 
turned up. Rut it is very possible that the phnese origin- 
ated with Cartomancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to the tssuc.s of enterprises. Other sources have also been 
conjectured. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 40 It is notout of the cards 
that we might do more. 1840 Dickens Dav.Cobp. xi, * If 
in short, if anything turns up. Byway of going in for any- 
thing that might be on the cards, 1 call to mind that Mr. 
Micawber. .cumpo.sed a petition to the House of Commons. 
185a — Bleak It. iv. It don't come out aJti^ethcr so plain 
a.s to please me, but it's on the cards. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1873) V. 303 Lest a scalade of Prag should be on the 
cards. 1868 Mill Rngd. 4 Irel., It was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not briong to France. Mod. It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House. 

+ 11 . 3 . A map 01 plan; ChahtjAI Obs. 
i«7 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Dh*ers Voy. (1582) B iv b, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde. Ibid. C ij a, 'I’he first 
lande from the sayd beginning of the carde towarde the 
Orient is certaine IlanclM of the Canaries. 1333 Eden 
Decmles IV. Ind. <Arb.) 4^ Of the vniuerMall carde & newe 
worlde. 1570 J. Campion in Arh. Gamer I . ^3 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly sec hy the Card. X577 Eden 
& Wii LES Hist. Trav. If Ortelius generall Carde of 
the world be true. 1391 Burcmi ry Let. in Unton Corr. 88 
The best particular cardes of Normandie and Picardie. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 114. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
xxiii. 846(1873)946 Not only that general map of the world 
. . but many other more particular cards. ««»• f uller 
Pisgah V. XX. 18] Such an elbow appears not in the late 
cardes of this country. 

+ b. Card of the Sea, Marineses Card or Sea 
Card; = Chaut jAI 1 b. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. R v|J, What pro- 
fittc IS it to the mariner to know the carde of the sec. 1333 
Eokn Decades IV. ind. 11. x Arb.i 1 34 Manye of tho-se mappes 
whif h are commonly caulcd the shipmans cardes or carries 
of the sea. 15^ Blundkvil Exepx. vii. xxvii. (ed. 7) 690 
'The Mariners Card is none other thing but a description 
.of the places that be in the Sea or in the land next adioyn- 
ing to the Sea, as Points, Capes, Bayes. 1613 Purch as Piigr. 
VIII. ii. 729 Pirats . robbing him . . forcea him to sustaine 
himselfe with making of Sca-Cardes. 1649 O. Daniel Trin- 


arch., Rick. II, cccx, Harry, 
on His Voy.tge he might be. 1678 Phillips, Cani, a Sea- 
Map ^ . Vulgarly so called for Chart. X7ai-x8oo in Bailey. 
[Not in Johnson.) 

4. Tne circular piece of stiff paper on which 
the 3 a points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

T6th c. quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3 b ‘ chart '. Possibly the compass-card was at 
first .so called rather Ijccause it was regarded as a sort of 
* chart ' than on account of its material. 

f *555 Eden Decades tV. Ind. 11. vii. lArb.) 197 Knowleage 
of the se.t carde & compa.sse.] x6o5 Siiakr. Macb. i. iii. 
17 All the Quarters that they know Tth’ Ship-mans Card. 
1636 J. Harrington Oceana (1700* 140 What Seaman casts 
nwuy his Card, because it ha.s four and twenty Points of the 
Compass 7 173a Pope Fss. Man 11. 98 On I .ife's vast ocean 
diversely we sail. Reason the card, but Paasion is the gale. 
X75X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Compass, The flower dc lis, 
wherewith all nations still distinguish the north point of the 
card. X770 Phil. Trans. LX. 113 At noon it fthc Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north By true card. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors IVord-bk. 

X394 Hooker Fed. Pol. 1. (1617) 5 That Law. .Is the Card 
to guide the World by. x636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxix. 
38a Let us . . carefully stcere hy the Card of God’s word. 
a X703 Burkitt On N. T. 9 Peter ii. Pref., Our apostle . , 
recommended the holy scriptures to us. a.s our card and 
Compa-HS. 1786 Burns To Mount. Daisy vii. 39 Un.skilful 
he to note the c.srd Of prudent lore. 

O. To speak hy the card; to express oneself with 
care and nicety ; to be exact to a point. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 149 Wee must speak e by the Carde, 
or equiuocation will vndoe vs.^ X87S Jowett -ed. 9) 
IV. 31*;, I speak by the card in oraer to avoid entangle- 
ment of w'ords. 

III. 5. gen. A flat piece of stiff paper or thi i 
pasteboard, usually rectangular ; used as n surface 
to write or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1 xv, There hung the . . 
Card Where good and bad and life and death were painted. 
x6m Pkacham Compl.GeHtl, xiii.(i634) xayMy booke. will 
teach you the use of colours for T.imning . the manner of 
your card. 9704 Swift DrapirVs Lett, lii (1794) 

. . we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
[i e. a.s a substitute for coin]. x8a8 Souriixv Ep. A. Cun- 
ninrham. Thou.. didst wilfully Publish upon a card, a.s 
Robert Southey’s, A face, .as like Tom Fool’s. Mod. Cards 
bearing the names of the prize-winners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. 

0. In many specific applications (in most of 
which small size, not greatly exceeding that of a 
playing card, is implieal ; 

a. A small sheet 00 which a letter or message 


may be written ; hence formerlv a short letter^ 
note; or mestage, whether literally on a cofd or 
otherwise. Recently the use of actual carda for 
this purpose has been revivtd, whence PoST-OAaD 
(in U, S. postal card). So message-card, correspond- 
ence-cara, . 

1306 CoLBR Penelope (1880) 173 With scoffing cardes she 
doth vs load. xTtx CowpBs Let, U Newton 4 Oct., Send 
Dr. Johnson . . my poems, accompanied with a hand^me 
card. 1764 — Task 11. 384 Never at his books Or with his 
pen, save when he scrawls a card. X797 Encycl. Brtt. IL 
439/9 'These . . are to be noted down . . upon a large 
sage-card. x8^ Mosley Rousseau II. 289 Hume was the 
friend of Walpole, and had given Rousseau a card of in- . 
troduction to him. Mod, Send mo a card to let me kiwv 
of your arrivaL 111 drop you a card when 1 hear from him. 

D. conveying an invitation to a p^y, a ball, 
etc. ; or serving as a ticket of admission to an 
exhibition or enter tainment, as evidence of mem- 
bership in a society ; or the like. 

X77f Smollett Huniph. CL (1815/ 80, I can't resist the 
curiosity I have to know if you received a card on this oc- 
casion? i8aa Byron Juamsw. Ixix, All country aentlemen 
. . May drop 111 without cards. 1876 World V. No. X14. I7 
Astonished by an invitation to dinner, which she declines, 
and then by cards for jMrties, which she refuses. Mod. Adot. 
House to be sold . . Cards to view may be obtained of the 
auctioneer. 

o. bearing a person’s written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb. indicating the special purpose, as (a) visiting 
card', used chiefly for presentation on making a 
call, or to be left in token that a call has been 
made. Phrase, To leave a card ofi (a person). 
ih) Wedding cards : bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegioom, and sent as a notification of 
the wedding, {c) Business card : see Business 24. 

*795 S. Rogers Words for Mrs. Siddons 51 A thousand 
cards a day at doors to leave. x848 'Thackeray Bk. 0/ Snobs 
xxviiL (L.; Our fint cards were to Carabas House. — Vem. 
Fair III. 178 vHoppe) I'he Scape tradesmen .. left their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new household. s8S5 
O. W. Holmes Poems 160 Brattle Street and Temple Place 
Were interchanging cards I tBplS Emerson Eng. Traits yx, 
A/oMM/rr Wkx. (Bmin 11 . 47 If he [an F.nglishriian] give 
you his private address on a card, it is like an avowal of 
friendship. Mod. He called, and sent up his card. 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as birthday, 
Christmas, Easter, New Year cards, printed with 

I ornamental designs, etc. to be sent (on the occa- 
sions indicated) as an expression of compliments 
or good wishes : collecting cards, on which small 
donations received by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions are recorded ; menu cards, etc. 

a X869 £. Gaureit Occup. Retired Life vii. 133 A Christ- 
inas Card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box. 

e. A programme, official or not, of the ' events’ 
at races, regattas, and the like. 

Afod. Here’s the c’reci card, sir t 

7 . transf, U. S. A published note, containing a 
short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 
(Webster.) 

X887 Chr. Leader ai July 469 When news reached the 
saloon keepers that a prohibitory law had been parsed, they 
published the following card : 'To all prohihitionUts,' etc. 

8. A large rectangular piece of pasteboard con- 
taining an advertisement, or the like, for placing 
in a window, hanging on a wall, etc. So window^ 
card, shoiv-card, etc. 

9 . Comm, (more fully pattern-card, sample-card) : 
.Sometimes simply a sheet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port- 
folio, on which samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers. 

10 . Mech. One of the perforated pasteboards or 
slicet metal plates in the Jacquard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabrics. 

183X G. Porter Stik Afanuf. 252 Figure weaving. .These 
fixed cards thus l>ecome substitutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving card slips. X839 Encycl. Brit. 

X II 1 . 143 Since 1841 . . scarcely a machine ha.s been worked 
without tne ornaments being applied by means of cards. 

11 . slang or coHoq. ‘ The card^ ; —'the correct' 
thing’, the Ticket, q. v. 

x8sx^ Mayhrw Lond Lab. II. 47 (Hoppe) I've got xov. 
often for a great coat, and higher and lower . . but lor. *ia 
about the card for a good thing. 

IV. attrtb. and Comb. 

12. attrib. with jiretixed numeral in names of 
games (Sense 1), ns three-card monte, trick, five- 
card, eight-cat d enbbage : see the sbs. 

13 General combs., as (sense 1 b) card-castle, 
-house ; (sense 2 ) card assembly, box, -cheat, -cheat- 
ing, -maker, -making, -meeting, -party, -player, 
-playing, -room, -table, card-devoted adj. ; (sense 6 c) 
card -basket, -tray, 

X7SX Smoii.ftt Per. Pic. (1779) III. IxxxiiL 985 Our hero 
forthwith repaired to a *card-a9sembly s8a9 Carlyle Afuc. 
(1857 ) II. 76 A mere intellectual *card-caatle. xBm Sala Tw. 
round Clock 153 Skittle sharps, *card-cheats, ' duffen* and 
ring droppm. x6o8 Dbkksb Belman Lond. Wks. 1884-3 
IIL 131 This "card-cheating, is called Batt fowling. 1784 
CowrRH Task iv. aeo Sit pupiU in the achool Of "card-de- 
voted time. 1804 Miaa Mirroao Vtltago Ser. 1. (>863) 14 
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Knocicing down the rest of the line like n nest of *card' 
houses. 1564 J. Kartell Cm/m/. Jewell * s Serm. a ‘Kardc- 
makers, tapsters, sailers. 1604 Luin rell Brit/ Rtl. (1857) 
III. 381 Mr. Wiinreild, the lute kings cardinaker. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § a This idle amusement (gaming] 
employs the card-maker. 1751 CHAMBEkS Cycl. s.v. Carat, 
The great letters, in our old inanuscTipis . . are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of *card*making. 
i8a4 Miss Mitkoro I'tlla^t Ser 1. (1863) 196 He belonged 
. .to every *carcl-meetin)^ of decent gentility. 1777 JoMNJioM 
in Bo\-iueU II. 574, 1 advised Mrs. Thrale who has no "uard- 
partics at her house, to give kweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening 1840 Manryai Poor Jack h. She. . 
was considered fpiitc a cai< h at card-parties. 1589 Hay any 
Work A iij b. What, a bishop such a *c.irdplaier 7 1816 

Sini;i:n Htsf. Cards j8 Ferdinand V. . . promulgated more 
severe lawsand pcnaliicsaKninstCard-pUyers. 1577N0KTII- 
BRooKF. /^/(^ ///<,' (184 p 142 What .s.'iy you to ^curde playing? 
1848 Macaiuay Hist. En^. I. ass hlost of the lime which 
he could save was k[)cnt in racing, cardplaying, and cock- 
lighting. 1876 Ijko. Kuor Dan. Der. 1 . ati Wlio is that 
standing near the *card-roomdoor ? 171 j Addison Ci/n/v/iViM 
No. 120 (Jod ) There is nothing tb.m wears out a line face 
like the vigils of the *cardtable. 1783 Cowpkr Let. to New- 
ton 19 Mar., I'he card-table is covered w'ith green bai/e. 
14. .Special comhs. : oard-oase, a ca.se lor carry- 
ing visUing cards ; card-catalogue, a catalogue 
(of a library, etc.) in which each item is entered on 
a separate card ; f oard-oonny-catchiuf;, t oard- 
gOBp'jller, nonct-wds. (see quots.'i ; i card-holder, 
one who holds the caids lor n gieat personaf'e while 
he is playing; alsoy^j;’'. ; t card -man (sec 3 ), a 
maker of maps or chails ; f card-match, a jiicce 
of car<I dipjied in melted sulphur ; also fi^. \ card- 
money, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards ; cord-paper - Cakdiio.mid ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards ; card- 
rack, a rack for holding business or visiting cards ; 
card-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards ; card-sharping, the practices of a caid- 
sharper; + cord-work. Also Cauuiioaui). 

1835 Marryat Olla Podr. viii, Again drawing out his 
•card-ca.se. 1870 Mi.si» BKir)C>MAN A*. Lynne 1 . xiv. 235 
Margaret took out her r.ird-cave. 1878 H. Sik\ kns 'of Ver- 
mont) {. title ) Photo- Bibliography, ora word on printed •Curd 
Catalogues of old tare heaiitiliil and costly books . . Six sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles. 159a CiMLLNE De/. Conny- 
catch . Wks. 1881 -3 XI. 76 Let nice vse it for an excuse of 
our •Card Conny-catcliing : for when wee meet a .•oiintry 
Farmer with a full purse, a miserable miser . wc hold it a 
dcuotion to make him a Coriny, in th.it he is a Caterpillar 
to others 1550 Latimer Smn. .Siant/ord I a6<) Among 
so great a number ol gospellers, some .'\re •card-go'^iellers, 
some are dicc-gospcIlcrs, some poi-*:ospellt*rs. a 1059 Os- 
born Essr I's Dea h Wks. (1073 677 Wnhwliat Circuinspcc- 
lion Princes ought to play thtir <j.iinc, since Counsellors 
their •Card-holders, arc not seldoine Clieatcrs. i6a^ Lisle 
Dm Bartas 92 'I'hc poet folio wet h Merv.alor, Ortclius and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of our limes. 1673 
IR. Leigh] 'fransA. Rek. 10a Crying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or *Card-Matcncs and S.tve-nlls. 1730 Fielding Tom 
Thumb II. VI, Where are tliose eyes, those card-matches of 
love. 1760111 Hone AVt’r^-t/a^/yX'. II 1628 Two of the lady’s 
.servants agreed to dispose of the 'card money. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Ptop, /.aw xvu. 114 For .orna- 
ments of her person, porkrt-nioney, c.ird -money, charities, 
or any other tibjcrts. 1777 Muuge in Phil. Trans. LX VI I. 
336 Ihcre mjist be two other circular picccsof^c.Trd paper 
cut out. 1810 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (i8'i3» 'jU} A 
hou.se of cai d-p.i{>er would be (he solidcr refuge. i8a6 /bid. 
Ser. 11.(18631342 Painted shells and rosc.s on ard-r.-icks 
and hand'ScrcciLs. i8tt isALA / w. round Clod! 336 Ccrinan 
swindlers and "card-hnarpers. 1887 Isdna J.yall Donojran 
xvi. 183 Beware of pickpockets and c«irdsharpcrs dicssed a.s 
gentlemen. 1870 /'>auy News 20 Apr , Two men . . weie 
charged with .•card sharping in a railway carnage. 1653 

H. Cogan Pinto's Trav. xxxix. {i (>60 157, 12 B.-illisters of 
the woofl of ('amphire .. wrcailied about with silver 111 the 
fashion of •Card- work. 

tCard, jA 3 Ohs. See also ( jiAUD. [a. F carde, \ 
in same sense ; cf. Sp. cardo, lit. 'thistle’, used as a 
name of the artichoke, fioni its Uiisile-like flower] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 
Cyttara Scolymus, blanched for table use. b. 
The prepared midrib of a vaiiety of white ficet. 

itsB Evelyn B'r. Card. (1675) 205 If you would have them 
abound in fair cards, you iiiust keep them well hous’d. 1704 
Coiitti. Fov. 4> 7 rav. HI. 34/1 They pare it like a Letlicc, 
or Artichoke Card. I7a7 Bradley Earn. Diet ., Cardcs : 
1 'hey are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes of Beet and Carder of 
Artichoke ; those of the Beet are . . the Stalks or Ribs. 

+ Cardf Obs. [Cf. Char, aKo ‘ Cardui, Sc., 
a kind of trout found in Lochlcven, probably the 
char* ijam.).] Some sort of fish. 
c 1640 j. Smyth Hundr. Berkeley (1885) 319 A Cod, a Card. 
Card (kud), v.^ Also 4 karde, 5 cardyn. 
[f. Card sh.^, or, perhaps rather a. F. carder ; in 
our quots. the vb. appears earlier than the sb.] 

I . trans. To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 

by combing out impurities and parting and straight- 
ening the fibres with a caid. Also with out, and 
absol. Also, fTo dress cloth with teasels or 
cards see Card .f A' a. + To remove (im- 

purities) from flax. etc. with cards {pbs ). 

*593 Lancl. P. pi. C. x. 80 Bojie to karde and to kembe. 
c 1440 Protttp. Parv. 6a Cardyn wolle, enrpo. 1447 Boken- 
HAM Seyntyt 11857) 294 To spynnyn and cardyn she hadde 
no shame. 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) ai I’he men 
spinnc and carde and make clothe. 1577 Goocr Heresbach’s 
Uusb. 1. (1586) 39 Some use agayne to carde of the knoppes 


(of flax] with an iron Coml>e. 1661 Hickkringill To- 
maka 31 The Natives, card out this Rind into a kind of 
course Tow. <11687 Petty Pol. A riih. (16^) 19 Cloth must 
be cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves. 1737 Dyer Pleete in. (K.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer flake.^ 1804 Earl Lauoerd. PubL 
Wealth (1810) App. 409 Machines which at once ejean, cord, 
and reduce the cotton into a state ad ipted for spinning. 
,/S' *377 Lancl. P. PI. B x. *8 Wisdome and witienow 
is nou^t worth a carse. But if it be carded with coiieytiseus 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 1786 Burns Wks. 11 . 45, 1 
inclose you two poems 1 have earned and spun since 1 past 
GIcnbuck. 

b. transf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, To 
card vf> (dial.) : see quot. 

z6o8 Tor&ELL Serpents 786 As for s^arating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or sutiiig their stufle, they [a kind of 
spiders] ate very bunglers to the first tnentioned. i8a9 
Eamtly J.ibr. 1 70 ‘i'he bees carded it with their feet into 
a felted mass. 1876 A 1 $d. Yorksh. Closs. (E. D S.) s. v., 'J'o 
'card up' a hearthstone U. merely to separate and remove 
the ashes and cinders. To * card up' a room means, to put 
it generally to rights. 

1 2 . To stir and mix with cards (see quot. 1607) ; 
to .siir together, to mi.x. Obs. 

> 59 * rLfciciiER Russe Comnnv (1857)02 They drinke 
milke or w.irnie blood, and for the most part carde them 
both together. 159a Grei>nl Upst. Courtier '\\\ Harl. Misc. 
(Malh ) 11 . 241 You Tom ’Tapster, carde >ourbeerc. lialfe 
Binal & lialfe strong. 1607 'Toi'SELL Lour/. Bdists 277 
As for his diet, let it be warm mashes, sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly carded with a pair of Wool-cards. 1635 
l*AGi3~i Christ lanogr. 1. iii. (t6j6) ijj Wine, caided to- 
gether with a little wnrme water. 

*597 Shaks 2 Hen. IF, iii. ii 62 The skipping King. . 
carded liis State, Mingled his Royaltie with Carping Fooles. 
1627 Feliham ResoEtes 11. xliii, Calm discussions do card 
affect ions into one another. 

t 3 . 'I'o comb or clcanf^e (of impurities). Obs. 
i6ia Sheliun Quix. 1. vi. 1 . 4a 'I’is necessary that this 
Book be curded and purged of certain base things. 

4 . To sera tell or tear the flesh with a wtiol-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

*536 Chron. Cr. Friars (1852) 74 For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a payer of Lurddes soche us doth carde wolle 
with alle. 1603 hLORio A/m/m /x’mf (1634)393 With Caidcs 
and Tca/cis. he tn.ide him to be carded, untill he died of 
it. 1827 /L Rev. XXXV. 87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was talccn prisoner, and carded to death. z88i W. E. 
Forster in Standard 25 Jan,, 'Card* liiiii — lliat is to say, 
an non comb used for agricultural purposes i!> applied to 
the man’s naked body. 

6. Sc. ‘To scold sharply* (JamiesonX [cf. Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely*, carda ‘a seveie 
reiirimand *.] 

Card (kajd), 2^.2 [f. Card .f/^2] 

1 1 . iutr. 'J'o play at cards ; to play one’s cards. 
Also, to card it. To card a rest: to set up a Kkst 
(ill Prime 10) ; Jt/r. to stand to one’s point. 

1548 T.atimer .Serm. Ploughets (1868) 25 Thei haiike, thei 
hunt, thei r.*3rd,thoi dycc. i6i3SiiLRLkV T*av 136 You shall 
hazard to Card ill, that pl.iy to please one by displeasing 
another, a 1617 Bayne On hph, 1. (1658) 166 ^Ially that li\c 
revelling, carding, dicing. 1637 Hevwood A'/m^ 11 *'• 

Wks. 1874VI.32 Willyoucaid A rest for this? 1728 Filluini. 
Lffi»e in sez>. Masks Wks. 1775 I. 42 Lasses, lli.il sleep all 
the moining, dress all the afternoon, and card it all night. 
1766 Ansii-y Hath Guide xiv. 6 Brother Siiiikin’s grown a 
Kakehcll, Cards and dances ev’ry Day. 

+ b. t rafts. 'J'o card axvay. 
ai 6 ao J. DvhK Divers Set. Serm. (1640) 169 Tl may bee 
they card and dice it [(heir trouble] away. 

2 . tram. {(/. S.) 'J’o send a message by post-caid 
to a person. Cf. Wjue v. 

1875 in Neivspaper, Fulcitus carded almost daily his friend 
Ruisscaux. z88o {from a letter) Will you card to me here 
an answer to my friend the professor’s question? 

3 . 'Po fix on a card. (Frequent eollotj. in trades 
where patttrn-cards are used : sec ('ard sh:^ a.) 

1884 Harper's Mag. OcL 522/2 They are card ed, and boxed 
ill cotton-wool. 

Cardakew, var. of Cardfcu, Obs. 

II CErdamine (kajdx'min/, ka-jdamain). Bot. 
[mod Lat. (Liiinxus), a. Gr. KapBafsiyrj some cress- 
like plant, f. Kbpbafiov cress : cf. F, cardamine^ 
A genus of cruciferous plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower {(^. pt alctisis) ; 
Meadow-cress. 

*753 h* Cham bers Cycl, Supp. 187^ V eitch Tweed 27 The 
slender cardaiiiinc, first lilac lined, Ihcn growing white and 
pure. 1882 Garden aa Apr. 284/x A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. 

Cardaniom (kaud^m^m). Forms : 6-8 oar- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -damon(e, (q 
cardemon), 7-9oardamuin, 7- oardamom. [acl. 
L. cardamomitm, a. Gr. /tapbifsojfsoy^ f, Kap^ptov 
Cl cs^. + dpojpnv AlfoHUM ; cf. F. cardamome.'] 

A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of various 
species of Amomum and Elcttaria (N.O. Zingi- 
bercuex\ natives of the East Indies and China ; 
used in medicine as a stomachic, and also for 
flavouring sauces and curries. (Rarely applied to 
the plant from which the spice is obtained.) I'he 
only kind included in the British pharmacopoeia 
is the Malabar cardamom, obtained from E. Car- 
damomum. b. Also occas. applied to the cap- 
sules of A. Meleguetta of Western Africa, usually 
called Grains of Paradise. 


[1308 Trbviba Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxiii. (1493) 693 
Cardomomum heipyth aj^nst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1353 £obn Treat, New Ind. (Arb.J 15 
There begin spycci to be found as ginaer . . Cardamome, 
Cassia. 1579 Langham Card, Heatta (1633) 133 Car- 
damom, or Gniines of Paradise, are good to be drunke 
against the falling sicknesse. 17x8 Xx.Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1, 21 The IcMcr Cardamome is enclos’d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child’s Finger. 1799 Southey Nondescr. iii. 
Wks. III. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, till he roar For 
cardaiiium. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India I. ix Pepper and 
cardainums grow in abundance on the western coast. 1870 
Yi^rs Nat. Hist. Comm. 151 Cardamoius are sliipped to 
this coiiiitry from Ceylon. 

attrib. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med.ixwfd) 183 Powdered 
cardamiim seeds. xBk^Athenseum 21 July 75/1 Cardaniom 
gardens in Coor^. 

t Cftrdft'&lC. Math. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c. 
Cardanic equation . a cubic equation (for wliich 
Caulan discovered a general method of solution). 

Phil. ’Trans. Xl\^ 575 A cardanick iEquation. 

Ca rdboard. [f. Card + Board.] ikaste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
attrib. in cardboard box, etc. 

1858 in SiMMuNiis. 1863 WvNTFR Subtle Brains 309 The 
rooms in which the purtraitii arc gummed on cardl>uard and 
p.scked up. 1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxviii. 16 They 
arc printed on stout, fine cardboard ^ 

t Carde. obu Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linin^^s. The explanation 
in quot. ]88 j docs not suit quot. 1295, which in- 
dicates a linen material. 

[1295 Du Cam.f S.V., Visitatio'The&aurariir .S. Pauli Lond. 

. .Iiiiea una C.'irda Indici colons, similiter Carda Ind.i cum 
zona de filo. .Unum velum Quadragesimalc dc Carde croceo 
et Indico. 1396 Mem. Ax/m (Surtees 111 . 124 In card cmp. 
pro coopertorio Coiporis Xpi. in die Corpori.s Xpi. 2J. X40S 
Will oj Eumeux (Somerset Ho.) Goununi dc nigro Biirnoto 
dupplicat cum Carde.] 1426 K. E. Wills (1882) 76 A hicwe 
bedde of'Tapcccry . .& a sclour with curtcynsof carde. [1882 
Beck Drapers Diet., Carda, Carrtuus, an inferior silk, sup- 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used fur linings. Fonrpence an cll w.as 

C aid in 1278 for 119 ells of carda, for thirty-four surcoats to 
c used in a tournament.] 

Carde, j^erhaps * Carder. But cf. Caird, 
Gaud fb 2 c. 

1572 in W. IT. Twrner Select Rec. Oxf. 341 No fuller, may 
kcpc. in their houses iourrieymcn, otherwise called c.irdes. 

tCa’rdecn. Obs. Also 7 oardlcue, -akew, 
-ecue, -ekue, -eqtie, -ecew, -escue. [a. F. quai t 
d\'Cit quarter of an Nu (usually cnglished ‘ crown *).] 
An old French silver coin, worth } of the gold xW/, 
or 15 sous touriiuis. 

In 1580, when the silver quart d'lcu was first struck, the 
v.’iliie of the gold ecu is said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Laroussc h.v. h.cu), wheiiLC the cardecu would be worth 
about 9/1^ by .a gold standard. English writers of 17th c. 
make it - about 1/6. 

1605 Tiyalt Chi'V. iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884^ III. 305 
I'hcrc’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy. 1606 (.'kaf- 
MAN Mans. D' Olive Plays 'i 873* I. 202, I could neucr yet 
finger one C.'irdiciie of her bouiuie. x6xx Cokyat Crudities 
60, I compounded with them fur a cardakew. 1662 Fuilfs 
IVorthies 1. 95 In the Court of France, the Kings Jester 
moved to have . . a Cardcscue of every one who carried a 
W.itrh about him, and cared nut how he employed his l ime. 
*727 W. Mathfr Yng Man's Comp. 236 Silver . . Old Car- 
decus value i-L td. i f.irtliing. 18x9 Scoit tzianhoe xxxii, 
The bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. 

Carded (ka icUd), ///. a. [f. Card v. -t- -ed.] 

1 . Dressed with a caid, or by a carding machine. 
1547 Bookde Brev. Health ccclxx. 119 Stufle it with 
carded wolle or cotton. 1858 Loncp. M. Staudish 111. 44 
The c.ardcd wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee. 

2 . Supplied or furnished with a card. 

X521 ’Pest. Ebor. (.Surtees) V. 140 My cardyd and my best 
compa.ss. 

to. Mixed, or adulterated by mixing. Also 
1596 N ASHE Saffron Walden 99 Being constrained to be- 
take him to carded ale. <11625 Fletcher Worn. Prize iv. 
iv. iR.) Mine is. Such a strange carded cuiiningncss. 1626 
Bacon Sylva fi 46 To be drunk either alone or Carded with 
some other Beer. 

IlCardel. Alsokardel. [txd.Y^w. hardeel.auar- 
deel. ] A hogshead containing in 1 7th c. 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. Sec Quabdeel. 

Acc .Sev Late Fay.iijii) II. 178 The I'rain-oyl runs 
into the Warehouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels . A Cardrl or Hothead holds 64 Gallons. 
/bid. II Cutting the great pieces m fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardcis with them. 1857 Polar Seas k" Regions 
(ed. 20) 461 The Dutch . . took 57,590 whales, yielding 
31*05,596 quardcelen of oil . . A ouardeel of oil contains . . 
from 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs. if. Cardjnad. 
Carder i (ka-jdaj). [f. Card f -rr LJ 
1 . One who cards wool, ejc. ; one who attcmls 
to a carding machine. 

^1450 Yoc. in Wr.-Wfileker 693 Car/eirix, a carder. 
15x4 Act 6 Hen. VII J, ix. 9 i The Caidcr and Spinner to 
deliver. . Yam of the same Wooll. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
I. ii. 33 The Clothiers, .haue putoflTThe Spinsters, Carders, 
Fullers, Weauers. \qz% Lond. Gaz. No. 6380/13 Charles 
Banton. .Spinner ana Carder. i86a Athenseum 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, grinders, carders, hacklers. 

D. A species of wild bee, Bomhus muscorum ; 
80 called from its tearing moss into shreds for 
the construction of its nest. Cf. Card vA 1 b. 
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H. Millbr Sch. Schm, (1858) 68 There were the 
buff^coloured cerden^ that erected over their honey-jara 
domes of moss. itM Wood Homtt zuHh0ui H* xxiv. 463 
Carder ISees. .prepare the materials for their nest in a man* 
ner similar to that, .employed in carding cotton-wool. 

2 . Sce'quot. Cf. Caki> 4. 

181S G^ui, Mof^, Mar. 98a/a Persons who call themselvea 
Carders, from the instrument they use (a wool card) to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the regulation of 
the price of land [in Ireland] 1833 Mar. Edcbworth 
Lcvt a L. II. hi. iD.> Carders and thrashers, and oak-^ys, 
and white boys, and peep o' day boys. 

t Ca’rder Ohs, Also 0 oardar. [f. Caud 
+ -Ktt.] A card-player. 

c 1530 Hick0scomer in Singer f/isi. Cards 951 Walk- 
ers by iiyght . . and ^oly carders. 15^ Lupton Stquila 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey. 
171* Steelb Sped. No. 308 p 6 The Carders . . never begin 
to play till the French- Dances are finished. 

II Ca'rdia. Amt. [Gr. napHa heart, also * car- 
ditic orifice of the stomach’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
so in mod.F.J The upper or cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, where the oesophagus enters it. 

178a W. Hebkrdvh C omm. xxv. (z8o6) 140 From the fauces 
to the cardia. 1880 Huxlky ii. 5a In a man’s 

stomach the opening by which the gullet communicates 
with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiao ^kaudid&k), a. (and sh.) Forms: 5 
oardiake, 7 -aque, -aoke, 7-8 -aok, 8- oardiao. 
[a. F. cardiaqtu of the heart, ad. L. cardiacus^ 

а. Gr. KapdiaKus, f. naphta heart.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 
physiologically, or pathologically, f Cardiac 
passion [L. cardiaca passio ) : * an old name for 
cardialgia or heartburn ’ iJSyd. Soc. Lex.) ; but 
app. orig. palpitation of the heart. 

^ zMz HoLLAND/’//n> II. z^s3 The Cardiacke passion, which 
is a fechlenesse and trembling of the heart. 16x9 Chapman 
Jm/enal v, 65 His longing friend, .blown in fume up with a 
cardiark fit. 17x6 Mosko Ana/. AVrrvi ( 1741) 74 The Car- 
diac Nerves. 1810 Encycl. Brit. <ed. 4) V. 177 Cardialgia. . 
better known by the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 
1835 6 Todu Cycl. Ana/. 1 . 199/1 'I'hc cardiac arteries arise 
from the aorta close to its origin. 1883 Na/ure 15 Mar. 
4^)8 The cardiac action became stronger. 

2 . * Applied to medicines supposed to invigorate 
the hearr {Syd. Sac. J.ex .) ; cordial, strengthening. 

1661 Evelyn Fumifug.^ Misc. 111. (18051 *4* Strawberries, 
whose very leaves . . emit a cardiaque fk most refrebhiiig 
halitns. ^ 1718 Quincv Compl, Dnp. 77 Whatsoever raihcs 
the Spirits, and gives sudden .Strength, is term’d Cardiack. 
or Cordial, as comforting t'le Heart. 1744 Uerkeli-y Siris 
9 64 The stnmaciiick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 
this fountain. 1807 in G. Grei.ory Dut. Arts. 

3 . Pertaining to or aflected with disease of the 
heart. 

174B tr. Vegetius' Distemp. Horses 50 Such [Horses] as 
h.ave the Hcad-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac. 18^ Kane Arc/, hxpi. 1 [. 30 We both suffered 
from cardiac symptoms. 

4 . AncU. Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region of the stomach, or to some 
organ connected with it. Cf. Cauuia. 

1843 J. Wilkinson ir. Sive.Unborgs Anim. Kingd. I. ii. 70 
1 'he cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 1866 Huxley 
Fhys. vi. (1869) z66 Its [the stomtach's] left end is produced 
into an enlargement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, IS called the cardiac dilatation. The opening 
of the gullet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture. 

б. Heart-shaped (in cardiac wheel * IIeabt-cam). 
1864 in Webster. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A disca.se or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart ; ? cardiac passion (see A. i). 

f 1450 Destr. yems.f Addit. MS. 10036, f. 99 Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake. 1468 
Medulla in Cath. Angl. 54 Cardiaca; auidam morbus, 
a cardyakc. 1483 Cat A. A ngl. 54 A Cardiaicylle or cardiake, 
cardia, cardiaca. 

2 . A medicine supposed to stimulate the heart, 
a cordial. Also Jig. 

1746 Berkeley Bud Let. Tar-water % 6 This medicine of 
tar- water worketh . . as a., cardiac. 1803 Man in Moon 
(1804) ^5 No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile invention 
of modern dramatists mixed up. .to please an audience I 

II Cardi*aoa. Ohs. [Lat. ; short for cardiaca 
pasdo.^ « cardiac passion ; see Cardiac A. i. 

C1375 T Barbouk St. Margarete to Vertuyse. . Agnyne ane 
II, callyt cardiaca. 1^1 Hollybusii Horn. Apotk. 19 b, 
Cardiaca Is a disease of trembling of the harte. 

t Cardi'acal, a. ? Ohs. Also 5 oardyoole, 7 
oardiacall. [f. as Cardiac -t- -al. j 

1 . Cardiac A. i. 

1447 Bokrnham Seyntys (1835) 9 The cardyacle passyoun. 
i6ao Vennrr Via Recta vii. 1x3 The Cardiacall Passion 
proceediM of choler. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2 . - Cardiac A. 2. 

i6ao Vennrr F'ia Recta vi. xo6 Cardiacall medicines. 17B7 
Bhadlry Fam.Dici. s. v. Besoar Stone, The great cardiaca! 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed. 

3. - Cardiac A. 3 . 

1748 tr. Vegetius* Distemp. Horses 135 They, .turn mad, 
furious, phrensical, and caraiacal. 

Cardiaoe. * A precious stone in the shape of a 
heart.’ 

1730 6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1846 in Worcbstbr. 


f Casdiaola. Ohs. Also 4 oardlakiu, 5 -kyll, 
oard7akyll(o. [ad. L. cardiaca, OF. cardiaque, 
perh. with excrescent -ie as in chronicle, (reacit 
(OF. triacle from L. theHaea), assimilated to sbs. 
in -acle.^ a Cardiaca, cardiac passion. 

1377 Lanol. P . pi . B. xx. 81 Coughet, and cardiacales. 
crampes, and tothaches. c 13B6 Chaucbb Pardontres Pros. 
4 T. 97, 1 have almost y-caught a cardiacle. 1398 Trbvisa 
Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxiL (1495' Ihere is dowble 
maner of Cardiacle. c 14815 Myst. (1889) iii. 1363 pe 
Icntyll lelopher a-^ent [w cardya^lles wrecL 

Oardia^aphy, erron. i. Cardiograph r. 
Cardial (ka'Jdi&P, a. rare. [f. Gr. naphi-a heart 
+ -AL : etymologically irregular.] Pertaining to 
the heart ; — Cardiac A. 1. 

1868 Duncan Insect. World Introd. 141 The cardial por- 
tion of the dorsal vessel. 1887 Sala in Illust. Land. News 
,ir. 409 Everyone whose cardial arrangemenu are not as 
I as the nether millstone. 




Cardialgio (kajdiiscid^ik), a. [ad. Gr. nap- 
hioKrfiKhs ; cf. F. cardialgiquc : see prcc.] 

1 . Pertaining to cardialgia. 

1690 Vennrr Via Recta vii. 194 They . . helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the stomacke Ibid. viii. tSk 

2 . fig. {notuc'use.) Producing ‘hcart-ache’. 

18x7 Coi.eridgb Oioh Times (1850) III. 051 Twice as 

many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, etc. 


Gardialgy (kaudiiseld^i). Med. [ad. mod.L. 
cardialgia (also used), a. Gr. naphiakyia heartburn, 
f. naphta heart -t- dlAyor pam ; cf. F. cardta/gie.] 
The disease or affection popularly known as 
' heartburn ’ (because anciently referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac orifice of the stomach, often 


accompanying indigestion. 

1655 Phys, Did., Cardialgia Heart-burning. 17x0 T. 
Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 414 EHectiial Rgainst . . Car- 
dialgy 17x5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Stomach, The Car- 
dialgia or gnawing at the Stomach. iBo^Med. Tml. IX. X44 
Mr. H. P. M. had been frequently affected with cardialgics. 


Cardiform (kaMdifpjm), a. [f. Caiiu sb.^ (or 
F. carde) + -form.] Resembling a wool-card ; 
applied to the teeth of certain fishes : see quot. 

1875 Blake Zool. 191 When, .with their points bent back, 
they are cardlikeor cardiform. 


Cardigan (ka idigln). [Named from the Earl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(*®5.S) ] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

x868 Rowk in Gd Words 6 gg^t Rubbing, .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigan. 1879 Mi&s timu RocJ^ Mount. 1 . 978, I 
bought a cardigan for myself, .and some thick socks. 1BB3 
Daih News 99 Oct. 7/1 Jersey frocks and Cardigans, 
t Cardimelecn. Ohs. [f. Gr. napht-a heart 4- 

Heb. mclck king.] *A supposed active 

principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions* {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Phil. Trans. XIV. 704 Vice-rwes residing in the 
Principal VUcera as in Provinces .. Cardiinelech in the 
heart. 


Cardinal (kiiudinlil), a. Forms; 4 oardlnale, 
5 -enole, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inall, 4 -inal. [a. F. 
cardinal, nd. L, cardindl-is pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, f. cardo, cardin~cm hinge. 

The specific applications in Eng. (found also in other mod. 
European langs.) follow those of the lAtin word (classical 
or post-cla.ssicaD. The analogy of cardinal winds (L. x»enti 
cardinales), whence carf/rno/ points, etc., led to a certain 
association of the adj. with the number as in cardinal 
virtues, cardinal humours.} 

1 From fig. uses of the Latin adj. 

1 . gen. On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of special 
importance. (Almost always of abstract things.) 

rx440 Promp. Parv. 69 Cardenale, cardinalis. 1593 
Nashb Christ’s T. 36 b, For thecardinall iudgement against 
it. a 1639 W. Whatri kv Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 94 The 
cardinall grace, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore upon its hinges. 1650 R. Cell Serm. 8 Aug. 19 Ye 
read of . . four cardinal Angels. 1796 Morse Amer. Gecg. 
II. 699 One of the above cardinal crimes [theft, adultery, 
murder]. x8ax Syd. Smith Whs. (1867) I. 316 One cardinal 
fault which pervades the work. 18M Gladstone Juv. 
Mundi L (1870) 5 A cardinal ar^ment for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject. X875 Brycb Holy Rom. 
Emp. XV (cd. 5) 945 To that position three cardinal duties 
were attached. 


2 . Cardinal vhtues (Lat. virtutes cardinales) \ 
in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, accounted the four chief 
* natural * virtues as distinguished from the * theo- 
logical * virtues of faith, hoj>c, and charity. Some 
modem writers include these, and speak of * seven * 
cardinal virtues ; so the * seven cardinal sins *. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10008 pas er four vertus principals, De 
quilk man clepes cardinals . . pat es rightwisnes, and mein, 
For-sight, and strenght. ^ Ayenp. ia3 Zeueopre iiirtues 
huer-of pt pri byep ycliep^ godliche and Ins uour Iwep 
y-clcped cardinals, c X470 Hors, Shepe, 4 G. (1892) 5 The 
roure vortues^ callyd cardynall. ssb6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de 
W. 1531) II The vertues cardynall, with the vertiies morall. 
1611 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iii. L X03, I thought ye . . two 
reuerend Cardinall Vertues, But Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
hearts 1 feare ye. 1649 Roberts Clams Btbl. 363 ’I'he 4 


prudence, jusUce, fortitude, and temperance. 

b. Catxlinal virtues also occurs in the general 
sense fi). 

1640 Watts Baem’s Adv. Learn. Pref. 33 A seperate his- 
tory of their virtues : we mean, such as in nature may be ac- 
counted Cardinall. 163s Hobbes Leviath. 1. xUL 63 Force, 
and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. 1749 
Fibldino Tom Jesses X03 That cardinal virtue, patience. 
i8S5 Bain Sessus 4 Ini. 11. f ix (1864) 917 In every kind of 
expression clearness is a cardinal virtue. 

3. Cardinal number (Arich.) : a number which 
answers the question * how many ? ’ ; one of the 
primitive or * natural* numbers (one, two, three, 
etc.), as distinguished from the Ordinal uumben 
{first, second, third, etc.). 

1591 PbrcivaIl Sp. Diet. B iij b, The numerals are either 
Cardinall, that U, principall, vpon which the rent depend, 
etc. 16M Wilkins Real Char, 398 Adverlw Cardinals; 
as semel, bis, ter, etc. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 977 
Three is a cardinal number. 1845 Stodoart in Encycl. 
Afr/. (1847) 1 . 43/1 Numerals arc commonly divided into 
cardinal and ordinal. 

4 . Cardinal points; a. the four points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direction of 
the earth's two poles {cardines), and of sunrise 
and sunset respectively ; the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical ; the north, south, east, and west points. Car» 
dinal winds : the four chief or main winds which 
blow from these points. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vL (i 879> 61 Ther is Slij. calHt vyndh 
cardinal 1643 Parables on Times All the winds in the 
compasse, botn collaterall and cardinall. i>‘i64R Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 96 They, .subdivided the four cardinal windi 
to two and thirty. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts q Sc, 
III ii. 179 Four of them are called the Cardinal Points.. 
S, the .South ; W, the West ; N, the North ; E the East., 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. x86a Raw- 
LiNsoN Ane. Mon. I. v. 96 I'he angles of the building 
exactly face the four cardinal points. 

t b. of the ecliptic : Astrol. and Aslron. The 
two equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic ; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
comub, called also cardinal signs. Also, in a horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Poiirth, beventh, and Tenth 
Houses ’ (Bailey). Ohs. 

X894BLUNDRVIL Exerc. 111. 1 xvi. (ed. 7) tit The two Equi- 
noxes, and the two Solstices, are commonTy called the foure 
cardinall or principall points. s6a6 Sir 1 . Browne Pseud, 
Rp. Wks 1 16861 93s The cardinal intersections of the zo- 
diack. 1839 Bailey Fes/us viiL (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. 

o. of the prime vertical; * Aslrol, The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir^ 
(Webster) ; — cardines (sec Cardo). 

6 . Phys. 

t Cardinal humours ; ' an old term for four principal 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile.’ (0M.) 

Cardinal x/eins : 'the venous trunks. .which transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the Wolffian bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Similar veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
These are sometimes called antenor cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

0 . In R. C. Ch. Cardinal bishop, priest, deacon \ 
a rendering of Lat. episcopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinalis; see Cardinal sb., which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this sense. Also 
{Hist.) Cardinal church : rendering of ecclesia 
cardinalis, the name given in eaily times to the prin- 
cipal or ' parish ’ churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘oratories’ subordinate to (hem. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. iii. 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply’d afterwards to the persons that Go- 
vern’d them. Ibid. 79 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. 

II. 7 . Zool. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

1836 Tood Cycl. Ana/. 1 . 708/1 The part of the shell . .upon 
which the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 1650 
DANAC^r<’/. App. L 6gi The cardinal area is nearly wanting. 
i86x — Man. Ceol. 180 The insertioi.s ui the cardinal muscle. 

III. [f. Cardinal jA.] 8. Of the colour of 
a c.Trdinar8 cassock ; deep scarlet. 

1870 Daily News 13 June 2/9 A black satin dress with 
'cardinal’ trimmings. x88a Cartien 7 OcL 309/2 Sii^le 
Dahlias, .fine deep cardinal 1887 Sat. Rev, i Jan. 19 'The 
yxung lady in cardinal ho% and a scarlet hood. 

Cardinal (ka Jdmal), sb. P'orms : 4 oardenal, 
-7nal(le, -inorl, (//. -inaus), 5 -inalle, 5-6 
-ynall, 6 -enall, (oartdenalD, 6-7 -inall, 1- 
cardinal, [.ibsol. uses of prcc., alter those of 
cardinalis in later Latin.] 

1. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives. 

1 . One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 

cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope’s 
council, or the sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the pope has been restricted since 
the third Lateran council in 1173. 
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The cardinals hold the highest rank next to the pope, who 
fa chosen from their number. (See Cardinal a. 6. J 

lias Cf A\ Ckron.^ On (ws iiccs J^asres acnde sc papa of 
Rome to 8iic lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. _ ta^ R. 
Gi ouc. 476 Tueie airdinaU the pope him scnde iwis. 1M3 
Lanol. /*. /V.C. XXII. 415 Ich knew iieueru cardinal hat no | 
ne cam fro he (xipe. cisjB Starkkv Anglami iv. 1^4 Hys 
Collcffc of Cardynallys. 1613 SiMKH. IlfH. r/JJ,u i. 51 
llie right Reucrcnd Cardiiiall of Yorke. 1647 Clakkndon 
///>/. Krh. 1.1. 33 Kochel . . was then straitly besieged by 
the Cardinal Kichelit-u 1780 \*h\vsm.v.M Corrupt Lnr. If. I 
X. 351 Caidinah .. have the rank of priiicc.H in the Church. 
1845 s. Austin tr. A\if/k 's Hist. AV/. I. 341 The Council j 
..pre.si ribed to Cardinal Kaimund very .strict conditionK. 

b. Preceding; other talcs, irulicaliiig dignities 
held by one who is* also a cardinal. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals I. iii. 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Padrone. Ibtd. 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 
t'jo^ Land. Cnz. No. 4525/1 In (he Cardinal- Legate’s Coach. 
1783 Waison Phthp HI (1839) 335 The cardinal>arch* 
bishop went Jiiinself to Koine. 

t O. 'J'he cardntal's blessinar : g blessing merely 
without any further advnul.age. Obt. 

170a C. Matiikr MiijiH. Chr. vii. 32 What will tliey merit 
blit the Cardinal’'! PlesMiig who will take no wnriiing ? 17^ 
JoRiiN htusm I. 53 A gift, which, in all prohahility, would 
never be worth more than a Cardinal's DIc.ssing. 
t 2. Name of a variety of apple. Obs. 

1684 K VFLVN An/. Hort. (17391 323 Apples. . Ia>rding« I 


CwrdinA'UCv a rofv, ff. Cabdikal jb. + -ic.J 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So OardlBA'Uoal a. 


Pertaining to a cardmai. oardlBA'lloal a, 
idSo A. £ Mutmd. PoHma %a The Ci^inalicd party, (I 
mean the Jesuitical). 1886 Fortnum in ArcbsnL L, lao 
Some broniti casts from other cardinalic seals. 

Ca;rdinali‘slit a. [m -ishi.] Sa- 

voaring of a cardinal. 

i6aa T. Scott A/Jkar. Slate 13 It not oncly sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyclh next vnder.^ 

Cft'rdinClli^SlIi. [see - ism: in F. 

The institution or system of cardinals. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
its form and essence from the Power of the Pope. 1840 
Clouc.h AV«mi//hi 869) I. 148 Papa Pfyfler (my landlord) 

. .protests against cardinalism loudly. 

Ca']?di2iali'‘8t. J/tsl. [see -I8T. In F. fur- 


Auplc, Pear- Apple, C.Tidinal, Winter Cliestnut. 

3. A shori cloak worn by ladies, originally of 
scarlet cloth with a hood. 

*745 Mrs. Dclanv Life «r Carr. (1861) II. 382 You are 
c.ij>rririg alwui in your fine cardinals. 1775 .SiikHiUAN 
Ihti nna 1. iii. 193 My cardinal Sc veil are in her rooiiL 1806 
Mnw MiiPuuo Cillatre .Scr. 11. ii86j) 451 'J’he thickest and 
brightest red cuidiiial tJiat ever came out of a woollen- 
draper's shop. 1858 THACKkKAV xxsii. (18781 348. 

4. ■» Cardinal-bird ; sec 7. 

1736 P Krownf Jatuaiia 4C17 The Cardinal. This birtl is 
frequently im[)ortcd from South C.iruliria. 1851 Coy. MaU‘ 
nttus iv. 160 The cardinal, though scarcely larger than a 
bullfiiich, is cunsmeuous lor his bright scarlet plumage. 

6. sian^. ‘Mulled red wine*. 

II. 0. In plural for the ailj. with a sb. pi.). — 
cardinal points, winds, virtues. nuinbeis, muscles, etc. 

1298 Trkusa Harth. De P. R. vm. vi. (1490 VM I be 
ennvs of this lyne that hyghic Axis ben pyghte in die [Miles 
and h>ghte Caidinales. 1735 P. Gordon Crof^. Anat., It is 
iinposxible to distingutsh properly in it anyone of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass ; nay, or .so nnicb a.s two of 
llie four lardinals themselves. iT^STurKER Lt Nat. (1852) 
II. 402 Philosophy .. cKisses the virtues under the four 
cardinals of piudcnce, fortitude, teiiiperaiicc, and juttirc. 
1816 J. Smith .Sc. Hr At t II. 183 P'ach sej^ment between the 
several cardinals and their compounds, is subdivided into 
four equal portions. 1841-71 T. R. Jonk.s Antm. Kingd. 
553 '1 lirec pairs [of iiiusclesl . . denominated respectively 
‘adductors', 'cardinals’, and 'accessory laidinals'. i^i 
koBV All/. Oram. 1 . 442 The genitive pluiai of the cardinals 
and distributives 

III. 7. Comb, (all in sense 1 ), as cardinal- 
making vbl. sb. ; oardinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing- bird {Cardtnalis virgt- 
tiianus) with scarlet plumage ; oardinaPs (f car- 
dinal) hat, the red hat worn by a cardinal, taken 
typically for Ills dignity or office ; cardinal laoe, 
the name of a modern pattern of lace ; cardinal 
spider (sec quot.'i. Also ('ARni.NAb flower. 

i8oa IliNGi FY A Him. Btog. (1813) 11 . 161 The “Cardinal 
Orcisbe.ik . . is an inhabii.uU of bcvcral jatrCs of North 
Anirrii-a. 1885 Lady Hrassey In Trades 422 Cardinal I 
grus-bvaks (Petylus Cardinalis) arc a kind of Yirgiiiian 
nightingale. 1538 Bai k Thre L anus 1225 And as moch 
besydos he h.id not longc afore Fur a •Caidyii.all hatte. 
■83a (». Downfs Lett. Cont. i ountrtes 1. 349 The devices I 
of a Cock and a Cardinal’s hat. 1881 Dai!^ News 12 .Sept. 
3/5 •Cardinal laces arc still wanted. i66a Fulllk ICortkies 
(1840)1. iv 16 This custom of •c.Tidinal mitkiiig. 1883 Wood 
in (rV/. Words Dec. 763/1 The common House-spider, some- 
times grows to an enormous sire, and it is then known by 
the name of the “Cardinal .Spider. 

Cardinalate (ka jdinaU’it). ./A [a. Y.cnrdin- 
alai (It. cardinalato\ ad. med L. cardtnilldtus\ 
see -ATE The office or dignity of a canlinal; 
the rank of a cardinal church. 

1645 Evelyn Afent. (1857) I. 170 Bearing also the title of 
a Cardinalate. 1716 Pope Let. to .Swift 30 June, I have 
not the least hopes of the Cardinalat. 1839 James Lonis 
NIV\ 1 1 . 105 The refusal, .to nominate De Ketz to theCar- 
dinahate 

t Ca'rdinalate^ V. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [f. 
Cardinal sb. + -atk-T] 

Irans. To raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1577 IIoi-iNSHKD CAma. III. 2167/1 Polydor . . aflirmeth 
him to be cardinalited by Pope NichoIa.s 5, i6ao Bp. Hall 
Hon. Mar. LUr^ie I. xxL (16281763 Panormitan was car- 
diii.ilated by an intnidiog Pope. 

Cardinal-flower. [From its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinal's robe or hat. (In F. car- 
dinaU roug;e ; also cardinale bUue 'll The Scarlet 
I.ol)elia (/,. cardinalis), a native of North America, 
cultivate<l for the splendour of its blossoms, b. 
Blue cardinad-flenver : (rare) for L. syphilitica. 

1698 Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 American Scarlet 
Cardinal- Flower. 1767 J. Abrrcromoib Ev. Man his own 
Card. (1&23) 333 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 
rooted tribe . . crimson cardinal flower. t8«s J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 34T Blue Lobelia, or Blue Cardinal 
Hower. Lobelia syphilitica. 1868 IxmsiNo Hu^on 9 The 
splendid Cardinal flower, .glowing like a flame. 


Ca'^inali'‘8t. JUst. [see -ibt. In F. car- 
dinalisle, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 
arin.l A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal. 

Amilied esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
the Dutch revolt fruiu the Spanish rule in the i6th c. 

1630 R. St Ai'YLToM Stradds Lenv-C. ICarres iv 81 The fac- 
tion of the Cardinalists. 185s Motley Dutch Rep. I. 390 
'J'hey siigin.itized all who relused to enter into their league 
a-s cardinalists. 

Cardixialitial (kaudinali jial), a. [f. U type 
*cardindlici‘Us (cl. It. cardinalizio, F. cardinalice) : 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to c.nrdinala as a clas.s. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 1 . it>8 The Ca^inalitial 
Autnoriiy is great. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111 . 96 
Renewing his attack ag.iiii'.t the Jesuits with the aforesaid 
cnrdinaJitial success. 2849 Rock Ch of Fathers 11 . 70 All 
the other cardinalithd rul'C'i. 

(^ka:jdinMi Jhin\ a. [f. as prec. 

-h-AN.] — prec. 

1726 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinniitian eminent y. 1770 BARRKni Journ. Oenoa 11 . 
68 Badi^oz. .is no very caitlmalitian residence. s866 Daily 
Tel.^o (Jet. '1 he ('.irdinalitian discourse. 

t Cardinality. Obs. [f. on I. type *cardina- 
litds ; see -ity.J Condilion of a cardinal ; car- 
dinalate. 

1515 Ld. Di-KNERS Froiss. IT. exevi. fcxcii.l 605 All his 
Cardynallcs to be putte out of their Caidynalyties. 1616 
Brent tr. Sarpi's (. o/mc. 7 rent (1676) 615 The Archbishop 
of Otranto, and others, who aimed at the Cardinality. 

+ Ca'rdinali se. v. Obs. [a. j 6th c. F. car- 
ditta/tser: see -izji.J 

1 . Irans. I'o raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

1616 R. SiibLDON^wrv'. Miracles Ch. Rome T^ot His camall 

kinred, whereof, he hath, .cardan.nli/cd diucis. 

2. humorously. 'I'o make scarlet. 

1653 Uhouiiart Rabelais i. xxxix, Crayfishes, which are 
cardiiialised with boyiing. 

Cardinally (ka’jdinali), culv. [f. Cardinal a. 
-f-LY-^.] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 

1866 P. G. Medd in Ch. tjr World 348 That cardinally 
important subject. 2874 Morley Compromise (2886) 36 
Our own fnge] is cbamctcrisiically .\nd cardinally an epoch 
of transition. 

Humoious perversion of carnally (cf. catdinal 
sins). 

160^ Shaks Mens, for Af 11, i. 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman Cardinally giuen, might haue bin accus’d 
in fornication. 

t Ca'rdinalri'C. Obs. [see-Rlc; of. bishopric.'] 

— Cakdinalatk. 

1688 R Hoi ME Armoury 11. 37 Lesser dignities, as, Car- 
dinalricks, archbishoprics, etc. 

Cardinalship (k2 idinaljipX [f. Cardinal sb. 

-h -MH I P. J 'I’hc state or office of a cardinal ; tenure 
of office of a cardinal. 

1537 TTindale E.rp. St. John 64 All his doctrine .. of 
benefyccs . . cardinalships. 1651 Reltg. IVotton. 656 (R.) 
During the time of his cardinalship.^ 2783 VV. F. Mariyn 
iieog. Mag. 11 333 In elevating foreign prelates to tlie car- 
dinalships Athenxum 8 June 72^/2 Montalto’s car- 

dinalship was passed in worries. 

+ Ca'rdine, a. Obs. [Badly f. Gr. aapbi-a -h -ine.] 

■■ Cardiac. 

1769 Whytt Vital Motions in Phil. Trans. LX. 34 The 
cardiiie nerves. 

Cardines, pi. of Cardo. 

Carding (ka-jdig\ vbl. sb.^ Also 5 gardyng. 

[f. Card + -inoI ; with the form gardyng of. 
OF. guerder ^carder (Littre .Y«///.).] 

1 . The dressing of wool, cotton, etc. with cards 
or in a carding-machine. 

1468 in Ripon Ch. Acts (2883) 234 Spynnyng et cardyng 
in fesio S. Mathi. a 1485 Pol. Poems (s8sy) II. 384 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As myche for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng. 17*7 De Foe Eng. 7 radesm. xlvh. (284211. 289 
The carding is generally done by hired servants. 1851 Art 
'Jml. Illust. Catal. p. v**/i The carding depends more on 
the quality of the canls than upon any attention or skill in 
the operatives. 

b. concr. The carded product. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1843) 170 The fibres of the 
cotton . . when sufficiently combed are called cardings. 

2 . Torturing with wool-combs. Cf. Card 4. 

x8a8 Hebxr /suf/a 111. 348 The work of carding. . I 

murder and robbery, goes on as systematically. 

3. attrib. (sense i), as \a carding-<ylinder, -mill, 
-room ; carding- englxie, -moohine, a machine 
for combing or cleansing wool or cotton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylinders and a hollow shell similarly 
set with cards. 


CABDO. 

I m96o Smilbs Se^-he// u. 3? One of the first, .to adopt tho 
'carding cylinder. EasH. Advertiser 6 Jen. 13/3 1 he 
, whole Cotton Machinery . . consisting of five common *card- 
* ing engines, etc. 1835 Uaa Philos. Manuf. 221 loawrds 
^ one end of (his floor are distributed the cardiiij^ngineii. 
i8aa J. Flint Lett. Amer. je A fulling-mill, a *carding- 
mill, and a mill for bruising (fax-seed, le^ Mrs. Gaskkll 
North 4 .S', xiii, I began to work in a "carding room soon 
g aher. and the fluflT got into my lungs, and poisoned me 

Cft*rdi]&^» vbl. sb.^ [f. Gaud v. 5 * + -iNa^] 

Card -playing. Also altrio. 

1495 Act 11 Hen VII, ii. f 5 Where disyng, cardyng, 
f teiiys pleiyng . . shalbe used, Hr. King Jonas 2618) 

1 225 To erect dicing and card ing hou.Heii. 1654 Trapp Co//rw. 

) Job xxxi. 23 In Curding and Dicing he had often wished 
himself hanged if it were not so and so. 1885 P**ll b/fall 
G. 34 June 3 The sole . . income was derived from the carding. 

Cftrdiuflr (ka*jdiq), ///. a. [f. Card v.^ + 
-IN« 'fhat cards ; as in Carding Bee- Carder 
Bee (see Carder lib). 

180B Bingley a Hint. Biog, (2813) III. 388 The Carding 
Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 

Cardio- (ka-jdiiP- ; with dissyllabic endings 
ka:j(ii|p‘-), combining form of Gr. icapBia heart, as 
in Ca-rdlograph (-graf), [Gr. -yphipos writing, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiography (-p’grafi), | Gr. -ypaepia writing], a. 
in anatomy, ‘a description of the Aeait* (C’raig) ; 
b. ‘the application and use of the cardiogiaph* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiology (-(> 16 d 3 i), [Or. 
-koyia discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the he.art. Cardlometor (-p’m/tdi), [Gr. -fxirpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart’s action; also fig.’, hence Cardlo- 
metrloal ( ome trikdl ), a. Cardlometry (-[rmt tri \ 
[Gr. -fitrpia measurement], ‘ the measurement of 
ue sire of the heart by percussion and auscultation ' 
(Syd. Soc. J.ex.). Cardiopathy (-p-palii), [Gr. 
-iraOia suffering], disease of the heart. 

1870 S. Gee Auscult. 4- Percuss, iii. 48 The “Cardi- 
ograph is an instrument invented by Chauveau and Marty 
whereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
registered. 1847 Craig, x86o Kkaue C/aM/rr 

4 //. II. 334, I called little Kate’s hand a “Kardionicter, or 
heart measurer, because it graduated emotiuri, and pinched 
by scale. 1875 H. Wood /'//fA’n/. (2879) 252 The. beat will 
influence the mercurial column of the cardionieter. 1878 
Rep. bmithsoumH Inst. 423 Carefuj “cardiometneal studies 
showing that the arterial pressure ia not seiiuusly .'ifTertcd. 
1885 L afuet I Au^. 319/a I'he commonest age at which the 
•cardiopathy manifests itself, is from forty to forty-six. 

tCa*rdi0|f]10:8t. Obs. [ad. Gr. napBtoyrljarrjs, 
f. napSi'a heart + -yvwarrjt knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. 

160 Urqi uakt Jnvet Wks. (i8i^^ 276 As if they w-erc his 
caruiognosts, and fully versed in fus intentions. 

So t Ca rdiogno'Stio, a and sb. t «=prcc.). 

1640 Sir E. Dekinc; Ouv/zr/z/r (164x139 You will in.'ike the 
Saints to be (inosticks indeed, Cardiuguosticks ! 264^ 7 rue 
Informer 40 Circatcr Kardiognosticks tlian God Alinighlie. 
fxfi 45 flovvEi I. Lett. 11650) 1 . 4^6 The oiniiiscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 2656 in Blount iilosio^r. 

Cardioid (ka'Jdi|oid). Math. Also-oide. [ad. 
Gr. KapBiof idifs heart-shaped, f. napdia •+ sTSos form.] 

A curve somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumferenc e of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the circle at different 
point.s, and .such that the length of each line on each side of 
the point of intersection is equal to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these line.s will trace out a car- 
dioid, having its cusp at (he fixed point. I'he cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle rolling round the circumference of another cciuol to it. 

*753 ki Chambers Cycl. Supp., The Cardioide. 185a 
Salmon Higher PI. Curve (1879) II. ^4 The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called ine cardioide. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 04 We have . . the case of a circle 
I rolling externally on another of equal size. I'he curve in 
this ca.se is called the Cardioid. 

Cardiphonia (kardif^u-ni^). [f. Gr. irapfaa 
heart + -sfyuvia, f. cf>wvif voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by the Rev. John Newton 
(1781), intended to mean ‘utterance of the heart*, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. 

J. Newton (//VA-) Cardiphonin, or Utterance of the 
Heart. 1881 Contemp. Rev. 330 I'he work [In Memoriam] 

. .became at once a text-book and a cardiphonia. 

Cardite (kE’idsit). Zool, A genus of molluscs 
{Cardita) of the family Cypriniam. [So in Fr.] 

1853 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's 7 'rav. I. vi. 804 The cardites, 
the turbinites, the ostracites, and shells of small dimension. 

Ii Carditis (kaidai tis). Med. [mocl.L. f. Gr. 
KOjfXia -F - 1 T 18 .] Inflammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart. 

1783 Cullen IF/Ij. (1837) II. 69 Carditis and Pericarditis, 
or the inflammations of the heart and Pericardium. 1836 9 
Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 637/2 True carditis teems to be 
generally admitted to be rare. 

IlCai^O (kardtt). PI. oardlnea (ka jdinfz). 

[L. cardo hin^ ; adopted in some special senses.] 
tL Astrol. Vi pi. ‘•tkBmvkh points, Obs. 

1971 Digobs Pautom. l xxix. I ifi, I'he foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon, a zdaa Fletcher Rollo tv. ii. How 
are the cardines? 1660 H. Moas Afyst. Oodl. vil xv. 341 
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OABB. 


OABDOON. 


and do tncwt potently act In the Cardinet 

of the Celestiall I'heme, of which Imum Coell U one. 

1 2. fig. A * hinge *, turning-point. Ohs, 

m 163I McbB Wkg. I. xxvL (167a. 109 ITie main Cardo and 
hinge of Repentance. 1657 Colvil Whig* SuMie, ^1695) 
^Thia ie>the Cardo of the Dispute. 

B. CoHch, The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

XXV. 31. 17B9 G. White Selhomt 
<1853 111. 19 The cardo passing for a head and mouth. 
Huxlev Anat, Jmv. Am. vii.499 The cardines. 
Cardoo er. Sc. [f. vb. car!ioo^ cardaw^ curdaiv^ 
expl. by Jamieson as * To mend old clothes, patch, 
botch * : of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Lockhart Scolt 1839 VII. 217 A little hunchb-iclced 
tailor, .one of the race who creep from homeKtcad to home* 
stead . . the great goKsips and newsmen of the pariah, ^in 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers. 

CardoOXL (kajdi/'n). Forms: 5 oardoun, 7-8 
oardon, 7 - oardoon. Also / 9 . 7-9 ohardon, 8 
ohardoon. [a. ihth c. F. cardan cardoon, ad. 
It. cardonc (or Sp. cardan) great thistle, teasel, 
cardoon, augin. of cardo carduSj carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In oiigin, the 
same word as F. chardon thistle, the iioithern 
form of which, cardan^ had appeared in MF. as 
Caudoun.] 

A composite plant ( Cyuara Cardunculus\ closely 
allied to the Artichoke ^sce quut. 1845V, a native 
of the south of Kurope and north of Africa, and 
cultivatcil in kitchen-gardens, tsp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the- inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (Jiy Cotgrave applied 
also to the similar Carij of the Artichoke.) 

^ The cardoon was prob. first cultivated in Norrherii France 
in the i6ih or Vend of 15th) r. ; it nuritioned by Parkin- 
son \/*arntfiins 16^91 under the name of Cartiuus fst ult^ntus 
(Kdible 'I'liisilc*, and is said in '/'teas. Bot. to have been 
first cultivated iii Engl.iiid in 1656. 

1611 CoiGH., Mtans. spaces left for Cardoons betweene 
rowes of Onions. Ihid., f C.'iidoones; thcstalkesuf 
Artichokes, or of the while thistle, buried in the ground, or 
otherwise vsed, to get them a whitenusse excellent meat). 
1640 Pahkinsun Thmt. Hot. 974 '1 lie C'relanes use their 
Wilde Artichoke in the sniiir mannc-i ili.it the Italians, 
Sfpaniards and French use their Carriui or Cliardorni. 1638 
FMi\N/r. (1675 i6j The Spanish rliardons. 17^ 

C. Mahsiiai i (ttituien xx.(ifli3 4 Blanch endive, lieet, and 
charduns by tying. 184$ Darwin I’oy. Sat. vi. <18731 no 
Ilotanists are now generally agreed that the rardoon ana 
the artichoke arc v.irictics of one plant. x88a Mi<s. KfrvB 
Lookery 4 Housck. x\v. 325 Catdoous, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in England 

II Cardo phagUB. PI. -gi. [f. Gr. 

KOfdiof (L. lardtius) thistle + -iftayos -eater.] A 
thistle-eater, i, c. donkey. 

1837 1 iiACKi-KAY \iv. <0 ) Kick :ird abuse him, 

you who have nc\er hi.iyed ; but bear \^illi him, all honest 
fcllow-ranlophagi. 

tCardoU'n. Ob^. [a. CNF. = central 

Y. chat don thistle - Pr. iard 6 ^ It. nit done, augm. 
of Koiuanic cardo L. tardus, tardum thistle : cf. 
Cardoon.] A thistle. 

c 1^3 fW. in Wr.-Wliicker 645 Cardo, c.trdoiin. 

CardTL6. Obs. [ad. l.. ra/ <///// v] A thistle. 

1388 Wvci.iK 2 Km^s XIV. Q The caiclue, that is a /o7u 
//'iw attd ful of 1 138a thistill), of the l.iban sente to 

the cedre, — a ( hron. xxv. 18 A c.iidiie, ttker a ta\il 
(138* the thistilj. 

t Ca rduel. Obs, [ad. L. iarducUs!\ A gold- 
finch. 


137a BosskWi IX Armorio lit. 23 On a wre.ithe d’Or and 
Salilc, a Cardiieli vol.'into, bviikcd aad legged Argcntc. 

Cardumome, obs. form ot CAKiiAMu^r. 
t Cardus. Obs rare~^. 

1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5481/4 The Paniiel with red Cardus 
near the Crupper. 

il Carduus vka’jdi«,/Js). 'I'he Latin word for 
* thistle formerly sometimes used in F.ng. as the 
name of the Cat duu^ bated ictus or Hlessetl Thistle ; 
esp. at/ rib., ns in t larduus pos.^ct, \icater. 

139 * Tkemsa Harth. Dc P. A*. x\ii. x.wvi 11495^ ^35 
Carduus bcii thystels grete and smale. 1399 Siiaks. Muih 
Ado III. iv. 73 (Id you some of this distill'd c.-irduiis bene- 
dictus and lay it to your heart. <t 1613 0\i khijkv d Wtje 
204 He utters a most abnminaldc dcale of Carduus 
water. 1647 Asiimolk 11774' 305 Taking a carduus 
posset at night, and sw-e.-xting upon it. 1789 W. Bociian 
Pom. Mrd. ( 17901 677 Infitsion of Carduus. I nfiixe an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus benedictiis. 

Cardyacle, cardynal : see Cardi-. 

Care (kc-*i\ bonus : I caru, coaru, 2-4 
kar(e, 4 oar, 3- oare. [Common Tent. : OF.. 
cam, ccam^OS. cara, OIIG. chara, MHG. kar, 
Goth, kara, trouble, giief, care, ON. kor {i—kanC, 
gen. karar, beil of trouble or sickness O'l'eut, 
kard-. (In no way related to I.. cura.^“\ 
fl. Mental suffering, sorrow, grief, trouble. Obs. 
Banvulf 1 303 iGr.) Cearti w-ars jeniwod j^cworden in 
wicim. rxR3o Hytun to God 33 in / rm. Coll. Ilottt. 259 
Bring us ut of wo and karc. a 1300 Cursor Af. 3212 S.ira 
. .de^ed . . and Abraham for hir hadde care. /kid. 3613 par 
i lig tier now, in bedd o care ( Tr/n. wo). 1230 R. Brunne 
Chron. iKollsi 3204 pys body 30W bar wi|» wo & kare ! 
e 1430 Syr. Geuir 7256 Coinen he is to doo vs care, c 1440 
Prtnup. /*arz>. 62 Care, tristicin, 15. . Frert 4 Hoyt 33 in 
Rilson Anc, Pof. P. 36 ICucr she dyde the lytcll boye care, 
As fer forth as she clurste. 1596 Si-enskh !• .Q. iv. viii. 5 


Him to reeonfbrl h hia freatest care. 1848 Hknick 
Htsp€r., Somtwes succtfod, When one u |Mum another 
care we have. Thus woe succeeds a woe. 1718 Pors //s'md 
XVII. 89 His words infix'd unutterable care Deep in great 
Hector’s souL 

fb. Utterance ofiorrow ; lamentation, mourn- 
ing. Clothing of cart \ mourning-dress. Ohs. 

a 1000 Aga. Pa. Ixxvtii. 11 Geonge for lie gnomendra cart 
[gamituaX a 1300 Cursor M. 10419 Sco t<^ on hir ciej»ing 
o care. Ibid, 10444, 1 se lauedi ma sli care. 

2. Burdened state of mind arising from fear, 
doubt, or concern about anything; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in //. anxieties, 
solicitudes, f JVithouten can : without doubt, 
t To be in care: to be troubled, anxious, concerned. 

c 1000 Ags. Goap. Luke xxi. 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc- 
ennesse and \tises lifes carum. Aia4o Saw/oa IVarda in 
Cot\ Horn. 255 Ich habbe Jwruorc nar care. ^1197 R. 
Glol’c. 457 Of be cri of Chesirc 3c ne dor re abbe non 
care, riiao Cast. Lout 1509 O God hit is, wi)y-ouLcn 
care. Of alle schafles schup|ure. 136a I.angi. P. PI. A. 1. 
170 pci bcol> cumbred in care ‘and cuniien not oul-crepe. 
Ti4ao Sir Amadtuo xxxi, Gode .Sirs, haue ^e no care. 
1376 Gascoigne SUel Ci. (Arb. <61 In my glasse . I can 
perceive how kinj^omes breed but care. 1393 Shak.*!. 

2 Heti. ^V, II. iv. 4 So Cares and lojcs alrouiid as Seasons 
fleet i68a N. O. Hot lean a Lutrin iv. Fretting Care, 
that kills a Cat ! 1714'!'. ELLWooi).4«/^/<5>jf.(i765)92, I was 
in care liow to speak with some Fnend about 11. 1796 7 
CocFRiDGE Porwa 18621 2 I'lie sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care. 1864 TaNNViiON Em, Ard. 222 Cast all your cares 
on God. 18^ /iluit. Loud. Ntnvs 27 Sept. 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman. 

3 . Serious or grave mental attention ; the charg- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; heed, 
heed (illness attention, regard ; caution, pains. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke x. 40 Nis l>e nan caru |si6o care] 
\>srt min swiistur let me icniipie heiiian. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Frastu. Par. Matt, xxvi, 116 Huryed with the busy care of 
a noble man 1^80 Lyly Euphues^Sxb.\ yso Dust thou now 
commit Idolatrie with them with-oiit care? i6t6 R. C. 
'Pimtf IC/tis. V. 1^3 Many . . only vse their care In dainty 
banquetes. 1697 Dryden Cirg. Georg, iv. 791 His Mother s 
Precepts he performs with Care. 174a Poi-e Duni. iv. 431 
Rose or carnation was below my rate. i8a8 Scuit /•'. M. 

1860) Introd. 10 Mustaches which h.id lately been 
arr.iiiged with some care. 1847 Tennyson Princ. I’rol. 171 
As A parrot turns . . And takes a lady’s finger \kilh all care. 

b. Const. 0/ {arch. \ for, and inf. litre, and in 
C., the sense may pa^s, csp. in negative construc- 
tion, to Regal d aiising from desiie or e.stimation, 
liking, inclination to or for. 

t 1400 Pesir. Troy 427 Criste on the crosse for our core 
dcgliit. 1390 (tHkfrNK Poems (1861) 205 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1613 Lisi.r rHtfrtc on O. 4 
At. /' J ud 'I hey worshipped the God of hea\ cn with care of 
his rommandcmeiUs. 1651 Hohhi-:s Lndaih. 1. xii. 5a Man, 
uhich looks too far before him, in the tare of future time. 
1703 I Norris in Pa. ttist. Soc. Mrm. X. 82 They stand in 
care of nobody's reiiMirc. 1830'! 1 nnyson tn .Mem. wxviii, 

If any care for what is here Sui vive in spirits render’d free. 
1863 (i F.o. Eliot Homola I (1880) Introd. 8 Public spirit.. 1 
its essence is care for a common good. 

C. ‘To have a tare, t keep a care, take care. 

,1388 Shaks. L.L.P. v. ii. 511 We will iiirne il finely off 
sir, we uil lake some caic. 1590 — Midi. S. iv. 1. 15 (jood 
Moiinsienr haue a caic the Tiuny bag hreake nut. 1396 
— ’t'am. Shr. 1. 1. 191 He tooke some care 'lo gel her cun- 
mug SchfX)ieinasters to instruct her x6io — letup. 11. 1. 
301 If of life >011 keep a c.-iie, Shake off sliiml>er and be- 
waie. 1677 Moxon Aleck. A.t 1-2 r. (1703)221 You must lake 
great care, tliat the Solid Ikill be. cxai tiy .Spherical. 1697 
Cirt^.Gcone. iv ifK> T.ikc a timely Care to bring 
the 'rruunts back. 1819 Byron fuan 1. xiii, For native 
.Sp,iiiish she had no gieat care. 1876 Biack Aladcaf C. 
xviii. 161 ‘ Have a care, Jack !’ Peter called out. 

4 . Charge; oversight with a view to p'Otection, 

pre«tcrvation, or guidance. In the address of a 
letter or package * care of *. 

T1400 Destr. ’I'royiiXffi Noble knightes all, Vnder care of 
two kynges. 1560 Biull (ficnev ) 2 Cor. xi. 28, 1 . . have the 
care of all the Churchc-.. 1647 fi CoriRKi i. Daxnlds Hist, 
hr. ( 1678' 4 He left the Care of the whole F.nterpnze. 1710 
pRioRAiix Ortg. 7 ////rfx il 67 Upon the F.\ angelical Priest- 
hood., is iiicuiiibeni . . to take uii them the Care of their 
Souls. 1841 Lane Arab. Sts. 1 09, 1 commend thee to the I 
care of God. 1830 MK!i.Sio\%K htulc Tom's C. xviii. 230 
‘I’ll take her under niy care’ i8u Dicks ns Hleak Ho., 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krixnc. 1873 Jr vons Money 
(78781 217 'i'he sliip-mastcr . is obliged lo retain the identical 
cases committed to his care. 

b. Hence To have the rare of, take late of etc. 

*579ToMsoNCV»/;'/«'j.SVr///. 7 / w. 363/2 O Lordc. .1 thanke 
ihee, for that thou vouchsiifest to haue care vppon so 
wreii lied a creature a.s 1 am. i 33 «N.T. . Rhein.) ///Xex. 

32 I He] brought him into an lime, and tookc c«ire of him. 
x6sx Bible I^ref 2 It doth ccrUinely belong vnlo Kings to 
haue care of Religion. i6ao Siilltun (Jmm . 1 11 . xxxiii. 240, 

1 desired this Waiting-woman lo have a Care on him. 
1711 Auuison No. 37 F4 She has no Children to take 

care of. 1847 Tennyson J*rinc. iii. 69 She hud the caie of 
Lady Ida’.s youth. 1875 Jowett /’A i/o (,cd. a) I. 173 You 
lake care of your money. 

6 . All object or matter of care, concern, or solici- 
tude. 

1590 Si ensrr F. Q. n. x. 37 Gathered the Princes . To 
taken counscll of tneir coiniiioii cares. 1634 Br. Ham. 
thraa. Med. | 123 The main care of any creature is self- 
preservation. 173a Berkkii-y AUiphr. i. 4 1. 1730 Gray 

FJegy vi. Or busy hoUHewife ply her evening care. i8ia 
Byron Ch. /far, 1. ix, Pomp and power alone arc woman’s 
care. 1833 Tknnv.son 'Jo Ataurtce, Conic, when no graver 
cares employ. 1873 Jowftt Plato k^. a> I. 298 He could 
not himself spare the time from cares of state. 


b. of persons and things. Ct* youthful chargoK 
1897 DavoEH Pirg, PmsL fi. 59 Come lo my longins 
Arms, my lovely Cara. 1704 Pont Meaaimh 49 The good 
shepherd tends his fleecy care. 173S Somerville Chw* 
11. 465 Each watchful Eye Fix’d on hu youthful Care. S863 
Aytoun in TaUa/r. Bluckwopd IX. 39 Wintry frostt shall 
never see The rose that is my core i 
6. Comh. a. attrib., is care-line, -wrinkle ; b. 
objective, (a.) with pr. pples. forming adjs., os 
care-hewilching, 'bringing, -charming, -defying, 
-drowning, -eluding ; (A) with vbl. sl^ or agent- 
nouns forming sbs., as care-charmer, -killing, etc. ; 
o. instrumental, os care-accloyed, -crazed, -crossed, 
-encumbered, -fraught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-Starched, -tired, -tuned, -utslt ouhled, -woustded, 
etc., and esp. oare- worn ; also core-bed, a ^ 
of sufTering or gi ief ; f oere- weed, mourning attii e. 
Also Cark-takkr, -taring, etc. 

1596 FiTZ-GEhPKLY Sir F. />ra 4 / (i88r^ 8c Poore *care* 
occioyed piigriine iraveler. « 1400 Str Perc* Ixvii, 'i'he 
kyng to ''C.irLbcdd e» gane. 1768 Ross Hetenore 56 (Jam.) 

In cAie-lied lair for three tang hours she lay. S645QUARLBS 
Sol. Recant, \\\ 5 *Care-bcwitching sweets. i 5 ^ 13 ravton 
Mortiturr. 72 Prcsi with a •care-briniring Crowne. lape 
Daniel Delia Wks. (1717) 415 "Care- Charmer Sleep, wn 
! of the sable Night. 13^ Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iii. I'M. 184 A 
“carc-cTarcd mother oC a many sonnes. 18^ M. Arnold 
Lit. O jyof'turt 249 *Care-(.roRHed, toil-stained millions. 
iBoa Lamb Corr. cxliii. (18-0) 376 *Carc-drDwning night. 
* 73 ® Thomson Autuntu 60s With every gentle *care-elaain|t 
art. 1.0NGF. Hrtdge xii, I'housands of *care-en- 

cuiiiliercd men. 1833 Willis Peuciltiuga 11 Ivii. 140 Their * 
•care-fraught profession. 1880 Bi'rton Q. Anne 111 . xiv. 

II Whispers and •care-laden looks. 1693 Dlkkkr Grissitt 
Wits. 1886 V. 1 15 Coy dames, who.. Fly ihe *care-pined 
hearts that sue to them. 1610 tiistriom. iti. 68 Cast water 
on the *care-scuri lit face. 1593 Shaks. Ruh, //, iii. ii. 

92 My *carc-tun'd longue. A. Si afford Aiobe 11.241 

(T ) [I'he nightingale] begins to larol out her cure-tun^ 
musick. 1794 Burns Wks. IV. 279 *Carc-untroubrd, joy- 
surroundcu. c 1300 Dunbar Tua A/artit Wrm, ^22, 1 go lo 
the kirk, cled in •cair weld. i8a8 Carlyle Af/jr. 11857) L 
219 HU •tareworn heart. 1836 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 . 443 
A face to<j careworn (or lier years. 188a Three in Norway 
XIX. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 1607 May 
Lucan v. ( L ) Coinelia, hU •care- wounded hreant clasping. 

t Care, sb - Obs. Some kind of stuff. (Perh. 
the same word as Carv.) 

1409 Pest, Ebor. (1S361 1 . 420 A russet cloke, lynd w^ care 
alxiute y scliuldyrs. a 1440 Sir h.glam. Ixxi, Thys Udy 
w.is in c.^re cladd. 

Care (kc*i), The name for the Mountain 
A^h, in the south-west of Kni^land. 

1849 Kingsi FY in Life 1 . 173 (D. 1 (K old Dartmoor was a 
forest . Its hill-sides clothed with birch, Oi-tk, and 'care*. 
1880 W. Cortnv. Gloss. (K. D. .S.i Care, the mountain ash. 

Care (ke*»j\ v. Forms : i oarian, oearlan, 
2-.^ oarlen, 3 4 oar, kar, 4- care. [t’om. Tent. : 
OK. carian catdn, OHG. charbn, -hi, MIIG. 
caren, katn, Goth, karbn i^OTcui. *kar 6 jan lo 
mourn, gurrow, ha\e trouble, trouble oneself, f. 
*kard- Care sb •] 
fi. To sorrow or grieve. Obs. 
atooo Cnst 277 (Gr.) Hwa:t bemurnest flu ceitrijende. 
a ii 73 ( o/t. Horn. 24^ cearodon pa sunder hal^an. c sr3i0 
//all Mrid 27 Mom ping M.hal ham wraflflcii . . ant makie 
to rarirn. 1350 If 'ill. k^alerua 3182 Whi carestow T sede be 
qnene. c 1400 /’p/. ( 1859 H 4 'I'he loud .fordefalte 

of help hath longc c.yed. 1530 Palsgr. 475/1 , 1 care tor his 
los<:es, fe me chagriue dr ses fertes, 

tb. To mourn, lament. Obs. 
a >300 Cursor AT. 3212 Sarra. deid . ,nnd abraham can for 
hir car c 1386CHAUCLM Clerkes T. 1156 Lat liyin care and 
wepc and wiyng and lAaillc. 

2 . fa. To be lioubled, uneasy, or anxious {olt 5 .\ 
b. To feci concern (great or little), Itc concerned, 
trouble oneself, feel interest. Now only with for. 

Hrtnvulf 1536 Na (manjvmb his Ilf cearafl a 11x3 Auer, 

R. 48 Sore iiici anofler of hire fluht carien. c 1300 Heket 
1S7J Ich wolc sigge . . whi ich carie so. Cut^or 

At. 11675 (Faiif.i, 1 care iiuirc for a-no|>er bmg. ^1469 
/ trvueley Alyst. 88 (M.ai/) Ye nede not to <.are if ye folow 
my sawe. 153$ C'o\ ekuai r i Sam. i\. 2u As for the Asscs 
. .caic not thou for them for they uie foiiride. 1393 Shaks. 

2 /leu. \ '[, III. i. 173 Those that tare lo kerpe your ru^'all 
Pcison. 1611 Biuir 2 .Sam. x\iii 3 Neither if halfe of 
\s die will they care for vs. 1836 Fhouoe Hist. Lug. 
(1858' 1 . V. 421 He cared only. . for his own interests. 1861 
Faiier Hymn, ‘ .S'mrr/ .Sa-.’iour.' Labour is s>Aeet, for Thou 
liast luilrd ; And care is light, fur Thou hast cared. 

C. To be careful, to t.'ike care. Now o\\\y dial, 
a 1593 H. Smith .Sfv///. (i6{7t ;{>2 It is not enough tuheare 
hut you must caic how you heart ; it is not enough to pray, 
hut you must care how- jou |»r.\y. Ibid. 118661 II. 47 Let 
them which arc down rare lo rise. 1883 HarfeCs Mag. 

Jan. 200/2 Unless a man cares to fall her right, she'll break 
all up. 

3 . To tare for : to t.ike thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with indirect pass. 

c 1230 Hali Alrtd. 5 He wile ryien for hire. 133^ Langl. 

PI. B. II. 161 l^anue caned hei for caplii.s lo kairen hem 
l>ider. 1335 Covkrdalk Ps. xxxix. 17, I am poore & in 
inysery, hiii the Ixirde carcth lor me. 1609 Shaks. Cor. l 
i. 79 Who c.ire for jou like Fathers? 1676 Hau. Contempl. 

I. 1K3 Ho caret h for us that know-s what is fittest for us. 
.858 (;ko,K. Sc. Cleric /.//Jr, Janet's Rep xxv. 318 In- 
finite I.ove wax caring for her 1887 Manch. Guard, 14 
Apr. 7 The chiltl had . . been well (.area for. 

4 . In negative and conditional construction : a. 

A’ot to care passes from the notion of ’not to trouble 



CABE-AWAF. 


CAREER, 


oneself’, to those of 'not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deierence or attention, to pay no re- 
spect, be indiiferent Const. etc. 

f 1489 Caxtom SeuMts of A yMon vi ijg, I departed fro 
my loiide poure A exyled but 1 dyd not care for it. 1535 
CovKRUALB Atati. XXII. 16 Master wc knowc that thou . . 
care:«t for no man. 1596 Spenukn h. Q. 11 ii. 18 Ne ought he 
car’d when he endamaged IJy tortious wrong. 1610 Siiaks. 
TtiMfi. I. i iB Whut cares these roarers for the name of 
King? 1633 P. FihTCHta /*/«. hiJ. v 28 Full little caren 
they To fiiake their milkie mothers blt-atmg stay. 171X 
Sti ki f Sp. cf. No 145 P4 The young M.m is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar say, riecils no« care for any body. 1748 'i'liOM.soN 
Cast. Indol. 11. 111, I care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
^*774 fioLiJSM. Hist. Gretvt II. 61 This important pas.n, 
which IMiilip did not care attempting to force. 1816 J. 
Wilson City 0/ Plaf^ut 11. iv 174 In thy embraie what do 
1 care for death. 1871 MoHi.tv V'oltaire (1878) 3 Men had 
almost leased to «are whether there be any moral order or 
not. 1875 Jownr Plato (ed ai 111 . 11 Cephalus appears 
not to care <ib nit riches. 1883 Lloyd hhb 4 h'l. 1 . 18 , 1 don’t 
care wliat people say. 

(fl . ) With soiric strengthening word, as a fin, a 
button, a s/raiv, a nts/i, a a Jarthinp^^ a rap^ etc. 

1590 Si-LNSLR F.Q. I. II 12 He. cared not tor Ciod or man 
a iKMiit. 1633 Makmvon Fine Compan. 11. 1. 68, 1 do not 
care a pin tor her. 1709 SihEia 1 atlfr No. so, 1 do not 
L.ire a Lnihing for you. 1760 (JoLDSM. Cit ly. xlvi, Not 
tti.it 1 (.'irciiircedariiiiswh.il figure 1 may cut. x8a8 Phan, 
tnatutgus If for the truth you care a button. 1856 K. 
Vauc.iian Mvstics 11860) I. 4 A suldcct . for whn h mn ten 
of your friends c.'iic a straw. 1876 Geo. Ei iot Dan. Dcr. 
a t6, 1 don’t c.ire a toss where you are. Ihui. 21 1 You sup- 
>sc I c.ue a damn for that ? x88o SruR(.buN Treas. Daz'. 

. 4 Pli.iri'.ees care not a Hg for the Lord’s hearing them. 

.Sc. I'o care na by : not to care about (it^. 
1788 E. PiLKi N Poems 1 . 189 ' Jam.) ALike, she cared na 
by. a 1796 Horns Aly AJannie O. vni, Come weal, come 
woe, 1 care na I>y. 

b. Not to mind (soinetliing proposed) ; to h.ive 
no disiiiclination or objection, be disposed to. Now 
only with //, thouiAh. 

1506 Pti^, Perf. iW. dc W. 1531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tytlies, with ( nyn, careth not to lese thecteinall rychesse 
of hriien. (. 15^ Mahluwk DkIo iv. v, .So you’ll love me, I 
Ctiie not if I do. 1597 2 Hen. /f\i. 11 142, I < are 

not if 1 he your Physitian. 1611 Fi.orio, .St rJiio a 
light-heeled Hull tlut c.'iies not to home hir Iulsi and. 1646 
Kow tii^t.Kn/c i8t2'j.-'4 Wuiaienot to leli you see what 
we wrot up to the k ng 1748 Kichakdsun Ltarfua (1811) 

V. '2O5 Will you eat, or drink, fnoml? I dout care if 1 do. 
1841 GKhSLi Y C. Lever 1 don't care if 1 go with you for 
unce 

6. To h.ivc a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 
neg. or iiileiiog. coiibtaic’fions not to regard ’ a.s 
ill 4 a) ; now luso 111 .ifTirmative, but usually as the 
alleiiiative or negative of an implied negation. 

a. 'fo h.'ive a irgard, liking, or incli .ation for 
(a thing) ; to be inclined or disposed to^ to think 
it worth while to do. 

1560 A I.. tr. Cal->iHs Foure Serm iii. (R \ He cared for 
nothing more thin th.il kynde of lyfc. 1631 Gonr.R (rod's 
Ariows III. i 4 - 189 Malice onely careth to s.'uislic its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Damtiik I'oy. 1. iv. 275 We .. 
baked of these l<o its Inil none of us grc.it ly cared for 
tlicin. 176a GoinsM iV^ir/i 12 He never c.ircd to give 
money. 1868 J. H. Hi unt Pf/l C It. F^ng 1 . y8 Few cared 
for reformation ; many cared for destruction. 1875 Jown r 
Plato ed. 2! 111 . 511 'I'hey bciome rulers in ilicir own city 
if they c.'ir(? to be. 1883 H. W A< K Gospel Sf ll 'it/i. ii. 30 '1 he 
mam positions for uliicti.i Christian wi tier (ares to contend. 

b. To liavc regal il, fondness, or alt.achment for 
(a person \ 

i 1530 Li>. Hlrnfrs Afth. Lyt. (1814)244 , 1 care not 
for hym 1)1 it is ayenst iiiy heart. 1590 Lodc.k Enpkio t 
Gold. Leg. 11887) i6j (’reep not to h« r that raics not for 
ihce. ie57 R Lmos Harhadoes 47 He never cai'd niuih 
for her afterward. 1750 I-apy Hi.uvlv in Pk. of Days 11 . 
299, 1 dread to see people 1 r.irc 1 t (luiie e (sy and happy. 
1878 M U.S W(X)i.i Ponu'ioy Ab, J. \i. 93 bhe waA sure she 
cared for the |nrd .a heart. 

0 . tfuns. ill various senses: f a. To cause care 
to, t'ouble (cV/j.). + b To care for, regat J Kobs ). 

C. To take care of, giiaid, picservc with care {dial^. 

b 1x30 Halt Meld, ui) Lutel l>arf be caiien for hm 
liueiieO.J <.1385 CiiAia'FR Al liter’s T lu Nay tlicr of care 
ihcc noght qu(jd Nicholas. C1430 luduium (1822) 13 'J lie 
day IS coiuen of Caty flies all those to care that ar uncicyn. 
i 1565 Lindksay Pirscoltie Chson. jvi ij.-im.i He cares you 
not in his ju'-t quarrell. i6ia Jas 1 in Ellis Or:g Lett 1. 

266 III. 106 Yc litlill care yourc oldc Ircindis. 1638 Ffi t- 
iiAM Resolves I. 76 L.) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
them hut on festivals. 1881 Mrs. P P’Do.ncxiiiue Ladus 
on Hoiu'b. vi. 84 If you c.arc your things . it is surprising 
h vw long they may be made to serve. 

Care, vai. of CiiAiiK, Ohs. 

Careage (.see quot.). [?for Caiiua(je.] 

1704 VV0KL11K.E Diet. Rust, et Urh.^ Careage is a term 
sometime used in Agriculture, and signifies the Ploughing 
of Ground, cither ordinary; or extraordinary. 1737 so in 
JlRAor EV I'ant. Dut. 

Careatldos : see Caryatid. 
tCare-away,/^/-. and sb. Obs. 
a. All t xclamation of nicrrimt nt or recklessness ; 

' care begone I away with care I ’ Hence, a reckless 
fellow, roisterer, b. Something that diivcs away 
c.irc (with a pun on caraway., quot. 1633). 

1440 Promp Parv. 61 Care-awey, norowlcs, iris/ieia 
pr,Kul. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxxvi. in Ashm. (1652) 

1 57 Hay hoe, careaway, lat the cup go roiinde. 1575 N EW- 
TON tr. l.emnte'sComplex. 99 D.) Wanton yonkers and wil- 
full Careawayei. 13^ Fraonce Lazviers Log. 1. xix. 71 b, 
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Fake Ibraworne knavei, desperate careawai'es. eitfjj T. 
Adams fPiks. (i66a) II. 466tD.) If worldly troubles come Coo 
fast upon a man, he hath a herb called care>away. 

Careok(e, oareot, oareke, obs. ff. Cabiiaok. 
t Ca're^Oth. Obi. exc. //tst. Also 6 oarke- 
oloth. [Etymology uncertain : 

PaNgrave’s * carde, clothe (f read earde-ctoike) for brides * 
seems to be the same word, and, if not merely a blunder would 
seem to point to identity of the first clement with Cardk. 
Some have conjectured F. carre sb. or carrd adj., square ; 
the word can hardly bo Cake rA‘, though that sense has 
been played on.] 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. mcd. L. jugaliSt for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 
ample of 4th c., snowing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and the shoulders of the bridegroom. 

15M i*ALSCR, 2oj/t Carde, clothe for brides: they [i.e. 
the French] use none. 15x4 in Peacock A'ng^ Ck. Eumit. 
(1866) 204 A care cloth of ^ke doniex. 1350 in Surrey Ck. 
Goods (i860) 42 A care cloth of silk. 135a Ibid. 12 Item a 
carke clotne. Jbtd. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. 2339 
Fabyan VII. 716 Thei cam foorthe, and kncicd before the 
altare all the m.'use tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
16x4 W. Whatelfy !/!//(?) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matiiinony. 1878 Rock 'Pe.et. 
Fahr. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held over the 
bride and bridegroom os they knelt for the nuptial blessing. 

Careen (karrn), sb. Naut. Also 6-7 oarmo, 

7 oarene, careono, 8 oreen. [a. P*. carhie fern., keel, 
in phrases such as cn carA»e = ‘on the careen’, 
helped by the use of the verb ] 

1 . The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. On (upofi) the careen : tuiiud over on 
one side for rcpaii ing, or by stress of weather, etc. 

1391 Hon Actions K. GUmhani^ Which cunipcid them 
to he vpon the carine, to stop their leakes 16x7 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Grant, ii. 13 Breaming her . . either in 
a dry dork or vpon her Carccnc. c 1643 Howkli. I ett. 1 . 

I. xxviii, M.iny (tallies, an<l Galcasses . cither in Couis, 
at Anchor, in Dock, or upon the ( arinc. 1631 — ' Fenue 
36 She hath hm so often tiimmd, putt upon the Caiine, 
and inet.iin(^rphoscd. 1678 l.oitd. Gas. hlo. i35()/4 The 
AUieiin(' . had so great a hole made in her, that [sjhe 
w.Ts brought to her Carene. 1707 Jbtd, No. 4)80/2 Wc 
saw him on the Care(*n (from being siriuk between wind 
and wateil. «7^ Faiconi-k Dut. Alanne (1789 L lij b. 
When a ship lb laid on a (arecn, every thing is t.ikcn out of 
her. 1798 .‘Var'ii/ Lhroti. (1799' h 171 A broadside, which 
laid him on a creen. 1836 Makhyat Pirate iii, I'hc Lship] 
righted from her careen. 

2. 'I’he proi css of careening : sec tlie vb. 

171X W. kof-.FRs Foy.fi’iiC) The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

3 . A cai celling over. (Sec the vb. 4,) 

1880 L. Waii A t P Ben-Hurj. i. 6 "^I’he charm fof the camel] 
is not . . in the movement, the noiseless stepping, or the 
broad careen. 

Careen (kaifn), v. A^aut. Forms: 6 7 cn- 
rene, 7 carine, (caroene, carreeno, caren, car- 
rino, 7 8 carreen, 8 creen), 7- careen, [cor- 
responds to mod.F. car.'ncr, e.nrlier car/ner, .Sp. 
carenaCf It carenarc, f. i*.catJnef Sp. or It.careua 
keel L. carina keel. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear; it may 
even have been f. the sb. : the Fr., 8p., II. verb is nut in 
Coigr., Minshen, Florio.!] 

1. (rans, 'To turn (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to clean, caulk, 
etc. (n ship so turned over). 

1600 Hakioyt Foy. (1610) III, A fit place to rarene tlie 
sliip. i6a8 Dighv Fey. AZ/v/iA (i668> 56 'I’o stay att Milu to 
carine .ind (itl hrr. i68x Wiifi eh joutn. Greece 1. 28 A 
Fouiiinin of Pitch with which they caren Vessels. 1687 
B. Rancmuph Archipel. 11 'I’o carine his xhip. 1747 Col. 
Records Penn, V. 71 Ills Sloop coll’d not go to Sea without 
being Careen’d. 1849 W. Irving Columbus 111.2^ Finding 
a convenient harbor, .he unloaded and careened his vessels. 
fiS' * 7^3 Walpole Corr. (18371 II. 189 After an Irish 
voyage 1 do not wonder you want careening. 

tb. transf. lliimorously 'I'o careen a wit*. 

1673 Character Town Gallant 5 He pulls out his Comb, 
Carreens hui Wigg. 170X Fng. Theofhsast. 53 He [the 
beau] is two long hours careening bis wi ^ 170a Poet 

Banter'd 48 Swiiiiing Line carcend with Flics. 

2 . abso^t. 

1697 Dampikr V'ov. I. xvi. 44 3 A f'"'^ small Cove . . fit to 
Careen in. 1790 Heat son J\av. 4- Altl. AJem. 1 . 227 'J'lie 
Commodore . . informed the Captains, that bis orders were 
..to careen, and refit. 18x1 Byron 7 //aN hi. xx, He leit 
his ship . With orders to the people to carern. 
fg. 1737 M. Ghi-en Spleen 1807) 173 Once in seven years 
I 111 seen At Bath or Tunbi idge, to c ireen. 1874 Sat. Rez*. 

19 Jan. (Hoppic) Wc got him safe to Fskmoitnt . There be 
is at present, careening, and the ladies lake the best care 
possible of him. 

b. Said of the ship itself. 

1667 Lond. Gas No. 145./3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were bince forced to unlade and Carine 1670 Marvell 
Let. Mayor Hull Wks. I. 155 Jalierty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of his ports 17x0 Land. Go*. 

No. 5827/1 The Barfleur. .is now carrccning. 

3 . trans. To cauhc (a ship) to heel over. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) *281 Do you mean 
to careen the ship that you have nil run to the starboard 
side? 1836 Marryat Pirate xx, 'The lieavy blows of the 
seas upon the .sides of the vessel careened and shook her. 

4 . tutr, * A ship is said to careen when she in- 

clints to one side, or lies over when sailing on a 
wind ’ (Sinyth Sailor's Word-bk.), | 


M rytfj Shenstonb Low ^ Horn. 99 The fleet eareen'd, (he 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling sails. iTfie Falcomem 
S kipwr, II. 3a Careening as if never more to right. 1M3 
Dicey Federal St. 1 . 4 The ship staggered, careened, and 
reeled, os wave after wave came thundering on her. 18^3 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is strong 
then the yachts careen over to the veiv verge of safety. 

Careonajfe (kfirPn^d^). [f. Cabken v. -y -aob ; 
cf. F. eartfnagie.j a. The careening of a ship ; 
tUipt. the expense of this. b. A careening-place 
(cf. anchorage). 

In sense h the Fr. carPnage is much used, esp, in W. 
Indies, and parts of N. America. 

1994 Sir J. Jervis in NaveU. Ckron. X. 46a The Asia and 
Zebra were appointed . .to enter the careenage. 18x9 Land, 
Encycl. V. 161 Careenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 1841 
Ordfrson Creoleana v. 45 I’he wnole line of the curenoge 
being . . one contiinioiis sloping hank of slime. 

attrib. 1877 Kinglakk C rwtea V. il 37a [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine. 

Caree'ning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. <«• -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Careen. 

1668 in Wilkins Real. Char. u 8 j. ^ s 6 ge in Capt. Smith’s 
Seaman’s Gram. xvi. 76 Careentng, is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 
2832 Brewster Nat. Magic, vi. 141 I'hey were greatly 
hemed-to on one side, or in the petition called careenin^^. 

atirib. 1697 Damijer Foy. 1 . in. 38 A good careening 
place. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem, 11 . 5a The ca- 
reening- wharfs, etc. arc entirely decayed 

Career (kail* j), sb. Forms;* 6-7 oarriere, 
oareere, (6 oar ire, >eire, carrire), 6-8 oarier(e, 
carrier, -oer, 7 carrere, oarore, (oarrear, -eere, 
-eir, oaroir), 6- career, [a. F. larrilre race- 
course ; also career, in various senses ;« It., Fr. 
carriera, Sp. cat ret a road, career;— late L. car~ 
rdria yvia^ earii:ige-road. road, f. carr-us wagon. 

The normal Central Fr. rrnr. of late L. carra*ia is OF. 
chnrriere,su\\ usual in the dialects; it is not clear whether 
carrilre is northern, or iiilluenccd by II. or l*r.] 
fl. 'i'he ground on which a lacc is run, a race- 
course; also, the space within the hanier at a 
touinament. b. trans/ The couise over which 
any person or thing passes ; road, path w'ay. Obs. 

I 2380 SiDNLv Anadta (1622)286 It was fit for him to go to 
the other cud of the C'aiec'r. 264X Ho\m'il lot. J raz*. 
(Arb >46 In the tarrere to Her mines, a 1649 Drwmm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)6 Rowsc Mcmiiioii’s mother.. 
That rKc thy [Pluebus’] career may with roses spiead. 2651 
Howfii. Fenice 39 Since tlie Foitiigu.Tis found out the 
carreer li) the Fast Indies by ibe Cape of (Jood Hope. 1731 
CiMMnfRs Cycl.^ Career^ or C aner, in the manage, u place 
inclosed witii a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

t 2 . Uf a horse: A shoit gallop at lull speed 
(often in phr. to pass a career). Also a charge, 
encounter fat a tournament or in battle). Obs. 

2571 Hanmlr Ckron tret. (163^) 1 jg ven tall men., 
made sundry Cancers and brave Turiiameiiis. 1392 Ham- 
iNGTON Otl. bur. xxwiii. 35 iN.) To slop, to start, to pass 
carter. 2598 Barhtt I hem. IFarres v. 11. 142 '1 he I.anciers 
.. ought to know how to manage well a h(;rsc, run a go(Hl 
carrier, etc 1617 Markham Cazial. 11 203 'To passe a 
Carieie, is but to ruriiic with strength and courage such a 
coiuienient course as is ineete for his ability. 2667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 706 Moital combat or carreer with Lance. 1731 
CiiAMBKHs Cj-cl.. ( areer is also used for the race, orcour.se 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 
p-iccs. 1764 Hammer xxvii. vi. 284 Horses, .walking 

in state and running in full career. 

+ b. ‘ The shoit tuining of a nimble horse, now 
this way, nowe that way’ (Bard Alv€arie) \ transf, 
a frisk, gambol. Obs. 

2377 Bumnshed ChfOH. III. 809/1 Manic a horsKC raised 
on high with carrier, gallop, lurnc, and stop. 2594 2nd 
Rep. Faust us in Thoms Pr. Rom. ii8s8i 111 . 338 Careers 
and gambald.s. 2599 Shaks. Hen. F, 11. i. 1 j2 Tne king is a 
good king, but . . be passes some humors, and carrecres. 

8. By extension : A nmnmg, course (usually im- 
plying swift motion) ; formerly | like Fr. cariilre] 
applied spec, to the course of the sun or a star 
through the heavens. Also abstr. hull speed, 
imjictus: chiefly in phrases like in full career^ 
t to take, give \oneself or some thing) career, etc., 
which were originally terms of horsemanship (see 2). 

c 2334 tr. Pol. l ’erg. kng. Hist. ■1846) I. 55 'Theic . tooke 
privilie there caricr abowte, and vioicntlic assailed llic tents 
of there adversaries. 2391 Si’ENser Ruins 'J imexvx, As yc 
see fell Boreas. .To slop his wearie cAiTcrc suddenly. 16x6 
'T. H. ItolyCrt. 31 Dolphins, leapeand bound wiih 
full carrere in the tumultuous wanes. , .*^7 Milt(jn P. L. 

IV. 353 The .Sun. w.ts h.tsting now with prone carreer To 
th' ()ccaii lies. (12677 Harrow Serin. Wks. 1716 III. 35 
Sooner may we.. stop the Sun in his carriere. lyfix Fal- 
coner Shipaur, 11. 258 V.'cst torrents force a terrible career. 
2820 Sc'oTi' Lady 0/ J.. iii. xiii, Stretch onward on thy 
fleet career ! 1863 Mary Hown r tr. F. Bremer s i.reece if. 
xvi. 137 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. 

b. Hawking. ^See quo^,) 

17x7-51 Chambers Cycl., < 'areer, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour uf the bird, about one hundred and twenty ^ards. 

4 . fig. (from 2 and 3) Kapid and continuous 
'course of action, uninterrupted procedure’ (J.'; 
formerly also, The height, ‘ full swing’ of a person's 
activity. 

i$99 Biiaks. Much Ado ii. iii. 950 Shall quips and sen- 
tenecR. .awe a man from the careere of his humour? 1621 
— Wint. T. I. ii. 286 Stopping the Caricre Of Laughter, 
with a sigh. 1603 Florio Alontaigns 1. ix. (1632) 15 He 
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takts a hundrad tlmM mora caiiera and Ubertle unto him- 
Mlfot than hee did for others. 164) W. Bubton B*tao§d 
City 57 Antichristf in the full course and carrdre of hie 


Mmester and carefialler in teaching their children. igM 
Shakb. TiiuM j 4 . IV. UL as Goe get jrou gone, and pray be 
caretull all, And leaue you not a man or wane vnsearcht. 
id|o Br. Hall S/iu: 1. viL ep Tlte care^leet Ambaaeador 
may perhape awerve from hia meaaage. igag Gbavbb in 

^ -I. w . .. ^r/ru>.(i 847 )II. 7 ja/iDionyiiutofHallcamaaaua, 

lyaa Wollaston A’/Zt/; Mt/. ix. 1^4 Not to permit the reins a careful and learned antiquary. iMo Tyndall G/ac. 1. 

to our passions, or give them their full carreer. 1767 Fob* | aa. z«5, 1 felt lust sufficient fear to render me careful. 

dycb Svrm. IVown II. viii. ap A . . beauty . . in the 1876 Mobley C rtY. Afue. 199 None the less careful, minute, 

career of her conquests. 1848 Macaulay Nitt. Eng. II. 599 patient, systematic, in examining a policy. 

In the full career of success. b. Conat. to do a thing, that a thing be done, or 

5 . A person s course or progress through life relative clause. 

(or a distinct portion of life), esp. when publicly 1379 Lylv EuphuetyKxh.^ The master would be more 

conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable inci- caretull what he did teach. Bk.C^m. Praytr 

dents; similarly with reference to a nation, a ^ ““k®; 

-fr. K r-Vi— Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 48 Be very careful that tfie 

political party, etc. b. In mod. language (after Spmdle stand exactly Perpendicular. 1771 Junim Lvtt. 

h r. carrtire) freq. used for : A course of prolessional xfviii. 95a He was careful not to assume any of those powers, 

life or employment, which affords opportunity for HoyU't Gam. Imtr. 431 B« carerul that they are 

r.rntrr... At .•Iv.nn.tn.nr in <h. neither thrown about nor changed. ilM MacciLuvaAV 

progr^s or advancement in the world. tr.^anrfoW/'.rw. .90 Both milea and (wiale. are careful 

1S03 W BLLIJK.T01. in Gurw. Duf. 11 . ,.4 A more difficult ornament their penma with paint. 

+«• APPly|“S foidj 0“ «•>*’» e««rd 

public career, i860 Motley (i868> I. i. 7 A history against, cautious, wary. Obs. 

. . which recordi the career of France, Prussia, etc. 1868 iS®b Lyly KuOhutt (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
Gko. Eliot F. Holt ao Harold must go and nutke a career ferre, but careful to oflfende. 1666 Spurstowb 5 >/r. Chym. 
for himself. 1884 Contemp. Rev. XLvl. 99 An artist, eveu (1668) 917 Be more careful of doing anything to lose your 

in the humblest rank, had a career before him. Peace. 1711 Steele Sped. No 118 p a Orcitilla is . . par- 

Caireffir (kiri# I\, v. For form. Me the ib. tiwlmly careful of new Aimuainunce. .1^ R. Moiiai. 

4. I u a. II 4. f 91 Ever careful of acting SO indiscreetly, 

tl. mtr. To take a abort gallop, to « pasa a Cauaing trouble or fear, t&eadful. Ots. 

career ; to charge (at a tonmament) ; to turn tUa ,0 AUx. 1, DM. 158 Careful cocodrillua. )>e king 

way and that in running (said of a horse) ; also lette. c igoa Dunbae GoU Targe 941 So carefull was the 

fi^. Also tranSt with cognate object. Obs. crak. igpa Lymdesay Monaxxke 5747 Herj^o. . With mony 

1594 W1LLOB.E AvUa Fij, sSamclesse aillets. .That . .can Sfekser JAr/A Cal. Dec. 133 

canre the whores rebound, To straine at first, and after carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde. 

yceld. s6sx Speeo Hid. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 59 His hort.e of a a. Of things : P I aught or attended with 

fierce cour.ige carrierd as he went, i^s Villiers (Dk. sorrow, trouble, or anxiety. Obs. or arch. 

Buckhm.) Rehearsal (^14) 87 How we Tilt and Career. c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 On l>e careful dai kan he cumc 5 

2 . transf, and fig. To gallop, run or move al middeneard to demen. aigoo Cursor M. 3639 Ar bat 

at full speed. (A Iso to ca? cer ii ) I he deied in car-ful bedd. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sawle it. xliv. 

i<47 Wakd Si>»p. Cobhr 87 If tongue doth not career 't ('Sss) 5o Ala. I the «reful tyme that euer w. were con- 
ali^i hi-, wit. idTO.Vc. /-uruu/fr T1868. .48 EpUcopi. «y“ 4 . W «r; 1*59*) 6 m He wteth 

must quit the cause. And let old Jack carrear boys. 17,5 him. intoacareful and nuMnaWeexile. i6mTord / rr^iu 
SourJav Joan ./Am. j 63 When Desolation roya^ » uri. iii. 11. Paths which lead, jto a careful thrwie. >814 

careers Over thy wretched country that Scorr Vevtrtl So^hey dr*/rr7c4 av, He upon hi, careful couch. 

V, 'I'hc Imlc Tuliaii was careering about ^e room for the D* Showing care. done or performed with care, 
amusement of his infant friend. 1851 Homeh. Sarrattve 13 1651 Hobues Leviath. 111 xxxii. 198 By wiw. interpreta- 

Two heavy seas, .careered towards one another. 1856 Mrs. tion, and carefull ratiocination. I 756~7 ir. Keyslet^t Trav. 
BKOWNiNOa^wr A iti. 331 Sap. .Careering throut^ a tree. (17601 111 . 94s After a careful survey of this place. 1797 

3 . trans. To make (a horse) career. Blwick Bnt. Binls (1847^ I- 59 A careful examination of 

1819 W. Irving Coh^. Granada Ixxxiii. (1856) 4^0 A Moor ‘he specimin. iM .Malaoi ay Hist. E^. 1 617 Car^ul 

b born . . to career the steed, .and launch the javelin. watch was kept all night. 1883 I.lovo 4 H. 1 . 39 His 

4 . 'lo move swiftly over \C{. 'run the st reds* b5.-ffni:\ >»//« rnir iir»^ 

1830 W. Phillus Mt.Smai 1. 47 In living clouds career- CarefWlj (ke.-jfnll\ odv. [OE. car/uNici l 

ing the expanse. These fleck the firmament. see prec. and -LY -«.] In a carcful manner ; with 

Hence Oaraerer, Oareoriner vbl. sb. and ppl. care: in various senses of the adj. ; now chiefly, 

tf., Oarea'rlngly adv. Hcedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

1844 BloiJhv. Mag 691 Carcerers of the skies! 1697 Bp. a 1000 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don car- 
IIai.l Heav. vpon Earth vii. 80 All . . fall to plunging and fiillice Godes j>enunga. a 1300 Cursor M. p. 989. 331 Ful 

caieering. 16x7 Colehiogr 6 VY;j 7 . Zd-arYJ (i86a)66Thc mad carfully me<think be kis way^e walk. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. 

careering of the .storm. 1599 Nashr Lent. Stufie {1871) C. xxiii. 901 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
48 The cnrecringe.st billow. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 756 fully, xux Robinson tr. Aftfrv’r Utop. iXrh.) 147 Whome 
Careering Fires. 1838 Dk Quincey IVks. XIV. 995 Huge they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will, 

careering leaps. 183x7. Wilson in Blaclnv. Mag. 972,! came 1559 Morwyno Ezmiym, 7, I began carefully to muse. 1588 

down waveringly, caieeritigly, flourishingly. .Shaks. Tit. A. 11. ii. 8 Let it be your charge. .To attend the 

Carefox, obs. form of Carfax. Emperours person carefully. 17x0-11 Swift Lett. (1766-8) 


Careful (ke>»*jful), a. Forms : t oarfull, oear- 
ful, 3, 5 karofull, 4-5 oarful, 6 Sc. oairftill, 3- 
oaraful. [OE. carful, cearful, f. earn cure + -ful.] 

tl. Full of giief ; mournful, son ow ful ; also (of 
cries, etc. \ expressing sorrow. Ohs, 

a xooo Soufs Address 15 Cleopak k^nne swa cearful . . .se 
gxst to dam dii'tc. ^xso5 Lay. 16761 Duden of clades 
karcfullc cnihles. CX394 P. Pt Crede 441 Pey crieden alle 
o rry a carefull note. 1470-85 Malory Arthur {i8\6) 1 . i6x 
A careful widow wringii^ her hands and making great 
.sorrow, r 1505 Dundah Tua wariit 418 Myclokis 

thai ar cacrfull in colour of sabill. 1599 Daniel Compl. 
Rosamond. Her Tears upon her Check*, (poor v^areftil Girl ')• 
1599 Parismus 11. (1661) 96 To . . ease her careful heart. 

2 . Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern ; 
anxious, troubled, solicitous, concerned, arch. 

a xooo Guthlac 549 (Gr.) Cwxdon cearfulle Crisie lade to 
Oudlace. a lyaoCursor M. 23116 Paa carc-ful elh sal be to 
kene. c 1400 Rowland 4 Ot. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. 1535 Cuveroale Tobias v. lo That I make 
the not carefull, 1 am Azan.-us. 1580 N. T. (Rliem.) Matt. 
vi. 34 Be not careful therefore lor the morrow. 1606 
Marston Fawne iii. Wks. (1856)63 Nccc.ssarie as sicepe To 
carefull man. 1714 Steele Arriv. Hlysses, The King arose, 
and be.-u his careful Breast. 18x4 Bykon Lara i. xx. It is a 
sight the careful brow might smooth. 

3 . Full of care or concern /or, attentive to the 
interests of. taking good care of 

a xooo Lambeth Ps. xxxix. 18 (Rosw.) Drihten earful oSSo 
yinhydi^ is mines. 1535 Coveroale 2 Macc. xv. 19 They 
that were in the cit^ were most carefull for those whicn 
were to fighL 1553 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
L 357 A woman . . which was to me a carefull creature. 
1590 SiiAKS. Err. L i. 79 My wife more carefull for the 
latter-borne. 1994 — Rich. HI, 11 ii. 96 Bcthinke you like 
a carefull Mother Of the young Prince your sonne. 173a 
PoFE Ep. Bathurst 11 Then careful Heav’n supply’d two 
sorts of men. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Art viii. 47 She .. 
stretch’d forth her careful hands I'o ease the burthen. 1890 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle fomsC. vl 38 Be careful of the horses, 
Sam. .don't ride them too fast. 

4 . Applying care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has to do ; heedful, painstaking, attentive 
to one's work : circumspect, watchful, cautious. 

riogo Gloss, in Wr.-WUleker 179 Curiosus, carful. 1583 
Golding Calvin oh Deut. xxii. 199 That they should be the 


b. Showing care, done or performed with care. 

1651 Hobues Leviath. iii xxxii. 198 By wise, interpreta- 
tion, and carefull ratiocination. 1756-7 tr. Keyslet^s Trav. 

( 17601 III. 94s After a careful survey of this place. ^ 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds {1847^ L 59 A careful examination of 
the specimin. 1848 Malaui ay Hist. Eng. I 617 Careful 
VYalch was kept alt night. 1883 I.lovo ^b ^ FI. 1 . 39 His 
drawing was careful. 

CareAllly (ke*‘jfuli\ adv. [OE. carful-Kce: 
see prec. and -LY J*.] In a careful manner ; with 
care : in various senses of the adj. ; now chiefly, 
Hcedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

a xooo in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don car- 
fiillice Godes j>enuiiga. a X3oo Cursor At. p. 989. 33X Ful 
carfully me<think be \fis way walk. 1393 Langu P. PI. 
C. XXIII. 901 For drede gan ich quaken. And criede car- 
fully. X55X Robinson tr. More’s Utop. lArh.) 147 Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
>559 Morwyng Ezwiynt. 7, I began carefully to muse. X5B8 
.Shaks. Tit. A. 11. ii. 8 Let it be your charge. .To attend the 
Kmperours person carefully, xyxo-xi Swift Lett. (1766-8) 
III. 95, I waikt plaguy carefully, for fear of sliding, ax^e/b 
Collier (J.) F.nvy, how carefully docs it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? 1896 Froudb Hist. £ng.*i8s8\ 1 . v. 
499 The parliament, in a-ssertiiig the freedom of England, 
carefully chose their language. 1879 Jqwbtt P/ato .ed. a) 
HI. 160 Wc must examine carefully the character of his 
propo:,als. 

CuofnlllBSS (ke'>*ifuln^a\ [OE. carfulnys*. 
see Careful and -ness.] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

a. Solicitude, anxiety, concern, arch. b. Heed- 
fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, caution. 

a xooo in Thorpe Horn. II. 280 (Bosw.) Godes cwydas Bind 
to smeasenne mid miceire carfulnysse. e xooo Sax. Leechd. 
III. 910 Briwasniman gestreon mifi carful nysse 3r[lacnadl. 
CXX7S Tamb. Horn. 115 Mid carfulnessc haldan k^s bebo- 
dnn. 1939 Covr.RDALE Ps. exxvili). 9 Eate the bred of care- 
fulnesse. 1593 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1.(1558) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. 1 9 3(1873 8 I'here groweth careful- 
DesB and trouble of mind. X689 Baxter Paraftkr. N. T. 
1 Cor. vii. 39 Cnrcfulncss about the World is so bad a thing. 
s8a3 Lamb Elia (i860' 213 The face . .full of thought and care- 
fulness. X863 F K. Kemhi k Rest’d. Georgia 16 You may rely 
upon the rarefulness of my observation. 1869 Monsell 
Hymn. 'O Worship the Lord' ii. Low at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness. 

Caret 11(0, obs. form of Cabrton. 

Careing : sec under Care Sunday. 

_ lyta Newark Fairixx Rnind Pop. AntM. (1870' 1 . 67 Care- 
Ing Fair will be held on Friday before Careing Sunday. 

Carek, obs. form of Carraok. 

Carol, -eld, obs. form of Carol, Carbell. 

CaroleB 8 (ke**iIes'), a. [OK.carUas, rcpr.OTeut. 
type *hara/aus: see Care sb. and -lebs.] The 
opposite of Careful in its various senses. 

1 1. Free from care, anxiety, or apprehension. 
(Since c 1650 arch., poetic, or nonce-word.") 

a XOOO Rule Ben. 9 (Bosw.) He on Sam dome freoh and 
carlcos bik. c sao$ Lay. 12478 Nu we ma^en to ^erecoreles 
wunien here, a isag Ancr. R. 246 pe kastel is wel kareleas 
a^ean his unwines. 1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
ix. 6 Depart in peau with a quyet and careles mynde.. 
i6xx Bible Judg. xviii. 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
maner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure. [1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 999 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 1705 


Pon BP. Mitt BIohsU ix Thus wisely carelessi^lnnooentty 
gay. s8i6 J. Wilson City ef Plagut l I 39a That book, 
With whose worn leaves the cardess infant plays. 1897 
Hughes Tom Browm^ The may-fly is the cerelessest fly that 
dances, .by English nvere.] 

2. Unconcerned; not caring or tronbling one- 
self; not soHcitons, regardlen ; having no care of 
about, or f to. 

a 1000 Casdmode Exod. 151 (Gr.) Wulfas sungon, car- 
leasan deor. e seeg Lav. 19658 penne weoren heo care-kese 
of Coetancinee cunne. 1979 Lyly Eupkutt (Arb.) 144 See- 
ing the father carelesse what they leame, he is also secure 
what he teacheth. 1985 Aar. Sandvs Serm. (1841) ^8 A 
governor like to Moses, .not careless to be seelous in God’s 
cause. 15^ Shaks. Tesm. Shr. iv. ii. 79 And come to 
Padua carelesse of your life. 16x4 M askh am Cheap H utb. 
I. ii. (x668) 10 Gingle the. .stirrops about lus ears, to make 
him careless of Hie noisa 1097 Drydkm yirg. Georg. 
IV. 504 'Tis Aristasut ..Who to his careless Mother makes 
hu Moan. 1707 Db Fob Bng. Tradesm. (1841) 1 . viL a8 
Careless of the event of things. 1770 Goldsm. Dee. Vill. z6i 
(Careless their merits or their faulu Co scan. i8oe Wososw. 
Michael 98, I was yet a Boy Careleu of books. 1807 
Crabbb Par. Reg. iii. 859 Careless what he said. 1847 tr, 
7. De Vega’s Jrnl. Tour ill 18 Quite resigned and careless 
about the losa 1883 Lia>vo Ebb 4* /'Z II. 902 * Not at all* 

. .said Frank, in one of his most careless tones. 

3. Not taking due care, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, negligent, thought- 
less ; inaccurate. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 195 As farre be they carelesse 
from honour as they be from awe. 1979 Thvnnb Amimadv, 
(1865) 6 By oure carclesee-.. printers of Englande. 173B 
Berkeley Atciphr. v. | 95 It is natural for careless writers 
to run into faults th^ never think of. 1809 Wordsw. Pre- 
lude xiil(i8si) 976 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all To careless eyes. 1871 Morlky Voltaire (x886) 99 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne. 

4. Of things : 

t a. Unenred for, untended (obs.) ; b. Arranged 
or uttered without art ; artless, unstudied, ntgligi 
{arch .) ; o. {esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

X990 Marlowe Herejk D. t, A country maid. Whose care- 
less hair. .Glistered with dew. 1996. Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 
38 Their many wounds and carelesse harmes. 1609 Shakb. 
Macb. I. iv. II To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d 
As 'twere a carelesse Trifle. x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 39/9 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 1. (1747) xa My Sword . . docs it hang 
careless? xt^ Pope Lett. Wks. 17., 6 V. 59, I have seen., 
women, .look better in a careless mght-eown . . than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest*for a ball, a 1763 Shknstonk Wks. 
(1764) 1 . 128 My limbs with careless ease reclin’d. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 11. vi. One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme. 1798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend Care- 
less my course, yet not without design. Mod. Nothing 
could show better the contrast between careful and careless 
work. 

6 . quasi-at/i/. 

i8sa J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 11. 447 The dripping sail is 
careless tied Around the painted mast. 1899 Tennyson To 
Maurice 15, A careless-order'd garden. 

Carelessly (ke^ ilesh), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] 

In a careless manner, without care ; without ap- 
prehension {obs.^ ; without attention, art, or study ; 
(now esp.") heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

X96X T. Norion Calvin's I nd. iv, xviii. (16341 711 Lvill 
men. more carclcsly follow their owne lusts. X59a Greene 
Groatsnv. Wit (1617) 39 The one carclesly skiping, the other 
carefully pr>'tng. i6xx Bible Esek. xxxix. 6 Among them 
that dwell carelesly in the yies. — Zeph. ii. 15 This is the 


that dwell carelesly in the yIes. — Zeph. ii. 15 This is the 
reioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. 1667 Oldenburg in 
Phil. Irans, 1 1 . 432 Course Hemp, carelesly twisted, lyad 
Addison DiaL Medals ii. 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
X747 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. 1847 Helps Friends in C. (1851) 1 . 7 
Liking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. 111 . xxxvii. 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of man. 

CarelOSaneSB -ilosnes). [OE. carlJasnes : 
see Careless and -ness.] The quality or state of 
being void of care, or of taking no care ; freedom 
from trouble or anxiety {obs.) ; heedlessness, in- 
attention, thoughtlessness, negligence, indifTerence. 

cxooo iF.LFRic Foe. in Wr.-WuUkcr 172 Securitas, kar- 
Icasncs. X96X T. Norton Calvins Inst. iir. 204 Consider 
how great is our carele.snes.se, or drowsine.s.se, or sluggish- 
ncsse. 1997 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 9 Carelessness to 
whom we impart the mysteries of ChrisL 1613 R. C. Tedile 
2*1 //A. (cd. "^^Secuntie. carelesnesse, fcare of nothing, xflqs 
J. Jackson True Ez>ang. T. 11. 148 The Stoicks . . patience 
w’as . . oncly a . . wretched carclcssnesse. 17x9 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 07 Men do indeed resent what is occa- 
sioned through cai ele.ssriess. 1813 Lamb Elia (x86o) 9 ii 
With what ineffable cnrelessne.ss would^ he twirl his gold 
chain I 1849 Ruskin Sett. Lamps v. ( ix ^ 144 Accidental 
carelessnesses of mea.sureiiiciit or of execution. 

Ca'relesswi se, adv. In a careless way. 

1880 Emma Marshall Mem. Troubl. Times 15 With a 
violet velvet cloak throw'n carelesswise over his shoulder. 

Caren, obs. form of Carrion. 

Carenage : see Caueenaor. 

tCarenayre. Obs. rare""^. \tid. L. carendria 
vessel for making carmum : see Cabenb >.] 

rx4ao Pallad. on Husb. viii. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke it oures v to and froo. 

tCarenoyi Obs. rare-^. [ad. med L. caihitia, 
f carer e to lack ; cf. Fr. carence, lX.caienzia.'] The 
state of being without ; wantingness, want. 

1659 B.ICHARD 50 N Observ. O. T. 185 (L.) This sense ot 
dereliction and carency of Divine favour. 
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tCara'ne^ Ohs. rare-^. [ad. L. iantnunit 
a. Gr. iihpQi¥ov.'\ A sweet wine boiled down. 

€ i4ao Pallad. on Hush. xi. 484 Defrut, carene, and lape, 
in oon manere of must is made. 

t Carene Ohs. rate~'^. [ad. med.L. a 
forty days’ fast, also a remission of such fast ; ac> 
cording to T)u Cange formed from quadragena or 
quaranUna Cf. Ql'ADHaokhima, (^uarantjmk.] 
A forty d.iys’ fast; a remission or indulgence 
from forty days of fasting. ? -= CaKKNTANE. 

1647 Jkr. Tayix)R Disnuas. Po^ry 1. iv. | 4 iR. ) Were you 
well acfvis'd f it may lie your CJuacIraKencs are not Careiies, 
that iH, are not a quitting tlie severest penances of fasting 
so long oil broad and water. 
tCerene -^. Ohs. tare~^. [a. K. keel 


1... cartna.\ (^See quot.) 

1755 (,€HtL Mag. X aV. 31 Carene, the bottom or keel of 
a shell, when in its natural situation, os tliai part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. 

Carene, obs. form of Careen. 
tCarentana. Ohs. [Cf. It. quayanfann^ -ena, 
~ina^ Pr. quarantena^ carantena^ F. quarantaine^ 
mcil.L. quarantena collcclion of 40, space of 40 
days ; i Romanic quayanta (:— L. qitadniginta) 
forty + -ana, F. -aim (sec dozesP.'] A group of 40; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ indulgence. 

1647 Ji n. Tayuih Dtssuas. Po/t-py 1.63 (K.i In the churrh 
of .Sancla Maria de Popolo there are for every d.iy in the 
year sBuo years of pardon, besides 14,014 C'arentanes, which 
in one year amount tu more than i,uoo,ihxi. 

Carer (ke« [f Cakkv] One who cares. 

1601 NoKiiis Prat/. Disc. 185 The iinmoilerate Carers for 
the WorhI. 1850 Huownino Christnt. hve 166 A carer for 
none of it, a G.ilIiuY 

Carerie, var. of Carter: perh. erroneous. 

«599 PoHTKH Angry IPo/n, Ahitt^ti.{xB^ii laj (liucroome 
and let Us have tins hot < iirene. 

Caresay, obs. f. Kku-.ky, a cloth, 
t CaTeSOme, a. Ohs. in 6 Sc. onirsum. [f. 
C^\RK sh. + -.soMK.J Troublesome, burden .sonic. 

« 53 SS luwAHT < roM. S%,ot. 11 . 588 He fell inMCtrubill war 
c.iiisuin fur to tell. 

Careas I,kare 8\ sb. Also 7 carreaao, oaresae, 
(ohareBae\ [a. F. ifith c. ad. Jt. cayezza 

late R. f. earns dear.] An actitm of 

endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan> 
disliment. 

[1611 CoTGR., Carfsset n cheering, cberishing . hugging . . 
making much of J 1651 Jrr. Taylor Hoty Livtng x. xiv. 
(K.) All the caresses and sweetness of love. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vm. 56 S«flve high dispute With conjugal Caresses. 
1774 Golhsm Hat. tint. (1776) III. 5a The goat . . easily 
aiiaclies itself to man, and bccms sensible of bis caresses. 
i «63 GiiO. Eliot Romota 11. xxxii. (i860) I 386 bhe felt his 
caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

b.yfc. 

Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. it. 08 The Scots made all 1 
the Caresses tu many of the English. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trtnarch. Hen, P, cdxxi, *T wer in vaine 'I’o frame 
Carresses of Discourse. 1750 Johnson Ramhl. No. 77 fa 
When the gifts and caresses of mankind shall recompense the 
toils of study 1761 a Hume Hist. Eng. (i8c>6i V. Ixx. ajj 
The caresses of fai.tiuii, and the allurements of popularity. 

CU6S8 (kare‘s\ v. [a. F. caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad.. It. carezzare^ f. carezza\ see prcc.] 

1 . trans. To treat affectionately or b 1 and i shingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to fondle. 

1697 DAMriFR Voy. (1739 I. (htadipigiThc nativesc.aress 
them. 1716 8 I.ady M. W. Mont ague Le/t. i. xiii. 46 She 
cares.scfi me .xs if I had lieen her daughter. 185s Longf. 
(roM. J.rg. VI. Cott, OfitPtwaM, My very hands seem to 
caress her. i8yo E PkAcocK Ra(/ Sktri. 111 . 141 Lsalicll 
was caressing the fawn, 
b. tram/, and fig. 

ri746 Hkkvfy hfetiit. (1818) i6i Fondly caressing this 
little flower. 185A C Pkoni t xiv, (1855' 138 Acacia- 

boughs caresMseT its panes. 1870 I.owkll Among puy Bks. 

Ser. IL (187^0 1^5 Its prolonged echoes caress the ear. 

Jig. io tieat with kindness or favour, pet, 
make much of. arch. 

1658 Milton Lett. Sta/o Wks. 1738 II. aso For ilie Sweet. 
nes.s of his Disposition c.iresVd by all Men. i68s Adtir. 
fr Chester in Lond. Cm. No. 1764/4 iWej do further re- 
solve and promise not to Caress or Encourage any person 
who shall obstinately persist in courses disliked Dy Your 
Maiesty. 1708 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 287 Sultan Sulimari 
highly caressed a Person, coiKcming whom he had heard 
10 much. 1740 Johnson AZo/tr Wks. IV. 359 Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by hLs superiors. 1771 K. 
Hknky Hist. Gt. Brit. II. 5 The poets of the north were 
. . greatly care.sscd by our Anglo-Saxon kings, s^ A. 
Duncan Mariners Chron. II. 337. 1876 Freeman Harm. 

CoH^. IV. xvUi. 128 Wilbain was thus busy in half cares-sing, 
half coercing, his English subjects. 

To ‘treat*. Ohs. 

thqo Koborj Behemoth (1840) 409 Lambert, .caressed his 
Boldiers with an entertainment at his own house. 1699 
T. CocKMAN Tull/s OJices {ijijfi) 199 Sums.. daily thrown 
away to Caress the People. 

3 . ^sol. 

1(883 I^* Art of CoMferse 96 To treat with your Friend 
as a Serpent carcs.sing with the Tail. 175a Tuhnson Ramhl. 

No 300 f 15 Some, offend when they acsign to caress. 

1875 B. Taylor Faust 1 . v. 314 She slept while we were , 
caressing. 

Care'Bsable, <». rare-^, [f. Caujcss v. + 

-ABLE.] That may be caressed. 

1663 Sir G. Mackxnsib Relig. Stoic i. (1685) 16 The most 
caressabic of opinions. 


I CarOBIBftllt (k&re'sint), a. ran and foiiic. [a. 
F cartssaniy pr. pplc.J Caressing, fondling. 

i86x TKMf lx a Trevor Tannh&user 1 3 The careasant airs 
of Heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxv. 10 Those tender 
hands caressant. 

CftTB'BMr* [see -erL] One who caresses. 
i8as Bbddoes Brides' Trag. iil v. Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. ^ 

OarO'BSincr, vhi. sh. and ppl. a. [f. CABBSa v ] 
A. zthl. sh. 'I'he action of the verb CAREBa. 
B. ///. a. That c:ire«;ses ; fondling, endearing. 

1663 J. .SpEMi-tk Propheiiesi^ In carchsing of Chiist by 
some pretty attributen. a *774 (»oldsm. ir. Scarrons Com. 
Rom. 11775) I. 153 'I’he same civility and caressing expres. 
sion.s. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 441 1 1 is carcMing 
manneni. 

Hence Gare'SElnglj adxKy in a caressing manner. 
1834 Mrs Hf.mans in Blnckw. Mag. XXXV. 634 A bright 
rill wound CaresshiMly about the holy ground. <» 1845 Hood 
Ct^id Creyb . Passing his hand caressingly over her cuils. 

Gare'flflivep « • [l^- Garess v. + -ive ; formed 

after words like express /ve.] Habitually caress- 
ing ; of the nature of a caress. 

1801 Monthly Mag. XII. 98 Diminuiivcs easily acquire a 
carexsive character. 1880 HarpePs Mag. 909 Much cares- 
sivc handling. 

Cftr6 Sunday. Also cair-. [German 
h.is the ci^TXC.^^.J!ay-Jreltag (in MUG. karvrttac, 
kaitae) (iood Frid.iy, and karivothe (also in 
MHG.) Passion week ; kar-sonnlagn^i^sir^ not to 
be in use. OHG. iha,ay OK. earUy Cake in its 
earlier sense of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 

‘ Accoiding to Hellcndcn, .Simday immediately 
preceding Good Friday; but now generally used 
for the Hfth in Lent’ (JamieMiri). 

1336 Bfllknden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 497 Thus cnfrii 
Prmoe James in Scoil.uid ; and come, on Care Sonday, in 
loiiitcrn, to Ediiiluirgh [Boktm dotniniiae pasKtonts oh- 
t'lani. 1538 Aherd. Reg. V. 16 •J.im.) Petuixt tins & Cnir 
Soiidny. /i 1575 Z.^/Ww. ZV^z/rr. (1^33) 33 Lestit quhill raris 
Sunday in I.eMtronc. 18x5 Host Er< ry^day Hh. I. 415 C'aic, 
or Carle .Sunday is the fifth .Sunday in Lent. 

t Careswe6t. Ohs. An old name for Gentian. 

z»i387 Sinon Bap'ihol. {Anad Oxon.) 33 Centiafniy 
baldcinoyiie, carcswctc, idem. 

Caresye, obs. f. Kersey, a cloth. 

CftTOt (kAjTet, kc**rt*l). [L. caret (there) is 
wanting, f. carh'e to bo in want of.] 

A mark ( ^ ) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (wntten above or in llie 
margin) has been omitted in that place. 

1710 W. Matiilr Yng. Man's Comp (1727) j8 I'hat which 
ix called Caret (that is to say in English, jt is warning) 
markt with a I^tine Circuiiidcx, thus (•) which is to shtw 
where a Word forgotten, and placed above the Line, is 10 
romein. 1804 J. John.son II. viii 218 Should a letter 

have been omitted, a caret is put at the pl.are. 1870 Lowfll 
Study Wind. (18861 301 Like the carets on a pi oof-sheet. 

Caret, obs. form ol Carrot. 

Ca*re-ta’ker. [f. Care j//. + Taker, f. 'r\KH 
V.] One who lakes care of a thing, place, or 
person ; one put in charue of anything. 

i8s8 M. Pori LOUS Soufer Johnny 17 The soiiter’s W'ife . . 
was servant to Gilbert nro>^n .and . acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes liisdaugbtrr. 1859 W. (». Wir i s Lite's 
J'oreshad 11 . xvii. 20=; The caretaker of the house met ilnun, 
bat in hand. 1869 Daily Nnvs 19 July, The votes of Par- 
liament tu the caretakers of the parks. 

b. esp, m liel.and, a persmi put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evict^. 

1868 Times 0^ June la (Irish Correspt.) Three companions 
assaulted the caretaker. 1887 Hlnst. / ond, Arw/r 29 Jan. 

1 13 'I'he evicted tenants were readmitted as caretakers. 

ca re-ta kinifp vhl. sh. [f. as prec. +- l\gL] 

+ a. Anxiety (<;/zj.). b. T.aking care 
idaif K. Lonu tr. Barclay's Argenis iv. viii. »66 Sbcc was 
very ill, both by carctaking and sicknesse. 1765 Stfrnb 
Tr. Shamiy VI II. xx, 'J'he want of caictaking of me. 
bo Care-taking///, a., that takes care, c.areful. 

1835 in Cobbett Rur. A’ArZ<rr (18S5) II. 12 Industrious and 
care- taking creatures reduced to beRgary by bank-paper. 

Carete, -ette, obs. ff. Cart sh.'^, Carte, Carat. 
Care way, obs. form of Caraway. 

CareWy var. of Caruk, Ohs., a measure of land, 
t Care- worm. Ohs. [? error lor Karewokm.J 

1598 W. Phillips Linschoten's Cor. (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepc any Paper or Bookes from wormes, A\hich aie 
lil-e care wounes, hut they doe often spoile and consume 
maiw Papeis and eiiidences of great importance. 

II Uarex kc«Teks). Hcl. Pl carioeM (ke-»'ris//\ 

[L. edrex sedge.] A large genus, N O. Cypei accir, ' 
comprising various grassy-looking plants ; a sedge. 

i^'I'kkvisa Barth. De P. /?. xml x\xv. (1403) 624Carix, 
Sed|{e is an herbe moost h.arde and .sharpe. >833 |. Hoix.- 
.soN in J. Kaine Mem. (1858) II. 305 Narrow haugns edged 
with c.arexcs. 1834 Mudif. Brit. Birds II 27 Caiex, 
and stunted rushes. 1850 Darwin Orig. Spec. iiL (1878) 36 
Not counting grasses and cari^es. 

Careyn^e, obs. form of ('arrion. 

tCarf. Ohs. cxc. dial In 1 ojrrf, 4 kyrf, kerfe, 

4-7 oarfe, 5 oarffe. [OK. had cyrf fern. repr. 
OTetit. kiirhjd' from ablaut stem of Carve v. Cf. 
MHG. kerhe, MLG. and MDu. ket^e, Du. kerf 
fern. Thence ME. kyrf, kerfe \ the later form 
may be modified after ttie vb., in OE. ceorfan \ cf. 
LG. karj:\ 


1. Catting a ctit, incision ; a wound ; a fissure. 

«iooo Ruu Si. Benet 38 (Bosw.) Cyrf abscissio. exyga 

Caw. ct Gr, Rut. Kq>e be coiiyn. .pat Inju un kyrf sette. 
I393 GowbrC'm!A II. 15a With hondry kerfe and portreture. 
7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 3714 And wnene b« carffes ware 
dene, Jisy clede them osayne. 1599 Morwyng Extonym. 64 
A thin borde with a nlitt or carfe in the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. 1363 Golding (hud's Met. viii. (1593)905 The 
bloud came spinning from the carfe. 1639 AfS. Acc. St. 
John's Hosp. Canted., For sawinge of a carfe In a peice 
of timber, \}d. 1^7 78 Halliwell, Car/, the breadth of 

one cutting in a rick of hay. Kent. 1879 J amibson, Car/, 
a cut in timber, for admitting another piece. Dutu/r. 

2 . ? The cut part at the end of a piece of wood. 

ig/OM Ahnuldk Chroii. 07 liq fote pi assise be syde the 
carf. 154a 3 Act 34-5 Hen. I 111 , iii, Fhierie hliyde of tal- 
wood tu cunteyne in length .iiii. foote of assise at least, be- 
syde the carfe. im-S. Freeman 151 All cord wood 

for sale shall be lour feet long, including half of the carf. 

Carf, obs jia. t. of Carve v. 

CarflUv -fox (kaifaks, -funks'). Forms: 4 
oartukfl, oarfouk, 5 oarfowgh, oarfoukes, 6-7 
oarfox, 7 oarfoix. oarefox, 8 cairfax, 5-oarfax. 
[Ml^. car/uks, /oitk. repr. an earlier carre/ort\s, 
funs, con esp. to Pr. carrcforc, OF. carre/or\s, 
/our (mod.F. i ar re/our) \j. quadrifurc-ns 
four-forked, f quadn- = quatuor four + fttrea fork. 

As the F. had lost tlie final c before the 12th c , it ix not 
guile clear how this cumt into Eng. possibly from the 
Latin form - it could liurdly be fioin tl^ Proven<^ul. 'I'he 
total absence of the r in Eng. is also notable, esp. as /ork 
w.-is a well-known word from OE. times. But not wit h- 
Htnndiiig lliese and other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears tu be beyond doubt.) 

1 . A place where four roads or stieets meet. 
(Sometimes* c\tcinlcd to more than four.) 

1357 London I 'ity Kec., Lett. Bk G 72 Item qe ntil Puller 
nauirc dcii/cin dc la Citcc ncstoisc as Carfnks del lodcn- 
halle ouesqz conyns \olatil iiaulre Pullctiic niir vendre. 
c 1440 Promp. Pat~i. 62 Cartt-howse [7/ r. ( artax, 01 ('ai- 
f.uis], f/undp ioinm. c 1450 Merlin xvii. 27 s 'J hei cnbiisshtd 
hem a-gein a carfoxvgh pLarfowrRh] of vj weyes. c 1300 
Pnrtenay 1819 No pl.ue iher had, neither carfoukes |Fr. 
carre/our^] non. 166a PiiiLiirs, Cair/ojr, qun\i, quatre- 
Jour. or a pl.iLc parted into four wayes, a market place in 
Oxford, led. 1678 Carfax.) 1886 C W Bakdsi kv Jim's 
Psalm 17 lie loiiics to a Luuntiy carfax. I'niir roads meet. 

2 . Hence, the pio)>tT name of a jilace formed 
by the iiiterseclioii of two jinutipal btiects in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Kxeter 

1537 Will oj H'. Seiflll 0/ .Stanton Hanonrt (Somerset 
Ho.) My )iouse in h yncsliain before l)ic Carfaxc. 1380 
Vow'ELL Exeter (17651 6 The Conduit at (Juatrefois or 
Carfox. c 1630 Rim)on Dexfon 107 tiSio) 104 Four 

. .streets .. do all iinet in the midst of t)ic city, called . 
rorriipily C.'irfos. 1656 Biol ni Clossogp-., Cape/oc, a mar- 
ket place in Gvlnrd so called. 1673 W 'illoj II. hllis 0/ Hor- 
shappt (Somerset Ho. Scarfolkes. ««93 J Edn\ard.s Bks. 0/ 
(>. 4 N. T, I 429 Carfax, .the plaec where 1 * our Ways meet 
in (jxford. 1709HLAKNL Collect. 24 July, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo Caiifax. 1751 S. W'iiailiy E.ng. Caze/nr Exeter 
(Dcson), Here are 4 princip;il streets, all centeniig 111 the 
middle of the City, winch is therefore called C'arfux. 1880 
Susst r Gloss. ()•'. D. S.) 'J'lie Carlax at i^orsham. 1886 
T Nohthy //i\t, hxettp xiii. 66 They were taken to Exeter 
and executed at the Carfoix. 

t 3 . (In form carjouk)'. Used to render med.l.. 
quadrivtur/t, m the academic sense of the four 
‘ arts arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
(cf Art 7). Ohx. 

1387 Tulvisa Ihgden vi xiv. Rolls Ser. VII 69 pat car- 
fouk lull Icve \illnd qiiadriinnm omitto\, but he LGcicbcrtusJ 
drank )»erof jzal he passed al obcrc. 

i* Carfo. Ohs [? error for Carhe ] 

1704 WoRLiix-K Z)iV 7 Rust.tt ZViz^/*, signifiesGround 
unbroken in Husbandry. 1711 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Carfe, xh . : sec Carf. 

Carferal (kajfcrap. [f. the first syllables of 
car-hon, /er-rum (iron), and al-umiua, ol which 
substances it is comjtoundtd.] iSee qiiots ) 

1881 Nature XXV. 62 'i’he pow-ersof carfcral, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of aminunia from sew- 
age. 1884 Health Kxhib Catal. 65/r Cat/epal, a new . . 
filtering material compounded of alumina, iron and carbon. 

t Ca'rfle, Ohs. rare-'^. A vcib applied to 
one ol the operations in jireparing flax for spinning. 

'I rfaisa Barth. De P. R. xml xcmI. I'J'ollcmnf he 
MS.) It Iflav) is kiiokkcd and bctc, breyed and r.'irflcd \ed. 
I4|K carflyd], rudded and gnodded, ribbed and hecxhelid. 

Carfoix, -ouk(e8, -owgh, -ox : stc (’arfax. 
t Ca'rfour, carrefour. Ohs. In 5 quare-, 
quarfour, 6 quare-, quarrofoure, 6-8 carfour, 
6- carrefour. oarri-. [a. F. cane/our, in 13th c. 
quarrefour\ see Carfax.] A place where four 
ways meet, a ‘ carfax ’. ( Foi merly quite iiaturali 7 .ed, 
but now treated only as French.) 

1477 Caxion Jason /B In nlle the quarcfoiirs of the cyte. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii. ux> By the greie quarfours and by 
wayes. 150a Ord. Crysten Men tW. de W. 1506) v. iL 362 In 
a quarefoure of a towne. 1600 H01.1 and Ln/p xxvii. iv. 6a8 
Nccre unto llic rarrcfoiir or ciosse waic [compituppi] of Anag- 
nia. Ibid, xxxviii. xxwi. 1005 In all guarrefoui-b or crosse 
streets of the citie. s6os — Pliny J. 59 Rome . containeth . . 
36^ crosse streets or carfourM. 165a Eveiyn State Prance 
Misc. (1805) 93 You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
^1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 33 It IGlasgow] has 
a spacious where stands the cross. 0x734 North 

Exam. 111. vii. F 86. ^73 I'heir Scat was in a Sort Carfour 
at Ch,'incenr-Lane End. 

Carfume, variant of CuuvuFFLS, Sc. 
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II OmnrgmK In 8 onrgo, oargau. [Sp. rar^ load* 
cogn. with F. charge^ It. carUa^ f. carUare^ in late 
1m (wrricdri to load : see Cbabob, Caboo.] A 
* load * as a measure of weight (see quota.). 

i6u Malvnes Anc^ Law^ATtrck. 96 They account also by 
CargaoB of 400'" •mal weight. 1704 J. Harris Ltx. Ttcfm, 
S.V. Weighty At Antwerp .. The carga, or charge, 400 1., 
which la two Bales of sioo I. each, for an Horse to carry. 
171a W. Kocbrs (1718) Each Caigaa 81 Pound 
weight 17M CiiAMSF.RS Cytl. SuAp.^ Cargo also denotes a 
Weight usecTin Spain and Turley, amounting to about 
m Enslish pounds 1850 Prkscott ll. loj Two 

hundreacargas, or loads of gold. 

II Ca rga [Sp. charge.] ^Seequot.) 

1645 Markham Souldiert Accui. 60 lOf] the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet . . (which we generally call 
Poynts of Waire) there are sixe .The fift is Carga, Cargo, 
or an alarum. Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(like Lightning) flyea vpoii his encmie. 

t Ca'rgaaoiip oargaion. Obt. Forms: 6-7 
(9) oargason, 7 cargaaon, oargosoon, aar(r)a- 
gasoune, (enrgainon). [a Sp. cargazon 'load of 
a ship, cargo’, douMe augin. (-nco, -oii) oitarga^ 
cargo load : cf F. cargai^on J 

1. 'rho cargo or freight of .a ship. 

1583 J. Nkwbkrv L-t in Arh. Gamer III. 17a There 
should come in ciiery '•hip the fourth part of hcrcargasoii 
in money. i6s6 Caci Smith Aciid, Vng^ Seamen 9 The 
Cape-merchant and l'ur!>er h.iih the charge of all the Oira- 
gasoune or Merchaiuli/c. c 1645 Howrm. Lett, tii. vi. Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1657 K. Ligon I}arba(io€s{\ 6 T\)% 
That part of the Careosoon that was con.sigii‘d fur that 
place. 1700 De For LoL Jack (1840) 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money ciioui;li for any carguisun. s88a Mvkhs 
Renew Vouth 6^ They ladcthy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain largess the golden cargason. 

*’• ... 
i6as Dovnk Serm. Wks. 1839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
balla.'it of our ship, .but zeal is the very freight, the carga> 
son, the mcrchiiiidise itself. 164a Iiowell For, Trtw, 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Cumphnnents and Cringe.s. c 1645 
— Lett, 1. xi, My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours. 

2 . An inventory of goods slii]){)ed, a bill of 
lading. (.So F. cargaison.'] 

1509 Hakiuyi I'oy, 11 . I. ai; These M archants as soone 
as tncy are conic on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their busi. 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the f.'irdles and packs. 

Cargo, obs. Sc. form of (.'hauok sb, 

ri470 Henrv Wallace viii 196 He had Iciier haiflT had 
him at Ins Large . than off fyne gold to cargo \ed, 1570 
charge] Mor than in Troy wa> fund. 

Oarged, carg^lng : see Caugued. 

Cargo ^ (ka'jgti^. Also 8 cargoe. IM. cargoea. 
[17th c. a. .Sp. cargo loa<liiig, burthen, or perhaps 
carga load, freight, cargo, in It. carito, <arica, 
med.L. carruum, car r tea load, f. late I*, carriedre 
to load, f. carrns Cak : sec Chauce.] 

1 . The freight or lading of .a ship, a ship-load. 

R. Ligon Barhadoes 8 As we had Cause to suspect I 
him for the Cask, so wt e had fur the Cargo. 1897 Pollux- 
i-kN DiS(. Trade 4- (.oyn 116 'I'he Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about 6 iki'x)/. 1703 
Land. Gaz. No. 41^1/4 The Cathaiine Maurice .. with her 
Cargo of Brown ^ng.ir and Ciinger. 1785 De Foe Foy. 
round World (1840) 7 We had .a very rich c.argo on hoard. 
1796 Mouse Amer Grog. 1 . 321 'rhe specie w.as leaving 
the country in cargoes. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballxst. 

tb. A bill of lading. Obs.^ ^ (Cf CAUOAftoN 3.) 
1678 LiiTCfc-iuN T at. Viit., Atargo or Bill of lading or 
list of coods, //it-mnm cafa/ogus. ij*t Bsii.rv, Cargo., 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a .Ship. 

2 innsf, {ci./oad). fb. (scc miot. 1690.) 

1600 B. E. Diet, l ant. Cre7f>, CargOj a gixid round Sum 
of Money about a M.in. 1714 H Grove Spect. No. 558 F s 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his ILack. a 1769 Laoy M. W. Moniaock 
Lett. xciv. 155, I am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath. x8o6 7 J. Bi-resfohd Miseries Hum. Life (i 8 a 61 11. 
xxxi, A cargo of novels. 1845 Darwin Voy . Mif. xv. Six 
were intended for riding, and Tmr for carrying Ciargocs. 

3 . Comb.., cliiefly attrib , as cargodmat^ -booky 
littery ‘port (an opening in the side of a ship for 
deli\cring cargo\ -ship, -steamer. 

1839 Men'. Mur. Mag.(i^f>o) VI 1 . 8 Cargo boats conveying 
go Is to C.inioii fioin .Ship.s. 1867 Smyth Sailors WonL 
ok , L argo-book, .shows the mark, number, quality, and (if 
measurement goods) the dimeiisinns of such packages of a 
.ship's cargo. 1884 Jumn’s Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/1 'The own- 
ers of cargoships and bteamers. 

■il .See also CARtJA. 

t Cargo Obs. [Both of the following uses 
•lem cx|dicable from the senses of the Sp. cargo, 
ca/ga burden, load, weight, bundle, fardle, truss, 
etc. ; but they appear earlier than the prec., and 
have no contact with it in Kng. 

There is however no evidence that cargo was so used in 
Sp. The sug^e.stion that the exclamation was meant for 
the Sp. canl jo^ appears phonetically out of the question, 
as docs that of Us lieing for It. coraggio (k^ra‘dd5F).] 

1 . A contemptuous term applied to a person. 

160a R JoNSoN Foetast. v. lii, A couple of condemn'd 

caitiue calumnious Cargo's. 

2 . As an exclamation or imprecation. 

1607 G Wilkins Miseries F.nf. Marr, iv. in Hazl. Dods- 
ley iX. 53 J But cargo 1 my fiddlestich cannot play without 
tosin. 1613 Albumaz, in Dodsley {xiZoii'WW. S51 Twenty 
pound a year For three good lives? Cargo 1 hai Trincalo f | 


OftYgOOM. [app. f. Cabb J^. 2 -FGoo«B: the 
bird breeds In meres and fent : cf. carr twaUoWt^ 
A name for the Crested Grebe. 

1677 C11AJU.ETON Rxerc. do Nomisz, Atzimai, 107 Avk 

S |iuedam anate paulo major . . agri Ccstrcosis incous (ubi 
requens eat) a Cesrgoot dicta. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. 
Franco II. 33a Why there are no .. cargecae upon these 
lakes nobody uiforma me. 1879 Johns Brit, Birds 609/9, 

t Oargudp carired, a, Naut, Obs, p cf. F. 
to char^, lade (Cotgr.).] In High~cargutd 
or -carged\ which is found also in the form high- 
chargod, and appears to be the same oa high-carved, 
I'he original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged f-cottged) has been suggested : cf. Cage 4 c, 
Cack-work a. 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) tos The Persian galleys, be- 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of sterei^ce. 1391 
Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 19 ^ huge and high cargM 
was the Spani.sh Ship. 

So (high) Oargeing vbl. sb. 

1618 Kai.kigh Lett, (1651) 131 I'he high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many ill qualities. 

f Carlaoaro. Obs, Put lor the Vulgate cari- 
carum *of dried figs * (i Sam. xxv. 18). [L. cdrica.] 

8 83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 67/1, ii C nutsses of cariacares. 

arian, obs. form of Carrion. 
t Ca‘riat6| V. Obs, [f. Cari-er 4- -ate, prob. 
after F. carier ; see -ate.J trans. To affect with 
caries or decay. 

Hence Ca riated pfl. a., decayed, carious. 

1663 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plame 34 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 170a Eng. Tneophrast. x. 139 And 
cariaie the very bones. 1758 J. S. Le Drau's Observ, Surg. 
(1771) 30 The Hole of the Cariated Alveul. 

Caria*tlo, a , : for Caryatidic. 

1789 P. .Smyth tr. Aldrich* s Art hit. (18x8) 107 Cariatic 
Columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Cariatid, -al, etc. : sec Cakvatjd. 

Carib (ksc-rib). In 6 pi. oaribeis, oaribes, 
carmea. [a. Sp. canbe : see Cannibal.] One of 
the native race which occupied the southern islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery : in earlier 
times often used with the connotation of cannibal. 

1333 Eden Decades Ik'. Ind. 1. i (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
luy’^ieuous people called i nuthaies or Caribes, whiche 
were acciistumcu to eaie mannes ilcNchc. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Coiuj. W. India 4 Others . . looking foi de.'iih, and to be 
e.ilen of the Cariucs. xboa Metamorph. 7 nbano (CoWicr) 

10 Which at the Caribes banquet gouem’st all, And gently 
rnrst the Mimlicst Caniball. 18^ Bancroft /list. £/. S, 

VI xliu 359 The oppressed and enslaved Caribs. 

Hence Ga ribal a. < after canntbal) ; Carlbbt'an 
a. and tA, applied to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between them and the main- 
land ; Oarlbaa' ( ^ Cakib). 

1849 Carlyle Dtsc. Nigger Question -gi Under the in- I 
competent Caribal (what we rail 'Caniiinal') possessors. 
1719 De Foe Ov/j<v(i858) 319 1 heir battles with the Carib- 
beans. Ibid, (1858) 370 How 3<io Canbbecs rame and in- 
\adcd them. 1777 Koiiekison Hist Amer. (1783) 11 . 449 
A C.'iribhf'aii cunoe. Ibtt/. 11 450 'J he Caribbees still use 
two disiiiiut languages 

Caribou, cariboo (kirrib;/ ). Also carr-. 
[Canadian F. caribou : prob. of native American 
origin.] The North- American Reindeer. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 11. v. 336 The North 
Americans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou. 1848 Tiiukesu Maine W. i. (1864) 11 Deer and 
c.Trribou, or reindeer, are taken here in ihe^ winter. 1679 
Ln. Dunhaven in loth C. July 63 'I'he American Cariboo is 
identical with the reindeer of Europe. 

II Carica'do. Obs. Also carr-. [prob f. It. 
caricare to load, caruata a loading ; see -ajh),] 

A movement in fencing. 

*593 Saviolo Fractue L ij a. You male vse a caricado. 
1599 Marston Sat. 327 The carnc.'ido, with ih’ enbrocata. 

t CaricatU'ra. Obs. ALso 8 oarri-, oarra-, 

8 9 oara-. [It. ; lit. 'charge *, ‘ loading*, f. cari- 
care to charge, load, exaggeiate. Superseded in 
English by caricature i\ 

1 . - Caricatuhe I. 

a i68s .Sir T. Browns Mhc. Tracts 9oj Pieces and 
Draughts m (.'aricaiura, 1690 Sir 7 . Browne’s Let. to 
Friend $ 10 note. When men's faces are drawn with resem- 
blance to sume other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatiira. 1773 Goi dsm. Sioofs to iSonq. iv, I 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in .ill the print shops. i8it9 
CuNNiNfHiAM Brit, f'aiut. I 187 Heidegger., had a f.ice 
b^ond the reach of caricatura. 

2 . - Cakicaturk 3 . 

x^ia HuGiins Spett. No, S37 F 2 Those burlesque ricturc,s, 
which the Italians call Caiatatuia's', where the Art con- 
sists 111 preserving, amidst distorted Proportions and aggra- 
vated Features, some distinguishing Likeness of the Per- 
son. 175s CiihSi'EHF. iMt. 10 May. Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas. 1814 J. Caulfield CaUograpk. Pref., The 
multiplicity of caracattiras of my person already appeared, 
b. Carioatukk 3 b. 

X73S Berkelky Alcipkr. v. 9 so Nothing is easier than to 
make a Caricatura (a» the Painters call it) of any Profession 
upon Earth. 1736-81 J. Warton Ess. Fope 11 . viii. 43 A 
caricatura of Cowley. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11 . 
173 Their plays being mere extravagant caricatuias. 

3 . - Caricature 3. 

X73S {iittc) Lusus Natunc, or Carracaturas of the present 
Age. 1789 Mas. Piozsi Joum. hrnne* 11 . 313 Ever)' thing 
appears to me a caricatura of London, 1809 0 - Eev, 1 . 347 
Who can believe such a caricatura . . ever existed T 


4s* attrib. 

i88s8m T. BRowmi Lei, to Friend f 10 What Csricatohi 
Drau^hu Death makes upon pined Fsoea. t88s — Ckr, 
Mor, lii. 14 Caricacuik represenutioni. 

CbaiMtozml (kRirik&liG»Tftl), a, [f. Cabica- 
TUBK 4 ' -AL.] Of the nature of caricature, resem- 
bling a caricature. 

1881 Daily News a May 5/4 This caricaluni biography 
of Lord Beaconsfidd. iBte fliustr. Lomd. News 33 Mar. 
S78 To adorn the boulevards by their caricatural presence. 

Carioatlire (kseTik&tiflvu), ob, [a. F. rari- 
cature, ad. It. caricatura, which it has super- 
seded in English. The stress was, and is olten 
still, on u, esp. in the verb and derivatives cari^ 
caturingy etc.1 

1 . In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of persons or things by exaggeration of their most 
characteristic and striking features. 

1807 Macaulay Mocker,, Ess. (1851) I. 50 The best por- 
traits arc perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. i8s^ Leitch tr. MUlUFs Auc. Art f 13. 4 A 
thorough destruction of beauty and regularity by exagge- 
rated characterizing is caricature. 1866 WRiGHT(/r//r', His- 
tory of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 

b. transf, of literary description, etc. 

^ 187s Frkkman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 5 Stories .. which .. 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in his 
character. 

2 . A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
which the characteristic featuies of the original are 
exaggerated with ludicrous effect. 

1748 H. Wali’ole Let, G. Montagu as July, They look 
like caricatures done to ex^sc them. 17M Stores in Ld. 
A ucklanifs Corr. (i86t) 11 . 307 A pleasant caricature of 
L^dy Archer is lately come out.^ i8a6 Svd. Smith Wks. 
(1839) 11 . d8/i Vou m.3y draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 1883 Liovo Ebb 4* J’/ow 11 . isd His marked 
fc.'mircs stood out no stronf^ly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. 

b. transf. of literary or ideal representation. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 114 Their ideal caricatures have 
peihaps often represented me lodged at least three stories 
trom the ground iJIUi-44 Emei^n Ess. Nosn. 4 Realism 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 354 If you criticise a tine genius, the odds 
are that you arc . . censuring your own caricature of him. 
1853 hlAHSDLN F.aHy Furit. 245 An early Puritan comes 
down to us as a distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
represented in the next century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies. 

d. An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1767 Sir T. Meredith in Burke's Corr. (1844) I. 129 You 
are a caricTiture of Sl '1 homas, not to believe, till you saw, 
what 1 could do in an election. 1839 W. luviSG H'ot/erf’s 
E> (1855) 166 Where thiy were served with a caricature of 
Fiench cookery, i860 Smiles SeiJ-Help lx. 251 The monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4 . attrib. 

1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. viL (1879) no A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow. i8« Kane Grinnell Exp, 
xl. 365 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Carioatnre (Bt« pttc.), v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 

caricaturer.] 

trans. To represent or portray in caricature ; to 
make a grotesque likeness of. 

176a 71 H Wali-olk Vertue's Anecd, Faint. IV. iv. (R.l 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth carii atured Churchill 
under the form of ac.inoiiicnl fc^ar. 1760 Lyiielton DiaL 
Dead\y/y He could draw an ill face, or caruature a good one, 
with a m.^slerly hand. 1831 Kuskin .’\tones Ven. (1674) 1 . 
App. ^98 'I he Bppoinied fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to canratnre whatever ihiw imitated, 
b. tiamf. and fg. To burlesque. 

X749 Smollett (r// A'/. 431 It would be caricaturing the 
peerage to confer it on me. 186a Goulhurn Fets. Retig. iv. 
vii. (18731 307 I’kc Faith once given to the saints i.n giiev- 
ously caricatured. 

Hence (Iruiii sb. and vb.) Cftrloatn’rablA a . ; 
Carloatnred ppl. a. ; tOarloatur^ly adv . ; fCw- 
rioxturer ( Cakicai uiiint) ; Oarloaturing vbl, 
sb. : OarioatTiriBh a. (For proiiunc. see the sb.) 

z886 .Sat. Rev. 31 July 170 A grotesque and cancaiurable 
iiplinc%s. . .*®*3 h.xantiuer 5 Apr. zzyi I'liosc caricatured 
rogues which give ecUl to celebrated plays. 1863 Fttblic 
Opin. 28 Ian. 104 It is tlic raricatured crinolines that have 
brought dieir originals into disfavour. 1739 Macki in Lore 
A ta Mode 1. i. «X793' 10 His manner., nas something so 
c.incaturcly r sibic in it. 1758 Monthly Krt' 319 The most 
eminent C'aracaiureis cif the>« times. Hid. All the humour- 
ous elTet ts of the fashioii.dilc manner of Caracal urmg. 1859 
Dickens /'. /'tco Cities 11. xiv, Wiih lieei -drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and inhniie laricaturing of woe. 
18x9 B/tukw. Afng. V 401 Either that .. they arc aide or 
w'l ak. cancaturish or insuflicicnt. 

Ca ricatn'rist. [f- Cakicaturk 4- -lst; ora. 
F. cai iiatunste.] One who practises caricature. 

1798 Fi .HRiAH Hlnstr Stitne i 8 Exaggeration U also the 
art of caricaturists. 1863 Wright Hist. Caricature xxviii. 
(1875) 480 (ji)lr.4y was, beyond all others, the great political 
caricatuiist of Ills age. 1866 Ffl'ION Anc. 4 Mod. Gr, 11 . 
ix. 156 ArisioplMiies. . was a brilliant caricaturist. 

Carioes, plural ot Cahkx, se<1i;c. 

Carick(e, oarlk(e, obs. forms of Caub vck. 
Carico'flfraphy. [f.CARKx.rrtr/V-+-(u)«RArHT, 

after pure Gr. com]>ounds.] A description of the 
genus C.'trex and its species. 

1846 in WOKCESTFR. 1M4 Webster cites Dfwfy. 
CarioOfUi (^kKTikds), a. [f. L. cdrica a kind of 
dry fi^ -E -OUB.J Resembling a fig. 
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^ 1730-^ Bailev, Caric0Ht (with Surgeons) a swell* 

ing resembling the figure of a (ig. 1751 iti Cuambebs Lyc/. 
1847 in Cmaig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Carle. Ods. perhaps - Carry sd. load. 
c 1300 AT. A/ts. 6695 With besuuns, a thousand camailes ; 
Y woi geve the g>'TnineH, and byghes, Ten thuui.and caries. 

Caxie^n, obs. form of Carry z/., Care v. 
Ca*riad, ///. a . ; ^ [f. Caries + -bd. Cf. 
¥. ran/J Affected with caries, decayed. 

18B4 Vbrn. Lee F.v^hor. 1 . 181 UnHeshed, carted enreases. 
C irien, obs. form of Carrion. 

Caries ke»'ri|/'z). [L.cana. Cf. F. fi/r/V 1 
a. Vat hoi. Decay of tiie bones or teeth. D. 
Bot. Decay of vc^^ctable tissiie. 

1634 T. Johnson Fnt^y's Cttirurj^. xix. *7 The excremen- 

titious hiiiiioiirs to wit the matter of the (. 16 ^4 

myvEH Rtvertui 11. xv. Sj A Caries or foulness of the Hone. 
1836 I'onn ( 1 . Annt. I. 746 'i C.irien. ..attacic-i the cranium 

in common with the n-si of the osseous system. 1859 J. 

Dtntai Surg j'>5 i’hu enamel and tlie dentine are 
the tissues. .atTc'Cted hy ca ics. 

Ilcncc t Ca noz'd tpi. a. 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy's i'hirurg. xxix. (1678) 6Sg His 
leg all ulcered, and .'ll! the hones canez’d and rotten. 

II Carillon (ka r/lyoh, •I'yoh). [hr. ; f. • med.L. 
quadt tlion^eni a tiuatcrnary, liccause c.irilloiis were 
ioimcrly ruii^; on lour bells’ (Lillre) ; cf It. quad- 
ni^lio 'a criic, lrou|»c, coinpinic’ (Florio) ; but 
some think the nvillon was ori|» the melody.] 

1. * A set of bells so hung and arranged a> to be 
cap.ible of being played upon either by manual 
action or by m.-ichiiiery’ ((iro\c^. 

1836 Farn. lour S. Hollami 111 A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1854 Bsdham Hahrut. 
yj-] Adjust toc.icli .1 little c.'trillon of hells. 187a Ellacomhk 
Fells of Ch. X. J49 'I here uic in the tower of Notre D.'ime 
at Antwerp two C.trillons ai cords or h.iriiionies of four 
and six notes can he played 0.1 them. 

2. An air or melody played on the hells. 

1803 RtKS CytV CV/ri/Awii‘, a species of chimes fn-qiient 
in the Low Countries, played on a mimhcr of bolls. 1873 
laiNr.F. Ehzaheth Pref. 8r When cr.'used the little c.irillon 
To herald from its wooden tow'cr 'I'he important tr.insit o( 
the hour 1879 Dowokn Southey iv. 85 rLiiiders . . where 
the c.irillun!i r.pple fiom old spires. 

3 A nuisKal instriiinent, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal oi bells. 

1819 Rfks ('vtl. VI, Canllopi, is likewUe the n.^nie of a 
sm.ill keyed instrument to iiiiilate <1 peal of h.ind hells, 
1876 Hti.KS Cti/t’th. i^r^iju x. (1878) 9S Ihe C.'iiillon (111 the 
organ I is a senes of sonorous steel bars. t88i C A. Knw arii.s 
Org-finx t )3 In Mr Holmes’ organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon arc all three coniiiiaiuleil from the fourth clavier. 

lienee || Garillonn^u r. [hr.l 
177* ni/RNFV Pres. St. Afus. The Caiillonneur was 
litcially at work, and hard work indeed it must be. 1871 
Hawkis A/usii i^lor tii. 111. 47^ 'I’he tiesi living carillon* 
neiirs. 1879 (’»rovk /be/. A/us. I. 593 As c.irilloncur his 
duties wi’ie to play, to keep the chimes in tunc and to set 
fresh tunes on the drum ol the carillon. 

II Carina (kar.ji‘n:D. Z(wl. and Bot. [L. carhia 
keel.] Applied to variou!» structures of the form 
of a keel or ridge ; csp. a. the two petals foriniiig 
the base of a papillonajeous corolla ; b. the 
median ridge on the meric irp of an umbellilerous 
fruit; c. "the nietiiui ridge on the slermim of 
birdg ; d. tiie dors.al single plate of the shell of 
Cirripcdcs ; e. the vertebral column of an embiyo. 
{,Syd. Soc. Lex ) 

1704 J Harris Lev. Tuhn^ Cnrtua^ is a Teiin u^rd .. 
by the Anatomists for the first Kiidimenls of the iiiiirc 
Vertebne, as they .lupc-ar in .s (.'hn kt-n's Kmhryo. because 
it IS crooked in the form of the Ket-I of a .Ship, 17^4 < JakuiiN 
in Phil. Trnns. LXV. 104 'I'his c arina, or keel, is very dis- 
tinguishable .. hy its ihiiiMcss, Its a|i(i.irent laxncss. 1878 
Stark A/r/w. Ain/. /// a''. 1 1 187 Mtns.il caiina piolongcd and 
pointed. 184a Gray .Sttm ^ Hot. (188*1) 185 In a I’apihona* 
ccous Corolla, .the iwuaiiieriui [pet.ilsl partly cohcriiu; to 
form a prow-shaped liudy, the Cai ina or Keel, 187a Niuiiul- 
soM Prtiigont. 151 The coinp.irtincnt .'ll the end of the shell 
where the animal thrusts out its cirraicd limbs, is called (lie 
* Carina \ 187a Oi.ivrk AJem. Bot. App, io4 Abe roundish, 
converging, shorter than the compressed, curv< d rarina 

Carinal (kir^i nuh, a. Zool. and Bot. [f. prec. 
-h-Ai..] Pertaining to the caiina ; see prec. 
x87a Nicholson Payout. 151 The carinal Margin. 1878 
Oliver h.lem. Bot. ii. i8i The carinal ridges arc opposite to 
the stamens. 1877 Huxi.kv Anat. luv. An. vi. 292 The 
carinal and the rostral compartments. 

II Carinaria (^koTinc^'ria). Zool. [f. r,. cat Ina 
keel.] A genus of Heteropodous Molluscs, hav- 
ing the heart and liver protected hy a small and 
delicate shell of glassy translucency, known to 
collectors ns Glass Nautilus and Venus’s .Slipper. 

1847 CARPI' NTER Zool. 8901 1873 Daw’sun Earth and 

Alan iv. 76 Those singular iiiolliiscous swimmers by fin or 
float known to zoologists as. .Carinanas. 

Carinate vkx-rin^^D, a. Zool, and Bot. [ad. L. 
carindt-us, f. carimi-re: see next, and -atk^.] 
Furnished with a Carina or ridge ; keeled. 

1781 Kerr in P/nL Trans. LXXI. 374 The back is cari- 
nate; the belly flat. 1876 HAHLbY Alat, Aled. 391 Leaves 
linear, .smooth, channeled above, carinate lielow. 

Hence Oarlna'to-, comb. f. L. carfndtus. 

i8a6 Dana (1848) 327 I^bescarinato-angular. Ibid. 

166 Exterior often, .finely cariuato-stnate. 

Carinate (kae rin^it , V. Zool. and Bot. ff. D. 
carindt' ppl. stem of carindre to furnish with a 


keel (or shell), f. carina keel : see -ate ).] tram. 
To furnish with a canna, keel, or central ridge. 
Hence Ga'rinatad ppl, a., keeled, ridged; 
Carinate a. ; Oa*Ti&atin|f ppl, a., ? forming a 
caiina ; Carlae'tlon, a keel-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling a keel. 

1698 J. Pbtivkii in PAt 7 , Trang. XX. 394 The Stalk is 
round and carinated. 1880 Watson in Jrni, Limn.SoQ, XV. 
No. 84. 926 Two threads whose prominence slii^tly cari* 
nates each whorl. 1788 Gray in Pktl. Trang. LaXIX. 98 
Carinated scales, .a character of venomous Serpents. 1846 
Dana Zooph. 381 ‘\ he twelve large carinating lamellae. s8to 
W'atson in *JrHi. Etutt. Soc. XV. No. Ba. 117 Each whorl., 
projects in an angular cariiiation. s88i — wid. No. 8y. 411 
The line of the tuliercles forms a rather acute carination. 

t Carina. Obs. [a. F. cannei—X... carina.] Keel. 

1636 Blount Glossogr ^ Caring^ the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Jiotvri. 1678 in Phillips. 

Carine. obs. ionn ol Careen. 

Garin|[ (kc*rig\ vbl sb. [f. Care V. +-IN0I.] 
The aotinn of the vcib Cake. 

1553 Ghimaiiip Cuero's Offices ri. (1558) 87 No painful* 
ncisc, no diligence, no caring. 1607 HiproN H^'hs. 1 318 
A caitng and stud) mg to prooue what is ihe good will of 
(iod 1633 P. Fi RIC11L.R Purple I si. vi. xxxv, Daintic joyes 
laugh at white-headed caring, a 1797 H. Walpole Lett. 
I 39 iL.) If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you th.iii the goa of caring for one. 

Carlno-, comb, loim ol Carina, keel. 

187a Nichoiaon PaU'ont 151 The one nearc-st the carina, 

' c.irino-lateral ’. 

Carioch, obs. form of Carochb. 

Carion, obs. form ol ('ariiion. 
tCariO'se, Obs. rare^', carios-us^ 

f. carles.] - Carioun. 

176a WoLiJkSTOM in Phrt. Trans. I.II. 585 The os calcis, 
and a^itragalus, are both of them canose. 

Cariosity (ka‘ri,psili). L*athol [ad. mod.L. 
candsttdt-em^i. lariinus rotien, carious.] Carious 
state or condition ; a carious formation. 

i6j8 A. Rf,\d Chnurg xviii 1 io Moist medic.'iments are 
nut to bee applied to bones, because they c.uise cariositie. 
1746 Amyanu in Phtl, J runs. XLIV. 199 A. Cauosity in 
the Body of the Os Humcii. 

Carious (ke^ naa), a. [i-.d. F. carieux (i 6 th c. 
m Pare ', or L. cartos us, f. canTf : see -ocs.] 

1. Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc. : Affected with 
caries, decayed. 

1676 WishMAN ( htrurg:. Tfeat. iv. iv. 30Q Finding the 
bone oarion«. * 7*9 W. Buchan Pom. Alaf. 357 A rotten or 
canons lorith. 1831 You a ft llotse vm, (1847) »oa Catious 
or hollow teeth arc occasionally seen. 

2. tram/. Dcca)ed ; rotten with dry rot. 

1530 Test. (.Surle**s) 29s Mycariouse hodve to he be* 
ride in the 'rrenyte qwfir. 183a Subst. hood The. . 
c,'4rious giains are often housed with the .sounn gram. 
1841 Blachw. Alag LL 2Bn I* lie lacing along the old carious 
tinihets. 1848 Rcsmn Mod. I'atnt. 1 . Pref. 37 'l‘hc earth 
>ields and crumbles bciir.uh his foot .. tor its substance is 
while, hollow, and carious. 

Hence Carlousneaa. 

>818 Art Ptesem’, hee* 116 A cariousness which h.'xs reii* 
dried the amputation of one or more toes . nccess.11 y. 

i Caritably, adv, fVo* =* CHAiiiTAnhv. 

*533 Morf. Pebcll. Salem Wks. p7j/i To do ollierwise 
tiuly and caritably their duty. Il^crli. only a mispriiii ] 

Cftritativo (kie rUt'divI, a. [f. L. cdtitdl-cm 
chanty + -I VK.] Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
denev. (T. C'hauitativk. 

1884 M. Kaufmann in Cd. Words 617 Thus by a 'c.'riia- 
ti\e sy-,icni' — a term lir^i intri>duccd into l< xl books of 
pohtiral ci'onomists by Warner-' to secure sfxiai pe.icc. 

t Cfb'rity. obs. [.id, I . cdrltds, -dlcm, t. ah us 
dear. Cf Charity. Cheiity.] Dearness, dcaith. 

1330 St. Paprrs Hen. VII I, \. 367 A gret carystyc in Italye 
of all maner of gruyii. x6zo V'innfh V in Recta iii 56 Not- 
withstanding the raritic aiul caiitic of it. 1656 B I.OUNT 
Olo^iog'r., t<f/7/^, dearth, sraicity, dearness. 

Cariune, obs foim ol Carrion. 

Cark (kaik), sb Obf ortf;v//. Also 4-5 carke, 
kark(o. [a. AF. ha/ he, hath, a northern K. form 
of carche, chare he, beating the same relation to 
karkier^ canhtcr, chare hier / see next), that charge 
does to chargier 

The pretenderl OE * cearc, care, c.are * and its deriva. 
lives in Bosworth arc baseless figments. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic.] 

1 1. (?) A load ; a weight of 3 or 4 cwt. Obs. 
a 1300 (Riley Lib. A tb. (iH ,9) 323 Pe Scavdngu, Qe toutz 
Ics avers des qiieux scria prys custuine par karkc, doit le 
karke poysera iiii centaincs . kaikdu gicin iii ccntaines.J 
1473 Audtt. jf ( Jam.>, Ii tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
a nok of madyr. a 1501 Arnoi.dk Chron. (1811)90 A karke 
of peper. Ak.irk ofgynger, /bid 99 The kaik tnerof sfial 
wey iij. C. c 1550 Sir J. Bai four Prcuticks (17541 87 < Jam.) 
For .me hundreth rarkes of kcllcs at the entiie ij, at the 
furthcoming ii. I1637 Cowell Interpr., Carke seemeth to 
be a quantity of wooll whereof thirtie make a Sarpler, 97 H 
VI. rap. 3. [.Some error — the word there is snekes.] Hence 
in lermes dg la Ley, Blount, Phillips, Bailky, etc.) 

+ 2. Charge, burden of responsibility. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 90790 (Cott.) lie wil noght tak |>e cark 
[i'l/.y. F, charge] on him. rzajo Arth. tf Merl, 1952 This 
ich scuen saunfail. The cark nadde of the batayl. CX400 
Gamelyn 760, I see tli.it al the cark schal fallen on myn 
heed. 1380 Babini.ton Exp. Lord’s Prayer (1596) 148 
Them that haue any great cark vpon their hands. 

3. That which burdens the spirit, trouble ; hence^ 
troubled slate of mind, distress, anxiety ; anxious 


solicitode, labour, or toil. (In later use generally 
coupled with care,) arch, 
c E. E, Aitit. P, B. 4 Fayre formez my^t he fynde in 
forB>Jcring his speche & in pe contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. Ibut. C. 965 He knew vche a cace [T care] and kark bat 
hym lymped. 1330 R. Bbunnk Chron. 135 He auath. .nue 
thousand to ke nospitale, for were m karke. e 14M 
Pecock Repr, iii. xv. 377 This seid cark and caring & 
attendaunce is miche more in a man for that he hath w(jf 
& children. 154B Boordb Dyetary v. (1870) 940 Euer in 
carcke & care, for his purse wyll euer be baie. 1367 Drant 
Horace Eptst. 11. ii, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyie, such soking carke, and spyle. s$oo Spenser F. Q. 
1. 1. 44 Downe did lay His lieavie head, devoide of careful 
carke. i6a6 Massinger Rom. Actor 11. 1, What then follows 
ail your carke & caring ? 1^ H. Ainsworth Annot. Ps, 
X. 3 He wouiideth himselfe with his greedy carke. 1841*6 

1.. 0'ngf. Nuremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. 

t 4 . Care, heed, pains. Obs. 

laSa Afonk 0/ Evesham (Arb.^ 78 The gret carke that they 
had of her riches . . and imodeiate carke of her kynnefolkc. 
1549 Covkrualk Erasm, Par. Phil. iii. x, 1 haue with 
muche cat kc and care oHentymes warned you. 1576 Wool- 
TON Chr. Alan. 66 'i’he cark & care which Gods Spirit . . 

: taketh thr.t justice may overcome. 1603 Floriu Atontaigns 

1. xxiv. 11632; 6x The carke and care men tooke about good 
hubbaiidry. 

Cark (kaik), z/. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n^ 
karke~n, is identical in form with ONF. carkier^ 
karkier^ carquier, qarkier, later (and mod. Pic.) 
carke r (in other dials, carder ^ carffiiicr, chatchicr) 
to load, burden late 1^. carcare, ctintr. f. carricare 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate form 
chargier, in ONF. cargticr^ catgier, to Charge).] 

1 1 . trans. To load, burden; a/yp, to charge or 
impose as a charge upon. Obs. 

a 1900 Cursor Af. 825j(G>>it.) It wassiia karkid [/'. kaiked, 
C. cherged, 7 '. charged], ilka how, wid Icf, and flour, and 
I fruit, enow. /Inti. 2300^ p.'ii sal h.iue na might vp to win, 
j Siia iieiii c.Trkcd of |»air sin. i«o R. Bkunnk Chron. 110 
I Ano]>er oth..be clergic did him loiike 1340 Ayenb. 138 pe 
, like .}N.t na3t ne hep hotc ]>.iiie iiIik ke y caikcd mid zetine 
dyadficli. ilnd. 142)^0 niilclc hcrttii y-i.ukcd mid f^orncs of 
ssarpnesse of pi nonce. 2393 Lani.i. /'. PI C. iv. 472 Shal 
nober kyng ne kny)t. Ouei-cark l e 1 oniunc. 

2. I'o fniitlen ivtth care, Inirdtii as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mosllj 111 pa. pple.) 
Obs. or ar(h. ; but sec Cakkjno ppl. a 

a 1300 Cursor At. 5654 ]>an hni ware cark'jd [r. r. fillud] in 
hat Itind I Egypt) wit care. 9^994 ((L'tt.; Bot caiked 

{('. charked, F, carkidj sua i was wid caie. Ibid. 24233 
pi>u cark pe noght sa fabt wit car. r 1330 Arth. hr Aletl. 
4464 Ihe king Cradclnian Was soure caikcd and alle his 
man. 1830 'rKNNvsuN Dirge 8 Thee nor carkelli tare nor 
slander, 

3 . '1 o be anxioas, lie full of anxious thought, 
fret onc'sclf ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 
Obs. or arch. 

<21400 ill Wright I..yric P, xvi. 54 For hire love y carke 
aiil uire. 1530 Palsgk 476, I caikc, 1 care, 1 lake thought, 

9 V chftgrine. * 5 S« Aup. Pabkfr /’M//F r xxxvi Argl., How 
he (.‘ui:th and carktii for his ly their gayne. 1580 'I'ussfr 
Jlusb. . 1K78) 209 To carke {ed 1573 ( ai pj und c.'ii r, and euer 
b;ire . . What life it is. 1609 Hoi land Amm. Afatcell. xix. 

X. ij6 Constaiilius , sat carkiiiglL. curantem] and musing 
upon the matter. 1649 Blmhf h.ng. Impnm. Impr, (1652) 

79 He need neither Mo>le nor Garke .as he did before, a 1677 
Bskkovv .Sf/'w. Wks. 1716 1 . 54 A covetous man .. caikiiig 
about fils ha^s. 1732 1 ‘FKKkLL.v Alcipht. 11 g 20 Old P>ub.a* 
lion ill the city is narking, .starving, and cheating, tfiat his 
son may drink, game, and keep misti esses. 1848 Kingsley 
Alt. Loikes Song^ Why for sluggards cark und mod? 

t 4 . In weakened sense (ef. ('are z/.) : To take 
ihought or caie, busy oneself. Obs. 

*375 Joseph A rim. jo pci caike for here herbarwe. 
c 14x0 Pallad. on Hush, iv. 701 For boles eke now tyme U 
foitokark. stsasind Pt. Return/r. Pernass iii v. iAib.)47 
Our doting sires, C.arked and cared to liauc vs letteicd. 1603 
h.ngl, Adourn. Curm. in .Select, fr. Hart. Alfic. (1793) 207 
I'o cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot lend ihcin.selvcs. 
t6. ? ( Morns exphuns ‘ to produce ’.) Obs. rote. 
1340 230 A doiighel hcl ne caikch..hote homes and 

netlen. 

Cark- in various words: see Carc-. 
Carke-cloth : see Cark-cloth. 
t Ca*rket. Ohs. Also 6-7 caroat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. Carcankt, -^Carcanet. 

15.. .^ongg r<i2///WF (1849) 92 'I'nair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis. 1580 Hollydand Ireas. Fr. long. Collier dr 
autre bague pendant an col, a collcr or carket. 1603 Phi- 
lotus xxviii, For to decoir ane Caikat craif That cumlie 
Collour bane. 1814 Dtsctpline 1 1 1 . 26 (Jam.) There’s a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds. 

i CaTkfkil, df. Obs. [f. Cark sb. + -ful.] P'ull 
of care or trouble ; anxious. 

C1449 Pko>ck Repr, HI. XV. 377 Ouer thou3tfuI and otier 
carkfuT. 1482 Atonk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 6u Oucr carkclulle 
of hys bodcly helhe. 

Ca*rldng« vbl. sb. Obs. or arch, [f Cark v. -i- 
-ingI.J The action of the^verb Cauk ; grieving, 
being anxious ; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Pent, cxxxvii. 844 They which 
are maned . . must needes be giuen ouer to many cares 
and carkings. a 2639 W. Wiiatelky Prototypes i, vi. (1640) 

73 Without any further carking and perplexity of mind. 
ib$<^Genti. i.ail. v. 414 'rho.se carkirigs and RolicitudcB to 
which needier persons are exposed. 1691 E. Taylor 
Behmens Three/, Lt/e xvii. 312 Distrastful carking and 
toiling. z86i P. Young Daily Read, eexvi. 75 With all 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 



CABKINO. 


CABLING. 


Oarldnf (kft'AiQ), ppl, a. Obs, or arch, [f. as 
prec. -t- -iNu ^.] That carka 

1. An attribute of care^ or the like : Burdening;, 
distressing^ g;rieving;, wearing, fretting. 

ris6s T.l iosiNSON Mary Mac 4 » Ixviii, Solace in her 
hreet no place can finde. For carking care d<nh all delighu 
together binde. 1748 Thomson Ceai, IndcL 11. i. Ate up 
with carking care & penurie. 1840 Dickbns Ola C. Shop 
heiv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

2 . Of persons: a. Fretting, anxious ; b. Toiling, 
moiling ; o. Miserly, niggardly. 

1587 Drant Horace Epist. ii. C iij, Duke Nestor, sillie 
carking segge. 1579 Twynb Physicke ogtL Fort 11. Ixxxiii. 
s66a, A Ui^uryiia; and carkyng man. whose lyfe ought to 
be a patterne of ail quietnesse. 1600 HavwooD 1 Edw. I F, 
Wkii. 187^ 1. 31 Whose recreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
scars, Thicker than any uu-king craftsmans score, lyao 
Wrltom Suffer, Son 0/ God II. xv. 40a Who are so cx- 
ticincly carking and caring about this Life. 17^ Kicharu- 
SUN Clarissa (iBii) Vlli. Ixxi. 331 Immensely rich and 
immensely carking. 1750 Ubbkki.ky Patriotism 1 33 1 bycus 
is a carking, giiping, closehsted fellow. 17690. Davidson 
Seasaustu (Jam ) List'ning to the chirp 0 ‘ waiidring mouse, 
or nioudy's carkin hoke. 

t Ca'rkingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
Anxiously, trcUully, solicitously. 

z6is CoicR., Chagrinementt pensiucly, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 11 Be ye not 
anxiously, distruntfully, carkingly careful fur the things uf 
this life. 1656 Dogaku Cate Lat^ UhL xvi. 193 Neither 
immoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them up. 
1660 B. Kihhcr Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1670) ^a6 Your .. 
false Translations ye are so carkingly careful of. 

Carl, carlevklili, Also 4-7 karli^e, 5 
karll, 6 oarril, cairle, carll. [a. ON. karl (.Sw, 
D.a karl) man, male, freeman, man of the people; 
found in OF., from the time of the Danish kings, 
in }iils‘Carlf later also in butsC'carl^ and carlman, 
but not as a separate word. ON. >{*nr'/«=OHG. 
charal, karly MliO OTeut. type ^karlO’Z. 

OllCi. had also charlo^ MHO. charle^ karle 
01 cut. type *karlon-. Hesides these the JXi. 
diakcls have an ablaut form repr. an OTeut. type 
*kef/o z^ viz. OK. ccorl (from cerl), MDu. kerHt 
kcrle^ Du. kerelf MLO. kcr/c (whence mod G. kerl), 
Fns. tz€i l\ see CilUliL. The form karl appears 
as the proper name Karl^ OK. Carl^ L. Carolus ^ 
Fr. and Kng. Charles , cf. CHARi.jfia^ Wain.] 

1 . A man of the common people ; more particu- 
larly a countryman, a husbandman, atch, 

Isooo.Sce HuusK'Cani , Bus-cari, Carman ^J. 

1375 Uakuour Rruce iii. v36 Stalwart karlis . and wycht. 
Jl>td. X. 158 He w«s u stout c<4rle and a sturc. c 1386 
Chaucfr Prol. <4^ 'I*hc Mcllt-re was a stout carl for the 
nones, Wyntoun Cron, viii. xi. 90 Thai spaiyt 

noMthcr c.irl na page, c 1440 Ptomp. Parv. 6a Carle or 
churle, rusticHs. c 1450 Merlin xi. 167 They saugh come 
a grete karl ihourgh tlie medowes. sgoo Barclay Shit> 0/ 
Fooles *1570) 159 f'ye riirall carles, .awake I isiy and rise. 

( 1550 .Sir J Bali ouk Pt at ticks 510 (J.'itii.iCairles.and men 
of mean conditioun. 155a HiiLui.r, Churle or carle of the 
countrey, rusticus. 1757 Dyer Fleece 11. 435 They clothe 
the mnuiituin carl or manner. 18x0 .Scutt Monast. xvii, It 
seems as if yuu h.ad fallen .xsleep a carle, and awakened a 

f 'cnilcmnn. i8ai Joanna Baii Ma’coni's Heir xii. a By 
ord and by carle forgot. 1876 Morris 1 1 87 And 

kings of the cailes are these. 

t b. tp A bondman, a villain ; cf. CuunL, Obs, 
(after 1500 blending with prec ) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29444 pe toper es woman, carl o feild, 
and child pat es wit-in cild. c 1400 Cato’s A/orais 313 in 
( ursor AI. p. 1673 If pou haue carlis bu^t to seme | e in pi 
l-o^t. c 1440 Protttp. Par 7 K 6i Carle or ohorle, bondcinan 
or woman, senats nahvuSf sen/a nativa. c 1440 York 
Alyst. xi 19 1 We arc hardc Imldcn here als carls vndir pe 
kyiig. *463 Caxion <iolJ. Leg. 148/3 He tormented a I 
iiylayn or a carle fur the coiietyse of h> s good. 1530 Palsgr. 
3>>j/i Carle, churle, uiiain. 1549 CompL Siot xvii. 144 
1 he discnptione of ane vilaine iquhilk ve cal anc carl in 
our scottis lang.ige*. [z8m Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 
(1862) 140 I'he oath of a .Icing's thane, being of equal avail 
with that of six carles or pensaiits.J 

2 . Plence, A Iclluw ol low birth or rude manners ; 
a base fellow ; a churl. In later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 
chiefly with appropriate epithets .SV. (k^l ) or arch. 

a 12,00 Cursor Af. i |Ko8 ' pou cat I, qui brekes pou vr lau.' 
^1335 F. K. Alii*. P. B. 87b An oiit-coinlyn^, n carle, we 
kyilc of pyn heued. c 1400 Ywaine Of Gnw. 559 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn. 1476 Sir J. Paston Lett. 776 111. 163 
They wcer fTrowarde karlys. 15x6 Skelion Mngnyf. 1844 
A knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. 1549 Compl. 
Scotl. xvii. 146 Thai that var vicius Sc couuardis, var reput 
for vilaints unde carlis. 1597 Return ^r. Paruass. 

V. i. 1479 Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattin sute. 17x8 
I'homson Hymn to Mny\lK.), I deem that carl, by beauty's 
pow'r unmov'd Hated of lieav'n. s8i8 Scott //r/. Atidl, 
xvii, ‘ Ye donnard cai le 18x9 — Demonol. iv 133 Wrinkled 
cylcA and odious hags i88x Miss Fothkrgill Kith ^ A', 
xiii, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him. 

b. s/cc. One who is cliurlish or mean in money 
matters ; a grablier : a niggard. Now only Sc> 

1^ Bkinkia)w Compl, ii. (1874) 9 Another rich covetos 
can. S5A4 Becon Jnveil of Joye Wks 11. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. 1593 T. Nasiik Chnsfs T, 

53 None is so much the thieiies mark as the myser and 
the Carle. 1597-8 Bp. Ham. Sat, 11. iv. 34 The liberal man 
should hue, and caile should die. t84a Rogers Naaman 
354. 1 will not .say, as a Carle lately did, of great wealth, I 
shall dye a beggar. 1730 6 Bailey s.v.. An old Carle, an 
old doting, covetous hunks, a surly niggard. 1753 Richard- 
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■ON GrastdUoM (1781) II. xxxvl. 341 Mercantile carle. 1837 
R. Niooll Poems 11843) 90 He was a carle in his day, And 
■iccar bargains he coiud mak. 

8. Without any specific reference to rank or 
manners^ but usually including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometimes of roughness ; « 
Fellow. .Sir. (Cf. 1378*86 in i.] 
a 1550 Chn’siu Kirke Gr. xxl, The carlis with clubbis coud 
udir quell. 1668 Cui.peppks & Colb Barihol. Anat. l xxxl 
74 If ne be a lusty Carle. 1714 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 1 1733) 
1. 84 I'he night won cauld, the carle wax wat. 1794 Burns 
The Carles 0/ Dysart, Up wi' the carles o’ Dysart, And the 
lads o' Buckhaven. 179B Wordbw. P, Bell 1. xvii, He was 
a carl as wild and rude At ever hue-and-cry pursued, 18x8 
Scott F, M, Perth vii, The town hold me a hot-headed 
carle. 1857 J. WiiaoN Chr. North I. 156 A rosy-cheeked 
carle, upwards of six feet high. 1B5B M. Porteous Souter 
Johnny 7 A blither cantier carl. 

b. Sc. To play carl again : ‘ to return a strokci 
to give as much as one receives * (Jamieson). 
i86x in Mislop Prov. Scotl. i6x Play caile wi’ me again. 

4 . Carl HEiiP, q. V. 

5 . atlrib, and Comb.: a. simple alt rib. or in 
apposition : Thnt is or acta as a carl; knavish. 

c 1450 P'rle 0/ Tolous io8z I'hou carle niunkr, wyth all thy 
gynne. . Hur sorowc schalt thou not cees. z^p^ Peele Order 
Cafter Wks. Z829 11 . 238 The carl Oblivion stoi’n from 
Lethcfl lake. 

b. Ill sense of ‘ male *, as carl cat, carl crab ; 
carl doddio, a flowering stalk df ribgrass, scabious, 
etc. (cf. curl doddy) ; also Carl hemp, Carman 2. 

(The asserted occurrence of carUcatt, carl-/uy>l, etc. in 
OR. app«4trs to be an error : they have not Imcii found by 
us even in ME.) 

c z6o5 Montcomerir Fly fine 670 Carle cats weepe vinegar 
with their eine. shot Ray N. C. iVds. (E. D. S.) Carl-cat, 
a boar or hc-cat. Z803 Sir R. .Sibuald Life 132 (Juin.i 'J he 
cominon sea-crab, .the male they call the Carle crab. z868 
G. Macdonald R . Falconer I. 65 * He kneipit their htids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies '. 

Carl, sb:i‘ dial, [Cf. Carl z/.2J 

1. irCARUNU^. 

Z873 Robinson lYhithy Gloss. tE. D. .S.) Carlings or Carls, 

I are gray pea.s steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat. .They are eaten on the .second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called ' C-are Sunday 
2 Carl Sunday = C'ailing or Care Sunday. 
z688 R. Holme Armourv ill. 130/1 The 5 .Sunday in T,ent 
called Carle Sunday. 1786 Marshall K. lorksh. 'E. D. S ) 
ft. V. Carlings, The Sunday next but one before Easter, 
which is called t'arl Sunday. 

Carl, v.^ [? f. Cahl sb 1 ] 
tl. inlr. (?)To act or behave like a carl ; to 
talk with a gruff, snarling voice, to snarl. Still dial. 

160X Return fr. Pamass v. iv. <Arb ) 72 Nought can great 
Furi'r do, but harke and howle, And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towze the world, Like a great swine. s6xi 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1 ii. i. v. (1651) 60 They Carle many 
times as they sit, and talk to thcnisclves, they are angry', 
w.ispish. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. Carl, to snail. 

2 . trans. To provide or suit with a male. .Sir. 

1807 Knickuik Waisuie Cott xfj (Jam.) If hhe could get 
hcrbclf but carl'd. .She wi' her dm ne'er deuv’d the warlJ. 

Carl, v.'^ dial. [Of uncertain origin. 

(Perh. a hack -furmat ion from CakunG'* 'parched peas’, 
taken as a participial form.)] 

Irans. To prepare as carlings ; to parch (peas); 
to birsle or bristle. Hence Carled ppl. a. 

161 z CoTGH, s. V. Groule, Pebrfes grouUes, parched or 
carled Beanes. z86x Leeds Pial. 263 Carled peas, grey 
peas bleeped all night in w’ater and fried the following day 
with liuticr. Z863 Mrs. Toogood Vorksh. Dial., 1 he sun 
carls the hay and nrikcs it crackly. Ibid., l^ground if 
sumpy underneath, bat carled on top. 

Carla8:e, obs. Sc. var. of Caulthh a, 

Ca'rlet. [ad, F. carrelct, in same sense, dim. of 
catrel^ carrtau file Romanic *quadrello, d:m, 
o{ quadro'.^V,. quadrum square] A file of tri- 
angular scctii>n, two sides being single-cut, and 
one smooth ; used by comb-makers. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii 38^/2 Comhmakers Tools . . 
aCarlett. .three square, whereof the smooth side is up, and 
one of the I'eeth side seen. Z874 in Knight Dut. Alech . ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

[Coriet in Richardson, etc., a mistake for 
Cartel, i. e. (the earl of ) ('arlisle, in the following : 

Z630 Drayton Barons Warres iv. 7 That craftie C.Trkl 
closely apprehended ] 

Carl hemp. Also 6 churle hempe, charle 
hemp, [from Caul sb.^ in sense *male'; but ' 
the name was actually given in i6thc. to what is < 
now known to be the female plant (being the ! 
robuster and coarser). 

(So in Died. I.., and other lanm.; the popular error was 
pointed out by Ray Hist. 'i686t I. zr9*Ma.s robust lorCAnrc 
nobis /lamina dtritur quia prolifica^\ also by LiNNiVUS 
Amoenitates (Z746) i 329; and fully discuB.sed by Blair, 
Botan. hssays '1730) 246.)] 

1 . The female or seed-bearing hemp plant, which 
is of stronger growth, and produces a coarser fibre. 

103 Fitzhkrb. Hush. | 146 j'hy female hempe must be 
pulled from the churle hempe, for that bearcth no sede . . 
The churle hempe bearcth sede. .the hemp therof is not soo 
good a-s the female hempe. Z573 Tus.ser Husb. (1878) 32 
Karle hempe, left greene, now pluck vp clcene. 1597 
Gekardk Herbal ccxxvii. 572 The male is called Charle 
Hempe, and Winter Hempe. The female Barren Hempe, 
and Sommer Hempe 1691 Ray N. C. Wds. (E. D. S.)8.v., | 
Nostrates dicunt karl-cat pro fcle masculo, ei karl-hcmp pro . 


cannabo malorl vel raaRcnlo. 1877 E. Peacock H.-W. Line. 
Gloss. (B. D. S.) I'he carl or male hemp was ooed lor ropes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures ; the Amble, or 
female hem|x was Mplied to . . domatic purposes, 
yfr. STai Kelly A:. Peon, 373 G^m.) You nave a stalk of 
carle hemp in you spoken to sturdy and stubborn boys. 
196^ Burns To Blaekloek, Come Ftnn Resolve, taka thou 
toe van. Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man. 

2 . Also called shortly oarl. 

1973 Tuxser Husb. (1878) 113 The flmble to spin and the 
karl lor hir seede. 15^ B. Goooe Heresbackls Husb, (1586) 
39 b, 'i'he female or firble Hempe U Ant pulled up, afterward 
the male or the carle, when his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 
(In mod. Trade and other Dicta.) 

Ca*rlie. •Sf. [f.CA»L jA* A little 
cat 1, a man short of statnre. 

16^ Clbland Poems 68 (Jam.) Some peevish clownish 
carlie. z8sa GhixSir A, Wylie 1 . 4o(Jam.) Andrew settled 
into a little g^h carlie, remarkable »icAy for a straight- 
forward simjdicity. 

tCarliA. Obs. Also oarline. [a. F. carlin. 
ad. It carlino, f. C'or/iD Charles, the name of several 
rulers, esp. Carlo I, 1 266.] * A small silver coin 

current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about 
four-pence English * (Chambers Cycl. Supp.)^ or, 
in later times, twopence. 

1705 Hickkringii I. Priest-Cr. 11. 1.7 The Pardon will cost 
. . a Dukxt and 5 Gross or . . 5 Carlins. 8799 BiR T. I'rou- 
BRIDGE in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1645) 111 . 329 Sailors, all 
driven into the gun'bo.its without acarlinc. zBzSHobhourr 
Hist. Illust. Ch. Harold 541, a6 pence of the ancient small 
money (now. worth a carline). 

Carline ^ -ing ^ka-il in). Chiefly Forms: 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 carlyi.g, 6 9 oarline, carlin, 

1 oarline. [Noithern ME. kerling, a. ON. kerling 
I woman, esp. old woman, ftm. of Karl (with um- 
laut and ~ing, Norse form of -in, -en). Carlin is 
assimilated to Carl, and in the ending follows the 
I 2 Sc. pronunciation of -INO as -in, as in tnomin\ 

' JiiUtn\t\z. In Sc. commonly (kfil/n).] 

I A woman, esp. an old one ; often implying con- 
tempt or disparngcmenr, like Cakl sb.^ 2. 

I a 1300 Cursor AI. 11056 tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
|>e lupcr hir h.Tnd-womman kerling. c 1375 Y Barbour Ri, 
j 'I hevdern 21 Thru flatry Of kerlyngis, hat in nioriy wyse 
^11 Mg riicnc l)ctresift o^t-^ysc. zgoz Douglas Pal. lion. 1942 
Vnto the nimphe 1 maid a bustcous braid, (darling {u.r. 
Carline] (uuoa 1 ) quhat was ^one. 1630 B. Jonson Ne^o 
I Inn V i, Why . . Msld’ftt him then to me for ten shillings, 
carlin 7 zyis Arou i hnot John Bull^ 11. iv, \Peg tAys] I'here's 
no living with that old carline his mother. 1787 Burns 
To J. Smith, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature. ^ z8io 
TaNNahili. When Jo/in and me tnere married, Myminnie, 
r.ankert Carling, Would gi’e us nocht ava. 18x7 Scott 
: Chroiu Canong, lntrod.(i863' 242 It was but aliout a young 
caieran and an auld carline. Z870 Morris Earthly Par. 
111 . IV. 56 Goodwife . .Thou art a sturdy carline yeL 
b. Applied particularly to a witch or one 
charged with being such. 

z$x8 Lvndesay Drcrne 45 Off the reid Etin and the j^ir 
catlyng. 153^ Strwari Cron R.ot. 11 . 514 How King 
Dunois was witchit he . . ane Wiiche Carling that diielt in 
Forres, a 1700 in Sc (iB68< 44 A witches son, shame 

fa’ his face Sa carting lyke. Z790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, 
'J'hc carlin caught her by the rump, And IcA poor Maggie 
scarce a stump, a 1835 Hogg Witeh ^ hife lix, 'I'he kerlyngs 
drank of the bisliop’s wyne (^uhill they sccntii the morning 
wyndc. 

Carline ^ (ka-jlin). [a. F. carline, Sp , It., and 
med.L. carlina, reputed to be for Carolina, from 
the emperor Karl or Caiolus Magnus (Cbarlc- 
mogne) — * Hcrba quam Carolinnin voeant, quod 
Magno quondam Caiolo divinitus ostensa fueiit, 
adversus pcstiferam lueni salutaris * (Ruelle c 1 (i25 
in Du CangeV] 

I A genus of Compo-site plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally called Carline 
Thistle. The common species {Carlina vulgaris) 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygruinetric involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower. 

2578 Lytk Dedoens iv. Ixvii. 529 Carline Thi^trl .. 
White Caroline I'histeL Ibid. 5^0 '1 hey call it Car- 
lina, or Carolina, bycause of CharK m.'Hgne Emperoiir of 
the Kuniayncs, vnto whom an Angel lirbl shewed this 
Thislel, as they say wht-D his armie waft stnken with the 
pestilence. Ibid., The route of Carline boykd in wyne, is 
vciy good .. against (he Sciatica. 2605 Tim me Quersit. 
HI. 177 'I'he routes of angelica, of the Carline-lhistie. z86i 
Miss Phait Flinver. PI. 111. 182 Carlmc-thistle. 2879 
Lubbock Sii. Lect.xi. 36 'J'he heads of the common carline 
. . present a sort of thicket, mIiicIi must offer an almost im- 
penetrable barrier to .Hits. 

Carlins 'S ^ aud sb. Also Caroline Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used. 
z8xo Hoyle's Games Impr. 372 The Caroline or Carijne 

f ame is played either on a round or squnic table with five 
alls, two white, one red, another blue, and the Caroline hall 
yellow. 2863 Pardon Hoyle's C/umcx 408 The carline holed 
in a centre pocket scores six. 

Carling ^ oarline (ka jliq, -lin\ [Of un- 
certain etymology : in mod. F. carlingue * the step 
of a mast, the peece of timber whereinto the foot 
thereof enters * (Cotp.), (according to from 

English) ; Pg., ijp., It. carlmga. Icel. kerling (in 
the Imlur), as if the same word as Carlin u L] 
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1 . One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lyin|; fore and aft under the deck 
of a ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
beams. 'On and athwart these the led^jcs rest, 
whereon the planks of the deck and other portions 
of carjx'iitry arc mide fast * ^Smyth 

1611 CuiGR. R. V. Aiienrs, Our Ship^wrights njiiiie them 
Comings or Carlings. 1617 Caft. bMiTH Stramaus iirattt. 
ii. 7 CtarlingR . . Iielh along the ship from brame to bcame. 
*775 Fallii Dixy's Divtng I'sss. 5 These stanchions were 
again supported with troHs beams or Lurlings in the middle 
lA the chamber. 1804 A Duncan ManneP^ Lhrtm. 11 . 

The first explosion . . stru< k them against the carlings of 
the upper deck, so as to stun thnn. 1840 K. Dana 
Malt xxxi. 119 The waii-r dropping frum the beams and 
cnriincs. 1,* 1850 Am/i///. .VVl7//4,^ < Weule) 103 'I'he carlings 
by the side of, and for the support ot the mast . . arc much 
larger than the rest. 1863 Ttmts ty Mar. 14/a Iron carlines. 

2 . dial (see qiiot.) 

1873 Kobinnon H^hiiby Chss ^ Cnr/tn, or Care/in, the 
portable beam benc.'ith a lia'.thway in the Hoor, for giving 
crusit-support to the lialch-lid 

3 . Carllnic-kuoo, a jnccc of timber lyinjr trans- 
versely from llic ship’s sule to the hatch wa}', sciv- 

to sust un the deck helwccn the two. 
i6j6 Cm*i. Smiiii Anid. J Seamen 30 Carling knees, 
for the D.iuid. i6a7 ^ Seaman' \ i leant ii. 7 The C.irliiig 
knees comes thwart the ship fiom the sides of the Ilatchcs 
uay. 1704 ill J. Ha tuns /-tf.r J'e. hn. 1867 in ISmytii. 

Carling ^ (kailiij). in 6 oarliue, 7 oarlin. 

I Possibly I. care in Cahk Si;no\y-I-'!.isc.. Peas, parched, 
or otherwise prepared. B))pcar to h.ivc been long .issociated 
Willi l.«nt • see lirand ' Slid-Lciit Sunday’, and PaisijMA\r 
65'', 1 ^wrrhe pesyn, as folkcs use in Lent, je gra^lc det 

t\*ys.' Ihis hciijg srtj, Carl x>.' would be from 

1, (See quols. ) 

138a I i;iiM R Herbal IL 93 a, The perched or biirstled 
peasen which ar called m NoitliiiiiibcrliUid Carlin, s, a 1704 
ill Ramsay I'ea-f. Mist\ <1733' I. ^ 'I'liere lads and l.assca 
Will feast . On sybuws, and nlarts and Carlings, c 1746 
J. Coi UKR iTim Uohbnii Lane. Otal. Gloss., L arltn^s^ 
pc.xs boiled on C'aic-Sunday. 1873 fsec Carl sb.^ i]. 

2 . Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday m l.cnt, on 
which it wa'> ciistumaiy to eat patched peas. 

(ri68o ill l«'iw Mem. lyi tmie, IPmtesi 4»f ilie Gihbites] 
They solciiirily renounce old wives fables and b)e woids, 
ail PaliU’Suiiday, Carlin -.Suiulay. tic’ 1777 Hkand I'M, 
Antit/. (184-;) I. iia. 1786 ilen^lcman's JA/y., In Norih. 
uiiibcrlund the day is called Calling .Suiulay. 'I'hr yeo- 
manry . . steep peas, and afterwards p-arch them, and cat 
them on the afieniooii of that day, calling ihciri rarlink^s. 
18*3 Honk Lvery-day Jilt. I. 378 C'.ire .Sunday is the fifth 
Sunday from Shro\e Tue-sday . . Jt is also called (.atU 
Sunday, and in sonu parts Carlinji Sunday. 

Carling ^ var, ol C'aklink. 
t Carllp. Olts iare~^. ? A species of fire-arm. 

1639 Unhnfifiy Marksman in Hart. Jl/se. 1 181 I V. 7 ( D.) 
The carllp is but short, wanting some inches of a yaid in 
the Icuref. 

Garlish (ka ili/\ a. ADo 3 karl-. [f. C VUL 
s/t I -h -i.siii 1 ] ( )f or pcrtaminir to a carl or carls ; 

cliurlish, clownish, vulgar, course; rude, mean. 
Hence Oa'rllaliiiess. 

a 1x40 H oliun^e in (,;//. llont. 773 Ne hole me np.iuer 
mi liiue nohwer to settu o k.-irlische hing»*s. c 1375 IDuikiuk 
'I toy-bk. I. 86 11)1110 iykisciarv to be Cai lyche haiic ciirlase. 
f 1440 /’rto/z/l. I'arn 77 Cbotlysobf or i arlysche, rn»iu ojtns. 
a 1500 ( olki'lbie Soat 11 513 ■ Jam ' 'I Ills carl.igr man, lliis 
foirsaid Colkcllio. 154a IJoam. l-.tnsm. Aj^a/di. 179 b. At 
snche a cariishc aiinswcr 135a lluioi r, Larlishnes or 
churlyshnes, rnsticifa^. a x6m4 Hp. M. Smyth .Sernt 714^ 
When a poore D.uiid, as it wcio, would boirow a sbti p of 
c.Trlish N'ab.tl. 1803 W. b. Kobe Ir. AhioaUs de tr, 7^ 'X wo 
carlish knights stood by. 

Carlism (k:Vjli/'in\ [a. F. car/isfne, Sp. rar~ 
lismo, f. Catlos Charles ^ -is\f.] A t.idimcnt to 
Don C'arlos, second son of ( h.ules IV ol .Sjtain, 
and his hi irs, as the Icjjitim.itc successors ol Fer- 
dinand Vll (di d 1S33), to the exclusion of the 
daughter of the latter, .nnd her heirs; Spanish 
Ic^dtimism. .So Carllat j/' , an .adherent of Don 
Carlos ; adj., iiertainiiii; to Cailisin. 

i8m Ann. Ke^. 787 'J'he Carlists were in fart the p.Tity 
of the Chun;h. 1^ (.enti. .!/«;■. CIV. 1. 97 ^ iiioim, the 
seal of CarliHin. 1836 Gi n. 'I'immpson /O/'. Legion v i 
Lest the eloquence of the <'arlist h.id bec-n ofa nature to in- 
duce the Christino to desert. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. io6i/a 
The delinquencies of some fixilish partisans of C.irlisin. 

t Carllein. Obs. rare * *. [? for carlin^^ f. 

CAiib sb i + -MNU, or ? -I NO.] A little cml. 

fi^6o TinvMfley Myst. 146 Herod .Shuld a caillcin, a 
knafe, hot of oonc yerc age, 'I’hus make rne to rafe 't 

Carloo, -look, -lok(e, obs. fl'. ol C'haklook. 
Cwlock vka jlf^k). [a. Russ, karhik ism;^das9 ; 
in F. also carlork.] I.sin|Tlas8 from the bladder of 
the sturtjeon, imported from Russia. 

1768 in K. IJcYS Diet. Terms o/Art. 1819 in Pattloiogia ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

tCa'rlot. Obs. rare-^. [f. Cakl -OT.] 

A churl, carl, peasant. 

1600 SnAKs. A. )'. L. III. V. 108 He hath bought the 
rott.ige and the bounds That the old Carlot once was 
Master of. 

Carloyingiaa (kiUDvi ndAian>, a. [ad. K. 
carlovtngitn., for carlhtjDan^ alter Aferornti^ian {f. 
Mi'rov.^e + -iftg). Another form is Cauolinoiax.] 
Relonging to the second d) nasty of French kings, 
founded by Carl or Karl the Gieat (Charlemagne). 


1781 GiiSon Deri. ^ F. xltx. The Carlovlnghn Sc^ra 
wax transmitted . . in a lineal descent of four mnerationa 
1870 .Sib O. Scott Led. Arckii. 1 . 4$ The weakness of the 
Carlovingian raonarchiL 

Carlsbad twins. 'I-arge felspar crystals which 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stituted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of some parts ol Corn- 
wall ' (Ure Diet. Arts). 

Cwlyliiltll (kaibiliz'm). [f. the name of 
ThuinasCarlyte(i795-i88i) + -ibm.] a. The char- 
acteristic literary manner or teachings of Carlyle, 
b. A mannerism of Carl}le (chiedy in language 
or style). 

1841 Jh'raser^s Mag. XXV. yaa It is CarlyleUm in manner, 
but not in matter. t88i Atketiwmm i) Apr. 488/j tigbtiiig 
the good fight of liberty Against tyranny, Chrihtiaii kindness 
against Curlylism. iWi N. >'. NeUion XXX 11 . 231 'J he 
ciiiptincss, or, to use a CarlylUm, the ‘putrescent cant ' of 
most of the talk. 

So also Carly'lssn, -ei aa, -Isn a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle ; jA, an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Carlyls’se, the literary style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Carlyle ‘sqne d., Osrlylia'iia, Oar- 
ly llte, etc. 

1878 ^^onLFY Carlyle 188 Two con^piLUous qualities of 
Cariyicau dot. trine. 1884 Illust. Load. AV-ivj, 3 bepl. 243/2 
'I hence the Carlyleiaii gigmaiiity. 1878 ' 1 ‘. Sinci air Mount 
iti4 Garlyliaiis are good guides if there are no better. 1838 
Sat. Ker. V. 414/1 'I’he Quarterly will . . talk Kingslcj'isni, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese. _ 1886 F. Hahrlson C/ioit.'e 
liis. 181 The finest Cariylesc is never equal to the finest 
English. x866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 414 H is letters, .took a 
curiously Carlylescpie tone. 1865 Sat. Re%». ii Nov. 607 
'Ihc Cariyiiles retort that Mr Disraeli is ‘ a Jew 

II Carmanole tkarmanv 1 ). [Fr. cannasnote 
a kind ol JTcss much worn in France during the 
Revolution ol 1789 ; also in senses given below.] 

1 . Name ol a lively song and dance, popular 
among the French revolutionists in 179.^. 

18x7 Sloit Napoleon Prose Wks. 1835 II. 99 note. 1837 
CAKLYiK/'r. A’rt». (1857' II. 11. V. xi. 82 Duke Piunswick is 
not dantnig c.vriu.ignoleH, but has Ins drill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar !!'//>/. Ih^t. v. 189 That liberty w hich has for 
her lullaby (he c<irmiignule. 

2 . A nickiiaiiie lor a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army; applied by Burns to the devil, as 
the author of ini'-cliief or ruin. 

1796 Burns I'oem on Lt/e. 'I’hat curst carmagnolr, .auld 
Sat.m. 1893 Gait I n/atl ill. xii. its Switching aw'.iy the 
he.ids of the thistles., as if they had been Parisian lai- 
iiingnols. 

B. The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the Fieisi h revoIiition,nry army. 

i860 I'tmes 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much cultiv.ited by the newspaper and 
pamphlet wntrrs of the first Rcvoluiion. 

tCarmallo. Ob.t. rare~\ ? Carmelite. 

c t$aB Skkltos /mace Hvpotr 11. 429 Be they not c.ir- 
nalles, And lordcs infernal les ? Vea gredy c.Timallcs, Ai 
any rarmamiiie. 

Carman * (ka jiiuDD. [f. Car sh. + Man.] A 
man who drives a car ; a carter, carrier. Also 
name of one of the 1 ondun City Companies. 

1580 Bari.t A/71. C 146 A caiman or carter. 1598 B. 
JoNsoN Lv. Man in Hum. m. 11, Sciue in '1 hamcs.strcct, 
or at Custonic-housc key, in a ciiiill warre against tlie car- 
men. 1663 (jrHuii.H ( ounscl 26 That no Car-men turne or 
IuiiiIjIc down their Bricks. 1733 in Lett. (1768) IV. 

14 1, I promise , . to send the paper by the carman. i8fo 
Times 15 Nov. 6/a The i arman who dro\e me . to Ballinroe. 
1887 // hitakers Aim. 3f»9'lhc fee for taking up freedom 
by purcha.se in the Carmen's Company is /J9 15J, 

t CftTmain Obs. Also 2 carlmnn, 4 car- 
mauDO, oaremaii. fa. ON. karmauit. var. of 
kathnann\\o. kannaAr) male, man, f. karl 

man, male -h mann man.] A man, an adult male. 

1135 O. F. citron., p.i miinen hi k-t men. cail men and 
w'liiieii. a 1300 CunorM. 27166 Quar he carman Ixr, woman, 
or b.ini. <* 1343 -l/ir/r. Horn. 156 Simeon hiht the carinanne 
And the wuiiimaii was cald dam Anne. V a 1400 Alortf 
Ar'h. 957 Carefullc carcmaiie, ihow c.art)cr to luwdc. 

Carmosal, var. Caramoumsai., (>bs. 
i* CftriUO, sb. and a. Obf. AKo 4 karme. [a. 

F. fa/ me ( a/ me I ] = C arm Ji i.itk. 

* 3 ®® Fel, If 'As. III. 353 Carmex neien |>at kei 

W'rren hilore lyme kat Crist w’as I>orn. r 1394 /*. 

Tl. I »W #' 340 T'wo frerc karmes wika full coppe. 

0 / (Somerset Ho.' Frcics mynois, ficrcs carmes. 
1535 ( ompl. too late Ahiryed {N.* A grey friar, Jarohin, or 
a Caim. 16^1 Wtuvi r Anc, Fun. A/on 139 This Order of 
Cai mcs. or ( .irnir lites. 1797 A rcliaeol. XI 1 1 . 272 Discalccd 
Carmes at Tongres. 

CaTmele. Se. Also oarameile. [a. Gael. 
cat/ fUrCalj CO/ ra^meilUy Tr. cara meala, ‘ heath-pea, 
wild licorice '.] The Heath IVa {^dafhjtnts ma- 
cro/ rhizus)^ leguminous British plant with an 
edible tuberous root. 

1771 SiiAW in Pennant Tour Scot/. (1769) A pp 310 'Jam.) 
One root . . which we c:ill carmHe. .grow's in heaths and birch 
wt^ids to the bignesR of « large nut . . 1 have often seen it 
dned, and kept for journeys through hills where no pro- 
visions could be had. 1884 Mii llr /Vant-u , Car.uneife. 

t Ca^melin, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
earmeltn, ad. L. carmelfn-us.'] ■■ Causcklitk. 
Hence al.4o Oa rmclincM. ra/e. 

163X Wkkvbb Anc, Fun. Afon. 139 There were likewise 


Carmelin or CRnsdiiMBBe Nuaiws here {a Eogland. rfjss 
F sane ton vi. 14. 

t Ca melituif nod sb. Obs, « next. 

X399 8anoys Europm !ip<c, (1639) 67 The Carmclitane an^ 
Augimtinea. 1736 J. Sbbces Pofery Ensmy Script. 50 im/r, 
A Qirnielitan Monk. 

Carmelite (kft*iin$ldit), sb. and a. [a. F. car* 
meliU :--L. Carmelites, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 

1 . A member of an order of mendicant friars 
(called also, from the white cloak which forms 
part of their dress, White Friars), who derive their 
origin from a colony founded on Mount Carmel 
by Bcrthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th century. 
Also attrib., or as aJj. 

The order was introduced into Europe in the 13th c., and 
in the 16th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
bare^/ooteti Carmelites, were distinguished by the beverity 
of their rule. 

cigoo Dunbab Frtiris 0/ Berwik a j 1'he Jacobene freiris 
of the quliyt hewr, The Carmeleitis and the monkis eik.^ 1903 
Test, t.bor. (i8^) IV. 239 To the F'rcerrcs Carmelites a 
certayne of bookt-.s. 1648 Milton Obseri*. A rt Peace (1851) 
572 Alost grave and rev crciid (Jarmeljtes. 1796-71^ KeysleFs 
Trirtf. > 1760) 1 1 1. 81 'J he above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
1766 Eniick Londo/i IV. 281 The church of the While- 
fiiais, or Carmelites, stood on the south side of Flcct- 
.strect. Linuaru 1 /td. Eng, VI. 501 Pallavicino, a 

carmclitc friar. 

+ 2 . A v.iiicty of pear. Obs. 

1704 WoRLiixiK Diet. Rust, rt Urb., Carmelite, is a large 
flat Pear, one side gray, and on the uctier a little tinged 
wuh red. .It is npe in March.^ 1755 in Johnson. 

3 . A line woollen stuft*, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colour: pcrh.MKr. larmcli/tc ‘wool 
of the vicujt/tta* (a species of llama), l.ittre. 

i8b8 j. T. Smith Nollekins I. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple brown. 1899 
Lady's Tour Alonte Rosa 7 Every lady, .should have a 
dress of some light wo«j|leti in.iteriul .siirh as rarmelite or 
alpaca. 1873 Miss Braiujon .V/r. 4 Ftlgr. r. vii. 77 hSheJ 
put on her Puritan hat, and vjher gray caimelitc gown. 

Ca'rmeli teas. A female ('aimelite. 

x(^ WooiuitAD St. Tl resa ii. xxs. i8j The lilc of St. Ann, 
a Caimeliiess. 

t Ca rminate, v. Obs. [f. L. cd/z/ii/wt- ppl. 
stern ol airnnn-are to card (wool', f. carmen a 
card for w'ool + -atk-I. Cf. It. car/ziina/e ‘to card 
or teazell wool, also to make grosse humors fine 
and thin ’ iFlorio). Cf. Carminativk.] 
t/ans. Of medicines: T’o expel (w ind) from the 
stomach or bowels. 

1601 lIoLLSND XXVI. viil, 'I'o carminate or dissolve 
vcntosiiics. /but. (1634' Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more line and thin the giosse humours, a lerriie. .burrowed 
from those that card wiX)II. 1655 /'>kt. x. v., C'ar- 
min.'iting medicines, aie such a.s ch> break wind. 

^1 To card wool, etc. (Only in Diets.) 

1613 R. C. Ttxl'/e A /pit. (ed. 3' Carmiuafc, to cjird w’ool, 

01 dcindc. x6a3 Cockkram, Car/umate, to spin. 1696 
III ouNT Clossogr., C arminate, tot aid wool, or hatchcl flax, 
to sever the ^oud fiom the bad. 

t Carmina'tion. Obs. ra/e-K [noun of 
actiun, f. ca/mtndre to make verses, I. carmen 
verse, song.] Charming, incantation. 

i6ao MllIon Astrolog 80 Seducing and blinding the ig^no- 
r.Tiit by Inciinmtions, Catniination*!, Annual Observations. 

Carminative ika Jrninc-Itiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
ciir/ziindt- jipl. sic m of cdrmitidre to card + -IVK. 

' mcdii-al term from the old theory ofhumoui.s. The 
object of c.'irininalives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and rel.ix the gross humours fiom whence 
th4 wina arises, combing them out like the knots in wooL* 
Wedgwood. ) 

A. adj. Of medicines, clc. : Having the quality 
of t xpeliing flatulence. 

1635 in Phyx. Diet. i7to Addison Tat Ur Na 224 p8 1 he 
Carijiinitive VVinil-expdling Pills. 1804 Aied. Jrnl. XU. 
555 Fennel . . ’Phe seeds . Rupposed to be stomnchic and 
caiininative. 1873 H Wood / (1879) 291 Chlorufui in 

. .exerts, .a stimulant carminative actiun. 

B. sb. A carminative medicine or agent. 

1671 Salmon .Syn. Ated. iii. xvi. {66 Carminatives arc such 
as by a hrating, rare and Anodyne quality expcll winde. 
1731 \^yi\vs Strep/ion C, Carminative and Diuictick, Will 
damp nil Passion .Sympathctick. 1807 A/ed. Jrul. XVII. 
560 Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 

Carmine (ka-jmin), sb. and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
car min. in med.F. carmtn-us, conti acted from 
carmesTn-us, f. Sp. tannesi Crimson, a. Arab 
KSj^jS * crimson *, f. qirmiz, Kermes, 

Alkermes, the scailet grain insect.] 

1 . A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal, b. Chetn. The colouiing matter 
of cochineal ; » Carminic acid. 

R *45® Alphita (Anccd. Oxon) 93 loirca. .dc qua et urina 
humana fit cai-minum.] 171a tr. Po/uet's Hist. Drugs It U 
of no other use that 1 know of., but to make Carmine. 
xiiP Cotinotsseur No. no Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and parmine. 1791 FIamii ton Berthollet's Dyeing II. 11. 

III. iii. 180 Carmine is the lake obtained from cochineal by 
mean« of nliim.^ 188a Vinrs Sacks' Bot. ^9 Weak acetic 
■olution of carmine [has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasm, 

2 . tran^f. As the name of a colour. 

. *799 H. Huntkb tr. St. Pierre's Stud Nat. 1. 583 The arura 
insect deposited in a goblet of carmine. i8a8 Suuthky Ep. 
Cunningham, To give his cheeks that deep carmine en- 
grain'd. 1870 Emma Marsiiai.i. C, Kinescote 30 A sky 
where amber melted into the soAest carmine. '' 
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3. a. attrib. or u adj. Of this ooloar; deep 
crinuoo. Carmint Spar m CAUifiiriTJS. b. in 
eomb.^ qualifying other adja. of colour, as carmifu^ 
crimsoHt -purple, etc. 

^?*;**“'* iinrd. Diet., Anchusa.. 9 . . Perennial 
wild Borage wiih a Camiijie Flower. zAiM l>AawiN Voy, 
Nat. i. (i 873> 14 A most L>eautirul carmine-rra fibrous matter. 

fine bright cannine flowers 
of tins plant. Idid. ai Oct. 354/1 Bracts of a bright carmine- 
cimson colour. 1 4 Of,t. 347/a Dahlias . . rich cariiiine*purple. 

CanmniC ikaimi nik), a. them. [f. ‘prec. 

-10. J tanninic add ; the colouring matter of 
cochineal ; ^^^^Carmink i b. 

1876 Hari ky Mat. Med. 791 The U called carmine, 
cochinellin, or carminic and. s88o Academy 20 Nov. 368/3 
Caiminic add and Tynan purple. 

^ CaTininite. AHu. An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmine to tilc-rcd. 
1854 in Dana Min. 41a 

Carmlsaie, oarinousal, var. Caramousral. 
t Cannot. AUk. Name for the substance of 
which the ‘ philosopher's stone * was supposed to 
consist. 1851 in Maynk; and in recent Diets. 

Carmuiohe, -usche, obs. Sc. ft. Skibmisu. 
[Kr. hcarmouche!\ 

IS35. Stkwart Scot. (1858)!. 243 With countering 

and with carmiiiches also. Ibid. 11 . 610 witl. greil scryin* 
myng and carmu.sche eiieric da. 

CarmUBOl, var. Cakamoussal, Obs. 

Cam, came, var. of Cairn. 

IlCcmac ;kajna:lt). rare. [in F. rornac, Pg. 
corndia, supposed to be of Indian origin, but not 
now found in any Indian vernacular. ( 13 r. Rost, 
quoted in Yule, suggests Singhalese knra^va ele- 
pliant>stud + ttdyaka leader ; others propose, for 
the first part, Skr. kari elephant.^] The driver 
of an elenh.int, a mahout. 

1704 Collei t. J 'oy. Churchill) 1 1 1 . 825 '2 Old F.lcplmnt^ . . 
ofiriiiiiiics kill their Citmnk or Ouidcs. 1717 A. HA.MiLroN 
Nejv Acc ^ H. Ind, 11 xli. no Going to the River to be 
washed, with his Carnack, or Rider on liis Back, a 183a in 
Lyei.i, i'rini. Geo/, xxxv. II. 43 The elephant only afiuws 
himself to he led by the r.irnac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C.^ Bo(.k 9 f F.leph. 22 'The camac or driver 

was quite unable to control the beast. 

t Ga rnadine. Obs Alsu camatlne, oamar- 
dine. [ad. Ii. cantaditio ‘a carnation colour* 
(Florio) ; cf. cantata * the hue or colour of one’s 
skin anti llcsh' (Morio\ * complexion * (Haretti), 
{.came flcoh : came, tarnat-o^ carnat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. Cf. Incaunadink.] 

' Red, or carnation colour ; or a stun of that 
coltjur’ (Narcs). 

1598 T01 ic Alba fi88«) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Carnatine. n 1627 Minni aioN Any Tkiuf( /or Q, Life 
Com. (N.) Grogr.'iiiis, .s ittius, velvet fine, The rosy coloured 
c.vmardine. I1847-78 Hai i.iwtLL, Carnadtne, the cania* 
cion. J 

Canute (ha Jiiod,:;). [a, F. carriage (i6th c. 
ill Littrei, ad. It. cantay^'o 'carnage, slaughter, 
murthcr ; also all manner of flesh mcate ’ (Florio 
1611):— lale L. carndticiiifi flesh-mcat, also, the 
flesh-meat supplied by tenants to their feudal lords. 

OFr. had the curresp. word cAaruaj^e, ONF. camoft, 

* flc‘.h of animals, meat, fe.ist of flesh, reason or day during 
which flesh is eaten ’ ; it stills exists duilectally.] I 

tl. (See quots.) Obs. (only in Diets.) 

1656 Buiunt G/ossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein 'tis Uwful to eat llcsh, Also a term in Veiiery, 
signifying that flesh which is given the dogs after hunting. 
iMa so m Pun UPS. 1721 x8oq BAtukv, Carnage, I'lcim 
that IS given to Dogs .aflter the Chace. 

2 . Carcases collectively ; a heap of dead bodies, 
e\'p. of men slain m battle. ? Obs. (or confused 
with next). 

1667 Milton /’. L. x. 268 SuJi a sent I [De.'Uli] draw Of 
carnage, picy innuinerahle. 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 47X As 
vultures oVr :i (.amp . . .SiuilT up the future carnage of the 
fight. X774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. (17761 II. 124 The animals 
of the forest . . mostly live upon accidental c.'irnage. 184a 
Baku AM Ingold. Leg., Hlark Monst/uetaire, Where those, 
who scorn'd to (1y or yield In one promiscuous carnage lie. 

3 . Tlic hlaughtcr of a great number, esp. of men ; 
butchery, massacre. 

Frcciuciit in Holland, then rare till late in the rSthc. 

1600 Holland Livy 11. 16 The carnage and execution was 
no lesse after (he conflict than during the fight. 1601 — 
Pliny s\\. vii, Such as delight only in carnage and hloudshed. 
1696 Phillips, Carnage, a great slaughter. >77^ Giuuon 
Deci. * F. I . xiii. a8i A slight resistance was foUowed by a 
dreadml carnage. 1813 Byron Br. Ahydos 11. xx, Mark I 
where his carnage and his conquests cease 1 Ho makes a 
solitude, and enris it — peace ! 
b. Slaughter personified. 

1814 Byron Lara 11. x. Carnage smiled upon her daily 
dead. 1816 Wokusw. 'J kanksghf. Ode \iii, Yea, Carnage 
is Thy daughter. 

4 . Comb., as carnage-ficld, -lover; carnage- 
coloured, -covered, -loving atfts. 

1721 CmBKR Refusal 11, These Carnage Lovers have such 
a Meanness in their Souls. 1800 Campbkll Plt'ot. l/o/egt 
(’amaTC-cover’d fields. i8a6 E. Irving Bahylm I 11. 90 
I'he drajron, carnage-coloured, signifies Rome. Ibid. II. 

VI. 131 'fhe carnage-loving character of the infidel Anti- 
christ. 1837 Carlylk AV. Rev. (1857) III. it. vi. viii. lat 
One of tho.se Camage-fieldsb such as you read of by the 
name ' Glorious Victory 


Oufliag^d (kft*Jii^3d), a. [f, prec.-l--BDS.] 
Strewn with carnage or aianghtei^ bodies. 

>798 Southey foan^Arcix. (D.l Look yonder to that 
carnaged plain. 1892 D. Mom Castie qf Time xvi, D22th's 
vultures crowd o’er cariisged Aacalon. 

OamalU, obs. Sc. form of Carnal a. 
t Camalf sh. 1 Obt. [Presumably for F. eomeille 
crow: but there mav be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carnal adj.] ? A crow. 

17.. * Carnal^ Crane' L in Child Baliads 11. Iv. (1885) 
8/1 In argument 1 chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane, 
t Carnal, sb.^ Obs. A perversion of cardinal, 

a igaS Skelton Image Hypocr. 11. 429 Be they not car* 
nulles, And lordes inlernallcsT 1943 Hecon Pot. HTarre 
Pref., One . . an Knglishe man borne dauucelh now like a 
Traytoure in a Caroles wede at Rome. 1998 Barkglev 
Fe/iC. Mats (16311 51 This Cardinall . .or rather Camall and 
his Brother were both extremely in love with one woman. 

Carnal (kamil), a. Forms: e. Sc. oarnoill. 
5-6 carnell, 6 karnale, 5-7 oamall, 5- oarnal. 
[ad. L. camdl-is fleshly (in Teitulliaii and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in med.l... as an 
attribute of relationship, as frateroxsororcarnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng. in 1 5tb c. The theological sense appears 
equally early, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
repr. is charnel : see Charnel.] 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Obs. 

CS420 HhNRV ll^allate xi. 134B Bot Inglissmcn him xeruit 
of CArnaill fud. 1959 in Stryue Eccl. Afem, HI. App. xliv. 
125 Look nut you lor it with carnal eyeH. 1979 Fulkb 
Re/ut. Rastet 745 'I'he Lutheranes admitte the cainall 
preseiiLc. 1698 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 22 Carnal Interr* 
ment or burying[. 1847 tr. St. Air*, on Psalm xlv. Ill 940 
'I'he Church which coming from the Gentilei did not con* 
sent to carnal ctreumetHion. 

1 2 . Related ‘ in blood ‘ according to the flesh '. 
ri49o Merlin vii. ly Noble knyghtes .. many of hem 

carnell frendes. 1490 Caxton Heno to Die 8 His wyf, his 
chyldren, & ht« frcndcs carnall.^ 1909 Barclay Ship 0/ 
Footes (1570) 181 Christ our Sauiour . His carnall mother 
tienignly did honour. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 66 I'wo carnall 
brothers. 

3 . Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a 1400 C>7^ Myst. (1841) 84 Myghty sofcr.'iiins of rarnal 
tcmptacion. 19^ Pitgr. Pet/. iW. de W, 1531) 148 b, 
Blyncled with sensualite & camall pleasure. 16^ Walton 
Hooker 33 The visible carn.'il sins of gluttony and drunken* 
ness, and the like. 1809 Sou 1 hey All /or Lorre iv. To 
carnal wishes would it (Heaven] turn 'i’he moiufied intent? 
b. Sexual. 

c 1490 Merlin i. 17 That myght h.iue childe witb-owte 
carnall knuwynge of man. 1993 I*. Wilson Rket. 95 b, 
Without wrdlodce and carnal copulation. 1667 Milton 
P. L.\x. 101 3 That false fmit. .Carnal desire inflaming. 1686 
Col. Rec. Penn. l. 176 He was accused of having Camall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law’s woman Servant. 

4 . Not spiritual, in a negative sense ; material, 
temporal, secular, arch. 

1483 [see Charnel], t'x5xo Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570; D ij a, Suche one in carnell troubles can no displcasour 
findc, 16x1 Bible Rom. xv. 77 Their dtietie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 1781 Gibdon Decl. 

F. xxviii. 9 5 11 1. 80 Judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. i8m 
Stonrhouse Axholnie 907 I Wesley] began to doubt tne 
utility, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies. 

fb. as sb. in pi. ‘ Carnal things', temporal or 
worldly goods. [Rendering tA aapKsiea, or Vulg. 
carnalia, in Rom. xv. 37. i Cor. ix. ii.] Obs. 

S. Collins .Sertn. (i6<i8) 89 They haiie uduanced .. 
the spirtualls of other men, with the loss.. of their own 
carnalls. iflag Burgls Pers. Tithes 10 Kucry man . th.ii 
is made partaker of the Minister’s .Spirituals, must render 
Carnnis. Ibid. 14 Spirituals doe well dcsertic cnrnals. 

6 . Not spiritual, in a privative sense ; unrcgcnc- 
raCe, unsancUfietl, worluly. 

ci^io Moke Puus Ded., All faithfull people are rather 
spirituall then carnall. 1526 Tindalk Font. vii. 14 The 
lawe is spiritually but 1 am carnall [Wvci if lleischli]. 16x1 
Bible Rom. vUi 7 The camall minde is enmitie against 
God. 1667 Mill ON P. L. XI. aia Had not doubt And carnal 
fear that day dinim’d Adams eye. 1712 Addison SPect. 
No. 494 Fx 'fo abstain fiotn all Appearances of Mirth and 
Pleasantry, which were looked upon as the Marks of 2 
Carnal At ind. Mozi.ey Afirac. iii. 6^ To a carnal 

imamnalioii an invisible w'orld is a contradiction in ternU'^ 
anoUier world besides the whole world. 

+ 0 . Carnivorous : bloody, murderous. Obs. 

X 9 M SiiAKS. Rich. Ill, IV. iv, 56 Tub carnall curre Preyes 
on tne issue of his mothers body. 

7 . Comb., as carnal-minded adj., -mindedness ; 
oarnal aeourttan [f. carnal security ; sense 5], etc. 

1684 H. More Antid. Idol. x. 193 Abusing the credulous 
and "camal-mindcd. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1 . X05 This must 
needes condeinne our ^camall mindednesse. 1849 Hark 
Par. Serm. <x849> D* 3^ Spiritual pride .. is apt to settle 
down into carnal mindedness. 1627 Bernard Isle e/ Man 
18 One Mr. Outside, in the inside a ^camall Securitan, a 
fellow that will come to his Chuirh. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. ZI3 A most *c.»niall-spirituidl exposition. 1818 Scott 
Ilrt. Midi, xii, This *carnal*witted scholar, as he had in 
his pride termed Butler. 

t Ca*mal, V. Obs. rare. [f. Carnal a.] a. 
trans. To moke carnal, fill with sensuality, b. 
intr. To have carnal intercourse with. 

1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. ff 7 This was the 
Temper of that I.echcr that carnal'd with a Statua. « 1893 


0. DAHttL Myit^ 90 Tha Last of Tynma .. canudls the 
world at Will. 

Oa*nialim. rare. [f. Carnal -F - inf.] The 
practice of what is carnal ; aensnalism. 

1M4 Timet tv Aug. 8 Thera la a degree..of camalUoi; 
10 to speak, in all this. iM M. Davies Umorth. Load. X19 
To avoid the Charybdis or carnalism, there is bo need to 
seek the Scylla of Quietism. 

t CaTHalijlt. Obs. U, os prec. -f -ibt; cf. 
sensualisl.1 A habitual follower of carnal things ; 
a * fleshly-minded ' or unspiritual man. 

Idas Buston Aaat. Mel. iii. iv. ii. i. (185D 6B5 Meer car- 
nalista, fleshly minded men. 1890 Eng. Oniv. Distract. 
91 Sshaliow headed, Dairow*hearced Camalistaare pniled io 
it. 1829 Load. EncycL V. 17a A Camalite is a worldly- 
minded man ; a carnallst seems to be aome shadesdarker in 
character. 

tCa'rnalita. Obs. [f. aaprec. - f-itiJ —prec. 

1973 Andkbson Exp. Benodictas 7 b (L.), We fcara not 
what the pOM or any other camalite can do against us.^ 

Carnality (kojnse'IIti). [ad. L. captdlitds 
(Augustine), f. camdl-is. Cf. F. charnalitiA 

1 . The state of being flesh ; fleshly conditioiia 
fleshliness ; fleshiness. 

a Z400 Cot', Afvst. (x84r) i xs ParTyte God and parMe man. 
Havyng alle schape of chylaly camalite. igad Fiejgr. Per/ 
(W. de W. 1531) 89 b. This vertue toke from Hely the pro- 
phete all camalite, and made hym apte. .to be l^^ed up to 
god ill ihe fyry chare. 1848 Sia T. Bsownb Pseud. v. 
V. 940 His camaiUty and corporall existence. s88s Dedty 
Nevos 31 Jan. 9/1 Tlic carnality of Nana's beauty, which 
would have been Co the taste of Rubens, 

2 . a. Sensuality, indulgence of the 'flesh' or 
body with its ap]>etiies. D. Carnal intercourse. 

r 14M Gesta Rom. l xlvL 158 Thow hast sleptc to longe in 
the slepe of camalite. 1483 Caxton Cate Diij, In car- 
nalitees and in many vyces delectable and swete to lha 
]>crsone. 1879 Baxteb Cafh. Theol. 11. ix. aoo He may 
give up himiielf to lewd carnality. 1720 Gav Equivocatiou, 
MarriAge at best Is but carnality profest. x866 J. MuaniV 
Comm. Ex. xxiii. 94 To bury all moral feeling in tha gravw 
of carnality. 

3 . a. The state of being nnspiritual or nnre- 
generate; unspirituality, worldlincss. b. ctmer. A 
carnal thing, action, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1 19/1 M any dooalmeasea that abyde 
in thc>r carnalycees. 1948 Udali., etc. Jiratm. Par. Luke 
xix, I <4 b, The carnalitie of the lawe. i88e Incelo Benti- 
votio I. (1682) 90 He exploded Reason as a meer Carnality. 
1684 Charnock Attrib. 6‘m/ 118x4) L B59 ^irituality is the 

f cnius of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 
Iahtley Observ. Man 11, iii. fa. 934 Mankind ..tending 
ever from Carnality to Spirituality. 1791 Bp. Lavinctom 
hnthns, Alethod, 4 Paputs Comp. (1754) II. 155 Tha 
most infamous Carnalities. iSm H- Milleb Scenes 4 Leg. 
X. (185^) 153 The deadness and carnality of the church at 
this. .time. 1879 CiiR. Rossetti Uteek 4 F. 354 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle., 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality. 


Carnalise (ki-mkldiz), v. [t Carnal a.-«- 

-IZ£.] 

1 . trans. To make carnal ; to rob of spirituality ; 
to sensualize. Hence 0 a*maliR 8 d ppl. a. 

t8^ J. Scott Chr. L{/e L | 9 A sensual and camallxed 
spirit.^ 1799 VoUNQ Centaur vi. (1757) IV, 964 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. 1850 M^Cosh Div. Coot. (1859) ai 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent- 
ing it in symbol. 1884 Miss Cobbk in Contemp. Reei. Dec. 
803 It will not merely Delillle life, it will camafize it, to take 
Kcl^ion out of it. 

1 2 intr. To act carnally, have carnal inter- 
course. Obs. 


1708 T. Baker Tunhr IValks 11. i, Tell him you are sorry 
you shou'd carnalize without his consent. 

Ca'rnallite. Alin. [Named (by H. Ross 1856) 
after Von Carnall of the Prussian mines (Dana).] 

A hydrous chloride of potassium and magnesium, 
occurring as a milk-white mineral (but often red- 
dish horn admixture of oxide of iron and organic 
matter) in the salt mines in Prussia and Persia, 
It is now an important source of potash. 

1878 Page Adv. Text-bk. GeoL xvi. 305 A scries of sali- 
ferous strata . . cariiallite, kie&ente, etc. iB8a Playfaie io 
Afacm. Mag. XLV. 335 Pottvsh . now found in the mineraU 
carnallit and ksinit, in such inexliausuble quantity. 

Carnally (ka*jnlU), adv. [f. Carnal b. 4 
-LT -J 

1. Cforporeally, bodily ; * in the flesh '. 

1 X 30 'Ponstall Serm. Palm Sutsd. (1893*43 That Christe . • 
shalTreygne with all his sayntes here in eithe carnally. ^ 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. as Men do not beleue that God 
is among them, vulesse he shew himself carnally present. 
1807 Dekkrr Northw. Hoe iv. L Wks. 1873 III. 49 What 
sales the dcuill . . for Ime sure thou art carnally possest 
with him. 1847 De Quinckv Sp. Aiil. Nun Wks. III. si 
Gioss men, carnally deaf from eating garlic and onioiu. 

2 . In the way of carnal intercourse. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1 14 He knewe hys doughtera carnelly. 
r933-4 Act 95 Hen. VIII, xii. To the whicha prince Arthur, 
the said lady Catherine was lawfully marieo, and by him 
csmallie knowen. c s8io FemaU Saints (1886) 180 Some 
may thinke perhaps that, .he vsed her camallie. i8is Biels 
Lev. xviii. 90. 1888 Col. Rec. Penn, 1 . 178 Being Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servant. 

3 . In an unspiritual maimer; os a 'carnal* or 
unregenerate person ; ' occording^to the flesh \ 

xw Tindale Doct. Treat. (1848! 43 Because eitKer of us 
looked carnally for him. 1981 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, u xi. 
(*634) 38 They carnally worshipped God in atxKks and stones, 
1811 fiiBLE Rem, viii. 8 To be camally minded, is death. 
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CAMNALNESB. 

iMs Baxtii Paraphr. Mark xiL 94 Carnal Men think car- 
nally of things Heavenly. 1714 NataoN P/. Puli xxxvi, 
iLicher spiritually or carnally. 

Ca*rnal3i6S8. [f. Carnal a. -f - ness.] Carnal 
quality or atate ; unspirituality ; Mnsuality. 

gg^CovBBDALB Ertufft, Par. Rom. viii. 10 Yc haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and bcguniie now to be •ipiritiiAll. 

p, Bulkklfy Cosptl Co7>. 1. ao The carnalocase and 
liccntiousncbse of the lives of Chnstians. 

Carnardlne, crron. form of Carnadinr. 

fkajnarn. Ods. [ad. mcd.L. ^ar- 
ndrium in same sense, in ancient L. a place for 
flesh, a larder, etc., nent. of camarius belonging to 
flesh, f. carOt cat n-em flesh. In 1^'. charnur.] 

A charnel or charricl-house ; also attrib. 

1538 I.RLAND I tin. III. 59 'Ihc Carnane Chapelle in the 
Cinutcry. Ihid. lou A fair Chapellc on the North side of 
S. Mary Abbay Chirch .under it is a Vault for a C.trnarie. 

Carnassial (kajnse .Mal ), a. {sb . ) Compat ative 
Anat. [f. h. rd/7KJjj/>r carnivorous » Pr. cartta- 
cier, med.L. carnaurius butcher, bourreau, f. L. 
type *carnace-us of or pertaining to flesh, f. carn-tm 
flesh + -AL J 

A. adj. ‘Relating to flesh eating* {Syd. Soc. 
Lex .) ; used of certain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh. B. as sb. A 
tooth adapted for eating flesh. 

2849-5X Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 907/1 The tooth . . has a . . 
cartius.sial modification of form. JSiti. 91 i/a I'he fourth pre- 
molar i^ the camaRsial tooth. 1854 Owen in Ore. Sc. 

U iSri,) II. 109/a The lower camassials of the lion. 1875 
Bi AKR Zooi. 78 ihe carnassial apparatus of these predaceous 
marsupials. 

Carnatine, var. Carnadine, carnation-colour. 

Obs. [a. OB', carnation^ -acton 
m (perh.apheticformV] Incarnation. 

C1410 Lovb Bonavont. Mtrr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) pc E|LCund 
Adauie cryste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
naciuun. 1570 87 Holinsiied Scot. Ckron. (x8o6j I. 395 He 
was slain the year of the carnation 1057. 1710 Hopkins 

Wks. 716 'R.^ The. .temporal carnation of the Son of God. 
Carnation^ (kajucipn). and a. [ad. L. 
carnation em (in Cadius Aurclianus ^420 in sense 
‘fleshiness, corpulence’), f. cam em flesh; cf. B'. 
carnation, and It. caniagione * the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh * ( Blorio).] 

A. sb. 1 . + a. The colour of human * flesh * or 
gkin ; flesh-colour {pbs ) ; b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used foi a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower. 

c 1^35 Dewes Introii. Fr. in Palsgr. 9a 1 Carnal yon, f/ir- 
naUon. 1577 B. Googb // rrrxi^ocA’i //»«^. 11 (1586; 67 Some 
of them glitter .. with a deepe purple, and some with a 
passing beautifull Carnation. 1S90 Shaks. Hen. F, 11. iii. 

A could neiier abide Carnation, ‘^twas a Colour he ncucr 
lik’d. i6aa Pkacham Compi. Gentl. xiii. say Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and complexion. x66s Phiixii'S, 
Carnation, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh. iSay 
Lytton Pelhatn lii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation. .*“3 Mi.ss BKAiJoaN EUixnor^t ytct. Ill viii. 
xo8 The pink-blossom tint of her checks was intensified into 
vivid carnation. 

2 . pi. * B'lesli tints* in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. 

1704 J. Harkis Let. Techn., Carnation, is a Term in 
Painting, signifying such Parts of an Hiiiiian Body as are 
drawn naked . . or what express the bare Flesh ; and when 
this is done Natural, Bold, and Strong, and is well c iloured, 
they B.iy of the Painter, that his Carnation is very ^ood. 
1760 Got nsM. at. xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations, 
and draperies I x8ia Examiner 25 May 327/1 He has 
been . • less happy than usual in his caruaiious. 

3 . Name ol a variety of cherry. 

1684 Evblvv A'at. Hort. (1729) 210 Cherries: Carnations, 
Morelia. 1767 J. Aberckumbik Ev. A/oh own Card. (1803) 
^4/x Cherries, early May, Carnation, Amber. 1846 J. 
ISAXTBa Libr. Pract. Agric. I. 163. 

B. adj\ [attrib. use of the sb. in sense i.] fa. 
Flesh-coloured {obs.) ; b. rose pink. See A. 1. 

Cooper Thexaur , Carnosux candor, a carnation 
whitenesse. 1578 Lytb Dodoens 11. Ivi. 217 [The flowers of 
the orchis are] . . of a carnation or fleshly colour like the colour 
of mans body. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 146 How much 
Carnation Ribbon may a man buy T 1607 Topsei l Four-/. 
Beasts 13 A certain four-footed beast of a yellowish-carna- 
tion colour. /Aid, 93a [Of Horses] the chief colours are 
these f bay, white, carnation, m>]den, russet, mouse-colour, 
flea-bitten, spotted, pale and black. 16^ H. Cocan J*in/o’s 
Trav. li. 1 1. 909 In a Carnation Satin Suit. 18x0 Scorr 
Monasi, xvi. Hanging garters of carnation silk. 1804 Bymon 
yuan xvi. xciii, Juan grew carnation with vexation. 

JSr. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler86 To sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases. 

C. Comb., as camation-colonred, -painted 

1546 Nabhb Saffron Walden 64 When these Italionate 
carnation painted horses tayles were in fashion. 1786 tr. 
Beet/orcT s l^atkek 99 His superb carnation-coloured tent. 
Cwmation^ (kaju^i jan). Also 6 Inoarna- 
oyon, ooron-, oornation. [Some 16th c. authors 
give one form of the name as coronation, appa 
rently from its 16th c. specific name, Betonica 
coronaria, in allusion to its use in chaplets (cf. 
Campion), or from *the flourcs . . dented or toothed 
aboue . . like to a littell crowuet * (Lyte). On the 
other hand, Turner calls the plant an incarnacyon, 
Lyte has carnation as well as coronation, and 
Gerarde expressly identifies U with the colour 


* carnation *. Prior takes coronation as the orl^rinal 
form, and Britten and Holland think his opinion 
‘ probably correct *. 

One or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carna/iOM is alone found after x6cx>, and has apparently 
even modified the later application of * carnation * as a 
colour-name : the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour: as Lyte says, ‘some be of colour white, some- car- 
nation or of a liucly fleashe colour, some be of a clcarc or 
bright redde, some of a darke or deepe redde, and some 
speckled’.] 

The general name for the cultivated varieties of 
the Clove-pink {Dianthns cat pophyllus"). 

1538 Turner Libellus Aiij, Hetomca altilis siuc coronaria, 
que a quibii»datii uocatur canophillatiim, cst herba quain 
uernacula lingua uocamus a Gelufer, aut aClowgelorer aut 
an Incarnacyon. 1578 Lytr Dodoens w. vii. 156 In English 

g arden Gillofers, cToaue gillofcrs, and the greatest and 
rauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Corn.'itions. 
Ibid. 154 Vetonica altilis. Carnations, and the double cloaue 
Gillofers. 1379 Spknsem Shepk. Cal. Apr. 138 Bring Corona- 
tions, and hops in wine, Worne ul Paramoures. 1597 
Grraro Herbal 11. clxxii. 473 The great Carnation Gillo- 
flower. .flowers of an excellent swecie smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colour, whereof it tooke his name. x6xx Shaks. 
IVint. J\ IV. IV. 82 Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vurs. 
1779 SiiBRiDAN Critic II. ii. The striped Carnation, .ind the 
guarded rose. 1814 Wohdsw. Excurs. 1. 757 C'arnations, 
oiite Priaerl for surpassing beauty. x86x Miss PKAiT/'/4«t»rr. 
PI. I. 907 Clove- Pink, Carnation, or Clovc-GiIly-flower. 

attrib. 1631 Milion Lpit. Mch'nrss Winchester yj The 
pride of her carnation tram. 1796 H. HuNTtR tr. .SV. Pteme's 
Stud. Nat. (1709) III. 107 BaHiiicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled tne sweetest of perfumes. 

Carnationed (kajn^' Jdiid , a [f. prec. -I- -ed‘^.] 
fa. Blcsh-culoured obs.); b. reddened, made ruddy. 

1849 Lovelace Lucasta 12 (L) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts carri.itioti’d wan. 1833 
Bybqn Aton/r it. li. 18 C.trnation*d like a sleeping infant’s 
cheek. 1876 1 '. Hardy Hand kthelb. 11 . xxxv. 76 Her hair 
getting fri/^ed and her cheeks carnationed by the wind. 

Carnaval, obs. var. of Carnival. 
t Carneity. rare-K [f. T.. carne-us 
of flesh -ITY.J The stale or quality of being fl^sli. 

X69X (f. Kfith und Narr. I'roc. Turner's Hall Flesh 
is a Substance, Caincity is but a Mode or Quality of it. 

tCa'rnel. Ohs. Also 4 karnel. [a. ONB*. 
camel ^C'otgr. carneau), var. of kernel, in OF. 
crenel : see Kernel.] An early variant of the 
word Kernel, Crenell, battlement, embrasure. 

^ cx3ao Cast. Lone (>gs pe camels so stondel> vp-riht, Wcl 
i-plancd and feir i-diht. c 1395 A'. /*. A Hit. P. B 1382 With 
koynt carrieles aboue, coruen ful dene, c 1330 R. Brunnk 
Ckron. (K<ills) IOJ5 pey wybynne stone in karnclcs, 

Wyparblaslcs schotten ageyn quarels. CX340 Cursor Af, 
(Trin. & Laud MSS.) pis i.tslcl .. with carneles is hit set 
ful wclc. 1369 Langl. P. J’i. a. VI. 78 pc cornels bep of 
Cristendum. .brutaget with pc bdccue. 

Camel, obs. f. Kernel (ol fiuit). 

[Camel, carnel-work, cnor for camel, Car- 
vel, Cahvkl-wouk, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blount, Han is, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc.] 

t Cameled, Obs. [f. Carnel^-ei) 2. cf. 

F. ‘ carneU iinbattled, having battlements * (Cotgr.) 
and Cabnilatk.] Embattled. 

£-1330 R. Bkunne Chron. ffWe 1 Rolls) 14646 Castcls 
aboulc pc toun dide make, Bretaxed & cameled. 

Camelian (kajiulian). B'orms: 7 -S carne- 
lion, 9 camelian. [A variant of Cornki.ian, 
altered under the influence of med L. carneolits 
Carneol, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
catn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing * flesh- 
coloured ’.] Cornelian ; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-while v.aiiety of chalcedony. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (T.) The common 
carnclion has ii.s name from its flesh colour, .which is, in 
some of tlicse stones, paler, when it i.s called the female 
carnclion ; in others deeper, called the male. 1789 Mrh. 
Piozzi Lourti. France 11 . 335 Carnelions much amtize one 
in so northern a latitude. ^ 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. tjr 
Art II. 463 The carnelion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
ditferent spades. z86i C. King Ant. Gems (x866) 5 The 
Camelian is a semi-transparent quartz of a dull red colour, 
suranged uften in different .shades. 

t Ca'mell, Sc. obs. [According to Jamieson, 
dim. of earn heap.] * A heap * (Jamieson). 

1536 BellkndiiN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 40 Ane carnell 
of stanis, liand togidder in mancr of ane cruun. 

+ Ga*rXI60l •• Ohs. [ad. med. I., cameol-us cor- 
nelian ; dim. of L. cameus fleshy, with the sense 
of ‘ slightly flesh-coloured * ; but perh. an altera- 
tion ol the forms in corn- under the influence of 
this supposed derivation.] » Cornelian. 

Z3|^ 'i'REvi.sA Barth. De P R. xvi. xxxiii. (1495^ S <53 Cor- 
neoluH is a red stoon and dyiiime. .yf it is hangt-d aboute a 
mannys nccke. .in stryfes it alayth wrathes. 1708 Kersey, 
Carneol, a precious Stone. 1731 in Bailey, voL 11 . 

tCa'rneol^. Obs. Some (7 fleshy-leaved) plant. 

1878 Littleton Lat. Diet, Carneol, an herb, aeesi. 1708 
Kersey. Carneol, a kind of Herb. [Hence in Bailey, 1731.] 
CameOllS (kSL in/as), a. [f. L. carne-us fleshy 
(f. cam-em flesh) + -ous.l 

1 . Consisting of flesh, fleshy. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 45a, Of cameou.i and Mus- 
culous Rub.qtanoe. i88a Fuller Worthies iii. 98 All their 
[carps’] mouths are Tongues, as filled with a Corneous 
substance. 1838 Todd Cyel. Anat, 1 . 575/1 The carneous 
parts of the fishes. 


CARNJFY. 

+ 2 . Flesh-coloured, pale red. Obs. 

1873 Ray ffoum. LowC. 466 The one with a cameous, 
the other with a blew flower. 1880 Cray BoL f rxt-bk. 401. 
Carnayt ? Obs. [perh. connected in some 
way with L. caro, carts cm flesh : B*. acharni would 
be in ONB'. acarnP, but evidence is wonting.] (See 
quot.) 

1876 Phillips, Carney, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that they cannot eat. 
Hence in Bailey, Chambers Cycl.Su//., and mod. Diets. 
Carney, V. : see Carny. 

Camiftrone (kajui-l^ros), a. rare^^, [f. L. 
cam-em flesh + -feroun.] B'ltsli -bearing. 

1841 L. Hunt .SVrr (1664I 97 Ihcre is aUo a milk tree; 
but we nowhere hnd a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree. 

IlCamifez (ka’Jiiilcks). Obs. exc. Hist. [L. 
carnijex, cami/ic-em, f. carn-em flesh + ~fex, -ficem, 
maker, i.Jac- (in comb, -fic-) make, making; in 
ancient L. ‘ executioner *, but in med L. often 
• butcher ’ (the tiade), e. g 
1591 (. ri. Rolls 0/ Northall, Afiddx. [Presentment] quod 
Johannes Swycotc est carnifex ct vciidit camem corruptaiu. 
i8te Fullek Worthies 1. (1840} 497.] 

All executioner. 

1561 Godly Q. Hester (1873^ 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Ainan. 1617 Middifton Fair Quar. iv. iv, lort 
ihe camifexes scour ilieir throats. 1893 Scott Nigel v^The 
carnifex, or executioner there. x889 J. Msahneau Spinoza 
21 I'he rhk*f carnifex undei taking the high-born folks. 

f Garni 'Boate. Obs. [f \..camijic-are \o ext- 
cute: see prec.J ‘To hang* (Cockeram 1623). 
CamiflcatlOn (ka milikpijon). [bb. of action 
f. Carnify : see -pka'iion.] 

1 1 . The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Obs. 
a 1734 Nokih Lives 111 . 924 If a wound was . . come to 
c.'irnitii.ation. 

2 . Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh ; tsp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the fanus. 

*75® J- Imrans observ. Surg. (1771) 351 'I’he Caini- 
ficiition of the Bone. «B 34 J- 1 * OR III s tr. /.aen net's Dis. Lhest 
183 Ihc lung ha*, entirely loM its rrepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence ard weight allugether 
reseinblin^ those of liver . . nioch'i n anatomists have iiamed 
this condition of ihc org.m hepaii/aiion or canitfication. 
xWi .Syd. ^oc. Let., Carmjicaiion of ihc lung, a term ap- 
plied hy I.acnricc to sinifilc condensation of the lung, with- 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathery, in- 
elastic, .and having the appcaiamc of iniiscle; it is tie 
condition which is found in the kcial lung, etc. 

3 . 'I'he convcTbion oi bicad into llcsh by transuh- 
siantiation. 

i8a6 SoUTiiCY Vind. Feel. Angl 418 Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnificalion. >897 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous w.ifer in Which the miracle of ( arnification had 
been manifested. 

'tCarnifico. Obs. rare~^. \rLi\. T. *earftiji- 
cittm execution, butchery, f. carmfex, ficem : cf. 
officittm, office etc.] Butchery, murder, torture. 

16^7 'I'oMi.iNsoN Kenous Dip, 470 It . . were carniiicc to 
adhihiie sixty of them [Spanish I'iiesJ. 

Carnificial (kajnifi Jal ), a. [f. ns jirec. + -ai..] 
Belonging to an cxeculioiier, or to a buteher ; 
butchei ly. 

163a Lniir.ow Totnll Di^r. B ij a, I bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 189a Scoi r Nigel xxx, By the blow 
of my adversary's weapon, and not hy any caimflcial knife. 
1863 A. «V (p‘ 111. IV. 482 The carnificial curiosity of 

.Selwyn and Boswell. 188a Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 2 1 he 
carnificial view of the uses of the Cattle .Show. 

t Carniiicixie, sb. and a. obs. rarc^-^. fad. 
L. caruificina the executioner's office, *catnijici- 
nus adj , f. carnifex, ‘teem ; see above.] 

A sb. 

1658 Blount Clossogr., Cam i/it ine, the place of execu- 
tion, the office of hangman. 1678 in P illh'.s. 

B. adj. Of the executioner ; butciicrly. 

1881 BAYrEK Apol, Nouconf. Min. 90 1 Set up this Carni- 
fleine trade. 

Carnify (ka jnifoi), V. [On type of F. *cami- 
Jie-r, l„ carnijicd-re to ext cute; Bee Carnifex.] 
Hence Carnifled, CarDifyiDg /// a. nndvbl.sb. 
1 . trans. To make or convert into flesh. 

1843 Sir T, Brownk Relig. Afed i. 6 37. 89 All these crea- 
tures. .are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely carnified in our selves. 1898 
Southey Vind Fctl. Angl. 415 The miraculous image, or 
carnified and bleeding host. 

b. Pal hoi. To alter (bone or other ti^^siie) so 
that it becomes of the structure of flesh : cf. C ar- 
nification 2. Chiefly passive. Also intr. To 
undergo this alteration. 

1748 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 905 The Bone is 
carnified, that i.s, turned into Flesh. 1830 R. Knox Bi- 
clard's Anat. 158 The naiU soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect horny tissue. 186a H. FdtLRR Dis. Lungs 11 The 
lune^is carnified and reduced to a small inel.'istic mass, 
fa. trans. and intr. To generate flesh. Ohs. 

1639 T. DB Grey Compi. Horseman (1656) 341 That the 
cornifying flesh may hcale the better. 1877 Hale Prim, 
Orifi. Man. (J.) In inferiour faculties I walk, 1 see, 1 hear, 

1 digest, I sanguify, 1 carnify. 1704 Worlidcr Diet. RmI. 
ft Urb. s.v. Burnings, Heal the Sore with your camifying 
and healing Salves. 1839 Lond. Encyd. V. 174 To Carnify 
is to generate flesh. 

1 3 . * To quarter or cut in pieces . . , to torment * 
Blount Clossogr. 1656. [Only a Latinism.] 
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tOaTnilate, r. Ods. ran, [f. med.L. 
ne/idn, qturmllan (Kkbmellatb^ ; cf. F. cameU 

* iinbattled, having battlements ^ (Cotgr.) : see 
Cabnel. and Chknel^ate,] To Kebnel, Cbe- 
KELLATB, or furnish with battlements. 

1477 Harbison England \\. xix. (1878)1. 3x0 It la not law- 
full for anie tubject to carnilate, that ia, build atoiio houaea. 

Carnival (ka-mivll). Forms: 6 oarnoval, 
oarnevale, 7 oaruevall, oarnivall, 7-8 oarnaval. 
7' oarnival. [a. It. cartievaU, carnovaU (whence 
F. camaval), evidently related to the med.L. 
(ii-i2thc) names carnelevanufUf cartiilevaria^ 
cartiilevdmcn^ cited by Carpenticr in additions to j 
Du Cange. These appear to originate in a L. 
*carfum Icvdre^ or It. '^carnc levaf‘e infinitive 
used subst. as in // levar del sole s-unrise), meaning 

* the putting away or removal of flesh (ns food) 

the name being oiiginally proper to the eve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. appears 

to have comethiough the intcnnediaie carnelevale, 
cited by Carpenticr Iroin .a document of 1130. 

The history of the word U illustrated by the parallel med. 

L. name carnem larare (cited by Carpeiiiicr from a charter 
of 1050 '» corresp. to It. *i'nrne insciafy * leaving or forsak- 
ing nesh’i whence, app. by coiuraciion, the modem car- 
nascialg s= carz/rTfa/g. Caz^ncm la rate, *iaf‘Hg lasciare, 
*carHi’lnsciale,carn:iSiiale, form a series cxai.lly paiallel to 
*cnrne>ii Icvarg^ *carne ler^arf, tarncltvaU, carnevaU. 
Other names h.‘iving a tiiinilar reference are, for Shiove 
Tuesday, rarr/rtv/////;// ‘fle'ih- taking’, and car/i/z'i>rit\du's\\ 
for Lent or its beginning, caz ttzpt iznazn^ caznis/z-ivzzizzt, 
privkarniuzzz, f przvate to deprive. In all these, ‘llcsh* 
means zzieat, and that it w.i') understood to mean the 
same in carzzelcvart is sliuwn by in.any early onotations 
in Du Cange; e g. in a MS. of beg of i^tri c. * Do 
ludo Carnch'var. In Dnmtnic'a dimissionis curnis,’ etc. 
Also * Dominica ad vel ante crimes lulicndas'; with which 
compare the .Sp.iiiish carzzes /rVcW^ijr, ‘ shrove-lidc*. We 
must therefuie entiiely reject the suggestion tuunded on 
aiiutlicr sense nf to relieve, ease’, th.it caz ziek-- 

tarinzzt meant ‘the soI.\ce of the flesh (1. c. body)' before 
the austerities of Lent. The explan.itions 'farewell flesh, 
farewell to flesh ’(from L. vaU\ found already in Klorio, 
and ‘down with flesh 1' (from F. aval), belong to ilie domain 
of popular etymology. (Cf. Dr. Chance in A/. (). s. 7IV. 8a J 
1 . riie Season immediately prccetiing Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Homan Catholic countries 
to revelry and rioious amusement, Shrovc-tide ; 
the festivity of this season, Carnival', the 

revelry of the Carnival at its height. 

(^rigin.'^lly (arroriling to Tomniasco and iiellini) ‘the d.ay 
preceding the first of 1-eut ' ; commonly cMcudi d to iKc Ust 
three d.iys or the whole week before I.eni ; in France it 
compiises yuzidi £^ as, Dtzziazzchr gzas^ Luztdi gz-as and 
Mazdi gza\, i. c. i'hnrsd.ty before (^umqu.igesima, (Jnin- 
(in.igcsiiii.a .Sunday, Monday, and .Shrove 'J'nesrl.'iy ; in a 
.still wider Sfn-Q it includes ' the time of enicrtainnients 
laterveniiig hot ween ‘ 'J'welfili-day ’ (or boxing Dayj und 
Ash Wednesday’ iLittre . 

/l/zd Lt>nt Larzttval iCarzzaz'al de hi ztti-caWzzte'S'. a 
festivity held on the middle 'i'hursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact tlust the (11 a half of that season is at an end. 


*549 I’uoMAS I list, Itnhr 8r,a, In ihejr Carnoual time 
(whicl lie w’c call shroftidc). 1565 Jkwki. Repl. Hardzzig 
Wks. (16091 4 'I’hc Iraliaiis . . contrary to the I’oituise, ciill 


the first weeke in Lent the CarnviKilc. 163a Massini.kr 
City Mad. iv. iv, After a carnival I.eiit ever f llow.s, 1646 
Fvhyn Diary J.iu , Shrovt-lidc, when all liie woild repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and mailncssc of the Cainevall. 
*739 Ar/. to It ,it 16 Nov., Tins C.iiniv.d la.sls only 

fioin Christmas to f.etit ; one half of the remaining part of 
the ^car is p,v,t in rciiiemhunng the last, the other in cx- 

f eriing the Iniiirc Carnival. 17^5 Nuofnt (//-. Tozir^ Italy 
11. 88 'I'he cainiv..! is the .sensDii devoted miirely to plea- 
.suie, and begins the second hohd.iy after Chnslnias. 1763 
J. liuuwM I'oetty ,5^ Itlus. 20a The Cariiaval is, in many 
Circumstances, almost a Transcr.pt of the ancient S.atur- 
nali.i of Rome. 1817 Hyhon HeppoCx, 1873 Morlfv Rqus- 
seazi 1.308 Like distiaciid masks 111 high carnival. x886 
Pall Mall C. 1 Api. 10/3 A t^gical finale to the gaieties of 
the Mid-Lenten C.iriiival . 'I'hc Carnival of the Mi-Ca- 
reme. is the great festival of the P.irisian blanchisseuses. 

2. A •jy season or course ol feasting, iiotous 
revelry, or indulgent e. 

1598 Tom K . 4 ( 188.1) 102 The Carnouale of my bweet 
Louc is past. Now comes (he Lent of my long JIate, 1849 
ItH. Taylor Ct, E.vezzzfi. 11. xii. 93 To avoid .. freer revel- 
lings, carnivals and balls. 1765 Silrne I'r. .SliaztdyWl. 
xwii, Durin(? tliat earn v.d of spurting. x8x6 Hyhon Rugf 
o/Cor. xvi, Hfi saw tlie lean dogs. . Hold o’er the dead their 
carnival. 1870 Lovvml .Study U'tnd. ti886> 348 It was a 
carnival of intellect without faith. 

3 . attrib. 

1605 H. Jossos IW/ozzc IV. ii. (i6i6t 498 For j-our car- 
ninale concupiscence {cf. Coic.R. ('arz/arahe]. x6ii Cory at 
Crudifzt's 315 Carnival Shows in Italy like .Shrove-Tuesday 
onesin England. .'I'heirCarniiiailday. is obsenicd amongst 
them in the same manner as our Shroue-tuesday with vs in 
England. 1709 .Sri KiF 'latter No. 94 P a Hoth of them 
were at a IMay in a Carnival Evening. x8oo Colekidob 
Wallezist. IV. ii, I'his is a carnival night. 

Hence Ca-rnlTale’flque a., characteristic, or of 
the style, of the carnival. 

1701 H. Wai poi E in ymls. 4- Corr. Miss Prrrp itS 66 ' I. 
aSg Vourlletterl w hets no reply, being merely rariiivalesqiie. 
1833 Hlaclnv, Mag, XXXI 11 . 374 This unique and car- 
nivalesque drama. 1866 Reader i Sept. 760 [The Lord 
Ma^r] in ^rand caniivalesqiie pomp. 

ilCamiVOra (kajni*v6ra), sh, //. Zool, [L. 
camivota (sc. animalid) fle.sh-eating fnnim.ils' ; 
see Carnivorous.] 


A large order of flesh-eating Mammalia, including 
among others tlie feline, canine, and ursine families. 
(For a singular, see Carnivore.) Also, some- 
times applied to orders or groups of other animals, 
e. g. to a large family of pentamcrous beetles. 

1830 Bknnett Gardens ZooL Soc. 99 The most typical 
group of the Carnivora. 1847 CABrBNTRB Z0OI, 1 645 The 
aquatic Carnivora (Beetles] .. live during their larva and 

B rfect states in water. ^ 1865 Dmly Tsl, 7/3 In a land like 
indostan . . what a veritable power the gr^ carnivora are. 
Go^rnivora-oity. mnee-rvd, [f. L. carni- flesh 
+ VoRACiTir ; cf. carnivorous,'] Appetite for flesh. 
X730 Poi'B Let, Gay x 3 Aug., Wondrtng at the superior 
carni-voracity of our friend. 

Carnivore (ka‘jniv 5 »j). [a. F. carnivore^ ad. 
\ 4 ,camivor-us flesh-eating J A carnivorous animal ; 
one of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant. 

i8m Owen in Circ, Se. (1865) II. 86/x The . talons., 
enable the carnivore to sci/e the prey. x88i G. Allen 
Vignettes i. 5 Fighting with their teeth, like carnivores. 
x8&| Pall Matt G. i4]|uly 5 Great popical carnivores like 
the beautiful Sarracciiias, with their ingeniou.Hly devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their uving tomb. 

CamivoronS (kaiui'voios), a. [f. L. carnU 
vor-us ;f. catni- flesh + -vorus devouring) + -ous.] 

1 . Eating or feeding on flesh ; applied to those 
animals which naturally prey on other animals, 
and spec, to the order Caiinivoiia. 

1^6 biR T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. x, Many there are . . 
which eatc no salt at all, as all carnivorous animals. 
X664 PowLR L.x'P Philos. %. t In all Flyes, more conspicu- 
oiiNly in CarnivorouH or Medi-Flyes. 17^7 Bewick Brit, 
Birds 1 . Intrud. 9 Birds may be distinguished, like 

a nadruped.H, intogranivoroiis and carnivorous. 1833 Mrs. 

tuowNiNG Prozneth. Bd., PoemsliSco)!. 187 Zeus’s winged 
honiid, The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 Dai win Voy. 
Nat. i. (183a) 34 I'he carnivorous beelleH or Carahida;. 
X879 Wallace .iustralasiaxn. 56 Carnivorous nuirsupuls 
preying upon the other groups. 

2 . Hot. Applied to those plants which absorb 
and digest animal substances as food. 

x 863 iici. Opizzton i. 16 The highly interesting carnivorous 
plants. X878 M' Nar Bof. iv. 118831 9^ borne plants . .obtain 
a part of (their nitrogenous food] in a peculiar tiianner. 
These arc tiie so-called carnivorous plants. 

3 . Med. A[)phed to caustics as destructive of 

flesh. x88x ill Syd. Soc. Lex. 

) fence Carni'voronslyarA/., Garni ‘voronsnesv. 
1837 Marry AT Dog-Ftend xxxviii, The sow. was car- 
nivorously inclined. X858 Hoog Lt/e Shelley II. 446 He 
dined cjirnivoi ously. 1856 Chatzth. yz‘zil.y . 133 Cainivor- 
nu mess is an aberration of humanity, and a scim-rcluru to 
the diet of betests. 

't Camoggill. Oh. [a. ^Yelsh cyrnio^n a 
piggin, dun, ol cyrniaxvg horned (Owen I’lighe'l; 
peih. in refertnee to the longer stave left pro- 
j cting as a handle.] (Sec (juot.) 

1656 BrouNT Glossogr.f C (Brit.^, a little kind of 

a wooden dish with hoops, a I’iggin. iHence in Piiii Lirs, 
Kersly, & Baiity. 1 x68a IVit if Drollery <201 tyi.) I hat 
country (Wulc 1 yeilds fl.iiincl, carnog^iiis, i:>toie of Melh- 
egliii in thy waggons. 

Gamose tkaJn^M's\ a. [ad. L. caz-nds-us 
abuunding in flesh, fleshy, f cazo^ carn-em flesh.] 
Consisting of or lesciribhng flesh ; fleshy. 

xs6a _Turnir Herbal 11. 59a, Y« Cypres lie and the 
Tamarisk hanc carnosc or flesshy leues. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gezttzles IL iii.^ i-'j 'J'lic mortthcation of some cainnsc p.'irl. 
X731 Massfy ill Phil. 'Ptazis. XXXV’IL 317 'I'wo .short 
c.'irnose Anteninc. 1654 ItArntAM Halieut, 77 Cartilaginous 
fish . . are carnuse in fibre and difliciilt to digest. 

Camosity i,k.aJn^vsiTi ). [a. F. carnositd ( 14th c. 
in Littre. wuh parallel forms in Tr, Sp., It), f. 
I,, car nos -us fleshy : sec -ITY.] 

1 1 . Fleshiness ; pulpiness ; flesh or pulp. Obs. 

X533 Eiyot Caxi, Ilelihe i. 2 C.\rnositie or flrsliyncs, etc. 
x6oi 7 i oi.LANo Phny xv. lii. L 431 They erre . that they sup- I 
pose an Olinn the more grown ii is in carnosiiic, to the 
fuller of oile. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 670 Their 
((iolden Apples'] camosity is very sapid and sweet. 

2 . A nioibid fleshy growth, a caruncle. 

*559 Mokwyng F.vozzyttt, 280 If an eye be diseased W'ith 
hferednes. .or any swelling camosity nred upon it. x6i8 


hferednes. .or any swelling camosity hred upon it. x6i8 
Fle icHFR Chances iii. 1, What's good lor a Camosity in the 
bladder? 175X Siack in Phil. '/vans. XLVII. 328 Stric- 
tures and carnositics of the urethr.'c 18x0 F.neyil, Brit. 
(ed. 4> V. 189 C'amositics arc very difficult of cure. 

t b. Jig. Obs. 

1613 SrtLMAN De non tezzter. Eccl. (x668i 103 Overgrown 
with so hard a camosity, as it requirelli strong and potent 
corrosives to m.'ike an entrance, 1689 N. I.ff, Pnzic. Cleve 
IV. i, Your thoughts arc swell’d with a Camosity. 

CarnOBO- (kojnju'stx), combining form of L. 
camdsuSy used in sense 'cariiose and . . ’, ‘with 
carnous modification ' ; as in canioso-JibrottSy car- 
noso-snberose. etc. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 644 Camoso-tuberose. 1866 Brkkelrv 
in Intell. Observ. Ncx 50. 90 The carnoso-fibrous stem. 

Carnous (kaun^s), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. carnds-us 
fleshy, f. earn- flesh ; see -ous.] 

1 . Consisting of or abounding in flesh ; fleshy. 

*577 ViCARY Enclishzft. Treat. Kj, A carnous iiannicle. 
a x68a Sir T. Browne Alisc. Traits (iGSp 17 A fair and 
carnous state of Body. 1694 J. Turner in Phil. Trazis. 
XVI II. 17 Much more like a Sceleton than a c.srnous Sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, Stirg. (X77i» 24 All 
the Farts, both carnous and osseous. 1783 Pott Ckirurg. 
11. 6 


2 . Of fmitt, rootle etc. : Polpyi fleihy. 

1601 Holland Pliny xv. UI, (l^e] stonet and earnout 
matter (of olives]. Ibid. 11 . 19 The roott of tome be cai^ 
nous and Reshie. .namely of the Beef. 1679 Plot Ste^- 
Jordsh, (1686) xM Such I Herbs] as have a carnous substam^ 
and will never OMome limous. 

tCamou'BO. oh, AIjo 7 -nooM, -nosa. 

'The base-ring about the breech of a giin’ (Kersey). 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Aecid, Yng, Sesunsn 39 Her camooza or 
base ring at her britch. idty —Semmads Gram, xiv, ^ 
Carnouse . . is the greatest circle about her britch. idTi 
pHiLuro, Camoss, 1708 in KEtasY. 1791 in Bailey. 
Camy^ oamay (kft’ini). v, dtal, and colloq, 
[Widely diffused in midland and southern dialects, 
from Whitby to Cornwall, but origin unknown. 

(I'here have been numerous conjectures, e.g. referring to 
carOf camsm flesh, or cAra dear, but no evidence. Ct 
blarney. )\ 

a. intr. To act in a wheedling or coaxing 
manner, b. trans. To wheedle, coax, cajole. 
Hence Oa rnying ppt. a. ; also Caknt sb- ' soft, 
hypocritical language* {Slang Diet. 1874). 

x8xi Willan West Riding tVds, <E. O. S.) Gamy, to 
flatter, to coax. X831S-49 Smart, Camy v. n., to interlard 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment. 
(Colloq.) iSg Iiousehold fVds., That cameying old woman 
. . who is pulling Mr. S. the arm. 1867 A. Sketchlev in 
Cassell’s Mag. 1 . 479/a 'I'hem 'umbugs that cameys over 
good ladies and gets rcglar supported. X870 Rradb Pnt 
yourself, 1 1. v 91 ‘ Well, sir,' said Cole, in a cameying voice. 

Garoach, oLs. form of Cabolhx. 

Carob (kse-r^b). Forms: 6 7 oarobo, oarrob, 

7 oarabe, 9 oorubbe, oaroub, 6- oarob. [a. F. 
carobct carrobe (also carroube^ carrube) Colgr, 
(now caroube)^ corresp. to It. carrubo^ Sp. garrobo^ 

algarrobOf a. Arab. {al) kharriibah, ia 

Pers. khimub, * bean-pods, carobs *.] 

1 . The fruit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
{Ceratonia siliqua'^^ Carob-tree, a native of the 
Levant : a long flat horn-like pod containing 
numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. Also 
called carob-bcany carob-pod. 

Generally identified with the ' hunks' eaten by the prodigal 
in tlie parable, Luke xv. 16 ; and by some taiccn to be iho 
'locusts’ eateu by John the Baptist, whence the names 
Locust-podsy and St. yohn’s Bread. 

xm8 Turner Names of Htrbes s.v. Siliqua, It may bo 
called in cngiish a Carobe tree, and the fruite Csrob» or 
Carohbeanes, 1591 Pbhcivall Sb, Dict.y Algarrovay Ca- 
robes, or S. Johns biead. x6os Holland Pliny 11 . 173 As 
for those Carobs or Cuds of Syria. 168a Wheler yonm, 
Greece vi. 424 Angina hath . . abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or Carobs. s88o V. L. Cameron Our tnturs 
lii^iw. I, ii. 28 'i'he carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. x886 A H. Church Pood Grains Ind. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to 1 foot in kngth, and about 
I inch broad. 

2 . The tree, more fully called carob-tree. 

1548 [see i]. xsfiB Turner Herbal \\\. 20 The Icafe is 
lykc unto Carubc, or saint JohannU breadis tre. t6ta 
Baxter Paraphr. Luke xv. 15 They would not let him fill 
his Belly with the Cods of the Carabe Tree, which was the 
swines meat. 184a L. S. Costello PiUr. Auvergne I. 45 
Where the tall c.irob’s branches spread, c 1854 Stanley 
Stnai 4 * Pal. ii (185S) 146 The large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ' Carob ’ common apparently in the 
forests of Galilee. x886 A. H. Church Food Grains Ind. 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about tae 
year 184a 

Carooe, obs. form of Cakosbe : cf. next. 
CarO’Che, sb. arch. Forms : 6 7 oarroch(6, 

7 carooh(e, ooroaoh, cariooh, 9 caroche, oar- 
roch. [a. 16th c. F. carrochcy ad. lx.carroccioy -ia, 
augmentatives of carro chariot:— L. catrus\ see 
Car. Cf. the parallel w*ord Carossk.] 

The 1 7th c. name of a coach or cliariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 
modern ‘ carriage’ for town use. Obs. exc. Hist. 

sj»i Pfrcivali. Sp. Dict.y Carrucha, a carroch, a coche. 
x6m Dfkkkr Siv. Sins 11. (Arij.) 20 'I'hey harnes&cd the 
(»r.*ind Signiors Caroach. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 
42 I'u ndc in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. 161 x Cory at 
Crudities 8$ Seven or eight stately Caroclis of great per- 
sonages. 16x4 Cook '/ u Quoque in Dousley VI 1 . 28 I'he 
keeping of a coach For country, and a carroch for London. 
1671 F. PiiiLiiPS AVrrrr 2x3 He did in . . x666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcantlcs Footmen the wearing of black Vel- 
vet Caps whilst tliey attend his Caruch. 1678 Butler 
Hud. Ill, III. 2XX To mount two wheel d Carrocnes. [i8Ea 
Scott Nigel i, The court ladies . . when visiting his shop in 
their caroches. X848 'I'iialkkray Bk. Snobs ii, When the 
caroches of the nobles had set down their owners.] 

b U.sed to represent It. carroccioy the car of 
state which accompanied the army of au Italian 
republic and bore the standard. 

1840 Browning .Sordello 1. 263 We shut .. in .. all noises 
but i'he carroch’-s booming. 

c. attnb. (trade name of a kind of tricycle'. 

1883 Basaar 30 Mar. 1274/3, 4^ in. Caroche Gem, central 
gear, front steercr. 44 in. Caroche tricycle, rear stcerer. 

t CarO'Oho, V. Obs. [f. the sb. ; or ad. It. 
cariocciare, carozzan, F. carrosser 'to ride in a 
caroch ’.] a. intr. To ride or travel in a caroche. 
b. trans. To convey in a caroche. Hence Ca- 
ro’ohed ppl, a., seated or driven in a caroche. 

x6i8 Wither Motto 560 If but ho and *b whore 

Carrocht a Furlong are, the Coach man may For sennight 
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after let hii Hornet play. 1619 Bp. Wim.iams Simt. Ap- 
/rfrv//(i63o) II ' 1*0 Caruach it abroad, to go out and «ce. 
s6j6 Hkvwooo Ckatiengt i« i. Wka. 1874 V. la Came hec on 
hoiM-backe or Caroach't? 1^50 A. B. Alutat. PoUmt 30, 
1 BDcedily caroaicht thither. 

Caroigne, obs. iorm of Carrion. 

Cwol ^kee’ral), sfi. Forms : 4-6 karol(e, ka- 
roUe, oarole, 4-7 oaroll(e, 4-9 oarrolvl, 5 (oa- 
reld), oaroul, 5-6 oaral^le, oarowl, 6 carralld, 
oaril, oaiyl, oarrell, karrel, 7 karil, (oarrold), 
4- carol, [a. Ui^’. also ^ar-, char-^ quar-t 

quer-t ktfoUy -olle, in all the bcnses in which it 
occurs in Kng. (eve. 3); still in French dialects. 
(Marne carole dance, fete, joy; Swiss Kom. coraula^ 
toraulOf round dance, dance -song, coraul ball, 
round dance (Godef.), Pr. and li. carola ; Old 
Pr. also cofola. The ulterior et)inologyof OF. 
€aroU anti its accompanying vb. caroler ^ is un- 
ceitain ; nor is it clear whether the vb. or the sb. 
takes priority etymologically. There aie many 
indications that the first syllable had originally 
(see Dies, 1878, p. 539, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms) ; hence Romanic etymologists gener- 
ally agtee with Dicz, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gr.-L. chorus ^ and its derivatives chotca^ cho- 
raules, etc. : cf. csp. * corolar vcl coreiar, corcas 
ducere' quoted by J)ies from Faidit Grant, J'rov , 
of 13th c. Wackcrnagel would take the vb. (cornu- 
lare ^ concutcare' to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
rivative of the sb. cofaulut choraula, chorauUs^ the 
fluteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming ‘ ring* to be the original sense of 
the sb., has proposed as its source L. corolla ‘ little 
crown, coronet, garland *. In any case, a Celtic 
origin is out of the question ; Welsh (Christ- 
mas) carol, and vb. caroli to sing carols, are from 
F^nghsh (Khys\ and Breton koroll dance, korolli 
to dance, korolUr dancer, are from French. The 
airangement ol the senses here followed is tentative.] 

I. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 

+ 1 . A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; I 
? a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step, arch, 

**■ tjpo Cursor Af. 76111 O kaif karol suilk wa* b« san^. 
eim A” Aiis. 1845 F.iirc ih curole of maidc gent, Bothe in 
halie and eke in lent. 1303 K. Bkunnk UanUl, Synne 3460 
Wyminen .hat borwe clokc* yn carol to go. £*13130 Arth, 

4 Aferl. i-jn Miri time it is in may . . Damis^a carols 
fedeth. 1387 Trkvisa Jligden (Rolls) VII. 123 He s.iw a 
mayden . . dannoynce in a carrule among o)>cr inayduiins. 
139A GqvvFR Com/, III. 365 With harpe and lute and with 
citole, The love daunce and the carole . . A nofte p.is they 
daunce and trede. c 1400 Chron. I'liod, 102a And daunceden 
with a carallc |»e chirche aboujt. 1483 Catk. AngL 54 A 
Caralle, corca^ chorus, peettn. 161s IIhayton Foly^olb, aI, 

In carrolds an they course. 1616 Bullokar, Carol, u song, 
BonietimeH a dance. 1865 T VLOR Early Hist, Afar. vi. 1 1 5 I 
The circles ot upright stones, .have suggested the idea of a 
ring-dance, and the story has sbapea it.self. that such a 
ring was a Ii.'trty of girls who were turned into stone for 
dancing carols on a Sunday. 1866 K.ngfl Nat. AIus. viii. 

■73 We learn that the term Carole was applied by the 
1 rouv^res to a dance in which the performers moved slowly 
round in a circle. Hinging at the lime. 1867 Lonuf. Dante* 
Parad. xmv. 16 Those carols dancing in different mea.surc. 

t b. Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature. Obs, [So in 
mod.F. dial. — ‘ fete, joie *.] 
a 1300 Cursor M, 98146 Caroles, iulitet, and plaics, ic 
haue be-haldyn and Icdde in ways, Ayenb, -jx Ourc 

bibse is yweiit in-to wop, oure karoles into zorje. <*1340 
Caw. 4 Cr. Knt. 43 lusted ful lolile geniyle kni^tes, 
^ken kayred to )>e court, caridet to make. I 4®3 Caxion I 
(i,d4 la ToMrCi^, To be att (cestes, Toustes, and carollcs. 

fa A company or band of singers, a choir. 
(?Or simply * assembly, company ’ as iu Godefruy 
^ assemble, cercle, reunion ’.) Obs. 

Caxton Gold, Leg. 953/1 Thas.scmbles of martirs, the I 
Couentefl of Confessours, the Carolles of Virgyns. 

2. A song ; originally, that to which they danced. I 
Now usually, a song of a joyous strain; often 
transf. to the joyous warbling of birds. 

1303 R. Brunnk Hatuil. Synne 9043 pys ys ^e karolle hnt I 
key Runge. SM3 Gowbr Cosy. 1 . 1 33 And eke he can carol les 
make, Kounoel, balade anef virelay. c 1440 Promp. Pant, 

99 Caral, tonge {P. caroli], palinodium [A'. Psalmudium]. 

. .Caroolyn,or tynge carowlya. IMS Spenser Epithal. 959 
The whiles the maydens doe tneyr carroll s:ng. i6m 
S iiAEB. A, Y, L. v. iii. 97 This Carroll they began that houre, 
With a hey and a ho, & a hey nonina ^1750 Shbnsionk 
EUgy ix, To sing soft carrots to your lovely dames. t8oo 
WoRDfiW. HartJeap Well 11. xv, He heard the birds their 
morning carols sing, a 1814 Campbell Dead Eagle 99 The 
fife-like carol cf the lark. 

3 . a. A song or hymn of relimous joy. 

a 1547 Surrey ACneid 11. 300 Child^ren, and maldes, that 
holly carolles sang, sfiag Bacon Ess., Adriersity (Arb.) ^05 
Yet, euen in the old Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
Harpe, you shall hware as irany Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 
1830! ENm soN Dream Fair Worn. 245 * Glory to God ’ she I 
Bang, and past afar. . Losing her carol 1 stood pensively. 

b. esp. A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ- 
mas in celebration of the Nativity. Rarely applied 
to bymni on certain other festal occasions. 


igaa Prfo. Purse Exp, ElU. I’hri <i8jo) 81 Item to 
Comishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristmas oa]^ tSai 
W. DB WoRDB {title), Christmasse CnrolleH. 1530 Palsgr. 
903/1 Carole a song, chaucon de noel. 1573 'I'cssBR H ush. 
(1878) 70 A Christmas Caroll of the birth of Christ ypon 
the tune of King Salamon. 1390 Shaks. Altd*. N, 11. i. 109 
No night is now with hymne or caroll blent. 1641 J. Jack- 
son 'JVue Evaug. T, 111. 175 The Diiy of that hym 
Caroll, [was] Peace on earth. 1667 milion P. L. xt _ , 
1774 T. Wartom l/fst. Eng. Poetty xxvui. {1840) II. 3*17 
'J liene coronation carols were customary. 1806 7 J. Bkrbs- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (18261 ii. 29 Screaming and 
bellowing Christmics carols under your window. 1845 S. 
Austin ir. Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 371 Singing hymns before 
the doors of houbes, and new year's carols in the villages. 

II. A ring, and related senses, (perh. ouglit to 
be I.) 

t 4 . A ring or circle, e.g. of standing stones. 

13M R. Brunne Chron. H'ate in Hcarrie Picf. R. B. 194 
pis Bretons rerged about |>e feld, pc karole of the stones lie- 
hcld, Many tynie wde about. Jdid 195 Whan he had 
gon alle iiljouie Within be karole & withoutc. c 1470 Hard- 
ing ChroM. Ixx. X, Within (the] Giauntcs Carole, that so 
tlier hiahe, I'lie [Stone hengics] that nowe so named been. 

[.All tTic-ie instanccH refer to Stonehenge, nl^o called the 
Giants Dance', cf. quut. 1665 in seii'^e i; but Du Cange 
has inittanccs of a very didcrent kind, c g. ‘ Unum annu- 
luin cum s.'iphyro iiugno, ct karoU in circuitu 7 lapiduin 
et 8 perlarum ’.] 

% A precinct, a space enclosed by rails, etc. Sec 
Du Cange. 

+ 6. A small enclosure or 'study* in a cloister. 
(See numerous OF. examines in (lodcfroy, and quot. fmm 
Prcinonstrat. Statutes in Du Cange ‘in claustro caiolm vel 
hujusinoili scriptoria'.] 

*593 Dear. Alouumenfs, tjrc.CA. Dutham II41 (1849)70 
In every wyndowc three Pewes or CarrclK. where everyone 
of the old iiiouk> li.id his carrell, scverall by himsclfe, that 
when they h.id d>n?d they d)’d resurte to that place of 
Cloi.slcr, and th^ic studyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell all the after nonne. 17*1 JIaii-LY, Car/ el, a 
Closet or IVn in a Monastery. 1810 Acc. Gloucesfer Cath., 
The ten divisions for the windows in the south cloister are 
divided into i uenty carioK; two carroU in each window 
their width fmir (cct. 

b. Cat ol’ 7 oindozv ?a bay windtiw. 
ri6oo Jupp Acc. Comp. Ca/pentets 223 In 1572 the Car- 
penters Company of the City of London oidcrcd ;i « aroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallcnc. 

t 6. A chain. [So F. quaiole, two examples in 
Godef. ; see also Du Cange.] 

€ 1495 Seien Sag. (B.) 9885 Schoptitte ilke resche in other. 
And made a karole in a btoundc, 'i'lic ton hende touched 
ti^roundc, And the othir sclio hcldc on ln.ygh. 

e. Comb, and attnb , ai* larol-song, carol-zvise ; 
carol'Chanting y\A. adj 
c 1385 Chaiu fk a. G. aoi (Caiiib. MS.) And songyn ns 
it were in c.milcwyse. 1383 T. Waison Poena (Arh.)i 37 
Let (hose l.micnt who lust, He biiig a carroll song for on- 
sequy. 1601 CiirsiFR Lore's Mart, 0878) 5 And carroll- 
chanting buds are sudden mute. 

Carol (ka**rdl, -al), v. For forms see prec. [a. 
DF. caroler, f. caiole-, see prec. 'i'hc derivative 
forms in -cd, -cr, are now most commonly 

spelt (in England ) with // {carolled, etc.) though for 
no good reason : cf. F\ caioler, carolanf, caroleur.^ 

+ 1 . intr. To dance in a ring to the accompani- 
ment of song ; to dance and sing, make merry. Obs, 
a 1300 Cn/sor At. 7600 [par] kurold ((w>//. dauncid] w'im- 
mcn be be wai. 1303 R. Hmunne Handl. Synne yi^x Bese 
wommen ^rde and tolicde here oiite Wy)> hem to karolle |>e 
chcrchc nbouie. /hid. 0x3% pese men ]>^t ^ede so karol- 
lande Alle ^ai ^erc hande yn fiandc. ri400 Rom. Rose 810, 

I wolde have k.aroied right ra> ti. As man that wa.s to daunce 
right blithe, c 1530 I.n. Bemnfrs Arth. Lyt. Uryt. (1814) 
3« Ladyes and il.nnoyselles did c.arowde and rii g. 

2 . To sing, oiif'. 111 accompaniment to a dance. 
Now usually: To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly poet^ 

e 1369 Chac< fr Dethe ClauncheB^S, I sawe her daunce so 
comely, Carol and sing co swetely 1993 (niwxK L on/. HI. 

30 If she ciuolv upon a songe, Wlian 1 it here, I am ko fed. 

, ,0 Prontp. Pam. 62 Caroolyii, or syngc carow lys \P. 
psalmodto. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Tho 
wouldcst thou Icarne to caroll of love. i6u B- Fletcher 
Pise. Lcl. xi. i. And carol lowd of love, anu loves delight. 
1791 CowPLR iltad xviii. 712 Carollinj^ to it witli a slender 
voice. 1853 Dr. Quincfy Sp. MU. Nun viiL 17 JuvenaPH 
qualific.ition for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
rubljcrs. 

b. ironically. 

1440 J. Shiklev Dethe K. /ames fi8i8) 18 Sirs the spows 
is foundon, wlicrfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght liaf 
carold here. 

O. transf. of the warbling of birds, etc, 

*595 Spenser Epithal. 79 Hark, how the chcerfull birds 
do cnaunt ..And carroll of Loves praise, 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. i. v, Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 
1830 I'f.nnv SON Sea-Pairies, Merrily merrily carol the gales. 
Irons, a. with cognate object. 

1375 Laneham Af/. (18711 60 'J'hcn carrnll I vp a son* 
witnall. 1589 (iREKNK Menaph0n\Pd\>.\ tj To carroll out this 
roundelay. 1718 Prior vtd Hymn Callimachus ' R.) Hover- 
ing swans . . carol sounds harmonious. 1797 Philanthrope 
No. 95 M.'iny a feather'd warbler. . Carrol ci the melodious 
lay- 1859 '1 knnyron Elaine 700 Carolling as he went A 
Irue-love ballad. 

b. To sing of, celebrate in song. 

1834 Milton Comns 849 The shepherds . . Carol her good- 
ness loud in rustic lays. s68r Ciiai.kiiili. Thealma 4 Cl, 

40 Shmherds Swains still Cmivd out her Fame. 1774 Wesim, 
Mag. 11 . 374 The Muse That carrol'd Sir John liilit 
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£JlUP 0 *llktllill 6 * [f. Karolalh in Silesia.] 

A varicly of Allophane, found in rounded balls o? 
a honey-yellow colour at 2 ^bize in Upiier Silesia. 
1858 in Dana Alin. 5o(x 

CftTOlera -oiler (kccTObj). [f. C arols. 4 -kr‘.] 
One who caroJs ; a carol-singer ; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Beberfoku Miseries Hum. Ltje ii. (1826) 99 
‘Sunt et niihi cannina’ .. says the caroller. 185B Miss 
Yungk Cameos (1877) DI. xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 
some .ilms fur the c.'irollcrs. 

t CaTOlet. Obs. rare-~^. [dim. of Carol sb . ; 
see -KT.J A little carol or song. 

*593 Drayton AAf/A. Garl. vii, Repent a carowlel in rime. 

II Carolin (knc r<>lin). [Ger. Karolin, 1 . 1 .. CaroL 
us Charles ] 'Fhe name ol a gold coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wiirtemburg ; the Bava- 
rain carolin was woith 20s. 4*331/. steiiing, that of 
Wiirtemburg 30 j. i* 47 </. 

s8bi in Kelly Cambist, 1847 in M'Culloch Diet. 
Comm. 326. 

Carolina vkxriTl.ii'na). The name (after Charles 
II.) of a Noith American colony, now foiming Iwo 
stales (North C. and South C. ) of the American 
Union ; hence applied to the Sweet i’otato (see 
quot.\ and used in the names of various plants 
and animals, ns Ca/oiina a.th, osprey, whiling ; aKo 
Carolina Allapice, the flowering «hruh ( alycan- 
Ihusjloritius ; Carolina Fink, .Spigrlia Martian- 
diirO, also called Indian Pink, of which the root is 
an .active anthelmintic. See also Cakolim!: a. 2. 

*734 Mortimer Nat. Hiit. Carolina in Phil. Trans, 
XXXVIII. 317 Albutnus Amcruanns, tlic C.'irolira-Wbil- 
ing. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 442/1 Tlic Kwcci poialu wax 
adopted Irom the aburiuincs in all the hnuthcni culonlex, 
and It Ls yet known in inc market as the ‘C’arulina'. 1866 
'J teas. Rot. 203 C.irolina Allspice or Sweet-scented shrub. 

Ca'rolinei sb. [i>ee Gauoiin, Caulin.] A 
name of cimi.s of various countries and of difl'cient 
values ; sometimes « C aiimnk, or Cauoi.tn. 

1333 Kdfn Decades II'. Did. (Aib. ' 195 A rounde plate of 
syluer u.s brode as llic coync caiilt'd a ( oiolyne. 1709 Loud. 
(/(IS. No. 4571/2 Naples A C'.qiiain is to rcni^e live Caro- 
lines a Day. 17x7 Berkiley in Fiascr I.ije (1871) 578 
'I'he I Icrgy of Ischia gel e.u.h ,'i C'.'viohnc a nutss, 1783 W. 

K. Makiyn Geo:. Mag. 11 . 78 {.Sweden) A catolinc, (.Tboiit 
one shilling and two-peme value. Athenxnni Nu, 

lySj. 448/2 The foity golden Carolines witli which the 
Grand-Duke .. repaid the dcdiiation. 

Caroline (kic iJUm), a. [f. Carolus Chailes.] 

1 . 01 or pertaining to C'hailcs: rr/. a. ol Chailes 
the Great (^Charlemagne) ; b. of C harles I. and 11 . 
of England, or their period. 

1651 Ni EDHAM w.Stliien'sAla/eCl. 322Undei the Caroline 
kings 1805 W. Sai'ndhis Alin. Il'at/ts 314 'J he village of 
Carlsbad . . as wtll £ls . the Caroline Waters [named after] 
the emperor Charlts IV. in 1370. 1839 Haiiam H/sf, 

J.it. IV. IV. v. S 22. «34 W-aller has .4 more unirurni elegaiiLe 
.. than ai.y [other] of the Caruliiie cia. 1874 F Hall in 
N. Anivr. Rez>. CXIX. 310 Our Caroline divine.s. T884 
Court iiofT Addison 1. 20 'J'he Caroline dramatists. 

+ 2 . Applied in end of 1 7th c. to a fashion of hat. 
1687 Loud. (.ran. No. 2246/4, 25 binrk Hats, Loniinonly 
called (.'aroline. 1693 No. 3119/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17 wears, .a Caiuhna Hat. 

Caroling, -ollinff (kivroliq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Carol v. + -ino U] 'iTie action of the vb. Caro?.. 

^1300 A". Alts. 1045 At iheu L sle w-as truiiipyng . Carol- 
yng, and turneicyng. ri386 Chaucfr Chan \’em, p/ol. 4 
7 '. 792 Was ne\er. lady hislier in Larulynge. IM3 I.u. 
Berners 7 ' rrr/rr. 1 . CL,\ix. 27(^1 On a Sunday after (T>ncr .. 

Spfnslr 


thcr was great daun.syiig and karolynji'c 15^ 
l/eav. Beauty 265 Caruhngs Of Gods high piaise. a 1834 
CoiEKiDGE Lit. Pent. I. 82 (!..■ ']'he sw'cet carulings of ^is 
you like it. 1833 C. Bhontr /'///('//<' xxiv. (1876) 256. 

Carolina, -oiling, ///. a. That caiols. 

1867 Miss UKAorxiN R. Godivin I. i 5 Carolling music of 
birds. 1880 Atlantu Monthly hept. 329 I'he ringer's carol- 
ing lips are dust. 

Caroli'ngian, a » CAitLoviNOTAN, q.v. 

1881 Athenaum No. 280^3. 86/a The accessories pre.serve 
loii.eihing that is Caiohngian. i88a 3 Sciiaif Kclig. Ln^ 
cyct, ] II i777^GrnameiUs of the Caruhngiaii period. 

Caroli’nian, a. [f. mcd. L. CaroUnus of 
Charles ; and its derivative Carolina.'\ 
a. Belonging to Charles tl.e Great, b. Belonging 
to c ne or both of the Carolinas in U. S. Also sb, 
1847 Setrel Soc. Mid. Ages 321 The Fchin-Geiichtc . . 
named . . Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (a.s was be- 
lieved' instituted by Ch. tries the Great. 1775 Adair Amer. 
Jud. 926 Sharp and cold to a Carolinian. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. .S'. IV xlvii. 228 It became the pride of native 
Carolinians not to accept a seat in [the king’s council]. 

Caroli'tic, u. Anh. Erroneous f. Cobollitic. 

1843-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Carolitic column, one with 
foliated shaft. 

Carolus ikie’rtTli^s). [f. Carolus, Latinized form 
of Kail, Charles.] A goL^ piece struck in the 
reign of Charles ].; originally valued at 20/., but 
afterwards at 23/. The name has been given to 
various other coins bearing ' Carolus * as the name 
of the monarch ; e. g. a Carolus dollar. 

^1687 L ond. Gaz. No. 9258/4 A Boy about 18 years old 
Run away with . .5 Carolus pieces of (iold. 1753 Richard- 
son Grandison (1781) II. xx. 9x6, xio Carolus’s were alho in 
this purse. 1835 Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. 400 Every 
trader had his own strong box. and. .told down the crowns 
and Caroluses on his own counter. 
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CABOK 

Carom, oarrom (ke*r9m). An abbrerlation 
of Cakanbolk, applied to the stroke so called in 
Billiards ; now corrupted to Cavnom 7. 

A. sh. 

>779 ^ HoyUt Garnet hnjir. 960 Which stroke is 
cnileu a Carambole, or for shortness, a Carrom. s 8 a 6 HovU 
impr. 396 A carombole or caroin. 1890 Bohm Handhk. 
Games 519 A canon (formerly carom or caromboU)^ x^Fja 
Mark 'I'wain Ihhoc, Abr. xiL 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of caroms. 

B. vb. {/rafts/, in quots.) 

i860 O. W. Holmes Pro/. Break/. •/. 67 She glanced from 
everv human contact, and ' caromed ' from one relation to 
another. 1883 Harpers Ma^, Mar. 494/9 A single stone 
was made to ' carom 

Caromel, variant of Caramel. 
CaTonvbark. * A synonym of true Angus^ 
tura barP i,Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
i8m Til. Ross ir. liuntboldt's Trav. III. xxv. givs/i*, The 
tmne carried on . . in the Carotiy bark, which is the bene- 
ficial baric of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

t Caroo*n>, oarroo*!!, caroo*me. Ohs, 
[Ktyinol. obscure. Deriv,'ition from Car or F. 
carte has been conjectured; cf. also OF. carron 
paving tile: was the impost oiiginally levied to 
defray pavinj:^ ?J < A licence by the l.ord Mayor of 
London to keep a cart\ VV hailon J.aw Lex. i860). 

1700 Sfinv’s .S'wrz^ (ed. Strj’pe 17^4) II. v. xviii. 38;/! If 
the yearly Rent of 17J. 4// a piece be not paid lo the said 
President and goveniorii, the Caroon. that is, the License of 
such person ho want ini; or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 
nended. iw 6 silky, Carrooa, a Rent received for the 
Privilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London. 
1800 Cviiouhdun Comm. Thames xi. 3^1 I'o regulate and 
cuntiol C'.irruons or uiivilegcd Carts. 1833 1 £. V. Williams 
Plxecutot ^ ^ Adm. I. 531 A caroomc, or a Jicenhe by the 
Mayor of London to keep a cart. 

Caroon ^ (,kfir/rn). [Ltymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares U.caor,d\m.caoran^t'\(i rowan-tree berry; 
but there no connexion.’)] A species of cheny. 
1858 in SiM MONus Dtct Trotie, 

Carosa, var. Kauu.sh, nn African cloak of skins. 
tCarO'BSe. Ohs. Also in 7 carooe. [a. P'. 
carosse ymxvi larr os se^, ad. Jt. larozza.^ augmentative 
of <ar, o ciiaiiot, etc. : cf. the paiallcl Caboche.] 
A carnage, a C'aboche. 

*9® PioHio, tarroicia , .K carocc, a coche, a chariot. 
1608 Cm M’MA.v Byron's 7'rag-. Plajs (1K7.1) 11 . 297 The 
Carosse of the M.inpiis of Rhosny Condui ted him alone to 
th' Arteii.ill. 1657 Coi vil S'upritc. 89 An(l when 

ye travel in caros^cs, Ye will baliite the high. way crosses. 

II CaroteO'lf - 6 * 1 . [possibly ad. Arab. jiV 
trhll, collective of qirttllat, qartiUat ass’s burden, 
.asket, frill I -basket.] ‘ The comineicial name for 
a tierce or cask, in which dried fruit and some 
other commodities are packed, which usually 
averages about 7 cwt.* (^Simmonds Diet, Irade). 

1704 WoHi inr.K Out. Rust, et l/rb., Caroteel of Cloves 
4 to s C. Weight; Ciiiianis 5 to 9 C, ; M.nlt nhout 3 C. 
17JX Baillv, Caroteel^ a iiu.'iiitiiy of s- line Commodities; 
as of Cloves, from 4 lo 5 Hundred Weight. 

Carotio Char^^tik , a. Pathol, and Phys. [.id. 
Gr. KapturiKus stupefying, soporific, f. aapovv to 
stujK'fy. Cf. F. carotiquc.] 

1. a. * Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction ’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.), b. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to stupor or cams ; in a state of earns. 

tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 567 He was thought lo 
be (.arotirU, hut he was not bo; for at Irngtii he .awaked. 
i88t Syd. Soc. Lex.t Carotic s/ct/, profound drowsiness. 

2. =t'AROTiD. {rare.) 

1656 R II loi KY t. Physic 53 The temporal muscle, and 
the Caroiick Arteries. *843 Wilkinson .S-ivedenborg s 
A nim. Kmgd. I ii. 85 The cranial or caiotic blood.. 

Carotid C^ar^rtid), /i.andjA [ad.Gr.ira^cuTtS-fi, 
f. Kupuvv * to plunge into deep sleep, to sluj>efy’, 
because compression of these arteries U said lo 
produce cams or stupor. (Galen.'] 

A. atlj, F.pithet of the two greut arteries, one 
on either side of the neck, which supply blood to 
the head. 

Each of the two primitive carotid arteries afler wards 
divides into two branches, called die csteriial and internal 
resprciivcly. 1667 E. Kinc 111 Phil. 'I runs. II. 450 Which 
made me open the Carotid Aitery. 1804 Aukknktiiy .S'/zr^ 
Obs 193 It had p.assed beneath, and lorn the internal carotid 
artery. 1831 k. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 649 'I’hcy nseend . 
to the upper part of the larynx, where they divide into the 
exterii.d carotid and the intcrn.il carotid aricric.s. 

b. Ik'itaining to or atljoining the carotid arteries ; 
e. g. catotid camilf the tunnel through the temporal 
bone which gives p.as*»nge to the internal carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves {carotid Plexus). 

184a E. W11.SOM Aunt. I 'ade M. a6 Nearer to the apex of 
the bone is a large oval opening, the carotid foramen. 1877 
ItuHNEr L'fir 88 The carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture. .of the cnn.ils in or about the tympanum. 

B. sb. A carotid artery- 

1741 Monro Atiat.[e6. 3* 90 The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotids. x8o6 MeJ. Jml, XV. 477 After the 
incision into the carotid of a horse. 186a Calveri ey Verses 
^ Tr, 46 With vest blood -spotted, and cut carotid, 
t CftrO’tidftli Obs. [f. prcc. + -AL.] -- pirc. 
1664 Power Kxp. Philos. 1. 66 llie caret idol Arteries. 
•737 Bwackem F«rr/Vryti^63' 83 The Blood which is lirought 
to tne Brain by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries. 
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CarotUma «. [f. as pree.-*- 

-EAN. Cf. B'. €arotidien\ — prec. 

Todd Cyel, Anat. II. aSs/s He would exclude 
the Vidiaa nerve, or at least its carotideafi branch. 

Carou*ba (karii'ba). A variant of Cabob (tree), 
followinj? the Arabic form of the word. 

1898 J. H. Newman Callista (1885) sw A few oliv^ and 
caroubM. 1867 Lady HB»EaT Croatf L. ix 933 The so- 
called * Forest 'of Carmel . . with dwarf oak, bay, carouba. 
1884 HarptVs Mag, 809/1 Looking M the carouM-trecs. 
Caroul, obs. form of Carol. 

CarOlUial (kirauzM). [f. Caboubb v. -f-al; 
but the formation may have been aided by the 
misunderstanding of carousel^ and its association 
with Caboube c/.J a fit of carousing, a drinking- 
feast or carouse ; revelry In drinking. 

1765 Sterne Tr, Shandy Vll. xliii. (R.t The swains were 

E reparing for a carousal. 1801 Soui hey Tkataba vi. xxviii, 
ounds of carousal came, and song. 18x4 Bykon Lara 1. 
vii, loin'd the carousals of the ^eat and gay. 187a Yeats 
Tec/m. Hist. Comm. 121 The Germans were celebrated for 
their hospitality, .and their carousals. 

1] Krroneously put for CABtiUBEL q. v. 
t Carou'Sei adv, Obs, Also garauB, oaroun. 
[a. (ier. gar aus^ in gar-aus trinken to diink * all 
out *, to empty the Ixiwl. Cf. All out, the English 
phrase in same sense. In ]6th c. F., Rabelais has 
poire catrous et alius."] In the phrase To drink ^ 
qttaff {pledge one) carouse: i e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1^7 Drant Horace Ep. i. 18 The tiplinge sottes at mid- 
night which to quaffe carowsc do vse. T. H. tr. La 

Primuud. Er. Acad. 115^) 193 Rather than they wil refuse 
to drink carouse. x6oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 
(18741 4j His hostesse pledg'd him not carouse [rtw# house]. 
1609 Holt AND Amm. Marcell. xxvii. i, .Some againe drink- 
ing garaus, 1667 F.. Chamrerlayne St. Ct. Brit. 1. < 1684^ 4cx 

Carouse (k&rau z), sb. Forms : (6 garouse), 
6-7 oorous, cai\r owae, -ouse, 7 oar(r)ou88e, 
oarrouBo, (oaraus, garaua, -ausae, karauaae), 
7-9 oarouz>v, 6- oarouae. [The prcc. adv. in 
phiase to drink carouse, taken for obj. of the \b. : 
cf. F. une larrousscy Sp. carauXy also from Ger. 
'rhe word formerly rimed with house, mouse ; the 
the pronunciation (-auz) appeared first in the vb., 
c 1660 (cf. gra.^s, graze, advice, advise, etc \ and 
subsequently spread to sense 5 of the sb., token as 
a deriv. of tlte vb.] 

1 1 . The action or fashion of * drinking carouse*. 

•559 Mag. 610 (R.) Lyaeus fruitful cup with full 

caruwsc Went round about. 1600 Rowlanoh Lett, Humours 
Hlood vii. <18741 Hniike some braue health vpon the 
Dutch carouse .. Or vLit Shorditch, for a bawdie house. 
161 1 Rich Honest. Age <1844) Introd. 19 I'heir be^t was, I 
drinkc to you, and I pledge yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse. 

t 2 . A cupful drunk *all out*, a full draught of 
liquor, a full bumper lo one’s health, a toast. Ohs. 
hef, 1700 (but usetl by .Scott). 

•594 Dhayion Ideas vii, Quafling Carowses in this costly 
Wine. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr 1. il 977 Qualle carowses to 
our Mistressc health. x6ii Rowland /’c'wr A'warw 11843) 
13, I . . ^ill dniike .*1 healths carouse. x6ix Cotgk., Carons, 
a carousse of drinke. 1617 Morv.son /tin. iii. 11. iii. 86 All 
which garausscs he must drinkc. 1^4 Milton Ploscmt. 
Wks. 1738 II. 14s The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
Carouse to the Queen's Health. 1813 .bcorr Kokeby 1. vii, 
Quoif the full caroure. 

3 . A d) inking Innit ; a carousal ; carousing. 

1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-I.at. 228 Bassus at the 
Thracian carowse. 1713 Rope udyss. 1. 480 The early feast 
and late carouse. 1833 Hr. Mahtinlau Matich. strike i. 8 
To go lo the .Spre.'id-cai;lc and have a carouse. 1851 LoNi.p. 
Cold, /.eg.. Refectory ad fin.. What means thU revel and 
carouse ? 

Carouse (karauz), V. Forms: 6 karoua, 
garouae, carous, 6 7 oarrouae, car(r;owBe, 7 
garouaso, oarrowzo, -ouze, 7-8 oarowze, -ouze, 
6- oarouae. [f. Caruusk : cf. F. carousser 
* to quaff, swill, carouse it * (Cotgr.).] 

1 . intr. To drink * all out’, drinlc freely and 
re|jeatedly. So to carouse it. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. xiv, 1 that in tune nnd out of 
time, karotist it without measure Kalkk.h Discov. 

Guiana (18^8) 64 Some .g.-irouscd ofhis wine till they were 
reasonable pleas.ant. 1601 Hni 1 and Pliny 1 1. 349 To qiiade 
and carouse again vpon it more lustily 16^ Bi.ount Glos^ 
sogr.. Carouse . .X.c> drink all out. 17J7 A. Hamilton Nero 
Alt'. E. Ind. 1. XV. 173 To proi'ure Wine and carouze with 
him, hich they did, and he cot beastly dnink. 1779 John- 
son /.. P,, Thomson Wks. IV, 167 T homson . . carousing 
with lord Hertford and his Irieiids. 18^ Poi ijOck Course 
T. IV, Drinking fnmi the well of life. And yet carousing 
in (he cup of death, 1875 B. Taylor Eaust 1. vi. loa. 

b. To drink a bumper to ;Rny one), to drink 
health or success to. 

1^3 SruDDES Anat. Abus. i. 107 Swilling, gulling 
and carowBing from one to another.^ 1394 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 
11. i.92, I carouse 10 Prisius,and brinen ^u mas Sperantius. 
1604 Shark. Ham. v ii. 300 (and Qo.t The Queene Carowses 
[rst Qo. drinkesl lo thy fortune Hamlet. 

t 2 . Irons. To drink off or up, to drain, to quaff, 
to swill ; to drink (a health). Obs. 

1580 Lvlv Eupkues (Arb.) 43a The Glassea wher-in you 
carouse your wine. 1604 Shaks. Oik. 11. iii. 55 Roderigo . . 
To Desdemona hath to night Carrowa'd Potations, pottle- 
deepe. 1817 Morvson Itus, iii. i6r Some Gentlewomen 


were so flea In this exeease, ss they would. .gzrouMe health 
after health with men. 1^ Tsvon Way 4a Hoaith s68 To 
CajTDuce strong Drink, Brandy, Wina ^ 1748 Youno A'/. 
Th. v. 545 Egypt's wanton queen. Carousing gems. 

b.J&. 

Hacvey PL Pore, 93 Corrouse vp your owne 

a uorrek in the cup. 1643 Quarlu Sol. Bocamt 1. eo Why 
oe we thus . . carouse full Bowles Of boyling anguish I 
1660 W. Sbckbr Nonsuch Prof zt If the Cup be lawful we 
must not carouse it. 

Carowel (kanvze l). Alio 9 carrousel, [a. 
F. carrousel, ad. It. caroselU, garosello *a kind 
of joust or feat on horseback *. idttrd lakes It. 
earosello or garosello as dim. of goroso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, f. gura quarrel, strife; but this is 
doubtful, and pouibly the etymological form was 
earrosello, from carro chariot.)] 

'A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadrilles) distinguished by their 
liveries and dresses, engaged in various {>lay8 and 
exercises ; to this were often added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments * (littr^). 

1690 Marvell Death Ld. Hastings, Before the Crysul 
Palace where he dwells The Armed Angeb bold their 
Caruuselt 1686 Land. Gat No. 9117/4 A great carouiel b 
preparing here [Paris] amnst EB.ster. 1697 Dryden Virg, 
dEHeiti V. ti8o6t 1 1 1 . 131 I'hiii Game, these Carousels As^ 
nius taught. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1769) I. vii. sc. 414 The 
carousel, the cxpcnce of which amounted to seventy thou- 
sand crowns. i8m Jambs Louis XJV, 111 . t^ Those 
carousels and mock-fights. i86g Camlyi.e Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xvf. vi 187 Carrousel . is, in lact, a kind of superb be* 
tailored running at the ring. 

H Many writers employing the word historically, 
hat'C erroneously identined it with carousal. 

1709 Stfele Tatler No. 33 p 10 A CarouNal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the find Quality . . ran for the Prize. iTte 
Hume Hist. Eng, 118061 IV. 1 . 25 His fine taste in dress, 
festivaln, and carousals. • 774 T. W AKTON Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(18401 11 . 98 A royal carousal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1813 Lincard Hist. Eug.yi. 23 
The young king loitered for weeks at Calaia spending hb 
time ill carousals and entertainments. sBgB Planch^ 
D' Aulnoy's Fairy T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
caroii<<als, and a thousand other things. 

CaroUfler (kamu /dJ). One who carouses. 

•598 Rali-igh Dtscoff, Guiana <1848) 64 The greatest 
gaiousers and drunkards of the world. R. Barcklev 

Eelic. Man 1. (1603) 94 Ctirowsers that will match Nero. 
173a Lu. Lankdownb To Garth iR.) 7 be bold corouser and 
advent'rous dame. 1849 W. Irmng Mahomed viiL (1853) 
97 The noise brought the carousers from their tents. 

CaroUAing (kiruu-ziq), vhl. sb. The action of 
the verb Carouse. Often aftrib. 

1583 Stanyhukst AEneis iii (Arb.) 61 They kept a rayrry 
carousing. 159a Na.sme P.Penilesse (ed. t) 92 b, Duwne to 
y*' bottome of his carrowsing cups. 1617 Morvson I tin, 
III. 11. 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor. 1630 Mubdemt Pill Formaluy 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls. 2736 Nucbnt Gr. Tour, 
Germ. II. 908 At Vienna, Their chief diversion is feasting 
and carousing. 1661 Ramsay Remim. iii. 69. 

CaroU’sing, ///. a. I'hat carousea. Hence 
Carou'slngly adtK 

1603 Florio Montaigne il ii. (1634) 186 Our carowsing 
tosput Gcrmim souldiers. 1704 Kowb Ulysses 11. L 955 
'I'hese Caioudng Lovers. s8^ Craig, 1873 

Myers Poems 58. 

Carowaye, -weie, obs. ff. Caraway. 

Carowl, carowBe, obs. f. Carol, Carouse. 
Caroygne, -oyne, obs. fT. Carrion. 

Carp (kLip), sb.^ Also 5'>7 oarpe. PI. osorp, 
fomuny carps, [a. OF. carpe (Sp. carpa ) late 
L. carpa ( Hrachet utes Cassit^onis <1575 * destiiiet 
carpam Danubius’). The same name (modified 
in termination, etc.) npj^rs in Romanic, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic : cf. csp. OIIG. charpho, 
MLG. karj>€ masc. pointing to a possible \\ Ger. 
*karpo. Hut the original source is unknown.] 

1 . A freshwater fish, Cyprinus carpio, the tyjic of 
the family Cyprinidr ; introduced into hinglaud as 
early as the 1 4th c., and commonly bred in ponds. 

irx440 Promp. Part*. 62 Carpe, fy^che, carpus. 141^ 
Mann. Jjr Househ. E^p. 561 My maMer puttc into the said 
ponde, in grei carpes, x\j. R. Scot Disc. IVihhcr, 

XIII. X. 24B A bone taken out ot a carps head, stanriicth 
blond. 1653 Walton AngU r \. ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers *. a stately, a good, and a very xubilc fish. 1718 
Lady M. W. Muntagcr Lett. liv. II. 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, luiid lo be, some of them, eighty years 
of age. 1770 WifiTh .Seibome xl. Z03 In this water are many 
carps. 1^ Badham Halirut. 957 That singular fiesby 
palate which is popubrly but incoirectly known all oyer the 
world as ca^'s tongue. 1867 F. Francis Angling iiL 
(1880) 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds. 

2 . Applied to other species of the genus Cyprinus, 
or family Cyprinidte, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Kish, the Pnissian or Crucian Carp {C. 
gibelto), the Norwegian Carp (Seatpttna norve^ 
gica), and others. 

1786 White Selhomt xcvui. Gold and silver fishes . . Lin- 
nxiis ranks . . under the genus of cyprinus or ci^. s|k7 
Carpenter Zool, | 567 The Cyprintaee or Carptril^ 1883 
E'isheries Exkib, Cectal. (ed. 41 107 Collection of Stuflfed .. 
Carp, Crucian Carp, Gold Carp. 

3 . Comb, 

1678 1706 Philuk, Carp-stone, a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. 
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+ Oarp, sh!^ Obs, rare. [f. Carp vX] 
a. Discoune. b. Power of speech. 0. Carping 
speech, cavil (with play on Carp sb.^). 

€ i3aS A'. A Hit. I*. A. 889 In Munande notes a gentyl 
car|ie. /bid. B. aj Kry»t kydde hit hymself in a carp ones. 
ibid. B. 1337 pat ne ful claiiiy bi-cuv-er his carp bi pe laste. 
i6i8Mynshul A'iJ. Pruon istKp. Dcd. i, Carpes haue bin 

i ^ood clieup this Lent, for 1 haue had more than 1 desired 
or nothing 

II Associated with CAiiit. 

UnALf., etc. Erasm. Par, Mark viiL 57 a, Their vayne 
andtiuperfluous carpe and care. 

Cai^ (k^p)> ^ ^ Also 4 karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
oarpe. [Senses i -3, chieHy ia not them poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. karpa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
api>car to be derived from, or influenced by, L. 
carph’e to pluck, to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 
f 1 . intr. To speak, talk. Obs. 
a ia4o WahuHge m Coti. Horn, 38? Carpe toward ihesu 
and scje ^ise wordcs. a 1300 Cursor Af. App. Rosurroct. 388 
Ala hai come narre \fe castclle, to-geder carpand. ^1400 
Dtstr. Proy 839 The Kyng ban full curtesly karpea agayne. 
1430 Siege Rouen 1235 in Anhetol. XXfi. 381 Vnnethe 
tliay myit breihe or carpe. 1470 Harding Chron. Proem, x. 
Lconell . . that wedded . . The erles daughter of Vister, aa 
man do Karpe. 1570 Levins Mnnip, 33A To carpe^ talke, 
coil^ui^ confahularu 'ruRBERV. B'k. Falconpe Epil. 

Aa ig, To carpe it 6ne with those that haue no {^uile. 
t b. To discourse cf^ in speech or writing. Obs. 
1350 Will. Pal^me 216 pe kowherdes bestes i Citrped of 
bi-tore. 13M Langl. P. Pi. C. xxii. 199 Thus conscience of 
crist and ofhe croys carpede. ^14x5 Wyntoun tron. in. 
Prol. 36 (Jam.) Of thame .. Carpe we hot l.tyl. 01605 
MoNrcoMERiE Ftyting 575 Of his conditions Co carp for a 
wlule. 

1 2 . /ratts. To speak, utter, say, tell. Obs. 

1350 if ///. Paleme 503 To karp he sohe. 1393 Gower 
Con/. 111 . 335 To carpe Proverljcs and demaundes shgh. 
c 1400 Destr. J'roy 4610 When Calcas his cuunsell had carpit 
to the end. 1515 Sc. tietd 73 in Furinv. Percy Folio 1 . 
316 Our Knight lull [of] courage carpeth these words. 

t 3 . intr. Tu sing or recite (as a minstrel) ; to 
sing (as a bird). Obs. 

c 1435 I'homas 0/ Rrccld. 313 ‘To harpe or carpe, whare- 
so hou gose, 'Phomas, |>ou sail hafe ^e chose sothcly ' ; And 
he saide 'harpynge kepe I none, For tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye*. 1515 Barclay Fgloges iv. <1570) Civ/a In 
ditie or balade for to carpe. a 15x8 Idkelion A^st. 
comely Coysi, tj In his gamut carp he can. e 1570 Tiiynnb 
Pride 4 Lo^ol, (1841) 8 Many was the bird did sweetly carpe 
Among the thornes. 180a Lochmaben f/arprtwx. in .Scott 
Afinstr. Sco/f. Bord, (i86(^ 94 Then aye he harped, and aye 
he carped Till a’ the lordlings footed the floor. 

t 4 . Vihtpferaiiveiy '. To talk much, to prate, 
chatter. Cf. Carper, Obs. 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B. x. 69 Clerkes. .carpen ofgotl faste. 
and haue fhimi moche m he moulhe. a s^i8 Skelion Col. 
Cloute 549 Some . . Clatter & carpe Of that heresy. 1^30 
Palsom. 476/1, 1 carpe (Lydgate>, Je car^uet/e . .This u a 
farre northen verbe. Praise Maistr. Ryce in TotteCs 

Afisc. (Arb.) aoa Came Ciiriousness and carped out of frame. 

6 . spec. To talk querulously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

{Certain examples of this before the i6th c. are wanting ; 
the early cnies may have merely the sense of 1 with con- 
textual colouring. Cf. Carper.) 

(1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 286 Abasshed To blame vow or 
to greve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, Ne calle yow 
dumbe houndes. 1401 Pol, Poems{\^^fp 11 . 77 Thou carpist 
also of oure coveitise, and sparist tlie solhe. 15x5 Bakcijiy 
Egloges 1 . 11570) Ai, Some in Sntyrrs against vices dare 
carpe.] xKsA Soul John~Nobody in Strype ( (1694) 

Ap|>. 139 They will currishly carp. X56X T. Norton Cai- 
vims Inst, I. xiii. (1634) 49 Servelto carpeth, that G<xl did 
beare the^rson of an Angell. 1655 Diggkn CompL Am- 
buss. 377 I'he King .. carpeth upon the marriage, a x6jy 
Barrow Serm. Malice 0/ Sotr.. In carping and harshly cen- 
suring . . their neighbours. 1785 Burns imi Ep. Lapraik. 
Ne’er grudge an’ carp, Tho* fortune use you hard an' sharp. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shake. Char xv. 386 The bulk of 
•ociety did not assemble to carp and to caviL 

b. Const, at. 

1586 Thynne Contn. Holinshed Pref, Ctirioiislie carping 1 
at my barrennes in writing. 1794 Hurkr Corr IV. 335 
I'hat faction and malice may nut be able to carp at it. 
1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Kss. 307 We will not 
carp at this great writer. 

1 6 . trans. "J o fiud fault with, reprehend, take 
exception to. Obs. 

1550 Crammer Sacrament too a, Whiche my salyng dluers 
ignorant persones . , did carpe and rcprcheiide. 158a N. 

T. (Rhem.) Luke viL marg.. The Pharisees did alwaies 
carpe Christ. 1598GRENKWEY Tacitus Ann. v. ii (163a) 117 
Couertly carping the Consult Fuflus. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 330 Carping whatsoever hath been done or said 
heretofore. x6^ K. Barclay Apol. Quakers ill | vlL 87 
Our Adversaries shall have nothing from thence Co carp. 

1 7 . intr. (?) To censure ; to judge, discriminate. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) si Any one that 
knoweth how to carpe, Will scarcely iudge us both one 
pountrey borne. 

t 8. (?) To contend, fight. Ohs. rare. 

1535 Stswart Crvn. Scot. L 606 With brandis bricht that 
■cherand wer and scharp So cruellie togidder did tha carp. 

11 Associated with Cark, q. v. 
e 1465 Chet^ Chare 11. 135 Tivydale may carpe off care. 
I5as^ World 4 Child in Hast. Dodsley 1 . 067 Ever he is 
carping of care. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 49 Poor 
drudge! ng. .Priests that carp and moyl all day long. 170a 
Eng. Theophmst. 31a Carping for the unprofiuble goods of 
this world. 


OwPf v.^ r? ad. L. carppre to pluck, card.] 
(See quot.) Hence Ckurpox, Oaxplaff vbl. sb. 

S835 USB PhiUs. Mant^. aoa Ike business to which chib 
dren are first put in this ousiness is carping : that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who hts them into 
the rods and handles for dressing the cloth. The little 
carpers sit at this easy work. 

tCai^a'OiOTlS, Obs. rare-^. [f. Lat. car- 
pfrCy taken in sense of £og. Carp : Viftti loqudeious, 
rapacious^ etc. : sec -aoioub.] Given to carping. 

>574 R* Scot Hop Card. (15781 63 Corrupt and nastye 
Judges, .carpacious Controllers, and. .impudent Scoffers. 

Carpal (kfijp&t), a. Anat. [ad. mod.L. car- 
pdlist f. carpus wrist.] Of or pertaining to tite 
carpus or wrist. 

1743 Sevan in Phil. Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy- 
lossess formed in the small Joints, viz. carpal and meta- 
carp.il Bones. 1840 G. Kllis Anat. ^ I'he posterior 
carpal artery is very small. 1800 A/ed. Jml. IV. 416 The 
articulation Mtweeii the carpal and metacarpal liones. 1856 
Yakrrli. Htsl. Birds 1 . 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing. 

b. sb. pL — Carpal bones. 

1855 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth isThe row of short bones joined 
with these are the * carp.sls *. 

Garpar, -are, obs. f . Carper. 

Carpel (ka-jpeh. Eat. [mod. f. Gr. tcnpir-lt 
fruit, on typo of mod.L dim. '^carpclium ; see -el, 
and cf. F. catpelle.'] One of the divisions or cells 
of a compound pistil or fruit ; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

[1817 Dunal Alonogr. Jes Anonacies 13 11 serait utile et 
commode d’avoir un mot parliculier pour expnmer dans un 
fiuit multiple, le fruit particl resultant de chaque ovaire 
fccondo ct developpc ; jc propose ici ceUii de carpelle. car- 
pellum.] 1835 LiNiJtKY Jnhod. Bot. 11848) I. 37a Carpels 
are mudified le.ives. 1869 Gray Bot. 9 547 It is\otiveiiient 
to have a name which bhall designate a .single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct simple pistil, or as an ele- 
ment of a compound pistil. 1‘or this purpose the n.3me of 
Carpel has been devised. 1881 G. Allen in Knowledge 
No 4. 65 A little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruiticts. 

t Carpell. Ohs. rare^ *. 

1593 Feelk Edw. I (1839) 15s ‘God save her crare, & 
give our young prince [Fdw. 11] a carpcll in tlicir kind.’ 

Carpallary (ka-Jiielaii), a. Bot. [f. Carpel; 
sec* -ARY, and cf. F. cnrpellaire.\ Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a carped. 

1830 Lindlky Nat. Sp'st. Bot. 2x6 Tlie two carpcllary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed. 1835 — Introd. Bot. 
^1848) I. 373 The carpcllary theory of structure. 

i* Carpencloth., carpyncloth. Obs. [Cf. 
carpent obs. f. Carpet.] Probably carpet cloth ; 
table-cloth or bed-covering of carpet. 

•577 4 " A". C. (18351 1 . 414, Bcddinge, iij car- 

penclothes of taupestarye iiij/. xs. — iiij grene carpynclothes. 

tCarpenel. Obs. Some kind of fabric; ? — 

Carpmeal. 

1^3 Act 14 4 15 Hen. Vill^ xi. Clothes called carpcncl 
whites, commonly made for lining of hoscii. 

Carpent (ka-jpent), V. fare. [ad. med. L. 
carpenl-dre to cut or make as a carpenter ; cf. F. 
charpenter^ in the senses here given.] trans. To 
make as a carpenter ; Jig, to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. Hence Cb rpentod ppl. a. 

1633 Favins Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 3 41 Extended upon the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Oaicc. 1876 'i*. Sinclair 
Mount 75 With carpented * Columlnads uiifurtiinately he 
[Poe] condemned poetry not founded at all on the tour dc 
force plan of little ambitious prosaic spiiits. 

Carpent(.e, obs. (erroneous) f. Carpet. 
t Ca*rp63itage. Obs. [f. Cabfent + -aoe.] 
Carpenter’s work, carpentry. 

1660 Hexham Dutch Diet., Barckoener, a certaine Bcame 
of carpenuge. 

Carpentarle, -ary, obs. f. Carpentry. 
t Carpentariea. Obs. perh. pi. of carpentarie, 
•aty, as a variant form of Carpenter ; perh. for 
carpentaris, pi. of form carpentar : see -ar 
i486 Dk. St Albans^ Her. fj b, Carpentaries and mukeris 
of bowses. 

Carpenter (ka-jpentaj), sb. Forms: 3 car- 
penter, (4 corpunter, 5 -pentour, -pynter, 

6 -pintor, ( 5 V.) oharpenteir). [a. AngloFr. car- 
penter^ ONF. carpentier (F. charpentier — Pr. 
carpentier^ Sp. carpentero^ It. carpentiero'W—XfA.o 
L. carpentdri-us originally * carriage-maker ’, f. 
carpent-um two-wheelcd chariot, wagon. 

L. carpent-um was ajm. a. OCclt. *carpentom^ whence 
(Ilr. carpatt mod. Ir. & Gael, carbad carriage, chariot, 
litter, bier ; ^rub. related to OCclt. *carr-om : see Car. 
Isidore xix. xix. x says ‘ Lignarius generaliter li^ni opifex 
appellatur. C^^entarius speciale nomcn esL (Jarpentum 
enim solum facitj 

1 . ' An artificer in wood ' (J.) ; as distinguished 
from a joiner, cabinet-maker, etc., one who does 
the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, Mips, etc. 

^• 3*5 Coerde L. 5934 My fadyr n’as mason, ne carpen- 
tcre. 1387 Trevisa tiigden tKolls) 11 . 367 Of Dedalus >0 
caipuntcr. a 1400 Leg. Ko0d(i^^\) 30 pat holi tre was fairest 
ko. carpenters it let[e] odoun. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1597 
Carpentoura, ootelers, coucheours fyn. 1495 Act it jfen. 
Vlf^ xxii. 1 1 A maistcr Ship Carpenter. . havyng men undre 
hym. 1548 Compl. Scot, zo Ane merchant, ane cordinar, 


charpenteir. 1564 Bullbvn Dialogue (1886) 8 Suche Car- 
penter, kuche chips. 1567 Drant Horace Ep. xiv, I'he 
c.irpintordothe grudge. 1611 Biblr Mark vi. 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1665-9 Boyle Oecas. 
Re/i. ^1675) 376 Like the CarMnters that toy I'd to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
1835 Miss Mitforo in L'Estrange L\/e HI. lii. 31 Captain 
Gore is. a capital working carpenter, Ruskin Stones 

Fen. (1874) I. App. 381 The trade which of sll manual trades 
has been most honoured ; be for once a carpeuter. 

2 . Jig. ct. * builder y constructor.* 
xm Langi. P. PL B. x. 410 Carpenters vnder criste holy 
kirke to make. 1597 2nd Pt. Return fr. Femass. iv. ii. 
1733 The chiefe Carpenter of Sonets, 
b. Naut. * Alt ofliLer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
h' r appurtenances * (Sinyih Sailor's Word-bk.). 
Hence carpenter's crew, mate, yeoman, etc. 

x6a7 Caff. Smith Seaman’s Gram. viii. 35 The Carpenter 
and nis Mate. 1708 Royal Pr oil. 20 May in Lona. Gas. 
N o. 4440/1 Trumpctei s. Quarter-tjunners, Carpenters Crews. 
1753 Chambers Cycl Supp. s.v., 'I'he caipenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to command on necessary 
occa.sions. x8» Marrvat P. Simple xvii, The captain., 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4 . Shoit for carpenter-ant, carpenter-bee, etc. 

.M, Knenoledge n July ao/i [One species of tree-ants] 
bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of a hich . . 
they are designated Carpenters. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as caipenter Jashion, -shop, 
-theory. In possessive cas*, Irequ^ntly designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenters axe, chisel clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4) ; 
carpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, Xylocopa, 
the females of which excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; toarpenter- 
grosfl, common Yarrow, Achillea Miilejolium ; 
carpenter's herb, common Self-heal, Brunella 
vulgaris ; erroneously, bugle and yarrow ; car- 
penter’s measuro, tonnnge as measined by the 
cubic foot ; carpenter’s or oarpenter-soone 
{^I'heat.), a. a scene introduced on the ft out of the 
stage to give the stage- carpenters lime to arrange 
coinplicaied .scenery behind Jor the next act ; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 
where the stage carpenters are at work. 

1844 Penny C yi.L XxlII. 635/1 'i lie \^ings of the. .•car- 
pcntcr-l.ee* are mo*it iicqueiitly bl.Trk, with’a fii.e purple or 
violet glos*. 1857 Seams A than. xii. 11B581 103 'I lie idea of 
the universe as a building which . (Jod put up *c.irpcnter- 
fashion. xipBS Ct. i/erball ilh it ten & H.) In .some places' 
is called *(Jarpcntcr-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xr. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prutiell, ‘^Cariientcrs herbe, Selfc hcale & Hooke heale. x6xz 
CorCK., l/etbe au charpentier. Carpenters-hcarhe, Sickle- 
wortc, Hooke-hcalc, Selfe-heale. 1737 O/ell Rabetnis \i^7) 
II. 119 He .should go search for some iiullefoil, commonly 
called the carpenter’* herb. i86x Miss Pratt k/owet. Pt. IV. 
176. }T^Phii (. Trans. LVIII. 312 Secured in a tube from 
the wind, in the manner of ‘‘caipenter* level*. 1756 in Picton 
L’pool Munic. Roc. (18861 H. 147 A bounty of ten shillings 
a ton. .of ‘‘Caipcntcr’s me.viirc. x86o Lornhill Atag. Dec. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a •rarpenter's scene) when your pl.ay icquircs a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it. 1864 A thenseum 
No. 1928, 506/3 Carpeiilcr-st'cncs. 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. 
II 1/3 A Carpenter’s Scene is generally a flat in the first 
rooves consisting of some murky picture or other. x88a 
'reeman in Longir. Alag. I. 88 ‘ Barber-shop’, ‘ "carpeiiler- 
.shop'. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ix. 5 13 A Joyners 
Rule, .and a *(Jarpeiiters Square. x863 H. Sprncrk First 
Prine. 1. v. § 33 11875) xao He declines to accept the •car- 
penter theory of creation as the most worthy. 

Ca'rpenter, v. [f. prec.l 
intr. To do carpenter’s woik. trans. To make 
by caipentry; to do carjienter's work; to put 
together mechanically. 

c'x8x5 Jane Austen J’ersuas. (1833) I. xi. 301 He drev/, 
he varnished, he carpentered. x86x .Vrz/. Ret\ 7 Dec. 58a 
The man who ploughs or carpenters scc.s a satisfactory fruit 
of his labours. 

Hence Oarpentered ppl. a.. Ca rpentering 
vbl, sb. (also attrib.). 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iii. (D.)The Salle dcs Menus 
is all new carf>cntered. 1838 Dickens O. Twist liii, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. .the carpenter- 
ing business. 1844 W. G. WiLia in Pall Mall G. 28 July 
4/t A playwright may take a month.. and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last. 1884 Black yud.Shaks. xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering. 

Carpentership. [see -rhif.] The art or 
occupation of a carpenter ; Ji^. workmanship. 

A Witiials 30 Carpentcrship, archilectura. 1885 
o. Ma^. J uly 98/a One man gave up hi* carpentcrship. 

Carpentry (kaipentri). Also 4 oarpentarie. 
[a. ONF. carpenterie’^Y.tharpenterie (<=rr. Car- 
pentaria, Sp. carpinteria) L. Carpentaria (sc. 
Jabrica) carriage-maker's workshop: cf. -ry.] 

1 . The trade or art of a carpenter ; the art of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 17S ’Tooles of carpentrie. 138a 
Wyclif Ex. XXXV. 33 Werkis of carpentarye. 1^3 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. 1 . cxx. 144 Two connyng men maisters in car- 
pentre, 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 72 Carpentarie. .dealeth 
with wocxl. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exert. (1703) 1 17 It had been 
more proper for me in these Exercises to have Introduced 
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Carpentry before Joinery. i8^ Embmov Naiurt, S/iHt, 
Wka. ibohn> 11 . 166 Idealiim i« a hypoiheKia to account for 
nature by other principlei than thone of camntiy and 
chemistry. 1873 Roorkbb Ctvil En^eer. 1. iii. §941 
Carpentry i* the art of combining piecee of Timber for die 
support of Any considerable weight or pressure. 

2 . Timber-work constructed by the carpenter; 
'an assemblage of pieces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as are the 
pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc.’ (Gwilt). 

>585 F^rdU Factofts 1. iv. 46 I'he chiefe citic. .stondcth 
not by building of masonrie, & carpentrie as ours. s6i6 
Markham Countr, Farm 333 Pome vp with carpentrie or 
frames of timber, 1770 Franklin Lttt, Wks. 1840 VI. 335 
The carpentry of the roof. . is sheeted or covered with deals. 
1865CAMLYLK Fr§dk. Gt. viL iii. Solid well-paiutcd carpentry. 

a. attrib. 

1750 Ueawks Lex Mercat. (175a) 83a Carpentry Wood . . 
brought here from I^wcr Saxony. 1796 Morsb Antir, 
Geog. 1 . 54a The inward carpentry* work. 

Carper ^ ^ka-jpaj). [f. Caup v. + -er i.] One 
who caips. +a. A talker, prattler. Obs. b. A 
fault-tinder, a caviller, a captious critic. 

ri440 Promp. Parv. 69 /abulator^ garulaior. 

1547 Kecokdb yudic. Ur. A ii b. The besyc brabling of 
cui youse carpers. 1579 t^ossow Sirfi. Abtw (1841 ) 36 livery 
Duns will bee a carper. 1581 J. Bell Haddofre A/tsit>. 
ihor. 501 A earner of otlier mens f.iultes. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz Surg. Ep. Ded. 9 He will meet with very m.any 
Carpers and Cavilcrs. s666 J. Smith Old Age 51 

That Mud.ioious c.irpcr at the works of God. id68 Brown* 
INC Ring 1007 Carpers abound in this misjudging 

world. 

Carper 2. One who prepares teasels : see 
Cakfz;.- 

t Carpese. Obs. tare-^, [a. 16th c. F. car pose, 
ad. i.. carpasum, a. Gr. K(ipnaaov.'\ A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by ancient authors. 

1598 Sylvlstkr Pu Bar/rts ii. i in. ifii The stifning 
Cariicse, tli’ eyes — foe Hemlock stinking. [z6ii Cotgr., 
Carpase. J 

Carpet (ka jpet), sb. Albo 4 karpetd, (6aar- 
ponte ;, 5-6 oarpette, -py te, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 carpi t. [MK cat pete y varying with carpette^ 
and in J6ih c. carpy/e: from F. or med.L., and 
this from It. Oh. had larpite (13th c.), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod, F. carpate rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. fiom ling.). Med.L. had carptfa, 
catpetUy evplaincd hy Carpcntier in Du Cange as 
* a kind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth’; also catpefta. hlorio has It, 
carpetta ‘ a carpet for a table’ ; mod. Ital. diets. 
carpita a coarse carpet ; J.a Crusca says ‘a coarse 
hanging foi a table, made of rough woollen mate- 
rials, and of patches, of motley colours 
Carpittx i.s etyinulugically identical with F. cA<ir//V (Pic. 
carptey f.aliiii 7 C (1 carpia 1 jili c 1 ‘lint tfor surgical purposes) 
procured by ihc unravelling of old linen,' the pa. pnle. I'cm. 
of (^F. cJuirptr to card wool, to unravel cloth & reduce it to 
threads, to tear to .shreds, corresp. to It. airpirey pa. pplc. 
carpitOy representing (with chariRe of conjuj;ationt L. c/«r- 
pire to card, pick, pluck, le.ir, pull in pitce.s. 'I he name 
carpita ni.ay have been oiigiii'iDy given to u fabric foiined 
of unravelled cloth, or of .shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants c/rr/c/ti, larpctta also occur 111 later med.L., 
doiihtlcNS from Italian larpcttay which a.ssunics the form of 
a diminutive.} 

I. As a simple sb. 

^ In med.I^t. use, * A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
A garment of ihiii cloth’. Caipenticr cilc>, inter aliUy 
1S91 Carmelite Rule, Hahcar unusquisque fratcr un.’im 
Car]>itam, qnod cst nosira: Kcligiunis hignum, non de peiiis 
consul. on sed cuntextain (a carpet which is ll>c distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed loqcther of pieces (or patches) 
but woven togcihci J. 199.4 II nain rarpitam dc punno serico 
velluto fa c.irpet of silk velvet i loth]. 

tl. A thick fabiic, commonly of wool, used to 
cover tables, beds, etc. ; a table-cloth. Obs. 

1345 .SocrisCs Roll I.Uh/ieid Cathed. KPerbysh. Arckxol. 
Trauit.s 9 Item iinus paniuis qui vocatur Kaipele. 1434 in 
Rogers Agric. 4 Ptue$ IV. 577. 15x3 Rk. Keruynge in 

Btihees Rk. -.iS 3 Laye caruentes about the bedde. 1517 Inv. 
Sir 11 . Guild/ oryf s Goofh iM.S. , A carpet of grenc cloth for 
a lytdi foulding tabic. X563 Foxi: >4 . 4 il/. an. is55 0cl.,Tlie 
carpet or cloth, which lay upon the table whereat M. Ridley 
sioixl, was reiiioucd. i^a Fn ifr J/oty 4 Pro/, Si. iv. x. 
387 A CommuTiiori'table will not catch cold with wanting a 
rich carpet. 170a I.oiuL Gaz. No. 3>i.si/4 One green Cloth 
Carpet, with a .sm.all Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table. 1797 51 Ciiamui rs Cyil.y Carpoty a sort of covering 
. . to be spread on a table, trunk, an cstrade, or even a 
passage, or floor. 1798 Nkwion Chronol. Amendedy To 
udoin their beds and tables with nrli furniture and carpets. 

b. On the carpet (i. e. of the council table) : 
under consideration or discussion, [cf. F. sur le 
tapis. "y 

1796 Wodrow Carr. (1843' III. 255 The great cry made for 
the people’s powers in election, .which is the caxe now upon 
the carpet, a 1734 North LR/es Pref. 91 These three 
brothers, who-se lives are upon the carpet before me. 1773 
K. Gravi-h .spirit. Qutx, x. xi. (D.i He. contrived to bring 
another subject upon the Carpet. 1800 Wkems ICashingtoH 
xii. (x^7> 187 A question of iinf^ortance being on the carpet. 
s8m Moi'Ley Dutch Rep. iv. iii. <x8^' 604. 

27 A simiUr fabric, generally worked in a pattern 
of divers colours, used to spread on a door or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling on, or 
(now usually) to cover a door, or stair. Also the 
materia], as in ' a piece of carpet *, 


1438-80 Lib. de Amii^, Ltggb. ccvl, Dooa vestos vocatas 
Carpette siemeiulas corani Tontein eocletiae. 14. . MS. 
Addii, 6113 f. 106a in Deuu AnkiL 111 . 107. lU chambros 
of pleaaaunce .. all the flourca covered with oupettei. 
1513 Mors Rich, lit (i 6 ai| 439 On a carpit in a Ladies 
chamber. 1548 Hall Edw. IVy 934 (R.) A prelate, more 
mete for a Myes carpet, than for an ecclesiaBticall pulpet 
>580 Barbt AIp, C 244 A carpet of Turky, Pelymeia 
Phrygia. i68o Drvdbm Mae FL 91 No Persian carpets 
i^ead th* imperial way. lyss Auoison Speet. Na 989 P 9 
The Dervise. .laid down his Wallet, and spread bis Carpet 
after the Manner of the Eastern Nations. i8m tr. Lamar- 
tineas Trav, East 155/1 [In) the mosques . . 1 found a small 
number of Turks, seated cross-legged, or kneeling on the 
carpets. 1861 Flor. Nigiitincalb Bursing 61 A dirty 
carpet . . infects the [sick] room. 

b. Being, at first, chiefly a luxury of a lady’t 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury and effe- 
minacy (see esp. 6) ; also of the chamber, drawing 
room, or court, as opposed to the camp or field. 

1581 Stywaro Mari. Discip. To Rdr. 9 Whereby we maie 
not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
1630 Naunton Fraftn. Reg. lArb.) 39 For the times began 
to be quick and active, and fitter for stronger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. Ibid. 40 They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the Camp. 

t c. Knight of the catpet ; sec quotations ; also 
bCarprt-kniout. Obs. 

?iM7 in Stryjie Eccl. Mem. II. n. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dubbed by the King on Shrove I'uesday. 
[ These were evidently Knights Ba^elors\ the list follows 
tliat of the Knights o/^ the Bath made at same time.) 
15W Ff.rne Bias. Geutrie 105 A Knight . . may be dubbed 
.. ill the time of peace vpon the Carpet .. he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
regall chaire of estate and the Gentleman, .kneeleth before 
his Soueraigiie vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred . . for 
the Soueraignes tootestoole. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 47 A worse Christian than he was, & a better knight 
of the carpet than he should he. s688 R. Holmb Armeury 
111. 57 9 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth : to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
as .Soldiers are in the Field. 

d. To walk the carpet : said of a servant sum- 
moned befoie the master or mistress for a repri- 
mand. (Cf. Carpet v. 4.) 

1893 Galt Entail 111 . xxix. 978 Making .. her servants 
* walk the carpet*. 

d. fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carjxt in smooth- 
ness, softness or varied colouring. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, iii. iii. 50 Vpon the Grossie Carpet 
of this Plaiiie. 1670 Evelyn Diary 99 July, At either end 
of the townc, upon the very carpet where the sports are 
celebrated. *757 Dvkr Fleece 1. 96 They. .The close-wov'n 
carpet grare. c 1654 .Stanley Svuti 4 Pat. ii. 1 1858) xaa The 
carpet of flowers, .on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4 . Shoit for catpePmoth ; see 5. 

1856 R Shield Pract. Hints xo8 Those beautifully marked 
Geomctr.x called 'carpets* by collectors. 2859 Siainton 
Butterf. 4 Moths 1 1 . 73 In the iiiotith of May the * Carpets * 
enter on the scene. 2866 £. Newman Brit. Butter/. 4 
Mo*hs 64 The Satin Carpet . . the Kinged CarpeL 
II. In combi'iation or attributively. 

6. Comb. a. attributive (pertaining to a carpet, 
or m-ide of carpet), as cat pet-clothy ^shoCy -weby 
-work ; b. objective, as carpet-beater y -beatingy 
‘dustingy -maker y -planner \ c. instrumental, as 
carpet-covered adj. ; d. .<;imilntive (resembling a 
carpet of smooth turf), ns carpet-grass y 
t -ground, + -hilly f - 7 valky f -way ; also carpet- 
smooth y -ivovcn adjs. Spec, combs as corpet- 
bod {(iardening\ a licd in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet ; so carpet- 
beddingy -garden ; carpet- broom, -brush, one 
used for sweeping a carpet ; oarpet-dauoe, a 
dance on the caipet, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up for dancing on great occasions) ; 
oarpet-raoth, a name for several species of Geo- 
meter molh.s, from their variegated colouring ; 
carpet-Tod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet in 
its' place, a stair-rod ; oarpet-anake, a large Aus- 
tralian snake {Morelia variegatd) with a variegated 
skin ; see also quot. from Whitworth ; oarpet- 
weed, the genus Mollugo (N. O. Caryophyllacex), 
bee also Caupet-bao, -knkuit. 

2836 7 Dickfns Sk. ^09(1850)44/1 A jobbing-man — *car- 
pct-bcaier and in forth. 1883 Pall Mall G. 7 SepL 4/1 The 
carpp-t beds', where some inincaie pattern is worked out 
in a variety of coloursk Here no flower is allowed, the effect 
being due entirely to the colours of the leaves, 2615 
Churchxv. Acc. Gi. Wigstoney Leicestersh. 1 Nichols 1707) 
149 New 'Carpet-cloth for the communion Lable. 2835 T. 
llooK G. Gurney 1 . v. 84 Hard 'caroel-covercd benches. 2862 
T. Peacock GryllGr. xxiii. 19S On these occa&ion.s, it was 
of couise a 'carpet -dance. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. (Hoppe), 
A well-conducted autoinaton to come and play quadrilles 
for a carpct-dance. 2756 Mr.s. Calderwood Jml, (1884) 
96 Fine 'carpet-gra.s.s. 2677 N. Cox GentL Recreat. v. 
(17061 w He Will tread as boldly on Stones as on 'Carpet- 
ground. 2759 Dilwortii Pope 24A An ambling mu.se run- 
ning on a carpet-ground. 173a Mrs. Pfndarvbs in Mrs. 
Delaney's A utobiog (x 861) I. 376 This hou.se lies on the top 
of a 'carpet hill, c Cocke Lorvlls B. (1843 9 Brouderers, 

.. and 'carpyte makers. 1863 Trapkord world in Ch. I. 
90 Another corridor . . reduced upholsterers and 'carpet 
planners to despair. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair iii, She 
looked for one in.stant in his face, and then down at the 


^carpet roda 1844 Mno. BiowmiiG Last Bower xviii, 
*Camt-amooth wun gram and moaa. i8da Wood Mai* 
Mitt. 111 . 21S IIm Duunond Snake.. [and] The 'Carpet 
Snake . . are variable in their colouring. 1884 Glmsgew 
Herald se Apr., An enormous carpet snake which . . wae 
found to measure 20 feet 6 inches in length. 9888G.C. Whit- 
worth Angla-Ind. Diet., Carpet snaJu. . Loosely applied to 
any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other than a 
cobra or a dhamsn. .most commonly the fyeeden aulicus, 
1664 Evblym Kai, Mert. (lysg) eoi Mow 'Carnet-walks. 
1664 H. Mosb Myst, Iniq, file, .not 


to break order tneugh 


not 'Carpet-way. a 


Clbvbland The Timet 72 We . . Must not expect a Carpet 
way. 1884 Bbowniho ferishtak xaB A 'carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom, xfixi W. Barkstbd nirem (1876) 81 
All the floore with 'Cainet-worke was strawn. s8i6 Jamb 
Austbn Emma l x. 79 ff 1 give up music, I shall take up 
carpet-work. 1768 Tuckek Lt, Nat. (2859) II. 414 TIm 
' cajpet-woven groM that beautifiee our lawna 
6. attrih. and ConU*. arising out of lense a b, as 
carpet-consideration y courtship, fritndy gentry^ icy ; 
f oarpet-man, f oarpnt-monger, one who fre- 
quents ladies’ boudoirs or carpeted cbambti% one 
who deals in * carpet-trade'; t oarpet-trade« tlie 
occupations and amusements of the chamber or 
boudoir. Also Cabpet-knioht (q. y.), and many 
appellations akin to it (in which carpet implies 
haunting the chamber or l^udoir), as carpet captain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire (i- squire of dames , or modelled 
on it (with the sense of dilettantism, shirking of 

5 )ractical work, difficulty, or danger), as carpet geo- 
bgisty foet, soldiery etc. 

2548 Hall Chron. (1809) i5;« Like a 'Carpet capitaine lie 
. . removed his Cimpe & fled to Crespy. 1693 Cockeham 
III, Parity a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warriour. 1600 
Fairfax 'Passo xvi. xxxii. 286 A 'Carpet champion for a 
wanton dame, xfiox Shaks. Twel. N. 111. iv. 258 He is knight 
dubk’d with vnhatch'd Rapier, and on 'carpet considera- 
tion. 2636 Mas.hinger^ Bash/. Lov. 1. i. You are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but the sword, xfieg Play Stucley 
in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 201 , 1 am a soldier And hate the name 
of 'carpet-coward, rt 2626 Beaum. ft Fl. Falent. iv. ii, 
Have I lived Only to be a 'carpet-friend, for pleasure? 
2572 Fokiescue lorest 0/ Hist. 153 b, The daintie coward 
and 'carpette man. 1599 Naske Lent. Ded., Any 

other ‘carpet-munger or primeruse knight of IMmero. 1590 
— P. Penilesse (N. ) The . . insinuating curiesie of a 'carpet- 
pcere. 2854 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. AimSy Poet. 4 Iiitag. 
Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 167 Vour 'carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse. Rawlinson Ahc. Hist. 470 No 'carpet 

soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 Play Stuciey in Sch, 
Shaks. (1878) 188, I shall be thought . . a coward, A sleepy 
dormouse, and a 'carpet squire. x66o Watebhousb Arxiit 
4 A rm. 68 Adorned with nch Clothes precious Jewels, and 
•Carpet toyes. 2581 Rich Faretv. Milit. Profess. (N.) 
This noble duke had no inancr of skill in carpet-trade, 
b. Sometimes passing into an adjective : 
n Ward Serin. 119 (&) Our strait-^ttoned, carpet, 
and eflcmin.'ite gentry. 2884 .9/. James's Gws. an Apr. 4 I'he 
caipet maikmanship which is the special fruit of Wimbledon. 

Carpet (ka'jpet), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover or spread with a carpet. 
Hence Oa*rpet«?d ///. a. 

a x6a6 Bacon New A tl., A fair Oiamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. 2812 Leit./r. hngl. 1. xiv. i6x 
The room is enructed. 1849 C. BboktS Shirley x. 142 She 
noiselessly paced, .the carpeted floor. x86e Emerson Cond, 
Li/fy IVea/th Wks. (Bohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
floored and carn«ted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2 . transf To cover or strew as with a carpet. 
1748 Ramsay Ep. Somennlle, These delightful nowera. 
Which car^iet the poetic fields. *817 J F. Pennib Royal 
Minstr. V. 339 The yellow leaves 'That carpet autumn's 
groves. 2865 Gossii Land and Sea (1874) 216 Clumps of 
pale primro'^s are carpeting the hollows. 

U. To place on a carpet, rare. (Cf. pillow.') 
x8ax Bvron Juanxw. Ixvii, Haidee and Juan carpeted their 
feet On crimson satin. 

4 . colloq. To call (a servant) into the parlour, 
etc., to be reprimanded ; to reprimand, ' call over 
the coals*. (Cf. Carpet sb. ad.) 

1840 H. CocKTON Fal. Vox xli, They had done nothing t 
Why were they carpeted? 2871 Daily Nma 23 Sept., 
When they [Colonel Burnaby and Captain Annefilev] were 
‘carpeted' [by the Jockey Club) to account for the sus- 
picious running of the inare Tarragona with Michel Grove. 

Ca^rpet-ba'lf. A travelling bag, properly one 
made of carpet. 

2844 Disraeli Coningshy 1. v. (R.) Coriingsby .. had lost 
the key of his cnrpei-h,»g. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. k It. 
Jmls. (1872) 1 . I Our doxvn trunks and half-dozen carpet- 
Mgs, being already packed and labelled. 

b. attrib.y as in caipct-bag adventurer, govern- 
menty rule (U. S. slang) : see next. 

2874 Praser^s Mag. Au>t 155 The double curse of negro 
and carpet-bag rule. 2878 A. Anter. Rev. CXXVl. 979 A 
ring coinpo*icd of c'lrpet-n.Tgud venturer. 1886 Dicey E^l, 
Case a cst. Home Rule 108 'I'he so-callrd Carpet Bog Go- 
vernments. that is . the rule of Northern adventurers who 
were kept in office throughout (he South by the Negro Vote. 

Gaxpet-ba gger. U.s. Political slang, [f. 
Cakpet-bao + -ER.J A scornful appellation applied, 
after the American Civil War of 1861-5, to im- 
migrants from the Nortnern into the Siouihem 
States, whose ' property qualification ’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpcl-bag which 
they had brought with them. Hence, apj^ied op- 
probriously to all Northeitierswho went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or otherwise, to obtain 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to have no permanent or genuine 
connexion. 

lienee Oarpat-ba-narp, Oarpat-ba*g'glaiii. 

1068 Dmly News i8 Sept., All * carpetbaggers ' and ' scala- 
wags’ are whites 'i'he c.irpet baggers are iiii/nigrants from 
the North who have thrown themselves into louil politics, 
and through their influence with the negroes obtained office. 
^bFjmSp*ctator2 \ Sept. 1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, 1866, * Carpet-baggers ' and other advcntiiiers who 
put themselves forward as the friends of the ficedmcn were 
everywhere .surccssful. a88o Ci ** Grant in Nrrtf York 
Her. a6 Oct., Sec the pro^iKirily and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these carpel baggers t 
I 08 i Philadn. Record No. 3459. 7 The ’solid Muiih^is a 
protest against carpetbagiHm. .in the foiin of Northern men 
going down i.n twrson to take cluirge of Southeni politics, 
itti J/rV//irr (Dakuiat 'J elier jo July, To abolish this in- 
famous system of territorial rarpet-ba^gery, and to require 
all appointees to tcrnioriaJ ohices to iiave lieen two years 
residents of the territory. Afod. Aeii>sp, Tin* electors 

have preferred the local in.in to a carpet bagger from London. 

Cajrpeting' {kh j^Ktnj , sd. [L Cami'et sd. or 

V. + ‘INO L] 

1 . The action of covering (a.s) with carpet. 

2 . Material for carpels. 

1806-7 J- Bkrkforu Miseries Hum. Life ii. ix, This [is] 
carpeting compared wuh wiiat follows. 1813 1 ^ liuNi 111 
Ljcamtner 2a r'cb. 114,1 Matting and carpcluig have done 
much for the stone floor. 1835 Ukk J'hilos. Mann/ 139 
111 Wilton carjicting, there i.s both a linen warp and u 
worsted warp. 

3 . trans/ A carpet like covering. 

1883 Century Mag Dec. 171/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowenk 1885 S. O. Jkw'FI I Martk Island x\v^ The irayed 
whitish carpeting ol their last yc«ir's le.'ivcx 

4 . Sec Caki'KT V 4. 

Mod. colliuf. ‘iihe received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting.’ 

Ga*r;^t - kni ght. [r. Carpet sh. a b + 
Knioht.] Originally, perhaps Kniqkt of tht 
Carpet (sec Cakpkt a o'! ; but, usually, a contempt- 
uous term fora knight whose acliievemcnls belong 
to * the carjrct * (1. e. ihe lady’s boudoir, or car- 
peted ciiambtr) instead of to the field of battle; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modern use with less 
reference to the lady's boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room with its avoidance ol practical work. 

1576 WHhTsroNB Rock a/ Regard 55 lie consults with 
carpet kiuglUA about curious masks. 1380 11 . Gifford 
Gilloflmvers 118^5) 85 Yee curious Carpet knights that 
^nd the time in spurt & play. 1580 Bari 1 Aht. Bq|) 6 
'Those which Hciue auhoininahlc .'uid filthy idlcnrsse, and as 
we vse to call them c.irpet kiiigliies. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. 
Couchette^ M tenon- de nmchette^ a Cui pet- Knight, one that 
euer loujMi to be in womens chambers. i6ai Hl hi on Anat. 
Mel. I. li. II. li. <'16511 75 As much valor Ls to he fijund in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Capt.iiiis and 
Carpet Knights w'lll m.ike this goc^. 1719 OTJkfky Pills 
(187a) IV. 376 Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid's fights, 
sfio Scorr I ady 0/ L. v. xiv, I. hold yonr valour light As 
that of some vain car|>et-knifht. i860 A. J>. Windsor 
Althica VI. ^97 Their authors had been no carpet-knights, 
but had lived and acted the lives of their heroes. 
C&’rp^tle88v Without n cai]iet. 
i8m Fraxet's Mag. XII 631 In spite of cari^tless floors. 
i83^)ickrns Ntik. xiv. iC. 1 ) ed.) xoo The common 

stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetlcss. 

Caxp]l0lit8 <ka'ihlijit\ Mtn. [Ger. karpho* 
lith (vVerncr 1819), f. Gr. Knptpot straw + KiBos 
stoiie.J A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of SchlackcnwaUl. 

1844 Philiips Min. 18. s868 Dana Mtn. 419. 

Carphology (kaifp'UVI^i). Afai. Also in L. 
fonii oorphologia. [ad. Gr. KapipoAoyia (Galen), 
(.ienpipoi twig, straw, bit ofwool -»■ Aeyfivto collect,] 
The movements of delirious patients, as if scareh- 
ing for or grasping at imaginary objects, or pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ; floccil.ntion. 

1851 in Mavnr £r/. I.e.x 1866 A. Flint Prinr. Med. 
(1880) 703 Subiultus carpliologia, and fumbling with the 
bed-clothes are frequent Rymptoiiih. s88o Med Temp. 
JmL ^an., When carpholugy has given place to a mere 
trembling of the fingers, 

Carph 08 i‘d 6 rite. [f. Gr. straw 

uiflr/pot iron -itr.] A hydrous sulphate of iron 
with sand and gypsum, occurring as a straw- 
coloured mineral, found in reniform masses and 
incrustations, in Labrador. 

1850 Dana Min. 45a. 

Caxpid (ka-jpid). Bot. fin mod.L. rarpidium, 
dim. (on Gr. type) of leapvif fruit.] A synonym 
of CaRPKL. 1880 Gray Bot. Text^k, 401. 

Carpinif (ka'jpi9\ vbl. sb.^ 'I'he action of the 
verb Carp: ta. S|)caking or saying; speech, 
talk ; faculty of speech. Obs. 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1550 Sone so Vt kynge for 
his care carping my3t wynne. a 1400 Refig. Pieces fr. 
Tkomton MS. 11867/ 7 Ryghte sayeyng and carpyng of |e 
wordes. es 1400 Cov. Myst. 11841/ 166 Snclie a carpynge it 
link no we. 

b. Censorious speech : cavilling, fault-findings 
captious criticism. 

^1400 }'ntiiMe 4 Gaw. 127 This kenekarplng of Syr Kay. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 71 Such carpiug it not com- 


mndable. Lesus SAort Method x». Deists, 

iii. All ihdte little curpings. . that are made at to the pat^e 
through the Red Sea. 1868 Nprn.iftMiP Bnmmwgi. 49 
I'he alloy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping. 

CftTpilL^y vbl. sbfk Xbe pieparing of teasels : 
sec Carp v.^ 

Ca'rpinif, ///. a. That carps ; fault-finding, 
censorious, captious. 

1381 SiDNi.Y Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 'Their carping dU- 
praync. c 1591 Siiaks. i Hen. LV, iv. i. ^ With enuiout 
earning ton^e. 1730 l,i>. I.ansdowne 'i 0 Mem. Waller 
au No carping critic interrupts his praise. Trollopr 

Belton Est. XI. 130 'That carping spirit in which the had 
been wont to judge of his actions. 

li Confused with Cakkino ppl. a. 
sjjBo T. Makshail in Farr’s S. /*.(i84S> II 313 With car- 
nyng cares did call and crie. a 1703 IluuKiiT On N, T, 
j.uke xii. 30 By our c.irping care. 

I fence Oa’rplnglj adv.^ in a carping way. 

>579 J- Roc. CRN {title\ An answer unto a wicked . . Libel 
niadc by Christopher Vitell. carpingly answering to certain 
points. 1377 86 HoriNsiikU Chrotu I ret. (1808) VI. 13 
i'iirough Ins procurement carpinglie published. 1735 in 
Johnson. 

Carpit(e, obs. form of Cakpkt. 
tCarpIes. Obs. rard~K [? CT. Carpell ] 

1337 Willo/W. // Vi/n^vi . Somerset Ho.) Acuipleseof olde 
wuie. 

tCarpmeal, Carptmeal. Obs. [from Carl- 
fuel on Morccamlie Hay.] (See c|uot.) 

1610 .Act 7 Jas. /, xvi 8 3 All Cog ware, Kcndalles, course 
Cottons, and Cari)tTiie.ilFH made within the said Counties 
of Cuinlierland and V\ estmci land, or within the s.iid 'i owncs 
and Parishes of Carptiuf-ale, Hawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countic of Lanc.-ister. 1677 1693 t'oLi s, t nrpe^ 
mea/s. 1704 WoHiiix.ii /be/. A'mj/. c/ //>/»., i'nrpnieals, a 
coarse kind of (‘loth made in the North of KngliiiKl, and 
foinierly mentioned. 1 know not whvthei the Name con- 
tinues still. 1799 Strltt Vrt'ss 4 Hahits II. 195. 

CarpO- \ combining form of (ir. «a/yiro9, Car- 
ri'H, wiibt, as 111 Carpo'oerita [Ctr. nkpai horn]. 
Ca:rpom«taca rpala., * relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus *. Oarpope'dal a., ^ relating to the 
hand and the foot ' (in carpopedal spa^m ‘ a term 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and feet nf children ’). Carpo podlta, 
‘the fifth basal joint of the hinder anlenn® of 
ceitain Arthroptnls {^Syd. Soc. f.ex) 

1877 Huxi i-v Anal, !nv. An. vi. 314 'To Us inner portion 
the ischuxierite is connected, bc.iring a merocerite and car- 

( Mxente, while the Ust segment, or jproceriie, consists of a 
ong iniilti-articiilate filainenU 1830 9 'J'onn ( ycl. Anat. 

1 1 . 5 1 o The carpo-inetacarpal Joint of ( he t hum h cn loj s motion 
forwards, back w aids, itiw.trds, and outwards 1877 Koulhis 
Handhk. AltuL 1 . 303 iaipopedal coiitrai tions. 1870 
Koi.i i-sioN /I//////. Z^C94Tho fifth segment is known as 
the Carpopodilu. 

Carpo- combining form of Gr. Knpirus fruit, 
as in Ga'rpogone, Garpogo'nlnm Bof. [ef ar- 
c/te^'onit/fH~^, the female rt productive oig.an ol T’hal- 
lophytes which piodtiecs a sporocaip or spore- 
fruit ; hence Carpogo niol a., relating to the 
carjiogonium. Garpo'phag’ous a. Zool. [Gr. 
•(fiayot eatingl, fruit-ealing. Ca'rpophoreAW. 1 Gr. 
-ifiopos bearing, f. ipipstv to bctirl, a piolongation 
of tlic axis of a flower, raising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Ocrantaceie and Umbellifcrx ; also, 
in Thallophjtcs, the stalk of a sporocaip ui sporc- 
frnit. Ga'rpoplijll AV. [Gr. q»v\\oy leaf], ‘the 
modified leaf which by its folding produces a cnipel' 
{Syd. Soc. /.ex.). Ca’rpospor* Bol. [Gr. anupos 
sowing. Seed], in Thallophytcs, the spore formed 
ill a ^porocarp or spore-fnnt; hence Gar pospo rous 
a., applied to Algie which produce sport cat ps or 
spore fruits with carpus pores. 

i88a ViNFs Stults’ Hot, 236 The fem.'ilc organ fof Thallo- 
phylcsl .. may lx: designated by the general term Carpo- 
goniiim. Ihid. aga 'J'he true fertile onrpogoni.il bntncheH. 
1839-47 Todd Cyil Anat. 111 . 303/1 'ihc Carpuph.igi>UH 
Phahangers 1870 Ki-nii fy Bof. 398 'I he axis is prol«»ugcd 
in iheformofaculuiiK'IlaDrt arpopIi(»re. 1871 M.Cookf kungi 
(t874> 168 A germ-like tube, w’ni« h, witnout originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
m.'iterial xlored in the 7ygos|iorc into a carpophore, or fruit- 
bearer, 1880 Gray Bed. Tt.xt-bk. 401 Carpophyll^ literally 
fruit-leaf; synonym of Carpel. i88a Vinks .Sne/rT />'<?/ 367 
Tlio carposporcs arc here precisely like the ordinary non- 
sexual conidia. 1887 Nature ai Apr. 577/3 I'hc carposporous I 
forms of AlgsB. 

Carpocra'tian. A follower of Cnrpoc rates 
of Alexandria (a.i>. 120), who asserted the mor- 
tality of Christ's body and the creation of the 
world by angels. Also tGarpo‘oratit«. 

15B5 7 T- Kot.FRS 39 A rt. ( 1607) 65. 1677 (lii.riN Piemonot. I 
(1867) 138 'ihe filthy Carp<x.mtians, who taught that men 
must sin and do the will of all the devils. 1881-3 Slhafp 
Reliy. Encycl. II. 880 The Antinomianism of the Caroo- 
cratians. 1379 *'’*^*'*** Con/ui. .Samlers 590 l*he Gnostikes 
and Carporratitex haue Images painted in collours. 

Carpoli'tB (ka'jpcTbitl. Also -lithe, [f. Gr. 
tenpvQ- fruit + KiBos stone : see -litr.] A fossil or 
petrified fruit. 

1847 Craig, Carpolite. 1831 Richardson Geol. 196 Car» 
^IHfies. 

Carpology (kajpf ‘ 15 d.:;i). [f. Gr. leapvo- fruit 
+ -Kayia : ststs -LOOY.J The part of botany w hich 


is concerned with the study of fhn'ts. Hence 
Onrpolo’gloAl a., ORrpolo’gionlly adu., Ourpo** 
loflet. 

1806 Edin. Rev. VIII. 66 Those botanists, .are. .aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpolo|nr. Ibid. 67 A carpo- 
loncal cour in France, England and Holland. 1869 in Eng. 
Mech. 34 Dec. 370/3 Carpological specimens. 1819 Cole- 
HROOKE in Trans. Linn, .S’ac. Alll. (iSsai 46 That eminent 
carpologi.st 

II Caxpns Cka jpiis'). Anat. [mod.L. carpus, a. 
Gr. isapnof wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vcitebrates of eight small bones, in birds 
of two. In man it forms the wrist ; in the horse, 
the h//ee. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 305 From the Carpus to the 
end of the middle finger. 1700 Monro Anat. 11741) 350 
'The Hand is. divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus ana 
Fingers. i8m Sir C Brll Hand (1834) 91 The carpus, 
foriiniig [in the horse] what by a sort of ficen.se U called the 
knee. 1B40 G. Ki.lis Anal. 417 Other small aricries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. 

Carquan, Carquenet, obs. ff. Cabcan, -kt. 
Carr^ (kaj). dtal. [Old Northuinlinan carr 
rock.J A rock: now especi.Tlly applied to insulated 
rocks olT the Northumbrian anti Scottish coasts. 

('930 Litidisf. Gasp. M.4tt. vii 34 Se de 7(ctiiubrcs hus his 
ofi r carr. Ibid. M<uk xv 46 Byrxen ka-'t vva:s ^ehi-awen 
of cairc. 1856 Bervnek A'at. Club 11 [#333 Eante Islands 
— The LItti artes, luoderui/cd into Out Carres, are not far 
from Monk*'hoiise. 

Carr^p car (kit), local. Al«!o 4 kerr,5 ker.fi-y 
corre. [hiom ON. Cl. Ua. /’/tv', kjur pool, pond 
(c. g gadc her village pond), Sw. kterr len morass, 
mnrsh, moor, Norw. kjser, kjerr pool, niaish, wet 
copse, Tccl. kjair ci)i)sc-\vood, brushwood, kjair- 
///y/rninrsh giown with brushwood.] 

1 . A pond or pool ; a bog or fen ; now, usually, 
wet boggy gjuuiul ; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the bog. 

1 1330 R. Bhunnf Jf'nrrfRolIs' 14574 Sire ']'hadok,ke 

erch^>ischopuf jurk, Hcliuedeiii kciics,asdo)>ke^tork. 13^ 
J.Li AND /tin. V. 5j 'I his Fcinic. hath m.uiy Caireswf Walcrs 
in it. Ibid. V. 133 There a praiy Car or Pole in Bishops 
D.ile. 1536 Si otter ( rt. Roll in K. PcatoLk NAY. Line. 
Gloss. (KTi). S.) ^ v., Kucry inhahytant of blotter shall put 
ihergcjsc in the c.irrc. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1633) 
46 Wlncli p.iNturcs may be either high woc)ds, commons, 
canes, or such like spatious pnccs of ground. 1691 Ray 
N.C 1/ V/j , eVim’, .t hollow plate vvheie water stands. 1843 
Jtnl. Roy. Agrii . .Srv IV. 11. 393 'These redeemed meadows, 

01 c.^irs (laucolushircj consist of an unctuous peat. s88o 
Times 17 Sept 8/5 In tliec.irrs and marislies both corn and- 
turnips .lie under water. i68x Archdeol. XI.VI. 378 There 
are lands called cars in most of the neiglil>ouring parisheN. 
1887 I \>rk Hi mid 16 Apr. s/i AgisinieiUs in Kvcririgh.im 
Carr. Hor.sc<; and Cuttle may be P.istun-d on the above 
Carr from lolh May to Old Michaelmas Day, 18U7. 

2 A fell or bog grown up with low bushes, 
willows, aiders, etc. ; a boggy or fenny cf>pse. 

c x^S/o /'romp. Taro, 272 Kcr, where treys growyii be a 
watur or a fciin, tardeium', ker for aldyr, alnetufu. 1681 
Worm DUE />/(./. Rust, ef Orb., Cane, woody moist bog^y 
ground. 1691 Ray A. 4 E C. HWs., Carre, a wood of 
alder, or other ticcs in a moist btjggy pirti e 1863 W. 
WiniE A'fljf/. Eng. II. 98 'J'lie larger islets are known as 
* carrs ’, and ‘ alder carrs ' to denote those on whir h the watcr- 
.siclc tree grows thickly. 1874 4 Q. Ser. v. I 132 In 

Norfolk . osier or alder carrs. (Dne is called the bird-carr 
from the fuel of the black-headed gull breeding there. 1883 
G C. Davif.s Aor/otk Btonds xv (1884) 111 In the upper 
luai.shcs, low copses, locally called 'carrs,' arc lunuerouR. 

3 . allnb. and tomb., as carr Hr, oak, wood, 
timber and trees dug up in carrs; foarr-grave, 
t-graver, an officer appointed to attend to the 
cairs; f carr-sick < sec quot.'l : carr swallow, a 
local name of the Black Tcin {^Sterna ttigicC). 
Also C'AKmiOHE. 

1691 Rav N. C. U'ds., C ar.sick, the kennel, a w'ord used 
in Slietheld x8oa Montagcf Omith. Diet. 11 , His found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
is called at this last pl.ice Car-Swallow. 

Carr'\ car (kfu). local, [perh. identical with 
prec.] (See qiiot.) 

1679 Vx.cn Staj^ordsh. (1686) 146 Whether they can find 
any coal water, 1. e an acid water having a Car, or yellow 
sediment. s88o U. Holland hi (K C. 4 k. Words (K. D. S.) 

77 The brown sediment ihumatc of iron'! deposited in water 
from boggy ground is called carr in Ciicshire. 

Hence Gar r- water, Garry a. 

1875 Lane. Gloss. 70 Carr-ivnter, red peaty water. Carry, 
rtd, peaty. 1888 A’. 4 vii. V. 135. 

Carr, var. of Car. 

Carrabin, Carrat, etc. : sec Cara-. 
Carracature, obs. form of Cauicati re. 
t Carraok, carack (kx-rak). Obs. cxc ffisi. 
Forms : 5 6 oaryk(e, 5 oarikke, careke, karik, 
carTik(ke, oanyk(e, oarrake, carry g, 5 7 oarak, 
oaraok(e, carrike, oarrioke, 6 oarak e, ooryck, 
(oaraote, oareot), carr6k(e, 6 7 carike, car- 
iok(e, oareok(e, oarraoke, carreok(e, oarrlok, 
oarrak, 7 (carraot', carraque, 7-8 (oaraot), 7-9 
oaraok, oarraok. [a. OF. carraque, caraque ^ 
mcd.L. carraca, carrica, carica, Sp., Pg. carraca, IL 
caracca (whence also MDu. kara'ke, now kraak\ 
of uncertain origin ; see Diez.] 
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A Urge ihip of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
fuch as those formerly ns^ by the Portuguese in 
trading with the East Indies ; a galleon. 

exj/^ Cmauckb SotM/n, T, 34 Broddcr than of a carryk 
MM.?., carrik \ carik, carike, caryke] ia the sayl. a 14a 
MEN V. Ellu Ort£. Lett. Scr. 111. ji 1. 7a Maiatres fc 
owr grete shippcs, carrakos, barges, and baiyngers. a i4aa 
Toma ^iVf. 1, 7a noitt Ther be twey new Carrakas of makyng 
at Bartholem. Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxUii, With 3 

carrickes (7/. r. carrikkes, Fabvaic carykes] of Jcne. 1483 
Act 1 Rick, /lit viil Freamb.. In Caraks, Galeis, and 
Shippes. tjfjikAct ix I/ch, V/lt v. Prcamb., Carrykia.. 
of ocher regions and Cuntreies. 1509' 10 Act 1 Htn. V/IIt 
XX. I I Ar)y Carrek or Galey. 151a WKioTiiKhLEV Ckrou, 
(187^) I. 7 A carike of France. 1533 Lo. UuHNiiNa FroUs. 1. 
xxvii. 41 Shyppes, careckes. and gaJ^^es. 1509 Rastkll 
PastymCtHist. RritAiZxi) ajco Toke .iii. of the greattest of 
thcyr Caryckes. 1534 Ln. jIerners Gold, Bk, M, Auret, 
(1346) U V b, In grcate carrackcs. X579 North Plutarch 338 
(K. ) One of the greatest carecls or miTkes of the king. 1^1 
). Bkll liaddotCs Anew, Osor. 459 A great Carrick would 
be skarce able to beare theiri all. 1590 Siiaks. Com. Err, 
111. ii. X40 Spaine, who sent whole Arniadoes ofCarrects. 1600 
Asr. Abbot Exp. Jonah X46 The hugest mightie-st Carickes 
that ever c.ime on the water. i6a8 Wither /I r//. Rguwnb, 
VII. 1045 I'he Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine. 1655 
Heywood Fort, by Land iv. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 414 With any 
Carmet that do’s trade for Spain. 16^ Cotton Es^ernoH 
til. IX. 441 The wrack of the Garricks. 1^3 Dv Fob Sp, 
Discent Misc. 130 Here a vast Carrack flics, while none 

} >ursuc. _ i860 Motlky Netherl. (1868) 1 1. xvi. aSj Drake . . 
dl in with one of lho.se famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called carr.Tcks. 

Carraot, obs. form of Carat. 

Carrageen, -gheen (kx-rUgm). Properly 
Carragheen moss. [From Cturaghten near 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 
A kind of seaweed {t'hfondus crispus^t ^1^ 
called Irish mosSy common on the Hritish coasts, 
of a cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowisli-whitc when uried. It yields 
on boiling a nutritive demulcent jelly, used for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
nse by Mr. Todhunter of Dublin. (See Recce’s 
Monthly Gazette of Healthy Jan. 

1834 Esthfr Copi Homtkp^s Guide si CiiTaghan moss 
.. in the time of the dreadful dcsiitiition in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the mc.Tii.s of preserving many families from starving. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 32 1 commonly 

cailcit Irl'.h moss, introduced from Ireland as an article of 
food wiiliin the last ten years. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 156 
Carrageen moss . . is frenuently employed instead of isinglass 
for the mnnufacture of blanc.mange and jellies. 

Hence Carragae’nlii (CA/r///.),thc form of PiECrriN 
found in Carragheen. 

Carraine, carran, carren, obs. ff. Carrion. 
Carralle, -ell, obs. funns of Carol. 

Carrat, Carraway ; see Cabai', Caraway. 
Carrawitchet : sec Carr 1-. 

Carrook(e, oarroki^e, obs. ff. Carrack. 
t Carre-crow. Obs. « Carrion Crow. 

161 X CoTOR., Corbin f (cairion, or carre) crow. 

Carrect, carrot, obs. forms of Carat, 
Carreen(e, Carroll, etc. : see Care-. 
Carrefour : see Carfour. 
tCa'rrel. Obs. Alsooarelo. A fabric men- 
tioned ia the i 6 th and 17 th c. 

X570 Dk. of Drapery in Reck Draper's Diet. (x882> Car^ 
reiis, Curmiles, [mentioned with li.iys, fustian.s, and mock- 
adors, as] works mixed with silk, saictrie, or linen yarn. 
x6zx Bk. 0/ Rates Carrels, the peecc, conteining 15 

cines, viij/, 17*0 St<nv s ^urx>. .cd. Strype 1754) II. v. ix. 
af)6/i There were Careils, Fustians, Blankets. 

Carriable, carryable O^A-riab’l), a. [f. 
Carry + -able.] 'i'hat may be earned. 

x6xx Cdtom., Por/atisse, purtatiue, portable, carryable. 
1887 Pali Mall G. 10 June 10/z A simple motion, carryable 
by a simple majority. 

Carriage (koerid^'). Forms: 4-7 oorlage, 5 
karyage, 5-6 oaryage, 5-7 carry age. ^.SV. 5-7 
oarage, 6 oarraige), 6 - carriage, [a. ONF. 
cartage, in mod F. charriage, Picard carriage 
action of conveying in a vehicle, f. carter, mod.F. 
charrier to carry (in a cart, etc.) ; see -AOK.] 

I. The action of ennying, 

1. Carrying or bearing from one place to another ; 
conveyance. 

1388 W YCL1P Gm. xlv. XQ That thei take wayncB . . to the 
cariage [xx^ kariyingj of her little I'tiildren. c 1440 Promp. 
J^arv. 62 Caryage, veciura, porte^.usn, etc. 1534 Ld. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (1546) F b, The horse, that hat he 
. . passed his course of caryage, shoulde rcste hym. i6a6 
Bacon I193 The carriage oftlie Sounds. x^3Urqumart 

Rabelais in. liL 422 I'heir Carriages by Wains and Carts 
of the Wines. 17x5 De Foe Voy, round IV. (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage. i8si( McCulloch Pol. Econ, 
III. y. 284 For the expences of carnage as for those of pro- 
duction. 

b. with obj. genitive, or special reference to the 
object : = * being carried '. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 111. iv. 190 Least . . I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the Court. 1719 Ds Foe C'rww (1840) 
1. XX, 359 Trce.s, which . . lay there for carriage. i8a6 Sir J. 
Sebright Observ. Hawking 35 By constant carriage, 
not only by day, but also . . durina a part of the nighL 

2. esp. Conveyance of mer^andise ; commercial 
transport ; trainc of transport ; carrying trade. 


B819 FiTSHiaa Hutb, | ta8 The erthe iwelleth & boincth 
. . with treadynge. a'ld specymlly with caryage. 1947 Act x 
Edw. F/, V. 1 5 The cariage or conveyaunce of anny horses 
. . into Scotclande. 1684 liURNrr ir. Mords Utopia 73 llie 
Streets are made very convenient for aJ 1 Carriage. X7S7 Da 
Fob Eng, Tradestn, xxvL (1841) I. s6u Our river navigation 
U not to be named for carriage wUh the vast bulk of carriage 
by packhorses and by wagons, a 1797 Burkb Lato Stats 
Nation (R.)The largest proportion of carriage had been 
engrossed by neutral nations 1934 Southbv Doctor xxm. 
(186a) 5a The whole caritage of the northern counties .. 
was performed by pack-horses. 

t3. An impost on the transport of goods through 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carrier’s licence. Obs, 

[naoo in Dugdale Monast. I. 310 Soluta et ouieta de 
omnibus Geldis . . et lastagio et sCallagio et carriagio ] mx 
Antiq. .Sarisb. 80 Free froin Toll, Pontage, Passage, Pas. 
lure, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every other Custom. 
t4. An obsolete set vice of canying, or a pay- 
ment in lien of the same, due by a tenant to his 
landlord or feudal sai)erior, or imposed by autho- 
rily. Cf. Average ji. 1 Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Psrs. T. P 677 Distreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and cariagen, X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxii. 
214 I'oiichyng vitaib and a]M> of caryages. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. XV. 125, I am maid ane slaue of my body to ryn and 


. . troubled them with some cartages. 1703 in Kcble Bp. T. 
H'^i /son X94 To leave all such carriages, Boones and 

services on the same foot a.s already provided for by Law. 
*755 In United I*reshyter. Mag. Apr. (X884) 156 To answer 
all carriages and days’ dargs exacted by the laird. 1754- 
1839 [see Average 

6 . \elUpt. or contextually) The price, expense, 
or cost of carrying. 

*753 Chambers Or/. Supp., Carriage, also denotes the 
money or hire paid to a carrier, or other bearer of goocl.s. 
'The carriage of letters is called postage. x866 KoG^Rs 
Agric. 4 Prices I. xx. 504 Sonictitneb the carriage is given 
ah a separate item. 

f 0. yiontcxtually) Power, ability, or capacity 
for carrying; (,iii quot. 1588 quibblingly). Obs, 

*588 Shaks L. L. L. i. ii. 74 S.iinpson . . was a man of I 
good carriage, great carriage; for hec carried the I'ownc- 
gates on his backe like a porter. 1740 Pinkda Eng. Span. 
Diet. s. V. , A Heuht of Can lage, a Ship of Carruge. 

7. Arith. .SecCxHRY;. 

X847 De Morgan Arithmet. Bks. Jntrod. 22 Proceed with 
each figure, and carriage, 
t 8 . * Hearing course, direction. Ohs. 
s6(UI CuLnrrLR & Cole Barthol. Anal. i. yi. 10 I'he in- 
sertion of m.Tiiy Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres, /bid. 12 'J 'he carriage of Fibres. 

9. The carrying of a lortress, etc. ; also carriage 
away : cf. Carry 16 , 46 . 

1603 Knollks Hut. 7 'urks (i 6 jt) 6x0 Solyman . . resolued 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of Austria, in 
good hope that by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities . . would without any resistance be yeeldcd vnto him. 

10. Action of conducting, carrying out ; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

x6qs R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (i6o3> 8a The whole 
Government and carriage of affaires x6ix Skeed Hist. Gt, 
Brit. X. i. (1632I 1241 A Proclamation against all griping 
Monopolies, .and Protections . . as also against other abuses 
ill other in feriour carriages. 1650 B. Dsscolhm. ax The car- 
riages or miscarriages of these affaires, x^a N eeoham tr. 
SeUen's Mare Cl. Ep Ded. 18 The carriage and conduct 
of this noble F.nterprise. 1876 Belfast News 22 Nov. 3/3 

Me&srs, solicitors, had the carnage of the sale. x8^ 

Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/1 The carruge of the order 
[for winding up a com^iany] ib given to the first petitioner. 

11. The carrying (of a motion). 

*879 O'Connor Beacon\field y^yt 'Die consequence of the 
carnage of the motion would be tne expulsion of Lord John 
Rubscll from power. 

11. Manner of carrying ; conduct, behaviour, 

12. Manner or way of carrying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body, or any part of it). 

x6ax Burton Anat, Mel. 111. ii. iii. iii. (1651)470 'Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 1653 Walion Angler i. v, The 
ill carriage of the line .. makes vou lose your labour. x688 
R, Hoi ME Armoury in. 150/t A good Graver, .[must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand, xyxx Budokll 
Sped. No. 67 F IX An handsome carriage of the body. x8ai 
De Quincey in Page Life 1 . v. 97 A peculiar and graceful 
carriage of her head. 

13. Manner of canying one’s body ; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien. 

1996 Shaks. x Hen . 1 1', 11. iv. 466 A goodly portly man . . 
of a most noble Carriage. 1653 H* Cocan tr Pinto's Trav, 
xxxviii. § 3. X53 A stately carriage, far different from that 
he was wont to lutve. 171^ Addison Italy 45 A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neighb. ix. 
(1878) 135 He had the carriage of a military man. 

14. Manner of conducting oneself socially ; de- 
meanour; deportment, behaviour. (Referring to 
manners arch. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii 14 Teach ninne the carriage 
of a holy Saint. x64a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iii. xxi 211 
Others nave so scornfull a carriage. x9^ Dampiee Voy, 
xiii. (1698) 372 A pretty ingenious young man . . of a veiy 
civil carriage and behaviour. 1741 Middleton Cicero if. 
vii. 6 Her husbands peevi.shness and churlish carriage. x8x8 
Byron Juan 1. Ixvi, Her very prudent carriage. 

b. Manner of acting to or towards others ; 
treatment of others, ar^, 

1598 Bacon Hypocrites, fxi.tArb.) X17 Their .. honest car- 
riage towardes men. i6ia — Faction ibid. 83 The even 


canriRge betweene two factions, prbooedtlh not alwates of 
^ moderation. i6|6 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. x. (1686)30 
Whocan but laugh at the carriage of Ammon unto Alexander! 
1698 South ir Serm, (16971 1* >*5 treated of mea*s 

carriage to Christ in this world. syM Da Fob Voy. 
roused tv, (1840) 158 llie affectionate carnage of thii poor 
woman to her infant. 1844 Disbabli Couingsby iv. xH. 171 
Lucretia’s carnage towards her gave her little discomfort. 
1096 Emerson £s^. Tevuts si, Masmsrs Wks. (Bohn) II. 48 
Nothing can be more delicate . . than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of the sexes. 

to. (with pi.) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse, 1. ix, In all which mutuall 
carnages, we ought to be guided by those respects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
168a Bunyan Holy IVar 338 AAer some mutual carriages 
of love. 16B4 — Pilgr, II. 6 All her unkind, unnatural, and 
uni^ly carnages to her dear Friend. 

16. Habitual conduct or behaviour. (Referring 
to morals or character.) 

1988 Thvnnb Let, in Anisuadv. (1865) Introd. 9a Making 
my actions the towchestone of the honest cariage of myselC 
1648 Herrick Hesper,, Epit. sober Matron^ With blamclesse 
carriage 1 liv'd here, lyxa Steele Spect, No. 460 fa Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they would exempt from Ex- 
amination. 1799STBRNE Tr. ShandyuBcail. vii. 14 A person 
of decent carnage. 1844 Disraeli Cossissgthy 11. 1. 30 l*hBt 
irregular and unsettled carriage of pubuc men which so 
perplexed the nation. 

b. Conduct or action in given circumstances. 

1^7 Fleming Contn, HolinshedWX. His fidelitie 

and good catriage in small things. 1634-40 Row Hist, 

(1842) 217 His cari.age in relation to Gowrie’s Consp. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel C iv a. Negotiations . . wherein your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. x868 Freeman Norm. Cotsq. (1876) 11. ix. 409 Harold’s 
energetic carriMe in the Welsh campaign. 

to. Short for 'good carriage' (Also in sense 1 3 .) 
x6r8 Fletcher Island Hcess 11. i. One without carriage 
or common sense. i6sx Elsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 
106 Protested his innoceucye and carryage in that place. 
x666 Pepys Diary 27 Sept., She is poor in clotlies, and not 
bred to any carriage. 

1 16. A piece of conduct ; action ; proceeding. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poems X20 His former carriages. 

X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 244 All her actions & carriages 
are full of honor. 1606 Stillinci-l. Ses^n, iv. 159 Men, 
sober, just, humble aiiJ meek in all their carriages. 

1 17. Manner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair). Obs, 

i6ia Davies H'^hy Iretemd, 4f. (*747) 9 Touching the car- 
riage of the Martiall affaires from tne seventeenth year, etc. 
i6j^ Bp. Jkx\NotJDs Lord's Su^pp. xvii, To leave every man 
in the external carriMes of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy. 1M3 Evelyn Diary zx July, Some dis- 
like of the present carruge of matters at Court 

III. That which is carried. 

1 18. Something carried ; a burden, a load. Obs, 

t x^A MS. CktHst'sHosp,, Abingdon in Dom. Archit. 111. 

1 For cartis with cariage^ may goo & come. 15x3 Lot 
Iernkrs Froiss. I. Iv, Their horses with raryages entrod 
in : and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
X583 Babincton Commandm. (15901 339 The pismire . whose 
many little cariages . . make a peat heape at last. x998 Bar- 
ret Thsor. IVarres ii. i. 27 The musket is a hcauie cariage, 
and painfull to be handled. x6oy Topsfll Fourf. Beasts 
Dcd. 5 When our backs be broaic, they must take up the 
carriage. 1704 Wuruogr Diet. Rsist, et Urb. a.v. Saddle, 
To keep the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 
back. 

b. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 
1598 y S. Finchk in App. Hist. Croydon (1783) 152 We gel 
in carriages of stone and bricke. S704 Worlidgb Diet, 
Rstst. et Urb. s. v., Carage of Lime is 64 Bushels. 1809 
Forsyth Beauties St oll. 1 . 519 Bringing, .carriages of lime. 
(S. fig. Burden, load. 

ax993DDALL Royster D. in. ii, Mery Doth not love lade 
you? Cust. 1 fecle no such cariage. _ 16x0 Shaks. Temp, 
v. L 3 Time Goes vpright with his carriage. 

1 19. Baggage. (Originally collect , ; later often 
in //.) Obs. a. The portable equipment of an 
army, L. impedimenta Baggage a. Sometimes 
including the whole baggage-train. 

*375 Harbour Bruce viii. 275 The cariage .. Bchynd hym 
Icvyt he all still. ? a 1400 Marts A rth. 2282 They kaire to the 
karytge and take whale them likes. 1460 Capcravk 
313 In the tyme of the b.'it.Til al her cariage was stole be 
the Frenschmen. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holtn» 
shed II. 84/1 The cariage was dragging after the arniie, 
and sleiiderlie manned. 1998 Grknewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. 
XL (1622) 2X The carriages inclosed in the middest [mediis 
impediment is\. x6xx Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. iv. 43 The 
King . . had sent his maine Army to conduct the Carriages. 
x6xx Bible i Sam. xvii. as Dauid left his cariage in the 
hand of the keeper of the cariage. 1644 Slingsby Diary 
(1836)130 His carriage could not pass x^ Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (170X) 1x6 To burn their Carriages and Tents. 

b. Movable or portable property ; baggage or 
luggage carried with one on a journey, etc. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P, R, xvni. xix. (1495) 778 ITia 
camcll is . . gode . . to here charge laid caryage of men. c 1^9 
Three Kim’S Cologne 40 Kuery kyng .. had with hym hts 
cariage, jsat is to seye hecstys, as oxen and vchepe and o^er 
heestis hat longeth to mannys lyuyng and sustynaunce. i<63 
Foxe A.kM.i 1583) 968 This Caidinall [Wokey] . . hauing 
in his cariage ixxx wagons. 19^ Hakluyt Voy. I. 94 Con- 
strained at cucry baite to take oowr.e my carriages and lift 
them uu againe on sundry horses hicks. x6ix Bible Acts 
xxi. We tooke vpour cariages, & went vp to Hicnisalciiii 
1659 Francion ix. a A little w^q^on .. to be made here, to 
put my Carriages in it, which is too heavy for my SumptcTi 
horse. 1743 IL Poole Joum. France ^HoU, (1744) I. aoo^ 
I would greatly have lessen'd my Carriage, and my eapenoa 
also thereby. 
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t20. Leavei and branches carried away by a 
stag with his antlers when passing through a 
thicket or wood. Ofis. 

1616 SusFL. & Maikh. Cowttr. Farm 684 If the Hut bo 
tall and larae^ the canages will abo be somewhat large. 

1 21. Meaning carried by words ; burden, im- 
port, purport, tearing. Obs. 

160a bHAKii. //ow. 1 i 94 By the name covenant And car* 
riage of the article design'd. 1607 Higbon iVks. 1. 367 'I'hii 
was the question, as appcareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chapter. 16.. Tim€ m Uton-hQ^ iia(Li.)The Hebrew 
text hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying. 

* In general use. 

1 22. collect. Means of conveyance. Obs, 

c 1450 Merlin x. 144 On the tother side come all the cariage 
of (he londc, and brought vitaile. i6sa Urinslky Lud. Lit. 
liurod. 16 Knowing languages to be the curyage of know- 
ledge. tjio Act g /tnne xilx.] § 6 Letters and Packets, 
piu-sing or repossing by the Curiage called the Penny-Post. 

Wgllington Let. in Gurw. Du/. 1. 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

1 23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. Obs. exc. in wheel carriage ; — next. 

15. . Dk. Northumb. Houeehold Bk. xlix. (1827) 386 Ther 
shall be a Caryage apontide at every RcmcvalJ for the 
Curiage of my luirdes Childre Stuff. 1665 G. Havghs F. 
JeltaValle's I'rav.E. Indiago One ufthose Carriages which 
the Portugals call Rete. .a net of cords ly'd at the nead and 
feet, and hanging down from a great Indian Cane. 1740 
Johnson Drake Wks. IV. 441 /I'hc most useful animals of 
this country . serving as carriaqes over rocks and moun- 
tains. 1771 Smullbtt //M m//x, Cl. aj Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriajg^es. Jbid. a6 Apr.. Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carnages. 1776 Adam Smith /P. N . (1869) 

1 1. v. i. 307 A high way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may . . 
be . . made and maintained by a small toll iipuii the car- 
nages that make use of them. 1786 Burns Inventory, 
Wheel carnages I hao but few, Three carls . . ae auld 
wheelbarrow. 1837 Carlyle /'r. Rev. 1187JI III. 94 No 
wheel-carnage rolls this morning in these streets. 
t24. A wheeled vehicle genemUy. Obs or arch. 
1560 Whitkhornr Arte IVarre 11588) 41 Euery ten men of 
arines, should haue flue carriages. x6is Cotgh.. Charroy, 
a cart, or other cariage. 1693 Vittin^ton Vestry Hk. (Surtees) 
aio For mending the church eate that carriages comes in 
at, -as.fMl. 1711 Lond. Gam. Na 4935/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages. 1741 At.t 14 Ge'orjre If, xlii. § 5 Carts, 
waggons, or other carri.iges, employed only about Hus- 
bandry. or catrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Stn.w, 
Corn. 1757 <'’*'«//. Mag. 5^8 Laws . . for . . regulating the 
drivers of carrmges within this city [lumdon]. 

26. A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from one for the transjiort of goods. Often 
in comb., as hackney carriage, railway-carnage, 
ti avelling-carriage, etc. 

1706 PiiiLLii'S, Cama/fe, also a kind of cover’d or close 
waggon. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, '1 he ma.stcr of 
the waggon . fearing the captain and his bidy would take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, etc. 1751 — Per. Pic. hi. 
(krnding-), The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence , . Our Hero is captivated by a Lady in that Car- 
riage. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Re71.ll. iv. v, Monsieur in a com- 
monplace travelling carriage is off Northwards, 1875 RcAo 
89 Oct., The Supervisor of Excise .. said that the word 
•carriage’ as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods. 1884 Miss Braouon / lAwor/ xxix, Lolling in the 
corner of a railway carriage. 

2H. s^ec, A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving in ; especially an elegant four-wheeled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Car- 
riage and pair : one dr.awn by a p.iir of horses. 

This use began about the middle of the i8th c. ; coach was 
the word in earlier use. 

1*74* 14 Cco. if, xlii. I 5 The covered Carriages of 

noblemen and Gentlemen for their priv.Hie u>»c.l 1771 
Smullktt 7/wmr/^ 67. 94 May, I'lie postilion behind, en- 
deavouring to stop the carl iage, s^ W. Frlton < title), A 
Treatise on Carnages, comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phatons, Curricles, Gigs, Whiskies, ric. 1848 Thackeray 
V’em. Fair\\\\, A carriage and four splendid horse... 1879 
Times 27 Aug., 'I'he party drove off in a carnage and pair. 
18^ Miss Br addon Ishmael xxix, 1 wonder t^t you cun 
drive in an open carriage in such weather, 

** In technical use. 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
ordinance is mounted ; a gun-carriage. 

1560 Whitkiiornb Arte IVarre (1588) 97 To make the 
carriage of the artillery, with the spokes of y« whcele 
crooked. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.\ He commanded 
the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, which bcibre 
lay bound in great unwetidy timber. S7«i Phillips, Car. 
riares for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made to the proportion of the Gun it is to carry. 1776 
W. Heath in Sparlu Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 278, I 
should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 
sent forward. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., s. v. Cannon, The 
gun is mounted on a steel carriage weighing 15 tons. 

23. Carriage -building. Tne wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see oiiot. 1794 ^. 

*761 Official htscr. Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
carriage and body is richly ornamented. 1794 W. Felton 
C airia^es (tBot) I. 30 Its [carriare’.s] meaning is frequently 
confined to the under part only, on which the body is 
placed, /bid 40 All four-wheeled carriages are divided into 
two parts — the upper and under carriage. The upper is die 
main one, on which the body is hung ; the under carriage 
is the conductor, and turns by means of a lever . . The hind 
wheels are placed on the upper part ; the fore wheels on 
the under. 


20. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
which move and carry some part of a machine. 

1688 R. Holms Armoury 111. iii. 114/1 (Several Paris 0/ 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. 1833 J. Holland Matsu/. Metals II. 
929 The type carriage is caused to move steadily along. 1879 
Casselts Teikn. Hduc. IV. 395/9 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred roindles . arranged upon the • carriage ’, or 
movable part of the mule. 

30. *t a. The loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Obs. (Perh. 
only an affecratioti.) 

i6ea Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 161 Ham. What call you the 
Carriages 7 Osr. The Carnages, Sir, uie the hangen». Ham. 
I'he phrase would bee more Germaine to the matter ; If we 
could carry Cannon by our sides. 

b. 1847*78 Hai.iiwfll, Cart iage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. (Par. dial) 1879 in Miss 
Jackson SAro/sh. lVoni~bk. 

81. Agric. An ailillcial channel for conveying 
water lor irrigation, drainage, etc. Obs. or dial. 
(Cf. Carrikr 5 .) 

16^ WoRLiDGE.3>rr. Agric. iiL | 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Carriage narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lea^^ r Carriages, 
that issue all along from the main 1679 Plot Stafforiish, 
(1686) 356 .Smaller carnages or trenches 40 or 50 yards 
asunder. 1904 WoRLiuriu Diet. Rust.et Urb. s. v. Drains, 
The lesser Drams must be made amonijl the Carriages in 
the lowest pl.Tccs 1885 Ham/sh. Gloss.(h.. D S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. 

82. « hEAHiNU sb. 12 . b. A rail-cliair. 

1788 Smkaton in /’^//. Trans. LX XIX. 3 A piece of 

brass, or brass carriage, made to fit upon the vcr(ic.il part 
of the meridian . . This pirce of brass carries the spindle. 
1816 S/eci/. Losh 4 Ste/henson's Patent No. 4067. 6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails c, c placed in their carri.Tges. 

O. Atch. ‘The timber Iramework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported* ((jwilt). 

1813 P. Nicholson Pratt. Build. 188 This addition.Tl 
wood-work, whit h is necessary' to the firmness an 1 durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs. 

f 88 . -‘PoUTAMfi. Obs. 

1753 Chamrrrs Cyct Su//., Carriage \% aUo used to de- 
note a .Hpttcc of ground, ovtT which the iiih.ibitaius of New 
France, and other colonies of North America, .arc obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

IV. Attributivcly, and in Combination. 

84. Ceiicral ; fa, (used for ciiiryuig), ai car- 
riage-beast, -bier, -bullock, cattle, etc. ; t b. (con- 
cerned with the baggage), ns carriage -man, 
master', C. (referring to vehicles, senses 23 - 26 , 
csp. a6\ ns cat riage -blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
ing, -clock, -door, -exercise, -frame, -head, -ladder, 
lamp, -road, -spring, -iux, top, -wheel, -window. 
1548 Thomas Ital, Gram., Oiumenie, any *carmge 
beastes 1623 Bingham Xetio/fum vS I.uy your baggage 
vpon the cam.ige-be.ists. a 1825 (ray Goshatvk xi. in C'hild 
Jia/tarfs IV. xcvi. (1886) 362/2 Rise up And make her •car- 
nage-bicr. 1837 Cari.yir fr. Rer>. IIL 1 iv 33 Pull up 
your •carriagc-ljlindH. 1803 Wfimngton Let.' in Gurw. 
Dis/. 1 309 Every ^carriage Bullock should have a saddle. 
1884 F. Bmitten ti'a/ch 4 ( lockm, 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in .. “carriage clocks. s8te W. (L Clark 
Vacat . Tour 53 Like a “carnage-lamp. 1375 Darbouk 
Bruce viii. 275 The “cariage-ineii and the y>out ralc. 1598 
Barret Theor. Wartes iv. iii. no 'I'he “cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with cartes and cariages. 1798 South fy 
Lng. Rctog I, A “carnage ryad That sweeps conveniently 
fiom gate to gate. i8<^ Piiillifs Vcsuv. viii. ao8 Wide 
enough for a broad carriage-ro.«d. 1869 Nicholson ^Ofd. 
xliii. u88o) 390 111 many Bracliiopods the arms are sup- 
ported upon .1 more or Usr. complicated internal caharcous 
framework or skeleton , . sometimes calico the ‘ carriage- 
spring apparatus’. 1887 S/ec tutor $ Mar. 318A Carnage- 
builders and others interested in the *Carri.ige-tax. 1853 
Douglas Milit. Bridges vii. 350 A very good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carriage wheel. 1856 
Emerson Eng. 1 mits, tVeallh Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 Two 
centuries ago. the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles, 

36. Special comb. : carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on w'hcels; carriage -company, 
people who keep private carriages ; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-wheeled vehicle, or for 
connecting the fore-carriagc with the body; car- 
riage dog, a coach-dog, a Dalmatian dog ; car- 
riage-drive, the roadway for carnages in private 
grounds, parks, etc. ; oarrlage-fVee a,, free of 
charge for conveyance ; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore- wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round; 
t caniage-gun, a gun mounted on a carriage; 
cairiage-horse, *|* (a ) a horse used for carrying 
purposes; (^.) one that runs in a carriage; car- 
riage-houae, a coach-house ; carriage-lady icf. 
carriage company) ; carriage-lock, a brake for a 
carriage ; carriage-lubricator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle ; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting pieces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 32 c) ; carriage-step, a step or 
set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- 
riage ; d* carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, 
carrying-trade ; carriage-way, that part of roads, 
etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic. 

1853 Douglas Milit. Bridges vi. 277 Neither bateaux. 


pontoons, nor “(auYlage-bridffes can be conveyed. 1833 
Chatttb. yml. No. 72. 155 AmuenC merchants and trades- 
men . . vulj^arly denominated “carriage company, ste 
I'hackeray Atewcomes ix. iD. > No phrase more clegMt aiid 
to my taste than that in wliich people are described oa 
‘seeing a ^at deal of carriage-company*, Miss 

MiTFoao Villags .Ser. 1. (1863) ^21 The very “carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualised. 1863 Miss Bs addon J. March. 

uestrian making his way along 
ooDRouPB in Hanway Trav. 
(1769) I. II. xvii. 76 The hhip . . having six “carriage ^ns of 
three pounders. 1804 A. Duncan Trident 1 . 261 A French 
privateer . . mounted 10 carriage guns and 9 swivels. 1596 
£..strBdiots tooke all our “car- 


mont (Hoppe), A wretched equ 
the “carriage-drive. 174a W( 
(1769) I. II. xvii. 76 The hhip . . 


Dangit tr. Comines 333 'I'heir 

nage horses. 1647 Lii 1 y CAr. Astrot. Ivii. 381 The Uurriage- 
Hurhe attending the Army seem xerviceaDle. 1883 Roe in 
Harper’s Mag. Dec. 43/1 The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned “carriage- house. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rn\ i. vii. 
V. (D.) No *carriuge-Udy . . but must dismount in the mud 
roads, and walk. , *^ Dickens Domhey 111. an (Hoppe), 
I put up the 'carriage-steps. 1710 'J'. Gordon Cordial Lmo 
S/ir. 274 These advantages . . will give us all the “carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean. i8m Act 3-4 Will. IV, xlvL 
§ 1x6 Whenever the width of the •^rriageway in such street 
. .will allow thereof. 1875 Poste ( 7n/«j iv. 9 3 A right of 
hurse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence Ca'rrlagofai, as much or as many as a 
carriage will hold. Oa’rriagelesB a., without car- 
riage. Ca rriagewarda adv., towards a carii.nge. 

1837 Marrvat (Hla Podr, xxxii, A curriagefull of child- 
ren. 1879 Black Adv. Phaeton xviii. 244 A carriugeful 
of luggage. 1861 Tkafford City 4- Suburb Iff 284 Accord- 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was .. fain to luind his 
sifter.. into a Tottenham vmnibus. 1871 Daily News 22 
Feb., Some men hurrying carriagewards. 

Carriageable (kierid/iib’l), a. [f. prec. : see 
-AULK, aiuTc:. marriageable \ 

1 . Copable of being cairied ; portable, rare. 

1702 C*. Matiiek Magn. Chr. 11. (1852) App. 196 What 
billets of wood were carn.Tge.Tble for them. 1857 Kuskin 
Pol. Kcon. Art ii. (1808) lot Woiks of carriiigeablc art. 

2 . Practicable fur wheeled cairiagcs. 

1813 Wellington ],et in (}urw. Dis/. XI. 44 There are 
only two Larriiigcahle roads across it. 1878 ftasePs Mag. 
XVI 1 1. 6 ,9. 1884 j.C 01 HORNF Hicks Pasha 276 Carnagcable 
roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Carriaged (kx rid^d), a [f. Carriaok 4- -kd.] 
+ a. Having a carriage, deportment, bearing ; be- 
haved, mannered (obs.) ; b. fiiinislied with car- 
riages. Only with qualifying adv., as handsome-, 
ill-, many., well-cart iaged. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. i. i t A well cariaged man out- 
wardly. X650 W. tfcNNuw (Arid's Alartn 57 Any fine- 
carrUged man under he.aven. 1664 Pefvs Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady . and very well carriaged, and mighty dis- 
creet. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
. handsome can iaged. 1883 Daily News i Mar. 5/3 A .. 
many-carriagcd evcuision tiuiii. 1887 County Genii. 25 
June, 1 he (Queen’s gill sts wcic (.crtauily well c niaged. 

Ca'mek be’nd. [.See Bend sb.^ 3. 

Cat rick was a frequent variant of Carrack ship 
ot burden ; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and intei lacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

18x9 Rets Cycl. s.v. Bend, For a cnrick bend, lay the 
end of a rope or h.Twscr across its standing part, etc c i860 

H. .SiUAKi’ Seatuads Catech. a Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowline knot. 

Ga rrick bi'tts. Naut. [app f.carrUk^ Cmg 
RACK 'jhip of buiden (cf. prec. ) -t- Bl rT(s, q.v.] 

1847 i*' Chaig. c 1850 R iidini. Nain'g. (Wcale) 103 Carriik- 
bitts, the upright pu ces of timber near the ends of the 
windlass, in which arc llie gudj^cons for the spindles to 
work on | they are also called ‘ windlass-bitis ’. 

Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of Carrack. 
CapTried (kjjeTid\ ppl. a. [f. Carry v. + -ED.] 
In vaiious senses of Carry v. ; esp. 

1. Mil. Of arms : Held in the position described 

in Carry zt. 36. 

1833 Rigid. Insir. Cavalry i. 28 .Standing steady with 
earned arms. 1844 Regul. Ord. Army 265 Remain with 
their arms c.^med. 

2 . .SV. ‘Transported* or ‘cairied away* in mind; 
rapt, abstracted ; not ‘collected*. 

1825 79 Jamieson s. v., Jciiny’.s gotten an hcirscaip left 
her, and .she’*, just carryit about it 1825 E. Irving Let. in 
Mrs. ()liphant Life 2%^ Sarah Evan.s was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind if you remember. 1832 Gloss. Waver/ey 
Novels, Carried, in nubibiis : having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand: having the 
wits gone ‘ a wool-gathering ’. 

Carrlen, carrine, -ing, obs. ff. Carrion. 
Carrier (kae riai). Forms : 5 caryare, -otir, 
5-6 -er, 6 cariar, -ler, carry ar, 6-7 -er, 6 - 
oarricr. [f. Carry v. -er*.] 

I. One wno or that which carries, in various 
senses of tlie verb ; a bearer. 

1398 Trkvlsa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixi. (1495) 178 A veyne is 
berer and carycr of blodc. c 1440 Prom/. Pam. 69 Caryare, 
vector, vectitor. 1571 Goi ding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 16 The 
Bonne as the cheef caryer thereof I/'.#, of light], 1580 Baret 
A Iv. C 129 A carier of letters. X59S Lei. Univ. Cambridge in 
Payne Collier Annals Stage 1. 9^2 The most ordinary car- 
riers and dispen.sers of the infection of the plague. x6m 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 13 Winds, will drive 'rhe loaded 
Carriera from their Ev’ning Hive. 1844 57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 99 Blood-discs, the reputed earners of oxygen. 1884 
S/ectaior xa July 9x3/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 
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b. A bearer of a meiiage, letter, etc. 

15M Shaks. Tit A, IV. iii. 86 What gayef lupiter I take 
thecY Why villaine tin not thou the Carrier? ispB — 
Merry IV. 11. ii. 141 lliU Puncke U one of Cupid's Carriers. 
i6si Burton Wna/. Mel, 111. ii. iii. The very carrier that 
comes from him to her is a most welcome guest, if he bring 
a letter. 1774 Golobu. Nat Hitt iv. viii, These birds are 
employed . . as the inost expeditious carricrH. iB . . Thack- 
SRAV Fatal Boats xi, Being a letter*carrier. 

o, s/aft^, i^Sce qnot . ) 

17^ New Cant Diet, Carriers^ a .Sett of Rogues . . em- 
ploy'd to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at Inns, &c.; 
in order to carry Information to their respective Gangs, of 
a booty in Prospect 

d. Techn, Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmittors ; in Aleck, esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe by which what is being turned is carried 
round in the machine. 

1858 Geuener GuHKery aoi A carrier is then secured on 
a purt of the plug that protects out of the brccch-end of t he 
barrel, and then put into the face-nlaie of the lathe, which 
carries it round. 1870 Tyndall Heat iv. $114 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate suflicient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests s88s Maxwell A/^r/r. 4 Magn. 
1. 295 The move.Tble conductors are called Carriers. 

2 . One whose occupation it is tu carry loads, 
a porter. Also in comb., as water-carrier ^ etc. 

f igts xst Eng. Bk, Afner.(krh.) Intrud. *^5/2 Cariers that 
go with the olyphaiites, and cary our harneys and vitalrs. 
igaS M.'i. Acc, St. Joht^s Hoip., Canteri., Paid for . . the 
h.>y makers & cariars. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury 111 79/x A 
Bearer or Carrier . . attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to cairy their Goods, .on their B.^icks or Shoulders. 
1O85 Pall^ Mali G. 25 Nov., His carriers, thirty Malays, 
are following. 

3 . Spec. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 
ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, and at fixed times). The most familiar 
current sense. 

In the legal sense the term carrier or comMon carrier ^ 
in<.lud<.s Aliy person or assoLiaiion of nersorih undert.iking, 
for payment, the transport of goods ny I.iiid or water, as 
sta^c coath proprietors, rai I w.ay companies, paicel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of .ships, etc. 

1471 H^ill in RiponCh. Acts 154 Kog Brounfcid de Ebor', 
caiytmr, cisioo Cocke l.orcll'i B. (1840 10 Carryers, car- 
ters, and horskepiTS. 1533 4 Aif 25 J/en. PW/l, viii, 'J’he 
poore c.iriers . repairynge wekely and moiithtly to your 
citec of London. 159a GREtNE-lr/ Conuy-aztek. 111,8, I 
hauc . . A Cheese from niy Vncle . which I recciticd of ilie 
Carrier. 164a Dec lay. LortU ami ( omw. 31 Dec. 3 'Die 
robbing of the romnion C.'triiers and Tnia liters. 1746 
Bekkei H Y /.e'/. Wks. 1871 IV. j(.)8 My wife sends you a 
present by the Cork cam* r. 1774 Joii.mson Let. jtj jan. in 
Boswell, If anylliing is too bulky tor the Post, let me have 
It by tlie (.Hrner. A/iui. Instription on Vuiis, etc. ; ‘ 'I'he 
North Wesieni Railwixy Company, canters.* 

/ig. 1583 T\ MMSiii os i o/z/matuifti. (1590 455 Our senses, 
the couimoa c.irricrs of conceits unto us. 

b. Applied to a iintion or community who con- 
diut the commeicc between distant p.^rls of the 
wot Id. 

1673 Temple Observ. Unit. Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 60 I'lieir 
Sea- men bviiig, .'is they have properly been ('ail’d, the com- 
mon C.irriers of the world. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. 
li, J'hc Dutch w'cic .. the great carriers of Kurupc. i86x 
(h)hcHi N luir. E.xlU. 18 The country which becomes the 
earner for others. 187$ Memivai k Gen. J/tst. Rome xvii. 
(1877) q 8 Tin; Carthaginians made iheiiisclvcs the common 
carnets of this vast population. 

4. A Cahrikh-I'Ioeon ; also the breed of these, 
though not used for carrying purposes. 

1641 Wii.KiNii Mercury xvi. (17071 68 A .smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a light Body, and swift Kl^dit . . c.illed by the 
Name of Carriers. X74X Compl. Fam.-Picce 111. 519 The 
Carriers fare valuable] for their .swift Return home, if car- 
ried to a Distance. 1859 Dakwin Ortg. Spec. xi. (1873) 306 
Varieties between the rock-pigcon and the carrier. x86a 
IIuxi.iiY ^rc^. H^'rkg. Men 105 ‘Homing’ birds.. u&ed as 
earners are not ' carriers' in the fancy sen.se. xSdyTECET- 
MEIER Pigeons vii. 75. 

6 . A conduit or drain for water, etc. Cf. Car- 

RiAuR 31. 

*797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 157 A carrier or master 
dram, into which all the .single drains empty themselves . . 

1 strongly recommend these cai rier ditches to be open. 187a 
Daily Nt'zvs 12 Oct . Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
earners. 1883 Pali Mall G. t6 Oct. 4/2 Thes liquid .. is 
lifted by a .sludge pump into an underground cairier and 
deposited in earth tanks. 

o. W ith advba., as carrier about, on \ cf. Carry v. 
X556 T. Hobv tr. Castijflione’s Courtyer 11. 11561) N iij b. 
No carier aliout of trifling newes. <ri66x ArgyU's Last 
Will, IfC. in llarl. Misc. VI746) VIII. 30/j A most indefa- 
tigable Carrier on of his Designs. 1S84 in Laiv Times 
R^. 8 Mar. 45/2 ’I'lte carriers on of the business. 

7 . Comb., as carrier-block, -pin ; carrier-bird, 
applied to the pelican, the carrier-pigeon ; oar- 
rier-Bhell, -troohus, a genus of molluscs, re- 
markable for the habit of attaching pieces of 
stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 

180X Southey Thaiaba v. iv, And journeying onward, 
blest the *Carrier Bird. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxv, But 
this it was that made me move As light as carrier- birds in 
air. x88i Greener Gun 169 To throw the cartridges upon 
a *carrier-block in the rear. 1884 F. Britten Watch ^ 
Clockm. 104 Holes . . to receive the ^carrier pin. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca 1.1856) Ihe 'carricr-trochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of iu habitation. 

Ca'rrier-pi'ffeon. [see prec. A breed of 
pigeons in whicn the instinct for finding the way 


home Is very strongly dcTcIoped, used for bearing 
communications or letters. Also^. 

1647 R. Stapylton yuvmal 66 Letters brought bycanyeiv 
pidgeons. i6jw — Stradeis Law-C. Warres vii. 79 The 
anttent invention of Ourrier-Pidgeons. 1840 Bp. £. Stanley 
Bints V, Carrier Pigeons. These are a pardcular breed, 
which c.'in be so trained, that when corned to great dis- 
tances from the place of their asual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their way back. tSvi Tegetmeier ^title) 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon. ^ a iBg/S Loncf. Childr. Lords 
Supper 157 Prayer, .the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Carrine, obs. form of Chniats. 

Carriole (kse rii^**!). Also cRriole. [a. F. 
cantole small coveied carriage, ■- Pr. carriol, car- 
riola, Sp. carriola. It. carriuola, med.L. cai rio/a 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange), dim. 
of med.L. carra Car.] 

1 . a. A small open carriage with a seat for a 
single person, b. A covered light cart. 

1834 Blckford /tafy I. 6^ These goddenses stepping Into 
a car, vulgarly called a cariole. i860 All K Round No. 
64- 334 Omiged to bum hU carriole, or covered cart. 1868 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks, <1879) 11. 41 Through the 
curtain of the cariole. 1878 Black Green Past. xxxiL 257 
I'he people shot by its in the light little carrioles. 

2 . A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

x8o8 Pike Sourtes Mississ. 1. 68, I rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. x8ao 
.Silliman TourQuebte 337 The Carriole, gaily careers over 
the frost-bouno river. X833 Chamb. yruL No. 67 118 
When ‘ beautified' with a little paint and a few trifling or- 
naments the blcdge assumes the name of cariole. 

Hence Ca*rrioling vbl. sb., riding in a carriole. 
1884 Sat. Rev. I.VII. 636 Allcarioling lh not of this agree- 
able character, 'i'he tourist may now and again have to 
drive fur many hours together through pine woods, gloomy, 
iiioiiotonous, and empty of sound. 

Carrion (kae ridn), sb. (and a.) Forms : a. 3 
carome, oaronye, (charoine), 4-5 oaroigne, 
•oygne, -oyne, 5 karoyne, -oigne ; /f. 4 caralug, 

4 5 careyn(e, kareyno, 4-6 oarayne, 5 oaranye, 

5 6 oareine, 6 oaraine, oarrayne, -eyne, kar- 
reine, 6 -7 carraino ; 7. 4 karys, 4-6 oaren, 
oarynCe, 6 carrine, 6-7 oarren, carring, 7 car- 
rau ; 5 . 4 karyun, 4-6 oariune, caryon(e, 4-8 
oarion, ^ coryonne, 5-6 caryeii, oarien, car- 
ri'^n, carry on, cariong, 6-7 oarian, 6- oarrion. 
[MK. iuroptye, caroine, a. ONF. caro'niH, later 
caroinc, cap'oiffne, in central Ol*'. ckatvij^ne (mod. 
F. charogtie, and in other sense carogne, Picard 
carom, iarongfte) -» Pr. caronha. It. carogna, Sp. 
carroHa, pointing toa Koinanic type *carbnia, sup- 

f )osed to be a dcriv. of caro flesh, but not regu- 
arly formed on the stem cam-. The phonetic 
history of the Lnglish p. and 8. forms is obscure.] 

A. sb. 

1 1 . A dead body ; a corp«5e or carcass. Obs. 

a xmu$ A ncr. R. 84 pc baeVntare .. beke^ mid his blake 
bile o ewike charoiiies as pe bet is bes deofles corbin of 
htHe. 1297 K, Clouc. 265 I'lney] sfowe . . eyile hondred 
ik fourcy men, & her caronyes (v r. caroincsj to drowe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29906 Dcd par gun his [a lion's] caroigne 
Iv. r. curion, caroyne, tarcynj li. ct^oSPol. Songs 
203 A vilir caraing nis ther non. xiSa Wvclif tlebr m. 

17 Whos careyns hen cost down in dchert. ^1386 Chau- 
x-VMi Knts. T. 1157 'riic caieyne [ v . r . carcyn, caroyne, 
karoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. c 1440 
Pronip . Pant. 61 Caranye or careyn, cadaver. 14^ 
Kadyan V. exxiv. 102 Y'^ cuiircc of the riuer was let by t^ 
nuillitudc of the can'ens or dede bodyes. 1590 I.. Lloyd 
Diall Daies Oct. 51 The raven, .returned not, but fed upon 
the carrrns. c 1645 Howlll I . ett . 1. 1. xx. Dogs which . . 
eat the Carrens. 1718 tree-thinker No. 47. 342 The Haven 
. stay’d to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 1763 C. 
Johnston A^rr/rr/V II. 235 They all flocked about him, 
croaking like so many ravens about a carrion. 

t b. — Applied to a dead man or corpse that 
* walks ’ or returns to earth. Obs. 

(1430 Lydg, Min. Poems (1840) 143 BItsstd Austyn the 
careyn gan compclle, * In Jhesii name . . What that thu art 
trcwly for to telle*. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/3 Thcnnc 
the caryon broughte hyiii thyder to the graue. 

2 . Dead putreiying flesh of man or beast ; flesh 
unfit for food, from putrefaction or inherently. 

xa97 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 6544 po ne vond he atte laste No^t 
of horn bote caroyne. a 1340 Hamfolk Psalter cxivi. xo 
pe deuyl. .fedis paim wip karyun. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1972 
Caste vnto curres ascaren to etc. X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
I vii, Whan a beast is tounicd to careine. cigxo More 
Ficus Wks. 25 Vile carein and wretched wonnes meate. 
*557 North Gueuards Dtall /V.lxfixy) 698/2 The wormes 
In earring. X791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr, WTcs, 
..8x2 II. 457 Like flies in Carrion. 1837 M. Donovan Dom, 
Econ, II. 137 The vulture . . feeds on putrid carrion, 
f b. ? -= Death. Obs. 

*387 Trevisa Higden iv xxxiii, perofeometh tweie manere 
of careyns, for we beep i-slowe wip wepoun, oper we beep 
adreent. [Hence 1494 in Fabyan.] 1481 Caxton Myrr. l 
V. 18 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne. 

8. Uansf, Used ^contemptuously) of a living 
human body ; cf. Carcass (? obs.\ + b. The 
fleshly nature of man, 'the flesh’ in the Pauline 
sense {fibs.'), 

1377 Langl. P. FI. B. XIV. 33X Ne noyther sherte ne 
shone . . To keure my caroigne. ai^So Knt de la Tour 
xxviL (186S' 30 To aome suche a carion as is youre body. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) i. xxxv. jjx a. To leue 
thy careyne and folowe Ihesu Crysto. 1549 Compl. Scott 
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xvIL 154 Our carioiM ande corporal oatnr .. Is baj^t rile 
ande ii%kkit. 1596 Snaks. Merck, V, iil L 36 Siw, My 
owue fiesh and blood to rebell. Sot Out vpon it old car* 
rion, rebels it at these yeeres. tBjp Hr. Maitinbau Demo» 
rara ii 07 Much good may your tender merdes do your 
carrion. 

1 4 . Used (coDtemptuonsly) of a living person^ 
AS no better than carrion. Obs, 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) x. | x It were better 
for a woman to be barren Than to brii^ forth a vile wicked 
carren. 1601 Shake. 7 ut C. 11. L 130 Priests and Cowards, 
and men Cautelous, Old feeble Carnons. 1661 pErve Diary 
15 Sept., Pegg Kite, .will be. .a troublesome carrion to us 
executors. 

t 5 . Used of animals: sometimes app. in sense 
'noxious beast', 'vermin'; sometimes merely 
' poor, wretched, or worthless beast’. Obs. 

X477 Earl Rivehs (Caxton) Dictss 142 llieeuill creatures 
ben wors than serpentes, Ivons or caraynea tgda J. Hev- 
WOOD Prov 4> Epigr. (1867) X19 Daws ar carren. 1574 
Tussbr Husb. xvi. (1878) 35 lict carren ft barren be shined 
awaie, For best is the best, whatsoever you paie. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. i. vi, The beasts of oATeuce 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxes. Ibia. i. viii, Having shewed 
you the moiit oflensive carrions that belong to our Wilder- 
nesse. 01639 W. Whatelf.y Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 027 
I They [dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 

0. A. Anything vile or corrupt ; t corrupt mass ; 

' garbage', ‘ filth . 

1514 S. Fish Suptlic. Begg. x8 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of euyll agcinsi the minlstrcs of iniquite. 1597 
\st Pt. Return Parnass. v. i. 1455, 1 woulde prov^ it upon 
that carrion of thy wiit. 1845 Cari.vlb Cromwell 1 . 
21 Flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried 1 
1870 Emerson Soc. tfr Sol., Courage 'Wki. (Bohn) III. 113 
Melancholy sceptics with a laste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history. 1879 Froude Csrsar xxiii. 40a 
note, Roman fashionable society hated Cossar, and any car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint bis reputation. 

B. a/D id. passing into adj. 

7 . Consisting of, or pertaining to, conupting 
flesh. (Usually with some notion of contempt.) 

a zgM More De quat. Noviss. Wks^ lot No man nndeth 
fauItTout carrieth his carien corse into y quere, and., 
burieth y* body boldly at the hie alter. 1583 Sianyhurst 
ACnets 111. (Arb.) 77 A stincking Foule carrayne sauoure. 
rx6i3 Rowlands More Knaves 30 Some carion beoRt, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowu due feast, i860 Pusev 
Min.Proph, 454 I'he carnon-reinains should be entombed 
only in the bowels of vultures and dogs. 

t b. As an epithet of Death personified ; also 
of Charon. Obs. 

1566 Adi ington Apuleius 6a Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thou bcarsHt, for thy passage. 
1587 Mirr. Mag. Q. Cordiia xlvii. 4 By hir elbowe carian 
death fur me did watch. Paraa. Daynty Dev (N.) 

Seeing no man then can death esca^. .We ought not fcare 
his carraine shaue. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vii. 63 A 
carrion death. Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
Bcroule. 

8. Applied in contempt to the living human 
body, as no better than carrion (cf. 5). 

1537 Surr. Northampton Pnory in Prance Addit. Narr, 
Pop. Plot (1679) 16 In continual ingurgitations and farcyn^i 
of our carayne Bodies. 1563 Homiltes 11. Excess Aptar. 
(>859) 3x6 why paunperest thou that carreync flesh so nye? 
*577 Stanymubst Desc. fret in Holinsked VI. 14 By the 
iinoalining of their carian soulcs with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of holie writ. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ifr Cr. iv. i. 71 For 
euf ry scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9 . fa. CarrioQ-lean, skeleton- like. Obs. b. Rot- 
ten ; vile, loathsome ; expressing disgust. 

1565 Harding Con/ut. Apol., Ye will haue your spiritual 
Bankets so leane and Carrien. 15B0 Hollyband Treas.Fr. 
Tong., Eslance, as chevaux eslances, carren horses. 1645 6 
Evelyn Diaiy a8 Jan., My base, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
lina carrion mule. 16^ H. Cor. an Pinto's Trav. xxii. 8 3. 
79 Mounted on horses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tils 
that were nothing but skin and bone. x8a6 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (1885) II. 8a The foul, the stinking, the exunon 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ‘country gen- 
tlemen’. x867 N. br Q. Ser. 111. XL 32/2 Then she called 
me all soi ts o' carrion names. 

C. Comb. a. attributive with sense 'having to 
do with, feeding on carrion', as carrion -bird, 
-chafer, -fly, -hawk, -kite, -raven, -vulture', b. 
objective and instru men till, us carrion -feeder, 

nosing ppl. adj., -strewn pa. pple. ; C. similative, 
as can ion-like adj. or adv., -scented ppl. adj. Also 
ourriou-flower, a name for the genus Stapelia, 
also for Smilax herbacea, from the scent of their 
blossoms; f oarrion-lean a., lean as a wasting 
corpse or skeleton ; fig, meagre, very deficient ; 

+ oarrion -row, a place where inferior meat or 
offal was sold. Also Carrion crow. 

1830 Thirlwall Greece 111 . 137 Neither dogs, nor *car- 
rion-birds, would touch them . . so lung os the pestilence 
lasted. 18x6 Kiruy ft Sr. Entomol. (1828) IL xxiv. ^86 
The *caiTion-chafcrs, and others of the lamellicom beetfes. 

J* Johnston Chem. Com. Life L 33a The Stapciias are 
called "carrion-flowers because of the disagreeable putrid 
odours they exhale. iBgaT iiOREAU Summer {JBS4) 1/23 The 
Smilax her Dacca, carrion flower, a rank green vine . It smells 
exactly like a dead rac in the wsJI, and apparently attracts 
flies like carrion. 1787 Best Ang/ing(cd. a) 1x4 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, *Cvion or Down hill fly comes on aliouC 
the sixteenth of May. 1796 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sat Wks. 
x8ia 111. 305 Court -sycophants^ the Carrion-flies. i86s 
HuLMKtr. Moauin- Tamdon 11. iv. 1. 241 Larva of the carrion 
fly. 1381 T. Howell Deuises (1870) 234 Art thou so fond, 
with ^carren kyte to haunt. 154a Uoall Erasm. Apophtk. 
845 b. Because it was so *carcn leane* 1554 J Procter tr 
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ymctmtinsTo Rdr., Howowa:Ic find carrion-lean^ are tone. 
iS 9 i J. Brll H addon t Annu. Osor. 135 Socamon leane in 
Che knowledge ofScriptures. i6oa Fulbkckb jst Pt. Paraii, 
74 It in better to haue a declaration toocopioun thencarion* 
lcanc< 1710 Brit. Apolio 111 . 18. a/i He is so Carrion-lean. 
i6eoVENNEa /'/a Kccta viii. 189 It iiiaketh them *carran- 
like leane. 1878 T hNNYboN (>. Mary iv. ni. 171 'J'he •car- 
rion-nosing mongrel. 1589 CooI'ee Admon. 140 As ‘'carrcn 
Kaueiis flye . . to stinking carcasses. 1718 bwiF r Ansiu. Me- 
mortal Wits. 1755 V. 11. 173 The district in the several mar- 
kets, called *Lariion-row. z8a9 Anne qf G. ii, The 

huge •carrion vulture floated past liirii. 

Carrion crow. [8C« prec.] A species of 
Crow I Corvu\ Corone) smaller ni.rl more common 
than the Raven, and rather larger than the Kook, 
which feeds on carrion, small aiiimaU, poultry, etc. 
It IS the * Crow* of most parts of England, and the 
‘ Corbie' of Scotland. 

igsS More Ileresyes in. Wks. 225/3 We fare as doo the 
rauensaiid the carein cruwes y neuei mcdle with any quicke 
desh. _ 1774 Gulusm Nat Iltst. 111 . 1..3 The Carrion 
Crow is less favored by mankind. az8ii J I.eydlm Z.rf. 
Sim/ts xliii, And they lienul the cry, truni the branches 
high. Of the hungry carriuii crow. 

b. Applied by DampkT.Sloane.etc., to a Vulture. 

1699 Dampii'e yov. 11 . II. 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigness of Ravens ; they have bald Heads, 
and rtrdish bald Nf'cktt like '1 in keys; .and are oftt n mis- 
taken for sui:li. if>td. .Some of the Curnoii Crows aie all 
over white 'I'ho Logw.iod-Ciittcrs call the white ones 
King Carrion Crows. i8oa BiNr.cry A Hint Jiiog- (1S131 
II. 28 The Carrion Viiliurr . Synonyms. Vuiiur Aura. 
J.inii. . Carrion Crow. Sloane. 

t Carrione're. Ofis ? nonce-wd. [cf. F. saltire 
saltcella^,/^^/^/rkV<? popper- box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or ol that which stinks like it. 

1648 Herrick Hester. (Orosart) II, 184 Fie, quoth my 
lady, what a stink is here? When 'twas her breath that 
was the rarnoncre. 

t Ca rrionize, V. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Cawhion -h 
-IZE ] tram T o turn into carrion, to corrupt. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (Un j) 41 Her Heart, her I.ungs. . 
al are carioniz’d and contaminated with Mirlcts of selfe- 
will. 1623 Coc'KF.KAM, Cuf ionized, stinking. 

t Ca rrioxily» and auv. Ohs. Also 6 oar- 
reuly. [f. Cakiuon -ly ] 

A. ad/. Of the nature of carrion ; corrupt, vile, 
lo-ith-oine. B. adv. Idke carrion. 

>547 ^ Raulowin ilfor. J'htlos.{\*,K\fr ) viii. (6 Pampering 
his camouly o.'irkassc. /hid. 7 7 he rumor of no viro 
siinketli more cniriuiily, then the n.-une of lecheiy. 1573 
7 \'EStR //##,»(*.( 1878 53 Sm h pestilent snndl of a o.irrcniy 
thinif. 1609 Rr. Rahi ow Ansu>. NameUss Cath. 63 A 
Carriunty Curre. 

Carritchf -6S (ko ritj, -fz). S^. \Ca>ritchfs 
is a corruption ol Catbchi/.f. sb. F. catJt/ihe, \vhicii 
has been treated as a plural, with sing. carritch.\ 
= CATKcmsAf. 

1761 Mem. Ma»^o^ico 5 f Jarn.> A blind wonmn. .taught him 
the A, R, C, and the Mother's Carriich a 1774 Fi>H<.nsso.M 
Poe/ns 117891 11 . iij (Jam.). 1818 .Scoti J/rt. Midi xvi, 

1 can say the single rarritcli, and the double carriirh, and 
justification, and elTcctual calling. Mod, Sc. He knows 
the carrilchcs thurunghly. 

b. To give carntik • to take to task. 

1776 Hkru S«. Sonqs II. 2191 jam.) The very first night 
the strife licgan. And she gae me iiiy canuage. 

Hence Ca'rrltch v tram , to catechize. 

18^ R. Niroi I. Poems 8j 7 'he Minister . . duly car- 

ritrhin' the bairns. 

Carriwi'tchet, carwi'tchat. Forms : 7 

oarwhiohet, -whitohet, -wiohot, oorwhiohot, 

7 -9 oarwltchet, 8 carrawitch^t, oirry-which- 
it, carry witohot, 9 oarwhiohit, cnrriwilahet. 
[Derivation unknown. I )t, 1 * it/cdwanl Hall in A/od, 
Eng. asks 'can it be a coniijilion of F. colijlchcfi'^ 
A pun, quibble ; a hoaxing question or conun- 
dinin. 

1614B. JoNSON Barth. f 'tilr\ i ii6'|i16q All ihr fowle i'the 
Fayre, 1 meane, all the dirt in .‘^niithllcld, itJiat 's one of 
Master Litllewit’s CarMliiichets now). 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) tVhs. iN.) Tlcviccs . of pl.inting the He of Do 'S 
with whiblins, corwhichets, inushromes .lUil tolwreo. i6m 
Dryorn }Vi/d Gall. i. i, A bare Cliin.li will serve the turn ; 
a Carwicliet, a Quarteri|uibblc, or a i'uun. 1669 Runrr 
Rem, II. 120 Carwitchets, Cknclics .uid tjuibldes. ^ 1742 
Savage Author to he let § 4, I .deal iu clinches, puns and 
carry-which-ito. C 1750 Akou i hnop Dissert. Dumphn^i'^.) 
Conundrums, and carrawitchetx,— at which the king laughed 
till his sides crackt. i8aa Scott Nijccl xiii, Mortally 
wounded with a quibble or a enrwitchet at the MernuiiJ. 
i «74 SYoxir-^. Crtmw»//cAe/, a hr»a\ing, puzzling f4uesfion . 
as ' Howfer is it from the first of July to London Bridge?' 

Carrob, CarrochCe : see Carou, Caroche. 
Carrogh, erroneous f Cuhraoh, coracle. 
Oarpol(l, -old, ob.s. ff Carol. 

Carrollite (kx r/loit). Min. [Named from 
Carroll Co. Maryland, where fouDd.] A vaiiety 
of cobalt pyrites containing copper. 

1887 Dana Man Min. 181. 

Carrom, var. of Carom, Cabambole. 
Carronade (kaerdnri'd). Afil. [f. Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland (where originally cast) 

-»■ -adb ] A short piece of ordnance, usually of 
large calibre, having a chamber for the powder 
like a mortar: chiefly used on shipboard. 

(Said in N. hr Q. sth Ser. II. 247 (1855) to b« tho invention 
of Gm. Kobt. Melville.) 


1779 Admiralty Minute 16 July (MS. Record Off.\ Ex- 
periments having lately been made . . of the utility of Email 
pieces of camnon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy . . having recommended the use of them. 1781 
Centi. Mag. LI. 46s 7 'riaU were made of an hundred pound 
carronade, mounted on a battery at laiith. 1809 Welling- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. IV. A19 You have omitted to re- 
quire carriages fur the carronadcK. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863) 131 Our large boats had carronades mounted in their 
bows. 1858, Grrener Gunnery 67 Carronades . . short . . 
ordnance without trunnions, but fastened by a loop under 
the reinforce xMi Smiles Engineers II. 61 The manu- 
facture of carronades or ‘smashers' at the Carron works. 

attrib. 1833 M arryat P. Simple (1863) 52 I'u lake a seat 
upon the carronade slides. 

Carron oil. [From Carron ironworks, where 
much used.] A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime w.'itcr (Syd Soc. J^ex.\. 

1884 Chamb. Jml. 4 Oct. 655/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Carron oil sprcfid on lint. 

Carroon, vanant of Caroon*. 

Carrot (kar rat). Forms : 6 caret, carete, 
oarotte, carot, oarote, oarotie, 6-7 carret. 7 
caiTat, oarroote. 7- carrot, [a. ¥. rarotte:—!.. 
car Ota ; ad. Cir. Kupcori.v ? f. napS. head top. (Cf. 
xfi/NiAoirdv, headed, said of plants, as garlic.)] 

1 . An iiinljelldcrous plant (Daucus Carota) 
h.iving a large, tapciing loot, which in cultivation 
is blight rtd, lleshy, sweet, and edible. 

1538 7 'uknkk Libelliis, Daiicus crciii us . . mihi nidetnr 
an^is esse, U’ylde carot. 1548 — Names of H cries Co 
Carettes groivc in al ci>iintrci>t in plcritie. 1565-78 CooI'kr 
J'hesaur., Carota . . the wildc caret. 1794 Makiyn Rous- 
seau's Bo/, xvii. 243 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 1 
183a Ceg. Subsf. f 'ood‘x-yj Unsucccbsliil aiteinpt.s to change | 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one. 

2 . Usually, the edible root itself. 

1533 Elyot Ccxst. tfeltlie 1541 28 l\irsnei>cs and carettes 
. do nouri'ihe with licttcr iuyci* than the other routes. 1634 
Althorp MS. in Sinipkinsun Washingtons Intrud. 36 Parse- 
nipps and carrootes. 1776 Johnson in Bonvelt (1887) II. 
4'I2 You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot. 
1^3 CowrF.H P.pit. Hare, Slic'd carrot ple.is'd him well. 
183a I’eg. .Subst. P'ood 244 7 he qu.uitiiy of nutritive matter 
. in the whoh* weight ol carnet, bcin^ 98 parts in tooo. 
b. Something shaped like a canot : a plug. 

1646 .Sir j. Tempi e frt%h Rebelt. 106 7 ’he Relrels . . put a I 

f .’ig or c.irret in the said Master liingliam's mouth. 1808 
'iKL Sonnes Mtssiss.t. 17, 1 . pic.scritcd liiin with two car- 
rots of tobacco. 

3 , //. Applied humorously or derNvely to ^ red ’ 
or ‘carroty’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 
(In the latter case iisc<l like a proper n.inie.) 

ri68s 1 'ui^. h/ans Counsellour, Ro.ib Balt. II. 559 7 'be 
Carrots I '<1 like to forgirt, whi< h is the woi.st colour of all 
1685 S. Wi-si r.Y Maqrofs 57 I In- Ancients Pure Cairots 
c.drd puie threads of beaii-n pold. 1690 H. E. Du/. Cant. 

C re^v, Catrois, Red hair'd People. 177^ Sulkioan Rivals 
1 i, Ja» k ( 7 augr, the rvcisein.rn. has t.irn to his carrots. 
1876 M«.s. Mol I swoRiH (tiVe) 'Carrots,* Just a little boy. 

4 . atlr/h or as tfr//. ^^Cakipty. ? Ohs. 

1671 Gi ANVii I Oise. M. Stubhe 38 If I h.nd s»ud >our head 
was Red, 1 had not been such a Liar neither; i* was diiect 
Carrot. C1680 Roxbutrh Ball. (1.S86' VI. 219 7 ’hc Carrot 
n.^te be sure you hate, for shc'l be true to no man. 1710 
Palmer Proroerhs 114 To picture Judas with . a squint 
e)c . a carnit beard. 1877 Bi ackik H'lsi Men 95 7 'he 
roving Scytlitun, with his carrot curls. 

6, Comb, as carrot-coloured, -eating, -headed, 
-fated adjs., car rot- fly, -poultice, -toot, -seed \ car- 
rot-tToe, an umbcdliferous shrub {AJonizla edulis) 
with an edible root, found in Descrla Grande, an 
uninhabited island S.K. of Madeira. 

a 1659 Cleveland Smectymn. 6 \ Robson anil French . . 
May tire their *C.Tnct-Riinch. iMa l.ond. i.az No 1935/4 
A •C.irrot coloured Beard and flair. 167a Davtnan'T 
Ne^vs/r. Plymouth >1674' 14 These ‘■Ciirrot-ealing Dutch, 
188a Garden i Apr, 2i'i/r The "Carrot fly </’j/Ar tosne^ is one 
ol the true flics. 17x9 1 >'Urfev Pills ll. 33 \ Confound the 
•Carrot Pated Jade. 1808 Med. ymi. XlX. 340 The 
•carrot poultice, would perhaps las useful. 1595 tiouseh. 
Bk. Fart Cumbrld in WhiUikcr Hist Craven 118121 320 
Pd. fur vi cahishes, and some *c.'uet roots bought at Hull, 
iij. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 187 Carrot Root 
. has been employed in decoction a.s a stimulant. 183a Vei^. 
Subst. Food 342 *Carrot-sccJ is raised .. in Lssex. 18M 
Treas. Dot. II. 750 The "Carrot-lrcc, h.is a 1 rooked woody 
stem one to four feet high. .The orchil-gathcrcrs and fisher- 
men. .eat the roots. 

Ca'rrotiness. [f. Carroty -i--nems.] Carroty 
quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair* (J ). 

X730 6 Bailey, Carotiness. 1753 in Johnson, 

CaTrotingp vbl. sh. (See qiiot ) 

1880 Ltbr. Untv. Nmnul. VII. 357 Furs intended for 
felting, are treated with a solution of lutiatc of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secretage. 

Carro'ty (kje roti', a. [f. Cahrct -f- -t ’.] Like 
a carrot in colour, red ; said of hair. Also, of 
persons: red-haired. 

1696 Tutciiin Ptnd. Ode v. 18 I-ong was his Chin, and 
carotty his Beard. ivaS Morgan Algiers 1 . iv. to 6, 1 have 
never met with any North-Brilon, Dane, or any other, more 
carotty and freckled. 1748 Smollr-tt Rod. Rand. xiv. 
(1804 > 77, I had parted with thoi^e carroty locks. i8a6 Dis- 
aAKi I I h>. Creyw. i. 276 Long, carroty hair. 

b. Comb, as earroly-haired, -headed, -polled. 

17^ Woi.ajTT (P. Pindar) Hair PtnoderWlis. x8ia HI. 

285 Poor Carroty -polled Phyllis. i8m M arryat Poor yack 
viii, A carroty-headed boy. 1856 j'hackkray Christmas 
Bks. 251 That carroty-haired Angelica. 

Carrouse, -ouae, -owse, obs. ff. Cabousjb. 


tOa*rrOWt Ohs. [Ir. (mod. ^llinff 

Ciorrbhaeh ) gambler, ^ O'Donovan’s 7 rihis ana 
Customs of Sy Many, 104, 123, where other Anglo- 
Iriih sellings are giveo.] (Sm quota.) 

> 577 '^ Holinshro Chron. I. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
karrowes, ih«Tt profler to plaie at curds all the yeare long. 
1596 SrRN.sKR Stale tret. Wks. (1B621 537/1 Inere is an- 
other, .much more lewd and dishonest, and that is of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-men.s houses, living onely upon enrdes and 
dice. 1819 Scott Antiq. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Irish itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 

Carry (.kaeri), v. Forms: 4 5 carle, oaryo, 
Gary, ^ 6 carrie, .a- carry, fa. ONF, carie-r, 
mod. Pic. r« Central F. charier, iharrier 

late L. carriedre to cart, convey in a car, f, 
earr-us Car. 

An earlier I.,, carrienre in sense of ‘ load ’, became car. 
care, cargare, whence (_)F. charchter, chargier’. sec 
Charge. After this, was funned a ntw carriedre in sense 
of ‘ iraiisnort in a cart ’, which gave OF. carier, charier. 
Ulliin.iifly therefore fvirzy has the same etymology os Cark, 
CHAn^.^, and Cargo.] 

Fiom the radical tnenning which includes at once ‘ to re- 
move or transjxjrt', ami ' to support or bear up', arise two 
nitiin divisions, in one of which (l.i ‘removal’ is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be cliiiiin.'iied, as in 4,5, and 
seveialof the (ig. senses , while in the other II.) 'support 'is 
the piomineiit nnium, and ‘inutiun* (though usually retained) 
may cniirely disap{>car. Cf. ' Do not leave the c.'u pet-bag 
here; curry it up stairs’, with ‘Do not drag it .ilung tb.e 
floor ; carry it For the lurmer take is now largely sub- 
stituted. 

I. 7*0 transport, convey while bearing up. 

* Of literal motion or transference in .\pace. 

1. trans. 'I'o convey, orit^in.'illy by cart or w.apon, 
hence in any vehicle, by sliii>, on hoiseback, etc 

[r ijao in Dugdale Monast. (1661) II. 103 De lilxrro transitu 
cum plausiris curectis ^ cquis . . cariaiidi riecinias huas et 
oli.i bona siia.] 1330 K. Bkonne Chron. (Rolls) 14987 He,, 
dide lH.-m cane to per contic.s, & byried hem at here cites. 
1489 Caxion I'aytes 0/ a. i. xiv, Vpon lariis he slial doo 
caiye wyth hyiii. 15^ Si arkey 65 To the. hole 
dcstiLictyoii of al other caryd in theyi srhyp. x6zz Bible 
Geu. xlii. 19 C.iny come for the famine of your houses. — 

2 A'ines ix 38 ills seruaiits caned him in a charct to 
lerusalem. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (18401 I. 11. 18, 1 carried 
about 40/. in . to> s. 

.f/ec. a. To bear a corpse to burial, b. To 
carry corn Irom the hat vest field to the ^tackyaid. 

14M y. t^asfon's hu'ictal in Let. II. 268 ( leven to Marlyn 
.Savage .iwaytyng upon my master. it I ondon be vii dayes 
before that he was c.irytd, iu. xtf. (15*6 / 'ilgr, PrrJ, W. 
dc VV. 1 5 ji ' 23 After th.il be repeth it, byndeth it, shoi keth 
It. and at the last c.ir>rth it home to his burne ] 1801 Br. 

OE I INCOI N in G. Rose Dtanes i860 T. 427 Dur wheat is all 
carried. 1851 II. Mavo Pop. Supers/, icd 2) 170 It is a 
held ot w'heat, but it has been cut and carrud. 

c. abwl. Saul c. r. of a cairicr. 

ri 63 i Mii.inN On Unizf, Carrier li. 18 If I ni. isn't <aii*y, 
Miic I’ll ne’er be fetrhed. Mod. The cuniiiioii c.iincr who 
cairics between London and 'J'otteridge. 

2. 'lo hear fiom one place to another by bodily 
effoU ; to go bearing up or siippoiting. So to 
fetch and cany. 7 o tarry ( vals (Itg.) ; see Coal. 

C1340 70 Atex. iV Dmd. 72s ^c. .c.anen by cosluin torn to 
huic temple, c 1^84 CiiAUCKR //. tame 12H0 Y s.iiigh him 
rai icn a wyiidmclTc. 1x386- /’/o/. 130 Wei coude she cane 
a morsel. c X449 Pecjck Repr. 1. yi. 30 Ilib upostlis 
..wolden afthw-ird c.'iiic li-.«diis in paniers. 1511 \st Eng. 
Bk. .(mrr. lArb. ) Intiod 33 3 He [gi-yllon] wyll well c.iry in 
his nc.stc an o\e. x6io Siiaks. I emp. 11. i. 90 Hee will 
c.irry this Island home in his pocket. Ibid. in. i 25 He 
be.ire your Logges . He cairy it to tlic pile. i6ix Bible 
I Kings xxi. 10 C’arie him oui, and stone him. — isa. xl. 
ri He slitdl gather the lamhcs with his amie, and rarne 
them in his bosome. xyxx .Stffik Sped. No. 41 P6 Hoiiey- 
L'oinh . . carried off his Handkerchief full of Binshcs. i^i 
‘ILGambado’ Ann. Horsem. iv. (i8cx))8j A hoise . which 
does not carry iiii' at all in the same way lie did the man 1 
bought him of. x8x6 .Scot r Guy M. xxiii, ‘ Dumple could 
c.irry six folk, if his bark was lang cneugh.' 1884 Mlss 
Hradpon tshmaet iv, 7 'hc UU . . carried the younge.st on 
his shoiiidci across the sands. 

b. Falconry. ' 1 0 bear a hawk upon the fist. 
i8a6 Sir J. Sebright Obserzu Hatoki/ig (1828) 35 'I'ho* 
po-ssage-hawk, when first taken, must br carrird all day 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. i88x E. H. 
Michfll talconry in Min. in Macm. Mag. Nov. 39 Ho 
[the young hawk] is ‘ earned ’ for aome hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accu.stomed to 
their presence. 

o. ahsol. t To carry double : said of a horse 
with saddle and pillion. See also qiiot. 1677. 

*577 Holinshei) Chron. III. 813/1 7 'hey were put to carle 
and draw, xmi Shaics. TwoGent. iii. i. 274 Shoe can fetch 
and carry : why a horse can doc no more , nay a horse can- 
not fetch, Viut oncly carry. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat,, 
Hunting (1706) 17 When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost sometimes, and then it sticks to her Feet, wc say, 
she Carryeth. 1678 Bun ek Hud. in, i. 56^ A Beast. .Which 
carries double, c 1730 Prior Alma m. '1 o go and come, to 
fetch and carry. x86a Huxi ey Led. Wrkg. Men 105 The 
Carrier [pigeon], I learn, .does not 'carry'. 

3 . Also Saul of a cart, wagon, railway train, 
ship, bicycle, or other vehicle ; so running water 
ca tries bodies floating on it, or suspended in it, 
wind carries leaves, balloons, slates, etc. 

1377 Langu P. pi. B. xtx. 326 A carte hyjie cristendome 
to cane Pieres sheues. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 88 And 
floating Btroight, obedient to the streame, Was carried to- 
wards Corinth. 165a Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., Flinging it 
into a rapid streame, it. .carried away the sand. etc. x8qf 
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Mid, Jml. X.^63 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri* 
lion. Mod, 'I'his tricycle has carried me Ave thousand miles. 

4. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, news, 
and the like). (Without reference to weight). 

r 1340-70 AUx. ijf Dind. 184 And bad him in haste To he 
king..carien ti» sonde. 1591 Shaks. 'Jivo CohL i. i. iia 
Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall seme me for carrying 
your Letter. 1641 Sik K. Nicnoias in .V". -Caind.) 

1. 53 He being desbigned to carry that newea. 1670 Milton 
P. L. V. 8^0 I'hetie tidinp carrie to th’ anointed King. i8ao 
Hoyle's Games Impr. 467 On such complaint being carried 
to any one of the stewards. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. v. 
600 '1 he news, .had been carried to the Earl of PenibrUke. 

5. To conduct, escort, lead, * take ’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to the mode of tiansit ; 
to ' take * (a horse, a ship') to a place, a given 
distance, etc. Now arch, and dial. 

1513 Douclas /Eneis xiii. i. 57 The 'J'roianis. .by power 
of hie Jove ar hiddir cary. 15^ Powel Lind’s Cambria 79 
Carieiig with them the Archliishop. 1611 Bible 2 Kings ix. 
9 Look out there Jehu, and carry him loan inner Chamber. 
1639 60 Pki-ys Duiry 27 Feb., Mylandlord carried us through 
a very old hospital. 1733 Ds Foe l^'oy. round APiorZ/f 1x840) 
a He that can carry a snip to Lisbon may with tlie same 
ease carry it round the world. 1750 Bfawrk Lex Mercat. 
(1759) 795 The Japoncstc Pilots, .tome aboard and carry tlie 
Ves.sel into Port. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 6 f 9 The lady 
carried her horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
1771 Franklin Anfobiog. VVks. 1840 I. 7 My father carried 
hiB wife with three children to New England. 18x8 E, 
Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. 1. mde. The Scots, talk of., 
getting on the bat.k of a Lart-horse, and currying him to 
grass, x8aa J. Flint l.ett. Amer. 364 (Amcrn anisms) Cany 
the horse to water. 1861 Ramsay Eemin. Ser. 11. iv. 51 
* Carry any Udies (hat call up stairs * 1886 Bl'mion Arab. 

Nts. (abridged od.> I. 286 An soon as it was dusk, the slave* 
gill came to him and carried him to the house. 

b. esfi. To take by force, as a prisoner or captive. 
1584 PowFL Lloyds Cambria 91 Caiied him towards rlie 
ships. 1588 Pitimgton I'estry lik. uSnrtecs) 27 Nicolas 
Yongcr was earned to I.ilileburne about the rogge monie. 
1597 •‘^haks. 2 Hen. v. v. 97 (io cany Sir lolm Falstalfe 
to the FU'cte x66s Pepys Diary 10 Aug., My shc-cosen 
Porter . to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
Tower. 1799 .S. Khi<fman Tinvn Off. 99 Apnreheiid and 
carry him Lcfoie a Justice. 1853 Macaulay ihst. Eng. IV. 
4.<j A body of constables . earned oflf the actors to prison. 

C. ill Backgammon. 

x8ao Hoyle's Carnes Impr. 994 Directions how to carry 
your men home. Ibid 296 Six and five, a man to be ear- 
ned from your adversary's acc-poiiit, as Lir us he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit. 

0 . I'o carryall befo>e one: (i. e.) like a body 
moving with irresistible force and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

167a R. Wild Poet. Licent. 'i*; Some men there he that 
carry all before ’em. 1^8 f.. IIunt Jar Honey •v'w.Zx That, 
indeed, carries cverythinjf, even trutli itself, before it. 1878 
Bnsw. Smiiii Carthage viii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. 

b. To shoot down, * bring to the ground*. 

1653 H. CfKiAS Pinto's Trav. xlix. { r. 190 Having dis- 
covered this game [wild hoars), we got as near to them as we 
could, and discharging amongst them, wc carried two of 
them to the ground. 

7. To transfer (a number, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations of arithmetic. 

1708 Him ON Course Math. (18061 1. 23 To carry as many 
to the next figure as were borrowed Vwforc. Ibid. (18^7) 1. 
161 The X to carry fiom the decim.nls is set down. 1895 in 
CouiiETi’ Rur. Rides (1885) II. 35 You are to put down the 
4 and carry 2 

b. To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another. 

1745 De Foe's Engl. Tradesm. (1841) II 41 This carrying 
things from the journal, .to the ledger, .is called posting. 

8 . A channel, drain, pipe, etc. is said to carry 
water or other licjuid or fluid, sound, etc. 

160X IIoi LAND /*/<«^ VI. xxviij When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible sireame it is called Tigris. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-f. Beasts 389 The voice of a man carryed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. 1749 Fibluino Tom Jones i. 
iv, A constant cascade not carried down a regular flight of 
steps. 1750 Beawes Lex Mcrtat. (x75a) 7J3 The Canal 
serves to carry the water. . to this city. 1878 Holbrook Hyg. 
Brain 55 The nerve filaments carry the will. 1886 Law 
Times LXXXI. 50/a A 9*inch sewer, which carried the 
drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. 

9. A bow, a gun, or the like is said to carry an 
arrow, a ball, or other missile to a specified dis- 
tance or in a specified way. Usually absol . ; and 
transf. Gxfig, 

1636 Healey Tkeophrast. 19 Hec, (hat saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry leveil. 1643 Sir T. Browns 
Relig. Med. ii. 1 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but . . their pens 
carry farther, and give a lowdcr report than thunder. 1644 
Nyb Gunnery (1670) 4 After you have made one shot, ana 
find the Pecce carry just over the M.ark. 1869 Phillips 
Vesuv. viii. 926 Alx>ut an high as a crossbow can carry. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true. 

10. The wind is said to carry a ship along, 
which it drives or impels over the sea. 

i5a6TiNDALK/lc/f xxvii. 17 We letdoune avesselland soo 
were caryed. 1363-78 CootER Tkesaur. s.v. Nauis, The 
shippe fleeteih beyng caryed with winde and sale. 1390 
Shaks. Com. Err, i, L ixo Her part. .Was carried with more 
speed before the wind^ lyaa Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 99 
The sriiid, which carries one into the port, dnves another 
back to sea. 1737 Pop* Horaces Epht, i, vi. 70 Where 
winds can carry, or where waves can roll. 


11. To cause to go or come. 

a. The impelling moral cause or motive Is said 
to cany one to a place. 

1876 Grren Short tilst, v. 1 1 (iB8a) 913 A mission carried 
him [ChaucerJ in eaily life to Italy. 

b. A march, journey, a space traversed, it said 
to carry one to a point. 

1871 Frrrman Norm. Conq, ^x876> IV. xviii. 340 The great 
march which carried Harold from Londun to Stafford 
bridge. 

12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is said to 
carry one to that {xiint. 

1703 Burch RTT Naval Trans, iv. xxi. (1720' 553 They in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so much streighten'd 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana. 

Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which. .was to carry the nation through the summer. 

18. fig. To continue to have \vith or beside one, 
as one moves on ; to 'take with * one. 

1777 W. Dai.rymplr Trav. Sp. if Port. xxxv. A hollow 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuez. Ibid. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with uh, on the 
left hand. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xlvn. We made sail, 
carrying with u.s three-fourths of the flood. 1837 Merc Mar. 
Mag. (1858/ V. 9, 1 carried a steady Trade [windj, all sail set. 

14. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of 
work) in the same diiection to a sjiecificd uistance, 
or in a given direction. 

*393 Gowpr Con/. IL 112 Nc yet the mone, that she carie 
Her cuurs alongc upon the heven. 1704 Worlidgk Diet. 
Rust, rt jJrb. s. v. Lapis Calam., 'J*hey should carry Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines x7x^ Drsaculiers 
P'ires Impr. 32 Such a Pipe m.»y be carried into a Bed and 
warm it. 177a ///f/. Rochester 28 ['I hey] did not carry this 
tower (o the height it now is. 1871 Knkeman Norm. Conq. 
(18761 IV. xviii. 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 424 'I'he man 
who could enrr)' a wall from cca to sea. 

b. fig. of things immaterial : as in to carry lo 
excess, too far, etc. 

1711 Addison S^ect. No 119 P 5 This kind of Good-manners 
was perhaps carried loan Excess 1798 T Sheridan Persius 
V. 1 1719) 07 I'he highest, and must generous Notions of 
Friendship. How high does Cicero c^irry it in his first 
Book of l^ws. 1878 Mouley Crit. Mtsc. Ser. L 194 He 
carries the process a step fuiiher. 

* * With notion of taking away by force. 

16. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prize), succeed in obtaining : also to cany off. 
(P\ empotier.) Cf. 17. 

1607 ^haks. Cor. 11. i. 254 He would niisAe it [the consul- 
ship], rather tlieii carry it But by the suite of the (icntry to 
him 16x1 Cotgr., Lmhere . any Ports.'ilc, Outrope . . 
wherein he that bids most for a thing is to carrie it 1695 
Bacon Friendih,, bss. lAib.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Frend of his. 1647 W. Bmownk I'olex, 1. 
69 He alwaicB fights alone, and alone carries the victory. 
<11716 South \2Serm. (1717) VI. 379 Consider .. what the 
Issue maybe, if the Tempter should carry thy Choice. 1734 
tr. Rollin' 5 Anc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 31a He had carried the 
prize at the Olympic games. 1869 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1871) V. xliL 169 He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. 

b. Hence Jo cany it: to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, ‘ win the day * bear the palm *. 
^xs8o North Plutarch 6ai Caesar carried it by much. 1598 
S11AK8. Merry W. iii. li. 70. x6oi — All's W. iv. i. 30 It 
must bee a very ptausiuc inuention that carries it. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. 11. 08 I^ovc carried it from Jcalousie. 1690 
I.OCKR Hum. Ihuf. IV. xviii. §8 Revelation ..must carry 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason. 1779 For- 
rest Voy, N. (ruiuea t8t 'J'he name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other fiiainel. xEyo Gouluurn Cathedral 
Syst. i. 7 Where the two conic into collision, the second 
must carry it over the first. 

C. i50 To carry the day. 

<11685 N. Loi.kykr in .Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 15 
He returns, and then his people c.irry the day. s8^ Macau- 
I AY Hist, Eng. 1 V. 429 1 iie French King had . .said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day. xEto M'Carthy 
Own Times II. xix. 59 The phrase had carried the day. 

16. 'Fo take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship, etc.). 

160X Shaks. All's W. iii. vii. 10 The Count. .loiyes downe 
his wanton Siedge before her beautie, Resoliie toc.'irrie her 
z6N9 Bacon l/eu. VII, Wks. 1857-62 VI. 129 The town would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Govt. P'^enice xoi Dying 
of pure indignation that he could not cairy the Town. 1703 
Burchett Naval Trans, iii. xix. (1720) 384 I.aw9on . . 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that he had like to have 
carried him. 17^ Sir J. Jervis in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy’.s gun-boots. 187^8 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. x. 444 Home directed eight regi- 
ments . . to carry this position. 

b. fig. and transf. (^Often with mixture of senses.) 
i6aa Sparrow Bh. Com. Prayer Pref., To court the aflcc- 
tions and. .by thejr help, to carry the understanding. z868 
Freeman Norm.'Conq. (18761 IL ix. 340 They were words 
which at once carried the whole assembly with them. 1884. 
Readr Perilous iS'^cr. xiii, Always kept nis temper and car- 
ried everybody, especially the chaplain. 

17. To gain victory for, to be victorious or suc- 
cessful against opposition with (a matter or mea- 
sure for which one contends). Hence such phrases 
as to carry one's candidate ; to carry ( » win) an 
election, etc. 

<9 16x9 Fotiikrry Atheom. i. i. I 5.7 Argumenti. .sufficient 
to carry the matter. 17x3 Burnet Otm Time II. 9 If the 
King would have acted with the Rpirit that he eometimes 
puts on, they might have carried their business. X793 Wod- 
■ow Corr. (1843) 111. 9 Several of the elders, .have carried 


a call for Mr. John Hepburn. 1848 Macaulav Hiet. Eng, 

II. 195 I'he government had been unable to carpus 
measures. 1870 Stanhopb Hist. Eng. II. alii. 178 Th«t 
carried their candidates in the centres of popular election. 

b. frequent in phrase To carry one's poini\ cf. 16. 
1690 Bkntlbv Phal. 499 If I can carry this Single Point 
1739 Franklin Eu, Wks. 1840 ill. 416 The surest way of 
carrying his point. 18^ Mas. Macquoiu Louisa 111. u. as 
She had carried her point with her huriMnd. 

18. esp. To carry a motion in a meeting, a HU 
in a legislative assembly, etc. : to get it passed or 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes. 

x6m Marvell Corr. lix. Wks. 1879 -5 II. igd Upon division 
of the House . . 'twas caryed for the provisos being com- 
mitted. s68a N. O. Botleau's Lutrin iv. x^ l-ct laithfid 
tellers take the Poll, and note I'he Ay’s and Noe’s ; And if 
we carry 't, then Sir I Down goes the lnnovHtion,once agen 
Sir I 1837 'Fhirlwall Greece IV xxx. 13^ This motion was 
carried, probably by a very small majority. 1663 H. Cox 
lustit. I. viiL 100 I'he aecoiid Kefonii Bill was carried by n 
large majority. Mod, 'J'he remaining clauses were carried 
unanimously. 

• » ♦ Of figurative transference. 

19. In a variety of figurative uses taken from 1 
or a, the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but from 
or into a sphere of thought or action ~ take, con- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to go. 

1596 Piljgr. Per/ (W. de W. 151x1 99 b, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, he shall neuer dye, 
X7I3 Berkeley Whs. Ilf. 189 If we carry our thouehts from 
tne corporeal to the moral world, xysa Ekskink Prisu.Sc, 
Law (1809) 957 Heritable rights mayoe carried from tlie 
debtor to the creditor either by, etc. x8i8 Cruise Digest 

I I I. A5 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the House of Lords. 1837 Buckle Ctvilis. I. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment] carried into politics, over-turned the government. 
X885 Act. 48 ir 49 P’lH. 1. 1 95 All suras received .. shall be 
c.irried to the consolidated loans fund. 

1669 Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect ^th Sund. a/ler Epifh., 
Such strength and protection as shall, .carry us through all 
temptations, a 17^ Chatham Lett. Nephew i. 3, 1 will 
recommend lo Mr. I^ech to carry you quite through Vir- 
gil’s ZF.neid. xySx Burke Corr. (x844i IL 438 The grand 
principles of justii^e and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
X873 Black Pr Thule xviii 980 The perfect independence 
of that gentle young lady, .might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feelings ; to incline, 
move, urge, sway, influence. Now usually carry 
aivay ; cf. 46 b. 

1577 ^ Manuetl' Lon|;inans) 62 'The soule . . is caried 
^itli desirousnes, drawen with lungyng. 1396 SrEMSER 
L. Q. IV. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale. x6os F, Godwin 
Bps. 0/ Eng. 335 Subiect to flatterers, who carried him to 
their ulcasure'. x6o8 Golding Epit. Frossard's Chron. iil 
IS 2 'I'he king, .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sortc as he l>olh neglected and hated his vnckles in respect 
of him. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. i. (xfisi) 991 We 
should moderate our .selves, but we are furiousfy carryed. 
1715 Burnet Chon Time 1. 556 Ibat idleness to which 
youth IS naturally carried, a 1844 Campbell * How delicious 
IS the winning ' lii, J Uht as fate or fancy carries. 

21. To he carried : to be rapt, to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head turned. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 

1561 T. Norton ra/u/N’r Inst, i ix. 1 1 I'hey are not caried 
wiOi such giddincssc [tauiA vertigine raptari\ 1807 Scorr 
.Surg. Dan. iii. If their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the fuoliNh people., took of them. 

* * * * 7o conduct (a business'). 

22. To conduct, manage (a business or affair), 
arch. Now usually to carry on. 

X5M Shaks. Mills, N. 111. ii. 240'rhis sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled, ijm — Much Ado iv. i. 9x9 This wei 
carried, shall. .Change slander to remorse. t6o7*xa Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, Ac. [Arb.) 395 When Dcscordes, and quar- 
rells . are carr>-cd openly. x6xa — P'ain-glopi ibid. 469 If 
they huue neuer so little Hand in it, they ihinke it is they 
that carry it. 1715 Burnet Timell. 193 The elections 
were carried with great heat. 1843 Browning Soul's Trag. 
(18681 93 So will you carry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down, etc. 

+ b. Hence To carry it : to conduct matters, 
behave, act. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 150 We may carry it thus for 
our plea.sure. x6a5-6 Shirley Maid's Re7\ iii. i, She will 
carry it so, that Velasco shall lie suspected. X67X Flavel 
P'ount. Li/e iv. 9 I'he Lord seemed to carry it as one at a 
distance from his Son. 1749 Richaroson Pamela IIL 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiflf and formaL 

C. with extension 7b carty into effect, execution, 
practice, etc. (Cf. next.) 

*73*'59 Miller Card. Diet. Pref., Carrying this into 
practice. X769 Golosm. Hist. Rome (1786) 1. 483 [They] 
were appointed ro carry it into execution. xSaS ,Sci>TT 
F. M, Perth iv, He would find it difficult to carry it, into 
execution. xByx Freeman Norm. C<My. (1876) IV. xviiL 123 
He did nut tarry long in carrying his purpe^ into effect. 

* • * ♦ • intr. or absolute uses implying motion. 
t 23. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed. 

1369 Langl. P. pi. A. ProL a8 Coucyte not in cuntre to 
carien [some B. MSS, have kairen] ahoute. Ibid. rv. 99 
Thanne Constience on his capul carieth forth faste. 1349 — 
Rich. Redeless ill. 301 Whanne realles remeveth and nditK 
thoru tonnes, And carieth ouer contre. CX4S0 HKNRVSOir 
Mor. Fabl. 58, I tuke my club and homeward could 1 cari^ 
So fcriying as I had seene anc Fary. S513 Douglas ASufis 
VIII. iv. xoo In haist Hercules com at hand Wjrth furios 
mynd careing ouyr the land. Ibid. xii. xi. 136 Lat ws (blbw 
that way, and thiddir cary. 
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24. Falconry. To fly away with the game or 
quarry, [no Fr. charrier!] 

i6is Latham FaLonry{xt^\)-t^ Affirming that Dove* will 
make Haggard!! carry : which iii not go, for thu ig idlenesse 
and want of Kkill in their keepers, that causes them to 
Carry. 1677 N. Cox Gcntl. AVcrv/i/. (1706* II. 49 Should 
she ^ guilty of Carrying, yet by this means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Error. i8a6 Sir J. Skbriomt 
Ohstrv. ilaxvking ( 1828^ 8 Less disponed to carry, 1. e. to fly 
away with the game ; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined. 

II. To support, sustain. 

• With more reference to motion. 

25. To hold, hold up, sustain, wliile moving on 
or marching; to bear. To carry weiji^ht ^in Horse- 
ra£ing\\ i.e. such addiiional weight as equalises 
the competitors. 

1363 FoxkA.^ J/. (1583)73 The myraclesof the foresayde 
Ilclcnus. . how he caried burning coalcs in hin lap. 178a Cow- 
PKR Gtlpin 115 ‘lie c.irrie$ weight!' ‘He rides a 

race f ’ 1818 Scorr Rob Roy iii, * You ride four Ktoiie lighter 
than I.’ ‘Very well; but I am content to carry weight.' 
iSsaTRNNYSoN Ode U’gt/ifig/on 6 Wamom carry the war- 
rJor’ii pall, 

26. To bear, wear, hold up, or sustain, as one 
moves about ; habitually to bear about with one 
(e. g. any ornament, ensign, personal adjunct ; also 
a name or other distinction). 

C1380 Wycup .SV/, If'Xrx. III. 266 Carie a swerd in a 
scaberj'e. x6oi Holland xxxvii. vn, Kul>ie.s of India 
. .which cari^ the name also of Larclicdoiiij. 1631 Wkiivilr 
Ahc. Fufi. Mon. 149 Deacons, for a difference from the 
PriChts, carrir<l a round wrc.ith of white cloth. 1631 Guuoa 
God’s Arrows v. {fix. 421 More fit . . to carric a busli-bill 
rather then a battcll-axe. 1703 Uuhciiett Nm»al Trans. 
III. xix. 11720)38^ The victorious Fleet under the Cnnimand 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who cairied the Standard. 1875 
JowRTT t'tato (cd. 2) 111 . 46 We do not know whctlier they 
are to carry arms. Mod. He carries a snuff-box. 
b. To bear within one, contain. 

1509 Hawls Past. Pitas, xvi. vii. My saddc body my bevy 
hert did cary. 1748 Smoli btt Roti Rand. Ixvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new mm than he could carry. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which cairy 
silver. 

O. To be pregnant with. 

1776 JoHNiiuN in BotJveU 11831) III. 458 Mrs. Th rale is 
big, and fancies that she carries a boy. 17M J. Powh.l 
Devises (1827) II 361 The mother .supposed to be now car- 
ryiiiff a third child. 

27. 'i'o bear about (mentally) ; to have or keep 
in the mind. 

15B3 BAiiiNcroN CommanJm. 3x3 O let tis carrle some 
greater c.'xre to observe His will x 6 oa Carew Cormttali 
xoj/if 1 carried once a purpose, to build a little woodden 
banqueting house. 1709 Ukkki lly Tss. I'ision 8 gi We 
ought to ^carry that distincthm in onr thoughts. 1878 
Morlfy Crit. At ISC. Ser. 1. 1^5 To carry ever with us the 
unmarked, yet living tradition. 

28. To bear as a character, mark, attribute, or 
property; to exhibit, tlisphay: a. to the senses. 

1581 Alt 23 Rliz. ix. 8 2 Wliiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good, true and perfitte Couler. 1596 
Spknsrr /•'. {y. I. i. 46 'I'liAt I.ady irew. Whose sriiibbance 
she did carric under feigned hew. 1633 Bi*. Hall Hard 
Texts Isa. xi. 15 'I hat baye . . carries the foniie of a tongue. 
167* Milion Samson x«73 His habit carries peace, his brow 
dcflance. 1704 Wouliix^e Dut Rust, et llrb. «.v. Foal^ 
'I'he same Shape he carries at a Month, he will carry at six 
Years old 1791 Bumkk Afp. IFAigs Wk^. VI. 30 Any writer 
who has carried marks ot a deranged understanding. 1873 
Holland A. Bonnie, xv. 336 Both carried grave faces, 
b. to the mind. 

s^ PuTHFNHAM Fng. Pocsu III. xxlii, (Arb.) 279 Rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indeceiicie. 
*597 Mohley Introd. Atus, 76 Make your descant Carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. Ibid. 114 '1 hose 
waies of double dcsr.'int carie some difficultie. 1^7 Hai k 
Prtrn. Orig Afan. 1. ii. 45 .Something th.it carries a kind of 
analogy to Sen^e. 1692 Aftm. Ct. Teekely Fo. Ded (i At 
this Day they cariy tnc highest Value. 1845 .Stfphfn 
Taws Fug. II. 576 'I'hc liability . . may at first sight carry 
the air of hardship. 

t O. To bear (affection, respect, etc.) to^ ttnvanis. 

*598 Barret Theor. H’arres 11. 1. 19 He ought to cane 

5 reat respect vnto the Sergeant Mainr. 1605 VEHh-ibUAN 
)ec. /m/p//. V. 11628) 147 The natur.ill affection they carried 
vnto the Country-men. 1709 Steflk Tatter No. X12 f a To 
carry an univenml Benevolence towards cveiy Thing that 
has I.ife. a 1718 Penn Wks. (1726) 1 . 538 The Ovcr-foiidneu 
Rome carry to their Opinion. 

d. So, To carty rveifrht^ authority, and the like. 
In to carry conviction there is a mixture of notions. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIH. iii. ii. 933 Words cannot currie 
Authority so weighty. x66m Stix.i.inuki. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. 

8 9 Such as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
with them.^ 1691 T. H[alf] Acc. New Invent. 13 'I'he Navy 
Officers, with whom it carries so much weight. 1709 Butler 
Serm. iii. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Conscience .. carries its own 
authority with it, 1870 E. Peacock Rat/ Skirl. 111 . iga 
The voice almost carried conviction. 

29. To bear or convey (a meaning, sense, etc.). 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxiv. a^ The sense they 
[words] carry in the Scripture. 1881 Tvlor Anthrop. vi. 
16a The root, which carries the sense . . is followed by sufi 
fixes strung on to modify it. 

30. To bear implicitly or as a consequence ; to 
involve. 

Stillingfl. OHg. Saer. ix. vl 1 5 Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. 1717 Col, Roe. Penn. HI. 39 Understood to 
Carry their assent along with it. s8u 1 . Taylob Spir. 
Deepot. iv. 168 I'he determination of [tn^ <|ue8Ciotis] car- 
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ries. .the question of eccleoia-stical polity. 1877 E. Conder 
Dess. Faith iL 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 
consequences. 

31. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest, a bill 
to carry grace. 

*893 W. Robertson Phrased. Cen. 313 Corn carries a 
price, Annona caret est. vjtx Land. f/ax. No 4870/4 Notes 
Carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. 17^ Blackstone (.otnm. 11. 
XXX, A contract, which carries interest. 1767 A. Young 
P'nrmer's Lett. People, These little farms tarry twenty 
shillings . . an acre. i8iS6 Crump Banking v. 104 Bills or 
notes on demand carry nu grace. 

* * H ith chiej referettce to manner. 

32. To hold ;^thc body, head, etc.) up in a certain 
way. 

1^3 Babington Commandm. (1590) 352 Till hee and his 
counscll have brought his maiiitaiiiers to cane but a small 
ort. 1619 R. West Bk. Demean, iii Bahees Bk. (1868) 295 
'o carry up the body fairc, is detent. 1713 S Mohland 
Spec. Lat. Dut. 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Hc.id so high. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
. .a Mare, .does not carry her Tail wclL 
b. 8.1 id ot a ship. 

1796 in Nicnias Disk. Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 223* The 
C.tpuiin gets on. .and tames a good helm. 1836 Makhvat 
Pirate in, ‘How docs she c-aiiy her helm, Matthew Y’ in- 
quired Oswald . . ‘ Spoke a-weathcr ’. 

C. ahsol. 

1809 Lond. Encyrl. V. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his iictk is arthed, and he holds his head high. 

33. seji. To comport, demean, beliavc oneself. 
Also of conduct. 

1593 Bilson Cold. Christ's Ch. 953 To carrie himsclfe for 
.*» Presbyter. 1653 IL ('‘>oan PiHto’s Trav. xv. 8 3 - 49 Lit 
us carry ourselves 111 suth soit, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Eiictnies. vix^Lol. Rec. t\nn. III. 86 C.irry- 
ing themselves very rudely. 1847 L. Hunt Aten, ITovten, 

Sf B. I. 111. 43 The w.iy in which sheep carry themselves on 
abiupt and s.iltat(iry occasions. 1876 O. Eiioi Dan. Der. 
V. xxxvi. J31 She carried herself witlx a wonderful air. 

b. of conduct or behaviour to ox towards others. 
arch, or Ohs. 

1 5 94 I - h. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. .^^neca. How to 

caiy our selues tuwardes our neighbours x668 Pei'Ys* 
Diary 4 Nov., The Duke of York do tarry himself wondcr- 
full subimssive to the King. 1714 Antobiog. 

My Sistcis cat tied themselves very kindly to me. 

fo. ifi/r. {{or tc/i.) To behave. Ohs. 

*634 46 Row Hist. A'/rX* (1842) 95 He ciavcd the advise 
of the Assemblie how to cane in llie mater. 1673 O. Walker 
Education 285 It is an action of very great Prudence to 
cany even between .idulation and sowicncss. 1706 Wodrow 
Corr. 11813) HI. 260, i hope the youth will cany so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers. 

+ 34. To carry a hand [over, upon, to) ; to treat 
in a specified way; so to carry an eye on : to watch, 
oversee. Ohs. 

>59^ J. Nohden Progr. Pietie (1847) 92 We must tarry a 
very short hand over our affections. x6aa Massinger, etc. 
Old Laws Ii. li, I'll carry an even hand to all llic world. 
1633 T. SiaI'IORd/W. // lA xxi. <1821 1 215 'J'o carric a strict 
hand upon the Commissaries. 1646 .Sir 'T. Browne 
Ep. 1. viii. 30 If any man shall carry a wary eye on . . many 
other. 1793 8. Mori AND .Spec. Lat. Dut. la J o C.irry a 
severe Hand over any one, 

t 85. To wield ; to carry a (great) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence Obs. 

1598 Barrft Theor, Warres ii i. 22 The T.ieutcn.'xnt . . in 
the absence of Ins Capt.aine, tarieth ids roome, charge and 
command. 1633 Bp. Hall Hiird Texts Dan. xi. 4 To 
carry that sway and greatnesse w*^ that great monarch 
bore before them. ^1645 Howell Lett, (1678) 203 My I ord 
Wentworth , . cairics a mighty stroke at Couit. 1^6 .Sir 
T. Brow'Nk Pseud, Ep. vi. x, '1 hough Sulphui seem to cairy 
the master stroak. 1651 Culpepi-rr A si rot. Judgem. Dis. 
(1658) 6*^1 he time of the year carries a great stroke in this 
busincsse. 

30. Alii. To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting. 

1796 Instr. ^ Reg, Cavalry (1813)239 Carry swords I 
Eyes— right 1 1833 Ibid. 1. 60 The men remain at ‘Cany 
Swords till ordered to ' Sloj^ 2844 Regul. 4- Ord. A muy 
265 Reliefs are to carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who arc dressed in their Uniforms. 1859 F. Ghipmtiis 
Arid. Alan. u86a> 153 'I'lie officers recover and carry 
swords. 

• • • JVith chief reference to sustaining. 

37. To cairy sail: said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. [F. charricr de la voile.] 

1631 Massinger Emkeror 0/ E. iv. iii. You carry too much 
sail for your small bark. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans, v. 
xiii. (1720) 641 The Adventure, .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry, 1836 Marryat Atidsh. Easy xxvi. 103 ‘ I 
fear, sir, we cannot carry the mainsail much longer.’ 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Afast xxxi. 2x9 No one could say that he was 
slow to carry sail. 

38. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

2606 Bacon Sylva 8 530 Carry Camomile, or Wilde 
Thyme . . upon sticks, ns you do Hops upon Poles. 1831 
Bhewriek optics X, 93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could carry Roman pounds. s8sb Ruskin Stones Fen. 
(1874) 1. 1. 30 Main arches, .carried by. .pillars. 2875 Buck- 
land Log-Bk. 59 The thick skin which carries the bair. 
b. said of plants. 

i 6 a 6 Bacon Sytva 84*5 They will put forth many, and 
so carry more Shoots vpon a Slemme. 1728 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. a This Plant . . carries its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters on its Top. s8a8 Si euart PlanieFs G. 
368 I'he Trees of the present year, .all carried a healthy leaf. 

i'SD. To bear, endure, ’take* (anything grievous). 

15B3 Babington (2590) 431 He is a slave to 

the thing that he gapeth for. and to make up his mouth he 
will cary any thing. 2605 Shake. Lear 111. iL 48 Mans 


CABBY. 

Nature cannot carry Thafflictlon nor the feare. x^/j^xjx* 
Burnet Hist. Ref. 351 Queen Anne did not carry her death 
so decently. 

40. To bear as a crop; to sustain, support 
(cattle). 

*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 266 TIxe foot of every 
brook . carries amazing crops of lint. . Ghotk Greece 
(1862) II. xvi. ^95 'I'he cold central plain did not carry the 
olive, 7 /mrr (weekly ed.) 13 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 

. . which is said to carry 600 head of cattle. 

41. To Biipj)urt (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.’) ; to give validity to. 

1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, vii. 398 The end being of in- 
finite moment carries all means and makes all lawful. sMg 
G. Denman in Law Times' Rep. LI II. 785/1 It is impossible 
to say that any one case is so in point as to carry this c.ise. 

42. Cards. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while (hose of another are thrown out. 

1744 Hovle ii. 9 Which of these suits are you to 

carry? z8ao Hoyle's Games Impr, 121 {Piquet), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ate, queen, .seven, eight and 
ten of clubx, also the acc, kiiitve, seven, eight and ten of 
diamundh, etc., carry the ace, knave, etc. 

t43. To have (Sjjecified dimensions). Ohs. [So 
F. porter, ‘ avoir telle dimension 
stes Holland Pliny II. 574 Another Ohcli.ske, which car- 
ried in Icngih a hundred foot wanting one. 163s Weever 
Anc. Fun. A/on. 382 'Die height of tne West arrhed roufe 
. . carricth an hundred and two foot. 2670 Lassfi.s Fiiy. Italy 
(i6t^) II. 60 The walls shew you what compavs it carried. 

III. Combined with adverbs. . 

See also the preceding senses and the adverbs foi 
non-spccialized combinations. 

44. Carry about. 

a. See senses J-3, and About. 

Alod. It is too valuable to carry about with you. 

b. turns To inovf or diive hither and thither. 

2539 iJiHi El Great' Tp/us. iv 14 t'arycd aboutc with eiiery 

Wynne of doLtriiic. 161 1 Hebr xiii. 9 Be not caned about 
with dmers and strange diictrincs. 

•fo. To cause to rejvolve, set in motion. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exert. (1703) x8o Wheels turn’d with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to carry the Work about. 

46. Garry alon^. See senses of Cauiiy and 
Along. 

1833 Chamb. yrnl No ^o. 141 A stone bridge carrying 
along I be road from Peebles to Selkirk. 

46. Carry away. 

a trans. » cany off, a. 

[c 1600 Smaks. .Stmu Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Witliout 
all bail shall larry me .away ) 1603 Florio ( 1632) 

432 A popular sickmcsse. earned away an infinite iiumhcr 
of uersoits. 

b. 'I’o move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. 

* 57 ® Hulort, 'I'his thing rauished or caried me awaye, 
whether 1 would or no. 2^7 Golding De Mornay I’ret. 1 
Their re.ason is caried awaie and ouermaistered by the 
course of the woild, 2709 Steele Tatler No. isi f 2 
Wuinan-kirui . are carried away with every Thing th.at is 
showy. 1879 Froudf C.rsar xvii. 275 Carried away by the 
general enthusiasm for liberty. 

C, 'I'o bleak olf and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage ; and intr. Chiefly Naut. 

*537 Wrioiiiesley ( kron. (1875) I. 61 Carriingc a parte ol 
the house awaye with him. 2703 Burlhfi r NavarJ'rans. 
v. xxii. ' 1720' 723 The best Bouer Anchcr carried away with a 
.Shot, c 1750 Narrative Byron’s 1 'oy. 4 ( L. ) We enmed away 
our mi/en-mast. 2840 R. Dana Be/. Most xv. 41 Her jib- 
boom ran between our . . masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. 2853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. ni. (18561 27 We ran 
into an iceberg . . and earned away our jib-boom. 2867 
Smyiii SadoPs IVonLbk. !cv.,That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. 2881 Daily News 9 June 5/4 Some- 
thing m.iy carry away on board the leading boat 

td. I'o win, gain for oncsell, or as one would 
have it. Obs. 

2582 Nowell & 1 )ay in 1.(1584) Ciiij, Hiswordes.. 

were [not] of sufficient credite to carry away such a matter. 
2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Hebr. ii. a Every transgression 
. . carryed aw^ay a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
Cod. 2677 Fakl Orrery Art 0/ War 157 Whoever keeps 
in Reserve a Body of Men. .rarely misses to carry away the 
victory. 

1 6 . To carry it away : to have the advantage, 
carry the day. Obs. 

Grenewey Tacitud Ann. xiii. vi. (1622) 187 This 
opinion carried it away. 260a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 377 Do 
the Boyc.s carry it away? 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
Matt. xxvi. 25 Doc not thinke that either thy secrecy or 
impudence can carry it away without notice. 

47. Carry back. 

trans. To take back in time by process of thought 
or retrospective action. 

27aa De Foe Plague (1756) aax None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii. 8 7 '*382 95 I'he legend, .carries us back to the times of 
our own /Elfrcd. 

48. Carry forth. See simple senses and Forth. 

40. Carry forward. 

trans. To transfer from one column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to the next account. 

1839 Reply Lockhart' t Pamph, 97 Carry forward ^4 1.478 

ig.^. 

60. Carry in. See senses 1 - 5 , and In adv, 

51. Carry off. 

a trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 
c f68o 'Temple Health 4* Long L. Wks. 2770 HI. 275 Old 
Parr, .might have . . gone further, if the change of country 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him on. 
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1710 Addison Tt^iltr No. tti F a A Favor, which . . at hurt 
carried him off. 1870 Sbslbv Sitin HI. 559 A aarloua cold, 
which in aeven days carried him off. 

b. To win ^he prize, bonotin, etc.: cf. 15); 

BO to carry it ojf, 

iM Scott M. Perth vi, Soma of those who think 
they carry it on through the height of their plumed bonnets, 
188a Pb BOD V Eng, yoHmaltMm vii. 57 The North Briton 
carried off the palm. 

o. To cause to pass ; to take away the adverse 
effect of ; to render pas^table. 

171^ Burnkt Oum Time 11 . 177 They promised, .to carry 
on his impeachment with a mild censure. 1W3 Gaa Eliot 
Ktmiola I. iiij A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence 1879 Miss Braddon l^ixen 
111. 159, 1 have not enough diamonds to carry off black 
velvet. 

d. To bear it out, face or biave it out. 
a R. L’Estrangb [J.) If a man carries it off, there is so 
much money saved. s886 Si'kvknson l)r. yekyll i. (ed. a) 8 
Frightened too. .but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 

62. Garry on. 

a. trans. To continue or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks 1738 I. 377 To carnr on the 
solemn jest. 1774 I. Bryant Mythol. I. 374 Which . . 
assisted to carry on the mistake. 1858 Trknch Parables i. 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the work which he had 
. . begun. 18^ Orern Short Hist. viiL $ 5 ( 188a) 1 Poetic 

Satire had become fashionable in Hall . . and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 
b6o6 Shaks. 7 r. 4* Cr. 11. iii. 174 He . . carries on the 

streame of his disuse, Without obscruance or respect of any. 
1707 Floykr Pulse- JVatch The Circulation will be car- 
ry 'a on more rarely.^ 1790 Palby Horm Paul, 1. viii, They 
carry on no connexion of argument. 1813 Janb Austen 
Prifle 4- PreJ. xiL 233 I'he conversation was carried on. 
1856 Brewstkk Mart. Sc, 11, ii. led. 3) 125 We at the same 
time carried 011 a regular series of observations. 1877 
Bhockktt Cross 4- Cr. 34 The conflict which has been car- 
ried on for nearly three hundred years. 

o. To piaciise continuously or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecute. 

1644 Slinoshy Diary (1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success, xyia Addison S/eef. No. 305 
r 5 The last War, which had been carried on so successfully 
1748 Anson's Poy, 1. v (ed. a) 6z Besides the battery inen- 
ttoned above, there arc three otheT forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour. 1791 .Smkatun Edystone L. §101 
Plan for carrying on the works. i8os Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T, (1816) 1. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 
day. x88^ I.d, Colbriugb in l^aw i'lmes /?*•/. 8 Mar. 4^/x 
Bnrkmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on. 

d. intr, To continue one’s course, 

move on. 

1833 Blackio Mag. Apr, 643 Cari-y on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 125 As 
we were going before it fthc gale], we could carry on. 1853 
De Quincky .V/. Mil, Nun Wks. III. 35 She carried on, as 
sailors say, under easy saiL 

e. To continue a course of conduct or relations ; 
esp. (colloq.) to behave or 'go on’ in some con- 
spicuous way which one does not more minutely 
characterize. 

1856 W iiyte-Mflyili.e Kate Cov. iii. How Lady Carmine’s 
eldest daughter is carrying 011 with young Thriftlcs.*i. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazoft vii. (1864) 195 More drinking is then 
necessary, .and thus they carry on for many days in succes- 
sion. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll iv. (ed. 3) 37 Stamping 
with his foot . . and carrying on (as the maid described it) 
like a madman. 

63. Carry out. (.See senses 1-5, and Out.) 

+ a. trans. To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Obs. 

*599 Davies Immort. Soul xxxv. (L.) These things trans- 
port and carry out the mind. 1639 Hahvly in Carlyle 
Cromioell (187a) V. x. 154 His requests, wherein his heart 
was so c'arricd out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion ; 
to carry into practice or to logical consequences 
or inferences. 

1605 Shaks. Lear\. i. 61 Hardly shall I carry out my 
side, Her husband being aliue. x8^ Fraser’s Mag. XXII. 
317 His Jack.'iss brother carried out', as the phrase now 
IS, the pnnciple so far that it drove him from the throne. 
1856 Fhqudr Hist. Eng. (18^8) I. ii. 117 Henry . . proceeded 
to carry out his fathers ultimate intentions. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato's Crito (ed. a) 1 . 391 The law which requires a sen- 
tence to be carried out. 1885 .Sir H. Cotton in Law Rep. 
30 Chanc. 13 , 1 do not think that the cases . . carry out tne 
proposition for which he has cited them. 

o. To carry out ones bat (in Cricket) : to leave 
the wickets (esp. at the close of the game) without 
being * out \ 

1899 All Y, Round No. 13. 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats, 
d. trans. To bear out (a corpse) for burial. 

15*6 Tindalk Acts v. 6 And the yonge men roose vp . . 
and caiyed him out, and buryed him [so 1611]. xBja Ten- 
NvsoN MayQ.f New Veads Eve 42 When 1 have said good- 
night for evermore, And you see me carried out from the 
threshold of the door. 

64. Garry over. 

a. trans. To influence (any one) to pass over to 
the other side. 

s^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV 64 To carry over a 
regiment or two would do more harm than aood. ihui. xxii, 
Marlborough had uromisad to carry over the army, Russell 
Co carry over the fleet. 


b. To ctJTj to a new account ; to keep over to 
the next settling day on the Stock Exchange ; to 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 
its settlement is due ; also said of the debtors. 

1745 D§ Feets EngL TreuUtm. (1841) II. 19 Carried over 
£jo lar. m/. 1839 Repiy Lockka^s Pmmph. Balance 
carriea over . . 4 *- 4^ t 88 e Stemdard ts Dec, The 

charge for * carryii^ over * Enelish Railways advanced in 
the later hours. 107 Daily Ninos a6 Feb. 6 The smaller 
brokers and dealers were 'carried over* on sufferance. 

66. Garry through. 

trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 
culties, or a crisis ; to prosecute to the natural end. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. tv. a My good intent May carry 
through it selfe to that fuU issue For which I rau’d my 
likenesse. 1831 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 67/3 It is by similar 
means that conservative meetings, .may be carried through 
in every part of the country. 1863 tr. v. Hugo's Miserables 
viii. (cd. 7) 163 Impudence had carried him through before 
now. 1^74 Act 37 4* 38 Vic. xciv. ( to Such petition shall 
be presented, published and carried through. 

66. Garry up. 

a. trans. To continue (building, etc.) to a given 
height. 

1705 Stanhorr Paraph. 1 . 80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
House. X747 Col. Rec. Penn V. 61 So much of the Build- 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. 1878 Gwilt 
Archil. 366 Where walls, .ara to be carried up. 

b. To bring up ^onc portion of a senes or subject) 
so as to preserve its due relation' to the rest. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp, Pilg. Hi. Wee march forth . . by 
two and two, Father Thunder himselfe carrying vp the 
reare. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iii. 393 OnaDle to 
carry tn its payment to the level of the taxation. 

O. TO trace back in time. 

1677 Hall Prrm. Orig. Man. 11. ii. He enrries up the 
E^ptian Dynasties before the Flood. i86a Stanley Jesu. 
Ch. (1877) I. iv. 64 The feud . . is carried up by them to the 
feud between Joseph and his brethren. 

+ d. To bear, holding up ; to hold up. Obs. 

1963 Foxk a. 4- M. (1596. 66/3 She was caned up from 
drowning. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VHL iv. i. 51 She lliat carries 
vp the 1 rainc, x6^ Luttrell Brief Rel. 11857 !• 34® These 
six persons following cai ried up the pall. 

e. = Carry ewer or forward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts. 

Carry (k® ri\ jA. [f. prcc. in various unconnected 
applications, of dialectal or technical origin.] 

1. A means of transport ; a vehicle, b. spec. 
'A iwo-wheelcd barrow’ (Jamieson). Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1609 Stowb Ann. 1372 On the lust of March, Heni^ 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to Tyborne iti 
a carry. 1830 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
a.sked the loan of her carrie. 1863 Atkinson Dan by Prtu 
vinc.f Carry^ a kind of wagj^on with solid floor but un- 

R tanked sides . . Used for carting stone, wood, etc., and in 
ay and harvest time. 1887 Scott. Leader ao May 4 One 
of the. .horses., started, violently throwing Wilsou un to the 
front of the 'cany'. 

C. (See quot.) 

x88i Antrim 4- Down Gloss, (E. D. S.) Carry ^ a weir or 
mill-lead. 

+ 2. Falconry. Manner of carrying. Obs. 
x6i8 Latham znd Bk. Falconry (1631) w Shee is a bux> 
zard ; shee is of a bad carry, he can make her do nothing. 

3. The position required by the command to 
‘ cany arms ’ ; cf. Cakiiy v. 36. 

1813 Rcyul. Jnstr. Cavalry l 170 The lance to be brought 
to tne * Carry '. 

4. The range (of a gun) ; cf. Cabby v , 9. 
x8^ Maynb Reid Oceola Ixxxiii, Our position was beyond 
the ‘carry’ of their guns. 

6. A portage l^xjtwcen navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. U. S. and Canada. Cf. Cabbiaob. 

i860 All V. Round No. 75. 588 We crossed the carry at 
day-break. 1884 Harper's June 125/1 Boats came to 
Sl Louis from Montreal with but few * portages ’or ' carries 


6. The drift of the clouds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Sc. 

18x9 H. Busk Yestriad v. 870 Still towering, till the faith- 
less currents change, And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. x8a8 I.^ Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXlV. 39a 
I'he clouds are driving fast aloft in a ccury from the sea. 
X857 ^*"1^ Madeira ijo The direction of the wind .. 

registered from the ' carry ' of the lower strata of clouds. 

D. The clouds collectively, flrmamcnt, sky. 

170 PiCKRN Poems 60 (Jam.\ 1 min’ . .sin’ he used to speel 
Al^n the carry. xSoy xo Tannahill .V 4rr^M^, Maggie^ 
Mirk and rainy is the night. No a stam in a* the carry. 

Carry-all, carryall (kae riipl). u. s. [f. 
Cabby v . -»■ All : app. altered by ‘ popular ety- 
mology ' from Cabbioi,e.] A light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled and capable of 
holding several. persons. 

1837 Ht. Maktinkau Soc. Atner. (1839) 376 We mounted 

our carry-all, a carriage which holds four. xSgx Haw- 
thorns Tnnce-told T. I. xvi. 349 A four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty g[irl8. x80 
HnwEi Ls in Longm. Mag. I. 45 The neighbouring farmer- 
folks in buggies and carryalls. 

b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlett). 
Cf. Cabbiolb 3. 


O. transf. That which carries everything one has. 
1884 J. Habberton My Friend Moses ai6 A haversack ; 
could he find one of these carry-alls. 

t Ca*rry-Oaatle. Obs. A descriptive term for 
an elephant, which carries a castle. 


108 SvLVUTst Du Beurime 1. vL fi6of) 193 Tka scallt 
Dragon, boing dso too low For kh* Elepnant, vp a thicko 
Tree d^h goe . . To watch cho Canric-CastelL t0o T. 
MIoum] Silketvormes 6 Flice 34 To see a Norway whale^ 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile. 

Oarryg, obs. var. of Cabback. 


Carrying (ka'riiiq), vbi. sb. 

1. 'J'he action of the vb. Cabby in variont senses. 


e X440 Promp. Parv. 6 a Caryyoge. i0i in If my IViilt 
(1850) 131 Item fo' carienjr of tymber. i6o6 Capt. Smith 
Aceid. Yng, Seamen 13 The sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming: a 17x9 Addison (J.), In the carry- 
ina of our main point. X769 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec, 
(x886> II. 830 The slave carrying and limitation Bills. 
ri0s Cirv. Sc. 435/* Id subtraction the carrying can never 
amount to more tnan i. 


2. with advb. 

>597 Hookke Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxv. 1 3 The carrying him forth 
upon a bier. x6xi Biblb Matt. i. 17 Vntill the carrying 
away into Babylon. 164a Howbll For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 
There are many things . . worth the carying away, syit 
Addison Spect. No. 73 F 5 The carrying on of Trafnck, the 
Administration of Justice. 1799 in Picton Vpool Munic. 
Rec, (1886) 11. 87 The carrying on the building. 

3. An act of carrying ; that which is carried. 
Carryings-on (pi.); Questionable or autri pro- 
ceedings, flirtations, frolics ; cf. Cabby w. 52 e. 

103 Butler Hud. 1. 11. 556 Is this the end To which these 
Carryings-uD did tend T x8bx Byron Foscari 11. L 305 Your 
midnight carryings off and drownings. x8.. Peter Cram 
in Knickerbocker Mag. (Bartlett) Wherever there were 
sinrin* school^ there would be carryings-on. c X869 Circ, 
Sen . 510/3 The carryings from the rejected decimals are 
to be taken account of. 


4. attrib,, as in carrying corporation^ hors€,povuer, 
vessel ; oarrying-plMe, a place where goods, etc. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(cf. Carbiaob, Cabby sb.) ; carrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, esp. over sea 
between different countries. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 6a Caryynge vesselle, or instrument 
of caryynge. xypb Adam Smith W. N. 1. 11. v. 377 I'he 
coal trade . . employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England, W. Gravson in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) Tv. 133 The navigable waters and the carrying- 

6 laces between them are made common highways. x8^ 
Iancrokt Hist. U. S. V. liii. 134 The shorteat carrying- 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead River. X878 F. Wil- 
liams Muil. Raiiw. 'tyi K monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district. 1878 fiuxLBV Pnysiogr. 133 If a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying power. 
1887 Manch. Guard, a Apr. 7 Busiuess of a carrying cor- 
por.Ttioti. 

11 Examples of the passage of the vbl. sb. into a 
gerund, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion a, as in ‘ the ark was a building 

7. Peteds Siege of Vienna 4 The Fortifications., 
which were vigorously carrying on by Count Staremberg 
1736 Butlrr AnaL 11. iv. x86 A n^sterious Oeconom) 
which has been carrying on from the Time the World cam _ 
into, etc. 1748 Jarvis Quix. 1. iii. viii. {heading^ Several 
unfortunate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 1777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarb. 11. i, 1 met a wounded peer carryinf^ off. s8x6 Jans 
Austen Emma 11. xviii. a66 was carrying round. 1849 
Grotr Greece (1863) V. Ixi. 338 The operations now carry- 
ing on in Chios. 

Carrying, fpl. a. That carries : see Cabby v. 
x 6 vj Fkltham Resolves i. liii. The carrying stream is 
creater, than the bringing one. X887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
I'ourtcen high-cUus weight-carrying hunters. 

Carryke, obs. variant of Cabbaok. 
t Carry-knave. Obs. A common prostitute. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P. ) Wks. (N.) Our hyreting hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry-whores. 

Carryon, obs. form of Cabbion. 
t Cairry-tale. Obs. A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 

XK77 Holinshbd Chron. HI. io6a/i By reason of carietales 
and flatterers, the loue continued not long. X90 Shaks. 
/.. L. L. V. ii. 463 Some carry-tale, some please-man. 
x6i9 Sclatbr Expos, i Thess. (1610) iji We haue our 
carry-tales . . to acquaint vs with tkeir priuate actions & 
speeches, a xdga Bromb Queen 11. vi. Wks. 1871 II. 35, 
I can be here no carry -Tale. s8b4 Lond. Encyct. V, 19a. 

Carsay, oarsey, obs. ff. of Kersey. 

Carae (kus, Sc. k^rs). Sc. Forms: 4ker8a, 
6 oars, 7- oarse. [Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carres^ carrs^ cars, pi. 
of Cabb sh.'^ fen, low wet land. 

This suits the sense: the early quotations speak of the 
kerss os full of pools and mires : Tnvet describes the Carse 
of Falkirk in tune of Edwd. I. as loca palusiria (Jam.). 
The suppression of the vowel of the plural is phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the (s) sound instead of its 
change to (z) is seen also in pence^ dice^ mice^ truce (the 
latter also, like carse ^ made into a singular). Cf. also the 
change of Pteres^ Peres to Piers^ Pierce. Tht difficulty is 
that no early examples of kerns or carres are found in ; 
in Barbour the word is already kerss. The Welsh eors 
'marsh ’ suits the sense, but presents a difficulty in the vowel, 
as well as in the geographii^ localization of the word.] 

The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 
of some Scottish rivers : 

' 'I'hua all the flat lands, on the north side of fay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse of Gowrie ; those 
on the Forth, the Carse cf Stirling, and the Carse of Fat, 
kirk * (JariL). I'he name appears to have originally referred 
to their wet fenny character, but is now associated with 
their rich fertility. 
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iSTSBarbour AratcrxiL mTTuuherb^tthmnMthatoycht 
Douno in tha kem . . in the keru pollii f spool*] thcr war. 
ISIS Stkwart Cr»e. Si»/. II. 954 Into the cam of Cowrie 
quhair tha la. 1^57 Colvil 100 When niiree 

grew hard, like toasted bread, 'I'rwt men might through the 
Camea ride. 1767 Burns Lei. G. Haettiiten a8 Aug., I'he 
windings of Forin through the rich carsc of Stirling, and 
ikirtiiig the eaually rich carse of Falkirk. iSsa Soutmky 
A/Ur King'$ Vuit Scotl. i, Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile came. 1873 Burton //isi. Stoi. J. iii. 0 j I'he 
haughs or carsea on the borders of the rivers, 
b. €Utrib, 

ynf 7 Statute Acc. Scoit, XIX. 448 What lies next the 
river U carse clay. i8d6 Forsvtm Beauties Siotl. III. sa 
The soil, formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of carse-ground. 1873 Ceikik Gt. he Are xxii. 387 
The great carsedands of the estuaries. i88t AUm Adver- 
tiser No. 1617. a/i Carse farmers have.. got their fallow 
wheat sown. 

CUurt (kilt), sK Forms: 3-7 carte, (3 karta, 
3-4 kart\ 6 ^oharte). Sc, oalrt, 3- cert. [OK. 
had crvrt neut., pi. cratu^ app. related to Du. ktat 
neut. 'hind part of a cart * (which is, however, only 
mud. Du. and suspected to be of recent adoption^. 
Some comi^xtre OilG. crattOy crezto^ masc., MliG. 
kratte. kretu (m. and f.) basket, hnmiter, panitr, 
mod.G. dial, krdtze fern., basket (cf. Ckatk), and 
suppose that OK. ertU was prop, a cart of basket- 
work, but of this there i.s no actual evidence. ON. 
had kart-r masc. * cart \ generally considered to Ijc 
cognate with the OK. word; and since the ME. 
was always cari{e, and never crat^ its direct 
source appears to have been the ON., rather than 
the OK. word. 

If MF.. carUe had merely arisen by metathesis of r from 
0£. crest, we should expect some overlapping of forms as 
in the case of drtd, bird’, one may note, however, that OK. 
crart-wdn exists in mud. Welsh as carhuen. Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into niunt of the Celtic langs. ; but is there 
palpably a fureign wurd ] 

+ 1 . A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Obs. 

|a 8eo Corpus Gloss., Carruca ( M .S. i arcura), cr.eL c f 000 
Alkric GfM. I. 9 Ho hmfde. .CTatu and ridende men. c 1030 
Gloss, m Wr.-WOlcker 496,^6 tu carruca on cncte.J 
€ laoo Ormin 48 Alls iff karrtc wa.renii off wheless 
fowwre. rxaog Lay. 11396 Mid carte he (Aldolf] for to 
Lundene. atjpo Cmsor M. 6990 He..ouppeI did his 
cartes all. a 1340 Hampolr Psalter IxviL z8 l>e kart of 
god is ten thowsand manyfald. xifla Wvci.ii' bfatt. Prol., 
They ben as foure whelis in the loure horsid carte of the 
lord. € 1384 CiiAUCRR H, Pause 943 Pheton wulde lede 
Algate hys Fader Carte, c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 62 Cart, 
biga, reda, quttdriga, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 79/a 
S«*Uamon had xl M. Packea lor the hones of his cartes, 
cha.se% ^d curres. 1596 SrsNssK F. Q. v. viiL 3^ On every 
aide pfhis cmbatteld carL x6oa Siiaks. llans. in. 11. 165 Full 
thirtie Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes suit 
Wash, and Tcllus Orbed ground. 

2 . spec. A strong v^icle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in farming oi^erations, and 
for carrying heavy goods of various kinds. (l)is- 
tinguisheti from a wagon, which has four wheels.) 

1897 R. Glouc. (1794) 189 So gret charge . . Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors mydde alle gode, c 13^ E. E. A list. P. 
1959 To cayre at Jie kart & |»e kuy mylke. c 1386 Chaucfr 
Nouues Pr T. ^ A carte ful of donge iher shall thou isee. 
ci4Sa MerlsH ii. 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wcy..in 
cartes. 15x3 Fjtzherb. l/uslf. 9 19 Any wodde, role, or 
tymbre to cary . with ihy ch.srte or wayne. i8ai Burton 
Anssi. Ahl, II. iiL vii (16511 35cj As horses draw in 

carts as coaches. x6a3 J. Taylor (Water P.) li^’orU oh 
tVAeelcs 11630) 935 A Cart is the Emblcme of a Man, and a 
Coach is the Figure of a Beast . for as man hath two Icgges, 
a cart hath two wheeles. 1847 £mkr.son Poems, Mtmadnoc, 
Iheir taliamans are ploughs and cart.s. 1877 Page De 
^Htucey 1 . viL 198 A common farmer’s cart was broughL 
b. With various sbs. indicating its use, as 
baggage-, t/ung-, dust-, harvest-, hay-, luggage-cart, 
etc., or the animal that draws it, as donkey -cart, 

1648 in Thornbury Haunted London (1865) 385 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart and cover .. Cl *7»o Brit. 
A/olto III. N<x 06. 3/9, I . , wa.s Poyson'd wiin Night-Carts. 
1791 *G. Gambado' ^*mi. Horsem. v. (1800)89 On a hay, pea, 
or dust cart. Ibid, xv. ia6 .Some Mackerel carts on the 
road. iSqb Med. JsusL VIII. 59 Conveyed here on the 
lu^e cart. Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. iL (1866) 33 

Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road. 

t o. Formerly used for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop ; also for the 

{ )ublic exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp. 
cwd women. Cf. Caht v, 2, Cart’s-tail. Ohs. 
s6a4 H KYwooD v. iii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, They 

will spitt at us and doom u; Unto the post .nnd cart. i68r 
Dryobn LoyeU Bro. Prol. 34 Uke thief and parson in a 
Tyburn-cart. 1708 b Pictun H/ool Munk. Rec. (1886) 11 . 

61 That Marg^ Justice be whipt next day att a cart’s 
1^, and. .Jane Justice be carry^ in the cart *.t the same 
time from the Exchange to Jane Justice’s house. s8oo 
Coleridge Pseeolonu u xii, Your windows and balconies all 
forestall’d To see him on the executioner’s cart. 1861 
Thackeeav Ltsvelyti (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
halter imd traversing the cart, .but she for everdeclbed to 
drop the handkerchief and have the business over. 

8. A two-wheeled vehicle of lighter or more 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by one horse 
at a rapid pace. Often specified as spring-cart 
(which varies least from a), mail cart, rnl/agw cart ; 
also Doo-cart, Tax(ei)) Cart, q.v. 

X&3 Act 4 Geo. TV , xcv. § tg Any . . chaise, curricle, gb, 
chair, or taxed cart. 183$ Sir G. Stephen Adv, in Seete^ 


Nopw iL 34 Tradesmen who require Ught carts fbr the con- 
veyance of their goods. 184! Ihackkray Let. 1 Nov., A 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cart to Blenheim. Mod, He 
met me at the station with his village cart. 

+ 4 . Some kind of transport vessel. (? error.) 

1968 C. ATSON Potyh. i. 96 After the third Navy came 
the carts (rer ifm^yavcl and foists in which their horses 
were transported. 

6. Proverbs and Phrases. To set or pul the lart 
before the horse : to reverse the natural or proper 
order. \ To be left out of the carts tail', (see 
quot.). f To keep cart on wheels'. ?* to keep 
straight *, or * to keep things goiog*. 

[1340 Ay tub. 943 Moche uolk of religion xctte)i )>e XU0I3 
be-uore ^ oksen.j 1500 Wiiittintom Puig. (1597) a That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
I imitacyon before preceptes. <iss4x Wvatt Defence 965 It 
is a common proverb, am left out of the carts toil,’ uiid 
it is taken upon packing gear together fur carriage, that it 
is evil taken heed to, or negligently, slips out of the 
cart, and is lost. igSv Mtrr. Mag., {>. Cordtla v. 5 l.ei»t 
1 set the hoi sc behiriJe the cait. 1589 PuTThMiiAM Eug. 
Poesie (Arb. 1 i8z We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the horse, the Greeks call it Histcron proieron, we 
name it the Prcposteruiis. 1605SHAKR Lear 1. iv. 944 May 
not an Asse know, when the Cart drawesthe Hoise? 16x1 
CoTGR. A.V. Oye, The cart leads the hoise ; the >oung in- 
struct the old. 166s Newcomc Dsary (1849) 56, 1 must 
walkc closer with God or 1 cannot keep cart on whoelcs. 

0 . Co*nh., as carl-driver (formerly also - chariot- 
eer), -filler, -gelding, -gfcase, -ha'ne.ts, -horse, 
-jade, -maker, -pilch, -rocul, -room, -rope, -shed, 
-thill, -track {-tract ) ; oart-aver (AV.) a cart-horse 
(see Avkr sb. 3 ); t cart-band, ?the tire of a 
cart-wheel ; cart-body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load (sce IkiDY sb. 8 b) ; f cart-bote, 
-boot {Feudal Syst.), an allowance of wood to a 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Hoot sby 
5 b) ; t cart-bread (see qnot ) ; f cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tiee from wear ; 

+ oart-gate ^ Cart- way ; f oart-gun, ? a cannon 
mounted on .1 carnage ; oart-head, the front of a 
cart (cf. CartVtail) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or fiamcwuik at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity : called also 
lead-trees ; cart-man, a man who drives a cart ; 
tcart-nave, ?the nave of a carl- wheel ; f cart- 
piece, ? cart-gun ; fcart-ritt- cart-rut', cart- 
road « Caut-way ; cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a tart ; hence 
cart-rutted a, ; cart-saddle, the small saddle 
placed on the back of a cart- cr carriage-horse 
to support the shafts ; also as v. isans,, to put a 
carl-saddle on, to yoke; tcart-;»pur, -splrn, a 
cait-track [OE. track ; cf. Spoor]; f cart- 
staff, the shall ol c cart ; also applied to other 
parts of a cart ; cart taker, the officer who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service ; so t cart- 
taking ; cart- tire, the tire of a can- wheel ; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone; a 
cart- rut; cart-warping (sce quot.). Sce also 
Cart-ful, -horse, -house, -load, -tail, -way, 

-WHKHi, -WHIP, -WRIGHT. 

i8aa Scott PtraU iv, The c. rles and the *cart -avers, .make 
it all; and the airlcs and the c,iri-avers e.it it all. 1483 
t af A. A s.gl. s \ A^CATteh m\,irus/a. 1594 Wbsz .S'ymM.ii. 
Chamerte § 88 Surrender, the said tenement and premisses 
. . wiili siifticicnt *cartlx)te, heylKite, and hedgelx>ic. 1706 
Aslime Purer g. coO If a iiiuii cuts Trees fur, .Carl boot, 
Plough boot and I'irebout. 158. Barlt Ah C 149 Bread 
snlds in markets in London; "cart bread. 1446 U'l/ls 4 
Imr. N. C, (1835) J. 95, J carccta cum rotis iiij hopis et viij 
•cartedoutez. x6aR F. Markham Bk. ll^ar iii. x. ZZ9 
Nailes for Tyers, uiid ail other piirjioses. .Sponges, Chaille;^ 
Cart-clouts, Weights. x6f i Srfci- d Hist. Gt Hrst. vr. viii, 

A Prince? nay .in Incendiary .. a Stage-plaicr, a *Cart- 
driucr. c Dunbar Cvni/l. to King 95 Chaff-midden 
churls cuming off *cart-fillari'.. 1394 Manch. Crt. Leet 
Rec. (1885) II. 89 TTierc hath bene a 'CartgaLc . . betwixLo 
the landes. 1773 Geutl. Mag. XLIII. 644 *Cart.gTca.sc 
must be used. 1550 Hail Ckron. x8 Hen. VI 1 1 , 156 I’he 
Cardinal . . had there *cart gonnes ready charged. x8z8 
Scott Ht. Midi, xviii, Mending his *cart-hamcss i6ia 
W. Tennant Anster F. ix. On his •cart-hcad, sits the 
goodinan. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (t6a9) Z74 With al his 
clownes, hoist vuon such *cBrt-jadcH, so mrnished, etc. 
15x3 Fitzhkru. Hush. « 5 And .i "carte ladder Uhinde whan 
he shall caiye eyther come or kyddex or such other.. 
Theyr wayncs haue carte ladders bolhe behynde and 
before. 17x7 Bradi^.y Fam. Ihct. I. s.v. Cart, The Carl- 
I.eathers. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//. s. v. Cart, Cart- 
ladders, the crooked pieces set over the wheels to keep 
hay and straw loaden off them. 1580 North Plutarch 
138 Cart-makers .. .Sadlers, Culler-makers. >7S9 -84 W. 
Sewel Eng.. Dutch Diet. %.v.Slee/er, The "Cart-men at 
London. 1807 W. Irvino Salmag, (1894) 219 A cartman 
dnving full-tilt through Broadway. 1881 Echo 98 Jan. 4/3 
Em^zzlement bv a Cartmao 188a Atlantic Montldy 
XLIX. 678 Ne.irly all thecartmen and porters are negroes. 
C14S0 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker6a8 TVmr^Na "cartenave. 

SrAi.niNO T roub Chns. /, 14 May, Thair cam. .tua ullier 
iron "can peices to the schoir. 18^ Tyixni Early Hist, 
Man. IX. 955 Well luneared with *cait-pitch aod tar. 1640 
P: ^^JUi*** trinarch,. Rich- IT, clxxxv. Revenue mu's 
faire..The other "Cart-Riu holds but for a while. s868 
Holme Lke A Godfrey xxx. 157 A "cart-road which plunged 
deep into a WNxf. Mixs Mitvord Village Ser. v. (1863) 

445 A miniature farm-yanl, with stabUog lor two, "cart- 


room forone. ixyt Covbrdalb tsa, v. 18 Wpvnto vaynepeiw 
•onnes, that drawe . . synoe as it were with a "cart rope. 
x6b3 Massinger Bouaman 1. iii, A cart-rope Shall not 
bind me at home. 1699 Gaudbn Brownrig z6a He 
drew all . . not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xi, I wiirh.ive his meaning 
from him. if I should dra^ it out with cart -ropes. 1843 
Lamb Elia, Oxford in vac, 319 The . . iiuill, that has 
plodded . . among the "cftrt-nicics of figures and ciphers. 
160Z Hoi I AND /Vmy II. 351 The earth taken from a 
"cart-rut where n wneele hath gon. 1669 Woodiikad . 9 /. 
Teresa 11. xxxv. 933 To pull the coaches out of the cart- 
rotes. ijbi Clare ViU. Minstr. 1 . 135 The cart-rut rippled 
down With the burden of the rain. i88z Povnieh Among 
y/it/s I. I S3 A steep, "cart-rutted lane. 1377 Lanol. P.P 7 . 
B. 11. 179 "Cartcsadel the comissaric, Ourc cart slial he Icdc. 
169a y.oud. Gaz. No. 9777/4 A black punch Gelding, .gall’d 
with the Cart-Saddle 011 trie off side. 1483 Cath. Augl. 55 
A "uirie spurre, orbita. 1508 lit. Pa/ers Hen. VUl, IV. 
496 li haith chaunced me . . to take a fall of my horse, and 
to breke my left anne, overthiiart a cartspirn. 1097 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 9198 ^e bebmen betitci^t tossofle ft to .spade 
To "cartstaf ft to plousiaf. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sts//, e.v. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. 1455 in Househ. Ord. (z79oi 94 "Carte I'akers— 
Richaid Rede, etc. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. i,t\ Purveyors, 
cart-takcis, and such insolent ofheers. 178B S. Prcge Cur. 
Mtsc.^ (1818) 33 The King'.s Cart-takers, 11 post which is now 
in being though out of use. 1671 F. PiiiLim Reg. Neecss. 

} 6 To he freed from Pourveyaucc and "Cart-taking. 1601 
fuLLAND Pltnv I. 493 The French while A.sh..will bend 
well for "c.\rt-tnills and fellies. Ibid, 1 1 . 365 .Snailes (such 
. as are found hciweenc two "carl-tracts'. 18x7 Miss Mit- 
i-oMD VtUiigc Scr I. (1863 to'l'lic roads througlmhe coppice 
. have the appc.Ti.Tnceof nicie cart-tracks. z839.S10NEi10u.SR 
Axholme 43 Another method by which the sediment of the 
Trent water is made highly Ijcnelicial to the adjoining land 
. i.s termed cart warping ', the alluvial soil being led on 
the land during a hard frost or in very dry weather. 

Cart kajt\ V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traus. To carry or con\ey in a cart ; alsoj^^ 
ri440 Prom/. Pant. 69 C.irtyn or Icdc wythe a carle, 
cartHco. 1663 Aron-htmn. 7 When the Ark was to be 
C.Trtcd to the City of David. 1807 De (^uincky in Page 
Life 1 . vii. 1^9 We were all carted to tlie little town. 1864 
J. H. Nlwman A/ol. 31, I hereby carl away ns so much 
rubbish, the iniperiincnrcs, with which the P.iniphlct .swarms. 

I tb. To mount on a cart or carri.'ige. Obs. 

1550 Hali i/non ^llen. 27 The pecc ofoidinaunce 
Mas raysed ft called, and furthc Mas it car it d. 

t 2. spec. To carry iu a eait through the streets, 
by way of punishment or public exposure (esp. as 
the punishment of a bawd). Obs. 

1596 SiiAKS. Tam, Skr. i. i 55 Leauc bhall you haue to 
court her at your pleasure. Tocarl her rniher. She’s 

to rough for mee. 1607 DKt.KhH, ftc. A^orthtv. Hoe 1. iii. 
Wks. 1871 III. I J, I wai’ neucr Carted (but in I). truest ncuer 
whipt but at Scboole. 1664 Buii.kr Hud 11 i. 81 Demo- 
critus ne’er laugli’d so loud, 'J o see Itawds railed through 
the croM'd. 1738 Poi-a l/tl. Sat. 1. 1^0 Vice, lifts lier 
s^irlet head, And sees pale Virtue '-uried in her stead. i8ia 
Craluie y. of Halt 1. (D J Susoecicd, tried, condoinned, and 
curled in n day. 

3. tnlr. or absol. 'To work with a cart ; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Lanol P, PI C. vi. 69 Hit by-romcb for. knauesvn- 
cruUMcd lo carl and to worthe. 1463 Mako. Pas ton Lett. 
480 II. 14J Your grey hors .iiowlliyr i^glit good lo plowe 
nor lo carle. 1707 J. Mokhmeh llush. L.) Oxen are not 
sogood. .where you have occasion to cart much. 

Cartable, a. [f. CaIIT sb. or Z^. -b-ADLE.] 
Thai can be carted ; that can he traversed by caits. 

*684 Phtl. Ttans. XVII. 754 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of ihc way Cariabic. 

Cartaceous : see Chartaclous a. papery. 
Cartafila'CfO, *phila*gO. Obs. Given by 
Turner as an l!.nglisb name ol Gnaphalittni sylva- 
ticum or Filago tiermanica. 

* 55 * Tuhni r Herhnl i. (1568) I j b, Centnnculus [cudweed] 

. .incnglyshe in some placrs C f-iajihilago. x^Ibid. 11. zi b, 
Coltcnweede . . 1 thiuKe that the hvrbe which is called in 
Knglandc Carl.ifil.ign is a certain kyndc of the same herbe. 
* 5 ? bvTK I. Ixii. 90 Called of Turner. Cartaphilago. 

Cartage (kautod^). [f. Cart sb. or v. -b -ace.] 
I’he i^roccbs of conveying by cart ; the price paid 
for thi.s. 

14x8 in Heath Grocer/ Com/. (Z869) 6 For chalkc and 
stoon and cartage j{^z8 zir ^d. 1755 Magkna Insurances 1 . 

327 Cartage of the Sugar&from the Keys to the Warehouse. 
*878 F. WiixiAMS Midi Railw. 997 The proposed line 
would free the streets, .from .nn enormous amount of cartage. 

Cartage, obs. form of Cartridge. 

Cartall, obs. form of Cartel. 

Carte ^ (kdJt, kart). Forms : 4- oarte, 6 oart, 
(oarete), A-, oairt. [a. K. carle card L, cat la, 
charta paper : adopted at two different times ; first 
in MK. in branch I; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs. (exc. perhaps in Sc. cartes ' pla)ring- 
cards’), from mod.Fr. in branch II.] 

I. fl. ?A treatise, exposition of a science. 

(? jT/^r. of astrolt^). Obs. 

*393 fjowEH Cwi/Tlll. 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [z. e. Couis Minor] taketh of Marie. 1560 
ed. of Chaucer's Astro/. 949/2 In any carts [ed. Skeai trelis] 
of the Astrolahie that I have yseene, there bco some conclu- 
sions, that, etc. 

ta. A chart, map, plan, diagram. Als^^. Obs. 

150a Amnoldf. Citron. izSzi) Introd. 15 The Copye of a 
Carete cumpasyng the Circuct of the Worlde. 15U Tresss. 
Ace, in Lauder TVor/a/r 11864) Pref. 8 For paynting of the 
vii Plonctis, of the kart, srith the rest of the convoy xvi li. 
* 57 ® Invent. (1815) 937 (Jum.) ’I'ua litle caiitis of the yle ^ 
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Malt. iMp Marvbll 1873-5 II. 875 A cart of tha 
6att and luuidf that w« meet with at Court. 1670 Cotton 
Eifemon 11. vii. 333 Very ejcpert in the Geofrapaical Curt. 
1683 ^Vetkly Mtmtrial 85 Having referred hie readeni to 
the common Sea<carCi. .for the situation of the island. 

1 3 . A charter : a legal * paper* or document. Obs^ 
e S449 Pecock 40a Cartis or chartouria conteyning 
the formes of )euyng the seid J^eet endewing. 1840 Fullbs 
Joseph's Coat v. (1867) im Thuu^ these outlandish sins 
have of late been natunuized and made free denixens of 
England ; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4 . Sc, A playing-card ; pi. the game of cards. 
1497 Sc, Trsas. Acc, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . Tl^ 
Augt 7. Item, ffiflen to ^ Icintf to play at Jtc Cartis with pa 
Spanyartia, at Norcme, xx Vnicornis a iSSS Lyndbbav 
Tragedy 81 Playiig at cartis, and Dy.se. itSsBusns Epist, 
Davie viii, Tent me, Davie, ace o' hearts I (To say aught 
less wad wrang the cartes). s8i6 Scott Antiq. xv, * Take a 
hand at the cartes till the gudenian comes haine.' 

II 11 . 6. A hill of fare. 

1818 Moonk Eudg-e Fata. Paris iii. 6 The Carte at old 
Very's. 1850 Thackekay I'endennis xivi, The carle was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose her 
favourite dish. 18^ Kank A ret. Kxpl. 1. xxix. 387 Our 
carte is coinpiised in three lines— bread, beef, pork. 

0 . Short for Cautl-uk-v sin:. 

1861 Dickens Lett. c.l. a) II. 148, I think the * cartes* 
are all liked. 1867 Vati.s lUaJcSheep il. 393 (Hoppe) Mr. 
Felton had some fetters yestciday . . and there was a carte 
of his son in ’em. 

Carte ^ Clcait). fencing. [(Also written 
Quart^k) : a. F. quarte^ ad. It. quarta fourth. 

First introduced in the foriii quarte ; in i8th c. naturalized 
SA carte \ recent writers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert to quarts A 
A position in fencing; one of the eight parries 
and two usual guards of the small-sword. See 
quot. 1861. 

1707 SiK W. Hope Method of Fetuiuq The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
Tierce Guards. 1709 .Stlei e TatUr No. 26 P 11 Questions 
about the Words Cart and Terce, and other Terms of 
Fencers. 1809 Rolanu Fencing 37 In parrying either carle 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will parry both parades, 
provided you iiini your wrist in its proper ixjsitlon for each 
parade. 1840 Kakiiam Inqol. Leg.^ Tragedy iv. He thrust 
c.nrte and tierce Uncuiiiinonly fierce. 1861 G. Chapman 
Foil Practice 11 Qiiarie — The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined (o the left, the tingcr*naits turned 
up slightly). 1878 IIhownino Poets Crvnic 137 No cartc- 
mnd-ticrce Observes the grinning fencer. 

b. a.s 7fb. (^nonce-word). 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 41/1 I'll carte and terce 
you, you scoundrel. 

II Carta blanche (Icart birth/). Also 8 chart 
blanch, obarte blanche, [hr. (formerly 
blmu he)'. = blank paper.] 

1 . A blank paper given lo any one on which to 
write his own conditions. 

1707 Lu. Raby in Heariie Collect. (1886) II. 43 Who .sent 
Chart Planch to make a Peace. X7ia Auuison Sfcct. No. 
399 P 2, 1 threw her a Charte Jilanche, as our News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her uwri Terms. 1864 
Kirk ihas. Bold II. 111. li 154 Luui.s .. returned a carte 
blanche which w.ia filled up with the govcinnieiii of Giiienne 
anil a long list of inferior posts and emoluniciUs. 
b. hi. blank paper. 

1790 Rurkk hr. Knu Wks. V. 385, 1 cannot conceive how 
any man can. consider his country .is nothing hut carte 
blanche, upon which he may .sciibble whatever he pleases. 

2 . Hence Full discrclionarv power granted. 

1766 CHESTr-RF. Lett. cccc. (1792) Iv. 235 Mr. Pitt, wlio 
had cap'te blanche given him, named every one of them. 
1809 Windham Let. in Speeches Pari. (i8iai I. 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my milit.iry plans. 1861 A. 

B. Hopf Fng. Cathedr. 19MC. 185, I may venture toa.ssuiiie 
carte bl.inche in arguing the impossibility of ba.silicau re- 
vival. 1879 Load. Soc. Christm. No. 47/1 Our good Cdisy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

3 . Piquet. A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The I' rench is avoir cartes blanches to have blank 
cards ; the earlier Eng. was blank or blanche.) 

[1651 Royal (lame Ptcouet (i If he .. find that he hath 
never a Coat Card in his hand, he sales. . I have a Blanche. 
1659 ShuJ/ling, Cutting^ 4- Deal. 7, 1 am blanck. 1676 
Con ON Comfl, Gamester vi. 88 (Picket) He that hath 
a Blank . . hts Bhank shall hinder the other Picy . . and 
Rcpicy.] i8ao Ho\lf\ Games Intpr. 112 Carte Blanche^ 
means a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten. 1850 Bohn's I/andbk. Games 200. 
x88a L aws of Pitfuet Law xviii. Carte blanche .. scores 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique. 

Carted (ka-Jted), ppl a. [f. Cart v. + -ED l.] 
Carried in a cart ; spec .is a punishment. 

1683 SoAME & Dhvdkn tr. Boileaus Art Poetry (T..) 
Thespis . . with his carted actors. 169s Southkrnk IVives 
Excuse II. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish’d for the 
sins of the people, c 1730 Swift Clad in Brown Wks. 1755 1 
IV. I. 363 Old carted bawds sucli garments wear. 

II Carte-de-visite (kaTt,d;?,v/zi t). Pl.oartea- 
de-Tisite. [Fr. ; = visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted on a card, 3-^ by aj 
inches : so called from the purpose for which they 
were first proposed. 

1861 N. e^Q. Ser. 11 XII. 332/3 A carte de visite in old 
times. In these days of cartes ds visile, etc. 1869 Eng. 
Mech. 17 Dec. 338/3 The former style of cartes-de- visile. 
1875 tr. VogetsChem. light iv. 16 1 ne collodion process . . 
acquired an immense impetus through the introduction of 
cartes de visite. Ibid. vi. 53 The Carte de visite was intro- 
duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 ,. and has been diffused 
over the whole earth. 
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I Cartel (ki'Jtfl), sb, Fofini: a. d-7 oerloU, 
7 -all, 7- -eL 6 ohartale, -ell, 6-7 -aL fa. 
F. eariil^ ad. It. earielto (—Sp. eartel, med.L. 
cartellus), dim. of earta paper, letter, bill. (The 
fem. dim. carulla has a different sense.!] 

1 . A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

>S6o Sia T. Chalonbr Lot, Jan. in Froude Hist, 
Efig, VI. 31a Our profeased enemies .. instead of cartels of 
defiance, will send us solemn letters of congratulation. im 8 
B. joNsoN Ev. Man in Hum, 1. v. ^ I should send 1 ^ 
a chartel presently, idfio Jbr. Taylob Holy Dying iil 8 8 
Xerxes . . sent a chartel of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos. 1769 Robertson Chat, P (1813) V. 431 He . . sent 
back the herald with a cartel of defiance. 1841 r>’IsRAirM 
Amen, Lit. 11867) 454*1*0 Che unknown libeller . . Sir Philip 
Sidn^ . . designed to send a cartel of defiance. s88o S. 
Cox Comm. Job 313 Job breaks out into this brief cartel 
of defiance. 

1 2 . A slanderous writing, a libel. Obs, 

1S90 Davidson RsPly Bancroft in H*odr. Soc, Misc. 516 
That calumnious chartale, fraughted with as many liee 
almost as it hath lines. x6oo O. E. Reply Libel Kp. Ded. 5 
One of our friends doth only term it a cliartell or libell. 

3 . A written agreement relating to the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners, etc. ; su(m exchange itself 

169a Brntlev Boyie Led. ix. 335 I'he agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded. 17x5 Burnet Timeaxi, 1639 (R.) By a cartel 
that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners 
Were to be redeemed at a set price. 1774 H'estm. Mag. 1 1 . 
483 A cartel being soon after established for the exchange 
of prisoners. z8^ Wellington Let. in Gurw. Dis/. V. 

1 shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible. xSxs W. Irving Alhambra IL 184. 
b. ‘^larlel-ship : see quot. 1769. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (ijBg) Cartel, a ship com- 
missioned in time of war to exchange the prisonens of any 
two hostile powers ; also to carry aiw particular proposal 
from one to another. 1795111 Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) IL 
38 Three Cartels are expected from Toulon with ai«.lt pri- 
Miicrs. 1813 Examiner 10 May 304/a He was coming home 
in the carteH 

4 . gen. A paper or card, bearing writing or 
printing ; a tablet. 

1693 Umuuhakt Rabelais ill. viii. 68 Covering them with 
Husks. . Films, Cartels, Shells. . Rinds, xqbm 71 H. Wal- 
poi K Fertue's Anecd. Pamt.iijZt) 1 . aio He ordered a cartel 
with sonic (ireek verses . . to be aHixed to the fr.iitie lof a 
portrait]. 1850 Mk.s. Browning Poems IL 3V4 Wipe .such 
visionings From the Fancy’s cartel. 1875 Stvjbun Const. 
Hi\t {. xiii. 584 To send in a cartel or report of the number 
of knights’ fees. 

6. atlrib., as m cartel ship, a ship employed in 
exchanging prisimcrs ; see 3, 3 b. 

*757 Wksley IPks. (1872) IL 425 Some hundred EngILh, 
who had been piisoiiers in France, were landed at Penzance, 
by a 1 arid ship. 18x6 Klnt Comm. 69 The same intcrdic. 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Hence fOojrtel v. Irans., to serve with a chal- 
lenge ; tCa'Ttellor, fCa'rtollNt, one who chal- 
lenges ; Oa'rtelUng vbl. sb., making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoneis. 

* 59 ® !!• JoNsoN AV. Man in Hum. 1. iv, Come hither, yon 
shall chartel him. x6n Florio, a challenger, 

a caricllcr. a 1679 Karl Orrery Guzman in, The Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which .. has l)cen call’d, 
by the Cirtelisls, d la Bautevtlle. ^ 1865 Caki ylk tredk. 
Gt. V. xix, ix 6a8 No more exchanging or oirtelling. 

Carter ^ (ka*Jtoi). Also 3-0 oar taro, 4 karter, 
5 cartere, 6-8 oartar. [f. Cart sb. s- -er L 
(I.ittre and Cotgr. have F. chartier in this sense in 
] 6-17111 c.)] 

ti- The driver of a chariot ; a charioteer. Ohs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21287 Jle carter Rclf is iesus crisi. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeih. v. iv 163 As men seen |>c karter worken in 
he lournyngc of hvs kartes or charlottes. 1513 Douglas 
/Encts XII. VIII. 60 Metiscus the c.irtar, Tliat ’I'uriitis chayr 
had for to rewle on hand. 15^1 Recokdf. Cast, Knowl. 
(1556) 264 'I'liis constellation is also named Auriga the 
Cartar. 1580 Bares Alv. C i^uA chariot man, a carter. 

2 . One who drives a cart. 

a ZX50 Owl 4 Night. 1184 Drah to the ewah he cartare. 
1463 Mann. 4 Ilottseh, h.xp. 226 The cartcris that browt h.iiiie 
the sayd yiyn, 1549 Oi.de Ktasm, Par, Ephes. Prol. C ij, 
As vnmete for this, .is a carter of husbandry lo be a earner 
at a noble mans t.ible. 1697 Damfirr IVr. (1729) 1 . 432 A 
piece of Bnnalt>e-liidc, shaped like our Carters Frocks. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 194 The carters drive along the sticcis 
smacking a tune with their whips 

b. As a type of low birth or breeding; a rude, 
uncultured man, a clown. (Common in i6lh c.) 

1J09 Barclay Ship of Footes Pref.. Why are they | poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a dayes whichc 
vnder stonde nat them Y *58* J. Hell H addon's Anew, 
Osor, 3 b, There is no Carter but knoweth it. 1580 Put- 
TENHAM Eng, Poesie 1. xx. (Arb 1 57 Continence in a king is 
of greater merit, then in a carter. xSaS Macaulay Hist. 
Eug iii. (18491 !• h. man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent of a caiter. 

ts. ? Some kind of missile. Obs, 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) L ii. 8 Heaving . . round 
ana doubleheaded partridges, crows, and carters. 

4 . More fully Carter- fish: a kind of flat-fish 
{Pteuronectes megastoma), otherwise called W'hifk. 

1884 St. James's Gas. 18 Jan. 6/1 The carter, etc. . . belong 
to that strange family of fish. 

tCa’rter^. Sc. Obs, Alsooairtar. [f. Carte I 
4 -erI.] A card-player. 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 345 Tables, whairof 
sum. .used to senic for dninkanlis, dysaris, and cartcris. 

Carter, obs. form of Charter. 


Oarter-oap (Nashe): nrCatbb-cap, eollegliti. 

f Oa*rt#rlln9 a- and adv. Obs, [f. Cartsb > 

4 Lies aj like a carter: nide(ly, c]owniih(ly. 

if8iT. rioBV tr. Castiglim/s Comrtyor 1. 1 iij, Rude and 
esrtarlyke singing. 156 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong,, 
Roturitrement, carters like. iM Flamstred in Baily 
Ace. FlasHstood 117 That you should chink me of that 
carter-like temper that 1 cannot move without a goad. 

T CaTtariFf be adv. obs. [f. as prec. -h -lt.] 

A. atfj. Like or befitting a carter ; clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 

1519 Hobman a8o A cmrterly or a rchaud songe. 

1579 Lvlv Euphnes tArb.t 40 Diogenes s philosopher, yet 
who more corterly f i6ti Cotgr. §.v Charterie, A cartcriie, 
or churlish tricke. 1644 Sir £. Dbsino Prop. Sacr. E iiij 
‘ihis is carterly language. 

B. Oitv. In a rude or boorish manner. 

GRiMALDRC'urrw'x Offices i. (1558) 57 We must, .uke 

heue . . that . . nothing bIo»ishly or carterly w'ce d >. 15^3 
Nashe Lett. Coif ut. 57 Not the mo.%t exquisite thing that is, 
but the Counsel Table Asse Richard Clarke, MV so Carterly 
deride, Flurio, Fillanamsnto, .clounishlie, carterly, 

ba.sely, inciuilie. 


Cartesian (kajtfzi^n. -3i&n\ a. {sb.) [ad 
mod.L Cat lesidnus, f. Cartesius, latinized form of 
the name of PenI Descartes, the famous P'rench 
philosopher nnd mathematician (1596-1650).] 

A. adi. Pertaining to Descartes, or to bis 
philosophy or mathematical methods. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. Gen. Pref. iB So perfectly 
agreeable to the Cartesian Philosophy. 1691-® Noaais 
Pract, Disc. (1711) 111 . ia8 When I hapMn to fall into that 
Cartesian doubt and perplexity. 1837 Hallam Hist, Lit. 
III. iii. 1 86 Cogito; Ergo sum, this famous enthymeni of the 
C-aricsian philosophy. 1854 Scofi-rkn in Orrs Circ. Sc, 
Cheni. 73 Varying the form of lenses fram sections of spheres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des- 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals. i88e Minchin 
Unipt. Kinemat. 30 The Cartesian equation of the curve. 

b. OarteSlAll dSTll, C. dlvsr : a philosophical toy. 
consistinj; of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float in a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight elastic covering. This 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compre\H«d, and more water forced through a small a|>ertara 
into the figure, whirh consequently sinks, to rise again when 
the external pressure is rcinuved. 

1731 Phti. 'Trans. XXX VII. 79 The Glass for shewing 
the Kxperiinent with the Cartesian Devils. 

B. sb. A follower of Descarics ; one who accepts 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

1660 Boyle Nnv Exp. Pkys.-Mech. Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others. s69a 
Bentley Boyle l.td. 59 The Cartesians and some others . . 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata. 
* 75 ® Johnson Idler No. 10 f 4 The Cartesian who denies 
that his horse feels the spur. 1837 Hailam Hist. Lit. 111. 
iii. § S6note, This word iKgo), introduced by the Germans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Caitesians. 


Carto’alaAlBiii, the philosophy of Descartes. 

1636 H. More Antid. Ath. Gen Pref. 17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that which now deserves to be called Cartesian Lsm, 
for Des-Cartes hi.H so happily retoverinp; it again into view, 
1870 A thenseum 3 Dec. 716 Cariesianism, il logically fol- 
lowed into its conclusions, surely hinds us in Spino/ism. 

Cartfol (ka'Jtful). [see -ful.] As much or 
as many ns a cart will hold. 

1399 Lani.i. Rich. Redtles 11. 158 Cau^tc of the kytes a 
carifull at ones. 1453 Marg. Paston Lett. 1 . 356 This 
day 1 have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1465 Maun. 4 
Housth. E.xp. 316 P.iyd for a cartfolle of chaicolle vjz. 
1651 Reliq. If 'of ton. 614 'R.» Wood, at twenty-five crowns 
the cart-nill. 1863 J. Brown Horst Subs. 31 143 A 
cartful of irreprcshible youngsters. 

II CartliaillUB .ka J]>5m2$s!. Also 7 cartamus, 
8 oarthame. [mod.L. carthamus (in F. carthame), 
ad. Arab. qartum, qii{im, in same sense.] 

A small genus of annual composite plants ; esp. 

C. tinctorins (Sifllower or Bastard Saffron!, culti- 
vated from soiitlicin liiiropc to China, the floweis 
of which yield red and yellow dyes. b. The florets 
used in the mass as a dye, and a.s a drug. 

1548 Ti'rnfk Names of J/erlfs, Cnecus . is called., in 
englishe Baglai de saffron or mocke-saffron . .The Poticaries 
call thys lierbc carthamus. z66a Fui lkr H'orihies i. p? 
No prerious drug is more adulterated [than Saffron] wiin 
Cartamus. X750 Hfawls Lex Mercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Count! y's [Jiiva's] Growth. Carthainc lor Bastard 
Saffronh 1814 Sir H. Davy Agrie. Chem. 146 The Car- 
thnmiis cnnt.iins a red and a yellow colouring matter., 
from the led, rouge iik prepared. 

Hence Cartha'mic a., as in Carthamic acid, the 
same as Ca rthamln, the red colouring matter of 
safllower, C|4 III, O7. 

1838 T. 'Thom.son Chem. Org. Bodies 405 Cartlianiln. I'his 
.. I>obereiner considers as an acid, to w'hich he has ^iven 
the name of carthamic acid. 1863 Watts DUt.Lhenu 
1 . 806 The carihamin is precipitated in red flocks. 

fCartholic. Obs. A derisive perversion of 

Catholic. 

Z58a N. T. (Rhcm.)/fr/z xi. Annot. 324 Some Herctikes 
of this time call them Carlholikes and cacolikes. 

Cfk'rt-llO r 80 . A horse used to dr.iw a cart. 
(Ill first quot. Iransl. bigalis ‘horse drawing two- 
wheeled chariot*. Now, a large thick-set horse 
used for heavy work.) 

139B Trkvisa Barth. DeP. R. xviii. xli. (1405' Boa ^^’hsry- 
otte horse were ordeyned and hulowed lo the sonne, and 
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OABTOUCQOX. 


CABTHOnir. 

carte horw were halowj'd to the mone. 1483 CaM. 

55 A carte hors ; xteredut^ caba/ins. 15U Covbbdalb 
I Kings IV. a6 Salomon had fortye thouMtioe cart horsM, 
and tw -due thousande hor:>inen. s6a« J. 'I avlok ^ Water P .) 
IVirrld on Wks. if. aj5 a Scarsc any Coachliorao 

in the world doth know any letter in the Hooke, when as 
euery Caithortic doth know the lettrr G very vnderstand* 
inglv. 1813 Macaulay in /.i/ir 4 ’ d.Y//. (i88o> J. 48, 1 will 
work like a cart-horse. 

t Gaarthoan. Oh. [ -= Ger. kartaune, kartane, 
ad. It. and mcd.l.. quariana, which, aa well as the 
former tier, tiansl. vtcrielsbuchse * quaitcr-^un *, 
designated origirmlly ‘ a a (;-poimder cannon in re- 
laliou to the largest siege-picces of 100 lbs.' 
(Kluge). Also Caktow, q v. ] 

A kind of cannuii, also called a quarter-cannon ; 
recent wi iters identify it (ajip. through some error) 
with the cannon-royal. See also Cahtow, C'unTALL. 

1849 Mem KttkaUy Cf. xAvni. 335 Thcie consisted of 
one caniiuii-royai or carthuuii .\ 48 (jounder , two sakers, 
etc. 1867 IsMYiii Stiilof's il\)rd’bk , Carihoun, the aoLKiit 
Ciitiiinii loyal, ratryiiig .1 66 Ih. ball. 1874 kNic.iir 
AfetA. 1 . 446 Cannon royal or carllioun 48 ^toutuls. 

Cart-llOIlS6 (kii'rt|h(ius). 

1 . A shed or outhouse in which carts are kept. 

1483 Ctifh. Angl. 54 A Carle Iiowh, tareefaren. 1805 
PijKsviK Beauties Sctfl. II. ajo The bum, curt-hou'u;, and 
granary fforincdj the third side, 
t 2 . ‘kaJt|hau8) A house on wheels. Obs. 
t6ot R. Johnson A'ingd. 4- Lomtnxv. (1603* 161 Moving 
houses, built iiiion wlieeln like a blieppcnls cotl.tge .. they 
plant the* I' c.'iit.house<k veric ordcrlie in a rankc. 

Carthouso, obs. corrupt 1 Cartolchk. 
Carthtisian (kaj)i/2 zian, -i;'an), a. and sb. 
Earlier lorms were Chnrthoua, Ghartoua, Oartu- 
aier. fad. L. Cartusidn-us^ Caetusiensis, ‘ from 
the Catursidtii monies, or from Calorisstum, 
Calnnsstum, Chatrousse, a village in Daiiphine, 
near which their fust monastery was founded* 
(Littr6). In F. cha'treux, CJF. charteus, -ous. 

Most 1 ''rigli.*th dictionaries erroneously expLain ilicir name 
from la Grande-Chartreuse, their chief convent, near Gic- 
noble; but this is really named after the order: ace 
ChABTKK-IIOUSI' .| 

1. a. adj. ( )f or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Daupliinc, by St. Ihuno, in the year 
10S6, remark.ible lor the severity of their rule. b. 
sb. A monk of this oidcr. 

c 1394 r. / V. <; 'rede 674 Monkes no preistes, Chanonx no | 
Charthous l*at in cliirclie .scrueih. JU/^p . J'er/ W. 

dc W. IS III aOb, The older of the cartnsicnsys. 1536 Hi.i.- 
LtNDi'N tVtw. .SVf'/. t8ji II. 399 He. deitachurlour I? -ousj 
monk. 1563 87 PoXK . 4 . 4 * M> H- J 7 t f be house of the 
Curtlitisi.iii monks. 1603 Srow A /i/t. 5^',9 The religion oftlie 
the Cuitusicrii. 1633 MassinoilK iii 1, l.ivc, like 

a CaitiuisMii, on iwoi-Jolin. i8»8 .Scott /''. Af. Berth \xv, 

111 the Carthusian convent. 1847 .Sir J Sikpiilm lutl. Biog 
tiS^oi 113 'llie C^arthusiutis with their sclf-itmiiulaiion.s. 

2 . a. adj. Of the ‘Ch.irterhousc’ School, founded 
on the sile of a Carlhusian monastery in London, 
b. dp. A scholar of the Charterhouse .School. 

i860 AH I'. Bound No. 66. 307 There is plenty of *-pacc 
for the Carihusi.aiis to pl.iy in 1864 Blnckxv. May XCVI. I 
44 ; ( Hoppe Curthusi.in'i regard their old school with loyalty 
and ^latitude. 

Cartilage (ka itih d.^jL [a. Y .cartilage {\Cp\X\ c. 
in Liltre , ad. J^. carfilngo gristle ] 

1 . A firm clastic flexible tissue, of a whitish trans- 
lucent colour, in verlcbr.itc animals; gristle. 

Tepptpop'ary cartilage is th.it wliicti olluts only in very 
early hie, and snhst(|iienily oss.fics or cli.iiiges lo hone; 
perTPtanenl (rttrlila^e is that whieli periiiuneiitly n'luins its 
charaittT, e g the articular tarhln^e wliiih roats the 
ends of bones at the jojnis, and f he pn^tnl rnpujorm cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of i.i\uie<i 
1541 R. Copiano Cuydon's Qufst, Chimrg., What » 
cartylage? . . It is a subslaunce as ii were of the kynde of 
bonc!i, but it is softer or sowpb'r ilijui lln* bone is. 1633 P. 
Fi.KTCiiER/'i/r//f'/ji/. IV .14 mi;//', The wmde-pipe. is fr.'iriied 
partly of cartilage, or grisly inatier. 1797 Goowin hm/uirer 

I. ill. 15 Whut at first wan caitilage .. gradu.dly lieromes 
bone. 1873 M ivART Elepn, A nat. 11. The adjacent .surfaces 
of bones are co.Ttecl with smooth cartilage. 

b. A stnictuie or formation consi ting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part ; ns the cartilages of the ribs. 

* 54 * R- Copland Guydopis Quest. Chirure^., The bonos, 
gryslles, or cartilages, the synewes. 18*7 P. Ooori R Prairie 

II . i. 5 Ornaments .. pendant from the cartil.igcs of his 
ears. 

t 2 . Applied to the coats of an onion. Ob.^. 

1563 Hyi.l Art Garden. (1593) 131 The. .nuinlier of carti- 
lages, with the which the bodie fof an onion] is included. 

3 . Comb , as cartilage-corpuscle, -like adj. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Apiat. 1 V. 518/1 The cartikagc-like tendon. 
1876 tp. yVagPiers Gen. Pathol. 154 Hone and cartilage cor- 
puscles. 

Cartilagi nean. rare. A cartilaginous fish. 

1835 Kinbv Hab. tfr Inst. Anisn, II. xxi. 388 Cartilagi- 
ncans in which [the skeleton] is cartilaginous. 

tCartilagineons, a. Obs. Also 7 -ious. 

[f. L. cartildgine-us (f. cartihigin em cartilage) 

-I- -ous.] =CAIlTIbAOlNOrH. 

1646 Sir T. Rrownr Pseud. Ep. iii. xix, ITie Lamprey hath 
..for the spine or bark-bonc, a cartilagineous substance. 
*^93 Phil. I rans. XVII. 9^0 Cartilagineous Fishes. 

Gartilaginification (ka jtiUd.:;i nifik^ /.^n). 

[So in mooTFr. ; f. L. cartilagini- stem of cartiidgo 


curtilage ; see -rroATiON. Cf. 05 siJUati<m.\ The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. 

184a E. WiLsoM Anal. Vade AI. p I'he semi-opaque 
Jelly becomes dense, transparent, and homogciieouii,^the 
change ■ .constituting cant laginificat ion. 1847- 9 Todd Cyek 
A nat. IV. 131/r Some alterations of texture.. (the so-called 
cart ilaginifical ion and ossificationv. 

Gartilaginiform (kaatilad^i nif/jm), a. [f. 


as prec. ; see -form.] Kcsemblmg carlilage. 

1830 R. Knox BMards A nat. 938 Cartilaginiform liga- 
mentous organs. 1833-6 Toud Cycl. Anal. i. 949/1 Inis 
remarkable structure . . called by the older anatomists . . 
curtilaginiforrn ligament 

GaiRiilacfinoid kaitil8e‘d5inoid),4i. [f.asprec.; 
see -oiD.J Of the foim or nature of cartilage. 

1859 'I'ouD O'r/. Aptat. V. 517/1 A carlilaginoid thicken- 
ing of the pcriuHteuin. x88f K. R. I.ankksikk in ymt, 
Aticrosc Sc. Jan. 131 A homogeneous cartilugmoid substance. 

Cartilaginons (ksUtiliedijinas), a. [ad. F. 
cartilagineux, or cariildginos-us, f. cartildgin-em 
cartilage : see -oUR 1 

1 . Of the n.'iturc of, or consisting of, cartilage. 

1541 R. CnrCANU Guydons Quist Chirupg., 'I'hc placet 
about the lachryinall and the paipcbies iicyghboiirs carty- 
i.t^yiioiiscs. 1710 Steciu & Audison Taller No. 960 ir 5 
Tlie Gristle or Cartiia^inoiis Substance. 1831 Richardson 
Grot. viii. 378 In the Siurgton the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool. Cartilaginous fishes: an order ol bshes 
having a ear(ilagiiioui« skeleton. 

1693 WoouwABD Nat. I/ist Earth vi. (1793) 271 Fish . . of 
the cartilagiiKUis and squ.unmosc kinds. 1769 Pi-nnant 
Aool. III. 57 Many of the cai ttlagitiuus fish are vivipaious. 
1847 CAKi-tNirk Zool. § 579. 

2 / ot. i)t the texture of cartilage. 

^ 1677 Gr Hw A nat. Seeds iv. | 29 The fiiner Cover fof the i 
Seed] !<% also Cartilaginous or Homey. 1830 LindliiY^ Nat. 
Sy},t. Bot. 137 Albumen, .between horny m d cartilaginous. 
1870 IIooKLR .Stud. Flora 8 >inolly] leaves glossy .. with 
waved spinous cartilaginous maigin.>i. 

GartiBg* (ka riiij), vbl. sb 1 [f. Cartz/. + -mo L] 

1 he action of coiivciing in a Cart. In specific 
senses : a. expo .mo lo public ignominy in a carl ; 
b. the transport ol coal iinflerground to the shaft. 

1534 Martin Marriage a/ Pp testes I.L ij b (L ^ In rarting, 
and ploughing. 1587 Gocdino De Atopuay xii. (1617' 188 
H.iddest thou once shamed him by the pillory or by cait- 
iiig. 164a T. Tayior Goi's Jud^em. 11. iv. 57 .Scarce a 
inonthcly .Scsdotis without hanging and c.trtiiig. 1643 
Afepcupius Anti-Bnt, 11 Aug. ii H.ivcyou ever, at a Call- 
ing, seen People throw rotten eggs? 

t Ga<*rtillg, t'/V. Sc. Obs. [f. CaktrI 4 
-mts *.] C’aid-playing. 

*535 ‘Stkwart i ron. Si,ol. III. 345 Sic carting, dysing, 
hurdome, and harlatiie. 1536 HFU.bNObN t pum. Siot. II. 
167 i'lie young men ft llowit d'sing and carting, 
Ca'rt-load. The lo.id which a c.irt Ciin carry. 
a 1300 Havelok 895 A carte lode Of gges, laxes, ofpl.iyces 
biodc, Of gictc l.iutiiprccs, and of <*l«*s. i6z6 Hi mnard I'^le 
of Man (i6j7' 165 l>avid that t:rine. 3}<o Carllo.Td of 
treasure for the building of the 'reinplo. 1641 S. M arsiiai i. 
Pcaie-OJTermg Above three and thirtie ihuiisand cait- 
lo.Td of silver 1737 tr. Keyi^lers ‘Trav, '1760' 11 . 393 
many thousand carl-loids of carlli or .sand, taken out of the 
Citacoiiibs. 1870 Emfkson Wks. (Bohn) HI. 61 

See what the fainicr accomplishes by a c.Titload of tiles, 
b. Often fig. lor a kirgc quantity, ‘ load/ ‘licap’. 
1^77 IIoi iNsiiFD Chpvn. 11 . 123 Whole cart lodes of com- 
pGiiusand gioevanccs. 1645 Paciii Ilcp-esiogr. (1647' 158 
The Auah.ipti-.ts brought Cait-loads of lye.s lo maintaine 
their, opiiiioiis. 1789 j. Woi cott ( P. Pindar) /'.tAij/ Ode 
vii. Wks. 181a II 930 Of fun you rob him of cart-lo.Tds. 

Cartographer vkojtpinafnj). Also chart o-. 

[f. b. carte Q.M Ay chart, or L charta, carta va. (ir. 
xAprrj, paper -t (ir. -ypaep-os writer 

-f -KR * ; cf. geographer. 1 he ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be other is com- 

moner, and peih. preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronunciation of ch- in chart ] 

One who makes or compiles charts or maps. 

1863 Reader la Dec. 705/3 Each cartographer only de- 
lineated one lake. iBSio Hauciifon Phys. Geog. vi. 308 
The speculations of chartographers. 1885 Athnueum 29 
Aug. 374/2 No cartographer bince the i5lh century had 
ventured to indicate it. 

Cartographic (kajtt7grae fik>, a. Alsocharto-. 
ff. as prcc. r -JO.J Of or peiiaining to cartography. 

So Cartogra-phloal, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. 


1885 Acadeppiy 19 Sept., A good specimen of. .cartographic 
work. 1880 /bid. ii Dec. 428 'I'he cartographical art being 
only in its infancy. 1881 Nature XXiV. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartographical matter. 


id. II bee. 428 'I'he cartographical art being 
ancy. 1881 Nature XXI V. No. 607. 150 


Cartography (kaitpgriiri). Also charto-. 
[f. as prcc + Gr. -ypacpia writing ; as if ad. (ir. 
*XapTn-)pa{pia ] The drawing of charts or maps. 
t8so R. Bur ION Centr. Afr. in "frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
28 The circlets which in cartography denote cities or town.s. 
*®M J • 1 ^- Jackson i////r), A M.mual of Geographical Science 
..Part I . . Chartography. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1177/1 
A ( lever piece of cartography. 

Cartomancy (ka jlt7m®:nsi). [f. it. carta in 
sense • playing-card * + Gr. /sayrsta divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

1871 Tylor Prtppt. C lilt. I. 114 Cartomancy, the art of for- 
riine-telling with packs of cards. 1686 NruK Ostle lEeekty 
ChroH. 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest work on 
caitomaiicy was written or compiled by Francesco Mar- 


eolini, and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomancy wae very 
fashionable In England during the eighteciiia ccnti.ry. 
Numbera of young ladies used to consult tlie cords to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 

Carton (ka itan). [app. a. F. carton papier- 
tnflchd, pasteboard, f. eat/e: see Cartoon.] In 
rifle practice : A white disc or circle within the 
buli’s-cye of a target ; also a shot which strikes 
this ; a/trib. as in carton-target. 

1864 Daily Tet 15 July, Captain Heaton, out of 97 shots 
.. made 96 buirs.eyeii, of which 13 were cartons .. These 
Swiss carton targets, at which the Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were, .crowded during the day. 

Cartoon (kaitn n), sb. Also 8 carton, oar- 
tone. [a. F. carton or (its source) It. cartone, 
augm. of carta paper.] 

1 . A drawing on stout paper, made as a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

1671 Evelyn Diapy i8 Jan , I perceived him [Gibbon], 
carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto. 1683 
Ibid. 9 May, To ask whether he [the Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with any of his c.irtoons and oilier drawings of 
Raphael. 1697 C. Hatton L'orr. (1878 II. 220 But y .sight 
best pleased me was y« cartoons by Raphael, w'i' are far 
beyond all y" paintings I ever saw. 1711 Steelk SAect. No. 


beyond all y" paintings I ever saw. 1711 Steele SAect. No. 
336 r I 'Hie Cartons in Her Majesty’s Gallery at Hampton- 
Court, a 17RZ Pkiom AtiPia 111. 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, with a groua, etc. 1769-71 

H. Walpoi k Eertue's Anecd Pamt. ^1786) I. 24a 185a Mb.s. 
Jamrson Tex. Afadopn/a {18^7) 24 The set of cartoons for the 
tapestricsof the Sistinc Chapel. 18^ Tven. Standard 14 Feh., 
Culouicd cartoons tor church wincfowb in stained gla.ss. 

2 . A full-pa;.;e illus ration in a papei or period- 
ical ; esp. applied to those in the comic papeis 
relating to i in rent events 
1863 M is»s Hraddon liieiipior’\ tVi ' si, One of Mr. Leech's 
most genial c.Trtoons. 1879 I'piht. 'itadc^ Jrnl. xxix. 8 
The carlouns bearing on coIdukiI j) iliiics. 

Cartocn, v. [f. i)m si. j 

1 . trans. To design, as a c.iiloi.n sense 1); lo 
m.ake a prcpaiatory akctL,h oi ti.icinf,' o'. 

18O7 AinrnxnPH 12 Mar. 34H/1 'I'he in. ntal 1 .mooning that 
foreshadowed those niasierpieccs. Ibid, 348/3 Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this slot y, and iimiudi.itoly the subject 
for ‘ Micliael .Scott’s Wooing' was 'menially c.mooned 

2 . To represent by a caiioon (scn&c 2); to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridicule. 

1884 A. A. PuiNAM 10 yp's. Police Judge xxii. 194 Tlicy 
make hold to cartoon, .the goodly prores.sion of the law. 

CartOO'nist. An artist who draws cartoons. 
1880 Daily Nexvs 28 Dec 3/1. 1883 Glasxtnu Her. la 

July, 'J'he cartoonist of the comic papers. 

t Cartoo se. Obs. 1 . var. of Cahtourr. 

2. Of doubtful meaning ; cf. CARTOUSEand Cau- 
TOi;8H. 

1607 Dkkkfr, etc. Northw. floe in. i. Wks. 1R73 III. 37 
A close slccuc with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouche ckajt//-J). Also (7 oatouohe, 
carthouse, 8 catoooh), 7-9 oartouch. See al'io 
Cautousk, Cartridge, [a. F. cartouche fern. * the 
comet of i)aper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
they retaile ; also, a Cartouch, or full charge, for 
a pistol 1 pul vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc.’ (Colgr.). K\'=>Ci - * Cartoche, 
a cailridgc, or roll (in Aichiteclure) * (Cotgr.) : the 
latter is in mod.Fr. cartouche, masc. a. It. cartoedo 
‘a coffin of paper’ (Florio), a ‘cornet’ of paper, 
augmentative f. tar/a :—med.L. carta, L. charta 
paper; see Carte i. Chart.] 

I. *«• Fr. cartouche fem. 

I . a. Mil. A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
etc., containing the charge of powder and shot ior 
a gun or pistol ; a caitridge. ? Obs. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

i6zi Cotgr. [see .ibove]. 16x3 J. Olanvill Voy. Cadiz 90 
To fill Carthuiisesof powder. i6oa Philmi’S, CartouchCPr.), 


i6zi Cotgr. [see .ibove]. 16x3 J. Olanvill Voy. Cadiz 90 
To fill Carthuiisesof powder. i6oa Philmi’S, CartouchCPr.). 
a char^ of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, called 
also a Carthrage Ud, 1(^8 : also somcliiiies mistakenly used 
for Carthraj^e]. 1704 I. Harkin Lex. Teehn., Cartouche, 
the same with CariricTj^e. xj\8 J. Chamdf.rlaynb Relig. 
Philos. 11 . xxi. ^ 24 A little Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use iii making Squibs in common Fire-Works. 
1715 De Foe Voy. roupid IV. (1840' 257 A harquebuss. .with 
cartouchc.s, powder and ball. iBtt Mazzini 
Italy yj Women were rivals in the enthusiasm, .they pre- 
pared cartouchc.s. 

t b. A case of wood, pasteboard, etc., containing 
iron balls, to be fired from a cannon or howitzer. 

z6ix Cotgr., Cartouche, also, a pcece of pastboord or 
thick paper stufled (in a round or pudding like fornie with 
bullets, etc., and to be sliot out of a great peece. 1693 Paris 
Ret. Jiati. Landen 10 Whose Cannon play’d upon them 
with Cartouches. 17M Simks A//L Medley, Capdouch, a 
case of wood, .holding about four bundled musquet-balls, 
besides six or eight bMIs of iron. 

O. — Cartridge-box. 

J. Harlow Columb. vii. 593 No cramm’d cartouch 
their belted buck attires. 

1 ( * A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 
soldier.' (In mod. Diets., but app. purely Fr.) 

II. *Fr. cartouche masc. 

2. Arch. a. A corbil, nmtule, or modillion. 
The earlier form was Cautoure, q v. ? Obs. 
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17*6 R. Nbvr BuiUii^sDict (1736), Caritot§t, CmriotiMtt^ 
or ai some call 'em Cmriauctut are the tame ae Modilione . . 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House . . ornaments re- 
presenting scrolls of paper : iJut most commonly are flat 
Members with Wavings for a device, H. Walpolb 

Vtrtu€'t Atued, Paint. (i786> II. 50 l^ree cartouches to 
support the balcohy. iflj^ Parkes Glatt. Arckit. [see a c]. 

b. Any umaraent in the form of a Bcroll, as the 
volute of an Ionic capital. 

1611 CorcR., Volute, .tne writhen circle, or curie tuft that 
. .sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Kowle, Cartridge, or Carthouse. i66a 
Phillips, Cartouch (F'.)..a Roll, with which they adorn 
the Cornish of a Pillar. 1708 New View Loud. 11 . 489^2 A 
white marble niunuiimnt adorn’d with Cartouches. 

P. Smvth tr. Aldrich s Arckit. (1816; Z05 Twisted columns, 
which are called cartouches. 

c. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled 
up ; a drawing or figure of the same, for the title 
ot a map, or the like ; a diawn framing of an en- 
graving, etc. Often attrib. 

^ a 1776 J. Granger Lett. (1805) 69 The roof of this church 
is painted in cartouches or coinpartnieiitti. z8a4 J. Johnson 
Typo^r. I. 540 'J’he print itself has a largo cirtouche 
oval frame, with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
four corners. 1850 Parker (Ttoss. Archit.^ L artotuh^ Car- 
touche^ F., a term adopted from the French for a tablet, 
either for ornament or to receive an in«cription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up. 1875 Fortni/m Maiolua xin. 146 Panels edged with 
cartouche ornament. 

8. Jier. The oval escutcheon of the Pope and 
* churchmen of noble descent 
i8a8 Behky Dut. Heraldry (1830) Cartouche^ is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in It.ily place their armorial bearings. 

4 . Archtfol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figures in Egyptian hieroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
r.icters expressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 (?. Rev. May Ji8 (f.gypf. Antiq.') It was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of oval ring, called 
by Champnllion a cartouche. 1850 Lavarij Ninrueh x. 246 
Between the figures is a cai touche containing a name in 
hieroglyphics. 

III. Comb, (from sense 1) as cartouche>boz 
— L artridpre-box. 

1697 Dampier Voy. T 231 Some, .th.'if had not w.svt up their 
Carirage or Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder. 1711 
Load. Gaz. No. 4850/3, 3 Chests C.iiooch Boxes. *753 
Hanway Trav 1 . vii. xciii. 129. 1808 Reg'ul. Service 

at Sea vii. ii, § 28 223 He is to i>e very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes. 

tCartOll'Se. Also7-8*oo»e, -ouaoj-oese, 
[A valiant of Cartoucue, or ad. It. cartoccio\ for- 
merly appropriated to the aichitectural sense ] 

1 . A modillion or corbel ; ^ Cautodchr 2 a. 

*6*1 Cotgr., ModUlon. a cartiid^e or cartoose, a foulding 
bracket or corljell. 1624 Woi roN in Keltq. ( 1072) 25 In the 
Cornice both Dcntelli and Modiglioni (uurartizansc.dl them 
Teeth and Carloures). 1660 Bloomk Arckit. A a, Pfutils^ 
(bat which we commonly call in English a cartoiise. 1663 
(jiiRBiER Counsel 43 Masons put Rtone Cartoeses in (he top 
of the inside walls, which are bearers to (he Suniinerii. 1716 
[sec Cartouche a]. 

2. A volute; sec CAiiToticiiK 2 b. 

Carton'Sh. dial. Sc. [According to Jamieson 

f. F’. coiirte short, and hotisse ‘a short ninnlle of 
course cloth worne in all weather by couiitrey 
women about their head and shoulders' (Cotgr.). 
llu C.inge has houcia curia of date i '60.] 

A kind of ‘ bed-gown ’ worn by working women 
in paits of .Scotland, c. g. Fife. (Jamieson.) 

tCartoW*. Sc. Obs. [npp, nd. i6th c. Flcm. 
kartouxve * genus bombardLC inaioris, vulgo car- 
tuna et quartaua^ Oer. cartaun. It. coitrlaun ' 
(Kilian) ; meaning ‘ quarter-cannon * (Caiithoun). 

The Flemish word and the form curtail ' a great gun ’ 
mentioned by Hall, suggest F. quartnut^ in die i6th c. 
quartault, the measure of a fourth of a bushel, which Littr^ 
refers to med.L. quartdle : but no evidence of the applica- 
tion of the F. word to a gun has been found. Cartaiv was 
apparently sometimes associated in the 17th c. with cart^ as 
ir the same as cart-pit'ce^ i. e. carriage-gun ] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. See also Carthoun. 

1650 Row Hist. A7r^(i842) 519 June 15. .The Covenanters 
Lords, .had. .with them tuo great cartuwes and some lesser 
ficld-peeces. 41670 Spalding Troub. Chat. I (1830I I. *09 
Two cartuwis or quarter ennon.s, havetiig the bullet to about 
24 pound wcighteach. Ibid. II. 228 On Tuysday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fra Montrois to Abir- 
dene be sea : bot thair whcillcs wes liakit and hewin by the 
Gordouns, as ye have hard. Thair cam also tua uther iron 
cart peiccs to the schoir. 

Cartre, obs. form of Charter. 

Cartridge (ka jtrid^). F'orms: 6-7 cartage, 

7 oanrage, -redgo, -rege, cartharidge, (oarta- 
lage), oartruoe, 7-8 carthrage, 8 oartrouohe, 
7- cartridge. [A corruption of Cartouche, q. v. 
for other forms and examples.] 

1. Mil. The case in which the exact charge of 
powder for fire-arms is made up ; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flannel, serge, metal, etc., 
according to its use. Generally, for small -arms, 
the cartridge contains the bullet as well as the 


powder (called distinctively a hall-cartridgi)\ if 
It contains no ball, it is a Slank cartridge. 

1379 Digger Stratiot. ti6 Cases of Hsileshot in manner 
of Cartages. x6is Florio, Scamuno, a cartage so called of 
gunners, idag Markham Souldiere Accid. 4a Cartalages 
. . for this or any other pe^e on horsebacke. i6a6 Cart. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seasnen a Tlie Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the . . Sptinges, Cartrages, Armes. 1644 Nyb 
Gunnery 1. (16471 16 Canvas or strong pap^r. to make 
Cartredges. 1696 Blount Glossogr., Cartoutke (Fr.), a 
charge of powder and shot ready made up in a paper : we 
corruptly call it a cartage, x666 l*bil. Trans. I, 84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gun}Mwder. 1677 Earl Orrery Artof War 
58 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 PiiiLLirs, 
Carthrage . .a bag of Canvas, .of such a depth u to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece : Also a 
Charge of Powder and Shot made ready in a Paper for any 
smaller Gun. x’jan E. Chamberlaynk .V/. Gt. Brit. (ed. so) 
369 Ordnance, .with cartrouches and ball for service. 1868 
Regul. 4- Ord. Army f 6wa, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and 60 rounds of blank Cartridge. 1887 Murray's Mag. 
Aug. 181 The famous butkshot-tartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him [Mr. Forster]. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. tt. tSa *Tis pity that you. .did 
not . . fill the cartridges or distribute them to each iua'.;is- 
tiate according to Ins calibie. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 1 1686) 
221 Pellets or Cartrages of the same forme. . made not of the 
leaves of the same tree.. but plainly of the Ro^e. 1826 
Shrridan in .Shertdaniana. Evei^ line is a cartridge of wit 
in itself. *871 Lever Ld. Kilgohbin Ixvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one's last cartridge. 

t c. ^ Cartridge-box. Obs. 

1627 Capf. Smith Seaman's Gram xiv. 66 'I'hey hatie also 
Carnages or rather ca-ses fur Cartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe tlie Cartrages in. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. .s.v. , 
'I'liere are ulsu Tin (cartridges, in which the l^aper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

1 2 . Arch. a. A modillion or corbel ; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital ; O. A tablet represent- 
ing' a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up ; -■ 
Cartouche 2 a, b, c. Obs. 

161 1 Cotgr., Cariache tm cartouche', also a Cartridge or 
roll in architerturc. 175^6 Nugent Gr. Tour^ P'ranceVl . 
90 The cartiidgrs in the cieling arc also by [Le BrunJ. 

3. (See quot.) 

1747 \\cto%on Miner's Diet. Eib, When the Miner haums 
a Pick, there is always some of the Hauin comes through 
the Eye on the other Side. tViat part he calls the Cartridge. 

4 . attrib. and in comb , as oartridge-ba^, a Han- 
nel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder for 
a cannon ; oar tridge- belt, a belt having pockets 
for cartridges ; ooxtridge-boz, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges ; the case in which a soldier 
carries his supply of cartridges also see quot. 1 867 ; 
oart ridge-case, (a.) ^ cartridge-box ; (b.) the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartrhige ; oart- 
ridge-filler, {a.) one who fills cartridges ; {b.) an 
appliance lor charging ctirlridge-cases with the 
proper quantity of powder ; cartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc ; cartridge- 
shot, shot contained in cartridges. 

1699 Dami’IEK Voy. 11 I. IV. 70 The Suldiem have each a 
•Cartage Box, covered with leather. i8os Homk Hiit. Reb. 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cai tridge box, were delivered to 
each volunteer. 1867 rii .Sailor's IVord-bk., Cartridge- 
box, acylindrical wooden box . just containiiii; one cartridge, 
and used fur its safe conveyance from the magazine lu the 
gun .The term is loOMely applied to the ammunition-pouch 
1769 Falcon KH 1789 Lauteme. a*cartridge- 
r.ise, to carry the cartridKcs from the ship's m.agazinc to die 
artillery. *858 J. B. Norton Topics q The *c.arlridge-cry 
..did not originate with the ^epoys. *87* Ruskin Lors 
Ctav. vi. 8 Every collier and •tartridge-fillcr is as fit for 
Elysium as any ne.ilhen could be. *7x2 Act to Anne in 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called . . *Cnrlridge Paper. 
1739 Beighion in Phil, Traut. XLI. 750 Fine Paper pa.sted 
on Cartridge-naper, or Two Papers p.Tsted together 1690 
Load. Gaz. No. 2544/3 Major la Borde w.ts kill’d w’ilh 
•Carlhrage-shot from the last Cannon that was fired. 1753 
Hanway Traxf. (1762' II. yA note. These [swivel guns or 
harquebusesl carried c.Trtriage-shot to a great distance. 

Cart'8-tail. Rarely cart-tail. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offenders were tied to be 
whipped through the streets. Hence Cart’s-tall- 
Ing vbl. sb.. Oart’B-toilable a. nonce-wds. 

15(63 87 Fox E /I. ^ (*5961 1868 'i They, should be tyed to 
a Carts tayle, and he whipped three market dayes through 
the City, in Rushw. Hist. Coil. 111 (1721) IV. 559b, 

He shall be whipped from thence at a Cart^s-Tayl. 1753 
Chamhekr Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cart. Bawds and other male- 
factors are whipped at the Gait’s tail. 1856 Fkoudb J/ist. 
Eng i. iL.)Thc rough remedy of the cart-tail. 

X&18 .SouTiibv Let. 22 Nov., Your phrase of 'eking out* 
is cart’s-Uilable without benefit of clergy. Ibid. 1 am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. 

t Ca'i^naary, oha*rtuary. Obs. [ad. mcd. L. 
cartuarium^cartularium!\ - next. 

*5*3 Fiteherb. A'«rr/. (1539' Prefi The other small bokes, 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chartuary. 1708 J. 
Chamberi.ayne .9/. Gt. Brit. 11. 1. iL ^1743' 311 The cartiiary 
of Kclsoe. a 1754 Cartr in Gutch Coil. Cur. II. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers. 

Cartulary (ka-itizlliri). Also spelt Chartu- 
LABY, q. V. [ad. zned.L. carl-, chartuldrium , f. L. 
cartula, chcirtula, dim. of carta, charta. a pa|)er, 
writing, charter; see Chart and -ary. Cf. F. 
cartulaire (14th c. in LiUrd).] 

* A place where papers or records are kept * ( J.) ; 


whence the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, etc.) ; or the book in which they 
are entered ; a register. 

1941 R. CofLAND Guydods Formul, T^j, Taken at the 
cartulary of mayster Peter [of Bonaco). 1631 W kbvbr A nc. 
Fun. Mon, xiv. 99 Ihose cartularies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sacred structures. 1761 Humr Hist. Eng. x. 

I . 217 An action, .in which, .the King of France's cartulary 
and records, .were taken. 1848 H. Millbr Firet Impr, i.L 
(1857) 37 'i'he C^ulary of Moray— conuins the Constitu- 
tiones Lyncolnienses. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 

II. App. 528 The cartul^ of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Eadward is called 'rex'. 

t Ca’rtwaro. Obs, [sec Wake.] A team of 
horses; us^ by Harrison 1577 also in the sense 
of Caruoate {L.jugt 4 m). 

156a J. H KYwooD Prov. A Epigr, (i867> 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors by. 1963 Goluino Ovids Met. tu 
(1593(32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way. 1577 Harrison in Holinshed Descr. Brit. 
I. X. marg.. For Hide they used the word Carucate or Cart- 
ware, or ’1 erne. — Englami 11. xix. (1877) 1. 309 So manie 
hundred acres called in suine places of the reaJme, carru- 
catn or cart wares. 

Cart-way (ka-jtw^O- 

A way along which a cart can be driven ; some- 
times ^ highway, as in tl.e phrase 'common as 
the cart-way'; but now usually a rough road on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other sjiring-vehicle. 

X36a Langl P. PI. A. 111. 127 llco in. .As Comuyn as be 
Cart-wci to knaues and to alle. 153B 3 Act 24 Hen. Vlll. 
V, Any tonimun high way, cartway, hurseway, or foieway. 
1590 H. SwiNBURN Testaments 162 Albeit the wife were as 
common as the Cart-waie 1673 in Aiisted Channel Ist. l 
IV. > 1862) 78 There is a cartway lut by art down to the sea. 
lyaS Bradley Pam. Dict.x.v. Copse, Where the WckxIs are 
large, it in best to have a C.Trt-way along the Middle of 
(hem. 1768 Blackstonk Comm 1x793) 442 F 2 very cartway 
leading to any market-town must be made twenty feet wide 
at the leant. *804 Miss Mitpord Villan Ser. 1. (1863) 46 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, leading to the little farms. 

Ca'rt-wlieel. 

1 . The wheel ot a cart. 

CX386 Chaucer Sombn. T. 549 Twcif spokes hath a cart 
whel romutily. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. li. i. 153 A drye 
cait wheel, .crycth and coniplayneth, vndcra small burden. 
185B J. Martinkau stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards. 

2. humoui ously said of a large coin, as a crown 
or dollar. 

1867 A. Sketch ley in Cassell's Mag. 327/1 He .. says 
'’J'his ’ere cart wheel's a dufler’. *885 Lady Brassev 
The Trades 195 The old .Spanish doubloons, .by irreverent 
travellers from the United Slates termed * cartwheels’. 

3 . To tuns cart-wheels \ to execute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel ; also Catherine-wheels. 
(Stieet-boys do this by the side ol a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance coppers thrown to them.) 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 3 j Dec., I saw a little, .blackguard 
boy turning 'cartwheels' in front of the Clifton House. 

Ca*rt-wllip. A whip used in driving a cart, a 
long heavy hoisc-whip. 

1713 Land. Gaz. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
C.irt Whips *8*3 Canning in Ann. Reg. (1824) 139/x Driv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart- whip. 

Hence Cart-whip v , to flog with a cart- whip. 
1788 Diudin Mus. TourViv. 222 'They are cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty. x8ix P'din. Rn>. XIX. 
141 After a cart- whipping, .he was carried to a sick-house. 

Cartwright (kajt,r3it\ ff. Cart sb. + 

W RiuHT.] A carpenter who malces carts. 

14.. York Myst. Introd. 26. 1483 Cath. Angl. 55. A 

Cartewright, taractarcus. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Biijb, 
Be a ship-wriglu, cart-wright, or tiburn-wright. a *619 
YojWEfiwy A tkeom. 11. i § 8. 193 Some, Housewrighti.; 
some, Sliinwrights; some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
loyiiers ot smaller workes. i8ao Carlyle Misc. (2857* L 
268 As essential, .as the millwrignt or Cartwright. 

Hence Oa'rtwriifhtliLff, doing Cartwright's work. 
i8tt Marg. Fuller Life without 4 wi/A/h (i860) 124 The 
blaJksmithing, cart wrigfi ling . . and grain-grinding. 

Ca'rty, a. Jam. [f. Cart j/z .1 + -t.] Of the 
breed niid build of a cart horse. 

Reader 7 Nov. 529 The early illuminators* variations 
of a Tew pod^ f.\t-calved knights, and the tarty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit, 
sports II. iii.i. 531 Well-bred but very strong and carty. 

t Ca rnage. Old Law. (erron. spelt oapv- 
age). [a. (JNF. catuage. in inod.F'. charruage, 
on L. type ^carrucdtiium \ but actually made in 
med.L. carruedgium, and cary^)uagium^ 

1. Ploughing. 

*6x0 Folkingiiam Art 0/ Surx>ey 1. vii. 14 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Caruage and Scaphage. Carnage com- 
prehends nil sorts of plowing of Grounds. Ibid, x, 24 Crust- 
clung and .Soale-l^und soyles craue Caruage. t688 R. 
Holme Armoury iii. 333/3 Corvage is Plowing of Ground. 

2 . ^Carucage. 

[1664 Spei.man Gloss. 136 Carucagium. alias caruagium. 
cst tributi genus quod singulLs aratris.^ imponitur.] 
z6io Foi kingiiam Art ^Surrny 111. iv. 72 infeoffing with 
Toll, implies Freedoiiie from Custome, etc. With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carucs. x^i Termes de la Ley 47 A pri- 
vi ledge by which a nuui i.s freed from Carvage. 1670 
Biount f.aw Diet. s.v. CarrucaU. *700 Tyrrell //«/. 
Eng. 11 . 71 1 The late unrcasonahle Cnrvai;e or Tax in his 
Diocese. *846 Dugdale's Monast. HI. 103/1 He desired 
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the convent to lend him their annual carucatage, caruca- 
giuin, or carvage. 

Carucage, oarruoage (kn^ rit/ked.^). Feudal 
Syst, (Alw) 6 chanigage. j [ad. med.L. car{r)H- 
edgium larua^fe, charruage)^ (. med. 

L. carruca plou^^h. (If of I.atin a^c, the type 
would have been *carrucdtuwu ; but the word 
was of later ori^fiti, after 1 ’. -age^ med.L. -dgium 
had become laniiliar formatives: see -ag£.)J 
A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 
*577 Hoi iN.siiKDt'Arw/i., ijoo(K.)Theduiie called 

cluirugagc, tlitil was, three shitling<t of eiierie pluiighdand. 
159a Slow W/zATif/r 3^1 'J he same time King Henry (111) 
toolcc Carucage, that ih two Markit of Silver of every Knights 
Fee, towAidii the M.irria'.;e of ills Sister Isabcll to the Eni- 
perour. 1611 Sritiin //ts/. C,t. hnt. ix. ix. 68 After the taking 
ol Bedford, he had Carrucage, that is, two Rhillings vuon 
euery Ploughland. 1700 '1 'vhhell /// r/. En/^. II. 851 The 
King had granted him . a Carucate of Two Shilliiiga on 
c.ich PJuut^ band. 1875 Siuous Lonst. JlUt, 1. xi. 38s 
(Dariegcldj wa.s in veiy nearly the same form reproduced 
under the title of Caiiicage hy the ministers of Richard I. 

tCarncata, carrucate (ku: riM^^t). Femial 

.Syst. [ad. incd.l.. iat\r\ucdia plough-gate 
jdough'laiid, f. car{r)uca plough (see Cakuk'). 
Tlie 0\F. legular repr. of camlcdia was 
central Jb’. chaf\r jUt'e x sec -atk ^ 

li. iftrriica (f. larr-us (!ar) was originally *a sort of state 
coach or chariot ’ ; this sense is still found anno 7rx> ' carrui a 
in qua t»edere consuevi ' (see Diez); hut in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense <af’rMca, 
c/iryn/^^d, lat rna appear in the Salic and Allenitinnic Iaiws. 
Cf. the H.w. Kng. wagon ’ 1 
A measure of laud, varying with the natuie of the 
soil, etc., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its team of 8 oxen) in a year ; a 
ploughland. 

The acreage of the carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in lliree aralilc Loiiinion 
fields ihe caiucate, according to Fleta^ contained 180 acres*, 
6u for fallow, 6<.> for winter corn, and 60 for spring corn. If 
the land lay in a fields the caiucate consisted of 160 acres, 
80 fur fallow, and 80 for (illasC. Commonly only the land 
under plough in anyone year was reciconed, the fallow being 
thrown into common p.istnrage. Hence in ancient deeds the 
normal carucate is either uo acres or 8u acres by the 
Norman number 15 score to the hundred ' and 144 acres or 
96 acres hy the English number (6 score to the hundred). — 
Rru, /. Taylor, 

[1086 DomeStiay Bk. Ilampsh. fDu Cniigei In dominio 
sunt a caruc-^tar. c 1190 cViaz /. Ruh. / ( Du Cangei Vigiiiti 
carrticata.s terr<e scihcrt uniruique carrucata: scx.igiiila 
aerns terr.i..] 143a 50 ir Htgd*n 1. xlix. 1 Rolls) II. 91 Which 
alle VVilliam Conq'ieruiir kynge of Englondc causede to be 
drsorilicdc, and the hubs and curiic.ilcs of loiule to lie 
nieasiircdc [et /rr kydas leu carucaias dtmetiri ]. 1577 

Hahhison Kn/rldpui 11. xix. '1877) i. 309 .So manic liundtcd 
acres or families (or as they hauc been alwaics called 111 some 
places of the realine, carru('.its or cart wares). 1614 Stow 
AnnaU‘s\Vill /,nii. 1080. 118 How many carucatesuf lande, 
how many plougli-Uiids, c 1630 Ristkin ^urv, Devon 
I 395 1 1810) 305 Some hold a hide and a carucate to be all 
one, but not of any ceitain cuiileni, Ciunmonly said to he 
so much land as a plou.;h can plough in a year. 1788 
Kfi HAM Jhnnesday Bk. j68 iT. ) 'Iwelve carucates uf land 
nuke one hide. 1841 TvritR ///r/. .Sfo/. (1879) I. aSa 
A liQvaie contained eighteen acres ; a carucate coniaincil 
eight hovaicb;* and eight carucates made a knight’s f«-e. 
187s Stuhus Co/u/. Ihst. I, X. 30a I'he old English hide 
was cut doM'ii to the acre.igc ot the Norman carucate. 

tCa’ruck. Obs. rare~^. [ad. med.L. 
as ticcasionally used for caruedta, like inod.F. 
eharrue in sense of charrut^e.'] «CaR('CATk, 

16x7 .SpF.m Ktif^hind Abr. xxviii. § 3 These Parishes 
are measured by Hides, and Carucks, ur Plough-lands. 

tCarue. Old Law. Also 6 oarewe, (7- 
erron. carve), [a. ONF. larue (inod.F. charrne 
^Yt.carntga, It. ciirrtiia\ carruca (ined K 
carruca, carrugay carrita , used already in the Salic 
Law in the sense ' plough See note to ( ’ abucatk. 
Mod.F. charrue is both plough and plough-land 
(or canicate\ whence the F.ng. use. 

The spelling carve is a blunder of transciiption, after 
the dififerentian'oti of u and if, owing to the fart that if was 
right before e in most words, c. g. lante, starve, serve.\ 

A plough-land or Carucatk. 

[sa9a Bhitton hi. xxi. g i Unc carue de (erre ove les apur- 
tenaunccs lotie carucate of lande with the appurtiinenccs. | 
*593 Nordkn Brii, Af'sex i. 5 The vsuall account of 
lanoc at this day in EngLmde is by ^rcs, yardus, carewes, 
hydes, Icnightes fees, cantreds, baronies and couniic.s 1610 
Foi.kinoham Art oJ SH f'ifey 11. vii. 60 A Plow-land or Came 
of land is said to containe 4 Yard-land at jo acres to 
the Yvd-land. i8s8 Cokk Oh Litt. 173 b, If a man bee 
seised in fee of a carue of I.and by iust title. 16^ W. Biku 
Mag- Hon. 1 <^5 A Carve of land, or Plow land. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Carrucate or Carve of Land, 

Caruncle (k^rr-Qk*!, kteTr^k*!). Also 9 oa- 
ninoule, and 8-9 in Lat. form oarunoula. [ad. 

1 6th c. F. caruncule ‘a little peece of flesh*, 
CotgT. (mod.F. caroncule), ad. L. caruncula, dim. 
ofcarOf camem flesh.] 

1 . A small fleshy excrescence : applied in Ana- 
tomy to certain natural formations, as the lachrymal 
and urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 
cock, etc. In PathoL formerly applied to a stric- 
ture. 

1615 Cbooks Body of Man 143 Caruncles or teats, with 
very fine perforations . . opening into the . . pipes of the 
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> Vretem. 1861 Lovill Hist, Anim. kr Mim. Introd., A 
caruncle like a tongue. 1888 R. Holms Armcmry il 306/1 
7’he CaruncieslareJ knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the 
Bill . . as in Turky-cocks. xfwn Beckbt in Pktl, Tram, 
XXXI. 51 A Caruncle in Ihe Urethra.^ 1794 G. Aoam.S 
Nat, 4* Ejcy, Philos, II. xvii. 053 At the inner corner of the 
eye lUnds a caruncle, Darwin Desc. Man II. xiL 

13 The fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds. 

2 . Bot, * An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds * (Gray). 

1830 L1NDI.KV Nat, Syst. Bot. 144 Having a remarkable 
tumour, called a caruncula. at one end of the seeds. 1870 
Hooker Stud, Flora 338 Cuticle brown, caruncle large. 
Hence Oarunoled o.>-Carunculate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 366 Seeds caruncied. 

Canmcular (karn-^kiillai), a, [on type of 
L. *carunculdr~fs, F. caronculaire : see prec. and 
-AR.] Of the nature of or resembling a caruncle. 
1847 in CaAio. 

Cftra'llClllata, a, [ad. mod.I.,. carunculdtus, 
{. caruncula (see prcc. and -ATE^i 2): cf. F. caron- 
culLI Having a cai uncle or caruncles. 

*835 Linhi.ky lutrod Bot. (1848) II. 31 The umbilicus . . 
is said to be. .carunculate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Llora 336 
£uphorbiace.*e seeds cnruncitlate. 

Caru’nculated, A . [f. as prcc. + -kd.] ^prcc. 

1804 Bewick Brit, Binis (1847) 11 . 3S5 A naked, red, 
warty, ur carum ulated skin 1868 Darwin Anituals 4 PI, 

I. V. 1 19 'f'hc skin over the nostrils swollen and often carun* 
cul.'Ued or wattled. 

CarU'nCTlloilSt a, [ = F. caronculeux, on L. 

*carunculd^-us.'\ ■■prcc. 1847 in Craig. 

(I Carns (ke*'*r/»s). A/ed. [mod. L. cams, L. 
caros, a. Gr. K&pot heavy sleep, torpor.] A term 
applied to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
sensibility ; esp. * the fourth and extremest degree 
of insensibility, the others being sopor, coma, and 
lethargy’ {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

1678 PiiiLi.ii'S, Caros, a disease in the Head w'hich is 
caused by an over full .stomach and want of concoi tion. 

Caros, or Caf-us, a .Sleep wherein the person afterted 
being pull’d, pinch’d ai.cl calPd, sc.irce shews any sign of 
hearing or feeling. 178a Hehfhden ( omut. Uix. 1 1806) 340 
Paralytic debility of the senses and intellect . . as carus, 
coma, Iclliurgy. 

Caruway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carvage, bad spelling of Cahuaoe, ploughing. 
Carv6 (kXiv). V. Forms: 1 oeorfan, 2 keruen, 
2-3 kooruen, 3 keorfon, (curuen), 4 osrue, 4-6 
kerue, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 karve, 5- oarve. Pa. t. 
a. I oearf, 3 5 oarf, 3 kerf, {subj. kurue), 4 


i4f« Caxtoit Chm. Gt, aat He corf hym amndre in the 
myddea 

t o. Jfg, Obs. (with influence of other senees). 
e 1030 //a/i Meid. 17 peo If At habbiS from ham icoruen 
flesches lustes. 13B . Wvclik SersM. Sel. Wks. I. *31 A 
sworde sharpe . . to kerve awey synne. c x|86 Chaucbr 
Monkes T, 467 Hif eatate fortune fro liim corf, 
t d. intr. or absol. Obs. 

aiaag Auer, R, 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne Iw Rpade ne 
dulue. .hwo kepte ham uorte holden ? c 1314 Guy IVarw. 
(A) 4066 Thai corwen kurch liuer and burdi lunge. C1400 
Destr. Troy 6674 He . . Corvo cuyn at the kyng with a kene 
sword. 1430 Lvdg ChwH. 'Troy \\.x\,y lyue y* carueth 
through the centre. 15x3 Douglas yEueis xii. v. 317 Onto 
hys cnyn the edge did carvin doun. 

1 2 . trans. 'I'o cleave (as by cutting). Obs. 
c 1U5 R. E. A lilt. P. B. 1547 As a coltour in cl.ay cerues 

t o forces, c 1374 Chaucer Fortner Age as No ship yic 
arf the wawcii grene. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xvii. (X5S4) 
56 a, A great hyl . . carf on twain. Not farre asyde from the 
towiie. 1604 Wright Passimis v. 9 s. 170 'rhe filing of 
iron .almost all men. .abhorre to heare. for that the aire so 
earned, punishetii and frcttetli the heart. 

t 3 . a. To circumcise, b. To castrate fa cock). 
e 1400 Circumcision 1 TundaUs I 'is. 86) 'The chyide was 
corve therwith. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. Gene- 
rally of fowle the rarued is better than the other of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. s6ex Holland Pliny I. 380 
If thi^ lie once earned and made capons they crow no more. 
1^8 I.in LETON Lat. Dii t , 'i'o carve as cockiels arc carved. 

4 . To cut (a way or passage). Also Jig. 

X490 Caxton F.neydos xwii. 97 The shin]ft:s . rarfe waie 
in the w.iler. 1813 Bvkon irtaour xxxv, 'I'o sin h let others 
carve their way. 1856 Rank A ret. Exh. 11 . xxiii. 33a I'hc 
a\c was indispensable to carve our pain through the hum- 
mocks. 186$ Holland Plain iii. X15 It is by work 
that man carves his way to th.it measure of power. 

II. T b cut artisticiilly or onianientally. 

6. trans. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, out of stone, in ivory, etc.); to 
make or shape aitistically by cutting. 

a 1000 Rotfd 66 (Gr. ) Ciirfon hie &a;t ntoldern of beorht.*in 
stane. r 14x0 C/iton. I'ilod. 292 Hc..carfr wcllc yniagiis 
and pt-ynied bothc. 1535 CmKHOAi.E ha. xl. a.i Muroiier 
shal the ymage maker, carue thcioul an ymage. ^*700 
DkyuI'N (J.) And carv’d in iv’iy siuh a maid so fair. 1855 
Ti-.nnvson Maud 1. viii, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in sione. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 2C17 
Ka<.li column has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. 

b. To fashion a material) into some shape by 
cutting, chiselling, or sculpturing. 

*535 Covi-RDAi.K Wisd. xiii. 13 He cartieth it [wood] dili- 
gently . and .. fashioiieth it after the similitude uf a man. 

. BKNiLtv(J.) Had Dcmocrates leally carved mount 
Athos into a staliie of Alexander the Gic.it. 


karf, karuo, carue, corua, 4 5 carfe, 5 kerue, 
oarif; pi. r ourfon, 3-^4 oorue(n, 4 corwen. 

4 koruet, 5 oarfb, 5- carved. Pa. pple. a. 
I corfen, 3-4 i-coruen, 3 6 coriien, 4 coruim, 
koruun, ykoruen, corn, oaruen, kerue, 4-5 
(y)ooruo, (y) coruyn, 5 coruone, 6 keruen, 6, 
9 carven ; 0 . 5 keniyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 
[Common Tent. : OE. str. vb. ccorfan, cearf, 
pi. cur/on, cofven, corresp. to OFris. kerva, 
MDu. and Du. kerven, MIKL and mod.G. 
kerhen, to notch, carve, (pa. gckttrben occurs 
in MIIG., ill Niederrheinisen) ; not known in 
OHG. or Gothic: Oleut. type *kcrfan, karf, pi. 
kutturn, kortan. Cf. also led. kyrfa to carve, 
Da. kati'c to notch, indent, Sw. karfwa to notch, 
carve. The Teut. word is generally hehl to be 
cognate with Gr. yphtfr-stvlo write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave ; pointing to an Aryan grph-. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in all the mod. langs, but the pa. pple. carven is 
still used ns .in archaic form. 

'fhe normal mud. repr. of ceorf would be cherve : c was 
, roll, retained here by influence of cur/on, corven. Thczir 
for earlier er is as in Arbour, bark, etc.) 

I. +1. trans. To Cut : formerly the ordinary 
word for that action in all its vai ieties. 

c icx)0 >4 <-5. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Hiiir sylfnemid stnniim ccor- 
fende. ciaoo Tun. Coll. Horn. 87 To keruen hat fel hiforen 
on his strenende lime, a 1300 Cursor M. 7241 Ouils samp- 
son slepped . . His hare sro kerf, c iwS E. E. Alht. P. A. 40 
Quen corne is conien with crokezlcene, TX386 Chaucer 
Prioresses T. 150 Ther he with throte ykoruen lay. ri4M 
Liber Cocorum \iZba) 40 Kerve appuU overt wert and cast 
heriii. c X450 Bk. Curtasye 765 in Babees Bk., With brede 
y-coni^Ti. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 They wolde . . 
prick e and kerue her owne bodyes. 1560 cd. of Ckaucedt 
Boeth. I. 198 b/a 'I'hey. corven and renten my clothes. 

fb. With various extensions, as 0/ kerven, to 
cut o(T ; to carve (a limb) from any one ; to came 
asunder, in two, in or to pieces ; to carve (a knight) 
out of\\\% armour. Obs. 

c TOM ASi.pric Lev. viii. ao Hi;s curfon 8one ram eall to 
sticceon. c 1035 O. E. Ckron. an. X014 He cearf of hecura 
handa and heora nosa. R. Glouc (i8zo> 560 Sir Wiliam 
Mautrauers Carf him of fet & honde. e 1315 Ckron. Eng. 
757 in Ritsun kfetr. Rom II. 301 Hyi legges hy corven of 
anon. 1330 R. Brunne Ckron, (1810) 244 pc dede body MiJ 
britten on four quarters com. S38 r Wyclif ffosea xlv. i 
Wjrmmen with chijid of it ben coruen out. c 1386 Chaucbr 
Knts. T. 18 j8 Tho was hecorven out of his hameys. c 1400 
Destr, Troy 9^68 He karve hit of cicane. Ibid, 983a He 
Wiles our knightes, kerues horn in Bonder. ^1430 Syr 
Genor, (Koxb.) 4223 Laces and strioges he kerue on twoa 


0 . To cut or engrave figures, cither in relief or 
intaglio, ott fn, into) a suiface 
c 1130 Crx. ^Ft. 3700 He carfiii two gummes of prisTwo 
likenesses. fi386 CiiAUCFR Mtllcres '/'. 132 Witli l*uwle.s 
wyndowes corven on his schooiu 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg, 
319/1 Thistory of lier was . . entnyled & coruen in the 
scpiilrrc. X54S UuAtx Ir. Erasm. Apoph. 332 b, An other 
[chaiie of estate] with whippes kerued in it 1600 Siiaks, 
A. I.. 111. 11. 9 Carue on euery Tree , '] he laire, the chaste, 
and vncxpressiiie shce. 1643 Muton Divorce u. vi. (1851) 
77 I'o carve into his flesh the mark of that strict and piiie 
cov'nant. c 1800 Soui iirv Retrospect, Some idle hind Carves 
his rude name within a sapling’s rind. 1807 Wolfe Bur. 
Sir J, Moore viii, We carved not a line and we raibcd not a 
stone. 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, stone, etc.) with 
figures so cut on or in the surface. 

rz384 Chaucer If. Fame 12^5 Whhh [gate] that so wcl 
corven was. c *394 P , PI, Crede 161 pc pileres weren.. 
nucyntcli i-coriieii wih curiouse knottes. 1570 Lf.vins 
Afanip. .^4/2 1 'i’o carve wood, insrulpere. i6si Biblr 
I Kings w. 29 Hee earned all the w.'tlles of the house round 
about with earned figures of Chcrubims. Dkydkn Firg, 

Georg. 11. 63a Nor Box .. smooth-grained .. which curious 
Hands may kerve. X703 Maundkell Journ. Jems. (1732) 
77 Carv’d in such a manner, as lo resemble a piece of 
wainscot. xSaa 'rKKNv.soN Pal. Art ij8 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. X875 Longp. Masq. Pandora v, Yon 
oaken chest, carven with figures. X883 T.ioyd Ebb 4* FL 
II. 84 Sarcophagi carved with old Christian emblems. 

7 . intr. or absol. To cut figures or dcbigns ; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver’s art. 

x«67 Mafi et Gr. Forest la b, Knman the stone . . is easie 
to be engraiien and carued in. X59X Hakington Orl. Fur. 
11. xxxiii. He that carves and drawes with eqiiall praise. 
x 84 x 4 . 1 i MERSON Kss. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 147 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted. X858 
Gi.adstonb Hotner I. 14 Where other poets sketch, Homer 
draws ; and where they draw he carves. 

III. 8. intr. To cut up meat at table, f To 
carve to : to serve, * help ’ (any one at a meal). 

a 13M K, Horn 333 Tech him. .Biuore me to kerue, And 
of the cupe seme, c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 100 He . carf bifora 
his fader at the table. X484 Caxton Chyuatry 17 Euery 
man that wylle come to knyghthodc hyni Lehoueth to Icrae 
in his yougthe to kerue at the table. TXS30 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1812) 383 Ther«i<Gouernar carued to the 
lady rygnt go<^ly with his knyfe. 16x5 Sanderson Serm. 
(x68i) 1 . X33 Give them from your own, but do not carve 
them from another's trencher. Boyle Occas. Kejl. 111. v. 
(1675) 153 Upon his being Carv'd to at a Feast. 17x7 Swift 
Gullixter 11. lii. laa A bit of meat . . out of which I carved 
for myself. 1751 Chbsi erf. Lett, ccxi, A man who tells 
you sravcly that he cannot carve. s868 Q. Victoria Lf/i 
148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 

D. trans. t. g. 7 'o carve a fowl, a joint, etc. 
cxgap Frith Antiih, (1839) 301 Men to carve his [Pope'el 
luonais. 1599 SHAKa Mttch Ado v. I 157 A calues head 
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and a Dipon. th« which if 1 doe not carue moat eorionalyi 
say my kuifa a naughL c 1611 Chapman //uuf ix. iR.) Till 
1 had . .carued thee tendreat meate. iW« I'iollope Btlitm 
£ti, axiv. a 86 Captain Aylmer.. would have carved the 
roast fowl with much more skill 

9. fig. a. -iM/r. To help or aerve (oneself or 
other^ at one’s own discretion, to do at one’s 
pleasure, indulge oneself. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 90 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Came for himsclfe. s6os WAaNEi Aid. 

IX. li. (i6ia) 939 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people . . vnto their owne Affections earn’d. 1633 
Bi*. WhXA. Hard Texts 581 They shall carve themselves^ 
your punishment, and their owne advancement at their 
pleasure. 1649 — Cases Consc. ii. x. (16541 159 Thus to 
carve himselfc of Justice, is . . to violate lawfull authority. 
1691 Ia>ckk Aloney Wks. 1797 II. 35 When .some common 
and great Distress, .emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed Force. 

tb. trans. To apportion at discretion, to assign 
as one’s portion or lot, to take at one’s pleasure. 

1576 BANisTsa Hitt. Man iv. si Re sapient therfore 
Reader, .not captious in caruing a fault. s6m Hobbes IU 
Corp. Pel. 35 Where every man corveth out nis own right, 
it hath the same effect, a.s if there were no right at all 
i66fl Fuller Worthies (1840) I. iv. 18 C.*irving a good por- 
tion of honour to themselves. 174a Middleton Ctiero\. 1. 
33 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 1755 Young 
Centatdr ii. •1757) IV. 159 God's promises are belter than 
anything we can carve fur ourselves. 

10 . To cut up or subdivide. 

1711 S11AKTK.SB. Ckaraxt. (1737) III. 119 Our second head 
we shou'd again suMivide into firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of curving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. 1818 Cruise Dtgrest. VI. 379 The testator . . has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. 1^ Bryant 
Iliad I. 1. 25 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
1875 SiuRBS Const. Hist. I. v. 97 The Country was carved 
into cimal districts. 

11 . The alliterative phrase cut and carve goes 
back to the 14th c. when the two words were 
er|iiivalent, and cut was beginning to take the 
place of carve : it is still used, though mostly 
and prob. carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some ol the extant senses. 

1398 Truvisa Harth. Pe P. R. v. Ixiv. (1495) 181 The 
skynne is callyd cutis in lutyn, for it. is ofte kyitc and 
coruen. IbiH. xvii. cn. 667 Bowes of inirra bcu kcruc and 
kytte and slytte. ri4oo Kmn. Rose 1887 This arwc was 
kenc grounde, As ony rasour (hat is founde, 'I'o kutte and 
kerve. 1633 HKHUunr Temple^ Divinitie ii, Which with 
the edge ot wit they cut and carve. 1799 H. Hunikk ir. 
Rt. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (cd 21 1. Introd.8 Mr. L. T. Rede., 
proceeds to rut and carve me down into, a careful aViridge- 
meiit. 1819 Comue (Dr, .Syntax) Picturesque xix. 79 To 
the hist he’d cut and carve. 

12 . To carve out \ a. (in Kegal lang.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 21 To came out his whole 
maintenance out of their c.stale.s. 1767 Rlackstonb Comm. 
II. 107 The fce.simple. i.s generally vested and resides in 
some person or other ; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. 1 2. 915 The 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
exprevsion of the lawyers, ‘carved out of, that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and different from it. 18^ Castlb 
Law Rating 06 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his ocnination. 1883 L aw Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 255 A lease 
cai vea out of a term created by a lease of the 27lh of 
June. 1797. 

b. trans/. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 

I and 4.) 

1605 Shake. Mach. i. ii. 19 Braue Macbeth . . with his 
hraiidisht Steele . . caru’d out his passage. 1695 Black- 
MORK yv. Arth. VII. 579 The • oliant .. carve out to 
themselves pmpirious Fate, 1716 7 Bknti.ev Serm xi. 

i 74 Carving out his own satisfaction in eve^ object of 
>esire. Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 465 Ro^ 

now Bought to carve out a dominion for himself. 1874 
Blackik Self.Cult. 77 Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. 1874 M^'T.aken Serm. Ser. 11. viii. 144 
No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords. 

flS.^^. (with reference to speech) Schmidt sug- 
gests ‘ To show great courtesy and affability ’. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. Z. L. v. ii. 323 He can came too, and 
lispe : Why this is he That kist away his hand in courtesie. 
1598 — Merry W. i. iii. 49 .Shee discourses : slice cames : 
she glues the leere of inuitation. 

Carve, sb. [f. the vb.] An act or stroke of 
Carving Sec also Carp. 

Mod, (^ive it a carve. 

Carve, erroneous spelling of Carue ploughland. 
Carved tkaivd, -cd),///. a. [f. Carve v. + 
-ED 1.] Cut, sculptured, engraved ; see the vb. 

1516 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 192 b^ No kerned ne 
grauen vdoll. 1503 Shaks. Rich. If, 111. iii. 152 A payre of 
earned Saints, son Bible Ps. Ixxiv. 6 They breake dowiie 
the carued worke thereof. 166a Fuller Worthies (1840) 
III. 188 The carved chapel of Wainscot i8aa Procter 
(B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. 11. loa Phidias — whose 
carved thoughts Threw beauty o’er the years of Pericles. 
1870 Bryant Iliad I. iii. 100 At rest on his carved couch. 

b. Naut. IJigh-carved : app. *» high-cargued ; 
see Caroued, and CARvma. 

a 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704)374/1 The 
difference in the Built of ShitM, betwixt a flush Deck and 
high Carv'd. 1667 Lotsd. Gaz. No. 170/4 Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved shi]^. 

Carvel (k&'jvel). Naut, Forms: 5 kervel, 
-yloi 5 oaruyll, 5 -7 oorveU, 6 oaruUe, kaniell, ! 


6-7 (MunrlU, 7 oarrilA, -eile, kAwal, 6-7, 9 ear- 
▼ei ; see also Cabavbl. [s. Oh\ carueUe, kirvelU 
(i6th c. in Littre) : see Caravel. Carvel was the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th e , and still 
continues to be so, so far as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb, carvel-built, etc.] 

The ordinary name from the 15th to the 17th c., 
of a somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, but also mentioned as 
French and English. (Rarely mentioued after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usually 
written rnrawv/, after mod. F.^artfVtf//tf, Vyf.caravela.) 

146a Rep. Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett. II. 93 In to 
Scotland ward in a kcnrylc of Depe. 1494 Fabyan vii. 447 
Of T EnGly.she men. .ii. barkys, and a caniyll : the whiche 
thre small shyppys escaped by theyr dclyuer Saylynj^e. 
1313 Douglas Aineis viii. ii. 61 The payniit carvelhs Hetmg 
throu the fliide. 1575 Lankham Let, 11871) *3 Hoouiids 
harroing after (the clMrJ. az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuelL i39oOaEENE /r. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Alexandria dmgs, Fetch’d by carvels from 
/Egypt’s richest streights. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. viii. ii. 729 
Thus Columbus is set forth with three Carucis at the 
King’s charges. i6aa Hbylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 29 An in- 
finite number of karvals and small Boats, ifiay Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Grata, ix. 40 A Caruell whose sailes stand like a 
paire of Tailcrs sheeres. 1631 Heywood Fair Maid of W. 
1. IV. i. Wks. 1874 II. 313 It did me good To see the Spanbh 
Carveile vaile ner top vnto my Maidin Flag. 1686 Load. 
Cat. Na 2201/1 Besides . . they have 9 or lu Carvels or 
small Frigate, from i8 to 6 Guns. 183D James Damley 
XXXV. 154 From the biggest man-of-war to the meane.st 
carvel. 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4* Schm. iii. (1857)42 All sorts 
of liarques and carvels, .coirectly drawn on the slate. 

t 2 . a. The Paper Nautilus or Argonaut, b. 
The floating mollusc lanihina, C. A jelly-fish 
{Medusa^. Obs. 

1637 R. Ligon Hathadoes 6 This little Fish, the Carvill, 
risctli to the top of the sea and there . . raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his voyage. z688 1 . Clayion l^irgmia in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 783 in the Sea I saw many little things which 
the Seamen call Carvels .. they Swim like a small Sheeps 
lIl.Tilder above the Water, downwards there arc long Fibrous 
.Strings, some whereof 1 have found near half a yard long. 
1690 J. Banistkr Virginia ibid. 671 "J’he Nautilus or Carvil 
(as the Sailors call iti. (1707SLOANK *Jamaua I. 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern l.atitude, 1 first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.) 

3 . Comb, carvel-built, {Naut.) applied to a 
vessel ‘ the planks of which a'c all flush and 
smooth, the edges laid close to each other . . in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap each o'her’ (Smyth Sailors H ord-bk.). So 
carvel- planked a., carvel-work. 

1678 Phh lip.s [erroneously] Camel work, the building of 
ships firjit with their Timliers, and after bring on their 
planks. 1798 Catt. Mill&k in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. 
clix, The pains I had taken to gel carver-bulli boats.^ 1803 
Mariner's Diet., Camel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the common method of planking vessels by 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking them to 
make them water tight. i8m M'Clintock foy. PoxiiBBi) 
949 She had been originally ‘carvel* built. 1886 R. C. 
T.rslib Sea-Painter’s Log x\. 259 The heavy carvel -planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 

Carven (ka-jv’n), ///. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
Carve v. : in ME. contest ; catven occurs in i6th c., 
but its present use is a I9lh c. revival, orig. poetical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose.] — Carved. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 336 Of arte he had he 
maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
IL xi, The corue knuttes. c 1449 Pfcotk AV/r. 1. xix. 114 
Graued werk or coniiin werk. i3»8 More Heresyes i. 
Wks. 117/2 Hys ymage painted or cariien. x8ao Keats St. 
Agnes XXIV, Garlanded with carven imageries. 1836 Mrs 
Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 1004 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 Dow den Southey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

Carvena (kd'ivm). Chom. A hydro-carbon 
C,a found in oil of Caraway. 

1876 Harley Mat, Med. 578 Carvene boils at 34^. 

Carver (ka Jvai). ff. Carve v, h- -er i.J 

1 . gen. One who carves or cuts. 

CZ380 Wvci.iF Sel. Whs. III. 3TO Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. ?398 Trevisa Barth. J)e P, R, v. xx. (i405> 195 
Of the teeth some ben keruers. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn- 
ing (1873) 56 A carver or a divider of cummin seed. 

2 . Spec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor : most frequently (when not otherwise 
qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knis. T. 1041 Ne portreyour, ne kerver of 
y mages. 1493 Act si Hen. VII, xxii, 8 1 A Freemason . . 
I'ylcr, Ploinmer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Po€sie\Es\>.) 31 1 The painter or keniers craft. 
1603 TrvallChev. iv. i. in Bullcn O. PL III. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape . . in white alaha-ster. 17M 
Dodsi.ey Agric. ii. (R.) Smootli linden best obeys ‘The 
carver's chisscl. 1968-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1859) 11. 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hanger. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Death xvii, Its foreman, a carver and gilder, 
fb. attrib. (A tree) used for carving. 

1390 Spenser F.Q,\,\,^ The carver holme, the maple 
seldom inly sound. 

8. One who carves at table. 

Z43a-M tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. ^3 Whom the kynges 
kerver nurte soore.^ a 1490 in Rng, oi/r/r (1 870) 446 To bere 
his swerd ft be his keruere tofore him. 1309-10 Act z 
Hen. VIII, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers Carvoun and Sewers. 
1670 Lassels Vi^, Italy t. 16 Several carvers cut up ail 


the meat at a side table. 1710 Load, Com , No. First 
Carver, and Brother to the Empress. Mod, An expcit 
carver. 

b. A carving knife. A pair of carven : a canr- 
ing knife and fork. 

1I40 Thackeray Catherine ii. You hod got the carver oat 
of her hand. 

1 4 . fig. One who assigns any one his ' portion . 
t To be one's own carver*, to take or choose for 
oneself at one's own discretion. Obs. 

1379 Lvly Enpkuet (Arb.) 55 In this poynte I meane not 
to be mine owne earner. 15M — Moth, Bombie (Halliw.) 
Neither father nor mother, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husbimd. 1983 Babington Commassdm, 343 
That everie souldicr should be his owne carver and take 
what he can get. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World v. v. I7. 11 . 
595 Plainly told them, that the Romans would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thought good. 1643 Bp. 
HuLLConteniation 39 Wee are ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made us, knows what U fit for us. a 1714 AbS. J. 
Sharp Serm. I. L (R.) He himself, were he to be the CRrv'er 
of his fortunes . . would chuse for himself. 1797 Holcropt 
Stolberg’e Trait, li. (cd. a) 950 Peter . . has . . Umn the carver 
of his own fortune. 

CaTvership. [see -ship.] The office of 
carver (to the king). 

1830 Nicolas in Priv. Purse Exp. Elie, York 193/1 He 
was. .protected in the enjoyment of the carvership 
CftTvery. nonce-wa, [see -eby.I a. Meat to 
be carved, b. Carved or sculptured work. 

s8m AVw Monthly Mag, \N, lao The tin was lifted from 
his ^lare of the carveiy. 1843 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides 
(1^7) 93 O’ ercanopied with perforated carvery. 

Carvey, -vie, var. of Sc Carvy. 

Carving (kauviq), vbl. sb. [f. Carve v.] 

1. '1 he action of the verb Carve, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vb., canung is now usually restricted 

to work in wood, ivory, etc., sculpture being used of work 
in stone, and chasing of work in metal. 

aiaa3 Ancr. R. 344 Of keorfunge. o8er of hurtunge. 
a 1940 Lofsone in Cott. Horn, osyj In umbe keoruunge. c 1380 
WvcLiP Sel. Whs. III. 964 KcrV)'nee of mete, im Elyut 
Gov.i. viii, He shulde be . .enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
is6s T. Norion C alvin's Inst. 1. 26 Caruing and painting 
aie the giftes of Cod. a 1613 Ovrrburv Charoc., Very 
woman. Her wiie little finger bewraies carving. 1641 
Milton Ch. Gotd. (1851) ti8 I'o •uiy Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and partly of mans own carving. 9768 
Priv. Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury 1 168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. 1^1-4 Emerson Ess,^ Hist, 
Wks. I. 5 I'he value which is given to wood by carving. 

2 . Can'ed work ; a can’cd figure or design. 

^1384 Chaucer H, P'nme 1302 More to tellen .. Ne of 

compa.sses ne of kervynges. 1633 (>. Herbert Temple, 
Sion i. Wood . .embellished with flowers and carvinn i8r6 
Scott Woodst. i. '1 he carving on the reading-desk. 1^ 
Lady Herbert Imprtu. Spam ao The choir . . is very ricn 
in carving. 

8. Naut. High-carving \ see Carved b. 
a 164a Monson Naval Tracts (Churchill) III. 329/1 A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull hi^ built, 
lias a great advantage of u galley, .if she |bc. the galley] be 
despeniiely forced to toard the same ship, she will not 
be al*le to enter her, in respect of her heighih and high 
carving. 

4. attrib. and in comb., ns carving-board, fork, 
-knife, -machine, -machinery, -table, -tool, elc, 
ri43D Bk. Curtasye 673 in Bahees Bk., Two keruyng 
kiiyfes. 1303 Priv. Purse E.\p. F.li%. York (1830) 96 A 
payre of carving knyves. 1673-4 Grew Trunks yxi. 

8 3 Shoemakers make use of it [sallow] for their Carving- 
board!!. 1^8 Land. Gaz, No. 1 132/4, 1 silver carving fork. 
s68o Ihid. No. 1487/4 A great Curving Spoon. s8^ Ure 
Dili. Arts 1 . 739 Tne most perfect carving machine .. made 
for strictly artistic works. Ibid. The carving machinery 
. .invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1845. 
CaTving, ///. a, [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] That 
carves or cuts ; cutting, sharp. 

a laas Ancr, R. aia Scherpe ft keoniinde wordea c Z400 
Destr Troy 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lroc. 
Pylgr. Soavle 111. i. (1483) 50 Sharp keruyng rasours. 

t Carviffti Ohs, Falconry, A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age lo be carried on the fist. 

1677 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. 11. (1706) ai The fourth [Falcon] 
Ls termed Murrarolt (the latest term is Carvi.st, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they arc so called January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and till (he middle of May, during 
which time they must be kept on the Fist. 1704 Worliogk 
Diet. Rust, et Urb s.v. 1720-1800 in Bailey. 

Carvy (ha-jvi). Also 7 carvi, 7- oarrie, 9 
carvey. Sc. form of Carrawat, cap. (in //.) in 
sense a, small confections containing carraway 
seeds. 

01648 Digby Closet Open. (1671) 149 If you shew a few 
carvi comfits on the top, it will not be amiss. 1689 A. HaV 
tr. St. Germain's R. Phxsic 58 (Jam ) Seeds of the four 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annisc, Carvie, Cumin, Fennel. 180a 
Agric. Sum. Peebles 397 G^nn.) A smalt handful of camo- 
mile flowers, two tea-spoonfub of anise-seeds, and as much 
carvey-secds. i8ao Blackw. Mag, Oct 14 Ga*u.) She had 
preserved, sinc'c (he great tea-drinking, .the remainder of the 
two ouncea of carvey, bought for that memorable occasion. 
Carway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Carwhichet, -'witohet, var. Carbiwitcret. 
Carwi'dgeon. ? "Carbiwitcret. 

a i6a6 Middleton Mayor of Queenb. v. i, and Player. The 
Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon. Simon. Hey* 
day I ^at names are these! and. PL New names of late. 

fCary. Obs Some textile fabric. Cf. CarejAS 
c F. Pt. Credo 499 His cote was of a cloute ^at cary 
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Caryatid (kseriiae tid). Arch. PI. usually in L. 
form caryatides ; also oaryal.id8, and '^crron.) 

8 oareatides, 9 oaryatldsB. [ad. h. carydiid-es^ 
a. Or. KapvdTibii, pi. of Carydtis^ Kapvdrit a 

E rie-stess of Artemis at Caryac {Ka/fOcu a village in 
aconia). also a female figure as below.] 

A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature. Also attnb., as in caryatid Jigtires, 
1363 SiiuiK Arihit. Piija, YmaRcs, figured like women., 
named CiinatideR for j)iller«i. xi^t'o^incment^a 
Alns, ihe Order solely is, 'I hat of the captiv'd Cariatides. 
1776 R. Chsndli-h 7 mv. Orfftf (1835) 1 1 . 86 'I'he entablature 
is hup|)orted by women, caljcd caiyatides. The Greeks . . 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the common 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity the 
women, whom they comi>elltd to retain their dress . . in a 
state of servitude. 1804 Ann. Ken. 11 , 351 To place like 
taiyatids uiir pcifection in our supportance. Disrakli 

Conitif^sby vii. viii 275 Caryatides carved in dark oak. 1846 
Kllis / i/jf/w Matb. II. 39 Caryatid figures. 1847 Tfnny- 
soN Prmc. IV. 183 'I’wo great statues, Art And Science, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Carya tidal, Caryatide ’an, Caryatl’dlo 

ail)s., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

xk^Gfntt. 111. igi'/2 Cariatidal statues. 1865 E. 

C Cl AVTON Cruel Fort. f. 143 Caryatidean attitudes. 1881 
O'Donovan Mtrv Oasis xxxvii. (1882) 11 . 126 Caryatidic 
amiendagcs of the architecture of my residence. 

Carycke, caryk(e, obg. fT. Cauraok. 

Caryen, carsme, caryon, obs. ff. Carrion. 
Caryinite (kirdi inait). Afin. ff. Gr. Kapviv-ot 
nut-brown ] A leatl-mnnganese-calcium arsenate. 
1887 Dana Afan. Min 234. 

Caryophyllaceous (kserrit^fil^Fi-JlasX a. Bot. 
[ad. mod.L.. Caryophyltucea, f. caryophyllns (ad. 
Gr. Kiipvw^vWov\ the clove-pink.] 

a. Helonging to the NO. Caryophyllacesf. b. 
Applied to a corolla having five petals with long 
claws, as in the clove-pink. 

1833 I.iNULi‘Y/«/m/. Hot (1848)1. 335 A caryophylhsceous 
[corolla] has Iona, narrow, distant claws. 

-f Cajryo'pnyllate^ Obs.-'^ [f. as prec -i- 
-ATE.J To flavour with cloves, lienee Coryo- 
phyllated ///. a. 

1641 Frknch Distill, iv. (1651)99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllatcd. 

Ca ryophy’lleoiui, A. Bot. -Caryoi hylla- 

CEOU8, a. 

1794 MAHrYN Rousseau's Bot. xix, 272 Caryopliylleous 
plants. 

IlCaryopsiaCkierip’psis). Bot. Pl.-ldesC-idfz). 
[mud 1 .., f. Gr. Khpv-ov nut + 5 \fir appe.iraiicc.] A 
small one-seeded dry indchiscciilfiuit, whose pericarp 
adheres to the seed throughout so as to form one 
body w.lh it, as in wheat and other kinds of corn 
1830 1.1 Niii EY Syst. Bot. 6 Dry nut^ or caryopsidcs. 
187a OnvKR EUph. Bot. 11.278 In Ibirley and Oats, the 
p.ale, or the nale and fbiwering glume, adhere to the cary- 
opsis, after the tune of flowering. 

Cas, obs. form of Cask sb. 
tCas. ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Kllesraere and two other MISS, 
have tas lie.ip.) 

CI386 CuALictH Knts. T. 147 (HnrI., Corpus, Pclw, 
I.ansd.) To rarisakc m the cuasorhc bodies dede [so 11 . 151 
162 ; here Jiarl. has cliuaNj. 

Ca. (ka sa). J.aw. The usual abbreWation 
of capias ad satisfaciendum 'see Caimas). 

-I' Ploadct^ s ( 7 . (iSop 7cj iDc] con« eivr* that 

Ca are vexatious, And shudders at a Fieri facias. 

1864 Daily Tel. jo Aug , The bankrupt h.'ul not only been 
arrested on a ca. sa but on a capias, and the proper ruur.se 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. 1865 Tiublm 
U^x*. Afa^. 1 . 56a 1 VC got a ca. sa. against you, Captain. 

Caaakeno, obs. form of Cahsakin. 

Casol (k/i-sal', a. [f. Cask + -al.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. 

183^ J. M. M«Cui.locii Fnje. Grant. 57 note, The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive. 

II Casal, oasale. [It. casa/e, f. casa house.] 

A hamlet (in Italy, Malta\ 

1506 Guyifordr Pilir. (1851) 56 We hinded . and wente I 
to suche ca.sales os we founde, and refresshrd us. 1810 
Coleridge Frietid (2818) III. 321 A vcneiahle old man, 
belonging to one of the distant casals, 1834 F, F. Head 
Bubbles 0/ Brttnnen People who had come from the ' 
most remote caaals fin Malta] to see the execution. 

Casamat(e, obs. form of Cahematk. 
Casamunar, var. Cassumunar a medical root. 
tCasard. Obs. » Casings. 

Pynson Prmnp. Parv., Ca.sard nctes dongc [15x6 W. « 
de W. ca.san], boaetum. , 

Casareep, casava : see Cass-. i 

, t Cubald. Obs. A term of reproach (addressed I \ 
in places quoted to Mary Magdalene). 

e 1440 Vorh Afyst. xxxiv. 194 Go home, casbalde with J>i , 
clowte. ^ £’1450 Terumelty Afyst. 913 Go home, thou cos- * 
bald, with that clowte. 

Casoabel (ka-skaljel). Forms : 7 oaakable, \ 

oaaaoabel(l, 9 oasoable, 7- oasoabel. [a. Sp. I 
cascabel little round bell, child’s rattle, rattlesnake ; 
which has been conjectured to be connected with i 
I A. scabellum a kind of castanet played with the I 
foot : see Diez.] u 


1 . Gunnery. Formerly the knob or pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon ; now the whole rear part 
behind the base ring, including knob and base. 

1^ R. Ward Animadv. Warre 199 The Center of the 
pummel( or Caskable of the Peece. 167a W. P. Compl. 
Gunner iv. c The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is calleo the Canacabel. 1793 Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 
439 A circular cavity . . to receive the caxcabel of the gun, 
*797 Rumford ibid. LXXXVII. 940 A cannon of me^. . 
placed vertically upon its cascabel. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
9 Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and touchhole. 1864 
Daily Tel. 95 May, The knob of the casrable. 
t b. called also cascabel deck. Obs. 

1669 S. .Sturmy Mariner's Afag'. v. xi. 48 Dn engraving 
^ a Gun) Casacabell deck. 17^ PhilliI'K. CascM>el, the 
Pummel or hindcrmost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun. by some called the Cascabcl-deck. 
il 2 . A rattle snake ; also its rattle. [Sp.] 

1760-73 tr. Juan A Ulloa’s I'oy. S. Anter. I. vii. (So I'he 
cascabel or rattle-snake, .at the end oHts tail is the cascabel 
or rattle. i8m Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. 1 . iv. 15a 
The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Cascade ikscskci d), sb. Also 7 caaoata, oas- 
oate, oaakade. [a. F. cascade, ad. It. cascala fall, 
f. cascare to fall : sec -apk.] 

1 . A w.'itcrfall. a. Usually, a small waterfall ; 
isp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

i6ai Evfi yn Diary 8 Oct., Divers springs of water, arti- 
I ficial Cxscadcs. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 11. 315 The foun- 
tains, the Cascatas, the Grottas, the Girandolas, and the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mrs. Pinzzi Joum. France 1 . ii 
The underwork of an aruficial ca.srade. x8o8 Pike Sources 
Mississ. I. App. 50 Springs which form small cascades ns 
they tumble over the cliffs 1873 G. C Davies MoutJ and 
Mere xtii. 101 For a quarter of a mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades 

t b. Formerly in a wider sense. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 9151 On this side of the Cascata’s 
of the Nile. 1673 Ray ‘)ourH. Law C. 105 A great Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene 1684 T. Buhnlt Th. I 
Earth^l. gg Great spouts or caskadcsof water. *718 Rows 
Ode King's Hirfh-D. vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2. transf. and^^n 

i860 Tyndall Glue. i. 9. 90 The ire cascade. 1869 
pHiLLirs I'esuit. iii. 70 Foniiing a most beautiful and un- 
cummon cascade lof red-hot ashes, etc.l. 1878 (^i o. Ki iot 
Coll. Breakf. P. 389 Anti-social force tliat sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules. 

b. A pyrotechnic device imitating a fall of water, 
e. A loose wavy fall or ruffle of lace, etc. 
i88r IPorld 21 June j8/i [The jackctl had a sailor collar 
. and cascade of lace down the front. 1885 New )'oik 
IVeekly .Sun 13 May 6/5 Morning dresses, .are made dressy 
with profuse use of ribbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

d. JbUectr. Charge by cascade', a method of 
charging a series of insulated I^yden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the nrst with the knob 
of the next, and so on; the last outer coating being 
connected with the ground. 

1870 R . F FRCDsoN F.lectr. 89 Called the charge by cascade. 

8. Comb., ns cascade-garden. 

/1 1667 Cowl tv Greatness (1684) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or Cascade-Gardens. 

Cascade (kiesket d), V, [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To fall or pour in a cascade. 


1 or pour in a cascade. 

™s. PlAKKFRltr. Tuliys De Finibus 70 Wines .C.xs- 
kading from a mighty Goblet. x73a-48 Dr Fof, Ac. Tour 
f * II _.o middle of a large octagon oiece 


Crt. hrit II. 2 i 8 (D.i In the middle of a large octagon piece 
of w.^ter Stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for a Jet- 
d'-Fau to cascade from the top of it. 1701 Smkaton Kdy~ 
stone L, § loo The waves cascade tlirougn this gap. 1830 
Lyell Princ Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxvi. 34 A much more 
copious stream of melted matter, had cascaded down the 
same height .and overflowed the plain below. x88o Miss 
Bird Japan I. 19 j A vigorous mountain torrent cascading 
us way between roc^ky walls. 

b. transf. (Cf. Cascade sb 2 c.) 

x86x Thackeray Phtlig xix. 958 Who wore a large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist -coat. 

O. vulgar. To vomit. ? Obs. 

[1771 Smollett Humph. CA III. 4 Oct. iii. She cascaded 
in hw um.] 1805 Naval Chron. XV. 35, 1 had cascaded two 
78 Hali iwei.i , Cascade, to vomit. 

* ar. dial. [Webster says : colloq. or vulgar in Amer.] 

2 trans. To pour, like a ca&cade. nonce-use, 

?x796 C0LER11X-.R Lett, to Estlin (1884) 21 'Hie Monthly 
has cataracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it. 

Ilcncc Caaoa'dlng vbl, sb. 

*79* Smeaton F.dysione L, § xoo 'The cascading of the 
water through (he gully before mentioned. 

f Caacoxi. [a, obs. F. cascane ] (See quots.) 

1696 Pii II I IPS, Cascans, in Fortification, Wells digg’d to 
dear the Mines from Wjiter. 1704 J. Harrls Lex Techn., 

C ascan. . is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is 
TOnvey d, to give Air to the Enemies Mine. i7sx-i8oo in 
Dailey. * 


TOnvey d, to give Air to the Enemies Mine. i7sx-i8oo in 
Dailey. * 

II Cascftrft (ka-skira). [Sp. cdscara bark.] A 
bark canoe (in Spanish America'). 

i88a Athenmum a Feb. 155/a Birch-bark canoes, dug- 
outs, cedar canoes, balsas, woodskins. and cascaras. 188a 
Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 'Hie cascara of the Caripuna. .or the 
coracle of the Mandans and the Welsh. 

Ca4i0arilla (kteskiri l^). [ft. Sp. casearilla^ 
dim. of cascara rind, bark. In F. eascarille.l The 
bitter aromutic bark of the plant Croton elAiteria. 
used as a tonic. Also called cascarilla bark. 


1686 Lmd, Gan. No. ax66/x, aoo thousand pounds of the 
Dark of Trees, called Cascaunlla. 1739 B. Stii.lingfl. tr. 
Beyerstein's Physic in Misc, Tracts (17691 9x0 7'hcy use the 
cascarilla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver- 
ings. x8a6 Goon Bk. Rat. 1x834) I. xgi The cascarilla 
batk and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in 
■ome part or other. 1870 Yeats Nat, J/ist. Comm. 934. 

Hence Caaoarl'UlB, a bitter substance (€„ H„ O4) 
obtained from cascarilla bark. 

*873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 83 Cascarillin, a neutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. 

-f* Casoois. .SV. Obs. Some article of attire. 
xSyB Invent, 931 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pa.smentit 
with silvir. 

Casohiolawis. Sc. pi. Obs, Also casche- 
lawes. 

[Cosmo \i\Xitn, siketches of Early Sc. Hist, compares glas- 
Jfias-lamh handcuff; this has suggested the 
^ssibility of formation from Gael, caisg (kafk) restrain -h 
lamh (lav) hand, or that the derivation includes cas foot 
(genitive cotse, Vo //) and lamh. But these are merely con- 
jectures. 'Hie torture, however, appears to have been allied 
to that called ' the three smalls,’ in Gaelic folk-lore ] 

An instrument of toiture, said to have been in- 
vented by the 'Master of Orkney* in 1596. Its 
action appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 
gether the body and limbs of the victim, and hold 
him in this cramped position. 

(An unlucky ‘shot’ at a derivation, hazarded by Dr. 
Jamieson ['ll might be deduced from Tcut l^usse, kousse 
(rr. chausse) a stocking, and lamv tcpidns q. the warm 
hohC ], although absolutely pre-Kcicntific and worthless, is 
the sole foundation for the imaginary description of this 
* frightful machine adopted by Mr. Lecky, Hist. Rat. (1865) 
I. X49. '1 he assumption that it was in legal use is equally 
baseless ; all the refierenres are to legal proceedings against 


those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

*396 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 11. 375 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the space of fourtic-aucht houns, compeltit 
to m.ik the said pretendit Confessiounc. Ibid. 1 376 He 
being kcpit in the caschicIawis cllewin dayis and ellewin 
nyrhtis ; tuyise in the day, be the spate of fourtene dayis, 
cal Ik in the buites. [1607 Inrtiitment 0/ At aster oj Orkney 
in Sc. Acts ii8s6) IV. 396/a Novo et imisilato crudclitatis 
tormento a sc inveiito viilgo lie ca.schelawcs.] 1599(11 Oct.) 
Regr. 0/ Pnvy Council 0/ iHrOtt, VI. 49 Without oiiy ofTciis 
or fault committit be him [he] patt him to tortour in ane 
instrument nameil the c.ischielawis, and held him ihainn 
the -space of twa hoiiris, drawing his body, nek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the boundis of ane span. 

II Casohrom (ka Kxr^m). Also oascrome, 
•croim, oaaMcbron. [Gael, cas loot,m^w, ihrom, 
crooked.] An instrument of tillnj^e foimerl) used in 
the Scottish HijjhKand.s, called also ‘ foot-plough *. 

xBod Gazetteer. Scott. 513 'Hie cascruim or crooked spade is 
almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants 
in labouring the ground. x8o8 J Walker Hist. Hebrides 
tfr llighl. Scot. I. 170 The ra.scrome, or crook sp.idr. 1804 
M CuLLocii Highl.Sf H'. I si. Scotl. IV. 297 Diigald who 
drives at the Caschrom. x86x Smiles Engineers II. 375 
An instninient called the cas-chrom — literally the * crooked- 
foot * . . was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

il Casco. [Sp. casco hull, hulk.] a. The hull 
of a ship. b. A kind of boat used at Manila in 
lading and unlading ships. 

*755 Macens Insurances II. 211 Upon the Ca.sco as it is 
call'd or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (k£Js), sb.^ Forms : 3-^5 oas, (4 oais, 
caice, case), 4-5 oaas, caaoe, 4-6 ooce, kaoe, 6 
.SV. caioe, 4- case. [ME. cas, caas, a. OF. cas in 
same sense L, cdsu-s, cassu-s fall, chance, occur- 
rence, case, f. stem <a.f- of cadfre to fall ] 

1 1 . A thing that befalls or happens to any one ; 
an event, occurrence, hap, or chance. 

« *M5 Ancr. R. 340 Swuch cas and swuch auenture biti- 
meo to Bumme monne xa^ R. Giouc (x8io 94 par fore 
me clepudc pat Water Ja:) Homber. for be ca.s pat Ilomber 
. . per ynne a-dreynt was. c 13x3 Guy IVarw. (A.) 1698 In 
lassc while pan pat was Might falle mani wonder cas. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iii. 59a 'I'he Erie off the leuenax was, I can 
nocht tell |ow throw quhat cass, Lewyt behynd. ^1384 
Chaiicrr //. Fame, 254 How Eneas tolde Dido every caas 
'I'hai hvm was tyd upon the see. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. A 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 38 For doute of sodeyn Casys, whicn 
mowe fal to hym. 1396 Sfenser F. Q. 1. ix. a6, 1 you 
recount a ruefull cacc. 

t b. A deed, a thing. Obs. 

*■97 R- Glouc. (2810) 282 pys godc kyng and he dude pys 

5 ode cas. <*1340 Cursor At. 1497 (Fairf.) Quen caym had 
one pat sari cas [dr*. & T. dede, C. plight], c x33a I.d. 
Berners H uoh tlxiv. (1883) 646 Such a kyng traytoure that 
bathe done suche a case [ed i6ox deedej. 

+ 2 . Chance, hazard, hap. Obs. 

A lisaunder 94 Case fell, pat this Kyng Was with 
siknes of-sought. 137R Barbour Bruce 11. 24 He tauld hys 
brodyr halyly . . how he cha^t wes throw cass. £1440 
Gesta Rom. Iii. 2jo (Harl. MS.) Fcl cas, that ther was a 
knjqt namid andronicus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 937/3 
And thus by caase of fortune.. she toke the body of the 
prothomartir. 

t b. Chiefly in phrases ; by {he, hi) case, of case, 
on, upon case-^* perchance, perhaps ' ; so Pfrcask. 

*•97 B. Glouc. (1810I X40 Gorlois, erl ofComewail, perforp 
cona bi cas. ^*140 Ayenb. 70 And be cas hit is pet Salomon 
■■yP- ^*375 ' Barbour St. Andreas 249 Syrie eftir hapnyt 
of (w. TmiBK Higden (Rolls) I. 13 6n cas [jforsan] 
despiMd of envious men and proude. c 1400 Chron. Vilod, 
OM Upon a day hit fell by ca.se. 15x3 Douglas jEneis 1. 
jj. 99 Ihe Bchippit that on caice war redy thnir. 1360 
Kolland Crt. Venus 1. 699 In argument I and that geniill 
man l* ell heir on case. 
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8. An instiince or example of the occnrrence or 
existence of a thing (fact, circumstance, etc.V 
a 1309 Cursor M. 96679 In t^at cane man most nede sccu 
quam wit he did )»at foU. c 1340 Aysnb. 4a pet hi ham loki 
uram pUe eenne me pri caa. c 1400 ApoL Loll. 79 In pia 
caa he achal hot be cund. ^1449 Pkcock Rtpr. 943 In 
manye Caasis. 1581 Marbbck ok. Notos 997 The caae shall 
bee this : My . . neighbour . . is so oppressed with povertie, 
that he is not able to paie. 1651 IIobbes Loviatn. 111. xli. 
363 In a certain case that rarely happens. 1769 yuniui 
Ltti. xvi. 70 Some case or cases, strictly in point, must be 
produced. 1871 Helps Anim. 4 Mast. i. ^1875) 15 The 
most recent case within my knowledge. 

4 . I'he case'. The actual state or position of 
matters ; the fact. It is not the case : it is not tlie 
fact, it ii not what actually is or happens. 

1:1400 Destr. Troy 19035 H)uen the couenand to kepe, 
as \tc cas was, J>.it bertat hom }>e toun. 1463 Ruty Wills 
(1850 39, I wil the seid iijj. iiijil. go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth. ^ a s6a6 lUcoN >J t Here was the 
case ; an army of English, wasted and tired with a long 
winter’s siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than ihembclvcs ..fresh and in vigour. 1630 Jem. Tavlor 
Holy Living ] ) He hath no need to use them, as the ca.se 
now stands. 1738 S. Haywaku Serin, i. 4 This is the case 
not only witli men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Lift II. vii. B The case 
with me is the reverse. s888 Sir L. W. Cave in Law Times 
Rtp. LI I. 637/3 A short consideration of the diffcrenl scc> 
lions will show iliat this is not the cn.se. 

b. A slate of matlers relating to a paiticular 
person or thing. 

*393_tJowER Con/, III. 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withoute 
rciion is uiid was. a 1586 Sidney ^j.) Well do 1 find each 
man most wise in his own ca.se. 1680 Burn ft h'oth^ 
ester « 16(^3 < 30 What sense this iiohle Lord had of their Case 
when he came at laiit seriously to rcHect uixm his own. 
1711 Addison Spect. No. 108 P 7 Will Wimble’s is the Case 
of many .a younger Brother of a great Family. 1796 Cay 
Tables, Hare 4- many hnends 41 And when a lady’.s in the 
case, You know all other things give place. 1848 Macaui ay 
Hht. Rng. II. 178 But. he regarded the case of tlic Church 
of Rome a.s an exception to all ordinary rules. 

t 0. All a case : all one. Obs. 

1660 Jkh. 'rAVioB Duct. Dubit. 341 He that swears by 
Heaven, or by the Eailh, by the Temple, or by the tiohi, 
it IS all a case. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab, P 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me in this, all is as a case to me. a 1704 R. 
L'Estranc.e (J.) Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me. 

6. Condition, state (of circumstances external or 
internal), plight. In good case : well off 
r i3oo K. Alts. 4438 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this strong fyghlyng ca.s, He nielle with Dalm ichis. 1489 
Caxion Lhron. Eng, ccxlix. 319 Our enba.ssai<iurs came 
hnme agcync in werse c\ias than they wcnlc. 1599 Moke 
Com/, agst. Trib i. Wks. 1140/1 He .neuer Icaiielh his scr- 
uaiitcs m ca.se of .1 coiitiiforiiessc Oi phanes. 1333 C( ivemdalk 
Hosca iv. 3 'I’herfore shal the londe be in a nnseiabie case, 
1560 Biui.k Geiiev.) Gen. x\ 14 When thou .art in good ca-e 
show mercie unto me. s6ii — Ex. v. 19 And tlie olfircts 
of the children of Israel did si>e ihat they were in euillrase. 
1614 Rai riGH Hist. ICorldWl. 80 Thereby leasing their old 
enemies in c.'ise of much contempt and disabilitic. 1693 W. 
Kuuekison Thruseol. Gen. 315 In good case for e'.iale, 
bcafus. 1789 CowpER Gilpin xlviii. But slop and cat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. 187^ Jovvktt Plata 
(ed. 2) I. 281 And now I know not what virtue i.s, and you 
seem to he in the same case. 

b. esp. Physical condition, as in good case (arch.) ; 
also simply, in case, out of case i?ol)s.\ 

1640-1 Airktudbr. War.Coinnt. Min. Hk (18515^ 60 Or- 
dailies .. that Williaiii keip the horss m good caica 1660 
SiANLEV Hist. Philos. (1701) I2I-1 By iliis means thc'ir 
Horses arc the better in Case, but the worse for .Service. 
1674 Diary 0/ W. Cunningham (18H7) 3 'I'hc houses arc 
out of case. 1693 W. RouLRrsoN Phraseol. Cen 315 In 
good case for flesh, pinguis. 1704 Swiff 8 att. Uks. 11711) 
231 'Ihcir Horses large, but cxlrcamely out of Case. 1793 
Bkadi.i Y E'am. Diet., Jockey one th.it brings Horses inio 
Case. 1733 Johnson s. v., In ludicrous langua.;c, In rase is 
lusty or /at. i8(^ .ScoiT Marm. 1. xxi, Our Norhani vicar 
. . Is all too well in case to ride. 

o. In case to or for : in a condition or position 
to CIS for', prepared, ready, anh. 

1x461 PastoH I^ett, 4JO II. 77 Sthc is in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of dam.'iges.] 1393 Ld. Berners Lroiss. I. 
exxx. 157 We he nat in case to do any great dede of armes. 
1610 .Shaks. ' Temp . iii. ii. 39, 1 am in c.ise to iiistlc a Con* 
Htable. 1633 H. Cwjan Pinto's Trav viii. | 2. 23 When 
thou art in belter case to hear me I will tell thee. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 745 Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In Case for Action, now be here. 18x4 Miss Mitrokd Vil- 
lage Ser. I. (i86j) 70 Fiven if they escaped h.inging for that 
exploit, 1 should greatly doubt their Wing in case to at* 
tempt .another. 1^5 Caklvlk Fredk. Gt VII. xviii. ix. 261 
Breslau ; whii.h is 111 no case to lesist and be bombarded. 

0 . Law. ‘ The slate of facts juridically con- 
sidered * (J.). a. A cause or suit brought into 
court for decision, b. A statement of the facts of 
any matter sub judice, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of a higher court, o. A cause which has been 
decided ; leading case, one that has settletl some 
important point and is frequently cited as a prece- 
dent. 

1593 Ld. Brrners Froiss. I. cccxxvi. 5x0 The pope gaue 
the duke full puy»sance. . reseruytig certayne cases papall, 
the which he myght natgyuc. 1339 Huloft s. v. Prtiudice, 
A.S the ruled cases and matters of the lawe be called bokc* 
cascR. 160R Shaks. Ham. v. i. 108 Why mi^ht not that bee 
the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Qiiiddits now? his 
Quillets? his Cases? x6ai 31 Laud Serm. (1847) 304 I'his 
..is a ||reat leading c.ase for Kin». 1689 Tryal Bps. 26 
■This bmng a Case of the neatest Consequence, perad ven- 
ture, that ever was in the Westminster HalL 1710 Frideaux 


Orig. Tithes il. 42 Precedents and Judged Casei have ever 
half the like authority. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 11. ix. 594 If 
the iustices refuse to state a case, application may be made 
to tno Queen’s Bench for a rule commanding them to do sa 
1877 title'^ Leading Cases done into ICnglish. (886 Daily 
News 17 July a/x There is a very strong Bar engaged in 
the case 

d. The case as presented or < put ' to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit ; licnce, tlie sum of 
the grountis on which he rests his claim. Also 
fig. as in make out one's ease, a case. 

[x(75 Barbour Bruce 1. 59 And othir sum nyt all that ca.ss 
And .said that he lhair king suld be That war in als tier 
degre.j 1596 Dray ION Legemls iv. 40 My doubtfull CaNe to 

f ilead. t^ou'sua J*t. ReturueJr.PerHoss. iv. ii. 1647 Till at 
«-nglh, per varies casus, by putting the ca.se so often, they 
make their client so lankc, that, etc. x66o Jkr, Taviair 
Worthy Commun. Introd. 7 'IhU is a breviate of our caiie. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 Sluke* 
spoare has m«ide out a strong case for Shylock. 1B83 Law 
Times 90 Oct. 407/9 A liti^^ant without a case.^ 1885 Law 
Rep. tgCAauc. Div. 459 ll he abandoned the point it must be 
as.siiiued that he had no case. Mod. 'J’his concluded the 
case for the prosecution. *That is our c.iAe, my lord.' 

6 . A loim of procedure in the Common Law : 
sec quots. Obs. in England. 

X390 .Shake. Com. Err. iv. ii. 43. X39X Lambardr Arch. 
(1635)61 Suits at the Common Law, for reinedie in Caset, 
wlicie no proper heipe wa-s formerly knowne .. called the 
Action or Writ upon the Case. X594 Hooker Ecci. Pol. 116x7) 
656 We should shortly h.ave no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas of the crown. 1631 Star 
Chamh. Cases 18861 77 The plaintiff had brought an action 
of thecase against Kicieby. 1768 Blackstone 111. xaa Action 
upon the case, 'I'his action of trespass, or trangrcssioii, on 
tne case, is an universal remedy given for all personal wrongs 
and injuries without force . . so called because the plaintiffs 
whole case or cause of ccmiplaiut is set fort!) at length in the 
origiii.il writ. 1863 H Cox Instit. 11 ix. 523 Action of tres* 
pass on the Case, so called from the words im constmili casu 
. in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho* 
ri<:cs such actions . . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. 

7 . Case of i onsctencc . A practic-al question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt ; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples oi faith and obedieriv c to one s duty in a par- 
ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl. of L. casus conscientue (F. cas de conscience), 
according to Ames (1576 1633), * called casut, because it is 
wont to happen or occur {codtre) 111 life ; and ensns con- 
sc lenti.v, because when it happens, conscience ought to give a 
judgement with the greatest caiefiiiiiess '. These coses or 
questions are divided into tw'o i Lasses, (i) those which Coti* 
cern a man’s state before God, (2) those which concern his 
actions in tlmt state. It is m.ainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, tliat Casuistry is understood to refer 
[a 1400 Astlxanus Summ.i decasibus Couscien tix (i46()).] 
159a W. I’ERKiNS I title), A C.1SC of Conscience, the greatest 
that eiier was; How a Man m.iy knowc whether he be the 
('hiUl of Cod or no : rcaoluo<l by the Wordc of Gi>d. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 21 In this part I commend 
much ihe deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
rx6ss in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 309 I V. 5 note. He [Cromwell] 
Imptd to have find .some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience ; but instead of that they h.ad made the matter 
more doubtful . than it was before.] x66o Jfr. Tayi,or 
{titled. Diicfur Dubiiantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all hi-r general measures; serving as a great instru- 
ment for the detcimination of cases of conscience. X85X 
Roufutson Serm. Scr. iv. xii. I. 81 'I’his epistle [isi to 
Corinlhiansl is one of Christian C.isu»trv, or the applica- 
tion of Chrisliaii principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly . . ailificial commumiy 

8 . Med. a. Tlic condition of disease in a person. 
1709 Tatter No. 121 Pi It is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
c.isc. X739 Pfrkfi fy Alciphr, vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his c,ase, and tell all his symptoms. 
x8a8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 44X 'The fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king’s c.ase. 

b. An instance ol disra*!e, or other condition re- 
quiring medical treatment ; ‘ a record of the pro- 
gress of disease in an individual* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1739 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 356 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv’d. X738 Goocii 
{'itU), Cases and Practical Remarks in Surge^. x8o4 
Aoernethy.Sw^^. Ob^erv, A classificatioii of 'tumours, 

wiih cases to ifiusirate the histury of each species. XB5K 
Dixon W. Penn xxiii. '1872' 207 At Deal they shipped a ca.se 
of sinall-pox. X864 Miss YonoE Trial IL 325 Nothing else 
could teach him chat patients are not c.'uses but persons. 
x88x Brit. Med. Jrnl, 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of ulcerated legs pass through my waids annually. 

o. U.S. slang, of persons; A ‘specimen*, ‘cure*. 
X848 60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Case, a character, a queer j 
one ; as * Th.il Sol Haddock is a case '. * What a hard case 

he is ’, meaning a reckless scapegrace, mauvats sujet. xSSg 
P. Rok in Harpef^s Mag. May 922/2 There was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of a man. .But the wife is a ca.se. 

0 . Grammar. [L. casus used to translate Gr. 
rr 5(715 lit. ‘falling, fall*. 

By Aristotle mCiacs was ajiplied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended form of the simple cuoiia or p^aa (i.e. the 
nominative of nouns, the present indiraiive of verbs\ such 
as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due to gender and comparison, also the derived adverb 
(e.g. £iicniwc was a of 6ixnio(\ the other tenses and 

mo^s of the verb, including also its interrogative form. 
The grammarians, following the Stoics, restricted nrlaaty to 
nouns, and included the nominative under the designation.] 
a. In inlicclfd languages, one of the varied forms 
of a substantive, adjective, or pronoun, which express 


the Ttried relations in which it may stand to some 
other word in the sentence, og. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a pre- 
position, etc. b. But as many modem lanmiages 
tiave nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
easels sometimes loosely used for the relation itself, 
whether indicated I y distinct form or not. 

I'hus, by a oiixtureof the two notions, in modem English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three Ciues, noniL 
native, objective, and possessive ; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latter entirely formal ; in modern French to 
have two (or three) cases, ras-sujet and cas-r 4 gime{}Xos latter 
subdivided into direct and indirect), which are in Uie noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one Lase-form, some have four le. g. ils, les, leur, eux% 
Thus also, in quot. 1894, * nominative ' case is loosely used 
for subject. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 339 fAs] adiectif and substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in Kvnde in cas and in numbre. 
r X44e Gesta Rom. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) And so we han the 
numinatif case. 1530 1 *ai.sgr. liitrud. 30 But tlire cases, 
nominatyve, accusmyve and oblique as je, me, m^. 1981 

Sidney DeJ. Potsie (Arb.) 70 Those cumbersome differences 
of Cases, Genders, Mooues, and Tenses. 1998 Shaks. 
Merry W. iv. i. 46 Well : what is your Accusal iuc*caaef 
i6xa Brinsley Pos. Paris (166,) 5 What is a Case ? Every 
scveratl ending of a Noun iti the declining of it. 1751 Harsis 
Hermes 11. lii. '1786) 373 Whaicver we maybe told of Cases 
in modern Langua^ies, there are in fuel no such things. 
(804 L Murray (77 a//i. 1 . 341 To err, is the infinitive mo<M, 
and the nominative case to the verb ' is '. 1868 Browning 

Ring if Bk VIII. 965 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
with proper ca*«e. 

II. rhrases. 

1 10 . In case : a. in the event, in fact (cf. 3), 
(See also 5, 5 b, for a different stnse.) 

X340 70 Alex. Ijr Dind. 928 For more m.iy hit in cas 30U 
menske ban greue. r X384 Wyclif .S'r/. Wks ill. ^77 In 
veyii preyers of ypocrites, bat in caas ben damjined devels. 
c X440 Pkcock Repr. II. XIV. 331 'i'liou; in caas it tan not be 
fuunde spcciali witnessid bi Hull Scripture. xgaS Pitgr, 
Per/. (W. de W. X531) 2 Except in case whan you vndcr- 
.stAnde not y- ye rede therm. 1619 W. Sclaier Exp. 9 
7 '/ieis. 75. 

b. ns conjunction (with sentence’) : in the event 
or contingency that, if it should prove or happen 
that, if. 

rx4oo Maunofv. xviii. 191 In cas that he had ony Werre 
a^enst o)iy oilier Kyng aboute him. 14x6 £. £. Wills 
25 Yn case 1 deye. 1354 Piiilpot Exam. 4- Writ. (1842) 327 
L) case one sudden chance . . had not interrupted me. X906 
SrfcNbER State Irel. 12, I would tell you in case you would 
not challenge me anon. x6a6 Filler ffounded Comsc. (^184 1) 
324 In case his leg be set, he flings, flounces iinjointing it 
again by his misemployed mettle. X663 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 195 1 o be in rcadinc.sH in c.'ise anything should happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. 1864 1 >. Mitchell .S'yv, 
Stof, 76 In case his p.'ipcrs were not all right. 

c. lest, in provision against the case that. 

1588, A. King Canisius' Cateih. 159 Thou sail pay him 
the price of his labour . . incaice he cry to God agaiiix the. 
Mod. 'lake your umbrella, in case it should ram. 

d. /n case of\ in the event of. 

X736 Butler Anal. 1. lii. 70 Obnoxious to it [punishmcntl 
in case of a discovery. X745 P 'I'iiomak 'jrnl. Anson's Fay, 
65 All the Ships had Oidors . . in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1838 W. Ikvino 
Alhambra 1 . 90 More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arms, in case of attncK. 

1 11 . If case be that', if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. So if case. Obs. 

x$35 CovERDALK Job xxxi. 38 But yf case be that my londe 
crie agayiist me. — Jer. xxxviii. 17 Yf case be, that 
thou will go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynccs. 
154* K. Copland Guydan's Quest. Chirurg., It ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case be that the pacyente were fiiynte 
herird. X593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv, 34 If case some one 
of you would flyc from vs. 1630 J. Tayi or (Water P.) W'ks. 
(N.) If c.'ise a begger be old, wcake or ill. 

12. To put or set the casCy formerly to put or set 
case, [that)', to piopound a hypothetical instance 
or illustration, to suppose. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotcitc, Set* 
tyng of cases, a lApoOrcLEVK De Reg, Print'. 1058, I putte 
cas. .I'how were yfalle in indigent po\cit. c XA40 Gesta Rom. 
iv. xo (Harl MS.), I sette cas, a theie vmAt an hole in a 
hous. X579 Tomson (Wt'/w’j .SV»v/». 'J'lm. 142/2 I .et vs put 
the case that nothing is sought for. x6m Ji*-* 1 'aylor Real 
Pres. Kp. Ded., Put ca.se the ' 1 ‘urke should invade Italy. 
1751 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) III. 39 Either there is a future 
.slate, or tliere is not. Put the case th.Tt there is not. sSpo 
Tennyson In Mem. xxxv, U me, what proflts it to put An 
idle c.i:>e? 

13 . In any case : by any means (obs.) ; at all 
events, anyhow. Jn {f by, if for) no case: by no 
means obs. in this sense). 

0x400 Sio Alexander 1^62 How he mi^t couir in any cas 
to come to |>e cite. Hud. 3350 pat pat suld corde be na 
cas vnto J»c kingis hestis. c X4^ ipomydon 355 But she 
kowde we'e for no rose Whens nc come ne what he wa.s. 
*577 tr. H ere^bach' s H Hsb. 1. (1586) xa b, Varro 

wyll in any case have twocourtes. ijgdSHAKa. 1 Hen. IV, 

V. li, 25 Let not Harry know In any case, the offer of the 
King. x6xx Bibik Matt. v. ao Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdomc of heauen. Mod, In any case you had 
better hear w'hat he has to say. 

III. 14 . Comb., as case-ending, form (sense 8) ; 
case-book, a book containing an account of legal 
or medical cases; t caae- divinity, casuistry: 
oaae-law, the law settled by decided cases ; f case- 
putter, one who puts cases or the (legal) case; 
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■o t OMe-pnttJng, stating of a legal case, the 
making of hyjxithcses. 

176a Cannino 111 y W/. i\estst*r\ i8o7> 450 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob— I’ll clo^e up iny *c.t.sc-l)ouk. i86fl Uuktom 
Bk.-hMufer 11, I know not whither ‘lay gciitK* .. can 
feel any pleuMure in wandonnc; over the casc^bookii. i6a8 
Up. Hall KtehUous Mamm. 7x1 'I’hat which law and "case- 
diuinily s|j«:akoi of life. 164a roM fr Jloly 4 * Pro/, St. 11. 
X. 9<i In CasC'diviniiy Protrsiaiitsarc defective. 1874 Saycb 
Cmnpar. Phiiol. vii 4R6 The *<0 called •case-ending in -a. 
1875 WmiNhV /.fA* Artwjf lii. 41 A •case-form of a com- 
iwundcd adjective. 1861 Maink Aw. /,<rr(/ (1R701 13 Kng> 
fish •case-l.iw IS somctiiiieN spoken of ns unwritten. 1871 
Markiiy /'Urn. Law < tSSj' 5U Kiiglish case law does for us 
what the Roman law diH*s fur the rest of Western Kurope. 
1885, l,aw Times I.XXIX. 153/r The unwieldy mass of 
case-law which now cumbers every piactitioner^s shelves. 
t68x Otway Sn/dier's Fort. 11. i, He's a tatter’d worm-eaten 
’cav'.puttci ; some call him ]. iwyer. 1615 Milton Tetruck. 
(1851) 159 Some heroick magistral, whose mind ..dares 
ic'.id him both to know and to do without their frivolous 
•case-putting. 1687 R. L’Ksihanok At/siv. Diss. ai The 
Case-piitting Huinourgues on sidl too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Belter in Ins 'I'hird Supposition. 

Case (k/>s , sh.^ Fuims : 4- oaao ; also 4 oaa, 
caas, kase, 4 6 casa, 5 kace, 5- 6 oasae, 6 (.SV.) 
oals. [a. 0.\>'. casse, in central OF. chaste, chasse, 
mod.F. chAs^e (-It. I.. ea/sa ctise, re- 

ccpt.iclc. f. cdf-?re to take, hold.] 

1. A thing fitted to contain or enclose soinctliing 
else; a receptacle or holder; a box, chest, bag, 
sheath, covering, etc. ; spec, in very early use (as 
in a lelitjuary. 

It 1300 Cursor M. ^1617 And ilk paskes . . wit-vten tuvse. . 
f»is ( ros was men b.Tii wont to se. 1^75 Barhouh Jittue xx. 
04 Anc c<iss of siliiii fyne. Chaucfr Knts. T. 1500 

'he arwes in the caas. 1398’ TuiivisA Barth. Dt P. R. 
xvir. cKxvi. (U95» 686 Of russlies lien made, cuppys and 
casscs and ha-skettes to kepe in lettrcs and other thynges. 
r 1440 Promp. Patv. 269/1 Race, or cas««e for pynnys, cap- 
cella. 1597 .Shaks. a Hen. IF, iii. ii. 351 'Ihe Case of a 
'I'lcblc Hoehiiy was a Mansion for him. a 1639 Wotton 
f J.', A fair c.i.se for books. 1859 'I'l- nnyson /■ /atite 973 Full 
meekly rose the maid, Stript od' the case, and gave the 
naked shield. 187a 1 C. V'aies Castaway 1 . u (Hopjic) 
Lighting a cig.ir and handing his case to his frieiui. 

b. with various subst uitivcs or adjs indicating 
special use or purpose; e. g. hool'-uue, airU-case, 
iigar-case, etc. (for which see their fust element^. 

X38a WvciiP Isa. xxii. 6 And Klaiii toe an arewe caas. 
•55* 3 ^^oods Staffs, 46 Ij corporas casys of sylke 

with ij curporases 1596 .Smak.s. Tam. .Shr, m 11. 45 A 
mure of Ixiotcs that haue l>*.cnc candle-caNes. Mod. A col- 
lector of plants with hU botanical ca.se. 

0. A box or frame 111 which choice or delicate 
plants are grown, e g. fern -case, Wardian case. 

1664 Km iVN Kal. liort. 11729' 205 The least size of 
C.^scs ought to he of sixteen Inches supjx^rtrd from the 
(Jround with Knobs or Feet four Inches. 1704 Wohlipob 
Ptet Rust, ft Uvh. s. V. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases during March. 184a TrNNV.soN /I xi, .Squares 
of tropic siiiiiiiier shut And warm’d in crystal cases. 

2. The outer jirotective cr covering part of any- 
thing, as the case ol a watch, a fire- work, a sansnge ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or receptacle ; 
e. g. a seed-vesspl, the ‘ case ’ of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

1398 Tri-visa Barth. De F. R. v, > 1 , (149O 155 The blood 
aholde be brent but yf the buycrfluyte iherof had place 
wiiliin the caas of the gallc iM$ .Smaks Learw. vi. 147 
Lear. Read. C0IOU. What, with the Ca-se of eyes t x6ii — 
ll’int. J'. V. ii. 14. 1605 Timmi:. Querstt. 111. 178 All the 

kiude-H of poppey, with their cases which lont.ninc the ^eed. 
1660 Boylk F.xp Phys.-Mtih. x.xvii. 2Cf6 Wc look a 
Watch, whose Case we open'd. 1665/712/. Trout. 1 . 8»; 
This Inbcct huivcs two Coats 111 the Theca or Case. 1691 
yCKHCreation J.\ Other c.Uerpillarsprodutcd maggots, that 
immediately m.Tde themselves up in casc-s. 1856 Kanr A ret, 
Lapi. II. VI. 70 This solid case of nine foot icc. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. 4 Solti. Wks. ( Bohn) 111 41 The. rare wrhich covers 
the seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases. 

b. St) in comb., as clock-case, pilloiv-case, watch- 
case : seed-case, pupa case : (’lock, etc. 

1848 C. A. Johns IFh. at Ltcard 298 The unusual hardness 
•f the seed -case. 

o. spec. 

i860 hug-. Meek. 24 Dec. 354A Galls are of two kinds, 
caUed respectively ga/ts and cases. Cialts .ire more or less 
solid or ligneous, aiid contain one insect. Cases are hollow 
and horny, comprising a colony of insects. 

d. Book-binding. ( « Book cask.) The boards 
and back, cloth-covered or otherwise, in which 
books are * cased * or ‘ bound in cloth \ and which 
are often prepared and issued to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, etc. Also a cover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphlets, 
etc., without binding, so that they can be aiTonged 
among books in a library. 

1868 E. Arbrh (Prospectus 0/ Eng. Eeprfnts\ Handsome 
ca.ses, hi best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
six of the * Reprints’. One shilling each. Mod. Cloth 
cases, gilt-lettered, for binding the volume will be issued 
with the December number. 

3. Jfg. The body <as enclosing the soul, etc.). 

*547 84 Bauldwin Mot. Philos, (Palfr.) ii. 6 TTie body . . 
the case & sepulchre of the soule. 1606 SitAKa. Ani. ^ CL 
IV. XV. 69 'I'his case of that huge Spirit now is cold. 1883 
J. GiLMuua Mongols xviii. 914 llie body u merely the case 
or shell in which the soul lives. 

t b. The exterior (of a man). Obs* 


i6ss Fullbr n. /far/, viil i. | 26 On the inside thereof 
walked the proper case of a man well habited, 
f 4. I'he skin or hide of an animal. Obs, 

Kingebmvli. Mods Est, vi. (1580) 31 Every mans 
skinne is the case of a sinner. igysTuRBKRV. Venorto Ixxii. 
198 His [Raynard's] cise will seme to fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowiie. 1633 Costlie IFhore 11. ii. in Bullen O, 
PL IV, Fur Hares and Asses weare the lion’s case. 1704 
WorlipcbDii'/. Rust.et Urb. s.v. IPild-Cat, 'I'ho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warm, 
b. Applied to clothes or garments. Obs. 

*593 Nasiik Christs T, 71b. Our garments (which are 
cases and coiiers for our bexTiesV. 15^ \st Pt, Retu^/r, 
Parnnss. 1. i. 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
Barbarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of hcadpceces 
all-to-be. wrought. 1650 Fui lkr Pisgah 11. xi. § az [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow Countrymen. 1667 1 )RYnKN Ind. F.mperorw, ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, Fits Limbs all cover'd with a bhiiiiiig Case. 

6. The frame in which a door or window is set ; 
cf. Staih-oasu. 

i663(jKRniRS ('2rf2wre/ft664) 44 That doore cases, .be made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well pru|^rtioncd 
window cjLsrs lie. 1719 De Fuk Crusoe (18401 1 . xiv. 948, 1 
made a formal framed door-case, and a dour to it of bo.irds. 
i8a7 Honk Lztery-day Bk, II. 95 Adixed to the outer door- 
c.iHe. 1876 A re hit. (Boss., taJer 0/ a Stair, the wall 

surrounding a staircase. 

G. * 'The outer pait of a house or building* (J.) ; 
the shell or carcass. 

1677 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. 1. iii. 75 That case or Siete- 
ton of the World. Jhitl. 76 The case or Fabiick of the 
House. 1704 WohiilsjK Diet. Rust, rt Vrb. s. v. Oak, 
The roiigh-grain'd body of a stubbed Oak, is fittest lor the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and such Engines. 1704 Auhison 
Italv 147 The Case of the Holy House is nobly design’d 
1876 CwiLi At\ktt. Clobs., Cass., is also a term used to 
denote the curca.ss of a house 

b. Afasonry. 'An outside facing of a building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Kniglit Diet. A/cch. 1874). 

O. In the following boiiic have buggested influ- 
ence n( It. ca.m house. 

a 1678 Marvci I. ll’A's. 11875) KL 497 A net. .I'hat Charles 
himself might chase To Caresbrook’s narrow ta.se. 1690 
B E. Dut. Cant. Crrw, Case, a llousr. Shop, or Ware- 
house. 1730 ^ Bailky, a house where thieves, pick- 

f ioikets, \ilioics, house-breakers, high way -mm, and all the 
oose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink and revel 

7. A box or chest with its proper contents ; often 
of delinite character (eg. a case of surgical instni- 
menls, a dressing-case) ; or of detenninale quantity, 
as a case of glass. -I* Case of ihawcrs \ chest of 
drawers {obs ). 

1540 Act 32 lien. VI 1 1, xiv, For euery case of veliict 
coiHcinyng .xtiii. puces of vcluit v s. tbSSLoud. (,02. No. 
2118/4 Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Ca.scs of Drawcis. 
J704 WoRLiix.E Dtet. Rust, et Orb.. Case ; this of 
Normandy-Glass is 120 Fool. ^ 1745 P. Thomas 7 rnl. 
Anson's I'oy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 556 Cases of arms fioni 
Holland 1883 Pizheries hxhtb. Catai. 217 Nail set cases, 
dres.sing cases, .work casesq w-ritiiig ca.scs. 

b. lleucc (or from 8), A bCt. 

1599 Shaks. lieu. V, iii. ii. 5 The knocks .arc too hot : and 
fur iiiiiie ownc part, 1 haue not a Case of Liucs. 18x4 
ScoiT RedgauutictOi.}iC\\, Cicely .. displayed a case of Icelh 
wluch might have rivalled ivory. 

8. A case of pistols {dagi) : a couple, brace. So 
f a case of rapiers. Also transf A brace, a pair. 

*579 I-anc With 11860* II. 126 One case of pystulles . . a 
case [of] d.'igges. ^1590 Marlowe Faust vi, I have run 
up .'lid down the world with this case of lapicrs. 1598 B. 
JoNSoN /.V. Man in Hum. Pref. 83 An inseparable c.cse of 
coxcombs, city-borne ; The Gemini or I’wins of foppery. 
1667 K are Okhery .S/arr Lett. (1743) II. n8 A biiudred I 
case of pistols. 183a (i Downes Lett, Cont Countries I. 
304 [HeJ discharged in the act a case of pistols. 

f b. y (Jne of a pair, the fellow to another. 
i(b3 Flltchfr Maid 0/ Mill 11. li. The other is the case 
of tins. 

0. Printing. The receptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, dividetl into com- 
partments for the various letters, figures, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor lias two such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., the lower the small letters, ordinary 
spares, etc. 

1588 Marprel. F.b. (Arb.) 29 His I..etters melted, with 
cases and other tixilcs defaced. 1637 Decree Star Ckamb, 

II July 4 23 That no Ma.sier-prinler shall imploy either to 
workc at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen]. 18x4 
J. Johnson Typogr. II. i. 9 The compositor is materially 
retarded by moving from one case to another. xVBoPrintiug 
Trades 7 ml. No. 32. 95 Many eminent joumalj.st9 began 
life at a compositor's case. 

10. Mil. Short for case-shot. 

1667 Loud. Gas. No. 160/4 Being all laden below with 
double and barrs, and above with Case and Baggs. x8xo 
Wellington Let, in (^urw. Disp. VI. 151 Let there be 20 
njiinds of Case for each gun. i^nAtheuirum i Nov. 556/3 
'I'he fire of case from the Russian batteries. 

11. Mining, (see quot.) 

i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Case, a small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. 

12. Comb. , as case-maker, -plant, -spring, -tree, 
-wing\ ooae-bay, in Building quot.); case- 
man {Printing), one who works at the case, a 
compositor ; case paper, 7 a corruption of Cahsb- 
paper; t case-pepper, a species of Capsicum 
(prob. C, baccatum) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


in which printers' cases are kept ; oase-TOom, the 
compositors* room ; case-work, ' a book glued on 
the back and stock into a " case " previously pre- 
pared * (Knight). Also Cask-bottli, -worm, etc. 

1878 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., *Case Bays, the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring . . The extent of 
the case-bays should nut exceed ten feet, c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wflickcr 688 Hie eassnrius, a •casmaker. 1664 Pepvb 
Diary (1879) 1 1 1 . 36 Thence to my case-maker for my stone 
case. 1858 SiMMONDB Diet, Trade, Case.maker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 161S 
Markham Eug. liousew. 11. i. (1666*96 Seven corns of •ca.se 
pepper. 1675 Evelvn Terra (1720' 45 Exoticks and choicer 
*C:a,se Plants. 1884 F. Bkittkn IVatik. 4* Clockm. 47 (He) 
fixes the •caae springs in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case. 1664 Evelyn (1776) 1 19 'J'o 

shelter Orange and other tender ‘Case-trees from the parch- 
ing Sun. 1770 4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (i8c»3) III. 100 
'rhe elytra, or *c*i8e wings arc of a reddish brown colour. 

Case, sb.^ Also oose-char. A fish ol the 
family .Sa/monidic, 

1751 .S. Whatley P'ugt. Gazetteer OVinander Meer There 
is u fish very much like it [the char] (but of another species, 
supposed to be the case called torgoch, or red-belly. 1769 
Pennant ZooL 111 . 960 'i'he jaws in the Case Cnarr are 
perfectly even. 

Case. sb.^ (See quot.) 

1854 Chamb. 7 mL I. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the sperm-wh.ile is composed of soft narts, called jiink and 
c.isc. The jiiiik is oily fat ; and the case is a delicate 
fiuid, yielding spermaceti in Urge proportion, p 
t Case, Obs. [f. ('a8 B sb.^ la.j tC. Irans, 
To put or bnng forward as a supposition, b. 
inlr. 7b put cases (see Case 12). 

1647 Ward .Simp. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would ra.se it, 
.and case it, part it, and p.!!! it ; now it, and then it, punc- 
tually. 1687 R. L’Ksirangk Attsrv. Dtss. 21 For this way 
ot Casing a Alattcr, has the Force of Asserting it. a X704 
— (J.ri hey fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and Ia>ing distinctions bcfuie him. 

Case (k^is), v.'b [f. Cask jA^] 

1. trails. To enclose in a ense; to put up in a 
case or box ; to incase, surround with. 

*575 'I'uKHKHV. talionrie 161 When he bath armed or 
cased the hcarons tronkc with a cane or reed. z6o8 Shaks. 
Perhlts V. 1. iia Her c^cs as ii wcIMikc, and cast as riclily. 
1664 Powi R Exp. Philos. 1. 30 Long wings, like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and rased within the former, 
1748 Anson’s I oy. 1 viii. iii A gicat quantity of snow and 
sh-et, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails. i8a5 
Hokp. hvery-day Bk. 1 . 1524 1 he felloes are cased in brasH. 
1856 K ANK Ant. b.xpl. 1 . xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales— all now cased in ice. 1876 Smiles Si, Natur. 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, 1 procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased thenu 
b. with Up. over. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. It, 1. iii. 163 Like a running Instrument 
cas’d vp. 1711 Guardian No. ys. 1741 3 Wlslry 7 *‘til, 
D740) 95 The sleet . froze .ss it fell, .and cased us over pre- 
.seniiy. 1815 .Sir W. Grani in G. Rose Dianes <18601 II. 
52a He insisted on having them cased np, and sent back. 

C. To cover or clollic with the hide of an animal, 
etc. (Chiefly said with rcfcruice to armour.) 

1583 Stanyiiurst AEneis 11. ) Arb.' 66 Wiih bon his yellow 
dnrek skyn my carcase I cased. 1596 Shaks. i Hen IF, 11. 
ii, 55 Case ye, c.asc yc ; on with your vi/ards. 16x3 Hfy- 
woon Silver Age iii. i. Wks. 1874 III. lay Yet 1 ere night 
will case me in his skin. 1795 Pote L)dy\s xxiv. 535 They 
case their limbs in brass ; to arms they run 1854 Pai more 
Angelin Ho. 1. iii. 5. 1863 W. Phillh'S Speeches lii. 40 Men 
cased in iron from head to fooL 

d.A- 

z6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iii iii. 187 If thou would’st not en- 
tombe thy xeife aliue, And case thy reputation iri thy 'Pent. 
X87X Black IE Four Phasts 1 127 A people . . cased in the 
hard panoply of unreasoned tradition. 

2. rechnical uses. 

a. Building. To cover the outside of a building 
with a facing of diflTcient material. 

1701 W. J. Bruyns Foy Levant Ixiii. 235 It is a Building 
Cased wiifi great Free-Stone. 1734 BuildeFs Diet., Casing 
of Tim her- Wot k, is the Plaistenng a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
with the (Jorncrof a Trowel, .to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone, Arbuihnot ( J.), 'I'hcn they began to 

case their houses witli marble. 1876 Gwilt An Ait. Gloss. 
S.V.., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality. 

b. Book-binding. To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ‘ case * or cover. 

C. To line (a shaft, tube, etc.). 

1879 CasselTs Trchn. Educ. IV. 337/x The shaft is sunk 
a.s in ordinary mines, cased with timl^r. 

d. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 Pfli-att Curios Glass-making 74 The modern prac- 
tice of caring flint glas.s with one or more thin coatings of 
intensely coloured glass. Ibid. 114 'I'he principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass. 

e. dial. {Sec quot.) 

1813 A. Young Agtic. Essex 1 . 961 Hie whole was clover; 
part of it was what is called cased, irv'June, that is, made a 
Dastard fallow ; tempered as they call it in Norfolk; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean plough it shal- 
low; then it was roved acro.ss; then Btitched up, and 
ploughed once more. 

8 . To furnish or fit with cases fcf. shelved), 

*«4 Athenaeum 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 
(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good siratigraphical scries. 

t4. To strip of the case or skin ; to skin. Obs. 

160s Shakb. All's Welliw. vi. 11 1 Wccle make you some 
sport with the Foxe cr* we case him. 1634 Sib T. Hbrbebt 
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TVwv* Thft Bat% Home cam like Rabbets. 1796 Mae. 
Glassb Cookery vL ie6 Take a full frown hare and let it 
hang four or live days before you case it. 1S03 Kau CycL 
a.v. Casing t They say, flay a deer, case a hare. 

t Oft'SeaMef a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 oaloeable, 7 
OMible. [f.'CASE Cf. chanceable^ 

Able orliableto happen, possible; natural in thecase. 

Linuksav (Pitscutiie) Ckron. Scot. (1738) 115 No 
man can say, it is bot caiceable to ane man to fall in ane 
olTence. a 166a K. Baillib LetL ( 1775) 1 . 185 (Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very cascable, more din was made ^ our people 
than I could have wished. 1671 Ttho Non-Con/. 97 Ks is 
rasible. 

Cueata Chem. [f. L. cheese 

•1- -ATE 4 .] A salt of caseic acid. 

1840 Henry KUm. Chem. 1 1 . 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitter taste mixed with that of checsie. 

Caseation ). [f. I .. casedt-us^ t rented 

u^ith cheese: see - ation.] a. Tiic coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese, b. Pathol. ‘ A form 
of fatty degener.ttii'n of morbid products . . in 
which the structure . . is convertecl into a soft 
yellowish cheesy material * {^Syd. Soc. /.ex.). 

1866 A. Fiini' Princ. Med. (iRKu) i6'j Caseation of the 
productsof lobar piieumonitU. 1876 Bhisiowe The. ft Pract. 
Med. (ed. a) 64 A tendency to . . that forui of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. 

Case-bottle tki? t’l). ff. Cahk j 7 a-] 

a. A bottle, often sipiarc, made to fit into a case 
with others, b. A boitle protected by a case. 

1710 1 )e Kuk I184UI J. VI. ic)8, 1 (lilt'd a large s(]uare 

case-hotile with water. 1815 Scott Cuy M. xxiv, A case- 
bottlc of brandy. 1851 Thacki ray pMg. Hum. v. (1858J ^44 
Under tluir ariiii, bword, h.'inger, and casu-botllc. 

Cased ^k^-ist, poet. kJ sed), ///. a. ff- Case 
V. + -Ki).] Knclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc. (ace the verb). 

*595 Sn\Ks. John 111. i. js'j 'I'hnu maUt hold .A c.'isifd 
Lion by the inoitall p.iw. 1634 IIkeklion Tii\v.{\ 844 II 
Adorned over inantIc-tree with birds cased. 1694 -dcr. Am 
Late Voy i. 1711 1 3H i'lie Arniadillu is rased over the Body 
with a shell i8i^ Pi-.i.LAir Cutios. Cwtaw-making irs 
Cased coloured gl.iss fir windows. 1876 (Iwiit Anhtt, 
Gloss., Cased Sash /'Va/z/rJ, tiiosc w hich h.avc their iiuerior 
vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-harden (ki^i .s,iia jd'n), v. [f. Case^^.^ 

(in locative coiistr.) + li vudkn v ] traus. 

1 . To harden on tlie surface ; spec, to convert 
iron superficially into steel by paitial cementation. 

1677 AIoxon Mech, E.xerc 1170^1 56 Kasjjs have formerly 
been nidde of Iron and Case-liariliied, because it makes the 
outside of llitMii hard. 1864 t^atty /'cl. 11 Aug., 'I'ill the 
ship-men (ind some way of ( ase-h.irdciiuig their platen. i88x 
CiKHKNi-.R (Jnn. 253 Some woik iN I'asr-liaideiied ny plunging 
when at a ird heat into u solution ol pinssiale of potass. 

2 . //^. To harden in conalitiuion or spin!, bo as 
to render inbciibiblc to external impressions. 

1713 Si Ehi.K Guardian No. 05 fi 15 Adieu, old fellow e'en 
gel lliyscif casc-hauh n'd. 1771 Smoi i ici i Jluiu^h. (/.III. 

76 Oct , In Older to case. hai dell the consiilution. 1871 K, 

H. HuiioN AiA.(ia77) I. loo He tan so easily caseduirden 
his spirit against the .supernatural pain. 

Ca'Sa-ha rdened, ///• nardened on the 
surface, a. lit. 

\ 6 o\ Loud (raz No. v(>24/t A small screwed Ca'^e-hardenrd 
Lock. 1831 J Hoi I ano t^lnnuj. Metals 1 . 288 I'he nieihod 
Will succeed well W'ith c isc-h.\rdciicd goods. 

b. transf. and //r. 

1769 F.vmonik Put. Marine (1789^ Anna, A r.ase- 
hardened or we.illier-bcalcn lar. 1836 Mskryst Mtdsh. 
Easy V, F.ventually, 1 car d nothing tor a (logging. I had 
become rase-haid»'ned. 1863 Mrs C, Cl AHKU ( liar. 

xiii. 328 'I'hc callous imd case-haidcncd of the old world. 

Ca‘se-ha rdeningf, vhl sb. The process ex- 
pressed by the verb Ca.se-harpen. a. lit. 

xS-jy Moxon Afrch. E vcrc. 5$ The manner of c.ise-h.nrdeii- 
ing is this. Take cow-horn or hoof, etc x8x6 J. SuSiiii 
Panorama Sc. ff A/l I. 8 The dejifh of the steel induced by 
case-h.irdernng. 1866 Livings roVE Jn/l. iv. I1873I 1 89 
They are iinaLiiuaiiitcd with the process of case-hardening, 
b. transf and fii^. 

*755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 6ci Alisointely necessary for the 
furlhrr case-hardening our hero. 1813 .Scott Let.\n Link- 
hart (1839) IV. ia8 A few years of oppression w’ould bring 
us back to tlie ^amc c.Tsc-h.irdening in body and sentiment. 

Casoic . ktf s/"ik , 17 Chem. [f. I., rt/jt’-i/r cheese 
-I- -1C. J In Caseic andy a synonym of J^atlic acid ; 
also {phs . ) Caproic ai id. 

1840 Hfnry Ebm. Ch 'tu. IL 448 Caseic acid is of the I 
colour and coiisislcnce of syiup . .and lias an acid bit If r 
taste mixed wiih that of cheese, c 1865 j. Wvluk in Lire. 
Sc. I. 333y'i t'.ascic, siidoric, and capiic acids. 

Caseiform (k/^-s/ ifpjm), a. [f. I., case US 
cheese ; see -foi.m.] Having t!ie form of cheese. 

*847 9 1 oni) O'^^* Anal. IV. ir> 7 /a ['rubciTuloun matter] j 
of two iiiateriuls, the one Roft, friable, and c.'isuirorm. 

Casein (kt'‘'s/.in,. Chem. i^lncoricclly -Ine.) 
ff. f- cheese + -IN ] A substance belonging 

to the class of Broteids or Albuminoids, forming 
one of the chief constituents of milk ; chemically 
identical with the I.egiimin (.also called vegetable 
casein\ of the seeds of leguminous plants. Casein 
is coagulated by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

1841 Loud. Eain.ff DhIk Jrnl. Dec. No. 1-16 Vegetable 
Caseine. 1845 6 O. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. 53 
However much the nutriment of the mother may vary, no 
great inniience is thereby exerted on the rcl-ative qiianiiliea 
of Lasoin and »ugar. (863 Wynter Subt. Emins k List. 


Ping. 157 (Casein, or cheeta, exists more abandantly in 
peas and beans than it does in milk itself. sjMg Roscoa 
EUm. Chem. 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in milk and cheese. 

b. Jocularly for ‘ the cheese*, * the correct thing *. 
sM kiNGSLBY Lot. May (D.) Horn minnow looks like a 1 
gudgeon, whidt is the pure caseine. 

Case-knife i^k^-siooif ). [f. C are sb.^ + Knife.J 
a. A knife carried in a case or sheath ; a htiutera 
knife, b. * A large kitchen or table knife* (Craig). 

X704 Audison /ta/y Wks. 1731 II. 34 The King always 
acts with a CTeat ca.se-knife stuck in his girdle, tyxa Ar- 
DUTHNOT Jmm BhIUxt^V *<^ He pulled out a case-knife. . 
and threatened to cut his own throat. Hui.land 

Manuf. Metals 11 . 5 The description of knife . . used for 
cutting food, or a case-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. X84X Lank Arab. Ets. 1 . 
ia6 A dagger or case-knife is . . now more commonly worn. 

Ca'selesB, a. Without a ca.se. 

1884 A. A Putnam zo Vrs. Pot. Judge xiL 70 A caseless day. 
What better condition of a court than to be without business? 
0a4ie]nat6(k/‘‘S|iii/t). Porms. 6 7 oasamat(t, 
oaaamate, (6 oa-asamate, 7 oasemat, oasimate), 

6 oaaomate. [ I he actual form is a. ¥. casemate 
(in 16th c. also chasmate, casmate, ‘matte) \ the 
earlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata. It. casamatta. 
Of these the first element is app 8p. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain^ Diez mentions 
It. matta in dial, sense ' pseudo- *, aUo Sicilian 
mafta dark. Wcdgwot>d, comparing the Eng. 
ciiuivalent * slaughter-house *. suggests Sp. matar 
* to kill, slaughter ', but it isdifTicuIt on this thcoiy 
to account for the form of the wi>rd.] 

1 . Portif A vaulted chamber built in the thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a foitiess, with embrasures 
for the defence of the place ; *a bomb-proof vault, 
generally umler the ramparts of a foi tress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
I^Stocqnelcr 1S53). tb. An embrasure {obs.). 

The uriginul sense is thus given by Bakhkt 7 heor. // 'arres 
(1398) Gloss. : * Casamatta^ a .Snanish word, doth ttignific a 
sluughtrr-houxr, and ii a place built low vncler the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriutng vnto the height of the ditch, bcruing 
to scowrc the ditch, nnno>ing the enemy when he entreth 
into th<.’ ditch to skalc the wall.' The Sp. and It. is ex- 
plained ill the s.'une word-, hy Pfrcivali- iintl Fiohio; the 
iuttci acld<i as an Kiiglish equivalent ctiuonrUt 1. c. Cannun- 
LKY, loop-hole, eiiibiasuie. 

1575 Gasi oioNii III I’lirbeiv. /V//mV'Pref Aiv, Plotformrs, 
Loopcs .'uid C'as.iiiiats, deuised hy warlike men. 1589 1 \k 
hortif. afi Caseinate, any cdilice tli.it may be made in tlie 
ditch to defend the ditch by. 1591 Gaukaku Art ICarre 
lOo As rurtaine.s or bulwaikes with their casamaies do 
(l.mckc a foitrtsse. x6oo Dtmmok /rr/t/W (1843) j 8 Tlieir 
coi rcsj)onclcncy hiod*rvd by the cass«Ytiuacs in the ditch. 
i6ao Dkkkkk Dreante 18601 12 Forts, gabions, pali/'.ido<‘S, 
c.iziniatcs. 1647-8 Con l-Ul.LL AtT'/Ai's ///*(. 7 '/'. (1678 527 
Raising new Foris, .and making new' C asaniats. 1656 Bi ocm 
Citossogr., Casemate. 1790 BkatsoN AVrt'. 4- Mit. Mem. 
App. 138 I he fort has good casemates. 1850 F. GRiFtinis 
Artit. .Man, 118621 248 C.isi mates, or vaulted hattencs, arc 
made bomb-proof. 1877 W 'i uumson Cruise Challenger l 
19 Galleries m the solid rock, foiming a kind of ca-scniale. 
to. /?('■. ? Hatteiu-s. 

1635 llkvwoon // 7 rro>f/i \ 11. 441 Of Thunder, Tempest, 
Meteors, r.igntning, .Snow, Chascmales, 'Irajections, of 
Haile, Kaine. 

2 . Arch. * A hollow moulding, biich as the ca~ 
vetto* (GwilO ; - v.sKMhNT i, 

161X CoicjK., iVasselle . . .1 hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. 

Hence Ca'semated a., provided with casemates ; 
tranf. strongly foi tilled. 

* 75 * Smoi i ftt Per. /*ic. xvii, Cascniatcd as he was, the 
insirinncnt cut sheer even to the bone |of his skull J 185X 
Ord 4 Eegnl A*, hng. iv'. 18 r.iseinatc-d Bai racks, and Hos- 
pilals. X870 Daily Nexus 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 2ot> feet high, casomnied, and nearly irnprcgii.ible. 

Casement (ki'‘'smciit. k<r‘'z-). Also 5 oas- 
meut, 6 oasemund, oazement, 7 keameut. fapp. 
ad. nicd.L. casamcnltim. in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame ; cf. OF. cnchacement ‘cadie’; or 
? of Eng foi (nation, from C.\hk sb.'l- or Sense 
I is perh. a distinct word.] 

1 . Arch. A hollow moulding, a cavelto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter- found ; ^ Ca.skmate 2. 

X430 Lvne. Chron. Troy 11 xi, The r>’chc* coyning, the lii'.ly 
tablcmcntes,Umettcs running in 1 aseincnics. a X490 Botonkk 
111 Gwilt Archit. 928 [Names of inouldinKs on okctch], A 
cors wylhoute ; a casement, a InTW-ti-llc . a casement wylh 
l.evys . . a casment wyth Irayler of Levys. z66o Huhimk 
Art hit. A a, .S'rotia, a hollow caseiTn*nt. t 6 jj Moxon Mcih. 
Exeic. ti7oj> 268 A Cavetlo, or C.iscmcnt. 1875 Gw 11 r 
Archit. d 2531 The cavetto . . By workmen it is (icquciitly 
called a casement. 

2 . A frame or s.ash forming a window or pact of 
a window, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the fraii e in which it is fixed. (The 
usual sense.) From the early pronunciation popu- 
lar etymology made a form ga.?e- gasement. 

x<s6 I. Heywooo Sfiider ff tl. xcvii. 5 Kch copwrb. .she 
fulTdcfaces : No wem neene in caseiiiunds, nor caseinund 
CRses. 157s TuHBf.RV. f etieric xxxv. 91 Where easements 
ncede not opened be. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in i. 57 Why 
then may you leaue a ca.sement of the great ch.nuber window 
open. 1595 Barnkiki.I) ( assandra iii. Through her light 
cazements cleare, He (Phichusl stole a klsse. x6ao Vknner 
y%a Recta Intnxl. 3. x6te J. Pope Alex. Ir'H | 


I (x 667> 131 The ketuient being taken ewey, or a pennel of 
glasR broken. 1704 Worlidgb Did. Rust, et l/rb. s.v. 
Creem-Momus, Some uae Gleis-doon. CeRemenu. or Cheaee. 
STaa Ds Fob Piaeue < X884' 138, 1 seldom opened the Case- 
iiiento. i8ae W. Irving Braceb. Haiti. $ When I throw 
open my Jingling casement. 1870 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archit. I. asQ Ir a window were beyond the width of a 
single casement, a small pillar was often interposed, 
t b. App. used by Gerbier for window frame. 
s^ Gbrbibb Prtne. 18 Windows to be fitted in woodden 
Casements. 1663 — Counsel 95 Shutters . . fram^ . . to the 
witdth and height of the stone casement of the window, 
o. fig. (cf. window.) 

164a K Canfentkr E.vperiences vi. vil. 18a Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vanitie. 
169X Ray Creation 11. (R.) By these casements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. Edwards Ex» 

tstenceff Provid. God it. 29 1 'he clear and pellucid casements 
of the body to let light in. 

d. fa- ? -Case i. Obs. 

x668 Lane. Wills (1884) 165. X give to my Grand-child .. 
one great Cupboard and a liitle one wee call a cascnieot. 
b. Casing, covering. 

X689 Swift Ode to Temple^ Some ('tis said) for their de- 
fence Have worn a casement o'er their skin. s86r Lyttom 
Sir. Story 13 q he mailed knigFit..in his casement of iron. 

4 . Fortif. ? Corruption of Cabkmate. 

XTya SiMhs Mil. Guide^ Casement is a bomb-proof work 
made under the raiiquirt. 

6 . at t rib. 

1^ Mrs. Piozzi Joum. Fratue IL 120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. 1895 Wohdsvv. Waggoner 1. 
76 I'hose casement panes. 

Hence Oa'semeoted u., furnished with casements. 
* 84 * Hoh. Smith Moneyed Man 1 . iii. 31 Its panelled 
rooms, and ca.scmeiued windows. xSQs T. Mozifv Remin. 
Toxints, Fill. 4 Schools 343 A large irregular room . . with 
little casemented windows. 

CaffaOlUl (kei’b/os), a. [f. L. caseous chccbc -t 
-0U8.] 

1 . Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 
x66x Lovei.i /list. Anim. 4 Min. 3 The A««ses [milk] hav- 
ing more serum and lesse of the caseous, or cheesy matter. 
X78t Kerr in Phtl. Trans. LXXI. 380 [It] forms a coHgu- 
lum with the caseous part of the milk. ifiSx Daily Pel. 
23 Feb., Not Pulme^an, but some inexpensive and whole- 
some caseous produit. 

b. humoioHsly. Abounding in cheese ; fond of 
cheese. 

1807 8 SvD Smith Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 II. i68/x 
A universal sute of disadection among that ca.scous and 
unithful people [the Welsh]. 18319 round Clock 

(1661) 271 P.'uma, in which caseous Italian city, etc 

2 /'at hoi. Resembling cheese in a}>]>enrance. 

X753 CiiAMRERs CyA. Supp. s V., Cataracts are by some 
divided into milky, and caseous, dilTering only in the degree 
of hardness or consistence. X804 Abfrnetiiy Surg. Obserr. 
1 . 43 Cysts, containing a kind of co-seous substance. 1878 
'J*. Bryant Print, Isurg. I. 5 'I'he forinaiiun of caseous 
deposits . . in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 
tCaser. Obs. 

1385 Wills 4 lnx\ N. C. (i860) 112, J caser, j chair and a 
laimce, i^d. 

Ca86rxi, -e (k5z9'4n\ Mil. Also oaaarn. 
[.a. P. caserne, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) caserna, f. rasa 
houi;e: Li[lr^ compaies r/rz'u cat'e/na.] One of a 
seiicb of small (temporary) buildings between the 
nimpaits and houses of a fortified town for the 
nccommodalioii of troops ; also a barraci'. 

i’liii.Lirs Caserns. S703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3913/2 
q hv y set (ire to ihcir Cnserns. 17x6 Prot. Men ury 3 Aug. 3 
q'o build Cazcincs or Hamveks 111 Hide Park. 185^ Bkvk- 
kiik.k Hut India 1 . iii xi. 638 All the tents and temporary 
r.'1^e^lls ^cre blown to pitces. 1863 Kinouakk ( rimra V1877) 
IV. xiii. 314 q'lie fionting walls of the cazern .. were in 
some pl.'ices destroyed. X867 Smyth Sailing's H'ord-M., 
( asemes . . coi redly mnall lodgments erected IktIwcch the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town, to ease the inhalit- 
ants by quartenng soldiers there. 

Case-shot (kc'<s,Jpt). Mil. [f. CASKr/^-4- 

Shot.] A collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fiic from a cannon; canister shot. Its 
c(>IlllJO^»ltIon and fashion have changed from time 
to time. Also, a shrapncl-shcll, or spherical iron 
case Cl ntaining a number of bullets. 

x6a5 8 Camden’s Hut Eliz. an. 1601 iR.) A continnall 
sturiu. of chain-shot and case-shot. 16x7 Gaft. Smith Sea- 
man's Gia/n. xiv. 66 A Case is m.idc of two pecces of hollow 
wood ioj ncH together like two halfe Caitrages fit to put into 
the bore of a Pceie, and a cave shot is any kinde of xmall 
Bnllctb, Nailcs, old iron, or the like to put into the case to 
shoot out of the Ordn.TMces 1769 Falconfr Dut Marine 
1 1789) M in h. Case shot . is formed by [Hitting a great quaii- 
tiiy of muskct-bullcts into a cylindrical tin-box called a 
canister. 1877 Ci fry Min. Tail. xi. 134 Caae-shot ia ser- 
viceable against troops under the &amc conditions. 

Caseway, var. of Cauhkway. 

Ca’Se-weed. AI^O 6 caaae-weede, 7 ossa- 
weed. ^f. Cask sb.- + Weki> ] An old name for 
Shepherd h Puoc {Capsclla Burm pnstoris\ 

X576 Lytf. Dodoins i. Iv. 8i In English .Shephcids purse, 
Senppe, or Pout he : and of some Casscwecdc. X597 Gb- 
KAKi> Herbal .xxni. |[ 2 215 Calk'd, in the Noith part of 
England C.xscwccde. 1879 Prior /V diMZ-w., ( or 
casse-xwed, in alliisiun to its little pursc-likc c.ipsiiles. 

Ca*8e-worm. [f. Case sb:^ + Worm sb.] A 
caddis-worm ; see ('adiiis Hence, case~wot‘m 
fiy caddis-fiy, phryganea. 

1606 .S. Gardinfr Angling The case-worme, the dewe- 
wornie, the geiiulc. i68i Chetiiam Angler’s Cade-m.rif. 
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Ill (1689)40 Cud-bait, Cadis- worm. Cad-bait or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Bait. iSa6 KiRav & Sr. KntofnoL 
(i8a8) n.xxiiL 300 Those case worm- flies that are remark- 
able fur their lung anicniue. 1836^19 Tood Cyil. 11 . 865/1. 

Cash (kaej), [ad. F. casse *a box, case, 
ciicst. to came or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash or counter * (Cot|p'.), or its source It. €as 5 a 
*a chest, . . also, a merchants cashe or counter* 
(Blorio 1598):— L. capsa coder, Ca.sk. Mod.F. 
has caisse^ Sp. eaxa^ Tj'. iaixa\ the phonetic his- 
tory of the Kn^;. word is not clear ; the earliest 
known instances have cash ; the sense * money * 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs J 

tl. A chest or box for money; a cash-box, till. 
1498 Florid, and 1611 ('01 or. I see above] a Marchimts 
osli, or counter, a 1617 Winw<x)IJ Mttntorials 111 . '.181 1 '.) 
SQ,(X>o/. arc known tu be 111 her c.Lsli. 1673 Ti.mi'LK United 
Print, ii. (R.) 'I'his bank properly a general cash, where 
every man lodges bis immy. <11^3 Uhqoiiaki Rahelais 
III. xli. 34J They had emptied llieir own Cashes and Colfrrs 
of .Com. a 1734 Nohih Lives 111 . 387 lie always c.irricd 
a cash on purpose fur thrin itlie beggars]. 

t b. A sum ol money. (>h. 

1677 Vakrcnpon Rnf. huprov. ao As the Land and Per- 
Sunal Security is at this day, no living man . can take a 
gical Cash into his h.'indii, and pay six in the Imndred for 
It. 1707 C. N. I'oem on Union 19 A Mowing C'a^h, an 
Uiiiversid Triide 1715 HwRNhi Oivn Tinte (1766 1 . ^a7 
'J'heie \v,is a considerable cash in his li.nKls, partly for the 
pay of his men. 175a Humk Lss. .V Treat. (1777) 1 372 No 
mercli.'ini tbiiiks it iicceiisary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash 

2 . Money ; in the form of coin, ready money, 
a. Formerly in literary and genet al use ; but now 
only cumniercial (sce b), or consciously used as a 
hoit of commercial slang. 

*598 tiKSwv. Stiff nm ITaltten Tf>6 He put his hand in his 
poi ket but. not to pluck out aine ca-tli. 1661 NtEOiiAM 
///J^ Eh^. Rtl'cUion 48 For .i twelve months cadi. 1667 
Milton/* iv. 188 16B6 lluHNi.r Eniv 11 ^17501 05 There 

was great stoic of Cash and ni.iny Jewels in the House. 
17J4 Swii- r iJra/>iei's Lett Wkv 175-, V. 11. 55 Very near a.s 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in ihiise days. 
1727 A Hamilton AV.’n io, A. /nd. 11 . xlv, 149 Uccs-wax 
is the cninnl C'.isli in th.u Coniitry. 178a Miss Hukni v 
( eii/ifi II. lii. 11783' 1^7 Wilt re’s the cash? who's to pay the 
piper/ lydS pKiLiii i.v / ec/. ///jZ Ml xv IV4 1 he <|i'.Tntiiy 
of circul.iLing tasli 111 dilTereiit imiions. 1810 ^ii< A. Hos- 
WbLL Ltiihbur,ih 155 Those who h.n c cash, come here to 
upend. 1658 Hki i ni \iCitnnen .141 Let but some indivulual, 
wiili ilie head .lud liie I'.isli, try die expenim-iit. 

b As a tciMi ol bulking ainl commerce, used 
to higiiily, in its sljK'U.st .sense, sjiccie; al .0, less 
strictly, bank-notes whic'i can at oiuc be con- 
verted into specie, and aie Ihcu lore taken as ‘onsh’, 
in opposition to bills or other securities. A'.S ) in 
the pliMSc's hard i ash, ready cadi, cash in hand. 

>599 ^iiiAKS. //<■«. r, II. i. 120 Nym. 1 shall liaue my 
Noble? Tist. In rash, most iuNily p.iyd, 1641 Jnth. Ho. 
i oinmons 11 . 215 Three huiidu d Pounds ready Cash, 1696 
J.UTTHKLL Erie; Ril. (18 , 7< IV. itx> Only bills or notes, and 
not rash. 1753 SkoH Mng. Oct. 512/1 He had then hut 
little cash in hand. 178a T. Pukikino in .Spaik.s Corr. 
Joiner. Rev. ti8:,3) iH- 5*^ 'These notes are not icrcived 
there as r.ish, but xuily as pledges. 1817 /\ir/. Hehates 15J8 
On and after the isl October next, the Bank will he ready 
to pay cash for ilieir notes of cvciy description, dated prior 
to the 1st J.iii. 1817. 1837 W. iKViNr, i apt. Eonncville 

(1849' He required harcT ♦ash in return for some rorii. 
185a M CuiiotM Comm. Diet., Cash, in rommerce, mc.ins 
the rt-.idy money, bills, drafts, bonds, .iiid all immediately 
negotiable, paiier in an indivuluaTs possession 1885 /I/mmi h. 
J£xam -i\ July 5/j I’o pay down the price in ready rash 
Jh;. 1715 BuKNifT ihvn 'lime 1760) I. i'Of) He had the 
most le.irMing in ready cash of any nc ever knew. 

+ 0. Minted coin, current coin. Ob\. 

1614 'P. Ausms Drvii’s Eanq. 205 To buy leaden Irish, 
with golden c.ish. 1691 I.ockk Money Wks 1727 11 . 92 
The current C.ish Ix-ing coiiipnlcd to want half ils 
St.indaid Weight. - Lo.crf /«/<■» e»/ nj Clipping had left 
none but light running r.'ish. 1708 Mon tux Ritbe/ais v. 
*v. (1737’ 60 A lew rropi I’lcccs of Wliiic C'.i-jh. 

d. It IS also thf regular term for •money* in 
Hook -keeping. See cash anount 111 

x6sx in Index Royalists vlndex Soc ) i 3 'I he said treasurers 
or their dcik of the cash. 187s PosiK Cams III. § 1 ,1 'The 
entry of a person as debtor to c.isli dors not constitute an 
obligation, but is evidence of an oblig.ition. 

e. Phrases. On! of cash, in cash. 

1593 Pf-LLR Ldrv. / (1830) 57 Now the Fiiai is out of ra.sh 
five nobles. Cod knows how nr shall come into c.ish ag.un. 
1609 Rt'WLANLis Do( tor Men te-in. 23 If oiuc 1 df>c begin 
perenue 'I'li it o'lt of cash they bee. 175a W. Sii-waht in 
IScots JIat; (i7S3)St*pt. 445, 2 He was not in cash, and lould 
not Rcnd tie five pounds. 1771 .Smoi.lhi Humph. Cl. 
(18151 *57 With his credit when he is out of cash i8a8 
Tiiacklkay SnoI’S xxxvi He bets .freely when he is in cash. 

3 . alt! lb. and Comb., ssa cash-box, -chest, -remit- 
tatu e\ cash-account (see cpiot.) ; cash-book, in 
Book keepins^, a hook in v hich is enleicd a record 
of cash ]>aid and received ; oash-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who c.irries the money received by 
the salesman from n customer to the cashier, and 
brings back the change ; ca.sh-oredit (see quot.) ; 
t cash-house, n counting-house; cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a treasurer, a cashier ; 
oaah-payment, payment in ready money, spec. 
the payment of cash for govcrninent ])aper money 


or bank-notes ; oaah-prioe, the price at which 
on article is sold ior ready money ; oash-sale. a 
sale for ready money; t cash-weight (see quot). 

i8SB M'Cullocn Comm. Diet.. *CasA account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disburnementR of the 
concern are drawn on the other. Cash account, in banking, 
is the name given to the accxiunt of the advances made by 
a hanker in Scotland, to an individual who has givefi 
security for their repayment. i6aa Malynkn Ahc. Zaw- 
AfenA. 371 I'o keepe an orderly *Ca.sh Hooke of all the 
moneys recN'iued and payed out. 1875 1 *ostk Ca/uf ill. 410 
The Koinaii aivouiit-book, he suppose.^, was esseiiiially a 
Cash-book. i86s Skkat Uhland's Poems 85 Thai on the 
*cash-hi»x watchful sits. 1649 G. Danirl Trinatch., Hen. 
y, ccxcviii, •Cash-catchers is a '1 radc to ravish Cluwnes. 
1719 W. wooii Surv. ‘Jrade 335 It linoncy] must lie dead 
in the •Casli-Chesl. x866 Chump Hanking iii. 76 Over- 
drawn accounts, or, as they arc sometimes tailed, •‘cash- 
credits'. Hirmingh. ICeekly Post ^ Feb. 1/4 The same 

discount that most tradcoincn will gladly allow to a ‘cash 
customer. 1633 T. Adams P.xp. a Peter 1. 11 'i'he opprc.ssor 
doth more hurt sitting silently in his *(nsh house. x6a6 
Raleigh’s ithost in Hart. Misc iM.ilh.) 111 . 539 Condomar 
. I hicf Vash-kee|jcr for the order of Alcantara. 1705 Van- 
HKUi.il Coiijed.x. II, Her C-tsli-Keepcr 's out of liuiiiuur, he 
say*, he ha - no iiinney. 1803 Eatn. Rev. 11 . 102 '1 he siutiiie 
of 1797 for stopping 1 1C Vasli payments. 1851 M Culioui 
'Ja.xatioM 11. xL 380/1 Wficn the Lurrency rctovcied its 
value, and cash payments were resuim’d. 1875 JtvoNs 
Money (1878) 35 Iron money could not he used in cash pay- 
iiieiiis at the present day x86d Crump Hanking vii. 143 
The employinenl of bills in the discfuirgc of debtrt, whereby 
•cash remittances are avoided. 1750 Hrawes Lex Men at. 
11752' 874 (]cnoa has Cash Weigliis, for Plate and Com. 

C&sll [atl. (iillimalcly ) Tamil kdsu 

(‘or pciliaiw some Konkam ioriii of it’), name of 
a small coin, or weight of money:— Skr. ka>sha 
‘ a weight of Silver or gold equal to 4^^ of a tula’ 

( W'llliams) ; .Singhalese /vj/ com. '1 he earl) Por- 
tuguese writcis reprisenied the native woid by 
las, casse. laxa, the Fr. hy cas, the Kng. by cass \ 
tlic existing Pg. caixa and Pmg. cash me due to 
a natural confn^mm with Cash sb.^ From an e.iily 
date tlic Poituguese applied caixa i^probably on 
the same analogy) to l.‘ie small money of olher 
Itireigii nations, such ns that of the Malay Islinds, 
and esptvialiy tlie C'him.se, which was also nalii- 
lally made into r jj// in F.nglish ^Yule)] 

A name i.pplied by ICuro cans to v, nous coins 
ol low value in the Fast indies an<l China: csp. 

a. 'The ba.sis of the monetary s)s:ein wldch 
prev.jleii in Southciii Indii up tolSiB; in tins 
s)bt(m 80 ca'h — i fanam, 42 fanams « i star 
pagoila .about 7,f. 81/.). 

D. 'I'he C hinese le and tden, coins m.ule of an 
alloy of copper and had. with a squaie hole in 
the ceiitie wlieieby they are st ung on cords ; of 
ll)ese looo made a tael or bang. 

1598 tr. Linu hoten's I'oy. 34 lY.. Cerl.um* copper niynt 
calli'd C.iixa . in the middle wliereol is .1 hole Ui hang it 
on a string. 16^ 1 )ami ilk I 'oy. 1 1 1. iv. 72 A fine C oat, or 
about MV u C.inIi, ii<« 'tis railed, which is a suinm about the 
value of tl Dolhir. .V’dA vii i '1 he Money -cfuin^rrs hne 
[Ailiuil, ns .U 'roiiquin sit in the niarkcls with le.uirn 
Monry c.ilUd C.r-li, uliu h is a name that is gener.dly givtu 
to siruill iiionty in nil these Counircys . hut the Cash licic 
is I.L.iil, «ir Block Till. r7«7 A. Hamm ton New Acc h. 
lud. 11 xli. 109 At Aitlircn they have a small Com of 
Lc.'idcn Money called C.ish. 

a. 17H I.oi KYI K Tfade in ludiaZ ( Y.) Doodos .-ind Cash 
.'irr ( oppti ('wins 1718 Piopag Cospel tn Last II. 52 'Y.) 
('irvt, a vt'iy small tom; eighty wluMtof m.akc one Fano. 
lyW j. H (jiiosK \ 'oy. E. lud. I 282 I Y.' 80 tasrhes make j 
a fanam or yi. stilling. 1790 C«'Knwaiiis Let, to E. 'J, 
Holland k \ I, I think that evt-ry C.^ .h .. of that ill-judgcd 
.saving may cost the Cijmp.uiy a noic of rupc^cs. 1871 
MsiLhK Travauiore log '1 he smallest com in use is trie 
copficr Kdsu, called by f.uropcaiis 'cash', equal 111 value to 
one nineteenth of a penny. 

b- >750 pFswrs Le.i .\fercat. (175-') 703 The Carhes (a 
Copper !(K>iiey of H.ain:iin and ('aiiton. 1771 J.K.FoHSirR 
tl Osbfik's V'oy 1 . 2f)2 Kas, which the Chinese call Lai, is 
the only current coin w'hirh is stinck in China. 1770 hos- 
RKSi I or. N. (tuj.tea 280 The China cash at Mamnifano . 
have holes .as in C’hin.a. 1875 Jkvons Money 18781 58 The 
Chinese i .ish aic wc-ll known to be round disk.s of a kind of 
brass, aiih a sqii.are hole in the centre. 

t Cash ., Obs rare~'. [f. Cahh v 1] A 
clismi.ss.nl or disbanding of troops. 

1617 Moryson Itin II. III. i. 241 Hu Comp.nny of footc, 
reduced lately 111 a general cash to 130. 

tCash, Obs. [var oICahsv] traus.'Vo 
disband, dmmis-, etc. - ('ashiku i. 

1564 CiOi niNC (1570) 63 He cashed the old soul- 

diers, .and supplied their rouineH with yong beginners. 1598 
pARKFr Iheor. IParres ii.i. 20 If the Comv*anic bcdissolucd 
or casht. 160X R. Johnson Kinyd. gf (.ontmw. (1603' 177 
The cashed soldier is ever ready to follow any faction. 163a 
Le (iRYS I'elteius'styj That both Ca:sar and Pompey Khould 
cast \correited tn Errata to * cash’] of their artiiies. zSao 
Load. F.tuyil. V. 21^ Cash or Cashier. . is now mostly used 
to express the breaking of .an officer. 

Cash (kaj), [f. Cash jA’] trans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, money 
order, etc.) ; to convert into cash 
1811 Moorf. Let. J. Carry ^ Nov., Oct two bills upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. i8m Ht. Marti nkau 
iierkeley tIuB. 1. i. 14 Anybody in London whom she could 
a»k to get it cashed for her. 1863 Fawcktt Pol. Econ. 111. 


ix. (1876' 415 D. gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
couni-hou.se in France. Aiod. Will you cash me a dicque 
for a few pounds ? 

Caahee : see Cassia ^ 

tl Cashel (kae di^l). Irish Antiq» [ b Irish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. L. sastell um lort- 
let.] (See quot.) 

1845 Petrie Eccl. Archit. Irel. 421 All separate edifices, 
surrounded by a coshel, or circular wall. 1885 Stokes in 
CoHtemp. Rev. May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
West cashels such as he finds in Flgypl. A casliel is a 
strong fence or ring-wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, e.g. at Idendalough. 
Casher, var. ol C(t8HKK Irish Hist.). 
t Cashet. Sc. Obs. Also cosset, [a. F. cachet 
seal.J A seal ; ■= Cachet. 

1609 Acts 20 yas. FY, xiv, Past his Heighnes Cashet, 
RegLstcr and ordinare scales, a i66a K. BAiixiEZr//. (1775) 
1 . 364 ijam.) Laiicrk had sent letters under the cashet to 
many noblemen. 1706 Acl 6 Anne xi. Art. xxiv. The privy 
' seal signet, c'a.ssct signet of the Justiciary Court, etc. 

Cashew (knjM ). Ali>o 8 oosheu, 9 oashoe, 
oaju ; also Acajou, q v. [ad. F*. aiajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian aiajoba (Littre).] 

1 . Cashexu-tree, a large tree {Anacardium occi- 
dcntale) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
trojiical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fiuit 
{cashexu-nut) placed on the end ol a thickened 
fleshy pc.ar-shaped rccei)taclc \jcashcxv-afpU\ popu- 
larly taken for the * fruit’. 

'Phe shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an cxlrc-niely acrid lil.ack oil, which is 
rendeicd hainilcss by loasiiiig I he nuts before eating. I'he 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors liom the 
attacks of while unis. 'I'he rei cntaclc has an acid flavour. 

ITO3 l^AMi'iKH I'oy. 111 . Nexv tlolland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit us hi.' as a Pipp'n, pictty long, and bigger near the 
Stcinb than at the other end .'Tnc Seed of this Fruit grows 
at the end of it ; 'lis of un (Jlive Colour sh.i|)C(l like a llcan. 
1756 P Hhownk yamaiia 226 'I'lie Lashi w 'Tree . 1 he al- 
mond or kernel is of a dchi ate i.isie. 1796 Sti-dman SuiL 
nainW xxii 139 'I'he real ac.ijow oi c.'isni w mils. 185a F. 
A. Ni-Air Rcstd .Siam \\\. 104 'Tl.e raNhne-niit and apple, 
t 1865 Lli II mv in Circ. .St. L C'aju apple oil. 

2 . Cahlv w-bird, the name given m the West 
Intiiea to an insessoiiiil bud, I'anayra zena. 

i8sa Tn. Koss tr Humboldt’s Tiav J 1 . xvni. 172 The 
cuui'.s.ios.inil cadu w-birils going down several liniesa-day 
to the river luall.iy their thii'-t. 

CiiBhicbAWB, misleading of Ca-schiklaws. 
Cashier • ka Jw'j), sb A Iso 7 ca.s8icr, casheer, 
-ire. [ad. F. caissier lieasiirer v<--otgr.) ; in Du. 
(assier \ see Cahh and -IKR J One who ha.s charge 
of the cash ol a bank or mercantile film, paying and 
receiving money, and keeping the c.ish aceomit 
1596 Nasmk tyaldiUiij The ('ashlers or Proiiidi- 
tores for lame Souldioiirs. 1598 H Ionson Ev. Man in 
Hum. II i, I hauc made him my C.sshicr, And giu’n him, 
who had none, a suitiame, C.ish. 1617 Mohysu.y Hin. ill 11. 
iv 95 They loc'ke young youths of that Nation jtlie Diiirli] 
to be thrir Cassi* rs 1705 Vakuhuoii ioujed 1. ii, llo to 
my Casliii r, l« t him give you six and filly pound. 1848 
Macaui AY Hist. Eng. xxiii. iL.) 'lo .’xcccpt the place of 
cashier of the excise. 

t b. A money-dealer. Obs. 

164^ T. Viol Ki Declar. HuUion 9 M:iny nold-sniilhs 
and ( ashecis of London, a 1687 Phtiv/W. A nth. ix. (1G91) 
iio It was ob*.ervcd by the gciicial consent of Cashiers. 

lienee Caahle'rshlp. 

iB 84 ( ,'iaphic »5 0ct. 422/2. 

Cashier (kaji»-i), v. Forms: 6 oasRoir, 6 7 
caaseer.e, casheerte, caahiere, 7 casEir, -ier(e, 
-ere, oof^zior, easier, cachicp, ooshiecro, cash- 
cr(e, 7-8 ca-shiro, caflheir(e, 6- cA.shior. [ 1 6th c. 
a. Flem. or Du ia\scr-en, in same sense : Kilnan 
has kasseren de k/ ieghsheden, ex.^ucioiaje inilites, 
lo disband sobiiers, and kasseren cen testament, 
resemdere testamentum, lo lescind a will ; cf. (icr. 
kassiren ; and, for the sense. Cans v , Cash 

Fr. verbs adopted in Dll. and (icr. frequently retain the 
inf. -er, •tr, ns part 01 the sti m, but f< w of these have been 
adopted in Kng. Cashtei ^nob.ibly dales to tlic ciiiiiuaign 
in the Netherlands of 15R5. 1 iic instance quoted by Kicliaid- 
son fiom Siryi c Eicl. Mem. 11 . App. KK. of 1 j4cj has no 
existence : see CasS ft.] 

1. trans. 'To dismi‘;s fiom service or fellowship. 

fa. Mil. To dischaige, break up, disli.and 
(Irot)ps^. 

1598 Haki cyt Voy. I. 63 Our men must not . . depart and 
rasscir their bandes, or sep.irate themscliics RKuridcr. 1580 
Nohih Plutarch 923 He could nut abide very fat men, but 
cashiered a whole band of tlirin for that cause oncly. 1604 
K. (« HI MS I ONE Hist. Siege Ost end 188 He hath cas/iercU and 
dismissed about 600 men. zfiasCiiAs. 1 . in Kilts Ortg. Lett. 

I. 319 III. 211 'I'o easier my Mon-ers. 1697 Pol ier Anhq. 
(ireete lit v. <1715) 53 Power to r.rshirc any of the Common 
Soldiers, xiy^xr. Rollin’ s Anc. Hist. 1827 VI. xv §17.291 
He returns suddenly into his tent, cashicis his old guru. 

b. f^eneraily Obs. (txc. bs in 2 b). 

159a Greene Groatsw. IPit 28 Hec was casceerde by T.a- 
milia that had coostned him of all. 1610 Htslrto-nt. ni. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their iraines. 1640 (>. 
Waits tr. Hacon’s Adv. Learn. 472 'i'hose points . which. . 
ouite cas.seere them from the communion and fellowship of 
ttie feithfull. 1849 Mil ion Eikon. iv. Hlohn) 351 By niin 
nicknamed and canhiered for a mongrel parliament. 1716 
Aduison Freeholder No. 11 (1751 1 65 'I'ne Ladies .. have 
already cashiered aeveral of their Followers. 1791 Cowhrr 
Odyss. XIX. 405 'Hiat man shall be cashiered Hence instant. 
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2. To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permanent exclusion from 
the service.) a. ^fil. 

1599 Sanovs Jiuiypm Spec, (i63a> 131 The Pope . . it Is 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours wno..holde 
rankc among them. sdo4 Shakb. Oih. 11. iii. 381. s6aa Hky- 
wooo Gunaik, ix. 44a I'he King . . not oiiely cashiered them 
from their commaunds, but banished them his kingdome. 
1763 Act 4 Geo. lilt ii> 9 aa Such Military Officer shall .. 
be deemed and taken to be ipso facto cashired. 1830 £. 
CAiirsKi.i. Dut. Mil Sc.^ Cashiereti, when an Officer is 
ordered by[ His Majesty, or seiiteiiced by a Coiirt-Martiah 
to be dismissed the Service, he is said to oe cashiered. 1879 
Sbguin Bla^k For. xiii. aas Ail the officers who took part in 
the capitulation, were cashiered or otherwise punished, 
b. transf. ami fy. 

1609 C Rutlek Fetn. Mon. (1634) 3 But if they [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm . . 
they will not be quiet till one of them he cassirred. a 1639 
W. Whatki-EY Frototypes 1. xix. 11640 aay When pride is 
thus cashiered by the entering in of true humiliation, there 
it no longer r.^igneth. rifiao in .SV. l*asi/Mi/s (1B68 ia6 That 
Lad who late rewl’d all, Now cashier’d goes, most like to 
catch a fall. 1650 A. A[.scifAM] H,ply Sanderton 13 If he 
had a King to d;iy, he would go neer to cachicr him to 
morrow. 1789 Rflsiiam Ess. II. xl. 503 The people have a 
rii^ht to cashier their (iovcrnors for niisconduLt. 1793 
SiiEi'MEi.D in Corr. Ld, Auikland II. 496 When a 

maturity of the t»eoplc thought nnothcr kind of (jovernment 
preferable they undouhtcdly had a right to cashier the 
King. 1839 .Svn. .Smiim Let. Siuglcton^V<K. 1850 II. 367/2 
You are cashiered and confiscated before you can look aixmt 
you. 

3 . To disc:\rd, get rid of, cast olT, put away, lay 
aside, fiisniiss, hunish (a IhinLO. I 

1603 H.\rhnft /V>/. Impost. a8 Lrt them cassicr those old 
Monuments of Kthnn k proph.ine Uarriing. x6a8 Phynnk 
Love Loik.'s 16 To rash»*ere their Knirianly Hairc. 1641 
Milion (Jt. Ihsiih II. (1851) 56 'I'o c.n'.hier, iiiid cut away 
from the publick body the nuysum, and diseased tumor of 
Prelacic. 1656 'I’rmt (. <w/w. x. a6 Others have 

. . cashiered tins Kpisile out of the c.'nxm. 1775 Siifriiian 
Rivals II. i, I sh.'ill . cashier the huiuing-fruck. 1843 II. 
Kuokks Ajiv. (1878 1. vi. 2G2 All icjett some dialogues 
(Ihuiigli . . tliey .»rc not quite agiccd whii h they are to 
c.'islner'. 

t 4 . To make void, annul, do away with. Obs. 

1596 H. Cl AiMiAM Bnc/e liiUe 1. 58 They see the very 
ground of .ill their Jiopc, r.adiieide, qii.isht, x6oi K. 
CuuwiM /.’/.V. L ng. 174 As fur the clcLlion he caused the 
same to be < .issirtd and m.'uJe void. 1650 lUxTi-u Santts’ 

K. IV. Ml. I ifjO.M 772 'J'liis Ait;umcnt would cvriainly cashier 
all Spiiitii.il objdieiiLC. 

6. 'I o deprive 

1668 (' III i.i> I'/ude^ tbQ^) Pref. t’6 Mow it comes to 

р. is-. that ilie Dutch low iiiicrcst h.'is luit t ushiered us of 
ihrso tl■.^fles.^ 1835 I I'am <m .S//V. ihs/n'L iv. 156 'I'o 
cashier tlie tiiiiiisLcis of udigiou of all dignity and power. 

11 ‘Iiitlic slang of liardolph il seems to mean : 
to ease a per'^on of liis cash ^ (.Scbinidt'. 

1598 .Shaus. Merry ll\ i. i. 18 1 say the (jeiitleman . « 

being fap, sir, was las they say) L.isheeid. 

IIlmcc CtishioT “d ///. a., Catihi ’Ting vb/. sb. 
c 1603 Rowi.hV R/rt/h MerL iii. v. 375 Hath le.iinited all 
his L.ishier'd troops x6s8 Kaki k Mu rO(fnm., htotten r 08 
M.ike^ li.ni doubt his LaOieciing. 1633 T. Siahoro l'(U. 
Ihb. xxi. (rHjii 714 'I'lic cashiering of fiuc hundred I’oot. 
1634 II I Ywoon Moydcn-hcad lo^t \ i.Wks. 1874 IV. 105 lie 
return'd me home A C.ishicrd Caplamc x8a6 Miss Mn- 
Foito Milage 11 I1H63) ^a6 Kroiii the fust I'.isliiering of 

my blue iiliands. 184^ I lisHSKi I VI VIII. 248 '1 he 1 

с. iiise of fa Icn dynosin's .iiid a lashierid nobility. 

Cashierer (KajDroi). [f. prec. vb. + -Eftl.] 

One who cash lets or dismisses fiom ofl'ice. 

1790 Ruuke Fr. Rev 98 'I'lic hcro'c band of cashicrers of 
muii.ucbs. 1807.!//;/. Rev. V. 18O The casluercts of their 
dynasties. 

Cashierment (kaji •■Jineiit'. [f. Cashier z^. 

+ -.MF..NT.J Tlie aetion of cpshieiing ; dismissal, 

1656 Dur.ARn Gate Lot. Uni. 9 766 Ry the cashicrmenl of 
llic son. i865rARLYi,E Fredk. X. xxi.vli. 145 Fiieclrlih .. 
coiiiiiiucd his salutary cashiciment ol the wigged (Jcnllc* 
men. 

Cashless (kte Jh^), a. [f. Ca.sii +-LE8a.] 
Without c.ish, penniless, impeciiiiioiis. 

1858 C' ARi.Yi K Fredk. Gt. II. ix. iv. 432 Friediich . being I 
tot.iTly r ishh'ss. 1874 Masson (. kaflerton 1. li. a8 Drawn 
up by t.'hattcrion in a cashless momeni. 

t Cashxna'rie. blc. Obs. [ad K. cha^se-mar'C 
a rippier f chasser to diivo in haste 

(in ONI*', cachtr) + //w/ tif tide, fresh fish] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish Irotn the scn-coast to 
inarlret in the inland country. (J nnicson.) 

n 1600 Leg. Rp. St. Andrnvs in Sc. Poems 16/// C. ^iCoi) 
328 (Jam.) Lvkacourtof auld unslinuirics Or cadyerscuiiiing 
to ane f.iir. 

Cashmere (kx‘JmI«j, ko^Jml mV Also cRih- 
moor, oauheinire, -mere. [Cashmere or Aash- 
tnltt name of a kingdom in tlie Western Hima- 
la}as, used nttrib.] 

a. More fully Cashmere shawl : A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmere 
goat and the wild goat of Tibet, b. The mate- 
rial of wliich Cashmjre shawls are made. O. Also 
applied to a woollen fahiic made in France and 
Fngland in imitation of the tnie cashmere. 

i8aa J. W. Ckokf.r Diary 11 J.nn., She .. and T.ady Eli/, 
were dressed in rich cashmerci . . the wide burders of the 
fthawU niaking tli« flounce of the gowu. 18x7 Lytton 


Pelham (L.) If yoo can bring me a Cechemlre ahawl . . 
Perhaps you could get my old friend Medeme de — p* to 
choose the Cachemiie. 01845 Hood DeurGBam U, la 
yellow folds voluminous she wore her long cachemere. s86o 
l MKRioH Cond, Life L /Ge/# Wks. (Bohn 11 . 311 You may as 
well auk a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere. >884 Health Kxkib, CataL 39/x Kashmir 
(a substitute for flannel'. 

Caslmiaretta ^kte'/mfre^t). [f. prec. Ar -ETT8.] 
A labric made in inntation of cashmere, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies* dresses. 

x886 Fore Herald xo Aug. 3/x All-Wool French Cash- 
merettes. 

Oashou, caehu, obs. if. Caohoo. 
xBhxLond, Gat, No. 1800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and Cashu, to be eaten. 1710 SraicLa Toiler No. 245 p a 
Cashii and (Jarraway Comfits. 

Casible, Caaica. ubs. (f. Careabls, Cacique. 
Caaimlre, -inet, var. Ca8.simer£, Cassinette. 
Ca'singf tb. north, dial. Usually in pi. ; also 6 
oaaen, 9 oazaan, casaons, oazzona. (See quots.) 

1516 Promp. Parv. (W. de W.', Cuen [1499 casard, notes 
doniicj, bosetum. 1669 WoRUDf;ii A>z/. Agric. (z68i) 321 
Casings or CoivblakeSt Cow-dung dryed and used for fcwel 
as it IS in many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 
D. VVatkbi.and Scripture Mml. iii. 94 (T.i Dried casings, to 
bake his bread with. 1870 E. Peacock Ral/ Skirl. IL 105 
Stackin’ peats and cansuns aback o' th’ laithc. 1895 Kouin- 
SON IFAitbv Gloss., ( aezons, c.iille*diing. 1877 liotdemess 
Gloss., Cazsan, a dried cow’s dung, foniierly used for fuel. 

Casing l^kz'bsig) vbl sb. ff. Cask v.- + -iNo i.J 

1 . 'file action ol the vei b to Case. 

1573 Tt/RUERV. F<r>/rr/> 239 Turne his .skinne over his eares 
ail alongst die bodie. .this is called ca’^ing 1868 Freeman 
Norm. 118761 II. viii. 249 By skilful reproduction of 

earlier forms or by no L ss skilful casing of an cailier shell. 

2 . comr. Something that encases. 

1839 R. S. Robin.son Natt*. Steam Eng. 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Erpl. II. vi. 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron ca.sing 
[of ice]. 1867 F. Francis Angling w\. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another cuinpletc casing. 

b. Jiinltfing (cf. Casi: v.'^ 2 a.) 

1791 .Smi atom Edystone L. | 47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then begun fruiii the rock. 
c 1854 .Sr ANLLY Sinai tV Pal. i. (1858)99 Wells, deeply built 
with maible tasings round their inoutlis. 

C. in Minoiis technical uses (see quots. N. 

1874 Knight Dut. Mech , Casing iMeial-working^, the 
middle wall of .1 blast -furnace . {Snipbutldiug.) 'J he cyhn- 
dtical curb aiouiid a stcninhoat funnel, protcc ting the I’erk 
from the \\ezX. .{Blasting) A wooden tunnel fur powder 
hose 111 blasting. i88x KwMoun Mining Gloss , Casing 
(Cornwall) i. A partition or brattice, made of ca.sing-plank, 
in a shaft, a. > Pacific slope) Casings are /ones of lunterial 
altered by vein action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Ca’singi /V'f* (t. [f. as prec. + -iNo'-i.] That 

encases 01 incloses. 

1605 SiiAKS. Macb III. iv. 23 As broad, and genernll as the I 
casing ayre. z8xa S Kcm.i-rr vi. 44 High-hung 

ill forest 1 to the casing snows. 

Casino (ka'^f np . [a. It. casino small house, 
dun ol casa house L. casa coita;,e.] 
il 1 . A pleasure-house, a summer-house (in Italy). 
1831 R'ni-ss Runsfn ill Hare Life I. ix. 375 An old .'tc* 
qu.iiutancc of many y<ais’ sianfling, ulio possesses a casino 
ill a delightful situation out of tbe town. 1832 O. Dovtsi.s 
Lett. ( out. ( onnitti'S I 372 It is separated from the sc* 
only by a casino i»f the king’s. 

2 . A public room usc<l for social meetings ; a 
club-house ; esp. a pulihc music or dancing saloon. 

1789 Mrs. Pio 77 I Jonrn. France 1 . 160 The nightly ren- 
dezvous, tbe coflVe-lioiisc, and cusino. *838 Afiirray s 
Handbk. N. Germany 205 In all the priiKipaU German towns, 
Societies roriospondmg ncaily with a London club, and 
known by such n.tmes as the Casino, Museum, Harmonic, 
or the like, are to Ik* fuiind. 1848 'I’liACKtRAV Fan. l atr 
(L.) That kind of company . which nightly fills casinos 
ana daiicing rooms. 1870 Swinburne E\s. 4 (1873) 

9* This pour hireling of the streets and casinos. 

0. A game of cat els ; stc Cassjno. 

+ Ca’sitive, a. 0/>j rare~'^. Having cases. 

163a Urquiiakt yemel Wks. 11834) 201 Each c.isiiivc or 
personal part of t>pecch is endued with all the numbcrii. 

C^sk (kcjsk), sb. Also 6-7 coako. fapp. a. F. 
casque ma^c. ‘the hcad-pcecc tcarmed a c.ske* 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘ a caske or burganel, aKo I 
a head, .a pate, a .skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galh y cup’ (MmsheiD, which Diez thinks de- 
ri\ed fioni cascar to break into pieces, with the 1 
original sense of ‘something broken, sheid*. The 
meaning ‘head-piece, burgo..et’ coiiiciiles with 
sense 4 (in later tiine.s also spelt casque, as in 
French) ; but sense 1 appears only in Kng., and 
its origin is not clear. Cf. also Casket.] 

1 . The general term for a wooden vessel of a 
cylindrical form, usually bulging in the middle, 
and ol greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with Hat 
ends or * heads* ; a barrel. Cf. H.vrrkl sb. i. 

[14x6 56 cited in Rogers Agric.Ji' Prices III. 167 '1. 574/4. 
I548cited from Procl. F.dw. VI, in Strype A'ce/. Mem. 1 1 . ig^i.] 
1557 Totteil's Misc. (Arb.) 153 New wine will search to findc 
a vent, Although thec-iske be neuer so strong. 1633 T. Jami-s 
V^oy. 80 With oiir Ca-ske to Buoy her off, 1660 S. Fishfr 
Rustiiks Alatm'^V'^, (1697 583 Empty Casks, that ever 
sound the loudest among their .shallow Waters, 1708 J. 
Phiupx Cider \\. (K.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 


hie cider cask. iM J. Smith Ponoroma Sc. h Art II. 8x4 
Thix cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the bottom. iflS} Six H. Douglax MiL Bridges B46 Let the 
bung diameter of a eaxk be 34 inches, its head dimeter vj 
inches, and its len^h 50 inches. 

t b. collect. Casks collectively ; * the commodity 
or provision of casks* (J.). Obs, 

15^ Hakluyt Voy. I. 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to make caske, we have 
laden in these xhipi 140 tunnes emptie caske, that is 94 
tunnes shaken caske, and 46 tunnes wnole. 1695 Lend, Coe, 
No. 3X09A Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guns, and 
several Cask. 1745 P. Thomas Jml, AnsmCe Voy. xB 
We righted her by anifting some of our full Cask ana Irou 
Ballast. 

o. A cask and its contents ; hence os a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, time, and 
commodity. 

1737 51 CfiAMBBRx Cycl. B.v^ A cxsk of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 1740 ^mrrvillb Hobbinoli. (1749) 
X17 'fo broach his mellow Cask. 1758 Humb A'jx.4- Treat, 
(1777) I. 228 Negroes . . sell . . their wives and miKtrem.s, 
for a cask of brandy. 1863 Mubton Cycl, Agric. lL, D. S.) 
Cask of cider, usually iro gallons. 1887 Whitaker* s A A 
manoik 408 In 1885 British Guiana exported of molasses 
10,349 casks. 


X598 E. Gilpin (1878)45 Philosophy Hauing so well 
fore-season ’d thy minds caske. Tt s6oo Distracted Etn/, 
IV. iii. in Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 237 A verye windye caske 
of emptynes.^ 1857 Hbavyskgr 5*01// 11869) 2 1‘’ Ye binding 
hoops that bind the cask o’ the souL 

t 3 . a. - Casket, b. Case, shell. Obs. 

1593 Shake. 2 Hen, VI, iii. ii. 409 A Jewell lockt into Ihc 
wofullst Caxke That euer did coiitaine a thing of Wvrth. 

1646 R. Baili.ir Anabapt. (1647) xxo Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy the kimcll and the pearl. 

1647 Ward . 9 /////. C'lVVcr 28 Continually putting up English- 
women into Out-landish caskes [ garments]. Fuller 
Pisgak I. iv. 10 Wax, the cank of honey. 1717 A. Hamilton 
Neiy Acc. K. Ind, 1 . xxiv. 296 The kibrcs ol the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 


t 4 . A he.id-piecc or helmet ; - Casque. Ohs. 

i58o.SiDNi-.r Arcadia 11. 325 A strong ca.ske .. with which 
he coverLd his head. . >598 Barret Theor. H'arresv. ii. 142 
A strung cask with his open visier. i6e6 Shakr. Tr, trCr. 
V ii. 169. 0x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. F. Wks. 
(17111 Z05 'i'heir casks, corslets, and vanibraces, [.see 

Cas^uk). 1776 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. * 1870' 4 The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses lUiidc of strung leather. 

fb. as a type of military life or ai.ihority. 

xllio7 Shaks Cok IV. vii. 43 Nature, nut moouing From th* 
Caske lu th’ Cushion. 

6 . at (rib. and Comb., cask -maker ; cask- like adj’. 

xj^ E. Gilpin .S'Xrni/. (1878) 64 Empty caske like minds. 
18^ KANr!,.rirr/. Expt. 1 . xvii. 200 (Jld cask-staves. xBCtf 
Pall Mall G. 21 Sept, a/x The orainaiy cask butter from 
Cork market. 

Cask ikusk), v.l trans. [f. prec.] To put into 
a ca)ik (or obs. a casket, box). 

X56a Act 5 Eltz. v. 96 Any lUrring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and calked. 1596 N ashl Ja/y/wi Walden 
Wks, iGru^art' III 204 Doitur Perne is c.*)slkt \p in lead, 
and cannot aribc to plead for himsclfe. 1749 Uta/th Gt. 
Britain 55 Tliey are . . caskitig . . the fish 1879 I'aking- 
(ioui.D Germany II. 86 Caskiii^ this custly diink fur men. 

Hence Casked ppl. a. Oa.Hkiog vbl. sb. (also 
casks collect ivily ; m pi. wtnes in casks.) 

i(Sa4 Capt. .Smith Virginia iii. xi. 86 S« urchin'; our casked 
curric. 1791 Smeaton Edystone /.. §206 What quantity of 
casking would hold a given quantity of burnt liino was a 
matii-r untried. 

t Caskp Ohs. rare—^, [? ad. Sp. cascar.] 
? To crack, break in pieces. 

1600 Weakest to the Wall (i6i8) 'N.) Tliis hand Now 
hbukiiig with the p.’ilsie, caske the liever Of my proud foe. 

Caakable, obs. form oi Cahcabkl. 

Caskade, obs. form of C'ascaDK. 

d* Caskaiiet. Ohs, Also casoanct, -kenet, 
-kinet, caoknet. [Made up by some confusion of 
la^ket and carkanet, carcanet : peril. 01 ig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine woid ] 

A word common in the lyih c., which some 
appear to have identified with CuRCANET, others 
to have used in the sense Cahklt. 


1607 Lingua in Ha/ 1 . Dodstry IX. 426 .Such stir with 
stirk'i and combs, cascanets, drcH>iugs . ncckl.iLCi!, carcancts, 
|■ebaloe^. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel . in. 11. iv. i. 1 1( 51' 520 A 
chain of Pearl, a rasranet of Icw»-N. 1623 WtBSTF.B 
Dn'ih Law Case i ii, Reach me the caskanel. 1638 Lane, 
U 'ills (i 36 i III. 2. o A ca'.kciicll \v“' r< d nIoucs in it. 1641 
W. Cartwright Sicqc ii. vi, Ihc sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskinct. ri645 14 oweli Lett. 11050 11 . xcB Wh eras you 
please to call it the cabinet that holds the jewell of our 
timc.s, you may rather term it a m ickcr c.asknct that keeps 
a jet ring. 1651 — I'rnue 134 Oudy women might weare 
a small Cosknet about their necks. i<i93 W.^ Fhekb Sel. 
E^s. xxxii. 198 'I’hft Diamond th.'it is true Brilliant . . needs 
nothing of the Cioldcn Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it. 

Cauet (k Q-sket), Also 6 oaskytt, 7 oas- 
cate, 9 casquot. [Oi uncertain et)mology : the 
form suggests a dim. of Cask ; but casket in fact 
occurs eailier than cask, and is without precedent 
as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. 

F. casqnet is quoted by Littrd only of i6lh c. in 
‘light helmet’, which is abo the sen'te of Sp. casquete. 
Skeat conjectures that casket may have been corrupted from 
Fr. cassette * small casket, chest, cabinet ’, etc , dim of casse 
box, chest, Case ; this would give the st-iise, hut evidence 
of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting. Moreover 
Littr«£ has F. casseHe only from i6th c., when it may have 
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CASSEOBAINIAir, 


been adopted from It. ctuseita : there u no trace of it in 
Eng. in 13th or 16th c ] 

I. A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itscli often of valuable 
material and richly ornamented. 

1469 in Citiis (1870) 37f> 'I’hc same quaycr to be out 
in a Doxe called a Caskt-t. 1471 J. Paston Lett. 670 1 II. 7 
Sychc othyr wryghiyiiges and sluff as w.is in iiiy ka.sket. 
1530 PAf.sr.M. 203/1 Casket or hamper, escrayn, 1^70 in 
Ariiot Hut. EdttibHrgh 30 The confident of the Lari of 
Butlivrrll . delivered to tiic Karls ^rvant his Casket of 
letters. 1506 Siiaks. Merck K 11. vii. 18. f7ie Pore Ea/r 
Lfhkt. 1 31 J his casket India's flowing gems unkjcks. 1876 
HrviniKbV Cotu toll. Man, 1. 6 richly carved casket of 
ivory. 

tb. Money-box or ‘chest* ( ? psendo‘<j;rA\ 

183a L. llnsT Sir A’. A'f/orr (1850J 357 An order on the 
Kind’s e.iskci fur a thousaiul pounds. 

1595 Siiaks. *)ohn v. i. 40 They found him dead . . An 
empty C.isket, where the Icwell of life, was rob’d and fane 
away 1669 Si uhmy A iij b, K4iii<iack this 

Casc.ite therefore) where yon’l find Ph niy of Jewels to 
adorn the Miml. 1805 Wok O hW. Prr/uttf v. 18 ,0' 113 A 
volume Pihir earthly (.’askel of immortal verse. i8aa 
H szi 11 1 I able -t. II. \. 233, I unlot k I lie casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used ns the title of a selection of 
mu.ticnl or liteinry ‘fjems*. 

1830 /1*'/*') Casket of ^lodern and Popular Songs. 1871 
{titU'i Casqiict of G*-ins lor the Puuiofortc. 1877 Kittle) 
CasQiitt of Literal lire, 

3 . A eoflin {/. S. 

1870 Corres/. in Nrzu JV/'X*, In America a coffin is c«illcd 
a c.'iskct. 1881 /'hues a.| S^-pt. 6 (.VVw }'tnk(.'0rrev/.) Heic 
the casket will be pl.tced on the train for Cleveland. 1883 
— 6 Aug. s Mc'iiibers . iiioiiiilvd guard and stood .iroiinu 
the casket in the Inneral com h. 

Casket, j^.-, ohs. loim of (^vrquet, a helmet. 
Casket. another lot in of Gaskkt. 
Casket, 7K [f. C trtKLT jA i/a/ts. To enclose 
or |)ul u’p 111 .1 ensket. Hence Otfsketnd /// a 
1601 Siiaks. yl//’s M'ett 11. v. 26, 1 have writ niy leilt^rs, 
caskeited my trc.isure. 1603 Haksni-t /*r»/ /nt/^Oit.B's 1 he 
Priests themselves doc full devoutly Casket up as hoinclic 
& bnyetl wares as these. 1636 Hkvvvooo Ckti/Zeng-e \. i. 
Wks 1874 V. 77 'J Ills Mimur, which lie casket, As my liest 
jewell. i8aa W. Imvin<. Hrateh. HaU 1845) 33 The In'mities 
CUski-ted like gems wuhin these walls. 

Caale, var. of ('asui.e Obs.y chasuble. 

Ca*8^ne cnujuc, ad. Sp. tauo in 

Stame sense : sec C \ .sK sh ] 

1 . A piece ol armour to cover the head ; a helmet. 
A term applied very loosely lo all kinds of mili- 
tary he.'id pieces, and now only hi.stoiical, poetical, 
or lorvi{;;n. formerly written Cask. 

1580 1649 f see Cask aA. 4] 1696 Ph 11 lips, a helmet. 

1714 (i\V J'nvia III. jAi I'he fireman sweats btiiealh his 
triMAcd arms, A le.itht-in cas(|uc his venl'rous head defends 
1791 CowrPR Hutd III 373 riicy sh«7ok them in a br.mn 
casque. 184a r KKM^soN iia/aktui T My good bhtde taivcs 
the casques ol men. 1877 Dailv Nnvs Dec. 5/4 'I he 
mitrc-like c isqiie'. of the Paulofl’ (.iuard regiment. 

2 . truusf a Hot. The u|)per lip of the coiolla of 
certain Labia'iv', also the upper di\i-»ion of the 
peri^oneol orchidu b. Zool. A helmet like slnic- 
iure, .“IS in tlic las^nvary. the toiuans 

1790 K. Ill .\NU ill .Med. Cotnnnm. 11 . 4:^6 A vrry small 
pan of the bony i asqiie. 1794 M ak rvN Ivonssi tin's /»*»/. iv. 
4j I he c.is<jiie or upper lip an lir«l in tmlrr to cover ilu* irst 
of the (low LI. 1871 Dakwin /f,st .Mii/i II. siii. 73 In /in- 
ceroi t eri n^.j/ns, the whole ImmU and iiimieiise Casque are 
coloiiiid mme conspiLUoii'.ly in the male. 

t 3 . tSce quot ) 

*753 iiwini us ( y. / Sit// , CitSf/iit', in natural history', a 
name v;ivm 10 .» kind of miiri'A, r.illcd the liLlinet-shcll. 

Casqued, ///. a. [t. Jirec. + -El)-.] Having 
a Ctasijiie on. 

1816 .Scot r .‘tn/if/. vi, Clothed in a dragoon's dress, belted 
and LAS(]ned 

Casquet ko ski t, ka.kc^ Also 7 casket, [a. 
F. casquet^ dim of ni\que \ see Ca-s^iik, Ca.sk 
j//.] a light and oprn helmet or casi|Uf'. 

1611 Colon., Cits /lie, the htad-pcecc tcainicd a caske, or 
casket. Ctut/uet, the same; or, a little one. 1649 Lo\ l:- 
lACF Poems ii6sy)89 lie lookc A Swoid and Casket. 1864 
Burton .Sc*»/ .'l/'r. I. li. 85 A spread eagle argent, nieinbercJ 
and beaked, poised on a ca.M(uct of the s^inie. 

C'jsquot. var. ol Casket, a box. 

Cuquatal * kuskete 1). ff. C'aswuet ^ dim. suff. 
-ei*. App. nut in Kr.] ‘ A small opiai helmet of 
a light kind, wiiliout beaver or visor, hiving a 
projecting iimbril, and flexible plates to cover tlie 
neck l)ehin(l’ (Kairholt). 

1795 SoiniiKY yoiiH 0/ Arc ix. 230 With a light and in- 
plumed Ccisqiieiel .She helm'd her ht'ad. 1834 Piamiik 
Prit. Costume 19s (^asqueteU or steel caps, .arc seen in the 
illuminations of ihis icign [Hen. VI]. 

II Casquette '^koske t). [Kr. ; fern, of casquet, 
dun. 'of casque CAsguE.] A head-dress resem- 
bling a castpie. 

1840 L. S. CosiFii.o Summ. amongst tioca/pes II. ao6 His 
long tresses wereLonfined by an ea.stcrn -looking ca.squcttc. 

Ca 498 .rA, short lor (.'a.ssino, q.v. 
tCasS, a. Obs. fad. L. cassus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cash v. The wotd in quot. 1549 may 
be meant for F. zz/j'.r.O'.] a. Dismissed, cashiered, 
b. Void, null. 


1549 La Prot. Somrrsit to Sir P. Ilchy 04 Aug. (cf. 
Strync KccL/iem. II. Anp. EK \ The Ruffciiii among them 
and houldyerea Cases wh. be the chefe doereii. *11651 Cai.- 
DKRwooD A/f «/. Kirk 1843) 1 1 . aa8 'J'he sentence pronounced 
by the said Hifthop of Rosse ugain«t the said James, in puriia 
contiimaciai, to be ca&te and nulL 

tCUB. V. Obs. exc. Sc. [a. F. casser to break, 
annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. qttassare to dash or break in pieces, 
which appe.irs also lo have in later times an- 
nexed the senses of L. cassare to bring to nought, 
annul, f. cassus emjdy, voiti, vain. 'I’he latter 
woulil have given, in F., chasscr. Also in form 
Cash ; see Quahii, and cf. Cahhikr, also Cahtz;.] 

1 . To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
Sc. La 7 V.) 

1460 Capcirave CAron. 1^3 Whan thU cleccion camr to the 
Pope, he casscfl it. 1509 to Act \ t/eu. l^'JJ/,x\x. Preanih., 
Him lettres patentee . casned and made vuyde. 15^9 66 
//lit. hstate Slot, in AJtsc. /Codnnv Stv. 118441 57 That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skknk /ieg. Mnj. <7 I'hat brievu is 
nulle, and may l>c casscii. 1687 ttoyal rioilam. 12 hcb. 
ill Loud. Ort-. No. 2331/4 VVe .. Do thcicforc, with Advire 
and Consent aforesaid, Cass Annul and Discharge all (^aths 
wlial'-uever. c 1700 in At . PaiqniU • 1&68) 185 Young biairs 
. . the King entic’d To cass the l.iws. 1851 Orig. Paroih. 
Stot. 1 3JJ Po|)c Ilinedict Xlll..liad cassed and aiiiuilicd 
all aimexaiions of churches. 

2. 'I'o discharge, ilis.mi'-s ; disband, cashier. 

(In (his s*>nsc the pa. ppl*:* zr/i w*/wascuiiipic‘tcly cunfused 
willi im/fioni Caki s*' 37.) 

1550 ls«-e (.rsssiNG b4*lrtw]. i6ot R. JoiiNsriN Kingd. 4- 
Comnnv. 200 When In' iMssciIi .my poiuTiior of his prouincc. 
a 1616 III AUM & Fu 1 ‘tilentin. 11. iti, Puntiiis, you arc cast. 
i6aa 6a IIlviin CtfAW/cjf'n in >16731 ij6/i Constantine the 
Clrtat had cussed (he Praaorian Souldiers. 1709 Sihyi’K 
A. A’. Introd {la 20 To discharge and rasse many olhcpi. 

Hence Gatiaed pp/. a., CasKing r'A/. sh and ppi a. 
1550 /*iot 4 Pdiv. VI in .V. k (L II (_Kt. 118^6' 287 Vntill 
the d.iie of their eassyi'K and dismission. 1611 C'oKjH., 
M.tlandun, u i.assed -soiiMior. 1638 in Ai. Pasquils (iSfiB) 
Ijl'assing .11 Is of P.irl.iiiicnt. 1844 Oltram Z.j'rur (1874) if 
An evendown cassm’ o the bargain 

Casa, obs. form ol C^vsk sh. 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. A variant of 
C'aHS \VA. 

a 164a .Sir W Mqnson Na 7 >al Tracts iv. (1704^ 450/2 We 
shall not want a suHicient quaiuity of Maiz and C.is.ailo. 
1661 Hicki rinuii L Jnmaitii 74 His Hrc.^d ami drink both 
made of one lOot arc, Ca^Stnoder call'd, cook’d by the 
womens care. 1756 P. Ukownk /i 349 Cassava, Cas- 

sada, or Cass.id.ar. 1771 Rom kison ///»/ Amer. 1778 I. 
11.125 I he insipid buad made of the t ussmla-root. 180a 
NaviU Chion VIII. 149 A kind of Inead . called c.iss.kI.t, 
or casiaivi i8a6 Kihhy tSt Sr. h.ntouiot. x '1828) I. 337 'I he 
larv.T feed on the imiigo .md - assad.-i. 18732ft/ j6 tV 37 
I’u' Ixwviii. Sched. 1, An t \lr.v»i dinary quaiilUy of., 
m.iiiiot', Ol cassad.i, comiiioidy « ailed faiiiiha. 

ti'tnb. 1750 (» llic.iiis liaibados 249 The poisonons 
Cassado juice. 1713 Di kiiam Pkys.- J'heol. 59 I’he Cassada- 
Pl.ant unprepared ptjisoiieih. 

i Cassade. Ohs. /t//<r-‘. 

1430 Lvne. CAron. Troy in. xxii. Some woltle hanc An 
h iwlu-rion ot late wrought cass.ide 'I hat with weight he be 
not uuer lade. 

Casaadono: see Cassidoink. 
tCassakin. Ohs. Also casakene. [a. F. 
casaqinu in It. cauict hi no ‘ a jeikin, a mandillion*, 
FIojio dim of cauiqtte (^or aceording lo Lagaide, 
its source) : see Ca>.ho(’k.] »Ca.m.so( K i, 2. 

1560 Aberdeen Ptgiit. V 24 > Tam.) Anc c.iMikt'iie of d.iin- 
massw’ith pesnicims of siltiii Kt Yiiig buttovviiis oflln* saiiien, 
*579 Fi-nion Ciumittrd.\.\\.*\f^>)<^ 674 Ilciansi-d bis prople 
to put vpon llieir c.iss.ikins the red crosse. 1615 .Svi \i sii r 
St / nou 544 tD. ) To imn the skins to Cass.ikiMsof Cold. 

tCassal]. Obs.iaic. [Derivation uiiv^ei lain : cf. 
Cat. ca \ al, Fr. dials. caysal tooth, grinder.] 

? A \\ isdom-toolh 

154 * R- C oi-LANO Cuvdons Quest. C/iirufg. (1579) 18 
Howe many ('•die oii.;)it eneiy pcisonc lo li.iue’/ Iwo 
dou.tb’s, two quadrupli s .\iij. nioktrcs, anti two lass.illi.s 
|L *//»'t<i/o| 1548 Vn ARY Anat. .Man 'IS77 F iij b. Two 

C.innines, eyghl Morales, ,ind two (.ans.-ilcs pcausalcs]. 

CHsaainate, obs. form of Ca.skmaik. 

+ Cassan, Ohs Thteites' cant. [cf. L. cascus, 
Du. /tiias, .MDu. kiiso.] Cheese 
1567 Hakmvn tar'eaf 84 Caysan, cheese 1641 Rrome 
yor Crr.T/ii. Wks 187 3 1 1 1 . 388 Here’s RtnTpeck and C.issoo, 
and .t 11 of the brsi. 

II Cassantp Ohs tare. [F rV7Mtf/// breaking : 
\a\.\.tc \\\i^ poires cassaufes.^ HriUle; fiiable. 

17*5 TIkmmly a am. tint sv Peai , the Pulp is bug.iry 
and fuiry, has a vinous Taslc, and is r.issant. 

II Cassareep (kresar/p). AKo cassor po, 
caisaripa. -ripo, -reb. (t)f Cat ib origin : Mar- 
lins f.r7<7f.f AVf'i// 391, gives (inlibi Isbinil Ca:ib) 
caisi' it'd, ‘radix Maiiihot r.ispat.i*, cassirt cayiif, 
laihiu', * poms e radiee fermciit.ila Mnniliot Avjii’ 

U he sweet manihot) J ‘'I'he inspissa’ed Juiee of 
the cassava, which is hi.:hly aiiliseptij, and forms 
the basis of the West Indian jx:pper-]3ot ’ [Jlreas. 
Hot). 

183a Vey. Snbst. Pood 155 The juice of bitter cassava . . 
boiled with meal and hc.isui)ed . . forms a favourite soup, 
called by the Urarilians casservpo. 1853 Wiiatei.ey in t^i/e 
fi866' If. 29<i The inspissated juice of the C .-tssava is called 
Ca-ssarip.'i. 1839 A// V. A’ <»//#/// No. 32. 125 Ca.s.areep being 
also a powerful antiseptic x88a Standard 14 Dec. 5/3 The 
cassareb . . the chief ingredient in the famous ‘pepper [mt'. 


t CUMtep pti- pplt- and a, Obs. [ad. I.. cassdH 
#/j, pa. pplc. ot eassdrei see next.] « C arsed. 

1519 Horman Vu/g. ao4b, llns testament is ca.siuit and an- 
nulled. 1654 Hsmmonu Anrtv. Animadv. Ignat, ii. § 1. 27 
A voyd or cassate hope. 1659 — On Ps. Ixxvii. lu God's 
mercies were forgotten, and his promises cas.sBte. 

t Ca'BSate* t/. Obs. Alsu 6- 7 oasaat. [f. L. 
cassdt- ppl. stem of cassd-re; see Ca88 v, and 
-atk 3 .] « CA88 V. 

iSia Act 4 //en. I'///, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng . . reversed ndnulled repelled cassated and made 
voyde, etc. i6ii Spfep I/ist.Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 1163a) 584 
The Po|)e . . d d cassate his Election, a 1619 Daniel Colt. 
Hist. Kng. 11626) 142 Why should he not cassat those 
Charters t 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies l xii 64 I'his I hope 
doth not cassate what we h.ivc said, but rather corroborate. 
174^ J. I.KWihyViM;Xva54 That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution. 

1 lencc Cassating vbl. sb. 

1656 Trapp Comm. I/ehr. vii. 18 For there is verily a dis- 
annulling . an outing, cassating, expunging. 

Cassation (ktes^i jm). [ad. laic L. cassdiiBn- 
em^ n. of aetioii f. lassinc ; set* Cahh v. So in F.] 
1. 'i’he action of inaking null or void ; cancella- 
tion, abrog.Ulon. 

Court of Casiation [Fr. Cour de cassat ipn\ in Fmiire, 
the appcll.iliuii uf ihc supreme court of apficul, as having 
the power in the ki'-t resort to alter, or c.iiiccl, or qu.isn 
Kcasser' decisions of the other courts whiLh are wrong in 
form or I-tw. ^ . 

<■ 1425 WvNTouN Cron. IX xxiii. 70 Quhen of hi*" Elccti- 
owriys 'I’wa fell sic Cassatiownys. 1611 Coir.K., Cassation, 

I a cassation, a qii.ishing, cavsirig, bre.ikmg, a 1619 Danii 
Cotl Hist. /■ ng. n6y6) 112 'I'hcre was no cassation of the 
' first [clcclioiil. 1750 111- AWES 1752) 369 Under 

penalty of Casvilion and being mulct. 1850 Alison Hist, 
/inro/e 11 . vi. ft 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled (he Court 
of C'.issrition, was rsiabhslied at Haris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 1B55 Moii tv Diitili Be/*. 1 iL 
(]866> 81 Hy a general cass«ition of all then* const ittiiion.s, 
t 2 . Dismissal of a soldier ; cashiering Obs. 
i6oa Si OAR Hon. Mit.ffCn'. xxv. yj Cassation caus4iry' or 
reasonable, in considnat on of sickiiissc or disability, etc. 

. ('nssation ignominious, was for some oflfeme, etc. 

Cassava kasavd'. Fomis: a. 6 7 caaavi, 
7 9 ctisHavi, oaasavy, -vie, -via, (cacavi) ; fi. 7 
oazava. 7 9 oasaava, 8 9 casava ; 7. 8-9 ca.s- 
save : see also Cah.sad.v. [In F. cassinr. Fg. cas- 
Siwe, Sp. cu.\abe, la abe, all fiom thcTaiiio Kingiiage 
ol IIa)li, where it is vaiioiisly given is cuftihi, 
lasiiz'i, caz hhi, i a \ sai'e ( .see I ’eler Marlyi . .Sevo al 
of thtse ioiins have been at times used in Lng- 
lish.] 

1 . A plant, called also by its Urayilinii name 
Mandioo, Mam hot utiiiA.\tma ' N .( ). A upho/ biat civ), 
two vaiielies (or species) of which aie extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical Ameiiiii, 
ns also in Africa, fur iheii fleshy lubernns roots, 
which ‘}ield the greatest poilion of the daily food 
of the unlives of tiopical America'. 

I'bc toot of the Swet'l C.is^iava {M Ai/i\'\s wholesome 
and is commonly prcp.irtd ti*i .t vegcrahle , the root of die 
Bilii-r ( .is<%.tva ronl.iins a most viriiK nt poisoiu>ii.s juice, 
wliii h is however highly vol.iiile, ami is expelled by heal. 

*555 LnrN /V(W< j // /nd. 1 vii. (Aib.) 93 They n.TcI only 
Ca-iibi, lh.it i'i suche- loote-s w-liereof they m.ike theyr bicade 
1604 Cai’T. Smmh I'lrginia i. 10 Cassavia gmwes in Ma- 
rislies. 1657 K. lAc^un Bai btidcH’s (1673' 41 [Ilic.-idJ made 
of the llow-ir of Male's and Cassavie mi\e 3 lo>;eibcr. 1711 
ill A. Diincan Maiiiiei's L/non. (i8ot) HI. 311, Sweet ras- 
save and grt-en plant.iiri roasted. 1796 .Stf i>m an .S 
II xviii, f’lantainH and sweet cassavas ro.Tsied. n 1818 M. 
G. Liwis ')>«/. fC. ///i/. 118^4 212 'i he biller e.iss.iv.*i, unless 
ihc juice is c.-u e-lully picked out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2 . 'I'he iiu'rilious starch or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc by giating them, and 
pressing oul the juice; ihe bicnd marie fiom lliis. 

A prepareil form of rass.-iva flour is Tapioca. 

*577 Frami'ion yoy/n/l .Xeives lo^ The Casaui is the 
bread .. made of .in Heaibe that the Indians dooc call 
Yiica. 1600 Hakiuvt I'oy. (1810) III. 463 Cussaui, a 
kiiitlc of breadc made of roots. X613 Punt has I*i/gr. I. v 111. 

11 616 Bread ol a gre.it rooic called A^ica, winch iTicy name 
Cac-ivi. 1633 (,erarif s tteibat 1543 (L.) The Indian bre.Td 
called t'.uav.i 1750 Bkaw rs /.I'.T d/m «/ >1752 754 Manioc 
of w’ho*.c Roots t .issavc is m.-ide x8z8 W. Ihvi.nl. 

(18481 1 160 A kind of bread culled cassava. 

8. ttttnb. and Comb. 

1777 RoDKinsoN ///'^ .Amer (1783) II 430 The inhabit- 
ants . had none but Cassava birad. 1884 Health Kxhib. 
i atal Cas^av€• Biead. 1796 .Si human A//; ll 

XV. 96 \Ve p.Tsstd tliiongh tw'o old cafisuva fields. 1836 
Macom I IV KAV rr. Humboldt's I ta-’ xviii. 257 O ciipic-ci m 
preparing cass.iva flour. 1837 M. Donov \n J\nn. hlcon. 

1 1. 325 'ihe sweet cassava pl.iiii is ficc* from any noxious 
properly. 1719 Dr Fol O /o*k' i 1840 I. vii. 116, I searched 
lor the cassave root. 

Cossaware. etc , olis. ff. C! arrow art. 
CaBsaydown, cassedonCnd, var ('A.s.mDo]NE. 
fCssse. Obs lare. [cf. OK. casse onk ] 

1583 FiT^iiERn. Hush, ft 130 Dyuers apple trees that h.iue 
knoites in the bowes as c.'ts.ses or wydes. 

CaBB 3 , obs form of Case .sh, 

Cassenainian (kas/grr'i nian), a. Applied 
to a motfification of the Gregorian reflecting tele- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M. (Tasse^ain. 

1813 Kaikk in Phil. Trans. No. 206 (////tv On the licht 
of the Cavsegrninian Teleivt-ope, compand with that of (he 
Gregorian. 1831 Brewster Optics xlii. 35a The Casse* 
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E unian telcMope . . dtflen from the Gregorian only in 
ving it« email speculum, .convex instead ol' concave. 
Casaeeri^e, oaAaeir, obs. If. Cashiku. 

CMse paper, caseie-. repr. a Fr. 

papier cassi broken paper.] Tne pajier of the 
two ontside quires of a ream. 

s688 R. Holme Armourv iii. iiL lao/t Cassie Quires, are 
the_ two out side Quires in a Ream, called also Cording 
Quires. Cissie Paper, are Quires made up by Paper-makers 
of Tom, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets. 
sSag Hone Kvery-^iay Bk. I. 1139. iSoB Sim monos DUU 
Trade^ Casse-PaJ^r^ broken or damagccl paper. 

tCaaser. OOs-^ [i. Ca^h r -kh I.] One 
who ‘ casscb*. 

s6ii CoTGR., Quassmr, squa-sher, ca.sscr, caiKcIIer. 
CasaarifUi (k^si'*‘riaii), a. [According to.^r/. 
Soc. Lex, from Giulio Caaseriu of i'iacenzn, 1545- 
1616.] Gasserian (or Gasserian) gani^lioni the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

184a K. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec. 407 It arises from the 
upper angle of I he Casserinn ganglion. 

II Casserole (k?escu 7 u'l). [Fr. -^It. easserola, 
Sp. cacerola ; the radical form is app. seen in Sp. 
cazo^ F. casse ‘an o]x;n-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in* (Cotgr.); but its actual history is ob- 
scure ; cf. F. cassoUt It. cazzuola, Sp. cazucla^ 
mentioned under Cassoi.bttk.J 
1 . A kind of stew-pan. 

17x5 Ukaolry Faut. DUt, s v. Roach^ Roaches may .. be 
dress d in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon V'isiU Monad, 34:1 
Not a scrap of furniture, nut even a pipkin or a Casserole. 
2 . The edging or outer portion of certain dressed 
dishes. 

1706 Phillips, CasieroU . . a I^iaf Ktuff'd with a Hash of 
roasted Pullets, Chickens, etc., and dress’d in a Stew-J*an 
of the same tiigncs-s with the Gial ; also a kind of Soop or 
I’otage of Kicc, etc. with ti Ragoo. 1730 6 in Pailky. 18^ 
Piew Syd. Cookery \ 26 Casserol or Rice Kdging for a Curne 
or Kiicassce. .i8s8 SiMMuNHs Did. Tradty CnsserolU . ■ a 
bordering i>f rice to a dish. Mod. Diets, have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 
potato, htiked, in which meats are served at tabic, buch 
meats are sriid to be served ‘ en emseroie*. 

II Cassette l^kascl). [Fr., dim. of easse or 
eaisse (cf. Cahk), ad. It. cassetta ] A casket. 

>793 SoiJTHLV Life 4 * Corr. (i849( I. 196 in very bad 
weather, take out niy casette ai d write to yon 1807 
E^prieila's Lett, (18141 I. Kj One purchase 1 ventured to 
make, that <if a travelling c.iissette. zMi Contemp. Rev. J uiie 
936 The robbery of ilaroness \'on McycrdorlT’a Cassette, 
b. J'hofoj^r. (see qiiot.). 

1875 tr. I'o^fts Chem, Lif^ht v. 43 For the purpose of 
transporting the plate.. ilie photographer employs a little 
flat box called the cassette. 

Cassey. Pavement : set* Causet. 
riyii Hlackwell in nurton Hist. Scot. II. 43, 1 shall l)c 
free of the c.assey stones of London. 

t Casshe. Obs, Al&o Caxes. [See Kex ] 
'Phe wild chervil, Anthriscus sylvestris ; also 
vaguely applied to other Umbelliferous plants. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes 54 Myrrhis, is called in 
Cambrygeshyre czasshes, in other places mockecherucl. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. liii. 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxcs. 
This herbe is called, .in F.nglishc, as Turner saylli,Ca.sshes, 
or Caxes, bycausc Spinsters use the stemmes . for quillcs 
and Caxes, to windeyarne noon. 1640 Parkinson Theatr 
Rot. I Hr. & H0II.1, Caxes 01 Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casshe, obs. i^orm of Cachk. 

Cassia ^ ^ kne siab AUo ^,4 chasee\ 4-7 casla. 
[a. I.. casia {la^sia'^^ a. (Ir. Kaa'ia^ ad. Hcb. ny'Vp 
qtsis.dh ‘a bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic, so called fiom being slrijipcd off (f. yVp 
qdtsac. to cut off, strip oft bark) *, Gest nius. 
W)clirs word points to an OF. form with r/i.] 

1 . An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bailc 
obtained from Cinnamomnm Cassia ; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in n.ivour. aiid cheapt r than 
the true cinnaiuon. More hilly Cassia hai k. 

r 1000 . 4 a''. /’ f. xiiY loLxlv. 8J Myrre, and gutt.a, and cassia 
dropi .\5 ol k>»um ciaduin. 138a V/yclik A'l-. \\\. 94 'lak 
to tnee swele hiiieliynge thingis ofehusee fiiBS c.'csi.i] fyve 
hiindiyd sides. 1398 Thevi.sa Itarth. De P R. x\ii. xxviii 
(1495 631 1 hough men vse to wryte and to vowiie C.assin 
wyili dowMe S yet it sholdc lie wr>ieii and sowned wyth 
00 syngif .S. — Cusia and not ('.\sm.i. 1353 I’di-n /'teaf. 

Nr'tu tnd, (Arb.i 15 .Spyccs as ginger, pepper, inirabol.tnes, 
Caid.'xmoine, Cassia. s6ii Hidil t's. xlv. 8 All thy gar- 
nienis smell of niyrrhe, and aloes, and cassia. i6a6 IJacon 
^ 6/0 Cassi.i, whiih is now the substitute of Cinna- 
mon 1693 .Sir T. Hlount Hist. 4: Yon may r.ill the 
ihirker Hark Cassia, and the thinner Cinnamon. 1871 tr. 
Sctiei/ens .Spedr. AnaL §41. 163 The spectrum .obtained 
from oil of cassia. 

b. Also (lislinguislicd from 4, as cassia Ui>nca, 
1398 T Ki.visA Barth. De P. R. .wii. xxvii. 11495 That 
cue iininere C.issia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Caksih lii'iica. C^xssia lignra is the ryiide of a lylyll tree. 
1705 t.ond.Caz. No. 4146/4 Fine Cmnainon 1 3 Hafes, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia I.igna i jj Hales. Daily Ni"tvs 

II Oct. 3/7 Of 1,600 boxes k.'issia Lignea ofTcred. 

2 . rhe tree itself, Cinnamotttum Cassia. 

>553 Fpkn Treat. Nrwlnd. .Arh.' 8 A great wood of Pre- 
cious trees, some of Ciiioinotne & Cassia. i6ot Hoi land 
Pliny I 373 C'a.sia or C.inell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon cumex. 183a 
Ve^. Snbst. P'ood 347 Cassia . is a native of. the south of 
Asia. .The bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. 


8 . po$t. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is 
partly n rhetorical use of the word from the Jlible 
\Ps. xlv. 8), partly a reference to the casia of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by l^ewis and Short as 
*a fragrant, shrub-like plant, mezereon*, thought 
by some to lie Osyris alba Linn., by Prof. Duubeny 
to be Daphne Gnidium. 

>594 Ghlenb Look. Glasse (i86c> 135 This offering of., 
myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield. 1816 Uullokar, s.v. 
Casiat Poets understand often by it some sweet-smelling 
herbe. i6<^ Milton P. L. v. 393 Through Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Haline, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets. s6m Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 430 Beneath 
his Body, broken Houghs and 1 ‘hyme, And pleasing Casia 
Just renew’d in prime, a tSai Keats Lpist. 371 And inter- 
twined the costiia’s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4 . Hot. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminosse) distiibuted in numerous species 
over the warmer regions of the earth. 'J’he leafltts 
of several species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senna leaves. 'Fhe name Cassia fistula 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
species, the Pudtiing Pijxj tree, a native of India, 
but cultivated in Not them Africa, the West Indies, 
etc., which produces the cassia pods containing 
a pulp used as a laxative. Thence botanists h.ive 
extended the name to the genus. 

* 3 ?« Trkvisa Barth. De P. K. xvii.xxviii.ri49i;'t6:ii Cassia 
flfitula is the fruyte of an certen tree that beryth longe sede 
. . the mery within is blackc and inuynt ancf swetc and is 
iiiedlyd wyth ccrien whyte grcyncs. 1585 Lloyd Treeu. 
Health H v, ].entyl, ruses, Licoiise & a lytic of Ca.ssia* 
fistula. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 97/x Cavsia . , the 
Flowers are yellow, many growing together on a long stalk. 
1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3940A Then (*.irgo*!», cuiisistiiig of . . 
Liginiin Vitm, MolossciS, (!ashiu Fistula, ShrufT, etc. 1789 
W. Huliian Dout. Med. (17001 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may be disKolvcd in noilnig water. 1866 Livings! one 
Jrnl.ix I. 335 Cassias and another tree arc now in llower. 

b. Any medicinal product obtaineil from this. 

1543 Trahkron I'lgo's Ckirurg. ix. 256 Purge the nonce 
with cassia or manna 1671 Salaion Syn. Med in. bwxni 
736Gentlypurge with ('assia mixed with turpentine, 17x7 51 
Chamheks Cytl. 8.v j Cassia of the islands .. is sent from 
the Antilles; where it is priKhiced in such abundance, that 
the vessels, in their home voyages, use it as hall.'ist. 1796 
SiKDMAN Surinam II. xxv 225 'I he c.issia, a shining hard 

} ,rcIlow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
ong . with a black soft pulp us sweet as honey . this is 
considered as a very safe laxative. 

5 . at t rib. and Cowb., as cassia-bark, lignea 
(see abo\e, i); cassia fistula (.see 4); cassia- 
buds, the uncxpaiulcd buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Cinnamomum aromaticuin^ used 
like cinnamon or cloves ; cassia-oil, common oil 
of cinnamon ; cassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia fistula (see 4) ; oassia-stiok tree, a name 
of C. fistula \ cassia- tree (^see a). 

1851-9 Hooker in Manual Sc. Fnq. 426 An inferior kind 
of '‘C.xsM.v Buds known as l^ivengoopor is found at Madras. 
1756 P. Browne famaua 233 The •Cassia-slick 'JVee , . 
'Llie pulp that surrounds the seeds . . is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 F'oKKLsr Coy. N. Guinea 266 On the hills wc 
saw a great m«iny *ca.ssia trees. 1811 A. T. T homson Lond. 
Dhp <18181 325 Phe •c.'issia tree ib a native of Malabar, 
Ceyluii, Siiin.iira, and Jav.a. 

t Cassia Obs. Alsooashee. (See quots.) 

169a LunRELi, Brief Rrl. <1857) IL 573 Mr. Wightman . . 
has cast a cassia brass guns of y foot long, to throw bombs 
of 10 inches diameter, ibid. Ilf. 38 A tryall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes .. before his majestic in Hyde park. 
Ibid. III. 93, 6 brass cashce pieces to shoot gran-ido's 
thro' the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. 

CassideOIlS cksesi d/ps^, a. Hot. [f. L. cassid- 
em helmet +-koum.] Helmct-shajxxl, lielmct-like. 

1835 I .iNni.RY Introd. Bot. ii848> I. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very lai>;e and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. i8te Gray Hot. Te.xt-bk, 

Cassidiform (kcusi dilpjm^, a. [on L. type 
casstdifot m-is \ sec prec.] Helmet -shaped. 

1866 In tell. Obsen>. 134 The large cassidiform ’i'hymaluR. 

tCa8Bidoixiet-done,-dony Obs. Forms: 

a. 4 cassidoin, oosydoyn, 7 oa88idoln(e ; P. 5 
cassedon^ne, 5 6 cassidon, 6 cassaydown, 
oassa-, oassidone, -en ; 7. 7 oasaidonie, 8 oas- 
sidony ; S. 6 oasyldon, cassilden. [a. OF. cas.H- 
doinCy asemi-pojiular form of cahidoine. calcedoinCy 
a«l. L. chalceddnius (Ar/zf) a stone of Chalcedon : 

sec ClIAl.CEDOXY.J «• CH.\L(^'EI> 0 NY. 

01300 blorizh Bl. 386 Sukhc riche rassidoines. And Ja- 
cinctch and top.Tces ^1315 K. /• Altit.P. B. 747^1 Ca.sy- 
doyncs, i"’* rrysolytes, & clcrc nibieic. 1488 Jnv. Jos. Illy 
in 'Fylier Hist. Siof. (1864 II. 392 A collar of ca.ssodanis. 
1500 Inv. xnAnn. Reg. 1768) 135 A p.iir of lieads ten stones, 
casKidens IVtl/ of Both iSoinersel Ho. A peyre of 

iTcdes of C.'csyidoii. < 1530 in Giitch Colt. Cur. II. 397 A 
gurnysshing lor a Salte r»r a Cassadone. 15M in Fng. Ch. 
Fni nituie 'i866t igj; Item x bedes ofLimbrelk ij cassildens 
with a slryng of silk. IVill of Dame M. h’iiigston 

(Somerset Ho.', A paire ol bcades of Ca-ssaydown. 1601 
Hoi I \ND /*ltHy 11 . 454 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie anil C'rystall. Ibid. 605 In these crystals as 
well ns in Cassidoins. i6is Cotgr., Lassidonie^ a cassi- 
donic . a liase, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
shine like fire. 17M Chamhfrs Cycl. Sup/., Casstdony, a 
name given by the Italians and Germans to a sort of beads 
made of the yellow and red chalcedony. 


atirth. 1601 Holland Pliny If. 601 Theso rich Caialddiie 
vesseis Icalled in Latine Murrhina] from out of the Leuanu 
OMtidony^ (kse-subni). Bot. [Of nnceitain 
etymology : suggestion.s are that it it the tame 
word at prec., or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner^ guoM that it might be a corruption ot^Sieeeksu 
aidmins labours under the latal objection tliat no such 
uoine is known. •] 

1 . The [AtLWiLavandula Sfetchas, French lavender. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxyii. 366 It is called . . in Eng- 
lish FVench I..auender, Oissidonie, and of some fjiuender 
gentle. 1597 Gerard Herbal (1633) 586 (L.) In English .. 
Cassidoiiie ; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do cuU it * Cost roe down , 1600 Parkinson KiUken 

Gard. I. vii. 471 Cassidonie is a small kinde of I^uender, 
but differing both in forme & qiialitie. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Traia. XXVI II. 47 Cissidony or French l.ayander. 
>753 in Chamber.^ Cycl. Supp. App., and in mod. Diets. 

2 . ‘ Mountain or Golden C assidony : names used 
fur the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers CycL 
Supp. App. {Gnaphalium Staechas Tiens. Bot.) 

Cuiie, -7 (kar si'. dial. Also oaaale, oosie. 
[ » Icel. ‘ itass, mod. kassi a case, large box. creel’.] 
A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness. 

1693 Wai f.AcK Orkney 14 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
calira Ca.s.sieA, in wliich they keep and traiis|yjrt their Corn. 
>793 Statist. Acc. .SYnA VII. 534 Siiaw caziies which were 
used as sack.** for carrying Victu.Tl. Ibid. X. 33 (jam.) Straw 
creels calk'd cassies, ninclt; vcrycompuctly of long oat straw. 
1880 yYw/i3oSept., Aj^uliar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘ cassy*. I'hc ‘ cassy ’ is strapped to the shoul- 
deih in such a way as to leave the hands free. 

Ca8sier(e, cassir, obs. ff. Cashikk v. 
Cassilden: see Cahsiuoink. 

Cassiniere (kse'simi«*j\ Also 8 kaasim^re, 
9 oasimire. [in F. casituir (‘ mol recent*), Sp. 
casimiroy tier, kasimir. Another form of Cash- 
MKHK ; the country was called Keshitnur by Marco 
Polo. Queximir by Barron, Kachemire by Bctnicr, 
Cassimer by Herbert 1665.] 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men's 
clothes. LT. Kkkhbymbrk. 

1 1704 Hkvdkn Aurungx. iii. i. lY.) The Queen of Cusximere. 
1784 111 Seton-Karr .Set. Cahutta Gas. 1 . 47 lY.i For sale 
- ‘-upcrline tambrics and edgings . scarlet and blue Kansi- 
meres. 1814 j. Foroi:s Onent. Mem. 111 . 177 (Y.) Ibe 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.) 

>774 fCes/m. Mag. II. 359 ’J'he favourite Riding-Dress is 
a light-coloured Cax<,imere, lined with different coloured silks. 
i8c^ 8 W. Irving Satmag. (1U361 77 His white cassimere 
small clothes. i8aa Bvrun Juan ix. xliii, Brilliant breeches 
..or yellow ca-vimire. 184^ Bisciion' Woollen Manuf. 
IL 431 Coatings, cahsiinercs, ho.siery. 1843 Carlyle Past 
4- Pres. 1 18581 303 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scoich-plaid. 

CaBsln, obs. Sc f. Casten pa. pple. of Cast v. 

II CaBSine. Obs. [F. cassine (i6th c. in Littr^), 
repr. late L. atsslua but, farm-house (dim. of cassa^ 
rasa ci ttage) : cf. It. casino.'] 

* In the military language, a farm-house, where 
a niiml^r of soldiers have posted themselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chamlx*rs Cycl. Sufp. 1753). 

1708 Kemsev, Caxsinr, a Country Farm-House in Italy, 
such as arc occasionally fortify'd to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. 1730 Lond. Gas No. 5915/t The Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their ('olours there . . a Cassine before 
a Half- Moon that covered our Centre. 

CaBBixiBtte (ka.'Hine't\ Also cosinet. pA 
factitious name suggested by cassitucre."] A light 
mixed cloth, a modincation of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
wool and silk. 

1846 in WORCF.S7I- R. 1863 Dici.y Federal Si. I. 355 Casinet 
ants, .and yellow gaunilct gloves. 1881 F.Lho 2 Feb. 1/5 
carlet woollen blankets pay 51 per ceiiL on their value 
. . cnvsiiiells, 135 per cent. 

Gassing: see Cash v. 

CaBBinian (ka^.M ninn>, a. [f. proper name 
t assiui + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to G. U. Cassini 
(1625-1712 , or his descendants, a celebrated 
family of French astronomers, or to their scientific 
researches. Cassittian 07 >al: — CaS'-i.void. 

17^ tr. Gregoiy's Astnm. I. 394 This Cassinian Hypo- 
thois. has this Physir.'il Disad\antage t8B6 Academy 10 
July 29 '2 The curs’c of sines, the c.a.ssiiii.in oval, the catenary, 
and such like ciirvex. 186a Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 304 
One of the Cassinian ellipses. 

CaBBinite. Min. A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium. 

>875/1/r/r. of Pa.^-^ Tlie more laminate, .bluish green feld- 
spar, the cossinite. is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co. (Pa.) 

CaBBinO (kiis/'nz7>. Also oasiuo. [Another 
form of Ca.sino.] A game at cards in which 
the ten of diamonds, ('.ailed great cassino great 
cass\ counts two points, and the two of spades, 
called little cassino (or little iass\ counts one; 
eleve i points constituting the game. Also atinb.f 
.IS cassino table. 

i79> VV. Ri iHKRTS Looker-on (1794^ I. 250 A party at 
Faro and Cassino was made .at a great house in Piccadilly. 
1800 Jane Austkn Lett. (1884) 1 345 A whist and a casino 
table. 1811 — Sense 4 Sens. 11. i. i33 l^idy Middleton pro- 
po'wd a rubber of Caxsino to the others. i8is V.. Naribi 
Thinks / to myse(fUSi6)lL ijafD.jTwo whist, cassino. or 
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qtiadrilla tablea will dispone of four couple . . Great caas, 
little cash, and the spades. Ma'am. 

CaS91Sl0id \k:v 81 .oid). Geom, [a. F.rtwj/w/Vw: 
see Ca.sSini\n and A curve which Cassini 

wished to substitute for the ellipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements: an oval havinjj two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
SLm btin|r constant as in the ellipse). 
CftSSiAorry (Ixceswibcri'. The fruit of 
V'lburnum lievi^atunif the Cas^iohctTy-bnsh. 

1753 C'mamiirrs Cy^l. Ap|»., Ca^sioherry-iree^ in 

botany, ilu: name of a genus of plants called by lannsua 
Ctissine. 1864 in Wkhstkb. 1884 in MiLi.hK lUnnt-H. 
Cassiope'iftn, a- Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
north rn constellations. (In this constellation a 
biilliant new siar appears] in 1572, which subse- 
quently disappeared r^Min.) 

ciSjo Mromm or Hawih. Forms Wka. fiyii) 55 And if 
^rtiaps no C.isHiopcian spnric (Which in the norifi did thy 
first rising m.irlc) Shine o re thy hearse. 

Cassique, obs form ol CACiqtJS. Also, a name 
of the Mockinj; Ilird of (Juiana. 

i8a5 Waikrton fFa/it/. S. Atner. 11. (1887) 167 The Cas- 
xitpic 14 gregarious . he goes by no other iiaiiic than that 
of niur kiiig-l'iid amongst the colonists. i8a6 Syd. Smiiii 
W ks (1850) II. 78 Tilt: c.issi(|ue, 111 si/e, ib larger than the 
surling ; nc courts the sm lety of man. 

Cassit ; see Ciiahed. 

CaBSiteritd (had terdit). Aftn, [f. Or. natrai^ 
tin + -n’E.] Native stannic dioxide, the ino^t 
common oie ot tin, occurrii g in vaiious ionns, as 
tin Slone, wood tin, toad’s-eyc tin, stream ti 1. 

1858 SiiKPAKi) 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a v.iririy of cassitcrttc. 1873 Watts lunvHes Chent. 
44S Dioxjdt*, or .Stannic < Ixide, oci urs nati\c as tiii-stune 
or c.issittriic. 1879 Run ky Stud. Rocks x. 148 

Cassi terota ntalite. Aim. [i. as prcc. + 
'I’antaiitk] a variety of tai.l.ilile in which part 
of the t.intalic acitl is replaced by stannic acid. 

1850 |)ana Min. 4 3 The taiitnlite fiorn i'liibu . .iuissitero- 
tanlHlili^) rontains much oxide of tin. 

Cassius (kie*si/'s\ Name of a Cerman physi- 
cian of jyth c. ; whence Purple of Cassius y a 
splendid purple pif^nient : see ()Uot. 

t'x 36 s [. Wyllie in( irc. Sc. I. 173/2 The purple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of cliloiide of gold by 
means of the clilunde of tin, is employed fur the imiposc of 
colouring China ware. It is termed iii the arts, tlie ‘ purple 
powder of C’a'-sius'. 1869 Koscou Klrnt. Chcin. 25a A 
splendid purple colour called purple of cassius. 

Gassook (kaesok), sb. Forms: a. 6-7 caa- 
aacke, 7 caaaaok, (caaa-, caaaquo) ; 6 caa- 

aoke, caaaocke, (H-9 casGOo\ 6- oaaaook [a. 
F. casaque ‘a cassocke, mnndilion, lonj; coat’, 
16th c. in Litttd, (corresp. to Sp. and Pr. casant ‘ a 
souldiers cassocke, a (rock, a hori»ei.i.ins coat 
Minsheu, It. auana ‘a fiocke, a hoist-mans 
cole, a long cotc ; nPo a habitation or dwelling’ 
Flolio^. 'I’he inilitaiy use is the oiiginal , the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have aiiscn in Kng- 
li.sh, in the rnh century. 

If the It. 14 ihf niigmal, and casocca *casso« k ' the same 
word as rdirn'oi ‘dwelling’ (see above), llieii it in a dcriv. of 
casii liousc (as if ‘ a garment that covers lik** .1 house' : cf. 
Casui i. , CiiAsrniF); but the ideiitilic.iiioii is dniiblful. 
'i'lic Fnt. de t levoH r suggests that {osw/tir is a van.int «>f 
Cosaf/ur Coss.Tck, from whom the military c.xssoik might 
take il!i name. laigarde ((lottifig. CrirhrU Anzri^rr, 15 
Apr. 1887, 238) maint.uiis that h. msaffue is a back-forma* 
tioii from cnsm/uin (by iiicurrccliy viewing the latter as a 
diinin. torni), and that cosogmn. It. tanii-ihinOt was a cor- 


ruption of Arab. J kazAyaiui, ad. Pcfb. 

katAdyand, a padded jeikin, or acton, ( ^ 
kaj r.TW silk, silk floss ♦- JJLCil n siuflcd. 'Tlic woid 


kasapAn actually occurs in MIKt as ‘ iidmg clo-iL ’ reit- 
rock^ Sc'liade), and gasy^an in OK as p.uuled jerkin or 
vest ' ((jodef.), but the relation of these to la^at/uin and 
casaque has yet to l^e settled ] 

t X. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in 16-1 7th c. ; also that ot a horseman or ri«lcr in 
the 17th c. (‘ A name given to tlie cloaks worn 
by musketeers and gardes dii corps*, I.itlrc.) Obs 
1574 Lane. Lieutenancy 11. (iSfy) 137 Also a Cavsocke of 
t!ic same motley. 1380 Parh Aiv. C *64 A cassocke . also 
a suuldiours cloke, sagum, 1598 H. Jonson hv. Man in 
Hum II. V, He will neuer come within.. the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a miiskct-rcst agaiiie. (Cf. F. rendre le casaque.J 
1601 Shakh. A it’s H^e// IV. iii. lyi. 2609 Toi'rnfur Aum. 
Foeme Wks. 1878 I. 199 Urnve Vere was by his scarlet 
ca.ssock known 1638 Shirlky Afart. Soidier n. 1 in Ruilen 
f >./'/. I igo A SolthtdoCa'sacke of Scarlet. 1667K. Cham- 
f)FRiAV.Ni£ St. (It. firit. I. Ill IV. (1743' 173 Upon a Uloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock. 2690 Ludlow Afem. (17711 384 
Mohk’s army was. .thought to deserve the fool's coat rather 
than iheaoldicr'a casaqiie. [i8a6 Scott IVoodst, 111 . xi. 318 
The coarse friczc-cassuck of the private soldier.] 

t 2 . A kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to garments worn by 
both sexes. 

a. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 
e 1550 C Barnslrv Fride 4> Abuse 0/ Women IT9 A 
caped cassock much like a pi lyt-rs gown, n 1553 Uuall 
Royster D. lArb.) 35 We shall go in our frenclie hoodes 


euery day. In our silke cassocks fresh and gay. 1589 Put- 
TXNUAM JRng. Ftusie (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veiuct gowne, and at a 
bridal! in her cassock of nioikada 1390 (iRKRNR Forms 
(ibooi 112 Her Luflaia cassock might you see Tucked up 
abouc her knee. 

b. as worn by men : mentioned as woi n by 
rustics, shepherds, xailoth ; also by usurers, pour 
Scholars, etc. 

1590 (jREENK Neuer too late (s 6 oo) 03 Ck>rydon in his 
gray cas.socke and Manalcas . in Ins SMephe.irdc.4 cloakc. 
1598 Uarnfibi o Cousttrme 4 * ( ^'et. 12 Clad in a Cas- 
sock, lyke a Vsurer. s6oi Hoi 1 and I'/tny xxxiv. vi. II. 
491 [I he statue] of Romulus is wiihout any coat or c.is- 
socke ut all [est .sine tuiiic.i|. 1603 — ('oust. 4- Canons luil. 
i 74 Persons eccLsiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like apparel, pruvid<d that it he not cut or pinki; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet and hose, 
without coats or cassocks. x6ia iJtKKtK // not good FI. 
Wk4. 1873 UI. 276 Greater Scholleis languish in beggei^ : 
And in thin thred-bare cansacks wcarc out their age. 1624 
Cai'T. Smiiii i'trginta VI. 231 Two or three o'd Inm things 
. bound vp til a .Sailers canuase C.is. 4 ocke. i6a8 Wiihkk 
Rnf. Kcmetnb. iv. 1765 Those many silken*I>octors, who 
did here In »bintn^ sarten Cassoi ks late appeare. |x8s3 
.Scon Talism, xxiii. The cassock ol chamois whicli he 
wore under his armour | 

3 . A gaimcnt wo’-n by clergymen, 
a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic worn by 
Anglic.aii clergymen, oiigiiially along with and 
uniicT tiic gown ; but, in icccnt limes, also under 
the shorttned surplice, and sometimes by ' IJigh- 
Chiirch ’ clerg)mcn, li.ke the soutane of Roman 
(’atholic priests, apait lioin tli«*sc vestments, as a 
kind ol ecclcsi. stic.'ilgarb Also, sometimes worn 
by vergeis cho* isters, amt others engaged in eccle- 
siastical liinctio iS. S e quots. 

Ill this sense, w'iiich appc.n to Hate from the Kestor.Ttion, 
it seems l‘J be the t-uiitiiKi.U ic^n of the st holai 's cassock, in 
sense i ; it had prob ibly soi.n* rrfeiciitc to the canon of 6*» 
ycais b» foie, ici|'iiiing tloiitynnn not to a|jpc.ir in public 
‘ witbout co.its or c.T'.'.ocks ’ see st n-e a). 

1663 kiriu.Kivv Fatsons li . itung Kairh.) He was so 
poor and des)»icable, lie could not avow his calling for 
w.int ol a ra.ssock. x666 Pi i’V.s />iaiy 27 Sept., 1 . . to 
s|ie.iU for a cloak atnJ cass«ii k for my brolber , and I will 
have )uin in a c.Ttioiin al tlicss. 1708 Swii r tlamis 4 - F/nl. 
i/i Ills waistcoat to a r.issoc grew And both assum'd a 
sable hue. 17x0 20 C Wiii-aiii*y On Fk Lont. I'tayer 
(1720' 110 Made fit .ind rinse to the Body like .a C'assoik 
17*7 Dr Fok tint. Ap/'or. ni. 1840 24 If the Devil should 
pul on the gown and C.issf^k, or the black clo.ik, or the 
Coal and the Cord. 1788 PoPK Ounc 11 326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, .uid vest. 1755 JonNsc*N, Cassi>ck\ a 
close garment ; now, geneially, that which cliTj^ymcn wc.ir 
under then gowns. 1807 ChaumK Far, Reg. 111. 862 He 
knew no belter than Ins c.tssi ik winch. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ 
katheis II. vi §9 I he old ICn^lisb cassock dillcrcil in its 
shape \ciy little, if anyilrng, Irom the same kind of robe 
siill worn by the Catholic piicsthood. 1854 IbioK Churth 
Direct. ^ ( assock the under dicss of all oideis of the 
cler.;y; it resembles ,a long coal, with a sinulc upright 
Cull.ir. 1866 /I’rtut. Any/ »cd 31 152 CoMOfk, the gaimcnt 
woin by e( clesi.isiics iiiifUr their oflicial vesimcnls . usually 
liaik, and for I 5 ish*»|»s piiiplc. 1866 C. Waikir Ritua/, 
RraKon ICJiv 35 I he Cassot k is a long coat hiittoiung o\cr 
the breast, and reaching to he fed. It U confined at il.e 
waist by a broad s.ish called the cincture, d he rollar is 
iiiadt* to fasten right roinnl the throat. 1870 DisKAtLi 
Lo/tiatr V. 13 One or two curates in cassocks. 

b. Used to render F. soutane y L. subtancuniy 
the ‘frock ’ of a Roman Catholic ecclebiastic. 

1796 II. HuNfi^K tr. St. Firrres .Stud. Nat. (1790) III. 

I lb A tall Ilian dies-ved in a blue c.'issock . . an cccIcM.isiic.il 
niiHsioiiary of the i>.l.aiul. 1824 HiiHI’R yrnl (1828) 1. 111. 76 
A tall stout ecclesiastic, w'lth. <1 long black cas^oc. 1859 
JhiMisoN Frit tuny vi. 69 A short stout man. dressed in cas* 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. 

c. A bliort, light, double-breasted coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in kngth, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Geneva gown by presbylcrian and other ministers. 

.Scott h NciosAaprr. He has been presented by the ladies 
of I1I.S congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. 

4 . a. As a mark of the clciical ofljcc, csp. that 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

1687 Dkyden Hind F. in. 332 And quit the cassock for 
the caiilmg coat. lyiSo Roulrtson Clias. VI. vi. 124 
During the war, he Inia aside the cassoc 18^ Macai'lay 
Hist. Fng. II 217 The scarf and c.assock could hardly ap- 
pear there without callin.; forth .snccr 4 . 

b. A wearer of a cassock ; esp. a clergyman. 
i6a8 Up. Eahi.b Microcosm. {¥f»xr\\K>\v A vulgar-spirited 
man. nne that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
1649 O. Daniel Trinnrch.y Rick. //, cccxliii, But the Gray 
(’as4ork makes a double noysc. x8s9Thackf.rav Virgin, v, 

1 Hel had a suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon. 

6 . attrib. 

1587 Flcminu Cont. Holtnshed\\\. 3x7/1 Yeomen .. appar- 
elled in cassocke coats, and Venetian hose of crimson veluet. 

Ca'SSOOki V. [f. piec. 3.] To dress in a cas- 
sock. Hence Ca%8ooked (kse'sokt), ///. a. 

1780 CowpBB Ftvgr. Rrr. six A cassockeo huntsman, and 
a fiddling priest. 1833 M. Arnold Neikan xu, A caicsock'd 
priest rc^e by. x803 Ch. Times 855/j The occa.Hion was 
taken advantage of 10 ca.s8ock and surplice the choir. 

tCaSSola. Obs. rare~-\ [a. i6th c. V.cassoU 

* coffin, box *, Cotgr., prob. ad. Prov. cassolo, dim. ; 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod.F. cassolU 

* liitle pan ' : see next.)] A box or case. 1 


1590 A. M. tr. GabelkoueVe Bk, Pkyskkt 343/a We must 
a]'plye thereon a freshe playstcr, and niu.st eett the Legge 
in a Cassole, or case, .and let it rest iherin. 
Cassolatte vkfefg?le t<. Also 7 oaaolettd, 7-9 
oaesolet. [a. F. cassolette dim. of cassole^ -o/le, 
* little pan dim. of casse * pan.* Cat. cassOy It. 
casza, fire |)an (Florin), ('p. Sp. caso, cazuelay 
cazoleta; med.l.. caujy cazia. ca^olay cazeola. See 
Uiez. Littr^, and Du Cange.] 

1 . A vessel in which perfumes are burned. 

1637 1 'omunson Renou'e Dtsp. 213 Pul in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassol^t. 1706 Dut. 
Rust. (cd. 3) s. V. C assolety a small Vessel us’d in the Burn- 
ing of Pastils or other odours. 18^ Bkckkokd Itaty II. 
43 Silver btaziers and cassolettes diffiiNing a very pleasant 
perfume, a 1847 Mrs. Siilhw'Ood Latiy oj Manor IV. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, which, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the perfumes of the East. 

2 . A box for perfumes with a perforated cover to 
allow of their ililTiision. 

1831 .Sir F. Palc.kave Norm. 4 - Rug.y Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes. 1884 Health Ex tub, tatai. 94/1 
Aioinatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 

I Casson. obs. [a. U>th c. F. cassoUy now 
caiswn chest : see Caisson.] A cliest. 

1613 PuMCiiAS Fitgr. I. 607 Twelve Casbons or Chests. 
CasBOti, var. ol CA8l^o. 
t Casaonade. Obs. [a. F cassonade, f. lasson 
chest, c-ise : cf. Ca.sSons J Unicfiiilrd c..iie-stigar 
imjiorted in boxes or casks; brown or moist sugar. 

1057 Tomlinson Reiiou's Disp. 224 Another kind of .Sugar 
..which the vulgar call C.issoiiade or Caston.'ule. 1723 
Bhaoi.kv Pam. Diet, s.v. Sugary The Casson.'ide is nothing 
hut Musrovadoc that has been purif>'d with the Whites of 
E,;gs and Lime-Water. 1810 P m yi 1 . Frit. led. 4 V. 239 Cas- 
soHiiiie, 111 commerce, cusk-stigai, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the lirst piiiifuaLion, but which has not yet 
been refined. 

tcassons, cassyns. Obs. Tperh. a y.tasson 
‘shapeless loaf ol line sugar’ (J.ittre), f. casson 
c.ase, chest : cf prcc.] V.Sug.nr in some foim. 

[1443 in Rogeis Ague a t'r/ccs 5-6/^ Cassons 0 lli at /8 1 
1469 Old. Dk. C liirr/ue in Housch. Utd. ^17901 loj Item, 
Cassyiis 3(K.>lb, at ii </ 

Cassbou (kas/^n). [ad. It. ca.sottry or Ol". 
casson iaige ( he.st, inod.b. caisson.'] An occa-ional 
variant ol (jAirsoN ; a. an ainnumition chest; 
b. Arc / i . a sunken panel. ( ^ C aisson i a, 3.) 

*799 (^hron. in Ann. Reg. 3/1 Twelve bra^s field pieces 
time pouiniers W'lih thrir ( assoons. 1850 Lkiicii Mutter's 
Anc. Aft § S3 «7 The ornamental foriiis of the cassuons 
(r/iari'(uuu;u, laruiiaria'. 

Ca8SO'9(raxy (ka.* s<ywcri). Forms : a 7 cas.so-, 
casBuware, 9 casaowar ; fi. 7 casaawarway, 
-waraway, cassa-, cossiowary, 8 cassuary, 
(casunri), 7 -cassowary, [a. Malay kasudrt or 
kasavari (\'ule). Jii F. casoacy It casuartOy mod. 
J.. casudrius. The cailiest iCiig. ioiin was app. 
through Du. or F.] 

1 . A genus of large cuisorial birds, rtlaltd to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as f.’ir as New Guinea. 'They stand about 
live feet high ; the wings aic of no use for flight, 
but arc fuiiiished with stiff feathcrlcss quills, like 
.sjiints, wliich serve for combat or defence. 

‘ Named P.meu by the early I’orliiguese ii.ivigators. It is 
the P.nieu vulgo Lasoaris (the hitter appearing to be the 
Mahay appcllaliun of Boiitiu:!.’ Fenny Lytl. \X\l\. 1^2/it. 
Sve F.mi-u.i 

16x1 CoKYAT Crudities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ncy-hens the Cassa warway iiioi cover . [Margin, An Ivast 
Indian bird at St. JaiiicR in the keeping ol Mr. Walker). 
1630 J Taylor (Water 1 *. 67 . P.aier Kent 11 From the 
til -mouse to the csirich or ca.ssa waraway. 1636 Momr Autid, 
A 'h. II. xi. ( 1712 ' 7a In the Cassouaie or Emeu. 1690 I.oc kb 
(J.),/ rhc relation between dam and cliick, between the two 
cassiowaiics in St. Jamcii’.s Park, Dau.pteFs Voy IV. 

I. 266 'I'hc Cassa wans is about the b.gness of a large Vir- 
ginm Till key. 177* IVeekty Mag. 25 June 386/1 The 
casu.Tri is black, and in M/e equal to an ostiu h. 1774 
Goidsm. Nat. Hist.lW. 39 The Cassowary is a bud which 
w.'is first biought . into Europe by ihe Dutch from Java. 
1801 Southey Thnlaba \ii. xviii, Large as the hairy Casso- 
wur was th.'it o'ershadowing Bird. x88o Hauciiton I*hys. 
iieog, vi. 363 Papua is the proper ceiitie of the Casso- 
waries. 

2. New Holland Cassowary : the Emkii. 

184a Fenny Cycl. XXIII. 142 Biitish naturalists .. now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary. 

II CaBSUmn'liar. Aled. AUo casiimunar, 
•mimiftr, oasmunar. [ajip. a corruption of some 
eastern name.] The tuberous root of an F^ost 
Indian plant (apparently Curcuma aromatica 
Salisb., C. Zedoaria Koxb.) ; it is worm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginger, and is used in h)8ter- 
‘cal, epileptic and paralytic afiectiuns. (Cf. 
ZKDOAhY.) 

1693 Prchby (diiU) Some Observations made upon the 
Root Casmiinar, brought from the EaxC Indies. 1700 
Sloans in /'A 7 . Trans. XXll. 580 A root .. made great 
use of. in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases, .called 
CoAsuniuniar. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 92 Casamuiinr is 
lately come into use. 1733 Ciiambrrs CycL Rupp. App., 
Cassumniar. a root approaching to the nature of zcodary. 
18M Dvmock Veg. Mat, Med. 0/ Ind. 770 Identical with 
the CasBumunar described by Pereira. 

Cass-weed : see Cahk-W££d. 



CAST. 

Oaat (kast), sb, (f. the vb.] 

1. The act of casting ur throwing (simply). 

1. A throw of A missile, a bowl, or other object 

WvcLir Numb. xxxv. 17 If a stoon he throwe, and 
with the cast [laW slrook] slceth. c >4x5 Wyntoun Cron. 
viii. xxxii. 140 The fyrst kast that it [the engyne] kest, 
hot ane, It hyt the towre a mery strak. igds ^ Cooper 
Thetaur,^ I actus, a throwe . . or cast. 1609 C. Uu’i lee Nem. 
Mon. 1.(16331 Cij, One or other spying hiiu. will haueacast 
at him.^ Connoisseur No. 12a At bowls, if any one is 
near winning the gamei he never (ails, in the next cast, to 
mistake his bias. x86o Emerson Cmti, L\fe, Power Wlcs. 
(Bohn; II. 33a The opponent has the sun und wind, and, in 
every cost, the choice of weapon and mark. 1868 Daily 
Tel. 7 Sept., Counting a cast with the right hand and 
another with left as one throw. 

b. Considered, as a performance, with reference 
to its quality. A measuring cast : a competitive 
throw at a mark in which tlic results are so close 
as to require measurement. 

ri 4 oo Soiutlone Bab. a6c^3 The shotte, the ca«ite was so 
strongc Syr Bryer was slayn there. 15^ Harman Cnvent 
46 'I'hcy collide not agree vpon a caste. 1647 Km 1 er Coeni 
Tk. in Worse T. ^1841) 96 Is it a iiicasiiring cast whether it 
be lawful or no? 165^ — Ch. Hist. vii. 407 Yet was their 
precedencie no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye. 1676 Wychercey PL-Deaier 1. i. 4 My 
Brother and 1 were (jiiarrelling about a Cait. 1816 .Scott 
Antiq, (1879' li* >10 J'he disputed cast was a drawn one. ^ 
fig. i6bo Inuflo Bentivolio ly Urania 11. ii682> 20 It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see. .how proud they grow, 

C. 'i'he distance which anything can he thrown. 
1387 Trevisa Higiicn{i%(i$'s 1 . 215 Pliers as hi) a.s a .stones 
cast. ri4oo Maunui-v, viii. 92 A Stones cast fio th.at 
Chapclle, i:( another Chapolle. 1611 Biar.s Znytr xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen fioiii them about a stones cast. 1671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, Kt.e. as high as a 
m.-in can ronveinenriy throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
1870 Bhyant Homer \\. xxiii. 344 He fell as far behind Asa 
quoit's cast. 

d. M inner or way of throwing (e. g. seed). 

1677 Kcor Nat. Hist. 0 -x/ordsh. 246 In Sowing they have 
their sexcral methods, vi/., the single Cast, the double 
Cast. *707 J. Mokiimfr Hush. (J.) .Some .. sow wheat or 
rye. .wiiii a uroad cast, some only with .i single cast. 

+ 2. 'riie delivery of a blow, a stroke. Obs. 

[Cf. 138a in I.] ri4ao Anturs 0/ Arth. xlviii. With a 
cast of the car-honde. 1530 Palsok. 563/1 He had thought 
to gyuc me a caste with a horse combe. 

3. Spec. A throw of dice ; the achievement of 
the throw. Phr«ase, set, stake upon a cast. 

1509 Barclay .S'/;// /»//'VWrr (1570) 109 That playeth for 1 
money, .And on hia fclowes caste t.'ikeili onely hcede. 1594 ; 
.SiiAKS. Kith. ///, v. iv. 9. x6ii .Speeu Hist. Cit. Brit. ix. 
xviii. ii6j 2I 016 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cost away 
for h.isi. 1641 Milton Ch. Dtsup. 1. (1851) 32 'Tin no win- 
ning i.ist. 1648 — Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 579. 1777 

Robfrison Hist. Amer.Ki'j^i) II. 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are slaked . upon a single cast. x8ao Hoyle's Carnes 
ImOr. 303 To hit the one, that cast [of dicej must be eight. 

b. Jig. 

a 1300 c ursor M. 25480 On dornesdai be-for iusti.se, l>Jtr .'ll! 
es c.ivten 011 .a cast. x^a llENiLkY Boyle Li\l. v, 164 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human Doaies 
to a Ca t of this Chance. X761 Stlhnk '/>. .Shandy iii. sp. 

I was iny father's last stake, .he had been unfortunate in his 
three fir.st great casta for me. 1855 MAfAUiAY Hist. Kng. 
111. 42^ Neither l<0'>cn nor Schoinberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast. 1^9 Fhoupe Cxsar %\\. 430 It was the 
Ia.st ca.st of the dice Uir the old party of the arintocracy. 

4. A throw or stioke of fortune ; hence, fortune, 
chance, oppoitunity ; lot, fate. Obs, or dial. 

a xjfso Cursor M. 6205 Him .suld pan rcu his c.ist ha* N* 
folk was fra him past. 1450 Ktle Tolous 452 To rtstc hym 
there he toke hys c.islc. X5X3 Douglas .i^Knets ix. v. 14 
(ilaid of this ca^t, seaiid thair tyiiie niaste gnne. a i6o< 
Monigomkrir hlyttng 340 Cauld be her cast, xyaa W. 
Hamilton Wallace (Jam.) Black be their cast! great 
rogues, x8ao Scon Monast. iv, Before (he death of Walter 
AvcncI, h.'ily he his cast I 1871 Browning Balaust. 2038 
Now that one ctLst of fortune changes all I 

t b. Hence (.or Irom 3 ), At the last cast : at the 
last shift, ill c.xtremitic'J, near to death or ruin. 

c 1449 Pecock AV/r 33d Into tyme he be at his last Caste. 
X549 ^ Sternhoid & H. Ps cxix (1583)93 Thou hast my 
lyfe restor'd When J was at last cast, xoig Bp. M. Smvih 
Pref. Dabingtons Whs., Having the plague about him, and 
being at the hist cast. 16x7 Collins De/. B/. hly 540, 

1 rcturnc to him, who is now at his last psts. 1700 J. 
Wfi.i WOOD Mem. 251 As the last Cast for their Liberty they 
applied to the Prince of Orange. 

6 . A throw of the sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, etc. 

x6x6 B. Jonson Forest Poems 92 And Plkes friin into thy 
net) As loth the second draught or cast to stay. 166a Ful- 
ler Worthies (1840) I. 443 'ilie next c.TAt shall be no less 
than fourteen or fifteen fiithom water. 2805 A. Duncan 
Marineses Chron, HI. 290 Wc had less water every cast of 
the lead. 3804 Scott Ked-eauHtiet Let. vi. He couldna help 
taking a cast [wiih the fishing rod]. x8^ Z//> Normandy 
(18631 11 . 205 He had nut made above half a dozen ca.sts be- 
fore he railed out * 1 have one !• X864 BurtonA';;^/. I. 
ii. I'he right to a cast of a net was a feudal privilege. 
18M Cari'kntfr in Sci. Opin. 11869' 6 Jan. 175/x A cast of 
the dredge was therefore taken at this point. 

b. Tnat which is so cast, or used in casting ; 
now spec, in Angling. 

1556 J. Heywood spider Sy FI. (N.) In eche weake place 
is woven a weaving cast, s8830M/»ry//;i^, 378 Very killing 
flies, and a cast admirably suited to the state of the water. 
1887 lllust, Lonti. Nnvs a July 27/1 It U a mistake to coil 
up the fly casts in the tackle book. 

o. Angling. A spot suited for casting the line. 

iSaj Scott Peveril xi, He chose . . with au anger's eye, the 
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most promising casts. 1869 F. FsANas Asigling I. (1880) 
41 It is so easy to pass good casts. 

6. A thi owing or turning of the eye in any 
diiection ; a glance, a look, expression. ^Obs, 

c 1335 E. E. Aliit, P. B. 768 He cunueycn hym con with 
cast 01 his y^e. X63X Gouge GotPs Arrows 1. 841. 66 Pas- 
sion will same manifest iuelie. .by a fierce cast of his eyes. 
2634 Milton Penseroso 43 With a sad, leaden, downward 
cast. x66i Origin’s Opm. in i'kanix 1 . 5 A dir«.ct 
View of him wiuiout so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
X766 Sierne.SVm/. Journ. (1778) I. i6x, I had given a ca.st 
with my eye into half a dozen sliops. 

7. A lilt * in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his w ay. ANu fig. 

1630 J T AYix)R (Water P.) Whs. iN.', I o’r the waler will 
giuc thee a cast. 1741 Richardson Pamela 11 . 83 If. .you 
are for the Village. I'll give you a Cast. 1787 Centl. Mag. 
Sept. 819 '2 'i'hey met with some good-natured wagffoners, 
who gave them a cast. x8aa New Monthly Mag. 1 V. 103, 

I should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mail-s. x88s 
L. B. Walford Nan tit other .St. JI. 26 .So you can't give a 
cast to this las.sie? Well, 1 must take her on myself, 
t 8. Cast of the hastd . a helping turn. Sc. Obs. 
1637 S. RuTHKKLORuZr//. cxxix. (1861)238 A right cast of 
his iioly and gracious hand. 1775 Guthfies Trial^i 'Vo 
delay ihcir boul-busincss, hoping tor such u cast of Chrisi's 
hand in the end. 

0. fig. ‘ A stroke, a touch * (J ), specimen, 

‘ tasle *. csp. A cast of one's offue 
a 1 553 Udall Royster D.Kls,x\\.)\i^ .Sh.dl 1 go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe a ca.st'/ 1575 Laneham in Nu hols 
Progr. Q. Elis. 1 . 418 Bringing with them a cast of their 
oiTice, by courtly ineaii. 3589 GakiNK Anadia 11616) 32 
.Shew v% a cast of your cuniiinc. xfiag .Sandkhso.s Sernt. 
J's. cvi. JO Do not bhow a cast of thy office for the promise 
or hope of a reward. 3673 Atisw. .Season. Disc. 4 'I his 
Dutchman has .scribled and thrown amongst us to-s a cast 
of his oHice) this bone of Division. x6^ Wyciierley / 7 . ^ 
Dealer iv. i. (1678* 53 If you hate Verses, Vll give you a cast | 
of my J'olitics in Prose. 3699 Beni ley Phal 360 To re- 
ceive this us a Ca.st of his Rhetoric. 3749 Wksley it’hs. 
(1872' IX, 13 Now, .Sir, give us a cast of voiir office, 3833 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. ,1852; 248 Whose only ca-U of 
surgery is blood-letting. 

flO. Said of a how: ? Casting power, ? elasti- 
city, ? flexibility. Obs. Cl. ('AsriNo ppl a. 1 a. 

*S 45 AsriiAM Toxoph. i.(Arb.» 28 Two bowes that 1 haue, 
wherof tiic one is qutcke of cast, trn ke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte ; the other is .a Itigge slowe of cast, 
folowing the .string Had. 11 116 A taste and harde woode 
. .stronge and myghtye of cast. 

II. The act of thi owing down, off. etc. 

11. A throw in wrcxlliiig ; a fall ; an overthrow 
or defeat, atch. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv, 321 He thoiicht 3eil to rowir his 
cast, c 3400 Camelyn 348 .Sh.al it be holdc for a cast 7 1530 
1 ’ai.sgk. 179 .Sombresaull, a tninblyng r.Yste a t6oy Descr. 
C/er>eltind m 'J'opog. ^ Ceueal. (18^3 • IL 410 Not without 
h.i/aid of a break tiecke tuinhiinge caste, 
f 12. Ihiiiging forth )oung, laying of eggs ? Obs. 
3646 .Sir T Browne Pseud, bp. 14; After the first cast, 
there rcinaine successive conceptions. 

III. What Is thrown ; the quantity thrown. 

13, A throwing (^anything); the quantity thrown. 

c 3450 Bk. Curtusye in Babers Bk. 1868) 305 |>.iy schyn 

haue two cast of hay. 3481 Csxton Reynard viii. ( Arh.i 16 
Bruyn reccyued of nem many a caste of stones. 15x3 Fiiz- 
Hi-RB. Husb. § II How many c.istcs of rorne euciy lande 
ought to hauc. 3697 Dkvoks I'lrg. Georg, iv. 16 A cast of 
scatter'd dust. 1753 Chamhi ns Cycl. .Sw// , Cast, among 
wax-chandicrs, denotes a laddb-fiil of incltid wax, poured on 
the wicks of candles made by tlie laddie. 3797 W. Macro 
in A. Young Agnc. Sufiolk^h Drawing the laud over with a 
heavy harrow when only one c.l^t, or half the seed is sown, 

14, J/awking. The number of hawks cast off at 
a time ; a couple ; also of other binls. 

c 1470 Hors, Shepe, 4 - G. 1 1822)31 A caste of hawkes of the 
tour. 1530 Pai-s(;r. 303A Ca-te of haukes, nice doiseaux. 
3^6a Pilkington Rxp, Obadiah v. Wks. 11842' 255 A kennel 
of hounds or a ca-st of hawks. cs 6 i 3 Chapman Iliad xvi. 
406 As, on .some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
3615 — Odyss. XXII. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast o(T 
at some game, x8a6 Sir J. Spbrigiii Observ, Hawking 
(i8j8) 41 a cast of fiilcoiis is always flown at a rook. x8sa 
R. F, Hu ETON J’\tlcoury tn Indus v. 60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ‘c.asts’. x88t IC. B. MiniELL in 
Macm. Mag. Nov. 41 Aii exceptionally good ca.st of fcinalo 
merhiia. 

16. The quantity of bread or ale mnde at me 
time {obs.) ; a certain quantity of clay made into 
flower-jTots. 

3470 85 Malory Arthur vii. xiv, Two cast of bread, with 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls. 15^8 Balk Corned D of 
Nat. (N.) If the hruar please me mat, J’he cast shall fall 
down flat And never hauc any sioMigth. 3587 Harrison 
England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 154 Of the flower of one bushell . . 
they make fortie cast of manchet. 1636 B. Jon.son Disiov. 
ix. 163 An elephant, in 1630. ,wa.s every day allowed twelve 
cast of bread, twenty* quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. 380a \V. Forsyth hrmt Treer viii. (1824) 210 
[Flower] pots are denominated by the number contained in 
what the potters call a cast. 

16. So many (herrings, etc.) as are thrown into 
a vessel at once, a * warp * ; a set of three or four. 

3577 Holinsiiru Chron. HI. 914/3 A cast of red herrings. 
i8w J AMiKsoN s. V. , A cast of herrings, haddocks, oysters, etc. ; 
four in number. S. 3884 F. Poi 1 ock in A>i^. Hlustr. Mag. 
x 59/1 Three fish = one cast las much as can be held in one hand ). 

+ 17. A set or suit of other things. Obs. (exc. as 
in 5 b). 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 140 With courtlie cast of cot- 
armour abufe. 3593 Pekcivall .S/. Diet., Sartal de euentos, 
a cost of counters, a 1650 Cleveland Surv. World vi, A 
cast of Lackeys, and a Lady-bird. 


CAST. 

+ b. (?) A standard sixe or quantity of wood in 
a billet. Obs, 

154s 3 Act 34 4 35 Hm. If HI, iii, Euerie byllette to be 
onely of one cast not aboue. 1553 Act ^ kdw, VI, vii, 
03 Ever)* Billet named to be a Cast, to contain ten Inches 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four- 
tecne inches about. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

18. A second swarm of bees thrown off by a hive 
in one season. 

x66e Fuller Worthies 1. as Though only old Stocks of 
Bees were kept, without cither Ca.HU or Swormes. 1664 
Kvelvn a at. Hort. 1x7391307 I ook to your Bees fur Swarms 
and Caxts. 1675 I .Smiih Chr. Reiig. Appeal 1 36 'I'he 
Swarm, that hived in Plato's mouth .. was a Cast of the 
School of the iVupheis. 1777 Terrier in Briscoe Old Not- 
tinghamsh. 1 . 37 Lvery swarm of Bees sixpence, and every 
Cast, .threepence. t8as in Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 647. 
3875 J. HuNThR Man. Bee-keeping ixA. S' 9a If lighter, .they 
would probably be tastn or second swarms. 

10. What is thrown up from the crop by a hawk 
or other bird of p:cy. Also, the convoluted earth 
thrown out by an earthworm ; or sand on the sea- 
shore by the lug-worm. 

*793 White (1853) 38a F.arth-worms make their 

ca.sts inoxt in mild weather. 'ennyson AyltntPs F, 

849 Where the two contrived their daughter’s good Lies the 
hawk's cast. xBSo Huxley Cray-tish 11. 67 As a hawk or on 
owl rejects hi.H eaxts. 

20. a. The number of lambs produced in a 
season, b. The yield of corn (? obs. 

3787 Mar.shall E. Norfolk 1 E. D. S.'Cast, yield J applied 
to corn cropM. 1887 Acott. l.eculrr 10 Aug. 4 '1 o estimate 
what the result of the year’s cast [uf lambs] will amount to. 

V. t21. A bill den cast or laid upon people; 
an impost, a c)<arge. Obs. 

*597 Cartmel Ch. Ace. in Slorkdale Ann Cartmel 36 A 
caste or laye should bee forthwith hud ihrou^thout all the 
p.irish to the value of twenty marks. 16x9 in N. Riding 
A’ FT. (1884) 11 . 309 Paying cantcs imposed on him by the 
p.inshc for . (lie 1696 Let. W. Cunningham in 

Diaiy {\88D Intrcd. fi Not putting you to the pains of a 
Cast or Act of Iniposnion. 

VI. 22. ('alculation, reckoning; an net of 
calculiition ; techn. the addilioii of the columns of 
an ni count. 

>575 Lani ham Let. (1871 56 By great cast & cost. Mod. 
If tnc account docs nut balance now, there must be an 
error in the cast. 

b. Conjiclure. forecast. 

*5*9 ‘V/. Papers Hen, I'll/, I. 4 Lettrrs devised by ibe 
prudent cantc of Your (irace. 3877 Eraser's Mag. XVI. 321 
i'liat must be taken into account in any casts a-head. 

VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device. 

+ 23. Device, purpose, design, aim. Obs. 

c 1335 F. E. Aim. P. A. ii6a Out of kat caste 1 watz by- 
call, c 1440 Bone f-lor. 1406 'J'hus then ys my caste. 3533 
j^ctUGi AS rfCnris viii. Prol ao Thair is iia sege for iia schame 
that schuiikiH at shoit, May he rum to his cost, a 35*9 
Ski lton Dk. Albany 101 .Such trechery . Is all your cast. 
3531 IUrvet Nenophons Houstk. 11768) 61 Tcche me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

+ 24. A contrivance, device, artifice, trick. Obs. 

C1340 Hampoli- Psalter Ixxxix. 10 Ydcll & swykil kastes 
iibt.ut erthly ihynge. rx386 Chaucer Ants. T. I’luThe 
deike tresoun, and the casiei olde. 3^ 1 'nevira Barth. 
De P. R. II. XX. (i495> 48 The preuy wcikcs and false castes 
of Saihanas. <. 3470 Henry Wallace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ck had mmiy cost. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. Prol. 355 
(^neiit and ruiious castis poetical!, Perfyte similitudes and 
exainplis all. 3<w Palm.h. 65B, 1 playe a laste of legyer 
dciiia> nc. 1609 Hoi i and A mm. Marc ell. xiv. xi. 26 Suotile 
sleights and juggling casts [prjrstigiisl. 

+ b. -Skill, art. Ob.t. 

c 13*0 Senyn Sag. 3105 (W.) We beth mazouns queinte of 
cast. 

VIII. F'orm into which a thing is thrown ; 
disposition, arrangement. 

+ 26. Man, design ; shape, conformation, of a 
building, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Floret 4- Bl. 338 To ninkic a tur after |ns cast. 
r(33o R. Brunni* Chron. /fW;r(Rollsifl735 He didc masons 
diui.se a can* What werk niyghlc lengc.Ht last, c Chaucer 

H. Faiue 1176 'Hie caste, crarte,aiid cunosiiic Ne can I not 
to you cicvise. 1509 Fisher H As. 1876 270 His buyidynges 
. .after the new'cst cast. 3579 Gosson Aeh. Abu\e (Arb.i 24 
My onely cndeuoiir shallie to show you that in a luugh cast. 

23. Theat. The assignment of the parts in a 
play to the several nctors ; the part assigned to 
any actor {obs.'); the set of nctors to whom tlic 
pails of a particular piny are nssigned. 

3633 Brathw AIT (tide , Whimzics • or a new Cast of Char- 
acters. 3731 T. Fuller Cnomol. 115 If thy Cast be bad, 
mend it wi(hgu<jd Play. 3795 T Wilkinson Wand. Patentee 

I. 61 Played several characters .. but did not please in the 
lovers, HI which ca-it 1 wanted Mr. Kuiveton. 1798 Epitaph 
in Hone Eueryfiay Bk. 11 . 390 To nlay a comic cast of 
characters in inis gre.al iheatre — the World. 1876 World V. 
No. 1 16. 3 The best representatives for the complete ca.st of 
a comedy. x8Bo Dramatic List 219 I'he cast included the 
following admiiahle players. 1880 Manch. Guard, ao Dec , 
lie had brought together 'an unusually powerful cast*. 

+ b. Hence, To speak in a man's cast : to speak 
during his part ; to inttmipt. Obs, 

3580 L YLY E-ubhues (Arb.) ^4 If I may speak in your 
cast, quoth Is.sida. Ibid. 41a *rhe ]..ady Ffauta speaking in 
his cast, proceeded in this manner. 1613 Cotc.r., Entre- 
farlement, an interruption, a speaking in a mans cast. 364J 
Rogers Naaman 46 As when the minde is filled with bust- 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, spoken in a mans cast. 
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37 . Paintitig. The adjustment of dmpenes in art. 

1784 J Hakkv Lett. Art v. (1848) 187 The several textures 
. .afford an extensive variety in the cast and manner of their 
several ioldin}{s. iBgg & 'liMas Pntnt. aoi 'Ine 

*cast ' or adjustiiirnt of dra^xmes is made the object of a 
special course ul study. 

28 . 'Ihc lot 111 into which any work is thrown. 

*775 Warton //fst. Jinr fttetry ]. 11. 34 Some of Aid- 
hciiii'^ verses ure exactly in this l.%sI. 1865 M Arnold 
L'es. Crtt. iv. 11875) 152 'J he turn of the jilin-isc. the happy 
cast and How of the sentence. 187S WiiirNhY Lt/e Lang. 
Pref. 7 The cointtcndioiis CAit of the work. 

IX. Casting; metal, etc ; inoiilri ; model. 

't' 29 . Casting or founding; (of cannon, cic.). Ohs. 
i6os .Shak.s. Hum. 1. 1. 73 And why .Mich duyJy Cast of 
Braroii Cannon. 

bO. A model made by running some liquid or 
foicing some soft substance into a mould 01 shaj^. 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the oiiginal ; more usually to ihe copy 
of the original moulded in this. 

150a Aknolor Chrou. iiHnl 240 Hlouer roosted, un exste 
de Rely lloris'ihyd. crt-iies dciiduse. 1645 Lvklyn Diary 
((Ji.iirIosi 17s My purciixscs of book*., pictures, castes. 
41763 SH^^sluNK Lett, evil, A ino>.t excellent figure, aiid 
1 skaTl wish niiicli to get a goo<l cast of it. 1777 Johnson in 
Boswell (iHjri IV. 63 Direction to .scud you a cast of iiiy 
head. 1869 Pun I IPS I'esw. li. 38 A cast in plaster of Pans, j 
187s EM.A«i)Mnr Bells of Ch.\. ti note^ 'I'aking therefrom a 
cast to cunstiiiiic the outer mould for the bell. 1875 Fokt- 
NCM Maioln a ix. 77 The Alhaiiibia vase was copied . . after 


a c.ist and photograplis. 

b. A model of a fossil org.inism formed by 
mineral matter which has lUlcd up the cavity 
ori(.;inally occupied by the organism itself. 

1073 Dawson l.arth 4- Man iii, 38 Cisls of spunRcs orfu- 
cuicls. s88i I.i UHocK III Mature No 61 3 . 408 'I'hc green sands 
of the geologist arc largely made upofcicsts of foratiiiiiifera. 
i88« Huxi tv i/fift. No. 611;, 4S3 Ibeir solid substance may 
be dissolved away entirely, 01 icnlaced by mineral matter, 
until nothing Is left of the ongiiuil but a cast, an imprevsion. 

C. /*at/i. ‘A mouhl of an interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules iii kidney 
disease, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ etc. 
(Apr/. .Soc, J ex.). 

1867 J. Hoi.<. Mitrosc. i iii. 2^ j Urinaiy de|»osits asexst.s, 
epithchuni, crystalsi. 1880 Wihsti-r .Supfi. s. y , lienal 
r#rj/x(Med microscopic bodies lonnd in the urine ol per- 
fcons affected with disease of the kidneys. 

t 3 L (See quots.) 

17*6 R. Nn\h Builder's Diet., These casts arc Pipes of 
Wax .. proportion’d to the HigncNS of the Work. 1753 
CiiAMHFRS ('yet Snpp., Cast, among pluiiihers, denotes a 
little tira/cn ffiniiel, at one end of a mould, for c.isting pipes 
without soldering, by ine.ins of wliiih the melted metal is 
poured into the mould, /fil'd., Cast also denotes a cylin- 
diical piece of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwise, used 
by the founders in s,ind to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby tlie metal may be conveyed to the diffeient 
pieces intended to be cast. 

82 . f/i/ Mould. 

1709 I'atler No 38 f | The true Cast or Mould in which 
you may lie sure to know him. 1761 Ciiukoiiul Rosciad 
Poems i/fn)' I. 47 in wliati-’er c.'ist his character was laid. 
Self siill, like oil, upon the surface pla)'d. 

X. A twist, or turn. 

38. A iicrifi.mcnt twist or turn, csp. to one sulc; 
a warp. ( ast of t/ie eye\ a slight sipunt. 

150S K. Marsin, etc. ytft'w/. /fen. I'll (18581 378 Hchalhea 
Htell caste with Ins Icfiecyc. i635(>laI'1 iiuknk f.ady Mother 
It i. My lady has got a cast oflicr eye. 1677 I.tmd. Caz. 
No. 1251/4 'I'rois all, and hatli a Cast in her Cf.'illop with 
her Off leg l>efore. Ifiid. No. 1183 '4 Very small F.)es, with a 
sipiint or cast wiib one of them. 1710 .SrKKLE Tatter No. 
ISO P4 Her eyfs . h.ad odd CxMs in ihciii. 1715 Ramsay 
dentie Shep/i. iii. iv. Which gi’cs tlicir sauls a cast, '1 hat 
turns them downiight hc,;gais at the last 1816 Scott ()/d 
Mort. iv, A cast ofc) c which, w iilimii In mg aciiially obliciuc, 
approached ncaily to a sqnmt. 18x3 Watt rton II and. S. 
Aiuer. i. \i8S7) 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipcj in an 
oblique position, lest it should receive a ca.st. 

34. A bearing in some direction; inclination of 
one’s route. 

17M R0S.1 Ife/eitort 79 (Jam) Gang cast, but ay some 
northward bald your ca.st. 

XI. I )ash or shade of colour. 


[It is difhcult to say whether the original notion was that 
of d.ifibing in an admixture or *eye^ of some colour, or 
assfKiated with casting a shade.] 

36 . A * dash * of some colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed with another; tinge, hue; shade. 

160a SiiAKS //arts. ill. i. 8x 'I'hus the natiue hew of Reso- 
lution Is sicklied or’e with the pale Cast of I'houglit. xyia 
Speet. No. 4^5 P 5 A Kobe.. of a yellowish Cast. 177s 
//ist. AVx hesler 66 Of a gray colour with a cast of green. 
xfox Hamilton Bertho/Iet's DyetHr 11 . 11. iv. i. 364 'J'he 
elfect . is to give the colour a gold cast. i8aa Wordsw. 
Sten. Lakes iii. ( 1833 > 70 The colour of the house ought . to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the soil 1841 Cailin 
N, Amer. hid. II. Ivjii. (1844) 337^ The teeth of the Indians 
.. are nut white, having a yellowish cast, 
b. Jijf. Hue, tinge, shade, of guilt, conduct, etc. 

1655 FBLf.owES tr. Afilton's and Def. 345 What follows is 
of a more shocking and atrocious cast. 1768 AVw Died. 0/ 
Dead JO The crime was of such a deep and malignant cost. 
iTOi^ Boswri L yohtuoH (1816) 1 . Introd. 4 Of a dark un- 
charitable cast. 1815 ScribhleamaHia 1 18 b, Hi.s thoughts 
were of the sombre cast. i8so W. Irving Sketch Bb. 1 . 
3^ His countenance assumed a deeper cast of de^tion. 

30 . A * dash * of some iDertaient or quality. 

s66e Fitli.rr li^orthies <18401 III. 499 This ntungrel name 
scemeth to have in it an eye or cast of Greek and Latin. 
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1768 ST*iN« Seni, yostm. <*778) I. 10a 1 ^ Fleur had a 
suiall cast of the coxcomb. i8s6 ^oir AHtiq, 1, A counten- 
ance in which habitual gravity was enlightened by a cast of 
ironical humour, ilaj — Peveril xiii, Julian, who had m 
his dinpoHition some cast of the romantic. iQgS Milman 
Lai. Chr, (1864) II. IV. iv. 370 The wild cast of religious 
adventure in his life. 

XII. Sort, kind, style, quality, stamp, type, as 
determined by characteristics. 

I This section, which is of modern use, and chiefly since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
guiiig senses, VIII. XI., one or more of these oein^ promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment. 1 hus the 
notions of con/orinatrout n/otnd, turn, iucHruitioH, colour- 
ing, couiple.riou, quality, apt>car all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. 

37 . ill reference to outward form, configuration, 
toumure, csp. in phrase cast of features, which 
sometimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1653 Walton .Angler xi. 198 This fish is of a fine cast and 
handsuine shape. * 7*7 Roi'K, &.C., Art linking 93 'Ihe 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, which distinguishes all writers of 
this kind. 1816 Scoit Au/tq. 1, His countenance was of 
the true Scottish cast. 1816 J S«.ott Fi*. Parts 36 The 
general cast of featute is the lUime. 1833 Marhvat P. 
Simple (1863) 139 All officer, with a very mniMer cast of 
countenanc't. 1837 Dishavli I 'enetia in. i. 160 A cast of fea- 
tures delicately iiunilded. *879 H aki an Eyesight li. 27 The 
picUirca of Mcphtstophclcs owe much of their dcvilisn cast 
to the Cw'itcbiiig upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

38 . m reference to the mind or character. 

17x1 Aduison Spect. No. 106 P6 This Cast of Mind., 
renders his Conversation highly agiecable. *764 Kkid tn- 
quiry vt § i He iiuist have a very strange cast of under- 
standing who can sciiously doubt, etc. 1798 Fkrriar 
I Lust r. Sftrne in. 63 Nothing is nioie seductive ^ to minds 
of tins cast. 1805 Fosilr Ess. i. ii. ai A strongly individual 
c-Hsi of cb.iracter. 1865 M krivai k Korn. E.tnp. Vl 1 1, ixiii. 3 
His cliarncier was not of the sevcic and antique cast. 

1 . 1 A\ I OR Php. the. Another l.ife 6 Minds of philosophic 
casL 1879 Nl. Arnoi u Mt.xed tiss. 148 1 he professions 
so naturally sh.trc .the cast ol ideas of the aristocracy, 
b. vv itli the notion of ‘ bent’ or ‘turn’ emphasized, 
lyxi Bi’ihtfii. Spect. No. 197 ^ je 'I'hc business nirn arc 
chiclly < oiiversant iii, does not only give a certain cast or 
turn lo their minds. 1711 AnoisoN tout. No 1O3 P 10 The 
Mind that hath any Cast towaids Devotion. 1745 J. Mason 
Sett-Kiumd. 1. \ii. <18531 51 Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the 'I'lirn or Cast of his Mind ^ 178* Paink Let. 
Afifie Knytid (x-jox' 44 'I’he present condition of the world. . 
has given a new c.ist to the iiiind of man, 

c with the notion of * tinge ’ or ‘colouiing’ 
emphasized. 

i779Cowi*LH t.ett. 14 Nov, My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is like some pools . wbirli though filled 
with a black and putrid watci, will nevertheless un a blight 
day reflect the suntieams. 

30 . ill reference to actions. 

1750 J0HNS0.N RainbL No 99 P 16 A east of talk, peculiar 
to thvir own fiatcrnity Ifiid. No. iHi f 10 , 1 had now wholly 
changed the cast of iny behaviour. 1789 Bklsiiam Ess I. 
ii. 3) His language has acquired a certain obsolete ca.st. 
1817 Afonthly R*f. I.X.XXIIl. 499 Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the hteniture of the times. 1838 9 Hai.i.am 
Hist. Lit. 11 . II. vii. 9 j6. 311 The reflections are usiuallyof 
a moral cast. 

40 . Kind, sort, style; ‘stamp, tyjie * : a. of 
persons. App. there has Iiere often been vague 
association with Cahtr (formerly spelt cast). 

1673 Makvkll Rch. Trans/ 1 1 . j6r The design of you and 
those of your cast h.is been against all the forraign Churches. 
1713 Blrkei.i- Y Hylas Jf- /’. iii, I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. xysS Yoc’no Lteue Paine iii. 
(17571 loi As if men now- weie ot another cast, They iiieanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1741 Kiciiardson Pamela III. 
216 Better than twenty bumble Servants of Mr. Murray’s 
Cast. 1776 (iiBBoN Deiliae 4 ’ E'. 1 . ix. 180 Heroines of 
such a cast may claim our admiration. 18x9 Scott in 
Croker P. (1884) II. xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast. »« 4 » J- H. Nvwman Ess. <i 87I> 
II. 376 Here is a man of the cast of Hooker and Butler. 

D. of animals, or things. 

*773-84 Cook Poy. <1790) Iv. 1390 Farther up the hills, It 
[the soil! is of a grey tough cast. *785 Burke E^ah. Arcot’s 
ttebts Wks. 1843 I. 318 Climes of iiic same blood, family, 
and cast. 180a Huntington Bank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, very spotted, and of the tabby cast. 

XIII. 41 . JIunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in different directions in search of a lost 
scent. 

^1830 C. Wicks TED in R. Kg -Wai burton Hunt, Songs 
(1883) 226 I'hosc sons of old Bedford . . .So quick at a cast, 
and so ready to turn. 1846 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
11881) 4 Friends, gentlemen, foxhuiiters, pray now, Hold 
hard, let 'em make their own cast. 1861 G. Berkri cy 
.S/ortsm. IV. Prairies xviii. 311 No cast th.it I could make, 
or the hound in his sagacity imagine, could recover her line 
a^ain. 1885 Dk. Bhaufort Kc M. Morris Radm. 

Libr.) ii. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own 
cast before you make yours. 

1846 R. £g.-Wardurton flunt. .9(7w^<x883) No. xx. v. 53 
How Jiis Muse o'er the field made each season a cast. 

XIV. 42 . Comb, (in some cases perh. the verb 

stem ) ; as cast-maker ; a fly for angling ; 

oaat-hole (see quot.) ; oaat-house (see quot.). 

i68f Chrtnam Angter's Vade-tn. ii. f xi (1689) la Your 
line for Dub-fly, Cast-fly or Artificial fly. *747 Hoobon 
Miner's Diet. F. y. Cutting a Square Hole, about a Yard 
every way,^ throwing out the Earth as far aa he can with hie 
Spade, which will be . . about three Yards Deep, and this 
is called a Cast-hole, 1877 Symonds in Academy 3 Nov. 
419/9 As a cast -maker uses plaster of Pari*. s88e Times 10 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when. . swept from the floors of the auit« 
hoiiHcx lire packed in sacks by the pressure of machinery*. 
i88f Raymond Mining Gloss., Cast-honse, the building m 
which pig-i or ingots are cast. 

Cut tkast), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 
P'onns : Itifinitive 3-5 casten, (5 oostin, -yn)^ 
kasta(xi, kes(e(ii, 6 oaate, 3- oaat. Pa. t. 3-5 
ooAte, ka8t(e, 3-; ke8t(e, (5, 6 oeat, kiste, 
keist, kyste), 7 Sc, ouist, 8 Sc, cooBt, 3- oasfe ; 
also 4-7 oasted, 4 5 -id(e. /'a, pfle. 3-8 north, 
oasten, -in, -yn, 4-^6 oatte, kast(e, ke8t(e, (4 
least), 6 Sc. oaasin, -yn, caiasen, 4- oast ; also 
4- 6 oastid. [MK. cast-en, a. ON. kasta wk. vb. 
to cast, thn w (Icel. and Sw. kasta, Da kaste. North 
Kris, kastin ) : cf. kos kbstr {i^kastuz), pile, 

heap thrown tip, which has been compared with L. 
gerPre {ges-) gestus. It took in ME. the place of 
OE. wcoipan tsce Waiip', and has now in turn 
been laigely superseded in ordinary language and 
in the simple literal sense by Tuiiow, q. v. ‘ Cast it 
into the pond ’has an archaic effect in comparison 
with * th/tnv It into the pond '. Hut it is in ordinary 
use in various fit;urative and specific senses, and 
I in many adverbial combinations, ns cast about.'] 
General arrangement : I. 'l*o throw. II. 'I’o throw dowfu 
overthrow, defeat, ciuivict, condemn. III. To throw off 
bo as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard.* IV. To throw 
up (earth) with a spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc.). V. To 
put or place w'ith haste or force, throw into prison, into a 
stale of rage, sleep, etc, VI. To rcLkoii, Lalcululc, forecast. 

VII. 'I'o revolve in the mind, devise, contrive, purpose. 

VI II. 'i'o dispose, arrange, allot the parts in a play. IX. 
'I'u c.ast metaf, etc. X. To turn, twist, waip, veer, incline. 
XI. I'o plastc^ d.'iiih. XII. Hunting and llaivkiHg 
senses, those ol doiilitful position, and phi axes. XIII. 
Adverbial Lombinations. 

I. The simple action : To throw. 

1 . traus. To piojcct ^ari) thing) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the aims, a 
vessel, or the like ; to Thkow (which is now the 
oidinary equivnlcnt) ; to fling, hurl, pilch, toss. 

t 1330 Halt Meid. 41 H.*! [pridcj cast hire fader suiie xeha 
ibortii wes fi.im |>c hcliste heueiie in to belle grunde. c 1*75 
Lay 1911) C-oiincus. exvste hnicadun niid |>c cleue. a 1300 
Cutsor M. at 963 His hand . . he schiik and in he fir hirlke 
ncdcrl kesr. c 1^0 Ifiid 19461 (hairf. ) pc wanes suldc Jje-gyn 
)*e br-'t stane for to r.'iste. i 1450 Merlin iii. 42 Peiidrngon 
(astc in Tier, and brente vp Voriiger 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axtuii) Dutes loi Certayn men heyng at a wynilow 
kcsic water vpon him. 1595 .Shaks. yohn v. i. 39 'I hey 
found him dead, and cast into the sticets. 1611 Hihi r John 
viii. 7 Hcc that is without siniic among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. *664 Knflyn Kal. Hort. H790) 195 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. *678 N. Wan- 
ii Y Hond. Lit. World v. li. 9 86. 473/1 He would cast a 
Hurse-inaii’s Mace, farther than any other of his Court. 
1704 J Harris l.e.r. luhn. s.v Bade, Casting the water by 
liand out of a Boat. 1819 Hoon Eug A ram xxi, 1 took the 
dreary lx)dy up And cast it in a stream. *870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1. 1. 300 Men fell to play at costing of the 
Slone ; And stiong men (..ust it mighty of their hands. 1887 
ConiA. Mag., GaveiiKks i. 7 'Take niy rein’ said the girl., 
casting the reins towards him. 

tb. absol. Albo, To aim, deliver a blow. Obs.ox 
arch, 

c 1340 <7rr7r. 4 Cr. Knt 1901 pe wyje . braydez out pc bryjl 
hronde, fk at best cusiex. 

oj>g- 

a 1340 Hamidir Psalter ^gS pan kest behynd pi hake all 
my synnys. a X54X Wyatt Poet. It'ks. ii86i) 8^ From my 
heart I cest That, I had first determin’d for the best. 164a 
T. 'I'ayi.or God’s Judg. 1. 1. xv. 49 Hec. .doth, cast behind 
his backe the grace of God’s spirit. 1704 Popk Windsor 
For. 173 Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 

d. + 7 'o cast seed. Now chicHyy?^. 

*577 H. Goocf Hcresfiaih’s l/usb. 1. (1586) 94 b, Neither 
can it l>e certayncly appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to he cast nppnn an acre. 1611 Birlk hides, xi. x 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters. 1861 Trollope Lm 
Beaia fl. 73 (Hoppe) 'Fheso hints had not been cost on 
barren ground. *8^ Tennyson Flower, Once in a golden 
hour 1 cast to earth a seed. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. Also absol. 
Hence t To cast a chance {obs.^, 

1458 MS. Christ's Ilos/. Abingd. in Dom. Archil. III. 49 
I'hey cock id for cartes, ft cast for her chisyng. 1565-^ 
Cooper Thesaiir., Fritillus, a little boxe lo cast dice on tne 
table, SouTifWEi l Tri. Death 99 God casteih the 

dice, and giueth our chnunce. a i6a6 F'. Grevillb 
Sidney (1653) 58 He might . .cast a chance for all our goodes, 
live.s, and liberties, ilao Hoyle's Games Im/r, 362 Any 
throw which the caster may be going to ca.st. 

f. To deposit (a voting paper or ticket) ; to 
give (a vote). 

1871 Smilf.s Charac. x. <1876) 973 The immense majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch. 1885 Con- 
temp. Rev. June 886 Inability . . to read the ballot they are 
expected to cast. 

t g. To cast cross and pile : to toss up a coin at 
a way of casting lots. Ohs. 

1637 T, Brian Pisse-proph. (16^) i6a He should notwith- 
Btanding cast cross and pile w'hich ol these [remediesi he 
Bhould appoint, c 1695 Vox Turturis 93 They hud a Cun- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 
(as we do) or cant croioie and pile. 

h. To cast lots : see Lot. 

1 . fig. To cause to fall or happen. 

*633 Up. Hall Hard Texts 46 Pray ye that this flight of 
yours, .be not cast upon such a time. 
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1 2. Formerly said also of military enginet, bows, 
and the like, which throw or shoot projectiles ; 
often absoL (like to shoot). Also of the general or 
soldiers. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor Jif. 9890 cancel. .It u he! Mtt a-pon 

crag. .]>an na iMner en^ne o were Mai caat |»ar.til it for to 
dere. Coer de L, 41x6 'llie engyiie was bente..A 

gret ston into the toun wai keste. 1330 R. Biiunnb Chron, 
u8io) 16s Bothe day & nyght unto ^ loure he kast. i3Ba 
WvcLtK a Ktn^s xiii. 17 Helise seyae, kast an arowe ; and 
he kest. 1544 Ascii am Toxofih. (Arb.) 117 So that he be. . 
ftpedye ynoiigh for far casting. igM Tiiy.nse Aninuidit. 
(18651 4* 'I'he trepe>fet must nedes also be one inatrumente 
to cast stones. 1609 Hibi-k (Duuay) 1 Macc. vi. 51 Ar- 
balists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. 

3. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like : esp. 
in cast ashore Cf. cast aioay^ 73 e. 

161X Biin K Atfs xxvii. a6 HoMvbcit we must be cast vnon 
n Lcrtaine Hand. x6i8 M. IIarei* Horsrmatiship 1. 4 Ari- 
stippus tr.*tuailing to Rhodes by Sea, uas c.a.st a-land by 
flhipwrackc. 1634 Hemblnt Tfav, at J'he wind blowing 
xirungly, uc were cast upon the shoales .of Mo/ambique. 

4. Said of any similar motion however pro- 
duced. arch. (In quot. used ahsoL) 

1340 Ayi'tth. 66 Ase b® wy^ie ^rt ual|> ine hot wefer Jict 
kesi hyer und her, and scoldi-)> allc )>et b)eh )>cr aboutc. 
6. rcjl. To throw oneself, (not colloq.i 
1330 K. Bri’nnk (1810) 274 t>am to kest smertly to he 
assaiite. l579'J’oMSONC'<7/r'//i jr .Srrw. 7 Vw/. 2oq/a Not shew- 
iniif thcnisrlucs too niiichc, nor casting ihemsclucs at ran- 
dome. ^ x6ti Bibif 2 He custetn hirnKcIfe headlong 

vjHin pikes. 1653 H (jooan tr Vinio's I rav viii. § 7. 2^, 

1 cast myself at the feel of the Klephant whereupon the King 
ro<lc. 1693 A/ew. Cf. 'Jeikety 11. i2i''i'oiast themselves on 
any other side u|>«im the ICm) eior’s Lands. 1714 Kii woou 
AHtohtog^. 14 At lenj^th 1 found Menus to cast my self into 
tlic Company ul tin- |).iughtcr. 1783 AiNswoMiii Lai. t>ut. 
<Muietl) IV. ft. V. Alc\tuu\ Alcyone .. hearing of hci Inis- 
baiid'ft de.uh, c.ist h.'t'elf into the .sea. 181a I'knnvson 
Alariana tn S. 27 Low un her knee.s herself she cast. 

+ b. intr. i for rcjl. , ( V/j. 
r 1300 Si. tirandan 517 1 'hei -ovcr [A. .rockj the sec caste 
idoine 

6. I'o thiow foilh (ft net, fisning line, hook, or 
the like, also the* sounding lead, jiri anchor). 

.11300 A'. Jfotn 1014 Hi strike scil. And ankerc giiniie 
«iMe. 15.6 /■i/.r. yV//(W. de \V. icjn ip^b, Hecasteth his 
ncites in v.nyiie before th« iii y' be as fiyrdcs full flygge. 
*535 CovKBPAi E Aits xwii. 28 'I'hey t.ist out the Icade & 
foimdc it tweniyc feddoms. 16x0 H. Junson A/ch. 11. i. The 
Temjilc khiirtli. thcie 1 h.ive ra-^i my angle. 1651-7 T. 
Bauki-ii Art 0/ ugh ug 11820^ 6 You can cast your llye. 
He sure you l>c (asiing alwayes down the stream. 1674 
Kvi MN Sax’ig. 4" Co/tttu. {1 '1 hose of Flandei.s, who 

never nresiiiii'd to c.'ist a Net without l*c)iiiis.sion. 1798 
Cai i. Ill KUY III Nkola.s Pisp. AV/r/»« < 1845' III. 51 Hauling 
the braces, cti., prepaiatoiy to our c.isling .'inchur x8m 
Ma«.aui.av Kug. III. 35^ Some angler casting his fly 

oil the fo.iin of the river, x86e Post Y Mut. i'roph. 41 j 
Shall he (.c.i his emptied net. uiice.csingly. 

b. JIavihi/tjij. 'Jo cast a lure, 

i68a Duviu M Ehtlo^ua K tn-t; Cdolie' 457 Methinks 
some \i/ard mask I see Ca-.t oul her lure from the mid gal- 
lery. 1704 WoHiinoK Did. Rust, et L'rh. .s. v. h'aulcou^ 
C.ist the Lure so ii< ar her, th.it she may catch it within 
lilt length of her lease 

c. lutr. (lor rejl \ of an anchor. 

1646 H. 1 .swRKNCi!. Cotmu. Augeis 171 Our anchor casts 
<lc epe m heaven. 

7. To cast an eye, glaiue, look, etc. Still in 
conunon use. 

o xaag Autr. R. 56 To kesten kang eicn upon 3unge 
wumincn. a 1300 Cursor M. 15952 Lfvsus| | .'^n lurnd him 
u-biilc on petre his hei he kesl. t *385 CiiAi * hK Z. C. II'. 
1852 As she felle adoiin she k.istc hir lokc a 1450 A «/, de 
la Tour 57 For a leude loke lh.^t he kisle 011 Harsabn. 
1 S 77 « G01X.K tl eresbac h' s Hush. 111. (15801 124 Horses if 
they cast tlicir lonkc upon their belly. 1605 ^haks. Lear 
IV vi 13 How fcarefiitl And dirie 'tis to c.isl ones eyes .so 
low. 166a .SiiLiiNr.ii. Ong. Soir. Dcd. 2 Cast your yje 
on the iii.'itter contaimd in it. *697 I’nx. Georg. 

i\. 708 'I'lr iinwaiy Lover cast his Kyes helimd. 173* 
LtniAKD Sethos IL IX jti2 My family have i.sst their cyeft 
on an excellent pcison x8ia J. Wiison JsU 0/ Pahus \\t. 
BnC i hey enst llicir eyes around the iale. 1816 Scott . 1 
xliv, 1 h.Tvc someiimes tliought tli.it y'ou h.ive cast y'our 
cyt-s upon Miss Wardour. 1863 G. ICi.ioT Romola i. vi. 
(iCBctt 1 . 97 He cast a keen glancv of hutpiisc at the group 
before him. 

•j-b. Formerly, also, To cast a thought, a reflection 
upon ; to cast one's kiart, affections, etc. (now, to 
set) ; also, to east love, favour, a fancy unto. (>bs. 

1x97 K. Gi.ooc.. (iRio* 151 pe kyng in hys syde ya heric al 
up by 111 caste, t 138^ Ciialckk L. C. IT. 1878 'I'hcr a.s they 
kastc hir licit, there it dwellcth. 1470 85 Maiory Arthur 
(i8i6) I. j6 'J he king cast gicai love uiuo her. 1540 Hyrpf 
tr. I'lVi’s^/ustr. Ctir. ICcuu. 11592* M iv. Men never cast 
any favor to a woman but for some gcod profile. x6ox 
Holi.anu Pliny 1 . 64 An harlot that Annihafl cicst a fiincic 
vnto. e s 66 $ Mrs. Huiciiinson ll/eur. Col. 11 . 9 A rith 
widow.. last her ufTeclions on him. 1736 Builfr Anal. 1. 
iii. 64 Who casts a tr.uisicnt reflection upon the Subject 
+ 8 . To emit, give out, send foith (light, daik- 
ness, fire, heat, told, an odoiirL Obs. (exc. as in 9 ). 

a 1300 Cursor At. 93218 Euer it brennes dat and night, 
hot iieucrmarc it castes lii^ht. c 1340 Gaiv. ^ Gr. Kut. 
SKKH Clowdcs kcfiieii kcnly )>e colde to he enhe. 1513 
H0UGLA.S rKneis xiii. Prul 68 Hornyt Lucyne ca.st.and but 
dym lycht. 1637 Kuhikhkord Lett, clxxxi {i86a> 1 . 436 
How looii can he with liis flint cant fire. 16^ M 11 ton L 

I. 183 Voyd of light Save what the glimmering of these livid 
flanieR Cast.s |iale and dreadful. 1695 Woopward Nat, Hist. 
Earth I J. ) This . cofttM a bulphureous smell. 1704 Wormixik 
Diet, Rust, et Urb. b. v. England, Coal . . casts a greater 


heat, and It more lasting. 1748 Pop« Dune, iv, 539 Turned 

to the^Bun, she casts a thouftand dyes. 

9. To throw or cause to fall (light, etc.) on or 
over any object, or In some particular direction. 
Now chiefly in east a shadow (on). 

A 1300 Cursor Iff. 902s It casten letn oner al sa bright, 
rech^ to he dunjun lignt. Ibid. 10060 pc grace hat or nir 
brettift Ouer all pit world pat grace it keiitLs. im Covbr- 
PAUK Judith ix. 8 Castinge a thick darcknet before them. 
1634 Bp. Hall Oeeas. Medit. Wki. (1808) 100 'ITie sun 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upon her opposed face. Ibid, xxxii. 134 On the sight of a 
dark lantern . . he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast before him. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 97 Or 
round a qtiakcr's beaver cast a glory. 17^ J. Gill Trinity 
iii. 72 I'hough they do not prove the doctrine f>f the Trinity, 
yet they cast some light upon it. 1801 Campbell Lochiel 
56 Cuming events cn.st their shadows before. 1830 Tbmny- 
SON Points 79 'I'here is no bright form Doth not cast a shade. 
i860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. vi. iv. 33 Every sluidow which 
one casts on the next. x86o 'J 'yndall f //ac. 1. 1 16. 106 A pine- 
fire was. .casting its red light upon the surrounding objects, 
tb. intr, {fur refl.) Obs. 

s^a in Copt. Swith's .WanmfPs Cram. if. 154, 1 find., 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cant at D. 1704 
WoRLiiKiB Dlef. Rust, et Uih. s. v. Ltnu Rrlt, The light 
will cast a great dixtance before you veiy broad. 

o. To east (a thing into the shade : u.^.tially fig. 
1884 Afanth. Exam. 2 May 4/7 InUrnal taxation . is so 
c.vcussive as to cast even an illiberal tariff into the shaclu. 
tio. To loss (ihe head'', to shrug ( the slioulders). 
a iaa5 Lrg. Rath, 1351 )>c keiser kastc his liruued, as wod 
mon, of wreiSfte. i 1430 Jl&tv Gd. ICiJf 61 in Balut-s lik. 
(1869I 39 Braundisrhe not with l>iii heed. j>i schiiUlris I'ou ne 
taste, c 1500 Cotke Lot ell s R, 11843) S llinn ( utke cast a 
.syde his hedc. 179a Burns Dutuan Cray Maggie coost 
her hctd fu' heigh. 

II. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 

11 . I’o throw down, throw on the ground. 

1481 Caxton Reynard i Arh. ’3 "I be wulf caste his glovp to 
fij'ht with the fo\e. 1755 foiivsON Diet. s. v , 'J he king was 
L.Tst from his throne. x86x ' 1 'ii.\cki-hav hour Leorges iii. 
176 Low he lies, .who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw , a beast on its back or side. The 
pa. pple. is used of a sheep or other beast that 
has got upon its back, and is unable- to rise. 

*577 G{k»ge 1 1 et t'sbncli s Hush. 111.115861 133 For kibed 
bevies, lake and cast him, and binde his lc->^es fast 
togeihcr. 1607 Toi.snc Ponr-f. Heusts 311 Cast the 
Horse and with th.if Ojl rub the Splcnt. 1810 Tnat, 
C hone, iSuytng, LrocStOik 63 'J'hc animal is first cast, 
or I hi own, and his h us bound 188s Romani s ..-In////. In- 
tell. 448 A tollic which . would run off to seek any sheep 
that might he cast, and . assist it to rise. 1886 Sat. Res>. 
6 Mar. 327 (ir.intcd that it is a triumph of ingeiiiuty (for a 
horse] to get cast in .a h^^se box half as big as a liarri. 

13. To throw to the ground, ef. 111 wrestling ; 
fi^. to ovei throw (nn antagonists anh. or dial. 

^ a 1300 Cursor At. 25671 pe feiiidcft fraistes me ful fa.st, wele 
i hope i sal h^im r.ist. t 1400 Camilyn 245 And ka'-te him 
on the lelte syde that thre riblies tobrnk. ri489CAXiuN 
hi. Ay mon 1. 55 Guenes. c.isted hym dcd tti the erth. xsiBo 
I.vi y Kuphues ^Aih - 1 =j6 Either she should sit f.i* t, or else 1 
hhoiild cast her 1605 .Siiaks. Alaib.w. lii. 46 'J hough he 
t«yikc vp my Legges s< metime, yet 1 m.ulc .t shift to rasl 
him a 1615 RneueC rou. J- rlts of Ross (1850) 1 He had sic 
< I aft in wrashng, that lie cuist all men that assil j^cit him 
1W7 Coruh. Alag., i.overiv'ks i. 6 Ilis f.Uher .. tripped up 
his liccls, and cast him sprawling on his Kick. 

14. To defeat in an action at law. 

x 54 a T! RINK LOW (Vv////. vili 11874) promoter payth 

no chaiges though he be (.Tst. 1655 P'n lkh i h. Hist. iii. 
20 Their cause thereliy was 1 ast by their own confession. 
1659 Hammond f//f /’.V It. 4 What ever suite ihi u wagest 
.Tg.iinst me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 Fifidixo 
Temple Pean Wks 1755 1 . 110, 1 liave resolved never to go 
to law with R licgg.ir or .-v lord : the one will never he cast, 
and the other you will get nothing by casting. 1818 Jvs. 
Mill. Hrit. hitiia 1 . 11 iv. 144 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the d»*rrndant in all actions for ficht wherein 
lie IS cast. 1854 ^ heh, «f* Cu/im, x.\ii. (1857) 49S 

'J he magistrates were cast in damages. 

tl 6 . 'I'o defeat in competition. Chiefly in pas- 
sive. Obs or dial. 

x6io Hfaify St. Au^. City o/GiuiCi Shee [/ e. Jiinol was 
cast, in the luntcntioii of beamy, by the judgement of Pariii. 
x6>8 Fk iTii vM Resoli'ei 1. Iwii. Wks. 116^71 m Juno was 
rnnfent with her beamy, till the Trojan \omh cast her, by 
advancing Venus. 1686 Bckm-t Trax\ i. <1750 56 A Man 
may have more than two thirds .sure, and >vi be cast in a 
Competition. 

tie. T b find or declare guilty ; to convict. Obs. 

, *536 Sir J. Rus.sEi.L Lit 12 May in Lisle Papers VII. 35 
This day, Mr. Norris and such other as you know arc cast ; 
and tlic Queen shall go to her judgment on Monday next. 
1649 Mil TON Etkon. 15 The Commons by farr the greaii-r 
number cast him; the lands agreed to the Svntmcc. 1660 
Si ani fv Hist. Philos. 117011 iyojs Socrates was cast by 2B1 
voices, a 17x4 Bdmnpi Oivn '/'//wr (1766) 1. 33 Wlim it went 
to the vote seven .Tcuuittcd hut eight cast him 1849 Grotk 
Greece 11. Ixvii. VIII. 463 There wa.s no man . who might 
not be cTifti or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 

1 17. To condemn. Const, yi?/' (the penalty). 
* 5 ^ Jewel De/. Apol. (i6ii) 107 Thinke >011, lie would 
deternune matters, before he knew them ; So might he cast 
Christ, and quit l{arabivi.s. 1640 Lovfi sck Poems (16591 
1^5 As a prisoner new cast Who sleeps in ch lines that night 
his la.st. 1709 Strvfk Ann. Re/. I. xv. 199 Strangways and 
hill crew . . were . . all cast to suffer dcai'i. a 1714 Burnft 
Onm Tims 1x766) IL 49 He w-as cast; and he prepared 
himself very reriounly for death, lyya Mackenzie Afttn 
IVorld If. xxii. (1823) 495, 1 was tried for the crime, & 
w.Ts cast for iranspoftation. x8x6 J. H. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw, NnvgateLnl., Cast /or death for privately stealing. 


b. jSg, tnd tran^. To ooDdemo* 

• tm 7 oupA Arim, 117 ‘Wtat, bu» t * <|iiak jk km 
*|>ou castesc Wseluen/ 1367 Harman Csttnai 88 TTia 
learned lawes do quite or do costt Such suttile eearchers. 
iM Drkker Sev.Rlns u lArb.) 15 Thy last wUl, ^ the iMt 
day, will be on Inditement to CMt th». 

Cross {. 1 10 (i68s> 17 That, .thy unsuUble & un-Christdxke 
life m^ not cast thee at that great assise of the world. 

III. 'J‘o throw off, out, away ; with atresa on 


the notion of getting quit of or lo^g. 
18. To throw off. Of a ' 


horae: To ceut his rider 


(arch, or dial.), to cast a shoe (the ordinary phraae). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 07067 Qnen man has casten hb birtbiag 
o sin hat on him forwit lot S477 Earl Rivrm (CaxM 
Dictes 64 Like the hon that castethe his mmstre. iflof 
Spbmsen E". Q. IV. iv. 30 To stumble, tl^ his rider nwh he 
cast. 1649 Sbldbn LavfS Eng. 11. xxiii. 11739) 108 Having 
once won the Saddle, he is loth to be cost a 1700 Troopers 
Proph, in Se. PasquiU (1868) ayi Sir Presbyter, ye spur 
Your speavie mear too fast . . Your covenant she 11 cost. 
1816 Scorr A ntiq. i. One of the horses had cost a fore foot 
shoe. i8ea Bewick Mem. 04 One may soco ^et what one 
will never ca.st. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vii. The home 
had cast a shoe. 


fb. Of a pen, etc. : To shed (ink, colour). 

1639 Fullfr iioly War 11. xxvi. (1647) 76 His i^ne will 
seldom cost ink when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court. 17x6 Hornfck Crucif. Jesus 597 If the 
Pencil in his Hancl should, .cast no Colour. 

19 . To throw off (clothes). Now chiefly dial, 
(esp. .SV.l, except where it has the sense of*dU- 
carcl', throw off for good or lor the season, 
cease to wear. Cf. cast off (79 b). 

// 1300 Cursor Af. 21527 Of he kest al to his serk. 16. . 
Dkvdfn iJ.), When 1 begin, In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of ftin. S711 Aduibon Sped No, 98 f t They have 
cost their Head-dreases in order to surprise us. 1787 Burns 
Amer. li'ar. Till .Suthrons raise, an' coosi their claise Be- 
hind him ill a raw, man. b8m Hood Mermaid 0/ Alary , i, 
I'he widow comes . . to cast her weeds. Old maxim. Cast 
not a clout till May be out. 

20. 'I'o throw off in process of growth {esp. the 
skin, as reptiles, catei pillars) ; also (somewhat 
anh. or dial.\ to shed (hair, horns, teeth, leaves). 

. «486 Bk. .S 7 . A Ibans E iv b, At saynt andrew day his horn^ 
he will ca-At. *577-87 HoiiNSitEU Chron. IreL (1808) VI. 
331 Aft the iioolfe which often casteth his haires but neuer 
ch.ingcth his conditions. i6e6 Bacon Syh'a | 732 I'he 
C realurcft that ca.ftt their Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, the 
Cirn*«hopprr, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, et& *640 Seldeh 
/ aivs J^ng. 1. xlvii. (1739) 77 The Eagle had cast its Veathem, 
and could lowre no more. 1676 Hatton’s Angler iv. (186^) 
63 Some hollies or oaks are lonaer before they cast their 
lr,(ve<. 1678 Bun kR Hud. iii. 11. ^9. 1704 Wurlipce Diet. 
Rust, et Vrb. s. v. Oxen, He will cast liis two foremost 
Teeth in ten Mouths of hU fii>t Year. 1789 White .V f/i!k»nse 

II. xivi, A skin or coat, which niu^t be cast before the insect 
can arrive at its perfect slate. i 8 ot Strutt Sperts 4 /*. i- 
ii. 33 At the moulting time, when they cast their feathers 
t b. To give birth to, bear (young) ; to lay 
(eggs), deposit (spawn). Obs. or dial. 

15B7 Turhkrv. Trag. T. (1837) x6i Shee was the fairest 
hewde. .that ever kinde Had ciuiL x^ Walton Angler i. 
96 I'hcre be divers fishes that cast their spawne on flags and 
stones. 17x1 Addison Speit. No. X20 P5 Some Creatures 
tasi their Eggs as Chance directs them. 1760 Herd Colt, 
.Si. Siu/gs 11 . 7 Four-.'ind'iwenty gude milk kye-.a'c&st 
in ae yc.TF. 1774 CioLDSM. Amm. Nat. (1776' Iv. 174 They 
make a seooncf departure in Match to cast their yuuiig. 
t O. 'i'o void (excTcmunts). Obs. 

1704 WoRi iDGK Diet. Rust, et Urb. s. v. Badger, One 
[sort] caftteth his FianLs long like a Fox. Hid, ft.v. WoU- 
Huntiug, I'he Bitch custelh her Flaunts commonly in the 
midst of the High- way. 

d. To * )icld ' (as com), dial. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk, 'Ow did that 
w’cat cast <TS yo’ wim ihrashin'! Middlin' like .. it dunna 
cast like It did last 'ear. 


21. esp. 'I'o throw off, or shed, or drop, out of 
due seaKOii ; to give birth to or bear prematurely. 
(Ill common use of animals, fruit- tiecs.) 


1477 Norton C^iri. Ali/t. v. in Ashin. Theat. Chem. (X652) 

L i A Mare woll cast her Foalc. x5B3 Fiiziierb. Husb. f 69 
.csm; huitc . to haue his cowe caiitc her cnlfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her Uml»c. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Eiasm. 
Par. X Cor. xv. 8 An vnsea.sonable borne aiiofttle . . lyke 
nn vn]icrfire cliyld, rather c.Tste, than wcl borne. 1587 
Harrison England 11. xxi, The spring mnketh him that 
drinkcih it to cast all hU Iccih. i6ra Return /r. Pamass, 

111. V. tArh.> 46 It wa.s a terrible feare that made vs cast our 
hairc, i6ix Bible Rert. vi. 13 As a figge tree casteth her vd> 
timely figs when she is shaken of a inighty winds. 2617 J. 
Moore Alappe Mans Alortal. iii. iii. 109 The Elephant 
(being coursed) CRsteth her precious tooth and so escajMth. 
1638 UsaiiFR Ann. vi. 220 Darius his wife, caat the child of 
whidi fthc went, tuid died. i88a Garden 168/3 Nature may 
. . relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 

22. Of bees ■ To throw off (a swarm) ; generally 
absot. to sw.irm. (The ordinary term in §c.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb t 122 At the tyme that they shall 
cast the sw-arme. Hid. In June and July they do moost 
comynlycast, 1377 B (ioouE Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 
i8rtb, From the fifth Ides of May, till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast theyr swannes. 1609 C. 
Buillk Ecm. Aton. v. (1623) I iv, A good stocke doth . 
vsually cast twiiie, a prime swarme, and an after swarme. 
1747 Maxwell Bee Master 34 (Jam.) A hive, which to ap« 
peanince was ready to cast. 

t2d. Of plants: To throw out (branches or 


shoots). Ohs. 

1340 Avenh. 31 pis zenne his a to kuead rote pet kest uele 
kiie.-idc bo^es. 1631 Markham Weald of Kent 11. i. (1668) 
II I'he former Marie, .is but a dead Clod, .nor casteth any 
pn^titable grans at all. 



CAST. 


OAST. 


2A To cast colour : to lose colour, become pale, 
fade, esp. by the action of light. Also a^so/. in 
mod. dial. use. 

^1350 PaUme 88z He cast al his colour and bi> 

com pale, fa 1400 AI»rte Artk. 118 The kynge keste 
colours. . with croueUe Jates. .5V. A very good colour, 

if it do not cast. , 

26. To throw up from within; to vomit. To 
cast the gorge: to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, oj)ly of hawks or other 
birds (exc. dial.). 

a 1300 Cursor AT . 26783 pal paim to )»air filthe^ fest als 
hunu to hat ho forwit kest. 139U Trkvisa Hartk. Ds P. P . 
XVII. xciii.(i405) 661 The sede ofclete hclpith theym whyihe 
castyth blood. 1486 Pk. St.Aidans C vij, Ye m yowre 
hawke nesyng and Castynir wat thoroifh her Nostrcllis. 
1535 Lvnoicsav .ya/yr# 4355 Till selio had castin nne cuppill 
orquariH. 1607 Shaks. 'J imon jv. iii. 40. 2624 Raleigh 

Hitt, iror/ti IL v. in. H 18. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
him ca^l his gor^e 27W Ross HHenore 56 (Jam. ; Gut and 

f a’ Ahe krest wi" braking strange. 2833 -6 Toliu Cyd. A Mat. 

. 324/a '1 he undigestible parts ot the prey of the Owl . . are 
regularly cast or rcgurii'i fated from the stomach, 
b a/W. Also y)g. 

C2440 Prffw/. Pam. 63 Castyn or hrakyn [A', as man owt 
thestomack]. 2493 Ffttivali^yi. dc W. 1515) 52 He might 
nut reccyue y* saLrameiit for costyiiee. 2O07 TorsELL 
Pour.f masts 278 I'hese feathers will make him to cast 
immediately at the nose. 1603 Harf Arraigam. Ur. v. 

110. 1735 PnFE Donut' s Sat. iv. 157 l.ike a big wife, at sight 
of loaiiiNomc meat Ready to cast. 28^ Ftastr s Mag. 557 
The swallow 4. lists after the fashion of a hawk or owl. 

Jig. 163a Rutherford Ze//. xxiii. (1862) 1 . 91 Let your 
soul, .cast at all things and disdain them, except one only. 
a 1665 NV. (iuiiiRis Strm. Mark viit. (1709) 25 ( Jain ) They 
have broken the covenant, casteii at his ordinances. 

C. Said also of the sea, a volcano, etc. 

> 59 * No~body tjf Someth. (1878) 296 All the chimneyes shall 
caAt smoake at once. 2602 Holland Piiny 1. 106 The hill 
Chimacr^ which cMteth flames of tire cuery night. 1610 
b'liAKs. Temp. 11, L 251 Wc all were sca-s wallow'd, though 
fume cast againe. 

t20. lo ejaculate, utter (words\ heave (a sijrh). 
a 1300 Cursor AT. 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son oucrthuerl. 2330 R. Ukunne Ckron. 
(181U) 2^5 pe ke'.t all suilk a crie, h*t men mot here a mylc. 
CS4^ Sir /ieues iMS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smell And he keste vp a gret yell, c 2489 Cax ton .Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon (1885)485 Whan the byshop turp\n sawe this, he 
casted a grete sighe. ^ 2721 4 Popr Rape Loik in. 157 Not 
louder shouts tu pitying Hcav’n arc cast, 

27. To throw or set aside, reject, disranl ; esp. 
to set a.side as disqualified; to reject (horses) «as 
unfit ; to dismiss t, soldiers, ctc.\ 

(In this sense the pa. pple. ran together with that of 
Cass v. (sense 2*, so that about cast may be cither ] 

<**375 JoffPk A rim. 703 Forte rrislene pe folk, andca^ten 
pe fal<e._ 2587 Turulrv. Trag. T. (1S37) 5a No more iiuist 
all Cupidos Icnyghtes Ije oast because of some. [2604 K. 
Grimsion Siege Os/rud He halli cast and diMiiist so 
many olde experimented Captaincs. ) 260^ Shs k8. Otk. 1. i 
150 The .State. Cannot with safetic cast him. [2624 Kai figh 
Hist World 1 1 . v. iv. f 5. 523 Many Companies . . of forrein 
Auxiliaries are presently cast.J 2690 JLockr Hum. Vnd. I 
III. vi. H 26 '1 hi.s Child was. ne.'ir being excluded, and ’tis 
certain a Figure a little more oddly tuni'd had cast him. 

2725 in Wodroiv Corr. (1843) 7® H that ( Revelation! tie 

once casten, we .shall fall upon no other. 1817 Kfaiingb 
‘Trav. II. 103 'J'ht* number of horses cast from the cav.ilry. ( 
1854 H. MiLi RH .SVA 4 Schm. vi. <1857) 114 He doterniiiied 
chat Cousin (vcurge should be cast in the examination. 287a 
Anteros iL 9 No moic thought of rejecting him as a suitor, 
th.*in a trainer would of casting a colt for showing temper. 


II Improperly for Cah.s, to make void. 

2717 WoDMowCerr. (1843) II. 331 li is nothing, less, than 
a total casting and making void the patrons' power in all 
time coming. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel. 

28. To throw up (earth, etc.) whence the cur- 
rent northern use in to cast sods, turf, feat: to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

14^ in Ld. Treas. Acc. S\o//. I. 364 To the monk that 
easily the gardin. 2^3 Fiiziieru. l/usR § 13 let him caste 
hia barliy-erthe, and shortly after rygge it agaync 2616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Coufttr. Farm 307 It being vsrd to be 
cast and tilled with thicker raising.s of (he earth. 2663 
Spalding Trouh. Chas. I (1792) I. 166 (Jam.) Peats and 
Are was very scarce, through want of servants to cast and 
win them. Jbid. a 16 The servants, who should have casieri 
the peats. 2799 J. Robfrtson Agtic. Perth 1 jx To be prr- 
served always in the same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two rid.;e8 together, beginning at the furrow that 
8ep.irates them, and ploughii^ round and round, till the two 
ridges be finished. t86o J. r. Campbell Tales W. Highl. 
II. ^6 The I,aird was getting his peats ca-st. Afod. .Sc. 
Casting divots on the edge of tne common. 

b. To shovel coal from the keels into the collier 
(vessels) ; see Castek 3 b. 

288a J. Grfp;n Tales 4 Ballads Wearsidt (1885' 223 He 
had commenced to cast at two o'clock in the moniing. 

i 29. To dig or clear out (a ditch or the like\ 
throwing the soil up on the edges. Ohs. 

2482-90 Howani Housek, Hks. (1841^ ai For castii^ the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.j. viij.d. 1500 ATS. Air. St. John's 
Hasp., Canterb., Paied for castyng of xxi roddis of dykyng. 
tKyoAct 18 £lit. *. 1 7 No Person, .shall cast or scour any 
Ditch and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Highway. 
>579 Twynb Phis. agst. Fort. 1 xc. ri2 b, I'houhast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thou hast plashed hedna 16x7 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely A iij a, 1 will not draine Inc fenne, 
or stand casting the ponde. 26x4 Raleigh Hist World v. 
vi. I 7 A newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. 
fdO. To form by throwing up, to raise (a 


mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Obs. See 
Cast up (83 e). 

1503 Altkiirp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
36 Payde for casting the causey iijr. yi. 2603 Knolles 
Hist. Turhs{i69S) s^o He commanded . . the broken passages 
to be cast even. 1608 Siiaks. Per. l i. roo The blind Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heauen. 1611 Bibi.e a Ktttgs xix, 3a 
The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, .nor cast 
fCovERDALB dyggej a bank against iL 1667 Milton P. L'.i. 
675 Pioneers, .to trench a field Or cast a rampart. 

V. 1 o put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or power, so that the effect resembles throwing. 

31. To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usually ihroov.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 3152 pe child he kest a-{K>n an ass. Ibid. 
M4> He kest a-boute k*ni aipcr arm. a 2300 llastelok 2448 
ri'hey] keste him on a .scabbed mere, r^ Tindale Alait. 
xxvi. la She casted thisoyntment on my oody. 2535 Cover- 
dale Acts xii. 8 Cast thy mantle aboute tne, and foluwe 
me. 2651 Needham tr. Seldens Mare Cl. 87 Against 
that mail who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In- 
terdict is allowed him who . may be endamaged thereby. 
1667 Miliun P. L . I. 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
ca-st. 2837 1 . H. Newman Par. Serm. 111 . v. 117 To be cast 
on the world, and to see life. . is a variety. 2859 '1'ennvson 
Enid 1609 She cast her Aims about him. 2861 S. Wilber- 
Force A gat has. Tent in Pl.itS^sf * 5 * My guide cast on my 
.shoulders a bc.autiful niaiiile. 

b. fig. Of care, blame, or the like. 
rx4oo Apol. J.oll. 82 Who., pat in fjc last our of his dep 
kasti^ not al his bisines &. his aflfeccoun in to God. .483 Ca,. 
TON O. de la tour F vij, SeiiU-nre of dethe was cast on her. 
•577 Googk Hercsbach ' s Husb. 1. (1386) 7 b, Dusincsse 
.. which they would be lothc to bcarc themselves, they 
cast all uppon his backe. 26x4 Raleu^u Hist. ICorld 

II. 253 C.isiing ungratefully on Moses all their misadven- 
tures. 1752 joKiiN Serm. (1771 ' II. ii. 34 Ia:t us ca.st our 
cares upon him. 284a Miss \Iitfori) in L'Estrangc Zi^ 

III. ix. 1 37 Do not fancy .. that I cast the slightest blame 
on iiiy . father. 1883 Laio Ktp. 1 1 Queens B. 50 1 'I'hc 


on iiiy . father. 2883 Law Rep. 1 1 Queen's B. 50 ) 'I'hc 
impui.it Ion ca.st upon Mr. M. was altogether unfounilcd. 

62. T'o throw or put into prison, 
a 2x25 St. Marker. 4 Ant het hire casten into cw.srtcrne. 
a 1300 Ha.rlo/c 1784 pe ohre shal ich kesleii In fctcrcs. 
A 2300 Cursor Af. 13072 In piisoun lieroude dud him cast. 
2566 Knox llt}.t Rtf. Wks. 18 16 I. 383 'Ihe ane was cs- 
caipit, and the mhir in vyle preassoun tassin. 2608 Goi.u* 
INC. Kpii brtn^ard's Chron. i. ,^{4 The Pope, c.isf this fryer 
in prison. 2611 Riblk John in. 24 John was not yet cast 
into prison. 1875 Joweit Plato (cil, 2> III. 513 'I’hcy were 
being taken away to be cast into hell 

tS3. To ;)ui, or cause to fall, into (a slate or 
condition, e.g. sleep, rage). Obs. or arih. 

a 2300 Cursor Af. mioo Pis caitif casteii in rare. Ibid. 
12941 In glotuni he wenci him cast. <2400 Destr hoy 
1131 1 The kjng at his harping cast w.v} in ire. c 1440 
y'ork A/yst. xsi. |6 Pc they kyiigisor knyghtis, in care ^e 
paiin cast, c 2355 Hakpspiill Dworie Hen. IT If 11878) 
289 Mem.; <as( m love with a wanton maid. 2612 Mini k 
P^. I\XM. 6 Hoili the chariot and horse arc cast into a dead 
sleepc. 1630 'M. Vaughan Anthrop. The&m. 37 His F.ill.. 
did cast asleep his Intcllcctuall Faculties. 2^7 Dampifr 
V’oy. I. XIX. 5foOur continuing wet for the last two d.ays, 
cast us all into Fevers. X709 8riTrE Tatlep No. 79 F i 
This cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

^ t b. To deliver, set free, bring out 0 / 1 a slate). 

/r 2300 Cursor Af. 5289 lie has me cast of al mi care. 
Ibid 25705 HaL, kyd pi nu rci inaic To iiian-kind for to cast 
o care. 

1 64. To set (a person) fo {upoti) some action. 
Also refl. To set oneself with resolution Obs. 

.,,36 C ’HAUCLk Afefibeus r 624 He that . casteth hym to 
no bisyncs.se . sluil falle in-to poucrie. (.z43oI.sn(. Chhhev. 
4 By^orne, Rycorne castiih hym to dcvoiiic Allc humble 
men. 2470 83 Malorv Arthur II. 371, I cast me 

never to be niarncd. 1533 * lndpn f.tvy i (1822) 48 In 

time of pcrc, he kest him to find occasioun of weir, c 2565 
Lindf-say (Pitscouie) Chron. Scot., Jits, ft. The F^arl of 
Doiigl.'LS cast himsilf for to be stark against tlie King. 
1579 .Si>EN.sp.H Shrph Cat. F’eh, 189 To this this Oake f.3st 
Inin to rcplic Well as hce couth. 266a More Ant id Athe- 
ism II. vt. (1712) 57 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtue of those (plantsl 
1 60. 'Po add, throw in, ns an addition to. Obs. 
CZ380 Wvri.iF . 5 Vr//f. Sel. Wks. II. 274 p is rhildhcdc is 
lictcrc 3if vcrtucs be castid berto. rz4^ PccocK Reprv. 
viii. 528 A leligion caste to the lawe of kimle. 2518 More 
Iferesyes ii. Wks 197/2 All other (hinges, .shal be cast vnlo 
*554 Phiipot Exam. 4 Writ. <1842' ^65 Not so bold 
that he would cast anything to the institution of Chiist. 

30. y o bestow, confei, allot, arch, or obs. 
z6ia Mhinslly Lud. Lit. 285 God . . wit cast learning 
vpon them so f.ir as shall he good, a 26a6 Bacon Use ( otn. 
I.aw 1635) 25 l/i-aving it to goe 'as the law casteth it) upon 
the hcire. 2^9 Tomiins I^aw Diet, * v. J^escen \ .\n heir 
is he upon whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor. 

VI. To reckon, calculate. 

87. To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sum of various numljers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the m.anipulalioii of which the word pro- 
bably refers. 

a. intr. Formerly in the phrases to cast in or 
at accounts. Now, To add a column of figures. 

2330 R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 235 If any man in wille 
keste in a countes. c 2340 Cursor M, App. (£dinb. MS.) 
90834 Qua wel can caste sal finde it cum. a xgba Song 
Yesterday 66 in E. E. P. (1869) 235 And in vr hertes 
acountes ca<(t Oaybi day. 238. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat, 
Wycl{f 1 38 To cast at |:>c counte*. 184a Tbnnvson A udley 
Crt. 43 Who would cast and balance at a desk? 288a I.aw 
Times 95 Oct. ^19/2 A resort to the court in order that, .a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


b. tram. To reckon up, 8um up ; now tech- 
nically, to add up a (column of figures or amounts). 

c 130$ St. Edmund m in E, E, P. (1869) 77 His fiTOurs 
drou) aldai & his numhre caste. 1330 R. Brunnb Chron, 
(1810) 948 pci . . Kxamend pam & cast ilk amountnient. 
c x^g/a Cursor M, 99069 (F'aiH.) To be laused atte pe laste 
quen pa }>0U5ande ^ere ware caste. xffiS Dit>es 4 Paup, 
(W. de W.) I. XXV. 69/2 They that calciilcn & casten ycres 
I dayes & nioncthes. 1596 Pilgr. Petf, (W. de W. 1531) 233 
The inarchaiint . . vseth eueiy nyi^ht to cast his boke. c 1590 
Marlowe Jew Malta 1. it, This ten years tribute., we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1604 Bedell Lett . xii. 
x6i Review it, and ca-st it oucr againe. 274a Young Hi , 
Th, IV. 940 Archangels fail’d to cast the mighty sum. 1805 
Afaval Chron. XIV 341 'I'he books were cast and ..ad- 
justed. x886 Znre/ limes LX XX. 165/2 Every column 
ca.st before the bill is left for taxation. 

O. esp. in to cast accounts, originally to sum up 
or reckon accounts i so to cast reckonings) ; now, to 


or reckon accounts i so to cast reckonings) ; now, to 
perform the oidinary operations of arithmetic. 

2^ Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 279 Caste all pe coiintis pat 
^ kyng holdith. 2509 More Supplk. Soules Wks. 294/1 
Folkc that will Icain to cast arcoumpt. 2530 Pausgr. 477/1, 
I caste an arcomp(e.s, after the comen maner, with counters, 
je compte par ject. 2365-78 Cooper Thesaur., Abacuius. . 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckenings with. 2574 IIklluwes Gueuara's Ep. (1584) 
85 I'he count being wel cast, the wood co.stcs as deare 
as the dressing. 2582 J. Bell Haddon's Ams 70. Osor. 
44 b, You cast your accumptes aniihse in your numbryng. 
2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. q. 6 Ii Counters used in ca.sl- 
ing accounts .. sometimes stand for a great Clumber, some- 
times for a lesser. 2766 julpsm, Yic. W. xi. (1857) 66 'They 
can read, write, and cast ai-counts. 2872 Rusk in Tors 
Clav. IV. 3 'i'o be taught to read, and write, and cast ac- 
counts. 

t88. To reckon, calciiLate, estimate. Obs, 
a 2300 Cursor At. 8775 pc king did cast wit scantliun. And 
did mak al pe timber him. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 39 After as it 
may be ca.st it w.as .cr.iiij«*xj. ycre. X54a 75 Ri-cohdic Cr. 
./i r/rr 78 Then will I caste the whole chaigc of one nionet lies 
romniutis al Oxfordc. x6o6 G. WlooocticKP ] tr. fvstine a a, 
Wisely casting the mconuchit-nce that might redound here- 
by vpoii himself. 61x649 Sir W. Monson Naval Iracts 
III. (1704) 341/2 He mu - 1 be . . perfect in Casting the 1 irli-s. 
2666 1 *E1‘YS Diary 29 OlI. 

tb. abwl. Obs. 

r 2386 Chaulp.r Kills, T. 1313 Of fine and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. 1575 Lanfmam ZrA 11871 » 48 Yoor icwcllers 
by their Carrels lei them cast. z6oa Smsks. Ham. 11. i. 115 
It IS as proper lo our Age To cast l>eyond our selves in our 
I Opin'oiih. 2633 VoHTi'Tis pity \ ii, You need not c.i.st 
I upon the deal in of fle.sh. 

89. To calculate nstrologically, as to cast a 
figure, horosiope, nativity ^ etc. : also alnol. 

c 2374 CiiAL’CPR y rovlus II. 25 (He! cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone To do viage. 1430 I. vpg Chron, troy 
I. vi, She gaii anone to casten and Jeuyse When that the 
moone on heunen would .irysc. 1591 Spkn.si k Af. ffubberd 
511 Or Last .1 figure for a blshopmk. i6ai BoinoN Anat. 
Afel. Dcniocr. (1676' 36/1 For casting a Naiiviiy. 1667 
Dkydi N .Sir Al, Alar-all Kyd., We by tomorrow will our 
Fortune cast. 1893 Nero A/onthly A/ai;^. VIII. 757 C.isting 
figures and preventing the butler fiom coming when they 
churn. 2841 Brkwstkr Atari. Sc. 111 11. i8i Drawing 
an income from casting naii\ ities. 2855 E. .Smplu fy Occuft 
Sc. 312 Cardan. . h.is cast the horoscope of oui Saviour, 
t b. To interpiet (a dream). Obs. 

238a Wvci IP Cen. xii. 15, I saw^ sweiiens, nc there is that 
opnith, the which 1 h.iuchcrd the most wiseh to caste. 

t40. 7i? cast water: to diagnose disease by the 
inspection of 1 urine). Also /#^. Ob^. or dial. 

1580 Lvlv T upknes Arb ) 296 An Italian [pliysici.'in|. cast- 
ing my waler. commaur.ded the chamber lobe voyded 2589 
Gkkp nl Alenaphon Ai b. ' 35 Able to cnsi his dise.'tsp without 
his water. 21^ W. (iouuARD AlaUijff-VYhelp \W\, D ij b, 
Your vrinc. . Mle truly cast, and tell you your di ease. 2605 
.Smaks. Atacb.v. in. 50 If thou could'st Doctor, cast The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease. 2639 M. JonsoN 
Majin. Lady (T.', I had it of a Jew, and a gre.it rabbi, Who 
every morning cast his cup of white- wme With sugar. 1647 
Clp:vhland ( knr. Lond.-Diuni. a It casts the water of the 
State, ever since it staled bluud. 2706 Hkarne Collect. (1883) 

1 . 189, I don't cast Water now, but Accounts. 2877 F.. Pfa- 
cocK N.-W. IAhc. Glos^. (Is. D. S.)s. v., A person is s.iid to 
cast another's water who pretends to discover diseasc.s by 
the inspection of urine. 

t 41. To calculate or conjecture as to the future ; 
to anticipate, Foiiecant : a. intr. (sometimes with 
subord. it.) 'Jo cast beyond the moon: to conjec- 
luie wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

rx384 Chaucf.h //. Fame 1148 Tlioo g.in 1 in myn hert 
cast That they wcic moke awey with hete. 2387 ' 1 'rp.visa 
Higden (Roll* VI. 117 As fer forp as wc conne caste. 
2530 in W. H. Turner Setet t. Rec. Oxford ya As far as may 
be cast or im.ngiencd. 2559 At nr. Ala^. 529 Bejond the 
moone when 1 began to cast . what place might be pro- 
cur’d. 2569 J. Hevwood Pros/. 4 f'-Pigr. (18671 *5^ H® casth 
beyonde the moone . great diuersiiie Betweene far casting 
and wise castyng, may be. 2588 Grff.ne Paiutosto (1843' 8 
iShc) began to ca^l nccyond the moone wliich way she 
should oflTend her husband. 2599 Montc;omerie Cherry 4 
SI. ^24 He sail nevir schaip to sayle the se, That for all 
pemis castis. 2607 Hp.YwotiD Womtan kild\tV%. 1874 IL 
138 But oh, I talke of things impossible. And cast beyond 
the moone. 2658 Usrhrr Ann, yy) F.vcry man ca.st in his 
mind, that Eumenes would be all in all. 

t b. trans., as in to cast danj^er, peril, the worst, 
0x400 Destr. Troy 959 He. .the kyi^es couetous cast not 
before, c 2449 Pfcock Repr. 1. xi 53 Thannc ] ercl is castid. 
1494 Fabvan VI. clxxxii. t8i The kynge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of his kynde request. 1530 Palm. a. 476/9 It 
is wysdome toca.st afore what may come after. 253a Hervrt 
Xenophon's Househ. (1768* 99 Man can not caste theym 
afore hande. 1553 Eden Treat. Ntw lud. (Arb.) 9 To cast* 
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Iha mnte, yf they ahoiild perfihe la thh vioat. i«aT E. 
F. tlut, //. ia6 With » world of awbiiieholy thought 
he casts (he danger. 

VIX, r o resolve in the mind, devise, contrive, 
purpose, plan, 

t42. To revolve in one’s mind, debate with 
oneself, consider, ponder, deliberate. Obs. or dial. 
a. intr, often with subordinate clause. 


a iMO Hampole Pmlttr xiii. a Uai least & studis how l»ai 
moght d« in dede ^at Jiai hat wickedly choght. tm 
(iuwER Con/. III. i6i He cahte and hath coiiii>usBed olte, 
How he his prince might plese. e 1449PB00CK v. vi, 
518 Thei schulon desire and CAste and . . be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxtom Lhron. Kng, ccxiii. 199 They caste. . 
how they myght ^eng hym out of prison, s^ Covbrdalk 
Erasm, Par. Phil, i. 33, I liaue cast what is best for me. 
1600 Holland Livyx, xlv. 385 Men began to cast in their 
minds., how they should do. 01634 Chapman Alphotu, 
Wks. 1873 III. 3oa They waid, they watch, they cast, and 
they Conspire. 1698 Wani.ky Lit IVorld vi. xxvii. 

9 4. 611/2, I lay still, .casting and discoursing with my sel^ 
whether I waked or was in a dream. 


+ b. irans, Obs. or dial. 


1530 Palsgr. 477/2, 1 have CAste m.iny thynges in my 
mynde, sythe the mater began. 1377 Hanmer Amc. Eccl, 
Hist. (1619) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe. 
c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v, 26 Cast no more doubts, a 1719 
Addison ( T.>, I have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. To machinate, contrive, devise, scheme. 

fa. intr. Const, with inf. \jqx clause\ Obs. 
c 1335 E. K. A lilt, P. B. 1455 To compas and kest to haf 
hem clcne wrojt. c 1380 Wvclip Set Hr’hs. III. 439 Antc- 
crist hah c.'ust to be knyttid wi)> kymgis. 1193 ^angl. 
P. PI. C. I. 143 IThei) Caste J»al be comune sholde huro 
coinuncs fynde. ^1450 Lonrlich Cfrail Ivi. 150 Oure londis 
they cn>teii to wasten ful pleyn. igM Marlowe Edw. //, 
V, ii, Edmund cAsts to work his liberty. X597 Mori.f.v 
Introd. Allis. 77, I thought I should liaue gone madde, with 
casting and acuising. 1611 Beaum. &. Fi. /Cing 4* Ao K. 
11T. 48 A strange i.and, where mothers cast to poyson Their 
only .Sons. 161a 5 Hall Content^l O. T. xx. Athaliah if 
i 6 She sti. light casts for the kingdom of Judah. 1653 
Waitun Angler iv. xi.'p Before you begin to angle, 
to h.ive the wind on youi back. 

b. Irans. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.). 
138s WvrriK xlii. ii Ne (lu scru;uinlis cny thing 
c«*istcn [xiSS yniaginen] of evil, c 1410 — hsihtr ProL 
(MS. M.i HelAiiianJrAMidethcdpetii of Mardocliee. c 1440 
Hone Flor. 2181 Be hyt nevyr so slylye cAste. 1x590 Mar- 
lowE Jew Malta v. ii. I'll set M.dt i ficc ; And thus we 
cast it. 16x3 Klaum. & Ft . Captain fi. 11, 1 ’o cast Ache.'ipe 
way how they may be all destroyed. 1833 Mr.s. Browning 
Proineth, Ha. Poems (1850) I. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for iiiy feet. 

fo. Phrase. To cast LOtinsel. 
c 1460 Play Sacram. 224 After ward more counsclle 
among vs sh.ill [hej cAste. 1596 Si’Knsek State Irel. i Good 
plottes devised, & wise Counccls ca't already. 

f 44. 'lo desijjn, purpobe, intend, determine (/<? 
do a thing). Obs. 

138. Wyci IK Serin. Sd Wks. II. 104 No man doih ou^t in 
hiddis and 311 hecasli!» to be in apert. 1398 Trkvisa Barth, 
De P. K. XV. xii. ( 1 ‘ollemache MS.*, I wonder )>at |>ou castes 
[1535 piirposcstc] to fyitc with women, c 1430 Ilywn I trg. 
(ititiji k> 6 He baf casteb, wi)» conscience cicrc. To kepe, 
wcl Cri'.les Comaiindeincnt. c 1430 Syr O’eaer. (Roxh.) 1444 
Whan I am moicof eldc 1 cast niy armes forlo welde. 1^7 
Drant Horace’s Eptsl.x ii. C v, That owner, hauing riches 
compciont, doth cast to vse iheiin well 1653 Walton 
Angler \\\. 70 That has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here too. 1660 Lassfls A'Iujk. Ital^ I. 67 We cast to 
be there at the solemnc entry, which this Dulce made for 
his m w Spouse. x8o8 Scott Alarm, iv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had ca-st To stop him. 

t b. To cast onescljf ones advice : to form a 
dc'sign, purpose. Obs, 

X470 85 Malory Arthur {iSijMl. 61 As yet I caste me not 
to inaiyc in this cuuntrey. 1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. J. 
ccccxlvii. 780 This lorde of Deslortiay dyde cast his aduyee 
to ';ct agayne Atidwarpe. 


VIII. 'I’o pul * into shape * or into order ; to 
dispose, arrange. 

(Some .senses originally belonging here, have prob. been 
snbi.equcntly intlueiiced by iX since that became a lead* 
ing sense of the vb.) 

t46. To put into shape, dispose, arrange, or 
order ; to lay out in onler, plan, devise : a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

a X300 Cursor Af. 9947 A Iron of iuor graid. Craftili casten 
wit compass, c 1300 Beues 4610 A faire ctiapcl of marbd 
hn, pat was ik.Tst wih queint engin. c 1330 Cast. J.ove 807 
preo baylcs . i-cast cumpas and walled abuuten. c 1384 
Chaucer //. 1170 Nc coudecastiMi nocompaceSwich 

another for lo make, c 1440 Prom/ f ar 7 >. 6 j Caste warke 
or dysposyn, dtsAotio. 1^3 ^\wxKArchit B iij b, Ye must 
Iiirst haue knowlaige how lo cast your ground plotte. 1577 
B. Googb i/errsbdclis Husb. iii. (1586) x6ab. Let your 
nestes and lodginges, both for laiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast. 1396-7 S. Finchk in Hist. Croydon App. 
(17841 153 'I'he ineasure of the ground .. that the plotte 
might be caste square. 1611 Bible Pre/. 8 They did not 
cast the streets, nor pioportion the houses in such comely 
fashion. 1763-71 H. Walpole V er tut s Anted. Faint. 

IV. 37 & 

fb. things not material. (Cf. 52 .) Obs. 

1340 Hami-ole/V. Consc. 1976 pan byhoved us our b’f 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war last e 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 3310 So thei can here iournes cast, 

Pappe w. Hatchet ^1844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
i5j^ Morlky Introd. Afus^ 151 Y* inusicke is so to be cast 
os the point bcc not ofTensiue. 

4ti. a. To dispose or arrange in divibions ; to 
divide or 'throw* into divisions. 


1340 Hamfoli Pr, Come. 433 AUe mans lyfe easten may 
be . . in hb partes thrs. iMs-sa Hbyun Coomogr. in. 
(1673) ConsUQtina cast it into three provinces. 1689 
Burnet Tracts 1 . ^ They were cast into little States, 
according to the dinereiit Valleys which they inhabited. 
1710 Steele & Add. TatUr No. 353 P4 , 1 shall cast what I 
have to say under Two principal Heads. i8m T. Walker 
OrMnat ii. 1 1887) ax By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great dutincllon. 

b. To * throw* into a (particular) form. 

1711 Addison Speet. No. x p 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 1^ H. Miller vScA 
A Seknt. XX. (1657) 437 Casting my facts . . into a series of 
letters. 

47 Painting, f a. To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours). Obs. a V 

1567 Jewel Def. A/ol. (x6ix) M. Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, that will nut bee hidde. 
137^ Lylv Euphuts (Arb.) 37 Cunning Painters who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackcht ground. 13^ Sken.ser 
F. Q. I. VII. X Cast her colours To seeme like Truth. 1633 
T. \\sKU!sComtH. 2 Peter i. 5 Some painteis are so skill iiT 
ill casting their colours, and can paint a fire so lively, (hat 
at the hrst blush you would think it to be a fire indeed, 
b. To dispose (the draperies in a painting). 

1706 Art 0/ Painting w To set or cast a Drapery. 

18x3 ExamiturZ Feb, 90/a The draperies are cast with 
much ease. 

48. Theat. To allot (the parts of a play) to the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) /or the parts. 

17x1 Addison Sped. No. 219 e la Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 1737 Fielding Hist, Reg. 111, Apollo. 
Is there anything to be done f Prompter. Yc!,, Sir, this 
play (0^ be cast. 1809 Malkin Git. Dl. (Klli^.) 372 They 
. . wanting a lioy . . to personate the young King of Leon, 
cast me for the part. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 The piece is 
very strongly cast, and . . was most creditably performed. 
x866 Mark Lemon IVait /or End xxviii. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the staged a most 
interesting mother. 1873 Macrrady Remin. X25 'i'he part 
of Hermione was cast to Mm. Egerton. 
b. 1 trans/. 

1763 Ciiestkrkiei o Lett, ccclxxii. IV. 192 You will h.Tve 
known, from the oflice, that the departments are not cost 
as you wished. 

IX. To cast ('molten) metal; to found. Now 
one of the most used literal senses. 

t40. To thiow (an}thing plastic or fluid) into 
a particular shape. Obs. in general sense. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 32941 pe |H)ttcr . . whenne he fortlob his 
new vessel he casteb soone al in a bal a hettre for to tnakc. 
1693 J. Bkaumont Oh Dumets The, Earth 1. 23 A fluid 
mass always casts it self into a smooth and spherical bur> 
face. 

60. To form fmctal, or the like) into a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 
where it is allowed lo cool or harden. 

1313 Ad 4 Hen. F///, viii. 9 7 Untrue or deccivable 
Metal . . of 1 iii^ or Pewter . . wheresoever it be cast . . or 
wrought. 1546 in W. H. Turner Select Rec.^ Ox/ord 182 
For tukyng douiie the leade . . and castyiig hit into sow'es. 
1553 Eden Treat. New IfuL lArb.) 39 They . incite it & 
caste it ^rste into masses or wedges. 1581 Ait 23 Elis. 
viii. 9 3 Every Piece of Wax .. so melted and ca*it. xysS 
WouDWAKo Fossils ij.l, It . . will not run thin, so as tot as^ 
and mould. 1730 Bkawfs Lex Alercat, (r753> 694 The 
.several Species of Metals, cast and wrought here. x8i4 
l.ett./r. England III. Ixxv. 34c A large collection have. . 
been cast into candlesticks and warming pans. 

61. To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, etc. into a mould ; to found. 

X496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to tliebrassin gun. 1535 Covfrdalk Ex. 
XXV. 12 Cast foure rynges of goldc. t$. . Lindfsay (Pits- 
cottic) ChroH. Scot, iia Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Si>tcrs, c.asten by Robert Borthwick, the Mastcr-Gnnncr. 
1668 9 Preys Diary x Mar, Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in pluistcr. 1677 Moxon A/rcA. A* A'Frr. (1703^ 35 
You must Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 27^ Ho. 
garth Anal. Beauty 10 A figuie cast in soft wax. 1834 
LvrroN Pompeii 1 li, Buckets of bronze, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. 185X D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 1 x 86 ^) I. 11. ii. 
345 A mould of serpentine, and another of grauite intended 
to ca.st ornomentca celts of two sizes. I 

62. f§-. 

1393 Hooker Fed. Pol. Pref. ii. 9 8 All cnnit according to 
that mould which Calvin luid made. ^ s6o6 Day Isle of Gulls 
111. 1. 24 Let's cast our inventions in a new mould. 1671 
Evelyn Mem.{x 8 ^p III. 230 Hcreaficr to cast it into other 
languages. 1711 Addison S/ect.^ No. 40 p i Sevcial of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cast in the same 
Form. *«44 EMF.Rsr>N Ess. Self Reliance Vi. (Bohn) 1 . 

28 Is the parent belter than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? 1876 — Lett, ir Soc. Aims. Poet. 4- 
Imag. 111 . 158 Our habit of casting our facts into rh^'me to 
remember them the belter. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to :--0E. 
weorpan to throw, and throw\~~0)L. /sdwan to 
twist, turn.] 

63. 01 timber, etc. : To warn. a. intr. 

X344 Ascham Toxoph. rArb 1 28 My goode bowe dene 
cast on the one side. X64X Bfst Farm. Bks. (1856) iia 
When oake cometh to dry, it will shrink, cast, drawe a 
nayle. X669 Worlidge Agric. (1681) 239 If you lay 
them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or shrink, or cast. 
2677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703^ no Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture, .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness. i88x Ei^. 
Mechanic 23 Dec. 368 In consequence of the liability of 
this wuu<J to cast. 

b. ? Irans. (only in fa. ffle.) 

X64X Best Farm. Bks. (18561 122 To prevent them [theire 
pikesj from lieinge casten. 27x7 Tabor in Phil. 'J raus. 
aX A, S5X They [bneksj were very finii, and not in the least 


Warp'd or Cut in Bamins, 1716 R. Nbvb EnlUodt 
Diet. (ed. 3^ s. v., A Piece of limber . . it said to Cut or to 
be Cast when . . it alters its Flatness. 1804 Carlyle in 
Froude Li/o (x88s) I. 237 The old tile roof is cast age, 
and twist^ into all varietiu of curvature. 1874 knight 
Did. Meek. 1 . 497 Cast, warped— uid of sprung timber. 

1 64. intr. To turn in one’s coarse. Obs. 
c X430 Bk. Curtasys 326 in Bmbees Sk.{t 86 Si 309 Ne)mr to 
harme chylde ne with cutyng, tumyng west ne esc. 
160D Roxb. Ball, (1887) VI. 404 *1110 birds of Heauen the 
nearest way haue flowiie, And under earth the moulu doo 
cut aright. 

b. Naut, To veer, turn. 

xdyx Land. Cox. No. 580/1 Which causinjg a mistake at 
Helm, the ship cast a contrary way. 1798 Carr. Miller In 
Nicolac Disp. Nelson (1846^ Vil. Introo. 159 We cut so u 
to open the view of our broadside to her. 188O Naru Sea* 
tnanship (ed. 6) X99 Prepare for casting to port 18Q3 W. 
C. Russell Strange Voy, I. xiv. bo8 The wind has so got 
hold of her that she won’t cut one way or the other. 

O. Irans. To bring (a ship) round. 

17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Jib., It's effort In 
cuiiiig the ship, or turning her head to leeward U very 
powerful. 1836 Marryat Three Cult, i. Her foresail is 
looM, all ready to cut her. 

66 . To turn (the scale or balance). Obs, or arrA, 
Cf. casting-vote. 

Bacon Fhclion. Ess. (Arb.) 8t When matters have 
stuck long in ballancinge. the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them. 2637 Rutherford Lett, ccliii. (186a) 1 . 355 
One grain- weight leiia would have cuten the balance, x^ 
N aphtali \.x^b\) 139 Such advantages do preponderate and 
cut the scales. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke sig. I, He cast 
the Scales against Arrius. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. 
Office Ch. xia Nor can we cast the balance between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages. 
t60. intr. To have an inclination ; to inclinei 
slope, slant ; to lie away. Obs. 

*599 Sandys EurvAsr Spec. (163a) 103 Their Countries 
casting so much u they doe towards tne North are out of 
hi* way. 2787^ Best Angling {ed, a) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground cuts. 

XI. t 67. To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on ; to plaster, daub. Obs. CX Rough-cast. 

2577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 1. 233 They, .cut it 
all oner with UhickcJ claie to keepe out the wind. 2663 
SfALDiNG Troub. Chas. /, 11 . 63 1 Jam^ Our minister, .kest 
with lime that part where the back of the altar stood, thU 
it should not be kent. 

XII. Senses of doubtful position, and phrases. 
t 68 . To tie or make (a knot) : also to catch 

(in a cord, ctc.\ to entangle. Obs, 
xux Drayton in Farr's S. P, (1845) 1 . 133 'The bar'd steed 
with his rider. .Whose foot in his caparison is cut. a x6i^ 
Montgomerie Sonn. xxxvti, 1 can not chase ; my kinah is 
not to cast. 2607 Toplkll Pour/. Beads jao Of hurts 
ill the lep, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar. 2637 Rutherford Le/l, exxii. (i86a) 1 . 304 When 
Christ cutelh a knot, all the world cannot loose it. 2692 
Kay Creation 11. (1704) 316 Cast a strait Ligature upon that 
part of the Artery, s8s5 Jamieson Diet. * v. Kinsch. To 
cast a kinschy to cast a single knot 011 the end of a rope, or 
of a web ; a terra commonly u.sed by weavers. 

6 9. Hawking. To cast a hawk : in various senses: 
cf. V, III, and see cjuots. 

c X4U Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1 . 906 Ye shull saycut 
your hawke thereto [to her game], and say not lete flee. 
2486 Bk. Si. Albans Aijb, Here thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. Ibid. A vj b. Ye shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, and not^ sec yonre hawke 
vppon the perch. Ibid. B vj, Whan she is cut to a fowle, 
she flrilh a waywarde u thogh she kiiewe nott the fowle. 
26x5^ Latham Falconry Gloss., To cast a Hawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from bating or atriuing, when you administer any 
thing vnto her. xdag ('letchke Maid in Mill iii. ii. If you 
had . .handled her as men do unman'd hawks, Cut her, and 
mail'd her up in good clean linen. 2704 Worlidge Did. 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Eytss. It will be proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk. .Cuting your Hawk, lake her by the Beak, 
and put the needle through her Kye-lid. 

00. Hunting, intr. Of dogs (or huntsmen) : To 
spread out and search in different directions for a 
lost scent. Cf. cast about. 

270^ WoHi.incB Did. Rust, et Urb. a v. Hare-hunting, 
So will they iGreyhounds] soon learn to cut for it at a 
doubling or default. 2846 R. Kg.-Warhurton Hunt. Songs 
xiii. (1883) 36 Whenever check’d, whenever crost. Still never 
deem I he quarry loiit ; Ca.st forward first . . C^st far and near, 
cut all around. Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
Ibid. xliv. 129, I can only bark ward scut, or Blow my horn 
and take ’em home. 2803 Whytr-Mblvillk Gladiators I. 
2^33 Like a hound, .cuting forw'ard upon a vague specula- 
tion. 2885 L>k. Beaufort & M. Morris //MM/ iN/’iBadm. 
Libr.) ii. ^ When they [harriers] come to a check. .let them 
swing and cut; .only when they are utterly Don-p 1 u 8 fl«d 
should the huntsman go to their assistance. Ibia. 87 In 
cuting, do not be afraid to cast forward in the first instance. 

b. transf. nnd fg. To cast about one : to look 
about (mentally). 

s8a3 Scott Peveril vii, I cut round the thicket xBrs in 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 202, I remember the old squire and 
his sporting chaidain cuting home on spent horses. 2867 
Howells Hal. Joum. 277 Spinabello cast about him to 
find a suitable husband for her. 2879 Browning Pheidipp. 
98 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cut for excuses. 
2885 Law Times LXXIX. X90/X He cuts about him for 
the wherewithal to meet the . .expenditure. 

01. trans. To cast hounds : to ' throw off pat 
on the scent. 

2782 P. Bbckford Hnating (iBoa) 162 When he cuts his 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle. 
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62. ififr. (.SV.) Of the sky: To clear of clouds. 
Cf. oV€rcast, 

1768 Rosm HtUnort 58 (Jam.) The sky now cast^ an’ syne 
wi’^ihrapplcs dear, I'he birds about begin to uiak their chnr. 

63. trans. To cast loose : to niifaslen or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; 8.iid csp. of 
a boat, or the like ; also to cast adrtjt. AlsoJ^^. 

15808 Hist. Jos. /'V(i8o 4» 85 All the people were cassin 
sa louse, and were become of sic cliss»jluit inyndis. 1660 
J, (iuTHRiEin < 1846) 249 'I'lie 1 -ords J ).ty disregarded 
and «'a4tcn loose. 1751 Aum. Hawkk in Haval Ckron. VII. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the uiuadron loose. 1805 
A. Duncan Marintt^i Chtvn. 111 . 353 The captain ordert-d 
the boat to be ca.st loose. Ibid. 354 'I'he bo.at . . turned 
bottom upwards, her lashings being cast loose. Ibid. 
IV. 37 'I'he bout was veered astern, and s<x>n after cast 
adrift. 18^ Dove Logic Ck. Lattk v. i. ii. 284 'Ihe smallest 
posMbiliiy of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loo.se Irom its moral obligation. 1884 Althalak ii. 27 
She c.ott loose, and began to row. 

t04. To i ast clean ; to cleanse. 7'o cast open : to 
open suddenly, * throw open * ; also to open a way 
throiifjh. Oh. 

i5aa Il'orid 4- Child in Hazl. DodsUy 1 . 256 From sloth 
clean yon cast. 1833 Hr. Hai.l Hard Ttstt 474 'ITicre- 
forc will 1 c.isi open liic frontiers of Moab. 1663 SfAtniNC 
Trvub. i has. J (1792) I. 126 (Jam.) The watchword, .being 
heard, the gates arc ca&ten open. 

06. t 7o cast (jany one) in the teeth ; to repronch 
or upbraid him {withf that) obs . ; later construe 
tion to cast {a thing) in ones teeth. 

ssa6 T muAi.K Jama i. 5 Which geveth to all men .with 
ouicn doubiciics, and caateth no man in the teth |i6ii up- 
braidcth not]. 1530 Palugh. 764/2, 1 caste him in the tcihe or 
ill the fiove. i^^Homtlus 11. He/eHtatu* iii. 1 18591 34^ 1 
a^e shall never be cast in the teeth with them. 1578 'I'lMMt. 
Calvin on Ctn, 254 He caateth the Jew** in the teeth that 
their fathers Bcrved strange Gods. 164a Kuci-i<s Nnantan 
30 He cast them in the teeth with their former injurious 
casting him out. 

b. 156a J. Hfcvwoon Pratt. A F.pigr. (1867) 36 Deuiseth to 
cast in my tet-th Checks. 1579 Lyly liuphues (Arh.t 125 
I'he trcchcries of his parents . will be cast in Ins teeth. 
1611 IIiulil Matt, axyii. 44. 1675 Hhuokn GoLien hey WIcs. 
1867 V. 328 God . will never hit him in the teeth with Ins 
former enormities, nor nevercast in his dish his old wuk«l- 
1716 Hornk k Cruet/. Jesus 33 Strangers cast it in 
his 'I'eeth so often, Where is now thy God'/ 1875 Jow ktt 
/V( ri//»(ed I. I*. I, ] would n«jt have you cast in iiiy le^th 
that I am ,i h.uighty Aexoniaii. 

•tee. To cast one's 7mfs : to exercise or apply 
onc’.s wits. Ohs. 

1 1400 Pesir. Troy 11428 pan b.'il comynd in the cas, tnstyn 
her wines. 15 . LiNohAAV (Pitscoltic) Ckron. hiot , Cast 
hu ingine to set a remedy thereto 1579 Tumson Calvin's 
Semi, Tun. 236/a If the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wit way. 

•t 67. To nut their heads {together) : to unite in 
consul tatiun. Obs . ; now lay heads together. 

1535 CovtauALE Prol. Jitble, Occasion to cast their heads 
together, and to make provision for the poor. 1577 Pai uricke 
Agst. Maduavell ^18 They of the nobiliiie all casting their 
heads, and eiiiployiug their abilities for their gcntleiiuii. 

08. 'To Lcut eggs : a. to beat them up ; b. ‘ to 
droj) them fur the jiurpose of divination (Jam.h 
MS. Poem (Jam.) By casting eggs, They think for 
to divuic their lot. Pecetbts Cookery 7 (Jam.) Mix with 
it ten eggs well cast. Ibid 8 Cast nine eggs and luix them 
with a chiipin of sweet milk. 

69. Jo cast a clod bchveen (Sc.); to widen the 
breach between, f To cast galmoundis (Sc.) : to 
cut capers. To cast a {point of) traverse : (see 
quota.), i* To cast stones against the vuind : to 
labour in vain. Also To cast ambs-cue, anchor ^ a 
bone, cantraips, cavcly a dampy damper ^ an essoin 
(excuse), lotSy a spell ; for which see those words 

1509 Lyndesay Compi. King i8f Castmnd galmoundis with 
bendu and becku. 1657 K. Lu'.on Barbadoes (1673) 43, 1 
grew weary of cAslin^ stones against the wind. 1709 J. 
Harris Lex, Petkn.yL ast a Pomt of Ttaversey in Naviga- 
tion, signifies, to prick down on u chart the Point of a Com- 
piss any I.*nd brors from you, or to find on what Point the 
Ship bears at any instant, or wliat way tlie Ship has made. 
1788 Ross Helenore 105 (Jam.) Betweesh them sae by cast- 
ing of a clod. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.y To cast a 
travorsOy to calculate and lay off the courses and distances 
run over upon a chart 

XIII. In combination with adverbs. 

70. Oast about. 

a. trans. See limple senses and About outv. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cast 

about. 1697 Dryobm Vtrg. Past. iv. 73 B^in . . to cast about 
Thy Infant Eyca 1769 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Subj. for 
Paint. 69 She cast abwt her eyes in thought profound. 

b. intr. To turn about. Naut, To chan^ the 
course, to go on the other tack. Cf. 54. 

1501 Raleigh Last Light Ret>. (Arb.) 19 Perswaded . . to 
cut his maine .xaile, and cast about. 1611 Bible Jor. xli. 14 
The people . . caut about and returned, and went into 
Johanan. 1635 Lix Lindsey in Sir W. Moumd Naval 


Tracts 111.(1704) 335/1 If 1 cast about in the night, I will 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance. axitSSi 
Prone to cast about to th’ other snore. 


o. To go this way and that in search for game, 
a lost scent, etc., orig. a hunting locution. Cf. 60. 

VeneHe xL laoHuntesmen may caste about 
In the moBte conuenient moyst places, and . . vnder some 
bushc or shade. 1607 I'opsell f our/ Beasts rii Dogs . . 
will cast about for the game, as a disputant doth for the 
truth. 1857 Huoiibb Tom Brown 1. vii, There is nothing 
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' for ft but to cant about for the scent. Stmvssbom Trav, 

Cevennes 166, I began to cast about for a place to camp in. 

i^*H^les Prim. OHg. Man. i. i. 22. I cw»t about for all 
circufiistances that may revive my Memory. * 73 * 

ALipkr. vi. f 3a They who ca**t about for difiiculties will be 
sure 10 fmd or make them. K. White L/e tn Lhrist 

111. xix. (1878) 252 Casting about lor some explanation of the 
Atonement. 

e. 'To consider, contrive, devise means, lay 
jilans. Const. wit!i inf. w c lame. Cf. 43, 43. 

c 1590 Marlowe Jew Malta 11. ii, Like a cunning Jew 
so cast aliout, 'I'hai >c be both in.ide suie. 1603 Knoi les 
Hist, ’lurks (1621)428 I'he Turkey bc.iitf mo iii number, 
Ltist alxiut to hail cncloascd them. 1677 \ aruanion Lugl. 
impri.ni. 18 Now he lasts about how to preserve hininelf 
from the .Storm. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks.cfjw) 248 She c ast 
about to change her .Shape. 1710 Sped. No. 524 F9, 1 wm 
c.isting about within myself what 1 should do, 1861 S. 
VVir Rf-RKOHcii. Agatkos, Tent tn PI (1865) 141, I cast about 
in my mind bow I should xpeak to him. 

71. Coat aalda. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Ahtde. 

1864 'i'uNNViiON Aylmer’s P. 8*^1 For on entering He had 
ca^it the cut tains of their seat aside. 

b. To throw aside fiom use, discard. 

a X40O Orel EVE Pe Peg. Priuc 319 He . cast our holy 
criMteii feithc aside. 1605 Shaks Maib. 1. vii. 35 Wornc now 
ill lh« ir newest glossc Not cast aside so soonc. 1697 Dky- 
iJi N Pirg. Georg, in 664 A Snake ha-, ca•^t his Slough 
.'Lside. 1885 Manck. Exam, it Nov. 3/^1 Purchased lor 
railway reading and then carelessly cast aside, 

72. CvLMt away. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Away. 

/1 1300 Cursor Af. 1954 Ixik |».'xi cast .i way hlod. 1388 
WvcLlF (ten. XXL 15 ^>Llle castidc .iwt-i the child vmlur a 
tie. 1549 ComfiL .Scot. 111. 28 The file is voriie aiide cavsin 
nuaye. 1885 SiKV LNsuN Uyiuimitcr 125 'lo cast the bag 
away from him. 

b. csji.y/;-. To put from one, pari with forcibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

a 1300 Cursor At 2567s (C.fttt ) Mi soiu i ta.st away, 

WvcLiF h.:Mk. XVI. 4-, 'J ill inotlir, which castide a wei hir 
husbooiid and bir soncs. 1535 CtorKOAic Jer xxxiii. 24 
*l'wo kynreddes h.id the l.ordc chosen and iho>c s.(ine two 
bath he c.ist .'iwaw. X613 Ansiv Umasing of Machtav. 
l-'b, All ( aMl«. and nice. disc.Trd and last away. 1758 
Johnson Tiler No i p lo Hojie is not wholly to lie cast 
.Tu.iy. 1810 l.vNOOR a. Julum Ji. iv. 27 Kgilona . . cast* 
away, Iiidillcrciit 01 C'.traiiged the iiiarri.'igc-bond. 

•fc. *i'o thrust, push, luin or drive away. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor Af. 5688 Come lurdr* and awai ham kest. 
c 1340 Hud. 14^52 I'l nil.) pe graiie lid awey )h:i kist. 1^3 
Caxion//' tie ia lorn vi. 9 Her hublKuide kistc away In') 
herte from Ins uyflT. 

d. To throw away, i. e. in waste or loss ; to 
pend uselessly, unste \v.\iiloijly, squander, ruin 
1520 T*als(>k 477 I 'Thou wylte caxtc away ihy^clfc and 

ne^ nat. 1595 .*5nAK.s. John 11, 334 Fiance, hast thou >ct 
more blood to c.vst away? 1609 Shirlky ll'idding v 11, 
What d’ye mean 'I'o cast yourself away? 1713 Awdison 
Cato V. 11, Oor father will nut cast .away a life .70 needliil to 
u.H all. 1885 Winch iflo /». Pluipot I. iii. 43 Never with my 
consent shall )ou thu'. be cast away. 

e. To wieck (.a sliip); to throw upon the 
shore, to strand. Also tranf. and fig. 

1396 Shaks Afertk. F iii. i. 105 Anihonio . . Hath an 
Argosie cast away coiiiming from 'I'ripolis. 16. . Sackvili e 
(J ) (Jiir fe.irs leinpestuous glow, And cavt our hopes away. 
1667 E. Ciiamiifhi av ni- Si. Gt. Brit (1684) 141 (ioods lloai- 
ing on the Sea, and (hxjd'* cast away by the Sea on the 
.Shore, X684 Load. Cai.. No. i>i88/i The Capitana of the 
Gallies of Naples w is in a great storm cast avi ay. X7X7 
Alt 4 Geo. /, All, If any owner . shall . . wilfully cast away 
burn or otliciwisc destroy the ship. X779 Aknot H/st. 
Edinh, 98 J'be verj* next day, the vessel was c.ast away in 
the Forth, 1810 Naval Ckron XXIV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very gicat, being c.ist away on a b<uTen place. X840 
K. Dana Btf. Mad xvii. .17 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast awa> in a souih-casier, and which now lay 
up, high and diy. 1864 'Issnyson En. Ardt-n 714 Enoch, 
poor man, was cost away and lost. 

73. Oaat back. 

a tram. See simple senses and Back. -fb. 
?'ro put or lliiust back, repulse, defe.at {obs.) ; ?to 
leave l)ehind. f o. To throw b. hind, hold or 
drag back, impede {obs.). d. inlr. To go back 
over the same coarse, revert. 

c 1450 Boctusy Laud M.S 559 fol. 9, ij Tlial in here lawe 
were holdeii wys For to despute wTth Sidrak, Rut he eaxte 
hem all a Ijakke And ouercome all here reasoun. x6aa R. 
Preston Godly Man’s Inputs, ii. 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked feete will cast batkward. 1671 Milton 337 

Mine [feet], c.xxt back with age, Came lagging after. 186a 
Mrs RinncF ('ify «V Subnrl> 197 (Hoppe) Voucast back for 
hundred* of years, and nike up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had in my Itt'c. Ibid. 202, I think there must have 
been a dreadful misalliance suniewhcre 111 our genealogy, 
and that you h.ive cast back to iu 

74. Cast bohlnd. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Behind, b. 
To leave behind in a race * (J.). 

16. . Drvden (J.) You cast our fleetest wit* a mile behind. 
714 Ei Lwooo Autobiog. (1765) 85 We were so far cast be- 
iina the Trooper that we had lost both sight and hearing 
of him. 173s boMERviLLE Chase 111. 464 Tho* for he cast the 
ling'ring Iiehind. xQSo Browning Easter Pay xxvii. 
The mind So miserably cast behind 'i’o gain what been 
wis^ lust. 

To. Goat by. To throw aside from use. Obs. 
159a Smaks. Rom. Sf Jut. 1. L 100 Verona's ancient Cifi- 
sens Cast by their Graue be.seeming Ornament. 1647 W. 
Bbowne PoUx. it. 319 'That great heart, .cast by the scepter 
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of Gheneoa. 1890 Locnr (J.) Men .. cast by the vote# and 
ouinkma of the rest of luankind 00 not worthy ol reckoning. 

76. Coat down. 

a. Sec senses 11-13 Down. 

a 13CO Cursor AI. 23720 Dame fortune tnme* | an hir quele 
And'^strs vs duiu a 1340 H amfoi.k Psalter cxx. \ Piide 
kasies men down. 1530 Pal&cr 477/1 Who wolde have 
thought that so lytell a fclowe c'ouldc have ca.Hte him dowiie, 
>535 Chiverdalk Lament, ii. i As for tlie huttore of Israel, 
he hath casten it dow'ue from hcauen. Cooper 

Tkesaur s.y. .'ibjueo. He., cast hiniM-lfe downe a long in 
the graxve ffltio 'I'vnuall Glac. 1. § 15. 101 'I'lic blocks 
which had t>ecn cavt down from the humniil. 1685 Crfiohton 
Age of Liu. 22 Henry VI 11 delighted to show that he could 
ciLst down .uid could raixc up. 

b. trans. To ovuHiiow, demolish (a building). 
CX03O Hail Mrid 5 And wanieft eauer toward tis liir for 

to kaiiirn hit .idiin. CX300 Cursor M. 16705 ]>iju said hat 
j»ou Mild cast it Ihe tcniplcj dun and ras it |e thrid dai. 
c X405 Wvn roUN f ran. vn viii. 90 'I'he caslt He than on 'J'wed- 
moiiih made Wes ireiyd lo l>e castyii down. 1572 Lament. 
LadySiofl. in .SV. Poems 16//1 C. ll. 247, I se -,our tempills 
c.issin downe 1637 S Rutiiekforu Lett, cxlv (xt8i) 267 
Bulw.Tiks are oltcii (.’asten down. 

C. To bend an<l turn ilownward (the head, face, 
ihc gaze of the eyes). 

f 1374 Chauclr Boeth. 1. i. 7 this his comp.Tygi)ie of muses 
I-blaiiied caslcii wrohely h« cliere adounward to jie erhe. 
a 1533 I.o licRNi Rs Huon li. 17a Hiion . (ip.ike no wordc 
but 1'aj.t downe bis bedc. 17^ Johnson Rambl. No. 190 
p 1 Every eye was cast down bcfoic him. 1823 Ri ack Pr. 
Thule iv. 60 Sheila cast tiown her eyes, and said nothing. 

d. To deject 111 spirii.s uisappomt, dispirit. 
Chiefly in pa. pflc. - downcast. 

138a WvcLii ^ob xl. 28 And allc men seendc he shal I>en 
kasi down, itee .Shaks. Lear v. 111. 6 For the oppressed 
king I am cast downe. X7XX Aouisun .Spec/. No. 256 P8 
Hou' often !■« the Ambitious Man ca.st down and di•^ap- 
pointed, if he rcLcivt'S no Praise where he exjicdcd it? 
X775 Sill - kiuan fv /7'ir/v V . Ill, Collie, Mis Malaprop, don't 
be cast down. X853 G. Rawsos Hymn ’In the dark Of 
cloudy Day’ y Comfort me, 1 ajii cast down. 

77. Caat forth. 

a. trans See simple senses and F'ohtit. 

2667 Mil TON /’. L. II. 889 'J be gales like a Furnace month 
Cicstfoith icdotinding snionk and iiidily fl.iim*. 1694 An. 
Sev. Late I'oy 1. 1711' 114, 1 laiiscd the J.cad to be ca'.l 
fnith, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 2704 
WohliixjK Dtd, Bu>t. ».v. 1 / tthinug. Jins will not only 
cause her to c.LSt foith her latter Burden, but dead Calf 

b. To ihlow or put out ol doors, company, tic., 
expel, eject. 

1380 WiciiP fer xxxvi. 30 His carcyii shal be tasl forth 
at the liPiv hi the d.Ti 1593 Euh. //, 1 111 157 '1 o 

be cast loith in the coiiimou avre. 1506 .Si’Lnxlk L vi 
XU 15 'I'hat litlc Inf.mt which forth she kest. i6xx IJiiiiE 
hehem. xni 8 , 1 cast fooi th all llic hoiishold sUiflTe of 'I'obiah 
out of the t hainber. 

+ C. I'o throw out (roots*, bT.nnches'i. Ohs. 
i6xx Bun K Ho'tea xiv. 5 Hte shall grow as the lillic, and 
cast fooitb Ins looics as L.cbanon. 

78. Caat in. 

a. trans. See sira]de ‘.onses and l.v. b. fg. 
To thiow in (as an addition, or something extr.T . 

1688 Cn rFPi’tK ik Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. i. 86 We shall 
treat of ihc Dugs nf Women, casting in Li«'iwecn while, 
wherein those of Men dillrr I herefrom. x68a Dhyufn 
Brhg Lam 283 '1 were worili both 'rcsiaiiieiils, and cabt 
in the creed. 

C. Jo i a \t in one's lot among or 7vifh : to be- 
come a partner with, lo share the f 01 nines of. 

1525 Co\ EHUAi K i 14 Cast in iby lolt ainongc us. 
x8x6 I Scot 1 L >/(/ x \, Numbers of llirsc men prepared 
to cast in their lul with the viitors of I.nudon-li.II. 2848 
Macaui ay Hist. L.ug. iv. il. ' Baxter cost in his lot w'iih Ins 
prustrilu'd fiiciids, refiistd the nntre of Hereford, quilted 
the puraonage of Kiddei minster. 

fd. 'To choose paitrurs at errds. Chs. 

1741 Richardson Pamela 11 2S9 We cast in, anti Miss 
Boroughs and iny iiiasler Were together. 

79. Coat off. 

а. trans. .See simple senses and Off. b. To 
thiow off (clothes or anything worn). 

CX400 Pestr. Troy 12661 Palom^don . cast of his clothig 
c.TntIy & wele. C1400 Maunolv. v. 41 A woman m^gbte 
wel passe ihere, withouleii castyngeof of In'ic C'loihcs. 2609 
Br. BamloW' Ansiv. N'amele\s Cath. 274 'I'hcm hec rnstclli 
off as the fellow did hisspcLiacles. x6mDami>ifr I 'oy. 1. 
vii. 165 111 a weeks time the Tree c.ists oil her old Robes. 

C. fig. 'J'o throw ofl .'IS clothes, a yoke, etc. 

>597 Hooeer Ecil. Pol. v. Ixvni tf 6 '1 he Christian religion 
they had not utterly cast off. 2667 M n ton P. A. v. 7S6 'I'o 
ca.st off this. Yoke. 1690 Iaktke (J.) Disown and cni>t off a 
rule. 2752 JoRTiN Serui. *1771) V. 1, ii Casting of the belief 
of the true God. 02876 J. H. N i.wman Ihst.Sk. I. 1. iv. 
279 National habits and opinion* cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. 

^.fig. To put from one. discard, abandon, disown. 
>535 CovERDALB L'sek. xvi. 45 '1 hy mother tliat hath cast 
of hir hotiszl>onde and hir children. 2622 Bini f Ps. Ixxi. 9 
Ca.st me not off in the time of old age. x6. . Drydkn ( J.) 
To ca»i off my father when I am great. 1723 Addiron Cato 
III. vii. When 1 have gone thus far, Td cast her off. 2850 
Hr. Mariineau Hist. Eng. Prate II. v. xvii. 455 ('I'he 
Frincel did make the other [Bruniraellj the fashion, aiid then 
cpt him off. 2875 F.. White Life tn i hrist 1. viii. (1878' 7a 
To be cast off by God may be to |>erish. 

б. Hawking and Hunting. I't) throw off (the 
couplings of hounds) ; to slip (dogs) ; to let fly 
(hawks). 

x6m xnd Pi. Return fr. Pamass. 11. v. (Arb.) 32 Another 
company of houndes . . had their couple* cast off. i6ix 
Cotgr., Ajetter un oiseauy to cast, or whistle, off a hawke; 
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lo . . let her flie. 1637 N. Cox GtniL Xecrtaf. 1. 43 

You may then cast off your younjf Hounds. 1715 Du Fob 
rauudlV. -tZ^o) 974 Just as a huntsman casts off his 
hounds. 1774 Goldhm. Kftal, 107 He cast off his friends, 
as a hunt^aii his pock, For he knew when he pleas'd he 
could whistle Ahem ba k. s&i6 Sir J. .SESRicHr Ohterv, 
JIawkiH^(x% 9 \t a6 When a magpie is seen at a dasunce, a 
hawk IS iiniuediately to be caot off. 

t f. 'I’o throw off, as vapour, or the like ; to 
run off melted metal. Obs. 

1674 Ray Smeif, Silver 11^ 'Ilie l.ead . . is cast off by the 
blowing of the bellows, 109a — Dtscourtet xi. (i7«) 80 
The ocean doth evaporate and ca.st off to the dry Land. 
1704 WoKLiuoH J)ict, Kust. et Urb. s.v. Calaminarte, They 
cast not off above twice in 24 hours. 

g. A aut. 'I'o loosen and throw off (a rope, sail, 
etc.)i to let go, let loose ; to loosen (a vessel) from 
a mooring. Also tnfr. lor refl, 

1669 SiUKMY Mariner^ 5 Mag. 1. ii. 17 It is like to over- 
blow. cast off the 'I'op-sail .Shcfts. 1745 J*. 'J'iiomas Jrnl. 
Anson's I'oy. 146011 ilie 9^* there being liitlc Wind and 
Variable, we cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her aijaiii in Tow. 1779 I'okmkst I'oy. iiuiina 2^2 Cast 
off, and r(.iwed down ifie river. 1805 A. Di'Ncan Marmer^s 
Ckton. IV. 29 One of the crew, .jumped on shore and cast 
off the stern-last of die boat. 1806 — Aelsou ju iai Mincrve 
..cast oh the pii^e. 1853 Kani. Crinneil l\ if>. xvi. (1856) 
124 Wc cast off again about 7 a.m. 1855 Russti.L War 47 
'i'lie gaskets cast off the fore tojisail. 

h. l^amtug. 

1760 (loi ijsM. OV. World xvviii, She . . m.skes one in a 
country dance, with .one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to .*1 corner-cupboard. 

i. Knitting, 'i'o take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a i-elvcdgc. Cf. 58. 

1880 t'tnin knitiing, (Sc. 11 To cast off which is dom; by 
knitting two loops and pulling the first made loop over the 
last. 1887 kancy U orl-t>askft No. 4. 62 Cast oil 5 siitchcs 
in tile usual w.'iy. 

80 . Cast on. 

a. trims To throw on {H jdaid, or bhawl) ; lo 
pm on clothes^. 

1813 W. Ill Ai III-. / 167 1)25 The young man 

now ca->t nil his plaid. 

b. i o make llie initial looses or siitchcs on the 
wiics in k nil ting. iT. 58. 

1840 in ll'iitnir/d (Hoss. tSSy Fancy n’rrl-fiaskr/ 

4. 62 t ast on 83 stiuhcs. Mod. Will )uu cast on a slock- 
ing fur me? 

81 . Cast out. 

a. Inins. See simple senses and Out. 

ciaoo 7 rin. Coll. Hotn. 177 pc se flonwci) he hi casteS iil 
p.it water of hire stede into |>at lond, 1535 ( (oiHnAie 
Lantrnt. 1. xj Sion (.asteth out liir hoiidcs, and there is no 
man lo comforie her. 1674 K\y Allom H'o/k Whithv « 39 
Alter the -ecomi uaier is diawii off they cast out the Mine. 
1697 DAMfiiR I’oy. I. Ill, 64 When we see iIkhi we < ast 
out .1 lane ami Hook, a 1719 Amhisom ( 1 .) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerous terms against die loids. 

b. To drive out lotcihly, to expel, make an 
outcast, ill, find Jig. 

1297 R. Giouc. 3/5 He taste ontc of horn fk h*ins of hys 
men gret route, t 1340 Hamtoie Prose Ir \^ When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayiie joy and soruwe cs caston owlc 
of pc hci ic. 138.. Wvci.iv Serm. Scl. Wks. II 67 pel (uken 
Crist .ind kestcii him out of Jeru.salem, 1382 — Mark ix, 
37 Maistii, ve sy^cn sum 0011 for to caste out feiidus in ihi 
name. 14B8C 'axkin C/ta.\/. Coddes L hyld. 42 Yl thou cast 
US out sciidc us in to a herde of hugges. 1637 KuilIkKtOKU 
J.ett. IsAxv (1862) I. V17 Cliiist now casic-ii out of His in- 
herilaiice. 1667 ISfiLlON P. L. l. 37 Ills Tilde Had cast 
him oni from llcav'n. 1884 ( hr. World 0 Oct. 766/3 Fear 
casts mil love, just as const.iiuly as love c.ists out fear. 

c. IV) throw out of one’s* house, one’s keeping 
or preservation ; lo fling awa> ; lo thrust out of 
doors, Society, etc. 

1388 WvciJt Matt V, 13 To no thing it is woilhonere, no 
but tli.it It be c.ist out 1535 CoM-iinAiE Jtr. x\x\i. 30 
His <lt rd itirse sliallic i ist out. 1397 Hooitr ii hcil Pol. v. 
Ixiv 9 Whom the Cl licit y of unnatural parents casiclh out 
1730 I iioMsoN Autumn 47 Raiser of human kind ! hy 
Nature I ist IS.'ikcd.and liclplcss out amid the Woods. 1887 
Academy 4 June 311 A s«irceress c.ast out by her own 
father for her iiifaiuous conduct. 

t d. To Sit forth hy powtr, set free, deliver. Obs. 
a 1300 kail ty Po'.s. 06 in k'. P. (1862) 15 Of |»e pit Me 
he ham cast .111 hro3t ham to heneii ly^t. C1400 Manlu v. 
Voy. x\i. 22s tiod. . woldecasten hem out of servage. CX489 
Camon AinifiiS ot Aymon ix. 226 Good lurdc..lliat dydest 
cast daily c'll out fio the ly 011s. 

e. To eject from Ihc mouth to vomit. Also 
Iransf and ab\ol. Cl 25. anb. 

138S W ici.iK yok XX. 15 He scliul casii- (r*. r spue] mil the 
ricliessis, w1iir.li he deiioniide. 1483 c'\.\iviN (^oi.l. leg. 
306/3 Wlial he etc ordraiikc alweyc In- voniy ted ami c.istcd 
onte. 1561 Hrii lYimsii Horn. A/>ot/i. 15a, lie that liatli a 
drye cough anri doth not taste out. 1611 IIiui.f /au. xwi. 
19 The eailh sliall « ast out llie dead. 1751 C'liAMni ws Cjrl. 
s. V. Casting, In the morinng she Uhe hawk] will have lust 
them fiielkts of cotton] out. 

f. tnlr. 'To disagree, quarrel, fall out. .5V. and 
ttorih. dial. 

1730 A. Ramsav Mercury in Q. Peacfy The gods coostoiit, 
as stoiyj,;ies 1851 Mrs. ()Ln‘HANT Matg. Mattlapsd iSoTo 
be together but one week, and to <ast out in the time. 
x86x Ramsay Rent in. vi. icd. 18 213 He's gaiic lo mak four 
men agree WJia ne'er cast out. r®77 I'-- J^i-acckk A‘- 
W. I.ini. ('doss. (E. D. S ) They cast out wi’ one another 
six year sin*. 

82 . Oait ovar. Sec simple senses and Oveh. 
a. frans. To turn o\cr in one's thought, dial. 

1877 Peacock M -/r. Line, (doss, (E. D. S.) I’ve been 
coAtin' ower i’ my he.id what you said. 


83. Oastap. 

a. frans. See simple senses and Up. 

< 1340 Caw. 4 r Cr. Knt, Ho. .stel to hia beddc Kent 
vp pe curtyn & creped with-iiine. SS3S Covbkoale J*s. Hx. 
(lx.] 4 A token.. they maye cast it vp in the treuth. 
Ib/d. RntA iii. a Boos oure kynsman ..casteth up barly 
now this night in his barne. 1577 B. Goocr tleresbacns 
Husk. III. (1586) 181 b, A little dust cast up on liJc 

t b. To vomit. C£ 75 . Obs. or dial. ( To tost 
up one s accounts is used humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Cax ion Curialt We etc so gredyly. .that oiherwhyle 
wc ca*ie It \p agayn. 1597 Shaks. a lUn. IV\ 1. ui. 96. 
1629 F.aklr Mnroiosm. lArb.) 80 As in a iiausceatmg 
.slomacke, where there is nothing to <^t vp. 1633 Rogers 
Treat. Sol raments li. 12 A peiiitentiall tnall, by which a 
bcicever. searches hitnxclfc ami c.ists up his gorge that he 
might . . rctui n to God. 1704 Wohliook Diet. s.v. A'rar, 
Wliirh she cats and c.istK up again to her young ones, and 
ju> feeds them. 1735 M. Pooca Dial. ia8 I’hc very Body 
of Christ .. may Ik* eaxt up hy Vomit. 1808 R ANnERSON 
Cututrld. Balt. 26 1 he brcyilv she kest up her accoiinbi In 
Rachd'-i lap. 

c S.iiil of the action of the sea. 

.398 T KKVi.sA Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. ^1495^ 569 Some 
firccyoufi stoiics ben cast vp out of llie grctc see. 1556 
C /f t on. Cr. k rtat s « 185a 40 ( Irctc men and women ol Spany- 
arddci . ware drowiivd and lost and gaxt up. 1611 UiutK 
/sa. l\ii. TO 'J he troiioled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
w.-uers cast vp niyrc and dirt. 1883 Atanch. Cuard. 18 Oct. 
4/7 Yesterday the body of a man. .wasc^stupat Southport. 

d. To ihiow, tuin up or raise suddenly i^the 
ejes, the head ; formerly also, the nose, arms, ctc.\ 

/ 13*4 CitAuci M //. Pante 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn ye. 1535 Covkki».\i e k.i.ek. \iij. 17 Puiposcly to cast 
vp thr-ir no^c■l vpon me. 1500 Lotx.R Euphues Gold. J.eg. 
<18871 Casting up hit. hauef he felt hair on his face. 1704 
WoKi.iix.E Dtct. Rust. s.v. Bridle. To make him Rem 
well and not cast up hix Head. 1839 Sa la Ttv. roumi Clock 
39 Hih eyes, .cast up to count the peachei on the wall. 

e. Tothiow up (with a shovel , lo foim by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, etc.). 

1603 Knoii.its Hist. Turkes (1621* 737 To cast up new 
fortjlic.itions within. 16x1 Biule Isa. bii. 14 C'.ast >ec vp, 
c-a.st yr-c %p; pri-p.uc the way. 16x8 Bunyan Ptlcr. 1. 17 
'i'hc w.iy .was t.ist up by the Putri.'irchs. 1721 I)k Fok 
Mc/n C 11840' 99 1 wo hundred (men] had orders to 

Cast up a I.Yrgc ravelin 1783 Wai.son Philip /y/ii8 ,0' 67 
C'a-aing up entreiichint-nis to secure his trnopx. x88x Kt'S- 
.sr.LL JJaig^ ii. 35 'J'o cast up a barrier between them and 
the aggressive inltahitaius. 

t f*. I’o dig up, to dig. Obs. 
x66o SiiAMHocK i egfiatics too 'J'his he oncly did by cast- 
ing np their nest.s. 

t g. To shake or toss up. Obs. 

, *SS 7 F, .Sfagi r .S/h. I'ertue 62 in Babrts Bk. (1868) 338 
'Jo cast vp thy bed li shallie thy parte, FIs may they say 
that beastly thou ait. 11^3 II yi I. ./ 4 r/ Carden. (159;) 75 
'1 he hcarb sodden w-ith o^Te, and after cast vp in ghsler 
forme, doth put away the paines. 

t h. 'I’o ‘ throw up ; give up, abandon Obs. 
X530 PALbOR, 478^2 She hath ben his soverayne lady, this 
tciine )ercs, and nowc he casteth her up. 1540 Hvrde tr. 
Vives' Instf.ihr. ITom. 11^921 N j, Men have di.spised & 
cast ihtin [misli esses] up X663 Si’ALDinc Troub. Chas. / 
U792’ H. 115 (Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. 

i. 'J'o rake up and utter as a reproach ; to cast 
in one’s teeth. .Sc. and north, dial, (or in lit. Fjig. 
by not them wi iters). 

xbo^Clasgcnu Kirk St vr. Rec in Jlist. Glasgnv xvii. (iB8i) 
120 'i'o speak ill of the dead or to cast up their dements 
1609 Ba»<low Ansiy. Nameless Cat h. 12 To cast sp such 
a diSi-istmus example in his Mateslics teeth. 1725 Ramsay 
Centl. .Sheph. iii. ii. Unless >c may caM up that aIic's but 
poor. 1822 Ann Reg. ti Mai., No one sliali cast up to me, 
that 1 killed my father. X848 Mrs (iASKi-.LL M. Barton 
XXV, But we sliall ne'er c.ast it uji against you. 1864 Tenny- 
son North. Parmer U)ld Atyle , But a cost oop, ihot a did, 
'hoot Besby Marris's h.iriic. 1876 lii-.o. Kliot Dan. Der. 
11. xx\i. .*7t ii was to he hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she had lieeii going out as a governess. 

j. 1 o add up, reckon up, calculate. 

1539 l/ouseh. C^td. in Thynne' s Auimadv, <1865) Introd. 33 
'i'hc I lerkc of the (irt-iinloih shall ca.st np all tiic par- 
tiiul.'ir Breifiiicnis of the House. 1600 Holland J.ivv 
XXXIII. xlvii. 850 After he cast up the bookes. x6to 
Pei'YS Diary i« Dec., Did go lo cast up how my cash 
stands. 1704 J. Hahkis Lex Puhn. b v. Abacus, .sometimes 
signifies, a 'l.^lile of Numbers for ca.sting up Accounts. 
x8[49 Gmoie Crceee 11. Iwni. i i86ji VI. 149 An arithmetician, 
ma> . lasi up imoin-cily, hy design. 1873 Act j6 Sf 37 
\ tc. l.wi. $ 30 'The I ettii iiiiig officer.. sh:dl .. cast up and 
asccitain the luiinlx^r of salid \otcs given to each person. 

k. intr. To ‘turn up’ ; emerge into mow ; to 
come up as it were accitlentally. -SV. and north. 

1723 Wonnow. t>»r. 1184 pill. 16 It will be strengthening 
to oui brethren to h.'ive our scntiiniiiib on what casts up 
among them. 1753 .Stewarts’ Trial App. 128 If Allan Breck 
did not soon cast up in the country. X824 Scott Rtd^aunG 
let la:!, xi, If the mom-y cast up. 1864 Burton Scot Ahr. 
II ii. i8j Anothcrcounirynian, and Jesuit priest iiowcastsup. 

l. Of the weather, the day : 'J'o clear up (cf. 62 ; ; 
also, Of clouds : To gather for a storm, etc. Sc. 

x8as Jamifson R. V., Ift eastin’ up. the .sky is beginning 
to clear, after rain Alod. It’s casting up for a Ktoim. 

Cast (kast>, ///. a. [see C.\»T v.] 

1. 'Thrown, lh.it has been Ihtown. See the vb. 
162X Quarles ArgalusA P. (1678' 24 Her livclens hands 
did, by degrees, Raise her cast body. 1859 Gullilk ft 
TiMn.s Paint. 1^6 An eclipse is a vubt cast shadow. 

t 2. C^ondeiiincd ; Ixaten in a law suit. Obs. 

*577 Holinshkd Chron. 111 . 865/2 Aliout foure of the 
cloclce he was brought as a c.%st man to the Tow cr. x64R 
Milton Aptd. Smett. (1851) 2s8 Sitting, .upon his poore 
cast adversaries both os a judge and Party. 


8. Cashiered, dismissed from office (sAr.) ; dis* 
carded, cast off. {Cast captain vas app. orig. 
cassed captain ; this led to other uses.) 

s6o7 Dekkrb Northw. Hoc v. Wks. 1872 111 . 74 A imw 
trade come up for cast gentlewomen, ite rLKTcmta^)^^* 
Cur. I. i. as I’he Sonne Of a poore cnat-Captain. i8j6 
Hbalev Tkoephrast, 33 Some cast Cx^taine, or cossierd 
Souldier. tSfs Drvukn Secret Love 1. 11, If thou should'st 

f rove one of my cast mUtresses. <75$ Walpolb Corr, 11837) 
. 258 It is sung by some cast singers. 

4. Of horses, etc. : Rejected, as unfit for senrice, 
broken down. 

X580 North Plutairch aox To keep cast Horses. x 883 H. 
CociAN Pinto’s 7 'mv. x.% i. 30 Put a grasing like a cast 
horse. 1844 Kegul. ^ Ord. Army 376 The sale of Cast 
Horses. 

6. Of garments: Thrown aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. Now usually Cast-off. 

1897 xst Pt. Return Jr. P amass. 111. L 967 A moste lousie 
caste sute of his. x6xi Jer. xxxviii. xi Old cast cloutes. 
a X7X9 Auuisom Drummer 1. i, A wardrobe for my Lady’s 
cast cloaihs. x8s8 Scott P, M, Perth xxx, It is not for 
Ruth say lo wear your cast garments. Sir John. 

6. gen. Thrown off, disused, worn out, aban- 
doned, forsaken. Now usually Casit-off. 

1997 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i, In Margent of some old cast 
bill. X999 Shaks. Hen. V\ IV. i. 23 With ca.sted slough, 
and fresh legeritie. s6oe ^ A, }’. L. ill. iv. 17 A paire of 
cast lips of Diana. 

7. Thrown up with the spade. 

1487 NewmiusUr CartuL (1878* 263 An olde casten dike. 
X593 Telldrotke’s N. V. Ct/t 42 Furufied with dvepe cast* 
rauelingcs. 

8. Ul metal, etc. : Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden in a mould. See also Caht-ihon. 

1535 CuvEROALK Isa xlviii. 5 My carued or cast ymage. 
X544 Ludlow C hurchw. Acc, (Camd ) xo hem, for xx li. of 
cast tide.. XX xSps in i'apt. Smith .Seaman's Cram. 11. 
XIV. I II A Cast- Bullet of Iron. X765 Unw. Mag. XXXVII. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. X794 Rigging 4 Seamansh. 1 . 
154 Sheaves are made of ca.st metal. s8^ W. Irving A'a/- 
fuag 203 His learned distinctions between wrought ticissors 
and those of (asi-sieel. X83X Carlyle Sart. hes. (x8s8: so 
Propos.il for a Cast incltil King. xBgx Mavhew Load. 
Labour 11 . 18 ilioiqte Before cast glass was bo common. 

9. Cookery. * Wlii()|x.d entiled. 

*597 Cookerte 46 How to make caste creame. 
t xO. C'alculatetl, planned. Ohs. 
c X400 Destr. 7 tvy 10448 He . . Neuer kyld no kyng. .but 
with cast treson, 

11. Like the verb, it may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, Cabt-by, Cast-off. 

xc8o Sidney A rcadia <1632' 321 With smiling and cast-vp 
looke. 1645 Kuthkrpord Tryal St In. /'atM(i845l x8^ 
A ca^t-down mourner. 1633 H. Cocan Pinto’s Trav. It. 
8 I. 201 With cast down I^ks, and tears in their eyes. 
1834 Marryat yae. kaith/. iii, Ca-st up wrecks. 
1 -Caat,a. Obs. [ad. K cast-us."^. Chaste, 
r 1430 Lydg. Ly/e St. A Ikon (1534) Cij, To seme Diana 
that was the cost goddesse 'J'hai Venus had with them non 
intrauncc. 

Castable (ka stab’l), sb. rare. [f. Cart v.] 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

x8ax Trans. Soc. Arts XXXIX. loi lOf an improved 
bullet mould and nipper for bullets). .When the cablable is 
removed by means of the common cutter . . a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. 

Castagnet, obs. foim of Castanet. 
t CastaTdick, castaTdy. Obs-^. [ad.med. 
L. caslaldic-ttnif lastaldia, variants of 
gastaldia. office of the or castaJdus ^ll. 

castaldo) manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth.^.r- 
tald‘S (found in comp.) occupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the I.ongobards, etc., 
but never in Knglish use.] 
x6a3 Cock ERAM,Caj/ii/i/K, .Stewardship. 2678 96 Phillips, 
Casialdy^ or Castaldick, a Stewardship ; from Castaldins. 
a word received for l.aun. xtex -xSoo Bailey, Castaldick. 
Castaldy. a Stewardbhip. Old Word. 

Castalia (ks^m/: lia\ Castalie, -I7 

tMi). [L. Castalia. Gr. KaaraXia, pt. name.] 
iToper name of a sjiring on Mount j'nmas&us, 
sncied to llic Muses; oiten used alhi.sivclv. 

1591 Spenser I 'irg. Cnat. 93 The. wuui-s of. . Caxtaly. 
x6oo Tournlur Trans/ Metamorph. Ixxxvit. (1878) 172 
Coiuiert each riucr lo pure Ca-«ialie. 1748 Tiiomsun Cast. 
Indol. It. XXI, And brought them lo another Castalie. 2847 
Tennyson Prtne. tv. 275, I led you then to all the CaL- 
talic^ 

Casta'lian, a. [f. L. Castali us + -an], of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. IliMice t Caata'llanivt. 

x6o2 Metamorph. J obauo (Collier) 44 I'he Castalian 
Muses. 1667 Mil TON /’. L. IV 374 I'll' tnspii’d Castalian 
Spring. 2783 CowpFR Task lit. 251 Lips wet with Castalian 
dews. 1607 Walkingion Opt. Glass 53 This made the 
CasUhanist or {Hict of >ore, to be esteemed. 

tCaatanOf -anie, -asrae- Obs. Also 4 
costeyiKe, kaateyuo, 5 coatany, 6 kaatainy. 
[a. ONF. castanie. cadaine (mod.F. chdtaigne) 
L. caslanca chestnut.] A chestnut. 

1^98 1 'rfvlsa Barth. De P, K. xvii. Ixxxviii. (Tollemache 
M.S.) Kastcyncs I1M4 Ca-stcypN] brcde)> .sw'ellyngeyf men 
cteb to many keroL Ibid. xvii. Ixxxviii. <1405) 656 I'he 
cattcyne tree is a grete tree and an liighe. .Suche tree.s brn 
callyd Castanie. Ibid, cxxii. 684 The colour of a castane. 
c 1440 Proit^. Pan>. 73, Castany 1 1499 chestcyne], frute or 
tre, 2480 Caxtoh Owl’s Met. xiii. xv, 'ITioii shall have 
also tastaynes grete plentc. 2567 Mapi.et Cr. P'orest 48 
The Kaslainy is a tree of good high growtlu 
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Caata’nean, a. In 8 'luk. [f. u next -t-'AN.] 
Of or pertaining to the cheitnut. 

17x1 YOUNO LffVf 0/ Fam$ (1741) 65 Since apes can roost 
the choice castanian nut. 

CastaaeoiUI a. ff. L. casian€‘US 

(f. castanta) + -uus.] Chestnut-coloured. 

i 689 R. Hoi-MK Armaury 11. 31 1/2. 1848 /*w. fferw. 

Nat. Club 11 . No. 6. 336 l..egs. .dirty castaneous white. 

Castanet (ka'stanet, -ane t). Also (7 oastan- 
netta, oastanieta. oaatiuetta^ 7-8 oastagnet, 

9 castlnet, (oaatagnofcte). [ad. Sp. castaileta 
(or its Fr. adaptation castagnette\ dim. of castafia 
j— L. castanea chestnut. .See quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consi.siing of a sniall concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, used by tlie Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing; a pair of them, 
fastened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 
the hand, and struck with the middle finger. 

1647 Stapyiton 7//7V«a/ 240, Cast/^ttas, knackers, of 
the lunn uf chrsnuts used . by the Spaniards in their dances, 
1648 Gac.k tf'^st Inti. XI. (i6ssi 37 Danring uitti llieir Cas> I 
or knockers on their fingeis. 1665 Dkyoicn Imitan 
Emp. IV. ill, Two Spaniards, dance a saraband with ca.sta- 
iiieia.s. 1697 D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706' ai They play 

admirable well on tite Castagnets. 1700 Coni.mp.vk ll'ay 0/ 
H’nrlil IV. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets, a 1754 KihLoiNi, Pleas, of Toattn Wks. 1775 
I. 214 A RInckainure lady, who conies to present you with 
a Samband and ca.stancts. 178^ Ainsworth Lat. Dkt. 
(Morell) II. s. V. Testa^ l.ike the .Spanish castagneis. 1808 
Moomk Maltese Air 1, Gady soumls the c.*istanet, Beating 
time to hounding feet. 183a W. Irving Alhambra 1 . iKi 
The tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the clicking of 
casUitels. .**♦3 Lkvkh J Htnton liii, The chink of the I 
Castanet and the proud step of the fandago ecliued around 
us. 1850 Lmicm A/ullers Ahc. Art | 425 note, A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

t Caatar. Obs. [? lor Cahteu in some sense.] 

1570 lytl/s 4 * N. C. <1835) 341, X m)lkc skelues vx. a 
Castar fur lyingc chcascs of ijx. 

Castaway (ka staw^o, a. and sb. [f. Cast v. 

+ Away.] 

A. a^//. Thrown aw.iy, cast off, rejected ; re- 
probate ; * useless, of no value’ (J.). 

154a Bkinklow Compi. xvi. 41 Masteries and c.xstaway 
rourtyers. 1580 Sidney Anatlia 116221 57 Ccrtaiiie cast- 
away vowes, how much he would doe for her sake. 1614 
Km.kioh /list. World (^.) We .. only remember, at our 
ca.staway leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul. 1818 Scoit 
Ih-t. Midi XXXI, If 1 h:.d minded . . 1 had never been the 
cast-away creature that 1 am. 1876 J^agb Adi*. Tert^bk. 
Ceol. XX. 413 Castaway hones of the deer, bear, and wild>ox. 

b. Cast adrift, stranded. 

1769 Falconkr Diet. Marine (1789', Cast aiuay, the state 
of a ship which is lust.. on a Ice.shore, bank, or shallow. 
1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 7'; A young lady and n mass j 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London. 

B. sh. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate. 

15^ Tinoalf. 2 Cor xiii. 5 Knowe ye not. how that Jesus 
Christ is in you exrepte ye be ca^tawayes [Ckanmfr cast a 
wayes, Cuverd. cast awayes, Rkem, & 1611 reprobates], 
1563 Homilies \\. Passion 11. 1850) 419 Plaine reprobates 
and castawiiies', l)ciiig perpetually danuicd to the everlasting 
paiiies of helldire. 1x94 Smak.s. Rich. ///, 11. ii. 6 Why 
do yuu..iall vs OrpTians, Wictchcs, Casiawaye.s, i6ix 
Biblr I Cor. ix. 27. 1809 Southey .kll for Lin'e li, ‘Dost 

thou. For ever pledge thyself to me?’ ‘I do; so help me, 
Satan ' ’ said The wilful castaway. 1871 E. Burr Ad fidem 
xi. 320 Castaways from (*od 

b. esp. One cast adrift at sea ; a shipwrecked 
man. Alsoyfi^. (from both senses) One cast adrift 
upon the world, or by society, an oiitca'-t. 

X799 CowpRK 'I'he Castaway. 1816 J. Wii son CrV/ 

of Plague l. lii. 92 A lone castaway upon the sea. 1833 
Makkyat foe. Faithf. xviii, 'J'hose who .leave it fyuutlilio 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-away. 

1863 .SwiNiii-KNK Frlise 80 [Such things) As the sea feeds on, 
wreck and stray and castaway. 1869 T.fcky hump. Mor. 1 1 . 
i. 36 'I'hc moral wcllbcini^ of the castaways of .Society. 
x8^ Times 27 Aug. The visit of Her Majesty's ship 
Blanche to the Auckland Islands in .search of the exstaway's 
of the Motoakx * 

Castayne, var. of Castane Obs , chestnut. | 

Ca'St-by, sb. A person or thing cast aside 
and neglected. , 

tSiB Scott l/rl. Midi, xx, Wha could lak interest in sic 
a cast-bye as^ 1 am now. 1877 Ii. Fkacock N.-W. Line. ' 
(•loss, (E. D .S.), These ritualists aie bringing in a'l sorts of 
old things which I thought had been exst-bys ever since ' 
Popery was done away with. ' 

Casta (kust). Foims: 6-9 oast, 6, 8- caste. , 
fad. Sp. and Pg. casla *race, lineage, breed * (Min- 
sheu); orig. according to Diez 'pure ur immixed | 

(Stock or breed) \ f. las/a lem. of casloi-^L. cast- ^ 

us -o pure, unpolluted (see Chaste). App. at first 
from Sp. ; but in its Indian application from the ^ 
Portuguese, who had so applied it about the middle 
of the 16th c. (Garcia 1 50.^). The current spelling < 

(after F. casltt which appears in the Academies J 

))iLt. of 1740^ is hardly found before 1800; it j 

was previously written rax/, and app often assumed f 

to be merely a particular application of Cast ] 
fl. A race, stock, or breed ^of men . Obs. in s 
general sense. ! i 


] >SS 5 Ptirdlt Feuiom ii. i. 118 The Nabatheens. .Their 
^ caate is wittye in winning of substaunce. 1596 Raleigh 
Disc. Guiana { 1887) 234 One sort of people called Tinitiuxx, 

^ but of two casts as they term them. xDsg Bxowbll Arab. 
Trudr , Beni. A family, nation, kinred, or cast as they call 
it. 1704 Collect, Voy (Churchill) III. 5/* Whoareaca.^t 
of Men that are their Doctors. 17^ Berkeley Akipkr. vi. 

I a All the variou.s casts or sects of the sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 1774 J Bryant 
Mythol. II. 338 1 'here is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Bontas. 

b. For Spanish casla, applied in South America, 
to the several mixed breeds between Kuroi)eans, 
Indians, and Negroes. 

1760 tr. fuau 4 Ulloas Foy. S Amer. (177a) 1 . 1. iv. 99 The 
inhabitants may he divided into diflferent c^sts or tribc-s, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians. Ibid. II. vii. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other cahis, proceeding from the mixture of all 
three. Ibid. II. viii. viii. 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, nio.st of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all pciceivable by theii complexion, 
o. Breed of animals. 

1799 CoRSR in Phil. '1 rans. ao<; (Elephants) Both males 
and females are divided into two casLH, by the natives of 
Bengal, viz. the koomareah and the merghee. 

2 . spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in Indi.a has from time imme- 
morial been divided : the members of each caste 
being socially equal, having tiie same religious 
rites, and gcncnally iollowing the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intercourse with tho-.e ol another. 

I'he original exsts were four : ist. Brahmans or priestly 
caste ; and, the Kshainyas or military caxte 3rd, the 
I'aisyas or met chants; 4th, the Sudras, or artisans and 
labourers. These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an imiiiense multitude, almost every occupation 
or v.'iriety of occupation having now its special exste. 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others. 
1613 PuHCHAS Pilgr. L aSsiY.lThe Banians kill nothing: 
Theie are thirtie .iiid odd scvcrall casts of these 1630 
Lord 73 (Y.) 'Fhc common Bratiiane hath cighty- 
two Cxsis or ‘rnbes. 1766 J. H. [Jhosk i’ify. E. Ind. I. I 
2t)i (Y.)The distinction of the (ientoos into their tribes or 
casts. 178a Burkr Corr (1H44) III. 7 The illustrious and 
sacicd caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunti-r tr. St, 
Piei're's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 792 Her mother had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to the practice of her caste. x8oo Wrimngton Let. in 
Gurw. Dtsp. I. 125 They arc of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
C1813 Mrs. SiiFRWOOD Ayah Ar Lady Gloss, s. v.. The 
natives of India are divided into various ranks, called casts. 
i8z8 Jas. Mill. British Induil.w.xi. tSa'lhe Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or castes. 1873 Maine Hist. 
Inst. viii. 244 'I'he problem of the origin of exstes. 

b. transf. A hereditary class resembling those 
of India, fig. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive piivileges. 

1807 Vancouver Aginc. Devon (1813) 468 The peasant’s 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting o. his cast. 1616 J. GuciiRisr 
Philos. Ktym. liitrud. 18 I.uccly to unite the feariKd casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. i833ThNNYSON 
l.a ly Clara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
xtainps the caste of Vere de Vere. 1839 1 'hirlwall (ireeie 
1 . ii() An ancient priestly caste. 1858 Disrafii Ld. C. 
Bentimk xxiv. 497 'I'he peculiar and chosen rare touch the 
hands of all the scum and low exstes of ICuropc. 1856 
F.mfrson Eng Traits Wks (Bohn) IT. 136 The feudal 
system survives in the socLd barriers which confine patron- 
age and promotion to a caste. 

C. transf. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. 

1839 Darwin Ortg. Spec, li (18731 36 The castes are con- 
nected together by finely graduated varieties. Ibid. viii. 
(1873) 210 The cxsies, moreover, do not coiniiionly graduate 
into e.ich other. 

3 . The system or basis of this division among 
the Hindoos; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, or renounce caste. 

[1706 in Ann. Rev. (1803) I. 312/1 (Tx>w as it was) he 
should lose his cast.] s8zi Mr.s. Shkrwood Henry 4 
Bearer 63 He has lust caste for becoming a Christian. 

1858 Max Mulluk Chips (1880) II. xxvii. 302 In India I 
caste, in one form or other, hxs existed from the earliest 
times. x8^ J. B. Norion Topics 181 The stationary iiisli- 
tutions of Iiidia, especially that of exste. 

b. gen. and fig. A system of rigid social dis- 
tinctions in a community ; to lose caste : to lose ' 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

1816 Times in Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 918 Loss of cast in 
.society. x8a8 Miss Mitford village Scr. iii. (i86j) 65 A 
natural fc.ir of losing caste among her ncighl>ours. 1^1 ' 

MvfcRS Caih. Th. iv. 433 LChristianityJ exorcises the spiiit ' 
of exste. 18^ Emerson .SVv. 4*. W/V. Cwihz. Wks. <Bohn) ' 
I II. 9 'I'he difiiision of knowledge, overrunning all the old * 
barriers of caste. 188a Hinsdale Garfield Af Ednc. 11. 240 
In (his country there are no classes in the Britt&h sense of 
that word, - no impassable barriers of caste ] 

4 . attrib. and in comb., as caste feeling, system ; < 

caste-ridden adj. See also Half-cahte. ‘ 

1840 Arnold Let. in Life Sf Corr. (1844) 11 . ix 200 The ’ 

exste dystem is an insuj^rable difficulty. 1868 M. Pan ison 
Academ. Org. § 4. 73 By the abolition of the rank of ‘ noble- 
man '..the last remnant of the caste system will be swept < 
away. 1873 Hamrrton IntsU. L\f€ viii. i 379 The castc- 
feeling in one class or another. 1 

Hence Oaateliood, the condition of belonging to ' 
a caste ; Oastlnn, a system resembling caste ; \ 

CaatolMfl a., devoid of castes. < 


r i86a R. Pattbesom Ess, Hist Ht Art 461 Even the out. 
I casts — those who had fallen or been expelled from castehotw 

— band themselves together in castes of their o^Yn, 1881 /. 
Kerb {tiiU\ Essays on Castism and Scctism. ^ 1886 Fortn, 

1 Rev. Feb. 203 The dominion of a busy, roving, casteless 
nation. 

tOMtd, V. Obs, rare, [A doublet of Chasti 
v.\ a. ONF. castier {mfsd.E, chdtierx^V., castigdre.^ 
To chasten, chastise. 

c ssoe Trin. Coil, Horn, xyt Mid sofinesse he castede he 
sinfulle. 

t Ca'fitedv ///. a, fybs, [see ^Tast 
earlier form of Cast. 

*399 Shakx Hen. V, iv. i. 93 With casted slough, and 
fresh Icgoritie. 

Caateel» -el, -ell(e, obs. ff. Castle. 

CaBtelan, vnr. Castilian ^ Obs., a coin. 
Castelet, variant of Castellet. 

Castellan (ka stel^). Forms ; 4-5 castellin, 
-elleyn, 4-7 oaatellaiDe, 5 7 oaatelane, 7, 9 
oastellane, oastelyn, oastelain, oaatelan, 7- 
oaatellan. .See also Cii \telain. castelain 

a. ONF. castelain ! mod.F. ihtUelain^Vi. and Sp. 
castellan. It. castellano) i—h. castelian-us, f castel- 
lum castle, the current form is refashioned after 
L. or Sp.] The governor or constable of a castle. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 1 . 184 or this castell was castellaine 
Elda the kingei* ciianiberl.'iine, C1430 (Roxh.) 

»735 The C'astcllcyii 'rh.at of the prison was wardeyn. 
1501 Garrard .< 4 r/ li'arre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellane to leave his Castle. 2642 Termes de la Ley 47. 

1678 I^otid. Gat. No. 1286/2 The Comptrollrr and Castelyn 
of the Princes Hof to continue. 2684 .Standerbeg Rediv.^ i. 

5 His Father being Jamc.s .Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovix 
18x7 F. (axipEK Prairie 1 . xii. 178 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H. H. W11.SON Brit. India 
(1845) I. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kahnjar and 
Ajaygcrh. 1876 Grfen Short Hist. iii. fi i (1882’ 129 The 
piety of the Noriii.'tn C.xstellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford]. 

flcMicc Castallanship. 

1883 J. H. Round in LWef. Nat. Biog. IV. 33/1 He was., 
restored to his shrievalty and castcllanship. 

Castellany (ka stclam . [ad. med. L. (Pr., 
It., JSp.) castellania, f caitelldn-us \ see above. 
(In mod.F. chdtellenie.)] The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan ; the lordship of a castle, or the 
district belonging to a castle. 

1*357 i” bir 1 ’. D. Hardy .Syllab. Rymeds Fordera I. 392 
Tiie c.^Hi('Ianny of Rcule sliull he committed only to Eng- 
lishmen.] 16^ Pint I M'S, Castellany, the Lordship of a 
Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nugknt Gf. Tour, Netherl. 1 . 292 The country round 
about ipres, called the castell.'uiy, 01 castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town. 2788 Ktl.iiAM Domesday Bk. 147 (T.) Karl 
Allan has within his castellany ., 200 niuiiurs. 1849 tr. 

V. Hugo's Hunchback i6a The seven castellaiiies of the 
viscounty of Paris. 

Castellar (ka^ste lli), a. [f. L. castdl-um 
castle -I- -AR. (L. had castelliiri-us.S\ Pertaining 
to, or ol the natiiie of, a castle. 

2789 H. Walpole Lett. IV. 480 (D.) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. 1881 Pa[GRA\r Vis. of Eng 153 The entire 
disappearance uf the castellar element from our coiiiilry- 
houses. 

t Ca'Stellate^ Obs. [ad. med. I.. 

castelldt-us ‘ castcllanite districtus ’ (L)u Cange).] 
The distiict belonging to a castle. 

2809 Bawdw'EN tr. Domesday Bk. 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Poicluu. 

Ca’BtallatOf ^ rat e. [ad . ined . I .. castelldt-us, 
fortified as a castle : see nextj Camkm.atf.d. 

2830 W. Phili iFb Sinai i. 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around (irotcsqiiely castellate. 1834 Disralli Rei>, 
Epick II. xi\. Heights casullate. 

Castellate (kse st^ If 1 1 ), z;. [f. mcd.L. cartel- 

tare to build or fortify as a castle, f. castellum 
Castle: see -ate *,] a. trans. To build in the 
manner of a castle; to build with battlements. 

b. intr. (nonce-use ) To grow into a castle. 

2832 J. Wii-soN Unimore \. 77 Clouds .slowly castcllating 
in a calm. 2840 H. 1 'ayloh Autohiog. (18851 1 . xx. 321 
'Ihe citizen who cnstcllatcs a Villa at Richmond. 

Castellated (ksc st^If'tcd), ppl. a. [f med.L. 
r«j/f//i 7 /-wj(see above) + -Ki>. (Earlierthanthe vb.)] 

1 . Built like a castle ; having battlements. 

1679 Ploi Stafforddi. (16861448 A Castellated mansion. 

1839 J. Hodgson in T. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 165 Lar^e ad- 
ditions. in the cabtellated style. 1844 Disraeli (oniugsby 
IV. V. (L .1 It was a castellated building, immense and mag- 
nificent. i860 Hawthorne Marb. (1878) II. xv. 173 

On the top of H.'cdrian'.s cxstcllated tomb. 

b. transf. E'ormed like a castle, castle-like. 

1761-71 H. Walpole Veriuis Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 

140 Kcicksand precipices and castellated mountains. 1839- 
40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 171 Stately dames, with 

c. uttellated locks and towering plumes. 1865 Livingstonk 
Zambesi vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 
. and the more cxstellatcd form of Morumbwx 

1 2 . * Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 
cistern.* Obs. [cf. L. reservoir for water.] 

ifaoStoiv's Sufv. (ed. Slrype 1754) 1 . 1. v. 26/1 'I'he first 
cistern of Lead castellated with stone in the city of London 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. Ibid 11. viiL 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street. 1766 Rntick London IV. 66 It [a 
conduit] was castellated with stone and cisterned with lead. 
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CASTELLATIOir. 

3 . Furnished or dotted with castles, * castled*. 

iW R. PoHTEi rnw. SA. Ru*$, ^ Swed. (1813) I. ivjjo 

This cutdUied island. iSsj Byson Juan x, Ixi, The 
castellated Rhine. iMa S. Lucas Sgeularia 78 History, 
like the Rhine, passes through a castellated region. 

4 . Lodged^ or ensconce in a castle, rart. 

1837 Landor Wkt, (1846) II. 317 His unbiassed justice., 
struck horror into the heart of every castellated felon. 

Castellatioil (ksest^l/i jdn). [ad. xned. L. 
castel/dtidn-tm, n. of action f. castelld-n : see above 
and -ATioN.] The building of castles; the fur- 
nishing of a house with battlements ; (otur. a 
fortified or castellated structure ; a battlement. 

s8i8 in Todd. 1853 H. Jenkins Colchest. CastU, The 
whole system of Norman castellation. t8^ Load. Rru. 
Oct. xaj We are treading, as it were, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon]. x86i Miss 
Beaufort Egypt, SeAulchrts 11 . xx. 176 The castellations 
and baillemenis of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint as to be quite ludicrous. 

Ca'Stellet, -elet. [a. ONF. casteUt (mod.F. 
{hAteUt\ dim. of castel {.ck&Uau) castle. See also 
Chatelkt.] a small castle. 

c igae StuynSag.C ^ Withscuen Soudansbisct, Wal 
and gate and castcIeL c 13^5 Cotr dt L. 7010 Kyghte off 
Jaffa castellctte. Lelano I tin, II. 35 A strong Pile or 

Castelet. lyya Pennant Tourt Scotl, (1774) 68 The battle* 
ment<d top of their castelet. 1841 Archmpl> XXIX. 30 
(D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 
bcLome desirable. 1846 D. W. Puchk HarUck CattU 29 
Tradition notes the spot as the site of a castelet. 

t Castellion, obs. form of Castellan. 

rx4M Syr Gentr, (Roxb.) 3128 -Tho the castellion he 
cleMd ner And bad haue him to the tour ageyn. 

Ca'iiteUite. Min, A silicate containing tita- 
nic acid and near to titanite and sphenc. (Dana.) 
Castelry : see Castleby. 
t Casten, ppl, a, Obs, exc. dial. Also dial, 
0088611. A by- form of Cast pa. pple. after strong 
pples. like washen. 

*493 ^Vitiof Eroftk^ {Somerset Ho.) A casten kcrcher. 1535 
Coverdalk Nahutn i. 14 The earned and casten yniages. 
a 1560 Holland Crt, Vtnus 11. 307 They will me call anc 
cassin Courticiane. 1815 Bhockltt PJ, Country Gioss. 38, 
Cassru, cast off ; as ' casseii clothes '. 

Caster (ka stai). [f. Cast v. + -er l.] 

1 . One who casts, in various senses of the verb. 

138a WvcLiF Eroit, xxiiL 7 In licncsse of a deuynour and 

of a fals castcre. iS 5 a HuLuLr, Tlraydcr or ca^ltcr in teeth. 
*553 * Mary Scss. 3 viiL 1 Forcers of Wools, Casters 

ofWools, and Sorters of Wools. xsBo Barft /</?'. C 17X A I 
caster of lottes, sortitor, IS 98 . Floriu, Abbachure^ caster | 
of acrountea x6xx Coigr., Mathamaticun^ a caster of 
Natiuities. x6a3 Bingham Xenopkon 117 The caster of the 
first stone. 1669 Eiukrrdgc Lovo m Tub 11. iii, The Caster 
wins if lie fling above Ten with Doublets upon three dice. 
a Addison (J<h for 8 caster of fortunate figures, 

1840 I'liACKF-RAY Caiherim iii, I'hree to two against the 
taster [of dice]. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. viii, 
iii. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makers of cunning toys. 
x88j Harper* s Mag, 776/x I'he caster stands on a platform. 
1887 Athtnoguni 414 Artiflcial casters of the evil eye. 
b. also with adverb following. 

C1340 Cursor M, 16703 (Trin.) Heil ]>ou temple caster 
doun. 160X Deacon & Walkfr Spirits and Dev. 'lo Kdr. 

16 A coniiirour or caster foorth of spirics and diuels. 16x7 
.S. Collins Def. Bp, Ely 304 I'hey are made to be casters 
on of the perfume. x8^ £. Howard R, Arr/rr xxvi, The 
caster-up of sums. 

2 . spec. a. One who casts metal ; a founder. 

1535 Coverdalk Jer. x 14 Confunded be all casters of 

yinages. 166a Gkrbier Princ, 31 Architect, Sculptor, and 
Caster in Brass. 1865 Mr. Cowfer in Farit, is May, The 
model of the first lion is completed, .'>nd nowin the hands of 
the casters. 1884 W. M. Fenn Siveet Alois 111 . vi. 84 Woe 
to the caster of cannon. 

b. One employed in shovelling or 'casting* 
coals from the keels into the ships (on the Wear). 

1815 J. SvKFs Local Records (1832-57) A number of mis- 
guided persons, principally keelmen and casters on the 
River Wear. X846 M''Culloch Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) I. 
601 Keel-men, coal- boatmen, casters, and trimmers. x86x 
Alt 24 Sf 25 V’ict. c. § 40 Whosoever shall .. prevent any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from working at his lawful 
trade. x88a J. Green Tales A Ballads o/lVearside (1885) 
229 The first coal staiths . . erected at Sunderland . . 16x5 ; 
but the keelmen and casters . . pulled them to the ground, 
s888 Sunderland Daily Echo 22 Mar. 2/5 Casters and 
trimmers . . their work was to cast the coals from the keels 
into the ships. 

8 . Cant. ' A cloke ’ (llarman\ ? Ohs. 


Impure s|dril defile the virgin imrities and castificatlons of 
the soul. 

t Ca*8tlffabla, a. Ohs ran, [see next and 
-able.] To be chastised, deserving of chastise- 
ment. 

xyxfi M. Davixa AiAom, Brit, 11. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever. 

Cajitigata (k«’stig^‘t\ v, [f. casirsd/- ppl. 
stem of castlgd'-n to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
castus pnre, chaste) -b -atb s. See Chastise.] 

1 . trans. To chastise, correct, inflict corrective 
punishment on ; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline, to chasten ; now usually, to punish or 
rebuke severely. 

xfioy Shaks. TimoH tv. iii. aao If thou didst put this soure 
cold habit on To castigate thy pride, 'twere well. s6^ 
Glanvill Seeps. Set, 167 He . . that cannot castigate his 
passions. 1863 Mosley Attract viL 291 It has only . .casti- 

f ated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. i8|93 
I. Spencer Stud. Social, vii. 170 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred pens. 1878 S. Cox Saiv. 
Mundi vL (ed. 3) 14a Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. 

2 . To correct, revise, and emend (a literary 
work). 

x666 Evelyn Metn. (1857) III. 190 Seneca's tragedies., 
have.. been castigated abroad by several learned hands. 
a X74a BentlI’ v Lett, 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars. 

1 3 . trans/. To chasten or subdue (in intensity). 
*853 H. Moke Conject, Cabbal, (1713) 174 Morning is . . a 
parcel of that full Day which was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dork 
Matter into a moderate Matutine Splendour. x66a Glan- 
vill Lujc Orient, xiv. (T.) Being sc castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air ogaia 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. ixa If the narcotick Sulphur 
WOK castigated. 

Hence Oa*8tlgated ppl. x>., chastened. 

1708 Young Love A'ame The modest look, the 

castigated grace. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art y\, (1848) 228 
This happily ca-stigated style of design. 1787 Burns 
Unco Gutd IV, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop 

t Castigate, a. Obs. [ad. L. castigat-us, pa. 
pple. of castigdre : see prec. vb. and -ate ^.] Sub- 
dued, chastened, moderated ; revised and emended. 

1640 H. More Anfipsychop. Pref., Being supprest or very 
muLti castigate and kept under. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 

1. V. 67^ .Seeming more cautious and castigate. S837 HALLAM 
Hist Lit. III. iv. 8 14 The later editions, .ore castigate. 

Hence t Castiffataljr adv. 

tyorf Humprey Justif, Baxter. 8 They have spoken many 
times, .not cosdgately as they ought. 

Castigation (kae8tig^* Jdn). [ad. L. casttgd^ 
iion-em correction, chastisement, n. of action f. 
castigd-re ; see Castkjate v.] 
fl. Chastisement, corrective punishment or dis- 
cipline, correction, chastening. Obs. 

c X397 CHAUCKa Lack Stedf. a6 Shewe for)>e \y swerde of 
castigacioune. 1509 Hawes Conv, .S'weartrs 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castycacyon. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1632) 
413 He also inucsted them . . with the power of the h(^ 
Ghost for castigation and relMation of sin. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 35 Carroon is not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 143 Castiga- 
tion IS defined the curation of the soul from sin. 

b. In modem use ; Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ‘ flagellation '. 

1640 Bp. Hai l Episc. 11. f 20. sox It is enough for roe to 
leave him to the castigation of Bellarmine. X759 Dilworth 
Pope 77 I'he most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our language. 1831 Mmq. Londonderry Sp. Ho. Lords 
21 May, He h.as given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Lords on that side of tho House. X844H.H.W1USON 
Brit. India (1845) 1 . 71 Holkor then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 1876 Grant Burgh ScK I 
Scot. II. V. 207 .Smart castigation Is in our opinion much 
preferable to fool's cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2 . Correction, emendation (of a book, etc.). 
ri6ix Chapman Iliad i. (R.) I'o oppose his arrogant and 
ignorant castigations. s6ai Find. Smectymnuus 32 A casii- 
gation of the Liturgie. 1073 T. Howell iiitle). French and 
English Dictionary, with another English and French . . with 
accurate castigations throughout the whole work. 1756 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) I. 307 He submitted that work to 
my castigation ; and I remember I blotted oj^cat many 
lines, x^ J. H. Bi unt Ref. CM, Eng, II. 76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation, 
f 3 . Purification. Obs. rare. 


1567 Harman Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 16x5 Crooke Body of Afon 325 (The air in the lungs] 
'ogemnns. 1609DEKKER Lanthome ^ Candle-L. Wks. 1885 vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee admitted to 


Togemnns. 1609DEKKER Wks. 1885 
IIL 199. 1640 W. M. Wandenng yerv (1857) ** A poore 

Alehouse is your Imie. .a Pliinouth cloake your Caster. 
x6po in B. £. Diet Cant. Cresv. xyas in Hew Cant. Diet. 

4 colla^. [f. Cast ppl. a. -er i, as in deader,} 
- Cast one. 

X859 Lang IVand. India 144 The horse which drew the 
hug^ had been a caster . . a horse considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public auction, 
after being branded with the letter R on the near shoulder. 
6. See Castor. 

Ca8teyii(e, var. of Castane Obs.y chestnut. 
fCastioeU. Obs, [?for tasHJical^ 'Making 
chaste, pure or continent * (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 
t Castifloa'tion. Obs, ran-', [as if ad. L. 
*castiJicJtidn-em, f. L. casftficdre to purify, f. castus 
chaste.] A making chaste, purification ; chastity. 
i6s3 j er. Taylor Serm. at Cold, Grove (1678) 226 Let no 


the heart. 

1 4. Correction, subduing, moderating. Obs. rare, 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 222 Floods and Con- 
flagrations . . either for the Castigation of the Excesses of 
Generation, .or to the total Dissolution thereof. 
Ca'StiiratiYe, a. rare, [f. L. castfgdt-; see 
above, ana -ativk.] -=Castioatort. 

X641 .Sir F. Wortley 7 'rutA Asserted ix A coercive and 
castigative power. 

Castigator (kw-stig^^taj). [a. L. easttgd/or, 
agent-noun f. castTgdre ; see Cabtioats.] 

One who castigates ; see the verb. 
xfii8 R. Houlder Bamevelts Afol, Fi]b (T.) The Latin 
castigator hath observed that the Dutch copy is cor- 
rupted and faulty here. 2873 SvMONDe Grk, Poets iv. 108 
A sincere castigator of crime, extrsvagance, and folly. 2878 
J. H. Gray Ckma 11 , xviii. 60 The beggar received his pun- 
ishment without a murmur, his castigator being . . the head 


of his cion, lifig H. Moautv Inirod, MotUaiguds Bsa, 
(Rtldg.) so The Pope's castigator of books. 

Caiitigatory (kse stigfttari), 0. (ifi.) [f. L. 

eastigdiMuSy f. casttgdtorx see prec. and -obt.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to a castigator or to casti- 
gation ; chastising, corrective, punitive. 

2613 T. Godwin Rom, Antif, (160$) 187 The corporal! pon- 
ishmenu are either . . Capiull . . or Castigatory. such cor- 
rections as serued for the humbling and reforning of the 
offender, Baxteb Caik, TAem, 1. 1 . xo8 The sin itself 
is castigatory. and hath such like effects. t866 Pali Mali 
G, 2 Msr. XX The castigatory measures in which our soldiers 
andf sailors, .were subsequently employed. 

t B. sb. An instrument of chastisement. Ohs, 
rxfiqoj. Smyth Livos Berkeleys {1883^^ 1 . sox Stocks, cage 
tumbrell, pillory. Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 2789 Blackstonb Comm. iv. xiil (R.) A cerb 
tain engine of correction called the trebuckec, castigatory, 
or cucktng stooL 

Oastila aoap (kfistrl sffn-p). Formerly oaatle- 
aoap. [from CastiUt a province of Spain, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda. 
There are two kinds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spanish soap, 
xfixfi B. JoNsoN Devil an Ass v. Ill, Foam at the mouth. 
A little castle-soap Will do 't to rub your lips. 1842 Fremo 
( 1651) V. 153 You may make candles of Ctftle-sope. 
2720 Land. Gam, No. 4674/7 Csstile marbled Soap, lysa 
Addison Speet. No. 458 p x A word or t%vo upon thepreienC 
Duties on Castle-soap. xyM Ehtick London IV. 80 White 
soap in hard cakes, called Castile soap. 2866 Mss. Riodbu. 
Raesfor IV, xxix, Like Castile soap, .generally mottled. 
tCfUBti'lian. sb,^ Obs, Also -ilUan. [A 
variant or doublet of Castellan : cf. next ; also 
med.L. * castel lanus^ castelli incola’ (Du Cange).] 
One living in or belonging to a castle ; one of the 
garrison of a castle. Applied e.g, to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 1547, and frequent 
during the civil war of the 1 7th c. 

2970^ Holinshed Scot, Chron. (1806) II. 389 In which 
action also the adverse part forgot not to requite the cas- 
tiUians. 2808-41 Tvtlkr Hist. Scot. (1864) 111 . 52 The Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth . . declaring that 
their only object was to gain time to rcvictual the castle. 
*649 yrnl. Siege of Poni^ract Cast, xo6 We were upon 
treaty with the castilUons. c x86$ Mas. Hutchinson Mem, 
(1838) Wi Now the name of cavalier was no more remem- 
bered, Castilian being the term of reproach with which they 
branded all the governor's friends. 

Caitilian (k^sti U&n), a. and sb.^ [in sense i, 
ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to the Spanish pro- 
vince of Castile i^Casiella^ so called from the 
numerous forts erected by Alfonso 1 ior its defence)]. 
1 . Of or pertaining to Castile ; a native of Cas- 
tile ; the lan^age of that province, hencOy standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 303 The old Castilians am 
laboriouA. iSaa K. Digby Broaast. Hon. 1 . aip Willing to 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ' every roan is the son of 
his own works'. 2860 All Y. Round No 68. 4xp The Cas- 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spain from the 
field. 2887 Lady Herbert Imp^is. 6/a«>i 12a Whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish peifectly intelligible. 

1 2 . A Spanish gold coin worth about $s, ster- 
ling. Obs. 

xsa8 Eden Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 238 Banes of golde. • 
of such b)^genesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth Castilians \ed. 2577 Castclan] or ducades of golde. 
1*848 Prescott Fsrd, 11 . ut. 463 Two hundred thousand 
Castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla.] 

3 . Castilian fornaoe : a lead-smelting furnace 
first used in Spain (but invented by an Englishman 
named Gounary), which is specially adapted for 
the treatment of ores of low produce. It is ar- 
ranged so as to run off a constant stream of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succeed each other as 
they are filled. 

2875 Use Diet. Arts 111 . 6x, Ibid. 74 The slag-hearth . . 
might in many cases be advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace. 

Ca8-tiUit«. Afin. [from proper name Castillo.} 
A sulphide of copper, sine, and lead from Mexico. 
Dana Min. 1868. 

t Ca'Btunonjr. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. Ai^frW- 
nia purity, chastity ; ceremonial purity, f. casEus 
chaste ; see -ifONT.] Chastity, purity. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 To make foul the holy pur- 
pose of thy castymonye by thuntrue note of lykryke and 
slypper luxurye. 

Casting (ka-stiq), vhl. sb. [f. Cast v. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Cast in various senses. 

1 . trans. Throwing, throwing up ; ejection, 
vomiting ; calculation ; swarming (of bees) ; ar- 
ranging, etc. 

2398 Trkvlsa Barth, De P, R. xvii. cxxxiil (1495) 690 
Juys of leke to drynke ayenst castynge of blood. 2493 (.see 
Cast v. 25 b] 2540 Mem. Ripon 1 Surtees) 1 1 1 . 280 Pamenntt 
of viii //. . . for castynge and mak3rng of thyrd belL 2548 
Ludlow Ckurchw. Ace, (Camden Soc.) xx 'Die castynge of 
a new peise for the clocka 2337 Records Wketst. R iv b, 
Trust not to my castynge. 20x5 Latham Fakanry 
23 So great casting and long fasting maketh her to dya 
2806 Bacon Sylva (J.) Every casting of the skin. 2837 
Coles Adam in Eden cxvi. 167 [Whortle-berries], .do some- 
what bind the belly, and stay castings and loathings. s66B 
Markham IVay to IVealtk 77 In the time of casting [of 
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bees]. Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) t. The cesting of 
a dcer*8 head. s8oi Strutt S^ts «f> Past. ii. ii. 68 (jAsung 
of the bar is. .one part of an hero's education, ites Hone 
Evsty^iayBk. I. 17a A scheme to teach the casting of nati- 
vitiea iWS M. Arnold Am. Crit. (1875) 36 A new citing 
of that story. 187a Youatt Horst (ed. W. Watson) xxii. 456 
We are no friends to cite casting of horses, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 

b. with adverbs. 

Ayonb. 15 pe rixte kestinn out of the ilke bo^e is 
wy'^ondinge. 138a Wvci ik //rZ. ii. 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glt»nr. 15M Latimer Strm. v. (Arb.) 157 
A casting away of Ofxl. 1580 Holi yband Treat, hr. 
Delaissement^ a foniaking, a casting off. K. Hlair 

ihevut ^50 Nor anxious casting-up of what mignt be. 1769 
\y likes Cory. I. 265 The casting up of the books, .b; 

the sheriffs. 1845 6 Trknch //w/x. Lect. Sc-r. 11. v. aao I 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin.^ 187s Walpoku 
JnsttraMce L'ycl. 1 . 460 Casting away of siiips— an oflence of 
Very frequent cxxurrtncc. 

2 . intr. Also with adv. 

1575 Turhemv. yenrrie xl. iso If they cannot make it out 
at trie first casting about. i6go Locke Hum. Utid. 1. ii. All 


Reasoning is search, and^ casting about. 17M if 

SeamanskiL^^> >47 Castin^^ the motion of (ailing on, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on cither side of the ship. 
iSaj P. Nicholson Tract. Build, aai Castiufor H''ar/iMgf 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wooil. xfa6 
Ki'skin Afod. Paint 111 . iv. v. { 13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 

3 . coftcr. a. Any product of castinfr in a mould ; 
an object in cast metal, b. The convoluted earth 
cast up by worms. 0. Vomit ; esf. the cxcrement- 
itious substance's cast up by hawks and the like ; 
also in Falconry^ ‘nnythiiijr given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whether it be flannel, 
thnimmes, feathers, or such like* (Latham Fal^ 
conry i6l5\ 

1388 WvcLiP a Pet. ii. 92 The hound tumede aten to his 
castyiig. ^1430 Bk. Haivkyng in Rtl. Ant. 1 . 297 An 
hawke that hath casting, and m.*iy not ca^^t. 1480 Bk. 
Ht. Albans A iij b, la>okc that hir castyng be plumage. 
* 55 ® Bp. Watson Seven Saerntn. x. 58 A dogge turnctli 
back to eate agayne his c.Tst^mge. ts6s-'78 (Cooper Thesaur. 
av. Crusta, Covered with .the play«ter of a Mall or rough 
casting. 1618 Beaum. & Ft. Loyal Sub j. iii, v, 'I'he onely 
casting for a craxic conscience. 1657 Kusisey Org. Salntts 
iv. (1659) 24 All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. 1704 Worlidcr Diet. Rust, et Urb, s.v. Oer- 
faulcon^ Since they are craBy Birds, .instead of cotton, {ive 
'em a Casting of Tow. 1869 Kng. Meek. 3 Dec. 974/9 U'he 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould. 
1874 Wood Ml/. //ix/.aSa In the 'castings 'of this species have 
been found the remains of mice. s88i Darwin yeg. Mould 
9 Karth- worms abound .. Their castings may be seen in ex- 
traordinary numbers on commons, 1884 L aiu Times Rep. 
LI. 536/a Means by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4 . atlHb. and in Comh.^ as easting-darts^ -house ^ 
-Itne, -neif -shovel^ -timet etc. ; also oaating-box, 
t (a.) a diced)ox {pbs.) ; (^,) a box used in taking 
a cast for stereotyping ; t casting-oounters //., 
counters used in calculation or reckoning ; f cast- 
ing-sheet (see quot.) ; t casting' top, a peg-top. 

1616 lIoLVoAY Persius 311 Cogging forth a die Out of the 
sriwill-neck’d *casting-box. s88o Print. Times 15 M-y. 6i/« 
I'lie matrix mus4 be aPowed to dn’ without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. The casting-box, slightly 
healed, is generally used in such cases, a 13x9 Skelton 
yox populif Thes .are the vpslar^entyiiiien With *caslinge 
cownteres and tlirr pen. i6ia James Corrupt. Script. 
IV. I Vsing tlicm, as Merchants doe their casting counters, 
sometimes they sund fur pounds, somettme.s for shillings, 
sometimes for pence. i6aa Bacon Hen. VH. 199 I'hey 
would net bring him in amongst the Kings Casting- 
Counters. ?“ 3 . Pail Mall O. 30 June 3/9 Morice’s bronze 
statue of the Republic . . was transported last night . . 
from the *castin('-house. 187s Echo 30 Sent., Busy . . reno- 
vating *casting lines, assorting hooks, a i<m Bun llr Rem, 
(1759^ 5 ^ Threw *Castiii^-nets, with equal ('unning at her 

{the moonj To catch her with, and pull her out o’ th’ Water. 

Lang li'and Ind. 310 A clear stream called the Ram 
Guiiga, in which we caught a qa.iatity of fish with a casting- 
net. 1844 Bury IVills (1850) 186, I doe give with my owne 
luinds vnto Alice mv wife, my *castinge sheet. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 11. 999 'I'o have the grain 
cleaned by means of the Vasting-shovel. 1668 Markham 
Way to Woatth 77 Too little hives procure hees, in 'casting 
time.. to cast before they be ripe. 1657 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden 160 The fruit is in forme like a *casiing>Top. 

6. Oaating-bottio, a bottle for sprinkling per- 
fumed waters ; a vinaigrette. So t oasting-glaas. 

CI5J0 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 1 . 342 A Cheync and Hnwke 
for twoo casting BotteUis. zgM Privy Purse Exp. P cess 
Mary (1830) 144 Item my lady Buttler a Coxting-glassc and 
a Smoke. 160a B. Jonson Kv. Man out Hum. iv. (N.) His 

civet and his ' — 1—1— u:— ... - 

the rest. 16; 
his hat and* 

Nts. VI. azi A casting-bottle full of rose water. 

Casting (ka*stii)), ppl. a. [f. Cast v. + -inq2.] 

1 . That casts, in various senses of the vb, 
a. tram. Of a bow, etc. : Throwing, shooting 
(sec also quoL 1483). b. intr. Of bees: hwarm- 
ing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26000 ]Hs reuth es like a castand gin. 
1483 Calk, Angl. 55 Castynge as a bowe, 1484 
Caxton Higdon v. xiv. (1597) aoi A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. lou Ascham Toxoph. l (Arb ) ap Except 
they be. . vnMit Tike a good casting bowe. 1^65-78 Coopkr 
Tkesaur. Acer arcus^ a strong or quickc casting bowe. 1^ 
Drayton Agincourt a8 Like casting Bees that they arise 


2 . That toms the scale, deciding, decisive (i 
Cast v. 55), as in casting voice ^ vote, weight. 

Idas in Heath Grocers* Comp, (i860) soi There can be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or ball 1^ Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 931 Which . . containe within themylves the 
casting acu and a power to command the conclusion. 160a 
Bentley Boy/e Lect. iv. 141 Even the Herbs of the Field 
give a casting vole against Atheism 1711 Si'lrlr Sped. 
No. 17 P3 The President to have the citing Voice. 1735 
Pope Prol. Sai. 177 That castiiig-weif^ht pride adds to 
emptiness. i8a8 DTsrakli Ckas. /, I. vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 783 'l*he question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 

Cast iron, caat-i'ron. [see Cast ///. a.] 

1 . Iron run in a molten state into moulds where 
it h.ns cooled and hardened. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 932 The . . Pipes . . should 
they ue of the bc.st 04 ^t Imn. 1603 D. Dudley Metaitum 
Atartis 31 Give me leave to mention that there be thice 
soils of CTSl iron. 1679 P1.0T Stajfotdsh.wt^} 164 For the 
back of chimneys. . they use a sort of cast-iron. 1788 Alder- 
son E.SS. Fevers 49 If the ingenious workers Oi Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to this Article, Iron Bedsteads 
might be supplied. 181a Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 392 
The process for reducing cast iron into tnalleable iron calTed 
blooming, i860 Rohcoe Elem. Chem. 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured. .chieny from clay ironstone. 

2. attrib. {commonly hyphened.) 

169a in Capf. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 11. xiv. tio A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Inches Diameter. 1736 C. Lulas Ess. 
lyaters III. 104, I took a. shallow cast iron pot. 1816 
Centl. Afag. LXXXVI. 11. 494 We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
Cast-Iron Boats, Cast-lion Roads. z88i Aletal Worta 91 
May 98/2 Cast iron fences of much elalioration of pattern. 

Jig. Hard, insensible to fatigue ; rigid, stem, 
unbending ; * hard-and-fast *, unyielding, wanting 
in pliancy or adaptiveness, {hyphened.) 

1830 A. F oNMiANquE Ene. under 7 Admin. II. 27 Ho 
[Wellington] w.is esteemed a cast-iron hUitesman. 1831 
Cari vi.E Sart. Res. (1858) 19 His look .. of that cast-iron 
gravity frequent enough among our own Chanc cry suitors. 
1856 Emekson Eng. Traits xii. Those eupeptic study- 
ing mills, the cast-iron men. 1870 Lowei.i Study Mind. 
159 He laid down, .no cast-iron theorem, to whu h circum- 
stances must Ije fitted as they rose. 1876 I.uhroc k in Con- 
temp. Rev. June 80 It is very undesirable to lay down | 
cast-iron rules of this kind. 1886 C. D. Warner Summer 
in Gatden 51 What a man needs in gardening is a cast- 
iron back. With a hinge in it. 

Castle (ku's'l), sb. P'orms : 1-6 oaatel, (4 
oaatiU, oaastel, kaatell, oastelo, 4-5 oastelle\ 
4-7 oaatell, (5 castylle, -ille, cayatolle), 6- 
castle. ['J'aken into Eng. at two different times : 
fi) bef. 1000, casicl ncut. (pi. easteKJ, castelu), 
ad. L. castell-um in the Vulgate, rendering ^0/^17 
‘village’ of the Greek; (a) r 1050 -1070 eastel 
masc. (1)1. taste las) a. ONE. eastel (^mod.E. ehdleau) 
‘castle :—L. castcllum in sense ‘fort, fortress’. 
(Under the influence of this, eastel village nlso be- 
came masc. by lath c.) L. eastellum was dim. of 
castrum foit ; for the later sense ‘village’ Du 
C’ange quotes an ancient glossary ‘ Caste Hum, mn- 
nicipium, KiufAij ' ; compare the later use A cast rum, 
castra for * town ’ : cf. Chesteb.] 

I. From I.ntin. 

tl. Used to render L. eastellum of the Vulgate 
(Gr. Hwfiri), village. Obs. 

This continued 111 Bible translations and quotations till the 
i6ih c., but was probably often understood in sen.se 3. 
Thus the author of Cursor Mundi evidently thought that 
Bethany ‘the lailel of Mary and her sixter Martha was 
like the castle of an English feudal lord. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt xxL 9 Kara® on Jnel rastcl [Hatton 
to ham castcllc]. — Mark vi. 6 He eastel be-ferdc. — Luke 
ix. 19 pxt hi;^ faiun on has castelu ft on ^as tunas [Hatton 
on has c.xstelie.s). c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 3 Uo3 in hane eastel. 
a 1300 Cursor M 141^2 pis lazarus. . Had sisters . . A coslel 
was bath his and h«ur'* *3®- Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 

197 Jesus wentc aboute . . boh *<> more places and Icsse, as 
citecs and castellis . . CastcIs ben iindinitoriden litil touns. 
i 3 ®> — Luke xix. 30 Go in to the eastel, which is a^ens 
^ou. 1^15 W. DE Wohdk Inform. Pylgrymes E vij. Fro 
Karnes is xij myles to the castell of Emaus. a 1564 Bkcon 
Christ’s Chron. (1844) 547 He entered into a certain castle, 
where a certain woman called Martha made him a dinner, 
ta. fi. Used to render L. castra camp. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E Psalter Ixxvii. 28 In mid har kastellcs feilen 
hai. MZ340 Ha.mi'olr Psalter xxvi. 5 If c.Titels be set 
agaynes me. . Kastels are conspiracyon.s of oure foes. 1388 
Wyclif Lev. xxiv. 14 I.ede out the blasfcmcre without tlie 
castels (138a tentis]. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 58/2 'I'ho 
Angel of god wenie to fore the castellis of IsrahcL 

II. Irom French. 

3. A large building or sot of buildings fortified 
for defence against an enemy ; a fortress, strong- 
hold. Retained as a name for large mansions or 
country houses, which were formerly feudal castles, 
but not, like K. ch&teau, transferred to this sense. 

a 107s O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 pa hasfdon ^ 
welisce men ;^ewroht senne eastel on Hereforascire. Ibtd. 
an. Z069 Seeorl Waibcof. .and EadgaraeSeling. .pa cascelas 
^ewunnan. 01134 Ihid. aiu 1140 He be.set hcora til hi 
aiauen up here castles, a lasg Aner. R. 69 peo hwile piet 
me . . widuten asaileb pene casteL xwgn R. Grx)uc (z8io 540 
Tho the barons adde the toun, anif the eastel the king, 
c 1388 CHAUCaa Frankl. T. 4^ A eastel al of lime and ston. 
tM3 CkiwEE Con/. I. 184 Of this castell was castellaiae Elda 
the kinges chamberlaine. 1404 Poston Lett, I. 15 At 
the comyng af . . the Due of Norfolk fro his Castell of 


' Framyngham. 1384 Powil Lloyd t Cambria 3 Tho dtie^ 
townes, t^teb and villages. 1597 Shaks. Kith* Ii, iiLiii. 
sa This castles tatter’d battlements. i6it Biaut 1 Chron, 
xi, 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 1638 Dk. Hamilton in 
H. Papers 11880) is Itt u imposabill to pul ani of itc in to 
Ei.l[in)buifffh] Castell 1798-7 tr. Keyslers Trav, (i7(k>) I. 
406 'i'he om castle of Pisa. 1898 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 7a New men prove an overmatch 
for the landowner, and the mill buys out the castle. Mod, 
The Round I'owtr of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle b 
still a fortresa 

b. A model or similitude of a castle, made in 
any material ; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
])]ied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) 

1617 Massinger Gt. Duke Flor. iv. ii. Sit down and eat 
some sugiir-pluins. Here's a castle Of march-pane too. 
1641 G. Ca7>endish's Life Wolsey in Select. Harl, Mise. 
(1793) 103 The ofTicers brought into the house a casteel of 
fine niaiichet. Mod. 'i'he whole collaiised like a castle of 
cards. 

C. Ix)ose 1 y applied to a large building. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 10/9 The Duchess ofTeck. . 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle’ ut Hawkhuml yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Barnardo's homes. 

d. I'he Caslle, in refcience to Ireland, means 
specifically Dublin Castle, as the seat of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the authority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who aclininmtcT the government of Ireland. Also 
athib. as in Castle influence, Castle government, 
etc. So nlso Castleism, the officialism ol Dublin 
Castle. 

*735 Mrs. Sican in Swift’s Lett. (17681 IV. 199 Our Irish 
ladies made a tine appearance the birth-day at the cnstlr. 
r 1799 Burke ('<>mi844) IV. 191 The constant meddling of 
the bishops and the clergy witn the Castle, and of the Castle' 
with them, will infallihly set them ill M'ith their own body. 
1800 Graiian Specih in IiLh Ho. Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, M'lth the C a.stle .nt your head, to the tonib of 
Cli.irU'moMt . . and nasc his Lpiiaph. 1813 O’Connuj. 
Speeik 94 I)er., A newspaper in the pay of tlic Castle. 1843 
United I rtshm. II xvii. 367 lined spies, informers, 
and uitnesse.s kept in the pay of the C^.stlc. 1880 A M. 
.SuiLivsN Mw //r/. xxii. 267 'Ihe Castle raised a petty 
stpialihle with the prison board as to the expense. 1887 
i’ail Mall G. 2a Sept. 4/1 So long as the whole machinciy 
of Castle govcriinK'iit is . . anti-popular . . such elements of 
popular go\ eminent as exist will l>c anti-Castle. 1887 R. 
Wai lAch Sp. Ho. Comm 7 June, The unauthorised tyianiiy 
which was the animating spirit of Dublin Castleism 

e. Phrase. An {English)man s house his castle. 

[1567 .SiAUNFORDE Plois dcl Coron 14 b, Ma meason cst a 
moy come inuii c«tstel hors de quel Ic Icy ne moy arta a fuer.l 
1588 Lambard Eiten. 11. vii. 957 Our law calleth a man’s 
hou.se, his castle, nieaiiing that he may defend himselfe 
thcicin. z6oo-i6 Cuke 5 Rep. 91 b, The house of every man 
is to him as his Castleand Foitresse^ as well for his dt'feiice 
against injury and violence, as for his repose. 1856 Emer- 
son hng. Traits, \yealtk Wks. (Bohn) 11. 73 The house is 
a castle which the Kiii^ cannot enter. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Con^. (1876) 11 . vil 128 An Englishman’s house b 
his castle. 

4 . flg. (or allegorical). 'Stronghold, fortress*. 

c xjoo Cursor M. 9881 pis eastel cs o luue and grace. 
ri3ao \tttU\ Her hyginet a tretys pat is yclept Castel off 
loue. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 SufTiMUUCc is 
a castell that kepeth wyse men from euyl werkis. 1533 
Klyot ditle\ The Custef of Hcllh. 1551 Recurde {title), 
'i'he Castle of Knowledge. s783CowrER Task v. 525 Seeing 
the old castle of the slate so a.s.saird. 18*3 Lamb Llia Ser. 

I. xxvL (18651 Shake not the castles of nis pride. 

6. poet, or rhetorical for : A large ship ^^esp. of 
war) ; usually with some attribute. 

164a Howell For. Trap. (Arb.) 46 Great Britaine. .having 
so many inviticihle castles in motion (I meane Her Ships). 
1695 Bijvckmore Pr. Arth. v. 294 T he floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide. zSsi Shelley Hellas 94 Our winged-castlcs 
I liyj from their merchant ships, 1856 Emerson Affg. Traits 
viii Wk.s. (Bohn) II. 63 'ihese sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating caxtles. 

0 . A small wooden tower used for defence in 
warfare ; a tower borne on the back of an elephant. 

ri38o .Sir Feruntb. 3952 To be Lasicl pat was yniad oftreo 
al bat host he bru^te. c 14m Maundkv xviii. igi T he Cas- 
tellcs of T'rcc..thut craftily l^n sett up on the Olifantes 
Bakkes, for to fy^hten azen hire Enemyes. i 4®9 Cax'i on 
Faytes of A. i. xxiv. 77 Tne girdell that neldc vpthe c;istell 
vpon theyre backes. 1503 Hawes h.xamp. I’lif. ix. 167 
Syttynge in a castell On an olyphaunies backe. 1843 
Macaulay Pioph. of Capys xxiv. Ihe beaxt on whom the 
Castle With all its guards doth gt.*tnd. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) 11. 624 The temporary towers.. used 
iu the military art of the time, .sometimes called castles. 

b. A tower in general. 

E64a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 77 TTicre is a Castle in 
the grand Caire iu Egypt called the Niloscope, where there 
stands a Pillar. 

7 . Naut. A tower or elevated structure on the 
deck of a ship. Cf. Fohkcastle. Obs. 

r a 1400 Morte Arth. 3617 The to|^-castcIIc8 he sluflede 
with toyelys. c 1460 Tovmeley Mysf, 27 I'he helme and the 
castclle also wille 1 [Noah] take, isai Eden Decades W. 
Ind. L 111. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. s6zi Cotgr., Gailiard, the 
round house, or hinder castle, of a ship. 

8. Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or Roman earthworks, as Abbotsbury Castle be- 
tween Weymouth and Bridport, Maiden Castle at 
Dorchester, Round Castle near Oxford, Veu-nbury 
Castle, etc. 
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0. Ckiss» One of the pieceg, mede to repieient 
a castle ; also called a Roox. 

(i6io Guillim HttnidHt iv. xiiL (z6ii) Ma They (the 
Rooka] atand in the vttermoat cornert of the Cheabord, aa 
frontier Caatlca.] m id^ DauMM. or Hawth. /am. £p. 
y^Bi {ijtt) 146 Here la a kins defended by a lady, two 
biahopa, two knighia, at the enoof the liata, with two rooka, 
fortreasea, or castles. 1847 Staunton ChitrpL Uandth. 5 
The Rook, or Castle is neat in power to the Queen. 

1 10 . *• A kind of close helmet ' (Nares) : but 
perh. only a fig. ose. Obs, 

SS77 Hounsubd C/irm. II. 815 Then, .entred Sir Thomas 
Kneuct, ill a caatell of cole black, and ouer the caatell was 
written I'he dolorous caatelL s6o6 Siiaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ii. 
187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

11. Oaetl# In the air, visionary project or 
scheme, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
*575> varied occasionally with castU in the skies, 
and the like ; ccLstU in Spain [ -» F. chdUau en 
Espapu] is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modern writers. CastU alone is 
also use<l where the allusion is obvious : cf. Castle- 
builder, -BUILDING. 

[As to the Fr. faire ties chAteaux en Es^agne 1 found in 
13th c.) ace Little; since it varied with ckdUaux en Aste, 
en Atbanie, it appears that the plirase at bottom meant only 
to build c.%stles in a foreij^n country where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain l^ing finally taken as the nearest 
Moori'<h country to Christendom, or perhaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.] 

CS400 Kom. Rose 3573 Thou bhalt make castcls thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vuyne. 1475 Cax- 
TON Jnson 19 He began to make aistcllis in Spaygric as 
louers doo. >875 Gascoigne Steel Gl, 55 (Arb.) Things are 
thought, which neuer yet were wrought, And casiels nuylt 
aboue in lofty skies. sjSo North Plutarch (1676) 171 They 
built Cattles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1586 T. H. La Prunaud. Er. Acad 11. (i594> i8a Some .. 
have their wittesa wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly 
to say, are building of castles in Spuine. 1590 Gkkknf Orl. 
Fur. (1599' t 6 In conceite builde castles in the .skic. i6iz 
CoiGR., Laire des chasteaux en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the aire 'say wck i6ai Rurton Aunt. Mel. i. iii. 1. li. 
(1651) 187 'I'hat castle in the ayr, that crochet, that wliitnsic. 
^1630 Drumm. of Hawiu. Poems 42. 2 Strange cattles 
budded in the skies. 1738 Keill Ahim. Oecon. Pref. 27 
To explain Nature by '1 neorics . . is only building (.'aMles 
ill the Air. a 1763 Shenstonr Odes (1765) 237 To plan frail 
castles in the skies. 1829 Marryat E. Mtldmay xvi, 1 
built castles till bed-time. z86o Motley Netherl. IV. 28a 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the ca-stles 
in Spain into the air. 1867 Maurice Pattiarchs Lawg. vi. 
(cd 4) lao In looking back to the castles ofe.irliesl boyhood. 
1871 M. Collins Mrg. 4r Merck, il. vii. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain 

12 . Comb., as castU-battUment, •court, -ditch^ 
•gate, 'guardian, -tvall ; castie-born, -buttressed, 
•crowned adjs. ; also f castle-boon, an unpaid ser- 
vice due to a castle from neighbouring owners or ten- 
ants ; see ilouN 6 ; t oastle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose ; Castle-ohamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuaits ; f castle-cloud, a cnstle-like 
cloud, a cumulus ' t castle- come-down, used by 
Foxe for ruin, total destruction ; castle-garth, ? a 
yard or enclosure belonging to a castle ; f castle- 
gilliflower, the \AimX. Matthiola incana\ fcastle- 
huntcr, one who builds castles in the air ; 
tcastlo -monger, one who builds or owns castles; 

't' castle-soap, see Castile hoap; t oastle-stead 
(see quot.) ; castle-top, a tall humming top (still 
ill north, dial.') ; castle-town, a town defended 
by a castle ; also (.SV.) a collection of houses lying 
near or under a castle ; castlewards adv., towards 
the castle ; castle-wick -* Castlksiiif ; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also Castle- BU iidiER, 
-CUARD, -WARD, -WIRE. 

[13.. Plumpton Corr. Introd. 9 o They and their tenants 
wt;rc to be quit of *CA6tcll-boone and of dritik-money for 
the foresters, upon payment of a rent of four ^hillings a year.] 
1848 Kingslfy Saint's Trag. 11, iii. The *castlc-born brat 
IS a senator born, Ur a saint, if religion's in vogue. i6a8 
CoKK On I.i't. 127 a. Bote significth amerciament or com- 
pcns.'itiun, or sometimes freedom from the same, as *castle- 
bote. z(Sa8 Art. of Peace ^tw. Ormond 4- Irish xxi, J’er* 
sons, authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
rcRuLite the Court of *Cxstle*chanibcr. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Jlodii’s 11. ii. 160 Hot and dry, misty air, *castle clouds. 
1563 87 Fovr a. ^ M. (1596) Kyua/i Her high buildin^es of 
such loycs .ind felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1815 StoTT Ld. 0/ Isles V. xxvii, Man and guard the 
■c:isili.‘C oiii t. 1610 A//rr Mag. 776 Th.it ancient *castle- 
crowned lull, c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-WQlckcr 784. 19 Ilec 
iis'in, a •castylledyche. Shaks. Merry IK. v. ii. i 

Wee'll couch i'th Cxstle-ditch. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 6 
Seuen of the name against the *cwitlc-g.Tte . . he did closely 
pl.ice. 1851 Sir F. Pai grave Norm. 4- Eng. Isem- 

nard'.s *casilegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valory. 
1578 Lv I'E Ih'doens n. iv. 152 The great *CxstclI or stocke 
Gillofer. IS97 Gerardb Herbal cxiv. 373 Ca.stle Gilloflower. I 
Z75a Berkeley Lett, in Wks. IV. 334 We have not the 
tran.sport.<i of your *castle-hunters ; but our lives are calm | 
and serene. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist, in. ii. 53 (D.) The 
Bi.shops (being the greatest Vasile-inongcra in that age', 
very stiinbom, and not easily to be ordered. sSro Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) I. 974 A deep tragedy of the ^Castic-Spectre 
sort. Z670 1706 Phillips, *Castlesteed. .anciently used for 
any Fortress or Bulwark. [Also in Kbrsry, and Bailey 
1781-1800]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1859) 11 . 633 The I 
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lutes, and narbles, and *oaade tops ho waa fond of then. 
1665 SeUci./r. HarL Msec, (i793> 169 Thia was a *ca«tJe- 
town, and or great atrength. 1864 Glmow Her. 16 May, 
l*heae cothouaea were otUn called the Cuclctoun, because 
they belonged to or lay near the castle, c 1173 Lamb, 
Hem. 141 Alae an *caatel waL 1813 Sorrr Ld. of tetee iv. 
viii. That lovely lady sate and wept Upon the ceatle-wall. 
1831 J. WiLioN Uusmore vL jij He moves *Castle- wards. 
1611 CoTGR., CMtuieilenie, a *t^tle-wicke, a casileahip. 
1448 R. Glouc. 11810) 450 {MS, College qf A rm§) I'hat auche 
*caiaellwerk was nat aemyns to Religion. 1846 WaiCHT 
Ess. Mid, Agee 1 . v. 195 Grievously they oppreaacd the 
miserable people of the land with their casue-wt^s. 
Castla (ka’s'l), V. [f. prec. .bj 

1 . trans. To inclose or place in, or as in, a 
caatle ; also^^. t b. To inclose (a cistern, etc.) 
within a building {pbs. ; cf. Cabtellated 2). Also 
castU tip, etc. 

13^ Fleming Coat, Ifcliaeked III. 1354/1 The conducting 
of i'hames water, ecsteming thei_me in lead, and castelling 
with stone. 161 1 Florio, Castellare, to eiicastle, to Castle. 
1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. iutrod. iv. | i (1669) 13/9 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength. 1704 
Hearns Duct. Hist, (i7>4> I. 449 The fir»l Cistern CastlM 
with Stone was the great Conouit in West-Cheap. 1799 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 30 Afier having castira himself 
up, Ob it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 Brown ino 
Pr. Hohenst. 1x6 Some fierce tribe, castled on the moun- 
tain peak. 

1 2 . To ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Obs, 

e 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. P 371 Bake metes and dish metes 
. . peynted and ca.stellcd with papir. 

0. Chess, a. intr. To bring the castle or rook up 
to the square next the king, and move the king to 
the other side of the castle. Also said of the king. 

1636 Bkale Chess 8 He [the king] nuiy change (or Ca.stle) 
with thia Rooke, that U, he may goc two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke .. causing tne Rooke to stand next to 
him on either side. i8ao Houle's Games Impr. 210 If you 
have your choice on which side to cxstle. 1847 Staunton 
Ckessfl. tiandbk. zo If he castle on the Queen's side, he 
plays his King to Q. B.’s square, and Q.'s rook to Q.’s sq. 
The obiect of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
. .into better play. 1B70 Hardy & Ware Mod. iToyie. Che\s 
38 lie can move only one square at a time except wneii he 
castles, which he may do once during each game, 
b. trans. 

x8ao Hoyle's Games Imbr. 202 (^tle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 C. R. Markham in Marm. Mag. No. 103. 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to ca.stle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Ga'stling vbl. sb. 

1813 Monthly Rev. LXXII. 355 His games arc drawn up 
as it Castling was not in use. t88o Hoy's otvn Bk. 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 
Ca'Xtle-bUl lder. Gne who builds castles ; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air (see 
Ca.stle sb. 1 1 ), a day-dreamer, a visionary schemer. 

171X Stffle sped. No. 167 F3 One of that Species of 
Men. denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth fora Foundation. 1899 Irving Braceb. 
Hall II. 36, 1 have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 1873 .Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers 
and castlc-builder.>. 

bo Ca'stle-bul Idlng* vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Ca’stla- 
bailt ppl. a. 

1740 Chbvne Reg/'m. Pref. 7 Enthusiasm, Romanceing, and 
Castic-huilding, lysoAVwdW// I. 223(1'.) Castle-build iiig, or 
the science of acriabtrclutecture. Z833HT. MARTiNEAui/e'r^r- 
ley the A’. 1 1 ii The castlc-building father bestowed almost 
all hiH thoughts for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
.836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xxxiii. (16591 ^ 7 ^ 

Reverie or Castle-biiilding, is a kind of waking dream. 
?«♦* Okderson Creol. xx. 242 Cistle-built schemes. 1830 
Kingsley Alt, l.^cke xxvi. ipi As I lay castle-buiIding. 

Castled (ka-s’ld^///. a. [f. Cahtlk + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a castle or castles. 

1669 Fuller H'brthies (1840) III. 289 Tohn of Killing- 
worth, born in that c.TsteIlcd village. 1676 Dryden Au- 
reng-a. 1. i. 119 Castl'd Elephants oerlook the town. 1808 
Scon Marm. 1 i, D.ay set on Noi ham's castled steep. .839 
laJNCF. Plmvers i. One who dwellcth by the ca.stled Rhine. 

2. limit in the style of a castle, castellated. 

17^ Macneill Pod, Wks. (1812) 1 . 82 [Thou] view'si 
sublime her castled lowers. 1877 M. Arnold Youth of 
Man Poems II. 160 In the castled house. .Which sheltered 
their childhood. 

3 . Inclosed or placed in a castle. 

s8ai Joanna Baillie Md. Leg., Wallace xlviii, Rush'd 
Stirling’s castled W’arnors to the plain. 

Castle-guard. Also 6-7 .gard(e. 

1 . The guard of a castle. 

2 . Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a fendal tenant was bound, when required, to 
defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service. 

1376 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (.826) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde [at Dover] . . was with the assent of King Hcnrie 
the third converted into a paiment of money. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 345 Lands in Kent . . to be held 
in Costle-gard. i6a8 Coke Oh Litt. 87 a, I'lie tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another to doc Caitle-gard. 1700 TvRRbix 
Hist, Eng. 11 . 615 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
to give hfoney for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in his 
own PersMjn. aijjg Ld. Lyttelton (T.) One species of 
knight-service was castle-guard. 

3 . A tax originally iu commutation of this 
service ; also the territory chargeable therewith. 

1376 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (i8a6i xao. Z641 Termes 
de la Ley 48 Castlcgard is an irnposition layd upon such. . 
as dwell within a certain composse of any Castle, to the 
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uuJotEBRiioe of ladi at watch and ward the CaBtfo. It b 
somecimoB vsed for the circuit itselfo, which it inhabited by 
Buch as are subject to this seraioe. 1888 Arekstai, Rev. L 
57 In Pevenaey Rope much of the land roand the Castle 
was wardable, 1. e. paid Caitlegward or Caitle-waid. 

at/rib. 1704 WoauooB Diet. Rate, tt Uth., CastU* 
guard-rents ; are RenU paid by those that dwell within 
the Predneto of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the same. 18B8 Attkmal, Rev, I. 
37 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape were held 
by Castle-guard tenure. The Eari of Cmchester, as owner 
of Hastings Casde. still receives Castb-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, etc, 

Ca stle-lika, and adv, 

A. adj, 1 . Like a castle. 2 . Of or jpertaining 
to a castle, casteUar. 

^11 CoTCR.. Chmstslain, the Lord . . of a territorie, vnto 
wh^h Castle-like Juriadiction and Royalties belong. 

B. adv. After the manner of a castle. 

i6to Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 769 A stately house built 
Casllelike. 

tCa-atlary, castelrr. Obs. [f. castel, 
Castle sb. + -ery ; or ad, OF. castelerie, ckastiUrig 
territory belonging to a castle, med.L. eastellaria 
in same sense.] I'he government or jurisdiction 
of a castle ; the territory subject to it 

Blount Anc. Tenures 116 I'he Castelry which he 
and liis ancestors have of Baynards Castle. 1877 G. T. 
Clark in ArckmoL Cambr. 121 Both are mcntionccL .as the 
scat% of a C^telry, a sort of honour or superior Icordship 
attached to the castle. 

t Ca-stleuldp. Obs. -rprcc. 

1598 Fi2>rio, Casieliania, a castleship, the privileges or 
territorie* of a castle. i6it Cotgr., Chasteltenie, a GsRtle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a Castleship. 

Castle-8oap, obs. f. Castile boaf. 
tCa-atlet. Obs, [A var. of Castellet, as- 
similated to Castle : see -et,] A small castle. 

Lrland I tin. (T.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
^dhnek. i6to Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 587 It bath 
in this Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Ca'Btleward. 

-f 1 . The waiden of a castle. Obs. 
rtAasWvNTouN C'rwf. viii. xxxviii. 129 (Jam) The Cas« 
telwarti* on the Marche herde say, etc. 

2. Feudal Syst. Castle-guard 2, 3 . 

1376 1 .AMBARDK Peramb. /Tra/ 1x826) 140 I'he lande becing 
charged with tenne shillings (called Castlewards) for every 
Weirder that it was bound to finde. x6sx Coros. v. 
Chastelain, Casllcwicke or castleward. 1616 Bullokar, 
Cnstteivard, a payment made by some dwelling within a 
certainc com^sc of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and ward the Cattle. Also the Circuite of 
land which oweth this Seruice. 1704 in Worlidce Diet, 
Rust. 1756 [see Caste ijlanv). s 888 [see Castle guard 3). 
t 3 . M. ? Defence. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulkf Selv 40 The main Castleward to 
shrowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes. 
Ca'Btlewiset adv. in the manner of a castle, 
r x6oo Nordbn Spec, Brit., Comw. (17281 55 An aunlicnt 
how'se cBstlewisr buylded. zSti Blackw. Mag. XXX. 478 
Clouds .piled, about him castiewibie. 

t Castling (ku'8tliij\ sb. Obs. [LCast///. a, 
or sb. + dim. buffix -ling.] 

1 . The offspnng of an untimely birth, an abor- 
tion. 

1580 Holi.yb^nd Treas. Er. Tong, Avorton, that which 
is brought lorth before the tyme, a castling. s6ii Cotgr., 
Cadet, a casilmg, a starueling. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 84 We should rather relic upon the urine in a Castlings 
bfadder. 1664 Butlfr Hud. 11. il 539 Castling Foies of 
Bal’am's Ass. 1704 Womlidok Did. Rust, et Urb. s. v. 
Wet-Giaver, Castling skins, .are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2. The second ^or third) swarm which leaves a 
hive in the season ; —Cant sb. 18. Also trans/, 

1609 C. Butler Eem. Mon. < 1634) 5, 17 [queen bees], whereof 
one went forth with the prime swarm, 5 were brought out 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth urith the Castling. i6aa fio Heviin Cosmogr. (1674) 
Inirod. 6/r Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of some other Swarm. 
X630 J. Lkvett Order. Bees 11634* n-j When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as some call it*. i66e Stilungfu 
Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. | rx. 56a Not to have been that ancient 
people blit rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling (ka’slig), vbl. sb. : see Castle v. 
t Cast-me-down. obs. A popular corruption 
of Cassidony {^Lavandula starchas^. 

1597 Gerard Herbal ii. clxxx. Some simple people 
imitating the said name doe call il Cosite me downe. 1676 
Littleton Lat. Did., Ca.ssidony, vulg. cast-me-down, or 
French 1 .t vender, Stachas. 

Castook (ka'stfk). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 oaule Htok, 5 oalo stok, oaustooke, 5-6 cal- 
stok, 6 oalstook e. [f. cal. Kale + Stock: the 
vowel being shortened and the I at length lost 
before the consonant group: in mod. Sc. further 
reduced to casto', casta. Uncombined, it remains 
kale-stock, kail'Stock\ The stalk or stem of a 
cabba^. 

I3j^ 'fREViSA Barth, DeP. R. xvii. xxii. (MS.\ Men may 
grdth on a betc stok, as men dob on a caule stok [1498 
caiistocke]. CX493 Yoc. in Wr.-Wn\cker 644 Hoc magudere, 
CAlsiok. xejkk Oath. Anri i\ K sxok, maguderu. 

Skelton Way Nat to Court 350 Nat worth a shyttcl-cocke, 
N at worth a sowre calstocke. c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1R55) 72 I'he Killings, Herrings Ca-stocks. 17^ Jml. 
Land, to Portsmouth in Poems Buchan Dial. 5 (Jam.) As 
freugh os kaill-castacks. 1808 79 Jamieson, Castoch, tat* 
tach, custoc ; often katl-castoeh. 
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OavtKtff, ffil- «■ aod sb.^ [f. Cmt ///. a.] 

A. Ml. a. Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded : as clothes, a favourite, a lover, etc. 

17^ W. TnounosR.U. Advoc» (i757)joCi»t*ofl'Hunten, 
turn d upon tho Road for Pott ChaiM Service. I 7 M 
noitsgur No. 80 A catt<off tuit of my wife’s. 1809 W. Trvino 
Kni<k€rh. 11861) 139 To strut at his heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes, itfo Mill Dus . ^ Disc, (1859) !• 935 The cast* 
off extravagances of Goethe and Schiller. 1844 Stanley 
1 . iv. The worn and cast-off skin. 1853 
Kogbrs Sci, Faith 44 To array your thoughts in the tatters 
of the castKier Bible. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. (For the plural 
cast~oj^ is more according to analogy.) 

1741 KiCHARoaoN Pamela 1 . 49 And how. .must they have 
look’d, like old Cast-offs. i8w Blackie Msckylus 1 . 8a 
Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself a c.xst-off. 
1887 Smyth JT a/Tdr’/ tVord-bk.,Cast-oJ^s^ landsmen's clothes. 
187a Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. IxxviL f The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs. 1884 
Mag. Apr 607 Our horses, casts-off from the flat. 
Ca8lt*Osl 50 .'^ Gunnery, [f. Cast sb. + Off.] 
The * twist ^ of a gun-stock, the extent to which 
the stock is thrown laterally out of the line of the 
longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

i88s Grebnbe (^hh S49 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off. /bid. 43a 'J'he object 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels iu a line 
with the shooter's eye. 

Casitor ^ (ka st.^Jh Aho 6 oastour, 7 -er. [a. F. 
eas/or (16th c.) and L. castor^ a. Or. jedaroap beaver, 
prob. a foreign word. Cf. Skr. kasturi musk.] 

1 . The beaver. (Now rarely used). 

l« 39 * Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxix. (1495^ 78^ The 
Castor hyght P’yber also.] 1547 BemROS inirod. Knmul. 
vi. 141 Thcr fin Norway] be many castours and whyto 
beares. i6sa Drayton Poly^olb. vi. 87 Clcere Tivy . .Which 
of thy Castors once, but now canst onlie boast The Sal- 
mons. 1666 Drvokn Ann. Mirab. xxv, Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawrs Lex Mercat. (17^9) 
8aa Skins, cspecinlly Castor. 1875 Urr Dui. Arts av.. The 
tars are cut off from the castors when they are killed. 

2 . A reddish-brown unctuous substance, having 
a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, obtained 
from two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ; castoreum. 

s6of Holland /'//W II. 430 Two drams, is thought to bo 
a sufficient dose of Ocstor. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. JbP. 
150. 1693 Phtl. Trans. XVII. 93s Castor he proves to bo 

the S(.ciit-bags adj'oyning to the Intestinuin Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 1750 Mrs. 
Drlany Autobiofi./^ Corr. (i86i) II. 550 Your letters, have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) 11 . 01 Besonr, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animals. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dts. 
Chest Musk and castor. . give more speedy relief. 187s 
Umk Diet. Arts s.v.. Chemists, .have examined ca-stor, and 
found it to be composed of a rebin, a fatty substance, a 
volatile oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 
•alls. 

3 . A hat, orig, cither of beaver a fur, or intended 
to be taken as such ; in the end of the 17th and 
beginning of i8th c. distinguished fiom * beaver 
and said to be of rabbit’s fur ; at that time also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly coUoq. or slang. 
Cf. Bkaver 3. (So in Fr.) 

1640 in F.ntick London II. i7< Bever hats, Demi-casters. 
i6s6 Biount Glossogr. To Kar. Aiija, In London many I 
of the Tradesmen have new Dialects. .The Haberdasher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, Codevec, or Castor. 
1^5 Lond, Gas. No. 103 1/4 A parcel of Hats, being Mens, 
Womens, and Boyes, Castors. z68o Ibid. No. iMsA A 
thick short boy. .with a . . gray caster hat. 1688 Ibid. No. 
03^/4, 9 black Hats, one a Beaver, the other a new Caster. 
1688 R. Holms Armoury 111. 1^9 i Of Hals . . the Caster . . 
is made of Coney Woofl mixt with Polony Wooll. 1709 
Steele TaZ/rr No. 46 p x His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock’d in Front, ijp/o Brawer Lex Mercat. 
(>75**578 The Manufactures of this Shire [Derby] are .. 
tome Felt, Ca.stor, and Beaver HaLs. iy68 Si erne bent, 
^oum. (17741 1 . 133. iSsy Scott Chron, Can. Ser. 1. Introd. 
iii, A white castor on my head. . *» 3 a Dickens O. Twist I 
EXV. RrontK Skirley xiii. 193 His coat and castor I 

having been detained at the public-house in pledge. 

4 . * A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats' (Webster). 

6. Oil of castor. (Littr^ has huile de castor iu 
sense of castoreum from Par^ ci^^o.) 

X7S7-51 Chambers Cyet. s. v. Castoreum, 'Tliey draw an 
oil from it called Oil o/Castor. 

CftStor^ ^ka'st9j\ Also caster. [A variant of 
Cahtick, f. Cast v. (in sense i * to throw and 54 
'to turn or veer *) + -KR. The spelling in -or prob. 
arose primarily from confusion, and from missing 
the actual derivation ; but it is now predominant, 
though one might write pepper-casterl] 

1 . A small vessel with a perforated top, from 
which to cast or sprinkle pepper, sugar, or the 
like, in the form of powder; extends to other 
vessels used to contain condiments at table, as in 
' a set of castors \ i, e. the castors and cruets usual 
in a cruet-stand. 

1676 Lond. Cos. No. 1079/4 Stola . . Six Salts. A Sugar 
Camtar. A Pepper Caster. A Mustard Pot. t68i /bid. 
No. 1591/4 One Sett of Casters. i8ox Jekyll Tears ^ 
Cruets, The Sugar Castor Wilberforce supplied. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 84 A Silver Set or Castors. 1836 
Maeryat Midsh. Easy ix. Put before our hero a tin breaa- 


baskeC . . and the pepper-castor. i86t Dickins In All K. 
Roused IV. 461 The uole-doth and spoons and caston. 

2. A imall solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of each leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be turned in any direction without lifting. 

1748 Mas. Montagu in Doran Lady 0/ tost Cent. [iSj 3) 
Lilce a slate-bed running on castora 1800 Sir W. Hsrschrl 
in PhiL Tretsu. XC, 49s An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a eund, with casters. 1833 BREWSTEa Nat. 
Magic xi. 069 Ihe machine runs on casters. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxv. 345 You can’t have castors on old oak 
chairs. 1873 J. Ricmaeos Wood-working Feutories 4a 
Trucks with casters. 

Hence Ctat'atorltMO., and comh.cas/or-maker^eic. 
1690 Load. Com. Na *539/4 Charles Mansell, a Caster- 
maker. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than IVater 1 1 . xx. ag Chairs 
rickety and castorless. 

Ca’Stor In Greek mythology, name of one 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tvndarus 
aod Leda, brothers of Helena ; represented in the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins, of which 
Castor is the first, and Pollux the second star. 

Tindale Acts xxviu. it A ship of Alexandry, which 
had wyntred in the YIe, whose hai^e was Castor and 
Pollux. 1647 Ward Simf Coblrr 38 Truth and Peace are 
the C^tor and Pollux of the Gospcll. _ 1868 Lockykr 
Heavens (cd. 3) 350 note. Castor is a binary system to 
which, .doubtless MlongH a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two others. 

2 . A name given to the phenomenon called also 
I CnuposANT or St. Elmo's F'ire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they were called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a storm. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii. (1737) 77 He had seen 
Castor at the Main- yard-arm 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Feu Saint-Elme, a corposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. 

Castor^ (ka'stdj). [peril, some corruption of 
Castanjc, or L. castanea chestnut, in F. chataigne.\ 
(See quot. and cf. Chestnut.) 

x888 Brit. Med. Jml. 25 Feb., The singular p.stchofhard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. x888 l^'eteriMrtan May 304 Another organ in 
process of disappearance is that piece of horn inside the fore- 
arm, where it is termed the chestnut, and that inside the 
hock, where it is termed the castor ; it corresponds to the 
finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
fivr-toed ancestor of the horse. 

CMtor A/in. See Castorite. 

11 CMtoreum (ksestde'r/i'^m). [1... castoreum^ f. 
beaver. Also Fr. castoreum] - Castor l a. 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxix. (1495) 791 Cas- I 
torium helpylh ayenst many syknesses. 1585 Li ovo Treas. 
Ileattk C IV, Anoyiite the eares, eyes and iiodle with myrth, 
storax, C^toicuin. s6a6 Bacon Sytva ^ 6u9 7 'he parts of 
Beasts putrified las Castoreum and Musk). 1673 Phil. 
Trans. Vlll. 6136 The art of driving away and sinking 
Whales by Castoreum. 1869 Roscox Etem. ( hem. 404 Tiie 
castoreum Contained in a gland of the beaver. 

ilciice castoreum otl, resin, chemical products of 
castoreum. 

x 863 - 7 a Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 815. 

Casto rial, a. nonce wd. [f. CastorIs] Per- 
taining to a hat {Jocose). 

Loweii. Fireside Trav i A graduated arc . . by I 
which he mcied out to each his rightful share of castonal 
consideration. 

Ca'storin. Chem. [f. Ca.stor i -i- -in.] A 
crysiallinc substance obtained from castoreum. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 99a Castorine is, ac- 
cording to M. Bizio, the active principle of castor. iMi 
Hulmk tr. Moquin-TandoH 11. 111. ii. lai. 187a Watis 
J/ict, Chem. 1 . 815 The mother lii^uor deposits crystals of 
castorin. 

Ca-storita. Afin. [This mineral and another I 
closely as.sociatcd with it were at first fancifully 
named Castor and Pollux.] A variety of Pctaliie 
occurring in distinct transparent crystals. 

1868 Dana Min. 930 Pctalite occurs, .on Elba (castorite) 
in detached crystals. 

Castor oil (ka stai oi l). [Origin of name 
uncertain : it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took the place 01 the drug castor, or 
perh. of oil of castor (see Castor t 5), in use 
in midwifery, etc., and thus popularly assumed its 
name. So * Castor oil pills ' is now a j)opuIar 
name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castor oil.] 

A pale yellow oil obtained from the seeds of 
Picinus communis or Palma Christi (N.O. Euphor^ 
biaceue), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste ; 
used in medicine os a purgative, and in some parts 
of the world in lamps. 

1746 P. Canvanr {title\. Dissertation on the Oleum Palmm 
Christi. .commonly called Castor OiL 1799 Med. Jml. 1 . 
468 A very useful medicine, where the stomach will bear it, 
is castor oil. 1803 Ibid. X. 40a His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil. Yeats Alat, Hist. Comm. 905 Castor- 

oil is obtained bv expression from the seeds without heat, 
hence it is callea * cold-drawn castor oil *. 

EC' Tristram Moab xv. 981 The canebrake tops .. 

are * castor-oil to camels' stom^hs *. 

b. attrib.y as in castor -oi I plant or tree. 

1845 Daswin ypy. Nat. xxi. (1859) 409 An occasional green 
castor-oil plant . . may be met with. 1857 Livinostonb 
Trav. XV. 97 a 'The Palma-Christt, or castor-oil-plant. 


tOa'StOzy. Obs. [ad. L. eastoroum In OF. 
eastoire, casiore.] -aCABTOftluir. Also *a colour 
extracted from castoreum (Godef.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xiv. (1495) S33 Tha 
pacyent shall vse sage aod castory . . Co heipe the palscy. 
1586 CoOAN Hemen Health xxxix. (1636^ 56 Castory (that is, 
tbe stones of the beast Castoreum). 1596 Sfensrr F. Q. il 
ix. 4 1 Overlayd with fayre vermillion or pure castory. 1634 
Harinoton Sateme Reiim. 139 Castorie hath many Ver- 
tues. x6S7 Coles Adam tn Eden ix. Sage, Castory, 
Lavender, .cure members infected with Che PaUie. 
Caftral (kse-stril), a. [f. L. castra camp (pi. 
of castrum fort) -al.] Belongingto the camp. 

1844 Kinglakr EOthen xxiU. (1878) 3o8The castral life of 
the Arabs. 

Castrametation ^«:9trlim/tF<’pn). [a. F. 
eastramitation (i6ih c.), f. L. castra meta-H to 
measure or lay out a camp.] 
a. The art or science of laying out a camp. b. 
concr. The outline of a camp traced out {obs ). 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 404 Choul’s discourse of the 
I Ca-stramctatioii of the Romans. Ibid. 406 That entrench- 
ment . . has been one of these Roman Castrametations. 
i8z6 Scott Antiq. i. Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castramctaiion. 184a 
W. Ramsay in Smith's Gr. b Rom. Antiq. (1848) 944/a 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (k8e*str/it),if. {sb.) \tiid.h.castrdt-us 
pa. pple. of castrdre ; see the vb.] • 

A. atlj. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 

1704 J. Hahms Lex. Techn., Androgynus, an Hermaph- 
itxiite, or one who is Castrate or Effeminate. 1M4 Watson 
in Phit.^ Trans. XLVIII. 873 But the castrate f^h .. were 
always in season. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Castrate, 
said of a stamen which wants the anther. 

t B. sb. A cabt rated man, a eunuch. Obs. (>• 
F, castrat. It. casttatol) 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxx. 6r The Imperfect Castrate. 
1691 T. HkYRtcK Misc. Poems 31 The Castiatc's biieaking 
looks. 

Castrate (kae str<r«t), V. [f. L. castrat- ppl. 
stem of castrdre to castrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. r see -atk ii.] 

1 . trans. To remove the testicles of; to geld, 
emasculate. 

1613 (see Castrated]. 1633 Bp. Morton Discharge Im- 
Put. Romish Party 138 ( 1 .) Origen — having read that 
scripture, ‘There be some that castrate themselves for tho 
kingdom of God ’..he did castrate himself. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. F.p. 1 13 Toeunuchate or castr.ile themselves. 
1781 Gibuon Decl. 4- Fall II. 9a 1831 Youatt Horse ii. 
(1847) 19 'J'he Barb. — They arc never castrated, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate the beast of the Prophet. 

b. Bot. To remove the anthers (or the pistil) of 
(a flower) before fecundation. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 936 A pLint, to be 
hybridined, must be castrated. 

t 2 . Gardening. To prune, remove superfluous 
suckers from. Obs. 

i6s8 Evelyn Fr. Card.{x6'j$\ 955 When your strawberries 
shoot their slringi, you must castrate them. 1753 Cham uers 
C ycl. Supp., Castrating . . in sneaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with pruning or pinching. 

t 8. transf vind fg. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Obs. 

1554 T. Mar I IN Marriage of Priesies Yib (T.) Ye cas- 
trate tho desires of the flesh. <11670 Hacket A bp hCil- 
liams II. (1699) 18 r Every subsequent action of that Parlia- 
ment did castrate ihcir hope. 1670 W. Simfbon Ilydrol. 
Ess. 123 Whether they [mineral waters] do not . . sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner become 
castrated thereby. 

+ b. To mutilate, ‘ cut down *. Obs. 
xqsB Morgan Algiers I iii. 56 The noble kingdom of Nu- 
midia was bo castrated, that it dwindled away to Che 
Eastern Province of the Algerines. 

4 . To mutilate (a book, etc ) by removing a 
sheet or portion of it ; esp. to remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. 

1697 Let. in Crt. 4- Times Chas. I. (1848) 1 . 295 An Oxford 
man .had his sermon perused and ca.stratctl before he came 
there. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 179 p 5 The following letter, 
which 1 have castrated in some places. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl Supp., Castrating a book. 17S3 Wabhiirton /.ff//. 
Late Prelate T’\6 i'\\e letter, is castrated of one of 
its most curious anecdotes. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 
III. 910 Talking of Rochester^ Poems, he said, he had 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
poeLs. x8i6 Southey (18^6) III. 33 Gifford i.s at his 
old work of castrating my reviews. 1B73 Symonds Grk. 
Poets xi. 344 The monk IManudes amended, castrated, .and 
rrmodclled the Greek Anthology of Cepliulas. 

Hence Oa'strated ppl. a. ^in lit. and fg. 
senses). 

16x3 R. C. Ttd^le Aiph. (ed. 3), Castrated, gelded, dimin* 
ishe d. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 124 Castrated 
animals, .are lon]|;er lived. X79x-x8a4 D'^sraeli Cur. Lit., 
Bible /roA/6., This castrated copy oCihe Bible. xSsSSoutiifv 
Ess. (1839) II. 417. xSyi Darwin Desc. Man II. xvii. 947 
The horns are not developed in the castrated male. 

Castration (ksestr^i jsn). [a. F. castration, or 
ad. L. castrdtidn-em, n. of action f. castrate to 
castrate.] The action of castrating, in various senses. 

1 . The removing of the testicles ; gelding, 
r 14x0 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 9a Now . . is goode castracion 
Of litel boles. iSm Topsbll Four-f. Beasts 37, 1714 

Mandrvillb Fab. Bees (1733) II. xoa That ca.stration pre- 
serves and strengthens the voice. 187s Blake Zool. 30 
Castration produces diminution in size of the horns. 
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i* 2. The act of taking away a portion of the 
honey from the hive. Oqs, [Cf. L. castrSri ahfi* 
dria (Palladios) ; Fr. chdtrer une rucfuJ] 

C14M Paitad, 0m Hush. xi. 967 Cutracion the been have 
efte this inoQpe. 1^ Butlex Ftm. Mom. x. (1693) Vj, 
Exaecdoo or castration . . is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes, iMut being left for the Bees prouition. 

1 3. Mutilation, * cutting down Obs, 

1718 Mohoan Aigieri L Ltst Suburibtri^ Near too., 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 
. .1 almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration. 
4. The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary work ; expuigation. AIpo concr. 

1791-X8S4 D'Israrli Cur. Lit. (1859) 11 . 448 A partial 
suppression, or castration of passues. .fatal to the cause of 
truth. s8o6 in HoltnsJud's Scot. Chron. 1 . 7 In this second 
edition, several sheets .. were castrated for containing some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth. .but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

li Castrato (kastra io). PI. oaatratl. [Ital. ; 
pa. pple. of castrare used substantively L. cas^ 
trdre to castrate.] A male singer castrated in 
boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

1^3 J. Brown Poftry Mus. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 
(who hath laboured at this Kcfincment through his whole 
Life), ijByp K. Gorsb Lit. N, Luro/e 147 Ihe Italian Opera 
. .with its gang of castrati. 

Castrator (kaestr?'*t 3 i). [a. I., tastfdtor, f. 
castrdr^.] One who castrates ; see the vb. 

1818 SouTHE V Lott, (1856) 1 1 1 . 93 The revic wal of * Evelyn's 
Memoirs' (part of which goes to the grand ca-slratur with 
this letter). 

Castrel, another form of Kesthel, a hawk. 
tCastre’nsial, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. cos- 
trensi-s belonging to a camp (f. castra camp) + 
•AL.] —next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 44 According unto 
military marches, or castrcnsiall mansions. 

Castrensian (kxstre nsian\ a. [f. as prec. + 
•AN.] Of or pertaining to a camp ; camp-. 

1657 G. Starkey Helwont's I’ind. 261 Castrensian or 
Camp Fcavers. 1776 Kentish TrazK Contfiatt. 144 I’lie cas- 
trcnsi.m! amphitheatre. 1807 G. Chai.mers Caledonta 1 . 1. 
iv. 125 No castrensian remains. 183a 4 De Quincky Caesars 
Wks. IX. 102 A mere military title, .purely castrensian. 
CaBtro meter. nonce-ivd. [f. J^. castra camp 
•f Gr. -fjtirprjf, in L. -meirat measurer.] A surveyor 
of (ancient) camps. 

1857 J. Raine Mem. y. Hodgsm I. 138 Not merely as an 
archceologist or castrometer, but as an agncultuiist. 

Casual kic zi/zal), a. (jA) Also 4-5 

casuel. 5-7 -all. [a. F. casuely ad. L. cdsudi-is 
depending on chance, f. cdsu~s : see Case jAI] 

1. Subject to, depending on, or produced by 
chance ; accidental, fortuitous. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 301 It is but casuel plcsaunce. 
c Z440 Gesla Rout. 40 <H<irl. MS. 1 By a casuel happe or by 
chaunce I was ny dreynt. 1590 Swinburn Testaments 
132 Of conditions. Some be casuall, such as are not in the 
power of that man to whome they are imposed, but either 
111 the power of some other thing, or person, so that the 
euent thereof is to vs vneerttaine. 1614 Ralkigh Hist, kf^or/d 
(J.) Th.'it which scemeth most casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 Dkyden 
Tyran. Love iii. i. Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought. 167a Cozient Card, Drollery 
331* Ills words like casual Atoms m.ade a thou|;ht. 170$ 
Staniiofe Faraphr. 11 . 497 How casual soever things may 
appear, yet there is One who rukih over all. 1763 J. Brown 
Foetry •J' Mus. vi. 11 j The Improvement . .was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progrchsion. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. ii. 52 Are these differerces merely casual and 
accidental, nr have they a meaning and a purpose? 

tb. Non -essential ; Accidental 3 . Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iv. (1495) 84 Some pro- 
pr^'tccs. hen secondary and casuall. 1655 60 Stani tv liist. 
Philos. (1701) 196/1 It is Principle of tlic Platonists, that 
every created thing hath a three-fold being ; Casual, Formal, 
participated. 

t c. Used, like accidentaU of untoward events. 

C1386 |cf. Casuai.i.y 1 b.]. Holinshed Chron, I. 

X 30/1 In Fthelbcrtstime the citie of Canturburie was burned 
by ra-suall fiic. 1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 222 
Naturall death, which few attainc unto, but are prevented 
by death casuall. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 566 Where casual 
fire Had wasted woods. _ 17^ Johnson Idler No. 4 f 9 
Who, by a casual hurt . . lie pining in want and anguUn, 

2. Occurring or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, uncertain, unsettled. 

c 1460 Fohtk.scub Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
Kxtraordynary chargys ar no casuel, that no Man may 
knowe them in rerteynte. c 15x5 -30 More Dt Qumt. Noviss, 
Wks. 80/2 We rail no sicknes by that name, but such as be 
casual and come and goe. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. I. 

I. 5 Both the known and casual Revenue 1768 Priestley 
Lect, Hist. IV xxi. 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain or ca.sual. 1818 Crulsr Digest III. 437 An 
escheat is a casual profit, quod accidit domino ex eventu 
et ex insperato. 1876 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. 174 Not for 
a casual period but for a complete lifetime^ 

3. Occurring or brought about without design 
or premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 
' as it chances ’. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 993 What wonder if . . object new 
Ca9ual discourse draw on. 41674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 
(J.) The commissioners entertained themselves . . in general 
and casual discourses, vjsm Dr For Col. yack 1 1840) 945 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Sullivan Vieso Nat, 

1 . 97 Anaxagoras . . would seem to nave had more than a 
casual glimpse of truth. 1863 Burton Bk, Hunter 17 A 


mere casnal specutor. 1884 D. Mitcnbix Sev. Star, 70 , 1 
made tome casual remark about tho weather. 1869 Dicxrns 
Mut, Fr, xti 963 1 *U mix with 'em in a casual way. 

1 4. Liable to happen ; incidental tp. Obs. 
rs440 Gesia Rom. 975(HarL MS.) Of such men it is to 
dred, for casuall vengcaunce. csgfiA Lindrsav (Pitscottie) 
Chron, Scot, (1798) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence, ijm Bilson Govt, ChrisPt Ch. 984 When they 
dissent, which in all persons is casuall. 1610 Hralrv St. 
Aug. City qf God \. viii. 14 Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendetb not to their good. <^1643 
Howell Lett. 11630) ll. zai. 

1 3. Subject to chance or accident ; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Obs. f b. Liable to. Obs 
(Cf. mod.F. use of casuel for fraple. censured by Littr6.) 
ngog More Com/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. isio/z 1 Andes seme 
not so casual as money is or plate. 1368 Aar. Parker 
Corr, (1653)395, I carry about me such a casual body. 15. . 
Vaux Content, Mind in Parad, Dainty Devices is S76) 'l^e 
body . . to a million of mishaps Is casual every hour. 1611 
SuAKa Cymb. 1. iv, 100 Your brace of vnprizcable Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other C^uall. s6ae 
Maskham Farew. Hush. (16251 »7 Of all Graine it [Oats] 
is least casuall. 1669 Worlidgr ^yst, Agrte, (i68z) 900 In 
case, .the weather prove casual. lyay Swift State Irvl. 
Wks. 1755 V. II. 166 A trade casual, corrupted and at mercy. 
17x9 Franklin Ess, Wks. 1840 II. 272 If the security is 
casual. 

6 . Of persons or their actions: Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, unmethodical, haphazard, 

* happy-go-lucky *. colloq. or slang, 

[1694 Fi ETCHER Rule a ^Ci/ey 4 >c. 111. Wks. 1778 III. 457 
Sane, Wilt thou lend me any? Cac. Not a farthing, cap- 
tain ; Captains are ca.sual things.] 1883 Durham Umy, 
yrnl, 24 Mar., A 'casual' man is one whose manner of life 
IS altogether the sjMrt of chance. 1886 W. Hooper Sk. 
Academic Li/e 10 He takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

1 7. Casuistic. Obs, rare. 

i6ya Marvkll Transp.i. 114 The Casual Divinity 
of tne Jesiutes. 1733 Chambers Cycl Su/p. s.v., Osiander 
. has published a system of casual theology containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of coDbCience. 

II 8 . Confused with Cauhal. Obs. 

1578 Timmr Calvin on Gen. 214 We must put in the 
casuall word Fear nut Abram : bycause I am thy buckler. 
f668 Howe Bless. Righteous 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but is that which the. . Lawgiver thought 
meet . . to make requisite thereto. 

9. In such phrases as casual lahourevy one who 
docs casu.al or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; casual poor, those occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esp, those not permanently in- 
mates of w’orkhouses, etc., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3 b) ; casual wardy a ward 
reserved for such occasional relief. 

1593 Nashr Christ's T, 85 a, If wee cannot kcepe and 
clierrisli the casuall poore amongst vs. 1849 Bhiujit Jrel.y 
.Sp, (1876) 164 For the support of the Irish casual poor. 
z86o Mayhlw Loud. Labour III. 38a (Hoppe* He con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every union. 1876 
Green .Stray Stud. 17 The bulk of its population consisted 
of casual labourers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 1/2 The 
casual wards in the central pai ts of the metropolis. 

10. Law. Casual ejectoTy the defendant in the 
fictitious action formerly allowed for the purpose 
of determining a title to land. 

The casual ejector, a fictitious person, was stated to have 
ejected the pUlnnlT from the land, which (as was staled* he 
held on lease of the person actually claiming the land. The 
action involved the proving of the lessor’ .s right to grant the 
lease, and so incidentally determined his title to the land. 

1768 Bi ACKSTONE Comm. III. 902 The lessee is entitled to 
his action of ejectment against the tenant, or this casual 
ejector, whichever it was mat ousted him. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. A casual event, a chance. (Chiefly in pi.) 
1566 Dr ANT Horace's Sat. v. Civ, To sterte up in astrulogie 
the casuals of men. s65a Gaulk Magastrom, i6a Provi- 
dence is ill the ordering of casuals as well as fatals. 

2. A casual revenue or income ; see sense a above. 

sSas T. Jefferson Autobiog Wks. 1859 I. 103 Tho tithes 

and casuals of the Clergy. 

3. colloq, A casual workman ; a casual visitor, etc. 
i860 Mayhew Lond. Labotsr II. 246 (Hoppe) Hie casuals 

being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands, .once 
or twice a week. 1878 Hallberger's 111 . Mag. 3a (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and CB.sualt [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks). 1880 Bi ackmorb Plrema li. (Hoppe\ 
Not a farthing did his lordship ever pay .. to support his 
casual [bastara]. 

b. A casual pauper ; a casual ward. See sense 
9 above. 

x86s Fall Mall G. 94 Oct. xi The guardians of Ma^lcbone 
had to admit 800 or 900 casuals a week into their work- 
house. i86s DickenH Mut. Fr. II. 69. 1866 J. Greenwood 
in Pall Mall G, Feb.. A night in a workhouse, by an 
amateur casual 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. z/9 The accom- 
modation in casuals and workhouses Ibid, This ward . . 
holds ninety — about the usual number for a London casual 

4. Mil. Cf, Casualty 2 b. 

1853 Stc^uelre Mint. Encyil, 53 Casualty extCessualtieSy 
a term, .signifying men that are dead (since first enlisted), 
or have been discharged, or have deserted. 

C. Comb, t casual- wise adv.y casually. 

x6oi Chestbr Love's Mart cxlviii, If any happen casuall- 
wise to dye. 

Ca'snalism. [f. Casual + -ibm.] a. A state 
of things in which chance reigns, b. The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance. 


1871 Comtemp, Rev. XXI. 187 The most aihitiary casual- 
ism in place of the ordcrlineas of law. 1880-3 Schafr 
Retig, Encyel, 111 . 1949 From infidelity and scepticism 
sprung materialism, .sensualism, and casualism. 

Oa’snaliat. [f. at prec. t -ist.] 
fl. -Casuist. Obs, 

1833 Ambs Agot. Cerem, App. 39 Divers InterpreUtions 
oucbrtheCasuallsts. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of casualism. 
tCaraa'lity* Obs. [g.¥,easualitd:^med,L, 
cdsudlitas, f, cdsudlis ; see Casual. The form now 
used is Casualty.] 

1. Chance ; the state of being 'casual ' ; a chance 
or casnal occurrence, contingency ; osp, an unfor* 
t unate occurrence, accident, casnal ty. 

1540 Raynald Birth Man, 1. iL (1634) 19 By cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuality. 1574 tr. MarloraVt 
Apocalips 16 Nothing happeneth by casualitie. a s6i8 
Raleioh Royal Navy xg More subject to casualitie and 
danger. 1679 Hobbes Bekomoth Wks. (1840) VI. 946 Mere 
contingency, casuality, and fortune. 17^ W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 7(X794)1, 86 Superior to common camialUies. 

2. A casual or incidental charge or source of in- 
come ; Casualty 4. 

csqfjk Murray in Love-tett. Mary Q. Scots kgg, (1894) 
9X1 The intromiftsioun or disponyng upoun hir propertie, 
ca«ualiiies, or quhatsumever thing pertening, or that ony 
wayls might pertene, to hir. t6^ Davies xst Let, Earl 
Saiisbusy (X767) 249 An allowance out of the finee and 
casualities of that county, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, 
yas. Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-govemour in 
distribution of casualities and ruling the country. 

Ca'raally Casual), adv. Also 4-5 oasu- 
elly, 5 oaswelly. [f. Casual -f -lt 
1. By chance ; accidentally. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. 1447 Bokrnham Seyntys (18^) 
174 He homward ayen. . Hys joume took, and coswelly To 
the hyl he neyhyd. 1539 Act 31 Hem. F///, xui. By chance 
negligently or casually. 164B Sir T. Browne Hydriot. iL 
9 'I'he Monument of (Jhildenck. .casually discovered three 

J ears post. 1667 Doyle Orig. Formes A Qual. 4 Ihat 
latter barely put into Motion, and then left Co itself should 
Casually conHtitute this beautiful and mdcrly world. 1691 
Kay Creation 1. (1704) 109 If the Clouds moved casually. 

fb. Accidentally (« by a mischance). Obs, 

1 1386 Chaucer Nonne Pr, T. 281 Casuelly the schippes 
bothom rent 1576 Lambarur Peramb. Kent (1826) 15K 
Id a fire that casuidlie consumed the Popes owne chamber. 
1678 Wanlev IVond. Lit, World v. il | 38 Bosilius .. was 
. . casually killed by a Stag. 

2. Without design or previous intention ; as it 
happens or happened ; by mere chance. 

1547 Boordb Introd. Kturwl. 905 (dually going over the 
bredge . . 1 dyd mete with ix Engjyshe . . pantons. stay 
L t Sander Cal. 11. 24 With whom Lisander casually being. 
1647 Clarendon Htst. Reb, (i702> 1 iv. 994 All men, who. . 
hau been casually present in the Hall 18S3 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II. (1865)946 He casually looketh in about dinner-time. 
3. Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1697 Snake in Grass (ed. a) 366 The Joint Answers of the 
Puakcs..i5 not only C.'isually mention'd, but particularly 
insisted upon. 1794 Paley t.vtd,\, iil (xSij) 53 Grounds 
of argument . . casually and undcaignedly disclosed. i8m 
Bain Senses 4 Int. ni. ii. 1 14 A word casually spoken . . wUl 
often revive a stream of recollections 186a Stanley yew, 
Ch. (1877) 1 . xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned. 

^I 7 Causally. 

^ 166s Bramhall yust Vind. i. 5 The Papacy, .is become. . 
in a great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty.. of 
. all the greater schismes in Chnstendome. 

Ca'snalnesB. rare, [f. Casual 4 -kebb.] 
Casual state or quality. (See Cabual 5 , 6 .) 

xBkmSat. Ret/. No. 1393. 45 Stacks of umbrellas and bales 
of neglected great coats which in Scotland Yard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualncss of man. 

Casualty (ke^iiihlii, kse ziwi&hi). Also 5 
oauwelte. [ad. L. casudlitasy on model of forms 
like royally, fealty y penalty ; the fuller form was 
Casuality ; cf. speciality y special-ty ; sec -tt.] 

1. Chance, accident (as a state of things). ? Obs. 
1423 J AS. 1 . KingisQ. xxii. Were it causit throu hevinly 
Influence Off goddis will, or othir casuahee. c 1500 Merck. 
4 Son in Halhw. Nugtr P. 23, 1 have seyn men bothe r>se 
and falle, hyt ys but ca.swe 1 te I 1548 Wriothksley Chron. 
(1B77) 11 . 6 Sainct Annes church .. brente by casualtie of 
fire. 1639 W. Wmatelky Prototypes iii. xxxix. (1640) 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty almost they light upon a very 
good servant. 1779 Johnson Wks. 1 v. 17 Combina- 

tions of skilful genius with happy ca.sualty. 1856 Kane A ret, 
Expl. 1 , 398 Of too much worth to be left to casualty. 

2. A chance occurrence, an accident; esp, an 
unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disaster, 
b. Mil. Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on service, by death, deser- 
tion, etc. 

1494 Fabvan VII. 336 By syknease and other casueltyes, he 
loste mocha of his people, xgao Wolsey in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. II. 30 Ifany casualties deth. .chauncednntohym. 
1539 Taverner t.rasm, Prw, (155a) x6 Detweoe the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come many casualtiea. 1608 Shaks. 
Per V. L 94. x6i9 Rowlands Knaue Haris 90 Losses on 
Land, and casualties at Seas. 1635 Fuller Hist. Camb, 
(1840) 90 Many sad casualtiea were caused by these meet- 
ings . . Arms and legs were oAen broken, as well as spears. 
1797 Swift Country Post Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 178 Several 
casualties have happened this week, and the bill of mortality 
is very much increased. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wka s8z6 XL 
73 He that runs against Time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. 1810 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp,\l, 
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480 Not enough to provide for the casualtirs of the service. 
i86i Lond. Kn*. i6 Feb. i6« The annual lou of property 
from casualties on our cuost. 

■f 8 . State of i>ubjecUon to chance (sec Casual 5 ) ; 
liability to accident ; precaiiousness, uncertainty. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen, f'V/, xxv. Freamb., The casurltie of 
this worlde is suche & lyfe as unccnayne, etc. igsB Br. 
Watson .SeT^ Stu rum. xvi, 104 The casualtie of oure frnyle 
life. 1668 Marvki .L Ctn'T CIV. Wks. 1872 5 II. 960 Because 
of the distance of our ludginas and the casualj^ of finding 
one another. i8ia Monthly Re^t. I„XVII. 539 ThecAsualiy 
of public office, Its distribution by accidental allotment .. 
tended to form a gambling spiiit. 

tb. concr. A thn.g subject to chance. Obs. 
xt/ij Primatt C ity •)’ C. Butld. 6 Mines.. in England, are 
for the most part very great casualties. 

4. A casual or incidental charge or payment ; 
spec, in .SV. Law, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrence of ccriain casual events. 
Carnally of Wards: feudal incidents accruing to 
superiors in ward holdings. 

> 5*9 Frankkleyn in Fidde^ Wohey (1736) IT. 
Wortne two huudrethe inarkes a yere of standyng rents by- 
sids casualties. Pkynnr S<n>. Powtr Pari ii 57 The 

Ciiauncclloi . allca^ing that the King waa much endebted, 
and that he had iicede retaine such casualties to himselfr. 
1715 Lond. Gat. No. His Majesty’s lAiud Rents and 

CaMialties in Scotland. 1759 KoBKursoN Htst. Scot. 11817) 
335 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 
1887 Pail Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right .the casually of 
composition on the estate passing to a singular successor, 
WAS so irregular in its incidence, and so arbitrary, that it 
has been .so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addition to the value 
of the feudal superior's iiicuiiie. 

6 . Atinin^^. (See quot.) 

1753 Chambi-ms Lytl. Sup/*., Casually, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
by washing in the stamping-mills, etc., separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and go^s to the crazing mill. [In 
Phil. Tfans. 1 1678) Xll. 953, and Bradley /* am. 1 1725) 
called causally.] 

6 . allrib., as in casualty ward, the ward in a hos- 
pital in which accidents are treated. 

iB .36 7 DicKENb .S*^. Boz (1850^ *47/1 We were conducted 
to the CAsualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barthol. 
J/o^p. Rrp. XXI. 8^ The casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, 

n Erroneous for Cat’hality; cf. Casual 8 . 

1635 Swan S’/er. ylf. (1670) 396 The same thing may be 
both a sign and a cause And therefore when the stars are 
called signs, their casualty is nut excluded. id68 Howb 
Bless. Righieous <1835; 51 Its casualty is that of an objec- 
tive cause, .lh.it operates only as it is appichended. 

11 Gasuarina (kic si//,aioi na/. Hot. [t. mod.L. 
casuarius cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the hiid.j 
A genus of curious trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails {Equtsela , natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The Australian species is 
known as Beef -wood, and ‘ Oak ’. 

1806 Naval Chron. XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the casuarifta. x866 Trciis. But. 317 The Fiji Islanders 
cut human flesh with forks m.ide of the hard wood of a 
Lasiiariiia. *883 .Sumlay Mag. .Sept. 547/1 Splendid d.ste- 
pahns lofty Australian ncacias, c.^Minrina-s, and eucalypti. 

Casuist ikcc ziMiibt, kie.^'/«iist [a. Y.ca^uiste 
(Sp. casuista, It. casista's, f. L. cdsu-s case : see 
-INT.] A theologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or doubtful ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
sinister application : see Casuistky.) 

1609 B. /oNsoN .SV/. Worn. IV, v, ( i6i6> 576 To talke with a 
Casuist aMUt his diuorce. a 1661 Holyoay 'Juvenal I’rcf., 
Like an exact casuist docs he not make conscience man's 
keeper and judge? *663 Cowley Cutter CoUm. St. iii. v, 
J.ike cunning Ca.su ist.s as all Lovers are. a 1668 Denham 
Progr. Learning 118 Casui-ts, like cocks, struck out each 
other's eyes. 173a Pop* Ep. Bathurst 2 Who shall decide, 
when Doctors disagree And soundest Casuists doubt, like 
you and me? xtjA Penny Cycl. VI. 359, 1836 H. Rogers 

J. Henv* lii (1863) 71 Provided we state a real reason, .it is 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound to state every 
rearon. 185ft Macaulay Hist. Ping. IV. 566 Casuists I 
willing and competent to soothe his conscience with so- 
phisms. 

Hence t Cft'flulvt v., to play the casuist ; Oa’Bu- 
istemit a female casuist ; f Oa siilBtly adv , ac- 
cording to the principles of casuists. 

Milton Dworce 11. xx. 1 19 We never leave sub- I 
tilizing and casuisting. i6te B. Discolli minium 7 Un- 
casuistly or unconscientiousTy asserted. 1865 M. Arnold 
P,u. Crit. V. (1875) 919 No casuistess in the gay Science. 

Casuistio ^ksezmii stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] - 
next. (Often with a sinister application : see 
CAaOISTIlT.) 

1660 Gauden Brownrig ao8 All points and parts of Re- 
ligion, Dogmatick, Poletiiick, Practick, Casuistick. 1816 
Mcnfhly Mag. XLII. 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument. x%n Tulloch Ration. Theol. 1 . vi. 
3^3 Tliose casuistic tendencies which. . gave complexion to 
his [Jeremy Taylor’s] theological culture. 1875 1 . G. Smith 
Diet. Chr, Antiq. i.v. Celibacy, The great casuistic Epistle 
[i Corinthians]. 

Caanistioal (kseziMii-stik&l), a. [f. as prec. -f 
-AL.] Pertaining to casuists or casuistry ; relating 
to the solving of cases of conscience. 

1649 Rubketb Clovis Bihl 617 His Casuistical] Sermon, 
wherein the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a case 


of conscience touching Fasting im8 Haetuv Obterv, 
Man It. iii. 993 The endless Subifetics and Intricades 
of Casuistical Divinity. 1701 Boswau. Johuon (18^1) V. 
901 We talked of the casuistical auestion, * Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth?’ 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

CMUfl'ticallyf adv. [f. pr<:c. + ~Lr'^.] In a 
casuistical manner ; sophisticully. 

1678 CuDWORTH Jutell. Syst. i. v. 898 Themselves are 
nccesbicated . .Casuistically to allow, etc. 169s Wood AtM. 
Oton.ll. 983 [Jeremy 'J'ay lor] obtained in that house mu^ 
of that learnif^ wherewitn he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically. 1856 Dove Lffgic Lhr.I'aith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may be casuistically brought to bear against 
theology. 

Casuistry (kse ziMiistri, kse*, [f. Caruiht 
4 -RY. App. at first contemptuous * the casuist's 
trade * ; cf . sophistry, Jesuitry, foolery. A term of 
more respectful application would prob. have been 
casuism : Fr. has la casuistique, as if * casuistics *.] 
The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience, 
applying the general rules of religion and nioiality 
to particular instances in which * circumstances 
alter cases or in which there appears to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasne way of dealing 
with diflicult cases of duly ; sophistry. 

xyaft Pui'K Rape Lock v. 12a Cages fur gnats . . and tomrs 
of casuistry. *736 Boi ingukokb Patriot. i-jo Casu- 

istry destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and elTaces the essential difference between right ana 
wrong. 1836 Penny Cvcl. VI. 359 The science of casuis- 
try . has b^n termed not inaptly the ‘art of quibbling 
with (iod*. Emerson Led. the Times Wks. {Bohn) 

II. 354 The Teinperuucr-question is a gyinna-stic train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. i86a 
Miil Utilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistry. 
1887 F bwLER Princ. Morals it. vi. 247 Granted that duties 
may clash, or that general rules may be modified by special 
Lir(.uinst.Tnccs, it is surely most im^riant to determine be- 
foreli.ind, as far as we c.Tn, whnt^ those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of cla.shing duties, which should yield to 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
* Casuistry 'or the attempt to ‘icsulve cases of conscience* 
proposes to itself. 

2 . A register or record of (medical) cases. 

1881 I. VV. Leou ill Barthol. Ilosp. Rep. XIX. yo3 Nor 
can 1 find any similar c.ise in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-books. 

t Ca’snle. Obs. cxc. Hist. Also in 6 casle. 
[Oh. uisul, also OF. casuU, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa cottage '1, used in late L. for ‘a vestment 
covering the whole person' (*ca.sula cut vestis 
ciiLuIIata, dicta per (liminutionem a casa, qnod 
toturn homincm tegat, quasi minor casa', Isidore 
XIX. xxiv. 17).] ^ClIA.SUIII.K. 

or 1000 I'oc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 196 Bye-rum, casul. »5<7 
Wilis 9 c I nv. N. (".118351 *59 moie a c«c»Ie of gdd 

price yiij /. 156^ 87 Foxa A. 4- AJ. (1596) 307/1 His [the , 

archbishop of Vork’siJ casule, chimer, and rochci. 1656 
BioiiNr Glo^sogr , Casule, or Planet, one of those attires 
wherewith the Pric.st is vested, when he says Mass. 1804 
Southey Bk. 0/ Lh. 11841)311 Plucked the priestly casule 
from hi-s back. 

t Ca'Snre. Obs, tare. [f. L. cds- ppl. stem of 
cad?re to inll4--UiiB (as if ad. L. ^cdsufa).'] Ca- 
dence, rhythm. 

1565 CALf iiiLL.^ajw. Treat. (1846)398(0.) Allured 
with the pleasant ca.sure of the metre. 

IlCa'Sns. Obs. [\^ casus fall, falling] Each 
of the segments of toe base of a triangle cut off by 
a [K-rpeiidicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

157X Digi.ks Pantom. ii. xxiv. Piijb, Diuide both the 
Casus, that is to say, BD, and DC the distance of eythcr 
A^le from the pcroendicular. 

Cfaswelly, -elte, obs. ff. Casually, Casualty. 
Casydoyn, oasyldon: see Cabsidoirk, obs. 
var. of Chalcedony, 

Cat I k8et\ jAI P'orms: i catte,oatt, 3-7 oatt, 
4-6 oatto, (3-7 kat, 6 katte), i- oat. [The 
ME. and mod. cat corresponds at once to OE. 
cal and ONE. ccU. The name is comnioa Eu- 
ropean of unknown origin: found in l.at. and 
Gr. in i-4th c., and in the modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far back as their records go. Byzantine 
Gr. had xdrra (in Ctesarius C350) and later uhtros, 
as familiar terms ■■ aikovpos ; mod Gr. has ydra 
from Ital. Latin had calla in Martial a 100, 
and in the Old Latin Bible version I tala'), 
wheie it renders aiXovpor. Palladius, ?C350, 
has catus, elsewhere scanned cdtus (Lewis and 
Short), and prob. in both cases properly callus. 
From coitus, cotta, came all the Komanic forms, 

It. gatto, Sp., Pg. goto. Cat. gal, Pr. cat, ONF. cat, 

P'. chat, with correspondi^ feminines gotta, goto, 
cata, cate, chate, chatte. The Teutonic forms re- 
corded are OF 2 . cat, catt, ON. kbtt-r {:-^hatfuz) 
masc.. genit. kattar (Sw. katt. Da. kat) ; also OE. 
catted hm., WGcr. *>ta//a(MLG. katte, VlDvi. katte, 
kat, Du. kat, also Sw. katta), OlIG. chaaed (MHG., 
mcxl.G. katze) fcm. ; OHG. had also chataro, 
MHG. katero, kater, inod.G. and Du. kater, he-cat. 


The OTeut. types of these would be *katiua masc., 
^kattdn- fern., *kat,fi)um^ masc. ; but os no form 
of the word is preserved in Gothic, it is not certain 
that it goes back to the OTeut. period. It was 
at least WGer. r 400-450. It is also in Celtic: 
OIr. 1:0/ masc., Gael, cat com., Welsh and Cornish 
cath f., Breton kaz, Vannes kach m. Also in Sla- 
vonic, with type kot- : OSlav. kot'ka {., Bulg. 
kofka, Slovenish kot m., Kusa. kot m., kotchka, 
koshka {., Pol. kot {koceur tn.), Boh. kot m., kofka 
f. Sorabian kotka; al^o Lith. kale; Finnish 
katti. 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not flx the original source. History points to 
Egypt as the earliest huoie of the domestic cat, and the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter ; Martial’s 
attribute might incline us to a Slavonic or Teutonic origin : 
C7S MAKriAL xlii. 69 Pniinonicas nobis nuiiauain oedit 
llinbria cattas. aafto Baruch vi. 21 (* 1 tala') Noctuse et 
hirundines et aves, similiter et calt-e [LXX. uai ot atAovpot]. 

! I. The animal. 

1 . A well-known camiiorous quadruped (/>//> 
domcsticus) which has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 863 Fellus (Jelis), catte. a 1000 
AlLhRic ^'oc. in Wr.-Willckcr lao Muriceps, uel ntusio, mu- 
rtlegus, catt. c zofto Gloss, ibid 445 Muriceps, cat a laaft 
Amr. R. 4x6 Ne schulcn habbeii no best#butc kat one. 
CZ300 / C . Ahs. 5375 By niglitli als a cat hy sccth. c 1386 
Chaucer Wc/e's Prol. 348 Who so woldc hcnge the cattes 
skin, Than wol die cat uel dwcllen in hue in. f iftao 
Anurbwk Noble Ly/e in Babees Bk. (i 863 i 334 The mouse 
hountcr or entte is an onch'iie beste, fle a poysun eiinemy to 
all niyse 1556 Chron. Grey P'r. (1852) 88 Item.. was a 
katte hongyd on the gallos in Cheppe clothed lyke n pre.ste. 
x6oa SiiAKS. Ham. v. i. ^15 I'bc (^ut will mew, and Dogge 
will liaue his day. i(S99 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv s.v. Mouse, 
He watcht inc as a Cat docs a Mouse. 1759 Johnson 
Kambl. No. 188 P 13 Piirrinj^ like a cat. 183a A. Fon- 
bi anqur F.ngl. under 7 Admin. (18^7) II. 37a The ruffians 
wlio threw dead dugs and dead cats at the Duke. 

b. The male or he-cat (formerly also boar-cat, 
ram-cat) is now colloquially called Tom cat (see 
Tom) ; formerly and still in north Engl, and Sc. 
Gib-cat (see Gib) ; the female or she-cat was for- 
merly also doe-cat. 

c 1400 Rom Rose 6207 Gibljc our cal That awaiteth mice 
and lattcs to kilim, a 1539 Skllion J\ Sparenve 33 To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath Rlaync. 15^ 
Shaks 1 Hen. iV, i. li 83, I am as Melancholy as a Gyb- 
(.'at. 1607 1797 [.See Boah-cai]. 1611 Coigr., i hate, a 

shc-rat or doe-cat 1667 PgrYs Diary 39 Nov,, Our 
young gibb-c«il did leap duwii our stain, . . at two leaps. 
174^ Colls Eng. l.at Put., A gib-cat, mas. 1760 
l.tje 9 f Adv. of a Cat iv, Tom the Git is boin of poor uul 
honest parents. 1785 (~]rose Diet. Vulgar T., (lihcat,sc 
nnrihcrn name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbert. 
1791 Huduesforo Salmagundi (1793) 141 Cats, of titles 
obsolete or y* I in use, Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. *795 Wolcott i P. Piiidar>, Peter’s Pension, Clapping 
their dead ram-c.^tsin holy ground. x839[scc 13 c.j Tom-cat. 

C. Wild Oat, Feiis Cains, the only represen- 
tative of the feline genus hiurid native in Great 
Bi itain ; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some considered a distinct species. 

c X400 in Cod. Dipl IV, 936 For hare, and foxc. and wild 
cattes. 1577 NoRriiBROoKK Dicing (18431 *3 Tne church 
iff no wylde cat : it will stands still. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. ft 190 The Wild Cat . . is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of England, the woody 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2 . fig. As a term of contempt fora human being ; 
esp. one who scialchcs like a cat ; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. 

a laaft Ancr. R. 102 ITwcScr h* cat of hellc claurcde euer 
toward hire. 1601 Shaks. Alls Weil iv. lii. 995 A pox upon 
him for me, ]ie|s more and more a Cat. 1607 — > Lor. iv. ii. 
34 'T was you incenst the rable-Cats. 1763 Mrs. Brooke 
Lady J. Mandeville (lySs) 11 . 73 An old c<'U..who is a 
famous proficienl in scandal. 1778 Johnson in Bosxvell 
(1887) 111 , 946 She was a speaking cut. x84oMarkyat Poor 
Jack xii. His mother called me an old cat. 

fb. slang. A piostitute. Obs. 

11401 Pol. Poems 11 . 1 13 Be ware of Cristis curse, and of 
cattis taili.s ] 1535 Lynoksav .Va/3'fV468 IVan/onnes. Hay I 
as anc brydiit cat, I brank. 1670 B. E Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Cat, a common Whore. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais (1737) V. 
917 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. 

3 . Zool. Plxtendcd (usually in pi.) to the members 
of the genus Feiis, including the lion, tiger, panther, 
leopard, etc. ; the feline animals or cat kind, edt 
tribe. It enters into the name of some of these, 
as the tiger-cat of South America. 

1607 Topsell P'our-f. Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals. 
Linxes, or Tygent, had been all of the kinde of Cats. 1796 
Stedman Surinam 11 . xviii. 51 'Die tyger cat is a very 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning. 
1834 M<^Muhtrie CuvieVs Auimj*- Kingd. 68 Of all the 
Carnaria the Cuts are the mo.st completely and powerfully 
armed. 1839 Penny Cycl XI 11 . 430/a Leopards, the uame 
by which the greater spotted cats are known. 

4 . With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals of similar appearance, as riW/-ra/, 
musk cat, pole-cat, etc. ; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-oat {Cant), an owl 
(cf. Fr. chat-huant ) ; aea-oat, the Wolf-Ash. 

iftftR Eobn Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 95 In this region are 
founue many muske cattes. iftiM Shake. A.Y.L. 111. ii. 70 
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Chietb.. thoTerie vncUanly fltureofacat i6oc— ilmr 
iiL iv. 109 I'hou ow*tt. .the Cat, no perfume, im B E. 
Did. Cant. Crtw i.v. Flutttr^ An Owl is a Flying-Cat. iSm 
Varrvll Brit, Fishet (ed. II. 384 The wolMisn^ sea-woTr, 
sea-cat. Scotland, ibid, 385 The savage Seorcat is speedily 
rendered iiiMpable of doing further harm. 1870 Eveiy 
Bo^t Ahh. ^tldg.) 6a8 Ihe polecat had pounced upon the 
halt . . Between the two [dogs] the cut was killed, 
b. Short for Catfish 1 b. 

1796 Stkdman Surinam II. xviii. 60 The spot ted -cat. .this 
fish is formed not unlike a pike. 18I4B-60 Baktlstt Did, 
Amtr. B.v. Catjish..\% also called by the name of Hproed- 
pout, Bull-hea^ Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 
t 6. Short for Cat-rkin, cat’s fur. Obs. 

1696 She^. Kaltndar xxvii. Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be ^ood and wholesome. 
1677 Hobbes H^m4r 148 And from him iiien they took his 
cap of cat. 

II. Transferred senses. 

6 . A movable pent-house used in early times by 
besiegers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifications, also called cat-house \ cf. DfiLFitY, 
bow. In Ol'". chat-chastel (Cotgr.), med.L. cattus, 

(Caxton has barbed cat : otherwi^e little evidence ap- 
pears of its use in £ng.. except by modern historians iraiis- 
laling Lat. cattus or Fr. chat.) 

1489 [see Barbed-cat]. 1609 [see cat-hausein 18]. <833 
Sou I HEY Naval Hist, En^. 1 . 85 Machines which, under 
the names of ‘ Cats ’ and ‘ Sows were used in hieges. i860 
Keade Cloister 4- //. xliii. iD.) A strong peiit-house, which 
they called a c.it. 1885 C. W. Oman Art 0/ ICar 58 If the 
muiit could he filled, and the cut brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications. 

tb. A lofty work used in fortifications and 
sieges; a Cavalier. Ohs. 

s6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. 1^04 A warlike Fort ; A 
new rais’d Mount, or some fire-spiiting Cat. 1647 8 Cot- 
TERBLL Davila's Hist. Fr. (16781 524 Cavalier, a Mount 
raised on purpose to plant cannon on. Some call it a C.^t. 
i6sr SiiiRLEY Honofia 4- Alain. 1. a, Of turnpikes, flankers, 
cats, and counter-scarps. 

7. Naut. Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear of the bow ; chiefly - C vt-hkad, but also 
used for the cat-purchase and the cat-Jall (see 18 . 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Acetd. VufC. Seamen 12 'I’he forecastle 
. the Cat, C.'tt'thead and Cutes holes. 16*7 — Seaman's 
Gram. ii. ir 'I'he Cat is also a short peece of tirnt^r aloft 
nyht ouer the Hawse. 1670 Dryden fempesi 1. i, Haul 
Catt, haul Cait. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789', Cat, 
is. .a. .strong tackle, or complication of pullies, to hook and 
draw the anchor, up to (lie cat-head. s8as H. Gascoigne 
Nav. Fame 50 The Cat is hook'd ‘ H.'iiilt.iUght f ' their 
weight they ply By Sticking-out more Cable th^ supply 
s86o H. Siuart Seameut's iateih. 56 The cat. (or lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through itie foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block. 1864 S. Ferguson Forging A nehor vi, A .shapely one 
he is, and Hirong, as e’er from cat was cast 1867 Smyth 
tiOiloFs M'd.-bk T73 When the cat is hooked and ‘cable 
enough ‘ veered and stoppered, the anchor han^.s below tlie 
cat-head. 1880 Boy s Ovtn Bk. 31s Cat, a projecting piece 
of wood or iron (o which sheets or halyards are made fast, 

8. Short for Cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1788 Falconbridge Afr. Slav* Tr. 40 A cat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, made of .t 
rope three inches and a half in circumference, and about 
eighteen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three or 
more knots upon each branch'. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Subj. /or Paint. Wks. 18 la II. 149 This Cat's a cou.sin- 
gennan to the Kiioiit. 1804 Order in Council in Ann. 
Reg. 11824) 64*/a Any whip, cat, stick, or other such like 
instrument. S846 A. Fonblanque Life 4 r Labours ii. (1874) 
210 The Duke's professional prej'uJice makes him cling to 
the cat. 


9. A double tripod with six legs, formed by 
three bars joined in the middle and so placed that 
it always rests on three legs, as a cat is said always 
to laud on its feet. 

1806 Ann. Reg. 060 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the articles caflud cats or dogs, upon which things are 
pI.Tced before the Are. i8a6 Scott in S. Gibson Remin. 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, with a 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
upright. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood in Life vi. 88 There was 
an ebony cat standing before the fire, supporting a huge 
plate of toast and butter. 1884 Pall Afall G. 2 a July 9/1 
There are also at least a couple of ‘cats’, stands for open 
fireplaces. 

10. A term used in various games. 

a. A small piece of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, etc. ; it is hit at one 
end by the ccU-sticky and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a side stroke. 

Florio, a traporcat. such as children play at. 

a 1M7 Middleton ^om. biware Ivom. 1. ii. Prithee, layup 
my cat and cat-stick safe, a 165a Drome New Acad. iv. i. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, balls, cat 
and catsticks. s8oi Strutt Sports and Past, lox (N.) The 
cat is about six inches in length, and an inch and a half or 
two inches in diameter, and diminished from the middle to 
both ends, in the manner of a double cone. 

b. The game itself ; tip-cat. 

1606 in IVimdsor Eton Gom. (1886) 6 Mar. 4/5 Playing at 
Catt in the Parke medow. i6m J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Joum. Wales (1859) s6 The lawful and laudable games of 
trapp, catt, stool-ball, racket, ct& i8ei Strutt Sports ^ 
Past. II. iii. xoi. 1885 J. Brown Bunjram 6z He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of caL 
t o. The cat-stick. Obs, 


iM DMng Trag, iatefy Adod 23 Sundry youths playinf 
at Catt on the Loras day, two of them fell out, and the one 
hitting the other under the care with liis catt, he tberwith 
fell downc fur dead. 

d. The stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson.) 

syai Keliy .Tc. Prw. 32K (Jum.) Tine Cat, tine Game, 
an allusion to a play calira Cat 1’ the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. 

e. In names of games : f Cat and trap, Cat T 
the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-anh-Doo 3. 

1598 Florio, Gatin orba, a kinde of Christmas game called 
bhtuie is the cat. 1611 Cotgr., Martinet. . the game called 
Cat and Trap. 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. ( i86a'44a What 
do you tiay to a game at . .odd and even, wild cat and 'coon, 
or somethin’ or another? s8as 79 Jamieson Did., Cat in 
the Hole, a game played by boys. 

11. ‘ A mess of coarse meal, clay, etc , placed in 
dove-cotes, to allure strangers ’ (Halliwcll). More 
fully salt-cat. 

i6m Worlidge Sysf. Agric. i*. | a (1681) 177 A .Salt-CRt 
. . which makes the Pigeons much aflfect the place : and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainment. 

III. Phrases. 

I 12. To turn the cat in ihe pan : f to reverse 
the order of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what they really 
are ; to turn a thing right about. Obs. 

[Origin unknown : the suggestion that rat was originally 
Cate does not agree with the hisitury of that word.] 
iS3a Use Dice Play 18 'rhesc vile cheaters turned 
the cat in the pan, giving to divers vile, patching thefts, an 
honest & goodly title, calling it by the name of a law. 
t 1536 40 Pilgr. T. 692 in Thyniie Animaclv.,T\iex was a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘ turnyng the rate in the pane *. 
*543 Becon Inved. apt. Swennug Wks. « 1843) 353 God 
haith, ' Cry, cease not , but they turn cat in the |)an, and 
say, ‘ Cease, cry not fSya Huloet (L ) A subtile turning 
the Ciitte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 
purp<^ 1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Comdex. (1633) 208 
I'urning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiccr-du-iuaine. 16x9 
H. Hun ON P'otlie's Anat. 31 I’l, with tne proverbe, Turtle 
the cat i' th* band. 

b. To change one’s position, change sides, from 
motives of intere‘‘t, etc. 

x6aa T. Stoughton Chr Sacrif vii. gx How do they 
shrinke? yea, how fouly do they .. turne cat in pan, and 
become themselves persecuters of other? 1675 Ckownb 
r< 7 ^ Polit. 11, i, Come, Sirrah, you arc a Villain, have 
turn’d Cat-in-pan, and are a Tory, a xyao Song, Vicar 0/ 
Bray, 1 tuiocd the cat in pan once mure. And so became a 
Whig, sir. x8x6 Scott OUi Mort. xxxv, * 0 , this precious 
Ba.sir will turn cat in pan with any man *. 

13. a. A cat may look at a king : there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a superior, b. Care killed the cat: care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial cat, nine lives, c. Enough to make a cat 
speak: said of 8omethin|( very cxtraordin.iry (fre- 
quently of very good drink), d. To jerk, shoot, 
whip the cat : to vomit, especially from too much 
drink, e. To see (watch) which UHsy the cat 
jumps \ i. e. what direction events are taking, f. 
To fight like Kilkennycats: to engage in a mutually 
destructive struggle. To bell the cat. To hang the 
bell about the cal’s neck : see Bell v . and sb. 7o 
let the cat out of the bag ; to disclose a guarded 
secret : see Bag. To grin like a Cheshire cat (sce 
N. & Q. 185a V. 40a;. g. Cat and monkey trick 
(cf. Cat’s-paw). 

a. 156a J. Hkywood Pf ov. ^ Eptgr. (1B67) 57 A cat male 
looke on a king, yc know. 1390 Greene AVz'cr too late 
(x6oo) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a ^rds looke. 1730 6 Dailey s.v., 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons. 

b. J. Hbywood Pmr. 4 Epigr. (X867) A woman 

hath nyne lyues like a cat. ^haks. Rom, 4r yul, iii. 

i. 8x Good King of Cats, notning but one of your nine 
Hues. 1599 — A/uch Ado v. i. 133 I’hough care kil'd a cat, 
thou ba.st mettle enough in thee to kill c.'xre. i6Bs N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin iv. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat I 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 331 He had, a.s they 
say, as many Live.s as a Cat. x886 Sat Rev. 6 Mar. 322/^ 
Tliat Arab cat -o’-nine -lives, Osman Digna. 

a (s6oo Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 86 Here is that which will 

S 'ue language to you cat.] 17x9 D’Urpey /’ x/4r 111. ana 
Id Liquor able to make a Cat speak. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xii, It’s enough to make a lom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head. 

d- 1609 Armin Maids of More-cl. ( x88o) 70 He baste their 
bellies and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat with our 
three whippes. 1^30 J. Taylob (Water P.) Brood Cormor, 
Wks. 111. 5/1 You may not say bee’s drunke. . For though he 
be as drunke as any rat He hath but catcht a fox. or whipt 
the Cat. 1830 Marry AT icing's Own xxxii. I'm cunsedly 
inclined to snoot the cat, 

e. s8e7 Scott in Crvker Pap. (1884) I- 319 Had I time, 

I believe 1 would come to London merely to see how the cat 
Jumped. 1863 Kingsley Water Bisb. 289 He. .understood 
BO well which side his bread was buttered, and which way 
the cat j[umped. >885 Paii Malt G. xg Mar. z/a The Op- 
position is as much devoted to the cult of the Jumping cat 
as are the Liberals. 

f 1770-1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 91 (D.) Lo! like a 
Cheshire cat our court will grin. 1859 Thackeray AViv- 
eomes xxiv. (D.i, Mr. Newoome says. . * lliat woman grins 
like a Cheshire cat *• 


g. 188^ Olmsivd Stmm Statee 404 So igrceesfiiDy wm 
this cai-ind-iiionkey trick perfonnea. 

14. To draw through the svater with a eat, also 
to whip the eat: to practise a practical joke, thus 
described by Grose : 

' A trick often practised on iimorant eountry fellowe, by 
laying a wager with them that they may be palled througn 
a pond by a cat ; the bet being irae. a rape is fisstened 
round the waist of the person to be catted, and the ead 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a pack-thread, and three or four eturdy fellows are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat ; these on a signal given, 
seixe tlic end of the cord, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water.' 

s6x4 B. Jonbon Bartkol. Fair l iv. (N.), I'U be drawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at home. i6la 
xa Load, Gao, No. i7as/3 We hope, sir, that this Natioo 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 
by the very same Cat 1690 B. K. Did. Canting Crew, 
Catting, drawing a Fellow through a Pend with a Cat 
1785 Gbosb Did. Vulgar T. tv. Cat-nukipping, 1847 
Halliwell B.V. Whi/dhe-Cai. 1876 Times 13 Aug., 
Drawing a cat through the Lea (Trial for manslaughter at 
Central Criminal Court 10 Aug. 1876]. i88i N, f Q, Ser. 
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16. Ill many other proverbs and phrases. 
c S4M Hbnryson Mot. Fab. 65 It is ane olde Dog . . that 
thou begyles. Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat 
C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1614) 66 Wysdome it 
greate if the cat neoer touched mylke. a igjg Mobs Wks, 
841 (R.) It was alway that y cat winked whan her eye was 
oute. 1539 1 'avbrmer Erasm. Prav. 47 The catte wytl 
fyshe eate, but she wyl not her feete wette. tefim J. Hbv- 
wooo Prev. 6> Epigr. ( 1867) 10 When alt candeb be out, all 
cots be grey. 1977 Holinshbo Chron, 11 . 731 The Eng- 
lishmen in those daics were cats not to be caught without 
mittens. t6oo Shaks. A. V, L. 111. ii. tog If the Cat will 
after kinde, so be sure urill Kosalinde. 1691 CuLTErrEt 
Astrol. Judgem, Dis, (1658) 1x4 The disease will stay in 
one ^taio as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 1669 
Pkpvs Diary 14 Aug.. The king shall not be able to whip a 
cat but I mean to oe at the tayle of it. 1708 Mottbux 
Rabelais v. vii, As analogous as Chalk and Cheese, or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel I 177s Smoixett Humph, CL II. 
8 June, At London, I am pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there » not room enough to swing a cat. 1887 . Pall Mail 

0. 17 Oct. a/a They play a cat-and-mouse game with him 
for some time. 

IV. AUrib. and Comb, 

16. attrib. Of or pertaining to cats; cat-like. 
(Often hyphened, as in next) 

1500 ao Dunbar Cf Ane Blah meir 8 Quhon hir schort 
catt iioiss vp skippis. 1710 Stowes Surv. led. Stryx>e 1754) 

1. I. xvL 84/1 One lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat Lions in the said lower. >774 Goldsm. Nat. Hisi, 
(1776) HI. 949 Animals of the cat kind. 1839-47 twoCycL 
Anat. 4 Phys. III. ^/i In the . . cat-tribe, there is a cae- 
cum, though it is simple and short. 1869 Dickens Mut, 
Fr. I. viii, Mouldy little plantation or cat-preservet. 1881 
Mivart Cat 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 
cats, periectly understand the cat-miud. 

17. Geneial comb. : a. attributive, as eai-bolt, 
-land, -scratch, -show, -speech \ b. objective, as cat- 
catcher, -hauling, -killer ; c. parasynthetic, as cat^ 
eyed, -faced, -footed; also cat-wise adv. 

* 59 * H. Harvey Pierce's Super. 8 Instead ofthunderboltes 
shooteth nothing but d(igboItesor*catbolteR. iTgpSouTHEV 
Nondescr. v, Rare music I 1 would rather hear ^^-court- 
ship Under my bed-room wuidow in the night. 16x3 Row- 
lands Four A naves ((1843) 4a Night-Raven, and such “Cat- 
eyed Fowle. a 1700 Dryden Lucretius iv. ^R.) If cat-«y'd, 
then a Pallas is their love. i8s6 ‘Quis* Grand Matter 

VIII. 2X9 Some “cat'fac’d General 1598 E. Gilpin Skial, 
(1878) 5a “Cat-footed for she pace, and without sound. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 1. 103. 1 stole. .Cat-footed thro' the town. 
1844 7 Chambers' Misc. Vs^ul Tracts cxlix. 17, I saw a 
slave punished by *cat-hauling. The cat was placed on the 
bare shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the 
back . of (he prostrate slave. 1880 Atlantic Monthly Juno 
737 It is merely a “cat-scratch. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. 
Boston, Afass. 304 “Cat-shows, dog-shows. 1789 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar' Wks. x8i a II. 167 Asif with know- 
ledge of “Cat-^ech endued, a 184$ Hood Irish Schoelm, 
XVL (1871) 191 Climbeth, “catwise, on some London roof. 

18. Special comb. : oat-ond-olay (.^V.), straw 
and clay worked together into pietty large rolla 
and laid between the wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls; cat-baok, A’dul. (see cat-rope) \ oat- 
beam (Naut.\ the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in a shin (see Beak-head 3 and Cat-head i)t 
cat-blash (t/io/.) «>Cat-lap ; oat-blook {Ndut.\ 
a two- or three-fold block fonnbg part of the 
cat- tackle; cat -brain {dial.\ a soil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat -brier, 
an American name for Smilax {Treas, Bot,)\ oat- 
ohop, a plant. Mesembryanthemum felinum ; oat* 
oollopa (dial,), cat's-meat ; oat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; oat-fooe {U.S.), a mark in lumber- wood 
(sec quot.) ; oat-fall {Ndut.\ in the cat-tackle, 
the rope between the cat- block and the sheaves in 
the cat-head ; cat-, oat’s-gold (Ger. katzengold, 
Sw. kattguld), a yellowish variety of mica (cf. Cat- 
8ILVEH) ; toAt- harrow (Sc,), a nursery game^ 
played by pulling crossing loops of thread, eat~ 
saro ; oat-haw (dial,), the fruit of the hawthorn ; 
oat-hook (Naut,), the hook on the cat-block by 
which it b connected with the anchor when the 
latter is to be catted ; oat-house (see 6 above) ; 
oat-ioe. oat's ioe, thin ice of a milky white ap- 
pearance in shallow places, from under which the 
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water has receded ; oat-in-olover, BirdVfoot Tre- 
foil, Lotus corniculatus] oat -keys, oat's -keys, 
oats and keys {diaL\ the fruit of the asb>trec, 
culver-keys ; oat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on 
the sloping roofs of houses ; f oat-leap (see quot.) 
also the distance a cat leaps ; oat-malUson (see 
quota.); oat-nap, a short nap while sitting; oat- 
owl, a North American species of owl; f oat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see Cat-call i) ; cat-purchase I 
{JVdut.) - cat-tackle ; oat rope {Naut,\ f (o.) - 
cat-fall \ (k.) *a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about; also cat-back-rope' (Smyth Sailors IVopd- 
bk.)i oat-salt, 'a beautifully granulated kind of 
common salt . . formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine' (Chambers Cyd. Sufp.); cat-saw — 
harrow \ oat-soaup, -scalp {idial.\ an ironstone 
nodule (see Cat-head a) ; oat-sleep cat-nap ; 
t oat-sloe, the Wild Sloe ; oat-SQulrrel, (o.) the 
common squirrel {diali ) ; (b,) the grey American 
S(]uirTel ; oat- steps, ' the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable ’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps ; oat-stopper {Naut.), the cat-head stopper 
(sec Cat-head i) ; f oat-suooory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-taokle {Naut.\ the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cat-head (see Cat-ukad i); oat- 
thyme, a species of Teucrium, which causes 
sneezing ; oat trail {dial.)y the Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; oat-tree, -wood, 
the Spiudle-tree ; oat-whln {diali), a name of va- 
rious plants as Uog-rose, Bumcl-rose, etc. ; f oat- 
wort « Catmint ; f oat-wralling : see Cateh- 
WAULTNo. Also Cat-and-Doo, Cat-call, etc. 

1756 Mrs. Calderwooo Jml. (188.4) [The cottage] was 
built of timber stoops, and whac we call *cac aud clay wails. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VI 1 1 . 410 The cat-and-clay hovels .. 
had given place to neat, .cottages. sSfla Nares Seatttan- 
sAip(cd. 6)9] *Cat-backH. .arc led through leading blocks. 
c 1850 Rudtm. Navt^. ( Weale) 95 *Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head 
Beam. 1877 E. Peacock N-IF. Line. Gloss. lE. i). S.) 
s V , You call this tea maybe, I call it sore *cat-blash. >769 
Falconer Diet. Manne F iij, The •Cat-block is em- 
ployed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 68 The cat-block being as much as a 
man could lift. 1870 Plot Stapordsk. (1686)345 The •Cat- 
brain, i e. a sort ol barren clay and stone mixL 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. H'ard-bk.t Cat-brain, a rough clayey 
kind of soil iull of stone. 1875 Emerson Fett. 4r Soc. 
Aims iv. 117 A clump of alders, with •cat-bricra i8u 
W hitby Gloss., *Catcollop, cat's meat, more particuLorly 
the iiimeats of animals. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. 

K ij, •Catdirt-Clay [is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mixed with joynts that are whiter than the 
Clay Itself. 1794 Suluvan yiew Nat. II. 153 Cat-dirt, 
channel. &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava 1879 Lum- 
bermans Gas. 3 Dec., Ix>gs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places .. the cat face or knots. 1760 FALcoNEa Diet. 
Marine (1789) Liv, A rope called the ^cat-fall, .communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii. 

97 All hand.s tallied on to the cat-fall. s88a Nares Sea- 
manship (ed 6) 175 The cat-fall . is rove through a sheave 
in the cathead. 17^ tr. Busekingfs Sysi. Geog 1. 4a *Cat»- 

5 old, which is seini-transnarent. 17^ Seifrrth Geilert's 
fetoL Chym. 10 Cat-gold . . So the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. 1509 Lyn- 
DRSav Complaynt 308 lliay gan to draw at the *cat harrow, 
lyai Kelly Sc. Prov. 339 ( Jam.) They draw the Cat Har- 
row ; that is, they thwart one another. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1657) ao6 This •cat-house answerable to the cattus men- 
tioned by VegetiuB, was used in the siege of Bedford castle 
in the tune of King Henry the third. 1840 L. Ritchie 
Windsor Cast. 015 The gattiis or cat house, the belfry 
and sow . . were covered machines, used to protect soldiers 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. s 884 Daily Neivs 
so Nov. 5/7 I'he worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the •cat ice in shallows. 1695 Wbstmacot 
Script. Herb. 18a The Sycomore with ur. .leaves an imper- 
fect Fruit, callea Pod.s, or •Cat-keys. 1883 Standard 93 
Feb. 3/6 A •cat ladder, twelve feet in length [was] placed 
on the roof. z6xb Cotgr. s.v. Chat, Sault du chat, the 
*cat-lcape ; a certaine tricke done by Tumblers, and vaulters 
upon a table set aslope against a wall 1583 Wilt of I sab. 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ho ) One doughe trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, aim •Cattmaddeson. 1781 J. 1 
Hutton Tour to Caves^ Gloss. (E. D. S.) Catmallisons, the 
cupbofldxls round the chimneys in the north, where they pre- 
serve their dried beef and provisions. x8«6 Kane A ret. 
Expl. 11 . iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day . . I 
but carefully waking every hour. 1885 N. Y. Weekly Sun 
13 May 9/7 Catnaps were caught in the chairs as the players 1 
sat. 1854 Thorbau Walden xv. (x886) 071 An unmistakable i 

•cat-owl . . with the most harsh and tremendous voice . . { 

responded. i6m L'Estrancb Fables clxxvL (1714) 190 1 

Put them U. e. S^gsters] out of their Road once, and they 
are Meer "Cat-Pipes and Dunces. 1607 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man’s Gram, vl 98 The •Cat rope is to hale vjp the Cat. 

1830 J. Taylos (Water P.) Natyr 0/ Landsk. Wks. i. 8i/f, , 

1713 Brown in Phil, Trans. XXXIL 354 The Liquor, .will I 
crystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in ; 


cfystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in 
much larger Shoots ; and this they call •Cat-Salt, or Salt- 
Cats. liys Ubb k?ict. Arts III. 748 Lymington cat-salt. 
lyaB Woodward Fossils ( J.) The nodules . . found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 


his master's house, and, sidling up the •cat-st^, disap- 
peared with his prise. Z715 Pbtivbr in Phii. Trans. 
XXIX. 93t Blew ^CsLt-Saccory. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast 
XV. 40 The * 0 x 1 -tackle-fall was strung along, a 1450 Alpkita 
(Anecd. Oxon.)97 Calamentum magts, •catwort. Ibid, say 
Nepta, catwort. 1 

19 . Comb, with cat's : a. oat'a-oarriuge (Sc.), 
the game of king's - cushion ; f oat's - pellet, 
f oat’e-plsy, ? tip-cat or some other game with a' 
cat (see 10 above) ; oat's-purr. a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart in certain heart-di.sease.s ; 
oat'e-tooth (see quot.). Also Cat's - cradle, 

-KYB, -HAIR, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. 

1809 Manchester Crt. Lett Rec, (i886> I. 948 A game or 
games vsed in the towneof Manchest' called giddye guddye 
or "catts pallett. 1848 Bn't. Beilman in Harl. Misc. VII. 

695 (D.) Who heats the l>oys from cat's-pellet and stool-lwll f 
t 66 B R. I/Esthange yis.Quev. (1708) 179 ITiey had been 
either at "Cats-play, or Cuffs. 1776 Woulfe in Phil. Trans, 
LXVl. 6 ju "Cat's couth, white lead ore, from Ireland. 

b. esp. in plant-names : oat’s-olaw, («.') Common 
Kidney-Vetch, Anthyllis vulneraria \ {b,) *= Cat- 
in-cl(n)er{\^y, oat'a ear, (41.') the book-name of the 
genus Ifypochieris \ (^.') Mountain Everlasting, An~ 
iennarta dioica ; f oat'a-grass ; cat's -milk, a 
species of spurge, Sun-spurge, Euphorbia helio- 
scopia ; f oat's-spear, Reed-mace, Typha latifolia. 
Also Cat’s-eyk, -foot, -tail, etc. 

1758 P. Bkownb Jamaua 204 "Cat's claws. This little 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour. 18^ C. A. Johns 
Week Lizard 310 HiOpockaris maiulata. Spotted 
ear. c X4U A Iphita (Anecd. Oxoii. ) 28 CeHtinodium, swyne- 
grece uel "cattesgres. 1861 Miss Pratt Bloioer. PI. V. 5 
Sun Spurge . . Country people call it . . "Cat's milk . . it is 
a troiiolesomc weed. 

tCat, sb.‘^ Alsocatt. Obs. exc. in Comb. [Origin- 
ally, the same word as picc. ; Du Cange has cotta 
‘navis species’, s^f^ogatus of date ^ 1 175 ; OK. chaz, 
chat, catz (see Jal, and Gotlef.); but the relation 
between these and the King, word, and the reason 
of the name, do not appear.] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-cast coast of 
Englaiid ; see Falconer’s description (quot. 17^)9). 

x6^ in Dili. Nat. Biogr. VI 11 . 30^1, I wa.s made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admfr.Tlty for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masts. 1747 (Dec. 4) J. (tambier to 
Sieretary Adm’Uy(Ni^.) Drove a new catt of near 500 tons 
on the Barrough Sand. 17S9 Adm. Saundfrs in Naval 
ChroH. XIII. 439 Two Cats, armed and lo.Tded with pro- 
visions. 1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Cat, a ship 
employed in the Coal trade, formed from the Norwegian 
model. It is distinguished bv a narrow stem, projecting 
quarters, a deep waist, and by iiaving no . .hgurefhead]. 
These vessels are generally built remarkably strong, and 


them "catscaupa. i8|7 Miss Sbogwick Live ^ 1st L. (1876) 
63 Roused from her •cat-sicm by the unwonCM ndse. 1578 
Lytr Dodoms vi. xlvil 791 Tae fruite . . growing upon tne 
blacke thome, is called "Catte Slose, and Snagges. 1587 
M. Grove Pehps ^ Hipp. (1878) 194 Change . .For ^irapes 
mos^ure his cat sloes sower frute. Sc. Gossip July 
s6s The following is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the vicinity of Whitby . . •* Catswerril ' squirrel. 1833 
FrassYs Mag, Vlll. 399 He sought refuge on the top m j 


These vessels are (j:enerally built remarkably strong, and 
carry from four to six hundred tons. Chatte, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 1794 
Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of Europe, with three masts and a bow- 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship ; having, however, 
pole-niasts and no t(m-gallant soils, e 10x5 J. Duc.dalk New 
Brit. Trav. iv. 303 Certain vessels, called Ipswich C’ats of 
large tonnage . . formerly employed in the coal-trade here. 

(The name is unknown to the olde.st of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newcastle ^aged 82', and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the latter, however, remem- 
bers to have heard as a boy the joke ' Do you know when 
the mouse caught the cot ? ’ (the Mouse being a sand-bank 
in the Thames) ; and several remember the expression cat- 
built in the early part of the century. The last 'cat-built' 
ship is said to have been lost more than 30 years ago.) 

lienee (perh.) cat-boat, a kind of .sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and rigged 
with one sail ; oat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water ; 
so cat-ri^ed adj. ; cat-built (sec above). 

1887 F Iaidlow Little Bro. 96 The cat-rig boat, carries 
a matn-sail only and is a favourite on the Shrewsbury river. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 444/2 Victories of which cat- 
boats mignt be ashamed, itts Sat. Rev 3 Jan. ix/z Open 
boau of one jib and mainsail and cat varieties. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 10 Sept. 2/5 A couple of trim-looking catboats .. 
were dropped astern at a great rate . . The catboatman is 
ambitious. 

Cat (kcpt\ V. [f. Cat 

1 . Naut. (trans.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marins (1769) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it's ring, and thereby pull 
it up close to the cat-head. 1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle ii. 
(1859) 80 I^nd a hand to cat the luichor. z88a Nares .S' ra- 
manshipjed, 6) 203 The cable, .will, .clear itself in catting. 

b. JO cat and fish ; to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head and secure it to the ship’s side. 

1808 Regul Service at Sea v. iv. f 23 Never, .to give her 
head-way until] the anchors are catted and fished, stti W. C. 
'Kyiasn.x.x.Sailor’sSvfceth. I. iii. ^ Everything was now snug 
forward, the anchor catted and fished, and the decks clear. 

2 . To ‘draw through a water with a cat': see 
Cat 14. 

d To flog with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1885 Spectator 18 Nov. i97z/z Thirty of them were lashed 
to a gun, and catted with fifty lashes each. 

4 . dial, and colloq. To vomit. See To shoot tho 
cat (Cat sb.^ 13 d). 

Hence Ga*tted ppl. a, ; Oa*tting vbl. sb. 

CatOr (kato-), cat-, oath-, [Gr. Kara-, hot-, I 
ifa8-, a preposition used in comp, with the senses a. 


down (locally); b. down (of diminution, reduction, 
consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘up’; 0. 
implying disparagement or abuse (^tnis^); d. 
inferior, subsidiary; 6. down upon, against (as 
blows fall) ; f. against and reflected back, hence, 
answering to, according to, alon^^side of, each to 
each ; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; h. hcncc, like Eng. be-, making a verb 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which ea/a- enters ; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made in 
Greek, others follow or extend Greek analogies.] 
Cataba'Uitlve, a. nonee-wd. [f. Gr. narafidA^ 
Any to cast down.] Tending to throw down. 

18x5 T Peacock Headlong Hall. 79 A machine containing 
a peculiar cataballitive quality. 

t Cataba*pti8t. Obs. [ad. Gr. KarafiavnoT^f 
‘coined by Gregory Nazianren as opp. to Bair- 
ria-Hji' (L. and S.) ; f. Hard down + BawTiDriJs one 
who dips, baptizer.] 

‘ One that abuseth or depraveth, or is an adversary 
to the sacrament of Baptism' (Blount Glossogr, 
1656). A nickname of 16-1 7th c. for niiy one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

1581 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which detiie that we be rightly bapliyd, because 
we were baptised by wicked men and idolaters in the Popish 
Kingdomc. 1840 Bp. Hali. Episc. 11. vii. 128 The receiv- 
ing uf Infants to holy Daptisme is a matter of so hi^h 
consequence, that we justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
hcre.sie, for denying it. x84a Featly Dippers Dipt 93 
(R.)They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 


the preposition xara and signifying an abuser or 

prophancr of baptism. 17x3 tr. Dufms Ecci. Hist I. vi. iL 
227 The Aiiabaj;>tists, wnom he calls Catabaptists. X884 
Alem. W. Bull li. (1865) 27 He was a Catabapt'.si, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be adminisiered only 
to Jews and Pagans. 

So t Cataba ptlim ; t Catabapti*stlcal a. ; 
t Cataba'ptUtry [cf. ANAUAPriRiKY], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. 

X574 WHiTGiFr Def. Ansiv. iii. Wks. i8si I. 368 Neither 
is this any luJe of * cat.abaptistry '. 1855 J. (.loonwiN (////ri, 

Cata- Baptism ; or new Baptism waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away. x66s ('iauuen 12 The Liturgy, .vindi- 

cates the . . Cutholick use of liif.int Baptiam against the 
Anabaptist ical novelty and Catabaptislical pervcrbcncss. 

il Catabasion (-bse’pj^n). [(jt. KaraBnirtoy.] A 
place for lelics under the altar of a (ircek church. 
*753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. (Also in mod. Diets.) 
CatabatiO ('bse tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. naraBa- 
riKbs affording an easy descent, f. KaraBaivsiv to go 
down.] ‘Descending or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its termination ' (Syd Soc. Lex. 1881 ). 

II Catabiba*zon. Astral. Obs. [Gr. naraBi- 
Boi6v bringing clown, lowering.] (See quot.) 

18^ in Pi 1 11 lips. 1781 x8oo in Hailev. 1751 Ciiambfrs 
Cycl., Ca/abibazon, in Astronomy, the moon's descending 
node ; called also Dragon's Tail. 

Cataoathartic : sec Catooathartio. 
t Cataca'tholic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [CCata- 
in sense of perversion.] Catholic by a perversion 
of the name. 

x6o8 Bp. King Serm. 95 Let . . Catholique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be a prouerbe. 

Catacanstio (kactakp stik), a. and sb. [mod. 
f. Gr. Kara- back, again (as in catopincs) -f- uava- 
tin-< 5 s Caustic. SoY . catacaustigue^ Catacaustic 
(curve) ; a Caustic curve formed by reflexion. 

X708 Kersey, Catacaustick Curve, lyaz Baiu^y, Cata- 
cansticks, causticks by Reflection. 175X Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. Caustic, Every curve has its twofold caustic : accord- 
ingly, caustics arc divided into catacauslics and diacaustics. 
ilto in G. Gregory Diet. Arts. 

CatachoBe, -ise, var. of Catechesr, -ize. 
il Gataohresia (kaetakr/ sis). Also 7 kata-, 
oate-. [a. L. eatachresis, a. Gr. Kardxprjots misuse 
(of a word), f. KaraxpfjaOai to misuse, f. nard 
with sense of pervei sion + to use.] 

Improper use of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it docs not properly denote ; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or metaphor. 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie (Arb.) loo marg., Cata- 
chresis or the Figure of abuse. 1805 J. Dovr Con/ut. 
Atheism 81 I’he three famous Lukes, .which are commonly 
by the figure eatachresis called seas. 186a Fuller Wor- 
thies HI. 185 I’he general Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a good blow, good piece, etc). i8zo Coleridgr Friend 
(cd. 31 111 . 991 The proverb is current by a misuse, or a 
cataenresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools. 

CataobreBtio (ka^rUkre stik, -i'stik), 0. [ad. 
Gr. KaraxpiitsrtKds misused, misapplied : see prec.] 
Of the nature of eatachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 
applied, wrested from its proper meaning. 

Blount Glossogr., Catachrestical, Cafachrsstieus, 
abusive, as when one word it improperly put for another. 
|ms J. Reynolds Vietu of Death x, Go Doating, fond 
Philosophy, With all thy Catachrestic Names. 18x8 Hal- 
LAM Mid. Ages Mil 938 The phrase is, so to say, 

catachrestic, not u^d in a proper sense, 

Cataonre'atloal* a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Having to do with eatachresis ; also — prec. 
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OATA3DXTFB. 


i4p9 Bp. Barlowt Afunn NamiliU 156 Thii. .Mis* 
CatwhresticsH compaoion. Baxtbi ! 9 \f, 
BjijW. 88 An abasive Catecliresticall sence. 1608 Humfriv 
35 Justification^^ a Uw, and not h itj u » 
Catechrestical speech. 18^ C A. Briggs Study 355 
Hmrbolu, anaiones, and loose catachrestical expressiooa 
Cfttaohr0*sboftllyy adv. [f. prec. -P -LT 
Id a catachrestic manner; by improper use of 
language or terms. 

e 1600 rimPH IV. iii. (i8^s) 67. 1603 Sik C. Hrvoon 7ud 
As/w. xviiL 375 He would catachrestically, or improperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. syoa C Mathkr 
Afaxm. Chr. iv. ii, (xS^aj 49 The churches (as they were 
caiechrestically called'. 18^ J. H. Newmam^A»/. 274 And 
(to speak catachrestically' they are most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .rao-st prepared to leave it. 

Cataohtlioniail (kset&k]vuuian), a. [f. Gr. 

subterranean, f. /card down, under -p 
XBovios of the ground, f. ground -i- - tan.] 

Subterranean. 

1888 Rhys llibbtri Ltd. 131 Pluto., was always., a 
chthonian or catachthoiiian Zeus. 

So Oataohtlioiilo a. 

1884 Athetutum 8 Mar. 314/3 In the Takashima coal-mine 
. .an under{> round, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 

Cataclasni (kae t&klsez’m). [ad. Gr. Aard- 
uXafffia breakage, f. uara-uKav to break down, 
break off.J A break or disruption. 

x8ap SouiHSY Sir T, A/ore II. aoi The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Dac/or cxxiii. (1863)304 
The hustory of the human race is but a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe which it inhabits. 1870 Bowrn 
Lojne ix. 301 Tosuppo.se tliat there was any CaUclastn, any 
violent disruption of what is the usual course of nature. 
Hence OataoUui'mlo a. 

x888 H; S. Holland Ckrixt or Eccltt. 37 Something 
abrupt, violent, cataclasmic. 

Gataolysm (kte’t&kliz'm). Also 7 -oliame. 
[a. F. cataclysme (i 6 tli c. in Littrc), ad. Gr. Kara- 
deluge (also Jig.\ f. /rara-icAwftiv to deluge, 
f. Kara down + Kki^-nv to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and general flood of water, a deluge ; 
esA the Noachian deluge, the hlood. 

In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various pheiionieiia ; hence used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conoltious. 

1637 Hkywooo Roy. Ship 3 More .soules. then perisht in 
the first Vniversall Cataclisme.^ x66o R. Coke Fewer br 
Subj, 91 M.aukind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them. 1833 I.yell Ptnnc. 
Geol. 111 . 101 For the proofs of these general cataclysms 
we have searched in vain. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cont. II. ii. 5a The accumulated waters. . will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force of a cataclysm. 1879 tr. Hate- 
kel't Evol, Man 1 . iv. 77 llie hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes. 

: esp. a political or social upheaval which 
sweeps away the old order of things. 

1633 True Trojans ii. 1 iu Haxl. DodsUy'^W. 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood. 1633 T. Auams Fxp. 
a Feter ii. 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. 1861 Sat. Rev. ao July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. 188a 
'. II. Blunt Rb/- Ch. Ping. 11 . 108 In the general up- 
icaval of doctrine, .during the Reformation cataclysm. 

Cataclysmal (kael&kli zmal), a. [f. prec. 4 - 
-AL : ct. abysmal.] •= Cataclysmic. 

1857 Page Adv, Text’bk Geol xviii. (1876)337 It is never 
cataclysiiiHl save over the most partial and isolated tracts, 
x86a D. Wilson Freh. Man (1864) I. iii. 50, 1 could detect 
nothing, indicating cataclysmal action. 

Jig. 188a Q. Rev. July 275 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting (or .. It Is a cataclysmal catas- 
trophe. 1685 spectator lo Dec. 1693 [He] is too old to stand 
the shock of such a cataclysmal enlightenment. 

CataolysmatiBt (kscUku zm&tisl). rare-^, 
[f. Gr. KaroKKvaiM, -/igtoy (taken as » KaroKkvayibi 
Cataoltsm) + -18T.] Catacltsmist. 

1855 Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea xv. 8 645 It is manifest, say 
the cataclysmatists, that though tne two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc. 

So Catao^sma'tio a. Cataclysmal. 

1883 Merivals White Filgr., Hdckel^ Fast dying out are 
man's later appearances, Cataclysmatic geologies gone. 

Cataclysmic (ket^tkli zmik), a. [f. Cata- 
clysm + -10. Cf. V. cataclysmique^ Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

185s Kingsley Yeast Epil., What if the method whereon 
things have proceeded since the Creation were, .a catacly.H- 
mic method 7 1879 Lb Conte EUm. Geol. 551 The old geolo- 
gists regarded these changes, .as sudden and cataclysmic. 

Cataclysmist (kset&kli'zmist). [f. Cata- 
clysm + -1ST.] One who adopts the hypothesis of 
cataclysms in Geology ; a ‘ catastrophist *. 

1887 Athensrum 34 Sept. 410/3 In 1865 the battle of the 
'Uniformitarians'and 'Cataclysinists', ‘Sub-a6rialists ' and 
* Marinists was still raging. 

Catacly'StiCf • rare—', [f. Gr. type *KaraKXv‘ 
otik-6s, f. KaraKki^uy (see at^ve).] Cataclysmic. 
1864 Reader No. 88. 398/2 The cataclystic geology. 
Catacomb (kse't&kjnm). [a. F. catacombe^ ad. 

It. catacomba Q—Pr. caihacumba^ Sp. calacumba) 
late L. Catacumbas^ a name of which even the 
original application is uncertain : see below.] 

1. A subterranean place for the burial of the 
dead, consisting of ^lleries or passages with re- 
cesses excavated in uieir sides for tombs. 
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a* Repiteenting the Lathi eaiaeumhas {caieeum* 
f(u\ or (7) ad falacumbas, used at early as the 
5 th c. in connexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or near which the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited : this is the only sense in 
which the word occurs in English before the 1 7 th c. 

971 Blickl. Horn. X93 £al folc Komwara befong bs Ucho- 
man on bere stowe Catacumbe )yy wege be hate Appia. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xxp/x Whan thou hast waeshed it 
[my body] thou shalt ourye it at Cathacombes by the ap- 
postlis. Ibid, oos/a The ^rekes . . threwe the b<xlyes [of 
the two apostlea] in a pitte at catacumbaa 1636 Arp. 
Williams Holy Table (1637) aao The famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrell compoution, naif Greek, 
half Latin, and si^ifying as much as near the Tombs), a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1756-7 tr. Keys- 
leFs Trav. (17601 II. 907 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down into the Roman catacombs, Col. Wiseman 
P'abtola II. ii. The cemetery of St. Sebastian [among] other 
names hod that of Ad Cataewnbas : the meaning of this 
word is completely unknown. 1870 W. B. Marriott Test, 
Catacombs i Catacombs^this name properly implies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St. Sebastian. 

b. In later times applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovered in 1578). In 
the singular applied to a single crypt or gallery. 

i66r J. Bamgravk Fa/e a lex. Y//(i8^> tax Ten miles, 
almost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow caves, streets, rooms, chappelU, finely 
painted, etc , which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombs. 1683 4 Robinson in Fhil Trans. XXIX. 479 
Those Quarries became Catacombes. 1709 Steele Tatier 
No. 129 p 7 There has lately been found an Humane Tooth 
in a Catecomb [at Rome], lyte Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 
L IV. 395 It was.. after the discovery of the Catacombs. 
1841 W. S palding Italy A It. Isl. 11 . 35 Sextus, bishop of 
Rome, had been blun in the catacombs. 1870 W. B. Mar. 
RioTT {titte\ Tebtimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art. X876 E. Venables in Did. 
Ckr> Antiq. 112/a The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution (. .though not to the extent populany 
credited). Ibtd. 3x4/1 At the entrance of the Jeaish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

o. Extended to similar works elsewhere, oa at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, etc. 

1705 Berkeley Cave 0/ Dunmore Wks. X87X IV. 508 
Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
1717 Lady M. W, Montague Lett. II. xlviL 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Egyptian catacombs. 1731 Lbdiard 
Sethos^ II. IX. 337 Bury the king's corpse in the catacombs 
of Utica. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. II. 971 Under the 
mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. i8>if8 
R. Vaughan Ess. fjf Rem. 1 . 5 The Necropolis, with its 
Catacombs. 186a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . xv. apa 
2. In a wider sense, applied to any subterranean 
receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Pans, which are worked-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also fig. place of entombment of former 
races of animals, etc. 

Penny Cycl. VI. 359/a The catacombs of Paris could 
not lie called catacombs with anj^ropriety until very recent 
times, when, by a decree of the French government, all the 
churchyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarrie.s, 
where they are now arranged in a manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1879) 80 This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

8. transf. A place arranged with crypts and re- 
cesses, like the catacombs. 

1884 HarpeFs Mag. Nov. 828/1 These are, indeed, cata- 
combs of books, with lettered avenues. 

b. spec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 
for storing wine. 

1795 Edin, Advert, a Jan. a/x One half of the sunk flat 
or cellars, neatly laid out and furnished with catacombs. 
s8i6 Scott Old Mart ix, He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb- 
[Note. — The name regularly applied to the Roman cata- 
combs during the (iret four centunes, when they were in use, 
as well as during the succeeding four or five centuries, while 
they were still objects of attention and care, was ceemiHrium. 
CateKumbaSf catecumbas^ appears in the 4th ( 7 ), 5th, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Ccemeterium CatacumbaSt or shortly Cato- 
cumbas. In other cases Catacumbas appears to be used as 
name of the loc.dity, or perhaps of the part of the Appian 
Way, in which this cemetery lay. The earliest instances are : 

Inscr. in Orelli 4575 Coniparaui. .uiuus in cata- 
cum[b]aa a(d] lumenarem a [f}ossore.. 4x1 [or 73 M] 
Martyrology (Bucher ad Canon. Pasek. 937) De^stUo 
martyfyem. .Decimo tertio Kalendas Februanj, Fabiani in 
Callisti et Sebastiani in Catacumbas. . . Tertio Kalendas 
luiy, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense. «6oo iListoJ 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad^ St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia. a 600 Greg. Magn. Ebist. iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
In loco qui dicitur catacumbas collocata sunt, a 700 Im- 
Peria Cesarum ( hlccard Coi^. Hisl. Med. eEv. I. 31) Maxen- 
dus [a.d. 3x1] Tennas in Palatio fedt et Circum in Cate- 
cumpas. Bakda De Sex AH. Mund. ad ann. 4397 

DainasuH. .fedt basilicam. .aliam in catacumbas ubi jacue- 
ruiit corpora sancta apostolorum Petri ^et Pauli, a 900 
Anastasius Hadrian i. f 30 In < 1^1 appellatur cata- 
cumbas ubi corpus beaii S^ebastiani martyris cum aliis 
^uiescit. a 1300 De Mirabit. RomMt Cauneteria Calibii 
juxta Catacumbas. 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the name originally belonged to the cemetery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 


Soma of tba other cometorios wotb oainod from thdr 
I locality, e. g. Ostiense^ Ad Se(ptem Cetmtubeu, Ad Duos 
Laurot (names of tavenis), but moot from a per R ow l name 
as CaUttif DemUillset Cyrtaese. llw word eataasmbeu was 
in later ttmee treated as an aoc. pi., with nom. ling, cedom 
cumba ; but in earlier um it appears to be invariable. To 
account for this, some have surmised that the IbJl name was 
Ad Caiaeumbat, others that it was itself a Greek phraee 
merh xva/Var. llie recorded meanioge of Gr. are * the 

hollow of a ressel, a drinking veRsm, cup, or bowl (whence 
a possibility that xara Kbfsfiee was the name of a tavern) : n 
b^, L. tymba : a knapsack, wallet '. But the queetion 
how a Greek phrase wae likely to become the name of 
Bomething near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifestly futile; still more p^tlosa are 
cp^tNTtures that the woid might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Latin, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, which may be seen in works or artides treating of Cho 
Catacombs. There appear to be no examplea of the iqxpK- 
cation of the word to the other Roman eubtenanean cemo- 
teriee in andent times, though catacumba Is apparently 
used by Joannes Diaconus (9th c.) of those of Naplee: eeo 
Du Cange. Rut the actual extension of the name belong! 
to modem times, since the discovery of * Subterranean Rome .] 

Cataoombish (kse t&k^emij), a, nance-wd. 
Savouring of the catacombs. 

s8a6 Btackw. Mag. XIX. 049 The smell, .is dull, dead,— 
almost catacombish. 

Cataoorolla (kte’t&kFrpU). Bot. ff. Cata- 
-f Corolla.] * An additional corolla, eitner inside 
or outside the natural one * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cataooluitios (ksetkkau-stiks). [mod. f. 
Cata- in sense ' against and back from ’ + Acous- 
tics. In F. catacousti^ue. Cf. Catoptbicb.1 

1. A name for the science of reflected sounds. 

1683 Fhil Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 

Direct, Refracted, and Renex'd, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Cata- 
cousticks. syai in Bailey. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. In all 
mod. Diets. 

2. (See quot.) 

1803 Rees Cycl.. Catacoustics are Pcoutes or small gdleries 
from distance to distance in front of the glacu of a fortifiol 
place. 

Cataouubal (ksetkkwmb&l), a. rare. [f. late 
L. catacumba (see Catacomb) + -al.] Of or re- 
sembling a catacomb. 

1865 Littledals North Side Altar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches, .(a) the Catacumbai form, {b) the Basilican. 

Catadioptrio (ksen&idaiip'ptrik), a. [f. 
Cata- in UATOFrBio + Dioptric. Cf. F. eatadu 
optrique/] Pertaining to or involving both the 
reflexion and the refraction of light. 

1793 Hadley in Phil, Trant. {tiiU\ An Account of the 
Catadioptric or Reflecting Telescope, made by him. 1799 
Gentl. Mae 7s Mr. DoUond's new catadioptric Micrometer. 
x866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric appaiutus, in which 
lenses Are combined with totally reflecting prisms. 

So Oatadio’ptrloB, the science of catadioptric 
phenomena. 

X755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 30 A.. work on Catadioptrics, 
which he began aoout the year 1793. 

Cataditnptrioal^ -^prec. 

i6ya Phil. Trams. VII. 4004 An Accompt of a New (^tadi* 
optrical Telescope invented by Mr. NewtoxL 1696 Ibid. XIX. 
915 Catoplrical or Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Ma^ iv. 86 The apparatus, .may be 
called the catadioptrical phantasmagoria, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadrome (kmt&drFom). [ad. Gr. aard- 
bpofiot (L. catadromus) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f. bpbftot race, course.] 

1 1. A course or Ibts for tilting. Obs.—^ 

s6a3 CocKBRAM, Catadrome, a tilt-yard. 1656 Blount 
Giossogr., Catadrome, a place where they run with horses, 
for prire ; a Tilt-yard. 

2. (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Catadrome, ao engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 1874 Knight Did. Aleck. , Catadrome. 
CatadromOlUi (k&te'drdmds), a. [f. Gr. aard- 
bpofiot (f. Kard down + -dpo/ior running) + -OUS. 
Cf. Anadkomous.] 

1. Zoo/. Of fishes : Descending periodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn ; as the Fel. 

1889 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
xiiay be. .catodromous or such as reside in fresh wateis. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

s88s J. G. Baker in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde's classifi- 
cation of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous series 
according as to whether their lowest secondary brandies 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pinnse. 

tCa*tadlipe. obs. Also 7 -doup, -dapa. 
[a. F. catadoupe, caiadupe, ad. L. catadiiba (pi.), 
ad. Gr. Kardbowroi (pi.) the cataracts of the Nile, 
f. Kard down + bovvos thud, heavjr sound of falling, 
8 ovir^-fiv to sound heai^, fall with a thud. (But 
see Liddell and Scott.)] 

1. A cataract or waterfall, orig. those of the Nile. 
1596 Lod^.e Wit's Miserie (N.) Sien of my science in the 
caiadupe of my knowledge, I nourish the crocodile of thy 
conceit. i66a Fuller IVorthies 111. 149 In the River Caun 
in this County, there be two Catadupae or Waterfalls. 1681 
Chrtham Angler's Vadem. ii. | x (1689' xix At Kilgairan 
upon the Tivy. .is a Catadoup, or very nigh Cataract. 17^ 
Mottkux Rabelais iv. xxxiv, TheCatadupes of the Nile in 
Ethiopia. 1755 J. IsMAY in Yorksh. N. 4- Q. 1 . ao6 The 
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GATAFALQUIE. 

4 amt acrOM the river are ia the nature of Cataracti, and are 

The dwellcn by the 

cataracts of the Nile. 

t6e7 BaawEa /JmM iii. vJi. (R.) The Eawtian Cata- 
dupcs never heard the roaring of the fall of Nilua because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. 

CatalUgue (kx Ufaeik). oatafklco. Also 
8 -faloh, 9 -folo, -falk. [a. mod.F. caiafalqtie, ad. 
It. catafalco (which also occurs in English) ; in Pr. 
€€uiafalcs, cadafaus^ OCat. cadafal, bp. cada/also, 
€adahalso, tadalso, ONF. taa/aus (in rig, -/aut\ 
OF. chaa/aits {-/aut), ehafault, chafauld, whence 
OF. tscafaut, eschafaut, mod.F. khafaud^ Eng. 
Scaffold ; in med.L. varionsly found as cata/altus, 
€ada/alduSt ctuiaffaU^ ccuiafailus, cadaphallus, cha- 
fdllus. Of unknown denvation ; even the orig. 
form is uncertain ; F. pointing to -fald- or •fali-. 
It, to Sp. to -fals (see SoArroLD.) 

The oerivation proposed by Diez is entirely discarded 
(see RomoHta 1 . 490). M. Paul Meyer thinks the first ele- 
ment may be the Or. sara* which was somelimes used in 
iiied.Lk in sense ‘ beside \ 'alonsside* {Kotnania II. 80). 
*The cada/aU or chaa/aus in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls, and projecting from them on both sides. 
Thence the besieged commandra assailants beneath*.] 

1. * A Stage or platform, erected by way ot honour 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage * (Littr^) ; * a. temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, and used in 
funeral ceremonies* (Gwilt). 

1641 Evilyn />Mry (1871)36 In the middle of it wan the 
hearsfl or catafalco of tne late Arrh-Dutchesse. <643 — 
Mfm. (1857) I. 46 In the nave of the church hen the cata- 
falque, or hearse, of Louis XI 11 .^ Ahm. Register 58 

The supposed corpne was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scafibid, erected from tJie botlono to the top of 
the church and illuminated all over with wax candles. 1760 
PococK Tour RcotL (x88i) 343 A sort of small wooden Cata- 
falch placed over the tomb. 1831 Lanook Fra Ru/ert 
Wks. s8a6 11 . <79 Never drops one but catafalc and canopy 
Are ready for him. 18^ Ceutl. Mag. CIV. 1. 104 A rich 
catafalque was erected in the centre, in which the remains 
of the Marshal were deposited during the service. 

2. A movable structure of this kind ; a kind of 
open hearse or fimeral car. 

i8s< BsnwNiNQ Statue^ Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was shut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. 1864 Daiiy 
Tel. x6 Smit., The open hearse — one of the mo&t cxtraordi- 
Bary catafalcocs ever seen upon wheels. 

3. tramf. {^humorous!) 

Gaa Eliot Dan. Der, i. lii, l*he black and yellow 
eaL^alque known An * the best bed '. 
t CataglO'ttdBIII. [a. F. cataglottisme 

* a kissc or kissing with the tongue* (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr. tear af}djrr Iff -icr/ubt *a lascivious kiss*.] 

1656 Blount ClossogT.^ Cataglottism^ a kissing with the 
tongue. Cotgr. x6^8 Phillips, CataglotHsm^ a thrusting 
out the tongue in kissing. 

t Cataglyphio, a. Obs. rare- [f. Gr. type 
*icaTay\v<luis-6s, f. Mara-ykviffuv to carve out, 
groove.] Of carving out or incising. 

lOTTEVif Rabelais v. xli, Carv'd in Cataglypliick 
Work t/i our*rage cataglyphe\ 

Catagma*tio, a. and sb, Med. [a. F. catag- 
malique (Cotgr.), f. Gr. K&raypa^ -aror breakage, 
fracture, f. tear-ayvvvat to break, shatter.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fractures or their 
merlical treatment. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vii. 350 [The stump after I 
amputation) being cveiy day covered with dry thread and 
a catagmutic Powder. x6.. Wislman Surg, (f.\ Iput on 
a cataginatick emplAnter. 1704 J. Hahrjs Lex. Tecku., 
Catagutattek Medicines, are sucjfi an are lined to help to 
consewdate Broken Bones. x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

B. quasi-jA A medicine having the property of 
healing fractures. 

1657 Phys. Dict..Catag7iraticks^ medicinen to consolidate, 
or knit together broken boiiea 1751 in Chambers Cycl. ; 
and in mod. DictA 

So t Oatatfma tioal, a. Obs. 

1657 Tomunson Renous Disp. 133 Of tlieni that apply 
Cat^matical Plaisters to all diseases. 

t Ca’tagraph. Obs. — ^ [ad. Gr. Karaypaip-os 
drawn in outline, f. ieara-yp&q>tiv to delineate.] 

1656 Blount Gtossogr.f Caiagrt^ht the first draught or 
delineation of a picture. 1781 m Bailey, etc. 

t Catai'a&p Obs. A variant of Cathaian^ a 
man of Cathay or China ; * used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thieving of those 
people’ (Nates') ; ?a thief, scoundrel, blackguard. 

[1577 Eden & Willbs Hist, Trma. *37 The Cathaian 
kyng is woont to graunt free access* vnto . . forreiners. ] 
1^ Shaks. Merry iV. 11 . 1 ia8, 1 will not beleeue such a 
Catalan, though Uie Priest o* th* Town* commended him 
for a true man. s6et — Trvel. N. ii. iiL 80 My Iaidy*s a 
Cauyan. 16m Dekker aW Pt. Honest Wk. WkA 1873 
11 . 143 lie make a wild Cataine of forty such : hang him, 
he's an Asse. 16140 Davenant Lopo i Hon, (N.) Hang 
him, bold Catalan, ne indites finely. 

Catal(le, obs. f. Cattle. 

Oatalaa (kse t&l&n), a, and sb. 

Of ot belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once an independent 
principality, sb. A native of Catalonia; the 


I language of Catalonia, a dialect of Provenptl or 
Langue d’Oc, with afl^ities towards Spanish. 

I i4te Caxton Ckram, Rug. cclvi. (1489) 334 Pope Calsrxte 
I the iiJ was a Catalane. a 185^ Macaulay HUt, Rng. u86i> 
V. 97 The Catalans hod risen in rebellion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-fum.ace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neigh bou ling districts. 

188s Raymond Mining Gloss , Catalan forge, a fotge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a luup 
of wrought iron ; a blooniary. 

Catalectic (kxtdle-ktik), a. Pros. [ad. late 
L. catalectic-us, a. Gr. HwraX.r^K-nHU leaving off, in- 
complete, f. aora-X^fiN to leave off, stop. Cf. F. 
catalectique.'] Of a verse * Incomplete in its syl- 
lables ; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

1389 PuTTBHH\M Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 14a The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two sortes, which 
they called Catalectickc and Acatalectickc . . the catalKtik 
or maymed verse. 1883 tr. Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 155 The 
calalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry. 

t Ca*taIeot 8 , sb. pi. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cata- 
Uita ^see below », a. Gr. ^HariLKnera, f. Karakiysiv 
to reckon in the list of, reckon among. Cf. F. 
catalectes, and Analecta.] In sense of L. cataUcta, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 
V'ergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

1610 Hou ASP Ca/nden's lit it (1637) 10 That grammarian 
whom Vireil in his c.italects so taunteth. Ibia. 46 Joseph 
Scaliger, m his Catalc(.t.>4, hath saved, .certain verses of a 
most learned poet. 

Catalency, conupt. of catalempsy. Catalepsy. 
Catalepsy (kx*talepsi). Also 4-6 -lempaie, 
-lenoie. [ad med.L catalTpsia, f. Gr. KaraKrp^vs 
a seizing upon (see next) ; the L. form catalepsis 
was formerly in common use. In F. calalepste."] 

1. Med. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

S398 Trkvisa Rarth. I)e P. R. vii. x. <1490 a .19 There ben 
thre mancre of Epilency. .Epilcncia. . Analempsia. Catha- 
lemp«ia. *3^7 Boordk tirev. Health Ltiv. 97 b, The Cata- 
lency which IS one of the kyndcs of the fallynee sickencs. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /./. 3tx> Apoplexies, Catalepsies, 

and Coma’s. 173a Akbuiiinot Rules ^ Diet 366 There is 
a Disease of the same kind c.dl’d a Catalepsis. 1866 A 
Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 839 Catalepsy . is evidently allied 
to one of the forms of hysteria. 

2. Philos, Comprehension, apprehension. 

[1580 North Plutarch • 16761 446 The old Academkks .. 
hold, that a man may certainly know and comprehend 
something, and called that rutalepsln.] 1656 Bi.ount 
Glossorr., Catalepsie, occupation, deprehension, knowledge. 
i «47 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867. 1 . 365 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of (J.Ualepsy, 
or Apprchciisiun. 

Cataleptic (kxt.’llcptik), a. (and sb.) [ad. late 

I. . eataleptiC'Us, n. Gr. scaTaXrj-wriKlt cataleptic, f. 
KaroXynT-bt seized, f. KaraXafABavsiv to seize upon.] 

A. adj. 1. Med. a. Affected by catalepsy. 

1684 ir. Bonet's Merc. Compit. in. 86 G.^len .. allows 

Malmsey-wine to Cataleplick persons, i86a Lytton Str. 
Story if. 334 A cataleptic or ecNtatic patient. x866 Comh. 
Mag. Sept. 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic subject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

b. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 
iTM'fi 1 ^' Darwin Zoon. (1801 1 1. 33s Reverie is a disease 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind. 1817 Mar Edgeworth 
Lozte 4 L. HI. xliv. 171 The cataleptic rigidity of his figure 
relaxed. 1861 Gfo. Eijot Silas M. i. 7 Silas's cataleptic 
fit occurred during the praycr-mccting. 

2. Philos. Pert-aining to apprehension 

1847 LrwEs Ili\t Philos. (1867) 1 . 356 Of true phantasms, 
some aic cataleptic 'apprehensive) anil others non-cataleptic- 
. .The cataleptic phantasm is that which is iiiipressecl by an 
object that exists. 

B. sb. One affected by catalepsy. 

1851 II. Mayo Pop. Suferst. (cd. a) 118 The cataleptic ap- 
prehends or perceives directly the objects around her. sB6m 

J. Cunningham in Macm. Mag Apr. 514 There have been 
catalcptics. .who hud two distinct currents of existence. 

Hence (in Med.) Catala-ptiform, Catale’ptolA, 

euljs., resembling catalepsy. 

Z847-9 Todd Cycl. A not. ^ Phys. IV. 695/1 This con- 
traction .. may keep it [the limb] fixed in a catalcptiform 
manner. s88i Sjya. Soc, Lex., CataUptotd. 

CatallactlO (ksetal 8 e*ktik),a. [ad. Gr. aaroX- 
Xanrinbr (not recorded in this sense), f. AoroXAda- 
ativ to change, exchange.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to exchange (see B.L 

1861 Ruskin Unto this Last 13^ The perfect operation of 
catallactic science . . Do away with these, and catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B. sb. pi, A proposed name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the * science of exchanges 

Z831 Wmatelv Led. Pol. Econ. i. (1855) 4 The name of 
Political Economy . . The name I should nave preferred as 
the most descriptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
is that of Catallactics, or the * Science of Exchanges *. 186a 
Ruskin Unto this Last 13a The Science of Exchange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of ' Catallaclict ', 
coasidered as one of gain, is., simply nugatory. 

Hence Oatalla'otioallp adv., byway of exchange. 

186a Ruskin Unto this Last 155 You may grow for your 
neighbonr. .grapes or mpeshot ; he will also catalloctically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
what you have sown. 


i Cstalogio (ksetll/rdaik, -^-gik), a. [f. Cata- 
log uc + -lo.J Of the nature of, or pertaining to^ a 
catalogue. So O»telo*gloal a, 

1888 Athenseum 9 Sept. 331/1 The former [article] Is *pre- 
scientil'ic the latter too catalogic. 

Catalogiat, variant of Cataloodtst. 
Catalogistlo (kte tal^^i'atik), a. rare. Of or 
pertaining to cataloguing. 

1840 W. H. Mill Applic. Panfh. Princ. (r86i) 99 In the 
Sarikhya or Catalogisiic school of philosophy. 

tCfttalOffise (kse-tal/Ki^sirz, -gai:z). Ohs. [f. 
Gr. teaTaXo^(-ia6at to count up, recount, reckon 
omong ; with the meaning partly from this, and 
partly from Catalogue -r -ize. Cf. Cataloguize.] 

1. To reckon up. 

i6m Carew Co^wvr// 54 b, As the Welshmen cataloelre 
Ap Rice, etc., .vniill they end in the highest of the stock. 

2. To enumerate or insert in a catalogue. 

163a W. Lithcdw Totall Disc. 320 He deseruelh to be 
Catalogized as founder of this kingdomc. 1660 S. Fishrr 
Ruittchs Alartn Wks (1679) 505 Sure enough the man 
Catalogi/ed all these together out of his ConcorcTance. 1665 
Moxon Tutor to A strati. 1. 11686 19 Whit h. .may be Cata- 
logised cither for the memory of the Obbcrver, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity. 

Catalogue (^kte ta^gX sb. FontiS : 5 oateloge, 
oathaloge, oatholog, oattologue, 7 oathalogue, 
6. 9 catalog, 6 catalogue, [a. )*'. etsPalogue, and 
ad. late L. catalogus, a. Gr. KaraXo/yot register, list, 
catalogue, f. KoraXlyuv to choose, jnek out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list, etc , f. /card down + 
Xly-iiy to pick, choose, reckon up, etc.] 

1. A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Obs. or at ch. 

1460 Cai'Chave Chnm. 71 And than was Cyriacus Pope, 
but. .he IS not put in the Catcloge of Popes. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 295/4 He was . . set to the Caihalogc of maitirs. 
£-1535 DEw^s Intfod hr. in I'alsgt. 936 'they be noted .. 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 1587 in Ellis Grig. Lett. 
II. 339 111 . 133 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vii. 7z A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaries, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. 1660 (//V/r', Engl.iiids Glory, Or, an Exact 
Catalogue of the I/>rds of His Maicblies most Honourable 
Privy Counccl. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 74 r to In the 
Catalogue of the olain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest anrient PiH:ts. 1839 Y low pxl 
Brit.Ch. xi. 11847) 137 In some of the catalogucb of the 
bishops, St. Pctrock is mentioned as the first. 

\y. jl.q. List, roll, series, etc. 

1590 Barrow & Grefnwood in Cott/ererues 41 Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wheiof >ou accuse y.s. z6iz Siiaks. Cvtnb, 
I. iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. 1719 Young Revenge 11. i, 1 have 
turn'd o'er the Lut.ilogue of woes. 1799 Kurci-.ss in Citrr. 
Ld, Auikland (1861) 11 . 438 To fill up the c.italopic of 
their calamiii«'S i8s4 Travlrs Disc. Kye T lie frightful 
caLalogue ol disasters winch the spirit of controversy pio- 
mulgates. 

2. Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or cmimeration, by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 
by the addition of brief particulars, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like. 

1667 Pepys (1879' IV. az7 Home, and to my chamber, 

and there finished my ( atalogue of books. 1676 Lisiek 
in Ray's Carr. (1848) ii!4, l am well pleased your Cutalogue 
of Plants is again to t)e printed. 1717 Swift 6'M///rrr iii. 
iiL 196 They have made .*1 catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars. 1834 Mrs. Somervii i.k Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
(1849) 416 The firtt calalo^ue of double stais, in which their 
places and rcl.^tivc positions are given. x8^ I.'F.strangb 
Miss Mttford 1 . v. 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Booksellers' Catalogue as to the Parish Register. Mod. 
mtle\ 'I'he London Catalogue of British Plants. The 
BriiiOi Mubcum Catalogue. 

Catalogue (ktctiil^g'), v, [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
catalogue^\ 

1. trans. To make a catalogue or list of ; to 
crumcrate in catalogue foim. 

1398 Chapman Iliad 11. Argt., Beta .. catalogues the navall 
kpights. a 161s Harington Brief View Ch. 80 (T.) He so 
cancelled, or catalogued, and urattered our books, 17^ 
pROWSE in Hcarne Collect. (1885) 1 . 10, 1 am .. busie in 
Catalogueing his Books. 1863 Miss Br addon Eleanor s 
V'ict. Li 3, I would rather nut catalogue her other features 
too minutely. 1884 Law Times 3 May IS /i [He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture. xWb Pall Mall G, 15 
Jan. 6/3 While engaged in cataloguing a library. 

2. To inscribe or insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 

1633 Heywood Land. Sinus Sal. Wks. 1874 IV. 398 

Amongst Schollarsdn which number I may Catalogue your 
Lordship), xjkn-yx H. Walpolk Anecd. Paint. 111 . i. (R.) 
If religion is throivn into the quarrel, the most innocent 
acts are catalogued with sins. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne II. iii. 64 He had catalogued Dicky Blake os a fool. 
xvBB Law Times LXXX. 165/1 Thg book.. was catalogued 
under the author's name only. 

8. absol. 

160a Warner Alb. Rng. ix. xliv. (1613) sis And here occo- 
sioD apteth that we catalogue a while. 

Hence Oa'talogued ppl. a.. Ca taloguing vbl, sb. 
>788 Burke Regie. Peesce iv. Wka IX. zoa Their studied, 
deliberated, catalogued files of murders. 1830 Hbsschel 
Stnd. Nat. Phil. 79 Mineralogy ceased to be., a mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 

Cataloguer (kse t&Vigdj). H. prec. + -XR. C£ 

F. catahguiur.“\ One who cataio^es. 
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il^i D*Israbli Amtm, Zit, (1867) lao Th« pen of m ulum- 
bering cataloguer. 1149 £. Wamwick Pm/s PUa», (xBs^) 
^ An accurate cataloguer of hia Bowcra. 1184 li€u>f*rt 
Mof. Nov. 8a8/f Girls.. trained as cataloguers and library 
asAMtantn. 

Ca’talotgaiflh^ a, nonce-wd, [see -lan.] Sa- 
▼ourin^ of a catalo{^ae. 

irai 1 . Twining Country Clergym. (188a) 148 Dry, prosaic 
and cataloguish [verses]. 

Ga'talo'guist* [f. Catalogue 4* -ist.] » 
Catalog UEii. 

i86e All K. Round II. a«a Our old friend the catalcwuist 
. . when he gets into the Chamber of Horrors. 1883 M. & 
F. Collins You^lny me Jalu xii. 85 She did all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguut, at the famous table. 

Catalognise Ckse tal/^goi z). [f. Catalogue 
-IZB ; cf. Catalooize.] irons. To Catalogue. 

1609 Br. BanijOW a how. NamoUaCatk. aa He shall be 
denounced an Heretike. and so Cauloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sia T. HERsaaT Trav, 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguixed, the swarmcs of Gnats, Flies 
and Snakes. i8ao Shbllby Au. 4> Lett. (1853) ^aa More 
. . than I am able To cataloguize in this verse ^ mine. 
IlCatalpa (kitaeipA). Bot, [From the lan- 
guage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. btpionioides xn iTit."] 

A genus of trees 'N. O. Bignonicueae)^ natives 
of N. America, W. Indies, Japan and China, 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles 
of trumpet-shapeu floweis. Two species, known 
also as Indian Kean, and iSt. Domingo or French 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also attrib, 
173Z-48 Caiksby Nat. Hist. Florida (1754I I. 49 The 
Catalpa Tree. 1794 M artyn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 317 llie 
Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
hc^ shaped. 18516 Bryant Winas i, Before you tlie catal* 
pa's blossoms Hew. i860 Gorsb Rom. Nat. Hist. 174 'J'he 
large while blossoms of a catalpa tree . . just under ray 
window. 

Catalysis (kStne'lisis). [a. Gr. /vardAvins dis- 
solution (e. g. of a go\erument), f. /varaAvtiv to 
dissolve, 1 . Kark down + Ai/-«v to loosen.] 

+ 1 . Dissolution, destruction, ruin. C)bs. rare. 

1655 Evelyn il/r;//. (1857) III. 67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of pieiy to which we are reduced. 1060 Ji£R. 
I'ayuir I)Ui.t. Dubit. I. IV, The sad c.Tt.)lyMs did come, and 
swept away eleven hundred thousand of the nation. 

2 . them. The name given by Berzelius to llie 
elTect produced in facilitating a chemical reaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes nij permanent ch.ange. Also called tontaiC 
action. 

1836 Blkzklius in Edtn. New Phil. Jrnl. XX T. 223 
Many bodies, .have the properly of exerting on other bodies 
an .action which is vciy diHereiu fioiii chemical afTmity. By 
means of this action they produce decomposition in bodies, 
and form new coiiipoiimU into the coiniiosition of which 
they do not enter. This new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic n.'ilure . 1 shall .. 
call it catalytic power. 1 shall also call CutalysiR the de- 
composition of b^ies by this force. 18^ VV Gkovl Corr. 
Phys. Forces Pref la, 1 am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Cnt.dysis depend upon voltaic action. 

€ 1865 in Circ. Sc I. 83/1 By means of wnai has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is. .converted into acetic acid. 
Catal^ot3rpj8 (ka^tali s^ytaip). Phofogr [f. 
prcc. + (jr. Tiiiror 'J’ypE.] A pictuie produced by a 
calotype process using iodide of iron : see quot. 

1853 K. Hunt Photoyy, 80 It would seem as if the 

salt of silver^ being slightly affected by the light, sets a 
catalytic action, which is extended to the salts of iron The 
c.'italy sis which then takeji place h.^s induced me to name 
this process . . the Calalysolype. 1854 Scoffern in Orrs 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 85. 

Catalytic (kcetdli tik'), a. [ad. Gr. /earaXvTiie- 
able to dissolve, f. irardAmTif Catalysis.] Of 
the nature of, or j^itaining to, catalysis; having 
tlie power of acting by catalysis. 

1836 [see Catalysis aj. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. 111 . 
1537a. 184a W. Grovk Corr. Phys. Forces 86 Th.7t the in- 
creased electrolytic power of water . . depends upon a cata- 
lytic effect. 1861 Times 260rt. 6/5 Bodies known as catalytic 
agents. 1876 Ir. Schutzenberser's F'ermmt. 43 'J’he theory 
of catalytic forces . .maintained by Bcrrclins. 

licDce OatBlytloally o/A' , in a catalytic manner, 
by catalytic action. 

AY Simon's Anim. Ckem. I. 19 Fibrin is stated 
to luive the power of decomposing binoxide of hydrogen 
catalytically. 

CEtamaran (kie Idmarsc-D, katx'miiran). Also 
7 oattamaran, 8 oatamoran, kattamaran, 9 
oatamarran. [ad. Tamil ka\{a-maram tied tree 
or wood {katta lie, bond ; maram wood.] 

1 . A kind of raft or float, consisting of two, three 
or more logs tied together side by side, the middle 
one being longer than the others ; used in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel const, 
for communication with the shore. Also applied 
to similar craft used in the West Indies for short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size used off 
the coast ofSouth America; as well as to a kind of 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 
side, used on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

1697 Dampikr Voy. I. vi. 143 The amaller sort of Bark-logs 
. .are more governable than the other . . This aort of Floats 
are used in many places both in the East and West Indies. 


On the Coast of Coronuuidel. .they call then Catanarans. 
Thfese are but one Log, or two, sometimes of a sort of light 
Wood, .so small, that they carry but one Man, whose lega 
and breech ore alwm in the Water, tft/^ Fbybr Ace. £. 
India ^ P, 04 (V.) Coasting along some Catcamarons mode 
after us, 1779 Forrbst Yoy, N. Guinea sBj Rafts of bam- 
boo, like the catamarans on the coast of Coromandel 1794 
Rio fine 9 Seeunaeuhip J. 240 Balsas, or Catamaran, a 
raft made of the trunks of the balsa . . lashed together, and 
used by the Indians. . in South America. I'he large.st have 
9 trunks of 70 or 80 feet in length, ore from ao to as feet 
wide, and from ao to 35 tons burthen. 1804 A. Duncan Jlfar^ 
ineYsCkron. III. its We sawtwo of the coUmarans. .com- 
ing towards us, with three block men on each. 1B34 
Cauntkh Orient. Ann. 1 . 4 l*he catamaran . . is generally 
about ten feet long by eighteen inches brood. 1876 Times 
as Oct. (D.) The mn of her screw propeller came in contact 
with a floating catamaran. 

b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Rxhib. Catat. 47 Tumhia overboard Life- 
raft. Reversible Catamaran principle, 
t 2 . Applied to a kind of fire-ship or instrument 
of naval warfare resembling the modem torpedo ; 
es/. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napoleon's 
intended invasion of England. Obs. 

1804 C/troH. in A an. Reg. 419/a This undertak ing commonly 
known by tlie appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 453 The explosion ol a caia- I 
maron. s8fa Allardvck in Atkauoum 26 Aug. 368/a He 
experimented with Fulton's ‘catamarans'— the prototypes 
of the modem Hsh torpedoes— against the Boulogne flotilla. 
[fig. iflos Byron in Moore Lt/e V. 319 If you have any 
political catamarans to explode, this is your place, 183# 
Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 480 He is . . tlie very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3 . Applied to a cross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, €Sp. a woman, colloq. [? As^ciated with cat ] 
1833 Markyat P. Simple vi. The cursed^ drunken old 
catomanin. 1848 Lytton Harold iv. 168 To dress that 
catamaran in mail. 1868 M. Collins Anne Page 11 . 223 
That old catamaran of a m.^iden aunt of his. 

Catamara*n, v. notue-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To 
blow up with a catamaian. Also fig. 

i8so ll. Matthews Diary Invalid (1835) 388 In fact, 
Napoleon has so catamaran ned the foundations, that more 
than one fcroulement has alremly taken place. 

II CEtameniE (kaH^m/ nia , sb. pi. Phys. [Gr. 
aara^iitvia menses, properly neut. pi. of /carafirjnos 
I monthly, f. Mv month.] The menstrual discharge. 
1754-64 Smkllir Midwtf. I. 107 If the C.'itamcnia do not 
flow at the stated time the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chlorosis. 1845 G. Day Simon's Anim. Ckem. 1 271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 
CatEmeniEl (ksetimi mal), a. [f prec. + -al.] 
Pertaining t j the catamenia ; menstrual. 

1851 Carpenter plan. Phys. (ed. 3' 314 The Catamenial 
discharge. 1859 Tonn Cyi /. A nat. V . 662/2 The catamenial 
period and interval together occupy a space of one lunar 
month. 

•j* Catami’diat©, v. Obs. [f. Gr. aaTa^iftS d-tiv 
to despise.] ‘To put one to open shame and 
punishment for some notorious offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Catamite (ka^tamnit). [ad. L. Catamitus 
conupt form of Cany modes name of Jupiter’s 
cup-bearer; aKo. a catamite.] A boy kept for 
unnotural pm poses. 

1593 Drayton Moon Cal/\\\is 1753 II. 484 His smooth- 
clun'd .. catamite. 1601 Holiano Piiny I. iii Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain C'atamitcs and shaniefull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 1699 
Ben rLRV Phal. A17 Agatho himself. . was a Catamite. 1799 
T. 'Iavlor Apuleius viii. (1822) 185 A certain young man. . 
a common catamite. 

Hence Ca tamited, Ca'tamiting ppl. adjs. (as if 
from a vb. catamite^. 

1604 Heywood Captives 11. ii. That ould catamlting can- 
kcrwormc. s6^ Poitek Antuj. Greece I. 1. xxvi, The caia- 
mited Boy shall have no Action issued out against him. 

Catamount (kse'tamaimt). [Shortened from 
Catamountain.] 

+ 1 . ^Catamountain ; a p.-\rd or panther. Ob.r. 

1664 Pow'KR Exp. Philos, I 5 With clea's or tallons (like a 
Catainounti. 1730 6 Bailey CV//-«-w«wh/, a Mon- 

grel, or wild C'-di. 

2 . A common name in U. S. of ihc puma or 
cougar {^Fclis concohr\ also called Panther, 
Painter, and Mountain (or American) Lion. 

1704 S. Williams Permont 86 The catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the ancients called Lynx. 1835 
Bro. Jonathan I. 109 A wild b«a.st . . 1 say ! twam't a 
caitermoiint tho', was it? 1855 O. W. Hoijnks Poems 193 
The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians red as 
deer. 1^ Emerson Soc. Of Solit., Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 108 The hunter is not niarnicd by hears, catamounts, or 
wolves. 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3 In Pcnnsylv.'iniu, bears .iml j 
catamounts are so numerous, .in Pike county as to be a 
perfect nuisance to the fanners. 

Oatamountain, oat o’ mountain (kapth- 

mau-nten, -^imau'uten). Forms : 5 7 oat of the 
mountain, 6^7 oat of mountain, 7- 8 oatamoun- 
tain(e, (8 oat-amountant), 6- oat o mountain, 

7- oat-a-mountain. [app. of English formation : 
it does not appear that the ME. * cat of the moun- 
tain ' was a translation from another language.] 

1 . A name applied originally to the leopard or 
panther ; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot {Felis 
pardalis), and by others to species of Tiger-cat. 


i4|a-5» tr. Higdm (Rolls) 1 . 159 (In Eihio^) caltai of 
the niowntcyne \pard{\. 1516 Tindale Aev. xiii. a And the 
beast which 1 snwe was lyke a Cott oflT the Mouataj'nc. 
1398 G. Gifford Dioc, Roag. 134 The black Mtiore cannot 
change his hew, nor the cat of the monnuine her spota 1701 
Lond. Com. No. 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-omountanu 
^4 Goloom. Nat. Hist. 111 . a6a The Catomountaln, or 
(^lot, is one of the fiercest . . animals in the world. 1840 
Ainbwobth Tower of Ltmd. (1864) 163 Moustaches, hrietliiv 
like the whiskers of a cat-a-mountain. 18^8 Cablylr Freda. 
Gt. VI. XVI. vii. aiz He springs upon the throat of Hirach 
like a cat-o’-mountain. 

2 . transf. A wild man from the mountains. 

1616 Bbaum. & Fl. Cast. Country 1. i. 400 To a wild fellow 

that would worry her . . To the rude claws of such a cat-o'- 
mountain. 1650 A. B. Mutat. Potemo 14 To bragg (meerly 
on the dependance o' these crafty Catomountolnes'. 1840 
Lytton Xanoni iv. vi, I'hese wilcf cats-a-mountain 1 

3. attrib. 

1^ SiiAKS. Merry lY. ti. ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountaine- 
lookcSj your red-Uiiice phrmsea a zBm CASLYLlt Muc. I. 
39 Boisterous outlaws with huge whisltera, and the most 
cat-o'-mountain aspect. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont, 
II. vii. 330 Animated with a ferocious cat-o-mountain spirit 

I t Catana dromous, a. Obs. Zool. [f. mod.L. 

I ccUanadromi (Gesner), f. Gr. teara down-hovd up 
+ -Spofios running.] An epithet preferred by some 
early naturalists to Anadbououh. 

[c753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anadromous .Some use tho 
word Catanatiromi in the same sense.] Hence in some 
mod. Diets. 

Cat and dog, oat-aad^dog. 

1. kelemng to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals: attrib. Full of strife; inhar- 
monious; quarrelsome. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 He .. shall see them 
agree like Dogges and Cattes a 1745 Swift Phyllis (D.) 
'i^ey keep at Staines the old Blue Boor, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. z8si Scurr Kenilw. ii, Married he 
was.. and a cat-aiid-dog life she led with Tony. sBaa in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885J I.96 The fost-sinkins Old 'Tunes 
news^per, its cat-aiid-dog opponent the New Times. 
1867 TROLLUFE Chron. Basset 1 . xliii. 384 They . . were 
graeious. .and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurdities. 

2 . To rain cats and dogs : to rain very heatily. 

Also raining heavily. 

1738 Swift Polite Conv. 11. (D.‘, I kr.cw Sir John will go, 
though he was sure it would ram cats and dogs. 1819 
SiiELiEY Let. to Peaiock 35 Feb., It began raining cats 
and dogH. ^ 1849 Thackpsav in Scribners Mag. I. 551/r 
J'ounng with rain.. and the most dismal, cat and dog day. 

3 . A game played with a piece of wood called a 
cat (cf. Cat l 10 a.) and a club called a dog. 

1808 in Jamikson. 1684 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 301/3 
Cat and dog is in one sense a cJossicaJ gome. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it. 

Hence Oat-aiid»doggl8li a. 

1878 Cornk. Mag. XXXVIll. 648 To live under the same 
roof, a cat-aiid-doggish life. 

4 Cata ntiphra-BtiooI, a. Obs. rare-'K [f. 
Gr. EOT* dvrl^paaiF by antiphrais : cf. Antiphras- 
TICAU] AiNTIPHBASTlC. 

1645 /.Goodwin /nnocency 4> Tr. Triumph. 51 It may be 
that tnis argument is flguraiivc and cat-antipbrasticoll : 
And so, by LonfuMons, disurden, etc lie means peace, uoitie 
and concord amoiigift men. 

CatapEXL (ktc'tapamX [ad. med.l^ latapan-us 
cate-, cati- ; iu F. ccUapan ; according to Littr6, 
f. Gr. aarerravw ram ipiwfikrtuv (he who is) placed 
over the dignities.] The officer who governed 
Calabria nnd Apulia under the Byzantine emiierors. 

1717 51 CiiAMBEK.s Cyci., Catapan or CaUpan, a name the 
later Greeks^ about the twelfth centui^, gave the governor 
of their domtnions in Italy. s83a tr. Sismondi's Jtal, Rep. 
i. 34 From lime to time . . a caLTnan, or other magistrate, 
was sent. 1855 Milman Lat. ihr. 11864) III. vt. ii. 428 
I'he Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo IX. 
had retired in despair. 

t CE’tapaSlll. Obs. Med. [ad. Gr. Harknanya 
(‘Paulus A^gineln vii. 13*, Syd. Soc. Lex.), f. 
KaravkaO’Uv to besprinkle, strew over.] ‘ A former 
teim . . for any diy medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1657 Tomlinson /' emrft'z Du/. Odoriferous Powders 
..strewed upon cloaths are propcily called Cataposms. 
1678 96 in PiiiLUib. 1818 ill Todd. 1849 in Smart. 

CatEpeltic, a. {sb.^ tate~^. [a. Gr. iraTa- 
wfAria-ot pertaining to a Catapi'LT.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to a cata]nilt. B. sb. A catapult. 

1849 in Smart {a(ij.\ 1864 in Websier \adj. and sh.\ 
CEtapetalOUS (katape'taUs . a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Kara, each to c.tch + ttlraXov Petal + -ouu] 
Having the petals ‘ united only by cohesion with 
united stamens, ns in Mallow ’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
401). s847inCRAi& 

II Catapetasma fk!EtapAae'zm&). [Gr. irara- 
vtraana curtain, veil, the veil of the temple; f. 
tcarantTavvV'Vai to spread out over.] The curtain 
at the chancel-screen, veiling the altar from the 
congiegation, in the Greek Church. 

1798 W Tookr Catherine II (ed a) 11 . v. 85 On the roof, 
over the ratanei.tsma and holy doors, is a representation of 
the Miprcme lieing. 

CatEphO niCf [f. Gr irard + ^o/in^ voice, 
sound + -Tc. Cf. Catacousticn.] Pertaining to 
cat aphonies. In mod. Diets. 
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Oatftphonlos (kDet&f/rniks)» sb, pL The science 
of reflected sounds : -Catacouktics. 

k66^ Fkit. 7 rant. XIV. 473 Unless wr cull them Cata- 
phonicks. 1819 Rkrs Ca/aj^konics, in Mubic, synony* 

mouB with catacauBtiLM. 

t Ca taphor. Obs. [medical L. ca/apkara, coma, 
a. Gr. learafpop-A^ a biingin^^ down, a lethargic 
attack.] * A deep or dead sleep * (Blount 1^56). 
Cataphract tk^e tifrsekt). [In sense i, ad. L. 
cataphracUSy a Gr. KartuppAHTr^^ coal of mail ; in 
2, ad. h. catapht aettiSy Gr. Har^'ifppaicros clad in 
full armour ; f. Karaippoaativ to clothe in mail.] 

1 1 . An ancient coat of mail. (^bs. 

15B1 Savilk I'acitus //tst. 1. Ixxix. (isq 044 CatakhractSy 
a kind of harnish .composed of iron plates or stifle bend- 
lelher. iflSS tr Labtiru's Artt Mid. Ages iv^ 117 The 
ancient rntaphract, the military habit of the patriciann. 

/ig. 16x7 Khi THAM Resolves if. viii, Virtue in a Cata- 
phract : for in vani we aim one Limb, while the other is 
without a defence. 

b. d.ool. * I’hc armor of plate covering some 
fishes.' Webster cites Dana. 

2 . A soldier in full armour. 

1671 Milton Samson 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slint;erH, cataphracts and spears. 1814 H. Busk hugit. 
Rteers 173 Around, in panoply complete, Grim cataphracts 
await. 

II Catachrcsticnlly for Cataract. 
i^i Sidney A/ol. /Wtrie (Arb ) jj Borne so neere the 
dull making Caiaphract of Nilus, that you cannot heare the 
PUnuct-like Murick of Poctrie. 1603 SirC. Heyixin Jud. 
Asirol. To Kdr. 7 As he were borne neere the dull making; 
cataphraut of Nilus. 

Hence Ca‘taphraot«d <1., Zool. covered with a 
scaly or homy armour; Cataphra'otio a.y 'per- 
taining to or resembling a cataphr.ict ' (Webster). 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex.y Catapkraciedy covered with a homy 
skill, as with a scaly cuirass. 

t Ca*tap]irag]n. Ohs. rare. [ad. fir. type 
*KaT<i<lifxiyfia, f. aa prec ] Defensive coicring or 
coating. 

1656 J..SFRjFANr tr. H'kite's Peripatet. Inst. 380 The It* ft 
side necessarily participates more of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other memh«r of the exteriour Cataphragm. 
Cataphryiriail (ka:tAtri'd.^*aii\ a. and sb. Ch, 
Hist. One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Moiitanus ; a Montanist; 
so called because they originated in Phrygia. 

7 RotiKKS 39 A rt. 65 The . . Catuphrygiaiis . who held I 
how Christ not in L>ody but in buul ascended into lieavcn. 
1750 Lardnlk Wks. (1838 111. 90. 

Cataphyllazy (ksKtafi larP, a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
ifard down, degraaed + tpvKKov leaf 4- -ARY ] Cata- 
phyllary leaves : the colourlcs.s 01 brownish scales 
found </n various parts of plants, esp. underground, 
regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

1875 BkNNtiT h Dvkr .Sacks’ Hot. 1. iii. 193 S<.ale. or 
‘Cataphyllary- (.raves 'are usually produced on underground 
shoots although they also frequently occur iibove ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-buds of woody 
pLants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc. '. 

t Cataphy’siOf a. Obs. [f Gr. tear A down, 
against, etc. +V»iJ<Tts naturc-i-ic.] Contrary to nature. 
So Catapli7«lo8 sb, pi. {rtotue-wd .') ; ate quot. 

Jer Taylor /fFn//Vrj A ij. The wildnrsse of their 
CataphyMcks (for Metaphysicks it is non their uffirmativcs 
and negatives are neither natur.il, nor aliove, nor besides 
nature, but against it. xIi^^\M\}^x(ilo5sogr.yCataJ*hysicky 
against nature. 

Cataphy'sical, a, nonce wd. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.J Against nature. iiiin.iturai ; infia-natuial. 

1839 Dk Quinckv Autobio^. Sh. Wks. I 337 iD.) A viMi.a! 
object, falling under hjpcr-pliysit .3I or cau.physical laws. 
Ibid. II. v. 351 Some artists li.ave given to bir Walter 
Scott a pile of forehead whicli is tinplea.sin|^ and cntaphyni- 
cal, ill fact a caricature of anything, .seen in nature. 

Cataplasm (kte’taplsez’mV Med. [a. K. cala~ 
plasmey ad. L. cataplasmay a. Gr. KaranXaaixa poul- 
tice, f. KtiTa-nXdaanv to plaster over, apply a 
plaster.] A poultice : forme: ly also a pl.nslcr. 

1563 T. Galk Antidot. 1. 1. a Catnplasmcs aiadc w'lth the 
iuse of these herbes, and with fluiire. 160a Smaks. Ham. 

IV. vii. 144. i6za Woodai l S'nrg. Mate Wks. 1 16‘;3) 90 A 
Catapla.sme made of bread crums, milk, and a little Saffion. 
i6ad CncKERAM Cataplasmey a plaister, compounded of 
ce.taine oyntments to cure sores, c 17x0 Gibson Fatriers 
DUp. xiii. (1734I 361 Some make a distinction between 
Poultlse and Cataplasm. 1866 S. I'komson Diet. Dom. 

mown mustard plaster or caUpIusm. 

Danish Cur. iv. v, This Cataplasm of a 
well-cozened Lawyer. 1796 Burkr Re^. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 135 'I'he emollient cataplasms of robbery and confis- 
cation. 1831 GhM. P. Thompson Exerc. (18431 I. 463 Kn- I 
dcavour has been made to provide a cataplasm. 

Catapla Smio, [f. prec.-i-i0.J Of the nature 
of a cataplasm. So Gatapla'mlcal a. 

1630;. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. ii. 359/3 A Cataplasmicall 
Satyre . . very profitable to cure the iniposiiinies of vi e. 
1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. xxviii. 84 To make it into a 
Cataplasmick consistence. 

Cai;aple‘CldC| IX [mod. rA.Gt. Karan\fjKrtK- 6 t 
fitted to strike or be stricken down: sec Cata- 
PLKXV ] Of or pertaining to cataplexy. 

*«®3 . Romanrs Ment. Evol. Anim. xviii. 309 Such an I 
animal as a wood-louse or death-watch, whii-h fall into a 
katapleciic state immediately on being alarmed. 


Med. 356 The well 

b. Jig. 

s6aa Fletcher d 


0 atapl 6 iit 6 (k 8 etaplr 8 it). Min. [Named 1850, 
f. Gr. KtktA together with + wA«osi more-h-iTE, 
because it occurs along with several other minerals.] 
A hydrous silicate of zirconium and sodium ; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish- brown 
colour. 1854 Dana Min. (1868) 401. 

Cataplexy (k« tapleksi). [In Ger. katnplexigy 
mod. f. Gr. KarduXtfits (Hippocrates) stupefaction, 
f. KnrnnXrfaa-etv to strike down with terror or the 
like.] The temporary paralysis or hypnotic state 
in animals when 'shamming death*. 

1883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anim. xviii. 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals . . showed 
that fright is a stronj^ predisposing cause of ‘ Kalaplexy *, or 
mesmeric .sleep in animals . . He ascribes the shamming dead 
of insects to tne exclusive influence of kataploxy. 

t Catapo dially. Obs. nonce-wd. [?f. Gr. 
Hard »o8a(f close behind, immediately after.] 
c 1600 Timon iv. iii. (184a) 66 The^ moone may bee taken 
4 manner of waics ; either specificatiucly, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially. 

+ Catapreabyter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Hard against + Puesbytjcr.J A presbyter cata- 
chrestically so called ; or an opposition-presbyter. 

1659 G AUDEN Tears of Ck. 439 i).) Various factions., 
have each their Antt-Nf misters, their Cata* Presbyters, or 
countcr-pre.icliers bandying one against the other. 

tCatapuce. Obs. Herb. [a. F. catapuce \ in 
It. catapuzzuy raed.L. cataputia : ef. L. catapotiuniy 
Gr. KasairoTiov that which can be gulped down, 
pill, bolus (whence It. catapoiioy Florio}.] Lesser 
Spurge Euphorbia Lathyris. 

r.386 Chaucer Nonne Pr. 7 \ i4sOrcatapusor of cuytre 
beriiB. [1791 Huddeskord Snlmng. (17931 140 Without 
purge or catapotium 1794 Martyn Rousseau s Hot. xx. 
384 Called Bioad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.] 

Catapult ikse tapzilt). Foims: 6 oatapelt, 
-pulte, (I- oatapulta (only in sense i), 7- cata- 
pult. [a. F. catapulle or L catapulta. a. Gr. Kara- 
vlXrrjf catapult, prob f tcard against + irdKXtiv 
to hull, cast, poise (a missile).] 

1 . An ancient military engine for discharging 
I darts, stones, or other missiles ; the motive power 

being obtained by a strong lever woikmg on an 
axis, which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly released. 

The bnllista and catapulta were originally distinct, the for- 
mer bi*ing used for throwing stones, etc., and the latter for 
darts ; but afterwards the names were used synonymously. 

*577 Hanmer/Iw^'. Eccl. Hist 11619) 4‘>5 1 he great hollow 
CaitipclLs which shuote the darts from a’oft. 1599 Thynnr 
Ammadzt. (1875' 41 The K.imnie. farr diflerent in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 1605 Camdfn Rent. < s 6 kj >) 
206 When a catapult was first seen at Lacedrmon, Archi- 
medes exclaimed . O Hercules, now inunhood is come to an 
end. 173a Lediaro .Sethas II. ix. 377 Catapulta's and bat- 
tering rams. 1^61 Sterne 7 'r. Shandy 111 . xxiv, May my 
brains be knock d out by a. catapulta. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc VIM. 513 The catapults Drove iheic their dreadful 
d.irts. 18x9 W. Irving Granada 11850) 338 'I’lie mangled 
body of the Moor was . . thrown into the City from a cata- 
pult. 1850 'Bat' Cricket-Man. 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to peaceful purposes, the batting has been. . 
improved. 1878 B. Smith C arthage 393 1 ’he Matrons cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2 . Aa instrument consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 
used to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

1871 A. K. Hope Sikoolboy A>. (1875) 337 The holes seem 
to have been made by a catapult. 1887 ManUt. Guard. 

7 May 9 He . . shot the bird with a catapult. Mod. The 
police have orders to seize all catapults. 

licnee Catapn'ltio a.y Catapnltle'r, one who 

works a catapult (cf. fusiliery etc \ 

183* J. Wii.soM in Blacksv. Mag. XXIX. 306 Balls are 
showered upon them . . from a hundred catapullic arms. 
1849 Helps Friends in C. .Scr 11. I, ii. 146 Flinging the 
b ill with catapullic force. z86o Rkade Cloister 4r //. xltii. 
(D.) The besiegers, .sent forward their sappers, pioneers, 
catapulliers, and crossbowmen. 

Catapnltf V. [f. prec. sb.] a. Irans. To 
hull as from a catapult, b. 'Fo shi'ot or shoot 
at with a catapult, o. in/r. To discharge a cata- 
pult; hence Oatapulting vbl. sb. 

1848 Blackxv. Mag. LXIII. 499 The throne itself was I 
c.atapultcd into the square. s8to Daily 7 'el. 17 Feb., 
r.ovcly creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
into a net. 1881 Chequered Career 5 The lead . . we saved 
for catapulting, an amusement only indulf^cd In by lower 
boys. 1883 D. Pryoe Highways of Lit. u. 30 He [a boy] 
catapults sparrows. 

t Catapufc. Obs. [in med.L. and It. (Florio) 
catafulia ] (.See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 430/a The Catheter of some 
termed a CaLiput, and Cataputia; it isan Instrument long, 
narrow and round, . it is to search a deep wound, and also. . 
to pour or squirt in liquid Oyntments and Salves. 

Cataract (kaetlLnekt), sb. Forms: 5 cata- 
racte, (catoracte, oatterak, 6 catract3, oathar- 
act, oatarrhact3. 6-7 catarraot(e, 7 cattaraot, 
ohatdraot. 8 catarect. 6- cataraok\ 7- cataract. 

[a. F. cataracte (in senses 1-4, 6), ad. h. cataracta 
waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a. Gr. fcaTap(^p)AieTrjs 
down-nishing, a down rushing bird, a portcuIli.s, 


waterfall, ?(in LXX) floodgate; t ttarapAtra-eiw 
to dash down, dash headlong, rush or fall headlong, 
as rain or a river, f. tear or teard down >1- dpAaa- or 
fidatS’Uv to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
icarappitiyyit-uai to breakdown.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-£ng., is not in all respects 
clear.] 

1 1 . pi. The * flood-gates ' of heaven, viewed as 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Gen. vii. 
11, viii. 2, where Heb. has niiH lattices, windows, 
LXX KarappoKTat, Volg. cataractmy the former 
pi oh., the latter certainly, — flood-gates, sluices; 
hence also hr. cataracles du del). Thi^ the earliest 
use in Kng., is now Ohs. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy iii. xxiv, It oemed in the high 
heauen I'hc Cataractex hodden be vnda c 1460 Toitmetey 
Myst. 33 (MUtz.) Now or the weden cest, and cateractes 
knyt. i6ia Brerewood Lang. 4 Rslig. xiii. 137 To omu 
the Cataract!! of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
1656 Earl Monm Adv.fr. Pamass. 03 That he would open 
the ChateractR of Heaven. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 834. 
1684 Burnet Tk. Earth 1. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open’d, 
t b. applied to waterspouts ; also transf. 

*555 I^den Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 3H6 They say. .that in 
certcyiie places of the sea, they suwe certcyne stremex of 
water which they caule spoutes faiilynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. .Sum phantasie that these shul^ bee the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Noes fludde. 
1605 .SiiAKs. Lear 111. ii. a Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks ; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s spuut. 
1634 HFBBtKr 7 'riiv. 7 A long spout of stinking raine Py- 
r.imide wise, dissolved itselfo very neere ns. This hidious 
C|ataract, 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 176 What if all .. this 
Fiiniament Of Hell should spout her (Cataracts of Fire. 

2 . A waterfall ; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice; thus 
distinguished fiom a Cascadh. 

[A rare sense in Gr.. hut common in L., where applied to 
the ('ataracts of the Nile ] 

1594 Bp. King Jonas (1618)346 We see what catarrhactes 
and rlownc-falls there are by the rage of the water. 1601 
Hoi I AND Pliny 1. 98 The lowest C4it.aract or fal of water 
[of the Nile]. z6ia Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 88 Where I'lvy 
falling down doth make a Cataract. lya* Dk Fob Voy. 
round IP. (t84i>) 343 A terrible noise, as of a mighty aita- 
ract, or w.atcifall. 1834 Mr.s. Sompryillb C'onnex. Phys. 
Sc. § 16 (1849) 151 I'he gre.it ( ataracts of the Oronoro. 1039 
Thiklwai L urEprE II. 185 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

b. tram/. A violent downpour or nish of water. 
1634 Hkkulrt 'I'rav, 54 A violent storme of mine., 
caused such a sudden Deluge and Cattaract, that a Carrav.m 
of two thousand Camels perusht. 176a Falconer Shipwr, 
HI. 390 From on high huge Cataracts descend. 184a Ten- 
nyson Locksley Halt hi, j'hc hollow oce.m-ridges loaring 
into cataracts x86o Froudk Hist. Eng. VI. x Cataracts of 
water Hooded the houses in the city, and turned the btrcctx 
into rivers. 

0 . transf. and fig. (cf. flood). 

C 1630 Drumm. of ii \wth. Poems 61 And Tongues. (Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heareX 1784 C'owi’i k 
'Task IV. 74 C.4t.ir.Tcts of declam.ation thunder heie. 1864 
('anlvle Predk. Gt. 1. iii. v. 164 Ills cataract of hlaik 
beard Ibid. V. xiii. iv. 44 Never canic such a cataract of 
evil news on an Aiilic Council before. 

t 3 . A portcullis ; also the grating of a window. 
Obs. [Piob. in Gr. earlier than sense l ; common 
ill med.L. but rare in Kng.] 

[x3|6o z ms. Vunrs* Roll J'ork, In j catcracta facta anta 
hostium Will de Prc.ston, 6r/.] 16^ Bixiunt Clossogr.yCatoo 
racty a Portcullis. ^*^3 Orquhart Rabelais iii. Prol., 
Cithers . . assured the Porl-ciilleys fastned the Herses, 
Sarasinosks and Cataracts. 1853 ^ToeqUELER Milit. En^ 
cycl.y Cataracty a portcullis. 

4 . Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 
the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 

* producing more or less impairment of sight, but 
never complete blindness^ Soc. Lex.). 

[App. a fig. use of the sense portcullis. In Fr., the phy. 
siciari A. Pard (4:1550) has 'catameto ou coulisse’; and 
Cotgr. (x6ii)_has coulisse ' a portcullis . also a web in the 
eye , the notion being that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract obstructs vision, ax (he portcullis does a gateway. 
(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from the sense 
yi\nAcs'u-pjoX\x\%' fenestra clathratay Du Cangc.'i] 
s^7 Buorde Hrev. Health Ixvi. 38 b, A Catharact, the 
which doth let a in.in to sc perfyily. 1375 Turbkrv. Fal- 
conrie 2^S Tlier is a C.'itaract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 
54/a For Catarracts or Pearlcs of the Eyes. z6ii Florio, 

( afardtta. called a Cataract ora pin and web. tj8a W. 
Hf.hekdbn Comm. KvL (1806) 339 A cataract is always pre- 
ceded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 11831) 1. aaz To understand that he would 
couch her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. s8aa Good Study 
^ Med. i 1844) III. 168 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain. 1876 tr. IFagnefs Gen. Pathol. 40 Cataract is e.siieci- 
al^ transmissible in the female line. 
flg’ 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentjesv. (1641) 3x9 ’J'hose 
thicke Cataracts of earthly vanities' are dispersed, a 1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. i7ax III. 4X Your eyes thus 
dimly will I'hings Ueav’iily see. Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free. 

t 6. A brake for flax. Obs. rare, 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. 1. 401 Athwart those Cata- 
nicts tncy break and bruise to very Trash the woody 
parrels. 

6. Mech. A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 
the flow of water through on opening. 



CATABAOT, 
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Baibaob Eecn. iiL (ed. 3) 07 AroUier very 

beautiful contrivance for regulaliof the number ol etrokee 
made by a steam-engine, .is culled the Cataract. t86s Ran- 
iLWKStemMt Eng, 58 A pump brake of a simple kind is ex- 
emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

+ 7 . (Secquot.) Obs, 

la 1400 Eei. Ant, 1 . 9 Cmtaracta, a catarac of the ethere, 
i. via subtt^anea, 

8. attfib, and Comb,y as cataract patient^ curls y 
wigy etc. ; cataract-like adj. ; cataract-wise adv. ; 
oataraot-bird, an Australian bird (ace quot) ; 
oataraot-knife, cataract needle, a knife and 
needle used in the extraction of cataract, or in 
couching 

1868 Wood H ontes without H, xii. 915 The bird .. is called 
. . the •Cataract Bird KOrigma rubricaia) because it is al- 
ways found where wnter-courKes rush through rocky ground 
fin Aubtralia]. 186a Sala in Daily Tel. ai Nov., That 
beaming belle . . with the *Cataract curls. s86o Tynoai.l 
Clac. 1. 11. la An avalanche pours *cataract-like over a ledge. 
1688 K. lloLMh Armoury 111. Wa A •C.'iuract-needle. .is 
Used to draw up tlic Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. s88a (;ood Study 0/ Med. (1844) HI- >^5 
A •cato.iact patient secs a lighted candle as if it weie in- 
volved in a cloud. 2870 AtkeHmum 31 Dec. 88x Boilcau 
Desprcaiix himself, in his court suit and his •cataract wig. 
1679 J. Hawiiiornb Laurh, Mill The stream fell •cata- 
r.ict-wise into a deep poof below. 

Cataract, prcc. sb.] 
a. /rafts. To pour like a cataract, to pour co- 
piously {nonce- use 1. b. intr. To fall in a cataract. 

1796 CoLKRirxjE /.<•/. in Bio^r. Lit. App. (1847) II. 370 The 
Monthly has cutaracted panegyric on me. 183a J. WiiJiON 
in Blaclnv. Mag. XXXll. 125 No river should cataract 
larger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warburtom Crescent *V 
Lro\s (1845) 1 . 385 'I he whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself, .cataractiiig very respectably. 

Ca*taraoted, ppi. a. [f. Catabact sb, or v. 
■f -El).] Having cataracts : poured in cataracts. 
xZgo BloLkw Ma^ XXVI II. 146 With rivers cat-iractcd 
among the rnuunt.-iiiis. xSja WiiJbON thd. XXXI. 8t>6 They 
look down into the cataracted abys.ses. 

t Catara'ctic, a. Obs. [f. Cataract + -ic.] 
Of the nature of a cataract (see senses 2 and 5 of 
the sh.\ So Catara*ctloal a. 

169^ I. DKAOMuNrif^ff Burnet's Th. Earth i. 56 Cataract!- 
cal r.dls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers, a 1693 Ufigu- 
HART AVi/Wn/x 111. 1, 401 Certain Catarractick Insiruincnts. 

Catara'ctino, a. ff. as orec. + -ink.J - prcc. 

1856 Kane Arct.Expl. 1 . 335 'I'hesc cataractiiie glaciers. 

t Cataractist. Obs. [f. as prcc. \ -UST.J A 
suigeon or piaclitioner wlio treats cataracts. 

tr. Baracetsus Arc/iid. 11. 140 According to the pre- 
scripliun of the Catarraciists, or blind 1)00101% 

Cataractous (katfirte ktas), a. Fathol, [f. 
Cataract + -ou.s.J Affected with c.itaruct. 

1834 1 ’bavkks Dis. Eye (cd. 3' 319 The c.*\tt\ra<.tous eye is 
not unfrequcnily amaurotic. 1875 H. Walion Dis. Lye 
74 tin ordinary calaructous capi>ular op.*iciiy. 

Catario, var. of Cateuv, 

Catarrh (k.ata-j), sb. Forms : 6 oattar, oatta- 
ruo, catarh, oatt^rhe. Sc. catorr, cattr^r, 6-7 
oatar, oatarrj, catarrhe, 7 oatorr, catbar, ca- 
tharro, cathor, 7- catarrh, [a. F. catarrhe y 
in 15th c. caterre, i6th c. catarre ( = Pr. catavy Sp., 
It. calarro)y ad. L. catarrh-us, ad. Gr. narappovi run- 
ning down, rheum, f. Karapptiy to flow down.] 
i* 1 . The profuse discharge from nose and eyes 
which generally accompanies a cold, and which 
was formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a * tunning at the nose*. Obs. 

(1398 Tkilvisa Barth. De P E. vii. iv. (1405) 224 Dis- 
sciliiynge mid shedynge thumours of the need highte 
CibarruN.] 1^33 Elyot Cast, llelth (1541) 23 b, F.^ges 
he good agciiist Catars, or stilling out of the hed into 
the stoiriakc. Ibtd. 69 b, Caturres or rcuincs. *.936 
Bellenuen iron. 46a (Jam.) In the nixt winter Julius 
Fruiilynus fell in gret infirmite be iinoder-it flux of caller. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. (1594) 364 Sodainely 
choked by catarrlies, which like to floods of waters, runne 
dowiiewards. 1607 Torsi- lu Four-/. Jictuts 272 'J'he catar 
or rliuine, which, in a horse, is calfed the gUundcni. 1656 
in Blount Olossogr. 17^ 6 E. Dakwin Zoon. itZox's I. 435 
When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed simple catarrh. 

2 . Formerly also applied to : Cerebral effusion 
or haemorrhage ; apoplexy. Obs. 

xSSa Lynpesay Monarate 51 17 Sum ar dlssoluit suddantlye 
Be Cattarue or be Poplesye. 1579 Fenton Gukeiard, iii. 
(1599) 142 King Charles dyed . . of a catterhe which the 
Phisitians call apoplexie. 1708 Kersey, Catarrh of the 
Spinal Marrow, a Falling-out of the Marrow of the Back- 
bone. syai-iSoo in Bailey. 

3 . Inflammation of a mucous membrane ; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of mucus, and often 
attended with sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common * cold '. 

Often with qualifying word, as alcoholicy hron- 
chialy chronic y gaslriCy uterine catarrh ; epidemic 
catarrhy influenza ; summer catarrhy hay-asthma. 

Parkk tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 233 A m- 
nerall iiiLkncsse . . called the Cattarre or murre, xSn 
Gascoigne in Rigaiid Corr. Sc. Men (1841) 1 . aax The 
great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
many countricR. 2771 Smollett Humphr. Cl, (1815) xoj 
Kheumatiunsi, catarrhs, and consumptions, are caught in 
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thcM nocturnal pastimes. 178a E. Giav In Med, Cornmum, 
I. 47 At Venice, .the common name of the disease, Russian 
catarrh [influenza]. 1799 M. Baillik Morb, Anat. (x8oy) 
117 I'he Symptoms which attend catarrh are too generalfy 
known to retj^uire being mentioned, sfltfl Moorji Esu(ge 
E'nm. Paris vi. 171 Your cold, of course, is a catarrh, sSgt 
Youatt Horse xti. (1847) 958 Various names . . influenza, 
distemper, catarrhal fever, and epidemic catarrh. 186B 
Dickens Lett, (2880) II. 338 So oppressed am 1 with this 
American catarrh, as they call it. 

Catairh, v. ncnce-wd. [f. prec.] To remove 
or take by catarrh. 

28sa Lamb in Life 4> Lett. xii. (1837) iir As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed out of it [the War-Office] 
into their freer graves. 

Catar rhaote, obs. form of Cataract. 
t Catarrhago galf a, Obs. rare. [Implies a 
sb. catarrhagoguey f. Catarrh sb, •» -aywyot 
leading.] Carrying off catarrh. 

263s Biggs Hew Disp. Paso A catarragogall Remedy. 

Catarrhal (kata ral), a. [f. Catakuu sb, + -al : 
in inod.P'. catarrhal.} Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, catarrh. 

2631 Biggs New Disp. P 958 Catarrhall defects. 1787 
Gentl. Mag. Nov. loacya Catarrhal fevers have now become 
more frequent 2804 J. M Culloch Htghl, Scott, HI. 193 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda. 2848 Kinoalkv 
in Fraser's Mag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
2670 Rollbston Anim. Lt/e Introd notty A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. 

Catarrhine, catarhine (kse tarsm), a. ‘loot, 
[f. Gr. Nard alongside oi /xV-a nose, nostril.] 
Name of one of the two divisions of the order 
Quadrumanay including those apes or monkeys, 
which have the nostiils close togetlier, oblique, 
and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs 
on all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world, b. as sb. A catarrhine monkey. 

i86a Dana Man. Geol. 422 notey The Caurrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. 2863 
Huxley Mans Place Nat. i. 93 The man-like apc.R . . are 
what are called 'Catanhine apes'; that U, their nostrils 
have a narrow mirtitiun, and look downwards. 2882 Spec- 
tator 25 Dec., Our common ancestor the catarrhine ape. 

t Cata'rrMflh, a. Obs. [f. Catauuu sb. + 
-ifiH t.l Of the nature of catarrh. 

2689 Moyle Sea Chyrutg. iii. x. 114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of that C^tarrish humour. 

t Cata‘rrnopou 8 , a. Obs. [I. Gr /caTkppov-os 
(f. Kara down + fioxsTf downward inclination) -f 
-0U8,] Tending or moving downwards. 

2666 G. Hakvkv Morb. Angl. x. 92 Why tlie same corro- 
sive humour should sometimes prove Anarrhopous . . and 
otiicrwhik's Catarihopous (flowing downwards). 

Cata rrhous, a, ? obs, [f. Catabkh + -ou8 : 
app. alter jOih c. F. catarreuxy calarrheux.'] 
rertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 
catarrh ; - Catarrhal. 

2651 Bicr.s Ne 7 u Disf, P250 To excrete the catarrhous 
m. liter. 178a Johnson in (18311 V. 29, 1 am now 

h.irosscd by a catairhoiis cough. 2619 Rfes Cycl. s. v.. 
Cure fur a catarrhous cough.. the iiilialution of the vapour 
of warm water. 

t Cataru-mpant, (?) -rampant, a nonce-wd, 
(humorous); ct. (ir. xard, cat and rampant. 

2689 T. Plunkkt Char. Gd Commander 49 , 1 hope. .Their 
Cat-like Cause, that lusty Pu.ss is nigh To hanging ; not- 
wiilisl.mding that she is So Caiarumpant now. 

t Cataskeua’Stic, a. obs. rare- *. [ad. Gr. 
MaTa< 7 XiV(iaTtx<iY cousiructivc (in Aristotle Rhct. 

2 . 26, 3, opposed to Avtixus destructive), f. icuTa- 
to equip, prepaic, construct, f. xaratrxeu^ 
pieparation.] Goiislructive. 

2643 J. GloopwiNj Innoc. Sr Truth ^ Tri. 41 No occasion 
to argue any thing . . in a cataskeuastique or positive Way. 

t Catasophistry. obs. rare-K [f, bOPUiB- 
TiiY, after Gr. Haraao^pi^fadai to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, f. Kara down, etc. f ooipi^-eoOai to 
quibble, etc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

2609 J. Melvill Let, in Diarp (1843) 782 Greater craA . . 
and catasophistrie wer nevir usit. 

Cataspilite (k!lt.r’spibit\ Min. [Named in 
1867 f. Gr. KaTaamKos spotted, defiled + -ITK.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
manganese, etc. ; an ash-grey pearly mineral found 
ill Sweden. 2868 Dana Min. 403 

IlCatasta, [a. L. catasta scafTold, stage for 
selling slaves, etc., also an engine of torture. 
Accoiding to Lewis and Short, f. Gr. xardaraair 
settling, putting down, fixed state, etc. (? Thence 
It. catasta funeral -pile, Pg. catasta stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).] 

a. Hist. A block on which slaves were exposed 
for sale. b. Hist. A stage or bed of torture used 
in early Christian times, fo. Humorously or 
affectedly used for the stocks {obs^. 

1630 A. B. Mutat, Po/emo xa What will not money do j 
with a Scot (now their Catasta is in rendinesz). 1664 Butler 
Hud. II. I. 038 In dose Catasta shut led. 1694 401 notey 
Catasta is but a pair of Stocks in English]. 1685 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) III. 92 How could they have sung in the 
midst of Flames, ginilcd upon Racks, triumphed upon 
Wheelsand Catar«taes. 2833 Kingslev Hvpatia xiii.(Hoppc) 
Standing an hour on the catasta to be handled from head 
to foot ill the minimum of clothing. 


OatMteltiOf [ftd, L. caiasteMU-uSy 

a. Gr. HaereusresKruebey f, ttaracriKKeiP to repress, 
check.] Restraining, checking : formerly applied 
to astnngent and styptic substances. 

183Z in Matnb. 

NCatMtajds (k&tse-st&sis). [Gr. tcarkaraoit 
settling, appointment; settled condition; f. imfl- 
I xardvax to set down, appoint establish, settle ; t 
Hard down + ffra- stand. In mod.F. catas/ase.} 

1 . (See quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or L.J 

1696 Blount Closeogr.y Cateuiasisy the third part of a 
Comedy, and signifies the state and full vigour ofiL Tra- 
gedies and Comedies have four principal paru in respect of 
the matter treated of. z. Protasis, a. Epitasis, ^ Catos- 
tasis, 4. Catastrophe, 1668 DavDEN Dram, Poesy In 
Arb, Gamer HI. 590 Thirdly. The CatastasisorCounter- 
tuni, which destroys that expectation. 1731 Chambers 
CycLy Catastasis. third part of the antient drama; 
being that wherein the intrigue is supported, carried on, 
and neightened till it be ripe for the unravelling in the 
catastrophe. 2762 Si erne Trxst, Shandy \\. Slawktw, TalSy 
I'he epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon 
and heightened, till it arrives at its sute or height, called 
the cata<>tasis. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, (xBya) 11 . vi. i. 003 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasin or heightening. 

2. Khet. 'i'he narrative pait of a speech, usually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator sets forth 
the subject to be discussed. (In mod. Diets.) 

8. Aled. *The state or condition of anything; 
consiitution ; habit of body (In mod. Diets.) 
t Catastamatic, a. Obs. tare-K [ad. Gr. 
naraa rtf fsar tabs established, sedate, moderate, tran- 
quil (in 1)801^ tearaaTrjpuiTiKii moderate pleasure, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), f. teaTdarijfM 
settlement, constitution, f. leaBtardvat ; see prec.} 
2653 80 Stanley Hist. PAtlot. {xjox) X34/9Catastematick, 
permanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of Grief 
and a quiet void of ail disturbance, which Epicurus held [to 
be our ultimate end]. 

Cataater. [ad. It. Sp., ra/tu/r^.] - Cadastre. 

2833 Mii.man Lot. Christianity IX. xiv. i. 18 The valua- 
tion of Pope Nicholas.the established cataster which hod 
been acted on for above a century. 

Catasterism (katse st^riz'm). [ad. Gr. xar- 
aartp. ofivs a * placmg among the stars ; Kar- 
aoTtptapoi was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
conste lations ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; (ult.) f. nard 
+ darrip star. Cf. Astbribm ] 
a. pi. The treatise mentioned above, b. A 
constellation. 

2803 G. S. Faber Cabiri II. 951 The remarkable assem- 
blage of cataKterisnu . in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
ship of Ja.<.on 2837 Whewell y/fxf. Induct. Sc. 1. iv. | z 
(L.i The * Catastcrisros ’ o( Eratosthenes, .were an enumera- 
tion of 475 of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are. sBssTm. Koss Humboldt's Trav, 
Introd. 17 The catastcrisms of their zodiac. 

Catastrophal (kfitsestrdrOil), a. [f. Cata- 
sruorHE-P -Au] Oi the nature of a catastrophe; 
disastrous. 

184a P. ScHOPK F’oti a nos 6 The great catastrophal earth- 
quake of Kiobainba. 188a Daily Hews 6 Feb., Mr, Proctor, 
after his catastrophal forebodings. 

Catastrophe (k&tacstrJfi). Also 7 cata- 
Btrophy. [a. Gr. Karaorpoipii overturning, sudden 
turn, conclusion, f. nara arptiptiv to overturn, etc., 
f. xord down + cypitpsiv to turn.] 

1 . * The change or revolution which produces 
the conclusion or final event of a dramatic piece ’ 
(J.) ; the denouement. 

2579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal May, Gloss., This tale 
is much like totliat in Aesops fables, but the catastrophe and 
ende is farre different. 1384 K. Scot Discov. Witcher. 111. 

X 41 marg.y A comicall catastrophe. 160a and Pt, Return 
fr. Pamass. 11. i. lArh.i 91 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 
strophe. 1626 R. C. 'times' Whis. (X87X) iii Ihou shall be 
the protasis and cata.strophe of my epistle. 2684 T. Burnet 
7 'h. Earth 11 . 157 'Fhat happy catastrophe «uid last scene 
which is to crown the work. 2714 Gay What d'ye call it 
Pref., They deny it to be TrafHcal, because its Oitastrophe 
is a Wedding, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 1. iii. 158 
Such unit the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2 . ‘ A final event ; a conclusion generally un- 
happy* (J.) ; a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, upshot ; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

2602 Shaks. All's Well 1. ii 57 On the Catastrophe and 
hcele of pastime When it was out. 2609 Arm in Ital. 7 ay lor 
(X&80' 194 Thinking to dcuower And woike my Hues Cat^ 
stropliy. i6e8 Mead in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 343 III. 265 Ibis 
was the obscure caio-strophc of that great man. zfiya Mar- 
vell Reh. Transp. 1. 351 I'he late war, and its horrid 
catastrophe. 2678 Ln tlkton Lot, Diet . , A Catastrophe or 
upshot of a businesh, catastrophe exitus. sjdh Morgan 
Algiers II. iii. 956 This catastrophe had the brave Barba- 
rossa and all his vast Designs. S783 Ld. Hailes Antiq, 
Chr. Ck. iv. 128 I'he catastrophe of that siege is well known. 
2830 W. Irving Mahomet II. 990 This miserable cata- 
strophe to a miserable career. 

tb. humorously. The posteriors. Ohs. 
i<o7 Shaks. a Hen. /f\ 11. i. 66 Away you Scullion .. He 
tickle your caiastrophe. 

8. An event producing a subversion of the order 
or system of things. 

z^ Month. Mercury^W. 91 The Consternation and Con- 
fusion .. upon such a sudden Catastruphy. 2717 De Fob 
Hist. Ch. Scot, (1844)5 Her many Revolutions, Convulsions* 
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CATCH. 


■nd CatA«itrophn. 1871 Faira* Hisi, iiL 9a God 

reveabi 11 will not by sudden catastrophes and violent 
revolutions. 

b. esp in Geol. A sudden and \iolcnt chan|^ in 
the physical order of thinjjs, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or comnlsiun afTcctini^ (he 
earth’s surface, and the living beings upon it, by 
which some have supposed that the successive 
geological periotls were suddenly brought lo an 
end. I Cl. Cataclv«m, Catastuophism.) 

183a Lyci.i. Princ. Gtol. I. 8r>, II. 160. i8d Wiieweii. 
Sovum Org. Renam. 25 (L.) 'rherc arc, in the palartiolo* 
gical hciences, two antagonist doctrines ‘ cata&trophes and 
nniformity 1887 S/>€i'tator 7 May 6a6/t No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountaiii<ranses originated in 
catastrophes. 

4 u A sudden disaster, wide-spread, very fatal, or 
signal. (In the ajiplication of exaggerated lan- 
guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

17^ Anson in. li. (cd. 4) 429 Thus were we all . re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe. 1795 
Kurkk Corr (184A) IV. aBg The public cal.istronhe was 
actually completed by the actual recall of I,ord F. 1835 
MoTLhY DuUh Rep. (1861) 11 . 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any . . recorded in those ann.als so piolific 
in such cata-strophes. i8s6 Rank A ret. A a//. II xiii. 131 
'I 7 iis fishery is learfully hazardous ; sicarcely a year pAs.<«t:s 
without a catastrophe. Moti. Our hostess was iiiiincnsrly 
relieved that dinner had gone olT without any catastrophe. 
My luggage has not arrived . what a catastrophe ! 

Catastrophio (kaelastrpfik), a. fad Gr. 
Karaarpt'tfnK'OSf f. Haraorpoq^ij Catastrophk.] Of 
the nature of^ or belonging lo, a cnta.strophc : esp. 
in the history of the earth or the universe. 

1837 WiihWKLi. //is/. Induct. . 9 c. (1857) 111 512 'fhe sup- 
pled proofs of catastrophic tionsition. s8^ Murchison 
Siiurta xx. 491 A catastrophic destruction of such animals. 
1871 K. H. Plumpiuk Spinis in Rris. 118841 348 Events 
which are not continuous, but catastropliic . . such as the 
Resurrection and the l..ist Judgiiiciit. 

Cataatro'phical, n. [f. as prec. -t- -al ] Re- 
ferring to, dealing with, catastrophes ; also -= prcc. 

i8a6 Blackiv. Mag. XIX. Pref. 24 Paragraphs circuitously 
t^pruaching . to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Contemp. 
Rev. XX VIII. 740 A . .disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force, - sudden, and caia.>iro]>liicaL 

Hence Catastro pliioBlly adv. 

187a IIageiiot Physusi^ I\d. (1876’ 155 As soon as that 
rep^es^ion was catastrophically removed. 

Cataatrophiszn l^kata: str^fiz’nO. [f. Catar- 
TUOPUE 3 f-i8M] 'J'he theory that cettnin geo- 
logical and biological phenomena were caused by 
catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances 
of nature, rather than by continuous and uniform 
processes. 

1869 Huxi RV in Sii. Opinion sr Apr. 464/1 By Catastro- 
pliisin I mean any fonn of geological speculation which .. 
sup|Miscs the operation of forces dilfcrent in their nature . . 
from those which we at present see in action. 1883 H. 
UiiuMMUNU A'a/. Law tn .S/tr. /F. 19 It was the Gevdogy 
of Cala.stroplii>m. 

1885 Cmfuiy Afag XXXI. 68 The Craig household 
. was conducted dm the theory of * catabtrophisni ' rather 
than that of ' uniform law*. 

Catastropkist (klttsestrdYist). Cto/. [f. as 
prec. e -isT.J One who holds (he theory of catas- 
trophism ; opposed lo umfonnitarian. Also attrih. 

1837 Whkwfii. f/ist. Induct Sc. (18571 HI* 5^*9 <'e«lo- 
gists who had been bred up in the < atastrophist creed. 
1870 Si'FNCFR Data of Elhns iv. g 17 For a generation after 
geologists had become uiiiforiiiitariiin'i in Geology, they 
remained c.'it.ostrophibts in Biology. i8n /.it. lEar/d x6i/s 
We are still cata.stropliists in judging of history. 

t Cata strophize. 0 /is.-** ‘ 'I'o end a Comedy 
or the like ’ i^Cockeram 1623) 
f Catastrophonical, a. (A nonsense word.) 

i6q5 Marstun Dutek Court. 11. i, A signe of good shaving, 
niy catastrophonicall bne boy. 
fCatastruzn. Obs-^ [ad. Gr. KaraaTpeafsa 
deck.] *The clecke or hatch of a shiji ' (Cockerara). 
t Catathle ba. Obs. rare-^. [?f. (Jr. Kara- 
to press down.] Some fabulous monster. 
C1300 K. Alis. 6s 64 Another best thcr is, of euvei kyiide 
. . (AOUhleba is hire name. 

Catawailipoaa (kset^w^-mpas^, a. slang, 
chierty l/.S. Also oatawamptious (-|3s\ [A 
humorous formation, the origin of wliich is lost : 
the first part of the wonl was perhajis suggested 
by catamount t or ? by words in Gr. Bara-.] h ierce, 
unsparing, destructive. (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning ) 

18^ IfauseL IVords XIII. 148 It had fallen a victim to 
the jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 

Hence Oatawa-mponaljr, Oatawa-mptlonsly 

adv., * fiercely, eagerly. To be catawamptiously 
chawtd s^ is to be completely demolished, utterly 
defeated' (Bartlett Diet. Amer.). 

x85a Lyttom Afy Novel in Blackiv. Mag. LXXI. 43a To 
be catawampously champed up [ed. i8u chawed upj by a 
mercenary selfish cormorant of a capitalist. 1857 bouc* 
1.AS.S speech (Bartlett) To take to our heels before three 
huidr^ thousand slaveholders, for fear of being catawamp- 
tiously chawed up I 

So also Gatawa-mpM sb., used vaguely for * fierce 
creature, vermin *, or the like. 

1874 M. Collins Frances I. i6s The catawampuses you 


see about harvest time— they fly quite pretty in the air, but, 
O my gracious, don't they sting I 
Catawba (k&tp-b&>. [From the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U. S. (named from the Katakba 
Indians \ where the grape was first dbcovered.] 

1 x 778 Adair Ind. 293 , 1 begin with the Katahba, be- 

cause their country is the most ccmtiguous to Charles-'I'own.] 
a. An American species of gra]}e( Vitis Labrusca^, 
which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union, b. The light sparkling rich- 
flavourcd wine made from this grape (first made 
c. 1830). More fully Catawba grape, wine. 

i 8 s 7 Riff Commies. Patents IVaskington 433 The Ca- 
tawba U the giape generally planted 111 vineyards for the 
prinluctioii of wine. <^1857 fvf»NCP. Birds 0/ J'assage, * Ca- 
tawba iyine \ For Catowba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bubh to proclaim iu 1864 Browning Siudge, It was 
your own wine, Kir, the good Champagne (1 took it for Ca- 
tawba, you're so kind'. 1867 At/antu Monthly Aug. 941 
Five thousand gallons ol the .still unvexed Catawba. 

CatayUe, catayll.e, obs. ff. Cattle. 

+ Cataza*ner. Obs. rare- 

163a Shirlky Ball v. 1 O the Catazaners, we turned 
there ! 

t Cat-band. Sc. Obs. * A bar or iron for 
securing a door ; a chain drawn across a street 
for defence ' i Jnm.V The exact sense is doubtful. 

1630 Row //ist. A'lrF (184a) 507 AUo the toun. made cat- 
bands o( yroii to hold off horses, brought the canons, .within 
the tonne, &c. a 1670 Sfaluing Troub. C/tas. / (1820' 80 
To make preparations for defence .to big up their own bacic 
gatc.s, closes, and poits, ha\c their catbands in readiness. 
1671 Alts 0/ .Sederunt ii Feb. (Jam.- In ca.se they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbird (kx’tb^d). [See quot. 1885.] An 
American thrush [Mimus Caroltnensis). 

1731 Mokiimer WiPhil. Trans. XXXVII. 175 Muscicapa 
vertue mgro. '1 he Cat-Bird. 1838 O. W. IIoLMEb Aut, 
Bieakf.‘t. 2 to, 1 hear the whispering voice of Spring, The 
thrush's trilf, ifie tat-bird's ciy. a 1870 Lown l I'oct. H'ks. 
0879' 38 The cat-hird croons in the fifac-biish. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 21 May 4 *2 'fhe ‘c.it bird derives its n.ame from 
its ordinary cry of alarm, which somewhat resembles the 
mew of a cat. 

Catcall (k^e tk^n, jA AlsoScatcaL [From 
the nocluinril cry or ‘ waul ’ of the cut.] 

1 . A squeaking instiiiinent, or kind of whistle, 

used esp. in play-houses to express impatience or 
disappiobation. (See No. 361.) 

165980 Pkpvs Diary (1879) I. 67, I ..called on Adam 
Chatd, and houglit a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
171* Auui.sfiN Spect. No. 361 P 2 , 1 w.is very much surprised 
with the great (Jonsortof Cat calls, to sec ro many Persons 
of (Quality of both Sexes assembled together at a kind of 
Cattcrwaaling. 173a Fini.u^i. Ciwent Card, '/'tag, i. i, 

I heard a tailor sitting by my side, Play' on his catcal, and 
ciy out, ‘Sad stuff!' 1733 Grays Inn frnl. No. 61 A 
shrill toned Catcall, very proper to be used at the ne.xt 
new Tragedy. 1863 Loud. A’rr^ 30 Dec. 687/ 1 That vilest 
of all the inventions of Jubal, (he cat< all. 

2 . The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice ; a shiill scieaming whistle. 

1749 Johnson Irene Prol., Should p.irtial oit-call*! all bin 
hope*i Confound lie bids no iruinpet quell the latal sound, 
a 1764 \a..qo(x% Author's Apol. Wks. 1774 I. 1 Powerful cat- 
call from the pit. 1817 Mar. Eix.e\xurtii H a7'ri»igton\\%’y^\ 
82. x88i Daily 'let, 97 Dec., In the fate of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods 

3 . One who uses the instruineiit. 

1714 Buuorll .spec/. No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
headed a P.irty of Cat-rals. 

Catcall (kx'tkol). V. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To sound a c.itcnll, esp. at a theatre or 
similar place of amusement. 

1734 Fikloing G'niv. GaPant Prol.,'Tis not tlie poet’s wit 
affords the jest. But who can catcall, hiss, or whistle best T 
176a Canning in l^oet. Register (1807) 455 I, cl them cat- 
call and hiss .ih they wilL i8ao Blacinv. Mag. Vll I.3 Some 
catcalled, and xome roaied ‘go on'. 

2. trans, I'o receixe or assail with catcalls. 

a 1700 Dry DEN Prolopte Ptlgrisn (R ) Ills cant, like iner^ 
Andrew’s noble vein. Cat -culls the sects to draw them in 
again. 1843 Macaulay Mad. D’Arblay, F.ss. (1854) 711/a 
Better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury Lane I'healre. 

Hence Ca toalling vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

..^* 78 x MAa D'Arbi ay in Macaulay Ess. (1887) 748 That 
hissing, groaning, catc.alling cpiRtlc. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Dec., 
The gods indulged in their usual habit of whistling nnd ent- 
c.illing. 1881 Ln. W. Pitt Lennox Plays, Players, ^c. 1 . 77 
A sound of liiftsiiig and cat-calling was now beard. 

Catch (kiietj ), sb I Also 5 oaoohe, kaohe. 
Sc. each, 5-6 .Sc. oaich(e, 6 oatche, cache, 6-7 
hatch, 7 Sc. caitohe. 7-9 (chiefly in sense 14) 
kotoh. [1. the vb. (The senses ate taken from 
difTerent uses of the verb, and form no regular 
scries among tltemselvcs.)] 

1 . The act or fact of catching in various senses ; 
see the vb. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia i. (i6y) 91 She would faine the 
catch of Strephnn flic. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. If, 
Jxviii, Demands To Princesmade in Catch of Rebel Hands. 
tTsa Db For Col. Jack 203 She intended to have me, 

ir she could catch, and it wa.s indeed a kind of a catch. 
1870 Daily Netos eo Sept., 'The French captured a German 
schooner, and this wretched little catch called forth an un- 
common deal of enthusiasm and cheering. 1884 J. Payn 
Thicker than IV, vi, 4a There was a ‘ catch* in her breath. 
1887 Blacktu. Mag. Nov. 69a The young people . . play at 
catch with coloured balls. 


t b. To lio (or be) ai (iMo) catch, to tic (or be) 
upon the catch : to lie in wait ; to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing, esp. of catching a person's words^ finding 
fault, mining objections, etc. Obs. 

1630 SiBBBS Bruised Reodxs. Wks. i86a 1 . 68 Asone sitting 
at a catch for all advantages against them. 1648 Rogers 
NaamoH 528 As a prisoner . . always lies at the catch and 
opportunity to sceke his escape. x6^ H. Mors Amtid, 
A /A, 11. xi. 8 7. 75 Scaliger lay at catch with him [Cardan] 
to take him tripping wherever he could. 1748 Richard- 
son l^amela Iv. 170, 1 saw he was upon the Catch, and 
look'd stedfastly upon me whenever 1 mov’d my Lips. 1814 
I AWE Austen Lady Susan xiv. 1 18791 *3® I^i“ ** shso- 
lutely on the catch for a husband. 

2 . a. The catching of fish. b. The number uf 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. 

1463 Mann. 4 liouseh. E.xp, 473 To axe of my lord of 
Durain in yifte the kache of Hangeford. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric.^ Perth 377 The expence of fishing must be paid 
. .after which the benefit of the catch is suppased to accrue 
to the proprietors. 1873 Bulk land Logdk. la The catch 
depends very much upon the weather. 1884 6tuhbd Mete. 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 'Hie toUl catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 barrels. 

8 . Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
struck by the batsman, bcfoie it reaches the ground, 
and so putting him ‘ out '. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 17 Wcymaik unhappily misses a 
Catch. 1637 Dickens Pichw. vii, At everyivbad attempt at 
a catch, he launched hi^ personal displeaMirc at the head 
of the devoted individu.d in such denunciations as..' now 
buticr-fliigcrs '. 1886 Gurnfy /'hantasmso/ Living 1 . 561 

His menial condition after just niis.sing a catch, 

b. transf. A player who catches well. 

Litty^vhite's Cricket Ann. 10a H. J. Ford; a safe 
catch ill the long-field. 
t 4 . .s^. A chase, pursuit. Obs. 

C1450 Hpnryson Mor. Pub. 83 Yee shall rew this race. 
What was the cause yec gaue mce bic a katch? 

t6. .SV. Tennis. (Cl. CachespilL.) Obs. 

c 1473 Katie Raving 1. 1245 Kync at haris, and at the ball, 
And at the caich pbiy with all. 1496 J teasurers Acc. in 
Tytler Ihst. Siot. (18641 I f* note. To the king in .Strive- 
hn. to play at the each. 1533 Stfwart Cton.Scot. HI. 509 
James .‘stewart . iilnjand .wes with his peins all Than at 
theuitche. 1335 LvNnF9AY.Sa/y/v 3411 Thotht I pteirh not, 

1 can play at the caiche. 1599 James 1 Basil Dot on 111. 
(i0o3> 121 IMaying at the c.vitchc or tennise. 

*t &. A tuck. Obs. 

6- 1430 Leme or be Lewd in Babees Bk. (1868) 9 Warre 
K navis cac( hcs. 

+ 7 . A catching or entangling que-tion. Obs. 

1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk ti- Sclv. 86 The cati h is so unphilo- 
sophiral, that that whicn gaiiLsays il most, is most true. 
1693 Fheke Set. Ess. xii. 62 Most of their urguinentt 
. arc nothing but a few cuipty Catches in mere words. 

8 . Something intended to catch the attention, the 
popular fancy or demand, etc. 

1781 CowpFR J.ett. s Mar. Wks. (1876) 66 The passage you 
objected to I inserted merely by way of caicb. 1871 S. S. 
Jordan in Ess. 4 Lytics 118781 204 This is a ha'penny catch, 
t 9 . A catching sight ; a glimpse, view. Obs. 

*775 Johnson in Jios^vell (1831) III. 258 Such houses as 
had any catch of the river. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . 610 
[It] piesents to the eye, througn the cleft, a small catch of 
sniooili blue horizon. 

10 . concr. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece ol mechanism, a door, etc. 

1500 M S. Acc . St. John's ilosp. Canterb., Payd for a lache 
and a cache and a stapylle ijr/. 1647 Ihid. 86 F'or a katch 
for my gate yi. 1644 1670)^1 These catches, 

being cither of steel or brass. 1686 Lond. Gas. No. 21 32/4 A 
pair of plain TistoLs aiih. .one of the Catches biokc off from 
the Lock. z8xo Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics 11. vi 25 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.i, The rutchet-whcci and catch. 1851 Illust. 
Land. Nrws aa llic dcrnck being supported by a catch or 
pall. 1888 Mallock Soc. Equality viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the engine. 

11 . That which is caught or is worth catching; 
something gained ; an acquisition. 

1596 Shaks. lam. Shr. 11. i. 333 No doubt but he hath got 
8 quiet calcic z6o6 — Tr. <V Cr. 11. i. 109 Hcuor shall 
Iiaue a great catch, if he koocke out either of your brainen ; 
he were as good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell. i66a 
Dryden Wild Gall. 111. i, 'I'he Gentleman had got a great 
Catch of her, as (hey say. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. iv. ix. 
(1849) X74 Be would be a great catch to the Kcttlemcnt. 
1840 Marry AT I*oor Jack Ii, She . . was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties. 

1 12 . The point to be caught or seized. Obs. 
s6oo IIoi LAND JJvy XXXIV, xxxii. 873 a, I will not use 

many words, .but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter. 

1 13 . A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up ; * a snatch ; a short interval of action ' (J.). 

a 1616 Bacon (J.) All which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to mens 
observations. 16. . Lockk (J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many intervals. 1663 Glanwix Seeps. Sci. L 10 We 
retain a catch of thc.se pretty stories. 1748 Richardson 
Pamela III. 36a Down she sat, and sung a little Catch, 
and cry'd Hem ! twice. 1830 T. Hamilton Cynl Thornton 
(18^) 78, 1 made si^eches, and roared catches of songs. 

14 . Alusic. Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which ting the same melody, 
the second singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second Tine, and so with each 
successive singer; a Round. *Tbe catch was for 
each succeeding singer to take up or catch hit 
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part in time* (Grove). Snbaequently epeciAllf 
applied to rounds in which the words are so ar- 
ranged as (o produce ludicrous effects, one singer 
catching at the words of another. Also atirib. 
and in cormb., as catch^club^ ccUch-maker. 

1601 CoRifWAixvRS II. xliiL <1631) 307 Like a tinging 
catch, tome are beranning when othcn are ending, a 1613 
OvEiBUBV A Wifi <1638^ ai7 'I'he wakefull ketches on 
Christmas Eve. Isdas ACON Masques ^ Tri., Ku, lArb.) 
539 Seuerall Quires. . taking the Voice by Catches, Anthcine 
wise.] 1636 Featlv Ciavtt Myti. xxvti. 343 Singing as it 
were a catch, and taking the word one from another. 17SI 
Addison No. 7a Po Several old Catches, which they 

.sin^ at all Hours. 180a Mar. Edokwortii Moral T. (18x0) 
I. viii. 56. a 1859 Macaulay Hiog. 18671 5 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chicHy remembered by his catchc.s. 

1787 WoLCO'rr (P. Pindar* Ode u/on Ode Wks. 1794 1. 38$ 
Though not a Purcell . . a very pretty catch-maker. 
1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1834) 197 Straddle was. .a member 
of a catch-club. 

II Sense obscure. 

1596 Shaks. X Nen. IV, 11. iv. 35a Thou llorson obscene 
greasie 'I'aliuw Catch. 

Catch' in comb. ; see after the vb, 

+ Catchf sb.^ Obs. Forms : 5-7 cache, 6 7 
oatoh, 7 hatch, 7- Ketch, q v. [ME. ctuhe ; piob. 
f. Catch v. or sbX I'he later ketch is analogous 
to keg fur cag, kennel for ea/tfte/, etc. 

It may be the sb. Catch ‘ lin ME. cache) in sense 4 'chase, 
pursuit', as Yacht is Du. jagt^jacht 'chase, pursuit', lor 
jacktechtp^ jageechip^ in reference to its .nwirtnevi.] 

A strongly-built vessel oftbegaliut ordi r, usually 
two* masted, and of fiom 100 to 250 tons burden. 
— Kk'I'oh. 

1481 90 Howard ffouseh. Bks. (1841) 397 Rcdc oker to 
send be watyr with the sayd hopueii, in rVrdes cache of 
Brckcnilynscy. xgdx Eden Art Navtg. Pref., Kyshernicn 
that wo a trawlyng fur fyshc in Calche!i or niungers. 1580 
Sir K. Hingiiam in S/enser^s Wks. tGrosart) I. ^68 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wyiilers. x6a4 (Zavv. Smith 
Virginia 11. aj The river is navigable, .with Catches and 
small Barkes 30 or 40 mylcs farmer. 16x5 f. Glanvk i.k 
Voy. CoiHs 1 18U3) X16 Catches, being short and round built, 
bee verie apt to turiie up and downe, and useful] to gue to 
and fro, and to carry messages between blilpp and shipp al- 
most with ante wind. 164a Nicholas Let. in Caite'sCW/. 
(173089 Sir luhn Hotham hath lately apprehended • one 
of the Kings caches, cx 1693 (Troohart Rabelais iii. Ui. 
439 Catches, Capers, and other Vcs.sels. 

+ Catch, sb.‘^» obs. f. Kedok, small anchor. 

S791 Smraton Edystone L. f 143 We immediately let go 
another small anchor or Catch . . paying out the hawser of 
the catch-anchor. 

t Catch, sb.^ Ohs. » Kktph, ‘Jack Ketch *. 

a 1673 Wood Life (1848) 334 When lie had hanged about 
h.ilf an hour [hcl was cut 'down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 

Oatoh, a . : see Catch- (after the vh.). 

Catch (kartj), V. Pa. t. and pple. caufi^ht 
(kpt). Forms: a -4 oache(n, 3 Orm. keoohenn, 
keochen, 3-4 cocohen, 4 kaohen, 4-5 kaohe, 
oacche, kaoche, 4-6 oach, oatohe, 5 kaoh, 
katche, oachche, oaboh, 5-6 cache, 6 Sc. 
cauoht ; (also 3-4 keohe, 5 kecche, ceche, 6 
ketch(e), 6- catch, (9 <fiaL ootoh). /^a. t. a. 

4 cached, hatched, 5 caoohid, -it, cocht, 

6- catched, 7-8 catoh’d, catcht. 3 Orm, 
oahhte, 3-4 oahte, oauhte, 3 5 cajte, kajte, 

4- 5 oauhte, kau^te, (kaufto), oajt, ka^t^ oau)t, 
kauBt, oawght, 5 caghte, kaghte, oaute, oaght, 
kaght, kaught, ooght, cought, 4-6 oaughte, 

5- caught ; (also 3 (bi) - kehte, keihte, 5 
ke)te, 6 keight.) Pa. pple, a, 3 Orm, (bi)- 
oeohedd, 4-5 cached, -id, caoohit, hatched, § 
caoohid, cachet, 5 6 oachit, kaohit, 6 oacch- 
ide, oatohte), 6-g catcht, catched, (7 oatch’t\ 

7- 8 catch' d, (9 i/ia/. ootoht, ootch'd). fi, 3 (biV 
kahht, icaht, 4 caht. oauht, yoau^t, ikau)t, 
kawht, oawght, (kight), 4-5 oajt, oaujt, oought, 

5 oaght, kaght, (oaut, keghet), (6 oaughte, y-, 
i-caught, cauoht), 5- caught. [ME. cache-n, 
cacche-ftf a. ONF. cockier (3rd sing. pr. ceuhe\ — 
central OF. chacier^ later ehassier^ mod.F. ehasser 
(Picard eaeker) — Pr. eassar, Sp. eazar (O.Sp. cab- 
tar), Pg. cafar, It. cacciare late U ^caMiare, f. 
capt-us 'taken captive’, which took in Komanic 
the place of L. captdrt ‘ to strive to seize, seek to 
catch, lie in wait for*, and in late use — vendri 
‘to hunt, chase’, which is the sense In all the 
Romanic langs. This sense was also original in 
Eng. ; and continued in Scotch to 16th c. (see 
sense 1 ) ; but for this the central OF. cheuier, cheue 
was adopted in form ehace'fi by 1300, and catch 
was ^dually confined to its present sense, which 
is unknown to French and the other langs., but is 
that of OE. leecc{€)an, ME. lace hen, lac hen. With 
the latter, caehen seems to have been very early 
treated as synonymous, and at length entirely took 
its place. Hence, app. the pn. t. eahte, cauhte, 
eaujte, caught, like lahte, iauhte, laujie, laught, 
which was used along with the regular cached, 
eatchte^ catched, and during the present century has 


superseded it in literary use f though catched, catched 
is still widely prcNalent in dial, or vulgar speech).] 

I. tl. trans. To chase, to drive. Obs, 

c 1150 Gen. ♦ Ex. 949 Grcdi foueles felleii 8or-on . . sbram 
. .ka^te is [=them} wel ctjfiS D/x/. Mary fjf Cross *03 in 
Leg Rood 134 pc Jewel from me kei^t. 133® K. 

Brunnic CAtvn. ri8io> x3o Maid porgh be Lundreu fro 
London m katched. 138 . WrcLiv Sertn. Sel. Wkn. II. 364 
pis IS vois made of pc fend bi which he cacchib on his carte. 
1440 Vork Myst. xlvtii. 326 Caytiths jC cacched [ Toeunley 
My St, chaste] me fee youre *49S Fa^. ^8 

(Pynsoni Catchym (1440 cha-tyn] or dryne forth bestis, 
mino, 1513 Douglas /Htteis 1. i. 4 Our laud aud »ee cadtic 
\jacta/us\ with mekle pyne. 
ta. intr. To chase, run, hasten : to press on. 
C1333 K, E, Allit. P. B.639 He cached to hw cob- hous & 
a calf Diynge*. <*1340 Gam, 4 Gr. Knt. 1794 Kysse me 
now comfy, & I sclial each hepen. c 1400 Destr . troy 3014 
pai. .kachyn on kyndly, & haire course held. 2536 Skki ton 
Magtiyf. 1513 Hercules .. with hy-i stubbome mace That 
made Cerlierus to cache. 

II. To capture, esp that which tries to escape ; 
hence, to ensnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get at. 

1 3 . trans. To take forcible possession of, cap- 
ture (a town, castle, ship, country, etc.). Obs, 
c 1305 Lay. 4547 Monic sicipen he |>er cahte. sjSa WvcLir 

3 Kings xiv. 7 And he cauhte (X3M took) the place, that 
hatte Petra, in bateyl. fX4oo Destr. troy 14^ lo c»c'ie 
a lasicll pat was kene holdyn. Ibid. 9766 Carln pairo 
cuntre cacht as paire aune. 1535 CovtRDALE Jndg, v. 12 
Catch him y‘ catched the, thou sotiue of Abinoam. _ 

4 . esp. To capture or lay hold of (that which 
tries or would try to escape, as a man or animal). 
This may be done by superior speed and force, by 
surprise, by any snare or engine of capture. (1 he 
proper word for this action, which is also its main 
sense, and lies nt tlie base of most of the others.) 

C1303 t.AY. 3130* he me mihtecacchcn [ia73( achel he 
me wolde uuellcn. a 1335 A»ur. R. 394 Capitc noblA uul|ie9 
paruul.a^ .Itecched us. .pe juiigc uoxcx. Pol. Songs 

ir,2 He may bcapc ant we area ever caht. c 1386 ChaucfR 
Reci'es T. 185 They cowde nut . • Here capil cacc he, it ran 
away so fast. — Melibeus R313 He. settclh a nettc byfore 
hU feet to cacchen him. 1393 CowER Con/. III. 2^8 As the 
tigre his time awaiteth In nope for to cacche his pray. 
(71400 Destr. Troy 13993 H® purpost hym priuely . at his 
comyiiu to k.acche hyni olyue. x^6 Bk.St. Albans E viij a, 
Thcyslioundes all Baycn and cryen when thay hym ceche 
.shalf. 1593 TelLtrothe's N, V, Gift 35 The silicst crea- 
tures are sridome catcht in ordin.Try tmppes. i6ox Shaks. 
I\uel. N. II. iii. 65 Sonic dogs will catch well. *607 — Cor. 
I. iii. 66, I saw him run after a gilded Biiitcrfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go agaiiie, and after it againc. & catcht 
It again. 1643 Rogkrs Naaman 275 He hnd fished all 
night and catcht nothing. 167a S Combrh f’lwr//. Temple 
(1703) 9x Some silly Bird, suddenly catcht in the Fowler's 
snare. 1713 C'tess Winchki-sra Misc. Poent^ 96 Till think- 
ing Thee to’vc c.Ttched, IIim.self by thee was caught. 1716 
Let. in Wodrotu Corr. 1843' II. 143 He catched tour or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Rkwtck 
Brit. Birds (18^7) I. 14 Small birds caught in a singul.'ir 
manner. 1815 Monthly Mag XXXVIII. 435 One might 
almost say they would come to be catched. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. V. 105 Like tender things that bring auight feign 
death. x866 N. 4 (X Ser. in. IX. 498/x True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

fS' *7*5 Bumnkt Own Time II 43 He was early catched 
by the Jesuits and bred many years among them. 

6. fig. 'fo ensnare, entrap ; to deceive, ‘take in*. 

1383 Wycuf I Cor, iii. 19, I schal catchc wyse meii in her 

fclf wysdom. 1460 Capc.kave Chron. 189 Othir lorilis he 
cacebid, or caute, with fayre wordcs. 16x1 Birlb Mark 
xii. 13 To catch him in his words. 1654 Cromwell Sp. 

4 Sept (Carlyle I For few have been catched by the former 
mistakes. 1699 Beni ley Pkal. 383 To see how Error is 
prop.Tga(ed, even Petavius too was caught here. 1887 
Manch. Guard. 8 Mar 8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don. .someone would be ‘caught '. 

To obtain by exertion (viewed as a race 
or chase) ; to attain, get possession of. Obs. 

1383 Wyclif X vL ra Catche euerlastyng lyffTiN- 
DALR, CovKKO. layc hondc on ; Rkem. apprehend; 16x1 lay 
hold on], c X430 Metr. Lrfe St. Kath. (Halliw ) Many 
have there kaght ther liecle. 1561 Daus tr. BnUmger on 
Appc, (1 573) 61 A feruent ceale to follow and catch thy 
Raluation. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, iii. ii. 179, 1. .Torment 
my selfe, to catch the Englhli Crowne. x<w5 — Mack. 1. 
vii. 3 If th’ Assassination Could.. catch With his surcease, 
Successe. 

tb. in a weaker sense : To gain or obtain (c g. 
money) by one’s own action. Obs. (Cf. 29, 38.) 

X377 I..ANGL. P. PI. B. XI 168 For no cause to cacche siluer 
pcrc-oy. 1393 Gower Con/. II. aox Where they the profit 
mighten cacche. c 15W Balk A", yohan (1838) 17 Besydes 
what ye cacche for li^owcd belles & purgatoiye 

7. To overtake, come up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usually to catch up 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 315 Saile, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleece (arre off. 1678 LiTTLtrON Lot, 
Diet., To catch or overtake one, asseqnor, apprehendo. 
179X 'G. Gambado' Ann Horsem. xii. (1809) 1x5 He made 
a loose, .and caich'd them, within twenty yards of the end- 
ing post. 184a Mrs. GA.SKKLL M. Barton xxvii, You'll be 
down the river in no time, and catch Will, I'll be bound. 

b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away) ; os in * to catch a tr.Tin, a boat, the 
post, etc.*, where the idea of being in time enters 
in. (The opposite U to miss, lose^ 
s8b6 Dmrabli Viv. Grey iv. iii. 146 , 1 yrm afraid my note 
might not have caught you. 1870 Miss Budoman R. Lynne 
I. xiii. 330, 1 shall ^able to catch the Sandgatc train. B87B 
Jbnkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (x879> *3® tourist may. . 
walk . . to the Bassenthwaite sution, and there catch the 
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known as * catching a tram *. .Hie number of disapTOinted 
train-catchers, .reached a daily total of ten. Mod. 1 must 
finiah my letter in lime to catch the poaL 

8. Said of rain, a atorno, etc., which overtakes 
one before reaching one’s destination. Most fre- 
quently in the passive ; const, usually in. 

S7ia Addison Speet. No. 317 F 9 Caught in a Shower .. 
Returned home aud dryed rayaclf. , 17^ Iomhson Af*r 
No, 33 F 19 Catched in a shower coming back. 179s Smba- 
TON Edystone 7 .. | 1 11 The stone vessels, if catched by a 
.Hiorni. .letreat into Weymouth Harbour. Mod. We were 
caught ill the rain. I'he rain caught us just aa we had 
reached the shoulder of the hill. 

9 . To come upon suddenly or unexpectedly ; to 
suiprit«, detect (a peison in or at some action, 
or doing something). 

1610 B. JoNsoN Aich. v. iii, What shall I doe? I am 
caich'd. 1650 Baxtee Saint/ Rest if. (x»2) Pref 175 His 
Adversaries would soon have catched him tii it. S7xa Steels 
Sped. No. 466 r j, I catched her once, .at Chuck- farthing 


Dickens Gt. Expect, vii, My sister catching him in the act. 
1883 1 . 1 OVD Ebb 4 Plow II. 94, 1 used to catch myself say- 
ing* Where's Frank?' 

tio. To icach, attain, arrive at (a goaD. Ohs.^ 

X393G0WEB Conf. II. 387 Till they the haven of Troie 
caught. 

11 . To reach or get at (any one) with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. To hit (as opposed 
to miss), (The part reached is introduced by 
some prep.) 

* 5®3 CouMMc Cahnn on Dent. clvi. 965 Wee must not 
thinke to escape the scourges of God . . wee shall cuer bee 
caught by the backe if God bee against vs. 1834 OenU, 
Mag, Dec. II. 587/2 In the act of catching the Saint with 
the hot Iron under the right car. 1885 Manch, Exasn, 
lu Jan. 5/1 (Tfi® missile! caught him on the side of the 
head. Mod. She caught him a sounding box on the car. 

HI. To seize and keep hold of. 

12 . To take hold of suddenly or forcibly ; to 


giasp, seize. 

a 13X5 dner. R. 102 HweSer l>e cat ofhclle . cauhte, mid 
his cleafrcs, hire heorte hcaued? rx34o Cnrs(*r At, 18379 
Onre lord by the bond Adam nwglit. rx400 Destr. Trey 
135118 Wcic his cosyn he knew, ft kaght hym in armys. 
1530 Palsgr. 723/2, I stiappe at a thyng to catche it with 
my teihe. x^ Si emser F. Q. hi. ii. y> B«iwixl her feeble 
armes her quickly Weight. losi Bibik Alatt. xiv. 31 lesua 
stretched foorth his hand, and caught him. X676 HoaaEa 
Hiad 11. 384 The Serpent catched ncr by the wing. syW 
Goldsm. Vte. IV. xxi, 1 caught the dear forlorn wretch m 
iny arms. 184a Tennyson Day-Dream The page to 
caught her hand in his. 18*7 Hughf^ tom Brown it. iv, 
He may throw him, if he catcncs him fairly above the watsU 

13 . fig. To sci7e, BL'i^c on, lay hold on, alTecC 
violently. Obs. cxc. as in 14. 

X38a Wyci.if Micak iv. o Sorewc bath cachid thee. 1436 
Aodelay Poems 13 Thai ne ca3i with covelyse. 1530 Tay- 
ERNKR Erasm. Prov. 10 Whan, the disease catcheth ones 
strength. x6ox Holland I'/iny 1 . 127 Beyond the nuer 
Ganges the people are caught with the Sun, and begin to 
be lilaLkish. X604 Shaks OtA. Hi. iii. 90 Perdition catch 
my Soule, But 1 do luuc thee. cx6jo Ristx>N Sum. Devon 
fi 3x6 (1810) 825 You have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
caught you. 1789 Woicorr (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes iii, 
Perdition catch the money-grasping wretch I 

t b. intr. To catch to: to seize on. Obs. rare’~^. 

c X335 A. E. Allit. P. A. 50 Fore careful coldc l>at lo me 
cajl. 

14 . Of fire : To seize on, lay hold of, attack. 

*734 Rollis/s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. ii.^ 302 Tlie fire 

cau^d all the engines. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV , xxi, llic 
flames were just catching the bed. 2865 Carlyle Predk, 
Gt. IV. XII. \i. 167 The fire caught many houses. 

b. intr. To seize on anything ; to be commu- 
nicated, spread ; also fig. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Ex. xxii. 6 Iffirebrcake out, and calLh 
in the thomCR. 1634 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. xxvi. Let but 
some spark of heretical opinion be let fill upon Fomc. busy 
spirit, it catcheth insit-mtly. 27x3 Addison Cato 11. vi. 37 Dom 
tne s^ition catch from man to man, And run among their 
ranks? 1715 Desagulikrs hires Impr. 136 The Fire that 
may chance to catch in the Chimney. 18x4 Sootmky C armen 
Triumph, xv, The flame hath caught, the flame is spread ! 
tl6. intr. I’o set in fairly, begin. Obs. rare. 

1686 Goad CeUst. Bodies 11. ii. i63 Rains when they onco 
Catch, are apt to last. 

* 1 * 10 . trans. To fasten, attach. Obs. rarc'~ . 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1077 Cogges with cablis (they] cachyn 
to londe. 

17 . To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, enUngle ; 
said of merely physical action. 

1611 Bible Gen. xxii. 13 A Kamme caught in a thicket by 
his homes. 1644 Evfivw Diary (Chandos) 99 A chawa 
which catches any who sitis doune in it bo as not to be able 
to stirr oul 16^ Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 1 1. 43 Th« 
Ships, .are often catcht between (the Ice-fields], and broken 
by them X734 tr. KoUm's Rom. Hist. III. 40a His anna 
were catcht in the trank of the trees. 

b. To fasten or hold with a catch. 

1881 Grefnkr Gun x6o 'fhe Vernier is . . catched under 
the flliding bar. 

18 . intr. (for refi.) To be laid hold of and de- 
tained ; to become entangled or fixed. 

1787 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsem, (1809) xa His foot 
catching and hanging in the stirrup. 1875 Jowktt Piaio 
(ed. 3) L 84 The scythe end caught in lha ngging. Med, 
The bolt would not catch. 

IQ To catch hold : see 45. 
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IV. Less forcibly : To take. 
tl9. trans. To take hold of, to take. Often 
with off^ farth, etc. Ods. 

c ijas /i'. E. Alia, P. A. 937 (She] ca^te of her coroun of 
grele treiore. ijte Wvclik Prov. xxxi. 19 Hir fingris 
ca^ten the Kpindle. ^13^ Chaucer L, G. IV 1850 Pryvely 
she Icaugfit lorihe a knyte. 1393 Cower Can/. 1 . 291 He cho 
cought A yenle, whirh he bare on honde. and smote hem. 
1605 Camden Erm. 18 So they called parchment which wee 
have catcht from the Latine PergatntHtum. i6a6 Donne 
Sarm. 97 And the Roman Church luth catched a Trans 
and others a Con and a Sub and an /a, and varied their 
poetry into a Transubstanttahon and a ConsubstauUation 
and tne rest. 1667 Marvell Lorr. xxxvi. Wks. 187a 5 II. 
8a Str.'inge reasons, .which must be catched or waived. 

t b. In several fig. uses 1 chiefly foetual) : To 
calih leave ^ courage ^ council y the field ; lo catch 
ha^te. Obs. 

c 1340 Gatv. ^ Gr. Knt. it 18 pay .Kysten ful comlyiy, ft 
hasten her leiie. c 1330 Will. PaUmt 1053. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. P615 Agaynsthis. .synneof accidie, .schulden men 
. .manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel to doo. c K400 
Distr. Troy 319a Counscll wax kaght of knightes ft oher. 
Ibid. 828s Tlire thousaund full bro ^rang into batell . . 
kaghten the fild. 1513 Douc.la.s AS nets in. x. 51 The scherp 
dreide maide ws so to cache h.ast. 

20. fig. To take, get (rest, sleep, bre.^th, etc.). Obs. 
in simple sense ; iu mod. use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 
branch. 

cx3as Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) xxviii. For to cache 
his rest. € ijjo Pol. Songs 331 Anon theratter he fondeth 
to kacche rente. S3M Gowfr Conf. II. iix That I may 
cacche sicpe. 1513 Dougias jKneis ix. v. 3 The othir 
bestis. . Ful sownd on sleip dyd cawcht thair rest. 16814 O A 
Frost 10 The prentices starv'd at home f»jr want of coaU 'I'o 
catch them a heat do flock thither in shoals 1733 Pope Ess. 
Man III. 18 By turns we cuicli the vital bicath, and die. iSai 
Clare V'tll. Mmstr. I. 24 Old women, overpowered by 
heat . . Seeking . . the niole-hill seat, To tell their tales and 
catch their breath awhile. 1848 Mrs. Gaskeii. M. Darion 
vii, Before she could catch a wink of sleep. 1856 Kane 
Arct E.\'Pl. II. 54 Catching cat-tiaps os I could in the day. 

V. To snatch. 

21. To lay hold of forcibly and take away ; to 
snatch, esp. in caUh away, catch up, (]. v. 

c 15x3 V'ox populi 91 in Hazl. E. E. P. III. 271 All men. . 
Which can ketche any lande Out of the poore mans haride. 
1333 Ghimaldr Cicero's Offices in. (i5$8» 123 If eucry one 
ofus (.atche to hiniscife the commodities of other. 1667 


portunities. 1833 Hr. Martineau Btrkeloy tko B, 1. ill 49 
Martin caught at the idea. 

26. To catch one's hreath : to check the breath 


merit From Reason. 


Tennvson En. Ard. 236 He .. 


hastily caught His bundle, .and went his way. 

1 22. intr. To make a sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch. Obs. cxc. as in 33. 

>597 J* King Jonas fi6i8) 188 It is not for vs to catch 
after death. 1607 Topsell Pour/. Beasts 83 How slie [a 
cat] beggeth, pluyeth, Icapeth/ looketh, catcheth. 164a R. 
Carpenter Experience v. xviii. 3x5 Catching and scraping 
for mony. i^a Fuller Jlolv and Prof. .St, 11. x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it. 

b. fig. To carp, criticize. (Cf. also 5.) 

i6a8 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 43 He comes, .not to leame, 
but to catch. 

2d. To catch at : to snatch at ; to make a quick 
or eager attempt to lay hold of ; often fig. (AUo 
with indirect ffiissive.) Cf. 35 b. 

160X CoRNWAi.i.YFS Ess. II. xxvii, (1631) 90 Fearing they 
would be ciitcht at. s6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl v. li. 215 
Saweie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets, lyai -33 
Strype Ectl. Mem. III. App. xx. 57 We hunted for praixe 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from al kind 
of wickcdncH. 176a Cowpek Gilpin 198 Catching at his rein. 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 
course. 

24. trans. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 
passing through the air, or in falling. 

ii^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsto (Arb.) 230 We do . . catch the 
ball.. before it come to the ground. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 59 They might be catdit and sto|^t .. in their 
descent, lyii Addison Spect.'fio. 160 f 11 Tossing up Eggs, 
and catching them a^ain without breaking them. 1734 
Sale A'oran Prelim. Disc. 1 1 (Chandos) 3 To use rain-water 
which they catch in cisterns, Lasos Cruket in ' Bat ' 

Cricket Alan. (i8jw) 56 A ball being caught, no run shall be 
reckoned. *057 H UCHES Tom Brotvn 11. 1. ( 1 88a) 37/3. 1866 

G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Neighb. xxx. (1878) 523 Find a 
basin or plate, .and put it to catch the drop here. 

M . . 

1611 Bible 1 Kings xx. The men did diligently obserue 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 
catch it. 

o. Cricket. To catch {a person') outy also simply 
to catch : to put (a batsman) * out ’ by catching the 
ball when struck by his bat. 

1746 in ‘Bat* Cricket Man. (18x0) 80 Newland..i5 
c[aught by] Ld. J. Sackville. iSgo Ibid, ^ If a striker is 
caught out, state the fieldsman's name. 1883 in Daily Tel. 
25 May 8/7 Peate. .caught and bowled Hearn. 

26. To lay hold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 

1548 UoALL, etc. Eratm. Par. MeUi. aix. 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughie nowe an occasion. S 0 s 8 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., We. .catched the Omrtunity 
to write of old Things. 17^ Fielding in 11 iv, 

His design is to rob the house, if he could catch an oppor- 
tuni^. ai^ Lloyd Voltairds HenriatU Wks. 1774 II. 
824 The Guises. .Catch'd the fair moment which his weak- 
ness gave. 1791 Smbaton Edysteno L. 9 378 The first 
t^Mitunity he could catch after the violent storm. 

D. intr. with eU. Cf. 23. 

rs68o Bbveridob Sorm. (1729) I. aoe You catch at all op- 


sudden ly : see Bk£ath 5 b. 

*593 ^haks. a Hess. F'/, 111. ii. 371 A greeuous sickn«»se 
. . That makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming.^ 1823, 1864 [see Breath 5 bj. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. xiv. iv, 1. . Felt a horror . . Prickle my skin and 
catch my breath. 1839 — Elaine 6ao She caught her - 
breath. 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking. (Now only 
with (53 d) ; (olloq . ; cf. take «/.) 

1670 Cotton Fspemon iii. xii. 623 Not that I do (he 
presently caught himselfi in the least confuss, etc. a syafi 
Penn Wks. IT App. 233 Saying one Day thus, he inline- 
diatcly catch'd himseli, and fell into this Reflection. 

28. A nail, hook, projecting corner, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing, and is stopped or retarded by it. 

•734 Eolltn’s Anc. Jhst. (1897) V. xiv. 380 His rohe 
being catched by a bramble. lyoi Smeaton Edystono L. 
fi 950 Our htune vessels were lianie to be catched by the 
keel in going nut. 1880 lU ack White Wings II. i. 15 Tlie 
buck sweep of the ours sometimes caught the waves. 

VH. To get or take a thing passively, through 
being in its way. 

1 2». To receive, get, obtain, derive (from or by 
another's action). Obs. exc. as in next. 

riROS Lav. 10843 Hu he hauede)>eiie iiome icaht. Asaag 
Ancr. K. 154 Neucr jet i monne floe ne kcihte he swuche 
bijete. c 1330 Will. Palemo 5267 Sone ]*ci caujt cumfort. 
1393 Lanci. P. pi C i. 134 pe card males at court l^ntcauU 
han such a name, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comfortn 
he ought of kairc kyiid speche. 

60. esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 
jurious or unpleasant). Now chiefly in colloquial 
language, esp. in phr. to catch one's death of cold 
(cf. 43), catch a mischiefs and catch it (see 41). 

a laag Ancr. R. 66 Heo hiinteS efter pris, ft kcccheS 
la.sturige. Ibid. 88 Wo is me |>ct he, oocr heo, habbe 5 
swuch word ikeiht. ia97 R. Gluuc. (1794) 375 Ryclitard 
cajte her hys deb- c 1330 Amis 4 A mil. 2455 All that thei 
there laftc, (Jrcic strokes there thei caufte. ^1420 Atoso. 
Arih. XVI, As he hade keghet scathe. 1480CAXTON Chron. 
Eng. cckliii. 290 I'hcr he caught deths wuunde. 1537 W. 
T. Expos. St. John 79 They De taken tardy and ketch a 
fall, a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 148 Alw.'iys climbing 
till we catch a fall. 1393 ^uaks. 3 Hen. VI, iii. ii 23 
Fight closer, or. .you'lc catch a Blow. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 

I. 84 He.. went by, and catcht no hurt. 171a Adpimjn 
Sfeit, No 517 F2, 1 am afraid he r.'iught his Death the last 
County Sessions. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 40, 1 will 
not allow Bell to eaten her death of cold. 

81. 'lo receive, incur, or contiact, through ex- 
posure; as catch heat (obs.), to catch the 
breeze. (Cf. also to catch cold, 43.) 

1297 R. GLOi;c.(i794)28peritcachcbhcte. c 1369 Chaucer 
Det^ Blaunche 781 As a white wallc or a table, ys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wil thcryn make. X53S Cover- 
dale Matt. xiii. 6 Whan the Sonne arose it rau^t heaie. 

I 1700 Addison Lett. Italy Wks. (1721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 1704 Wurlidge Diet. Rust, et 
Orb. K V. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
I wet. *704 Goldsm. Truv. 47 Yc lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale 1848 Mrs. Gaskfi l M Barton xxxiv, His 
' face had caught.. the ghastly foreshadowing of Death. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 231 [The] tops [of the hills] 
were catching the first rays of the rising sun. 

b. ellipt. To catch the wind {A^aul .) ; to catch 
fire ; to catch frost, begin to freeze. 

17M Rigging 4 Seamansh. II. 892 Her sails begin to 
eaten a-baclc. in Hone Every-day fik. II. 137B The 

powder soon may catch. 1829 Jefferies C. 382 

Causing the water to catch — that is, the slender, thread- 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. 1886 F. C. Philips Jack 4 ’Ikree Jills 1 . 
vii. 96 We arrived at the lake to find it wax caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

t 32. To conceive, become affected by or inspired 
with (a desire or emotion). Obs. exc. as in 34. 

c 1^ Chaucer L. G. W. 1746 (He] caughte to this I.Tdy 
iwicn desyr. ^1430 Lvog. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 27 il She 
caught an indignation, c 1570 Thynne Pride 4 Lotol, 
(1841) 5 Ixive, or feare, Which any wight .. hath icaiight. 
lyiS-ao Pope Ilieul xv. 439 Presumptuous Troy, .catch’d 
new fury at the voice divine. 

38. 'to take or contract (a disease) ; to take by 
infection {of or from). (See also to catch cold 43.) 

1547 Boordb Introd. KnawL 126 If 1 do go barWged, I 
do each the coflfe. z6oz Shake. 'PweL N. 1. v. 914 Euen so 
quickly may one catch the plague? 1611 — Wint. T. i. iL 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it ix caught Of you. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 544 They . . the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion. 1747 Berkeley Tar-tuater in Plague Wks. 
111 . 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 1806 
Med. Jml. XV. 219 The small-pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring children. 

34. fig. To take up as by infection ; to acquire 
by sympathy or imitation ; to become imbued or 
infected witn (accent, tone, spirit, etc.). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N, 1. i. 189 My tongue should catch 
your tonraca sweet melodie. 1700 Pope Ess. Crit. 400 
Some ne cr advance a judgment of their own, But catch 
the spreading notion of the town. 1747 Hrrvev Medit. 4 
Contempt. (i8r8) 10 j Who can forbear catching the general 
joy? 1776 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1 . 11. 112 He seemed 
to have catched the same ^>irit with his subjects. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix, She ' caught the trick of grief, 
an d sighed 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John i. 3. 

VIIL To seize by the senses or intellect 
86. To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


hear, see, etc., by an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc. 

1988 Shake. L. L. L, 11. i. 70 Eucry obiect that [his eye] 
docn catch. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. 1. ii. 144 Cleopatra catching 
but the least noise of this, dies instantly. 1766 Goldbm. 
Vic W XX, lostening to catch the glorious soundb. iSaa 
Hazlitt Tabled. II. jv. 78 You cannot from the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 84 It does not appear 
..eaiw to catch his exact meaning. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell 
M. Barton x. (188a) 26/a Catching the state of the case 
with her quick . . eyes, Towrtt Plato (ed. a) HI. 58, 

1 only caught the words, ' Snail we let him oflT?' 

36. 'I'o apprehend so as to adopt or appropriate ; 
as, e.g. a musician ' catches* a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

1360 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 29 Thy nature . . is too full o’ th* 
Milke of humane kindoesse, 'To catch the nccrcRt way. 
*753 H* Walpoi.e Corr. (1837) I. aio Sir Christopher Wren 
who huilt the tower of the great gate-way at Christ Church 
has catched the graces of it ax happily as you could do. 
z8o5 Scott Last Minstr. Introd. 87 when lie caught the 
measure wild. 1883 Lloyd F.hh 4 FI, 11 . 856 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from life. 

IX. 'Fo arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc. 

37. To arrest the attention of (a person) ; to 
captivate, charm. Cf. take, fetch. 

C13B6 Chaucer Doctor's T. 127 So was he caught wik 
bcaute of kii* mayde. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 11, 11. iii. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the King, a 1700 Dkyden (J.) The scftithing arts 
that catch the fair. 1771 Junius Lett Ixi. 319 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 1850 Browning Easter-Day 
xxxiii, She still each method tries To catch me. 

b. 'Fo arrest (a faculty or organ of sense — atten- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, ear, etc.). 

s6o6 .^lAKS. Tr. 4 Cr. iii. iii. 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye 171a Hughes No. 467 f 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Dress. 1796 
_Bi;ti fr Anal. 1. v. 131 Anyone of a thousand objects, cater- 
ing his eye. i777_.SiH W. Jones P'ount. 44 Melodious 
notes . . caiiElU with sweet extasy his ravish’d heart. x8o6 
Med. Jml.AW. 228, I hope this paper may catch his eye. 
tSao W. 1 RViNC Sketih Hk 1 . 46 The figurative style of niy 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie. z8u 
Ht. Martineau Homes Abr. vii. itu A rustle outside the 
door, .caught her excited ear. 1874 Bi-alkik SeiJ-Lult. 24 
A card, with a few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. To obtain, get (money, etc.) by attract- 
ing the ])opiilar fancy or by similar means ; with 
a mixture oi senses 5, 6 b, 24 and 37. 

*377 0 h], i66a Gerbikr Princ, 17 'I he various de- 

vices of Smiths, tociitch Money out of the Builders riir8e.s. 
i8m Chamb. Jml. No. 72. 156 F.very lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney's purse. 1886 
Morley Voltaire 160 He sought to catch some crumb of 
praise. 

X. Phrases. 

30. Catch that catch may, catch as catch can, etc. : 
phrases expressing laying hold of in any way, each 
as he can. 

*393 Gower Conf. Ill 240 Was none in sight But cacche 
who that cacche might. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epipr, 
(1867) 171 Catch that catch may. s6is Cotuk., Grtffe, 
eraffe, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch may. 1616 
Beaum ft Fl. Scorn/. Lady i. i. Men, women, and all woo : 
catch that catch m.'iy 175a Johnson Kambl. No. 197 f 3 
In a world where all must catch that catch can. 

40. Catch me / or catch me at it / (sense 9) : a 
phrase expres.sing emphatically that one will never 
be found doing a thing, colloq. 

1830 Galt Lawno T. v. iv. (1840) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly daflin. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen L i. 15 
Catch me going to London I exclaimed Vixen. z886 Mai- 
LocK 0/d Ord. Changes 11 . 58 He never did a stroke (of 
work]. .Catch him 1 

41. To catch it : to get a thrashing or a scold- 
ing. colloq, 

*®35 Marryat Joe. Fait//, xxxviii, We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
xxxi, 1 shall catch it down stairs, I know. z87a Biack 
Adv. Phaeton xvi. 218 He catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42. To catch cold\ formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold ; nou*, to contract the ailment 
called a ' cold ’ or catarrh, to * take cold *. Also, in 
this sense, to catch a cold. 

* 59 * Shaks. Tvjo Gent. 1. ii 136 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 1670 Labsels Voy. Italy J 1 . 98 1 1 was my 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold. 
171a Addison Spect. No. 517 Fi The old man caught a cold 
at the county-sexaionsL 1794 Berkeley Wks. (1871) IV. 2x7, 
I can hardly stir abroad without catching cold. 1776 John- 
son Lett. Mrs. 7'4rAik(X788) I. 321 Mrs. Williams says that 
1 have caught a cold this afternoon. 1861 Flor. Nightin- 
gale Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. .People 
don't catch cold in bed. 

43. A person is said to catch the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, cither fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 
thus arrests the glance of the other. 

1813 Jane Austen Prido 4 Prej. iii. 9 He looked for a mo- 
ment at Elizabeth, till, catemng her eye, etc. 1865 T rollofk 
Belton Est. v. 48 Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled. 
1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Fl. I. zz Here he caught Pauline’s eye 
ana stopped. Mod. Mr. A and Mr. B. rose together, but 
the latter managed to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

44. To catch fire (formerly also to catch a fire) j 
to become ignited, ' take fire * ; fig. to become in* 
flamed or inspired (with passion, zeal, etc.). 
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1377 Lanol. P. PL B. xvii. 019 A CMidel OMtU hath 
fVre & blascth. itfot Holland PUny 1 . 45 lo Iflyricuai 
there is a cold Apring, ouer which, if ye qtreu any oothes, 
they catch a fire and Dume. 1739 WAira Juv. (1780) 

160 His soul catched fire. tTpaH. H untbi tr. SL Pitma 
Stnd, Nai. ’<1799) 1 . a8o But how comes it, that air and 
water, though acitatea ever so much, never catch fire T 1871 
Gbo. Eliot MiddUm. I. 338 , 1 have a hyperbolical tongue: 
it catches fire as it goes. 

46. To catch hold of (obs. tf/, : to lay hold 
of, take hold of, seize, apprehend. Also fig. 

1337 ' 1 '* St. John 80 The deuel can kelch no 

hold on them. 160a Cabew Cornwall 9 a, They will still 
gripe fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 1606 G. 
WfooncocKRl Ivsline 103 b, Which . . caught hold at the 
least occa'tiun [that] might intrap him. s 6 ii Bible a Saw. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 169B Washing* 
TON ir. Milton's Def Fo^. ii. (1851) 44 This saying you 
catch’d hold of, thinking it would make for your puipose. 
1719 De Foe Crusos (1840)1. xv. 931, 1 catched hold of Fri- 
day. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxxii. Catching hold 
of some rails 

40. 'Jo catch a glimpse^ a sight of\ to get a 
moineiiiary or sudden view of. To catch sight of\ 
to come abruptly in view of, to see all at once. 

i8sa Kmapp& Baluw. NrwgaUCsU. IV. m8/i My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 Dickens Ftenw. xxxvi, She. . 


i8aa Knapp& Baluw. NowgateCsU. IV. m 8 /i My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 Dickens Ftenw. xxxvi, She. . 
caught sight of what was going forward. 1848 Mas. Gas- 
kell M. Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
face. i8a8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 580 If once the train- 
bands had caught .sight of his well known face, ifiax Dixon 
IV. Fenn i. 11872) 9 He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds. xSya Black Adv. Fhaston xxx. 406 You catch a 
^immer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland.^ 1875 Jowmr 
Flato (ed. a) I. 193, 1 caught a sight of him over their 
he.'ids. 

H To catch a Crab, a Tartar : see these words. 

XI. combined with adverbs. 

47. Oatoh away. 

ta. trans. To chase away. Obs. See i. 

c 13*5 Metr. Horn. 151 Alle thar kache mo away, c 1440 
Promp. Farv. 57 Cai-hyn away, abtgo. 

b. To seize and take away, snatch away. 

^1395 E. E. Alltt. F. B. 1275 pay [Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army] ca^t away pat condelebtik. zdii Bible Matt. xiii. 
19 Then commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which wa.s .sowen. Z711 Sptet. No. 594 P 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away. 

t48. To oatoh forth, trans. To drive out. Obs. 

r 1400 Destr. Troy 9710 Caches furthe his cold wiidis. 

1 40. Oatoh off. trans. To snatch or take off. 
Ohs. See 19 . 

c 1410 A nturs 0/ A rtk, xlix, Wilfulle Waynour Ke^te of 
hur curonalle. 

60. Oatoh on. a. See i and 3 . 

b. intr. To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 
catch hold of. colloq. 

1884 (Dakota) Star 97 June, Now is the time to 

catch on in order to keep up with the procession. 1883 
Milnor (Dakota) Free Fress 98 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
plan of salvation m sight. 

o. U. S. To apprehend ; ■■ 35 . colloq. 

1884 Cambridge (Mass ) Tribune 18 July, He Didn’t 
CattJi-On to the rronunciation. 1885 J. Hawthorne Lave 
or Name 97. I don't think 1 catch on. 

d. To * lake \ make its way. colloq. 

1887 Fall Mall G. 9 Mar. 1/9 A publisher never knows 
whether a new book will 'catch on ’. 

61. Catoh out. See 1 and 3 . b. Cricket \ see 
34 c. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 331 pe Inglis pe hatched 
out. s^^Avenb. 171 Asc pet hotc wetcr cachep pane bond 
out of kechene. 

62. Catch OTcr. To freeze over: see 31 b. 

63. Gatoh np. 

a. t/ans. To raise or carry suddenly aloft, 

<■*3*5 t^’ ti' Allit.F. C. 109 Cachen vp pecrossayl, cables 

bay Tasten 16x1 Bible 9 Cor. xii. 9 Caught vp to the third 
neauen. 1678 Bunyan Ftlgr. 1. 33, I saw many catch’d up 
and carried away into the Clouds. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott. Nt..Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 

c Z400 Destr. Troy 1x027 comaund the corse cacche vp 
onone. zfiox Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 539 A blanket in th’ Alarum 


onone. zfiox Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 539 A blanket in th’ Alarum 
of feare caught vp, z8z< Hist. Decastro 4* Bat I. zx9 She 
catched her leet up as if the floor burned her toes. 

o. To take up or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 35 'This project, .was catchtup 
by our Prelates. s868 I. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 498 The 
tone of irreverence, .which hU followers too often caught up. 
1887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 281 Catching up a popular 
neologism from the newspapers. 

d. To interrupt, stop, 'pull up'. 

1840 Dickens Beurn. R. xl. You catch me up so very short. 

e. To overtake. 

x8ss Kingsley IVestw. Ho xiv. (1871)944 If they catch us 
up— as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 
we. *«57 Trollope 3 Clerks v. (1874) 55 We shall catch 
them up . . before they leave the park. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
El, II. 949 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f. U. S. * Among travellers across the great 
prairies, the phrase means, to prepare the horses 
and mules for the march ' (Bartlett Diet. Amer,), 
trans. and absol. 

s8. . H. y. Spirit qf Times, Frontier Tale (Bartlett), ’They 
. .stayed till about noon, catched up their fresh horses, etc. 
18.. Frairie Scenes (Baort\ctt\ We’ve a long maich before 
us ; so catch up, and we ’ll be off. 


Osteh-, in comb, and a/trib. [Mainly the vb. 1 this ose. It is often treated as an independent adj. 
used in phraseological combination, as catch-all^ and written without hyphen.) 

* that can or will catch all ' ; or attrib., as in catch ^ 1884 Ckr. IVorldigJvmn 454/1 He has. .got hold of a few 

phrase, catchini? phrase. * phrase to catch * : but in catch-ideas. x886 Dickens Psp*^* What you 

Mii.uiu^pui«9c, puxuo w , uui u ^n„ied was two or three good *catch-lines for the eye to 

senM 4 it may be the sb.l rest on. 01890 Calhoun (1874) IV. eo6 The whole 

I. With 8bs.,etc.. in objective relation. (The re- scheme, with all iu plausible ^catdi-phrases. iM Dove 

suiting combination is a sb., bnt capable also of V of this kind are 

^ sufficient to satisfy the simple. 1878 Pack Roasa-m Law 

being used attrtb. or as ai^.j , m . & >*7 H 1» not the *catch-Bound of a verse which haa 

1 . In sense *one who or that which catches (what authority, but the divine spirit of God's revelation, 
is expressed by the object)*, as catch-all, catch-bit, 4 . More loosely ; as oatoh-orop, a crop got by 
^catch-cloak, \ catch-coin, \ catch-credit, \ catch- catching or seizing an opportnnity when the ground 
fish, ^catch-fool, \ catch-plume, catch- shilling (cf. would otherwise lie fallow between two regular or 

Catohpennt), (see cjuots.) ; f oatoh- main crops; hence oatoh-oropping, the raising 

dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; f oatoh- of catch-ciops ; f oatoh-land (see quot.) ; oatoh- 

dotterel, ? a cheat, sharper ; oatoh-'em-allYe-o, match, a match which is * a catch^ or great ad- 

slang name for a * fly-paper* for catching flies. vantage to one of the parties; oatoh- weight 

(Primarily sbs. but sometimes also used attrib or {Horse-racings. 

as adjs. : see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-water,) *884 Sib T. Acland in Fall Mall G. 95 Feb. 9/1 ^Catch 
See alto Catchflt, Catobpihnt, Catumpoix. u 

Few of thcAe are found before 1600. mark of sk^l^ul^aiid thrift v tnrmmv Rav A E 

1866 M as. Stowe 97 The gener^»catch.all and Conmir. Wds. Oil. 61 •oLl./iwix/fiand^hich is no? cerl 

menagerie . . for aU^e family litter. 1^5 HowELLa Eore- tainly knovm to what Parish it belongeth ; and the Miniater 

gone Concl.xv\\\.pgb A cat^^ll cloMt in the studio.^ 1611 tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 1804 

CoTca., T^trelnptn, a ^tch-bit or ^ptious companion ; a Scott St. Ronan's vi, She made out her *catch-match, 
Kuruie fellow. 1679 Hobbes Z><a/ Om. Lowr (1840) ^ ahe was miaerable. s8ao Goiwrr /iN/r. 477 General 
Cheaters, cutpurses. picltlx^ks, ^^cImIcs, of concerning Horse-racing. •Catch Weights are, each 

false money. s6ts La^x., Gripp arj^i, a Cat^.<»yne , Mtrty to appoint any person to ride without weighing. 1878 

ywedie or puetous Judge. 1^ Gaule Holy Mq^. 86 ¥»„// MalCG. x Aug. it The 'catch' in ‘catch weight '- 

Hath i^dc him a ^w kinde of ^atch-credit, of his old synonymous with 'chance weight '^rig- 

couer-shame. Greene /Jr/ Conny<qicK (1859^ 4 At • Jaughf L 

Dequoy, Mumckaunce, •Catch-dolt, Ourelebourse . . none be 

durst euer make compare with me for excellence. 1671 ^ rs r'Awnu a. 

OtAKviLL Importer., •Ctch.DotleiSi, (k*y&bl), «. [t CaTCH V. 4- 

Fops, 'Tories, ttps Dickens L. Dorrit (Hoppe) Sticky old -ABLE.] i hat can be caught. 

Saints, with . suen coats of varnish that every holy person- a sfipK Ln. Haurax (T.) The eagerness of a knave maketh 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in him often as catchable as the i[^orance of a fool. ^ 1866 
the vulgar tongue a •'catch-'em-alive-o*. t8te Sala 7 W. Carlyie Remin. (x88i) II. Both catchable and eligible. 


the vulgar tongue a •'catch-'em-alive-o*. t8te Sala Tw. 
round Clock (1861) 163 Itinerant vendors of catch-'em- 
alive-o’s. a 1661 Holyday Juvenai 53 Sons of some •catch- 
fish, or chief fencer. *598 E. GiLriN Skial. (1878) B For 
pleasant •catch-fooles. he spares not To sweare bee’s care- 
lesse. a x66i Holvdav Juttenal, The retiarius wore a feather 
in his crest : and so it might be render’d a •catch-plume. 
1819 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 1. 409 (D.) The other article is 
upon a catchpenny or rather •catch shilling ' Life of Wel- 
lington *. 1861 Smiles P'ngineers II. x6o Intercepting or 
•catchwater drains. 1877 Ld. Hatnerlby in Law Rep. 
App. C.'ises 11. 844 The weirs or catchwaters are used to 
divert the water to the lades. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
vii. 93 In catch- water meadows the water is allowed to flow 
on to the most elevated portion . . by means of a * feeder ’. 
1869 Echo q Oct., •Catch-work, or running men, when with 
the threshing machines, received as much as y. a day. 

2. In sense ‘ to catch, the catching of (the object) *, 
as catch-ball, catch-cold (also cUtrib.) ; henctcatch- 
coldy adj. 

i^s J. Burges Answ. Rejoined Pref. 70 You are as good 
at ‘^tch- ball .. but you strike not so well. 1881 Mrs. 
Holman Hunt Childr. Jerus. 30 Children, .playing catch- 
ball. 1804 J. M‘'CuLLncH Highl. Scotl. III. 199 Sufficient 
warranty for this •catch colcT z8as Scott Diary in Lock- 
hart (1830) VIII. 148 No man. .has less dread than I of the 
catch cold. 1884 Daily News 14 Nov. 5/4 Catch-cold 
weather. 1884 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 339/1, I am not a catch- 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

3. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’; a. lit., 
as t catch-hook, catch-lock ; catoh-baain, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
catoh-drain, a drain or ditch, esp. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water ; also a drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the suiplus 
water; oatoh-meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by 
means of catch-drains ; oatoh-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc. ; aUo i- catch- 
basin ; oatoh plate {Colliery), an iron plate for 
catching the safety hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding ; oatoh reservoir (cf. catch pit) ; 
oatoh siding, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carriage, etc. 
accidentally running back down the slope ; catoh- 
work, the method of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-diains (see quot.). See also 
Catch WEED. 

1834 Brit. Husb. I. «8 Where . . the plane of the surface 
. pre^nts a Mnsideraole descent, the *catch-drains instead 
of being carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. 1791 S. Whatley Eng. 
Gaseteer, Higham (Leic.\ Great •catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver, with links of a great gold chain. 1863 Reads in 
All Y. Round 3 Oct. 196^ His door, closed with a •catch- 
lock. 1843 Pu.SEY in yml. R. Agric. Soc. IV. ii. 3x4 The 
worthless slope would be converted into •catch-meadow. 

Echo 6 May 1/4 Furminji^ a number of large *catch 
pits, and casing the water on its way to the river through 
them, itta Gard. Chron. No. 420 45 A slight slope to one 
comer, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
the drainage. 1887 Daily News it Jan. a/7 The force with 
which the cage was hurled into the head gear was so great 
that the bolts which fasten the •catch-plate to the girders 
were torn a way.^ Ibid. 4 J uly 1/4 To construct a •catch reser- 
voir and pump into it water ^m the springs. 

b. fig, in sense ‘ that catches or is meant to 
catch the eye, ear, fancy, etc.’ ; as catch idea, catch- 
line, catch phrase, catch sound, Catchwobo. (In 


1870 Law Rep., Com. Fleas V. 670 A migratory fish, .in a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catohee*. nonce-wd, [f. Catoh v. + -».] One 
who is caught : the correlative of catcher, 

1839 FraaeYs Mag. XX. 339 An uncomfortable 'catch*; 
the old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher. 

Catcher (kse tjdi). [f. Catch v. (and j^. 4 -rr 1.] 
1 1. One who chases or drives ; huntsman, driver. 
(Cf Catch v. i.) Obs. rare. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. x 139 t>enne hi** cacheres bat coiibe, 
cowpled her houndes. e t^Fromp, Farv, 57 Cahehare or 
d^vare, mima/or, abactor. 

2. One who or that which catches, in varions 
current senses of the verb. 

c 1400 Test. Lave Prol., This booke. .is. .so drawe togider 
to maken the catchers [t58o calthers] therof ben the more 
ready to hent sentence. 1541 Pay hell Catiline iii. 4 A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
*553 Bale Yocacyon in Harl. A/frc. (Malh.) 1 . 399 Deliuered 
from the snare of the catcher. 1968 J. Hkywooo Frov. 
Epigr. (1867) x8 Ibe rough net is not the best catcher of 
biirdis. 15M Sidney Arcadia {i 6 x») 2x9 The catcher now 
is caught. Mirr. Mag., Rudacke v. 6 Watchers there- 

on .And catiiliers thereat, z^ N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. 
EHm. II. an. 14. 143 What jests f^d catchers of words made. 
1770 Forrest P'oy. N. Guinea lyj ITie natives catch them 
with bird-lime . the catchers kill them immediately. 187a 
Daily News 13 July, The name of a new bowler or catcher. 
1886 F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 199 The atti- 
tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game, 
b. techn. 

i8u Ht. Martineau Hdl A Vail, iv, fix The roller and his 
cat»er who stand on each side of the rolling machine. s86i 
Smiles Workmesie Earn. 97 Rate of wages . . Rollers 
£ 5 lor, od. , . Catchers to ditto £ s toe. od, 

+ 3. One who sinfjs in a catch. Obs. rare~-^. 

s 6 et Bromb Crew tv. i. Wks. 1873 HI. 4x9 Where be 
my Catchers? Come a Round. 

4. Comb, oatoher-worp, part of a loom. 

1879 Caeeel/’s Techn. Educ. 1 V. ^90/2 The catcher-warps 
. .put in to hold down the chenille by its * back-bone ’. 

Catohfiy (koe-tjfldi). [f. Catoh v. + Klt jA] 
A name originally given by Gerard to Silene 
Armeria ^iee quot.) ; now used for Lychnis Vis- 
car ia and the various species of Silene. 

*597 Geraed Herbal clxxvi. | i. 482, I have called it 
Catefiflie, or Lime woort, The whole plant, as wel luiies 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are rouer^ ouer with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto Birde lime. 1696 
Coles Art ofi Simjpling ix. 99 .Some h.nve a viscous matter 
adhering lo it, as Catenfly. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Fiece ii. liL 
369 Haray annual Flowers, as. sweet-scented Peas, Lobel’s 
Catch-fly. Ibid. 373 Double Caichfly. 1776 Withering 
Boi. Arrangem. (1796) II. 413 StUne anglUa, English 
Catchfly. 1863 Raking Goui n Iceland 199 Among the 
pebbles grows tlie red alpine catchfly. 

Catening (kacijnj), vbl. sb. [f. Catch ». + 
-IMG 1.] The action of the verb Catcu, in various 
senses. 

za97 R. Glouc. (1794) 265 So muche vyss hii ssolde hym 
brynge, pat cch man wundry ssal of so gret cacchynge. 
CZ400 Destr Troy aa8x Why couet we combraunse, or 
cachyng of harme? 1971 Golding Calvin on Fs. xxxvii. 7 
Craftines and hurtfull catchinges. 1693 Walton Ampler 
ii. 48 The catching of a Trout 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 
919 A quick catching of her breath, 
b. spec. Twitching. 

1744 Wall in Fhil. Trans. XLIII. axR, 1 found him de- 
lirious, with convulsive Catchings in the Tendons. 1798 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (X771) 309 Catchings and 
Cramps. ^ 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. (*1815) xi o Profound 
sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convulsion. 1870 
Dennett Baby May 13 Catchings up of legs and arms. 



CATCHIirO. 


CATSCHESIS. 




Ca'tchill^, ///• a, [f. MS prec. -lira ^.] 

1. 'rh.it catches, in various senses ; sec the vb. 
lAij l.VDfi. Pyl^, Simt/g II. jclv. (18391 5* Nayle* hoked, 

•nd catchyng. c 1450 Merltn 106 Coudoiiie aiitl cacchynge. 
fgM T. King (1618) 471 busie and catching natures. 

1684 T. Buhnkt Ih. Earth I I. 66 Still nions ^tching and 
more rombuHtible, j8o 6'7 J. BESKSKoaD Misrrits Hum. 
Li/g VI. (i8a6) ^5 A charming morst-I of the picturesque . . 
delicious catching lights on the prim ipol objects. 

2 . spec. Of diseases : liable to be communicated 
fiom one ix'rson to another, infectious. Also 

1590 Smaks. JI/u/j. JV. 1. i. i8t> .Sicknev»e in catching. i66a 
Fullkk ^^’orthiest 11‘^artvtcksk , Had I.atin was a catching 
disease in that age. 1713 Steele Guaniian No. 24 F»5 
The virtues ot men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
CAkLVLE tr. Rev. 111. vi. iii. (I-) The assassin mood proves 
catching. 1885 Law T/Wr LXXIX. i6i/j Tlic mare was 
snflering from no Latching disease. 

8. In an nnceitain or precarious state. 
ci6si Chatman ///a</xxi, Fields that haue been long time 
cloidc With Latching weather. ^1 1670 H ACKKTyt^/. Williams 
1. (1693) 114 Peace between the two kingdoms was hut in a 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
'1853) II. 93 When . . frequent showers double his charges, 
lis labour, his care., in a caicliiiie harvest. 1831 Miss 
MiTfuRU I’l/lap’ .Ser. v (1863) 473 The weather . . wa.s, on 
the Contrary, of that desenption which is termed * catching'. 

4 . Entrapping; deceptive, 'catchy*. 

1603 Knoiiis liis/. Turks (1638) i;*; What to answer 
him vnro this his catching question. 1658*9 Burton's Uiaty 
(i8a8) 111. JJ4 'I'his is an exceeding catching question. 1880 
M.alalpin flUmey^Ufuiers Catching bargains with *ex* 
pcLtaiil heiis* arc set aside. 

5 . That catches the eye, the fancy, etc. ; attrac- 
tive, captivating, ‘ taking \ 

1654 Burton s I. Introd. a6 These words were 

extremely Latching to the generality the >li)iisc s8i6 
Kkaiinl.k ‘Jrm>. ll. 136 The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. 

Hence Oa’tohingnara, catching quality. 

1655 Fuller Hist. Canth. 37 Carclesiiess of coals and can- 
dles, catchingness of Papeis. 181^ Sj>rctator No. ayoj. 331 
The irresistible caichingness of Cray’s b.dlads. 

Catchjnexit (kiCt/mOnt). [f. C.vTiii v. + 
-MK.NT.J «=(.'ATt iiiKa ; npjiropriatcd to tliu catch- 
ing and collccliuii of the laiiifall over a natuial 
drainage area, in catchment basiuy area. 

1817 j. I)\vYhK Itydr. Ennneer. ly A great portion of the 
catchment hasm is very little raised above the level of the 
lake 1878 liuxi.KY Rhysiogr, 34 The c.(tchmcnt-baMii is a 
term applied to all tliatp.Trt of a nver-basiii from which rain 
is Lullecied, and from whu h therefore the river is fed. 1881 
Times a Feb, We have., eleven [rivcrsj with catchment 
bAsins exLecdiMg a thousand sqm^re miles. 1885 Hlachtv, 
Mag. Jan. 109/1 A vast catchmcni-arca of encircling rock. 

Catchoo, valiant of Cachou, Cateihu. 

C1760 J. n. < 1 ro.se k'oy. E. Ind. I. 238 (Y ) What they call 
Catchoo, of a blarkish granulated perfumed coniposiiion. 

Gatclipenny tjpem), sb. (a.) [l. Catch- i 
+ Penny J 

1 . Something (esp. a publication) of little value, 
designed to attract purchasers. 

1760 Load. Mag. XaIX. 3U The general run of catch 
penny’s ujioii the subject. 1785 Weslly U ks. (1873) IV. 321 
The late pretty talc of her being the Emperor's daughter is 
doubtless a mere entch-nenny. 1850 W. Ikmng i,otdsmtth x. 
133 You know already Dy the title that it is no more than a 
c.itch-pcnny. 

2 . attnb.ox adj. Dtsigiicd to attract put chast rs ; 
got up merely to sell. 

S759(',(iLDSM. Butlers Wks. 1817 IV. 467 One of those 
catchpenny subscription works, 1850 1 .. Hunt Autolnog^, vi. 
(18601 1 13 The t.iichpenny lyrics of 1 om iJiMin. 1879(1x0. 
Eliot I heo. Such xiv. 357 t ull of cau li-penny devices and 
aiagey atiitudiiusiug. 

Catclipole, -poll (kaetjpjul'.. p'orms; ?i 
kxcepol, oeBooopol, 2-4 caohepol, 4 cooohepol, 
4-5 kachepol(l, 4-6 oatchepoll, 5 cachepoll, 
cahohpolle, 6 oatchepolle, -pole, catohipollo, 
oatohpoule, oatohpolle, 6 7 catohpol, 4- catch- 
poll, 6- oatchpole. [a. med.L. cacepollus^ (INF. 
^caehepol -■ central OF. ihatepol^ eJiacipoI^ chassN 
poly in med.L. also eachepoluSy cheuepolluSy ehaci- 
pollusy chassipullus (Du Cange), lit. ‘ chase-fowl ’, 
one who hunts or chases fowls. The form ol the 
word appears to indicate that it arose in rroven9al, 
where it would hteassapoly or It., where it would be 
cacciapoUo, The OF. was apparently ada])tcd from 
Pr. or med.L. 

A charter of 1107 (St. Hugucs, Grenoble) has the word 
as n surname, 'ego Franco cassat pullum'y 'ego Franco de 
Biveu quem vixrant cassa pullum'y where the first ele- 
ment is the Provencal (and thence med.L.) verb cassart 
( :— L. captidre) in 3rd pers. sing. Of similar names, Geraldus 
Cazaporcs 'swine driver* witnesses a charter of 1097 (.Su 
Victor of Marseilles) ; Petrus Chaceporcy clcnais regi» Hen- 
rid 111 , witnesses a chatter of laaO (Bordeaux): Cacheleu 
appears as the older form of Cluuseloup ' wolf-bupter * ; 

C .ichepomly in istli c. CackapeollSy f. pedtculut louse, is the 
name of a mill near Perigueux. ( 1 *. Meyer.)] 
fl. A tax-gatherer, an exactor of taxes or im- 
posts; a (Roman) publican. Obs. 

A 1050 iELFRic I'W. in Wr.-WQlcker 111 Exactar, kaece- 
pol [printed hmee wol]. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 Malheus 
pet wes cachepol k^ne he iwende to god-spellere. c 1900 
Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 4 Cryslofcr catchepoU a crystes 
course gadercr. a 1563 Bbcon Easting in Catechism. 4-c. 
(1844) 536 Wnat usurer leaveth his usury?, .what catchpole 
his cxiurtiou? s6ia-i5 [see CATCHfOLESHirk 1698 C> 
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Stapvlton J/emdian xx. 167 Then all the Catohpole Officers 
were slam. 

2 . A petty ofTiccr of justice; a shcrilFs officer or 
sergeant, esp. a warrant officer who arrests for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 
lictor\ since 16th c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 P. pi. B. XVIII. 46 Cruci/igCy quod a cacche- 

puile 1 warante hym a wicchv. 138a Wyci.ip i Sam. xix. 
30 Saul sente catch|x>llis (Vtilg. lictores\ for to take David. 
1393 l.ANCL. P. Pi. C. XXI. 76 Quikliclie enm a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58 
C'ahchpolle or pcty-scriawntc, anganus. exceptor, c 1440 
Cesta Rout. 21 (fiarl. MS.) The Cachcpollys And the 
myniatris of the Kmperour mette with hem. 1596 Nanmb 
Saffron H’alden 9 As ready as any c.itchpoule. to torment 
lilin. 1607 7a CowLi.L hitetpr.y Catchpolgy though now it 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been used without reproat h. 1668 K. L’Es- 
TRANr.K I'ts. QHer^.Kt^^A\ 3 V'our AlgouariU (or Catch poles) 
and your J^eviU arc both of an order. 1760 Golusm. Ctt. 
W. xcviii. The catchpole watches the man in debt. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. 11861) 81. 1 have a mortal antipathy to 
ratchpolh, bumbailiffs, and little great men. i8ai Macaulay 
Ess y Hastings (1854) 11 . 6aj Miserable Uitchpoics. .with 
Imuey's writs in »hetr hands. 

b. altt ib. and in comb, 
a 1643 Bovs in Spurgeon Treas. Dnv. Ps. xlv. a 'I'he very 
catch-poll ofTiccrs. .gave this testimony. s6ox Doson/. ha> t 
Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 118 Follow him, 
yc catcnpole-bribcNi pooms 13^ CowrFH^ task 11. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seixe the slipp'ry prey. 

1 fence Oa'tohpolery, catchpollery [OF. chassi- 
polleniy med.L. chaeipoUaria\ \ Ca'tokpoltshlp ; 
Oa'tchxMll v.y a. intr. to exercise the function of a 
catclipole ; b. trans. only in passive, to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole; Ca tohpolUxig vbl. sb. 
1576 Nfwton tr. Lentnies Complex, <1633) 93 The fourth 

f iiirt of the goods, for their catcnpolling, fnlleth to them, 
or their lot and share. 1604 Dkkker IloneU Wh. xii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 A rescue (prentiscs) my masters catch- 
nol'd. i6ia 15 Bt. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. iii. (iS^d 175 
This cTtchpolc-ship of Zaccheus c.Trricd extortion in tne 
face. 1668 K. 1 /Kstrange I 'ft. (>UfV. (1708) a A Devil 
catchpol'd, and ni>t a Catchpole bedcvil’d. 1835 Erasers 
Mag. XII. 171 All the duns, bums and the other accursed 
comt^ncnlsof that diabolic.iI system called 'Catchpollery'. 

+ Catchpole, -ule, var. C.vcuKarKi.i., tennis. 

1663 Blair Auiobiog i, (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole. 

Catchup tktet/i>i)>, catsup (kirtsnp). [see 
Ketchui’.J a liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc., used as a sauce. More 
commonly Ketchup. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Catchup, a high East-India 
Sauce 1730 Swii-T Paneg. on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 143 
And, for our home-bred hiiti^h cliccr, Botargo, c.itsup, and 
ravccr. 1751 Mrs. Glasse Cookery Bk. 309 It will taste 
like fqrc*i;.'ii Catchup. 1832 Veg. Subst Eood 3^3 One. .ap- 
plication of mushrooms is . . converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup. 1845 Eli/a Acton Mod. Cookery v. 

136(1.1.) Walnut catsup. x86a Mncm. Mag Oi t. 466 He found 
in mothcry catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Catchweed (kae-tjw/d). JJerb. [f. Catch v. -h 
Wkeu.I Cloose-grass 01 i'\^xiwQT^\Galium Apart ne''^. 

*776 VViTHKRiNG Bot. Arrangem, (1796) II. 103 Catch- 
Weed, Coosegruss, Cleavers, Clivers. x86i Mi.ss Pratt 
E/otoer. t't. III. 154 Leaves, stems, .Tiid globular fruits are 
all brivtly, and the I.ittcr often cling to the clothing . . tlius 
It is called .Catchweed. 

Catchword (kx tjwpjd). [f. Catch- 3 b -h 
W ouij.] 

1 . Printinff. The fiist word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower corner of 
each page of a book, below the last line. (Now 
rarely used ) 

X730 6 in Bailey. 1753 Johnson, Catchword, with print- 
erSf the word at the corner of the page under the la.st line, 
which is repealed at the top of the next page. 1817 Mar. 
Erx;KwoKiii Lm^e tSf L. lit. xxxvi. 23 In the last page, the 
catch- words at the bottom were Countess Christina. 18x4 
J. loHN&oN Typogr. I. 68 Catch- words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
x88a Grosakt in Spenser's Wks. IV. 3/2 Catch-word is mis- 
printed, 

2 . A word io placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion ; spec, a. the word standing at the head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like ; b. the 
rime word in verse ; o. the lost word in on actor’s 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker ; a 
cue. 

c X7B0 C. Lloyd Rhyme (R.) More demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear Which stand like 
watchmen in the close To keep the verse from being prose. 
1863 Reader 28 Nov. 638 A tick at the beginning and end 
of [the passage] and a line under the word snow of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is. x868 
C. WoKDSwoHTH in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxiiL x This 
Psalm ui coupled with the foregoing one by the catchword 
with which it opens. 1879 Directtong to Readers for Diet., 
Put the word as a catchword at the upper comer of the 
slip. tt8^ At henaum 96 [an. 124/2 The arrant^ng of the 
slips collected, .and the development of the various senses 
of every Catchword. 1885 Late Re7>. 997 The Digester 
should . . revise every catch-word in the Reports, 
d. A word caught up and repeated, esp. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf. catcA~ 
phrase under Catch- 3 b.) 

1799 Windham Speeches Pari. (xSia) I. 959 The Influence 
and dangerous tendency of these 7>arty catch-words. z8xa 
Examiner 95 May 339/1 Public virtue is only the catch- 
word of knaves to ddude fools. 1870 Lowbll Sindy Wind, 


xe6 Many of his phrases have become the catchwords of 

E y politics. x886 W. S. Lilly Europ, Hist. 11 . 929 His 
Aohd Fauchet's] catch-word [Fraternity]. . has survived 
. .as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol. 

Catolijr ^kse'tji), a. coUoq. [f. Catch v. + -y *.] 

1 . Adapted to catch the attention or fancy ; at- 
tractive, ' taking *. 

Eraser's Mag. III. 679 A catchy, stage-like cflecL 
1889 Athenxum 9 May 593 Catchy titles. 1887 Ayrshire 
Post 4 June 5 7 'hc building is. .by nu means, unduly strik- 
ing or ‘catchy ' to the eye, 

2 . That catches or entraps ; deceptive, 
x^ Sir N. Linolev in Law Times Rep. 482/1 The con- 
dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3 . Readily caught up. 

x88x Pall Mall Budget ao April la/a A smaller number of 
catchy tunes. 1889 Pall Mail G. 9 Sept. 4/1 I'he music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
'catchy*. 

4 . Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic. 

1872 Mark ' 1 'wain Innoc. Abr. 1 37 Catchy ejaculations of 
rapture. 1883 Biackw. Mag Aug. 9x4 The wind . .was very 
catchy. 

6. Sc. ' Merry, jocund’ (Jam.). 

1804 Takhas Poems 2 ijara.) He. .langs To crack wi’ San*, 
and hear his catchie glcev 

tCa“tclllke. Sc. Ohs. [f. Cat jAI+Cluk* 
claw.] 'The plant liird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1913 Doocias j 9 ineisx\\. Prol. xi6 The clavj'r, catcluke, 
and the caininamyld. 0x568 in Sibbald LhrMn. Sc. Poetry 
(180a) 111 . 203 (Jam ) Ane hat. .With catclukcs btryiiklit m 
that Bteid, And fvnkill grein. 

Cate, usually in pi. cates (kFUs), sb.^ Also 6 
caittea. [aphetized form of Acats: the original 
sense being ' purchase ’.] 

fl. pi. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished fiom, and usually more delicate or 
dainty th.an, those of home production) ; in hater 
use, somclimes merely “victuals, food. Obs. See 
Agate 2. 

1461-83 Ord. R. Househ. 38 Upon frydaye Is made p.iy- 
uicnte for all manner of freshe calcs. 1530 'lest. J bor. 
(Surtees) V. 291 'J he vctulcrs howse .. wher I bought my 
caittes. 1548 Udall, etc Lrasm. Par. Mafk vi. 48 'I'o by 
them cates to catc, 1979 Lyly / uphues (Arb.) ija Pur- 
vayoni’ for his cates at home. 1590 Ghei nu Er. Bacon ix. 
2(7 Bid them fall unto their fiugul cates. 1658 Us.siirR 
Ann. VI. 3cx> Provision enough of corn, and salt, and water, 
but there was no store of fresh Calcs to be had. 178a Han. 
More David 11. 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. i8i() Scon Old Mort.xw. The cates 
which she hud provided. x866 Filton Anc. Ijr Mod. Ur, 1 . 
It. iii. 321 .Sprinkling with flour the boiling cates. 

b. Its frequent use with delicate, dainty, and 
the like, led to sense 2. 

1579 Lvly Ai//^««(Aib) 152 For the desire of delicate 
rates. 1594 Barnfifi n Aff. Skeph. 1. vi, Where daiiitie 
C^tes upon the Board were set. 1637 Nabbr Microcosm. 
in Dodsley IX. 146 All the ambrosian calcs Art ran devise 
for wanton appetite. 1729 Savage Wanderer i. 241 .Sav'ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 Sumfrvillk Chase 
III. ij 6 Well fed with every nicer Catc. 

2 . Clioicc viands ; dainties, delicacies. 

1578 Timmk Calvin on Gen, 92 I'he best fruits, what .ind 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. X594 
Greene Look. Clan Wks. 1831 1. 12a These curiouH cates 
are gracious in my mine eye. 1596 Shaks Tam. 6/rr. ii i. 
190 Kale, the prettiest Kate in nristcndo.'nc, Kate of K.Tte- 
IutII, my super-d.iiniic Kale, For dainties arc all Kates, and 
iherelore Kate Take this of me, K.tIc of my consolation. 
1659 C. Stapyi.ton Herodian xv 126 While he in Silks 
and Cates did much abound. 1742 SiiLNSTONE6'r//i»rVmrx/>*. 
ao6 Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth ’em greet. xSto 
Disraeli Lothair xxvui. 130 He fed her with cates as deli- 
cate as her lips. 

b. occas. in sing. : A viand, dainty. 

1634 Heywood Witches Lam. 111 i Wks. 1874 IV. 204 
Taste of every cate. 1710 Aduison Tatter No 255 F 3 The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very Nature is a kind of conse- 
crated Cate. 1864 Sir F. Palckave Norm. 4- E.ng. III. 23 
The finest wheat-corn; then a cate or luxury. 1875 F. 1 . 
ScuoAMORB Day Dreams 99 Though it Is a toothsome cate. 

3./^. 

x6i5 T. Adams Blacke Devill 22. x6a4 Ma.ssinger Bond- 
man, The pleasant taste thr^e cates of comfort yield me. 
X633 Denlowes Pref. Verses in Fletcher's Purple JsL, 
Let Readers judge thy book : Such Caies, should rather 
please the Guest, than C^k. 

t CatSi sb.^^ Obs. [Pg. catCy prob. ad. Hind!. 
hath catechu.] The same as Catechu or Cutcii. 

[1554 in Nunes; 1578 in d'Acosia (Yule) ] X698 Phil. 

Trans. XX. 465 The preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with CatechuX 

tCate, V. Obs. [f. Cate j^.I] To dress (food). 
x6x7 Hieron Wks. 11 . si The tame meate cated one way 
content the stomake, wliich in some other fashion would 
not please. 

Cate, obs. f. Cat and Catty. 
t CateollffiSe. Obs. rare. In 7 oataohese. [a. 

F. catkhhe, ad. I., catechesis.'] -w-next 
1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 11. x. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of his last Catachese. 

il Cateoliefiiffi (kset/kl'-sis). [L., a. Or. learfi- 
instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f. 
ffonixctk to instruct orally, orig. to resound, sound 
amiss, ' din one's cars \ t. Kara down, thoroughly, 
etc. + to sound, ring.] 

1 . Oral instruction given to catechumens ; cate- 
chizing. 

1753 CMAMBKJifl Cycl. Ssepp. a r.. In the anticDt church 
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OATSCOSXZX, 


CAtecheili was mi instruction given, viva voea, eltlicr to 
children, or adult Heathens, preparato^ to their receiving 
of baptism. it45 R. Hamilton £dtte, vL (ecL e) 135 
The little community shall become the Bible class and be 
addicted to a Bible catechesis. 

2 « A book for catechetical instrnction, spec, the 
name of a work of St. Cyril of Jeruaalein. 

>753 Chambbrs Cycl. Supf. s. v., The catcchetes of St. Cyril, 
The principal work of tnat father. 18^ W. FiTSCBii^ 
VhitakePi Dis^ut, 597 How far he Is from approving 
ritten traditions, he shews plainly in the foura Cate- 
chchis. 

Cateohetio (ktet/ke tik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
-tiok. [ad. L. catechetic-us, a. Gr. icarriXfiTiH- 6 f, 
f. MartjxTjT-'fit oral instructor ; dcriv. as prec.] 

A. m(/. Of or pertaining to catechesis ; accord- 
ing to the manner of a catechism. See Cate- 
chetical 1 and 2. 

1661 Fpi.l Dr. //ammtmd (TL) In the catechetick institu- 
tion of the youth of his parish. ^ a 167s Wood Lift (184B) 
343 Hott^ Of such sort a Catechetic Lecture must be. 170a 
ISON Evid. Ckr. Reltg. (1727 1 30a In the year aoa the 
t Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
>ol in Alexandria. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Ktttle. 
well II. i, 65 Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1858 
Bl'shnbll SerfM, Aeru Li/e 181 Catechetic orthodoxy. 

B. sb. mostly pi. oatechetics. That part of 
Christian theology which treats of catechesis. 

*« 49 i. Brown y. Eishcrxx. 16 He answered hU catcchetics 
and chronological questions on the last half of the 10th cen- 
tury. r88a W. Klaikir Minist. 0/ Hr'cr/l 296 Ample treat* 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgies, Catcchetics and Poimenics. 
i88a 3 Sou At F Reiig. Em ycl. 417 Catcchetics. .corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice. 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. (Gr. icaTi;- 

XIJTlNd.) 

1849 W. F11Z0KRAI.D tr. IVAitu/ter’s Ditput. 596 Cyril of 
Jci usalem . . in his Catechetics. 

Catechetical (k&H/ke tikal), a. Also 7 -call, 
[f. as prec. + -Ai..] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or connected with catechetics 
or catechesis: pertaining to instruction in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1614 GatakilH Tratisubsi. 43 To omit Cjiil of Jrrusalcm 
his Cutcrheticall Sermons. 170a Echauii Eccl. lltst. (1710) 
*{15 In this (.iiy waA a fuinous c;itechetir.'il school fur train- 
ing persons np in divine knowltxlgc. 188s Fahhsr h.arly 
( hr. 1 . 'I'lie gn at cutccheticul school of Alcx.indriu, 
which claimed os its founder the Evangelist bt. Murk. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or in accordance the 
catechism of a church. 

1618 Halfs I el. in <n>lJen Rem (1688^ 386 There should 
be iihservcd a three-fold C ateuhizing. . A thud in the Church 
by Catechetical .Sermons. 1736 Amiif.rst ‘I'etije Etl xlix. 
266 A coiisidcrahle sum to buy advowKijiis of livings, and to 
maintain ti catechetical lecture. 1849 J. Broun 7. hisher 
ii. z; note^ I'o show tlut he [rreached CiilechetK nl doctrine. 

3 . Rcs.embling the niethod of instruct ion by 
questions and answers, as in the catechism ; * con- 
sisting of questions and answers ' (J ). 

1691 13 p. WoraiihiicR Charge 18 The true Grounds of Re- 
ligion ; which are easiest Icarn'd, .ind vinderstood, and 
remembered in the short C.'itechetic.'il Way. 1704 Nf.lson 
Lev/. 4- Easts igi Pref. 17 To throw the whole Subject 
. . into u catcchciic.d Form. 1711 AnnisoN S^crl. No. a tg 
P3 .Socrates introduced a c'iilcLhctic.il Mcihcxl of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversciry (Question upon Question, tHl 
he had convinced him nut oriiisown Mouth th.'itn is Opinions 
were wrong. 1845 R. Hamilton /V/. Educ. iv. (cd. a) 65 
Stout advoi ates of catechetical methixls and forms. 

Hence Cateohe'tloally adv.., in a catechetical 
manner ; in the authorit.ative manner of a catechism. 

1730 6 in Hailfv. M1834 Lamb T.Itsc. IVks. (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, dogmatically and catechctically, who was the 
richest, man that ever lived. s84s G. S. Faurr Prarmctal 
Lett. (18441 H. v8 All those who bad been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised. 

Ca*tec]iin. Chem. A substance obtained from 
catechu, etc., after the removal of the tannin ; a 
white powder euinposed of very .small silkv needles. 
..«®S 3 Pharm. Jral XIII. 79 He has delected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Hahlky Mai, Med. 641 The insi^lublc poition 
is a mass of acicular crystals, catechin or caiechuic acid 

t Catechise (kx tfki/). Oh. exc. dial. In 6 
catechis. [app. ad. F. lat^chhe Cateckese, con- 
founded with the vb. Catechize, in ¥. caUchise-r. 
The Sc. corruption tarri/ches rc.sts noon a pro- 
nunciation i.ka’l/'tjiz ; cf. F. (^kat^'Je z).J ■- C.vte- 
OHKNI8, Catelhihu. 

155s Abf. Hsmii.ton C'o/cy a. (1884)7 !n the foure partis of 
thi.s present Cateihis. Ibid. laj In rhe thrid part of this 
Catechis, quliilk intraittis of the sevin .sacramentis. ^ 1637 
G1LLR.SPIK /'»g. Pop. Cetem. II. ii. 13 For every particular 
head of Catecliise. 1659 Gauden Pears (/ ( It. 619 No 
Sermons, no Pra>ers, no Catechises. 1707 E. Ward l/itd. 
Rediv. 1 . vni. And open all thy Peoples Eyes, To read 
th’ Assembly’s Catechise. 1715 Dk Fob Earn. Instruct. 
1.1.(1841)1. 13 Vou know your catechise. \ 9 m,^Bro. y<mathan 
III. 150 After the fashion of your . . Yankee, when he is . . 
teaching the * catechise*. [In mod Eng. dialects, whore 
gcneralfy treated as a corruption of caie^istn.] 
b, in comb.., as ccUechise-point. 

1635 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. (i6^) 12^/1 Fundamental 
Tniths, or, as we call them, Catechise-point'*. 

Cataonism t^kte tikiz m). Fonns : 6 (?) oate- 
ohyson, oatheoysme, obateohisme, 6-7 oate- 
ohismA, 6- oAteohiBm. [ad. L. catechismus (in 
med.L. also caihecismus), on Gr. type ^Kart^x^ajUiit 


(n. of action f. tnken 

see CATEOujBais. Cf. F. cal/ckismeJ] 

1 1 . Catechetical Instrnction ; catechesis. Obs. 
iiM Ord. Cfystem Men l iL <W. dc W. 2506) 24 And that 
suffyseth as now of the exoremme and cathecysme. 1579 
Fulkb HeskM Pari. 407 The learners of ^techisme 
were dismissed after the Lessons that were read. i6oe 
Shaxs. a. y. L, riL if. 942 To say I and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer in a Catechisme. 

2 . An elementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer ; such a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the {Church) Catechism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms^ of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, used by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 

1909 I. Collrt Foundat. Stal, Ri. Pau^s Sch. in Lib. 
Cant ah. (X85SI 452/3 The maister shall, .first se, that they 
can saye the catechyson [T-yxm). 1 will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. [1540 Cranmbr 
diiU\, Catechismus; lluit is to say, a Shorte Instruction 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
prufyte of Children and yoiig people.] 1549 Bk. Cam. 
Prayer^ A Catechism, that is to say, an Instniction to be 
learned of every child before he be brought to be confirmed 
of the Bishop. 2359 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane common instruction contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis qiihilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and keip, to the plesour of God and thair eternal 
salvation. 2597 Pitgr. Pamass. 111. 354 Twoo or three 
hundreth of chatechismes of Jeiievaa printe. 2648 itttle) 
The^ Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the A'^sembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 2633 Walton Angler 31 1 ‘hat 
good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that is printed with the 
old .service Book, tfiyri Kln Direct. yVavrr Wks. (1838) 

9 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. 175a A. 
AiB ititle'>, Brief Explication of the Assemblie’s Shorter 
CatechLsm. 2841-4 Emf.rson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) L 
13a We can never see Christianity from the caiechUm. 

3 . transf. A book of instruction in other subjects 
by question and answer. (In I7thc. chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding; 
its serious use and general extension came later.) 

a 2637 B Jonson Eerses on Drayton's Muse (K.) This 
book ! is a catcchi«.m to fight And will be lx>ucht of every 
lord and knight, 1 hat can but read. 26x3 itKVi in (/i//r), 
The Rebels Catechism. 1754 {tttU\ iTic Freethinker’s 
Calcchisiii ; that is to say an Instnictor, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 2795 
J R<isb ytitle\ A Constitutional Catechism, adapted to all 
ranks and capacities. 1806 Dalbiac xtitie), A Military 
Cutcchisin for the use of youii^ OlVicers. 1844 Regul. 4* 
Ord. A rmy 127 'I'heso examinations aie to be arranged in 
the order l.iid down in a * Military Catechi'<ni' which is ap- 
pended to the * Regulations'. 18. W. PiNNocK, Calecliisiiis 
of the Arts, Sciences, History, Religion, etc. 

4 . /ig. A course of question and answer ; a scries 
or form of interrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1998 SiiAKS. I I/en, Jl\ V. i. 144 Honour is a mecre 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catcchistnc. 1B48 99 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI 3V7 The latcchism by whi^ the lords 
lieutcn.Tiit> had bi-eii directed to lest the sentiments of the 
country' gciillc.Ticn consisted of three questions. Afod. The 
(.andidale uict the electors and was put through hU 
catechism. 

6 . attrib. 

2637 Hevlin Annv. Burton 167 A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houie.s tong. 

Catechismal (k;et/ki zmal), a. [f. prec. -i- 
-AL : there may have been a med.L. catcchismdlis.'] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

1819 CuLFRiiK.K Z,<V AVw. (1838) 111 . 64, 1 believe that 
the so-tailed Apostles’ Creed w’as . . the catechismal railicr 
than the b.iptismal creed. x86o Dora Ghkknwbli. Es». 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces. 

*t* Cateohismy. Obs. A variant of Catechism. 

1578 Richmond. H'tlls (i8<?3) 279 Absis [A. B. C.’s] and 
Catcchismics, viijf/. 2579 Fvi.kr Pari. 360 Ia:t 
our catechismics. .l^eare witnessc of the ivame. 

Cfttechist vka' t/kist). [ad. L. cafechis/a, ad. 
Gr. KaTTjxiffT-iis he who catechizes, f. searrfxii-tiv 
to Catechize. h\ F. cnlcchisre] One whose duty 
is to catechize; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to a catechism, or by question and answer ; 
a native teacher in a mission church. 

a 2563 Broun Hew Caiech. (1844) q The office of the cate- 
chi.st was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine. 
*597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixwiii. § 10 Catci hists, P'xorcists, 
Readers, and Singers. 1673 Lady's Call. 11, 82, 1 do not 
say that the mi.stre'i^ should set up for a catecliUt or preacher, 
lyas Bekriman Hist. Acc. Trinity 77 Clemens uas the 
cel^raled Schoulmaster and Catcchixt of Alexandria. 1876 
Davis Polaris Exp. ii. 54 In the absence of the regular 
clergyman the catechist conducts the worship. 1886 Pall 
Midi G. 27 Nov. 5/2 The native catechist who accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. 

Cateohifltio (kat/ki stik), a. [f. on Gr. type 
*itarrfxt^i>t’Ot ; see prec. and -10.] ** next. 

1683 Cave F.cclesiastici 339 HisfCyrirsI CatcrhiRtick T.ec- 
lures. 1884 Craddock in Academy 29 July 40/1 The cate- 
chistic terrors of the I.a>l l>aj'. 

Cateohlstioal (katfki stik&I), a. [f. as prec. 

-k- -AL.] Of or pertaining to the office, teaching, I 
or method of instruction of a catechist, or of the I 


cttecblfm he ezpoundf ; conuiting of question and 
answer. Cf. Catechetical. 

1618 Halks Let. In Gaid. Rem. (1688) 366 The custom Is 
in Cacechistical Sermons.. to take..a poriioo of the Cate- 
chism for their Text and Theme, xdwi Fuller Worthies 
(28401 111 . 43a Hbflock was. .well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. 1701 C Matubb Morn. Ckr. iil l l (tSse) iM 
He thrice went over the body ot divinity in a catechistical 
way. Meig, X aX VI 1 L 64 1 The catechistical 

method. 

Hence Chitedii'Htieallj adv. 

1849 UssHBR {iiite\ A Body of pivinlty, or The summe 
and substance of Christian Religion : Catechistically pro- 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer. 
x6^ South .^erm. VI 1 . v. <K. ) The principles of Christianity 
bnefly and catechistically uught. 

Cateohisable (kse-tikaiizibl), a. [see -able.] 
That may be catechized. 

SjTTS Pennant Pours Seotl,( 1774) 359 Four thousand cate- 
rhisable persons. 1867 H. Scott Easts Ecctes. Scot. 11 . 439 
The parish contained 6 hundred and aocatechisablc persons. 

CateohiBatioil (kwtfkaize 'Jan). Also 7- 
-aatloD. [ad. med L. catechizdtiSn-em^ n. of action 
f. catechizdre to catechize ; cf. F. caiLchisation.^ 
The action of catechizing. 

16. . Burnet Records 11. 1. No. 53 (R.) The catechization 
of youne chaplains in the rudiments of our faith, a 17^ 
North Lives II. 355 That they might be prepared for his 
future catechisationi. 1869 Daily News 17 Mar., The usual 
caterliumtion of Ministers [in Park.]. 

Catechise (kse t/koiz^, v. Forms : 5 oatheBiaa, 
(6 oatheoyse, 7 oataohlae). 6- oateohlae, 7- 
-chiae. [ad. h. catcchizd~re, TertulUan (in med.L. 
also ca/eciiaret ca/ezizare^ cathezizare, in F. <*<1//- 
chiser (i6th c. in Littn$), Pr. cathezizar^ Sp. ca/e- 
quizar^ It. catcchizzare\ f. Gr. 
struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
Karr)xz~u¥ to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct oially, f. Korh. dowm, 
thoroughly + to sound, rin^. The primary vb. 
IS in N. T. ; the derivative, of later introduction, 
had only the technical ecclesiastical application.] 

1 . traus. To give systematic oral instruction ; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the elements of 
religion by reixrating the instruction until it is 
learnt by heart, or (as always implied in modem 
times) by the method of formal questions and 
answers ; to instruct by means of a catechism ; in 
the Church of England, to teach the catechism, 
esp. in pr^>aration fi>r confirmatiou. 

1449 [see (^ATLCHizruk 24. . ill Anglia VIII. 264 A chile 
nhulde be catecired, ]>at is to seye euformed in ]»c feith atte 
chirchedore. [250s CW. Crysten Men 1. li. iW. de W. 1506) 
13 Cathecyser isa.s moche to .saye as to instruct or teche the 
fundacyons and artycles necessary of our holy fayth.] 1577 
tr. Hultinger's Decades <2592) 907 Paxioiir .. catechiseln, 
that is to say, iiistructeth them that be yonglingsin religion. 
2609 Holland A mm. Marcell., Chronol. Eja, Constan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from heaven, hecommeth 
catechized in the Faith. 1611 Bibi e Prov. xxii. 6 Train up 
\marg. Catechise] a child in tlic way he should go. a 2639 
Sfottirw’ood Hist. Ch. .Scott, an. 1616 «R.> That children 
should Vie carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops, 
a 2712 Kkn Direct. Prayer VVkv ( 18381341. 273s Berkelky 
Alciphr. iv. I 3, 1 . . was once upon a time catechised and 
tutoied into the belief of a God. 2836 Hook in Life 1 . 39a 
To become a good catechist you must calechLsc, 

\s. Jig. {ironical) 

1639' Fuller Holy IParxw. xx. (D.) Reclaimed with gentle 
mcnnii, not catechised with fire and fagot. 

t 2 . To leach 01 ally, instill (religious instruction). 
a ifiaB Boys in Spurgeon 7VeN2. Dav. I. 31a 'llieir voices 
are well under'.lood, catechihing the first elements of religion. 
1 3 . To instruct orally (in any subject). Obs. 
i6st Burton Anat, Mel. To Rdr. '1676) 35/a Such Visitor 
. . might . . root out atheism . . catechise gross ij^norance, 
purge It.'ily of luxury and not. 26x3 Cikkekam, Liitechizt, 
to instruct by mouth. 1678 Cudwohth Intell. Syst. 313 
Wliether Herodotus were nghtly Catechized and instructed 
in the F.gyptiaii Doctrine, may very well tie questioned. 

4 . To examine with a catechism or in tlie manner 
of a theological catecli ism ; to question as to belief. 

*684 Bunvan Ptlgr. II 78 And because Prudence would 
see how^ ChiLsiiaiiu had lironuht up her Lhildrcn, .she asked 
leave of her to Ciitcihise thriii Hid, 81 Come Malihcw, 
f>h.ill 1 aUo Catechise \oii? 2869 Daily E\tvs aa Dec., 
These gentlemen wanied Dr. 'I'einplc to admit their right 
to calechisc him. 1873 Momcly Rousseau 1 . 228 He was 
closely catcchi/ed by a coiniiiissioii of members of the con- 
sislory 

6. To quf^tion or iiitenognte systematically or 
.nt length ; esp. to (jiiestion or txaniiiie with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

2604 Shak.s. Oth. II. iv. 16, I will Catechize the world for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by them answer, a 2649 
Drumm. of Haw Til. Pio/kccy Wks. (1711)181 Armed vaga- 
bondti catechising every man by the purse. 1699 Pearson 
Creed (1839I62 (iod. catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 
potter's house, sa>ing, G liouse of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter? 2727 Swift Po very yng. I.ady, Cate- 
chising iiim where he has been. 1784 Cow'rLR Pash 111. 203 
Pierce my vein. Take of the crim&on stream mcandring 
llicrc, And catechise it well. 2847 Mrs. .Siiekwood I.ady ^ 
Afanor I. \ lii. 309 She was catecliiscd w ithoiit end ; perhaps 
she siiffTered corporeal chastisement. 2863 Emerson 'J korean 
Wks. (Bohm lit. 334 Askini^ queslionn of Indiana Is like 
catechizing l>eavcrs and rabbits. 

Hence Ca teohiaed ppl. a. 

c 1449 Pecuck Ripr. iv. 11. 426 No man baplisid or Catha* 
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sized. idM Yorkk 1 /h/m Hon. Pref. Ver^a, Their cate- 
chised Childe. 1850 F. Paget /*arisA PrUst yo He may 
be as heretiral as he will, but he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congre^^aiion. 

Cftt60hiser ^kiet/kdlzdj). One who catc- 
chizca, or teaches by a catechism ; a catechist ; one 
who interrogates systcinaiically. 

^ c 1449 pEr<x:K AV/r*. iv. ii. 437 1'he Hapti<;er and Catherirer 
is a iiiynystre ounli uiidir Uud lorto seite uater on the 
pcr>oon. 1613 K. C. 7a/f/o Aiph. Cairthtser^ that teacheth 
the principles of (.’hnstidn religion 1691 Wood AM. Oxon. 
I. >64 (K.) In 1550 he (JewcTl) .. became a preacher and 
catecniser at Stininngwell. 1884 Mtin*-h. Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 
If the Tuesdays and Fridays . were given over tu the cate- 
chisers the ^iildic loss would l>c less. 

Catechising* tfkdi znj), vbl. sb. The 
action ol the vb. Catkchize: a. in religion. 

i^6i T. Nomton (. nhnHs In^t. iv. xix. (i^>J4) 720 A Catc- 
chi<ting, whereby children or they that were Deere to the 
age ordiscrefion did declare an .'ircount of their faith be- 
fore the Church. <» 16x3 W. I’rmule Wks. <16331 7. 164a 

FhA’LY Dtppfts Dipt 36 I»i Oii^pnally and propi riy cate- 
chizing (is| such a kind of (c.'iching wherein the principles 
of religiiUi, or of any firt or science, are often inculcali-d, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ejrs of 
rhddicn or novices, n 1694 'Iillotson iiertn. 1. hi. iK.) 
'I hat particular way of insti U( tion called catechising. 178a 
Paiksiii Y 27 at. Hf Ef 7 f. Keiif'. 1 Pref. 34. 1858 F. i*AGi-T 

Parish tj- J'nist 74 The mere pro]>ountling a siring of 
questions is not catechi/ing. Any focjl can ask questions, 
b. gencially, ICxaiui.iation by nucstionnig. 

*599 hiiAKS. Afiuh Atio iv i 74 What kindcof catcchi/ing 
call you till* V l o m.ske you answer truly to your name. 
i8as/V/a<<n/ Mag. \i\ Byron's if'.ir. (1846 583/2 We slumld 
like to h.ive the calccliisiiig of the. man. 1880 Kowll k 
J.Oike i. 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial caUcbiziiig, however scairhing. 

O. attnb. or ? /// a. 

1581 J. FirLnr.(riV/t'), F.xpusitiun of the Symbols, gathered 
out of the catechising Sci nioris tif G. < ). Treuir. r 1590 Mah- 
LuWK Malta ii li, As it were in catechising sort, To 
make me mindliil of my m ortal sins 1615 J. Wkigiit Arc. 
Lady J. Cray in Pheniv 1708' 1 1 30 'I'his catechising Ar- 
gument between the Lady Jane and Mr Feckeiibam. 

Catechu -tj//'. [in. mod. I., ta foehn 

(also Cier kaUehu. A\ifeschu^,ii\'>\i ad. Miilny /■c7z7/«, 
(Tamil, 'rdvigu, ( anarese kiinhuj kaycchu^ kashu) 
catccliu (of acaciab I'he diiect leprcseniatiNes of 
the latter are Pg. eacho^ V. cathon ; the exact hDtory 
of the form catct.hu is obscure. See also the oilier 
names Cacjiou, (Iahhou, Catk-, Cutch.] 

A name given to several astringent substances, 
containing Iroin 40 to 55 jicr cent, of tannin, which 
are obtained from the bark, wood, or fruits of various 
Eastern trees and shrubs. 'Phey arc used in medi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dyeing 
The name was appaiemly fust applied iin Europe) to the 
p4de soil railed also Gamuilr, obtained from the le.avcs and 
young sho its of Umana or N audita Cambir\ this is the 
Cattxhu of Pharmacy ^.SyJ. .Soc. Lc r ) : whrn first bioughl 
to Europe in the inh r. it was from its jippcamncc believed 
to be an earlh, and called t'erm Japanua. The dark sort 
obtained from the wood of .Aeacta Catcthu^ is more com- 
monly called Cu I CM ; ol this Pfgu Catechu is a good var lel y. 
iThcie IS doubt whether the connexion with J.qi.in assumed 
in the name tetfa japonut is not purely iiiuiginary, and 
owini^ to the ihirincse name for Caiethu^ sna-put^ 

shal'tM., or shabfH.S 

1*654 SciiHoui « P/iaruiiUop J/zrfAr»-i//Kw. (Lyons\ Cafe- 
cku . Tentx 'Japonua genus icrr.^ exuiicic. (Y.) 1679 

H \i.i- NDOHNiL'S ditU\ 'I'lartatus I’hysico • Mcdicus cle 
C'atcdiu, sen lerra J.ipomra. ' 1683 ICrfk/y Ment. In^en. 

157 A histoiy of Catechu, or Tciia Japoiiic.i. 1741 C ompi. 
Lam.-Pit’t.e \ i C4, 2 Dr.ims of 1 hou e Catechu or Tapan 
b^rth. 1805 C HArniiir in J'hil. I'laut. XCV. 288 
Twenty grams of pie common tiudi or c.rtechii lioing dis- 
solved in nitric ai id. 1875 Urr l^ut. Ar's 1. 74ofiamhir 
Catechu .importtd under the name • iff hmihir, from .Singa- 
pore and some of the ncighhom ing isl.imls .In the trade 
It is distinguished frmn the hlas.k catechu and cutch by (he 
name of I'en'a yaptmtea. 

b. Catechu Acacia, tree ; the Acacia Catechu. 
1^1 j. Davif< Manual Mat. Me.i, 4^0 Catechu tree. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 640 C.^ierhu Acacia is a small 
tree, with str.iggling thorny braiuhes, and hard, heavy, 
dark -red wood. 

llciicc Ca^teohnta'iinio oold, the t.innic acid of 
catechu. 

1863 75 Watts Diet. Chem.^ C.itechut.annlr arid softens 
when heated, and yields by distillation a yellow cinpyreu- 
matic oil. 

Cateohuic (ksct/'(l'lJ/7 ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to ca' c hu. Catechuic acid ' atkch i n. 

1838 'i'. Thouhos Ckem. Ofg. Bodies 112 Of catechuic 
acid. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 29 It contains kino* 
tannic and catechuic acid. 

Cateohnmen (ka‘t/ki/7‘invn'). Also ii) 7 cate- 
ohumeue, -oumen ; in L. form 6 oathecuminua ; 
//. 6*7 oateohumeni, -ini, 7 -any ; also 5 cathe- 
cumynye, 7 catechumenlse. [ad. y.cafechuminet 
ad. L catcchumen-us, a. Gr. ifaT7xow>ifi'05 * one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)', pr. pplc. 
passive of : ste Catkcuksis, The l.atin 

word was long retained: the modem form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till about 1 700 ; 
the irregular pi. in-^'J, -iVj occurs in 1 5th and 1 7th c.] 

1. A new convert under instruction before bap- 
tism. Used in reference to the ancient church and 
in modern missionary churches. Sometimes a]> 


plied to young Christiana generally, and especially 
to those preparing for the rite of confirmation. 

14. . Langl. P, PL 0 . XI. 77 (MS. O.) Rather >an to bap- 
ti.i« barncsi>atben cathecuniynyAfv. n catekiimeling]. iem 
Ofd. CrysUn Men 1. i. (W. de W. 1506) 9^ And they that 
duely were cathec*iiininus, y* is to saye instructe of tlM 
artycles of y ' fayth. 1581 M akbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 946 Theie 
sate amonge the Cathecumeni. c 1615 Lives IVomen-Saints 
(1886) 31 A Catcchumene, or learner of the faith. ^1630 
Jack.son Creed iv. 11. vii, One of their catechiimenie^ «« 4 * 
J. Dali. Anew, to Can. I. 133 ‘1 hits they make their cate- 
chumine. 1651 Lt/e cfColet in PullePe Abel Rediv. 100 
One is for yuur Cateenumany. s66a Gunning Lent E'asi 
106 Catechumens or Competences. 1667 Decay Ckr. Piety 
ix. 303 What brief and plain instructions S. Peter gives 
his catechumeni. n 1711 Hymnotheo'^V^. 1721 111. 
384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 1837 J. H. New- 
man Par. tierm. 11842) V 1 . xii 186 Thoirands . who are not 
baptized, yet arc virtually catechumen*. 1878 Lady Hkk- 
BtKT tr. intbners Ramble II. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with (wo catechumens, at the court of (he Mikado. 

ait rib. sdAjCoHtemp. Rev May 727 Driblets of religious 
teaching in catcchuiiien classes and Sunday-schooN. 

2. ti ansj. One who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, scienc nit, etc. 

a 1751 Poi.iNouRoKE Let. Wttuiham iT > The same lan- 
guage is still held to the ratcchumciis in JaLobilUm. 

Cateclmmeiiate lkn‘t/Ki/?men('it). [f. prec. 
+ -ATK 1 ; cf. F. caUihumhiat.^ a. Condition or 
])osition of a catechumen, b. A house for ca- 
techumens. 

1673 Cave Prim. Chr. i. viii. ai8 H.'ivlng nas.'.ed through 
the state of the Catcchuineiute. 1865 W. Sikilkiand 
L nth. Missions .S'. India 204 Those who enter the (.atechti- 
minates must be fed and supported for seveial days. 1678 
Q. Rev. Jan. 406 The catechumcnatcof Scripture is tliat of 
adults 1885-6 Centr. A/r. Mission Rep. 40 Confirmation, 
P^tism, and admis.sion to the catechumenate. 

Catechaindnical (kse t/kiMme nikdl), a. [f. 

as prec + -ical ] Ol or pertaining to cntechiimena. 

1790 J. Courtenay Philos. Reflect. 19 Have not these 
cutechumcnical lectures been translate d into all languages? 
1836 G. .S. Fauer Pnm. Doct. k let t (1842) 15^ The whole of 
his catechumctucnS and post-c.itechuincnical instruction. 
Hence Cateohume'nically adv. 

1840 G. S. Fabfr Ptim. Doct. Reeen. 198 The Living 
Word of Truth delivered to him caUcnumcuically. 

CatecllTl'lXieilism. [f. as prec. + -lou ] The 
condirion of a c.'ilechuiuen. 

1840 (i S. Faiif r Prim. Dot t. Regen. 196 The preparatory 
sl.igo of Calei humcnism. 

t Catechn'menist. Ohs. [f. as ('atecjiumkn 

-I- -1ST.] =CaTE(HI!MKN. 

1619 Lynou Cta tuta 155 Holy bread giuen to the Cate- 
chumcnists. 1650 .S Clarke Ettl. //«/. (1654) 1 . jij They 
took Ambrose, who was but a ('!Atcrhunieuist. 1651 H. 
L’Estrami.k Smect ..uiastix ij Let us pray earnestly for 
the cateohymcinsts 

t Catechn’menize, v. Obs. \{ ns prtc. + 
-IZK.] Dans Tcj instntet as ,1 catechumen. 

1676 Mar VF i L A/r. Smirke 24 Suppose that the lEthlo- 
pianj 'J’rea-;urcr were in so short u time r.-itct luiineni/ed. 

Catechu 'menship. The position oi a cate- 
chumen. 

185s Cdi- WistMAN Fahiola 361 To pass through the 
three stages of catrcliumciiship. 

Catechyzon, obs. f. GATKciitijM. 

Catecomb, obs. f. Cxtao mh. 

Cate^orem (kx-t/gorem, kalc gt5remV Lo^fic. 
[ad. Gr. /ruT 77 opT/^a aceus.it ion, (in logic' j)redicatc, 
f. Harrjyopeiy to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 
predicate; cf. /roTiJyop-or accuser, etc., f. tcard 
against f dyop t assembly, place ol public speaking; 
cl dyop€v-ftv to '■peak in pubJ c, harangue.] 

t a. = pKElJiCATRio^j. V b. Acatrgorematieword. 
1588 Frauncp. l.aiviets Logike }. ii. loh. These gcnerall I 
hcadcs of nrgtnnentcs soiiieiimcs they are called Caicgo- 
reiucs. 1655 60 .Stanlfy Hist. Philos, (i7oi)viii. Zeno xx. 

43 Universidly negative axioms are those, which consist of 
an uiiiversall riei^.itive p.irtirlc, and a Catcgorcin ; as, No 
m.in wAlkcih. 1864 .Shfddfn Flem. Logic li, Names are I 
called catcgorcmatic woids, or categorems. 

Gateq^orematic (kge t/gprfmae tikX a. Logic. 

[f. on (ir. tyj)C */eaTrjyoprfpariKdSy f. HaTTpyopTf/sa ; 
see prec. Ct. P*. catt^gorLmatique,'\ Of a word: 
Capable of being used by it'^ell as a term. 

18*7 Whatelly Logic 63 It is not every word that is 
categorematir, that is, c.’tpable of being employed by itself 
as a term. z^6 Mill Logic 1. ii. Ha. ZM3 Hukton Bk. 
Hunter 2 If it be a question whether a term is catego- 
reinatic, or i.s of a quite opposite description .one may take 
up a very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. 

t Categorema'tioal, a. Obs. [f. as ])rec. + 
•AL.] *= Catkoubical. Hcncc Cat«gor 62 iub'ti- 
oally, adv. 

1654 Jer. Tayior Real Pres, xu § 14 Can there possibly J 
he two categorematical, that is, positive substantial in- 
finites ? Ibui, xi. § 29 That some quantitative bodies should 
not be in a place, or else that quantitative bodies were 
Categorematii .illy infinite. 

Categoric (kset/gp-rik), a, {sb.^ ? Obs. [ad. 

L. categoricus, a. Gr. tcarijyoptKbs accusatory, affir- 
mative, (later) categorical, f. teartiyp-os accuser; 
see Categohew and -icj 
A. •i' C ategorical. 

1678 Gale Crt, Gentiles III. 16a None is more categoric 
and positive in this than judicious Davenant. a 1693 Ua- 


QVHAitT Rabelais irr. xxxviil. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
gorick fool, atyfj H. Walpolk Meta. Geo. II «i847» H- 
vii. 240 She gave nun an evasive answer. He demanded a 
catMoric one. 

S. sb. A categorical proposition or statement. 
1677 Galb Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem la A Dilemma .. 
comnstes of a disjunctive syllogisme . . and two Categories 
a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. p 146. 407 He . ■ comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and in 
Eflfect. 1839 Neso MentkJy Mag. LV. 548. 

Catagorioal kica;t/]g^*rik&l), a. (sb.) [f. as 

prec. +-AL.] 

A. at^\ 

1. Logic. Of a proposition : Asserting absolutely 
or positively ; not involving a coiioitioii or hypo- 
thesis ; unqualified. Categorical syllogism : one 
consisting of categorical propositions. 

^1598 Ft OKio Categorico^ categoricall, uredicable. 1616 
Buli.okar, Categoricall Axtome. 1638 F lati.y 7 rnnsiib. 
88 Of uur simple categoricall proposition, there can bee 
but one true sense. I7a4 Watts Logic 11736/ 301 Most 
[Lonjunctive Syllogisms] may be transformed into cate- 
gorical .Syllogisms. 1817 Whateley Logic in Entyil. 
Metrop, (1845) 2o6/i The division of ProixiMiions according 
to their substance ; viz. into categorical and hypothetical. 
1837-8 SiB W. Hamilton Logic xvi, (1866/ 1 . 294 As used 
originally by Aristotle, the term categorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative By Theophiastu,s 
it was employed in the sense of absolute, . . opposed to con- 
ditional ; and in this signification it has continued to bo 
employed hy all subsequent logicians. * 

D. gen. Of a statement vor him who makes it) : 
Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. 

a 16x9 Fotmrrby Atheom. i. ix. § 1 (1622) 59 A simple and 
catcgoriuill denying of it. 1657 Chomwlll hp. 3 Apr., You 
do ncLesKitate my answer to be categorical. 169^ Luukell 
AW iyA’c/. ^l857) IV.83 On condition he give his Latcgorical 
answer by the 16th in«.tant. 1778 Mad D'ARHLAvZ^/oFy,etc. 
(1842) 1 . 116, I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
x866 Motify Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 'J'he ratification of the 
Ghent treaty.. was in no wise distinct and categorical, but 
was made dependent on a crowd of dectiiful subterfuges. 

C. Categorical imperative \ m the ethicb of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command ol the moral 
law, a law given by tlie pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

i8a7 Hark Guesses Scr. 11 (1873)337 (Kant] spun a new 
[system of ethics] out of his categorical impciativc. 1B56 
Dove Logic Chr. faith n. § 2 117 J he categorical im- 
perative of conscience, Z87X Farrar il tin. Ihst, iv, 161 
* TheC.ue^oric.iI imperative’ iDuiy,Lonscien(c, Thou must). 

2. L.ogic. Of or belonging to the calegc ries. 

1817 Goi FHiDoE Biog, J it. 66 [It] will apply . to all the 

other eleven categorical foims. 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or syllogism, 

1619 W. ScLAiEH 1 Tht'ss, (1630) aj9 Reduce thy 

Ilypothe.sis to a ('ategoncnll ; thus lies thy Rioposiiion. 
18*7 Whatfiky Logic n. iv. §2 (L.) A hypothetical pro- 
position is defined to be two or more categoric.'iU united 
by a copula. ^ 1837 8 Sir W. Hamilion J.ogic xvi. 11866) I. 
303 Hie proximate caiion.s by which Deductive Catcguricals 
arc regulated. 

Hence Cateifo rloalneBS. 

zfiya Marvf.i l Reh. 7 ransp. 1. ^8 To find out the reason 
of his own Categorii aliiess. Ibul. 1. 192 The word of Mr. 
B^es’s that he has made notorious is catcgoricalm ss. 

Categorically (kat/gp rikaln, auv [t. prec. 

-f -LY III a catcgoiical manner; with absolute 
asseition, abbolutely, positively, um oiiditionally. 

1603 Hoi I AND Plutarch's M or. X355 Of this particle or 
Conjunition Ki, that is to say, If., noihiiig can be made 
nor categorically aifirmed 1635 Paoii r Lhnstianogr. 53 
Not one word Categorically, plainly, and distinctly set 
dowiie, hy which Piirgatoiy is taught, n 1676 Haik Let. 
/tom Dort (R.) Warn them to lay by all other answers, and 
at the next Hcssions categorically answer, whether they 
would . . or no. 1874 Sidt.wick Meth. hdhiis^ The cate- 

f 'oncally imperative function 1875 Glads 1 one Glean. VI. 
xxxi. 184 'Inat every cause be resolved categorically by an 
Aye or a No. 

Categorist (kxt/'gorist). rare. [f. Cate- 
gorize : see -ist.] a. One who categori/es or 
classihes. b. One who deals with the ‘ categories '. 

1847 Kmfr.son Repres. /T/c«, Stvedenberg Wk.s. (Bohn) I. 
33a bwedenborg'b revelation is a confounding of planes, — 
a capital offence in so b urned a categorist. 1857 Chanib. 
Jml. VIII. 29^4 Fencing cleverly, witli a categorist. 

Categorize ^kcX t/goro.z), z/. [f. Category - i- 
-IZE; cf. F. callgortscr.] trans. To place in a 
category or categoiics; to cla.ssify. 

1705 Hickehingill Priesi.cr, 1. (17211 41 Piicst-craft has 
Categorized Sacrilege as the greatest Sin, next to the Sm 
against the Holy (jrliost. 1883 Westm. Rev. July 09 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked. 

Hence Oa-teg’oziia'tion, the action of categoriz- 
ing; classification. 

1686 spectator 6 Nov., Lit. Supp. 1506 A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation of plant-forms under so 
called natural systi'ms. 

Category (kae t/jgSri). [ad. I,, categoria, a. Gr. 
ttarsfyopia accusation, assertion", predication, abst. 
sb. from narlfyop-os accuser, etc. : sec CatrgoRKM .] 

1. Logic and JMetaph. A term (meaning literally 
'predication* or 'assertion') given to certain 
general classes of terms, things, or notions; the 
use being verv different with different authors. 

a. Originally used by Aristotle, the nature and 
meaning of whose ten categories, or predicaments 
(as, after the Latin translation, they are also called) 
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hai been diiputed almost from his own dav till the 
present ; some holding that they were * a classifica- 
tion of all the manners in which assertions may be 
made of the subject', others that they were *an 
enumeration-of all things capable of being named, 
the most extensive classes into which things could 
be distributed', or a^in, that they were ‘the 
different kinds of notions corresponding to the 
defini te forms of existence Hence many criticisms 
of Aristotle's classification, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,' proposed 
by the Stoics, and later philosophers, according as 
they viewed them logically or nielaphysically. 

The ten ‘ catcf^ories ' or 'predicainetita ’ of Aristotle were: 
I Substance or being (nvmn ), a Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (;rpov Ti), 5 Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture 6 Having 

or possession 9 Action, 10 Passion* 

1588 Fraunck Lanners Lofik* 1, ii. zo b, These generall 
heades of argumeiites . . sometimes . . are called Catego- 
reines, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 
ffories. 1677 Galk trt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem 4 Objective 
Ideas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are reduced 
by the Aristotelcans . . to Ten Categories or Predicaments, 
lyaf Watts Logic (1736) 25 The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called the ten Predicaments or Catej^ries of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourses 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Asp. Thomson 
Laws Th, I 07 Logicians in almost every^ age have en- 
deavoured to frame schemes of classification in which thiims 
should be arrauged according to their real nature. To 
these the name oT Categories, .has been given. sSgB Mam- 
SKL Hampton Lect. iii. (cd. 4) 40 Existence itself, that so- 
called highest category of thought, c 1866 Grotk Aristotle 
1 . 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
Ibid 149 Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. x88a E. Wallack tr. Aristotle's 
Fsychot, 5 The fir^t point . . is to determine in which of the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is Us generic clia- 
racicr— whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 


and real substance, or a quality, or a quantity, ora^ other 
of the categories .as they have been distinguished. 1883 Lii>- 
DitLL ft .Scorr GrU. Lex. s v,, The categories are a clkssifi- 


cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the MihjeLt. 

b. Kant applied the term to : The pure a prioH 
conceptions of the understanding, which the mind 
applies (^Eis forms or frames) to the matter of know- 
ledge received from sense^ in order to raise it into 
an intelligible notion or object of knowledge. 

i8a9 .Sir W. Hamuli on Dtsc. (1853)26 The Predicaments of 
Ari.stoile are . . objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as understanding. In reality, 
the whole Kantian Categories would lie generally excluded 
from those of Aristotle. a.s determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1836 Meiklkjohn tr. Kant's 
Crit. I'ure Reai,on 64 In this manner (liere arise exactly so 
many pure cemceptums of the understanding, applying a 
priori to objects of intuition in general, as there arc logical 
functions in all possible judgments . . These conceptions 
we .shall, with Aristotle, call categories, our purpose being 
originally identical with his, nutwith.siaiiding the great 
difference in the execution. Table of the Categories, x. Of 
Quantify. Unity, Plurality, Totality. 2. Of Quality', 
Reality, Negation, Limitation. 3. Of Relation : Of In- 
herence and Subsistence \ substantia et accidefts\ of Caus- 
ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient*. 4 Of Modality', 
Possibility — Impossibility, Existence --Non-existence, Ne- 
cessity — Contingcnce. 1^7 E. Cairo Fhilos. Kant 11. viii. 
142 Certain general conceptions which are piinctples of re- 
lation for all the manifold of sense, .these are the categories. 

2, A predicament ; a class to which a certain 
predication or assertion applies. 

1678 R. Darclav A^l. Quakers v. xxvi. 187 He that can- 
not hear a thing, as being necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 228 
Any olTeiider who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax (cd. 17) 382 Lord 
Ravencl's case would haidiy come under this category. 
1880 Nat. Responsib. Opium TrotU 24 To place opium in 
the same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b. A class, or division, in any general scheme of 
classification. 

1660 Ter. Taylor Duct. Duhit. 1. v, Doubts, .must be de- 
rived from their .sever.Tl heads and categories. i8s8 Haz- 
LiTT Eng. Foets v. (1870) 129 With him there are but two 


moral categories, riches and poverty. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits^ Race Wks. iBohii) ll. 24 We must use the popular 
category, .for convenience, and not us exact and final. 187s 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 1 1 , xiv. (1879) 349 The body . .falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Ld. Granvii.lr Circular 
in Fall Mall G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English . have been talcen from despatches recently received 
at the Foreign (Office, .‘category' for class. 

H ‘ An accusation.* Obs, 

1613 in R. C. Table Aipk., and other 17th c. Diets. 

t Catekunelmg- Obs. rare-', [see -LINO.] 
A (young) catechumen. 

1377 Langl. P . FI . B. XI. 77 To baptise bames hat ben 
catelcumelynges. 

Catelf obs. form of Cattle. 

Cateleotrode (kxtfle ktrtTud). [f. Gr. Kard 
down + Elbctkodb ; cf. Anelectbodk.] The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery. 

II Catelectroxoniui Ck{e:tflektrp‘ti9<h/Ts). PAjts, 
[inod. f. Gr. tcard down + fjKttcTpov amber (see 
Elbotrio) + rbvof Strain, tension ; cf. Anelecttro- 
T0NU8.] A state of increased irritability produced. 


in a nerve near the negative pole of an electric car- 
rent which traverses it. 

iM A Flint Narv, Syti, iii. zi6 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increased, and this condition has been c^led 
catelectrotonus. 

Hence On.-teleotootonie a,, pertaining to catelec- 
trotonns. xSSi in Syd, Sac, Lex. 

Oatell, obs. form of Cattle, Kettle. 
tCa*tallea« Ode. [f, cate/, Cattle + -LESS.] 
Without property. 

1361 LanijL. F. FI A. X. 68 Jif. .hel ben pore or Catelles. 
Cateloge, obs. form of Catalogue. 

IlCatona (kStrn&). [L. catena chain.] A 
chain, a connected series : 

a. (More fully catetta patrum)\ A string or 
series of extracts from ttie writings of the lathers, 
forming a commentary on some portion of Scrip- 
ture ; also, a chronological series of extracts to 
prove the existence of a continuous tradition on 
some point of doctrine. Also ti ansf. 

LTON Areop, (Arb.) 64 For a parochioll Minister. . 
to finish his circuit in. .a Harmony and a Catena. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th, Earth I. afii The ancient glosses and catena 
upon scripture. iSsB R. Vaughan Ess. pt Retu 1 . 29 The 
authorship of many, though assigned in the catenae to 
Origen, is. .open to question. z86a Maurice Mor, 4- Met, 
Fhilos, IV. 19a A catena of opinion-s in'favour of an ecclesi- 
astical system. 1881-3 Schaff Relig. Encycl, 1 . 410 The 
true catena consists merely of extracts from a . . oumoer of 
exegetes. 

b. generally. * Chain, string.* 

186s Rev. zs Mar. 303^ The Mausoleum is mentioned 
os existing by a catena of writers reaching down to ttie lath 
century of the Christian era. 1868 Fall AI all G. 23 July 4 
Carried down in an unbroken catena of conscious observ- 
ance. i88| Spectator 6 Oct. 1274 His speech is but a 
catena of lory platitudes writ large. 1884 F. Harrison in 
igth. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catanarian .kct/he-Tian), a. {sb.) [f. L. ca- 
tendri-us Catenary (f. catena chain) + -an.] 

1 . Math. Catenarian cu/ve ^ Catenary. So 
catesiarian arch, an arch of this shape ; catenai ian 
pfinciple, the principle of constructing a suspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 179 f 8 The properties of the 
catenarian curve. 17M T. Jekcerson Ifrii, (1859) II.^ 5^7 
The catenarian arch . . its nature proves it to be in cquilibno 
in every point. 1831 J. Hot land Manuf. Metals 1 . 107 
The new bridge con.Htructcd upon the catenarian principle. 

b, as =• Catenary. 

1871 Contemp. Rev. XX. 477 It may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. 

2 Of the nature of a chain, chainlike. 

1863 LejPsius' Stand. Alphabet 24 The Indmns, Persians, 
GreeLi, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten- 
arian senes. 

Catenary (kat/nari), sb. and a. [ad. L. cate- 
ndri-us relating to a chain, f. catma chain.] 

A. sb. Math. [mod.L. catenaria.l I'he curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixed points not in the same 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 546 F.very part of a 
catenary is in perfect equilibrium. 1798 Hutton CoMy-se 
Math. (18281 II. 17s A heavy flexible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a han^ng catenary. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Faint. IV. v. xvii. $ zaOncof the most beautifully gradated 
natural curves — called the catenary. 

B. adj. 

1 . Math. Cate siary cufTfe^ Catenary \ see A. 

187a Ruskin Eagle's N. 9 139 The parabolas of. . waterfalls 
and fountains, .the catenary curves of their falling festoons. 
1887 Hardy Woodlanders 1 . i. 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched, .forming a catenary curve. 

2 . Relating to a catena or series. 

18551 .Taylor Restor. Belief m By proce.<vses of catenary 
deduction. 

Catenate (kac t/hirit), v. [f. L. catendt- ppl. 
stem of caiendre (f. catena chain) ; see -ate 3 j 

1 . trans. To connect like the links of a chain, to 
link, to string together ; to form into a catena or 
series. Hence Cu'tenated, ///. a, 

i6a3 Cocker AM, Catennate, to chaine. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr . , Catenate, to link, chain or tie. 1794 6 E. Darwin 
Zoon. (180Z) 1 . 1 12 If thi.2 activity be catenated with the 
diurnal circle of actions, 121876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
II. v. v. 477 He fused those catenated passages into one 
homogeneous comment. 1876 Maudsley Fhys. Mindy. 308 
A transference of energy fioin one to another of the caten- 
ated cells. 

2 . Jig. {.humorously,') To bind as with a chain. 

178. Mock Ode in Boswell Johnson (t8i6) IV. 428 'i'his | 

gigantic ixRmit . .catenated by thy charms, A captive in thy 
ambient arms. 

Catenation (koet/h^ Jon), [ad. L. catenation- 
em, f. catendre: see prcc.J 
1 . A linking into a chain ; connexion like that 
between the links of a chain; arrangement in a 
connected series ; connected succession. 

1641 R. Brooke Enj-. Eptsr. i. v. ai A perfect and uni- 
versal! catenation or all essentials and circumstantials. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 340. ,1654 'Paljbmon* 
Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 
Blackw, Mag, XLIV. 834 In the catenation of the objects 


. .oonstltutlng chat univerM. Maudslet Pfye* Mmi 
iii. 164 An offociacion or catenation of movemenu. 

OatMUlate (k&ti -niinA), a. [f. L. catinula, 
dim. of catena chain 4- -ATE ^ a.] & BoL Formed 
of parts united end to end like the links of a chain. 

b. Zool, Having on the surface a series of oblong 
tubercles resembling a chain. 

t 9 ha Gray Boi. Text-bk, 401, 
t Cft'tdTv sb.^ Obs. Forms : 5-7 oatour, -tor, 
-ter, (5 -tore, -tur(e, ketor, -tour, 6 kater). 
[ME. ccUour, aphetic form of acatour, Aoater, q.v. 
Superseded l^fore 1 700 by Caterer.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘ cates'; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the uecessaiy purchases 
of provisions ; a Caterer. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 321, I am oura Catour [v. r. Catur] and 
here oure Alther purse. 148s Howard Housth, Bks, U641) 
17 My lorde toke to the Rator, for Hossolde, xxvj. s. iiij. d, 
igia MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp, Canterb., Rec. for iij 
calvys oflT b* cater of Crystit Chorche. 1987 Maflbt Cr, 
Forest 69 He is os good a meatea man ana Catour for him 
selfo os any thing living is. 1587 J. Haemar tr. Beaa's Some, 
ygj (T.) 'Iheir Waters, butlers, and cooks. 1598 Barckliy 
telic. Man iii. (1603' 203 To eate of such a Caters provision. 
1613 Bp. Hall Holy Fanegyr. 29 The glutton makes God hii 
cator, and himselfe the guest. i6ai Quaelrs Argalue 4 
F. (1678; 43 Th'impatienc fist Of the false Cater, 
b. // ansf. and fig, — ‘ Purveyor *. 
e 1430 Lvdcatr Bochas vti. x. 19 (i<58) i6z b, Of his dJete 
catour was scarsite. 1590 Greene Mourn, Came. (z6i6) 31 
The eye is loues Cator. i6ia R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 
27. t6te Bovlb Occas. Refi. (1675) 49 Many of the Beasts, 
and Birds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 

Cater (kFi'taii, ksetdj), sb:^ [ad. F. quatre 
four. See also Qdatbe.] 
fl. Four. Obs, rare--*. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 86b, Theauditour. .cometh in with 
sise tould, and cater denere. for vix. and iiiid. 
f 2 . Four at dice or cards ; also eater-point. Obs, 
15x0 Horman Vuig, a8o b. Cater u a very sood caste. 
xtA Kersey, Caterfoini, the N umber Four, at Dice. 1711- 
i8eo Bailrv, Caterpoint. 1730 6 — Cater, four at cords 
or Dice. In Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

b. Later-trey', the four and the three; hence, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

7 a 1500 Chester Ft. 11. (1847) 56 Here is catter iraye, 
Therfore goe thou thy waye. 1531 Dice Flay (1B50) 93 A 
well favoured die, that scemeth good and square, yet is the 
furehcad longer on the cater and tray than any other way. 
Ibtd. 94 Such be also called bard cater tres, becouiie, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down- 
wards, and turn up to the eye sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
S589 Fappe w. Hatchet Kx^^A >5 'I'he quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and euer since he hath quarrelled about c^ter- 

c. 'ips. im»8 Dkkker Belman Load Wks. 1884-5 HI. itB 
A Bale of bard Cater-Treas. c 1620 Fletcher Sl Mass. 
Trag. Bamavelt \ li. in Bullen G. /V. 1 1 . 304. atyooSongs 
Lend. Prentices Z59 If any gallant haue with cater-tray. 
Play’d the wise-acre, and mode oil woy. 

3 . Change-ringing. (Sec quot. 1878.) 

187R Ellacombe Bells of Ch. ii 29 The very terms of the 
art ore enough to frighten an amateur. Hunting, dodging 
. caicni, cinques, etc. 1876 Grove Diet. Music s. v. , 1 he 
name given uy change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that lour couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (kr Ui), [f. Cater j6.i] 

1 . intr. To act as ‘cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions ; to provide a supply of food for. 

1600 Shaks, a, Y. L. II. iii. 44 He that doth the Raueni 
feede, Vea prouidcntly caters for tlie Sparrow. 1713 Ad- 
Xi\f*ou G uardinn No. 139 1 a Androcles. .lived many days in 
thiH frightful solitude, ine lion catering for him with great 
a.H>iduiiy. x8a6 Slott F. M. Perth xxxii, You were wont 
to love delicate fare — behold how I have catered for you. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both. 
D. absol. To buy or provide food. 
i8aa Mair Lat, Diet., Obsdno, to cater or buy in vktuals. 
1849 C. Brontu Shirley HI. i. 99 Sec if i don\ cater judi- 
ciously. 

C. trans, 

a 1634 Randolph Poems (z6 ;8> 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine, a 1643 W. ^'ariwright Sie^e 11. ii, 
And cater spiders for the queasie creature When it refuseth 
comfits. 1866 Neale Seq, 4 Hymns 190 He.. Catered the 
poorest of food. 

2 . trafisf.z.adfig. To occupy oneself in procuring 
or providing (requisites things desired, etc.)/i?r. 

1650 W. Fknnlr Christ's Alarm 10 To cater for heaven, 
to bring in custume for the Kingdome of God. 1700 Con- 
greve Way of World iii. v, What ' you are. . cat erina (says 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded oflicer. 1789 Burns 
Let R. AinsUe 6 Jan., 1 am still catenng for Johnson’s 
publication. 1838 9 Hai lam Hist, Lit. iv v{. 9 50 He 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they mu'*! understand. 187a Minto Eng, Lit. 
Introd. 25 He does uot cater for the pleasure of his jurors, 
b. occasionally const, to. [Cf. pander to.] 

1840 Thackeray Fan's Sk. Bk, (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national and vanity. i86e Kingsley Mtsc. II lua 
Nine years afterwards we find him catering to the low 
mstes of James I. 1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. yzi/Z Machinery 
for catering to the wants of the profane and the dissolute. 

Cater (kv» iaj), v.2 dial. [f. Cater sb.'t or F. 
quatre tour ] To place or set rhomboidally ; to 
cut, move, go. etc., diagonally. Hence Ca tering, 
Ca'tered, ppl. a. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. (1586) ^b. The trees 
are .set checkerwise and so catred [partiin in quincuncem 
liirectis], os looke which way ye will, they lye levcL Ibid. 



CATER. 


OATBBFILLAB, 


Two nortM of this catred order r<luincuncfAlh ordinii 
dupliceiii rationem], one whenn my trees stand foure 
square like the chequer or Chesseburd M$n St/vrr/ami 
I09(lfi>ppe) * Cater ^ across the rails (at a level crosMAg] 
ever so cleverly, you cannot escaue jolt and jar. tSys 
Parish Susarx Diai., iatertns^ slanting, from corner to 
comer. 

Ca'ter, adv. dial. [Related to prec.] Diagon- 
ally. So Oa terorosa, Catanraja, Oa'tarwiaa, 
Qtdu. Also Oa'tar-oornared. 

1874 in N. 4- Q. Srr. v. I 361 (Surrey word^) Cattr-ufa^s^ 
catering, to cross diagonally. 1875 Paiii.sh Suauw Dial. 
a. V. Catfreross. If you k<u>! 1 catcrwisc acruitS the field 
you'll find the stile. 1878 Miss Jackson SArn/sh. ll-'J- 
%k.. Cnter^Liyrn^mi. diagonal. A house .standing di.igonally 
to the street would be cuter - rnrnereil. 1881 Lfutster 
iiloiS. (K. H. .S ), Later und Later -iornered^ diagonal; 
diagonally Jo ‘cut cater’ 1:1 the ca.se of velvet, cloth, 
etc., is .. ‘cut on the ciovi'. Cat€r-&notzU\ to make, an 
Aiiuie ; to ‘ iiiiirc 

Cater, ol>s. form of CATAiiitJi. 

Cateran (kivteran). Forms : 6 ketheri(n)ok, 
ketharin, catherein, 8 kettriu, (kaitrino), g ca- 
theran, kalheran, cateran. [Lowland Sc. ca- 
therein, kettrin^ apjicars to represent Gael, cea- 
collective ‘peasantry’, whence ceathaime- 
Oih 'sturdy fellow, freebooter* (M'Alpine) ; Corinac 
has Ir. id /hern, which O’Douovan renders ‘ band of 
suldieis thence t eithernach * one of a band ’. 

'I'he M has long l>«en mute in Celtic, und ihr Ir. ceithem 
(kr'arii) ih phonetically icprescnted by hug. Kkun. It is 
not easy to account (or the preservation oi the dental in 
Lowland Sc., unless perh. through the iniermcdiation of 
med.l... as in Bower's catifanos. (Stokes refers tetihern to 
01 r. *keitern, OCelt. keterua^ a fern. <f-siriii.t] 

1. fa./zc/. a collective sb. Common jieoplc of the 
llighlandis in a troop or band, fighting men {oh). 
Hence, b. One of a Highland band ; a Highland 
ii regular fighting man, reiver, or marauder. 

* 37 * 9 ® ‘SVa/. 1^ Robt. II (jam.', Of Keth.-iriiies or S«)r. 
neriH. J hey quha travelU as k«th.ir.(ns .eland the cuntiie 
and . . lakaml their gudis be fence and violence, p 1430 
Bower Conht. Fordun an. 13^61 jam.) Per duos jieMileros 
catcrauos el corum sc({uacrs.| t 151^ Dcnhah Sir T. Nor- 
ray 13 J''ull many calhcreiii lies he cheist . Aniaug lhai 
dully gleuuis. 15.. Scot. Field in Fiirniv. J*eriy hotio 
1 S119 'I'here came at his coinniaiKleiueut . kethcrim kes full 
many from Orkney that He. 1788 Ross Helruore 1 20 (jam 1 
Ask yon highUind kettnn what they mean. 1816 Sioir 
Old Mart, vi, ffiahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
cateranv 183a Hlachtv. Mag. 65/a 'J’he.se overgrown pro- 
p^etor^ with their armies (if caiherans. 1887 Hk. Aroyi-i. 
.Scotl as it Was II. 6 Plundering C'atcrans always re,idy to 
flw'k to those who promised booty. 

2. Ren. Hngand, Ireebooter, marauder. 

1870 Lowell Study H'tnd. ai6 'riie statecraft of an Itha* 
can catcian 1880 Mag. Saliruuny in Munch. Guard. 27 
Ocl^ 'I'hey (the Monicncgrinsl arc caterans, catilc-liflcrs. 

t Ca terbrawl. Obs. [f. (.'aticr sb.- four + 
Ruawl a dance. 1 A kind of dance; a parti- 
cular kind of ‘ brawP. 

1585 6 Reg. Stationers' Co.. I'honias Colwell fetr his ly- 
cense fur prynting of a ballclt intituled the Cater brallcs, 
bothe wytiy and mery. 1581 j. Bkll It addon's Answ. 
Osor. 303 b, You may pype uppe this kynde of calerbrawilc. 

1384 Hand/. Fieasant Delirhts ditU\ Historic of j)iana 
and Acteun, to the (juarlcr Brailles. 1611 J. Davifs rref. 

I erses 111 ( oryai s C ruditie\. And l(^:>kc-s as if he danced a 
Calerbrall. <1 1618 — Extasie W'ks. (1876; 94 And fouic tine 
homc-pipo, jig,;cs, and calcrbralU 

t Ca'torcap. Oos. [f. Cater sb.'^ four, rcftTring 
to the four-cornet cd top CaJ’.] 'I'he square cap 
worn by acadcinica. Cf. Cap sb.^ 4 e. Hence 
transf A wearer of a catercap, a university man. 

1388 Mar^rel. Epist. lArh I44 V*iu nresbyter lolin Caier- 
cap are some man in the land. 1389 Ukshm Almond /or F. 

5a, They [Sir Peter and Sir P.milJ were none of these Car- 
Cercans, Graduates, nor Jtoctors. 1691 Wood Oson. 

1 . 920 He feareth neither proud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 

1'y ran nous Prelate, nor g<xlless Cairrcap. 

Hence fCa'tar-capt, a., wearing a calcrcap, aca- 
demic. Obs. 

a 1669 Ur H, King Portns 4 Ps ^1843! Pref. 50 K proud 
prelate., and a must pr.igmaticall malignant ng.ainst ilie 
parliament, as all his catcr.capt companions also are. 

Cater-COUin (k^’toj|krz n'l. [derivation and 
ori^nal literal meaning doubtful. 

The ordinary conjecture (since Skinner) has been th.at 
cater is K quaire four, used in the sense of qua'rirtne 
fourth, ‘from the ridiculou.sness of calling coumd orril.'i- 
tion to so remote a degree’ (Johnson); hut etyniologii ally 
this receives no support from French (w'hcrc quatri-tounn 
would be absurdly impossible', nor from the Eng. ll^e of 
cater in Cater r^.*. Cater adt'., or Catercap, nor is ihcre 
any trace of the word ha\ ine ever been quater^ quatre, or 
quarter’, moreover Johnson^ explanation seems hardly to 
suit early usage, however it may nave influenced later use. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing r'A/'rrto be the I'.ng. 
Caikr jA.' or r.*, and t.'iking cater-cousins as originally 
those who were ' cousins ’ by being catered for or boarded 
together, or by catering for each other : cf. companitm lit. 
'fellow bread-eater’. It would be easiest perhaps to ac- 
count for such a formation from the verb, out as there is 
not at present evidence that this wa.s in use so early as 1547, 
we must consider the possibility that the derivation was 
cater sb. 4 cousin, perh. as s= ‘catering cou.sia* : cf. esp. 
/oster-/atker, -Mother, -brother, -sister, etc] 

A term formerly applied to persons on terms 
of * cousinsblp intimate friendship, or familiarity 
with each other, who, though not consins by j 
blotxl, were * next cousins * in some respect, or 


I F perhaps called each other 'cousin’ from some 
\ I community of life, interests, or employments (cf. 

' COI 78 IW, to Ca ll cousiftf J 7 b.). To he {ox be made) 
cater cousins: to be good irienils, to be on the 
best of terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shnkspere), but without 
any distinct notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

*M 7 1 -^timer Sertn. 4 Rent. (1845)425 Corrupt nature [is] 
against the will of God ; and so to be natural tnay seem to 
be cater*rQUsin, or cou.>iii-gcrmain with to be oiabolical. 
*S 83 .bruupES Ana/. Abus. 11. 94 Of Hrapcni 1 haue little 
to say, sauing that 1 thinkc them cater cusiris, or cosiii 

f cnnaiis to merchants. 1396 SiiAKS. Merck. K 11. ii. 139 
lis Maister and he (sailing ynur worships rrucrcrice) are 
.scarce caiercosins. 1598 K. Hkhnaru tr. 1 1 rente's Andria 
V. 11, ‘i'hcy arc not now cater cousins {inimiciiia est inter eos\, 
*599 Nasiie J,ent. 1871 ) 24 Mot that it i.s sib, or cater- 

cousin to any mongrel l)eino4:ratia. 1600 j Darrell 
teition .S', Harsnet 20a One falling out with her as she was 
at Mcatc had lyke to base licen idioakcd. .untill Alice and 
shce were made (.'ater-cousins. anil then loe she was as well 
as might lie. i6aa Mabui- tr. Aleman's Guzman tCAlf. 

I. 62 , 1 w.is not halfe Cater-cousins with him, beiause 

by his Mcanes 1 h.id lost my Cloake. 1630 A. B. Mu tat. 
Polemo 8 Cats and Dogs will sooner 'ik ratcr-cusins. x68o 
Dnyukn Kind Keeperm. i. 170a S. Pabki'h tr. TuUy's De 
Fintbus 947 The Stoicks .^rc so far Cater.l?ousins to these 
Philosophers, that tlicy confine the .Siiminum Bonum to 
Vertiic. 1857 i^iR F. Pai.cra\e Norm 4 F.ng. 11 . 57 A 
J ..ly Rector, — a I.iy Ablxu’s cater-ctuisin, at the present day. 
1876 [Jhowning Pacchiarotto 59 Piovini; >ou were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you 1 

llencc Cater-ooiuilnsliip. 

1870 Low'ki ( Study H’tnd. tr>2 I'here is something nc.'ircr 
than I atcr-cousinshii> in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both. 

Caterect, obs. form ol (Cataract. 

Caterer (k^‘ torpj\ [f. Catfk sb i or -h 
-erI; supplanting the earlier Cater I (Some 
words in -crer seem to have been (ormed, not on 
veibs but on the earlier sbs. in ^cr, cr perh. from 
the iiouTis of state in -ciy ; ef fruiterer, poulterer, 
sort crer . ')] 

1. One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertainment, fete, etc. 

[1460 Catourer is printed in Househ. Ord. (1790) 97. But 
the cd IS untrit%twoithy, and ihis portion of tlieMS. is now 
lost.) iS9a Na.shk /*. Prmtts^eicd. 2 21 a. 'J'hcy drawe out 
.*1 dinner with s.'iilcts. and make M.Tdona N.ituie their best 
(raterrr. 159^ - Lent 1 1871) 83 The Popes caterer 

. asked W'luii It was he had (o sell. 1630 VV'auswdkiii .S/, 
PiIrt. III. 30 Sr. (lerard Knups hi other, who is a Caterer to 
the Colled 175a Johnson Rnntbl. No. 206 p 4 TJie suc- 
cession of dishes with which looks and caterers supply 

them. 1833 Makkyat P. Simple xxvia, 'Hu; marine otliccr 
.. was llic gun room caleret. i8ya City Ft ess 20 J.'in , 
The Tallow-chandlers’ Comp.iiiy dined .iiihc hall. .Me;>sis. 
were the caterers. 

1618 Braihwait Descr Death, Death is worm’s caterer 
/r 1716 .South 12 Sertn. II. 40 Nature is llieir Cook, and 
Necessity their Caterer. 1746 7HFnvKYA/»v///. 4 t />«/*' ;///»/. 
(1818' 143 All nature is our taicrcr. 1784 C'owi-lr Fask 11. 
371 Gr.ind c.itcrer .lud diy-nursc of the church, 

2. Rcn. (_'iic who catcTs in any way for the re- 
quirements of others. 

1709 .Sib FI F Fatler No. 46 P 9 A Prince is no more to he 
his own Caterer in his Ixive, than in his food, a sqz\ Mn.s. 
Crntlivkb lame at Cent i. i, I like no caterer in Love’s 
market. 1877 Manch. Guard. 96 Feb. 7 Cati rcis fur public 
amii-semeni. 18S4 CasselPs tarn. Ma^. Mar. 243/1 'Ibe 
dre.ss caterers ha\c all their plans laid for the sunimer. 

Hence Ca’ttrerslilp, purvevorship. 

1830 Mabrvat Kin^s Own xl. Why don't you give up the 
catcrershipT 

CatereSB (k^ taresX [f. Cater sb i - 1 - -kss ] A 
female caterer; a woin.'in who caters for others. 

1634 Milio.n Comus 764 She, good cateresR, Means her 
provision only to the good, a 1683 Oldham H'ks. tfr Rem. 
(1686) 52 As if whole Nature wen- your Calrres.s. a z8oo 
CowPFR Odyss, (ed. 9 , 1R091 II. iis Food of all kinds. .The 
cat'ress of the royal house .supplied 1883 R. Burton iooi 
Nts. I. 104 Ihis dame, the caleress, hired me to carry a 
load. 

Caterfoile, -foylo, obs ff. Quatrefoil. 
Catering ;k^ tirin', vbL sh. [t. Catkr + 
-INQ *.] Purveying of food or other requisite'^. 

i8ao Krais F.ve St. Aenes xx, I scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head. iSaS J. T Kin Tin Burtons 
Diary (1828) III. 163 note. Diligent, .catering for the Intel- 
lect u.il palates of his readers. 

Caterpillar (ka?'t9jpil.^j'>. Forms: 5 oat* 
yrpel, 6 -pyllar, oatirpiller, 7 cattcppillep, 7-8 
-pillar, 6- oaterpiller, -pillar. [Catyrpd, in 
Promp, l^arv., may be merely an trrvr of the 
scribe fo- mtyrpclour \ox^er) \ PaKgr. has the full 
form. Generally compared with the svnonymous 
OB', chatepelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy cat’ (cf. the 
Sc. name hairy woubit ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
ONB'. would be catepelose. Thin is n possible source, 
though no connexion is historically established : 
the nnal sibilant might be treated in Kng. as a pi. 
formative, and the suppoved sing, catepelo would 
be readily associated with the well-known word 
filler , pilottr, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. This is 
illustrated by the fact Uiat in the ng. sense, piller 


and eaterpiller are used synonymously In a large 
number of parallel passages (Bee sense j). The 
regular earlier spelling w’as with -rr ; the corrup- 
tion caterpillar (VaAcr pil/ur), occasional in 1 7th c., 
was adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed]. 

(Some think the word a direct compound of /tiler. The 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cat, i« 
seen not only in the BVench word cited, but also in I'Om- 
bard. gotta, gattola icat, kitten), Swiss teu/clskatz (devil's 
caCi; cf. also F. chonilUy.—caKscuia little dog), Milan. 
can, cagnoH (dog, pup) a silk-worm (Wed^ood'. ^ Cf. also 
catkin, F. cluiton, applied to things resenioling hairy cater- 
pillars ] 

1. The larva of a butterfly or moth ; sometimes 
cxtcndcil to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, wliich are also hairy. 

From/. Fnrzt. 63 C'aiyrpt*!, wyrm among fnite, 
ago. 1530 rAL.SGR. ao3/'a Catyrpyllar i«ormc, chat te pel- 
lrt>se. i533L'ovLkLiALR Fs. IxxviiLij. 46 He gauc their frutes 
ilo (he catir^nllcr. 1397 .SiiAics Rich. II, iii. iv. 47 Her 
whuksdinc Hcaibes Swarniing with CaterpillcrK. 1611 
Bible foel li. 25 *l‘hc canker wormc, and the cuterpillcr, 
and the palmer woime. 1661 Lovell Pitst. Anim. 4 Min. 
Introd., Catter-Tiillcrb, which turne into biitter-llifs. 1664 
B'-velyn Kal. liott. (1729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Catcr- 
pillais. 1859 'J ru-s\SQHGuuu’vete 33 'J'hc gardener’s hand 
Picks from the colcwort a green caterpillar. 1880 Eari b 
Fhilol. F.ng. I ongne (ed. 3)434 We know that the oaterpiller 
and the biiilerfiy are the itainc individual. 

fb. JiR. A rapacious jicrson; an extortioner ; one 
who pieys upon society. In early times distinctly 
translerred,and used synonjmoiisly with the earlier 
piller, but afterwards onlyyf^»-. with conscious rc- 
ferenv'c to the literal sense. 

1*475 Nrblesse (»R6o) 31 I’illeriz, robWris, extorcio- 
nen<.. 1539 Bible (Grcati i Cor. vi. 10 Nether theues, 
nether coiictousc. nether p> Hers. 1543 Jovi Daniel xi, 
B.vtortioncr and piellcr of the people, a 1570 Becon Je^vel 
of Joye 1564 II. i6b, i'olleis and jivlleis of llie con- 

trcy.J 1541 Barnis H k\. (15731 AAa nj, 'i he Aii^nsiinc 
frici-H in London . those C'litcipillcrti and blouddy be<istcs. 
133a Laiimkr Serm. Lonl's I'rayir \. '1 he children of 

thii worldc, a"* rotictous persons, cxlorcioiici s, opprcssouis, 
ratirpillcrs, userers. 1579 Go^^son ditle , The Schooie of 
Abuse, C'unreining a plesaunt iiiueilnie a;;.iinst l^octs, 
Pipcis, I’kiiers, Icstcrs, .md such like Catcipillers of a 
C'oniinonweUh 1631 Wi kv f u / wm. Moh 417 B-mpson 
and Dudley uMtcr-pillers of the coinuion-wcalib, lialtTiill to 
all good ptopir). 1631 P/igh Coninas^ii'ft ( nscs 11886 259 
For las saying .against the officers llint they are lateipillcrs 
1 let that p.issc, 1696 pHii I ii'b b. V., When Me sec a com- 
pany of Laa|ucy s at ibe tail of a cuacb, wc say, '1 hcic goes 
a Bunch ui Catcipillei s. 1716 Ammlkst letix PU. xl. 211 
Such iiurseiits of drones and caterpillars, to prty upon it. 
i8a6 Scott Lett. Mai. Malagi. 11. 66 Wc liave become tlic 
caterpillars of the island, instead of its pillars. 

3. Niaik Caterpillar ’, a. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation o( it used 
as a bait in angling. 

1789 \\^ SI Angling u-d. 2) ii3Tbe blaik CaterLiillar conies 
on about the bcgiiniing of May . it winds ami clouds ap- 
pear, they then grow weak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the w.iteis in great quantities. '1 be wings aie n adc from 
afe.ilht r out ol a j.iy's wing, the Ldy of an osiricb's fcaiber. 
*799 G. Smii H /.N/vrn/ 11 . 303 Black-rntcrpilkir-fiy. 18^ 
Frot. piemv. Nat. L lub 11 . Ko 6. 329 'I'he larva of Athalia 
centiJoLr . .named the nigccr or bl.uk caterpillar, an enemy 
..tiiilc;)i dreadtd by' the agiicultuii.st. . In 1780 it was abund- 
ant in Northumberland. 

4. Herb. A name given to the leguminous plants 
of the genus Scorpiurus fiom the shape ol their 
pods. b. Hy Gerard Myosotis palustfis, the true 
B'orget-me-not or LScorpion-ginss, ‘is included in 
the .same ch.apter and under the same name* 
(Britten and Holland Plant-n.). 

*597 Geraud Herbal i. § 10. 267 Our English gentle- 
women and Olliers do call it Cutcrpdhrb, of inc siniililiide 
it hath with the shape of that canker w/utnic called a catcr- 
pillcr. 167a W. Hugiilb Pltnver Gaul. (^16831 8 Snails and 
Catcrpillers .. raised from Seed sowed in April .. ciiiiiiot 
properly be called Flowers, but tlicy have very prctiy 
heads. 1713 Pfi i v kh Rare P'lants in I hi 1 . J runs. aXV 111 . 
219 Pnckley Cattci pdlars 1730 G. Huoiii s Barbados 170. 
1866 Treas. Plot., Laterpillar, a name for Sto> Pturus. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. : a. simple atti ib. Of, per- 
taifiiiig to, or resembling a caUTpillar. b. OAtcr- 
pillar-oatcher, a sub-family of shrikes which 
feed on caterpiilais ; caterpillar-eater, (a.) the 
larva of an ichneumon fly; {b.) = caterpillar i atelier \ 
oaterpillar-fly « 3 above ; caterpillar- pi ant » 4 
above ; oaterpillor-like a. 

a. 1839 Darwin Orig. SPet. iv. (1B78) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon Klages. 1MI4 Loweii. P’ireside P'rav. 95 'J'he 
Ctaterpillar wooden hiidges crawling with ininiineiable legs 
across the flats of Chailcs. 

b. 1880 A. R. Wallace Psl. P.ffe 407 *Catenpiilar- 
catchers . . abiindant in the old-world tropics. 1733 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. B.v.jOnc of the speciesi or these “caterpillar 
caters. z6zi Coiok., ChenilU, “Caterpillcr • like. i86a 
Ansted Channel Psl. 11. ix. (cd. 9) 237 A fleshy, caterpillar- 
like body. _ 1841 I^enuy L yet. XX I. 41 5/1 The Ccblepyrina;, 
or “Caterpillar Shrikes. 1847 Emrr.son Woodnoies i. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 290 I’ondering cloud.s. Grass-buds, and “cater- 
pillar-shrouds. 

Hence Ga’terpillored a , fitted with a caterpillar. 
1608 T Qv%r\\. Ser/enis fyjx 'J'he trout .. deceived with a 
caterpillered hook. 

i Catorquibble. Obs. rare-^. 

1691 Long yacation ]')ed. 2 Thou . hadst such Magnifi- 
cent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundrums. 



OATHARK 


CATSRVB. 

+ C»t«TV#. Ohs. rart-K [a. OF. caterve 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. caterva."] A bandj a company. 

I 49 > Caxton vans Pair. ^W. de W.) ui. xlv. 300 b/a He 
8uwe tweyne ceteruea & companyes of deuyllen. 

^ CKterWAIll (ka;'t 3 xw 5 l)i jA [see next ; the sb. 
is app. from the vb.] The cry of the cat at rut- 
ting time. Also trausf. Any similar sound. 

1708 BHt. AjkoUa No. 73. a/a Hi* sofleiic CourtAhip'a like 
hib Hidiiight Call, You'd swear it was not Talk, but Cater- 
waul. 1835 O. W. Houses Ponnu 125 The lovely caterwaul, 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall,— 7 'hese are oiir 
hymn. 1880 Mask Twaim Tramp Abr. I. *15 That varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwauL 

Caterwaul (kar tdjwpl), v. Forms : 4-$ oater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwaue, 6-8 oatter- 
wawl, -wall, 8 -wowl, 7-9 -waul, 7 -waula, 
oaterwaule, -wawl, oattexwrall, (catwrall), 8 
oatterwaw, 6- caterwaul. [This occurs in the va- 
rious fonns caterwrawCf -wajue, -wraw/\e, -waco/ir, 
-waul. The second element apj3ears separately in 
the vb. wrawen used (of a cat) by Caxton, wrawltn^ 
wrauU of cats, squalling children, etc., frequent in 
<Jooge,Tusser, Holland, and others from i,<>7o to 
1625 or later; waul is of doubtful occurrence 
Ixifore 1600. The precibc relation between these 
is not clear ; all are prob. imitative of the sound, 
but whether the forms in -/ are formed on the 
others (cf. niew^ mewl, Gcr. miauen, mtaulni, and 
F. miattler') is doubtful. 

Form# nkiii to u/rawe, wratol in other lung's, are Ha. 
vraab\ Sw. to roar, Im:IIow, bawl, Norw. dial. ral<\, 

in the north of Norway 'to cry as a cal', L(i. wraltn 
(Bremen Wbch.) said of a stallion in heat, also of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘to lie noisy and unruly*; cf. also Bavarian 
ratten^ 7 ‘ant'lea ‘ to howl, whine said esn of the cat, also 
Swiss rauf/i, nlu/fH, the latter esp. of the cry of tlie cat 
w'lu'ii m 111 .11. liTr- becomes r- in HG. : an <)E. *7vrea7v- 
B'ttn, ME. 7 ttrn7viifH would answer exactly to Hav. raue/en.) 
'I'he Sense ol the Ger. words also comes near the Eng., since 
both in (riiaucer and in the trnnsf. use of the 16- 17th c, 
the word was spec, aoplicd to the cry and behaviour of the 
Cat when ‘alter kind . As to Ibe • 7 t*aul form, an cxa< t L(i. 
cuuntcrpait kattenvaulen |(von Kindei n< xchreicn un<i lieu- 
len wie strcitende Kat/eii ’ is given by hrb.tinbach, 
i\ihe 5 GriiLyi>nlMfiefi'si.ius Idioiiki-H but ii:> history is 

uncertain ; cf. also led. vdla to wail. 

( atcr IS, of course, coiinccicd with Cat, but the form is 
not ccrt.iiiily explained : some would sec in it a parallel to 
Dll and Ger. kiitrr male r.u, w hich m.iy once h.ive existed 
in OE. ; but the woid .spptars too late to prove this. 
Others would take -eras sonic kind of sullix or cuuiuctivc 
merely.] 

1 . iutr. Of cats : To make the noise proper lo 
them at rutting time. 

Erof. .Skeat explains Catt'r7ti r\i7vct, in Cliauccr, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE. on huntah^ a-luinling. 

c 1386 Chaucer /I ‘i/e's <Harl.) 354 If the cattes skyn 
lie sT>k and gay, forth slie wmI, tr cny day be dawet, lo 
sirhewc hir skyn, and goon a catcrwr.iwct (so it/rpusi s 
texts have I1481 Ca.vion Pvynard x. lArb.) 2a 

Thciine bcg.-in he [Tybcit die CatJ to wrawen. and made a 
shiewdcno>sc.] 1530 [sec Cai tKw xtn.iNo]. (x596Si'LNbUK 
Q. VI. XII. 47 Cats, th.u wiawling still do cry.] x6xo 
Cheaters 'i ri.. Envy /-. 51 ( 3 h it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling cattcrwall. 1630 J. Tayeoh (Water I’.) 
Cat ret' s Wks. II. Jjead midniglit c.'ime, the 

Cats ’g.vn cattcrwaulc. 1749 h'lLLUiNr. Tom Jotns 11. vui, 

A noise, not unlike . . in shrilhie.ss, to cals, when caicr- 
wuiiliiig. 1876 .Smiles Sc. Aatur. vi. (ed. 4) 100 'I'wo cats. . 
caterwauling 111 the grave-yard. 

2 . iransf. To niter a siinil.ir cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise; to quarrel like cats. 

i6ax BuRTtiM Anat. Mrl, 1. iL. 111. x. < 1676) 66/.J ’Hicy will 
let them Irhildren] catci wuule, stci uc, liegge and hang. 1651 
CLkvi-i.ANii Smcctym. 87 Tims might Keligions Caiierwaul 
mid spight Which uses to Divorce, might once unite, a x68o 
Butllu Rem. (1759) II. tu Those that arc concerned 
in one another's Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always ratierwalling. 17SX Mrs. Delany Autooio^.<,\^i\\\ 

1. 276 7 'hey agreed to slug a duetto . . such callerwauling 
wo# never lieaid and we all laughed. 

H. 'J'o be in heat ; lo be lecherous ; to behave 
amorously or lasciviously ; to woo {contempt uous\ 

>599 Nashk Lrnt. Stuffe (1871) 8q The friars and monks 
ralcrwniilcd, from the abbuns and priors to the novices. 
x6ax Bur I ON Anat. Mel. in. ii. i. it. (1651) 44- .She caitcr- 
waiils, and must have a stallion, she mu.st and will marry 
again. 1713 Rowk Jane Shoty IVol. r They caterwaul’d 
in no Koiiiantirk Ditty, Sighing for Phillis's, or Chloe’s 
Pity. 1730 FircniNr. Autlwrs fane Wks. 177s 1 . 206 So, 
so, very fine: always together, always caterwauling. 1870 
[see Caiekwaui ing vb/.sb a]. 

Ca'terwanler. [f- prec. + -Eai.] One that 
caterwauls {transf. in quot.>. 

A 1774 GotnsM. tr. Scarron*s Com. Romance (1775) I. 185 
These two caltcr-vvallcrs were accompanied by the organ. 

Ca*terwailli21|[p vbl, sb. Forms : see prec., 
also 6-7 oatterwaling, -wralliugi (7 oat-wral- 
ling). [f. as prec. + -INO *.] 

I . The cry oi cats at rutting time ; their rutting 
or heat 

1530 J'ai SGR. 175 Larre des chat», the caterwawyng of 
cattcH. ibid. 235/2 Kaierwayng. 1607 Topreli. Four-/. 
Beasts 82 In the time of their luit (commonly called cat- 
wrallin^) they are wilde and fierce. i8ao Scott Ivanhot 
xvii, Hix Hcrcnadc. .aa little regarded as the caterwauling of 
a cat in the gutter. 1834 Muuie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 150 
Thus, if owls were estabhsned at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cats, .would be less necessary. 

D. To go a caterwauling', to go * after kind *, 
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J- Hbvwood Pratt. 4 Eptgr. <1867) 57 My cat gotho 
a catterwawyng. 1577 B. Googb HtrtsbacKt tiutb, (1586) 
156 b, They goe a catterwalling about Febmarie. sS8a 
Hestbr Seer. Phiorav, iiL Ixxxviii. x 13 The Catte . . is neuer in 
loue or gocth a catterwallyng, but In the coldest weather. 
x6s6 SuRFi. & Maskm. CouHtr. Farm 194. 1737 Milleb 
Card. Dkt, av. Cataria, When they to a Catter-wauling. 

2. Going after the opposite sex; lecherous motions 
or pursuits. 

1330 Palscr. 829 A katerwavyng, agars. 1331 More Coh- 
fut. Tindale'^V%. 34a/f Priesies. freres, monkes and nunnes 
. . may runne out a caterwawing. riSSS HARfSFiBtD Di- 
store* Hen, VIII (1878) 975 To see olddoting . . priests . . 
run a cattcrwawling. t6ii Cutge., AiUr 0 gssrr, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling. (Sec also garouage, iar, etc.] 
1679 WvciiERLKY Latte in tVood 11. i, 'J'his new-fashioned 
caier-wauling, this midnight coursing in the Park 1 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxix. 

3 . transf. Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 
1388 Shake. Tit. A, iv. ii. 17. 1398 B. Jok»on Ev. Man 

in Hum. iv. ii, Why, you Munkies you, what a Catter- waling 
do you keep? 1619 t}w.KKfiSi 1 / not Good Plays 1873 111 . 9to 
Welsh harpes, Irish bag-pipes, jewes trompes, and french 
kitts .their daiiibd cauer-wpallina, frighted me away. 1719 
Addison Spect, No. 361^1 A kind of caticr-wawling. .what- 
ever the mtnticians themselves might think of it. 1853 
Kingrlry Hy/aiia xviii. 919 There they are at it now, with 
their catterwaulitig, squealing, all together. 

4 . fig. Whining. 

1830 Ci/)UGH Dipsyckus 11. iv, 152 'rhesp pitiful rebellions 
of the flesh, I'hese caterwauling* of the eflciiiinute heart. 
1^0 Huxlbv Lay Semt. iv. 69 .Sensual caterwauling. 

Ca’t6rwaiUllL|[, ppl a- That caterwauls. 

a 1659 liaouKC'ot'en/ Card. iv. L Wka 1873 II. 60 This may 
wariie you out of such caterwahng rompany.^ 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. It. 70a Was no dispute a-foot between 'I'he Caterw'aul- 
ing Brethren? 1791 G. Huddekford Salmag. 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwaulif^ age. c 1834 tr. U ntomachia (1 875) 
93 Each caterwauling Tom console:, his spouse. 

tCa'tary. Obs. Also 5 oatarie. [Aphetic 
form of Acateby, a. OP\ acaterie; sec Cateh sb.^ 
and -Y The office concerned with the snpjily 
of the provisions of the royal household. 

>455 in Ilouseh. Ord. (1790)21 Th* oflice of the Calery. 
X53X Dial. Laws 0/ Eng. 11, xlii. (1638) i j6l‘hc Srijeant of 
the Calery shall .satisfle all the debt. 1779 Kfliiam Diet. 
NormanCC .) Serjeaunt de 1 ‘aeatene, serjeant ol the eatery. 

Catery, obs form ol (\\ttkiiv. 

Cates, proxisions, dainties; stc Cate sh.^ 
t Catoand (kat^* nd), /tf.////. Obs. [of implied 
vb. catesne -^cafene, ad. 1.. (a/enare.^ Enchained. 

1566 Dka.st Horan's Sat. iv. B viij. Sum lyve caiesiid in 
cu]ti(1s cliuiiie#. 

II Cate'xochen, The Gr. phrase xar* 
par cxcelknce, especially. 

a 1695 Buys Wks. (1630)621 Infidelitie railed in hnly Si rip* 
tuie sinnt! cutexochen. Hid. 866 .\iid this day is termed 
here catexochen the d.*y. 

Cat-eyed : see C. at m tomb. 

Ca*t-fi8h. 

1 . A name given to variou'i fishes; particularly 
to; a. The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. b. Several 
species ol rimeloilus, Nojth American fresh-water 
fish, csp. P. coins, the common cat-fish ; t c. The 
I.ophins or P'ishing Frog. 

i6ao J. Mason fienvfoundland (1887) *52 What should I 
speake of crabbes, c.'itfish, etc.? X697 I^amimer Voy. 1 . 148 
'J’lic Catfish IS murh like a Whiting .. It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain snmll strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers. 1769 Pennant Brtt. 
Zool. in. 68 ((Jiven a# a synonym for the greater doBfish]. 
1773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV 96 Its head wa.s 
flat and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish. i8o3.SifiBALu 
Hist, fi/e 121 J.uptts tnarinus. .our fishers call it the 

sea-cat, or cat-fish. 1817 8 CoBHErr Resid. U. S. (i8aa) af-’-6 
b.iw a cat-fish in the market, just taught out of the river by 
a book and line, 4 feet lung and eighty pounds weight. 1878 
Daily Ne7vs 16 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish . . was placed in 
(he tank, whereu)xin tlie bass immediately combined their 
forces and commenced .in attack on the intruder. 

2 . The cuttle-fish or other cephalojiod. 

1678 Phillips, Catfish, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 
West IiidicH, so called from the Round-head, and laige 
glaring Eyes, by which they are discovered in the Concavi* 
tie.s of the Rocks. 1738 Baki-r in Phil. Trans. !*• 7B5 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Mcditteranean . A diflcrent 
species, .came from the West Indies, where it is c.alled a 
Cat-fish. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Closs. (E. D. S.) Cai-lish, a 
cuttle fish, Sepia ofiUcintilis. 

Catg^nt (kietgpt). Forms: 7 oat’s-guts, 8 
0Al*8-gut, 8 - catgut. [So in Du. katlcdarm. So 
far as the name can be tr.iced back, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though it is not 
known that these were ever used for the purpose. 
Cf, also Catmno. 

(Some have conjectiiivd a humorous reference to the resem- 
blance of the bound to caterwauling. •] 

I. The dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also 
of the horse and ass ; used for the strings of musical 
instruments ; also as bands in lathes, clocks, etc. 

*599 Warn. Faire Worn. 1. 9 AMiai, yet more cat# cut#? 
oh, this filthy sound Stifles mine ears .. I’ll cut your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thus to anger me I [1607 Mars- 
roH What you will 111. i. in M 4- t>. (x886) 10 Apr, The 
miLsition# Hover with nimble slicks ore squeaking crowd.# 
[fiddles] Tickling the dryed gutts of a mewing cat ] i 58 o Cot- 
ton in Singer ///r/.Can^«(i8 16) 334 Strung, or run upon cat’s 
guts. s688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 357/1 Made of the Guts 
of Beasts a# sheep, etc., though thegenerall name of it isCatn- 
Guts. s78eCowpRR A'rr. 126 With wire and c.Ttgut he 
concluaes the day, Quavering and semiquavering care away. 


1807-8 W. Ibviiio Salnrof. (1894) 07 Sympathine at e v ery 
twang of the cat-gut. as if he heard at that moment the 
wailings of the helplesa animal that had been sacrifieed 
to harmony. 1878 Huxley Phyelogr, 71 The effect of 
moisture upon catgut. 

2. A violin ; strineed iDstrumenU collectively. 

1709 Brit. Apollo I L No. 9/9 Great Patron of Cat- 

TOit. 1740 Somerville Hobbtnol 1. 149 Hark, from aloft 
nis tortured Cat-gut squeals. 1887 ComJL Mag, Jan. 30 
Drowned in a roar of broM and catgut. 

3. * A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and osed in the last century for lining and 
stiffening dress, particularly the skirts and ueeves 
of a co.Tt ' (Fairfaolt). 

173X Mrs. Dei any Aufobiog. (i86x) I. 982, I have not 
sent you any catgut for working handkerchiefs. xSaa Galt 
Entail 1 . i. 7 I'he vast head-dress of catgut and milmieiy. 

4. Sea calgut : a slender cord-like sea- weed ; sea- 
lace, Chorda filum, 

6. altrib, and Comb, as catgut- aoraper, a con- 
temptuous designation of a violinist. 

1633 Mas.#incer Guardian iv. ii^ Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautboi#. svii Lond, Goa. No. 
*890/4 A Cats-gut string. 1793 Ibid. No. 6222/8 William 
Hurridge, Catmit-spinner. 1806 Woixott tP Pindar) Tris- 
tia Wks. 181J V. 967 Behold ! the Cat gut-scraper with hit 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. s83a W. 
Stephenson Gateshead Poems 23 Two nightly cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 Manuf. Metal 1 1 . 1 37 (Cabinet Cycl.) Trans- 
ferring the catgut b.\iid from one groove to the other. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Catheter, railway, It is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide 
Catha-, a former var. of Cata-, e. g. eathacomb, 
calJtalogite. 

CathfiBretio : see Catherctic. 

Cat-bammed (kae tihicmd), a. [see Ham.] 
Having hnins like those of the cat. 

1695 l.ond. Gas. No. 3120^* Lost or stolen . . n hrowm bay 
Nag. a little Cat -ham ’d. i6» Ibid. No. 3303/4 Lost, one 
white N.Tg . . cut Tail’d, cat Hamm'd, fallen at the Crest 
with the Harncs.#. ,1831 Youati Horse ii. (1847) 30. ittBo 
H. St. John Wild Coasts fhpon viii. ifSg The Japanese pony 
Ls . . cat-hammed as a rule, oig-headed. 

tCa^tharan. Obs. AIsoCatha‘rian,CathaTO. 
[f. Gr. Kaflapoi, med.I.. Cat kart, ‘the pure*, the 
name as.surncd by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other .sects later. Cf. V. Ca/haro.] 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
n name applied to various sects, as the Novations, 
Pauliciaiis, Waldenscs ; also, like Catharibt, to 
the English Puritans. So OatliarPnlaa. 

>574 WiHTCiFT De/.Anssti. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 17a Puritans 
or CatharanH, 1585 7 ' 1 *. Roervs 39 Art. (1607) X38 Tha 
Cathamns. .which think God# people be regenerate into a 
pure and angelical #tate. ttsj Gii lesfik Eug. Pop. Cerent, 
II. V. 94 ’I'he old Waldense# &fore us, Were al#o named by 
their .'idvcrsaries, Cathare# or Puriiaiies. 1636 Blount 
cyossogr., Catha t ions, were a branch of the Novatian Herc- 
licks. 1657 Gaui.e Sap. Just, xo So [maiiiuin] the Pighians 
and Catharinian#. 

CatllArism (ka‘-]>iiriz'm\ [ad. N.-T. Gr. xoda- 
picry.6s purification, f. ica$api(tty to make clean.] 

1. 'I’he doctrine of the Cntharists. 

X574 WiiiTGiFT Difi Ansrv. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 174 That very 
perfection, . whi: h you cliallenge unto yourselves, .well de- 
bcrvcth the name of Calhansiii 1575 T. Cartwright 2nd 
Replie, in Whitgi/fs Wks. 1852 11 . 61 Uncharitable sus- 
picion-. of papism, Hiiabapiisni, Cathansm, Donattsm, etc. 
1839 S. M An LAND facts 4 Di*cuments 369 It was reported 
that he had imbibed ynur Calharlsm. 183B G. S. Faber 
Ah Itn/uiry 153 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Cathaiism. 

2. Cliem. Thejiroeessof mnkinga siirfiice chemi- 
cnllv clean. 

x8^ .Sii. Opin. 17 Mar. 380/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in whii-h he apphed the new term Cathansm. . 
distinguishing between ‘ clean ’ in its ordinal > and its chemi- 
caI sense. 

Ca tharist. [ad. mcd.L. Cathatist-v (*=Gr. 
KaBapiOToi, f. leaOapt^eiv to purify). Cf F. Catha- 
ris/e.^ A I'.ntilician or Manichsean ; also applied 
to similar sects ; cl Catiiaka.v. 

x6oo(). E. AV//. /.//r/ II. iii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
miicli of their iiierils 1616 Donne Serm. U ks. 1839 VI. 103 
I'he G.ithiiii»th thought no t reaturc of God pure, and there- 
fore they l*rought in siiangc ceremonial puiifications of 
those ( le.'Uure#. 1630 I'r^ nnk Lame Giles The Novatian 
C'.iihcrist. X645M1L10W Tetraih (1851) 148 Like the vermin 
of an liuli.iii Caih.iiisi, which hi# fond religion forbids him 
to molest. S83S S. Maui and ftut^ 4 Documents 431 Any 
C.ii harlot .of whatevei sect. 

Hence OatliarlBtlc a. 

1828 t^.. S. F ABrR An Inquiry 103 From the P.milicians of 
the Tast to then C'«iiliaristii. essors in the Wext. 

tCa'thorite, [see Cath.aran.] A puritan. 
1555 Bale in Str)'pe fcH. Mem. 111 . App. xxxix. xo8 Our 
hofyT'oumuinion iiath not the face of a impish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly .. rc[x>i ted. 

Catharize ^1^^' fur.nz), v. [ad. Gr. Ka$apl(-tip 
to make clean, purify, f. KoBapot clean.] 

1. Irasts, To purify (by some ceremony). 

1839 .S. Maitiand Facts 4 Documenis 359 The unhappy 
person who i# lo be baptized or Catharized. 

2. To make chemically clean (sec Catuabism 2 ). 
Hence Oa t]ukxlM*tlon. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Catliarm. Obs. rare’~^, [ad. Gr. xn^op/ior 
purification, purging, f. tcaOaipuy to clennse, purge, 

{. naBapvs clean.] A purging or purgation. 



CATHAB81S. 
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GATHBD&ATIO. 


iM CirowoiiTfi /ntf//. Syst. 787 ThoM Ancients made use 
of Catharnis, or Purgations to the same end and purpose. 

Cat-harpings : see Harpinos. 

II Cathaarsifl (ki>a‘jsis). Mi/. [mod.L., a. Or. 
if& 9 apaxs cleansing, purging, f. tcaOaipur to cleanse, 
purge, f. KaOapos clean.] Purgation of the excre- 
ments of the hotly ; esp. evacuation of the bowels. 

iBo^ AfeJ. yml. lA. 41B Caasing vomitine, catharsis, or 
diabetes. H. Woou Therap, (1870) 449 1 he production 
of eatharxis is tlie surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (k&haitik), a. and sb. [act. L. 
cathartic-us^ a. Cir. KaBapriabs fit for cleansing, 
purgative ; see prec. Cf. ¥, £athartique.'\ 

A. adj. 

1. Med. C'leansing (the bowels), promoting eva- 
cuation, purgative. 

x6sa Woodall Hur/'. Wlca. (1653 351 Cathartirke or 
purging Mcditiiifs. 1667 Hovi r Ort}(. Forntet ^ The 

purgative faculty of khuharb, Senna, and other Cathartick 
Vegci.'ihlcs, x8ox Med. yrni. V. aao An ounce of the com* 
mon Ctithartic salts. 1868 ( >Kn. ICi lor Sp. Ctp^y 339 iloncy’a 
not sweet, commended as cathartic. 

2 f^en. (and yiV.) Cleansing, purifying, purging. 
1678 CuuwoHiii Jntell, .Syst. 787 As this F-trehy Pody is 
washed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed hy 
CathnrtiLk V.4poiiis. 1795 T. Taylor /l/u/ett/s (1837' 364 
This philosophii' death .is eflected hy the cath.'iriu 01 puii- 
fyiiig virtues. 4 BmkksiiN /'ss, Hetoisnt Wks. Bohn) 

1 . 104 We need books of this tail cathartic vntiie. 

B. sb. A mec’iciiic whicli has the jiowcr of purg- 
ing or evai.uati; g; n purgative. More stiictly : 

* a. medicine which is capable of prixluiing the 
second grade of purgaiion, oi which laxative is the 
first and tirasde the thiid’ {Syd. Soe. / rx.). 

1651 WiTTiK tr. Priinro^es Pop. Krt. iv. 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gciiile cath.'trtick. 1768 74 'I'iuki-h Lt. Nut. 
11853) II. 147, It may lie proper for joikeys and running 
fi^>tmen to keep tiu-mscives spare and light by cathartics. 
i8m Linoli'Y Nat. Sy\t. Hot. 208 A mild cathartic. 

o jig. 

1667 Decay Chr. Ptety v. ajo T.ustrations and calharlicks 
of the mind were sought for. 171a Addison Spect. No. 507 
Pi Plato has c.sllt*d inatheinatical demonstrations the cath* 
artii s or purg.'Uivt s of the soul, i860 Anr. 'I homson Ltizvs 
Th 9 35 Logic^. is railed the Cathartu of the Mind. 

Catha*3rtical, a. ff. as prec. +-Ah.] - prec. 
1656 H. Muki£ Antid. Ath. (1712) Cen. Pief. 8 Not only 
to a Politic.il degree of veituc, hut Cathartic il. x68o Boyi p 
Scept. Chem. v. .ijO .Scarce any Klcincntary Salt is in .small 
quantity Cathariical. i8aa Hlnckiv. Mttj^ XI. 117 A lead* 
ing article . . 'J'o Tones and to Whigs alike cathartual. 

Hence Oatha rtioally Oatlia rtlcalnoas. 

i8t6 'r. 'J'avi.or in Patuphle^eer VIH. 48 Or it fthe soul) 
lives caihartically, the exemplar of which is the .S.'iturnian 
kingdom. 1730 ^\SK\\ySy(Sntfiarttcalnesi .purgingt^uahty. 
Hence in Johnson and in mod. Diets. 

CathaTtin. -in.] A bitter substance 

extracted from senna, and acting as a purgative. 

1830! .IVDLRY Nat. Syst. Hot 91 The aclD* principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine. 1^0 Hknhy Plem. Chew, 11 . 
313 In examining the leaves of Senna, laissaigne and Feiiu- 
cfle obtained a (peculiar substance, to which they gave 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Waits Dht. Chem. VJI. 
270 Calharlin. 

Cat-hea4 (k£U’t,hed\ Also 7 oat's - head. 
Nant. A beam projecting almost horizontally at 
each siile of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without toucliing the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’?, side ; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
outer end, and the inner end, which is called the 
cat's-tail, fays down upon the cat- beam. 

'J'lie aiiihor is catted or r.UNed to the cat-hc.ui hy means 
•f the tat-focki'e or caf-pu*‘(hase. whit h consists of ihe cat- 
b'oek., cat. fall, and the slicaxrs in the cat-head; the rat- 
bluck is furnished with a slroii hook, the cat kook, which 
is hooked to the ring of ihf.'iiu hnrby mc.ins ofilierrr/-//7/'r, 
W catd'Oik-rope \ when r.iiscd,thc author is fastened byit.s 
ring to the cut-lit ad with the catdiead-stopper or cat'- 
stopper. .See also Cat i>h. 7 and 18. 

x6a6C ART .Smmii Acetd. )‘ng. Seamen 12 The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes. 1679 A xec. Hury 3 The Pri-toiier was 
. shooting at the Cat-he.id of hi*( own ship as a mark. 1769 
Falc'onrh Dut. Afarine 1781;) The c.'tt-head serv'es to sus- 
pend the anchor clear of the l^ow. 1805 in Nicol.is Disp, 
AV/jti»ii846) VII. 156 note. She ceased firirg and w.ived a 
Union Jack at her cat-hrad. x8m K. Dana Bef. Ata^t xv. 
40 The anchor came to the cat-head pretiy slowly. 1869 
Sir E. Rean-S'/i// Build, xv. 392 In order to reduce both 
the weight and the cost of the c.-itheads .. box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. 

2. dial. A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains. 

1670 W. Simpson Ifydrol. Ess. 6 t Usually called by tlieiu 
Doggers, or CaCshcads 1719 Straciiev in Phil. I rans. 
XXX. 070 Certain Lumps of Stone. .like a Caput mortmim 
not inflammable, called Ca(.s*head. 1708, Woodward Fossils 
(J.) The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, seem 
to consist of a sort of it on .stone. 

3. Mining, a. A small capstan (Simmonds /Vr/. 
Trade i8-;8). b A broad-bully hammer (Kny- 
Diond Mining Gloss.'). 

Hence Oat-heod v.. to cat the anchor. 

1874 Chnmb. yrnl. 10 Oct. 651/1 (Hopper Let us cat -head 
our anchor. 

Catheoyser, -ysme, obs. f. Catbchiser, -ihm. 
t Cathed,^/i/. a. rare^ *. 

1677 N.Cox (rentl. Recreat. i.( 1706) 93 Give them [Coneys] 


not too much green j^cy meat, unles^'ou intermix cherwith 
what is dry. .otherwue they will be Cathed, or tun-belly’d. 

11 Cathedra (k&]>rdr&, kee’)>^rft). [L. cathedra, 
a. Or. itaStBpa chair ; e.r/. seat of a bishop, teacher's 
or professor's chair : f. stard down - 1 - 48- sit.] 

1. The chair or seat of a bishop in his church ; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

riot y. Martin (York) 25 ITie curtains of* the 
cathedra were up on Sunday. 1803 J. R. Wallran Mom. 
Fountains Ahhev 20 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 
the cathedra of York in 1114. x866 J. H. Nfwman Let. 
to Pusey led. 2) 144 Chrysostom. . was in close relations with 
the once Semi-anan Cathedra of Antioch. 

2. Latin phr. J\x cathedrd, * from the chair *, i. e. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seat of 
office or professorial chair, with authority ; also 
used attrib. ■= officially uttered. So \in eathedrd. 

1635 I’agitt Christ ianog^r. 1 i. 11636) 33 And that he in 
cathedra caimut erre. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. £p. 
A iv b, When they c.an neither say, ih.at the l*ope was mis- 
infoimcd, or that he wa-s not in Cathedra. 1818 Scott 
Roh Roy xxii, He was a great lover of form, more es|>eciBlly 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra. i8ao Bvrun Hines 
I. 150 Old llothcrby's spouting cx-calheclrl tone. 187S 
JouiiTT Plato (cd 21 I. 138 He, ex cathedra, was determin- 
ing their several qiicstioiiA to them. 1883 Afanch. Ljiatn. 

4 M.iy 5,'i The Picsideni's ejt judgment. 

t Cathedradoal, n. Obs. rare, [in eg. f. prec. : 
ci. ali^ebraical.] -- Cathedra 1. i. 

1676 Dpi.cF Parson M Counsellor 384 fl..) To prove them 
one and the same with the raihedraicat duty. 

CatHodral dial), a. [a. ¥. cathedral, or 
aJ. (its source) iiictl.L. eathedidlis of or belonging 
to the (bishop’.s) St at, f. cathedta : set; prec. (Jiut 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to the bishop’s throne or see. 

a. esp. ii\ cathedral church {ioww^rXy oX'io church 
cathedial), the church which contains the bishop’s 
throne, the principal church of a diocese Cathe- 
IiRxL sb. [K. iglisc iathediaU.\ (It has been 
a|)plic(l loosely to a collegiate or abbey churth.) 

1297 k. ClioiM '*7x4) 2l* Atie heye chyrt he of Win- 
chester. her isse \san ydo, hxi me clupedechyrrhcLuthcdral. 
a 1384 W\ci II* // Xi. iiSSo 73 ]>ei maken men to 3ciie h**re 
neih lifliKic to heic cathedral ihirchrs h«»t ban no iiede. 
a 1430 Oitii-vE De Rc^ Princ. 2(;ti6 The chapitre of a 
chin he r.'ithcdrallr. f4ftoCAXToN Desi r Brit. 35 Boniface 
. sunge 111 cilery C'athrdiall cli rche of Wales a nms. 1577 
tr. Buitinfiers Demdes iiS9« ^44 'I’o m.ikc sactiliieH in the 
high places, in their C.itlKclr.d ( hiiirhcs at Hetliel and at 
D.iii. 1593 SiiAKs. 2 /fen. I /, I 11. 37 Me thought I sate 
in Scale of Mau-sts, In the t athedr.ill ( hurrh of West- 
minster. 1507 HiioKkR /'. i 7 Pol. V I\xx. §ii Bishops and 
rhurches e.uhcdral being sufticicritly endowed with lands 
1845 M CuiiocH .’let. Brit. 18^4) II. 277 The several 
cathedral and collegiate thurches in England and W.'iles, 

b. f^encrally. 

1570 Limns Mantp. i \ C.'thedra!, cathedralis. 1613 R. 
C. Taf'le led. i\ t o/Z/reZ/rt//, chiefe in the Dioccsse. 

A 1640 Jackson Cre,d xii. xv, If m this calhedr.1l co'istitii- 
tiou he did not err 1641 hliLToN .Animadn. (iSii) 207 
More s.ivoury knowledge in one I. ay-man, than in a dozen 
of Calhedr.-iU Prclalis. 1688 R. Hoimk .-I rw/<»«ev ii. 391/1 
'I'he Broad, or (\uhidi.»l Beard .. bccHusc Bishoiis and 
Grave Men 01 the Churih anticntly did wear sin li I’enrds. 
i88a ^ St.it KhF R dig Btuyil III. 2305 lie found hi-i i.ithc- 
ilr.vl chair full «if thorns. 

2 . 01 or j)ei tain ing to the chair of office or uutho- 
ntv ; e.r eathedrd ; a. ecclesiastically. 

1638 IIm WOOD f.ucrue I Wks. 1874 V. 170 Ileeie we 
enihrone <jur selves, C.ithediall stale Long since dc-taind 
iis, justly we resume. 1647 Jtr Tayior J.th, Prodi vii. 
i2t '1 o flissent from any of his phe Pope's] C.ilhecirall deter- 
nunations m absolute heresy. 1886 .ViiZ. A’«c 10 July 47/1 
The c.cilicdrul utu-ianccs of Leo XIII, 
b. piorc*<sori.iny. 

1603 Kiorio Montaigne 11. tii. (1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a c.tibedrall master [F. cathedrant]. 1605 
B. JoNsoN I'olpotie I. u. '1616) 455 licmd an asse with 
reucrciid purple And he shall passe for a c at bed rail Doctor. 
1618 IIai 1-s' Let. in Cold Rem. (1688' 423 'J lie .Schoolmens 
Coiiclusioiis and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Grades and Articles of Faith. 1849 Suaw (Outlines 
Fug;. Lit. a >ciThc stile is too uniformly didaetic, cathedral, 
anti declamatory. 

t3. (Seequots) 

1690 B F-. Dili, i ant. Cre^v, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out uf Date, Ancient. 1735 Johnson, Cathediat, in low 
phrase, antit|uc, venerable, old. 

% In some eases, e g. cathedtal tenvn, it isililficult 
to distinguish bclwcen the original adjective, and 
the sb, used attribulivcly : see next 
Catlicdral (ka]>i dral\ sb. [originally cathedral 
churth’. see prec. Y . cat hM rale. '\ 

1. The ]irincipal church of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s cathedi a or throne; usually remarkable 
for size and architet tural beauty. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westminster.) 

1^7 Hahrisun Kmcloutd 11. i. (1877) 1. 16 As the number 
of chiirchc!, inci eased, no the repaiieof the failhfull vnto the 
c.'ithedrals did dimmish. 1663 Gekbikr Counsel D\iia, 
The grcfit Cathedralis of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in this 
Metropolitan City. 1718 Lady M. W. Montague Let. to 
Pope 28 Sept., The great Cathedral of .St. John [in Lyon**! 
ha good (iothic building. 1848 Macaulay Hist, hug. I. 
339 Cathedrals decorated by all the art and magnificence of 
ifie middle ages. _ 180 Tennyson Ode IVellington ix, Lay 
your earthly fancies down, And in the vast rathcdml leave 
him. 1861 A. B. Hors Ktitle), The English Cathedral. 


b. Taken on a type of the Episcopal system. 
1679 Establ. Tost II They had.. ruin'd the Monarchy, 
and pull’d down the old Cathedral, without Esublishing.. 
aiw Church at all. 

2. Jig Chief centre of authority and teaching, 
*« 43 M ilton Divorco To Park., Our ancient Druides, hf 

whom this Hand was the Cathedral of Philosophy to France, 
i^i Biggs New Disp. Pref. 5 Let England then keep that 
honour, .to be the Cathedral to other Nations. 

3. attrib. and Comb., m cathedral air, chinte, close, 
dome, family, frotit, man, music, service, spire, 

) tower, town, walk < « resembling an aisle in a 
cathedral); cathedral-like, -n/w advbs. 

1644 T. Hill Right Separation (1645) 34 This made 
*CathedraIl aire (for the most part) so impure. 1841 
Penny Cyd. s. v. Salisbury, There is in the ^cathedral 
close a college or almshou.se for ten cler^'men's widows. 
1877 Bryant Lit. Poodle 0/ Snow 155 Like some vast 
*iathedral-domc. 1740 111 Swft's Lott. (1766) 1 1 . 364 When 
there is a place vacant in your family. . 1 ineun your *cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 211 fluge •cathe- 
dral fronts of every age. 1631 Wkkver Amc. Fun. Mon. 
628 This Church is spulious, beautifull, and built •Cathe- 
drall-like. 1694 Preevidemo o/Cod 67 As ready and perfect 
ill their Respunses, as any *C athedral-maii whatever. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus., *C athedral Alusic, music composed for 
Use in Englisli Cathedral Service since the Reformation. 
a 1704 Locke (J.) His constant and regular assisting at the 
•I'aihcdral service. 1841 T i-nnyson (inrdener's Dau 213 
I'he gray *cathedral towers Revc-al'd their shinin|; windows. 
tfi 859 . Macaulay Hid. Fug. (1B61) V. 857 Visions of., 
closes in old •cathedral tow'ns. 17. . Pope I wit at. Cowley 
13 Here aged trcc.s *Cathedrnl walks compose, a 1780 
Bi AC KsioNE Farewell Muse 22 A^ed elms. In long cathe- 
dral walks extend. 1713 S\}t.]i\x.(J,iatiiian No. 80(1756; 1 . 
354 The service was perfuiined *catlicdial-wisc. 

Hence Catlie-drale'Rque, Cathedra'Uo, Oatlie'- 
drallah, adjs , like a cathedral ; Catlia dralised 
a , converted into a cathedral ; Catlia'drallBiiLf 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Ian 2/2 Such magnificent min.sters 
and cailu'ilrah sqvic churches as 'rewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimbornc. x87o Hawmiornk Eng. Note-bks. (1879) II. 
206 Almost catiicdralic in its dimensions. 1840 'I'uppku 
Let, in Aty life as Author (1B861 43 A large cnthcdralish 
cliiitch 188s N. Boardman in Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec, 777 One large element of English religious cli.'ir.Tcter 
. IS, it I iii.ty Coin a word, C .Tthcdralisin. iMi A. K. Hope 
h.ngCathedr. iqthC. 178'! he caihcdr.ilis<-d abbey churches. 

Ciathedraled (ka)z dralcl), a. [L Cathedral 
sb. -t- -KD ^.] In various nonce-uscs, as t Seated 
on a caihedra or ihionc ; b. Vaulied like a cathe- 
dial : c. Adorned with or having a caliiedral. 

1611 Hfywood Gold. Age iii. i, Wks. 1874 III. 37 The 
ciit.idell Where ihe C-ithcdral’d .Sntiiineis enthron’d. _ 1830 
TkNNYSOM Poems iv»5 ratliedralh-d caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. 1840 hraset's Mag. XXL 126 Cathedralcd Bristol, 
tasilrd Nottiriglitin). 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 111 . xxi. 
106 Florence lay clear and cathedi ailed before us. 

t Cathe dralist. obs. [see -int.] a sup- 
poitcT of the cathedral or episcopal system ; one 
of the clergy of a cathedral. 

1644 Jus Popult 12 We need not doubt this promissorwas 
some G.'ilhedrahsl within orders, he does so shullle I*riests 
and I’rinccs together. *644 J i-ssor Angel of liph. 30 Our 
Caiheilralists pretend the Chur(.li but incaiie llic L)i<^hops 
and llieinHeI\cs. i66x Prynnk Kxub. in Com Prayer 2-^ 
Sober, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathcdiahsts. 

Cathedra-rian, a. nonce-wd. [f L. cathedtd- 
ri-us \i. cathedra -^r -KVk'\ Of or belonging to a 
caihedra or chair {^pedantic). 

*830 T.ytton Eugene A. i. 5 The. traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter’s h.isiy abanduiiinent of his cathedranan ac- 
commodation, seized the vacant chan. 

t Cathedrate, A- Ohs.fate-^. [f. Cathedra 
-I- -ATE “-^.] Containing a catliedia or bishop’s scat. 
1536 in Atterbury Wr/r//Z. isted. Ri^lCsl om>or (1701) App. 
43 Vou our said Bishops, m 3'oiir Calhediatc Churches. 

So fCathedrated ppl. a., enthioned on the 
bishop’s seat ; installed in the piofes-sorial chair. 

i6a6 W. Sclatpr Expos, a Thess. ( 1629) 128 At length wee 
findc him [AntiebristJ a Bishop Cathedrated in the Church. 
1654 R. Whitlock Observ. Manners Lng. 385 (T.) With 
the c.aihcdrated authority of u prsclector or publick reader. 

Cathedra’tiCf a, and sb. [nd. ined.L. cat he- 
drdticus, f. cathedi a. Cf. F. cathidratiquei\ 

1. Law. Pertaining to the bishop s seat ; belong- 
ing to ihe episcopal see ; in calhedrattc payment, 
imposition, right. 

1661 J. Stf.phfns Procurations 85 This Cathedratkk 
payment to the Bishop from the benefired CIcrgie within 
nis Dicecess. Ifiid. 07 'I'his Cathedratkk imposition. I7a5 
tr. Dupin's Feel Hist. 1 . ii. iii. 41 They g.Tve the Bishop 
the Third Part of these Oblations, winch was called tha 
Right Cathedratick [droit catlHdratiqne]. 

2. Pronounced ex eathedrd, or from the chair, 
authoritative. 

18. . Fraser* s Afag. (O.) There is the prestige of antiquity 
which adds the authr.iity of vedFrahlliiy to cathedratic 
precepts. 1871 T. A I'noi iope Dumion Ahb. II. xvii. 281 
'Nothing is a matter of course!’ said Mr. Burrows, in a 
very cathedratic manner. 

B. nuasi-.r/(. cathedratic payment in i. Also 
in the 1.,. form cathednlticum (see Du Cange). 

1670 Biount Law Diet., Cathedratick {Cat lied rat icumS 
is a Sum of 9 S. paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argiimenttiin subjcctionis and on honorem Cathedra. 
iy«i in Baii.fv. 1774 T. West Antiq. Furness 203 

'rhe cathedreticiim, synodales, and the procurations of the 
apostolic see. 1846 M''Culloch Acc. Brit. (1854) 
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II. 305, The emolumenta of a [Roman Catholic] bishop, arise 
from his parish, Irom lioeoses, and from the cathedracicum. 

Cathedra'tioal. a. and sb, - prec. 

a 1670 Hacket a bp, wilHamt 11. (16991 54 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your catnedraticals and 
syniMals also. 

Hence Oath«Ara*tloall7 authoritatively. 
i8a8 Edin. Rev, XL VII I. 505 The wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrati- 
cally to perform, with dogmatic ccrtaL.ty. 

t Caiher, oayther. Obs. cxc. dial. [? a. 
Welsh coder chair, ciudlc, woo.icn frame.]' A 
cradle ; a scaffold in jj. 

LutUinv Church 7 v. Arc. (Camden) 129 Paid for poles 
and hordes to make the cather for the sieple. ICf. iiu For 
makinge of a cradellr to goe ai>out the steplc.] sym J. Col- 
lier IPAs. 66 ^ Latte. Gioss.) 'J'h' barn ot wur i’ th” keuther. 
i&|o E. Waugh Jbtd.\ Keep th’ keyther stirrin* gently. 

CTatheron, catherein : see (Jateran. 
Catheretio ^ksejidretik), a. and sb. Med. 
Soiiielimes written oathueretio. [ad. Gr. aaOat- 
ptriHus Jn Galen) destructive, cunbuming, f. xaBat- 
puv to take down, reduce, destroy (f. orard down . 
•f atpn'V to take ). Cf. K. cathcretique.\ Having ! 
powtr to destroy, 1 educe or consume; corrosive. 
As : An agent for consuining superfluous flesh : 
a name given to tlie milder causiics. 

1634 T. Johnson Patty's Ghirurg. xxvi. xvih. (1678) 640 
Sonit: [Pyrolicks] Are termed Cailicretirk or corroding, for 
that they waste the proud flesh ol an ulcerated, .part. 1713 
Loud, iy Country Jirnu. iv. i74J> 299 A hot pungent, acrid 
Matter, of a cathereiic Nature, iiisoinuch that, if applied 
Plaislcr-wiRc to the bkiii, it will rai^tc a Blister. 188711 OB- I 
LVN Ahui. Dut.y GatlKtretics. the milder caustics, as iodine, 
crcasole, etc., also remedies which reduce superfluous flesh. 

So 't* Cathero’tlcol a =• pi cc. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. ix. 66 C'.ilhereticall medicaments. 

Catherino (kse Jijrin) Also OaLharine, Kath-. 
[F. Cai/iertne, inod.L. Cathatina, earlier A'afenttUt 
repr. Gr. AitcaTcp.va name of the saint, subseq. 
asbimil.ated in sixdling to icaOapbs purr.] The 
n.ime of a legendary .Saint and Martyr ol Alcx- 
andiia; whence a Icmale Chuslian name. 

The name ol a kind ol carnage. 

1861 Ainsiik Ktvtin. St. ittnlUman 173, I uccompanied { 
Miss B.ullie to the leview in her cailieririe, a carnage nearly 
.similar to a gig, hut with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 
ti'clion fiom the sun. [This was in Jamaica.] 

Catherine pear. A bm.iU and eaily variety of 
pear. Also a varie y of plum. 

1641 .Suckling Paltadon lPeUding^VsA\^cfp ii Streaks 
of red wcie mingled theic, .Such as aie 011 a Katherine 
pear, The .Side lint's next the .Sun. 1664 Evllyn Kal. 
bioet. 11729' 3 53 Cat.doguc of ex* client Fruit Trees, Plums 
..Dam.isq, Violet, D.itc, Catherine, x-jao Pastorats 
iii, C.ttlierinc pears .adorn iny ruddy check. 1819 Crarde 
T. 0/ Hall X SQ9 ' Twas not the lighter red, that parily 
btreaks The Catherine pear, that bri^ten'd o'er her cheeks. 

Catlmrina wheel. 

1 . The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from Us ciicuinference (111 riieieiice to the legend 
ol .St Catherine’s m.tityidom). in Heraldiy. 

[a 13*5 Hath. 1942 flat ^.irkin fowr hweulcs, ant let 
burhdriucn j^refter ]>e spakcii ant le fclicii inid irncnc^adien.] 
1584 U. SioT Distov. IGtli/ur. xii. xv. 3 . .6 Others likewise 
have (as they br.ig) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
1650 B. Ptstollnutn.tnn 17 '1 hough they turn their Rowels 
into K.'iiheiine-whcelcs till they have over-taken their Ends. 
1703 Lond. (was. No. 3906/4 The Coat u Spread E.^glcs 
filial Icr'd With Cath.irinu Wheels 1864 lioinhLL lle/aldty 
/list. «V Pop. x\i. Oil. 31 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

attrtb. 1607 W MIS I R A'p; //ne. Hoe 111. i, A short Dutch 
waist, with a round Catherine- Wheel Fardingale. 

2 . Artk. (Also Laiherine-wheel wt/tdow) *A 
window or compartment of a window of a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (GwiltJ, 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archtt. xxxviii, A circuhir window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ‘ Catherine wheel '. 

3 . A kind ol firework which rot.atcs, while burn- 
ing, in the manner of a wiieel. (Also called pin- 
wheel.) 

1760 Wilson in Phil. Trans. LI. 9cj 6 In the ^ame manner 
that a Cutliennc-whec'l is made to turn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 £. Howard R. 
Jieejer xvi, A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to fi72. 
1836-7 DicKkNs^X:. //fia 11850) 188/3 A uoise like the first 
indication a cathciiiie- wheel gives of. .its going olT, 

4 . transf. and fig. (chiefly from 3). Also atfrib. 
To turn Catherine loheels : to turn lateral summer- 
saults ( * C-\ltT-WHKEL 3). 

s86i Timts 29 July, The Catherine wheel is busy throwing 
out .sparks and flciy fl.\slirs all round tlic woild. 1870 
l.owi'i.i. Study IPtnd. (18C6) 79 Catharine-wliecl lepublics, 
alw.ays in rcvoluiion while the powder lasts. z88z E. ]. 
WoRROiSB xxiv, I have seen that buyout down I119 

basket of medicine and turn ‘Catherine wheels 'in the 
street. 1887 .Sat. Rex', 16 July 100/1 [Mr. Gale] .admits that I 
the * Catherine Wheel * style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to a^uire a double break. 

tCfathering. Obs. -Catheter. 

IMS K.' Copland Galyetis Therap. a H iij, Ye can nat 
wcT v.se a syring of bras y^ the grekes call Cathering, but 
yfye knowe parfytcly the posyc>on. .of nil the bladder. 

Ca*tlieni. [Corrupiion of Catherine. Cf. ; 

1669 Drydbn EPd. Tyrnnnie Ltn>i 30 Hera Nelly lies, 
who, though she aved a blaitern, Yet died a princess, acting 
io St. Catherine.] 


A festival or meny-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. S5). So Oathoming vbl. sb. 

IS^ Forman Diary sy f 3 At 4 1 went first to see the 
rauden citherne. 1730 Lamottr Mss. Poetry 4 Paint . ia6 
(Brand) Young women meeting on the 95th of November, 
and making merry together, which they call Catheming. 

aiirib. [1476 iVtil 0/ ScottoH (Somerset Ho. ) A flatic Mca 
of siluur called a Kateryn ctmp.] 18I49 Haluwkll 
RAyuiet (hnnd). The Dean of Worcester informs me tliat 
the Ch.ipier have a practice of preparing a rich bow] of 
wine and spices, called *The Cathem Bowl', for the in- 
habitants ot the college precincts upon that day [Nov. 95J. 

Oathern, obs. form of Cadlukon. 

I CatlietalCkK')>Ail), a. Alsok-. [f. Cathetus 

•f’-AL.J Pei tainiijg to a cathetus; per|9endicular. 
1874 tr. Lomutefs Light 64 The rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surlace pass without dcneciiou 
through the glass. 1880 Weusixh Sttpp. 

Catheter Med. [a. L. catheter^ a. 

Gr. KaHtiiip anything let down into, a catheter, 
f. icaBUucu to send or let down.] A long tubular 
instiument, of metal or caoutchouc, more or lc.ss 
curved at the end, for pas-sing into the bladder 
ill order to draw oflf uiine, etc. ; a simi].ir tube for 
Use with other canals {e.g. the Eustachian catlieter). 

1601 M ANMiNGHAM Dt'aty t cb.93 A crooked instrument con- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter 1684 K. JohksuN 
Euthind. Med. ill. xxiv. 975 Diaw away the Urine with a 
Catheter. 1844 DurroN Deajnrss Mulcr . may 

be injected, by means of a catheter iiitioduccd into the Eus- 
lacliuin tub<‘, into the meatus. 1876 Gross Dis. Hlatider 35. 

Ca theterism. Med. [ad. L. catheterism-us 
(in Ker.'iey 1 708 21 ), a. Gr. Kab^rTfptapuSt f. KaOtrijp 
(see prec.).] The emplo>mcnt of a catheter. 

17*1 Bailey Cathfterism^ the Opeiation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter 1839 47 Todd (ytl. 

A uat 111. 924/z. 1844 Dufton Vea/uess 7 1 '1 lie application 
of cathcteiism to the Eustachian tube 
ISo Ga*th€tarise v. [cf. F . catklth iser\ to employ 
a catheter ; Oa tlieteriza'tion. 

1849 5* Todd Cyct. Auat. IV. i36t'/i The patient .. had 
been frequenily the subject of c.illicteii/.atioii. 1874 Roosa 
Dis. P.ar 38 Restoration of heaiing by means of catlieieriza- 
tioii of the lube through the nose. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Lathete*ist\ to introduce a catheter. 

Oathetometor .kieliAp m/taj’). [f Gr. ichbcro-s 
Cathi TUs -Mb'fLK. Cf. F. talhelofftiire.'] An 
iiibtiument for measuring vertical distant es, esp. 
small differences of level ol liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 in WiBsrck. 1871 B. Siuwaht Heat%S^ The dif- 
fcrt'iice of lc\el between the Hurfucc of mercury in the two 
tuliet W.11 lead by iiieans of a catlietomctcr 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1 fi 429 The Catlietomctcr is tued for 
tlie accurate determination of difl'ereneex ofletcl. 

II Cathetus i,ka*))At"s}. Also kath-. [a L. 
cathetus, a. ( ir. naOtro^ (s.'. ypa^^plj) a perpendicu- 
lar line, /cu8«Tor adj. * let down, pcrptridicular \ 
f. ira^uVeu to let down.] A siraigbt line lalhng 
periiendicularly on another sli night line or suifiuc. 

1571 Digc.fs Pantom. iv. Def. 20 It shal be nantt'd the 
Axis or Kathetux of that body. i6aa Pealiiam (w'eutl. 
Pxeri. I. XI. (16341 ^8. 16^ Bakkr in Kigaiid Corr. Sc. 

Men U841) II. 13 Having the cathetus of ibc first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the .sim- 
ple angle. 1751 Chsmui ms Cytl. s v , t alhetus oj Incidence 
. a n^ht line drawn fiom a r.idiant point, pci-pcndiciilar to 
the reflecting line, or the pl.mc of the '.pcculuni, or mirror. 
Cathetus ofi Rejie.xion^ eic. 1817 Colkuhoukr Algebra 
59 The c«Ui or upright is the calliclus. i675(>wilt A r, hit. 
Gloss. Cathetus, a perpendicular line passing through tiic 
centre of a cylindrical body ns a baluster or a column. It 
is aUo a line falling pcipcndiculaily, and passing through 
the centre or c\e of the volute ol the Ionic capital. 

Cathodal (kx-jx^dal), a. A 1x0 kath-. [f. Gr. 
gdffuSos way ilown (see next) + -ai..] 

1 . Klcttr. Belonging to the enthude. 

i88a Athenxum 8 July 50/3 'Ihe i.haracter (anodal or 
kaihodal) of the eleclrii. chaigc. 

2. AW.^Cathouio 2. 

i88a Vinks .Sachs' Pot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
bene.ah the median hue of the le.if ; but in Sphagnum be- 
neath II s cathodal half. 

Cathode (kicT^^wd). A'/rr/r. Also kath-. [ad. 
Gr. Kobobos a going down, way down, f. KarO down 
+ Cbus way.] a. The path by which an electric 
cm lent leaves the electrolyte and passes into the 
negative pole; the point or suifaccin contact with 
tlie negative pole; in declio-inctallurgy tlie ob- 
ject to beclectio plated, b. The negative pole. 
Opposed io anode: see KLEtTitoiiE. 

2834 Faraday Res. EUttr. •18391 8 The calhodo is 
that burface ut which the current leaves th« dccouipobing 
body, and is its positive exircmiiy. 2839 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc, I. loo The lower rk-Ltrodc formed the cathode. 
1870 R. FkacusoN Klectr. 161 The jwlcs .. arc called elec- 
trodes. . the — pole bem^ called the cathode. 1875 Unf. Diet. 
Arts II. aip 1 nc dcpo.sit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode. i88z Metal World No. 9. 
131 The object to be coppered is to be . . attached as a ca- 
thode. .when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. 1883 E H. Gordon A /re/ r*. 4- Magn. 
(ed 2) II. iThe electrode attaihcd to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode. 

Cathodio (kaji^^dik), a. Also kath-. [f. as 
prec. T -ic,] 

1 . Phys. Of nerve force; Proceeding from a 
nerve-centre; efferent. 
z8sa M. Hall Diastaltic Nervous Syst. (Mayne)^ 
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2. Bot. (Of leaves arranged on the aadf spirally.) 
See quota. 

188a ViNRS Smchd Bat. 190 If the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leavea (as you ascend) it caUed 
the K^hodic, the left edge the anodic. Ibid. 199 So that 
. . all the segments are broader on the anodic thu on the 
kathodic sida 1884 Dowrb & Scott De Basry's Pkaner. ^ 
B'erms 938 Between the median and descending, or kathodic 
lateral bundle. 

Cat-hole^ Forms: 1 oatthola, 7 oat’a- 
hole, 7~ oat-holo. 

f 1 . The hole or den of the wild cat. Obs» 

854 Chart. jEthelwoifm Cod. Dipl, V. io< Of Sam wogan 
hlince on 8a catchola { of San cattliolan on Wenbeorhxe. 

2 . A hole in a wall, door, etc., large enough to 
let a cat t^irougb. 

4Si6a^ Fletcuei Mad Lover \\\. ii, Is there ne'er a cat- 
hole W here 1 may creep through 7 1711 Kelly Sc, Prev, 
145 (Jam.) ' He has left the key in the cat hole* to signify 
that a man h:is run away from his creditors. s8e8 Mea. 
7 ml. XIX. 190 A large round ball, .which rolled along the 
floor of the room until it came to a cat-hole in the door. 

3 . Aatil. One of the two holes at the stem of 
the ship, through which a cable or hawber can be 
passed for steadying or heat Ing the ship astern, etc. 

a 164a Sib W. Monson Naval Tracts ill. (1704) 346/2 
Cat-holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room, right with the 
Capsuiri, to heave the Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

4 . A deep pool in a river. 

1883 Century Mag. 378 He beated himself at the edge of 
a deep pool, or 'cat-hole'. 

Catholio (ksejidlik), a. and sb, [a. F. catho- 
lique (13th c. in Litlrd) ad. late L. catholic-us, 
a. Gr. koBoKikus general, universal, f. naSoXuv 
(i e. nab' BAov) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
gencr.'iUy, universally, f. ucarh concerning, in re- 
spect of, according to + oXm whole. (If immed. 
dviived fioin L. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
accoiding to the regular analogy of woids in -10, 
have l)C‘cn accented cathodic).] 

1 . In non-ccclesiastical use. 

1 . gcff. Universal. 

2551 T. Wilson Logike 1 b, Catholike being a grecke word 
si^inficth nothing in English but univcriiall or common. 
1623 R. C. Tabu Alph. icd. 31 Catholicke, vniueisall or 
gencrall. 1660 Ingklo Pentiv. 4 Hr. (16B2) 11, The Indis- 
putable Commands of a Catholic k Dictator in knowledge. 
1885 Times (Weekly ed.) ii Sept. 7/1 Science is truly 
catholic, and Is bounded only by the universe 
t2. In spcciric usts: a. Universally prevalent; 
said e.g. ol substances, actions, laws, principles, 
customs, coiidilions, etc. Obs. 

2562 T. Norton Cahdds Inst, 111. 948 Thift is to br bolden 
for a catliolike principle. 1625 Ckooke Body 0/ At.m 418 
It is a (.'.ttholicke principle, Kuery thing is pVeverued and 
rcfi lushed with his like. 1657 Pukchas Pol. Flying-lus* 
95 '1 his is a common, but no catholique custome [among 
bees) for I have often observed the contrary. 1660 SifAR- 
Roi'K I'egetabies 79 The universal and caiholick order of 
all hiillxms plants, is. that about St. James' tyde they be 
Liken out of the ground. i66a Si illingfi. Orig. Sair. in. 
ii S 1 1 The Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
woild 1665 6 Phil. Trans. 1. 19a All Bodies arc made of 
one Catholick matter common to them all. 1675 EvilLYN 
terra U729) ii> There is but one Catholic honiogcneoua, 
fluid matter. 169a Bsntlfy Boyle Led. iia This Catholick 
Principle of Gravitation. 1696 Edwards Exist. 4 Protnd. 
(rod 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. 

t b. Universally applicable or efficient ; spec, of 
medicines, remedies. Obs. 

262B WooD.XLL Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 43 It hath the 
prime place, fur a Catholick medicine in cxulcerationx. t6ai 
DL'HioN Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. v. (1651 ' 293 There is no Catho- 
likc medicine to be had : that which helps one is pcrnitious 
to another. 2658 A. box Wurta' Surg. iv. ii. 309 A Catho- 
lick PUisier, used for all wounds and stabs. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. in. xlix. 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 
purge. 1692 Ray Creation 1. 11704) 115 Fire .. which 
IS the only Catholick Dissolvent. 2693 •^■arr in Phil. 
Trans. XVll. 906 'I ho* .Spirit of Wine be a very Catholic 
Menstninm. 2713 Lond. * Country Bretu iv, 117^3) 261 
I Water] is the only Catholick Nourisfinient of all Vegetables 
Animals, and MineiaU.^ 175a Hume Ess. ii777> 11 . 11 
Accurate and just reasoning is the only Catholic remedy, 
t C. More loosely : Common, prevalent. Obs. 

2607 Dkkkf.r Nor/lnv. Hoe\. Wks. 1873 HI. 74 What is 
more catholick i' the city than for husbands daily for to for- 
give tlie nightly sins of their bedfellows? 2632 Massinokr 
hmper. 0/ East iv. iv. The pox, sir.. Is the more catholic 
sickness. 1660 Shahhock Vegetables 130 Hot beds arc the 
most general and catholiLk hrip. 

td. Entire, Without exception. Ohs. 

1664 Evkiyn Syha 19 Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the (Jatholirk Mistakes. 1671 Drydln Even. Love iv. i, 

A Ion. And, how fares niy Son-in-law that lives there 7 AleL 
In Catholick Health, Sir. 

2 . In curient use: a. Of universal human in- 


terest or use ; touching the needs, interests, or 
sympathies of nil men. 

A 2632 Donnr Serin. Ixvi. 11640) So are there some.. 
Catholique, universal P&almes, that apply iheniRelvcs to all 
ncce-isities. 2704 Swift Meek. OMrat. Spirit (1711) 979 
All my Writings .. for universal Nature, and Mankind in 
gcncr.'il. And of such Catholick Use 1 esteem thi.<i present 
Disquisition. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iii.y.f 4 Catholic 
poetry, by which 1 mean that which is good in .tII ages and 
cotintries. ««44 Emehson Led. New Eng. Re/. Wks. > Bohn) 
I. 264 A grand phalanx of the best ol the human lace, 
banded for some catholic object. 1867 Froude Short Stud, 
363 What was of catholic rather than national interest. 
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b. Having sympathies with, or embracing, all : 
snid of men, their feelings, ta.stes, etc, ; also^'’. of 
things. (Closely connected with 8.) 

fS 06 Uhight Jf/r/tiffcA. iv. i6Thc stomach l^commelli the 
most Catholicke part in all the bodic, can ing a more in* 
dilTcretU affection to what soever is recciucJ then anie part 
beside. 1*17 CoLHair>cii /-iA I. iv. 73 Others more 

catholic in their taste, i6ao J PAaniNsoN raradisus xxvi. 
ai5 Such .'w aie Catholicke obscruers of all natures itore. 
1833 Lamb hlia^ Books ^ Btad., 1 blese my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcludin^ 1851 C'arlyi e SltrUng 1. iv. 
(18731 31 Of these two Univer,ities, Coin bridge is decidedly 
the more catholic mot Roman catholic, hut Human catholic). 
1878 Stevijnson Inland Voy., On these different niani* 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic li>oks. 1879 
Toukcke Foot’s xxxvtii. 371 A uiaii of unusually broad 
and catholic feeling. 

4 . Catholic Epistle : a name originally given to 
the ‘ general * epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and tJie fust ol John, as not being addressed to 
particular churches or persons. '1 he second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 
cluded among the nuiiihcr. 

It IS not certain that this was the original sense of 
ciri'T- oAvi «ca6oAts>7, since some early writers appear to use it 
in ilie sense 'genuine and accepted* (sec Canonical; ; but 
the attribute has been understood in the aciibc ‘encyclical ’ 
or 'general ' biiice the luth or utli c. 

i$8a N ' 1 '. I A' 4 ^ //I.) Jamex ditadinf^ The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle. 17*5 tr. Dukin's LiiL Hist. 1 . v. 
69 'J'he EiicydiLk, Ciicular, or Catholirk Letters, were ad- 
dress’d to all Chinches, or to all the F.uthfiil 1855 Wtsr- 
C01 r I anon N '/'. (i88r> 395 It may be inferred that the 
seven (..alhulic Epistles were formed into a cuilcctioii at the 
close uf the third century. 

II. In ecclesiastical use. 

1 he earlier hisiury of this lies outside English, and may 
be found in siicli w'oiksas Snuiirs Put. Christian Antiq. 
or in l.ightfooi’s I 398-4W, 605 607; 11. ',10 313. 
'll KnSo^iKi} c«sAi)<ria ‘the luiIiuIic church’ or ‘church 
universal ’, was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as di'.tingiiisheci from an individual congregation 
or ‘particular hcclyof ( 'nri.stians Hut to the primal y idea 
of extension ‘tlie ideas of doctrine and unity* were super- 
added; and so the tciin ranie to connote the C'huich first 
as orthodox, iit opposition to luMetics, next as <mc his- 
torically, in opposition to schisiiiaiics. Out of this widest 
f|ualitative hciise arose a vai icty id suhoidinaie senses, it 
was applied to the f<iith the Church held, to partii ular 
coniinunities or even individual mcnihera helongiiig ro it. 
and cspecudly in the K.ist, to cathedrals as distnuuishcd 
fri>m parish churches, then later to parish cluirches as 
opposed to oiaturicHor nionicslu: chapels. After the separa- 
tion of JC.Lst and West ‘Catholic’ wa- .issuined .is its ilcsi iip- 
tive epithet hy the Western or Latin Church, ns ‘ Orthodox ’ 
was by the Kdsiern or Creek At the Reformation the 
term 'Citholic' was cl.iimcd as its exclusive right hy the 
body rcin.tining under the Koniaii uljedience, in opposition 
to the ‘Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ Nation.d Cluin-hos. 
These, however, also retained the term, giving it, for the 
most part, .'I wider and more ideal or aoscniitc sense, as the 
attribute of no single community, but only of tiie whole 
coiiiinuniun of the saved and saintly in all chinches and 
ages. In England, it was claimed that the Church, oven as 
Reformed, was the natiuii.o! branch of the ‘ Catholic Chuich ’ 
in Its proper hi'-torical sense. As a consequenre, in ord* r to 
distinguish the unrefomied Latin Chuicli.itsi hosen epithet 
of ‘Catholic’ was further qualified by ‘Roman’; but hce 
sense 7. On t|ns analogy A nci d-Cai not ic h.'is bc-cii used 
by some, sime aljout 1835, of the Anglican Chuich. 

6 . Catholic Chuich, Chttrth Cat hoi u : the 
Church univfi-sal, the whole Ixwly of Cliiisti.ins. 

•559 Injunctions by Querns Majcsfie D iv, Vc shall piaje 
for Lnristi'S holy Chutholii|iie rhurLh, that is, for the whole 
congrei;alion o( (.'hristian people, dismarsed throughout (he 
whole worldf, and .s|)eciallv for the Church of England and 
liciande. 15^ 6x Sca/cA Con/ laith xvi, Wliiclie Kirk is 
Catholik, licit IS univcrsall, bet mis it contcancs itie EIci t of 
all aiges, all rcalmcs, ii.aiuiiis, and lounges, l>e thai of 
the Jewis or l)c th.iiof the ( ieniilc.s, who base C'Jinmnnioun 
and socictic with Cod llu t'alhcr, and willi his .'^onc Christ 
Jesu*. _ itf"*© P«YNNE Auti-Ainnn. 129 'iherc is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the w hole company of Cnxls Elect. 
1645 Usf'iiBR /A'l/y 17 ^. 1 16471 •'^7 'I he C.itholick Chiirrh, 
that is, God's whole or univers.iil Assembly. 1651 Baxtkr 
In/. Bapt. 304, 1 hope this banud nian doth not lake the 
particular Komanc Church, for the C-ith'dii k Church. 1685 
Kfn Ch. Cnirch.t * Holy Cath. i ti' 1839 Yeowlil Ahc. 
Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) **0 As mernhois uf the church c.itholic. 
Aftni. In this sense many at cept the article of the Liei-d, ' I 
b«‘lievc 111 the holy catholic chuich '. 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian. 

*579 Eui.kk Hrskins* /*«/•/. 94 He ran ncuer prtxnie bis 
reseraation to he catholike or vniversally allow t-cl .ind jirac- 
liscd of the Church. 1651 C. Cabtw'hicii r ( ert. i lu 

'Iliat Lhurch whose Doctrine is most Catlirdit k .md uni- 
vcrsall must be the Catholick Chinch. 1657 Cbomwfll.S/. 

3 Apr, Such a Catholic interest of the people of liod. 1777 
FikTrHFR Kccotuil. WEs. 1795 IV, an A ^rcat friend to 
a catholic gospel. 1807 Kno,x & Jebb Corr. I <70 A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan ; that is, 
from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, whiih 
in diflerent ages, difTercnt countries, and difTcrciit cliiirches, 
were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established 
liturgies. s 88 s Farrar Early C/tr. 1. 950 Chnstianiiy in 
all (lurches wax, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic 
~onc and indivisible. 

6 . As an epithet, applied to the Ancient Chnrch, 
as it existed undivided, prior to the separation of 
East and West, and of a church or churches stand- 
ing in historical continuity therewith, and claiming 
to lie identical with it in doctrine, discipline, orders, 
and sacraments, (a.) After the separation, as- 
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r snmed hv the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically. (A) Alter the 
' Reformation in the 16th c. claimed as its exclu- 
sive title by that part of the Western Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (see 
7) ; but (,r.) held by Anglicans not to be so limited, 
but to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in England, alike of the 
Ancient and the Western Church. 

(Whatever the application, the implied sense is * the Church 
or Churches which now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Christendom'.) 

153a Mukr Con/nt. 'I indaU WV. 9 . 690/1 The very name 
lie nayth of catholike, y' is to b.u viiiuersal, gaue to ward y* 
getting of hys credence y* catholike church gret aiitoritye. 
riS34 Arp. Lee in Lin^ard ///xA A'wg’. (1855) V* •• >8/1 
notr^ So that . . the unttic of the faicthc and of the Catho- 
liqiie Chyrciie [be] saved, xssa Arp. Hamilton CaUck. 
(1884) 37 Quliiik catholike kirk is trewly represented in all 
general counsellts. i6<i Houber ArvtVxM. Wk!». 1S39 III. 
51^ The Chri.stians of that time [before ConKtantine], except 
a lew, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics. CX670 Jer. Tavlob 
Duty 0/ i lnuy ii. 4 The C^ithohc Church b.ith been too 
much ami too soon uivided . . but in things simply necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken : all nations and all 
ages recue the Creed, .and all Churches have been governed 
by Bishops. 1704 Nelson Best. 4- Fasts vil. 117301 538 The 
aiicientest Fatners of the Catholick Church. iSW Tracts 
lor times No. 61, We [English Church) .ire a branch of 
the Church Catholic. 18^ Hook C' 4 . />icLs.v. f There 
are three creeds retognued by the catholic church. Ibid. 
s. V. Tradition^ ‘i'he great deference paid by the Church of 
England us a branch of the Cutholic Chuich to tradition. 
i8m Lu. Romiiiv ill Taw Rep. 3 Fq. 99 l‘he Catholic 
Church uf Christ, of which the Church of England U a 
branch. 187a tMLi-MAN Cen. Sketch vi. 111 The people of 
the Oriental provincts. putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Chuich, both of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. 

Heme, Of or liclongiiig to this Church ; of the 
true apob^lolic Church, orthodox : 

a. (»f belief, doctrine, etc. 

c 1500 Melnstne 1 1888) 31 My byleue is as a C.itholiquc by- 
Icue oughtc for to be. n 1556 Ckanmkk U’As. (184^) 1 . q An 
explication and assertion of the tiue catholic faith in the 
matter of the .sai ramciit. Bk. Com. Trayei , Athan. 

Ciede, And the Catholike faithe is this. That we worship 
one ('tod m triiiitic, and iriniiie in iiimie. 1634 Habinoton 
( astixKi ( Arb.' 1 1 .• J he Catholiqiie faith is the toundation on 
which he creits Religion. 18^ I racts /or limes No 85 
vi, The Catholic or Church syslemof doitiinc and woiship. 
1854 Hook Ch Diet, s v. Ima^e woi ship. Protesting against 
Ruiiiaii coiruptions of the Catliolic Faith. 

b. Of [KjrMins: Holding the faith of this 
Cliiirch ; rightly bedieving, orthodox. (Jhis and 
a. appear to be the earliest uses in English. The 
sb. Is in 1 435 ) 

f 1500 Afetusine (i888> 33 A m.in very ratholoque & of 
g«.KHi Iciih. 153* Jm vot (,tn't. iii. xxiii, Wherein no good 
catholike man wyll any thynce doiite, though the> be mer- 
uaylous 155a Hi/ioei, (_’atliol>kc or perfect Christian, 
oritiodo.vus. 1854 Hook Ch. Dut. s v., In ecclesiastical 
history, a cat twin Chi isimn denotes an orthodox Chnsti.nn 
1881 Fri-pman //«/. Ceog Lur I. iv. loi The lands ruled 
cither by the Catholic Fiank or by the Arian Goth. 

O. Of the writers, fatheis, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided church, or accepted by the 
orthodox historical church. 

1548 Udai r, etc. Erasm. Far. Pref. 14 Whatsocucr in any 
catholike wry ter is contcynrd. 1^3 Bit son Govt ChnsTs 
( A. XI, Wh.at Presbytery the primitiue Churches and Catho- 
hke f.'itliers did acknowledge 184a I racts Jar Times No. 
86 \ § 3 Wh.it IS popularity w'hcn it is opposed to Catholic 
Antiquity? 

d. Of a particular body: Forming part of, or 
HI communion with, this church, (^(-t. Axglo- 
Cathoi-K’.) 

1833 Chose Eu\.ohius vi xliii. 365 One bishop in a catholic 
cliuu h. 18^ Hook Ch Dut. s.v. Tights, We ol ilic Anglo- 
C.ilholic Church. Ibid, s v. Catholu, A Catholic Church 
riieuns a biamh of this one great society, as the Church of 
England is said to 1 e rf Catholic Church : the Catholic 
Clitircli includes all the Chuichcs in the world under their 
legitimate Bishops. 

7 . As applied (since the Reformation) to the 
Church of Rome ( hcclcsia apostolka cathoUca 
- Roman Catholic, q.v. (Opposed to 
rrotestaut, Reformed, Evangilical, Lutheran, 
Calviiusiic, etc.) 

Roma.n Catiioi It: is the designation known to English 
law ; but ‘Cathulic’ is that ill 01 dinary use on the continent 
of Europe, pspeciatty ill the L.itin countries; hence historians 
frcqufiiily I'ontiast * Catholic* and ‘ Protestant *, especially 
in reference to the continent ; and, in fatnili.'ir non-coniro- 
versial use, ‘ Catholic ’ is often said instead of Komao 
Catholic. 

*554 (March) Q. Mary’s Injunct, in Wilkins Concilia 
(17 J7) IV. 90 To remove them, and place catholic men 
in their rooms. ai$$$ J. Bradford in Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1583) 1647 This l.aiiiie scruice is a plaync markc of Rnti- 
chnsis C.Tiholike Syn.tgoge. x^ki/btd. 1844 The Catholike 
prelates of the Popes hand. leW Alien Adwon. in I.in- 
gard //w/. Eng. (1855) VI. 358 She [Q. Eliz.! hath abolished 
the C.itholic religion. t6o*CAnhw Cormiia ft fi a, A matter 
practised . . as well by the reformed as Catholike Switzers. 
s6bo Fr. Hont(////c), Appeal to the King, proving that our 
Saviour wus Author of the Catholic Kom.'in Faith. z8as 
Rosiiw. Hisf.Cott, \ 1659' I. 387 His Majesties Roman Cat ho- 
lick-Suhjects. i860 R. Coke Pouter 9r Subj. 915 If the Pope 
would bt; He.td i>f the Catholiuue Church, the King would 
be Head of the Church of England. 1790 Durkk Fr. Rert. 


Win. y. 80 Whether . . the catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. 1845 S. Austin Eauhe*t EieU 
Re/. 11 . 513 What was begun by the evangeUcaJ govern- 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner oy the 
catholic. s8s8 Briomt Sp. Maynooth Grant 16 ^r., A 
Protestant soldiery, who, at the l^k and command ofa Pro- 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
187s Freeman Csn. Sketch xiii. 959 That the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased, 
Catholic or Protestant. 1873 Morlky Rousseau 1. 999 A 
Catholic country like France. 

t b. Catholic Seal : ^ Apostolic See. Ohs. 

In ancient time.s the eatfoAuroi 8p8ro( or catholic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

1583 Foxb A.IjfM. (1563) 798 'i'he proud, cruell, and bloudy 
rage of the Cathohque Seat. 

O. Catholic King, his Catholic Majesty : a title 
given to the kings of Spain. 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a d. 767.) 

*555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 By the 
mosie catholyke & puissaunt kyiige Ferdinando. Ibid. 988 
Wheruppon 1 wente into Spayrie to the Catholyke kynge. 
1588 At LkN (iitte). Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England . . by the high and mightie kinge Catholike of 
.Spaiiie. 1697 Sanderson 1 . a8i He that .. hath 

better title to the stile uf nioitt catholick king than any that 
ever yet bare it . . 1 mean the devil, the prince of this 
world. 1636 Massinger Bash/. Latter iv. i. 1J04 Land. 
Gas. No. 4^67, 3 To wait upon nis Catholick Majc.sty. 179$ 
De Fob I'oy. round H''. (1840) 980 Dues not his (Jathohe 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it? 

I d. .See also B. 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians; bioadly chaiitablc in religious mat- 
ters. I Cl. 3 b. wliich dilTers only in not being 
restricted to things ecclesiastical or religious.) 

1658 Raxtlk in H. Rogers /. Hmve iii. (1863)59 'J’he Lord 
Protector is noted as a man of a Laiholic spirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the scrv.ints of Christ. 1719 Dr 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II vii. ixS If such a temper wus uni- 
versal, we might be all ('at)iuTic Christians, whatever church 
or paiticular profession wc joined to, or joined in. 1734 
Watis Rctiq Juv. (1789) 155 'Jo sec all the disciples ot 
C hrist grown up into such a catliolic spint, as to be ready 
to woisliip God their cnminoti Father, in the same as- 
semhly. 1674 Blackie Selj-Cutt. 80 A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. 

t 9 . (runs/. Oithodox (applied e.g. to orthodox 
Mohammidnns). Obs. 

1613 PiiiK HAS Pilgr. VII. vii. 57s They arc no! all Catholike 
Miiliumc tans. 1695 — Ftlgrtmcsw. 1. H 3 By some they 
are uccounied Cailiolique or line Mahumelans, and by 
otln rs they aic holden lor heretiks. 

10 . Catholic and) Apostolic Chui ch \ the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingilcs. (Secquots. 1861, 

[1:837 Testimony to ftps., etc, 33 J’hni no section of the 
baptized bears the choracter of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.l 1861 Nor ION Rcstor, Apostles and Proph. 
in ( at/i Apostolic ( A. 159 In iissuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church’- we ar- 
rogate to ourselves iiotliing, for we do not appropriate it in 
any exclusive sense. Addtess in Miller l 

5 (Jathoiic ond Apostolic C'hurches, a name which wc have 
not assiiiiicd. and to which ue have no exclusive right .. 
But It is the only n.in.c by which we ran, without piolcst, 
.suflVr ourselves to be called. 1888 IPhitaker's Almanac, 
Rrtig. Sects, Plaics . . rcitificd 10 the Kegistrar-Gcncral on 
behalf of persons described as. .Catholic Apostolic Church. 

B. sb, 

1 . A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to he ‘ Catholic ’ in sen^c A. 6 , ^ an ortliodox 
member ol the Church belore the disruption of 
East and A\est, as opposed to an Arian or other 
* heietic’ ; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Creek or any separating sect or community {e.g. 
the Lollards) ; of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the jinmitive Church. 

c 1495 Wyntoun C rofi. ix. xxvi. 63 He was a constant Ca- 
tholikc All Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 15^ Hookfr 
Tfil. Pot. IV. 4 5 Let the (chuich of Rome be wnat it will, 

. . hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a thing in this pre.seiit question greatly material. 
1597 J. JoNFS Presen'. Bodie ^ tsoule Ded., It is . of the 
faitliiiill, Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeucd. 1609 
"RihLSi (Dowoy) Pfoemiat Annot., Some of these bookes .. 
were sometimes doubted of by some Catholiqnes, and called 
Apochrypbal. 170s tr. Le C lore's Print. Bathers 941 An 
Edict bearing date the 27th of February (380). 'I'hat those 
who would profess it should be called Catholics, and 
the others Hercticks 185^ Hook ( //. Diet. s.y. Let the 
nii-mbcr of tlie Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only person in England 
who has a right to that name. The Enghah Komunist is a 
Roman Schismatic, and not a Catholic. i86e Froudb 
Itist. Eng. Vi. 39, I must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist. 'I'hree quarters 
of the English people were Catholics; that is, they w’cre 
att.Tched to the hereditary and traditionary doctrines of the 
Church. 1879 FubhMAN Gen. Sketih v. 109 He [ChlodwigJ 
became, .not only a Christian but a Catholic, all the other 
Teutonic Kings were Arians 

2 . spec. A member of the Roman Church. 

1570 B. Goocr Pop.Kingd. iv. (z88o) 60 Accounting here 
for Catholickes, themselves & all their traine. 1581 (title) 
A Checks or Reproofe of M. Howlet . with an aiiswere to 
the Reasons why Catholikes (as they are^ called) refuse to 
goe to Church. 1588 Allen Adtnon. in Lingard Hist. Eng. 
('855) VI. 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her Eliz.] 
own sect, and to all Catholics in the world most iidiculous. 
z8oe Br. J. 'Rmuu (title), A caveat to Irish Catholicks. i6m 
Warner Atb, Eng. ix. xlix. (1619) 936 Eiien Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists). s6ii Birle /V(/C 
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Th« CaUiolicks (mcAainf Pofiiili RuoiwustAV iM Fiatlt 
Clavit AfjFif, xxxiv. 483 Ocher of the Pope htx •toucesC 
duBpionf . . [sev] we ere urnamed cetholikef, thereToie we 
areso. i6mSir K. NiCHOLAsin N. iSoThat 

which has been propoaedcuDoerninKetneCatbollce. »I9 Db 
F ox CnoM (s8^) il. vi. ms, lama Catholic of the Roman 
Church. 1145 ' Bright A. 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank you infinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot. 1B7B Frxkman G*h. SJkeicA xiiL S54 The 
religious wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country [France]. 1676 Grebn SA^t Hitt, vii, f 4 The 
last hopes of the English Catholics were dimlled by the 
Queen's refusal to take part in the Council oTTrent. ■ 

3. Dehncd or limited by a word prefixed, as 
^English Catholic, \ Popish Catholic, Anglo-Ca- 
tholic, Roman Catholic, q. v. 

(See a different use of English CtUkolics, In sense a quot 
1876.) 

1577 Fui.kr {titU)^ Two Treatises. . Answere of the Chris- 
tian Prutestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho* 
licke. 1^5 Sir W. Hakbert lAitter to a Roman pre- 

tended Cathulike. 1398 Hakluyt 1. 597 Many reoels 
agaiusC her luaicstie and popish cathoUques. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Stmt, (1840) 111. xiv, 7ne Holy Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments . . 
we ve the English Catholioi, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholic's . . elsewhere are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1854 Hook Ch. Diet, s. v. Protsstant, We tell the Pimist 
that with i^pcct to him we are Protestant ; we tell the Pro- 
testant Dissenter that in respect to him we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, Anglo-Catholics. 

b. Germeut Catholic, Old Catholic : names taken 
by religious parties who separated from the Roman 
Catholic communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Council in 1870-71. 

1871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/r Tlie Old Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party iu 
England. 

1 4 -- Catholicos. Obs. 

i6ia Brkrewooo t.ang. 4 Rtlig. xxiv. 313 The Catholick 
of Artucnia. Ibui. 310 They acknowledge obedience . . to 
two Putiiaichs of their own : whom they term Catholicks. 
■735 Johnson ir. Lobo' s Abyssinia \<yj Catholick like Patri- 
arch IS no more tlian .'in empty 'I'iile without the Power. 

C. attrib. Of, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
of (Roman) Catholics. In Catholic Emancipation, 
etc. (In constiuction not distinct from the adj.] 
1791 J.Mii.NKR(/rf/t'), A short Pamphlet on the Catholic (Ques- 
tion. 1795 DwiGbNAN Speech on the Catholic Bill in 

the Irish Houm of Commons. 1805 Ld. Hawkrsburv (title\. 
Speech in the House of Lorik, loth of May on the Catholic 
Petition, .SouniEY t'.ss. (xSja) 11. 30Z For these people 
Catholic Emancipation can do nothing. 1878 Smcnckr 
Wai-i*ole /its/. Eng. II. vii. 145 The anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho- 
lic colleagues as to their regular opponents. Ibid, note. 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as (Catholic 
statesmen. 

t Catho'lical, a. Obs. [f. prcc. -h -AL,] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal ; esp, belong- 
ing to the universal faith — Catholic 5 b, 6 a, etc. 
15x6 Pi/gr. i*er/. (W, dc W. 15311 186 Y" catholicall or 
riierall faytli^ of y chirche. 15^ Lauder Tractate 540 
lie Potent Kyiig of kyngis .iiri^rcscnie all Prencia Ca- 
tholycall 164a J. Eaton lioncy~c. Tree Justtf. 5 The 
Cliuich Apustolica!] and CatholiLall. 1674 Horton 
Kom. viii. 377 The comforts of Religion and Christianity., 
are Catholical and Univcisall. 

b. of medicines : * Catholic 2. 

i6s6 W. Flnnkk Hidden Manna Wks. 11. 377 But, like 
an ApotheLcincs drug, CTatholical. 1644 N. Jocklink 
P aiUameiit Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation .. containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations. 

Catholically [kajip-likali). aJv. [f. prec. + 

-LY.] In a catholic manner. 

15x6 Pi/gr. /'erf. iW. de W. 153O 197 They .. that in a 
true hcrle caiholyc-illy byleueth the same. 18x9 Blac/tw, 
Mag. XXV. 153 He did catholically dread the very name 
of what they called reform. tSsg Motley Dutch ReP. 1. 
304 To consent that his niece should live Catholically after 
the marriage. 1887 Times 7 Apr. ^5 The Conservatives., 
wcie more catholically minded. 

So Oatho'lioalaesfl. 

1731 Bailpy II, Catholiealness ..yxing of a catholick 
spirit, universal ness. 

t Oatho’lican, a, Obs. rarc~K ■■ Catholic 7 c. 

1518 Dispatih in Ld. Berners Frotss. Pref. 15 Whiche 
the king Caiholican-s Cownscll guothe fasteabowte to lettc. 

Catho'licate. rare. [ad. med.L. ratholicdt-us.] 
The jurisdiction of an Armenian catholicus. 

SiUBii-s fnt. Study 0/ Hist. < 1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos . . took refuge aC Sis and foutnled there an inde- 
pendent or national Catholicate. 

Catholicism lisiz*m, kae'|i6lisiz'm). [f. 
Catholic + -lsm. Cf. F. catholicisme.l 

1. The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

1656 Bi.ouNT(7//>wo4,nr., CatAolicisme . .the orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 1885 Baxtrr Parapkr. Rom. xi. 
AnnoL, Much less will God ever confine the Church and 
Covenant of peruliarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 
from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicuim. 

b. usually of the Roman Catholic Church. 

*®*377 PuR‘'Hab Deter. India (18641 *3* Thomxean 

Christians. These Tnonucans are now, as the lesuites re- 
port reduced to their CatholicUme. 1779 Swinburns Traeo. 
Spain xxix. iT.) All the gipsies that fliavc conversed with 
assured me of their sound Catholicism. 1871 Morlry Vol- 
taire (1886) 1 We may think of Voltairism . . as we think of 
Catholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. 


o. 10 Romem CaikoHcism. 

it7» DailgSemt < Dae.. Mrs. Ciaik can do Jusliox to tha 
earnest and beautiful tide of Roman CatholicUm. 
Giant Burgh Sch, Scot. it. xid. xie Tha object . . being no 
doubt to ridicule Rootan CathoUdsm. 
d. A tnit, note, or act of g good Catholic. 

T. Morton Amm. Higgotu x Who hold it aCatho- 
lidsme to brand me ariUi aa imagiBarM imputation, 
18141 G. S. Fabbr Pminc. Lett. (i844ril. 386 Ceaxuri of 
what, .we have been led to deem genuine Catholicisms, 
ts. - Catholioitt 4. Obs. 

1847 Jm. Tayloi Ditsuas. PoPeiy 11. il Introd. (R.) This 
broken consent is not an infallible testimony of the Catho- 
licism of tlie Doctrine. 

3. - Catuolioitt I. rare. 

1796 Morsr riMcrr. Geeg. 1 . 454 All religions, .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and Catholicism is increasing. 
CatAOlioist (kajj^ liaist). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IHT.J An adherent or partisan of Catholicism. 

iSts Monthly Mag. XXaHI. X33 We reproach a man by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, Gatholicist. 
CatAOlioi^ (ksekdli-slti). [f. as prec. + -ITT ; 
cf. F. catholicitE] Catholic quality or character. 
L The quality of being comprehensive in feeling, 
taste, sympathy, etc. ; treedom from sectarian ex- 
clusiveness or narrowness. 

1843 Bdin. Rev. Dec. 374 One of the greatest and most 
attractive characteristics 01 his mind — its catholicity. sSgs 
H. Rreo Led. Eng. Lit. il (1878) 55 Jt is important to 
cultivate a true catnolicity of taste. x88a J. Hawtmornb 
Fort. Fool I. xxxi, Royalty itself could not compete with 
I^idy Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain- 
ments. 

b. of religious feeling. 

tS^t Mykks CatA. Tk. iv. 435 This great princmle of 
Christian Brotherhood . . a stronger ftseling ofthe true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mrs. Balfour fVrl^. IVomen 
ted. 3) 173 True Christian catholicity of spirit. xflBs Farrar 
in Couientp. Rev. XLll. 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. 

2. Universal prevalence ; universality. 

x868 Huxley Pays. Basis Lift 137, 1 share this catholicity 
of assimilation with other animals. 

3. Of a church or doctnne: l*he character of 
being universally recognised or diffused. 

1843 tr. Mariottis Italy Past 4 Pr. (1848 1. *13 Univer- 
sality of duminion wu now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship. 1845 J. H. Newman F.ss. Develofm. 
Introd. >L.i An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude iipon a dispute as to truth. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.i 7 Oct. 3/t I'hus will the catholicity of our 
Church be at length realized. 

4. The character of belonging to, or in accord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church. 

1830 CoLERiDCB Table Talk 6 June, In the first century, 
catholicity was the test of a book or epistle . . being canonical 
184X PusET L'rtsu Eng. CA. 139 They wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity. sM8G. 
Hardy in Guardian 39 Apr. 494 A sincere and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Church of Ensdand. 

b. spec, of the Church of Rome : The doctrine 
or faith of that Church, Catholicism. 

1847 Dickens Lett. (1880) I 175 The Swiss radicals., 
know what Catholicity is. 1849 Southky Comm.-Pl. BA. 
Ser. II. 80 When the professors of Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholiciie (kifip-lis^iz, k!e'])6Ii8diz\ v. In 
7 -ickiae, -ikiae. [f. as prec. + -izs ; in its earlier 
form f. Catholick.] 

1. trans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

16x9 H. Burton Babei sio Bethel 136 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholicklse (as 1 may so say) the Church 
of Rome . . as the onely Catholick Church over the earth? 
1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIll. 570 To catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. 1809 Knox & Jebb Corr. 1. 5)5 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romaiiists. 1865 Truth Eng. Ch. a8z It seemed .. 

before these secessions that nothing but time was needed to 
C.itholicize England. 1878 Dowoen Stud. Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] CThurch, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2. intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholic. 

161 1 CoTGR., Catholizer, to catholikize it., become a 
Catholicke. 1853 W. IlA7Lm tr. Monston’s Israel 0/ Alps 
xxvil 194 All protestant foreigners settled in Piedmont are 
ordered to catholicize or to quit the country. 

Hence OathoUoixed ppl. a.. Catholicising vhl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

18x6 C . Butler Life Cretins App. 356 He is said to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it was termed, the Northern 
Part of (jermany. x86B M. Pattison Academ. Ore. | 5. 
399 The collision which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal party in Oxford. sSyo 
Daily Nrun 3 Oct., The forcible abduction and catliolicit- 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowuen Stud. Lit. 337 
A catholicised UberaJism. 

Catholioly (kae’|)61ikli), Otlv. [f. as prec. 4 -LT.] 

1. Universally, with universal application. 7 Obs. 

1631 Sir L. Cary Elegy on Donne (T.) No druggist of the 

soul bestow'd on all So catholicly a curing cordial 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) 170 lliat Mariage is indissoluble, is 
nut Catholickly true ; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery 
and for desertion. 

2. In accordance with the faith or teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

IS4* Boordb Dvetary xl. (1870) 303 That the sjrcke person 
may f3mysske hM lyfe Catholyckcly in the fayth of lesu 
Crystc. 1383 W. Fulkk Defence 63 The late new English 
Testament catholicly translated and printed at Rhums. 
1679 EvKaARD Popish Plot X, 1 was one of her privatest 
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CAthoUc OBslity, catholkitf . 

tdog A Wornw Anew. Pop. Asfielst 34 Nalthar can yon 
roBBODably thiiik«, that the catholirlfnfBBB of tha Chuidi 
requires a cooriouall being in all placet at once, xte Xi 
AoAiia Sup. a Pster li. 6 The catholknees of their deOfiaa. 
thUMomMyti. Inif. BS4Their. .pretence to Catholkimeu 
or Umvenal^, i6m Buvimt SeuUsAEndsr io(R.)TIim 
one may Judg of the cathoHlmeei, which Ro m a nfa to brag ofe 
CUbtho*lio<K Combiniitf form of CATBOLia 
1884 fiuBTON.r^Nt Abr. II. 1 69 To advance the CathoU c o- 
Pontifical interest in Great Britain. 

Catholiooil [a. x6th c. F. catholic 

con, -cum, a. L. catholicum, or Gr. aoBoKitcbo aty., 
neut. ling., universal.] 

1 . Ad ^ectuary supposed to be capable of evaca- 
ating all humours ; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic ; panacea, arch. [Used in Fr., in x6th c. or 
Ambrose Pard ; its earlier history does not appear.j 
s6it Bible Pr^. 3 Men talke muim . . of Cathoucon tha 
dmgge, that it is in steed of ell parget, ifiiaa Sia T. HaoWNl 
Bel^. Msd. If. I 9 Death is the cure of alf (Ueeates. Thera 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy I know but this, ssys- 
69 Db For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. led. 7) 11. 364 A CatholiCQn, 
and good for every thing. iM Med. Jml. XIX. 338 Nor 
do I mean to assert, that ft U such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other 1^‘uvaiits. 1833 Ckamb. 7 ml. No. 6a. 73 A 
little platster is his catholicon for all ev9s. 

b/r- 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows l 8 66. 109 The spiritual Catho- 
licon. that general! remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer. Baker tr. Baloads Lett. (1634) H. sp A good 
wife is a Catholicon, or uoivenal remedy for all tha evils 
that happen in life, a 173a Nortm Lifs Ld. Kpr. Guildford 
(1743) 1. 334 He. .so madenis Wit a Catholioen, or Shield, to 
cover all his weak Places and Infirmities. 8830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 374 I'he panacea for all moral and po l iti c ai 
evils — the true and only catholicon. x8!89 Jowbtt Ep. 
Rotnans, Atonement ijr Satis/. { 3 To assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, under which 
the weak points of theology may receive protection. 
t2. a. A universal formula. Obs. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

In the latter sense applied by Johannes de Batbh de Taoua, 
as the title of his celeorated I^tta Grammar and Dictionary, 
the Catholicon or Sumuuc, made in za66 ; whence in later 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and sooM 
vernacular, e.g. the Catholicon Angticum, an EngUsh-Latio 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 1647 Ter. Tavlob Lib. Projpk, vii, 
Z31 Neither one sense nor odier can be obtruded for aa 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instead of all 
1837-9 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. (1847) !• 1 1 90> 79 The Catholi- 
con of John Balbi, a Genoese monk . . consisU of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary. 1883 Wav ProteeP. 
Parv. Prdf. 33 The student of mediaeval antiqukies will 
find in the Catholicon an auxiliary rarely to be oonsulted 
without advantage and instruction. Ibid. 64 The valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited as the ' Catholi- 
con Anglicum 

IlCatholiCOB (kfil'p’Hk^). [a. Gr. aaboXfubti 
see Cathouo sb. 4.] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

s 6 mp PuRCHAS Pilgrims 11. 1369 Ihe Armenians .. hauing 
a Primate of their owne whom they calle a Catholicon. s8|l 
Stubbs 17 Led. Study 0/ Hut. (18B6} 154 Tha Armenian 
Catholicos. .took refuge at Sis. 1883 Daily News ao July 
5/3 Certain rights aflccting the clcctioo of the Catholics 

t Ca*tholiC8]iip. Obs. [L Catholic + -ship.] 
= Catholicity. 

1653 Chisenhai.r Cat/k. Hist. 10 The Doctors Arguments 
. . conceniingRomes Catholiqueship. 1674 Stavrlbt Rom. 
IlorseleacAKp. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
Catholieship thereof. 

Catholog, obs. form of Cataloguk. 

Cathood (kae'tibudL [f. Cat + -hood, after 
manhood, etc.] The state of a (full grovtn) cat. 

1791 Huddesforo Salmag, 140 Sent .. In prime of Cat- 
bora to the Catacomb, sl^-^ Southey Doctor xxv. (DJ 
bhy kitten should never attajo to cathood. 

Ca'-thro*. Sc. ff. ca\ Call, in sense * drive ' 4 - 
Throuoh prep.] *A great disturbance* (Jamieson). 

z8i6 Scott Anttq. xxiv. There was siccan a ca'-thro*, as 
the like was never seen. 1818 — Hrt. Mid. xvi. Ye never 
saw sic a ca'throw. 

Catif, oaitiffe, obs. ff. Caitiff. 

CatiUnaf g. [ad. L. CatiHna.'] The name of 
a Roman who conspired against his country B.0. 63: 
sometimes taken as the type of a profligate con- 
spirator. Hence Oatllian*rlaa, f OatUimaxy x6. 
and a., f Oa'tUlnlmi. 

tS^G. Harvey in Nashe.9/rHMe Wka. 1883 H-nfij- 
X394BP. King 7 fiwu(x 6 i 8) 190 The. .vnoompasstoiiata style 
of these Catilinary dispositions i6zi Cotor., Cetiiismistme^ 
CatilinUme, conspiraae. 1774 Hitt, Europs in Arne. Esg. 
(■775) 7</< Catalmes at home who ought to be drraged 
forth to public disgrace and panishmeiM. 8798 G. Euoa 
in Anti-jacobm is Feb. 63 The Catiline of anodern times 
[Fox]. 1873 SvMONDS Renaiss. in Italy L vi. 319 The Cati- 
linarian riots of Tiburxio. 

t Catillate, v. Obt.-'^ [f L. eatilUU- ppL stem 
of catilid-re to lick a plate, f. cetHllms dian, plate.] 
'To licke dishes * (Cockeram 1623). 

Cation (kae‘ti^). Electr. [a, Gr. manbo (a 
thing) going down, nent. of pr. pple. of 
to go down, f. ward down 4-/- go.] The 
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by Faraday to an electro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemical decompositionb Is evolved 
at the cathode. Opposed to anioH. 

Fahaday Hfs. Eifctr. < 1839) f 655, 1 require a term 
to expreee those bodies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles.. 1 propoM to distin> 
guish such bodies by calling those anipng which go to the 
anode of the decomposing otxiy ; and those passing to the 
cathode, cations. 1839 cIrove in Corr. Phys. Forest 038 
The cations of the electrolytes. s88s Watson & BuRst sY 
Math. Th. EUct. Ma£nt. 1 . 931. 

Catkin (ksetkin). Bot. Also 6 oatteken, 
oatken, 8 9 katkla. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
katteken 'kitten’ and ‘catkin’ of ha/el, willow, 
etc. (in Dodoens), dim. of katte cat. The i6tli c. 
L. catulusy F. chaton (f. chai), and Ger. kdtzchen, 
have the same two senses ; the catkin being named 
from its soft downy appearance : cf. Catlino 4.] 
A «ni8exii,il inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetaloDS flowers ranged in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a cylindriciH, downy- 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
off in a single piece after flowering or ripening ; 
as in the willow, birch, poplar, pine, hazeX etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; an amentum. (Called by 
Turner 1568 iaj^c, and by various 16-1 7th c. 
writers 

157S Lyra BaJoens vi. Iviii. 733 I.eaue9 spring foorth after 
the Catkins, agglettcs, or blowinges. /hid. Ixvii. 713 Withy 
. . his flower or blossom is lyke a fine throm or tnicke set 
vciiiet heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it openetn is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chutton, 
Kitekin or Catteken. s6it Cotx:r., CAattons, the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
1731-7 Miller Card. Diet. (T.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowers or katkins. lui Clare Ptil. Minstr. II. 131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree, i860 Gnssv Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 6 The willows, .are gay with their pendant catkins. 
Hence Oatkined fpl. a. 

1866 Gro. Eliot F. Holt a The bushy hedgerows . . 
slirouded the grassy borders . . with catkined haxcU. 1869 
Kuskin Q. 0/ Atr\^Z Catkined trees, whose blos-soms are 
tufts and dust. 

Cat-lap (ko! tl{ep\ slang, or dial. [Cf. Shaks. 
Temp. II. i. aS8 ‘ They’ll take suggestion as the 
cat Japs milk*.] StufT fit for a cat to lap: con- 
temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

1783 Capt. Grose Diet, Wulg. Tongue ^ Cat-LaA tea, called 
also scandal broth. 1804 Scott Redgauntlet cn. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard. .You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 1865 Miss Braooon Sir Jas/^er xxvii. 98a The clerk 
only muttered, *Oh, d a I noFiody wants your catlap T 

Catless (kx'tl^s), a. [C Cat sb, 4 -less.] 
Having no cat ( playful^ 

1738 Mrs. Delany Autobiog Corr, (r86il 111 . 503, I, 
alas i am catless I 1858 Jml. IX. 338 We returned 

to a cat less fireside. 

Oa*t-likep ts. {adv.") Like a cat, or that of a 
cat ; esp. stealthy, noisele 5 is of tread. 

^ i6m Siiaks. .ri. K.i. .IV. iii. 116 A Lyonnesse. .Lay cowch- 
ing head on ground, with catlike watch. 1789 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Subj. for Painters 18 Hugging her husband in 
her cat-like clutches.^ 1836 Yarrei.l Frit FisAes{iBs9^ II- 
384 A ferocious-looking, cat-like head. 1866 ComA, Ma^, 
993 With stealthy, cat-like steps. 

€*atlinff ^ke tli^). Also 7 oatlin. [f. Cat sb. 
-f-LiNO, dim. suffix. The connexion of sense 3 
does not appear : perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1 . A little cat ; a kitten. 

rifijo Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 50 Never 
cat nor catling 1 shall find. 1791 Huduesford Salmag, 
134 Cats and Catlings of ignoble line. 1866 Ln. Osborne 
hduc. CAildren 93 1 'ne fate of the brother and sister catlings. 

2 . Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like; *the 
smallest-sized lute-strings' (Stainer & Barrett). 

(159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iv. v. 1^3 ( To Musician) What 
say you Simon Catling f] 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. 111. iii. 306 Vn- 
lease the Fidler Apollo get his sinewes to make catlings on. 
I 7 o 8 Kersb^ Catlings or Catlins, a sort of small Cat-gut 
Strings for Musical Instruments, syss C King Brit. Merc A. 

1 . 984 Lutestrings, Catlings, Minikings. 181a J. Smyth 
Pract, Customs 53 Catlings are small strings fur fiddles and 
other musical instruments. ^ 1833 Act 3 ^ 4 IViii. /K, Ivi, 
Catlings, the Gross, containing 19 Dozen Knots, 
b. trafisf. (^pl.) Stringed instruments. 

1651 Benlowks TAs^h. iii. li, Still 'I'ort'ring the deep 
mouth’d Catlina, till Hoarse-thundring Diapasons should 
the whole room fill. 

8 . Surg. * A long, narrow, double-edged, sharp- 
pointed, straight Icnife for performing amputa- 
tions’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

B6ia Woodall Sstrg. Mats Wka (1653) a Of the dismem- 
hrini^ knife, and of the Catling . . Whatsoever the Catling 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by reason of their 
greatnesse, etc. 1689 Moylb Sea CAyrurr. 11. i. as With 
your Catling divide the Vessels between the bones. i8a4 
Assn. Reg. CArats, 16 Tan. 9/1 Sir Astley [Cooper]., with the 
limb in one hand, ana the catling in the other, commenced 
the operation. 

1 4 . ■> Catkin. (But possibly a misprint.) Obs. 
1665-76 Ray Ftos^ aai The flowers (of mniberry] are 
downy Catlins, which turn into berries. 1704 Harris < J. ), 
Catling^ The down or mou growing about walnut-trees, 
resembling the hair of a cat. Hence in Kbrsby, Bailey, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Catlinite. Aftn. [Named by C. T. Jackson, 
1S391 Kltcr Geo. Catlin, the famous delineator of 


the American Tiidians.] The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indians, a kind of indurated red 
clay occurring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation. (Dana.) 

1896 Dana Min. 959. 1883 Barter in Amer, Naturalist 
J^, Catlinite : its antiquity as a material fur Tobacco pipes. 

Catmint (ksctmint). Also oats-mlnt, 7 oata- 
mint. [f. Cat 4 Mint ; cf. med.L. heHut colli, 
cataria, F. hes^e du chat, G. katunmiinu, Du. 
kaltekruid. Sec quot. 1776.] A labiate plant, 
Nepeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, naturalized in North America. 
Alsu taken as tW English name of the genus. 

c laSnFoc. in Wr.-Wul^er 557 Nepta, katte^minte. tajA 
Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixvi. 248 llic tliird Icinde [of Calamyntej is 
now called in Englhh Neppe, and Cat mynte. 1597 Gerard 
Herhalccxyx. 1 1. 553 Cat Mint or Nep groweth nigh. 1774 
Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) 111 . 9u6 The cat . . is excessively 
fond of some plants, such as v.ilerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 
. . wears them out. 1834 J Forbes Laeuncc's Dis. CAest 
645 Arom.Ttics are also excccdiimly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-itiinr. 188a Gm. Allen Colours Flosvers 
iL 55 Ground-ivy. is bright blue ; catmint, .pale blue. 

Catnache. rare. Apparently a coiruption of 
catananche {C. emulea), the Blue Succory, a |>cr- 
cnnial herbaceous plant, of the south of Europe. 

1803 tVAeat A Weeds \r\ Poet. Monitor With star-like 
rays, and sky- like blue . . The catnache blue may serve to 
name The^roud, conceited, flirting dame. 

Cat-nip. [f. Cat + Nsp.J The common name 
in U. S. oT Catmint. 

1796 Morsk Amer. Ceog. I. 189 (Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or catnip. 1807 W. Irving (1894) 

144 The healing qualities of hoarhound, catnip find penny- 
royal 185a Hawthorne BlttAedale Rom. 1 . iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. s86x Mr*. Stowr Pearl Orr's I si. 20 A 
. .tca-put, which fumed strongly of catnip-tca. 

II CatoblepaS. 'Lool. [L. catobupas, Cr. Earw- 
f. KOToj downwards + to louk ; see 

quots.] In ancient authors, some Aiiican animal, 

' perhajis a species of buffalo, or the gnu, a species 
ot antelope’ (l.ew'is 8c Short, s. v. '. Now made 
the name of a genus including the G\u. 

1398 Trevisa Bart a. De P. R. xvin. xvi. 11495' 776 A wylde 
beest that hyghte Catublefas and hath a lylyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangyngc alw.ny to- 
warde the erth. 1587 Golding De Momay xvi. 299 Y*^ eye 
of the beast of yFgipt which killeth those whom it lookelh 
vuon. Marg. I'he catopleb and also the cockatryce. 1601 
Holland /'^N^ viii. XXI, A wild beast, called CaiobIt;pes. 
1613 Furchas Pilgr. 1 . VI i. 467 The Catoblcpas is s.iid to 
bee of like venemous nature x6x6 Buiiokah, Catoble/a, 
a strange beast . . some thinke it to bee the Basiliskc, or 
Cockatrice. 1735 l*orE Odyss. xi 777, note x 75 J). In 
the same region the Caioblcpon is^ found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes arc so fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathartic (ks tpk^l^a Jtik), a. and sb. 
[mod. 1 . Gr. ndros downwards + naBapriuvs Ca- 
thartic ; cf. Anocathartio. Also formerly tala-.'] 
A. adj. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. B, sb. A purgaiive medicine. 

1704 T. Harris Lex. J'echn., Catacatharticks, are Medi- 
cines tliuC purge downwards . . Cato-cathartick Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. 1731 Bailey, Catacathartic. 

ItCatOChe (k^e tt^kf). Med. Obs. [Gr. tcarox^ 
catalepsy ^Galen), f. EarfxsiF to hold down, take 
possession of, seize.] — next. 

1636 Rjf*GLKV Pract. PAystc 53 It differs from a C.Ttoche, 
because in Carus the eyes are shut. 1707 Floykr PAysk. 
Pu/se-WatiA 129 The Pulse in the Catochc remain'd entire. 

IlCatOChllS (ksetJk^s). A/ed. [Gr. ndroxos 
(Galen) — aarox^ ; see prec.] ‘ An old term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, but with rigidity of the limbs ; also, for 
coma-vigil ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1696 H. Moau. a ntid, a tA.i. XI. (1719)35^ The Nerves., 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catalepsis or Ca- 
tochus. 1851 H. Mayo Po/. Su/erst, (cd. -s) 81 A second 
[kind of spasm] is catochu.s. 

II Catogan. [F.l - Cadooan. 

1885 N. y. Weekly Sun 39 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on j 
the top of the head and fonn^ it into a catogan loop in the 
nape of the neck, as ultra-fashionable women are arranging 
their coiffure at this moment. 

Catogenio vkaet<f|d,5e*nik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
downwards + yioot race, kind, sort + -ic.] Per- 
taining to decomposition. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogcnic transmutation from 
brown hematite. 

Cat o’mountain : see Catamountain. 
tCaton. Obs. Also oathon. [a. F. Colon, 
ad. L. Caton-em, Cato.] The Disticha de moribus 
attributed to Dionysius Cato, a book of ethics in 
Latin verse, of the ^rd or 4th c., much esteemed 
in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 

c >460 Tawneley Myst. 94 It semyi by youre Laton Ye 
have lerd youre Catoii. X48x>3 Caxton itk. /or Trav. in 
Prosn/. Parv. 63 (jeorge the b^ke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catonf, etc. cures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents, 

— Cato (ad fin.) Here fynyuheth this present book 
whiche is sayd or called Cathon. 

Oatoniaa (k&tJv'niin), a. and sb, [ad. I... 
Caldnidn-us, f. Cola name of several celebrated 


Romans, esp. Cato the Censor, and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remarkable for the severity of 
their manners.] 

A. tkfj. Pert^ing to or resembling Cato ; severe, 
stern, austere. B. sb. A follower ol Cato. 

1534 Ld BERNERf Gold. Ek. M. Aurel. (1546) B [j, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiena 1676 K. Dixon 7 'toe 
Test. 246 Be not. .morose, sullen, .nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirita 1651 S. Judd Margaret ii. (i87i>9 Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

80 Oato’nlo a., Oato*Bloall7 adv., C^'toniam ; 
also Oft’tolam. 

STpa Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 91 * 1 am weary of conjec- 
tures ’—but I do not mean to end them Catonically [i.e. 
by suicide]. 1837 ^vd. Smith Ballot Wka 1859 1 1 . 309/9 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism. 1890 James 
Old OaA CAest 1 . 119 The age of Catoit.in is passed away. 
1883 Austin Dodson Fielding v. 131 The Catonic 
'i'iiwackum drinks considerably more. 

Cat-o’-ni'ne-tails, sb. Also 8 oatanine- 
taila, cat-and-nine-tails, 8-9 oat-of-nine-tails, 
(9 oat with nine tails), [see Cat 8 : prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its ‘ scratching ’ the back.] 

1 . A whip with nine knotted lashes; till 1881 an 
anthori/cd instrument of punishment in the 
British navy and army. 

1695 Congreve Lot>e /or L. (L.) If you sh^ld give such 
language at sea, you’d have a cat-o'-nine-Ails laid cross 
your shoulders. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevaio's Com. Wks. 
(1700) 908 He hung up the Catanine-tails. 17^ Smollkit 
Rod, Kami, xxvii, I'o whip him up with the CaC-and-nine- 
tails. 1763 L Aron, in Ann. Reg. 70/9 The plaiutifl received 
300 lashes with a cat o’ nine tails 1806 7 J. Berksfoho 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xii. xxv. You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-ninc-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 K. Chamhkhs Ess. Scr. 1. 97 The 
disgusting operation of fl.iying a man alive with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily Nrws 14 Aug. 5/9 A fac-simile of a 
cat-o'-uine-tails. .was exhibited. 

jig. a 1796 Vanbrucii False Friend Prol. (T.) You awful 
cut-o’-nine-taiU to the stage. 

attnb. 1834 Gkn P. Thompson Exere. (184a) III. 99 
What is your cat-of-niiie-iails man, in a battle or a .storm? 

2. A biiliush. (U. S.). 

1898 O W. Holmes Aui. Brcakf T. (iSSv 946 It svayed 
back and foiward like a rat-o’-niiic-tails <blllru^h) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 Hatper's Mag, Dec. iix>/i A mut>sy 
bank with overhanging fern^ and eat-u’-nine-tails. 

IJence Oat-o'-nine-tall, v. {htimorcus . 

1796 SouTiiKv in Li/e (1849) I. 272 Must man be ral-a- 
ninctailed by care, until he shields himself in a shioud ? 

Catopleb : see Gakiblepam. 
tCatoptic* Obs. rate. [?f. Gr. KdroirTor to 
be seen, visible f -ic\] 'I'One skilled in optics, 

1605 f Jones Layer's SOntres aj This do the Catoptikcs 
themselves tcHLli. 1656 Blount Glotsogr, Caioptteks, pro- 
fessors of the Opticks or art speculative. 

Catoptric (kft'tpptnk), a \sb.) [ad. Gr. ear- 
oifTpiKut of or in a mirror, f. ndsoinpov minor, f. 
Kara against + bit- see + -rpov suffix oi instiiiincnt ] 
A. adj. Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 
optical reflexion. 

01774 CoLn.SM. Exper PAil. (1776) II. 340 There have 
been catoptric instruments formed for the annisemcnt 
of philosophers. 1779 Phil. Trans. LX IX. 425 The telc- 
srope to which the catoptric mirromeler is applied. 1821 
BHFWhikK optics xU. 338 This catoptric lens, ^s it may be 
called. 1838 Proc. Amer. PAil. Soc. 1 . 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye. 186a Ansifd Channel I si. i. ii. 

3 The hght-houscs each having a catoptric light of the 
r.st Older. 1867 77 G. Ciiambkks Astron. vii. L 606. 

"B, sb. 1. pi. CatoptrioB (formerly in sing.)\ 
That part of (Jptica which treats of leflexion. 

1570 Dee Math. Prat/. 30 That part hereof, which dealeth 
with Glasses . is called Caioptrikc. 1587 Goloing De Momay 
xxv. 447 He must gather together the Beames of the Skie 
in a mirrour, which they call Alchemusic, according to the 
rules of Catoptrik. x6^ Phil. Trans. 11 . 626 The Catop- 
tricks, that have for their object, Kays Reflected. 1700 
Gregory in Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 1 . 321 Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks. Where the effects of Mirrors and glasses are 
shewed. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 126. 

t2. An instrument or apparatus for producing 
effects by reflexion. Obs. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. iii. (1651)211 ’Tis ordinarie 
to see strange uncouth figures by Catoptricks. 1644 Evf lvn 
Diary 8 Nov., With Dutch patience, he shew’d us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, inagnctical experiments. 

Catoptrical (kd^tp-ptiikil), a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-al.] Kelating to a mirror or to reflexion ; -■ 
prec. Hence Catoptrlcally adv. 

1696 Phil. 'Trans. XIX. 21s ITic Power of Catoptrical or 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines, x^^lbid. XLVIII. 
622 Philosophers began to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments. 1819 H. Busk 'Tea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars. 1870 Eng, Meek. 501/3 It may be used catoptrically. 

Cato^romancy (kstgptriTrnsensi). [f. Gr. 
KdrowTpoo mirror + fcaFTc/adivihation; see -Manct.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. 1 . IV. V. 310 Catoptromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses, a 1693^ Urqu- 
MART Rabelais iii. xxv. 907^ Catoptromancy . . held in such 
account by the Emperor Didius Julianus. 17^8 Ann. Reg., 
CAarae. 975/9 He. .understands all the mystenes of. .catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occMioniu Smedley Occult. Set. 

391 Catoptromancy, a species of divination by the mirror. 

Hence Oatoptroma'iitlo a. 
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t Oator(6, •tour, var. of Catbb, O^. 
Oat’fl-oradle. Also oat*oradl6. [Origlii 
probably fanciful : the guess that it * may have 
been ' cratch-cradU is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each other's fingers an intertwined 
cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

1768 I'vcKEB Lt, Not, (1859) 1 . 388 An ingenious play 
they call cat’s cradle { one ties the two ends of a packthre^ 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a griditon, 
the first takes it from him again in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names I forget, it being so many years since 
I played at it myself. ^ 1803 Lamb AA'a, Christ** Hasp. 926 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles. 
1887 TaoLLoru Chron. Barset 11 . Ixvii. 3^ Old Mr. Hard- 
ing. .was in bed playing cat’s-cradle with Posy. 

attribs 1804 Edin^ Kev, XL. 8^ One of those^ cats- 
cradle reaaoners who never see a decided advantage in any 
thing but indecision. 1887 Pail Mall G. so Sept. 3/a The 
BcnselesB accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance. 

Ca't’s-eTe. [in sense 2 , prob. a translation : 
cf F. at/ ae chat. It. oc^hi de gatti, Pg. oihos de 
gates, Gcr. katzenaugi, etc.] 

1. The eye uf a cat ; a cat-like eye, 

>558 Kdbn Decades fV. Ind. (Arb.) 966 Stones lyke vnto 
catics eyes. 1611 Cotcr. b.v. Chat, .a cat-eye, 

or sight that is as good by night as in the day. 

2. A precious stone, a variety of chalcedonic 
quartz, very hard and transparent, which, when cut 
en cabochon, displays, on being, held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 
pupil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come from 
Ceylon and Malabar. 

[1545 Euen Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 965 They bore a fine 
hole in tIicBc [diamonds] throughc the myJdc'ii, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of a catte.] a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 
aaO It [Ceylon] bringeth foorth great store of ChiisUll Cats 
eyes, or Othi de Gaii. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) HI. 
657/t Called Oihos de Galas, i. e. CaU-eyes, by the Portu- 

g ucites. 1798 Gkevillr in Phil. Trans. LXaXVHI. 414 
lellection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varie- 
ties to ihc cat's eye, star-stone, sun-stone, etc. 1899 Lang 
li'and. India 70 Confined hiH purchaser to a large cat*s-e/e 
ring. 1859 Tknnent Ceylon 1. 1. i. The Cat’.s-eye is one 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese aie especially proud. 

3. A ruial name of the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamsedrys ; also of the h'orgct-mc-not, 
and vaiious other small bright flowers. 

1817 Krats Cahdore^ The glow Of the wild cat's eyes, 
1861 Miss Vkktx Flower. PI. IV, 96. 

Cat’fl-foot. 

1. The foot of a cat ; fused lit. in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 
foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnuts out 
of the burning coals. 

(The story is told by some of a monkey belonging to Pope 
Julius II., 1503-13; see N, 4 Q. 8er. vi. Vll, 986 ) 

[1693 Mauuk tr. Aleman's On^man itAlf. 11. 167 To 
take the Cat by the fooie, and therewith to r.ikc the coalcs 
out of the Oucii.] c\(Ax Argyle's Last Will in Harl. 
Misc. (1746) VIII. 30/1 Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat's Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Fire. 1666 Pervs 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brotincker, which 1 make use of as 
a monkey do the cal’s foot, f 1680 Humane Prudence 
(1717) 214 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat’s Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire. 
t2. Hence^^. «Cat8-i*aw 2 . Obs. 
t6j$ Pknn Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 40 It i.s the Interest 
of c'overiiours . . not to be the Cat’s Foot. 1693 T. Pitts 
li'est. Martyr ol. (1705) 7. 1699 B E Diet. tant. Crew, 
Tool, .the Creature uf any Cause, .or Cat's Foot. 

3. A plant : a. Ground-ivy, Nepeta Glechoma. 
b. MouMlain Cudweed, Anlennarta dioica. 

1597 Gerakp Herbal 1. ccc. 705 In English ground luie.. 
Tuni-lioofe, and Lat.s foote. *78 ? J. S. Ze Droit's Observ. \ 
Surg. (1771 ) 199 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
Poppies, Cat’s-fuot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair. 1773 
I.iGHTi-ooT Ilora Scot. (1777) I. 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats-Foot. xWh in Britten & Holl. Plaut-a. [Still used 
in both senses.] 

Cat’s hair« cat-hair. [f. Cat + Hair, in 
Fr. pot/ de chat (Cotgr. ).J 
f i. A kind of tumour or sore. Obs. 

1531 Huiokt, Cattes heere . . /iirunculus. is6a Turner 
Herbal 11. >1568)64 b, Cresses .driuelh furth. .sores such as 
one is called Cattis hare. 1383 r.LOVu Treas. Health T iv. 
The sore y* is called a cattes heare & brekinge out in the 
fingers. 1611 CoroR., Pori de chat, a Cats haire. 1616 
SuRfL. ft Mahkh. Counfr. Farm 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called ent-haires or comes. 

2. Sc. a. * The down on the face of boys, before 
the beard grows*, b. ‘The thin hair that often 
grows on the bodies of persons in bad health ’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cat’s-head. 1. * A kind of apple ' ( J.). 

1617 Rider, A Cats head, Pomum decumanum. 1676 
WoRLiDUE Cyder {16^1) 907 The Cats head, by some called 
the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple. 17^ Abercrom- 
bie Ev. Alan own Gant, (1803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees. 
Apples.. French rennet. Cat’s head, I.xiather-coat russet. 

2. An ornament in Norman architecture. 
s8^ Rickman CT tf/A Arxhit, (ed. 5) xxiii. The doorway., 
combines the zigzag, and cat's-head with the tooth orna- 
ment. i 833_.4. P. S Did. 0/ Arch. I, Bird's Head orna- I 
mtnty sometimes called Birds beak head, and Cats head 
molding . . decoration consisting of conventional heads of 


monsters geoermlly terminating in a beard formed of one 
or more other heads, of ft^iage, or of beaks. 

8. SeeCAT-HiAD. 

tCat-«ilTer. Ohs, [in Ger. Kaitonsiibtr, 
Sw. kedtsilfver, Mod.L. argentum felium ; perh. 
with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 
Mica with a silvery appearance. 

1383 J. HiGiNBtr. J^ffiiir/Afe«rr»f 4 i/^(N.)HqjusBpecies 
est et . .mica . . Cat silver. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 79 whence 
1 rather concluded it to be ary^emtesm/elium, or Cat-silver, 
but that it would not shine tn the dark. 17^ Woodward 
Fossils ( J. ) Catsil ver. . is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silvery, and the black. 1776 Seiverth (Tel/erts 
Metai. Chym. to Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of. .silver. 

CatsldlL, cat-skin (kae tskinV 

1. The skin of the cat (wild or tame), used for 
fur, etc. Chieflv attrib. 

1^ Load, Gob. No. 3805/4, a Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour’d Purse. 1803 Scott Let. in Lockhart 
Life ( 1830) 1 1. 349 If Mrs. Ellis takes a fancy for cat-skin fur, 
now is the time. 1830 Gen. P. THOMreoN Exerc, (184a) 1 . 
998 We want no more wars for cat-skins. 

2. t a. Short for a catskin bag (p^x.). b. slang. 
An inferior kind of silk-hat. 

1600 Hrywood 9 Edw. IV, 111. tii, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Herts her cat-skin till she come. 1837 Hughes Tom Brotvm 
I. V, Tom is arrayed . . in a regulation cat-skin at seven-and- 
silence. 

Cat’s-meat (kae tsm/l). The flesh of horses, 
etc., prepared and sold by street dealers as food for 
domestic cats. Also attrib., as in Cat's-meat-man. 

2393 Nasub Strange Hews Ep. Ded. Wks. xSSt'A 11 . 180 
We naue cattes meate and dogges meate itiough fur these 
mungrels. 163a Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. iii. 1, 1 will cry 
broom, or cat's-meat, in Palermo. i8a6 in Hone Every-.day 
Bk. II. 861, I saw her with her cats-meat barrow. 
1836 Dickkns Pickw, xxxiii, Purveyor of cat's-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs.^ 1836 El. Howard A’. Ree/rr Ivi, 
A parc'cl of. .dogs, .following the catsmeat-man's barrow. 
tCateO. slang. Obs. Also catzo. [a. It. 
cazzo, membniin virile, also woid of exclamation: 
E'lorio says * also as i azzica, intetjection, ‘ what I 
gods me ( god forbid I tush I ’J E'requent in 1 7 th c. 
in tlic Italian senses; albO» Rogue, scamp. Cf. 
the later (jADSo. 

t6oa n. JoNSON Ev, Man out Hum. 11. i, Nimble-<ipirited 
Catso’s, that ha’ their eua-iions at pleasure. 1606 Wily 
beguiled in Hazl. Dotisley IX. 285 Cunningly temporbe 
with this cunning Catso. 1830 Weldon Crt, Jas, I, 99 
Cairo. 1653 Urquiiakt Rabelais x. 39 Catso. 1671 Hay- 
market Hectors in Hovb, Ballads (1883) IV. 521 Catzo. 
2708 Mottkux Rabelats v. viii. Cat -so I let us. .drink. 

Cat’s pa*w. ca-t’s^aw. 

1. The paw of a cat ; fig. that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

28S1 Isabel xvit, Thc^e Florentines .. In hungry 

pride and gainful cowardice . . Quick cat’s-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

2. A person used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier Cat’s- foot. 

[2^7 M. Hawkr Killing is Murder, These he uselh as 
the Monkey did the Cat’s paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the fire.] 2783 Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Tool, cat’s paw. 
2827 in Churchyard' s Chippes 265 note, Bothwcll was 
merely the cat’s-paw of Murray, Morton, and Maitland. 
2837 Richardson 8.v. Cat, Cats-paw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing. 2877 Mrs. Forresier Mignon 
I. 105, I am not going to b** made a cat's paw of. 2883 
American VI. 945 Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts lor those publishers. 

3. Kaut. A slight and local breeze, which shows 
itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

27^ Falconer Diet. Marine Cats-paw, a light air 

of wind percei^'cd . . by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly, and then decays. 
2833 Marhyat Joe. Faithf. xxxix, Cat s-paws of wind, as 
they call them, flew acrovs the water here and there, ruffling 
its smooth surface. 2832 liONcr. Gd, Leg. y. At Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws. 

4. Naut. * A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
Older to hook a tackle on them both * (Smyth). 

Z79f [implied in vb., qv.]. 2840 R. Dana Be/. Mast 
XXXIII. 135 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the down-haul, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 34 
Make a cat's-paw in the fall of the luff. 

Ca t’s-paw, V. [f. prec. sb.l 
Aaut. a. Of the wind : To ruffle slightly and in 
part the surface of water, b. To make a c.atspaw 
111 the bight of a rope ; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

2794 Rigring ^ Seamansh. 1. 917 A luff-tackle is cats- 
paw«.d to the other end of the sheet. 2833 Kane Grinnell 
Ext- ix. (1856'- 69 The surface of the sea at this time was 
cat's-pawed as far as could bo seen. 

Cat’s tail, oa*t’s-tail. Also oat- tail. 

1. The tail of a cat ; a fur for the neck, so called. 

tSpo Lever Serm. (Arb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkesand 

sables, cat-tayls, and folyshe fethers to nl the realm full of 
such baggage. 2378 Lvte Dodoens vi. IvL 730 Yellowe 
ragged things compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes taylcs. 2731 ^ HlwA.^BGartt. Diet., 
Catkins, .join'd together in E^orm of a Rope or Cat’s-tail. 

2. A name given to several plants from the re- 
semblance of parts to the tail of a cat. 

fa.? The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 
c 2450 A iphita (Anecd. Oxon.> 68 Flosmus . . tap.<ius bar- 
batus . . angl. felt wort uel caitcstayl. 1483 Catk. Angi, 55 
A CatCyle [v.r. Catalle], lanugo, herba est. 


b. The Reed-Mmoe, Tyfha iaii/olia ; from the 
long ^lindrical foiry spikes which form iti frniu 
1548 TuBma JHmsetet e[/ lisrbu {9 It is called in etwlishe 
cattes uyle or nad-mace. igifl Lvn Dotioons iv. liH sta 
T^ha pMustrls, Recde MacerCattes uyle, or Water torcae. 
Ibid. 513 This plant yeeldeth hia eattea taylet. 1497 Gibabd 
HerbeU it 6 n) ib (L.). i6m Dbavton Pofy-^, ax. Cat- 
taib . . which from the sedge doth grow. 1994 Mabiym 
Rousseeuts Bot. xxviii. m The greater, or orm-leaved 
Cat's-tail, otherwiso calleaReed-Mace. 1873 Mm Baouev- 
TON Nasuf 11 . 109 The tall cat's taila, and aJlthe flags, stand 
absolutely motionless. 

o. I'he Horse-tail, Equisstum. 

2M Huloet, Cattes uyle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, cauda equina, equiteiusn. 1649 Blithb Eng, Improo, 
Impr. (1659) e6 So and boggy it was that.. it boro 
nothing but CatUyles. 1880 jErraaixs Gi, Estate a« Sho 
pulled the ' cat’s-tails ', as she learned to call the none- 
tails, to see the stem part at the Joints. 

td. Viper’s Hugloss, Echium vulmra. e. 
Monk's-hood, Aconitum Napellus. f. Horse-tail 
Rush, Eriophorum vaginatum. g. » Cat's-tail 
gross (see 3). 

13^ Turneb Lihellus, Cattes Uyle, eirtien. 1331 — 
^trvai I. (1368) 99 Thys herbe is called in some places of 
Englande cattys uyle.% in other places wylde buglose. 
>789 D. Davidlom Poems 10 (Jam.) The cat-uib whiten 
through the verdant bog : All vivifying Nature does her 
work. 2789 Mrs Piozzi Joum, France II. eeg Slopes all 
flourishing with cat’s-tail and poppy. 2837 W. Irving Copt, 
Bonneville < 1840) 399. 186s M iss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 63 
Alpine Cat’s-tail 

0. Lat's-tail grass*, the name of the genns 
Phleum ; esp. P. pratense, one of the earliest and 
most productive of British grasses, Timothy Grass. 

2^ Gerard Herbal 1. viii, 22 Great Cats-taile Gimsse 
hath very small roots. 2794 Martvn Rousseaste Bot. xiii. 
»33 lOfl Cat’s-tail grass . . the spike . . seems rough. s8^ 
Darinc-Gould icelemd 949 Among the marshes 1 found the 
alpine catsuil gnus. 

4 . A catkin. 

ICf. 2378 in 1.1 2622 Cotor., Mmons, Cat-uiles, or Cat- 
kins : the long aglet-like buds of nut-trees. 2636 Dugard 
Gate Lat. Uni. | 119 In the Hazel the Cats-tail [breaketk 
out] before the budding. 27az Bailry, Cats-tail, a Sub. 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, PineA, etc. 2873 Parish 
Sussex Dial., Cats Tails, the male blossom 0/ hazel or 
willow. 

6. Naut. The inner end of the Cat-head (sense i). 
Ca’t-Stiok. A stick or bat used in the games 
of tip-cat and trap-ball. 

a xm6 Maosinger Women beware W. 1. is. Prithee, by up 
my cat and cat-siick safe, a itbe Bromb Hew Acad. in. ii, 
Wks. 1873 11 . 61 That gall their hands with stool-balb, or 
their Cat-sticks. 2690 B £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Catstick. 
uMrd by Boies at I'mp-balL lyaz Mrs. Centlivre Perpi. 
Lovers 111, E’gad my legs are fall’n away to catsticks I 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) IV. iv. x6 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, clubs, and catsticks. 

Catsup Catchup and Ketchup. 
t CattAmute. Sc. Laiv. Obs. See Capilxuti. 
Catter, oatterhe, obs. Sc. forms of Catarrh. 
Catterpillar, -wall, -waul, etc, : see Cater-. 
Ca’ttery (kae tari). Also 8 oatery. [f. Cat 
-ERY.] An establishment of cats. 

2792 Huddbsford Salmag., Death Dick 233 Enshrin'd 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Matrou. 2830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 171 All the royal Cattery of C^s’ Edeo. 
>*34 '43 — Doctor 68z (D.) An evil fortune attended all 
our attempts at rc-establLhing a cattery. 

t Ca*tting, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 7 oatizig, 
oateing. [as if f. vb. cal."] Caterwauling ,* going 
after the opposite sex ^contemptuously^. 

2682 CoLviL Whigs SuMl. (1605) 126 The language us'd 
by Cbtu, When in the Night they go a Cating. c 2684 
Elegy Lady Stair in Law Mem, (i8r8) 998 (Janu) A 
strange unluckie fate . . Which sent her [a cat] thus a cateiiig 
into helL 2713 New Cant. Diet., Catting, Whoring. 

•II Also in other senses of Cat v., q.v. 

Cattish (kac'tij), a. [f. Cat sb.^ + -ishI.] Be- 
longing to or resembling a cat ; feline. 

*398 I ^LORio, Gattino, of a cat kinde, cattish. ^2630 
Drumm. or Hawth. Phillis on Death 0/ Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) so Vengeance falling on the cattish race. 1828 Lamb 
Prince Dorns 5 All her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Blackie Wue Men 05 Flaring cattuh eyes. 

Cattle (ksct’l), sb. Forms: 3-5 (occas. 6) 
oatel, (4 oadel, oatil, oatele, oathel, katel, -ell, 
ketele, 4-5 (occas. 6-7) oatell, oatelle, 4-6 
oatayl, 5 oatail, Qatayll(e, oatal, -ale, 5-8 -all); 
6-8 oattel, oattell, (6-7 eattal, -all, oattaile, 6 
cattayle) ; 7- cattle. See also Chattel. [ME. 
calel, a. ONF. catel (-central OF. chatel, Pr. 
captal, cafilah :— late L. captdle, L. capitdU, neuter 
of the adj. capitdlis head-, principal, Capital, used 
subst. in mediaeval times in the sense ‘ principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, pr^erty ’ ; cf. mod. 
Eng. Capital - stock in trade. Thus Papias hat 
* capitate, caput pecuniae, capitit summa the Ca- 
tholicon * capitate, pecuniar Under the feudal 
system the application was confinecl to movable 
property or wealth, as being the only * personal ' 
property, and in English it was more and more 
identifled with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock which was almost the only use after 1 500, 
exc. in the technical phrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals) * which survived till the I7thc. In legal 
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Aog^lO’French, the Norman <atel was super- 
seded at au early period by the Parisian ckaitl ; 
this continued to be used in the earlier and wider 
Sense (subject however tu legal definition), and 
has in modern times passed into a certain current 
me as Chattvl, so that the phrase just cited is 
now also since i6th c. ‘goods and chattels*, 
Down to 1500 the typical spelling wasfa/r/; in 
the 16th c. this became eaiUl^€aUell\ only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt cattU, As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, hence, 
never in the earlier sense, it would be possible to 
treat this sense as a separate word CaM, property ; 
but on the other hand the modem sense has all 
the forms catel^ cattelijt cattle, according to date, 
and the history is better elucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. Chattel, however, 
as a distinct modern form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF. (besides the ck- forms, for which see Chattkl) had, 
according to dialect and date, the furina ca/e/, katel, cath,‘i, 
cattul, eateil. Hence the ME. variants cattul^ latad, 
•ayl. The Norman word was again latinised as 
catatluMi, the latter esp. current in English law-I-atiii, 
whence the forms catalj, cattail^ so frequent in i5-i6ihc., 
esp. in the legal phrase ' goods and cattals ’.] 

1 1 . Property, article of property, chattel. Obs. 
(Korins catel, cattelij.) 

1 1 . Property, snl^tance ; strictly personal pro- 
perty or estate, wealth, goods. Oh. 

ctv/S Lav. 30^3 He uam tonnes [gude] and |>at catel 
[laos *hiel dode fberj ine a 1300 Sarmnn 46 in A. 

(i86ai 6 Sih )>at he world nis nu^t and catel nis boc vaiiite. 
fiyeoCyrtffrJkf. 97934 It wastes bodi and als caiel fv. r. 
Iceiclc]. c 13*5 A/g/r. /tam.iiSlm 131 An unsdi knafe That 
wald gladli k.itel have. 1387 Trkvisa Higdem vi. iic, 
Cleikes spende the catayle of holy ch\ rche in other places 
at rheyr owne wille. 'ia 1400 Mmjiuale SarUt.^ S/oMsa/ta 
in Maskell Mom, KU. 1188a) 1 . 58 With all my woildely 
cathel 1 iheendowe. ax^/on Reltg Fiecexfr. TAoru/on MS. 
(1867) 6 Robes or reches or oher catelL c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 

63 Catelle I A’, caulj, catalum^ cgMxns. 1495 W. de Wohde 
wL Barth, Dx P, R. in. ill 57 I3y loue of worldly catalL 
+b. Money; esp. capital, as distinctfrom interest. 
C1330 Antis ^ Atntl. 185s A1 her catel than wai spent 
Sane t vclf pans, a 1340 H AMroLE Pxaltrrxxs. 6 He gaf 
iioght his katel til okyre. 1340. / ytnb. 36 pet hi habbe liuct 
c.ts yualle : hire catel sauf. 1483CAXT0N Cold. l,eg, 

Fader 1 h.nue wonne nothyng but haue lost your catayll. 

t O. fi^. Obs, 

tiUh WYLLir Ecclus. xxx. 15 No catel is aboue the catel 
[iva monce] of hclthe of bt^i. c 1400 Maunokv. Prol. a 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter R.uuoum ne luygble he 
put for us then his blcs.*iede body. 

t d. .Sometimes used in conjunction with other 
terms for ‘ property * : sec 3. 

.387 J 'revisa PltgdsM (Rolls) J. 999 pey l>at .. gadereb 
money and corn and catel of ober men. 1393 Gower Con/. 

11. 148 Of guide, of catel, or of londe. ^ e 1394 /’• Pf. Crede 
216 0)M!r cateil o)>cr dob to coveren wib our bones. 

6. fig. Rubbish, trash. (But cf. 1 Cor. ix. 9.') 

2643 .VlaToN Divorce iv.(i85i) 98 Certainly not the meerc 
motion of carnal lust, not the meer goad of a sensitive 
desire ; God doc's not principally take care for such cattcll. 

t 2 . As an individual "■Chattel, with col- 
lective pi. originally in association with ‘goods’ or 
other pi noun. Ohs. 

I'his use was evidently deri\cd from law-Latin, in which 
emtallmtty cotalta were so used. Cf. dttn suis catatlis 
omnibus mobtltbus, ated by Du Cange, from Leg. Pldsu. 
Con/, p. 894, and the phrase melius cat at turn the best diatlel, 
droit de meilieur cateU the heriot, tbid. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Coxton) Dictes 68 Sapience .. ca.n not 
be lost as other catalles and wordely goodet may. isp* 
Arnolpb CArou. {i 8 xsi 945 The residew of alle my goodis. 
catellis, aiid dettia 1641 Termes de la Ley 4p Catals com- 
prehend in it selfa all goods moovcable & immooveable, 
except inch as are in nartire of freehold Cat.'ih are either 
reall or personal!. 1644 ^us Populi 37 I'he condition of a 
slave is worse than of a beast or any iiian'inmte Cartels. 
xjmaStends Sum. (ed. Strype 1754I II. v. xxvL 457/1 That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and Catalls. 
f\>,fig, (sec I c.) Obf, 

1489 Caxtom Faytes of A. iil xv. 903 They setten in ad- 
uentuie so dere a catcil as is. . the lyfl& 13^ Wills <$• Inv. 

N, C. (i83<[) 1 973 Superstitions and feyned cattclls onlye 
deuised to illud the symplc and vnlerncd. 

3 . Often used in the plirase Goods and cattel\ 
later more frequently and latlels, of which 
the extant form goods and chattels : see Chattel. 

As in this sense the form eattals is specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of a legal Anglo-l.At. bona et catalla, 

Dtt Can^ quotes from Log, £dw. Con/, c. 35 Cum deci- 
0U9 omnium terrarum, ac bonomm alionini five catallorum. 

c 1430 Freemessonry 468 Take here goodes and here cat- 
telle unto the kynges hond. cveryde fle. 1438 Test, Ebor. 
(2855) II. 76 Y* residewe or all my godes and my catel). 
I4i£| in Poston Lott, 493 II. 167 '1 m administracion of the 
goods and cateil. 14M Act ix Hen, VII, xlv, Londes, 
lenemento^ godes, catml, and all other the rmmysne^ 
lilt £. £.lViUt(sB8a) 35 The Residue of alle my Godes 
and my Catallys mebita 1450 in Poston Lett, 207 1. 14A 
Whiche riotous peple . . bare awey alle the goodes and 
catalx. 1454 in jEIIit Orig. Lett, n. 38 I. 221 And toke 
godes and catals. 1518 in W. H. Tnmer Se^t. Ree, Ox- 
>rrf62 V goods or catells id y* said scholkrs. 1S97 ist 
PL Return fr. Pamsus, 1. i. 185 It's all the goods and 
cattels thy father lefte thee. i66e R. Coke Power 4> Suhj, 

91 1 All contributions to the see of Rome . . were forbidden 
npoo paia of forfeitore ef all thn goods aad cattals for ever. 


I ^ The transition to vense 4 is seen in tke fbMowing ! 

[ 1519 Frith Piotle to CAr, Render 20 Commaundrd to de> 

stroyc the kyngc of Amelech and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kipMs lifie & y« fa) rest goodes &catcUcs, makinge 
sacrifice with cnein. 1547 Homihes 1. Falling from Cod 1, 
Y* he should kyl al the amalechites,and destroyc them clercly 
with their goodes and cattals : yet he. .sailed, .all the chief 
of their cattail \ed. 1574 has cattcl, catlellj, thcrwiih to 
make sacrifice. 

II. Live stock. (Forms caiel, cattel{l, cattle,') 
4 . A collective name for live animals held as 
property, or rcaictl to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, w oul, etc. 

'I'he application of the term has varied greatly, according 
to the circumstances of time and place, and has included 
camclh, horses uiules. oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 

lambs, goats, swine, etc. 'i'he tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the tcnii to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in many combinations. 
As liiis sense was originally comprised under j, distinct 
iastances before 1500 are scarce. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 6003 Hors, asse, mule, ox, camcll, Dun 
ban dcid all bmr cateil 1373 Hanboun Bruce x\ iii. 974 But 
ealteil liaf thai fuiidyii nano, Gutaiie a kow that wes hahand. 
1:14x5 Wyntoun Lron. i. xiii. 8 And lyl all caiale pasture 
gwde. 1593 Fiizkprr. I/usb. tf {7 .Shepe in myne opynyon 
IS the niooste profytahlest catteTl that any man can haue. 
*535 FisHKR WAs t. (18761 391 When hee goeth to hys 
pastures to sec hys Cattayle. 1577 B. G<hx,e Heresbach's 
I/usb. (1586) 135 b, The Camel is cheefly u^cd in y tast 
parts, which &omc suppose to be tlia .serviccablcst cattell for 
man that l^c Ibid. 153 b. I'he Dogge (though the lawyer 
allowrth him not in the number of cattcl > and though he 
yeeldcs of hiinsetfc no prolitc, yet is he . . to be esliemcd. 
isfo .Sidney Arcadia rii. 41x1 Blithe were the common cat- 
teil of the field. 2604 E. GIhimston) D' Acosta's Hist. 
Indies III. xvi. 170 Iherc are gre.at numbers of cattcll, 
especially swine. 1607 TorsELL lour-/. Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the coiintixy do give thereof to their cattcl. 
1690 h ULi V R PisgaJi II II. 80 How came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jew^.-to keep such a company of useless 
cattell [ — hwiiiej? 1697 Hkydfn Virg. Ceorg. in. 590 Is 
Wool thy Caie? Let not thy Cattle go .. where Burs 
.ind Thistles grow. 1741 x Act 154* 16 Geo. It, xxxiv. 
By cattle, iii this art, to be understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, aud lamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 2767 A Voonu Farmer's Lett. 
People 397 t'attle of no kind will thrive but in the master’s 
eye. a 185^ Longk. Psahn of Li/e, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, Be a hcio in the strife. 1875 JtvoNS. Money 89 
The funner use of cattle as a medium of exchange. 

•f* b. Extended to fowls, bers, etc. Obs. or arch. 
c 24x0 Pallad. on Itnsb. 1. 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascendc, Ne wmked worme this cateil (bees] for to 
ofTende. 1577 B. Gtiot.K Iletesbach's Hush. (15861 161 
I wilnot refuse to shew you somwhat also of my frathered 
cattcl. is8q R. llAkVKY PI. Perc. 17 Take hetrl, thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not. ifixa Mauui;, tr. Aleumns 
Guzman D'Atf. i. 139 In brnding of Cattell, xs Pigs, 
Hens, and Chickens, and the like. 2830 Carlvi k Misc. 
11857) II. 199 .Among all niaiiiier of bovine, swinesh and 
feathured cattle. 

C. Now usually confined to, or understood of, 
bovine animals. 

*555 Eden Decades It'. Ind. 1 x.(Arb.) 104 Neat or cattail 
becoome of bygger stature. 1570 Llsin^ Mnutp. 55 Caitcl, 
boves, jumenta. 2605 Camdkn Rem. i Kepicmshcd with 
cattcll both tame and wilde. 1673 Ray Journ. Lonv C. 57 
Their Horse .and Caiicl. xjstb Geutl. Alag. XXVL 73 Fair 
for ihc sale of black c.utle once a fortnight . . 'J’here is be- 
longing to Cliillingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind <*f wild cattle which arc all white. xB/b Penny Cycl. 

VL 378/3 In the usual acceptation of the word [cattle] it is 
confined to the ox. 1887 Daily Seivs 11 Jan. 3/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

a 2680 Butifr Rem. <1759' L 934 Such as a Carrier makes 
his Cattle wear, .And hangs for Pendents in a Horse’s Ear. 
*733 FtELuiNG Qui.x. in Eng. i. iii. Your worship’s cattle 
are saddled. 1750 Coveniky Pompey hit. 11. iv. 1785) 5S/1 
He kept a phaeton chaise, and four * bay cattle '. 28x6 

Scott Woodst. xxxii. 1835 biR G. .Siei-iiln Search 0/ 
Horse iL 14 All the disable a cattle of the summer .stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and no forth. 1886 j. .S. Winier 
In Quarters, 'I'o cast reflections unfavorable to . . the color 
of their uniform, the class ofilicir cattle. 

e. Applied by slaveholders to their slaves. 

2850 Mrs. .Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, What have any 
of^ou cussed cattle to do with thinking what’s right? 

6 . Used also as an ordinary plural ofuuinber. 
t b. rarely as a singular ^ beast, ox, etc. 

16x4 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. 133 Wc found there in 
all one hundred twentie eight cattcll. 27x5 Minute Bk. 
Soc. Antiq. (Brand s.v. Funerals^ A hundred black cattle 
are killed. 1796 W, Marshail ]''i7r)('2A. (ed. 9) 1 . 15B A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit . . throws the chief 
part of its weight upon its fore feet. 

6. With attributes ; Neat cattle, homed cattle \ 
oxen, bovine animals. Hlacb cattle \ * oxen, bulls, 
and cows * ( J.) ; prob. at first properly applied to 
the black breeds found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and other districts, to which it is still 
by some restricted, but as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to have a 
general application. 

15U CovKRDALB I Kings iv. 93 Ten fat oxen, and twenty 
snull cateil, and an hundreth shepe. 1701 Col. Kee, Penn, 

11 . 97 T'hat there shall be no neat Cattle kill'd, irag Min, 
BookSoe. Antiq. 9i JulyiBrand', After the body [of a High- 
land chief] is interred, a hundred black cattle and two or 
three hundred sheep are killed for the entertainment of the 
company. 1753 Cha.mbxu Cyci. Sopp. %. v. Cottle, Black 
Cattle more particularly denotes the cow kind. 'These are 
also denominated neat cattle. 1781 Gibson Dec/. 4 B.ll, 


' xlii. 555 Tlielr sheep sad homed cattle were larn and 
nuiM^. liajJ.J Sajarao Pedest, TourlL 450 We now 
turned due west over the inouiitaina» and. .met sgiae black- 
cattle drovers. 1825 Scoit Cray Af. iv, Green pastures, ten* 
anted chiefly by lieida of black cattle, then the ntaple com- 
modity of the country. 1836 Penny Cytl, VT 378/a (Cattle) 
In the iwual acceptation . . ix confined to the ox, or what 
is called bl.nck cattle or horned cattle. But as iriAiiy varie- 
ties arc not black, and several have no horns, the name 
neat cattle is more appropriate. 1864 D. Mitciifii. Wet 
Doys at Edi^ew. 957 iCnown for ins stock of neat cattle. 
1868 G. Duvp Pol. .Surv, 909 1120 horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. 

7 . In various extended uses ; mostly contemp- 
tuous : a. of veimin, insects, and the like. ? Oos. 

1626 SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Fartn i;ro In the holes 
of iliU wicked cattell IKaLsJ. Ibtd, 318 Li/ards and ser- 
Miits, and other noysoine cattclL a s6^ Bp. Hall Invis, 
IVor/d III. iii, Doth he fetch frogs out of Niliis?. . they can 
store Eg)irt with loathsome cattle as well os lie. 1639 T. 
Dk Gray Compl. Horsein. 100 It hath caused the Horse to 
voyd many of (liese bad Cattle (wormsj. 1673 Cave Prim, 

C hr. 11. vii. 16^ Flies, Wa.sps, and Mirh little Cattel. *68s 
R. Burton Lng. I.mp. Atner. iv. 86 I'anie Cattel they 
have none except lice. 

b. of men and women, with reference to various 
preceding sen-cs. arch. 

1570 (jossoN Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 37 Wc haue infinite Poets, 
and Pipers, and suche peeuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
landc, that line by merrie begging. 1600 Siiaks. A. K Z. 

III. li 435 Boyes and women are cattle of th|^ colour. i68a 
Evliyn Diary 34 Jan.,'J'hc DunJicssoflA^rtsmouth, Nelly, 

. .concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid jewells 
. could make ihcin. i6m B. E. Dut. Cant. ( rc7u, 6ad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 1768 H. Wai folk I/ist. 
Doubts II I'o have consulted astrologers and such like 
cattle. 18x3 Scurr Pevei U xx, To sweep this north country 
of such like cattle [priests]. 

Ill Attrib. .iiid f omb. (all belonging to branch 
II, and relcrriiig mainly to bovine aniinals), 

8. General rclalions : a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal ‘ib. or agent noun, a*; cattle-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -farming, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

18x7 WiiATKl V Lo^ic xwEucytl. Metrop (1845' 2 14 i Bake- 
well, the ctlehrated *catlle-bri-edi r 1877 tr I tele's Hist. 
Relig. 17 Without iirglecimg *i-.'ittlc-brreding and agri- 
culture. 28x4 Miss Mi'iford Fj/Aijpe her. 1.11863) lot A 
rich and liberal ‘caltle-dr'Aler in the neighbourhood. 1878 
Simpson Sth. Shake. J 60 If *r;itrlr-<lrjving was to be in- 
terpreted as levying war 1806 I'OHbViH 7 >Vrt///r(r Scotl. 

IV. aOo 'I he object of ’c.’itile-f.iriuing i.s chiefly breeding. 
2886 Pail Moll (r 8 May 1 i h'xei iiting the just judg- 
ment of ofTended Heaven upon *caitlc-houghcrs, trniiors, 
and assassins. 2831 .Sue iiirv Zr//. (1856' IV. 21711 — . u 
literally a Vaitlc jobber. 187a Vh sis Tcihn. Ilrst. Comm. 

^7 "Cattle. icanng formed .in iinpoitant bi.im h of Egyptian 
agriculture. 1803 Ldm. J\ez>. I. 404 The renown of ‘‘cattle- 
stealers. 

b. attrib , as cattle-cabbage, -close, -culture, 
-dropping, -far tn, -feed, food, -herd, -masket. -park, 
•pen, -shorn, -trade, -hough, tic. ; (connected with 
the transport of cattle , as cattle siding, -steamer, 
-train, -Irtuk, -wagon, etc.; c. instiu mental and 
parasynthetic, as cattle- specked, -sprent, etc. ; d. 
cattle farm vb. {rare). 

1865 .Mlss Cany Balt ^ Lyrics 5 She . found him In the 
dusty *cattle.closc. 2866 Bazaar 18 (!)ct. 415 We devote 
the greatest attention to oyster-culture, bee-culture, “vattlc- 
rulturc. iBio F. Clatar itii/e , Every hic own ’Cattle 
Doctor. 2883 G. C Davifs Norfolk Broads xxmv. (1884) 
267 Jn a place where *1 :ittlc-druppings were abundant. 2881 
Mrs. Praed Policy ^ P. \ 51 He "caitle-fariiis a few 
thousand acres. 183a II 1. MAHrl^E.^u Denier a ra iii 34 We 
have the ^cattle feed to gather. i8xx in Cobbett Rur, 
Rides \ 1885) 1 . 99 My . . system of *cattlc-food liush.'indiy. 
2844 Marc. Fuller IVonian 19/// C'. (1862' 43 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or a weaver solely than Uhsscs 
for a 'c.ittle-hcrd. 2838 Dicklns O. Twist xvi, Pens for 
beasts: and other indications of a Vrattle-market. 2813 
WhLLiNOTON Let. in Gurw. Disp. X 4^8 If. our “Cattle 
parks are to be plundered with impunity. 2837 Carlyle 
Ir. Rev. III. I. 11, Huilt-d in thither ns into “caltlc-pciis. 
1870 Doily Nnvs 93 Apr., I'he “cattle sidings have teen 
lately set apart for goods waggons. 2876 Gto. El iot IMu. 
Der. viii. Ixiv. 574 She s.iw the “cattlc-speckcd fields. 2800 
HuRUite Favourite Vilt, 195 Its “callle-sprent enclosures. 
2883 Fartn. Rev i Aug. 18R If the •cattle truck and *cattlc- 
stcaincr had not brought some inveterate plague. 2887 
Whitakers Almanack 98 On ist June 1B86 there were in 
London 6^3 “cattle-troughs and 594 drinking - fountains. 
i860 W. G. CiANK in Viuat. Tour. 62, I found a tram of 
empty trucks and “cattle waggons just starting. 

0 . Special combs : oattle-bell, a bell borne by 
the leader of a herd of cattle ; cattle feeder, a me- 
chanical arrangement for regulating the supply of 
food to cattle ; cattle-gate, a ‘ walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, boist-gate ; cattle-leader, a nose-ring 
to lead dangerous cattle; cattle-lifter, a marauder 
or robber who practises the stealing of callle ; so 
cattle-lifting ; cattle-piece, painting represent- 
ing cattle ; oattle-poat, -ranche, -range, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, etc., occupied 
for the pasturing of cattle ; oattle-puxnp, a con- 
trivance by which cattle coining to drink, aie 
made to raise the water out of' the well ; oattle- 
ralk {Se.), * a common, or extensive pasture, where 
cattle feed at large* (Jam.) ; cattle-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also Cattl£-ouaui> 

-MAN, -PLAQUI. 
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Jlr* EuMBMU&itty Ci.Tii. IS4 Judguic from .. h* 
“*• •“•'•Awd to haveletai^cmtlebcUt 

*••7 W- Su,»rvi« Imw Ntu frim H. <63 Ejectncot tot >0 
Acrea 6f pasture and *catClegatcii, with Uicir appuitenanceii, 
ill a doNe, called, etc. in Yurkshtre. iSBo J. Williams 
T he phrase cattle gate or b^t gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the’ soil . . 1^ putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owners. iMo Fbovtib 
Hist. Kng. V. 195 The services of the mountain *cattle-lifter 
were made valuable to Exeter. sS6e G. H. K. hi 
Tmtr 158 His every tradition pointed to *cnttle-lifting asan 
honourable purstiiL i860 Ruskin Most. Pmint. V. rx. vi. 
964 From that time *cattlc> pieces become freouent. .Cuyp's 
are the best. 1865 Livin(»tomic Zttmbesi xi. 993 Mosele- 
katse's principal *catlk-pohCs. 1887 Pall Mall O. 92 Feb. 
11/2 The 'cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed. 

^ipsclator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold *cattle> 
runa 1I57 I.ivincstonk ’Prav. xii. aao N umbers of *cattle> 
stations, .are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Black (Vpvsh 
P ast. xiii. 100 Riding along a *cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and Roldcn-ycilow plains of Colorado. 

Cattle-nard. A wide and deep trench cut 
across a r.n.ilway (^under the railb), on each side of 
a level crossin^r, to prevent cattle from strayini; 
along the line ; a ‘ cow- pit (Jn U. .S’.) 

1843 in Chattcery Cases 111 . 489 The first cattle 

guards he saw were in cue thuiisand eight hundred and thirty 
MX- »88 i Chicago Tunes 14 Alaj', The night was dark, and 
in noping along the track the iie,irolcllinto a cattic.guard. 

Oa'ttleittt. A cattlc’paintcr. 

1834 1 . W'lLsoN \\\ Hlackw XXXVl, n In company 
with HilU the celebrated rattleist. 

Ca*ttlel688, /I- Devoid of c.'itflc. Cf.C itktles. 

1851 Mi-chi 2M<1 Patron Bnt. Agtic. 40 Poveriy-btricken 
and rattIcIcHs districts. 

Ca'ttleman. A man who attends to cattle ; 
a rearer ot cattle on a ranche or run. 

1878 R C G Mlrrav Round about Fvnnte 998 You 
pminised me one, answend the c:.*)itlciiinn. 1885 Poston 
iM.tss.) Jrnl. a6 July j/j Wis prorlaiiuiion oidering the 
removal ul the Laitlcnieti. 1887 Pall Mall C. 22 Feb. 
11/9 The cattle inrii c.uinot leg.illy keep the sheep men 
oflT their r.ingts. Under these clrcunistani es, the caiile 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in luany } arts 
of the United .St.itcs. 

Ca'ttle-pla gne. A highly contagious disease 
affectiiig cattle, i.liaraclcrized by riiniiiiig fium the 
cycb, no'^e, .and nioutli, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrlia'a, and emphysema 
before death ; rinderpest. 

1866 / imes I Jan, .S'utntnary 1865 'rhe appearance of the 
Cattle |)l.i;;uc in (ire.it Biicain . Down (o the middle nf 
I)e».emlxM eo.orio rcpurled cases of c.iltle disease h.id in the 
^cai majority of cases mded fatally. 1866 llRioiir 6/. 
Reform 1 ) ALarcIi, |licj smd that 1 , even in the nialter of 
the c.^t tic plague, bct class against class. 

Ca'ttlish, a. I’ertmuing to cattle. 

1877 Tm^UyikMas. XXI. 503 Fr<h.h hay, clover, or some 
•thei ratilifrh dclic-acy. 

Cattologue, olis. var. of Catalog i'K. 

Catty (ka7'ti). AKo 7 oatte, cato, 8 katty. 
[Malay- Javanese katl, katl : sec CaI)])V .1 A weight 
used in China and the Kasteni Aichiptdago, equal 
to 16 taels, i e. lb. avuird., or 0**5 grammes. 

t>i-.N Decades IP. Ind. tArh 1 959 '1 h< y rc^caued in 
Gamble . For xvii. Caihyls of quickc syliu-r, one llahar.] 
1^98 W. I’liii.Lii's ir. Limc/it’t. n’s J'ra 7 >. Inti. 3^ »Y.i Kvcrie 
Catte is .i', much as 20 Poitinv;.dl ounces. 1604 Capt J. 
Davis in Putihas 1 . 123 (\' ) 'J heir pound they call a Cate. 
1609 Ki 1 LINO ibui I. lyg ( V'.' One «..it(ic of s|iice. 1653 H, 
Cof.AN tr. Pittin's Trtn>. viii i l^e gave me twi; Cates of 
Gold 1699 Dami'IFR I'oy. 11 1. vii. 1 jz, 100 Caity make a 
l*ccul, whn h IS 132 / English weight. 1771 J. R. Fomsti r 
P. Osbeck's Poy. 1,262 A K.Uty or Chinese Kami is 1 Ih. i2j 
of hiilf oiinre. 1813 W. Miiuuhn Orient. Comm, II. 496 
Uriiigals 3 candareen per i ally. >8x7 R. Tomi-s Atuer. in 
Ja/^an 309 Water at the rati- of six-hundred copper ca-.li . 
for 1000 Catties. 

II Catnr. Of*s. [Original langimgc unknown : 
Poituguese writers c.all them rafM/c*r : (’apt. Ihir- 
ton has suggested uleiilily with Arab. ^ kail rch^ a 
small craft,' but this seems phonetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifies the catur of Calicut with 
the Arab. Ai madia. Some would see 111 ta///r 
the source of Cutteii.] 

‘ A light rowing vessel used on the coast of Mala- 
bar in the early days of the Torluguese’ (Yule); 
according to Jal, a vessel 60 to 65 feet long, 
aharp at both ends and curving back, haviug both 
sails and oars. 

.653 CouAN ir. Trav. vi. || i. Meanwhile a 

Catur ariivcd from the town of Din 'Aith a I.ctter. x686 
l^RvnBS Life Xavier iv. (1821' 2tK> 'I’hcy found a good 
bark of those they rail c.iliir, beside.-* seven old foysts. 

Caturo, var. of Cate It. 

Catvall, var. CoTWAL, police officer (in India"'. 
Cft’t-wittedp (I. .Small-minded, obstinate, and 
apiteful. 

1673 O. Walk FR F.duc. 76 C.-ifwitted, div*olute, foolish, 
pl|04 R. A NDFRSON Cunihtltl, pall. 84 A silly oroiid cat- 
willed fuil Leis. Hours in Torvn 18 Muilitudcx of 

hicn are what in Scotland is called catwilted. .It implies a 
combination of littlencsH of n.ituie, small self-ccnccit, readi* 
Dcss to take offence, deteriiiination in little things to have 
one’s own way, and general impraLticability. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Ct. IV. 960 Very c.st-witted woman. 

tCatzerie. Obs.rare. f. Catbo-s -ert.] 

X99E Marlowk Jew Malta iv. v. Who . . looks l.ike one 
that is imploy’d in Catzeric and crobbiiing. 


f llOMllMm. [Ir.r 89 >/itdiiiLofE 8 /; ortdim. 

of Ir. cAba cap, hM-coAcrm^.] An Irish hat. 

I i8u->4 Lovbk Z.4k> 4 Stories 306 Pull etfTyottr caubeen and 

sit down, sl^ F. Mahomby Rel, Father Prout yt A huge 
I black crapie round his/caubeen »»77 A. M. SULLIVAII 
Hew Jrei. xi. xsB English men and 'women who think all 
Irishmen wear * Caubecna * with pipes uuck in the rim. 
ChuiOMdaa a. and sh. [f. Cttutas* 

tfi, Dunc of a mountain range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspiao 4 ^ -ian.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Cancasui ; a name given by 
Blumcnbach {a i8co) to the * white ' race of man- 
kind, which he derived from the region of the 
Caucasus. Hence sb. A member of this family, 
an Indo-European. (Now practically discarded.) 

1807 W. Lawrence Short Syst. C'em/ar. A not. 1847 
Carfbmtkr Zook 1 141 Thoiie nations (.-commonly termed 
(Jaucasiani which in the form of their skulls, and other 
physical characters resemble Kurof^ns. 1861 Hulmb 
Aloeuin-TandoH 1. vL 36 Three varieties or principal races 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Caucht, obs. Sc. f. Catch, Caught. 

Cauoion, -oloun, -cyon, obs. fl. Caution. 
Canons (k^kos). [Arose in New England: 
origin obscure. 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U. S. before 1794 j 
quotatiuns go hack to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon \Hist. 
Amer. cotrld obtain no * satisfactory account of the 
origin of the name *. M r. Pickering, in 1816, as a mere gucNs, 
thought It * not improbable that <.aw<.r/r might be a uirrtiption 
of eaulkers\ the word “ mcctin;'s “ lacing understood *. For 
this, and the more detailed statement uuoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
stjrund ; and the word was .ictually in use before the date 
(1770) of the event mentioned in Webster. Dr. J. II. Tium* 
bull Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc 18731 has suggested pos- 
sible derivation from an Algcnkin word cai/-cau-aTu, which 
occurs in Capt. Smith's Pirgtuta 93, a.s Caw-cassHiassough 
‘one who advises, urges, encour.igcs *, from a vb. meaning 
primarily ‘ to talk to , hence * to give counsel, advise, en- 
coinage^ and 'to urge, promote, incite to action'. For 
xuch a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and st-nsc, and it is stated that Indian names 
w'ere commonly taken by clubs and secret axMiciations in 
New England ; but there appe.ars to be no direct evidence.] 

1 . In U. .S. A priv.ite meeting of the leader:* or 
representatives of a political parly, previous to an 
election or to a gciuial meeiing of the party, to 
select candidates fur office, or to concert other 
measures* for the furthering of party intensts; 
opproliriously, a meeting of * w ire-pullers *. 

« 7«3 J- Adams DiatyVvh. Wks. II. 144 1 Bartlett) This 
day learned th«i' the caucus club meets, at certain rimes, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 1788 W. Gordon Hist. Amer. 
Rev. 1 . 240( Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel 
Adams’s father, and twenty others . . used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power. x8oo Klndail TrasK I. 
XV 174 A caucus is a political, and wnai is in practice the 
same thing, a |:>arty meeting ; but it is not a popular 
meeting . . It is in caucuses ii-at it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be iiisiructcd to vote, and by what course 
of fKiliiics the parly may be secured. x8i8 .Svu. .Smiih 
H'is. (i86t}) 271 Caucus, the cant word of the Americans. 
1847 ill Crau;. a 1850 Csiiioun tCks. 1 . 41 Party organ- 
ization, and parly caucuses. xBsj I.ytto.x My Xovel xii. 
xii (D.;, 1 think of taking a hint from. Anicrira, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses, nothing like ’em. 1855 Moilly 
DuUh Rep. I. 360 'I he meeting was, in fact, what we .should 
call a caucus, rather than a general gathering. 1870 Iajw kli. 
A ntong my liks. Scr. 11 I187 3) 98 In the ( Ireek epic, the gods 
are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates, 

b. in relcrencc to other countries. 

■sfUA hi ew Zealand U er i June 4/5 The Auckland members 
arc to h.ive a caucus this inoining, to cunsuler what actlou 
should br taken in connection with the appropriation. 

2 . Ill Eiiglisli ne\\spapcni since 1H78, generally 
misused, and apjihcd opprohiiously to a committee 
or oigani/ation ch.irged with seektiig to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, But 
which is, in fact, usually a repi esentative cummiltce 
popularly elected for the purpose of securing con- 
certed political action in a constituency. 

It w’xs first applied in 1878, by Ixird Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Birmingham 
Liberal ‘Six Hundred’, .uid thence to those wdneh were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere ; the implication 
being th.'it this was an introduction of ‘the American system' 
into r'nglish poliiios, which desened to be biandcd with an 
American name. But the name was groieM]u«'ly misapplied : 
in z\uierictiii use, a cam us is a meeting ; English new spapers 
apply the caucus to an organization or .system. Such or- 
ganizations have since been, in one form or another, adopted 
by all parties; and caucus is now a term which partizaiis 
fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 
for the. r own. 

*8^ Times 31 July io'4 Tlie policy of the politicians of 
the Midland capital will bring upon us the ‘caucus’ with 
all its evils. .The inirodiirrion .ina progress of the * caucus' 
system among us. J. (.'nAMBrRLAiN Let. ibid. 1 Aug. tf\ 
The ‘ Eirmin^am system . I observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister ll.d. Beacunsfieldl ha\'e adopted 
the word ' caucus ' to designate our organization. Cor~ 
respondent^ ibid.. To secure their election as mem lien of a 
' caucus Times 30 Jan. 9/9 '1 he .South wai'k (Jaucus. 
i88b Sat, Rev. 99 Apr., When tic has made it impoasiblc 
for any man to obtain a seat in Parliament except by dint 
of the Caucus. Ibid 2j May, '(iovernment by Caucus.* The 
English Liberal A.ssociations with their ruling committees. . 
IbM. 2X OcL, Mr. Davitt represents Communism and the 
Caucus. i8i^ Birmirngk. ib'eekfy Post 14 Apr. 4/7 A has^ 


tory of the Tory C Ba cw s. .wobM go.a long umy Wck. 1884* 
Fartn. Rep. Juno 831 The Oiiiaie» m U U now adopted by 
the Tories, is « tpsxiaa of organiittion fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that. .employed the Ubermlft 
B. oHnb. and eppib. 

1763 [see x). 1879 Camrbbll tPhstehr Rl- t/. S. 63 'nie 
caucus system which prevails in Amenca'in regard to eJeo 
tioiM. Black 6'rrirM Past. xvt. xxS He was aceuston^ 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meecingi, private in- 
fluence. Q. RiW. Oct. ;56 Tlte Cancus-monMia Itavn 
not given any rraection to this point. s884<&’i^. Mew, 5 July 
q/i Whatever the real^ feeling . . it is . . obvious that the 
Caucus-mongers are going the precise way to obscure h. 
CaH'OnSt v- (j- the sb j a. tttlr. To hold a 
caucus ; b tratts. To control or * work * by eancafes. 

1830 Carlylb Lestter-d. Peunph, u 94 Men that ait idly 
caucusing and balloCboxiiw on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors, 1883 Philada. 'rimes No. 389^ a They, too, had 
couferred or caucused. iSSg St. Jamers Goa. 97 Noy. 3 
They were to be caucussed, |;crryinnndered aud bullied into 
silence by a pack of provincml wirepuUers. 

Hence Cau'ouaiDg, vbL sb. 

1788 W. Gordon Hist. Amer. Rev. ai6 note, Canensing 
means electioneering. 1840 R. Dana Mast xxi. 64 
Instead of caucusing, paragratdtins* ll[hig. 

as with uh. x868 Da/ly News 2 Dec, They (ConservaiBc^ 
have recently been wheedled by caucusing into honsehold 
Kiiffnige. xftBs ^at. Rev. 98 Mar. 4x0/9 To take to cleas- 
Kdting and to Caucussing. 

Also (in the abusive vocabulary of English party 
politics), OoiUoiiMblo a, Cawomadon, Oaw- 
oiiaae'r, Oau'ouBor, Oanon alMi, Can'otiaUtod. 

s88s Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 399/x Counties, now hardly by 
any means caucusable, are to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Caucus. Ib^, ai Jan. loi/t Gnashing of teeth 
in Caucufrdom. X884 Ibid. No. 1476. x^/i Their own plare- 
mcn and Caucuseers. x888 Ibtd. i^ I^;b. 903 A thorough- 
going Caucufrcr, a machine politician. 1886 Ibid. No. 1 397. 
ITSh Peace and gnod-will even among Caucusaians. iMI 
Ibid. 91 Mar. 375^ Nothing CauciLsioii is alien from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 1^ Earl VVlmyss Sp. Ho. Lords 18 May, 
They [the PeereJ did not inhale the mephitic and caucusi. 
fied atnio<^phcrc which elsewhere numbed the senses and 
paralyzed indcpeudent action. 

Caudal (k^-dal , a. Zool. [ad. mod. L. ruH- 
ddl-is, f. lauda tail ] Of or belonging to the lad ; 
situated in or uenr tltc tail ; of the nature of a tail. 

x66s LovkLL Hist. Anisn. 4- Min, ^ Three drops of the 
bloud out of the caudale veine of a boor Cat. ty 6 g Pln- 
nant Zool, 111 . ia6 It wanted the pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins. 1841 '71 T. R. JoKksAnim. Kined. 445 Its body 
Ls round, having as yet no appearance of caudal appendages. 
1849 Murchison Silurui xii. 303 The superior and inferior 
spines of the caudal vertcbr.e. X87X Darwin Desc. Man I. 
viii 969 I'he male, .bird, remarkable for his caudal illumes. 
187s NichuUon Palmont. 31st The caudal fin or tail, 
b. quasi- ( ^caudal /in, vertebra, etc.) 

1834 M‘ Murt rir Ctevteds Aniut. Ringd. to 9 The ventrals 
and raiidal are wanting. 1854 Owen in Circ. (1865) 11 . 
6i/i It continues marking olT the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other caudaU. 


Candally (k^ dili), adv. [f. prec. + -LT^.] la 
caudal lashiun ; in the manner of a tail. 

x88x Athrn^urn 10 Dec. 782/3 The centres whence are 
derived and caudaJly continued the homologues of the 
vertebrate myclon. 

Caudate (k^‘drit\ a. [ad. L. eauddPus, f. 
cauda tail ; see -aTB.] 

1 . Having a tail, tailed. 

t6oo Fairfax I'asso xiy. xliv. 259 How comate, crinite, 
c.'iiidate starres are fram’d. 1661 Lus'RLL Hist. Anim. ^ 
Min. Introd., Birds . black, ccrulcous, caudate, cristate. 
1837 Sir F Paiorave Merck. 4, Arirfr iv. 118441 A 
caudate vancty of the human species. 

2. Furnisiiccl with a structure or appendage re- 
sembling a tail : a Zool. 

1839 47 Tcum CycI. a not. III. 647/a Caudate nerve- 
vesicles. 1847-9 Ibid IV. 120 I'he caudate cell is hckJ to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wall of 
a sphcrkal cell. x8^ W'oodward Mollusca m. 983 The 
caudate species of 1 ngoma. 

b. Hot. 


1830 in I.indi ey Nat. ,^ysf. Rot. 1851 T. Moorx Rrit. 
Ferns (1864) 66 'I'he veiy niuch attenuated apices of the 
fronds and their pinnsc, which are. what is tailed caudate. 
x88o Gray Rot. Textbk. 401 Caudate, furnished with .. a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a taiL 

Cau'datea, a. [f. as prec. + -ia>.] « prec. 

18x9 £. Jf.ssk Jrnl. Xat. 114 Its caudated seeds. 

Cauda* tion. nonie wd. [f. I., cauda tail 
-attov.] The fuinishing of a tail ; tailed condition. 

1857 Rkadr Fever too late Ixxvi. (D.J For a single moment 
he really suspected premature caudation had been indicted 
on him for his crimes. 

tCande. Ob.r. rare-^. [ad. 1 .. cauda.] A tnil. 

* 57 * Bossewfll Armorte ti. 41 b, 'I'he Cautle, or Taile of 
this Prelate his l-yoii, is. of a bright blewe colour. 

[Caude m Peele's Lilopee 15(19 \^Nans) : Dyce 
reads laudes.] 

t Caudebeck. Ohs. Tn 7 oawdeblnk. fa. F. 

caudcbcc. a kind of woollen chapeau, so called 
from Caudehcc in Normandy (Littrd).] iSeequots.) 

x68o W Ci'NNiNGiiAM Duiry 30 July (1887) 116 For a blatk 
Cawdebink hat /t>6 o o IScotsk 1708 Kersey Caudebec (?.\ 
a sort of light Hat, first made at Caudebec, a Town of 
Normandy in Franre. xyje 6 Bailky, Laudebeck. 1735 
Johnson. Caudebeck icites Phillips). 1847-78 Haimwri.l 
Did.. Caudebec, a trench hat, worn in England about 1700. 

Cauderoun, etc. obs. ff. Cauldron. 

il Caudez (k§ deki). Hoi. Pi. eaudioes 
(ky dis/z). [L. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 
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tree.] *The axis of a plant, consistinff of stem 
and root* {Treas. Hot, 1866) : esp. applied to the 
stem of palms, ferns, and the like. 

18^ Lindlsv Nat. Sytt. fiat. aSo Some [PAlini] have a 
low caudex . .others exhibit a towering stem. 1851 1 '. Moobb 
Brit. Ftmt (x86x) 7 The stem of a Fern forma either an 
upright stock, called a caudex, . .or it extends horisontally 
. .and forms what is odled a rhizome. 

Candiole .k9 dik'l). Bot. [ad. L. ^caudiculusy 
dim. of caudex \ see prec. Also in the erroneous 
L. fonn.J The small stalk-like appendage to the 
polUnia or pollen -masses of orchids. 

i8m LiNDtay Nal. Syst. Bat. 26$ Pollen masses with a 
CAUoicula. 184a Gray Struct. Bot. vi. iv. (1880) 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 1859 Darwin Orig. S^tc, vii. (1878) 195 A maas of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 

t Caudle. Obs. rare^-^. 

xyA Shake, z Hen. /r, 1. iii. 251 Why what a caudie 
dcalc of curtesic, I'his fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me {Mod. edd. road candy], 

Caudle, variant of Caddie. 

Caudiform (^9 dlfpJm^, a. Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
caudijormis^ f. cauda tail; see -fobm.] Tail- 
shaped, resembling a tail. 

1839-47 Toud CycL A Hat. III. 609/1 A caudiform pro- 
longation of the upper portion. 18^-8 W. Clarkb ran 
dor Hoovon's Zool. 1. 64a Branchi/us, abdomen caudiform. 

Candle (kjjd'l), sb. Forms: 3 6 oaudel, 
4-7 oawdel^l, 5 oawdelle, oawdille, 5-6 oau- 
dolle, 5-7 oeudell, (6 oadls, oawdale), 7-8 
oawdle, (8 Sc. oaddel), 6> oaudle. [a. ONF. 
caudel ( n central OF. chaudel^ mod.F. chaudeauY.-^ 
mcd.L. caldellum^ dim. of caldtim, calidum (neut. 
of caldus, ealiJus warm) *a hot drink ’.] 

1 . A warm drink consisting of thin giuel, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in childbed ; 
also to their visitors. 

ia97 R. Glouc. 11824) As me seihi wan ich am ded, 
m.ike me a caudel Langl. P. PI. A. v. 205 Glotuun 

was a gret cherl . . and cowhede vp a cawdcl in ciementes 
lappe. ri40o Heryn 431 Sit and ete he cawdcll . . h^t was 
made With sugir and with swete wyne. f 1483 Caxion Bk. 
for 7 rav., Putages. caudeil for ine seke, ihaudel. 1540 
Ravnald Byrth Man 11. x. (1634) 152 It is a common v;«age 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Dte- 
nieale 1570 I.evinr Manif. a A cadle, poituncula ouacoa. 
i6ia WoouALL Surg. Mato Wks. (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and the )olk 
of an egge. 164a Fuller Holy fi[ Pro/. St. 11. xxi. 137 They 
cast out of their ship . . much suger, and packs of sp.ces, 
making a caudle of the sea round about. 1659 -60 Pepys 
Diary (1879' !• ^.5 ^^eiit to bed and got a caudle made me, 
and sleep U{)on it very well 176$ London Chron. 29 Aug. 
203 I'he resort of different ranks of people at St. James’s to 
receive the Queen's Caudle is now very great. 1855 
Thackeray AVnvixwr I. 90 She went to see the grocer's 
wife on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the 
family by tasting their caudle. 

t D. Laudle of hemp-seed ^ hempen caudle (ironic- 
ally) : Ringing Obs. 

1580 Marprel Efitt. >1845) 22 He hath prooued you to 
haue dcscrued a cawdell of Heinpseed, and a playster of 
neckweed. 139^ Shaks. 2 Hen. i’f iv. vii. 95 Ye shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet. 

2 . Comb, caudle-oup. 

1657 in Pictoii L'fool Munic. Roc. (1883) I. 153 One 
Cawdell Cupp With a top. 1672 Davenant Neutg fr. Ply. 
mouth 14. X742 h iKLUiscr /on. IFt/d in. vn, A pint 

silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. i8ao D. 
Turnfr Tour Normandy II i5oThe odd mixture of caudle- 
cup, compliment and courtly flattery. 

Caudle vkf d’l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Dans. To administer a caudle to. 

1607 Shaks. Timtm iv. iii. 226 Will the cold brooke Can- 
died with Ice, cawdle tlw Morning taste. 167a Davenant 
Lovo 4 Hon. 11673) *5^ Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 
That lies in of her first Child i8ia Blackw. Mag. XXXI I. 
4^ fl*hey] have caudicd and bcHannclIed themiielves. 

2 . To mix, as in a caudle. 

1790 H. Boyd in Poot Register{\^o&) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate and pure ; Not caudicd for our taste with dregs 
terrene. 1845 Cahlvlk Otf/nriv // (1871) V. 44 His High- 
ness has inextricably candled the two together, 

3 . To talk over, lecture (a husband). [A nonce- 
use from * Airs. Caudle's i urtain Lectures ’.] 

Taifs Mag. XII. 482 The mother is earily convinced 
. .she must Caudle her husband into the same conviction. 
Caudo- (k9‘dtf), combining form fiom L. cauda 
tail, as in Oando-f* 'moral a ^lertaining to tlie tail 
and the thigh (of a bat ; see quut.). 

1854 OwFN' in Circ. Sc. (1B65) 11 . 86/1 An. .appendage .. 
which helps to sustain the caudo-feinoral membrane. 

Caudren, -dron, etc., obs. ff. Cauldron. 
Cauel(l}acloii, -tion: ob$. ff. Cavillation. 
t Cauf. Ohs. [Prob. illiterate form of Cokf, 
bas}cet.] (See quot.) 

f i66e Blount Glosiogr. * 1670'' Can/ a little trunk or chest 
with holes in it, wherein Fishermen keep Fish alive in the 
water, ready for use. (Hence in Coles, Phillips, Kersey, 
Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.) 

Cauf, Sc. f. CalfI, Chaff; dial. f. Corf. 

i86e in Hislop Prov. Scot. a8 A wamefu 's a wamefu’ wer't 
but o’ bare cauf. 

Oaufee, obs. form of Coffee. 

Caude, variant of Coffle. 

Caufte, cau3t, cauht, obs. ff. Caught. 


Cangllt pa. t. and pa. pple. of Catch p. 
Cauuero : see Cafaliir. 

Cank (k{k^, sb. Obs» and diai. Alto 5-6 oalk(e, 
7-8 oauke, (8 oalk, 9 oaulk, oawk). [Cf. Du. 
Aalk, lllT>VL.calc i OHG. chalch, UHG.calch.calc, 
mod G. kaik 5 also OE. cealc {i—\selc, \alc ) ; 
see Chalk. It is not clear whether calk^ caukX% 
simply the northern form of Chalk, or adopted 
independently from Du. or 1a>w German .1 
1 . Chalk {dial.y 1 2 . Lime. Obs, o. ? Calc 
spar. 4. Harytes, or heavy spar : see Cawk. 

(The quotations cannot easily be separated, but 1653-1739 
are app. in sense 4.) 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. a 8 Calke or chalke, erye, catx^ ertta. 
^ *475 Far. in Wr - wiilcker 769 Hoc ca/Sf a calkestone. 
1483 Cath. Angl. ei Calke, crota, calx, Bbllrndkn 

Cron. Scot. (x8ai) I. Introd 19 This He wes callit Albion. . 
fra the quhit montanis thairof, full of calk. 1641 Fbbnch 
Dntitl. V. (1651) 154 Take very strong lime, such as the 
dyers use. and call cauke. 1633 Manlovb Load-mmos 265 
(E. D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Daulings 
and Pees. 1684 5 Boylb Min. tVators 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Cauke, Sulphur. Orpiment, Arsenick i6m Db 
LA Prymr Diary <Surt«*es) 21a Four-squair bitts of brick, 

I slate and cauk, set in curious figueres. t7a4 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Mtsc. <1733* 1 . 87 Wi' cauk and keel iTl win your bread. 
1719 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 31 Cauk .. Dr. 
Woi^Mard says is a coarse talky Spar. 1816 W. Smith 
Strata Idont. 10 A singular variety . . is there called red 
caulk. 1851 Tapping Gloss. Manlox*o*s Chron. (]£. D. S.) 
Calh^ calc, cauke, or calcareous spar, is the base mineral 
constituting with biownhcn, etc. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 

tCaok, Obs. Also 5 kauke, 6-7 oawk. 
[a ONF. laukier, cattquer (mod.Picard coker, V. 
ebeher) L. caUdre to tread.] intr. To tread, to 
copulate as binis. Hence Cau'king vbl. sb. 

((Juots. 1486-1575 are difficult : cLCawk v, to call as some 
birds.) 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 350 Some bryddes at be bille 
|>orwgh biethynge conceyued ; And some kaukea. 1393 
Ibui. C. XV. i6a He ikyndej tauhic )>e tortle to ticde, 
pokok to cauke. i486 Bh.St. Albans A ij a, llawkis. in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1575 Turbprv. / al. 
conrie 21 When the F.agle beginneth to growe to lyking 
neare cawking or calling time. 1675 Phu. Trans. A. 466 
Her natural male dares not sit by her [the Peregrine falcon] 

. but only in cawking time. 1704 Worliugb Did. Rust, 
ot Urb Caioktng.time, by this in the Art of Faulconry is 
meant Hawk's tieading-cime. 

Cauk, oawk, v/ Sc. To Chalk. 

1715 Ramsay Gontle She/k. iv. i. I'll cawk my face and 
shake my head. s86a in Hislop Prov. Scot. 223 Ye’re 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

Cauk, variant of Calk v.'^, to rough shoe. 
Caukin, -en, obs. foims of Calkin. 

157B Mascal Govt. Cattlo (1627) 157 Make the outside of 
the shooe aiwayes with a caukin. 1617 Markham Caval. 
VI. 6x If lie be for the .. draught, chiefly in paued streets, 
then^ instead of thick .spiingas, deep caukens arc more com- 
modious. s6B8 R. Holme Armoury 111. «4/2 A Patten 
Shooe. .hath both Caukins to secure sore H^ecls. 

Canking, oanUdng vk9'kin), vbl. sb. Archil. 
and Carp. Also cooking. [Cf. Coi K v.^, Cocket.] 

lYRi 4a Bailey, Cauking, in Architecture, signifirs Dove- 
tailing a Cross [1781-90 a-cross], 1753 Chamueks Cycl. Supp. 

8 V. 1^4 Knioiit Diet. Mock. I. 506 Caukmg (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which crost-timbcrs 
are secured together. Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon walLplatcs. 1676GWILI Archit. Glo.s5., 
Caulktng or Coiktng, the mode of fixing the tie-tieams of a 
roof or the binding joUtsof a floor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, vnr. of Cawky a. 

Caul (^91), sb.^ Forms: 4-6 oalle, 6 oaull(e, 
6-7 oall, cal, kali, oaule, cawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7 - oauL Sec also Kei.l. [a. 
F. cale a kind of small cap or head-dress.] 

1 . A kind of close-fitting cap, worn by women : 
a net for the hair; a netted cap or head-dress, 
often richly ornamented. Obs. cxc. I/ist. 

a 1327 Pot. Songs (1839) 158 Hco .. scrynketh for shome, 
ant shomech for men, Un- comely under calle. r 1374 
Chaucbr Troylus iii. 725 And makyn hym a howe [hood] 
above a calle. c 1391 — Astral. 1. 8 19 A inaner krokede 
strikes like to the werk of a womanes calle. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-WQlcker 607 Reticulum, a calle. 1530 Palscr. 202/2 
Call for Maydens, rett do soyo. 1M7 TottolPs Mtsc. (Aib ) 
201 On her head a caule of gold she ware. 1600 Haki uyt 
yoy. 1 1810) HI. 524 Feathers, and cals of net worke. 1607 
Df. I a Pmyme /i/ary (Surtees) 125 Having opend a coffin 
they found a skelliton, and, about the skull, an antient caul, 
which was a sort of cap or cornet that women wore formerly 
on their heads. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. etc. 92 With 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Caul From Head as naked 
as the Billiard ball 1834 PLANciiff Brtt. Costume 114 I'he 
hair, gathered up behind into a caul of golden network, 
t b. The netted substructure of a wig. Obs. 
n6g\ Land. Gas. No. 2807/4 A. . Perriwig. . with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of. 1^1 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111 . 
xxxiii, He . . inserted hts hand . . between his head and the 
cawl of his wig. 1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bony 4 P. 
Wks 1812 1 . 30) To the forctop of his Wig . . Down to the 
very net -work, named the CauL 

O. The hinder portion of a woman's cap. 

1740 61 Mrs. Delany Life tj- Corr. (1861) III. 400 Her 
cap. had a very good effect with a pompon ; and behind, 
where you may suppose the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1798 Jans Amwvm Lett. 1 . 177 , 1 look the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me iu cawl. iflki Mavhbw Land. Lab. 1 . 387 Net for 
making caps and 'cauls', which are the plain portion at the 
back, to be trimmed or edged according to the purchaser's 


taste. i86a Mas. H. Wood Mrs. Haitth. Trmti. 1. xU. 61 
llie peculiar net cap, with iu high caul and neat little border. 
1 2. gen. Amt for wrapping something in ; any 
ornamental nelwoik. Obs, 

Houtard Housek, Bks, (1841) 339 Item for iij. calHs 
iiijd!. ob. 1^ luv Churches of Surrey 73 A calle for the 
pyx. 1576 Lytb Dodoent vi. Ivu. 73a A greene thicke htiske 
. .under the same, .certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes. 1634 HBRBKaT Trav, 190 The women . .weare a 
large long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as a garment 
hioW them wholy. i68i Gtew Museum (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrouj^t into a caul 
of pack-thread. 

f 3 . A spider's web. Obs. 

1948 Hall Chron. (1809) 46a Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is tome. 1998 Sylvester Dh 
B ar/at 11. i. iv. (1641) xcq/i The low-rooft broken wals 
(Instead of Arras) hung with Spiders cauls. 1631 Brath- 
WAIT H'himsies, A Imanack-maher, His shelves . . are subtilly 
inter-woven with spiders caules. 

*594 Ceelta iv. in Arb. Gamer VI. 141 

What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefulnessT 
t 4 . Aftat. Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membianes of the brain. Caul of the heart'. 
app. the pericardium; also fig. (from IJosea xiii. 8; 
cf. Joel ii. 13). Obs. in general sense. 

Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v iii. (1495 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped. 1533 F.lvot Cast. Helth (1541) 1 a Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the flesne. ^10 Oamrouoh 
Meth. Physick iv. i. 11639) 'Lhe piure or Inll that girdeth 
in the ribbes. i6is Biblk Hosea xiii. 8, I ..will rent the 
kail of their heart. tr Bonefs Mere. Compit. iii iia 

Worms are bred in the heart and in its Caul. 
fig. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 6j Who so is blinded with 
the caule of beautie. 1636 F eatly Clavis Myst. ii. 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kail over my conscience. 1643 
S. Marshall Let. 15 I'heirlorig conversing with God-dam. 
mee's hath . . drawn such a kawl over their heart.s, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. 

5 . spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the epiploon or omentum. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, and the 
two kydneers. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
44a Wynde horn in the calle of the swyne. i6iz Cotgh., 
Alsatm, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels arc lapt. 
1713 Chf.sflden Anat. iii. iv.ii726>ts9 OntetiCiim, or Cawl, 
is a fine membrane larded with fat, somcwli.Tt like net- 
work. 180a Palky Nat. 7 heol. xi. I’he omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, IS an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. 

b. The amnion or inner membrane inclosing 
the feel us l>cfoTe birth; esp this or a portion of ii 
sometimes enveloping the head of the cliild at birth, 
supcrstitiously regained as of good omen, and 
supposed to a preservalivc against drowning. 

*547 Booruk Bret*. Health cccxix. 103 b, A .skyn or a call 
in the whiche a chyide doth lye in the mothers bcly. 16x0 
B. Jonson/IiV 4 i. I. ii. 11616 6ij Yo’were borne with a caule 
o' your head. 1798 Morton Seer worth know. i. 9 (L) 
W-*; he not born with a cawl 7 1826 Wood Sea-Spell, In 
his pjuch confidingly He wore a baby’^icaul. 1849 Dickrn.s 
I>av. Copp, i, I was born with a caul, which W'as advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen 
guineas. 

0 . attrih. and Comb , as (senses i and 2) caul 
f} inge, silk, woi k ; t taul-visarded adj. ; (sense 
5 a) caul fat. 

i88a Da/ly Tel. 29 Aug 5/1 When oleomargarine is made 
from *cruI fat. *653 H CuoAN Ptntds Trax>, xxxii. ( 1663) 
129 A cloth of state of white damask . . with a deep "cawl 
frenge of green silk and gold. 1483 Act i Rith. Ill, x. 9 i 
Laces, Valle sylk or colcyn silk throwen or wrought. 1993 
Nashe Christ's T. (161 j) 146 Masker-likc VawIe-visardecL 
*577 Harrison England 11. xv. (1877) 1 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers, in Vaulwurke. 1830 James Dnrw/rjf 
XXV. 1 14/1 Here stood a frame for caul work. 

’t'Cftul. sb'b Obs. [ad. 1.. caulis, in (ir. iravX6r 
stem, stalk, esp. cabbage- stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OE. in sense i, in forms caul, caivl, cawelx see 
also Cawel, Cole, Kalr.] 

1 . A cabbage. Also iu comb, caul- stock, a cab- 
bage-stalk, Castock. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd.y. 240 Genim f>ysse w^'rte croppas )»e 
man brassienm siliiaticarn, & odrum naman caul nemneF 
a 1100 Voc. in Wr.* Wiilcker 323 (Plant Names Cauta, vet 
inagudaris, caul, c 1269 Voc. ibid. 559 Caulus, cholet, 
kaul. (see Castock]. 1990 R. Payne Descr. Irel. 

(184? 1 9 The profile of the swine, winter milke, caules. 1727 
Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts. 

2 . Stem, stalk. 

C1420 Pallad. OH Hush, xi. 381 Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of inalowe agrest. 

tCanl, Obs.-^ [ad. L. caultt opening, 
shecpfbld.] A sheepfold. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 56 A Caule, canla. 1970 Levins Manib. 

^ A caule, pen, canla. 1691 Ray N. L. IVds, (E. D. a.) 
^wel, chors [cohors] 

Caul, sb.h [?a. F. cale, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like, inserted un^er an object to level 
it or steady it : of uncertain origin ; cf. L. cdla piece 
or billet of wood, and see Litlr^.l (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mock. I. 506 C'aw^a heated board used 
in laying down large veneers Its heat kceus up the fluidity 
of the glue until au that is superfluous has been pressed out 
at the edges. s88i Mechanic 9 5q 6. 977 An instrument the 
shape of the curve, .called a * caul*. 

Cauld (k^ld'l, sb. Sc. Also oaul A weir on a 
river to divert the water into a mill-lead. 

1809 Scott Last Miustr. it, xiiL note. He commanded 
him to build a cauld or dam-head across the I'weed at 
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Kelaa ttiS Lmv^mt§ (Jaiii.\ Right to fiiih from the head 
of the Black Pool, down to the cauTor dam^dyke of Milnbie. 

Prpe. Btrw, Nat. CM 1 . 104 The whole of the water 
waa diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 
Cauldf V. Sc. [f. prec.] irans. To provide 
with a cauld^ to dam. 

t886 J. Russci.l R*miH. Yarrow U. 994 The stones were 
handy for cauldiiig the river. 

Cauld, Sc. form of Cold, a. and sb. 

Cftnlditfe (I>S idrif), «. Sc, [f. cauld cold + 
-RlPg, q.v.] 

1 . Having a tendency to cold, chillv. a. Of 
things: Causing the sensation of cold. b. Of 
person B : Susceptible to cold. 

1768 Ross HeUnort 14a (Jain.)*Thas been a cauldriiTe 
day. a 1774 Fkkcusson Poems (1845) 5 Auld Reekie, .bield 
for mony a cauldnfe souL i8m R. JNicoll Poems (1843) 108 
Through it the blast sae cauldrife does gae. 
a. fis- Cold or chilling in feeling or naanner. 
01774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 75 (Jam.) She tholes. . 
the taunt o' cauldnfe joes. i8a« Ld. Cockburn Mem. 838 
[Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

Hence Oau'idrlfonesa. 

ffi66s R. Baimje Lett. (1775) I. 443 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldron, caldron (kg-ldrsn). Forms: 3 
oaudroun, 4 caudoroun, oawdroun, oaudren, 
(gaudroua), 4-5 oawdrone, -run, 4-7 oaudron, 
5 cawdren, -derowne, durne, -tron, oaudryn, 
oaldoron, 5-6 oaldrone, 5-7 oawdron, 6 oaud-, 
cauld-, oautherne, 5- caldron, 6 cauldron. See 
also Chaldron. [ME. caud[e]ron, -oun^ a. AF. 
and ONF. caud,€)ron. -oun^ corresp. to central OF. 
cbaHif^e)ron, Sp. calderon^ It. caldcrom^ augmenta- 
tive of *calJario. *calderio\’^L..caldd 3 hot-bath, 
of which the pi. caldaria exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
caldcira^ Sp. caldera^ Pr. cattdieray NF. caudtere^ 
F. chatuiiirc kettle. 'I'he / is a later insertion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
giadually been recognised in pronunciation: Sc. 
has still caudron, caubron. The spelling cauldron 
decidedly pieponderates in modem use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured caldron^ 

1 . A laige kettle or boiler. 

cxyaoSt.Brandan 138 Hi. soden hem fisch in a caudroun. 
r I2pui Senyn Sae. [W.) ^^6^* A gret boiUnd c.uideruun. 
13^ Wyclip LccIus. xm. 3 What slial comuiie the (.audron 
to iho pot? 1387 A'. A'. If ( iB8i) 3 pe gaudroun in |7e 
kechyri. 1398 TKLvihA Barth. Dc P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1405) 
03 1 A caudren i!i a vessel of kcchen. ^1435 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 66a, Hoc caidarium. caldron, c xei/^Auc Cookery 
in Househ. Ord 1 1 790) 433 Sethe it in a pot or in a cawdron. 
^1440 Gesta Rom, j8i (Add. MS.) A Cawderowne full of 
wcllyng niche and hryiii.stone. 15^ Covekoale i Sam. ii. 
14 The Ciuldron, or ketell, or panne, or pot. 1556 /mv. in 
Frcrith Sheiks. (jVwm/. (1869) 471 In the kitchen .. ij. ca- 
therncs. 1556 Chroti. Gr. kriars . 1852) 30 Thys ycre (1521 J 
y/as a man .soddync in a cautherne in Smythfelde. .because 
he Wold a poyfc^.ynd dyvers persons. 1605 .Shaks. Macb. iv, 
i. II Double, double, lode and trouble. Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. x6ii Speed Hut. Ct. Brit. ix. xii. V16321 
686 Fiuc hundred Cawdroiis made of beasts skins. 1^7 
Dryuen Yirr. Georg. \. 380 Some steep tlicir Seed, and 
some in Cauldrons boil. 1715 Pope Odyss. xv. 15s Theiie 
will ilic caldron, these the tripod give. 1856 Fkouuk Hist, 
hug. 1 . 280 Fur the poisoncis of the soul there was the 
si.ikc, for the poisoners of the body, the boding cauldron. 
3875 H. 1 'aylur Faust 1 . vi. 100 A great caldron, under 
winch a fire ib burning. 

Jig. 1844 Dickhn.s Mart. Chug. (C. D. cd.) 173 Chance con- 
tributions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 1864 
Lowkli. htreside Trav. 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2 . iransf. A natural formation suggesting 'a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a con- 
tained fluid. 

1x413 Lvtx;. Pylgr. Sowle lit. x. (1483) 56 This is cleped 
the Caudron and the pyttc of helle.] n 1763 Siiknsione 
Whs. (1764) I. 23 Vesuviu’s horrid cauldrons roar, 1787 
Burns Fall of Fyers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And still, below, the horrid caldron bods. 1845 
Darwin Yoy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 375 Deluges of. lava wlni^ 
have dowed . . over the ruins of the great caldrons. 187a 
Blackie Lays Might. 9 The cauldron of the sea. 

Cau ldron, V. rare. [f. prec. sb ] trasts. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron. 

1791 R. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 129 Where .. Cauldron’d in 
rock, innocuous Lava burns. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iii, 
35a Dark fiend that, .cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 

Caul(e, obs. form of Call. 
tCaidadi/kz.///^. Ohs. rat€-\ [f. Caul sb.^ 
•f -ED ^.J 1 laving or adorned with a caul. 

tM3 Langl. P. pi. C. XVII. 35T In riche robes rarest he 
walketh, Y -called and ycrymyled. 

Cauler, obs. Sc. var. of Caller a. 
Cauleacant (k^le sent), a. [f. L. cauFif stalk, 
after a/ boresetnty etc.] Acquiring or growing to 
a stem or stalk ; spec, in Bot. having an obvious 
stem growing above the ground. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
of the caulescent or stalky kind. i8jo Limoley Nat. Syst, 
Sot. 154 Half-shrubby caulescent plants. 1846 Dana 
Zooph, (1848) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous and 
lobate. iMi Baker in frul, Lina, Soe. XVI II. oSu A 
bulbous caulescent horb. 


CauU^ -«d, obs. forms of CalfI, Calvbd. 

Caulgartha, var. of Caloarth. 

1170 Lsvinb Mmssip. 34 The caulgaithe, herbesrium. 

Cauli^a (kS'uk'l). Bot, [ad. JL cauliculuSt dim. 
of cauiis Btalk .1 A little stalk or stem ; spec, a. 
* the initial stalk or stem in an embryo^ the radicle* 
(Gray) ; b. a small stem proceeding from a bud 
formed at the neck of a root, without the previous 
production of a leaf ; O. the stipe of certain (ungals. 

1857 Pkys, Diet,, Caulkiet, little stalka s88e Gray 
Struct. Sot, it 10 Caulkle or Radicle. Jbtd iii. 40 The 
initial stenu the caulicle. s88a Vines Sacks' Sot. 448 I'he 
foot caulicle) of the young plant ISalvinia). 

Caulioola (kd lik^l). Arch. [a. F. caulicolc^ ad. 
It. cauUcolo, ad. L. cauliculuSt%X\ in same rense ; see 
next J pi. * The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks* (GwiltL 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. tjr Art 1 . 179 These volutes 
spring out of small twisted husks placed between the leaves 
of the second row, called cauUcole^ 1848 Rickman Artkit. 
39 The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. 

CaulioolOtUi (k^lrkd^los), a. Bot. [f. L. caul-is 
stem 4- -cola inhabitant 4- -oUH.j * Applied to para- 
sitical phaneiogamous plants that draw their 
nourishment by means of lateral suckeis on their 
stems’, aft the Doilder (-^d. Soc. Lex. 18K1). 

Caulioule (k9 likisrl). Bot, [a. F. caulicule, 
ad L. caultculus ; Fee next.] (See quot.) 

1835 Lindlky /«/ rW. Bot. (1848) II. 61 'Fhe imaginaiy 
line of divihion between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule. 1870 Beni ley Bot. 335 The point of union 
of the base of the plumule^ with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule or tigelle. 

il Caulioullia (k9li kiilfli^a). [L. dim. of cauiis 
stem.] m « Caulicle, Caulicule ; in Archit. 
«sCaulicolb. 


1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Sot. xi6 F.mbryo very large . . 
with a long s-edged cauliculus, having two small cotyledons 
at the top. 1879 Sir G. Lett. Archit. 1 . 84 Points 

of rebcmblance to the Corinthian capital, as the cauliculi. 

GanlifaroUS (k^li'feros), a. Bot. [f. L. cauli-s 
stem 4- for bearing + -ous ] Producing or having 
a stem or stalk. 

1708 ax KuKhkY, Cauliferous Plants are such as have a 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. X753 Ciia.mbrrs 
Cycl. Supp. s. v.. Perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage. 1755 
in Johnson *, ana in subiicq. Diets. 

Canliflorous (k$Iifld<»‘ros), a. Bot. [f. \..caul-is 
stem 4- -jidr-us flowering + -oiiu.] Having flowers 
on the stem. t88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauliflower (k^liflau^j), sb. Forms: a. 6 
coLieflorie, 6-7 cole-flory, -iiorie, 7 ooly-flory, 
coley-florey, colliflory. 7 coleflower, oolly- 
flowre, ooly-, oauly-, oaully-, oawly-flower, 

E 8 collyflower, oolliflower, 8- cauliflower. 
The 1 6th c. coU'/loryCy colie-^orie, was app. cor- 
rupted from the mijd.l.. cauli-fldra or F. chou-Jlof f, 
(hou-Jleurif assimilated lo Eng. Cole. ['I’he L. 
and F, both mean ‘ floweied cole or cabbage’ : cf. 
Gct. blumenkohly Du. blocmkool ' flower-cole’. Cf. 
aUo It. cavoljiore, pi. cavoli {caoli) fiori^ Sp. 
colijlor. 'I'he laltr colly-Jltrufer and cauliflower 
are assimilated to fltnvery and to the L. cauliflora. 
So mod.F. has made chottfleuri into choufleur 
* cole-flower’.] 

1 . One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
{Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora\ the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 

a. 1^7 Gerard Herbal xxxvx. 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie. /bid, 316 Colc-flory is called in Latin 
Cauliflora. x6oi Hoi land Piiny 11 . 26 There grow out of 
the same colcworte other fine colliflories (if 1 may so say). 
x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Surz>ey 1. xi, 37 The Coley- 
florey, Rape-cole, Muske-melon. i6ao Vknnrr Via Recta 
(1650) x86 Cole- florie execedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. i8ax-8 Bacon Sylva § 484 l^eltuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoake. 1639 R. Lovell Herbal 104 Cole-flone. 

F. i6ax G. Sandys OvieCs Met. viii. (16261 167 Her 
husband gathers colcflowrs, with their leaues. 1634 AL 
thorp Mii. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
to collyflowres 00 13 oa 1647 R. Stapvlton yur/eual 70 
What smells och' lanipe dawbcE thy pale colyflowers. 1684 
Evelyn Xal. Hort. (i729» Karly Cauly-flower. IbU. 
212 Sow. . Cawly-flowers for Winter Plantft. 1888 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 64/2^ The Cole-flower or Colliflower. B734 
Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delanys Corr. (1861) 1 . 478 For 
dinner, .boiled leg of Iamb and loin fried, collyfloweni and 
carrots, xnt Smollett Humph. Cl, (L) Th^ scarce know 
a crab from a cauliflower. 1789 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 353 Take the closest and whitest colly- 
flowers you can get. x83a Peg. Subst. Food 265 'I'he Cauli- 
flower, .brought into England from the island of Cyprus. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., as cauliflower ezore- 
Boenoe, growtb {Pathol.\ terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths that are developed in the form 
of a stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to each other or crowded, o.g. acinous 
glands, villous tumours, etc. ; cauliflower wig, 
a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. 

i8u Peg. Subst, Food a68 Cauliflower seed obtained from 
En^and la the most esteemed in Holland. 1753 London 
Mag. vFairholl), [Names of wigs] The pigeon's wing, the 


eomot, the cralillower, etc _ . A. Fonblancub Emg, 
under 7 Admin. (iSg;) 11. sBa He Biihop) had cauliflower 
wig, apron, shovel hat. sifle Dai(p TeL 6 S^. 3/4 Under 
the good Queen Anne the * cauliflower* wig came Into 
cleric fissluon. tbieL 10 Oct. 3/4 lliis gave the porter a 
fine frothy or cauliflower bead. 

Cau'liilowtr, V. rare, [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
? To powder (a wig). 

1709 Southey Nondeur, vi. Some Barber’s leathern pow- 
der-bog Wherewith he feathers, frosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctor grave. s84g Lo, 
Camfsell Ckasueltore (18571 HI- hi- >49 To trim the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs. 

Caulifom (k^ lif/fjm), a, [f. L. ccuil-is stem 
-k -FORM.] Stem-shm^d, stem-uke. 

1847 In diuia 

Canlill (k9'lin). Chem. [f. L. caul-is cabbage 
•k -IN.] The colouring principle of red cabbage. 
x88i in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Cau'llnar, -ary, a. [Bad formations.] next 
i88s Richardson Geol. viL aoj They are caufinar, home 
on the stem. 1870 Bkmtley Bot, 17 1 When they remain as 
little leaflets on each side of the tmse of the petiole, but 
quite distinct from it, they are called caulinary. 

Canline lk9 bin), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. cautsnus^ 
f. cauiis stalk, j Of or belonging to the stem. 

17^ Phil Trans. XLIX. 835 Caullne leaves. 1807 J. 
E. Smith Phys. Sot. 130 The Flower-stalk is . . cauline, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem, gtaa 
Gray Struct. Bot, UL (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora ex 
Cauline leaves sessile auricled. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Sary’s Phaner. g Ferns 310 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

II Cauiis (k^'lis). PI oaules (,k$-lrz). [Lat., 
stem, stalk ; in Gr. imvAur.] 

1 . Arch. Each of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a Corinthian 
capital. 

1383 Shutr Archit. D iij b, Voluta . . which goeth out of 
CauliK. 1878 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Caulicolat, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital springing 
out from the four greater or principal cuules or stalks. 

2 . Bot. The stalk or stem of a plant, esp. of a 
herbaceous plant m its natural state. 

1870 Bentley Sot. toi It is called a cauiis in plants which 
arc herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (k9k), sb. Naut. slang. [?f. Caulk v.] 
A dram, a * drop* of liquor ; -= Caulker 3 . 

1833 Markyat a Simple 265, 1 had no time to 
take a caulk if 1 was inclined. 1880 Mrs Parr Adam 4> E. 
xxxiL 443 I've a had a bit o’ a caulk, but not a drap more. 

CauiK, var. of Cauk chalk, Cawk barytes. 
Caulk, calk (k^k\ v. Forms: 5 oaulke, 
kalke, 5-7 oolke, 7 calok(e, kauk, iohalk\ 8 
oawke, 7- oaulk, oalk. [In 15th c. calke, caulke 
(the same word as Cauk a. OF. cauquer to 
tread, to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound L. calcdre to tread, stamp, press close 
together, press in. The prevailing spelling for a 
century back has been caulk, though dictionaries 
retain calk from Johnson.] 

1. trans. 'I'o stop up the scams of (a ship, etc.) 
by driving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
rerin being afterwards poured on, su as to prevent 
leaking. 

? a X30O Chester Plays i. (1843) 47, 1 will goe gaither slycha 
The shippe for to caulke and pyche. Hulort, Botes 

or shyppes calked with towgh. X355 £df.n Decades W. 
Ind. IV. viii. (Arh. > 174 To calke shyppes. 1378 T. N tr. Conq. 
W. India 313 The Verffantines were calked wilhTowe and 
Cotten Wooll. ^ i6xt Uraum. & Fu Scomf. Lady iii. i, 
You smell as if you were new calk'd, a 18x8 Raleigh 
Royal Naxy 27 Ocum wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. v. 334 How kauk’d 
ft trim'a y' Ship may be. 1697 Dampikr (1698) 1 . x. 2<}5 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships with the husk of the Coco-nut. 1708 J. C. 
Comfl. Collier Like as a Ship or Vessel is Cawked 

on the Ocean. 17x8 Steele Fish-pool 181 Were her hold. . 
well caulked down. 1779 Forrest Pqy. N Guinea 283 I'he 
vessel wanting to be fresh calked. x8ox in N icolas 
Nelson (1645) iV. They have been caulked and fitted for 
service. xSqa K. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87. x8<8 Kane 
Arct. Ex/l. 1 1 . XXV. 247 They were to be Ciilked and swelled. 
1869 Sia E. Reed Ship-butld. ii. 45 The butts of the plates 
can be efficiently caulked before the angle- iron is secured 
to the bottom. 

2 . To slop up the crevices of (windows, etc.). 
1809 D. JoNsoN .S'l/. Worn, 1 i, The windorcs close shat, 

and calk’d, Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Win- 

dows., ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper and well caulk'd. X798 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 73 
The windows are caulked up against winter. 1884 Gilmour 
Mongols iv. 4X These houses., are log-built, the Reams 
being caulked with moss. 

Ajt‘ 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. il ii. The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. 

3 . Naut. slang, a. Iratts. To stop, 'shut up*, 
b. intr. To sleep. 

1838 E. Howard R, Reefer Ixx, I can’t sleep, Rattlin, and 
tarnation glad am 1 to see that you can’t caulk cither. 1867 
Smyth SailoPt Word-bk. X73 Caulk, to lie down on dccic 
and sleep, with clothe.s on. x88i W. C. Russell Ocean 
Free II. 131 To caulk his banter, I asked him, etc. 

Cavlkage tk^ k^dg). rare- K [f. Caulk v. + 
-AGE ; cf. cordage.] Material for caulking a ship. 

*748 Thomas yml. Anson’s Poy. tjx From the Husk 
covenng the Shell of the Nut. .they make Caulkage. 
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fUiillrn, Tar. of Calkiit. 

■m Cmmb Smitkf ^ PtTt* 4j CaotkeiM. .ceiwnl on dm 
hind ahocs in Londkm, and many parU, for heavy work. 

Caulker kdiV Forms : 5- oalkat, 6 eaw- 
kar, 7- caulker, [f. Cadlk ». -♦•-kr*.] 

L One whose work it is to caalk ships. 

14M Act. II /fen y/ft xxii. I I A maister Calker by the 
day iujd. iSS* Hulokt, Calkers bctle, or malle to dryue in 
idit firoLB Eaek. xxvii. 9, 97. H. CncAM tr. 

Pinti/s Trmv. xvi. 55 One was a ship wriirni, and the other 
a Caulker, lydo Coxa Rnsi. Diec. ten Old cordage fit for 
cauRcer's use. stoa Mrva/ Cknm, V II. 370 'I’he . . caulkers 
continued at their work. 

1 2 . A tool for caulkingi 7 a canlking-iron. Obs. 
*S43 Rickmonti. IVilU d 833)43 lij payre of pynaowrs, vuf. 
.. ij cawkers, ij</. 1779 Naval t hrvn. (1799) I. aoj It .. 

shivered two caulkers to pieces. 

8 . slang A dram, a ^ drop' of liquor. [7 some- 
thing *to keep out the wct’.l 
180B J. Maynr RilUrGun 89 (Jam.) The manstrates wi* 
loyal din, Tak afT their cau'kers. 183a S 3 If'bMt/r-ktak/e 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 89 Wi' here tak' a caulker, and there 
tak* a horn, a 1854 J. Wilson '/Vrrr, Neither you nor I . . 
can be much the worse, .of a caulker of whiskey. ^ 

4 . slang. Anjthiiig sui prising or incredible : cf. 
crammer. 

Caulker, var. of Calk kb-. 

CauUdnif vbl. sb. [f. CvntK v.] 

1 . The action of the verb Cadlk. Aluo^jj,’’. 
1^1-90 f/owfird f/emseh. Bkt. (1841) 70 To the Spanyard 

forkalkyng iiij«f. iS77 Fdun Wiilks Hitt, Trerv. 794 b, 
Lycour. lyke vnto pytehe. . very cntmnodioiis for the calk* 
yn^ of shyppes. 16^ in Ca/>t. Suiith‘s Seaman's Gmnt. 1. 
XVI. 76 Caulking, is driving of Orkham, Sp.in-hair, and 
the like into all the scams of the Ship, to keep out Water. 
aw Timet 10 May 26/a Repairs of caulking. 

2 . attrib. and in comb , os oaulking ohiael, a 
chisel for closing the seams hetwc-cn iron plates ; 
oaulking-iron, an instrument resembling n clii^cl 
used for driving the oakum into the seams of 
ships ; caulking - mallet, a mallet for driving 
this, 

xtmj Seaman's Gram. ii. i? A Lalkinjy Iron 

and a Mallet. 1666 Dhyorn Ann. Mirab.t^xWx, Their left- 
hand docH the calking-iron guide, a 1899 Macaui ay Hist. 
Tug. (1861) V. 75 iPeier the Grcatl wielded with his own 
hand the c«iiilkin< iron and the niailet. 1879 Cornk Mag 

i nn. 41 Doi.ks, timber yards, calking bfuins, and ship- 
uilders* yards. 

Caulking: see also Caukino. 

Caully-flower, ob.s. var. of Caulifloweb. 
Gaulm, var. of Calm sb."^ mouid. 

Caulme, obs. form of Calm sb.^ 7 Heat of the 
day or weather. 

S 70 l.KviNS Manip. 44 The Caulme, sudum^ cauma. 

aulo- 1^), combining form of C r. xavAiir (or 
L. caulis) stem of a plant, lorming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as Oau'lolmlb, 
a Icaf-bcAiring or fioriferous stem swollen at the 
ba^e, as in kanunculus bulbosns^ atid many or- 
chids. Oaulooa'rplOfOaulooA'rpoiUiii. [Gr.fvapvuf 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its i.tcra and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees. CBulorhi'iouB a. [Gr. root], 
sending fortli roots from the stem Oau'losaro ^ 
caulobulb. Caulota'jriu [Gr. rii^ir arrangement 
(after phyllotaxisS\4 (sec quot.b 
1880 Guay Bat. 7 ext.bk. 401 Caulocarpic, applied to | 
plant« which live to flower and fructify more than once or ' 
indefinitely. 1835 61 Henslow (oiled by Webster for 
coH/acatpaus.) iMbT. Hick in yml. Hot. 997 'The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
..for these the term ranlotaxis will he found convenient. 

Oauloma (k^U m). Hot. [f, Gr. /ravAur stem, 
after rhizome^ Gr. pl(ojfui (f. to strike root) ; 

see -OME. Also in Grxco-Ijitin form cau/owa.] 
The general name for the leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member inorpho- 
logically corresponding lo these. 

*« 7 S BKNNxrr & Dyrr Sacks' Bat 1. iii. 129 Applying a 
common name to all thane parts which bear lea\cs; they 
may be termed Steth-structures (Caulonics) or simply Axes. 
1883 G. Allen in AVature 4^9 A central axis or caulome. 
Hence OBUloinle a., belonging to a caulome. 
i 88 e Nature XXIII. 149 The bundles helonging to the 
roots spring partly out of the c.iulomic vascular ring. 

Caulp, var. of Caup jA Obs. 
tCaU'ljt a. Obs. rare. [f. Caul sb.^ 

Of the nature of a caul. 

t8i$ Crooks Body af Man 94 Immediately vndcr these 
Cipresse wings or Cauly cobwebs, appe.ircth the Maze or 
laWrinth of Hie guts. 

Cauly flower, ob<. var. of Caulifloweb. 
Caum, v.ir. of Calm and Came sh. 

Caum, V. Sc. ‘To whiten ^^ith Ca&istonb* 
(Jamieson). 

II CftUinft (lc( ma). Med. [L., a. Gr. /mv/ia 
burning heat.] llie buniing heat of a fever. 
f8is Hoofer Med. Diet. 1880 in Syd. Soc. I.ex. I 

Cauiutio (k^mse’tik). Med. [f. Gr. imv/io, 
Kai/itar- burning heat -k -ir,] Relating to the burn- 
ing hwt of a fever. 

1880 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Caumbre, obs. form of Chamber. 


Oaum Mtttue, var. of CAMfiroin. 

1831 in Hone Vear Bk. nay A mulufisrioni variety of 
articles, such as. .sand, caum stane, herrings 

Caun- : see Can- ; Caunged, see Chakobd. 
Cauatgr. dial, and Mining, [app. a deriv. of 
Cant sb^ or ; but the value of the -bb is 
doubtful. App. dififosed in Mining use from 
Cornwall.] 

A. as sb. (or labsol. u*^e of oiij.'): a. (also 
oaunter-lode), a lode ciossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cro«s-vein. 

1810 J. T. in Risdou's .Surv. Dcrumy. xiii. Besides the east 
and west veins, othen are found which run either north or 
south, or on points of the compass between these ; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 SiMMoNUS Diet. Trade. Cauntepdode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins. 1881 Kavmoso Mintug Gloss. 

b. (See fjuot.) 

x88o iy. Cormoall Gloss , Canuter. a cross-handed blow. 
B adj. {or 1 alt rib.) Cio><sing, cro-=8. transverse. 
i88e Prospectus of ly. Frontiuo Bolivia Gold Mining 
Co. I The several lodes . . have a strike, .crossed by a great 
number of cauiuer branches, or feeders. 

t Cauntercotte. Obs. [Cf Cantel-copk, Can- 
TORuoPK.] A kind of ecclerinstical vestment. 

155a 3 /utf. Ck. Gttifds, .S'/nJfs. in Ann. I.u'h^eld IV. 96 
Itni. v. alhes, ij cauniercottcs, iiij altcrclothev 

t Caup, caulp. Sc. Obs. [Of doilUful deriva- 
tion : OiV. kaup stipulation, wages, pny. suits the 
form, and perhaps the scn-c; but a Celtic origin 
would a priori be expected.] (See qnot. 1597.) 

S4^ALf yas, § 18 Certaine GetiiliMiien heads 

of kin in Oalloway hes vsed to take C;iupe«. 1997 Skhne 
De verb, tignif, Caupes. Calprs, in G.iilow ny and Car- 
rict, signlfie*v ane gift, sik as horse, or vtlu-r thing, qiihilk 
ane man in his awin life-liine, & liege poustie giiies to his 
Maisttr, or to onie vther nmn, that isgre.'iiest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head &. cliieie of the clan, for 
his mainCeiiaiire </e. protection, like as for the sainin effect and 
cause, situlric persons p.tyis Black-ninill to thicucs, or nwiin- 
teiiicrb of ihicucs, contniir the laws ol this rcalinc. But in 
the lies and llic-lande of this Rcalme, the C.ilj^cs arc pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirforc, after his 
decease. .Swa the Here^elde is payed be provision of the 
Law and Caipe is given be spci lall p.ictton and ohlig,ition, 
haith the .me and the \ther. after the d«*c<asc of the dehtor. 
.Ane notable opuression is vsed in taking vp of the C.uipe. 
1609 — Keg. Maj. xxiii. 1 (7 Caupes sotild not be 1 ikfn he 
gentlemen, and heads of the kin in Galloway, and Cairii'k, 

I vnder ihe puine of oppression. 1617 At / yas i'J. xxi, The 
YnluwfiiU taking from them, afier their deccisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best ancht, whether it he (Jxe, 
Meare, Horse, or Cowc 188s Etitn. Rt'Z' Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant. 

Caup, var. of Caf sb.^^ a bowl. 

Cauphe, oauph-house: see Coffee .house. 
Cauplo, variant of Caplb, Obs.. a horse, 
t Cau'ponata, v. Obs. [f. L. eauponnl- ppl. 
stem of caupondri to traflic or trade in, f caupCfn- 
em retail tradesman, huckster, innkeeper.] 

1. intr. 'I'o sell liquor or viclunh, keep a victual- 
ling-house. 

16516 in Blount Glossogr.\ lyai in Dxiii-v; 1755 in John- 
bON ; and in mod Diets 

2 . trans. To deal like a huckster with ; to traflic 
in for the «ake of gain. Jig. fso K cattponCiri . ) 

1653 GAuni.N Hierasp. 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handTing the .Scriptures deceitfully. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
s. V, To canponatc a war, to m.'ikc war for money 1715 
Bksti ly Serm, x. 360 All the Privileges of the gospel 
truck'd and enuponated by Popery. 

tOaupona'tion. Obs. [I. as prec.; see -atton ] 
Petty dealing or traflicking ; tricky or unfair deal- 
ing ; mixing of liquors, adulteration. 

g 19 49 Laiimlr Serm. 4- Rem. (1845' 348 Some would 
preacnihc truth of (Jod . . without cauponatioii, and adul- 
ter.ition of the Word. 1989 N. T. ( R hem.) Pref. 9 FaUifi- 
) cation or (to vse the Apostles Wordesi cauponatioii and 
adulteration of Gods word. 1675 R. Vaughan Coinage 9 
A second use of Cauponation. 1715 Brnii kv .Seim. x. 346 
I Exjjose their corruptions and caupona lions of the Gospel. 

t CaU'ponise, V. Obs. [f. L. caupon-em (Bee 
CaUPONATF.) -h -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To act as riclualler, huckster, or sutler. 

1765 Wakburion Lett, late Prelate (i8o8- No. 171 The 

w ealth of our rich roguex, w ho cauponised to the Armies in 
Germany in this last war. 

2 . trans. To traffic in like a retail dealer or 
tavern-keeper ; to mix and adulterate for gain. 

. 1659 G AUi F. Magisfrom. To Rdr , To the gre.at dishonour- 
ing of God . despising of the Spirit, caujH»nizing of the 
Word 1771 Wi._sLEY Irks (1879* V. 459 We do not caupon- 
ire, mix, adulterate, or soften it (the word of G<x 1 ] 

Caure. Se. Bad spelling of ca'er. for cattver, 
calve r. calves : gee Calf. 

1806 K. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 986 (Jam.) The caure 
did haig, the queis low. 1868 G. Macdonaid R. P'atrouer 
I. 41 Wha ever heard o' caure at this time o’ the year? 

Caurie, caury, obs. forms of Cownv. 

Caursln, -yn, var. of Caorhin. 
t Caury-manzy. Obs. Also oawiy-mawry, 
oauri-mauri. 7 A kind of coarse, rough material. 

in Ro^rs Hist. Agric. 4 Prices II. 546/4 [Linen and I 
Clothing] 'itiClauremaun. t36a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 69, 

1 -closed in A Caurimauri [v. r. caury maury, cawrymawry, 
k^rymauryl 1 couj^ him not diM^reuc. «i 9 a 9 Skelton 
A(FM gt«r Jf MM. 149 Some ioke aurawry, Some cawry-mawry. 


lOra-M. The L. word for Caure, occoa. used 
in Eng , esp. in the phrases causa casesams a caosing 
cause, i. e. a primary or original cause ; causm 
eausaia a causM cause, a lecondaiy or intenne- 
diate cause ; vera causa a true or real cause. 

c 14M Ckrom. yUod. 498 For he was causa of his brotberis 
deythe. 1699 Rubjiw. Hist. CoU. 1 . 461 Among the Logi- 
cians there are two causes ; there is Causa causans, aqd 
Causa Causata. The Causa causans . . is not the Warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, for that n Causa causata. 
Caiuiable (k^ z&b'p, a. rare. [f. Cause v. 4 
-ablbJ That may be caused. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £f. iii. xri* That . which is 
naturally causable. Ibid. vii. vi, The Deluge . . being not 
possibly causable from naturall ^owres above, or watery 
eruptions below, 1794-6 E. Darwin Zooh. (1801) 1 . 43 The 
fibrous contractions Mcame causable by volition. 

Ilcnce Caniabl'llty. 

s6Bi Nature No. 616. 379 The causability of tubercle. 

CaniBal (k^-zfil), a. (jA) [ad. L. causd/is re- 
lating to a cause, f. causa cause : cf. F. causal.] 

1 . Of or relating to a cause or causes. 

1570 BiLi.iNGsr.RY Euclid w. dcf.xii. iifiAcuusall definition 
geuen by the Cause efficient. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
IV. 268 The independence of the Divine Essence as to ml 
causes and cau<»al^ limitation. 1858 Whewell Novum O^. 
Renov. 121 (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal sectiuu 
in each science of phenomena. 

2 Of the nature of a cause ; aclin^p as a cause. 
164s L ’tew of Print. Book hit. Ohstrvai. 19 This peoples 
election . . hath no caiisall influx . . into the Rcgall power 
conveyt.d. 167s H. More Brief Reply 969 As being a 
moans to thU end, and, therefore, Causal thereto. 1699 
Burn'l r 39 .^rt. xvii. (1700) 169 Ihe Cert.Tinty of the Pre- 
science IS not antecedent or causal, hut sul>Neqiient and 
eventual. 1858 Mankkl Bampton I.ect. ii. (ed. 4) 34 I'he 
coiulit on of causal activity. 1881 P. Bkoous Candle of 
Lord loi (.)ne supreme causal God. 

3 . Of the nature of cause and tflect. 

1696 H. More Antid Ath. iii, iii (1712) 91 Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceiemonicb and the ensuing Tem- 
pests. 171a Bi.acicmokc Creation 225 'I'he links of all the 
causal cn.Tin. 185$ H. Si'knckk l^riuc. Psychol. (1872) 1 . 
IV. vii. 463 'I'he causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured by other cuniiexioiis. 1856 r.MKK.soN Ping. 'Iiaits^ 
Lit. Wks (Bohn) 11 . 109 That, the icim cause and cflcct 
was loosely or gr.iluitoiisly applied to whul we know’ only 
as consecutive, not at nil us c:uis.tI. 

4 . Gram and logic. Kxprc.ssing a cause. Causal 
pioposition s-ee qiiot. 1724. 

ri93o More Anno. W ks. 840/z Ihoughe I w'oulde 

graiint this causate proposition, n 1638 Mei>k it'ks i. xix. 
(1672) JO A caus.'il or conditional Coniunction. 1655 Gur- 
NAi i. C 4 r. tn Arm. i. it a 11O69) 59/1 '1 lie words are coupled 
to the precedent with that lausal particle Por. 17*4 
Wat is Lo£h 167 Causal propositions .ire, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, hotises were 
not built, that they might be destroyed. 1870 Jldb .Sophih. 
cles' Elettra (ed. a) 8/9 Pitiif and ^poi<u. arc causal datives. 
B. as sb. a. A causal conjuncHon or panicle. 

1530 pAtscR., 148 Some fconjurictions] be caiis.'ilcs & sene 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater Kfx)ken 
of before is cxpres.scd. 1750 Harris Hermes ii. (1786) 245 
Caiisals subjoin causes to effects. 

b. A thing implying a cau.se. 

x65a W. SciJVTEK Civil M agist. (1653) 25 CausalL they are 
. casual they arc nut. 

Cauali'fy (kpzjcUti). [mod, f. on L tjpe 
*catf 5 dlitdsy l causdl-is Causal + -itt ] 

1 . Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sir C. Heyoon ywi/. Astral, ii. 69 When they are 
called signes, their causalitic is not excluded. 1649 J.l-R. 

1 AT LOR Life tlirist II. X. VII f 6 Faith is the beginning 
grace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the other. 1678 CubwORTH tntell. Syst. 7^0 A Power or Caus- 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Made to Be, 1748 Hartley Obierv. Man 11. i. p 16. 67 To 
ascribe a real (^ustdity to Free-will. 1875 Grinoon L^fe 
ii. 14 Nature lias no indcf)cndeiu activity, no causality of 
its own. 

2. 'fhe ojicration or relation of cause and effect ; 

* the law of mind which makes it necessary to 
recognitfe power ndequale to account for every oc- 
curience’ \ Fleming's Vocab. Philos. 1887). 

s64aO Sed(,wu kb Plneland's Preserv. 10 By way of (rrdcr 
only, and not by causality. 1817 Coi ERinc.K Biog Lit 69 
'Ihe law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix H859) 11 . 
376 'J'he nature and gcne^'ilogy of the notion of Catis.'ility. 
i860 K MERSON Co.id. Life ii. (1861) 34 A belief in Laus.ility, 
or strict connection lictween every trifle and the principle 
of being .. charai tcrizes ail valuable minds. 1870 Bow hN 
Logic X. 333 The ncce'^sary laws ofCaiusality and Time. 

3 . Phrenology. The mental laciilly of tracing 
effects to causes. 

1874 Biackie SelfCult. 6 The quality of mind, which 
. . pnrenologists c.dl causality. 

% 4 . An cxcU'C. (? Not Kng.) 

1656 Bioi'nt Glossogr.t Causnhtpy Causation, an excuse, 
cssoynlng or prctcncx:. 

Cansidly [^- Causal + -ly^.] 

In a causal wav, with causal force ; in the manner 
of, or as lieing tne cause ; by way of cause and effect. 

gi6^ Mkdk JP'ks. 1. xxiv. (1679)91 Kai is . to he taken 
here [Luke ii. 14] for a conjunction causal . . Or both cau- 
sally and gratiilatorily. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1635 as 
It cannot be said to be causally perishing. 1640 4 Sir S. 
ITEwEsin Kushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1693) 1 . 314 The. Elector 
of Saxony is causally guilty., of those Calamities and 
Slaughters. 184s Blackw. Afag. LVIl. 593 From the death 
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•CPMrodu l»th« dcAtli of HtcfioriiMicatiMlf ■cwino«»> 
■uat» thcHigh oftHMlIy bound .. to that utocM^. nal#7 
Cmalmsu /W d. IVit, 0849) L aa Ho was nppcaaed cmm- 
ally and efficiently by Goo* yet proKimataly and iatcr- 
mediately by tKe presenta . .laid before him. 

tCftUniMfiJlt «. [ad. L. causansj pr. pple. 

of causdrt to cause.] Causing, acting as a canse. 

a GALB Cri, Ctnillet II. iv. 464 Every second cauee, 
r cauiant or conttervaiiL 

t Cail*0ftrilT, Obs. [f. CaG8ABT + -LT 2 .] 
Hy reason of a legally recognized cause. 

ifiS> G. u. CmutCt /««/. ^ There in also a Guardian 
simply aiKl oiiginally so called, and a Guardian by aca- 
dent, from the cause of custody . . Causarily, is he who for 
that he bath the custody of his own Tenant being yet an 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
Tenant to his Ward. 

t Cau'aftry, o. Obs, [ad. L. causdri-us dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. sausa 
cause, reason. In med. L. used more widely.] 
Having good and sufficient cause. Causary ais- 
mission (L. causaria missio): orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

160a Segar Hon, Mil. Civ. 1. viii. 11 Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordained, That vnto euery Veteran hauing 
honestly serued .twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
disinUsion \causaria missio\ should be granted. 

t Can'Sate, o. ) Obs, Also oauasate. [ad. 
med L. causdt-us, pa. pple. of causdre to Causk.] 
A. adj. Caused, due to a cause. B. sb. A 
thing caused, an effect. 

165a Gaulk Magaatront, 103 A con^'ientlonall, accidental! 
event . . but no appropriate, causate', and uLservatc experi- 
ment. 1657 J* bMiTH Myst, Rkti. Avij b. The Cauuate, 

. .depends upon the Cause, as having ha being thence. 
Cauaa'tev V, ra$'t, [f. med.L. causal- ppl. stem 
of causdre \ see -AT* 3.] a. trans. To cause, 

originate, b. intr. To oriHnate. 

1^ Bailrv Ftsius (T854) 5J3 That Divinity . . Wherein 
all tnings authentic do causate. 1855 — Mystic 135 When 
. . unnumbered times . . Have pass^, shall God . . another 
world causate. 

Causation (k^z^-J^nX [ad. L. causal iJn-cm 
excuse, pretext, used in med.L. in sense ^action of 
causing , f. med.L. causdre, Cf. F. causation.'] 

1 . The action of causing ; production of an effect. 
1646 Sir T. Brownu Pseud. Ep. r. xi, Av:ribing effects 
thereunto j^to the stais] of independent c.iUsations. 1695 
CoNOREVh. Love for L. iii. xi. ^9 Albertus M.'i^nus . . says it 
[Astrology! teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Causes of things. ^1790 Reid Let. in Wks. I. 76/1 
llie thing most essential to causation in its proper meaning 
—to wit, efficiency— is wanting. 1817 Coleripc.k ^iog. Lit. 
393 It bonictimcs happens that we are punished for our 
faults by incidents, in the causation of which these faults 
had no share. 1875 .Sruans Const. Hist. 1. i. 1 The causa- 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure. 

b. The operation of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1739 Hume Human Nat. l iv, Cousins in the fourth draree 
arc connected by causation. 1809 W. Irving KnuSerb, 
(i86t) 13 To detect . . some latent chain of causation. 1831 
BjJtKKY Free IF/// 198 All that we know of physical causa- 
tion I.S, that one thing preoedc.s another in a regular order 
of sequence. z86o Kmcrson Cond Li/e^ /a/rr (i86z) ap A 
man. . Ionics like .a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation. 
1883 A. Barratt Phys. A/etempiric 85 The broad relation . . 
between noumena and their phenomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived as one of Rmcient Causation, not the mere 
seciuence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

II 2 . An excuse. ^L. causaito ; 7 not Eng.) 

1656 Blount Ghssogr.^ CausatioHf an excuse, cssoynlng or 
pretence. 1661 PiiiLUVs, Causation (Lat.), au excusing, or 
alJeadging of a cause. 

Hence Cauaa'tionlBm, the theory or principle 
of univers.'il causation; Oausa'tionist, oue who 
believes in this theory or principle. 

Emerson Repr. Men^ Mtiutaigne'WVn. (Bohn) I. 345 
We are natural con.servers and causation ists, and reject a 
sour dumpish unbelief i860 — C end. Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing — they were causationuts. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by law. 

Calmative (k^ zativ), a. Also 5 -ife. [a. F. 
causcUtft ad. L. causdltvus \ see Causk v, and -ive.] 
1. Enective as a cause, productive of (an effect). 

a 14x0 Occi.EVE De Reg. Print. 3848 It of his dethe was 
verray causatife. c 1445 Wvhtoun Crtve. ix. xxvii. 355 The 
Proces Causative lliat eftyr folowit effective.^ 160$ Bacon 
Adv, Learn. 11. viii. | z Inat, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects. 1830 Coleriugr Rem.{\Z^ 6 !) III. i 
That which is essentially causative of all being must be 
causative of its own. 1877 Morlev c rvV. J/fre. Scr. 11. 331 
A superb um.in causative ai^ency. 

b. elHpt. Of causation, of the existence of a 
causative agent^. 

184a W. Grove Corr. Phys Forces (ed. 6) 9 Hypothetical 
currents were supposed, for the ptirpose of carrying out the 
causative view. 

2 . Cram. Expressing a cause or cansation ; 

Caub \l 4. Also as sb., a causative word. 
tfi6eo SwiNBURM Spousals^ (z686) Z49 These words .. 
are to be understood causative. 1780-1 StueUnt II. 308 
(T.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether hiphsl . . can 
OToperly be said, in general . . to be causative. 18x4 J. 
Gilchrist EiymoL Interb. 150 Lay is Htianifeatly the 
causative of Lie. »*79 Wmitnev Skr. Gram. | 540 The 
secondary or derivative coixjugations are. .the paasivejthe 
iatensive, the desideracive, the causative. Ibid, 607 This 
stem. . has to a great extent a causative value. 


Hence CwwtMwmhmmh the AmI 

of being cimative, causetiTe qtiallty. 

1846 O. Browmsou bFAs, VI. He b the causativeocM 
of ah and of each. 1^ J. H. Nbwmau Cmllista l^he 
egg comes first in relaMo to the cauRotivity of the dibk, 
and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 
the egg. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst, ao8 lu causa- 
tivity IS accounted for by errooeoas imputation. 

Cauwtively (k§zfitivH), adv, [£ prec. 4 
-LY^.j In a causative manner ; by way of causa- 
tion, by acting as a canse. b. Cram, In a causa- 
tive sense, os expressing canse. 

1634 Wasrsn uubelUvers 4s Chrbt hath causativcly 
removed by his death the guut of sin. t7«»-s ,Sisideni 
11 . 308 (T.) Several comugattons .. whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, causativcly, or absolutely. i8e4 
Dr Quinckv Pol, Ecom. Died, v. (i860) ^53 Gravitation has 
causativcly impressed that direction on its course 
IlGusa'tor. Obs, [med.L. causdlor^ f. causdre 
to Cauiuc.] One who causes, a causer. 

Sir T. Rrownii Psaud, Ep, l x, l*hc indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

n Canaa-triz. obs, [fem. of prec. ; see -TBIX.] 
A female canser. 

16^ Charlbton Paradoxes Pro!. 14 Nature.. the prime 
and proxinic Causatrix of all Sanation. 

II Uauaa*tum. [med.L.] That which is caused ; 
the product of causation. 

1879 Lkwes Study Psychol, 34 An effect b the causatnm, 
the incorporation o? the cau.ses or co-operant conditions. 

Caasa (kf-t), sb. Also 4-6 oawse, 4-7 Sc, 
oauM, 5-6 Sc, oau8, 5 Sc. oawa, 6 oauaae, 6-7 
caul. [a. F. cause ( Pr., Sp., It. causa), ad. L. 
causa, caussa. The latter came down in living use 
as It., Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cosc, F. chose matter, 
tbii^ (^a sense which causa has in the Salic Law, 
in Gregory of Tours, and the Capitularies). At 
a later period the med.L. causa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living languages, 
in the form causa, cause', in Fr. from the 13th c.] 
I. General senses. 

1 . That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect are corielativc terms. 

c Z3Z8 Shorioiam 117 Cause of allc thysc dienyte .. Was 
Cfodea owene grace. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. l)e P, R. ix. 
XXV. (1495) 363 llie cause of nyghte is shadowe of the 
erthe that Is bytwene vs and the soiine. 1 1400 7 'esl, Lo%*e 
II. (1360) 385,^3 Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 1549 Coitipi. Scot, 334 The philosophour 

sais that the cau.se of ane thing U of mair cfficacite nor b 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rousb Heav. 
Uuiv. X. 117031 143 To produce effects beyond the cause; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Dryoen F/w Geort. iv 570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all thy Woes. 1751 Johnson Rambl, 
No. 141 F 1 Ihe greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 18x7 PoLLOK Course of T. v, Hzeex 
were the occa.sion, not the cause, of joy. 1870 Lockyex 
Elem. Astron.^ iiL 83 The Sun's he.^ and the Earth's rotation 
are, in the main, the causes of all atmospheric disiurbanoeik 
b. as philosophically defined. 

1696 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. il ix. (1839) lai A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, is the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents how many .soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together ; which when they are ^1 su^osed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the ef^t is 
roduced at the same instant, c 1790 Reid Wks. 1 . 76/x We 
ave no ground to ascribe efficiency to natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with tlie effect But we still call them 
causes, including^ nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction. Ibid. In the strict philosophical 
srnse, I uke a canse to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which 1 have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions. 1846 Mill Logyeii^^h) 111. v. | 5 We may define. . 
the cause of a phenomenon, to be the antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic 
xxviii. 339 By the Cause of an event we mean the circum- 
.stanccs which mu.st have preceded in order that the event 
should happen. 

2 . A per.-on or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense : one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

CZ374 Chaucer Anel. ^ Arc. 257 paughe hat yee pus 
CauBclesse pe Cause be Of my dedcly aduersitee. 1509 
Firmer Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond (170B) 38, I am, sayth 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the Body, and I am idso 
the veray Cause of lyfc unto the Soule. 1540 Hyrue tr. 
V toes' Insir, Ckr, Wont. (15931 Gv, Howe much mischiefe 
such women bee cause of. z6ii Birle i Ckron. xxi. 3 
Why will hee bee a cause of tresposse to Israel? 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philoe, (1701) 73 The Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 16^ Dryden Virt. Georg. 1. 93 
The I.aws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature's Cbilscl 
1713 Berkeley Hytms 4 F. ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 104 ' My youth ', eiic said, ' was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause.* zl^ — Enid 87 Am I the 
cause, 1 the poor cause that men Keproach you ? 

3 . A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moving a person to action ; ground of action ; 
reason for action, motive. 

ezaas Ancr. R, 330 <2ausc is hwi pu hit dudest, o8er 
hulpe ^rto, o8cr puruh hwon hit bigon. 1340 Ayenh. xa 
H uanne seruisex bsreb y-do uor onclenliche cause, e 1400 
Furtbscub Ahs. 4 Lisn, Mon. (1714) 67^ Movyd therto oy 
non other Chuse, save only drrac of his Rebellion. z5b6 
PUgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1331) z The cause why we nxjnx 


this %Kmtfm y* pBprymiM of pe r f s c efoo. iM Lahemam 
LH. (thys) 9 Ab 1 luHM good emz us ihisk. ugm Woor 
Symbols !• I Si (ifija) The comidBratioa of iaxtraaMitx ix 
tM motiiM coiMXi fior wUcb iIm InammunME oru ■ ■d o . 
sitt Comp. Clark jse Thu said F. R. aa well for the caw* 
•ioeiutioiix aforxsxfl xx adio. .for divurt other good cauaax 
and oonsadarattons . . doth for himself and his nxiia cove- 
nnnt. M CuDwoRTN InlelL SysU ii837) 1 - 77 To give jut 
cause of suspicion, lyls Rbid Let. in iFis. 1 . 63/i A rsaxon 
. . is oUcw called a cause 1876 Grebh Short Hitt, in. 
1 4 (i88a^ 1X9 The ennaxs which drew stndcnix and icarhcwi 
within the walls of Oxford. 

b. In a pregnant tense : Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; e(». in ta have cause, have 
HO cause, with cause, without cause \ so to show 
cause, esp. in Eng. Law, to argue ngiinst the con- 
firmation of a * rule nisi ' or other provisionally 
granted order or judgement. 

137s Barbour Bruce ix. ss* 1 had gret canaa hym for to 
slay. 1413 Lydo. Pylp^, Sowle iil vii, Tht^ . . kepen hit 
withouten ony cause, e 1440 York Myot, am. 49 For fodir, 
vnkyndnes 3c kythc brm no cause. 1900 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec, Oxford 26 To. .shew a cause why he ought not 
to be . . disfranchised. 1549 Bh. Com, Prayer, MmMmouy, 
If any of you know cause, or just iRapediascnt, why t)m 
two persons should not be joined together, i^i 1 . Nor- 
ton Catvin's Inst, l xvii. 1 1 Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to yeeld cause of his doings. i6is Bible Pr^ 0 To 
amend it where he saw cause. 13^7 in Col Rec. Perns, V.I8 
'Lhe Government of Pennsylvania lied not seen cxnseyct to 
contribute something towsiids it. 1768 BLACKSTONaGw/m. 
IIL s6s Upon good cause shewn to the courL sSfisCaREVLn 
Fredk, Gt. I. il vi. 84 The Order got into iu widv troubles 
. . with Christian neighbours, .who did not love k, and for 
cause. 1867 Lofiu Rep. a Q. B. 3fo A rule wax obtained. . 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff .. Hayes, SerjL, and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 1875 Jowbtt Plato (cd. a> IIL 
347 If a man has cause of offence against another. i8fo 
Lavs Rep. zi Queen's B. 507 Ihe j^lainiiffhas been defamed, 
and has primfi facie a cause of action. 

c. Cause why: ‘reason why*, reason. Some- 
times used interrogatively, or conjunctively : Why, 
for the reason that, for thia reai^on. Obs. exc. dial. 


1340 Hampolr Pr. Consc. 3536 God wate wcle^ cause 
why. c 1386 Chaucer S^rs. T. 177 And cause why? for they 
kan nat the craft. cz4^ Gesta Rom, vin. ti (Hark MS.) 
He is ^Ity of tiiy detbe, and I shaUe telle you cause why. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xiii. 322 Cause whi God wole zeue 
his gracis . . is this. 1548 Udall, etc. Eratm. Par. Matt. 
V. 43 There is no cause why to cut off lhei.e membres. 
1981 Campion in Confer. 1. (1584) C b. You must consider. . 
the cause why. 1856 Kincxlkv Let. in Life xiv. (1879) II. 
21 Such a view . . as tourist never saw, nor will sec, 'case 
wh)^ he can't find it. (Cf. Cause conj.\ 

1 4 . The object of action ; purpoiie, end. Obs. exc, 
in b. FinaJ cause : a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a trensl. of 
Ari-.totle's fourth canse, oS Xotsta or tiXot, the 
end or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the cause of the act ; esp. applied in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or end of the 
arrangements of the universe. 

c 13816 Chaucer Clerkes T. 386 This Markys bath hire 
spoused with a ryng Broght for the same cause, 1914 Bar- 
clay Cyt. tfi l/plonTfyskm <1847) p. xlix. Then all be Iboles 
. . Wliicb with glad mindes use courting for such cause. 
>595 Hunnis Joseph 59 For to sojounie in the land, ix 
cause we come to tnee. 

b> 1587 Golding De Afornay x. 149 Let us consequently 
see the nnal cause : that is to wit, how and to what ende he 
guydeth it. c z66o Boyle Disqms, Final Castses | z *111080 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 


the naturalist .. either that, with Epicurus, they think, .it is 
improper and vain to seek fur final causes in the effects of 
chance : or . . with Descartes, that . . it ix rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God) 
proposed to Himself in His actings about His creatures. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motfons of the Earth . . upon Axes not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
t6 fiiKtirrov, because it was best it should besa, 1768 
Sterne Sent. Joum, (1778) I. 34 Ihe efficient as well m the 
final causes of travelling. 1857 Buckle Civilis, I. viii. 541 
Descartes, .was, of course, led to abandon the study of final 
causes. z88s B. Sanderson in Nature No. 619. 439 Ihe 
final cause of an animal . . is muscular action^ because it 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its external 
relations. 


6 . In the preceding senseft, with various defining 
attributes. 


The /our causes of Aristotle were the effeient muse, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a tnina is pniduced ; 
the /ormal (see^ Quot.^ 1678) ; the material, the elements or 
matter from which it is produced ; fined, the purpose or 
end for which it is produced (sec 4 bk The First Cause, the 
original cause or Creator of the Universe ; secondary causes, 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Occasioned 
causes in Cartesian philosophy : see Occaoionai^ >ism. 

1393 Gower Con/, il I. 87 He clepeth god the firsts cause. 
Z398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. R. 111. xvii. (1495) 61 Tbs 
cause efficient of the syghte is the value of the soule that 
hyghte animalis. Z447 Bokenmam Seyntya Introd (Z835) 1 
1 nc fyrste is what, the secunde is why, in wych two wurdys, 
. . The foure causys comprehended be. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 6^ The Philosophers propound 
fower causes of cvcric thing, llw efficient, the matcriall, the 
formall, and the finall cause. 1646 H. Lawrence Commum. 
Angela 31 His [God's] essence (whi 
and exemplary cause of all things). 

Jud. in Phenix (1708) 11. 409 *111 

first Cause. 1678 Hobbes Decameron ii. 13 Another they 
Ciill the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of the 
thing caused - as when they xay. Four equal Angles and 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure vrdb 
Ayliffb Partrg, 147 There are seven Causes consider’d in 
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Judgment, vie. the Material, EfBcienC, and Formal Cauee ; 
and likewiee a Natural, Subatantial, and Accidental Cause i 
and lastly a Final Cause. 1733 Pore Ett Man iii. 1 llie 
Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
170 — Dnneiadw. 644 Philosophy, that lean'd on heaven 
before, Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. it4S 
CoaaiB Ttuol. in EncycL Mttrop. 8s8/i The main object 
of Theology is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this Fi^t Great Cause. 1838 Mansel Bampton L*ct, 
ii. (e<L 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none. t86a H. 
Spencer /Vn/ Br/ftc. i. ii. | la (1875) 37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose some Cause, but also a Arst Cause. 

6. Prom the general senses arise various phrases: 
fa. the cause that: for the reason that; 
with the purpose that, to the end that, in order 
that ; fy the cause of \ by reason of, on account of. 
O^s. Hence bi-cause, Bisoaube, q.v. 

€ Chaucer Kmts. 7 '. 1488 Be ^ cause hat hei scholde 
riseKrIy. ViUo her reste went hei att nihte. a 1430 /fn/. 
d* la Tour a Thci had in hem no shame nor drede by the 
cause (hei were so used, c 1460 Fortescub Abx, 4 Lim, 
Mom. (1714) 138 Which by the Cause therof lyvyn in the 
gretter penurye. 

t b. For cause that : for the reason that ( « Bb> 
CAUSE A. I, B. I ). For cause of : by reason of, on 
account of ( » Bboaubs A. a a) ; for the sake of 
(- Bbcauhk a. a b). Ohs. 

ciMg WvNToUN Cron. vii. vii. aoj For caws hat he past 
til Twlows. 147s Carton Jason tyj Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batailles that he had. 1480 — Chron. 
Kng. ccxxii. 914 And al he did for cause of speoces and for 
to g.idre Iresour. sgm Stkwaht Cron. Scot. II. 334 For 
caus that iha no waldKesist the wrang. 1378 Sc. Poems 
16M C. II. 154 For cause his faith was constantly In Christes 
blude. 

t o. For my {his, etc.) cause : on my (his, etc.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Obs. 

c 1430 Merlin 15 Ye shull ncucr be Juged Co deth for my 
cause, c 1300 Lancelot 3395. I wald not . . for niy causs. that 
such o knycht suld dee. xiboj Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 13A 
I have described and set him out in this manner . . which I 
did for use and customs cau>e. 1611 Birlk a Cor. viL is 
1 did it not for his cause that had done the wrong. 

K See also Cause conj. 

II. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Digest, * causa’ sometimes means * the facts of the 
ca<;e.') 

7 . Law. The matter about which a person goes 
to law ; the case of one party in a suit. Hence 
to plead a cause. (Cf. 18^3 in 3 b.) 

1x97 R. G1.0UC. (Rolls) 936a 1 ^ rhte of is cause. C1300 
Beket Z043 To bringe this cause of hoU churche tofore the 
Pope. C1400 Maunoev. xvL ya Bothe partyes writen 
here Causes in a Billcs. S474 Carton Ckesst 77 Pletyng 
of a cause fur his client. 13^ T. WiisoN Rket. 6 I'he 
judges before whom . . the oeterminacion of his cause 
resteth. 1611 Bible Ex. xxii. 9 The cause of both parties 
shall come before the ludges. S760 Goldsmith Lit. IV. 
xcviii, He that h.!) most opinions is most likely to carry 
his cause. 180a Mar. Kdgewoetii Moral T. (1816) I. ai8 
Would to heaven my son could have, .such a trial I And. . 
that I might plead his cause 1 

C1480 Carton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxvi. 545 Ye can speke 
shrewdly wythoute a cause lawfull. 1368 Bible (Bishops’) 
Ps. XXXV. x'Pleade thou my cause O Lord. i6zs Bible 
Pref. 6 'I'his secmctli to argue a bad cause. 

8. Law. A subject of litigation ; a matter before 
a court for decision ; an action, process, suit ; ■> 
Case sb.^ 6. 

cx 2 »S F. E Allit. P. A. 701 To corte .. |>cr alle cure 
causez schal be tryed. c Z330 K. Bkunnb Chron. (1810) za8 
111 alle manere cause he sought be right in skille. 1399 
Langu Rhk Redeles ill. 318 To Iwn of conceill for causis 
that in the court hangit. 1495 Act ii Hen. VH, xxiv. 1 1 
In any accion or cause personell. 1509 Rastkll Pastyme 
Hist. Fr. (i8ir) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent 
Needham tr. Seldens Mare CL 5 This caus could I 
not by any pretens bee brought into judgment. 175a 
Johnson Rambl. No. aoi P xi He was summoned as an 
evidence in a cause of great importance.^ 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 30a 'I'he governing power, which, in the midst of 
a cause, or on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decision. 1879 CARpENTaa Afent. Pays. 11. x. ^36 
Further proceedings having ^cn taken in a cause which 
he had heard some years previously. 

b. Hence (Sc.) Day or hour of cause: i. c. of 
trial ; also fig. and transf. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, Whisnering to Plumdamas 
that he would meet him at Mac Crosxic s . . in the hour of 
cause. i8aa — Nigel xxxvii, I will be with you in the hour 
of cause. 

C. fig. Matter in dkpute, an affair to be decided. 
C1300 Lancelot 1405 Ther god l^me-self hath ton the 
causs on bond. 1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, 111. i. 989 What coun* 
saile giueyou in this wei^tie cause? 1683 Manley Grotius' 
Low-C. IVarrs aSj Ready to decide the cause by Battel, 
t 9 . Contextually, and in translating L. causa or 
Gr. air la, it sometimes has or approaches the sense 
^cha^ge, accusation, blame Obs. 

c i34e Cursor M. i668z (I^ud) The cawse of his deth they 
wroght Abovyn his hed. ijSa Wveup Acts xxv. ay For 
to sende a boundun roan, and not to Bi^ifie the cause of 
him. 1494 Fabyam vii. 494 Many . . whiche laye there [in 
the prisons] for great causes and crym^ cxiSF Chbkb 
Matt, xxiii. 37 pci set hb caus in writing over his hed. 
1803 Shake. Lear iv. vi. iti, I pardon that mans life. 
What was thy cause? Adultery? 

t b. To be in cause : to be to blame. Obs. 

r 1400 Apot. Loll, as Prelats mai sore drede, her vnlust 

A iuilwilly cursing be in cause whi pupie dredih not 


cursing eteiaaRom. Rote 4493 Mfho was b cause . . But 
hir silie? 1833 fL N. tr. CmmdoH*i Hist. Elia, l iv. 38 Shea 
hersclfe is in cause that I cannot satisfie her. 

1 10. gm. A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. Case sb.^ 1 ). 
Obs. (cxc dial.) 

1375 Baebour Bruce iii. 309 His cause )eid fra ill to wer. 
IMS Gowkk Coh/. III. 8$ Wisdom is.. Above all other 
thing to knows In loves cause and elles where. 14. . Tuh» 
dalVa Vis. too His frendys by sybbe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Earl Rivers ^axton) Dictes 65 
Commute alle thy causes to god. if^ Shaks. Lucr. 1995 
The cause craves haste. iMa-de Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 65 Pericles . . could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from secret abstrusive things to publick popular causes. 
x88o W. Cormv. Gloss. (£. D. 5 .), Cause, case. * If that’s 
the cause 1 must work later.* 

b. Phiases. If cause were, in cause. Obs. exc. 
dial. (Cf. Case 3. 10, ii.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5995 He . . shuldc it fullille . . Except 
oonly in cause twoo. 13x3 Fitzherb. Surv. 10 b, In that 
cause the lorde of the honcror manere may take adistresse 
for his rentes homages. 13^ Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 i8ia) I. 
314 We are bounde to ay& him, in cause that he requyre 
. . vs so to do. 1634 MeUory*s Arthur 11. Ixiv. 409 If cause 
were that they hM to do with Sir Launcelut. ^ 1696 Stil- 
LiNGFL. za Serm. i. 7, i may say . . as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. 

o. Seal of cause : charter of incorporation. 

1806 Forsviti Beauties Scotl. 111 . 360 The incorporation 
of Fleshers [of Glasgow] obtained their charter or seal of 
cause in 1580, 

11 . That side of a question or controversy which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party ; a movement which calls forth the efforts of 
its supporters. (Spec, applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan ‘ cause *.) 

1581 Savilk Tacitus' Hist. iii. xxv. ^1591) laa It was the 
..pubticke act of the cause. 1388 Marprel. A/ir/'. (Arb.) 
36 Terming the cause W the name of Anabaptisterie. 1393 
Shaks. John iii. iv, la Such temperate order in so fierce a 
cause. 1660 Bibl. Fanatica in Uarl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 

7 i/i A pious Brother, and a real Assertor of the good old 
Cause. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. 11. 545 Zeal . . made the 
Church ana Slate and Lawrs Submit t’ old Iron and the 
^use. 1703 Addison Italy Ded., Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your Lordship’s 
Interest and Authority. 1749 Fielding Totn Jones xiii. 
iii, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, etc. 1799 Bukke (18441 HI - 47> No cause in 
the world can. . m more clear in my eyes, than that of the 
Poles. i8a7 Hali.am Const. Hist. (1876) II. x, 975 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth's men afTected to 
style the interests of their little faction. 184R Tennyson 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause . . To perish. 18B4 
Olao.7Tone in Standard ap Feb. 3/7 We should be traitors 
to the cause wo profess !•> have taken in hand. 

b. Hence To make common cause {with ) : to 
join in behalf of a common object. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India (Z845) I. 809 Before they 
made common cause with either French or English 18^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 101 The two parties .united their 
strength in a common cause. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. P'. 
Bremer's Greece II. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with I'hessaly. 

o. Hence applied colloquially in some religious 
bodies, to their * cause ’ as embodied in a particular 
local organization, enteijmsc, mission, or church. 

Mod. Several new causes have horen started in the county 
during the year. The Baptists have a flourishing cause in 
the village. 

tl 2 . Disease, sickness. Ohs. [A sense, simply 
transferred from late L., as to the origin of which 
?ce the Latin Diets In Ping, often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly.] 

[1490 Carton How to Die 9 What some euer mater or 
cause be layd to him . . he oiighte to suflre and receyue it 
pacyently. 15^ Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. xvii, I your 
cause can nothing remedy.] 1378 Lytr Dodoens iii. xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not 1 m ministred except in desperate 
causes. 1383 Lloyd Treas, Health F iij, In a hole cause, 
lettia made in a playster is much worth. 1601 Shaks. Alls 
Wellw i. 1Z4 Toucht With that malignant cause. 1607 — 
Cor. III. L 335 Leaue vs to cure this Cause, 

111. Comb , as cause-monger, -renderer, -seeking 
adj., causewise adv. ; oauBU-book, a book in which 
legal cau'^es are entered ; oauae-llst, a list of causes 
to be tried. 

Z883 Law Timed Rep. UI. 574/9 The cause was re* 
entered in the *cau9e-bwk. 1837 kdin. Rev. LX IV. 491 
These *cauM-monKerB go also to the storehouse of their 
fancy, a 1637 B. Jonbon Eng. Gram , For, a *cause-ren- 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one, 1877 
Tyndall in Daiip News a Oct a/4 He has been describe 
by the German Lichtenberg as * das rastlose Ursachenthier * 

— the restless ^cause-seeking animal. 1869 Act 32^^ Viet, 
c. 91 Sched. i. i./a Accounts of various suitors kept^^use- 
wise. 

Causa (k5z), Aho 5 oawae, oawef, 6 
cauase. [aa. med.L. causdre, as used, by the 
Schoolmen, in sense * efficere *. (Classical L. had 
only causdri (later causdre) to plead causes, give 
reasons or excuses. Hence also It. eausare, Sp. 
cauzar, F. causer, all in same sense aa Ping.] 

L trans. To be the cause of; to eifect» bring 
about, produce, induce, make. 

e x^ Hampolb Prose Tr. viiL zy A fantosye caused of 
trubolyngof ^ brayne. sspgGowRK Con/. 111 . <07 They 

I the star^ causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond 
lem under, e 1430 Chrv. Assigne 39 His moder .^at cavrsed 
moche sorowe. igad Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, 


That . . oftenksrmes eauselh keresyes ft errours. i8m Dst- 
DIN Virg. Georg, in. 763 A Drench of Wine, .the Patient’s 
Death dfd cause. 1784 Golimm. Trap, sjo How sm^l of 
all that human hearU endure, ’That part which laws or kings 
can cause or cure. 1873 Jowbtt Plato led. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of their empire . . wus caused by the Iom of freedom 
and the growth ^ deapotism. 

b. Const, object and inf. with (formerly also 
without) to. 

S393 Gower Con/. III. izi It causeth. .A man to be subtil 
of wit. ^1483 Digby Myst. <i88a) iv. 543 How durst thou 
. .to be so bold To cawse hym dy ? 133a Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 34 L sail cauiie the cum in great dangair. 
z8io B. JoNsoN A/ch. 11. iii, Take heed, you d^ not cauM 
the blessing leaue you. i8si Bible Amos viii. 9, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 1813 Hart Anal. 
Ur. II. iv. 7:1^, I caused him bleed oftner then once. 1887 
Milton P. L. iv. aiO Out of the fertil ground he caus’d to 
grow All trees. x8m W. Grove Corr. Phys, Forces 10 It is 
the gravitation of the water which causes it to flow, 
o. with obj. and inf. pass. 

1494 Fabvan I iii. zo They, .caused great fyrea to be made. 
1333 Coverdale Ps. civ [cv.] 30 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered. 15^ Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 4a She 
caused them be led .. I nto a bowre. 167(8 W anley Wond. Lit. 
IVorldv. ii. f 84. 473/3 He. .caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangled in his presence. i8ai J. Q Adams in C. Davies 
Metr, Syst. ill. 137 To cause a statement in writing, .to be 
hung up in some conspicuou.s place. 

t d. with inf simply, as to cause make, to have 
or get (sometUng) made, cause (it) to be made. 
(Cf. F.faire faire, etc.) Obs. ? exc.*Sc. 

1533 CovERDAi R I Kings ii. 36 The kynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. 1849 Drumm. op Hawtii. Hist. Jos. /, 
Wks. izTzz) 5 The king caused abolish the indictment. 
01693 Urqvhart Rabelais 111. xliv. 3^8 She caused kill 
them. 1753 hcots Mag. Feb. oz/a The directors had caused 
Drepare the draught. i8so Mair Tyro's Diet. (ed. zo) $ 
Numa caused make eleven more [shields] of the same form, 
e. With obj. sentence, arch. 

1393 Gower Coh/. III. 108 That causeth why that some 
passe Her due cours to-fore another, c 1310 Virgilius in 
Thoms Prose Rom. 33 She caused workemen shulcJe make 
the walles ageyne. i6zi Bible John xi. 37 Could not this 
man . . hauc caused that cuen this man should not haiie 
died? syaa Db Foe /'/ar Mr (1756) 93 This caus’d, that 
many died frequently in the Streets suddenly. 

■f 2 . To actuate, move, force, drive (an agent) to 
(^ome action or emotion). Ohs. 

ri4oo Destr. Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
cleane yre. <^1430 Syr Tryam. 641 Grete iicde cawsyth 
hur therto. 

1 3 . As vb. of incomplete predication : To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf. L. efiicere.) 

1576 Baker Jewell 0/ Health yoa, If oflener it shall be 
dystilled, it is then caused the enectuouser. Ibid. 113 a, It 
causeth them also most white. 1579 Lyly h.uphues (Arb.) ' 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 
t 4 . To give reasons or excuses [ — L. causdrt^. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. hi. ix. a6 He, to shifte their curious 
request, Can causen why she could not come in place. 
Cause, v.'^ rare^^. [a. ¥. cause-r\.o talk, chat.] 
To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxvii. (Z848) 391, I have caused face 
to fare with elements. 

t Cause, V b Obs. rare. ? To cast or shed. 
rs4ao Pallad. on Hush, iv. 863 Thaire niyddcl teeth 
aboue at two yere age Thai cause, at yeres iiii an other 
gage. Ere yeres six gothe the gomes stronge, The caused 
first at yeres vi are even. 

Cause, ’cause, conj. Ohs. exc. dial. [An 
elliptic use of prec. sb. for because (dial, a-cause)^ 
tl- (with ^)»lj£CAUNB of, on account of. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge (Z848) 184 Churches, .were 
gyuen To god and saynt Werburge cause ofdeuocion. 

2 . « Becauhb. Since c 1600 often written 'cause ; 
now only dial., or vulgar ; also spelt cos, co%, cuz. 


case, etc. 

1556 Lauder Tractate 395 suld not chuse thame causa 
3e lufe thame. 199a Marlowe Jew Malta iv. ii. 1335 Do you 
mean to strangle me? Yes, cause you use to confess. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. z6p It was the more terrible, causa 
hee had seene Mecha, and never after lied. i<^ in Walton 
Angler xi. ai8, 1 cannot hate thee [Musick]j 'cause the 
Angels love thee. 188a N. O. Boileau's Lutrtn il Argt., 
’Cause he had left her in the Lurch 17ZI E. Ward Vulgus 
Brit. XI. laz ’Cause none will credit what they say. 18.. 
PaouT in Burrowes Rem. 367 All for what? 'Kase his 
courage was good. 1884 Harm's Mag. Feb. 411/a Jason 
pitied her 'cause she was lonesome. 

CaU'BCd, ppl- tt. Affected by causes. 

187E Holyoakr Co’Oper. Eng. I. 333 No mad, devil-bom 
will, out a caused will, obedient to the laws of evidence. 
Cuuftedne8lfl (k$‘zedn8s). rare. [f. prec. 4 > 
-NK9S.1 (See quot.) 

^i8s9 Jas. M ill Hum Mind u. xiv. (1869) 43 In abstract 
discourse effect [means] the same as would be meant by 
causedness. 


Causefbl (kS zful), a. rare. [f. Cause sb. 4- 
-ful] fft- Showing or yielding a canse or 
reason. Obs. b. Having ^(ffood) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-groundeo. o. That is a cause 
of, productive, fhiitral of. 

C14M Test. Love 111. (Z560) 998/i Withouten cauiefull 
evidence, mistrust in lealousie should not be weued. 1388 
Sidney Aetr. 8 Stella (163a) 575 Yet waile thy selfe, aiid 
wailo with causefull teares. tots Surrlby Trav. Persia 7 
His causefull indignation, tl^ D. Jbrrold Mam oj Mosuy 
Wks. Z864 IV. 95 More causeful of blood and tears than the 
hammer <n Thor. 

tCUbU'Sefblly, A/tp. Obs. ran. [f. prec. + -lt^.] 
With (good) cause, with reason. 
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i6i8 T. Adams BUuk Dwil 68 If we thrive not in. .Godli* 
nes, wee msy cnueelully call our lanctity into question. 

Oausalesi (k^zles), «. [i. Causk 9 b. ^ 

-leshJ 

1 . Having no antecedent cause : a. fortuitous ; 
b. not to bd explained by any natural cause; O. 
antecedent to all causes. 

^1386 Chaucer Merck, T. 731 Crete God above That 
knowelh that none act U cuumIcs. 1601 Shaks. All*i IVell 
11. iiL 3 Tiiey say miracles are pa.st, and we haue our 
rhilosophicall persons, to make modeme and familiar things 
supernatural! and causelesse. 171a Ulackmorr Creatihn 1. 
18 His causeless power, the cause of all things known. 

2 . Of persons : That has no cause or excuse for 
his action {pbs,') ; that has no cause at law. 

€ 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 999 Nowe is he Fals. ellas ! 
and Causelesse, And of my woo he is so rewthelesse. 
Dhaviun Heroic, hput. vti. 161 Love causelesse stUI, doth 
aggravate his cause. 1607 Bp. Hall Ps. vii, If I..Doe 
good unto my causeless foe That thirsted for my overthrow. 

3 . Of acts, etc : W ithout cause ; for which there 
is no justifying cause or reason ; groundless. 

sgM Stewart Cron. Scot. 97479 Condampnit for ane 
cau^s crynie, But ony fait. 15^ Tuhbbrv. ‘J'ra^. 7 '. <1837) 
9^ Thu causelesse rigour of the cruell Dame 1597 Hooker 
hfci. Pol. V. Ixv. § 16 And so delivered tliem from causeless 
blame. 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 1 . 387 A causeless 
and most unjust Civil War. a 1711 Ken Hymns Festtv. 
Poet. Wks. 1731 1 . 448 He ne’re inflicts a causeless Pain. 
iSga Hawthorne TangtesuoOii 7 '., Dragon's Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. 

B. As adv. or in quasi-ad verbial construction. 
(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 9, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 779 What may this be, That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse? a 1400-90 Alexander 
3190 'I'h^ kest |>ani twa of his kni^tis him causeles to spill. 
c 1440 Parionope 4993 He hath betrayed me Causeles, 1533 
More Debell. Salem i. Wks. 934/9 My sclfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte. a 1555 Lyndesav Prag. 
II Murdreist at Rome, causles and creuellie. i6(^ G. 
W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstine's Hist. 93 b, llie causles banished 
men. 1611 Bible 1 Sam. xxv. 31 Either that thou hast 
shed blood causelesse. 1671 Milton Samson 701 [lliey] 
causeless suffering The puni.shmcnt of dissolute days. 

Cau'selessly. [f. piec. + -ly in a 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. xviii, 8 i Who dare say 
that men arc caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
(Sod . . sitteth Btil 7 Ibul. iv. vi. 8 16 Our aducrsarics doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly lioast of the consent. i6aa 
Malvne.s Ant, Law-Merch. 433 If an honest man. become 
insoluent . . casually and causelesly in himselfe. 1875 
Whitni'V Lt/e l.anr. v. 97 Word.s .. which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoidt.d 1880 Muirheau 
Cains 1. 8 S3 Any one cau.selcssly killing his slave. 
Can'selessness. CausclcR.s qimlity or nature. 
Hammond H'’'ks. (1674) I. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions. 

t CaU'Soly, adv. Obs. rare'' *. ? Causally. 

c 1449 Pecuck Repr. iv. ix. 474 Thcr of cometh causcU 
nedis ml mychc yucl. 

Causer ^ (ko zai). Ah o 5-6 oawaer. [f. Cau»b 
+ ] lie who or that which causes; the 

agent by whom or which an effect is produced, 
t First Causer : God. Obs. 

c Chaucer Mother of God Causer of pees, stynterof 

wo & stryf. c x4ao Occleve 'To Dk. York 69 Out upon 
pryde, cau.scr of my wo 1 1506 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 2 b, Who 
was he f yrst causer of all thynges. 1538 Lkland /tin. VIII. 
^ Oldc Erie Thomas, was Cawser that new Quier of the 
Collegiate Churchc. .was newly reedified. 1577 B. Goot.K 
Heresbach's h/nsb. (1586) 100 b. It Is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant .slcepc.s. x66a J. CfHANni.ER Van Helmont's Oriat. 

1 Neither are Tartaroiis humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirmities. 1748 Richardson C/nr/xia (1811) VII. Ixxxix. 
383 Thou thecauRcrof all these shocking scenes I i8ai Byron 
Sardan. 11. i. Bel. I trust there i.s no cau.se. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps, But many causers. 1866 J. Murphy Comm. 
Fx. XV. 3 Jehovah is . . the constant Causer of all effects. 

t Causer^, oawser. Obs. [Can this be f. 
causty Caijrey, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall 7 
7 'he W. Cornwall Gloss, has ' cos'sendy cos'senedy ham- 
mered into shape* ; but it is difficult to see any connexion.] 
c 1450 Yoc. in Wr -Wulckcr 589, Incussorium. a causer, 
quidam m.*illeohis cst. C1450 Metr. Yoc. ibid. 637, In- 
cussoriay cawser. 

t CaU'SereSfl. Obs, A female causer. 

1631 Cclestiua iv. 54 Thoufalse Witch, thou Causcrcsse of 
secret errors. 

II Oauaeuse Quoid'z). [F., fem. of causeur fond 
of talking or conversation.] A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. 

1883 A. G. Hardy But yet a IVom. 165 She sat down on 
the low cauaeuse in the window. 

Causeway (k^zw^i), sb. Forms: 5 oawoe 
wey, oawoy wey, 6-8 oaiuey-way ; 6- cause- 
way, causeway; also 6 7 causway, 7 caws- 
way, oowsway, (caused-, cawsedway), casse- 
way, caseway, Sc, oaulsway. [In 15th c. 
cauci-we/y caucy~weyt i. cauc^, caucy Causkt 
Wat. The compound has to a mat extent 
taken the place of the simple causey, v^ich, where 
it survives in local use, is apt to be treated as 
a corruption of this. On the other hand, ety- 
mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway 
was merely a corruption of causey. 

1 . A road formea on a * causey'^ or monnd ; a 
raised road across a low or wet place, or piece of 


water ; formerly also applied to a mole or landing- 
pier running into the sea or a river ; « Causbt a. 

, The GimmPs Cmmtemay (or Cmstsey) : a natural formation 
in county Antrim, Irtland, consisting of a collection of 
basaltic columnsextending like a mote or pier into the sea. 

< 1440 Promp. Parv. 64 Cawcewey (A. H. cavuce, 1499 
cawey wcyl ea/eetum, Mys Campion Hist. IreL xi. v. 
(16331 8> Edified sundiy Castles, cawswayes, and bridges. 
a s6ip Daniel CoU. Htst, Eng. (xfiai) 98 Finding the case- 
way Tong and the bridge narrow. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
13 Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway and a bridge 
built over a small river, i^s Jkk. Tavlob Course Sena. 
I. viii. 95 Dig down the Cauaeywayea x66a Fuller tVor- 
thus I. 34 Builders of Bridges . . and makers of Caused- 
waies, or Causways (which are Bridgea over dirt). 1666 
PErYS Diary 5 Jan., llie . . running out of causeways into 
the river. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 495 Narrow cause- 
ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for. .foot 
passengers. x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng, 111 . 944 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the nog. Phillips 

Rivers Yorksk. ix. 844 Roman roads .. traversing the., 
marshy ground by causeways. 

fig. xo4a S. Ash Refuge most Oppressed 25 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast up such a caus-way to Heaven. 

2 . A highway ; u<%ually a paved way, such as 
existed before the introduction of macadamization. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, esf. the KoiUan roads, the military 
roads of the 1 7th c., etc. : - Causby 3, 4. 

161X CoRYAT Crudities X3 Betwixt Nevers and MouUns 
was a goodly faire pitched casse- way. ' x6xi Speed Theat. 
Gt. Hnt xxii. (1614) 43/3 That ancient causey- way, which 
is called Walling Street. 1708 Luttrell BrieJRel. 30 Sept., 
To encamp on the causey ways of Dovay and Arms. X709 
Strblr 'Jailer No. q6 p 6 The Confederate Army extendi 
. on the (Jauseway Between *rournay and Lisle, to Epain. 
1716 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 506 Gallop a foundered 
horse ten miles upon a causeway and get home safe. xSgx l>. 
W'li^ON Preh. Ann. <1863) II. iii. ii. 55 The Roman road 
popularly styled the FUhwiveV cau.seway s86o Kroupb 
H. E. VI. X77 The road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
expected to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 111. v. 33 Much 1 mervailed, To see so 
large a caus-way in his head. 1645 J. Hall Horjt Yac. 56 
'I’hese are Cause-wayes of ambition as well as fame. 16149 
J. H. Motion to Pari. 14 Whatdirecter caus-way could you 
finde to the aggranduation of your owiie glory? 167a 
Marvell Reh. Transf. 1. 76 Wlio hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3 . Put for Causey in other senses. 

i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth ii, I. .care not which side of the 
causeway my daughter and 1 walk upon, so we may keep 
our road in peace and quietness. 1833 Kkadk C/ir. John* 
stone 1715 She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 170 
A causeway has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progress of the sea. 1830 Galt Larvrie 'T. ix. viiL (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 

Causeway (kj zwr*), v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trans. To pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chiefly as a (supposed) anglicizing of Caijbby v. 

1740 Williamh in Phil. Trans. XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter . . causwayed with small stones laid edge- 
ways. X814 Scott in Lockhart 11839) IV. 191 The streets 
flagged instead of being causewayt^ 18^ H. Miller 
hirst Imfr. xL (1857) 175 QuarU pebbles, used in cause- 
waying footwaya 1894 — Sch. A Schm. xii. (1858) 367 A 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor. 

2 . To All Up, or cross, with a raised causeway. 

1870 Daily Heivs aa Sept., I'hey were causewaying the 

approaches to the timber platform with Erauy soda 1887 
E. D. Morgan in Proc. R. Geog. Soe. lA. 937 The worst 
parts had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hence Oau aewayed ///. a., Oau sewaying vbl. 
sb. (Mostly for causeyed, dng ) 

1865 Daily Tel. 98 Nov. 7/3 Ten miles aloM the cause- 
wayed track.^ 1876 Page Advd. TexLbk. GeoL vii. 136 
Their extensive use in causewaying and macadamising. 
188a R. Munro Sc. Lake Dwellings 99 What may be called 
a rough, loose causewaying of stonca 

Causey (k§ z/', -zi, k^-s^i), sb. Forms ; 4 oauoe, 
kauoe, oause, oauoi, 4-6 oausei, 4-7 oawse, 5 
oaulce, calae, 5-7 oauay, 5-8 cawaey, 6 oauoey, 
cauoie, oauaie, cawaey, oaueay, oalsey, oauaeie, 
6-7 oaway, oaloey, oaloeia. Sc. oalaay, 7 oaus- 
aey, oawsie, Sc. oaaey, 6^ oauaey. Also 5 
oauohie, oawohle; chauoie. [ME. cauc^, a. 
ONF. (Norman) caucie, earlier caucife (Picard 
cauchie from cauchiie, Parisian chaucUe occas. 
chaucie, now chaussce^Vi. caussada, Sp. calzada 
late L. calcedta, calcidta, in Du Cange (who has 
also via calciata, littus calciatum, cheminus caF 
ciatus', prob. f. a late L. cajeidre * to stamp with 
the heels, to tread recorded by Du Conge. The 
meaning would then be a mound or dam made firm 
by stamping or treading down. 

I'his is strengthened by the fact that cakidre in med.L. 
Interchanges with calcdre to * tread, stamp and tliat cal* 
edta, cnlcdtum are actually found instead or calcidta, cal* 
cidium : also calcdgium for the droit chauss/e or road- 
toll. The Romanic forms are (necessarily) identical with 
those derived from L. calcedre to shoe (It. caltare, Sp. 
caluLTy CkL calsar, Pr. canssar, OF. cauchier, caucier, 
chasuier, F. chausstr), whence some have suggested the 
meaning * shod way whatever this might be. Dies and 
others nave conjectured a vb. of type *calcedn, or *cal* 
cidre, from calx, caicem * lime *, and taken calcedta as 
something built or formed with lime ; bat there Is no trace 
of such a sense in any language. Other med.Lh forms were 
caUea mound, high way, paved way, also calceia, calce* 


iusm, calceta, all app. formed on the Freach. The OP. form* 
in -V (from end of lathc represent earlier ones b dde; the 
Analo-F. would be eaucie, catud.J 
tX A mound, embankment or dam, to retam 
the water of a river or pond. Obs. 

[r 1170 Charier Hen, If, in Dugdale Monmi. (1683) 1 . 914 
Terra quam vivaria tua ct calcim sum occupabunt.] e 1330 
Arih. 4 ' MerLfj^ Opon a caud bi a broke, sflo^io Act 
I Hen. Vllt, ix. Preamb., A C^wsey extendyng a Myle. . 
ynclosyth the Water of themys from the Kingesnygh Waye. 
itet Holland Pllf^ vl xxvii. I. 139 Spasines .. opposed 
mightie dams and causies \oppositis moltbusi against thoM 
riuers. s6ii Cotcr., Chauesde, the causey, banke, or damme 
of a pond or of a riuer. syM P. Thomas JmL Anson’s 
Yoy. 187 These Causeys, .are m no little Use, both to keep 
in the Waters of these Canals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Goldsm. Nat Hist, (i86a) 
1 . vi. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes ten. .feet thick, 
at the foundation. 

2 . A raised way formed on a mound, across a 
hollow, esp. low wet ground, a bog^ marsh, lake, 
arm of the sea, etc. ; a raised footway by the side 
of a carriage road liable to be submerged in wet 
weather. More fully called causeyway, now 
Causbwat ; causey being now less us^. 

c 1330 R. Bbunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 3088 porow myres, 
hylles & vales He made brugges and causes. — Chron, 
/.oNgr. (1810) 183 Was lier non entre..Bot a streite kauce, 
at be end a drauht biigge. C1450 Merlin 380 At the 
foote of the castcll was a inaraa. .and thereto was noon entre 
saf a litill cawchte that was narrowe and atraite. Ibid, 
604 Aboue this marasse was a chaucie . . of the brede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. 1577 Holinshbd 
C hron. III. 8 jo He . . made a continuall causic of timikr ouer 
the marshes from Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1398 
Grenewey Tacitus* Ann. 1. xiii. (i 6 aa) 95 Hautng . . cast 
bridges and causeyes [pontesgue et aggeres] ouer the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 E. GIrimston] 
D* A costa's Hist. Judies v. xiii. JJn 'l*here was m the midst 
ofthe l.akc where the Cittie of Mexico is built, foure large 
cawscies in crosse. i6is Bible Prov. xv. 19 Tlie way of 
the righteous is made plaine. Marg. Hebr. is raised vp 
as a causey, idaa Callis Stat. Sewers 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway is a passage made by art of Earth, Gravel, 
Stones ana such like . . tnroush surrounded ground . *«43 
in Rushw. Htst. Coll. iii. if. 509 A Stone-L^usey thorow 
a Bogg. 1673 Ray Joum. l.ow C, Pisa 968 Castcl d'Ovo, 
built on a rock in the Sea, having an artificial Caussey or 
Mole leading to it from the shore, c 17x0 Hearns Gloss. 
Langioft's Chron., Kauce, causey, .commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Bank, raised in Marshy (Ground for 
Foot passage, tho* even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Pa^ge are also known by this name| such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon's Study in Oxford [Abingdon Road], zfl^ 
Bryant l.et. 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 
pavement of hewn stone, has been lately made over the 
low grounds . . as the new Appian way. 1860 J. P. Ken- 
nedy Horse Shoe R. xii. X39 A swamp, .rendered passable 
by a causey of umber. 1877 E. Peacock N.* lY. JAnc. Gloss. 
t b. The solid mounding at the ends of a bridge, 
igag Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiii. 791 He and his men 
were by the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 
t o. Sometimes applied to an arched viaduct. 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 11. 197 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a caussey supported with arches. 

t d. Sometimes app. a row of stepping stones. 

Yonc Diana iil 71 Vpon a fine causey of stones most 
artihciallie laide in order, they passed all ouer into the 
iland [vnas piedras . . puestas in orden\. 

t e. The Giant's Causey : see Causewat. Obs. 
181 X Pinkerton Petrol. II. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant’s causey in Ireland. 

1 3 . Hence, A highway (as originally raised and 
paved). Applied esp. to the Roman roads, and 
still given as a proj^r name to some considered 
Roman, as the Causey (or Causeway) in 

Northumberland. Otherwise Obs. 

*495 ff Bp. of Llandaff (Somerset Ho.\ Vie Reg- 
vulgaritcr Cawscy. 1540 Act 39 Hen YlJJ, xvii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
churen. 1577 Eden & Willkb Hist, Trav. 954 They de- 
termined aJM to make three causeys or hygh waye.s by land. 
x6o6 Holland Sueton. 10 To make a cawsie or hign-way, 
form the Adriatick Sea, by the ridge or side of the A pen- 
nine hill. 1670 Milton P. L. x. 4i(r Satan went down The 
caus^ to Hell-gate. 1704 Hxarnk Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 379 
The (Jawscy, culed Via Appia. 1708 T. Ckamberlayne ^i, 
Gt, Brit. II. i. ii. (1743) 305 Evident wtsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Miliuuy Way. X713 Steele Englishman No. 
31. 909 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 

*S74^aiTGiFT Def. Aunsw. iii. Wk.s. 1851 1 . 399 To walk 
in the broad and beaten way, as it were the common causey 
of the commandment, rather than an outpath of the example. 

4 . esp. A paved way ; the paved part of a way. 
Still aiaL 

X430 £. E, Wills (i88a) 85 To the causy atte Wyke. iiij</. 
igay 'Test. Ebor (Surtees) V. 998 To the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and caucey. xsjo Palsgr. 903/a Causey in k 
hye way, cJusvsee. Huloet, A caucie or a waye paued, 
agger solidus, chemtn paue de pieres, chasuee. X577 Hel- 
LOWES Gueuara's Chron. 99 He made a paued Cahey, 
being a broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halle. 
xs 8 x Savile Tacitus' Hist. Mi. xxi. (1591) 19 b. He com- 
manded the third Legion to make stand v^on the cawaey of 
the Posthumian way [in ipso aggere vxm Postumiasm\ 
x6s9 Louth Ch. Acc. iv. aSo (Peacock N.*W, Line. Gloss^ 
For paving the causey in the church- yard. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1859) I. 634 To turn her upon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rocky-Minted causey of punish- 
ment. x8|^ Holdemees Gloss. (ErD.S.k Cawsey..SL raised 
and paved side-walk, or one across a fold-yard, but ofien 
any foot path. X877 £. Peacock N.^W. Line. Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Causey, a footpath, especially when made of flag^ 
■tones or paved with cobbles. 



CAUSEY. 


OAUTSL. 


6. iff A street, or part of a street, pfived with 
cobble* or sinnll boulder* (or blocks of trap or 
j^auite), A* disitioguished from fla^-stooc* ; a 
street pavement. Chiefly Sc, 
l‘he whoie street maf be a causey ; or the road-way may 
be causey, while the side w'alks ara flagged, or llie side walks 
causey and the centre macudamixei. 

( rama rtf thr cansty . the centre or hS>{he-«t part of the 
piivemeni, as most public, conspicuoua, or honourable. 

i<35 Stkwamt Critu , , Scct , III. 561 Throw all the toun, 
Quliair on the siairis and all the cabay wnder, Kychc mony 
stude that t>nie on him to wuiidcr. c 1538 Lymuksay /trst. 
Sy</f t atht 30 Quhure euer lhay go it may be sene liow 
kirk and calsiy thay soup dene. 1577 Hannks Anc. hccL 


iiist. 1x619) 42 1 'I'lie strecie coininotily called the great 
Cawsy. J. Casmichau. Lett, in Mul. t-yotir. Soc. 

(16^41435 A great bragging between them in the caUay of 
Kdi/)burgh. 1587 in Sorthertt N. 4- Q. I. 83 Traynch Cal- 


Kdi/)burgh. 1587 in Sorihertt N. 4- Q. I. 83 Traynch Cal- 
say Makers to repair C.dsayes m the Kowpaiii. x6xx Uiblk 
I Chron. xxvi. 16 By the causey of die going vp [1568 The 
paved sticate that ^octh vpwardc] 1635 KuTiiLHionn 
Lett. (18621 I. 149 Initli will yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland 1650 Kuw f/i$t. JCitk 511 I'lic croiin, 
scepter, and swurd oflioiiuur. which. . the iV^hlcmeii them- 
.selves earned up the cascy of Kdinburgh. a 1774 Frnr.ua- 
soN hUctiOH Poems •1845) aa Glower round the enwsey, up 
and down. i8ao Scon A 6 i'Ot xvii. ««-3 (Ialt En'ail III. 

2. 95 It could ne'er be evpected that 1 would let them bo 
married on the crown-o'-tne-cniiscy. i8|p IlKOWNiNr. Sor. 
tieilo V. Wks. II. 3^ 'f'his companion slips On the smrKith 
causey. 1848 s.- BAMFoau E'arly Dmys ix. (1859) 98 A 
neatly paved footiuith and a causey for carts. 

0. A piece of pavement (of cobbles as dis- 
lingujihcd from flaij't'), a paved area. Chiefly Sc. 

*481 9« litnvarti Housek, likt. (1841) 505 To Ku 1 >t. Ihik- 
tun for the makyng of the causey at the siahill dore.^ 1633 
T. James I'oy. 6w We made a Hearth or Caude in the 
niiodle of the house. >663 0 IlKuilh Counsel 98 Rogues 
lu«ve taken up the causey or pavement before a doore. 
x88o Antrim Dtntm Cla^s. tE. 1 ). S.), C'auney, otssy, the 
paved or hard-bcateii pbcc in front of or round about a 
farmhouse. 

7. a//^ ib. and Comb , as catisey-chancr^ -crown 
(see 5), -lamp^ -maker -makings -saint ^ -side \ 
t oalsay-paiker {Sc.)^ a stieet- walker. 

X786 Burns Hrijis 0/ Ayr 157 To whom our modems are 
but *causey-rlcaners. 1837 K. Nicoi.l Poems (1843) 105 
He keeps the •causey -crown. Tikvh Lonncil 

Proc in Hut. Glasgow 11B81I ijj The expense of llic *cjil- 
M) -making. n 1553 EvN'utsAV 378 Off *calsay- 

paikaris, nor of pubJ^'cunis. x86a in Hislup'n Pnn\ Scot. 
8^ He's a ‘causey saint niid a hou.se deil. 185* Cui fEPrER 
lug. Physic. 41 By a *Cauj»ey side 111 the middle of a field 
by Paddington. 

Cail*8dy, V. Chiefly Sc. and dial. [f. the sb.] 
To pave with small stones, lienee Cau'aeyiug 
pbl. sb. I 

1338 Lkland ///«. IV. 126 Martin Bridge.. well causied 
with Stone at both Endrs. 1596 IPills //rre M. C, (i8<xj) 
II.^ 34* To the roendinge and cawsiinge with stonties, of 
heighc-wayes. 1658 Sir T. Bbownk (1852) 111 . 49<^ 

By clearing the fennes .. and sue comprehending cawsing, 
paving, draynxng, etc. 1758 Monthly Kev. 631 Where die 
Dottoin is clay, or where it is causey^. s8aa Scoit htgcl 
ill, Theso loxntlon kirkyards .ire causeyt>d with through 
fctanei. 1877 i*AACocK jV Jf'. Line. Gins. lE. J). S. ), 
Causey, to pave. * We mun hev our courl-ynrd causied 

tCaUBldio. Obs. [see next.] ‘A lawyer, 
aUarney, adiiocate, or procter’ (Cockeiam 1633). 

X636 Blow NT Glossogr., Caueuhek, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor. 

Hence Ganaidloada (a* title of a poem). 

»43 (/sZ/rlCausidicade. A P.iiit^yri-.Satirc-. .Poem. 
Uauidical (k^zi'dikill), a. [{. h. eausidic-us 
pleader, counsel, (f. cansa cause + 'dims saying, 
telling") + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of ' 
legal causes. 

a 1797 H. Walpolk Mem. Geo. //liiS^s) 1 . xvt. 241 His 
foul tongue and causidical boldness .. offered him as a , 
proper to^ to [the] Court. 1796 J. Ajistey PUeuler's Gnute 
(1803I 86 A bold Causidical appearance, s^o G. S. Kahkr 
ChrisVe Ditc. Capernaum Introd. 29 Causidical dexterity j 
. .employed • .to make . . the wi>ri»e .'ipMar the licttcr cause. 
CftUSillK i}bl. .\b. The action of the 

vb. Caubk. (Now chiefly gcnmdial.) 

1631 HOB5E.S Lfviath 1. xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. 


at an in the causiag of it. 

Caii*8i]l|f« A- That causes. 

1809 Jas. Aull Hum. Mind xiv. g a (1869'' 45 ' Cause * in 
these cases is a short name for 'causing <ibjcct’. 1883 
J/arpePs Mag. Nov. 878 The causing cause of the building. 

Hence 0MiwiiigrB8M. 

18*9 Ja*. Mill Mum. Mind xiv. fi s (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Causingness. 

Caiwon, obs. form of CAurtoir. 

tOaU'BOn. Ohs, [a. mcd.L. causon burning 
fever (Du Cange), a. Gr. jeabtrom burning heat, 1. 
4rai> : see Caustic.] f Inflammation, ? heartburn. 

1398 Trbvisa Barih. De P. R. (W. de W.) vii. xlL 954 
Sointyme Colera hyghte Causon, for it bronnyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres. sMS LovaLL Hiat. Amint. ^ 
Mies. 909 &me apply it against the heart, to help cauaons, 
and heate. 

CMfltio (k§'9tik), a. and sb, [ad. L. caustic-us 
a. Gr. fcoiwrucut capable of burning, cauitic, L 
mnrr bt burat, burnable, f. jnu« (future mv^-) to 
burn. Cf. F. cuusHqui^ 

A. adj. 1. Burning, coirosive, destructive of ■ 
organic tissue. 


'888 Daemdat W. teed. (Arb.l 9^ Albeit the water 
of the sea haae a certeyne causukequaliiie ageyiist poyson. 
>883 T. Gauk Antidat. 1. vii. < Causticke xnedicyiies which 
doe remoue, and take awayrylchines in vlccrs. sSegTiMMB 

g uerait. 1. vi. 95 Causticke and burning slmpleis. syay 
RAOUtY Fam. Diet, 1. s.v Courdy ’fiiis Stone, from 
its .. caustick or burning Quality, alone dcstro>s Warts. 
1863 7a Watts Cham, Diet, 1. 8>8 In the old language of 
surgery, caustics were divided into the actual, such red- 
hot iron and maxa, and the poteiitiai, such as strong alka- 
lib, acids, nitrate of silver. 

b. Caustic bougie : a bougie armed with a piece 
of caustic. 

1800 Med, Jml. III. 480 Caustic bouj^fes, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of removing strictures. 1803 JHd, 
XIV. 474 'I'he superiority of the caustic over the common 
bou;'ie 

o. Cbem. Caustic alkali : a name given to the 
hydrates of potas>iuiii and sudiuin, called caustic 
potash (KHO) and caustic soda (NallO) re-^pw:- 
ti vdy; caustic volatile alkali ox caustic ammonia, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; caustic lime, 
quick lime (CaO). 

1774 Ooi.iiSM. A'at. /list. (1776) VII I. 143 These flies, 
thus dried yield a great deal of volatile caustic-stilt. 1791 
Hamm TON Berthollet's i^yeing I. 1. 1. v. 80 Caustic allwli 
liiiges the infusion of gulls of n dark red. 1811 A. 'I'. Thom- 
son Lntid. Disp (1818) 564 lake., water of c-iiLstlc k.4li, 
nine fluid ounces. ^ 18x3 Sir H. \^K\'n Agrit Chevt. (18x41 
21 I.imc applied in its C.iiistic .state acquires its liarxliicss 
and durability, by absorbing the aerial add. 1843 'I'odd 
I t Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 10a Add solution of caustic am- 
monia. 1869 Roscok /• lent, i hem. 200 Potassin m hydroxide 
or Caustic potash . is a white substance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful r.iutery, destroying 
the skin. 2876 Hariky Afa/ Med. 147 Caustic Soda, 
d. gen. Burning, {raie.^ 

1863 Possibil. Creation 148 At t!ic tops of mountains .. 
llie sun's rays are capable of prcnluring very caustic results. 

2. Jig. That makes the mind to smart : said of 
language, wit, humour, and. by extension, of per- 
sons ; sharp, bitter, cutting, biting, Farcastie. 

(Not in Johnson 175s.] 1771 SwoiitTr Hnmph. Cl. (TJ 
And mirth he has a particul ir kna« k in extracting from his 
gticsts, let their humour be never so c.-iustic or refractory. 
x8i8 .SroTT Rob Roy iv, His shrewd, caustic, and .some- 
what .satirical remarks. 184a VfAcsi'LAY Fretik. Gt., Kss. 
(1877' 677 ‘1‘hose who sin.'irtcd under his caiisfti; jokes. 
1876 Gfo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xviii. 147 Well, ma, I think 
> uu are more caustic than Amy. 

3. Math. Kpilhet of a curved «*urface formetl by 
the ultimate intersection of luminous rays proceed- 
ing from a single point and icflcctcd or refracted 
iroin a curved surlacc ; also of the curve formed 
by a ])lnne section of a caustic surface. A caustic 
by reflexion is called a ccUacaustic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

{.So called because the intensity of tlie light, and ton- 
nequcntly of the heat, is in general grt'.iter at .x point on 
(his surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become sufficiently intense to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. The /oeus of a con- 
cave mirror is the cu.sp of its caustic for incident p<iraliel 
rayB.1 

1797 51 Chambers Cycl., Caiatie curr’c, in the higher 
geometry, a curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the ra)s of light reflected or refracted from some other 
curve. 1869 Tyndall Notes on Light I xox The interior 
xurfAce of a common drtiiking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the gUs(i lie nearly filled with milk, and a lii'hled candle 
placed licside it, a caustic curve will be drawn on ibe .surfan 
of the milk, /bid, 1 166 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces ^med by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays. 

B. sb. 

L Med, A substance which bams and destroys 
living tissue when brougiiC in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic : nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

x^ Hester Seer. Phiorav. i. vii. 8 Costirke . . beeyng 
laid on the sore doech reortefie it. c 1600 B. Jomson Elegy 
Lady /‘awletKR.) Hot Your hottest causticks to, bume, lance, 
or cut. 1799 Dk Foe (1884) ixx They hlirnt them 

with Cnusiicks. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (I..) He ap- 
plied caustic to the wart i8ee Med. ymL 111. 990 The 
application of lunar caustic to atricturea. 1879 Haelan Eye- ' 
sight V. 59 Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic. 

b/r- 

1633 Austin Medit. 197 With his Causticks of Repentance, 
he ^aritably burnt out, and purged Che corruptions 
Mens consciences. 18x7 Scott IVav. xx, IVtde. .applies its 
caustic os an useful though severe remedy. t8u L. Hunt 
Bacchut in Tuac. sax, I should like to see a snaice . . fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic upon that sordid villain. 

2. Math. -■ Caustic curve or surface : cf. A. 3. 

xya^ 51 CRAMSEts £rcf- av.. Every curve has its twofold 
caustic. X743 PhiL Trmna, XLIl. 343 In the next place, 
the Caustics, by Reflexion and Refraction, are determined. 
i860 Tyndall Notes on Light | xoo When a large fraction 
of cne spherical surface is employed as a mirror, the rays 
are not all collected to a point; their intersections, .form a 
luminous surface, .called a caustic (Gerouui, Brennfldche). 
tCaU’StieAlf Obs, [f, preaT-AL.] Of 
cau<«tic nature or operation. 

rx66o Wiseman Surg. <J.) If extirpatiou be safe, the best 
way will be by causdw fnedidnes or escaroticks. iToe B. 
Bavnard Co/a Botha n. (1709) 937 The Cauetlcal Sans. 

CaiiatlMlly (k^stilcXli), aJv. [f. preti. -ltL] 
In n casitic nwimer. 

dBm * Bat * Cricket Man, «oo A writer, .eaastically re- , 
readted. *876 £. Mbllom Prieatk, v. sox Their diver- ’ 


geneet ef opinion have been caustically lileei^ . . to the 
foxes which Samson booiid, which, though united at their 
tails wide apart in their bodies and widest of all at 
their heads 

CaU'lltioataf rare-'^, [f. Caustic + -ATR *.] 
trans. To render caustic ; »Cauhticize. Hence 
Cau'Mtioated ///. a. 

1790 Wedgwood \n Phit. Trana. LXXX. 313 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. 

So Can’fltioator, une who ajiplics, or advocates 
the Application of, caustic. 

xSoo Med. Jmi. HI. 480 When^ radical cures have boen 
confidently promised by the causticalurs. 

Cautioity (kpsti siti;. [f. Caustic -k -itt. 
Cf. F. caustiett/.] 

1. Caustic quality ; burning pungent taste ; the 
pro[)crty of destroying or corrtxiing organic tissue. 

177a Priestley in /%V, 'trans. LX 11. aM Free from caus- 
ticity. X79X Macie ibid. LXXXl. 375 This solution had 
an ulk.-ilinc taste, but seemingly with fittle, if an}', causticity. 
x8oa Playfair Jt/nsfr. Hutton, the. 593 llie causticity 
proiluced in limestone by exposure to fire. 1830 Lindi ev 
Not. .Syj/. Bot. 7 Acridity, Lausticiiy, and poison, are the 
geneml ciuiractcrs of this suspicious order, 
of sjieccb or humour. 

1785 H. Waipoik Lett. Ctess Ossory II. 990, I .. 
deavoured to repair my causticity. x8x6 Scott Anha. xiii; 
With his usual dry laustiLiiy of humour. 1866 Frrkr 
Regency Anne 0/ A. \ i. ao I'hc duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue. # 

CausticiZB (k^-stis.-iiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
-f-TZE.] trans. To render causiic. 
x88x Nature XX II I. aj6 On causticising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

CaiUltioly (k^-stikli), adv. lare. [f. Caustio 
a + -LY -.] In a caubtic manner. 

1870 Athen.rum 31 Dec 878 He touched causticly the im« 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

Cau'stioneBB. rare. = Causticity. 

2 31 in Bah fv ; and in mod. Diets. 

austive, CauBtok, ob<^ fi*. Costive, Castock. 
Causy, variant form of Causey. 
t Caut, V. Obs. See quot. 

1688 R- Holme Amnoury 11. 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
uhiili woid is taken from the sound of his voice. 

Caut(e, obb f. caught : set* Catlh v. 
t CaU'telf Obs. Ksx arch. Forms: 4 oautell, 
{north, oawtrile), 4-7 oautil(o, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 oawiel(le, 5-7 oautell(e, 6 cautill, 
cautoiH, 4 7 cautelo, 4-7 (9) oautel. [a. Y.cau- 
tile c in J.iUr^', ad. J.. cautcla of Roman 

I. .aw (whence also IT.,Sp., Jt.cautela) pretaution, 
f. caut' iijjI. stem of cavJfc to take heed.] 

1 . A crafty device, artifice, stratagem ; a trick, 
sleight, deceit. 

138. WvcLiF Sertu. Sel. Wks I. 6 Make knowe to l>e 
pcple the cautclis of Anlitrist. 14x3 I.yug. Pytgr. Svnule 
II. Ix. ' 18591 57 Terhingc me for to caste sley^htcs ami 
c.nuteleK. X349 Conipl. Siot. xiv. iiR Be arie subtile CHUtcil 
thni g.vrt paii>Kinias seniilur pas to the tempi). x6o5 Bacon 
Adv. I earn. 11. xxi. 8 9 The fraiides, cautrls, impostures, 

I and victfs of euery profes-sion. x6xi Cutcr., Cauteiie, a 
wile, caiitcll, sleignL 

b. Applied to things material. 
ri440 Gesta Rom. 123 (Harl. MS) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of iij cautils; scil of an honest 
Garlonde of Rede Rosys. Act Hen. Vitl, vii. 

No . . person . . with any deuise or engine made of hcare, 
canuBS, or with any other cautcle ahall . . take any frie, 
spawnc, or hi oode of yelca. 

2. Cunning, craftiness, wilincss, trickery. 
ri373 Raruour Troy-hk. 11. 114 A, what to he wys mane 
r>'lht wele It geyncs to haue \rc cawteile 'I'hat he be not the 
forspekere. c 1394 P. PI. Crede jjoj But kriewen men her 
cautel ft her queynt wordea, po wolde worchypen hem 
nou3t bat a litel. 1348 Act a 2 Edto. VI, xxi v. f i Thieves, 
which . . ^ Craf^ and Caiitele do escape from the same 
without Punishment, Hatton in IaL Campbell 

Chancellors (18571 H. xiv. 989 Be free from cawtcll. 

3 . Caution, wariness, heed fulness. 
xj(si Elyot Gov. 1. iv, There is required to be therein (in 
ihmr hearts] nuxdie cautcle and ooorenesse. X353 Eden 
Decades IV. Ind (Arb.) 1B6 With great cautele least any 
parte of their iegges or feete bee scene, sdxg SherulV 
7 'rav. Persia 78 As 1 would preseruc my selfe with more 
cautel hccreafter. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1879-5 11. 170 
To entertain them in mutual cautele and suspicion. 

4. A precaution ; in /nw, etc., an exception, re- 
st lictioiu or reservation made for precaution’s sake. 

X54X Elvot Image Gov. 37 One mcruailouse cautell ha 
vsed, that is to sale, one man was not oftentymes in that 
truste of espial. 1363 Foxk A. 8 M. (1596) aoa/a Without 
cautels 8 c exceptions. igBS JaB; 1 Ess. Poesta { Arh.) 53 
Revlis and cautelU to be (Meruit and eschawit in Scottis 
Poesie. 1586 Fulrb Agat, Allen 4x8 (T.) For cautele and 
provision against the like sins. i6w Gillespie Eng. Pop, 
Certm. 111. viii. xgx Which negative Excommunication, is . . 
either a hare punishment, or a cautdl and animadversion. 
x8te C. W. Goodwin Moaaic ^oamog. in Eaa, 4 Rev, 909 
With such Umitatioos, cautels and et^ui vocations. 

b. Eccl, A caution or direction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments ; esf. in cautels 
tf the Mass. 

1341 Barnjks Whe f *573^ 30^/9 Why doe not by this reason 
3'our owne prieetes abstayne from the wine, seeing that this 
Miill may sLho chaance to them, m yoor Gautelles ofjr* 
Masse doe sraunt. 1638 Fcatly Strict, J-yeidem, 1. 6 * The 
cautell of the Masse appoint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, fieing dhink bciflm, cast up the host. 1841 R, B. K« 
PanuM Litstrgym, Meusdk, syAs vcjnay seeixi theeetVD 
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CAUTSL. 

eantelg of Hia Mum. iMo Min. Rn. Apr. M Th« re- 
cation oti the part of certain kkuaUitg oi tlie Komaa 
* CauteU ’ for the celebration of the Maaa 
II As '-Cadtelol's. 

1606 G. WrooucocjcB] tr. ivsii$t/s tiitt. 1(4 Mistrostinff 
himaelfc to be decciued by some cautcl troa«on. i6«6 
Bui.lokar^ Cauigltj warie, circuniitpect. 1639 G. Daniul 
lu'clus. xii. 31 Be circunupect and Cautclc to tby foe. 
tCan tel, v. Obs. rarc-^. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
Or . cauUUr^ cauteller *lo deceiue, bej^uilc, couscn * 
(Cotgr.).] trans. To devise cunninglv or craftily. 

<603 Harsnkt Pop. Ifit/ost. 6a It wu wisely cauteUd by 
the peiiiicr of these savoury Miracles . . why Sara, .should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 

t Cautelayre. Obs. [Koimation obscure: cf. 
Caijtbr and Cultkleu.] A kuife-shnped instru* 
ment for cautery. 

*54* R* Con.KHDGuyJm*s Quest Chirttrg.iiyj^'^ 49 They 
he applyed to the lachrymalls to consume the superAnous 
flipih, and [it] is done with a small actuall cantelayre. Lyke* 
wise to the temples with a cautelayre to close the veyne.'i. 

t Cau'teloos, Obs. or atch. Also 6-7 oau- 
tilous, 7- uloutf. [a. F. cautcUux cauft/os, 
Sp. cautcloso^f on L. type *cauiiidsns, f. cautcia ; 
see prec. and -oUH.] 

1 . Full ofcautels; deceitful, crafty, artful, wily. 

. Wyclm' Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . aaj Ypocritis bcii cautel* 

I0U1 for to t.ike men in wordit. c 1430 Hknuvson Mor. Fab 
16 The Fo.ve aeemes craftic and cautclous. 1509 Barclay 
Ship of Fofllcs (1570) 13 By falshood lining, and by wayes 
cautclous. 1607 SiiAKS. Cor. iv. i. 33 Your .Sonne . . c.iught 
With cfuitdons bails and practice. i66x Morgan Sph. 
Gentry n. iii. 36 An Adder or Snake, .signifying his caiitu- 
lous devises and dccciv.'ibic policies, ifiiio Bmowning 
delta IV. 364 Caiiteluus Old Rcdbcard. 

2. C’.iiitious, wary, heedful, circumsj>ect. 

*574 fir 1 1 OWES Cncuara's Ep. 1584 jo8 , 1 doo. .approve, 
that men with their wives he caiitclouic i6ia Woodall 
Surg^. Mate Wks. (1653' 239 That thej' he exceeding i.autel- 
ous and wane in the inwaid use of all Mineral medicines. 
(**734 Nohth t.ives 111 . 5a Thi.s nmkes all dealing with 
them very nice and cautclous. i8a^ Scoir llrt. MiM. 
Frolcg., I have hetri cautclous in quoting imiie auiliorities. 
b. CuHitt. ofy tnj\ or clause. 

1635 Kings Instr. E. Dntuintand in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
^*659. ifta Y'ou must be cautclous not to proceed any 
further in this business. x6a8 Fi 1 pham Kesoh>tS 1. xsiii. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To he more tautclous of fiim, 1639 R. Vk«- 
KhY in / Papers (1853) 2*5 They are vei y c.'uitelous how 
they let any thince of this natui'c passe. 1^ IfAXi !■ r 
t h.'Div. 343 Tol^e Cautclous u li.it wife we thoo»e. a 1677 
Bammow Sunn. Wks. 171b 1. 2S3 We .ore to be cautelous of 
meddling with coni rovei sics. 

I' CaU'teloiLSly, adv. Obs. [ f. p rec . + - h Y -' . ] 

In a cautclous manner. 

1. Ciaftily, dL-ceit fully, artfully. 

1475 Ca\ion *jfa\OH 87 Your uncle hath sent you helher 
cautclously. totheiide tiuit he might ohteyne your royame. 
1509 Act I Hen. fV//, v. 4 5 Af» much Money us the Goods 
. Iso LauteloiLsIy nistoiiiedi amounted unto i6zo DonN'U 
Psendo^Mart. x. 264 Falsely and cautclously insinuated. 

2 . Cautiously, wanly, circumspectly. 

t6t<» Holland Camden's lint, l^rcf., 1 have hcene ^o 
sparing and cautclously forecasting in my loniectures. 1685 
Bakilk Pataphr. N. T. Malt x. 16 Be wise toc.srry \oiir 
solves moirensively and cautclously. 169a ( in>t. (/race Con- 
ditional 49 He cxprc2.!iclh himself \cry c.iutolou.sly. 

t Caa'telousness. obs. [f. as prec. + -ne.ss.] 

('aiitclous quality : a. craftiness; b. wariness. 

1584 K. broT Dtscav. H’tti/ur. xv. xlii. 395 Be they with 
never so nuu h r.'uitelonsnesse tiiid sulillll circumspection 
clouded. */ 1634 Bp. M. .Smith .Strni. (163.1) * 5 ^’ caulc- 
lousncbhc to lookecre we icape. 1657 Baxtf h Preunt TU. 

39 A very great cautclousiicss. would be necessary. 

tCaU'telty^ oauti'lity. Obs. rare. [.ad. 
OF. tauliUtSy i. caulHc'. see C/Vi TEh and -ITY. 
For the contracted form cf. sublilily^ subtlety ] 

= CaI TJiLOU.SNE 84 . 

1x54 Bai k Dctlar. BoiineP^ Articles in Strypp F <cl. Mem. 
IlfTi. xvi. I :;9 Su(h covered c.iulclly. 1367 Trial. Trias. 
(1R50) 22 Circes, the wiLcbe, with her cr.aftie cavilililie. 

Canter Also 6 7 cautore. fa. F. 

cautirc (Pr. cauteri, Sp. and It. cautcrio'\ ad. L. 
cauteriumy a. Gr. ^raurq/nov branding iion; or a. 
Gr. Havryjp branding iron, f. Kai-siv to bum.] ■= 
Gauteuy I (to wbi^ 1534 may really belong). 

15^ Ld. Bkhnlks Gold. Bk. M. Anret. (15467 Svj, The 
fistiil.-i, where against thou hast giiien cautcre. 1541 R. 
Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chtrnrg. 11579) 5^ How many be 
there of actual cauters . ? 1677 Gall Cit. Gentiles II. iv. 
140 H.wing their conscience cauterised or marqued with .1 
cauter. Daily Tel. 3 Aug.. The liberal appliance of 

the actual canter, i. e. the red not iron. x88i Syd. Soe. 
Lex.y Canter^ an instrument for applying the .actual cautery. 
Also, a liniment or application of a caustic character. 

Cauterant terant\ sb. and a. fas if f. a 
Fr. *cautlrct‘ to cauter : cf^. Cauterino.] 

A. sb. A cauterizing substance. 
x8^ WnRci£.STRR cites Loudon. 

B. adj. ‘ Relating to a cautery or to c.\U'^tic, 
or having the properties of either ’ K^Syd. Soc. LexS). 

t Cauteriiloation. Obs. => Cauterization. 

X541 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chirnrff. (iMg) 48 
What is caulerification?. . Ic i.s an operation made with 
fire artificially. 

t Cail*te 3 ?illSf« Obs. [f. as Cauterant 

4 -INO .] = CAUTEEiZiNO. ( Also altrib. or ppl. a.) 
15^ Holivuano Treess. Fr. Tomgi, CaulsrisaftoHy the 
Maring vp of a wonnde, called by toe Siirgions Cautciing. 


■Mi R. Holme Armonsy iii. rh/i TIm second is tenasd a 
CauUng Iron, or a Caatering imn, or Searing Iron. 
tCan^tarinilu Obs, ff. after Cautehieb: lee 
-I8K.] The application of canterv. 

*640 Cmilhkau tc. Ferrattd's Lav* MeloHck. afisCT.) Some 
use the cauterisms on the legs. 1688 H. Wmartom Rutkms. 
Ch.^ Kasno 91 Necessitated to admit a Couteriam. 

1 0 aa'tariaat 6 « V, Obs. rare-\ late L. 
cauterizdre : see -ate 3 .] * Cautiriee. 

1576 Bakrs Jeweit 0/ Health 104 a, If it toudieth the 
fle^e, it doth cautericatc or bume. 

Cauterisation (k^ttcrdig^i-JanV in 6 0AU« 
terysEoyou. [n. of action f. Cauterize v. : see 
-ATioN. Cf. K. cautirisationS\ The action of 
cauterizing, tlie application of cautery. 

154* R. Copland Cuydods Quest. Chhrarg.y Cauterysa- 
cyon- .is an operacyon made w‘ f\Te artyfyc^^lly iny body 
of man for certay ne vtylytees. 1007 Topsbll Faur-f. Beasts 
333 Of Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
putential. ^ 1876 Groms Du. Bladder 53 Cauteruatiun with 
the solid nitrate of silver. 

Cauterise (k^Tersiz), v. Also >i80. [o'F. 
cautii tsen ad. late L. cauterhare to bum or brantl 
with a hot iron, f. cautcrium, ad. Gr* Kavrffpiov 
branding-iron.] 

1 . AJed. trans. To bum or sear with a hot iron 
or a caiKStic. 

154Z U. Copi and Guydods Quest. Chirur^.. After that 
they he cauterised yc niii'.t apply on the sa>d places oyle of 
Roses. 16x3 Massingkr Bomlman 1. iii, Old festered acres 
Must he lanccd to the quick, and cauterized. 1735 Somi'.r- 
viLLa Chase iv. 283. *800 tr. Lngtnnge's Chen*. II. 340 

The arctic acid . . ts . . so caustic, that it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skill. 1865 Public Opinion 28 Jan. yO 'I'he b\>y’s 
uound w.os cautcri/cd and he i« doing well. 

Jig. 1824 7 Landor Intag. Conv. <28467 11 . 222 l‘he iin- 
soiiiulncss of doctrine is not cut off or cautciised. 1856 
Fmoudl Hist. hug. 11 . 39 To suppose that ho could cau- 
terize out heresy, 
b. absol. 

*563 T. Gai k Antidot. if. 77 Thys water . . wyl cauterise 
like an whole yroii. a 1631 Don nr .Senn. xxvi. 263 Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the s.'ime Physitian. 

+2. 'I'o biaiid wilh a hot iron. Obs. 

1591 rcucivALL Sb. Diet., Canteritadot marked with a hot 
yrcri, or c.iutcrise d. 1684 Contempt. State of Man n. vi. 
(i 6<79' loi Fugitive .Slaves aic Marked uiid Cauterized with 
Burning lions. 

fig. 1609 Danikj Civ. ITarres mu. Ivxxiii, Now he must 
liiirig home his Reput.ation Cauteris’d Wilh ih’ idle Mark of 
solving Others Lust. 1619 J. Taylor (\Valcr P.) Sco. Base- 
nea Wks. 11. 36, 1 will $at>rize, cauterize, ami stigmatize 
all the whole kciincll of curies. 

3 . /ig. To ‘scar’, dtaden, render in?ensible fthe 
conscience, feelings etc.h In allusion to 1 Tim. 
iv. 2 HfKavrtjpiaa fitt’cjv Iblav cvyubrjoiv ‘ having 

their conscience seared with a hot iron *. 

1586 J. Hooki-r Girald. I ret. in Holimhed II. tij '1 His 
cnnsnencc was .so cauterised. i6a< Bacon F.ss. Atheism^ 
Hypof rites ; which are cuer Handling Holy Things, hut 
Mitnout Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized in 
the tiid. 1677 Gaik Crt. G,niiKs II. iv. 141 When oucc 
coiivcience is by fieqimnt n petition of sins, cauterised, 
dispirited, and nuade scnsclessc. 1807 Southey Esprirlla' s 
l.ctf. (1814) II. iJi (Justom soon cauterizes human sym- 
luithy. 1874 Pusrv lent. Serin. 1 ;g The true conscience, 
uiiiill it i$ cauterised, will . . rebel against the false. 

CauteriBed t.kf tcroizd'), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 
-hi> ] 1 111 rnt by cautery; scared. 

1^3 F lOKio Montaigne 11, v. 203 A i^iultic-cautcr- 

izf.d consrience 1652 I Ih.c.*; .VVic* Disp. R 243 The c.autcri/cd 
or wounded part. x6u R Voungk Agst. Drunkards 6 An 
h.iliitii.'ilcd, infatuated/ incoi rigiblc, cauterized Drunkard. 

Cauterizing (kv*ter,riziij), vhl. sb. [f. ns prec. 

+ -ingV] Dinning with a hot iron or a caustic. 
(Now chiefly geruiidi.il.) 

154* R. G, ircANo Gnydon's Quest. Chlrurg. (Baker 1579) I 
5u To be kept open after the cauterising, Edln 

Dccad s //’. Ind. 11. iv. (Arb.) 119 By cauterising with 
hoiic Irens. 1607 Siivks. Titnon v. i. it6. c fjuo \v. Gib- 
^oN laitiePs Guide 11. Ivi. (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed Ly an Instruiiiciit made hot, or by corrosive or 
burning Mcda iiic!>. 1835 6 Ttmn C'^c/. Anat. 1 . 435/a No 
pam i.s cxcit' d by . cautei izinj^ a Iwne. 
b. atti ib.y as in cautei iziuii iron. 

*575 Turhkrv. haUonrie 261 With a caiiterl/iiig yron. 
1727 Bbadlry Fam. Diet. 1 . k v. Cauterising tnstr.y A 
c.Tuterizing Dutton, to bum and scar the Heark xQso W. 
Irving Mahomed's Success, xlii. (1853) 103 The si^hl of the 
fire and cauterising irons a<aiu deiciredhim. 

CaU'terizing, ppl a. That cauterizes. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva 9 jsg No maiyel though Camharides 
have such a Corrosive and Canteiizing quality. 

Cautery (k^tcri). [.ad L. cautei lum brand- 
ing-iron, caiitfry, ad. Gr. Kavriipiov branding- 
iron : see Cautkii.] 

1 . A heated mcLillic in'itrnmrnt used for burning 
or searing org.anic tissue ; aDo a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same jnirjiose. The former is 
called an actual, the latter a potent ialy cautery. 

1543 TRAiinioN I'i^n's Chirurg , Ulcers 141 Let the bone 
bo bored through, with a quadrate pointed coutcrie. 

A. M. tr. Gabelkoners Bk. Physiike 312/x A Intle knobbe 
or tumor, which then wdth a glowing sillier Cautcrye we 
must Cauteris!*. 1656 Ridt.iky Pract. Phvsic 326 l.ci the 
Chirurgloii hold a great actual Cautery in his hand. 

Moylk Sea Chyruig. 11. i. a6 Apply Buttons armed with 
. . your Potential Caiitr>*. 1748 Smollett Rod. Raud. 
xivi, Brnmwcll presc ribed the actual cautery, and put the 
poker in the fire. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary iil Jv. izj 1 he 
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mad bite Most liavitlmcMierv. eME-M. Sae^ Lax. a. v., 
PraoticElly the tem cautery is ctmteea to the acuial; e 
heated metallic lastruiiiaat. 

2 . The operation of cEEterising, the epplicatioa 
of a cahteming nmt. [cf. «blt. ibe. in -kbt.] 
*575 Turiieev. Fakmrie a8t Cawterie to be bestowed 
upuaihawkeR. <607 Tohsbll Fottsef. BmtSs 333 Tim poiem- 
tial cauteiy is dooe by applyiiig unto the griem plaoe some 
mcNiiciiie cotroaive, putritaciive. or eaastkk. smis Burton 
Anat. Mel, u. iv. ui. 116761 136/1 Cauteries or MRrings with 
hot yrons. ifsl J. S. Le Dram's Obeera, Sn*p (177*) 19 
To consume the Ezcresoence . . both by PotentiaTand Actual 
Cautery. 1861 Rsadb Cloister 0 H, I. 345 To lay out 
blood and money, in flebotomy and CittCery. 

Jig. MiSmCoLRRiDOCtWho. .With actual cautery staunch'd 
tne Churl's wounds. sbfS Cat. Wiseman Ess, 111 . 9 To 
apply this actual cautery to the body of the Spanish CSiincli. 
t o. An eschar made by canteriring. [So Gr ] 
165* N. Biggs Hew Disp. p 939 Cauteries or permanent 
wounds are thought to be. .relaM to ic. 

II Cauth, cant. [Hind, kdtk catechu.] One 
of the Indian names of CUTCU or Catbohu, occa- 
bioimlly tutecl in commerce. 

iM SiMMONDS Dili. TradSt Cautht a name in Canara 

for tne I'erra Japunica of commerce. 

Cautheme, obs. form of Cauldrok. 

Cautie, var. of Cautt. Obs, 

Cautil(o, Cautillty, Cautiloua, varianti of 

Cautel, -ty, -oua. 

Caa tinif-iron. Shortened form of tauter* 
'vSt-e CAtiTKUiNa). ^caulerizing-irm, 

*688 R. Holme Armoury in. 324/3 A Cauting Iron, or a 
Cautering Iion. lyeS Kkrsfv, Cauting-iroHy a Farrier's 
Iron to Cauterize. i7az-i8eo in Railet. 1847 in Craig. 

Caution (kf’/on), sb. Forms: 3 kaucyon, 

3 6 oauoion. 4 oauoioun, 5 oaweion, 5-6 oau- 
oyon, 6 oawoyon, oauslon, .Sr. oautioun, 7 
oawtiou. 6- caution, [a. F. caution security, 
surety:— L m cautim-em taking heed, heedfulnest, 
caution ; bond, security, f. cant- ppl. stem of 
cavae to beware, t^ke heed. The earlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in 16-1 7th c. that the 
original L. sen^e, as a quality, was introduced.] 

1 . Security given for tbe pcrfomiance of some 
engagement ; bail ; a guarantee, a pledge. Still 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in caution-money : see 6. 

Bond of caution (Sc. I.aw) : a security given by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perform a 
certain act. 

1897 Glouc. Chron. (1810) 506 The kyng suor vpe the 
hoc, and cauciou voiid god, 1 nat he al clanliche to the 
)x>pes lokmg stod. (.'1300 K. A its, a8ii Kaucyon they 
nolde geve, no bidde. 14*3 Lydo. Pytgr. Sowie 1. xvii. 
(1859) iB He ne may. . oMyge hym self, ne ley caucyon to 
pursue forth hii arcyon. 1531 in Turner Setect, Kec, 
O.xford 99 ’I’o put yn cawejon or gan that he schall not 
sewe the scoller. 1603 Knoi.lks lltst. Turkes (1621) 
1264 Suflicient rerngnizance or caution scaled with hisownd 
hand. 165s Hohhfs J.ihrrty i. Whs. (1841) II. 13 The ton- 
queror may compel the conquered . to give caution of his 
future obedience, a 1718 Penn \\ikt. (1726,* 1 . 668 Our Cau- 
tion is as large as the Man that Swears. I 9 a 6 Avlifpe 
Parerg. 25 He ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that lie will pcrhcvcre in the Prosecution. *798 in 
Dallas Anter. J.aiv Pep. 1 . 107 Thc.se views are answer^ 
here with as good caution as in England. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott. II. iii. 132 To remain in ward until he find 
caution not to rontravcnc the act of council. 

b. The perbou who becomes security, a surety. 
Obs. cxc. Sc. 

1586 Eet. h arts Leycester 23 By Othc, Bonds or Hostages, 
as cautions for her good and loyafdemeiuiour. 1587 Fleming 
Conln. Jlolinshed III. 1584/2 Release of the bonds ft 
hostages tliiii should be giuen for cautions in that behalfe. 
1627 Kuthfkpoud Lett. 1. (1862) 1 . 35 [Christ] becomes cau- 
tion to His Father for all such as' resolve and promise to 
sn ve Him. 16^6 Cowley Find. Odes (1687 » 3 What God 
(alas) will Caution be. For living Man’s Securitie. 1685 
Cotton Montaigne vi. 154 Any for whose intentions they 
would btcome absolute caution. i8s6 J. Wilson Noct. 
Antbr. Wks. 1855 I. 214 For whom >011 had been caution, 
fc. An obligation, a bond. Obs. 

138. WvciiF Serm. Sel. Wks I 22 Take H caucfotin and 
sette soonc and wryte fifty barcllis. [bo 13IU Wycliv /.mAr 
XVI. 6 ; *3te has obligarioun ] 

d. - Caution money : see 6. 

1830 Br. Monk Life Bentley 'iSij) IT. X07 For some time 
after his degradation the disput.'itions in theology were 
entirely dispensed w ith, on the payment of caution. 

+ 2 . A saviug clause; a proviso. Obs. 
a IS93 H. Smith H’kt. (1867) IT. s We pray for healfh. and 
wealth, and honour . . and life, with a caution. If it be Gods 
will. 1597 Hookfr Ecil. Pol. V. Ixxvi. |6 It standeth there- 
fore with tnese cautions firm and true. 1616 Sf R H. Docwra 
in Fortesc, Papers 18 'Fhe office shdd lie divided in 
twnc, hut with this speciall c.iwiion, th.it onr charges shold 
be kepte apartc. 1667 Milton A. v. 513 160^ Wood- 

ward Hat. Hist Earth 1. (172)) 8, I advance nothing from 
any Observation tliat was not made with this Caution. 

3 . A word of warning ; a caveat, monition ; a 
hint or advice to anyone to lake heed. 

*605 Shaks. Macb. IV. i. y What ere thou art, for thy 
gotd caution thanks. 1623 Cockfram, C autiofi^Caueat^a 
warning. 1661 Bramhail Just Find, il 13 Not by way of 
censure, Imt of caution. 1791 i/iV/e) A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use bhciiil.'in's Dii tionary. i8m Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

IV 651) Measures for conveying to ms rival a caution whiA 
pel haps might still arrive in titnoL 

b. A/tl. An cauUnation previous to the word of 
command ; a preliminary word pf command. 
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I7g5 imtr, ^ Reg. Cavairy (1813) 103 TIm M^nadron leader 
will give a loud caution that the doubling m to be made 
either succeuively, or by the whole eat^ron at once, 
ite F. GaiFFiTHa ArtiL Man. <i86a) m The commanding 
omcer will give the caution, ySwvn camj^ny tguartt, 

o. An occurrence, act, or fact, which conveyi a 
waminp;. (Somewhat ca/Ua. : cf. * warnings '.) 

1878 Fa. Ksmblp. R^, Cirlhaoa 1. 1, 14 The coullytlifferent 
chanMter imparted by a helmet, or a garland of rose*, to 
the Mime set of features, is a * caution ' to irregular beauties. 

d. slang. (Of U. S. origin.) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment; an 
extraordinary thing or person. 

*«3SC,F Hoffman IVinter IVest 734 (Bartlett) The way 
the icy blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution. 

A/i y . Round No. 9a. 590 One man . . whose perfonii- 
ance was what the Americans call * a caution \ 1^ H. C 
Johnson Argoni. AJ/s 93 The first hfteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 1870 
M. CoLMNs VirnrtH 111. iL a6 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a * caution *. 

4. The taking of heed ; * provident care, wari- 
ness against evil * (J.), as a kind or quality of con- 
duct; cautiousness, heedfuliiess, circumspectness, 
prudence in regard to danger. 

1631 Rtlig. IVcitoH. II Solicitudes, .which kept the Earle 
in extream and continual! caution. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(17391 <97 Uncover, .your choicest Plants, but with Caution. 
1697 DavDKN Virg Georg, iv. 703 1^ little Caution, and 
much Love betray’d. ^ 1719 Young Kivtngo v. ii, A rage 
In which the wise with caution will engage. 1709 But- 
iFR Serm. Wks. 1874 H* Pr^f* 7 Caution to avoid being 
mtstaken. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 111. vi. hi. 453 God- 
frey . had learned caution by his eventful life ; it had de- 
C'^nerated into craft. 1863 W. PiiiLUPS Speeches vi. 139 
Caution^ is not always go^ policy. 1876 Grekn 
//lit, vii, 1 6 (1889) 405 The caution and heritacion of Philip, 
f 6. (with //.). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding ; a precaution. Obs. 

Shaks. Macb. 111. vi. ^4 That . . might Adui.se 
him to a Caution t* hold what distance His wisedome can 
prouide. 1669 Boyle Contn. Nesv Exp. 1. xlvii. (1683' 161. 
1691 T. H[ale] Act. New Invent. a6 The neglect of ordinary 
Cautions. I’M H. Walpole Hist. Doubts ai ISoinething] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the hrst 
overt act of the new reign. 1801 Med. ymt. V. 157 By 
due attention to those cautions in the practice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. 

6 . attrib., ns caution money, money deposited 
as a security for good conduct, esf. by a student 
cm entering a college, or an inn of Court ; f cau- 
tion town — (!autionabt town. 


i66«.S'Mrr'. A^. Netherl. 140 They delivered us the Cau- 
tion-Towns we had taken. 18^ Ahnulu in L\fcl^Corr. (1844) 
11. X. ;3os The Colleges take care to secure themselves by 
requiring caution money. 1848 tr. L.BUinds Ihst. Ten 1'. 

II. 631 No freedom of the pres.s, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant .sum of caution money. 

Caution v. [f prec. sb. ; cf. P'. can- 

iionnery med.L. eautiondre^ 

+1. intr. To give a caution or warning- Ohs. 

^ i6ai J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 166 It wa.s cautioned 
in the Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Spst. Pref, We have Caution'd 
concerning it, in the Book it self. 

t2. To provide with a ‘ caution ' or saving clause ; 
to guard. 'Obs. 

1655 Fim.lfrCA. Hist. IX. iv. ff 4 Such Prophesyings . might 
be . . discreetly cautioned and moderated. 1681 Bumnf.t 
Hist. Re/. II. 7 It was added, to caution this, that the 
person . . should do nothing . .without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

d. To ad vise or charge (a person) to take heed ; 
to warn. To caution oneself-, to take heed, take 
precautions. Usual const, against, or to with inf. 

1683 IxiRRAiN Muret's Rttes Fun. To Kdr. 4 In. .caution- 
ing us against a too late expectation of finding it. a 1694 
Tillothon Wks. I. v. (K.) Cautioning us to take heed lea-it 
we be overcharged with suifeiting and drunkenness. 170a 
Elng. Theopkrast. 113 If a Man .. do not caution himself 
against the Snares, etc. 1845 Fond Handbk. Spain i. a8 
Don Quixote cautions Sancho to he moderate in his food. 
185^ fiucKLB Civilix. I. xiv. 535 He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know- 
ledge. 

Ilcnce Oau'tioned, Cau tioning,///, adjs. 
c 17x0 Priom (J.) To our caution’d soul. 174B Richardson 
Clarissa (x8xi) I. xxxviii 984 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satiriring observer. i8fe Gna Eliot Kontola 

III. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
doubts. 


t CaU'tionalf Obs. [f. Caution j/i.-h-al] 
Of the nature of a caution ; warning, cautionary. 

1658 Blount Glossogr.^ Cmutianal, Cautionary,, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or wariness. 1660 Wither {title). .Specu- 
lum Speculativuro . . with Cautional Expressions made there- 
upon. s69« South Serm. IX. v. (R.) With this cautional 
ODiicrvation. 

t CaH'tiolUUrilyf atfv. Obs. ^f. next -f -LT 2 .] 
In a cautionary manner ; as a caution. 

.s66s, Wither Lord's Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tends, withont purposing ought in opposition to what is 
believed by others. xyA Herald II. 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily gnardM against the practices. 

CantionaTy (kf jonftii), a. {sb l [f. L. type 
*cautidndri‘us \ see Caution sb. and -aryI; cf. 
F. caulionnaire ] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a pledge or 
security ; held in pledge, or as a security or hos- 
tage. Now chiefly Jlist. or Sc. 


1997 Si* F. VstB Comm. (1657) 70 The ordinary Gamson 
of the cautionary towna s8ii Sfeed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. viii. 
(1639) 596 That, .all his cautiona^ Lords should be released. 

usHW. Hist. ColL 1 . 3 'I’he Town of Flushing, the 
Ciuule of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 
were held bj way of caution from the United Provinces, to 
insure their dependency upon England, the Kim resolved 
to render up, as being meerly cautionary. 1^ ^uthbrne 
OrooHoko IV. ii. And 1 am made the cautionary pledge, 
llie gage and hostage of your keeping it 1809 Sou'TMev 
More (1831) II. 95 As a nation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses . . in a friendly territory.^ 18^ Blacksv. 
Mag. LVl. 140 To bring AAghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. 
iv. X31 The cautionary towns were to be restored, attg 
Scoisman 9 May <^7 (jautionary obligations undertaken. 

+ 2. Marked by caution, cautious. Obs. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1873) 11. xxi. | 5 Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 

J uireth. 1649 Srlden Laws Eng. 11. vi. (1739) 34 The 
'relates cautionary way of proceeding. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rem. (1644) 1 . 79 ‘Ihis cautionary conduct, 
d. Of the nature of, or conveying, a caution or 
j admonition ; warning, admonitory. 

1638 Rouse Heav. Uutv. x.( 1702) 177 An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter. 17x1 Steele latler No. 373 Many 
cautionary precepts for my future conduct. s8o6 Knox 
& Jebb 0»rr. 1. 355 A long cautionary letter against 
the pernicious influence of philosophy and poetry. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. v. iiSCWyi 107 It had a cautioniiry effect. 
188a Cyclists' Tour. Club Gas. Dec 362/x Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. 

1 4. Of the nature of a provision against evil or 
danger ; precautionary. Obs. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. | 33. 530 Cicero . . nuikcs 
a Law for them, but with a cautionary provision, that, etc. 
1771 84 Cook Voy. (lygn* VI. 1980 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. x8a6 K Pftkrs in Pa. Hist. Soi. Aleut. 1. 
88 He pursued such cautionary measures. 

t b. Funiibhed with precautions. Obs. 

1884 Bunvan Ptlgr. 11. 65 Tnese ways arc made cautionary 
cnou^ .by these Posts and Ditch and Ch.'iin. 

+ B. sb. a. A security, b. A personal security, 
a surety. Obs. 

1655 L'Estrange Chns. /, lai Two his Head Town.s should 
be 1^ to the King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven- 
ants. 1699 UiGGES Couipl. Ambass. 370 The Duke, .would 
become cautionary for the due observation ol the same. 

Cautionary, var. of Caution ry. 
t Cau’tionate, a. Obs. [ad. mcd. T.. cau- 
tiondt-us (See next).] Cautious, c.aiitionary. 

1616 W. .Sclaier Serin. 28 To make you c.7ut)onate how 
yee fall by example of like iniustice. a i6a6 — Three 
Serm. (1629) 32 With cautionate dii>tinction affirmed. 

1 lencc t Cau tionately a , t Cau'tionatenesa. 

1619 W, ScLATER Expos. 1 I hcss, (1630) 33 No siiines 
should he more caution.'itrly watched against. 1619 — 
Ibid. 569 This cautionatcncs in God’s children. i6a6 — 
Expos. 3 Thess. Ri Adiuring them tocautionatenesse. 

1693 W Sclaier iSon) P'un. Serm (1634) 93 Though it 
be (caution.stcly iir)d»*r.stood/ thus pos.sible. 

t Cau’tionatOf V Obs. [f. mcd.L. cautional- 
ppl, stem of cautiondre, F*. cautionner ; see -atk -.] 
To take or apply piecautiotis ; to furni'?h or guard 
with ‘cautions* or provisos. Hence Caution- 
ated, Oau'tionating ppl. adjs. 

s6ai W. .Sclatf.r 7^Mf'x(i623) 176 Practising freely, yea 
teaching lawftilncsse of cautionatcd vsuric. 1654 I’kapp 
Comm. Ps. xxxiii. i 'I'hat cautionnttng counsel of Bernard. 
1655 — Marrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 842/2 It is cautionatcd 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. 16589, in 
Burton's Diary {x%-2%) II I 143 To cautionate any prejudice 
that can be umn our rights and liberties, by .t general 
question. Ibia. 900 If you rautionale it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated. 

Cautioner (k^ Jon^j). Also 7 -SV. entiounar 
(usually k^-J.mai). [f. Caution sb. and v. -r.R l.] 
1. .S^. Laiv. One who gives or becomes security 
for another; a surety; —Caution sb.^ b. 

^1569 Linuf.sav (Pil-scottie)CAri?n, Scot. (1728) 8 He be- 
came cautioner that such enormities . . should not be com- 
mitted in lime corning. 1631 Rutherford Lett. xix. (1862) 

1 . 79 Jesus, a.s the Cautioner, is bound for us. a 166a H eylin 
Laud {1671) 399(0.) That no Presbyter should .hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever. 
1846 Laing in Knox's Wks. 1. 345 note, Patrick Murray .. 
became cautioner fur William Harlaw, and wa.s amerciated 
for his non-appearance to undcrly the law. ,1846 T. Chal- 
mers On Romans xxi. Should an able Cautioner liquidate 
the whole. 1884 Sir K E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LI. 91/1 
The case of a cautioner to the bank for one of their agents. 

2 . One who cautions or warns. 

In mod. Diets. 

t Cau'tionist. Obs. rare-\ [f. Caution + 
•i.sT.] One who affects caution. 

a 1657 R. laivEDAY Lett. (1659) 33 Like some over-provi- 
dent Caiitionists. 

tCautionize, v. Obs. ?*To promote caution 
in anything ' (I^tham) ; ? to take * cantion * or 
security of, to render cautionary (cf. Caution- 
ary I). 

But it may be a misprint for cantomxe, the reading in ed. 
1618 : ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Continuation), and cd. 
1687, 11. 974, however, hauc caietionise. 

1031 Contn, Knelled Hist. Turks 1414 The captain of the 
lanuaries rotie and slew the Ba.ssa, burnt the Mufti and all 
his kin, and gaue his daughter in manage to one Aslan 
Begh, a pretender to the antient inheritance of a bordering 
prouince, to cautionize that part. 

Cail*‘tioul688, a. [f. Caution + -lbbb.] 
Withont caution. 

lyga-y Gbddbs Judges xviiL 7 (R.) The people . . dwelled 


carelesf, quiet and caufionleiw. 1899 Chamb. Jml. XI. 315 
Playing a wild game, in a reckless, cautionless way. 
CaH’idoiUliant ). [a. Y.cautionng* 

mentx si e - rent.] ^Caution i. 

1819 Ann. Reg., Chron 415 French subjects .. who have 
paid sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries. 

Cautionxy (k^'/onn). Sc. Law, Also -ary, 
erie. [f. Cautioner - h -Y : see - kky, -by.] The 
position of a cautioner, suretyship. Bond of cau- 
liontyi ^ bond of caution's see Cautjon sb. J. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. lix. (1863) 1 . 159 Christ’s act of 
cautionary. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 
74 Johne Makmollan . cautioner for David Makmollan . . 
presentit the said David and protests to be liberatit ol his 
caulioncrie. 1630 Acts Cnas. I (1814) VI. 167 (Jam.) Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 1754 Erskinb 
Prtne. Sc. Law (1809) 997 Ronds of cautionary. 

CantioilB a. [f. Caution (as if from 

L. *iautids-us, nut used) : see -T 10 U 8 .] 

Distinguished or marked by caution ; heedful, 
wary, careful, circumspect : said of persons, their 
conduct, and acts. (In quot. 1640 peih. ‘P'cariul, 
over-prudent, timorous 

a 1640 Massinger (W.) You shall be received at a po.stern 
door, if you be not cautious, by one whose touch would 
make old Nestor young. 1665 Glanvill .Seeps. Set. 5a 
Where deep and enquiring ^irits differ, 1 judge 1 have 
reason to be caiitiou.s. 1671 Milton.S'an/.^m 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill. Pree-tmnker No. 30. 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to Trust every 
Man so far as wc can see H im. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
111. 18 Urging on their way with cautious .speed. 1833-48 

II . CoLEKiUGE N. Worthies 1185a) 1 . 9 He seems to nave 
been a much more cautious man. 184a H. Rogers Introd. 
Burke's Works 1642 1 . 23 Further th.in a c.Tutious policy 
would warrant. 187a Mori.ey Voltaire (1886) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience. 

b. Coni^t. of vobs.\ how, lest, to with inf. (Cau- 
tious to was formerly used whcMC taulious not to 
is now in use : cf. Carkkul.') 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night return’d . .cautioiLs of d.'iy. 1709 Hearne ( otlect. < 1686) 

IJ. 341 I'he kite exposition . . has made me cautious how 1 
enter upon new Experiments. 17x5 PurE Odyss. iv. 307 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear, Hi.s purnlc garnicrit 
veil’d the falling^ tear. 175a Johnson Rambt. No. 208 P 9 
Cautious lest this offence should be . . committed. 177a 
Hist. Rochester d^CayxWQMS, not to exceed it. 1779 Fohkest 
Voy, N. Guinea. 71, 1 was \ery cautious of touching upon 
what had happened that murning. i6ao Hoyle's Comes 
Iinpr.s Be cautious how you trump out. i8ai J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. .Syst. m. (1871 • 119 The act. .is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a iuea.sure. 

Cautiously (kjjosli), adv. [f. prec. -h -LT 2.] 
In a cautious manner, with caution ; warily, heed- 
ful ly, carefully, circumspectly. 

1664 Kvfi.yn Kal. Hort. 117291 196 Uncover also Arii- 
chuaks r.iiitiuiisly, and by degrees. 1699 Hen 11 ey That. 131 
He cautiou.sly says, that he often uses the Excerpta. 17B1 
Gibbon Dei,l. tfr IL >37 He cautiously suppressed nis 
grief and resentment. 1876 (iKEi'N .Short Hist, viii 3 
(1882 1 488 Cauiiously and tentatively they were introilucirig 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lady Bhassey Voy. Sunbeam xiv. 
(18781 943 Opening the curtains cautiou.sly. 

Cautiousness (ky Jasnea). [f. as prec. + 
-nkmm.] The miality or state of being cautious; 
wariness, hccdlulncss, caurion. 

1648 Eikon Box. (1824) 64, 1 could not but approve their 
mneroiis constancy and cuutiousnesse. 171a Addison .Spect. 
No. 399 r 7 We should always act with great Cautiousness 
and Circumspection. 1887 Zhw Times 7 .XXX 11 . 2os/^ A 
cautiousness which is haidly distinguishable from timidity. 

II Cautor. Obs.^ ® [Lat.] ‘ He that foresee th or 
bewareth* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

CautuloUB, obs. form ofCAUTEious. 
t CaU'ty, o. Obs. rare. Also oautie. [app. f. 
¥. cant, caute (^It. Sp. cauto), or L. caut-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavere 
to bewaie; with Eng. ending -Y.] CaiitiouR, waiy. 

1979 E. Hake Newes Powles Churchy. Hj, O cawly cul- 
throate. Ibid. Evijb, Oiir cawtie coutitrey Gentlemen. 
s6io Mirr. Mag. 754 (R.) With cautie observation. 

Cauve, dial, iorm of Calve, Calf. 

CauyU, obs. form of Cavil. 

Cauaee, oauzy, var. f. Kazi, Mohammedan 
judge in India, Indian Cadi. 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesia. 

II Oava. Phys. Short for Vena cava. 

[1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. \oc.JCavavena, thegreat 
liver-vein going thorow the body.] 1809 Med. Jrnl. aXI. 
970 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
m/b Huxley Phys. iL (1869) 57 ^^ll reach the right auricle 
by the superior cava. 

Cavajar, obs. form of Caviare. 

CavflJoade (kevilk^i-d), sb. Also 6 oaval- 
gada, 7 oavalcado, oavttloata, oavelcade, (8 
erron. oalvaoade). [a. F. cavalcade (i6th c. in 
LittrO, ad. Pr. cavalcada or It. cavalcata ( - Sp. 
cabalgada, Pg. cavalgala\ f. cavalcar '.^\eX^L. 
caballicdre to ride on horseback, f. caballus horse : 
see -ADE. The native F. form of the word wax ehe^ 
vaueh/e, whence also ME. Chivachib.] 
ti. A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Obs. 
1501 Untoh Core, (18x7) 957 . 1 am nowe atteodinge uppon 
the Kinge in this cavaloMle he maketh towards the Duko 
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of Parma. 1908 BAaarr Theor, IVmrret v. L 141 To make 
Caualgadaa, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 
1604 Fas. 1 CounttHfL (Arb.) no To make some sudden 
Cauaicado vpon your enemies. 1647 Clarbnoon Rtb. 
VII. II. 9IS He had with some Troops, made a Cavsicade 
or two into the West. 

tH Graft fed. 9> 989 Being thrown Into 
Gaol for that his Blasphemous Cavelcade. 

2 . A procession on horseback, tsp. on a festive 
or solemn occasion. Also loosely used for a pro- 
cession of carriages, arch, or ? Obs. 

idH Evrlyn Afnrr. (1857) I. xo9 Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope. 16B3 Brit Sptc. 960 
Ills Majesty., made a Glorious and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. 1687 Lo^. Go*. No. 9950/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavalcata . . wherein he was Ac- 
companied by 14 of the Sacred Colledge on Mules, syda -71 

H. WALPOLB vtrtn/s Anted. Paint. (i786> III. 97 The 
kjng's cavalcade through the gates of the city the day before 
his coronation. 

8. ccncr. A company of riders on the march or 
in procession. 

<11700 Dryurn Pai. Are. ni. 540 The following cavaU 
cade . . Proceed by titles marshard in degree. 1703-14 Sc, 
Pasquils < 1868) 347 He and his noble Cavalcade design I'o 
right their native Country. 2786 tr. Bedford* t Vatkek\,i^%) 
95 The cavalcade set forward. 185a Miss Vongb Camtos 
(1871) II. xix. ao6 From Chester the Cavalcade set out for 

I. ondon. 1869 Hook Livtt Abps. 11 . ii. 93 He evidently 
expected to meet a large cavalcade. 

4 . transf. and * Procession *. 

1670 Cavtat Conventiclert 9, I desired him to raise this 
Devil before me ; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole procession of the Cavalcade. 1708 Motfeux 
Babt/iiis IV. xiii, He made a Cavalcade of his Devils .. 
through the Town. 1833 J. Forbes Tour Mont Blanc 117 
The cows were taken to the valley . . and 1 regretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so 
sii^ular a cavalcade. 

Cfayaloa'de, v. [f. prec. sb. ; in F. cava/cader.] 
intr. To ride in a cavalcade, esp. in procession or 
in company with otheis. Hence Cavaloa'ding 
vbl. sb and ppl. a. 

17x0 Map 0/ Trav. High Ch. Apostle 6 His mighty great 
Cavalcading. 1771 P. Par.sons Newmarket I. us The 
hero . . cavalcaded it through a large breach made in the 
walls, in an open chariot. 18x6 Kfatingr Trax*. II. x A 
lar^e party of horse men was cavalcading. in celebration of 
a wedding. X837 Carlvlb Fr. Rett. I. i. m. vi. 71 Tumult 
of charioteering and cavalcading. 1849 Fraser's Mag, 
17s The host . . liomcward with his nobles cavalcaded. 

t Cazalet. Obs. [ud. It. cavaiutto stay, 
a prop, a tressell’ (Florio>, dim. of cavallo horse. 
Cavalet was aUo in 16-1 7th c. French in sense of 
* a long hollow stickc, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes* 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr. form of the word is 
chevalct.'] (See quot.) 

x66a Mehrbt tr. Nerfs Art o/Glass 9^3 fin an annealing 
furnace] there's a round hole through which the flame and 
heat passelh into the tower ; this hole is c.'ill'd Occhio or 
Lumella^ having an iron ring encircling it rail'd the Cavalet 
or Crown. Ibid, xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet. 

Cavalier (kaeval!*>’j\ sb. and a. Forms: 6 
oauallere, (oabbaleer, oaueelore), 6-7 oavallier, 

7 cavalier*), -loer(0, cavaglinr, (,by perversion) 
caviler, Sc. oavaleire, oavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, oauilero, oaua- 
leiro, 6-7 oavaliero, jr oavalero, 8 oavalliero. 
[Originally adopted in the form cavallero^ cavaliero^ 
etc. from Sp , with occasional of the It. and 
Pg forms. The actual form cavalier is a. F. cava- 
lier (i6th c. in Littr^), ad. It. cavalierCy f. cavallo 
horse + -iere^ a termination often occurring in 
Italian for L. -drius. The late !>. cabal lari us 
{-c rius') * horseman * gave Sp. cabalUro (OSp. 
cav-\ Pg. cavalleiro, Pr. cavallier^ ONF. cavailUr^ 
cavaler^ OF. and F. chevalier, whence also Eng. 
Chevaijeb.I 
A. sb. 

1 . A horseman, esp. a horse-.soldier ; a knight. 

\c 1470 Hors^ Shepe, ^ G. (iSaa) 3 In dutlie a rider is called 
a Knyght, Aragon tongedoth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie fs named of worship & toke bcgynnyng Of 
STOres of gold and chiefly of rydyng. ^ 1398 Barrkt Theor. 
Warres Gloss. 949 CauagUre^ an Italian word, .signifieth a 
Gentleman seruingon horsebacke.] x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 
691 That so many cavallerus should all faile in this one 
attempt. 1640- x Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min, Bk. (1855I 51 | 
That all brave cavaleircs will tak the business to hart x6^ 
Blount Glossogr.^ Cavalier, Caxtale-^o, a knight or gentle- 
man, serving on horseback, a man of arms, sfjp Ii . Hunter 
tr. St. Pierrds Stnd. Nat. (tjw) II. ja6 Of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot -soldiers. 1807 Sir K. Wilson yml 9 July, 

I returned, .decked with muu ; but as my horse was seen to 
fall 1 did not appear os a dishonoured cavalier. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . 111. 97 A mute wonder held The Trojan cavaliers. 

2 . A gentleman trained to arms, *a gay sprightly 
military man* (J.); g^en. a courtly gentleman, a 
gallant. (Like gallant, also applied about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) 

1389 PasquiVs Ret. Aiij, How now Caualicro, are you j 
come to Scripture ? 1393 Prodigal Son in. 103 Our Jfucst 1 
is a free-handed Cavalier. 13W Shaks. 9 Hen, IV, v. lii. 69 
He drinke to M, Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. 1399 Warn. Faire tVom. 'i. 589 Some swagger- 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. Call we them 
Cabbateere T masse, they be Cannihalles. 1600 Rowlands 
Lett, Humours Blood 3 Humours is late crown'd king of 


Caueeleres. 1841 J. Jacrsom Trsto Evang, T, m. 174 The 
tidings . . brought not to cavaUiert, but to quiet and lunplo 
Shcpjierda. i^s L^t Faiktr Sarpi (x^) 93 Slj^ Al* 
phoDSo Antominl a Cavaglier of the most tubfixM vertues. 
1670 Cotton Espemon 1. iv. 170 Some little dispute, .wkicb 
had oblig'd him to seek the s a t is f a ct ion of a Ca^ier. 1777 
Garrick Prol. Sheridan's Sek, Scand,, He'll fight— that’s 
write --a cavalliero true. 1867 Embrbon May-day Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 4x1 To greet staid ancient cavaliers. 

b. A gentleman attending upon or escorting a 
lady, a ‘gallant*, a ‘squire* (cf. 5); a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

173* Mrs. Lennox Rem. Quix. II. ix. H. 913 The rest 
of the cavaliers and ladies. 17^ SrsaNB Trietr, Shandy 
VII. xliii, ril take a dance, said I.. we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
i8s3 Lytton JStcci 34 He wants to be your cavalier, not 
your husband. xSep — Disowssed 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
will be our cavalier. Thackeray Mrs. Perkins's 

Ball, Caxtalier seul. This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.] 

0 . As a title or term of address. 

1389 Nash B KtilU), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
Hero Pasquill, etc. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. iu. 77 Caua- 
Iciio Slender, goe 3rou through the Towne to Frogmore. 

8. A name given to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war between him and the Par- 
liarnent ; a 1 7th c. Royalist. 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the awAsh-bucklers 
on the king's side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
Cavalierlsh, -ism. ' 

1641 a [nee quot x(»5x]. xd4a D'EwsSil/.?. youm. to Jan. 
1641 (Harl. MS. 169 If. 3X9 b) CerUun Hamlctters .. in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gone in thither, 
x^ Ld. Kimholton's Sp. in Pari, 4 (nut authentic) 111 
affected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. X84S 
(June lo) Propositions of Parlt in Clarendon v. (l7o9^1. 504 
Several sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either cd 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 164a Petition Lords Com, 17 June 
in Rushw. Coil. ill. (1721) I. 631 That your Majesty., 
would please to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the C.'ivaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or Affection to the publick Good, their 
Lan^age and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and war. 164a Ckas. I Anew. Petition 17 June 13 The 
language and behaviour of the Cavaliers (a word by 
^shat mistake soever it ticemes much in disfavour). 164* 
Catal. Pamphlets Harl.Libr. xxiii. lox/i No. 325 A Perfect 
Declaration of the barbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in his Mmesty’s 
Army, xfigx Lilly Monarchy 107 (Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during ChristmAS of i64X-a] The Courtiers againe, 
we.Tring long Haire and locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these men [the Puritans) Cavaliers; and so 
after this broken lanj^age had been used a while, all that 
adhered unto the Parlament were termed Round-heads; all 
that touke part or appeared for his Majestie, Cavaliers, few 
of the vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier. sSg/S 
Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Your old enemies, the Prists and 
Cavaliers, xosfi R. Lank in Hatton Corr. (1878) 14 'I’he poore 
cavilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. 17XX Addi- 
son S/^ect. No. 125 P I When the Feuds ran high between the 
Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr, 
Univ. Progr, 69 The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their pi inciples. 

4 . P'ortijication. * A work generally raised within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the re^-t of the works ... to command all the 
adjacent works and coiinti^ round * (Stocqueler). 
X560 Whitrhorne Ord. SouMonrs (i57j> x8b, Cavaliers or 

E latformes. X390 Marlowe wd Pt, Tambnrl, 11. iv. xoa 
laise cavalieros higher than the clouds, And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven. X498 Barret Theor. IVarres 
V i. 126 These Cnuallerrs ought in no wise to be made within 
the hiilwarkes. 1670 Corron Fspernon I. 1. 23 He rais’d by 
the industry of an 1 talian Engineer, a Cavalier. 1799 Baird 
in Owen Visp. IVelUsley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were . . in the possession 
of our troops. x86o Times 3 Nov, 7/6 In the centre of 
the front face, .is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 
guns. 

H 6. Cavalier-servant, or in It. form cavaliere^ 
servente (F. cavalier-servastty, a man who devotes 
him'^clf wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed slave, either from love or from gratitude. 
Hence cavalier servitude, cavaliere-serventism 
(nonce-formations). 

1817 Byron Beppo xl. i8ao Let. Wks. (1846) 153/1 The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude, steg -—yuan 
IX. li. Which hovers ufl about some married beauties. Called 
'Cavalier Servente 1878 Fraser's Mag. XV III. 38 
Neitlier married life nor cuiivciilional cavabere-serventism 
wajyirolific of inspiration. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1 1 - Gallant. Ohs. 
a 1641 Suckling Fragm. Aurea (1648) 94 Ibc people are 
naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 

t b. Of things : Fine, ‘ brave *, ‘ gallant *. Obs. 
X670 Las&kls Voy, Italy I. xio One of the most cavalier 
curiofiitys a man can see in Italy. 

2 . a. Caieless in manner, off-hand, free and easy, 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious. 

1657 Hawke Killing is M. To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits. 1731 SMor.i.ETT Per. Pic. (1779) H. xxxvii. 95 This 
c.tvalier declaration of the young man. 18x7 Mar. Edge- 
worth Ormond xiv. (1832) 149 Very cavalier, indeed, to go 
out to walk, without waiting to sec us. 1863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. xv. 314 This cavalier tone from an un- 
known person, .did not please me. 

3 . In reference to the 17th c. : Royalist. 

1844 Disraeli Contngsby 111. iii. (L.) An old Cavalier 


family. 1888 Q* Rsv. 959 Robert Seulh was the very type 
of a Cavalier preechcr in the proper eenM of the term. 

4. attrib. and Contb.^ as eavalisr riding Kabit^ 
oavaiiar-hat, a hat with a feather worn by 
ladies in imitation of thoae worn by the Royalists 
in the time of Charles I ; oaTalier-poet (applied 
to Lovelace). 

1688 Evelyn Diasgt, 13 Sept, The Queene was now In her 
cavalier riding habite, hat and feather, and hor»efnan's 
coate. 1880 Sala Meshs YonrGams i$x (Hopne) Ladies 
with ravishing bonneU and cavalier-hats. 1879 M'Cabthv 
Own Titnss (Hoppe) The fine lines of the cavalier-poet 
which remind his mistress that he could not love her ao 
much, loved he not honour more. 
HenoeOaTalle*veaa(ifdMr^-ewf.) ; OaTaliawaUp. 
1871 Mark Twain Innac. at Homo xxi. (Hoppe) Every 
street was . . packed with charging cavaliers and cavalier- 
esses. 1S9A Nashb Us^ort. 'rrav. Wks. iSSw V. 60 Did 
1 cashier the new. vocatioo of my caualiershipT 1308 — 
Saffron-IValdsn Wks. 1883-4 111 . 173 His Caualieiatup .. 
is lewder nine score times than his Poetry. 

Cawalie'r, V. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To play 
the cavalier, b. tram. To act as cavalier or 
escort to (a lady). Hence OaTalle*ring vbi. sb. 

1394 Nashs Terrors Night Wks. 1889-4 III. 979 Brido- 
weir or Newgate prooue the ende of your caueleering. 
1693^ Shadwbll VoiuHtesrs 1. i, I must fly from the Uni- 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering. 1748-81 Richasobon 
Clarissa (i8xx) VI 1 . 171 Cavaliering it here over half a doxen 
persons of distinction. 1883 Mrs. C. Clarks Shahs. Char. 
xvi. 497 From his cavaliering the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 

Oawalie*riiig, ppl- a. [f. prec -ino ^.] 
Playing the cavalier ; haughty, domineering. 

184a J. Goodwin KtitU), Anti-Cavalierism. .for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
x6a7 j. Kars St. Edw. Ghost in Hari, Misc, (1746) Vllt. 
oi/a An haughty and cavaliering Nation. i88e Hon, Cava- 
iter IX A bold Cavaliering Gentleman. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, xxvii, Some old cavidierimr Baron. 
CavalieTiEh, a, [f. Cavalieb + 
a. Like a cavalier, b. spec. Of the cavaliers 
of Charles 1 . Hence Oavnaie-rialiiiOM. 

1847 Myst, Txvo yuntos 15 The Country., fearing these 
Cavaliers are kept on free-quarter by a Cavaleerisn party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 1837 8 Scott in Burton^ 
Diary < 1828) II. 383 . 1 hope 1 shall never be suspected to be 
Cavalierish. Lvtiiow Mem. II. 168 (R.) Ine cavalier- 
Uh party, who were vc^ numerous. i86e All V. Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishness of that highwayman. 

Cavalie'riam. [f. Cavalieb xA 4- -laa.l The 
ractice or principles of cavaliers, esp. of the ad« 
erents of Charles I ; an expression characteristic 
of the Cavalier party. 

164a Bridge Serm. Norfolk Volunteers 6 There Is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Oivalierisme, which hath no 
true courage ; such a Cavalier was Rabshakeh. 1843 Heels 
A nsxv. Feme 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal'd . . Rebeb 
and Traytors (the ordinary cavaleerismes of the times). 1818 
Scott 11 rt, Midi, viii. When wine and cavmlierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1791-1804 DTsrabu Cur. 
Lit, (1866) 987/3 Various kinds of ranting cavalierism. 

Cavalierly (kjevilio iU), a. [f. as prec. + -ltI.] 
Characteristic of a cavalier; knightly ; haughty. 

1876 G. Meredith Beauck. Career 11 . vi. 88 With acava^ 
lierly charm in the sullen brows she lifted. Ibid. III. 
xi. 196 Tuckham’s figure was. . neither cavalierly nor kingly. 
1879 — Egoist I. ix. 154 He had a cavalierly style. 

Cavalie'rly, etdv, [f. Cavalieb a. -lt >.] 

1 1 . Finely, magnificently, ‘ bravely *. Ohs, 

1670 Lasskls Italy (16981 1 . 94 A stately room, than which 
nolliing can be more cavalierly furnUhecL 

2 . With haughty caielessness, disdainfully. 

17x8 Free-thinker No. 76. 147 Paunphilus . . ensMes in 
Friendships, and in Enmities, very Cavalierly. 1788G0LDSM. 
Good-n, Man iv. i. You treat me very cavalierly. i8a8 
Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. v. 10 He bowed cavalierly toMr. Dal- 
las. X864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 377 Those who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavallero, -ship : see Cavalieb. 

Cavallard (kav&la-jd). u. S. dial. Also 
oaviorde. [corruption of cavallade, ad. Sp. cabal- 
lada (kabhaDadhh) , in Texas and New M exico.] ‘ A 
term used, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 
or mules * (Bartlett^. 

x8. . Scews in Rocky Mins. 80 (Bartl.) Our whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules. s8. . Stray 
Yankee in Texas 97 (Bartl.) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erie, -ery, obs. ff. Cavalbt. 
t Cavallerice. Obs. [ad. It. cavallerizza, (Sp. 
cabalUriza) riding-school, f. cavallo horse. (Du 
Cange has med.L. cabalUtilia service with a 
horse.)] Hor'^emanship. 

1607 Markham {titles, Cavelarice or the English Horse- 
man. Ibid. I. (1617^ 4x Least . .some other mao might come 
and deny my C^vallarice. 

t Cava'UerlBO. Obs. rare^^. [ad. It caval- 
lerizzo (Sp. caballcrizd) riding-master.] A riding- 
master, professor of horsemanship. 

1633 Ukquhart Rabelais 1. xxiii, 'The cavallerixe (Fr. 
volttgeur] of l*'errara was but as an Ape compared to him. 

Cavally (kavtc li). Also 7 9 oavallo, 8 oa- 
valle, oavaly. [ad. Sp. and Pg. cavalla. It 
cavallo mackerel ; also applied to the hoi^- 
mackcrcl of various tropical seas. Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cybium caballa given to 
species of horse-mackerel.] 



GAVAIiBY. 


CAVE. 


A name given by Che 17th c. navlgaton to 
Tarious species of tropical ftsh» known also as 
horse-mackerel. 

Sir T. II kr hkrt Trav. 9 1 3 The rest are Breame, Tenchi 
Trowte Cavallueii. ite7 R. Lic«im Bnrhtidms ii<^3) la 
Fuh . .of varioua kincla. . SMppeni^ my and red ; Caeallaftt 
Carpbnst etc. 16^ DAMnaa Jt The chiefest Fiih are 
Bunetaa, Sijuuks, Cavally'«k 1770-84^ Cook Vo^. (17^) V. 
><$95 We oIko caught . . a great quantity of fish, principally 
consisting of cavallies. 1803 T. WiNTbKBorTou Sienna 
L*on« I. IV. 69 They have . . siliap(>crs, mullets, cavallies. 
■847 Sir J. Rosa Voy. Am arctic Reg. 11. 117 A kind of 
mackarel, called yellow tail, and sometimex cavallo. 1887 
Nat. Hist. Notes (fr. Leisure Ho.\ No. 15, 131 I'he Kuku- 
kina, or young cavally, when caught on the nook . . utters 
an imperrect guttural sound like ' Ak, ak '. 

Cavalry (kiryilri). Forms *. 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 cavalleiy, oavalary, ehavallery, cavel- 
larie, oaTolria, 7- oavolry. [In 16-1 7th c. caval^ 
lery, a. F. curtaUcrie (16th c. in Littr6), ad. It. ca- 
valUria ( - Pr.r<iz;<2/ii;7ii,Sp.rada//t’Wa):— Romanic 
ty t)e caballari a, f. L. cabal IdnushoT^mnn, See - kb Y . 
(The native Fr. form of the word was chevaUrie, 
whence Kng. chivalry.) Ma.ssinjrer (1632) accented 
cava'lUry, but other spellings appear to indicate 
ca vallery^ whence also ca valry in the middle of 
the 17th c. (See also Chavali.kkt, Chivalry.)] 
fl. Jlurseinanship ; chivalry. Ohs. 
iggi Harinoton OrL Fur. 966 uoU/i'hc likest to him for 
ariiies and cavallarie (as we terme iO. 1605 Markham 
.Sou/iiier^s Accui. i, The Cavallarie or Formes of Tniyning 
of Horse-Troopea. 1644 Mm ton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lasskls Voy. Italy {t 6 gB) 11 . 
065 They tilt and use other sports of c.avalry. 

+ A Knighthood ; an order of chivalry. Ohs. 
fdoi HoLLA.NO Pliny 11 . 460 Cicero .. re-estaklLshed the 
Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their former estate 
and place. 1616 Sia N. Hmlni' tr. Sarpis Hist. Count. 
Trent U676) 3W To institute a Religion of an hundred 
persons, lilce unto a Cavalary. 16*5 Fi kichlr Fair Maui 
111. i. 37 To keep off the Caveirie and Gentry. 163* Bho.vb 
Court Beff^. 11. 1. Wks. 1873 1 . 207 All The cavalry cf Court. 
3 . The collective name for horse-soldiers ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 
troo{is. Opposed to infantry. 

(Usually construed with plural vb., cxc. a cavalry^ which 
has pJ. cavalries.) 

1391 GAHNAKn Art tVarre 995 The companies of the 
couragious Cavnilci ie. 1598 Bahhft Theor. H^nrres v. i. 
III. 1^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor 1945 The cmvallery 
of the 'I’hebanefL^ idea Bacon Hen. FIl^ 74 You may haue 
a good Cauallerie, but nciier good stable Bands ot Fool. 
163a Massingrr Maui of Hon. 11. iii, I, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavallery. 1844 Mil ton Educ . (1738) 
H7 Tiro Iroops of Cavalry. i66< Mani.ky Gtoltus ' Lmv - 


son, With part of the cavallery. 1844 Mil ton Educ. (1738) 
137 Tiro Iroops of Cavalry. 1665 Mani.ky Gtoltus' Lmv- 
C. IFarrs 355 The Cav^lery belonging to the United 
States, a 1714 Burnkt Ovm Tiutezn. 1(^94 (R ) They sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gcn. P. 


Thompson Extre. (184a) III. 127 A stniggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which iihall keep itself in condition for 
action K>nge.st. 1848 Macau iav ilist, F.ttg. 1 . 59a The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number. 

b. transf. Horses, horsemen, etc., colled ively. 

1884 Dk. Beau/orCs Progr, Wales 17 Lending 

horses to supply accidents and defects in the coarh-cavaliy. 
179a A. Young 'J rav. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself. 1870 Disraku Lcikatr, Troops of 
social cavalry cantered . .in morning rides. 1881 DupviELn 
Don Quix. II. 550 Donkeys .. the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maids. 

C. (Sec (JUOt ) 

i8ao H^ies Games Impr. 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. Ibid. 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be considered a.s Cavalry, and the flat 
pieces as Infantry. Ibid.^ A king may not be taken back- 
wards by C'av.dry or Infantry unless they have been to king. 
4 . attrib. and Comb. 

X799 Instr. Sf Keg. Cavalry {xBi ft a66 The principles of all 
cavalry evolutions. 18x7 Hr. hfABTimcAU .S'dc. Awer. HI. 
144 On cavalry d.Tys, when j^iiests are invited to dine with 
Che regiment. i8$a Gum t Ureereiy. Ixxv i. X. 77 A cavalry- 
soldier. .was reckoned as C()uivalent to four hoplites. jB6o 
Grn. P. TM0MPtiON/lM<fi A//. III. rxix. 6x Cavalry-men on 
both sides. 1861 Times aa Oct., A blue c<Tva 1 ry iackcL 
x^i Morley Foltaire 163 A daring cav.siry-charge. 

CaTaeh* -aBS»=KAVA88, Turkish police officer. 
tCavatodi Obs. rare—^. [f. L. ravdt^us 
hollowed + -KD : cf. excavated^ Hollowed. 

1731-7 Millbr Card. Diet. s. v. Cotyledon^ The Leaves 
. . are cavated. 

Ij CaTatilia (kavSt/ma). Mus. [Ital.] A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out a second strain and repeat ; ' frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, forming part of a grand 
Bccna or movement ' (Grove). 

1838 Dickkns Sk. Bom (C. D. ed.) 905 The TOpular cava- 
tina * Bid me discourse *. 1845 K. Holmes Mozart 26 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart. 

t Cava*tiO]I. Obs.^^ [ad. L. cavdtion^em^ f. 
eavdrt to hollow.] (See ouot.) 

lyai Bailey, Cavatron, a hollowinir the Ground for Cel- 
braRV. [r73X* 1800 Cava/iou. a making hollow.] 

Cavayar, obs. form ot Caviabb. 
t Cava*8ion. Arch. Obs. -® [ad. It. cavatione 
cavamentOt il cavort) hollowing. Phillips* 
entry is derived from a passage in Palladio Quattro 
Lib. d. ArchiUtt. T. vii. (where, however, cd. 1601 
has cauatione). Bailey, 1721. has both cavatien I 
and cavazian ; in 1 731-42 the latter is also entered | 


at cavaiion, hot in 1761 and later edd. it is again 
loeiA^ cavasion. The folios 17.30 and 1736 have 
only tavamioHy in which they are tollowed by 
Johnson ] quot.) 

i6«tf Philufs, Cavamion^ a Term in Art Architecture, being 
the Hollowing, or underdigging of the earth for Lc 11 .ar 4 ge, 
allowed CO M the sixth paiC of the highch of the whole 
Fabrick. lyat i8eo BAiLr-v, Cavrizion^ in Arcliitectiira. is 
the dignng away the Earth for the Foundation of a Build- 
iiig. iHence in Johnson and mod. Diets. ; not in Gwilt.] 
Cave (k^*v), sb.^ Also 4 kaave, 4-5 have, 
[a. F. cavt L. ca 7 ta, pi. of cavnm a hollow (place), 
neuter of cavus hollow.] 

1 . A hollow place ojicning more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground ; a caverD, den, habilation 
in the earth. 

c isao Bestiary 251 Caue 3c frhe ant] haucS to crepen In. 

/1 1300 Cursor M. 2915 In a raue he [l^otj hid him l^are 
And his rlohutri*!. C1340 Ibid 12341 (Trin.) To l>e leones 
caue {Cofi.t Gdit. couel he 3odc. CX3S0 Will. Paterne 25 
pat litcl child listcly lorkcdout ofhisr.iue. r 1383 Ciiaucrr 
/,. G. W. 9307 And Co a kaave pryvyly hym spedde. 1494 
Fabvan IV. Ixxv. 59 The Piets and Scottes beganne to 
breke out of theyr Dennes and Caues. 15M CovERnALE 
1 Sam. xxii. i Duuid fled vnio the caue of ^lulbun. 1560 
J Kwi* LI. Menu. Paul s Cross A i v, 'l‘he Temple was become 
a cave of theucs. 1667 Milton P. L. iv 444 A iinirmuring 
sound Of waters issu'd from a Cave. i 8 a 3 W. Buck LAND 
Ri lig. Dilut*. 5 Caves in limestone arc usually conncLicd 
W'ith fissures of the rock. 

b. Idols of thi Cave {uiola spec us) : sec Idol. 

1 2 . nen. A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 
x8os Bacon Adrt. Learn. 11. v. # 3 Are not the Organs of the 
flences of onr kinde with the ()rgans of Keflesion .the 
Kare with a Caue or Straight determined and bounded? 
1607 Toraiiii. I'eur-f. Beasts 17J Some rreep into the 
caves of hollow trees. i6a6 Bacon Syhta 4 27a The Caue 
of the K.*tre doth hold oHT the Sound a little from the 
Organ. Ibid, f 982 So is the Kare n sinuous Caue. 

8. G/ass-makinii. The ash -pit of a glass-fiiniace. 
187s Urr Dut. Arts IL 6^6 The furn.ice is thrown over 
an ash-pit, or cave as it is called. 

4 . Political slang, 'rhe secession of a small body 
of politicians from their party on some special 
question; the malcontent body so seceding: sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright's ubC of * cave of Adullatn * 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal parly 
in i8rt6 ; sec Adullamite. 

1888 Bright . 9 /. (1876^ 349 The right hon. gentlem.Tn has 
retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adul- 
lain, and he has called almut him ‘every one that was in 
distresi and every one that a as discontented ’. 1884 Daily 

Nt'svs 19 Feh , liiere is no expectation of wh.it Mi. Bright 
has taught all English poIu-Vians to call a 'Cave'. 1887 
Standard 30 Mar. 5/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coercion Cave in the Conservative ranks. i88;r Sim W. 
Hahcoubt in Daily Neivs ji Oct. 6/i '1 hey [the Dissentient 
T.ihcrab] are a cave, as it used to be called, and the 
danger uf a c.sve was long ago pointed out that all the 
footsteps led into the rave, and none out of it. 

6. attrib. ami Comb.^ a.s cave -keeper ; cave- 
guarded^ -keeping. -Itkt^ -lodged^ -loving adjs ; 
oave-brecoia breccia deposited in caves; 

cave-deposit {Ccol.^, any geological formation 
deposited in caves ; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte ; spec, applied to [a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves; (A) the Bohenii.in Brethren, a religious 
gectfoimed from the reiiiain.s of the Hussites in 
the r5th c , so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persecution ; cavo-earfch layer of 

earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmite ; oave-flsh, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterrancoiiH streams nr lakes in caves ; 
cave-man « cave-dweller ; cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground; oave-spider, the spider 
Segestria cellaHs Latr. ; cave-swallow, a West- 
Indisn species of swallow {Hirundo pofcilomd) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves. 
Also in names of extinct animals whose remains 
are found in cave.s, as cave-bear, -hyena, -lion, -tiger. • 
X865 LumiorK Preh, Times 937 The remains of the *cave- I 
be.-ir arc abundant in Central Europe. x866 Laino Freh, 
Rem. Caithn, 64 Men. .contemporaries of the cave-bear and 
tiger. 1863 Lvf.ll Antiq, Man x The occasional occurrence 
. .of the boiicii of man . . in *cave- breccias and stalactites. 
1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 243 The animal was esseDCially 
a ^uve-dwcller. 1873 Grikik Gt Ice Age xx\x. 411 This 
ancient deposit rests imon a second *cave-carth or breccia. 
1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 2^4 To question .the value uf 
what may be called •cavc-evidence. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hohenst 145 Found like those famed *cave-fish to lack eye 
And organ for the upper majniiliides. x8^ Longm. Mag. 
Mar. 527 The blind cave-fish wring. .probaWy the descend- 
ants of .species which once lived almve ground. 1874 Daw- 
kins \title\ *Cave Hunting. ri6xx Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 


298, I thou(»ht I was a *Caue-kceper. 1593 — Lucr. 1350 
*Caue-kceping euiU that obscoirely sleepe. 1898 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 380 This *cave-like abode. rt83o 
Drumm. or Hawtii. Poeute Wlu, (X7Z1) 33 *Cave-Ioving 
Eccho, daughter of the air. 1885 Lubbock Preh. Times x. 
255 These ancient *Cave-men. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
V. (X87B) xio One of the blind anixxiaU, namely, the *cave- 
rat . x86s Lu bboc k Preh. Times 2 57 These *cave-reBeBrches 
xmpear to have been conduaed with care. 1889 Tylob 
Early Hist, Man. 196 The Drift scries of stone implements 
passes into the •Cave series. 1861 Hulmb tr. Moquin- 
Temdon it. v. it 260 The *Cave-Spi(ier. .is very common in 


France and Italy. 1885 I-ubhock Preh. Timet 93B The 
cave-hyarna, and *cave-ciger, are found associated with 
the Urtut spelsnst in the caverns. 

i Cave, sb.^ Obs. [? for cavit, covey, Cavy.] 
Colloquial abbrenation of Cavaliku. 

b86s a. BaoMKAVMgv 139 Then the Roundlieads and Caves 
agree. 

t CftTOf tb.^ Obs. or dial. Jf. Cave a;.*] An 
unwieldy loss of the head, or ot a limb. 

1808 J AMirsoN, Cavct a stroke, a pu^ ; a toss-i-as signify- 
ing to throw iiu the head. It is applied to the action of an 
ox or cow. Ib/d. , Raizte, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep, up, it denotes climbing. 

t CaV6p tt- ^bs. [a. F. cave hollow, ad. L. 
cavtis.\ Hollow, concave. Of the moon : Waning 
(L. luna cava Tlin.). Of a month : Having less 
than the usual number of days(late L. mensis cavus). 

1540 84 Kavnald Byrth Mntik. 61 SlooJes. .made. .caue 
or holowe in the iiiiddes. 1394 T. B. La Priumud. Fr. 
Acad. II. 356 The . . great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine. 1657 Tumi insun Kenoiis Dhp. 264 Its flowers are 
albid and cave like a scale. 1670 Flamstbkd in Rieaud 
Corr. Set. AA'n (184x1 11 . 97 As if the parallax caused the 
moon to be really cave. 16^ K. Carv C hrouol. 1. 1. vij. 19 
Jf the Month were Cave or L.iinu of 20 Days only. 

CaV8 'vkf'‘v), v,^ [f. Cave sb.^ in vanoiis casual 
applications.] Hence Caved ///. a. 

1 . Irons. 'J'o hollow, hollow out, excavate, make 
into a cave. Cf Cave (//«) r/ ^ 

1541 K. Copland Galyeu's 'ierap 3Dj,9s it possyble .. 
that an vlcere caued may growe logythcr . . 'I'o cure caued 
vlceres. 1596 .SiM-.NhKK Q iv. v, 33 Vnder a steepe hilles 
side, .where the mouldred earth had cav’d the baiike. s88s 
Hot MR Lkb Puflongo 35 As if the ground were caved full 
of hollow galleries. 

2 . intr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. 

x8ii Smaks. {.yuth. iv. ii. i j8 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hum hccre. i8b8 D. Moir in Blmkiv. Mag. 368 In the 
s.imc lair the tunic be.ist and llie wild Together caved. 

3 . ttans. To jdauc or inclose as in a cave. 

z8i6 B\ KoN Ch. liar. III. Ixxxiii, '1 hey Who in op])rcs- 
siun's darkuess caved liad d\^clt. 

4 . intr. To loiin a political 'cave* or cabal. 

i88x L'pool Menury 13 J.m. 5^ The feeling iliul (to use 

a new verb, now heard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave’ 
would be ungenerous. 

CaV8 (.kc'iv), ii.t- Also 6 St\ caue. cawe, 9 dial. 
keave, keve, kaive, kayve. [I'his includes 
several senses of iinccrlain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhajis only ajipareiit. They 
arc taken here chronologically.] 

1 . intr. To fall as a thing docs M'hen overturned ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with over, 
back inter. Sc. (Cf. (^VVK. r.-'') 

i5X3Doigl'is ,F.fieis xi, xiii. 43 He r.Twis our [tvA 1553 
cauls oucrl, fuith bokniiil strcinyi of blude. a 16x4 J. 
Mri.vill Dtary 3a (Jain.l Sitiiritj down 011 a bedside, ne 
caves back uvpi .so that his feet stack out slilf and dead. 

2 . trans. To lilt and oveituin ; to upset. 

1854 Hami’H)N Lane. Gioss. (ed. a), Kayite, to upset, to 
turn over. 'He’s keyvt his cart.' 1879 Miss Jaikson 
Shropsh. Woid-hk.. Cave, to turn over; to nil up, so a.H to 
empty. * Now then, look afoic yo', or yo’n eave that buuk 
o’er an' shced all the milk.' x88a Lane. Glf>ss. tji A'ayz'e, 
to overturn, lo upset. Kaytd, upi.et, turned over. 

3 . 'J'o Stick up in a tilted position. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 4s To settc nine of the 
sheaucs with, theire loppe!i cauen vp soe that they stanile 
just Tower siiu.-irc, hauinge three .sheaues on cucry side, and 
one in the midit. 

4 . To toss or push (any part of the body) in a 
ponderous awkward way. 

1806 Jamieson, Cave, keve, lo push, to drive backward 
and forward, to cax>e the head, to tc^s it in a haughty 
or awkward w.ay (like .1 horse or cow;. Ibid., Kaive, to 
toss the fore leg, to rear (ns a horhC, a goat;. Banffsh. 

6 intr. (in same sense.) 

1697 Cllland Poems 66 (Jam.) Up st.irts a priest .. 
And did not ceese to rave and paut Wl.ile cIxTcd back wax 
prick t and gald. iBoa K. Andi-rsun Luutorld. Ball. 25 
Sawney . . A whurni:ieype danc’d, and keav'd and pranc'd. 
— 81 The laird’s daft son .keaves as lie wad wurry me. 
2^ 78 Hall iwELL, Keave, to plunge, to struggle. Cumbld. 

uave (k?*v), [Usually cave in . in meaning 
identical with the dial. Calve in (q. v.), and perh. 
phonetically descended from it (cf. ha penny from 
half-penny) ; but even if so, it has certainly been 
associated with other senses of cave ; cf. esp. Cave 
v.^ * to hollow Cavk v. 2 'to fall all of a neap*. 

(All the carlicRt instances of ca7>e in, in print, are Irom 
America, and its literary use ^pears to^ have arisen there : 
but, as the word is given as lust Anglian by Forby, 2830^ 
and is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is gcnerafly con- 

1 ‘cctured to have rexu:h^ the^ U..S. from East Anglix Its 
listoiy requires further inve.stigation.)] 

1 . To cave in : to fall in over a hollow, as the 
earth on the side of a pit or cutting ; to fall in in 
a concave form, as wtien jtjhe front of a vertical 
section of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 
forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 
the higher part. Chiefly colloq. 

1798 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 398 llie cellars are walled 
witn brick . . to prevent tlie loose sand from caving in. 
i8fle W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 196 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch. 1848 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. (i860). To cave in. said of the earth 
which falls down when digging into a bank. xB^^Kinorlby 
Water Bab. viti. 3x9 The roof caved in bodily. xlBg Mesnctu 
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Guards i8 Oct. 4^ Two brothers. .wore at worb. .^tsoMn* 
iKng an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was paitiafly boried. 

2 . Jig. colioq. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapse. 

1937-40 Halubustun SmmSlickt Hum. Hat. 55 (Bartlett) 
He was a placky fellow, and warn't a goin* to cave in that 
way. 1848 Hew York Tribune 4 Mar. (Itol.), (Thev] will 
cave in..thoagh they talk loud against it now. ims T. 
Paskbb )Vks. 118^71) VII. 37a Politician after politician 
*caved in * and conapsed. iBgb Kanb Arct. ix. 

94 He felt so much better that he got up at six : but he 
caved in soon after. 1859 H. Kingslbv G. tlamlyu xxviii. 
(D ), A puppy, three weeks old, joins Ihe cha'te with neart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yanis. 1880^. Martinkau 
Hourt Th. II. a68 The Ronuns . . found theK empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. Hunch 12 Mar. 

z Wx In the end Government caved in, and uncondition- 
allv agreed to im^uiry. 

D. without iM. slang. 

Kkadk Hard Cash I. 287 * Now 1 cave.' 

U 3 . irons, [cattsai.) To smash or ‘ bash * in. rare. 

1870 Misa Driikman R. Lynne 11 . v. 115, 1 should like 
to cave his head in. 

Hence Oavo-ln sh. 


rfS, Boston (Mass.) y>w/. 6 Sept., The most extensive 
cave-in that has occurred in this region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ground settling from four to six feet. 
('Common in Suffolk.' F. Hall.) 

tCave (k^v), v.h Alhu dial, keave, keeave. 
Obs. and dial, form of Chavk, to separate chaff 
and empty ears from the com. 

c i4ao Pallad. on Husb. i. 996 A place high, plain and 
pure When nede i.s therto cave upon ihi Loriie. 1530 
PAiacR. 479, I cave come, Jescoux le /grain. i66g Wor. 
L1IX.K Syst. Agrk. (1681) r-rj To Cavc^ or L/tarv. is with a 
large Kake, or such like lastriiiuent, to divide the greater 
from the lesbcr ; as the larger Chaff from the Corn or smaller 
Clmff. Also larger coals from the lesser. 1855 lYhitby 
Gioss., "Jo h’eavst to rake the short straws and ears from 
wheat on the barn Hoor. 

Hence Caving vbl. sb., the action of separating 
the chaff, etc., from corn ; cavings, the chan’ or ears 
thus separated. Comb, eaving^rake, -riddle. 

1641 Bksi Farm. Bks Z2i 'I’hey (young trees] will serve 
furfIayle-hande-stu(Tes,cavingc-iake<s}uiftcs and such other 
like uses. i8pv R W. Dickson Preut Agnc. II. 298 'J'hc 
short chafify substance tlius separated, is in sonic districts 
termed c.-wings 1865 Comh. Mag. July 33 In the Midland 
districts, cars of corn when thrashed are .'cavvins*. 1877 
Pkacock N.’IV. Line. Gloats. {Y.. D. .S.», Cavtugt, refuse hits 
of straw and dirt mixed with sinall corn, after threshing. 
Ca 7 >ing.rake, a lake used for sep.initing the long bitsof straw 
from corn before dressing, t ainng-ruUHc, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the corn from the bits of short 
straw which have come down tlie machine with it. 

Cavfrach (kavrtj), sb. fa. Sp. escabcche 
sheu escavcche) pickle for fish ] M.-xckerel jdcklcd 
in a certain way ; so called in the West Indies. 

182a hmtaU Instructor Cavea^k, iiiai.karel, cut up, 
S(’.i.soned with f.|)ices and salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, .*ind when cold covered up in ajar. 
Cavaa'cH, v. [f. prec. sb ] To pickle innckcrcl 
or other fish according to a West Indian inetliod. 


1750 E. Smith Cornel. 96 Mackrei to ravc.aohe. 

177B Mrs. Kai-falu Fng. Ilousekpr. 50 To caveach .Soles. 

Cavear, -re, -roe, -rl, -ry, obs. fl C’.vviaiik. 
Caveat (kt'* vi,d['t), sb. Also 6 caviato, 6-7 
cavoate. [L. cazfeat let him beware, 3rd .sing. 
prc.s. subj. of ca7Jcre to beware. 

1523 Fiiziikku. UuUk ft 118 If he be lame, and haiic ben 
redden vpon, than Caucat emptor, hcw.irc the byer.] 

1. La70. A process in court (originally in ecclesi- 
astical courts) to suspend proceedings ; a notice 
given by some party to the projier officer not to 
take a certain step until the jiarty giving the notice 
has been heard in opposition. IMirase, 71 j enter 
or put in a caveat : also Jig. see 2 b. 

16^ Gataker Disc Apol 4s A Caveat they found ciitred 
in the Bisihops Office, hy a f'lciitlpiii.tii, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a I'ltle. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Caveat, used among the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and n cuinpelitioii arist:lh for the KxecutorNhip, or Adiiiitiis- 
Iratorship, the party conremed enters a C.ivp.it, to prevent 
or admonish others from intcrmedling. 1667 Marvki i O^r. 
cxiv.Wks. 1872-5 II 273, 1 entered caveats both at Mr. Attiir- 
ny's and Mr. Sollicitur's. 17^ Avcif- f k Parerg. 145 A Caveat 
in I.aw. .is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Etcle- 
sia-stical Judge, .notifying to him that he ought to beware 
how he acts in such or such an Affair. i8z8 Ckuisk Digest 
V. 95 1884 La 7 v Rep. 9 Probate D: 7 >. 23 The. .defciidaut, 

one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2. transf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

1557 Rrcordf Jb'^hetst. Y iij b, A caucat, to be ware of to 
moche confidence. 1583 Stanviiurst Aineis iii. (Arb.> 85 
Such od caueats, as 1 to the frendlye can vtter. 1646 
S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 50 A Caveat to you how you 
live. 1651 WiTTiK tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. 248 Those 
Caveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people. 
»ia Budgrll Spset. No. 365 P 1. 1 design this Paper as a 
efuveat to the Fair Sex. 1791 Boswell Johnson > 1816) IV. 
448 A caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes. 1855 H Spknckr Prtne. Psyihol. (1872) I. v. iii. 
531 With this caveat let us now pa.ss . . to more complex 
cases. 


b. To put in or enter a caveat (in nenses a & 3 ). 

*577 l'’- Bullingev^s Decades (1592) 405 It pleased the 
go^nesse of Goa by giuing the law to put in a caueat. . for 
the tranquilitie of mankinde. i6oe Holland Lwy xxvi. 
xxiv. ^9 They .should put in a caveat, that he might have 
no Ubertie to warre upon the iEtolians. xAfta Fuller Hoty 


8 PfJ. St. I. xti. 37 She entara a tBent caveat by a khnlw 
179s VouMo Cenianr v, Wka. 17B7 IV. zr8 Putting in a 
caveat ogaioft the ridicule of inndels. E. Whitb 

Life in Christ u. x. 1x878) 108 To enter a caveat agaiiui a 
misconception. 

1 2- A condition prcvioiLsly laid down ; a proviso, 
reservation ; Caution sb. 2. Obs. 

1579 Fulee Heskind Pari. 370 M. Heskins fomUeth out 
the matter with a fooliidi caueat, that . . he sufTreth nut 
violence. 1848 Gacb iYesi lud. xxi (1655) 196 Some were 
oflered me for nothing, with this caveat, that. . 1 must, etc. 

t4. A prccantioii ; Caution sb. 5 . Obs. 

XS98SFXMIBR Simie /rel Wks. (i8te) 5 »/> The chieCaet 
caveat and provision in the reformation of the North must 
be to keep out those beottes. i6u BaiNhLEV Lud Lit. 54 
Let them vse this caueat especially; that they lake but 
little at a time. 1843 Burrouuiifa Aa/. Hesea ix. ii6sa) 
310 God laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. 

5. U. S. Paient Larvs. ‘ A descriuion of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications rc«*pecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter * (Webster). 

1879 ( I. Prescott Sb. Telephone 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by (iray. 

Caveat ,kv‘ v/,ivl , v. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. trans. a. To enter a caveat or caution 
against, b. serve with a ^veal. Obs. 

1661 Mmo. Arcvle Last Sp. ^ May in Naphtali 388, 1 
wouI«l c.'ivcat this. 1707 Col. Rec. Penn. II. ^7 Charged 
or Caveated the M . of the Rolls that lie should make out 
no Excmphficatiuii or Coppy thereof. 

2 . 'Po enter a ca\cat. 

In iikkI. Diets. 

3. Fencing. (Jntr.) To shift one’s sword from 
one side to the other of one’s adversary's sword, to 
* disengage \ Hence 0 »TMStlBg vbl sb. 

x6s2 Urquhart yWite'/Wks. (1834) 274 In case the adver- 
sary after a Jinda, going to the ^nuie, discover his breast 
to ca7>eat. 1690 B. E. Dut Cant. Cre^v, Caveating, or 
Disengaging, slipping the Advers.iry’s Sword, when 'tis 
going to uitid or secure ones own. X7®7 Hoi’k A 1 r«» Method 
Ftncing 8-1 This Contre-Caveatine . . is a Ciicular Parade, 
that IS, a M.sn in performing it, forms with his Sword not 
only one. but sometimes (according as his Adversary shall 
Caveat or shun it)two or three Circles. 1753 C^HAMMkRii (.'1 ct. 
Sitpp., Ca 7 ‘enting is so necessary a motion in f«*ncing, that 
without it, there could be source any ofiFemive part. 

Cavoator (k/*‘*v/Vtaj). [f. Cavkat + -oa.] 

One who enters a caveat: see Caveat sb, i , 5 . 

x88c . 9 ci. Anteriean Circular,^ After a Cave.nt has been 
filed the PtSteiit Office will not iasue a patent fot the same 
invention to .my other person without giving notice to the 
Cave.iior. ^ 1885 Ahto I imes LXX IX. 331/1 Fourteen days’ 
notice IS given to the cnvenior. 

Caveer, obs form oi Cwiahb. 

Ca’Vely sb^ north, dial. Forms: 4 8 cavil, 
cavel, 5 kevelle, Sc. pi. caflia, 6 Sc. cauill, -yll, 
-eill, 7 oavt'll. Sc kavil, ?8 Sc. kovol, knvil, 8 
Sc. kavel, 9 ttorth. dial, kyeval, -el, etc. [Iden- 
tical with Du. kai'cl lot, p.ircel {kave/en to cast 
lots, paicel out by lot\ MDii. ciivcle lot, Ml.Cr. 
find M(j. kavcU * liult* stick (inscribed with runes) 
for casting lots’ Franck. Usually Klcntilicd with 
ON. kajU piece cut eff, piece, bit, kejU cylinder, 
slick, |)iccc of wood ; Iml the connexion is not 
fully tiaced.] 

1, A lot (that is c.'ist''. Now applied in the 
NorlhumU'iIaiui collieries to the lois which aie 
cast fioin time to time to determine in which 
' bord ’ e.ach miner shall hew till the next cavelling. 

a 13m Cursor M. 1S907, p.iii kesi pai cauci \Gi>tt. cuueles ; 
Fairf. Iniis; Ttin. loiics] h^ii cmcll. Ibui. 21157 
Als caiH.! on him fell a 1400 .Sir Pcrc.. 142 Sonc kc- 
vellrs did thay caslc. 1513 DouoLAs .Etteis \ sin. 27 Be 
cut or c.ivil that picid sonc partid was 1533 G au Kn ht lYay 
(1887) 41 And thay suld casi caucls apoiic his kol f — Loal). 
a 1783 Btenton xKiii 111 Child Ballotis i. 69/1 The c.i\il 
it did on me fa. 1852 Mining Gloss 123, Ka^fet^, hits ca^l 
by the men at stated periods for the different working pl.icrs. 
b. The response of an oracle [transl. lait. sors]. 
1513 Dour.ijis /‘Knets iv. vii. 31 The kavillis of Lici.i. 

C. Jig. One’s lot in life or in marriage, dial. 

1768 Ross Helena* e 128 (Jam.\, 1 should be right content 
For ihe kind cavel th.u to me was lent. i8a6 T. Wii.snN 
Pitmans Pay. i xlviii, 'lo please m.i dowly cavel. Ibid. 
in. Ixvi, When ball wa.s for ma kyeval drawn, 
t 2. Lot or .share, in any joint privilege, liability, 
or the like. Obs. or ? -SV. 

C14M tr. Leees Quatuor Burgorum x\\\. He sail not 
have lot nor cavill cqu.illie with burgex.sis dwclland within 
the burgh 1609 Skkni. Reg. May Table 8a Lot, cut, and 
cavill, hes place in ane h.ilf darker of hide&. 

3. A divisiuii or share of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land. 

165* in .Stonchonse A xholmeG^'^ 93 Part of the cavells 
of 01 acres under Epworlh. a 1670 Spaluinu Tronb. Chas. I 
(I792> I. 230/1 (Jam.'> 40 chaldcrs of victual and silver rent 
out of the bishops kavil. 1700 De la Prymr Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having every field, iiii;, close, 
mested, croft, cavcl, intack, etc., in the whole parish in it. 
1799 J. Korrrtson Agric Perth fia Tlic first devMtion from 
nin-rii^ was by dividing the farms into kavels or kencheK, 
by which every field.. was split down into os many lots us 
there were tenants. \ 2 aa State, Leslie of Pmvis, etc. 

17 I Jam.) The Town and Bishop feued out this fishing in 
snares, six of them culled the King's cavil, and the other 
six the Bishop's caviL 1896 Besfs Farm. Bks. ij8 note. 


t 0 l 2 *Ttl» Obs. Chiefly .Sr. Also 9 kev^ 
fOf ttDccTtain derivatian : JamiesoD iUggesU that 
It is the OR kefii (the tame woitl os in piec.) used 
tint in the literal sense of * stick, piece of wood \ 
end then ep[^lcd euutcinptiioaNly to a mao, * as 
the vulgar call a raw-boneid fclkiw a lang mng, a 
stiff old man <m aulJ stock ’.] 

1 . Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(Bui U may ^ in BeoM a.) 

a 1990 Christis Kirks Cr. vii, llie kensy cleikic to cht 
caveUTBut, lord, than how thay higgle. 

2 . ' A low fellow * ( Jamieson). 

e 1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (X840) 152 A kevcll, corpulent of 
stature. 1908 Skblton Msignyf. 2217 Ye, wilte thou, 
hangman? 1 say, thou cavell. 1939 Lvmdboav Satyrs 
2B64 Ane cavell quliilk was never at the scule. 170^11 
in Wathon’ii Coll Sc. Poems iii 50 (Tom.) The Bride about the 
Ring she skipped, Till out starts Carle and CaveL 

tCa*Tel, V. Obs exc. dial. [I. Cavel jAI] 
a. inlr. To cast lots. b. trans. To allot, ap- 
portion. Hence Ca veiling t/d/. R 
c 1375 Barbour St. Georgu lox Quhene he maste party Of 
he fulk distroyt war vtrcTy Be bic cuttis and cawelynge. 
1698 in .StonehouBc Axholme >1839) 91 Lands lying in the 
Isle of Axholme . . whit h . . were cavclled out, and olloUcd 
to every Participant. z8og State, Leslie oj Powit, etc. 123 
(Jam.) After the cawlling of the water in April. sBjjfs N. k 
D. Ser. I. I. 473/2. 1887 R. O. Hrblop in letter 2 Aug.^ 

Each collier drawb his cavel, and Ute number on hit ticket 
is the number of the ’burd’ at which he must hew for a 
staled ;ieriod, till another cavciling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs. lorms of Cavil. 

Cavel, cavil, var. of Kevel (in n sliip). 
Cavelet (k^i vlet). rare. A miniature cave. 

1864 h inuet's Trial II. iiL lii. 4 The aperture of one of 
those suoplcmental cavelets. 1885 Ckamb. Jrul. 314 Open- 
ings in the rocks to tiny cavelets. 

caveling, obs 1. Cavh ling. 

Cavelleir, obs. f. Cavaijeh. 

Cavellerle, oavelry, obs, ff. Cavalry. 
t Cavenard. Obs. Pei haps the same as Catv- 
AKi> (? error for cayenard). 

CX300 Hai'elok 2389 llede cauenard ! Wat dos thu here 
at this pathc ? 

Cavendish (kar v^ndij). [see quot. 1H44.] 

1 . ToUtcco softciictl anti pressed into solid cakei. 

183a iin a flic of nrii'cs of Messrs Giant, C-hamhers, & Co., 
]a>ncron, of this aatv. It is not in their circular of 18341. 
*« 4.3 Hints to breshmen (Oxford 8 He ha.s smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the Kte.adrast impression that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 1844 Anstik in Rep, Comm. 1 Ho. of Com- 
mons) Tobacio Trade O. 3^ * Cavendhh’ is a species of to- 
bacco icckoiied by the Excise under the general denomina- 
tion of Roll 1 suppose ihc name is taken from the name of 
the maker in Amenc.i. 1 know of no other reason for the 
name. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 70 Men. .read 
it . . daily, just as they Kinoke cavendish. 1888 Pail Mali G, 
igjuneb/i The cakes are. siibnnrti’d to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the cud a subhiancc is obtained of great solidity, 
and which cuts like black marble, 'lliis is the cavendi^ 
which army men, artists, and others aficct. 

2 . Assunied ihiiiie of the author (H. Jones) of a 
trc.alise on Whist (1862) ; often used allusively. 

1878 II M Glims in B Price Pratt Pol. F.con., Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his lingers' ends, who sits 
dsiwu ti> play a rubber without .seeing hiR cards. 

Caver (kt'* vjj). Mining. ? Obs. [App. f. 
(\\vt!.J One who goes 'about the mines to beg 
or sttal ore from Iht miners’ coes, or to steal their 
Stowes’ (Tapping Gloss. Maniove s Chron.'). 

*893 M A SLUM. Lead Mines 117 To keep in awe Such as 
be cavers, or du rub iiicii’k Coes. 1678 96 pHiLLirs, Cavers 
(a woid used liy Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. iTBZ 1800 in Baillv. 1747 ] 1 oc>kon 
Sj, S.iuiitle [is| the first pec or cut ol Ore tliat the (^verx 
find in a Murnir.g by Purchavsiiij^. 

Cavere, obs. form oi Caviare. 

Cavern ik£e v.5jn\ sb. Also 4-7 cauerce. 5-6 
kauerae. [a. F. caret nc ca\c, ad. L. caret na 
cave, den, cavity, f. car-its hollow : see -ern.] 

1 . A hollow place under giound ; a siibterr.aneaii 
(^or subniaiiiie) c.iMty ; a cave. 

The Fr. la'reime is the exact equiv.ilent of Kng. cave ; F. 
cai>e is a subterranean hollow geneiaily, a cellar, etc. In 
Eng., cave ix the ordiiciry coniinuiipl.ice term, eastern is 
vaguer and inure rlieiuricnl, usually with a.ssocialions of 
vasiness, ur iiKlefinilerKS:> of cxtenl or hiniis. 

c 1374 Ciiauclm Forth, nr. ix. 82 pe enkes and )>e cauernes 
of |>e see yliidd in he fluo<!e}i. 13^ Tkkvisa Barth. Do P. 
R. XIV. Ivi. 1495) ^87 III c.niernesmyexand crepynge wormes 
make iheyr dt-uncs and ncsics. 1430 Lvoo. Chron. Troy 
IV. xxxi, In luihys h.irdc. and in kaueincs lowe. 1601 
SiiAKS. Jut. ( . II. I 8u Where wilt tliuu [cunspii acicj liride 
a Cauerne daikc enough To inaskr lliy monstrous Visage? 
1697 Dryokn Cng. Georg. 1 2^>8 In hollow Caverns Ver- 
niiiie iimkc abode. 1752 Johnson Ratnbl. No. 33 P 5, 1 
will teai h you to. brin>i out from the caverns of the moun- 
tiiins metals. 1794 Sli 1 ivan AW. I 23 Mountains of 
the caith, the caverns ol the ocean. 1799 buuiiiLY Joan of 
Arc I 30 j A spaLioiis c.'ivt'rn, hewn uiiiid The entrails of 
the e.irth. 1815 iMoorf. I.alUi R. viii, Terrific cavenni 
gave Dark welconu to each stormy wave. i86a Sianley 
Jesv. CA. 1 . XV. 300 Vast caverns open in the mountain side, 
t 2. Applied to ihe cavity of the car, the fiontal 
sinus, etc. ; .also to interstices l)etwmi particles. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va ft 263 The cauerne and structure of the 
Eaic. 1729 Smkivockk Artillery 11. 10B Being reduosd to 
a fine Mval, it [Gunpowder] lo.ses all its little Caverns or 
Pores, 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 463 The small 
spungy bones of Ihc upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead. 
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8 . attrib. and Comb., as cavern-door , ^bonse, 
•pagoda, 'temple, ‘well ; oaverohold, nonce-wd, 
after household ; oavem-llmeatone, * the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Kentucky, so called fiom the 
innumerable caves which its hard strata contain * 
(Birtlett) ; oavern-like a. 

i8u Dk la Bkche Geol. Man, i8i The theoretical con- 
cluAiOTA that have been deduced from *cavern bones, tjms 
Pop* Of/ysi ix. 29 [I’heyl croud the *^cavcm-door. 1791 
CowpRR Odyss. IX. 434 Like whelps again.st his •cavern- 
floor he da-shed them. 1873 M. Collins Miratuia I. 185 
The various rude household or •cavernhold implements 
which the Troglodyte had used. 1858 HAwriioRN* Fr. ^ 
It, ymls . ' 1872) 1. v> A •ravem-like gloom. 1856 Kmeuson 
Ene. Traits xvi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 The gates of the old 
•cavern temples. 

Cavern (kse'vsjn), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To enclose or ensconce as in a cavern, 
f 1630 Ki.snoN Surv, Devon t 915 <1810) 225 The river is 
gathered into such a streight . . that it scrineth to cavern 
itHclf. Soi/THKY Matfoc in Ast. xili, Now the child 

From light and life is cavern ‘d. i8aa Bvron h'emer 11. ii. 
3M Sickness sits cavem’d in his hollow eye. 
a. '1*0 hollow out, so as to form a cavern. 

1853 Kane Grtnnelt ExF xlvii. (i8s6>438 The sharpne>iS 
and i^lHness of the lines where they were caverned and 
cloven down. x86o Emerson Cond. Li/e viL Wks (Bohn) 
II. 421 The dungeons .. dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling people. 1887 Sirib^n^s Alag. II. 453 Places of exit 
of the caverning streams. 

3 . intr. To lurk in a cavern ; to den. 
i860 S Dobell in Macm. Mag, Aug. 336 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Daemons. 

CaveTlialf ran, [f. L. caverna cavern + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the natuie of, a cavern. 

1^3 0 . S. Fabfr Cabiri II. 266 Hades may be the caver- 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the earth. 18x6 
— Orig. Fagan Idol. I. p. Ixx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavcrnal door. 

Caverned (kx‘vAjnd\ ///. <7. [f. Cavkhn.] 

1 . Having caverns ; hollowed out into caverns. 

1715-ao Pop* Iliad II. 852 Antron's watry dens, and 

cavern'd ground. i8xa Wohusw. Eacuts. iv. 1161 Blind 
reces.Hcs of the caverned rocks. 

2 . 1 ‘ormed RB or like a cavern. 

.«*47 Disraeli Tautred vi. vii, Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. 

8 . Enclosed or ensconced in a cavern. 
vr^ Pope Ess. Man iv, 43 No cavern’d Hermit rests 
self-satisfied. i8u Robertson .Serm. Scr. iii. xi. 140 I'here 
is rest on the surface of the caverned lake. 

Cavamons (kse V.)jrias), a. [ad. L. cavetmos^ 
us (in It. caver noso, Pr. cavemos, F. caverneux), 
in same sense, f. caverna : see CaviEiiN and -ouh.] 

1 . Abounding in caverns. 

>447 Bokknham Seyntys (1835) xo8 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous. iM Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth 111. i. 
(1723) 158 These Countryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous. 1950 Waruukiun Julian 11. vi. (R.) The (own 
and temple of L)elphi were seated on a hare and cavernous 
rork 1833 Piiii.i IPS Ritters Yorksh. iii. xix Tlie moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous. 

2 . Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices ; having a porous texture ; hollow in the 
middle. (Cf. Cavkrn sb 2.) 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (16341 116 It [cancer] is hard, iin- 
eauall, and cavernous, or hollow 1731 Bailky, Cavernous 
iJUer IS an Ulcer whose Entrance is straight, and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter. x8xx Pinkerton /Vfrn/. II. 403 The cavern- 
ous pumice-stone of Lipari. 1851 Carpenter Man. Fhys. 

J03 The Human Spleen has no true cavei nous structure. 
X876 T. Hardy Hand of Ethelberta I. 118 Till the fire had 
grown haggard and cavernous. 

3 . Of the nature of or resembling a cavern ; hollow. 

1830 Lyell Frinc. Geol. I 361 Some huge cavernous 

apertures into which the sea flows. 18^ E. C. Clayton 
Cruel Fort. HI. 75 His thick eyebrows cast mg deep shadows 
on his cavernous eyes. X833 Kane Grinneil Exp, xxiv. 
(1856) 193 The cavernous recess of its cliffs. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a cavern. 

1839 I. Tavlor Fanat. iv. 84 This cavernous inspiration. 
iflaaTBAiLKY Festus (1853) 142 Cavernoub darkness. 

Hence 0 *‘variioaslj adv., in a cavernous way. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LX VI. 420 A rock that wascavern- 
ously hollow at the base. 1883 G. Meredith Diana II. 
xii. 277 The Fates . . were then beginning cavemously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

Cavernnlated (kav 3 *jni/ 71 ^itod\ a. [f. as 
next + -ATK 3 + -ED l.J Formed into a minute 
cavity; also » next. 

. 1875 Quain Anat. II. loa The newly formed bone and., 
its cavernulated structure. 

CaTernnlons (k&vd*iniinM\ a. [f. L. ca- 
vemula, dim. of caverna cavern, cavity + -0U8.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous. 

1737 Lewis in Fhil. Trans. I. 154 The mass, .turned nut 
cavernulous and brittle. >803 J. Black Lect Chem. III. 

326 (L.) Copper will not cast either solid or tenacious, but 
iscAvernulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs. form of Caviare. 

CavesBOn (kae*ves9n). Forms: 6 oauetsan, 

7 oavoaan ; oaveohin ; 7-9 oaveson, 8 oaveaon, 
(oavesion, 9 oavaaon), 7- oavesson. [a. F. 
cavcfon, ad. ft. cavezzone, augmentative of cavezza \ 

halter (cf. Sp. cabezon shiit-collar). Ital. had > 

another derivative form, cavezzana, whence the ^ 

earlier Eng. form cavezan. Dies associates It. j 


eavezza, OF. chevece, with Sp. cabeza, Pr. eaheissa 
head, repr. L. capiHa, from capitium * head-cover- 
ing \ later * the opening in a tunic for the head 

A kind of nose-Wid of iron, leather, or wood, 
* fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it occasions ' 
(Stocnneler Af$l. Encycl . ). 

1398 FijORio, Canenzana, a cauetcan or headstroine. i8sx 
CoTGR., Camorre. a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose. — Cavefon, a cuuechin, 
or cauesson, for a norMes nose. 16x8 M. Baret Horseman- 
ship Cures 38 Extre.'iine commanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. i6m G. Danikl Trinatxh. Author 17 That 
Pegasus. . which others rather chuse to ride rather in a Cave- 
son. 17*3 Bradlby Font. Diet. I. a. v. Colt^ The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose. 1840 
Blain Encycl. Rur. Sports 287 The cavesson is the first 
active restraint aoplied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gambled s 
Dream III. aof No more chance with them than a colt in a 
cavason. 1875 ‘ Stonehkngr* Brit. Sports 11. 1. viii. 451, 
KCavetto vkavctti?). j 4 rch. [It. cavetlo, dim, 
of cavo, {. L. cav-us hollow : ace Cavk.J * A 
hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 
of a circle. It is principally used in cornices ' 
(Gwilt Encycl. Arc nit. \ 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 968 Wo will describe a 
Cavettu. x8x6 T. Smith Fanornma Sc. ^ Art 1 . 174 The 
bedmuiild should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwilt Encycl. Arc kit. 805 The cavetto, month, or 
hollow is chiefly used aa a crowning moulding . . By work- 
men it is frequently called a casement. 

Cavey, Cavialy, var. of Cavik, Caviare. 
Cavezan, -zon, obs. ff. Cavesson. 

Caviar, caviare (see belov'). Forms; 6 
ohauiale, 7 oavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 oaveari, oave- 
ary* (oauearee), oauiarie, 7-8 oaviary ; cave- 
ar e, oaveer, (7 gaueare, oavero, oavajar, ea- 
vayer, 8 oavier, kavia); 7- caviare, caviar. 
[Of uncertain origin, found in Turkish as^b^L^ 

khavydr\ in Italian in i6th c VAcaviale (whence 
1 0 th c. F. cavial, Sp cavial, l6th c. Flng. cavialy), 
also .TS cavta*o, whence F. and Pg. caviar. 

(‘ It has no root in Turkish, and has not the look of a 
Turkish word. Kedhousc in his MS. Thesaurus marks it 
as Jtaliaii-'rurkish, looking upon it as borrowed from 
Italian.' Prof. Ch. Rieu.) 

In luiglish occurring with great variety of spelling 
and pronunciation, after Italian and Fiench, with 
various native modifications. Originally, cavia ly, 
•d'le, -d'rie, -d'n was of 4 syllables, with accent on 
the penult, as in Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to syllables, by slurring •id-, as yd-, and later 
>^ith the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
eaily as 1625, the final e, in caviare, caviare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 
giving caviar, cavear (cf. F. caviar), pronounc^ 
(kavi|a*J, -evj), sometimes (kuviyai, -ye- j), and 
perh. also with accent shifted (ka-viaj, -iai, -yaj). 
About 1700, prevalent forms were cavea r, cavee'r, 
riming with prepare, and cheer ; the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only one in com- 
mon use in the end of the i8th c., for Walker, 1 797, 
who spells caviare and pronounces (kavi*»‘j), says, 

' Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 
should be .altered, .the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Cccoiare \ thoug^h Buchanan and Bailey, in compliance 
with pronunci.'ition, spell it Caveer, W. luhnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a less usual spelling, Cavier.'^ 
i>mart (1846) pronounces (kaviye^'j), Webster has 
I the accent on first syllable (k8e'vi,2i') ; prevalent 
pronunciations in England at present are kaviia'J, 
kaviya'j, which are etymologically the best, also 
(kavi|Cv*j), and as in Smart. Shakspere's cavia rte, 
and Swift’s cavee r, are recognized archaic forms.] 

1 . The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the ^ast of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish, 
a. cavialy, caviarie, and allied forms : 

*59* G- Fletcher Rvsse Commnv, (1857) 12 Of Ickary or 
cavery, a great quantttie i.s made upon the river of Volgha. 
1398 Kpulario H ij, Todres.se a kind of meat of the .spawne 
of Sturgions, calk-d Chauiale. a z6ia Harinuton Epigr. 

III. (1633; 13 Yet eatst thou Kingocs and pouto Routes And 
Gaueare, out it litle bootes. a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Passion, 
Madm. V. 353 (N.) Laugh — wide — loud — and vary — . . One 
that ne'er tasted caveare. z6x6 Bullokar, Caiuaree, 
strange meate like blacke nope. x6m Skelton Ouix. IV. 
xiii. 103 Black Meat called Caviary, made of Fishes Eggs. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva 6 835 Red- Herrings, Caueary, Parmizan, 
&c. 1639 N ABBES Springes Glory, Anthoves & Caveary. 
1633 Moupbt & Rennet HealtKs Improv, (1746) 964 As 
for Cavialy .the Italian Proverb willcnerbe true. .He that 
eateth of C.'ivialies, Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies. 170* 

W. J. ir. Bruyn's i'oy. Levant xlii. 170 They eat it . . like 
Caviary. xyai-iSoo Bailey, CA’vrVxpy [1731 -81 a\»o Cavee’r], 

B. caviare, caviar, etc., of 3 or a syllables. 
x6ao E. Blount Observ. 4* Disc. (N.), That the only deli- 
cacies be mushrooms, caveare, or anails. 16*4 Capt. Smith 
Virginia vi. 9x1 Cauiare and Puttargo. i6a8 Withbb 
Brit. Rememb. 1. 345 CaveAr, and twenty such like babies. 
1669 R. Head Hket Ubique 24 Potargo, Cavere, Olives and 
such like. 1673 Ray Joum. Lotv-C. 11 . 353 The red Cavear 
. . made of the eggs or roe. .of the Cyprinus. z68e Mordem 
Geog. Reel. (1685) 69 Oyl and Cavayer about VolgxL Ibid, 

77 Three or 400 weight of Caveer. 1698 J. Crull Muscovy 


Nepare Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare f i|9n 
SwiPT Passegyr. Deass, And. for our home-bred BritisK 
Cheer, Bota^, Catoup, ana Caveer. 1740 R. Brookes 
Artof Angling 1. xxxiu 74 A sort of Edible which they call 
Cavear, or Kavia. S774 Goldsm. Nest. Hist. (1869) 11. i. vL 
967 A kind of cavier. 178s P. H. Bsi/cx Mens, vii. 9^ 
What the Russians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dorn. Econ. 1 1 . 189 The roe is made into a caviare. 
1833 SovBB Pantroph, 2x7 Caviar of an inferior quality. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 395 Russian caviare. 

b. The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 
literary quotation and allusion. 

160a SiiAKS. Ham. 11. ii. 457 For the Play 1 remember 
pleas'd not the Million, 'twas Cauiarie to the Generali : but 
It was.. an excellent Play. iSaa Hazlitt Men A* Mann, 
Sen 11. iii. (iB(^» 77 Nothing goes down with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude. 1817 Scott Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfighta and creaghs. .would have 
been caviare to hU companion. 1847 Barham Ingold. Leg.. 
St. Dunstan, 1 he fare to which 1 allude, With am g(^ 
table-beer as ever was brewed. Was all 'caviare to the 
multitude'.^ 1880 Literary tVorld 13 Feb. zoo/a Tliey .. 
will be considered caviare to the general public. 

Cavioorn (kse-vikpjn'). fool. [f. L cavus 
hollow + cornu horn.] A quadruped Imviiig hollow 
horns : one of a ftundy {Cavicornia) of Ruminants. 
Cavie (k^ vi). Sc. Also oavey, oavy. [app. a. 
MHu. kevie, Du. or Flem. kevie, 16th c. Flein. also 
kavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corre'ip. to OHG. 
chevia, MHG. kevje, Ger. kafig, kajich cage 
WGer. kavia str. fcm., a. late 1.,. ^cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, etc., f cavus hollow.] 

A hen-coop ; a house for fowls. 

X736 Mrs. Caldcrwood T'rnl. v. (i884> 142 It is just like 
a cavy full of men, instead of hens. 1805 J. Nicol Poems 
II. 90 (Jam.) Nor duck, nor tiirkie-cavie enter’d x8o8 
Maynk Siller Gun 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cork in his ain 
cavie. x8a8 Scott F. M Perth xxv, Cooped up in a 
convent, like a kam hen in u cavey. 

Cavier, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavil (kae viD, sb. [f. the verb.] 

1 . A c.'iptious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 

1570 Lkvinb Manip, 124 A cauill, calumnia. X581 J. 

Bell H addon's Amw. Osor. 33^2, 1 come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all respeetts as untrue 
and frivolou-s. x596Shaks. Pam. Shr. 11. i. 302 '1 hat’b but 
a cauill. X656 HobhiuS Six Less. WIch, 184^ Vll. 227 The 
ninth objection U an egregious cavil. X733 Berkeley 
Free-fhinktng in Math. § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 1850 Gi adsione Glean, 
V. xliv. 300 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes. 

2 . The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

a x6oo Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how subject the 

best things have been unto cavil. x6xx Bible Pref. init., 
If there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not findc a hole, will make one), xysp Butlfk Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 9 The first ^eems .. the least li.shle to 
cavil and dispute. x86o Moiley Netherl. 11868) I v. 144 
His me.xsures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil. 
x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. ^876) 11 . viii. 183 There was no 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 
t 3 - f<^f- L. cnvilla.] A flout, gibe, jeer. Obs. 
x6s3 Chapman Odyss. xxii. 235 Eunucus on his just in- 
I fliction pass'd This pleasurcable cavil. 

4 . Comb., zs cavil-proof n.d]. 

X633 Fuller Ch. Hitt. iii. viiL § ii James, .granted them 
a new Corporation Caviil-proof against all exceptions. 

Cavil (kse vil), v. Also 6-7 oavel(l. [a. OF. 
cavill-cr (14th c in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
*to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake ouer 
thwnrlly ' (Cotgr.), ad. L, cavillari (whence also 
It. caviilare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. cavillar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason captiously, 
f. cavilla a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions * (J.) ; to object, dispute, or find fault un- 
fairly or without good reason. Const, at, about 
(formerly also against, with, on), 

>S4B Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 19 b, Wheras ye 
can hot thwarte and cauyll in the thynges you see doen 
before your iyes. 1364 Brief Exam. •••**iijb, Men 
dyd not cauill agaynst theyr whyte vestures. 1396 Shaks. 

X Heft. IV, ni. 1. 140 But in tne way of Barguine .. He 
cauill on the ninth part of a hay re. 1397 Mobley Introd. 
Mus. 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion. 1635 Swan Spec. M. i. (I 3(1643' xi 
After this manner, such mockers reasoned and cavilled 
with S. Peter, z&u Rogers Naaman 8 He . . who ca- 
velled against the Prophet. 1730 Warburton Lett, late 
Prelate (xSog) 6x Without finding anything con.siderable 
to cavil with you upon. 1798 Malthub Popul. (1878) 88 
When the harvest is over tney c8Vil about losses, a 183a 
Webster PVks. (1877) VI. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity, .cavil about sects and schisms. 1871 Rossetti 
Dante at Ver. liii, To cavil in the weight of bread And to 
see purse-thieves gibbeted. X884 Sib W. Brett in Law 
Times Rep. LI. 530/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. 
t b. with object-clause. Obs. 

Z370 Billingsley Euclid 1. lx. 19 He may cauill that the 
bed of the equilater triangle shall not fall betwene the two 
right lines. 1714 Gay IVnat d ye call it Pref., I'hcy cavil 
at it as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to PastoraL 
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OAW. 


CAVILLATIOir. 

2 . trans. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously, 

itfi J. Bbll HadtUnit dnsw. Osar. 232/8 Thii were 
pei^ppcs not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled, 
sdat Br. Mountaou Diairihm 423 Nor can you cauill him 
for leauing hut the word, ti&f Milton F . L . x. 729 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1790 
Warbunton IVks, (1811) VI 11 . 96 The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, decisive as it is, hath been cavilled. sSys H. 
^ Manning Mission //. Ghosi ix. 356 There are men whose 
intellectual pride cavils and perverts . . every truth of the 
revelation of God. 

t b. with away^ <ntt\ To do away with, bring 
out, by cavilling. 

id 4 « Milton A^oL Smect. (1851) 204 His seventh section 
labours to cavill out the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. J enkyn Serm. 28 Tis this 
which doth cavillaway our peace and holtnesse. 

+ 3 . in sense of L. cavillari. Obs.—^ 

1570 Levins Manif. lad Cauil, calumniari^ cauillari. 
1613 K. C. Tai>ls Atph. (ed. 3), Cauill^ to iest, scofle, or 
reason subtilly. 1616 in Bullokar. 

Cavil, variant of Kbvel (in a ship). 

CavU(l, var. of Cavrl, lot. 

Cavillatioil (kevil/i jon). Forms : 4 kaue- 
laoion, 4 6 oauel(l)aolon, (-aoyoun, etc.), 4-7 
cau-, oavil(l)-, oav7l(l)aoion, 6 oauel(l)ation, 7 
oavilation, 5- oavillation. [a. F. ^avillatim 
(13th c. cavillacion in Littrd\ad. L cavilldtidn-em 
a jeering, scoffing, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. cavillari (see Cavil v.).J Cavilling. 

1 . + a. In early use, «/. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings ; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defraud; hence, 
chicaneiy, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Obs. 

C1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2275 Naw^r fyked 1 , ne fla^e, 
freke, quen Jkiu myntest, Ne kest no kuuclacion. 138. 
WVCLIF..SV/. Wks. 111 . 198 Ne cavyllacion nc procuratoiir 
sch.il be jicre. 1413 Lviic. Pylgr. Scovle iv. xxix. (1859) 6a 
Yflawes be keped stably withoiite ony cuuyllacions, orfals 
fauoiire of per&ones. a 1900 Songs 4 Carols ;Wnght) 66 
(Matz.) Was not Adam. . Arystotyll, Vcrgyll, by a wuiiians 
cavylacion Browt lu iniquyte and to mych woo ? 1549 Compl. 
Scot. 167 Aye imieniand «.uuillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef thcr nychtboiirs berctagis. 1631 Dp. Wphbe Qutetn. 
(16^7) 190 If these AccuMationR. aie mere siirmisesor forged 
cavil.itioiis, 1636 Ffaily (7a7//x A/ys/. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged caviflationR [haunt] the courts of jusiice. 
b. “* Cavilling. 

c Lift 0/ Fisher Wks. 11. (1887) Intr*^. 41 Lest some 
cavinacion might in time arise alMut this matter. 167s 
'J rusNon-i. ot%f. lao Those who have cleared this pointabove 
cavil l.'xtioii. ^1734 Nohih F.xam. 11. v. P 1^2 We have 
instead of a Narration, a World of Cavillaiion. 1838 9 
Hallam Htsl. Lit, 11 . II. iii. § 16. 112 A good deal more 
follows in the same sophistii.al style of cavilUiiun. 

o. Cavil sIk i. arch. 

153a ^<y^^^.AHS^v.Frith Wks. 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Guddes wordcs ; with cauill.Tcions grounded vpuii guddes 
other wordes. 1540 Raynalo Byrth Alan (1634) Prol. 9 
With diners other such like cauillations and reasons. 
c 1645 Howell Zr//. (1688) IV. 468 1 ..eft-handed Arguments, 
approaching the nature of raviIlation.s. 1866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. yi. ij 797 Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
not dislocated by cavillations and sinister interpolations. 
t2. ^L. caviliatio, a jeering, scoffing. Obs." ® 
1623 CocKERAM II, Merry Taunts, Cauillations. 1658 
Blount Glossogr.^ Cavillaiion^ a mock or jest. 

t Ca*villato ry, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*cavilldtdri us of a cavilldtor Cavilleii (agent sb. 
f. cavillari ) : see -OUY.] Of the nature of cavilling. 

Answ. to Vind. Smectymnuus Pref 10 'Ihe con- 
tradiction they would raise .. is nieerly cuvillatory. 1843 
Pkynnu Sav. Power Pari, iv 14 Tlicse CavilJatory Objec- 
tions aj^ainst the Parliaments proceedings. 

Caviller (k^e vildiL [f. Cavil z;. -♦--EK.] One 
who cavils; a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. 

1574 Whitgift De/. Aunsw. 429 (R ) You are but a shift- 
ing cauillcr. 1667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 505 Of greater moment 
than perhaps Detractors and Cavillers imagine. 1759 John- 
son kasselas xxx, I'hat it i.s doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. 18^ iji'URCEON 
y. Ploughm. Talk 17 Cavillers . . find fault for the sake of 
showini^ off their deep knowledge 

Cavilling (kse viliq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-INO L] The action of the verb to Cavil ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

1569 78 Cooper Thesaur.^ Coptic in verbis^ captious 
cavilling in wordes. 1658 Arti/. H andsontensss 66 These 
..fall to cavillings and menacings. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 361 Bottomless cavillings and questionings about 
written laws, Buckie Ctvilts. I. 751 It is not such 

petty cavilling which can destroy an Eiiropeati reputation. 

Ca*villingv ppl- a. [f. as prec. 4 -IMO 2.1 That 
cavils, captious; also^ fraudulent, sopnistical 
{fibs!). 

>578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 63 To shunne. . the cauelyng 
tauntea of straungerA 198a Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 
B04 'I 1 ie caueling aduersane, the enimie of mankind. 

1 '. Stafford Par, Hib iii. (1821 * 258 They did use to buy oTa 
cavehng titles stei Hartcliffu Virtues 230 An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a (^veiling Ixsgician. s6m Bentley B^U 
Lect. iv. X16. i8|5 Willis Penci/lings II. xxxix. 18 The 
most cavilling mind must applaud their devoted sense of 
duty. 

Hence OavUUnfly adv., in a cavilling manner ; 
OavUliagiiMB, the disposition to cavil. 


I8|fa Foxs A. 4 M. (1596} 4^1 and Domitian.. 
cauilunglie obiected against our doctrine 184a J. Eaton 
P'ree ynttif. 073 As they likewise cavilhngly ooject. i8t8 
Todd CavtUingnoss. 

t OE*Vill 01 UI, a. Obs. [ad. I.. cavilldS'US (f. 
cavilla : see Cavil and -oub) ; or ad. OF. cavilleus, 
'Cux in same sense.] Full of cavils or cavilling ; 
(of persons) apt to cavil. 

1970 Buchanan Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Levedett. 
Alary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shifl it off by cavil- 
lous expounding. 1977 HaLLOwKS Gueuara's Ckrun. 330 
Bassian was . . also more canillous and troublesome, 

Digby A/oir'f viii.(i657)78Cavillou8 scruples, and wild 
doubts. I7n6 Ayuffb Parerg. 56 Cavillous and iinfailhful 
Advocates, by whose Fraud and Iniquity, Justice is de- 
stroy'd. 1891 Gallknga tr. MarrioitPs Jtal^ 3x4 I'he 
war-ministry were lukewarm, cavillous, inipracticable. 
Hence f OaTUlonsly adv . ; OavUlouantss. 

1961 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiii. (t634> 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto us a device of tneir owne braine. 
1648 Milion Observ. Art. /Var^ (1851) 559 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg’d against us. 
[Cavilon, mistake foi cavison ^CAVh.mo}A. 
a 1641 Suckling Brennorali \\i. i. Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs.] 

t Ca'vilflOme, a. Obs. rare. [f. Cavil + -some.] 
Of the nature of cavil, cavilling. 

1611 W. ScLATER Key (1629) 270 In despight of all cauil- 
somc premisses. i6ri — Tythes 116231 s None except cauil- 
sumc contradiction. 

Cavin (kre vin). Mil. [a. F. cavin OF. ca- 
vain^ 1. L. cavus hollow.] A hollow way or natural 
hollow, Buflicicntly capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate tneir approach to a foi tress. 
1708 in Kersey; in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Caving (k^^ viq), vbl. sb. ‘ [f. Cave z/.i 4 -iNO L] 
The action of Cave z/.‘ 

1867 Jean Ingfi.ow Story qf Doom vi. 23 Tlie moon hath 
grown again in heaven. After her caving. 

Ca'vmgv vbl. sb.^ [f. Cave v.a -i- -ino 1 ] The 
action of Cave v.*^, lit. and Jig. ; usually caving tn. 

1897 R. Tomks a trier, in yapan xiv. 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are driven in along the cuttings, to prevent the earth 
from caving. 1869 Daily Tel. 18 Oct. 7/4 There will be 
.such a caving-in and bulging-out of worthless party walls. 
1870 Echo 1 1 Nov., The public regard it suspiciously. 'I'hcy 
seem to think it the prelude to * caving in '. 

Caving, -inga, oaving-raJke : see Cave v.< 
Carving, Pfl. a [f. Cave v 4 -ing h oim- 
ing caves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out bene.ath. 

1850 Lykli. aM</ Visit U. 6. 11 . 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and an advancing sand-bar . . on the other, a 1877 
OuiDA ‘J'ruotriu 1 . 350 ’I'he deep hlopts of caving cliffs. 
Caviflh : see under C'avy sb.^ 

CavitSiry (kae'vitari^, a, and sb. [f. L. cavitas 
hollow, cavity + -auy ; cf voluntas, voluntary j 

1. Having a cavity : used as an epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinct mouth .niid 
anus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vers cavi- 
taircs, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also 
.IS sb. Obs. 

1839 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Ariim. I. xi. 319 The InfiiAories 
and Folypcs, and the Cavitancx of that author (Cuvier). 
1836-9 Todd Cycl Anat. 11 . 117/1 A third order of Cavitary 
Kutozoo. 1847 Nat. hncycl. I. 751/2 The cavitary intes- 
tinal worms KC€tlelminiha\ 

2 . Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 

1861 Hulme tr. AToquiti'Tandon 11. vii. xiii. 397 A small 
cavii.iry vesicle. 1878 Bell Gegenbauers Comp. Anat. 51 
The hollow cavil ary system wliii^ forms the hamal pa.ssagcs. 

Cavitied (kae vltid), ppl. a. [f. next 4 -ED.] 
Having c.ivities. 

^1864 Owen is cited by Wi-.dsier. 

Cavity (kauvlti). Also 6 oauyto, oauitie. 
[a. F. caviH, in 13th c. caveti^ (*It. cavitdj Sp. 
cavidad)^ on L. type *cavitdt-em (prob. in late L. 
or Romanic), f. cav hollow: see -ITY.] 

1 1 . Hollowness. Obs. rare. 

A 1679 T. Goodwin JVks III. ^65 (R.) The fire of an oven 
. . into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made uiore 
i'ltense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. 

2 . A hollow place ; a void or empty space within 
a solid body. 

X941 R. Copi and Galyeds Terap. a DJ, Before that the 
caujHc be replete wdth flesshe. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Alor. 1022 The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 1699 Woodward Aii*/. Hist. Earth (1723) 1 . 24 
W ithin or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con- 
vexity. 1841 -71 T. R. JuNLS Anim. Kiugd. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities— Mammalia and 
Birds. x86a Stanley ynv. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 159 * The well *, 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth by the art of man. 1878 
Ki'xley Physio^r. 192 Little cavities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 

3 . ‘In naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the vessel * (Smyth Sailors lVord~bk.), 

c 1890 Rudim. Naxng. tWeale) 104 Centre ^ Cavity, or of 
Disy/a'-emeut, the centre of that part of the ship^ body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre or the ver- 
tical force that the water exerts to .support the vessel. 

Cavolinite (kaevt^li nait). Min. [Named 1826, 
after Cavolini. an Italian naturalist : see -ite.] A 
variety of nephelite, found 00 Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. 
i8a6 Amer. yml. Sc. XI. 260. 


II [It (ki*vtfiyiye*vtf)« hollow 

reliel.j A style of relief in which the higher t 
portions of the figures are on a level with tlie 
general surface ; much used in Egyptian sculpture. 

(kftv/*jt ), V. U. S. vulgar. [Etymology 
uncertain. Bartlett says, a corruption of eurvet. 

The Slang Diet. 1874 has * Cavaulting, In vulgar phrase 
equivalent to ** horsing ” ; Lingua Franca cavotta. From 
this comes the Amencaniam '* cavorting "running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless manner*. But these 
statements require verification. Webster (Suppl.) conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar to dig, excavate, paw as a horse ; which 
has notning to recommend it.J 
intr. To curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, hound : 
said of a horse, or rider, and hence trans/. 
a 1848 Major yones's Courtsk. 41 'Bartlett) A whole gmg 
. . came ridin* up, and reinin' in, and prancin' and cavortin . 
— Georgia Scenes ibid.. On horseback . . he cavorted most 
magnanimously. 18434 Haliburton Sam Slick Eng. xv. 
(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastur' . . snortin', cavortin', attitu- 
dinizin' of himself. 1873 Bailey L(/e in Danbury 58 For 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. Ibid. 110 A snapping and cracking, ^d general 
cavortina of hemlock Umber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 B. H ARTE C arq Woods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last half-hour. 

t CaTOUfl, a Obs. [ad. L. cavos-us, f. eav^us, 
•urn, holluw : see -ouhJ Hollow, concave. 

1608 Molvneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 2x7 One of the joints 
of the CauMway . . is Cavous, both at Top and Bottom. 
Z717 J. Fox Wanderer No. 14 What Snout was ever so 
cavous. .unless that of a Deatys Head? 1790 G. Hughes 
Barbados 58 Ijurge cavous Icicles, which hung down. 

t Ca'vyf -eyt sb ^ Obs. a iamiliar or con- 
temptuous abbreviation of Cavaueb. Cab, 
sb Cave sbi^i) Hence Cawlah a. 

1645 Relat. Defeat to .Skellum Greenviie 4 (D.) In the 
meane while .. were at least sixty great gunnes shot off, 
which beat up the dirt bravely aliout the Cavies cares. 
1690 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 15 The Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundhead, for some 
money lo be chirpingly drunk. XM4 A. Bromk Poems 194 
I'he Roundheads and Caveys no more shall be nainc^ 
>650 A. B. Alutat. Polemo 29 The Lavish Remora's of this 
Nation shall have their Lcliics full of rebelling and jorres. 

Cavy vk?"vi), sb.- fmoclilication ot Cabiai, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. through 
bp. or Pg ) Also Fr. cavil. mod.L. cavia.] 

A rodent of the genua Cavia or family Cavidm^ 
all natives of America, ot which the Gninea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief si)ecies. 

1796 Stkdman Surinam 11 . xxii. 153 'ihe long-nosed Cavy 
. or Indian Coney, is aLo very common in Surinam. 1813 
BiNGi.hv Amm. Biog. 1 . 356 Ul the Cavy tribe. The Cavies 
have, in each jaw, two wedge-shaped front teeth, and eight 
grinders 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Leon. 11 . 9^ The Javan 
Cavy.. IS not found in Java, but inhabits Surinam. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 480^ Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy. 

Ca'vy, sbiA dtal. Corruption ot PicCAvr. 

1863 Mrs Toogood Yorksh. Dial., She begged cavy, and 
he lurgavc her. 

t Ca'vy, «. Obs. [f. Cave 4-t Of the 
nature ol a cave. 

1614 Chapman Odyss. ix. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
house. 

Cavy, variant of Cavie, hen-coop. 

Caw (kp), int. and sb. Also 7 kaw. [Imitative ] 

1 . A representation of the cry of a rook or crow. 

1676 Ethereoce Alan af Mode v. ii. (1684) 80 Methinks 1 

hear the hateful noise Uf Rooks already — Kaw— Kaw~ 
Kaw. c 1780 CowpKR yackdaui v, Church, army, physic, 
law . . Is no concern at all of his, And says — what says he? 
—caw. 1797 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Aiaid of Moor ii. The 
hoarse crow croaked caw ! caw I caw I 
attrib. 1874 Pusky Lent. Serm. 138 A monotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2 . sb. The cry or call of a rook, crow, raven, etc. 

x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 87 The dastard crow . . With 

her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. i8ao Keats 
Fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw. Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1876 J. Bui.ifr Nexo Zeal. 1. Intr^. 17 The song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

Caw (ko)« V. Also 7 kaw. 

1 . intr. Of rooks, crows, ravens, etc. : To utter 
their natural cry. 

1990 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. ii. aa Russed-pated choughes.. 
(Rising and cawing at the guns report). x6 I.ax:kk(J.), 
Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests. ax8oo 
Coi ERiOGR Raven, Kuund and round flew the Haven, and 
cawed to the blast i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 195 
The rooks uiwed from the . . tree tops. 

2 . trans/. Of persons : 'I'o make a similar sound, 
or one contemptuously likened to it. 

19% Pa/pe 7 v. Hatclu-t E ii h, Like dawes, you will be 
cawing a bout Churches. 1796 Wlsley Wks. (187a 11 . 381 
He cawed and cawed, hut could utter uothing, hardly three 
words together. 

3 . trans. To caw out : to utter with enwing. 

1616 IloLYDAY Persius 323 [Thou] Hoarsly crow-like 
caw’st out some idle thing. 

Hence Cawing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v, The early rising Crow 
with clani'roiis kawing. 1670 J. Claridcb Sheph. of Ban- 
bury' s Rules iii. The cawinjg of ravens. 1784 Cowfer ’lash 
I. 2^)3 Cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, a s86i 
CloU(.h Loud. Idyll 19 The cawing birds above. 

Caw, var. of Coe, the rot in sheep. 

Caw, var. of ca\ Sc. form of Call v. 

Caw me, oaw thee : see Ka v. ; cf. Claw v. 
Cawatlon, humorous for cawing : see - atiov. 
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CAYUSS. 


Cawolon, oawdel, etc : see Cau-. 

Cawdie, -dy, obs. ff. of Caddijb. 

Cawod. var. of Coko, nffected with ishecp-rot. 
t Cawal. Ods. [0£. catvely cater/, caul, sci. L. 
Cttul’is cnbbfige : see Caul, Cole, Kale.] Cab- 
bage, cole, kale. Also in comh , f oawel-hert, a 
name applied to the haic; f oawel-wurm, a 
cateqjillar, kalcworm. 

a looo ycc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr aoa C m/lus, cawcl. riooo 
AClfnic t^ac. ibid. lai Gur^u'w, cawclwurm. c looo Sa.v. 
Letrefui. II. 336 Scle him etaii sesodcniie cawcl. Ibiti, II. 
340 Wild cawel. Ibid. I. 106 On cables [v. r. caulcs^ leaf. 
a 1315 Names Hare in Rei. Ant. 1 . 134 In the w<^rslupe uf 
the hare. .'Ilte cavreLhert, the wortiroppierc. 

Oawel: see alM> Cawl, fisb-crcel. 

Cawepys: seeCHAVKPvs, Oh. 

Cawea, obs. form of Cauhr. 

Cawf. Sc. form of Calf Chafe. 

Cawght, etc. : i>ee Cad-. 

Cawk, sb ^ Also oawke, (8 calk, 9 oauk, 
oaulk). [A variant spelling of Cauk.] 

1 . * A miner's term lor native sulphate of barium ’ 
(Watts Diet. Chem.^, or heavy spar. 

1^53 [sec CaukJ. 1676 J. Bi \umont in Phil Tutus. 
XI 731 'I'hc .Stones, .move in Vincjpir. .seiidinf' forth buh- 
bles, AS 1 find Cawk will very ficcly. lyaa PAtl. / mtis. 
Abr 11 . 551 Cawk is u |ioiidcroUH white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 17O3 Witiiumini. 111 /*A//. Tratts I.XXiV. 
307 Terra /•nnHerosa 1 ’ttriola.a, Calk or Cauk. 1806 
Gazetteer .St oil. 398 In a matrix of sulphate ul h.'irytes or 
cawk. 1011 PiNkKMTOM Petrol. 11 . 574 'J'he . . 1 auk.spar, 
stnt'e called barytes. 1813 HAKi.wkLL lnttod.Lleol.{\^\^\ 
389 The ftMtriv .. is cuuilc or the sulphat of b.iry tes. 1877 
Oi'iuA /'/(tX: III. 25, 1 pickidbtin out an atom utcawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue- John. 

2. =-^Calk, ch.ilk. 

Cawk (l^§k\ jA- [Imitative] The cry of some 
birds, rooks, divers, etc. 

1856 Kank Arct. Nt/l. I. xxi. 260 These l.i«it flew very 
hi|;lii emitting at regular interv.ils their reed-hke *kawk\ 
18^ ^KKKEKiKS JAfs iH .S. C. 276 Tliosc [rooks] I In'll 

are diving utter a gurgling sound like the usual cawk pto- 
longed '* caw-wuiiK 
Ht'iice Oawk v. 

1761 Life 7. Chutthman fi78oJ 207. I ilnuight I saw also 
the raven Hy, cau king, to and fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. oi Cauk, Cal i.k. 

Cawker, vajiant of Catlkkh ; also of Calreii^. 
i8ao ScoiT Monast. xxxiv, 'I'hc slioe uas made by old 
E< kic I would .swear to llic curse of the cawker. 

Cawkin, obs. f. Cai.kin. 

Cawky (ky ki\ a. AUo caiiky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk + -y,] Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Pci haps also = CHALKV.^ 

1676 J Hfai'moni in Phil. Ttwins, XI. 730 A white Cawky 
Slone. 1729 WooDWAMO T'osAU ( J ), A while opaque cauky 
spiir, shut or pointed 1747 IloosoN Miners Diet, bj, 
Caukey 01 e. ibitl. m.v. Rras^t/, Veins that are Caukey. 

tCawl (kpl). Obs. c.\c. (l/al. In 1 oawel, 
(oouol, oeawl\ 6 -g oawell, (9 cowel(l, •all'), 
1-9 cawl. [(.)K. G/tc'l, ceawly basket ] A basket ; 
in modern (’’oniish dialect, a fish-basket or cieel. 

rt 700 E/>in,tLOloss. 305 ( orsfts itorbis^, coiicl. a 800 Cor~ 
pus Gloss. 51 J Corbiis cauucl. K AOi 1 heo Ores. 

IV. viii. {1 4 pu.t foie . . hvuru c.'iwl.'is alyllcd Inx-rdon. r 95 o 
Limln/ (rosp Matt. xiv. au'ruoclfccawlaktlficrasrrcadunga 
fullo [Mark vi. 43 cc.iulasj. t Z050 Toe. in Wr-Wiihkcr 
365 Coruis, cawcl. 1568 ll't/is + Inz/. N. C 11835)285 One 
almcrye and a cawell w'h a cowntcr [Here the mcniiing is 
doubtful]. 1865 Esquians Cornzvall 136 Woiucn, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorscr c.illed a towel . bear the 
enormous loads of fish fioni the boats to the be.ich. 1880 
Mixs CoUBTNFY IT. ( ormv. Gloss. (K. I). S.), Cottntll, 
Cawell, .*1 basket to hold fish, roiird by the fish-wives. 
1883 Fislu-rii-s t.xUib. Ciital. ay3 A l.ainprcy Cawl. A 
Lamprey Basket. 

Cawl^e, obs. form of Caul ^ and 2, Cawkl. 
Cawlowort: perh. ^a^ of Colkwout, q v. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Eomml. V' lij. Piasters of 
mountp) Her of red cawicworls soden w‘ lye of a<islics. 

Cawmi^e, obs. form of Calm. 
flCawney, CawilT (k^ni). [a. Tamil ^J//i 
property, land (Yule).J A mea<;ure of land u^ed 
in the Madras Pre^^idency : about acre. The 
systciMtic spelling is 

1807 K. Buchanan Mysore, elc. I 6 (Y.^ The proper canay 
would only coiitmn 43,778 feet. 1858 J. P. NoaroN To/us 
924, 17,673 cawnie.s consisted of irrigated land 

IlCAWquaw (k^'kw^'*. [Native name in Cree.] 
The Ur.son or Canadiaji Porcupine Krethizon dor- 
satum, whose spines are usea by the Indians as 
ornaments. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 415/* The . . Canada Porcupine 
of Forxter . . Cawquaw of the (^ree Indians; and Ookeiook 
of the Esquimaux. 

Cawr-, oawB-, oawt- : see Cau-. 

II Oaxa, cazee, obs. ff. Cash ; cf. Pg. cai.ra. 

>7*7 5 < Chambkss Cpcl. 8 V., Old caxas. .nearly the same 
with the caches cf China, and the caRiics of Japan. 1796 
MoasR Amer. Gtog. 1 1 . 503 'ITie caxee . is inaide of a white 
metal of about the Kite of otir farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle. 

t Cazon ^ [k£e*ks3n). [7 from the personal sur- 
name (.'axon.] A kind of wig, now obsolete. 

1756 Cawihohn Poem^ (1771^ 77 ^ough that trim artist, 
barMr Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 

1768 Genii. Mag. 933 I've let my hair grow, and have 


throw* off my caxon. 1791 Hi;ddksk>ro Sa/mag. in 
The worthies at Rag Fair old caxons wlio barter. i8a8 
Miss Miifoid Tilley Ser. iit.<i86i> 34 The caxon worn 
by the then Archbishop of Canternury. 1834 Southkv 
Doctor exit 11869) 970 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
. .1 cannot but honestly denominate a caxon. 

II Cazon -• 7 Oh. [OSp. eaxon^ now cajon 
(kax^'n), augm. of eaxa^ now caja Cask, chest ; ct. 
ir. caisson (jAiasoN, It. casone Cassoon ] A ca e 
or cbe^t of ores prepared to be rehned. 

1669 Earl Sandwich tr. Barbas Art Mettals 11. xii. 37 
lie hhail certainly know what Silver the Caxon cuiitains. 
Ibid. 40 How much materials they are to put into a Caxon 
or Clic'it. 1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 9ia what he is to do 
befuro he incorporates the Caxon for refining. 1775 in Aaii ; 
and in mod. technical Diets. 

A mii-print of this as caxou in Chaniliers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by 'I'otld and later Diets. 
Cazton (kse k-t.»n). [f. the pro}>er name ] 
\.ellipt. A book piinted by Williajn Caxtun (died 
149J), the first English printer. 

i8ii Dibdin Bildiom. (ed. 2> 502 From .so many Caxtons. . 
it would l>e difTictilt to select a few, which, etc. 1870 W. 
BladiiS Ktttle\ How to tell a Caxtoii. 

2 . A variety of printing't\q«, imitating that first 
Used ill Iilngland by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1S55 (for hi^ repuiit of the Chess 
book). 

Hence Oaxto-nlait tr , of or pertaining to Caxton. 

i8zi Diiidin (cd 2 '499 The love of black-lcUer 

lore and Caxtoniaii typ»igr.ipliy. 

t Ca xy. Obs. rarc~K (?) A dim. of ("axon C 

1799 DmI( inead 8 Hi.s Oxy’s powder’d ev’ry Day. 

Cay (k^', kj). Also KRYii, q. v. [ad Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barriei -reef, DK. cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. caium. Dicz cites from tiie 
pseudo-Isidore Gl. kai * cancell.'e*. kaij * cancelli 
bars, bai Tiers; and refers it to (_'eUic cae, pi. caiou 
' inuniinciita ' in Oxf. glosses. (‘ 1 . Welsh me 
hedge, Iheton /vi/ embankment. The sense witli 
which It was applied to the icefs, was thus that of 
* bars, barrieis'. Oiig. the same word as Quay, 
q. V. In Jjlh c. Eng., key was pionounccd kay 
(k^ ', whence, by assimilation, rtrjt was alsownttcn 
key, spelling now usual in the West Indies. 

A low insular bank of sand, nind, rock, coral, etc. ; 
a .sandbank ; a lange of low-lying reels or rocks ; 
orig. applied to such islets arouml the coa.^-t and 
! islands of Spanish America. 

1707 Sloank Jantaua 1 . Introd 86 C.illrd by the 
Sfsmi.'iids C;i)'os, whenre by -.orrupiion coiiirs the English 
word Kejs. 1769 FAcroNi H /)/</ /1/<7rr//r 11780', C /i/rr, a 
ridge of rotk^, or saitd-baitk:* , c.illcd in the VV**st Indies, 
keys. 1790 ili'AisuN Nazt. Cf Aft/. Mem. 1 . 134 '[’he misfor- 
tune* to lost; the Tyger on a lujo near the island of Tortuga. 
1858 in Merc Mat. Mar. V. i>o The Light on Bush C.iy 
[FloriiUl. i860 Ibtd. Vli. 71 A beacon h.as liccn erect e <1 on 
this C.iy [in Auslralial. 1873 Jet id/jr 37 I ict. c. b Pre.imb, 
The islands and c.iys cuiniuoiily known and designated as 
the ' Ca<COS iskiricU ’. 1884 l,t*tclT 5 Living Age 674 The 

cntraiuc is piutccteil by ca>:, or coial rccA*. 

Cayak, var. of K.^yar, Rsquitnaux c.anoe. 
C&ydUllO lkr'i|e n, kai|cn). Forms: 8 oayan, 
kayan, kian, kyan ; also chian, chyan. [In its 
actual foim, referrctl to (Cayenne, the chief tf»wn of 
French Guiana (founded 1634) ; but this is app. 
only popular etymology, as the name in Tupi 
(Hraziliaii) i** given by Martini, p. 419, as kyynha, 
qutynha, also quiya Gul. Piso, De Indue u/rius- 
que Ne Nat. ct Med (1658) has * qviya sive Piper 
Iha^ilicnsis. The name Lay emu Pepper is un- 
known to French, and ihe Gcr. ( ayemie'pfeffer is 
prob. from luig. ('i'hc somewhat archaic pro- 
minc. (koi-air) survives from the earlier form.)] 

(Also called Layetmc pepper^. A very pungent 
powder obtained from the dried and ground pods 
and seeds of various species of Capsicum, esp. 

C. anntium and C. frutescens, of South America ; 
used as a condiment in cookery and as a stimu- 
liuit in medicine ; formerly called Guinea pepper. 

17^ P- Brownc Jamaica 177 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1774 IVestm. Mag. 11 . 447 Her 
niouth had been so heated with Chian. 178a European 
Mag. IL 68 His temper hot as K^an, taste uncouth. 178a 
SciioTTK in Phit. Trans LXXIII. 93 Sea.soned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mr.s. Glassk Cookery iii. 28 Pul to 
it. .chyan, salt . . and a little lemon juice. <809 W. Irving 
A'ntckefib. (iB6x> 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull detail 
of history. 18x3 Uvro.n Dtm Juan x. Ixxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. 

•7*4 New .sped. vii. 4/9 If you .season it with a little j 
Kyan of Scandal. 1836 Hor. Smith 7 'in Trump. 11876) 

916 jukes the cayenne of conversation and the salt of life. 
1886 Sat, Rev, 6 Mar. 328/2 I'hc cayenne pepper of incen- 
diary speeches. 

Cayanned, ///. a. [f. prcc. + -kd.] Seasoned 
with cayenne ; Jig. spiced, hot. 

1803 Lamb in final Mem. Wks. (1865) 925, I hare left 
off cayenned eggs, New Monthly Mag, L. 990 The 

panegyric is very haiuTsonely cayenn^ Mea £. Yatbs 
Castawav (Hopped, There were devilled bUcuiti and 
cayeuned legs of poultry. 


Caysr. oba. form of Quuu (of 1^ book). 

Cayle, obs. form of Kalb, cabbage. 

Cayles, obs. form ol Kaylj&Bp oiaepins. 
Caylewey, var. form of Calbwky, Oh., a pear. 
Cayleyva (k?i*li|ftn>, a. Sc sb. Math. [Named 
after Proi. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 
ceitain curve uf the third or iiigner order. 

Salmon Hither PL Carries v. (1879) 151 The 
Cayleyan may also be considered a.s the envelope of lines 
which are cut in involution by die polar cotiks of a cubic. 

Caym, obs. foim of Cai.n. 

Cayman, caiman ^k^^miSn). Forms: 7 
caimain, 9 kay-, kaiman. [In Sp. and Pg. cai- 
man, F. caiman, api>. from Carib. Maitini, 
Gaiibi vMaijiland Caiib) Diet has ^cayman croco- 
dilus’; Rochefort it* 1660) lies Antilles 233 He 
crocodile que Ics in«iilaires nomnicnt cayeman. 
J.ittrc cites Carib Acayoilman * crocodile from 
DkI. Ir. Caratbe of 1 \ Kajinoml Breton, i66i. 

Vrry positive siateincnis, however, ahsert the word to be 
Afncan, from Congo ; Pig.ifeiia 151/8 in Yule) says lii 

this river (Zaire or Congo . .mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call cannan..* And Cuvier Rlgme 
Aniinal, tiransl. ) IX. 196 .sajs *'i'ho .slaves on ifieir 

ariival from Afiica, at sight of a crocodile, gave it iiniiie- 
diatcly the n.'inic of cayinan. It would appear from this 
that It was the negroes who spread the name throughout 
America’. But as lioiiiiiis 1631 o iied by Yi^)sa\s Cayman 
i.s the naiiic ‘ per tolam Indium’ u.e. the East ludie.s' the 
imme app»‘ars to be one of those like amu onda and I'om, 
boma, which the Portuguese or .Spaniards very early caught 
up 111 one part of the world, and u.iiurali/ed 111 another J 
A name applied to sonic large t-aiirians of the 
crocodile family, a. 'I'hc menus of these confined 
to America, and distinguished fiom the true ciuco- 
diles mainly by tlie slioiliicss and toimdncss of the 
muzzle, and the infeiior (lcvelo[)incnt of the webs 
lietwccn the tocs ; aUo called Ai.LUiATmi. b. esp 
I'he species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chiclly A . pa/pebrontz and trigon- 
atu.\, as disiiiiguishcd from A. Luiius, the North 
American ‘Species, to which the tcini alligator is 
moie particularly applied, c. J .ooscl) applied to 
all laige American samians, some of wJikIi aie 
I true ciiictxliles ; and sometimes extended c\en tu 
those of Afiica or Asia. 

1577 P'hamj-ion yoyfull Nexves 11. (1596' 73 b, Caimaiit;>«, 
that .'iie called L.igaitoi [in N«-w Gian,ul.i]. 1648 Gai.k 
West Ind. mi. (165s) 45 f he gicut Lts-tils, or (jiuinaiii4 
[on same /age, Ca^ maud's]. 1668 Phtl. / rnns. III. 71-3 
The Stone tii the Stomachy of a C.iynmn or Crocodile. 
1699 Dami'Iir i'ov. II. II. li 75 At tlie Isle (iraud Cay- 
mancs, there are CiocodilrA, Vuit no Alligators. At lines 
by Cuba, there are abund«inrc of Cro'odiles, but 1 can- 
not say there are no Ailigalois .. Both kinds are callrrl 
Caymunes by the Spaniards. 1774 ('lOrnsM. AV»/. Hist. IV. 
67 'J lie CTotOilile, properly so called, and the cabman or 
alligator. 1796 Sti-uman .^nnnam 1 . vu. 145 'J he alligator 
or cayman ta.s called by the natives and negroes'. Ibid. 146 
That [iniu>‘| which the Indians calk'd liiciii by, viz. the 
cayman. X83Z TYifKMAN& IlKN.sin / oy. il. l.ii. 5*3 They 
[n.itivc fishermen in Madaga-sirar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the ulligaior> for llit-ir properly. 1836 
Maci.illivkay tr. liumbolat's Trav. x\\\\. 324 He cannot 
bathe on ac4X>unt of the cayiruans. 1885 Sii-\l nsun Dyna- 
rntter 159 .See, whcic the caiman lies re.idy to devour us. 

t Caynard. obs. [a. F. cagnard sluggard 
(acioruiiig to Litlre, f. It. cagna bitch, fem. of 
cane dog) : see -ard.] A lazy Icllow, a sluggard : 
a term of reproach. 

Z303 K. Brunne Hattdl. .S'ynne 8300 A kajmarde andc a 
olrie folic, a 1310 in VV right l.yrk P. xxvix. (1849) no 'I his 
etoked caynard soie he is a-dred. ci386Chauclm iTyJ's 
Prol. 235 See, oldc cayicird, is tins thin ainiy ¥ 

t CayolaCf oayelao, oayolaque. Obs. [Ma- 
lay ktiyu w'ood, laka the wood of Myristtca tners 
(or ? Tanarius major) used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See qiiuls.) 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Chinn 41 Eiierie muniitig and 
gening they do ufler vnto their IdolleA frankensence. ben- 
iainin, wood of oguila, and cayolaqtie. 16x5 Purchas 
Pilgrims III. 177 lY.) A sweet wuixi which they call 
t^ayolnque. 1750 Bkawes Lex Mercat. (1759) 794 [Oir- 
iroes on return from Siam to Canton carr^’J Caye-lac . for 
uuriiing before their Pageds. r 858 SiMMqN0.s Diet. Trade, 
Caystnc, an aromatic wood obtatped in Siam. 

Oayr^^e, var. Gaik v. Oh. tuturn, go. 

Cayro ; see Coir. 
t Caysel. Obs. Some plant. 

«r387 SinoH. Barthol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 13 Bmsica, cayxd 
secundum quosdam. Ibid. 96 K annus, caynel. 

Cayser, obs. var. of Ka'her. 

Caytef^ -tif, etc., obs. ff. Caitiff. 

Cay use (kuiyizs). U.S. local. [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] * A common Jndllla pony ’ [JScribner s, 
Mag. 11 . 510). 

188a Blatksv. Mag. Dec. 768, I stopped to let the old 
caynse next ’M^ Ceniury Mag. Nov. 33 As firm a scat . . 
as any cowlioy that ever put leg over a cayuse. 

Caa. Thieves' cant. [cf. Dti. kaas, MDn. k&se^ 

L. Cdseus.] Cheese. Cf. Ca^san. 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Plaah Diet., Cos, cheeze; As good as 
eas, is a phrase signifying that any projected fraud or rob 
bw may be easily and certainly accomplwhed. 

Coaee, oaajyf var. Kazi, Indian CaIji or judge. 



CAZIHI. 


oaoimBircT. 


Casern, rar. of Caamtr. 

Oasibi, ob«. form of CAHSAVa, 

Oailiaate, obi. form of Camkatk. 

IlCa-siaii. Astral, Obs, * Among the Arabian 
astronomers the center or middle of the sun * 
(Chambers CycL Supp^, In cazimi : said of a 
planet when distant not more than 17 minates, 
or half its apparent diameter, from the sun. 

1614 Tomkih Atbufttioar in Dotfslry VI L 171 (N.) 1*11 
find the cunpe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Ca/imi. idja Massinger City Mad 11. ii, Saturn out of alt 
d ji^nities . . and Venus in the south angle elevated above 
him, in ca^int <d the sun, declare rule, preeminence, and 
alisohitc Bovereig^ntyj in women. 1447 Lillv Ckr. Astrol. 
xix. 1 13 A IMuiiet is . in the heart of the Sunne, or in Cazimi, 
when he is nut removed from him 17 uiin. iHence in Phil- 
lips, Kkksfy, Bailey, etc J 

Cazique, var. of Cacique. 

Gazzan, cazzona: see Caring. 

Cb- in OE. words, has become Ch- or K-, q. v. 
No modern word in ce- is of Old English origin. 
Ce (w )i name of the letter C. Cf Cee. 

Ce, obs. spelling of Sea, See, and in many words 
for Se- q. V. 

Ceaoe, obs. form of Ceaae v. 

Ceali obs. form of Seal, Ceil. 

II Ceanotlms (s<|anJi>'))/'^s\ [mod.L., ad. Or. 
jftdt'<vOos * a kind of thistle ’ (Liddell nnd Scott).] 
Ked-root ; a genus of flowering shrabs, belonging 
to the order Rhamfiacsie., The species C. anuri- 
canusj cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘ New Jersey 1 'ca *. 

188a Carden as Fch. 139/3 The plant .. grew against a 
suuth wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ccanothuft. 

Gear, Geare, Gearment, obs. ff. Sear, Ckuk, 
Ckukmknt. 

Cearge, var. of Cierok, Ohs , wax candle. 
Gearse, var. of Skaroe, Oln.^ sieve. 
tCea'Zable. oh^. nrrv. in 6 -yble. ff. 
Ceark V, f -AHLE.] Liable to ceasing. Never 
ceasahle : nneea'-ing. 

1510 ao Cfliupl. too late innryrd ( 1B62) 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy hylile Olleiist Lhave IJ done to God never 
cea.syhlc. 

Cease (sfo, v. Forms : 4-5 oess-en, oose, 4-6 
0088^, 6 - cease. ALo 4 aests, oeesae, oeoe, 
sees, aesoe, 4-^ ocos* e, HOMse, 4- 6 aea^e, 5 aeoe, 
oeoyn,oeyBae,Beaoe, aeasHe, 8 ee 09 ,see 8 ;e,a 6 y 88 e, 
seoyii, Rdsyn, Sc. ceiss, seisn, 5-6 oeasse, 6 
ceace, seyse. [MK. cc^te-fi, a K. ccssc-r 

( = Pr. cessaVf scssar, Sp. cc^ar, Tg. cessary It. ces~ 
sare) — L. ccssate to give over, stop, freq. of 
c,'is-um to yield. .Some of the obs. senses and 
consti-uctions appear lo be after L. cessdre.^ 

I Intransitive. 

1 . Of persons and other agents; To stop, give over, 
disoontinuf, desist {ffvm, formerly!^', an action) ; 
to come to the end or to an intermission of a 
slate or condition of ‘ being, doing, or suffering *. 
Formerly, cease off was u^^ed, like leave off. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. uSio) 316 pc kyng . tcld his 
baruns how, \*a.t nede l>ehoued him ses. c 1340 Hampoie 
Frost Tr. 10 |>at we scssc of all vyces. 138. Wyclif Set. 
ICks. III. 3- .3 Bi )>iM amurtysyng pci wolen ncvcrc c<s»e. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxii. 155 Secs of thy sawes, pun Salhaiias. 
1509 Fishrr \Vks. I. (1876) 59 Ue.. rieuer seaseth tyll it 
comes vnto the hyest parte lC the soule. 1509 Barclay 
Ski/ of Footes (1874) I. 97 Cease of your Foly. k6ii Bible 
Jonah i. 15 The sea ce«.scd from her raging. 1651 HovubS 
Lnfitxth. II. xxviii. 165 .Areeillicr Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from hein^ so. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters 5a .Sisters, 
cease ; the work is done, 183a 1 ENNYSON Lotos-eaters 65 
Fold our wings. And cease from wanderings, 
b. Const, inf. with to. 

138. Wvci iF.S’rrw. Sel Wks. I. 139 bei wolen not. cecsBC 
to anoye hem silf in bilding of hyc huusis. 1485 Caxixin 
Chcis Gt. 333 They seaced not to fyght. 1584 Greene Ar~ 
basto i, C'ease oflf to ini|uire farther in the case. 170a Pope 
.^apho 359 I'll, .either cease tu live, or cease to luve ! 1876 

Green Short Hist. iii. §3. <iSRal lao An excommunicate 
king had ceased to be a Christian. 

O. with ])r. pple. expressing the action, after 
late L. cessare agettSy used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion of the construction of Gr. irabo^iai. This 
construction coincides in form with 6 b, which bce. 
t 2. — Ceeue from action ; to rest, take rest, be or 
remain at rest. Oh. Cf. Cearino vht, sb. 

138a Wyciif Joshua xiv 15 The loond ceesside fro 
batayluL 1483 Vulg.ahs Terentio 13 b, 'I'how aesyitte no 
tyme nor t.ikist no liede to thy sclfe. 1513 Dougi.ai* AZneis 
\ 111. 1 . 59 The nycht come, and all thing Icvand seisst. 1533 
CovEROALE 2 Esdr. XV. 33 My swerde shal not ceasse ouer 
them, that shed the innocent bloudc. 1655 -80 Stanley 
Hist. Philos 11701) 326/3 Matter . . will cease if none 
move it. 

3 . Of actions, feelings, phenomena, etc. : To come 
to an end, be at an end. Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary he ; but some of the examples 
may be rather passive of 5, 6, or 7. 

ts 1300 Cursor M. 6033 Prai frr me now, moyaea pi Uuerd 
to do pU thoner aes. c 1374 Chaucer Troyes n. 434 Bat 
cesyd canae, aie cecith malady. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr.'Sowle 
II. xli. (1859) 4 ^ Now is at theyr noioiu labour seoyd. 153s 
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C0VKRIMI.8 Pm, IxxnvtvJ. 3 O God oare SaMloart . . let 
thine anger ceauM from va. t$4i Eltot IssmgM Cass. 01. 
IS99 SHAxa. Hen. K 1. L 67 It mnat be ao ; for Miradea 
are ceast. iteo tr. Boceauide J>ocasmrm 77 The modoat 
niurmure of the Aasiatanta waa ceaiied. 17^ H. Hvntbb 
tr. St. Pitrrft Stud, Nat. 'i799> 11 . 4«8 Tm tomb of hit 
adversaiy will ceaae to be honoured. 1819 Moutkty Mag. 
XLVllI. 30 The noise was ceaii*d Of all the angwic ring; 
1879 FaouDB Cmsar xiv. ati The inAux of Genaaua on the 
Rhine must cease. 

1 4 . Ceeise to exist : to come to an end, fiiil, 
become extinct, pass away. Obs. 

ijBa WvcLiF E%eL xxxiv. 35, I &hal make for to ceese the 
werst becstis fro the crlhe. 1393 Gower Coaf, 11 . 189 All 
moral vertu cc&etb. iSM Thvnne in Animadv, (i86«) 
IiUtod. 74 Concerning the high cotuOablcs of England, 
which office ceos&ed and tooke end at the duke of Bucking, 
ham. 1611 Bible Deut. xv. ti llie poore shall neucr cease 
out of the land. 1710 Peidkaux Tithes v. ao When 

this Prie*sthoud ceased, the Law.. must cease also. 

II. Transitive. 

t 5 . To put a stop to (the action of others^ a 
state or co<iditioii of things \ to stop. Obs. 

1393 GuwkR Couf. II. 9 'I'hus was ceased the debate Of 
love, c 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 6 He myghte oiirc dcdly 
werre cesse. c 1450 Lunelich Grait xiv. 365 Sese this tem- 

K st and this torment 'i*hat we ben now inne, Lord. 1334 
ORB Oh the Possum Wks. 1300/3 The Pharisies wouloe 
haue had hyin ceace y voice of the people hymaelf. t6io 
Barrouch Meth. Physick 1. xxxix. (1639* 6a Sapa . . doth 
cease paine mnch more then sweebwine. 1609 Milton Ode 
Nativity 45 He, her fears to cease. Sent down the meek* 
eyed Peace, xtei K. Taylor tr. Hthmen's Threefold Life 
xviii. 313 A dead man's scnce is ccaacd. 

3 . To leave off, discotidnue (one's own action ; 
formerly also, one's anger or other passions). 

C14XO Sir C leges 397 Sese your anerye mode! 1508 
Impeach, IFotsey 178 in Fumiv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1 . 357 
Seas thync iiLsacmt covetous inynde Udall Erasm, 

Par. Prrf. 4 a, G«id of his inercie was wiliiitg to ceasse his 
wiath and vengenunce. 1604 E Grimsi'on Siege 0/ Ostend 
199 Whereby he might be consirayncd. to cease the da>Iy 
nlarmcs which hoc g.iuc. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 11, Cease your 
funning, a 1744 Pore Dying Ckr. io Soul v. 5 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 1751 Johnson Ramhl. No 1/7 
f 6 Others have ceased their curiosity. 1849 Rusk in Sev. 
Lamps 3 I'u cease, for a little while, our endeavours, 
b. with vbl. sb. as obj. 

'I'he vbl. Kb. represents an earlier pr. pple. : see x c. 

1382 Wyclif Ephes. i. 16, 1 . ceessc not tloynge thankyrngia 
(Vtilg. HOH Cl sso gratias ageus\ for you. c 1440 Gista Rom. 
34 < Harl. MS.), pci cessid neucr driitktng by ^ xpacc of iij. 
d lys or iiij. « *533 Lo. Bfrnfrs Hnon xciii. 301 Desyre 
of hyiii in luy name to sca.se fyghtynge. s6xt Bible Numb. 
viii. 35 From the age of fiftie yeercs they shall ceaoe waiting 
upon the ser\ ice thereof. x86o Tyndall Clac. 215 Through- 
out the entile measurement the snow never ceased fitlling. 
c. Mil. ( ease fire : a word of comnmnd. 

1847 hfantry Man. (1854) 87 The fire Is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease. Ibid. 89 The Cease firing has 
sounded. >859 Musketry I tut r. 56 At the rnncliision of the 
pr.-ictice . . the bugler is to sound the ‘ cease fire *. 1884 

Daily Nnvs 14 Mar. 6/3 ‘Cease-fire* piescntly iiounded. 

t 7 . To cause (an agent) to leave off {of an action) ; 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Obs. 

ri3JO Seuyn Sag. 781 (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. 1:1325 A'. A. A Hit. P. C. vpi Scuez childer of 
her sok, soghe hein so neuer. 1475 Caxton Jason 66 b, 
Ysiphiie . . cc-ssed herself of her lamentacions. 1480 — 
Chron Rn^. ccxUi. 383 They wold haue done moche riariiie 
. . naddc the maire . . seced hem with fayre wordeg. 1526 
Tinualk Acts xix. 35 When the coune clarckc had cc.'ised 
the |MF)ple. a 1560 Rollano Crt. Yenus 1. 5 Eolus. ccissit 
sw)iih the Kmall foulis of their gang. 157^ ^ Aar. Sandvs 
Serm. (1841' 61 The . . Ix>rd of our tranquillity bath ceased 
the waves of the sea. 

Cease (sf^), sb. Also 4 ses, 5 oeasse. [a. 
OF, rrr, f. cesser: sec prec] = Ceasing, Cessa- 
tion. Oh. exc. in the still occasional IVilhotit 
cease, without end, incessantly. (Cf. V. sans cesse.) 

c 1330 Arth. .4 Merl. 3188 Of swiche hataile nas no seg 
To ttw night fram arnemorwe. 1490 C'axton Eneydos xvi. 
64 The other he made to watche without ceasae. 1583 
STiiDBF.s Aunt. Abus 11. 57 They brought the world into a 
Wounderfull prrplexitic and ccaae. tSoM Smaks. Ham, 111. 
ill. Z5 The ceaRC of Maicnie dieg not alone. 166a K. 
Mathew Uni. Akh 4 99. 163 Which instantly hath cau-sed 
cease of pain. 1798 Log Yanguard a Aug. in Nicolas Disp. \ 
Nelstm 11845) 111 - 54» 55 minutes past a, a total cease of 
firing. 1877 K. CoNDsa Bas Faith u. 6s We.. think of I 
space as . . extending without cease in all directions. 1880 
A Mitchell lYhal is Civilis. 183 It U without cease and 
everywhere undergoing change. 

Geaee, obs. f. of Cess, Seize, 
t Ceased, ppl- a. obs. [f. Cease r. + -kij.] 
'Fhat has come to an end. 

1553 Grim ALOE Cicero's Offices 11. fiS58> 81 The stiiigcs of 
ce.ised liberlie bee sharper than of libwtic continued. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. iii. xv, With never ceax'd diasenuon. 
CeaseleZB (sf'sles\ a [f. Cease sh. 4- -less.] 
Without ceasing, unceasing, uninterrupted. 

1586 Maelowe 15/ Pt. Tamburl. v. j, M!akc our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 967 Thou 
ce.aHelcsg larkey to eternity 17^ Goi.dsm. Trasr. 9 With 
ceaseless pain. 1843 Arnoi o ffut. Rome HI. 143 We . 
listen to their deep and ceasdess roar. 1873 Svmonos Grk. 
Poets X. 314 Ccaxelcsft beating of the spray. 

Hence 0«a'Ml4EZ]y aJv., without ceasing, in- 
cessantly ; OM'salMsnaM, ceaseless quality. 

1593 DaArroN Relog. x. 16 And me with hate, yet ceas- 
Icslj^uraue, 1869 Freeman Norm Cemq, (1876) III. xiL 
1 25 Every sort of damage wag ceaselessly inflicted on the 
countiy around. 1877 Lroob Confucim 309 To entire 
siuceriiy there belongs ceaselcssness. 


tOaa*0W« Oks. In 6 eeeaer, •our. [tCzABi 
V. One who stops or putt a stop to. 

1509 Hawes ExamP. Yirt. xL ^ O hynge of loue, and 
MtSLaer of debate. Ibid, xiii. 249 O amyable kynge, scoangir 
of debate 

Ceasing (s^siq)i vbl- sb. Ff. Cease v, h -tnoL] 

1. *nie action of the verb lease, in its variouf 
senses ; ces^tion. Without ceasing ; inces^ntly. 

a 1940 H AMroLE Psnlfercit\iv.[cx\v. ] a 1 1 k day wibonten oea- 
xynge . . i sail louepe. X490CAXTON Eueydosxxxwi. lodTheiuw 
gaflfe the kjTige seassyng tohys wordo. 199a Gebrne Art 
Conuy<atck, iii. 10 The time of ceissing betweene the 
seuerall toyea and f^dea hee plaied. 1611 Bible i These, 
V. 17 Pray without oeaaing. 2745 Warbu«ton Romaike 
Occas. Rf/I- IL (R.t Spencer.. did not mean by abroniicw 
a ceasing, but an alteration. s86a I'bkni'h PoemSy Justin 
Mart. 11 The ceasing of this painful breath. 

2. Comb, t oMaing-daj, day of rest, sabbath. 

138a Wyclif Lev. kxu!. 4 Thes ben the holy cesyng dates 

of the Lord 

Geaeyble ; see Ceasable. 

Gebacio, Gebal, obs. ff. Sebaoic, Sahlr 

Gebadilla : see Ckvadilla. 

i* Cdbz'll. Music. Obs. or Hist. See quot. 

1776 Sia J. Hawkins Hist. Music Ix8s3> 11 . 706 We mael 
also among the compomtions of the Engush masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles II, wtth^ on air 
called the Cebell . . it appears to have been an air in dupld 
I time of four bars or measures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer, the aevenU straina are oltemalely 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the musical scale. 
CebinB '^sf’bain\ a. [f, Ceb-ub 4- -ine : in mod. 
L. cebmus : Fee below.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebus is the type.< 
1863 Huxuev Man's PL Nat, ii. 80 Some of the Cebine apeoi 

Caboodpbalic (Sf b^is/fse lik ), a. [f. Gr. Kfjfio-t 
monkey + head 4- -ic.] Monkey-head^. 

1881 Nature XXI 1 1 . 035 A ceboccphalio caprine monster. 

t Cebratana. Obs. [ad. Sp. cebratana. cerba~ 
tana of same meaning, app. ad. Arab, (and Pers.} 
tabafdna, % 'dU sabaldna blowing tube 

for shooting birds (for which Piedro de Alcala haa 
zarbatdnay Oozy) ; also found in Pg. sarabalama. 
It. cerbottanay Fr. sarbatancy sarbacane.] 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. 

1671 in SKiNNxa il [who says it occun only in a Diet.]. 
1^08 ao Xlrsev, Cebratan, a Trunk to iJioot at Buds with 
Clay-iiellets. 1775 in AaH. 

il CobaZ (sf b/is). [mod.L. a. Gr. ir$3ot.] A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys inhabiting the forests 
of S. America, including the Sapajous. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amastans ix. (1864)233, 'Hie White Cebus 
. inhabited the forests on the oppmite side of the river. 
S87X Dabnxtn Desc, Man 11BB5) 70 Thus Renegger observed 
an American Monkey la Cebus) careffiilly driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Gee, Geoohln, obs. forms of Sick, Sequin. 
Gece, obs form of Csahe. 

*!• Cexeril. Obs [? f. Ce == C + rmV* Cebilla, 
Cedilla.] The letter C with a cedilla fy). 

1753 Cham bf rs Cycl. Supp. s. v. Cedilloy The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceoeril. 

Geohe, Gechelle, obs. ff. Catou p., Satchel. 
Gecias, var. of Cacti as, noith-cast wind. 

Cdcilz (5C’«.ilz). * A name for hashed beef’ 

(Simmonds Diet. Trade). Minced meat, crumbs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley, etc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

1819 New Sysf. Dam. Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress .. 
Crcils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of oread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc. . . make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey's egg, with an 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fry Oiem of a yellow 
brown. 1831 New Syst, Cookery 51 To dress the some 
[cold beef 1 called Ceals. 

Geoily, obi». lorm of Cioblt. 

Gecionz, obs. form of Skhsions. 

Ceci^ (sf-siti}. arch. Also 6 oeolte, -tie, 6-p 
oeaoity. [ad. csuitdSy f. ciecus blind ; cf. F. 
ciciti. See -rPY.] Blindness. ( Usually yff.) 

1508 Roy Sat. (1845), To leade men in blynde cecite. 
az6oo HooKKa Serm. tii. Wks 1845 III. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. 1841 D'Israrli Amen. /.fr. (1B67) 355 
The cecity of superstition. 1848 Bkukw. Mag. LXitl. 64 
His cecity waH ]^rhaps 110 absolute impediment to the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. i88a M Arnold Ode iVestm, 
Abb^y After light's term, a term of cecity. 

€to00ffra]|^ (srk<9)gFar). [f. L. ceexus blind 4> 
Gr. yp^iv to write J A writing apparatui ibr 
the blind. 

1851 Ceda/ogue of Exkib, III. 1187 Two pieces of appar- 
atus called * cecographo ' for writing in black diaractera 
and small hand. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek,, Cccograpky 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind ; a chiragon. 
Gecum, var. of Caecum, the blind-gut. 
Ceoutieiicy (Sflci»‘jicnsi). [f. L. emeutientw 
pr. ppl. stem of CRCutfre to be blind, t emeus 
blind. See -SNOT.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. 

1646 SiB T. naowNK Poeud. Ep. iii. xvui. 152 Thera is ia 
them (moles] no cecity, yot more then a cecuticncy. 1696 
in Blount Clossogr 1799 in Johnson. i88f Syd, Sou 
Lex.y Cecssiiemyy dimoesK of vision. 
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+ Ca<m*ti6ntt Obs-^ [f. as prcc.] Partially 
blind, dim-sighted. iTsi'iSoo in Dailkv. 

Oed* obs. iorm of Seed. 

C6dAr (s/'doj). Forms: i oeder, -or, 5-6 
oedre, (4 oedri), 4-5 oedir, -up, -srr, (cyder, 
-yr, aydyr), 6 oeder, 6- cedar. [M E. ctdre, a. 
OF. udre^ ad L. adms, ad. Gr. ic^Spos ; (the OK. 
rcpr. of r^drus wouI<l have been derrc). OE. ccder 
was directly ad. hat.] 

1 . A wcll-knc>wn evergreen conifer, the Finus 
Cedrus of hiniineus, Abies l edrus, Cedrus Ltbani 
of other botanists, called Cedar o! Lebanon fiom its 
most famous early locality. 

cioooAf>s. Ps. xxvili(i>] s Se God brvefl }>» heap ceder 
on Libano. a 1300 Cursor M. 1379 pe fader in cedre pou 
sal take, A tre of hc:;ht, pat has no make, a 1300 A*. E. 
Pt. cm. 16 pc cedrcB of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand, 'I'aifVisA Hartk. De P. K, xvii. axiii. 

(Tolleiii. MS.) The cedre is inoste hy3e tie, lady and tiucnc 
of all ircn. a 1510 Myrr. Our Latlye a8a Cedro, is a tree. . 
so durable that yi rotteth ncucr. Uihle .Genes. I Sou^ 

0 / Sototnon 1. 17 The heames of our house are cedars and 
our rafters of firre. 1588 .Shaks. fit. A. iv. iii. 45 Maicus 
we are but i>hrul>s. no Cedars we. 1715 DhMKKi ky Prop. 
Wks. III. 32 i Tall ced.irs that sheltered their orange trees 
from the north wind, c 1854 Stanley Stnai)^ Pal. ii. (i 8 s 81 
HO I'o them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awl^ul 
work of God. 

b. The wood of this tree. 
axjfinCurstrr M. 8007 Wandis..Of cydyr, pync, and of 
cypress. i 1400 Maundev. ii. 10 Cedre may not, in Krthene 
in Wuire, rote. 1^30 Lyi>u. Chnm. 7 nty ii. xi, The fym- 
bre .. Was halfc of Cedre a.s I reherse ran. 1697 DkVDhN 
Virg. Georg, iii. 696 With Snioak of burning Cedar scent 
thy Walls * 75 * Cmambeks Cyil^ Ctuiar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails, 1847 TENNVbON Prittc. 11. jji In halls Of Lebanoni.in 
cedar. 

2 . Applied to the genus Cedrus^ or subgenus of 
Abies, which contains beside the Cedar of Lt ban- 
on, the Mount Atlas or Silvery Cedar (A. or C\ 
atlantua^ and the I'leodar.i or Indian Cedar {A. 
or C. Deot/nra). The di.stinguishing character of 
the cedars consists m the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, and the erect cones with 
their carpels separating Ironi the axis. 

8 . Applied, with or without distinguisliingepithet, 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar : including species of Cedrela, Juniperus, 
Thuja, Cupre.fsus, Finns, eU : e. g. Jiarbadoes, 
Fetmuda, Lernary^ FentiPioood^ Fviekly, Virginia 
Red, White Cedar, which arc species of Juniper; 
Bafhadoes Bastard, Brazilian, Chinese, Jiast 
Indian, Paisa, Honduras, Jamaica, Red Austra- 
lian, Binffapore, West Indian Cedar, which are 
species ol Cedrcla ; British Columbian, Cali- 
fomian. White Cedar ^ which are Thujas; Bus- 
saco, Goa, Oregon White, Fort Orford White 
Cedar, which are Cyprcs.ses. Bastard Cedar, in 
diflcrcnt countries, applied to species oi Cedrela, 
Dysoxylon, Quazuma, Idea. The ‘cedar’ used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of Juniperus 
bermuiliana and virginiana, which also yield Oil 
of Cedar. Also Cape Cedar, Widdringtonia 
juniperotdes ; Dominloa C., Bignouia Leucoxylon ; 
Inoense C., I.tbocedrus ; Japan C., Ctyptomeria 
japonica ; Queensland C., Fentaceras austialis ; 
Bed Californian C., lAbocedrus decurrens ; Bus- 
8ianO., Finus Cembra\ Water C., Chammy-paris. 

*703 Arfs Itu/rotK 1 . 26 Aliove all, is commended, the 
Oil or Cedar, or that of Juniwr. 1785 Sio^anr Jamaiert II. 
xa8 Cedar Tree ( Juviperus BarhadeHsis\ . 1 1 has a reddish, 
not close but lax, odoriferous wood 1753 Chamhehs Cyct. 
Supp. s. y.. The Cedar brought from Baroadoes and Jamaica 
is a spurious sort. Cedar cups are m.*ide out of the wo<^ 
of the k^tard cedar. 1736 P. Bhownb Jamaica 13 The 
cudas {Cedrela odorata] and mahogany .. may be raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lauds. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot, xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is. imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils. 1856 Olmsted Slax*e States 
151 The main production [of the Great Dismal .Swamp] has 
been of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, at the Noitti. *• 7 * Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 247 
The wood of Juniperus virgimana is commonly used for 
lead pencils under the name of Red Cedar. i8te ‘ Silver 
it Co.’ S. (ed. 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 

. . and this is the only locality in which the tree is found. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as cedar beam (OE. ^tree\ 
forest, -nut, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -rail, shade, 
-swamp, top, -tree, -wood ; cedar -coloured, -like 
adjs. ; also oedar-bird, the American Wax-wing, 
Ampelis caroHnensis, a species of Chatterer haunt- 
ing cedar-trees ; oe^r-nut, the seed of Finus 
Cembra. 

e 1000 Ap. Ps. ciiifiv]. 16 Cwice *cedcr-beainas, |m 8u 
cuSlice sylfa gesettest 1611 Bible i Kings vii. 9 With 
Cedar beanies upon the pillars. 1871 Lowell Study Wind, 
(1886) 7 A flock of *oedar-birds coroes. 1883 Century Mar. 
Sept 686/9 Three nests of the cedar-bird . . in a sin^e 
oroiard. 1838 W. Ibvinq Astoria 1 . 154 A “cedar canoe. 

.8^ Vancouveb Agrie. Devon /i8i3'» 3^ A “cedar-coloured 
soil equally well-stapled. *8oa Southey Thalmba 1. xxii, 

The woodman's axe Open'd the “cedar-forest to the sun. 

1631 B. JoNsoff New fnn 111. i. (R.) Hit tall And growing 
gravity so “Cedar-like. 1863 Maa. Atkinsom Tartar 
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Steppes 57 Each lady having a plate in her hand filled with 
“cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating. 
187B Morlxv Didsret II. 48 The atmosphere of the “cedar- 
parlour. 1611 Bible 1 Kings vii. 2 Koure rowes of “Cedar 
pillars. ^ x8g6 Olmsted SRive States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of “* cedar-rails ’, are sent to 
New York, a 183s Mrs. Hemans Graves o/Househ., The 
Indian knows his place of rest. Far in the ‘“cedar shade. 
*876 Pai.e Adv. TejcGbk. Geol. xiv. 267 The pine-barrens 
and “cedar-Bwamps of America. x^ Shake. Ven. 4 AH. 
ScS “C'edar tops and hills iicrni burnished gold. 1 1000 Ags. 
Ps. xxviiilix). 5 [hes Godcs word brych “cedor • treouni, 
x6xi UiuLE Numb. xxiv. 6 As Cedar trees beside ihe waters. 

Ezra iii. 7 Cedar trees from Ix-banon. 1719 Dk Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 272^ I pitched upon a . cedar-tree. 
x6xi Biqle I Chron. xxii. 4 They of Tyre, brought much 
•Cedar wood to Dauul. 1887 IvhitakePs Almauack 442 
Among Ihe chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar- wood. 

Cedored (srd 3 id\///. <2. rare. [f. Cedar + 
Furnished with cedars. 

1820 Kfai-s St. Agues xxx. Cedar *d I.«banon. 1864 
1.0WI-LL Fireside Trax’. 146 I'edarcd solitudes 
tCe;darly, a. Obs. rare~\ Cedar- 1 ike. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. z Peter \\\. xSCedarly tallness. 

Cedam (w cbm , a. poet, [f. Cedar + -EN.] 
Of or fjertainlng to cedar-trees ; made of cedar. 

1634 Milton Comus 088 West winds . About the cednm 
alleys ding . cassias balmy smells. x8i6 C'oi rkidoe Kubla 
Khan, Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 1856 
Mrs. Bnownino Aur. Leigh y. 510 lie cut bis cedarn 
poems, line As sketebers do their pencils. x8s9 Tennyson 
Enid 136 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

t Ge'daiy, a. In 7 oedry. [f. Cedar -f -y ^ : 
cf. sugary, watery.] Having the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

1664 P^vKi VN Sylva 11. iii. § 9 (T.) 1 ‘lmt which comes from 
Bergen being of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
much before the while. 1847 Craig, ( edry. 

Cede (S/d'), v. Also 7 oed. [a. F. cfde-r ( 1 f!th c. 
in Littiif\ ad. L. c?d?re to give w.ay, yield, retreat. 

(? or (liiectlv from L.'] 
tl. intr. To give way, give place, yield to. 

1633 W. .Si RUTH ER 7 'rue Happiness 4a It is a great gift of 
God to se.ck God : It is second to no gift, because it is the 
^lr^t ; It «iucceedeth no grace, which h.ith no precrtlcni, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all. x6^ O. 
Waikf.X Education 266 In controversies let the inaster 
sometimes cede to his servant. <1675 .Sc. Pnsguils (1868) 
184 He only ceds to him [his father] in pedantrie. 17^ C. 
Lucaj, Ess. Waters III, 264 [Let] private concerns always 
cede to the coiiinion gciod. 
f 2 . Of possessions : To pass over to. Obs. 

x7S6 .Shfnstone Ruin'd Abbey Wks 1764 I. 317 This fair 
domain Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
monks libidinous 

3 . tians. To give up, giant ; to yield, surrender; 
esp to give up a portion of territory. 

1754 A. Drummond Irav. 256 T.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race. 1787 T. Jeffer- 
son I'f rit, (i85o> ii. 316 This copy has licen ceded to me as 
a favor. 1798 WtLLiNt.TON in Gurw. Disp. I. 8 The pro- 
Vinces which Ld Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
to the Company. iSax T. Marshall Const. Optn. (jS^o) 269 
Hi* most Chrcsiian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Briroin, all Nova Scotia, etc. 

Hence Ce’ded ppl. a 

1844 WirsoN Brit. India II. 11. xii. 545 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces. x886 Yui f Anglo- !nd. Gloss., Ceded 
Districts, a name applied familiarly at the beginning of 
this cenlury to the territory south of the Tiingabhadra 
river, which was reded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo sultan. 

Cedant I'srdent'i, a. and sb. [ad. L. cedent-em, 
pr. pole, of erdhe to Cede.] 
t A. as Oiij. ‘ Giving place, departing, yielding*. 
Obs. rare~°. 1656 in Blount (74Mjr0yr. 

B. sb, Rom. & AV. Laiv. One who assigns pro- 
perty to another, 

IM Sc. Acts Jas. VI (x597' | rjs The cedent remainis 
Kebellc and at the Home. 1754 KaaKiNB Princ. Sc. Law 
(i8o 9‘ 3x5 Letters of diligence, which have been issued in the 
name of the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee's name. 18x8 Colkbrooke Oblig. 4 Con- 
tracts 1. 910 The right passes . . from the cedent lo the ces- 
sionary. [x8te Muirhf.ao Ulpian xix. 9 9 Cession in court 
. . is accomplished by cooperation of three persons,— the 
cedent, Che vindicant, and the addic'eot.] 

Ceder (sr d»j). rare. [f. Cede v. + -er 1.] One 
who cedes (territory or possession\ 

*887 Daily News xi May 5/3 Ceder of the infinitely more 
important position at Zulficar. 

Cedilla (s/didli). fa. Sp. cedilla "•it. zedigUa, 
on U type *z^ticula, dim. of zeta the letter s ; see 
quot. 1878.] A mark (4) derived from the letter z, 
written, esp^ially in French and Portuguese (for- 
merly also in Spanish) words, under c, to show 
that it has the ' soft ’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the * hard ’ sound would be normal, as 
before a, 0, u. An earlier form was Cerilla. 

Chambers 1753 takes cedilla as the letter c with the sub- 
script mark ; printers still sometimes use it in this sense. 

. Mihshf-o ,^pan. Gram, 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
It thus, p, called ^ Cerilla. or p Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arabique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 1753 
Chambers Cyct. Supp., Cedilla . . denotes a sort of sman e, 
lo the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, aa 9. . . 

The cedilla is called by some of our printers a ceceril. 

1876 Kitchiii tr. Bracket's Fr. Diet, a v.. The cedilla was 
a M, placed first by the side of, afterwards underneath the 
letter aflecied. 


H Offi'dniatef sb. pi. [mod.L., a. Gr. Mitnra 
sb. pl .1 (Stequots.) Hence tOrdmatousa. Obs. 

17x8 Jersey, LedmeUa (G.), humours falling down upon 
the Jpynts, especially about the Hips. 1738 in Bailey. 
*775 in Ash. i88s byd. Soc. Lex., Cedmssta, old name for 
chronic pains of the Joints, particularly the hip-juiiit. 

Cadr-y repr. JL cedr-us cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. Oa draaa, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(Cm H.;i) found in the resin ot the cedar of Lebanon, 
t Oo'drla, a name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, sometimes to the pitch or resin, hut properly 
to the crude tears of the cedar. [.Syd. Soc. Icx.) 
Oadrirat, a product obtained by Keichenbach from 
the tar of heechwood, said to crystallize in line 
needles. Oe'drlnm cedria. 

^1400 Pallad. OH Hush. 1. 026 Thai thurle a nutte, & 
siutTe it no withinne With hrymstoon, chaf, & cedria. 
*579 Langham Card. Health (1633) >^7 Cedria, the liquor 
of Cedar .swageth toothach being put therein. 1847 Craig, 
Cedriret crystallises into a kind of net- work, composed of red 
crystals. 1708 >5 Kerrey, Cedrium, 

Cedrat, -ale (brdn t\ [u. F. cidiat, ad. It. 
cediato, f. cedro (: — L. citrus) cition.] A variety 
of the citron or lemon. 

1781 J. T. Dll LON Traxf. Spain 399 The cedrats are so 
large us someiimcs to weigh more than six pounds. 1783 
Hamilton in Phil. Tran^. LXXllI. 105 The agriime (the 

K cneral name of all kind of orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
ergamot-trees). 1847 Craig, Cedrate Lemgfi, a variety . . 
with round smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 

tCedrated,///. a. obs.-^ [i.moH.L cedrat- 
us + -ED.] ‘ Anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 

trees* (Bailey 1736). 

177s in Abti. 

II Ce'dre. Obs. [Kr.. ad. It. cedro citron.] ■■ 

Cedrat. 

i7xa tr. Pomet's Hist. Dru^s I. 150 Tl)at which bears the 
Name of the Cedic or Buurg.'imot. X708-X5 Klrsey, Cedre 
(F.*, a kind of Citron, or Lemon. 

II Cedrela (s/di/Ja). [mod.L., a. Sp. cedrela, 
dim. oi cedro, cedra C'kdar. In F. cldrel.] A genus 
of large trees, common in the West Indies, Hiiulo- 
stan, and Australia, species ol which aie called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. 

*836 Nl ACGiLLiVRAY tr. Hupuboldt's Trnv. xiv. 169 The 
thick forest abounding in Ccdrclas. 1871 Ma'IEFR I'ravan- 
core 98 Febrifuges, such a.s the bark, .of Ccdrchi. 

CedrelaoeOlUl (s/ilr/l^*‘j^s), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. + -ACE0U8.] Uf, or pertaining to, the 

Cedrelacem, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 
Spanish Main. 

II Ce^elate. Obs. rare. [L. cedre late, Gr. 
KsBpfLdrrj, f. Kibp-os cedar + fXtin; pine-tree.] (See 
quots.) 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 2B8 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kinden . Some cal this Cedar, Ccdrcl.ite ; whereof 
cometh the best Rosin. *736 Bailey, Cedrelate, the large 
sort of cedar, which grows as big as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does. X775 in Ash. 

CO'dxrixi. Chem. The crystalline active principle 
of cedron seeds. 

X863 Watts /)/<■/. Chem. s. v.. The fniil [of Cedron] after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a Lrystalli.saLie 
substance cedrin. 

Cedrine (srdrin, -din), a. [ad. L. cedrin us of 
cedar.) Of or pertaining to cedar. 

*736 Bailey, Cearine. a *794 Sir W. Jonea Tales (1807) 
X79 Iv’ry roofs, and cedrine floors. 

CS'dron. ft- A small tree of New Granada 
{Simaba Cedron, N. O. Simarubacete). b. The 
fruit of this tree. Also attrib. 

1859 Marcy Prairie Trtev. iv. 131 Cedron.. is a nut that 
grows on the Isthmus of Panama . . said to be an infallible 
antidote to serpent-bites. x866 Treas. Bot. 1059 The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit. iSSs Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cedron seeds . . are employed as a remedy for the bites of 
scrpeiilt, for hydrophobia, and for intermittent fevers. 

Oediy, obs. f. Cedabt. 

II Cs’dnla. Obs. [Sp. cldula (]v‘df/]a), Sched- 
ule, q.v.] A permit or order issued by the 
SpanisQ government; also applied to securities 
issued by some of the S. American governments. 

1704 Load. Com. No. 6323/2 I'he King of Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company's annual Ship. 17^ K ing's 
Declar. War agsU Spain in Beatson Nav. 4 Mil Mem. 
(x7po) 1 . ApjL xo Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
ana cedulas issued, signed by the said King [of Spain]. 
Cedule, early spelling of Sohedume. 
t Cil'dllOllS, di. Obs. rare-^, Jf. L, cxduus, f. 
cted-Ire to fell ; see -uousj Suitable for felling. 

iMa Evelyn Sylva (1679) a 'These [trees] we shall divide 
into ttie greater and more ceduous,'Yruticant, and shrubby. 
I73|5 Bailey, Ceduous, as ceduous trees, such as are us’d to 
be cut or lo^'d. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

Cedyr, obs, form of Cider. 

Cea (sf)* Name of the letter C. ft. See quot. 
154a. b. A term formerly current in the Univer- 
sities for a certain quantity of beer. 

154a Records Gr. Artet Avjh, C, a cee, the xyj* part 
of a penny, q. a kewe, the viii. [part]. xfioS Eablb Micro.. 
C0tm, (Arb.) 38 Hee [old College Butler] domineers ouer 
Fresh-men . . and pui^es them with strange language of 
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Cues, and Gees, and some broken Latine. i6|8 ntf Pt> 

? 'trmi>HO in Hazl. DodsUy IV. 367 Hast thou .. suck'd 
hiloBophv, ate cues, drank ceesT 
Oee, oltf. form of Ska, See. 

Cae spring. C-spring. Coach-huilding. A 
spring. Aapecl like tne letter C, used to support 
the b^y of a carriage. 

W. Feltom CarriaM (xBoi) L 7s Named aocordins 
to their sha^ . . the S, the C, the . . grasshopper wring, 
stag Hone Every-day Bk. I. isej; The sprinn . . diOer not 
from the present fashionable C spring. iM Mas. Edwardbs 
Jyt siiL 568 Her ambition is bounded by a brougham on 
C springs. i88a Tirntt 30 Oct. (AdvD 13/f An elegant light 
patent landau, brougham, patent cce-spnng Princess Vic* 
toria and mail phaeton. 

Ceede, obs. form of Cede, Seed. 

Ceekenease, obs. form of Sicknesh. 

Ceel^e, obs. ff. Ceil r/., Cell, Seal, Selr, 
time. 


Geeldam, oeldom, obs. ff. Seldou. 

Cooler, var. of Celure, Obs. 

Ceem, obs. f. Seam, Seem. 

Ceene, var. of Sene 2, 0 /v., synod. 

Ceerche, Ceercle, obs. ff. Search, Circle. 
Ceere, obs. form of Cere v. 

Ceese, ooesae, obs. ff. Cease, Seize. 

Cege, Cegge, obs. Sieoe, Sedge. 

II Ceiba (soi ba). [Sp. (l»^i ba) ; possibly 
of native West Indinn origin.] The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton- tree of the W. Indies, Kriodetidron 
anfractuosnm {Bombax Ceiba). (Miller.) 

s8ia S. Kookhs Columbus x. 157 Ceiba, and Indian fig, 
and plane sublime, sftfs Prescott Mexico 11. iv. (1864)93 
He jfHve three cuts witn lii.s sword 011 a large ceiba tree 
which ^rew in the place . 185a T h. Ross tr. Humboldt's Tran. 
11. XVI T I'lie ceiiia with its large yellow flowers. 1879 
nonoAM-WMBTriiAM Roratuia 63 One who . . kneels befoie 
an oak as the wild Indian does before his cciba. 

Ceil (sil), poet. rare. [f. next.] «*CETi.iNa. 
(Cf. the earlier Cyll.) 

1840 Galt Demon Dost. vii. 48 7'he awning clouds were 
as a cavern's ceil. 1861 Bentley Ballads 47 As the figures 
we see in an araliesquc In Gothic vaulted ceils. 

Ceil, oiel (S/I), v. Furrus : 5 oeol-yn, aelyn, 
6 aeelo, aele. oale, oyla, aylo, (.S'r. aylll), 6-7 
saal.e, 7 aeil(e, Fiel,oaal, aeol, 7- oiel, oeil. [Of 
ceil V. (recorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), ceiled, with the cognate sb. found 
as Cyll in sense of ‘canopy’ ^1500, celure^ 
found as syllttre, sylure ?a 1400, the derivation is 
doubtful. The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in French are scanty. 

Three sources have been suggested : (1' L. cH/tre, F. celer 
(nth c. in Liltr6) to hide, conceal, cover up ; (a) I„ cxlAre 
to carve, engrave in relief ; (j)L sky, vault ofheaven. 

If L. cHdre could be shown (o have acquired in late I., or 
Komanic the simple sense of ‘coyer’, it would suilahly 
explain the Eng. words in nil their uses ; but such is not 
the case, and in ])arlicular, F. irler docs not appear to ap> 
proach the renuired sense. _ In favour of L. cxldre (cf. 
cieler Godef.) there are cei tainly early quotations (sec sense 
I, and Ckimng i) in which ‘rarve’, ‘c.ir>’ing’, is a possible 
sense ; but nothing of the kind occurs under Celure. and 
if ceil ever meant ‘carve ' this sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of Cllure. On the 
other hand we have the known fact that ined.L. caelum. It. 
cielo, Y.del, acquired the sense of canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a bed. etc.' ; and there are traces of a derived vb. carlare 
to canopy or vault, whence carldlum, CfrlAttlra, in senses 
identical with or derived fiom calum. Diincullies are that 
while ceil v. and celure were so common in 15 i6lh c. 
F.nglish, and can hardly he cornccted with L. exc. through 
Fr., their occurrence in OF. itself is extremely rare : a single 
instance of cielee pa. pple. ( with variants ceUe^ chelre, cou- 
verte) has been noted in Chrestien de Troyes, Y wain (ed. 
F(irstcr 964). It is possible ih.it *ceteare, ^celure :—L. 
cseldtOra was common in Anglo-French, and thence passed 
into English, but the whole .subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certain 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng. words from 
caelum, aW, canopy. Sec Celuhf.] 
ti. trans. ? To furnish with a canopy, hangings, 
or a screen. Obs. Cf. Celure. 

c 1440 Fromp. Fan*. 65 Ccclyn wythe syllure, celo. Ibid. 
459 Selyn wythe sylure, ceto. 

t2. To cover with a lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, etc. (the interior roof or walls of 
a house or apartment) ; to wainscot. Obs. 

1498 in Heath Grocers'Comp. < i869)67’hc scide parlore . . lat- 
tixid, glazid and selyd. 1519 Horm an F'ulg'. in Fromp. Faro. 
65 Tliese wallys shal be celyd with cyprucse. The rofc shall 
be celcd vautwyse and with cheker work. 1335 Coverdauc 
fl Chron. iii. 5 The greate house syled he with Pyne tre, 
and ouerlayed it with the best gofdo. [Wyclif covered ; 
i6xz sieled ; Vulg. texit \ Heb. has same word ncrr for 
both syled and ouertnyed.\ 1538 Lrlano Itin. VII. 87 
Fine greynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. IS99 Minsheu 
Sp. Diet, Enyessar, to seele or plaister houses. ? a 1600 
Aberd. Reg (Jam. 8.v. Stle>, To syill the kirk. i6zk Cotcs., 
Flcutcker, to seele or close, with boards. 

*59? Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 18/a This proud 
AuBce where we rule and dwel . . had fall’n long since, 
Had’t not been siel’d-round with moist Elements. i 6 i 4 
Wither Sheph. Hunt, Juvenil, (1633) 419 A Bower. .Scil’d 
BO close, with boughes all greene Tytan cannot pry be* 
tweene. 


b. To overlay (with gold, marble, etc.). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 571 Slitting marble into thin 
plates, therewith tocouerand seel as it were the outsides of 
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walls. idiS WiTHBR Brii. Rememk, tSt Their Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. 

8. esp. To line the roof of. provide or construct 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment) ; 
usually, to plaster the roof. CT. Ceiliko 5. 

IS>9 >]• Phil. Tram. XIX. 346 The Church is 
very Lofty, and Cealed with Irish Oak. 1796 Nugent Cr. 
Tour, Gemtamy II. 333 The rooms are wainscoted and cieled 
with ash of Poland. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIll. ^17 Every 
apartment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1839 Jrphson Brittany iii. 97 The nave has just been ceiled 
in wood. 

fig. 1876 Mas. Whitney k In*, xxxiv. 317 Enormous 
precipices wall it in ; the clear blue ceils it over. 

4 . Naut. To line (a ship, or a compartment in 
a ship). Cf. Cetlyno 4 b. 

1691 T. H[alb 1 Ace. Hew Iftvent. 85 The Bread-room . . 
being seeled with Lead [on p. 84 the words used are ' lined 
with lead ']. 

Ceile, var. of Srle, Obs., time, happiness. 
Ceiled, oieled isfld), ppl. a. [t. prec. •«- -ed.I 
tl* Having the interior (roof or walls) overlaia 
or lined with wood, etc. ; wainscoted. Obs. exc. 
Naut. : see Ckil v. 4. 

1339 Bible (Taverner' Ifaggai i 4 Ye your selues can fynd 
tyme to dwell in syled houses. S38a J. Hey WOOD Frev. 4 
Epigr (i 867> 179 Wallin, Som seeld, some hangd. ax<hxn 
IliERON Ivks. l. 640 The..Iaiye chambers, sieled with 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. i6is Bible Haggai 

1. 4 Is it time for you, O yee, to dwell in your sided i»33 
cieled] houses t i8m Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (1856) ao The 

I entire interior was lined, ceiled, with cork. 

2. iiaving the roof covered or plastered intei^ 
nally, so as to conceal the rafters, etc. ; provided 
with a ceiling. 

Bret Harte Prose k P- I- *59 The dark platform, 
which led to another low-ceiled room. 187a Daily Nesvs 
3 Oct. 5 The kitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted room. 

3 . transf. and /ig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

cx^jp Lydg. Bochas vii. v. (1554) 169 a, With plate of 

gold cyled, y shone full shene. 13!^ Sylvester Dh Bartas 
(1608) 939 The arches starry seeld, Where th' all-creator 
h.ith disposed well The Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of Celure, Obs. 

CeilizLff, deling (sidiQ), vbl. sb. Forms; 4 
oelyng, (,0 sel-, sil-, syling), 6-7 seeling, 7 oeel- 
Ing, 7-8 si6l;e)ing, 6- deling, 7- ceiling, [f. 
prec. I.] 

I. The action of the verb Ceil. 

1 1 . The action of lining (the roof or walls of) nn 
apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 
plaster, etc. Obs. exc. Naut. 

(The sense * carving ' is possible in the two earliest quots.) 
1497 Treat. I. 157 (Jam. b.v. Siting) Item, to the 

kervour that tuk in task (tie ailing of the chapel, in part of 
payment, ij hh. xiiijx. 15x9 Horn an Vulg. 943 Vautynge, 
and celyngc, with cuniiyiig caruyiige and peyntynge . . 
omattetn wondersly lordys howsis. Cait. .Smith 

Seaman' s Gram, ii. 13 There remaiiies notning. .but onely 
seeling the Cabins. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 149^ 
Seilcing is House Fainting where Plalster Walls are made 
to look like Wainscate or outlandish Timber. 

2 . esp. The lining of the roof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, u.sually, with 
lath and plaster. 

1764 Hakmlr Obsertf. iii. 90 Their deling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them. 180X lIuTTON Course Math, 88 Plastcreiv 

work, .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. conct eicly. 

t 3 . A screen of tapestry, a curtain. Obs. 
c 1450 f'dv. in Wr -Wiilcker 626 Celyngc, velamen. 1548 
Hai l Chron. (14 Ediv. IV) 1. aja b, The Frenche kyng . . 
caused the lord of Countay .with the lord of Argenton. .to 
stunde secretly bchynd a sclyng or a hangyng in his chamber 
. .so that what soever were purposed to nym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might easely se, and facile heare the 
saine.^ 1577 tr. Bulliuger's Decades (159a) 34a He is the 
curtaine and bcchng, the rafter and ornament of his church. 
i6m Sanderson la Serm. 343 Creepeth in betwecnc the 
wdls and seelings. 

1 4 . The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room ; panelling ; wainscoting. Obs. Cf. Ceil v. 2. 

c xjpo Sir Ferumb. 1231 pc cclynge with-inne was silucr 
phtt & with red gold ful wcl yguld. 1355 Fardle Facions 
Ii. i. 117 I'liey haue — ciclinses, voultinges, dore.s and gates 
couered with siluer. 1598 Florio, Cielo, the seeling, vpper* 
face or roofle of a house. i6ia Bacon Ess. yain-glory (hrh.) 
464 Varnish, that makes SccUiiks not oncly Shine, but I.B.st 
yestry Bks (Surtees' 187 Five ycards and a halfe of 
square sealing to the orgaine frame. 1634 Brkrbton 7'rar. 
11844)67 They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are f.iced with some neat sicleing. 

b. Naut. The in^de planking of a ship's bottom, 
carried up to the lowest deck ; — Foot-walino. 

1633 T. James yoyage 50 In the runne of her. .he cut 
away the scaling. i66a Fuller iVorthies (1810) II. 117 
Their ceiling was dammed up with a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. x688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XV) I. 
783 Cutting.. (he Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Lrak. 1749 Waddell ibid. XLVI. iis Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). iTya-S^ Cook yoy. 
(1790) I. ao3 Between the inside lining of the ship's bottom, 
winch is called the cicling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eighteen inches. 1869 Sir 
E. Reed Ship Build, xix. 434 The Liverpool nile . . states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be laid in hatches. 

6. esp. The undercovering of a roof or floor, con- 
cealing the timbers ; the plaster of the top of a room. 


sggg CovsaDAUt Satsg ^ S$L L 17 Y* svIlngM of oum 
house are of Cedre tre, ft oure balkos of C^proMe. iiot 
Grbnkwbv Taeiim* Asm, iv. xv. (xflas) 132 Betweene tno 
roofe and the seeling, the throo Senators, .nid themseluos. 
i6ie G. Flbtchbb Christ 9 yUi., It [my oottage] doth 
adore thee %vith the seeling low. 1867 Psimatt City k C. 
Builder 67 Every hundred of Laths cover six yards of CceU 
ing or Paititioning. 171^4 Ladv M. W. Montagus Lett. 
I. xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood . . inlaid or 
painted srith flowers, syxs FiSLDiNQGrvA St Op. l xi, Do'st 
thou not expect the cienng to fall down on thy head for so 
notorious a lie t 1874 Parker Iliust. Gothic A srhit, 1. iii. 53 
At Caoterbu^ . . 4 oe choir itself had a flat boarded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Dki, Msts. 1 . xys The water had found iu way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6 . transf. and Jig. 

1996 Dravton Leg. i. 944 The Brow of Heav'n . . The 
TOrgeous Seeling or th' immortall Frame. 1814 T. Adamb 
Devils Bang. 315 You that haue neglected heaue^ which 
God hath mMc your more glorious seeling, c 1890 Drumm, 
or Hawth. Poems Wks. (171X) 333 lliose noundless bounds 
where stars do move. The deling of the christal round 
above. x8ax Clare fV//. Minsir. 1 . aos The rose's blush- 
ing bloom. Loveliest deling of the bower. 

7 . Comb., mostly alt rib., as ceiling-board, -Joist, 
-relievo, -sky, -work ; also ceiling^wards adv. 

e tgeo Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. aoa Johanni Hetiryson. . 
sawyngseylyng hordes perUjdiesetdi.,3xif. X939C0VEROALB 
Ps. IxxiiL [Ixxiv.J 6 I'hey cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y* Sanctuary with by lies ft axes. 1863 Gebbibr Counsel 
68 Seeling Joyses on Cellaring. 1751 Chambers Cycl.t.'S., 
A covering of pla-Ater over laths nailed, where there is no 
upper room, on joists for the purpem : hence called ceiling 
joists. 1840 Hood Kilsnanugg li. 4 Nothing but gold I 
. .On the walls, .the ceiling-sky. 1830 Lkitch tr. MklteFs 
Anc. Art § 40a. 5^7 A Nereid, .in a ceiling-relievo at Pal- 
myra.^ 1879, Daily Hexvt ai Aug. 3/1 1 nese princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look cciling-wards. 
Ceili&ged (s/iind), ppl. a. [f. prec. -h -BI>.] 
Having a ceiling ; also oeilinged-oif, cut off by a 
cieling. 

18. . WoROBW. Miscell. Sonn, 1. xv, Cell, .with pui 


. ^jrpureal 

shell Ceilinged and roofed. 188s Owen I. 80 A low, black, 
ceilinged room. 1884 W. Urwick Nonamf. in Herts 190 
The massive roof of solid oak beams, ceilinged oft. 

tCeinte. Obs. Also 4 aeynt, 5 oeynte ; also 
Saint, Sain, q v. [a. OF. ceinl. ceinclx—'L. cinctus 
in same sense f. cingtre to gird.] A girdle ; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 793 (Add. MS.) Abowte bare myddel a 
scynt sche sou3t. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 399 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale. 14x3 Lydg. Fitgr. SowU 
v. V. (1859) 76 These Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
yrd 


were . . gyrd with ceyntes of gold, 
of a 
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Seynt of a gyrdell, tiisu, 

II CeintUTe. rare, f F. ceinture (sfnttfr) 

L. cinclura, f. cingtre to gird.] — CiNOTUBE. 

x8^ Thackeray Christm. tiks. (1872) 8 A simple white 
muslin dress and blue ceinture. 

Ceiss, oeise, obs. forms of Cease, Seize. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs. form of Seek. 

Cekyr, obs. form of Sicker, sure, 
t Cela'de, cela*te, obs. ff. Salads, helmet. 

x8is Florio, Bacinetto, a skull or relate [t^sallet] or 
such head-piece. Celata, a morion, a cclade [>998 sallat]. 

Celadine, obs. and dial. var. of Celandine. 
Celadon (se lad^n). [a. F. celadon ; according 
to Littrd the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’UrCf’s romance of Astrie!\ TTie 
name of a pale shade of green resembling that of 
the willow. Also altrib. and as adj, 

1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms 0/ Art, Celadon, a Sea-green 
Col lour. 1857 I'tX'KER Lend. Lyrics, My Neighb. Ross iii, 
I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1878 R. 
Burton Gorilla L. 1 . 195 A cool green-blue, a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the brain. 1877 Longp. 
in Harped s Mar. Dec., A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains. And beautiful with ctfladon. 

Celadonita. Min. [Named 1847, f. prec. 
and -ITE.] Green earth of Verona (Dana) ; a 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. 

1868 Dana Min. (1880) 46) Celadonite, colour deep-olive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

Celandine (se landdin). Forms : 40ol7dolne, 
-oyne, 5 oelydon, -oun, oelidoyne, 6 oelidone, 
oelandyne, aelandine, 5-7 oelondine, aellon- 
dlne, aalandine, sal-, sail-, selendyne, -ine, 
Bolydyne, 6-7 oelondine, 8, 9 dial, oeladine, 6- 
celandine. See also Celidony l. [ME. celydoine, 
a. OF. celidoine late L. celidonia, Lat. chelidonia 
{^-onium's, ad. Gr. f. x*b.idwv swallow. 

In reference to the name, ancient writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the amval of the swallows, 
and withered at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. i6ox in 1 a) was 
probably suggebted by the name. Fur the intrusive n cf. 
messenger, passenger. J 

1 . The name of two distinct plants, bearing 
yellow dowers; by the old herbalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (prob- 
ably correctly) with the ‘ greater and lesser cheli- 
donia ’ of ancient writers. 

a. Common or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium 
majusi^.O. rapaveracem")\tMtA swallow- 

wort. Its thick yellow juice was formerly sup- 
posed to be a powerful remedy for weak sight. 



CSIJUBSVT. 


OBIJBBBITT. 


m ijM in Wight's Lifrk P. a6 With eelydoi^ ant aauf e. 
ijM Gowim Com/. 111 . 13X His [f>. Artel's] nerbe also. .Is 
cenaoinc frethc and grcne. c 141a Bk. Hmm^mg in Kti. 
Amt. 1 . 997 Take the jus of salericlync. c 149a N&mimmk 
in Wr.-Wiilicker 71a, /ioe c$tiaomia^ ceiydoun. S4i6 Bk. 
Si. Albtmta Uiv b, l ake the Jfuce of Salaitidyne and weec a 
morccll of flesh therm, ijat Tubnbb Liboilua^ Celendync. 
1549 Com/t. Scot. vi. 67, luiu celidoae. that isgude to help 
fhe sychi of the eite. 1960 Tubnkb tftrbal 11. 15 b, The 
hiice of Sclcndiiie . . maketh the cysigbt dere. idoi Hot* 
LAND Piiny II. ea4 The great Celcndine, called in Cireek 
CheKdonia, for that the old SwaIIoxvs with the helpc of 
this hcarb heipe their young ones to sec again. 1651 
AVio Du/, p 7Q Ceiandin weeptf h a golden juice, tkfo 
Olivrs Ekm. Bot. 11. 13s I'he juice of Coaunon Celandine 
i.H of a bright orange colour. 

b. bniall or Lesser CelaDdine, the Pilewort or 
Fi^ort, Ranunculus Ficaria. 

1^ Lyte Dotfoena 1. xx. 3a The small Celandyne was so 
calkra, bycause that it beginneth to spring and to floure, at 
the commmg of the SwaJlowcs. i6s6 Surfu & Mabkh. 
Coumtr. Farm 197 The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 Ash, CRatHna^ the name of a plant, pilewort, 
cheliduiiiiim. 1809 Wordsw, To.Small Ceiomiint. There's 
a flower that shall oe mine, "I'is the little Celandine. 1899 
Lewies .Sea-aida Stud. 189 The dog<violct and the celandine 
are gay with colour. 

t 2. Brave Celandine : applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh Marigold , Caltha palustris. Ohs. 

1978 1 .VTK Dotioens 1. xx. 31 'J'here is another herhe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and flourrs, the which we 
may call Marsh Marygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3 Tree-oelandine ; Bot-conia fruUscens of the 
W. Indies. i^Treas. Bot) 

Celareat (srle'^-rentl. Lcgic. [A I.atin word 
they might hide taken as a mnemonic.] A 
term designating the second mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal alhrmative. 

1991 T. Wilson Logiqua Gvijb, In Celarent we ae 
twisc E, whereby wc ore taught th.'it the argument . . muht 
hauc two vniuersall neeatives and one vniucrsall afliruia- 
ti\c. 1989 Afar/rtl. L/it, K iiij b, The iiuxkIc answereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Baibara. 1989 Pa//e 7u. 
Haichtt K b, Voii shall not findc such reasons, ihry bee all 
in ccbirent, and d.u‘c not sbewc their he.\fK i88a M allock 
Soc. Equality vi. 13B We cannot prove it in Barbara, Cela- 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate : see Celadk. 

CMation Also 6 .SV. -ioune. [f. L. 

fe/Jre to conceal : sce-ATioN.J Concealment; e^p. 
in Jmu\ conccalnient of birth or pregnancy. 

1987 Sc. (1814^ 1,73 (Jam.) In uLcultutioun and cela- 
tiouiie of the premtssis. xUi .Syd. Soc. Ltx.^ LeUitton^ the 
concealment of pregnancy or parturition. 

Celfttnro Sflatiui). Also 7 o»lature. [ad. 
L. cfclatura^ f. civld-re to embrws, engrave.] a. 
Embossing, b. concr. Embossed work, an em- 
bossed figure. 

1430 LvtK.. Chf-on. Tray in. xxviii, With craftye archys 
rcy sed wonder (.letic . . So mcrucylous waa the cclature. iflay 
IIakkwili. A/ol. (1630)373 Thei»e celaturcs in their drinking 
cups were .so fram'd, that they might put them on or lake 
them off at pleasure. 1649 Jkx. 1 'aylor Cl. Exam/, x. | 17 
'lliey admittt«\ even in tlio utensils of the Church some 
ceUitures and engravings. 1690 Kuli fr Piagak iii. v. 367 
Nor was all this floiireiry, ana other celature of the cedar, 
lost labour. [In Bailey, Jon nmjn, and mod. Diets.] 

Celde, obs. pa. t. of bKLb. 

Colder, -re, Celdom,oljs. ff Chaldeu, Seldom. 
tCele, sb. Med. Ohs. [mod.L., a. Cjf. ; c£ 
Bubonocele, Entkiuk'SLk, etc.] (See quots.) 

1708-15 K.BBSRY, CeUy a swcllint; in any part i^lhc Body, 
especially the Groin. 1793 CHAMiihRs i ycl. Su//.. m 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from a rupture or henna. 1775 in Asii. 
s8ii Hoopbb Mad. Dtti., Cela, a tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. 1881 in Syd. S'oe. Lax. 

tCele,t/. Obs. [a. F. (tier L. celdre."] trans. 
To hide, conceal, keep secret. 

s^3 Caxton G. da laa Tour H v b, None ought to cele or 
hyde noihynge fro his Trend >T it be his pruuflfy te and honour. 
a 1990 Form. Juramant in Baltour PractuAs (1754) 23 
(Jam.) Your coun&all celand that ye schaw me. 

Cele, var. of Ceil, Seal, Skle, Ohs., happiness. 
Cele, obs. fonn of Chtll sh. 
t CelebeTrimous, fl. Ohs. rare-'. [Humor- 
ously f. L. ceUberrim-us, superl. of celebtr cele- 
bratedj Very or most celebrated. 

1768 'Ii/CKBB Lt. Nmt. (1852) I. 475 The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the aun. 
f Ce'lebnblAy Obs, rare. [a. F. ciUbrahle, 
ad. L. celehrahilis, f. eeUbrare to celebrate.] Worthy 
to be made famous. 

e 1374 Cnaucrb Boeth. in. ix. 84, I mot graunten . .hat kis 
king De ry3t celebnible by cIcmesM of renotin and noblcs&c. 

IV. vii. X47 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard traiiaile. 

Cjalebrailt (se l/brfint). [a. F. ciUbrant, or L. 
eelebrant-em, pr. pple. of celebrdre^ One who 
celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; esp. 
the priest who officiates at the eucharist. 

1899 Stonbhousb Axkolma 226 The piscina should be 
Ritimted near the celebranL 1863 J. C. MoaisoN St. Bar^ 
Hard 11. V. 255 They. . answered the prayers recited by the 
celebrant. 1813 Cm, Times 9 Nov. foj/i There cannot be 
more than one celebrant or one chief consecraior. 

t CeleVmta, p^ a. obs. Also 5 -at. [ad. 

I., celebrdt-us, pa. pple. of ceUbr&~re to C blmbaati^ 
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f. L. etlehr-tm hoooiiTed bj a great assembly, etc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites ; observed with due 
formality ; solemnly held. (Chiefiy as pa. pple. 
cf. Cklebbati V.) 

1471 Kiplbt Com/. Akk. v. in Ashm. (1652) 148 Nor chy 
Coujunccion of th^ {be] perfytly cclebrat. s5ae Sib JC 
Elvot Will in £fyot*s Cov. (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate^ tgag 1 .d. Berners Proiss. 1 . cliii. x8y The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was ccleorate, 
thenglyhshmen toke the towne of Guyncs, 1564 Briq/ 
Exmm. ***** Who brought in mariages to be edebrate 
in Churches T 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

1938 Starki-y England 21a Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our. .unipullyx. 1974-7 Mellowes Guauarola Fam. E/. 
(1577) a8 Numantia and Sa^nto were .. muche renoumed 
ana celebrate in Spaine. wBBo Hickes S/int of Po/ary 35 
Vicar was a nioNt Patous, and Celebrate i*rore.ssor. 

3. Consecrated, dedicated. (CT Celebrate v. a.) 

163a W. I.iTHGOW Totmll Disc, 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brate to Apollo and the Muses. 

Hence t Gs*ls 1 irats&s 88 . 

1731-6 in Railly. 1779 in Asm. 

C6lebr&t6 v.se l/bir't;, v. [f. prec., or on an- 
alugy of vbs. so formed. See -atE'C] 

(1696 Blount Calahrmta^ to frequent, to solemnize 

with un Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other time with great solemnity.) 

1. ttans. To perform publicly sikI in due form 
fany religious ceremony, a marriage, a funeral, 
etc.) ; to hold (a church council) ; to solemnize. 

151^ ‘titla\ A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of j'rcnt, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1970 T. Norton ir. Noiuars CalccA. (1853) 115 
What form is to be kept in celebrating the divine mysteries. 
1974 Li/a foik Ah/. Canlarhury The Archbisshopp 
himselfe . .celebratinge the holy communion. 166a O/ica 
Holy Commun.y tnd Exhort. • 18441 f 345 , 1 intend, by God's 
^race, to celebrate the Lord's Supper. 1771 PilNNant 
Tours Scotl. (1774' 30U A couple were lu pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials cele) irated. 1840 Arnold // iz/. 
Koine 1 1 . 346 Fa hills celebrated his funeral, and pronounced 
hi.s funeral or.Uion. 

b. absoL (with the eucharist .is implied object). 
1994 in Picton L'/ooL Muntc. Rac. (1883' 1 . 26 Tlie foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lanrjictcr, to celebrate there for 
I the soules of him and his ancestors. i6a8 P. bMART Funttia 
Po/uh Cerent. 33 No side at which any Minister can stand 
to celebrate. x86a Kingion Eredk. II, II. xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence. 

t C. trans/. I'o execute, enter into (a contract ; 
cf. Sp. celebrar un eonlrato) ; to perform (on opera- 
tion; cf. cjuot. 1471 s.v. Celebrate ppl. a.). Obs. 

199a Wist Symbol. 1. 1. §13 TTie thing . . may he in one 
pla('e, and the contract celehiaied and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bonela Merc. Com/it. xviii. 646 Bleeding must . . 
be celebrated iti an Inflammation of the parts, 
t 2. To consecrate by religious rites. Obs. 

1984 R . Scot Distov. H'itcAcr. iv. viii. 65 Virginc parch- 
ment, celebrated and Iiolied by a popish priest. 

3. To observe with solemn rites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religions ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1560 Bible iGeneY.)/^rw. xxiii 32 From euen to euen shall 
ye celebrate [Wycl. halowe, Coverd. kepe] your Sabl)ath. 
1591 Shakv 1 Han, I'J. 1. vi. 14 Feast and hanauet in the 
open Rtreets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath giuen vs. 
X67S DrydilN Conq. Granada 1. i. With Pomp and Sports 
my Love 1 celebrate. 1697 — Vtrg. Gaorg. i. 466 Ccleorate 
the mighty Mother’s Day. 1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible ix. 
(1840/ L 376 The Fca-st of TaMrnaclrs being then celebrat- 
ing. 1841 Lanr Arab. Nts. \. 71 'i'he Minor Festival., 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 

4. To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 
abroad. 

15M Hookfr Feel. Pol, V, Ixviii. $ 8 Whose name . . wc 
celebrate with due honour. x66o Barrow Euclid (1714) 
Pref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated all men. 
1738 WtsLEY Hymn, IvArm to tho Tam/la ii, 'The stones 
themselves would find a Voice, To celebrate his Praise. 
1799 Southey Joan 0/ Are ix. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate. 189^ Bryant Hymn to Dyath 7a 
And celebrates his shxune in open day. 

6. To fpcak the praises of, extol, publish the 
fame of. 

r6xx Bible Isa. xxxviii. 18 D«ith cannot celebrate thee. 
16^ Milton P. L. 11. 241 Could wc Stand in his presence. . 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl'd Hymns f 1690 K. 
L'Estranub Joaa/kna* a mtiq. vi. vi. (*713) 139 Neither did 
the People forget to celebrate themselves ml this while. 
»ia Addison S/aci, Na 5x3 f 6 Hicre is a noble Hymn in 
French, which Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very 
fine one. 1875 Jowerr Plado III. 609 He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountains for their number and size and beauty. 

Celebrated (se irbreUid), ppl. a. [f. prec 4 - 

-KD.] 

1. Performed with customaiv rites. 

1586 Marlowe jst Pt. Taunburf. v. i. ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. 

2. Much talked about, famed, renowned. 

16^-9 Boyle Oceaa. Xa/f, ixbqii Ded., Those Celebrated 

Ladies .taught their Qdidreo to Sway those Rulers of the 
World. iyz7 Ladv M. W. Momtacub Lott. 11 . xlvL 33 'This 
is a dull imperfect descriptioft of this celebrated bnUding. 
1807 SouTHKv Inacri/t. xliii, In many a celebrated fight 
With Rodney [he] bad bis part, s^ Maury Pkya. Goog, 
Sam xviiL (x^) | 768 Neither India, nor the East ooasti 
of Afirica . . are Mcbrated ftnr their fiah. Emebbon 

Soc. k Sotii., Blequanca Wka (Bohn) 111 . 30 Who prosper, 
like the celebrate acboolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupiL 


Hence fOe'Mamteteeflw. 

1731-6 in Bailey. 1775 in Aim. 

Oa'lsbrating, vbl. sb. [f. Oblbbbate v. f 
-INO l.J a. Obseiving with due ceremony, solemn 
ohaervance. b. Praising or extolling. 

1991 Pebcivall S/. Dkt, Lalabraciom, edebrating. x6it 
Bible a Mace. v. a6 Hee slewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. aMj Pkfys Diary VL 108. 
S67X L. Adouon Bf'ett Baubmry in Southey Bk, 

Scr. 11. (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their lill^^c 
from, .the due celebrating of their Easter. 

Celebration (sel/br^i'Jm ). [ad. L. eelebrdiidn- 
em, noun of action f. celebt'd-re to Cklebiiate.] 

1. The perfonnance of a solemn ceremony ; spec. 
the action of celebrating the eucharist. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia {},), He laboured .. to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. i66a O/fca Holy Commun. 
Rubric yrd Exhort. (1844) ft 346 I he Celebration of the 
Communion. 1678 Wanley H'oftd. Lit. World v. iii. $ 9. 

J 74/1 Telcspliorus . . instituted . . the celebration of three 
f asses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1756-7 tr. KayalaPs 
Trav. (1760) 111.303 Epitaph on a lady who drtmt down 
dead, during the celebration of her nuptials. i8s9 Southey 
All for Lova iv. The Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebralKMi. Alod. bhe ha& gone to early celebra- 
tion. 

2. The observing of a feast, day, or special 
season ; the honouring or recognizing of an event 
by religious ceremonies, festivities, etc. 

1519 More Su//lic. Souls Wks. 3i8^0iir iBuiourhym.self 
went to the celeoracion of that same feaxt. e 1613 Shaks. 
Hen.yill, IV. i. lol'hcy are euer foiward In Celebration 
of this day. 1659 Pearson Craed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh day of the week. 
1841 4 Emkrson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 151 Pictuie and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. ^ X84A 
Linoard Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) 1 . i. 46 Celebration ol 
Easter. 

3. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 
in pi. Liuclatory speeches. 

211674 Clarpni>on (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular eclebratiun. X79X JoHN.son Ranild. No. 104 p 10 
Have never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 1779 — L. P., Prior Wks. ifl. i 
The Carmen Secularc, in which he exhausts nil liis powers 
of celebration. 

t4. Celebrity ; rrnown. Obs. 

17x0 Palmer Proz'srbs viii, 'I’he vulgar have a title . . to 
convey the honour of cclcbrution to a saying. 1779 Johnson 
L.P., Pope Wks. IV. 44 That house at Twickenham to which 
Lis residence afterwards procured so much celebration. 

C 6 l 6 ‘bratiiro (se*l/Lrt?itiv), a. rare--^. [ 1 . Ce- 
lkbrate V. + -Tvr.] Pertaining to celebration. 

1834 J Wilson in Btacknv. Mag. XXXV. 707 Walking in 
rocession on the day celebrative of Reform. 

elebrator Cse l/br^Udij. In 7-8 -ter, [a. L. 
celeb) d-tor, agent-n. i celebrd-re ; formerly in -eb, 
as an English agent-n. f. Celkbr\te v ] 

One who celebrates (see .senses of (Jelkbiiatk v '), 

x6og B. JuNsoN Masq. Queans, ad fin., 1 know no worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of u ho were ihr ccle- 
braters. 16x7 Hiurun W’ks. (1619-20) 11 . 340 He will set 
himselfe to l^e a publisher and acclebrater of his rightcous- 
nesse. x6a4 A. Dakcie Birth Harastes id. 12 To demand 
of the Celebraier some flesh. 17. . Popk Let. Mrs. Eertnor, 

1 am really more a wcll-wi>ncr to your felicity than a 
celebratcr of your beauty. 1850 L. Hunt Autobtoe. ii. 
(i860) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe . . and of my mend 
Horne, his congeniad cclcbrator. 

’t'C 6 'l 0 bre» a- Obs. rare [a. F. f/lMre, or 
ad. L. eeleber, -brew.] Well-known, public. 

X539 Hrn. VIII. Lot, to Wyatt (R.) Barking preachers so 
slauiiderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 

tCe'lebre» -cr, V. Obs. [a. F. ccUbt er, ad. L. 
celebrdre.] I’o Cklebkatk. 

1475 Caxton Jaaon 76 'I'he mystery of the flees of 
golde shal hyely be ceiebrerd. 1^3 — Gold. Lag. 422/2 
I'he solempnyte of thys glorious Saynt is celebred the xvii 
day of the kalcndys of augusie. ibid. 432/4 W'han he was 
preest he celebred as dnyly. 

CelebriOlUi (s/lc bri^s), a. [f. L. Celebris + 
-ODs; cf. alacrious. (Accounted obs. by Johnson.)] 
tl. Of a place or assembly : Thronged, fre- 
quented ; hence, of a ceremony, festival, etc. : 
Attended or obs^ed by throngs ; festive. Obs. 

1595 Cranmkr in Stnrpc Ecct Mem. 111 . 1. xxx. 236 , 1 
have defrauded tlie souls of tlie dead of this daily and most 
eelebrious sacrifice. 1627 T Carter ^xp. Serm on Mount 
54 The most eelebrious places of the Citie, as the Syna- 
gogues, or streets. « 1638 Mlde 'lo Tftnaa Wks. iv. Ixvl 
,1, 1 see no reason why the Lord's-day should not be a 
jelebrious Day when the Ia>rd reigneth. ax68o Butler 
A rm. (1750) 1 . 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
.before this eelebrious and renowned Assembly. 

2. Well-known, famous, renowned. a/cA. as dial. 
i6e8 Bp. J. King Serm. St. Marias, Ox/. 15 Make his death 
. renowned and eelebrious to the world. 1674 Evelyn 
Navig. (jf Comm. Misc Writ. 638 I’he most eelebrious ex- 
peditioQs that have been made, a North Exam, l ii. 
Px. 31 Men, eelebrious in public Anaira ci86o Im/. 
Gout tear Scotl. I. 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes, .rendered Cumnock not a little celebrioua 
Hence t OcU'brloiuay adv., in a eelebrious or 
famous manner ; with mat celebration, f Oel#*- 
teloiinitMi, renown, fame (T.). 

b6zx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. L § 10 The day for the Coro- 
nation . . was celebriously kept 1799 Johnson, Cetabru 
oualy, maaa ; and in later Diets. 

Oalabrily (sflebilti). [ad. L. ceUbritdt em, 

£. ceiebr^em nkmoui, thronged ; cL F. cilibrUi,\ 
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OELSB&OXT8. 

fl. Due obtervanoe of ritet and cetcmonlet ; 
pomp, Bolemnity. Ois. 

tStm BiEMturooo Pref. 6 Their aeoeral 

eynods . . tlicy have frequently held with great celebrity. 
i6ji WuvKR Amc. Fmm, Mw, 585 Whose body .. waa re< 
moued with all celebritie, and enMrined. 

1 2 . A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 
i6oq Holland Amm, Marc§lL CAranoL Civ a. As 
touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Bp. Hall CAr, Moaer. g/j Small cheer in comparison 
of that which he prerar^ for the celebrity of his son 
Isaac’s weaning. 163$ L'Estranos CAas, /, 6 Tht celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funerall would be over. t66s S. Stone 
(iitie) Sermon at St._ Paul's, ao Oct.. .At the Erst Celebrity 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers. 1774 /. 
Bryant MytAol. 1 . 6z It generally shewed itiiclf at times, 
when a celebrity wa.s held. 

3. The condition of being much extolled or 
talked about ; famousness, notoriety. 

1600 Hooker RccL Fol. vii. viiL 9 8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 1751 John- 
w>N RambL No. 165 p6, 1 did not find myself yet enrklicd 
in propuriiun to my celebrity. 18^ Arnold Hist, Rome 

I. 332 Kecommended to public notice by the celebrily of 
their family. 1883 M. Ahnolo in Macm. Mag. 7 Jan. ass 
TheylSpiiioza's successors] had celebrity, Spinoza has fame. 

4 . coticr. A person of celebrity; a celebrated 
person : a public character, 

1840 Miss Mulock Ogihii, s ii, Did you see any of those 
•celebrities,’ as you can them? 1856 Emerson kng. Traits 
xi. Wics. I Bohn I 1 1 . 86 One of the celebrities of wealth and 
fashion coiifc.ssed . . that, etc. ^ 1876 M. Davies U north. 

J. ond. 99 Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of l.K>ndon. 

t Ca’lebrous, a. obs. • [f. L. celcbr-em + -oua. 
Cf. Cki.ebkiouh.J Famous, well-known. 

z 6 r 4 Darcie Birth of ttrresies To Rdr , A people at ibis 
day eelcbrous and famous for their (iouci-nenierit. 1657 
Tomlinson Reuou's Dis^ 317 'I'be vulgar [Italrn] is most 
ccirbious. 1678 Pref. Kflo. Hooti in Thoms Prose Pom. 
(i8s6) II. C>Icbrous for the yielding of cvcellcnt whetstones. 

Celeotion, obs. form of .Skt kction. 
Colendyne, obs. form of Celanuink. 

Color, viir. Celi'uk, and Solku, upper room. 
Celerer, obs. form ol Ckllai kii. 

Celariao (sfle riiek'. [Ilenvauxc of Celkhy ; 
the last syllable h.as not been ( xjilnined ; the woni 
does not appear lo be known outside of 1 .itglibh.] 
A turiiip-roolcd v.iruty of the gaiden celery. 

*743 ^ CoHuiry Brew 11. Ailvt , Il.ili.in llrocoli, 

Spanish Cnrdoon, Crl<Ti.ic, Fiiiorhi, .isid olher foreign 
Kilclicn Vegft.iblcs. 1796 C Maksmai r xv. (1813) 

apa Ccicriue requires a rich wjiI. 1861 Dhamuh Kt‘i.h. 
Otirrt. 8a CcLn.ic is easier and li-v, c.\p«*iisivc ol culture 
tlmn celery. '“j Sf. James's (iai. 73 Dcl. 5/2 I'hcic la 
likewise, though bar loo lnile known, the cclenac. 

t C6lB*riotlSy Obs. )arc~^. [f. \.. ceUri-s^ 

swift + -01H. i'i tc/ebnffrts] Swift, fleet. 

163a W. T.iTHf.ow Totatl Dnc. 3^7 '1 he most iclciioiiii in 
8311^ or following, of all ihc cuismes in Tiirkcj’. 

t Celerii>eaean, sh, and a. c ff. T.. n-A'- 
ripeU'Cin svvilt-ioolctl (f. swilH /tvAv// foot) 

+ -KAN.1 • A switt footman’ ((’ockcramV 
1613 in Co«. Ki- RAM. 1656 Bloun I Oiossogr., G L npedean^ 
suift foiited, niiitblc heel a. 

Colority (sfleritii. Also 5 6 00I-, aolerite, 

6 coleryte, cel-, solorilio. fMK. ieA'rite^ a. b. 
ad. L. f ceA'r swift] 

1 . Swiftnc.ss, s[)tt-d. Nmv cliu fly (as (lisimguished 
from velocity) with refeieiice to the inovciiieiits or 
actions of living beings. 

1^3 Rich. Ill in Kills Ori^. Left. 11. 30 I. 123 The same 
with all c»-lcriic entcndcih for t«) ordcignc and provide 
..for hibsajd cousyn. 1531 Kivor 1. kmi, 'I'he mean 
. between .sloth and celerity, ooiiimorily called speediness. 
1591 HoKStY />rt7^ (1857^ 220, 1 sjieed in> biissyncs with as 
much seleritic as I l.hc 1607 'lorsi rc Touf-J Beasts 82 
'I'he cats followed with the s.'imc celeriiy :ind agility. 1691 
Hw Creation \. 72 Whirl’d round ab-Uil the Kaiih 

daily with iiiLrcdiblc celerity. 1751 Johnson Ramhl No. 
177 r 3 My quiilcncssof apprehension, and celerity of ifply. 
1834 Mrs. .‘^oMi-RviLi K I fWfiex Phys. St. xxviii. (1840) 323 
A wheel re\olving with celerity sufficient to render its 
apokes invisible, jMoJ. The celerlt> of the .si|iiirri I's move- 
ments. 

t 2 . A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocity,') Ob\\ 

1734 Hcrki li Y Analys* $ 4 'Die llnxioiis arc celerities, 
not proportioii.d to the finite increments. 1794 Sl'i.livan 
V'ie7v Nat. 1 1 . 383 'I'o th.it ccntci . .there in supposed a de- 
scent, in vai ions c del itics. 

Celery (selcn). Also 7 oellery, 7-8 selleri, 
-y, 8 sallary, -ery, osl'ri. fa. F. eelcri i^not in 
Cotgr \y acconling to I.ittre a. dial. It. sellan', pi. 
of scllaio ^llrescian se leno^ literary It. se ilaiio y 
repr. Gr. aiXwov parsley.] 

An umbelliferous plant {Afit/t/t ytraveolen,i) cul- 
tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable ; in its wild form (Smai.laok) 
indigenous in some parts of lingland. 

1664 F.vki.yn Kat. Hort. (ififK)) 34 February, .Sow in the 
beginning. Sellery. 1873 Ray Jonm. LmoC. Italian 
foM) Sellnri . . the young shoots m hereof they cat raw with 
oyl and pepper. 1731 A h but h not Rules of Diet a^ I’aisicy 
and Celery both c'Nitaiii a pungent Salt and Oil. 1753 
Hanwav Trav. (176a) 1 . iv. Ivii. 363 Poor devotees, who 
. . BuUist upon wild nallary. i8u ^eg Suhst. kooti 190 
Celery, .in its wild state known by the name of srnallage. 
187a Oi.ivkH FJem. Hot. 11. 183 Celcr)' . . is only wholesome 
when blanched. 


attrih, 

1719 London ft Win Cwmpt. Card, aoj We earth ear 
Cellery Plants quite up, with Earth uken from the high- 
rais'd Path-ways. s8flB Wood Homes wiiAont H, xiv. 099 
Of the Diptcra the Celery Hy (TV/ArrVir meAordimt)\M % 

f ood example. i88a Carden 14 Jan. Po** beauty of 
arring the Celery fly may compere with most. 

t Cftld'fttf A. Obs, [a. F. ciUsUy ur ad. L. 
Ustis. t. cselum heaven.J Heavenly, celestial. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky; •= Celestial i. 
f /flue celest : sky-blue [Fr. bleu e/leste] {obs.\ 

> 53 S Stewart Cron, Scot. 1 . 89 'The cinoilatioun of the 
sone cclentt]. 1549 CtmspL Scot. 47 Coniiidir the circlii of 
the spcrc celest. T. Hudson Judith^ Her utiiioNi rube 
was colour blew ecTest. 

2 . Of or pertaining to heaven ; Cklerttal a, 3. 

r 14x0 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 455 Ltcoure of crace above, a 
thyng celest. 1549 Cornet. Scot, r 5 Eftir this sucit celest 
armonye, tha began to dance. 1677 Oale Crt. Cmtiles IL 
111. X4S Aunstiii observed in Paul, a cNilcstc Eloquence. 

Cftlestft (s/Ic‘st). [mod. a. Y.Uleslt'. see prec.] 
1. 'The name of a colour, sky-blue : fee prcc. 

1881 Porce/aift Wks. ICoicrster The. mauve. Celeste, 
and other eiiainels present an iniciesting series. 

2. a. (short for voix celeste ) : 'I he name of a stop 
on the organ or harmonium, b. A name for a 
certain fonn of the soft pedal on a piano. 

1880 in Grove Diet. At us. 1 1 . 683/1 The use of ihe celrstc 
pedal was indicatctl by Hummel with a speri.il sign. 
x886 Daily Nevus 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stoLis .Din])u^on, inclodia, viola, celeste. 

Celestial (shiest lal), a. and sb. Also 5-7 
-tyaUle. 6 8 ooel-, celestial J. (7 oe> 
lestall, SDlestiall). [a. OV . celestial ^ It. 

celestiale, Sp. ccledial), f. I.. cirlestLs of same 
meaning, f. m-lum sky, heaven ; see -Ah.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to tlic sky or material 
heavens. Celestial RlobCy map : one representing 
the heavens, f Celestial irnter \ solution of copper 
Bul|)hat.e, used in opth.iliiiia (see quot. 1758). 

c 1391 Chauci-r a stud. 11. 9 a To know the altitude of the 
sonne or of othre celestial Ixidits. 1481 Cxxi'oN Alyrr. iii. 
xxiii 184 'This heuciic Ccicstyall, whychc is aboue alle the 
other. 1597 Hookck k'nl. Pot. v. l\is. fia \ ears, days.hoius, 
minutes all giow from celestial motion. 1664 Makvi-li. 
Corr. Wks. 1873 5 II. I/O Ihe influence of the tdclcstwl 
iuiiiliiaiies .. IS suspt nded. a tjMi Kelt I. Ir. Afauptrtuis* 
Diss.KSTiA fit 'I'he Culesti.d Hodi< i that turn about .an 
Asis. 17^ J .S. Ic Dtau's Ohserv. <17711 A a iv, 

.Sky-« oluined, or fcksiial Water. Fur Distempers in the 
E)cs ii must he well diluted. 1879 Lockyi k Eleiu, Adron. 

IV wvi 145 'Die telesii.il sphere — ihc name given to the 
amMreiit v.iult of the sky. 

2 (If or peilaiiiiiig to heaven, as the abode of 
Go<l \or ol the heathen gods), of angtds, and of 
glorified spirits. 

ri 384 C MAUcKK //. Fame i. 46f) Of tlie goddys ccleMi.'dsc 
r.386 -y rioressTs T. 1/9 Fulvv) ng evt r in ouri The a hite 
i»)mh telesii.il. 1494 I‘aii\ \n 6 'I'o the lorde tin'll is (Teles- 
tjall, I wjll iiowc cr>c. xsad'l'iNDAiK /.ukr xi. 13 Howe 
mochc nioic sh.dl >iiuie bather cclesiiall. 1651 C. C\kt- 
wKU.iir ( lit. Bi't/g. I. 7-.* Sonic by Angell llierc uiulci- 
stand not n c.i lesimll spirit, but a incvsengt-r. 1751 Johnson 
Bnmhl, No. 168 P 10 His cclcsti.-il proicffcss thought lilin 
not -suflirit iitly secured. i86a SiANirv Tir-W'. Ch. 11877; I. 

V. o ) Not III .*103' outward form, human 01 ceiestiaL 
D. In comb, nonrc-wils ) 
ai743.SA\M.i //’^v II. i(x*i Jt»d.)Cclcsihil-hirHctI thoughts 
pay hopes inspii’il. 1843 Cskimk Past 4 /V. 1x838' 92 
Aliic and niirat iiUiUs, c* K siial-iiifeinal. 

3 Of a ilivine 01 iKavciily naluie. 

x483Ca\i(>n <i. de la lour I ij, 'I o whrnne he gaf cclrs- 
t^.'ilsaiid erlhely goodcs 1538 .Stahklv Lnglaud vyj He 
[Chnsil c.iiii to make peif.iyt man, by celestyal and 
d\\jne .UMirym*. z68i Dhmh.n Abs. .4 Ai/iif. 30*) Desire 
of Tow'r^ IS of C’lX'b'sicd Seed. 1794 Sui loan Fieio Nat 
II. 449 'Die ivifsiiid dew of know'iedge. 1866 Nraip 
SeqiniiirK \ It. 127 'lo fuilify the parting soul w’lth that 
celestial Food 

b. Divinely evcclbnt or beautiful, divine, 
heavenly ; also in comb , as quasi 
1430 Lvof.. Chioti, V/ir/j'ii. xiii, So hcaiieiily fajTe nnd «o 
C'dcstyall. 1613 K. C. Table Alfh. fetl 3I Celest tafi, 
iKauciily. diiiiiie, passing f \t t Ueni. a 1704 'I'. Bhow'n .\at. 
Auticnti Wks. i7i(j I. 24 'Ihe ctlesiial l>cauties, which wc 
find in the wriiiiigs of ihc-e inroinparable men 1713 
Guardian No. 4 P ■; A new sort of Stilc.. which is above 
the suhlinie, .nnd maybe lalletl the Celestial, 17x5 PorK 
Odyss. I. 140 His h|i>oiny f.’n e (•lowing creJesiial-sw'cct. 

4 . I'he Celestial Umpire', a tiaiislatinn of one 
of the iiatixe names for China. 'Svi Celestial Em^ 
feror'y and humoiously <v/ej//Vi/ =* Chinese. 

1804-9 Landor iVks. (i 3 «' 8 i II, 117 England was devising 
schemes, .to the delriincnt of the (.t-leKtlal Empire. 

6. Joculaily applied to a *pug* nose, which 
turns up at the lip 

0 . qnasi-j^. (in pi) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes. 

158a N. T. (Rhcm Ilehr. ix. 33 It is necessaric tlierforc 
that the examplcrs of the co-Icstials be Lle:insfd W’ilh these. 
z6u Gaule Alngustrom. 122 Inferior things d«ic obey their 
celestials. 174B Riciiarunon i larissn (iBii) VIll. 399 
Never w'as. .goddess .so ciisily stript of her celestials I 

B. sb. 

1. An inhabitant of heaven. 

1373 'Twyne ACneid x. (R.) King louc from golden throne 
vprose, Whom home to heniicnly court celestials garding ol 
did dose. 1713 CumidtaH No. 7 p 4 Diana .. or any oUicr 


Cdeitial who owes her being to poetry, lyfe JomifeM 
RamAi, No. rr F i Of Rgc to bo received Into tbe apait- 
raents of the other celestialic 1869 Spurobon Treat, Dent, 
Pi. xbc. 3. 

b. Ji^. A heavenly being. 

BtAcaw Self-Cult, r 9 You wifi r^uin itepi to 
mount up to ebake hands with these Celestteh. 1885 tp/A 
Cent, July 48 From the person's daughter up to the uelcR* 
tials behind Spiers end Pond’s counters. 

2 . A anbjKt of the Celeatial Fmpire ; a Chinese. 
1863 Runrrll Dim JiuUa II. zrs (Hoppe) The China- 
patterned lands which connect India with the country of 
the Celestials. 1884 CArittm. Gra/Aic 7/a The Celcetial 
inclined his head in grave courtesy. 

A/m. ff. Celei^ttal 4- -itk.] 'A 
Bulph- hydrocarbon found in certain meteorites ' 
(Dana Afin. (T8S4) App. iii ). 

CelftStiality (s/leistiiSe-lTti;. [f. as prec. 4 - 

-ITY.] 

1 . Heavenly quality ; heavcnline^^s. 

1873 Browning ArisiopA. Afol. 96 But, throw off hate's 
ceJesiiaJity. 1884 F. A. Palry CA. Restorer 56 llie celes- 
tiality of countenam e has never been equalled. 

2 . A Celestial , Chines "j dignitary. Aumoreits. 

18x4 9 Landor fmag Conv, Wks 1184(3) II. iz8 His celes- 

tiality then waved his luind. (So often in L.] 
Celestialise (s/le’stialoiz , v. [f. C£LE 8 TTAri 4 - 
-izK.j traus, 'i'o make cclotiaL Hence Celo*s- 
tialiaed ppl, a. 

i8a6 .South I v in Q. Rev. XXXI IL 390 Celeetiurired hu- 
manity. 1630 Biacinv. Mag. XX VIIL 863 Was there ever 
a fai c in this world so celeatializvd by bniikst 

Celestially (sflc sti&li), [-ly^.] a. In 
a heavenly inanncr. b. As from a heavenly 
source. C. Alter the manner of celeMial beings. 

1494 Fabyan IV Ixxv. 54 Thou [(Jiiene celeslyallj Art to 
tbe h>gbist lo)Mcd cclcstyally. 15x9 More Cowf. agst. 

J lik. II. 1171/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
mon, spake of heauen .. RO felcstially, that muche of his 
audyence with the swete souiide tlieruf, beLanne to.,fala 
slepe 1594 HooKkR EclI. Pot. 11 (1617) ba 'i'hai super- 
naLiirall and celestially reuealed 'rriith. 1638 Fllcknuk 
hpigf. U67V.) 71 'Ihey seem to lie celestially iicspir’d. 1848 
TiiAcKi-RAV f.tt. I Nov,, 'I'hcsc pretty hi at s. suig. .relen- 
tially z86oLi>. I.i TPoN I.ucilr II 1 . 1 z. 5 Celestially naked, 
— new queen of the world. Summer Rtands. 

Cele’BtialneBS. [scc-nehs] lleavcnliness. 

1731 in Baii.f.>. 1775 in iVsii ; and in mod. Diets. 

tCele’stian. obs. Celkntim: a. 

*S3n.Mobe Cvnfut. Barnes viii. M ks 798/2 Austinc spake 
. against, .berrt ikes called PclaciaiWK, and Cvlcsiianes. 

t Cele*8tical, a. Obs.Jf i.. cit /edi-s -k -icsl ; 
cf. a^r/’stiitj/] L'elcati.'il, heavenly. 

r 1530 I D. licKNLRS Arth. Lyt. Bryt (1814^ 197 Hie and 
mighty King of Paiadise cclesticall 1609 Bihiji (Douay) 
204 I'rie Lclestical God, maker of the whole world. s6^ 
'1 KVON Dreasiu x. 194 All celestical vertues. 

t Celestieilf (7. Obs. tare. [a. OF. rr/cj/sV/t:— 
L. type (lilesti dnifs, f. cHdesl-ts : sec Celest.] 
*= ( KI.Ksri VI.. 

c 13^ Oioaiu Miles 146 Till'll ifc paradU cclcstirn ; I'her-in 
com hot Crist L*n men. 


i‘ Cele'Btif^, V- Obs. rare. [f. L aelesti-s 4- -FT ; 
cf. OF. celest ijiei .] tram. To make heavenly. 

1646 .Sir 'I'. P.KoWNK Pseud, k'f. 231 'l*hat heaven were but 
eaith ccIcstifieiL 1656 Blount Gtossogr.^ C elestifyy to male 
celestial, heavenly or ••xcellenL 176B E. Buys Piet. Terms 
of Arty C eUstify, to commutiicaie or endue with Ihe Pro- 
perl ies of Heaven. 

t Co'les'tine, a. and sb.^ Ohs. [a. OF. celestifty 
.td. L. eirlestiu us, f. eielest-is heavenly : sec -INE.] 
— Celfsti.vl a. and sb. 

c 1430 T DC. A/ in Poems (1840' A bright hevenly sterre, 
Mongc rcU-stynrs reigneng. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. 
xi, L>kc Dyane dere 111 her spere celestyne. 1909 — Couv, 
Swearets 41 Both god and man in loy celestyne. 

Celestine (m.' lestsin, tin, sfle stin\ fad. 
L. Cstleslitiusy f. Uie piopcr names Ca'Uslius and 
Csel£stinus.'\ 

a One 01' a sect (called also Celestians) named 
after Calcstius, an associate of J’elagius, In the 
5th c. b. One of a reformed branch of the Bene- 
dictines, founded by Cclestinc V. in the 13th c. 

1330 Paisc.r 203^2 Cclcslyn a man of religion, celestin. 
z977 Vautroi-i i 11 k J.utlur on A/. Gal ifts No Monke, no 
C'nrthiisi.Tn, no C«-kslinc briiscth ihc head of the .Serpent, 
1686 Si uji* ANT /list Monast. Conventions 27 The (ieles- 
tines I wear I Skic Colour or Blew. 18^ Penny Cycl. VI. 
3i/i Huonafede. entered the order of the Celeslinex .. was 
elected general .in 1777. 

CelCStine 1 estin\ Min. Also osalea- 
tine, -ia. [named 1798: ‘i’ ad. It. eeUslifto sky* 
blue; cf. Cklkhtk.] A mineral ; the sameasC£LK8> 
TITK. Also, formerly appliet! lo a blue alabaster. 

i8oa R. J xMhsoN .Vi'f/ Min 1 6i)6 Celcstine has also been 
found cry«italli7ed. iBxz Pinki-rion Prtral, 1 503 The ala- 
baster called auydfvus is ot several colours, white, rose, 
grey, .Tiid e\en blue, w hich i>. c died celest me, a name now 
striLlly Iteloiigiiig to a kind of Ktioiitixui. 1815 W. Phillii'S 
Cutl.AIiu.SfGiol. i8i8< 25 Sircniiian combined with suJ- 
pliiiric acid, h.ut obin'iied the name of cadestinc from its 
delicate tint of light blue colour 

t Cele 8tine*t^te. Obs, rare. (See quot.) 
1774 H Walpole Let. Sir 14 '. Hamilton 19 June, I hearff 
a new instrunient yesterday . . 1 1 is a cupuLition of a harnei- 
Lord and a violin ; one hand strikes the keys and (he ottw 
dmwN the bow .The instrument is so small it stands on a 
table, and u called a Cclestinette. 
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OBIJESTIOXrS. 

t OdlO'StioiUit Obs, [f. L, catksH^t 4* -OUB.] 
» CBLKSriAL. 

Primtr Hen, fV//, In the heart ravishment celen> 
lioua. a s^i ^vi e Whs, 1 1 . 957 A book, ennobled by 
its author with many ceiestioiis lights. 

Cslastito (.se'lcstoit, 8 /le'»t 9 it). Afin. [Altered 
by Dana from Celehtine : eee -ite.] A mineral ; 
native -sulphate of stronlia, Sr O. SO,, so called 
from the sky-blue colour it sometimes presents. 

Baryto-cflfstite^ Caicw-celestit*t are varieties containing 
baryta and lime respectively. 

il^ Dana Afin. (i88ot Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
of iron . . Celestite is usually associated with limestone. 

Cela*8titude. [f- CiKLBHTirt ^ -TUUB, after 
altitude, etc.] bCblestialitt a. humorous. 

1814 -9 I.ANOOR Wks. ( 1868) 1 . 493 Would your Cclestitude 
(Kii^ of Aval believe it I the whole company wept. 

t Cele atly, a. Ohs. = Cklest a 2. 

1400 Ctw. Afyst. (1841) 103 lliou . . makyst hym desyre 
tlwn^H cclestly. 

Cexa stobaTita. h/ln- [see CBbEBTiTS and 
lUitiTA'.J A variety of Barite containing much 
sulphate of strontia. 1868 Dana Afin. (18801 617. 
t Celeatrine, celstine. Obs. [app. ad. 
It. ct/estnuOy celesiino a garment of siky-blue cloth 
(Tommaseo).] A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 IVardeti't Aic. in Heath Crocers* ComA. ‘1869) 419 
The clothing murrey and plunkct celstync. 1483 Act 1 
Rick, ill, c. 8 {[ 18 Cloth railed ycn>ise, otherwise called 
Plonkds, Furkinsy or CcUstrina. 

t Cele'tomy. bad form of Cklutomt. 
tl Celoa'sma. Ohs. rate, [late 1 ... celeusma, a. 
Gr. KtktvaiiOy f. asAcu-fiv to order.] A watchword, 
battle-cry; the call of the signalman who gives 
the time to rowers. 

1680 Hon. Cwi'ahtr 17 Curse ye Merer, or such like 
Celeusma s. 1684 De/. Case vj ( onsc. cone. Symbol, with 
Rome ii. 1 cannot but wonder, at your adventuring into 
the World this other Celeusma. *753 Chamuehs Cycl. 
Sm^^. s. V., Hymns and psalms were sung in ves.scU by w.ny 
of ccleusiiu, in which the words atnea and hallelujah were 
fr^ucntly repeated. 

Cfeliac, var. of CtELiAC. 

Celibacy (se libasi). Also 7 coelebaoy. [f. 
L. aelibdtus in hanie sense, f. cotUbsy cscltb-em un- 
married, single: see -act 3. {Cat/ebs, and its 
noun of state aelibatuSy are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

1663 Aron'btmn. S4 St. Paul’s advice for cadelucy, or 
single life. 1751 Hume Hist. Eng. li, The celibary of 
priestA was introciuced into the English .System by Dunstan. 
1791 lloswhLi. yohnson (1831) 1 . jcxiv. 387 Even ill assorted 
niarn«iges were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 1794 H. 
Hunieh tr. St. Pterre s Stud, Nat (1799) III. 681 Celibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. Mii.man 

Lat. Chr. (1864) 11 . iii. vii. 149 With (Jregory celiUicy was 
the perfection of htiinan nature. 

CalibatairCe ^sp-libiie -j). rare. [a. F. <■///■ 
bataiiey f. cHibat «= Celibate + -aitey reor. J.. 
-dtius\ see -ary.] A bachelor; one who is 
vowed to celibacy. 

1817 W. Godwin MamlevilU II. 2^»8 (D.) While the de- 
sp.'iinrig celibatairc descanted on liis * whole cour'ic of love.' 
i8m J. Rogers Anttpapopr. xv fi 3. 317 If the priesthood 
individually incline to celibate, let them be cchbalairs. 

Calibatarian (sc libaie'''riXn), a. and sb. [f. 
Celibate sb.^ + -arian ; cf. F. ccUibataire."] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or charactciistic of, 
celibacy; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

Dahley Intfod. Beaum. 4 f'l. 1 10 An art so 

little in accord with the Queen's celiU'itaiian prejudices. 
1840 fi'raser's A/ag. XL. 1 ^7 He had v^'^etalcd twenty years 
in tne celibatarian dignities of his fellowship. 1848 Ci.r)ur.ii 
Amours de iii 183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phra.se. 

B. sb. One who lives in or advocates celibacy. 

. *“ 3 . Sala in Temple B<trW\. 546 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind. 
1867 H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celibacy j 68 bo ardent a celiba- 
tarian as Aldhelm. 

Celibate i se'lib^'t), j/>.f arch. Also 7 c®li- 
bate, oelibat. [ad. F. c^libaty ad. L. ctrlihdtus : 
sec above.] State of celibacy; order of celi- 
bates. 

>614 J. King Vitis Palat. ai Solitude and cclibale, a 
single monasticke life agreeath not to it. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Law C.y Malta 319 Hildebrand, .the great introducer of the 
Celibate of Priests, a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 17^1 
Jl. 338 Despairing, I in Celibate would live. 1869 J. Kocfrs 
Antipapopr. xv. A 1 Has taken care of the celibate of the 
clergy. 1874 H. Keynolcs John Bapt. iii. 9 s. 18^3. 
fig. t86a AIerivalb Rom. Emp.(\^Ci)W . xlii. 173 The long 
celibate of German intelligence may seem designed by a 
superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible fertility. 

Hence 0«Ub»‘tlo a., of or pertaining to celibacy ; 
OaJlbatlEt, a professed supporter of celibacy; 
OrllbAtorj irate) *= Cklibatarian. 

s88s Echo IT Apr. 1/6 I'he remnant of'celibatic supersti- 
tion ' which even now hangs around some of our academical 
establishments. 1885 J eapfrrson Real Sheller 1 . ao Com- 
pensation for the loss of celibatic freedom. 18*9 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 758 Elisabeth, .was herself a celibatist. 1841 
L. Hunt Seer 11. <1864) 5 A lone lodger, a celibatory. 
Oalibato (sedibeit), a. and sb'^ [f. L. cvHh-em 
unmarried -h -ate (not on L. analogy) : see -ate^ 3.] 
A. adj. Unmarried, single; bound not to marry. 


i8m Southey LetL (1856} IV. 148 If celibate, to hy by 
•uffiaent for his old age. Ludlow SUterkood in 

Gd, IVorde 493 The celibate nrls. .would scarcely fail to 
become.. a community. 18M m. Pattison Academ. Org . 
I 5. ao5 Hie present anomalous position od the celibate 
tutor-fellow. s88e Fassar Platdy Chr, I. 1^5 He IJesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate over the 
wedded life. 

B. sb. One who leads a single life, a confinned 
bachelor or spinster ; one bound not to marry. 

1869 J. Mastineau Rss. 11 . a6 The proof may be very 
convincing to celibates. 1879 Farran Si. PautW. 619 App., 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Hence 0 «‘lib»t«n«M, OaTibatMlilp, « Celi- 
BAfT. 1775 in Ash. 

Ce*libate, v. nonee-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. 

1659 Evelyn Gold. Bk. St. Chrysostom Mine. Writ. 114 
That thou sliouldst ccelibat him. .and make him a monk. 

tCeHo, ^ Obs. In 6 omliok. [ad. late L. 
cselic^usy f. caelum heaven.] ■* next. 

16^ Sparks D rva/. (1663) 341 Yet all their cmlick 
strains would fall too low. 

t Ca'lioal, a. Obs. Also 6 -ioall, -yoalla. [f. 
as prec. +-AL.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1513 I)ou<:iA.<i ALueis xii Prol. 4a Phebus . . defundand 
from fiys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis cclicall. 1513 
Unadsiiaw .SV. Werburge (1848) 21 j Euer contynuynge in 
doctrine cclicalL 1^3 Stan viiuhst ASneis 111. (Arb.) 89 Py 
stars by the ayre, by the celical houshold. 

GeliaOgrapby (selidpgrafi). [f. Gr. nijXit 
tn/XtSo-s spot + -ypaipia writing. In F. cclido- 
graphie^ A description of the spots in tlic sun 
or planets. 

[*753 Chambers Cycl Supp. has Celidographia from 
Blanch ini 1729.] 1775 in Asii ; and in mod. l)icts. 

t Ce’littOnyL Forms: I oilepouie, cyle- 
penie, 5 oely-, aeladony, oolidoyne, celydoine, 
•doun, 6 coledonlo. [ad. med.L. ceUdonia (in 
Pliny chelidonia) and ( 5 F. celidoine : cf. Celan- 
DiNK.] ^Celandine. 

r looo.S'Ajr. 111 . 41 Niin rclcbonian moran. 1308 
Thlvisa Bafth. De P. R. xvii. xlvi. (Tolleni. MS ) By pc 
iucc of celidony swalowcs y^en tumck a'jen to he lirstc 
state, yf ]tey bcti hurte or put outc. ct440 Ptomp. Farv. 
65/3 C'elydony, herbe, fp/iV/oz/Ki. /11450 Alpkita (.\nerd. 
Oxon ) 3t) Celidoma . gall, et angl cclidoync. c 1450 Nomi- 
na/e in Wr.-Wiilcker 712 Hec cclidontay ce\yi\om\. i'1475 
Vat', ibid. 786 Hec seladottia, a seladoiiy. 1567 Mapi et (tr. 
Forest 3; Ccicdonie . , bcareth a Saffron coloured flower, 
1607 'J'orsF.i I Four-/. Beasts T.'jZ jVo hloud-shottcii eyes it 
is good fo wash them with the juyee of celidony. 

t Cd’lidcxiy Obs. [ad. late L. celidonitts (in 

riiny chchdonin^)y ad. fTr. xtXibbvius {Xi9os)y f. 
X^Xibwv swallow . see quot. 1621.] A stone fabled 
to he found in the belly of a swallow : see quots. 
Cf. Fr. chelidoine * jderre precicuse : petits cailloux 
appartenant aux agates : on dit aiissi pierres 
d'hirondelle* (Littr^). 

[i6ai Buriun Anat. Mel. 11. iv i. iv. 239/2 In the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Cclidonius, which 
if It be lapped in a fairc cloath, and tied to the right arinc, 
will cure luriaticks and mad iiicn.J x6*i Sir H. Vane's 
Politicks 9 'I'he Celcdoine Stone, whose property it is to 
lose all its power and vertue, unit vs it be rub'd with gold. 

Celine, a. [irregularly f. (.•r.tenXia belly: cf. 
CasLiAC.] * Belonging to the belly.* 

In mod. Diels. 

t Celi'vagOUS, a. Obs. rare~\ [f, after F. 
celivage (Kai.claiO, on J.. type "^cmlivag-uSy f. 
cwl urn sky + vag us wandering + -ous.] Straying 
heavenwards. 

a 1693 Ukqoiiart Rabelais ill. xxii, By two (.elivagous 
Filopendiilums. 

Coll (i>el), Forms: 2 ooll (//. -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 8eU(e, 7 cel\ 5- cell. [MIC. celUy 
a. OP*, L. cella a small apartment, esp. one 

of several such in the same building, used e.g, for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison c 11 ; also cell 
of a honeycomb ; in late L. also a monk’s or 
hermit’s cell. The late OE. cell pi. cellos may have 
been directly ad. L. cella. 

'I'hi* adoption of old and development of new senses in 
PCnglish, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
mid chronologic.!! orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
be the earliest, while 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. 

(Some would connect I.. cella with cera wax, regarding 
' cell of a honeycomb ' iw the original sense.)] 

1. A small apartment, room, or dwelling. 

1 1 . A store-closet. (In caily quots. after cella 
of the Vulg.). Obs. 

a laas .Ancr. R. 152 He srheawede \te cellcsofhisaroinaz. 
i 3 fe Vnrci IF /sa. xxxix. a He shewed to them the selie of 
spices. 1483 .Stdbuex Anat. Abus, 11. 45 ['riieyj. .curieng 
it into their cclles, and garners at home, keep it. 

2 . A monastery or nunnery, generally of small 
size, dependent on some larger house. [A frequent 
med.L. sense of cella (see Du Cange).] 

In the first quot. app.=* monaxtery * in general. 

«ii3i O. E. CkroH. an. 1139 ba priores, munecen and 
canonias |>a wscron on ealle ba ccflaa on Engla land. IR97 
R. Glouc. 11724) 333 In be cyty of Bangor a gret hous per 
wax, I^t were vnder xeue celien fr/. r. vii cellex}. c 1330 K. 
Brunnk ChroH. (i8iu) 367 A monke of acelle bare him wele 

t l tide, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 314 We maden oure ccllet To 
n in cyties y-set to sty^tle pe people. 1534 Act fl6 


Heu. VIJty e. 3 1 8 There be diuers celles apperteining to 
monasterieRandf prioriea. N. Bacon Contn, Hist, Disc, 
xvii. 147 Hie Norman and French Cells were in his Prede- 
cessor’s time seised under this color. tYVa Pennant Tours 
Srotl. (1774) til Hie house was once a celf to the Abby. 1868 
Frkkman Norm. Cona. (1876) 11. App. 680 There was a 
priory of Ijtpley, which wax a cell to Baint Remigius. 

8 . A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by a hermit or other solitary. 

c iM Life St. Dunstan 60 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 A priuei 
sm>^|/e bi nis celle he gan him bisea 136s Langu P. PI. 
A Prol. 38 Ancres and Hermytes fiaf holdeb hem in heore 
Celles. X393 /bid. C. xviii. 7 Suche eremites, .in here selles 
lyueden Wip-oute borwynge o|jer beggynge bote of god one. 


.LOYD Ode OblivioHy Thou who dclightesc still 
to dwell By some hoar and iiioss-grown cell. 1875 H. £. 
Manning Mission H, Ghost vii. 186 Whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. 

+ b. ftg. 

1450-X530 Myrr. Our Lndye 375 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryhtc. 1993 SuAun. Lusr. 88x In thy shady cell, 
where none may spy him, Sils xiia x&dfi Waller Dnt. 
Love vi. (R ) 'i'he xonl contending, to that ^ht to fly From 
her dark cell. 1667 Milion P. L. v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Cell when Nature rests. 1757 Gray Epi- 
taph Mrs. Ciarkty A Heart, within whose sacred cell '1 he 
peaceful Virtues lov’d to dwell. 

C. poet. A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 
Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wilH beast. 

1^77 B, GnoGK Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 11 What mcaneih 
this Cell., at the entrance? 'i'his is xyr, my Bayliffcs lodg- 
ing, 1 lay him by the (late, that he may see who goeth in 
and out. 16x4 (Juari k-s Sion's Sonn., See how kings’ courts 
surmount poorc shepheards’ cels, 1647 Herrick Thanks- 
giving to itody Lord, thou liast given me a cell Wherein to 
dwell. 1735 SuMLRViiiF. CAor/' III. 322 All the Race Car- 
nivorous retire Into their darksome Cells. s8io Scott 
Latiy 0/ L. 11. xxwii, Like hunted stag, in mountain 
cel). 

d. A|)plitd in poetry to the grave (often with 
some notinii of ‘-ense 4). 

1750 (Jrav Elegy \v, E.^ch in bis narrow cell fur ever laid 
The iude fuicfatheiK of the hamlet sleep 1843 Nfaib 
Hymns for Stek 49 Nor clrLaining of the narrow cell. 1877 
Bryant Among J rees 49 'i'hcir last ic'st, 'i'hcir little cefU 
within the burial-place 

4 . (Jne of a number of small apartments in a 
building, set ving as the dwelling of a single person : 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like. For- 
merly, also in an almshouse. 

1340 Ayenb. per byep Moin.kes uor claustres and uor 
strayte celien. ^1394 PI. Crede pci .(Itiikenjin her 
scllcs, [AndJ wynneii wcrldlichc god. 146a Hull Trinity 
House Fee , Paidc for xliii s^iwne boaid boglit for th'inak- 
yng of the Cdlcsof th' .said 'I'reiiyte House, iiijr. ijrf. 1483 
Cafh. Angl 16 A Celle, ccibiy leltula, condaue. ijua Hull 
Trtmty f louse Rec.y Y‘’ praisels In Agnes Brck nan's .Sel 
prussyd by John Wyssby, etc. . . iiijr. 1536 Piigr. Per/, 
tW. de W. 1531) 179 f), Some aduysed her to hrenne inceiice 
in her cell. 1644 Hull Coiporatton Bks. ij Apr., All suih 
goodcN and household stulfc as they should . use in their 
.scucrall rclls or rooms. 1663 CowtFY Verses 4 Ess (1669) 
70 The Chartrcu-\ wants the warning of a Bell To call him 
to the duties of his Cell. 1859 jFrusoN Brittany xui. 220 
In passing along. 1 saw the cells of the sisterhood. 

D. in a prison ; formerly, aho in a madhouse. 
Condemned cell', a cell oeeupied by one who is 
condemned to death. 

lyaa I)f Fok Cvl. 7/*<Ffi84o) i <16 The cells in Newgate. 
*777 J* Howard State 0/ l*ris. (1792) 213 The moms and 
ceils [of Did NewgateJ were so close, as to be almost con- 
stant scats of disease, x8io Crarbr Borough xxiii, Here 
separate cells awhile in misery keep 'I’wo doom'd to suffer. 
i8a8 Caklyi k Misc. (1857) 1 . 23A 'I'asso piiicx in the cell of a 
madhouse. 1884 Griffiths Cnrott. Newgate 360 Hence 
there wa.s a ternhJe .'iccumulution of prisoners in the con- 
demned cells. 

t6. A small private room. Obs. rare. 

1340 yo A t/saunder 525 Nrrt.iniibns. passed in his Palcis 
too a priuie sell. ri46o J. Russell Bk. Nutture in Babees 
Bk. (i863)i 38 Seme hit fypocra.sJ forthwith wafurs bothe 
ill chamhur & celle. 

0. A rehit. •** ('eli.a (^ee also 9 a). 

184a 75 Gwilt .4/-/.*//., Gloss. Ce/ly in ancient architec- 
ture the part of a temple \siihin the walls. 

II. One of the compaitmentb into which any- 
thing is divided. 

7 . generally, e. g. a com] artment of a dove-cot 
or the like (bO in lAit.), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

*577 I'- Hooge Heresbach's Huxb. (1586) 169 For the tame 
Pigions. .they make, ccitaine hollowe ro<jmcx, and cclIcx 
for them. 17x7 Fork Art linking 115 Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. 

8. f.)ne of the compartments in the comb of wax 
made by bet s. [So L. aV/rt.] 

*577 1 ^* f'OOGE Heresbach's Hush. (i«i86) 175 b, Their 
Coames that they make are wrought full of holes^ which 
holes, .are their Celles . . thexe Celles they doe ail fill with 
llonie. Butlfr Fern. Mon, (X634) ST^Dis Com con- 

tcineth about six Cels of Sc bignes and fashion of 8e Bees 
Cels, lyao Wattr Hymuy Hoiv doth the little busy bee. 
How skilfully she builds her cell, How iie.nt she spreads the 
wax. 1774 (JoLDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI 11 . 70 I he cells of 
the bees are perfect hexagons. x8i6 Kiruy & Sr. Entomol. 
(1843) I. 368. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 106 A bee- 

keeper would cut out the cells of drones. 

9 . One of a number of spaces into which a surface 
is divided by linear partitions : spec. 

a. in Archit. (see quot.) 
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iQfo Pabkbi Gtou, Arckii, <ed. «) 1 . ti6 The term reult- 
ing cell U applied by Mr. Wheweli to the hollow epaoe be- 
tween the principal riba of a vaulted roof. 

b. Entom. *The space between the nerves of 
the winn of insects.' iBSi in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

10. lucitr. Originallvy one of the compartments 
of the wooden trough of Cmickshankx voltaic 
battery; aftexwards applied to the vessel (in 
Danieirs or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in flmd. Now, 
nsnallyp a simple voltaic apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when sevend 
cells are united they constitute a battety. 

iSaB Oxf, CycL 111 . sax The pUtea [in Children's battery] 
are. .immersed in the cells of a trough. X84B Walkeb Man. 
Llcctr. 329 A single cell of this battery is represented in 
14a. It consists essentially of a copper cell A, etc. x88a 
Watts Chem. 11 . 435 In Daniell’s battery, each cell 
consists of a co[*per cylinder. Ibid. 428 I'he two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm. 

III. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in organ- 
ized bodies, or ijrans/.) in mineral products. 

11. generally, a. Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having functions, as the ventricles of the heart, 
the loculi of the ovary in plants, etc. (In modem 
scientific language seldom used.) 

i»aT HE VISA Barth. De P, R. xvii. *ci*. (1495)665 The 
greynes of puincgarnades hen ordenyd in theyrowne selles. 
1578 I.VTB Dodaens 11. xsiii. i74After them ceitayne hollow 
little hasbes or (Relics. 1607 Topskll Four-yi Beattt 110 
They [Mtchesl bring forth many at a time — sometime live, 
seven, wiiK, or twelve; Ibr so many ceU hath the female in 
her womb. 16S8 R. Holms Armoury 11 85/1 The CeU is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or in.'irs . in the Fruit. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. I'echn. ». v. Com/erous. In which Cone 
are many Seeds, and when they arc ripe the several Cells 
or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and ihe Seed drops 
out. 1751 CHAMiirRs Cyi,l.^ 'J'he name is aUo given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie. 1776 Withkrino Bot. A rt angem. (1796) 

1 . 320 Cap.sule roundish, with as niaiiy cells as tlicre are 
stales. 1845 I.iNOLtv Sth. Hot. 1.(1838} 16 The interior of 
the ovary is called the cell. 

b. Applied to iniiuite cavities or interstices in 
the structure of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc. 

1819 Pantologia s.v , Cellular tnembtane . . by means of 
the commuiiiCfUion of the cells of this nienibiane . tlie 
butchers blow up their veal. 1845 Dakwin / ‘oy. Nat. xxi. 
(185a) 49 j The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in size towards the exterior . the outside crust <*f 
finely cellular lava. 18516 Woouvsaku fosstl •Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal sections exhibit a cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. i86x Ilin ml tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. I. 41 Ccliul.'tr or areolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamella:, which by their iiiterlaccmcMit intercept a 
number of open spaces termed ceils. 

o. Cells of the brain : the imaginary cavities or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the scats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘pigeon-holes' for the reception of 
knowledge. (More scientifically, the ventricles 
of the brain were calleil celh.') Obs. exr.yi>. 

*393 OowEM Conf. II, 176 Of a man The \»it . . Is in the 
crlles of the hraui. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy i. ii, So fchle 
was hU celle retencife. 15x1 K. Covx.Kusi Cuydon's Quest. 
Chirurg.f Howe many relies hath the hrayne Hftcr his 
iength, 1605 Hacon Adz». Learn. 11. iii. ft 5 History,, 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or olficcs of the 
mind of man ; which is that of the memory, c 1700 Prior 
(/.) The brain contains ten ihou'iand cells, In each .some 
active fancy dwells. *784 Co^wkk Task vi. ii It [the 
sound] opens all the cells W he .e Mcni’ry slept. X834 H. 
Mil i,lr .Sienes djr Leg. vii. (1837} 88 The corrc>poiidiiig cells 
of uiiderslandiiii; and memory. 

12 . In modem Iliolo^y'. The ultimate element in 
organic structures ; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usually in a membranous invest- 
ment. Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell. 

The history of this sense appears to begin with Grew, who 
observed ana described the cells of plants (See the 17’ x8lhc. 
quota, that iollow.^ Put the determination of the relation 
of these cells to the living organism belongs to the present 
century. 

167a 3 Grfw Anat. Plants {XC82) 64 The Microscope .. 
shews that these Pores are all, in a manner, .Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. 1751 CiiAMHhRs Cycf Ctlls^ in anatomy, arc 
little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or other matters, arc 
lodged! c.alled also loiuli, cellulx. etc_ 1770 Sir J. llicc 
Constr. 'Timber 68 We sec that cc’l in its true nature : it is 
an oval Bladder or Bleb. 

1845 Day tr. Simon s Anim. Chem. I. 21 a The general action 
of the hepatic cells. 1851 C'ARPFNTh r Man. Phys. (cd. 2) 7 Wc 
shall hereafler .sec that a cell, or closed vesicle, formed of a 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, may he regarded as 
the simplest foi m of a living body. 1655 Bain .Senses 4- Int. 

I. ii. i 4 The countless millions of nerve tells. s86x Hui.mk 
tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 40 They are accordingly true ycsi- 
cle.s ; and on that account, .the name of ‘ blood cells ’ is to 
be preferred. 1866 A . Flint Princ. Med. (i88o> 39 The modern 
conception of a cell is basid, not upon its etymological .sig- 
nificance, but upon the presence in it of living matter or 
protoplasm. FiVen formless clumps of prutopIa.sm are some- 
times called cells. 1871 Tynoali. Fragm. Sc. (ed. 61 II. xil 
264 The yeast-plant . is an assemblage of living cells, 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. f 4s These component paits . . lake one 
common name, that of Cells. 

13. The cup-like cavity occupied by an individual 
polype ill a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes | 


and Polyzoa. Also, a itmple ihell of one of the 
Foraminifenu 

1847 Cabbbntbb Zaol. 1 1053 Thia horny tube ii Bnlorged 
at certain pointa into aheathe or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes ; within these the Individuals can retract them- 
selves. Ibid. X054 I'he cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these (branched stems] like the minute leaflets of mosses, 
ste ICiNGSLBY t; 4 sMciM (tSyS) 73 Eloch polype cell U ec^ed 
with whip-like spines. i8^ Gobsb Man. Marine Zoel. iT i z 
Lagtna : Cell cidcareous, single, globular, with a long ex- 
ternal tubular neck. Ibid, ai S^nlaria : Corallum ^nt- 
lik e. .ct IIs vase-like, .alternate, or in nairs. 

rV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14 . a. ^nerally. 

17S7 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. lud. II. liv. aB/ Wells of 
Fire, that continually burn in their own Cells. 

t b. The brass socket in which the lenses of 
a microscope, etc. are moimted. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. av. Microsrepc. Object- 
Gla!i.He8. .fix'd in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 17B4 Hkr- 
SCHKL in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or ftf^ulum a little in its cell. 

O. Microscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built up uix)n, a glass slide, for the purpose of 
receiving an object for microscopical observa- 
tion. 

1881 in Syd. Soe. Lex. t88x Carpentir Microscope v, 
(ed. 6) ai6 Where large shallow cell% with flat bottoms are 
required (as for mounting Zoophytes, small Medusm, etc.}. 

V. 16 . attrib. and Comb. a. (in senses 3, 4) as 
celLgalieiy^ -grating ; cell-bred adj. ; b. ( in sense 
1 2), as cell action^ -aggregcUe^ -body^ -cavity ^ -cleav- 
age^ -division^ -exfolution^ -fibte^ fomt^ -forma- 
iion, -fusion^ -genesis^ germ, -grorvth, -life, -mass, 
-memltrane, -multiplication, -nucleus, -pigment, 
-plate, -proliferatioti. -sap, -stage, -substame, -wall. 

1847-9 Tonn Cyil. Aunt. IV. lui/a ''Cell-action then 
niuxt have Aomc influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. 1878 BtLL tr. ilegenhnuers Comp. Anat. 16 A 
Mihordiriate p;irt of the 'cclinaody. 17S8 Pope Dunciad 11. 
^356 A Iow.lx)rn, *ccll-bred, selhxh, servile hand. 1847 9 
Tonn Cyil. Anat. IV. 442/1 Between the cell- wall and the 
Vell-caviiy. 188a Vines Sachs' Bot. y6a The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected with "celt-division is in general in- 
dejiendviii of light. Ibtd. 16 This mode of •cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell. 187s All KEN Sc. 4 Pract. Med (ed. 61 II. 1054 Other 
•cell-foims occur in the urine. 1791 Bemtham Panopt. 1. 17 
I’usthc., The *CeU-(;alleries arc perfertly commanded by 
every station in die Inspection-part. Ibid, 45 Postsc., The 
other Ipaity] tiiiinediateiy within the *L'eirgrating. 1859 
Todd Lyct. Anat. V. 9/1 Minute cells are formed which 
may be called reproductive *c«*ll-gcrms. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
19 The "cc'll-menibrane of young cells is very thin. 183a 
I.iNDLEY Introd. AV/. (1848) I. 34 *Cell-nuclei occur in all 
classes and orders of tilants. 1847-9 ToDU Cyct. Anat. IV. 
ii7/( '1 he only true black •celi-pigmeiit. t88a Vines Sachs' 
Bot, 18 A row of granules now makes its appearance .this 
is the *cell-plate. 1877 Roberts llandbk. Med. (cd 3) I. 
43 I'he first tendency is to the active production of cells, — 
"ccll-proliferniiuii or germination a.s it is termed. 1847-9 
'XciOoL ycl. Anat. IV. loa/i 'llic •cell-wall must be the seat 
of cndosmosi!! and exosinosis. i88a Vines Sachs' Bot 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cell-walls. 

fCell, Obs. rare~^. Erroneous f. Caul. 

. dr.si-.LL Four/. Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 

is gailicrad from the caul or cell. 

tCall, t' Obs. rare. [f. Cell J] a. trans. 
To shut up in a cell. b. intr. To dwell in a cell. 

150a Warner Alb. Eng. vii. (R.) A recluse from the 
woifd, And celled under ground. 159a Wyrify Armorie 
96 An Abbey stiong ..Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious inoodc. 

Cell, obs. form of Sell, Sill. 

II Celia esc id). FLat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portico and other aaternal 
structures; «» Cell 6. 

1676 F. Vfrnon in /V///, Trans. XI. 578 The length of 
its ccIla is hut 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 1846 Elli.s Elgm 

Marb. I. 24 It cuiisibled of .a cella, flanked by a double low 
of pillars. 1878 B. Tayioh in N. Amer. Reif. CXXVI. 
iiS The cella of tlie temple was nearly seventy feet wide. 

CellflBfortQ, cnon. form ot CellifoRM. 

Cellar (sc'bj), sb. I'oims: 3-5 oeler(e, 4-(> 
aeloT, 4-7 oeller, (5 oelar), 5-7 seller, 6-7 
sellar, (7 sellor), 7- cellar. [M E. celer, a. Anglo- 
F. ce/er, OF. ce/ter (mod F. cetlier) L. celldf ium 
set of cells, receptacle for food, f. cella Cell.] 

•(• 1 . A store-houbc or store-room, whether above 
or belowground, for piovisions ; a granary, butteiy, 
or pantry. Obs. exc. dial, in fish-cellar ; see quot. 
1848; cf. coal-cellar, ivine-ccllar. 
a laag Ants-. A’. 214 He stikefl euer iSe celere, o8er 
kucliene. a 1300 Cursor M 4676 Sihen commanded [ioseph| 
him-selue Depe sclcrs for to dclue. a i34oHAMroLK Psalter 
cxliii. 15 paire cclers ful iiftand. <'1375 O. E. Prayers in 
Kel. Ant. 1 . 40 The kyng hath led me in to a wyn-celcr. 
X38a Wyclif Luke xii 24 Biliolde 3e crowis . to wliicho is 
no ccler, nether bcenic, and God fedith hem. < 1400 Liber 
Cocorufft i 1862 Tij Kepe hit fro ayre . In cofer, or huche or 
seler merke. 1483 Cafh. Angl. s(S A Celler, cellarinm. .etc. 
rbi a butry. X483 Caxion 2 b. He fonde the ccler 

open . . and hath cten al the fyi^ges. e 1535 Dkwes Introd. 
Lr. in Palsgr, 1031 Brynge thU gentilman to the aeller & 
make him good chere. 1598 Florio, Cella . . a seller or 
buttcrie. *66^ Cowley Verses ^ Ess. (1669) 131 Sellars 
and Granaries in vain we fill. With all the bounteous Sum- 
mers store. 1848 C. A. Johns H'eth at Lizard 41 Here | 


h a fiah-oellar . . a place for aalcing, keeping, and storing 
away pilchards. 

on. 

WIMO Hamsolb PsaiferW. it Of pe awtere of ny hert 
and M celere of my consyena cumes all NU i kyndel in bi 
luf. tjSy Tbbvisa Higden (Rolb) 1. 77 Paradyi . . was 
celer and place of all fairenease. sate Cambrim Epit. 64 in 
Map'e Poems (x84i> App., God . . Made that lond . . To be 
aelere of all hele. tsfis Jbwbl EePl Harding (161 x) 393 
A man . . being brought by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true vndersUnding, and inteipret- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures. 


2 . An nndei^onnd room or vault. 

Thb sense occurs contextually in some of the earlier 
quots.1 it M impossible to determine at what period the 
notion of ' store-room' began to give place to that of ' under- 
ground chamber'. Cotgr. i6it has It as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 1617 gives as iu equivalents Fr. cave 
and Lat. hypoguum. 

[1331 Literm Cantnar. (Rolb) I. 400 Nostre celer de nosCre 
nov^e meson de piera en Chepe.] cinoR. Bmvmhk Chron, 
iVace (Rolla)2oM In Londone he aide hure kepe Vnaer 
erthc in a seler depe. cx^ Merlin 195 In rocnes or in 
seleres under erthc. 1983 Stubbbs Asust. Abus. 11. 99 In a 
nioyst seller, vndemeath the grounde. 1833 T. Statvoro 
Pac. Hib. viii. (1821) 572 They were constrayned to retyre 
into.the Sellors 1787 T. Jefferson Corr. (1630) 193 A fine 
piece of mosaic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Mori.ey Rousseau 1 . 41 After . . six weeks . passed in 
the garret or cellar of his rude patroness. 1877 Bavairr 
Song 0/ Tower vii, In. .the damp cellar's stifling air. 
t b. transf Applied to the grave. Oos. 

c 1530 l.ACV Wyl Bucko's Test., 1 bequeth mi body to the 
colde seler. 


o. With defining words prefixed, as beer-, coal-, 
wine-cellar, which sec under their initial element. 


3. Often for wine-cellar \ hence transf. the con- 
tents of the wine-cellar, a person’s stock of wines. 

1541 Act 33 Hen VIII, c. 12. | loThe sergeant of the si liar 
. . snail also be than and there redy wim a put of redde 
wine. 1610 Shakx. Temp. 11. ii. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by th' sea-side. 1706 7 Farquhsr Beaux' St rat. 1. i, I 
have now in niy Cellar Ten Tun of the best Ale in Staf- 
fordshire. 1841 Kmf.rson Lect. Lonserv. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 
274 O conservatism ! your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines. Mod. He give^ very good dinners, but 1 
don't think much of hb cellar. 


t 4 . A box, a case ; ap. for holding bottles; a 
ca.Hc of bottles. (For Salt-ceij-ak cf. i>ALKR, of 
which -cellar is a corruption.] Obs. 

163s B JossuN Mngn. Ladyxw. i. (D.) Run for Ihe cellar 
of strong waters quiikiy. i6a7 Cai*t. Smith Seaman's 
Cram. xiii. 61 Boy fetch my cellar of bottles, 1667 Pei’YS 
Diary 1 Apr., His wife afterwards did. .give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling. 

^6. for SoLKR, Upper-room. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15208 He ham lent . A reler in at ete. 
1432 50 tr. thgden (KulU) Hi. 285 Goeiige to a hie parte 
of the seller [s^arii\ or chamber. 

0 . athib. and Comb., as cellar-bin, -door, -keeper, 
etc. ; cellarless adj. ; also cellar-book, a book con- 
taining on account of the stock of wines, etc. in 
a cellar ; oellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 
the surface of the ground, opening into a cellar; 
oeUar-kitohen, a kitclun below the ground- floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physio, wine; oellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
entrance-hole of a coal-ccllar ; cellar-slug, a large 
striped slug found in cellars ; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as it through, cellars. 

1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 EL I. 2 Its •cellar- bins — some one else's 
patent. 18.. Thackeray ( 0 .> He overhauled the butler’s 
•ccllar-book. *684 Gt. Frost (i 844> 14 Their carclesxly 
leaving open *>Millar door. 1697 c'/«5 P' Annoy' s Trav. 
(1706) 193 H is .'IS big as a Cellar-auor key. 1884 T. W. Hime 
Public Health 57 Prohibition of occupying of "Cellar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily Nrtvs 10 Jan. 6/7 Injuries received . in 
fulling over the *^cellar-flap. 1501 Perlivai i. Bp. Diet , 
Cdtcfo, a •celler-kecpcr. 1864 E. Burritt H’alk John 
O’Gr. 310 All ihe damp low •cellarless cottages. 1792 J. 
Bekesmird in Ijooker-on No 54 Cow-heel and such •ceOar- 
rncsscs. 1697 Damfier Voy. (1729* I. 542 Fine Air .. good 
Kitchin and •Cellar Physick. x88i Daily 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant aa;^ legally liable in having his "ci-llar plate 
nnf.istcncd. 188a Carden 30 Der. 579/2 A fine cxaiiiplc of 
the •cellar sing. 1867 Howf.i is Itat. Joum. 47 ] he effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks 1$ that of a 
coiiiinuoiLS "cellarway. 

Cellar (se'laj), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To put 
inlo a cellar ; to store up as in a cellar. Also, 7 o 
cellar in, and fig. 

16. . Coiton, Jhere underground a magazine Of sovereign 
juice is cellared in x677 R. Cary Chtonol. 1. 1. 1 vii. '23 
I'hey had ended their v intuge . . and were rciidy to Seller 
their Wine. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again li. 17 His 
sympathies . ccllaicd in the depths of his own mind 1885 
Law Times LXXX. 191/1 A pipe of poit wine, which was 
cellared for the plaintifl's. 1886 Athcnxum 3 July 18/2. 

Cellar, var. of Celuuk, Obs. 

Cellarage (sc'ldicd7/. Also 6^7 -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredgo, -idge. [f. Cellar sb. + -aqk.] 

1. Provision of cellars ; cellar accommodation ; 
cellars collectively. 

160s Shaks. Ham. i. v. 151 Come one, you here this fellow 
in the sellcrcdge Consent to sweare. 166s Grkbirr Princ. 
ii66s> 36 Nor ought the Kitchin or other Offices and Sel- 
Icridce . , to be so olaced as they may prove prejudicial! to 
Ihe Court. 1717 Brauley Fam. Diet. I. sv. Building, 
A good^ Ascent . . makes a House wholesome, and yields 
Conveniency for good Cellarag^e. i8m Dickens Uors-it 
407/2 The old hou.se liad had famous ccTIerage. 
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b. transf, and 

i 86 s E. hvuMiT 'U'a/k /.autfs /r. 349 Comwa}) . . ban 
almost everything; in itn t'eliaraji;e except coal. Havnu 

Pnrtt. A m v. 165 Countinj; in itn nink.> Coke and .Scldro, 
each with extefiMve cellaraife of brain. fCf. Cell 11 c.J 
2 . fa. A fciulal or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar {pbs.) b. Ch.irge for 
the use of n cellar or storehouse, o. Money go 1 > 
lected from banqueters at a Lord Mayor’s Least: 
see quot. 1R35. 

151a Act 4 Urn. Vlll^ c. 10 The Bailifu’ilce of Toppsam 
with the Srlerage and Crana(;e and the Warren of Conc4 
within the siiine. 1506 Ord. R, HoMseh. <17911) 195 Cellar- 
idac, Cranage, Sponage, Roma;;e. and Carnuee of Wine. 
ty6m ir. HuschtH^a Syat, V. 666 The excite and loll 

in collected by the King's uHiceni. but the ccllcra^e there 
by the magiiitrate to whom it belc>nga. 1809 R. I^ncforu 
IntraJ. I'yade laa Paid cellerage £3 51. iSaj in Hone 
Ev^-day Bk. 1 . 1335 This wa^ termed cellarajpe, and was 
divided between the yeoman uf the crliar and the butler. 

Cellared (se lajd),/// a. [f. Cellaiu^. and v. 
-h-ED.] 'I'hat is stoicd or housed in a cell.v. 
Cdlared fsh : fish prepared in a fish-ccllai ; cf. 
ijuot. 18 18 in C'ellak sk i. 

184S C. A- Johns Week at Lizard S4 The greater part of 
tlie cellared fish are exported. 1855 I. T'aviom Reeier, 
BeLef > ao8 Cellared wretchedness and disc'ase. 

Cellarer ; sc'brdi). J/nf. harms: 4-6 coll- , 
oolorer(e, 6 seleror, 7 o ll^rar, 6- oellArer. 
[MK. ceierer^ cellcrer^ a. Anglo-Fr. lekrer^ for 
OK. ederier^ f. celur Ckm.au.] 

The officer m a monastery, or similar establish- 
ment, who had char^'e of the cellar and provisions. 

a I3pe f’lO.r 4 W0I/ 59 Ac weste hit hoiire i cllcrcr, He 
wolde rone after the ^uiigc. c 1386 Ciiauci-k Monkts i'lot 
48 Thou art Som worthy xcMeyn, or soin Cdcrtr. 1483 
Caxtom Cold. Lef. 149/1 He cuiiiandcd yet to tlif celerer 
togyiic it[theoilJton^M)urcman. 1581 TeU, F.hor Surtcem 
V. 1 31 Laurence Clcrke, maistcr scllcrar of th’abbay of 
WhaJley. i66a ('ulikr VV'orthies <18401 I. a <6 Hml .1 
monk in Bury Ablxry, and the Cellcr.ar thereof. i8ao Srorr 
A/i*uasf. x, I'he cellarer will be-stow on ea< h a cmte-inp 
and a mor*(ei an ye p.uti the buttery. 1866 Ro<.ii,ks Agaric. 
d* Prices I. xxv. 6::7. 

Cellareee .sc-laros''. ///>/. [f. prec. : Si e -KsN.] 
A woman {eg. nun) who had charge of the 
cellar. 

180a Fosurokf Brit. AJonach. x. ^1843) The C« ll.trcxs 
of the (iilbertiiie Nudh. >•>5 Sciin lictrflthcd xvii, 'Phe 
Venerable Mother might be nceii now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her cell.-trc^s. 

Cellaret (.sclore t . [f. Cellar sh. f - et.] 
a. A case of cabinet- work made to hold wine- 
buUlcs, etc. b. A sideboard with compariments 
for the same purpose. 

1806 7 J Bfrfsfokd Miseries Ifutrt. L{fe xx. <i8v6) 243 
With venturous hands At the cellaret stands, Wheie she 
picks out so handy Kum, llull.inds, ami ltiaiid> 1825 T. 
CosNfTT Footman's Direct. 67 Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Tiiackrrav Rarvniwing vii, Under (he 
sideboard sl.iiiUs a cellaret. 1870 J)iSRAhLi Lothmr xxxii. 

Ce'llarhood. nonce-wd. [sec -iiik)U.] The con- 
dition of iTciiig a cellar. 

1859 Sala I'w. ronnd Clock 361 How it (Kvaiis's 

supper-room] emerged from a nt.'iteofbi.iw'ling night cclLu- 
hood, to the dignity of a barnioiiic meeting. 

Callftrinff (sedaiinV sb. [f. Cellar sb. and v. 

+ -IN0I.] 1 . = Cellauaoe I. 

1631 Si'LLMAN Hist. .SVim/rjfr (1846) aooSir Roger having 
digged the cellaring of his new house. 17QS A. V^iln(. 
Trust. France 158 A wine press mid ample ccTlarini;. 1798 
T. Morton Seer suortk Enmv. iii 4 iL.) Roomy cellaring 
and Lunimodio'ts attics. 

2 . vbf. sb. Placing in a ccll.nr. 
in$ Lastt Tiwirt LXXX. 191 'i In the careless cellaring 
of a pipe of port wine. 

f CeUariit. Obs ~ ® [f. Cellar sb. + -ist.] 
He who keeps the cellar or buttery ; the butler in 
a religious house or monastery, 
mi -1800 in Baii.ky. Hence in foHNsoN, WKBSTtR, etc. 
Cellarity. nonce~wd. The condition ot living 
in a cellar. 

1847 Lf.wes Hist. Phiiits. (1867) 11 . 618 Ccllarity, when 
long ijciit up, is inimical to Life. 

C6llftriliAlI lajind'n). A m.xn who h.ns 
charge of a cellar ; spee. the kcejicr ot the Cellar- 
tavern in i>ld Newgate. Also transf. 

1658 R owi.sNt) Moujet's Theat. Ins. 920 'I'he Greek Poets 
make them [drones) to be the Bees ccllariuen, or water- 
bearers. 177s Jaik.son in Phtl. Trans. LX 111 . 11 Through 
the in.ilteiuion of the ccllannan. Bik7 Stanlly Ment. 
Cauterh. ii. 58 One of the cellarmen of the Priory. 1870 
Daiiy .W-enu 27 D -c., The wine in bottle, 1 was told by the 
eellarnian, \> not for side. 1884 OaiFriTHS Chrmt. Mest^^fe 
5 'J'hc Nell.irmen' were selected prisoners who could sell 
candles at ihi ir own prices, and got a percentage upon the 
liquors consumed. 

Ce'llarouB, a. humorous. Of or pertaining to 
a tellar. 

i860 Dickkns Umcoiuiu. Trav. ix. <1861) 133 A little side 
door . . stood open, and disclosed certain cellaroua steps. 
t8^ — Att y. Rounds t kristm. No., Ns Tkaronghf' 
Vendale . went down for a CGllaroua scroll. 
tCo'llat, obs. form of Salahe, sort of helmet. 

1598 Barret Tkear. War-res in. i. 33 Armed with a skull 
or dose CelUt for the head. LSee also Celadr.) 

C«llat« (se'Mt), a. ff. on L. type cel/at^us, 
f. (ilia : cf. caudat'Us tailed, f. cauda^ Celled, 


having oell& Chie/ly in eonlx, fts unicellaii one- 
celled, multiciilate many-ccllcd. 

Callated (se*l/«t»^»), ///. a. [f. prec. k -K) ; cf. 
(reflated^ serrated^ etc.J Made in the form of 
cells; furnished with or divided into cells; celled. 

S847 Toud CyeL Auai. IV. 451/1 The cellated cavitica 
of the placenta. 1884 HeuUk hxhtb. CatesL 71/^ The 
ovens for tliesc kitcheners are ccllatcd. 

Called (-seld), ppL a, [f. Ckll -BD.] 

1. > uniished with cells ; arranged or constructed 
in the form of cells. Often with some defining 
word prefixed, as shtgle-y one- j two-celled. Also fig. 

1776 Wmii RING Hot. Atranecui. (1796) II. 397 Lychnis 
C.'tpslulcl 1 3, or 5-cc‘llcd. 1843-6 OwFN Let t. Comk. Ana/. 
iv. < L.) Tlie single-celled plant. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 
I. (ed. 4< 6s Anihrrs . onc-c«>lled. 1855 Bailky Mystic 8 
Heaven’s a/ure world-hive, celled with stars. 

2 . Patel osed or eitsconceti in a cell. 

1650 tr. Bacon's I. He 4 Death 58 The spirits . seem sc.it- 
tered over their whole IxHlie. rather than Celled. 1800 
Keais I-a’icVy Thou slialt see the lield-mouse peep Meagre 
from Its celled sleep. i8te D. Moir Hour ot Tnonickt v, 

'1 he monk in huod, With book and rood, And nun in cell'd 
cuntntiim. 

Cellendre : see Coktandkr. 

CdUepord (se l/'p«>j\ fad. mod T.. cclUpora 
(LiniKcus), f. cellti Cj-ll, after madiipota Mahre- 
PoiiF.] A genus of Polyzoa coitt>(stiiig of a group 
oi va^c-like cliainbcrs with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also attrtb. 

Hence fColleporlte ‘see qiiot.). 

iSfi Pi.vKFRTON /V/rv*/. 1 . 435 i£uop}i\ tes . abound in rnm- 
mon limestone .Among them 111:^ aNo be t lassed the mille- 
porite, the rcllc|)orite. 1853 'I'n Kossir it Mtnholdl's fruzK 
t V. 184 I'hcir interior is tilled with fossil in.idri-porcs and 
cclletiore-s. 1B55 Kingm ky <//airr/<2 1 1878 12 i Lhcrc arc a 
few utlter true telleporc corals round the Lo,e.t. 

Celler, cellery* \ .ir. Clllau, Clllrk, Celery. 
Celll, obs. var. of Sellv, .Silly. 

Celli'COloiLB, a [f. celll- comb, form of L. 
cclla •¥ -cola inhabitant -h - oun.] ‘Living in celLs 
or cavities* {.Svd. Soc. J ex. 

CelliferottS (seh fetas), a. rare, [f as prec. 

•f -FEKot'.s.] Bearing or producing cells. 

•754 Kll'S i'l Th/L Trans. XI.VIII. 633 Those . roral- 
lines, whiih 1 c.til cellifeious, from their having rows of 
ccl!*i dispos'd 111 plant-like lamilications. 

GcUiTonn (scdif^im), a. Erioneously cellie-. 

[f as prec, 4- -FORM.] C ell-shaped. 

1859 'loDD Cytl Ana/. V. 503/j C'cllaforni termination of 
a nervous twig. 1877 HiJXi >,v Ana/. Jnv, An. 11. yo (.cll.e- 
form bodies of a bright yellow colour. 

Ce llite. [a- I’', eellt/e, ad. mcd.L. cell/ta, f 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In pi. 
An order of lay brothers hospitallers, called also 
Bongatis or Ale\andrins, founded ri3oo; they 
took a special care of madmen. Tliey are now 
united to tlie ortler of Serviles. (Litlrc ) 

188a Atkenrnm 26 Aug 271/1 A 'Missale I'arvum’ from 
the conv»-nt of the CVlIitcs of tihent. 

t Ce*ll-keeper. Obs. [f. CelLjA.I l ] A cel- 
lar-keeper or cellaier. 

159B V ujHio, L el/aro, a butler, or cell keeper. 

’Cello oJ< •'\o . f shortened f. Violoncello.] 

1881 dWac/n. Mag. XLlll. 415 In less tlian a quarter of an 
hour two 'cellos made their appearance. 188a A tken.rnm 
9 Dec. 782 3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso, in seven parts (four 
vtohris, viola, cello, and harpsichord) published in 1739. 

CBlloid (sc’loid), a. [f. Cell - t- -Oil).] Having 
the ajipearance of a cell, cell-likc. 

1840-59 'Jonn Cycl.Anat IV. Z108/1 The ei)ithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect cclloid particles. 1861 .V. t^yct. Soc. 
Year-bk 136 There are ccitain nuclcaii or celloid b^ies 

Cellular (se’Ii/ 71 ai\ a. (& sb^. [ad. mocl.L. 
cclluldns, t ccllula little cell (dim. of cello) ; or 
perh. ad F. cellulaiie'. in F. cellule has entirely 
taken the place oicelle^ and its ticrivatives take the 
place of those of cella both in Fr. and Kng.] 

1. f)f, pet taming to, or characterized by cells or 
small apartments for single occupants. 

1833 r.AMp Elia Ser. 11. xi. (|865» 308 A poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline. 1853 Fraser’s Mag. X LV 1 1 . 

139 The cellular vans emplo3'ed for the transport of criminals. 
b8M Kkowning Ring 4 Uk. ix. 1200 Ixiavc the»e rKaiids| for 
cellular seclusion. 1879 Daily News 13 July, 'Phe cellul.ir 
system fnf convict discipline] as it is established in Bcl^'kiiii. 

2 . Containing a nninber of cells, small coinpart- 
rnents, or cavities; porous Cellular pyrites: a 
variety of Marcasite ; Cellular quartz, etc. 

1816 Ao iim t hem. Tests 1818' 166 Calcareous cellular 
stones. 1834 .Sir C. Bfll Hand 292 I'he bkiill of the giraffe 
. . IS celhilnr and thin and light as a paper case, 1845 Har- 
wiN Vay. Nat. ix. (18701 180, I had noticed the presence of 
a few small pebbles of a very cellular basalt. 1868 Dana 
Min. 75 Marcasite.. ill cellular specimeno. 

3 . Phys. Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(see Cell 11-13). As an epithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to vascular. See also B. 

Csilnlar tissue, in Animal Phyaiologv, a aynonym of 
areolar or connective tissue ; alxo formerly called eellulesr 
snembrane ; hence eellular-membranosu adj. Cellular 
pathology : a term introduced by Virchow in 1858 r *the doc- 
trine of the origin of diseaae in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure^ of lome or other of the ultimata 
cells of which the body m composed * uS>i/. Soc. Lex.)\ the 


czia.inj 7 is. 

slody of norhid changes in the cells or ultimate eftments 
ok organic tissues. 

1753 Chamdmhs Cycl. Su/A, Celisdar, or Cellulose, an 
apiHsUatMD given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines ; in which fat is often found. ^ 1773 Centl. Mag. 
XLIl 1 . 345 A twisted worm, sometimes six (eel long, whi^ 
mcroduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the celhilnr 
membrane. 179a Southey Noudescr. in, My very cellular 
membrane will be chung^ I shall be negrofied. 1830 
X.iNni hv Nat. Syst. BotTlmtod 15 Vegetables which have 
no flowers . . arc. .Olftilar. 186s N. Syd. Soc. Year-Fk 134 
Virchow — Cellnlnr Pathology and Physioloffical I'hcra- 
peutics. 1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life ii. 33 Cellular plants, 
os, for example, moiiscs and lichens. 1876 Quain /(ma/. 'cd. 
8 II. 53 If we make a cut through the bkin and proceed to 
r.-iixe It from the xulijacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by a soft (ilainentoiis substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity . . 1 his is the substance 
known by the names of ‘ cellular ‘areolar*, 'fliamentous', 

‘ conncLtjvt: and 'reticular' tissue; it used formerly to 
be commonly c.TlIed 'cellular luembrane* 1876 Bryant 
Tract. Surgery ^ed. a) J, 33 'J'hc deep cellular-nicnibranous 
syphilitic sore. 

b. Of or pertaining to cells. 

1805 W. Sai;nim-.ms Mih. lYaters, This cellular cfTiision 
.soon disappears, 1836 J'odij CyH. Anat. 1 . 510/1 A veiy 
thin albiiminoii!i fluid, .often termed the Lelliilar scrusity. 

B. sb. pi Cellular plants (in Lit. form Cellit- 
lares) \ those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellul.nr expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the repioduclivc orgai^. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in reference to their maikedJy 
cellular structure; but only the humblest orders 
of these are entirely cellular. 

[1830 I .iNHi r Y Nat. .Syst. Bot. i The presence of flowers, 
of spiral-vessels, and of luticular stomata, will at all times 
distin^iiisn these [f tu. n/affs\ from Lellulnri s, 01 flowerlvss 
plants J 1879 Cassr/Ps l\\hn. hduc. I. 54 '1 he Icusl organ- 
ised plants are (eriiicd ccllul.irs 

Cellularity ^seli/ri,xMiti^. [f lelli'lar -h 
-ITY.J Cellular quality or condilion. 

183s Linhi i-Y Infrod. Bot 11848' 1 . 358 MiiVn.! liowever 
rlisjiiites the rclliil.irity of the estinc 2851 9 Darwin m 
Atini. Alan. .Sr. Ftnj. 201 'I he composition, tlntkncss, and 
degree of cellul.iiity of any l.iv.i-strcain. 

t Ce llulary, 't a. Vbs. rare~K [f. L ccllula 

(cf. Cki ll’LEI + -.\RY.] ? Of the natine of a cell 

*597 Daniki Civ. Wars mii. cii, 'I he gootl f.niln-r, with an 
humble thought, Bred in a crllulary, low ictire. 

Cellulate \ a. [l. L. ceilula, Cki i.ni e 

-h-ATBii 3.J Composed of t)r containing cells. 
Hence Ca’llulate z\ trans., to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular. Ca’llnlated ppl. a. - Cellu- 
latk; Oellnlft’tlon, development of cells. 

URoiiHAKr Rabelais in. i, Matrixes. Arthitertonic- 
ally ccllulau'd. 1836 Toon ( yil. Anat. J. 761/1 A vcriii al 
section exhibited a mass . rellul.'itcd or porous 1839 47 
Jbtd. HI, 568/1 A 6iCtion of It, as it thus cellulatcs the 
neck 1854 J. llocc Aliirose. 11. li. (1867) 382 Melostta. 
iribosa, marine, orbitular. cellulate. 1859 Jbtd, V. 474/3 A 
process of . , ccllulalion takes place. 

Cellule ^^^c■lif/h Also 7 cellul. [ad. h. eel- 
lula, dim. o( cella Cell sb. ] 

1 1 . A small euinpailment ; a pigeon-hole. Also 
Jig. : cf. C.'ell sb^ lie CMj. 

1653 U Mgl'MANi Jd-vul Wks. U834I 29^, I could have fir- 
releil out of topick lvIIuU sin h variety of arguments a 1693 
— Rabelais in. xxxiii. 240 The Cclluls of ins llraiii. 17^ 
Foote y'a/r<^// 11. i, A kind of bureau; where, in separate 
cellules, my difleient knowledge is Mor'd. 1818 J. Brown 
Psyche 21a S«) liquoi aids myself— like rain, It opes the 
cellules of tlie brain. 1819 >1. Busk Banquet 111. 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, dosi ts of ihe brain. 

2 . Phys. A minute cell t^'ELL 11) or 
cavity. 

(In Fr. the dim. cellule is used in sense of Ci i.J, sh.^ 12.) 
183a Linoi irv Nat. Syst. Bot. 237 Cclluhir tissue, which. . 
ofler.4 an instance of icticulated cellules. 1857 H Miii.kR 
Test. Rocks xi. 493 Both possess discs on ihc side of their 
cellule.s. 1869 Gil .LMOHK Kept, k Birds Inirod. a In birds, 
the lungT are .siiongy, the cavity uf ihc air-bags becoming 
obliterated by the inultiplicalioii of vascuhir cellules. 

3. Zool, (Se*c* qiiot.) 

1848 Dana Zoopk. li. 16 note. By cellule, a.s hereafter used, 
the minute pores uf the coralluni will be relerrcd ta 

Collulio (scli/Mikh (t. [(. Ckllvlk •+ -1C.] Of 
or pcilainmg to cellules 01 cells. ( elhdic aiid : a 
name given by Fiemy tu an acid supposed to be pi o- 
duced by the action of acids or alkalis on cell 
walls of vegetables. {-Syd. .Soc. Lex.) 
CslluliferOUB (seliMli fc:r9s\ a. ceilula 

-f -kekouh.] Bearing or producing cellules 
i8a8 Stark Elern. Nat. Hist. II. 436 Expansions flattened 
. .cclIuliferoiiK on the external surface. 1849 Murchison 
Siluria ix. 187 Two or four very broad ccllulifcrous plants. 

CflUnlin (SC lirflin). Chem. [f. Cellule + -in.] 
a. ■= CELLULtiRE. b. esp. The form of ccllulossc 
found in animal bodies. ^ 

«l 54 J: Hocr, Microsc. 11. i. (1867) 257 Composed of cellulin, 
a material allied to tlie cellulose of vegetable tissues. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 18 ITie membrane consists of the substance 
called celluloiie or cellulin.^ 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 71a 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. 

n Cellulitis (scliMbi'tis). Med. [mod.I.. f. L. 
ceilula Cellule -h -iti8.] Inflnmination of the 
cellular or areolar tissue. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

s86s Bumstead Yen. Dis. (1870) 6^ Orbital cellulitis. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Stirg. 1 . 50 No attempt is made to discin- 
guiah between it [erysipelas] and cellahtis. 
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Crllvlo-. used as a comb, form of Cbllule, 
L. celhtla (for the form cf. Bulbo-) forminu^ prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of Ckllulab : e. g. ctl- 
luh'OdipOMy (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly iellulo-fibrous^ -mustuiary *t€mitnouSy 
•vascular \ cellulo-cutaueouSy pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue ; cel- 
lulo-wi&mbranousy pertaining to the * cellular mem- 
brane’; cellulo-a^ausy peilaining jointly to the 
* cellular ’ and *■ serous ’ membranes. 

itjM Lindlev iHtroil. Dot. (1848) 1 . 140 The disorgRnised 
ceIluIo*vascular structure. 1836 TonuCj/t/. A Mat. 1 . xa/a 
A fibrous or cellulo-fibrous expansion. 1836 Jbul. 1 . 178/a 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphtf before and behind that 
intestine. 1847 9 /bid. IV. ia6/i The ccllulo -muscular 
structuren of ine limbs. 1857 BuixocK tr. Caa^aux* Atui- 
wi/. 40 A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bkvant Suiy 1 . 37 Soics or ulcers, .of a cellulo- 

membranouH kbid. /04J. 1. 51 Cellulo-cutaoeuus furius of 
Ihe disease. 

Celluloid (scli/l^loid), a. [f. L. cellula (see 
above) + -oil).] Having the form or appearance 
of cells. 

Celluloid (se li;7loid}, sb. [loosely f. Cel- 

LUl.-OBE sb. + -OID.] 

A pyroxylin plastic composed of nitrocellulose 
and camphor, much used as a substitute ior ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the maiinfacture of knife- 
handles. piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented in Ot. Brita'n 
in April i87r. ns a niaieruil fur denial plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxylinc 
(jruu-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic prc.ssure. It may then 
be moulded by heal and pressure to any shape, and it 
becomes hard, clastic, and capciltleuf taking on a fine finish. 
(The .Specification of Hyatt's first British patent (1871, No. 
>025) does not contain the nanie.i 
1871 Hnt. Jrnl,^ Dental .Sc. XIV. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
u hich It is composed. 187a Speitf. Ityatt'i Patent No. 3101 
'J‘lie manuf.d ture of pyruxyline or soliilile culton iiilo .1 
olid ( which IS herein denominated ‘ celluloid 1881 Chamb. 

^rnL No ^jog. 349 Celluloid, .is .in imitation ivory composed 
ol' collodion and camphor. i88a li’hitaker's Atnianaik 
375 a One of the most rei'cnt uses of the celluloid is for 
innking type and engravers’ bloi ks for printing from. 

Cellulose sttlu/^Jus), a. & sb. [ad. niotl. L. 
cellttlds-tUy f. cellula y (‘eij.ule.J 

A. atij. Consisting of .an aggregate of* cells’ 
or small c.aviiics; full ul miniilc cavities. 

I7M [see CkLLUi AR |.| 1755 Manuuit in PkU Trans. 

XI.IX. aoU rile base \> «>r A stilTei and more cellulose lex- 
Inre. 1854 Woonu akh .l/o/lusLa 11.341 -sni.ill inodiol.i 
ni.ikes Its hole in the (ellulosc tunit' of Ascidians. 

B. sb. [a.K. icllulose.] One of the AuYbosK.s. 
A substance, also called Itji-nin, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid fiainework of phiiits, 
and occurs to some extent in the animal body. 
It IS amoi pilous tasteless, inodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritions. insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introduced by 
Vayeii, has become the type of the other chemical 
terms in -ose. Also attnb.y as in cellulose ivall. 

1835 LiNDi.hY futrvd. /A’/. (18481 I. 6 The organic bases of 
the clcmcnt.ary organs is called cellulose. 1869 Roscok 
I lent. Cheni. (18741 403 (iiin Culton. is a snhstitution pro- 
duct, being ccllnloHe in which three atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by NO,, and is called trinitrtf-cellulose. 1875 
Dahwin Insciltv. PI. VI. 135 The gastric juice of animals 
docs not attack cellulose. 1877 Watts harvnrs' Ckem. II. 
207 Cellulose. . ill fine linen <uid cotton, which are almost 
entirely composed of it. 188a Vini-.s Seuhs Bot. 13 In the 
ccll-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 

Hence Cellulo'Blo, of the nature of cellulose. 

1881 Nature XXV. 16S Ccllulosic biibstances in their 
dilTerent isomeric states. 

CallulO'Sity. [f. as prec. + -ITY.] The tpinlity 
or condition ol being cellulose; also concr. a cel- 
lulose structure. 

1839-47 Toon Cyil. Anat, III. looa/i The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose relUilosuy. 
s8m Owen in Circ. Sc. (166^1 II. 72/1 The cut surfaces 
win demonstrate the. .ccllulosity of the divided hones. 

CelluloUB (se li;7bs\ a. [f. Cellule + 
-ouH. Cf. Fr. cellulcux.] Cellulose a . ; con- 
sisting of a single cell or an aggregate of cells. 

1800 Afed. yml. IV. 976 'I'o know vhether the most solid, 
rnmpact . . stony part of a bone were celluluus. 1839-47 
ToDDfTyr/. Anat. III. 253/1 Cclliilnus hydatids arc simple 
bat>s containing fluid 18^ Dana Crust i. 164 Hand and 
carpus with a cellulous suHacc. 

CalO'lon* (s/lpl5d,:^i\ [f. Gr. /n}Ai; tumour 

+ -(o)LO(JY.J That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia. 1881 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Celondine, obs. form of Celandine. 
t Celo’stomy. Ohs. [ad. Gr. KoiXoarofiiay {. 
moiKos hollow 4 - CTu^a mouth.] Hollowness of 
voice ; speaking with the mouth hollow. 

16918 Riaiunt Gle>ss0gr.y Celostomyy when one speaks hollow 
Hi the mouth. 

Celo*tO]liy. Surg. Also ke-. [ad. Gr. xi^Ao- 
tofuQy f. mjAiy rupture + •‘TOftla cutting.] The 
operation for strangulated hernia by catting down 


and dividing the strkture. So Otlo t — it, 'the 
knife or instrument for performing celotomyh 
1847 in Craig. eM Bryamt S ut y e r y f y K^omy. 
Celour, var. ot Cbluke, Obs. 
t Celae, a. Obs. rare^K £ad. L. cc/s-us lofty.] 
Lofty, extilted. 

x^ Mutikux Rabetais (1737) V. 933 Ample Munificence, 
and Office ccise. 

t Colsitudo (se'lsitiitfd^. Obs. (exc. bumorttus\ 
Also 6 seloitud, 7 oelo-. oelsitud. [a. F. celsi- 
tudiy ad. U celsit^do lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of honour, f. celsus lofty.] 

1. Lofty position, high rank ; dignity, eminence. 

c X490 Crt. fif Lefte Ixxxviii, Honour to thee. (kiddeM of 
love, and to thy ceUitude. ssoo-ao Dunbar Gladethe tftaue 
Queytu 7 Joy be and grace onto thi .Selcitud I 1563 Foxk 
A.t^ Af. 11596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pone. 
1605 Bacon Adr*. Learn. 11. xxii. § 15 See e^at Celtiitua of 
honor Plinius sccundua attribiiteth to 'Jraianc. i6Bd tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Kegui ii68j)) 63 It doth over-shadow 
them all with the Tup of its Ccisitudc. 

b. As a title or form ol address ; = HruirNKS.<<. 
1535 Stkwahf Cron. Scot. 1 . 177, I heseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Kxerce thi strenth. 1685 F. Spfncl lio. Aiedki 
9^ His CeUilude gave him men to ffuard him. 

2 . Loftmc'^s, exaltation ; exalted character. 

*383 87 F«vxe a. 4* At. (1684) II, 994 Whose . . celsitude 
of mind no man may sufficiently express. tboj.Schol. Disc, 
arst. Antichr 185 Mich a celsitude of spirit, a 1761 W. Law 
Bihmen’s lyks. (17651 14 .Sensibility, Finding, and CeUi- 
tude. 

3. Height, tallness. (Now humorous.) 

1678 PiiiLLii's, ( clsitude. talliie.ss, hrighih. i 7 ai-x 8 oo 
Bailfv, Celsitndey Highness, Height, Tailless. 1804 SroiT 
Redgauntlet ch. 1 , Peter PceUes, in his usual plLnitude of 
wig and celKirude of hat. 

tGe'Lsity. Obs.—^ [f. L. + -ity.] 

prcc. 1696 in Blount G/ossoe,-, 

Celt * (selt). Also Kelt (kell). [a. F. Celle, 
ad. L. Ccl/a, sing, of Celine, in (ir. KfAro/. (A later 
(ir. KfArni, in .btiabo, etc., was probably Iroin L. 
Celi»*.) For conjectures as to a possible dtiiva- 
tion, sec KliJ's, Celtic Britain (iM< 4 ) j.] 

1. Hist. Applictl to the niiciciit peo}»lcs of 
Western Fluropc, called by the Greeks K^KtU, 
KlArat, an<l by the Romans L elite. 

'I'he K^Aroc of the (Jrctks, also called rnAerni, Galatse, 
appear to have been theliauls uiid their (contincnt.al ) kin 
as a whole; by (^esar the name Cel tie was restricted to 
the people of middle tlaiil ^Gallta Cettna\ hut most other 
Roman writer, used it of all the GalJi or OauL, including 
the peoples in .Sp.iin and Upper Italy believed to l)e of the 
s.niie language and race ; the aiicienis appai ently never 
extended the name to the Britons. 

1607 'l oi-si-LL Fonr^f. Beasts 2^1 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like theUrascians and Cells. 1656 Blount 
(•lassagr., Celt, one Imrn in (J.-iul. 198a Waxtow Hist. 
Kiddingtvn (yj (T.i This obstinate war iKrlwecn the insular 
Biitons and the c0ntincnt.1l Celts. 1839 'I iiihlwai i. Greece 
VIII 41 1 The Celts advanced within live or six days*^ inarch 
of his camp. 

2. A general name applied in motlern times to 
pcoplc.s .spe.aking languages akin to those of the 
ancient Galli, including the Bietuns in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the Brilish Isles. 

I'his modern use began in Frcnth, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls; with tlie rf*ci>gnition of 
linguistic alfinitics it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and .Scotti.sh Gaelic. 
Celt k has thus become a name for one of the great branches 
of the Ar>'an family of languages (see Cel no; and the 
iMiiie Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
(<ir is de.sccnded fruin those who spoke) any Celtic language. 
Hut it Is not certain that these constitute one race eihiio- 
logically ; It is generally held that they reprc.scnt at least 
two ‘ races', markedly diflciing in physical characteristics. 
PopulcU- notions, however, aicsooiate *iace’ with language, 
and It IS common to speak of the * Celts ’ .vud ‘ Celtic race ’ 
us an ethnological uiiit> having certain .supposed physical 
and moral char.ic( eristics, especially as distinguished from 
* Sa.Y'jn ’ or * I'euton 

[1703 Fkzron Ktitle\ Antiquitif de la Nation et de la 
larguc des Ccites. 17^ Jones \tr, of Petron\ Antiquities 
of Nations, more particularly of the Celtic or Gauls, taken 
to be originally the same fieople ns our ancient Britains. 
1757 Tinom. tr. Rapin' s Hist. htt^. Introd 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celtm or <i.ui]s.] 1793 M'IJuken in 

Boswell Johnson Sept. 18, As they [Scythians] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might lie in Asia 
Minor and .Skje 184a Pricharo Sat. tint. Atan 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Cclt.s from Italy and Gaul. 1841 D. Wiijion Preh. 
Ann. <i86p II. iv. L iSa 7 'hc Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest anionx the Aryan races. 1856 F.mkrson t.ng. 
traits. Race Wk.s. (Bohn) II. vi If that he true., that 
Cclls^ love unity of power, and .Saxons the represcntaiive 
principle. 

Hence 09’ltifled ///. a. {ftotue-wd.^, m.ide Celtic 
in loshion or garb. 0«Ttlji]i a., (?e]t-likc, some- 
what Celtic. Otliinn, the distinctive character 
of the Celt. Oe'lUst, one who studies the Celtic 
languages. Oelttia-tlon, a making Celtic ; con- 
version to being Celtic. 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx. 45j> Sir Walter's Ccitified page- 
antry. 1866 M Arnold in Lonth. Mag. Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. Ibid. May ;s47 Celtism it. .everywhere 
manifest still in the French natton. thid. Mar. 289 I'his is 
a very different matter from the political and social Celtiza- 


tton of whi^ certain eathtHpiaNtB dveam. iHls Athmmum 
17 Jan. 86/1 The name of n French Celtist. 

Celt^ (selt). [ad. (reputed) J^t. celt-ts (or 
Jceltis) * stone-chiiel, sculptor's chisel*. 

I'he received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has m 
Job xix. 94 StyU/trreo, et/lusubi i^iua, vet eelfe seuL 
iattfur in siltce ; but, though thk is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read ceete^ surely 
Some hold certe to be the original reading irepresentmg 
"I;*) of the Heb., *for ever 'of the Eng., which is not ex- 
pressed by the LXX\ and uke ceUe as an erroneous alter- 
ation of some kind ; others think celt* a genuine word, and 
suppose that it was originally a marginal gloss on styloy 
which was erroneously token into the text, and subsequently 
altered to cerU by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. Rut the independent eridence for a word celtes or 
celte is slender. The *vetua inscripCto Romm*, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and celte in it is app. ftom 
the Vulgate. One of the muccUaneous undated glosMs in 
ihe Gloanarium C Labbmi (Stephens' Tketaurui) is TAv- 
ihtiny Celte ', bnt this is prob. later than the Vulgate variant 
reading, and may be founded on it. lAter also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonios £pis/. viU 3 iAmetd. Oxen., 
Class. Ser. 1 . v. p. xi. and 50) * Hee caelum, ut hoc celte, celtis, 
iniitruaieiiium est quo caelatur,' which snows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. Cettes occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urkutsdenhueh 
/hr die GescAic'hte des Niedtrrheins, 11 . 331 lonno 1267) 
' mcatum scu transitum . . ex fovra cnpltuli Coioniensis, ad 
educendum I'cltes seu fracmina lauidum per viam eandem', 
and 11. 389 (anno 1319) 'quod nulli frangentes lapides sen 
alii quicutnque proicient seu mittenc csJtcs seu mia frag- 
menta in ipsam foveam Here the meaning is * pieces or 
fragments, fchips', of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Wel.sh, maen relit, with the 
assumed meaning 'flint stone', occurs in the Triads 0/ 
h'lsdonn 16- 17th c.), in Afyv. Arch. III. 946; and cfltt \% 
also said to be <or to have been' known in Breconshire, in 
the sense of * shell* of a niit, etc.; hut the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged .senses help the 
que.siioii little. In any case, celtes, whatever its orgin and 
character, w as assumed, on the authority of the Vulgate, to 
be agetiuine word; and, as luoh, the term was admitted 
into Hie technical vocabulary of .Archa;ology, about 1700. 

* I n Begcr'.s Thesaurus Brandenburg tens iti/i a bronze celt 
ad.apieafor insertion in its haft is described under the name 
of celtes' (LI jewitt Half-hours among Rue. Autiq, *877, 
p. 33'. Apparently the general .adoption of the word oy 
uiuiqiiarifs was inllueiiccd by a f.iiu icd etymological con- 
ncvion with Celt' : thus tnc Ctand Diet, of l.arousse 
explains it as ' sortc de hachc gauloise en bronze '.] 

An implement with chiael-Rhaped ecif;e, ol bronze 
or stone (but Bometimes of iron), found among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of put poses, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, and ):>erhaps as a wea].>on of war. 
Sumo spt'ciroens in bronze are Rnt, others Hanged, 
othen winged, others have sockets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like ansse or loops. 

1715 A. PRNNkcuiK Descr. Tweeddale aoj note (Jam.), 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt, 
lyja-fip Dk Fob t'our Gt Bnt. 1 . 309 In the great long 
Barrow, farthest North from Stone-henge . was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts. 1796 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVl. 42B Most piobabJy celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 I.yfll /V/mc. (1875) 
I 1. 1. 3 '['he stone h.atchcts, called Celts, found i'l our peat 
bogs. 1851 D. WnsoN Preh. Ann. (1863) I ti. iv. 383 The 
Bronre celt . . is found in various sizes aiid degrees in orna- 
nicnt. 1866 Laino Preh. Retti. Caithn. 40 The haininers or 
colts are .ilinost all natural stones from the beach. i 8|98 
W H. Dali. Later Preh. Alan 8 A skeleton interred in the 
eaith, together with the remains of a small iion celt. 

b. Comb , Vi's celt-maker . 

1K5I .unnocK I'reh. Times 17 'i'he celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we do ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle niighi pass. 

tCeTter. ('bs. A woollen fabric. 

1597 in Jeaflresoii Middlesex County Rec. I 240. 
Celtic (seltik), a. Also Keltic (ke ltik). [a. 
F. celtique or ad. L. eeltie us of the Celts.] 

1. Jlist. & Archipol. Of or bclongir-g to the 
ancient CellOL* and their presumed cotigcncrs. 

1656 Blount Glcssogr., Celtique, pertaining to the people 
of (•.all. 1667 MiLiON P. L. 1,531 Who.. ore the Celtic 

[Fields] roam’d the utmost Ulc^ 179^ tr. Kcyilrr's i'rav. 
(1760) 1 Introd. 10 Fragments of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Pans. 1839 Thimlwall Greece 
VI. 3 Di awing a Celtic sword from beneath Ins garments. 
i88o_ Boyi> Dawkins Early Man in Britain xii. 344 Various 
car\ ings in spirals, concentric circles, flainbtiy.ants and zig- 
zags, running part of the pichistoric senes defined by Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic. 1884 Kiivs CeltU Bril. 2 Britain 
was considered to he outside the Celtic world. 

2 . Fjiithet of the laitgiiaj^c-s and peoples akin to 
the ancient C'eltic ; particularly, of the great branch 
of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
Breton, WeLh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the ancient languages which 
they represent. Also absol. Celtic tmigue. 

1707 E. Lluyd Archaeol. Brit, Pref. C, The Izitin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [rf. p. 290]. 1739 D. Malcolm 
(title', Oollection of letters .in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in illustrating the antiquities of the 
Biitish Isles. 1764 Rowl. JuNi-s \tUU\ An English, Celtic, 
Greek, and I^atin-English Lexicon. 1839 KFir.HTLBY //ir/. 
Eng. I 78 Beneath them [Norsemen] were the Celtic princes. 

Stanley Arnold's Life ^ Corr. I. v. 245 uale. Feud- 
ality Is especially Keltic and torbarian. i8mM«Culloch 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854’ I. 317 The people. .Ming of Scan- 
dinavian, and not Celtic origin. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (18631 H*. u. iii. 366 Bronse weapons . . of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal — to these the term 
Celtic brass is often applied, Jephson Brittany L 1 
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OXHBXrTATIOir. 


[The peaiiant'girl] relates the Celtic fairy-tale, or the 
medieval legend, Tylor t*rtm. Cult. 1. 40 The 

keeping up of an old Keltic art. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
III. iv. 351 The Norman- Irish and Celtic-lrinh were drawn 
nearer to one another by common sorrows. 1886 W. Siokiu 
in Tram, i'hthl. Soc, aua The Neo-Celtic verb substan- 
tive. ibid. ai8 In Old-Celtic batfi. aip The forms must in 
proto-ccitic have ended ^ in vowels, 343 Both forms in 
Celtic ore toneless proclitics. 

Hence OoltloiiUj adv.^ in Celtic fashion, f Oel- 
tloaii a. - Ckltic ; spec, of Gallia Celtica. Oa'lti- 
olnn, (a.) a Celtic custom or expreaaion ; 
devotion to Celtic custoois. OoltL’oltj, Celtic 
quality or character. OoTUoIm r'., a. trans. to 
put into a Celtic form ; to adapt to Celtic use ; 
D. intr. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

1607 Top-skll /feasts i6a, I wrote these things, 

and Jediented the Celtican spoils. 1837 Fraser*s Mag, XV. 
6 Kin Mac Cowl, or, to siiell him mure Celtically, Fioun 
ac C'umhail. 18^ Milman Lat. Chr. 11864) 1^* xiv. vii. 
335 note, Hi.s Celticism appears from his obstinate adherence 
to tlie ancient British u.'vage about Easter. iflAa (i. Alifn 
in Nature Studies 175 This element [Easkarian] wus Cel- 
ticired, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts. >88^-6 
Whitcey Stokes Celtic DecL 43 'I'he Novara inscription, 
the celticity of which cannot possibly be doubted. 

Celtifled, Celtiah, etc. : see Cki.t sh,^ 

Colto-. combining f^oim of Celt ^ [after Greek 
analogies], as in GaltoToglst, Oa'ltologne, a 
student of the Oltic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Oaltoma'iilao, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; esp, one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Oa'ltoplill, 
a fnend of the ('elts and Celtic studies. Calto- 
Komaiiy relating to a mixture of Celtic and 
Roman ; etc. 

1887 Atheusfum 3 Sept- 30,5/2 The issue of these f.ic^imilcs 
[of Irish MSS.] has vastly lightened the labours ol Celto- 
logi-sts. 1886 Atadenty •sri Mar. aa^a The must rising of 
the French Celtologues. iSS^Aweruau V'll. 6 'I'hc Cclto- 
maniac .wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. 1686 l.i/e Sir R, Chris/isnn II. xvii. 451 A 
Ccltophil whom 110 liorn (iaul surpasses for Celtic loie and 
teal. 

tGe'lure. Oh. Forms: 4 oelure, aeluro, 
oylour, 4-5 ayluro, 5 oelour, -ar, aeler, aelowyr, 
ailour, aylour, aylluro, aillour, aillor, 
aelour, 6 oellor, cellar, aeller, oeiler. [The 
derivation ])rcsctits many points of obscurity, some 
of which arc touched on umler the related Ckil v., 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Celure presupposes an OF. or AF. 
^celeure, ^celure, answering to L. r/e-, cHatura ; 
celour, if a genuine form, might answer to an OF. 
^celeoir, *ceioir => L. celdtdrium ; both iht se L. 
forms occur in med.L., chiefly in sense * canopy 
and both are in ME. Vocabularies glossed by 
celure \ but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. The I.. words were of 
course derivatives of cceidre or celdre : see C'eil.] 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, etc , or 
earned aliOve the Host during a procession. Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tajK'stry ol a wall, a 
screen of drapery. Rood celure a canopy u\cr 
the rofxl. 

r 1340 Cnio. /Ir Knt. 76 Guenoro . . Dresised on ]>« derc 
des a sclure hir oucr. 1418 K. E. H^iHs j6 A bed ol l.yn 
wit a hool silour and Coucrict also a bed of red and greiic 
diiiii Selour. 1440 .Sir Dcgi'cv. 1474 Hur bede w.in off 
aszure With tcsliir and celure. c 1440 Promp, Pam. 456 
Sylure, of valle { 7 >.r of a w.illel or a nother ihyngc, ceia- 
tura, celamen, c 1450 i'oe. in Wr.-Wrdtkcr 571 Celatorium, 
a celour or a coverk-t. c 1450 Hk. Curtasye 445 in Iiai>ees 
Bk. > t 863 i 313 Two iicddys. .pu henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. c 1475 Voc. iii Wr.-VVuU'ker 776 Hoc supralectum, 
a selowyr. 1463 Cath. Augl. 340 A Sylour, anabatrum 
I'anabatrum, cor-tiua' icurtaii)) Gloss, in Du Cange, ed. 
1883I. 1494 IF/// ^ . 9 r/,i/rrr (.Somerset Ho.), Two celnri* 

of ooke oon of them to be .sette ouer the aulter. c 1494 A rt. 
Hen. y/i in Househ. Ord, (ijyo) iw6 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over 1500 l.auc. Wills I. 38, 

1 bequethe unto the roode seller olT Manchester xb. isag 
Lf}. Berners II. clvii. Icliii.l 434 The lytter h.*id a 

ccller of a ihynne fyne clothe of sylke. ijuy Ibid, 1. 33 My 
body to be buryed in the Churene off Croston under the 
rode cellcr afore the chancel. 1530 Pai.st.k 203/3 Cellar 
for a bedde, del de lit. 1553 Wills I. 105 One seller 

& tester of reede and greene seye w^^ curieits of the same. 

y = Ceiling 4, 5. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crvde aoi As a met chirche . wib cemlich 
selure y-set on lofle. rx4oo Maunokv. xxii, 239 Of gold 
& Sylver . . he maketh cylours, Pylcrcs, & Pauineiites, 
in his Palays, 

Hence f 0«'liir9d ppl. a., canopied ; overarched. 
fOd luring, Celure i. 

r 1430 Lvne. Coiupl. HI. Knt. viii, Celured eke alofle With 
bowys greiie. 1338 tVilis /ut\ N, C, (1835^ I. 184 Another 
preMoure with a portall and y ' sillering in the parler. 

Celwylly, var. of Ski.wyllt. Oh. 

Cely, var. of Sely a. Oh. blessed. 

Celyoalle, var. of Celical a Oh. 

Celydolne, -don, -doun, var. ff. Celidont. 
Cembalist (sembMist^. Mus. rare. [f. It. 
cembalo, properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated from clavicembalo) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part : see -lar.] 


Ooe who pliys the pianoforte in an orchestra. 
tSys R. Grarmb Beethoven ii. (1876) at Ludwiff was ap- 
pointed cembalist at the orchestra, i.e, to preside at the 
pianoforte. 1878 Grovr Diet. Mus. I. 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 

Come, obs. (orm of Seam, measure of com. 
Ceme, -yn, oemely, -nesse, obs. ff. Sickm-. 
Cemelyn, obs. var. of Semble v Obs. 
Cemenary, obs. var. of Seminary. 

Cement is/ment, sem^nt), sb. Forms: 3^5 
syinent, 4 siment, 5-7 oy-, Bement, 3 soyment, 
symonde, 6 soiment, aymunt, 6>7 oiment, 7 
seiment, aymond, oemeuta, ooemeiit, 8 soe- 
ment, 6- oemeut. [ME. cyment, a. OF. eiment 
( — Pr. amen, Sp., Pg cimento) L. ettmenl-um 
(in late L. cimenlut/t\ contr. for atdimenlum 
rough unhewn stone, chip, lit. * cutting * produce 
of cutting or chipping f. c»dh-e to cut. In 
161 h c. altered to cement after the L. form. The 
pronuneiition cement is found from 14th c., but 
is now almost biq)crscded by cement, after the 
vb. 

‘I'he name appears to ha\e been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tilui. etc. mixed with lime to form a setting 
nioitar, and at length to the moitar or plaster so formed, 
whence it p.is.sed into the modern sense of strong setting 
moitar, or of mortar generally, however made.) 

1 . A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building fitmly together, lo cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which being applied in 
a soft and pasty ^tate, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency ; esp. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcin.ation of a natural or artificial 
mixture of calctrcous and argillacetms matter. 

Hydraulic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dork-walls, etc. Roman cement, like all the hy- 
diaulic cements, 1. an argillaceous lime. Portlaiui cement 
is so called because it resembles in coluur the Portland 
stone. It is prepared bv calcming a mixture of the clav'cy 
niiid of the 'Ihamcs with A proper prcportion of chalk 
tUrci. 

c 1300 A' Alts. 6177 A clay.. Strong so yren, ston, or sy- 
nient. 1300 .S>wv« AVia*" iW.' 3125 The hr falsed the si- 
meni, and the ston. 1398 'I* REVISA liadh. De P. R. xvi. 
XXIV. (Tollem. MS , Lyme . . is a stun hrente ; bymcdl>nge 
[leiof with sonde and water sernent is made c 1400 Pa Had. 
on Husb. vt. 190 This scyinenl, bryk, stooii, cky toge&er 
diic. <ri440 York Myst. viii. loa S.idly sette it with sy- 
iiumde f>ne. 1334 Lo. Kfrkkus Cold Hk M. .Aurcl. (1546) 
H vj, With diuers stones and one ciment. z66a Gerhikr 
Princ. 30 Their Lime .. composed a .Seimcnl, which 
joyned with Stone (or Ihick) iii.tdc an insepaiable iiniun. 
I 7 IR IJiAcKMORF Citalton ' 230 Forwant ol cement strong 
enough to hind 'f'he strurtiiic fast. 1^91 Smeaton Edystone 
L, 9 172 Nothing iti the way of Lenient would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
become hard. 1823 P. Nicholson Pi act. Hntld. 329 Ce- 
ment, or niorlar, ls a preparation of lime and sand, mixt'd 
with water. ,1851 Kn iiAKDsoN Ciol. jj6i Ovate nodules of 
, argillaceous limestone, .named srptaria . , extensively used 
for cement. i86r Darwin /'rr/i/. Onhids i. 15 Setting 
like a cement hard .md dry in a few inmuies’ time. 

2 . gen. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state lo the surfaces of solid bodies to make 
them cohere firmly. 

Bl'Llfyn Hk. Simples 85 a, Whan sjtone pottes be 
broken, what is better to glcw them againe . like the .Sy- 
iiiunt made of Cheese. 1641 / ’estry Bks. (Surtees) loi Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond fur mending the 
fount stone broken by the Scotts. 1664 Power F..xp. Philos. 

II. 97 No Air conlil pierce the C.ocnient, that luted the (ilasii 
and t.ead-Pipe together. i774(.oldsm. Nat. Hist, isj-jb) 
VI L 3 I'he riuids of the animal itself furniitli the cement. 
1839-te Urf Dut. Arts s. v. (L. , The diamond cement ., 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinqkxss soaked in w.-itcr . to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galb.iiium, and resin mastic are added. 
1884 F. P.Rii I EN Watih 4* L Unkm. 48 The cement generally 
used by engravers . to fit their work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of pla ter of Paris, and one of resin, 
b. Any uniting medium or substance.' rare. 

1604 E. GfRiM.sToN] D’ Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. iii. ii Any 
ocher cimcnt or uniting to the earth then the Klcni'^nl of 
water. 1794 Sui 1 ivan Ymv Nat. I. 466 The quantity of ^ 
air di.schargcd from metals, is biippo.sed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together. 

C. fig. A piinciplc of uniuu. 

1606 Shaks. Ant Sf Cl. iii. ii. 29 The pecce of Vertue j 
which is set Betwixt vs, as the Cyment of our loue To keepe 
it buildcd. 1607 Chapman Hussy 1 )' A mb. (1613' K iij b, But 
Friendship is the .Sernent of two mindcs. 174a K. Blair 
fr'raz'FSS Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ' x8a6 
FL Irving Babylon I iir. 346 Faith is the cement of ail 
domestic and socml union. zSya Baokhoi Physnstif Pol. 
11876) 184 Custom was in early days the ccinent of society. 

3 . transf. A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other jiurpose; e.g. for stopping teeth. 

1489 Caxton Paptes of A. 11. xxxv. 152 Staues of drye 
wode all holowe withinne and full of fyre of cyment of oylc 
and of lowe. i6a5 W. Beales Patent in Abndgm, Shed/. 
(1862) X Certen compounded stuffes and waters called .. 
cement or dressing for shippes. 1881 Syd .Soc. Leji., Ce- 
ment, a term applied to certain Bofi compounds used for 
stopping of carious teeth. 

4 . R/ij's. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust ot the fang of the tooth. 

1840-52 Tood Cycl Anat. IV. 865/1 * Cement* always 
closely corre-sponds in texture with the osseous tissue. 1855 
Owen Skel Ifr Teeth 104. 1872 Mivart Etem. Anat. ays 
The cement invests the fang. 


6. Mining. ^See quot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cement (Australia and Po* 
cific\ gravel firmly held in a silicious matrix, or the matrix 
itself. 

6. alt rib and Comb., ai eemenl-covered, fiorm^ 
ing ai\} 9 . ; oement-oell, a Cell (14 c) formed of a 
ring of cement : oement-oopper <see quot.) ; oe- 
ment-duot (Zoo/), a duct in Cirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘ cement ' by 
which the animal attaches itself ; oement-gland, 
the gland at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement ; oement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); oement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is made ; oement wall, oe- 
ment-wster (see quots.). 

s88i Carpenter Microscope 2x4 A * *cement-cell * answers 
this purpose very well. s88i Raymond Mining Gloss., 
* Cement -copper, copper precipitated from solution. 1829 gs 
Todd Cyi I A mat, 1 V. 896/3 'I'ne •cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1855 Owen Shel. 4- Teeth 292 The enamel 
organ and •cement-forming capsule. 1871 T. R. Jones Ansm. 
Kingd. 49B in each of the antennae there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the •cement-gland). 
1881 Katmond Mining Gloss., *( esnent-gold, gold precipi- 
tated in fine particles from solution, /bid. ^Cesnent -stiver, 
silver precipitated from solution, usually by copper. Ibid. s.v. 
Steel, Blisier or •cement-steel is made by carburizing wrought 
iron burs hy packing them in charcoal p<|pvdcr and heating 
without access of air. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 6x1 ^Cement stones are also found.. in the Floccne 
strata. 1875 Urk Du t. A rts 1 1. 834 The Blue Lias ccinent- 
stoiies are considered the strongest watcr-hmes of this 
country. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 457/1 A •Cement 
Wall, .is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. 176a ir. Buschtngs Syst. Gcog. 1. 50 
•L'einent- Waters, that contain the vitriolic cupper ; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of copper. 

Hence Ceme'ntlsss a., devoid of cement. 

1856 Kuskin Moti. Paint. IV. v. xix. 9 12 Rough with 
ccmcntless and jagged brick. 

Cement s/'me nt), Forms: 4 syment, 4 7 
cymeur, 7 oiment, simment, 7- oement. [f. 
prec. sb Cf. F. dmenter.'\ 

1 . trans. To unite (solid bodies) with cement. 
X340 Hampolf Pr. CoHsc. 9068 Alle niancrc of precyouse 
stanes sere, Cyinentcd with gold. <^1400 Maondkv. xxvi. 
268 Of grclc Stones and passyngc huge, wcl syinentrd. 
1624 IDywooI) Gnnaik. 11. 93 'i he pallace of Cyrus . . the 
stones of which were siiniiienred together with gold. 1781 
Giuuon Decl. 4* P. Hb 8r» J.ark’c stones . firmly cemented 
with lead .ind iron. 1872 Vkais Growth ( omin. 24 Bricks 
. .ceiiiented with bitumen. 

b. tranfi. To unite as with cement; to cause 
to cohere fumly. 

x66o Sharrolk I'egetables 71 That the buds, .may be fast 
cemented before fn.)si‘i return. 1727 .Swiki i tiy .Sho^ver, 
Dust cemented by the ram 1878 Huxcly Physiogt, 190 
The molten matter, cements the loose ashes and cinders 
into a compact ma».s. 

o. Alchemy. (See Cementing vbl. sb.) 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. \ Cl. ii. i. 48 How the fe-are of vs May 
Cimcnt their diuisions. 1665 Manii^y Grotius' Linu-i. 
fi'arrs 677 The Common-weallh, which hud lieen hiiill and 
(.einented with the blood of their F'athcrs and Kinicd. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. L li. 39 The kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
. seemed to be firmly cemented into one stale under Egbert. 
1867 Fhkeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 455 The alliance 
was cemented by a tieaty of marriage. 

3 . '1 o apply cement lo (a surface) ; to coat or 
line with cement, so as lo make water-tight. 

x886 Law Times LXXXI. 60/1 To cleanse, level, and 
cement the bottom of the pool. 

4 . tntr. (for refi.^. lo cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stick. 

1677 Moxon Atech. Ererc. (1703) 259 Mortcr doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 

A 1709 Aikins Pari, ff Pol. Ttacts (1734) igi Iron n.ixed 
with (.'lay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
>739 Sharp Snrg. (J.i, [The parts of a wound] will, .cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. 
fg. 1660 Bunde SV«/. Reg. 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a .Snakes tail. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806 V. Ixvi. 47 The allies, were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. i8os T. Jki person /fV//'. (1830) 
III. 465 They will, cement and form one mass with us. 

Cemental (sfme nt^l), a. Rhys. [ 1 . Cement 
sb. b -al.J Kelalitig to the cement of the tceih. 
1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 927/2 The cemental tubulL 
t Cemen'bary . Obs. [f. L. c«menlari-us 

stone-mason : see Cement nnd -ARY.] (See quot.) 

11^ Fkknb Blaz. Gentrie 72 Architecture .. deiiideth it 
selie . . into two kindes : the first, called Ccnientarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of stone: the other 
Carpentarie. 1688 R. Holme iii. 68/1. 

Cementation (sfmcnt^i'/.m). [f. Cement v, 

+ -ATION.J 

1 . The action or proccs-s of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion tints produced. 
Also fig. 

x66o Sharrock Vegetables 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafied place. . 
till the cementation be made and confirmed. 1799 Kikwan 
Gtol. Ess, log Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
..from . concretion, cementation. s8i8 Scorbsby in Ann. 
Reg., C/iron. 541 The cementation . . of the pieces of a closely 
aggregated pack [ofice]. 1836 Marrvat A////zA. Easy xxxvii, 
To this inequality . .society owes its firmest cementation. 
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CBMBNTATOBY. 

2. * The process by which one solid is made to 
penetrate and combine with another at a hi^h tem- 
perature so as to change the properties of one of 
them, without liquefaction taking place’ (Watts 
Vi€t,Chem,\ 

IS94 Plat Jrwill-ho. iii. 86 Cementations, Blaunchers, 
and Citrinationi. ,s6os Timmb QutrsU. i. xiii. 6i Their 
colours may be taken away by cementation and reuerbera* 
tion. i66a K. Matiirw Uni. Ahh. f loi. 165 Make a good 
fire of Clmrcole about it, which is called a Wheel-tire of 
cementation. 1696 PniLLirs, CemenintwHf in Chymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by laying plates of Gold 
in the midst of Pouders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos'd 
in a close stop’d Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation. 
1750 Phil, frans. XLVl. 593 Gold, .could not be separated 
from the Platina. .cither by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with L^d and Antimony. 1818 Fara- 
day Exp.Ru. xvL (18:10) 65 An attempt . .to procure the alloy 
of Htecl with silver by cementation : a small piece of steel 
wrapped in silver le;d. . was put into a crucible. 

D. spec, * The conversion ol iron into steel by 
absorption of carbon ... from a mass of ground 
charcoal in which it lies embedded while exposed 
to strong igiiiiioii’ (Watts Diet. Ckem.). 

tySoJ. r. Dili.on Trav. Spain (1781) 14a Steel is made 
by fusion or cementation. s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
Arl 1. 4 If the cementation be continued loo long, the steel 
becomes porous . . and inc^able of being welded. i8te 
Timos year-M. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into btcci, has undergone a thorough in- 
vestigation 

3. The process of encasing or lining with cement. 

s886 Pall Mall G. ao Sept. 3/3 cementation as a.substitute 

for cremation . . Encase the body in cement . and you remove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 

Ceme'ntatory, a. [f. on analogy of prec. as 
if from a L. vb. ^cstmentdre : see -oRY.J Of cement- 
ing quality ; pertaining to cementation. 

i8a8 3a Wedsieh, ccincnting ; having the 

quality of uniting firmly. 

Cementer (s/'me ntoj). [f. Cbmknt v. + -er 
O ne who or that which cements. 

a 1755 Lolkr < J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
Rtiumeiit and ccmeuierof society [but the accepted 1 calling 
in UutH. Und. 111. i. imt. is ‘common tie 'J. i8s6 J. Law- 
RFNCK in Plonthly Ma^. XLII. aii6 Salts, the . . ccmentcis 
of all elementary bodies. 1831 J. Holi.anij Mnuuf. Metals 
I. aA7 The cementers and iiicTtcrsaflecl more or le.sb mystery 
in tneir methods, 

Come'nting, vM. sb, [f. Cement v. + -ino^.] 

1 . The action of uniting with or as with cement. 

. *<577 Moxon Mecli. 'iyo‘^)a4i 'J’hc Ccmeniirig or 

Joining of Tiles, us well as Bricks logeilicr. t868 K. Ln- 
WAHDS Raleigh 1 viii. 122 The cementing of an old friend- 
ship. 

2 . A/chewy. = Cementation 2. 

C.386 Chauclk Chan. Vent. Prol, ^ T. 26^ Oure cement- 
yiigc and fermentanoun. 1584 R. Scoi Dneov. tViti/ur. 
XIV. i, Mysticull termesof art ; as (for a last) their suhliniirig, 
amalganiing . . cementing. Bovi L PorousH. Rod. vii. 

108 [Copper] put into a Crucible or Cementing Pot. 

Ceme'ntingp ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat cements or unites firmly; ///. and 

180a Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 27 Without the help 
of any cementing subslunrcs. x8^ Robt rtsun Lectures n. 
50 The ccmentiiiy principle of society. 

Cementitious ^sfmenti-Jds), a. rare. [An- 
swering in form to J.. element icius of the nature of 
unhewn stones ; but referred in sense to the modem 
Ckmknt ] CJf the nature of cement. 

i8a8-3a in Weds'] EK. 1883 Times 24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious m<Uter. 

II Cementum. Lnt. foim of Cement; occas. 
used in some senses, csp. 4. 

i6ia WoonAi l Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Cementum is 
a mineral matter like lute, .wherewith metals spred over arc 
reverberated to cement. i 84 > E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 

5 3 'J'he cortical .substance, or ccmenUim . .of the tooth. 1859 
. Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 40 I'he Lcmcntuni or the 
enamel forming the common investment. 

Gemetonal csem/ll' nal), Also 7 oemL 
terial(,l, ooemeterial. [f. on L. type *(am?teridl~ 
i>, f. cctmeteri-um Cemetery ; see -al.] Hclong- 
ing or relating to a cemetery. 

x6o6 W. BiRNiE (fiV/e), The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending 
to perswade Cemitenall Civilitie. 1658 Sir 'V. Bkownk 
Hydriot, iii. 40 The Cemitcriall Cels of ancient Christians. 
1833 D. Rock Hierurg. (18^1) 555 The cemeterial chapels 
ill the catacombs. 1851 D. Wilson Preh.Ann. (1863) 1. iii. 
67 Cemeterial tumuli. 

Cemetery ^semndri). Forms; 5 oymytery, 
-torye, oymitory, oymetorye, oimiteri, 6 oimi- 
torie, -tory, oemitorie, ooemiterl, 6-7 oemi- 
terie, 7 oemitory, cyme-, oiioitery, aoemeterie, 
cyme , oymitier, 7-8 ocerae-, ocemitery, 8 
oemitery, oeme-, ooemltary, 8- cemetery, [ad. 
L. eameterium^ ad. Gr. leotfiffr^piov dormitory, 
(in Christian writers^ burial-OTound.] 

A place, usually a ground, set apart for the 
burial of the dead. 

a. Originally applied to the Roman underground 
cemeteries or Catacombs. 

(1387 Trevisa (Rolls) V. 6;; A chirche hawe at Rome 

. .hatte ciinitorium calixty.l 1460 Capgrave Chron. 67 Ani- 
cetus. . waH biried in the cymytery of Kalixt. Cax-ton 

Chron. Eng. tv. {1520) 37/a He ordeyned the Cimiteri where 
many a thousande marwrs is buryed. a 163B Medr IVhs. 
111. (1670) 679 Had the (Jhristians long before used to keep 


their Assemblies at the Coemiteries and Monuments of their 
Martyrs. 1841 W. SraLDiNO llmly 4 //. /sL li. 37 Beyond 
which there extend, in everyone of the cemeteries, galleries 
choked up. 1888 Cdl, Wisbman Fabiola 11. ii. The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a while. 

F b. The consecrated enclosure round a church ; 
a churchyard. Obs. 

1485 Caxtom Chat. Gt. 243 Two cymytoyres or chirche* 
yerdes. 1330-1 Act 2a Hen, r///, c. 14 Any parishe churche, 
Cimitorie, or other lyke halowed place. 1601 F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 331 [ He] was buried in the Cemitory or church- 
yard of his ownc church. 1644 Evklyn Mem. V1857; 1 . 73 
About this cathedral m a very spacious cemeie^. 1771 
Aniiq. Sarisb, vx. 1806 GoMCtteer Scotl. 17a I'hc place 
on which the buildings of the P.irliainent Square stanii was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

o. A burial ground generally ; now esp. a 
large public park or ground lai<] out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not being the 
‘yard’ of any church. 

1613 Pt'RCHAS Pilgr. 1 . v. vii. 411, 1 saw a certaine C^uemi- 
terium or burying-place, then which 1 had never scene a 
fairer sight, lyii Addison S/ect. No. 90 r a It is for this 
Kt'oson (says Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Ctciiiiterics. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLVl 1 1 . 337 A 
public coemotery. .was higlTly requisite. 1841 Lank A tab. 
Hfs 1. 71 ‘I'hc women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Lioyd Lbb 4 P'l. II. 119, 1 should 
have lieeii in the Protestant Cemetery at Puerto Blanco. 
Mod. He was buried in Abney Park' Cemetery. 

d- 

1704 Swift Ratt. liks ^ It is with libraries as with other 
coenietencs. 187a O. W. Holmfx Poet. Break/. T. ii. 70 
The old folios that fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of p.ist transactions of which he is the sexton. 1886 
Si'UHGEoN Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlv 7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence. 

Cemiterie, obs. form of Scimitar. 

Cemmed, MK. form oi kembetl^ combed. 
Cemater, var. of Kempstkr, Obs, 

Cemy, var. of Semy, Ohs. 

Canacle (se nik’l). [a. F. chiacle, nd. L. cTnd- 
aeltim dining-room, f. cena the mi<i-d:iy or after- 
noon meal, 'dinner*, ‘bupper*; in the Vulgate usc<l 
of the * upjK;r room * in which the J-ast Siipj)er was 
eaten, whence its chief use in the modern langs. 
Also used in I...ntin form.] 

A supping room ; an upper chamber : esp. the 
upper room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in which the apostles met after the Ascension 
a 1400 C<rv. Myst. (1841) 17 In HieriiKalem were Rad^ryd 
xij opynly To The Cenacle. 1483 Caxton GoM. Leg. 3^8/3 
A fayr Cen«Tcle honestly arayccl with .tI maner of deyntes. 
149X — Ft/as Patr. (Vi. de W. 1 iii. xix. (1495' 32a b/a Danyell 
the piophetc . . was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god doiioutly. 1858 Fadir A'azuer aao A new tongue., 
added to the maiw ancient ones which . . had first found 
expressivTn in the (Cenacle of Judea. 

Cenanthy (s/'nx‘n);i\ Bol. [as if ad. Gr. 
*Kfvao$iaj f. Ksrds empty + dv^os flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. J.ex. 

t Cena'tion. Obs. [ad. I., cmdlion-em dining- 
room (etymologically, noun of action from cendre 
to dine, sup.)] Dining, supping. 

1599 A. M. Ir. Gahelhouey s Bk. Physicle 47/a Your ceiia- 
tionc mu*«t be moderate and sober, and your slccpe siifli- 
cicntc. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Pip. \i. vii. 309 The 
roomc-s of c<eria(ioti in the .Summer. 

tCe'natory^ a. Obs. fare—', [ad. L. rr/m- 
fdrius pertaining to dinner.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

1630 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Fp. v. vi. 206 The Romans 
wa'ihed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment. 

Cenoe, var. of Cen.se sb - Ob^., census, tribute, 
t Ce'ndLrine, cenchris. Obs. [ad. Or. 

(i^fhrxSy f. fciyxp^^ millet.] 
A kind of snake mentioned by the ancients: 'a 
serpent with millet-like protuberances on the* skin * 
(l.iddell & Scotl). (Hence, in mod. Zool., Ceft- 
ihrina^ a genus of the Rattlesnake family.^ 

1608 Topbell Serpents 743 Of the Millet or Cenchrine 
1637 May Lucan ix. 8ip 'iTie CenchriK . .Whobc speckled 
belly with nine .spots is dcct. 

Cend, obs. form of bEND, 

Cendal, -el, var. of Senoal, a silken stuff. 
tCendlary. Obs rare .Short for Incendiary. 

1604 T. Scott and Pt. Vox Pop. 16 The onely Buutcfeu 
and Oendiarie of the world. 

Cendloing, obs. fiTin of Kindmno. 

A 1547 Earl Surrey cEneid 11.910 (Virg. 11. 697), Which 
full bright cendleing a furrow, shone, By a long tract appoint- 
ing us the way. 

II Cendre. [F. cendre cinder, ash, cenJri ash- 
coloured, as in bleu'cendrf'\ A«ih-. 

1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. 

Cendyn, -srnge, obs. form of Send, -ing. 
t C6II6. Obs. [a. F. cine the l.ast Supper, the 
Communion L. cena mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinner, supper.] 

The Last Supper ; also « Gene /"hursday^ the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten, Maundy 
Thursday. 

c 1310 R. Brunne Medit. 1111 Certys, sayd petyr, bys ny^t 
at ^ cene. 138a Wyclif Rev. Pro!., That in the cene on 


hh bresfi he shulde lyn. naS TnxviaA Barth, De P, K, ix. 
' " ■ tythcot 


XXX. V149S) 364 Leaie lastyth to the Cene of our lord that it 
Shere tbunidaye. m 8 | Caxton Cold. Leg. 32^4 He had 
be wassbea of the kynges honde on Cenethuradaye. 1491 
— Vitae Pair, tW. de W. 14951 1. xlii. yoh/i The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zodmas . tooke a chalsrs. 


Gene, obs. f. of Seen, and var. Sene Obs., synod, 
t Cenefe*ctory, e. Obs. ran^', [corrupt ad. 
L. schto/acldrius (Vulg.)^rtaining to Unt-making, 
f. Gr. amfeii tent : tee 1«actoRY.] Tent making; 
also Bjpp. as sb. tent-maker. 

igBa W YCLir Acts xviiL 3 The! weren of cenefeciorle [p. r. 
cenefectoryes] craft [1388 of roopmakeria craft ; Vulg. sceno^ 
factorin artis] that 12. to make hilingis to trauclinge men. 

Oenereoue, -Itioue, cnon. ff. of Cin-. 


Ceneth, obs. torin of Zenith. 
tGengle. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. cen^le:--!*, 
cingulum girdle, f. cingdfre to gird.] A girdle. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. iW. de W. 1495) 19 Gyrde with 
a cengle . . He made cenglea and coverynges of feves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countree. 


Cengpylle, obs. form of Single. 
t Cenkanter, a. Obs. 

c 1940 Pilgrim's T. 708 in Thynn/s Animadtt. App. (1865) 
07 And leuis the Klechy podell, full of frogis, to the old cen- 
xanter phariziccall dog is. 

Cenoblte, -itio, cenobium : see C(e-. 
Cenogaxny, community of wives ; see Cocno-. 
tCenophe (,-ofe). Obs. Corrupt nd. late L. 
scenopegia, a. Gr. ontfvomjyla pitching of tents, 
(in LXX.) the Feast of Tabernacles. 

n 1300 Cursor M. 14563 pan heild be Juiis A fest man 
clepcA cenophe. [1398 Trevisa Bartn. De P. R. ix. xxxiiL 
< 1495' 369 Ccnophegia is afecst amoiigc the Ebrewea . . callyd 
Pytehynge of tenles.] 

Genotaph. (senJtaf). In 7- aphe. [a. F. 
cenotaphe [lOth c.) ad. L. cenotaphium^ or its 
oiigiiial. Gr. mvoraifttoy, f. ntebs empty + 
tumb. The L. 8c Gr. pi. cenotaphia has also been 
used in Kng.] An empty tomb ; a sepulchral 
monument erected in honour of a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

1603 Holland Plntanh's Mor, 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary toiiihe whiih uas erected in IslhmuR. riSjo 
Kisdom Surv. Devon ft 254 (z8io) 26a Sir John Sully, .hath 
here a cenotaphe. 17x5 roru Odyss. iv. 794 I'o Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame, a 1899 
Macauiav Biog. 1B67) 74 .Some of (Goldsmith's friends., 
honoured him aiili a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

b. In et)mological sense of ‘empty sepulchre’ 
(whence one has iiseii). Also Jig. 

164a Sir T P*ri)Wnk Relig. Med. 19 I'o see him [Christ] in 
Ills glory, rather than to contemplate him in his Cccnoiaphe, 
or Sepulchre. i8ao Shfi i f.y C loud 8t, I silently laugn at 
iny own cenotaph. 1878 G. Maldonaid St. George 4> St, 
Af. 5 Turning her bacK on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

Genotaphio (semnoeTik), a. [f. prec. 4* -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a cenotaph. 

i 8 n J. tERGussoN Rude Stone Mon. ii. 49 l*he larger 
cirrlcH were cenotaphic. 

CenoBoio, var. sjKlling of CiENo-, Cainozoic. 
Censart^e, obs. form of Censer. 
t Gense^ sb. > Obs. Also 4 oens, 4-5 sense, 

4- 6 senoe. [Shortened form of M£. etuensy In- 
cense.] Incense. 

** *375 Joseph A nm. 290 With sencers . . and a viole of 
sence. 138a W YCLip Sougpf Sol. iv. 6 The hil of cens (1388 
enceiisc). 14.. Masse yTundale s Vts. 130), iij. kyngis . . 
'ITiere ofTorde golde, sense, and myrrre. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 66 Cense or incense or rychelle. 1913 Douglas 
cEneis iv. viii. 95 On the altaris birriand full of sence 'i'hc 
sacrifice scho offeril. 1940 Iwt. IVorcester Priory in Greene 
Hist. H'onester II. App. 5 A navett to putt cense yn. 

t Genie, sb.- Obs. Also 6-8 cens, 7 oence. 
[a. OK. cense vmod.F. cens) I., census registration 
of citizens, property, etc., census, f. censete to es- 
timate, rate, assess, etc.] 

1 . A tax or tribute ; = Ce.'Scs 2. 

1^ St Papers Hen. V///, VI. 374 The penlion and cense, 
which the Frenche King payd l^fore the warns. 198a N. T. 
(Rhcm ) Matt. xvii. 35 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tnbute or cense f t&t j. Siefmenh Procura- 
tions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
. from the inferiour Clergie. 1741 T. Robinson Gtwelktnd 
i 3 Which . . yielded no Cens, Rent, or Service in Money. 
17^ Burn Eccl Law (1797) 111. lau. 

2 . = Census 1, 3. 

14 33 Bf.llendfn Livy iv (1822^ 316 Monyyeris eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, cstimaciuiin of men, be thare 
Kudis. 1600 Hot land I.tvy i. xlii. 30 He [Servius Tullius) 
devised and ordained the Cense S7 Bo Stoids Surr>. (ed, 
.Sirype 175^) I. 1. i. 3/1 In the year 1636. Sir Edward Brom- 
field then Mayor took occasion, .to make a Cense or Com* 
putation of the people who were, found to be 700,000. 
b. An enumciation or list (of things). 

1619 Chookp. Body of Man 279 In all the Ccn.se of Here- 
ditary diseases. 

d. Rating, taken as determining po.sition or rank ; 
*rnte*: income. 

1627 Kei.tham Resohfes 11 111.(1677)264 More resplendent 
in their robes, than others of a larger cense. s6^ B. Jonson 
Discoft. (169a) 713/1 A man whose estate ana cense, .you 
are familiar witn. 1690 Eldbrfikld Tythes 298 A person of 
cense and possession. 

Genie (sens), v.l Forma : 4-6 sense, R^eoenoe, 

5 - 6 senoe, 5 - oenee. [f. Csnbe sb.^ (OF, cestse)^ 



COBNSS. 

or ihortened (in Enj;. or Kr.) from Evoevsi^ F. 
ittcenser ] 

1 . iram. To perfume with ocloars from burning 
incenae , to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
tsp. by way of w'orship or honoitr. 

c'1386 Chauckm hfilltrfi T. 155 This Abiolon. .Golh with 
a srnscr on tlif; haly day, SciiAin>{ tl)« wyves uf the panH.h 
f«ist. X447 }{4jKbMiAM Seyntyi 116351 49 In the temple., 
hem to SLCiice Ixjthe dene and pure. 15316 WKinTMLsi.KV 
CkroH. (1875) f. 59 With . . aenscni tu sense the Ktn){e and 
ucvne as ihuy rude by them, i^x f. lieLL tt tuition t 
usiv. Otar, jijg b, 'I’o ceniiC them with F’rankem ense 1675 
J. S.\iirH C/ir. Rtlig, 1. 17 He was censed in his 

Craidi by the Wise-men of the East 1700 DavuiN 
Met. XII. j6a 'I'he Sahi sina, and oense his altars round 
With .Saban smuLe. 17*6 8 Laoy M. W. Moniai.uk /W/. 
I. xxwii. J41 Two Slaves kneeling I'cnsed my hair, clothes, 
and haiKikcrLhicf. x8ix 11 . Martvn in Sargent y.^uSSi) 
389 'J'he priest . . at^ the time of incense censed me four 
times. xB5a Miss V'uni.k Catueoi <1877) IV xvii. 189. 

Jig x8Bx K. Purcfi.i in A mtfeMy Jan. 56 The reverent 
adiilatioii with which the authoress cciises her shc-Ritualist. 
b. transf. To fill as with the smoke of incense. 
1B86 Pall A fail (t. 7 .Sept. 4/j Clouds waving, dit-ainily 
ctiisc the air cuiitiiiu.ill>. 

ta. inir. To burn or offer incense. O/'f. 

■'1440 Promfi. Pafy. 66 Censyn or caste i>e sensere, 
thuf tfico, ei449 Efcock Rrjr. 169 It is not lerfiil itiid 
exjft:clicnt th.ii men .. cense hifoi'c hem. 1483 Caxton 
OoLi. Pre. 171 a'l'hat they shold sacrelyse and sriice tofurc 
the guddes. 1563 87 Foxk A. 4' (1596; 379/1. 1670 

CorroH t.^Jeman iii. xii. 617 'l‘he man ih.-it reus’d .-it 
Vespers. i 9 ja Neal l/fst. Pnrit. 1 . 34 Censing and kneel* 
ing before tliein [imaji'csl is allowed. 

t Cense, Ol»s. [ad. I.. to estimate, 

rate, a'-sciis, bo of opinion, etc. Cf. Cknbe sh. ] 

1. trans. 'I'd jinlge, eulim.Tte, reckon. 

1606 Wakn'kr Aih. I'Hg. Mv. To Kdi., And most uhat 
hut for Nods doe cense Saints, sensclcsse of more Recom- 
tience. 1697 Evflvn Mumism. 11. ai The Saracens who 
likewise uie tu be censed among the llarbaruus. 

2 . To take a census ol, assess. 

n 17x9 Adoison 1 . 7 ‘itf. Chr. Rt-hg 11. ii, Augustus Caesar 
h.ul ordered ihr whole Kiupirc to be censed or laAcd. 

Ceneer Tonus: 4 5 conaere, 

4 6 sanser, senoer, 5 ceuaour, censara, aanacer, 
aensure, 5 6 oenaure, 6 oonsar, aansHour, 6 7 
aenaor, 7-.Soen8or, 4 oensor. [In sensr i, a. 
OK. cemiey sliorlcricd fiom cnccttsicr 

K.ncenseu L. t\i>e inceptsariumf f. incens-um 
Incknhk:. (Mod. h. has L. tyfic 

sorium.) In Eng. the woitl would coincide with 
an agcni-noun Iroiii Cense v, —K. encenscur.'\ 

1 . A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a thurible. 

a 1150 Meid Maregicte Ixxv, Cherubiin ant serafin Mid 

tapres ant mid senseis. X38a W%clip Re^\ viu. { Another 
auiigcl .h.uiynge a goldeis cnisrr. 1 1386 Isec Ci Nsh v.' ij. 
1449 lAuri/iw An. .Sf. (riun^ge, .Staui/ard {SiAxols 17971 
ijj To the said cliirch 1 beqin the a peyie of ceiisouis of 
ijhcr for frankiiK ensc. 1483 CatA. Attgl. 33c* A Sc*n- 
sure, batiilas^ thurihiilMUt. 155**3 Inx>. Ch. Goods Staffs, 
III Ahh. Lichfield IV. 5 A scnsorofbras.se. 1553 Eui.n 
I'rent Rewind. 'Arb ) 17 I he I'riesle lakcth his senser 
with burning coles. « 5«4 FtNSF-R Def. Ministers 97 
Though he Ji.iuc no censure, im odours, a x6xo Kotiikkuy 
Atheom. 1. \i. ^ 4 1663) 116 SVho maketh .his Caldron, his 
.Seasor. 1667 Milton P. I.. \i. .>4 PrayerR..in this Colden 
Censer, niixl With liicciisc. 1716 8 Lady M. W. Mon* 
taot'K Lett. I. XXX vii. 146 Four fair slaves with Silver 
Censers in tlieir hands. 184* 'I'cNNVsoN Sir Galahad lii, 
'I'he shrill Iwll rings, i he censer swings, And fiolemn chaiints 
resound between. x888 Lhunh I itues 8 June 507 'Ihen let 
the pnest receive the Censer fn>in ihe Guiijwller. 
fg. 1871 Maluuff Mem. Patmos xviii. 343 I’he flower 
. . was swinging its tiny censers with their fragrant perfumes. 

b. app. - Casholettk, (The commentators 
are not agrcctl to wh.tt exactly is referred lo.) 

1596 .SiLSKS. Tam. Shr. iv. ni. 91 I leers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash. Like to a Censor in a barbers 
flhoppe. 1597 —2 lien, fl , \. iv. a«j. 

2 . One who |x-Tfumes with incense. 

1670 Cotton TsAermm 111, xii. 617 The CciLsor was soon 
aware of the act idint. 

3. Cotnb.^ as censfr-box, -pot ; censerless adj. 
x6ix CoRYATC/W/r/*-x 339 I'he Priest’s Clarke, . perfuincth 

the people with hia Censor-boxe. 18*7 W. G. .S. hxcurs. 
VilLige Cureste 143 No incense now breathed over its 
censeHeas altar. 1870 I>I5RAEU xlvi. 846 If Popery 
weiv only ju-st the sim of the crotw, and music, and cciiser- 
pots. .la be free to leave them alone. 

+ Csusor Obs. [f. Genre jA.- + -eu : cf. 
Cknhuhs 7 b ; and Ceftsarri, villeins l>aying cense, 
in Domesday, find in Dn Cange trom various 
sources.] One who pays uense or * censure '. 

169X-X7K3 Blount Laxv Diet. r.v. Censnrt^ in divers 
Manors in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of all Ke.siants 
therein above the Age of uxteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lxird, to pay iuf per Poll, and \d per. An. ever after, as 
0 ?rt- money or Common Fine ; and these thus sworn are 
.called Censers. [1719 See Cknsurk sb. 7 b.] 

t Censer, V. Obs. rare~^^. In 7 oensor. (f. 
prec. »b.] -CsKSKtt.i a. 

16*5 Purchas Ptlgrhnrs 11. 1416 The Prieat went round 
about the Altar thrM times. 'I'he first time hee censored. 

Oeiiser, obt. form of Ckvsusb. 
t CeODLserie, incorrect reading for Tkvsbbib, q.r. 
(ullage or tax exacted by lordi from their tensntf) 
in 0 % £» ObfWt* (Ltaud hlS.) an* 1137 * 8 ee C* 
Plummer Sax^ Chn^meUs (1889) U. 3^310. 
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Cesaery (feTib&i). resre-K [C Cenbek ; see 

•ERr.] laceuse. 

1813 Beddorx Rom, Ziljr(t 8 st) 147 Echo. .Soft apreadiag 
her wild harmony, L^e a tress of smoking censer)'. 

Cenaia^ (se nsiq), t/bl. sb.^ [f. CKKaK tt.^ + 
-IN« K] 'fhe burning or oflering of incense. 

*499 Tarr. (Pynson) CenHioge, lAuri/fcat/o. 1558 

CAs'Oss. Gr, priens (185a) 56 lieta this same yere [154S] wns 

g ut dowiie..the aensyng at Powilea at Wytsoot^e. x6o8 
^ p. Hall E^isL 1. i. 14 Vour vrKleanly vnetions, your cross- 
ings, creeping^ censinga, sprinklings 1706 tr. PupisGs Kcct, 
Hist. i6/a f . IL IV. XX. .ijj There were no Censinga, nor 
any Peace given at the Maas. 

comb, iflix Bf-samt & Kick Chap/. 0 / FI . 11. x. /t 88 0 166 
Posterity a ill continue to wave the censiug-pot and send up 
wreiTths of suicy smoke. 

t Ca'iiainj^, vbl. sb:^ Obs. [f. Cense v.'^ + 
-INU 1.] K.Htimating, rating, assessing. 

x69a O Walkkn Ihst lliust. 149 Servius Tullius . . was 
the lirst that ordaiu’d the censing or valuing of the People. 

t Canaiou. obs. [ad. L censton-em taxing, 
f. unsere \ see Censk z/.-l Assessment, lating. 

161R Dr. Hall Contempl. N. T. 1. iii, God intended this 
censioii . .that Christ iiiiglit be burn where he should. 
Censive (se*nsiv), a [ad. med.L. censivus 
.subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives censtva terra), 
f. census assessed, rated, f. cettsere.] (See qiiot.) 

X878 (i R. Maukioii ir. Loz’eUye' s Prim. Property 337 
In (he feudal system, thcie were, military tenure and ceil* 
sivc tenure .. *<cnsive‘ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 

Ganaor (se nsdi, -aj), sb. Kotnis : 5-6 sansour, 

6 SAiisor, 6-7 censour, ft- oensor. [a. L. censor, 
f. cettsere : see Censk v. ] 

1 . The title ol two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who diew up the icgisler or census ol the citizens, 
etc., and had the .supervision ol public morals. 

*533 •' Voi N Lay iv. (i8.'2)33^ In this yere 1 ^‘gan the 

ofti( «. of (.env>iiits 1607 .Shaks. Lot. 11. lii. 252 'I'wice being 
Crnsor. 174a MiDULHi>'i L'iieio 1 . 117 I'hcsc Censors were 
the guardian** of the discipline and manner'* of the City. 
1838 43 Aknui d lint. Rome 111 xhv. 172 Censors, lo whom 
the duty of iii.ikiiig out the roll of the senate belonged. 

2 . IransJ. One wiio ext-rciscs official or ollicious 
supervision over mor.'ils and comiuct. 

159a (iKLiNF Lpst. L onriier in Hart. Misc. (M.tIH. » II. 
224 A severe >en*.or to mu h as oHcnd ihc Liw. x6aa Max- 
xiNoi R, ctu L>ld Law v. 1, Cleanthes . fur his manifest 
virtues, we make sueh judge and censor of >outh, X776 
(JiiibON Deci. 4 F. I. XX. 564 The bishop w.ts the jh rpctual 
censor of the morals of Ins |>eopie. x8x8 in ott I/rt. Midi. 
xxxtv. Regarding his father as a rigid censor. 1871 J. 
DuNrAN Collotfuta Pertp. 116 Punch i» a tensor, but nut 
censorious. 

b. spec. An official in some counlries whose 
duty It is to inspect all books, journals, dianiatic 
pieces, etc, bcfoie publication, to secure that they 
shall contain nothing immoral, heretical, or oflen- 
sivc to the governinnit. 

X644 Milton A reop. lAib ) 56 He . . must api>car in pilnt 
like a pUiiic with his guardian, and his ceiisois hand on the 
lack uf Ills title, lo he his hayl and .surciye that he is no 
idiot or seducer. X73a Fifidinc Co 7 >ent Gatd. Jrnl. No. 

3 A record in the censor’s office. 1796 H. Hunitsk tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. xVat. <17991 HL 607, I prevailed so far as to 
hn\c It submitted tu the inspection of a Censor. x8ao W. 
Jrvinc. SkeUh Hk. 1 . 101 Information . leceived with cau- 
tion by the ttnsors of tne prevs x87a Morlijy I 'ollatre 
(1886 140 A man of letters whose life wax toiincntcd by 
censtjr.s of the press. 

C. In Universities and Colleges, llic title of 
various oftlcials. 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is tlic title of the ofTictal 
Head of the Non-col legiaie or 'Unattached' Students; in 
the Roy.al College of Physicians, the officers who grant 
license*.. 

1691 Wood Ath. O.voh. II. 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 Grant Burgh 
S\h. .Scott II. iv. T46 'I’he providing of Censors and ex- 
aminers. x88^ OxJ. Unhf. Calendar 281 The (Noivcol- 
legute] Students arc under the {Riywi viKion of the Censor, 
who is chaiged with the care of their conduct and studies. 
X885. Med. Dirntory ». v. Colt, of Physicians, All other 
candidates for Membership shall he examined on the sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 
the College. 

d. U. S. (Sec qnot.l 

[1635 N. Cari’Fntf.r Geog. Del. ti. xy. 357 The Cencora 
and moderators to decide oontroaersie.s in matters of state.] 
*794 ^ WiLUAMS 349 A council of censOHL to con- 

usl of thirteen jicrsomt to be elected by the people every 
seventh year. The duty assigned to them is_ lo inquire 
whether the coiuitituiion has liecn preserved inviolate. 1876 
Bancroft Ihst. U. S. V. xxii. 577 Once in .seven years an 
elective council of censors was to take (»re that freedom and 
the constitution were preserved in purity. 

3 . t a- Due who judges or criticizes [obs.). b. 
esp. One who censures or blames; an advene critic ; 
one given to fault-finding. 

1599 Marston Sco. yil/asue n. vi. 199 Hence, thou mis- 
iiiclpng Censor. 16x5 Crooke Bodp ^ Man 50a Re- 
ferred or brought hereunto as Tnto their fudge and Ce^r. 
1631 Gouge God’s Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censures of diverse censore. 1751 Johnson Rambl. Na 
173 p 5 Nor can the most . . steady rectitude escape blame 
from censors, who have no inclination to approve. 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 661 Not . .understood either by 
eulogists or by censors. 1868 M. Pattinon Academ, Org, 

4 A defence of the Universities against their censors. 

Ce*ZUBOr, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] /rans. To act 
as censor to ; see Censor sb. a b- 


CBKSOBSRIP. 

i88a H. Foley Eec. Emg. Sacioey^yosusVll, Introd. 75 
I'iie Fathers were coostaotly cogagM by tlie IfKitusiton « 
censoring books infected with heresy. 

Censor, obs. iorni of Censer. 

Ceneorate (se-nsdrA). [f. Censor sb, f -atk i.] 
The institution of censors. 

1863 Alcock Capit. Tycoon 1 . 66 The juxtly lauded cea« 
Borate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of Censubkr. 
Ceneorese (se nson^). a female censor. 

*779 Mad. D’Anblav Diary (1843)!. 157 , 1 am lo pass for 
a censoress now. 

Censorial (scn<id^«Tial\ a. [f. L. censdn-us 
of or (lertaining to the Cxnboh + -al : so in F.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or charactei istic of a ccnisor 
(see Censor 1, a). 

177* Junius Lett. Pref., While this censorial i>ower is 
maintained. X79X Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1823 1 . 535 
The censorial inspection of the (niblick eye. x8xo Bkntham 
/'< u'4/nrg‘(i83i) 365. X865 Merivai b Rom. Pimp. V J 1 1 . Ixvii. 
301 The fathers listened with censorial gravity. x88o Muta- 
HEAD Gains 11. § 326 note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the ceiisoriiil register at iuo,o(o asses. 

t 2 . Of i>crsons : Like a censor; ccnsoi ions. Obs. 
* 59 * Nashk Str. A^rwes Ciii, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censuriall. X596 — Safron Waldets 
Ep. Ded., 'I'he .. censorial I animaduerti.scr of vagrant 
niuustachios. 

CenflOldail (scnsD>>‘rihn), a. ALo 7-9 -eau. 
[f. as prcc. + -AN ] a=jiiec. • 

>S 98 Pygnial. ii. 143, 1 duM-sprighted fat Boctian 

Dooie, Doe farre off honour that Cetisorian ^eate. x6s8 
Bolton Plorns 1636 59 Fabricius. iLsiiig Censurian severity. 
X74a MimiLRiuN Lueto 1 . 118 'I'his Gensoriaii animodver- 
siun. x85a Lo. C ocKiiURN Jcffiry 1. 180 It exercises a 
censorian and confciixc authority over all the evils, and 
all aff.tirs, of the cliun-h. 

•t* b. as sb - Censor. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. 154 When piiiy Prist ians Will 
need-, step \p lo be Ccnsunaiis. 

t CenSO'rical, I/. Obs rare- K ff. as prec. + 
-ICAI., altci Clic'ck flcrivulives like hhtontol, rhe^ 
toi ical ; cf. 0/ ato! // /*''-] = prec. 

1589 Paitjuil's Ret. H iiijb, Thr*y think .to rarrie .all 
aw.iy with ceiist>rirall luokes, with gi^igluig the eye. 

C6X180riotl8 \,^cnsov ri.Ts), a [f. \,. ccnsoii-us 
jiertaining to a censor (I. cen.\or\ see ChNStiR) -t- 
-o( H : el. OF. censorienx^ 

1 . Addicted lo censure; severely ciilical ; fault- 
finding. Const of ; ion, upon (obs.j. 

1536 .V/. Trials, Anne Bolryn iHarl MS hR\ I intreate 
him 10 judge favourably, aiicl not rashly to admit any etn- 
Sorions foiiceil. 1605 Camdfn Rem. 5 Which you must 
not ri'adc Hiih a censununs eye. X646 Fuiiir ti'oundtd 
i ouw. <18411 288 'Jho*<e who arc tno^t indulgent to iheir 
ui^ti, arc m(«t ce:nsonoiis of others’ xins. sijn Makvm.l 
Reh. iransp. 1, 199 "J'ls possible that the Nunr onforniists 
. may be too icnsonuus of others, xyxx Sii fi.k Sped, 
Nu 53 F s At a L0S.S to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
\S uilif. a xyao Shf.ffiklu tDk. Buckhm.) Wks (1753' I. 
133 biu'h IS the mode of these Lensoiions days, The an U 
lust uf knowing how to praise X766 Ansily Bath Gitids 
xii 6 Hath is a very rciisoriouR Plate. 1875 Jowfti Pluto 
(cd. 2* 1 . 161 He Is not censorious and docs not censuie him. 

t 2 . Befitting a censor ; grave, severe. Obs. 

X636 B. JoNsoN Pisciw, ix. (1693) 183 Hi.s iButon's] Ian- 
giuTge (where he could spare or pass by a jest' was nobly 
censorious, a x66o Hammond tCks. IV. 614 iR.i To take 
upon them, a solemn censorious m.Tjcstick gaib. 

CenB0‘ri0U8l7, adv. [f. prec. + -LY In a 
ccnsoiious manner. 

X679 L. Addison Mahomet 128 (T.i 'I'o aniniadveit too 
censoriously upon their carriage, a X69X Boylk Wks. 11 . 
304 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 

Cen 80 ri 0 U 8 ne 88 (sens 5 '*-ri 38 nes\ [f. prcc. 4 - 
-NESS4.1 The qualit) of being censorious or severely 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

X65X Baxikr Inf. Bapt. 281. X653 — Chr. Loncord 103 

God will cause men to abliorre that censoriousness of their 
Brethren. X709 Addison Tatter No. 10a P 5 All Females 
addicted to Cciisoriousncss and Detraction. X750 Johnboii 
Rambl. No. 50 P 1* Another vice of age . . is severity uud 
rensoriousness. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) 1 . ill. 300 
The bold censoriousness of republican historians. 

Censorium, obs. erroneouB form of Sknsorium. 
C 6 *n 80 ris 6 v rare. [f. Censor + -IZE.] 
trans. 'fo act as censor over. 

s86o Sat. Rev. IX 144/a Thinks that Cod'* cause is helped 
by insulting women, and censori/ing clergy-men. 
C 6 n 80 r 8 ]lip (se ns 6 jjip). [see -ship.] 

1 . The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 
x6oe Holland Livy 364 (R.) To stand for a censorship. 

Kawi.inson Anc. Hist. 361 The dignity of the censor- 
ship was. .les.sened by the A^milian law. 

2 . gen. The office or function of a censor (see 
Cennor sb. 3) ; official supervision. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Censura, the censorship or 
iudgenient. xdiix Milton Ch.%otrt. 11. iii. (18511 <57 Other 
thing then a Chri*tian censorship. s 9§6 Fkoudb Hist, 
Eng. I. 39a I’hcre was no cen.sorship upon speech. s 89 | 
JowKTT Piato lerl. 31 V. 4a If I were a lawgiver, J would 
exercise a censorship over the poets. 

b. of the press : see Censor sb. 7 b. 

nALLAH Const. Hist. (1B76) 111 . xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publico- 
tioM . . bore witness to the inefficacy of its restrictions. R841 
W. Spai.dino Haiy 4 it. Isl. III. 80 In the middle of 
1806, a douree of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
aonhip Should be instituted 1855 Mauxulav Hist, Eng, 
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IV. 5^ The law which mUectcd the press to a oensorshio. 
1876 Ejesm Sh^i Hht vili. 1 5 (*B8s) 5«4 The cen^p 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press, 
o. as a university or college office. 
s88o T. Fowlke LocJU ii. xs The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy, .he appears never to have held. 

CenaouP, obs. f. Cknskb, Cxnsob, Cinsubi. 
Cenraal (se nsitfftl), a. [ad. Ute L. censudlis, 
{. census : sec Cknsus.] 

1. Of or relating to a census. 

1613 in /farL Mite. (Math.) 111. 153 He caused the whole 
realm to be described in a censual roll [Domesday].' lyti 
J. Gale W %ir t Jnf. Baptism sno The censual rolls 

of Augustus. 1843 Stocoueleb Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 


of Augustus. 1843 S-rocouELEB Handbk. Brit. India (1834) 
135 The. .systematic investigator into censual truth, 
t 2. ? Subject to tax or tribute ; see Cenhb sb.^ 
174* T. Robinson Gavelkind \. 3 Censual or Rent-Service 
Land. 

T Censur. Obs. [app. corruption of F. sangsure, 
Picard form of sangsue."] A leech. 

*597 Lowe Lhimrg, (1634) 155 Applying of cetisurs or 
elouu-suokei s. 

Censurablo (se nsiurab'h -jlCirfib'l), a. [LCen- 
8URR V. -I- -ABLE.] Subject to formal censure ; 
worthy of censure ; blainable, culpable ; to be 
found fault with. 

i6« Wkntuoktii in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 276 III. 286, I 
double he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle Chamber. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Pt^rog. 
Chr. Kings i. la'Ilie Pope was deposable (not oncly censur- 
able) by a Coiincell. 1^3 Apol. Clergy Scot. 35 Ready to 
censure wbjit is not ceiisureabic. 17^1 Johnson 

Rambl. No. 17J P 13 'I'nere is no .kind of impertinence more 
justly ceiisnr.-ible. 1810 Bentiiam Packing (182x1 '264 On 
the declared ground of censurable misconduct 
llencc Oa nsnrablene-sa, Oa naurabl'llty, the 
quality of being censurable ; Oa’naurably adv.^ in 
a censurable manner. 

1654 R. Whitlock Mann, qf Engluh 493 ('!’.) This and 
divers other arc alike in their ccnsurableness by the un- 
skilfull. 1819 Abeitlard k Uel. 121 Its uncharitableness Is 
full of ceiisurablencss. 1884 Phtladeiphta Public Ledger 
17 Apr., The fact . . addb to their censurabilily. x8a8 
iJ'IsKAULi Chas. /, 1 . VI. i86 'I’hat Charles 1 . wag censur- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these piicsrs. 1885 
Exam. 10 July 5/1 No one was ccnsurably responsible. 

Ce’nsural, d. tare. [f. Cknsuiik 7 + -AL.] 

1708 Keksly, Censurai, belonging to Valuations, or As- 
schsmerils. 1731 x8oo in Bailey; 1731 vol. 11 . Lensutal 
liook^ a register of taxations 

Ce'naurate. [f- Cknsi- uk 5 + .\tk L] a cen- 
sorial body. 

1803 Ann Reg. 64) The Consulate is a committee of 
twenty-one incinocis, nominated by the colleges ..It shall 
reside at Cremona. 

Censure (sensiui, se*nj‘ui\ sb. Also 4-7 
aenaure, 5 aensonr, 6 oensoure, oenser. [a. F. 
censure^ ad. L. censftra (so m It , Pr., Sp., Pg.) 
censorship, judgcnieiit, f. cens- ppl. stem of cense- re. \ 

1 1. A judicial sentence; rr/. a condemnatory 
judgement. Obs. 

£-1470 IIakuini; Citron cixiit. iii, He should it haue by 
excLUCioii due, Hy sensoiirs of theyr cliurchc and hole sen- 
tence. 1347 64 Kauluwin Mor. Philos, iii iBalfr.) 6 Ac- 
coiding to the infallible censure of God. 1637 I.AUI1 ytille\ 
Speech in the Suirr-Chaniltcr at the CeiiMire of Bastwick, 
Buiion and Trutu. 1647 ^I'^v Hist. Pari. 11. \ i. 1 15 He w,u 
hiought to the House of J^ords to receive Ins Ceii-siirc. 
1711 Bp. T. W iLsoN in Keble Li/eix. (i 8 ( 3 j) 295 A person. . 
is oidcred to be dragged after a bonl at Douglas . . and the 
Govcrnoi is desired tugivc hib order for suldierb and a ho.'it 
to execute this censure, xjz’j SwifT (Jullurr 1, vii. 82 'I'he 
council thought the loss of your eyes too c.isy a < ensuic. 

b. spec. ‘ A spiritual punishment inflicted by 
some ecclesiastical judge.’ AyliiTe. ('Phe earliest 
recorded sense.) 

138. W\LiiE .Sel. H'k't. III. 361 Ccn.surcs bat b® fcucl 
blowibi as ben bUspeiidiiigis, enterdilingis, cursiiigi.s, and rei- 
singisofcroiscrie. 1494 r auyan vi. clxvi. 161 Mcpurchasyd 
ag.'iyne hyni the Lciisurcs of holy churclic, & accursed the 
s.ayde Dawdcwjn. a 16^ Tillotson Sri m. I. xxv. (R.) 
The publick censures of the church. 17*6 A^ liffe Parerg. 
155. 1845 Graves in Emyi I M strop. 784/1 The dcpnvatioti 
of spintual advantages, and the censures of the Church. 

+ 2. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). Obs. 

c iSSS Harpsfiei.o Divorce lien VIII (1878’ 81 Reasons 
..to underprop, .the Censures .of the said universities. 
16*5 Uksher Amssv. yrsutt 305 The Interlincarie Bible 
approued by the Censure of the Vniversitic of Louain. 

t3. gen. Judgement; opinion, e^p. expressed I 
opinion; criiici&m. Ob.^. 01 anh. 

1576 Raleu.h Pref. Verses Gascoigne’s Steel Gl., 'I'o 
write my censuic of this buuke. 1594 Sh\ks. Ruh. HI. ii. 
ii. 144. cifixi Chapman Hind xni. 6s5 But, for me, III 
relate Only my censure what’s our beat. 1604 Hkywood 
Gunatk. V. 251 Give me thy free and true cen.sure. 1649 
Bp. HALLCiixrr Consc. Pref., Though unworthy to passniy 
censure on such a subject. 1715-BO Popk Iliad 111. 288 Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. _ iBog Fobter Ess. il iv, 
164 The collective censure of mankind. 

4. Spec. An adverse judgement, unfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong expression of dis- 
approval or condemnation. [The usual sense.) 

1M3 Shaks. Meat, for M. hi. il 197 N® niiglii nor jgeat- 
nesM in mortality can censure scape. 1608-33 Br. Hall 
Occas. Medit. (1851) is They, that, unon the heann|f of 
one part, rashly pass their sentence, whether of acxjuittal 
or censure. 1700 Eng. Tkeophrast. >3 An author ought to 


receive with an equal modesty both the Praise and eensurt 
of other Pu^lo> sytS Swirr On Hmue\f^ Vicea ed tha 
mver sort, Tobacco, censure, .pride and port. 17148 Ansoe 
Voy, II. X. (ed. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
seems liable to very fP«ot censure. 1844 Emerson Lact. 
Yng. Amor. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure. 

5. Censorsnip; the office or action of a censor, 
a. Of the ancient Roman censors (*>L. eensura)\ 
also eoncr. (pbs.). 

IS34 Ld. Bernrbs Gold. Bk. M. Anrel, (1546) Ciij, The 
Ceusure, whoe gouemed Rome. >598 Barcklet FeUc. Man 
(163s) 609 Plinie laid to his master Trajan— the life of a 
Prince is a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, die 
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line and the forme of an honest 1 


Emp. (1865I IV. xxxtii. 86 The censure of Camillus . . was 
celebrated. Ibid. xxxv. aoo 'I 1 ie censure or prefecture of 
manners. 

b. Of any official supervisor, e.g. of the censor 
of the press. 

1663 Grrbier Counsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the censure of the Surveyor. 1887 Pali 
Malic. 15 Nov. X4/1 It is.. not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censure. 

6 . Correction ; esp. critical recension or revision 
of a literary work. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table AUA. ted. 3), Censure, correction, or 
reforiiurion. 1837-8 Hallau /list. Lit. (iSsO I. 386 So 
arduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 
t7. An assessment, a lax. Obs. [Cf. Cknsk 
1641 Sched. Crtevantes in Rttshw. Hist. Coli. 111. (1692) I. 
aai By reason, .of extreaiu Usage and Censures, Merchants 
arc beggar’d. 

b- (.Ve qiiot.) ? Obs. 

.^•547 Cust. Manors Braunton (MS. penes R. D^niond, 
Esu.), Tenants having ther chyldcm in howshold with theym 
tiMuer their guvernatiiiLe and charge not to be presented for 
a Censur tyll tyme that they do be of full age by statute 
and put owte in liiws from theem forwagys or otherwise to ! 
bo inaried then after that they be prc!>cntcd for censur. 
1691 1713 Blount Law Diet, sjmg 6a G. Jacob La 70 
Diet.. Censure, a custom called by this name, observed in 
divers manors in Cornwall and Devon, wJiere all persons 
residing therein above the age of sixteen are cited to swear 
fealty to the lord, and to pay iid. per poll, and id. per ann. 
ever after ; and these thus sworn are called ccnsei s. 1768 E. 
hvYs Diet. I erms oP Art. 1797 loMl ins /. a?" P/r/ 

Censure vsc nsiiu, 6 c’nJ>CLi),v. [a. F. censure-r 
( 16 th c. in Littre), f. censure ^b.] 
tl. Irans. To form or give a Vensiire ’ or 
opinion of ; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, criticize, judge. Obs. 

1590 Gkeknr Never too /<a/F(t6(x>> 32 No fuither euidcnce 
came to censure the allegation. 159a No-hodv 4 Some-b. 
(1878) 280 Peruse our evicfcnce and censure it According to 
yoitr wisdomc. i6of Sh.vkh. Jul. C. tii. ti. lO. 164R R. Car* 
FFNTRR Experience t. xiii. 56 The month , . censuring all 
that passes, by the taste. 17x9 Franklin Ess. Wka 1840 
II. 276 As thi.s essay is wrote and published with haste . . 1 
hope I shall be censured with candor. 
t2. With complement a1 adj. or phra’ie: To 
judge (an object) to be < 0 / such a kind). Obs. 

1597 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis Orig Lett. 1. 234, I am con- 
tented in this to be censured idle. x6io llistHom. vi. 137 
We cen.sure thy advice as oracles. s6io / et in Eng. 8 
Germ. (1865', I censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation. x6s8 WiiiiEK Bnt. Rememh, v. 704 They censure 
me unkindc or impudent. 1646 Fuileh iVounaed Consc. 
(1341) 288 Eli. censured Hannah . . to be drunk with wine. 
1710 pRiDEAUx Ortg. Tithes v. 283 Censuring it to be done 
by the Instinct of the Devil. 

f 3. To form or give an opinion ; to judge, esti- 
mate. Obs. a. intr. with of or (rarely) on. 

1589 Warner Aib. Eng vii. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censuic of your vncles lynifiie. 1391 Shaks. 
'Tioo ilent. I. 11. 19. 1607 Hlywooh IVom. Kiltie w. Kindn. 

Wks. 1874 11 . 104 Most severely censur’d on. s6i8 Latham 
^nti lik. (1633) 148 Censure lictter of me. s68a 

Otway V'uice Pres. Hi. i. Oh thou too rashly censur’st of 
my louo 1 

fb. with subord. cl. (or pron.) as object. 

1598 Syi VE.STKR Dh Bartas IL i. 11. (164 1 * 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. 1609 Hrvwood 
Rrtt. Iroy in xii. Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer. s6»3 Wta.srj-.K Duih. Mal/ey ni. i, Your graver 
heads .. what censure they? 165a H, Bfli. tr. Luthers 
CoHoa. 708 We ought to censure and hold that we are 
justined by faith. 

fo. ahsol. Obs. 

1613 Heywooo Silver Age 111. Wks. 1S74 III. 16a Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure? 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 6 
Ten censure wrong, for one who w'litcs amis.s. 

f 4. To pruiiuuiicc judicial sentence on ; to sen- 
tence to. Obs. 

1603 Shak.s. Mens, for M, 11 i. 20 When I, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne ludgemenc patteme out 
my death. x6i8 Bolton Florus 116361 261 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason. i6ri Slinosby Dfar^ (1836) 
316 My lord chancellor [Bacon] wa.s this daie c^nsur^ to go 
to the tower dutingc the Kinges pleasure. i6aACAPT. Smith 
Virginia v. 193 Some were censured to the whipping post. 


. lipping post. 

x68a £n^. Elect. Sheriffs «7 He was censured . . to be de- 
graded of all Honours and Titles. 

+ b. To adjudge to be. Obs. 

Yorkb Union Hon. an. 13x5 King Johns covenant 
was censured to be void. 

5 . To pronounce an advertsc judgement on, ex- 
press disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 

Drayton Legends i. 409 Duke Robert iustly censured 
stood, For Disobedience and unnaturall Pride, tdas Bacon 
Ess Foilowert n Fr. (Arb.) 39 Would not Censure, or 
Speake ill ef a Man. 1 1710 Swift id'ks. (1840 II. 24 Di»- 


ooutsas. . wMok Inslaadior balitt oausiirid, vsM mdvarsally 

«»» ^ 

censured as oovetoua. s8s8 Whatilv Rntt in Eneyel, 

Metrop. Rpe/z Their Ul-sucoess will prmblylead thess to 
cenaura the proposed method. 

t b. With ef\ To chai^ (a person) with (some 
fault). Obs. 

1634 Jackson Cnrssd vti. xxvii, Tliis « . writer semetiiuei 
censures the seventy inteipreters of ignorance in the Hebrew 
tongue, ite Ashvtbll Fidaa Apost. 58 [He] might be MS 
undeservedly censured of Arrogancy. 
o. With subord. clause, rare. 

1853 F. W. Nbwhan Odoe Hornet x8 We rather laRMOi 
than ceneure that he had no iowaid straogth toooodbat car* 
cumstances so unfavourable, 
d. absol. 

170a J. Chamerblaviib St. Gt. Brit. n. 11. UL (1743) 35 ^ 
They, .proceed accordingly to censure or commend, aith^ 
find cause, a 1763 Shbnstonb Wks. (1764) I. 94 llie souli 
. .That never flatter’d, injur'd, censur'd, strove. 
t 6 . irons. To exercise censorship over. Obs, 
rare. (Cf. Cknsuri sb. 5 .) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxili. | 49 How the practice, 
profession, and erudition of law U to be censured end 
governed. 

Censure, ol s. form of Ckri^xb. 
Ce'nsuraleSSt a. rare. [f. CSNBUBS sh. 4- 
-LKHS.1 Without censure. 

1683 Forpagb Myst. Div. To Rdr. 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord oometh. 
CeiUilirer (sc nsiiiroj, -/'urai). Also 6 oen- 
aorer. [f. Censukk v. + -eb L] Cue who censures, 
tl. Censor jA I, 3. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) ao6 Cato, being 
the Ceiisurer of the election. i6as Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot. 89 
S«>me to be censurers of the manners of the people. 

t 2. A judge, a critic. Obs. 

157S-85 Abf. Sanhvs Serm. (1841) 106 To be favourable 
censurers of our brethren. i6b4 H bywood Gunaik. ix. 454 
How can 1 . . bee a just and ^uall censurer of such divme 
beauties? i66x Oriinn's Opin. in Photnix 1178!; 1 . 81 As 
tauiliil and equal a Censurer as you are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns. 

1986 T- B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. To Rdr., Like to 
malicious censurers. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Bob. {xjxo) 
111 . XL 184 A free Speaker and Censurer of their affected 
Iteh.iviour. S7a4 Suirr Riddle, I'm too orrofuse, some 
cens’reis cry. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 1OSP7 My op< 
ponents and censurers tacitly confeasing their despain 
iBSa A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 305 That Dickens had such 
a manner his most supercilious censnrer will readily allow. 

Co'nsureship. Cenkobahtp. 

1606 Holijvnd Siieton. 50 Hee had not the honourablO 
title of CetiKU reship. s6sx SrEEO Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 1 54 
’I'u begin his vsiirped censureship and dictature. sm 
Relvk ir. De TocauevilU’s Democr. in Amer. I. vt 138 
The censureship of the law.% 

Censnrinffr vbl. sb. [f. Cbnrurb v. + -iku i.] 
I'he action of Ine verb Cknsdre. 

1599 Manston Sco. Villanie 166 Each quaint fashion- 
monger. .I'aituing thy lines with his lewd cenimiing. 

A rtf. Handsom. (iWa) 3 The secret censurinn or bacB- 
biting whispers of some. i68j J. Scott Chr. Life vii. (1747) 
in. 443 'I’he Power of cen.nunng. 

Censuring, ppl a. [f. as prec. -t- -inqS.] 

That censures. 

x 6 o 6 Shaks. Ant. 4- 67 . v ii. 57 The showting Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 163B Bromr A ntipodes Introd. Verves, 
To censuring Criticks. >718 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 
p. xiii, ’File censuring Part of Mankind, 
t Ceiuiu'rious, a. Obs. - Cersobtoub. 

Wkight Passions iv. il. § 8. 143 Araisned at tha 
tribunal! of euery . . censurious Aristarchs vnderstanding; 
1684 Baxilh Ahs 7 v. ThtoL Dial. 33 Censurious disputes. ' 

tCe*nBuriet. Obs. [f. Cenbubx + -ist.] A 
proTcsscd or systematic censurer. 

1617 8 Fei.tham Resolves, I’he captious and critical cen- 
snri.sL 1641 I . H. Petit, apt. Pocklington 5 He censures 
the Censurlst for bold and impious. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist, 
Cardinals 29. 

t CeUBUry. Obs. [irreg. f. L. censura, or F, 
censure, with the ending of injury, perjury, etc.] 
-Cbnhubb sb. I b. 

1404 Fabyan VII. 363 He thretened hym with the censuries 
of tne Churche. 1913 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxIiL 358 
lliat he shulde con.<itreyne by censuries of the Churche. 
Census (scnsils), sb. [L. census registering of 
Roman citizens and their property, registered 
property, wealth, f. censcre to rate, assess, estimate.] 
1. The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for purposes of taxation. 

1634 Preston Nexu Covt, 337 If there should be a Census 
of men, as one may so say. .as there wan wont to be amorq; 
the Ronmns. 1640 J. Benuriggb Vsura Acc. a8 I'he first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate. 1781 
Gibbon Detl. d F. II. 63 An accurate census, or sun^ey, was 
the only equiuible mode of i^crtaining the proportion whii^ 
every citizen should l)c obliged to contribute lor the public 
service. 1880 Muikiisai> Gaius Entry of the name of 
a slave, by his owner’s authority, in the census, .was one 
of the Qvil modes of freeing him. 

1 2. Applied to certain taxes, esp. a capitation 
or poll-tax. Obs. 

1613 PuRCHAs/’/Vgr. I. IV. xvL 373 What is properly called 
Census, the poll-money of his subjects. 1796 Nugbht 
Montesquieu’s Spir. Laws <1798) 1 1 . XXX. xv. 370 What thmf 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the booq- 
men. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 1187a) 1. ito He paid pi 
capitation tax or census to Che sUte. i8r 8 -jH Tytlee HUL 
Scot. 1 . 270 Pensions from the census of their burgesses. 
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8. An official enumeration of the population of a 
country or district, with various statistics relating 
to them. Also attrib, 

A census of the population has been taken evepr tenth year 
since 1790 in the United States of America, since 1701 in 
France, and since 1801 in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest ccasus was in 1813. since which it has been taken 
simultaneously with that of Great Britain. 

vfiq Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) 11. 1x5 'Hie census, or 
numbering the people. 1769 Consiit. f/. JT. i. 8 9 No capit- 
ation or other airect tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration (of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken itoo j. Marshall Const. O/in. ( 1 839) 
SI 3 A census exhibiting the numbers of the respective 
states. 1846 M'Culloch Acc Brtt. Empirt (1854! 1. 448 
Summary Account of the Population . . at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1856 Kroudk tlist. Eng. 
(iBsSt I. L 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. 

b. attrib., as in census return ; census-paper, a 
paper left at each house, to be hllcd up with the 
names, ages, etc., of the inmates, and ret anted to 
the enumerators on the day ol taking the census. 

18^ M‘Culloch Acc. firit, Empir* (1854) 1. 611 I'he 
number given in the census rettirn%. 

Ce'nSUB, V. rare. [f. prcc. sh.] trans. To 
take a census of, enumerate in a census. 

1881 Timti 1 1 Apr., The visitors were called to be ccnsiiscd. 
C6lit^ (sentj. [a. h\ cent iiundied, or ad. 1.. 
centum or It. cento. (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as cent may be a contraction 
of centime, centesimum, or other equivalent of 

* hundredth '.)] 

+ 1 . ? A hundred, [a. F. cent.'\ Ohs. 

<■ 1400 Octotiian 1463 Hy[aJ massengers. . broght with hem 
many stout cent Of greet lo^yngcs. 

2 . Per cent', for (in, to) every hundred ; used in 
stating a proportion ; es^. of the rate of interest. 

(Peril, at first in the It. form p«r cento ‘fora hundred*; 
then pseudo-latiiiized as Oer con turn (which could nut have 
been used in I sitin'. Whether percent, is merely an ab- 
breviation of this, or is more or less due to the French pour 
eont, ' for a hundred is not clear ] 
iSittGRXbHAM in bills Lott. 11. 182 II. 314 'I'h* interest 
of xii. per cent by the yeare. 1583 J Newbfhv Let. in 
Purchas Pilgr, 11. 1x625) 1643 Ihe exchange . . is bixtie per 
cento. 1835 AuhiiN Modit 940 Not as heere ten or fiitccne 
per Centum. 1663 Gkkoifr Counsel 65 These Dcales are 
..sold from foure pound per. Cent, to six pound per. Cent. 

Pkpys Diary 30 Aug., By that means iny 10 per cent 
wiif continue to me the lunger, a \tSij Pstty Dot Arith. 
vL (1691)99 The Interest thereof was within this fifty years, 
at xo/. per Cent forty years ago, at 8/. and now at 6/. i7ao 
Lond Cat. No. 5895/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen- 
tura per Diem. 1843 I. A Smith Product, Farming 153 
The ash of the turnip bulb contains i64 per cent, ot soda. 
1846 M''Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1034) I* 403 During 
the 10 years ending with 1850, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 1 3 per cent. 1878 J i£von<> Prim, Pol. 
Eton. 54 People fancy that, if they get 95 per cent, mure 
money wages, they must be as per cent, more wealthy. 
b888 Resol. Ho. Comm. 6 J uly, That the Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, etc. 

b. 7 'hrce four ^ Jive, etc.) percents = three (etc.) 
per cent stocics, i.e. public securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also attrib. 

i8aa Byron Juan xi. Ixxvii, Where are those martyred 
saints the five per ccius? 18^ Suuthfy //. A. Cunnings 
ham. Of loans, of omnium, and of three per rents. 

W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scott, xiv. (1855) ia8 Her 
four-Mr-cents. were conveyed to her nephew. 1888 J. Mor- 
LEY Burke 29X A charge on the four and a half per cent, 
fund. 

c. Cent per cent : a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal in amount to the principal ; loosely, 
a proportion which approaches this. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 71 Togaine no more, but 
Cento por cento, c 1677 Marvf.ll Growth Popery 38 Pay 
Cent per Cent, more than the things are worth. 1705 Mrs. 
Centlivrb Gamester 1, O, impudence, she calls Cent m>r 
Cent fair dealing. 1700 K. W. Li/e Donna Rosina 36 The 
Cargo he had brought home at Cent per Cent profit. 17. . 
Burns Cure/or ail Care iii^ There ceniuni per centum, the 
cit with his purse. s8aa T. Miichlll Aristoph. 11. 
Hence with your registers, your ccnts-pcr-cent. x88a Times 
(weekly ed.) 99 Aug. 15/9 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sofd for nearly cent, per cent, in Scotland. 

3 . A hundredth. 7 Obs. 

i68s J* Warner in Boyle Hist. Air xvii. (1692) 134 The 
Mercury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch. 

4. In various monetary systems the term used 
for the hundredth part of a standard unit. 

a. In United States of America (also in Canada, 
British Guiana, and many other British colonics) : 
The hundredth part of a dollar; a copper (or nickel) 
coin of this value, nearly equal to a half^-penny of 
Great Britain. (Often taken as the type of the 
smallest current coin ; whence such expressions as 

* 1 don't care a cent for \) 

* Apparently the first mention of cent occurs in the letter 

of Robert Morris to the U.S. Congress in 1789, suggesting 
that the American moncUry unit should be the ^ 

dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or ol a dollar 
(about ^id Eng.) should be made, aud called a cent. This 
proposal was not taken up *, but it may have suggested the 
name * cent ' for the coin— of a dollar, ordained by the 
Continental Congress on 8 August >786 (see quot.X There 
exists, however, an American copper token, commonly 
called the IPashington cent, bearing on one side a hexul in 


I a wreath with the legend * Washington and Independence *, 
and date * 1783 ’ ; on the other the words * One Cent ', and 
the exergue But it is not certain that 1783 represents 

the date of issue ; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1989. the date 1783 being merely that of the conclusion 
of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 
the cent, or iyof a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts were 
kept in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spanish piastre or piece of eight reals, called by the colonists 
* dollar*, teas worth ys.td. 90 pence of the money of amount 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes comtouniL'ated 
by the late- Prof. J. W. Andrews of Marietta Coll., Obta) 
xySa Momiis in Sparks L{fe 4 IVrtt. iBja) 1. 975 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
be called a Cent. 1786 Ord. Conttnent. Congress, U.S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes. Dollars. 1804 Mitchell in 
Haval Chron. XIll. x6o Seamen pay twenty Cents. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. BonnexniU 11. 45 *lo pause at any paltry 
consideration of dollars and cents. 1863 Fh. Kemdlb 
Resid. Georgia 40, 1 will give a cent to every little boy 
or girl. 187a Kaymono Statist. Mines 4 Mining 335 
Potatoes, 6 cents, per pound ; sugar, ao to 30 cents. 

b. The hundredth pait of the florin of the 
Netherlands. 

o. A (JHrench) centime. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 30a, 47 francs 20 cents. 1851 
J. H Nlwman Ctith in Eng. xit A chair without cubhiuii, 
two cents; a chair with cushion, four cents. 

tCent Obs. horms: 6-7 saunt, saint, 
oente, 7 sent, 6- cent. [‘Called cent, becuiise 
100 was the game* tNarcs). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec., but prob. taken inde- 
pendently from some Komaiiic lang. No evidence 
of such a name in Fr., Sp., or It., has however 
been produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a conjcctuie.] 

1 . An old game at cards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembltd piquet, with 
one hundred as the point th.at won the g-nnie. 
(See Nares, and .Singer IJtst Playtng Cards 26 7. ^ 

1539 Dice Play 1850 12 Because 1 alleged ignorance fof 
dice] . . we fell to haunt, five games a crui\n. 1576 Househ. 
Bk. Ld. North in Nichols t‘rogr.Q Etta. II. 244 Lost at 
Saint, .isr. 1577 Northbhooke Dicing 1H43) 9 'I'o play 
post, rente, glebe, or such other gamcn. 1594 C'sm w 
Huarics E.xatn. ti'its (1616) 112 Playing at Oiii, and at 
Triumph, ih«<ui;h not so far forth as the iVimero of Al- 
maigne. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood lii. 58 He 
hath Cardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt ; or 
whatsocuer name. i(So8 Machin & Mahkh. Dumb Knight 
in Dodsley IV. 483 (N.) it is not saint, but cent, taken from 
hundreds, x6ix CoTGR.^^anVi/v. a game at cards resem- 
bling (somewhat) our Saint. x6^ Davenant Wits in Dods- 
ley (1780) VII t. 419 Whilst their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who iheir .states have marr’d, That Game befitts 
them, for they must discard. 

2 . A })artioular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1768 WvLLVi-iyvH A cad. of Ptap^ Yon are first to distribute 
twenty Counters and nine Fish to each Player; and re- 
member that each Fish is worth twenty Counters, and is 
called a Cent. You will then agree on the value of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, ten, twenty or thirty pence. 1878 
H. H. Glass Ombre 8 The larger round counters which used 
to be called Cents count as twenty points. 

3 . Comb, t cent-foot, a game at cards. 

(1579 (rJossoN Sch. j4^Nrr(Arb,^35 Suchc playing at fooie 
Saunt without Cardcs.] 1640 Brathwait Boulster Lect. 
163 riayes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit, r 1650 — Damahecs yrnl. (xBiBi 53 At 
Cent-foot 1 often moved her to love me whom 1 loved. 

Ceutage (se ntedj^x [f. Cent 1 + -agr.] Rate 
by the hundred ; — Per-ckrtage (which is now 
the usual tei m). 

*799 J- Rorfrtson Agric. Perth 271 It i.s proper to add 
this cent.’i^e to the aggregate sum of (he rent . 1807 Southey 
Espru'lla's Lett (1814) 11. 69 He stipulated for a cenlage 
upon the clear incrc.i8e of revenue above a certain sum. 
1809 K. Lanoforu Jntrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centa^e 
or sum paid to a broker. 1839 Chalmers Pol. Econ. viii. 
945 There is scarcely any cent.*ige of taxation, however 
great, (hat would discourage cultivation. 

t Centaine, -ayne. Obs. rare. [k. F. cen- 
taine, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena)\—L. cen~ 
tena ncut. pi., a hundred things each.] A company 
of a hundred. 

1560 Da us tr. S lei Jane's Comm. 981 b. He should ayde 
hym . . with certen centayncs of horsemen. 

CBUtal (scntal). [f. L. cent-um a hundred, 

? after quintal, or perh. dual, plural. ‘\ A weight 
of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool cornmarket on i Feb. 
1859 legalized by an Order in Council issued 
4 Feb. 1879. 

(The name was proposed by Mr. Danson, a barrister.) 

1870 Atlun^nm 8 Oct. 470/1 Some years ago the com 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would M effected by the adoption of oue common 
measure. The result was that the cental of xoo Ib. avoir- 
dupois w.'is unanimously agreed to in that town. 1883 
Times 9 Mar,, A short Bill which has been introduced this 
session . to render the use of the cental compulsoiy in all 
dealings in corn and the dry prodticts thereof. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Aug. 7/1 'The price having reached the abnormal 
fi^re of 2 dols. 17 c. per cental. 

Centapee, -pie, obs. var. of Centipede. 
Centaur (semt^j). Forms : (4-5//. oontauroi, 
-ru8, 4 centaury), 4-5 sentawrn, 5-7 oen- 
taure, 6 oenture, 5- centaur, [ad. L. centaur* 


us, a. Gr. tehrav/mt in same tense; of unsettled 
origin : see Liddell 8 c Scott.] 

1 . Afythol. A fabulous creature, with the head, 
trunk, and arms of a man, joined to the body and 
Irgs of a horse. In early Greek literature the 
name appears as that of a savage race of 'i'hessaly, 
supposeu by some to have been the first expert 
riders the Greeks weie acquainted with, and hence 
to have given rise to the subsequent fables. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's /'. 109 Off Hercules. . He of Cen- 
taoros leyde^tlie boost adoun, X473 Caxton ynson 8 I'hese 
Centaurs were an C men that alway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe the couiitreye of thessaylfe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(1660) 9x He made tame the pioudc becstisclepid Centaurun, 
that uc halfe iiian and halfe best 1^78 'J'. N. tr. Conq. W. 
India 44 Thinking that he hadde bin a Centaure ana that 
the Hokic and man was all one inconiorute. i6ex Hol- 
land Pliny 1. 189 The I hcssalianh called Ceiitaures, in- 
habiting nrere to the mountain Pehus, were the first that 
fought on horseback. s6i6 Bullokah, Ccutnures, People 
of Thcssalie. 1680 H. More Apomt. Apoc. 88 Such monsters 

0. 1 are usu.illy called Ccntaurcs. 1794 Sum ivan View Nat. 
II. 177 Many, .h.ive held the nianimouth to be a.s fabulous 
a.s the centaur. 1885 Mag of Art Sept 443^^1 7 'he shaggy 
centaur, all be.nst in mooiTand well-nigh all bi^ast in form. 

2 . a. An unnatural hybrid cication. b. An 
intimate union ol two diveise natures. 

t(fo6 Dekufr Sin*. Sins vii. .Arb.' 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares ithnt arc halfe man, halfe be.ist, and halfe diuell). 
1641 Milton Animadv. 11851) 243 M.il^ our selves rather 
the Bast.irds, or the Centaurs of their spiiitnall furiucutiuns. 
tSao Hvkun Juan v. civiii, Why don't they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral centaur, man and wife? 
1883 W. J. .Stii I MAN in Century Mag. Ort 826 Master and 
serv.iiit. .*1 kind of social Cent.'uir, a single brain and a 
double body. 

3 . One of the southern con.stcllations. 

[1551 Reconde Cast. Kno^ivl, (1556) i-jo There staixlefh 
the rcnt.'iuic Chiron he hath in him 37 starres 1 1667 

Mm TON P L. X. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Ccnianrc and the Scorpion stcanng. 1836 
Penny Cvul. VI. 414/2 From Ptoleiiiy'% (atalugue, it is 
evident that he considcicd the Centaur as holding the wolf 
. .Ill one hand, and a thyrsux iti the other. 

+ 4 . A kind of ship. Obs. 

i6aa Maiyni.s Ahc. Law-Menh. 17; To describe the 
diuci.sitie of ships, as Curr.icks, (.iailcons, Galcasses, Gal- 
leys, Ccntaiircis^ ships of W.inc, Flyboats, Busses, and idl 
other kind of ships .uid vessells. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., mi centaur paver ', centaur* 
hke adj. 

. *5«o Sidney Arcadia (1622) 115 As if Centaur-like he had 
beene one Mcce with the horse. *755) .Stfrnk Tr. Shandy 

1. X, The horse was as good as the rider deserved . . they 
wcre-'-ccntaur-likc— both of a piece. 1876 Geu. Eliot Dan. 
Der. I. vii. 123 The thrill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which l^Iong to liiimnii kind. 

Hence (chielly nonce-words ^ C^ ntanrdom, the 
estate of centaurs (cf. quot. 1883 in 2 b). Centanr- 
•'■que a., in the style of a centaur. Ce'ntanreas, 
a female centaur. Oantau-rlal a., pertaining to 
centaurs. Centau rlan a., Centau rio a., ul the 
nature of a centaur. Ce'ntaurlie v., to behave 
brutally like a centaur. 

1883 W. J. Stillman in Century Mag. Oct. 826 Refusing 
to recognize Centaurdom as the highest human good. 1849 
Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr, Poets i( 3 o Something ccniaur- 
cfume and of twofold n.*iture. 1754 Young Centaur Ded., 
All but CriitauresseH are pruden with you. X84X -4 Antmon 
Classic. Diet s,v. Crntaurt, (ButtmannJ supposes liippo- 
damia to have been a Ccntaurcss, niarrir-d to the prince of 
the l^pithac. 1883 W. J. S i illman in Ctntury Mag. Oct. 
826 'I’lie bluest blood being that of him whose remote fore- 
fathers did but follow the original cenlauri.il proposition of 
taking all they wanted wherever they found it. Ibid. 827 
I’his very class which 1 have in no disparaging sense termed 
Centauric, the aristocracy, where Rocial independence has 
reached its highesL 18^ Mozi.ky Ess. (1878) I. 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his. centauiLm image of an evangelising 
sceptic. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pag. Idol. II. 491 'I'be 
centauric form of Chivan. 1755 Young Centaur 11, Time 
was, when to ceiitaurire was le.ss ridiculous. 

Centaury (sent§ri, -9ri). P'oims: (1 cen- 
taurle, 4-5 oentaiiria), 4-5 centaure, -ture, 
sentaurye, 5 oeDtary(e, -torye, 6 aentorye, 
oentuary, 6 7 oentorie, oentaurie, (7 oantry), 
6-9 cantory, 6- centaury, [ad. mcd.L centaw ea, 
*ia, for L. centaur eum, ur centaurion, a. Gr. kiv* 
Tuvpfioo, or xcRTau/MOF, f. Kivravpos Centauu.] 

1 . A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centaur; two species weredistinguished Centauf ion 
majus, and C. minus (also lepton). The herbalists 
identified these (probably concctly) with two 
Gentianaceons plants, More or Yellow Centaury 
[Cklora perfoUnta), and Common or l.esser Cen- 
taury (Erythrxa Centaureum). Hence Centaury 
is sometimes used as the 4 »uuk-name for all the 
species of Erythnra. 

[ctooo Sax. Leeckd II. 186 Nim centaurian hset is fcl- 
terre suroa hatad . . eor8 gcallan.] c ijM Chaucer Nonne 
Pr, T. 143 Take yoiire laxatyuea Of lawriol Centaure 
[v. r. sentaurye, Centure] ana fiTumetere. 1481 Ca/A. 
Angl. 56 Centary, centauria, felterre, 1549 Linacre 
MacePt Herbal in Prior Plant-n. s. v.. More Centory or 
Eaith|^l hath..yelowe flowers. iMi Turner Herbal 1. 

1 j a, CentAurium minus, that is the les centaury . . our 
common centory in england, is an herbe lyke vnto organe, 
or wyld marierum, or saynt Johnes worte. 1599 A. M. tr. 
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Oah€lk9U4f*t Bk. Ph^iickt 118/1 Boyle Sentorye in wine, 
& drinck cherof warme. iwi Holland PUt^P xxv. vi, 
The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the CenUure vas the report goeth) was cured. i6lt 
R. Holms A rmoury 11. 97/9 Yellow Cantor)' hath the leaves 
seven or eight on a side. 178^ Twamlby Dairying 1 14 Cen- 
taury, leder centaury or gentian, is an extream bitter plant. 
s86i Miss Pratt t'hw*r. PL IV 8 Common Cenuury 
. . a pretty and frequent plant on heaths. 

attriS. 1647 Sir K. Fanshawb tr. GuarinVt Pastor Fido 
(1676) 190 ^ueesing out The juice, and mingling it with 
Ceil try root. 

2 . By 16th c. herbalist^ Gnat Centaury was 
(by some confusion) appli^ to a composite plant 
or plants ; and to the genus containing these the 
name Centaurea was appropriated by Linnseus. 
Great Centaury of Turner was C. Khaponiicat 
of I.yte and his successors, C. Seabiosay and * Cen- 
taury’ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian, Black, Corn, 
Erect, Alealy, Mountain Centaury, 
iMi Turner Herbal i. 1 j a. Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum . . the seed is hke wyld saflbrne wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 1576 Lyte Dodoens 11. ix. 335 The great 
Centorie . . The flowers be of small hearie threddes or 
thrommes, of a lyeht blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out of the scalye knoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
1741 CompL Fam, Piece 11. iii. 386. 17^4 Martyn Rout- 
scan's Bot. xxvL 401 The Great or Oflicinal Centaury . . 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. 

8. American Centaury \ a name for Sabbatia, a 
genus of North American heibs of the Gentian 
family, esp. S. angularis^ 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury. .This plant is a pure bitter, justly held in estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge. 

Hence Oo‘ntaurlii,0«*iitAiirito, names proposed 
for the bitter substance existing in the leaves of 
Plrythrwa Centaureum ; formerly also lor the 
Cnicin or bitter principle of many Composite. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
br given to the bitter .substance which exists iu the leaves 
of tne ccntauica bcTicdicta. 

Ceiltena*rial, a. rate. [f. as next + AL.] Of 
or |>crtaining to a centenary. 

1847 Illust. Lond. Nnvs 18 Dec. 408/3 In 1788, the cen- 
teiiiiarlal day was kept up with great pomp. 
Gontexiariain (sent/heo i lan ), a. and sb. [f. L. 
centendri-us containing a hundred, of a hundred 
)ears old (f. centenJ a hundred each, f. centum a 
hundred) -1- an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the age of a hundred years. 

1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xii. (1875)^) The shroud 

of its centenaiian fabritator. i 84 W j. if. ni.vur ReA Ch. 
Eng, 1 . 276 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
1871 Echo 15 Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. 

2 . Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 

Realm ij Apr. 7 One of Burns' centenarian bards. 

B. sb. A i^ersun a hundred years old. 

1846 in Worcester. Sat. Rev. 11 . 210/1 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. 1877 Wai ijick Russia 
viii. 123 From the new born babe to the centenarian. 

Hence C4nt«na*rlanlBm, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. 

1879 Around Oxford 104 Several cases of centciiarianisui 
have been known at Wo^stock. 1881 Pop. Science Monthly 
XX. 100 Facts concerning ccniciiarianisiii are. .abundant. 

t CentenaTrions, a. Obs.-^ [f. as Centen- 
arian -I- -oijs ] -Centenaky cuij. 

1730-6 Baii.ey CentenarioHSy belonging to too years. 1773 
in Ash. 

Cente*nari20, v. To honour with a centenary 
celebration. Hence Cente-narixed ppl. a. 

1866 Pali Mail G. 25 July 9_We shall soon have as many 
centenarized heroes a.s .canonized s.Tinls. 

Centenary (see below), a. and sb. Also 6 
oeut^ naire, 7 oeutinary. [ad. L. centendri-us 
‘consisting of’ or ‘containing a hundred*, hence 
‘ of a hundred years old ’ (a sense not actually 
recorded in ancient Lat., though the corresp. sense 
occurs with the other words of the same class, 
from vicendriits of twenty years, to mndgctulrius 
of ninety years old); f. centeni a hundred each, 
f. centum hundred. In F. centenaire. 

I'he regularly analogous pronunciation is (se'nt/nSri) ; cf. 
millenary^ culinary, promontory \ hut some say scnt/’n.Tri -; 
cf. catenary ; others, with less reason, (sente iiilri), u if the 
word were centennary, and connected with centennium J 

A adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to tne space of a hundred 
years. 

1647 Fuiier Good Th. in IForse T. (1841) 92 Centenary 
years returned but seldom. 1688 Anety. Talon's Plea 30 
The Centinary poasesbion, as they call itj or the enjoyment 
for many Ages can make no prescription against Sove- 
reignty. c 1811 Fuseli Lect. Art iv. (18481 452 During the 
course of nearly a centenary practice. 1830 Be. Monk 
Life Bentley I. 190 The University of Frankfort .. 
having resolved to celebr.'ite the centenary anniversary 
of its foundation. 1857 H. Miller Te^t. Rochs x. 410 
Dividing the total ihicicness of the bed by the ceiitenaiy 
elevation. 

2 . gen. Of or belonging to a hundred. 

1768 E. Buys Z>iW. Terms of Art, Centetiary, belonging 
loan Hundred. 1804 Hebkr ^rttl ix. (ed. a) I. 267 The 
centenary and millesimal way in which the Hindoos ex- 
press themselves. 1 
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8 . Relating to the dimton of a county called 
a ‘ hundred . 

t037 Sir P. Paloravi Merth, 6 Friar ii. (1844) <3 Maroo 
Rscertained that they were the * sworn centenary deputies *, 
a phrase by which 1 suppoee he means the Jurors who 
answered for and repreaentM the several Hundreds. s8^ 
Grben Read, Eng, Hist, xxiii. 115. 

B. sb, 

1 1 . A weight of a hundred ponndt. Obs, late 
L. cettfendrium.] 

[edge IfMDoaa Orig, xvt. xxv. ej Cwiteaerium -.^numeri 
nomen cst, eo quod centum Itbrarum pooderU siu 1398 
Trbvisa Barth, De P, R, xix. exxx. (1495) 939 Cenien- 
arium is the name of a nombre for it contejmeth an hundryd 
pounde.] Barret Theor, IVarres v. iiL 124, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 1696 Ducard Gate Lat, Uni. f 536 A 
hundred pound moke a Centenary or hundred-|Mund 
waight 171R Perquisite’ Monger 7 The Loan of only ten 
Gold Centenaries. 1788 Gibbon Decl, 4* F, (1846) V. liiL 
956 Their pay . .computed at thirty- four centenaries of gold. 
2 . A space, duration, or age of one hundred 
years ; a centennium or century. 

1697 R* Estieune's World Wonders 929 We 

hitue scene sundry strange things in this last centenai^ of 
Che world, than Hakbwill Apol. iv. 49 If we should aHow 
but one inch of decrease in the growth of men for every 
Ceiitciiary. 1865 Ds Mosgan Paradoxes (1879) iz (The 
editorial system] has grown up in the last centenary — a 
word 1 may use to signify the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ambiguity of century, 1884 Birmingh, 
Weekly Post 6 Dec. 3/4 Mr. John Hogben . . on Sunday 
completed his centenary. 

8. A cenuniiiai anniversary; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium. 

1788 A nn. Reg. 220 Among the clubs of [a>ndon who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 183^ T. 
Jackson Ktttle\ The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 
1859 Times Jan. 26 The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 1889 Pall AfallG. ao June The [Handel] 
festival is one full year before its time, owinc to the present 
rage for centenaries. This is the second centenary of 
Handel's birth. 

4 . A centenarian, rare. [ — L. ^centmdrius, F. 
centenaire^ 

1834 43 Southey Doctor qx’kxxi. Centenaries, he thought, 
must have beeu ravens and tortoises. 

6, (See oiiol.) 

1700 .Sir H. Ciiauncy Hist. Antiq. Herts. (18261 I. 5a 
Every Hundred was govern'd by a pu’ticular officer, called 
a Centenary or a Hundredary. 

Hence Oantanarj v. 

1888 Scottish Leader 9 Apr. 4 Those who had already 
muiiuiiieiits enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not available might have a new monument. 

Centenoe, obs. form- of Skntknce. 

CentBmer (se ntenl^i). Forms : 4 oentener, 
6 oontenyer, aentener, 6-7 oentiner, -ere, 7 
oentinier, 6- oentenier. [a. F. cetitenier •.•-h. 
centendrius (see Centenary), in 4th c. used for 
‘ a centurion*.] 

1 1 . A centurion. Obs. 

a S300 ( H*‘sor M. i99r>7 A centener, Cornelius. 1533 Ld. 
Okrnkrs Froisi. 1 . cccxUx. ^59 He . . ordayned and made 
sccretcly capiutyns of the whyte hattes, as Senteners, and 
Muquateners. 1^77 Hellowks Gueuara's Gold. Ep. 178 
Pilate, .sent .a Centeiiicr to discouer a truth. t^Bo Norim 
Plutarch 961 Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this i^egiiliun. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxiv. (1639) 415 His [Caesar's] 
CeiiieiiierB uflered him . . to find him a man at Armes, 

t 2 . -* Cknturian. Obs. 

Time's Store House 19 (L.) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurians. 

8. A policc-uflficcr in Jersey. 

186a Anstxu Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2* «i Each parish 
has also two centeniers, except St. Hcliors, where there 
arc six. 1880 Jersey Weehly Express 13 Nov. 2/2 Charged 
by Centeiiier George C. Godfiay with having been picked 
up dead drunk in tne Royal Hall, Peter-street. 

Centennial (scntenial), a. isb.) [f. (afler 
biennial, etc.) on L. type ^centennium (f. centum 
a hundred -1- annus year) -h -al.] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred years, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ standing ; 
a hundred years old ; completing a hundred years ; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. Cen- 
tennial State (U. S.): appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the centennial year of the 
existence of the United Slates (1876). 

a 1797 Mason Palinodia x. (R.) To her alone I rais'd my 
«(raiii, On her centennial day. 1816 Monthly Rev. LXX A. 
304 The deciduous willow, and the centennial oak. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii. The blossom is so brief ; as of 
some centennial cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours. 187a Loncf. Div. Trag. iii. 
iv, This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches. 1874 Motley Bameveld II. xiii. 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. i88t Geikie in Macm. Mag, 
XLIV. 733 (Wyoming) But for the protrusion of this wedge 
the * Centennial State ' would have been a quiet pastond 
or agricultural territory. 188a Hinsdale GarEeld 4 Edmc, 
11. 411 That 1 would meet her in the Centennial summer. 

B. OS sb. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 
tion ; a centenary. 

1876 H0WRI.LS, Ihe Centennial is what every one calls 
the great fair now open at Philadelphia. 1876 Daily Hews 
9 Nov. 5/9 America has been of late very much centennial- 
ised— that is the word in use now sinc'e the great celebra- 
tion of this year. Centennials have been got up all over 
the States. 


Hence Oentenninllie n, mnet-wd, \ lee pree. 
OentaTininin, [f. (oa L. analogy) L. cifU^m 
hundred f annus year : cf. bisnnium, millinninm,'\ 
A tpooe of a hondred yearly a century. 

Omtw s 8ee Cbntri. 

Center, var. of Cevturk, Chtciubi. 
Centexie, oba. form of Sanotuabt. 

1600 C Sutton Disco Mori xiiL (s846> 104 noto. In diiio 
of need no surer centeiio. 

Oenfteiingt owftraiiig (ae*ntdriq), vbi.^. 
Also oentring. [f. emUr^ OnneRi v, 'T -ino i ; the 
spelling on the analogy of setiU^ etc. would be 
centring, but as the woid is of 3 syllables, confer^ 
ing (more rarely centreing) is generally used, esp. 
in technical senses.] 

1. See CiNTBiNO. 

2 . A placing in the centre or making central ; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidence ; spec, the setting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the same straight line. 

X768 £. Buys Diet. Terms 0/ Art, Centering of an Opdek- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is eicactly 
ui the Middle. 1831 BRR%vsTBt Optics xlUi. 358 The . . riw 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lensee 
not being in the same straight line. i8fc Kdin, Rev, Oct. 
537 Mr. Carter reconimcncia that people should look Co the 
centreing of their sj^tacles for themselves. 18H Dodiy 
Hews 10 Sept. 9/1 When the ring rotates at high speed, 
tu^ slight error of centring tends to iqjure the ring. 

3 . Arck, ‘The temporary woodwork or fram- 
ing, whereon any vaulted work is constructed* 
(Gwilt). 

a 17M Parentalia in Entlck London (1766) IV. 906 Both 
centering and scalfolding. s86i SMiuce Engineors 11 . 189 
The centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 
built. 1879 SiB G. Scott Lect, Archit. 11 . 194 I'he use 
of continuous timber centering. Ruskim Prater, iii. 
Well-made centreings . . made this mt^el. .attractive. 

4 . ath ib and Comb., as centering motion, punch 
(sense 2), stone (sense 3). 

1855 I. T AVLOR Restor. Belief 1 18 A centering-stone of 
that structure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world. 1883 Knowledge 97 Apr. i, Second- 
ary stage with centering motion (in a microscope]. 1884 F. 
Britten Waich 4 Cloclun. 148 Another spring . . carrying 
a fine Lenireing punch. 

Centesimal (sente sim&l), a. and sb. [f. 
L. centisimus hundredth, centesima {pars) hun- 
dredth (part), f. centum hundred 4 -AL. Cf. 
decimal.] 

A. adj. 1 1 . Hundred-fold. Obs. 

^ a i68e Sir T. Browne Treuis (1684) 40 l*his centessimal 
increase \Matt. xiii. 9^]. .this centessimal fructification. 

2 . Relating to division into hundredths. On- 
tesimal thermometer thermometer. 

1^ TRoyciiTON in Phil, Trans, XCIX 135 The cen- 
tesimal division of the quadranL t8i»-6 Playfair Hat, 
Phil. (1819) I. 247 When the centesimal thermometer is 
used. x8^ Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. L 93 At great 
depths the thermometer marks 7 or 8 centesimal degrees. 

8. Relating to fractions of a hundred ; calculated 
according to percentage. 

i8s9 C Welch West. Polity 934 The centesimal ratio of 
inciease. 

B. sb. A hundredth part ; the second figure after 
the decimal point. ? Obs, 

16^ Derham in Phil. Trans. XX. 47 The Height of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Centeumals. 
17*7 Abbuthnot Anc. Coins, SfC, (J.) The neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the tube. 

Centesimally (sente sim&li), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY^.] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a hundred. 

^1830 Hat. Pkilos, Il._ Thsrmom. Jh Pyrom. i. 9 (Usef. 
Know!. Soc.) Celsius, .divided ccntesimally the thermometer 
known, .by his name. 1869 Daily Hews 13 Sept., 1 have 
. given the result of my examiuation in ounces and also 
ceiitesimally. 

Cantasimate (sentesim^t), v. [f. L. cen- 
tesimdre (f. centesimus hundredth); see -ATE 3 . 
Cf. decimate^ To belect every hundredth person 
for punishment. iSo Oanta'simatioB.. 

x6m Jer. Tavlor Duct, Dubit. ii. laa (L.) Sometimes the 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appe^ in . . Julius 
Cupitolinus, who also mentions a centesimation. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Macrinus .sometimes decimat^ 
and sometimes centesimated the soldiers, s^ £. Buys 
Diet Teryns of Art, Centesimation, a milder Kind mili- 
tary Punishment .. when only every hundredth Man is eae- 
cuted. ^ 1839 De Quincey Wks. (166a) VII. 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate. 

t Ca*lltaflm. Obs. Also 5 oentyame, 7 oen- 
tesme ; also 8 in Lat. form oentesima. [a. OF. 
centiesme (prob. in Anglo-F. centesme, centisme)^ 
mod.F. centiPme, centime centesim-um hun- 
dredth.] A hundredth part. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/3 Tlie centysme of the 
goodes of the forsayd hyssop. 1638^ Gelmbbano Faria’ 
tion Maen, Heedle a The Horizon. Tdivided into 360 parts, 
and each part subdivided into Centeames or Millesmes, 
t8R7 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 
the Logarithms of the sines, tangents, and secants, to every 
d^ee, and centesm, or cooth part of a degree. 

Centessence. nonce-im. [f. L. centum hun- 
dred 4 Eshencs, after quintessence (the proper 
analogue of which would be centesimessence)\ 
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The hendredlb cttence, the euenee • hundred 
time! distilled. 

•■grtM. CdUiM Mfif, ^ AfftvA. 11. VI. i6i The— quintcti- 
Miu^ tthdill 1 no, tht ceoteMcncc of naghtnuire. 

t CitfUtfpniTe. Ods. [gd. Ger. €etUgraf, unt- 
graft MHG. unte^ a district originally of lOo 
hamletft, ad. late L. ceniCt Ji. cinta, m same suiise : 
ice Dn Caofre, The Centgraf was the president of 
the Centgcrtchte, which administered the criminal 
law in these districta.] Used liy Selc|en at trans- 
lation of OE. hnndrtdes ealdor Ihe presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred ; also, to render Gca*. 
Ctntgraf Zentgraf 

■640 SaioaH JLm.w* Hng, i. xsv, He was (per eininentiain\ 
called the C.entgrave or J..ord of the Hinulred 2760 Ir. 
liurching's Sy»t (icog. V. 474 Over wtiidi is. .a Centgrave 
whose butinesa it is to look to the criminal jurisdiction 
C 61 ltip| combining form of L. centum hundred, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as rentiare, xio of an are, etc. 

iBse Naval Chro$%. XXIV. 301 Centiar, square meter. 
thid,^ Centistere 0*3930 cubic fftet. 

06 lltici*pit 01 UI» rare^^, [f. L. centiclpit- 
(f. ceniutn •f caput head) -k -OUB.] Hundred-headed. 
173D-6 in Bailky ; 1779 in Ash ; and in mod. Diciv 
Cmti*fld01Ul9 rare-"^, [f. 1^ centtfid-us (f. 
centum + jindfre to split, divide) + -ous.] 

* Divided into an hundred parts or ways.* 

enfi-A in Bailey ; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ointilb'lioiUl. <2- rare-‘^. [f. L. ccntifoli-us 
(as in Kosa centi/olia the hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage rose) -f -OU8.] Hundred-leaved. 

1730-^ in Bailey ; 1739 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Oeatigrada CseTitigr^td), a. [a. F. cetHigrade, 
f. L. centum + gradus step, degree.] Having a 
hundred degrees ; usually applied to Celsius's 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. (Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

itia EdtH.Rrv XX. 196 This thermometer ik exactly 
the same with what has been since called in France the 
Centigrade. iBBo All Round Na 43. 391 A tempera- 
ture oT 1 90'^. .centigrade. 1878 Huxutv PhyMiogr, 151 The 
centipede scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country. 1881 Nature XXIII. 476 'J'he 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. 

OmtilpnuiUlie (scjitigrscm, Fr. safftfgram). 
[F. centigramme : see Cknti- and Ghammr ] in 
the Metric system, a weight equal to yfg of a 
gramme, or *1543248 of a grain troy. 

1801 Dupsi Neolcg, Fr. Diet. 73 Dicigramtuo . . equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Mann/. Afetafll. 133 (Cab. Cyd.) 
One centigramme of bruised gunpowder. 

Oemtlllnguad, a. nonce-mud. [f. L. centum + 
lingua tongue •»* -XD,] H uudred -tongued . 

1899 Sala GasliglU 4 D. ix. 105 Ccntilingued Rumour. 

Cantilitre (se ntililai, Fr. Bohtslitr). [F. cen~ 
Ulitre\ see Cxnti- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to xJg of a 
litre, or *61028 of a cubic inch. 

s8ds DuprA Neolof. Fr, Diet, as Centilitre . . is the hun- 
dredth part of the litre. 1883 Patl Atoll G, 31 Oct, 4A How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be fUled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine Y 
CmtillioiL (senti'lyan). [f. L. centum hun- 
dred + the termination of million : cf. BlLLIOV.] 
The hundredth powet of a million ; a number 
which would be denoted by i followed by 600 
ciphers. Hence Oanti lUontli. 

mAsa Taift Mag. XIX. 473 There existed not a centil- 
Bonth of the blessing. 

06 iliti*l 09 , 1 iy- [ftd. L. ^ccntiloqmumt f. centum 
•¥loqui to sp^.] Name of a work attributed to 
Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisms of 
astrolo^. 

xM J[omm] H[aevby] Diic. Probleme 1x3 This is the true 
. .doctrine of Ptolomcy as may appear, .by his Aphoristicall 
Centiloquie. s6as Bubton Anat. Atel. 1. Ui. 1. iil 1639 
Pbesom Parieties 11. Hall the Jew his commentary, 
iwon the centiloquy of JPtolomee. 

I Cratina (,sai!ktf'‘m). [Fr. OF. cenlisme, cen- 
tiesme L. centesimus hundredth : see Cuntxbm.] 
A French coin of the value of of a franc. 

iBn Dupr8 Neoiog. Pr. Diet. 4a A piqce pf five centimes 
Is equal to a sou. six6 J. Scott Vis. Parit 99 A centime, 
or the tenth part of a holfoenny. t888 Miss Mulock in 
Maem. Mag. Ko- >03. 44/% Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes the bottle. 

b. tram/. Any coin whose value is of that 
of the standard. 

1886 Howells Venet. Life vi. 79 The soldo being the 
centime of the florin. 

(se'ntimftai, Fr. gahtfinitr). [F. 
oeniimitre : see CxHffi- and Mxtrb.] In the 

Metric system, a measure of length to itg 

of a metre, or -3937 (nearly |) of an 
tflei DuprA Neoiig. Pr. Diet, 43 CentimAtre. Js the hun- 
diwtlh portofthemHn. iflep NaeMl CArom.^lh 363 
Its . . diameter did not exceed a oenttnletre. 1889 Reamer 
II Feb. i8e^ It mnomits to about ei^ty enbic centtaeues. 
QiVfilSAiy, oba. form of CixvxirART. 


Centtnal, -bt, obs. fl*. Sentixxl, CivTEirTSE. 
t CmtlaiOdy. Obs. [ad. L. centinddia {furba) 
some unknowu plant, f. centum hundred *f 
knot. Cf. F. cenlinide.] The plant Knotgrass 
(.Pofygmum CKfieulare). 

[197S Lytb Dodoene 1. IxvH. 98 Knot grasee..l'he first 
kinUe is called.. in Shoppes CentumnodiaJ i6si Cotgr., 
Hetbo noute^ Ccotinodie, Knotgrossc. 

CantipMftl (senti p/dfiT , a. [f. L. centum ^ 
ped- loot*f -AL.] 01 one hundred (metrical) feet. 

1879 G. Mbrboith Egoist 11 . vi. 1^ Your uncertainty . . 
would only be extended were the Unc ceniipedaL s8Ba 
Washeurm Early Eng. Lit. vii. 153 Convematian made 
up of all the largest centi|>edal words in Webster. 

Centipede (Bc niip/d). Also 7 oeutapoo, 8 
oentaple, oentipes, 8 9 oentlpee, 9 (in Diets.) 
oentipod. [ad. L. emtipeda centh^ede, f. centum 
-^pes iped-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. F. centi^de : centipUt centapee, in W.lndies 
and early navigators was prob. iroiti Sp.] 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many iect, constituting the order 
Cheilopoda ol the class A/yriapoda. Those of 
tropical countries are very vcnouious. 

z6os Holland Pliny 11 . 381 *niere be l.atine writers who 
call this wormc Centipeda, as if it had an hundred feet. 
1646 Sir T. Brow'MB Pseud. Eg. 141 Some . . with many 
legs, even to the number of an hundied, as Juli Scolopen- 
(Iro:, or such as are tcrined centipedes. 1697 Dampirr Poy. 
(iTap) 1 . 300 Ceiitapees, call'd by the English ^ Legs • . 
Tncir Sting or Bite is more lining than a Scorpion. 17^ 
A. Hamilton AVto Acr. E. lud, ll. xxxix. 89 (He] was bit 
in the Calf of the l.eg by a Ccntipce. 17^ P. Browne 
Jamaica laG The Ceiuapie is reckoned very venomous. 
1794 6 E. Darwin Zooh. (1801) 1 . a6x. 1 once saw a wonu 
..and observed a centipca hanging at its tail. 1799 G. 
Hamilton in Asiatic Res, II. 339 Stung by u scorpion, or 
centipee. 1839 Kiruy Hah. 4 Inst. Aiwn. II. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of ^iant centipede . . more than a foot long. 
s^7 CANriNTKR Zool, f 823 I'he Centipede and other car- 
nivorous MyriapocU, posscHmng strong and active limbs, 
varying in nuin^r from fifteen to twcniy-unc poirh. 

attrii. 1879 tr. Ziemssen's Cyci. o/ Med. ill. 539 In the 
case of Centipede bites, 
b. t rafts/. an<l fig. 

1886 Tmorkau VaHkee in Canada i. 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centijpede of a iiian. 1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (1880) 
26a The line v^tll nutke ‘centipedes ' on the water. 

CantiplllBld (se ntipli/m), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
centum -t* pliima feather.] Having a hundred 
feathers ; applied to a moth who^e wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-likc segments. 

1879 B1.ACKMORR /YA're J orr. 1 . xviii 196 Like a centi- 
plume moth in a spider’s web. 

f Ce:ntireli*ffiouB, a. Obs. nonce-wtl. [f. as 
prcc. *f Rkligioub.] Of a himdred religions. 

1650 B. Dtscolhni. a8, I could demonstrate it to be Hetero- 
geneous . . Pluraiiinious, Versipcllous, Centirchgious 

Centner Ue ntnoj). [a. Ger. centtier, ad. L. 
centetidrius relating to a hundred.] 

1 . A measure of weight used in Germnny. 
xtAxPhil. Trans, XIII. 100 A centner or hundred weight. 
*783 "anwav Trav. 11762) f. vn. Ixxxviii. 130 [Pounds) 
X centner. x86x Leeds Mercury a Nov., The Furstenberg 
works use about 10,000 centners of cost iron . . and produce 
yearly from 80,000 to ioo,ocio centners of raw iron . 1879 U re 
Diet. Arts I. 756 The Zollverein Centner contains iio-aji 
En^ish Iba, avoirdupois. 

1 2. Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the Cental. Obs. 


186a R^. Set. Pari. Comm. H'eig/ds 4 Afeas. (Evidence 
of Prof. Leone Levi) I 37. 

8. Afetallurgy. (Sec quot.) 

1793 CiiAMBKKfi Cycl. Sugg. S.V. Hvndredy Centner in 
metaMurgy and M.'i>ayiiig is a weight divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 
parts. .The centner of the metallurgists contains on hundred 
pounds, the centner of the ossayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other puts are proportioned. 

Otnto (se ntn). Also 7 oenton. [a. L. cento^ 
centbn-emy pi. centones, garment of patchwork, 
also the title of a poem (as the cento nuptialis of 
Ausonius) made up of various verses. In It. centone, 
F. centon. Orig. with L. pi. centones ; afterwards 
cenloeSf now usually centos ; the F. and It. forms 
of the sin^. have also been used.] 

1 1 . A piece of patchwork ; a patched garment. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. City of Goa (x6ao) 605 Centones 
ore peeces of clooth of diuene colours ; vsed anyway, on 
the bade, or on the bed. Edol Shirlby Witty A'air n. ii. 
His apparel is a centa sdM Sir T. Browns Relig. A/ed. 
iL f S3 Ifiere is under these &ntoes and miserable outsides 
. .a soule of the some alloy with oor owne. 

2 . *A composition formed by joining scrapi 


from other authors * (J.). 

1609 Camdbn Rem. (16x4) 14 (Quilted . . out of shreds of 
diuers Poets^ such os Schowrs do coll a Cento. 1846 Ibb. 


Taylor Afol. Liturgy Prof, f x6 A very Cento composeo out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries. Manuals, and Por 
tnises of the Roman Chunrii. 1730 A Gordon MagWe 
AmAhith. 95 They affected a kina of Medley or Cento. 
i88b Fabbab Eariy Ckr. L 954 A cento of Senptm 


b. mare kasely : cf. * string , 'rigmarole*. 
m8o T. Jbffbrson Carr. Wks. 1839 ^ 364 Hen^s aiap 
of Virginia .. hi a mere cento of blunders. i8m Hazlitt 
Tabled, II. viii. 194 A cento of sounding commonplaces. 


8. trantf. (of pettons, etc.) C^s. 
s6n8 W. Sclatbi Exfioi. a These* (t^) 1^ Amongsl tho 
auuiy Centones of rettolters of Pbperie. ifify Samoeroom 
Serm, 11 . 817 The Moabites and the A/tarens. Gebal and 
Ammon . .a cento and a rhapsody of uncxrcumciiied nations. 

Hence Ce-BtolEm (also Cfo’&toiiinm) ; OeB.- 
to'Bleni a,, of the nature of a cento ; Oe*&telae 
V,, to make into a cento. 

e x6s8 E. Bolton Hyfercr. in Haslewood Anc. Crtt, Ess, 
(1811) 11 . 837 llie vast vulgar Tomds procured for the moet 
part by the husbandry of Printers., in their tumultuary and 
centuiucal writings 00 seem to resemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. 183B-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iH. 

1 80 Not loo amDitiouidy chosen, nor in the manner called 
centontsm. Ibid. viii. f a Tassoni has ridiculed its centonism, 
or studious incorooration of Hues from Petrarch. x84a M ea 
Browning Gr. Car. Poets 04 The tragedy is . a specimen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of one 
work to the construction of another, /bid. 54 Eiidocia., 
thought good to extend her sceptre, .over Homer’s poems, 
and centO'ize them into an epic on the Saviour’s life. 1899 
Sat. Rev. VIII. 357/1 Warton seenm to have imagined 
the text of Comus, Lycidas, etc., to have been little more 
than a centonuun of borrowed thoughts 

t Cento*01llated, a. Obs, rare. [f. late L. 
eentecuLus (f. centum + oculustyt) + -ate 3 + -edL] 
Hundred-eyed. 

1607 Feltmam Resolves 1. i, The Ccntoculated Argus. 
s66o Chasac. Italy 3 His Bastards that closed the Ey^ids 
of centoculated Argiiti. 

t Ce*ntoner. Obs. [A variant of fenlener, Ckn- 

T8NIEU.] 

x6io Holland tr. Camden's Brit. 1. 375 Every of them 
hath their severall Centoner, as one would say Centurion. 
t6^ £. Leigh En^. Descr. 65 The whole country' lisle of 
Wi^ht] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
tbeir several Centoner or Centurion. 

. Centorie, -tory, obs. ff. Centadrt. 
Ce*3ltrad» miv. Phys. [as if ad. Gr. *Kivrpabe 
to the centre, f. Kivrpw centre, after otnade home- 
wards, f. oT/eot home.] To or towards the centre. 

1803 J* Barclay A«v Anat. Notnencl. x839*-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 111 . 720/2 The change travels no lurtner cen- 
trad than the same point. 

Central (scntrAl), a. [ad. L. centrdUis central, 
f. centrum (‘enthe : cf. r. central.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the centre or middle ; 
situated in, pioceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centie. 

1647 H. More Songo/Souh. n Hi, Or else his inward life 
And Central! rains do fairly him compell Within himself. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, (1736) Introd. i Even such as 
hui>e to ri.se Main, would not be content with central Inter- 
ment. 1664 PowEK Exp. Philos. 1. a Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the probe entred. 
a 1700 J. Hughes Eistasy (K.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll’d. 1837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Sckol. 
Wks. (Bohn 1 11 . xB6 One central fire.. flaming now out of 
the lips of Etna. i86e Tyndall Clac. 11. f 15. 310 The 
quicker central flow lof a glacier], 

b. Applied to a city, quarter, building, etc., 
situated 111 the heart of its district, where popu- 
lation i'i densest or trade busiest. 

1679 Ogilbv Brit. Pref. a Roads to the less central Cities. 
18x4 Wordsw. Excurs. viii. 221 Palmyra, central in the 
desert. x86x Swinhoe N. China Camp. 7 The island . . * 
from its central position would form a good d^t for 
troops. Mod. The point of departure was the Central 
Sutton, Manchester. To let, convenient business premises 
in a go^ central position. 

o Belonging to the i>arty that holds a position 
midw^ between the two exti ernes (cf. Cbrtrb 15). 

x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 75 The uitia-faclion among 
the Protestants became now powerless. 'I'he central mul- 
titude, whose belief was undefined, etc. 

2 . jfirg. Belonging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant point or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; hencCf chief, principal, 
leading, dominant. 

1847 H. More Song 0/ Soul xw. xlvi, The most profound and 
centroll eiiergie. The very sclfnesse of the soul. 1776 Auam 
Smith W. N. 1 . 1. vii. 60 The natural price . .is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices or all commodities are 
continually gravitating, 1896 Mig. SroiR|iimc Aur. Leigh 
.L 800 Every turn htiU brought me ttrarer to the central 
truth. 1879 JowEiT Plato (ed. a) 11 . 433 Odysseus is the 
central figure of the one poem. s88s Farrar Early Vhr. 
11 . 438 lx>ve h the very central command of Christianity. 

b. Of a governing body, association, etc. : Con- 
trolling all branches of tne organization from one 
common centre ; oppoMd to local. 

x 8 oa Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disf. V. 3, 1 am very 
sensiDle of the value of the approbation of thb Central 
Junta. 18418 M'Culloch Act. Bret. Ete^re 3x3 

in i8xx the different district societiea were incorporated as 
members of a central association. 1863 Bright Sp. Amor. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. i888 Glaubtonb in Sp^. 563/1 To 
commence not with local but with central institutions. 

8. Phys. Of or pertainin/to a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol, applied to affections of parts of the body 
caused by lesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, at distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion. 

1889 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 88 {title) On Central Psroly* 
sis. xBja W. Aitbbn Sei. 4 /V. Med, (ed. 6) 11 . 360 Reflex 
•ympioins may be prumat in eentnl anMthesia, but dmy 
am entirely abeent in pe ri pheral a nuthetia sEwGamobb 
tr. HermsmnsPe Physiol, xt. 487 The ceitcml end-onfans of 
nerve-fibres are contained In certain ftruefurea, wklcb am 
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caHid * fh» eentml e rgm of tlie norvoys ■yUma*. iftfr 
Koma iK. 75 A Mnwiiivo cell o«i th* aiirftuw of tlM 

Hody connected by means of a sensory nerve vicli the 
■ntenuQ automatic central nervous ceU. 

4. In Tarious phraies : 

Maih., etc. : Central curve {cmic\ n curve having 
a centre ; central eclipH^ in eclipse in wluch the 
centres of the son and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; central farce ^ a force attracting to 
or repelling from a centre ; so central erhil <see 
quot.) ; \ central rule (see quot.) ; central eectian, 
a section passing through the centre. 

i 6 ls T. Bark us Gipmetr. K*y 6 The central rule. CTea 
J. Harris L«x^ TVrAw., Ctnh^at-Rule^ is a rule found 
out.. Mr. Tho. Baker.. whereby he finds the Center 
of a Circle desugned to cut the Parabola an as many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real RooU. 
sfoi Hutton Lpuru Math. (iSeSj II. sa4 The subject of 
central forces. 1846 J. jovea Scu Dialog, xv, A central 
eclipse. s86o Saluom Conic Sod. x. (i879» 143 ‘llie ellipse 
anil hyperbola are hence often classed together as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non>ceiitral curve. 
.865 P,T. Main iniroti. Plane Astron. ^ 11879 5 Every 
central sectiop of a sphere is called a great circle. 188a 
Minchin Unifil. Kinemat, 63 Central Orbit.. an orbit de- 
scribed by a moving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre. 

6 ; Central fire : applied attrib, to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occupies a central 
position, instead of being di.>posca around the 
periphery of the flanged capsule. 

b88i Grkbnbr Ghh goa I'he employment of a centml-fire 
cap. Ibid. eo4 The central-fire cartridge. 1884 St. 
yamts** Gan. 18 Jan. 5/1 Exploded by cenirol-fire action. 

N C01ltral6 (centre i'll ). Anat. [i^tin.] Short 
for os cctjtra/Cf one of the bones of the carpus. 

B87S Mivart £/eM. A Mat, iCg The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous pan of the carpus. 1878 
Baix tr. Gegeubauer'e Comp. A uat. 48^ A centrale, also, 
is not uiifrequently present. 

Cantralisni (sc nUaliz’m). [f. Caiitkal 4 - 
-iHtt.] A centralizing system, centralization. 

1837 Cauiioun Wks. 1 1 . 638 The tendency of our system to 
ccniralisiu, with its ruinous consequences. Ibid. 65a 1886 
Athenmum 2 Jan. 16 'Che power of the provinces, .destined 
tb put an end to the centralism of the capital. 1870 Daily 
JNews 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperial centralism. 

Centralist (se ntr&list). [f. as prec. 4 - -IHT.] 
An upholder ol centralization. Also cUtrib. 

1864 Realm 13 July 4 The Austrian ccntrali-sts. 1871 
Dauy Newt st Sept., The Emperor . . would gladly . . con- 
tent both the Ccntralhts and the SeparatistK. 1870 Ob^ 
server 9 Oct., The Con.stitutioiial, centralist party. 

Hence Oaatrall'atlo a. rare. 

1864 A*rai/w z 5 June 3 'I'he strangely-ccntralistic speech 
qf the Hungarian magnate. 

Centrality ^sentnclhi). [f. Cknthal + -ity ; 
in mod.K. ccnlraM.] 

1 . The quality or fact of being central ; central 
nature or position ; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality : line (on the earth's 
surface) along which an eclipse is central. 

1847 ff* More Song 0/ i>0Hl iv. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of th* Univcrsall soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Suii.ivan Viev* Nat. II. 913 The 
centrality of the sun. 1879 Farrar St. Patti 1 . 3^ The 
centrality of its poxition . . made it a great commercial em- 
porium. iSBs A theMxum a Dec. 789 Tlie line of centrality 
IS confined to the South Pacific Ocean. 

Norris Prod. Disc. (1711) III. zap That Cen- 
trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully aatisfied 
in himself. 184^ Emerson Ess. .Ser. 11. Ui. 85 Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or overset. 
s86a W. M. Rossicm in P'raser's Mag. Aug. T95 Clear grasp 
of ideas, centrality of purpose. 

2 . Phys. [so F. cent f all * A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the neivous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves ; it 
is used in contradistinction to conductivity ' {,Syd. 
Soc. I^x.\ 

Centraliiation (serntr^biri^i-Jan, 

[f. Centi 4 ALi*b 4 * -ATION, OF ad. F. centralisation^ 

L The action of centralizing or fact of being 
centralized ; gathering to a centre. 

1801 Dupr8 Neolog. Fr. Diet. 44 Such is the effect of the 
centralization of government. 1835 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 
763/a This tendency to centralizulion is still more con- 
spicuona in the Phyllosomo. 1849 Ruskin Seo. Lamps vi. 
§ a. 164 It Is as the centr^isaticn and protectress of this 
■acred influence that Arcliitecture is to Ije regarded. 1869 
Mill Liberty 304 The greatest posMible centralization of 
informatioo, and diffusion of it from the centre. 

2 . csp. The concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, etc. are di- 
ijectly responsible. 

[See 180X in x.] iSaa Ann. Reg. II. 791 Centralization 
— that ferocious hydra which has preyi^ upon . . Europe 
for a century. 1836 Bp. or Exbtbr Chargy 33 I'he vice of 
modem legislation.. 'centralization * as it is called ; a word 
mt more strange to our language, than the practice .. is 
foreign tb our ancient habits and feelin^^ 1863 Batcr 
Nmi. Amaeon 1 * 38 To oombine happily me principles of 
local lelf-govBiiuiient and centraliution* 

Oantnliie (Se-ntralaiz), v. Also -Im. [f. 
CiVTBAL f • 181 ^ or ari. F\ centraliser . 1 


1. intr. T 0 oome togfftbartl a oentfff; tq fom 
aoontre; twomociitretft. 

sBan mmdkfyMe^, Vlll. 59I A mew Popery or Catholic 
Patriarchate . . which la now to oentmliee at Mohibw, or 
Petersburg, ifas •Six/. Rer. VIII. yeA Art has a tendoney 
to bentroliM. sMI HarOn^s Mag. Apr. 764 llie eyts • • 
flamed as if the Bfe of the man had oentrallsed and 
fbcossed wiAin them. 


2. tram. To bring to a centre^ locate in a centre, 
make central ; esp. to concentrate (administrative 
powere) in a single head or centre, inatead of dis- 
tributing them among local departments ; to sub- 
ject to centralization. 

i8m DuprA Neoieg* Pr. Diet. 44 To oentraliM the welfare 
by depurating the committees of false patriots 1834 
Arnold Let. in L^o 8 Corr. (1844) 1 . vii. ^8x If ever 
the question of National education comes deflmtely before 
the government, 1 am very desirous of their not 
traJizing* too much, but availing themselves of the existing 
machinery. 1839 e/b Hailcv Feslus 39/t Draw to thy soul, 
And centralize the rays which art around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Hblps Soc, Press, iv. 59 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. Harrison Choice Bhs. ix886> 238 

Eni^land wax centralised earlier than any other European 
nation. i88s Manck. Exam. 6 July sA I'he functions 
that are now centralised in the Govemment departments 
in Lemdon. 

8. To give or assign a ^tre to. 

xSsi Ruskin Stones Veni 1 . L 22 I'he transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date iz8a 

CentralilWd (Se-ntr&laizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 - 
-BO 1 .] Made central, referred to a centre. 

s84s Penny Cycl. XXIV. ayo/i A centralised system of 
govemment. >875 Mains Hist. Inst. i. zx The formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. A thenmtm 
zB Apr. 503^3 In these days of centralis administration. 

Contraliser kSC'Utrftbizoi). [f. as prec. 4- -EB.] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

1^7 Toulm. Smith Parish 421 The centralizers 'only 
wait the word * to establish such a system. xflTfl N. Amer. 
Rev. 360 As strong a centralizer as Jefferson. 

Cantralisillg (se-ntrillaiziq^ vbl. sb. The 
action of the verb Centralize. Also attrib. 


184s J. H. Nbwman Ess. Developm. 171 The centralising 
p^ess by which the Sec of St. Peter liecaine the Head^ of 
ChrisleiKlom 1883 J. Sime A //-Israel 5^4 'I'he centralizing 
shadowed out in these new amxngements. 

CentraAisillgp ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -IRC -.] 
That centralizes. 

Grotb Greece 11. Hi. II. 390 Destitute of any cen- 
tralising city. 1865 Busmnrll ricar. Sacr. tii. v. sBo 
The will is the grand centralizing element. 

Centndlassite (sentralars^it). Min. [Named 
1859 ; f. (zr. tUrrpov centre 4- dXAdotr-fii/ to change 
•f-n'B, because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre.] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 

x86z H. W. Brisix>w Glass, Min. 68. 

Centrally (se-ntrEH), adv. [f. CenteaTi4-lt - .1 
In a central manner or position ; in or with regard 
to the centre. 

X647 H' More Song of Soul iii 11. xxxiii, Sich all forms 
in our soul be couiiite And centrally lie there. Z753 
Scots Mar. Sept. 457/a The win will be centrally and 
totally eclipsed. x86s M Hohkins Hawaii 3 Situated 
somewhat centrally. 1869 Phillihs Vesw. x. S74 An 
octahedron or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the pnsm centrally. 

CrentimlneM (se-ntralnes). [f. as prec. 4 - 
-RB8.sJ Central position, centrality. 

s88x P. Brooks Candle of Lord 5 Certain philosophies . . 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rob him of his centnilneNS. 1886 Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 
6A Sites . . mainly determined by centralness of sitnation. 

t Centr A’tioil. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. cen- 
trdtio^ Centering ; placing in the centre. 

1647 H. Morb Song 0/ Soul 11. ni. iz. viii. What needs 
that numerous clos'd centration, Like wascefiill sand ycost 
with boisterous inundation? 1730 6 Bailbv. Cenfrat/on 
(with Paracelsiansi the principal root or foundation of any 
Thing ; ns God is the Cenire of the Universe. 

Centre, center (se-nUi), sb. and a. Forms : 
4-5 aentre, 6 oentur, (oentnre. oentrle, oentry), 
0> center, 4 oentre. fa. F. centre (It., Sp. 
centro\ ad. L. centr-um : see Ckrtrum below. 

I'he prevalent spelling from i6ih to i8th c. was cenferf 
in .Shalcspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc ; so the 
early dictionaries, Cotgr. centre. ¥,. a center Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey 1721- 
1602; but the technical volume of Bailey tVol. ll.> z727-3i 
and the folio X 7 30 ^,havecrM/zir; * an interleaved copy of tbe 
folio of Z730 was the foundation of Johnson’s Dictionary 
which followed it in signing czwriv ; this has been generally 
adopted in Great Britain, while center is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I, The cciilre of a circle, of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction ; and connected uaea. 

1 . The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circle or sphere, equally 
distant from all points on the circumference. 

^>374 Chaucer Boetk. iv. v. Z32 pe sterres of arctour 
ytourned neyc to he souereync centre or point, cxgnt — As» 
trot. 1. 8 4. r 1400 Maundkv. xvU. 185 Aboute the poynt of the 
gretCompas, that is dept the Centre. .Aliethe Lynetroeeten 
at the Centre. 1413 Lvoc, Pylgr. Sowle l HL U483< 4 The 
Centre of the cithe was wonder deick. vsga Bjllinus- 
LBV Sndid zi. xiv. 3x6 The centre of a Sphere is that 
poynt which it also the centre of the tcoudrcle. ssp* 


JfiM. «8 Els thm ts a whali drieht wiili 
a WW ^ poiiit fo III# ransuB or middle, thus 0. siu 
\ C TM CTrahVf mSddcat at tmy mma 

thing or HmMdta L ev ig tA iv. xlvL mg The 

osuter. of th# Ranh is tb# pUoe at tom. u^^juui 
Dorm MffL 1. 91 Fsom th# C#Ri«r to ih# GeomMenKm. 
S774 M- Mackbkbib Maritim Sarth » His lin## . . will 
intttnwcf «#ch other in . . th# Centtr or th# Grci#. sip# 
ImsoN Sc. 4 Art 1, 15 Hmy or# alt dfawo toumr^ lh« 
e#at«r of th# Mft^ mm LockvuS Blm. Attrm, vU. xtt. 
#39 A drcl# b a flguiu bounded hy a curved line, all th# 
points in which ar# th# same dbtanonfmm a ndm withiii 
the drde oiiJItd thS contra. 
b.j§; 

t6oo Snaks. Somu cxlvi. Poor# aoub th# ccnior «f any 
■tnfull earth. «td|B Domni poems (x^o^ 7 This bed thy 
CMUer is, these wab t^ sphaaro. id|d nNltasoiiMifovuv. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. X57 The moral Urn lies at th# oautrs ei 
nmure, and radiates to th# dreumforanc#. 

2. e/lipt. a. The centre of the earth. 

13II. WvcLiv 5rrM, S«1. Wks. I. 356 As he wntr# Is 
lowest of all# Hhds. Hoi Shaku Ham lu IL rsm 1 will 
finde Where truth b hid, though It wer# hkf Indaade 
Within the Cenur. 1811 Toomtuu# AlA. TrmgJ tv. Hi, 
1 will search the Ccoter but lb find out th# mniderer. 
181U Lamb A 7 «<i Ser. 1. xvi, With tb# fseUng of an Enislbh 
fredzolder, tlutt all Itetwixt sky and centre was my own. ' 
b. The earth itself, as the suppoaed centre ot 
the vnivexse. 


s6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr, 1. Hi. 85 The Heauens themaelu##. 
the Pbnets. and this Center, Qbserue degree, priority, and 
place. x8fo Milton P. L. i. 74 As far remoird from God 
and light of Heav’n As from the Center thrice to th* almost 
Pole. 


1 3. The prick or dot in the middle of 8 circle ; 
the hole pricked by the stationary point of a pair 
of compasses, [cf. Gr. Wvtook.] Obs. 

r X391 Chaucbb Astrol. l 8 z8 The centre imt standith a- 
Middes the narwest cercte is ebped the senyth. tggi 
Rbcordb Pathw. Nnowl. 1. Def., When a prick# standeth 
in tJie middell of a circle las no circle can be made by com* 
passe without it) then is it called a centre. — Csat. Know/. 
(1556) to Although the earth# in it selfe haue a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison to the firmament, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke. 

tb. Astrol. The sharp point or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the 'lete* 
of an astrolabe. Obs. 

1*1386 CnAUCER Frankl. T. 549 Ne hue rootes ne libe 
othere gecrit As been his centrig and hise Arguments, 
rijai — Astrol 1 . 1 at Ot whiche sterres the smiue poynt 
is LTcped the Centre. Ibid. 11. 1 19 Set the Sentz# m the 
sterre vp-on the est Orisonte. 

4. The point, pivot, axis, or line round which 
a body turns or revolves ; the fixed or nnmoving 
centre of rotation or revolution. 
ri386 Chaucbi .VfM/Vzv# T, 14 Of hb corage as any 
Centre subb. 1671 Miliom P. R. iv. 534 As a rock CNT 
adamant, and as a centre, firm. 1677 Mqxon MecA Kxer. 
(1703) Z77 The Pole may move upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Center. 17x7 S. Clarkb Leibnitds 3rd Paper | 17 
If God would cause a Body to move free in the iEther 
round about a ceitain fixed Centre. i8#s J. Nicholson 
opera/. Meek. 777 Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheel. X837 Carlylx Fr. Rev. (1872) II I. v. v. 197 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 
6 . A particular form of bearing adjustable in die 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entering into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it snppmts. In 
the lathe, long woiks are supported either at one 
or both ends upon * centres \ 

(x68» Moxon MecA Exerc. No. x. z8o Upon the points of 
this Screw [1. e. the * centre ’] mid Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.J Trans. Soc, Arts XV. #73 Tlie 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform . . between two 
centers. *?78 Holtzapffbl Turning iv. 47 The crank 
[shaft] has been made to run in bearjjngs, on centers, /bid. 
IV. 91 The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers . . called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
dimensions of all lathes, /bid. tv. 99 I'he five-inch centre 
bihe. 

a. The point round which things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 


point of concentration for its surroundings. 

1685 Pbidkaux, Lett. (187^) 146 We live here remote from 
y* center of affairs. X7xs S ikelb Spec/. No. ^4 | 1 The 
Center of Business and Pleasure. XTofi H. HuntkR tr. 
St. Pierrds Stud. Nat. ‘^99' II. 492 J ne centre of all the 
power# of Che kingdom. t8^ M Rfl. ( 3 lipm ant Makers Fiar. 
L z The great centres of old Italian life, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. t883GiLMotrRi1/tfxtgv/xxxxu. 366 The officers 
at the nearest military centres. 

b. A point towards which things tend, move, 
or are attracted. 

[i6e6 SifAica. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. ii. iio I'he strong base and 
building of my lone Is as the ve^ Center of the earih. 
Drawing all things to it.] i6#6 Donne Ssr/n. iv. 31 A 
center of Reverence, .to which all reverence flowed, x^ 
Walton Angler ii. 63 Viewing the Silver etrearas glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuous Sea. xflej 
P0LI.OK Course T. v. Centre to which all being gravitates. 
X850 1 'ennymon /n Mesn. Ixiv, The centre of a world's 
desire. 

o. A point from which things, influences, etc. 
emanate, proceed, or originate. Esp. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7). 

1738 Glovbr /..eonidas vi. 250 The center of corruption. 
x8x# Sir H. Daw Chens. Philos. 195 The light . . procneds 
in right lines or rays from the luminous body as a center. 
mm Daewin Orig, Spec, Mis. (1885) 322 llie questioo of 
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ilngl« or multiple centres of crentlon. iMg Tylor Burfy 
Hiii. Man. i. lo Diffused from n sinele geogrephicel centre, 
1^ W. Aitkbn SH, /'r. (ed. 6' 11 . 6o All new cells 
proceed from * centres of nutrition', from other cells, or 
mun the nuclei of them. itTd Mozlbv (/niv. Serm. ix. i8S 
Sick lives ere centres of improving end refining influeoce. 

7. a. Short for nerve-centre. 

1847 CxereNree Zool. { 998 A number of genglie or dis< 
tinct centres of nervous ection. From these diverging 
filaments ere sent off, which ere distributed to the venous 
organs. 1M9 Huxley Ph^fs. gi. 897 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is , . a veso-motor centre for the 
head end face. iMs Sac. Lex. s.v. Centre, visual. 
Destruction of this centre on one side causes complete, but 
temporary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

D. Short lor centre of oisi/cation (aec i6\ 

1876 Quaim Anat. (ed. 8) 1 . 19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebral appear about the 7th week. 

8 . The name given to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called head-centre. 

1865 Ann. Rc^, 178 In the leiigu^e of the party he was 
term^ the * Head Centre' of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9 . The part of a target between the ‘ bull’s-eye * 
and the ‘ outer’, b. e/ii^t. The hitting of this. 

1887 IPhitaker^s Almanack 540 In this caM a buirs*eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an Outer tuo. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. CrCCM. The point at equal distances from 
the extremities of a line, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from all points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (centre 
of magnitude) ; the central or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Centre 0/ a conic setUon : 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which all 
diameters intersect each other; the centre 0/ oh elli^e 
or kyptrboin, is the point midway between the two foci ; that 
of a parabola is at infinity; centre of a kicker cunte, the 
point ill which two diameters meet; centre o/a^lial^ the 
part in which tlie gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . afia Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid ; 
or a middle point dividing them so that some certain effects 
are equal on all sides of It. 1840 Lardnrr Geom. 91 Lines 
drawn from the centre to the angles of the polygon. 

IX. gen. The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. 

iM> Shaks. I Men. rl, 11. ii 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centure of this cursed Towiie. Howfli. 

Lett. VI. 86 Though they dwelt in the center of .Spain not 
far from I'oledo. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. vi, Full in 
the center of the grove. 1776 Withering Lot. Arranffem. 
(i:m6) 1 . aos Florets all fertile, those of the center smaller. 
v^t CowpEa Verses A , Selkirk 3 From the centre all round 
to the sea. s8s6 Scott Amitg. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay. 1876 Morlrv Carlyle 175 The puni- 
ness of man iti the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 
1880 Scribner's Mag. June aai I'he centers of the great 
gummy logs. 

b. fig. (or of things not material). 
s6a8 'J*. Sprncp.k Logkk z<^ Predication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logi^e. 10B3 1’ryon IPay to Health 317 
If the Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus Vvks. I. 71 There is an inmost centre in us 
all. Where truth abides in fulness. 1846 Prescott herd, 
k Is 1 . Introd. sy Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre. 

o. Centre'of a bastion : *a point in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
capital line commences, and which is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure’ (C. James^ 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fig. See also Centre of gravity, of 
inertia in 16 . 

c 130X Chaucer Astrol. l f a Hit [the ring] disturbeth 
nat tne instrument to hangen aflur his rihte centre. 1666 
Temple in Four C. Eng. Lett. 137 Things drawn out of 
their center are not to be mo\ed wiilioul much force, or 
skill, or time ; but, to make their return to their center 
Main, there is required but little of cither. 1704 Sw’irr 
Lott. Bks. (1711) ajo By his own unhappy Weight and 
Tendency towards his Center. x86o Emerson Cond Life 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 384 If the man is off his centre, the eyes 
show it. 

13. Archit. A temporary framework supporting 
any superstructure ; now sf>ec. the wooden supiiort 
and * mould ’ upon w'hich an arch or dome is 
supported while Wilding. 

10X1 Shaks. h^'int. T. 11. i. xoa In those Foundations 
which I build vpon. The Centre is not bigge enough to 
beare A Schoole-Boyes Top. 1630 Prynne /fw/i-i^rv/riw. 
113 This. .15 the onely center vpon which the whole fabricke 
is erected. xSOa P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 338 Centres, 
the frame of timber- work for supporting arches during their 
erection. x86x Smiles Engineers II. x8a The centres span- 
ning the .width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 

11. Afil. a. The main body ot troops occupying 
the space between the two wings, b. * The divi- 
sion of a fleet between the van and the rear of the 
line of battle, and between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

XS98 Barrbt Tkeor. Warns Gloss. 850 Centre, a French 
word, is the middle of a battell. or other things, xyie 
Steele Toiler No. ato f 8 One [body] to be commanded 
by himself in the Center. 1769 Robertson CAax. T, III. xil 
386 Brought some pieces of cannon to bear upon their center. 
1871 Smiles Charae. i. (1876) 17 At the combat of Vera, 
when the Spanish centre was broken. 

o. The middle man of any rank of soldien, or 
an imaginary point in the middle of any body of 
soldiers. * Centre of a battalion on parade x the 


middle, where an interval is left for the colours ; 
of an encampment, it is the main street ; and on a 
march, is an interval for the baggage ; when it is 
so placed* (C. James). 

x8^ Venn Mil. 4t Mar. Discipline 1. 187 Secondly, 
wheelinn on the midst (or Centeri. I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper to a circular body than to a 
square. 1796 Instr. Cavalry (1813) aa6 The squadron .will 
receive the word Center Dresa x83a Prep. Reg. Instr. 
Cavalry 11. 33 Their Centres and Lefts move up. 

16. Politics. In the French Chamber (which 
is arranged In the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions who occupy the 
central benches in front of the president between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre : divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also transferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated ; and to the politics of other countries. 
In Germany the Centre is the Catholic or Ultra- 
montane party. 

(This use originated in the French National As.seti)bly of 
1789, in which the nobles as a body took the postlioti of 
hvinour on the President's right, ana the Third Estate sat 
on his left. The Mgiiificuiice of these podtion.s, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

X837 Carlyle hr. Rotk vi. ii, Answered, from Right side, 
from Centre and I^efi, by inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Times Snmm. of ) 'ear. The Leit Centre Ims withdrawn in 
some degree from its alliance with the Lett, and overtures 
are from day to day on both sides tendered and rejected 
by the two divisions which form the Centre, /bid. The party 
which is known in [the Gerninn] Parliament a.s the Catholic 
Centre. 1884 Bertha M. GAkuiNLR hr. Rev. iiL 5a. 

III. 10. Phrases. 

Centre of attack (MIL'S', 'when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and the lines of attack are 
carried upon three capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the hall-moon, is styled the center of 
attack ‘ (C. James . 

Centre of attf action {Physics'S : the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by the action of centripetal force ; 
(Jig.) the object or point which attracts ailemion, interest, 
or curiosity. 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacetuent, of immer- 
sion : the mean centre of that part of a ship or floating 
body, which is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversion : the point in a body about which it 
turns or tends to turn when fortT in applica at a given point. 
Centre of currnUure : sec Curvai uke. 

Centre of frit f ion : that point in the banc of a body on 
which It revolves when pul 111 rapid lOUtion, e.g. the point 
of the peg of a top. 

Centre of gravity orig le: centre of attraction', afterwards, 
and fltill popularly (see quot. 1879) =■ cent re of mass: in the 
case of a single body or a system of bodies rigidly connected, 
the point about which all the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
remain at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration ; the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revolving body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of inertia : ^centre of gravity or mass. 

Centre of magnitnde '. —sense in. 

Centre of mass : that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that pa.sses 
through it divides the body or system into two parts of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal. 

Centre of motion : the point which remains at rest while 
all the other pans move round it. 

Centre of oscillation : the point of a body suspended by an 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be performed in the time actually taken. 

Centre of ossification '. the point (or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immature bone in which 
the bone salts arc first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole bone is Ohsined.^ 

Centre of percussion : in a moving body, that point 
where the pcrcu.ssion or stroke is greatest, in which the 
w'hole percuiient force of the body as supposed to be col- 
lected. 

Centre of pressure : the point at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect as when 
distributed. 

xyay 51 Chambers CycL, Center of Gravitation or * At- 
traction. vKfb Hutton Math. Diet., Centre of * Conver- 
sion, a term first u.ned by M. Parent. s6^ Leak Water- 
7vks, 4 They fall towards their centre of *gravity in the 
Water. 1704 J. Harris Lex Techn. .s. v. Earth, The 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun properly by 
her own Centre, but by the Common Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon. z8u Imisun Sc. t(r Art 1. 449 
I'he centre of gravity is that point in whicli the weight of a 
body may be supposed to be collected. X83X Carlyle 
Sart. Res, (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from iny hand 
alters the centre-ofj[ravity of the Universe, X796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1 . 369 The distance of the centre of *gvration, 
from the point ofsuspension, is a mean proportional oetween 
those of gravity and oscillation. xSa^ Nat. Philos. 1 . Hy- 
draulics lii. aU (Usef. Knowl. Soc.>, The point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, (which, in revolviM bodies, is 
called the centra of gyration). 1879 Thomson & Tait Ned. 
Phil. 1 . 1. 1 230 The Centre of '^Inertia or Mass is thus a ewr- 
fectly definite point in every body, or group of bodiea. The 
term Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
for it X796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 267 Centre of ^magni- 
tude is . . the same as the centre of gravity in homomneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism, ivst-kx Cham- 
bers Cyct. s V., If the weights P and Q revolve about the 
point N, so that when P descends, Q ascends, N is said to 
be the Center cf* Motion, Ibid. He found, in this case, the 
disunce of the centre of *otdUakion, from the axis in a 
circle, to be t of the diameter. X796 Hutton Math. Diet. 

1 . 367 Centre of oscillation . . in a compound pendulum, its 


distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
of a sinwle pendulum whoee oscillations are isochronal with 
those or the compound ones. 1887 J. Mabshall PkysioL 
11 . 651 The cranial bones begin by one or more flat rMial- 
ing centres of "ossification. 1869 Huxley Physiol, xii. asr 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifii^ 
tion. iTay-sr CHAMeBBE Cyct. a v., The center 0/ * percus- 
sion is the same with the center of gravity, If all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with a parallel motion. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about a fixed point, the centre of percussion is the 
same with the centre of oscillation. Ibid. I'he centre gf 
^pressure of a fluid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied raual and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it wUl just sustain it. 

I V . attnh. and in comb. 

17. altrib. or quasi-atl/. Of or pertaining to the 
centre, central. Hence Ckxtremoht. 

1791 Bbntham Panopt. 1. Poster. 99 The center one of the 
S ui^rmost Cells, 1796 Instr. a Regal. Cavalry 
833 I'rumpeters and music are behind the center interval. 
iBa9 I. Taylor Fnthus. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
By.stem. ^ fKo J. Kennedy Horse Shoe K. Ivii, <86 I'he 
centre division of the assailing army. 1879 R. IL Douglas 
Coefuciauism iv. 93 1 he centre figures oi his philosophy. 

Id. Obvious combinations: Ai cent/ e ai bor, line, 
-pin, -pinion, -point, -table, -truth, etc. Also centr e- 
ward, centre-wise advs. 

1884 F. Britten IVatck 4- Clockm. 366 The "centre arbor 
..turns once in an hour. 1804 Med, Jml. Xll. aoa The 
distance ^tween the "centre-pin and bl a^e. S807 a6 S. 
CooEKK hirst Lines Sutg. 303 In order to fix the centre^m 
of the trephine. 1884 F. Bai ften Watch k Clockm, a66 The 
teeth round the barrel drive the "centre-pinion. 1648 Br. 
Hall .S'#/. Th. | aa What a mere "centrepoint the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. 1866 
Liddon Bampton Led. v (1875) 353 Christ is the centre- 
pointol the history and hopes of man. x868 Holme Lee B. 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He. remained standing by the "centre- 
table. sBsh Skarh A than. 11. xi 244 The "centre-truth in 
his system of doctrines. 1843 Carlvlb Past 4- Pr. 1. ii. At 
all moments it is moving "centrewatd. 1853 Kane Gr/n- 
uelt h'.xp. xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself "centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise. 

19. Special combs. : oentre-ohiael, a pointed 
cold-chisel ; oentre-ohuok. a kind of chuck for a 
lathe ; oentre-drill, 'a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe-centres' 
(Weale) ; central fire (sec Central 

4 ) ; also attrib , as in cenlre-fire cartridge ; 
foentre-fish, a mollusc allied to the limpet; 
oentre-lathe, a turning-lathe in which the work is 
supported or held by centres (sense 5 ) ; centre- 
piece, a piece in the centre of anything ; spec, an 
oniamental piece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc., an ^pergne ; centre-punch, a 
punch with a conical point lor marking the cemtre 
uf work to be turned in the lathe, or the centre of 
a hole to be drilled ; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in connexion 
with a cogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the aecent or descent of steep inclines ; also 
attrib . ; centre-saw, a kind of circular saw which 
cuts round timber in sections meeting in the ’ 
centre, for spokes, pick-handles, etc. ; contre- 
-second'a, applied to a seconds hand on a clock 
or w'alch mounted on the centre arbor, and com- 
pleting its revolution in one minute; also to a 
clock, etc. having such a seconds hand ; centre- 
split (sec quot.) ; centre- valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifiers; oeutre-velio, see Vici.io; 
centre-wheel, the third wheel of a watch in some 
kinds of movements. 

1863 Smiles liuiust. Diog. 247 His self-adjusting double 
driving "centre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded him their silver medal in z8a8. x668 Wilkins 

Real Char. 11. v. S s. 130 Univalvs; havlM but one Shell 
. . being unmoved . . i Limpet, "CeiAer fish. 18x9 Rres 
CycL S.V. Turning, Lathes are. .called "cej|ire lathes where 
the work is supported at both ends. ^ 1879 Holtzapffbl 
Tumittg iv. 09. 1836 Disraeli H. Temple vi. vi, (Hoppe) 

A bouquet which might have served for the "centre-piece 
of a dinner table. ^ X894 lllust. Land, Nerve x8 Mar. aso/x 
The . . testimonial i> a silver cenlre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-forined figures repre- 
senting Peace, etc. awtiiornb Fr. 4* It. yrnls, 1 1 , 

xoo Wath screws, .and a silver centre-piece. x8ra Holtz- 
APFFEL Turning w. xpa A steel "center punch is driven into 
the flat end. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., Another form 
of "center-rail railway. Ibid. s. v„ The largest "odntre- 
second clock . . is the turret-clock for the Bombay Harbour 
Board [with] a dial 8} feet in diameter. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch .f Clockm. 49 [a] Centre Seconds . ,(is] a long seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a w.tich dial 106 DaiW 
Nerve x< Oct. 5/6 They are made of * "centre splits '. Good, 
honest hides . . are skilfully split «liito three sicins, and the 
centre one, having no grain, and being of a soft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless capahle of being made to assume the 
guise of serviceable leather. 1884 F^. Britten Watch k 
Clockm. a66 Tlia "centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion. 

Oentrep oenter (sc ntai), v. [f. Ckntre sh. 
or a. F. centre-r. In 17 th and 18 th c. often spelt 
center, still prevalent In U. S. Ct. Cintibino.] 

I. tntr. 

t !• To rest as on a fixed centre or pivot ; to re- 
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poie. Obs. (m a diitinct lenie^ though it often 
colours a). 

ite Bacon Cnar Wks. (Bohn) 303 Ho . . sdmictod nono 
to h» imimodos, but ouch whose whole camectations oen« 
tered am him. iM# Ckr, J^ie^ ( J.) Where there 

u no vimMo truth wherein to centre. 1469 Bunvan 
C fViV 97 Here oentredi Luke the EvaqceUst, here centred 
Jude. 170B Penn in Pa, Hiit, S^c. X. n68 He 
assures me he intends to centre with us, and end Ids 
^y» in that country. 17x9 W. Wood Sttrv, Tradt 144 We 
have a Bi^ce . . to the value of 1,750,0004 which oenteie 


t b. To unite, agree. Obs. 

sdtt<da Hbylin Cas/aajfT. To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon the same ProposaL 1697 Reeve 
Gads Pisa 5 Let us both center together in this qualifica- 
tion. 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre ; to be 
concentrated as at a centre ; * to be collected to a 
point * (J.), to gather or collect as round a centre ; 
to be placed as at a centre ; to move or turn 
round as a centre. Often with a mixture of notions, 
including that of sense 1. • 

xfioi-fi Norris Pract, Disc. IV. 186 He that makes him< 
self his End, that (Renters and Terminates in himself. 1796 
Butler A nal. 11. vu. 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom th^ should center. 17S4 Goldsm. Trav. 
494 That bliss which only centres in the mind. 17^ 
Blackstone Comm. 1 . 908 in his person also centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amsr. (1778)11. VII. 979 I’he supreme authority centered at 
last in a single perMin. 1781 Cowprr Convsrs. 134 His sole 
opinion. .Centering at last in having none at all. 1796 
Morse Amsr. Gsog. 1 . 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. s8s8 Cruise Digsst VI. 550 if 
the whole property should center in one person. J. 

B ADCOCK Dorn. Amussm. 90 All three tubes afterwards 
centre in one. 1867 Hales in Percy Folio I. 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876} 11 . viii. 269 It is around the King .. that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. v. If 4 (i 889> 946 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the wung sovereign. 

1 3. To converge {cn) as a centre. Ohs. 

1789 H. Walpole Remtu. viii. 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 

II. trans. 

4, To place or fix in the centre ; to provide or 
mark with a centre. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christs t^ict. (R.) Where the sun 
centres himself bv right. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 298 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses . . One foot he 
center'd, and the other turn'd. 1887 Knox Little Broken 
Voto 9 A plot of smooth green grass, .centred by a basin in 
which there is a continual plash of falling water. 
t6. I'o fix /p, repose upen^ as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Ohs. (But often colouring 6.) 

xfisj Ailesburv Serm. (1624) 2 Man. .doth center his rest- 
lesse motions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. K, xxxv, Men cent’red 
to Sclfe- 1 merest and loclc't To their wild Causes. 1711 
Berkeley Prev. Ruin Ct. Brit. Wks. 111. 905 Centering 
all our cares upon private interest. 

6. To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
bring, or direct, as to a centre ; to concentrate i/s, 
on. 'Jo he centred in or on has often a shade of 
sense 5. 

170a Pope Say^ho 50 Once in her arms you center'd all 
your joy. 1776 Goldsm. Haunch 0/ t^en.f While thus I de- 
liatea, in reverie centred S794 Godwin Cal. IVilliams 
apt Each of these centered in himself a variety of occupa- 
tions. 1844 T HiRLWALL Greece VI 1 1 . Ixii. 179 All his hopes 
were hencctorth centred in Antigoniis. 1875 .Stubbs Const. 
Hist, 1. xiii. 606 The process of centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the itinerant justices. 1878 
Black Green Past, xxxvii 995 As if her whole thoughts had 
been centred on the Falls. 

7. In various technical uses: To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre ; to find the centre of ; to grind 
(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre. 

1703 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Pktl. Trans. LXXXIII. X09 

If this [the object glass] be not correctly centered . . that 
is. if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the cell, in 
which it is fixed. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 989 Cassini 
the younger has a ciscourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the object glass of a large telescope. 1831 
Brewster Optics xli. 339 When the aperture was well 
centered. Lockvek Elem. Asiron. fi 518 It is of the 

last importance, .that it should be correctly centred,— that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. 

Oe'lltre-bit. Bit sh 1 6.]| An instrument 
turning on a projecting centre-point, used for mak- 
ing cylindrical holes. (Noted as a burglar's tool.) 

1704 Rigging Sc Seamansh. 1. 150 Centre-bit^ a bit, having 
in tne mi^le of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to cut hoiizontnlly, and a sharp tooth on 
the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 A. Fonblanque 
Eng. und. 7 Admin. (18371 11. 315 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits available for robbery. 183B Dickens 
O. Twist xix, * None,’ said Sikes. * 'Cept a centre-bit and 
a boy/ 1848 Darwin Foy. Nat. xviii. (1852) 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter's centre- 
bit. x 885 Tennyson Maud 1. 1. xi. And Sleep must lie 
down arm'd^ for the villainous centre-bits Grind on the 
wakeful ear in the hush of the miMnless nights. 1837 Reads 
Never too late ii. (D.) His intelligence b<md like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. 

CentM-bowd (se*ntajb5*jd). In a fiat* 
bottomed sailing- boat, a movable board or plate 
of iron, which can be lowered through the keel in 


deep water to prevent ke-wrny and increase the 
ktability under canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat ; often eatrib. as in 
centre-board boat, euttor, b. Short for eentrth- 
board boat 

1W7 J. MAooaeooE Voy. Atomo Roh Rey (1888) 03 All 
rigs and all sitas there were even to a great centre board 
cutter. 1I81 TfyeuM 19 Jon. 8/1 Mr. Young went, .to cross 
the bay In a oentr»-botu<d boat. 1889 HarptPs Mag. Aug. 
443/e Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed. Ibid. 449/1 The centre-board is generally 
lowered. 1886 TVaiMr 9$ Oct. 13 {Article) A week in a 
Centre-board. 

Centred, oentered (se ntaid), ppi. a. [f. 
CXNTBB V. or sh. t -ED.J 

1. Placed at the centre or in a central position. 
1390 SraNBBE Muiopoi. 19 Betwixt the centred earth, 

and axure skies. s6n Tbmrle Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 403 
Ihey were..easie of Access from all Parts; center'd be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. xBaa Tbnnybon Timhactoct A 
center'd glory-drcled memory, Divinest AtalantU. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of support or 
equilibrium ; furnished with a centre. 

1840 G. Daniel TVwMrrA, Rich. //, ccxcvii, Soe may a 
Cent^d Rocke Bee made a Tennis-balL 1847 Esibrbon 
Repr. Men^ Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare ail his dogmas, tigo Tennyson 
/a Mem, lix, My centred passion cannot move. Nor will It 
lessen from to-day* 

3. Brought together to a centre, concentrated. 
x8qS SouTiiBV Afadoe in A at. xxii, There to collect their 

strenAh, and thence with centered numbers urge the war. 

4. Having a centre: also in cemh., as in deep- 
centred^ etc. 

t CBlitrtt'ity. r^pp* formed after words like 
corporeity^ spontaneity., which rest upon 1.*. adjs. 
in -eus ; but there was no L. centreus.\ The fact 
of being the centre ; central quality. 

xdsa-y More Songo/ SouL Psychathaa. in. 11. xx^ In every 
thing compost Ea<^ part or th ewience its centreity Keeps 
to it self. Ibid. 11. App. xiv. So do these Atomes change their 
energies, Themselves unchanged, into new Centreities. 
Ibid. II. iL lit. xiv. ibid, 11. 111. 11. xx. Trees. . they want their 
fixed centreities. 

Ce'&trelBMf a. [see -less.] Without a 
centre. 

xM Ferrinr lust. M staph. ^ ly. xviii. 138 A centreless 
circle is absolutely incogi table in itself. 

Centrement. noftce-wd. [see -rent.] The 
action of oentring ; that in or about which any- 
thing is centred. 

s8. . Stevenson Comh. Mag.y Falling in Lsvs^ That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God's creation. 

Ce*lltr4]ll03t| a* rare, [a superlative form 
from Centre 17 ; cf. middlemost, topmost^ Most 
central ; midmost. 

s888 Neale Sequences 8- <48 The spice-fields . . that 

nrdle the centremost mountain, xfiyx Joaquin Millee 
Songs 0/ Italy (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. 

CentreM (serntr^s). [f. Centre sh. (sense 8) 

•¥ -E8«.] A female ‘ (head) centre 
1866 Morning Star 6 Mar. 6/1 Head centress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood. 

C61LtriC (w ntrik), a. [mod. ad. Or. Ksurptif-hs 
pertaining to the centre, f. nbvrpov : sec Centiium.] 

1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

ciMo Marlowe Fanstusvit The substance of this centric 
eartn. XS94 Contention iv. x8 To pierce the bowels 

of this Centricke earth, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 33 
Some that have deeper digg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique himpinesse doth lie. xdqe H. Moke 
Seng qf.^oHl 1. 11. xvi, (Jentridk ail like one pellucid Sun. 
x8ee G. Colman Br. Grins. Elder Bro. i, Centric in Lon- 
don noise. .Proud Covent Garden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre, 
lyxa Blackmorb Creation 11. (R.) Orbs centric and ex- 

centrick he prepares. 1890 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan iv, 
Stung to lim by centric forces. x8^ Dower & Scott De 
Barps Pkanor, 8 Ferns 406 In the first type, which may 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve centre. 

1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 8 Pract. Med. fed. 5) I 570 

When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
coid itself, he calls the disease centric tetanus. 1873 
F. K. Anstie in E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 110 A non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy. 1879 Carpenter Mint. 
Phys. I. ii. 1 73, 77 Movements, .simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 

B. quasi-r^. A circle or circular orbit with the 
earth in its centre. 

X687 Milton P. L. viii. 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Acentric scribl’d o’re. Cycle and Epicycle. 
aigUl *LOVD IFAx. (1774) II. 154 Talk of words little under- 
Bto^, Centric, eccentric, epicycle. 

Can'trioid (se-ntrikiil), a. [f. as prec. •¥ -al.] 

1. Situated at or in the centre or middle ; cen- 
tral; -Centric 1. 

X741 Monro Aasct.Nsrves fed. 3) 49 In the Centrical Part 
of the optic Nerve. 1788 Whitefield Let, Gov. Upright 27 
The late addition of the two Floridiw renders Georgia more 
centrical. xSm Wellington Let. in Gurw. Di^p. II. 308 
To leave the infant^ in a centrical situation. 1864 Guthrie 
in Gd. IVords jxo Situated in a centrical part of the town. 

(IsBORN Ess. iii. (1873) 586 It is not unlikely to 
have been the Primary and Centrical Sim 

2. Of or pertaining to a centre. | 
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Obn Waawiix Jftet. Induct. So. IL vl jh I e. m A cer- 
tain axtettrioa of the centrical avMtfani. iMF. BaoMxlu 
G. Chamboia Acirm* sea The tecond centrical envelope (of 
the coeset] Just eiObraM both theae eccentric 4iivelo|ies« 
ChnitniM^llIqr. [f.prec.8’-iTf.] Central 
position; oentrality. 

1777 H. WAfPOUi JAtt. Ctou Osmry 1. e8x Its cen- 
tricMity made » very agreeable. 

CtolltriCMiily (8e*ntrikUi), ado. [f. as piec. 4* 

-LY 

1. In a central position : centrally. 

1799 Mod. frtU. 11. 448 The bone is seldom fractured, 
unfess the baU strikes centrically. liio WilunoTon Let. 
in Gurw. Disp. VI. 097 lu the pine wood, .where th^ will 
be mote centricrily situai^ 18x7 Mdia, Rev. XXIX. 50 
Centrically and eomiiiodiottely situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centree. 

xB8a Geikib Tsxt-hh. GecL iv. xi. 507 A pile of balk Wand- 
ing^ exactly centrically one upon the other, an arraugenient 
wEicb seems hardly possible. 

OantrioalliMS. rare. [f. as prec. 8 -nebs.] 
^ Situation in the centre’ (Craig 1847). 
Centvioitsr (sentri slti). [mod. f. C1NTR104- 
-jty; d. eccentricity. 1 Centric quality or poaition ; 
relation to a centre. 

x8o8 Kirbv & Sr. Eatom. (i8s8> IV, Nxxvii. 8 Gives a doi 
cided character of centricUy to the whole nervous BpstoBS. 
’my Hogo Mierose. 1. UL (1867) 164 Fiiet, tbeur cen- 
trlcity, and secondly the fittest conaeniation of the light to 
be employed. XII79 Rutlbv Stud. Rocks vU. 57 la order 
to get proper centricity in the movement 
OaatrifMl^ (sentri'fidfgU), a. [f. mod.L. 
re«/n/aiF-i<MNcwton, f. centrum centre 
fleeing, avoiding) -f -al. (Cf. Centripetal). In 
mod.F. centrifuge.'] 

1. FWing or tending to fly off from the centre as 
a. Centrifugal force, also centrifug^ tendency : 

the force with which a body moi^g round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre ; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this, 

(‘ Centrifugal force* is reaUy Inertia.) 

[1687 Newton Princ^ia Sect 11. Prop. iv. SchoL, Hmc 
est vis centrifuge, qua corpus urpet circulum; at huic 
ocqualis esc vis contraria.] a 1701 MiULMempertuid Diss, 
(>734) 5 It is under the Equator that the Centrifugal Force 
is greatest x^x**4 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 1. s 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifimal and centripetal forces. i8sa Maury Phys. 
Geog. ^a j. (x86o) 3 At the height of m,ooo miles from 
the earth, the centrmigal force would counteract gravitv. 
s888 Airv P^. Asiron. 941 The centrifugal tendency la 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not at all at the 
poles. x8^ Routledgb Discov, 7 If . . the velocity of the 
engine increases, the balls diverge from increasca centri. 
fui^ force. 

or transf. 

X817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1 . ili. 175. 1898 R. Vaughan 
Mystics \i%bo) 1. 03 A process of evolution, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. s86B G. Durr Pol. Surv. 
91 So strong are the centrifugal forces in Spain. 

c. Centrifugal current : * applied to that ar- 
rangement of a battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which the positive pole ia the nearer to 
the centre. . . of the nervous system ' {Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed : as t oantri- 
fugal bellows, a fan or blowing machine ; oen- 
triftigal Alter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar; oentriftigal gun, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially ; oentrlftigal 
mnohlne, gen. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employed ; spec, a machine, also called a 
hydro-extractor, for drying yam, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrilugal force; oentrlftigal mill. Barker’s 
mill ; oentrlftigal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the fluid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre ; there are many forms of it ; centrifugal 
dresser, etc. 

1789 Gsntl. Mag. 555 This centrifugal machine. x8m 
Banks Power Machines 41 Ccntrihigal machine or Krskine^ 
centrifugal pump. X807 T. Young Nat. Philos. 1. 781 Tlw 
centrifugal nellows. By the revolution of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is discharged at B. 1874 Knight 
Diet, MscK 5x4 Le Demour’s centrifugal pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kind. Jbtd. 5x5 Andrew's cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail's shell. m^Bath 
Herald 97 Dec. 6/5 AAer being carried through . . de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

3. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the lateral ones suc- 
cessively after ; inflorescence terminal or definite, 
b. Of an embryo: Having the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the fruit. O. Said of the order 
of cell divipion. 

9830 Lindlry Nat. Sysi. Bat. 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 977 
Labiatm . . Flowers solitary or in axillary raposite centn- 
fuHnl cymes. 1884 Bower & Soorr De Batyrs Phaner. 
a Ferns 545 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initial cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance be distinguished . . termed the 
centripetri and centrifugal forms. 
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A Phys. Of nerve-(il)res : Conveying impulses 
from a * centre* i^sec Ckktri sb. 7 a); efferent. 

liW SncMcaa Princ, Psychol. (1870) 1 . v. vi. 568 Tlia 
oenrre. .fronr which Imu* through centrifugal nerves motor 
inipuleea. 1876 tr. IVagyter's cTcn. Pathol. 00 The proper- 
ties of centrifugal fibres, 

Oentri’lUgailBe, v. [f. prec. + -izk.] irans. 
To impart a centrifugal motion to. 

1879 Cassciri Tscku. Ednc. IV. 395/0 Would not tliat 
ocean -be aUo centrifugahsed or driven outwaids? 

Centri-fagally, adv. [f. as pr^, + -lt 2 ] 
In a centrifugal manner; from the interior or 
centre towards the exterior. 

H. Hwau Vstirtad iv. 955 Hemm’d skirts ccntri- 

S through Concentric orbit^ glitterVI as they flew. 

a C. Bxll UoMd Prelim. Disc. (1874) 17 The nervous 
itfcncy which excites the mu.scles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or ceritrifugaDy. ifl^i Tynoaix Fragm. Sc. 
(cd. 61 II. vi. 76 1 'he Hritish Assocuttion then, .pushes know- 
ledge ceiurifugally outwards. 1876 Daily fftws 37 Oct. 
5/6 When a shell explodes the splinters fly ccatrifugnlly 
upwards. 

Oeiitri*fiig:ate» v. rare. [f. as Centrifugal 
-»--atk 8 : cf. vbs. in -ficdre from -ficm. Cf. 
niod.K cenlrt/ut^r in same sense.] mlr. U’o move 
away from the centre ; to fli8))erse. 

1878 Mas. Whi'I'NRV AlgAls d* las. vii. 88 I'o meet again 
at tnr great focus, before wc centrifugated oflf again upon 
onr diverse trucks. 

CO'Atriftailfef a. and sb. [a. F. centrifuge 
centrifugal.] A. cuij. -- C’entrifuoal. 

180Z Fuski.i Lsct, Art iii. (1848) 40B The projectile and 
cvnirifuge qualities of the system. 

B. sb. A centrifugal machine ; spec, one for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 07 Sept. 3/3 'I'wo of the DaniMh centri- 
fuges, which have a rotai^ motion equal to 4 ,cmk} revolu- 
tions a minute, lltey. .eflcct an instantaneous partition of 
the cream from the milk. 1887^ SciA. Leads* 09 Sept. 4 
His d«uryinaids are Danish centrifuges. 

Cenlari'fkgenoa, -fa-gience. rare. [f. I.. 
^centrifug-ns : cf. benefcenlia f. bestefc-us.'] 

kMPauoN Pspr. Men i. Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn)l. 
085 The ccntripetence auernents the centrifugence. 1870 
Soc. <7 Solit. vi. 130 A boarding to check the spending ; 
a centripetence ei^tial to the centrifugence. 1883 S. Wain- 
WH4GHT Set. fiophisms vii, 114 As congelation is a property 
of water, or centrifugience of gas 

tCentri-Aigoas, a. Ohs. [f. mod.L. centru 
fug^us (sec above) + -oua.] •Centrifugal. 

1709 Btrtl. Apollo II. No. Their Centriftetous Mo- 

tion. .detracts from their Centrituffoui Motion. 
tC^'atriua. obs. [a. r\ cenlrine, ad. Or. 
Morrpivfji in same sense.] The Spiny Shark or Kay. 

i66f Lovfi.l l/ist. Aitim. d* Min. 033 Flesh, like that 
of a Centrino, the hardest of all fishes, and of evil juyee. 

Cexitrinel, -onel, obs. variants of Sentinel. 
atwi Mariowr Dido n. >• 303 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels. i 99 ?.Y ONO Diana lao I'he gate . . 
was opened to them out of hand by the Ccntrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Oantring, -ering, -reing (sciiuriQ)^ vbL 
sb. [f. Centre v. + -ing *.] 

1. The action of the verb Centre ; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre. 

1867 Milion P. L. IX. 109 As God in Heav'ii Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thou lEarth] Centring receav'sl from 
all those Orbs, a %iyk Attfbhury (J > The visible centring 
of all the old proiihecies in the person of ChrisL 

2-3. See Centering. 

Centring, -ering, -reingp ppl^ a. [f. as 

prec. + -ING rj That centres. 

1847 CaABiiAw Poems 157 All-circling point, all cent’ring 
sphere, 'I'he world's one, round, eternal year. 

Centripetal (sentri'pAal\ d. [f. mod.L. een- 
tripet-us (Newton) centre-seeking + -al. With 
mod.L. eentrifugus^ centripetus, cf. Isid. xii. viii. 
9 * masca lucipeta, blatta lucilugaest’ ; heredipeta^ 
lucripeta also occur in I.. Cf. motl.K, centriplte.'] 
1. Tending toward the centre ; the opposite of 
centrifugal. 

a. Centripetal force i a force which draws or 
impels a body towartl some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a counterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion ; for this the name cen- 
tripetal tendency is substituted by some. 

[1687 Nkwtom Primeipia Defin. v, Vim conatui ill! con- 
tranum .. Centripetam appello.] 1709 Tatlcr No. 43 F 7 
Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces, by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies descriVie an 
exact Ellipsis 1764 Rkio Inquiry ii. 1 9 Centripetal force 
is put for the cause, which we conceive to be some ftower 
or virtue in the centre or central body. *841-14 I sec Ow- 
TRiFUGAL iV i868 LocKwa Finn. Astron. 306 Were the 
centrifugal tendency to cease, the centripetad force would 
he uncontrolled, aod the body would fall upon the attract- 
ing masA. 

b. fig and transf 

,T 1711 Kin Ston Wks. 1731 IV. 419 They Unwing*d, as 
swiftly flew the spacious way, By their centripetal con- 
ant'rsJ Force, To tlieir Triune, co-aoiiable Source, a 1783 
SHaiuTONC Ess. tia Indolence is a kind of centripetal 
force, dhtfu OLADaroNB Glemn. iv. vi. aoo While centripetal 
and cemnfagal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. 

2. Applira to machines or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action : as oantripatal 
press, oentoripetal pujnp. 


S874 Rmhsrt Diet, MecK,^ Centripetal Pnn^ . . in one 
form It is the exact converse the Barker Mill. 

3. Bot. Tending or developing from without 
toward the centre. Centripetal in^tescence^ that 
in which the lowest or outermost Bowers blossom 
6 rst, as in spikes and umbels; also called indeter- 
minate or indefinite. 

1870 Hookei ShuL Flora 184 Ckimpositao . . Inflorescence 
a centripetal head of many small flowers. 1880 Gbav 
htruct. Hot. V. 14s I'he Indefinite or Indetcnniiiate type of 
infloresoenoe has been called Centripetal, because . . the 
evolution is seen to proceed froiu circumference to centre. 
i88fl Vinks hacks' Pot. 536 The ucropctal or centripetal 
order of succttHsion of the floral leaves. 

4. Biol. a. Proceeding ft oni the exterior to the 
interior or centre, b. Of nerves: Conveying an 
impulse from the ]xrriphcr)' to the ‘cenire’ ; afferent. 

183^ T ooD Cycl. Anat. 1 . 763/x The law of centripetal 
develupiitenc. iflgg Owen Skel. ^ Teeth 1 ji As the centri- 

K eial calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 
orn-shAped cones. 1877 Kosrrts Hasuthk, Med. (cd. 3) 
1. xa I'be centripetal or sensory nerves. 

Cantri'petally, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] in 
a ccntni^etal manner or direction ; from the ex- 
terior towards the interior or centre. 

1854 R OwKN in Chx. Sc. «i865) H. llh Ossification .. 
proceeds ccntripctally. i88i Penttsylv. Sck. Jrui. XXX. 
86 While the adult may lie educated centrifugally, the child 
must \nt educated centr ipetally. 1884 Bower & Sicorr De 
Pnry's Phaner. 361 I’he dcvclc^ment . . begins at the peri- 
phery of the ring, and in general prtx:et.ds ceiitri}ictally. 

Centri'petenoe. [f. on L. l)qje ^centripeten^ 
tia ; cf. centrifugence. In nioci.F. ccntripetence.'] 
Centripetal motion or action. 

t^7 Lmc Cf.ni’rikugencf.1. 1867 Emerson Lett. 4- Sec. 
Aime vii. 1x875 < 179 . 1 shall never believe that centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless mind beats and inclioiutcs, 
as well as the surface and soil of the glolie. 

Gentri'petency. [f. as piec. + -ency.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 
tStt WORCI-STER cites Monthly Rer\ 

t CentripetOlUl, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. centr i~ 

pet-US (SCO CJeNTRIPETAL) + -OUSJ.J • CKNTllirKTAL. 

1709 (sec Ckn'i rifugous] 

Gentrique, obs. form of Centric. 

Centrist (sc ntnsl). [a. F. (cntriste. f. centre 
Centre ; see -1 st.] Polit. A member of the 
Centre Parly (in France^ 

1870 Doily Neivs 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
* Centrists’. 188a Pall Mall G. 31 Jan ,A close game was then 
being played between the Centnsts and M. Gainbetta. 

Centzt^- iseiitrph Stem of L. centrum and Gr. 
KivrpoVf used as a combining form, with senses ‘cen- 
tre, central, centrally’: as O«iitro»*oliiar of or 
belonging to theeentre of an a< inns (of the pancteas). 
OentrooU'nal a. ( (ieol . ), see quots. Oanteodo’nnkl 
a., of or belonging to the centre of tlic back. 
Cfontroll'nMhd {GeomJ)^ see quots. OEntroll'iiEBl 
a.f apiilied to a senes of lines converging to a centre. 
GentrofltaTtio n. {Mcd,)y ‘applied by Hall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in the spinal centre * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 0entro8to'smi>ton8 a, {Zoo/.), having 
the mouth perfectly central , as a s> ar-bsh. Centro- 
■ymiii8*txloal a. {Crystal/.), having CfontroRym- 
metzy, symmetry to a point or centre. 

i88x yml. Microsr. Sc. Jan. 115 The ccntroacinar cells 
of IjingcrhaiiH. 1676 Page Adv. Ttjetdde. Grot. iv. 83 
When strata dip . to a common centre, they arc said to be 
cciitroclinal. *877 Ghei- n Pkrs. ( fcol. ix. 8 3. 347 They have 
a centrocUnal dip or form a basin. 1878 tr. (legmhauer's 
C omp. Anat. a 18 I'he crtitrcMlor«a] plate. z88oOrprntk 0 
in yritl. Linn. Soc XV. 193 A specimen with a more regular 
ceiitrodorsal and pointed muscle-plates. 1814 P. NiCNoi.jmN 
in Trans. .Soc. Arts XXXIl. 67 An instrument of iny in- 
vention called a centro-lincad, for drawing lines to inacces- 
sible vanishing points in perspective. *878 Stanley l)ravf~ 
iujc Instr. The ceniroline.id was invented by Peter 
Nicholson, a man of great geoinetriail ingenuity. 18^ f vUr- 
Nrv Crystallogr. 40 In the Anorthic system . . a holohcdral 
form can only be centro-synimi trical. JSid. 36 The cry.stal 
cun only pos>es> symmetry to a point or centro-symmetry. 

CGUtrobanC (sentr^bo: rik), a. [f, Centro- + 
Gr. 3<4p-ot weight 4' -ic.l 

1. Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

Centrobaric method \Mnth.'\ : a method of determining the 
area of a surface, or the volume of a .solid, generated by the 
revolution of a line or surface respectively about a fixed 
axis, on the principle that the supeHicies or solid so formed 
is eijual to the product of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity ; sometimes 
called the tkeoretn of Pappus. 

1707-51 in Chambers Cycl s.y.Centroharyc MetkotL 1798 
Hutton Math. Diet., Centrobaric method, 

2. See quot. 

1867 Thomson ft Tait Sat, Philos, (i883> f 534 If the 
action of . . gravity on a rigid body is reducible to a single 
force ill a line passing always through one point fixed rela- 
tively to the body, that point is called its centre of gravity, 
and the body is called a centrobaric body. 1885 Watbon ft 
Burbuky Math, The, Electr, h Mogn, I. 64 A oody which 
has the same potential at all points ou tside of itself, as if IM 
mass were collected xu a point O within it, is a centiobaric 
bod;^', and O its eetitre. It folfows. .that if a body becenfta^ 
banc, its centre ia its centre of inertia. 

So Oantroba-rloRl a. 

1704 J. Harris I.tx. Techn,, Centrobmrycat, is what rs- 


ktes to the Canter of Gravity. 1788 E. Bvvs Diet, Term 
of Art, CenirobaricaL 

Centroda (t«*Dtr^vd). Math. [f. Gr. ttivrpw 
or L. centrum Centra 4- path. (The earlier 
proposed name was Crntbotd.)] (See quot.) 

i8^ ClWSord Elements of Dynamic i. *36. 188s Mm- 
CHIN (Inipi. KmemeU. 39 A locus traced out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode We shall 
have therefore, in all cases, both a body centrode and 
a space centrode. 1884 Athonssum Sept. 339^ Instan- 
taneous centres and centrodes are not intr^ucra till a late 
stage, link work and teeth of wheels being discussed without 
iheir aid. 

OeatrodontOIlEp a, [f. Gr. Kirrpar sharp 

point + bbotrr- tooth + -oiis.] ‘ Having ^arp and 
subulate teeth * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Centroid (sentruid). Math, [f. Centre (or 
its souiLc) + -om.] 

1. —Centrode. [In this sense introduced by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy^ 1876, on the analogy of 
cycloid and other names of curves, but subsequently 
aliandoned for cent/ ode] 

1808 A. B. W. KKNNkiiY tr. ReuhaujTs Thsoret. Sine- 
mat, 1876^". Kens. Mus. total. No. 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dluids. With second dibc and centroid. i88i4 Atlunatum 
13 Stpt. 339/0 The autlior erroneously calls the loci of ths 
instatiianeuiis Lcntre ‘centroids’, a term which has become 
a])propri;aed In a very diflerent sense. ^886 A. B. W, 
Kennkov Mcch. of Mothin. 49 (note). 

2 . Centic of mas.s, or ot gravity. - 

f88s Minciiin Unipi. Kinemat. q 6 so find, the position 
of the Centroid centre of gravity 1 of any plane areiu 

t Co’ntron, sb. Obs. ? 'Fhe plant centaury. 

1570 Levins Mantp. 163 Centron, centaurum. 

Centronel: see Ckniuinel. 

'Centronote (se*tJtr<^nJ>iti. [a. F. cen/ronote, 
ad. mml.L. untronbtus, f. Gr, aivTpov sharp point, 
sjune + Fwror b.ick ] A genus of fishes {Centre- 
nott/s) having a spur-like prickle pointing forwazds 
in the back. 

1836 IJluhw. Mag. XXXIX. 306 The thorny lophoderme 
of a centronote or stickleback. 

II Centrum {urnuUm), [L. centru/n Centre 
of rotation, etc., a. Gr. /eivrpop sharp point, a goad, 
A 1>(^* stationary point of a pair of compa'ises; 
f. Staine root as /etpri-fiy to i)rick, goad, stab, etc.] 
The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Animal Phys . : The boily of a vertebra ; the solid 
j)art to which the arches and processes are iiltached. 

R. Owkn in Circ. Sc. (1865^ II. 60/0 The centrums 
coalesce. 1869 O1U.MORK Rept. iV Rtrt/s Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebra:, forming a senes of separate centiums, dc^ly cupped 
at bolh ends. 1870 Rollfsion Anrnt. Life 5 The artum- 
late ends of their centra. 1871 Darwin Due. Man I. i. 09, 
tCftUtl^, sb. Obs. [f. CENTRE; the ending is 
not explained.] 

1. Crentre, middle, midst. 

.*SB 3 Stuhbks Aftat. Abus. 11. 5 This country is ncituale as 
it were in the centric, or midbl of others. 1594 Shaks. 
RuJ%. Ill, V li. 11 This foule bwine Is now eucn in the 
Gentry of this Isle. 

2 . The centre or centering of a bridge. 

1651 JicR. Taylor .Serfti. (1678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
ccntricB or wooden Frames, set under Arches, till they be 
strong by their own weight and consolidation to stand alone. 
<*1834 Coleridge Lit. Retu. 1 . 34a Gentries . . put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than until the 
latter arc corMolidatcd. 

t Oeutry, a. Her. Also sentry, [a. F. centri 
centred.] 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, Bivb, A Gootarmu re. .sentry 
of dyuerse colowris. 

Gentry, obs. form of Sentry, Centaury. 
Centuary, obs. var. Centaukt. 
ilOeutum. [L.] A bundled : see Cent. 

II Centumvir. Bom. Antiej. pi. Centu*m- 
vlrL [L. centum hundred, viri men.] (In pi.) 
A body of judges appointed by the praetor 
to decide common causes among| the Roman 
people. They were elected out\)r>f the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each trilie, which made the 
number one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘the Hundred Men', which 
name they retained even when increased under the 
emperors to 180. 

s6ot B. JoNSON Poetaster (T.) Thou art one of the oentuin- 
viri, old boy, art not? 

OimtUJU'Vinl (sentfinvira,!), a, [f. L. 
tumvirdl-is^ f, prec. : see -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the oentumviri. 

ai69j Uequnart Rmhelais in. xxxix, That Centumviral 
Court. iBbi IvOCKHart Valerius 1 . v. 75 'I'he appearance 
he had made the day before in the ^entumviral Court. s88o 
Muirhbad tr. Gains iv. | 15 note, 

Oaatlim'Virata (sentiz-mvirA). [f. on L. 
*centunnnrdt-us (cf. triumvirdtus), t. centumvirx 
see above, and -atbL] 

1« The oflFice of the Roman centnmviri, or the 
body of these collectively. 

lyay 51 Cii ameers Cycl., Cemtumrdrate, among the. Ro- 
mans, a coprt of one hundred magisti^cs or judges. 1765 
C. Smart Pkssdrus iil ix. (Bohn) 503 Th’ Rccusers take the 
woman straight, And drag to the ctntnmvirait. 
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9. gun. A bddjr of too men. 

1761 S-rmNim TV. in. xx, Finding food nnd nd- 

■MBit all chat cerm for a centumriiaca ofthc profoialon. 
Ctamtapla'tion. [q. of action f. CsirroptB : 
Bee -AT19N.] Mnltiplication a hundred-fold, 

1641 W. Cabooicnb in Rigaud Carr. Set. Men U841) I. 47 
The decuplation, or, if need be, centuplation of the bart. 
O^ntnpla (ae-ntiup'!), a. [a. h\ aniupJe^ ad. 
L. in late use for cetUuplex^ f. emium 

hundred f piic- fold. Cf. dtmbU, treble, quadruple^ 
A hundred-fold. 

1609 B. loMSOM SiL H'^am. 11. i. It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. i^p MAsaiMcaa UnntU. Catttbai. 1. I, 1 wish bU 
■trength were centuple* 1^ Pbttv Due. JCoyaiSac. 109 
Of Centuple value, ifap Caxlvlx Misc. 11857) <0 'f'o 

more than centuple that sum. 1I44 Emruon Ets. Ser. 11. 
L (1676) IS The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every eensuoua fact. 

Oeatupla (he ntiMp'l), v. [a. F. centuple-r, or f. 
on L. type ^centupl&re^centuplicarc on analog of 
quadrupldre, f. centupl^us i seeprec.] trans. To 
multiply or increase a hundredfold^ Hence Can- 
tuplad ppl. a. 

1607 Chapman BuuyD*Amh. Plays (1873' II. 27 And shall 
your royall bountie Centuple. i6ia in Spurj^n Trtas. 
Dev. Ps. exxvi. 5 All that you have lost shall be centupled 
to you. s63{6 G. Sandvs Paraphr. P*. Ixix, Behold, and 
centuple tiieir foyea, a 1667 Petty /W. Artt^(x69a) a 'J'he 
umc l*and being built upon may centuple the Rent. s8za 
Examiner 19 Oct. 666/x Which . . would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1896 Kmebson Eng. Traits^ 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 79 Lvery stroke of the steam.piston 
. . doubles, miadruples, centuples the Duke's capital. 

Cantuplieaie csenti/^ plik^), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. ceftiupHcai-us, -um pa. pplc. : see next.] 
Hundred fold. (('f. duplicate a. and sb.) 

1839 Taifs Mag. II. 57^ He received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin copy, with . . a big patent centuplicate lock. s88a 
Sat. Rev. LI 11 . 565 Ready for telegraphic transmission in 
centuplicate 

Centn'plioata, v. [f. L. cetuuplUat- ppl. 

Btem of ceniupliedre, f. centnplic- {ceuiuplex) a 
hundred fold : see above.] ^Cjcntuple v. Hence, 

Oantu'plioatod ppt. a. 

C 1 & 4 S Ilnwei.L Lett. IV. ii, 1 perform'd the civilities 
you enjoyn'd me to your frencl*i here, who return you the 
like centuplicated. 1654 Cokaims Diatua 11. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicated, E. Buvs DiU. Termt gf 

Art, Centuplicated, made an Hundred fold. 
Ceiltli:pli0fo*ti011.. [n. of action, f. L. centu- 
pltcdre.'] Multiplication a hundred fold. 

x88f Blackmosk CkristmoeU in Gd. Woriis May 991 When 
a man it in a hurry, .every little thing that can converge to 
a confluence of tangles turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tuplication {printed centumpUuation]. 

i Cemtuply, V* Obs, rare. [ad. L. centupli- 
cd-re. on analogy of multiply , etc.] -« Centuplioatk. 

x6aa Fletciiek Sp. Curate 1. ii, Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon mj'^elf, 1 could be patient. 

Centu'ply, adv. [f. Centuple a. + -li *‘^.] A 
hundred-f^d. 

x8t6 Browning Pacehiarotte 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o'er a diadem. 

t Centnre. ce'nter. Obs. [ad. It. Centura, 
or F, ceintureA A waist belt, girdle, or Cinotorb. 

Shakb. yohn IV. iii. 155 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest I xdag A. Darcib 
Birth Heresies xii. 51 The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 

Centnrial (8entia>*rid.I) , a. [ad. L. centuridlds, 
f. centuria : see Centurt and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a century (senses i, a). 

x6xo Hkaley St Aug. City of Cod 61 The kings being 

cashccred out of Rome by the great Centuriall Padiamenl. 
X656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 185 The Suffrage in the 
Centurial A.ssemhlys. X85X I). WiixoN Preh, Ann. (1863) 
II. 111. ii. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. x8Bo Aihenmum it Dec. 781, 

2 . Of or pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 71 Quadrangles mossy with 

centurial associations. 1877 Bp. S. Butcher Eccl Calendar 
XXX. 36 In any two consecup've centurial years, the xst of 
January in_ the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 
January 1 iu the other. 

t OenturilUl. Obs. [f. on L. t™ *centu- 
ridn-us, f. centuria century: see -an.J a. An 
officer appointed over each hundred, b. (?) A 
hundred (a division of a county). 

1841 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 47 Those earls . . divided 
them [each county] into centurions or hundreds i and in 
every hundred was appointed a conturian or constable. 

H See also Centurion. 

t Centxi'riat6v a- Obs. [ad. L. centuridt~U 5 
pa. pple. of centurid-re : see next.^ In centuriate 
assemblies, translating L. comitia centuriata, a 
meeting in which all the Roman people voted by 
centuries (see Csntubt a). 

x6oo Holland Livy vi. xll 947 In the Centuriate assem* 
bUes holden by degrees, and Curiat-meetings by the wardes 
and parishes. 

tuentnriatef V. Obs. rare. [f. L. centuridt- 
ppl. stem of centurid-re, to divide into centuries, 
f. centuria Century.] * To divide into bands of 
hundreds ’ (Bailey 1721), 

C^ntnriator (8entia«*ru^taj). [a. L. cen* 
turidtor, n. of action f. centuridre to Centuriate.] 
pi. (nsu^ly Centuriatori qf Magdeburff ) ; A name 


given to a number of Protestgnt divines who in the 
i6ch c. compiled a Chufch History in thitteen 
volumes, eacn volume embracing a century. Foi^ 
merly called Cbmtub»T8. 

1860 JxR. Taylor Dnct. DuMt. 11. iU, Hie Innamerable 
errors in the matter which have been ohMrved by the cen- 
tnriators of Magdeburg. 1906 tr. Dupin' s Eccl Hitt. t6th C. 
11 . V. 93 He particularly answers the Objections of the 
CrnturiMon. sOlj Pat/ MeUl G. 1 ^pt. i/a The pidns- 
fcaking Grltuasm of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 
Oonturie, obs. f. Sanotuabt, Century. 

18m Fuluu Ch. Hist. vt. iL Prime Officers • 17 Sanctu- 
anum, or the Centuria. wherein DeUoun taking refuge 
from their Creditours. .lived*. in all security. 

Oentwiod (se'ntiCbridN,o. [£ Century + -ii>*^.] 
Established for centuries ; centuries old. 

s8ao BvaoM Prepk. Dante in. 6a This ceuturied eclipse of 
woe. 1831 BUuhn. Mag. XXIX* 996 Its centuried roots 
gave way. 

t Co'ntlirino. Obs. [ad. It. centurino *a little 
girdle or waist band ' (rlorio), dim. of Centura 
belt, girdle L. cinctura Cincture ] A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

XTRi CiMKR Lends Last Shift n. The Cmvat string, the 
Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash. .the long 
Sleeve, the Plume, and full Peruke, were all created, .by me. 
Centuioil (8entiu*vian). Also 4 -ioun, -ien, 
-yone, oentorloun, 6 oenturian. [a. F. centu- 
rion (12th c. in Litlr^) or ad. L. centurio, •vnem, 
f. centuria CENTURY. The L. centurio is found 
unclianged in the Wycliffite versions, and other 
works of I5th-i5th c.j 

1 . The commander of a century in the Roman 
army. 

c xa75 Passion our Lord in O. E. Mite. 485 ])et iaeyh cen- 
turio pat her bisydes stod. x^ "Wmcuv Acts xxi. 39 Kny^tis 
takun to, and centuriouns ceiiturienaj. c tqao Apol. 
Loll. 9 Cornell centuno, ^ct vneristund, w clensid wip be 
Hdoli Goost. c 14410 Gesia Ront. Iviii. 241 (Hark MS.) I'he 
Emperourc . seide to his centurio, hat he shulde feche that 
knyjt. xfag Tinoale Matt, viii, 5 ntarg. note. Whom 1 
call somettme a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain. 1807 Shakb. Cor. iv. iii. 47 The Centurions . . to 
be ou foot at an houres warning. x8j8 43 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. xiiL 293 To seiie and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. 

2 . trans/. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

x^ WvcLir Dent. i. 15 , 1 haue ordeynd hem princea, and 

tribunes, and centuriouns, and quynauagenaryes, and denes, 
x exe Eokn Decades tV, Jnd. 1, 11, (Arb.) 79 He sent forth 
d3rueni other Centurians with their hundrelhea exyys Burt 
Lett. A^,.9c^9//.(i8i8)il.94 One of the centurions, orcaptaina 
of a hundred is said to strip his other tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

t CentnriEt. Obs. t.d. L. centuria + -IST.] 

b^Cemturiator. 

x6^ Unbishop, Timothy h Tit. 15 Making the Succession 
of Hislioph. .as questionable as the Centuriata orders, idga 
Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 81 The centorists acknowledge 
this gesture the most ancient. x886 Cathoiic Representer 
II. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists. 

Century (sc'ntiuri). Also 6-7 -ie. [a. F. 
centurie or ad. L, centuria, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hundred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 ORlers into which Servius 
Tullius divided the Roman people.] 

1 . Horn. Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of 100 men ; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

1333 Bellenden Lixjy t. (1899) 94 The first centurie of thir 
horsmen war namit Ramnenses. s8oo Holland Livy 1. 
xiiL zx Three centuries of gentlemen or knights. 1807 
Shaks. Cor. 1 vii. 3 If 1 do send, dispatch Those Centuries 
to our ayd. 18x3 T. Godwin Exp. Rom. Anttq, (1658) 957 
Every cohors containing a maniples, every maniple two 
centuries, every century^ an hundred soldiers. 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. i. 95 The thirty centuries which 
made up the legion. x^Mrrivale Rom. Emp. 11 . xv. 199 
The whole body of the lemonaries, century by century, 
b. transf. Any body of 100 men or soldiers. 
i8xa-f Hall Contempi. O. T. xix. i, Aa many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldicrs. 1839 Dk Quincey 
Casuistry^ Wka VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
men . . firing from windows, must have made prodigious 
havoc 

2 . Ifist. One of the 193 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the comitia centuriata. 

1804 Edmonds Obterv. CessadsCemm, IL ^ The pmple be- 
ing deuided first into their Tribes, and then Into their classes 
and centuries. 1631 Hrywood London's yus. Hon. Ded., 
Censors . .set a rate vpon eumy mans estate, ngistring their 
names, and placioff them in a fit centnry. ^ igju Mbrivalr 
Rom. Emp. (1865) Iv. xxxii. s Assembled^in iheir centuries, 
the Roman citisens appointed to all the higher magUtracies 
of the rejpuUic 

trasujj. 1788 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859) 1 . 647 None could 
ever fail in distinmiishinR the classes (the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each. 

8. A gpup of a hundred things; a hundred, arch. 
ignB J. Dickbnson Greene in Cone. (1878) 104 A Centurie of 
sowityrinff passiona x8xi Shari. Cymb. iv. iL 391 When with 
wild wood-Ieaues and we«ls 1 ba* strew'd his graue And on 
it said a Century of prayers. S87S Mamlev CowePs Interpr, 
Pref., Some Centuries of words therelU totally omitted. 
> 737 ~ 4 a H. Caret {titte). The Musical Centujy in One 


HwMlivd English Ballads. f%i Brownino One Word 
Afofv, Raf^I madeaicentisnrofsoniMa 1817 Boyd Oakw. 
Old in, Bimting centurks of copjns, In tho usual pamphlet 
foruL 

b. A hundred * poihta* Itt the sciinrd of a game. 
1M4 yorh Httodda’i Ang. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made tEactly half the muaber. 
1884 St. yemsodt Gem. ^ay Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Barnes each scored tgiwanU of a century In the same 
innings. 

4 . A period of 100 years ; originally expressed 
in full a * csentmy of yearn 
x6a8 W. Sclatsr Bxpot. s Tkett^ (rfisp) 109 In as fow 
centuries of yeeres afowr the fiond. e 18^ Howell Lett. 
(16301 11 . 6 Aboot Che latter end of the last century of 
yeers. i8iB Stiixinopl. Orig. Smer. itu iv. 1 9 By that jpro- 
portion . . it would amount to many thousands within a 
Centu^. a 1891 Bovtn (J.l, Though our joys, after some 
centuries of years, may seem 'to have grown older, lyny 
A. Hamilton New Aec. E. Ind, 1 . Introd. 19 One btire 
Centnry would be too short a Time to learn them all. ileV’Eo 
Alison Hitt. Europe L i. # 71. 115 Not years, but oentoriei 
must elapse during the af^renticeihip to UbiMy. 

6. Each of the successive periods of 100 years, 
redcotting from a received chronological apt^, 
esp. from the assumed date of the birtn of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the yedr 
A.D. 1 00 were the first century of the Christian 
Ere; those from 1801 to 1900 inclusive am the 
nineteenth century. 

a 1638 Mkob Wks. II. {. (R.) 7 'hroiigh everyone of the first 
three centuries. 8. Clark Jaetrrow Eccl. Hitt. Epi. 
Chr. Rdr., Here [the Learned, etc,] shall see in what Cen- 
turies, Ages and Places the famoufiest l.ights of the Church 
. . have tiourished. 1771 yunind LttL Uv. 284 The reibellion 
in the last century, x^ Harris Phitoi. Axy. (i8ai) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century. Latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome. 1848 Knight Pass. Working Lilftl.^ t. 
xSThe learned had settled, alter avast deal of popular con- 
troversy, that the century had its beginning on the xst of 
January, 1801. and not on the ist of January, xBoo. iBga 
X'bnnyson Oat Wellingion 149 Thro' the centuries let a 
Dcople's voice . . Attest their great commander’s claim. 187a 
Mobley (1B86) 4 Voltaire may stand for the name 

of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century, 
t 6. A 'hundred as a division of a county, rare. 
x6xi Speed Tkeat. Gt. Brit. ii. 3^ Elfred . . ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds. 

1 7 . A hundred in numeration ; one of the figures 
expressing 'the hundreds'. Obs 
X773 Homelry in Pkii. Trans. LX IV. 099 Collect the cor- 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathtmi in 
the approximate height 

8. pt» The Church History of the CeNTURIAtorb 
of Magdeburg, divided into centuries. 

18M Earl Northampton in True 4 Pet/. Re/atlm 
VvrOb* The iudgeinent of the Centuries in this circum- 
stance concerning Childericke. 

8. Comb, as oentury-plgat, the Agave or 
American Aloe; oonCury-wrltora-CBNTURiATOR; 
century^clock, century-circled adj. 

x8a8 W. ScLATER Expos, 9 Tkess. (i8«9> sos In euery age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obseruM by the century- 
writers. i 8|7 OiLLEOnB Eng Pop. Cerem, iir. iv. 79 The 
Centurie- writers make out orDionysiiu. .his Epistle, .that 
the Customc of ilie Church of Alexandria .. was, etc. x8g| 
Baxter Cath. Communion yi Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. x8.. Wiiittirr Ship-buildert iii, The century- 
circled oak. xSto Emerson Roc. 4 Sol. itiL 935 Not know 
that the century-clock had struck seventy tnsteml of twenty. 
sB8a Harped s Mag. Jan. 193/9 The great gray-blue swords 
of the century-planL 

Lienee oontwRiEm, as in nineteenth-centuryism, 
a charecteriatic of the 19th century* 
i88b Aihenmum No. 8836. 977 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
ttuyisms of Le Bailly. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Losk. Tracis Civil Wars 9^ Walk to the Deans- 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encour^ements to prop up their hearts. X759 Rorkrtsom 
Hitt. Sco/l 1 . II. 87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment 
Oentuiy, obs. form of Centaury. 

Ceny. Obs. [ad. F. signe, Sign.] « Sion. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 66 Ceny, or tokyn, tignum. Ibid, 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, texera. 

Cenyth, obs. fonn of Zbnitu. 

Ceol. the 0 £. original of Keel, q v. 

Caorl (k’^eerl, tje»rl), the OK original of Churl ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form : An Old English 
freeman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a thane or nobleman, on the other to the ser- 
vile classes. 

a xooo Lonos id Etk. vii. ax (Thorpe 1 . 334) We witaa fimt 
burh Godes gyre, bracl wearb to Jkxene, oeorl wearb (o 
eorle. x8xs Speed Theai. Gi. Brti. ii. (1614 > 4/x Ceorle or 
Churle of their yeomanly condition. a8^ Eldbrpielxi 
Tytket 85 Every ceorle or husbandaian. 1738-8 Bouuo- 
BROKB Parties 193 The Ceorles urere Freemen to all In- 
tenu and Puipoeea S76X Hums Hitt. Eteg. 1 . App. L 95 If 
the person killed be a clown orceorle. Frebman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) 1 . iu. 97 The coorl was . . sinking into the vil- 
lain. x 878 Bavea Holy Rom. Bmp. viiL sya In England 
alt who did not become thanes were darned as ceorls. 

Cepa'OeoUEv cm^, a. ? Obs. [f. L. enpa, dpa, 
onion ; see -aceoos.] Of the nature of an onion. 
X657 Tomlinson Rtnou's Ditp. 305 SciUa is cmpaciotis. 

Caphalalgic (lef&lscldgik), a. (x^.) [£ next 
+ -10.] 
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A. adj\ Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
head ache. B. sb, A medicine for head<acbe. 

17*7 Swift Gulliver iii. vi 216 Adminiater to each of 
them, .cephaialgics. (In mod. Dicta.) 

OapluQal^ (sc ftlseld^i). Forms : 6 oepha- 
large, 7 -algo, 7-8 -olgie, 8-9 -algy. Alw 
7- oophalalgla. [ad. L. cephalalgia^ a. Gr. 
af0aXaA7ia(^ found also as cefhalargia, 
f. tttipakii head + -oA^ia pain, ache, f. dkyos pain ; 
cf. F. cephalalgie. Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L. form.] Head ache. 

>M 7 Boon DR Br€v. H faith Ixviii. 29 Cephalarge or an 
univerBal peytic in the head. 1607 ToravLt Bour-P, Heasis 
61 He i« troubled with a Cephalafgie ; that is, a pain in his 
head. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 75 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia's. 168s tr. iVilli^ Kem^ Med. 

Voc., Cephalalge, the head-ach. stas f/ew Manthlv 
Mag. V. no Dividinj^ their discourses into heads . . which 
always afflicts me with a Cephalalj^. xMh Habrkshon 
Die. Abdomen 5 In indigestion, we nnd cepoalalgia. 

II Cephala-nthium. Bol. [m od.L., {. Gr. M- 
epabify&y0os flowerj ‘Name by L. C. Richard 
for the compound ffower of Linnseus, the head or 
capitulum of modem botanists* {Sptl. Soc. Lex.). 

sWo Okay Bot. Texi-bk. 401 Cephalanthium. .A synonym 
of Anthoinum. 

Hence Oopliala'nthous, a. Bot. having flowers 
united in heads, as in the L'ompositae. 

Cephala rtlo, n., [? shortened from Ckphal^>- 
CATHARTIC.] * Having power to purge or clear 
the head * [,Syd. Soc., Lex.). 

11 Cephala'ap^. Palmmt. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
+ dawis shield, buckler 1 A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 
Having a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head : also called buckler- heads. 

H. Miller O. R. Sandst. vii. red. a* t6i The Cephal- 
Bspis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system. 

Hence Oapliala'flpMA. OeplialaBpl'd«a& adjs. 

. "®S 4 H. Miller .S'cA. k ScAm. xsiv. (1857' 527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too. .greatly puzzled me. i8i^ W. Symonds 
Rec. Rocks vi. aos The little Cephalaspidean fish. 

Oephalata vac f&l^). Zool. [f. Gr. KtepfoXii 
+ -ATK Cf. F. cipha.lS adj.] A mollusc having 
a distinct head, or ^longing to the Kncephalous 
division {Cephalata). 

s86a Dana Man. Ceol. ^5 The ordinal^ Mollusks are 
usually divided into. .The Cephalates, having a head. 

Cephaleonomanoy, improp. form for Oepha- 
lo'nomanoy. [f. Cicphalo- + Gr. 6vo-s aBs + 
fsapTtia divination.] Ccphalomancy (in Cepu- 
ALO-) : sec quot. 

^ ifigaGAUi.R Maenstrom. 165 Cephaleonomancy, [pretend- 
ing to divine] by Tiroyling of an Asses head. z6^ Souiiiey 
Espriellds Lett. (1614) III. aS Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art of divination by an ass's head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in Kngland. 

Caphalio (sfTse lik), a. {sb.) [a. F. ciphalique^ 
ad. L. cephalicus, a. Gr. aeqsaXsKbs belonging to 
the head, f. head.] 

1. Of or i)ertainiug to the head, situated in the 
head ; of the nature of a head, 
a. Phys. and Biol. 

Cephalic artery \ the common carotid artery on either 
side. Cfbhatic ganglia \ the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ora in Arthropoda 


ous choi 

brain of higher animals. Cephalic index : a numl 
eating the ratio of the transverse to the lonfritudinal dia> 


and Mollusca, answering to the 
iDcr indi- 


meter of the skull. CepheUtc-median (or median cephalic) 
vein : * the outer . . division of the median ' 


lonpt 
media 

i vein which joins 

with the radial vein to form the cephalic vein ' (Syd. Sac. 
Lex ). Cephalic vein : the principal vein of the arm, so 
called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve dlsoi^ers of the head. 

A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Phyticke s/a The Cepha- 
licKvayne on the bande, behlnde the tnumbe. s68z tr. fVtllis' 
Rem. Med. iVks. Voc., Cephalic arterie consists of two 
branches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head. 1766 G. Canning Anti- Lucretius v. 401 
Order reigns in each cephalick cell. t8a6 Todd Cycl. Anai. 

I . 763/1 Each pair is a counterpart ol. . every other pair, 
without even excepting the ceplialic ganglion. s85a Dana 
Crust. I. M There is sometimes a ce^alic segment. s866 
Huxley Preh. Rem. Caiikn. 83 The cephalic index. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man I. x. 370 A single cephalic horn. sBya w. 
K. Greg Enigmas ii. 85 notst Barren marri^es . . so frequent 
among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 

b. in general sense. (Chiefly humorous.) 

Bulwrr Antkroponut. i. (1653) a The first Cepha- 
lique Fashion-mongers . . so called, because there were 
found many Macrocephali, that is, such Long Heads, as no 
other Nation had the like. 1837 Svd. Smith Let. Singleton^ 
The objection of certain crohalic animalcula to the use of 
small-tooth combs. 1844 G S. Faber Eight Distort. (1845) 

I I . 3Ba The Cephalic Teraphim of the Rabbins. ^1845 Barham 
/wnf. Leg. (1876) 370 Spinning away on his cephalic pivot. 

2.^ Cunng or relieving disorders of the head. 

1896 Ridglby Praet. Physic 169 With Cephalick powders. 
1707 Farquhar Beaux* Strat. iii. i. Shall 1 send to your 
Mother. Child, for a little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the SoalB of yo^ Feet t 1776 Withering Bat. Arrasigem. 
(1796) 1 . t7o The plants . . are odoriferous, cmhalic, aiw re- 
solvent. 1819 Mae. Edgeworth Patron, f. xx, 35X He 
ordered some cephalic snuff to be administered. 

B. sb. 1. A cephalic remedy. 

f iM Ridglby Pract. Physic 56 Conserve of Roses . . min- 
led with hot Cephalicks. xyop P. Browhe yamaica xxy 
l is a gentle cephalic and diiqihoretia 


2. Shoit for cephalic snuff. 

i8b8 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. x8a Take a pinch of cephalic 
from Che little agate box. 1834 BECXFoao Italy IL 165 A 
pinch of her beat cephalic. 

t Copha*]ioail^ a. Obs, [f. as prec. -AL.] 
» prec., in various senses. 

1999 A. M. tr. GabelhouePt Bk. Physicke mA Phle- 
botomise also the Cephalicaile vayne. s^ A Fox IVurtsl 
Surg. 111. vi. a34 The medicine must be CephalicaL 
Hence Ofpha'Hoally adv.^ in relation to the head. 

Dana Crust. 11. 1412 Number of annuli cephalically 
absorbed. 1974 — Tsxt.Bk. Geal. 342 Improvement in the 
. .organs of the head, that is, cephalically. 
Cephali'stic, a. rare. [f. Gp. nsipakfi + -IST -1- 
«io.] rertaining to the head. Improper synonym 
of Cephalio. 

iB.. 1 . Taylor (in Ogilvie) A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. 

II Cephalitis ^scf&loi tis). Med. [f. Gr. 

-I- -ITI8.J * Inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes ; all iiiffammatory conditions of the 
central nervous system * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet. z888 F. Vachrt It^anticide 
4 Deaths, .ascribed to convulsions, cephalitis, meningitis. 

Cephaliiatioil (sc faloize' jon). Biol. [f. as 
if from a vb. ^cephalize (f. Gr. + -IZB) + 

-ATioN : cf. specialization^ A term introduced 
by Dana to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the body. 
.*864 <?. Jrnl Sc. 1 . 523 Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of bis memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the princmie of Cephalization. s88o 
Libr. untv. Knowl. 111 . 63a Degrees of cephaliation may 
be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia. 

So 04'pluJli«d a., oiganized with a head, having 
the head developed. 
s86a Dana Man. Geol. 596 Cephalized species. 
06phalO-(se’faltf ), combining form of (ir. letipak^ 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words : 

a. in combinations, such as oe phalo-bra*n- 

oliiat« a. [see Hhanohiatk], having gills upon the 
head ; oo^phalo-oatha'rtlc a., 'purging the head * 
{Syd. Soc. /ex.); oep:lwlo-«ztra‘otor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foetus the head ; o«:p]iftlo- 
liii‘m9ral a. [see Humkralj, name of a muscle in 
the horse and other animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of the stcmo-cleido-mastoid in man ; 
o«!pluao»o‘r1iltal a. [see Orbital], see quot. ; 
09q^luao-p]ukrj*siff«El a. [see Phartnoeal], re- 
lating to the head and pharynx ; OE^pliAlo* 
rhftolil'dlftii a. [Gr. spine], belonging to 

the head and the spine, cerebro-spmal ; ot-phalo- 
tq^l'nal a.f bad synonym of prcc. 

b. in derivative formations, as O^'phAloool* 
[see Cele], a tumour in the head. Oe*phHlo- 
graph [Gr. -ypeupos writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head may be reproduced 
on paper. Caphalo'graplij [Gr. -ypeupla writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Otplialoliss- 
mo’matar [Gr. affux blood -h fsirpov measure], an 
instrument tor measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. 0«plialo‘loff7, ‘ a treatise on the 
head* {Syd Soc. Lex.), f Oa'phaloma-’noy [Gr. 
fMOTsla divination], divination by means of a head 
(see quot.). Oa phalomaat [Gr. fsdvrit diviner], 
a proicssor of ccphalomancy. Oaphilo matar 
[Gr. nirpoy measure], ‘an instrument formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition ; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the different angles of the 
skull’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). OephElo'plioronE a. 
[Gr. -ipopop bearing], having a distinct head, 
applied to the Cephalates among molluscs. 09- 
p]ialo'pt«roiui a. [Gr. wripov wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Oo'pliAlOHtvt [Gr. 
ararbs standing], a head-rest ; an instnimcnt for fix- 
ing the head during an operation. Oepluilo’Btefflt* 
[Gr. ariystv to cover closely + -ite], ‘ the anterior 
division of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Podophthalmia ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Oo-’phftlote'xiiE 
[L. taxus yew], Bot.^ a genus of Conifers, called 
C luster ffowered Yew, natives of N. China and 
Japan. Oe*p]iEloto:in« [Gr. -ro^or adj., cutting], 
‘an instrument for cutting or breaking down the 
head of the foetus in the operation of embryotomy * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). OoplMlotomlvt [see -ibt], one 
skilled in cephalotomy. Oopbalo-tomy [Gr. -ro- 
fda sb., cutting], the dissection of the head ; also, 
the operation mentioned under cephalotome. O*:- 
phRlotrR'otor, a term for the midwifeiy forceps. 
08*p]iElotxl<b9 [Gr. Tplfioiv to rub, bruise], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Oo’pluiloMtpffJ 
[Gr. rpiif^it rubbing, bruising, the operation of 
crushing the head of the foetus with a ccphalo- 
trlbe, in cases of difficult delivenr. 

tSyi W. A Hammond Dit. Nero. Syst. 96 Experimeatt 


with the “caphalo-hemoineter. 1881 MrvARr Cat 137 Tha 
origio of the ^oejphalo-huineraL a 1693 Urquhart Rabeiais 
HI. XXV, “Cephalofiiai^, often practised amongst the High 
Germans in their boiling of an Asses Head upon burn- 
ing Coals. s86o Rbadb Eighth Commandm. soa The 
*cephalqmant is he who opposes a priori reasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, present or accessible. 1878 
Hartley tr. TopUtartPs Amtkrop. 11. iii. ao6 A special 
“cephelometw. Ibid. 11. ii. aia The sum of the volume 
of both orbits thus obtained be compares with the cere- 
bral capacity. I'Kis is the *cephalo-orbital index. 1839- 
47 Todd CycL Anat. 111 . ms/r This aponeuroMS, named 
*cephalo-pnaryngeal. Ibid. V. to6/i The '*cephalorachidian 
fluid. s8^ Rollxnton A nim. Life The anterior portion 
of the carapace is called the *ce(rfialo8tegite. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 726/2 A “cephalotaxus — a yew-like Japanese 
plant — with very light foliage. 1869 Eng. Meek, 19 Mar. 
577/a A *cephalotomist and neurologist. 1836' 9 ToodCj^c/. 
Anat. II. 332/2 The necessity of performing ^cephalotomy. 
i860 Churchiix Midwifery 366 M. Baudrioque junr. hat 
invented an instrument which he calls a ' *cephalotribe *. 
xByP Leishman Midxvifery xxxxit “Cephalotripsy. 
Uaplialoid (se ffiloid), a. [a. Gr. ntipaKotibijt 
head-shaped ; see -oiD.] Shaped like a head ; * in 
Bot. having the appearance of a capitulum \ 

347 in Craig. 

Cephalopod (se‘fili]>^ppd). [prob. a. mod.F. 
cephalopode, •es, ad. mod.L. cephalopoda \ see next.] 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sfence Eniomol, (1828' IV. xlv. 243 The 
Cephaloi^s have no smell. 1839-6 ToBd Cycl. Anat. 

1 . 5x9/2 Cephalopods resembling thcNautilus. ittz Modem 
Rent. 1 1 . No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

IlCephalonod* (sefftlp-piWii), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.l.,., f. Gr. leetpakii head + iroCir (iro8-) foot. 
For the sing, cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 
The most highly organized class of Mollusca, 
characterized by a distinct head with ‘amis* or 
tentacles attached to it ; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerous fossil species. 

i8oa Med. yrnl. VIII, 372 The cuttlefish, one of the 
cephalopoda. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 230 The Cepha- 
lopoda have . . their locomotive organs arranged round the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. 

Hence Capl&alo'podal, C9:pluJopo'dio adjs. *■ 
next. ; Coplialo'podAa a., in same sense ; sb. 
Cephalopod. 

1885 A. Stewart Twivt Ben NexriskGl iii. 25 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion. 1854 Huxley in 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 447 It takes on the cephalopodic 
form. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (187a) 390 The cepha- 
loj^dic character. 

CophalopodoiUI (sefHrp<’^ds), a. [f. prec.+ 
-oub!j Belonging to the Cephalopoda ; pertaining 
to or characteristic of a cephalopod. 

1833 Blachxv. Me^, XXXIV. 39a. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv, An viii. 528 The apparent resemblances between the 
c^haJodous and the verteorate eye. 

Caphalot^ -C'te (seialpt, -t^ut). Chem. [in F. 
cephalote, f. Gr. head.] ‘ A name apj)lied 

by Coueibe to a yellow elastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain * (Watts Diet. Chem.). 
Ceplialothoraz (sed&U^iTde rseks). Z. 00 I. [f. 
Gr. Kstpakij head -f Thorax; see quot. 1835.] * 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 
nida and Crustacea (as common spiders and crabs). 

1833 Kirrv HeJt. 4 Inst. Anim. The head and trunk .. 
forming together what ho [Latreille] names a oephalothorM. 
1861 J, Blackwall Hist. Spiders I. Intrud. i Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have a cephalo-tliorax. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
Fish 19 I'he fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. 

Hence Cffipholotliora'oio a. 

1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 260 The King^Cmbs . . have 
the body covered with a large cephalo-thoracic shield. ^ 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V 299/1 The cephalo-thoracic division. 

CepnaloU (5e'fal98),a. [f, Gr. xc^aX-^head 

+ -ous.] — Cephalate. 

1874 Carpenter Meni. Phys. i. ii. (1879) 49 In theCephal- 
ous Mollusks, we always find a pair of ganglia situated in 
the head. 

.i* Oe’phen. Obs. [a. Gr. drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee, 

[1601 Holland Pliny I. 318 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Cephencs.] i6eo C. Butler Fern. 
Mon. 1.(1623) C iij. They will, .call out the Drones, yea and 
pull out the Cephens that are shut vp in the cells. 1697 S. 
Purchas PoL Flying-Ins. 21 Tliey lay their Cephen-seeds 
in a wide comb by themselves. 

Oepi'VorouB, a. nonce wd. [f. L. cepa onion 4 
•vor~u5 devouring + -ous.] Feeding on onions; 

1864 Webster cites Sterling for ceper/orous. 

Cepotaph (sf'piitaf ). rare. [ad. Gr. xi/irord- 
0iOF, f. x^iros garden + rd^s tomb.] (See quot.) 

1846 C- Maitland Ch. in Catacombs iii. 67 The word ce- 
potaph is derived from the GreelmtRiroTd^ioi', a tomb in a 
garden. As the cinerary urns occupied but little space, .the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the garden 
or courtyard of the house. 

t Ce'pOlUli a- Obs. [f. L. csepa^ cepa onion + 
-0U8.] Like an onion ; bulbous. 

i8s7 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 965 Its root Is cepous, 
crass and white. 

t Ce*ptionabl 6 , a. Obs. rare^K Shortened 

form of Exoeptionabis. 

tTOB Eng, Theophrast. 93 Judges in their own case, being 
suspected of Partiality, are therdbre ceptbnable. 
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CBBAOBOXJS. 

Oeptiiroi -tyr, obs. fonns of Sceftbb. 
Cenoaow a. [f. L. dm wax 

•ACSOUM.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tuckbs Li. Nat. (1859^ 1. 380 Ceraceous injectiona. 
17^ De Sbrka in Pkil Tram UAXVJ. 50a An aligns* 
gate of aoffd parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 
Cera'giiloup a. f? f. next.l 
1857 Tomumson ReHou*s Dis^, 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort. . which he refers to ceraginoua honey. 

CeraffO ;s/r^<‘g0^. [f. L. cera wax.] Bee-bread, 
1839 in Crabb ; also in later Dicta. 

Cerain ibi**r^|in). Chem. [f. I., ceru wax + -IN.] 
* A name applied by Boudct and Boissenot to the 
portion of beeswax which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to their statement, is not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiedy 
impure myricin' (Watts Viet. Chem.). 

Ceral (si»‘ral\ a. [f. (in sense 3 ) Cerb, or 
(in sense a) L. -al.] 

1. Pertaining to the Ckrk of a bird’s bill. 

1874 CouBs BtrM N.- 1 V. 605 Ccral longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. * 

2 . Relating to wax. 

1883 S. Wajnwright Sci. Sophisms ix. i8x Had Mr. Dar- 
win lived two thousand years ago, his ceral experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shafts of Aristophanes. 

Coratne'an, a. nonce-wd. [t. Gr. Ktpafitm a 
potter + - AN.] Of or pertaining to a potter. 

1783 Burnkv in Parr's Wks. (16118) VIl. 386, I praised 
Potter's Ode exceedingly, even when 1 had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramean criticisms. 

Ceramic t^Bfise-mik), a. {sb.) Also keramic. 
[ad. Or. Kipafuitbs of or for pottery, Kepa^uiei^ 
(t^X>^) potter’s art, pottery, f. icipafAos potter's 
enrth, pottery. Cf. F. dramique.^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to pottery, esp, as an nit. 

[Not in Craig 1847.J 1830 J. Makkyat ^ Pore. 

Introd., The Plastic or Keramic [ed. xM Ceramic] Art. 
186a 1 'hornburv Turner 1 . 245 About 1775 Mr. Wedgwood 
..began to introduce high art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Academy 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 

2 . As sb. in pi. The ceramic art, the art of 
m.iking pottery. 

1859 Gullick & 'I*IMU8 Paint. 30 Writers on ceramics. 
1879 Academy 38 {Arttcie) Recent Ceramics. 

^raoiist (seramist). Also keramist. [f. 
Ckkam-io - 1 ST.] One skilled in making pottery ; 
a ceramic artist. 

183s tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages viii. 287 The Kera- 
mists of Pcsaio. x86s E. M KTFVARL) H'edgtvood I. 63 
The Italian ceramists 1873 Fokinum Maiohca xi. 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of u rhunia. 

+ OeTamlte. Ohs. [a. F. ceramite (Cotgr.\ in 
both senses, ad. Or. icepafdTis, f. Wpoftor (see above).] 
1636 Blount Glossogr.^ CerasHttsy a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. a 1603 Uhquhart RedeiaU iii. v, A kind of 
Potters Earth, which is called Ctratmte. 

Ceruno'graphy. [f. Or. nlpanot -h -ypaqAa 
writing : see -ouapuy.] The historical descrip- 
tion of pottery. 

1853 C. T. Newton Ess. Archteol. 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special intere.st. 

C6rair|fyrite (s/’ra*id.:;ir9it). Slin. [improperly 
f. Or. Ac/iar (mpar-) horn + dpyvpot silver + -ITE.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

1868 Dana Min. X15 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being contracted to cerargyrite. 

C6ra»8ill (se'rasin). Chem. [f. h. eerasus cherry- 
tree + -IN.] The insoluble portion of the gum 
which exudes from the cherry, and other trees. 

1638 T. 'I'homson Chem. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in tlie same state with cerasin. sl^ Bal- 
four Bot. 39. 

t CeTaalne. Min. Ohs. 

183a C Shepard Min. 441 An old name for both mendipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly not seuarated. 

Ge'rasite. Min. Another form of Csbasinr. 
1844 Dana Min. 375. 

t Cerast(e. Ohs. [a. F. draste (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. cerastes^ a. Gr. icc/N&dn/r.] — next. 

xSya Bobrewell Armorie 11. 62 b, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d' Argent. This is an horned Serpente, ns 
Isidore saithe. i6d Topsell Serpents 733 Cerasts and 
lean Hmmorrhs are ever lame. 

liCarMtOS (s/nc'stfz). Zool. [L. cerastes, a. 
Gr. leepdffTiis horned, a homed serpent, f. leipas 
horn.] A genus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having a projecting 
scale or * horn ’ above each eye ; the homed viper. 
Early and poetic uses are drawn vaguely from 
Pliny, and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a species of the same genus. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R, xviii. xxxi. 794 Cerastes Is 
an nomid seipent 1991 Sylvester Du Bssrtat 1. vL (z6ax) 
xx/i Th* homed Cerastes, th* Alexandria Skxnk. 1605 K. 
Long tr. Barclay* Argenis 1. iii. zo Like the new-hora*d 
Cerastes, violent. 1687 Milton P. L. x. 533 Cerastes 
horod, Hydnu, and Ellops drear, a xyxx Km» Hymnath. 
lAhca 1731 111 . so As hom’d Cerastes wont to . . watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. 1814 Cary Danid* Inf. ix. 43 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of hair^ and their fierce 
temples bound. z8fo Wood Nat. Hitt, iii, Z07 The trae 
Cerastes or Homed Viper is a native of Northern Africa. 
O0rat6 (sl«*r/t). Med. Also 7 oerat. [ad. L. 
tirdtum cerate, neut. pa. pple. of cerdre to cover 


with wax, which seems to have in use varied with 
eSrStum^ a. Gr. terjipanbv cerute, neut. of mjpeerit 
waxed, covered with wax, f. Mrjpovv to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. e/nU (in Cotgr.), in 16th c. c/rat.'] 

A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with liml or oil and other ingredients. 

*543 Teahbron t^igo’s Chirvfg. viii. 199 The description 
of Oyntments, Cerates, Playsttrs, etc. 1638 Rowland 
Motfet'e Theat. In*. 926 It [wax] is also the ground of all 
Cerau and Plaisters. i8to Henrv Elem. Cheat. (1840) 11 . 
394 Fixed oils unite with wax, and form, .cerates. 
Ca'ratedf a. [f* L- cerat-us waxed (see prcc.) 

• Waxed, covered with wax* (J.). 

1710-0 in Bailey ; thence in Johnson and Uter Diets, 
t C 6 *rati 316 | ti. Obs.^^ [ad. L. ceratina, or Gr. 
Kxparivyt * the fallacy called the Hobnb, thus 
stated in Diog. L. vii. 187, #f ri obn 
TovTo Htpara 82 ovk unifiaXer leipara Spa 

If you have not cast a thing (away), you 
have it: but you have not cast horns; therefore 
you have horns.] 

1636 Blount Gloesogr., Ceratine, as ceratine armiments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments. 1678*96 Phillips, 
Ceratine, Horny, as Ceratine Arguments, Homy and subtile 
A^uments. iTax-xSoo Bailey ifroin BlomitV 
UaratinOllB (s/roe'tinas), a. [f. Gr. tet^Ttuot 
of horn, horny (f. teipat hoin) + -uU8.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

s88x Athetueum x6 June 8x8/x The existence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleiun. 

t Ceration. Obs. [ad. med.L. cerdtibn-em, in 
F, ciration, noun of action f. L. cerdre to smear 
with wax, to wax.] ‘ Alchemical term for the 
action of covering any thing with wax, or of softening 
a hard substance . . not capable of being liquefied ; 
also, the fixation of mercury' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1610 B. JoNSON AUh. 11. v, Name the vexations, and the 
martyriTationsof mettalls in the worke. .Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution. .Calcination. Ceration, and^ Fixation. 1676 
R. R[ussHLLjf 7 r^r 11. t. 4. xviii. 139 Ceration is the mollifi- 
cation of an hard Thing not fusible unto Liquefaction. iTai- 
1800 Bailey, Ceration, among Chyroists, the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. I7a7-5t Chambers 
Cycl, Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing. 

Csratito (se-rit^it). [f. Gr. aipat, xepar- horn 
-h -ITS.] A fossil Ccphalopod, with a discoidal shell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 Ansted Auc. World vii. 1x9 Among the cuttle fish. . 
there is a curious example . known as the Ceratite. 

II Ceratilim is/r^i J^/^m). Vot. [L. ceratium m 
siliqua, a. Gr. Acpdrioi' carob-bean, lit, little horn, 
dim. of alpai hom : the application is modem.] 

A long slender one-cellcd many-seeded superior 
fruit, shaped like a siliqua, but having placentee 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma. 

z88o Gray Boi. Text-bk. 402 Ceratium, a siliquiform ca;^ 
sule, such as that of Corydalis, Clcome, etc. 

t Cerativ6f Obs. [f. L. cerdt- ppl. stem of 
cerdre to wax : see -IVE.] That causes ceration. 
Also as sb. a cerative substance. 

z6^ Ashmole Chym. Collect. 51 Oil it self, the cerative of 
all Elements. 1678 R. RIussell] tr. Geber tv. xxiii. 369 
Oup other Philosophical Cerative Water. 

Cento- (se-riit^i), combining form of Gr. teipat, 
Hepar- hom, used chiefly to oenote relation to a 
cornu or hom, as of the hyoid bone, or to the 
cornea ; as in Oerato-braaolilal (-brse'^ki&l), a. 
Anat. [Gr. fipkyxta gills], epithet of one of the 
main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia ; where there are only two 
segments the lower is the cerato-branchial. Co- 
ratoool* (-S/ 1 ), Pathol. [Gr. tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the eye. Oor^to- 
fflonal (-gV'sal), a. Anat. [Gr. yXStaaa tongue], 
pertaining to the cerato-glossus muscle. Car»to- 
gloraiui (-glp>^8), *that part of the hyoglossus 
muscle which arises from the comu of the hyoid 
bone ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Oazato-kyal f-hai’&l), a. 
[see Hyoid], the part of the hyoid arch in mam- 
mals below the styloid process. Oarato-lijoid 
(-hai'oid), a., epithet of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.). Oaratopby’UoiLS, a. [Gr. 

XoK leaf], hom - leaved ; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves. Oo'ratoplijto (-fritj, Zool. [Gr. 
tfwrdp plant ; cf. zoophyte!, a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of whiim has the appearance of 
wood or hom. Oo'MtoplMtj (-pfseisti), Mtd. 
[Gr. vXdaativ to form, mould], *the artificial 
restoration of the cornea 0«*r»tostomo (-stJ um >, 
Bot. [Gr. errbiM mouth], * a peritbecium with an 
elongated and firm- walled neck Oo'ratotomo 

(-tJum), [Gr. -ro^or cutting], *a knife for dividing 
the cornea’ {Syd. Soc. I.ex.), 

1849-8S Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1144/3 Each arch, .consists 
of a short inferior piece . . surmounted by a long, curved 
piece, the eerato-branchial. s88o Gunther Fitkee 58 The 
next much longer one, the ceratobranchial, 1849-0 Todd 
Cyel. Anat. Iv. 1150/a, 1 would suggest the name of Cerato- 

S ossal for it. Ibid. 1133/1 The cerato-glonus arising from 
e greater cornua. JbU. 1144/1 Two Iom and stout cylin- 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyala Z894 Owen in Circ. Sc, 
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<e. 1165) 11 . sa/i The ceratohyal part of the hmtnapophysls, 
sl|9-M Todd Cyci. AmU. JV. 1x30/1 Aoeraio-fayoid passing 
from the postenor cornua to the uro-hyaL 
Od’ gwmr #, ^ Ohs, [ad. L. ebrdtOra a waxing, 
£ cirdre to wax.] The application of a cerate. 

iw-6 Bailkv, Cermtnre, a aressbg. 

CdVaimioV (8fr(*niks), sb. pi. rare. [f. Gr. 

thunderbolt + - 108 : see -10.] Thatoranch 
of physics which treats of heat and electricity. 

In mod. Diets. 

tCnmuilite (sA^'nait). Obs. [ad. Gr. aepaxh 
virrit (Aifiof), f. aepavvbr thunderbolt.] ‘Thunder- 
stone’: applied by some early mineralogists to 
A meteorite or to meteoric iron ; by others to be- 
lemnites, and to flint arrow-beiuls oi prehistoric 
times viewed as ‘ thunder-bolts 
1814 X Allan ^in. Nomen. 10 Caraunlts (usod as a sy- 
nonym of meteoric iron or stone). i8m P. Cleveland Mm, 
ate Ceraunite, or Ihunderstone often belongs to jai^r, 

Oeraunofloopa ^sfr^ n/^sk^ep). [ad. Gr. e«- 
pawooNoiriiov a machine for producing stage- 
thunder] An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their m^teries to imitate thunder and lightning, 
X8.7 Moore Epicurean (X83Q) tso note, Imitations or the 
noise of earthquake and thunaer. .by means of the Ceraun- 
oscoM, and other such contrivances. 

llCerbas. Obs. A supposed tree of vast cir- 
cumference, formerly rumoured to grow in the 
West Indies. 

1398 Sylvester Du Barfeu 11. 1 . 1. fx64x)86/x Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
the same, sfiaa Cockbram ui, Cerbiu, an Indean tree 
fifteene fathom Buout. 

Oerboraan ^sojb!«Ti&n), a. Impron. -ian. [L. 
Cerbere-us, f. Cxhbebus.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Oerbevlo. 

x6a8 M. Laymon Syod* Plea 84 Such Cerberean Porters; 
as shut the gates upon Christs Friends, and intertain his 
foes. 1667 Milton P. L, 11. 655 A cry of Hell Hounds 
never ceasing bark'd With wide Cerberean mouths, syai 
Swift Cassinus 4 P.. But hark, The loud Cerberian triple 
bark. 1787 Mad. D Arblav Diary (18^3) 111 . 410 By no 
means so much disconcerted es by a similar Cerberic detec- 
tion. 1817 Colbkidob BUtg. Lit. x. (1870) 90 Cerberean 
whelps of feud and slander. 

Carberua (sSub^iis). [Lat., a. Gr. KlpBepot.] 
In Greek and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog which gnardra the entrance of 
the infernal regions, represented as having three 
heads. Used sllusively, esp. in phrase, to give a 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his mouths for the 
moment : cf. Aineid yi. 417). 

e 1386 Chaucer Monke* T. xxaHe drow out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. zsii Doucl^ ASneis vi. vi. te Cerberui^ 
the hidduus bund . .Quham til the propbetes. A sop stepit 
intill hunny. . gan cast. z63r Milton V Allegro a Melan- 
choly, of CerMTUs and blackest Midnight bom. 1640 Sir 
£. Derino Sp. on Relig. 24 Dec. v. 14 A uiree-fold Chinuera, 
a monster to our I^wes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1693 
Congreve Love for L. 1. iv, 17 If 1 can give that Cerberus 
a sop, I shall be at rest for one Day. 1773 Foots Nabob i. 
There is but one way of managing here ; 1 must give the 
Cerberus a sop, 1 suppose. x8s3 Hor. Smith Gaitie* 4 
Grav., 1 will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to Ccrbenis. 
b. attrib. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 6 We keep mors than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden rules of female delicacy. 

II Ceroaria (B3rke*»‘ri&). Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
nkpaox tail.] A kind of trematode worm or fluke 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole, 
found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs. 
P'ormerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 

Z84X-7X T. R. Jones A aim. Kmgd. xro In these yellow 
worms, which are about a lines long . . tne Ccrcarim, which 
are the larvse of the actual Flukes, are developed. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Ann. iv. 804 The Cercoria nas a long 
tail with lateral membranous expansions. 

Hence Oexowxlnl, Oeroa-rlna, OoroA'xllbrm 
adjs. 

1876 Brnedbn Anim. Parasite* 45 This trematode passes 
its ceremrial life freely in the sea. 0^8-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 1x3/3 The Cercanan tribe, 1869 Nicholson Zool. xxiv. 
(1880) 337 In many cases the larvae are * cercariiform ' or 
'tailed'. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. iv. ao^ Having 
undergone no Cercarian metamorphosis, Jbut. xii. 675 The 
Trematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Ceroe, obs. f. Sxarcx to sift. 
tOaroeauV. Obs.rare-^^. \a.OY.eereeau-s\~- 
L. circellus, dim. of circus, circulus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.] A hoop. 

1340 Ayenb. 159 Hi went ayen aae dek te cerceaua 
11 Caroalle* Obs. [OF. cerceiu (mod.F. sar* 
celle), med.L. cercella\~-L. querquedula.^ The 
teal duck. 

xpBft Trbvisa Higden 1 . 371 Seynt Colman his briddes .. 
be^ i-clcped cerc^es [Uigden cereelUe'\ and comek home- 
liche to manis honde. 

Oerole, obs. form of Cibcls. 

Ceraomonad (s&ik^p*n&d). Zool. [ad. mod.l« 
cercomonas, f. Gr. aipnai tail 4* fsovds : see Monad.] 
An infusorial entozoon of the genus Cercomonas. 

z86i Hulme tr. Moenin-Tmndon il vil 407 Tha Cerco* 
monads are extremely active. 

11 Oeroopitbaous (sSuk^lkrkib). Zool. 
cercopithecus, a. Gr. KtpnonlBtiHot a long-tailed 
monkey, f. nkpaot Xail + wl$riKot ape.] A genus 
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of long-tailed monkeyi found in Africa, having 
cheek-pouchcii, and callosities on the buttocks. 
Hence Oaroopltlia'ooid a., akin to this genus. 

157* Bosskwkii, ArmorU 11. 4B Twoo AfHS!* Cercopeiikc* 
combat tame. *“3 Ntw York Nation ag Slar. aSi/r A ccr- 
ct^ithocoid monkey. 

Cerd. Cf. Caihd, L. rgfda. 

«8Bs M'Caie .SiCv/c/w ijf Stitfi. 30 The family fumiibed 
cerdH or artihccm to the nioiiattlery. 

Core .t// Ornith. Also 5, 7, 9 sere, 9 

■ear. [a. F. are vrax, cere L. cera wax ; also 
in med.L.. in this sense. j 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils aie 
pierced. It is supposed to \jt an organ of touch. 

[1" 1330 KniDFRicws it, Z>r FalconU/us u. <I)u Canine), Pars 
ilia corn , . iibi .sunt iiarcfi, qnam vucainus cerain. J 1486 Iik» 
St. Alhans A viij a, Tlic liKyiiiie aboart your hawky.s Iccjfis 
^ her fete is callyd the .Scrys of her leggU 8 l here lete. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. (i66u) saj^'lie Yollow be- 
tween the beak and the Eyb (of a Hawk] is called the 
Sere, lydy CJ. Wiiii k Selhornt 9 Sept., With rcfj^ard to the 
falco .118 cere and feet were yellow. 1850 IIuhton Fal- 
conry Indus viii. 76 A nplcnclid godiawlc . . with . . brtKht 
yellow Near. 1875 IIi.akk Y.ooL 98 The iiostrilN arc placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

C6re I Forms: 5-7 aero, 6 oeare, 

oeere, (oerre), 6 7 aear, 7 aeare, 4- owre. [a. 
F. r/;vr;— L. cerdre to wax, f. cera wax.] 

1 1 . Iriins. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 
c 1489 (.’axton Sonngs o/Aymon vii. 173 Mawgys. . loke a 
threde of isylke andcercu it well. 1580 Hni.cvBAND Treas. 
Fr. Tomgt Hottgier^ toceare vcluet, or any xilk cloth. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. n'js If the vcsrcIIs be sered with wax. 

2 . a To wiap in a cerecloth, fb. To atioint 
with spices, etc. ; also (app.) to embalm {oAs ). 

I 1465 Eni^. Citron. (2856) 21 He Icet close and here him in 
lyrine cloth alle Nave the visage. 1404 Fabvan 160 Y* corps 
to be fteryd and enoyni^ with ryche and precyous 
bawmy*. 1^55 fardle Facions 1. v. 78 Then do tnei ceare 
it [the IiodyH ouer with mirrhe anu dnamorne. 1557 K. 
Ar/Aur(W. Coplanoi v. viii, Ceero them in ihre score folde 
of ccered cloth c 1580 J. Hookkk .SirP. Carttu* in A rchtroL 
XX.V 111 . 144 His body bcinge unbowelled and tliroughllye 
hcarcd, he was then chested. 1608 Tournkub Rev. Trag. 
1. li, 'Hie IkiwcIM Corps May he scard in. 1790 Pknnant 
Tour.^tntl. [II. 284 The body, was einbalnicd, ccrcd and 
wrapped in lead. 

to. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin] ; to seal 
up (in lend, or the like). Ohs. 

■SaS Lo. Bkrnkrs Frotss. 11 . ccxxvifxxii]. 706 His body 
was enhauiiied and seared in lead and cuuerctL 
d. fig. 

1611 S11AK& Cymh. 1. 1 . 1 16 Scare vp iny enibracements from 
a next, With iMNids of death 1818 Siikli.ily JuIiom 4- 
Mad, 437 la;t the silent years Be closed and ccredover their 
memory. 

Cere, obs. form of Skbe. 

Cereal (sI«tI|& 1 ), a. and sh, [ad. H. Ceredlis 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
cf. mod.F. cSriale^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to com or edible grain. 

1818 CoLKBKooKK Import. Colon. Com ao Wheat . . is, of 
all the cereal needs, Uie best adapted to the inakitig of bread. 
1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hxsi. E. Hard. 1 . 19 1 'he sylvan and 
cereal grounds 'of Hlaiierne. 187a Oliver Elem. Bol. 11. 276 
Corn-producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereals. 

B. sh. (usually in //. ; also in l.At. form eerealia.) 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Oraminaceas or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human iood ; commonly comprised 
under the name corn or grain. (Sometimes ex* 
tended to cultivated Icj^minous plants.) 

183a Yeg Suist. Food 10 The chief corn-plants, orcerealia, 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, milloL, rice, and maize. 1868 
Damwin Amim. 4- PI. 1. ix. 318 'Pho slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereaU. 187a Baker Ntle Tribut. iv. 54 
The cultivation of this cereal. 

*n Used to render Cerealia, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. ^ 

1600 Holland Lixy xxx. xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
GeneralJ . . exhibited the games called Cereales . . to the 
honour of Cerca 

Hence Caraa'lloA, 0«r«»'Uo adjs. ; Ca'realiflm 
(after vegetarianism). 

Thorbau }Vt*k Concord Rio. 235 These cerealian 
blossoms expanded. t88s Academy i Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frugiferous region. 1888 G. J. Holvoakr in 
Co-operattoe News 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
iarianUm, or rather ccremism, is making everywhere. 

Corealin (slvnllin). Chem. [mod. f. prec. -t- 
-IN.] A nitrogenous Eubstance found in bran, 
closely resembling diastase. 

x86z Times a 6 OcL 6/5 internal coat of the wheaten 
grain, .is an infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk would indicate . . This substance, which 
has been named by the discoverer [M. M^ge Mouries] * ce- 
realioe *, has a most powerful solvent action in the premee 
of x^armth and moisture in gluten and starch. 1883 Knew- 
led^ 10 Aug. 03/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids tha peculiar property [sweetnessk 
t CardsJiouSt a, OSs. ^ Cereal a. 
a i8fa Sir T. Browne Tracts (1686) 16 Any cdulious or 
cereolious Gndns. 

tOaTObel. Obs. Pkys. Also -all. [ad. 'L.cerebel- 
imm (c£» OF. eervel^ F. cerveau).J^CKBXBELLViL 
t8et Buetom Ansii. Mel. il i. 11. iv. The Cerebell or little 
braine end marrowe of the back-bone. 1713 Derram Phys. - 
ThaM. (1727) 300 The Base of the Brain sna CerebelL 1819 


H. Bosk Tea s8 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the ccrebel. 1836 ATWalker 
Beauty in lYom. 158 The thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cerelwl. 

Caraballar escrobe-Uj), a. Pkys, [f. next 4 
-AH.J Of or [tertaining to the cerebellum. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 752 'I'he inferior cerebellar 
veins. i 8 m Bain Senses 4 lut. 11. iv. # ix The other move- 
ments maynie cerebellar. 

So Oorob«‘lUo a. 

18354 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 279/1 The cerebellic promin- 
ence. 

II CarebaUum (ser/be li^m). F*bys. [L. cesr^ 
bellum^ dun. ol cerebrum brainy in ancient Lat. 
used only in sense * small bmin", and in Romanic 
substituted for the lost primitive cerebrum : cf. It. 
eerveiiOy Cat. cervelly Pr. cetvel^ OF. cervel mod.F. 
cerveaut also (from pi. cerebelta), OF. cervele^ 
mod F. cervel/e, brain. But the mediaeval trans- 
lators of (Jalcn and Aristotle used cerebellum to 
render the mptyne^iaKts, as distinguished from the 
iyultfiaKov or cerehrttm. For this sense the Ro- 
manic laiigs. have formed a secondary dim. F. 
cervelet. It. cervclletto. 

Galen, irspl avar. sviycp. (Kilhn 714) has ktrioBow Xiytiv 
syutt^aAov ^ lyepdotooii naptyirt<kaAtSa bia^pei ov8«V, which 
the Old I^tin tranM renders ^puslerttis cerebrum, vocesne 
crrebcIluin.Encrantum, vel parcncephalidein, nihil iniercst '.J 

The little or hinder brain ; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior pait of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrum, and above 
the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- 
brum, into two * hemispheres one on each side. 

1565 J. Hall Anat. in. i, The fourth (ventricle] is bchynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Lutyne by diminu- 
tion Cerebellum, and of the (ircciaiis ParenerphaVis. 1615 
Crookk Botiv 0/ Man 432 The Ccrcbrllum that i», the liacke- 
wardor after-biaine. 1677 Ploi Oxjordsh.yyt Mis placing 
the Spirits to nerve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that nerve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is a 
noble and u^'ful discoveiy. ijyS Anatom. Dial. ii. 11785) 
57 Wounds in the Cerebellum . are mortal. 1S55 Bain 
Senses 4 1 ii. f 18 'J'hc cerela'llum is looked upon as 

the centre of the higher order of combined acttoiis. 

Cerebral (scifbral -, a. (and sb.) [a. F. cSrF- 
bral, f. on J.. type *cerchrdits, f. cerebrum : see -al.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the brain, or to the 
cerebrum ; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, e.g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemi- 
spheres the two great divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral net^es : the twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
winch arise from the biain. 

z8i6 W. Lawrf.ncr Comp. Anat. 500 If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres. 1858 
O. W. IloLMKS Aut. Break/. T. xii. xi6 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. 1871 W A. Hammond Du. Nervous Syst. 
33 Cerebral congestion. / 3 a/. 74 Cerebral hccmorrlmge. 1875 
Lvlll Princ. Geol. 11 . 111 xliii. 491 Maii'A superior cerebral 
development. 

2 . Cerebral letters*, a name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by ictracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. Also as sb. 

1805 Cot RBROOK Gram.Sasiskr. Lang. 24 A dental conso- 
nant. .being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) ^is changed to the corresponding cerebral. 1857 
Moniek Williams Sanskr. Gram. i. 9 Tlie . . cerebrals should 
be. .produced by turning back the tip of the tongue towards 
the palate, or top of the head {cerebrum). x8m Whitney 
Sanskr. Gram. % 45 Lingual series. .They are called by the 
grammarians mkrdkanya^ literally * head stHinds, capitals, 
ccphalics ' ; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘ cerebrals 

Hence OcToBrollrai, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain; 
0«*r«brall«t, one who holds this theory. Om-rm- 
brwUsB'tloxi, a making a consonant, * cerebral * 
(cf. labializdtion, palatalization). 

i88x N. l*oiTER in 'Frans. Yictoria Inst. XIV. 63 Bain’s 
grossjihysiologicul cercbraliam. 

t Cerebrand. Obs. Corruption of Sababakd. 

1677 E. Ravenscropt Wrangling Lav. (N.) The song 
endea, a cerebrand is danc’d. 

Cerebrate (scTfbr^t), sb. Chem. A salt of 
cerebric acid. 

187a J. H. Bennktt Text-bk. Physiol, iil 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate w lime, etc. 

Ge'rebrate, v. rare. [app. f. next.] 'I'o per- 
fprm by * cerebration to suDjcct to brain-action 
(eap. unconscious or mechanical). 

1^4 Contemp. Rev, XXIV. 205 To say that a man cere- 
brates a thing more quickly than ho could calculate iu 

Cerebration (serfbr^t-Jdn). [f. L. cerebrum 
brain + -ation.] Brain-oction. First used by Dr. 
W. B, Carpenter in the phrase unconscious cere- 
bration, to express that action of the brain which, 
though unaccompanied by consciousness, produces 
results which might have been produced by 
thought. 

1853 Caipentee/’^j. (ed. 4)|8ra It !s difficult to find 
on ^proprioce term for this clofs of operations. .Tho dosifr 
nation unconiicious oersbratioo is pernaps lessobjoctionable 
thaOi any other. i 864 AnovtAi Reign Lam vL (1871) e8a 
There are pUIoaophers who appeot to think . •that truught 


is in some measure explained when it is called Cerebration. 
1^ Douiy Nexus i« July, An example of what physiolo- 
gists call refiex cereuMion. 

Hence Oarabra'tloiua a. 

1874 Contemp: Rev. ao6 The cerebrational assumption. 

Carebrio (serebrik), a. [f. L. cerebrum 4 -ic.] 
reriaiiiing to the brain ; esp, in Cerebt ic acid 
{Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 

*fi |9 47 Toon Cyct. Anat. 111 . 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purJied, is white, and is in the furm of crystalline grains. 

American VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as a cerebric habiL 

Cerebriform (S^re'brifpjm), a. [f. Tl,. cerebrum 

-t- -niRM : cl. F. ciribi iforme!\ Resembling the 
brain in form or texture ; enccjihaloid. 

1834 J. Forbes LaenueCs Dis. Chest 365 ITicir penetration 
of the cerebriform matter.^ 1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 6i6 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 

Cerebri’fagal, a [f. as prec, + L. -/ug^tts flee- 
ing +- al.] An epithet of nerve-fibres which run 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and convey 
cerebral impulses outward. 

So Oerobrl'petal a., epithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the o()posite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Cerabrin (se r/brin). Chem. Also -ine. [f. 
as piec. 4 -IK.] A name that has b^n applied to 
seveial substances obtained fiom Liiain ; esp. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (Sec 
Watts Chem. Diet., and Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1830 K. Knox Bii-Uirtr s Anat. yyj M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
.Htance, which i.s named cerebrinc. ZB78 Kingzkit Anin^ 
Chem. 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles ot the brain 
the name of cerrbrine. 

II CerebritlB (serf hrai-tis). Path. [f. L. cere- 
brum + -iTiM.] Inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. 

z866 A. Yi\vrr Princ. Med. tiB8o) 717. 1878 A. Hamil- 

ton Nertt. pt 6 . 105 During a terebntis. a number of serious 
muscular distortioiLS of a permanent tlmracier may enspe. 

Cej^ebro- (Se r/br^l, combining loim of L. lere- 
brttm brain ; as m oarebro-oaTdUbo a., relating 
to the brain and heart ; oarabro-oonlar, relating 
to the brain and the eye ; oarabro-tboraoloi re- 
lating to the biain and thorax ; oarobro-wiEoeralp 
relating lo the brain and viscera. Also Ckkkbko- 
HIM N A I., b. Also used to fonn several hybrid 
derivalives, of which the second element is Greek; 
as 0«r«brology (-p lod:;!), [see - i.ooy], nonce-tod., 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebro* 
metor (-p m/Ui), [see -mbtku], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cexebropathy 
(-p'pa]?i), [Cji, -vaOfia siifTering], *tlie series of 
hypuchrondriaeal and other symptoms of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Oere'broBoope (-sk^up), nonce- 
wd., after horoscope (see quot.). Ocrobro'aoopp 
(-p’ski 7 pi), [Gr. •oKoxrui examination, f. OKimtiv to 
look, examine], the use of the ophthalmoscope 
to determine the state of the retina and deduce the 
condition of the brain. {Syd. Soc. Lexl) 

1881 Sci. American XLV. Na 3. 36 Cerebrology of 
criminals. 1875 11 . Wood Therap. (1879) 278 By means of 
a ccrebromctcr set into the skull of the dog. 1849-50 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. x459/a The ccrebio-ocular conges- 
tion. Blackm. Mag, XLlIl 6s8 A material in4.''edient 
in casting the cerabroscope. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 206/2 
The [first] ganglion, .may be termed cc re bro- thoracic. 183s 
YouArr Horse xiii. (1847) *87 The ccrcbro-vihceral nerve. 

Cerebroid (se'rfbroid), a. [f. L. cerebr-um 4 
-oid.] Resembling or akin to brain ; brainlike. 

1854 Woodward M^lusca 11. 182 The labial nerve, which 
comes from the front margin of the cerebroid, z8^ Rol- 
LE8TON Anim, Life 53 A .. Cord is seen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the. .ganglion. 

Cerebrol (scT/brpl). Chem.^ [a. mod.F. cM- 
brol, f. L. cerebrum brain.] * An oily reddish sub- 
stance . . obtained by Couerbe from brain * (Watts 
Diet. Chem.). 187a [see Cekedrot]. 

CerebrO’Sep a- rare. [ad. L. cerebrdsus head- 
strong, passionate, f. cerebrum brain.] * Braiu- 
sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn* (Bailey 1737). 

Hence t Oerabro'slty. 

N 15B6 Sidney Wanst. Play Wks. (Z67A) 622 (D.) Till 1 
have endoctrinated your plumbeous cerebrosities. 1647-8 
Wood Lfe (1848) 36 To admit . . a meer frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuities. 1656 Heylin Extraneus 
38. 

C6rebrOHipinal(sc*r/br%sp9i-n&l),a. [f.CjmE- 
BBO- (see above) 4 Sfimal.] Relating to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Cerebro-sptnalaxis : the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the centra] or main part of the cerebrospinal 
system, the chief of the two greet nerve-systems of verte- 
brates. Cerebxv-spineU fluid*, a serous fluid occupying 
the RDkce between the arachnoid membrane and/iVs mater. 

i8a6 ^iRBY & Sp. Entomol (1828) IV. xxxvu. 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree be said to be double. 
i8|6 Todd Cycl. Anat* 1 . 723/a The ce/ebro-spinal mans. 
1806 Huxlbv Phys, xL (1869) 283 The nervous apparatus 
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comiitf of two fwu of nerves and nerve-centres. .These are 
the oerebro-spifial sysuunand the sympathetic system. 

Oarebrott -«>ta (ae rrbriit, -tmt). Chtm, [a. 
mod.F. ciribroti^ f. L. cirthrum brain, after cipna-^ 
hte!\ * Brain-fat * : ' a sulifttanoe containing sulphur 
and phosphorus, which Couerlie obtained by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
ethereal extracts of the brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Fr<^my it is merely a mixture of oerebric acid 
with small quantities of cerebrate of potassinna and 
brain-albumin * (Watts). Cf. Cephalot, ■ 

<^ 39^47 'I'oDb Cyel. Anat. HI. 643/a The followina consti- 
tuents |of the bniinj are enumerated . . 3. choleaterim ; 4. 
oerebrotb 1845 G. Day tr. Simon' t Anim. Chtm. 1 . 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. sSya 
T|. H. Bbnnktt TexUbk. Physiol. 111. 49J Other substances 
nave been found in Brain, termed ccreorin, cerebrol, and 
cerebrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance. 

II Cerabrnm (seTfbr^m). Anat. [L. cerebrum 
brain ] The brain pro{)cr ; the convoluted mass 
of nervous matter forming the anterior, and, in the 
higher vertebrates, largest part of ^he brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and Alls nearly the 
whole cavity of the skull. 

1615 Crookk Bo^fy of Man 475 It hlleth atmost the whole 
Scull ; and this is properly called Cerebrum or the Braiiie. 
1718 Prior Alma in. 155 Surprise my readers, whilst 1 tell 
'em Of cerebrum and CerebelhtM. i8ss H. Spencbr Princ. 
Psyc^L 1187a) I. 6a note^ The cerebrum is generally re- 
cognised as the chief organ of mind. 1879 Caldrrwooo 
blind Ijr Brain ii. 10 Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the brain projier, or cerebrum. 

+ Cere-candle. Obs, [see Cere sb."] A wax 
candle. 

t6u T. RANOOi.rii yealous I ov. v. vi, Who in thy Temple 
Wiluight a Cere-Candle. 

Cereclotb (sio'jkl^|j\ sb. Also 6~8 8ear(e-, 
7 oear(e-. [ App. originally certd cloth ; sec Cered.] 
Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter : 

1. used for wrapping a dead body in ; a waxed 
winding -sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

[1475 1608 see CKRii'O.l 1553 Kdkr Treat. Mew Intf, fArb.) 
«7 linioluingc with cere clothe ft pouUcringe with spyces the 
body. 1^ SfiAKs Merck, I', n vii. 51. 1678 Wvchkri.by 
Pl.-Dealer 11. i, Thou Ihag of Mummy, that wou’dst fall 
asunder, if 'twere not for thy Cerc-doaths. 1868 Stani.ky 
li'estm. Abb. iii. 14a The wax of the king's cerecloth re- 
newed. 

./fjf. 1866 MoTitv Dutch Kef. Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
na^tic. spirit which now kept.. all learning. .wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. 

f 2. u>ed as a plaster in surgery ; a Ckrate. 

1547 Boorde Bfw. Health xlvii. aa b, For aches and peyne 
in the armes use scare clothes. 1609 C. Ht ti.er /'Vm. Mon, 
X. (1633) Z iii, A Cere-cloth to refredi the wearied .Sinewes 
and tired Muscles, idas Donne .SVrw. 66 j A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all bruises. 1669 Pri’YS Diary July, 1 .. 
did sprain my right foot . . To ned, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to niy Xixlt. X755 Smollett Quix, (1803) I. lai, 1 am 
at present more fit lor a searcloth than such cemversation. 
k 8 x 8 Art Preserv, Feet 148 Fix the cere-cloth close to the 
surrounding skin. 

3 . for various other uses, ep. as a waterproof 
or protective material. 

1540 Wyatt Let. Wks. (i8i6» 37 x Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein. 1658 Evklyn 
Fr Card. (167 s) 106 Cerecloth to cover the clefts of your 
trees. » 7«4 Harmrr Obsrrti. v. v. 313 A tiling like an horse 
litter, .covered all over with sear-cloth. 1844 Pugin Gloss. 
Eccl Ortiament 53 Cerectonth^ a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated a1tar>stone to protect it from desecration. 

■t Ce'reclotb, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, a. To apply a 'ceredoth’ or cerate to. 
b. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

x6ao SiiFLTON (////r. 11. liii, 1 must seare-cloth myself : for 
t beleeve all my Ribs are bruised. 1658 Sia T. Brownf 
Hydriot. 11. 31 The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and fiandsomely ccrcclothcd. x666 Dkyokn Ann. 
Mirab. cxlviii, Some . . leur-cloth Masts with strong Tar- 
pawling coats. 

Cored (si«id\ ppl, a. [f. Cere w] Smeared, 
anointed, saturated, or rendered waterproof, with 
wax, esp, in Cered cloth : Cxtieoloth. 
r,x 396 Chaucer Chan. yem. Prol, if T. 955 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol. X475 Caxton yason ( 1477) 1 14 b, Her 
»lstlc which she rapped in a cered cloth. 1541 Act 33 
Hen r///,c. i3. « 12 Scared clothes, sufficient for the sur- 
geon to occupie about the same cxecucion. x6o8 'rouRNKua 
Kev. Trag. i. ii, 'J’he faults of great men throivgh their 
searde clothes breake. 1634 Matory's Arthur (xBi 6) I. 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
dale, and then laid them in chests of lead. s 8 bx Joanna 
Baillib Metr. Leg.^ Colunu Ixii, His cered corse lies 
here. 

Cerelore, -owre, obs. forms of Searcher. 
CeralOBS (slvil^s), a. [f. Cere sb, 4 - -les.s.] 
Of birds : Without a cere. 

1866 Wood Nat, Hist. (1874) a8 3 The Passeres, distin- 
guished by their cere-leas and {minted beak. 

Cerement (sI^jm^Dt). Forms: 7 oennent^ 
9 oeremont, oeannent, aaorment. [a. F. tire- 
ment ' a waxing, a searing ; a dressing, closing, 
covering, or mingling with wax' (Cotgr.>, f. cirer 
to wax : cf. also Cere v. in sense a, to wrap (a 
corpse) in a waxed cloth or shroud. Always 
concretely in Eng. : cf. coverings wrap, wrapping, 


shroud, and similar vbl. sbs. (Sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced se'r/- after ceremour,)] 

Almost always in //. : Waxed Mnrappings for the 
dead ; loosely, grave-clothes generally. Rarely in 
e cerecloth ; winding-sheet, shroud. (App. 
caught up by modem writers from Shakspere, and 
used in the same loose rhetorical way as urn, 
ashes, etc.) 

t8w Shako. Ham. i. iv. 48 Tell Why thy Canoniz'd bonen 
Heaned in death, Hane burst th^ cerments. x8ao Scott 
ivemhoe xlili. The ghost of Athelatane himself would burst 
his bloody cerements, stsg — Teslism. iy, like a voice 
proeeedin|{ from the ceannents of a corpse, a 1849 Hood 
Bridge Stjchs to Look at her garments Cltnmng like cere- 
ments. xij6 Mrs. Browning Poet'e Vow^ Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement's roll. 18^ Ca- 
ricKN Poems 144 In her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib. 1877 A. B. Edwards NUe iv. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths. 

fig' (Chiefly in lefcrcnce to 'bursting cere- 
ments * or similar notions.) 

W. Akstim Lett./r. London 87 Prior, .the only one 
who burst the cearmenU servitude and rose to eminence. 
x8ax Byron TwoFomc. hi. i. 8 t Just men's groans Will burst 
all ce^ment, even a living grave's. x8;m Farrar St, Paul 
1 . s I'he man who loosecT Christianity from the cerements 
oMudaiiim. 

H. The action of 'cering* a dead body or its 
covering; the wax used, tari, 

x868 Stanley IVestm. Abb, iii. 142 The renewal of the 
ct^retnent ceased. (Cf. Cerecloth 1, 1B68.) 

8. Waxy coating generally, rare. 

i860 Alt V. Round ISo. 47. 493 The very lips vemed stiff 
with cerement, and the skins that were not haid red, were of 
a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Hence Oaramaxit v., to wrap in cerements. 

i8s8 Sat. Rev. V. 308/z Ceremented in inodorous fallacies. 

Ceremonial (se*r/niju*nial), a. and sb. Forms: 

4 oerimonial, -yal, cerymonlal, (aermonyal), 

5 oeremonyalle, oaxymonyal, 5-7 oeremoniall, 

6 ceremony all, oerimoniall, 5- ceremonial, 
[ad. L. CfpHmdnial-is (3rd f. ciertmonia : see 
-At. So mod.F. cirimonial (i6th c. in Littr^).] 

A. adj. 

I . Relating to, consisting of, or characterized by 
ceremonies ; of the nature of a ceremony or rite ; 
ritual; formal. 

138 . WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wki. II. 57 Kepyrig of be Sabot 
was Bumwhat a ooinandemeiit and nuinwnat cerymonial, 
to figure b^t Ciirixt shuld re*«te in b<i tonibe al b<t satirdoL 
1483 Caxton GoU. Leg, 39 To accompiysshe the coin- 
luaundeinentes ceremonynllcs of the fey the. X545 Brinklow 
Lament. (16^)87 A vaync superKticioiis ceriinoninll Masse. 
«!»• Shaks. Tam.Shr. 111. ii. 6 The ceremonial I ritesof mai- 
riage. x6m Canne Necess. Sefnr, (1B49) 388 A curate that 
will keep nic ceremonial law. 1735 Adair Amer. Ind. zo6 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. 1^3 Kobfrtson 
Serm. iv. xix. (18761 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by cu-Htonis. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxvi. 316 
The head lama, in his most iinimsing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the foiinalitics of 
social intercourse. 

i549Cx>w/4 Scot. xvU, x^Ther vas no ceremonial reuerens 
nor stait, quha suld pa.s Mfor or Ixhynd. 1750 Johnson 
Rftmbl. No. T P 2 Such ceremonial modes of entrance 
1851 Dixon IK Penn xxiv. (1873) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners. 

1 2 . (^f persons : Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual ; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness ; formal, ceremonious. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Com/, .Sanders 550 A ceremonial! and super- 
stitious man. 13^ Sandvs Enrofm Sfec. (16321 152 Very 
magnificall and ccrcmomall in his outward comportement. 
1653 Milton Huetings Wks. (1851) 357 They quote Am- 
brose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Dixtora. 

B. sb, 

f 1 . A ceremonial commandment or ordinance. 

1381 Wyclif Prol, Bible ii, The old testament is departid 
. .in to moral comaundementis, iiidicials, and cerimonyala. 
c xa^ Pecock Kefr, v. viii. 526 God ordeyned the oeremo- 
nialis and the iudictalis. .to the lewi.'c x6ax R. Johnson 
VKa^ to Glory 35 If, then, tythes be neither ceremonials nor 
judicials, they 'must needes be morals. 

2 . A prescribed system of ceremonies ; a series 
of rites or formalities observed on any occasion ; 
a ritual, rarefy, A rite or ceremony. 

1672-9 Temple Mem. ii, 1 remember no other |x>intB of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of this assembly, xyte Johnson Rambl. No. 78. 
p6 To adjtrst the ceremonial of death. 1830 D’Irraeli 
Chas. /, 111 X. 214 The ceremonial prescribe in the An- 
glican service. 18^ G. S. Faber Re^en. 150 The use of 
water is not a mere empty ceremonial, xftfo M'^Carthy 
Own Timet IV. lix. 308 No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more miHchievous. 

3 . A usage of formal courtesy or politeness ; the 
observance of conventional forms in social inter- 
course ; - Ceremony j, 3. 

1749 Fik'LoiNO Tom yones xvi. viii. The two ladies, .after 
very short previous ceremonials, fell to^ business, vjjx 
Smollett Humph. Cl. aj Apr.,^ Maintaining a ceremoinnl 
more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
German Elector. 1858 Gladstonb Homer 11 . 11. 69 We do 
not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. 

t 4 . A robe or garment worn on some cere- 
monial occasion ; * Cebebont 4. Ohs. 

c 1610 Sir J. Melvu. Mom. (1897) xrr The ewemony [the 
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place at Westminster, herself [EUnbech] belpiag tp an 

his ceremoniaL 

6 . H.CXh. The order for rites and oeremoiii^ 
or a book containing this, 
t6ie E- Ommstoiix tr. Matthinfs Herojgb Life a 31 Thb 
isaUistory,fM>t aCereascMuaU. sygaCHAiiMiasOr/.tSimM. 
a V., llie Koman ceremonial was ant pubUehed by the 
bisli^ of Corcyra in 1316- 

OWEBRCniialiMm (serftnffa'niUix'in). [f, piea 
-h-MM.] Addiction to or f6ndne« for cxtemRl 
ceremonies in religion ; ritualism. 

Taift Mag. XXI. e69 A priesthood, submission to 
eccleiilastical eupfemecy, and mi imposlnaceremoniartsm. 
i8S9 Iowktt Ep, SL Pmtd (ed. e) U. 385 The ceremonial- 
ism of the an. .passed by a sort of ooomgion from one race 
to another, irom Paganism or Judaism to Christianity, 1879 
A B. Hoik in 7 Vwrr. St.Paurs RecL See. (1883) L x That 
newer movement, .called Ricualism* but which ought mope 
properly to be called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremonialint (ser/mdemillist). «• preo. 

4- -iBT.J One addicted to external ceremonies in 
religion ; a ritualist. 

i6&i and Plea /or Nonconf, 69 The Ceremonialists. that 
preaclicd Circumcision. sMe Comtemp, Rev, XLIX. 

The ceremoniaiist in his church is tim enthusiast in his 


parish. 

i CaremoniA'lity. Obs. [H ms prec. 4 - -itt J 
Ceremonial character or quality. 

tdex W. ScLATBR 7 'ythee (t 6 ay Some accessories of Caere- 
monialiiie and iudicialitia also periiaps annexed thereto, 
1660 Jbr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. li, The whole cers- 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

CeremO'nialiset V. ran. [f. asprec.4--nsn.] 
traits. To render ceremonial or ritualistic. 

1858 Masson Miltou 1 . 346 To cereinonlatise the Church 
to the full extent of his [Laud's] wishes. 

Oarnmonimlly [Serfinffa*ni&li), adv, [f. as 
prec. 4 -LY In a ceremonial manner ; in rela- 
tion to ceremonies or the ceremonial law. 


1643 Milton Doctr, Dix*orce v, David . .did eat the Shew- 
bread . . which was ceremonially unlawful a 1679 T. Gooo- 
wiN iVks. IV. IV. z68 (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 187a J. Murfht Comm, Lev, vL xi Ceremonially 
or essentially holy. 

tCerdmO'llialnaBS. Obs, ran, [£ as prec. 

4- -NKSH.] Ceremonial quality, ceremonial ity. 
a 1679 T. (kooDwiN Wks, IV. iv. 166 (R.) The Circumcision 
and the Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremoniabieiui 
annexed to them, the institution of typifying Christ to come, 
t CeremOTliary. Obs, [on L. type curimdni- 
arium ; see -ARY 1 Xi. a, and cf. anHphonary, 
bf eviaty, etc.] A directory or rule of ceremony. 

xjj^ Jfwfll Def, Apol. (r6ti> 593 Your owne Ceremo- 
niarie of Rome telleth yo<L that Abbats haue ri^t . . to 
deierminc and subscribe ui Counoeli, as well as BisTiops. 

t Ceremo'niate, v, Obs, [f. Ceremont -h 
-AT hi* ; pcih. alter L. cseremmidri, -dlus, to treat 
with ceremony, worship.] trasis. To celebrats 
with a ceremony ; to obmrrvc as a ceremony. 

L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) > To ceremoniate hisdis- 
misMun agreeable to his reception. Ibid, ao Ceremoniated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, it representeth 
itself a serious vanity. 1699 — Alliance Dtv, Off. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated. 

fCeremoTiioal.a. Obs. ran. Cebemomal. 

a x6s6 W. ScLATER Expos. Rom. iv. (1650) 3 Abniham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by any work Ceremonicall. i66t 
K. W. Con/ Ckarac. (i860) 55 Zealous sacrificera in their 
ceremonicall works. 

t CeTemcmileMp Obs, ran-\ [f. Cbrr- 
IIOKY + -LEb 8.1 Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 Florio Monteugfte 111. xiiL (1632) 619 That . . mascu- 
line and ceremonile.ssa maner of life. 

Ce^inoilliotlS ^serftndR'nias), a. [ad. F. cM- 
monieux, or L. curimbnicsus, f. cmrimbfiia Cere- 
mony : see -ou8.] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites; — Ceremoniai. formal. 

xgjM Eden Decades tV. Ind. (Arb.) 57 The ceremonious la we 
of Moines. t6oK Srgar Hoh. Mil. 4- Ciw. iii. xlvii. f x. 182 
When he should haue been anointed with the holy oilc, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Home. s03(^ SijR 
T. Hekbkrt Trav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the Coro- 
nation. axTao Sheffield (Dk, Duckhm.) ICks. (1753) If 
S3 Ty'd in Hymen's ceremonious chain. 1737 Wateklamd 
Eucharist 443 Ceremonious Observances. 

2 . I* ull of ceremony ; accompanied with rites, 
religious or showy. 

x6zx Shake. fKint. T 111. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, Bolemne, and vn-eanhiy It was i* th' offring. 
s6flB M ANTON Exp. Jude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
18^ Sotn-HEY Modoc in A at. v. The pomp of ceremonious 
woe. xf03 Manck. Exam. 14 Dec. 5/2 A statue has been 
raised to liim . and there was a ceremonious unveiling. 

8. According to prescribed or customary forma- 
lities or punctilios. 

1993 SiiAKs- Rich. II j 1. Ui. j$o Let vs take a ceremonious 
leaiie . of our scucraJI friends, f 1690 Don Bellianis 36 Words 
of ceremonious thanks. 1797 Johnson Idler No. ^ T 10 
Eitlier in friendly or ceremonious condolence. 1780 Cowpkr 
Lett. 12 July, To enter a room . . with a most ceremonious 
bow. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. BremePs Greece II. xi, 
His. .somewhat ceremonious jwlitenets. 

•f 4 . According to the Ceremonial Law. Obs. 

1696 S. Winter Smt. xso llie holiness of children, which 
some say was ceremonious. 

5 . Of persons : Addicted to ritual observances 
ipbs.) ’, given to ceremony ; pnoctilions in observance 
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of formalitiei, tsf. tboie of intercourse between 
ranks or persons. 

Balk Vocacyen in Marl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 337 fThe 
earlier monks and hermit*!] were sumwhai ceremonious, 
but ibcM (later comint nionks] altogether «u|)crstitious. 
s6ai Burton Anat, Met. 1. iL iv. vii, Wholly ceremonioua 
almut titles, degrees, tn«cription<i. 8 pErvs Diary 

1 Jan., To see the different humours of the gamesters to 
change their luck when it is bad, how ceremonious they are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places, etc. iSag K. Dicav 
Broadtt. H<m. 1. ruj I he ceremonious and ungrateful cour- 
tiers of Vienna. 

Ceremo'nionsljp adv. [f. prcc. + -LT2i in 
a ceremonious manner ; formally, in due form ; 
with strict observance of formalities ; i* in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law {chs^. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, y. v. 1. 97 Ceremoniously let vs pre- 
pare .Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. s6si 
W. ScLATLM Tythes (1633) 335 Tithes, .caercmoniously, nut 
morally, payable. , Fulles Hist, CatfiA. (1840) 317 It 
was never Lrremoniously consecrated. 1791 Boswell yokn- 
MOM *1831) 1. 31 Scrupulously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them. 

Ceremonionsiiess. [f. as prec. -f -nesk ] 
Ceieinonions quality ; addiction to ccrcnioiiicb ; 
strict observance of formalities. 


*583 Goloing Calvin on Dent, xlviii. 386 Thi<» consisteih 
not in bare ccrcmoniousnesse but it lyetli altogether in the 
heart. 1666 Pkhvh Diary ii July, 1 he Ceremoniousnesse 
of the King of Spaync. 1763 W. F. Makiyn Ccoe. Mag. 
JI. 177 The general characteristics of llic Halnburgller^ are 
cuinplaisance, ceremoniousiiess, and frugality. 1843 
aow Hthle in Sp. xlviii. (1873)378 With much stiffness and 
cercnioniousness. 1884 Manch. Rxam. 7 June 4/6 I'lie ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

t Ce'rexnonise, Obs. [f. Ckukmum t -ize.] 
intr. To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Afsi. Cerem. 11. 380 We must cerenionire 
[trails, ceremoniandum est] according to God’s Word onely. 
1663 Sparks Prim. De7tot. (ed. j) 54a Without staying to . 
ceremonise with his relations. 

Oeremony (se r/hiani). Forms : 4 oeri-, 

oery-f oeremo3ni(e, oerymone, //. >nls ; 4-5 
Bermony(e, -le, aerimonie, 4-6 oeri-, oery-, 
•ery-, eeri-, fleremony(e, -ie, 5 oeri-, oery-, 
•erymoziij, 6 oerlmonle, 6-7 oeremonye, -ie, 
6- oeremony, //. -ios; cailier -yea. {JSc. 6 sere- 
moua). [Mli. cetymonyey sety^y prob. a. OF. eery- 
monity senmonity ’ictrimoiney ad. L, cixrimonia 
sacredficss, sanctity ; awe. reverence ; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectun.‘s as to derivation of which 
sec the Lat. Dicta, and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
^meyne prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants : cf. 
the F. ending -ntoin from L. -moniumy and ]mirs 
like etc., and see -moky. In mcd.L. 

often spelt €ere ^ ; since 16th c. this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . An outward rite or observance, religions or 
held sacred ; the performance of some solemn act 
according to preacrilied form ; a solemnity. 

Wyclif Set. IVkt. 111 . 431 And cerimoiiyps of 
oldc lawe, betere fisn l>en tauht to be left hi lore of 
Poul. 13181 Bihle Gen. xxvi. 5 'J hat Abraham . . woldc 
holde my scremonyes and lawis. — Deut. iv. 8 Ccrcmoyns 
and ryjtwis domis. 2447 Bokrniiam Seyntys (18351 11 It 
was doon in ful solemnc wyse And with many a ccrynioiiye. 
f I4yc 1 )EWES Introd. Fr. in Falser. 1067 The ccrciiiuiiyes 
of the Masse. 1549 Compl.Scot. Ded. 7 Enseiis to mak the 
seremons of hU sacrefeis. 1K90 Shaks. Mids N. v. i. 55 
Some Satire .Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. s6ii 
Bible Numb. ix. 3 According to all the cei'emonie^ thereof 
shall ye keepe it. 1641 * Smeciymnuub’ Fiau/. Answ. S 13 
163 It is ordiiiurily said, No Ceremony, no Bishop. 17x0 
Answ. Sot^keverelrs Semt. 7 Old antu|uated Ceremonies. 
1770 Langiiokne Plutanh (1879) 1 . i6t/a The vestals re- 
inained a considerable time at Csre. .and hence those riles 
were called Ceremonu s. i8s6 Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 40 I'liey repealed the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in tiic coronation of the present (^ueen. 

b. disparaf^ngly, A rite or observance regarded 
as merely formal or cxtenial ; an empty form, 
t Sometimes regarded as symbolic or typical. 

a l ayi Fiuth Purgatory \i. Wks. (1573) 38 Shal we 
comejewes and go backc to the shadow and ceremonie, 
sith we haue the body and signification whiche is Christ T 
s6as Burton Anat. MeL 11. iii. 11. (1676) 197/1 It is non ensy 
a meer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 1631 
J. Burges Anna. Rejoined 39 A Ceremony is an outward 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refer- 
ence to some other thing to the substance whereof it doth 
not belong. 1693 Col. Rec, Penn. I. 420 There Ls no ohli- 
aation to use the seal. It is onlie a Ceremonie. 1841 
Thirlwall Greece (1844) Vlll. I’^h. 141 I'he custom hud 
probably been long a mere ceremony. 

C. loosely. Applied to a thing done in a formal 
or ceremonious way ; a stately formality. 

i8ea Mar. Edobworth Mml T. (x8x6) 1. L 5 Thank 
God, the ceremony of dinner is over. 

2 . A formal act or observance, expressive of 
deference or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 
blished by custom in social intercourse ; a usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sguirds T. 507 This god of loue . . Docth 
so hise ceryinonves and obeisances. 1508 Mona Heresyes 
1. Wks. 107/3 Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
the serimonyes in disputaaoii inarretn much of the matter. 
1597-4 Bacon Ess. Cerent, 4 Resp. (Arb.) a6/x Ceremonies 
. . DC not to bee omitted to straungers' and strange naturea 


1778 Miss Burney Evelina vii, 1 seldom use the ceremony 
of waiting for answers. 

3 . (without a or pi.) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things : a. in refer- 
ence to matters of religion or state : Perfonnance 
of rites, ceremonial observance. 

1759 Roberthon Hist. Scot. \. iv. 366 Intrusted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone.^ 1771 Junius Lett. Iv. 
373 A true and hearty Christian^ in Buustance, not in Cere- 
mony. .‘V Hor. Smith 7V« 7 rump. (1B76) 76 Ceremony 
. . all that IS considered necessary by many in religion and 
friendship. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Wlu, (Bohn) 
11. 97 The national temperament deeply enjoys the un- 
brokeu order and tradition of iu church ; the liturgy, cere- 
mony, architecture. 

b. Precise observance of conventional forms of 


deference or respect ; formality, ceremoniousness. 
Without ceremony'. ofl>hand, unceremoniously. 
To stand upon ceremony : to insist upon the punc- 
tilious ob.servances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere's use in 5.) 

1603 Ja.s. 1. in Ellis Orig. Lett .Ser. 1. 343 III, 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as lowardis straingcris. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 111. IV. 36 The sawee to mcate is Ceremony. 1700 
Stkble Tatltr No. 31 F 8 Without further Ceremony, 1 
will go on to relate a singular Adventure. 1798 Jane 
Ausien Norihang. Ah. viii, I never stand upon ceremony 
with suili people. 1833 Hr. Mahiineau Loom 4 Lugg. 11. 
vi. 113 Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of 
the room. x866G. Macdunalo (>. Height, xxv. (1878) 
436, 1 was shown with much ccicmony . . into the presence 
of two ladies. 

f o. Ceremonious respect or regard. 

*]'op8Ell Four-/. Deasis 364 The Romans hud the 
Equestrial Statue.*i in great reverence and ceremony. 1675 
tr. Machiavelli's IVks. (1675) 355 Oliveretto having paid 
his ceremony fell in with the rest. 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, stote. arch. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. F, iv. i. 256 What hauc Kings, that Pri- 
uates bane not too, Sauc ceremonie. 1710 Lend. lias. No. 
^42/3 lie was brought m Ceremony from the Fnneess- 
Royarh Apartment 1859 Tknnvson Enid His dress 
a suit of fray'd magnificence, Once fit for fea.4i>, of ceremony. 

+4. concr. An external accessory or symbolical 
' attiibute ’ of worship, state, or pomp. Obs. 

X58X Bioney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) ^7 iEncan .. carrying 
away his rclimous ceremonies. x6ox Shakk. Jul. C. 1 1. 70 
Disrobe the Images If you do finde them deekt with Cere- 
monies. 1603 — Meas. for M 11. ii 59. 1605 Joum. Earl 
Noltingh. in Hart. Misc (Malh ) II. 553 Dukes of especial 
name bearing divers ceremonies . as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by another, the chrism by 
another. 1709 Strype Ann. ReJ. xliv. 454 The ceremonies 
of cap and suiplicc. 

1 5 . A portent, omen : (drawn from the i)er- 
formance of some rile) Obs. 

s6oi Shak.s. Jul. C. II. i. 177 He is Superstitious grown? 
of late, (Juite from the mainc Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantanic, of Dreames, and Ceremonies. Ibid. 11. iu 13, 1 
neucr stood 011 C'crcmonics, Yet now they fright me. 

0 . Master of the ceremonies', the person who 
superintends the ceremonies observed in a place 
of state or on some public occasion. 

i66a Gerhier Princ. (1665) Ded , My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the King confirmed unto me during 
my life. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand Iv, Mr. Nash.. com- 
monly attends in this place, as masler of the ceremonies. 
1798 Jane Ausi'BN Norihang. Ab. I. iii. The master of the 
ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
man as a partner. ^ 1888 f ourt Guide, H. M. Household, 
Master of Ceremonies. General Sir F. Seymour. 

7 . Comb.y as ceremony -monger. 
x68x in Roxb, Bal. (x886) VI. 3 A Ceremony- Monger, 
who rails at Dissenters, And damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters. 17x0 Anew. SacheverelCs Serm. 6 
The rigid Ceremony-mongers did hale the Religious part 
of the Nation. 


+ Ce remony, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To .sanctify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quarles Embl. v. viii. (17x8) 278 If. .Hymen’s bands 
Have ceremonied your unequal hands. 1658 S. H. i.ioid. 
Law 36 Call’d and ceremonv'd like a King. 

’t'Ce'reole. Obs. J,. cera wux + oleum 

oil ; or ? ad.L. cereol-us wax-coloured.] A cerate 
of wax and oil. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp. X23 Whence it is called 
ceratum or more properly crreole. 

Cereolite. Min. obs. var. of Cerolitr. 

»?*4 Allan Min. Nomen, 10. 1835 Shepard Min. X3o. 
Cereoni (sDn'ias), a, [f. L. cere-us waxen 
+ -OUH.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 135 Thatcereons substance Pro- 
polis. t8S4 Gayton Rest. Notes 11. v. 53 What is worth his 
oliservatioM, goes into his cereous tables. 1679 Sir T. 
Browne IVhs. (1853) III. 459 I'hc bones of a dead body 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. 1803 4 Syd. Smith in 
Athenteum >1884) 18 Oct. 490/3 The room . . is lighted up 
. . and in this cereous galaxy, etc. 

C6*r6r. [f. Cere v .’] One who ceres (a corpse\ 
1587 Golding De Momay xxii. 339 The Cearer of dead 
folks. 

Cererite, Cererium; see Cerite, Cerium. 
(The former name is used in the Brit. Mus. Catal. 
of Minerals.) 

llCer6XUI (sD ri'i^ls). Bot. [L. ccreus waxen, 
resembling wax, f. ch^a wax.] A large genus of 
cactuses, natives of tit^ical America, remarkable 
for their singularity of form and the beauty of 
their flowers ; the Torch-thistle. 


173s Stack in Phil. Trmu. XXXVI. 463 This Cemii.. 
exposed in open air all Summer, grew without pushing forth 
Branches. 1^ J. Auercromeib Ev. Man own Card. (1803) 
^3 The tenderer sorts of cereuses. 18^ Tufper Heart 
IV. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the night-blowing 
Cereus. s87a Reade Put yourself, 4c. 11 . xi. 173. 
CereuBO, obs. form of Ceruse. 

Cerevi'sial, a. [f. L. cerevisia beer + -al.] 
Of or })er mining to beer. 
xj . ., x86a [sec Cbrvibial]. 

Cerevi'Bious, a. fwnce-wd. ■> prec. 

2841 Fras. Mag. XXIV. a6 Those fla^.*) of Falerntan, and 
cans ccreviciouB. 

tCe'rfoiL Obs. rare. fa. OF. cerfoily F. 
cerfetiHy ad. L. crrefoiium (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. x^ipc^uAAoF (which Columella has as 
chserephyllum) ] «■ Chkhvil, q.v. 

[c xn 6 s Roc. in Wr.-WRlcker 557, Cerfolium (Anglo-Fi.), 
cerfoil, villen.] 14. . Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1 . 55 'J'ak 
confery , . cerfoyle, herbe Robert, anibrose, etc. c 1400 
Pallad. on Husb. x. 158 Parsnepe and cerfuile also fetrih 
may stande. 1567 Maplet Gr Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Cerge, variant of CiEitoR, Obs, taper. 

Cereryn, obs. form of Searoii. 

£ 1440 Promp. Parv. S^j/i Cergyn, scrutor, rimor. 

Ceriatly, var. of Skuiatly oiiv. Obs. in order. 
Cerlawnt, obs. form of Sergeant, Serjeant. 
Cerio (sD iik), /1 1 Chem. [f. Cer-ium + -ic.] 
Oi 01 belonging to cerium ; applied^o compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Ceric 
oxide, CeOa, ceric (or cerium) salts. 

1863 79 Waiis Diet. Chem. 1 . 634 Ceric fluoride . is a 
yellow precipitate. X879 Ibid, -grd In upp. 431 Normal and 
Da.sic ceric S4iUh. ^ 1873 Waiis lownei Chem. 380 The 
ceric conipuuiids, in which it is apparently trivaleiit. 

Cerio tsDnk), a.'t Chem. [f. L. cera, Gr. 
KTipbx wax + -10.] Chemically related to wax ; as 
in Ceric acid, a brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating ccriii with nitric acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies X045 An acid .. to 
which we may give the name of ccric aciii. 

Ceriferone (s/ri fer^s), a. [f. L. type ^ceiifer 
(f. ci'ra + fer bearing) + -oi's; cf. P. ciriferel\ 
rroducing wax. 

Cerigerons (s/ri d^^rds), a. [f L. cer-a Cere 
+ ~ger bearing + -ous ; cf. F. chiglre."] Of the 
beak of a bird : Furnished with a cere. 

3856-8 W. Cl ARK 1 'an der Hoeveus Zool. 11 . 433 Bill ., 
thick, ccrigcrous at the base. 

i'CerigO, -^on. Obs. tare, [sec quot. 1753; 
and cf. P. sartgue opossum, from Brazilian (ari- 
gueya (Littre). Plorio has It. urigone (explained 
as in Kersey), which in form looks like an augmen- 
tative of ceiigo ‘ clerk, shaveling ’.] The opossum. 

X708 Klhsly, Cerigon, an American wild Beast having a 
Skin under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to caiTV its 
Young OiieM. xyax -x8oo in Bailey. 1753 Chambers Lycl. 
Snpo, h . V., The AnicricuiiK in some places adl this animal 
in their language carigueya ; and it is probable that this 
name cerigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the woild as a proper name. 

tCerrlla. Obs. [So. cerilla, variant of cedilla, . 
due to interchange of d mid r ; also in 1 7th c. P". 
(Coigr.).] —Cedilla. 

XS9X Percivall Sp. Diet., Ctym., C before a o u like k 
. .if the nature of the word require any other pronunciation, 
it is noted with a little tuile, as 9, and is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian s. a 1646 J. Gregory 7 'er- 
rest. Globe in Posthuma (1650) 308 The A9ores, or Arores, 

for so the cerilla will endure to be * - - . j — 

Cerilla (in the Ait of PriiUinff), 

9 in French and Spanish, to snei 

as an x. 1863 Miss Sewlll Ckr. Names i. 33 The mark is 
called a cedilla or cerilla. 


Cerimoziy, -moyn, -monial, etc., obs. fl. 
Ceremony. Ceremonial. 

Cerin (sl» nn). Chem. [f. L. cera wax + -in.] 

1 . 'A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork. (Cork dontains from i*8 to 
a*5 per cent, of waxy matter.) Watts Chem. 

' 1 2 . * A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol ; 
according to Brodie... merely impure cerotic acid *, 

X850 Daudeny Atom. The. viii. 358 Pure bccs-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principle.s, the one . . most readily 
dissolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. 1861 
Hulmb tr. Moyuin-Taiidon 11. iiL sio Wax contains three 
distinct principles — viz. cerine, myricine, and ceroleine. 
The cerine, or cerotic acid, forms the greatest part, r 1865 
Lethebv in Circ Sc, X. 98^1 About twenty-two per cent of 
a peculiar fatty acid 'cerotic). .formerly named cerine, 

Cerine (sD’rsin). Min, [f. Cek-iuu - h -INE ; 
named (in Swedish) by Hisinger in 1815.] A 
variety of the mineral Allai^tb or cerium-epidote. 

1814 Allan Min. Nomen. Cerium, Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. 1I68 Dana Min, (1880) 386 s.v. AlloHite, 
Cerine \% the same thing, .subtransluccnt in thin splinters. 
Ibid. 389 Cerine occurs at BastnAs in Sweden. 

Oering (sD riq), vbl. sb, [f. Ceke V, + -INO b] 

1 . Waxing, covering with wax. 

laio IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 125 For rede threde, 
ceringe, sowing, istfs-^e CoopBa Tkeeaur,, Ceratura, a 
dressing with waxe, searing. 

2. attrib.y as in cering^caudle, cerif^-cloth, 

1480 tVardr, Act, Edw. JV <1630) xax Yea ceryng can- 
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deir at n tymei rti, isoa Priv. Purm Exp, Btim. Vtrrk 
01630) 83 Saving candellcB for the awter clothya. 

, ^ , 109 Take a Marynga cloth made of fine 

virgin waxe and Deres sewet, ana put nexte your fynger. 
s6i6 tr. Churdin's Trav, 154 A little Searing Candle. 
Curinia (6T*‘rinin). Ckem. [f. Gr. tHifnv-ot 
waxy + -1N.I * A waxy fat which forms about 1 8 
ppr cent, of the tignite-of Garstewitz near Merse- 
Derg *(WatlB Chem.). 

OeTinita. Min, [f. as prec.-l-*lTii: named 
1859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

1861 H. W. Dhistow Glosg, Min. 69. 

Oerintllian (sfri nljian), a, and sb, [f. Cerin^ 
+ -lAN.J A. aJj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Church ▲.D. 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus ifas a man and 
the Christ an seon who enter^ into Jesus. B. sb. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthus. 

1576 Hammer Amhc, EccL /fist. (1585) 57 Cerinthus, 
founder of the CerinthUn heresie. im-7 T. Kogkrs 39 
Art. (1607) 48 They., which either deny or impimn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Ceriiithians. 1B79 Farrar 
St. Paul (i86a) 766 Any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord. 

Oeriore, -iowre, ob.s. ff. of Seabcubr. 
Cemh ( serif). [Deriv. obscure. A writer in 
N.&i Q.% May *69 suggests Du. and Flem. schreef 
line, stroke {schreve Tinea; norma, et terminus’ 
Kilian), which fairly suits sense and form; but 
historical evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French form of sans-ceriph is not accounted for.] 
One of the hne lines of a letter, esp. the hne * hair- 
line ’ at the lop or bottom of capitals, as of 1 ; 
hence sans-ceriph a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lines, as in THIS. See Sbbif. 

^ i8m in Figgins Spec. Printinf^ Sans-cerif. 1833 

in Blake & Stephenson Pnnimg Types, Honparcil sans* 
surryphs. 1841 Savage Diet. Print. itS3. s8^ l^honetic 
JmL ao Sept. 454/1 The capital C in sans-ccriph typo U 
too much like Q. 

11 Cerifle (s^rz), a. and sb. [a. F. cerise cherry, 
rouge-cerise cherry-red.] Name of a light bright 
clear red, resembling that of some clierncs. 

1858 Times 30 Nov. xo/a Well*dre8sed beautieii. . in all the 
glowing grandeur of cerise and blue. x86s Fall Mall G. 
as Oct. 10 (ilndiateur'fi colours are blue and red, and Nu’s 
are ceribe (which is very like red) and blue. Garden 

3 June p9sA 1 'he colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose. 

Cente ^sI^Tdit). Min. [Named 1804: f . as 
Cerium + -ite.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (of which it is the chief source). 
Found as yet only in an abandoned co^er mine at Bastn&a 
near Kiddarhyttan in Westmannland, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
also in short six-sidcd prisms. It contains also the rare 
metals lainthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Y ttriu m. Called by K laproth ochroite. 

1804 W. Nicholson Jml. Nat. Pktl. Xll. 105 {title') 
Experiments on a Mineral formeily called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found. i8ib 
Sir H Davy Chem. Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and wliidi has been called cerite. X837-4S8 in Dana 
Mm. Erni Mm. 317 Color of cerite, readish-gray. 

b. Cente metals : cerium, didymium, and lan- 
thanum (Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). 

Ca*rit6^^. Palmont. [a. F. cSrite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithium, name of the genus.] A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluscs. Also attrib. 

z8xx Pinkerton Petral. I. 497 Some of the marl beds 
contain cardites . . cerites or screws. zQsa Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldt's Trav.^ 1 . v. 184 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is sometimes mixed with sandstone. 

Cerium (sle-rizlm). Chem. [Named by Hisin- 
ger and Berzelius, along with its source cerite ^ after 
the planet Ceres, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking facts in physical 
science. The ending is as in potassium and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 1807, changed the 
names to cererium and cererite * lest they should 
appear to be derived from cera^ tcrjpbs wax but 
the change was not accepted (Dana).] 

One of the chemical elements : a rare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called Cerite ; it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and takes a high polish, 
which it retains in dry air, but in moist air it be- 
comes covered with coloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6*63 
to 6*73. Atomic weight 1 38 ; symbol Ce. 

1804 W. Nicholson finl. Nat. PkU. IX. om {tit Id) Ac- 
count of Cerium, a New Metal found in a Mineral Sub- 
stance from Bastnas in Sweden. s8o8 Henry Epit. Chem. 
(ed. 5) a66 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium ; and the mineral 
chat contains it is termed Cerite. s8ia Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 433 Cerium had not been obtained in the metallic 
form till 1 succeeded in reducing some oxide sent me by M. 
fienelius, by moans of potassium . . [forming] a deep gray 
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metallic powder, which became brown by oxidatioa. 1844- 
88 Dana Min. 414 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oa^ 
of cerium contained the new metal imsthoHstm, and in ilia 
another new metal didymistm. i8te A. H. Church in 
Chem. Notes Xll. tax A new British mineral containing 
cerium, xdya Uas Diet. Arts I. 737 Cerium has also been 
detected by Prof. Church In a Cornish mineral. 

b. attrib . : in cerium compounds, group (of 
metals), salts, etc. «»Cebio1. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. and Supp. a73 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts. Ibid. 3rd Supp. 4ao A piece of cerium 
wire bums with even greater brilliancy thim mimesium. 
1886 Roscox Elem. Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group. 

Oerke, variant of Sbrk, Obs., a shirt. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. Al naked, .safhir cetka. 

Oermooination, etc. : see Ser-. 

Corn (sdin), r.l [ad. L. cem-ire * to separate, 
to decide *, in judicial language ' to resolve to 
enter upon an inheritance \ * to make known this 
determination *, * to enter upon an inheritance * 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for : To declare acceptance of an in- 
heritance. Hence Oe^rning vbl. sb. 

1880 Muirhrau Gains n. 0 166 If the individual no insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. . . 1 enter upon and cern to his inheritance. — 
Ulpian xxii. | 35 A stranger heir, if he be instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by cerning. 

So Oo'mituro, formal declaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed on L. 
analogies : the L. is cretio!\ 
x88o Muixhead Ulptan^ xxii. | 98 To cern is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. — Gams ti. 0 48a Cor- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-clause. 
f Gem, v.^ Obs. rare~^. Short for Conobbw. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. L 77 What oernes it you, if I 
weare Pcarle and gold. 

t Geme, sb, obs. rare. [a. F. ceme circle 
L. ctrein-us circle, deriv. of circus circle.] A circle ; 
an enceinte. 

1393 Gower Con/. HI. 46 With Cemes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth oRe upon the grounde, Makend his 
invocation, c XAgo Merlin 309 Merlin .. made a cerne with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. 

cerne (spm), v. rare. [a. F. cerne-r to encircle, 
suiround:— L. {. cirem-us i see the sb.J 

trans. To surround, invest. 

1857 Sir. F. Pklgmkvk Not-m. 4 Eng- 11 . 548 The cavalry 
occupied the undulating valleys, .and they cerned the lofty 
fortress on all sides. 

t Oe'rnlcle. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. cemicu^ 
lum sieve, f. cemh-e to sift.] A sieve. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Remm*t Dtsp. 559 Dates . . must bo 
brayed . . then trtgected through a cemicle. 

Cemuone (so'inii^ids), a. £f. L. eemu-us in- 
clined forwards f -ous.] Bowing downwards ; in 
Bot. of a flower : Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding. 

J- Hall Paaadaxos 48 l*hat very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lowncssc of beasts. z8|6 Penny Cycl. V, 959 {Hot. 
Terms) Cemuous, drooping. sas3 U. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Bord. I, 49 The flowers are cernuous after their blow. 

Cer<^ comb, form of L. cera or Gr. ofjpus wax ; 
as in oero-maatio, oero-mlmene, oero-realn. 
AI.S0 the first clement in many derivatives. 

1804 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCIV. ax< Lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin. i8a8 S. F. Gray Operat, Ckem. 
805 Ceroroimene, or prepared stearine, is brilliaii^ white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A. J. Butler Coptic CM. Egypt 
11 . i. 98 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Ce'rofer, rare, [repr. Or. mjyotpbpos wax- 
taper-bcarcr, and med.L. ceriforus and ceroferd^ 
rius formed on the Gr., with influence o(h./er-re, 
-fer : the pure !.», form would be cerifer^ A wax- 
tapcr-bcarer ; an acolyte. 

1884 W. H. R. Jones Registers. OsmundW. Gloss, xg^ An 
ei^raving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers, 
Geroferary (s/rp fcr&ri). rare. Also oero- 
pherory. a. — Ckhofeb [in F, efroferaire.'] b. 
A candlestick, candelabrum [■■ L. ceroferdrium\ 
[Isidore Orig. vii. xii. 99 Acolyth[ Grace, Latine cero- 
fcraril dicun tur, a deportandis cereis, quando legendum 
est Evangelium, aut sacrificium offerendum 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, Do P, R. xix. Ixi. (1495) 898 They that serue in 
chyrehes of wexe candyls ben callyd Cero/eraHi.\ c 1630 
Fuller U cited by Webster for sense a ; sense b is given 
without quotation in mod. Diets. 

Garogranhy (sfrp*grafi). [ad. Gr. arfpoyptKpioL 
painting with wax, encaustic painting, f. atfpbs wax 
4. -ypcupla writing.] Writing or painting on or in 
wax. a. Appliecl to the encaustic painting of 
the ancients, b. ' Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of copper, from which a stereotype plate is 
taken ’ (Webster, 1856). 

So Oa'rograph, a writing or engraving on wax ; 
an encaustic painting. OarogTa'pliio« -loal, a., 
pertaining to cerography. Oaro'gzaplitot, one 
skilled in cerography. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen. 4 P, in Arb. Gamer V. 465 
Whitm Cerography In unknown diaracter of Victory, Nature 
hath set. 1731 Bailey Vol. 11 , Corwraphy, a punting or 
writing in wax. 1846 S. £. Morse Geography Title. Illus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps. Ibia. Pref. 

5 The new art of Cerography is applied for the first time to 
the illustration of a work of this kind. 


GtMliia (lilrdkdfiin). Chm* [f. L. ePra wax 
4 Olbin.] a soft sutMtanoe containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax adth boiling alcobot. 

x88s Hulmb tr. Moquin-Tand&H n. in. eia iM Haeubt 
Mat. Mod. 993 Cerolein fiNins about < per cent, of wax, and 
gives to it tne appropriate colour and odour. 

Oarolitt (sI^Tifldit). Min. Also keroUta. [ad. 
ketolUh (Breithaupt f. Gr. wax 4 

Xibm stone: see -litx.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feeL 

1868 Dana Afin. (x88o) 470 Breithaupt unites deweyllte to 
ceroUte. 

IlGarOBIA (sfrJb'mft). [Lat. cer&ma ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, etc., a. Gr. 
idipvfsa anything made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. aripouo to wax.] * An apartment in the Om- 
nasia and baths of the ancients, where the bdthers 
sod wrestlers were anointed ' (GwiU). 
GaromaAOy ;,sl«'r<fiii 8 ensi). [a. F. c^romancie, 
med.L. ceromantia, f. Gr. mjpAr wax 4 pavrsm 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by drmiping melted wax into water. 

^idga Gaulb Magastrom. 165-6. xbpfb Blount Ghooofr,, 
Ceromamty, divination or south-saying by wax put into 
water, a 1693 Ukquhaet Rabolau iil xxv, Byceromaacy, 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thou shut 
see the. .lively representation of thy future wife. 
GarOUal (sl»‘r^mel). [a. F. ciromel, f. L. ch a 
wax 4 met honey.] A mixture of wax and honey, 
* used as an application to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid* 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

t Cero*neouB, a. Ohs. rare. [f. med.L. cero- 
neum an ointment chiefly composed of wax.] 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

s4S7 Tomlinson Ronods Ditp. xaj They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore, .called ceroneous. 
Ceroo*n. *The American mode of spelling 
Seroon, a bale or package made of skins ^ (Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade 1858). 

Ceropherary : see Ceropbbart. 

Garoplast (sl^T^pUest). rare. [ad. Gr. 
mkaaros moulded in wax; see next.] A mould in 
wax, etc. ; also attrib. 

tOnt De Morgan Budg. Paradoxos 149 He spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it had taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 

Garoplastio (Slndplae-stik), a. [a. Gr. xi^po- 
ftKaOTiKhi relating to modelling in wax, f. 
wax 4 xrXdtrtrfiv to form, mould, ytKaorbt moulded.] 

1 . Of or relating to modelli^ in wax. 

s8oz Monthly Mag. Xll. 493 Tne first application of 
ceroplastic to anatomical science. i8ss tr. Lahafido Arts 
Mid. Ages i. 37 The ceroplastic art. i88a Daily Tel. aj 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men. .of the Time. 

2 . OeroplaatioB sb., the art of modelling in wax ; 
concr. waxworks. 

188a Daily ToL 37 Mar.. A permanent Museum of Cero- 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition, s^ 
Ibid. 14 July 5/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. 

So Oa’roplMrty, *the making of anatomical 
models in wax* iSyd. Soe. Lex.). 

Gairosin (si*TJsin). Chem. [i.L.*cerds-usyra.JLy 
4 -IN.] A wax-like substance obtained by sciap- 
ing the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

c 1865 Lbtheby in Crnr. Sc. 1 . 07/9 A wax -like substance, 
named cerosino by Dumas, is. .obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane. 

Garoso-. Chem. Combining form of Ceboub a.l 

1869- 78 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 834 Ceroso<erie Oxide 
may DC regarded as a compound of cerous and ceric oxide. 
z8^ — Frames* Chem. 380 'Phe ceroso-ceric compounds, of 
intermediate composition. 1879 — Diet, Chem., yd Supp, 
43K The brown-red hexagonal [sulphur] salt renmins also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new atomic weight, 
t Garota. Obs. Also oerot. [ad. L. cerfftum, 
a. Gr. teripuTov waxed, f. tertpo- to wax.] —Ceratr. 

Turner Herbal 11. 30 b, The roote .. is good for 
bruBcd places and v^th a cerote or treat made of waxe. 
i«6a Bulleyn Bk, Simples 64 b, Sondrie oyntementes and 
Cerots. z6oa Holland Pliny^ * Wds. of Art ’, Cerote is of a 
middle nature between an ointment and a olastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other. 1669 W. SiMrsoH 
Hydrol. Chym. 364 Added to cerots and plaisters. 

Garotio (wrp tik). Chem. [f. Gr, arfpa/r-bo (see 
prec.) 4 -10.] In Cerotic acid, H^ 0 „ * the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
is soluble in boiling alcohol ^ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 
Sec Cerin. Its salts are called Oa*r<»taitaB. 

1890 Daubrny Atom. The, viiL B58 As cerin forms a 
soap with potass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic. 1873 Watts Fovmes* Chem, 695 
(>rotic Acid is the essential constituent of cerin. 

So 0«*rotM&e, an olefine (Cn Ht4) obtained by 
the dry distillation of Chinese wax ; Oa'rotiJi, 
hydrate of ceryl, C^HmO; Oe'rotyl, «=Certl. 

1830 Daubenv Atom. The. viii. 958 Mr. Brodie.. also de- 
tected in a species of wax from China a substance, which 
he calls carotin, c 1865 Lbtheby in Circ, Sc. 1 . 98/x Chinese 
wax . . is made up of cerotic acid and an alcohol named 
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•xU* ef cer0tyl . 1S69 Rokcok Klxm . Chemt, 334 Ccrolyl 
Akohol, u contained in Chine»e wak. 

Omtowi (Ki«‘r3K ), a. > Cfum. [f. Cub- ium -»■ •oim.l 
Of the nature of (Cerium ; applied to chemical 
compounds in which ccnum combines as a triad, 
as in ierous salts ; Cerotts chloride j C’e CI5, Cerous 
oxide, Ccs Oj,. Cerous silicate, Cc^ Si^ ()». 

7t Watts Pht. Chrm 1 . Ccrou* fluoride in oV> 
laified an a while pi^cipitate by aclding an alkahnc fluoride 
to a cerous salL ihid. 815 Ceroitiii ftilicate exisu in nature an 
Ceriie ; the phosphate as Muiiazite, Kdwardjiite, Crypioliie, 
and PhoAphot'critc ; the carbonate in Parisite. 

Cdrons ;s‘i*Tas\ a.‘^ Ornith. [f. CERE or 
L. cera + HiUM ] Of tlie nature of n cere. 

18^ Gili Moak AV//. 4^ BirtU liitrod. 190 lii the Goose, 
we hnd the bill covered at the base with a cerous skin. 

Cerre, ol»s. form of ('eue v, 
tCarre-trea. Ohs, rare—^, [ad. L. 

B kind of oak 4 TiiEK.] A sjiccics of oak : the 
Turkey Oak {Quenus Ccrrii), or the Ilului Oak 
{Q, Ilex). 

*577 HeresbtttKs Ftus/> ^1586) 10s b. An other 

Mast bearing Oke there is . . a kinde wltereof some ihinke 
the Cerre tree to be, called in Latine Cenus. 
tCaTrialy a. Ohs. Also oerial, aerriole. 
[a. 01 1. cereale, f. cerro {cero) everr^een oak, J.. 
eerrus Turkey or bitter oak ; sec -al.] Of or per- 
tnioini;; to evergreen oak. 

ri386 CiiAOCKs A'w/j. 7 \ 1433 A coroune of a R/eiie ook 
renal \v.r. serial; IIuclucciu Tesride, Coruna ui querzia 
cereaJe). a iwio htenver ^ Leaf xxx, Chapelels fresh of 
okes serrial, Newly sproiig. [a 1700 Dkyosn AYovwr 4- 
Lti ^ 284 IlranclicR. .Of luilin, of laurel, or of cerriabouk.) 

tCertid. oors, cores, v. Se. Ohs. [cf. OK. 
eercer, dial. var. of cenlier (Skabch), e/tenherJ] 
An obsolete variant of Skakoii v, 

Ittj Acts Jos. /f''liHj4l 743 (Jam.\ To cersn the salaris 
and passaris fiirth of thu R«>alme. 1516 in Pitcairn ( rtui. 
'J’rtais 1 . 265** 'f o cersc and seik George Howme. 1533 
BELLENnEN Livy (1823)414 The two men sail errs the 
biikis of Silnlla. 

Ceree. obs. f. Searce to sift. 
tCert, Oiiv. Obs. [a. OF. cert ndj. and adv.:— 
L. cert-us suic, settled, determined, eerie surely, 
certainly. The ndj. use does not appear in Kng. 
(exc. as in a), and prob. the adverbial use is mixed 
up with that of Certes ] 

1. Certainly, certes, of a truth. 

rtjoo A*. Alts. 5803 So hy ben delited in that art That 
we^ ne ben hy iieuere, cert, c tjijici Artk, 4 Merl. 3569 
I'hir while the knightci rert Were y<went into desert. 

2 . Phrase. In cert : of a certainty, iti truth. 

4:1440 Lauifal 397, 1 dur well say yn sert. 

Certain -t'n ), a., sh., and adv. P'orms : 

a. 3-6 oertein, -ayn. (-eine, >eyDe), 4-7 oerten, 
4-6 oertaynte, 4*7 oertaine, 4- certain ; (also 
4-5 eertan, 4-6 -lane, 5-6 oertyn, 7 oertaint, 
oertien) ; 4-b serteyn(e, 5-6 serten, 4-5 eer- 

tan. -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
•tayne, dial, sartan. [a. OK. certain (-rPr. 
eertan, Sp. and It. certand), repr. late L. or Ko- 
maiiic type eertdn-us, certan-o, f. cert-us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cern-l^re to 
decide, determine, etc. The sense-development 
had taken place already with L. eertus. The 
comparative and superlative, certainer, certainest, 
are of common occurrence up to the middle of 
18th c., but arc now seldom used.] 

L 1. Dctennined, fixed, settled ; not variable or 
fluctuating ; unfailing. To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as a certain day. a day certain. 

Certain /rice: in Foreign Kxchungrs, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which ihe value is expressed by u varying 
sum in another. 

U97 R. Glouc. (1734) 378 To a man to liere heruore a 
certeyn rente by be ^ere. 1461-83 Lih. Niger lidnv, ll'‘ 
in Ortl. R. Housen. 0790) 18 A formal and convenient eus- 
tume more certayne than wax used byfort: his tyme. 1997 
Mohlev introti. Afus . 6 Musickc is inc luclcd in no ccrtainc 
bounds, 1597 Hooker Reel. Fol. v. Ixvii. { ^ That which 
produceth any certain eflcct. s6ix Hibi.e 1 ('or, iv. 11 We 
.. hauc no certaine dwelling place. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 384 I'he niimbei of them hath not beene cer- 
taine in our duyes : at this time there are about sixty and 
eight, .in former ages, they were but twelne. _ 2670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 11. ^ Wandering up and down without certain 
seat. 1741 T. Robinson Gax'ellkind v. 79 A Fair or Market 
with Toll certain. 1817 W. Sblwvn Lxnr Nisi Prius 11 . 
660 Apartments were taVen * for xa months certain, and six 
months' notice afterwards 184s Stephen Laws Bryg . It. 
Ill Payment of money on a day certain. x866 Crump 
Banking vii. 146 Paris is said to give to Ixmdon the * un- 
certain 'for the * certain * price, when a [varying! number 
of francs and cents are exchanged for the sterhng. 

‘ b. Definite, exact, precise, arek. 
tMi Gower Cotf. 111 . 143 So that his word be . . ro cer- 
teine, That in him be no double tpeche. a X541 Wyatt 
Let. in IVks. <iB6i) Introd. sa The certain time how lung 
1 larned after . . 1 remember not. 1678 Marvell 
Cottne. Wks. 1875 IV. 15a The answer is now much shorter 
and certainer. 1738 Uutlbr Ana/. 1. i. Wks. 1B74 I. at No 
means of determining, .what is the certiun bulk of the living 
being each man calls himself. • 7«8 J. Powell Peruses 
(x8a^^ II. 75 It is of more importance that rules of this 
description should be certain. 


2 . Sure, nnerring, not liable to fail ; to be de- 
pended upon ; wholly trustworthy or reliable. 

a tgoo Cursor M. 13785 To bring fra iohn certan tiband. 
4'xix4 Guy lVarw. (A.) 900 His stede That certeyne was 
ana gode at nede. e sjag Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some clerk and sertayii leche . . For to 
loke hys uryn. xgdx T. Nor ion Calvin's Jnst. i. la 'Ihe 
lighter and certainer mark 10 know him by 2650 R. Stapvl- 
loN l%ttada‘s l.ow-C. lyarrrs vir. 40, 1 have no more, nor 
no certainer Intelligence then others, xra Johnson Ramil. 
N o. aot P a I'o repose upon real facts, ana certain experience. 
1834 Mrb, .SoM RRV iLi K Conaex Pkys. Sl. ev. 11849) 141 A 
certain indication of a coming temriest. 

b. Sure to come or follow ; inevitable. 

a 1300 Cursor M. syjys Es nathing certainur [mn dedc, 
Ne vncertuiiitier [tun es tide. 2596 Spenskb F. Q 1. i. 24 
Fearful I more of shame Then of the certeinc pert 11 he stood 
in. 2634 Sir 1 '. II krbkrt 7 'rav, 30 Those ccrtainc tortures 
he had doiibt 1 cs.se received, had nc stoixl upon his Justi- 
fication 2669 SHAuwiii.L Royal She/k, v, Suc'h . . Do 
on themselves the certain'st ruin bring. 1884 Gubtap- 
auN Found. Deatk Pref. 6 Truth's laborious but certain 
advaiRC 

c. Sure in its operation or eflfecls ; ' unfailing ; 
that always prcKluces the expected effect* (J.V 

E. Dacmkr tr. MachtaveVs Disc. Livy II. 503 There 
i.s tiu truer iior certainer way, than to moke them doc some 
foule act against hinL a 2754 K. M ead I J. •, I have often 
wished that I knew os certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper. 2771 Lett. Junius Ixi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege ix the certain means to lose it. 2809 Roland 
Fencing 80 'l‘o give any certain directions to deceive the 
adversary would be inipoiuiible. 

8. Established as a truth or fact to be absolutely 
received, depended, or relied upon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in que.siion; indubit- 
able, sure. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 2273 Hit semes more sertain, sotbely, 
to me.. Hit may negh vs with noy. 2548 Udail, e-U. 
Erasm. Par. Aiatk xiii. 39 It is muchc certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it Is cert.iyne that Mitnmer folow- 
etli after wyriicr. 2605 .Shaks. Afad 11. iv. n; Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine) .Turn’d wildc 
ill nature. 2612 bmcE JJeut. xiii. 14 Then shalt thou en- 
quire . . and if it he tructh, and the thing ccrtainc, etc. 2690 
Locke Hunt IJnd, iv. wiii. 4 4 WhatMoever Truth wc come 
to the clear discovery of. from the . . Contemplation of nur 
own Ideas, will always be cert.uner to us, tliaii those which 
are convey'd to uh ny 'J'ruditional Revelation. 270^ S. 
CiARKE Being 4 A lit lb. o/God (R ), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the w'orld. 2709 Butlph .Semi. 
Wks. 1874 II. 199 It is certain that cflccts must have a 
cause. 1^1 Hume /list hng. III. xlvi. 13 A fact as cer- 
tain as it appeals incredible 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd 4 2 3 We c.an conceive nothing mure absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 2877 K. Conder Bos. faith iv 
175 It appears to me nut only conceivable, but probable, if 
not ceriaiii. 

4 . Of persons : Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible; having no doubt ; assured; sure (=-* sub- 
jectively certain *). Const, of a thing, that it is so. 

Atorally certain : !io sure tbm. ona is morally justified io 
acting upon the conviction. 

. 236.1 .ANGL. P. PI. A. 111. 77 pci timbrede not so bye, Ne 
bou3te none Horgages, beo ic ccrteyiie. 238. Wyclik Scl. 
ICks. 111 . 36a Wc bell ccrteiii pat crist iiiay nut axe opir 
obedience. 2388 — Kotn. xv. 14, I my silf am certcyn of 
30U, for and 3c 30a silf ben ful of loue. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
4 Cl. iL ii. 57, 1 know you could not larke^ I am certaine 
ori't. 2645E ARi Glamokoan Let. 38 Nov. m Carte MBS,. 

1 am morally certain a total assent from the N uncio shall 
be declared to tlie propusiliuiis for pcac*c. 2679 Pknn Addr. 
Prot. iL 146 A man can never be (Jerlaiti of that, about 
whic h he has not the Liberty of Examining, Undereianding, 
or Judging : Coiifidtiii (1 confess) lie may be; but that's 
quite another thing than lieing Certain. 2796 H. Huni ek 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) L 0 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those lieings. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Retf, <1671) IL IV. viL 148 Besides one is not sure, only 
iiinrally-rcrtain. 2864 Tennyson Grandmother xxi, I am 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

6. Blending iicnscs i and 4. Ohs. 
a. Confirmed by experience or practice ; well- 
founded, well-grounded ; fully established. 

r 2340 Cursor A/. 19507 (Fairf.)| Walcande fra stede to 
stede in niare certain faik hen hai ware arc. xux Guwer 
Coi^. I. 180 Whan they ben of the feiih certein, They uone 
to Barbaric ayein. /lid. III. 303 He taught her till she 
wa.s ccrtcirie Of harpe, cilolc and of riote. 2483 Caxton 
Crold. Leg. 159/1 He was certeyu in die ductrync of the 
gospel. 

f b. Self-determined, resolved ; steadfast. (Cf. 
I>. eertus mori . ) Obs. 

2667 Milton P. L. ix. 953 However 1 with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoc like doom, if Death Consort 
with thee. 267a Marvkll Corr ccvii. Wks. 1873-5 II. 408 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
1690 Locke / f ami. Und. 11. xxi. 648 The certainer such De- 
terminaiioa is, the greater is the Perfection. 

6. By a change of construction, a person or 
agent is said to be certain to do a thing, when the 
fact that he will do it is certain. The use thus 
attaches itself logically to i, and in such a sentence 
as ‘ the town is certain to be taken certain might 
be referred to that sense. 

s6s3 Walton Angler ii. 49 11 he os certain to make him 
a good dish of meat, as 1 was to catch him. 2868 £. Ed- 
wards Raleigh 1 . xxiii. 537 The truth that honest and un- 
selfish labour is just as certain to ^row as it is to liva 
Mod. We are certain to meet him id the course of our 
ramblea. 


XL 7 . Used to define things which the mind 
definite y individualizes or particularizes from the 
^neral mass, but which ma^ be left without 
rarther identification in description ; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does not choose 
further to identify or specify them : in sing-. «■ a 
particular, in hi. ■= some particular, some definite. 

Different as this seems to be from sense 1, it is hardly 
separable from it in a large nnmber of examples : thus, in 
the first which follows, the hour was quite 'certain' or 
* fixed but it is not communicated to the reader ; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is conccnicd, quite in- 
definite ; it may have been, as far as he knowx, at any 
hour ; though, as a fat t, it was at a particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8933 likdai a certain bore I par lighted 
dun of heuen turc Angels, 238. Wyclip Wks. (1880} 330 
How religious men shoulde kepe certayne Articles. 2393 
Gower Cot^f. II. 16 A certain ile. which Paphos Men clepe. 
>483 Caxton G. L . 342/1 Saynt domynyk spak to the pryour 
..of certeyne mater, xcafi Tindale John xi. 1 A cei tayne 
man was sicke, nnnied Lazarus, tgjd Wpiothesley Chroru 
(1875) 1 . 6x In Aprill 1536, certen aomysstons were acme 
into the weste countryc imS Lyte Dodoens 11 v. 15a 
The rootes be . . covered with certayne scales. x6oo F. 
Walki-.k S/. Afandrtnile 18 h, llieyr garments are made 
of a certaine fine v oil, like Bombast. 1603 Shaks. Ateas. 
for At. V. 1 230 For ccrtainc words he spake against your 
Grace. 2652 Houukr Leviath. 11 xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain men distinguished from the rest. 2720 SruELB 
7 'atler No. 173 r 3 There are certain ^faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets. 
2712 Addison S/eet. No. 37 f i A I.ctter .. directed to a 
certain Lady whom I sliall here call by the Name of Leonora. 
2744 Blrkllly Siris g 1 In certain parts of America, Tar- 
water is made. 280$ A/ed. Jptl. XIV. 437 The Reports 
which certain public as^ociatiuiis have circulated. 2856 
Kuskin AW. Paint. Ill ly. vi. 4 x Everything that is 
natuial is, within certain limits, right. 2875 J kvuns A'Wr^' 
(1878) 5 if a certain quantity of beef be given foi a certain 
quantity uf (.urn. 2879 Arnold Equality, Mixed Ess. 
6s Certain r.sces and natiims, are on certain lines pre-eminenl 
and representative. 2887 ' Police Notice) ‘ Whereas certain 
persons unknown did, on tlic night of . . , feloniuu.sly entei 
etc. 

fb. Some ceitain: some particular, some... 
which might be particularized. Ohs. 

2362 IIoBV tr. Castigliofie's Coiiriyer (1^77) T viij b, In 
case some certayne Circe should touinc into wildc Leahtes 
al the French Kings subiecles. 2591 Siiakr. Two Gent. 11. 
V. 6 A m.'in is . . neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be p.'iid. xgM — Hen. C, i. i, 87 His true I'itles to 
some certaine liuKcdomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Scat of P'rance. 273. Pope Ess. Man 11. 189 Lust, 
thro’ some certain strainers well refin'd. Is gentle love. 

Tc. With pi. sb , often (like some) referring to 
number ; usually : Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 10947 There |mi fourmyt a fest Serten 
dayes by.dcno duly to hold. 158a G Mahiin in Fulke 
Defence (1843) 229 You abuse the people for certain years 
with false translations. 2635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. 
Elts. 2 The death of Queen Mary iiaving been certaine 
hours Luiicealcd. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. ill 193 
In Koine . . he was certain months in the chaiactcr of Am- 
baMLiilur. 

d. Uf positive yet restricted (or of positive even 
if restricted) quantity, amount, or degree ; of some. 
extent at least. 

.2538 Starkey England 13 Ther ys a certyn equyte and 
justyce among al natyonys and pepul. 2711 Addison S/etl. 
Nu xu6 F 6 His Virtues, are as it were tinged by a ccitain 
Extravagance 2763 Fk. }dwxiwv.Lady AIan.devtUe in Bar- 
bauld Brit. Not^elists (1830) XXVII. 33 A prodigious pa^ 
Sion for people of a certain rank, a phrase uf which she is 
peculiarly fond. Ibid. 63 . 1 knew her rage fur litle, tinsel, 
and 'people of a certain rank'. 2820 G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) IL 476 Mr. Perceval . . fuund a certain improvement 
in him. 284s S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 131 He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse, .with the Gonfalon- 
iere Capponi. 2860 Tyndall G/ac. 1. 133 The ice is dis- 
integrated to a certain depth. 2873 J iirvoNS Money 11878 1117 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business. 

e. Sometimes euphemistically ; Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to define. A certain age: 
an age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specif)^ too minutely: 
usually, referring to some age between forty and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) 

19 ^ Lady Fbatuerstonhauoh in Lady Chatterton Mem. 
La, Gambier (1B61 ) 1 . iL 35 Some very handsome ladies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 2803 Jane 
P oRTEE Tkaddrus xxviii. At the epoch, called a certain Me, 
slie found herself an old maid, 28x7 Bvron Bepfo xxii, ^e 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a ceriam age. Which yet the most uncertain age 
appears. xBaa — Juan vi. Ixix, A lady of a ' certain age *, 
which means Certainly aged. 2840 Dickens Bam, Rudgs 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and 
I perliaps older, which will sometimes happen with house.s of 
an uncertain, as with ladies of a certain, age x8Ba Howells 
Out of Question, His feet are ^ rather wide apart in the 
fasliion of gentlemen approaching a certain weight. 

£ With a proper name, it implies that the per- 
son so indicated is presumed to be unknown 
except by name * a certain person called ’ or 
'calling himself; hence often conveying a slight 
shade of disdain. 

1763 CowFER Let. 5 Feb., A certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has hired the house of Mr. Small . . for a hunting seat. 
2833 Southey Lett. (2856) IV. 348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin French writes to me from New Orkani. 1870 
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L'Estbaiigb Miu 1 . ▼. 139 Mn. Racfett brooglit 

with hcrw ocrtwin Mias Lucy. 

B. qaisi^r^. or ellipt. What n certain. 

I. 1 Fixed > Bettled, or appointed condition, 
order, etc. ; certainty. Obs. 
lyn L amql. A/V. B. vi. 153 It uan vnrcsonablc ReHcpoun 
hath ri|te nou)te of oerteyne. ijm Gower 111 . 
acx But every time hath his certain, T. Powvu., '/'pm 
All Trmdts 146 Having no such pensions in certaine. 
ta. Certain state of matters, fact, or account ; 
that which may be relied on ; certainty. 

a ijao Curt^ M, ayooi Sant paule sais of vr last dai, 
Efi nan raai certain ^r^of sai. 1470 84 Malosy Arthmr 
(18x6) II. 36a That Iwight chat hurt him knew the very 
certain thju he had hurt Sir Latincelot. a 1533 Lb. Berners 
Huon cxliii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowc the saitayne 
which waye the emperours nephue shulde come. 1500 Shake. 
JfeH, Vj II. t. x6, That’s the certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr s 5 ’. P. Jos. I (1848) 169 Honour, bcautie, nor desire 
of wide, Cannot the certaine of their death witlihold. 

D. For certain^ imertain^ eic. : sec 7-10 below. 
+ 3 . The state of mental certainty, certitude. Ohs. 
138. Wvci-iF 5 “^/ Wks. III. 339 But as God wole of J»re 
hingis, bat we knowuii hem not in ccrtein. 1393 Gower 
Cwif. 111. 348 1 hove In none certein bet went the two. 
1470-83 Mai.ory /fr/Aitfr (1817) 11 . 390 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of nature) colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 1513 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxxxiii. 3x6 As than 
they were nat in certayne yf they slutlde passe tlial way. 
Jbtd. (181a) 1. 464 It isoi certayne that we shall conqueieyou. 


II. 1 4 . A delimte quantity or amount {of). Ohs. 
^1386 Chaucer Chan. Vem. ProL ffr T. Biserliing liim 
to lene him a certeyn Of gold, c 1449 Pbcock 11 1. xiii. 
358 He jaf a certein of possessioun. I5aa AfS. Acc. St. 
John's Canterb.y Paied for a rerien of bryk by the 

lumpe. IS 9 S Grknewey Tacitus' Cermanu iii. (i6aa) 264 
To pay a ci rtaine of come, or cattell, or apparell. 

t b. €//ipt. A fixed nr definite sum of money. 
sxM R Brunne Chron . (1810) 39 For hes he |>am bisouht, to 
gyfpam a cert^n. 1401 /W. '/'mwtx (1859) 11 81 Ne non 
Suffragies (idle lor a ccrtcyn bi xerc. 1505 A. E, M'r/fr(i88a) 
135 A perpetual serteyn . . to be distribute to xi) powre 
persons on seyiit Brices day. 1563 87 Foxb A h (1596) 
j8o/a The preests paieng a certeine to the King. 
t6. A definite (restricted) number (0/ thiiips\ 
r 1374 Chaucer "Troylus in. 547 She tn soper come .With 
a certeyn of her owne men. xiida |. DAURhNrv in J'astou 
i..ett. 452 II. loa Ye wolle late me n.ive a serteyn of your 
bulloki for the vetelyng of the Barge. 1547 in Strype EccL 
Mom. I], II. App. ))34 A cei ten of the wysesl. men. 1349 
CuvERDALK AnxxM. PaK x Pf Ur ill . 20 Put of for a certayn 
of yeares. x6si /Jh, Dneip. CA. 6 iot ^ A ceriuinc of the 
Dol'ilitie were convened. 


t b- Occasionally without of\ cf A. 7. Ohs. 
t^ax Ld Behnerr 1 xiv. 13 A certayne noble 

knightiR . she keut styl about her. .s^ IJuAi.i., etc. FrastM, 
J ' ar . John 1190, Aftei 1 liaue taried a certayne duyes 
among them. 

t c. ellipt. A fixed numlx?r of prayers or ma<;.‘ies. 
1x431 in Eng. Gilds \ 1870 278 His ccrteyntec f 14^ certeyn J 
of messes .1 1466 Aun. J. Poston in Lett. 11 . 271 To the said 
parson for a certeyn unto M ighelinessc next after the said yerc 
dayj viiir. viinf. 1496 Will ^J. Burgh (Somerset Ho.), f be- 
qiieith %y\s iiijtf. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers 111 viii. 12G. 

td. elhpt. A restricted number of persons; 
some. Ohs. 


153a Morii Confui. Tindale 611/1 God diooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketli. 1341 Paynell CatUme xxvii. 47 
They chose out a certayne, wliichc shulde besyege Puinpeys 
house. 

6. Closely related to this is the current (though 
sumewh.i1 archaic) use without a, both followed 
by and absolutely, which may also be treated 
as a pronominal or absolrle use of sense 7 in A. 

a. of persons. 

rx4oo Pestr. Troy 1709 Ector . and certen hym with. 
1450 W. SoMNER in Four C. Eng. Lott. 3 lie sente, .certyn 
letters to certyn of his trustid men. x3a6 'J'inuale Acts xii. 
I To vexe certayne [Wvclip sum mcnj of the congregu- 
cion. . *538 SiARKRV England 54 Polytyke rule., may 
be other vndcr a prynce, conimyn conscyl of certayn, or 
vndcr the hole multytude. x 6 oi Shake. Jul. C. i. 111. 722, 
1 hauc mou'd already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans. x6xi Bible PreP. 1 Certaine, which would be 
counted pillars of the State. 

b. of things. 

1841 Myers ( ath. Th. 111 6 17. 62 Certain of the Psulms. 
1833 T)ickens Dorrit iii. Mrs. Clcnnam dipped ccrLaiii of 
the rusks and ate them ; while the old woman buttered cer- 
tain other of the rusks. 


III. Phrases. 

7 . For certain ; formerly (and still dial.') also 
for a certain : as a certainty, assuredly. [ — F. pour 
certatHy Littr^.] 

c \ysto Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3901 Sir, for sertayn. That wald I 
here and that ful fayn. 1334 Lo. Bcrnkre Gotd. Bk. M. 
Aurcl. (1546) Biij, l*or certaine al the fruites cometh not 
togither. 2607 Tofsell Strpsnts 625 It was reported for a 
certain, that a Viper ontring into a Mans mouth, etc. s6xx 
Bibie Jer. xxvi, 15 But know ye for certaine, I'hat, etc. 
x646CROifWELL Lit. xo Aug. , I hear for certain that Ormond 
has concluded a peace with the Rebels, X707 K. Ward 
Hud. Kediv. (1715) 11. v, He meant the Butcher, for a 
certain. 17x8 Iiickes A Nelbon J. Kettlenuell 1. § 16. 39 
He was for certain a most useful Member. x8. . Southey 
Koprtcht IV, Roprecht for certain is not dead I 

+ 8. In certain', in truth, certainly, truly. Obs. 
[Cf. OF. h certain^ Dewes.] 

f 1340 Cursor M. 1x577 (Laud', 'Tliis was ^ aomme in 
certayn Of the childryn pat were slayne. 14B3 Caxton G. 
ds Us Tour G ii). For in certayne he hath leyd thre egges. 


— Soumit ^ Aymm L 3a In certayn the duke of 
Aygremounta is ryght myghty . i493/*rfnFMiV/a57 (Pyuson', 
Alia she fulfylled liis byddynge in certeyn Withoute giutch- 

T of viigynall mekeuesse. . 

0/ a certain (arch.), formerly of certain \ as 
a matter of certainty, certainly, assn^ly. [««OK. 
de eertainy Dewes.] To this may belong Caxton's 
a ce/tain ; bnt this may be from Fr. tci. 8). 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (188a) il a»9i 1 know of a certayn. 
X488 Caxton C'hast, Gaddss Ckyld. 46 Yf we knew a certen 
that suche men deyed wythout repentaunce. 1573 BrittjP 
DiK. Troub. Frauckford 97 It began to he muttred oil ccr- 
teyne that the Magistrate, etc. xte Fulijir Pagah 11. iv. 
112 They, who of ceruun report, that, etc. s8a8 Scott F". 
M. Purth iv, or a certain, those whingers are pictty toys, 
C. adv. 1 . Certainly, of a truth, assuredly. 
(Mostly parenthetic •‘CEitTAWVr 4.) 

13x0 K. Brunne Chron. (xSio) 8a My boke sais certayn, 
patne gaf neucr pat rede, r X386 Chauceh Proi. 375 And 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben 10 blame. 7 a 1400 Arthur 
SOI ^s wooa'hup god dude certeyn To Englond, hat po 
was Uretayn. 1309 H AWhs E.vantp. J'irt. x. 191 It bren- 
ueth hole lyke fyre certeyn. 13^ Shake. AUnh. V. 11. vi. 
39 Lorenxo certaine, and my mue indeed. 1704 Rowe 
Ulyss. IV. i. 1768 She U luht— most ceituin — ^gone irrevoc- 
able. 

2 . With certainty, surely. 

138a WvcLiF Arts xxiii. ao As thei ben to sektnge sum 
thing ccrtcynere iter, and 1388 more crrtcynly of him). 
a 1734 Lives II. 346 Therais no place, in which an 

ingenious person corner souner and ceitainer to preferment, 
than in the 'i'urktsh Conn. 

1 8. Emnhasi/iiig .tooth, true, sure. Ohs. or dial, 
a 1500 in Huzl. E. P. P. I. 205 Certain sothe. «i393 H. 
Smith Wks. > 1867) 11 . 401 Being most undoubted and ccitain 
true. 1804 SouiMEv in Robberds Afetn. W. Toy tor 1 . 48a 
You will, I am ceriain-i>urc, be well pleased. 1873 Parish 
SusscJC Dial., Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

+ CertftUl, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : cf. OP‘. 
certainer, and Ascertain.] irans. To make cer- 
tain ; to certify. Hence Certainiug vbl. sh. 

a X300 Cursor M. 26973 Bot if pat it be suilk a thing pat 
Poll wat of na certanyng. itt3 Ln. Bkhnfrs hrotss. I. 
cclxx. 40X He certeyned them how he wolde ryde forthc. 

Certailll;^ (ssuienli), cuiv. [f. Certain a. + 

-I.Y 

1 . In a manner that is certain ; In a way that 
may be suiely depended on ; with ceitiinty. 

a 1300 t ursor M. \0‘jt ja (Gi'itt.), Code men qual cs pan 3ur 
dutuc, bais me Mrlainli \Loii. ccrtanli). 1309 Hawks J'ast. 
Pleas. XXIV viii, Nor yet the hundcs fcle nolhyng ccrtaynly. 
1649 Bounds Puhl. Obed. 17 'J’hose things are certain Iyer 
knowiictous. 1793 WoLLA.sTONiny*Ar/. Trans. LXXXlll. 
xso'j'his was made more certainly steady. X863 Fa. Kemull 
Besid. Georgia ^7, 1 cun not asceriHin very certainly. 1873 
Jkvune Money (187B) 44 'I hr earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly known. 

b. With certainty n.< to quality, amount, etc.; 
definitely, precisely, exactly. Obs. 

c xa6o Fori lecuk Abs. h Lim. Mon. 1 1714) 44 I'hc Kyngs 
Wrrks Ifortifioutions), of winch the yercly Expeiisis may 
not cerieynly be esirinyd. 1388 Lambarde FAren. 11. li iii> 
I’o take hufneicnt Siierlic, in a simime cerluinly presi rlbcd. 
a x6a6 Bac ON Use Com. Law 12 F.xccpt the punishment be 
certmnly appointed by .speciall Statutes. 

2 . W ithout fail, iinlailingly, infallibly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9270 iGdti.', ‘ Jesse', he said, 'of his 
Totyng Ccrtaynly a wnnd snld spring.' c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2 (Harb MS.), If llioii do not, certcniy ihy ymage sballe 
be smytene, and thou buthe. 1607 Hierqn Wks, 1 . 189 
'I’he Lord will . ccrtcnly recompence them their binne into 
their bubomc. 17x1 S i nn k /. No. 155 F5 Merclianis 
. who cull in as ceruiinly ns they go 10 'Ch.inge. xSix 
Southey Man.k Mosunv 4 Murblcu ! Parbleu I And he’ll 
certainly march to Moscow * 

b. Fixedly, so as not to be altered. 

X59X Shaks. I Hen. PI, v. j. 37 Therefore are we certainly 
rcsolu'd. To dr.iw condicionh of a friendly peace. X704 
Rowf Ulvss. V. i. 2041 Tis certainly decreed. Fix’d as that 
I^iw by which Imperial Jove Oidaiiis . . to Good or ICvil. 

3 . With Bubjcctuc ceililude, with assurance, 
surely. 

a 1300 Cursor M 5834 And certainli pou vnderstand Al 
that pou druus vte o pat Hod It sal be tunid al in-to blod. 
c X430 Lonklich Grail xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
ceririnly 7 i6as Si'arrow Bk. Com Prayer (1C61 • xo What 
he Commands he accepts most certainly, c x6Bo Beveridge 
.S' rrw. (1739) I . 364 'riicrc is nothing that wc know more 
certainly in this world, llEan that we know nothing certainly 
of the other, but what we arc taught by God him-sclf. Mod. 
You ought not to speak so certainly al^ut it. 

4 . Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Without doubt ; in truth and fact ; of a certainty ; 
assuredly, undoubtedly, unquestionably. cir- 
taitily there a>e dratvl>acks may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain thtit) there arc drawbacks. 


Sometimes it expresses an admission of an oppo- 
nent's contention, to be followed by ‘ but \ etc. 
Often it conveys a strong assent or affirmative 
rc^ly, as in ‘You were present?* ‘Certainly.’ 
* Can you recommend him ? * ‘ Certainly.’ 

a xm Cursor M. 17495 ^a, Bertainlt, pat xoth it ex. c 1330 
Will. Paterae 3653 But Bertenli on hope sides was slayn 
muche puple. c 1430 Lomuuch Grail xxxi. 153 ^it was that 
xchipe . . Anoured with diuers iowellix ccrteinlc. 1596 
Shake. Merck. P. iii. L xa6 Anthonio is certainely vndoiie. 
*« 44 . Evelyn Kal. Hort. 1x729) sgt Snow . . Certainly rots, 
and bursts your early-set Aneinoiiies. xyxa Addieon S/eet. 
No. 405 P 3 If the Gods were to uxlk with Men, they would 


certainly speak in Plato's Stile, iw Hvmk Eju, 4 Treat. 
(1777) 1 . 91 Machiavel was certainly a great geniua. 1781 
7 rial of Ld. G. Gordon 8 One of l,ora George's Counsel 
applied to the Court . . to permit the prixoner to sit down, 
l^rd Mansfield answered, * Yes I Certainly ‘ I i8ei Foster 
in Li/e f Corr, (x846> 1 . 139, 1 have certainly learnt much. 
1875 Jevons Money 1678: 16 We might certainly employ 
one subatance as a medium of exchange, 
t C6TtfiilUI#8IS- Obs. rare. [f. CuiTAiN-P 
•KEN.s.l The quality or fact of being certain, 

137s Golding Catvin on Ps. Ixii. xa He cominendeth the 
certeinnes thorof. 1399 1603 MiNbiiEU, terieta, certainty 
or certain nesse, assurance, surety. 

Certaiai'f^ (so itCnti;. F orms : 4 oertaynte^ 
4' 5 -teynto, -tante, 5 oorteyntoe, -tantt», 
-tainte, 6 oertaynate, aertente, -tinty, scor- 
tayntie, oortestiOi -teynty, -tie, oerteiotie, 
-tayntlo, -taynetye, -tainety, 6-7 oartalntie, 
(oertaineile, -t7\ 7 oertenty, teinty, 6- cer- 
tain ty. [a. Anglo- Fr. eertetnfl, OK. certaineti 
( .-Pr certanetaty OSp. certawdaii), on 1 .. or Horn, 
type certdnitdt-e m : see Ckhtain and -ty,] 

1. That which is certain ; the certain state of 
matters, tliefact, the li nth ; a certain account. V Ohs. 

1x091 Britton iv. viii § 3 Kt si elc dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd unc doutu dount la certeintd let a en- 
(jiiere del orduiarie.] X3m R. Brunne Chtou, (x8io) 25 
Right story can nic notkeiif )e cerieynte what spellis. 
X4II9 Caxion haytes of A. \. xxi. 65 As wr inuy be infourmed 
and knuwc the cericxntc tberof. 1365 Gramom ChtvH . 
Edw, /, an. 8 R.), 'i'lie king . woulJe thrrevnto geue no 
credite viilill he had scut tnether, and recevued the cer* 
tAiittic. x^ SiiLLiNGFL. Orig. Sa*r. 1. li. 4 xo We luxve 
then no certainty at ull . . of any certain Recoids . . unless 
they be cuntuineu 111 those sacred in.scnpLiuns from whctxce 
Maneiho took his history. 

2 . A fuct or thing certain or sure (with ft.) 

x6xi hiiiAKK. Cyvtb. 1. vi. q 6 For Certainties Either are 

past remedies ; or timely knowing, 'i'lie remedy then borne. 
1684 Contempi. State Man i. vii. 11699 75 being not I ben 
a bu.spiciun, but an apparent certainty that Death will come, 
xyxx Lady M. W. Moniai.ul Lett. Ixxxii. 13s, 1 would not 
advUe you to neglect a ceiiainty for an uncertainty.^ 1773 
Straiian in Boswell O^duson xlviii. Small cerlainlios are 
the bane of men of lalcuts. Mod. 'i'o sui render a certainly 
for a iiieie prospect , 

+ 8. Assur.iiuc, suiely, pletlge. Ohs. 

. 1303 R. Brunne liandl. Synne BaiR He hadde scyde hym 
hys ccrtcynle. 1330 — Chron. iidio 69 My Proper delyuer 
pou me, niy neiiow Inui me gnintc, h; hold Pi certeynte, 
and stille hold conenante. 1483 Sc. At ts */as. / 11596) 8 62 
Bot gif that nruiri hauu ane leitei or curiainelie of the Lut'd 
of that Und. .for quhiil cause hu cuiiiniis in this Kealme. 

4 . The quality or latl ol being (objectively) 
certain. 

X340 Hamfoi.e Pr. Cause. 7B37 J>,ire cs ay blysfulle cer- 
taynu<. 1634 Sir T. Hkriiiki J rav. ot 'I'he Siarres.. 
withuut whose aynic theie is no leitaititie. 1938 RlriLli 
Autiu. (Lton, Frcf. 26 Geuinctry, which truly uoosU the 
Beauty ol Certiunty. 1680 K. Whitf. Cert. Keltg. 3 'i'he 
Lvangeliht distinguishes betwern what wc now term cer- 
litudc--~oi the bdief of the mind— and certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truth.s Itehevcd in 

6. The quality or state ol tteing subjectively cer- 
tain ; assurance, confidence ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; Clktitudic. Jl/orai fettaitdy\ see 
C'hRTAlN 4. 

8x340 Hampoie Psalter vi. 1 The seven psalmes. by- 
gynnys al) m sorrow and bitternes of forthynkyngc, and 
Kti end 111 Ceriayntc of luirduun X393 Ciuv^hR i on/. 1 . 43 
For love is blinuc «iiid may nought .sc. Forihy may no cer- 
tcinte Be Hcttcu|>oii his jugemeni. xmx Shaks. Well 
11 1. 172 V|)on thy cei toiniy and confidence, What dar'.st 
thou venier'/ 1646 Burd. Jssaih. in I'hemx (1708 IL 076 
That this truth, 1 am as niuch [ue-ui'd of, as moral Ccr- 
l.iinty tan .ibsiire any Man of moral Tiuili. 17x1 Addison 
Spctt. No. loi r 7 J ills Is all wc cun ulfirm with any Cer- 
tainly ol his Ferson und Ciuiractcr. 1B37 Hau.am Hut. 
Lit III. ill ( 03 'I'lic sour.s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to < ert.iiniy 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probah. 
jiCab. Cycl. Nat. J''hilu.s. 1, Oui moral ccrtuinty of the fact, 
b. With pi. 

X603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. $ 8 If a man will liegin with 
certainties, hec shall end in doubts. 

t 8. A ctTlainoi delniilc number or quantity. Ohs. 

X43X in Fng. hihis 1x870’ 278 'Fhe vicaryc. ociial bane 
iib<. and \uyi. for his cerieytitce of messes. i6ox F. ' 1 'aik 
Honsrh Ihd. Edw. J/,% »i 11876) ii belting downc the 
ccrtc'iili of the prite. ibid. 51. 35 By rehoii of the ccr- 
tciity which i.s theron abscsed. X603 Danifi Def. Rhime 
Focni.s (1717) 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is iiifiiuLe. 

7 . For, (I'w, at obs.), of. to {a) certainty', as a 
matter nf certainty, beyond douiit, assuredly. 

C14PO Rom, Rose 5435 They wene lo have in cerieynte (>f 
liertly freeiidis so grete noiiinbrc. c 1460 Foktescue Abs. 
4 Lim. Mon. (1714' 47 The Kyup Extraordynury chaigya 
ar so co-siicl, lliai no Man niav Knowc them in certcyine. 
* 5*6 Pilgt'. Per/. iW. de W 1531 • 4 No persone may knowc 
for certcynty, whellicr he Imiie it or not. 1380 Norih 
Plutarch 11676) aft It is of certainty that her piopcr ii.ime 
was Nieosirata i6xx Bible Joshua xxiii. 13 Know for a 
certainely, that the l.A>rd your God, etc. — Dan. 11. 8, I 
know of cerleiiiiy ih. t ye would gaine the time, a 1633 
Naunion Tragm, Reg. lArb.^ 34 This will be of certainty 
— that. etc. X665 Makveu. Corr. IL Wks. 1B72 5 li. 287 
But pniy tell us once more in ceitainty whether it niuKt 
consequently make 6tK> li a Yeare. xyto 7 'rifer fio. 33. 
420 Since muKiL haK become the rage, all our ladicK muAt 
at a certainty, learn thin sweet language i8ao Scott 
Abbot xix, Thou restlew boy— Thou h;oU qiiickMlvcr in the 
veins of thee to a certainty. 1873 M rs. Oi ipiiant Innocent 
XX, One or other will fall in love with her to a certainty. 
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CERTIFY. 


fC6rto*tioil. Oh. [ucl. L. cerfd/tifn-gm, f. 
certdre to contend, etc.] Contention, gtrde. 

157^ Forrest Throph. qit Man. Shall have a-Hsistc in that 
certaiinii, 16*3 Qilkekam, Certatton^ atrife. 

II In the following it appears to be —Certifica- 
tion. 

c x^fio Bltnvbtyl s Test, in Halliw, Nue» P, t He gaf me 
muiw a good certacion, With right and nolsom predicacion. 

[Cfertelle, cnon. f. Ckkoki-lk, teal.] 

CertaB s.iJtez), adv. anh. I'orms: 4-5 sertea, 
sortia. 4-7 oertia, 4 5 oortya, 5 oattua, 6 oer- 
teyae, oerteaao, (5 <-7 carta, cartes. [ME. 
err/gs, a OF. fgrUs, more fully a certgs, according 
to hittrc:— I.. *a lertis fiom certain ^grounds), 
Certainly. C'f. O.Sp cerias^ Cat, ccrUs. 

In French now prunoiinced serl’/i in Eng. usually 
dissyll.'ihic, but, from 1 jro, oci asiorially found a niono< 
.syllable, N|>elt tert or certs, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to be so pnmouiiced when wntien certes. See Cemi.| 

Oi a tiuth, ol a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to conlirin a stateriient. C t>ld W'ord ’ 
(J ) ; used chiefly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

a 1950 thW 4 Nitckt. \iiy^ Certea cwa|> J»e ulo |»At is soF 
a 1300 Cm sirr l\f 4907 ‘ Sertes aaid hai, * Icnc laucrdingcs, 
liauc wc no^ht )>aii o |>e kingch. 138. Wyci if .SV/'iw Sel. 
W'k'. 1. 6 (Jertis iiixm but the lord of feeste. r 1386 
CiiAtKER h'nts. T. 64 ffbr certea f?'. r. certus) lord tlier la 
noun of vs alle, 'J'liat she ne hath been a diicliessc or a 
qiieenc. c 1449 Pkcock AV/r. 1 ii. 8 Wht-rfore certis if 
rny man tan be aikir, etc m Ha/I E P. J*. III. 

HI M.iny a man tertcase. 1597 H**- Hall Sat. 1. liL 29 
Tlicti certea was the f.imoua Uorduban Never but half so 
high trav^edian. 1600 Tuuhnkuk Tram/. Met. xxKiii, Yet 
cerli«, if the nuked truth I say. 1739 Sikknu 7 V. Shandy 
(1802) II. xix. 240 Then certes the soul does nut inhabit 
there. t8oa Wokosw. Stauztis in Castts Indolence vi, And 
certes not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 1870 Morrir 
Earthly Par. I. i. 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. 

monosyllabic. Ohs. 

esysoA". Alts. 1359 He ihonkid alle thcrof, certes. And 
Btarfanon withoutc smert. rx400 APpl Loll. 13 CertH to 
his I scy h<-‘i owe bohe to curse Ik wari. 1613 Shaks. //ett. 
Vll/ I. i. 48 As you guessc ; One certes, that prumibes no 
Element. 1640 Fun eh Joseph's Coat, navid's .Km ( 1867 ) 
ari This, certs, I know. Ibtd, Davtd'i Pun. 237 Put certa 
1 know that such mistake thoir ground. 

Certie» oerty (.sn-jli. Sc. se rti). Sc. [In my 
cgflicSf which is in use ns well ns my egrtig, the 
word may be identical vtillugrlfs, taken as a plural 
sb., of whicii cgrlig would be the assumed singular. 
Hut the history of the phrase is not clear ; and it 
is difficult to say whether by my egrty \cgrtgs) is 
genuine, or merely a literary * iinprovemcnt *.] 
Chiefly in phrase, ffty egrtig, as an ejaculation: 
By my faith, in good troth. 

ISoine have suggested a corrtiptioti of the F. mats certes 

* but certainly ' ; of this there is no evidence.] 

1814 Satyn 4 Gael 1 . Bo (lam.) By my certy ye shake 
your fit wi' the youngest o' them. 1B16 Scott Antiq. xxv, 

* M y rertic 1 few ever wrought for aiccan aday’a wage.' x8ao 
— Abbot xvii. By my certes, 1 will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel or revcL 184B K.INCSLEY .S'afwr’f 

IV. ii. 112 Ccrtic, we were in luck. 1870 Blackmoru Maid 
of Sk. 156 My Lcrty, no low curiosity is this. 

Certifiable (sd jtifai iib'l), a. [f. Certify + 
-AiiLK ] Capable of being certified. 

1846 (jkoie Greece 1. xviii 1 . 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 1859 Mill Dissert 4 Dtsc. II. 543 'I'o arrive »l so 
considrr.'iblc an amount of positive and certifiable results 

Certi'ficatep Obs. [ad. med.L. certifl- 
cdt-us, pa. pple. : sec next.] Certified, assured. 

iM 7 llemtUe^ 1. Faith \ (1850) 38 A certificate and sure 
looking fur them. 1560 in Ha/I. iL P. P. IV. 175 Chryst . . 
Which is our brother by prune ccrryficaic. 

Certificate fikii^O, sb. Also 5 8 -at, 5 
oert-, seityfyoate. [a. K. certificate or ad. med.L. 
certifiedtum thing certified, a subst. use of pa. 
pple. of certificarg to Ckrtiky. In sense 1 it 
appears to answer to a I., sb. in -citus (4th dccl.)] 
+ 1 . The action or fact of certifying or giving 
assurance ; certification. Obs. 

e 1480 Si. Ursula (Roxb ' A j, Wastynge the church with 
force and cruelte Sobayeth the cronycles for our certyfyeate. 
*S 55 Eden Decades H-'. Inti. (Arb.| For the better cer- 
tiheat thcrof he consyderd the stations of the iiioonc. 

1 2 . The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 
tification, attestation. Obs. 

147a Maro. Paston Lett. 70s III, 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei be diaposia fur certificate of the 
knyghtes. 1495 Act 11 lien. yiL c. ro § i Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the aeid Writtes. 1360 1)au9 tr. Slei^ 
dane’s Comm. 95 a, Before they make certificat home to 
their cities. 1563 Homthes 11. Repentance i. (1859) 534 
For a certificate, and assurance thereof. x66x J. Stephens 
Procurations 30 Since the Certificate of their value into 
the Exchequer about the 96 of H. 8. 

8. A document wherein a fact is formally certi- 
fied or attested. 

(1447 in Poston Lett. I. 64 Comme il apparest par le 
Certihcat a eulx par nous donnd.J 1489-90 Plumpton Corr. 
Qz Send up the sayd wrytta with his Rert3rfycat. ^ 159a 
Ukeene Art Conny-catch. ti. 5 Whobuyeth a horse without 
this certificat or proofe, shalbe within the nature of fellony. 
160X Hoi.lanu Pliny 1 . 162 Six men brought a certificate 
that they had lined an hundred yeares apiece. X64S Two 
Ord. Lords 4 Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 


. . of the quantity of Gunpowder, tyn Dr Foe Pla^e 
(1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificatc.s of Health ..Tor, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro* the 
Towns. 1763 Brit. Mae. IV. *74 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall be removed, etc., without a 
certificate >79^ J* Huntinoforo The Forging and 

counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants' Characters. 1804 
Scott St. Roman's xxv, My father's contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. sIMSimmonds Diet. Trade 
s. v.^ A certificate of origin is a Custom-House document, 
testifying to particular articles being thcgrow'th of a British 
colony. 1^ Whitakers Almanack 36B A certificate of 
birth, marriage, or death costs one penny. 

b. esp. A document certiiying the status or 
acquirements of the bearer, or , his fulfilment of 
conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way ; hence, often equal to licgnee. 

1549 Cotnpl. Scot, xi. 95 Nane of them sal rum vitht In 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out arie certificat fra the 
Bc(h]crcf. 1393 N ASHE Foure Lett. Confut. 19 A Certificate 
(such as rouucs haue) from the head men of the Parish. 
s6ix tr. De Mont Tart's Sum*. E. Indies 8 [He] must bring 
bark a good rertifirat from the Captaine of the Carauun. 
1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers mg Allen makes no secret 
of his shoot iiiK ; he takes out a certificate. 183a Dickens 
Bleak Ho (Hoppe>, 1 am now admitted on the roll of 
atiornies, and have taken out my certificate. 1863 lUusA 
Loud News 21 Nov. i Hoppe) lue suspension of Captain 
Stone's certificate for six mouths. 1874 Sat. Rev, Apr. 499 
(Hopi>ej 'I'he vessel was licensed to cairy only twenty pas- 
sengers ; but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade between Mediterranean ports. 

C. In a more geneial s<*n«;e : Anything which has 
the foice or effect of the preceding ; a certification. 

1718 Freethinker No. 76. lafi Admit no Opinions but 
such as come recuiiimended witn pro).>er Certificates. 1838 
Emerson Eng. Traits. IVealth Wks. (fk)hn) II. 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a 
finm certificate. >8^5 Jfvons Money 11878 191 Bills of ex- 
change, which arc signs or certificates of debL 

d. fiankrupT 5 certificede (sec quot. 1858). 

1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4341/4 llis Certificate will be con- 
fii ined as the Act directs. 1856 Simmonos Diet. Trade s.v., 
A bankrupt's certificate is the legal document i<(sued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and. .is permiltcd to recommence his trading 
operations. 

4 . Tazv. A writing made in one court, by which 
notice of its proceedings is given to another, usually 
by ay of transcript. Trial by certificate \ a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts ns certified 
by another court, or by any jiroper authority, de- 
cides the point at issue. 

1607 7a Cowkll Inferpr , A Certificate of the Cause of 
Attaint IS a transcript made briefly, and in few words, by 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc. to the Court of the King's 
Bench, containing the tenor and effect of every Indictment 
X768 Blacks! one Comm. III. 333 When the i!utiie is whether 
a person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the proper officer, in writing, under his seal. 
1818 Cruise Digest II. 3ot> The Judges certified that Mr, 
Bromfii'ld took a vested estate in fee simple . I'he Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certificate 

6. attrib., as in certificate goods (^sce 3, quot. 
1858). 

1710 Land. Coe. No. 4^74 An Act.. for better preventing 
Frauds in Drawbacks upon Certificate Goods. 1710 Acta 
Anne in Land, (raz. No, 4701/2 Persons, who cause.. to 
be re-landcd such Tobacco, and other Ceitificatc-Gooda. 

Certificate (saitrfik^it), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , trans. To attest (a f.ict) by a certificate. 

2 . To furnish (^a person) with a certificate. ( 7 b 
certificate out of : cf. Ahouk v. 8, 9.) 

i8z8 Toud, Certificate, a word of very recent date, sig- 
nifying to give a certificate to a person, that ho haa passed 
a particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim. 1865 Dickens MhL Fr. I. 956 The homely 
stock of love lh.it had never been examined or certificated 
out of her. ^1870 Daily News la Nov., To register and 
certificate midwives. 1881 AW* /• ng Tml. Education 
XIV. 345 The teacher ..was certificated for one of the 
lower grades. 

8. To license or authorize by certificate. 

Manch, Exam 9 Sept. 5/3 Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certificated to carry. 
Hence Certi fleated, Certi ‘floating. 

1768 B1.ACKST0NK Comm, I, ix. 365 Apprentice or servant 
to suLh certificated person S85A Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, one who is freed from his liabilities, 
and holds a certificate from the Bankruptcy Court. 1864 
Bp. of Lincoln's Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained and 
certificated teachere. xSfo Pall Mall C. 09 Sept. Z2 It 
dues not parade thU certthcating character upon its title- 

Certificatioil (s 5 itifik^bj^n). [a. F certifica- 
tion. or ad. med.L. certificdttdn-cm, n. of action f. 
certificdre\ sec Certify v. and -ation.] The 
action of certifying or fact of being certified j the 
form in which this is embodied. 

1 . Information making one certain of a fact, etc. ; 
certain notification or notice. 

c 1440 Oesta Rom. xlv. 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ridinge that othere kni^t had certificacione 1683 E. 
Hooker Prtf. Pordage's Mystic Dw. 99 Style it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 
cation, Certification, Declaration, or if you wil Information. 

2 . Sc. Law. Notice to a party of what is de- 
manded of him, certifying him of the consequences 
of his non-compliance. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 4a That such.. be ad- 


monished to return to his Majestie's obedience ; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptouslie refuiae, the spirituall sword 
shall be used aganis them. 1670 Rey. Proclam. Edinb. 

4 May In Hickes Spir, Popery (xOBo) oa With Certification 
to such of the said Tenants, Qzttars and Servants as shall 
be absent, they bhall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. 1679 -1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, With this Leitifica- 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. 

3 . The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
truth of anything ; attestation. 

X33a More Confut. Barnes '^wx. Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers, .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie. 1865 Mozlry Mirac. iy. 81 That final 
certification of these great truths which will be given in 
another world. 1881 J. H. Inuram in Poe's IVks. I, Mem. 
20 He obtained a certification of the fact from several com- 
panions. 

t b. *■ Ckbtificatb 4. Obs. 

X374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 22 a, It shalbee tried by the 
certificucioti of the constable of the kings host. 

t 4 . Law. A process of obtaining an examination 
or alteration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight is 
alleged. Obs 

[109* Britton iv. ix. { 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
qe par atte>nle.] 1641 J ermes de la Ley 49 Certification 
of Aasise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
examine or review a matter passed by Assise before any 
J Ubticcs. 

6. The action of making (a person) certain or 
sure ; as^-u ranee. 

a *533 Latimer Serm 4- Rem. (1845) 364. I read in scrip- 
ture ^ two certifications: one to the Kumans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacem habemus. 1577 tr. BuUingeds Decades (1592) 
35 They call that nAt^pcxfiopiy^o, which we call a certinca- 
tion, as when a thing by pcrswabions is so beate into our 
mind.s, that after that we iicuer doubt anye more, a 1638 
Meuk lyks. 1. liii. 309 This Assurance or Certification .. 
comes in the third place, not in the first. 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate. 
x88i Philada. Record No 3470. i 615000 to be expended 
for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. 1685 
in x'dh Cent May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification. Mod. The certification of clenieiitary teachers. 

1 7 . A certified statement, a certificate. Obs. 

0x563 Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 90 This ccrtificiilion . . Is 
untiuly forged against him. *630 Wadsworth .Sp. Ptlgr. 
iv. ^3 fiauiug taken a false cert ilicatioii froiu the gouernor 
of Calli.s, that the ship . . belonged thereunto. *771 Earl 
Maime-srury Diaries 4 Corr,(iB^^) I. 79 As soon as the 
Certifications can be signed and exchanged between the 
Courts. 

Certificator (ssJtiTiki^itdi). [Agent-noun, in 
L. form, i. certifiedre : see Certify and -tor. In 
F. certificateur (i6th c.).] The giver of a certifi- 
cate ; a Certifier. 

xm6 Monthly Rev XXI. 480 Wc hastily copied the name 
of the ccriificator for that of the inventor. 

t CerU^cato'xial, a. Obs. - next. 

xyoa Hist. Convoc. Lanterbury jo These Ccrtificatorial 
I<e.tters from the Bishop. 

Certificatory (sajtiTikSiUri), a. and sb. [ad. 
med L. certificdtdrivs. t, certificator : see -oky.j 
A. adj. Ilaving the function of certiiying; of 
the nature of a certificate. J.rttrr certificatory 
(traiisl. of med.L. certificatoria It tier a): a cerli-. 
ficate, a written testimonial. 

x5ao Sir R. Wincfifi.d in Ellis Orig Lett. 1. 50 I. 167 
The manner of the delivery, of the Kyngs L.ettres cerlih- 
catory. 1363 87 Foxa A k M. (1596} 227/2 The king .. 
sciitabrode his letters certificatoric. xfiay J. Carter Expos. 
Serm. Mount tfii He niakelh our forgiving of others .. the 
certifiLatory cause (if 1 may so speake). *837 Cari ylk Tr. 
Rev. III. 111. V, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory 
Carte de Cwisme. signed by Section-President. 

+ B. sb. Short lor letter certificatory. Obs. 

KKNNEi-r Par. Antiq. ix. 647 To return their Ccrii- 
ficaiories before they had duely publish'd their Citations. 
170a Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 29 The Bishop of London 
presented his Certificatory or Return, upon Execution of 
the Archbishop'.s Mandate. 

Certified (sa-Jtifaid),///. a. [f. Certify vi] 
Made certain; assured; crttainly informed; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a certificate. 

i6xx Cotgr., Certl/il^ certified, .Jpisured, ascertained. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. it. 9, I must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District . . for the certified cause of death. 1879 
M' Cahtiiy Own Times lii. (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
a lawyer, a doctor, a certified sLliuoIniaster. 1880 W kr.strr 
Supp., Certified check, a bank-check, the validity of which 
is certified by the bank on which it is drawn. X883 J. 
Russell New Educ. Code 37 An elementary teacher, .in.. 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Keformaiuries. 

Certifier (so- Jtifsiai). [f. Certify 2/. + -eh i.] 
One who certifies ; the giver of a certificate. 

1398 F1.0R10, Certificatore, an assurer, a certifier. 1687 
A. Farmer in Magd. Coll. tk yas. II tOxf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Rralxiunie, the other Certifier. *885 in \gth Cent. 
May 858 Each certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. 

Certify (s.rjtifi>i), V. Forms : 4-7 oertlfle, 
-tye, 4-6 oertyfye, 5-6 oertefle, -f!3re,6 oertyfle, 
oertefy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifle), 6- certify, 
a F*. certtfie-r, in 13th c. certefier, ad. med.L. 
certifiedre, f. cert-us certain + fiedre : see -py.] 

1 . trans. To make (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certai'i, attest in an authoritative manner; to 
give certain information of. (Often with clause as 
object.) 
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1330 R. Brunmb CkroH. (1810) 049 )>ia was certiihul A aDcfre. 
1393 Gower Cm/. 1. 199 lliough we such thing . . Upon 
our trouthe certifie. C1400 Dextr, Troy 19715 He certifiet 
•t)thcly in his sad lettur, pat Agamynon had gnien to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. c 14^ York My*t. 
XXX. 46 Nowe saye itt save may ye saflely For 1 will cer- 
tefie he same, c 1930 Ld. Berners Artk, Lyt. Bryi. ii8]4> 
39 To ccrtefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell ; and 
than shal ye know, by her owne inouthe. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. a8a (K.) ['I'o] certifie that Arion was alive 
and safe. 1804 Aiernethy Surg. Obstrv. 90 To certify this 
remark 1 may mention the case of a man. two J. Kennedy 
Rob 0/ Bmvl x\. 110 We may certify what we have seen 
to his Lordship. 

2 . To declare or attest by a formal or legal cer- 
tificate. (Often wiih compl. inf.^ or object clause.') 

1461 R. Calle in Poston Lett. 420 II. 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges Benche 
inssurrecions [and] congre^ucions ayenste me. 14B3 Act 
s Rich. Jilt c. 7 f 9 The said Justices . . to certify the same 
Proclamation to the Kings Justices of the Common Pleas. 
1651 N. Bacon Coni. JJist. Disc. xxiL iRu In case of sick- 
ness, or other good cause, sertificd and allowed by the 
C.iptain. Blackstone Comm. 111. 214 Unless the 

judge shall certify under liis hand that thedreehold or title 
of the land came chiefly in question. 1788 Franklin 
Autobiog.^ Wks.^ 1840 1. 922 'I'he proper oflicers, companng 
every article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
180X in Mtd. Jrnl (1804) XU. 444 This is to c* rtify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. x8i8 Cruise Digest Vi. 120 It wa.s certified 
by the Court of King’s Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modern case. 188s La%u Times 16 May 38''! 'I'hc magis- 
trate confidently reversed the previous medical opiiiiuii, 
and certified the man as not iiLsaiie. 

b. U.S. Banking. To certify a ckei/ne : see quot. 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ‘ crossing’, there is a process known as ‘ certify- 
ing 'a cheque. The teller puts his inituiU in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrunieiU and the 
fact of the drawer liuving nuflicient funds in the hands of 
the bank to meet it. x8te [sec Certh-ieo]. 

8 . To mnke (a person) certain or sure {of a 
mill ter) ; to assuie, inform certainly; lo give ^a 
person) legal or formal attestation {of). 

1340 Hami‘ulk Pr. Cause. 6846 Pilal sent til Tyberius . . 
lo cerlifie liym of his cas. rx440 ircsta Rom. xlv. 175 
(Hurl. M.S. I Was ceriiHjd of the dctlie of the co' kes. 1535 
CovKRDALE Job xii. 8 Spcakc . .to the fyshes of the see, and 
they sli.al ccrtifie ihe.^ zs8x B. Richk h'arnv. Militarte 
Pro/. Certifying his motliei the tiuthe which he hail 
learned. 1875 Pennsylv. Archives I. 39 '1 hesc arc to 
Ceriifye all whom it may conccriie 1765 H- Walkilk 
Lett. (1861 1 IV. 334 The next po-st will probably certify you 
of hiA death. 17^ Southky in Li/e 11849) 1* VJ As to 
what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness of society 
. .1 have long felt certified m my own mind, 
b. with clause as second object. 

14 . Mann. 4- Ilouseh. ExP. 564, I . serlefyngc ^owe I 
was late, .a monge ryte wurscliepcful folke. 15x0 Tindall 
Kom. viii. 16 The same .spreie certifieth on re snrctc that we 
are the Sonnes of God 1591 Siiaks. 1 Hen. i'^J, 11. iii. 39, 

J goc lo certilie her Talbot’s here. 1651 W. (i. ir Covni's 
Inst. 237 The Sheriff is to make lus return, and certefy 
the Ju’.ticcs, whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chattells. iB^B ismvson Sch. Shahs. 1. 56 The following 
letter certified Cecil that. .White was not to inherit all. 

C. refl. To make* oneself cerlaiii, inform one- 
self certainly ; to ascertain. 

1600 Hakluvt Voy. (1810) 111. 470 After bee had fully 
certified hiinseirc of the riches ubouesayd. 185B Maxwlll 
J.ef. in Lije x. (18821 308, 1 hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of ‘ friend's wife ’ I am lo have. 

4 . intr. To make certification ; to testify to, 
vouch for. 

1695 Bacon Plantations. Ess. 5jj They will be 

Larie. and spend Victuals, and uc quickly weaiy, and then 
Cerlifie oner to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
i’lantation. 

18*9 .Southey in For. Rev. 4- Cont. Misr. III. 49 Those 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. .1874 A. 
S. Tavloh Med. Juris/r. Ixii. »cd. 9' 707 One of the medical 
men c'ertifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

Hence Ge‘rt]f!ying vbl. sb., certification. 

1387 Thkvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 43 By . . certefienge of 
cheueteyncs of londes, it was i-founde. 

f Certionate, v. Obs. [Du Cange has certion^ 
are * seciiriim reddere ’ : but the word looks like 
a mistake for certiorate.^ —Certiouatb. 

>558 Ac. Acts Ma*y «9 The partie defendar aucht 
anosuld be wamit of the said con tine watioun, and cerliunal 
of the last day afiixit be vertew thairof. 

Certioradri. (saujiiore- rai). \h. certiorari 

* to lie certified, informed, apprized, shown which 
occuis in the original Latin of the words of the 
writ, * we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record should by you be certified to us *.] 

A writ, issuing from a superior court, upon the 
complaint of a party that he has not received justice 
in an inferior court, or cannot have on impartial 
trial, by which the records of the cause are called 
up for trial in the superior court. 

1593 in W. H. Turner Select Rtc. Ojford 38 By no wryt 
of error of certiorare. Jmls. Ho. Commons 11. 16a 

Upon wh.Tt Grounds they issued forth those Certioraries, 
id^ Fuller fust Mans Fun. 16 If one conceive himself 
wronged in the Hundred . . he may by a certiorari, or an 
accedas ad cNrioNf, remove it to the King's-Bench or Com- 
mon-Pleas. 1693 GoNaREXic Daub. Dealer 11. iv. I'll Ark 
him with a certiorari. 171a Arbuthnot John BuU ixj^f) 9 
He talks of nothing but . . replevins, supersedeas’s, ceriio- 
roots, writs 0/ error, etc. xttx Times (weekly ed.) 1 1 J une 
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3/4 The Court granted the rule nisi for the removal here by 
writ of certiorari. 

Oertiorata (sd’jjior««t), v. [f. L. oeriidrd-re to 
certify ( » ceriiSrem fac/re) : see -ate.] trans. 'J o 
certify, inform authoritatively. 

1637 (iiLLESPiE Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Biij^ We certiorate 
you . . that . . you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare. s8ao Byron in lAoortLi/e^s, I . . sliould like to he 
certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice. 1833 Blacktu. 
Mag. LXXIII. 133 The juveniles . . are wont to certiorate 
mamma when the i^tstalkH are tall enough for tartlets. 

t Ce:rtiora*tioiI. Obs. [noun of action f. L. 
certiorare'. see prcc. and -ation.] A making 
certain or sure ; certification. 

1633 M ANTON Exp. yamts iL ai Fittest to receive the wit- 
ness and certiuration of the Spirit. 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. a) 3 An oath then is lor confirmation, and certioration. 

Ceirotade (Sd-ititi^d). [a.F.r^^/i/»<^ceitaiiity, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certitiidinem (in 
S. (-iregory, Boethius, etc.'), f. L. cert-us certain.] 

1 . Subjective certainty ; tiic state of Ijeing certain 
or sure of anything ; assured conviction of the 
mind that the facts arc so and so ; absence of doubt 
or he.sitation ; as^^urance, confidence. (There has 
been a growing tendency since the time of Hobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically lotinded, is practically iL^^etul.) 

1439 50 tr. Higden iRolU) I. 183 Whiche childer . . not 
knowcngc their mders in certitude. SSM Knox Godiy Let. 
Aiij, Yuu wolde knowe the tyme, and vmat certitude 1 haue 
jiere off. <636 Hobbfs Liberty, Necess. 4- Ch. ( 1841 ) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that which it 
knows to be, or that it Hhall be 1699 Bhil. '1 runs. XXI. 
9 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that in winch the Mind of 
an entirely aLt^uiesccs, requiring no further Assurance. 
1797 Chambers CycL, Certitude, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhenion of the mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
to it, 1864 J H. Newman ApoL 80 My argument is, .that 
certitude was a habit of mind, that certainty was a quality 
of propositions. 1880 E. White Cert, Relig. 3 'i’ho Kvuii- 
gell^t distingui.shes between what we now term certitude — 
or the belief of the mind — and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in 1883 Fhoudk 

IV. 11 V. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. 

b. A feeling of certainty in a particular case ; 
the opposite of a doubt. With a and pi. 

i6si Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. ix. § So To sound the truth of 
the Kkctors and Peoplcb affections, which they found entire, 
and with that certitude retunic. 1617 Donnr Serm. exxx viii. 

V. 476 Delude themselves with iinuginary Certitudes of 
Salvation. C164S Howfll Lett. (1650) 111. 4 Heaven., 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitudes. 

2 . Objective certaintj'. ? Obs. 

*538 Balk Cod's Promites in Dodsley (1780) 1 . 9 They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the ccrtyliide. rx54o Pilgr. 
Tale 50 ill Tkynne's Animadv. (18651 App. i, For a-inorigst 
an hundreth- this is of certitude. i6« fa Stanley Hist. 
Philos. < 1701 ) 180/2 S< icnce . hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in tilings ccitairi and stable Z790 Morris 
ill Sparks A/’/ir 4- Wnt. (183a) H. no It will Vie very long 
liefore political subjects will be reduced to geometric cciti- 
tude. i8s6 P. E. Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the iitinust conceivable certitude. 

fb Fixcdne 8 s,])crmanency ; invariableness. Obs. 
*534 Ld. Bernlks Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. <1546) Mmvjb, 
I'hou sawest neuer certitude in the loue of a woman, ifas 
Camden Rem, i? That there U an Orthoteb or certitude of 
names among all Nations. 

o. Surciichs of action, execution, or event ; un- 
failing quality. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 139 llic excellency of it [the 
cyej IS kiiowne in the rcrtiiiide of the actions, ifai Hol- 
land /’//wj/II. 375 That I'orlilude which il hath in effecting 
any thing. x6fa Evelyn ChnUogr. (17691 107 A method, 
how, by .» constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 91 
Expressed with masterly certitude s886 Swinburne in 
Atheneeum xo July 49 1 Trust tti the certitude of conipcn- 
satoij justice. 

t Ceirt-ZIlOlLey. Ijiw. Obs, [Cowel Bays * quasi 
certa moneta ’ ; but cert ap]x:ars to be from cerium 
letm or pro certo letoc, as in the quotations.] 

A common fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tenants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, 
certo Letm, for the certain keeping of the I^et. 

1607 i6ra in Cowel Interpr. 1670 Blount Law Diet. 
S.V., The Mannor of Hook, in Dorseiahire, pays Cert-money 
to the Hundred of Egerdon. This in ancient Records is 
callod Cerium Letm. xytA in Kersey; in Bailey, etc. 
Certs, obs. var. of Cjsbtes. 

Certy, var. of Ckrtie sb. 

Ceruce, obs. form ol Curusk. 

Ceimle (sD rii^l), a. Also o»-. [ad. J.. cm- 
ruPus :^cm 7 ^leush\wc\ see CkhuljbaM.J A poetical 
equivalent of Cibhulban. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 164 A foord Whose cterule 
streame. Crept under mosse as grecne as any goord. s6io 
W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survev 1. iu, 5 Pellucid Onyx, 
cerule Tarqueis. 1737 Dyer Fleece 11. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the c'cruie stream Glides with white sails. 
xBgyihraseYs Mag. XLVL 165 Those fir-clad hills, so softly 
pencilled 'gainst tne cerule sky ! 

b. qua«?i-j^. (in quot. accented ceru le). 

1830^ Phillips Mi. Sinai iv. 336 The Eternal . . Dis- 
part liis pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven, 
t CerU’loal, m. Obs.rare-^. [see - al.] a-next. 

1634 Sir T. Hrrbert Trmo. 196 They paint themsclucs 
from top to toe with a cmruleall colour. 


Oernleaai (B/v«*i/an), a. ALo o«b-. [f. L. 

cmrule-us dark blue, dark green, applied to the 
sky, the sea (Mediterranean), but occas- to leaves, 
fields : cf. Welsh glas. In tlie mod, langs. always 
taken as deep blue J Of the colour of the cloud- 
less sky, pure deep blue, azure. Chiefly poetic. 

1669 Prim ATT City ^ C , Build. 71 For Painting the best 
Cerulian or Blew colour in Oyl u. td, a yard. 1677 Sir T. 
Herbert Trov. 129 (T.) Mosques and hummums with their 
cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. 1695 Blackmore Pr, A rth. 
IV. 8j He spread the uure Cerulean Fields on high, ijms 
Pope Odyss. viii. 284 We. .through cmruliaii billows plough 
the way. 1791 Cowpkr Iliad ii. 345 Her eyes cent lean 
rolled. 1847 Emerson Threnody Wka (Bohn) 1. 487 Within 
the air'll cerulean round. 

b. humorous liU)E a, 7. 

1831 Cat’s Jail 98 Being cerulean (which so much the 
ton IS). 

B. quasi sb. (ellipt.). 

1 . Cerulean colour or hue. 

1756 Geutl. Mag. 39 Tinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine arure. 1835 New Monthly Mag. 299 The 
bl^ was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 

2 . humorous. A bluc-stockiug, a ‘ blue *. 

i8at Bvron 'I nan iv. tviii, O yc, who make the fortunes 
of all books I Benign Cerulcans of the necond sex I 

t CerU’leftted, ppl. «. Obs, [t. cmmle-us 
+ -ATE + 1 Made cerulean, coloured blue. 

1634 Sir T. HFRBifHT 'J'rav. 119 Azure paint wherewith 
they arc cerulentcd. 1680 Mohukn Geog, A'ect , Persia 
(16851 3B5 Cupolucb curiously ca:rulcated with a feigned 
Tiirquoibc. 

Cerulein (sfrir-l/iin), CertOin (bi«Ti7iin). 

Also ofls-. [f. L. cmrule-us blue + -JN.] i d- An 
intensely blue bubstance obtained from indigo, b. 
A deep blue sulistaiice contained in many es- 
sential oils, a' so called azuleiie. 

i8ie Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 281 Certilin appeared 
to consl^t of 1 atom of indigo +4 arumb of water. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 900 He gave the name of 
Lcrulin, from its blue colour, lo tVie boliible indigo contained 
111 It, and that of ceruleo-sulphatcb to the salts. X87B Watt.*! 
Diet. Chem. IV. 185 An oily compound of 11 very deep blue 
colour called cmrulein. 18B0 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cmiulein, 
some as Azuletie. 

Cern'lao-, combining form of L. cmrule-us. in 
the names ol various chemical compounds, as 
ccrulco sulphuric acid ; cet ulco-lactin, etc. 

s8ie Henry htem. Chem. (1840 11. 281 <.'cruleo*sulphate 
of Potussa. 18^ Ccnileo-sulphate [see ClmuleinJ. 1675 
TIre IJict. Artsll. 906 b.v. Indigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigolii:, sulphindyhc, 
or cmruleo-sulphunc acid have been appl led I W ai*i s ( 1 1 1. 258 ) 
calls this Sulphocasrulic acid]. 18^ Waits Diet Chein., 
7 fid Snpp. 9 'jt Ceruleotactin, a liyd rated aluminium phos- 
phate. .found in botryoidal and renifonn masses. 

b. Cetuleo nasal', humorous lor Bi.uk-nohk 2. 
1B58 O. W. Holmes Dt Sauty, Tell me, O Provincial ; 
speak, Crruleo-nuHal. 

i'Cera’leous,t7. Obs. AlsoocDruleous, 8 -iou8. 
[ 1 . L. evtu/e-us Cerulean 4- -oUH.] ^^Csuulean. 

1575 Laneiiam Let, 1 187] f 10 A Poet . in a long ccnileoous 
garment. 1633 1 ’. Adams Ex/, a Peter iii. 7 The heavens 
aic pure, bright, ccriileous. 1680 Boyle Fxper. Chem. 
Princ. n. 100. 1717 Phii. Ttans. XXX. 569 The Pyrmont 
Waters exccll all. .in its bright Cceruhous Lustre. 

CeruleBCent (sT'ri 4 lc 8 cnt), a. Also 08D-. 
[us il ad. L. '^curulPscent-em pr. pple., becoming 
blue, f. cseruletts.'] 'lending to cerulean. 

1880 Aib'. Lex.. Cmrulescent, sky blue. 1881 yrnl. 
Bot. X. X13 I'lic gclatinu-hytuciieu is ixcrulcsccnt, tVien 
blighlly tawny with iodine. 

II CeimleiUll, C88- (s/r/^'lx'iDm). [ncut. of L. 

imt'uleus'l (Sec quots.) 

1859 Times 28 Dec. 9/9 ,Advt.) Cmruleum, a new perma- 
ticiil colour, prejiared for the use of artiisiH. 1875 U uk Vk /. 
Arts 1. ^,70 .. consisting of bt.mnatc of protoxide 

of cohall, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

Cera'lic, <*• t hem. Also cea-. [f. L curul-us 
blue + -10.] In cet^ulic acid (see quot ). 

1880 .Syd. Soc. Lex., Cmrulic acid, an acid of coffee, by 
bomc regarded a.s an oxidation product of caflciannic acid. 

t Ceruli'fic, a. Obs.iate'-^, [as ifad. L.*rrt'zT/- 
lific-vs mak ing blue, f. ca rul- us bliie+ ficus making.] 

* Having the power to ptuducc a blue colour ’ (j.). 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. 11. 11. iK.t, The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and others. 

CeruUn : see Cekulkin. 

tCOTUlonS, Obs. rare. [f. L. cwrul-us^^ 
cmruleus blue 4 -ouh.] — CRUULEors. 

16s* Raleigh’s Ghost 44 | Flowers] ccinlous or VdewUh. 1717 
Slare in Ptiil. Trans XXX. 565 A Cerulous a/urc Blue. 

C6ni3ll6XL ( 8 /r/ 7 'mt n ). fa. mod. (or ? med.) L, 
cerumen, f. L. cera wax, or ad. Cir nripovfjifvoi formed 
of wax. Also mod. F. c/rumen.'\ The yellow 
wax-like sCLrclion in the exteriLil canal of the ear. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves («d. 3) 25 The Cerumen of the 
Kurs is of a watry Consistence. 1844 Dupton Deafness 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 

Cenunixii'ferous, a. [f- mod.L. cerumen, 
•inis (see prec.) 4 -EEU0U8.] Producing cerumen. 
CernminOlUI (s/rii'minas), a. [f. mod.L. 
cernmin- stem of cerumen (see prec.) + -0IJ8.] Of, 
or of the nature of, cerumen ; chiefly in ceruminous 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the car. 
180Z Cooper in Phil. Trems. XCL 447 A discharge from 
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the ceruminous glandb, 1834 Ma8on Good Study Med. 
(cd. 41 11, 105 I'l'he discliai^ej ceuftcs and in bULCccdcd 
by a copious (xiurninuus ■ci.ir.tioii. 

G6T1IJie (si* r/«, sfr/rs). Forms : 4, 7 oeruoe, 
4, 6 ■eruae, 6 oereuao, 6 9 oerusfla, 7 9 oeruaa, 
(7 oeru8\ 5- o?^ruso. [a. h. ceruse Vv. teruza, 
Sj». ce?itsa, It certissa's. or nd L rrritSia ceruse, 
aci^ordi/ig to Vossius j>erh. fi>r a jiossiblc CJn serf- 
poGaira (coutr. f. Ktjpotaaa) waxy, 1. KrfpvK wax.] 

1 . A name for White Lkad, a mixture or com- 
poimd of cnrljonalc and hydrate of lead (usually 
2 PbCO, + I’b H,(), ; lar]{ely used as n while 
paint, lonnerly also in itiedicifie for ointments, etc. 

. 1386 ( ,>iAUi i-K /‘*^d ()VJ boras, Ceruce [v.r. scruM.*], nc 
ciilli'ol 'f itriK* ii(K>n. .'I'lwii hyiii myghte hcipcii. as^oo in 
A. Mt*(. iiH^s 7a lo lefiiiicr ceruse. 1385 Llovd i rea^. 
Health Fj, ( trijssc dropped into thync eyes luketli auay 
lln pttine micl clc-irclli tin- eyes. i6ai Bum 1 on Aunt. Mel. 
n II. I, I, Gnlcri hiidi r.-ikcn exi’eptioiis at such waters, wIulIi 
riiii thioii^h leadni pipes lor that unctuous ccrUse, whieh 
caiisrth dysriitciics and fluxes. *748 /’A r/. 1 raus. XLV. 
T07 A I’hi.il routed wiiliiii and without with Ceruse, t.t the 
( .ilx of Leatl x8o8 Hrnkv A/// Chem. 308 'I’fie insulii- 
liihty of tiic ceritsiye in boiling distilled vinegar. 1873 A 
W. Wii tiAMsoN Chem. |f 16S Until a thick crust uf ceruse 
IS fornied over the surface of the lead. 

b. r*!/. as a paint or cosincttc for the skin ; often 
us(‘d va^nirly. 

1519 lloMMAN I'u/jf. i6v 'i hey wliyte theyr face, iici'ke, 
and pappiK with ceiusiie. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanui 11. 1, ' 1 i« 
the Mill, Hath ){ivcn Nome little taint unto the ceruse : You 
should have used of the white oil 1 ^(ive you 1613 MAb> 
MM.KR JJJk Milan v. ii. Your ladyship looloi pale; But 1 , 
your doctor, have u ccnisc for you. 1653 Manton lixf*. 
James 1 aj 'J'hc art.ficial cerusse and varnish of ilie face. 
1664 BiniKN Umi 11 i. 60B Others make Posies of her 
Checks.. In which the Lilly, and the Rose, Fur Indian 
Lake, and Ceruse goes. 1754 i onnetsseur No. 5 At Pans 
the face of every l.ioy you nieei is bcsnicaied with ungiu-iit, 
reruss, and pl.iistci x8aa Bykon Juan xi. xlyiii, S^mth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr'd their usual i'laim.s. ai8tt 
Malauiav liioj; Johmou 84 Johnson .. whose cyc-sight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. 

2 The native carboiialc of lead ; - Ci.bijs.hite. 
•f 3 . Cetuse of antimony \ 'a preparation of the 
rcgulus of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
sjnrit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise* ((’hambcTs Cycl. Snpp. 175^'. 

169a Bovle Hist. Air xxxviii. 213 A Panel of his own 
Cerubs of Antimony. i754lluxiiAM \i\ PhtL’I sans XLVIIL 

t Ceruse, I', obs. [f nrec. sb.J 'I’o paint 
(the lace) with ceruse, llcuce Oerused ///. a. 

i6aa Fib'iciihM AA Curate v. 1, 1 dare tell you 'i'o your 
new ceru/’d [ir/ />///>, ccrviz’d ) face, what 1 have sjioken 
Freely behind your batk x6aa — sSea Coy. \'l .1, What 
Lidics cheek, I'lioiigh ccius’d over, comes neai it. 1667 
1 )f<NHAM Direct. Vaint. iv. viii, Vciiiiiliun this nians guilt, 
Ceiusc his fears. 

't CerU'SSal, a. 0 b$. rare-^. [f. L. cerussa, 
Ckruhk 4- -AL.J IJl or pertaining to ceruse. 

stei Bim.r yew Disp. uo The distill’d waters in the 
leaden stills pat take of a saturnine cnriissal quality. 

Cerussite, cerusite (sh rnsaio. Min. [f. 
1 ,. CEiiUSK4- -JTE. (Named 1845.)] Native 

carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

1850 Dana Min. 4g8 Cenisite isomorph with aragonite, 
1885 Ehni Min. 262 (Julor of ceruvsite, white. 

CeruycG,coruyn,etc., obs.ff. Sebvice, Skiivjc. 
Corvalet: see Ckhvei.at. 

Cerva-nthropy. nonce-rvd. [f. L. cerv-us stag 
4 -Gr <Jv8/HU7r-os man, after lycanthropy.] 

»«39 Centl. Mag Nov 4go/i It shewed it.self hy cerv- 
antiirnpy, lor lie tActxonJ fancied himself turned into a 
slag. 

CuirvUUtio (sajv£e nlik'), a. [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author ol Hon (Quixote.] ('haractenstic 
of or resembling the si) !e of Ccrvaiite.s. So Oor- 
▼A'Utlst, a student or admirer o( Cervantes. 

1759 .Stkknk I'r. t\haniiy <i8u2' I. xii. 48 It was uttered 
With boiiieihing of a Cervantic tone. x88a Tkaill 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy is of course the Ccrvantic centre of the 
whole. 1881 AtheMum 19 Nov. 665/2 Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Ceivantists ofnis time. 

CorVUUtitO (!^>jva’ ntait^. Min [Named 1R56, 
from Cervantes d** Galici.i, Spain 1 + -ite.] A 
native tetroxide of antimony iSb, 04^ or com- 
bination of antimonious and aiitimonic oxides, 
called also Antimony othre^ found as a crust or 
powder, or in pale yellow acicular crystals. 

1868 in Dana. 

Cervawnte, ob.s. f. Servant. 

II Cervelat (sfrv^Ia). Also oervelaa, corvalet. 
[OF. cervdat (mod F. eetvelas), a kind of short 
thick sausage, hence applied to the musical instru- 
ment, ad. It. cervellata sausage.] 

.1. vSee quots.) 

1708 KaasKY, Cervelae (F.', a large kind of aaunage. 1730-8 
Baiiuv, Cer^»r/as, Cenfctat (In Cookery) a large sort of 
Sausage, eaten cold, or in Slices. 1775 so A&ii. 

2 . (Also cemalet.') A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. 

1864 Wkhstfr cites Warrrn. 

Cervical (Sd*jvikii1, sSjvai k&l), a. Phys, [f. 
L. tvf>e ^cervTcal-is (cf. cervical bolster), pertaining 
to the neck, f. cervix^ 'ids ; cf. F. cennea/.j 


1 . Of or belonging to the cervix or neck. 

1681 tr IVit/is* Kem. Med. Wkt. Voc., Cerrncal, belonging 
to the neck. 1741 Monmo Anat. (ed. 9 tt }6 'iliey Rerve for the 
Pabbage of the cervical Veins. 1834 J. Foasas tr. Laenuade 
Dts. Chest 397 The mesenteric or cervical glands.^ 1866 
Huxlry Preh. Kent, tasthsi. 109 A horae'b ^uli with its 
upper cervical vertebne. 

b. Used in regard to other structures: sec Cervix. 
1860 Tannbk Pregnancy ii. 54 A plug of viscid cervical 
mucus. 

2 . as sb, * Cervical nerve, vertebra, etc. 

1787 Gooch Treat. IPounds 1 369 The phrenic nerve is 
derived from the cervicals. 1875 But km Zool. s The cervicals 
are 7 in number. 

Cervioe, obs. form of Service. 

Cervioida (sa jvisoid). rare. [ad. med. 
cetvicJda^ 1 . L. cerv-us stag ; see -CIDB.J 'rhe kill- 
ing of a deer. 

[Cf. c X196 W Novosurc Hist. Rer. Anglic. 1 iii. (Rolls) 
I. 30 (Hen. 1 ] iu piiblicis aniniudverbioiiibus cervicidas ab 
hoiiiicidis paruiii diHceinebat.] 1864 Wmiistuk cites B. 
Tayior. 

CeiTViOO- (sajvai’kt?). Phys. Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix j dcis neck, ns in o«rvl:oo- 
bra ohlal a., belonging to the iirck and arm ; 
o«rvl:oo-bra’nohlal a., belonging to the branchiae 
and the neck ; oervl:oo-fk’olal a., lielongiiig to 
the neck and face ; oervl:oo-Ben‘pnla.r tf., belong- 
ing to the neck and the ahoulder-bone, etc. 

1836-9 ’Vouxi C'ycl. Atmt. II 299/1 A branch of the inferior 
or cervico-faci af division. s84a E Wilson Aunt Cade 
M. 401 The Ccrvico-facial divides into a number of branches. 
s87a W. Aitken Set. 4 Pr. Med. (ed 61 II. 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among the sensory twigs of 
the brachial plexus. 

Cdrvicoae (souvik^usV a rare~^. fad. L. 
cefvicoS'Us olistinalc, f. cetvix, -ids neck; see -ose.] 

* Having a hanl. strong neck ' {Syd. .Soc Lex. i H81 ). 

Cerviculate (S0Jvi-ki/7h*l). a. rare-^. [f. L. 
cenncul-a, dim. ol ceivix ‘Having a 

little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Cervine (sauvam), a. fad. L. cervin-us^ f. 
ccn'ux, ccjva deer In F. cennn.'] Ol 01 belonging 
to (leer, or to the family Cenndte ; of the nature of 
o! resembling deer. AIro abso/ - cervine animal. 

183a hrascr's Mag. VI. 149 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervincs is at the Easter hunt. s8^ Brvy- 
Miix.F Htst. India 1 . Introd. xi The Nep.il stag, and many 
other varieties of the cervine tribe. z88o DAWkiNs h.nrty 
Man iv. 88 1 he cervine antler . . bccomeh more complex, 
b. Of a deep tawny colour isec tju<»t.'. 

1866 'Prem. Pflt., Cefi'inc. Jeep tawny, such as the dark 
part of a liuii’n hide. 

Cerviae, obs. form of Skuvk k. 

Cervi sial, a. humorous, [f. I^. cervisia (cere^ 
vista) beer + -al.] ( 3 f or pertaining to beer. 

17., Aloch Ode in Boswell Johnson ii8i6< IV. 428 Ccr- 
visial cot tor's viduate dame x86a Tcnifile Jiar IV. 479 
DifTcicnccs. .anent sundry ccrvLsiul shurlcotnin^s between 
her husbutui and the vexed landioid of the Blue Posts. 

II Cervix (sa’jviks). Phys. [L.] 'The neck, 
esp. the back |>art of the neck. Hence Rpjdiccl to 
a similar part in various organs, as the neck of the 
womb {cet vtx uteri)^ of the bladder Kcetvix vesicui\y 
of tlie thigh-bone {cetmx Jemoris)y and ol a tooth 
{^cervix dentiSy * the line of junction between the 
Clown and the lang ’). 

1741 Monro Aunt. (ed. 3> 978 The Cennx of the Os 
Pemotts liAs a great many large Holes. 18^ Todd (. yet. 
A not. 1 . 187/1 The cervix of the bladder i.H ofa comprcMcd 
conical form i860 Tankrr Pregnancy ii 78. 

Cervyce, cervyeo, obs ff. Service. 
tCenrylle, v. Obs~^ [cf. OF escenfe/er, f. 
cetvdle the brains.] To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hence Cervyller, one who does this. 

’ 8 « 3 . Cath. Angl. 57 'io Ceruylle, excerebrare. Jbid. A 
Ccruyllcr, excerebrator. 

Ceryl (sb**ril), Chem. [f. CsT.Kr}p 6 ^ wax + -tl.] 
The hypothetic radical (^C./; Haa) of Ccryl or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, Hr.«0, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79''C., obtained from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Hence Ca’rylene 
[see -bne], the same as Cerotkne ; 

Cery'llc a , of cervi. 

1873 Watisi Fownes Chem. 610 Ccryl Alcohol is obtained 
from Chiiicxc wax. .This wax consists m.ainly of ceryl cero- 
tatc. Jbid. 11877) II. 303 Ceryl corotatc yields ccrotic 
acid and cerylcnc by dry distillation. 1879 — Diet. Chem. 
1 . 838 A solution 01 ceioiate of potassium is obtained hold- 
ing cerylic alcohol in suspension. The hydrate of ceryl.. 
forms a waxy substance melting at 70^ C. 

Cerymony, -moyn, etc., obs If. Ckremont. 
Oeryn, CeryowB, obs. ff. Sear, Seuious. 
Cesar, -ean, etc. : see C^e-. 

Cesare (a/ z&ri). Logic. [med.L ] A mnemonic 
term for the first mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
a universal affirmative. 

1588 Fraunck Lanviers Leg. 103 b. 183B Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic xxU. 1 . 434 In the Second Figure the first mood 
is Cesare, of which the formula ia . — No P is M ; But all 
S are M ; Therefore, no S is P. 


Cesare, obs. f. Sicbr, strong drink. 
Cesarowita, var. of Czabowitz. 

Cese, oesse, obs. ff. of Ceabb. 

Ceeerera, var. of Sisebaba, a hard blow, 
t CesB. Obf. Some kind of fur. 

14^ fPi/t of Borne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne . . furrid w* 
Cesill wombes. 

GoBment, var. of Cebsuent, Obs. 
tCasoUa. Obs. \f. C, sot, fa, names of musical 
notes : cf. Effaut.\ The name of a musical note, 
the treble C, which was sol of the 6th hexacliord 
and fa of the 7lh. Cf. A KK. 

a ZU5 Old Eng. Song in Rel. Ant. 1 . 991 The song of the 
ceiiolia doH me syken sare. 

CeBone, obs. lorm of Season, Seisin. 
tCe'Spitate. Ohs. t are- [ad. med.L. r«/#- 
tdre to stumble, * said esp. ofa horse ’ (Du Cange); 
f. L. CHtspit-em turf.] (Sec quots.) 

1633 CocKMRAM, tespitnte, to stumble. 1678 Phillips, 
Cespitate, to stumble, as it were to hit ones loot against a 
Turf. 

t Ceapita'tion. obs [f. as prcc. ; sec -ATION ] 
Stunibling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 

1653 iK-,I^AiLLiE Dissuasive Pind. • 1655) 1 Mr Cottons clear 
ccspitatioii on the threshold. 1654 Irapp Comm. Ps. xxiiL 
3 Whciein I may walk .. without cessation or ccspitalion. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Lliym xaB An instantaneous 
Astlima, together with a cc^pitation of tl)^ animal Spirits. 

Cespititions (sespui j.^s^ a. [f. L. cKSpiti- 
ci’iis made of turf -p -ors.] Made of turf, turlcn. 

17. CiouGH (T.) Height and breadth of the ccspititious 
ramparts 1867 Burton I/i.Kt. Suit. (1873) I. i. 33 It is 
called accspitttioiis wall, 1880 — Keigu Q. A sine 111 . xiv, 
50 Kedouhts or hastions, called ' ca'spititious as niude out 
uf the matLMials available on the spot. 

CeSpitOBeCse spit( 7 > s , a. AlsoCAsriTOSE,q.v. 
Tuily. glowing m dense tults or clumps. 

*793 1 Maki^n Lang. Botany s v. Lespttosa plant a, A 
cespiiuse or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
usually foniMMg a close thick carpet. 1888 Si'akk Elem. 
Aat. Hist. 11 432 (Jespiiusc : branches sliurt, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. 11848)71 Crowded cesuitosc clumps. 
1889 Vinks .Bachs’ Jiot 380 Small cespituse Musses which 
aic vciy Italy and much branclied. 

Cespito ao-, omipito ao-, combining f. of prec. 

in a Lcspitosc mnniuT, ccsj)itoiic and - . 

1846 Dana Zcofh. 11848) 470 Aibc>rcscent or (cspitoso- 
arborcsccnt Ibid. 452 Between the proper ccspilosc Madre- 
pores, utid the ccspiloso-.irboriform. Ibid, 325 Cespiloso- 
Iii'inispherical. Ibid. 504 Cespitoso-raiiiose. 

CespitoUB (^(^ spitas). a. [f. L. aespit^esn turf 
•f-oua: cl, mod.!', cespitcux, fttse m same sense.] 
Turfy, ccc.spitose. 

183a in WtusTEK , and in later Dict.x. 

CeSB (scs), .(A’l AIsoSkhs k. [The etymological 
spelling is Si.ss. aphelic f. Assess sb. in same sense : 
the s|K’lling cess, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the etymolog} , has been more or less established 
in some seuses.] 

I. An assessment, tax, or levy : iu various spec. 
applications. 

a. A rale levied by local authority and for locals 
purposes. Now superseded m general English use 
by tale, but frequent dial,\ in Ireland it is still 
the official term. Church cess \ se e quot. 1868. 

*53* 22 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § i Diucrsi and sundry Cestes, 

Scots, and 'Faxes. 1580 Non iii t^intareh (167G' 73 T'o aj»- 
poini . w'hut time the Sess should continue. z6^ Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of 9d. pound, 
i9jr. \d. ub. ffi745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 49 Unless when 
llie parish cess w.is gathered. 1807 Hallam i.onst. Htst. 
(1876 III xviii 374A(.essui periiiuiient composition for every 
plough-land. 1847 Bakham Ingol. J.eg (1B77) 206 There’s 
the rent and the rales and the scshcs. 1851 Hi. Martinuau 
Htst. Peace (1877) III. iv. ix. 35 The 'lories w'crc disposed 
to uphold the due.s of the Churcli, even to the last penny of 
Chuich-ccss. 1863 Possibtl. Creation 91 We have our world 
lit up regularly without any lamp cess oeing levied z868 
Pall Mall C. 29 June 3/1 'I'lie Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c 37 . abolished .the churcli vestry'cesg, as church rates in 
Ireland were then called. 1877 Hoidemess Gloss (E. D. S.) 
Cess, a parochial or municipal rate. 

b. .Scotland. The land tax. 

z66a Sc. Acts (1820) VI 1 . 409 Act in favour of [the Karls 
of (Jueensberry nnd Annandale] for payment of a moneths 
Cesse advanced by them for the Shire of Dumfrcis. 1678 
IbitL VIII. 291 . 1701 J. Ijiw tonne. Trade 133 All 

extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hcaith-moncy, antf such 
like grievous and iinetmal dutys, 170a Lond. Gaz. No. 
3894/9 An Act [Scotland I for a .Supply of Ten Months and 
hairs Cess u^n l.And-Kents, received the Royal Assent. 
c 1706 in Sc. Pasifuils (18681388 F rom paying us our Darien 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 1746 j Act so 
Geo. II, c. 50 I 9 I'hcir respective prt^rtious of His 
MajeBty'.s cess or land tax. 

o. India. A tax levied for a specific object ; 
often with prefixed word defining the object. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes. 1841 Elpiiinstone // ist. Ind. 
133 Various taxes and cesses, some falling diicctly on the 
land, and others more or less circuitously affecting tlie cub 
tivaior. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 584 Imposing additional 
taxes, .such as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. 

t 2 . Ireland, The obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the household of the lord dej>iity with 
provisions at prices * assessed ’ or fixed by govern- 
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ment ; h«noe loosely used for military euctions 
generally. Oh. exc. fftst. 

1571 Campion Hist. Ireland 11. x. (1^3) 196 With mMe 
and souldioure. . *SB6J. Hookkr Girala. lret. in Holimked 
II. 144/9 Ce«Me is . . a prerogattue of the prince, to impose 
viK>n the oounirie a cerieine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and liorsae, to be deliucred at a reasonable price 
called the queen's price, to all and eueric such souldiors as 
she is contented to be at charue withall, and so much' as is 
thouj^ht competent for the lord deputies house. 1596 Spem> 
SKR State Iri‘L 56. s6sa liaviFs IVky Ireland^ 4 -t. li7B7> 
so By their continual c«.ss and extortion [p. 159 seas of sob 
diersj. i6a8 ir. Camdm's Hist. Ehz. ii. (16881 219 Ce.iss. . 
is an Exaction of Victuals at a certain Rate or Price . . for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie's Hotishold and 
Garrison -sou Idlers. 1809 Tomlins Lava Dut,^ Cesse or 
ceeue in Ireland, .for soluiers in garriMin. 

td. Assessment, valuation, estiinulion. In phrase 

out of all ctsse. Obs. 

Marprel. F.pit. 49 This, .oiierthro wet h the puritans 
out of ail cebiie, 11196 Suaks. 1 Hen. IE. 11. i. 8 The poore 
lade is wrung in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4 . Cofftb., as cess- gat her ery -payer \ oeB8'tax^2. 
1877 K. Pkacock N.-lK Line, iitoss. (E. 1 ). S. 1 Cess- 
g'etherrr. one who gathers a local tax. ‘ Jofln Lockwood, th' 
ccM-gethercr's been for th' Coui t o' Sewers rate.’ 1880 lu/m. 
Rev Jan. i^s {Irelands The associated cess-payers are not 
chosen by election, t88a J. Tayloh .SV. Cow/anters x8o 
Ren wick was bi ought to trial for teaching that it was un- 
lawful to pay the cess-tax. 

t Ceas, sb.‘^ Obs. ^ Deckahk, q.v. 

V// (ff Thomas (.Somerset H o.'i After he cense of her. 
tU6BB, Obs. [var. of Ceasjk: cf. ClCHa v.'^] 

1 . Cessation, interruption. 

S703 Dk For Oriji-. Pafn*er People Misc. 135 If Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Government and Thrones 
become Vacant, to this Original ail Power . . returns. 

2 . = Cesmer 3. 

1689 Proposals m ^th Coil. Papers Pres. JuMeture of 
Affairs I This is a CVssof thatinilure that requires a Judg- 
ment to be made upon it. 

tCeBB, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [ICtymology un- 
certain.] 

1 . A peal-bog ; also a piece of peat, a turf. 

1636 R Jami.s Ner Lain jo8 Y* deepe Lowe spongic 
mosses yrt rcmcmbr.incc kccfu* Of Noah's flood : on tium- 
bers infinite Of firit. tnHjs swaines doe in llieir cesses light. 
1847 yrnl. Agric. Soc. Vlll. 1. luu I'his substance, is dug 
and dried into snull .sods called ‘ turfs' or ‘ cesses ’ for fuel. 

2 . ‘ A Space of ground lying between a dram or 
rncr and the foot of it* bank ' fE. Peacock N.-W. 
fine. Gloss y E. D. S. ); a haugh. b- ‘The fore- 
shore of a drain or river ’ (y/>/t/.). 

1874 A m Jtidttte Navigation Not tee in E Pcacoc k A". ■ fK 
Lint.. Class, s v., The occupiers (^f the l.md «idjoining the 
cesses of the Navigation . aie uuthorued to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon. 

Cess ( ses), Aftj^lo-Jrish, [? for sitecesSy or 
from C'ksh ^ sense 2 ] In phrase bad cess lo bad 
Uuk to, evil befall 

1859 Punch rj Dec. Carlisle and Bussell — bad ress to 
their clan I i8m Luvfk Leg. 4- ted. loj 313 Bad 

cess to you, can't you say wnut you're bid. 

tCeSB i^!*es\ z/.l Oh. cxc. Hist. Also 5 -8 Se8.s, 
6 cease, oeasse. [Etymologically spelt Skss, 
anhetic f. AasKSii ; see C£88 jAL] 

1 . tians. To dctcniiine the amount of (a tax, fine, 
or contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 
which at tides arc to be sold) ; Absess v 1. 

1593 Li>. BBHNRKb hroiss. I. ctclxxxvii. 663 As soone as the 
kyng wa.s dei>arlcd fro Pans, the commons ro>e 111 haxncsse, 
and hlcwc ail thossc that had ceassed the aydes. 1531 -a 
Alt 2^ Hen, I'llI, c. 4 g 5 The xame rates and prices to l>e 
named and cessed by them and cuery of them by their dis- 
crecioiiB. ('1590 in Seir. Mem. Earl Leicester (17061 74 
Coinpcllinf^ the tenant to pay him new rent fle what he ces.seth 
cx6x3 Social i ondtt. People Anglesey (i86u) ax In some 
paru of the countrey, tins mite was never ccsscdf in other 
parts it w.'is cessed, but never leavicd 1764 R. Burn Hist. 
Poor Laws 73 'I'o scss, tax, and limit upon every such 
olisiinate per<«ou, what sum the said person .shall pay weekly. 

2 . To impose (taxation, a fine, etc.) upon (a per- 
son or community) ; Assess v. 2. 

*495 Act n Hen. Elf, iv, Suche fyrics and ainerciamcntis 
as upon them slialhe ccssid. i6ia in Picton L'pool Munic. 
Rei. (1883) I 171 Diverse fyncs and Amerciaments cessed 
upon him in Mi Maior's Court, 

3 . Ireland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity who are to support them at a fixed rate. 

i6xa Daviks U’^ky Ireland^ ^c. (1787) 142 There w.is no 
means to maintain the army but by ce.ssing the soldiers 
upon the subject, as tlic Irish were wont to impose their 
boriaught. xBBo Burton A* rc^w </. Anne 11 . xvii. 178 None 
. . shall cosher, lodge, or cess tl'.cmseives upon the inlmbit- 
ants, 

4 . To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to a contribution, tax, or fine ; to rate, to tax ; 

- AHaB8S V. 3. AEo (Ireland ) To subject to mili- 
tary exactions or rcouisitions ; cf. Cbbh sbf^ 2. 

1494 Fadyan vit. 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at grcuoiise fynys*. 15*3 Ln. Bernkrs Froiss. L oi. 
lai Yf 1 wolde sure cease you, ye shulde pay me xxx. or 
xl. M. scutes. Ibtd. 1 . ccclxxxvii. 664 With their ownc ; 
good wyllos they ceased tlicyiiiselfe to pxye wckely a tenne 
thousande florence. 1609 B. Jonson Sii. IVom. iv. ii, A 
man of two thousand a-year is not cess'd at so many 
weapons as he has on. 16$* T. May Old Couple in Dodsley 
(1780) X. 504, 1 shall be . . sens'd More to the poor. 17^ 
Hut. Eiew Cri. Excheg. ii. at If bo. did not come at 
all, then he was cessed fur all the Lands be held, l^56 


F aoupc HiU. Emg. 11. viL (!«.) The English nurisons ceased 
and pillaged the larmers of Meath ancT Dublin. 

6. To estimate officially the taxable value of 
(properly, land, etc.) ; to 1 ate; -AasEasv. 4. 

Stow Surv. xv f 16031 130 To the fifteenc it is cessed 
at foure pound ten shillings. 

tOeBBj Obs. Also 6 aeae. [Variant of 
Cea8E V . ; after special senses of OK. cesser.] 

1 . intr. To cease to perform a legal duty: cf. ! 

Ceshavit. 

XSS 5 PsMKiNs V. 6 374 (164a) i6a If there bee j 

Lord Mfstie and Tenant and the Tenant doth ccssc. Ihiil, 

§ 389. 168 If Uie Tenant take a wife and aftci wards ecsseth. 
1670 Blount Law Put. sv Ces.wr, Where it is Mid the I 
Tenant ces^th. .the Tenant coaseth to do what he ought. 1 
1741 T. Rouinson Ceutelkitid 11. vi. 253 If a 'L'etiaut cessed 
to pay his Kent for two Years. 

2 . tians. To cede, give up, surrender. I 

1513 Ld. Brknkils Frotss. 1 . ccxii aso'I'hey (urcl to tran.s- ' 
port, cesse, and Icauc eche kyng toother perpetuelly, al the 
right that they ought to hauc in all these Kayd thynpes. 
Ibid. 958 We transport and scse all the right ihatm'e might 
have in any of these thyiiges, 

t Ce'fiBantf Obs. rare, ftid. I^. cessdnt-emy 
pr. pple. ol cessdie to (.'ease.] That ceases to act ; 
characterized by cessation or intermission. Hence 
Oc'SUintly adv., interniiUently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Es^. Ep. Dent , Such a way 
a.s renders even thiscensant state in some soil active T701 
Howe Occas. Confonuitr Wks. (1834) 183/1 As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons sh.'iU allow. 1746 
Parson.s in Pktl. Trans. XLIV. 44, I personally knew a 
Gentleman, who ccssantly winked with one Eye. 

'V Ce'BBate^ *'• obs. rare. [f. L. tcssafy ppl. 
stem of cessdre to Ceask.] traus. T o make to 
cc.asc ; to put an end to. 

S70X Beverley Apoc. Quest 33 Tliat V.-irh-ty orilarbaroui 
Nations, their taking Rome, Ccssai tug the Westrrn l^mpire. 

CeSBatiOXl (scs^^Janj. [ad. L. cessdiion emy 
n. ol action 1 . cessare to Cease. Piactically treati rl 
as n. of action from Kng. cease ; see -ation.] 

1 . Ceasing, discontiiuiarice, stoppage ; cither per- 
manent or temporary. 

n 1400 Cot/. Myst. 107 Withowte rcssaLiun They crye 
1580 Nor I II Plutarch (1O76 985 The Censalion of the 
Oracles. 16x5 G. Sanoys Trav. 7 The cessation of traf- 
ficke with the Mahometans. x6^ Lk Gkvk tr Fart lays 
Argenis 128 These are, as it were cesicitions from Armes, 
with which sometmieii wee doe beguile our commmi grieL. 
X641 Baker Chrtm. Hen. I'l an. i45o(K.i Jack Cade aflirm- 
iiig no cessation of arms, unless the King in person would 
hear the grievances of the suhject. 170$ Pui'E Odyss. xx. 
387 A lorij^ ccKsation of disc our.se ensu'd. 1748 A nson ! 'oyage 
111, 1. 3ui ^I'he ce.ssaUon of the storm. XB76 Gkani Burgh 
Sth. Scoti. II. V. 189 Ces.satioii from work in all the schools. 

fb. cllipt. Cessaiion of ox from arms (see in 
pure.': suspension of ho.stiIiiie8 ; armistice, truce: 
also in comb, as cessatton-breaker. Obs. 

164^ Htnfs Cab. Opened in Select. Harletan Misc (1703) 
353 J he eniiiient inevitable necessity, whicJi caused me to 
make the Irish cessation. 1653 IloicRon Ptocopius 11. 46 
They gave Hostages for oViserving the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde if. 98-, To join with general Preston (or 
suppressing and redu* ing the cessation-bre.'ikers. 1755 — 
Hist. hng. IV. 479 After the cessation (or that county 
iCheshircJ and Lanc.ishirc had been annulled. 

•f 2 . A ceasing to hold olTicc Obs. 

X460 Capgmave Chioti. 979 Gii Miheliiie&sc day, the K>ng 
..red the Act of his CessaLiou before llieHc loidu. 1640 
Br. Hall Episc. 11. $ xa If any Bishop . shall thcie keep 
him against this decreed Cc.vsatioii, Let liiin . . be haired 
from Communion. 

f 3 . Dcsistence from action ; inactivity, idleness. 
1603 Florid Montaigne iii. x. (i6t 2) 576 'J'liey aLcu.se iny 
ceshation. when as all the world wus convicted o( too muen 
doing. 16x3 R, C. Table Aiph., Cessation, rest, idleness. 
1697 T)ryuen Estg.Getfrg. 1, 109 'J he ^pcIlt Earth may gather 
hcaiC ag.'iin ; And, iietier'd by Cessation, bear the (train. 

II CeBSa'vit (ses^* vit). [Lat. 3rd sing, perf. of 
ccssdre^ Crabe v , C ess v.-^ i.] A writ so called, 
originating in Stat. 6 Fxlw. I and abolished by 3 
and 4 Wm. IV. (Seequol .indcf CKasr;.^, O.H8 Kh.) 

1555 Perkins Prtff. Bk v. § 389 'i’lic Lord bringclh a 
Cessavit and doth reLOver x<^x Trrmes de la l.ry ^o. 
X768 Klackrtone Comm III. 23a 'Phe writ of cessavit: 
which lies, by the statutes of Gloccstcr . and of Wcbtiii. 9 
. . when a man who holds lands of a lord liy rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s v., If the lord 
distrains pending the writ of cessavit again&t his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

Cease, obs. form of Cease, Seise. 

Cesaement, var. of C essment. Obs. 

Cesuev (Besot). Also 6 coasser, 6, 9 (incor- 
rtctly) oesaor. [a. F. cesser to cease ; the infin. 
being used subst. as in trenn'r, misnomer.] 

1 . Imw. Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or 
perform legal duties, for tlic space of two years. 

153X Dial. Lamos of Kng. 11. xxxiv. (1638) 129 The Ruflfer- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by hU 
ceaseer. XE55 Perkins Prof. Bk v. § 3B9 (i64a> 168 The 
cexsor doth not lye in any ai't done by the husband. X741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind iv. 49 ‘I'he Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his Tenant. 1755 Cart b Hist, Eng. IV. ax U^n 
a Cesser in the king’s case, no rrceipt for 100 yr.ant together 
would moke it good or hinder the estate fiopi being 
avoided. 

2 . A coming to an end ; cessation, termination. 

,x8o9 Tomlins Law Diet., Ceissure, or cesser, ceasing, 


giving over; or departing from, 1844 Wiixiams Real 
Prop, (1877) 4t9 If a proviso for cesser of the lertii should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. 1883 
J. Payne 1001 Nts. III. 179 Wherefore it is God’s gilt 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune, 1^ Lo. 
CoLEKiocB in Law 'Times Rep. B Mar. 48/1 There is a con- 
diiion in the charter-party providing for a cesser of die 
liability of the charterers as soon os the cargo is on board, 
t^. Vacation of office, abdication; ^CEaaioN a. 
1689 Proposals in gtk Colt. Pafers Pres. Junct. Aj^, 
I This seems to be a Ceaser of this Government, and may 
amount to as much as if he had died 1669 C onsid. Success 
sioH 4- Alleg. 6 To comprehend all kinds of Cesser from 
the (fovemmeiit, whetlier by Death or otherwise. 

CeBBor, var. of Ckbbok, Skheoe. 

[CesBhery, error for Comueuy. 
i 1580 J. Hooker Sir P. Carew in Afxhstol, XXVIII. 134 
Ccs^ienes and cesses, and suche other Ireshc custoines.J 
tCessibi'lity. Obs. [I. next: see - itv.] The 
quality of being cessible ; yieldingne*s. 

x 646 Dit'Bv Ain/ Bodies lx. (1658' 99 If the subject struckert 
be of a uroportioiiate cessibility, it seemeth to dull and 
deaden the stroke. X658 R. White tr. Dlgbfs Pewd, 
.Syiup. li66o 27 'I'he density, and figure, of the descending 
body acting upon the cessibility of the medium. 

t Ce*B8ibl6f Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *ces* 
sihihs, 1. less-ui, pa. pplc. of cedire to yield ; iwre 
-iBiiK. Cf. i6tli c. F ccssible 'that may be ^ven 
U3>*.] Yielding; ready to yield or give way. 

xd4« Diouv at. Bodies ix. (x6^6 93 If the ports of the 
sirudvcn body ttc mi easily cessible, as without difliculty 
the stroke can divide them, then it enters into such a body. 

CeBBinif (sc'si^), vbf sb.f Obs. txc. Hist. [f. 
Cess 7/ • +-jng >.] The levying of a ccaa; rating. 

x88a J. 'J'ayi.or .Sc Covenanters 50 Finmgtt and cessiiigs 
for causes for which there arc no warrants. 

t Ce'BSing’, vbf sb.'^ Obs. [f Cess v.^ 4 -ING L] 
1 . The ceasing to i>erform legal duties ; «= Cks- 
KI 5 U 1. 


1570 6 LAMMAKr>r Peramb. Kent /x8a6) 498 The Lord, 
after <iuch a Cessing, ought . . to seeke .. whether any dis- 
liessc may he found upon the Tenement, or No. 1641 
Tetmei de la fey 175 By this word Gavelet the Lord sliall 
have the land for the I'essing of the Tenant. 

2 I't iision, sill lender, abdication. 

X480 Cakton Ckron. Kng. ccliti. 328 The peple woundrcil 
of the cesyng and resygnyng of pof»e fclix to nycliolai. 

3 . Slopping, stonjiage. 

xExa Act 4 Hen. Vlll, c. 19 Preamb , Ourc seld holye Fader 
. I^r the cessyng of the seid Scismr and errourH hath, sent 
for ^de into oiirc seid Sovereign Lorde. 

II CoBsio bonorum (I... ‘cesBion of goods ’)«. 
Ckhhiom 3 1 ) : in Sc. I.aio, a legal pToceetlin|j by 
which a debtor is entitled to t>e irce (rum im^mson- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on burrendering his 
whole means and estate to his creditors. 


Sc. Netospr. [heading) Bankruptcies and Cesxio Bonorum. 

OeSBion (se /^n). [a. r . cession, ad. L, cesstbn- 

em, f. ccssus, ])a. pple. of cedh’e to yield,] 

1 1 . The action of giving way or yielding : a. to 
physical force or pressure. Obs. 

xiab Bacon Sylva I 354 ' 1 ‘hey both [Flame and Air) have 
qiiii knchs of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike. 
x66o Boyle Ketv Exp. Phys.-bfeck. i. 36 It is the equ.d 
presHtpe of the Air on all .•uoeii upon the Itodies that ore in 
It, which causes the casic Cession of its parts. 1693 Tyrrell 
Law of Sat. 5a 'J'hal Cesbion or giving place lo each other, 
which is so ncccssaiy for tiic pcr^rinancc of their motions, 
t b. to moial force, persuasion, or temptation. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Amtichr. 11. vi. 50 Ccrtaine cessions 
of tlie godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certaitie 
things imposed on them. i6xa Bacon Vnttoglory, Ess. 
(Arb.) 464 KxLUHations, cewtioris, modesty it scTfe well go- 
uemed, are but arts of ostentation. 

f 2 . The vacating of an office either by retire- 
ment or death ; a ceasing to hold office. Obs. 

x6oB Bi*. J. K INC Srrm. S. Mary's Oxf. 5 There are two ixrr- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and acLordingly two partes first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply ol the other. 1683 lirii. Spec. 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and jn^ater Moriarchies created. 17x8 Hn ki'S & Neisun 
y. Aettletvell i. ix. 31 The FellowNliip. vacant by the Ces- 
sion of Mr. John Radcliflfe. 1730 Wahdurion Dtv fegai. 
(174 1 ) 1 1. 408 The Lcssion was iu (.oiisequeiicc of Im [God’s] 
own declaration to Samuel. 

b. Eccl. Law. ‘ One manner of vacating or void- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice ' ; sec quots. 

x^x Tersnes de la Ley 50 Wlien an Ecclesiasticall person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage toketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise not 
qualified, their first Benefices arc. .said to become void by 
cession. X809 I'omtins Law Diet , Cession, in the case of 
bishops does not take plaice till coiiseciution. 

3 . TTie action ol ceding, or surrendering to 
another, rights, property 01 anything to which one 
has a title or claim ; also giving up anything in 
compliance wiih a demand ; concession. 

c 1440 ProMp. Parv 67 Ccssyonc, erssio. c 1600 Swin- 
BURN SpnusaU (1686) 179 Who . hath no direct action .. 
without Cession, or grruit first made by the Proctor. 1773 
Johnson in Boswell HI. 106 Not. .that you had per- 
sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
T. Jfffkrson If Vi/. (18501 11 458 They will make great 
cessions to the pet^ple, rather than small ones to the poilia- 
uient. 1848 Arnould fl/ar. Insur.wv.ui. (1866) II. 836 If 
notice of abandoiuneut have been duly given, a de^ of 
cession, or formal transfer, ix unnecessary. i8l^ Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 1x876) 1 . iv. 038 Notwithstanding nU fornior 
ccRsion of his righto. 
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CESTTJS. 


b. Civil Law, The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor ol' all bis cftccts to his creditors. (L. cgssio 
bono> urn ) 

i6as Mai.ynks Anc. Law-Merch. 429 Tli« manner of 
Cedcrc boniit, or to make t of goculii, is vcnc hainous, 

and of wniulcrfull tlisj^race. 1751 Chambkhs < s v., The 
tirijjiitally l ainrd with 11 a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the pci son to we.ir a green utp or bonnet. 1768 
Ui.Ai K'lTONi' Cmnw. ll 47 j, I mean llie law of cesnion. in- 
troduced by I hr Christian emperors; whereby if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded ii|>, .'ill his forimie to his creditors, he wan 
sccurid from being diagged to a gaid. 

c. rhe ti|>, or * handing over’ of 

a portion of territory to another ruler or state. 
Sometimch r. a portion of territory surrendered. 

1678 IV-MPtii Lft Lti '/renxitrer, Sept. (K.) To write 
, about the .cession of Macstricht. 177s Pawn ani Tours 
SloIL Content to make a cession of the islands to 

Alexander III. 1803 WaLUNoioN /.s'/, in Curw JJis/i. 1 . 
r)24 ‘the (ns)ps which arc hereafter to occupy the Marliutta 
c< sMons to the southward. i86a Lo liaouoHAM lirtt. Const. 
App ill. 4J2 All treaties fur any cessiuii or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. >870 Lubbock 
Addr. /W. hduc. i. 9 We reluctantly conscntccf to accept 
the cession of the Fiji Islands. 

Misused for Cks«\tion. 

t r8oo K. Will IE Rem (1837) 407 A golden age and its 
ces.Hiun. 

II Ceasionai're. [P*., f. ettsion prcc.] »=ncxi 2. 

1881 Daily Tel. i Feb., *l'he parly inieicKiecl, his succes- 
Bors, ceSMonaires, or legal representatives. 

Cessionary (se'J;>nair. ^ad. ined.L. cession^ 
anus, f. L. cessio {Iwnorum) yielding up of goods: 
Six* -AllY.] 

+ 1 . A bankrupt who makes cessio houorutn. Obs. 

1611 CoTt'.v., CfssiouMiiite, a cessiunurie ; one that aban- 
dons, or giucx vp his goods, .who though hce looxeth his 
credit thereby, yet la her not held so base an a bankrupt. 
163a SiiLRWouii, A cexsionarie Dankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in ofien court, tessfouaire. [Similarly in IIailicv, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets, as adj.] 1694 Fai i.it Jersey iv. 
Ill The last Ci editor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or pul himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2 . One to whom an assignment has been legally 
made ; an assignee. 

1754 Ekskine Priuc. St,. Law (1809^ 342 He who grants 
the aHsigriaiiun is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionaiy. 1818 Coleuhookf, Oblig. <y 
Contrails 1 . aiu ^'hc right pa&scs , from the cedent to the 
cessionitry. ^ x88o Muirhkad 11. ft 35 The cc.s.sionary 

becomes neir iust as if the inlicritaiice had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

t Ce'Mioner. *sv. Obs. Also 6-7 -aor, -are. 
[f. as jirec ] The person to wlioin a ces.sion of pro- 
jierty is legally made ; an assignee ; (.'ksstonahy, 

1491 Acta Dofuin, Audit, 158 (Jam ) As Cessioiiarc and as- 
signay to .Srhir Andrew Piirvcs. 156$ Aberdeen Reg. V, 76 
(Jam.) His a<*signay, ces.sionar ib. dunatour. x65a Z. Bovn 
in Zion's Flowers (18351 App. B4/1 My lawful cesMoners and 
ussigneyex. 

tCe'Mive, Ohs. rare. [f. I., r/jj- ppl. stem 
of c?dh‘e to yield + -IVE.] Of a yielding quality. 

1678 K Kursei I. ileher 111. 11. 1. x 168 Softness by Sul- 
phur is Cessive, but Softness by Argentrivc w Extensive. 

tCe'SBment. Obs. Also 6 oeam-, 7 oeaa-, 
oeaaaemeut. [var. apelling of Skhsment, aphctic 
f. Assessment.] -Assessment. 

r X540-X660 [hcc Shssmen'i]. 1584 Vestry Bks. iSurtees) 
16 Item rcceavcd a cesment for mending the leades, xiijj. 
\\d. 1613 K C. Table Al^h. (cd. 3) Cessement, tribute. 

x6ai Muli.r C'awerttr Liv.Libr. 11. xii, ii^ThcTholousans 
. . made a great cea-sxement of money, which was gathered 
and leuied, but with great diflicuhie. 1635 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees* 97 A cea.sment of sex pennf a pound. 1645 Mar- 
tin's Echo in Prynne Disaro. New hlaaing^Stars 44 Is it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Ossements,and oppressions 
whaiMoever. xyai 33 STKYrK Ini. Mem. 11 . 1. 11. li. a6i 
To put their said order and cessement in writing. 

t Cd'SBOr Obs. AUo 6 -ar, -er. [f. Cesbz/.'I 

-ER, -OR.] One who determines the amount of 
a cess ; — AsHE.ssr)K 3 a. 

151^-78 Cooper Thesaur., Censor, a cessar; one that 
valucth or mustreth. 1S80 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong 
( enseur^ a Cesser. iS8o NoRni Plutnrth (1676) asi The 
Se-Rsors of the People 1596 Spensfr .State Del. 505 The 
corruption of victuallers, ce.s»ors and purveyors. 

CeMor ^ (sc’sspj, -3j). Jmw. rf. Ckhs v.*^ + -or.] 

17B7 51 Chammeks Cycl.yCessor, in law, one dilatory, and 
delinquent in his duty or service, and is liable to have the 
writ Cessavit brought against him. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. 
Ceasor, erron. f. Cesser. 

CsMpipo (sc'SipaipV [f. cess in Cesspool + 
Pipe.] A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

Cesspit (sc Bipit'). [f. fts prec. -t-PiT.] - A pit 
for the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 440 ITic deep ces.y}ool 
■ystem i<i bad enough, but the middens or cesspits of the 
cotton districts arc a very great deal worse. 18^ Law 
Times Reports 19 Apr. ays/i The defendant, owning one 
well, began to use it as a cesspit. 1687 MelbemrM Deuly 
Telegraphy A sum . . flung yearly into the cesspit of this 
sii^fe vice I 

Cesspool (sc'BipMlV Forms: 7 oest-, Q sub-, 
B0B8-, 8 - cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation. 

The form cesperalle has 8UKg,csted connexion or popular 
confusion, with SusriR al breathing htde, air-hole^ ventilator, 
q. V. The form cestpooL if genuine (compared with the dial . 
*cisty a cesspool ' in Halliwelh has suggested that the initial 
element may be a contraction of cesterHy Cistern, or at 


least that it has at some time been associated by popular 
etymology with that word. Prof. Skeat compares the form 
suspool with the dial, words suss * hogwash *, soss * anything 
dirty or muddy' (Halliwelli; others liave proposed deriva- 
tion from Cess sA* bog. More suitable is that from It. cessc 
privy 1;— L. secessus place of retirement, privy, drain), e«p. 
as this is also commonly used for cessiuo the solid contents 
of the cesso. *materie grossc chc si cavaiio dalle cloache 
delle LaRe, che servano per ingrasso dei terreni ' (l.a Crusca). 
The spelling sess-Pool taken with the essential meaning of 
a * pool for the retention of sediment *, might indicate con- 
nexion with I., sedfre, sess-um in senne ‘to sink, settle 
down*. Hut all these arc merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence.) 

1, A hiiiall well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 
the Band or gravel carried by the stream. 

1*333 in Bacon Annalls of Ipsroiche (1884! Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of filtlic by the brookc.] 

1671 Act Common t ouucil Load. 27 Oct. F 5. 18 A Fall or 
Cestpool uf (.uriveriient bigness shall be made . . to every 
Grate of the Common Sewer, to receive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
sSaT 1 *. Nicholson Pract. Build. 592/2 Resspoolyisx Cess- 
pool, a deep hole or well, under the mouth of a drain, for 
llie reception of sediment, etc., by which the drain might be 
choked. 

2 . A well sunk to receive the soil from a water- 
closet, k itchen sink, etc. : properly one which retains 
the bolid matter, and allows the liquid to escape. 

It IS someiitnes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a drain 
formed to carry uflf the surplus water from near the top of 
it. ((iwilt.) 

X78a Phil. Trans. LXXll. 264 We estimated the fall of 
the dram, from the eastern sink . to its termination in the 
cess- pool .. at two lert. 18x5 1 ‘. For.stek Atmospheric 
Phenom. (ed. 2) 150 'J'he smell of drains and suspools. itoo 
Kingsley Alt. I orXre 11876* ii The horrible stench of the 
cesspools, i860 PiESbE Lab. Chem. Honders 98 [It will] 
render harmless the most offensive cesspool or drain, 
b. (See quot.) 

1B71 Daily Hews 16 Dec., In Yorkshire effluvium-trups 
arc frequently called cess-pools. 1883 Parkks Preut. Hy- 
giene (cd. 6) X. 367 The coinmuii Mason’s or dip-trap and 
the notorious D trap both uf whuh arc simply cess-pool.s. 

a. Ji^. (Ch sink, common server y etc.) 

1837 (..AHLVLE h r. Res). in. v, i. (L )Thc cesspool of agio, now 
in ,i time of paper money, works with a vivacity unexampled. 
1864 buK. Set. Rev, 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral cesspool for England. 1879 Farrar .S/ /‘a7</tx883) 
235 .Seneca, .speaks of Rome as a ccsspo«»l of iniquity. 

Jlencc Cssspoolaffs [ci. drainage y 5 ewerage\ 
rate 

1851 Mayhfw Z, tfA (ed. 2) I). 491 (Hopped Two 
modes of removing the wet refuse of the Metropolis, sewer- 
age and . cesspoolage. the system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a household is collected in an adjacent t.ink, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
auiiie other part. 

t Ce'BBUre. Ohs. rare. [f. Ck88 v.'^ + -URE.] 
a. CcbSiition, end. b. » Cesher. 

1607 W. S. Puritan i. (D) Since the ccssure of the wars, 
I have spent a hundred crownnoutof purse. 1809 1 'omcins 
Law Did s. V, f essavit. In other cases the heir may nut 
bring this writ for ccssure in the time of his ancestor. 

Cessyone, obs. ionu of Sehhion. 

CeBtv OBBte. [a> F. ceste, ad. L. cestus.'] — 

Cebtus 1 . 

1577 Hanmfk A/ic. Bid. Hist. (1619) no Of Ccstes or 
Wedding Gtidles. 1606 Bylvksteh Du Bartas, Magmf. 
949 And tliy brest Gird'st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
1^5 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765* 203 Mercury Whips me 
away her am'rous cest .678^ Phillii'B, Cest. a Marriage 
Ciirdle. 171^ Collins Ode Poet. Character yUo whom prepar d 
and bathed in heaven. The cest of amplest power is given. 
184a hraser's Mag. XXVI. 80 The Graces’ charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her fluwer-tipp'd breast. 

tCeBte* Obs. [a. E'. fFj/r] — Ckhtus^. 

1616 Holyday Persius 321 'Fhey did array their arms and 
hands with the cestes. which were made 01 the hide of the 
buffle.. fill'd with Icacl within. 

Ce8tern(e, oba. form of Cistern. 

+ CBBteB. Obs. ra/'f—K The garni* of chess. 

1578 Fidrio First P'ruites 8, I can play at Cardcs, at 
liyse, at Tables, at Ccstes [It. scaccht\. 

UBBtoid (se &toid), a. and sb. Also oestode. 
[mod. f. L. cest-us (see C'estds i) -f -oiD. Cf. K. 
cesioide, and mod.L. Cestoideay given to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 

A. adj. Ribbon-like : a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the tape-worm. 

1836 ^ Todd Cvcl. Anat, II, 137/1 The ovaries in the 
most simple of the Ce.stoid worms . . are situated in the 
centre of each joint. 1864 Intell. Observ. No. 33. 196 
Cestoid parasites are not common amongst reptiles. ^ 1870 
Kolleston Anim. Life 137 The cesti^e many -jointed 
tapeworms. 

B. sb. A worm of this kind. Also attrib. The 
mod.L. Oestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 461/9 The Cestoid order of Entozoa. 
1839 Todd Cyce. A not. V. 97/9 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animala 1870 Rollbston Anim. Life 052 Not being 
developed except in the cestoid stage. 1876 Brnedkn 
Anim. Parasites 90 DifTerent Cestoidca, or tape-worms. 

t Ce'Bton. Obs. [ F. ceston in same sense ; 
deriv. of cestey CksturI.] •CestubL 

15B3 T. Watxon Poems (Arb.) 119 Venus . . Posthaste to 
haue God Vulcan's ayde, Solde him her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithal!. tslll4 Pkkl* A rrargnm Parrs tih viy Mercuty. 
Venus, give me your pledge. Venus. My ceston, or my 


fan, or both T e sflxi Chamian /liadxiv. i8x. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper.^ Oberon's Palacty Citherea's ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. 

II CeBtrBrCion (sestr^^i'sipn). Zool [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier ; cf. Gr. aiarpa name of a kind 
of fish, also ttiarpos sharpness, and dteri point.] A 
kind of shark now peculiar to Australia ; the Port 
Jackson shark. It has sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavement-like teeth behind, and has a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

1876 Page Adv. Te.d-bk. Geol. xvil 320 .Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

CeBtracipnt (sebtr^>'Sifmt), sb. and a. Zool. 
[f. prec. : cl. anodoHy -ont, etc.] Belonging to 
the family of fishes of which the Ccstracion is the 
representative. Used also as sb. 

*847 Carprntfr Zool. f 589 The teeth, .not so much flat- 
tenea as those of the Cestracionts. x86a Dana Man. Geol. 
276 The Ceatrariont family of xharks. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys, 
(reog xiv. 230 Many of the PUroidx arc Lcstraciont fish. 

t Ce-Btrod, Be*Btred, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
OV..peo$trody'^fL. pestred darkened : see T histkh.] 
Ob.scured, made tlaik. 

01300 E. E. Psalter lxxiii[iv]. 20 Ful-filled er hai |>a pat 
sestrede er [Vulg. obscurati sunl^ in mirkencs Of crine. 
Ibid. cxxxviii[ix]. 12 For mirkenesseft, alle pat be, Noght 
cestred sal l>e [non obscut abuntur\ fra )>e. 

CoBtren, -on, obs. ft. C.htkun. 

Cestrian (se'striin),^. [f. Cestefy C easier yC\V.. 
forms of Chester ->r - Of or pertaining to the 

city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

*703 J. Philifs Splendid Shilling. A Cargo of famed 
CcRtnan Cheese. 18^ Southly Modoc in Azt, xviii. Holy 
Dee I'hrough Cestnan paxtureb rolls his tamer stream. 

II Ce'Btrin. Obs. [F. cestrin ‘ a kind of yellow 
stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

llie original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotiine aloe, mcd.L 
aloes cicatriua.] 

X653UR911HART Rabelais 11. xxi, Her Patenotres. .made of 
a kind of yellow stone railed Ccxlrin. 

t Ce'Btuan, a. Obs. [f Cestu-s - -k -an.] Of 
or pertaining to a boxer’s ce-'^tiis. 

X711 Brit. Apollo III No. 144. a/i To prevent Cextiian 
Knocks and Uruibcs 

II CeBtni (se‘.stwv‘). Also 6 8 oestuy, pi. oes- 
tuis. [AF*., OF. cestui (demoiistr. pron.) that 
]icrson, 01 ig. only accusative (nom. cest) late L. 
ecce istum, with analogical final after cuiy lut : cf. 
celui/\ A person, or the person (who), he (who). 
Only in phrases: 

Cestui tpue {guC) trtist, cestui que use, nioic fully 
cestui a que use i ^al use de qui) le trust est cr/e : 
the person for whose benefit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cestui (a I que vie’, be on whose life land is held, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
beieditaments are granted. 

Cestui que is also used attrib. as sh.y and cestui 
que use as the name of a procedure. 

*355 Perkins Prof. Bk. viii. § 579 When freehold or in- ' 
heriiance of Lands, tenements, etc., .are devibcd by cestiiy 
que use. 2670 Blount Law Did.y Cestui gut vie (in true 
French, Cestui a vie de qui). U he for whose life any Land 
or Tenement is granted 17x4 Ait 13 Anne c. 13 § 4 in 
Oxf. Sr Camb Enactm. 61 Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyquc trust of the 
advowson. 1789 Bentham Prtuc. Legist xviii. ft 25 note. 
The phrase in full length would run in some such manner 
as this, cesiiiy al use de qui le trust est erd^ : he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust i» called by the Roman Law fidei-commis- 
sarius. 1809 Tomiin.s J.aw Diet.. Cestui que use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfeoffed of lands or tenements. 

Williams Real Prof. (1877) 20 The person for whoxe 
life the land is holden is called the cestui que vie. 1853 
Wharton Pennsylv. Digest II. 781 If a trustee invest trust 
money in land, the cestui qui trust may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. Ld Si .Leonards Handy Bk. 

Prop. Law xxi. 159 There arc few social questions of more 
importance than . . the relation betWeen trustees and their 
cestuis que trust, .or the persons for wIkhii they are trustees. 
1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. iii. 79 A great many 
cestuique trusts. 

II CeBtUB ^ (se-sti^g). Also oestos. [ 1 .,. cestus. 
ad. Gr. Kdsrbt ; properly vbl. adj., ‘ slitched '.] 

A belt or girdle for the waist ; particularly that 
worn by a bride in ancient times. 

*577 Bullinger's Decades (159a) 236 For Ceatux aigni- 
fleth the Marrii^e girdle which the Bnde did wearc. 1736 
Bailey ^Folio\ Cestus.n Marriage^irdle, that of oldTimes 
the Bride used to wear, and the Bridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 1776 Sir N. Wraxall North. Courts 
{IVarsaw)^ 'The princess wore round her waist a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad : it is the zone of the Greeks 
and IB Btill worn in Wallachia#v 1870 L'Estrangb Miss 
Miiford I. ii. 40 To complete the set of lunethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, a cestus for the waist, 
b. Spec. That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

0i66x Holyday 120 Like the outragious love of 

Jupiter to Juno, effected by the ciestus, or girdle of Venus, 
as it is in Homer, Iliad 18. 1709 Steele & Addison Tatter 
No. X47 P 3. 171a Addison No. 4a5 P 4 Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus. 1830 Leitch tr. MMleVs Anc. Art § 376. 474 
She also appears half-draped, girding herself with the cestus, 
on coins or Domition. 



CBSTirS. 

o-M- 

i6S> J®“> Taylor f/ofy Dying iti. | 6 (L.) A« Roon m 
that cestus [of lu»t and wanton appetite], that lascivious 
girdle, is thrown awi^, then the reins chasten us. iSdS 
Carlvlr hrtdk, Gt. lA. xxi. ui ag$ The brightest jewel in 
the cestus of Polish Liberty is this right of confederating. 

IlCostlUl^ (scst^sj. [a. L. e»s/ust comiuonly 
regarded as anomalously f. cadire to strike ; perh. 
it was an incorrect spelling of cestus girdle, band, 
ligature : see prec.] 

A contrivance consisting of thongs of bulUhide, 
loaded with stri{» of iron and lead, and wound 
round the hands. Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give jfjrcater weight to the blows. 

*734 tColiin’s Amc. Hut. (1837) I, 76 'I'he Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with braMS, lead, or iron. 179s CowrRR Iliad xxiii. 

4 For thou shalt wield The caestus . . never again. 1B07 

OBINSON Arthaiol. Grmca in. xx. 323 The hands and arms 
of the combatants were, .surrounded with thongs of leather 
called cestus. 1870 Rryant Iliad 11 . xxiii. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No mure the cestus. 

Ceatvaen, var. of Cistvaen. • 

Cesun, obs. form of Ssabon, Seisin. 

Ceaure : see C^i-suba. 

Cet-, f. L. cdius, Gr. K^TOf whale, is used to form 
names of a st.ries of chetniLal substances del ived 
from spermaceti, i. e. sperma ceti whale’s sperm. 
The chief aie Oetane tsi t^ -n), the paraffin ol the 
hexdecyl or cKyl senes, Cj, il,,, a colourless liquid. 
Ostana (srtf n), the oleline of the same series 
(Ci« ll:ii\ formerly called L etylene^ a colourless oily 
liquid. Oa'tlo a., of the whale, or of spermaceti : 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting Irom the saponification of cctin, but 
which has been ascertained to be only a mixture of 
niargaric acid and cetin. Catln (sf tiui', im< 
pro|>er]y cetine^ a white crystalline fatty substance 
(Cj, HmO) forming the essential part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Oatlna (^sf tain), the ethine or acetylene member 
of the cetyl series also called ilcxdecme^ 

and formerly CetenyUne, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (si ’til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(C|«ll>3), assumed to exist in Cetic acid, and the 
other members of the Cetyl ^ or Letylic series: 
among these are Cetyl or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substance (C,o Ilji-OII), also called 
ethal ; cetyl hydride - Cetane ; cetyl-salt any salt of 
cetyl, as cetyl-acetate ^ cetyl-palmitate. Oe’tyla- 
min* (see quot.). Ce'tylate, a compound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cctylate. Oe ty- 
lan* « Cetene. CatyTlo a , of cetyl, as in Cetylic 
alcohol, Cetylic acid— Cetic acid. 

1871 Watts Diet. Chem. isl .Siipp. 421 *Cctane or C^tyl 
hycfrtde is one of the constituents of Arneru un petroleum. 
18B4 AihentTHm 690/1 Celanc (l>oiling at 278'^'. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chrm. Org Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Pcligot by the name of 
*cctene. It is a colourlesn oily liquid, which stains paper. 
x8a6 IIrnry Elem.Chem, 1B401 II. 40s Ciievrcul separated 
a hiib.stanre, which he terms *cetiL acid It i.s a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as spcrmai eti. 1836 Hltuk-w. 
Mag. XXXIX. iio One of three acids, eltlier the oleic, 
margarine, or relic ; the first being contained in oils, the 
second 111 animal fAts, the third in spermaceti. 1836 9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 234/1 It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in while crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it “Cetiiie. 1838 T. 1 iluMsoN Chrm. 0*g. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cctui. 1876 Hsrlky Mat. Med. 

? ’g4 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 
lead of the sperm whale. 1868 Kovi k ih Hkaulano Mat. 
Med. (ed 51 710 Filial is also c.al]ed Cetylic Alcohol, for it 
seems to be the hydiated oxide of a radical called *cetyle. 
*®73 Watts Fmones' Ch$m 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ftlnd, is 
a white cryst.illine mass, which melts at about 50". 1850 

Davuf.hy Atom. The. vii. ed. 2’ 229 Spermaceti is a com- 
pound of cetylic acid with the oxide of cctyle. 1863-79 
Wat IS Diet. Chem. 1 . 640 *CetyIamincs . . bases formed by 


C 'll, a consonantal digraph, which in various 
j languages (c. g. Welsh, Spanish, Uohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, pi, iced in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
but in its charactei istic and proper sound ( tj ) which 
it has in all native words, ic practicnlly adds an 
additional symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz. those in chyle, 
and champapte, which miglit be expressed other- 
wise by k and sh ; and that in loch, which uCv.urs 
only in Scotch, Welsh, or foreign words. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as 0 , ♦, were similarly re- 
presented by TH, Pllh In Latin practice, how- 
ever. simple c was often substituted, e. g. xhpTTis, 
charta, carta, charephyllum, emre- 

folium, and this represented the actual pronun- 
ciation, for in the development of the Romanic 
languages, ch in popularized words was treated 


241 

the substitution of cotyl in place of hydrogen in a molecule 
of ammonia. 1880 Atkenmum aj Nov. yij/s The authors 
. . have thus prepared aluminic methylate . . *cetylate, etc. 
1864 H. Sprmcrr BtoL 1 . 6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527®. ri86a Lxthksy in Circ, Sc. I. 97/2 A fatty acid 
i*cefylie), which fuses at 131®. 

(I Cetacea (sfi/* J«a), sd. pi. Zooi. [mod.L., 
f. cetus, a. Gr. whale ; see -acba.] 

The order of marine Mammalia containing the 
whales and their congeners. 

1830 Lybll Prime. G*m, I. 151 The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. 2833 Sir C. Bell Hand led. 3) xiu In the 
Cetacea . . we have mammalia unprovided with hind feet. 
s86s Gosss Land tjf Sea (18741 168 [ Foraminifers and Dia- 
toms] constitute the principal sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea. 

CotftOean (sA^i/'&n"', a. and sh. Zool. [f. prec. 
-an i,^see -ackan), forming a sing, to prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1830 Dana Geot. App. i. 722 Fiaginents of other cetacean 
bones. 1851 D. Wilson Pteh. Ann. (1863) 1. ii. 49 'J'lio 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. 

B. An animal belonging to ihe Cetacea ^to which 
woid tills supplies a singularV 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal I. 562/2 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 

CataceOUfl (Sftr />:>), a. Zool. Also 7 obta- 
oious, (erron.^ ■etaoeoui. [f. as prec.; see 
-AOEoua.] lielonging to the order Cetacea ; of the 
whale kind, of the nature of the whale. 

1^6 Sir Browne Pseud. Kh. 203 Cetacious and carii- 
lagineous fishes. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Meih. I)i- 
cress. 370 Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous . . have not 
Respiration, properly so call'd. *759 B. SriLi.iNCPLEKT 
Misc. Traf/f (1762)84 The cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth tbeir young alive, and suckle them. 
x8oa Ringlet Antm. Biog. 118131 I. 19 The Cetaceous Ani- 
ni.ils. Ltniueus's scventli Order of Mammalia. 

trnnsf. i86a B. Tavior Home Sr A hr. Ser. ti. 4x8, I sus- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness behind this repose. 

t C6*tarie*, sh. pi. Ohs. [app. ad. L. cetdrius 
pertaining to hsh, sb. a fishmonger, f. cetus sea- 
monster, whale.] Provisions of the nature of fish. 

x66x Lovell Anim. Sf Mtn. 196 Cows, Asses, Doggs, 
Dog-fishes, and all cetanes .salted have made many Idiots. 

(•'ft), [a. OE. cete, fern, ad. L. cetus 

whale, in pi. li'te neut. a. Gr. Kifri), tc^rta whales: 
see quot. 1802.] A whale, a sea monster. 

c taao Bestiary 513 in O. E. Misc. 16 Dis cete ffanne hise 
chauclcs ltike 5 . 13^ Trevira Barth Dr P. E. xiii. xxvi. 
(14951 463 The whale is callyd Cete. 180a Binglrv Amm. 

(1813) I 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 Badham // afiru/. 
205 This real ccte of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had. .a girth of sixteen feet 
t G6td«^ Obs. [possibly ad L. cactus fin med. 
spelling cetus, meeting, a-^scmbly, company.] A 
‘ company ' of badgers. 

1486 Bk. St. A ibans F vj a, A Ccte of Oraies. x8oi Strut t 
Sports hr Past. 1. i. 19. Standarrt 13 Oct , Keeping 

what the old writers used to call a * cete of Ibadger^ J 
Getene, Chem : see Get-. 

Geteosaur, -US s/ Palseont. 
[ad. mod.L. ceteosaw us, f. Gr. (gen 

whale + aavpor lizard.] A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk 
187a (Jarhentfr ill Gd. iCords 700 In (the great Oolitic 
formation] we have remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the 
Cetiosaurus'. 1879 Lk Comte Elem. (ieol (1879) 433 The 
Celeosaur (Whale lizard) was probably the largest reptile. . 
which has ever existed. 

Geterach t^nekX Jlot. Also 6 oetrao, 
6 -7 oittoraoh(e, 7 oeteratohe, oetraoho. [a. 
med.L. ceterach, cetcrah (Du Cange), in E. cHcrac, 
It. cetracca, citracca, med. Gr. mrapuK ; the origin 
has been variously sought in Arabic and in Celtic ] 
A genus of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with scales among which the sori 
are hidden. One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C\ officinarum, Scale-fcrn or Miltwaslc 
(formerly Grammitis) is a native of Britain. 


precisely as c. But in these languages, the symbol 
ch has been laid hold ol lor various purposes. 
In Italian it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of c before the 
vowels i and e, wlicie c itself stands for (t/),aB 
in archi (arkf) nl. of arco, chi {ki) L. fwi. In 
very early French, it also occurs in the writing of 
some dialecls, or some scribes, with the value of 
(k) ; but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
jTalatalized sound which Central Old French de- 
velo[7cd from original c (k) before a, as in L. rar- 
rus, edrus, causa, OF. char, c liter, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the other hand , developed 
from c be'ore^ and i, as in chertain, coihier, chense, 
where Central Old French had c (“ts), certain, 
charier, cerise. The symbol ch was not used (or 
only accidentally) in OE, ; for, although the sound 
(tJ) was already developed in English before the 
loth c,, it was still written cKe'), as in ceosan. ceaster, 
feccif)an. But at the Norman Conquest^ the symbol 


CH. 

* 35 * Turnbr Herhai 1. Eva, The letiet of Ceterach . . 
made hole in vyneffre, and droi^n of, .waste vp ihe mylt. 
1965-78 CoortR Thesaur, av. Scelependrium, llmt the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac. 1578 Lvtr Dodeens 111. Ixvii. 408 
This herbe is called, .in English Scaleferne .. Ceterach, and 
Myltewasce. i8ax Buxton Anat. Met. 11. iv. i. iii, Cete- 
ratche, Mugwort, Liuerwort. 104 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 009, 1 
We search^ for ferns, finding the rutty ceterach. 

Cetewale, obs. form of Sbtwall. 

t Cethegrande. Obs, \pY, cete gtande gxteH 
whale.] A whale. 

c laao Bestiary 4M in O. E, Misc. t6 Natnra ettegrandU. 
Cetheiptinde is a ns 8e moste fiat in water is. 

Cethyn, obs. form of Srkihig. 

Cetio, Cetin, Cetlne : see Cbt-. 

Cetloide (,sf tisaid). nonce-wd, [f. L. cetus p 
-oinx, slayer, os in homicide.] A whalt-killer. 

1836 SouTiiEV in Life 4- Corr. <1849-50) VI. 317 At Killer- 
ton w« met Scurcsby the Ceticide. 

Getologsr (sftp'ldil^i). rare, [f. lj.c?tus or Gr. 
K^Tos -r -Aoyia : see -logy.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. Mence Oetolo'^oal a., 
of or pertaining to cctology ; OotoloiTivt, one 
>crsed in cetology. 

1891 H. Melville H*halr xxxi. 147 To project the draught 
of a syHtematizatiun of cetology. 

Caton, oils form of Si<:ton 
Getotolite (sftpTAoil). Pataont. [f Gr. ir^rot 
whale -f oSs^^oiT-'l ear e \iOos stone (see -LlTs).] A 
n.ime given to fossil ear-bones, found with associ- 
ated cetaceous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they are extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 

Cetrao, obs. iorm oi Cktkuac'H, scale-fern. 

Catrairin (se trarin, sr-'l, chem. [f. mod.L. 
cetraiia, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. cetra 
targe, small shield of leather, so called from the 
shape of the apoihecia.] A white crystalline sub- 
stance (CuHiaOi) forming the bitter principle of 
Iceland moss t Cetraria islandica). Also called 
Oatrarlo ( s/tree 'rik) Mid. 

1861 H. Macmii LAN Footn. Page Nat. 98 A peculiar astrin- 
gent principle in it called cctrarin. 1876 Has ley Mat. Med. 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 
1886 Lancet 15 May 938/2 Large doses of extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it [the secretion of bile). 

Cette, oettyn, -yiiRe, ohs. ff. Skt. .Setting. 

Cetyl, oetylene, cetylic, etc. ; see Cet-. 

Geira^O (sfvx-dik), a. Chem. [f. next 4 -10 : 
cf. F. eevadique.] In cevadic acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in ccvadilla. Also called sahadillic acid. 

1868 Roylr St Headland Mat. Med, (ed. 5 680. 

II GeTadi'l^, cebadi'lla. Also Sabadtlla. 
[a. Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada barley.] The 
seeds of Asagresa officinalis, a Mexican plant of 
N.O. Melanthaccif, 

*753 Chambers Cycl Supp , Cerntdilta, in botany, a name 
used l>y some authors for.. Indian caustic barley, 1866 
I'reas. Bot, 98 Cebadilla seeds weie formerly used to destroy 
vermin. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 391 Ccvadilla was known 
to Munardex in 1573. 

Cevene, -yn, etc., ol)s. ff. Shvkn, etc. 

Cevy, var. of Cjvy, Ohs., a kind of black sauce. 

Cewe, ceware, ob-,. ff. Sbw, Skwkk. 

Cex e, cextene, oexty, obs ff Six, -teen, -tt. 
Cexteyne, oextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, Saokihtt. 

Ceyl(e, obs. f. Sail. 

Ceylle, var. of SttiK, Ohs., bliss. 

Geylonite, ceylaaite (sf lanait^. Afin. [a. 

F. ceylanite, f. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon ; see -itr.] 
A ferruginous variety of spinel from Ceylon ; Iron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

x8n Bouhnon in Phil, Trans. XCII. 3x8 The .stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. La Meihcrie. .is also Homctiines found in 
the sand of Ceylon. 1804 R. Jameson ..S>ir. Mtn. 79 'I'he 
ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 Dana Mtn. 174 
Ccylonile, or iron -magnesia spinel. 


ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, riihesse, but 
also in the OE. words as in iheosen, Chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digrajih has ever since been 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (tJ) lo I'J'), as in 
chief, chef OF. (iJ'fO now (Jef), Eng. thief ;t/i'f). 
Where the c was originally double, .ind after a 
short vowel, the early writing was cth, but .subse- 
quently tch, as in OE. xvrccc.e)a, M E wrecche, now 
wretch. After a long vowel, simple ch is used, as 
in cocu h, teach, brooch ; but sometimes (ft om variou.s 
historical causes) simple ch occurs alter a short 
vowel, as in t ich, much, and tch (rarely) after a long 
vowel, as in aitch. After a consonant (preserved or 
lost' simple ch is used, as in perch, which, such. 

The sound (tJ ) also occurs in Slavonic and many 
non-Euro])ean languages, and is usually spelt ch 
in words thence taken into English, as in chahouk, 
chark, cheetah, chintz, chouse. 
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CII has the soond of (k) in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew throu/;'h Greek) directly, or 
thT(JU|vh i.atin, Italian, or French, as in cnasmf 
(himera^ t hiro^praphy ^ ihyle^ KechabiU. Only in n 
few ol these, which were popular words in Ro- 
manic, c g. cheruby at chbtshop^ does the (tj) sound 
occtn. 

(‘11 hiis the sound of sh (j") in words from modem 
Ficnch , oecasioiially in woulb really from Old 
hienc'i, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from modern 1‘rench, as rhivairy^ champaign. 

C-IJ h.Ls also the value oi a (guttural spirant (x) ; 
blit this IS not a native Fai^li^h sound, and is only 
used 10 Knfjlish in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, (.’eltic, Diitcl), German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental w<>rd-«, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OF., but was tiiere written h (and 
I' as in bitrhy nht\ lor this the Mormaii scribes 
substituted the digiaph.^/f bitrgh^ r/^7//,, which is 
still retained, thoii^^di the sound was lost in the 
i6 l7lh century. The same dijrrajdi is used to 
represent the Irisli j;ultiiral spiiaiU in lough., 
Monaghan, nirragh ; but the (Celtic lan^uajjes 
llieinselves use (h (as in Welsh Machynlleth and 
(jHcIic i/a(hiin)y and this is hdlowed in i.owland 
Scotch, as in loch, ptin oth, btoch^ tother 'J'tie Old 
'IVutonic laiiguai^ob jjeneially used h or hh lor this 
sound, ns in Goth, mahis, OS. and OliG. mahty 
OK meaht ; but ih ^larely kh\ was lulrcKluced ini- 
tially, 111 U]i])(-r Gerinaii, ior the affricatc^rl sound 
of c (k) as ihamara (kx^^'niaia^, chtrihhay chalch^ 
whence It was extiinled t(» tlic sjnrant (^x), *ind 
ip-adually sub'ititiilcd for the eailier OllG. spelling 
hh , so that this is now le^^iilarly written ck in 
German and Dutch, ci. (ioth. ahtau, OS. and 
OlKi. «///<?, (JK. eahta, moil.G wid Du. ot ht cii;hl. 
The same symbol la used lor thus sound in most 
Slavonn* Innj^ua^es which use the Roman alphabet, 
and thus sumciirncs in the Rornanixation oi Russian 
X (Chc^son, jlstrarhan)^ ari<l also ol the kindred 
sounds in some i^asteni lanj^ua^es (where however 
kh is moie ^encial) ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into Eiif^lish spelling, though 
the mere iMiglish leader usuall) pronounces it astk . 
As OK. i'll has regularly become rZi-, 

these constitute one im])ortant sccniori of the CH • 
words in modern iCngil^h ; another consists of the 
(Jld Flench words in ch- Iroin L. ca-. Of the 
rest, the duel are those derived Irom Gr. words in 
X-, directly, or through J.. (Italian, iTench) ch~. 
The remainder consist ul a few woids from Sla- 
vonic or non Kuropcan languages, oi of onoinato- 
pneic origin. 

(Tl initial interchanges with C, K, Sll. Since 
Old Nortlierii French retained the ««-, which Cen- 
tral Frendi changcil to cha-, chc-, French words 
were often adopted in F.nglish in both forms, usu- 
ally first from Noithern i Norman) French, and 
nllcrwardb tiom Ontral F'lcnch. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the othiT, sometimes both, of llie*-e have 
survived, sec e. g. Caitiff, C'AMKii, Cami-ion, 
Chamj’Ion, (.'annki., Channel, Canal, Chalio, 
Chami’, Catch, Ciiamk, Chacche, Cattle, Chat> 
TEL. The Northern English also in certain cases 
resisted the pahitali/ation of OK. r, or took the 
parallel k ionn of Norse or Low German : hence 
noithern ca/, Cafk, K iiiK , Caih-, Keeslef, beside 
southern C haff, ("h\lk, Chuiu’H. (’hfiil, Chees- 
LKP. C-'f. on llic other liaiid Kciiti.sh cha// Calf. 
Confusion between ch, s<h, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e. g. j/ ///// = Chin, ihmer ^ Shiveh 'J'his 
was sometimes giaphical, l>iit partly also dialectal ; 
there aie varieties ol nortliein dialect whn.li still 
use initial (_/) for (tj\ Vari.iiit loniis like Chaco, 
Shako, Chaouin, Shagui fv, Shampoo, 

are of more recent, and chiefly of phoiutic origin. 

t Clif 'cll, pron. dial. Ob^. Aphelic Ionn of /. /;, 
vtih, southern form of tlie first personal proiioim 
I, oceurtiiig before verbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, /r, orri/; chieflv with auxiliary verbs, but also 
with others ; as m iham (tjam), tearlier ichatti) I 
am, cha, chave eailier ichabbe) I have, chad 1 had, 
chard \ heaid, chdl I will, chold, chud 1 would, 
(hole I w'ol, etc. 

. Found in remains of *, e (Kentish^ dial, in ir>th and e.irly 
17th c., in K. w. dialect i 6 -i 3 thc , and often introduced in 
apcciiTiLns of dialect .speech 111 the dr<imati!»ts. Now o)>!k> 
Icte ; iIioiikIi uUktll— \ will, aiul ui(ky- I, were still heard 
in 187s, in remote parts of Somcrsctshiic. uSee Piince 
I. L. l)onapartc in Phil, Soc. Tram. 1875 6 p. sS**.' Vichy 
rnrrc5poTids to the T6th c. Cue ; see further under Icm. 

|c xaao (. hroH. Vitod. 136, 1 chain he pylgrym. Ibid., Do 
as yciiave he rede) 15^ Moun Ilcrtsyes iv. Wks. 378/1 
An olde sage f.ither foie in Rente .Aaid, ye ma.sters, wiy 
cuery man what he wil ; cha marked this matter wel an sum 
other. Ibid., lly my fayth niaysters quod he. .by the masse 


ckolde twere a faire fish pede. Ibid.% Nay byr tadye mais- 
t«rs, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. <^>5^ KBOPoana Play H'ti tfr Sc. 11848; 9 Q Oh I 
cham a-cold. Ibid., 31 Chyll go tell my moot her. sgjS Balk 
Thre Lmuet yyi Cha caute a corage of slouth. 

U0AI.L Koytter D. 1. iii, Chad nut so much, i chottc not 
whan : Nere since chwas born. 1575 J. Still G'amm. 
Curtou 1. ill, Chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no 
ncede. 1599 Peelk Sir Clyom. Wks. 111 . 85 jeau t how 
cliam beniyed. 1605 Shakh. Lear iv. vi. fl39 (Jhill not let 
go Zir . . and ‘chud iia' bin rwaggerd out of iny life. 1^33 
B. JuMBoM Taie 0/ Tub 1. i, ‘Cham no inan’ii wile. But reso- 
lute Hilts. 1635 Bkomf t^paragne Card. iv. v. Wks. 1873 
111 . 18s 'Hieii ray clia bewraid the house I coaiiie on. 
f 1645 T. Davies Sotnersetsh. Alans C ontpl 2 lElwortliy 
II jc moor ScfllUiHt^.) ’Cliill sell my cart. — *C ham sure that 
made v«( sl.iues to he x668 Wilkins Real Char 4 A 
We'<iern man [would speak ill thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it 1746 Exmoor Courtship (L, D. S.i 104 Now 
chave a-reed yc, tes to good as chad a-eat ye. 

li Cha. Also tcha, ohau, ohaw. [Chinese (Man- 
darin )r/i’« tea. Also in earlier It. r‘#rt(FIoTio'), Kiis.s. 
tchal tea.] The name of Tkv in the Mandaiin 
dialect of Chinese, which was occasionally used in 
I’.nglisli at the fust introiluction of the beverage. 

I Some now apply it as a name to the hjiecial form 
ol rolled tea used in Ontral Asia. i 

s6x6 Cocks Diary 1 . 215 iV. 1 leiii . a silver chaw pot 
and u fan lu Caju China wife. 1655 tr. .Setneddi China 
It) C'ha IS a h^af of a tree in China, uhoiit the higness of 
MirlU* 1636 III ouN I Glossogr , Cha iHcncc in Phili ipk, 
Krrsf-v, Bailey.] x6s8 Merc units Poltt 30 Sept 1 A dvt ) 
That cELcllent. .drink called by the ChineaiiH'l ch.i, by other 
natiuriK 'l ay alias I'cc 174a BAiLky, ( ha, 'JVa. which the 
Chinese .steeping in Water, use us llicir common Drink. 
1885 Ogii VIP, C Tin (Hind.), a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
bacco, which goes to the interior of Asia. 

(^ha, Obs.., 1 have . see Cli pi on. 

Chaafe, obs form of Chafe. 

Chaaiamy, var. of CalamyL Obs. 

Chaan, chaapt, obs. ff. Khan*, (‘raped. 
Chaar, ohaarmer, obs. fl. Chair, Charubr. 

t Chaas. Obs Van.ml of Cas, '/overthrow, 
ialleti mass. 

C1386 CiiAiicrw Knt\, T i62(lTarI MS.» Out of the chaos 
the pilourH luiii hem torn I 3 J/.S.S. taas, 3 caus]. 

Cnaas, obs. 1 Chahk; obs pa. i. ol Choose. 

Chaast, obs form of Chaste. 

Chabasite« ohabasite (koeba/^it). Min. 
Alsu chabasie, -sie. [A blundered name, whuh 
ought to be Chalailtc ; cited by Dana os first used, 
in iorm chabazic^ by Bose d’Aiilic,yo//r;# d'dltsl. 
N. 1780, II iHi ; formed on *x**f^<^f*** erro- 
neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
(jreck treatise AidiAO or Ilfpi Ai'(i/o;i' (of the jiseudo- 
Orpheus a 400), up to the publication of the ed. 
of 'i'yiwhill in 17S1, 'J he actual Gr. word is 
XaXdt,\(, vocative of xaLai^ivs, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms x^Xaf^icT, x“Xafirr/y Atfios, 
in Latin thaidzius lapis, and ihaldzta^ \ Pliny) ; the 
mennmg being * hail-stone \ f (ir xo^«f • Imil ; so 
called from its form mil colour (Pliny). The 
erroneous form disappeared a hundred years ago 
from (ir lexicons and editions, bii! has been re- 
tainetl in the vocabulaiy of the mineralogists.] 

A coltmrless, or ficsh-toloured, mineral occurring, 
widely distributed, in glassy rhombohcdral, almost 
cubic ciyslals, composed chiefly of silica, alumina 
and lime. 

1804 Edm. Rri'. Ill 31 1 The ch.al>a<iie [corrcipoTidsJ to 
the Zrolytes called cubic. 18x4 Aii.an Alin. Aomen. 
Chabasie. ('ubic zeolite, x8aa Ci.i avkland )]///« 39/ Cry' - 
Btals of (.haba/.ic arc soiiirLiiiiev attaclietl to the iiUciior of 
gcoric.s of a”.ite. 1843 Porti ot k Ccol. 2iq Chah irilc ex- 
tending tbioiighotit all the basaltic urea. 1850 Dana Geid 
ix. 513 Cli.jba2iLc occurs 111 the lulls, in xmall unmodified 
rliuiiiboliCiiioiiH. X869 JhiiLLirs / xi. 3015 The beautiful 

u.TlroIitPs and cbabasiles, which occupy cavities in basalt at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 

Chabbe : J chahbe is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial for ichabbc uh hahbc, I lia\'C 

II Cbablis l Jabl/"'). Also 8 ohabloo. [Fr., f 
l)ic name of the small town Chablis (Vunne), near 
which it IS made] A celebrated white French 
wine. 

x668 SiiADWKLL Sulln lor. v. Have your cellar full of 
Champaign, Cl i.ihlec. Burgundy, r 1678 Oliuiam 
Horni.es Odes 1. xxxi, Their Manto, (^iiuniiiagties, Chablis, 
FrontiiiiaLS tell. x8^ Browning Card / fitutfs ii iv, A 
loaf, H.ilf a chcc.se, and a bollle of Chablis. 

Chabot. I/cr. ALo ohalbot. [a. F. chahot 
(the MillcPs Thumb, also Jler.'), earlier F'. cabot 
([sec (.‘a hot).] The fish called Miller’s Thumb. 

x6xo Guii.LiM fleraldrie iii. xxiii 170 He hcarcth Or, three 
ChalbotN Gules . A Chalbot fiHli seemeth to hauc the shape of 
uGouniard. x688 K. Holme Acad. Arm. 11. xv. No. 33 
He beareth Azure, a Bui- Head Fish, proper . . will) uk it is 
most known by me term Millers rhumb ; Gull, and a 
Chaboi. 170B Kkrsky, Chalbot or Chahot [\vx Meraldr>’>, 
a Fish having a great Head, commonly rail'd a Bull-head, 
or Milier’s-'l numb So X7ax-x8oo in Bailey. 

II Ghabouky -buk (tja'buk). [Pers. and UrdQ 
chdbuk.\ A (Persian) horse-whip. Formerly 
commonly anglicized as Chawruok, q.v. 

1815 Moore Lalla A'., Lt. qf Harem, (Jonceming . . the 


chabuk, as connected therewith. iSay Scott Snrg. Dan, 
xiv, Said 'I’ippoo ‘ Drag forward that Fakir, and cut bia robe 
into tatters on his back with your cliabouks 

Cheioal, ubs. form of jAOKAii. 

Chao-ohao* [From tne sound ] An instrument 
of noise used by negroes in the West Indies. 

1870 Kingsley in Od. Words May 317 The Indian shot., 
which the Negro grows . . because its hard seed put into a 
bladder fumihnes him with tliat detestable musical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies nightly tliat 
equally detestable instrument the tuni-tom. 

t Chacche, v. Obs. [a. south-Norman F. cha- 
chier (3rd sing, ckachc) »= north-Norm. and Pic. 
cachier, and central OF. charier ; thus, a doublet 
of Catch and Chase.] a.^CiiASR ; b. - Catch. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. II 180 And 3ir je chacche lyierc let 
him not u-.Akape. 138 . Wvclip Whs. (1880) 293 Charite 
chacchib men to Fis iust jugement. Ibid. 431 laiwe ftskile 
chacchip men to Byuc to trewe nrestU dymes, a 1400 50 
Atcrander 748 Cure, fur _Fi Rcne carpe charhc nowe a 
schaine. Ibid. 4227 We inijt sum connynge per cas chach 
of qoure wordis. 

Chaoe, ol)s. f. Chase ; obs. pa. t. of Choose. 

Chacon, obs. form of Chasten. 

Chaok (tjkk), v.^ In 6 ohak. [In sense i 
imitative of the sound and action ; cf. clack \ senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 

1 . Sc. To snap with the teeth; to squeeze or 
crush with a snap of the jaws or by liic sutiden .shut- 
ting of a window, door, draucr, or the like , also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
clack, clatter, click. 

ict3 Doik.i AS jEneis xii, xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftift 
at hym makis a Kiiak The hyt oft fahei.s for ocht hr do 
niycht And chakkin waist togiddir hix WBpynnit. wycht. 
>Sl6 Brllenuln Cron. Atot. (1821) 11 . 390 The cuischakkit 
to *;uddanlie, but ony motion or werk of nioriali creaturis. 
1697 Gllland Poems 35 (Jam ) Some's teeth for cold did 
cIihlIv .'iiid chatter. 1801 Hogg Scot. Pastoral (Jam.) 
For . . charkin' mice, and honkin' moudics, Hi!» match w.is 
never made 

2 . ‘ Used of a horse that bents upon the liand 
when his liead is nut steady ; but he tosses up his 
nose, and shakes il all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjeclion of the bridle' (Bailey Vol. IL 1731; 
and lepeated in mod. T’)icts ). V Ohs. 

CbACk sb. Sc. [f. prec., or of parallel 

formation ] 

1 . Tlic act of chacking (in sense 1). 

2 . A ‘bite* (of food); a snack. 

xBx8 Slott Rob Roy xxiv, ' [An] invitation to come hark 
and take pait o‘ hi<> famiiy-chack, at aur picrcescly ' 1814 

— Redgauntlct Lei ix. He . . gives a bit chack of dinner to 
lilt, frieiid.s. 1830 Galt Latoric T. iv. x. (1849) Take a 
cliack. of suppci 1852 Cari vlf. Jxt. 20 Sept., Glad to get 
to the inn and there procure some chack oi diiintT. 

3 . A local name ol ihe Whcai-eat, also tailed 
(from its note) Cbaok-bird, Chaoker, Sione- 
(THACKKit and Check. 

_x 8 o 4 T ARNA.S Poems xo fjam.) Death — trailt liim aff i’ his 
dank cai, As dead 's a charkart. X805 Barry Ctrkney 308 
(J.xm ) The Wliile F^ar—herc dciiomin.'ited the chack. 

Chack, Sc. f. Check v. 

t Cha'ckBtone. Obs. (Sec ejuot.) Cf. motT. 
Sc Chuckiehtank. 

i6xx CoTCR., Caillcteau, a ch4(f kestone.or little flintstone. 

IlCbacma tja.“knia). A kind oi baboon 
ccphalus porcarius) found in S. Africa. 

1835 Penny Cyrl. HI. 229/2 The Chacma, bo called from 
the TIottcntol word T'ChaLlcaninia, the alHiriginal name of 
thi.s baboon in South Afnca . . when full grown, ifi equal in 
xi/c, and much superior in btrciigth, to a common English 
mastiff. Ibid. 230/1 A full-grown diucma is more than a 
match for two good dogs 1855 Mavnr Keil> Bush Boys 
447Totry dispersing the Chaciiias. 

Chaco (JflE’kc). Also ohako, and more usually 
Shako, q.v. [a. Magyar csdkiT (tjaki?'j; in (ier. 
tsekako, Fr. sihako (Litti^).] A military cap of 
cloth and leather, foimcrly lyorn by the infantry 
in the Biitish army, having the form of a truncated 
cone with a jieak in fiont. 

SoldieCs Album ji Snatching up my ch.'ico, I flew 
to the street 1840 / iiiics 1 Sept., 'Flu- cumbersome bear- 
skin enp . IB to i>c diHContiiiued, and replaced by a smart 
chaca i8m Ord. 4- Kcgul. R. Engineers 0 24. 119 'Fhc 
Scales of the Chaco are to be woiti under the chin on all 
Parades and Duties under Arms. x866 Army fr NavyC. 
29 Sept , 'Ibe chaco is reported as quite unsuiied to the 
cfinuite and hot suii. 

II Chaoonne ( Jakt?-n, tjikp n). Mus. ALo 7-8 
ohaoon, 8 ohacooxi, q chAooua. [F r. chaconne, 
ad. Sp ihacona. according to .Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chucun pretty.] 

An obsolete dtuice, or the music to which it was 
danced, moderately slow, Bfid usually 111 3-4 time. 

• I'he chaconne served as finale to a ballet or an 
opera : it is no longer in use ’ (Littr^). 

1685 Drydfn Albion 4- A. ii, Chacon, Two Nymphu and 
Tiiton sing, xfioa Soutiifrnk Wives Excuse i. i, The 
Sonatas and the (hiacons which I know. z7ax-x8oo Dailey, 
Chaconne, chatrOOH, a sort of Saraband Dance, the Measure 
of which is always Triple Time. 1774 H estm. Mag. 11 . 
316 A chaconne, executed by eight principal dancers with 
great ease and agility. 1878 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk. M Feb 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment was 
added to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. 
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Chodf I : see pron. 

Chad, var. of Shad, a Ash. 
t Cha^fartlling, Obs, [app. from name of 
St. Chad, pation saint of Lichneid.] i^See quot.) 

c xsM CtntMt .pi. bk. A\ Coiumbtli^ DarUy Hutl^ Vrrbygk, 
[Diocese ofLichfieldl in Jiei. Ant. 1 . 245 A dewtye belong- 
xng of oulde tyme to the churches. Every house payd at 
Easter.. j farthynge called a waxfarthinge, and another 
called a chaddfartninge . . the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
foiite for chrislining of children and fur oyle and creaine 
to anoyle sicke foikea wyth. x8o6 Harwood Hist, Ltchfield 
109 Called Wliitsun-farthings or Pentecoatals, because it 
was usually given on Midleiit or Whitsunday ; aiidat Lich- 
field It was called Chadp^HHUs or CAad-Ja^kings, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral. 

Otiad-pennlos, * pennies paid at the cathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 
ill aid of the repairs * (Brewer Dni. Phr. cfc Fable), 
x8o6 [see prec.]. 

Chadlook, var. f. Chaklocr. 

Chafle, early ME. f. Chavkl, now Jowl. 
Chaer, chaere, obs. (T. Chab, Cuaib. 
IlClwtodosi Zool, Also oheto- 

dont. [mod L. f. Gr. (^Sovr-) 

tooth.] A Linneean genus of spiny-hnned fishes 
(modern family Cluetodoittidai\^ remarkable for 
their bnatle-likc teeth and bright colours. 

CI7S0 Hill Hist. Amm. 375 ^Jod. 1 The chastodon varie- 
gated with h)ngiiudinal lines and a forked tail This is a 
native of the Americ.ui ocean. 2774 Guldrm. Hat. Hist. 
(1790' VJ. i.302fJod.) Theclnctodon or catfish. 1854 Owen 
in Cf'rr. .Vc. >1865) II. 9^/1 Setiform teeth are common in 
the fishes iliencc called Checlodonts. 18B7 T. Martin in 
ifiacJnu. Aitig. bept. 402 '1 he prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer lish. 

CllSBtopllOrOllS (k/tf fijras), a Zool. [f. Or. 
\airi) hair, mane + -</>op-os bearing + -oua ; after 
moflX.. i/iiviophora.^ liiistlc-bcaiing ; ajiplicd to 
‘the Annelids which h.ive bristle- hearing foot- 
tiiliercles, such as tube worms and sand-woiins; 
and also those which have locomotive bristles, 
such as caith-worms’ {^'^yd. Soi. J 
1877 IIuxi vv Anat. Inv. An v. ai8 Such segmented Iri- 
verieoniies as the ch;ctophorous Annelida. 

Chaatopod (krl^jp^^d;. Zool. [f. modL. chwto^ 
pOiia iieut. pi., i. as» picc. + irow (iroj-j foot.] 
Belonging to the order Clurtopoda of Annelids, 
marine worms, with bristle lieaiing feet. 

1864 Wfestlk s.v. Lug-worm cites Eaikd, A chfietopud 
worm. 

Chaf^ obs. form of Chaff sb.^ 

Chia'fiBUlt, ti. Her. [f. Chaff v + -ant C] Ap- 
p1ie<l to a boar when lepresented as enraged or 
furious. 

Gloss, Itrit. Ih'rnldry (Parken, Cha/aut^ enraged, 
a{mlicd to tiu' wild hoar. 

Chafar(e, -ayre, obs. ff. Chaffkii. 

Ch.af6 (tJ^‘f)yZ^- Forms. 4 ohaufe-n, ohawffe, 
ohafuu, 4-6 ohauffe, c; ohawfe, 4-6 ohauf, 
ohafTe, 5 7 obaufe, 6 chaafe, oaffy^e, ohafen, 
6-9 chaff, 5- ohafo. Pa. t. &. pple. 4 ohauffede, 
ohaafld, chefodc, ohauRlt, 4- 6 chaufed, chauf- 
fed, 5 ohaufet, ohauffld, chaffed, 6 oaffed, 
ohafde, ohafto, ohauft, chafld, 7 ohaft, 5-9 
chaffed. 5- chafed. [ME. chaufe-n^ a. OF. 
chaufe-r, mwl. chauffer to warm « Pr. calfar^ It. 
calej'are E. or Kom. ^calcfdre, contr. from 1^. 

cakfaepre to heat, make warm, i. calere to be warm 
+ fach e to make. In Eng. the diphthong au was, 
as in other AE. words, reduced to long (a), and this 
in regular phonetic course to (^"‘) ; cl. ffauge, safe, 
Kalph, chamber.'] 

I. Transitive senses, 
tl. To warm, heat. Ohs. 

138* WvcLiK Isa. xliv He toe of hem, and is chaufed 
(X388 warmed |. c 1430 A niurs 0/ A rth. xxxv, A schimnay 
of charcole, to chaufcii the kny3te. _ 1 1440 A uc. Cooksry in 
Housek. Ord 11790) 455 Chauf hit ovci the fyre. iS^S 
Lord Brrnkrs hroissart cxvi[xii]. 333 Hij» bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a ha-ton with hole coles. C1335 
Dfwf.s Introd. I'r. in i'ahgr, 040 To caffe or warnie, 
chauffer, a 1577 Gahcoionr Dulce BfUum inoxp, Wks. 
(15871 123 Whose grease hath molt all caffed a.s it was. 
x6ox Holland Bliny 11 . 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
of the bodie 1837 Pi'mciias Pol Plyinii-Ins. 331 Waxc 
when it is ch.Tfed wdl take an iinrircssion. x67a Marvei.l 
Reh. Trans'P. 1. 86 It cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath chafed so cool a Salamander. 

To inflame (the ieehngs>, cxcile, warm, 
heat. Obs. 

ci3as E E. A lilt P. B 128 pat he wolde . . cherisch hem 
alle with his chcr,& chaufen her loye. 1392 T.angu P. PI. 
C. XV. 68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man 
obere. 1483 Knt. do la ybwr (1868) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whiche kyndeleth and cliauffeth the ameroui hertes. 
cigoo Melusine (t868) sa Raymond yn, whiche was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf. xa^ Brendk Q. Curtsus Uvy, 
When he was chafed with drinking, x^ Bunyan Holy 
IVar 6e Their continuing in rebellion did but chafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains, xdpx Hartclipfe Virtues 
70 The use now made of it [Dancing}, .serves only to chaff 
the Blood. 17x6 Horneck Crucif. Jesns ii The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 

8. To rub with the hand ; esp. to rub (a person's 


limbs, etc.) in order to restore warmth or sen- 
sation. 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 68 Chafyn or nibb-yn, sgSt T. 

Wilson Logike to Waxe chaufed with the handes is made 
softer. xgSx Mulcaster Positiosis xxxiv. (1887) xsa The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1710 Dk Foe Crusoe 
(1840) 1 . xvi. 2&4 He took hia arms . . and chafed and rubbed 
them with his hands. 1848 Tennyson Morte eTArth six 
She . . laid his head upon her lap . . and chafed his hands. 
x87y Bryant Lit, People td^Suaw 290 They . . bore her home, 
and chafed he tender limbs. 

absol. ^ 174a F iBLDiNC T. A ndrews 11. v, $)he fell to chafing 
more violently. 2879 Browning Ivan Iv. 54 Chafe away, 
keep chafing, for site moans : She's coming to t 

4 . To rub so as to abrade or injure the sarface ; 
to fret, gall. 

i$r6 Ptigr. Per/ cW. de W. 1531’! 256 All hb ioyntes were 
. . losed . his body so chafed, a 2547 Surkey ACntid iv. 535 
With their [ants’] travatle chafed is echo palhe. x6m 
Vestry Bks. (Surteta) xj6 Wiche old Ixiok was frett and 
chafed. 1704 J. KARRib Lex Techn..%.M.^ Seamen say.. 
The Cable is chafed in the llawiiie, when it U fretted or 
begun to be worn out ihercL 1787 ‘G. GAMBAno’ Acad. 
Horsent. (1809) 31 The flap of your saddle .. chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breeches. 1836 Ran e 
Arct. Expl. II. xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed, 
x86i Flu. Nightingale Nursing How easily it.s tender 
skin gets chafed. 

b. With some miKture of sense 10 (to rage, filmed. 

1813 Scott Rokeby 11. vii. He . May view [the torrent] 
chafe her waves to spray, O’er every rock. 

6. Jig. To heat or ruffle in temper ; to vex, irrittite. 

? a 1400 Arthur Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothc. 
1480 Caxton Fayies o/A.\. xxiv, 75 1 o theyin that lie fyrsi 
chaffed and angiy. S4M — Eneydos xxvli. 97 Whan the 
see w.is well chaffed and. ayenst them sore mociicd, 1396 
Shaks. Tam.Shr. 11 1. 243, 1 ihafe you if 1 turric. Let 
me go. i6zx Biule 2 Sam. xvii. 8. x6m N. K. tr. Com- 
den's Hist. ElU. 1. 73 Being frustrate othis hope, and soie 
dmfed in minde. 28x3 Queen's Wake 313 I'he youth 

was chaffed, and with disdain Kefuxed to touch his harp 
again. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop lix. 367 'lu chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature, 
t 6. To scold. Ohs. 

c 1485 E. E. Mist. (1855' II For his hyre he doth tiio 
chawte 2549 Latimer Serm be/. Edw. VI,, vii. (Arb.) 197 
We wyll. chyde, braulc. fume, chaufe, and backbite tliciu. 
1637 GilLeswe Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. vi. 104 The P.'inrt . 
being bcivten and chaffed, rcturneth to Us ownc nalur.ill 
voice, c 2677 Temvle in Courtenay Mem. (18 ^6) 1 . 4-^9 The 
King . . chahng us for .spending him so mucli money, and 
doing nothing. 

b. slang. (Sec quot.; an iionical use of j or 3 
or other prec. sense: cf. Anoint.) 

2673 R Hfao Canting A<tui 36. 1690 B. E. Diet Cant. 

CmtK Chaft, well beaten or liang'd. 

ll. Intransitive senses. 

+ 7 . To become warm or hot. Ohs. 

*393 Eanol. /*. PL C. xviii 49 Then grace sholde growe 
..And chantc, kaf child is now sholde chaiifeii of hini-Hclf. 
c 2430 Merlin 283 The day bc-gan to chauffe, and the soime 
was rmn right high. 23»3 Ln. Bernkr.9 Froiss. 11 . 
ciii. [xeix.] 101 The dayes chafed incniaylously, for it was 
aboutc myrisomer. 23B1 J Bell H addons Answ Osor. 
407 He so chaufeth and moylcth in sturryng I he coales. 

ta ?To spoil by healing, to undergo decompo- 
sition (? by heating or rubbing). Obs. 

?a 2400 A/orte Art A. 2301 They busnche(d] and bawiiiede 
pAire honourliche kyiiges. Sewed theme in iiendclle nexti 
fuulde aftirc, l.appede them in lede, Icssc tliat they sichuldc 
Chawnge or chawffe. 1470 83 Malory Arthur i. xlv. 
(1634) Then laid them 111 clicsU of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour. 

9 . To rub ; to press or strike with friction {ofi, 
upon, against). (Ollen with mixture of oilier 
notions : cf. 10 c.) 

2605 Shake. Lear iv. vi. 2r The murmuring Surge, That 
on ih vnnumbred idle l*cbhle < hafes. 2704 J. Harris Lex. 
7 ei.hn. s. v., Seaiiicn say, a Rope 1 Imfes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubbing against any rough and hard thing. 2803 Scdtt 
Last Minstr. i. xii, l.s it the roar of Teviot's tide, I'hat 
chafes gainst the scaur's red side? xfl^ Maury Pkys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. ^ 599 If the currents chafe upon it. 2862 
Holland Less Life xiii. 178 As a caged bear chafes . . 
against the walls of lus cell. 

10 . fig. To wax warm (in temiTcr) ; to be angry, 
to rage ; now usually, to disjilay irritation of tem- 
per and impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
fuming, fretting, and worrying oneself or others. 

2313 Ld. BsKNEmi hrotss, 11 . cxxiii. [cxix.] 348 If yc fynde 
liarde and highc of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 23^ Jovf Apd. TindaU jaThc man bcKan 
to fume and chaaf^ 2382 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
a6b, Though you . .chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him. 2633 G. Herbert TemPle, CkurchPorch liii, Calm- 
nesue is great ndvant^e : he that lets Another cltafo, 
may warm him at his fire: Mark all his wandruig!i, and 
enj(^ his frets. 2760 Sterne TV. Shandy I never 

chaff, but take the good and the bad as they uill in my 
road. X79X Cowper Iliad 1. 17a l.et the loser chafe. 2837 
Ht. Martineau Soe. Antcr. 11 . 78 The wilder adventurers 
. . had chafed at his advice. 2843 Prescott Mexico vii. L 
(i^) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affront. 2864 Atkinhon Whitby Gloss., Chaff, to chafe 
or chaffer, to ouarreL, * 11 iey chaff'd at teean t'other varry 
aairly.' 2879 Fsoudk Csesar xv. 246 The m-istocratic party 
could but chafe in impotent rage, 
b. with complement. 

axgfix G. Cavendish Wolsey (182 I. aao He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly. 

o. (Jf the sea, etc: To fret, rage, or fume. 
(Sometimes with a tinge of sense g.) 

26x2 Smaks. Wint. T. lu. liu 89, 1 would you did but see 


how It chafes, how It mges. how it ukes vp the shera 
18M1 PiocTBR (B. Cornwall) Flood gf Tkess. 1. ^77 The 
great sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 
Their sounding manes. 2840 Tnirlwall Greece VII. liv. 
35 Their conflicting waters roured and chafed in eddies and 
waves, xllfs Dickens Bam. Fudge Ixiii, Chafing like au 
angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

Cliafe (ip'f)i Also 6 obaufe, ohaulT, 7 
chaff, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Heat of mind or temper ; rage, pnasion, fury ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘ tcmjicr'. arch. 

2332 Ascham Lett. Wks. 1865 1. il 3x2 The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe. 2966 T. SiAi'LETON Ret. Lfutr. JnneU 
iv. 105 The Emperour answered in a great chafe, a 2393 
H. Smith Who. 1x866-7) 1 . 176 He went away like Naainan 
in a chafe. 02693 Ukquhart A’0/Wrix« 111, xxviii, 938 A 
Miirch-Hare was never in such a Chaff as 1 am. 0x703 
ItuKKiTr On N. T. Rom. xi. 15 That . . 1 might see them 
at last believe for auger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven in a Iioly chafe. 2803 Scott Pef>erit xxi, Into what 
an unprofitable chafe you have put srourselfi xSeg ButL 
baiting w. in lloulsion Tracts 1 . xxviii, I'o take bulls by 
the nose, and put them in n bit of a chafe. 

2 . Rubbing, fretting, friction. 

2848 Kingsley Saint's s re^. 1. i. 84 The chafe Comes not 
by wearing chains, but feeling them. 2876 R. Burton 
i.ortUa L. I. 71 Cuu.sing painuil chafes and sores. lito 
N ARRs Seamanship (ed. 6 1 66 They catch the chafe of the sSiL 

3 . A chafing against restraints. 

1869, Pall AtiUt G. 9 Aug. xi His utterances are. .marked 
already with a restlessness of spirit, and move with a chafe 
and iiiipctuoikily of rhythm, that seem to bode revolt. 

4 . Comb. fobafe-gaU (sec quot.); tohafe-, 
ohaff-halter, cf. Chase-. Also Chafb-wax, etc. 

2678 A. LtiTi.KTON Lat. Diet., Intertiigo .. a galling in 
a m.Hn or bea-^t by going, riding, or riihmng of one thing 
against another : acTiafegall. 2704 WoklhmjE D/r/. Aiwif. 
K. V. Bridie, Chafl- Halter, a Woman's Bridle is the saiiie^ 
only it's double Rained. 

Chafed (tpft'> ppl. a. Also ohauf(f)0d« 
ohauft, ohard, ohaft, etc. [f. Chape v. + -Ei> C] 
Heated ; rubbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexed: 

r233o A rth. 4 * Meri. 7145 Vp he Icpe with rhaufed blod. 
2583 STANViiURhT ^F'netsi. (1880)20 On coast thee rhatiR 
find K hurled. 2590 SriiNSEk /'. Q. 1. hi. 33 When his |the 
liorkc'sj hot rider spurd hin chauffed side. 2393 Shake. 3 
J/cn. Vi, II. v. lull Warwitke raises like a chafea ihill 1644 
H. More Song oj Soul 1 1 li, His chafed feel, and the long 
way (o town. Ciidrciiill 'i he Authtyr^Va. 1774 IL 

280 'I'he chafd blood flies muiinling to his cheeks, xmx 
C owi'KR Iliad III. 265 Some i hnfed and angi-y idiot. iBtfi 
Shkllky Aiastor 322 The white ridges of the chafid sea. 

Chafer ^ chaffer tjtc faj). loims: 

T ceafor, oefor, 5 ohuaffer, ohauor, 7 chafer, 
chaffer. [OK. cefer corresponds to OS. (MDu. and 
mod. Du.) Rcver, OHG . chevar {chtvaro ) , M H G . >6v- 
zrr, he/ere, Gcr. kafir bet lle:— OTcut. tyi>e kefrthz ; 
OK. ceafor, if from eailier ^cafry points to OTeut. 
ablaut-vaiiant *kafroz, -uz. Possible derivations arc 
from a stem kaf- to gnaw (sec CHAVkh), or from 
that of Chaff, on animal enclosed in scales or 
husks. Mod. (German use applies the name to all 
Cokopteta, fiom the ladybird to the stag-beetle.] 

A name given to certain beetles, now chiefly the 
CocK-cHAPEii and Ro8K-cuafkb; used alone, it 
general Iv means the fonner of the.se. Ajipareiitly, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants, 
a. foim chafer. 

c 1000 Ml FiMC Gloss in Wr -Wfilcker sat Bruchus, ceafor. 
r xooo Ags. Ps. liv. 30 [cv. 34] Sona cwoman gaiigan gmrs- 
hoppan, and grame ccRfcras [bruehusV c 1400 Trernsa's 
Higdrn (Rolls) 1 1 . six ^S. a) Of hors i-roted comeh chcaf- 
I'crs [2387 hamettes, Caxton chauers]. 2609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. ( 1634) 59 'These [dors] .do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do. 1826 Kirby ft Sp. A'n- 
tomol. (1828) II. xxi. 254 Take one of the conunon chafers 
or dung-lieetles into your Iiand. 

^f. form chaffer, 

2669 WoRi.iDGE Syst. Apde. (1681) 314 The great appear- 
antes of Chaffers, or other Insects. 2770-4 .V Hunter 
Georg. AVr. (18031 HI- 99 Cock-Chaffer, .called, .the Chaffer 
.. the Jeffry-Cork, the May-hiia and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
2829 E. Jesse Jml. Nat. 324 Every spuirow tlial (lies by 
has a chaffer in its mouth. 

Chafer ^ (tJr* f3J). ? Obs. Forms : 4-5 ohan* 
four(e. 5 ohafor, -up, -ir, -our(e, -owre. ohau- 
fur, -yr, chawfer, chaffire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
ohaufer, chaffer, 6 chaver, chauffer, 6- chafer, 
[f. Chaff, v. + -kr 1 ; or (in sense i) a. F. chauffotr 
late L. type *cakfdtdrium for cakfaetdrium. See 
Chauffeb.J 

+ 1 . A vessel for heating something : a. A vessel 
for heating water, a saucepan, b. A portable 
grate, a chafing-dish. Obs. 
a. form chauf (f)our, -tr. 

>395 E, E. Wi US (16821 5 A chaufoiir of liluer. 2407 
Mem. Rip. (1882’ 1 . 329, j chawfer, 2434 Wills (1882) 
101 A chaufur of braii. 2598 W'llls 4- Inv. N. C. (1835) II. 
162, ij fyer chauflers. 2603 Hou.ano Plutarch's Mor. 215 
Faire Lhaufers and goodly pots. 

/ 3 , foim chafour, ~er. 

2420 A. K. H'tlh (18821 46 pe beet of yren broches, ft a 
chafur. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafowre to make whole 
a thynge as wotur, cak/actorium. 2488 Itnu Jewels 
Jas. Ill in Tyiler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 392 A chaffer, of 
silver ouregilt c xsm Marlowe haust v. \stage dirertion) 
Kf-eiiter Mcphistophilis with a chafer of coals. 2688 R. 
Hoi,mk Armoury 111 . 398/1 Barbera . . carry about with them 
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CHAFFEX). 


• .a 4 mall ChAfer. 17*1 -33 STRVPii; A'lt/. Mtm. TI. 1. 1. i. a 
BAKin and chavcni of silver and gilt . . to wash the Prince. 
18.5 Honk Ev*rry-day Bk. 1 . 1957 'i'hese [harbers’] chafers 
are no longer made iii lAJitdun. 

7. lonn chajfer. 

^1460 J. Russicci. Hit, Ntirturt in Haters Bk, (x8^i8^ i6t 
laky ^cin vp)>ori yourc galaiityne stondyiige on a chafhre 
hoote. 1505 B';// 0/ Ilortvood /.Somerset Ha> A large 
chaffer ol laion. i6ao Inv Jintjifld J'rtory in Trans, 
JiSsrA Arthifol, St*i New Ser, Hi. ii. 260, j great brasse 
chaffer to heat water in. 

t 2. •= e H A FK- W AX. Ohs. 

1377 Hoi.iNsHrn Chron, 111 . 920/2 A clcarkc of the 
hamper ; anti a chafer of the wax. 1647 Hawahd Crtmm 
Ret! a Chafer of Was Fee. — yi, 6r. jd. 180$ Lrtt, Rntent 
in Law l imes LXXXl. 442/2 \ he office or place of chaffer 
of the wax, 

il. One who chnfe^ or fumes. ? Ohs. 

1598 Fi OHIO, Bronfatore a snorter, a huff snuff, a chafer. 
>6^ r. Wkioiii J*asMons iv. ii. { 1 127 Cliafcrs in play are 
couetous, g1c.1i gaincKtcrs are foolish. 

Chatbr, 7/. [? iniB|)r. for chafe.'\ 

« 1635 FiFriiirii & Maks. LUUr liro, iv. ii. (i< 579 ) 117 
M Do they i.h.ircr roundly? A, As they were nibb'cl wiili 
Soap, Sir M, Lung may they chafe, and lung may we 
lauc'h at 'cm. 


Chafer, obs. form of Chaffeii. 
tChafern, oha-fEern. Ohs. [npp. .filtered 
li om CiiAFEU % aficr words like aster lantern.\ 
*»CiiArKii“ 1 a. 

1613 Inv, in Stratford-on-Avon MSS, (N.) Five brasse 
poiUis. and one chafeinc. 1688 K. Hoi m it Armoury \\\, 
426/2 In onr rehned speech some call a Barbers Chaffer, a 
( hailcrn, and a Caldafer. 1693 W. koBEKiRiiN Phrasrol. 
Urn. 277 A brass-pot, cliafem, or kettle. x7ai-x8oo Bailkv, 
Chaffern^ a Vessel to heat Water in. 

Chafery Meiailutgy. [prob. coming 

down from an earlier ^chauferie^ a. F. chaufferu 
in same sense, t chauffer lo heal; see CllAFK z;. 
and -Kiiy.] (See qiiots ) 

1663 in Jrnl I>erbysh Arthirol. Soc X. 35 Anvil, chafery 
bellows and wheels. 1679 Plot SU\fforthh. (i6b6) 16^ 'J he 
Forges, .are of two sorts, one whereof they Cjill the Finery, 
the o(hei the Clmlciy, 2731 Baillv, {. oi>e of the 

Forges in an Iron-Work. 1835 J. Nicholson Operat. 
MeJianu (lloss. 774. 1881 Kavmonu Mtning Gloss.^ 

Ckajery, a forge fne ibr reheating. 

t Chafe- wax. Ohs. Also ohaflP-wox. [f. 
Cbafk V. sen.se i) + Wax sh] An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
prepare tlie wax lor scaling documents. The oHice 
was abolished in ]S,S2. 

1607 Cowell Inierpt „ Chafe wax is an officer in chattneery, 
that litleth the wnxe for the sealing of the writv. 1614 
FjLLESMKKb III J.d. Cainubcll Chancellors (iB*;?) II. I- 35B 
'J'he poore .Sealer and Cliaflewax and ther dependant es. 
i67« Lond. (ftta. No. 7S0/4 ‘J'he Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal x886 L mu limes LX. XXI. 442/2 The now obxoleie 
office of chaffwax to the Ixird Chancellor. 

Cha'feweedfCha'fhRreed. Herb. [According 
to Turner and other early writers, {, C11AFK + 
Weed; see qnot. 1551: otherwise it might be 
plausibly explained from Chaff and Weed, 
in reference lo the chaffy receptacle of 
A name given by 'Furner to the plant Gnaphahum 
sylvaticum \ extended by Gerard to other species 
of Gnaphahum and the allied P'ilaj^o\ applied by 
some c specially to I\ jferrnanua, the Chafewort 
of Turner. (By i.yte eironeously applied to Diotis 
maritima, the Sea Daisy.) 

* 54 « ’ 1 ’ UHNHR Names of litrhet R.v. Centunculus^ Cen- 
tunculuii named in greke Gnaplmlion ..It inaye be called 
in cnglLshc Chafwoedc, it is called in Yorke bhyre cud- 
werde. 1552 Herbal i. ] ij, Centunculus is called . . in 
Northumbcrlaridc Chafwede, liecause it is thought to be 
good for cliulyiige of any man.s ffeshe wyth goynge or 
rydynge. 1578 I.yil Dotioensi. Ixii. 90 I'his herbe (Gna- 
phalion] is called in F’.iiglish of 'turner Cudweed, Ohale- 
weed. 1598 F'luku), llffba tmfta . we call it chnffwecdc 
or cudweede. 2853 in Ik Johnston Hot. h. Hard. {^—Filago 
gomianica) ^ 2879 1 ’uioh P/ant-n., Lha/e-wfed, as Ray 
expresses it in Cat. IMaiit. Cant., ' quoniam ad intertrigincs 
valet 


tCha'fewort. O/'L [f. Chafe + Wort.] A 
name given by Turner to P'ilago germanica. 

154B Turner Names 0/ llerbes 83 Cartn/itago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called lu englibh Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 

Chaff (tjof^, Forms: i ooaf, oof, 2 ohftf, 
a"4 ohef, (2, 4 ohene, 4 ohaue), 4 oheff, 3-5, 7 
ohaf, 4-7 ohaJETs, 3-4, ohaJf ; nof'th. 4 oaf, 5 
kaf, kaff, kafe, 6 oaiff, 4-7 caffe, 5-9 caff. 
(Occasional 4 eohaf, shaffe.) [OF. ceaf, corresp. 
to MDu. fa/ (Du. kaf), MHG., MLG., dial. Gcr. 
kaf neul., related to OHG. cheva husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Teut. root kef gnaw ; cf. C -havel. 
Jowl. The southern form in ME. was ehef the 
midland chaff; the northern caf caffy still extant; 
in Scotl. also cauve. Commonly collective.] 

1. A collective term for the husks of corn or other 


grain separated by threshing or winnowing. 
a. form chef. 

c 1000 A^lfric k'oe. in Wr.-Wflicker 1 48 PaUay ceaf. e 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 |7set ceaf he forboBrnh. c is8o Hat- 
ton G. ibid., pxt clucf he forbemd. c Z179 Lssmh. Horn, 85 
pet xmal Lhef )>et Aid ford mid pc winde. Ibid. Of pe smal 
chcuc. a zoas Juliesna 70 pat dusti chef, c 1340 Avenh, 
aio Be-tuene pe cheue and pc corn [iiom./arrMN chefk 


fi. form chaff. 

etaoo Ormin 1483 And xippenn winndwexxt tn pin com. 
And Jra pc chaff itt aluBde<<st. ctmo$ Lay. 29256 per biforeri 
be gon ^eoten draf and chaf and aien. c 1340 Cursor M, 
479] (Trin.) To fynde pe chaue Corn pere shul we lynde to 
haue. Ibid. 21213 iFairf.) Quik pai naue his bodi naine & 
waltered him in barli chaf. c 2394 PL Crede 663 And so 
pei chewen charitie ax chewen schaf houndes. C1400 
Vwaine 4 Gaw. 1684 Barly brede with a! the chaf. isa6 
Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 234 b, As the flayle tryeih y- 
conic from the chaffe. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 985 Least 
on the threshing floore hii hopeful sheaves Prove chaff. 
1725-ao Pope Iliads. 61 j The light chaff, liefore the bree/es 
borne, a i8iz J. Lkyden Ld. Scults Ixit, The bvley chaff 
lo the sifted sand They added still by handfuls nine. 

7. form caf caff. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4751 (Colt. ' pc raf he cast o com sum- 
quilc In the flum halt pc nile. n 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxxiv. 21 Caf bat is light to ffe wip pc wynd. 1483 Cath. 
Anal. 51 Caffe, acusy palea. 15 . Scot. Poems itth C 
<i8oi> g8 (Jam.! As., caffe before the wind. 1670 Ray 
Prenterbs 985 Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 18x6 
J. Wii-soN Noct Ambr. Wks. 2855 L 334 To sleep on caff. 
1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S. » Caff tN. Lanr ), chan, refuse. 
1877 Iloiderncss Gloss, (E. D. S.) Caffy chaff. 

fb. A plural occurs in OK. and ME, to 
translate palem of the Vulgate. Ohs. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt iii. 12 pa ce.ifu [Lindisf halmna; 
c 1160 Hatton G. chefuj he forborrnft on unadwsescendlicuin 
fyre. 238a WvcLiP iii. 12 But cbaffis he shal brenne 

with fyr utupienchable. — * Ltek. xiii. 10 With outen chaffie 
IVulg. absque paUis\. 

t2. iransf The husks of pease and beans. Ohs. 
ei^ao Pallad, on Hush. iv. xio Two baskctfull of bene 
chaf. 1611 CoToK., havaL the chaffe, shalings, hullings, 
oflals, 01 cleansing of Beanc.s. 

3 . Cut hay and straw used for feeding cattle. (It 
is doubtful whether the early instances of ‘chaff’ 
used in brick- making, etc., Ijclong here. A chaff- 
cutting machine is described in Lewis ///.rZ. Thanet 
1736 Plate IV. p. 16, but not by this name, being 
caUed ‘ a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in ’.) 

b 1000 ACifhic P.xod V. 7 Nc ^yIle ge Iciig nan cef Sis 
Ebreiscan folc to tiscl x«?wcor< e. i xa^Uen. 4 lix. 2889 
Hem-sclucn be fctchdcn fte chaf fte men Oor hem to code 
g.af. 238a Wvci IF Isa. Ixv. 75 The Icoun and the oxc bhuln 
etc chaf [1388 strecl 2483 (‘'ax ton Gold, Leg 44/1 In inv 
faders bows is pl.ice ynough to lodge the & thy camels ^ 
pleiite of chaf & heye for them, i 1535 PFwrs Introd, hr. 
Ill Pulxgr 915 Liticr or chaff, //«//*■ ] 277a W. Bailey Ad- 
vancem Arts (17H3) I. 42 Mr. F.dgiH's Machine for rutting 
chaff. 1834 Brit. Hush viii. 212 If led upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes nccchsary to cut it into 
chaff. 

4. Bot. a. The thin tliy leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, e\p the inner pair now usually 
called pales or glumellesy distinct Irom the outer 
pair called glumes, b. 'i’he bracts at the base of 
the florets in Compositae. (The plural is obs.') 

1776 WmiFRiNG Hot, Arrangem (i7Q6t 1 . 195 hrvngium 
. . norets billing, separated by cliafT. Ibid. 111 . 6^)9 iJyoseriSy 
Receptacle naked : Down hair-like; encompassed by awned 
chaff. 2794 Mahtvn Rousseau's Hot. xiii. 133 [Canary- 
srassj the cliaffs being turgid and hairy. Ibid. 234 The 
keel of the chaffs is ciliatc 2846 J. Baxikh Libr, Pract. 
Agric. II. 406 ill the blooming season, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. 1880 Gray .Struct Hot. v. 142 Palcts, also 
called Chafb are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets 
on tlic axis (or receptacle^ and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Composilde . the name is 
also given to an inner senes of the glumes of grasses. 

6. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 
1. (C f. Malt, iii. 12, etc.') 

e 2386 Chaucer Man Lawes T. 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of ihc strcc Make so long a tale, a.s of the corn. 2303 
Gowf.r ( onf. II 59 It were a short heyeie To winne chaffe 
and lese whctc. 1535 Lynubsav .Salyre 3531 Thy words 
war nathcr come nor caiff. 1570 Gosson Sck. Abuse lArb.) 
18 You inay wel thinke that 1 sell my come and eate 
Chaffe. 2596.S11AKS. Merck. V. 1. i 117 Ills reasons are two 
graiiies ol wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe • you shall 
seeke all day ere you findc them, fle when you haue them 
they arc not worth the search. 173a Berkelkv Alciphr. 
vi. ft 9 You may sec here [yet xxiii.aSj a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, true and spurious. 2850 Tenny- 
son In Mem vi, Vacant chaff well meant for grain. z88r 
Athenseum 5 Aug. 271/3 Though there i.s a little chuff there 
is also a good deal of wheat 

b. Pi o verb. An old bird is not caught with 
chaff ; and allusions to it. 

X481 Caxton Reynard xxoy J am no byrde to be locked nc 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good corn c 1600 Shaks. 
Timon iv. li, An olde birde is not caught with chaffe. 
16659 Bovlf Occas, Refl- v. x. (1671)336 'j'he empty and 
Trifling Chaff, Youth is wont lo be cauj^ht with. 1772 
Smoli.eit Humph. Cl, (L.) The doctor, being a shy cock, 
would not be caught with chaff 2856 j. 11 . Newman Cal- 
lista (1885) 2^. I am too old for chaff. 1873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 50 Tnat's old chaff for such as wc. 

0 . transf. and Refuse, worthless matter. 

7/2X400 Morte Arth. 1064 Caffe of erratours alle, thow 
curssede wriche I 1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind, 1. viii. (Arb.) 
06 (marg.) Pcrles as common as chaffe. 1596 Shakk. Merck. 
V. 11. ix. 48 How much honor Pickt from the chaffe and 
mine of the times. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chafte and bran. i68x Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 111. 
XV, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff. i6to Drvdkn 
ProL Cenq. Granatia 43 Wheel-broad hats, dull humour, 
all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and makes the 
vulgar laugh. X7M Wordsw. Poet's Kpit. iv, A soldier, 
and no man of chan 184a Tennyson Epic 40 "i'welve books 
of mine . . Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. 


7. a. alt rib. Of or resembling chaff. 

1636 Jamks Iter Lasse, zia I'hoeM: chaffe sands which doe 
in mountains rise. 

b. Comb.y as chaff-baity -biscuity -bready -heap, 
-house, -knife, -net, -room ; ohaff-bed, a * bed * 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etc. ; oboff-outter, one who cuts chaff ; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw fur fodder, also called 
obaff-engine ; obaff-flower, a name for Alter- 
nanthera Achyrantha ; obaiff-seed, a name for 
Schwalhea amei icana. Also Chaff- weed. 

1649 G. Daniel TriHarch,y Hen. IV, xxxii.The Birds come 
in To his *Chaffc'baitc. 158s Inv. ot R. IlodgsoHy Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.), A *Caffc bed. 1083 Inv. Ld, Gordons 
humiturty Thair is in the bed, a catle bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff- Bcd^, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 2839 Dickens Nich, Nick xxii. Salt meat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and *chaff-biscuitx. 1611 Cotor., 
Pain de hale, *chaffe bread, the courHc<!t kind of bread. 
277a W. hK\\.v\ Advancem. A ^^(1783)!. 192 A new invented 
*chafl cutter lavcnied by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (28131 224 Chaff-cutters are used by Mi. FYl- 
lows and other gentlemen in the county. i^;4 Ilinst. 
Land. News 5 Aug. 128/3 Occnipations of the People. 
Chaffeurter. 1633 Bp. Hadl Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob is now as a little cornc left in a '^cliuffe- 
heape. e 2415 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker tqo Hoc palarcy 
*chaf-house. 2483 Cath. Angl. 52 A Caife hows, paliare, 
paliarium. 1833 Mani^f. Metal iii 11 . 55 (Cab. Cycl.) 
•Chaff-knife backs, and hay-knife b.'ickC (■'2440 Promp. 
Parx>. 68 *Chaflcnette to take byrdys, retiaculum. 2801 
Strutt .Sports 4 Past. x. ii. 34. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1 . 99 

Along the opposite bide of the yard arc the *chafl-room, 
various domc.stic offices, etc. 

Cbaff (tjaf), sh.'^ colloq, [Of this and the re- 
lated Chaff v.^y the origin is not quite certain : if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cl. 
senses 5, 6 there) ; if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a playful or light use of chaffy Chafe 
V,, senses 5 and 6 of which come veiy near to it] 

Banter, light and good hiuiioiiied raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the temper of the jierson 
to whom it IS addressed ; badinage. (App. of 
sDiig origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) 

(The first iiuui. is iincertaiiily placed : 11 may mean ‘scold- 
ing ’ : cf Chaff v 6 ) 

I164B.I1 NKVN Blind Guide iv 76 You pretend to nothing 
but cliaffc and .scoffes.] 2840 Dickens liarn. Rudge\C,. D. 
ed.) 4a, ‘1 do’, said the 'prentice. ' Honour bright. No 
chaff, you know. ’ *«55 T iiACKKHAV Ne^vi omes 1 . 286 There’s 
enough of this chaff. 1 have been called iiumes and black- 
guarded enough. sSfiBSat. Rev. 7 Aug. 177/2 Chaff, as the 
vulg.ir call il, when it ib real good chaff, is an clement in 
Rtatccrafi 1885 Manch. Even. Nexus 6 July 2/2 Uhey got 
through a few overs . . amidst the chaff of a gooU-iiatured 
crowd. 

Chaff 1 tJaf), V 1 [f. Chaff j^.^] Hence Cbalfbd 

ppl. a.y Gba 'flBLng vhl. sb. 

1. tram. 'I’o mix with chaff ; Chave 

255a Huioet, Chaffed or inyxl wyth eWedirty paleutus. 

2. To cut (hay, straw, etc.) foi iodder. 

2883 Heri/ordsh. Mercury 6 Dec. 4/4 In most other ca.«ieA 
the gra-ss has been chaffed when put into the silo. 1887 
Times 7 Sept. 3/3 Mr. Henry Simmoiids fed the young 
Rtock on cnafleil hay and Rtraw. Ibid. [HeJ was in the 
habit of supplying winter food . . by chaffing up the straw. 

Cliair(tjuf).*'.i« collotf. [see Chaff shf : the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.] trans. 
To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as to tiv 
the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed \ 

(A word or .sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still ronsidcrcd slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted comma-s.) 

zBa7 [see Chaffing]. 1850 H. Grf.vii i e Leaves fr. Diary 
(2883) 375 Charles was very amusing in chaffing Lady C. 
for her violent anii-Cathohc feelings. 1857 Kingsley Txvo 
y.Ago XV. (D.) A dozen lionesi fellows grinned when their 
own visages appealed, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea. 1879 M'Carthy Own Times IJ. 264 Palmerston is in 
the Home office, pleasantly ‘ chaffing ' militia colonels. 2885 
Dicf-y Introd. Lett. Law 0/ Const. 274 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, bo iO speak, * chaffed' the 
buppobcd author of the satire, 
b. alsol. or inlr. 

N1845 Barham Jngold. Leg. (1B77) 3x9 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Plencc Cha ffing vhl. sb. and ppl. a., Gba ‘ffingly 
adv. 

[Cf. 21^5 in Chafing vH.sb. 2.] 

28a7 fioNE Every-day Bk. II. 21x19 Much * chafling ' passed 
between them. i66z N. A. Woods Pr. H ales $n C'ansuia 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ signals too, gome on between 
the veshcls. 1876 Burnarv Ride Khiva vi, Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 
28|71 Daily News 24 Jan., The men took lo criticisin|{ each 
other’s performances, not chafhngly, but quite seriously. 
1883 Proctor in Knowledge ij July 28/1 A habit chaffingly 
attnbuted to the M ibsourian belles. 

Chaff, var. Chaft, jaw, and obs. form of Chafe. 
Chaffaire, -are, obs. forms of Chaffer. 
Chaffed (tjafc,///. a. 

1. See Chaff v.^ 2. See Chaff v.^ 
f 3. ? Spoiled by heating, that has begnn to de- 
compose : see Chafe v. 8. Obs. 

1734 T. Sheridan Let, in Sxv\ft's Wks (1841) II. 724 You 
live upon chaffed mutton, 1 live upon venison. 
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Chaffer I Forms: 3 chaflbro, 4 

oheapfore, ohapfare, -vare, 3-5 oheilkre, 3-6 
ohaffure (ohafPare, ohafare, ohefare), 4-7 ohaf- 
far, 4- chaffer. (Also 5 ohafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 
oha£^iir,-ohafltir, ohafire, oaffer, 5^6 ohalfire, 
5-7 chafer, 6 chaflbyre, 7 chaflklre.) [In the 
Ayenbite (1340) cheapfare, chap/are type 

'^ciap/arUf f. bargain, sale + Jaru faring, going ; 

not recorded, but the cognate ON. kaupfyr is extant 
in sense * trading journey \ Assimilation of ^ to 
^gave the general ME. types cheffarc^ chaffarex 
with the a in the latter, cf. OE. ciapm^in, ME. 
chepmon and chapman^ now Cuapm an. Apparently 
the original sb. became obs. in the 17th c., but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense 1 b.j 

Traffic, trade; buying and selling, dealing. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

aizms Ancr. R. 41S None cheflTare ne driue )e. ctu^ 
Halt Mfui. g Weilawci •. . hwuch unwurde chH6fcrc. r Mjao 
Sir Bents »o6a Gtxl :)eue it We hadde driue |iat chefare. 
1^ Aytnb. 16 pe vifce manere |xt‘. of gdbelinael is 1110 
cncapfurc. Ibifl. 45 pc e^leiide bo^ of auaricc U cnapfure. . 
Inc uele ubre nianeres me may zene^i iiie chapfares 138. 
Wyclif Str/M Sel. Wkb. I. 50 Sum (wentenj after chafwe 
of pis woridely riche'^sc. c 1450 Myrc 1399 Hast thow by- 
gylct in cliaiare? 1351 6 Robinson tr Mere's Utep. 63 
Money, wherewith to iiiayneteyne their dayly occupieng 
and chaflayre. 1613 R Table Alph. (cef 3', Ch^at^ 
buying and selling. t66a Kui.Lak U^arthies 111. 150 Uy aud 
chaffer, they were fam to give money for water. 

b. la modern use, chiefly from the vb, : Chaffer- 
ing, bnrg lining, haggling a«; to price. 

i8« LoNcir. (roJfl. Ler. vi. Sih Salerno, What do I c.'ire for 
the Tint lur Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffn f 
1870 Moi(KI& Eattkiy Par. 1 . 11. 589 The dark-eyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In challeruith the base Proprc' 
tides. 1878 H. M. Sr ANi.KY Dark Lent. II. xvi.431 , 1 was un- 
able to purchase .inything more than a few ground-nuts, 
bccau}>c It involved such sciioiis coiitioversy and chafler as 
Birkeiied the hungry stomach. 

f 2. Till'll which is bought and sold ; wares, 
inerrhaiulibe, goods for harlcr or sale. Obs. 

c ia5o (#W/. k .t, lysi Fro g^litad men wi 5 chufare Sa^ 
he dor kuinen \vid spices ware. 1x97 R Cjioik' 539 To late 
in tucie wolmongers, hor chaffarc in to ledc 13^ Lanoi.. 
/'. /V. A V 17.^ per wcorc cluipmen I-rliose pc ch.aflare to 
preiHc. ; i44oO<'Hi?^ AVw. 281; (Add. M.S.i, X asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffarc. 1441 Plumpton i err. liitri-io^. 54 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come ail 
the towne of Rinon .to utter their caftcr, wherewith to p.iy 
his faiiiie t^e^rtlgr /Vr/iiis Asa lu.iu liaitnl shcwetli 
his maroiiauiidysc or chafer i i6ia Kowcanos hour Knat^eik 
(i843)9f) ilisgooddairsarewheiTschatlenswcllsold. 01693 
UKgUHAiiT Rithelaii, in. iv, (iold, .silver . chains, ring.s, with 
Other ware and chaffer of that nature. 

tb. Good thaffer '. a good commodity in the 
mnrkft. Ob^. 

t^ioAyertb. 191 Mcrci is guod chapu.are, uor hi dep wexo 
|*e iiinlichc guodcs. 1581 J. Bti.c U addon's Ansiv. Oior. 
8*71/2 The old Proverbe (( hild is good chafler liowsocver it 
come). 1601 Iloi r tmoP/tny I. 134 Another Isl.iiul. whcie- 
in pcarles hic good chaffer, and yet Id gaiiifiill tnifficke. 
/bid. 377 'rhosc cuttings aie good chaffer, and sold vciy 
well to the merchant. 1610 — Camdeti's Brit. 1. 186 'I'liey 
be very ^ood chtiffer and right welcome merchandise. 

1 3 . cf. waie, stuff. 

C1449 Pfcock Repr. i xvn. 100 As thou? Cnstis seid Inwe 
Were so Ichle cliaflarc 1567 Urant Horace's De A rte Poet. 
H vij, He will . ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
sniin. 1607 Wai kin(;ton Opt. itla'is Ep. Dcd 3 Whoc have 
inriched whole rcames of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffairc of their invention. 

4 . Oomb. cliaffor-whale, ‘the round-lipped 
wliale’ 1 Jam c 

1809 EpMONsroN Zetland 11 . 300 (Jam > Dfiphtnvs On a 
(Jann.). Chaflci wiidle, (Grampus. i8u Scnii Pirate x, 
lie IS like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the niosi petty coin which a fislier can 
Cast at him. | Merely taken from Kdnionston, l.c.] 

Chaffer iiJu fDj), sb,'^ colioq [f. chaff v.- + 
-erI.] One vho chaffs or indulges m banter. 

1851 Mayhf.w Land. Labour yt-j She was considered to he 
the best ‘ chaffer’ on the road ; not one of them could stand 
against her tongue. 

Chaffer, sb : set* Chafer. 

Chaffer (tjKfsj), v.i Forma: 4ohapfari,4 5 
cheffare^n, obaffla.re(n, 5-6 ohaffare, ohaffere, 
fi- ohaffor. (Sec aho the sb.) [In the Ayenbite 
(1 340) chapfar-i. f. chapjare. Chaffer sb .^ : cf. the 
vbs to tradCy traffic. ai.so f the ‘^bs ] 

•pi. tntr. lo tiade, buy and sell, deal in mer- 
chandise ; to traffic. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1340 Ayettb. 162 ^ borgeys wylnep to chapfari an to 
Wynne. 1340 70 A lisaunder 1 210 1 1 ( Byzaunrel was chosen 
for cheefe to cheffarcti m. 1388 Wyclif Z.w^r xix. 13 Chaffarc 
3e, til V come, i 1440 Gesta Rom. 389 1 Add. MS. ) He wentc, 
ande Chaflared fastc, and wanne mekillc. i6oz Holi.ano 
Pliny 1 . 94 With whom they chaffer and traifick only for a 
certaine precious stone which we call a Carbuncle. 1640 
H. Grimston in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. 1697) I. 122 'J'his 
great Arch-bishop of C.'interhiiry . .hath most unworthily 
trucked and chaffered in the meanest of tlicnu 

b. parsing into the sense of 2. 

169a Uryoen Epil. Hen. 7 /, 24 The play-house Is a kind 
of market-place; One chaffers for u voice, another for a 
face, a 1700 — Fables, Gd Parson 70 To chaffer for pre- 
ferment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures aie 
Hold. i 8 s 81 .ONcF. M. Standish vii. 37 The traders 'J'ouching 
at timeii on the coast, to barter unci chaffer for peltries. 


+ 0 . Const, {fibs, rare,) 

1649 G. Oanirl Trinarch.^ Rich, Il,xt\x\\\, But Hee,who 
knew the valew of his blood, Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2. Now chiefly in the sense : To treat about a 
bargain ; to bargain, haggle about terms or price. 

1715 Db Fob I-'iiy. round W. 1x8401 86 They were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. White they were thus 
chaffering on board, etc. 1750 Stbbmb Tr. Shandy itlkn} 
1 . U. at. I hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
in a dark entry. x8a8 Miss Mitforu f tUage Ser. iii. (1863) 
78 I'hey were chaffering about the pnee. D. Jbrrolu 
St. Giles vi. 44 'Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. x8s6 Mrs. Brown- 
iNt, Aur. Leigh v. 1264 Having chaffered for my book’s 
price with the publisher. 1863 W. Palcravk Arabia I. 155 
They will chaffer half a day about a penny. 1871 A thenrum 
30 Sept. 433 The merchants go tii, not to daily and chaffer, 
but to buy. 

8 . transf. and fig. (from i and 2 ). To deal, bar- 
gain, haggle, discuss teims, bandy woids. 

1377 Lanol. P. PL B XV 160 Charite . . ne chaffarcth 
nou^te, ne dialengcth, ne craucih. 01617 Hieron Wks. 
1 . 60 The best course is . . not so much as to vse any speeches 
of chafeniif^ with him Ithr atheist]. 1837 Scott Hi^il. 
IPidoTV V, ihinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
tlie eaith,arid spread out the heavens? 1818 Cari vi.e Altsc. 
(i8j 7)] 227 And so sUikI chaffering with Fate. 1860M011.FY 
Nethe^ l. 118681 I. ii. 59 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4. trans. f a. To buy and gell ; to traffic iu ; to 
cxcliangc, barter. Obs. 

c 1400 Plinvman's T. xii. in Chancer^ s ll'ks. (1562', [That] 
With piide punished the poore . . With money filled many a 
male And cliaffreii churches when thei fall lUx .Sfenskr 
M. Hubberd 1159 He chaffred Chayres in winch Churcli- 
iiieii were. set. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. v. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their maikcts. i6te H. 
Moul Apocal Apoc. i8'z Great Dignities and Preferincnis, 
which bhe chaffered for the luaintaitiing her own iiiterebl. 

fb. (7h chaffer words', lo exchange or 

bandy woidii.) Obs. 

15^ Si’bNSER F. Q. II. V 3 He never staid to greete, Ne 
rhanar words, prowd coiage lo provoke. x6oo Fairfax 
'I asso XVI. xliii. 289 Swurne foes sometime will talke, and 
chafler words. x6^ Be. Mouniacu; Gage 89 Merchants .. 
that chafler Heaven and Happinesse ft>r the reword of 
iniquity. x65a Benlowes 'I heoj>h. 1. xxix, (>odiaffci blisse 
for pictisuic. 

c- niotllficd by away, doramy f fotih, 

1530 Lai IMEW Sernt. be Rem 11845)307 Not to hide luit to 
chail'er it forth to others. 1649 Bf. Kf.vnui os Hosea ii. 77 
Wicked men .. chafler and grant away their time, and 
strength. 1813 Scott Tricfin 11 xxi, ‘ Reserve thy boon, 
my licge,’ she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and limited’ 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 11876) II xi. 3«;3 They saw with 
indigriAilou that Dunkirk., had been chaflered away by 
Charles. 

% 6. * To chaffer is now to talk much and idly * 
(Irtnch Select 01. (1859 731 32 ). 

Hence in Web.htfr, Ot.ii vir.eic ; but the statement seems 
doubtful ; cf. however Ciiai-I'FKinc. ppl. a. i8s6. 

11 0. ?To mingle, mu*rch.inge, exchange. 

I7RO W. Giusun Diet. Horses 1. (ed. 3' 5 Horses , which 
have too much White on any Pait of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaflered with Hairs oi the Hoise’.s Colour. 

Chaffer, obs. form ol Chafer. 
t Chaffered, ///• a. Obs. [f. Chaffer v.^ 
4 -f-khCJ TrulTicked or dealt in, bartered. 

1377 Langl. P. pi B. x\. ios 'I'ythcs of viiticwe hinge 
ytiTicd or rhaffured. 1597 I't Return Pemass. n. ili. 
O46 With the reuencw’cs ot niv « hafred church ibid, in 11, 
1265 And make Indentures ot llu-ir chaflit'd .kins, 

Chafferer (ijte f^iai i. [f. C'ha ffer v. + -icn ^ .] 
One who chaffers; a dealei, baigainer. 

1382 Wyclii* Erc/us. xxvi zU I laid is dclyucred the rli.if- 
fuicrc 1x388 marchaunt] In* Ins nccghgeiicc. 155a Huloi^i, 
Cliafferor of waics. ne^otiafoi . 1631 .Sanperhon Semi, ad 

Aulani i. (j68x) II. 5 Bnhing and Simutiiacal C'h.iflercrs 
hfivr cliiiilied up the lin^hcst loiinds of Civil and Lcclesicis- 
tical Preferments. 1870 Lowiui Study li tmi. 25K The 
tongue. leHriied of niirsi^.s and cliafferers in the market. 

Chaffering^ (tja* Onrj), vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. C'HAFFER : fa buying and selling, deal- 
ing, trading; b. hargammg, iuiggling ; a. fig. 

138a Wyclif Prov. iii 14 Bctere is the purchasing of it 
than the clutflering I1388 iiiarchaiind<e] of gold and silner 
L 1440 Promp. Pan* 68 (’bafferynge, meriocio. <*1449 
PhCoCK Repr. 1 iti 16 In me inns fsirgciiyngis and rhelTar- 
ingis lo gidcrc 11^3 Golhi no (’/*//'**# on Dent Ixxv 463 
If w'c Ull to such CdiaflVring with him ((lodj. 1397-8 Bf. 
Ham Sat 11. v. 14 A thou .and patrons, bring 'Tbeir new- 
falne cburclics to the (.liiiflenng. 1794 Godwin CW. M'tl- 
Hams 250 After some thufferiiig, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas. x86o Moti fv Ret fieri (i868' I. vi. 299 Now 
began a series of .sharp chafletings 011 both sides 

Gha’fferingy ppi «- [f. prcc. + -ino 2.] 
That chaffeni. 

« 4«3 General .Sentence in Fedival (1532), Al matter of 
inarcliuunclysc of cluiffryiig men and of men of cruft. 159a 
WvHLiY Armorie 1x4 Chaffering townsmen. X856 Mr^i. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 1 954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet wc ffii not take The chaffering swallow for 
I he holy iaik, X870 Morris hart hly Par. 1 . 1 X17 In the 
inarkel-j^ace He stood and saw the chaflering folk go by. 

Chaifern, variant of Chafkun. 
tCha’ffery. Obs. rare. Also 6 .S'r. ohafery. [f. 
Chaffer + -T-* ; Bce -KRY.] a. Merchandise, 
wares, b Buying and selling, traffic. 

x5j5LYNnFSAY.VaO'rf4495 Heir 1 Imue bocht glide rhafery. 
tgg6 Si'ENSfR State tret. Wks. *18621 552/2 mercliandue 
and chaflerie, that is, buying and selling. 


OImAmIl (t/o’finn* Forms: 5 ooliynohe, 
ohafly&oho, 6 oaflnohe, ohollnoh, 7 ohftwflnoh, 
ohaflls-fljioh, (8 ohaflliigo, 9 dta/. cihatty), 6- 
ohalllnoli. ff. Chaff sb,^ + Finch ; as the species 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may l^e seen picking grains of com out of 
the chaff and barn-sweepings : cf. the late L, name 
fuffurio (in Isidore!, i, furfur bran.^ 

A very common British bird, FnngUla cmhbs^ 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 

^*1440 Promp. Paro, 68 Caflynche, byrda, furfurio, 
1*70 Levins hfanip. 134 A cafinclie, bird, frugeJla. 1^ 
Barkt Alv. C 988 A Chaffinch, a birde Hinging in colde 
weather : a %y\rktyfrigi//a, f66i Morgan Sph.Gentry in. 
V. 50 The Chawliiicn. 1676 pHiLLira, Chaffinch. called 
becauKo it delighteth in Chaff. 17x1 Steele Spect. Na 14 
F 13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly 
an yet \zrs irregularly, a 1793 G. Wmitb Selbonee xiL uSsj) 
55 Vast fiocka of chaflinche« hnve appeared in the fielast. 
1845 Darwin Coy. Rat. xvii. (1852)379 Beaks, .from one as 
laige as that of a hawfltich to that of a chaffincii. 

Chailing: aec Chaff z/.‘ and 2 . 

Chaffire, obs. form of Chafer. 

ChafELeSS (tju-fli sL a. rare, [f CHAFF sb.^ k 
V\'uhout or Iree from chaff. 
x6ix .Shaks. Cymb i. vi. 178 'The luue 1 heare him. Made 
me to fan you thus, hut the GihIh iiinde you (Vnlike all 
otherK) chaffelcsse. 18 . . Win n ikk It 'hat of the Day^ The 
tlireshii^-flour. hcafied with chaflless grain I 

Chanour, obs. loim ol Chaffer. 

Cba’fCron. Also 6 -7 shaflnron, 7 sbaflron(e, 
shaf'erne, g ohufTon. Another form ol Chamfkon. 

*547 ® Older Hen. Vllf's huncml in Strxqio F.cil. Mem. 
II. II. App A. II Seven great horse'« . on their fronts sliaf- 
frons of armes. i6io ( lUii i.iM Heraidry iv ( r66o< 'Table 266 
Grdaincd for Defence and Ornament ; as the Shafroiie, 
Cranet, Barde. 1617 Markham ( avnt. 11. 119'J'hen putting 
a Shaferne vppun the horses head, )'on shall softly . . rappe 
him with the swuide vppoii the Shalcrnc. iBix Mrs Grant 
Highl Superst. II. xbo With a chafron o( fttccl on each 
lioisc's head 1B35 .Swainson Quadrupedi 297 A coarse 
d.nk patch of hair, like a mask or chaffron, whiJi covet h 
the forehead. 

Chalfur, obs. lorm of Chaffer. 

Chaff-wax, var. of (’hai*e-wax. 

Chaff-weed (tja fiw/d '. [app. ori^. the s-ime 
ns ('hafewked (written chufwccd by 'lurncT), bul 
in later times referreti to Chaff. 

'I'lirner applied chafweed to his ‘ (Vw/rrm'w/wx’, which was 
Gnaphalium sytvaticum, and lo this or the allied Jhilago 
the iiuine continued to he aptilied But later hotaniHifi 
applied Centuiicutns to an entirely different plant, to which 
chtifTweed is now attached as an English liook-nuinc.J 

1 1. == Ch afew kei ». Obs. 

2. Centumulus or Bastard Pimpernd. 

X776 W'ijhfking Bot Ariumgem. 11796) II. 199 Bastard 
Pimpernel. Jhinpenicl ChiiAweed. 1848 C A. Johns B ecA 
lA..ard 290 Small (.'li.ifl-wecd, frequents the gravelly bankii. 
1878 Bknien «Sr Hoii. I'lant-n n v., Chaffiieedy i entnn- 
luius MiHiMuSy L. — With. Generally applied lo this plant 
by authors Huhsequent to Withering. 

Chafljr (tjd fi ), a. [f. (Jhaff sb.^ k -V L] 

1. Full of or covered with ch.iff. 

X55a IIiiLORT. ChafTjc or full of (haffe, acerosus. i6ot 
Holland Pliny xix. 1, 'I’o hr and sleep upon stiaw-lK-ds 
and chafl’y eoucltcs. 1707 Coi kridgii A tibia Khan, Like 
. .(diaffy grain hene.ith the thie.sher’ii flail. 1865 Lisabee's 
Love Story 1 . Bo Looking dubiously at his chafly trowsers. 

2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, chaff; spec. 
in Bot paleaceocs. 

>597 (''Kkahd Herbal i. ii 4 Whereupon do grow small 
Rc.ily or chaflie huskes 1683 Tkvon ICay to Health 201 
Fiom the .Straw and Chafly part mixed with their Oules. 
X791 E. Darwin Bot Gatd. 11. 9 note, 'J'he chaffy .scales of 
the calyx. iBjx Gi ennv Handbk. Ft. Gard. jg '1 he flowciji 
. aie. of the chafly texture known as ' evci lasting 

0. Resembling chnfT. 

1583 .Stanyiiukst Poems Ps. i (Arh.) 126 Lyke the sand, 
or chaffye dnsl. X791 J, Akm.siuong Jmit. JihaAg. (R.i, 
Winnow the chaffy snow. 

4. yfg'. Light, empty, and worthless as chaff. 
(Said of things and jierhons.] 

*594 Wii LOUIE el7iiift 39 b, Chaffye Ihoughtcs 1603 
Chi-tile Eng. Mourn. Gantt, in Hart Mui. (M.dh. ) 11 . 
485 .Stir up the chafly multitude i6ta .Shaks. Nc hi . livo 
Noble R. Ill 1. 41 1 lion best, and ait . ach.iffy h»id. Not 
worth the name of villain ! x642 K. ( 'ahhkni i r L rprriem e 

V XIX. 3J1 'That .swelling and wordy, hut chaihe, scnsclcsse, 
and empty Pamphlet. 1819 j. Milnkh End Reltg. L an/rov. 
11. (ed. 2) 57 A dry and (h.ifly Kpistle. 

6 . Comb., as chaffy-ti\cturcd. 

1877 F. Heath Fein H \ 21 Covcied wiili various -colutired, 
chally-textured stales. 

Chafing (ip' lirj), ^>bl, sb. Also chaffing, [f. 
Chafe v. + -ino LJ 

1. The action of the verb Chafe, q.v., in its 
various senses. 

ftps 1 ri visa Barth De P. R. xvn liv (1495 ' 63s The juya 
of luitropium hclpyth moche .lyenst (.hauffyiig and stop- 
pynEC of the lyuoiir c 1440 f^romp. Par?*. 68 (,jiafynge, 
con/ru acio. 1483 < xroN Gold. Leg. 100/3 Wythout fclyng 
of ony hetc or Lhaiiffyng. 1355 Eden Deiadrs ’. Ind. (Arb.) 
227 Vneessant rubhynge it UiafynKc. 1575 I.ankham Let. 

' 1871 1 T7 With spiicfull ohrnyds and vncharilabl chaflingM 
alviciz they fieai. X577 Nokiiiurooke Dicing (18431 *>11 
I'liere is no harm if they play, without swearing, chafing, 
Ol Louetou5ncs‘«. 1580 Hollvhxno Treas. Fr. Tong., Es^ 
chauffement , chafinu, waimiiig, heating, c 1590 Mariowr 
Faust, viii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with my iiiiatress 
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•bout it. i6op Holij^nd Livy it. xxix. 63 k, There wa^ 
iXMJre cUinour, biawliiiff and chahna than any hurt done. 

Riik^lfv I'riui. rhyxu 265 UnliJ the part he first 
heated by C'hafinK. K. laviwf, Hahylon I. n 151 The 

chafhnic of it* |t}ie sea'sj roLky and pebbled bed. 1B45 K. 
Hamilion y*r/. LUhc. X ltd. 21:414 J'he tliafiniffc of party 
atnfc. 1873 tJAVii-H Alitnn.*. 4- Mer^ xvi. 142 'J'he 

chafiri^ of (be siiccts, I In: rattling of the blocks, and the 
whiNlliiiK of the yale in the shroudit. 

2. ( , as ohafliis-obeolka (Aaw/.), ' a 

name j^iven by old sailors to ihc sheaves iiislcad 
of blocks on lilt* yaids in ligbt-ngped vessels’; 
chafinjc-fc^ar * the stuff put upon the 

rigging and sjiais to ])revciit theii being chafed * 
(Sniyth Sa/Vi/rs ff ) , ohafing-m&t (^sec 

qiiotJ ; chaflnR-pan == Chafino-dinh. 

1840 K Dana fir/ Mast in 5 Wherever any of l)*r ropes 
..are chahriK or weannj^ uIkui ii, there ' ch.ihni; Be.ir’, as it 
is r.illed, must be put on 'hit mb yrat. jo Nov. 767^2 

An impruved eltAfing-pan which instead of fuel, has a Rniall 
l.imp Daily I'rt 12 Sept 2/1 De.id-eyes to turn in, 

ch.(tirii; ^e.tr to look after, rcef-kiiols to point, x^’^i'entury 
^^'1- 041/1 PiittitiK on ch.i(iiiK-mats to protect those 
p.irt'. oi the most exposed to wear. 

Chafing,/// a [I as prec. + 2 ] That 

ch.Tle.s . Ill various senses of the vb. 

1539 .S/ Vabcfs in iroiide litst. I ng (1880 111. 433 lie 
is VI hawte iv chafing lit it men be aliared to speak lo him. 
13161 Molivuokh fltmt. Apotk 27 h, Let hym cate no .chaf- 
ynik^c or inn.iiiiynge meatc. 176a Liiukchici. iii. Wks. 

J7/4 n S'? Not i]uitc So fiisi as '1 error rules When lie the 

1 hatinii^ winds boHti ides 1843 ] Mariini au t7ir././/('(i867) 

2 40 The miseries of h blank and 1 haling rnind 1865 Livino- 
htosK /nmben an. 351 Uu spill Us all into the chaiin^ river. 

Cha’fing-dish. AUo 6 chaffy ndyoh«. 6-8 
oholindiHh, 7 chaffendinh, chafcn^dish, 5-9 
ohaffing-diRh. [f. Ciiafinu vb/. sb. -t Dish j/a] 
A vcbstl to h Id burning ciiarcoal 01 other fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it ; a portable grate. 

1483 At 1 1 fitch 11 / C.12 i 3 Holy- w, iter Stopps, ChafhiiK- 
dislies, H.'inKiii^; [.avers. 1538 fiitry M i//s 1850' 144, I be- 
wethe Allsol oiiiy syster Mason a ch ifTyndychc 1380N0HII1 
^iutarih (1676) 474 A Chaftiulisli with b'oals. idia Wooij 
At I fittrji^ Mafr Wks ' 10 ,3 203 H.ivf ever rejidy a Cli.iflTcn- 
dish with tiic to warm ciotils 1633 Walton .(Wnf/er ii ^,8 
Let hiin f.t (.'hub) llien be boiled Rcnily over a Chafnig-didi 
with wood Idles. 1693 lioviu Aird. 111. 37 A CJliatcn- 

disli with Knibers 18x5 Scoi 1 Tahvtt vii, A chafiiiiu- 
dtsli filled with chrirm.-il 1843 pRrsroTT Mrxicti U850 1 
1 31 '1 be meats wcic kept warm by cbatini;;-di-shr&. 

Chaflr, -or, -our, -yr, etc , obs. ff. Chaffr, 
Chafpjeu. 

tChaflet. ('f/iS. rati’. [Cf. OK. i/ifl/w//, ScAF- 

FoLM.J VA scaffold, jilallorm, elevated stage. 
(( 'f. C UASRLK1TK 't 

1470 83 Malory Arthur (1817’' 11. 436 Kynce Arthur 
dienird a wonderful dreinr, ih.it was tfl|^, that liyni 
senieil lie satic vpon a challct 111 a chayci, and the cliayer 
was r.iHt lo a whcle. 

Chafron, var of Chafphon. 

Chaf t , t J ift") 0 /n north, dial, In5Bchafb, 
9 di.il chuff, [a. ON. (in Icel. 

k/aptr,Svt, kaft (^j)ro louiiccd chaft) jaw, Da. kie/f 
(chops), aii^wt ring to a Ootliic tyjic *kt/tus, OTeut. 
*kfftu z, possibly from a stem *kr)^ *ka/- ‘ to make 
a chewing iiiovciiient with the under jnw ^ whence 
also OK. cca// MK c/fizzv/ Jt»WL, and various cog- 
nate words in Gcr. and 1 )u J 

1. 'riie jaw, chap , usually in //. t Chiefly north., 
and since J7th c. only dia/.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7510 tC'olt.) A here, a leon, b.Tth i mete. . 
And aiok bam be |>c hordes fma Jiai i |«aii cliatttes iot/u'r 
AiSS rhauebs, t haulis. cliaulos] rune in tua. c 14x0 Anturs 
Arih.xxt Off the ^chufl the sbol «iiAiurC to the shin. 1483 
Cath. An^l. 57 A Cbufte, tua.xtiia. 1333 Coveruale Jvb 
xxix. 17, T brake the cliallc*; of y ’ vnriglit^us. Ibid. xl. 13 
Cniixi thou . hole his iJi.iftrs thorow with .111 aiilc 7 
1558 k?. Kennedy Coiu/mJ. Ttait. in ATist. IJ'odr. Ixoc, 
(1844I 160 To cry out with opinii chaftes. IM? Lowe 
t 'A/ r//ry. 41^134) 105 Deinbi) ol the nerves wbuli inoveth 
the chaftrs 1686 (i .STt>\Ri InnuSrj, PtS( 64 As slyly 
as thy fause charts w.i]i;*'s. 1816 Si’oiT Hrt Ahdl x, 

* Like to RBunt our cli.ifts aff ' 1864 Atkinson fCkttby 

Gloss , C hafts or Cktsfts^ the jaws. ‘ Cliafis tied up , 
dead. 1875 Lane. G/oss (K. i) S. 1, Chi\ffs (N. Lane.), 
Chuffs (S lane.), jaw bimeb. 

2 . Comh.^vLSchaft-bittdi\ -boptf \ thaft-fal/en aiXy 
a 1300 Cursor' M. Wit he chafte huii of a ded has . . 

ilanhewns. 1535 Coveroale I viifiJ 6 Smyte the thafl 
bones of the lyons whelpcs. 1597 J-'Ovvi' i Ittrurg. (1O441 
140 Uiidcincath the chaftbone. 1863 Atkinson Danby 
Jym'iHf., N. Ktding Vorksk , Chaff-bonty the jaw-Ume. 

Chafti,e, obs. lorm of Shaft : obs. pa. t. U pple 
of Chafk V 

[Chafter (in Levins), mispr. for Charter.! 

II Chagan (kaga n). //tsf. [ad. late L. ikaf^rh 
nuSf iaj^r,iftus, in Byz. Gr. Tuikish 

Jkhnqdn king, sovereign ; see Cham and 
Khan.] An ancient form of the word Kuan; 
applied (after the mcdiarval T<atin and Greek 
chroniclers) to the sovereign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centuries. 

1776-81 Gibik>n Decl. A alii- fiB75> 719 The Avars . . 
the chagan, the peculiar title of their king. Ibid. xlvi. 
(1875 1 Boo When the Roman envoys approached the preMnee 
of the chagan. 184a Denny Cycl. XXlV. 73/a I'he Khaxarx 
. .their kings wore called Chagan or more correctly Kha- 


ghan, which was the name of the old Mongol kinA a 
thousand years before the appearance of tlie Khuxars. Ibid, 
ji/z 'i'he Kuasians in 1016 . . made their khagjian Georgex 
J'zula a prixuiier. 

Cliagrill (Jagn n, -gri n\ sh. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 ohagreen. [a. V. cha^tp'in (1) rough skin, sha- 
green, (2) displcasiue. iil-humuur, etc. The scuse- 
dcvelopinent look place in Kicnch, whci« .the 
word meaning ' rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file , became by metaphor the ex- 
pression for gnawing trouble (Litlrtf). In Knglish 
the word in the oiiguial material sense is now 
written .SiiAoltF.EN.q.v. 

Ill the xriiiie shafnrH It has ztgrinOy Venetian sagrin 
(iJiczi; ad. Turki^il 

faghri^ sitghriy rump of a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, Nhairrecn j 

tl ^Shaukekn. 

•f* 1 . A species of skin or leather with a rough 
fcuifacc: now coninumlv spelt SiiAGliKKN, q v. 

1678, riiiLLiES, (. ha^rtUy . also the rough nkiu of a Fish, 
of wliiv It Wall h Ca-iCH and handles of Knives are made. 
1^7 ir L'Uss J)' Aunoy'k I rai'.wjxAs 151 Jt is covet’d wiih 
Chagrin, and nail’d with Gold Nuilh X766 Fhtl. Trans. 
LVL 1(70 The skin, which is black, is full of .small scales, 
rrseiiibhiig rliagriu ia4a Thiciiamo Dat. Hist. Man 9a 
It IS of the tubcrcul.Ttcd skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines make tlie grained leather teniietl rhagiin. 

t 2 //;'. A filuigic'Cii- like Rill face Ohr. 

01734 North Fxam. 11. v. f im, 304 Thoughts which . 
had made then skin run into a Chagrin. 

H Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 
( J 700, as an nflected and frcnchilied lei lu ) 

fCoToK {1611) expUiiis F chagrin, carke, mehincholir, 
care, thought ; perplexitic, he.auincssc, anxietie, petistiie- 
nexse, Vexation, 01 anguish of mind, also a disease or 
maladic . especially, such a one as comes bj melancholic J 
+ 3 . 'J lial wliic'i lilts 01 woiiics the ntiiid ; lut- 
ting tiouble, carking care, woiiy, onxicly , mtlan- 
clioly Obs. 

1636 Hlount Glossogr , Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
ness, anxiety, anguish of niiiul ; also a disease cmiiinp by 
melaiu'holy x6^ Cow'iey I'lnii. Odes Wks 1710 1 . 230 
'I'hcrc aic who all their Tatieiits chagrin have, As if they 
toi k each morn woise Potions than they gave. 1677 
'Iemtll Let Wks. 17 jj 11 . 426 His illness . dinvcd, p« i- 
hnps, Iroin the h atjgiie and (..iiagnii of his Husiiiess. a z6Co 
HiTii-M Hem. ii7s9' 1 121 Foi, if he feel no blmgnn, or 
Keiiiorse, Kis Foicnc.id’.s shot -f ice, and he’s nv’erthe wuisc. 
171X l^oEF fiafie Lock iv 7; Hear me, ami loudi Belinda 
with chagrin , — 'J'hal single act gives half the world the 
xplucn. 1731 Johnson Rambl. No. j8i f 7, I hid niyseli . . 
in the country, that iriy chagrin might fume away without 
obscrviiliun 1840 7 ll ‘ loi / m >1877 259 Kach 

Saturd.'iy night wiicn, dcvoui d by chagrin, he sits listening 
lo singers 

4 .<?v/ Acute vexation, annoyance, or moi tificatiori, 
arising from tlisappointmenl, thwarting, or failure. 

1716 8 PoiTt in Lady M. H'. Montague's Lett II. xli. 4 
If there be any cncninsiaiicc of chagiin 111 the occasion 1 
must . feel a pait of it 1770 Lanoiiomnk Tlutnrih 11B79) 

I . 474/1 MaiiuH died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate 
wretch, who had not obtainrd what he wanted 1807-8 W. 
Invini. Saimag. 11824 157 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over- 
whelm me, merely for waul of a j»air of biecches f 1876 
K. Jenkins Li lot on Qto ens //. 4 I’liey managed to .conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any. 

b. in plu/al. Troubles; vexations. 

a 1744 l^oi'E Letter^ 1 grieve with the old, for so 

mtTiiy additional iiu'onvcmrncc.s and chagriiib, mure than 
their small lemain of life .seemed destined lo undergo 1771 
Niciioi.i.s III ( orr. w Gttiy <1843' 148 If 1 met w'ltli any 
chagrins, I comforted inyscifthat 1 had a treasure at home. 
x8a4 Miss Fkhrikr Juke*, xlvi, Mrs. Major bad her own 
petty chagrins. 1887 Morllv Crit. Misc. III. 154 V^ hom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 

t Chagrin, a, Obs. Also chagreon, Bhaggarin. 

[a. K. f/iag^rin (l.'sth c in Littre) i. the bh. : see prec ] 
tl. Grieved, disquieted, troubled ; melancholy. 
1666 Prrvs Diary 6 Aug , My wife in a chagrin humour, 
siie not being pleased WTtn iny kiiidiiesse to either of them. 
1678 F.ari Quefnbbury Let. in M Napier Ld^e Dundee 

II. 58, 1 know he IS very high, and often .shaggarin, and 
angry 1691 Islington H >/A 9 j’o say they’ve Mclancholly 
been, Is Bar'liroiis; no, they aic C Kigrin. 17x1 Ramsay 
IVki. ^1848) II. 312 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
I7RB De Foh fielig Lcurtsh. 1. ii. 11840' 38, 1 grew chagrin 
and dull. 

2. Clia"rincd ; acutely vexed, mortified. 

1706 l*“nr fure D/v. vn 140 Hell’s b.Tuk’d ; ihc shagrin 
Fiends the < 'oiujiiestow’n 1708! l>t>WNEsy//z/ firv.Tn^. 
.Ktoge 20 At which the Ficiich look’d very Shaggnn. 1711 
P. H. Ptriv late Dari 127 He is not a little ctiagrin about 
the Habeas Corpus Act being suspended 
Chapin (Jfugrrn, -gri'n), v. [a. P'. chag/ine-r 
(16th c in i.ittic), f. the sb. ; sec above ] 

1 . trails To trouble, vex, worry, giicve. arch. 

17^ Firlimnc Int. Lhamberm. 11. iii, Pray remember the 

con^ioD she is in, and don't do anything lo chagrin her. 
1733 Mem. Copt, P. Drake i. 5 Wliicli so chaipined me, 
that . I waited only an Opportunity of quitting them. 

Arp. Moore in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 475 
Those west winds chagrin me exceedingly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Seff- 
Reliance Wks, vHohiU I. 93 Every word they say chagrins 
and we know not where to begin to set them right. 

2 . esp. To vex acutely t^disappointiug or thwart- 
ing ; to mortify. (Chiefly passive.) 


1748 AhsooIs Vey, t. i. 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
grined at the losing the command of. .so dc.sirable an enter- 
prize. 1^96 Morse Atner Geog, 1 . 139 The captain . was 
so chagrined at his disappointment, that he died of grwf. 
x8a6 C. Butlkr Grotim xvl, suo The contradictions which 
he met with chagrin^ him. 1878 Blach Green Dust. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coldness of her manner. 

2 . ? intr. To feel trouble or vexaliun ; tu ‘ trouble \ 
[ - F. se chagriner^ rare. 

(In qiioL it may be the adj.) 

17x7 Fieijhnq Lave in sev. Masques, I would not have 
your ladyship chagnn at my bride's expression. 
CliaSriliad JagD ud ),///. a. [f. Chaouiv V. 
+-KDhJ Vexed, mortified ; disappoiiiled, formerly, 
afllicted, troubled, melancholy. 

1665 Pepys Diary is Jan., How chagrined the Prinev wax 
the other day, when he thouglit he ^ould die 17x4 De 
Foe Mem. Caxudter 11840' 10 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. 17313 Fielding Int. Chamberm. 
11. i. Be not Lhagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. 179X Ahp. Moore in Ld. Aiukland's Corr. 
(1861) 11 . 477 Mr. Pitt was m the House, evidently chag- 
rined. 1^4 Dlshaeli Coningsbyww, ii. 293 Mourning over 
his tlia^rincd fortunes 

ChaiUeB, ubs. form of Chalice. 

Chain sb. F'orms: (4 keigne), 4-6 

oheyns, ohayn(e, 5-7 ohaine, 6- ohaiD, (occas. 
4 cheine, oheiogne, 4 5 cheigne, 6 ohoyune) ; 
north, and Sc. 4-5 ohenye, 4-i oheny, 4- 7 
ohenyie, 5-6 chen^ei, 7 oheiuUe, 9 dial, chain-, 
ohenzio ; 4- 5 and 9 dial oliyne, chine, 5 Bchene, 
6 sohyue, chene, oheane, chaue. [M K. ehayne, 
chcynCy a. UK chaeinCy chaaiiiCy chaenc, thaanCy in 
ONK. cacincy camne (*ipr. & Sp. cadenay It. r'tf- 
L. catena chain. With the ML. types in 
■fine. Sc -w, -ttiiCy cf. mod.ricard cagnc \ mod. 
Sc. i» checn . ij/n) j 
I. General sense. 

1 A connected senes of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through eaih other, or other- 
wise jointed togeiher, so as to move on each other 
more or less In ely, and thus lorm a strong but 
flexible hgnmeiit 01 siring. 

Chains ditVci in Miucture according lo tlie shape of 
their links and the inode in which these arc united ; also in 
maLcrml and Ki/e, in accoi dance with their purpose of 
fastening, re.stMini, tiaction, ornament, etc Heuee su< b 
qualifying uilnbuies a.s goldy iron, xablty di aught, U'a<t/j, 
etc 

c 1300 K. Alts. 683 Hib men him brought, by a chayn a 
ragged roll 1330 R. Bnunne ( hron. (iBiui 174 ]|>e ilijne 
in liio he hew. c x^o Cursor M. App. 1. 22^54 (Ediii.) An 
angel. wi)> a iiiikil kcignc [WZ/rr eheigne, dieingne, 

cheny, cheynej in handc. X375 Bamuour firiue xvii (>13 
And with aiie .stark chcync h' cbenyie, stark rhenjnsj 
hald thame lli.u. 14B0 li 'ardr. An. Kdvt //'(iB^o 123 
A spenng cheyne with staples and liookes 1483 i atk. Angi. 
63 Chine, cathena, 1530 50 Gregory ( It* on 192 Made 
ij Btronge schyny.s of yryn, unto Ihe draught brygge of 
London, x^sx 3 Jnv. Ck. Goods Staff. 111 Ann Lic^ield 
IV. 24 Itm. 11 sensors of inasten, on ot them hath dnines of 
silvei. 1598 Barret fi Vrrw v. lii. 135 Manycbaincs 

of non to draw the aitillery. 1667 Milion J' J.. 11 . losi 
Hanging in a golden Chain This pendent World x66o- 
Lond Gaz. No. 1518/4 A Silver WhIlIi. wiihuiit String or 
Chain, i/xa Stekik Sfect. No. 504 F5, 1 am to be bang'd 
in chains xyxa Lomi. Gas. No. 4972/4 Abraham Deseser, 

. . Watch-ciiHin-maker. 1859 F. Griffiths Arht. Man. 
(1852) 126 No H keys and iinkrys the draught chain. 1884 
F. Briitfn Watt a 4 Clockm. 50 When the timekeeper is 
going, the cliain is drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Alod. Children making daisy chains 
b. as a substance. (No plural.') 

16 , in Reluiurs Anc. Poetry 11823) HI 15 He put in 
chainc full nine y.'irds long. And he let g>>e his great gunnes 
xhott. 1637 AIS Abst. in Maclaurin Grim. ( ases xl. 1 Jam.i, 
He was sentenced to be hanged in dienyie on the galluwlcc 
till his corpse rot. 

2. As emjiloyed to restrain or fetter ; hence a 
bond or fetter geneially ; esp. in pi. fetters, bonds ; 
abtlr. confinement, imiirisonmoiit, ca^ilivity. 

1393 Gower Coirf. II. 13a They boijnden him with cheines 
fasic. i6xx Biui.b Pi Ixviii 6 Hee biingeth out those that 
arc bound withdiaims 

138. W vciiE fer. xxvii. a Mac to thee bondls and cheynus 
iCovLRO. ebayncs, x6xi yokes | and liiou .shall puiic them 
ill thi nccke. 15x6 1 iNiMik Alts xii. 7 The cheyncs fell of 
from hi.s hondes. 1535 in Sirype Ltd. Mem. III. App. 
xliv Jercmie made a chain of wood, and LHananiali] 
took the chain from his neck and brake it. 1667 Milton 
P. L. \ 48 To bottomlesb perdition, there to dwell In .Ada- 
mantine ('hams and penal Fire. 17x3 Berkei ev Pass. 
Obed. Wkb. 111 . 129 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and 
fetterb. 1734 Pope L.ss. Alan iv. 214 Who noble tndsby 
noble means obtains, ( )r failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
1879 Froudb (. msar iv. 40 Brought in chains to Rome. 

b. fig. A binding or restraining force which 
prevents freedom of action^, {Cf.feitersy bonds.) 

rz374 Chaucer And. ^ Arc. 284 For cither mol 1 haue 
yow in my clieyn Or with the dethe ye mot departc vb 
tweyn. 15x6 Dtlgr. Per/. (W de W. 15311 57 Exceple the 
chaynes & bondes of syune be vtterly broken, xmx S. 
Rogf.ks Pleas Mem. 11. 142 Dusky forms in chains of slum- 
ber cast. 1787 Burns Streams that glide y Streams. .Never 
bound by winter’s chains. z8bx Hazutt Tabled. 1 . iii. 62 
The chain of habit. 1871 Mqrlev y'olfaire ixZZt) 36 The 
first band of men who had shaken off their chains. 

t 0. A constraining force \ a bond of union or 
lympathy ; a tie. Obs 
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Ijn t AHCI. P. Pi. B. V. 6|6 Itow tlwU MK in ^-Mtue 
irauthe utte in ^ne hate, In a eheyne of charytc aa bow a 
cmiM were, c moo R m. K au 4(1 1 Love . . is a sjrkcnesac 
of the thought Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyn^, With 
male and female, with oo eheyne. i6s5-6e Stanlbv Hist. 
Philos.^ i86/i There is a Divine Chun, which . . maketh 
one of it self, and those things which are united to it. 

3 . A personal ornament in the form of a chain 
worn round the neck; sometimes an ensign of 
office {chain of office). 

('ITie chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com* 
bine senses i and 3.) 

*397 in FairhoU Hitt Costum* Gloas. s. v.. A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 
part, 14x9 Sc. Acts in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 77 
Sierpu, beltis, uches, and cheii^ies. 1463 Mann. 4* IIoHuk. 
Kxp. 154 My mastyr sold to tiiy lord off Norfolke a schenc 
of gold is^ CovERDALR Prov. i. 9 That shal brynge grace 
vnto thy heade, and shal be a eheyne aboute thy iiecke. 
sgBoLYLV A'w/MiMmArb J433 The new found Glaase Cheyncs 
that you wearc about your neckes. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado 
Ik i. 197 Whal fahhion will you weare the Garland offY 
About your necke, like an Vsurers chaine ? syaa N. Kobin- 
SUM 7 A. Phytick Introd 4 Physicians at Milan . . wear 
Chains of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. Mod. The mayor 
was present wearing his chain of office. 

4 . Jig. A connected course, train, or series; a 
sequence : a. of action or condition. 

[« 1593 Smiih Serm. / 1866) 11 . 186 Draws sin upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links.] 1651 Hobbcs Lernath. 
1. vii. 30 In the chain of 1 ) ihCoiir.se, wheresoever it be inter- 
rupted, there is an Knd for (hat time. i6ss Fuller Ch. 
Hist. III. ii. 4 31 Here no chain of succession could be 
pleaded, where no two links followed in order, ivii Staele 
Sptet. No. X09 F I Without. Care to preserve tne Appear- 
artce of Chain of 'I'huught. 1794 Martyn Rousseaus Bot. 
Introd. 1 This false idea, reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links. 18^-10 Coleriogv 
Friend (1865) 31 l‘he simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Hawn ofj.t/ei. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. Mod The chain of proof is complete. 

b. of iiidividu.ll iacts, acts, events, or the like. 
.696 Whiston TAe. karih 11. (173a) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions aie demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions. 17x9 Younu Revenge iv. i. Day buries day ; month, 
month; and year the year; Our life is but a chain of many 
deaths. 1789 Beniiia.m Print. Legist, i. | 11 A chain of 
proofs must have their commeiicciiicnt somewhere. 1871 
FnI'.eman Norm. f"‘tf«^(i876' IV. xx. 571 A strange cliain 
of events. 1885 Sir K. Haguallav in I. an* Times Rep. 
LI I. 672/1 The Act provides for a complete chain of trustees 

6. A continuous linear senes of material objects : 

a. of objects (lurposely connected, or connect* 
in^ points in a lute. 

1791 Smkaton Edystoue L 197 The Chain of 

triangles from the Edystoue to . PTym<;utli, for a.sccrtairi- 
ing tiieir distance frigonomeiric.illy. 18x0 Hlnky Etem. 
Chem. <i83<'>) 1 , 168 Atiulhci niodifitation of the apparatus, 
which may be called the Chain of Cups, was proposed b}' 
Volta. 1838 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. 464 By means of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine. 1870 
koLLEsroN Antm. Life 133 The chain of nerve ganglia. 

b. of objects naturally di.sposed in a linear 
senes (with connexion actual or imagined). 

1695 WoopwARU Nat Hist, karth ill. i. ti733> 173 The 
Aiu les, that prodigious Cham of Mountains, Anson s 

Voy III V 458 The I .adiorics. an extensive chain of Islands 
x8^ Med. imt. XIX. 41 1 The vibrations will pass . by 
the chain of bones, to the Menibrana Fenostree Ovalis. 
1813 pAKhWELL Introd. Geol. 57 'i‘hc most extensive moun- 
tain chains have a northern and southern direction. 1867 
W. W. .SMrrii Coat fr Coal-mimng 87 South of the Si. 
i.awrence .md the great chum of lakes. 1883 Llovu Ebb 4 
El. 11 . 3i8 a clniin of undulaiing hills 

C. Short lor mountatn-i hain 1 a& in bV 
1830 Lveil Prtne. ijeol I 377 A submarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne lo Folkestc.ie, 1846 Ghoie Greece 
(1862* II. i. 1 'I'he clwiin called Olympus. iSya Raymomu 
Statist. Mines 4 Mining 153 A southerly cotiiiiiuation of 
the Humboldt chain. 

d. i.adies chain \¥i.chaitic (ic.s darnes^ : a pari 
of the second in a quadrille. 

1869 Eng. Meek 3 I >ec. 371/3 Performing w'ith his partner 
a ' ladies' clniiii ’ in their laiUustic quadrille. 

II Specific uses. 

6. A chain or similar construction used as a 
barrier to obstruct the passage of a bridge, street, 
river, the entrance into a harbour, etc. ; a boom. 

c 1374 Chaucer 7 roylus 11. 569 For other wry is fro the 
gatiM none. Of Dardanus, theie opyn is the eheyne. 1513 
Lu. Berni rs /•rmw. 1 . ccccxxvi. 748 The cliencHse of euery 
strete taken duwiie and brought into the palayes. 1556 
Ckron. Gr. Friars 118531 19 Malpas of London drewe the 
(heynneof London brygge. x697Dami>ier Coy. (1739) 1.333 
There was a Cham of great Trees placed cross the Creek. . 
we were afterwards near half .an hour cutting the Bixira or 
Chain, xyao Huruieit Naval I runs. 111. xix. 400 'J'he 
Dutch, .broke their way through, and burnt the three ships 
which lay to defend the Chain. 

7 . A chain fixed to a door-post, which serves to 
secure a house door within when slightly opened. 

1839 Dickfns Nick. Ntck. liii, * Top bolt 'muttered Arthur, 
fasteningashc spoke,' bottom bolt — chain — bar— double-lock 
—and key.' iMa Thackeray Philip II. xix, Mary came 
down stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and askccl him what he wanted. 

8. Part of a curb or bridle. 

1617 Markham Caval. 11. 14 The Cavezan. in fashion of a 
Chaine, & in our English phrase commonly called the Chaine. 

0. A measuring line, used in land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred iron rods called links 
jointed togrther by ^es at their ends. 

At first ch^ns of varying length were used or |Mropotcd ; 


but that described by Gunter in ifiaa b the one now adopted ; 
it measures 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into too links. 

1610 W. FoljunCHAM Art 0/ Surr*^ To Rdr. s The 
Beamc and Chaine batke no Truthes, nor blaunch Vn* 
truthes. 1604 Gunter Deter. Sector, 4f. in Penny Cyct. 
VI.^ 463/^ We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain being four perches in length, and divided 
into 100 links, 1669 Sturmy Marinors Mag. 11. v. i. 3 The 
Chains now used and in most esteem among Surveyors are 
I'hree. The first I wilt name is Mr Rathbom's. .imd that 
of Mr. Gunter's, .this year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of so Links in a Perch. 1790 Bukkb Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 3za An accurate land-surveyor, with his chain, sight, and 
thct^olite. z8oi Hutton Course Math. (1838) IL 54 Land 
is measured with a chain, called Gunter's Chain . . of luo equal 
links; and the length of each link is therefore. .7*93 inches. 

b. A chain’s length, as a lineal measure, equal 
to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links an acre. 

x66i S. Partridge Douh. Scale Prop. 40 I.et a piece of 
land be )6 pules broad, and the length 33 chains and an half. 
17*5 Bradi F.V Earn. Diet, s v. Surveying, It contains is 
Chains, 5 Links. 1850MAVHRW Loud. I.abouri,zi\. 9 \lll. 333 
(Hoppe) The Loudon and North-Western . . in its long and 
branching extent of 477 miles 35^ chains. 

10. Arch. A bar of iron, etc. built into walls 
to increase their cohesion ; see also chain^ondf 
•timber m 19 . Chain-platr 2. 

1764 Wasson in P/iit. Tians. LI V. 317 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of 
iron, connected together in such a manner as their exigen- 
cies require ; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains. 184a Owitx Archii. 11876) | 1495 
There arc other means ffor uniting the voussoirv] such as 
dowels and cramps . these are far better than the chains 
and tics of iron introduced by the moderns. 

11. Mtt. Short for Chain-shot. 

1804 Mon.son in U'ettesleyts I>tsp. 544 A most tremendous 
discharge of round, grape, and iliain, from tlicir guns. 

+ 12 . Short for Chain-pump. Oln. 

i68b Lond. Gas. No. 1750/4 An Engine thnt delivers .. 
more Water than the C'liaiii, and with gi eater Ease. 

13. Weatnng The lonf^ituilinal threads in a 
woven fabric ; the warp. (So in F. and Ger. App. 
sometimes misustd for woof ; cf. Cotgr. ‘ chaine de 
drap, the woofe of doth ; the thread which in 
weaning runs ouert rosse it *.) 

tisx C. Kino Brit Merck. II 17 All worsted Chains, and 
onfy the .Sliute of Woollen-Varn v 1774 Act 1 4 Gi o. Ill, c. 
35 Taking the Biers out of the Chains and withholding Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered to them. s8to J. in 
Risdon's Sum. Devon liitrud. 25 1 'he one ly.irn]. .forms the 
chain or woof, 1875 Urf / hr/. ArD HI. uto The longitu- 
dinal threads, whiiTi arc to form the chain of the web. 
Ihtd. 1113 The European loom |has] a waip-l>eain, round 
which the chain has been >sound 

14. Naut. A contiiv.ance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship's side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast 

a. The pait wlndi secures the shroud to the 
ship’s side, now commonly called Chain-plate. 

16)17 Cait. Smith Seamans Gram. v. 30 The Chained are 
strong pl.ates ol iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chainc-waile. 1769 in Faiconir Dnt jT/arine. riBso 
Rudim, Navig. (Wcale) 105 ( ham or ekain\, the links uf 
iron which are connerted tu tlic bindings that surround the 
dead-eyes of the thannels Tbev are secured to the ship’s 
side by a bolt through the toe-imk, railed the chain-holt. 

b pi. The asscnib]:i{;c of chain- wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivance to ex- 
tend the basis of the shrouds ; usually qualified, as 
fore-, main-, miicn-chains, accordinjr to the mast 
In the chains’, standing upon the chain-wale 
between two shrouds (whence the leadsman heaves 
the hand-lead). 

1710 De Foe Capt .Singleton xi. (1840) 193 To board her 
[a ship], .at her forr-chains on one side iBaj H. Gasi oignk 
Nav. Famed'S In each Main-chains an able Ncaman sLinds, 
With well coil'd line and plummet in his hands 1836 
Marryat Mtdsh. Easy xiii. 45 Climbed up the fore chains, 
and found the deck empty. 

16. The connexion in a palvanic liattery, 

s8ob Med ymt. VI 1 1 , 318 '1 hese phenomena, however, 
only take place the moment the Cialvainc chain i.s .shut, or 
when it is sutlerrd to remain shut If the np]u>sitc action, 
occasioned at the moineiit the chain is separated, had en- 
tirely supplanted . the former. 

10. The scries of bubbles on the snifacc of the 
water niarkinL^ the ctiursc of an otter. 

1865 G. BfrkflI’Y Life A Recoil IL 317, I at once ob- 
served the * Chain ' or bubbles of un otter. 

III. Allrth. and Comb 

17. aitrih. Of chains ; chain-Hke ; of the nature 
of chain- mail cf. 19 ^. 

c t4B5 in Hampole's Psalter i This same sauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That ly^t at hampole in surte . ]>ar it 
lyit in clieyn bondes 1886 Rihlr Haggard K. Solomon's 
Mines xv. 340 We managed to gel off the cliain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chain-line, -maker, -mak- 
ing, -shop. -verse, -way, chain-drooped, -swung, adjs. 

s8m Keats Eve St. Agnes xl, A •chain-dnx)p'd lamp was 
flickering by each door. x 9 Bo Atht'mgum lo Ian. 56 The 

E ositiun of the water-mark and tlie direction of the *rhain. 

nes, which are uniformly the same in every sheet nf laid 
paper, i860 Ogle. Report in Mere Mar. Hl^ag VII. 141 
•Chain-makers, shipowne.rs. x886 PaU Mall C. 37 Aug r i/i 
'I'he 3,500 rhainmalcers of both sexes who went out on strike 
on the 7th inst. Ibid. *Chainmaking is only possible by 


ak'ilAil haad-labonr. 1887 Dedfy ATm 18 June sAt Mr. 
Matthews, .said the wiwes in the ckamniakiiig trade. . were 
proliably not mora on the averagu than 7s. per week. 1886 
PesUMmilG, 17 Ana. ii/a Working for some hours in the 
•chain.RhoBS. s8ao Keats Ode Psyche 33 No incense sweet 
From •chain-swung censer teeming. S597 8 Br. Hau. Sai. 
Postscf . , Ariosto . . whose •chaine-verse, to which he feitereth 
bimselfe. ite Lond. Gns. No. S 573/4 A plain bilver •Cliain 
Watch. 

19 . Spedal combs.: ohAin-wrgumeBt {^Logic)^ 
a lorites; ohaln-armotur » chain-mail \ ohAliH 
belt, (d.) see quot. ; C^.) % chain adapted as a 
belt for transniittini^ power; ohain-boat (see 
quot.); ohain-bolt, {a.) Nant. one of the bolts 
by which chain-plates arc fastened to the ship’s 
side ; (^.) the bolt or knob at the end of a door- 
chain (see 7); chain-bond {^Arck\ a chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick- wall to increase 
its stability and cohei^ion (see 10) ; f ohain- 
bridle, a bridle with a chain (see 8); 't ohaiO' 
bullet » Chain-shot; chain- coupling, a secon^ 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of any accident to the primary coupling; chain* 
gang, a gang or number of convicts chained to- 
gether wTiile at work, etc., to picvent escaj^; 
chain-guard, a niechaiiism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; ohain-harrow, a hanow composed 
of chniii-work ; chain-hook, (a.) a hook fixed to a 
chain ; (b.) Naut. * on iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other, for hauling 
the chain-cables about ' (Smyth) ; t ohaln-laoe, 

? lacc made with chain-stitch ; chain-lightning, 
lightning which ajipears lo form a long zig-zag or 
broken line ; see also quot. 1 885 ; chain-lockor 
{Naut.), the receptacle for storing the chnin-cahle ; 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour rnaile of inter- 
laced links or rings ; chain -man, the bearer of the 
measuring chain in suiveying; chain-moulding, 
an ornamental moulding imitating chains ; chain- 
pier, a promenade ]ncr, siqipoitcd by chains like 
a chain- hi idge ; chain -pin, an iron jjin or ‘ arrow * 
used in maiking tUKiances in measuiiiig with the 
chain ; chain-pulley, a pulky having depresdons 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which It IS worked; chain-rule, a rule of aiith- 
metic, by which is found the relation of equiva- 
lence between two nunibeia ior which a chain of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Kxt.haiiges ; chain-aaw a vertebralcd 

saw forming a chain, having hook aiid handle at 
either exticmity; chain-sling {A\tu(.), a chain 
fitted to enciicle a large article, lor hoisting or 
lowering; cbain-amith, a mechanic whose liade 
IS to make chains; ohain-snako, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm ; ohain-sylloglam 
^ c/iatn-argumenl \ chain-timbor — chain-bond \ 
chain-towing, a system of towing vcsstls in nveis, 
etc., by means of a diain or cable lyuig along the 
bed of the river w'hich is wound over a drum on 
board tlic vessel ; chain-woLl »= chain-locker \ 
chain- wheel, (a ) a wheel used with a chain for 
the transmission of power ; (^. ) a machine for utiliz- 
ing watcr-powTr, which is an inversion of the 
chain- jmmp, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinciy. 
Also Chainbrijjoe, -cable, -pumI', etc. 

i860 Aiip Thomson Laws Th. Sfx* 'I'lie Gciman title [for 
Sorlics] "Lhain-arKuiiieiit \Ketteuschluss). a 1797 lyaipoh- 
ana xv o 'i'hc *chain, or riiii; armour wax that used in the 
Middle Atres. 1B41 H. Mllville Whale xly. 29 j The dol- 
pliiii was drawn in chain-armor likp Saladin’s 1794 W. 
riiLioN < iBoii 1 217 The "i haui-licll is u roninv- 

aiicc to fix round the iriiiik, which it locks to ihr plutform. 
1794 R/gging 4- Sea 1 . 1O4 *L hain-bnat , n iai*,t boat fitted 
with a davit over its ‘tcin, and two windlasses, one fiii ward, 
and tlie other aft, in ilic inside It is used for geltini; up 
moot iiiL^ -chains, anchors, etc. etZs/o Rudtui. Sa^’tg iWcale) 
105 "Chain-bolt, a laijijc l)olt to hcCiire the chains of tiie 
dr.id-cvvH, for the purpose of seainuK the mast hy the 
shiouds 1B80 BiackmorI' hreuia xxli iHoppc' lie., 
politely put tlie chain-holt on the diHjr when he retired to 
lake advice. 1B76 (iwii.T An hit. (*Iiiki». s v Bond, 'Jhe 
term "(h.iin hoiul l^ soincliincs applied to tlie hond timbers 
forinerly placed iii one or more lieis m tJie walls of c.ich 
stoiy of a buddiiiR, .iikI serving not only to tie the ualls 
tojfclher during their seiilernent, but afierwurdii for nniiing 
the finishiiies thereto. 1690 J. Siege London- 

deirv 2/2 .Some of ihnr C'lerg^' also .procured Hcvcral 
•Cham-uridles to l>e made. 1636 IlfYwooii Challenge 
Beauiie 11. Wks. 1874 V 26 My friend and 1 Like two 
•chaitic-hiilletK. Ride hy side, will fly Thorow the jawes of 
dc ith 1649 C I. J )anifc 7 rinarch.. Hen. J C, ccev, Chaine- 
Bulictts of his will Kim ihrouKh all Streets, and in the 
Waft, they kill 185B Gen. P. 'J’homi’bon Audi Alt. IL 
Ixxx 37 How ne.irly the felon and the *chain-Kang are 
allied i88a Harpers Mag. Dec 49/r Chain-R.anjis of con- 
victs arc brought out from the prison. 1884 F. Bhittbn 
Watch 4 Clockm 50 [The] *Chain Hook Iih] the hook 
fixed at each end of the chain to attach it to the fu»ee and 
the barrel. Ktchmtmd. Wills (18531 270, Vij own. of 

*chean lace, viijir. vjrf, 11(98 Klorio, Cadenelle, little chainen, 
chaine-lace or chaine-stich. iBSa J. Parker Apost. Li/e 
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1. 148 No man can report *chain lightnini;. 18B5 Daify 
Tel. 28 Dec. 7, a 'Chain lightning* (is) a strong foreign 
apirit. iSaa Scott Nigel iii, * It’s not made of iron, 1 wot, 
nor my (laitheN of *chenrie<mail.' iBm K-iNCHLr-Y Heroee 
IV. 137 Clothed from head to foot in Nte^ chain-mail. i86a 
Sm 11.28 Engineers 111 . 157 Accompanied by an anaiatant 
and a Vhainrnan a 1863 Thackenay Mtsc. V. 349 ( Hopf>e) 
On the *( ham pier of Brighton. 184/8 Britian tr. Mai- 
gatgnes Surg x. 184 You may use the ordinary or Vhain- 
saw. 186a Aleil. 'limes II. 964 Plate ol T. Matthew's 
chain saw i8j6 Kane Ant. t-xpl. 1 xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our •chain slings, and she fell back 1736 Mortimer 
In^PAil Trans XaXJX 948 Angnts anMiilntus, the 
•Cham -Snake 1870 Howkm Logic vii. 999 The complex 
abhreviaied leasonmg thus formed u called a *Chain- 
.Syllogism, or .Sorites. 1893? N iCiiciLSoN /Vaerjf. liutid. 
58J V Aa/n^timfier, in hriclc building, n timber of large 
d iiiensioMs placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparling Mrength. 1874 Knight Meth 1.591/2 
The *rh.iin-towing jiystein wus first tried in France in 17 19. 
1845 Athenjeum 1 r eh. 1 18 The enorinuux chain and •chain- 
wheel for driving the sciew. 

Chain v. Forms; 4^5 oheyne, ohyno, 

4 7 ohayne, 5 oheyn-yn, 6 oheine, f)-; ohaine, 
()~ chain, [f. prcc. sb. in various senses. 1* rench 
has chatner only with the meaning ‘ to measure 
with a chain , but euihatntr cited in l.ittre from 
the nth c. \ enchain barely appears in late MK.J 

1. trims. Jo bind, fasten, secure, viilh a chain. 
•393 I'Angc. P. pi. C xxi. 987 Barre we |»e ^utes. Cheke 
we and cheyne we. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. PI, \. i. vo< The 
rampant Bcare chain'd to the ragged staffe. 1667 Milton 
/' L I. 910 Ihe Arch fiend lay Chain'd on the burning 
in Kmerson I^Hg. Tiaits xii. Wks iBohn/ II. 90 

00 *” M®rton Library are iilill chained to ihc wall. 

i88a j. H, Blunt He/. Lh. Eng. 11 305 He was chained to 
the stake. 

b. transf niidyf^r. 

138 Wyclif Serm. Sel Wks. If. 367 Whanne that ri^twis- 
nesse is cheyned to (Jod and al his crcnturis. 1398 1 ‘hevisa 
'* 495’ *35 i'hc sholdcrs hen nedc- 
full to byndc and cheyne logyders the hones of ihe lirrste. 
• 59 * •‘^maks Two i tent. 1 i. 3 Wci't not affretion chaincs 
thy lender dayes 'I'o ihr sweet glautices of ihy honour'd 
Loue. 1795 SnuTHRY Joan 0/ Arc i. 915 A hair lhal chain.s 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it. 1858 
J Mariineau Stud. (hr. 14 | 'I'he mind given up to pas- 
sion, or chained to self , dwells . in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 1876 'J revelvan Macaulay 11 . i\. 131. 

2. 1 o fetter or confine with a chain or chains ; 
to [uit 111 chains. 

('1440 I’ork Mvst. XXX. 912 We chnige you J»at choilc be 
wele < hyned. ct44o Promp Pan' 72 C'heynyn or put yn 
cheyiiys, frt/Ac/zo. 1591 Shak.s. i I ten. VI, 11 lu 39, 1 will 
chayne these l.egges and Amies of tbine t 1850 Arab. 

A (Rtidg. » 499 I'hey rbaincd him, and put handcuffs 
and letiers on Imn. 1850 Mrs. .Siow e Uncle Tom's C. x. 80 
Buying men and wuniui, and chaining tlietii, like c«itile 1 
To fettei, confine, hind; to restrain. 

•377 I'ANci . P. PI. B. 1. iQv Cbasiite wi|>-outen cliarite 
worth cheyntd in belle c 1393 Ciiauclr Manage 14 But 
thilke doted foole , hath leyere Y-cheyned Ir.r ychyned, 
ychaynedj be, than out of prison crepe, c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxn. 978 The payment cncny.s he with-alT, The thar no 
nodir cutiienaunie crauc. 1592 Siiaks. Tver. 900 Or free 
that Houl which wretchedness hath chain’d. 1634 Miiton 
C rim;/ J 660 If 1 but wave lhi» wand, Your nerves are ail 
chained up .in alabaster 1870 1 .. Mokkis Epic Hades 1. 
(1R8 53 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 1879S1MNFR 
Music of Ihhle 167 Until such a system came into existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits, 

3 . To obstruct or close with a chain 

1602 Knoiivs Hist, '/wrFj (J.\ The admiral seeing the 
mouth of the liavcn chained . durst not attempt to enter. 
c 16^ KiiinoN I)e 7 >on § loa '1810) 903 The haven is 

chained over when need rcquireth. 1674 in Picton I' pool 
Munu. Kec. 11883' I- 2U6 IIi.» new intended street . shall 
Dot be chained or oh.stiucted against any of the townc. 

+ 4. To surround like a chnin ; to embrace. Obs. 

Shaks. Ant 4 f /. IV. viii. 14 Oh thou day o* th* 
world, Chaine mine arm'd ncckc. 

6. To measure with a Isurvcyoi's) chnin. 
i6zo w. FoiKiNr.fiAM Art Suniey 11. v. 55 F-xtende litiea 
from each station tchuyning the stationall line oiicly . 

6. 'l o secure (a door) with the chain ; absoL to 
* put on the chain 

1839 Dickens Nuh. Nick. Ivi, R.ilph . . chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key 1886 Baring-Goulu C*t Royal 1 v. 59 
•Joanna .lock and chain after the gentleman ' 

7 . Arch, To bind (masonry; wiih a chain: cf. 
Chain sh. 10. 

1843-75 Gwilt Archit. it. iii. f 18 962 A large number of 
steeples would be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. 

+ GhjU-nage. Ohs. ff. Chain sh. + -age ; cf. 

F. chainage.] a. A fastening with a chain; chain- 
ing. b. ? A fee due for the use of mooring-chains, 
etc , in a harbour. 

i6ii CoTGR., Encha/nure, a chayning . . chaynage. 1691 
T. iI[alk] Arc. New Invent, p. gx The Chainage of Ships 
belongs to the Admiral. 

Chain-bri dge. A snsiiension-bridge sup- 
ported by chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
of support. 

1818 f. Andrrson (title\ A Design for a Chain bridge to 
w thrown over the Firth of Forth at Qiieensferry. 1836 
Tennv Cycl. V. 41 3/1 The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 1846 G. N. Wright Cream Scf. Kmnvl, 60 Siiapen- 
•ion or chain-bridges are employed, supported by tension- 


rods hung from continuous suspension chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Chai'n-oa ble. A ship’s cable formed of a 
chain. Also attrib. 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 
part of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
(hemp) cable ; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, * cable ' alone generally means chain-cable. ^ 

18^ Marryat Own xix. His nerves were like a 

chnin-cable. 1834 'Thirlwall Greece VI. 1 . 200. 1848 

Dickrns Dombey ix. Chain-cable forges. 

Chained ( tj/^nd;, ///. a. [f. Chain -nr>.} 

1. From the vb. : Made fast, hound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain ; fettered. 

1613 Chapman Rexu Bussy if A mb. iv, Chained shot. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. cciv. (1881) 345 He hath left me a chained 
ninn 1660 Ingeio Bentiv. 4 Urania (16B2) 11. 181 (The 
assailaiitsi vet upon the chnin’d-hndge 1684 Land. Gat. 
No. 1979/1 Chained Bullets made at Brescia. x8x6 Byron 
Parisma xiii. While Hugo raised his cliained h.ands. i860 
'i'vNDAH (\iac. 11. 4 3- *44. 

I 2. From the sb : F'itted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

155a IIuLOEi, Chayned, torquatus. 16*7 Caft. Smith 
Seamans Gram ii. 8 In great ships they use chained 
pumps, a 1796 Burns At eg o' the Mill, A fine pacing horse 
wi' a clear chattied bridle. 18 Sala Mrs. Mellors Diatn., 
[Hc| W.2S liit'iily curled chained, pinned, and iocketed. 

3. Of lightning : Having the form ot a chain or 
jointed line. 

1659 All Y Round No. 17 4/v> T.ightntng .now and then 
* chained ‘ or • forked ' was visible. 

tCbainet. Obs rare. [sii\.¥. ckafnette dim. 
of chatne Chain.] A small chain ; a chainlet. 

i6*3 Favine Theat. Hon. iii. xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets of gold. 

Chaining (tp'nuj) vbl. sb [f. Chain v.+ 
-INO >.] The action of the vb. Chain ; putting in 
chains ; enchainment ; connexion. 

1387 T Rp VISA Higilen ' Rolls' II 359 • Matz.) pe eba^myng 
ana rciengc of he gtete hound Cerberus. 1398 — Barth. 
J)e /', R. V. xxvili (1495) 138 The oucr the^nynge of the 
hondc hath ihre bones dial entre in to the bolowiies of the 
aimcs. 1583 Crindal's Will Wks. ' 1843' 459 Ten pounds 
towards the clasping, bossing and (hainmg of the same 
(hooks] 1661 BismopI' itiHr), New England Judged 
a biicf relation ot the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers . whcieiii llie Ciuel Bunds tind Imprisonments, 
Beatings .and Chainings . . arc shortly touched. 

Chainleaa (ip*'nlts),a. ff. Chain \b -< -ucas.] 
Without chain or chains : unchained, poetic. 

1816 Byron Sonn. Ckitlon, Eternal Spiiit of the chainless 
Mind ! 1850 BlackH' ^ftsthylus I. 213 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 

Chainlet (tj/* nlct) [f. Chain sb. + -let dim. 
suff.] A little chain 

1805 Scott Last Mtnsfr. vi iv, Spurs, and ringing chain- 
lets, sound iB8i Mi.ss Braddun Asph III. 135 The hand- 
Romesl of the ch.Hin.s, a clu.ster of many slender chainleis. 

Chain-plate. 

1. Naut. f see Chain .r/; 14 ] One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship’s side 
under the chain wale, to which the shrouds arc 
secur d. 

•^» in Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Cram, i, xiv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. 1769 Faiconkr Diet. Marine 
(1789^ Cadenes de haubans, the chains of the .shrouds, the 
cliaiti-plates. 1B40 R. Dana Bef Mast xxix. 106 We were 
loaded down to the holts of our chain-plates. 

2 Arch. One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a Imilding to give it greater sta- 
bility : cf. Chain sh 10 . 

184a G wiiT Art hit. (187^) 4 1889 The best remedy against j 
this inconvenience (settlement of the foundation] ix to tie 
the walls together by the mejms of chain plates. 

Chai*n-pnxnp. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
c!iain passes in its upward course through a tube, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
w'hich lit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by wliich the water 
is lifted to the top and there em])ticd out. 

a s6i8 RxLKir:H /n 7 >. Shipping 16 The Chaine pumpc, 
whi( h takes up twice a*, much water as the ordinary did. 
1701 .\hciier in Naval Chron XI. 988 The chain pump was 
chonked. 1830 Marryat King's Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to be manned. 

Chai n-shot. A kind of shot formed of two 
balls, or half-balls, connected by a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or di‘-‘chargc of this. Also^j^. 

^ itfi Sidney Poetrie tArh.» 55 Thi^s argument, is. . 
indeed, a chaine-shot against all learning. 1591 Horsey 
T r/iT'. (1857' 186 Evene slupe caries cannon and . . powder 
(andl cheyne-shott. 1617 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
XIV. 67 Chaine shot . . contriued round ax in a ball, yet will 
sored in flyiim their full length in bi-edth. 16^ Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St, 11. vii. 73 Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
that cut on both sidas; Sorites, chain-.shot. 1660 Ingrlo 
Bentiv. 4 Urania 11. 184 A ebain'd-shot ..cut off 

Atheophilus his main Mast in the middle. 1708 Land. Cat. 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral . . had his Leg broke by a Chain- 
Shot. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 977 He was hit by a chain- 
shot from an arqiiehuse. 

Chaii*ll-stltch. 1. In needlework : A kind of 
ornamental stitch resembling the links of a chain ; 
the work so produced, chain-work. 

1598 Florio, Cadenelle . . chaine-iace or chaine-stltch. 


1640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Needle Pref., Fine 
Feme-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
i8ao Hazi ITT Lect Dram. Lit, a66 His figures arc wrought 
in chain-stitch. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. 83. 

2 . In A sewing-machine : A stitch produced by 
looping the upper thread, when only one is used, 
into itself on tne under side of the ai tide sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread ; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also attrib , as in * a chain-stitch machine 
1867 Gd. Worde The sewing-machine. There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stitch ; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as heniniing. 

Chai'n-wale. Naut. [f. Chain sb. 14+WALK.] 
A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship’s 
side, almost abreast but somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend and 
secure; now usually conupted into Channel 
s6zi CoTGR., Port 'aubans, chaine-walcs. xfiay Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 The chaiue waile is a broad 
timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 
chairies and shrouds are fastened together to spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts 1704 J. 
Harrls Lex. I echn. s.v. Fishes. I'he Anchor is haled up 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale. 1867 Smyih Sailors 
Word-bk., Chains^ properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

Chai'n-work, chain work. 

1 . Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. * 

* 55 * Bible i Kings vii. 17 And whopcs cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces. 16x1 ibid.. Wreathes of chaine woikc, 
for the chapiters, xyao Dk Foe Caft. Singleton ii. I1840) 
35 One o( the bracelets (was] of chain-work. X815 Moore 
Lalla R. ^1862 29 But a lighi, golden chain-work round 
her hair. x8^x Kuskin Stones I'en. II. in. 431 The., 
archivolts enriched with studded cliainwork. 

2 Work consisting of metal lings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work. 

X864 Times 5 July (L.) The cfficienLy of iron chain-woik 
as a defensive aimour for sliips of war. X874 Boi'teil 
Arms 4 Arm. vti 107 The body ariiioiir is a shirt .formed 
of interwoven rings, or chain work. x886 Kiopr Haggard 
A'. Solomon's Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour.. 

It was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen. 

3 , A texture foimed by knitting or looping with 
a single thicad, as in the manufacture ol hosiciy. 

x8« Brews TER Nat. Magic xi. 289 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh F'.nryclopa:(iia. 1875 Ure Diet. 
AftsW 813 Hosiery, .is composed of a .single thread united 
or looped touelhei in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stO( king-slitcii, and somctiincs cliain-work. 

Chaip, obs. Sc. fotm of C hrai’ sb. 

Che* ip, vnr. of Chatk t/, Obs. to escape. 

Chair ' tje u >, sb. F orms ; 3 ohaere, 4 cheiore, 
oha^er, 4-5 chaier(e,ohayfr]^e, 5 ohaiare, ohare, 
Bohayer, oheyer, oheare, ohayr, 5 7 ohayre, 6 
oheyap, 6-7 chair© , 7- chair. [ME. chaere, 
chaiere, a. OF', chatre '.western and Anglo- F'r.), 
chatet e ( = Pr. cadera, cadetra, ( 'at. cadira, OSp. 
cadcra, Pg i adeira) cafe dra, cathedra seat, 
a. Cir. KaSfbpa, see Cathedra Cha-ie re was the 
regular OF', phonetic descendant of caf-e'd ra ; it 
was m Eng. also orig. of three syllables, alterward 
reduced to two cha'-yer, and finally (*'' under later 
F". influence) to one, chair. In the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Sc. cha-yer (tje-yor). In mod. 
F'r. the phonetic variant chaise (i^cc Chaise) has 
taken the popular senses, while chaire is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or piofcssorinl cathedra.'] 

1 . A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ea,se) ; now the common 
name for the movable four-legged scat with a rest 
for the back, which constitutes, in many forms of 
rudeness 01 elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, and is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever It IS usual to sit. To take a chair: to take 
a seat, be seated. 

ax300 Cursor M. 9954 A Iron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
ye.tl king ne kaiser, pat cucr salt in >.lifcTchaicr [Cr. chayer, 

T chaiere, F. cheicrel. 1297 R. Gu«uc. (1724) 321 U|> a 
chaere he | Cnut] sat aduiiii, al vp (re see sonde xjBa Wyi i if 
Matt. XXI. X2 He tuniyde vpsadoun the hordis ofehaungerLS 
and the chaiers of men scllynge culucrU. 1388 — Song of 
i.S'i;/. iii. 9 A chafer, of the trce.s of Lilian. rx400 Maundev. 
xxiii. 257 Men s'etten him in a Ch.Tycre. ^1450 Nominate 
in Wr.-W(ilcker 793 Hec cat Media, a chare c X450 Merlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sette ther a cheyer. X553 Eden 
Treat. New Ind, (Arb.> 40 l'ablc.s, coherdeR, cufers & 
chayres. X555 — Decades W. Ind. 1. v. (Arb.) 85 Thynges 
necesHary to bee vsed, as cheyan. X564 Haward Eutroptus 
IV. 39 In a chaire fast besides him. x6ox .Shaks. All's Well 
II. 11. 17 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all huttot kes. X704 
Steele Lying Lover 11. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bohea 
Tea and leave us. 1751 Johnson Ramhl. No. 141 p 10 
Mistaking a lady'» lap for my own chair. X753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 36/a She . . desiied me to take a chair, 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xlvi. Take a chair. X870 Mrs. Oas- 
Ki’LL Crat%fordy'\\\. 116 The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls. 

b. With various substantives or adjs. indicating 
the nature, material, purpose, etc., as bed-, bed- 
room, camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, library, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, swinging, tuikey, wheel-chair \ 
TSreat-ohsir (dial, big-chair), an arm-chair. 
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CHAIBMAK. 


CRAIR. 

Also Arm-, Bath- Curule-, East-, Elb^w- 

OUAIB. 

*S®? Baret Alv.C 395 A compasse chiure : halfe a circle, 
kfmkyclus. 171s Stbelk Sptet. 5a f 3 An easy chair. .ai 
the upper End of the Table, xnxx Addison No 7a 

F4 'I^e grcjtt Elbow>chair whicn Rtands at the upper end 
of the Table. 1^7 Ozell Rabtlais V. aao Eaay Leather- 
Chairs made . . with . . Springs. 1790 J. C. Smvtii in Mrd, 
CcTHmuH. II. 477, 1 . . found him . . sitting in a great chair. 
1^ H, Hunter ir. SL Pierre's Stud, inat (i7W> III. 539 
Having requested the indulgence of an easy cWr at the 
sittings of the French Academy .. the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent forty to the Academy. .«» 3 * Galt LaxtnHe 
T, IV. i. (1849) ^45 in swinging chair. <841 

Thackeray Sec. Fun. Nafi. iii. A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wnecl-chair. 

2. a. Seat, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxv, Yf ye wyll tell me 
where your herte is set. In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt It is. xg47 64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) ix. 4 
Our Boules sit in a sure chaire of a certaiiie expectation, 
>597 Hooker lied. Pol. v. Ixy. §7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. 1738 
Wesley /*Wwj i 1 I'he Persecutor’s Guilt to share Op- 
pressive in the Sconicr’s Chair. , 

b. As an attribute of old age, when rest is the 
natural condition. 

159Z SiiAKs. I Hen. F 7 , in.ii. 51 Ibid, iv v. 5 When sap- 
lesse Age, and weuke vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Cliairc. 

8 . A seat ot authority, state, or dignity ; a throne, 
bench, iucigement-seat, etc. 

a lyto [see 1]. 

r 1335 A’. F. Al/it. P B. 1218 Nabigo-de-nornr noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gowkk Conf. III. iv. 125 lanus with double 
face In liis cliare hath take his place, c Hesta Rom. 
400 (Add. MS.) Settc hyiii in the Chayerc as duiiiY-siriun. 
160a ^nd Pt Return Jr. Parnass. 11 1. lArb.) ai O how it 
greeucs my vexed soufe to see, Each painted assc in chayre 
of diunitic. 1667 Mii ton P. /.. i. 764 At the Soldons chair 
Dcfi’d the best of Panim chivalry. ^ *757 Gray fiord 11. iii, 
Close by the regal chair Fell Thiisi and Famine .scowl. 
1870 Maci.eah Celts ix 146 Holdclin . . was chosen by him 
as tile scat of liis ephicopal chair. 

b. Place or situation of authority, etc. 

Wyci.if Afntt. xxiii. 2 Vpon the chaier of Moyses, 
sciitiis and Phnri'.ccs seelcn. CX400 Rom. Rose 6Bgi 
*Uppon the chaiie of M(»yses\ That is the olde testa- 
ment. X56a J. Hi'VWooij Pror<. 4- liPigr. (18671 38 I'.iiery 
man may not syt in tin* chayre x(^a Wasiiinuion tr. 
Milton s Def. Pop. 111. (1851)82 He and Tibenu.s uot into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
>859 I'fnnyson P.niii 1788 He routed out tlie slothful ulficcr 
. .And in their chans set up a strongei rat'e. 

4. The seat ol a bishop 111 his church ; hence Ji^. 
episcopal dignity or authoiity. Ohs. or afrh. 

1480 Caxton Chi on. Fnf>.x\. 28 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and thoi he made a noble chirchr in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier. x^i Troub. Ratgne K. John 11. 
Ii6ri) 109 Treade downe the Strumpets pride, That sits 
vpon the Chaire of B.ahylun 164a Jen. I'AvroR Epis(. 
(1647) 3^7 S. Peter would have advanc'd him to the Honour 
ana power of the Bishops chaire. 1647 Bkkvint a/ 
Kndor 15 Ills first Chair, namely that o( Antioch. 1757 
Burkr Abridgm. hm;. Hist. Wks. X. 465 Henry .. took: 
measures, not only ti> hniiiblc Bccket, but also to lowei that 
Chair lof Canlerbiiryl. *867 Fkfeman Norm. Conq (1876) 

1 vL 292 Ealdhun now moved liis chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied hy any other minster in ICnglaiid. 

tb. — Ske. 0h.\. 

16x5 G. S ANDYS Trav. 3 It is the chaire of an Ari.hbishoii; 
inhahiied for the most by Grecians. 1647 [sec 4 a]. 

1 6 . A pnlpit. Ohs. 

1648 Mil ION 'J enure A'/>/^.r (1650' 45 A clinr^^e not per- 
formed hy iiioiintni^ twise into the chair with a furiiiul 
preachment. 1873 Browning Red Cott, Nt.-CaJ 1279 
Wlicthcr he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6 . The scat from which a piokssor or other 
nuthori/ed teacher delivers hi.s lectures. 

c >449 Plcock Repr. v vi 51R To be rad . .in the chaicr of 
scobs. 1691 Wexuj .-f /A. 11 506 llis prudent presiding 

in the Piolessors chair. 1691 8 Norris Pnu t. Disc. (171 11 
HI. 2i9(>nr Savioui . .should have taken the cliuii,Bnd have 
^iven the Inquisitive World a clear determination conrern- 
ing the Question, a X711 Ken Hymuoih. Poet. Wks. 17.- 1 
111. 14 (vivc that small In.scrt you contemn, 'Phe C'hair in 
Porch or Ar.-ideni. 1876 Greln Short Hist. iii. 4 129 
Plnglish scholars gathered in thousands round the cliiurs ol 
Witliain of t'hampeaux or Abelard. 

b. Hence : The office or position of a professor. 

18x6 ScoiT Antiq. xxxi, Fighting his way to a chair of 
rhctoiic 1856 Emi'rson Eng. 'Pratts xii. Wks. (Bohn) II, 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease. 1875 M Arnold P.ss. Crit. Pref. 10 uote^ The author 
hud .still tlie Chun of Poetry at Oxford. 

7. A seat of judit ial inquiry ; a tribunal. 

16x9 Cha.s. I. in H. Cox Instil. 1. lx. (1863) 158 Now there 
are so nia;w rhaTs erected, to make inquiry upon all sorts 
oi men. xA|5 M n ton Colast. Wks. US51) 348 For a Licenser 
is not contented now to ^ivc his single Imprimatur, but 
brings his chair into the Title leaf ; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee plca.ses. 

8 . The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town ; mayorship. 
Fastj above, or heltnv the Chair (of aldermen of tlie 
City of London) : having servecl or not served as 
Lord Mayor. 

168a En^. Eleit. Sheriffs 26 Some people, did so indus- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor's Election to the Chair. 
1714 Lend. Gnu. No. 5261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in Scarlet Gowns. 1751 Chambers ii.v. 
ChaiHy A gold chain, .remains to the person after his being 
divested of that magistrature, as a mark that he ha.s passed 
the Chair. 1766 Entick London IV. 263 The judges aie 


the lord-mayor, the Rldermen past the chair, end the re- 
corder. t88s iVkitesker's AlmtiHat.k 251 All Uie above 
have p^ed the Civic Chair. 

9. The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a meeting, from whence he directs its business ; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ing, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

In various phrases, as To take the chair ^ to assume the 
position of chairman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting ; to put in the chair^ to elect as chairman ; in the 
chatr^ acting as chairman ; to leaxte or vacate the chair, to 
cea.se acting as chairman, which marksthe dose of n meeting. 

1647 Clarendon // fW. iv. <1843* 118/1 The cominiitce 
of the Commons apimintcd Mr. Pyin to sit in their chair. 
1659 in Burton Diary (x8a8> IV. 46a, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Cfhair. 1806 Med Jrnl. XV. 536 That 
the thanks of this meeting he given to J>r firancfretli, for 
his cool and patient attention anti conduct in the Chair. 1807 
Crauiik Netvspaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. i, 
John Hampden, .was pul into the chair. 

b. Otlen put lor the occupant of the chair, the 
chairman, as invested wiih its dignity (ns the 
ihtotte is for the sovereign), e g. in the cry 
Chair I Chair! when the authority of the chair- 
man is appealed to, or not duly regarded ; to 
address the chair, support the chat/ , etc. 

1658 9 in Burton />/Vt A3' 23 Mar. 1B28 243 'The Chair be- 
haves hirn^ictf like a BusViy amongst so many .school-boys, . 
and takes a little too much on him. - 1676 7 (.>hi w SalU in 
Wain i § 1 Read bcf. Royal Soc.), It was ruterred to Me 
by this Honourable Ch.Tir, to examine and produte the 
Expeiinieni. 1837 Dickkns Pukw 1, Cries of ‘Order', 
‘Chan ‘Yes’, ‘ No', ‘(lO on' i860 ."/// K. Round No. 
46. 475 An amiable discusMOn between the 'chair' and an 
..obstin.'Ue person at the other end of the room 1887 
'I'imes s Sept, q/2 It cmi haidly he coiireivcd that the Chuir 
would fail to gain the support of the Hoii'-e. 

O. pi. The chairriian and deputy chairman of 
the La>it India Company. 

177a Borkk L orr (1844' I. 344 This heern.s to he the Kcheme 
most approved by the cliairs. 1844 H. H. Wiison hrit. 
India 1 . 499 Letter (rom the Chairs to the Right Honum- 
able Robert iJundas, 16th December, iBoB. 

1 10. An cnclo.sc d chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carried on poles by two men ; a sedan. 

1634 .Sir .S’. Duniomhe's Parent Jor setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Cttruii. Aftsi, 200 In m.iiiy pans beyond the seas the 
people there arc much larricd in liic stieets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 SiArVLiox yunenai 12 Usin^ close 
chayrcR or sedfUis x688 .Siiadvv n 1. .Sqr. Alsntia it 11, 'I hy 
M«oik will rover all. There is a chair below in the Kniry 
to carry thee. 1713 .Swot Ladcuus hr V., She., hk d 
three footmen to her chair. 17M Sii.ri c Cr/at.. Lp 7 <ns\. 
ii, Call a Cliaii • X75a Johnson Rambl. No. 105 f 6 At tlie 
proper tunc a cluui was <.dled. X777 Shkmidan 7 'rip 
Starb. II. I, Help the gentlrm.in into a niair, and curry Itiiii 
to my house. 1836 I. Mayni- .StlUr t.un. The labile and 
beau, In chairs and rhariots, slop the way. 

't' 11. A light vehicle drawn by one horse ; a 
chaise; also a paiticulai kind ol light cliaibe (see 
quot. 1795 ). Ohs. 

*753 Mag. XV 31/2 The profits . . have enabled me 
to set up u one horse chair. 1761 S'ilkne Tr. Shandy 111 , 
xxiv Z24 There is not a greatci difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour's lus a lux 1794 W. 
Fki.ton Carnai^cs (1801 1 II, 184 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels (or the use of park.s and gardens, and is a 
name commonly npphed to all light Chaises. x8ax Comue 
(D r. .Syntax) U\/c 1. 614 As ] please to take the air, Com- 
mand the ]iunich to a cliaii. 

12. Railways. + a The sujiport or carriage of 
a rail (cf. CAiiRiAtiK 32 b). Ohs. b. An iron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it is secured to the sleeper 
or cross-lie. 

x8x6 Sper{f. I.os/i Sf Stephenson's Patent No. 4067. 2 To 
fix bolli the ends of the tails . immoveable 111 or upon the 
cliairs or props by which they arc supported. 1836 Sir (.i. 
Head Home Tour 204 Each of these sluepens luring u 
heavy blork of stone, having a small ciadlc of iron, or ch.tir 
a.s It is called, nvcltcd on the top for the purpose of sup- 
roriing the rads. 186a .Smiles Engineers III. 1 31 I'he flat 
tiasc of (he chair upon wliich the rails lestcd being tilted, 

IH. Min. (Secqiiol.) 

i8oa Mawf Mineral. Derby s/i. Gloss , Chair, used in 
drawing up ore or coal. 

14 Plirase. To put in the chair, (slang.) 

1864 .Sor.Sc. Re?/. 1 . 408 Some liircrs (r e. drivers of cabsl 
. .boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair' or in polite English neglected to pay. 

15 . Comb., as chair- bath, -bearer, -bottoming, 
-caner, -lOver, -hire, -leg, -maker, -mare, -mending, 
•toom, -saddle, -slumber', chair-ridden, -shaking, 
adjs.; ohair-bod, -bedstead, a kind uf chair which 
can be unfoldetl into a bed ; d cbair-boll, -bow, 
a chair-back ; chair-days, old age, when rest in 
a chair is the must natural condition ; chair-organ 
(see quois.); choir-rail (see quot); t choir- 
volant, sedan-chair. Also Ciiaikman, etc. 

1647 K. SiAPYi.iON Juvenal uo *Chair-bearcrs or Srdan- 
men. 1556 J. Hfywood Spider ^ F. Ixxxiv 20 Vpon 
the “chcyreboll hard beating liis fist, 1483 Cath. Angl. 

57 A “chare bowe, fultrum. 1887 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, *chair-bottoming, and ihe cobbling 
of shoes. x868 Times 27 Feb , DcRcril>cd as a *cbair- 
caner. 18x4 Mis.s Mitford Village Ser. 1. (18631 
T'he ornaments, the reticules, Wlbropes, ottomans, and 
“chair-covers, xmj .Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. li In thy 
keuerence, and tliy “Chaire-dayes, thus To die in Kuflian 
batteil. 1M5 Cornk. Mag. July 38 The end of life is the 


* »ere of life ' . . In Yorkshire It iR * the chair-day *. 176a 
Golmm. Nash 10 Who spend more in “chair hire than 
housekeeping. 1813 Eu-aminer 15 Feb. xoa/x J. Finlaysen, 
. “chair-maker. 1799 Jank Avsrtn Lett. (1884) 1 . 221 
Pric'e sixty guineas, of which the “chair mare was taken as 
fifteen. Land. Gas. No S955/4 Following the T'radi 

of “Cltairmending in the Streets. 1636 7 Royal il 'arram 
in Q. Ser. 111. (1667) XI. ix/a Our Cnapefl at Hamptor 
' Court, and for the making of a newe “Chaire Organ there, 
Conformable to those alreadic made in our Royal Chapel Is 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. 1880 Grove Did. Mus., 
Chair organ, a corruption of Choir organ, in use in the last 
century, not iaipos.siblly arising from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist's 
seal. 18M-75 (tWiLr Archit. Gloss., *thatr Rati, a piece 
uf wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs irounug the plastering when placed against it. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 28 May 4 fThcrcl sat the mother .. “chair- 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Pepyr Diary <1879 III. 14 There 
comes out of the “chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. s8^ Pall 
Mall G. 11 Apr. ix A lady on a donkey in one of those 
“chaii -saddles which supply the place of side. saddles in the 
south of Spain. 16x9 U Hunt Indicator No. x “Chair- 
shaking merriment 1667 Dknhajvi Direct. Painter 1. viii. 
iB Rupert, that knew no fear, but health did want, Kept 
state suspended in a “Chair volant. 

i Chair, Obs. or anh. [Variant of Chah, 
assiriiiiatt^d in spelling to pitc . ; perhaps asauciated 
With it also in nicniiing.] A chn/iot or car. 

^'*374 Chsuceh And. 4f Art. 39 Emelye .. Faire in a 
chare [Sh/r/ty MS', ehaicrj of goldc he with him lad- 
X4to Lax ION Chron. Eng. 11. 11^20) 14/1 Ilclyas . was 
lyftcd up into p.irudyc . . in a cimyre 1494 Fadvan 
Chron. vii. 617 w' great appamyll of chayiis and other 
co.stioUK ordeiiuunce for to coiiiieyc ihe foiciiRmed lady 
Mnrgdictc into Eiiglande. 15M T- Hrvck in I'nrrs S. P, 
(i8,jr, I 1. 164 Whin woitliy Web and George Roper 
In I'.lycs (hayre to lic.iiieii aiie sent. < 1610 Dnumm. of 
H SWT II, Po, ms Wks. 11711) 6 I'hucbus in ni» chair, En- 
saffioning sea anduir. 1697 Dkvdrn Vng. x. 807 Niphains, 
wIioMi four coursers drew They threw theii master head- 
long fioiii the chair 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. xiv, Like 
u piophet’b fiery chair . . travelling the rcalnLs of air. 

Chair v. [i. Chaiu 

1 . tran.\. J'o jilace or scat in a chtair ; esp. to 
install ill a chnii uf authuiity 

* 55 * *'tt.. ^^ee Ciiairkd below] 1761 firit. Mag. II. 179 
('h.iii.ng your spc.ikcr lor the loinnions, when he is chosen 
)*y the house. 1850 P, Crook liar 0/ IJa(s 52 A (Jny 
I'awkes figure tuilelted uiul cha'reil. 1877 ‘JTlNNVsun 
Harold i. li <]>. And thou Chair'd in his iduce. 

b. 'J’o jilacf in a chair or un a stat, and cany 
aloit in triumph, as an honour to a favourite:, a 
successful coiniielilor, and foirncily often to the 
buccessful candidate at a pailiainentary election. 

1761 Hrit Mag. II, 179 ITc practice of chairing the 
cunchdatc. iqill, 1 find, obtains among you i8xr h. taminer 
10 OcT. 67f)/a Were declared duly elerted, and wen* chaired 
through the pniu ipul streets. i8xr Amyoi U indham 1 . 
86 note. 1844 Disraeli Comugshy v. ii. 192 The day the 
nicndicr wa.s chaired. 1857 Hughes Tom firenvn 11. viii, 
■J’om . was chtiired round the qiiuclranglc, on one of the 
hall benches home alofi hy the eleven. 

2. To carry or wlue! in a chair. 

x886 J. Pendi ftok HikI, Derbysh 99 I'lie biidc, owing 
to her infirniilich, had to be chaiiod to the altar. 

3 To piovide wuit a chan nr chairs. 

1844 Dickens Mart. ( huz xxvii, The offices were newly 
ch.iired. X885 [see Chairing below) 

Hence Chaired ppL a., Ohai ring vbl. sb. 
xS5a IluioEi, Ch.4yred or Malted, ta/bedrafus. 1796 
C’oi FUiixiK (K/e Depart. I'rat, kroiii the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Faith m.'idc rrverenct* meet. 1797 
Holchcht tr. Sto/berg’s ‘Trav. (ed. 2; 1 1 . Ixii. 41 B no/e, 'J’he 
ch.uniig of a Wcstiiihistcr election, x^^ Daily Nc?os \Z 
Sept. tjA It was resolved that all chaired bards be ap- 
pointed aonorary luembcrR. 1B85 Leisure Hour } an. 48/2 
Seldom is a l.irge building em trd .. without a visit to 
'VA^coinbe with a view' to the chairing of it. 

Chair, obs. form ol Cuauu. 

Chair- : .sec C hau-. 

^ Chai rie, a. Obs. rare. [app. f, F. chair 
flesh + -V ? Klediy. 

1633 ^ iHCTiiLR True Happincs C'2 Like a pulpous or 

chairie rout. 

CliBiiniiaii rtjc»'iiii^*u\ 

1. The occupier of a chair of authority ; spec. 
the person who is chosen to jueside over a nicctnq;, 
to conduct its proccediiij^s, and who occupies 
the chair or scat piovided lor this fumtion. 

RAPE Comm. Job xxi\. 25, 1 sate clinf, and w.ts 
C hair-niaii. 1660 1 Pim-Ys Diary 22 Jaii., To comr lo this 
place, .where .Sir G. Downing (my late nuiMci 1 was chuiie- 
man. xf^ Lijttkki.l firiej Rei (1857' IV. 254 This day 
the parliament men here, ihr carl of Oxford thainiian 
1837 Toui M. SviriH Parish 5B It i< tin- duly of the clmir- 
man, iiiiincdiaitly on (aking the rh.'iii, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. 

b. The member of a corpoiate body appointed 
or elected lo preside at iis meeli/jfjs, and in 
peneral to exercise the chief aiitlioiity in the con- 
duct of its affairs , the puhidenf. 

Chairman of Comnnltees \ in either House of Piirlianienl 
the iTi'>mber appointed to preside over it wlicncvci it resolves 
itself into (.'ommitiec. 

*7*7 5 * Guamhkhs Cycl. %. v. Companies, F.asi liidui, 'Ihe 
directors arc twcniydour in number, including the chair- 
iiuan and deputy-chairman. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. ayi 
Therommitiee on factory employincnl, of which Mr .Sndh r 
was the mover and chairman. 18B7 AIori.ey Crit. Mtsc. 
III. 306 The chainnan of the Hudson's Bay Company- 
Mod^ Chairman of the Metropolilun Buaid of Woiks 
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2 . One whose occupation it is to carry persons 
in chairs or chair-like conveyances ; spec, the two 
nil'll who carried a sedan-chair. 

i6Ba Gas. Nu. 16B3/4 A tall Hlaclcmnore . . in a 

Cireen iJdublet aud llreechcs, with a iar^e L'hairmans Coat 
ol the iuiinc culi>ur. 1703 /bid. 3047/5 I'weniy Chairmen, 
with Sedans. iTaiCiBiiKH Lady's /.nsi.St. y, Chair, Chair I 
(Enter a Chairman j Hen*: Who calls CliairY 1750 John* 
Bun Rambt. No. 113 P 6 l)i«inuiin|; for sixpence with a 
chairman. 1833 A /f , c. 46 | 113 The mis- 

brhaviuur of 1 uachmen, drivers, chairmen, carters, and 
porters. 1835 'J'nACKKH.w Nnvcmnts 1 . 161 W’hcn ladies' 
chairnirn jostli'.d each oilier on the pavement, 
b. < )nc who wheels a Unth-chair. 

1766 Anm ev /tat/i Guide i. 1x5 I 5 ut soft -ray Chairman's 
ai the Tloor. sSap Mambyat F. Afilthnav xvi, A Bath 
thmr iTi.ui. Daily 'let. ib Aujf., Tne invalids., in 

theii Hath cli.drs . . 'I'he chairmen . . are an honest, genial 
h.iitl-worlvwn4 Si t of fellow* 

Chai rmanship, [f. picc. + -ship.] 

1. I’lic ohicc ot chairiiinn or president of a meet- 
infj, a comjjaiiy, corporate botly. etc. 

1847 Fraseds Mag. XXXVI 2^4 Elevation to the chair- 
raaM'-liip of the (iieal Western. 1878 N Amer. Rev. 7a 
'Ihe n tirement ol Mr. .Sumner from the chiurmanship. 

2. rile i^ctioii ot presiding as chairman ; per- 
ftnnance of a chairman’s duty. 

1859 Sai.a Jw round Clock liBoi) 14? A philanthropic 
peer, always to the fore with his chairmiiiiAhip. Realm 
j iiifie 1 A body of gentlemen sat down todiurier, uiidet the 
sympathetic chairiuaushipi of Lord liouKliton. 

tChairship. Ohs rate-K [see-auip] The 
oc\,uijancy ol the (papal J chnir. 

1660 Chitriu. Italy i* Alexander the Sixth, who during 
his (^hairship ticrap'd togetliLM so much wealth. 

Chai*r- woman. A womnn who occupies the 
chair ol piesidency at a meeting, in a cuininittee, 
etc. (Hardly a rccopnizxd name.) 

169Q 1 '. Bkown 111 R. L'Esiranye Frasm Colhn/ (1711^ 
404 We might to have . . four chan women of our 1 mr coin- 
iiMitees. 1734 F itcniNr. Lhtni. Gallant 11, She sits chair- 
Woman of a cuinmUtcc of fools, t«i riiiii.i/e on fashinii.s. 
2869 Fall Matt G. (j .Sept. 8 The lluthess rose jiml said, 
then I think liie arduous duties ofchairnuui— or shall 1 .say 
th iirwoliinn ? - - will ccasc. 

Chairwoman, obs. form of Ciiauwoman. 
ChAise Also 8 ohais, (shazesa). 

[a. mod. K. ihaise {thaize Cotj^r.), a I'honctic 
alteration of chatre (so I^azts lor I'anSy etc.), 
fstablishcd in the ordinary sense ‘chair’, whence 
by extension ‘sedan-chair*, and by transference a 
wheeled vehicle lor tiavelliiig; in. In this later 
sense alone chaise yiassed into English, notwith- 
htiuiding that thair had itself here received the 
same ilevelopincnt see Ciiaik sbA 1 1, which how- 
ever was not always an exact synonym of thus 
word, but often used ns the name of a pnrlicular 
sort of clmise). {Cathedra, chair, chaise, are 
thus all lorms of the same word.) 'I’he \ulgar 
take lot a plural sb., and form on it a sin- 

gular t \c’') Chat, Shay. 

(The cliangr of lin^ial r to e in French is a phenomenon 
widely cxeiiiphlied. It ap|)cars fully e.stablislu'd at Oilcaii.'i 
III isth c , but did not come down beyond ibuuc | 

1 . A term applied to vaiious jxlea.surc or travel- 
ling carriages, the exact aj>pUcation having >aried 
1 1 0111 time to time . 

a. A lighi open carriage for one or two persons, 
often havnng a top or calash ; tho.se with four 
wheels resemhling the phaeton, those with two 
the curricle ; also loosely used for pU‘asuie carts 
and light ca mages gerieially. 

Kersey, Hallry, Ash and Jolitihon explain chaise as ‘a 
carnage (or plc.isuic drawn by one horhc ' ; Todd 9»ays this 
was the (..aHi* lormerly, helorv post cliaiscs were m reijjue.st, 
and def'iiies it as ' A ih.iisr anil pair : a chaise and four : 
the t-rm of later d.iys (ot a hgln vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses'. 

1701 Lond. Ga'i No |7 ch.i/i The Empress . and the 
Arch-Duichcsscs [wert J in open Chaises 1703 Ibid. No. 
3945/4 A I,.cathcr Hudy-Coach iind several sous of .Sha- 
/esses. 1707 Ibid. No. 4390/4 Twn fioldings, one a dark- 
brown iiiiecl to a Chui/. 1708 Ibid. No. 4439/4, a four 
wheel’d Chaises, a 1719 \nnisiiN (J.i In-siead of the chaiiot 
he might have said the chaise of goveriiuitMit ; foi a chaise 
is driven by the pcfMOn that sits iii il 1786 I rmh John 
S'lte/>/irrd 40 He was in a onc-horsc thaisc. 1794 Fklton 
Ca i riagrs {iHoi) II. xiy The Gra.H.shoppci , or thrcc-qiiartcr 
paniiel Chaise, or Wniskey . . by some called (Quakers’ 
Chaises. Ibid. lax The Kibchaii, 01 Yarmouth Cart. For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used, 
i8as Hone F.very-Day Bk. 1 . 436 Public pony-chaiscs 
1858 O. W. Holmes /Wwxii886) sgi The wonderful one- 
hoss shay. A/od. vu/g-arts/n. This pony-shay (also f/aiy 
— post chaise*. 

b A carriage for travelling, having a closed 
bfxly and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
silting on one of the horses ; more distinctively 
called a Poht-cbaibk, q v. 

T709 I.PTTRKLL Brie/ Rel, (iSst) VI. 474 The chaise 
he made use of (being wounded in the foot' was found broke 
to peices. 1716 8 Lady M. W. Montaguk Lett. I. xvi. 5a, 

1 never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
1749 Mr!i. Montagu Lett. 111 . 125 We went out together 
in a post-chaise. r773 (roi.DaM. to conq. 11 i, Til 

clap a i»air of hones to your chaise. 1837 Lytton F.. Afai- 
iravers 27 In little more than twenty minutes, the chaise 
was at the door. ■•73 MoaLEY Rousseau 11 . 66 He waa | 


thrust into a chaise and despatched on the first stage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. 

c. 7 o take chaise : to use a chaise as a meani 
of conveyance. A chaise and pair, four, six : a 
chaise drawn by a pair, four, six horses. 

1704 Addison <*766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan. 1713 Stvklk Kngiiskfnan No. 21. 139 lhat 
gay thing that flies along the Kuad in a Chaiiie and Six. 
*737 ^0**“ Eput. 1. I. 158 The poor . . run The/know 
not whither, in a cliaisc and one. stB. Cowrxa Gilpin 
o To-morrow is our wedding-day, And wc will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Islington, All in a chaise and pair. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as chaise box, -umbrella ; 
ohaise-oart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. Caut sb. 3) ; ohaiae-hoiiae, a coach-house ; 
ohaise-undortaker, -vampor, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 
chaises. Also Ohai salasa a. 

.768 S iFRNK Sent. Joum. (17781 II. 185 The hammer in 
the Vhui»c-box being of no gicat use. 1^1 Cobbei-i Rur. 
Rides (1H55) L 29 Riding in a little sort of *cliaisc-carl. 
1794 Felton (iSfOi 1 . 129 The *chal«ie coacli-liox ..This 
kind, .may be made to bx on a one-horse ‘chaise carriage. 
Ibid. SOS *C'hai'ie Heads .. Heads to phaetons or chai-scs, 
etc., are found great convenicnccH for sheltering from the 
sun, wind or latn. 181a F.tanitnrr 24 Aug. 533/1 It . . en- 
tered the ‘chaisc-houne. 1850 Thackkhay Fcndeuuis xxxiv, 
Mr*i. Bacon. a.H yet a ^chaiscless woman. 2765 SrxaNK 
7 'r. Shandy vu. xxix, A |)ert vamping ‘chainc-undcrtakcr. 
Ibid. viii. xxxvit, In selling my chaise, I had sold my rc- 
maikn along with it, to the * chaise- vamper. 

Chaise, v. nonce-woi d. [f. the sb.] To chaise 
it ', to go by chaise. 

28sa SoUTHiiiv Lett. (1856) 111 3t/6, I shuIl follow your 
course lo Skt])lon, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, obs. fonn of Chase. 
tChaisel, cheisil. Obs. [a. OF. cheisil, 
chesil, var. <if ihcimil. chcnsil, chansilh, cainsil 
laic L. lamisile, -is (^8lh c. in l>u Cange), f. ca~ 
misia . see Chemise.] 

1 . A fine linen (sometimes identified with Htss 
or Hv.ssij.h). Often used attiib. 

rtaos l.AV. 23761 V\arp he an his rugge aenne chcisIl 
SLurte t< 2273 unc cheisdne scoitcl & mniie pallunc curicl. 
<.'2x75 Fasston 509 in f/ E. Aim 51 loscph iium vrt 
Louerd a-duu ol^ l>e lodc Aud wond him on o cheysil cloh. 
c 2300 A*. Alts Theo lady lyght on hire lM.ddc . . \ n a 
chaisel siiink scheo lay. 1 1300 ao Joachim Anne in Leg 
Cathol, (1840) 1 52 ( Jf ticK, ufsilk, ol chciscl.Ofporprc Sc of pulie. 

2 . Appiietl lo various things made of this fabric, 
as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, etc. 

^2320 .Sag. (W. t 1814 Schc hadde on a pilrhe of 

pris, And a chaisel thcron. J wis. 

II Chaifla - longue (Jez,l<?ng). [F*. (haise 
lon}*ue Mong chan’. In Ogilvie’s Diet, called 
chaise-lounge ] A kind of sofa with n resl for the 
back at one end only ; a ‘eomh \ n * lounge ’. 

i8a5 T. l.isTi- R ( 7 /vm//y vii. 118^6)45 l..idy F.li/abcth lay 
oil a chaise-longue by them 1826 I )isk<^ki.i ( i?'. irrey 1868) 
33U SlilTur stretching, lunnging on u clmise-iongnc 1837 
Makryat Dog/iind 194 What are 1U)W tcimtd chaise 
longues, wcic drawn lu the sides of the table. 2852 Mrs,*) 
Skwkll h.xper. Life xxaviu. . 18581 U78 The addition of a 
chaise longue and an ottoman. 

II Chaise - marine ( /ezimarf -n)- Obs. [F. 

chaise marine ‘a sort of seat on board a ship so 
supported as to be fice from the effecls of rolling 
and jMtclimg ’, but Littrc has not the iCng. sense.] 

? A kiTui of chaise, the body of which rests on 
su.sjreiision-strups between cee-spnngs. 

2739 CinnKK ApoL (17561 II. 79 A chaisc-marlnc to carry 
our moving wardrobe to every difTerent play. I’fiz C- 
Talbot in Lett. J. 538, 1 could not lu lp telling her of the 
oveilhrow of the Chaise marine. 1823 Art 4 Geo. //', c. 

95 IS 10 Nothing in this Act. .Khali extend, .to any chaise 
marine, coach, Tamluu, berlin. 

ChaiBt-: see Cmaht-. 

Chaitil^ a ME. variant form of Caitiff. 

Chak, obs. form of Chack, Check. 

Chaker, obs. form of Checker, CiirgcER. 
Chakil, Chako, obs IT of .Shackm:, Chaco. 

II Chal. The Gipsy woid for ‘ j^rsoii, man, fel- 
low ’ : sometimes (with the corresponding feminine 
chai) used m speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and their language 
186575 ubi Vniv. Afag. II 25 Romany chals with their 
nomad icnH upon wheels. 1871 M Cor 1 ins AJrq. Alrnh. 

1 . I. 47 He. delighted the chals with tobacco. iStAWiiyts- 
Mrlvillk Katei/elto xii. 134 The Romany chal marries 
with the Ron any chc 

Chalamine, obs. foim of Calamine. 
tChala'ndre. Obs Also 4 0hal-, chelaundre. 
[perh. rcjir. OK. *chalandre, var. of calandre, in 
Pr. calandri, app. (w ith Romanic insertion of n, 
and dissimilation of r-r to / r) J.. caradHus, 
ad. Gr. xopaSpidr a species of bird. (See P. Meyer 
Contes moralish de Bozon Notes 248 '^] 

ME. form of Calandbr, a Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alauda calandra. (To ME. writers 
proliably only a name, known from French 
romances.) 

rijos Land Cokaygne 07 in E. R. P. (i86a' 159 Chalandre 
and wodvrale, And <^r uriddes wiHout tide, c 1400 Rem. 
Rose 81 Than id bitslul many silhc The chelaundre and the 
papyngay. ibid. 663 Chalaundres fcle sawe 1 there. 


f Chalandrie. ( 7 ) [Jamieson suggested some 
connexion with preej 

1596 Bubbll tlntry Quene in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 
II. 2 (Jam.) In tapestnes ye micht persaue Young ramel, 
wrocht like lawreli treis ; With syndrie sorts of chalandrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie. 

Chalang(e, -ana {Sc.), obs. ff. Challenge, etc, 
Chalactic (kMx'stik), a. (and rA) Afed. [ad. 
mud.L. chalastic-us, a. Gr. xoRaariHus laxative, 
from relax. Cf. F. chatastique.'] Having 

power to remove rigidity or stiffness ; relaxing ; 
laxative. Also sb. a cbalastic medicine. 

1621-78 Isee Calastic). 1704 J. Haeris Lex, Teekm., 
Chalastuk Medicitus, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heal, do comfort and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 2708 Kfrsey, ClialastUks or Cha- 
lastick Afedicines, such as are of a loosening or soft’ning 
Quality. X721-2800 Bailey, Chalasiicks. Iii mud. Diets. 
ChaJaun^^e, obs. form of Cuali.enok. 
Chalays, obs. form of Chalice. 

II Chalaza (kaliri-za) PI. ohalazm. [mod.L., 
a tir. hiiil. any small lump or knot like 

a hail -stone. Cf. F. chalaze.'] 

I 7.Q0I Each of the two membianous twisted 
strings by which the yolk-bag of an egg is bound 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kcjil iitar the middle of the albumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; thedread or treadle. 

2704 J. Hakuis I.cx. TecJin., Lhalaza. the Treadle of an 
Egg; every Egg has two of thcni..eaLli Chalara consists, 
as It were, of so many Hailstuiies separated from each otlier 
by that White. 2774 Goldsm. Rat. Hist. {17761 II. 2a. 
2B42 72 T. R. JoNi s Anim. 786 An almost iiivisnife 

membrane, the diala/it, which, neing twisted by the revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
IS gathered into two delicate and spiral cords, whereby the 
yelk is retained in situ. 

2 . Bol. A Spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

1B30 l.iNDLiv I^af. .Sy)/. Bot. 123 Raphe and clialura 
usually veiy distiiiLtly marked — ' hitrod. Bot. (18481 I. 
308 Ttiis r.'iphe expands into a xuscular dish or plate, 
wIiilIi is called the tha);i/a. 2B80 Guay Struct. Bot vi. § 8. 
277 The piopcr ba.se of the ovule is the ('haia/a . . In 
the simplest furin of ovule, luluin and chalara aic one. 

Ckalasal tkab'* /al , a [l. prec. + -ai. ] Per- 
taining tt) the cltalaza. 

283s LiNiu.rv In trod. Bot. '1848) I 398 The amphilropal 
ovule, whose foraminal anil chalazal cuds are Iraverse with 
lesjicct to the hiluin 2882 Vinui Saihs' Bot. 58*3 'fhe cells 
at its lower chalaral) end 

ChalaziferouB (kcelazi ferss), a. [1. as itrcc. 
-I- -KKiiouii ; cl F. chalazi/ere.'] Ikariiig the cha- 
la/a or chalazx : Chalazijet ous membiane, ‘the 
layer of albumen round the yolk oi a bird's egg, 
to which the chalaza* are attached ’ {Syd. Soi. J. fx.). 

1850 Toi»i> fycl. Anat.A Fhys. V 65/1 The nicnibrmie 
w’hicn proceeds fiom the Chalar;e ovei the .surface of the 
Volk has !)een called Chulaxifcrous. 

II Clialasioxi ikab'^ nffn). Sometimes in latin- 
ized form chaladum [a. Gr. of 

XtiAafa Chala/.a ] A small pimple or lubercule ; 
ep one on the eyelid, a stye. 

2708 Kfrsey Chalazion, a Stithc, a small Pimpir, or Wart 
on the Eyc-lid 1731 Bailey 11 , Chalaiui. Chaiazioti. 1878 
' 1 '. Bryant Fract. Suyg. 1 . 343 A tarsal cyst sometimes de- 
genciates into a haid fibrous little ina8s, feeling somewhat 
nkc a large shot beneath the skin, known as acnala/ion. 

Chalbot, Her , : gee Chaiiot. 
t Chalcanth, chalca'xithum. Obs. Also 
C(^h)aloanthUB, oaloanth. [a. 1 ^. r'<7/(fa»f^ (Cotgr.), 
and 1 ^. c'Ji all ant hum. -us, a. Gr. 
xdXKavOoi ‘ a solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
and blacking’, f. copper +dFdos a flower.] 

All old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of coppcr\ 
and for a kind of ink made therelrom ; someiimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

2678 Phillii'S, La/canth, a C'hymical word, being the 
same os Vitriol. 2730-6 Bailey (I^io), Caicanihum. vitriol 
rubified. Chalcanthnni, vitriol or copperas. 1727 Hkrkr- 
it'Y in Fraser Lift- 4 l ett. 586 A ^vapour sulphurous with 
Rome tincture of nine, calcHnllnts, and bitumen. 2718 
Quincy Compl. Dip. 14/1 Vitriol, when all its Moisture ia 
away, becomes Chalcanthum. 

Chaloanthite (kadk£L"ii])ait). Min. [named 
1853; f. Chalcantb-um + -ITE.] Native blue 
vilriol or sulphate of copper. 

28^ .SiiFPARD Ahneral. 441. 

t UhAlca nthonSi Obs. rare-^^. In 7 oal-. 
[f. as prec. + -ouh ] Of the nature oi ink or 
b'acking. 

2646 Sir T. Brow'ne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 337 A Calcanthous 
or Atramcnloiis iiuality. s6^ Bloum Glossojer., LatcaUr 
iltous, pertaining to Shoomakers black or Vitriol. 

t CllftlCddoil. IBrb. jPbs. One of the varioug 
plants which have the gpecific name chalcedonicus, 
as Lychnis chal cedonic a, Lilium chalcedonicum.tio. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1720) 205 Stock Cilly-Plowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Cnalccdons. 

t ChAlcedO'lliftli* Obs. Also oal-. [f. 1* 

chalcedtmi-us Chalokpony + -an,] *= Chalcedony. 

i6aR'6a Hkyun Cosmt^.xu (26821 54 ChalccduniRiM also 
of such bigness, that wrhole Dnnking-cups arc made of 
them. 1759 tr, Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 801 The Caloe- 
doniaii pale white, and also the hardest dun. 
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CHALCBDONIC. 

Chaloedimio (kxlsi/drnik), a. rf. Chalok- 
IH)K-T + -IC-J of or belonging to chnlcedony* 
xM in Webster. lUi Tewpte Bar I II. 388 Chalc«donic 
vaneiie# of quart*. 1876 Pace Adv, TtJcUhk. GcoL xviii. 
3^ Sttcccsaive crops of cJialcedonic cryKiah proceed. 

Oliucadony, oalcadony ^kselse'daai, kse l- 

fc/dani). Porms : a. 4 oalsydoyne, oaloidoine ; 

4 ohaloedun, 6 8 oaloedon, 7-B ohalaedom ; 
7. (4-5 oaloedonius), 5 oalsydony, oaloideny, 
(6 ohaloedouium), 7 oalohedonie, oalaidonie, 
ohaloidonye, 5 - oaloedony, ohaloedony. 
See also Cassijjoink, -rxiNV. [ I hc current form 
r fi)akedony is directly adapted from 1.. c\^h a/a'- 
donius, usetl in the Vulgate to render (ir. 

HI Hev. xxi. 19, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third loundation of the New Jeiu- 
salcm, bill found nowhere else. Adapted forms 
ot the same word in OF. were (aUe-, caktiioinr, 
whence the MIC. (ulcidoine^ cakedttn ; also casst- 
doine, whence MK. Cansidoine and its varieties, 
which arc separately treated. The s6th c. chakc^ 
don was perh. directly fioin N. 'I', (ircek. 

'Hie word is of very complicuted history. The I., is com- 
monly asMumed to he ihe same as the adj. chnlifdatiiMS of 
('halredon in Asia Minor, as if it were ‘ Chalucdonian 
stone *, bnt this is very doubtful. In interjirriing the name 
in the Vuljjare, which has the variant form cari^dmtus^ 
the early writers identified it with a stone mentioned hy Pliny 
XXVII. §|l 103, ic>^, where M.SS. have the vuriatiis carihc- 
donta^ elinrutdonni, ralirdoma, ctfltJrrdt>nintCnn/ieifnnittx^ 
said^ to be found in North Africa, and u» l>e bioiipht hy w'ay 
of Carthagi; 1 lvrip\i}6uii ), whicli, from the description, could 
have iintlnrig to do with tin* chalcedony of the moderns 
Isidore h.is carthitdohtti ; Ispiphaiiius df (rctutuis iv, says it 
IS produced rv Kap^ii^ori Tij^ Ai^dy}s. The LftrihedoniHS or 
cknLedonms is nirnlioncd and rnorali/c*d upon by a whole 
caten.i of uiitc-is, iiii liidiiig csp. Itacla ; but to none of them 
wiLs 11 more than a traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from I'liny with an accre- 
tion of later tables. The first to tiy to identify it with 
tiri_\ knouni stone wics apparently Albcrtus Magnus (uos 
138.2), who may liave had in view some form of the stone 
to which the name is now given. (.Sec the c.\hauslive 
aiiule of Schade A /^dn^^uAf^ 1 / 6 mA. T jtij. 1 
A prt cnius (^or S(.nii-precu)iis .sioiie, winch in its 
various tints is largely used in lapidary work : 
a cryploctystallinc sub-.spccics of (|uarty (a true 
quartz, w illi some disseminated op-il-ijiiariz 1, hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being cither 
tran.S[):ir<L'nt or traiislucent- 
ll IS not safe to carry the modern application bai k 
beforf the ibth or at earliest the r^th c , and references to 
e.ulicr notions come down to the 17th In modern lapidary 
work, rhalcedoiiy receives diflerent names according to its 
varieties of colour and structure, as coraeitan^ cat's 

fyt\ chtysit/tr’ase, omvXj sard^ cti. Mo.st of the varieties 
were included hy IMliiy under his fasfus, (WVsiropp. ) 

a. t L AUtt /’.A 1002 |>c calsydoyne . widiouteii 

weiume. 1393 (lowFH (.onj. IH. 1 {3 'J'hc uilcidoiiie . lor 
his stone he underfongeth 

/“I. c 1305 / and L okays^m’ y4 in B.. E. P (1802' 15B Amelist 
and crisoliLc , ( 'lialceduii and cpetii e 1555 Pa it N Decades li \ 
Ittd.wu V lAih.i iij8 hi ecious stones (Mull'd smaragdes, c.d- 
cedoiie.s & laspcrs. 1586 hcKMi Pdaz Gentru A Cal- 
Cedoii is the fifth stone, being most stiorig and hard hy 
nature, instructing the Sowcraignc that he cvcicise the car- 
diii.dl verlue Fortitude. X648 G ,\Gh lEtst Jnd XU. 

53 Adorned with Emeralds, 'I'urquies, Chalcedons. tBB 6 
Bond. Gaz. No. 2116/4 B. grc.'it Calcedoii truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and Inalf a Fool broad 1747 l)lN(il.hV in Pful, 
Brans. XLVl. 503 Of die Htryl ihcic aic three species, 
the Red .. the Yellow and ihe White, coinnionly called 
the Chukedoii, of the Colour ol sheer Milk. 

nttriO. 1644 Evelyn Mcm. .1857) h 9® In another [ca- 
biiietj with calcedon pillars, w.ls r series of golden medals. 

y. WvcLit A\ 7/. XXI. 19 The ihriddi:, cahcdoiiyus 

[15x6 ‘liNiiAi.t, caiccdony , 1557 frVMA' cli.dcedony i. 1398 
'J'ui VISA Etarth. De P. A*. x\i. xxvii. (1495) 561 Culcidonius 
is a pale stoiu and shrwelh dymnic colour mc-ane h^iweiM- 
Pcrell and lacyrn t .and comyili and is gendred of the rcync 
of our lordc t 1460 Play Sacrant. 171 Crcpuwdis & calcc- 
clonycs semcly to sc. 1^3 Bniy H’ills (1850) 41 My bedys 
of calsyUoiiy. 148* Mauc;. Pa.sion At//. 8fii III. 387 My 
peir bedys of calciilcnys gaudied with silver and gilt. s6ei 
Hum ION Anat. Mel. ii iv. i. iv. There is a kind of Onyx 
iMlIed the Chalcidonyc. 1688 R. Hoi.mf Armoury 11. 40/1 
The Calcedon or Calclieduiiie l>cing well chafed ife warmed, 
will draw a Stiawora Rusli to it [rroin Pliny | 1756 
Keyslers Traif. (.1760) II. 47 Piei es of auaie, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyeii. Princ. (real. III. 2/2 Opal calce- 
doiiy, resmous sdex. 1855 Longf. Htaw iv. 362 Ariow- 
heads of chalcedony, Arrow heads of flint and jasper. 
1861 C. King Ant. Gems (1866* 7 Calcctlony , . is a semi- 
transparent white quartz, slight’y tinted with yellow or 
blue. 1876 PAt.L. Adv. TexGbk. Geol. vii 146 Many of the 
oltjer lavas yield ag«iles, chalccuony, leucitc. 

Clialoedonyz. Mm. [f. prcc. -t Ontx ] A 
vaiicty of agate : see quot. 

i8aa Clkaveland Mtn. 270 When white and grey layers 
alternate, it U called Chalccdonyx. 

t Gha-lcelet. Mer- Obs. 

157B II0S8EWR1.L A rtnorie 11 1 1 9 b, A Clialcelet on the first 
quarter, Diamonde. 1688 R. JIoijhk Armoury n. 356/2 The 
Chalcalet . . is a long fit black Bird. 

Cluilchllite (lJje'ltJ//|3it\ Alin. [f. the Mexi- 
can name of the stone, chakkihuttl + -ite.] A 
gieen variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

1843 Phercott Mexico I. *74 Four precious stones 
of considerable size, reaemblmg emeralds, called by the na- 
tives chalchuites. 1883 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 111. XXV. 
197 The Green Turquois known as Clialcluiite. 


ChaleidiAn (kdUi dUbi). Zooi, [f. in<Kl.L. 
chaUid^at (f. L. chakU — Gr. * kind of 

lizard) + -ian.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalciclcc or Snake lizards. 

Chaloi'dio. Anh. lad.L. cAalddiruM 'chamber 
at the comer of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal *. More usually in the L. fonn.] 

1730 8 Baii.by, Chalcidick (with ancient Architects], a 
large stately Hall belonging to a court of Justice. 1775 
h^w^ChaUidica^ Chalciatcum. il^ CKi.t. Pom^eiana\. 
ii. 14 It has been thought, .to Justify the application of the 
it^rm Chalc'idictim to the edifice in question. 1849 Feekman 
AicJut. 155 A kind of transept, called chalcidicu. 1876 
Gwii.t Archit. GIohil * Chalctdicumt. 

Chalcididan ' kdLdsi'didan). F.ntom [f. mod. 
T., t hakidid-ie, f. the generic name ChaiHdes^ f. 
Gr. yoKicln brass.] A member of a family of 
small hymenopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

*835 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst Anim. II. xx. 1^4 A minute 
sftet les belonging to the family of Chalcididanv 

Chaloidony, obs. form oi Chalceuon r. 

II C]ialci‘i;68< [k<* thahlUSt ad. (Jr. 
cop])t‘r-ure.] Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). 

i6a6 Bacon Sy/z^a § 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where Clialcitcs is often ca-st in, to mend the working. 

Clialco- vka^lk/i). A/tn. Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and (*oinbining form of- Gr. copper, 

brass, used m the names of many minerals, as 
Ckalcoolte [Dana's alteration of the older name 
ikakoitMc \sc-e below ^], native sulphide of copper, 
cojipcr glance. Cha'lcodita [named 1H51 ; 1. (Jr. 
Xa\K(jj^rjs like copjier + -ite], a hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in \elvcty coatings, having a brass- 
likc lustre, a vaiicty of stiipnoinclanc. ChaToo- 
Uta [see -lttk], a synonym for torbernite, which 
was erroneously supposed to lie an ore of copper. 
Clialooine'iLlta [Gr. firfuf) the moon ; named with 
reference to selenite., f. trikTjvij moon], a cojiper 
seIcniLc from S. America. Clialoo pliaolte [(Jr. 
(/wi/foY lentil], a synonym for I.iioconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, occurring in small lentil- 
shajied crystals. Ohaloo*pliaiilta [Gr. tf»av- ap- 
p(?}iring, showing], a hydrous oxide of zinc and 
manganese, having someiimts a bi on/e- 1 ike lustre. 
Glialcopliylllta [Gr. leaf: nametl 1847], 

a green, foliated arsenuite of copper. Chaleopyx- 
rhotlta [named 1870], a variety of Pykkhotitb, 
a sulphide of iron and copjier, resembling chalco- 
pyiite. Clialooal'darita [(ir. oikrfpos iron], a 
hydrous ])hosphatc of copper and iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. Oha'looai&a [badly formed on Gr. 
xaA«(jf -h -ink], earlier name of chahocite (see 
above). Ghalooatl blta [Gr. (arf/i/^i), stil- 

phuret of antimony: n.'imcd 1847], ^ sulph- 
aiitimonidc of copper Clialco*trio]iita[(Jr. 

TfMx- hair], a variety of cuprite occurring in aciewUr 
or capillary crystals, known as p/tdsA copper^ore. 

1868 Dana J/z;/. (1884) 54 SiKJcimcns leferrrd to clialco- 
Lite. i857Siii-i’AEUi1///i., ( JialLudilc. 1868 Dana /T//ib.( 1880) 
460 Brush tisLcriaincd the KU'iility of (hah'odite and slU- 
pnomclaiie. 1801 tr AVa/»2f>M’.r A Werner has given 
It the name Chalcoliii; 1868 Dana Mnt. (1884' 586 Chalco- 
liie has him r crept bai k again, but is no inoii; approiiriatc 
now limn it w.ls sixty years ago. t88i ^atHre XX IV. 41 
A now selenite of copper Chakomenitc occurs in the 
Argentine Kepiihlic. 1850 Dana Mtn. ^39 Chalcophacite. 
1875 { hemtst }M\y i On chalc^lunile, a new min- 

eral spec ics 1B50 t>ANA Miu. 529 (Jhalcophyllitc, 1875 
Ibid. App. li. II Chulcnpyrrhotite 1B84 Ibid. App. iii 34 
Chalcositleritc 1835 Smfpard Min 123 Chalkosine. 1868 
Dana Mtn 8^ Cha Lost i bite. 1839 Siikfard A/zw. 133 Chal- 
kotiichitc, the capillary variety of red lopncr ore. 1868 
Dana Min. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalcotriLlntc. 

Chalcogpraph 'km lkt^giaf). [cf. next and 
photogi‘aph.‘\ A copper-engraving. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ghalcographer (kielkrgrufai). [f. mod.Gr. 
\a\Koypti<fMi’i ^ C copper, brass + ypAipfiv to 

scratch, write, draw, design) t- -kk, Cf. F. chalco- 
graphe!\ One who engraves on copiKT. 

z86fl F.velvn Chakogr.q Our Burnisher (.another tool us'd 
by (Paleographers). 1677 Piot / 268 Mr David 

rJnggan, Chalcographer to the University. 1865 Sala 
Diary in Amer. 11 . 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 

Chalcographio (ktclk/igne-tik). a. [f. as 
ClfALCOGRAPHttR + -ic ; cf. F. chalcographtqtu^ 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of chalcography. 

1815 European Mag. LXVIII. xii The noblest aims of 
the Lalcotjgraphic art i8t6 Singer Hist. Canis 301 Not 
only the infancy of xylography, but aliH> that of the chalco- 
grapiitc art. 

So ClialoogTa*p]iloBl « prec. 

s8.. {title) Cak^graphical Memcrrials of Literary Per- 
.sonages a collection of 334 Engravings. 1884 Athemsium 
1 Nov. ^68/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 
it.s earlier stages, it is proposed to form an International 
(jhalcugraphical Society. 

ClUkloOpapliilit (kselkp’grafist). [f. os Chal- 

COCIRAI’HER + -IHT.] ChABCOURAPHIR. 

1730 6, Baii.kv, Calcographut^ an Engraver in BrabS. 
18^ Weimitem, CkalcafrapHisi. 


OlwloOEHtpksr (kKlk<>*eiiG). [1 Gi. tyrc 
7 . : fee above. In F. 

chak^raphUA The art of enmving on copper. 

■88i Evelym Arm. (1857) b ^ ‘had recoBimMkfed to 
me the publiahing what 1 had writioo of ChalcMnaphy. < 60 o 
— {titter Sculpture ; or, the History and Art ofC^alcography 
and Engraving in Cemper. 1B10 Singer HUi. Cards 93 
note, 'J'hc curious in Chalicogniphy. 1880 Sala in tUust. 
Loud, News 15 July 55/a The mastcrptece of Mr. HabloC 
Browne's great capacity in chalcography. 

Chalooloffue (^kae lk/ilpg). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
XaA.xo's brass + -LooUK ; cf. astrohgue^ iAeolo^ee, 
etc.] A student of brasses. 

1861 Sat. Eev , es J une 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, mtional student of bra.sscs— the fashion of the day 
might almost tempt us to say a chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a cludcotribe. 

Chaloomo*rphite. Min. [app. a bad spelling 
of eakomorpkitet named 1873, f. L. rn/r- lime (see 
Calco-) + Gr. iiofufdi form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 1873 Dana Aft«. App. iL ix. 

OhAloopyrite (kaedk^ipaiTait). Afim. [ad. 
mod.L. chaleopyHtes (in Henkel 1735), f- Chalco- 
+ riRiTK : probably the of Aristotle^ 

and included under the wopiTit of Dioscorides, 
chakitis and pyrites (in part) of Pliny, pyHtes 
aerosus, aurco colore ^Jicrtms^ of early mineralogists.] 
An important ore of copper, called yellow or 
cof)])er pyrites, native sulphide of copper and iron. 

1833 StirPARn Min. 123 Chalkom^rite. 1860 Dana Man. 
Geol. 9 30. 64 Chalcopyrite resenioles iron pyrites, but is of 
a dre^per yellow color, much sofler, being scratched with 
a knife. *869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 278 Cnuilcopyrite . . found 
in ejected blocks. 

Chalootrlbe (koE'lk/^troib). nonee-xiHl. [as if 
atl. (Jr. brass -f rplfista to 

rub.] One who takes rubbings of brasses. 

x86i (see (;ii A(X(jL(x.ukk 

Chfldootript (kA“lkt7tri]>t). nonee-wd. [f. as 
prcc. -I- T/MET qt one vvho rubs, f. rfn^siv.'\ •- prec. 

i88x CA. 't'itm.s 7 July 462 Chalcotripts might with aidvan- 
l.iyc hunt Leicestershire and Deibynhire for this purpose. 
Chald : see GifKAbD a. Obs., cold. 

Chaldaio ^kicldr ik). [tuL L. Chaldaie^us.^ 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to Chaldea. B- xA 
The language of the Chaldeans. 

So ChaldaToal a. Cha'ldaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp. occurring in the 
Old Testament. OhalAaiie v. [cf. Gr. 

to imitate or follow the Chaldeans, t Olubl- 
day a., t Oha ldio a. ^ Chaldeb. 

x66a Sni.LiNtjFL. Or/g. Sacr. 11. viL § 10 'This . . Chaldaick 
supcrstiliun. 183a W. Irving Alhambra II 77 It was of 
fine gicuri silk, covered with Hebrew and Cnaldfttc cha- 
racters 1678 CuowoHTH Intel!. Syst. tob The Oracles, 
called by some Magical .but by others C^aldaicaL. ifes 
p/ontkly Mag. XlOtlV. 520 All those Graccisnu, Ssrrm- 
iMiis, or Chaldaisms, which deform the Helirew text. rfgR 
(>AUI.R Magastrom 120 To take heed ofChaldaiiing, Juda- 
iring, etc 1878 Cim/worth Intell. Syst. 293 ThomChalduy 
or Magic'k Oracle.s. x6s3 Lihie ffClfrtc onO.ptN. /'.(1638) 
i'rcf. II They wrote some Caldick, some Syriack. 

Chaldean (kseld/ an), a. and sb. [H L. Chaldm^ 
us - Gr. XaASafos Chaldean 4 -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants ; hence, to occult science or magic. 

173a Bkhkelky AUiphr. vi. § 20 Whether in Daiiicrs pro- 
phecy of the Messiah wc should compute by the Chalcwan 
or the Tulktu year. 1845 Mauricr Mor. 4 Met. Philos, in 
Kncyre, Metrop. II. 566/1 This Chaldean imposture, the 
substitution of grand notions of nature for a b^ief in God. 

B. sb. A native of Chaldea, esp. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, etc. ; 
hence gen. a seer, soothsayer, astrologer, (^So 
Gr. XaXSoTor, L. Chaldatusl) 

zsBx Marueck Bk. of Notes 77 The Chaldeans wer most 
renuwmed in Astrologie that eucr were anie. x6ii Bible 
Dan. ii. 2 164a Milton Apoi. Smect. (1851) 305 The feind 

therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
feind. Dkumm. of Hawiii. Fam. Ep. Wks. (17x1) 

148 How can a Chaldean, by tlYal short minute, in which a 
man ls born, set down the diverse chan(»s . . of his life. 
« 8 S 9 Rawunson Hampton Lett. v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
dseans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having a 
* learning ' and a ‘ tongue ' ot their own, and classed with 
the niagicLins, astrologeis, etc. 

Hence t Chaldo'anlaiBir ppl. a. 

zfiga Gaulk Magasirom. 278 Why might not the Chal- 
dwanizuig oracle 1 m drawn to (onfesse so much T 

Chaldee (kxTdf, kieldf*), a, and sb. Also 4 
Oaldey, 6 Chalde, 7 Caldle, Chaldy. 

A. adj. » Chaldean, Chaldaic. B. sb. a. A 
native of Chaldea, b. The lirnguage of the Chal- 
deans : also the biblical ^ S^iac ’ or Aramaic. 

siBa Wyclip Dan. ti. 10 Eche dyusmour, and witche, and 
CaTd^. x^ R. Parke tr. Maskdosds Hist. China 304 
Martin Sim ion is a Chalde borne. 160a T. Fitzbersert 
De/ente 49 As wel in the Grreke text, as in the S^iac 
& (JaJdie 1668 Wit.aiNS i^ro/ Char. 5 A Language., 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sometimes Chaldee. 

So t Ghaldaiali, GbaldaMeiti ( » Chaldaish). 
1:1511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 Some of 
them speketh CaMesche some Arabier. 1533 CovnanALK 
Dan. i. 4 'I'o lerne for to speake CaldeisJL 1884 N. S, 
Crit. linq. Edit, Bible viii. 48 There are so many ClmklaB- 
isms in the Hebrew Text. 
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CHAXE^ 


Chaldar^ Sc. Also 6 ohawlder, 

ohaudder, 7 ohauder. [app. a. OK. chaudiire 
(also chaudere, chaldcrg, caldere) — Pr. caudiera, 
Sp. caldera, Pjj. caldeirai—h, caUarta, t cald us, 
calid-us hot ; but possibly a shortened lorrn of 
CHAiJ)itON, q V. In sense i, a med.L. celdra 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vernacular form oeldre is found.] 

1 . An obsolete dry measure of capacity: in Scot- 
land j6 bolls or 64 firlots of corn, making nearly 
I % quarters Winchester measure : used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied fiom 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also \celdre,') 

\a 1100 Le^. 4 Burg. Ixvii, I’istor habeat ad lucrum de 
qualibet celJra.J 

a. 15 . Chari. Ab^rd. 140 (Jam.) Alsmekill land ai a 
ccldr of aits will schawe. Ibid.^ George of Gordoun . . 
occupciH aceldrc of atiH sawyne ncrtvnaiul to Dunmetht. 
a xsooAc/ Will, in Skene keg Mat. (1600) 4 Anr hus- 


a igoo Aci Will, in Skene keg Maj. (i6oq) j Anr hus- 
band man and arie fenner, nail gif the thritten veschell of 
their lands of service : and maireuur of aiie chaldcr, one 
firlot (for kuawship'. r 1540 Kev. CoUlingham I'nory in 
Proc. Benv, Nat. Club 11 . No. 11. 6a Hote^ Wheal, 6 
chuiders, 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 3 pecks. ri6so Sir J. Mklvil 
Mem. 11/35)408 Ills Part, .was thirteen Chalriers of Victual. 
ino-69 IJk Kok, etc. Tour Gt. Hrit. II. 151 The Quantity 
of Coals, .supposed to be aliuut stxj.uoo Chalders, every 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 ). KoaeNisoN Agr^u. 
I'erth sB6 'I'he [lime] shells arc sold at two shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw stones at seven shillingh the 
chalder. 1730 1 '. Boston Mem vi 03 'I'hc stipend . . was 
five clialders of victual and 8 nierks. 1813 N. Cahlislu 
Topoe. Diet. Srotl. 11 . Halktrk, The stipend . . was 3 
chalders of meal, and 3 chalders of bear, j^ 6 oo Scotch, and 
430 Scotch for Communion Elements. i 8 ia Ciiaimkrs 
Let. in 2,(1^(1851) 1. 374. 1 had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where 1 asked and had reason to look tor six. 

t 2 . Ill England Chaldron, but lor coal and 
lime varying in quantity from 32 to 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped. 
(Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 
London market with coal.) Ohs. 

iR/o Wills 9 f Ihv. N. C. 0860) II. 324, XV Chalders 
of Coalcs. jpfia Ibid. 88 A chaudder of conic. 1S814I/.S. 
Arc. Hull Charterhouse, bur sleckingc & .siftiiige of half a 
chawlder of lyiiie, uij<f. 1641 Bert harm Bks 1x856) x j 6 
Of hariry .they, .carry but a chalder, 1. e. fuwer quarter, 
or nine seckes in a waine. xj*a Da Kok /V/i/fvx/ (171,61 355 
'I’hc publick Fires . cost the City about »fK) Chalder of 
Coals a Week. 1778 Chron in Ann. Reg. 161/1 bast year 
there wa.s imported into Ixmdon from Newcastle and 
Sunderland 6<j3Li|93t clialders of coals. 

3 . As a liquid measure, [hit/fwraut.) 

x6w Tincker 0/ Turtfey 11 Wliole cliauders of strong ale. 

Glialder^ (tJ^'ldaj). NatU. A rudder- brace 
or gudgeon. 

1867 Smyth Sailor ^ s Word-bh., Chalders, synonymous 
with gudgeons of the rudder. 

Chalaern(6, obs. form of Cuawdron. 
Cholderon, obs. form of Chaldron. 
i* Clialda'flO, V. Ohs. Also oaldeae. [Pre- 
sumed to be f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the 
notion of * cheat as an astrologer * ; but evidence 
is lacking'.] trans. To cheat, trick, * take in \ 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. 111. 1010 lie stole your cloak and 
pick’d your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes'd you like a block- 
nead. as 66 o — Rem. (1759) 1.34 AdiuiiiM, that Men so 
grave and wise Should be chaldes'd by (jiiats and Flies. 
1897 Dennis Plot 4 * no Plot 1, 1 coldcs’d a Judge while 
he was takiug my Depositions. 

CSialdron (tj^ Idrsn, tjS'dran). Forms : 6 
ohauderne, 7 ohaudron, ohawdron, ohauldron, 
ohalderon, 7- chaldron. [Another form of 
Cauldron ; a. OF. chauderon, mod.F. chaudron 
( — Sp. Calderon, It. calderone'),z.Vi^\is. of chaudire, 
chaudilre ( -» Sp. caldera') kettle L. calddria, pi. 
of caldaritim hot-lmth, f. cald~us^ calid-us hot. 
The etymological form is chaudron ; as in cauldron, 
an / has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and u subsequently dropped.] 

1 1 . An obsolete form of Cauldron. Ohs. 

>585 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 333 A chaudeme of 
water. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 359 'I'lie tunnel or mouth of 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chuwdrori. 1639 T. Db (jRKY Lompi. Horsem 137 Fill up 
the Ch.Tlderon with faire water. 17^ G. WMOHrM Barbados 
348 I'he juice . . is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron. 

2 . A dry measure of a quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only usca for coals (36 bushels). 

16x5 Trade's Jncr. in HarL Afisc. (Mulh.) HI. 295 
Chauldron of coals. 1664 Parva Diaiy (1B79) 111 21 I'his 
afternoon came my great store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
17x0 Stf.elb Tatler No. 73 Pi6 All such that shall Poll 
for Sir Arthur, shall have one Chaldron of good Coals.. 
And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against 
him. x8ox Hutton Course Math. (1827) 1 . a8. X834 Brit. 
Hush. 1 xii. 396 Lime . . from 6r. to x8x. per chaldron of 
36 bushels. X844 Dickens Mart. Chuu. (C. D ed.lsis She had 
laid in several chaldrons of live coals and was prepared to 
heap them on the heads of her enemies. xBsx Coal Tr. 
Terms Northumbld. A Durh. 13 Hie Newcastle chaldron is 
a measure containing 53 cwt. of coals . . It has been found, 
by repealed trials, that 15 London Pool chaldrons are equtu 
to 8 Newca.stle chaldrons. 

b. Comb., as chaldron-wagon. 

1851 Coal T r. Terms Northumbld, 4 Durh. s. v. Chaldren^ 


The content of the chaldron waggon . . is 3x7,989 cubic 
inches. x88x Raymond Mining (Hess., Chaldron-tvagons, 
containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to 
the place of shipment. 

tS- In sense of CnALDKRi i. Obs. 
x6i7 Muhvson I tin. 111. 111. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 
their reuenewes, not by rents of monie, but by chauldrons 
of victuals. s6^ Hohres Thucyd. (1833) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons 

Chaldron, obb. form of Chawdbon, entrails. 
Chaldy, obs. form of Chaldek. 

Chaleia, -eB(ae, obs. forms of Chalice. 
Chalenge, obs. form of Challenge. 

II Chalat ( [K. chalet (not chdlct, a.s often 

in English books) a Swiss word (m la Cruyire 
pronounced tsalet), supposed to have been intro- 
duced into I r. by Kousseau (l.ittrt^ suppl.). Peih. 
a dun. of casella, cassella, a little cottage, cot (lJu 
Cangc\ Itself dim. aicasa house (or of its Romanic 
representative) ; less probably, as concerns the 
sense, cataletto. 1*. chdlit wooden bedstead. 
(J,,ittr(?’s suggestion of identity with lastcllctum, 
chAtelet is phonetically untenable, because st be- 
comes in la Gruy^re 9, as c hostel, tsa(i.\\ 

1 . A hut or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where 
cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made ; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant ; gen. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

x8iy Bvron Man/red 1. ii. 121 Th<‘ Ch.'ilet will be gain’d 
within an hour. x8x8 Blaikw Mag. IV. 88 There are 
many chaleth in very lofty situations x86o Tyndall Glar. 

I. 4 s. 12 On the slopes were innumeraltic chalets. 1878 
Ladv IlEKBKKr tr. 11 Abner \ Ramble i. xi 171 A poor 
little hut or ch.^let inh.'ibited by a planter and hu. family. 

2. ■» ¥ chalet de n.kestiU, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. . In Paris lhe.se are elegant stiiictiires.) 

188a Pall Mall C. 5 Oct. 3 A protest ugainst the pto- 
posed erection of the chalets at Ludgate-Circiis. 1886 
Daily Ni’ws 17 Dec 2/3 (( ommisstoners of Snurrs, Lon- 
I A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgule-circus 
. the petitioners suggesting that the chalets stiould be 
placed underground, xls at the Royal Exchange. 
Chaleys, obs. form of Ciialick. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs ff. Calf^, Chafer. 

Chali, obs. form of Kali. 

Chalibeatte, -biate, obs ff. CHALvitEATR. 
Chalice l^orms a. i oel(i)o, omic, 

oeblio, 1 -3 oalio, 2 oalc, 3 oalch ; H. 3 oaliz, calls, 

4 oalioe ; 7. 4 6 ohalis, -ys, -yoe, 4- ohalioe, 

(5 chaleys, 5-6 oholes, 6 ohalles, -is, -ece, 
-yoe, chalesse, obalayN, -eis, ohaliohe, chailles, 
oalios, 7 ohallioe). [L. caltx, calic-em cup, has 
appeared in Eng. in various forms. (1) Early 
OE Cflic, genitive cflces, corresp. to OS. keltk 
vMDu kelet, kelc, Du. kclk^, OHG kelihh, chelih 
(MJIG. ami mod.(L kelch') Wficr. Hui/ik, an 
early t pre-Christian) adojition of L. calu-em. 
(2) Tlic Latin word was re adopted in later OE., 
in Cbiistian use, as calic, cielic,i«k, whence early 
ME. calc, calch (cf. ON. kalk-r). (3) These were 
ousted in 12th c. by the OF. cahz, talice. (4) 
Before 1 350 this was in turn ousted by a central OF, 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself calue was the lorm which came down to 
modern J'Teiich. (OF. laliz. cahee was of learned 
origin, hut early enough to undergo the phonetic 
change to chaltce in central F. ; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. caltx, 
familiir in ecclesiastical use, was efiective m mak- 
ing caltce the ultimate victor.) Strictly, eclai r, 
calch, caltce, chalice, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together.] 

1 . A dniiking-cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) 

0. f8as Vesp. Ps. xv. 5 Dryhten dad erfcwordiiisM? . 

minre and rdres minrs {else^vhere caliccs *, calic *'.) t'950 

Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. x. 43 Ca:lc vel scene wjetres cables 
{c^S kushw. ibid., Ciclc fulne wastlres |;aldes]. c xcnm Ags. 
Ps. (Thorpe) cxv. a Ic her ha;lu calic hicbbe befangen. 

c laoo A gs. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 26 psat wifiinnan ys caficys 
\v. r. -Cb] and discys \Hatton G. calices and discasj. c xooo 
Sax. Leechd. 11 . 268 Sde honne ca;lic fulne to drincanne. 

/ 9 . a iaa5 Ancr R. 284 j>e calir het was imclt iSc fure. 
* 3 «« Wyciif Gen. xl. ii Thow shall 3yue to hym a 
chalice, after thin nfiicc. c 1440 Premp. Pan*. 68 Chalys, 
calix. 1605 Shaks Macb. 1. vii. xi This cuen-handed 
luslice Commends th’ Ingrediencc of ourpoyson’d Ctiallice 
To our owne hps. X648 Herrick Hesper., WtUonte to 
Sack 63 Had Ca.ssius. but tasted one Small chalice uf thy 
franiick liquor. 1794 Colkhidgk Chatterton 74 Ah I dash 
the poisoned chalicc from thy hand 1 1870 Bryant Iliad 

1 . III. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice. 

b. ^g. (mostly with reference to certain scrip- 
tural passages : see the quotations.) 

a. cxooo A^s Gosp. Luke xxii. 42 FEder, jtif fiu wylt, 
afyr l>y*>ne calic [Vulg. calicem'] fram me. c xays Passion 
158 in U. E. Misc. 41 Of his ilche calche nv forber )ni me. 

^ fi. a 1300 Cursor M, 15633 Quer i sal his calice driiic, or 
i sal pass har-bi. 

y. ax34o Hampolb Psalter xv{il. 5 Lord is part of myn 
heritage & of my chalice [Vulg. calicis mei\, vipkn Wvclif 


Isa. li. 17 That thou dninke of the bond of the Lord the 
chalis of his wrathe. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 16/4 Hiis 
chalys is the passyon whiche liahtly may appropre our lord 
to the. c x8oo K. White Netsont Mors 28 I'no' from the 
Muse's chalice 1 mi^ pour No precious dews of Aganippe’s 
well. x88a W. B. Scott Poet's Harv. Home 83 Life is 
God’s chalice filled with tears. 

2 . Spec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the euchari^t. 

a. c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam hone 
calic hancienoe {Liniiis/., Hatton calic, Rushw. celic]. 
oxxas O. E. Chron. an. Z102 Roden and calicen and candel 
sticcan. c xmoo Trm Colt. Horn. 93 penne understonde 
he bat husel and drinke of pe calice. Ibid. 215 Boc oder 
belle calch oSer messe-ref. 

ri. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De calk of tin . . and 
hire nap of mazere. a xaas Antr. R. 438 pe chirche ucsti- 
menz, ne h^nc raliz. xwm R. G1.0UC 11724) 480 The calls 
of the weued me ssolde ther to. c X300 liavelok 187 Die 
calu, and the pateyii ok. c 1340 Ayenb. 41 pc crouchen, pe 
calices, \>e creyme. 

y. a X300 Cursor M. 15237 Sih^n h* chalice [( 7 i 9 '/'/. chalis] 
vp he laght, And lOiHced als be win. r X386 Chaucer Pers. 
T. F 803 'i'liih IS a fouler thclic than fur to breke a chirche 
and side the chalice. 25x9 Rastell Pasiyme, Hist. Pap. 
(x8xii 54 He was impoysuiied by venym put in his chales. 
x5a8M osLK J 1 eresyes 1 Wks. 114/2 That proper comparison 
lietwcnc trccii dialiLes and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chain es& treen pricstes. x6m Jas- Taylor 
Retxl Pres. 31 It is . . as necessary to drink the chalice as 
to c.it the bread, and weperLsh if we omit either. X789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France 1 . 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 2875 Diet. CAr. Antiq. 1 . 339/2 
Pope lofo IV (847 85^) lays down the rule that no one 
should celebrate muss in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
x88i C^LDW. Smith Lect. 4- Ess. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and sword. 

8. trans f. A flower-cup id. CHALirKn). 

2650 R. Staryi.ton Sirotia's L<nv>C. Warres i. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her Challice began to blow. x8xo 
Scon Lady of L. iii ii. The water-lily to the light Her 
chain e reared of silver bright. 

4 . Comb., as ihaluc-cover, -cup, ^ -piece, -veil \ 
ohalicQ'flower, .said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil ; chahoe-mo&B, t enomyce pyxidata. 

14x0 E E Wills (18821 46 A stondyng cuppe of sehier 
clepyd a •chales cuppe a 1849 Manoan Poems ( 1850) 54 
acrc-cl Chidue-i'itp 18x4 11 . Phillips hi. Hntonta 1 99 
They were also cxillcd Chalice floweis, from the ncctaiy 
being shaped like tiic chahee. x6xo W I'olkincjiiam Aft 
of Surr.<ey 1. 11 3C 'I'he *Chalicc or Chin-cough Mosse 
creeps ulong the h.irreti ditch banckes. 1670 Plot Staf- 
/ordsh. (16861 199 S« urlet-hc.nled Cup or ClialiLe-Moss. 
1443 Test, h.hor. (1836/ 1 . 132 A •chaJespece of silver round 
covered 

Chaliced (tjre list), a. [f. prcc. \ -ED-.] 

1. Ot fliiweiR : Having a ciip-like blossom. 

x6xi Shaks Cymb 11 iii 24 llis bleed'' to water at those 
Springs on rhahe’d Flowrcs thui lyes. 2858 O W. Holmts 
Auf. Break/.-t. (1H651 78 'J’he golden-rhahcccl crocus burns. 
x 8 ’j% SwiNUUHNL Ess «V stud. (1875) 26 'I he opeiiiiig in 
heaven of the cJialictd flower of dawn. 

2 . Coiiiaiiied in a chalice or cup. Also fig 
1836 W. P'ri.siini.v Rime oj Nun 4 To .sip again I'lie bitter 

dregs of chahe'd puiii. 2850 Mb.s. Hkownino /Wwj 1. 284 
Better lovcih he 'J'hy chaliccd wine 

II ChalicosiB (ktclikpu ms). Aled. [mod. f. 
Gr. small stone -f -osfH ] Disease of the 

lungs produced by the inhalation ol fine siliceous 
particles, by stone-masons and like workers. 

x8^tr. Ziemssed^Cycl. Med.WW. 75 The trouble origin- 
Bteu from chulirostis. x886 Faook Prim. 4 l*ratt, Med. 1 . 
984 M iekel has recently proposed to term tlie resulting lung 
afTection Chaheosis. 

Chalilite (k ce libit). Min. [named 1R36 ; f. 
(Jr. pebble, flint -f -LITE.] A variety of 

Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour. 

2836 T.'l HOMSON Min. I. 324 Chalilite . occurs in the Done- 
gore inountain.s. 2843 Pokilock Gtol 21B Chalilite, com- 
mon, in the .Sandy Biaes district in County Antrim. 

Chaling^e, obs. form of Challenge. 

Chalis, obs. form of Chalice. 
f Chalishing. Ohs. rare" b 

a 2500 Eger Sf Gr. in 6 in Furniv, Percy Folio 1 . 300 It 
wa.s cucr Sir Gray-stceles desiring that foi his death bhold 
be m.adc noc chalishing. 

Chalk ttj§k), sb. Forms: 1 oalo, oealo, 4-7 
chalke, (5 ohaalke, ahalke), (^i chauke, ohawke, 

6 7 ohaulki^e, 6- chalk. See also Cauk jA [Com- 
mon WGcr. ; OE. cealc {‘--^*cea>lc, * civic, *calc) «< (JS. 
calc (MDu. calk. Du. kalk), OIIG. chalch (MHG. 
kale, mod.G. kalk, kalch); also Da., Sw., mod. 
Icel. kalk) ; a, L. calc-em, calx lime ; this sense is 
retained in the 'I'eutonic languages generally, but 
in English the word passed at an early peiiod 
into the sense of E. creta, OHG. krtde, F. craie. 
Cf. the quotations in which L. calx is translated 
cealcstan limestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
chief ‘ limestone ’ of the S. E. of England.] 

11 It occurs in the oldest Kng. Glossaries, as 
rendering E. calculus (? later ccalcstan.) 

cjooFMnal (\l. (also Erf. & Cotl.) 165 Calculus, cealc. 
c 2050 Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 363/1 ( alculus, cealc, nume- 
stan pumcRtan). 

1 1 . V Eime. (Traces of this sense after the OE. 
period arc very uncertain ; quot. 1572 is doubtful.) 

c 8^3 K. iELFRKD Pros. VI. xxxii. 6 2 Sume niht on anum 
niwcilctan huse [nuper calcs illitorum], .)» ongon sc cealc 
mid unjemete stincan. ctosfi O. £. Voc. in Wr.-Whlcker 
334 Calx, ccalcitan [=: limestone], a xaoo Ibid. 552 Calcx^ 
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chalcston. 1571 J, Jomw Batket o/Baih 11. 17 b, Snow 
is very cold, and chalke is very hot, yet eyther of them is 
most whyte. 

2 . An opaque white soft eaithy limestone, which 
exists in deposits of vast extent and thickness in 
the south-east of England, and forms high cHfla 
along the sca-shore 

^ Chemically, chalk connUts of caHx>nate of lime with some 
impurities. Geologically, it is a dee^-sea formation com- 
posed of frajtmcnts of shells of Foranunifera, abounding in 
certain important animal foasils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of flint. It IS burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other aark surfaces. In 
17 1 8th c. it is often mentioned as eaten by young women 
suflfeiing from chlorosis : cf. quot. 1811. 

956 [see Cenlcrytt^ chalkpit in 7]. 1:1400 Dcstr, Troy 

3047 Hir chekes..as the chtilkc white. Pfomp. 

Parv, 68 Calke or chalke, erjie, ta/.t, cfvia. c 1450 I'oc. in 
Wr.-Wiileker 576 Creta, chaalke. c 1500 Cocke JTorelCs B. 
(*843) 3 Stele floure and put chauke tlierin. 1587 Mtrr, 
Maff,, HUtride xxxiv. 7 Shee lookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. 1694 Reply Ladies' 4- Bachelor's Petit in 
HarLMisc. IV. 438(1).) How can any man. believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens .. would rather die 
martyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk thsfh accept . . matri- 
mony ? 1700 Fahouhak Const. Couple v. iii D.) You might 
have had me once ; but now, Madam, if you should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, 'tis none 
of my fault. 1787 Winvkk Syst, Hush. 51 Chalk is an ab- 
sorbent eartli. xBii Hooi'er Nexv Med. Dict.^ Chlorosis 
.. a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents usually attend on tins disease. cx^ifsArah. Nti. 
(Ktidi;.) 640 The roblicr quickly mrule a nnirk on the door 
with some chalk. 18^7 Kinoslev lUisc. II. 374 It [chalk] 
was deposited as white iiine mud, at a vast sea-depth. 
1859 Musketty In^tr. A bhitk board and a piece of chalk 
. .to dcsciihc the figures. 1880 Gmk'k Pkys. (r'eof. iv. 191 
Chalk . is fnimed of llie broken remains of minute forms 
of niariiic animal life. 

3 . Applied to olht-r earth'; resembling chalk. 
Fullers chalk'. ? fuller’s eaith. In quot. 1658 
probably — C’alx. Jirtnvn chalk : a n.aine for 
umber. French chalk \ a kind of stenlilc. Fed 
chalk', a bed of chalk of a deep red colour in 
Norfolk; also ajiplied to * ruddle, a led argilla- 
ceous ore of iion ' \Syd, Soc. 1 e.x 
1601 Ilni.f AND Pltny II. 560 .Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to scuurc clothes, and namely the 'I'uckcrs caith. 1607 
lorsraL Foury. Blasts 200 Mingled with Fullers chaulkc. 
1658 Rowland 'a Theat. Ins, gii 'Hie cliaulk or .salt 

of It .is curnmetided by Chymirks, .and Cliirur.jeons, for 
to cure tliai keriiell or tumour of flesh Mod, The section I 
of the Red Chalk at Hunstanton. 

b. spec Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling chalk 111 texture, and used like it 
in the form of crayons for di awing. With pi. 
Also altrib. drawn with ch.ilk, executed in chalk. 

1481 00 /hrtvard llousch. Bks. (1841) 2ij 2 Item, in yclu 
okyr Jieni, in blak chalke. /,>79o Imison Sih. Art II 55 
Sketching chalk . a composition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons. 18x6 J. Smith Pan^ 
orama Sc. 4- Art 702 Chalks are held 111 a steel or biass 
case, called a portcrayon xSja (I. UowNts Lett. Coni. 
Countries I. 161 Two heads in chalks hy Kahn. 1883 
Li.ovi) hhh J't. I. 30 A beautiful chalk hearl of n dog. 
1884 Cassell's F M. aiO/i Shading in chalk from the flat. 

4 . In refcrciic.* to the old custom at alehouse';, 
etc., of ‘ticking’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘scoie’ or account of credit given: transferred 
(torn ihc chalk used to the chalk marks or ticks 
on tlie door, etc., the ‘score’ entered 111 chalk, the 
reckoning 01 account ; credit, ‘ tick 
01x5x9 Skelton El Rummyng 613 We're fayiie with a 
ch.dke 'i‘o score on the balkc <'<570 'I'hynnl Pride 4 - 
Lo^uL 11841) 58 Your cheker man For it doth keepe no 
cli.dke. 1590 Tahlicton Nesves I'urgat. 11844) 82 His score 
growing very great, and much chalk upon the post. 159a 
Nasiii* P. Penilessi’ Bjb, IIcc that hath no inoiiey must 
goc .’ind dine with .sir John best betrust, at the idgne of the 
chalke and the Post. S. R. Aoble Soldier v. iii. 111 

Hiillrn (). PL I There s lesse chalke upon yoii|r] score 
of Si lines. 16 . Songs Lond (1841) 157 When we 

li.ivc no tnony, Wher shall we find chalk? a 1704 T. Rrown 
Sat. on Fr. King Wks 1730 I. 6(i, I trespassed mo.st enoi- 
mmisly in chalk. 17x9 H’IJri'ky Pills (1^2) 1 . 270 This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub out my ChulL 
6 . A inaik, line, or ‘ scoie ’ made with chalk ; 
spec in various games (formeily scored with chnlk'). 

x68o Cotton Coinpl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(i8i6> 34T The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in his hand to set up 1801 Struti Sports 4 * Past 111. 
vii. 242 Thiity-onc chalks complete the game. i86x Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. 111 . cxbi. 135 Draw a chalk, and 
let those who are disposed, stfjp over it. 1887 Sporting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles Curiy wi nt out with 4 chalks, 

b. [pK- A scratch or scar, slangy. 

1840 Mamkyai Poor Jack « 1, I got this chalk. 

0 . Phrases, a. Chalk and iheese are opposed in 
various proverbial expressions as things diiTcring 
gicatly in their qualities or value, though their 
appearance is not unlike, and their names alliterate. 

*393 Gower Con/. 1 . I.0, how they feignen chalk for 

chesc. 154X Karnrs ICks (1573 258 1 his dcffinition agree! h 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. «<555 
Latimer in Foxe A. 4- yl/. (1684' III. 413 As though I could 
not dihceni cheese from chalk. ^79 Go.sson Sch, Abuse 
To Rdr., Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese, 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 7s Tom is no more like 
thee, then Chalks like Cheese. 1708 Mottfdx Rabelais 
V. xvi, Words . . as analogous as Chalk and Cheese I 1826 
Scott IVoodst xxiv, This Scotch scare-crow was no more 
to be compared to him than clulk was to cheese. 


b. (Fy) a Itmg chalky also hy long chalks ^ hy 
chalks (colloq.) : in a raat degree, by far (In allu- 
sion to the use of chalk in scoring * points etc. ; 

4, 5). To walk onds chalks {uang) : to go 
away, ^ off. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (x86a) 96 Your factories 
down emit .go aliead on the English a long chalk. 1840 5 
Barham /ngoL Leg.^ Si. Rowwoldkli.\ Sir Alured's .steed 
was by long chalks tne best a 1849 M anq a n Poems (1859)459, 
1 could once beat all of them by chalks, a 1850 1)b Quincev 
Syst. Heasiens Wks. III. note, As regaios the body of 
water , . the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. 1857 
Kinorley 7 x 110 Fears Ago i. iD.) The prisoner has. .cut liis 
stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to London. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as chalk-bank, •clijff^. -country, 
-down, -dust, -formation, -hill, -Inker, -lime, 
•ridge, -storc (see 4); chalk-eating, -like, adjs. ; 
ohalk-bed, a stratum of chalk ; ohalk-outter, 
one who digs chalk ; ohalk-drasving, a drawing 
executed in chalk (see 3 b) ; ohalk-flint, a flint 
found in the chalk : so ohalk-fossil, etc. ; ohalk- 
head {humorous^, a good head for chalking scores 
(see 4) ; chalk-lime, lime made frumchalk ; ohalk- 
line, ‘ a cord rubbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artificeis for laying down straight lines on 
the material a.s a miide for a cutting mslrumeriL ' 
(Knight Diet. A/ctn.) ; ohalk-marl, an argillaceous 
stratum situated just beneath the Lower White 
(hulk ; ohalk-pit, chalk -quarry, a pit or quarry 
from which chalk is dug, 

18*3 Cobhktt Rur. Rides (1885) I, 309 You actually have 
a *clialk-bank to your right utid a sand-bank to your IciL 
x8oa Playfair lllu^tr. Hutton. 7'he. 177 In the *Chalk- 
hedh of England . a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belong to the tropical seas. 1773 O. White .Selborue 
xxxviii, The next church, ruin, “chalk-cliff . may b)*coiiic 
ihvixr bybemaculum. 1830 Coudkti Rur. Rides II. 

321 'i'lie houses white and thatched, as they are in all "chalk- 
cniinCries. 1876 Green Short Hist i. § 3 (1882. 17 Sitting 
on the “chalk-down above Minster. <*>7*3 HTbtFFV 
Pintle of Impert. '\J. \ DiHcoiilcr’d. pale, as *c‘hnlk-cuting 
iH 1 hat oatmeal with it chew'd. 18x3 W. Duckland Relig. 
)//;/ 7 L 1^1 'I'he diluviunt contains, .fragments ol cli:ilk and 
“chalk-flints. 1881 Carpfntrr Murosc. (ed. 6 xxi. 8a6 
The Veiitricubtch which are well known as “chalk -fossil.s. 
1863 Mark Lemon IVait for End (Hoppe), ‘ Haven't got 
a “( h;ilk-hea<l, and can't keep score,' icpiied 'i'oui (the 
waiter], 18x3 Coiiuet r Rur. A'x/A'r 1 1885) I. 315 A great 
“chalk-hill, x83a Tennyson Miller's D. xxxi, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and drwicss, x7xa Steele 
Sped. No. 4:1 *} 3 These craving Damsels, whether, Pipe- 
churnperb, *^Chalk- tickers, Wax-nibblers, etc. xB^ E 
Turner Flem. Chem. (cd. 7) 759 'I'he white “chalk-like ex- 
rrcmeiu of Serijeiits. X754 II alee in Phil, 'Trans X LVI 1 1 . 
827 * Chalk-lime, will not preserve water from putrefaction : 
though stone-lime, does preserve water in a great measure. 
18x5 Bro. Jonathan 1 5s Eight or ten young women at 
work ; not one .. stayed her needle or “chalk-linc for a 
single moment. xB-jh Vnr.K Adv. 7'ext-hk. Ctol. xviii. 344 
Bones of birds, .obtained from the “rhalk-mail of England. 
x8xx A. T. Tiiomron I.ond. Dnp. (x6j 8)653 An elegant and 
useful adjunct to the “chalk mixture. 956 ( hart. Eadtot'g 
ill Cod, Pipl V. 340Of Drohhole.sliyllceon &uns “ccalrpyt ; 
swa for?) o^( 5 a oa dun-ne ufew'caide. 1884 Contemp. Rest 

33* i chalk-pits . .ire usually iinieiiced. X83X 
Tennyson Miller's D. xv, The white “chalk-quarrs’ from 
the hill Gleam’d to the flying moon x866 Carlyle Remin. 

I. 239 Now have a “chalk-score and no money, 

Ckalk (tj§k), V. Also 6-7 ohalke, ohaulk(e, 
ohaukfe, 7 chawko. bee also Cauk v.^ [f. 

prec sb.] 

1 . tram. To mix or treat with chalk. 

<575 Lanfham Let, (1871) 39 Mylk for theyr flawner, not 
pild nor ch.alked. 1649 Blithe Eng. Impto^K Impr. (1653) 
183 Land . . Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. X759 tr. DukameTs Hush. i. viii. 

(1 762 1 35 It W.1S the custom ol the Britons to chalk their 
lands. 1875 [sec Chalking vbl sh.\, 

2 . To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

X5U Greene Dispnt. ii The boyes . . shall chalke him on 
the liacke for n Croslntc. 1677 Moxon Meth. (1703) 

207 'J'hey chalk the Flat side of it. 1679 R. Manskli Narr, 
PoPidt Plot Atldr. c, Wisest Counsels, which by ill success 
have been chalk t o* ih' back loi Follies. 1813 Moore I'ost 
Bagww. 36 Thou know'st the time ,. It takes to chalk a 
ball-room floor. 1839 Dickens Nich. Hick, xiv, Morlcena 
. . bad the soles of her shoes ch<ilkcd. 

b. fig. To make white or pale as by rubbing 
with chalk ; to blanch. 

X633 G Hekueki Temple, Forerunners vi, Let a bleak 
alenesse chalk the doorc. x84y T ENNVHON PriMC. IV. 358 
'e.'ir !!>tared in her eyes, and cliaik’d her face. 

3 . To write wiih chalk ; to draw, mark, line 
with chalk. 

X580 G. H arvey 3 H'iftje Lett. 38 Whom . I recount and 
chaulkc uppo in the Catalogue. 1589 K. Harvey PI. Perc. 
25 So 1 will chalke thy praises vp 1709 Steele & Add. 
Jailer No. Q3 4, I have chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions.^ a xtwo .Sheffield iDk. Buckhni.) IVks. 
(<753' B 9^ As painters first chalk out the future face. x6a3 
J B ADCOCK Dom. Amusem. 156 One chalks down nine 
figures. X849 F. B. Head Stoken 4- Pok. vi. v 1 851 * 58 L^ge 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. 

b. .fpcc. To write up m chalk (a record, e.fp. 
of credits given) ; to score, lienee to chalk U : 
to rim up a score, take ‘ tick *. ? Obs, 

X597 ist Pt. Return Parnass. 1. i. 451 All mydehis stnride 
chaukt upon the poste foi liquor, /v 17041'. Brown iVk<(. 
(1760) 1 18a ID.) A country parliament man that ch.'ilk’d it 
plniiifully last winter session. 1845 Whitehall xliv. 306 
May 1 never chalk another pint. 1845 Disraeli 1 


aSa Everyman I chalked up was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiadte. 

4 * Olutlk out. fig. tft. To mark out, as with 
chalk (phsi). b. To delineate, est. by the maia 
features ; to outline, sketch out, adumbrate. 

1571 Goldiho ( eUvin on Ps. xviiL 44 God did but (as it 
were under a dark shadowe) chalk out the . . kingdome of 
his Bonne. 1579 Tombon Cah*iH's Serm. 'Tint. 300/9 They 
are chalked out as enimies. 1634 W, Wood New Eng. 
Prosp. i. viii. The Princely Eagle, and the soaring Hawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wayes there's none can chawke. 
x6^ Bunvah Pilgr. 1. ApoU This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine eyes The man that seeks the everlasting Prise. 
*7^ 93BLACicsTONKC<w«»i.(ed. xa>4i9We have now chalked 
out ad the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 

o. fig. To trace out, mark out, as a course to 
be followed. Also occas. chalk forth (obs.). 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 95 Cnaulk out the way to 
do the like. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. L 903 It is you, that 
haue chalk'd forth the way Which brought vs hither. 16x3 
— Hen. Vlil, I. i 60. 1643 Unlaw/. Taking 

Arms I 9 (1647) 14 That way to eteraall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked uut. 1670 Cotton Kspeman 1. 11. 
77 His Majesty ))eing pleas'd . . to chalk him out what he 
would have him do. 1707 Futpone 95 They have a much 
shorter way chalked out by this Article. 1754 Richardson 
Grandtson V 1 1 . li. 959 Lay down your own plan : Chalk 
out your future steps. x8o7 Byron Childisk Recoil. 68 
When now the boy is ripen'd into roan, His careful sire 
chalks forth some wary plan. xBya J. Grant NewsP. Press 
111 . xi 253 [He] pursued the course which he had from the 
first chalked out For himself 

Chalked (tj^kt), ypl. a. Also 6 ohaukt, 7 
ohalkt, ohalkd. [f. prcc. -i- >XD K] Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb 
<599 Mars ton Sco. Fillanie 1. iii. x82 Thy chalked score. 
x6x6 Holvdav Juvenal (1618) 15 With his chalked feet. 
1677 Plot O.x/ordsh. 243 ‘‘lis Pioverbial here. .That chaikt 
I.aiKl makes a rich Famer but a poor Sun. 18B3 J. Bad- 
COCK Dom. Amusem. 157 I'o draw a chalked line. 

So Cka'lkar. One who chalks, marks, mixes, 
etc., with chalk. 

X865 Daily 'I'el. 7 .Sept., London milkmen are known in 
the vocabulaiy of slang as ‘chalkers '. 

ChaUdneSB (tj^ kines). [f. Chalky 4- -nesa.] 
Chalky quality. 

1805 l^ucocK Nat. Wool, The chalkiness of the land. s866 
M IBS Braddun Lady's Afilei Hoppe), Pictures were accepted, 
and ‘ skyed ' : critics talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. 

ChalkiniF sh. [f. Chalk v. -f 

-iNO ‘.J The action of the verb Chalk. 

1 . The manuiing of land with chalk. 

s6a6 Bacon Sylim 1 596 After the chalking of the Ground. 
X875 Ad 38 h- 39 Fi{t. c. 99. I 5 An improvement comprised 
in either of the three classes following *. chalking of land, 
clay-burning, claying of land. 

2 . Marking, drawing, writing, etc., with chalk ; 
running up an account (at an alehouse, etc.) ; 
tracing out or designing. 

x6x3 Bkdwnr Bnt. Past. 1. iv, Let your steps be stitcht 
to wisdome’s chalking. X638 Brathwait Bamabees Jml. 1, 
'i'lll lung chalking broke my credit. X764 (/i//r) Handmaid 
to the Arts, teaching . . means of delineation hy off-tracing, 
chalking, etc. 1851 CoeU-tr. Terms Northumhld.Sf Durh. 

13 Chalking Deal, a flat board, upon which the craneman 
. .keeps account of the work. 

t Cha'lldsh., a. Obs. rare. [f. CHALK sh. -F 
-IKII L] Somewhat chalky. 

1658 W. Burton Jtin, Anton. ai8 A whitish or chalkish 
soil. 

ChaU-stone (tj^ kist^-n). 

fl. Lime, limestone: see Chalk sh. 1. Ohs. 

1 2 . ? A piece of chalk. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Fern. Prol. 4 T. 654 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. x6ix Bible Isa. xxvii 9 
When he makeUi all the stones of the Altar as chalke stones. 

3 . A concretion chiefly of sodium urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissues and joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in severe gout, lienee 
Oha-lkstony a. 

X738 Birch Milton Milton's Wks. 1738 1 . 38 His Handsand 
Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones, xyk W. Heberokh 
Cconm. ix. (1806) 15. x8^-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 152/t 

Lithic acid .. is deposited in cases of chalk-stone in the 
textures . . surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
x86a Sai.a Seven Sons II. ii. 51 His hands (were] much 
afflicted with chalkstoues. Ibid. v. xt 6 Some whose hands 
were stiff or clialkstony. 

Clia'lk-wllitep White like chalk. 

Tax400 Morte Arth. 1026 A churgour of chalke whytt 
sylver. 01400-50 Alexander 1584 Bathe chambirlayn h. 
chaplayne in chalk-quitr wedis. a X440 Sir Degrev. 1490 
ffuyrc BchetuE of sylk Chalk-wh3r3th as the mylk. X865 
Dublin Untv. Mag. I. 18 Treeless chalk- white roads across 
the downs. 

Chalky (tjp'lvi), a. ff. Chalk sb. + -y 1 .] 

1 . Consisting of or characterized by chalk; 
abounding in chalk. 

i:x4oo 'Test. J.en^e Prol. (1560)971 b, Some men there been, 
that painten. .with coles and chaJkc ; and yet is there good 
mutter to tlie leude people of thicke chafkie purtreyttire. 
15B0 Barrt Alv C 304 Chalkie or full of cnalke. xMg 
Shaks. 2 Hen / Y, iii. ii. lor. 1598 Yong Diana 485 Chalkie 
cliffes are steept in Britlish seas. 1610 W. Folkingham 
Art 0/ Survey 1. ii. 3 Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. x66i 
’. Bakgrave Pope Alex. FI! (1867) 125 Of a chauchy or 
rimstony matter. XTfix-p Faixoner Shipwr. i. 38 I'ho 
chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes. 1765 Cowper 'Piroc, 
307 To kneel and draw The chalky ring and knuckle down 
at taw. xBxx Byron Walts xiii, Round the cluilky flour 
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how well they trip. 1846 J. Baxter Pract. Agric. I. 
98 The lieecii-tree is .in high, chalky, and gravelly suili. 

2. KeBembling chalk in colour or coiniiKtence, 
chalk'White. 

i6it Bible Song 3 Child, i. aa marg^ Naphtha, which 
Im a ceriaiiie kind ul fat and chulkie clay. 1616 Hoi voay 
Ptrtin* ja9 Whom caiididaie chaulky uinitition Drawk 
gaping to her lure. 174* -71 H. Walpolk / 'ortnr's ..•lui-cd. 
Paint. U786) 1 . 96B 'i'lie colouring is fl<it and chalky. iBoa 
Mod. JrnL VllJ. 990 A veiy white, chalky appearance of 
the fascos^ tStaOardoft i Apr. 933/3 Ciialky white flowers 
8. J'athol Of the nature of chalk, or of a Chalk- 
SToNJE (liense 3;, or containing chalk-stones. 

178a A. Monro Anat. 43 It may . .chalky from the gout. 
*B 34 .I I'ORBiLB Laenntis Iht. Chest 351 Bony and chalky 
c'OMcrction-s. 1876 Ir. li\igHcds Ccn. Pathol, yju Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 
4. Comb,., AS chalky-Jaced adj. 
t8o7 W. Irvino .'iutmag. ^1894) 293 Such a little chalky- 
fttceil puppet. 

Challanoe, -ansB« obs Sc. ff. Cb allsnob. 
Challeoo, obs. f. Chaliob. 

Challenge (tjocl^nd^), sb. Forms: a. 4 6 
oaleugo, (4 oalong, 6 oallenge). /). 4 Sc. ohal- 
lanaa, 4-5 ohalange, ohalaunge, 4 7 ohalenge, 
(4 ohaleng, 5 ohalleng), 5 Sc. ohalana, (6 oha- 
ling\ 6- ohallenge. [MK. caienge, chalange, a. 
OF. <a-t chalengCf -langc, orig. -iongc (with many 
other forms) w^rr. calonja, (JSp. caloAai-^L.. ca- 
lumnia, trickery, artifice, misrepresentation, false 
accusation, malicious action at law ; prob. 1. 
calvi, calvere to devise tricks. With the phonetic 
development in OF. cf. that of somnium, songc. 
OE. had ])oth the Northern calcttgc, and the 
central F. chalenge : the latter lias (as in many 
other words) survived. Cha/leuge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny. Some ol the 
senses still in use go back to the ME. and OF. sb., 
but others are taken immediately from the vb.. as 
in blame t etc., so that the sequence is not simple.] 
tl. An accusation, charge, reproach, objection. 
a 1300 CuTAor J\f, 6714 pe bcRtis laucrd sul ga nuite Of al- 
kiui:h chaUngf* and wite. c 13x3 Shuheh am t ji Thou hast y- 
broit OUR out of cry Of caJenge of the f«ndc. 1388 Wyclik 
!?V r, vii, 6 If 3c inuken nut faU caWng to a comely ng, & 
to a fodirlesR child, ^ to n wukwe. ii^j Caih. Angl. 58 A 
chalangr, faluwhnia. 1610 Guillim lleraldry iii. xv. (T6<iu 
X97 SiiifKicnt dinerence to prevent all causes of Challenge 
a x6a6 Bacon Max. i om. Caw Pref. a The inccriainty of 
law. .IK the princtpall and mt^t just challenge that is made 
to the lawes of our nation. s69ia W. Koblktson PhraseoL 
Gen, 1057 He refu.Kes the challenge of the crime, or denicb 
he did coiriinit it. 

2. 'I'he act of calling to account ; esp. the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

>375 Barbour Bruce viii. 89 But challanss eschapit [he] 
had, No war anc hynt liyin by the biand. 1506 Ptlgr, 
Per/. ^W. dc W. 153x1 300 b, Peter at the chalenge of a poorc 
handmayde, fur feare dyd deny the lathee] his lordc. X75A 
Rilmaruson Grandison V. xlii. The creature . .had subjectea 
lerself to your challenges. Mod. Startled by the challenge 
•fa sentinel. 

b. HunUng. The opening and ciying of hounds 
at linding the scent , see Cuallenub z/. 

In mod. Diets 

3 . 2. aw. ‘An Exception taken, against either 
person'; or things ’ (lllounl) ; spec, an objection 
made to one or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in IVintipal challenge.^ peremptory challenge. chaC 
Icnge to the array, to the polls, to the favour. Also, 
an exception taken to a vote, etc. 

[xaga Britton 1. ii. 8 ix Et si riefendoms a touz Coroiiners 
qe nul lemuc iuroui par chaleiig de nulc partic.l 1530 \ Act 
•9 lien. VII I, c 14 I 8 No person arrained for any )>ety 
treaaon, murder, or felony l>e. .adnucteti to any peremytorie 
chalenge aboue the nombre of xx. 1607 7a Co7vell‘s Interpr., 
Challenge principal, otherwise called pcrcmpiory, is tliat 
which the Law ailoweth without cruhc alledirod, or farther 
examination . . peremptoi^ being used oneTy in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Friaoners fancy ; but principal in civil Actions for the most 

K rt, and with naming sonic such cause of exception, as 
ing found true, the Law ailoweth without farther scan- 
ning. 1660 Trial Regie. 39 If you will not agree in your 
Challenges, we must lie forced to Try you severally. 1768 
Blackstonk Comm. 111 . 359 As the jurors appear, they 
Hhall be SMfora, unless challenged by either party. Chal- 
lenges are of two sorts ; challenges to tiie array and chal- 
lenges to the polls. .Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed. 
Ibid. 361 Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. Ibid. 363 Challenges to the favour, 
are where the party hath no principal challenge ; but objects 
only some probable circumstances of suspicion, a.s acauaint- 
ance, and the like. z8^ Wharton A*. Digest Ii. 115 
Interest in a juror is a principal cause of challenge. 

b. Jiost Indies. (See quut.) 

' s^ J. B. Norton Topics x^ Anothw check, .is the right 
of * chalenge *. .Icmg. .recomised in thii distritx. .Any ryot 
who imagines that his wesuthier neighbour's field is more 
l^tlyossessed than his own,oirers to take it ataliigher rate, 
claiming a corresponding reduction for his poorer Holding. 

4 . A calling in question or disputing ; the atate 
of being calM in qnestion. 

tloo Scott Momast. zvi. Whatever schemes may be pur- 
sued for bringing her title into challenge. 

1 6 . A claim ; the act of denuuiding as a right. 
In early use, often, a false claim. Obs. 


e 13x4 Guy IVanv. A. 5466 Swithe thai priked . . Chalaunge 
on Herhaud to legge. 1340 Ayeub. ^ Uf ^e rote of auarice 
guub out manye smide roten. . ^e bnclde roberye. pe uerjw 
chalenge. rx44o Protup Parv. 68 Chalaunge or cleyme, 
yendicacio. 1570-8 I.ambarde PerasMb, Kent (1869) 995 
1 o Maude so soone as ever she made her chalenge to the 
Crowuc. x6x3 Purchas Pilgr. 1 . vii. ii. 556 They lay chal- 
lenge to leruiULletn fur their inheritance, xvgo Johnson 
Rinnhl. Na X P xo A publick challenge of honours .and 
rewards. 

6. An invitation or summons to a trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

c 1395 Coer de L. 525 When none wolcle. With schafTt to 
him make chalenge, etc. 1551 Eow. VI. yml. in Lit. Rem. 
11858) 1 1 3x9, I lost the chaling of shotiiig at rounile*;, and 
wane at rovers 1649 Bi*. Kkvnolus Hoiea vii. 157 The 
pride and wruth of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of (kxI xyos bEwx i Ihst. Quake* 1 . iv. 
314 I he Baptists sent him a letter by way of crmlleiige, 
that they would discourse with him. 1847 L Hunt Men, 
H>‘’omLM, 4 B. 11 . XI. 975 His whole countenance is a thal- 
lence to sciiitiny. 18^ Emerson Lug. Irai/s xi. Wks. 
(Bunnt II. 80 A (.halicngc to duty and honour. 1879 
M'Cartiiv Own Times 11 . xxix. 387 It wan a challenge to 
established beliefHarid prejudices. 

7 . Spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or duel. 

* 51 ® 1 'alsgr. 909/2 Calenge or provokyngtodo armes, chal- 
enge xgBx MuirA.srEH Positions 11887 *5* He iniisl 
abyde both cli.Tlengc and combatc with all the rest xfox 
SiiAKs. Twet N. III. iv. 157 H cere's the Challenge, reade iu 
x66o I Marvell Corr. xvi. Wks. 1879-5 11 . 48 Dpoii some 
words Gen. Muuntagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 1769 iTi acksi on i- 1 '<;//////. IV. 167 Challenges 
to fi^^ht, either by word or letter arc pniii^hahle by fine 
and imprisonment 18^ MAHHVyXi Mtdsh Rasy xxii. It 
was not 111 Captain ' 1 'artar’siiatuie to refuse a challenge. 

8. alt rib 

1813 Scon Triernt. in. x. The valiant Knight of Trier- 
main Rung forth his challcngc-bhi.t again. 

Clxftllen^e (tj.x'lcnd;^). v. Forms : a. 3 ka- 
lange n, kalenge-n, 3-5 oalange(ii, 3-6 ca- 
lenge n 3-6 ohalange, 3-7 chglenge, 4 

ohalaunge, -nnge, -ingo, -ynge. -ang, soha- 
lange, ? chalain, (4-5 Sc. challanas, 6 ohaleng, 
ohalynch. challynge. Sc. ohallanoe, 6 7 chal- 
leng), 7 challendge, 5- ohallonge. [ME. ka- 
lange~it, chalanc^c-ny a. OF. chalongcr. -langer, 
-Icnger iwith nuincrou^ variant forms' -Pr. calon- 
jar, OSp caloflar late 1., calumnuJrc, for calum- 
ntdri to accuse falsely, f. calumnia\ see prec. 
Cf. F. sougvr from K. somnidre.^ 
tl. traits. To accuse, bung a charge against, 
arraign, niqieach. Also aAW. Ohs. {os "t dial.) 

atMM%Ancr. R. 54 HwarcTt kalengestu meV 1340 
43 pe zenne of Kcrgonx |>ct accusehoiiU Lalcngekjnrt poure 
uolc. 1375 Haruouk Bruce xi\ 60 Gud schir dauid the 
brcchync 'Phai gert challanss iicht strally ^yne. r X449 
Pecock Kepr. V. Aiv 558 Deny man wolde clialenge a frere. 
z58obioNFY A riadta 11. ibo To be challenged of iinkindness. 
1593 hLu, .Sp. Ill Ifarl Ahsc. U8091 11 . a6i The king of 
Spain doih challenge me to be the quarrel ler, and the be- 
inner of all these \«'ars. 1649 Br. Guthrii- Mem. (1709) 75 

'lieE. ofStaflbid was Ch«dleng’d and made Prisoner. 1653 
Fullfk H aiihant Abh. 6 Let none challenge the words of 
impropriety. Z693 W. Kougrtson Phrased. Gen. 331 'I’o 
challenge, or accuse one. 

+ b. To lay (an ofleiicc) to one’s charge, accuse 
one of. (Vh. 

ia97 K. < hone. (1794) 970 Sryn Dunston kalann^edc her 
mys-dede. 1340 JIami'oii, Putlier Klij. 0 If kai myght 
clial.inge oght in vs. X485 Gaxtun 'J'9yz>isa'.s Hirden iv. 
Axxni '15/7' iSub, Unwysehandclyngc ischalciiged of the. 

2 . To find fault with, reprove, reprehend ; to 
call upon to answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial, exc as in b 

a 1300 ( ursor M. 1Q148 Es it . , resiin J^al wc Calanged 
[r'.r. diahiungcd, sch.d.iiigt'd, chalanged] for ur gode dede 
beV 1377 Lanll. P. pi. B. V 174 | 1 ] am chalanged in )>e 
chapiiel hous. as I a childe were. CX440 Promp, Parv. 68 
Chalenjo’n or vndyrlakyn, rtprehendo X597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol V. Ixiv. ft 6 Why were they dumb, being ihui 
challenged ? 1643 K. Harris 20 IfGod fill not every 
vcssell, challenge him upon that his word. Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it 0x7x4 Burnet Own Time'll. 4x1 
He waK warned of it, and challenged him on it. x8m Scot- 
ticisms cof-rected 10 His father never challenged him for 
lying. Mod. Sc, 1 liuvc never been challenged for crossing 
these fields 

b. Said of a sentinel ; and in derived fg. uses. 
1796 Southey 7 oan of Arc vi. 50 The sentinel, .with up- 
lifted lance Challenged the doikiing travellers. 1633 Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry i. 98 On any one approaching his post, he 
must challenge them by the words ‘ IVko comrs there* ^ 
18^ Fhouuk Hist. Eng. (1858)!. i 44 In the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined 1878 Brown- 
INC. La Saista’ 6 No blue space in its outspread ..chal- 
lenged my emerging head. 

o. Alsu said of the hounds giving mouth on 
finding a scent. 

1677 N Cox Gentl Recreat, i. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Beagles at first finding the Scent of their Gome presently 
open and cry, wc then say, they Challenge. S751 in 
Chambers C yet. av. Hunting. 1781 P. BbCKFOMO Hunting 
(1809) 238 It ill a great pleasure, when a liounU cliallengeS| 
to be certain that ne is right, 

3 . Im 7 v. To object or take exception to (a jury* 
man, evidence, etc.) ; to take an initial exception 
to (any proceeding). Also absol. 

[xa9a Britton t. v. ft B £t cum. .les jurours soint venus en 


court, si ponint il estre chatengez : Sire, il n’ i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.] c isto'I'hynnk Pnde 4 Lonil. (1841) 17 
Ve may him chalenge from your jury. 157a Kulkb Hes- 
kins’ Pari. 389 We may lawfully chalenge the nray, being 
enpanclled by. .a partial shirif. xyya Chiton, in Ann. Reg. 
104/9 I'lie cor|[)uration objected to the whole jury, which in 
law language is called challenging the array, c 1781 7 rtal 
George Gordon 8 When the p.iiiel was called over a second 
time, the pnsoner by his counsel, ficreniptorily challenged 
nineteen, and the Attorney-Cieneral for the Crown, chal- 
lenged seven, 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 91 V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge on iTie ground that so mid so is unfit. 1883 
Law Ri'p. XI. Queens H. Duk 598 i'hc evidence of the 
women was accepted and not challenged. 

4 . 'J'o call in question, disjnite. 

c X386 Chai ckr // y/’s T 344 Povert is . Possessioun that no 
wi^ht wil chalenge. X489 Caxton laidcsof ^ 1 . iir. xi 189 
Whetlier the loides by whos landes a kyngc . . muste passe 
may challenge hyin the passage. i6a5 Br. Mount aou 
App. Caesar x Whatsoever they have challenged and 
ariK led against in their accusation xBag Scot r Ttiiism. li, 
1 were wrong to challenge, the privilege of thy spcc*ch, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth. 1869 
Huxliv in -Sc/. Opinion 5 May 4R6/9 As a temporary 
measure, 1 do not presume to challenge its wisdom. 

5 . To assert one’s title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a right, claim for, arrogate {to obs.) oneself. 
arch, or Obs. a. with simple otyect. arch. 

a 1040 IVobungc in Cott. Horn. 27^ pi deriie dcaS o rode 
..ralcnges iil ini heortc. 0x300 A . A/is. Hco isiny 
qwcnc ; Y hire chalenge c 1386 CHAiicii;^ ErauAl 7 ’. 596 
Nftt that I chalenge cny thing of right Of yow, my .soverayn 
lady, blit yourc grace 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. 1x590) 
3x/x To calcnge rhr Irybiitc whichc they did denye. 15x3 
More Edw. V, 3 [HeJ began not by warre, but by Law to 
challenge the crown 1549 Cover hale A /’/rr t Peter 

I. 21 That we should tnerby chalenge no praysc vnio our 
seines. 1558 G rafton Chron. II. 9g8 It is for the French 
King, who IS htie laivcii prisoner, tiiul there arc nio then .x. 
knighiKand squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his Konne. 1634 Sir T. Hxrbkrt I rav. i. J challenge no 
thankes for what I publish. 1658 Sir P,row'nu iJydrtot. 
I. 1x7^6' 13 'J'liese thus will challenge above 130C1 Years. 
x69p Blntley Phal. 329 A (Tcmlcman that thallenpes the 
Title of H 011011 rahlc. 1746 Smoi i e i t Reproof 7 An injured 
friend 1 -who (.h.TlIcngcb the iiaiiieY If you, vshut Title 
justifies the i l.mn ? X867 Freeman Aorm. ( c«y 1x876' 1 . 

III. i4<> C.uises which led them to challenge Imperial rank. 

*f b. with ml. as object (Vn. 

CX300 A\ Alii. 7303 Ye chalangith al lo b.ihht. 138. 
WvcLiF .Sc/7// Sel Wks I 220 Men llml L.Tleiigcn hereto 
be evenc wih Crist X579 L\ly TupAurs \Ar\i.) lyu As thou 
challengcst to he noble in hloud, etc. 1633 Br Hall Hard 
’Je.tt.\ 4R3 (an yee rli.illengc to possesse the land? X683 
Pennsyli'. Archiva 1 . 70 Where he challenged lo have 
sjxoak so. 

t C. with object clause. Ohs 

cx^fooApol An// 76 N owe clerk is chalungrn to hem )/at 
only It pertenil? to hem 10 pnnisch symon>, etc, x66o 
Fuller Muit Coutempl. 1 11841) X97 If fifth monarchy xiicn 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempted from 
their ol/edicncc, 

t<l. wilh object and complement Ohs. 

r X450 I.ONF.i.it n Gratl xxxvii. 717 For his love that ye 
calaiigen youre lord, 1 schal yow Bocowren. X493 AczZ/tw// 
(W. de W. 15x5)41*, Fenclefi chalengyixge hyiu iheyres k& 
by ryght. X559 Hr. Scot in Stryp** Ann Ref. J. ii. Am*. 
viL 15 Challyii^ing Christe to lie ther foundation xo^ 
Fuller Ck. Htst, 1. iv. ft 9 'J 'he Chronicle of Westminster 
dxallcngclh the s.imc to be done in then Convent, 
t e. absol, 

1605 .Shaks /.ear i. i. 54. 

e.yyr. To have a luiiural right or claim to ; to 
demand, to call for. anh. 

>577 B. Goook lieresbach'i H mb 11. (i586» 89 b, The 
Pcare. chalengcththe iiexie ph'ice, and is one oflhechcefcsi 
beauties of the Orchardc, x6sa Fletcher Sp. Curate in 
iil, Whose honest cause . Will challenge lustice. 1648 
Evelyn Corr. 1x857) III. 10 Yours ol the 6lh and 91I) of 
May received, challenges this account from me. 1673 Ray 
yourn. J.^v 4 Bruges, .may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the Second rate in Europe, a X704 T. Brown 
Eng. Ant. Wks. 1730 1 26 Ih'race and Juvenal, challenge 
a superiority aliovc all the rest. 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
or recognition on the part of others, e.g. allcnlion, 
regard, resjx-ct, approbation, {idmirationL 

16x5 G. Sandys 7 'rav. 33 'I'he Atju/Dduct made by the 
Emperour Valcntinian doth principally chalicng remem- 
brance. X69X Ray Creation 11. (1704) 455 Our better p.'irt 
challenges our greiitest care and diligencf 1766 Anstky 
Bath Guide viii. 42 Men That challenge Respect from all 
Persons of Birth. 1787 Bonnycasti.e Astron. i. 3 Astro- 
nomy . . has chnilenged the adnuraiKxn of all ages. k8x8 
Hai.lam Mid. Ag's (1879' II. 71 Dnles* his merit Hiould 
challenge the popular approbation. 1841 Myers Cath Tb. 

IV. ft 32. 330 A Kirangc thing — one sulliciently anoinaloublo 
challenge attention. 

7 . To summon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill ; to defy, dare. (Often 
to Jo something, or to an action ) 

* 5*3 Douglas Mneis v. xiii. 7 South pipand windis.. 
Chaluncis to pasoit burd. 1509 More Com/, agst. Tnb. 11. 
Wks. 1x78/9 Eueryman that fiieleth him sclfe challenged 
and prouoked by tcmptacion. 1633 P. Fletciigb Pise. 
EcL 1. vii, I durst to challenge all my fisher-peers. 1671 
Milton Aamson xx^x, 1 ..challenge Dagun to the test. 
1769 A ett. yunius xoc. 85 We. .are challenged to produce a 
precedenL 17^ H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(17091 111 . 368 Challenge the son of Tendal to a competition 
ill song with you. Kingsley Heroes, Theseus 11. gix 

He challenges all comers to wrestle with him. x866 — 
Herexo. x. x$i You must not challenn me to find it out. 

b. To invite (emuloua, hostile, or critical action 
of any kind). (Cf. 6 b.) 
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i6i^ Bp. Hall KrcolL Treatiut 770 Wee doe utterly 
deny It, and challenge your proofe. 1663 Guesiiui C^uHui 
D iv a, Your Apollo^ Oracle-like Arcenull, challenge 
tlie most sublime profleni of men of parts. 171B Free-thinker 
No. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Perfection, which Challenj^es 
the nicest Observation. 1^50 Pkescott Feru 11 . 2oa Such 
a one as might have challenged comparison with the bravest 
of his aiicestora ^ 1873 Biack /V. Thuie xiv. 326 'J'hev 
could challenge criticism with an easy confidence. sBBa J. 
H. Blunt A*^ Ch, £n£. 11 . nSj Cliallenging controversy 
in every possible way. 

8 . spec. To call upon to answer an imputation 
by comliat ; to summon tu fi^bt. or to a duel. 

15B8 SiiAKL. L. L. L. V. ii. 696 Hector will cliallenge him. 
160X — '/W/. N. Ill ii. 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him. 1653 60 Stanli£v IlUt. rhilos. (170JI 
^/x Pittacus. challeng d Phryno to single Combat 1839 
Thimlwall Crette 11. 16b With the inteiiiioii. .of challeng- 
ing hun to aconihet. AJoii. 'I'he ofificei challenged his rival, 
b. tnir. or absol. 

c X380 Str Ferumb. 399 Y chalenee wih J>c to fi^t. 1697 
Drvui'N Virg, Georg, iv. 125 They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to Breast. 176a Ciiukchill Gho^t 1. 397 So he that 
challenges might write Only to those wJio would not tight, 
t C. To challenge a person the Jh lU. Ohs 
[i^ShChron.G. A>/arra8sa) 7 Kobei tc of Vcrcchalynchcd 
them in the lelde and was overcome.) 1601 Siiaks. 'J' 7 wI. N. 
11 111 13O 'I‘o challenge him the field, and then to breake 
promise with him. 2^3 W. Kohen isuN Geu 477 
The disagreement grew so high, th.a they challenged the 
field one of another. \Ibid. 601 1 u cii,illeiige one iiiio the 
field : /u arenam /t 07 ' 0 tan'.] 

iicner Cha llenged ppl. a , Cha llenging zdd sb. 
and ppl a. 

13» K. Bhunnk Chi oh. (18101 173 Isaak a partie had 
mxuTa clitdaiigyiig. c 1440 tpotnydou i2{k> Sithc 1 was not 
at the jiislyiigc, 1 will imt be at the cliaicngyngc 1578 
'J'liVNNi Let. Ill AtitiHadn liurod. tzb65< 59 , 1 liauc thougnt 
yt my cii.ileiiged diityc hy jiciiiie to desplay jii> iiiwurdc 
niyncle. 1697 se>- Cjiai.lknokk b J. iSas 111 nimam 
Kriv. 20 'i'iic piat tne. in many schools, called ch.illenging 
.he will) stands at the lie.4d of the class begins thecxci' 
CISC doi s he make a mistake, the next to linn in snLLes.sion 
corrects iiiiii and takes his plate 1843 H. K. Manning 
£emi. I iB^K) 1. \ii. 94 'I'hc whole inmost soul is bent into a 
cliallenging array. 

Challengfeable (tjx'lend,:;ab'l), a. ff. (-HAL- 
LKNOK z'. + 'Aiti.i'.] 1 hat may be challenged; 
open tn accusation, ciiUcisin, or objccliuri. 

*377 I-ANc.i. J\ /V. B XI. 296 A Lharire is chalcngcablc 
bjior n ihicf insure. ('1449 I’n orix Fepr sj8 Noon of 
hem alle is cliallengcablc and bl.iincahle ^ o 1^3 I . Cari- 
WHii.iir r ou/nt. Khem. I\. ‘J\ (ifjiSi Aijt 'rheyair puriiall 
and foi llie.rr narticdiiy (.halciigabic 1671 line \on-{ oh/, 

•J \ A fanll no less challengeable 111 a Minister of the (Jospel. 
1845 K (..iiAMHi KS Cat. CeeaUoH, < oh/h/iHc. UfX Li/e^ It 
IS a cli.dlengeahle sti anger upon tin* Itace ol ihf K.irlh. 

Challenifee leii(1y,r >. rai e. [f. C ji allonge 
V. -h Eh J ( nu* who is challenB^ d. 

16x6 B JoNsoN th’zut itti /(js III. lii, Lylhei by Charlell, 
Sir, or oic.tcnus, Wherein ihe Challenger, and Chalicngec 
. , haiie their seuerall courses. 

Challenger ct/.e li’nd,:^aj\ [f, Chai.lkngk z'. 

4 'EH 1 J Une who cliall(.ii|;cs, in various s(*nse.s . 
spee. -f a. An accuser ; a plainlifT, cJaiinaiit. 

[2393 BiiiTKiN 1 XVI § 3 Kt la chose son delivcn' au 
chalcngeiHiT J 2383 Wvti.ir jfvf< xxxv 9 Kor the multitude 
of chalciigcrcs [2388 fals ( Ii.ilengens , Vulg nttHmnta- 
toruHi\ ihci shill crie r 2449 l*i i o( K I\cpr v. xiv H the 
clialeiigcr wule contynuein his rlialeiiging. x6oo lloi i and 
I.rvy III. ,\hv. 117 '1 he phuiUilc t>r 1 h.jlh nger {pctitot ) dc- 
cl.ireth against lier x6i3 Bkekcwooii l.any. Kclig; 
XXV. '.'17 j'he other thallenger of the s.'iinr digniiy. 1839 
.S10N1- ihiosi A-xhohm' Il tlie 1 halleiigci could ncitlu i 
ascertain his piopcity, nor jiroiU' Ins accusation. 

b. One who defies ; one who culls iiiion another 
to or to any trial 01 contest 

1511 111 Kills Ony Lett 11. l.\. J. ifii It shall he lefull for 
tin liii ch.deiigers (o enter the feldc the sccoiide d.iyt . x6oo 
.SiiAixS J . /. 1 II 18.1 Haiie yon challeng'd ('h.irlesihe 
Wiastlci No f.iiie Bnmesse he is ilic gcnei'al) chal- 
lenger. 1633 kow'i.ANixs (rfVfc/ .'V/74Vi iS /| 41,1 challenge 
thee to meet on Calhs sand This challnigr past, the ih.ih 
Icnger at Doner, Inihaikb for t'allis. 2697 Coiiikk 1 ss. 
At or. Suhj I (170QI 140 Tlie Challenger is punished as well 
BH the Challenged 2834 K.mi kson Lett. \ Sox. Amis, JJo- 
queiucVt\is iBohn) 111 187 lie is the challenger, aud must 
answer all comers 

Challenging: sec after Chali.kn<je v. 
ChalloB, -ice, -is, obs. ft’, of C.'hamok. 

Ghallis riJiL* lis, i ja lih [In mod K. ehallis, 
chalys, chaly . but tlic name isapji of J'.ng. origin, 
and not improbably from the Mirname (.‘liallis.j 
A hue silk and worsted fabiic, ver}^ pliable and 
witliout gloss, u.sed for lad ii s’ dresses, ‘ intioduced 
at Norwich about 1S32, where it speedily became 
fashionable’ i^lkek Dmpir's Ihct.). Alsotf/////^ 
2849 Bimkiv. Afa^. LX VI. 476 llm.-id cloth .'znd silks, 
chalhs and shaw'ls. 1876 Miss Bmaudon y. /ioggiird's 
])au. 1 . vL 174 She wore a flowcrcd-challis gown. 288s 
Bkck Dru/ers Diet., Lfutilts was made on a similar prin- 
ciple to the Norvi’ich crajic, om 1 > tliinnci and softer, com- 
posed of much finer in.itcrials. and instead of a glossy 
surface, as in Norwich crapes, iht- object was to product it 
without gloss, and very pliable and i loffiy. 

Hence Ohalli 8 - printer vSimmonds, Comm. 
JJict.X 

+ Challo. Obs. See CiiKi.LA, a fabric, 
t Challoir. Ob.^, rare. [a. OK. ehaloir caring 
for, care, subst. use of infinitive ehaloir to be of 
importance, to trouble-- It. calcre ttot^ tni 


cole it does not trouble me) L. culere to be hot.] 
In to put in no ehaloir ( - It metlot e in non cole) ; 
to make of no account ; not to care about. 

147s Caxi'on JasaM id Hast thou put in no recching ner 
no challoir the promesse tliatthou miulesi at lliut lyuic. 

Challybeatp Challys* obs. if. Chaly ukate, 
Chalice. 

ChaJmer^ -lane, obs. if. Chamber, -lain. 
tChalon. Obs. Also 4-5 ohaloun, 5 -one, 
-un. [app., as stated by Du Cange, from its jdace 
of mnnufactrre, Chalons-sur-Maiiic. in France. 
ChaloH is not in Godeiroy, nor in Cotgmve. 
Littre has it merely o<t a modem commercial 
terra ‘a sort of woollen .stuff’, and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances ; but he has from 
bcarroii ras de Chalons - Shalloon.] 

1 . A blanket or coverlet for a bed. 

1301 in got. Fait. 11 . 2. >8 265 Chalons [are mentioned 
an long the household goods of the tradespeople of C'nl- 
chesiei ). 1374 // ill oj Brn^krleshy iSouicriiCt llo.i, Vnum 

chalononi. x 1286 Ciiauci.h Reeves T. 220 A bed With 
schet y*. and with chaluniis fan i-sprcd. c 1440 FroMp. Farr'. 
68 Chalun [A'. //. or chaluiivl, licddc clolhi., ifu>tale, ihala. 
2480 Caxion thud's Afet. xi. xx, Hys bedde wto covrrd 
with u ihafon. <1x500 Metr. Coe. in Wr.- Whicker 626 

l. ectus bedde, linthinmen .scliete, UipetuiH xAwXqxs, i nlcitra 
qiiyltr. x6i6 Biili.okau, Chalons^ blankets, Couerhigs. 

|,st-r C'iialunkkI. 

2. CoHib.t as chalon- maker, -kaork. 

<21400 ill hng. Gitds 1B70) 3SI pc chaloun. .ftlial hiibhc in 
workc pre cllcn to-foie pe chaloun-iiiakycrc. 2436 7 ICitl 
0/ t oiioorth Sumer.sct llo.), la*ctuiii de cliolonwcrk. 

tChaToner. Obs. [f. piec +-KK • ] A maker 
of' Llinloiis’ ; Ircqucntly mentioned in 14 i,sth c. 

1373 in \CiU lude.v iSomepset Ho.\ Hugh Alright. Cha- 
loiit-r 111 arch : J^jiidon 2437 IV tU of hverard iSomrrsrt 
Hcj , I'niiin covtiriiic operesde Ic/chaloneis. xWhAthtH- 
atuHi 25 July 104/2 C'lialoiierK, or nuikcrs of clialuns, the 
stuff bring procured from ihr. ImciicIi town hO lallril, — a 
town wliii.li has given its name |o our itiudcrn shalloons. 

II Chalonpe ( p<- Also 8 ehaloup. [K. ; 
piol). ad J)u. ship SlikiI'.] A kind of French 
bual : - Sii.\LFa»p. 

2699 R. L'EsiKANt.R Cot/oq Erasm (171 1) 47 A great 

m. inv iVopIr at Calls that u>t>k a Chalonp to pul them 
aboaid a great .Ship. 1731 J'hil. Trans. XXXI 24B The 
Chaloups that tow, are 111 close Fight liable tu be Riiiik by 
the Eiieiiiv’s Cannon, 1867 Smmh Sailor s ICord-bk. s. v., 
The gnn-boatson the FmiUi coafils wcie fieqnriitly Icnncil 
chaloiipesjiind earned one heavy gun, with airew of 40 men. 

t ChaTter, V obs. irons ? To bind, fetter. 

a 1400 ^ Alexander 746''" A Ktore Ik a styf siede slal- 
woithy bondyn ; His tholl challird ^ cli.iuclcz inchynr./ of 
yicn. 1:1400 De^tf. 'J toy 894 As siifTe boniiden, As )>ai 
challredr were choisly with cliciiys of yeriic. Ibid. 9159 
'J'liiix .Atlnlles hy chaunse is chaltrid 111 grym. With louc of 
ilub huly, l»*i( to pc dcthc. 

II ChalluneaTl tjalz/nuf). [Fr. OF. chaletnd 
» Pr. calamel calamell-us, dim. of eaiat/cus 
reed. Cf. (’’aulmet,] a. A p.astoral instrument 
of music ; a rcctl, pipe. b. The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1713 Loud No. Two hundred of their People 

riding with 'J’imbals and Chaluiiicaux 2839 Scun 
o/'(t iBIaLk* 6s8 I Who listened to tlie hiisljaiKl’s or lover’s 
clialiimean. x88o Gkovj. JJut. Ahis. 1 . 361. 

Chalunge, obs. iurm ol Challenge. 
Chalybean (kalibf an), a. [f. l.. ihalybli-u^ 
Chal}bcian, of steel t -an ; f. Gr. xaKvt^rjis, I. 
XoAvB-os, * sing ol t.'halybes ’ also * steel’. 
(Jt is not ccitain wheijier steel was niuned from thr 
(^halybcs or vixe I'rrsa i] 

Pertaining to the I’halylies, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor fa uoiis foi tlieir skill in working iron. 

2671 M 1 n uN .Vrt/wAa« 133 Clialybcan tempered siecl and 

frock of rn.'iil Adain:niltMii prwf 

Chalybeate vkiilrua^, a. and sb. Al.so 7 
enlibeato, chaly biate, chaliblate, 7- 8 ohaly- 
beat, 7-9 ohalibeat o, 8 cballybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalybcdl-tts : but the regular 1 .at. form, 
would hi: chaly bat ‘US : cf Y.chalybe\ {.\..thalybs 
Steel, a Gr. P»t*c and -atk ] 

A adj. Impregnaied 01 flavoured with iron, 
e^p as a iiiincra] watir 01 spting; lelntmg to such 
waters or prep.^Lations. 

1634'!'. Johnson tr Farey x Chirur^ wii. xl (1678)^22 
His dunk shall be Culibcatc w.ifcr x6u FktNLii Vorksh. 
Spa. 1\. 8a Achalybialc t ourseof Bliysit^. 2655 C'uLPhPPKK 
Rivenui x. v 293 C'lialybcat Vinegar. 1733 Ahbl'iunoi 
Rules of Diet 24s All acidulated and clmlylieat Watcis. 
2753 Bono 111 /’/«/. 1 runs. \LVllI.184 , 1 fouinl the surface 
. cover’d with a thick si iiin. like tli.it of a chalybeai SpiU 
xBi6 I. Smiih i'anorama Sx.tf Art Jl. 385 The ch.dybealc 
waters foira the licsi lonns. 2B78 Hually Fhy<iiogr. 27 
Mineral springs, .some, cb^tlyhc.iie, others sulphureous. 

B. sb. A chalybeate medicine or spring. 

1667 N. Fairi-ax in FhU J rans. 11 . 546 She. tixik Chaly- 
bcaLs for the Oreeii-Mckiiess. 2753 Bond in Fhtl I rans. 
XLVll]. i8a A strong and aK*ct-ahle cfiaiyhcat. 1772 
.SvoLi im llumph I / 11 4 [uly, 1 have received bcnctit 
both from the chalybeate anil the sea. i8o|^ W. Saundeks 
Afin. B 'aters 223 The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham. 

F Chatly*beait6p V. Obs. [f. os prec. : il occurs 
first in the ppl. adj. Chaly heated = prec. : see 
-ATE 3 .] tram. To impregnate with iron. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gmbelhoner's iik. FhysUke With Cluly- 


beaied water. 1808 Shuttleworth Ace. <1856) 1 . x8a A qaarte 
of ale calibeated. 17x0 T. Fullkb Pharm. hxtssHp. lu 
You may Chalybeate any fcort of Ale by this easic process. 

Chalybite (ki^liliait). Min. [Named by 
Glocker 1847; f. Gr. x^Aw/f- steel + -ite.] A 
synonym of Sidehite, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

2888 Dana Min. 445 Chalybite occura in many of the roi'lr 
strata. 1888 ibid. 6px Chalybiu should yield to Uaidingei '% 
earlier name Sideriie. 

Chalyoe, -ye, obs. ff. Chalice. 

Chalydony, obg. f. CnEuiioHr, CKLinoNya, 

Chalynoh, obts. fonn of Challenge. 

ChaJypBOgraphy. mnsce-wd. [Bad fonnation 
on (ir. xdAi/^ steel + -ouapht ; the etymological 
form being chalybographY.'\ Steel engraving. 

1878 Sala m Gmtl. Afag. Klay 365 His (Cniilcslrank's] .. 
abandonment of chalcography for clialypsography. 

Cham vkiL'in), sb. Also 6 oam, 7 ohaem : 
see Khan. [a. K. and med.L. eham, chan, can 
(also caanuK, cattis), ad. Turki khan lord, 

prince, Khan, a contracted form of the earlier 
C HAGAN ; it was assumed by Chingiz when 
he became suiiremc ruler of the Mongols and Tar- 
tars; the modified form Jflj qaan became ihe 
specific title of the successors of Chingiz Kh^n as 
emperors of Chma ] 

An obsolete foim of Kuan fonnerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the Tartais and Mongols; 
and to the empeior of China. (Karely to governors 
of j>ro\iiu ts.) 

1^1400 Maunuvv. xviii. 1.S8 'I'lie grirfr C.ane of Cathay. 
— xxi. Mja Whi he iias. dent ihv grot Chane ) 2553 Em n 

Treat. JSero /fui'. ( A r1 1, < 12 Viidcr tht- doiiiinitm of the grtrat 
Cham or Cane, Emperonr of 'larlana. 1577 lUst. Trazi. 
(ed. WiI1i:s) 265 'I'hcy ham* inu< he knowledge of the great 
('am of Caihav- 1590 Sii\ks Aliuh Ado ii. i. 277, 1 will . 
fell h you a hayre off the great (‘haniK be.ird. 2653 H. 
Cor.AN Pinto's Trnv xxiii, ^ 3. 84 One of tliuse t^airs] 
wherein the pririLipall Chacinii of the: Empire are usually 
earned 1709 Lond, i.as No 4.'j7irii The (Iiniid tiignior 
had received .m lC,\i»iess from ihc Chain of 'I'aitary 
t*on>sM. (.if, II orld xlin, Prodigal in Ihc priHluction of 
kings, governors, niamlurins, chains, and i'oiirtirr«. 28x3 
h-xamlner 26 ,^pr. 266/2 Chums arc fcltff gentlenieu. 

b. transf and Jig. 

x6oa Wakni u .Ath. Fne. Iviii. 2S4 Against ih'iR Cham 
[Duke of (iuise) and his ilean Pi*pr»*H, inniicd English gix*. 
i6$5 k ram ion v 4, I . am the grrai ('ham of ull the wits. 
*759 ‘Smoi.i ftt Let. in Bohwcll Johnson xiii ed. Napier) 1 . 
276, 1 am again your netilioner, in behalf ol that (Treat Oiain 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. 1879 W W S\'N6 e 'low 
S'tng. 11 . iii. 32 The great rhnm of criticism. 

tChaBlr chamm (tj:um), v. obs. exc. dial, 
[see CiiAMr v ] 

1. To bile, chew : » Champ r. 1-3. 

* 39 ® TiMcvihA Itarth l>e P. R. xvii. v 606 It is full harde 
anil mav^ not be chewed and whyles men cliumine thcron, 
the hiyiler s.uiour wythin is not felte 1530 'J'inimi.k 
Answ. Attire iii xiii. The pncsl toucheth not (rhrisiK natural 
body ith his hands . .nor cliammnh it with Iiik teeth. 1530 
pAihOK 480/2 Chamnn- the breed in your mnuthe.. 2675 
HohhI'S Odyss XII 264 Whvn nhc my men cham’d in her 
ngl)'^ chajis. x8a5 Britton Heanties H'l/ts. Gloss. E. 1 ). S ) 
Cham, to rhew, i88x Smith tdr Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Cham, lo chew |i888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2 . - Champ V 6; to pound, ma.sh. dial 

In South of Scotland, uh ‘to chain naiid for strewing on 
wet lloorK. 

Hcfice Ghammnd ppl a., Oha nriTning vbl. sb. 

15x9 Hokman Vulg, 3 49 (Bewe made of chammed whete. 
i 5 »a Mobk IJeresyt's iii. Wks. 242/1 Not for y reading & 
rrcciuing . hut (or the Inisy chainiinng tlicrof phe sicriptiire). 
1599 Sanovs Enrop.r Spir. (i6j«* 7 They * online them to 
the Lharniiiing of their >»cads 1611 Coti.k., Alascki. .chawed 
chewed, chaiiiincd, Lhaint>cd. 

Cl) am, obs. and dial. f. I am : see Ch, and T. 

2568 T. Howkil Arb. A mitre 18701 90 And vor manhood, 
chain /lire chain good 1580 H. (iiFi oku I1875I 

J32 Cham 2urc my vursl goodman is dere. 

II diaiua ik^' mit). Zool. [Y. ihdma, chema, :i. 
(ir. cockle, f x“’ of yniffiv logape.) 

A genus of bivalve molluscs Iniind in warm and 
irojiical seas. The slicll of C. giga^ is the largest 
known, (’omb, thama-shaped. 

2753 C iiAMUiikS Cyrt. Sn/p. s v.. The chama is confounded 
with the Ulster. 1833 Lvi i l Ftitu. Grot. II 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chanm may require thirty yearn . . 
10 attain its full Kire *®S 4 WofiiiwARO Moliusxa 11856; 325 
Shell incquivalve, chaiii.T-nh.it>ed 

II Chajnade (Jama-d). Mil. [F. rhomade, 

Pg chamada, f. rhximar lUlmdre to call.] A 
signal by beat ol drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

1684 Lond Ga&. No 1036/2 The . Govcinor of [.tixem- 
burg, being pressed to desire .n Parley. . caused tin Cha- 
matic lo he he.Tt 2711 M i<s. Ciniiohk Marplot in. 1, 
'Jliere’s more daiigi-r of my raising the siege, than her 
hr.-uing the ('haniade 1831 I imoln Her 1 July 2/6 The 
day in which the Irish 3*comanry force shall he siipjiressed 
. the representatives of BritiKn government may heat a 
chamade from what is now Ins Majesty’s C'aslle of Dublin. 
2865 Cariyli- Fredk Gt I iv. v. jri Strabimd instantly 
beat the < hamadc. .and all was siiri'cnder in those regions, 

Chameeleon, lion, v.ir of Chamei.eon. 
Chamamell, chaxnamil, ul«. ff. Camomile. 
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II ChanUBropa (k&ml* r/>ps). Bot. [L., a. Gr. 
Xaiiaiptaff a plant mentioned by Pliny, f. xa^utl ou 
the {ground, dwarf-growing + pwip shrub, bush ; but 
the form is unLtrtam : the modern aj)jdication was 
accepted by Linna-us from I’ontcdera.] 

A northern genus of palms, including the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, C. humilis^ the smallest of the order, 
and the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C Fortuni, which can be grown 
in the south of Kni^land. 

185a I'll, koss ir Humboldt’ t Trav. Li.SThechanuerops, 
tin* (iaie-lrcc. vegelatc on several spots. 

Charnarre, obs. form of Cuimere. 
diamasite (ksemasait). Min. An alloy of 
iion and niLkcl found in meteorites. 

1868 Dana Mtn. (i88o> 16 Ketchenbaeh has named the 
alloy of iioii and nickel. Lhamasite. 

Chumayle, obs. foim of Camel. 

11 Cha'inbellan. [F. earlier chamberlanc, 
fhatnhcllain , a. Cllti. chamarlinc, f. OllC. cham- 
ara.\ Ttie French form of Chamberlain, used as 
a foreign title. 

x-jia Land. Gaz. No. Tlie Grand Chambellan was 

St i/ud with a . . Fever. 1835 K. Wahu Ttematne I. xxxv. 

A stiflf German chumbell.ui, in a full suit of bucLram. 

Chambelot, obs. form of C* am let. 

Chamber (tji^ m bar), Forms ; 3 5 ohaum- 
bro, 3-7 ohaxnbre, 4 ohaumber, 4- ohanibor. 
Also ohaumbir, -bur, -byr, ohawmblre, cham- 
bir, -bere, ohanbur, 5 chambyr^e, ohawmbyr, 
ohaunber, -hour, -byr, ohamer, chawmere, 
caumbre, 5 6 ohambur, 6 ohamboure, 7 eham- 
boT, oamber. Also Sc. 4-5 ohamur, chalmir, 
4 7 ohalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 ohalmyr, 8 cha- 
mer, 8-9 ohaumar. [a. K. chambre { — Pr. cambray 
Sp. camara, It. camera) cameray camara, in 
(iF aaijdpa vault, vaulted chamber; prob. f. Ary.nn 
root /lam- to curve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L. and Romanic.] 

I. A room (in a house). 

1 . A loom or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use ot one person ; a private 
room , in later use ^j/. a sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. (Now, ill standard English, confined chiefly 
to elevated style ; in colloq. use replaced by room. 
Cf. i{Ei)OiiA.MJiKK.) But in U.S. in more general 
Use ; and in some English dialects, = the ‘ parlour ' 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen ; 
also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

cl 4 lU. 443 'I'o anoher chaumbre hi beoh agon, 

To l»IttutichcHurcs chaumbrt; non r 1350 W'l// Palerne joay 
Whan masse was don, schc went to hire chauiiiber. 1375 
hAKiioUH Iiruie\. In a chalincr preualy, He held liirii 
and lus cuiiipHiiy. i 1400 Destr. Troy 4977 Led were 
lordes |>ro moiiy long chaumhurs into a proude chuumbur 
here Friiini was set, c 1440 Gesta Jiom. 94 (Karl. MS.) A 
nievy caumbro 147a Sm J. PasiuN in Lett. 706 1 11 . 64 My 
i..idy. hathe takyn hyi chambre. 1513 Dougla.s 
VTii. viii. 2i) Amyd the chalmer doun thaim .set. 1535 Covkk- 
iMi h /*rw. xxiv. 4 Chambers . . fylled with airco.stly & 
pienhaunt nchcb, i^Ba %Hisi Jos. Tl (1804) 52 Uc comit- 
tiii;' of muitlicr in hxr awiii chalmer 16x1 Hihi.k Gcti. xliii. 
30 Hce eiiirrd into Ins chamber, Kr wept there. — AcU 
1 \ 37 'J'hey laid liei in an vpper chamt>er 1711 Swift 
Tett (1767) 111 . 191 He and his lady saw me to my cham- 
ber just in the country fashion 1731-1800 Haii.kv h. v. 

( amerti. Such Musick as is designed for Ch.'imlicrs and 
private Consorts i8ai Souihfy in Q Rtv XXV. 346 He 
. hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber, 
1841 1 .ANK Arab. Nts 1 . 104 A curiam suspended before 
the door of a chambet. 

1838 M. I*oRii!,()Us .Souirr Jolmny 17 In that apartment 
generally calU-d the * Clminher* of a faun house. 1863 Ai- 
KiNSON l)anby i'rtnnnc , t kamher\ an upper room, (i- in a 
house; a bed loom. 12) in a stable or other building; a 
loft. 1883 Aug 417/1 'J’lic chambers, .weie 
less ample, .in the Southern liouscs. 

b. The rcccptioii-rooiu in a palace ; called the 
ptesence-t or audtence-ihambcr. 

a xaa5 Amy. R. oa Hco is Codes chaumbre, a 1400 Cmi. 
Myst. UB41J tis Faiewcl, (joddys chawmere and liis bowre. 
15^ Ptl^r. Perf. ^W. dc VV. 1531) 70 li, He niaketh our 
buules his cliamhrc. 1614 T. Aoams Peru/'s Hanquet 31 
Malice vsurpes the best Cnaniber 111 your mmde.s. 1713 ao 
Poi’K Iliad VII. 498 From forth the clianibers of the mam , 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 1866 II. Tayi or bun. 
Th. Poems 382 Kcho the startled chambers of the soul 
3 . pi. a. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tenement arranged for occupation by single persons; 
esp. rooms in the Inns of Couit occupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc. b. The room in which a judge bus 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 
ihiportance to be brought into court. 

i^i Hahcouht in Matm. Mag. XLV. 988 Thine of 
6 Deer, from Sarjanl Glanvieelds chambers, came to my 
hands. 1711 Sielle Sbect. No. 145 f 5, 1 have Chambers 
in the Temple. 1790 a. Johnson xiii. (cd. Napier) 

I 277 He found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
'icmple. 1818 Crui&e Di^st led. a) IV. 360 If the defen- 
dant is not satisfied, I Will send it to lie argued before 
the Lord Chief Baron and Mr. Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers, a 1834 Lamb Lett ix. 87 When 1 last wrote you 
I Mas ill lodgings. 1 am now in Chambers. 1844 Dickens 


Chruim. Car. i. Tie [Scrooge] lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner. 1849 — Dav. Cop- 
per/ieldy 1 raddles . . had chambers in Gray's Inn. Mod. 
Nowspr. Adfd.y St. James’s Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
. . two rooms communicating, unfurnished. Westminster 
Chambers. Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4 . A hall appropriated to the meetingi of a 
deliberative, lemslative, or judicial body. 

c 1543 in Dom. Arckit. HI. 79 The parlement chambre & 
pay n ted chambre. 17x4 Lond Cat. No. 5954/a The Lords 
. . and others . . met . . in . the Painted Chamber. x8x8 Cruise 
/hgrsHed. 2) 11. 494 Judgement was . . reversed in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. x 8 m Thirlwall Groece 111. 396 The 
multitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber. 

b. A judicial or d(.‘lilx;rattve asaeinbly or body ; 
a camera. Now esp. one of the * houses * or divi- 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ‘ chamber 
of deputies*; so ‘the upper chamber*, ‘the popular 
chamber', phrases applied to the Houses of Eords 
and Commons respectively. 

U S. A lilt. P. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to |>c 

chambre.] c 1400 Apol. Loll i? pu. pat he pope resenii|» to 
himsilf, & to he chaumbre. I'UTTF.NHAM Rng. Poesif 

1. viii. (Arb ' w Frauiicis the Frenche king made .Sangelais, 
Salinotiius, Maennus, and Clement Marut of hi<i priuy 
Chamber. x68o Land. Gaz. No. 151*8/3 'J'hc C'hamljcr of 
Poysons is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Lttxemburgh. x8^ S. Aus 1 in Ranke's I list. Ref. I. 135 
The lm|ieri.il Chamber . had closed its sittings in June. 
X848 W. II. Kri.iv tr. L HlanT^ IliH. Ten. I. 387 The 
chambers , . attempted ti* deal with this important Yirohlein 
..The discussion in the chamber of deputies. ri8so I.vt- 
TON Misc. Proze IVks. II. 109 (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peerv, but the Upper Chamber itself as well b.s 
the ‘riirofic. X863 H. Cox Inst it. 1. vii. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people 

c. Chamber of Commerce : a board organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
district ; so Chamber of Agf {culture y etc 

1788 Burns hp. Creaky 1‘he brethren o' the Comrnerce- 
Chaunier. x86a Anstfi* Channel I si. iv xxiv. ted. 21 556 
'I'here are Chamhers of Commerce in both islands, x^o 
Emerson Soc. 4 Soht.y Pom Life Wks. (Bohn HI. 44 Not 
ill senates, or courts, 01 Chamliers of Commcirc, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character . . of the tunc be 
consulted 

d. in Stak-chamuer, Cahtle-ciiamher, etc. 

6 . The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are (or were) kept, and where all 
moneys due to it are received ; chambci Iain’s office; 
treasury. | A common sense of med.L. camera. ] 

x63a Mabbinofr f ity Mad. iv. 11, My private house, in 
crammed ahnndanre, Shall piovc the Chaml>cr of the City 
poor 1655 I<ui.LhK Ch J/ist. X. IV ft 31 We nieniioM not 
the large sums bequeathed by him ['J’lios. .Sutton I to poor, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cnam- 
ber of London, xyxi Luitrmi. Prtef Rel (1857) VI. 695 
There was rfinaining in the chamber of London of the 
charily moiiy gatheied for them upward.s of 1717 51 

Chambers Cvcl.y The chamberlain of London keeps the city 
money, which is laid up in the chamber of .London, an 
apartment in Guildhall 18x3 Ait 4 Geo. IC. c. 50 ft 107 
(for rebuilding 1.ondon Bndgc). The monies .shall be from 
time to time paid inlo the Chamber of the City of London. 

to. [ camera yV. chambre'\ A province, 

city, etc., directly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely . Capitnl, metro- 
polis, royal residence; ? royal port or dockyard. 

XS55 bardie Factons 1. iv 46 (rarama, the chiefc ciiie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king. x6io Hoii.and 
( amden'i lint. (16371 421 (l>, ) la.mdon the .seat of the 
British FLmpirc, and the kings of England's chamber 1631 
Wkkver Ahc. Fun. Mon, This his Citic of Maldon, 
then the diaiiiber of liis kingdomc. X644 Howfll Engl. 
Tears Dcd , To my Imperiar Chamber, the Citic of Lon- 
don. c x^S — Lett. (i(»50) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
..do daily s.ul on oui seas, and confront the Kings 
chambers 1699 in Col Ret.. Penn. 1. 564 Those places 
called the king's chambers, where sliipps of warr are 
mniierou.s. 

7 . 'rhe hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Obs. 

x6xa W. '^reAVF.RS Supplic, Privy Counsely To unfold this 

tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it. X845 
Stephen Laws Lug ll. 212 Her apparel and bedroom fur- 
niture, (called the widow's chamber* was first set aside for 
her OM'n use 1859 TifRNER Pom. Archrt III lii. 62 The 

{ nin’h.'isc of a 'chamber', a ‘ hailing that is, the iicccuBary 
langings for those apnrtmeiiU. 

b. euphem fur Chamber-pot, q v. 

II. An enclosed space, cavity, elc. 

8 . An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or jilant ; as e.f*. the ventricles tif the brain ; the 
anterior and posteiior chambers of the eye; the 
chainbei.s or compartments of a shell, etc. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. Pr P. R. in. ix. (Tollcm. MS.\ In l>e 
moste Nuhiil chriiubris of he braync \ in suhtilnstmts cerebri 
ventrLitlis\ Ibid. V. xxxvi. (14951 150 In the hortc of u 
heeste. ben two chambres. X774 Coi nsM. A'nt. Hist * 1776) 
V i. 219 The first cavity, or chamber, of the brain, is filled with 
..spermaceti 1831 Bki-wbter Optics xxxv 288 The two 
parts into which the iris divide.s the eye arc called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. xB66 Aroyi.i. Reign 
Laiv V. led. 41 240 'J’lie nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers. i88a Vinks liochs’ Bot. 455 Hollow chambers 
which extend from Ixise to apex. 

9 . An ailificial space, cavity, or room for various 
pur(K)ses ; an enclosed space or compartment in a 
piece of mechanism, elc. 

E. e. An underground cavity for holding powder and 
bomm, called also ptnvder~ehatnbery bomb^hamber\ the 
space enclosed between the gates of a canal lock ; the part 


of a pump in which the plunger or piston works ; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactures. 

X7^ Fai^onkr Piet, Marino (1785^ Corps do pombtyikit 
chamber of a pump. xSix A. 'T. Thomson Loaa, Disp. 
(1818)8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead .. water b 
poured. xSsg J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic X75 The 
steam is conveyed . . into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. X837 Ht. Martinkav Amtr. II. 196 Our boat 
Won the race, and we bolted . . into the chamber of the first 
lock. CasselPs Techn. Educ. IV. 74/a These tubes 

terminate in a small chamber. 

b. A coneaxe pait leaving a hollow space 
underneath. 

attrib. in open-cknniher panel in a saddle, the panel or 
added part so stuffed us to allow a current of air to pass 
etM'een the saddle and the horse's back. 
xSra Saddler's Price Ltsiy Best full shaftoc, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. 

10 . t CL. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breech of a gun. Obs, 

x^5 in Paston Lett, 978. III. 436, ii. handgonnes, iijj. 
ch.iinoers for gonnys . . item, a siokkc gonne with iij 
chambers. X48X-90. rl award Ilousek. Bks (1841 91, 9. lytel 
broken gooiiys and three chambers to them. x6a7 Capt. 
Smi 1 if Seamans Gram. xiv. 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put 111 at the hritch of a 
sling or murtherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
driuc .iway the case of .stones or shot. 1867 Smvth SailoFs 
li'ord-bk.y Murderer y small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

fb. Name t*ivcn in ifi-iyihc^to a jiicce of 
ordnance ; osp. a small piece without a carnage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes. Obs. 
[Ci. the German buchsCy orig. the box or chaml>er 
of n gun, now the gun itself, and sec HAKgoEHi’S.] 
1540 .Sc. Ld. 'Ireasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crim Trials 
I. j<*6 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmensot he Heid of Davidb 
Towns, .with vthirChnlnieris and Muiiitioune. 1577 Hoi in- 
fitiEb Chron HI. 1209/1 Hoberr Thomas, niaister gunner of 
KtiLdund, desirous. .10 honour the feast and manage daic. 
made three great tiaines of chambers. 1594 Peele halt. 
Alcazar 124 The trumpets sound, the c.lwiiiibers are dis* 
charged. 1597 SfiAKS. 2 Hen. ii. iv. 57. at6aj Mib- 
ULFioN World Lost Wks. V. itso Stage dim tiou, Clumihcrs 
shut off witliiii. 1668 Land. Gaz. No. 2550 At his Entry 
into the Town the ^reul Guns and Gh.inibcrs were dis- 
charged. 9727 Jit ices li eekly ^inl. 13 Oct. j Guns and 
Chambers wcic flied all Day. 

c. Thai part ot the bore of .n gun in which the 
charge is placed (111 mnny ob'-nlcle types ot ord- 
iiaiiLe, esp. moilars aiui howitzers, of .smaller 
diameter than the bore, but now a space of latgei 
diameter: .see qiiot. 1879) ; in old revoheis. each 
ot the barrels, and in new, each tif the eomps.rl- 
menls ot the bieeching which contain the chaige. 

x6j7 Caim Smmii benmnns Gram. xiv. 66 In a gicat 
J*et*r c we L.dl lli.'il hi r Chambci so iai as the powder doth 
reach when she. is" laded x67a Lompl. Ciiiniiet in Mil. 4 
Mar. Pistipltne in i\. 5. 174a Phil. Trans. XL11. 181 

Til, It the Clianvic of the Form 111 the Chamber, wdl piodme 
a Ch.ange ot the Distaiicc to wliu h the Bullet is throwm. 
1859 F Gkifi'Iihs idrZr/. Man. (1862) lyo 'I he bullet cham- 
ber and bore arc rifled 'I'lic powder chamber is not rifled, 
but ih of u hirger di.inu'ter than rhe bullet chamber. 1874 
KnioHI Pn't. Mech I. 446/2 The ureal broii/e gun of 
Moscow Boir 36 in diameter ; clia nil ler . ig in. cliarncici 
1879 /rwrftwcekl) cd.) 10 luii. 14/3 'I he use of .'lir-space 
left alwive and about the charge of powder in a suitable 
ch.imbei, laigcr ih m the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most a-stomshing results The loo-toii Armstrong gun was 
not originally chambered .'1 he addition ol the chamber 
added 6,7c>o foul-tons to its striking ciicigy x888 Da/Vp 
Ntrivs m 6 June 10/3 A six-rhambered icvolver whs discovert d. 
It w.'is loaded 111 five churiibcrs, and one chambci had 
evidently been recently discharged. 

d J'he cavity in a mine lor the reception of the 
powdei. 

1730-6 Bailey Chamber of a Mine 
ill. In combiualion. 

11 . Ohamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of doese, chambradeese [Janiieson sug- 
gests a F. * chambre au dais, room with a caiuipjj. 
A pailour; also a best bedroom, (jam.) 

tfx6^ R. Bannaivne Jml. a 86 (Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the dcid corps to the chalmer of davicc. X731 Mem 
Capt. ( rrichfon 97 ( Jam.)'l’he chamber where he lay w'as 
railed the Chamber of Deese a roon't wheic the Laird lies 
when he (Oiiies to ii Tenant’s house. x8i8 Scot 1 llrt Midi. 
XXVI, And then my mnthci’s wardrobe, and my graiid- 
iiuilher’ft foiby tlicyaie a’ in the chamber of deas - Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them I x8a4 — RaL 
gauntlet Let. xi, Just opposite the chamber of dais which 
Ins master occupied. 

12. attrib. and obvious comb., as chamber-ambush y 

•bawdy -belly -candle, -candlestick , -door, -^room, 
-hanging, -keeper, -keeping, -lamp, -physic y -ridden 
adj. (cf. bed-ridden), -robe , \ 00m , -seivant, -sdl, 

-sooty -sweeping, -wall, -window. Soiiietiines lon- 
notmg effeminacy or wantonness, as chamber com- 
batant (cf. Caupet-KNICHIT), -critic, -delight, 
\ -glew Sc. [see Glee], -pleasure, -scape, -term. 

X67X Milton Samson 1112 Nor in the hointe with *chamber- 
ambushes CloHc-bandcd durst [they] attack me. X684 
SouTHEKNK Disappoint. 11. i, Thou art a praying "Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee x^i MAKHVAr Poacher xl, 
Mrs. Phillips lighted a "chamber candlestick to go to 
bed 16x3 Wn her Epitkai., "Chamber' combatants who 
never Wear other helmet than a hat of bever. a 1637 B. 
JoN.soN Epigr. Ixxii, Thou art started up A "chamber-critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam's table. x38o .Sidney 
Arcadia (1674) 33 In the comparison thereof I hunting] he 
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disdained all *chainber*delights. 1516 in Gtawicoclc Ret. 
St. Micha^Vs^ B^. Ste^/ord 11B89) 35 For a key to S*. 
Johns *chamber-dore vigil i6oa Shaks. Ham. iv v. 53 He 
dupt the chamber d<>re. 1850 Maginn Homeric Batiads 
193 Kurynome, as a *chamber-groom With lamp in hand, to 
the nuptial room The new met partners led. i6si Shaks. 
Cymb. V. v. 904 Atterring notes Of ^Chamber-hanaing, Pic- 
lures, etc. 1847 Stai-ylion yuvenai^^ What giv'st thou 
to niy lord Cohsus hU ^Chamber-keeperb? 1375 Harbour 
Bruce v. 580 A ^chalmir page thar viui hint acid. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. Introd ij 1 he •Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who. . never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 344 
Clinics Margin^ •“Chamber Physickc. So called, because 
hce visited his patients lying sicke in bed. a 1640 Massinger 
Basf^ul Lov. \ \\\, D, Will you exchange your triumphs 
For *chariibcr-pleasiires ? c 1630 Dkumm. or Hawi h. Poems 
Wks, (i7ii> 56 1 His •I'hainber-praycrs, Which are pour’d 
'midst sighs and tears To avert liod’s fearful wrath. 1^7 
Bi*. Hall Medit. 4r I'owcs 1. v, Satan may looke in at my 
doores . . but lie shall not haue . . one •chain ber-rooine .. 
to soiourne in. a z6i8 Davies E.xtasie Wks. (1876) 92 
(D.j 'J'he *chaniber-bcapcs, The sinnes 'gainst Nature, and 
the brut^h rapes. 1856 Olmsti.o Slaor States 41) The 
•chamber-servants aie negroes, and are aLtomplished 
in their Inisincss. 1670 Kaciiaku Cant. Cfyrgy 16 Bed- 
making, •chum bcr-.s weeping, and waiei -fetching. 1597 \st 
Pt. Peturn Parnass 111. i. 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Kundal, 
base, base •chamlicr-tcarmes 1 a 1613 Ovkrhury A H’t/e 
(1638* lao He begins to stirke his letters in his ground 
•Chamber-window. 1878 Hkowning Lu Saisias 16 'IJic 
chamber-window 's open. 

13 . ^pt;^.'l^^l comb., chamber-barrister, a bar- 
rister who coiiliiics himself to chamber-practice ; 
t chambnr-bored a , of a piece of ordnance, havinp 
a chamber of ditlcrent bore Irom that of the piece ; 
ohamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell; t chamber-child, -ohiel(d, .SV-. *a servant 
who waits in a gciillcman’s chamber, a valet * 
(Jam.) ; chambrr-ooiioert. a concert whcic cham- 
ber-iiiiisic is ]ierloimcd ; ohamber-oounsel, [a ) 
private counsel or business ; (/> ' opinion given by a 
lawyer in piivate chambers (sei* sense 3 b) ; (c.) a 
lawyer who gives opinions in private, not in couit ; 
chaiiibcr-couziBellor jnec. ; ohamber-horHC, 
?a rocking horse ; t chamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms lor hire ; chamber-man, a heilroom 
attendant (cf. C'HAMHEit.MAii)) ; chamber mate, 
one who shares the s-ame room with anothei, a 
Chamber- FELLOW ; chamber- milliner, n milliner 
who carries on business in a puvate house, not in 
a shop; chamber-muaic, that (lass of music 
specially fuied for perfonnanee in a piivate room, 
as distinguished from a coiiccrl-ioom, chinch, etc. ; 
chamber- organ, a small organ suitable for a 
private room; chamber-piece «- (hamber 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (A/us.), (see ejuot.); chamber- 
praotioe azr), jiractice in chambers and not in 
court, the jiractice of Vi. i hamher-ioumd ; + cham- 
ber-stead, a place for a chamber ; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool ; chamber-story {Au/i.^, 

‘ that story of a house appnjprialed for bed rooms* 
(Gwilt) ; chamber-study, private study (see 
(]uot.); chamber-utensil, -vessel — ('hambek- 
j’oT ; chamber- work, t (a.) sexual indulgence 
(obs .) ; \,b-) the work of a chamber-maid. See also 
ClfAMHEIl-DEACON, -FELLOW, -LYE, -MAIIl, -FOT. 

Pall A/al/ G. g Jun 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two lailic!, practising as •chamber barristers. 1669 
•Sturmy Manner’s Mag. 11. v. xii 38 To know w'helher 
your Piece be *C’haiTiber-borcd. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Ltje vii. 185 l)r. (hinibcl, observing grains of rorcoliih 
in cryst.illine calcareous marbles, con.sidcrcd them to be 
‘•ebambrr casts' or of organic oiigiii. 1546 J, Lindsay 
Let. in Tyller Hist. .Smt. (1664' 111 . 374 Y cardinal’s 
•cbulmcr child. ri568 Murray in H. Campbell Lmie - iett . 
Mary (?. Si.ots App. 48 Dul^'lcishc, chalmer-child to iny 
Lord hothwell, wes takin, and the box and letteris cpiilk be 
brought out of the castell. 1836 Musical Lihr. Suppl. III. 
ig'l’he- Soirees Musicalcs established at Paris probably 
suggested the *Chunibci Concerts. 16x1 Shaks. 7 *. 1. ii. 

2 37, 1 hatic trusted thee With all My *Chamber-Coiiiiccls. 
itei Wood Ath. Oxon II. 107 Sclcfcn .. gave sometimes 
•Chamber-Counsel, and was good at couvcyancc. 1830 
(iaoTK (treece ii. Ixii. VI II. ^5 His silent assistance in 
poliiical and judicial debates, a.s a sort of cliainber-counsel, 
was highly appreciated. 1711 SrhM.F, .Sped. No. 2 f 6 He 
is . . among Divines what a •Cham her- Counsellor is among 
l..awycrs 1774 Wesley U’ks. 11872) XIV. a68 'J'bosc who 
cannot afford this (•'idingj, may nsc a •chamber-horse. 
x8j 5 6 loui) Cycl. 1 . 248/2 The difference between riding a 
Lliambcr-liursc and a real one. i6yo (?. II. Hist, ('ardinals 
I. III. 74 'I'lie •Chiimbcr-nien . . put on their Cardinalitial 
habits. 1884 Higoinson Com. Seme about H'om. xlii. 173 
{.She! has her pillow smoi^thed and her curtains drawn, not 
by a cluamberinaid, but by a chaniberiiiun. 1886 TUonRicit 
Hist. Univ. Oxforti 22 His *chainber inuteKand class mates. 
1779 Johnson L. Milton Wk^ (18161 92 He was a 
•cnamber-milliner and measured his commodities only to 
hts friends a 1789 Burney Hnt. Mus. 111 . Introd. 9 
•Chamber Music such as cantatas, single songs, nolos. 
trios, etc. s88o Grove Pitt. Mus. r.v 3^2. 17^ Loml. 

Gaz. No. 4a5o/^s Three •Chamber-Organs to be sold, xSsa 
Seidel Organ 32 Organs .. tuned cither in the so-called 
•chamber-pitch . . or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 Steele & Add. Tatler No. xoi Fi A 
l.Bwyer who leaves the Bar for •Chamber Practice, c 1765 
Burkr Popery Laws Wks. IX. 336 Chamber practice, and 
even private conveyancing, are prohibited to them. ci6ii 
Chaeman Jliadxw. 287 Thou hast a*chamlier-stead, Whicb 


V ulcan . . contriv'd with all fit secrecy. 16x5 — Odyss. xxin. 
270 'I'he bed 'i'hat sUnds within our bridal chamber-sted. 
1583 Bomenclatorx'i^.) •Chamber-stool. 1608 Withal Diet, 
ao5 (N.i A chamberstoole or pot, lasanum et scaphium. 

M. Pattison Aeadem. Org. 954 In the study of the 
classics, .•chamlier study must always be. .superior to any 
courses of . . lectures, 1540 Udall Krasm. Apoph. aia b, 
Lasanum is greke and laim lor . , a •chaurobre-vcsscl. 1509 
Hawes J\ist. Pleas, xxxi. iv, Wliat he can do Of •chamore 
werke. x6ax Burton Anai. Mel. (1624) 69. 1884 H V. 

Herald 97 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 

Chamber (tp -mbw), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. 
ehambrer in some of the same senses.] 

1 . tram. To place in, or as in, a chamber ; to 
shut «/, confine, enclose, arch. 

«S75 Turuerv. Venerte 195 l*o make the vcrminc flee 
doWTie into the lowest parts & there to rhainber or angle 
themselves. 1393 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. \. 149 The best blood 
cbaiiibcr'd in hn> bosome. 1601 W. Parry Skertey's Trav. 
(1863) 16 'I'beir women are ..closely chambred up. 1640 
Hromf Sparagus Card. iv. v. Wks. 1873 1 1 1 1B6 Call downe 
my Neetc out of The melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
1818 Milman Samor ^46.^ x868 Bubhnki.l Aerm. Living 
Sidin 91 Chambered .in his sleep under the open sky. 

1 2 . Jig. J o restrain, keep within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Obs. 

138. WvrLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 124 Crist chaumbred hia 
wordis and taii^tc men to flee boost. 1549 Udai.i. Krasm. 
Apoph. 10.1, Critias. . thretcneil hym, that onchase he 1 luuii- 
bled his tongue, etc. 1644 Prynnr & Walker Ricnnes ' 
7 rial 12 '1 o chamber up or restraiuc lustire tntra J'riva'os 
Parietcs. 17 Will Stewart xlv. in Child JialLuis iv. 
425/2 Chamber thy words now, 1 bidd thee. 

3 . To form into a chamber 01 into chambers. 

1674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 

C.iviiy, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decidcnt lapi- 
descerU Waters. z866 Argyll Reign J.aw ii. led. 4) 102 
A structure . hollowed and chamlicrcd on the plan which 
cngim-ers have so lately discovered. 

4 . 'i'o provide (a gun) with a chamber. 

1708 Kfrsfv To Chamber a Gun is to make a chamber in 
her. 1870 [sec Chamber sb. 10 c |. 1885 Capt. Noiu ji III 

Pall Mall G. ij Apr. 2/2 You must either 'chamber ' or re- 
ftain from filing such large charges. 

b. To furnish with a concavity, to hollow 
underneath. (T CHAMHEiiKn 3. 
f 6. infr. To lodge in, or as in, a chamher. Ob^. 
i6zi Heywood Gold Age 1. i. Wks 1874 111 . 11 You idudl 
no more . chamber vndcrncatb the spreading Okes. 

^1 6. *To be wanton, indulge in lewdness* (J.). 
1607 Niccoi-b Cuckoav (T.), Their cliambcring fortitude 
they did desciy By their soft maiden voice and flickering 
eye. i8a6.Sroii It 'oodst. hi , What — chambering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence ! (Cf. also Chambering vbl. sb. s ) 

t Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, 
-in, -on, -3m. Obs. [a|)p. f. Chamber + Deacon, 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense I w.as, as it apnearn to be, the earlier, then the 
persons so called were prooabiy really in minor orders, or at 
least preparing for such. It is probable that these often 
supported themselves by acting as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or ’scouts 'to well-to-do scholars 
or otlifis willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense a. A University btatiite quoted by Antony k Wood 
sub anno 14 42 mentions alicut jf< holari, snie altcujus schoL 
fins sennenti. Wood’s conjeciure that the word was a 
corruption of i/i camerA degentes, i. e. living not in any 
iicndemicul ball, but in lodgings (as nun-collegiatc students), 
belongs to prc-scientific ‘etymology’, but it is not to 
say whether the chamber-dehyns of sense 1 were named from 
living in their own chambers, or, as those of seiibc a were, 
from keeping the chambers of others. J 
1 . A name given to ceitain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly Irora Ireland, wlio frequented the 
English universities (esp Oxford) in the 15th c., 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

14x3 Ait I Hen. l\ c 8 Qc toutz Irrois et clcrcR Irrois 
niriiJiuauntr appcllcz chaumbcrdcakyns .soient voider hor» 
dn Koialme [imnsl. Berlhollct 1543 Irysh clerkeh beggars 
c.-\Ilcd chamberdecknisl. [x4aa 3 Acts Hen. yj,Q.^*What 
sort of Iri.shmcn only may come to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids ‘scholais of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates’ to lepair to Oxford or Cambridge, utileKS they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of the Lieutenant, etc ; 
it refers to the pn-ccding Statute, but dues not name 
cliaunibcrdcakyn.s ] x43a .Statute 111 AiiKtey Munim, Acad. 
((>.1 w.) C1868) 1. 320 Quum pax hujus almae Universitatis 
frequenter turban dignoscitur per diversos, qiii in forma 
Scbulanuin infra Uiuversitatein et przcinctiim ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine J^niicipalibiis in loots diversis latent et 
expectant, oui nefandu nomine chamberdekenys nuncupnn- 
tiir, ct |)er dies dormiiint, ac in noctibus circa tabernas Let] 
lupinaria apolia honiicidiaque vigilant, etc. [it is therefore 
enacted that scholars must reside in a hall, or collcgcj. xExa 
ill Wood, M nnd.stum generate . qiiibiis<1ain pauperibuR .scho. 
laribiis qui vocaiitur clianiberdekyns. sub picna bannitionis 
ut transferrent sc infra viii dies immediate sequentes in 
collegia sua sivc aulas ubi coinmunia hnbentur. 

^’1 In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the meaning of which guesses are made 
1607 Cowell Inierpr., I kamberdektns are Irish beggars, 
whicfi by the Statute of 1 H, 5. cap 8 were, etc. 1655 Ful- 
ler Ch. Hist. IV. li. fi 29 The Commons’ petition . . that all 
Irish beijging-priest*' called Chaumbcrdcakyns should avoid 
the Kenim before Michaelmas next. x68x Blount Glossogr , 
i' hamberdekins, or Chaumberdakyns, were Irish liegging 
Priests, banished England. X696 Phillips, Chamberdekins, 
properly were certain poor Irish Scholars, 

clad in poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish’d Eng- 
land in the reign of Hen. V. i7ax-x8oo Bailey, Chamber- 
dekins d.e. Chamber- Deacons’, Jrisli Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholars of Oxford, who often committed Robberies. 
X704 Burn Hist. Poor Laws 24. X831 .Sir W. Hamiiton 

i)iJC'.(i852)4ia Wc find, .decisive measures taken in Oxford 


againut the Chamberdelcyns or scholar! haunting the 
Schools, but of no authorim house. 

2 . A servant or attendant who kept the chambers 
of noblemen and others attending couit, called albo 
minister of chamber. 

146X 83 Liber Niger Kdw. IVxn Househ. Ord. (1790) 38 
(GentylmeH Usshers of Chaumbre), And eche of these 
usshers to have into this c'ourt ii honest servaunts . . and to 
leve byhynde them no chaumbre-dekons in coiirte, but such 
as are appoynted by the count yng house, ibid. 44 iHenx- 
men <, Eueryche of theym an honest servaunt to kc^ theyre 
chambre and hameys and to array hym in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisters be present in courte, or tiles to have 
no chambre dekens. /bid. 66 Item . . that the chambre 
decoiis voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Stiche as are as- 
signed here to abide, [cf. 15x6 Househ. Ord. X48 That no 
such mynister or keeper of chamber be suffered.. to have 
aiw ladde under him to doe his businehse.] 

Chambered (tj^‘ 'm b? i d) , ppl. a. [f. C n amber 
sb. and v. + -m] 

1 . Furtiibhcd with a chamber or chambers. Also 
in comb., ns many ’Chambered, siX’Chambered. 
Chambered shell see quut. 1847. 

138a Wycmh Gen. vi. 16 Sowpyng placts, and thre 
chaumbred thuw shalt make in it. 1483 Caxton Desir. 
Brit. 16 A thre chambred hous made of vawie stones. 16x1 
Flokiu B.V Agucchia, To finde the thicknes of chanibred 
jieeces of the breach. 1845 6 'J'kkncii HuU. Lett. 1. iii. 55 
J'luH many-chumbered palace of the 'J’riith. XB47 Ansted 
Anc. U ’or Id viii. liu As the | Nautilus) grows in size, it from 
t me to time builds off a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
routulvd .surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving as 
11 goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous siibstuiice, and acts as a float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building a siicceMsiuii of* these walls, there is 
ultimately formed what is called a chambered shell. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 118 Althuiigh not a chambered gun, it 
will be seen . to be an attempt to obtain iiniiortriity of thick- 
ness in every part of the aic. x88a St. Jamess Ga». 25 
Feb. XI A su-chambered revolver. 

2 . Shut lip in a chamber. 

/1 1509 Skklion Image Hypocr. 1. 413 Your closse-cham- 
bered drabbes. 17x0 SiiAMtSii. Charai.UTyj) HI ar8 If 
they lay rcsty and out of their (jatiic, chamber'd, and idle. 

3 . Having a cavil y or hollow uiuienicath. 

X683 l.OHfi. Gaz. No i8io'4 A Sandy grey Gelding, a 
black Leather Saddle. Chambered for his Hack, vjxolbid. 
No. 47464 A red Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and C'liaiuber'd 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side. 

t 4 . “Camueued ; bent like a bow, arched. Obs. 
I1387 ’’J'reviea Higden ■ Rolls 1 . 353 ]>ey [the Irish) dryuejx 
hir nurs wih a chambre jerde in pe ouer ende {virgam in 
super wri Parte camera tarns'] X4B0 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
51 I’hey driue their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in Kttde of bittes. x6x6 Lank So. Tale ix. 67 
Well plantes the gappH with chambred iron HlingeH. 
Ckambarar (tJ^i’mbdrsj). Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 4 ohomberier, 4-5 obomberere, oham- 
brer(e, ohaumbrere, 5 obambriere, obam- 
bryer(6, 5-6 ohaumberer, 5-7 chambrier, 5 
chambirer, 4- ohamberer. [a, Ob', chamberier 
(mod.F, chambrier, Pr. camhier. It. cameriere) 
late L. carnet arms chamberlain, f. camera cham- 
ber ; also a. OF. chambridre, fern, of the same. 
The two genders early fell together in Kng., with 
loss of the signilicaricc of final r.] 

1 1 . A woman who attends to a bedchamber ; a 
chamlicrmaid, handmaid. Obs, 

The first quol may possibly belong to sense 3. 

X340 Ayeiib. 171 J>c ssrifie, is be guode cboinberier )>el 
cleiizeh h^t hous. X395 E. El. Wills (1882) 6, I beqiiethe to 
Idkyne my ebuinbrer .a bed coucnable for her estat. X480 
Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. in, Yris, chambrier and messager 
of Juno. 14B3 - G. de la Tour Gviijb, I'hc ancylle or 
chamirerere of gotl. X587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed HI. 
1949/2 Foiire geiitlewumen that were liir charabereni. 1675 
Cotton Burlesque upon B. Wks. (1765) 270 The Graces 
. Shall daily wait upon thy rising, (And never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Cliainbriers). iTsx-sj 
Stryi'K Eiil. Mem. 111 . 1. iv. 36 The Queen’s chamocrers, 
Viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

t 2 . A concubine. OS. handmaid. Obt. 

CX400 Maundkv. ix. x(i2 Abraham hadde another sone 
Ysinacl, that he gat upon Agar his Chambrere. a X450 A t. 
de la Tour (1H68) 30 Chamhreres to Knglisshe men . . that 
diiellcn with hem as her Icmmannys. 

t 3 . A man who attends in the bedchamber of a 
nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, vnlet. Ob.t. 

Lydg. Boihas iii. Introd. xviii, And though thy 
clothing be of purple hewe. With great awayiyng of many 
clmmberers. 1483 Cax'i on Gold. Leg. 96/1 Thou hast rlenly 
seruariies and nelle chambryeres. 1577 Hoi insmed ( hfon. 
111 . 990/2 He kept in his great chamber a continuall Iniord 
for tne chamberers and gentlemen officers 1640 Yokke 
Union Hon, 71 Thomas, who wab Cliambcrcr to King 
Edward the first. 

4 . One who frequents ladies’ chamliers ; a gallant. 
arch. (Cf. Carpet- knicht.) 

1604 SiiAKS. Oth. Ill lii. 265, I . . haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersafion That Chamberers haue. xBaa Byron 
Werner iv i 404 You bid me turn a chanibcrer, 'l‘o pick up 
gloves, and fans. X863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 
42R Hotspur IS no cliamlierer. 

Cka'inber-fellow. arch, [sec Feilow.] 
One who shares a room or rooms with another. 

X580 Baret Abo. C 308 A fcllowe, or companion of one.s 
ennqianie : a cbambericllow 1600 Kvki vn Diary (1B27) 1 . 

IS Come my Bro Richard from scholc to my chamlier-fellow 
at the University. X706 Hkarnk Collect. (iBBs' 1 . 305 When 
he was of Wadham, being chamher Fellow of Iliimp-Hody. 
17x1 Stkell A/tfc/. No. 448 p 5 Chambcr-fcllowfi in the Inner- 
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Temple, i860 Foostfii Cr. Rtmtmtir. 119 The daiiehter 
of his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard Simoncu. 

Gluuiibaring’ , vbl. sb. [f. Cham- 

ber sb. nnrl 7 ), + -iwo * ] 

+ 1. a. I'he funnshin^ of a room. b. concr. 
Hangiues or tapestry for a room. Obs. 

c pEcocK Ktpr. ^ai What point of chaumbrinE, 
fttabiling, ffardeins, bcdcJis piciiith ooii cist, plesith not an 
olhera 1454 Test, Ebor, (1836) 174, j buike riedc with the 
chawraerii^ of the same. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. //', 
(i8jo) 1 30 Chandx;ryn£ otT tapiccry white mid grent. 

1 2 . Sexual indulgence, Icwdness ; luxury, ef- 
feminacy. Obs. 

i 5«6 TiNOAi.r Roirr, xiii. 13 I.et va walke honestly . . 
nether in chambijryrif'e (Wvriip rouclii^, 1388 l>eddiH) and 
wantannes. 1613 R C. 7 V»A/e Al^h. (ed 3), Vkambersng^ 
light nesHc, and wanton Ixsh.iuiour in priiiate places. 

tb. attrib or ad/, 1 .iixunous, effeminate. Obs. 
165* Ni’iriMAM ir. SeldcHk Mare CL 82 Androninis 
ral.cologiis .. lived a cluuiibcring idle life wiiliin his 
RaJiu,e. 

3 Tbc providing of a gun) with a chamber. 

1880 1 Hues 27 1>C(..9/^ '^I'bc calibre and charubcring of 
the guns, 

ChamberlaUL (tJ^bnibajUn). Forms : 3 

ohaumberling, -lein, 3 4 ohamberleiu, ckaum- 
burleyu, 3-5 ohamberleyn(e, 4 chambyrloyne, 
ohaumbBrltiiue, -layu, ohamburlaiii(e, 4-5 
-laynfe, 4-^* -leyne, ohamberlayn(e, 5 ohawm- 
byrlflyno, ohambrclayne, Sc. ohalmerlain, 5-7 
ohajnberlaino,6 ohoramerlayne, chambarlayn, 
h 7 Chamberlin, -len ; Sc. ohalmorlane ; 4- 
chamberlain, fa OK chamberlain^ -len, -lant, 
-/rwr, a. Gcr ^kamarhn^ (^in ()ll(i. chamarlin/;/, 
-lifK ^chnmcf linj ^) , {.kamurdj chamara (.a 1 , Camara^ 
carnet a] ( 'iiamhkii + - lino, 'i he (German gave also 
the med.L. iamcrlcn//itc , -lingus, \\..tamarltngo, »Sp. 
camarlcngo. Pr. camarlem. (’omparing (Jamrka, 
and CiiAMliKli, we see that chamberlain is a (ier- 
inanic formalion, kamatltng, which wc h.ave re- 
ceived through Rumaiiu, ^i.e. OKr ) ; but that the 
basis of this GerTnanic fonnatiori was itself a 
(ire(‘k won!, Kafinpa^ which German received 
through Lalin. Chaiimberling, in Ancrcii Kiwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native 4 mg m 
darltn/>, etc., but it may have been influenced by 
the G. form in -Ungns. (See also CiiAMBEbLAR,)] 

1 a. A chamber attendant of a lord or king, one 
who waits on him in his bedchamber {arch.''^ ; a 
woman attending on a lady iii her bedchamber 
{obs, rate), b An oOicer chaigefl with the man- 
agement ot the private chambers of a sovereign or 
iiofdeman. 

Lotd (Jteat diatribe > lain of England a hereditary 
office, the main diitieh of wliii h now coiisiHt in nttendiiig 
uuon and nttiiinn; the novereiKo at his cunmatioii, the cure 
of the ancient t’.il.ice of Wc.sCniinHter, the furnishinfr of 
Wcsiminitcr Hall und ihc Mouses of Parliuiiiciit on .stale 
OLca.si()iis, ,tiul iittr-nding upon peers and bishops ut their 
crcutioti or doing of homage. 

Loni t hatnhet him of the lltmsekold : a chief ofTitcr who 
sharen with the l.,ord Steward, the MoKier of the Horst, 
und the Misti css of tlic Kuiics, the oversight of nil olhcers 
of the Rijyal iloiisehohl. He ap]>uiiits the roy.il profes- 
Kioiial men and tradesmen, has control of the actots at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of pl.iys. 

1097 R. Gi.onr.. (1724' igo A* hy.s chamberlcyn hym Viro^le 
. vorto wcryc, a peyre hose of say. a 1300 Cursor Af, 
10432 Sco h.ad a maiden hight viaine, pat was hir priiic 
chumbur-l.une. c I3a5 Coer de L. 3094 Hys phe king’s] 
chauinbcrlavn hym wrappyd warm." 1480 (,'axton Cknrn. 
E.h^. cxciii, Syr hugh tlie spencer that was the kynges 
chambcrlaync kcptc sno the kynges chainhre that no man 
must speice with the kyng xs^lfauxek. Ord. in Ihynne’s 
Anitnadv, 118(151 linrod. 33 That the Chamberlaines. shall 
cause like se.irch to l>c made within all the Chambers. 
1565-73 Cooi'rn I'hesauf , A bra.. tit little gyrlc or inayde 
that attendeth on hir Maystresse, capeciully in liir chain- 
licr: a Chumliorlayne. 15M Shaks. RhU. ///, 1. i. 123 
My good l,ord ChainlxTlninc. 1685 L<md. irOZ. No. 
!2 (js6/4 His Majesty luis been pleased to constitute the 
Ki>;ht Honorable the Kurl of Aylesbury I.ord Chainlicrlain 
of his Hoiishold. 17M Coli'KIIxir Plot Oistov 19 If ‘the 
Robbers ' can be legariy suppressed by that thing yclept a 
Lord Chamberlain 1875 Maink Hist. Inst. v. 139 I'he 
Chamlwrlain of the Romaiio-Gcrman F^mperors Ls now the 
Cfcrnian Kiupcror. Alod. Servspr. 'The L.urcl Chamberlain 
lengthened the skirts of the balici*. 

flsi. a saa5 A tu r. R, 410 l.uiie is his ch.nimbcrling. 138 . 
Wycuf Eel. Whs. III. 165 Wommen is rhaumbtirleyii of 
hert of mon bat lufs hir. s6oB Akmin Scst Nina. 11842) 5 
Riches, her chambcrlaine beauty her hed-fcllow. 

2 . A Steward ; t title of a chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland {obs .) ; b. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
public ofhee (see Cuambrb sb. 5) ; C. the high 
■steward or factor of a nobleman. 

14B4 Sc. Acts Jas. T ii})97) I 4a In ^crie TIurgU . the 
Chalmerlain sail inquire in his aire 3eirlie, gif the Alder- 
men and Bailhes, hen keiped the act. ^1460 Fontkscue 
Abs. 4 Lim. Moh.Kiix^^ 131 luatice.s of Forests, Justices 
and Chamberleyns of Cuntreis, the Warden of the Ports. 
1467 in Eng. bV/i/r (1870) yo 'Phat the chamberlcyn resceyve 
alle inaner rente/.. i5a6 Tindale Rom. xvi. 23 Eni.stus the 
chaiuberlayne (oiEuraaot] of the cite safuteth you. 1538 
SrAEKRV England 11. ii. 182 Lord Marsch.^ Steuard and 
Chuinhurleyii of F.ngland. 1609 Skkne Keg. Afaj. xfi* The 
Kings Chalinerlanc, within tlie Kings Burrowes. i6ao J. 


WiLRiHBOM Court Loot 136 1 ‘hat yon well and truly ihall 
serve the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of this town, .in 
the office of chamberlaine or generall receiver, lyay-ga 
fsee Ckambeh oh. 5]. 1799 J. Robeetson Agric. Perth 38 
On the large estates, there was an officer, next in authority 
to^ the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
lain, was at once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate. 1846 M*‘Culloch Acc. Brit. EwAirt{\%^\ 11 . aox 
All officers of the old corporations, such as town clerks, 
bailiffs, trea.Hurf.ni, or chamberlains. 1883 Pall Aiall G. xo 
C^t to/x His Grace says the latter mane unfounded .. in- 
sinuations against. his chamberlain. 1884 R- Scoit /.mu/. 
Roll fame » Adrnishiun to the Freedom should be made 
only in the Chamberlain's C^iirt held in the Guildhall. 

+ 3. An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 
beflchambers , a waiter or chahihermaid. Obs. 

1587 F. Tames in Collect, Hist. Sor. ' I. 200 Given the 
•Siler and ehamberlayne . nd. 1631 hfiiToN On Univ. 
Carrier i 14 [Death) In the kind olfirc of a chamherlin 
Showed him hi.s room where he must lndj;c llmt night. 
x8oo J’iNKNKv Trav. h'rtince ig Tlie merited reprobation 
. of French beds and French chainbcrl.'iins. 18x9 F^nnn 
Eng. .‘Irani xxiv, liut Guilt was my gnm chamberlain 
'J hal lighted me to bed 

4, allt tb , as in + chamberlain ayre or cyre'^Sc ). 
1805 R. Fomsyth Beauties .\cotl. I. 146 He held circuits, 
or (.haiuberliiiii ayies (as they were called 1, in the different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
m.agistrates. 

t Chamberlaincy. Obs. ■=ncxt. (IYtK. only 
a misprint (at it ) 

1584 Knox /list Ref. 323 As if speciall letters af factory 
and chainerhim le were granted to them. 

Gha'inberlainry- -s;. [f. prec. - ky.] The 
office of cliamlterlaiii. 

1597 .Sc Acts yas VI (iS97» fl 2 18 All offices of hcrctable 
Cbalmerlanries. to be null. 17^ J Ciiamueuijivnk .S^. 

Brit. II. II. iv. (1741) 376 This office of chamberlain i-y w^as 
possessed hent.ibly of late by the Dukes of Leno.x 1885 
Rep ( on/m. Hist. MSS on Eglinton MS 18 To hold 
courts of Hatliery and Chaiiibci laitiry . . ot the burgh of 
lr\iiie. 

Ghamberlainship fiJ<''*mb 3 jlinJii»), [f prec. 

-HHii'.] 'rile oflice of chain bcrl.q in. 
i^gS Act li Hen. 33 4125 The rhamht’lc\Tishippe 

of Sulhwalfs 154X 3 Act 34 4 - Hen. I'/fl^ r 27. ^28 
Any office of .Stewardships chamljerlatneshYppcs, chaunccl- 
lourship|ies, or ui,stit't.smppes, within Waic.s. 1804 G 
Rosi h/anes 18(10) II. 133 LonI Salisbury to be removed 
from the Cliambeilatnship. 1884 P» Scui 1 I.ond Rolf 
Juitnt iutg 'i’lijs Fiecdom was voted duiing tlie Cliaiiiber- 
lainship of .Sir fobn Key 

Chamberlet. [f. Chamber + dim suffix -bKT.] 

A minute chamber or cavity. 

1875 I)aw\son JJawn 0/ Life vii. 181 .Small subordinate 
chambcrletb 

t Chamber-lye •J-'-mii^abi, -li). exr. 
dial. Abo 6 -ley, 6 8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -I 0 ©. [f. 

Chamber sb + Lye (Cf. Ger. Kammerlange in 
Grimm.] Urine ; esp. a.s used for wabhing, etc. 

*577 f*' Googf Heresbach's limb. ui. (1586) 13s b. Take 
Chainbcriy, anJ .Salte, rikI scetb them together, and washe 
llie places wlit-re the skiiiiir is rut of 15^ Siiaks. r Hen, 
/f, II 1. 73 Your Charnlier-lyc breeds Fleas like 4 la>arh. 
1660 SiiARRocK Vegetables 91. x6^ Cotton I’oet. U'ks. 

11765' 51 She ..wash'd her hands iu Chainberdee. 1713 
I.ond 4 ( ountr. Hreiv iv. <1743' 29b That na.sty, homd, 
a id detestable Piece of Cunning and Knavery .commonly 
practised in a (.ertatn famous Metropolis of putting Chain- 
irrlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amlier 'I'wo- 
|»e.tiny Malt Drink r 1814a I.ancf Cott. Farm. 7 Refu.se 
water from ihe house, puriii iilarly soaivsuds, 'whirh contain 
potash), rhamberlye, etc. 1897 llolderness iwloss. (E. D S. ), 

( hayrnerly^ urine. Formerly preserved m tubs, for wusl*- 
iii^to suflcii the water and 5,ive so.ap. 

Chambermaid ( tJ^’i-mbajm/' d). 

1. A female servant in a bouse or inn, who attends 
til the bcdioorns (In Theatrical phrase, an ai tress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy part.s, including 
chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1587 Goi iiiNc; Dc Afomay .xxxiv. 546 [ Peter] he whom the 
Chainbennaid had made ama/ed a 1641 SrcKi INC CoF 
tins III. (1(146) 31 Camber maidcs, and country wenches 
About thirty. 1768 74 'I’ucki-r Lt. Aln/.NiBsa) II 558 A 
ballad tune sung by the roarse-piped chamher maid. 1849 
Mrs. Cari.vi.e Lett. I I. ywThc chanibor-maid came to say 
a gentleman was a‘-king for me 1850 I.vfll ind Visit 
U. .Y. 11 216 She liked muLh to art chambermaid, ns then 
she was not expected to learn her part so acrur.iiel^'. 18B5 
W. C. Day Benind Footlights 120 We have the singing 
chambeniiaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity the audience is indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment 

1 2. A lady^s maid. Obs. 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (i6uo 43 He vnderstood by 
her chambermaid y^ she was at home. ^ i6ot Siiaks. 7 'wrl. 
N. I. iii. 55 My Nceces Chamber-maid. 1719 Swift To 
V ng. Cler^nt. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 4 He used to consult one 
of his lady s chainbermaids. 

Gha'mber-maaiter. A name given in the 
shoemaking trade, to a shoemaker who works iu 
his own hou-^e, executing contracts for the shops, 
or di -posing of the produce of his work to 
them. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Ledr. (ed. a) II. 343 The chamber- 
ma.ster in the Rhoe trade making up hib own materials. 
x888 Jnil. Soc, Arts 3 Feb, 284/2 Even in first grade boots, 
a certain amount of work..isi given out by the tthopkeeper 
to cotitractoTK, i:alled ' chamber-ma.sler!i 

Hence Obambar-maMtor v., -lug vbl. sb. 

1851 Mathew Land. Lab, II. 353 Now, three dauglitera, 
my wife, and myxclf work together in chamber-niatUering. 


Oluu&ber-pot (tJ^ mbMp^). ff. as prec -f 
Pot. (Cf. F. pot do chambne.)] A vessel used ia 
a bedchamber for urine and slops. (In the crockery- 
trade, often euphemized as chamber^ 

1970 IViiU 4> ittv. N. C. (1835) 348 Fyue chamber pottes 
of pouther vj. 1607 Shake. Cor, 11. i 85. xfixa R. C. Tesbio 
Alph, (ed. 3), Iordan^ a chamberpot. 169I Christ Exalted 
63 Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the aama 
lump to make a hundred Chamber-pots and but five 
drinking Vestels f 1776 TVoax. LxVI. 583. 1890 W. 
Irving Goldsmith X14 My mamma sends her complimni^ 
and begs the favor of you to lend her a chaiubcr-pot full at 
coals. 

II Chambertin (JnAbfrtfi). [Fr. ; from the 
name of ihe place where the vines are grown.] A 
I wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

. *775 Barry Wines of Ancients 433 The Chambertin 
is genet ally preferred to any other wine in Burgundy. x8e9 
D. Conway Nonvay 80 A dinner and a bottle of chambertin. 

Chambletft. obs. form of Camlet. 
ChambmoK, obs. form of Cammock l. 
Chambor, -oure, -re, -ur, obs. ff. Chambeb. 

II Ghambiraille (/anbrahi’). Arch. [Fr. ; 
formerly chambransU^ of uncertain origin : see 
Little.] ‘ An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces' (Gwilt). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. 'Teckn., Chambrantr^ an Ornament 
ill M.isonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three bides of 
Dotirs, Window »i, and Chinincyx. x84aF75 Gwii.t hncycl. 
Arckit. (floss, .s.v , The lop ol a threc-bioed chainbranle is 
called the transifcrse^ and the sideb ascendants. 

Gbambrel (tfic mbrel). ? Obs. [Another fomi 
of CAWnuhb] 'J'he bend or joint of the upper 
part of a horse’s hind leg. 

1725 HriAni rv L'am. Diet, s v. Parts o f Horse's Botly^ The 
ChaiiibiLl or Ell».»w. 1751 CjiAMiU'Kh i yet. s.v. Horse, 
'Die after joint, or bending of the hind leg [is called) the 
cli.iinbrcl 01 el I low. 1847 Cnaio, Lhambercl. 

Cbambrelayne, obs. form of Chamberlain. 
Chambrere, -brier, etc., obs. ff.CHAMBEUKR. 
Chambulle, ohs. fonn of Shamble. 
t Chame. Obs. [Cf. Chaum.] A fissure, 
crack, chnp. 

1559 Mohwvnc Ex'onym, 342 Good for the chames or 
cbinkes of the skin. 

ChameMe, obs form of Camel. 

Ghameleon (kamf'lbn). Forms: (4 gamelos, 
oamle), 4-9 camelion, 6 chamtelion, oamal- 
lian, ohamolaDon), 7 camelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
cameleon, chammloon, 6 - ohameleou. See 
also CamkIiIon, Camle. [a. I., chamtrleon^ a, 
Gr. ^afmckiojv the chameleon, f. 
groinid, dwarf + A €tuF a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present century was camelion , came- 
Icon being also common after 1 700 ; in senses 
3, 4 chamti'leon is now frequent.] 

1 . A saurian leptile of the genus Chamndeo^ 
family ('hafftalconidiv, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving indepcndenlly, and covered each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their pow^r 
of changing the colour of the skin, ‘ varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue* (^Cariientcr Zoology 
1R47). Fioni their inanimate appearance, nml 
power of existing for long periods without footl, 
they were lurmcily supposed to live on nir. 'I'hese 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of the animal. 

X340 Ayenb. 62 Ase fie R.TineloR |>ei Icuefi by he eyr and 
Tia3t lie hch me his roppes bote wynd.and hch erhe nianeie 
colour l»et ne licfi non his o^cri. 1393 Cfowek ConJ. 1 133 
LiGi unto the camelion, Whiche upon every soinlry hewe 
'I'hat he beholt be mote newe His colour. ^1400 Maunoev. 
xxviii. 2&Q M.inyc Cainlcs . . He may chaiinge him in to 
alle niancr of uilourcs tliat him hsi, saf only m to red 
and white. 1547-64 Dauiuwin Mot. Philos. (Psilfr.) yii, 8 
As a camelion nath all colors nayc white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save horiestie. Edkn Decades W. Ind. 

(Arb. 1 t22 A stiaunge beast .. a kynd of Chameleon. 
x6oo Kowi.ANiis I.ett. Humours Blood xvii. 23 Can men 
feede like Camclioiis, on the ayer? z6os Siiak.s Ham. ill. 
ii. 08 King. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? Ham Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the (.’amclioiis dish : 1 cate the Ayre pronmie- 
I'lamm'd. i6a6 Hacon Sylva f 360 A Chamelion is a 
Creature about the FJignesse of an Ordinary Lizard ..Hi* 
Tongue of a maivelloub Length in resiicct of hi* Body. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 45 C'amelions, which change with 
every object a 1700 Drvofn iJ. The thin chameleon, fcd 
with air, receives ’Die colour of the thing to which he 
cleaves. 17*7 Pope ‘Ph. on Var. Subj. in Swift’s Wks. 
1755 11 . I 224 'Die camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing but air, hath of nil animals the nimblest tongue. 
Z786 tr. Beckfonfs Vathek 38 Carathis. . like a cha- 
meleon, could assume all postible colours. x8w> Shi-.li.kv 
Prom Unb. iv. i. 483 As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon. * 1840 Dickfns Old C. .Shop 166 I'lie.. 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed a chameleon. 

2. fig. (,esp. — inconstant or variable ptrson.’l 

*S». /as. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. \. 224 111 . 21, 1 praye 

you not to takk me to lie a Gatiielion. X991 Siiaks. /W 
Gent. 11. L. 178 Though the Cameleon Loue can feed on the 
ayre. x6o6 Dkkkkr Sev. Sins 1. (Arb.) The Politick 
Bankrupt is . . a Cameleon, that can put himsclfe into all 
colours. 1616 Bullokar r.v., Men that are inconstant and 
fickle are sometime* called Chameleons. 1797 Godwin 
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Ettfuirer l v. 33 , 1 &nd myndf a tort of i&telkctnal came- 
lion. 1066 MotLCY Dutch Hcp. 11. i. 137 He watia chame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. He coloured himself, as 
it were, with tlie King’s character. 

3 . Bot. The name uf two plants : Wlilte Oha> 
meleon, t^arlina gummifira\ Black Obameleonj 
Cardopaiium torymbomm. 

sMt Turnbe herbal 1. H iv a. It liath leues of chameleon, 
or hlacker then the whyte thystel and thytdeer. *578 Lytb 
Dedoeus iv. IviL 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon . .ChamaUen 
is of two sortes, the white and the blacke. s6oi Holland 
Pliny \\. 134 The reason wh)r this herb is named Chamm- 
leon, U by occasion of the variable leaues which it beareth. 
*673 Ray Joum. I.*ow C\ (1738) 11 . 194 The black Chanuc- 
lion with its handsome blue colour'd tops xyta tr. Pomel'c 
hist. Drugs 1 . 41 The White Chameleon or Little Chardoii. 

4 . Astron. One of the southern circumpolar 
constellations, lying between Apiis and Mensa. 

1835 Penny Cyct. IV. (S6/a The following is the list of 
Bayer's constellations .. Hydrus, Chameleon, Apis. 

5 . Chem. Mineral chameleon or chameleon mi- 
neral [cf. F. camPhon mint'ral]^ a luime given to 
manganate of potassium (Kj Mn (>4^ the solution 
of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep green to deep purple, owing to 
the formation of the pcrmant^*aiiatc [K Mn O* ). 

1816 Acrusi i'hem, 7 Vr^jr '1818) The cameleon is evi- 
dently formed of pot&.s1i nnd oxide of manguncNe. 1869 
Koscoe Klem. Chem. 234 Hence iln cniiiinon name of min- 
eral chamelion. 1873 Wii.liamson Ckem . icd. 31 § 194 'J'his 
change of colour obtained fur the sail ihc name mineral 
chaiucleun. 

6. attrih. and Comb. a. simple aht ih , as cha- 
meleon farCy hue. b. qiiasi>a<(^. Kesciiibling tlie 
chHiiieleon, chameleoii-likc. 

1687 Ukyurn hind ^ P, 111. 7G8 Conscience w then your 
ple.i Ikit yours is much oJ the c.uiieleuii hut, 'lo change 
the dye with every different view. 1793 HoLCKurr ir 
Liivater's Physiogn. xxia. 141 Such camclcon niincLi can he 
ai uric moment great, at aiioiTier cuiiteinptiblc. 1837 Haw- 
TiioKNE Twice ToUi T. (1842) 410 A ctiaincleon spirit, with 
110 line of Its own 1840 Hood Kilmatut\e^ y.x\ny Her very 
firsi draught of vital an. It was not the loiiimoii cliameleun 
fare. 1856 Miss Muloik % Ilah/ax Her clianieleoii 
power of sei/iiig and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment. 

c. c omb.y ai» ohameleon fly, a dipterous insect, 
Stratiomys chameleon ; chamoleon grasA, tlie 
RtiiiKjd variety of Phalans af^mlinaeca or other 
grasses ; ohameleon-Uko a. 

1598 Gt.KAKO hi'fbal\ XIX. § a. 25 Crawrn striatum, or 
ilramcn ptetum . in English the f' iirrowed grassc, the wluic 
Chameleon gr;ts$(e,or slrakcd gra.ssc. xBoa Hini.i hv A mm. 
Butg. u8i dill 319 '1 he cli.tiiiaileoii fly. .is one of oui most 
comnioii two- winged insects. 

Chameleou, v. name wd. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
'J'o Ciiiise to change its hue like a chamcleun. 

X885 (I. Mi-kel)I1U Dutua I i 18 1 'his lady did not 
‘ rhamclcoii ' her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Chameleonic (kam; l/i^-nik), a. |f. as prec. 

+ -JC.J C'hamcleon-like ; given to change, in- 
constant. 

x8si Shkllev Let. Mr. 9 f Mrs Cisbome t j July, J\>etB 
the best of them, aie a very Lamclconic race- xSt® (wraphic 
17 Sept 270/3 The I^.iriHi.ins .(.hamclcunic as they may be 
— do not lire of llicii rulers 111 four days. 

Chame'leonizep t' rate-K [f. as prec. + 

-IZK ] inlt . "I'o play the chameleou; to change 
colour like a chameleon. 

1590 N AsiUi Lent Stuffe 51 How'frnm white to icdde yon 
camciioni/ed 16x3 Colkeham, t amelumiw , lo change int<» 
many roloura. x6& Blount Glossogr., Camel ionise, to 1 i\l 
by the Aire, or chaiigc colour. 

Chame'leon-liket a- and adv. Like, or alter 
the manner oi, a chanieieon. 

*589 Pasquil's Ret. A iv, C'hania; 1 ioti like, capable of any 
faitfi saue the right. x6ao Symmln Rptr. Poesu I1. vi. 31) 
Those that Chanucleoii-likc arc puffed up wiih the wiiule 
of pride, ash^ J. .Smith Sel. Disc viii. 397 ('haiiiclcuii- 
like Christians 1703 Maunukei.l Journ. Jems. (1732) 12 
1837 Cahlyll Lr. Rct. 1 . 11. iii. \l 334 11 c as usiml will go 
wavering chamclconlikc ; changing colourand purpose wiiJi 
the colour of his environment. 

Chamelet, obs. iorm of Camlet. 

Chamellce, chameyle, chamelot, chame- 
mile, chamer, obs. fi. Camki-, Camlet, Camo- 
mile, Chamber. 

Chamfer sb. Also 7 ohamfre. 

[app. ad. F. chanfrein, formcily also chamfrain, 
chanfrain, -ft in, ‘a chanfenng or a channel, 
furrow, hollow gutter, or st^^ake in stone- workr, 
etc.’ (CotgT.). f. OF. chanfraiftdre to Chamfer. 
It is possible that the Fr. chamfrain directly gave 
the Eng. Cuamfeaino, and that from this, taken 
as a vbl. sb., chamfer vb and sb. were editcetl. 

'The connexion of the two senses is unexplained ; sense 1 
appears to l>e the earlier (cf. the vb. and derivatives). 

iGwilt, Archit. 928, cites sense 2 from a MS. of 1475, but 
apparently in error,)! 

1 1 . A small groove, channel, gutter, furrow, such 
as may be cut in wood or stone. Ohs, 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 442 The Alexandrine Figs are of 
the blackc kind, liauiiig a white rift or chanifre. T609 — 
Amm. Marcell, xxiii. iv. 223 Anj^on full of chamfers and 
teeth \muUifido ferro\. 1664 EvhLYN Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulat ions and chamfers which we so fre- 
quently find in divers woods. 1708 Kr«sky. Chamfer or 
Chasff/ret, a small Gutter, or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 


2 . The sarfaoe prodaoed by bevelling off a 
square edge or corner equally on both sides ; if 
made concave, it is called a hollow or concave 
chofttfer. 

(Not in PniLura, Blount, Ksamev, Baiuiv, Johnson, or 
Todd. 1 184a 76 Gwilt Archit. GIosil, Chamfer y the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut a:ilope or bevel. 
1851 Kuskin Stones Ven I. xxii. f 8 You may see the 
straiglit chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way stations, it being the easiest to cut ; the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally in well 
finished but simple architecture. 18I51 Tohner Dom. A rchit. 
II. ii 30 It has a round moulding instead uf the hollow 
chamfer. 1870 F. Wilson Ck. Ltndi^f. 82 I'he junibs are 
simare, with a slight chamfer. s88x Mechanic t 346. 

0. quot.) 

1884 F UniTTKN IVatch h Clochm. 50 The rhainrerin^ too! 
with wliir:h the aris is removed u often spoken ot as a 
* chamfer 

Ckajofer itja;*mfdj), V. Also 6 chamfure, 
ohaunfer, 7 ohampher, ohanfer. [see prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraindrCy pa. pple. chanfratnt ; mod. 
F. h.is chanfreinery lo chaiiilcr. The latter element 
of OF. appears to be fraiudre\—\. 

frangHre to break ; and the whole may l>e can turn 
frangcrcy chanl fraittdre, to break the edge or 
side ( Ics-s likely champ Jraindre to break the field).] 

1 . frans. 'To channel, flute, furrow. 

X565 73 (see Ciiamfi-kepI X3^ Fiohio, I ucanellafY . .to 
ch.iinfitrr or iri.ike hollow. i6ot Hoi land Pliny I. 365 
'I’he Siikl stone or kernel! of the Date along the back hath 
a rut or deep slit ch.-iinfcTcd in (as it werci between two 
pilloues. i6ao Davie-s Past, to IK Jfforvne, Lookc how 
breme Winter chamfers F.aiths blccke face. 1708 Kricsey 
s V., The Stalks of ccitain Plants arc. said 'lo be Cham- 
fer'd, when they have Marks upon them like hiicli Furrows. 
xBao Mair Tyrds Diet. led. 10) 374 S/no.. to chamfer 
limber nr stone. 

2 . To cut away or reduce (a square edge or 
ams) so as to replace it l>y a ]))ane surface with 
two oblique angles; to lievel array, off. 

1688 K. H 01 MB Armoury \\\. m/i Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off HevUc way.s. x8oo Hbkscuel 
in Phil. Ttatis. XC 498 Ibe holet. .arc ch.rmferred away 
on the under side. x8^ Freeman An hit. 44 Brauiy and 
convenit'iicc alike would suggest chamfering or rounding 
off the angles. x85x Rusicin Stones I’rn. 1 x.\iL fiS An 
amputated corner i.s said lo be cliamfcrccL 

Chamfered uja'-mfoid),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Channelled, fluted, furrowed, grooved, arch. 

1563-73 Oooi’EK T/u’saur., Stria/us, chsLinftrcd, chanelled. 

xS7p SpensI'K .Sheph. Col Feb.. Comes the breme winter 
with chainfrud browes. Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes 
X657 W. Colls Adam in lulen cru. 565 A stoJk . slraked 
or cli.'unferrd x8aa Monthly Mog. 1 , 11 1. 395 A horn, 
chamfciod or flntui ItMiguiidinally 
2 Bevelled off (as a ‘^qiuire anglc\ having the 
arrib rcplnced by a plune. 

EX790 Imis(in.S\<^. Art I. 21 Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which nre chamfered only on one side 1793 Sir G Shuck- 
HUK(.M in Phtl Trans. I XXXIII. qi All iIicm;, as well as 
every other achusting srrew throughout the instrument, 
have chsuiifcied heads. x86s Afamt. Mag. Apt. 579 The 
Rolicl SloUe piers, with chamfered angles. 

Chamfering 0 JcC inf^nq ), vbl. sb. [see Cham- 
FhU V. and sb. : ijosbibly chamfering ib the earliest 
word, and direclly atl. F chamfrcin, frin.l 
1 1 . Channelling, fluting, groox ing ; concr. « 
Chamfer t:b i. Obs 

X565 73CooriiK Thesaur , Stria .to make rabatrs, clianels, 
ot cli.iiiifeniig 111 stone or timber. 1580 Hollviianii 7 reus, 
hr. Tong, Cnnrler, to make rabates, cfiatieks, a rhaiuifcring 
in Slone or Timber. x6ix Cokvai C mdities 24 'I’he loofe 
. vaulted wilh very Minipluous ficuiiigs or cli.'imfermgs. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. 'Tcthn.s v Corniptc, The Composite 
iPillai] with Its ChtUiiiels or Chamferingb 

2 . The bevelling of a right angled edge ; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. « (?ll.\MFKR sb. 2. 

1727 31 Hailey 11 , Cha mfering, ihamjmi’nine (in Car- 
pi/itry, etc ) is the lulling the edge or end of anyihirip 
aslope or bevel 1851 Klskin .SVr»«*j Few. 1, xvL § 9 Tlie 
splaj ing or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3 . alt rib, and Condi., as chamfering-bit, -tool. 

1580 Uahli Ahi. C 310 To make cliamferiug rabates, or 
chanels in stone or tinibci. 1884. V. Bkittp.n IPatch 4- 
( hi km. 83 Marked . wiih a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

t Cha*mferyp 0. or adv. Obs rare-', [f. 
Chamfer +-Y.] Chamfcr-wise, channel-wise. 

1583 STANYiiuiun Poems lArb.) 137 Wiih rent rocks cham- 
fe^e sfiartled. 

Cha'mfrain, -fron. arch. Also 5 shaw- 
froii, Bhamft'oii, 6 chaufrayne, 7 -frain, 9 cham- 
frain, -fron, (ohampfroin) ; sec aEo Chaffrox 
and its variants, [a. OF, chau frain, chanpatn 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod F. chanfretn, of unknown 
origin. (Certainly quite a distinct woid from chan- 
jrein. Chamfer.) The corruptions Chkvkrora'E 
and CHTEFFRom’ occur in 15th and 16th c.] 

'fhe frontlet of a horded or armed horse. 

1465 Mann 4; Househ. Kxp. 287 To hym that made the 
Hhawlron, iiijx. ijr/. //vi/. aSSshamfron. xssoPausck. 204/z 
Chaufrayne, a pece of harnessc for a horse, chaufram. 
x688 R. Hoi.mr Armoury i. 4 Plumcx, bards, ebaufrains, 
caparLsons. i8ao Scott Jiianhoe ii, HU gallant war-horse 
. fully accoutred for battle, with a ebamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon hu head. 18^5 Barham / n^a/. 7.4*^. 1x877) 
3(5 o Grey Dolphiu'a chamfrain more than once dipped 
neath tire wave. x8^ St. James’s Onz. ao June xi/a A 
chumpfrein, chased with a combat of two horsiuncn. 


t Ohammlnin^ Obs. mre-^. - Cbaitfeb. 
INO a, q.v, ChaiD]Ve, obs. variant of Chamfer. 
tOha*ml!r«^ V Obs. [? derivative of Cham- 
fer V . ; not in French.] i^Chamfku v. 2. 

161Z CoTCR., Eraser, to skne or chamfi«t, vi/ to slope the 
a stone. Jbid., Rmhrasf. skued, or chanrfrctieii. 
Ibid., Embrasure . . the skuiigj, splaying, or chanifrettipg 
of a doore, or window. 

( 7 *beRe quotaiions show the first appearance of what it 
now the current tense of chanfer.) 

t Chamfiret, sb. Obs. [see prcc.] Chamfer 
sb. I, (Perh. only a dictionary error.) 

KjEiRaBY, Chamfer or CheMfret (in Architect,), a 
tiaall Gutter or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. And to, as a 
variant of CHAUi-hit sb., in Baiuiv X/ax, etc , jouNaoN 1755, 
Craig, WansTut, etc. 

Chaining; see Kamtno. 
tOhamite. Obs. [f. Chama and -ITS.] A 
fosxnl shell of the family Chamacest. 

XTM Kirwan Geol. Ess. L 245 The petrifactions found in 
sandstone are must commonly ortnoceratites, chamitea, 
tellirntcs, etc. x8xi Pinkkh i'un Petral. I, 489 Wliitc shelL, 
brittle, erf the class of chamites, and screw- shells. 

Chamite, -itic, ^^IIamitk, -itic. 

Chamlot(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camlet. 
Chammed, chamming : see Cham v. 
Chammer, obs. f. Chamber, C'mimeke. 
Chammerlayne, obs. 1. Chamberlaih. 
t Cha-mmislL, /I. Ohs of or pertnining to 
a Ch.\m or Khan. Lhammish Majesty', the 
Gn at Klian ; the KTnj)eror oi China. 

18x3 Examiner 26 Apt. 266/2 We ihnik tlie Chammish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were, lilirlled. 

ChammydnesBe, obs. form oi Cammehnebs. 
Chamoamile, -XDell, obs. ff. Camomile. 
Chamoil, obs. (onn uf Camel. 

Chamois (/U‘ moi, {jjamwa). P'nrms: 
see below, [a. F. chamois (, ilith c. in IJttr^), 
prob. from Swiss Ivomanic : in Tyrolese cametza, 
camozz, J'icdm. catnossa, camoss, mod Pr. camous, 
Kumansch camuotsch, ihantotsch (l)iez); IL ca- 
mozza, catnoscio (cf. cautosiia chamois leather); 
Sp. catnii^a, gantnza. Pg. cantufa, camtirfa. Pie- 
sumably of the s-ime oiigin ns OlKL and MHG. 
fiamz, mod G. ; but the relations between 

the Teutonic and Kornanic words liavc not been 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latiu or Teutonic. IJier, latlit*, Kluge. 

The Fnglisli furm chamoy, tkauwi, was duubilcsh purity 
at least due to the final -s bung taken as a plural endtitg 
'I'he n.inie of the animal is now always uiiiten chamois’, 
but SCUM* 2 is still fictiuciitly shammy and shaimy ] 

1 . (Forms: 0 ahamoye, 7 Bhamoi8(e, eham- 
mois, 7-h BhamoyB, 8 Hhammoy, ohamoi, 
chamoiB.) A capnform anlclopf (yf. rnpicapra 
or Kupicapra tragus), the orily icpresemutive of 
the antelopes iouiid wild in ICurope ; it inhabits 
the loftiest pans of the Alps, J*yi cnees, Taurus, 
and otlier mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. 

Its sue is that uf a full-grown gcuu; it is Lovered with 
brown han, and lias horns, about six ini hes lung, whit h 
rise straight abuve the head, bending ba< k so as to form 
cuiiipletc hooks Its agility and keenness of SLciit make 
Its chase must cliflK'nIt and exciting. (The ‘chamois’ uf 
the English Bible is piobably a niuu^un.) 

1560 Bible iGmev.) Deuf. x'lv. 5 The vniiunic, and the 
wilde oxc, and tlie ctianiui.s 1 1535 Covkhd. uinieliunj. 
Flukio, Sluffri, a kind uf beast like a Rlniinu>e or wild 
goatc. 1601 IIoi I \XD /Vrf^ 11 . 332 The wilde Shamols. 
x6s3 ('ockkram II, A wilde Guate, .Shamoise. 1704 Collect, 
Voy. (Churrhilb 111 . 44/2 'J'hc Animals called Ciuanaco\ 
Chamoi's, or Wild-t joaiic X7»8 ScnicL'cnzrR in Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 591 A Height, whicti tlie .. Shamoy<i tiieiiutelvrft 
Ncarce venture to a<tccnd. 1774 (^idsm. Aat. Hist. 11 . 38 
The shanitnuy is tu be loiiiid only in roi ky and mountainous 
places. 1783 Ain swoHiu /.ar /'n/. (Morell; 1, A Lhamoisr. 
1789 Mr*^. pjoz/i Joum. Erance I. 38, I had the satisfac- 
tion of .seeing a clianiuis ai a distance. 1871 Darwin Dcsc. 
Man I. IV (1K85' K.^hbits si.iiiip loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet uk a sigiuil I Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. 

b. attrib. ami Comb. , also chamOi\-hke k Sl adv. 
1580 llui.LMi\Nn I reus, hr 'long, A Cliaiiioisc skinnr. 
s8m Souxt Anne of ir. 11, 1 am no cliuiiioiK-huntcr. x83a 
(.k Downks Lett. ( out ( ountr. 1 m j A chamois-hunting 
ditty. UX835 Mrs. Hkmans .Shepherd in Poems (1875) 512 
'I’he courage and the giacc l osici'tl hy ilie chamots-chaRe. 
1875 B Tavlor TTfl/zj/ ill. II. 2>7 <Jh;iiiu>is-likc dost thou 
ai^irc? 

2 . (Forms: 6 flbaTneuse, Rhamway, 6-7 sha- 
moyeB, 7 ohamoyse. chamoy, ohammoia, 7- 
■haxnoiB, ahamoy, ohamoia ; also Shammy, q.v.) 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois; now applied lo a soft, pliable leather 
jirepared from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, 
calves, and the split hides of other animals. More 
fully (hantois- \shamoy-, shammy ) leather', see 
qiiots. a. below. 

a. X575 'ruRDiiRV. Falconrie X40 Of shnineuse leather or 
soft calves leather or such other le.'irher us iiiaye bee gentle 
and ply.iunte to hir legge. 1588 R. Pakkl ir Mendoza's 
Hist. China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed. 
t668 Koii.s Abridgm. 63 He hath cozened you, and hiilh 
sold you I aunb-skiiis instead of Sh.'tmoys-hkius x8aa Imjaon 
.Se, 4- Art II. 347 Pieces of soft ithainoy leuiher. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xx, 539 Squeeze it tliiough a piece 
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of shatnoii leather. tSn BLACKMoaR Eremet. Hi, What ahe 
had kept for yeaf> in a bag of chaniois -leather. 

b. IS88 k. Pahkr tr. M*ndo%a's Hut. China 334 
Many mantles, and shatnwayes very well dressed. 15^ 
Blunorvii. EA’trc. v. lii. (ed. 7) 533 Bufle, Shamoyev, 
striped Marokines. 1611 Bkaum. & Fl. Scorr^. Lady 
11. ii, Let thy bounty Clap him in shainois. Bait. 

Luiten in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV, The kinf; .. forthwith 
called for a new ante of chammois. stej Evelyn De la 
Quint. Cempi. Card. II. 114 Shreads of Shcep’s-Skin, or 
Shamoy. lyae Stouts Surv. (ed. Sirype 17M) II. v. eL 
aya/i Rams skins and sheep skins sold for riji'nt shamoises 
. to the wroitj; and hindrauLc of the buyer. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (iflAai I. 11. iii. 307 The leather called shainmoy 
is made also from (the .skinsj of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. 1831 (.'arlvle II. 231 Softer than the 

softest shamoy. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Afisra^. ao A 
bit of cliamois or wash-leather perfectly free from dust. 

O. attf ib as name of a material. 

1603 Florid Montaigne '1633) 14^ Plaine chainoy -jerkins. 
1638 S jiiRi.KY Mart. tioUur 11. i. in Bullcn O. PI. I. ii/> A 
Shainoych Doublet I7a4 Lond. Gaz. No. 6255/a Ciiamoy 
.Shoocs. 1835 Scott lit trot hed tsw. His wai*wurn shamoy 
doublet. 

cl. Of the colour of this leather, yellowish brown 
or fawn-coloured. 

i88a (tardrn 24 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois. ‘ 1887 Pall Mall (1 2 May 1 3/2 
It IS. .yellow— or, as stamp collectors might say— chamois 
III colour. 

I Icnce Oliamois (also shamois, ohamoy) v. [F. 
chamoist^r'!, to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois slcin. OliamoiBed ppL a., made of, or 
dressed like, chamois- leather, 
i6ao Shelton Quix. IV. v. (R.) Don Quixote, put on his 
rhamoi/'d apparel, and his boots. 17x7-53 Chambers C ycl. 
s. V. Shammy, Manner of Shaniui.siiig, or of preparing sheep, 
goat, or kiJ-.skins in oil, in imitation of Shuiiiniy. tBoa 
W. Nicholson yml. Hat. Phil. IX. 251 KtitU) Account of 
a Memoir on Cltanioying of Leather. 

Chamois, var. Camoih a. Olu. pugCnose), pug- 
nosed. 

Chamoisite ( JiE'niwazdit). [Named 1H20 from 
Chamoisotif in the Valais, where first found.] A 
hydrous silicate of iron often oc.’urring in grains. 

183a Shetari) Min. 123 Chamoisite appearb to be an im- 
pure variety. 1868 Dana Min. 511. 

Chamolet, obs. iurm of Camlet. 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of Camomile. 
t Chamoy-nosed, tz. - Camow>, camois-nosed. 

1598 Fi.ohiu, Silo, he that hath a nose crooked upward, 
n flat clramoy nosed fellow. 

t Champ, Obs. [a. P". champ in same 
senses:— L camp-um field: cf. Camp 
1 1 . A field. Champ clos, c/tamp battle : the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial duel, 
single combat, or touniey ; also, a battle-field. 

ct3oo K. Alis. 5553 Kyn^ Alisaundcr his ariiies nam. .So 
dude kyng Porus, saunz fuile, And coinen hem to chaumpc 
hatailc. 14 . i ircumcis. ( Tundale s I'ls, 06 In champlc]los 
hardy as lyon ^1450 I'oc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 6*13 Planicies, 
anglice Playn tt ttiam in panno anglu't duttur Champe. 
1475 (.'axton Jason ai b, I offre inyK«:lf allone ayeiist viii 
tin* best knightes. for to fygbt in Champe cloos 
/^aytts of A. iv. ix. 250 lo behght hys encmyc wilhin a 
cluH feldc wliiche men calle champ of hatayllc. s8i6 Keat- 
iNGE 'I'rav (1817) I. 161 The Moors of Spain arc one of the 
inoHt extraordinary nations that ever appeared, .uii ttie faie 
of natuic, or in the champ clos of polilics. 

2 . Her. 'J’he field of a shield. 

c 1330 Sir Pruts 973 pc champe of gold ful wcl i-di^t Wib 
fir labl es of seliici bri^t. 1430 Lvnr.. t'hron. Troy iii. xxii, 
His bhicide The champe of usiire wrought full craftly. 

8 . TapcMry. The cluth which forms the ground 
on winch the embroidery is woiked. 

^1450 Acts of ihrist, MS Addtt 11307 f, 97 (Ilalliw.) 
Tlie chauinpe it wa.s of red camelyn. 15M in Itw. Roy. 
Wardr. -iBis) 36 ijain.) Ami coil ufquhite dammes with the 
champ of gold. *597 Muntgomkrir L furry e^ SI. 334 In 
Cirles dornik champ. 

4. a. 'I'he ‘ ground ' in p.^inting. b. * The field 
or ground on which caiving is rai.sed ’ Glors. 

Arch.). 

1573 o/Limttting- 8 If you wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a champe of light blacke iningicd (with] 
white I.cade. 

6. Camp 14. 

1673 Journ. Losv C. (1738) II. 66 They, go ta work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Cbamp (tjaemp), sb.'^ [f. Champ z/] 

1. a. 'I’he action of champing, b. dial, or slang. 

* Feeding*, appetite. 

1604 Friar If aeon’s Propk. in Ilazl. E. /*./’. IV 281 
Lowre, and poute, and chafe, and champe. Brings all the 
household in a dampe. x8x6 Bvron Sirgy of Cor xxii, 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton Ii, (1878) 328 The very monotonous champ of 
my horse feeding beside me, 1877 E. Pkacock H -Ii'. 
Line. Gloss. lE. D. S.> Champ, appetite. * You're off your 
.champ to-day. What's matter wi' ye.' i88|5 W. T . Hobnady 
in A thenmum 5 Dec. 728/1 ( The elephant] winds a soft juicy 
piece of ii up to his mouth, and begins a measured ' champ ! 
champ ! champ ' ' 

2 . dial. Anything champed or reduced to a pulp 
or soft mass ; a trampled mire. 

1835-79 J AMiRSON, Champ, a mire ; ' that’s a perfect champ*. 
1880 Antrim 4 Down G^s., Champ, mashed potatoes. 

Champ Uj^L'mp), sb!^ [ad. Hindi and Bengali 
champa - Champac.] The timber of the Champac 
tree ^Michclia Champaca) in its varieties ; also 
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that of Magnolia {Michelia) excelsa. Also champ- 
wood. 

t83» Lindlbv aw. Syst. Bot. 34 Magnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 18415 otocqubler Handhk. 
Brit. If^ia 11854' *62 The productions are, oaks, .champ, 
magnolia.^ 1884 Miller Plant-n , Ckamp-vtood, the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa. 

Champ, n. dial. Firm, hard. 

* 7 W B. Martin Hat. Hist. Eng. 11 . 134 There is a re- 
markable strait champ Foot road, or Roman way, (Martin 
was a Surrey mau.J 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Champ, 
firm, hard. ‘ The river has a champ bottom.' 

Champ (t/aemp), V. Also 6 ohaump, 6 7 
ohompe, 7 and 9 dial, chomp. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham Uhawm, chamb), champ, and the dial. 
chamhU (Halliwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary chamb, app. closely connected or identical 
with Jam {jamb), and jamble, to squeeze with 
violence, ciush. 'llie group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English : the 8w. dial, kamsa (tiemsa) 
to chew with dimculty (Rietz in Skeat), ^Vr.jambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. yofufuos grinder, molar tooth, 
have been compared ; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topoeia : Wedgwood gives instances showing that 
cham b), jam(b), are natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant languages. 

All ON. kampa * to devour, used of a whiskered .'inimal ' 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. champ ', E. Mbller's .suggestion 
of derivation from F. champ field is devoid of basis.] 

1 . irans. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws ; to munch. Also with up. 

1530 PAUsr.R. 480/2, I chanipc a thing ainail bytwene my 
lethe, y/* mascht. <21555 Bradford H’ks. Ii84a> 79 You 
are bis birds . . he will broach you and cat you, chaw you 
and champ you. 1636 Bacon Sylva ft 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime 1638 hkATiv 
TransubU. 129, I Berenganus doc bclecve the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be sensually, broken and Llianipt by 
the teeth of the faithfull. 1751 Smolleti Per. Ptc, (1779) IV. 
xn. 92 'J'hut I might he a real ass, and cbainp thistles on 
some common 1847 Emekbom Rtpr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 This ferocity whii h champs us up. 1864 
'J’li-NNVSON Spn. 7 rami. Iliad ui Champing golden grain 
the horses stood. 

pl£‘ *8^3 ®7 Foxf. < 4 . 4 Af. (1684WIT 736 Alihougli he 
diu well understand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof; the Priests do so champ them and chaw 
them. 1644 Home Hist. Douglas lo Rdr. (Jam.) Clip not, 
nor champ not my words. 

2 . trans. To bite upon (anything hanD; said 
especially of a hois'. which imjiatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

1577 B. (ioiHik Hereshach’s Hush. tii. (1586) 115 There 
stamping standes the steed, .and fooiiiy bridel! herre be 
cbampc-s x6xi Quarifs (1638) 95 ''I'hcre stands a 

steed, and champs his frothy stcclc. 1797 Godwin A>/. 
gutrer 1, xvi. 156 A well-mctticd horse (willj champ the bit. 
iBao W. Irving .Sketch Bk. 1 . 205 'Ibe very hoi scs champed 
their bits. 1838 D. Jekkuld Men oj Chat., Job Pippins 11, 
Sir Scifao —speechless and champing foam. 1855 .Singlf- 
TON Virgil 11 . 448 Who. had fallen In deatli, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth. 

3 . tnlr. or absol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

1558 PiiaEr ACneid iv. (R.)Thc palfrey, on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he chanipes. *583 Stanyiiuksi Alhcis 
IV. (Arb.) 99 On byt gingled lie ihaumiieih. 1613 Hayward 
Horm. Kings 198 To sw.illow downc that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant, .to champe on. 1679 Crown f ^mb. 
Statesman iii. 35 He has nothing but his bit to chniiip on. 
18x4 .Scott J.d of Isles i. xv, The war-horse. Champs, till 
both bit and boss arc white. 185a Thacklray Esmond i. 
xiii, Horses champing at the bit. 

fig 1^5 Ahp. Sandv.s Serm. (1841) 318 Ho that foolishly 
cnainpeih upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed c 1645 Howell /.r//. (1650) I. 20 'J 'lie citadel 
here . . serves as a shrewd curb unto her (the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

+ 4. trans. To gnash (^thc teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and noise. Ohs 
1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 309 They (bears] gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth. 1791 K. Darwin Pot. Card, i 91 
'1 he famish’d brood Clenched their sharp claw.s, and 
champ’d their beaks foi blood. 

6. J o make (bullets) jagged by biting. 

1645 Fuller Good Tk. in Bad T, 11841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who. first found the champing and em- 
poisoning of buileis 1655 — Ch. Hist 111. 45 When the 
nalf-famished Bouldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
champ a bullet. 1678 Trials Ireland 24 Grove W'ould have 
had the Bullets lo be Champt for fear that . . if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound, .might be Cured. 

6 Sc. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc ) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. 

1788 1805 (sec Champed]. i8a6 J Wilson Noct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 L 265 Like the red arm o’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumblidcthumps. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 11. viit, 
The whole ground . . of your existence champed into a 
mud of sensuality. 1863 [see Champing vbl. z^.]. Mod. Sc. 
A potato-champer to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms by the crowd. Tlic cattle champ the ground 
round the watering trough. 

Champao etjoe mp^k, t/z^'nipt^k). Also ohaxn- 
paoka, tqjambao, ohampak, ohumpak, -puo. 
[a. Hind, champak, Bengali champaka, Skr. 
chdmpdkd, and allied Indian vernacular forms.] 


A species of Magnolia {Michelia Champaca), a 
beautiful Indian tiee, bearing orange -coloured 
highly fragrant flowers ; held in high esteem by 
the natives of India. 

£“1770 Sir W. Jones Bot. Ohserv. Wks. 1807 V. 139 The 
strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thou^t offensive to the bees, who are never seen on its 
blossoms. 1773-84 Cook Voy, (M790) 1 . 283 The champacka 
smells somewhat like a Jonquil. 1815 Moore Lalla R. 
(1862) 25 Blest again to hold In her full lap the champac's 
leaves of gold. 1810 Shbllbv Lines to Ind. Air, The 
Champak odours fail. 1819 Penny Cycl. XIV. 290/2 la 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E Arnold Lt. Asia 11. (z88i'24 Pleasant 
at Seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Champagne (J^p^'m). Also 7 ohampane, 

i -8 -pain -paign, (8 shampine), 7-9 -paigne. 
sec Champaign, Campaign.] The name of a 
piovince of eastern France; hence, a well-known 
wine of different varieties, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district. 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. (ed. 1689' 570 Drink ev’ry Letter 
on't in Slum, And make it brisk Campaign [later edd. 
champaigni become. 1676 Etheredce Man of Mode iv. i, 
Then suarkling Champaigne, Ruts an end to their reign. 
a x688 ViLLiERs (Dk. Buckhtii.) Poems (Z7751 159 French 
kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain. s6w Praise of Yorksh. 
Ale, Ollier J..i(|uors fine, Kasberry Wine, and Shampine. 
*718 E'teethinker No. 107 Sprightly yqpng Fellows, who 
drink Champagne 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with cnampaign and claret. 18x4 Sloti 
lVa7>. XX, Excellent claret and cliumpagnc were liberally 
distributed. XB33C Redding Hist Mod. ll’tnes 72 Though 
HI England most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which eficrvcsccs, this is an error 1875 Hamekton 
Intell. Life 11. 1. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locoiiiolive acted exactly like a bottle of 
Lhampagiic. 

b. attrih. and Comb., as champagne 'bott le , -cork, 
-cup, -glass, ‘tweezers ; also ehampagneless adj. 

1679 Plot Staff ordsh. ii686t 101 A faint icdish colour like 
Cliampane wine x8(i8 Isau Five Years Gold Cate 

266 Cb-ampagne-corks flew freely. i88a Sat. Kci’. 17 June 
762/2 Everything, .is in favour of the chainpagnc-iiiakers. 

Hence (chiefly twnce-words\ dLampts-gne v., to 
drink champagne (cf. to wme). Ohampa-gtiisli, 
Ohaxnpa'ipiy adjs., resembling chamiuigne or its 
exhilarating qualities; so Ckaiupa'giilnesB. 

18x4 Byron Let. Aloore 0 Apr., Wc clarcted and ch.im- 
n.igiicd till two. A 1845 Public Dinner ^\^ [You] 

near rather plamisb A sound that’s Lhampaignish. 185 
C Bede Verd. Green ii. ix, Similar cliam[>a!4nLy reasons. 
x88a Macm. Alag. X LV I 67 Tluvl pei uliar champagney feel 
of inouiiiain an. 1886 G. M. Fenn 7 ///r Alan's Wife in Cd. 
IVords 58^ The light champaguy atmosphere. 1884 Jes- 
ri'THFS in Pall AI all (r, 8 Aug. 4 A warm swi.et an, light 
and brightness and champagnmess, 

Champai^XI (ij® mi>/^in : see bL*low\ sb. Sl a. 
Forms. 5 ohampoyn(e, 5 7 -ayne, -aine, (6 
ohaumpain, -ayne, champeine, -ant, 6- 7 
-eigne, 7 champan), 6-9 -aigne, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7- champaign. [ME. champayne, 
champaipte, a. OF. champaigne 1, ■= It campagna, 
Sp. tampafia, Pg. campanha ) \ Campania 

*■ plain, level country ^ spec, the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished ns Cam‘ 
pagnade Roma \ in later Latin \c g. by Gregory 
of Tours, r57fi) ajiplied to many similar tiacls, 
and as a coininon noun ; f. camp us level field. 

Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr form 
campatgyte, but in that of central Fr The pronunciation 
with Ij- and stress on first syllable is exemplified aln ady in 
14th c. in alliterative verse. The same acceiitUiilion is 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Tennyson 
and Browning ; but occasional instances with the stress on 
the Hccond syllable appear in the 19th c , and some even 
identity the word in pronunciation with champagne, as if it 
were from modern Ficneh. Webster and Worcester have 
this pronunciation only. 

In the i6th c. there arone a variant champion, Champian, 
which in the 17th c, was much more frequent than the 
normal form, in the J7th c. the -mod. F. form catnpagne 
w'as introduced, and was at length «. stablished in a differen- 
tiated military sense, sec Campaign.] 

A. sb. 

1 . An expanse of level, open country, a plain; 
a level field ; a clearing. 

^ax^pa Morte Arih. 1226 To-warde Castelle BInnke he 
cliescz hym the waye, Thurghc a fairc champayne, undyr 
chalke hyllis. 1475 Caxton Jason 125 After many jour- 
neyc.s and many wayes and champayncs trauersid. a 1500 
Chaucer’s Dreme 2044 A large picyiie Under a wndc, in a 
champeyne. 1605 Shak.s. i. i. 6s With shadowie 

Forrests, and with Champains rich’d X044 Eveiyn Mem. 
(18571 J- 105 A plain and pleasant champaiii. 1814 Cary 
Dante’s Inf. xv. 124 Who o’er Verona's champain try their 
speed For the green mantle. i8ao Kkais Isabella xliv, 
Looking round the rhampaiftn wide. ^ 1833 Tennyson 
CEnone Z12 And riversundcred champaign clothed with 
corn. *«44 Emerson Yng. Amer (1875) II. 302 These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. 

2 (without pi. or article.) as a species of Innd 
or landscape ; Flat, open country, without hills, 
woods, or other impediments 
ri4ao Pallad. on Husb. 1. 241 In champeyne eke, and 
nysh the Bee.s brynke. 1538 Leland I tin. 11 . 46 I'hcnR 10 
Mile!i al by Chaumuain . . to Fariugton, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille. 1671 Milton P. R 111. 
257 Fair Champain with less rivers interveind. s68a — Hist. 
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Mosc. i. Wks. (1851) 47J The whole Country is Champain. 
1866 OLADtri-ONE Juv, Mutuli XV. <19 A hill-country 
i« more beautiful to the eye than champaign, 
d The champaign (without pL)\ a. the level, 
open country, in opposition to the mountains and 
woods ; also, f b. the country, as opj^osed to town. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 She wente theniie into th^ 
champeyn to a cyte named Voruhma. 1398 Barret 
Tkeor. l'i''nrres iv. i. 9^ As well of the hiU . . as of the plaine 
and champain. 1640 Sanderson 12 Ser/tt. ad A u/.(i6Si) 
11 172 A Wild beast or a I'hief may easily be discried in 
the open Champain. 165B K. White tr. Digby's Powd. 
Hymp. ti66o' 39 [lii the town] Bands and Cuffs arc fouled 
more in one day, than in ten in the Champain. i8a8 Scott 
P. M. Perth i. Where the mountains Milk down upon the 
champaign, 01 more level land. 

t 4 . The open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, or 
down, unowned, or held in common possession ; 
the common land ; =-Champian 4. Obs. 

1535 Fardle Potions Pref 10 Tlici now ronuerled the 
ciiumpcinc to till.'ige, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 (i. 
Daniel, Trinarch.^ Rich. //, 180 Mount her hedge, T’cnioy 
the Champaigne , whilst another mournes Id an enclosure 
1649 Jer. 'I'ayloh Gt. Hxentp. 11. 34 The least turfc of 
hallowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all 
the Champaignc of Common possession. 

1 5 The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations ; ‘the field’. Obs. 

1600 Hoi.land Ar/'jv iii. viii 93 b, The armie of the robbers 
. . came downe into the chumpaine IroMz/orJ, and »juylcd 
the territories of Preneste and C^abes. i6a8 liouuFS 
Thucyd. (iK 22’ 86 Not to haiie come down all the time of 
hifi inva-sion into the champagne. 1665 Manlkv Grottus 
Lmv-C. H'arrs 391 Philip, ns soon as ever he wa.s come 
out of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, w.is 
presently inclosed. 1875 Merivaie Gen. llist. Kome xv. 
(1877) 130 Once arrived on the Italian champain, all his 
triafs would be recompensed. 

t b. Hence, A held of battle ; a battle-field. 

1614 Kaleiuh Hist. World 11 . V. iii. 457 To wish any 
second Victory, in the naked Chainpaiis about Caniia:. 
1615 HFYW0004 Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 II, 221 Your bloods 
these cliaiTipaines shall cmhrue. 1715 ao Popi< Iliad xvi. 
9S9 His bounding helmet on the champain rung. Z790 
CowPFR Htad X. 58 The bloody < hampuin strew d with 
arms. or 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg (18771 357 The shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound tin ice from llic cham- 
paign. 

+ c. A military expedition into the field; — 
Campaign 3, Ob^. 

xHh^SiOKicrhcg Rediv vi. 142 Attended his Father this 
Champaign, to iiisiruct himself in the Kudiiiicnts of War. 

6, transf. a. Opcti 01 level txpansc; cf field. 

1656 IT More Antui. Aik 11 iv, so I o view those Campos 
rialantes . tliat v.ssi Cii.unpinn ol Water, the Oct an. 1667 
Milton /^ L. vi 2 All night the dicadlcss Angel 'I’hrough 
Heav'ns wide champain held his way. 1679 ( onpnentent 
8 The wide Chuinpain, of the millvy way. 1053 Kane Gr/n- 
urlt t xp. xxxii. (18561 281 A broad cliuinpaignc of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Kven unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoil. Ho. J.ord^ xiii. 288 The tranquil 
rlminpaigii of Ins face i.s seldom troiihk-d by any thing in the 
shape of umiue w.irmih or excitement. 

1. Jig. ‘Field’ (of View, obscivation, research, 
etc.) ; expanse. 

11596 16^1 : see Champian 6] 1641 M 1 LTON A nimadv. 

(1851 1 20a To bid you the base thnmgh the wide and dusty 
Ch.nnpaine of the CounccU. 1838 o Haiiam Hist Lit 
1 1 1 . III. ill. fi 3j Sweeping round the rnamyiaigii of uiuvcrsal 
SLicnce. 1863 Mw.s. C (Ji.AKKL Skaks. ( har, xvi. 379 In- 
dicating the j»oet's coiiipreh«-iision of the whole chamiuiigii, 
as It were, of a character Jbid xvi. 392 .Slowly .spreading 
in an inert oo7C over the soci.d champaign. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use ol sb.) 

1 1. (J1 the open un enclosed country ; of the 
common land. Obs. See Champian H 3. 

r 1430 T.vog. Bochas v. xxvi. (1554I 139 a. In departing of 
chaumpnyne heriiiTges Atweiie the worthy and poore. 

2 . Of the nature of a champaign ; level and 
ojien ; free from hill.s, woods, enclosures, etc. 

11593 x7^ : ReeCii.xMiTAN B. i.] 2575 Tuhuerv. Venerie 
11B 'Phen he hreaketh over the champaigne countries. 1581 
J. Bp.li. H addon's Atts^v. Osor, 185 h, You see , . howc 
champaine a plaine lyeth open for me. 16^5 N. CARpENThR 
Gtog. Del. 11. X. 17B A Champain Region is a space of land 
either altogether voide, or .scarce furnished with trees. i7a5 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Snrveyin^\ 'I'o take the Plot of . 
a large Chaniywin Field. 17x7 A. Hamilton A'cto Acc. F. 
Jnd.ii xxxvii. 59 The Temple .stands on an high ch.^mpain 
Ground. 1867 Kawlinson Ai^. Mon. IV. i. 33 I'his tract 
..was, compared with Armenia, champaign and level. 

3 . a. Of the field or open country, field-, b. Of 
champaign land. 

1599 Minshku .Sp. Ditt. .s.v. C nntpdU BatAUa campdU a 
champaine warre. 1649 G. Danif.i Trinarth.t Hen. y, 
cxciii, Not as they had fought A wclPfr.'xm’d Champaigne 
Battle. 17x5 Pope Odyss. tv. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign Kpurts. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 1. iv. (187x1 aa 
'The land, .presents, .a champaign view. 1863 Hawthorne 
Old Homit Retoll. Gifted Worn, (1879) 104 Glimpses of 
chan^aign scenery. 

t ChAmpain. Obs. Also 6 ‘ine, -Ian. fcf. 
F. champagnt field, ‘ the lower third of the shield ' 
(Littr^).J 

1 . Her. A broken or deflected line, sometimes 
on only one side of an ordinary ; it is sometimes 
vaird, sometimes curved or enarched. 

x96a Leigh Armorie (1570) 71b, He beareth a point 
chainpine, Or^ in a ffelde lenne. Who so killeth his 
prisoner (to him humbly yeelding) with his owne hand 


rebateth his honor. Ihid. 70 He beareth party per bend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anything set in triangle 
on this cote, honoureth the same, to a great increase of 
commendation 1661 Morgan Spk. Gentry u. vii. 78 The 

E oim Champain was deservedly due to Simeon and Levi, 
rerhren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed their 
prisoners. s688 R. Holmr Armoury \. iii. § 83 He beareth 
Argent a Pale Champaine, or enarched on the Dexter side, 
Kehelv^ A Point Champain riii Heraldry is a 
Mark o! Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Priia>ticr 
of War, after he has cry’d Quarter. 

2 . Atch. ‘ Champain Line, in ornamental carved 
work formed of excavations, is the line parallel to 
the continuous line, eitlicr ascending or descending ’ 
(Gwilt). 

Ohampana : form of Sampan, a Chinese boat, 
t Clia*]llp8Uiy. Obs. Also 6 shampanie. 
[var. of Champaign ; cf. Aimainey Almanie ftom 
OK. Alemaigne^ Brittany from Bretagne^ etc.] 

? The field (of combat^ ; V the lists : cf. Champ sb.^ 

1400 Aforie Arth. 1822 He killex in the champanyse 
clicvalrous knyghtiez. 15. in Nichols /V/ier'- (?. AVis. HI. 
196 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanic. 

liChampart (Jtihpar . [a. K. champart *a 

certain portion oi the produce received by the 
feudal lord from land held in lease from him* 
(LiltreO ; in ONF. campart campi pars part 
of the field. Du Cange has examples of tampi- 
pars, camparsy campipartumycampart^ ‘um^ cam- 
partagiumy campipartitiay etc., etc.] 

1 . The division of the produce of land ; hence, 
a form of tcnuie or lease, in which the landlord 
receives a fixed share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use in the C'hannel Islands 
1x199 Britton 11. ii (| 4 Men si le scigimr del arbre prengc 
aiitn CCS en socn nrbre, ct il ftarhc a qi il soiiiit, il icrt tenu/ 
dc les rendre, on de garder Icb a chaumpart pur la moyKf 
dc» ibsucR taunt turn cus duurrount. iransl. )i\xi if the 
owner of the tree lakes another person’s bees in his tree, 
and knows whose they an:, he will be bound to restore 
them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
h.ilf the profit which they bhall produce.] I1775 Ash, 
Champart, a part or portion of a large field.] c 1652 in 
Latham Channel Isl. 369 I'hat caniparth, likewise . be re- 
mitted and abolished. 1869 Jbul in. xvi. 388 'I'hc land wa.s 
subject to both tithe and champart, — the latter being a 
payment of evci^ twelfth sheaf of corn, 2880 Jersey li 'eekly 
J’^ess 23 Oct 2^ Advocate Baudains . produced the deed 
. . which did not Rtate that it (the land] owed chaiiipart. 

2 - Champebty 2. (? Only in An{»lo-Kr.) 

[1999 Britton i. xxii. § 17 Ausi dc nos ministres. .qi aver- 
ouiit tiul pl <5 meyntenu a champart ou cn autre 111 uiic re. 
transl. Concerning our officers, who have maintained any 
plea hy champerty or in any other manner.] 

Champed [f. Champ v. 

- Ki ) ^ .] Cnewfd vigorously ; dial, pounded , mashed . 

x6z6 SuKFL. & Makkh. Countr. Farm 56 I'o apply raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time. 2788 1'icken 
Poems 62 (.lam.) A cog o' cliampil kail. 2805 A. Scott On 
Pot a foes Poems 1 S4 'Jam. ) A wafly dish o’ them weel champit. 

t Champed, PpL a'^ Obs. Sc. ohampit. [perh. 
f. Champ in sense ‘field, ground’; hence having 
raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour ami 
texture ; but perh. connected with prec.] Having 
raised figures; embossed, diapered. (Jam.') 

1502 Douglas Pal Hon. 1 xlvi, Satine figures champit 
with flouriK and bcwis. 2539 Inv. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 32 
( lain.)Anc gownrof cramma-syvelvol, champit like dainmrs 
with ane braid pasmeiit of gold. 2573 in Nichol.s Progr. 
(>. Fliz. I, 378 Item, oonc standynge cup, the bodieciiampt 
and cover partli christall. i6za Inv. in M'’Kay Hist. 
Kilmarnock 308 Aue stand of greine cliariipit curteinis. 

Champer * (tjac’mpoj). [f. C'hamp v. + -er i.] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In dial, a kitchen tool fur mashing 
potatoes, etc. 

2599 Nasiil Lent. Stuffe 25 Tlie foiirc footed rablement 
of herbagem and grasse champers. 2608 Miuni eton Mad 
World IL ii, 1 keep champers in my house can shew your 
lordship some pleasure. 16x1 Cotgr., Mascheur, a chawer, 
chewer; champer; eater. 17x9 .Steele .S>rc/ No. 431 P 3 
Some Name tor these craving Damsels . . Trash-eaterh, 
(Jatmcal-chewers, Pipc-cliaiiipcrs, Cbalk-lickers. 

Cha*inper A variant of Chamfer : in both 
senses. 

2827 J, PiiCKi.K Club ( Ajo. 77 The hollows above their 
[rour.sers'1 brows^ their champers, narrils, mouth.s, necks. 
2854 H. Miller .\th. 4 Schm. xiii. (1858) 277 Along the edges 
of their upper beds he struck oflf a small rude champer. 

Cha*mper, z/. « To Chamfer. 

2788 .Smraton in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 5 The back side 
of the upper end . . being chatiipcrcd or bevilled oflT. 

t Champertor. Obs. Forms; (4 obaum- 
pertor), 6 ohampertour, -partor, 7 -parter, 
(•pertour), 7- ohampertor. [a. Anglo- F. cham- 
partour, in OF. champarteory f. champarter vb., 
f. CfiAMPABT.jl One guilty of champerty. 

[t^^Act 7 Rich, fly XV. I 1 Des meyntenois desquereles 
& cTiaumpcrtors.] c 2500 Arnolpe Chron. (1811) 90 Mayn- 
tener of quarels, champertotir, enbrocer of questis, or other 
comon mysdoere. 2582 I.,ambardr Btren. iv. iv, (1588) 438 
A Chainpartour, that is to say, one that raooueth pleas 
or sutes . . at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 
land or other thing in variance. x668 Rolls Abrulgnt. 53 
Thou art a common maintaincr of Suits, and a Chanipertor 
and I will have thee thrown over the Bar next Temie, 28x0 
Edin. Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a chainpcrtor. 


Champertou (tJse’mpajtsB), a. [f. Chav- 

PART t -ouff.l Of the nature of champerty. 

i6as Aitftn. rind. Smeelymnuus 0 ed. » Hiischampertous 
combination. 1868 J. T. Benjamin Sales Pers, P*rop, (18B4) 
^20 Taking a transferor an iiiterest in litigation as a security 
is not champertouH. 

Champerty (tjne’mpaiti). Forms: 4-5oham- 
partie, -tye, 5 ohaumpaxtye, ohampertye, ji-y 
champertie, 6~8 obamparty, (7- petrie), 7- 
obamperty. [Pro])erly chamfarty : a deriv. of 
Champart, the ending perh. due to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with part, party."] 

1 1 . Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in power. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knight * s T. 1001 Thus may ye seen 
wysdom ne richesse, Beauiee ne sleighte, strengthe, hardy- 
ne^sse, Nc may with Venus holdc champartie (x later MS, 
maken champartie], ffbr as hir list the world than may she 
Rye. 

P Lydgate appears to have known the word only from 
Chauccr'.s phrase uliove, which he misunderstood, and took to 
mean ‘ to hold rivalry or contest, to hold the field againstj to 
maintain the struggle, resist ’. Some of the z6th c. archaists 
followed Lydgate in his error. 

^2430 Lvdg. Mih Poems {1840) 131 Folk whtche .. Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrary e . . Nor withe hem holde ne 
chumpartyc. — Ckrvn. Troy 11. xvi, I’hey stande full 
assured Agayne vs all to holde cliaumpariye. — Bochas 
1. iii, Against the heaucii to holden champartie. Ibid. 1. 
xviii. 153a W. Wai tfr Guistard 4 Stsm. (15971 B ij, 'Yet 
niought my frailtd gainst such uccBsions M ake no champarty, 
nor no great defence. 

2 . Law. The illegal proceeding, whereby a party 
nut naturally concerned in a suit engages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to pioseciite it, on condi- 
tion that, if it be brought to a Kuccessful issue, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

41399 .Sr. Act X Robert /, xxii. ft 2 Nec lerram %eu 
alinuam rem aliuiii capiat, ad Champarie, ad defriideiiduin, 
differeiiduin, seu proloiiganduni iuh alterius extra formant 
juris. 2467 Ottl, Worcester I'lx. in £ng. Guilds iiByo) 400 
I'he at turners lu execute ther office, .w'out mayntcnaiince, 
or chatiipertyc. 2495 Act. 11 Hen. VJJ, c. 25 Prenmb., 
IJnlaufull rcteynders,muyiiicnaunce,embrasync, champertie 
and corrupciun. ^ 2594 West Symbol. 11 ft ? 16 Maintenance 
and cham^iarty in sutes. 2609 Fin bfcki!: ‘snd Pt. Parall. 
48 There is no diyersitie where a man sellelh land depend- 
ing a writ petitoiie of the same land, or doe giut it depend- 
ing the writ : for in both cases there is Champertie, 17^5 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 86 uotey Sir K Coke who being in 
danger of a prosecution . . for champarty and maintenance 
being a judge. z88x .Standard x Aug. ^2 Champerty is a 
bargain either with the PlainiiflT or Defendant to contribute 
towards the rosi of litigation, the price being a share 111 
tile spoil. x88a Sped. 8 Apr. 459. 

b. An act or case ol champerty. 

2450 Poston Lett. 107 1 . 245 To enquere . . all . . mayn- 
tenannees, champerties, embraceries, .by hem. .doen. 2750 
Carte Hist. Eng II. 45a [To] hear, and determine of ull 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of f>eace. 

o. Jig. A combination foi an evil purpose 
26x9 5 Br. }^K\.L Contempt. N. T. 111. v, A combination 
and hellish champertie in these powers of d.irknessc. 1645 
Milton Reply Ansxv. Divorce Wks. (1847) aai 'I'hcsc made 
the chain-party, he contributed the law, and both joined in 
the divinity, xfiyx H. Stubde AV/^21 If that the Historian 
hud not been ol the champerty, this Pa.ssage had been more 
phiusiblc. 

tCha’mpery. Obs. rare-\ [on OF. type 
'kchamperUy 1 , (JK. champier ‘combattre en champ 
clos ’ late L. type ^campicarCy mcd.L. campiare, 
Sp. campear to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending in the lists. 
x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixi. 269 Now sound they to 
tlic lusts . . most brauely all their Champerie acqiiite. 

1 Cliailipe'Btrei a* Ohs. rare, [a OF. cham- 
pestre (nth c. in Littrd) ad. L. campestr-emy f. 
camp-us field.] Pertaining to the fielcis, rural. 

149s Caxion ritas f'atr, \x Some .. wcic nygh dwellers 
by ciiees, and other places in champestrea. 

(CT. FHe champitre a rural f£ie.) 

t Champe'Strial, a. Obs. [A variant of 
Campehtkial, influenced \rjQY .champestre^ ^ prec. 

262a FasquiVs Ktght-Cap (1877) 65 Rural! and champes- 
triall men. 

Chaxnpher, obs. variant of ('hamfer. 
Champhire, -phor, obs. ff. Camphor. 
t Chanipian, -ion, a. & sb. Obs. In 6 -yon, 
6 8 -ion, -ian. [A variant of Champaion, -pain, 
found as an attrib. or adj. form in Ld. Berners, 
early in i6th c , and towards the end of that cen- 
tury also as a sb. ; during the 17th c. it was much 
more frequent in holh uses than champagne. 
Champyon, -tony was the earlier form ; champian 
was perh. assimilated to adjs. and sbs. in -jan.] 

1 . An expanse of level open country; a plain 
unbroken by hills, woods, etc. ; * Champaign i. 

1589 Gaffne Menaph. (Arh.) 93 Menaphon looking over 
the champion of Arcadic. 2602 R. John.son Ktngd. if 
Commw. (1603) 109 It hath larger chumpians than Lyguria. 
x6zx Bibi e Deut. xi. 30 The Canaaniies, which dwell in 
the chanmion. a 1687 Petty Pol. A rith. (1690) 14 If it were 
a plain C/hampion. 2699 Dampirr Voy. 11 . 1. ii. 29 With 
some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 

2 . (without pi. or article) as a species of land 
or landscaj^ ; - Champaign 2. 

2573 Tusnkr Hush. (1878) 16 In woodland, in Champion, 
Citie, or lowiie. 2601 Smaks. 7 W/. N. 11. v. 173 Daylight 
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and champian discoucrs not more. i<53 Holcboft /*n». 
tofitut II. 39 Kiiiding aJI oji^n chatnpinii about the Towns 
there, xfom W. J. tr iiruyns i'0y. Utvant i. i The Country 
round about is all Champian. 

3 . (with the\ without //. ) The level 0|>en coun- 
try, as (li tinc't iroiti the niouiUains or woods, or 
the town : - C'lfAiMf'AK.'N 3. 

1579 fJi>ssf>N Si'h j>\husf 11841) ^ They that never went 
out of ttir champion 111 HralMiit will tiardly conceive what 
rocks are 111 (>t-niiunv, 1700 Sia 11 . Cmai ncy Hut Jlcrt- 
/toiiik. iiH.^61 J 5>i Hrnxworth ik Mraicd in the Champion 
unon a iisini' (hound 1704 Swift Ifnf/le Hks. 11750) ja 
'1 hry racklt- loud and flutter o'er the Champian. 

4 . 'i'he open uiiencloscfl land as distinguished 
from that paililioiied into fields; the moor, fell, 
or tiown on the top of a hill ; land held in cominon ; 
a large common ;--CHAMrAKJN 4. 

16x1 C(>i(..K , Aft'ZL'y an vntilled wast, 01 champinn, wherein 
many seuerall mens Laitcll turmc x6(^ Worn iiv.f Sy^t. 

( ifi8i ' I i Advaiilaues, tfiat Enclosure yicld.s, alxive 
tlie Champion and l''it.‘|d-l.and 

b. transf. A farmer ol such land. 

*573 1 ussi K IlHsb. (18781 34 New feimer may enter (as 
( n. impious sayi on all that is fallow, ar l.cut ladir rlay. 

6. The level ojicii country as the chief scene of 
military ojierations ; -= (.'jiami'aion 5. 

*579 Ffntdn 11.11^90) 85 After the King was 

enircd, he dispersed Ins men of wnrre info the cliarnpion 
1658 I .FNNAUU tr. CkarnfN's li’isi/. Ml. lii. ^ 15 (xfi7o) J77 
Ihc plain ('hampion is good for the Cavalry. 

b. Hence, A held of battle ; the * held 
t 16x1 Chapman f/i/ud xii. 29 The dusty champian, where 
lUA/iy a helm and shield, were sfrew’d. 16*7 flwAvioN 
AeimoMrt 87 And many a noble (icntlcman that day, 
Weltring in gore, on the wilde, Champion lay. X640 tiKNi 
hPMVte tn (rr 11. i, (.Jne of us twaiiic, 01 Ixilh On this cold 
CiUih, this very C'h.impiou, shall Oder up a crimson sacri* 
lice of Ins most precious blood. 

0 . A " field ’ of intpiir), study, etc 

1596 Sei-NstH Stair Irrl. 26 'I'be abuses of cusiornes ; in 
winch, mee seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. X63X R, fl Arnugnni H’hole Crraturr \\\,% 

1 '10 expatiate a little into a Champian and Field of 
iriuiter. 

B. adj. or attrib. use of sb ) 

1 . Of the nature of a ehainjiaign ; level and open ; 
■r Ckampakin a 2. 

* 5*3 l'*^‘ IIkknku.s I'rni\s 1 . icviii a? There about a as some 
rhaiujiyon coiintrcy, with oinie and medowes 1577 B. 
(•niH.K Here\haih's J/ha/k (is86'8 b, A holsome C some 
part of It Lluiiupion, some hilly 1633 J*. Fifkiiih J‘tsc. 

I I, And change Ins inount.Tiiis to a rhampioii lea. 
X736 Bailicv liouArh IH, /. 551, In champion i ountnes. 

2 /?c I-evel. equal 

1641 l•lJl I |.,K Holy ly i'fof. Si. in. xxv. 233 That alt Ofliccs 
should be made champian for (hen profits, none higher than 
other. 

Of land: UnencloRed, common, as 
distinct Jioin • several’ or ^enclosed’. Obs. 

[1523 FirziirKH //«*/'. to fiB To kepe the danunc al hardc 
nicate ui the lutiise, as tney v.sc in the playne cimni|)yoi) 
lounlrey.) 1580 Tos&i u y/Mjr/j 11878 50 Good land that is 
M'uerall, crops may haiic three, in ehampiori cuiiiitiic it may 
not HO bee. x6ax Bukion Anal. Alrl. Democr. ( 16781 8 i 
Here champion, there iiu'loscd. 1725 Bkadlkt Fam. Hict.^ 
IndoAurt's geiieially maintain trclilc (he Number of In- 
hahitaiits, or more, than the Champion Ground X7a7 51 
K HAMiiPKh i ya , i kampion, or rathei champaiii- Lands, 
are lands riol inclosed 

b Ol or pertatning to unenclosed land. 
xjBo'l 'UH.SI k Hnsb. U878) 2 Of Champion Juisl>anclric now 
dl>i» I WIltL 

Champian, >pine, ohs ff. CiiamPxVin. 

Ckampignon, -pmion (tjampi man, ). 

Alho 6 V champion, 7-S cham-, oampinion, 8 
-pignion. [a Kr. cluimpiyyton ;i4th c. in Littr^') 

L. type ^campinion-cm. C)F. had champigneul 
•ar It. campiipnuoio -.— X .. ty\ie *campinoliuA. both 
forms afipcar to be derivative.s of camp us held, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.] 

A name ajiplied originally las in French) lo 
fungi, or mushrooms gcncially, in 18th c. to 
edible mushrooms, esj) . Igancus campestt is ; but, 
subs<-(iiieiitly, restricted lo tlic Fairy King Aganc 
(,A. (hradcs). 

1578 l.YTK Dodoens I. ii. 6 Venemous Clianipiuns or Todc 
fitooles. *657 1 OMI.INSUN Rrnou's Hisf' 258 Sc.irct an in- 
veterate Itcc lint xoine kind of campinion adhcn*s thereunto. 
1681 T. Dinfi ky yml. Tentr Irrl. in Tran\ Kilkenny 
Ardua^l. \oc. Scr. ii. I. 179 Mashroonib, tuadsluoles, or 
champiiiiotis .are in great iiuinltei good and fair a 1700 
DuYUkN ij > lie viler friends with douhifiil mushrooms 
tre.ats, .Secure for you, himself champignons cats. 1708 Phil. 
Trans. XXVI. 78 'J hc Ch.'impinion or Toad-stool 1743 
Watsom in l*hiL Trans. XLll. 601 Although many SpccicB 
of Mushrooms are eatable . . the Gaidcncrs onlv pionagatc 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of F.xrcllcnce, 
Champignon, a Name given hy the French lo all sorts of 
Mushrooms. X76a Hudson I<ior. A N17/., Agaritus Oreades^ 
dll EUii pignion. *775 J. hum rvooT Flora Scot. (1777) II. loai 
Champif'iiioD or Faiiy Agaric. X794 Martvn 
Jlot. xxxii. 501 The Cham ipig non or common eatable MuhIi- 
ruom. 1807 WoLUvsiuN in /*AjI. Trans. XCVII. 137 The 
broadest rings that 1 have seen were those of the common 
mushroom iAg. camptsiris ) ; the narrowest . . are (hose of 
the champignon <Ag, oreades of Dr. Withering). 1839 
Snbsf. Tood 334 I'he champigriou .. glows ou more nioiat 
land than the . mushroom. 

Cha mpine, van Champaion, -atn, Champiax. 

x6oq Bihlk (Douay) Zorh. vii. 7 Toward the South, and ixi 
the champine. 


Champing (tjoempiu), vbl. sb.\ [f. Chakp v, 
+ -iNu l.j The action 01 the vb. C II AMP ; chewing 
with vigorous action, mashing. 

x^ Lvi V Afydas iv. iii 49 (jive mee a pastie for a parke 
. then shah see a notable (. hamping. 17x4 Manokvili.r 
Fab. Bees (1725) 1 . 162 This little bii, after much chomping 
and chewing . . goes down with him like chop'd hay- 1857 
Livingstonr TraiK xv. 268 When eating, ihev [alligators] 
make a loud champing noise. x86a J. L. W. By-gone Davs 
9 'I'he heating, or, as it was calleu, the 'cliampin", of the 
potatoes was a work of strength. x88a 19M Lent. No. 69. 
738 He. heard the ch.tmping of the hits. 

t Cha'mping, Obs. --SnAMronivn. 

1698 Hans Si OANF in Phil. Trans. XX. 462 A kind of 
Instrument, tnlbtl, in Chiiiu, a C'haniptng Instrument. Its 
use is to be rtih'd or rout'd over the Muscular Flesh. 1789 3 
W. F. Martyn C.eog. Mag. 1 . 262 Nor is this u(>cration of 
champitig. .only practised after bathing. 

Cha'mpin^, ppi That champs. 

164^ H M >»f Song 0/ Soul 1. It. xo, Corvino straight 
foam d like his champing jade. 

Chftllipion (ijivnipun), sb I Fornris : 3 4 
champiuii, 4 5 ohampioun, (ohaumpion, -3^011, 
-youn, floaumpioun, sohampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyon), 4- ohampion. [MF ihampiun, -o/t, a. 
OF. champiun. -on ; — IT. campto, -on, Sp. campion^ 
-con, campido, -cdo, ll. uimptonr ) lalt L, 
campto. -bnem combatant in the campus or arena, 
proi< s^ed bj^hter, I. 1 .. lampus held of athletic or 
military exercise, place ol combat, hsls* ; sec 
Cami* Ah. • and sb - 

i arnpio was fonned on campus, like iabellio ‘ sci ivener ' 
on tabella ‘ wiitten derd Isidore h.-is '^lampiones glndia- 
tores, pu;;nat<>ri-s ’ ; Job, dc Jaiiua ‘ campto, gladiator, vel in 
campo dut'Uum excrceiis'; see l>ti Cange. MK had also 
the doublet C'amfion treira nurthein Fr., and see 

1 . A [ifjhtirif; man, a emnbatant ; a stout lighter, 
a man of valour. AWr ftg. 

A xaas Anrr R. 2 jfi Hco wcreri itented, & |mruh |>c ten- 
tncTuiis ipreoued l«> ticowe rhampiuiis. o x3eo///t7W<>^ 1007 
Will) hem tom main chanbiouii Ibtd. 1015 Ch.ampi mii.s, 
and staikc laddes c xi^ao Ctaiuelyn 203 A cliampioun is in 
he place bat hath i-wroii3i me sorwe c 1440 Promp. Pars>. 
6fi C.ampyoti, or champyon, a thief a. fm'tl, campto. rj^g 
C (TVEMKAi ll- A rasm. Par 1 ( nr, ix. 26 N or play 1 the champion 
as some do, which for their pastime with their haiidcs do 
bcate (he ayre. 1591 Smaks. i Hen. I'/, ni iv. 19 A stouter 
('hanij)um neiier handled Sword. x6xo tiuiu im // cr 
III XIV, 1 16601 176 The Boaic- is counted the most absolute 
Chanipioii Amongst Inrasis. i86a SrANLcs (*^^ 77 ) I. 

All. 224 The cliainpion . who won the ancient fortre&s. 

2 . One who fights on lichali of another, or on 
behalf of any cause, tcibn One who ‘docs battle ’ 
for another in ‘ vva^cr of battle*, a duel, or the like, 

[xa92 Huitton i. xxiii • 15 Et ausi eii totes butayles de 
cliampioun.H 1 < 13^ R. Bwunne C’Anw (i8io) 31 C)r fynd 
a nob«i man To ftgnt with C'olibraiit. \nit was his clmmpinn. 
*393 1 'AN<..i. PI. C. XXI. 104 ^oure champion cliiuakr, 
chief knyghl of 30W ulle, ^clt hym rccreauiit rennyngc 
X494 Fauyan VI ccix. 222 'This Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowse-brcch, for tryall whcrol she wa.s pul to her cham- 
pion <**577 Sir T. Smith Lomnnv. P.ng. 104 The 

parties niu.st eithei thcmselucs in person, or else fiiide 
other for them, who be called in our law Champions, or 
Caiiipiuns. 16x1 Bibl 1£ 1 .SVi/w. xvii si When the J*hilistiiieti 
s.T we their champion wa.s dead, they fled 1669 Tkpvs Diar^ 

4 Mar, The r)ukc of Buckingham did bid Holmes, hui 
< h.' 4 iiipion go to him to do the buhiiiess. X768 Blackstonf. 
(.omni. 111 . 340. x8ao Scuii Ivanhoe xxvii, God will raise 
me up a champion. 

b. Also, one who fights in ‘wager of battle ’ in 
his own cause. 

*593 ^makh Ruh. TI, i ii. 5 The Champions are prepared, 
and stay for nothing but his Muiestics approach. 167a 
Cowel’f Interpr. s v., In the Coininon l..aw, it fehampion] is 
taken 110 less for him that tryctli the Combat in liis own 
case, than foi him th.it hghteth iii the Quarrel or FMarc of 
uiiolhei. 

C. ( hampion of the king, or qtteen, of the realm 
or England I (see qiiots ). 

1679 (Wir/'r Diet., ( hampion of the King, His Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dinner, 
to ride armed into Weslmiiistcr-h.ill, and by a Herald make 
a Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings Title 
to ilie Crown, he is there ready to defend it ; which done, 
the King dunks to him, and sends him a gilt ('up with a 
co\er full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee, 1 'his Office 
ever since llie Coronation of Ric hard the Second, hath con- 
tinued III the Family of the I>ymockts. 1685 Ati, Corona- 
tion in Lond. Caz. No. 2028A The Kings Champion, per- 
formed the usual Ceremony oAhe Challenge. X709 Stf.fi.k 
Taller No. 17 P 2 Just such a great Action as that of the 
Champion’s on a Coronal ion 1 )ay. 17x4 in Loud. Gaz. No. 
5270 8. 1839 Sfon Redgauntlet ch. xviii. note. 

o. and transf. One who in any kind of con- 
test or conflict ECUS as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stoutly main- 
tains any cause. (The literal sense is sometimes 
distinctly in view, sometimes out of sight.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. i86st Sua did iexus, vr champiun \v.r. 
sr.'iumpioun], pofhe lai tied for vr lanscuii. 138 . Wyclip 
Sri jrk.s. III. 289 Sirotm Bchampioris ntid pileiis of holy 
chirche. 1x83 Caxton Gold. Leg 430/4 God fader ..gale 
& hetoke tiie nayd kyng champyon or dcfTensotir of the 
feythe 1984 R. 9 icov Ihscorr. Witeker 11 i 15 Bodin the 
champion of witchmoiigers. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, i. iL 43 
To heauen, the widdowes Champion, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchin- 
son Mem. Col. flufchiuson (1846; 25 He hated persecution 
for religion, and was always a champion for ajl religions 
people against all their great oppresHors. 1713s Tohnson 
Rarnhl. No. 144 p ft No other qu.Tiliiication for a champion 
of controversy. x8o6 Med. Jrnl. XV. 544 The great cham- 


pion of vaccination. 1841 44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wka 
(Bohn) 1 . ixo Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs. 1851 Korehtson Sertn. Ser. 11. i. 11804) 10 He 
never was the champion of a class, because He was the 
champion of Humanity. 

4 . lie who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, or other trial of strength or 
skill ; one who has defeakd all opjioiients, and is 
open to contend with any new competiior. 

xSaS [implied in Ciiampionshif]. 1840 G. C. Boasb in 
Diet. Nat. Hiog. IX. 331/2 On 26 Ocl. 1840 he bent John 

1. cerhinan, know n us Bra.ssey and wiis hailed ' champion 
of England ’. \Vbrj Ibid. IX 332/1 A Hub<icription had been 
raised to purLhasr a ' champion's licit’. 1879 AVi/. A’ev. 
13 Sept. 325 Gold medab . . were won by tlie champion and 
cfiumpiuneKs. 

b. transf. The animal, plant, etc , w’hich obtains 
the first prize in a general competition ; also 
applied to a variety of vegetable, fruit, etc., for 
winch ihc fir<=t exctlleiice is claimed; e.g. to a 
variety of [lotato. 

[a 1845 Hood Dec/. Chwa/rv iv, Bold Sidney, and his 
kidney — nay, TIiofc 'early ihampions' — what aie they?] 
x8Bo Social Notes 20 Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham- 
piotui. x88a Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 A vast store of i'utatoes — 
Champions, sir ; Champions • 

5 . attrib. a. Acting as champion, b. That has 
defeated all coiiipetilors.as champion boxer. punier , 
sculler, walker, c. Hence, Of the f^st class, excel- 
ling all otiiers, as champion pease turnips, vie. 

x8ao Scirrr Ivanhoe xxxix, The olftce o( Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, but on a Com- 
paniun of the Order, i860 Sharps Hist. E^vpt xi. < 1 ..) I'he 
case of the champion fighting-cock. x86o M \ Cormo. Gloss. 
(K. D. .S.), ChantptoH lode, a laige vein of metal. x886 
Ilbist. Lond. Niniv Tun 71 Mr. Wariori, the champion 
‘bluckcr’ of the kate Parliament. 1887 Diet. Nat Biog. 
]X 331/1 Heiijamin Caiirii (1813 i86i>, champion pugilist. 

6. Comb., as champion- like adj. 

X633 Fohd Lorre's Sair. i. ii. He undertook Most champion- 
like, 10 win the pri/e at tilt. 2836 G. S. Fahi^r Ausw. 
Husrnheth 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in coriiinu- 
Btiori. 

Champion, sb.- and a ; see Champian. 
Champion (tjie m[>i.in), V. [f. prcc. sb ] 

1 1 . T o challenge to a contest ; lo bid defiance 
to. rare. Obs. 

x6o5 Siiaks. in i 72 The .Secdcs of Baiiquo Kings. 
R.ilhei then .so, come Fate into the Lysi, And rlianipion 
me to th'vtteraiice. xBax Bykon ^uan tv. xliii. She stood 
us one who chuinpion'd human fe.ars. 

2 . To light for ; to defend or protect as cham- 
pion. 

[Not in I’oDD iRiR, or earlier diets ] xBao Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or urn hanipioned, thou dicst by the 
stake and fagot 2839 40 W. Irvino Wolfrti's A’. (1855' *79 
Who ever championed them [dariies] moic gallantly in 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivaramblu ? 

3 . fig. T'o maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, sujiport, back, defetid, advocate. 

1844 II. K(k;frs Ess. I ti. 77 Ills nature prompted him 
to I li.iilipion any cuusi* in which jiislirc had been outraged 
or iniioieiicc wronged xB6x J)irKFNS Ac/A (i8Rc> II. 140 
The idea must be championed, however much against Iiope. 
1B63 Mrs (. C'lakkf Shaks Char, xvi 4x>2 II a fiicnd be 
in adversity, Gratiano will Lhaiiipion him with good wurdk 
and deed.s. 

4 . T o make a champion of. rare. 

x8B6 Spurgeon 7 rear Dav. J’». cxhi, 7 They . . crowned 
him, and championed him 

Hence Cba mpioning/// a. 

1865 DiLKiiNS Mut, Fr. IV. XI, ']'hc championing little wife. 

Champion, ubs. f. (’AMriub,and ?CjiAMPi<;MON. 
Championage, nonce wd. [sec -auk.] — 
Championwhip. 

X885 R. Burton in Academy i Aug 69/1 Championage, 
when the warrior . Rallies foith to ‘ renown it ', and gtiim 
gloiy by slaying one adversary or mure. 

CliampiOneSS (tjx nipianes). [f. Chaaipion 
sb. +-Bha.] A Iciiiale champion. 

X596 Spenser F. Q. 111. xii. 4T I'Kon laid the noble cliani- 
pionesse strong bond upon tli'enchaunrer. x6oo Fairfax 
Tcuso 11. cviii, 'J'he Championeiso' he thought he saw and 
knew, 1694 Hkvwood n. 75 Calliope, the cliam- 

pioncstie that defends the Standard of the Mutuns. 1798 
Daily Post 7 July, Thw present Monday, being the 7th of 
October, will he a complete Boxing Match betweeu llie 
two following (.hanipioncsscs. 1873 D. Rev 1U7 The., 
ablest ckampioncss of ‘ the Kiglits of Woman Mary Woll- 
stonecrafL 1883 Pall A/all G. i Sept. 10/2 Archeiy in Wilt- 
shire. Mrs. Eyre Hussey is the champiuiiess of the year. . 
Mr. Clarke being the champion. 

Championize (tj^'inplsnaiz), v. rare, [see 
-IZE. Cf. It. campiofteggiare vFlorio'i.] 
fl. intr. To plav the champion. Obs. 

* 59 ® Svi VESTEB Du Bartas ii, iii. PWation, With a Blunted 
blade, To Champiunize under a Tented shade As at your 
Tourneys. 16^7 Heywood Dial. Man-hater Wks. 1874 VI. 
190 T(2 championise and wrestfe. 

2 . trans. To att as champion of. 

X840 Aon. Stricki and Queens Eng 111 . 48 Louis duke of 
Orleans, .undertook to championUc her wrongs. 

Hence Cha mplonlam nonce-wd., action of 
championing; profe-ssed championship. 

>8^ Acaden^ so Mar. 206 Matthew Arnold's champiunism 
of Falkland . . is just and excellenL 

Cha'SipioiileSZf Without a champion. 

1864 Burton Scot A br, 1 . L 51 Louis XI is by no means 
championless. 
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CEULNCm. 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Ohampionship (t/ae'mpidnjip). [f. Champion 
+ -8H1P.J 

1 . The position or office of a champion; the 
actirifr as champion o/\ advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hood 6>A'AiM<f9'j8 Markham's extempore champion* 
ship of the twelve tribes. 1869 Srelky Arr. i. 7 

CiBsar’s chanipionbhip of the provincials. 18^ Mozley 
Lhtt?/. Sfrtft. i. 12 'i'lie iiioht diMiit crested of conceivable 
cliumpioiiAhips. the championship of the theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
longer poSbiblc. 

2 . The pobition of 'champion*, conqueror, or 
superior in any contest or trial. 

1U5 Hone hvKry~day Bk I. 427 A modern punlist would 
call this a set-to for the championship. z8 ^ G. C. Boasb 
ill DUt> Nat. Biog. IX. 332/1 He. .met Bendigo, .on 9 Sept. 
1845. and. contested for zoo/, and the championship, 
b. attrib. 


1874 J. H i< A I H C roqutt~B layer championship lueet- 

irig . .when ' The Championship of Croquet . is tompeted 
far. z88i Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 The Championship Hilliard 
Match. .Quicke.st time on record in a championship mutch. 

Champit, vaiiant of Cbaupko a.'^ Obi, em- 
bossed. * 


Chaxnpkin, fwnce-wd. (Cf bumpkin.') 

1653 Hromk Mad Coup, i i. Wks 1873 1 . 13 Did it tell it 
Kinseman that it is got with Cliainpkiii. 

Chatnpoo, ob.s. form of SiiAUron. 

Cha'inpy, 12. Sc. [f. Champ sb!^ or -♦--i.] 
Hiokcn u]) and miry, by trampling of beasts, etc. 
18;^ Chamb yrnl. 11 . 355 A chanipy waggon-way. 
Chamur, obs form of Cuamuek. 

Chan, Chanbioun, Chanbur, obs. if. Khan, 
Champion, Chamueu. 


Chance (tjons), j/». Forms: 3 cheonoe. 3-4 
choaunoe, 4 chanss. 3 7 ohauno^‘,4 chauu8(e, 
ohanse, 4 5 ohawnoe, 4-6 chans. 4- ohanoo. 

cheti\^it tue, a. Oh. chenme cazemUy 

it. ladenza) .‘—late L. cadentta falliii(', f. cadeni- 
fallin^, pr. pplc. of cad to fall : cf. Cadence.] 

1 . The falling out or happening of events ; the 
uay in which thiiif^s fall out; foitune; case. 

1S97 K. Glouc. (1724) 465 To come .. to helpe iii moder, 
that was her oftc in lelilr chaiiiice a 1300 f utMtr M. 10690 
pc biscop )iain fic chauns t.ild, Qui he clid |>am sembled be. 
* 5 »« Mokk Hete^yes iv. Wks 273/1 As he would haueiiiade 
y contrary choyse, i( he had loreseiio in them the contrary 
cluiuncc. 1551 -6 KouiNhON tr. More^ Utop.'^q If chaunce be 
that .. the sioore iiicrcuhc. 1870 Bryan r Iliad xvin. 388 
The chance of war is equal, and the slayer oft is slain. 

b. A happening or occurrence of tilings in a 
particular way ; a casual or forluitouss circum- 
stance ; -- Accident i b. 

137s Hamhouk Bruce xx. 58 Fesnyngof frendschip and of 
pess, Thai iicuir loi na ciiaiiss suld icss. 15.. Cohtuolds 
J)aunce 105 in Ila^l. J'. J*. 1 . 43 Th.it was thru^ht a 
chans. l6xt liiiti.r 1 ,Safu. vi, g It was a chance that hap- 
pened to vs. 1614 Hp. Hai.l Heaven upon P.artk § 18 It is 
a rhanre, if ever iichcs wt*ie good to any. 1833 Hi. Mak- 
11NKAU Loom 4- Lung 11. i. ^ 'I'm :i curious chance that llie 
looms should tie nil (utir quiet. 1884 Ciiukcii 112 Jt 
was a chance th.'it the late Chief-Justice and hut wife . . did 
not meet on the road, 

2 . ^with //. ) A matter which falls out or 
hapjieiis ; a fortiiilous event or occurrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, niijhaj), nitschaiicc ; * Acci- 


dent 1 a, c. anh. 


<2x300 i ursor M. 28oq^ M.'ini sinful chances f^at mai fall. 
exjpo Uekft A 1 Ins cheaiii es ih.ii lie liadde By Tywesdai 
In Loiiic. i4te /W. Kol. A L. Poems 11866) 199 If )?ou wolt 
..clicinte kepe in eche chuunre. x5a9 Mokt: in Pour C. 
Lug. Lett. 12 'I'liere shall no poore ncighliour of mine hero 
no io.siic by any rhaiice liappcncd in my house. 1549 Bk 
( om. Ptayet^ tommunum. All the changes and cluiiicc.s of 
this mortal life 1671 MilioN l^amson 650 The bearing 
well (if .ill ( alaiiiitics, All cliances iiiLidcnt to m.an's fr.nl life. 
1709 .S I KYi’i', Ref \, \x\ii 330 A lamentable rhanre 

happened Sir Tho Fiiirh .. talcing ship at Rye {was] 
lost with the ship, 1859 '1 ennyson P.ntd 1658 Ye suiely 
have cnduieil .Strange chances 

t 3 . Thai which befalls a person; (oiic’h'' hap, 
fortune, luck, lot. Obs. 01 arch. 

1297 K. Gi.ouc. (1724) 14 Hym h^u^tc ymage in hys 
slep told ■ hym hys cheanic c X374 Chaucer Anel. A A rc. 
345 Mydcstinye. yr chaunce. 1349 Coverimle plrasm. Par 
Cotoss. 1. 3 It hath not yet hithcito been iny chaunce to see 
you. 1601 Smak.s. yW/. N. iii. iv. 177 It it be thy chance 
to kill me. 1674 Pi AVFOHi* .Skill Alus. i. xi. 53 It wa.s iny 
chance lately to tie in company with three Gentlemen, 
b. 11) tlic game of Jla/.ird. 
r 1386 Chauci.r J'ard T. 325 Seuene itt my chaunce, and 
thvii IS cynk and treye 

4 . An oppoitimity that comes in any one’s way. 
(Often parsing into sense 5 1 
xaoy R. Gt.ouc. (1724) 468 The king let Henri is sone, as 
God acf the chcaunce, Ia^wls dorter s|)ousi. 1611 Siiaks. 
Cvvw V. IV. 132, I Th.at haue this Golden cliance, and know 
not why. 17*5 N. Kooinson I'fi.Phystrk >54 The Cholera 
. . gives the Patient scarce a single Chance for his Life, if 
those Symptoms aie not speedily mitig.ated. X774 Burke 
Corr. (18441 I. 470 A change ol climate Ls his only chance. 
1843 ''i ^ Past 4- Pr. { 18581 250 Thou hadst one chance, 

thou wilt never have another. 1B69 J. M ART! NR A U P'SS. II, 
3 Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair chance. 
2883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The second half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4- P'l. 11 . 

This IS the second chance Miily's thrown away, 
o. A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening : as distinct from a certainty : often in 


plural, with a number expresied. b. Matk.m 
Prohabilitt ; to also theory or doctrine of chances, 
1778 T. J ONES Hoylds Gmsnet impr, 1 53 , 1 would know how 
many Chances there are upon a Dice . . The Answer is 36, 
* 7*5 Reid lut. Powers 6a6 The doctrine of chances is a 
branch of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old. 1841-4 Rmehsun Ess, xtx. Wks. (Bohn' 1 . 939 Unless 
the chain es are a hundred to one that he will cut and har- 
vest it. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 . 215 There was no 
cliance that , . the scheme. . would be suppoited by a majority. 
1870 Luhbock Sci, Lect. i. 7 The chances against any given 
grain reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

6. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tuity ; often Itself spoken of as the cause or deter- 
miner of events, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, urditiary causation, or 
providence: ^-Aooident a. 

igsfl Pilgr Per/, 1 W. de W. 1 531) 144 b, In cases of chaunce 
or vneertaynty. 1581 J, addon's A nsut Osor.itoh, 

Thobe whiche . . doe cominitte the successes of thynges to 
happe hazard, nnd blynd chaunce. x84x Bmomr ytm. Crow 
II. Wks. 1B73 ill. 389, I hu’ nut so much Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little 1 1 thank Chance) as to daunce naked. 
i7aa Wollaston Keltg. Nat.v, 83 Chance seems to be only 
a term, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. iBoa Palky Nat. Theol. xii. | a (1819) 198 A 
conformAtion so happy was not the gift of chance. x8|i 4 
Emerson P.ss xiv. Wks. iBohni 1 183 The ancients, struck 
with this irrcdiicihleness of the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. 1846 Mill 
LogK III, xvii. 1 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenunieiion 
IS piodiict-d by chance ; but wc may say that two or more 
phenomena are conmined by chance, meaning tliat they are 
111 no way related tnrough causation. 

11 . Phrases. 

7 . By chance : a. As it falls or fell out ; without 
design ; casually, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

t 1315 .Shorrham fio And ^ef the man other that wyr Hy 
clieauiice doumhe were, c 1400 Destr. Troy to6 Pellcus . . 
hade a wyfc . . Tetyda she heght : pcs gret in |»ere gatnyn 
gate hoin betwene, Achilles, by chaunce. iJM Covkrdalk 
2 Sam. i. 6, J came by chaunce vntu mount uelboa. igM 
Mtrr. Mag.^ Pk. Sufolk xxiv. 4 Kncouiitred me upon the 
seas by chauiue. 1571 Ascham Srholem. 11. (Arb.) 122 Not 
obiter bichaiice, blit purposelie. 1583 Stuhbf.s 
Abus. II 53 .Sometime by chance a blind tnaii may catch a 
h.irc. X711 Addison Sptct. No. 126 F 8 If by chance the 
Coachm.in stopped at a wrong Place. 1875 H. E. Man- 
NINO Mission n , Ghost ii. 41 Some book that you picked 
up, .'IS you sny, by chance. 

t b. f’ei chance perhaps, maybe. Obs. 

15x6 Pilgr, Per/. iW. de W. 1531' 6 b, Tlioii niayst lc.se 
thy goodes. .and also hy chaunce the helth of thy body. 

i c At miidum, anyhow. Obs 
1669 Stummy Mariner's Afag. 1. 1. *29 From the given Point 
C, to the Line A 13 . draw a Line by cluinte. 
fS. throughy li'ilh chance: =» by chance 
(sec 7 a). Of chanie , (a ) •« by chance (7 ft) I 
\b.\ —on the chance (10). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. ^71 If |>is abut be stoln in [Fair/ wi)>] 
chanse Ibid, 7171 Thom chance he fund an assb.in. Ibid, 
1514 (F.tirf.) C.iyme he sloghe wi}> [Trin. hi] chance. 1330 
R. Bkunnk ChroH, (1810) 59 per fader & l?ci o chance to- 
gider gall mclc Ibid. 207 pc kyng. .alircs him gode name 
Tille fngloiid, ochance to wyniic it with maisirie. 

t 9 . For any chance : lor anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Obs 
a 1300 Cursor M. 245 (Gott.) Seldom was for ani chance 
Ktiglis long precheri in francc. Ibid. 5575 (Fuirl.) May iia 
iiinii for iMiikiii chaunce for do J»at lordeA puruyatince. 

10 . On the chance ; acting on the chance or pos- 
sibility {0/ or thal . . : see sense 

11 . To take one's chance . : a to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may hai)pen ; to 
‘lisk it’. So stand to one's chant e {obs), 
b. To seize one’s oppoitimity ^scc 4). 

a 1300 fund Cokayyiu- 184 in E. F.P. (1862') i6x Ye siond 
to yure clicanre. c 1325 Lai le hreme 107 Me is best take 
ITU (.haunce. 1579 Lvi.v Fuphucs (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
10 slande to thy chaunce, than to the choyce of any other. 
*595 Shaks. John 1. i. 151 BrotluM, take you my land, He 
lake my chance. 1596 — Aftnh. !' 11. i |8 You must take 
your chance. 1611 — Cymh. iv. ii. 382 Wifi take thy chance 
with me? 1791 ^mraion Fdystone L. §98 To take the 
ch.uive of the morning's tide. ^ 1847 Tpnnyson Print, iii. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open cyt-s, and we must 
take the chance 

12 . 'The main chance' •fa The chief or yDani- 
rnount issue, the most important eventuality. Obs. 
b. That which is of chief importance ; now esp. 
the chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests ; m such ythrases ns to mind^ 
proinde for., hatte an eye io the main chance. 
(A emit phrase in 1690, and still partaking of that 
character. Pet haps from the game of ffaza/d : 
see further under Main.) 

*579 Lvi.y (Arb.) 1174 Eidicr content yourself with 

my cnnice, or letlo mec .stande to the mainc chaunce. 1597 
.Shaks. 2 Hen. /J\ iii. i. 83 A lUiui may prophccic With a 
nccic ayiue, of the mainc chance of tlung.s. As yet not come 
to Life, c 1645 IIowM.i Lett (6 Jaii. 1625), [BaconJ scarce 
left any money, which did argue no great wisdom, it being 
..A property of a wise man to piovide for the main 
chance, axtjj T. Hakrincion Syst. Politics x. 51a The 
Ma.ster that eitner keeps himself up to his aiitient bounds, 
or increases his .Stock, looks very well to the main chant e. 
1699 P- Hict. Cant. Crew, s. v./i>e, Ti» good to have an 
Eye to the main Chance. 1731 Berkrlby Alciphr. L 79 
Bubalion . . thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. x83a Macauijiy Bitrghley, Ess. 
(1854) 221/9 He had .. a constant eye to the uiain chance. 


18. To stasid a i^ood, fair) chance : lee Stavo. 

S798 Morse Amtr. Geeg. 11 . 108 H«.. hardly stood a 
ch^cc of becoming a beggar. 1885 Manck. Bxmm, is Nov. 
5/x The Ministry, .stand a good chance of seeing them- 
selves reduced to insigniflcence. 

B. attrib, or as adj. That occurs or is bv 
chance*? happening to be such ; casual, incidental. 
(Often unnecessarily hyphened.) 

1676 Maneh. Crt. Lett kee. <x888) VI. 15 J[ohn Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vir. viifx/. lyaa 
Di Foe Pl^ue (1884) x8 My Dealings were, .not by a Shop 
or Chance Irade. tjvj Swift PFkmi passed in Lend. Wks. 
1755 111 . I. 179 There were flve chance auditon. 1833 
Martiniiau Tale of Tyne i. a The chance amusements of 
former days, i860 W. Collins Wosh, in HCkt/e lit. i. 497, 

I luirted with my chance companion. 1868 Isas. Saxon 
5 rrs. Golden Gate x8i Chance gaina 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4- 
FI. 1 1 . 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

C. as adv. By chance, perchance, haply, arch. 

(In some of the examples chance may be a verb.) 

*595 Afantecus ext. iso, I may chance of these and more 
leave a dee)^r print, icm Shaks. a Hen /F, 11. i. x» It 
may chance cost some ol us our Uvea 1704 Swift Balt, 
A'X-j. (1711) 965 If chance her Geese be scatteFd over the 
Common. 1B18 Byron Ch, Harold v\. Ixvii, While, chance, 
.some KLattei'd watci-lily aids. 1849 Lowell Billow P, 
Poet. Wks, (1879) 167 Lest some mischief may chance beUiU 
them. 

I), ill comb., usually in attrib, or adv. relation 
(cf. tr_ by chance, casual, *ly ; as chance-comer, 
~hity -hurt, -shot; chance-dropped, -meeting, -poised, 
-tavclled, -sown, -taken, -won, ppl. adjs. ; also 
chance- baim, -child, an illegitimate child ; 
chance lot, a lot (of land or other commodity) 
cunslituted not by design, but as an incident of 
other operatioini ; ohanoe-wioe adv., by chance, 
casually. See also Chanob-mkdlbt. 

1863 Atkinsun Pnnfy Provinc., *ChaMce'baim, an ille- 
gitimate child. 1838 Dickens Iwist v. No *chancc- 
I'hild was he, for he could trace his genealogy' all the way 
buck to his pareiita 17x1 Adplson Spect.^o. 131 P6 A 
man . . does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 
^Chance-comer. i8u Lvkll Prnu. Geol. II. 77 A variety 
of species may . . thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chuncc-comers like themselves. 1887 
Smiles l.ije 4 Labour 153 By some *chance-corrcct reply. 
1835 Tai.fourd Ion I i, Liberal words Vhance-dropped. 
xni W. B. bcoiT Poet's Harr/, Home ^ Ears . . •Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden sons. z8x8 Scott Hri,^ Midi. 
xxxvii, jeanir's lost •cKancr-hit obliterated the ill impres- 
.s)on which had arisen from the first. 171 x Shaftesr. 
Charact. ( 1737 » 1 1 420 A •chance-hurl 7 an accident against 
thought, or iritcntiun ? Scotsman 8 Feb. 3/6 •Chance- 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N.B and Cal. Railway. 
1649 Drumm. of Hawtm. Cypress Grove Wks. (17x1) xao 
Imaginary cities raised in the sky by chance-meeting 
clouds. 1667 Denham Dtffci, Paint, l xii. 32 A •chance- 
shut sooner took him. 18x0 bcorr Lady of L. 11. xix, No 
sapling, •chance-sown by the fountain. 1830 Kinglake 
p.othen 293 He lets him rave lor a s«aM>ii, but all •chance- 
wise, of people, and things onr c dear. s86x ICkeat 4 Tares 
3B8 B 1 died, 8IJ, 1 should not like her to hear ot it 
(.hance-wisc. 1887 Pkociuk Chance 4 Luck i6a Greed for 
•chance-won wcaltlu 

Chance U/uus), v. Furms: 4 6 ohaunoe, 
ohaunae, 4-7 ohanae, 6- ohanoe. [f. prec. gb.] 

1 . intr. To come about by chance ; to happen, 
occur, fall out, come to pass. 

a. with the event os subject, expressed either by 
a sb. preceding; the vetb, or by a clauhc following; 
il, the verb l^ing then piecedcd by it, as * It 
chanced that I saw arch, 

*393 fhmKH Corf. III. 163 Flaterie posseth alle . . For 
upon iliilke lot it ch.'iuncrtli 'I'o be beloved now a day. 
i 1400 Drstr. J'roy 13777 When 'L'roylus. .was turnyi to 
proiind liy Achilles, as chaunset of h^L choise kyng. x5r6 
Tind.mk Mark ii 23 It chaiinced tiuit he went thoruwe the 
come fcldcs. 1535 Cuverdalv Phil, i 19 Y** same shal 
rh.uiiice to my ^^iia(.ioii. 1546 Primer Hen. VJII, 12-2 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulnescliBunce. i^x T Norion 
( alvin's InU. 1. 57 All thinges that rhauncein heauen and 
earth. 1577 Holin.shkp Chron. Ill, I'his slaughter chanced 
on .X sainrdaie. z6ix Bible i Cor. xv. 37 Hare gratiie, it 
may chance of wheat 1815 Scotr Guy At xxxi, 'llirce 
days ago cliiinccd an orcurrern.e of a nature which iilnrmed 
me. 1863 Kinolake Gr/r//m II iii. 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the h-elings of the people weie lous-cd. 

t b. followed by an inchrect ohj (dative) ; the 
event being expressed ns m a, or by iiifinitive 
following it Ohs. 

1:1400 Destr. Troy 12305 Pollcxeria .. Thurgh whom 
Achilles, he choisc kyng, charisiL liis end. xK M Live Apol. 
'J in dale 46 Yi chaunced me to tmne here anuthcre, 1568 
Gkafton ( hr on. 1 1 , 122 It chauiiml him tliat as he passed 
thiough Oxfoorde, tlie schollcrs fiK^kcd a quarrcll unto his 
servauntes. 1581 Makio ck Bk. cf Notes 6 All those things 
that should chance him. 1596 Si'BNSEr F. Q. i. ii. 12 At 
last him chaunst to mccu upon the way A faithlc«se Sorariii. 
x6ix Biule Pcut,xK\\\. lu By reosun ofvncleaniies.se that 
chaiiceih him. 

c. With the indirect object of b. changed into 
grammatical subject ; followed by inf. expressing 
the event, {e.g. ‘Him chanced to cornc’, ‘He 
clianccd to conic ’ ; cf. Happen.) Somewhat anh, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chauti- 
set to sic Pliillc!i. iS5*~'6 Robinson tr. Af ore's Utop (Arb.) 
124 Yf anything in her body afterward should chaunce to 
ofteiid anti niyslyke them. 1533 Eden Treat. Ne^o Ind 
(Arb.) 5 There chaunsed . .to come to my handes, a shicle of 
printed paper. 1596 SiiAKti. Tam Shr iv. i. 20Q If she Llmnce 
to nod, He railc and brawle. i6a6 Ho sues Chut yd (1R22) 

II Where any discord chanced to arbie. 171 1 Bulm^kll 
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S^t Na 77 F 6f 1 chanced the other Day to go into a 
CofTee-hotue. TeotLors Chron, Barut 11 . xlvi. 33 

If he chanced to be at home. 

2 . To happen to come, come by chance {an 
or upon ; also formerly with other prepositions). 
Somewhat arch, (Cf. happen.) 

in W. H. Turner Bee. Hechaunced 

under an arche of y bridge where y water woe very 
ihailowc. ^ igfS-dg j* Balk Sei. Wkt. 156 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish worL tS$M-6 
Robinson tr. Mort't Utop, (Arb^) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them. sg6B GaArroM Chron. 11 . ^4 At the last 
chaunced upon the right key, and so opened the gate 1630 
Waobwobth so. Piigr. it. 6 Wee chanced on a . . shippe. . 
bound for Callis. i 8 j 0 Rubkin Afotf. Pamt. IV. v. xviii. 
1 10 Every one of the forms that Flaxman hat chanced upon, 
t 3. To Speed, have luck (of some kind). Oos. 
(In quot. 1^53 perh. >= to speed badly : cf. to mischanci.\ 
■534 I'ti. BKKNitHS G0M. Bk. M. Aurtl. (1546) Kk viij, 
Wryte to me . . if thy wyfe Dyorsilla chaunced' welle of the 
dote that came out of Cetin. 1553 Sia £. Montagu in 
Fuller Ck. Hist. viii. i 4 s What was best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was like to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently 

4 . trans. To risk, venture, take one's chance of. 
colloq. 

1850 Farmar Eric 333 Oh ! chance the towels. We can 
run alxiiit till we're dry. 1870 A, R. Hopr Schoolboy hr. 77 
Never mind ; well chance it. 1879-80 Kop. Attorn. Gen. 
ojt Psnnsytu.^ Very few would chance the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury to save a few dollars of taxes. 

^1 6. litm chance was formerly used in ques- 
tions for * how chances it that ‘ how is (was) it 
that \ 

Here chance takes no inflexion, and almost assumes the 
character of an adverb. Cf. Chance sb. C. 

*■588 Latimer Sertn. tjr Kem. 11845) 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days? 1590 Mar- 
i,owe Edw. /A I- iv. 564 How chance this was not done 
before? 1998 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 330 How chance you 
went not with Mr, Slender? x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. 111. i. 131 
How chance my brother I'roylus went not? 

Cluuioaabla (tJa n.^kb'D, a. Obs. or arch. [f. 
prec. + -ABLK.l Happening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitous. 

1949 CiiBKB Hurt Sedit. (1641! 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse. a i6a8 F. Grbville Sidney (1652) 15 The chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1696 Finrtt For. Anibass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. x88i 
Dufpirlu Don Quix. 11 . 437 Foul-mouthed babblers.. 

I who] in a chanceable way divulge new paths for ItheJ pur- 
suit [of vice). 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; Accidental 3, 4. 

cs99oCiieKB Matt, xvi. 68 Reason, .thinketh pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

qua^i-n^z'. : By chance, casually. 

198s Sidney Def. Poesie (1622) 508 Wordes at they 
chanceable fall from the moutlu Strvpr Ann, 1 . 
XIV. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

Hence Oha aoaablaneM, Oha'iiooably atfv. 

1581 J. Bki-I. Haddon's a hsw. Osor. 160 b, All chaunce- 
ablenesse of fortune. 167a H. More Brief Reply 65 I'hc 
sudden surprisednets, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1999 Baldwin in A/irr. for Mag. > 1563) E iv b, 
Chauiiceably .slayne with apiece of otdynaunce. 1979FULKK 
Ke/ut. Rasiel..^vl Comming in chaunce.'ibly or curiously. 
s6os F. Godwin Bps. ef Eng. 34 'i'he king, .being chaunce- 
al^ slain by the glaunce of an arrow. 

Cbaaced (tjunst), ppl. a. rare. [f. Chance z;.] 
That has come about by chance ; accidental. 

1853 Talfourd Castilian iv. i, Left 'J'o learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. 

CbUiOafbl (tja’nsful), a. [f. Chance sb.-¥ 
-FUL ; cf. the earlier Chanckfully.] 

1 . Dependent on chance; casual, accidental, arch. 

1994 Carrw Huarte's Exam. iVsts (1616) 9 I'his is a 

chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such tes 
learne. 1641 Raleigh Htsf. World 11. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may seem chancefull, are yet directed by 
God. 18x7 Harr Guesses (1859) 189 Poetry is not an arbi- 
trary and chanceful thing. H. RF.En Lect. Eng. Hist, 
y. 158 We can see, in what else seems so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune 

b. Exposed to chance ; risky, perilous. Obs. 

XROS Spenser Af, Hubberd^^ In this nduentures chaunce- 
fulHeopardie. 16x0 Heai.ky Ctty of God 410 To say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefnU rashnes.se. 

2 . Full of chance or chances ; eventful. 

X849 Hake Far. Serm. II. 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful stream of life. 1850 
Blackik MsckylusVf. 48 , 1 will, .in plain speech my rhancc- 
full story tell. 1849 Browning In Balcony 111, Wc two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

3 . In comb. 

1877 Blackib Wise Men aax Chanceful-falling dice. 

Cha*liOeftLllyv [f- piec. -h-LY-.] In a 

chanceful manner, accidentally ; in quot., un- 
happily, unfortunately {obs.), 

X903 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede nojt. 

Cba&cel (tfams^l). Forms; 4 ohauxiBel, Sc. 
ohanoell, -sell, ohanoer, -ser, 4-7 ohaunoell, 
5 6 ohaunoel, 6 ohaunoelle, ohawnaoll, 7 ohan- 
oell, 6- ohanoel. [a. OF. chance/ :^]a.te 1 -. can* 
cellus in same sense, f. L. cancelli bars of lattice- 
work ; the plural name being extended from the 
grating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


chanceau ; but nsnolly cancel^ assimilated to the 
Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use.] 

[ 1 . * Used to denote a separate division of the 
ancient basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience pait of the place ' 
(Gwilt Encycl. ArchitX 

This is the original of the chancel in a church ; but the 
sense hardly occurs in English.] 

2. * The eastern part of a church, appropriated 
to the use of those who officiate in the performance 
of the services* (Parker Gloss. Archt/.), and sepa- 
rated from the other parts by a screen, railing, etc. 

xm R. Brunnb Hand). Synne 8806 pe lewede man holy 
cher^e wyl forhede I'o staunde yn ht chaunsci why] men 
rede. X3Y9 Barbour Bruce v. 356 Thair chancer [v. r, 
chanscll] full sturdcly Thai held. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
99/3 Poul entred . . within the chaunccll and put hym to 
prayer. 1946 Langlbv Pol. Verg, de Invent V. viiL 
109 b, The vpper parte of the Church called the ('hanccl or 
Quire. 1648 Lighikoot Glean. Ex. 38 It consisted of three 
parts . . as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Churcli, and 
the Churchyard. 1697 Bp. of Lincoln Charge in Southey 
Comm.-Pi. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849 B part of the church, pre- 
pared for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, which we 
call the Chancel. x8x8 Cruise Digest III. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron, .to keep the rectory house and 
chancel in repair. 1870 F. Wiison Ch. Lindt^. x6 Ixmg 
chancels were then in great e.steem. 

1 3 . transf. Used of other buildings, at the temple 
at Jerusalem, heathen ttmplcs, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 282/2 Poore chauncell^ open 
holes ill every side : beddes of silke with tapites going all 
about his ihanibre. X94a Udall Erasm. Apopk. (1B77) 233 
<D.) l*he priest went into the priuc chauiicell, and . . came 
forth againe, and aunswered that Jupiter did. .make him a 
gra uni of his bou ne. 1977 tr. Bullingtr's Decades ( 1 592 ) 340 
Holie of holies, .or the chauncell of the temple. 1649 Ix>ve- 
lace Foetus 112 Enter the dismall chanccll of this roome. 

4 . Comb.., as chancel-arch., building vbl. sb., 
’Casement, -screen, -steps , -window \ chancel table, 
a communion-table. 

i83aTENNyKoN May Queen, Neto I'eaVs EvevU Upon the 
chanccl-cascmcnt, and upon that grave of mine. 1846 
Keels Lyra lunoc. (1873) xi6 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stair. 1858 Hawimohne Fr. 4 It. yrnls. II. i 8 Many a 
great chancel- window. 1863 Sik G Scott Glean. Wesint. 
Ab. 14 The pier of the chancel-arch. x88a Aihenmum 
5 Aug. 18 {/^ Wholesale * restoration.*! * (the leading object of 
many of which is chancel-buildingi. 

Chanoeler e, obs. form of Chancellou. 
t Cba'lioellary, Ohs. [One of the forms of 
Chancellery, ol partially specific use.] 

1 . An office in the general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chanccfy^ managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which arc recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pa^s the great or the quarter seal. 

1676 W. Row Supp. Blair* s Autobiog. xi. (1848) 355 The 
Earl of Ixithian's son. Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclam, in Loud. Gaz. No. 2221/5 la Order where- 
iinto, this shall be to the Direttors of Our Chnncrllary, and 
their Ilcputs for Writing the same .a sufficient Warrand. 

2 . An occasional form of Chancellery 2 b. 
Chanoelled vtja’nseld),/^. pplc. and ppl. a. 

[f. Chancel + -ED ; in first quot. as if f. a vb.] 
a. Placed in a chancel, b. Having a chancel. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch, No Convent. 12 If they . . will not 
be chanrell’d, when they read Common-Priiycr to the whole 
Congreg.*itioii, they must be ccribur’d for cancelling the 
l«aw9i. i88x Athemeum. 20 Aug. S47/2 ’J'he.sc early chan- 
celled churches. 

Chanoelleer, variant of Canceleer. 
Chanceller, -eur, obs. ff. Chancellor. 
ChflACelloryp -Ory (tJo*nse1ari\ Forms; 3 
chonoelerio, 4 ohaunoelrie, chaunoallerie, 7 
ohanoellary, 9 ohancelry, ohanoellory, 8- 
ohanoellery. Also in F. form chancellerie (see 
sense 3). [a. OP'. chancel\l)eiie^ f. chancclier 

CiiANOKLLOH ’, cf. latc L. and Pr. cancelldriay Sp. 
cancelaria. It. and Cat. cancellcria : see -ery. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry^ Chan- 
cery ; also, partly refashioned ns Chancellary.] 

1 . The office or position of a chancellor. 

r 1300 Beket 359 Thcrforc ich ^ulde the up here a 1 dene 
the ^ancelcric. 13^93 Gower Conf II. 191 Thofficc of the 
chaunc'clicrie Or ot the kinge«i tfesorie. x886 J. Gili.ow 
Hist. Eng. Catholics 11 . 380 H is locum tenens in the Chan- 
cellory. 

2 . A chancellor's court, or office, with its officials. 
[Cf. Ger. kamelei. kanzlei^ 

1803 Svn. Smith Rev. Cafteads^ Danois, 'Phe chancel^ 
of Denmark interprets all laws which concern privileges in 
litigation . , The German chancelry has the same powers 
and privileges in Sleswick and Holstein. 1876 Daily Ne^vt 
5 Dec. 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of four members. 

b. Tl.e office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
documents, official style of |>cnmanship, etc ). 

1683 Temple Mem. Wkn, 1731 I. 441 'I'he 'TitleR in the 
new j^owers should be insert^ . . according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellary of each Court 17M T. Jenkins 
tr. Father Paul on Bounces (1736) 142 The Coromendamx 
contracted too much of this Habit, not altogether com- 
mendable, from the Roman chancellery. x8«i-| Schapp 
Relig. Enrycl. 1 . 639 Became Scriptor Apostolicus in the 
papal chancelry in Avignon, 1371. 


0. The office attached to an embassy or consulate. 

Eene 4 June, He will merely succeed the Clerk of the 

Chancellepr, M. Farine, who has been assisting the United 
States' Minister in the task . . of protecting the interests of 
the French residents. 1877 Wallace Russia xxxiii. 560 
I'he chancelleriep of the courts. x88i Daily Newt so Jan. 
3/4 The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Turkish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions. 

3 . The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. 

1831 Remembrauceraix [Cardinal Riarioj employed many 
of the blocks of travertine. . for consiructina the chancellery. 
S84B, Thackeray Fon. Fair Ixvii, Their Lranch rivals shut 
up their chancellerie. ifl^ T. Hughes in Daily News 3 
Mar. 6/x [The bishop] striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery. 1885 T. Mozi.ey Remin, Tewus, 
he. L 86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel. 

Chanoollor uja nsclai). Forms : i-s oan- 
oeler, 1 oanoheler, 3 4 ohaunseleri^e, 3 6 
ohaunoeler, ohanoelar, 4 ohasoelere, (ohazioe- 
lier), 5 ohanoeller, (achanohler), C chaunalor, 
ohansler, ohaunoellour, -or, ohaunoelour, -or, 
ohanoelleur, {Sc. chanolair), 6-7 ohanoelor, 
7-8 ohanceilour, 6- ohanoellor. [ME. and 
AFr. canccler, chancelery a. OF. canceller ^ chamelier 

L. cancelldrius usher of a law couit, whose station 
was ad cancellos at the bars or grating which sepa- 
rated the public from the judges (see Cancelli, 
Chancel). The word appeared already in Inte 
C)K. as canceler (occ.is. cancheler\ evidently intro- 
duced by Edward the Conl'essor from Norman 
French cancheler\ this was in 13th c. supplanted 
by the Central Fr. form chanceler ; and this in late 
Anglo-Fr., and thence in i6lh c. English, was er- 
roneously spelt -our., -or, like other words properly 
in -er, -re, etc. : cf. Ancestor, and see -ou.] 

[The early history of the sense lies outside English : in the 
Roman Empire, thei/xMcr/Z/rr/wf wasa petty oflicer stationed 
at the bar {of lattice work) in a b.TsiIlca or other law court 
(cf. Canckii.1, Chanceli, as usher of the court; in the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to he a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
From the ancient Roman Empire, the iinitie and office was 
transferred to the Western Empire, and Kingdoms, with a 
varying but generally increasing importance. It appears to 
have been introduce into England by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and became an iinriortant office under the Nonnun 
Kings, the cliuncellor as official secretary having superin- 
tendence of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
sovereign, the custody of the royal seals, and important 
legal functions ; sec senses 1 u, a a. From the Roman Empire 
tne office also passed into the church (whence sense 5., aiid 
into the mediaeval ordeis of knighthood (whence 6 b). 

1875 Stubbs Cotist. Hist. (cd. 2) 1 . 35a The chancellor of 
the Karolingian sovereigns, is simply the roy.'tl notary.. 
Edward the Confessor, the first of our sovereigns who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor The whole of 
the scrrrtarial work of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains.) 

1. 1 . General sense of secretary, official secietnry. 
Obs o\ alien. fB" of the kiir^^ of En^jland. Obs. 

This office has developed into that descril>ed in z a, and 
for the sake of historical coniinuity the quot.stions arc all 
given there, but the earliest also belong here, and the 
phrase the King’s Chancellor continued in occasional use 
down to the i6tnc. 

t b. ol the queen-consort. Obs. 

a X131 O. E. Chron. an. XJ23 pes ewenes cancclcr Gode- 
frcift wa:s gehaten. 

C. of foreign or ancient potentates. 

c 1300 K. A Us 1810 Darie of-clepith his chaunselere, And 
hotetli him sende, fer and ncrc. .lettres hard. 138a Wyclif 2 
Sam. XX 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunseU-re 
[T535 CovFRD. cnaunreler; x6xx recorder]. x6ix Bibie 
Ltra iv. 8 Rchum the Chancellour, and Shiinshai the Scribe. 

d. of a nobleman or great loid, 

1613 S11AK.S. Hen. VII I, II. 1. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar. .At which appear'd against him, his Surueyor, Sir 
Gilbert Peeke his Chancellour, and lohn Car. 

e. The French equivalent is sometimes applied 
to the chief secretary of an embassy, and the 
English form occurs ns its repTesentative. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850^ 11 . 4149 I'he Consuls and 
vice-ConsuI.s, and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. X889 WhitakeVs 
Aim. 312 [Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London] 
Chancellor. 

11 . Modem uses of the title arising out of the 
original sense : 

2 . a. Chancellor of England^ also called Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor', the same 
officer who was oi iginally the King's Chancellor 
(see 1 a), who has in course of time become the 
highest officer of the crown, and an important 
member of the cabinet. 

He is the liighcst judicial functioltory in the kingdom, and 
ranks above all peers spiritual and temporal, except only 

E rinces of the blood, ana the archbishop of Canterbu^ : he 
I keeper of the Great Seal, is^styled * Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty's conscience *, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords ; he presides in what was the Court of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court ; appoints all justices of peace ; is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots ; is visitor of hospitals 
and colleges ot royal foundation, and patron of all church 
livings under twenty marks in value. 
a X086 Chart. Eaaweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. ssp Stigand se 
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archeblfOAop, Harold aorl, Rennbold cancheler. 0 . E. 
CArva. an. 1093 [SocyngJ. .beUDhte. . Rodbeard hucanoelere 
^ biiooprice on LiiioMne. a 1154 /Wan. 1137 (Kar he nam 
pe b' Ro^er or Sereburi . . Ifc te Canceler Roger hie neuea. 
1097 R-< }louc. (i7a4) 4^ The king him made ts chauoceler. 
c ijoo eip Seint Thomas that was Chanceler. ( 2390 
R. Brunhb CArom. (s8io) isS His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wvclip Sel, IVAs, III. 335 Oure bishopis 
bat pressen to be chaunseler. 1413 Lydg. Pyigr. iv. 

xxxiii. (2483) 81 The tfayrd oounceUour of the Icynge is the 
chaunoeler. CkroH. Gr. Fri^trs (1850) 93 Morton, 

cardnalle & chaunceler of Ynglond. 2384 Powbl LhydU 
Cambria 943 The bishop of Rite, the Kings ChanceUr. 299a 
Lambardb Arch. 51 Edward . . having spent a great 
I«rt of his age in Normandie, first brought the use of the 
Seale from thence into this Realms ; and with it (as 1 sup- 
pose) the Name of Chancellor. 2762 Gibbon DtfcL 4 II. 
54 In some respects, the office of the Imperial qumstor may 
00 compared with that of a modem chancellor. 2828 Cruisb 
Dig0silW» 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judns of England, except one. 2845 Gbavbs Ram^ 
Law in EncvcL MetroF Gur ancient chancellors, up to 
the time of Wolsey, were mostly ecclesiastics. 28^5 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. XV. afig Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubert de Burgh was the last great justiciar. 

Lord Chancellor, • 

(Lord, or my Lord, was at first no part of the title ; it now 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

2483 Plumpton Carr. 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed in 
the Parlament house the same day, that, etc. 2663 Cowlby 
Fersss 4 Fss. (i66u) 39 Bacon . . Whom a wise King, ana 
Nature chose Lord Chanceilor of both their Lawes. 2663 
P'lagtllum or O. Cromwell Pref. a A common. .Sentence oT 
my Lord Chancellours. 2765 Blackstonb Cotnm. 1 . 1. ii. 
233 The lord chancellor . . sends his warrant to the clerk. 
28^ Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. (1869) 273 The highest 
of all the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the Lord CnancelTor. 

7. Lord Jligh Chancellor, 

2^ Hay any Work 97 The offices of our L. high Chan- 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Eiiglande. 
2^07 (title), The History of the Rebellion. .Written by the. . 
Earl of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
2876 Frekman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge in Equity, the 
Speaker of the Hou.se of Lords, the proverbial Keeper of 
the King's conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than any other of the great officers of state. 

b. Lord Chancellor of Ireland, an officer of the 
Irish government, having duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in England. 

2890 C. Phillii'S J. P. Curran 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor received a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable. Jbid. 409 I'lie Irish Chancellor felt himself 
. .compelled to give way. 

t o. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
before the Union of 1707, who was the head of 
law as well ns equity in that kingdom. Obs. 

8. Chancellor of the Exchequer', the highest 
finance minister of the British Government : his- 
torically, he is the under-treasurer of the Exchequer, 
whose office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasurer came lo be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Trkasijiit. (See also Exohkqukk.) 

11148 Trin. Commun. 39 H. 3., Rot. 8 b IMadox 580] Ro- 
di^hus de LevLCstria de Licentia Regis remi.iit Regi 
Ofncium Canccllarij de Scacearia. a 1300 Red book of Ex^ 
cheq. i^b (Oath) £11 loffice de Chanceller del Escheqer,] 
C2330 K. Drunnk Chron. (x8io) aBo To Berwik cam be 
kyiige Ebchekere, Sir Hugh of Cre<i<iyugham he was 
chancelere, Walter of Admundcaham he was Tresorere. 
1939 Act 96 Hen. VI [I, c. 3 The Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlainc, and Barons of the Kings Escheuuer. 
afiya R. Wild Poet. Licent. $5 May the wise Chanclour 
of ill’ Exchequer be A greater Treasure than the Treasuiy. 
2722 Madox Hist. Exekeq. 580 In the i8th year of IL 
Henry III, John Mansell was appointed to execute a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer. I cannot tell what office it was 
unless it was that of Chancellour. 2723 Swift Jml. to Stella 
19 Mar., The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the Examiner twenty guineas. 2836 Penny Cycl. V 1 . 489/1 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasurer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. 283B /bid. X. 110/9 I'he 
judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor of the 
exchequer for the time being, the chief baron, and four 
other barons. .When the court sits in equity the chancellor 


Dutehy and County Palatine of Laocaihlft. 1788 
Blaocbtonb Comm, iil 78. i8h G. Ron Diarin (tbfio) 


of the exchequer has a voice (although now rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment. 1^9 Stubbs Const. Hiss. (ed. s) II. 
In the same reign [Henry III] was created the office of 


In the same rei^n [Henry III] was created the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequer seal 
was entrusted, and who with the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable juri^iction of the Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons. 

transf. 2842 Marry at PoackeriLwx, For .. two years Joey 
had filled his situation as chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper. 

4. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster \ origin- 
ally the chancellor of the Duchy Court of Lan- 
caster, the representative of the King as Duke of 
Lancaster ; now one of the ministers of the crown 
(he may or may not be in the cabinet), who pre- 
^dea^ personally or by deputy, in Uie Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on all matters 
of equity connected with lands held of the crown 
in that Duchy. 

2993 946 Edw. VI, c. 96 Writs . . shall and may 

from henceforth be directed . . to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowbl Interpr. s. v. Dutehy 
Court, A Court wherein all maters appertaining to the 
Dutehy of Lancaster are descided by the decree of the 
Chauncelour of that Court. 1698 Petition in A^. 4 (iB8^) 

11 . 384 Thomas, Earle of Stanford, Chancellour of hu j 


11 . E33 Lord Mttlggavi to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 
1874 7 'imes Summary 2873 The return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor the Duchy of Lancaster. 

6. Chancellor of a bishop at of a diocese : a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-general for the bishop, 
and holds courts for him, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

C2400 St. Alexius (Laud Szd) 968 |»oo kapostolle had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rrae. 1838^ 
Pilgryms T, 074 in Tkynnds Animmdv. The bisshop u 
not her. .ner yet his chansler. esaSs Br. R. Cox Injune^ 
tions. That ^1 Churchwardens within the dioces of Elie 
shal . .certifie . all such matters. . to the Chauncelour or his 
doputie vpon some court day. 2706 Avurn Parerg. 260 


Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 2739 in Swi/fs Lett. 
(1768) IV. 137 In the dioceM of Wells me bishop and his 
chancellor nave quarrelled. 2888 Wkitaker's Aim. S38 
[Diocese of] London . . Chancellor, Thomas H. Tristram. 


6. Chancellor of a chapter*. 9s,of a cathedral*. 
one of the four cWf dignitaries in the cathedrals 
of old foundation. 

(He applies the seal, writes letters of the chiq^er, keeps 
the books, etc.) 4 j 

2978 Scot. Poeme 16M C. II. 167 Though thow bee am* 
bishop or deane, Chan tour, chanclair or chaplane. 1884 
Crocitforc/s Clerical Direct, 496 Forriater, Hon. Qrlando 
Watkin Wild . . Canon Residentiary, and Chancellor of 
York Cathedral 2874. 

b. of an order of knighthbod : the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. 

2977 Harrison Eng. 11. v. (28;^) 1. 293 The chancellor of 
the order [garter] fiue yards of woollen cloth. 2688 R. 
Holmx Acetd. Arm. iii. 54 The Chan^lor of the Onler of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Chain, the 
cognizance of a Rose of Gold. 2889 IVhitakeVs Aim. 87 
Knights of the most noble order of the Gums , .CkanctllorB 
Bishop of Oxford. 

7. The titular head of a uniyersi^. 

1 n the English U niversities an ancient office : in the Scotch 
established by the Act of 2858. The office now is mostly 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice~Chancelhr, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges. Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor : hence ChancetloVs Prize Poem, CkanceU 
loVs Medal, CkoHceltoVs Medallist. 

c 2309 St. Edmund 240 in E. E. P. (2B63) 77 1 )e Chanceler 
. .sede bat he schulde bigynne & rede. 2473-4 Act 12 4 t 3 
Edw, iv in Oxf. 4 Camb. Enactm. 8 The chaunceler and 
Scolers of the universite. 2977. Harrison England 11. iii. 
(2877) 89 Over each universitie also there ts a seuerall 

chancelor. 2629 Crooke Body Man 37 lobertus some- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom- 
pelier in France. 2637 Decree Star Chamh. # 3 in 
Milton's Areop. (Arb.i 10 The Chancellours, or Vice Chan- 
cellors of either of the Vniuersities. 2752 Ciiambbrs Cycl. 
s. v., Chancellor of an Univemily, is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of decrees, provision, etc. given in the 
university. 2879 Edin. Univ, Calend. w The Chancellor 
is elected for life by the General Council. He is the head 
of the University. [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected 2850, died 2868. ^2878 7 'rollopb 

Thackeray (Eng. Men l.ett.) 5 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of that year. 2879 


bcholar, or a Chanceilor s MMallist. 2BB4 Bidding Prefer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert nuirquis ofSalisbury 
our Chancellor. 

8. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury. 

276a Humk Hut. Eng., The jury , . of which the E^l of 
Caithness was chancellor. 2837 Lockhart Scott (1839) 

983 7 'hat he should act as chancellor of the jury about to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to the Scottish 
estates of his family. 28^ Carlylk Remin, (z88i) 11 . 10 
The poor foreman [of the jury], Scot tick chancellor. 

111. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 
merly had a chief minister with this title ; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolution ; it is re- 
tained in Austro- Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the new German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 
perial administration. 

2622 CoTOK. B. v. Chancellor, The Lord Chancellor Is the 
principall M^&trat of France (as ours of England). 2838 
Penny CycL Al. 199/2 The archbishop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
cellor of the empire for Germany, s^ Timee Summary qf 
Year, I'he relations between the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor [Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfriendly. 2870 /bid,. The pur|>osa 
. .of sounding the North German Chancellor on the possible 
conditions of peace. 2879 Ibid., It may be doubted whether 
the Im^rial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. 

10. U* S, The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. 

t Chancellor, v. Obs. rare^\ ff. prec. sb.] 
To charuellor it : to act the part of a chancellor. 
26^ S. H. Gold. Law 78 He bdog the highest Judge, is 
a Chancelor also; and as he may create a Chancery, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it, and check the ridged letter of 
the Law for its intention. 

Chanoallorata (tfa nsSbr^t), rare, [f. as 
prec. + -ATK 1. ( L. analogies wonld give cancella- 

riate.yi The office of chancellor, chancellorship. 


t8fa Obmver ij Nov., The oariiait authentic noords dt 
the Iffiih Chanoellorateu 

01ui*DiMUoro:ia, notHo^wL [see -m.] A 
female ehaacellor ; also a ohinoelloPs wife, 

2748 H« Walrolb Cerr, (2837) L >13 The geatleiiuui then 
made the aaoie confidence to the chancellorest. «88i 
Thackeuav Leuel iko WieL iii, Beeanse she has not been 
invited to the Ledy Chancelloiett's soirde. 

ChA*iioeUoruiii. [see -um.J The system of 
government by a chancellor. 

1881 Amencau HI. 09 A system of Chaneellorism [in 
Germany) not quite unlike French Imperialism. 
ClUbMellonlllp (tja nsdlaijiip). ff. as prec. 
•("-BHir.J The office of chancellor. (In various 
senses: see CHANCEtLOB.) 

2473 Waaaw. Ckrou, 3 The fCyng put cute of the Chaun* 
celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. 1939 Act 97 Hen, 
VllI, c. 97 In the office of chaunceilouranip of the aug- 
mentaciontb 2996 Chron. Gr, Friart (2899) 32 In OcCobw 
the cardtiRile was deprived of the chanslercheppe. sSee 
Camdrn Rem. (26371 ^75 During the time of his Chancet 
lourship of England. 1706 Avurps Parerg, i6b No one 
should be admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 
good knowledge in the CivU and Canon Laws. 2809 G. 
Rosa Diaries (i860) 11-407 Mr. Perdval has decided to 
offer Mr. Vansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
2873 Times Summary 0/ Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
retained his Chancellonmip of the Empire, has, etc. 
Ohanoellory, var. ol ChanojUiLbbt. 
Chanoalxy. [A shortened form of the earlier 
Cuanobllbbt : cL Ger. hamelei, hamlei.] 

1. An earlier form of Chanobrt, q. v. 

2. A frequent form of Chakobllebt a, and (oc- 
casionally) a b. 

t01ia*llMl7p adv, Obs, [f. Chabox sb, B4 
-LT By chance, accidentally, haply. 

I c 1940 Gaw. A Or. Knt, 77B And he ful channoely hats 
ehosen to l>e cnef gate. 2389 E. E. Gilds (1B70) 4 ^ eny 
debat chaunselich fiille among eny of hem. 

1 0ha*iicem8al« adv, obs,-^ [see Mbal.] 
At chance times. 

c 2440 Pro m F Purv, jt Chauncemele [AT chavneemely], 
subtelaris. [There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 
given, which appeal's to belong to the next word cAauncepe 
or ehaueepe.] 

ChlUICe-lAedley (t/amsirordU). [a. AF. 
chance medUe mixed or mingled chance or casual^ : 
see Chamox ; medler is a var. of mesler to mix, 
mingle : see Mxddlx. From the fact that medley 
is also a sb., and chance medley a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of * fortultotm medley \ the 
meaning has oflen been mistaken, and the expres- 
sion misused.] 

1. Law, Accident or casualty not purely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
Manslau^ter by chance-medley (for which later 
writers often use chance-medley itsdf ) : 'the casual 
killing of a man, not altogether without the killer's 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 
misadventure ; homicide mixt ' (Cowcl). 

2494 Fabvan vii. 499 Sir Thomas de Agome . . was by 
Chaunce medley sl^e of a Bryton knyght 2930-1 Act 
99 Hen VJiJ, xiv, Sayntuary for that . . offence^., mao- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 29^ Langlby PoL Verg, 
De Invent, iii. viiL 74 b, That had doen any muither un- 
ware or ^ chauncemedly. 2977 Hounshkd Chron. 11 . 74 
William Kufus. .received his deaths wound by casualtte or 
chancemedlie. 1382 J. Bkll H addon* e Anew, Osor, 390 
If a man had committed manslaughter by chauncemedley. 
26bo j. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners 4 Sherifes 9 To put a 
difference betweene homicide by chaunce-medley and 
murder. 2632 J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort, Wheel 
(1848) Pref., Is hap turn'd haples, or is chance chance 
medly T 26^ Blount Law Did,, Manslaughter . . diffen 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice 1 

1 r u— - .. 


kill 2749 Lend. Mag. 359 The Jury found it Chance 
Medley. 2859 Briulky Ess. 80 Why does . . Hamlet after 
murdering Pmonius die by chancemedley T 

yAc- 


284B Fullrb Holy 4 Prof. Si. iii. il. Z5< If without thine 
intention, .by chancemedly thou hittest Scripture in ordin- 
ary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee, a 2749 Swift Whs. (2841) II. 116 By mere 
chance-medley shot nU own fortune dead with a single texL 

2. Inadvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which chance largely enters. {Erroneously 
put for ' pure chance \ and for 'a fortuitous medley 
or confusion \) 

2983 Fulkb Defence vli. 319 You make them in the case 
of chance medley, that have translated 'sheol* a grave. 
2849 Milton Tetrach. (2852) 923 Hiis is true in the generall 
rignt of marriage, but not in the chance medley of every 
particular matcTi. 2789 Cowprr Tiroctn. 858 Whom thou 
wilt chuse . . Is all chance-medley and unknown to me. 2849 
T. B. Head Stokers 4 P» viiL (2852) 79 The strange chance- 
medley of objects before us. 2879 Jowarr Plato (ed. a) IV. 
70 Left to the guidance of unreason and chance medley. 

9. altrib. 

28aa W. Irvino Braceh, Hall xxvii. 047 Having been 
handled rather roughly . . in the chance-medley affair of 
May-day. 2844 Dirraru Coningsby iii. iL 93 Such lax, 
chance-medley maxims. 28^ Sir L Hrrschrl Pop. Led, 
Sc. iv. 1 99 (1873) Z59 By a simple chance-medley confusion. 

Chanoer, v. rare, [?f. Cbavoxbt.] trans. 
To ' tax ' (an account or bill of costs). 

2798 Root*%Amer. Law Ref. I. 224 Pray to have said note 
chancered as to the principal and interesL I'he Court is of 
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opinion tfiat the com b within the itotote and that nid 
note be chancered iO;C3 >5^' 

Chanoer, obs. Sc. fonn of Chavobl. 
OllMiOavy (tjant^ri). Forms: 4-5 ohaim- 
Mrie, -lyo, 4 6 ohaunooiie, >rye, 5 ohauneere, 
ohaunora, 5-7 ohaanoo^, 6 olutunsery, 6*7 
ohanoerie, 7 ohansaiie, 6- ohanoarj. [A worn- 
down form of chancelry, ekanceUryy CHAHCELLBiiT.] 
tl. The office of a chancellor ; chancellorship. 
■MS Purvey Rem^tuir, (1851) a Secular that is 

chuuncerie, tresorie, privy aeaf, and other sicne aeculer ofli' 
da in the chekir, 1580 Hoi.LvaAMU Tretu. Fr» Tong.f La 
Ckamtierig, the Chanceric. 1591 Percivall SF />/£/.. 
CkancilUria^ a chauncellorRhippet the chauncerie. a 169B 
Cleveland Ruttick Rantp (1667) 410 The Biahop ahall 
give them an Account of the Prolita of hia Chancery. 

2 . The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords : but, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly conninted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi> 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing M writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
The second proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience, 
moderating the rigour of the common law^ and giving re- 
lief in ca-ses where there was no remedy in the common- 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

Ill Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in character to, the English court ; but it has 
tieeu similarly changed into a division of the Irish High 
Court of Justice. 

■377 Lancl. P, /V. B. iv. 28 In be cheker and at b« 
chauncerie. Ixjda Ibid^ A. iv. 46 In E'ischeker and Chaun- 
cclrie.] 1489-90 Plumpton Corr. gi Whereof, 1 have a 
dedimus out of the Escheker, & another out 

of the Cnauncre. 1993 T. Wilson RJtui. 56 b, A manne 
should appele from the common place to the chauncerie. 
1699 Fuller /*(/• i»noc. (1840) 300 Thomas l^rd Co- 
ventry, when coiiiuig from the cbanceiy to sit down at din- 
ner, was wont to say, ' Surely, to-day 1 have dealt equally, 
for I have displeased both sides.' xjox Lond.Gaz. No. 3724/4 
S. Keck Esq. ; a Master in the High Court of Chancery. 
01763 Shknstonr 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery is to common law. tySa Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. i6g The writ .. was issued from the 
chancery. 1893 Dickens Bleak //. ix. 60 * There never was 
such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.' 1874 Ruskin Forx Clav, IV. 287 Gridley's real 
name was Ikey — he haunted Chancery. 1876 Freeman 
Norm, Con^. V. xxiiL 135 Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of tliat class of clerks of the King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the ,xdiiiinistration 
of the kingdom. Mod. The heiress is a ward in Chanceiy. 

b. Applied to similar coarts elsewhere ; in U.S. 
*a court of etpiity ' (Webster). 

* In imitation of the High Court of Qiancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have wrung up in the 
British dominions and dependencies, borne of these are 
called Courts of Qiancery. .In each of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
•o named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chancery.* 
Penny s. v. 

1555 Eden Decadet W. /mi. (Arb.^ 272 Auditour of the 
Courte of the Chauncerie in V alladolith. ^ c 1649 Howell Lett. 
so Oct. 1632^ Lubeck wher . . their prime Chancery is still. 
S98o Coxb Rase. Disc. 5 The government is vested in the 
cnanccry of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk. s^ Buskill 
(in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity centers in the same trihunaf. .In others 
..the courts that ^minister equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial officers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts ^ chancery is usually ap- 
plied : but in American Law, the terms equity and courts 
etf equity are more frequently employed. 

0. Scotland. An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called Chakcjcllaby, 
q.v.), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands ; also of crown charters of incor- 
poration ; commissions or gills of office from the 
crown ; service of heirs, general and special ; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal. From it are issued, in the sovereign's name, 
brieves of inquest regarding idioicy or insanity, and 
letters of tutory and curatory. 

(Established by James 1 on his return from his English 
captivity 1424, and appcu^tly intended to be a court ou 
the model of the English Chancery. But it was never 
completely organised, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session <1532), the Chancery office was re- 
duced practically to the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writa Cf. sense 3.) 

1807-4 R. Bsll Diet, Leew St^tl, 8.v. Mod. ' Served heir 
to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriff of Chancery, dated . . . , and recorded in Chancery 
. . * The Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 
(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office).* 

d. JiR, (with reference to the functions of the court. ) 

1617 Hibson IVks. II. 93 It is thy gracious Court of 

Chanceiy and mitigation which I five vnto : 1 am afraid to 
appeare at the Bench of lustice. xoja Foso Perkin Weerh. 
u. il. We carry A Chancery of pity in our bosoms. i66e 
Stilungfl. Orig, Sacr, 11. v. 1 8 The Propheticall office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherpin the Pro- 
phets did interpret the Pandecu of the Law ex erqseo 4 
Sum, eM Cudwosth JnUll, Syei. 888 His Will is not 
meer Will.. but it is Law, Equity and Chancery. 

Db Quincby Cosifess, (1664) sx3 Oh . . righteous opium that 
to the chancery of dreams summonest . . false YritncsiWi 

e. /!r. b^uity, or proceedings in equity. 


f b6u8 WmtiES Mrii. Reenesnk. vi. 1341 Whosoever esne to 
see That peace of Chaunoery, supiMMBd me A very cheac- 
iiw Rascall. i 698 Wilkins Bern Char. vHl vej, 

3 . A court of record ; an office of public records ; 
archives ; also Jig. 

1913 Ld. Bbsners Froisi. I. xxiv. 35 The k)*ng caused 
(these letters] to be k»t in his chaui«cery. tfieo Holland 
Livy XLiii. xvi. 1166 'Inc Ccnsours. .shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie. 176s hTEKNE Tr, Shbtuiy 
(iScia) VI. viiL 297 The accusing spirit, which flew up to 
Heaven's chancery with the oath, blush'd as he gave it In. 
1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) 11 . 499 The CotsuIr and 
vice.Consuls. .may establish a chancery, where shall he de- 
posited the consular detenninations, acts and proceedings. 

Blackw. Mag. XXXll. 769 Its slender chancery of 
written memorials. 1843 Carlyle Past f Pr. (1858) 21 7 In 
Heaxen's Chancery also there goes on a recording. 

1 4 . Treasury. Vbs. rare. 

1848 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. ao6 To pay back into 
tlie chancery of war, a.^ into some fund of abeyance, all Ills 
own prixes, and palms of every kind. 

5. Chancellery a. 

1561 Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 45 How peat difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well framed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Amer Ceog. II. 27 
Tiiere are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German language. x88a C. £. 'i'usNKS Stud, in 
Russ. Lit. ix. 138 LHel ollcFed Knloff a place in his chancery. 

6 . «■ Chancellery 3 . 

1978 1 *. N tr. Conq. W India, That he sliould be sent 

S risviner to the Chanccric of Santo Domingo. S848 W. H. 

Lkli.y tr. /.. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. II. 504 Entering the 
Place VendAme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7 . Pugilism. l^Krom the tenacity and absolute 
control with which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainly of cost and loss to 
property * in chancery \'] A slang term for the 
po:>ition of the head when held under the opponent’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate effectively; 
hence sometimea figuratively used uf an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

1838 Makkvat N. Forster xlvii, He'll not ‘put his head in 
chancery *, that’s clear. x8^ O. W. Holmi<s A ut. Breakf. 
T. (i882> 143, 1 had old Timc'.s head in chancery, and could 
give it film. 1877 Bfhant Rice Son 0/ yule. i. ii. 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chancery. 

8 . attrib. and Comb.y as chancery-cotiri, -judge, 
-many -practice, -suit, -suitor, -ward ; chancery- 
double, a name for a kind of paper (? obs .') ; 
ohanoery-hand, a particular style of en£ros.sing. 

. * 564 . T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Accui, ii. 161 'iTie nieinory 
is as it were the register and “chancery court of all the 
other senses. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Sfnmi 328 A 


other senses. 1847 Mks. a. Kerr Hist. Ser^mi 328 A 
national chancery couil. xqx% Act xo Anne in Lond. 
Cos. No. 5018/j For alt Paper called ..“Chancery double 
or. . . per Ream. 1660 Pefy.s Diary la July, Mr. Kipps . . 
directed me to Jdr. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he nut liaving time to get it done in “cliancery-hand, 1 was 
forced to run all up and down Chancery Lane. 1893 Dickens 
Bleak H, Pref., A "Chancery Judge once liad the kindness 
to inform me., that the Court of Chancery., was almost 
immaculate. 1980 Bakei Alv. C 395 A “Chauncerie man, or 
a practiser in the law, to dmwe out writtes. 1591 Lamuardb 
A rch. 55 'I’ho House of the R0II.S. hath bccnc of long lime, 
as it were, the Collcdge of the Chanccric-niciL XB74 Kus- 
KiN Fors Clav, IV. 244 [DickensJ 1 have heard liad real 
effects on “Chancery practice. x8tf Ld Sl Leonards 
Handp Bk. Prop, Law xxi x6a A “Chancery suit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. X830 
Gen. P. Thomi'Sun Exert . (1843^ 1 . 23U The celebrated 
injunction of a noble “chanrery-auitor to his son. 

CllflAOilLg vbl. sb, [f. Chance v. + 

-iNoi,] The action of the verb Chance; tbap- 
pening, befalling; fortune, luck iobs.y 

Watson Pwms (Arb.) 195 Why Hue 1 wretch In 
hope of better chancing. 

•f* b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Obs. 

sA^sGaui.e Magastrom.^ao* Cogging, dicing, or chancing. 

Ohanclalr, obs. Sc. form of Chanoeluik. 
Ohanora (Jte'i^kaj). Also 7 -K Bhanker, ohan- 
ker, 8 shanore. [a. F. chancre tancer, also 
venereal ulcer L. cancer crab. Cf. Cancer, Can- 
ker.] An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases. 

«x6os Montgomerie hlvting 308 The chaud-peece, the 
chanker. 1657 Coi.vil Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 5o When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov'r liie alps. X789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 507 Symptomatic chancres are commonly 
accompanied with ulcers in the throaL 187a Cohen Dis, 
I'hfoat X13 Chancres about tlie lips, ton^e,aiid liard palate, 
produced by actual contact. zWx .Syd, Soc, Lex,. According 


produced by actual contact. zWx .Syd, Soc, Lex,. According 
to most modern authorities, this soft chancre or local conta- 

S 'ous ulcer. . is not a syphilitic, idthongh a venereal^ disease, 
e Hunterian or hard chancre being die local manifestation 
of syphilis. 

Hence OliA'Bored a. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. S17 Shanker*d, colli* 
flower'd. .Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 

Oha'nonfoniip a, [f. prec. -f -(i)fobm.] Of 
the form or nature of a chancre. 

x868 N, Syd. Soc. Trans., Lemcereaujds Treat. Syphilis 
1 . ii. 83 Chancriform erosion. 

CliflAOroid (Jse-qkroid), sb, [f. Chaxobb + 
•oiD.] * A synonym of sojt chancre * : first used by 
Clerc, 

x86x Rumstsad Ven. Dis. (1879) 339^ I adopt the name of 
"chancroid 'to designate the "contagious and local ulcer of 
the jreniuls *. 1875 tr. Zissnssen's CycL Med. III. xo^ Hence 
in Clerc's chancroid there has been no transformation . . of 
the syphilitic poison. 


attrib. 1878 T. Bsyant Pract Sstrg, 1 . 700 Chancroid 
disease of the rectum. 

CSuuioroi'dffil, a. Pertaining to a chancroid. 
t86s Bumutbad Ven, Die, (1879; 340 Ihc chancroidal 
poison . . may be reinoculated. 

ChaacroiUI (Jae'qkml, a, [f. Chancre -f 
•OUB, or ad. F. chancreux.] Pertaining to, charac- 
texized bv, or of the nature of a clmncre. 

XTSX R. Brookks Gen, Pract, Physic (17581 fl. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulceraiions. 1789 J. PiLAaeoN in Med. Commun, 11 . 
66 'i'he . . true chancrous appeuranc'e. 1807-06 S. Coofee 
Pirsl Lines Surg. 037 The cnancroos ulcer. 

Chancy (t/a-nsi), a. Also 9 ohsnoey. [£. 

Chance sb. + - y L] 

1 . Sc. Lucky, a. Bringing good fortune, auspici- 
ous ; b. having good fortune, fortunate, happy. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas A/neis in. iL 103 To the chancy wyndis [he 
slew in sacrifice] atie mylk quhite (heist]. Ibid. xii. vii. laB 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate. 01774 Feugubson 
Driuk Etlog. Poems (1845) 57 Ye never saw sic chancy 
days. 18x8 M iss F kRRixR Marriage 1 1 . 133 ‘ Puir read, it's 
no had a very chancy ootset.' 

2 . Sc. Lucky or sale to deal or meddle with; 

' canny 

a 1774 Fergusson '^1789’' II. 3 (Jam.) Some fiend or 

fairy, noe sae very chancy, Has driven me. .I'o wed. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, v, ‘Tak tent o' youi>cll, my bunny lassie, 
for my horse is not very chancy.' 1870 Edgar Runnymede 
x6i Which it is nut cti.Tncy to meddle with. 

8. liable to chance or sudden cheffige, iinceitain, 

" casual risky, untrustworthy, colloq. or dial. 

s86o Gk(>. Eliot Mill on Fl. 1 . 166 I'here's never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are no chancy — never two summers alike. 
X867 1 ' 'Rni.i.oi'F ( hron. Barset I. xxv. 221 City money is 
always very chancy. X876 Gko. Eliot Datu Der. iv. xxviii. 
236 Ky a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a cliancy personage. t88a Coutemp. Rev. 3 Tlie 
crop, however, is a very * cliancey ’ one. 

Hence 01ia.’aoi&aBa, casual quality. 

1870 .Spectator 19 Nov. 137Q I'he illustration U admirable, 
and not least admirable for tlie ‘ chanciness' of its effect. 

t Chandelabre. Obs. rare- L In 5 ohaund-. 
[a. OK chandelabre (mod F. candJlabre^ ad.L. can- 
deldbriim Canj^elabuum.] A candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

ri43D Lvne. l.yfe our Ladyc A vj/i (R.) In figure eke 
the cnauiidclabrc of guide. 

Ohandelar, -er, obs. ff. Chanolke. 
fChandelew. Obs. rare- K ^Chandlery. 

r IA50 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (x868) 321 Cliandelew 
schalle haue and allc napere. 

Chandelier Ju^ndcll >‘J). Also 8 -eer. [mod. 
a. F chandelier', see Chandler.] 

1 . An oniaincntal b-anched support or frame to 
hold a number of lights (originally candles), usually 
hung from the roof or ceiling. 

1736 Stukelly Palnogr. 60 (!'.) Lamps, branches, 

or ^andeliers {us we now inodinlily call them). X745 in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (iB86> II. 167 'J wo brass branches 
or chandeliers, .for Si. Geo*. Church X77B 84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) 1 . 274 'I'liLs church is illuniinaleil by chanilrhers of 
tlie most superb workmanship. x8ax Scott Kenilworth 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandelier. 

2 . Mil. ‘ A wooden frame, which was filled with, 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping ’ (Stocqueler 
MiL Encycl.\ and cover llic sappeis. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel Ti}u, To blow up Ditches, Exta- 
cades, and Chandeliera 1704 Loud. Gcu, No. 4082/3 ' 1 ‘hey 
brought a great number of CliandclierN to cover their 
Workmen. 1876 BanckoI'T Hist, U. A. V. hx. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts. 

3 . ? A branched support. 

xqji-j Miller Gard. bid. s.v. Anil, A kind of pretty 
large Pails, fasten'd to ntroiig Poles, plac'd upon Chande- 
liers, by Means of which, the Nepoes violently and con- 
tinually raise, beat, and stir the V^ter. 

4 . attrib. and Comb . ; ohaJidelier tree, Panda- 
ntis Candelabtum : from its mode of branching. 

1803-33 Lamb Elia, Trag. Shahs, (h.) By chandelier light, 
and in good conmany. 1630 Linulby Nat. Syst. Bot.p^s 
The Chandelier 'Tree of Guinea and St. Thomas's derives 
its name from this peculiar tendency to blanching. 
Chandery, var. of Chanbky^ 

OlULndler (tja-ndlai). Forms: 4-7 chaim- 
deler, 5-7 ohandeler, 6-7 ohaundler, chand- 
ler ; (also 5 oondler, oandeler(e, ohaundeller, 
ohaundlar, ohawndelet^, 6 ohandelar, -ellor, 
-illar, 7 ohaundelor, -our, 8 Sc. ohanler). [ME. 
chaundeler, chandeler, a. AF. chandeler, OF. 
chandelier ( « Pr. candtlier. It. candelUere) L. 
type candtl{l)Arius, f. caHdel{l)a Cahdlb.] 
f 1 . A stand or rapport for a candle, a candle- 
stick ; a chandelier. (Chiefly northern, now Obs.") 

rx3a9 E. E.AlUt. P. B 1070 ^ chef chaundeler charged 
with ^ l3r3t. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. vl xxiv. 
Candelis and ojier priketis beF*Se* on candelstlkkis, ana 
chaundelers. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 60 Candelere^ condo- 
imbrm. turn CempL Scot. ix. 76 He. .reft the goldin alter, 
the chandduts or lycht, and al the goldin vescheL >95a-a 
iov. Ch. Goods Siopi. in Ann. Lichfield IV. 30, fj chaund- 
lers of woode. 1674 Rav N.-C. Wds., Chaundler, a candle- 
stick. Shtfield. S733^Rambay Chut the Caldron i. Have 
you any pots or pansOr any^ broken chandlerst 
2 . One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also Tallow-obandlkr, Wax-ohandleb.) 

1389 K. E. GHdsix^jdi 18 shut bene at ]r Chaundelers 
by pryaw of y« day. ^1400 Destr, Tr^ 1596 Cokes. 
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^ f IK* ”«• »u- 5*. rfoa Jltthtm/n Par^ 
MWf. Prol. (Arh.) 4 We haue proiniW the Copies to the 
Chandto to wr^ppe hi« candles in. 1711 Ai.t 10 in 
Xsarf. 5031/6 Such Chandler or Maker of Candles. 
187a I. Ykais Hut, Comm, mbg The present number of 
chandlers in England u estimated at ab^t 3»ooo. 

t b. Formerly, an officer who huperiatended the 
■apply of candles, etc., in a household. 

<1480 B*, Cftrim 8m in Boioos Bk. 326 Now speke 

I wylle a lytulle whyle Of )k> chandekr, with^uten gyle. 
i6es F. Tatb Houuh, Ord. £dw, if. | 15 The secant 
chauodeler shal reccve the wax and lights.. And the 
chaundelor shal make his hveree. i860 Our Eug, Horn* 8^ 

8. In extended sense : a. A retail dealer in pro- 
visions, CToceiies, etc. : often somewhat contemp- 
toous. b. in dealer, trader, as in Cohn- 

CfHANDLBB, SUIP-UUAKDLBIt. 

igBg Stubbcb Anat. Abus. 11. 49 Thtod. Be there any 
Chandlers there? . . What do they sell for the most pan ? 
Ampkil. Almost all things, namelie butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thotisiind oflicr trinkets be- 
sides. 1664 Etherkdge Love in Tub 1. U. (1733' 13 This 
morning the Chandler refus'd to score a quan of Scurvy- 
grass. Cos. No. 6x72/0 Robert Collier. Chandler 

of Small Wares. i8ao Scorr Alouast. Answ. liiirud. I'.p., 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase a pound 
of butler. Dickens Sk. Boz u866 205 The neigh- 

bours stigmatised him as a chandler. 1851 D. Jerrqi d St. 
CiUs xxvi, Revenge is.. not to be meddled with in the 
qiirit of a chandler. 

4 . Comb. chandlery-shop ; ohandler-ohafts Sc.^ 
lantern jaws ; so ohandler^hafted, lantern-jawed. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy John Cvwper xii, Shame fa' ye'r 
•chandler-chafls, O Death I 1790 A. Wilson Poems 7 s 
(Jam.) My sons wi' chaiiler chafts gape rulin’. To rive my 
TCor, my siller frae me. 178$ Jouru./r. Lotulott 4 (Jam.) 

A *chanler-chaftcd auld runk carlcn. 176a V ICnox Ess. 
No. 170 (1819) 111. 249 The ^chandlershop-keeper. 1817 
CoBBKTT lyks. XXXI i. 76 The ignorance of the Chandler- 
Shnii Knights is equal to their impudence. 

CaaiialareflB (tja ndbres). [f. prec. + -ehs.] 

A female chandler. 

* 7*3 Ltmd. Gaz. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren .. Tallow- 
ChandleresH. 

Ohandlerinj^ (tJcndlariQ'), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -INC l.J The dealing' or trade of a chandler. 

i860 Gko. Eliot Mill on PI, I. 221 Families in the 
grocei^ and chandlering lines. 

t Cba'lldlerlyf a. Vbs. rare-^. In quot. spelt 
ohaunlerly. [1. as prec. f -lyI.] Chandler-like, 
pertaining to a chandler or petty sho]>- keeper. 

1641 Milton Cfu Disci/, ii. (18ST167 I’o be taxi by the 
poui, to be scons'C otir lie.id money, our tuppences in their 
Chaunlerly Shop-book of Easter. 

Chandlery (vtJu’nciUrij. In 7 also ohaunde- 
lary. [prob. in pait a. OF. chandd\l)eH€y f. 
chandelier (cf. Chandler and -kuv) ; in part f. | 
Chanulrh t -Y, as in bakery, etc.] 

1. A place where candles etc., are kept. 

s6oi F Tate ifouseh. Ord. F.dw. II. 573 The offices of 
the panctry, Rutcry . . marslialsy, avciiery, Chauiidlery. 
1667 E. Chamhkrlavnr St. Gt. Brit 1. 11. xii. (17431 109 
The yeoman of the chandlery [is to bnngl seared ilullis. 
1875 SioBB.s Cofist, Hist. 11877) III. XXL 531 The sevend 
departments were organised under regular officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the nupery, the chandlery, etc. 

2 . a. Candles and otlici lighting materials, b. 
Tlie coinmuditieb sold by a retail provision-dealer 
(also in pi. chandleries). Also attrib. 

1601 F. 'i'Am Housek. Ord. Ediv. II, § 10 He sh.'il survey 
. . the livere& of Cluiutidelary that shalbe even day in the 
warderobe. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiii, To o()cn a little 
shop in the chandlery way. 184B Gen. P. Tiiumi'Son E.\-erc 
VI. A34 A vendor of the unenuinerable things culled 
chandlerieR. x886 Z,<iw Times' Re/. LI 11 . 678/2 'J'he out- 
standing debts of a chandlery businc.ss. 

c. With defining word, as ship chandlery (the 
biisineijs and commodities of a ship-chandler), 

1840 Frf.eme Comm. Class-bk. 16 Trade in Naval Stores 
and Ship Chandlery. 

t Cha'ndling, M. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Chand- 
ler : cf. peddling, peddler^ The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery. 

1589 in Wadley Bristol IVtlls «i886i 257 Implements and 
utensils for soaimuking and for Chaundlinge. 1876 L. 
Stei'Men Hist. Eng, Thought 1 . 16 h The exception to his 
tallow-chandling was a short residence with Sir Joseph 
Jckyll. 

II UliaildOOf -du (tj^nd// ). [Hindi iharufu?^ 

A preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 

i8y in Craig. 1858 SiMMONos Diet, Trade. 

tCbandry. Obs, Forms: 5-7 ohandery, 
chaundrle, -y, 6-7 chandrie, -dry. [Contract^ 
from chandlery^ like chancery from chancelerie.'] 

L The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household; -Chamdlkbt i. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cellar, spicery, chaundry, or any other office. 
1541 Act\^Hen.VllLz. xa | xa The yoinanof thechaundne 
, .shall, -haue in redinesM seared clothes, sufficient for the 
surgeon. s668 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 1x841) 
11 . 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king. 
1884. Leisure Hour 301/2 The chaundeler . . also moulds 
quarions and morters in the chaundry. 

2 . Chandlery, small wares. 

1631 Davbnant Gondiberi (1673) Pref. 11 The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares. 


8. The feast of Candlexats. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Mise. leo Two aemtnti 
. .to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments. . whilst 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry, 
Chano, obs, form of Chain, Kuan. 

Chanol, Ohanlbr, obs. IT. Channel, Chahfbb. 
ilOhufria (JlUifrcd). [a. F. ehanfrein\ cL 
Chamfbon.] The fore-part of a horse’s head, 
im 6 in Bailbv ; and in mod. Diets. 

Oiuuig, tb. north, dial. [An echoic word : cf 
chink, cKtg^ A ringing or resonant sound. 

Stagc Poems sx An* the grove, with gladsome chang 
Their joy confesL 1809 in Skinner Misc, Poet, 1^ (JaiiLj 
To fear the chinning chang Of gosses grave. 

Oh.ail 0 , V, north, dial, intr. To make a loud 
riijgmg sound ; to clang or twang. Hence 
Oha'Bgiaif vhl, sb. 

1614 G. Markham Ckta/ Jfusb. 11. xxu. (x668) 79 A certain 
hollow changing tn hts mouth. 1807 St ago Poems 140 Wi' 
merry lilts the hdlcra chang, The lads and lasses Inckur. 

Chang, var. uf Cano, Obs., lool, foolish. 
CluuLga (tj^^nd.^'i, sb. Forms : 5-6 ohaungie, 
4 ohonge, 4-6 ohaynge, (5 ohounge), 3, 6- 
change, [a. AF. chaunge, OF. change ( — I*r. 
camge, camje, bp cange ) late L. camhi um e.\- 
change (Laws of Lombai ds), f. cambu e, toCHANOK.] 
1 . The act or fact of changing (sec Cuanub v. 1. 
2) ; substitution of one thing lor another; sncccs- 
sion of one thing in place of another. 

i^R. Glouc. (1724* X 72 Change wurj> of bischopriches, 
& i>e digne sege y wys Worb ybrmt to Canterbury, bat at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 195 Thus was there 
made a newe chauiitie. c 1460 Fortbscuk Abs. 4 Lim. Mom. 
(17141 6 x In the Realme of Fraunoe was never chaiinge of 
their Kytig. .but by the Rebellions of Mii-h mighty Subgetts. 
1473 Wakkw. Ckron. ix Alle Englonde . . Iiatyd hym, and 
were fuUe gladde to have a chounge. ZC53 Eden Tteai. 
Nnv lud. ( Arb.) 31 marg. note, Chaunge ofayre is daungcr- 
ous. 1663 Cowley Cerses 4 Ess. (16^) 136 No ebarige of 
Consuls marks to him the year. 1716^ Lady M, W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. xxix. 93 Everything I see seems to me a 
change of scene. 1733 Miss Khlly in Swijt's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For (hid's sake try the change of air. 183a Pro/. 
Erg. Instr. Larfalry in. ^Chaney /f Position is when the 
Line moves altogether on its ground, at the same tinio nd- 
v.'incing 01 retiring one of its flanks. 1853 Lvti on My Novel 
(lloppct Said to have made a change for the belter. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or circum- 
stances, variety ; esp. in colloq. phr. /br a change. 

x68x D«vni- n S/. Friar Pro!. 33 Our fathers did, for change, 
to France repair. 1697 Damher l^iiy. (x698»l. xi. 314 'J'ake6 
or 7 ripe Plantains . boil I hem iiMtead of a Bag -pudding this 
is a very good way foi a change. s84a Tennyson Halkmg 
to Mail x8 He . . sick of home went overseas for change. 
1876 Burnaby Ride Kknui xviii, Anyihing for a change . 
we .ire horctl to death here. 

to ? A round in dancing. Ohs. 
x%B8 Shaks. a. L. L. V. ii. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 
safe but one chan^iie. 

d. Spec. 'I'hc p,'is'*ing from life ; death. 
i6xx Bibi e Job XIV. 14 All the dayes of my apfiointed time 
will 1 wane, till my change come. 1741 3 Webley Jrui. 
(1749! 56, I went to my mother, and foum! her change was 
near .She wa.s in her last conflict ,**» i; IIACKEMAV Cifgm. 
hxxiii, I fexr. su, your Aunt . is not in such a state of 
mind as will tit her vciy well for the change which is iin- 
ininciii. 

t O. To put the change upon ; to deceive, mis- 
lead (a person); to make things appear to (him) 
other than they aie Ohs. 

1693 Conors vfc Double Deal, v, iv, 1 liave put the change 
upon her, that she may be otherwise employed. 1705 
ificKKRiNGii.i. Prtest-cr. \. (1721' sr He pul the Change 
upon the unthinking Senate, wd oidairi'a a Presbyter or 
Elder in the room of every Parish-Priest. 1742 Jarvis Don 
t^ui.v. 11. II. IX. D.l Those enchanters . . are perpetually setting 
shapes liefl^re nir as they really a^, and presciuly pulling the 
change u{)0[i me, and transtormiiig them into whatever they 
please. x8ai Scoit Kemlrv. lii. You cannot pul the change 
on me so easy as you think. 

1 2. The act ot giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange. In change : in exchange. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28820 If )>oa hod Icde, & hade nede 
For to haue gold nc wald b^u bede For to ma [- make] 
cliauiige. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 379 Of hym. chaynge 
wes maid For othir that men takyn had. e 1386 Chaucer 
SQrs. T, 527 Took bis herte 111 chaunge for myiL t 1400 
Destr. Troy 7B81 J?ai . . made a chauiige . . of nor choise 
lordcB, Toax. . was turnyt to the grekes. For Antenor. Z56a 

i . Huywood Prov. * E/igr. 11867 155 Cliaungc is no robry, 
ut robry inaketh coaunge. 13m Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 
185 That 1 . . Maintain'd the change of words with any 
creature. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr, 111. iii. 27 They will almost, 
Giue VS a Prince of blood. .In change of him. 

fb. Spec. Exchange of meicliandisc, commerce. 

e 1400 A/oL Loll. 57 nuieris of Crist are maad bc^ bordis 

of dmungiii bi couetous men. 1536 Bellbndkn Cron, Scot, 
(x82z) 1 . Introd. 3a Ane riche toun . . quhair sum tim* wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marenaudis. 

8. A place where mei chants meet for the trans- 
action of business, an exchange. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation oX Exchange, 
and written 'Change.) Now chiefly in phr. on 
'Change, at the Excliange. 

«i4oo Octouian 793 A.r he toward the chounge yodc. 
16x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Uav. Ps. xii. 2 ' A heart 
and a heart ' ; one for the church, another for the change. 
1676 Ethbrkdgb Man 0/ Mode 1. 1, She saw you yesterday 
at the Change, lyxa Stkelk S/ect. No. 386 F 5 If such a 
Man comes from Change. 1790 Burke Fr. Rei>. 336 It is 


powwlbl on Chaitga- liM iu CpUMft Rur, RHIh (1883) L 
49 Old stock-ioblMiii. .am gone hobblit^ to ^ChangB. i8i» 
Emcmkm CoHd. Life, FutTWkM, Bohn 11 . 321 What good, 
honest, generous men at hontc, wilt be wolves and foees on 
Cham r i8ji GasBN Short Hist, vU. ii88s| 415 Crave 
menenante upon 'change. 

4 . The act of changing (i«c Chan^in v, 6 , 7); alter- 
ation in the Mate or quality of auy^ing ; the fe^ of 
becoming other than it was ; vafiaiion, mutatioii. 

aumsAntr. R, r66 Worldtiche Innges J»et beoft, aee 
mone, euer ine chaunge. 1340 Aymb. 104 He (Oed] is 
cobliche . . wib-oute enyc chongc eure to ylesie.^ saOi Trk- 
vifiA Barth, Do P, R, iv. ix. (149s) 93 Flewme is aUe to be 
. .chaunged in to hlode, and wHm tm chaunge is full made, 
etc. e 140# Rom, Rose 5441 Witbouie chaunge or variaunce. 
1997 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixvii. | xt A true change hoth of 
•out and body . . from death to life. 1706 ur. Gregorys 
Astron, 1 . 31 1 Remarkable Oiaiiges that have happen'd 
among the Fix'd Stani. 1775 SiiKRtOAN St, Pair, Dsgt 11. 
iv, Just he. Do you really see any chanM in me? Rose, 
Change I never was man so altered. s84a 'Iennyson Lochsfry 
Hall i8i Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. xSso Lynch Theo. Trm, ii. so GroOrth 
IS the reconcilement of permanence and change, li!^ J, 
Uknnet Nutrition i. 26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic life, 1876 Ghkkn Short Hist, ii. f i (iwliddx 'Tbo 
chan^ in himself was as startling as the change in his policy. 

to. Spec. ChaiigeiulnchE, changing huitioiur^ 
caprice; ‘inconstancy, flcklene^s* (Schmidt). Ohs, 
1600 Shakr. Smin, xx, A woman's gentle heart, but not 
aiquainted With xhifting change, idog — - Lear 1. i, apt 
You see ho# full of changes his age is. 1611 — Cymb 1. vi 
ii5< 1675 Dmvdkn Avrengs. 1. i. 401 You bid me fear; in 
that your change 1 know. 

o. Mus. Variation ; modulation. 

Z59X Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 69 Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique. s88o Orovr Diet, Mus. I. 33s Change, 
the wortl used as the short for change of key or modulation, 
d. Change 0/ life : (see quot. ). 

1834 J. M. Good Study Med, icd. 4' IV. 54 note. When 
nii’iistruAiiuii is about to cease, tlie period is c^led *the 
change or turn of life *• . Churchill Dis, tVomen 

VI. 237 I'he period occupied hv this 'change of life* ranges 
from two to four years, li not longer. 

8. Of the moon : a. Pio])erly, the passage from 
one *moon' (t. e. monthly revolution) to another, 
the coming of the ' new moon ' ; b. extended more 
or less widely to include also the attainment of 
' full moon and (‘\'en of intermediate phnses. 

1393 Guwkh Coty. 111 . X09 Of flodes high and ebbes lowe, 
DjMjii his [die Moon's] chaunge it shall be knowe. 1604 
SifAKK. Oth, 111. Hi. 178 Tu follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suHpitioiis. 1669 Siurmy Mariner's 
Mag, I. I 10 A Rule to fmd the Change, Full, and Qtiar. 
tem of the Moon . The 29th day of Oi-toher is tlie day of 
her Change, or New Moon. XI44 H. H. Wilbom Brit, 
India 1 . 531 SacnfiLing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the nver Ganges. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 365 It is high water, full and clvange 
. ut loh. XI m. x88i liar/er's Mag, Nov. 810 , 1 still have 
'em [iits] uticc or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the muon. 

6. That which is or may be substituted for 

another of the same kind ; csp. in phrase change 
of laiment \afparel, (In this sense some- 

times iinchun^'ud iu the jjlural ; see qiiol. 1611.) 

Z59B GRbLNE Groafstv. Hit (1617) 9 Mistrehse ],.aimlia, 
like a cunning Angler made rcadic her chaunge of baytes. 
1611 Bull E Lexf. xxvii. 33 If he change it at all, then both it, 
and the change tliereor, shall be holy. — Jutig. xiv. 12 
'i'hirtie sheetes, ami ihirlie change of garments. iSig 
ScribbleomoHia 141 Who, drench'd, ne'er catch cold, though 
without change of sinickcts. 1836 Dickens Bos it8w) 
248 Four horses with clothes on --change for a coach. 1876 
Burnaby Rule Khiva xxi, A cfiaiige of clothes, a few in- 
struments and my gun. 

7. a. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange fora larger coin, a bank-note, etc. ; hence 
gencrnlly, coins of low denumioation (often with 
odj. small)*, also coins of one currency given iu 
exchange for those of another, b. The balance 
that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

^ s6s2 Massinger, &c. Old Law v. i, Lysander. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Guotho. 1 do give him two crowns 
for *t, and that 's equal change all die world over. 1691 
Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 97 These in Chatige will an- 
swer all die P'roctions between Sixueiice and a P'arUiiiig. 
* 75 * JoHNhoN Rambl. No. 177 P 7 He had just received in 
a handful of change, the piece that he liad . been seeking. 
1777 Sheridan Tri/ Stmb. 1. i, Can you give me change 
for a guinea? 1840 Makkyat Poor Jack iv, I'll, .bring buck 
your change all right. 1875 Tevons Money (18781 25 Still 
used us small chcinge. No change given Passengers 

are requeued to examine their tickets and change before 
leaving. 

Jig, z86a Lowell Firestde Trav. 190 A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must, .look twice at his small change oiquartersand minutes. 

c. slang. Something given or taken in return. 
In such phrases as to ^ve (a person) change, to 
do him a service; abo ironically, to give him his 
deserts, * pay him out ' ; to take one's change out 
of, to lake one's revenge on (a |x*ison), or for (a 
tiling) ; take your change out of that 1 a slang ex- 
pression when a * settler ' is given in the shape of 
cither a rejiartee or a blow. 

1830 Galt Lawrit T. iv. xL (i849> >^4 Take your change 
out of tlirit t 18^7 Dfi Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. Vl. 
238, 1 should certainly have * token my change ' out of the 
airs she cuntiniially gave herself. i8tt iMACKKaAV Diary 
J. de la PluJie iHoppc) Whenever T see him in a very 
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public place, I talce my chanfire for my money. I dij^fc him 
in the ribbe, or flap his podded old shouldem. 1865 Dickens 
MmL Fr. \ HopfM) If you showed me a B. 1 could so far giire 
you change for it as to answer Boffin. 

8. Spec, in pi. f a. Math, The different orders in 
which a set or series oi things can be arranged ; 
permutations {^obs.). b. BelFringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 

(The name has reference to a change from the * usual 
order', viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell ; but in a wider s^nsc, this is ir^cluded as one 
of the changes ; see Gmovk Diet, Mux. s. v.i 
1669 Huluer ttiMi. SJfxxch (I.) Four belU admit twenty- 
four uliuiiges ill ringing. 1688 K. Hoxmvl Armouty in. 460/3 
In. . Kinging Bells . . Changes or Tunes Lis] when they are 
rung to Immitatc the airy sound of a Pnalme or Song. 1751 
CHAMBKRji Cyct.t Changrx 111 arithmetic, etc., the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities ; with regard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 Jean Ingelow Poemx 
140 0 Boston bells ! Ply all your changes. 

o. To ring the changes : {a ) to go through all 
the changes in ringing a peal of bells ; /!g. to go 
through all the possible vaiiations of any process; 
to repeat the .same words, statements, etc., in va- 
rious ways. (Constr. on, upon , now usually con- 
temptmus,) {b.) slang: sec quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Adams Devils Bang. 331 .Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 6a They shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words : crying. 
Faith, Hope and Charity; Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
so on. 171B Aruuthmot yo/in Butt 117S5) 36 A parcel of 
roaring bullies, .ringing the changes on butcher's cle.ivers. 
1786 Remark, Trials J. Shepherd 8 'lo initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled ringing the t-han^es ; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping without a discovery. 1B43 Southey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) He could . . have astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Caziini, etc. 1874 Slang Diet, s v. 
Fing, ‘To ring the changes' in low life moans to change 
bad money for good. 

0 . //unting. rhr. To hunt change : sec quots., 
and cf. CoUNTKU adv. ? Vbs, 

X677N. Cox Gent I Recreat. 1. u 706 'z6 When the Hounds. . 
take fresh scent, huntin'; another Chase. . we say, they Hunt 
Change. 1;^ Wokliugk Did. Rust, et Urb. s. v. Buck- 
Huntingt To nave a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the oleiity of Fallow Deer that use to rome more 
directly upon tne Hounds, than the red Deer doth. lyai- 
s8eo Kaii-ry, Change (Among Hunters is when a Buck, etc., 
met Iw Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of. 

1 10 . Surveying, (Sec quot.) Obs. 
i6te Stukmy Manner's Mag. 11. v. i. 6 a. 4 Provide ten 
small sticks, .at the end of eveiy one of those Chains, stick 
one of these, into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up . .These Ten Chains if the distance be large, you call 
a Change, and so you may denominate every large distance 
by Changes, Chains and I. inks. 

11 . Sc. An ale-house ; >«Chak« e-house. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. At. Siott. (1S18) I. 68 A gentleman that 
kei^ a Change . .They cill an alehouse a change. 

12 . Comb, and at t rib. 

a. Comb , as change^day, -time (sense 5\ change- 
ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-keeper (sense 
11); Ohango Alley, a nanow street in London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
slocks (sec Alley) ; ohango-broker » exchange 
broker ; change-ratio (sec quot.) ; change-wheel 
(see quot.). See also Chanoe-housb. 

1837 Cari.ylx Fr. Rev. vi. v, Poor sub-lieutonant Du- 
hamcl, innocent *Change-brokcr. 1633 T. James Voyage 
18 It Howes on the *change day, about a efeuen a clocke. 
17U in Scots. Mag. (1753) July 338/z Duncan Campbell 
^changekeeper. 18B3 A. Grey in Nature XXVII. 320 The 
multiplier . . or *cliange-ratio as it has been called oy Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is . . the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. 1884 Athe- 
meum 18 Oct. 501/^ The *change-ringer8 have done far 
more evil than revolution and bigotry combined. 187a £l- 
LACOMBR Bells ofCh. lii. 31 "Change-ringing is pre-eminently 
[an art] . . which exercises the mind and body at the same 
lime, 1874^ Knight Did. Mcch. I. 536 *Change'ivheets, 
having varying numbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with tne feed-screw. 
1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 366/1 1 ‘lie screw is driven hy 
means of. .change- wheels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

b. allrib. in sense * taking the place of another, 
acting as substitute, exchange-, vice- \ 

1875 *SroNEffBNCS*i 0 riy, .S/tfr/zi. 11. i § j. 147 The change- 
horses being better at the regular huut-stahlc. x886 Daily 
News 33 July 5/1 Mr. Bonnor and Mr. Jones arc also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Br. ok Chichkctkh in Times 
30 Aug. 5 1 o keep a book . . in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered. 

Ohange .tj^'nd^), v. Forms : 3-4 ohaungen, 
ohaungi, 3 ohangen, ohangi, 3-7 ohaunge, 4 
■ohaungen, ohawnge, ohong. ohongi, 5 ohonge, 
ohawngyn, ohaunoh, 6 ohaung, ohaundge, 
ohaynge, ? ohonoh, 3- ohange. [ME. change-n, 
a. OF. change-r ( « Pr. camjar, cambiar, Sp. can- 
gca^, cambiar, It. cangiare,cambidre ) late L.cam- 
bidre (in Salic Law, etc.), f. cambi-um exchange; 
used for cl. L. cambire to barter, exchange : perh. 
cognate with Gr. ira/iir- to bend, turn, turn back.] 

1 . Irans. To put or take another (or others) in- 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for. ie< 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something else. 

(Here «but not in xb^ the 'something else* is almost al- 
ways of the same kind as the thing it replaces.) 


c ZS30 Mali Meid, y pat tu naldes chaungen pat tu liuest 
in for to beo ewen icrunet. a ijm Cursor M. 89410 Ho 
chaunges crun or wede. 1340 HAMroLE Pr. Consc. 1003 In 
pis weHd es botlie wele and wa, ^t es ofte chaunged to and 
fra. 1303 Gower Cofff. III. 109 ne shall his place chaunge 
And seche many lonoW straunge. S 477 Earl Rivers tCax- 
ton) Dtciet 135 The same herbes . . were sent to the Kinges 
closid and sealled with their sealles, to thentent that they 
shulde not be chaunged tg8i MuLCAsrsa Positions ^x\x. 
(1B87 1 350 Which for a netter Ruing will chaung his colledge. 
1603 Drayton Bar. IVarres iv. xxxiv. Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care. i6zz Bible Gon. xli. 14 
He shaued htmselfc, and changed his raiment. 1737 Pope 
Hot. Epist. 1. i. 155 They change their weekly oarber, 
weekly news. 1805 A. Duncan Mariners Chron. 111 . 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

b. with for (with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now nsually exchange.) 

R. Gbouc. (I7a4> 548 Mani on stillcliche hor armes a 
wei caste, & chaungede horn vor hcrigaus. c 1385 Chaucer 

(/. ^V. 1333 And swore so depe to . . chaunge hire for no 
newe. c 1400 Desir. Troy 7589 He may be cnaiingit . . fbr 
sum choise other, hat is takoh of Troy. 1590 Shaks. Mids, 
N. II. 11. 114 Who will not change a Rauen for a Doue ? 
>599 — Hen. 111 vii 13 , 1 will not change niy Home with 
any that treades but on foure postures. 1704 Pope IVindsor 
For. 334 Where Jove. . Might change Olympus for a nobler 
hill, a 1875 Monrell Hymn, * I had wandered' iii, 

1. -changed my hopes for fears. 

c. spec. To give or procure money of another 
kind ip.g. foreign or smaller coin) in exchange 
for money of some defined kind or amount. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvi. 139 (Ihe*us] caste adown her 
staTles, httt . . cliatingederi any moneye. a 1743 Swift 1J.I A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea . - when a cus- 
tomer comes for a crown's worth of goods. i8r 6 Scon Diary 
in Lockhart lit. 38a When we change a guinea, the 

shillings escape as thinifs of small account. 18^ Buknauv 
Ride Khiva xii, Ihe Commercial Bank would change my 
EnglUh gold. 

d. To change otieself- i. e. one’s clothes. So to 
change one's Jeet ; i. e. one’s shoes or other cover- 
ing for the feet. Now only Sc. 

c 1530 Ld. Bkhnkrs Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (1B14) 360 7 'han the 
kyng entred into a lytcl chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. rz59o Marlowe Jew Malta iv. v. 1 change myself 
twice a-day. i86z Ramsay Remtn. v. (eel. 18 118 She did 
not change her feet wiien she came in from the wet. 

e. intr. To change one’s clothes. {coUoq.) 

1634 Malory's Arthur (mHi6) II. 3 9 A gentlewoman .. 

brought him a shirt of fine linen cloth ; but he changed not 
there. i8xy Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1B47) II. 350 After dinner 
1 . . washed and changed. 

2 . Often with plural object, in sense: To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind ; to 
quit one and take another. 

Thus to change hands, to pais from one hand to another, 
from one person's possession to another’s ; to change sides, 
to go over from one hide to the other; to change carriages 
(e. g. on a railway). (Rarely with obj. in sing, as t to change 
the hand (obsJ, to change one's side ; these cases belong 
properly to i.) 

1670 CoiToN EsPemon 111. x. 529 'Phe place however only 
chang’d the hand without going out of the Family. Z709 
Pope Ess, Crit. 43s Their weak heads ..'Twixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 17x5 Desaguliers P'tres 
Jmpr. 23 If you change cnd^i, still the Air will rush out at 
the upper end. S73a Berkeley Akiphr. ii. I 2 Money 
changeth hands, xyss Game at Cricket 7 The Bowler . . 
shall bowl to the Number of Four p^alls] before he changes 
wickets. 1884 T'lmrz (weekly cd.) i Feb. 5/3 The Simla . . after 
changing owners, wa.s converted into a sailing ship Mod. 
Panseiigcrs by these traLns change carriages at Didcot. 

b. intr, or ellipt. To change catriages on a 
railway, boats on a river, etc. 

18. . Tyneside Song. Ye niun change here for Jarrow. 
Mod. Passengers for Cambridge change at Dletchley. All 
change here, please 1 

3 . trans. To give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change, interchange. (For this exchange i^ now the 
ordinary prose word, but change is still in dial., 
arch , and poet, use, and in * change places and 
the like.) 

Const. A and B change places, A changes pkices with B. 
4x300 K. Horn 1053 Qualr horn. -We schulle chaungi 
wedc. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L.v ii. 338 Will you vouchsaTo 
with me to change a word? 1593 — Rom. 4 Jui. iii. v. 31 
Some say, the Larkc and loathed I'oad change eyes. i6m 
— A. y. L. I. iii. 93 Wilt thou change Fathers? 1 
will giue thee mine. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks, After 
they had changed a few bullets [they] boarded a tall ship 
of the Turkes. a 16^ Ld Herbert Life (1836) 173 Pur- 
posing to change a pistol-shot or two with the first I met. 
a Z763 Shrnstqnr Wks. (17641 1 . 45 Forbid by fate to change 
one transient glance I xfiaoScurr^Risaz/. iii, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with each other. 184R Tennyson 
Dora 43 If you. .change a word with her he calls his wife. 

Blackiv. Mag. XCV. 764 < Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the Aesculapius would change places with him ? 1870 Daily 
Nrtvs 16 Apr., Whose owner, .by 'changing works’, as the 
exchange of labour is called, does as much for his neighbours, 
tb. To exchange (a thing) with (a person). 

(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being understood to be the corresponding thing in relation 
to the other person or party. The construction is thus a 
mixture of i and 3.) 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxix, I scorn to change my state with 
kings. 1604 - Oth. I. UL 3 > 7, 1 would chaise my Humanity 
with a Baboone. 1631 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.), Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst not . . change thy for- 
tune and condition. 

t 4 . To give or bestow in exchange. Obs rare. 
ifieo Bible (Douay; z Sam, x. 9 God changed unto him 
another hart. 


5 . inlr. To make an exchange, 
t a- with for (also Vfith) before the thing given. 
1567 Mavlict Gr. Forest 13 b, In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, therefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Merchandise (as with Gemroes and 
Margarets). 111837 B. Jomson ^ Drink to me only'. But 
might 1 of Jove’s nectar sip I would not change for thine, 

D. with for before tne thing taken in exchange. 
1804 Shaks. Oth. l iii. 356 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore . . She must 
change for youth. [But the sense may be different.] t8o8 
— Per, IV. vi. 174 ThiMi hold’st a place, for which tlie 
pained’st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change, 
o. with With before the person, ea in 3. 
s8ds Southey Modoc in IV. xvii, Ere we part change 
with me. 

0. trans. To make (a thing) other than it was ; to 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

a xsag St. Marker. 3 Olibrius. .changede his chere. 1197 
R. Glouc. rx734) 14 He ne my^te hire herte change, heo 
to sore tie drow. c 1300 Beket 358 He gan to changi al his 
lyf : and his manere also. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 68 His 
forme he chaun^th sodcinly. 1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
1 . clii. 181 He changed his countenance. 1383 Babinotom 
Commandm. v, (1637) 43 So times are changed to and fro, 
and chaimging times have chaunged us too. i6«i Hobbkb 
Leviath. 11. xxvi. 145 No errour ofa subordinate Judge, can 
change the I-aw. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. 1. 9 He so 
far changed his puroose as to go back through Macedonia. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. f 8 (i88a) 430 A series of vic- 
tories which . . changed the political aspecaof the world, 
b. With into or lo : To turn or convert into, 
c vm^E.E.Allit. P, B. lasS^atsumtyme wergentyle. Now 
ar chaunged tochorles. z^Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. 
xiv. 58 'riie vertue that tornyth and chaungyth the sub- 
stnutice of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of the planle. Z596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. i. 126 Cambio is 
chang'd into Lucentio. z6iz Bible Ps. cvi. aoTh^ changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. lyza 4 Poke Rapt 
Lock III. 133 Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air. S833 
Tennyson Lady Clara vi. You changed a wholesome heart 
to gall. _ Z875 Iowett PlatoyeA. a) V. ^8 They would change 
the patriarchal or dynastic form into aristocracy orniotiaichy. 

o. To turn from the natural or proper slate ; to 
render acid or tainted ; as, the wine is changed ; 
thunder and lightning are said to change (or tu/ n) 
milk, (colloq. or dial.) 

7 . intr. (for rcjl.) ’I’o become different, undergo 
alti ration, alter, vary. 

e 1x75 Lav. 3791 po changede [zRoetwineden] hire bonkes. 
c Z330 R. Bhunne Chron. 11810) 148 On fifie day changed 
her wynde. £^1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 779 Tho chaungen 
can here colour in here face, isoj 1 <d> Berni!.rii Protss, 

1 . exxx. 156 When the french kyng sawe the englysshmen, 
liis blode chaunged. 1578 Lytr Dodoens iii. Ixxxviii. 441 
The flowers be . . of an incarnate . .colour chanfsing upon 
blewe. s6oi Shake. Jul. C. 11. ii. 96 Their mtndes may 
change. z6ii Bible Malaehi iii. 6 , 1 am the Lord, 1 change 
not. 163a Ru'iiiEKPORD/yZ//. xxiii. (1862) 1 go Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
171a 4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 68 Colours that change whene’er 
they wave their wings. 1830 I'ennvbon Poems 91 Nutiiiiig 
will die ; All things will change. 

b. To turn into or lo bomething else. 
a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 306 Ha . . Chaunge^ fntni waler into 
blod. z59a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. v. 88 Our solemne 
Hymnes, to sullen Dyrges change. s8oi — All's Well iv. 
iii. 5 He chang’d almost into another man. sBso'I'knnvson , 
In Mem. liv. z6 And every winter chan^ to spring. 

t o. With compltmental adj. : To become, turn. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 136 Endive, .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon : (a.) To pass through her 
various phases. (^.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass through the phase of 
* new moon ' ; sometimes extendecT to * full moon 
and intermediate phases. Cf. Change sb. 5. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5336 It ahal cliaun^n . . as the moone. 
zEop Hawks Past. Pleas, xviii. 83 The minde of men 
chaun^h as the mone. zRoa Shake. Rom.S^ Jul. 11 ii. 110 
The Moone . . That monetnly changes in her circled Orbe. 
Z693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 322 The moon changeth ; 
Luna coit, vet novatun 1881 Harper's Mag. Nov. 8zo 
When the moon changes, I have the fits. 

+ 6. Spec. To change countenance! to turn pale, 
blush, etc. Obs. 

>599 Shaks. Much Ado v. 1 . 140 He changes more and 
more, I thinke he be angrie indeede. — tien. V, 11. iL 
l>ooke ye how they change : Their cheekes are paper, 
zi — Cymb. I. vi. la Change }ou, Madam? 
f. spec. To turn sour or acid, become tainted ; 
to ' turn *. {colloq. or dial.) 

t 8. trans. To shift, transfer {from one place to 
another), rare. 

cx^sssPallad.onHush, 1. 131 From feble lande elce chaunge 
hem yf thou mowe : For man and tree from feble lande to 
goode Who can and wol not chaunge I holde him woode. 

b. intr. To remove to another place or into 
other circumstances ; to be |)iifted or transferred. 
{rare\ occas. colloq. with about, over, etc.) 
c Sm^ op Yesterd. 33 in E. E. P. (1863) 134 Hit 

t srondly blias] schaungeh so oft and so sodeynly, To day ia 
ere, to morwe a way. 1438 Pol. Poems (1859) IL 134 To 
forein blode that it not ne choiiyre, The crowne to put in 
non hondls straunge. 1988 J. Hbvwood Prw. 4 Epigt. 
(1867) Z55 When trewe mens money, chaungth into theeuei 
purses. 1974 tr. Littleton's Tenuros z 19 a. If a jierson or a 
vicar . . dieth or chaungeth. 1844 DtCKENs Mari. Chun. 
(Hoppe) To let us change and change about. 

9 . Phrases^ [In some of these it is uncertain 
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whether the verb was originally transitive or in- 
t^sitive.] To ckanm arms \ to shift the 

rifle from one shonlder to the other. To. skatigt 
colour or hue : to become altered in colour ; spec. 
of Mrsoijjs, to turn pale, blush, etc. (cf. ColoukV 
t To change {^one^s ) copy ; to change or alter one s 
style^ manner, character, f To chan^ counioname 
or face (obs.) “ to change colour. To change fwt ; 
t a. to change sides, play the turncoat Kobs .) ; b. 
(also to change f^t) to change step. To Change 
front ; (orig. Alil^ to face in another direction, to 
alter one's direction of standing or marching ; usually 
fig. To change hands \ see a. To change hand^ 
or change a horse {Horsemanship ) ; see ouot. ^To 
change one's life (obs. rare; ; to (lie. To change 
onds mind : to alter one's opinion or purpose (see 
Mind). To change one's note or tune, to alter 
one's manner of speaking, to speak more respect- 
fully, to change from laughter to tears {coiloq,). 
To change sides: see a. To change^step: to alter 
the cadence of the steps in marching so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other would have fallen. 
To chop and change \ see Chop v.^. 

* 5*3 bo Bbknbrs Froiss. I. ccccl. 795 With those wordes 
the ^uke a lytell chaunged colour. 1600 Shaks. A. 

111. ii. xo^ Change you colour? 1634 Brkrbton TVar. (1B44) 

5 Mr. Thatcher . . was so apprehensive ot the danger, that 
he changed colours, i860 Tyndall Gtac, 1. f 11. 711 One 
large star, .changed colour incessantly, igag Lu. Derners 
Froiu. II. cxiii. (cix.J 327 Chaunge your *Gopye, so chat 
we haue no cause to renewe our yucll wylles agaynste you. 
1605 Camden Rem, 190, 1 shall change copie from a Duke 
to a King. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon* s Adv Learn. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we arc embased . . thereby. 
■■'“7 Hbywood Roy^l Kins: Wks. 1874 VI. sa Why, to 

nge *face They say in modest maides are signes of grace, 
isp pANiKL Coll, iitst, Eng, 153 Glocesttr . . conceiving 
his turning, not so to serve liis turne, as he expected . againe 
changed *fooie. 1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry i. 18 Change 
Feet . . This may be required of a mhn who is stepping with 
a different fool Irom the rest. 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp. 
B V., To change a “horbc, orchang^hand, is to turn or beat 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, from the right 10 
the left, or from the left to the right, c 1340 Cursor M. 4210 
(IVin. ) Soone bigon he chaunge *hew, 1546 l.ANGLiiV Pol. 
Verg. De Invent, iv. i. 83a, At y« same time Marye ihe 
Vyrgyne . . did chaunge her *lifc. s6zi Bible IJebr. xii. 17 
Hee found no place of repentance [fnarg. way to change his 
•inindc]. 17^ Fielding Tom Jonei vii. viii, Mrs. Western 
had chafed ner mmd on the very point of departure. 1885 
Sir H. (Totton in l.aw 'limes LXXX. 136/1 The lady . 
afferwards chani^d her mind and wished to take ii back. 
1708 Mottbux Rabelais v. ix. I’ll make him change liis 
•Note presenily. isfb Scot . Poems i6M C. (i8ox) il. 185 
Pricstea change you r *tunc. 1852 Lytton My Nottel • Hoppe f, 
You must not suppose . that 1 can change and chop my 
*politics for my own purpose. 

Changeability (tj^iad.:;abi-]fti'). Also 4 
ohaungeablete. [In its ME. form, a. OF. 
changeabletl \ see Changeable, and -ity.] The 
quality of being changeable, a. — Chamoeable- 
NEsa. b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 Wyclip I Sam, xv, ii Repenting, whanne it 

benth chaungeablcte, may not be in God. 1413 I.ypg. 
Pylrr. Smvle ii. li. (1850) 54 Cli<aunge<ibylytc of wylle. 
1490 Dives Ijr Paup. (W. cfc W.) vi. x. ?48/i Frceltcand un- 
siabylyte and chaungeabyjyte. 1785 Mad. D'Ardlay Diary 
<1842) ll. 384 Her emphasis hus that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to ever^hing she utters. s8^ 
Argyll Reign Latuv'x. (1871) 3i9The changeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Changeable (tjr'nd.;lib*l), a. Forms: 4 
ohaungeabil, etc. [a. F. changeable ^ f. change-r 
to Change; see -able.] 

1 . That may change ; liable or subject to change ; 
mutable, variable, inconstant. 

a 1340 HhiAroLF. Psalter xxxviii[ix]. 8 All ere chawngeabll 

6 passand. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 1413 pc life of bis world es 
. .Idl variand and chaungeable. c i^B6 Chaucer L’nis. T. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. 1587 Golding De Momay iv. 
44 It is certeine that he is vnchatigeablc, and that if he 
were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish. 
1600 Shaks A. Y, J,. iii. ii. 431 A moonish youth [would] 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking. 
a ST^a Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixix. 1x4, 1 have been 
very near leaving this changeable world. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit, H. V. Astron. II. 499/u The most remarkable of these 
changeable stars. 18^ Manch, Ejcam, 10 Sepl. 5/5 Tlie 
weather was very changeable 

2 . Liable to be changed (by others^ ; alterable. 

1461 Fasten Lett. No. 404 II. 30 This chatingcbyll rewle. 

1604 H. Jacob Reasons 70 It »s not Changeable by man, 
and therefore it only is lawfull. _ 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, 
III. XI. 247 Their places of meeting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party. 1836 J. Gilbert Ckr. 
Afonem. ix. (1852) 975 A merely arbitrary determination 
. .changeable at plea.sure. 

3 . Showing different colours under different as- 
pects ; *’ shot \ changing-colonred. arch. 

1480 H’ardr. Acc, Edtu, 7 y (1830) xx6 Grene chaungeable 
velvet. 1550 fnv. Ch. Goods in Norfolk ArchmoL (X865) 
VII. 34 A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1580 Barbt A Iv. 
^ 393 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours. 1589 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. X2 Changeable coloured vrehins. z6ox 
SHAKa 7 W/. N, 11. iv. 76. 1^ Insf. xnArchmol. XLVIII. 
136 Changable taffaty cuitains. lyia Budgkll Sped. No. 
435 Pi A Kobe of changeable Silk. <ri8i<MooKB trisk 
Melod, Poet. Wks. II. 137 Love’s wing and the peacock's 
are . . both of them bright, but they're changeable too. 
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fb. Variegated, paiti-coloared. Ohs, 
s^ Bp. Hall RoceU, Treed, 960 Each one strives who 
shall lay the first hand upon that changeable cote (Joseph's], 
1 4. Varying, various. Obs, 
iggS CovaaDALa 3 Eedr, vL 44 Flourea of chaungeable 
coloure and smelL tfiTa M ascall Grvt.Catilef Sheep Mfiey) 
eo3 The shepheard must often driue them ouer changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding. 

5. as sh, t Bta A chanmble fabric (see 3 , 3 b). 
Ohs. b. A changeable tntng or person, rare. 

s 4 q 6 Will of BylUsdon (Somerset Ho.)Tartron or Sarsenet 
ofOiaungeable. etm Feltham Resolves 1. ix, First went 
Lying. .Clad all in ChMgeabie. a xyis Ken Hymnar. Poet. 
Wks. X79X 11 . No Change .. the Unchangeable affects. 
To his fix’d Glory God all Changeables directa 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (18x1 1 V. 908 The changelings, or 
changeables, if tliou like that word better. 

CmuigaablaneBs ajFi ndaftb'lnte). [f. prec. 
-I- -NE 8 S.J The quality of being changeable ; 
mutability, variableness: inconstancy, fickleness. 

^1430 Life St. Kath. iGibbt MS.> xo6 ]>e blainefull 
chaungeablenesse of |pe queenc. sfigt HosBas Goo/t, ^ Soe. 
X. § 13. x6i According to the changeablenesse of mens 
mindes. i6m Ld. Preston Boe/h. 11. 49 note. Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. 1709 Add son Tatler Na 
121 P 5 The changeableness of the Vreather. 1876 Green 
Short Nist. V. I X 11882; 215 The old sneer of the change- 
ableness of woman. 

Changeably (tj>>‘nd3fibli\ adv, 

1 1. by way 01 exchange or interchange. Ohs, 

sgoM Aknolde Chron. 109 In wytnesse herofboth partyes 
haiti chauitgeably sette their scales the day and tyme beiore 
rchcrased. 

t 2. Alternately in order or position. Obs. 

138a WvcLiK 3 A/acc. XV. 40 To vse chaungable la/temis 
autem n/i]. .is dclitahlc. i486 Bk, St. Albans, Heraldry 
D ija, So chaungeably she (Anna wyfe to kyng Rich. 11 .] 
bare theys armys [i. e. of Englond and of Jh'raunce and of 
thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 

1 3. In a manner liable to change. Ohs. 

1387 Golding Do Momay xii. x6i God .. created man 
good, how^it chaungcabhe good ; free from euill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euiiL 

4. In a changeable or changing manner ; with 
constant change or variety. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. His several colours, 
he wears, wherein he flourisheth cliangeably, every day. 

tCba*nffeant, A- Obs. rare~^, [a. ¥. change- 
ant, pi pple. of changerio change : cl. Canoeamt.] 
Changing. 

c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Fltnuers <1855) 90 The changeant 
colour of Dove’s glist’ring neck. 

t Cha nge-ohuron. Obs. [f. Change v.-¥ 
Church.] One who changes churches ; who holds 
various ecclcsiusiical preferments in succession. 

t66a Fulilr VYorthtes, Herts, (18x1) 1 . 429 (D.) Boso .. 
was a great Change-Church in Rome. 

Changed UKhid^d),///. a, [f. Change v. + 
-ED *. bidney’s form laungcd is prob. alter It. 
cangiato changed ; cf Cangbant, It. cangiante 
changing, changelul ] That has undergone change ; 
made other than it was ; altered. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1632' 116 You might well see by his 
caunged counieiiaiiLe . . that hee felt the part hee playd. 
i6xs Shaks. lYtnt. T, i. ii 381 Your chang’d complexions, 
a 1674 Milton Hor. Ode 1. v. 6 How oft Rliall be On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froudu Short Stud, 
IV. 187 Changed opinions will bring change of feelings. 

Chfingeftll uj^ nd^ful), a. [f. Change sb, 
-FUL.J of change, greatly given to change; 

changing, variable, inconstant. (Chiefly 
1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. iv. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
frailtie of our powers, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie. xbm Drydfm Virg. Georg. 1. 565 The changeful 
Temper of the Bkies. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Wont. 
Wks. 1730 1 . y. Woman, that various and that changeful 
thing. outhev 'To a Jhrtend, «fC., The changeful 

April day. 1852 Keble Chr, Year., tth Snnd. qft.Lpiph., 
'I'he changeful year. 

Hence Gha'nifeftilly adv., Cha'ng’oftilnaaa. 

1857 j. Lawkence Guy Ltvtngst. x. The gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up. .the polished walnut panels so 
changcfully. 1977 Boswell Johnson 11 . 582, I complained 
of a wretched cnanucfulness, so that 1 could not preberve. . 
the same views. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xvii 327 
A day was coming alien . . this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefumes.s. 

Cha nge-]i0iLB6. Sc. [f. Change House.] 
‘A small inn or alehouse' (Jam.). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at which horses were or 
might be changed ; in which sense it sometimes 
remains as a proper name on the old coacdi- roads.) 

c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855') 79 When men see Ihe 
Ivy bush hang out. They knowe the change-house. 1700 
Sir A. Balfour Lett. 53 (Jam.) A little kind of chainge- 
house . . that provides meal for men and horses. i6sa 
S con' Wav. xi. The guests had left their horses at the small 
inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the vi llage. 1848 
Clough Bothie vi. 78 1 hese . . Went by the lochsule along 
to the changehouse near in the clachan. 

OhaageleM (tpi'nd 5 lte), a. [f. Change sh. + 
-LBSN. Not in Bailey or Johnson.)] Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. 

13B0 Sidney Arcadia il 215 Thus for each change my 
chan;:(elestie heart 1 fortifie. igoa Warner Alb. Eng. viii. 
XXX vii. (R.) Vnto the cuckooe. .she Adjudg’d a spring-time’s 
changeles note. 1636 H e alf.y Kpidetut' Man. xox O change- 
IcHse fate, direct mee to the end. d 1700 Sheffield tDk. 
Buckhm.) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 1847 


M. Bowlt in Bk, Predea aj 8 Fraa and changElaN Is His 
favour, 1875 Manmno MseeUm //, Qhmt iv. lox God oioaa 
is chongaleifB. 

Hence OlttHgvlMljr mdv.y 

iM J. WEEBTaa Nat, Pkiioe, in Educate III. No. 6, 
560 11 )c Chiaasc idea of the Infinite was that of changeless* 
ness. 1840 Glaostonb Ck, Print. 7 The cbangelessness . . 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Gospel 
ChlMIffGlijIg sb. (a.) Alto 6 

ohaunge-. [i. Cbanojc v, + ^ung, dim. iufiia.] 

A. si. 

1 . One given to change ; a fickle or inconstant 
person ; a waverer, tnmeoat, renegade, arch. 

1SS8 T. Hawkbs in Foxe A. d M. (1631) 111 . xt. 063/2, 1 
am no changeling, nor none w m be. 1886 Sh^. I J/en, 
JV, v. i. 76 Fickle C'hangelings, end poore Discontents. 
i6s> Howell Yenke 45 Which nave their being under that 
changeling the Moon. 168a Uunvah Ho^ War as They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Lord for 
a new. 1759 Robertson Hut, Scat/, 1 . vi. 459Damley was 
such a changeling. 1807 Sir R. Wheom Jrnl. aS June in 
L(/lt <1863) ll. 386 England has nought to fear from such 
changelings. 

2 . A person or thing (surreptitiously) put in ex- 
change for another. ? Obs. (exc- as in 3.) 

1561 T. Norton Ca/fdn’s /net, iv. 13 They put a stink- 
yng harlot in place of the holy spouse of Christe. 'J'hat 
this pultyng in of a changelyng should not deceiue vs, eU. 
i6ee .Shake. J/am. v. ii. 53, 1 . /Folded the Writ vp in forme 
of the other, plac’t it safely, The changeling neuerknowne. 
1640 Bk Hall 11. xx. 204 It is not St. Ambrose .« 

but a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scoti' DemonoL vi. 
175 Who live as changelings ever since, For love of your 
domains. 

3 . spec. A child secretly substituted for another 
in inlancy ; esp. a child (usually stupid or ugly) 
siippoii!ed to have been left by fairies in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1590 applied to the 
child taken, not to that leit.) 

MffiA K. Si ot DiscoiK Witcher, vii. xv, 122 They have so 
fraied us with.. elves, hags .. changlings, incubusi Robin 
guudfellow . . and such other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shade wes. igM Shake. Af id's N. 11. i. 23. 1596 

Spenser F. O. 1. x. 65 Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
rhaung’d by Faeries theft. 1664 H. More Myst. iniq. viii, 
24 To Kteal a Prince out of his cradle, and leave a Change- 
ling in the ruom. 1726 Gay Fables 1. iii. 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey'd, And in its place a changeling laid- 
1840 Ainbworih ‘l ower of L. 370 Yen I I am a changmiiig. 

transf. xndfg. 1818 Shkm.ky Rn», Islam iv. i, 7 'hat great 
tower .A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid nature's 
brood. 1835 Macaulay Hist, ling ]V. 530 'J'lie small pox 
was always present, .turning the Imbe into a chAngelitig at 
which the mother shuddered. 

attrib, 1390 Shake Midi. N, 11. I. 120, I do but beg a 
little changeling boy, To lie my Henchman. i8s8 T. C. 
C'rokeh Fairy Leg. 6. Irel. 49 note, A strong similarity in 
the traits of changeling character. 

4 . A half-witted person, idiots imbecile, arch. 

164a F ui.LKR 4 ^ /V(^ ^S 7 . in. xii. 183 A Cbaiigeling 

. . IS not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Pxpys Dtary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do any serious part . . just 
like a fi>ol or changeling 1845 H, Rogers Axx. (1874) I. 
ill. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf»'the genius a helpless 
changeling. 

t 5 . The rhetorical figure Ilypalla^. Ohs. 

13B9 PuTTFNHAM hur, Poesit (Arb.i 182 Hipallage or the 
Changeling . . oh, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, he me troth and tell not. 

tB. as adj. (altrib. use of i). Changeable, 
variable, inconstsint. Obs. 

1646 Boyle Wks. 1 . 20 Some are so studiously changling 
in that particular. 1691 Nrw Disc. Old Intreague ItUrod. 
4 Crouds of ThoughLlcsH Mob with Changeling Praise. 
ITM Rowe Tamed, i. iL 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools [Fortune]. 

ChaageiULeilt (tj^nd^ment). rare. [a. F. 
changement changing, change : see Change v. and 
-RENT.] Change, alteration, variation. 

1584 Mki.vil Let. in 7 'ytler Hist. Sco/l. {1864) IV. 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles II. 111. 208 The most notable cliangement 
which happened in Religion. s8oi Strutt .\^oris A Past. 
11. i. 57 Arrows, of different weights . . according to the dif- 
ferent ciiungements made in the distance of the ground. 

Changer (tp'*rid3aj I. Forms : 4 chaungeour, 
ohangeour, 4-6 ohaunger, 5 ohawniore, ohaun- 
gere, 6- ohonger. [MK. changeour, a. OF. 
changeor (mod. F. changcur) :~latc L. type *cambi- 
dtbr cm\ but prob. often directly f. Change.} 

1 . One who, or that which, changes anything ; 
sec Change v. i, 6. 

i 39 ».T RKviBA Barth. De P. R. viii. xvii. (i49S> 395 The 
nione is cliaunger of tlie ayre J. Hkvwood Proif. * 

Eptgr. (1867) 52 7 'houch chaunge be no robbry . . Yet sh.'iil 
that chaunge rob the cltaunger of his wit. 1^7 Gale Crt, 
Gentiles 11 . iv. 264 I'he same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. iSj^ VI. Waterworth Angluanism 84 
Keforineni . . and changeis in matters of religion. 1881 P. 
Brooks Candle of Lord zqa Christ, the changer of hearts. 

t 2. ( 3 ne who chan^jes money, a money-changer. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 14732 (Trin. > pe chaungeours [Coit. Cbtt. 
moneurs; Fairf. nioiieyers] for l^at gilt Her hordes [iesus] 
ouer kesi. Wyclif Matt. xxi. 13 He turnyde vpsa- 

doun the borois of chaungeris. 1474 Caxton Chesu 111. iv. 
(i860) 8 b, The chaungers, and theV that lene money. 1611 
IbiiLE John ii. 14 Found in the Temple . . the changers of 
money, sitting. .Powred out the changers money. 

3 . One who changes or varies ; an inconstant 
person, rare. 
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m 1605 MoKTGOMKiiiEi'MM. Ixjc.To be thy chiftaneschAtigm 
ay thou chuinift. 1611 Hielb /’ r-av. xxiv. ei Medle not with 
them that are giuen to change [mary. lleb. changers]. 

4. Sc, One who keeps a Chanok-houhk. 

1876 Grant Bitrgh Sch, Sc^tl. 11. v. In 1673 the 

Council of Paisley . . ordain tliat changers selling drink to 
scholars shall pay 10. 

Clmgiiur ctp ^ndajiij), j//.* [f. CHANOKy, 

-TWO CJ The action of the verb Change. 

1 . The action of snbslitntinf; one thinjj for another, 
or of giving and receiving reciprocally,; exchange. 

1340 Hampoi.r Pr. Cmuc. Many men se ofte chaung* 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethy'ig, c 1440 Promp, 
Parv, 71 Chawngynge or ycuyngc oonc thingo for a- 
Dothere, cawbium. 1513 75 Dtum, OccMrr, 
confirmatioun of peace and changeing of sciiris. 1548 
UoALi., etc. £rasm. Parapk. 76 b, A chopj^ng and 
chaungeyng of lienehtes one for an other. 1588 Smaks. 
/«. A. L. V. li. 137 Change your Fauours loo . . Hut in this 
changing. Wliat is your intent ? x6ii lliBLii Pr*/. 9 Neither 
was Uicre this chopping and changing in the mure ancient 
times oiicly. 

t b. toner, A thing given in exchange. Ohs, rare. 
1^. WvciiF iterm, lx. Wks. 1 . 184 Wliat chaunginge 
shal a man Byve for his soule. 

2 . The action of making a thing other than it 
was ; alteration. 

a xesg Ah€. R. 6 t^os riwie . . is euer on, ^ schal Ijeon, 
wiftute niunglunge s. wi^ute chaungnnge. 138. Wyc'i.if 
Se/. Wks, 111 189 Fur chawngynge of Cruitis ordynaunce. 
1516 Pi/gr. i'er/. <W. de W. 1531) 271 Nuttihle alterucyon 
or chaungytige of the partes. 1714 Manui Bees 

117251 I. 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes, iSM Smahi’L Nctv Test. Pref , The Translator . -has 
made no change for chiinging'H sake. 

fb. Afus. Variation; modulation; = Change 
sh, 4 c. Obs. 

1633 Fi.s:TcifF.R Pise. F.cl. vii. xix. Change when you sing, 
muses delight in chniigiiig. ^ 1669 Pknn No Cross xix. 4 31 
'J'he Musick was siin|de, without Ait of Changings. 

3 . The action of becoming other than it was ; 
cliange, alteration, variation. 

CX330 Kyng of Tars 871 in Kitson Metr. Row. II. 199 
Hi chaungynge of Ins hewe. 1398 'J'rkvisa Barth. De P 
R. XU. X, pe rauen hap fotire and sixty chaurigynges of 
voyse. 1414 Kkamptun Penit. Ps. ci. 38 There i^ no chang- 
yng foundyn in the. 1533 Cuykruaik Jsa. iii. 9 The 
chaunginge of their counienaiince bowiayeth them. 1659 
C. Noucit Moderate Astsw. httwod. Queries 6 A person 
given to vacillations and changings. 

+ b. Of the moon ; ™C'hanoe sh. 5. Ohs. 

1486 fik. S/. Albans C vj, l*ake hony at the chuungyng of 
the moon, x6ii Hibi-r bUc/ns vliii.BThe moimth is called 
after her name, encrcasing wonderfully in her changing. 

4 . at/rib. in various senses ; see the vb. 

1878 (rHuvK Diet. MtiS. I. 75 'rhe appoggiatura , . in the 
latter cane . U sometimes called ' ti ansient ’ or ' changing * 
note. 1883 J. Parkfr Tyne Ch, 200 The grave is not a 
goal, it is hut achanging'place. xtA^I/ealth hxhih. i atal. 

I ya/x Plan . . of Dry or Changing Huuse where mincm 
change their clothcM 

Chan^fing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 

1 . That changes (i//fr.) ; undergoing alteiution ; 
varying, inconstant ; that changes colour. 

ex^MS E. E. Atilt. /’. H. 1588 Suclie a chaitngnnde 
chnutice. X340 Ayenb. 104 Alle opre pini^K byep choiigiride. 
1583 H AHiNO 1 (IN Conwtandm. v.< 16 17)49 So limes are changed 
to and fro, and chaunging timen have chauiiged us l<Jo. 1633 
P. Fchinii H Purple Isl. i. xxxvii, Every ciiaiiging scene, 
1660 Hoyi.k Seraph. Loi'e | xxv, (1700) 159 'I'he changing 
nerks of Doves. x88o M. Cuclinm Tk. tn Carden 1 . 216 
The sea.. always changing, yel unchangeable. Mod. A 
Chnnging-colourcd silk. 

2. 'I'hat changes \trans^ ; causing alteration. 

1707 Hfarnk Collect. 27 Sept. II. 53 Time changing, 

snefiking People 1809 CAMi'iik-LL Gertrude 11. xxi, The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, vhl sh% ; see Chano v, 

Chanh, var. Cano a. Obs. foolish. 

Chanily* obs. form of Channklly, gravelly. 
tChank, sh.^ Ohs. Shortened form of Chancre. 

1586 I .UPTON Thous. Notable Th. (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue against bleareduesM of the eyes, chanks, and burning. 

Chank (tj.r-gk), sb^^ [a. Hindi ^ankh Skr. 
chankha : cf. Pg. chamo^ ^anquo.\ ‘ A large kind 
of shell ( rapa') prized by the Hindus, and 

used by them for offering libations, as a horn to 
blow at the temples, and for cutting into armlets 
and other ornaments. It is found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar ’ (Col. Yule). 

169B Frykr Ace. E. India 4 P. 329 (Y.) There are others 
they cull Chaiiquo ; the Hhella of which are the Mother of 
Pearl. lyay A. Hamilton Ne%o Act. E. Jtui. J. 131 (Y.) 
Chunk, a .ShelUfiah in shape of a Periwinkle, but as lar^e 
as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow. 1748 T. Maurice //im* 
dostaniy. iii.uSaoill. 376 Nor armed himself with any other 
panoply than the sacred chanlc. 1863 C. R. Markham in 
Jnteit. Observ. IV. 430 Large conch Mells called chanks. 

2 . Comb, and attrib.^n'i chatik^bed, ’fishery^ ‘shell. 
7833 Ht. Martineau Cinn. 4 Pearls i. x Tlie cliank beds 
that enrich the north-west coast of the island. 1845 Stoc- 
QUELBR Hasidbk, Brit. India U854* 37a 'I’hc chank and 
pearl fisheries. x8S9 Tennent Ceylon 47X Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the dm. 

t Chank, v. Ohs, App. a variant of Champ, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

xsbs GoLOiNd Oitufs Met, viii. (155)3) 306 Kampt'i^ up the 
grasse With uglie nailcs and chonking it. 1610 Markham 
Master^, r. xii 3^ His tongue could not well part from the 
Tuofe without a kindo of chanking. 


Ohankar, obt. form of Chanobr. 

Ohanler, oba. and 8c. form of CHANDr.Eii. 
Ohaimal Forms: 3-7 ohAnel, 

4 ohonelle, 4-7 ohanell, (6 ohenell), 6-7 
obannell, 6- ohiumel. [M£. chastely a. OF, chattel^ 
'old form of canaV (Littr^) 1 .. candBcm; sec 
Canal, which also compare for the senses.] 

I. A channel of running water, or the like. 

1 . The hollow bed of running waters ; alao, the 
bed of the sea or other body of waier. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 33563 Of hir chanel he Bee sal rise. 
* 39 ® 1 REVISA Barth. De P. R, xiii. iii. 1 X 495 * 44* Somtyme 
by grete rcyne . . the water in a ryue,r aiysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1^ Caxton Descr. Brit. 7 
That riuer . . leucth ofte the chanel. 15^3 hi asC 

ings xlii, Flye from thy clianell Thames. 169a iIrntlev 
Bo}de Lect. iv. 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams. 1698 Kkii l Exam. The. Earth (1734' **9 
They would hil the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 1703 Maundrri.l Jourti. Jerus. (1733I 19 A River, 
or rather a Clianiiel of a River, for it was now almost dry. 
1789 Burns Mary in Heaven^ As streams their channels 
deeper wear. x88o Haughty >n Pkys, Geog. v. 336 The water 
in the second and third channels has a . . quicker Dow than 
in the main rhannel. 

+ 2 . A livulet, a stream. Obs. 

1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 422/1 I’hey came to a ruyse! or 
chanel. ^ iS35 Dkwes Introd. Nr. in Palsgr. 916 The 
broke or ciieiiell, le ruLseau. xs86 K. Scot btolinshed in 
Tkynne' s AutMadx>.G^t^< 87 When the flood came, the 

chunell did so suddenlie swell, a 1636 Hr, Hall Oeeas, 
Medit.{\^^\ 24 Many drops fill the channels; and many 
channels swell up the brooks. 1705 Loud. Gaz, No. 4199/j 
The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. 

8. An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid, a. The watercourse in a street or by a 
roadway, the gutter ; see e^p. qiiot. 1876 ; -- Canal 
2 a, Kennkl sh Still common locally. 

[Kailicr examples under form Canal, q.v.] 
rx44e Promp. Paw. 69 Cliaiiclle of a atrete, eanalii^ 
aquagtum. X579 Lyly Luphues 38 Dronken .sottes wal- 
lowing. in evciy Lhanticl. x 6 r 8 Of. Hai l Quo Eadis f 4 30 
Euery obscure holy-day takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the chaiiriell. 17x6 Vanhkugh *)ourn. London 111. i, 
Overturned m the channel as we were going to the play- 
house. X876 Qwxxjt P.ncytt -/'Irr/zz/.GIoss., t AAwwr/, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
x 88 r Hai i, iwkll- Phillips! LifeShaks. (ed. 9 iSHouse 
ilops were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels that 
lined the sides of unraetalled roads attrih. 1599 Mar,ston 
Sco. Vittanie t. iii. 185 Scraping base chaoincll rogucrie. 

b. f'oundin}^. A trough to conduct melted 
metal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water, wider than a mere ‘ strait eonneciing two 
larger pieces, usually seas. The Channel: &j)cc. the 
English t hannel (Fr. la Manche). b. A navigable 
pa'jsnge between shallows in an estiutry etc. : e. g. 
the Thomas C'hannel, Queen s Channel, South 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames. 

*553 Eukn Treat. Ne^o Ind. (Arb.» 99 The sea in rertaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come to the hoiiome 1593 Shake, a //r«. Vi . iv. i. 114, I go 
of Message from the Quceiie to Fr.iiice: 1 charge ihee waft 
me safely crossc the Channcll. 17*7 .Swift Imit. Horace 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 48 L’ou’d 1 but live on ibis side 'i'rent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year. 1786 Wai&on Philip 
III (1839) 111 . 117 The island liii the KhineJ..is separated 
by a narrow cluiniiel from ihe town. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. X. (i8s 2) 217 'I'his [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Cfipt, Fitx Roy during the last voyage. 1874 
Hlackie SelJ^Cnlt. 8q Our gay Celtic neighbours across 
the Channel. Mod. Wreck in St. George’s clianuel. 
t 6. An artificial waterway for boats ; - Canal. 
x6ia Drayion Poly-olb xxvi. (1748) 369 And her a chan- 
nell cull because she U so slow. 1644 Evelvn Diary 
159 The Channells [at Venice] which answ'cr to our streetes. 
1683 li'eekly Mew. Ingen. 30 The Chanel of Laugiiedoc. 

6, A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for li(|ui(ls or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than Canal.) 

1387 TrE'm.sa IJigden (Rolls) V. 380 A greet pestilence of 
euel in chanclles of men at fic neper cndc. 1578 I'imme 
Calvin on Gen. 190 Certain chancis or veins of the earth. 
1664 PowKR Exp. Philos, i. 4 The Stings in all Hces arc hol- 
low. so that when they prick the flesh, they do also, throngli 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it 1704 J Harris 
Lex. Techn.y Dmtus Pancrcatitus^ is a liiilc Channel, 
which arises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
along the middle of it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 96 
I 1 ie poison channel in its [a snake's] fangs, xBu Ronalds 
& Richardson Chew. Technol. 1 . 366 E^ a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel F. 1873 Hknneit 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 11. y. 498 I’hc style . . may be 
penetrated by a channel consisting «>r a narrow elongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 189 A 
channel through whic}i heated matter is erupted from below, 
b. Alining. An air conduit or pipe in a mine. 
'Ll. fig. from I. 

7 . (from 1.) Course in which anything moves 
onward ; line of action, thought, etc. 

[1600 Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) 111 . 531 Certaine.. Mpun- 
taine.s, through which thi.s Riuer passeth with a strciglit 
channel.] X63X Heywooi> London’s fus Hon. Wks. 1874 
IV. 971 Keepe the even Channell, and be neither awayde. 
To the right hand nor left. cx68o Beveridge .Srrw. i 1799) 
11 . 518 Their aflectionsso turned into their proper chanels. 
1717 Swift What in Lond. Wka. 1755 1 11 . 1. 1^ The world 
went on in the old channel. 1779 J. Moorr View Soc. Fr, 
(1789) I. xxix. 849 The conversation happening to turn into 
this channel. 1^7 Livini.sione Trav. ii. 34 Turning |his] 
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abilities . . into that channel in which he was most likely to 
excel. 

8 . That through which information, news, trade, 
or the like passes ; a medium of transmission, 
conveyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

X537 Latimer Serm. be/, Conf»ce. 6 A foule filthy chanel of 
all mischiefes. 18^ ' 1 '. Uurnrt Th. Earth 11 . 174 Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionally deriv'd from 
.St. John. 17x0 W. Wood Sunt. Trade Introd. 19 I'he 
Preservation of the Channels of I'rade. 1748 Hart- 
ley ObsertK Man 1. ni. 4 *. 3*0 A pure Chanel^ of Convey- 
ance for Truth. 1783 Reid Jnt. Powers 377 Knowledge,, 
comes by another channel. 1793 T. Jefferson / fV//. (1859) 
IV. 98, I inquired of him the channel of his information. 
i848rMiLL Pol. F.eon. 11 . 104 No new . . channel for invest- 
ment has been ofiened. 1863 Kinglake Cn'swea (1876) 1 . 
xi. 166 He sought it. .through the legitimate channel. X875 
H. F.. Manning Mission //, Ghost i. 15 Channels of grace. 
III. transferred variously. 

0 . A lengtlicDcd groove or furrow on any surface : 
spec in Arch, a fluting of a column ; in A/asons* 
worif a long groove or furrow cut in the line 
along which a stone is to be '^plit. 

x68a Whri kr youm. Greece i 48 [Pillars with] their 
Fusts cut into Angles, aliout the breadth of an usual 
Channel. 1733 Hogarih Anal. Beauty xii. 174 Observe 
the cavetto, or channel, in a cornice. 1^0 I.f.itch tr. Afill- 
lePsAnc. Aft 4 277 The cxiern.il surface of the column 
is .divided ..into mere chamiels or flutings x86x Mias 
1 *ratt Floxver. PI. 111 . 3 Each carpel is marked by five 
vertical ridges, these ridges, aic separated by channels, 
b. in Uie Manege \ see quot ; Aaut. the rope 
track in a tackle- block ; Shoe-rnaktng: see quot. 

X7M Ciiambfh.s Cycl. Aw/A., Channel^ in the manege, U 
u.sedfor tliat concavity in tnc middle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue Ins x%q^ Harper's Mag. 96 Sept. 
803 (Hoppe) She wore English channel hhoes. 1^4 Leslie's 
lllnst, Ntrtvspr, xo Oct. 74 (Hoppe) What are English 
'channel-shoes t Sewed shoes have the scam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole . . As 
it cannot be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 

fiO. The neck ; the throat. (An nncierit sense 
in the parallel form canel ; sec CannJ£L 5, and cf. 
Cannkl-hone, Channkl-honk. Obs. 

Trx45oCAi‘r.RAvi{.S'^ Noth. 97 'J'hei wil bicke my chaiieles 
and my thrule. 1590 Marlow f •stui J't. Tamhurl. 1. id. 102, 
1 will strike And cleave him to the Lhaniiel with my sword. 

11 . Sc. Gravel, [being the* material of which 
the channel OT bed of a liver is composed.] 

1743 Maxwrll Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric. 1(9 (Jam.) 
Having only sand and channel below it. 

12. attrih. and i omb.y channel-bed ( - sense 1), 
channel-tile y -way ; (sense 4) ihannel fleets steamer y 
tunnel y etc. ; ohannel-bill, an Auhtialian biid, 
Scylh/ops Aovie IJoUandiet \ i ohnnnol-dlrt, mud 
from the gutter (sec 3 a) ; + ohannel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow; kennel-raker \ 
ohannel-ahoe (see 9 b) ; channel-stone, (a.) a 
stone used in paving gutters ; (f^) (-atane), a stone 
used in the game of curling (iSV.) ; i* channel- 
water, gutter-water. See also Channkl-iione. 

1848 Aytoun Danube 4* Eu.v. 13 Glorious tokens do J 
bring thcc Fiom my distant *Lharincl-b«;d. i688Shadwki l 
Sqr. Alsatia v. 93 A lather made of ^clianuel diit x888^ 
Standard 14 Aug. 3 Of his •Channel journeys, two were to' 
France, one to Tlullaiid. 1563 Foxr > 1 . 4* Af. (1506' 17/2 
Neither dooth the popes motiarc hie lacke his •chunolrakcrs, 
etc. 1789 Davi D suN 158 (Jam )The •channelsiane. 
The bracing engine of a Scottish atm. 1460- 5 Chxv. Acits. 
St. Andrew's East Cheap in Bnt. Mag. XXXI. 396 For 
•chancl-btonc, pauying-stone, etc. 1875 G len 7 '«A/. 

Att IV. (1B78) 153 Channel stones. 1851 Turner Dow. 
Archit. II. Introd. 28 *Channcl-iiles. x888 Standard \4 
Aug. 3 The prospects of n *Chniinel trip were brighter fw 
the rest [of tnc passengers]. 1590 M arlowf. hdw. //, v. id. 
27 Here’s •channel water. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vi. 
68 To look for ice-crarks in the level Mianncl way. 

Cha'nxiel, sb - Naut. [corruption of Chain- 
wale ; cf. gunwale (gwncl).] 

1 . One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the shill’s side, nearly abreast of 
the ma.sts. They arc distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen channels. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine ^1780), Cliannela, or Chain- 
WalcR of a ship. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
vyjHOtey There being a great swell, she damaged the main 
channels, i8a9 Marry at F, Mildway xi, 1 took my station 
in the fore-channels. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 
Our nnnsuully large cargo., brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2 . Comb., as channel-board chanml ; ohan- 
nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through all the 
planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
ohannel-plate » Chain-plate ; ohannel-wale, 
one of the ' strakes worked between the gun-deck 
nnd the upper deck ports of large ships ; also, the 
outside plank which rcceivei the bolts of the chain- 
plates' (Smyth Sailor 5 IVord-bk.'). 

1808 Marine Pocket-Dict., Cbannel-wale, preceinte sube- 
rieure. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 105 i hannel-nvales. 
three or four thick strakes . . for the purpose of strengthening 
the topside. 

Channel (tjae-n^l), v. ff. Channel sb.^] 

1 . trans. To form channels in ; to wear or cut 
into channels ; to furrow, groove, flute. 

1996 Shake, t Hen. IVy 1. i. 7 No more .shall trenching 
Wurre channell her fields. 1644 Evelyn Mew. (1857) 1 . 127 
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Four wreothod colunuiB, partly chaniioUttd. ijts Cowpbb 
174 Ihe >trawiiiiig tean C^noel her cheeks. iMi 
vi- I »6 Heathery slopes ckao- 
neUed with bn^ s8^Gu.LM(Mia^r//, lauod. lOO 

j.he sides of the mandible deeply chwoelled with nostrils* 
b. spet. To provide (a street) with a chaimel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water. 

1875 Glbw Pubiu Htaiik Act iv. (ed. 9) 144 ITie UrUn 
Authority isliall .. cause all such streets to be levelled, 
p^c^metallcd, flagged, Ghannelled, altered, and repaired. 

2 . To excavate or cut out as a channel. 

1816 Monthly Rtv, LX.XX 1 . 246 That vast aqueduct , . 
was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middleton. k86a D. 
W 11 SON Prwh. Man iii. (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself a course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene formations of South Carolina. 1871 Smilks Charac, 

I. (1876) 16 *Xhe strong man and the waterfall’ says the 
proverb ’channel their own path.' 

3 . To convey through ^oras through) a channel. 
1648 POWE* in Sir T. Browne's Whs. (1852' 111 . 483 The 

urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchymata of the body. 2657 K. Cah- 
rENrua AstroL proffed harmless 1 We know not the mys- 
terious . . Things of God, but as they have been channerd 
to US by God himself in divine KevelatioUf 1837 Newman 
Par^ Serm. (ed. 2) HI. xiv. 213 Gifts of mind . . are . . clian- 
Helled out to the many through the few. 

1 4 . inlr, I'o pass by (or as by) a channel. Obs. 
1664 PowKB Exp. Philos. I. 38 If you observe her [the 
great Plack Snail} .you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 

t Ohaxmel-bone. Obs. ■•Cannsl-bove a, the 
collar-bone, clavicle. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 805/1 Doublets of crimsin 
velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chonell 
bone. S591 Soliman Ijr Pers. i, I have broken, .my channcl- 
bonc. ci6xi Chapman Ihadxsw. 266. 1621 Ainsworth 

Annot. Penial. Lev. i. (1630) 6 The Cane (or chanell bone) 
of the shoulder. 1^04 ) . IIakris Lex. Teckn . , Deltotdes. . 
proceeds from the CUvicuLa or Channel- Done. 

Channel coal : see Cannkl sb.'^ c. 
t Channalet. Obs. nonce wd. [f. Channel 
j^.i + -ET dim. sulfix. Cf. mod.F'. chaneleUe^ in 
technical use.] A little or tiny channel. 

1630 Fuller Pisgnk iv. v. 82 Some oncly counted the 
^and and solemn ustiarics of Niliis. . whiles others cast all 
nis chanelets rather cuts than courses) into the number. 

Cluuiiielled, -eled dju^ ncld), ///. a. [f. 
Channel sby and v. + -kd.] 

1 . Having channels or grooves ; furrowed, 
grooved, fluted; having a (htrtet) channel or gutter; 
in AV. = Cana Lieu LATE. 

1367 Dbant Horace Epist, xv. Kvj, The silucr citanneld 
sande. 1697 Potter y/w/w Greece \. viii.(i7i5 31 lonick 
Pillars Chaniicllod. X703 Maunurell youm. ^e 'rus. (17 12) 
X37 Two tine chaiincrd Pillars. 1785 Bradiey Pam. Did. 

II . %, V, Plantatn^ The .Stems . . about a Foot high, are 
angulous and channelled. 1794 Woi.cott (P. Pindar i Path. 
Odes Wks III. 382 Griev’d at thy chantiell’d check, and 
huury hair. 1877-84 F. K. Hulme Wild P'l. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. 

2. Diiccicd or conveyed along a channel ; formed 
with a channel, lit. and Jiff 

1796 Mtmlhly Maff If. 489 Now flow.s along Music. .Fur 
so the m.i.stcr will d To lead its channerd course. 2804 
Ann. Rev. II. 250 Something more .. than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind. 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into channelled enter- 
prise. 

11 Situated in, or surrounded by, a channel. 

2795 CuLLKUK.E Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle \note^ The Holmes, on the Bri.stol 
Channel] I’he waichfirc. .Twinkles. 

11 Half chanttelled ovrr » half seas over, half 
druuk. 

2709 Hearnb Coll. 10 Nov. (Oxf. Hut. Soc.) II. 304 One 
w'^ think he was halfc Channelled over. 

t Club’nneller. obs. rare [f. Channel 
-ER L] A fisherman or mariner in a channel, 
*574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 60 b. For them that are 
Channcllci-H or occupiers amongst .sanaes and Links . . it is 
good for them to suunde the channclles. 

Cha*n.nelling, -eliug, vbL sb, [f. Channel 
sb.^ and v, ( -inq 1.] 

1 . Channelled work ; fluting, grooving. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong , C aneleure, chamfring, 
chiuielini^. lyoB K. Morris Ess, Anc. Arckit. 51 'I'hr 
ChanoelUngs of the Triglyph.H. 2885 G. K Cuacmxik Prophet 
Gt. Smol^ Mount, vii, A deep gorge, .washed by the wintry 
torrents into divers channelings. 

2 . Making of channels ; providing with a * chan- 
nel ' or gutter. 

1885 Law Times ReP Lll. 6^9/1 Tlie paving and channel- 
ling of the street, attrih. 2883 HarpePs Mag. Nov. 82^1 
[Marble quarrying}. .The channelling process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, was introduced in 2841. 

8. A rude form of curling. (Cf. channel-stone.') 
X83X fikukw. Me^r. XXX. 970 The only approach to the 
game [Curling] made there [in the north of England]. . being 
what is called* channelling ', a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. 

t Clia*lLlielliE6i Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Chan- 
nel sb.^ + -IZK.] tram. To convey in a channel, 
form a channel for. 

2609 Davies Holy Roods 20 (D.) HU Vaines and Neruet 
that channel lixe His Blood. 

Cka'xmellyf -6l7f Ohs. exc. Sc. [f. Chan- 
nel sb.^ II + -Y 1.] Gravelly. 

16x5 W. Lawson Orch. ^ Card, (1648) 3 Some thinke the 


Hoaell would have a ckanilyrocka, 1714a Msswioa Trmsse. 
Soc. improo. Agric. 92 (Jam.) l*ht sod bi^ light, sandy, 
and channelly. i;f87 Treau, Soc. A rts V. i^ery bad land 
of a channelly ^aiity. 2791 P. BtAcavoao Perihm.Siaeist. 
Acc. 111. B07 Grey oats .. yield a pretty good crop upon 
our channelly ground, where hardly any oUier grain will 

ChuiL^lire ttjttn^liui). [vaiiaut of Can* 
NELUHE after channel.] — Cannelure, groove, 
fluting. Hence Oha’nnalured a. 

2578 Lvi b Dot/oens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. 18x3 P. Nicholson Ptact. Build. 580 Between the 
diannelures and the annulets of the Grecian llork capitaL 


Cha’nncr, V. Sc. (Also /afusnrr, Jadndek, q.v.) 
intr. To mutter, grumble, murmur, fret. 

C1375 7 Barbour St. Agatha 123 Quliy chaniieiis |>u My 
gret uod agone now? 2790 A Wiison Poems 335 (jam.) 
Ay rhanticim’ and daunenn’ In eager search for colei 
02801 Ballad xi. in Child Ballads iii. Ixxxia tiSBs) 239/a 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, I'he chanuerin 
worm doth chide. 


Channon, ohanon, -oim, owne, -im, obs. 
forms of Canon 


t Chanoper, Ohs. Also -eper, -yper. A by- 
form of Canopy. 


* 55 * 3 Oh. Goods^ Stafford 66 , ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. Ibid. 67 A chaneper of brasse. ibid. 68 A holy- 
water slock e of brasM, ij chanopers. 

GhanB(e, ChanBoU, -er, Ohanserle, obi. 
ff. Chance, Chancel, Chanceby. 

Chansler, obs. f. Chancellor. 

11 Glianson (Jahsoh). [Fr. L. cantiUn-em 
song, f. cant- ppl. stem of canPre to sing.] A 
song (French, or of F^ll)cc^. 

i6m Siiaks. Ham. 11. ii. 438 The first rowe of the Pont 
\edd pious] Chan.son will shew you more. 26300. Daniel 
Kcclus. xlvii. 27 Each hU Instrument, His holy Chansons 
fitted to their String. xyAx T. Warton Hist Eng. Poetry 
xliv. (1840) HI. 129 These [Carols] were festal chansons. 
2826 Di.srabi.1 Viv. Grey vii. x. 445 Gentle poet, would that 
thou had St some chanson or county compliment. 

it Chansoimette (Jahsime t). [PT. ; dim. of 
prcc.] A little song. 

2813 .S. RixjKKS Jaafueline 92 What time the Miller’s 
mold Colette Suna, while he supped, her chausonette. 2873 
Mv.s. Uani>oli>h Wild Hyac. 95 Humming, the refrain of 
one of Lady 'ryncdalc’s diansonnettes. 

GhanBB, obs. Sc. f. Chance. 

ClULnt (tjont), sb. Also 8-9 ohaunt. fprob. 
a. F. chant song:— L. cantu-m (4th deck) singing, 
song ; but possibly formed immed. from the vb., 
williout reference to the French. >] 

1 . A song, melody ; singing. Joetk (also in 
rogues* cant.). 


2<tyx Milion P. R. II. 300 Chant of tuneful birds. 281a J. 
H. VAUX Flask Diet., C haunt, a song. .To thiow off a mm 
channt, in to sing a good song. i88te Daily Tel. 29 Oct. 5/2 
To troll his jovial chBunts..in a tavern-parlour. 

2 . Music. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Cnnticles^ etc., are smtg in public worship. 

The essential chamcteitsticof a chant is the long * reciting- 
note ’ to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed by a rhythmical cadence. The modern Anglican 
chant derived from the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double. A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains of 3 ancr4 bars remectiveiy, each he- 

f pnnitig with a reciting-nute. A double chant has twice the 
eiigih of a single one, and is sung to two verses 
<12789 Burney Hist Mus. (ed. 3» I. i. 280 The Chants or 
Canto Fermo to some of the hymns of the Romish Church. 
*795 Mason Ck. Mus. iL 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
in the Psalter. 2867 Macfakken Harmony i. to Tlie chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church, a 2876 Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. tv. i. 36a The influence of the Ambrosian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 2879 (^rove Diet. Mus. 1 . 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed, 
b. A psalm, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

2856 Stanley Sinai 4 - Pal. xiv. (1858) 467 The solemn 
chants of the Church of Ba.sil and Chrysostom. x86e Adler 
FaurieVs Poet. viii. 154 Having admitted profane 

songs among the chants of the chun^. 288a Ko.hsktti 
Ballads Of Sonn, 1 54 The slam king's corpse on bier was 
laid With chaunt and requicin-kncll. 

8 . A measured monotciions song; the musical 
recitation of words. (Used with a vague range of 
meaning between 1 and 2, but usually implying 
something less timeful than an air or song.) 

2815 Moorb Lalta R. (1834) 300 The minaret -dyer’s 
chaunt of glee. 2817 F. Coopkk Prairie 11 . xii. 298 Raising 
the threatening expressions of their channt into louder 
strains. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 3 The exilc.s 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts. x88a B. Ramsay 
Recoil. Mil. Serv. 1 . iv.yj 'Hie low inuiioionous chant of an 
Arab party. 

b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice in speech ; a dislinclive intonation. 

2848 55 Macaulay Hist, xvii, HLs strange face, his 
strange chant, his immovable hat .. were known all over 
the country. 2876 Gro. Eliot D. Deronda xvi, The tutor, 
an able young Scotchman . . answered, with the clear-cut, 
emphatic chant which makes a truth doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. 


4 . slang. (See quots.) 

x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.., Chemt, a (person*K) name, 
address, or designation .a cipher, initials, or mark of any 
kind, on a ^iece of plate, linen, or other article ; anything 
so marked la said to be chanted. . . an advertisement in a 
newspaper or hand-bill, etc. 2804 Compl. Hist. Mnrd. 
Mr. H^are 258 * We may as well look and m if there is 
any chaunt about the money,’ — and examined the four 
notes, but there were no marks upon them. 


4-8 

. [a. F. chan^r 


OlUMit (tjont)^ V. FowM} , , 

5-9 oh»uA8, 5 alMtxkt. ^ 

to 8 ing cantihn$f freq. of etm-irt to MUg. The 
frequentative force hod diaappeared already in 
Latin, and in Romanic ctmtart took the place 
entirely of canere.] 

1 . inlr. To ling, warble, arch, or pint, 
e 2386 CitAUcaa MtllePe T, 181 Her«»tow nat Ahsolon 
I'hac chaunteth thus \ nder oure boures waU i6»> Biiils 
Amos vi. 5 I'hat chaunt [Covs»n. iiyngc] to the Round of the 
Viole. itei R.C. Table Atph. led. 3), Lhessmt, dng. 1790 
CowpKm Oayn. x. tfli And at her ta» So sweetly criaania. 
2847 TxNHvaoN princ. 11. 182 Sirens . . such As chanted on 
the blanching bones of men. . . ^ 

ffg. Kvikin PoL Eton. Art 99 Bid .. the sea winds 
chaunt in the galleries, 
b. of bn 08. 


2549 Compl. Scot. 30 The grene serene sang sueit, mihen 
the gold spynk chantit. sgfo Greene Menaphm (Arh.) 83 
The bicdcB that chaunted on their brauoches. 1797 BrwicK 
Brit. Birds I 194 The only bird which ctusunts on 
the wing. i8m Tennyson Poors Mind ss In the heart 
of the garden tlie nieny bird chants. 

o. transf. of other animals ; spec, of honnde. 

tsyjTuBBER Hush. 1 1878)43 Keepe hog t ^uise ihet from 
mMuw and come . . If dog set him chaunting he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 E. Jesse Anted. Dogs 268 ’Good Imunds' 
as an old writer observes * wUl come cnanting and trail along 
by the river side.’ x88e Shokthouse y. Jnglesant (cd. 2) 
1 . ii. 4 ) The hounds came trailing and chanting along by 
the river-side. 

2 . trans. To sing, utter musically. (Often with 
notion of * prolong^ or drawling intonatiou \ due 
to influence of sense a.) Chiefly poetical. 

iS 9 $ Siiaks. 'Tit. A . li. lii. 22. 2 M 5 — John v. vii. 22 This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaiints a dolefull hymne to his owne 
death. 1704 1 ’ovk J'eutorais, Stmtm. 79 Vimr pnuse the 
birds shall chant in ev’ry grove. x8ts J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms IV. 791 When she chants her evening hymn. i8|S 
Ht. Mahtineau Ireland i. 1 I'he sea . .whose hoarse music 
is chaunted day and nighL 280 Tennyson Poefe Song 6 
He. .chanted a melody loud antf sweeL 

3 . To sing of, celebrate in song. poet. 

2s83STANVtiURMTyf^'N/»i. I Arb >27 Manhod and garbrojls 

I chaunt, and martial horror. 1606 snd Pf, Retumt Jr. 
Pamass. v. iv. (Arb.) 70 Wciel chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reude. c 179s Shensi onu hl^ xviii. 48 The soft shepherd 
. .Chants hi« proud iriistress to nis hoarse guitar. — Wks. 
(27641 1 . 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 

4 . Music. 'I'o lecitc musically, intone ; to ting 
to a chant, as the Psalms, etc., in public worship 
(see Chant sb, a \ a. inir. 

£-1440 Promf. Pa*v. 71 Chawnten, discanio, organiso. 
MTUh Scott Chase xii, With pious fools go diant and pray. 
s884 F. M. Ckawkoku Rom. Singer i. 24 The priests atid 
canons chant. 

b. trans. (In first quot, ?to drawl out.) 

2516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
worde, not chauntyng nor brekyiig your notes. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34 I'o chant, cantillare. 2706 A. BEuroHU Temple 
Mus. iii. 68 The Jews.. do not Read, but C'hant out the 
Hebrew Text. 2835 Willis Pencillings 1 . xv. 114 A short 
service was then chaunted x88o Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 336 
The 'Common Tunes’ for chanting the Psalter. 

5 . Jiff. J'o talk or repeat a statement monoton- 
ously ; to harp up>on [^cos.). a. intr. 

xgys R. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes (1^96} 36 l*hose things 
which they chaunted upon with open mouth. 1642 Milton 
Ck. Gmtt. II. ii. (1851 1 153 Let them chaunt white Ih^ will of 
prerogatives. 2863 Kinglakk Crimea (1677) II. xiv. 232 If 
. . a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a newspaper. 

b. trans. 


i8s8 Carlyle Mise. (1857) I 232 Chaunting unabatedly 
her extreme deficiency in persoual charms, 
o, yb chant the praises (or eulogy) of. 

i8ao W, Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 239 Some syren from Bil- 
liiigsgate, chaunting the eulogy ol deceased mackerel. 2868 
Bullion 580 Chaunting tne praises of our financial iit- 
stitutiutis. Mamk. Exam. 21 June 4/7 To chant the 

praises of the Darwinun system. 

6. slang, {trans.) To sell (a horse) fraudulently 
[app. ‘to cry up*J. 

s8i6 Sporting Mag. XI JX. 30s Frauds .. in the disposal 
of horses, .by a gang of . . swindleni, who technically call it 
'chaunting horses’. 2859 Thackkkav Virjfin. x. (D.) Jack 
Firebracc. .was here this morning chanting lioraes with 'em. 
2861 — Philip XX, Horses, .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the markcL 

Chaatable OJa'Diab*!), a. rare. [cf. F. chant- 
able, f. chanter to sing : sec -able. Canlabtl is 
was used in L.] That may be chanted or sung. 

2382 WvcLiF Ps Lxvili. fexix.] 54 Chauntabic [( 7 . E. Psalms 
singendlic; A’, ii. /"’xa//rr sanglic; Vulg.cawi'n^iVrr] wereii 
to me thi iunefiynguv 

fi CllAntaffe ( tja-nteds;). [a. F. chant- 
age ‘ action dc faire chanter quelqu’un, e'est-h-dire 
de Ini extorquer dc Pargent en le meuayant de 
reveler quelque chose de scandaleux, ou de le 
diffamer, etc.^ (LittrcM.] 

A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements. 


1874 Mahaevy Sot. Life Greece xii. 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people by a sort of chantage. 
s 8 Ba .Sat. Ret>. 5 Aug. ry 6/9 Literary chantage. 2613 
World 12 Sept. 8 (Social Chantage). Chantage, hJackman 
or by whatever name the levying of pay, in one shape or 
another, out of the fear of the payer, is called. 1884 Lam 
Times 29 Nov. 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 
protect women from insult and outrage should tie relaxed 
because they may be abused for the purpose of chantage. 
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OHAODIOAZi. 


It Chaatitilt CplhtaA, t/o ntint), a. [a. F. 
thantani^ pr. pplc. oi chanter to sing.] 
aaj\ or a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 

«i 70 Q Bubnuv JJist. Mus. 111 . Intrud. lo Ada,gi(» sre 
DOW nuule more chantant and ititeruttiug in ihernnelvefl, 
185a J, W. MuoKb hfuycl. Afhtic, Lkaniant (i'.) a term, 
ajmlicd to inittru mental inuftic, etc. 

Chantarelle, var. of Chanterelle 
C hanteclere, -eer, ol>s. if. Chanticleer. 
Chanted (tja nt^d), ///. a. [f. Chant v.-¥ 
-ED 1 J Sung lo a chant ; musically r^'Cited. 

1649 Mil TON liikon. xxv, 'Jlie chanted Service-Book. 
■TVS .SouiMtv JooH 0/ Arc ix. 160 The chauiitcd mass, and 
virgin's holy hymn. 1B41 W. SpALOiNr. Italy it I si. 111 . 
980 A musician . . accoiiirMiiiyiiix the chanted recitation. 
«i 853 Kobkktnon SertH. ser. 111. xi. 135 One chaunted note. 

II Ghantepleure* obs. [hr.; f. chanter to sing 

4 pleurer to weep. 'I'he word has several senses 
in niod.F., c. g. ‘ weep-hole * flood-opening* in a 
wall, etc., which have not entered into Fjighsh.j 

1 . Name of a hrcnch poem of the 15th c. ad- 
dressed to those who sing [^chanter] in this world 
and shall weep {plcuret) in the next (Codef.) : 
hence used of a mixtuie or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

cij74 CiiAucirit Anel. ^ Arc. qao, I fare as do)>e he songe 
of Chaunte ph-ure Kor nowe 1 pleyne and now I pl.iye. 
1430 Lvnn. ( hrtm. Troy 11. xi, Conforniyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and Kodaynely to wepe. c 1430 
— BotrhiU 1 . viii. (1544) 11 a, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending 111 wreichednesse. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1714 />. Bk. of Ratei 38 Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Gods, us 00 per 100 Weight. 

Chanter^ ajuntaji. Form.^: 4-6 ohauntour, 

5 ohawntowro, -tour, 5-7 ohantour, 5-8 
ohauntor, 6 chantoure, 4 9 ohaunter, 7-9 
ohantor, 6- chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 

Ob .chantcor {mod. F. chanteur) L.. cant&tdr-em 
singer. In sense i, prob. aphetic f. Knouanteu j 
f 1 . An enchanter, a magician. Obs. 

1997 K. Gi.ouc. 1 1794) 943 An chanteor {printod anrhan- 
teor] Kdwyne adde of Spayne. .pat cuu)>e hym aegge of ye 
dedcti al huu yt ssolde go poru ys cliantement. c 1340 Cur- 
aorM. (Fairf.t 5897 pen calde pe king his chauntuurk {Coti. 
enchauiiturs]. 

2 . One who chants or sings ; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

1387 Tklviba Higdon (Rolls) II. 349 Linus., pe grete 
chauntour [musicua]. c x^Tromj^. Pa*v. 71 Chawntowre, 
cantor. 1594 T. 1 ). /.a Primaud. Fr, Acad. 11. 138 If the 
chaunter or muiicioii bee very expert in hiii arte. 1607 
Lingua 1. i. in Harl. Dodstey IX. 340 'i'he winged chanters 
of the wood. 1713 Popr Oayas 1. 444 Jove's ethereal rays 
(resiKtIeM fire) The chanter’ii soul and raptured song in.spire. 
1866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Cr. 1 1 , viu. 411 When the chanter 
from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan. 
1879 Staineh Muaic qf Bible 15B Musical instruments were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. 

3 . Spec. a. One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, etc ; a singing-man, chorister. 

? 3 *“ WvcLiF Haok. xl. 44 With oute the ynner jate, treseries 
of chaunters <1611 chambers of the singers J. 1463 Bury 
Willa 11850) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to hauel 
vj d. X430-I53Q Myrr. Our Ladye 34 He wolde do on a 
cope and stanue and synge as a chantoure in myddes of the 
quicr. 1751 CiiAMBRKS Lyci. s.v., All great chapters have 
^ntors and chaplains to ease and assist tne canons 
. . But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word ckoriater^ or sinmng-man. 1868 
Daily News 10 Nov., Dr. EIvcy and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 

b. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir ; 

-Cantor. 

[138a WvcLiF Ps. Prol., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.1 1483 Caxton tioU. Leg. 949/a The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began ya»n lucis orto. 
1 44 3 T. Wilson Rket. 76b, I'he chaunter. .made the whole 
luer . . to fall streight a laughyng. 15TO 6 Lambardb 
*eramb, Kent (i8a6) 99 Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
ham. 1847 Clarbnix^n Hist. Reb. vi. (1703) II. 01 The 
Bill for the utter abolishing . . of all Archbishops, Bishops 
..Prebendaries, and all Chaunters .. of any Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. S7ai Chamseks Cycl., Chantor iaunedt 
by way of excellence, for the precentor, or master of the 
cnoir ; which is one of the dignities of the chapter. 179s 
Boswell Johnson (1848) xoB noie^ Tlie Rev. River Jones, 
Chanter ot Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch, Scott, i. i. 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in tiie Chapter of Sarum, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 
cellor and treasurer. 

4 . A priest who sings masses in a chantry. 

148I3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 968/1 Whcui the chantour herd 
hym he. .shewed hym that he erred, a Awshey Berk- 
skire iii. 94 iL.) A certain revenue sufficient for a chanter 
to one chapeL 1813 Colbripgb Remorse 111. i. In a chapel 
on the sliore, Shall the chaunters sad and saintly.. Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee. 

6. That pipe of a bagpipe, with finger-holes on 
which the melody is played. (Also ui^ of similar 
instruments ; also fijg. and attrib.) 

1631 Brathwait IV/umnieSf Piper 143 Hee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake : so as, his chanter becomes his inter- 
preter. 1771 Smollstt Humph. Cl, 111 . 3 Srot., A broad 
yellow ribband, Axed to the chanter^pipe. 178a Burns Death 
Poor Mailie xio Wha on Ayr your chanters tune. 1794 
Stedman .STNrxMNMlxSxs) 1 . XV. 409 The god Pan playing on 
his chaunter. v8ie Scott Lady qf L. 11. xvi, See the proud 
pipers on the bow. And mark tae gaudy streamers flow 


From their loud chanters down. 1878 Grove Diet. Mus. 

1. 193 Its [the bagpipe's) essential characteristics have al- 
ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or 'drones', 
with a melody or 'chaunter*. 

b. Hedge chanter: the Hedge sparrow {Accentor 
modularise. 

1885 Morning Star 19 July, A cuckoo . .found . . in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7 . slang. (More fully horse-chanter) : One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1896 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 350/1 He was a horse chaunter. 
1830 Sir G. Stephen Adst. Search Horse ii. (1841) 36 A 
systematic chaunter, who will swindle yuu both out of oorae 
and money. 1845 Thackkrav Leg. of Rhine ii. He is a 
cogger of dice, 1 tell thee — a chanter of horseflesh. 

Obs. rare~\ [ad. F. chantief 
prop («It. cantiere, Pg. cante/ro):—}.,. canter ius, 
cantherius (i) gelding, ass, mule, (a) spar, rafter, 
pfopi (.^) here.] ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting ihc vine, a trellis*. 

i6ei Holi and Pliuy L 531 If so be it Ithe vine stock] rest 
v})on one chanter or range of perches. 

II Chanterelle \ [a. F. chanterelle. It. can- 
tarella treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, cn 11-bird, f. caniate to sing.] 

1 1 . A decoy bird. {In quot. A female partridge 
used as a decoy.) Obs. 

x8oi Holland Pliny 1 . 280 Forth they goe against the 
foulera cliafitercll or watch which calleth them out. 

II 2 . (S e quot.) 

x^ Grove Diet. Mux 1 . 135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string (in the banio] is called from its use. .the thumbstring. 
Ibid. 11 . 176 Making thii teen strings in all [lor the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Chanterelle ^ (tju ntert:!). Also ohanta- 
relle. [a. Fr. chanterelle : in mod.L. cantharell- 
us, dim. of caniharus drink ing-vc'-sd ] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus {Cantharellus cibari us). 

1775 Lioiitfoot hlora Scot (1777' II. xoo8 Yellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s Bo(. xxxii. 501 
The Chanterelle, or little Yellow Mushroom, so coriiniun in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. 1859 > 4 // V. Round bio. 
15* 343 The beautiful yellow chantaielle, growing by the 
bushel. z88o M. Collins i'h. in Garden iT. 19 Myriads of 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantardles, champignons are 
wasted because the poor do not understand their use. 

tChanterer. Obs ra/Yf. - Chanter i .jj b or 4. 
c IS4D Compl. Rod. Mors xxii. F v, 1 say bisshoppes, canons 
and chaunterers. 

Chanterees, -rie, obs ff. Ch antrerb, Chantry. 
i Chanterist. Obs. rare-K “ Chanter 1 4. 

1548 Bk of Sates in Strype Lett. Mem. ii. ii. App. zzz. ga 
The dianterists of the chauntry of Fast Kirby. 

Chanterahip. [i. Chanter i (sense 3 b) -h 
-SHIP.] The office of a chanter or piecentor. 

1509 Act at Hen, VlIJ, c. 13. §31 No.. Treasurership, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. S69X Bi*. ok 
Worcester Charge sx. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 635 He 
gave up his Chantorsnip. x8^ £. Christian in Blackst one's 
Comm. 1 . 399 The statute expressly excepts. . chantersliips, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. 

Chanticleer (ija ntiklm). Forma ; 5-5 
I obaunteoler, 4-6 ohauntiolere, 5 cb.axiteolee7, 
6 chauntecleere, 7 ohauntioleere, -oleare, 
(ohant-it-olear), chajite-, ohantiole(e)re, -icier, 
8- ohantioleer. fa. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 
chanteclair\ proper name of the Cock in Reynard 
the Fox, f. cnante-r to sing, crow + cler (mod.F. 
clair) clear.] 

An appellation applied to a cock, usually in 
manner of a proper name ; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Grimalkin, Rey- 
nard, etc.) 

a 1300 Vox 4 Wolf 37 Be stille, ich hole, a Codes nome I 
Quath the vox, Sire chauntecler. rx388 Chaucer Nonne 
Pr. T. 99 Sche had a cok bight Chaunticlere. 1481 Cax- 
ton Reynard (Arb.) 9 So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecler the cock. 1596 Sff.nsek F. O. I. ii. x 
Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 M arston 
Pygmal. v. x6o Poore Gallus now . . Is turned to a crowing 
Chauntecleere. x8oo Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 30 My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Temp. 1. 11. 385]. i6ai 

S UARLR8 Ar/AKr(i638)94 When Chanticleere, (the Bellman 
the mome) Shall summon twilight with his bugle home. 
1633 B. JoNSQN T. Tub III. V, Brave chant-it-clear, his noble 
heart was done, c x8ao S. Roobrs Italy, Lake Geneva (1839) 
176 Many a chanticleer and partlet. 1858 Lonof Birds of 
Pass., Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. 

Hence OlUk'iitlOloor v. nonce-wd , to crow as a 
cock ; Olub'ntlolMrliiir ppi- 

X84X FraseVs Mag. XXI V. 713 The courageous bird., 
chanticlcered away louder than ever. 1838 Strang Glasgow 
5x5 Voices as cheerful and chanticlcering as the Cock. 

II Cluuitier. [Canadian Fr. ; cf. F. chantier 
* place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store them orto work them ’ ; see 
Littr^.l A (Canadian) log-hut, a Shanty. 

^ x88e Lumberman's Go*. b8 Jan., A lumberman's Chantier 
in the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs, ibid.. 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 
chaiitier-men. 1884 S. £. Dawson Hamibk. Castaaa 06 
They build themselves chantiers, of rough logs. 

Chanting (tja nti^), vbl. sb. [f. Chant v.k 
-INO 1.1 The action of the verb Chant ; singing, 
musical recitation, etc. (In early usage, also : In- 
cantation, enchantment.) 
ijBa WveuF /sa, viii. 19 That souaen strongli in their 


channtingus [1388 enchaun^gis ; Vulg. tnean/ation/busl 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chawntynm, discantus, cant us 
organicus. 1581 Savilb Tacitus Hist. 1. xxxvi. (1591) sx 
Different chantings of dull flattery. 1708 A. Bedford 
Temple Mns. iii. 66 I'he Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. i8Be Grove Diet, Mus, 1 . 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting. 

Cha'nting, ppl, a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 8.] 

1 . That chants. 

1710 Gay P^ms (1745) 11 . 174 I'he chaunting thrush upon 
the spray. x8oa Binglby Anim, Biog. (18x3; li. 60 The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song. 1838 Emerson Lit. 
Btkics WkR. (Bohn) 11 . 910 These chanting poets. 

2 . Having the character of muHical recitation. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum, France 1 . Tol'he chanting tone 

in which he spoke 1847 J. Wilson Chr, North (1857) 1 . 
169 In a low cnanting voice. 

Chantlet. nonce ivd. [f Chant rA + -let, dim. 
suffix ] A little song or melody. 

1874 Dobell Snowdrtps Sel. Poems (1887) 3x5 All the tiny 
Snowheils swinging Tiny chaunllets. 

t Cha'ntment. Obs. In 3-5 ohauntoment 
{trisyll. 1. [a. OF. chantement singing, incantation, 

L chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

isp7 K. Glouc. (1734) 149 Merlyn with vs chauntement, ft 
myd ys qiioyntyse. a 1300 Flonz 4 Bl. 31a pure^ con- 
iureson and chauntement. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy 1. v, 

A lawe ysette By chauntement. 1803 W. Rose Amadss 
198 The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chantor, -our, -nhip, var. Chanter, -ship. 
ChantrOM Itja-ntres). Forms: 5 chaunter- 
eaae, 6 ohanterea, 7 -esse, ohauntresa, 7- 
ohan tress, [a. OF. chanter esse, fern, of chantere, 
-eor, singer: sec Chanter i and -ebb.] 

1 1 . A female magician, Borceress, enchantress. 

X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Albe she a ere a passynge 
Boicerciihe And chefest named of any chauntercK«e. 

2 . A female chanter or singer ; a singing w oman ; 
a songstress ; also of birds, etc. arch, or poet. 

* 45 D Myrr. Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mary was 
chyte Llianteres in the womens quyer. 1614 Woiton 
A rchti. (167a ) 66 'I'hose Chanlcrcsses . may live long among 
so good provisions 163B Miliun Prnseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among 1 woo, to hear thy even- 
song. 1791 Boswell Johnson 1 . 319 She was sister 

lo itie Reverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress. 1830 £0. Wahbukton Hunting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Chorus, Now Chantress 
commences her song. 

Chantry (.tju utri). Forms : A-5 ohaunterie, 
-6 -tre, 5 ohawnterye, 5-0 obiauntery(e, 
ohauntrie, - trye, ohawntory, ohanterle, 

(? Bohawittry, aohawnter), 6-7 ohauntrey, 7 
ohantrie, 5-9 ohauntry, 5- chantry. [ME. 
chaunterie, a. OF. chanterie, f. chanter to sing: 
see -ERY. In med.L. cantaria, cantuaria, whence 
Cantakib, Cantuarie, q.v.] 

•Vl* Singing or chanting (of the mass). Ohs. 
e X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 63 pe chauntre of be chapel cheued 
to an ende. 

ta. Incantation, enchantment. Obs. 

1460 LybeausDisc. 3os6(Mhtz.) How that ladybryght To. 
a warm [= worm] was dyght I'horugh kraft of cliauiiterye. 

8. An endowment tor the maintenance of one or 
more priests to sing daily mass lor the souls of the 
founders or others specified by them. Also ap- 
plied to the body of priests ^o endowed. 

Chaucer Prot. 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
SeyiUe Poules, To seeken him a chaunterie for soules. 14. . 
Tundale's Vis. 3080 Men that . . found yd chyrehys and 
chantryse. 1509 Plumpton Corr. 206 'I'o occupie pca-isi- 
ablely his poore chawntory all the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 1545 Brinklow Lament. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance v^ch ye bestowe vpon 
chaunlries. 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 11 . 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests. xStt Milman 
St. Paul's X4S The foundation of chantries, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. 

b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so en- 
dowed. 

14x8 E. E. Wills (1883) 97 To singe goddysseniice for my 
soule . . in the Chaunterie of the Chir^e of Saint Leonard. 
x|M Shakb. Hen. V, iv. i. 318, 1 haue built two Chauntries, 
where the .. Priests sing still for Richards Soule, a x8oo 
Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Durham (X733) 56 In a Chantry made of 
most excellent blue Marble stood our Lady's Altar. 1806 
ScoTf Woodst. i, It still conuins some arches of the old 
chantry. 1888 J. H, Blunt Rqf. Ch, Eng. I. 31 * Chan- 
tries * were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars. ^ 

o. attrib, as in chantry -house, -door, -lands, etc. ; 
ohantry-prioat, a priest attached to a chanty. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 69 My seid chauntry priest .. 
wicne is assigned to pray for the seid soules. sg^ Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) 111 . 69 Unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
house. SS49 Latimer Serm. b^re Edw, VI (Arb.) 68, I 
woulde not that ye should do wyth chauntrye priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 1863 Spalding Trouh. Chtu. I 
(1899) 47 Having used the service book peaceably within 
the chantry [printed chanty] kirk of Ross. S73B-8 Neal 
Htst. Purit tjSaa) I. 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 
the laity. 1881 Academy 99 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of their own. 

t Cliao*dical« a* Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
like chaos (f. F 'b -al.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, chaos. 

1893 J. Beaumont On Burnet's Ths. Earth 1. 70 AU 
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would return into m Chuodicnl Confuiion. ihid, u. 157 
The Generatbn of the World.. the Cheodical En. 

0]uu>*genoiUI, a, rare, [t Gr. vJhAog>i- 
bom -f* -ouB : see -oenoub.] ChBos-bom. 
181B G. S. Faber Ori£, PagnH IdeL 1 . 07* The duu)- 
enouB ihervMleitiea of Heeiod end other undent mytho- 

f Cha^oiie, V. Obs. rare. Chaob -i- 

•izB.J tram. To reduce to duos or utter con- 
fusion, to make chaotic. Hence Ohu'olaed ppl. a. 

idoo Toubneur Tram^f. Met. To Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind. .Th* Idea doth confuse and chaoixe. Ihtd. Prol. ii. 
What chaoized conceit doth forme my bares T Ibid. xUi, 
Chaoiz'd Ideas of conceit. 

Ohaology. rare-^. [f. Gr. ChaoB + 
-Ao 7 ia discouiae ; see -kooy. So F, chaologie^ 
.* 7 * 7 ~ 5 * Chambers Cycl.^ ChaoUgy^ the history or descrip- 
tion of the chaos. . . Dr. Burnet likewise sives us a chaolosy, 
in his theory of the earth. lyjo^ in &ulby cfolio). 177S 
in Ash, etc. 

Cha'Omaacy. rare-^. [ad. med.L. chao- 
mantiay f. Gr. Chaos, in Paracel sian lan- 
guage - the atmosphere + /xaPTfia^ivination.} 

1656 Blount G/assagr., Chmomaney^ a kind of divmation 
by the air. (1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/b.t CAaomamiiat 
amongst the enthusiastical chymists, U the art of making 
presages fiom observations on the air.] 1775 in Ash, etc. 

Chaos (ke-ps). [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. * any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe *, f. vb.-stem to 
yawn, gape.] 

fl. A gaping void, vawning gulf, chasm, or 
abyss : (chiefly bom the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvl. 36 ). Obs. (In Greek spec. * the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness', a use also often glanced at by 
English writers.) 

c 1440 Hylton ScaUi Perp.^. de W. 1494)1. Ixxvii, Thera 
is a Crete chaos [1333 cause] that is to sayi n a thycke derke- 
lies betwene vs & tlie that we mowe not come to the tie 
thou tyll vs. 1581 N. T. iRhcm ) Luke xvi. s6 Betweene 
us and you there U fixed a great chaos [Vulg. chaos, Gr. 
xdo-Ma, Wyci« derke place, Tinu. greate space, Geneva 
great gulfcj. ULKB Defence vii. 986 There is a great 

chaos, which signihcth an infinite distance between Abra- 
ham and the ri^ glutton. 1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 
975 (Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster's mouth . . down it goeth. 1667 Milton 
P. L, VI. 5S The Gulf Of Tartarus, which icady opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall. 

2. The * formless void' of primordial matter, the 
* great deep ' or * abyss ' out of which the cosmos 
or order of the universe was evolved. 

1531 Elvot Gov. (1875) 3 Take aw.iie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shulde than reniainc ? Certes nothing finally, 
except some man wold imagine eftesoones, Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture. 1550 Primer in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) loi That old confusion, which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashioic confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. vi. | 2 The order and disposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 1649 Skloen Laws 
Eng. 11. 1. (ipg) 8 The whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of any form that the next daring spirit shall brood upon it. 
1667 Milton P. 1. to In the Beginning how tiie Heav'ns 
aiicf Earth Rose out of Chaos. 1730 Thomson A utumn 7 
As when of old. .Light uncollected thro’ the chaos urg'd Its 
infant way. 1831 Brewster Nnvion (18551 IF. xvi. 99 The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a | 
general chaos. 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the most ancient of the gods.) 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk (1839199 'f'he unformed matter of 
the world, was a god, by the iiaiue of Chaos. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 895 Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchie. 1718 Pors Dune. i. 10 
Dulness o’er all possess'd her antient right, Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night. 1850 Carlyle Latter -d. Pamph. 
vii. (1872) 243 If Chaos hiimelf sat umpire, what better 
could he do? 

8 . transf. and fig. a. A state resembling that 
of primitive chaos ; utter confusion and disorder. 1 
x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. iii. X25 This Chaos, when Degree | 
is suflFocate. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. (1843) 74/1 | 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was F'orined. 1651 Hobbes Lesdath. iii. 1 
xxxvi. 2^2 Reduce all Order to the first Chaos of Violence, I 
and Civill warre. 18x9 Arnold Life 4 * Corr. (1844) 1 . ii. 59, | 
1 stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burton Hist, 
Scot. VI. Ixv. 27 In Ireland all is confusion and chaos. 

b. ‘ Anything where the parts are undis- 
tinguished' (J.) ; a confused mass or mixture, a 
conglomeration of parts or elements without older 
or connexion. 

1579 Gosson .^ch. Abuse (Arb.) 53 They make their 
volumes no better than . . a huge Clmos of foule disorder, 
a 1631 Donne Poems (x6'}o) 36 Oft did we grow To be two 
Chaosses. lyop Pope Ess. CrxY.sqs One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wit. 1781 J. Moore yiewSoc. It. (1790) 1 . xi. 
xi8 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Black Green Past. xxxv. 283 The vessel went plunging on 
through the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 

t4. transf. An undigested or amorphous mass 
or lump. Obs. (Cf. the * rudis indigestaque moles ' 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 3 .) 

[tfiaz G, Sanovs Ovid's Met. i. (R.) One face had nature, 
which they chaos nam’d, An undigested lump.) 

1^ EDRNZ.vr. in \st. Eng. Bks. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
44A, I stilled of the water from tfie masse or Chaos Icfle of 
them bothe. iS 03 Sharib. 3 Hen, t^I, ni. ii. z6z To dispro- 


portion me In ttiery part, Like to a Chaoi, or an vn-lick*dl 
Beare-whelpe. 

t6. ? Element i environment; space, (Among 
Greek senses were * mce, the expanse of air '.) 

idei Burton Anat. Mel. i. U. 1. U. (1676) r7/x ParaoelsuB 
Btiflely maintatnes. .that they CdeYils] have eveiy one their 
Reverall ChaoB..The water (as Paracelsus thinks) b their 
[Naiads*] Chaos, whenin they live. Ibid. 11. ii. iii. x^s/b 
C reatures, whose Chaos u the earth. 17S3 CHAMaBis Cycl. 
Sukp.^ Chaatt in the phrase of Paracelsus, imports the air. 
It has also some other significations amongst the alchembts. 

6. attrib.axid Comb.,abchaosfiood, -state; chaos- 
founded adj., chaosdike adj. and adv. 

s6ii Guilum Hereddrie To Rdr., By dbsoluing of thb 
chaos-like or confused lump. 1884 T. Burnbt Th. Earth 
II. 109 Nature relapses hastily into that chaos-state. sBei 
Bybon Heaven 4- E. 1. iii 8x5 Come, Anah 1 quit this chaos- 
founded prison. 1831 Cablyle .S'orf . Res. (1858) 164 Not a 
few. .now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood. 

Clui:0tlLei'8tic« ts. rare. [f. Gr. Chaos 
+ 0t^r God -f -I 8 T- 10 .] That identifies chaos or 
erode matter with the first principle or God. 

x8tf F. Hall Biblio^. ind. PtUlos. Syst. (1859) hi. The 
Sdnkhya, or chaotheintic, systenw 

Cliaotio (krip'tik), a. [f. Chaos, app. on the 
analogy of other Greek-derived words in -otic, as 
demotic, erotic, hypnotic, where the ending has 
various origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the dprived Gr. vb. 
in passive, to be reduced to chaos ; cf. fiiwruebt 
f. fitb-siv). In mod.F. chaotique.^ 

1. Of or pertaining to the primordial chaos ; in 
the state of chaos. 

1713 Drrkam Phys. Theol. 111. il fR.) At that time (what- 
ever It was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1974 J. Bryant Mythol. iT. 959 Janus is by him 
aupposetf to oe the chaotic deity. 1994 Suixivan Vie^n 
Hat. I. 87 During the separation of trie atmosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic mass. 1876 Tait ft Stewart 
Unseen Umv. it | 8^ 95 That the present solar system 
gradually Londensed into its present state from a chaotic 
mass of nebulous material. 

2. transf. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
confused or disordered. 

1747 Johnson Plan En^. Diet. Wks. IX. 191 Translators, 
who nave formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases. 
1756 Burke t^md. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 6x In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a certain chaotick con- 
stitution supported their several pretensions by the sword. 
1837 Macaulay Bacon, Ess. (1854) L 349 Opinions were 
stiTf in a sute of chaotic anarchy. 1^75 Pobtr Gains 1. 
8 x The rules . . are at first sight chaotic and bewildering. 


Chao*tical, a- rare. [f. pi 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. it. : 


r. prec. + -al.] 


^ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig.^ Man. iv. it. 995 As by its presence 
in any part of the Chaotical Horizon it made i>ay, so by its 
absence there-from it caused Night. s8s6 Carrington 
Dao'tmoor Pref. xi Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 
tical confusion. 

Chaotically (ke^p'lika\i),adv. [f. prec. + -ly.2] 
In a chaotic manner. 

18.4 Byron Def. Transf. i. ii. 218 It [matter] is a stubborn 
substance, Ami thiuks chaotically, as it acts. Carlyle 
.S ar/. Res. (1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirligig, where 
kings and beggars .. and stars and strect-s weepings were 
chaotically whirled. 1858 I>e Q\j\ncY.\ Autohiog 6%. Wks. 
II. L 28 note, The life, has been, cltaotically mis-narraled. 

Chao'tioness. rare. Chaotic quality. 

Stockton Borrowed Mottik axa The cliaolicness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (tjflpp), sb.^ [f. Chap ot its source.] 

1. An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by chopping or splitting. 

■553 Ehen Treat. Ne^u Ind. (Arb ) x6 Theyr .skinne in 
vei-y rowghe ft full of chapues & rifles. 1363 Hyll Arte 
Garden. (X593> 6 Ground .. through the heat of Sommer full 
of chnpB. 16^ Tupskll Sewpeftts 659 Dark of Birch, which 
. . cleaveth and openeth it self into chtros. 1698 Keill 
Exam. Th. Earth X17 'I'hcbe great Chaps and Cracks 
. . made in the primitive earth by the strong action of the 
Sun. 1946 Da Costa Belemnites in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 
397 A Cnap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b. esp. A painful fissure or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh : chiefly caused by exposure 
of hands. Tips, etc., to host or cold wind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (1405) 280 I.epra 
. . inakyth chap^, chynnevand clyftes. 1347 Boordb Brev. 
Health civii 56 b, A chappe or chappeR beynge in the ly ppes, 
tongue, handes and fete of a man. 16x0 Barrough Jnetk. 
Physick 111. xxiii. (1630) 136 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind on the lips. 17*7-31 Chambers Cycl. 
H v. Chilblain, Chaps, on the hands ; and kibes on the heels. 
18^ Todd CyU. Ant.l. 185/1 The margin . . of the mouth, is 
subjeet to fissures, chaps, and superficial excoriations. 

O. fig. 

a 1661 Fuller (Webster) There were many clefls and 
chaps in our council. 

2. A stroke, knock, rap. Sc. and north, dial. 

X785 Burns Scotch Drink x, llien Burnewin comes on like 

death At ev'ry chaup. a 2803 Jamieson Waters Kelpie 
xxiii in Scott Minstr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae, There's 
Water-Kclpic's chap [at door or window], a 1809 ChrisL 
mas Ba'tngiJsLm.) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. 

3. 'J'he act of fixing upon as one's choice ; choice, 
Belection. Cf. Chap v. 8 . Sc. 

1768 Robb Helenore 114 fjam.) Spare no pains nor care. 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. 

Cliap (t/iep)» sb.^ Also 6-7 oliappe. [Found 
first in the middle of the i 6 th c. ; the variant chop 
is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar c 1500 , 


and b now mom aaval in ooitain leRMt. Perh. t 
Chap, Chop v. (The ouggestion that It b a 
louthem corruption of the northern ChapIt, suite 
the aenie, but no explanation of such a phonetic 
chaim appears). See also Chop.] 

1. Either of the two bones (with its covering of 
muscles, skin, etc.) which form the mouth ; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill of a bird. 

■878 Tvrbbrv. Bk. Venorie 195 Take them with your 


thick chaps ara required In birds that speak. t774 Gowm. 
Nat. Hist. IL vt. iii. xyy *1116 stork .. producci no other 
noise than the clacJcIng or its under-ohiu> against the upper, 
rzlyo J. Muriwy Comm, Lev. xi. 18 I'he pdkan [has)., 
in the under chap a pouch capable of holding many quarts. 

2. pi. The jaws as unitedly forming the mouth ; 
the biting and devouring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prey; and applied con- 
temptuously or humorously to human beings, in 
which sense more commonW Chop. 

■588 Horn Doendee iV. Ind. (Arb.) bjx The hooke ouer- 
thwarteth ft catcheth hold of his chappea. xdb^ Gof-niNO 
tr. Heminge'e Pott. 18 I'he deliverer of manklnde out of 
the chappea of the serpent, sdzo Shaks. Temp. li. ii. 89 
Open your chaps againe. i8ae Healey St. AHg. City if 


land LogBk. 6 The hounds with blood about their chaps. 

3. The side of the external jaw ; the cheek. ^ 
1708 Mbs. Cbhtlivre Busie Body 11. it, She threatned to 

slap my Chaps, and told me, I was her Servant, not her 
Governess. 17x8 T. GoaooN Cordial Low Spirits 50 Bury 
their faces in mighty periwigs, which Inviron either chap. 
1B45 Hood Last Man lii, I'he very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. 1863 B. Tayloe 
H. Thurston iii 40 A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 

b. The lower half of the cheek of the pig or 
other animal as an article of food, as in pickled 
Bath chaps. 

1870 Daily News 19 Apr., The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4. The lower jaw. 

1848 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. IL 01 The chap 
should be fine, indicating a disposition to feed. 1879 C’ltx- 
sells Teckn. Educ. IV. 938/a The * chap ' or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 

1 5. //. The fauces of Snapdragon and allied 
plants. 

1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxii. 3x4 The chaps (of 
Toadflax] are orange-coloured. 

1 3, pi. Mech. The ‘ jaws * or * cheeks * of a vice 
or other tool, etc., which fit together and hold 
somethin]^ firmly between them ; the jaws of the 
futchells in a carriage, etc. Obs, 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exery. 11703) 3 Ton^, to be used for 
. such thicker work, as will be held within the KctuniH of 
their ChiTOR. s688 R. Holmr Armoury iii. 391/a The 
Chaps, .of a V'ice . . are cut rough. 1794 W. Felion Car- 
riages {1801} 1 . so The futchels are contracted in the front 
to receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 


Chaps, s^ Naval Chron. I J. 938 Nail up a new pair of 
rhaps on tlte fore part of the pump for a new handle to be 
fixed in. 1831 J Holland Manuf. Metate 1 . aox Pinched 


when red hot between the chaps of a vice. 

7 . Chaps of the Channel \ seC Chop sb. 

X7B0 Lend, Gas. No. 58x3/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel. 

8. Comb., as chap-band, -choke ; Chap-vaixbn a, 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. il (t668) 94 Put upon his 

[a horse’s] Head a gentle Cavezan . . with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 Middleton E'tveGaU. 111. v, I'hou shall 
straight to Bridewell — Sweet master ! Live upon bread and 
water and chap-choke. 

Cliap (tfsep), jA'i [An abbreviation of Chap- 
MAW, wliicn seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the i6th c.: but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before 1 700. It was not recog- 
nized bv Johnson, though in Bailey (1731) in sense 
I. With sense 2, cf. the colloquial use of customer 
* person to have to do with ' ; also callant — 
'customer, lad '.] 

1. A buyer, purchaser, customer. Still dial. 

■577 Breton Toyes Idle ((.rosart) 55 (D.) ThoM 

crusty chaps 1 cannot love, 'I'lie Diiiell doo thorn shame. 
17x8 SiLELE Sped. No. 4 sup 6 In huiitinif afler Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the Slate of Markets. 17x7 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. Il I 929, I had a meeting 
with my Chaps, and., told them what the current Price was 
in Town for every Species of my Goods. X73X Hailey (ed. 
O A chap Kin commerce), a chapman or customer. 1764 
Wilkes t orr. (18051 IL Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy. . 
but she would be a hard chap. 1805 Ann. Rev. III. 619 
The pedlar has but a faint interest in the good opinion of 
his chap. 1807 Scott 77<w D ratters ii, Harry Wakefield was 
lucky eiioiiuh to find a chap for a part of nis drove. 1864 
Atkinson fVhitby Gloss., ( hap, a dealer, a purchaser. ‘ I 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for 'L* 

2 . colloq. * C\istomer\ fellow, lad. (Todd, in 1818, 
said 'it usually designates a person of whom a 
contemptuous opinion is entertained ' ; but it is 
now merely familiar and non-dignified, being 
chiefly applied to a young man. 

1716 M. D AviM Dissert, upon Physick in Aihmm Britann. 

1 1 1. 46 The Names of those Country-Chaps be, Absyrtus, et«. 
syaS Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 8 ‘Prithee I’ returned my 
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■cornful, cholork chap : * Don’t compars me to any of your 
■couudrcl Barbarianit 1^ ^1750 J, NKtaoN (18361 89 

Another (Oxford man] said, ‘ 'I'heHc chaps mIoiix to poor 
Wesley 1814 Scorr Rtdgauntlet let. I'he hshen are 
wild Chapa 189a 'rHACKRRAV P^mdeHui* iii, What sad wild 
fellows some ol the chaps were. sMa Mita. H. Wood Mrt. 
HtUlih, t. XX, You might give a chap a civil answer, 
b humotomly applied to a female. 

1766 HeUnort 35 ijatnj Nought would do But 1 
maun gang, tliat bonny chap to woo. 

Chap, sb * Elliptical for Chap-book. 

1883 Li/e D. GrahofH Wks 1 . 7a Among the chaps, .were 
many of a religious character. 

Chap, earlier form of Chop, Anglo - 1 fid. 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi ohhap^. 
eShftp (tjiep), v.l [ME. ckapp-m (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later MDn. cappen (Du. kappeUt 
also L(>., and thence in mod.Ger.), MSw. ^ppa, 
MDa. kappe. But the relation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, aud no trace of the word is found 
in the earlier sta^re of any of the long's. \ cf. Chip. 
The sense-development is not clear.] 

I, fhli'OJts. (with^). To chop off. Obs. or dial. \ 

€ 1385 Coer de L. 4550 Anon her hedcs wer oflT chappyd. 
[JaiTiietiton mentionx off to strike olT, and givex chap 
ID Moine parts of Scotl - chop, cut into small piccea C£ 
also HciiMi 7, and CHAri'KO ppl. a.*] 

II. To crack, cau.se to crack in fissures. (To 
connect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 
‘ to chop or cut the surf^ace \ ought to be the 
earlier.) 

2 . ifUr. To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as if the surface or skin were chopped by 
cutting blows. 

cs4ao Pa/lad. oh I I mb. iv 339 And yf thai chappe 
crep*Hl\t a stoone under the lie^ Route h to doo. 1361 T. 
Hoby tr. Castig.’ tone's CouHyer 1 H, So bedawbrd, tiiat.. 
she had a viser on her face anddareth nut laitch for making 
it chappe. 1980 IIakiet Alv.Q 331 'Die (uirth chappeth or 
goeth a Minder for drougth. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s 
Course Ckym. <ed. 3) 498 Nutm^ . . is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the upperinnst chaps 
and lets the second .'ippcar. 1717 Bmadi.i-'Y Latu. Diet. s.v. 
Earth. Cl.uey or stifl e.trth . . subject to chap during the 
heat of summer. 1875 H. Wood f/irrap (1879) sSa Useful 
when the skin has a tendency to crack or to clwp. 

». 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. in. viii. *70 Heat of 

passion makes our souU to chappe, and the deuil cre<rp.s in 
at the cranics. 

3 . irons. To fissure, cause to crack or open in 
chajis. 

14M, 1549, etc. (see CHArpBo///.a.i x.] Ettphues 

1 ) ij b, Fanhed with the Suiines blare, and chapped (xaBo 


1 ) ij b, Fanhed with the Suiines blare, and chapped (1580 
chi{ip^i with the Winters blast, vfue j. Kxvnulhs Vtinu 
^ <17351 30 The extrumely cold wiiidx .. cliap the 

timber, and kill the cattle. 1^ A ter 1 *ariey s A nn ualW, 


196 The earth is chapped with parching. Mod. 'I'hc Kiri's 
lingers had been chapped by working in water during the frosL 

III . Tustiike sharply (sometimes with reference 
to the sound madeV ttorik dial, and .SV, 

4 . trans. To strike. To chap hamis : to strike 
each other’s hand in concluding n bargain. 

1565 Linpesay fHtscottie^ Chron. .Wcot. <1728) 130 And so 
chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him. ■TJM Ross Helenort zao (Jam.) Syn Lindy lias wi 
Bydby chapiied hsnds They's hoe their gear ogam. 

6. trans. and inir. To strike, as a clock. 

x6sa III Z. Boyd Ziods Flowers (1855 App, Till the 
hour thap. 1814 J. Bobweu. Justic. Opera in Chambers 
Pop. Hnm. Sc. / 'oeius \ 1 86a) 04 'The clock's chappit ten. i8sa 
K. Irving Let. s Nov. in Mrs. Obphuiii L^e 1 . 157 Till 
four cliaps from the Ram's Horn Kirk. 

6. intr. To knock, rap, at a door. 

X774 C. Kfiph Fartners Ha in Chambers Pop. llumi. 
Sc. Poems <iB6al 38 But Mor)iheus begins to chap. And 
bids them a' gae lak a nayi a 1803 ErhugtoH iii. 111 Scott 
Mtnstr. Bord-f O whae is this at my bower door TJuu chaiis 
sae late '/ 1M3 Atkinvon Dauby ChaP^ to knock, 

ran; at a door. 1868 (i, MArnoNALp H. Falconer 1 . 38 
* Wha’s there ? . . that iietilier chaps nor ca’s 7 ' 

b. trans. To chap out: to call one out by rap- 
ping or tapping. (Cf. knock up.) 

s8s8 B/ackw. Mag. 111 . 531 Chappin out, is the phrase 
ased in many parts of Scotland to denote the .slight tap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
/6/rf. 539 To chap-out some of them U not worth while. 

7. To chop or beat small. 

a 1776 in Herd Coll Sc. Poems 11 . 79 (Jam.) With 
ch apti^ kail. 

I V . Sc. [perh. not the same word.] 

8. To choose, select, bespeak; to fix upon as 
one’s choice. Chaps me that\ the call of children 
in laying claim to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire barley (or balla ) me\ and English school- 
boy’s bags /. ( Hence Galt’s incorrect * I’ll chapse ’.) 

17*0 Ramsay Rdinb. Salmi. Mra. Cmntmrwm iv, You's 
hae at will to chap and cliuse. For tew thing.sam 1 scant in. 
a 1806 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1 . 999 (Jam.) * Hecl^ 
husio r quo’ Habbie, *1 cliaps ye.' swa Galt hniaU 
1 . xix. x6a ‘ rU chapse that place,' said Walter. 

Chap, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. [ME. eha^-m was 
app. a phonetic variant of cheafien OE. c/apiau^ 
owing to different treatment of the diphthoof ea 
(d Chapmah) ; but the mod. dial, use may be from 
chapman or other derivative.] To buy; to buy 
and sell ; to barter ; to truck. Cf. Chbap ; Chop. 

a laes ymlimma €2 [l^a] lettest an of he twedue ^ tu 
hefdest icoren chiqn ^>^1 suHen. 1483 Catk. AmgL s8/i 


To chappe, miere0ri, negeciarl iIxSTood, Chap, to cheim 
or cheapen ; to bargain ordeal for aprice. ttnkMid. yorksm, 
Cioss. (c.D.S.) CO buy and sell, in a chance way. 
ChapailOf obs. form of Cuapjcl. 
llCliapaiml(t/9eipfiimT). (/.S. [a.Sp.rAd[/ami/, 
f. chaparra^t -arro evergreen oak -1- -al a common 
ending for a grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in almendral^ cafeial, etc.] 
properly A thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence 
gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low 
thorny shrubs, brambles, briars, etc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (The 
word came into use in U.S. during the Mexican 
War, c 1846.) 

1890 B. I'ayaor Eldorado x. (1869) 94 The road pamed 
between low lulls, covered with patches cd chapparaL i86o 
lURTLEri Diet. Amer. av., This word, chappa^, has been 
introduced uuo the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, where these bushes abound. x8fa C. King 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 Stevxnsun Stlvcrmw Sq. 336 
b. Chaparral O^k, a species of cuckoo {^Geo- 
coccyx cali/ornianus) in the west of North America. 

iflSa .\. E. Sweet Sketches fr. ‘ Texas Siftings ' 177 The 
American name chapparcl cock is evidently the Mexican 
name caporeU Amcncanizcd. 1889 Harpers Mag. Feb. 
4a3'i I'iiis bird . . is . . known under several names, such as 
road-runnei, chaparral cock. 

Chap-book vtja^ pibuk). [f. chap in Chapman 
+ B00K.] A modem name apjilicd by book- 
collcctors and others to B]^cimens ol the popular 
literature which was formerly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of small 
pamphlets of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc. 

INot in 'fuuD 1818.1 >804 DianiM Ltbr Comp. 938 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter. 183a in 
Wxafiiaa. iSga Mlsa Yoncx Canteos (16771 1 - xxxiv. 999 
A hero of the popular chap-liooks of old times. 188a J. 
Ashton CkadUks ib/A t. in Aihetueum 2 SepL 303/ 1 A 
great mass or chap-books, such as 'Jack the GuiiU Killer 
‘ Ixing Tom ‘ Mother Shiptoii * 

Chape < tjr p), sb. (Ill 5 Sc. chaip, Bchape, 8 
cheap.) [a. E. chape ‘a Chiirchmun’s Cope; a 
Judge’s Hood ; . . the chape or locket of a scabbard ; 
the top or crown on the tojj of a Bell ; a Mill-hoope, 
or Mill-case ’ (Cotgr.) ; ‘ said in the arts of certain 
things which are applied over others, cover them, or 
envelop them’ e.g. the cap ol a compass 

needle, etc. ; f. late L. tra/a, cappa, hood, cap, 
cape. Hence, according to Iliez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa * plate, thin piece of metal with which any 
thing may be ])lated ’, winch may also have in- 
fluenced the Eng. use.] 

fl. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, ovtTln id, or ornamented. Obs, 

1395 E. F., Wilts (188.2) 4 Ypouihcred with chapes and 
scuchuiis of my n Auiicc.strcs aniivs. 7 a zaoo Marie A rth. 
2523 He bare Acsscnaiidc 111 guide thre grayhondcb of sable. 
With chape.s & cheynes of chalke whytie sylver. 

2 . 'The metal plate or mounting of a scnbbnrd or 
sheath ; particularly that which covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean the scabbard 
or sheath itself. 

'Phe following explanations also occur in Diets.; *Thc 
transverse guard of a swoid for a protection to the hand’ 
(Fairholt, cited by UgiJvie). Johnson says * the catch of any 
thing by which it is held 111 its place ; as the hook of a 
Rcabbiird by whirh it sticks in the bell ; the point by which 
a buckle is held to the back strap' (citing AU*s W'Wf *the 
chape of his dagger But here the chape of a dagger 
appears to be coniused with that of u buckle. 

c 1400 Songs Costume 1x849) 50 My baselard hath a sylver 
achape, 0440 Promp. Parti. 6g Cha)>e of asdictiie, sPirula. 
1490 lav. .Sir J. Fastotf in Poston Lett. 1 . 478 Item, j. 
bullok haftyd dager . . and j chape thertou. 1530 Palbgr. 
904 T Chape of a sheihe, borderode de gnyne. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 26 A chape, ferretusn. 1990 Greene Monm. 
Garm. (x6i6) xi A whittle with a silucr chape. «6 oe Shake. 
All's Well IV. iii. 164 That had the whole theorickc of 
warre in the knut of his xcarfc, and the practise in the chape 
of his dagger. i6oz Hot land /’/my 11 . 483 Their scab- 
berds and sheathe bee set out with siluer chares, and their 
» word -girdles, hangers, and bawdnekn, gingfe again with 
thin plates of ailucr. 1693 T. Blount Hat. Hut. ^5 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. 17M Porny Heraldry 
Diet., Chape, the iron, bratis, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the scabbard of cutlasses, swords, etc. 1844 E^g**l 4 
Ord.Army 101 Bayonet -scabbards^ with brass chapes. 

3 . The tip of a fox’s tail. [From its suggesting 
the tin of a scabbard.] 

1677 N. Cox Gcnfl. Recrent.t Hunting (1706 1 1 T erms of the 
Tail. Of a Fox, the Brush or Drag ; and the Tip at the 
end is called the Clhape. 1753 Cii amrerb Cycl. Smpp . , Brush 
of a fox. .the tip or end ot which is called the chape. 

4 . The pait of a buckle by which it is fastened 
to a strap or belt. [So in F.] 

Some buckles arc made with a metal chape, e. a stirrup- 
buckle; an ordinary strap-buckle is juade without, and 
attached by a chape of leather. 

X679 Plot Stt^ordsh.K\tSd») 376 The Spnrr-Buckle maker 
. . makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. 1688 R. 
Holme Armomiy iii. 304/9 A Chape . . holdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper plaoe. 170a Loud, Gosl No. 
3868/4 A (iold Buckle with a Steel (^hape. mo Ibid. No 


IV. 163 The edge of another stair met my right buckle, and 
■nappra the steel chape ofU in two. i796Pu.TDNC«rriSagRi 


<1801) IL 14^ Use Buckles, .are all made to be aewod in the 
leather, having only a middle bridge and a tongue, but no 
chame. 1886 from Uamesa^enakert Aect,, a psecee leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops fur portmanteau af. 6d. 

b. In some places : ' The loop on harness . . or 
on any leather strap, close to the buckle, through 
which the end of the strap is passed.’ Elwoithy 
tv. Somerset IVdbk. 

Cf.Ogilvie: The sliding-loop on a belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached ’. 

Hence Oha'pemaker, a maker of buckle-chapes. 
x8M BirmiugE Weekly Post 31 July t/x Chape makers. . 
a chape, or xuichor te a piece of work added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. . . Several makers in Birmingham. 

ClUk^f [f- prec. sb.] irons . To funush (a 
scabbanl, etc.) with a clupe. Hence Ohaped 
<tjr'pt) Ppl. a. 

c CHAUCEa Prol. 366 Hir knyties were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght fulclene and wed. xss^ 
Paiagr. 480/2, 1 chape a sworde or dagger, 1 put a chape 
on the shethe. 1983 Sl ANYituasT Alnets ik (Arb.) 45 With 
his chaapi staf speedclye running. x6a^ Markham Soul 
diers Accid. 3 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron. 

t Chapei cliaip, Ohs. north, dial. [Aphe- 
tic f. A-cUAhj£ {e-cTiape, es -chape) ^ a. OF. es-chaper^ 
i-chaper^ a-chaper (mod.F. lchappcr\ to PIsCAiE, 
q. v. Very common in early Sc.J To escape. 

1375 BAHRofH Bruce 11. 94 How he cnapyt wes throw cas. 
ct4eo Destr. Troy 7904 In e.Hchaiinge of choise, |>at 
clmped before. ^1495 Wyntoun Chron. 11 . 389 'Diis King 
Richard wes livaiid . Of Foumfret as he chapit wasc. 1539 
SrEWAMrCr7>//. .Scot. 1 . ^3 I'tm will iiocht chaip SicHcke one 
deid. aiSSS Lvndksav jrag. 151, 1 chapit fromeCaptyuiiie. 

Chape, chaper, obs. ft. Japk, -er. 

1475 Coc. in Wr.-Whlcker 806 Ilec nuga^ a chape. Hk 
nugator^ chaper. 

It Chapeau (Japi?). Also 6 chape we, shapeau. 
[F. chapeau^ in OF. capel, chapel hat, head -cover- 
ing ( ■>= IT. capely Sp. caffclo. Pg. chapeo. It. cappello) 
L. cappellumy -ns, dim. f. cappa Cap.] 

1 . A hilt or other covering lor the head. The 
French name, formerly jiartly naturalised ; now 
chiefly in Heraldry. 

> 5*3 l'^- Berners Froiss. dxxxvii. (R.) Bearynge on hit 
heed a chapewe of Montaban. Ibtd. 1 . cclcmx. 734 'I'hey 
were armed the mooAt partie with mulIcA and chaiieause of 
stele. Ibid, J. ccccxxx. 756 With paua-sscs and cootes of 
Steele, hoctons, shapeause, and basAenettes 1986 F ERNE 
Btaz. Genirie \ j8 'Inc heaumc and Chapeau that the Duke 
or King doth wcare. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iv. 53 
A bull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermm. 1787 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Chapeau . . it t.iken 
in Her.tldry for an antieiit Cap of Dignity. 1864 Boutri l 
Heraldry. Hist. 4 Pop. xvii. vjj The crest-curonet and also 
the chapeau are still retained in modern blaxon. 

2 . Chapeau-bras (Jape* bi.aj. [F. bras arm.] 
A small three-cornered flat silk hat which could 
be carried under the arm : worn by gentlemen at 
court or in full dicss in the i8th century. 

1764 Mub. Harris in PrixK Lett. \st JM Malmesbury I. 
114 The coiiiinon chapeau bras coi ketl in the Niverriuis 
style. X777 Sheridan Trip .Siarb. i ii, Give me. ,uiy cha- 
peau [.Seruani bnugs a dress hat\ 1804 Scon Red- 
gauntlet let. v, A chapeau bras and sword necessarily com- 
pleted his equipment. 18.. in Lockhart iv. (1839} 1 . 169 
He used to come tu the Grcyfiiars Chiircli in a suit m 
while and silver with u chapeau-bras. 1834 pLAHUik Brit. 
Costume 314 The c)iapeau-uc-bi as. 

ClULpel (tJocpcD, sb. Forms: 3-4 chapele, 
4 6 -ofle, 4-7 -ell, 3- cliapel ; also 4 ohapaile, 5 
-ylle, sohapell(e, 6 ohappalle, -ylle, oapell, 
cappell, 6-8 ohappel(l. [ME. rhapclc, a. OF. 
chapele (in ONK. capele, Pr. capella, It. cappello) 
late 1- cappclla, ong. little cloak or cape, dim. 
of cappa, cloak, cape, cope (see Caf). From the 
cappello or cloak of St. Martin, preserved by the 
Frajiki.sh kings ns a sacred relic, which was borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sanctity to 
oaths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
whicli this was preserved uudet the care of its 
cappeilani or * chaplains and tlieoce generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, attached to a 
palace, etc., ainl so to any private sanctuary or 
holy place, and finally to any apartment or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a church, the 
earlier name for which was Oratorium, Oratory. 

The chief data fur the history are : tlie Monk of St. Gall 
tyita Car, Mt^. i. 41 *Quo nuniine Francorum reges 
propter capam M. Martini .wicta nua a||pellare solcbant 
a cnartcr of Chiidehert a d. 710 (Mabillon De Re Dipl.) 
containing *in oratorio suo bcu capella S. Marthini'. ^ In 
the capiiuiarieM of CharlcK the Great (cap. v. 183) c. it is 
used of cliapelb in or attached to palaces ; the Laws of the 
Lombards iiii. iii. 92) have 'ecclesiae et capellm qiUD in 
vestra parodiia sunt '. 

Cappclla was generally spelt capella in med.L. ; the true 
form IS evidenced not only by It. caPpella, but even more 
by the persistence of -ap- in Fr. and of -/• in the other langs. 
Capella would have become in F. ckevelle\ as capilJos, 
ceprum, capisirum become chevemx, chevre, chevitre.) 

I. gen. A sanctuary or place of Christian worship, 
not the church of a parish or the cathedral church 
of « diocese; an oratory. (In earlier times always 
consecrated, and having an altar ; in modern nse 
not necessarily so ) 

es Msg St. Marker, ao Hwm so omt nome makeS chapels 



CHAPBIi. 


OSUPJKi* 


After chirche. rim Lav. 16140 He lette Hr mre me 
chapel [c laea chireche) imere. a gjeo Cmrt0r e/xpa In 
Icmrarth. chapeU or Icvrk. a xpon A*, //em 1380 Horn IcK 
wun^e Chapeles and chirche. 14^6 Maloiy < t868> 
XVL L 378/1 They entered inio the chapel, and there made 
their orteotnt a mat while, lepo SpKNaea A*. Q, u i. 34 
There warf* an h^y chappell cdi^e, Wherein the Hermito 
dewly wont to my HIk holy thingea a 1617 Baynk On £/ 4 . 
i. (1643^ x) Where God hath His Church, we my, the Devill 
hath hia Chapell : so on the contrary, where the Devill 'hath 
his Cathedrall, there God hath hin people. i6a6 Bacon 
SyJhm 1 349 The Room is a Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Dirtct, PnbL Ordinance a In any church.or chap* 

pell. 1857 Stanlkv Mem. Canterb. i. 19 The 6rst object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chaixel. 

Jig. 1340 Ayeub. 36 tH» taueme ys |>e scole of j>e dyeule. . 
and his o^ene chapele Hr huer me dc|> his serucso. 


2 . Spec, A private oratory or place of worship, 
a. A room or bailding for private worship in or 
attached to a palace, nobleman's house, castle, gar- 
rison, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. 


lam R. Glouc. 117S4) 47a Thulke prelat solde in is [the 
kind' s] chaMle tchose b& r 1330 Ami* p Ami/. 234a Sir 
Amis lete niiii ly alon, And into his chu|fel he went anon. 
1360-te Wycuf ( 1880) 6*; ^if Hi [lordcs & ladies] hoU 
den wib goddis tresour curat Is in here worldly seruyee or 
chapellU. ci^ Aniur* of Artk. xxxv, Therdime was a 
schapelle, a chambur, and a halle. 1654 Evelyn Dtary 
July 12 Thence we Wfiit to New College [Oxf. j where the 
Chapel was in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupii* 
losine of the times. <7x673 Wood Life (18481 ii He was 
buried, .in the north part of Merton Coll, outer-chappcll or 
church. 1673 I^ay *)oum. Low C. ao The Chafmel of the 
Je.quites College. 17S6 Ayljffe Parers. 165 Domestick 
Chapels .built by Noblemen and others tor the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families . . arc not consecrated. 1764 
11 . Walpolk astie Otr, (1791) 3 Ihe company was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the C.istle. 1876 Gwilt Archi^. r<io3 
Kind's College Chapel, Cambridge, lias no side aisles, but 
in hen of them arc small chapels liftween the buttresses. 
1880 Shoki hoi 'SR y. Inglexant ix. (1B83 9^ Service was sung 
daily in all the Cha{)els 1887 Mohlky C rit. Mixe,^ Patmon 
1X1. 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 

b. An oratory in a tnausoleitm, burial vault or 
aiiile {scpuUhral^ or mortuaiy chapel)^ or elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased [chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a cathedral or 
Urge church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady^thapcl^ a chapiel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated eastward of the 
high altar in a cathedral churcii. (See I.adv.) 

r X330 K. Bkunnc Ckron. (18101 22 per Hi f<^iid H iivde is 
now a fane rhapelle. evy^P. Pi. C retie xiy A Chirche 
and A Chapaile with ch.'nnhtTs a-lofte. 1418 E. E mih 
(x88a) 80 The trinite sch.'ipell. 1517 Tokkinoton Ptlgr, 
(1884) .^The Chirche of the holy .Sepulcrc ys Ruundc. .and 
hath .Chapcllyb hygh and lowe, in grei nuwiuber. 1555 
Eijln Dettuiex IV. hut. 11. vi. I Arh.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buyldcd and dedicate a cha|>cll and an .tUaie. t6^ SoM- 
w.}kAniui. Canterb. 46 The high altar at St. Austin m, with 
tlie Chapelis about 11. 1756 7 ir. Keyslet'x Trav. u76o» 

11 26^ On the altar of this rtinpel is the martyrdom of 
St. ScDaslian, in oil colours, hy Doinenichino. 184a Uumn 
Ecclex. Law (cd ot I. 795 Chantry, wa.s cunimunly a little 
chapel, or particular altar in aoine c.'tihedr.il or parochial 
church, enaowed . for the maintenance of u priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder. 1874 HAKiNn-(iuuLu Lives of 
Saints 2^^ Upon these remains licnedict built two oratories 
. .and . . round these chapeU rose the monastery 1875 Diet, 
Chr. Antiq 1. 343/1 Although very many churches built 
before a. d Boij exist scarcely any clear examples of chapels 
[forming parts of the main Duilding] can be pointed out. 
Ibid. 344/1 In the F.ast, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has always existed, chapels have 
rarely formed parts of churches, ihid. 345/j At what time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
cuchanstic service in a sepulchr^ chapel was hnit intio- 
duced cannot lie stated with precision. Mod. lie is buried 
in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 

3 . A place of public worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent ufKin, the 
church of the parish, tltc accomniodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements. These are 
of various kinds : 


a. Chapel of ease : a chapel built for the con- 
venience of parishioners who live far from the parish 
church. Also 

Lbland [tin. I. 36 There was a nother Paroche 
Chirch yn the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chape lie of Illase. (-1630 Kisdon Surv. Devon (1 32 
(1810) j6 Sluite . . is a chapel f:ir ease to Collilun. 1631 
Weevkr Attc. Pun. Mon. 180 One of those Parish Churches 
hath fuurteene C.'happels of ea.se within the circumference of 
her limits. 17x6 Aylikfe Parety. 166 Chapels of Ease., 
commonly built in very large Parishes, wlicre all the people 
cannot come to the Mother Church. 1806 Petkr.suomi-f 
A^. 433 A chapel of ease may . . have the rights of a paro- 
chial chapel by custom.^ 1870 F. Wilson Ch, Lindi^. 128 
Bolton Ctiurch. .i;* considered a Chapel of Flase. 

Eg, i6sa M AKsiNGKH, &c. Old Law 111. ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men’s wearied 
miseries f X63X Cleveland Square Caf iv. And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her L^np, First he said Grace, and then 
he kiss’d her. « xftSp De Qvincby IVhs, 11. 113 Sed- 
burgh, for many years, was a sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease to Caoibndge. 

b. Parochial chapel', the place of worship of an 
ancient division of a parish attached to it by cus- 
tom and repute, as e. g. in the case of the numerous 
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divtskms of the parish of Kendal, and other large 
parishes of the I.<ake district ; District chapel^ t^t 
of a modem * district * or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 (xeo. Ill, c. 134, onwards. To bom of these the 
name CuuBCff is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or spectnl instances. 

149X Act 7 Hen, VJI, c. a 1 11 So that thoes esponsels be 
Aolcmpnyscd in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory. 1336 Chrm, 
Gr, friar* (1852) 55 This yere X1547] wax Barkyng chap- 
py lie at t he To wre hylle puUyd downe. 1 596 S haks. Merck, V, 
1. ii. 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes ] Wallaces, ridso Pari. Surreys 0/ Limng*, etc. 
Xvll. 238 The Parish [SwyuoJ hath belonging to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccaridge House;. Ibid, Drypoole hath 
a Parochiall Chai^ll depending upon Swyne. x66oK. Coke 
Power 4 Subj. 185 Concerning the Mother-Parish-Church 
twenty shillings ; and GOitcermiig a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 Act 2 c. 49 1 2 In the case of any church or 
chapel, for or to which any district chapclry has been . . as- 
signed . . such church or chapel . . shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a pe^tual curacy and benefits. ^1840 
Hikik Ch. Diet. 13 It U Co lie regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of tlie name oi cliapel for their phu» of 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is too often given by our 
designating as churches many of the new sanctuaries, which 
are, in fact, only chaficLs. 1840 Bunn Eecl Lam led. 9) 1. 
306 I'he lost species of chapels, those erected under tVte 
authority of the various Church- Building Acts, and usually 
designated District Chapels. 1655 Hr. Maktinlao Eng. 
Lakes 120 Wastdule Head. .There is a chapel, the humblest 
of chapels, with eight pews, and three windows in three 
sides. x8M A. SKUuwtCK \titU\ Memorial hy the 1'ru.stees 
of Cowgill Chapel. 1873 Phillxmore heel. Law II. 1824 
A paroaii.il chaiiel is tliat which has the parochial rights of 
christening and bui ytng ; and this ditfers in nothing from a 
church, but in the want of a lectory and endowment 
o. free chapel : a chajx:! not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject Sficcially anthorized by him. 
1333 Act 14 4 »5 /Aw. Vi II, c. 9 ITie Deune and Chapiter 
of the frt-e chapell of the kyrige, of Hairict Martins le 

S raundc 1545 Act 37 lieu, f ///, c. 4 There have been 
ivcrs Colleges, Free Chaiiels, Chantries, Hospitals, i*ra- 
teniiticK. 1671 i owrtVs Intcrpr.y Free ChaMu /, Libera 
Capoila . . the King may Lic'ence a .Subject to (ound such a 
Chappel, and by hm Charter exempt it hom the DioccKans 
Jurisdiction. 1706 Avlim-K /W r/y. i6;5._ 1873 Pjiii.mmoke 
Eccl, J,atv 1 1. 1824 'i'he king liiiiibelf vu>ils his free cliapels 
. .and not the ordinary. 

d. Propriclaty chapel ', one that is the property 
of pi ivaic ^xJTSons. 

1873 Pitiii iMOKi- Ectl La 7 »\\. itBj Projwictary chapeU 
. . Hie anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights . . Dr. 
I.ushitiglun srtid .the tincieiu canon law of this country 
knew rioiliiiig of proprietary chapels or iiiiconsecratcd 
chapeU at all. .The necessity of the tunes, gave rise to the 
erection of chapcl.s of this kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of ICngland to perform duty therein. 
Ibid. 11. 1834 It IS at anytime competent to the proprietors 
of un unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. 
4 . Applied to places of C'hnstinn worship other 
than those of the established church of the country: 
e.g. to those of Roman ('atholica in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the episcopal Church in Scot- 
land ; ot the Nonconformists ejected in 1662 ; of 
Methodists since the 18th c., and, recently, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and Wales). 

These uses go back lo a tune when ’ church * had still Us 
liislorical \alue of the endowed place of worshipof a parish, 
with its bcneficerl recuir or vi^ar, tithes, rtu, aud wnen no 
other place of worship, whatcvci its arcnilecuirc. ritual, or 
communion, was thought of as the ‘ church Of R, C. chapels 
the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic queens of the Stuarts tsee sense aai; 
in the i8th c., and down to 1830-40, *chapel ' was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first used by 
JVuteslants !iepar<atiig from the Cliurcli of England was 
app, ' nieeting-nouse' ; but the places of worship founded 
by the non-conforming clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘ chapels’ ; after that, ' mectinphouse ’ and 'chapel' 
were used more or leas synonymously by Protestant I)is- 
senters ; the former became the prevailing name in the 1 8th c., 
but was mostly abandoned for 'chapel' in the first half of 
the iQthc. ic.xcept by (fakers'. For his connexion, Wesley 
introduced ‘ preacliing^ousc ’ ; hut Methodist Churchmen 
appear lo have preferred 'chapel 'j and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as = * preaching-house and gradually 
took Its place During the present century, the custom of 
^plying * church’ tothcpiirocliiul and district chapels of the 
Church of England, has Hen followed by the use of* church ’ 
for 'chapel' by Roman Catholics, Scotch KpiM:opalians, 
and many Nonconfomiists. (Sec Chuhch.) But the earlier 
usage has made chafel in Ireland the common appellation 
of the R. C. places of worship and service, as distinguished 
from those of the Protestant (F.piscopab Church; and in 
England and Wales of nonconformist places of worship or 
service, as distinguLshed fiom those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Henc«e such conibinationip as chapel goer^ chapeL 
goingt chapel-people, etc. 

a. x66a Pepyh Diary 21 Sept., The Queene . . going to 
her chappell at St. James’s 1 crowded mter her. .and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryeis in their habits. 
1669 Ibid. II Apr., I took my wife to St. James’s, and there 
carried her to the Queen’s Chapel, a 17x8 Penn Lite Wks. 
1726 1 . T35, I have not.. look’d into any Cliappel of the 
Roman Rdigion. a 1793 J. Morris in A rminiau Mag. 'Feb. 
T7951 72, 1 consented to go with her to the Catholic Chapel. 
1794 Z. Yicwdall /Aid. Aug. (1795) 37X I'he Episcopalians 
had likewise a chapel in the place [Dalkeith]. Ibxd, He had 
taken the English Chapel [at MusselburghJ e 18x3 Grace 
Kennedy Axma Ross (18371 6p, 1 have decided on uking a 
pew . . in one of the Church of England Chapels Liu Scotland J. 


t8||8 Genih Mag* Apr. 4ai/x About Ibrty yeaiv ago theiu 
wereonly 3oCaniohcciiapel»in Great Britian ; but in 1835, 
we find the number increased to 310. 

b. Baxtuu LifegfWi^KMx ^ 58 When she saw 

that 1 coiiM not use the Ghappel which she built, she hired 
another near, ififii y — in KeHquee Baxterieum 11696) ni, 
10 Hxechurohes being burnt, and the Parish odalstcvs gone, 
the Nonoonlbniiists . , did keep tlieir meetings very openly, 
and prepered large Room^ and some of them fdain Chappehi, 
with Pulpits, Seats, and Galleries.. The Independents also 
sec upthstr Meetings more ppenlythan before, sdos 7 >wr 8 - 
deed^ Bwiek St, CmapeL KnxUe/ord^ Indent. Mdu 7 The 
ground on which the saia new-erected Chmmll or Meeting- 
house now stands, together with tlie said Chappell or Meet- 
ing-house. 17x3 Hbarihx Diary 09 May, Last night a good 


(1865) I xio A Sermon preached befoee the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Essex-Street CuMpel, on Thursday, April x6, x8x8- 
xmGenti. Mag. July 30/a A red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel. cigM Hook Ch. Diet. 13 The places 
in which dissenters, whetner Romish or Protestant, meet 
are not chapels, but meeting-houses, 1884 Da lb Ma**»ta 4 
Congregat. Pnne, App. 1 , A hundred years ago it was prob- 
ably the universal custom of Congregationalists to call their 
places of worship ' meettng-houices ’. ' Chapel * . . early in 
this century. . displaced the older and better name, 

O. ifAf Gentl. Mag. XVIL Suppl. too Thm the said 

Mr. J. w y, about two years ago, preuched a sermon to 

the Methodists at Salisbury in Mr. H U’s chapei. [1789 

in Tyemian L^e o/hVesiey I J. iii.478 'Ihe people were to lie 
wanted . . Against callingour society a church, or the chnrch. 
Against calling our preachers ministers, onr houses meeting- 
houws (call them plain preaching houses 1.) 1789 WasLEV 
iVtil. 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (17921 5x5, 1 desire my 
(vowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and Bands, may remain at the 
Chnpel for the use of the Clergymen attending tliere. tyfo 
(Joke & Moorr Lift of Wesley ted e Sold . .at the Chapel 
in the City-Kond; and at all the Methodist Preaching- 

:.. *^1*,... .. <• £7 Tk..., ... / 


Houses ill Tow n and Country, 
ix. i8a Independently of the chapel 
Lte J 


that had been erected in the towns. 


x 8 s 9 S. Dxkw Life T. 

;ls or preaching housea 


6. A cha^iel service, attendance at the service in 
a chapel, ilcticc in college phrase, to keep a 
chapel^ to attend chapel on a single occasion ; to 
keep tme*s chapels, to fulfil the pie^criiied number 
of attendances ; so to miss a chapel, lose a chapel, etc. 

x66b Pfi'YS Diary 14 Dec., Walked .. up and down till 
chappell time. 18x4 Jane Ausi un Man*/. Park ix, Without 
diinger of reprubatiori l>ecause chapel was missed, iggo 
Th ACKER A v Pendenni* I. x68 After hall they went to Mr, 
Buck’s to take wine ; and after wine to chapel. i88b C. 
Kkuan Paul in Century Mag. XXIV. 275 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so often a formal observance, still had iu 
elTect on inany minds. Mod,^ ‘ Vou must keep your chapels'. 

b. To hold chapel (F. tenir chapclle ) : said of 
certain pi inccs, and especially of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state ; said of cardinals, when 


they are present at solemn religious service, without 
the popes intervention. 

16B7 Loud. Gas, No. 2285/1 At Kume Chapel.s of late hdd 
by the Collcdgc of Cardinals. 

0 . gen. Of other than Christian worship ; A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar to a 
deity (used e. g to translate L. sacellum ). 

c 1400 Destr. 7 roy 0149 As Achilles this choLve in chapeU 
beheld 1533 Bm lendbn Livy 1. 11822 95 He tuke purpoia 
to distroy li« augury all the remanent tcmpillis and cfutpellis 
1 fana sacellaouef. 1^3^ Cuvkkuale Amoe vii. 13 Prophecy 
nomorc at Bctncl, for it is the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte. x^x Mahbkck Bk. of Notes yq. x6oo Holland 
Ltvy XL. li. Z09Z Behind the church \/anum\ of the godd- 
esse Ho|)e, he caused to be built the chappel {ssdem'i of 
Apollo the Physician. 161 x Bible i Macc, i. 47 Set vp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. i6ot Drvden 
Virg. Past. III. xa And in what Chappel {saceihi] too you 
plaid your l^rize. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece VI. xlvi. 54 A 
new ch.'ipcl . . had heeii built at Delphi. 


7 . A choir or body of singers attached to a 
chaf>el (usually of a king or prince) ; * now extended 
to mean the choir or the orchestra, or both, of a 
church or chapel, or other musical establishment 
sacred or secular * (Grove Diet. A/usic\, Often in 


French form chapclle, Gcr. kapelle, or It. capella. 

1400 Siege Rotten 1295 in A rLharol, XX 11. 381 Hi.s chapclle 
mette hyin at the dure there. And wente bifore hym alle iti 
fere. 15x5 Pack in J. S. Reign Hen. VJll, xi. (1884) 

1. 270 Surely he would have out of yuur chapel not children 
only but also men . . your Graces chapel is better than his. 
1546 ill Strype Eccl. Mem. 11 11. App|. A. 9 7'he prelats 
censed tliecurps, the chappt'I .singing ^Libera me, Domine*. 
1674 Playi'Ord Skill Mux. Pief. 9 I'he annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

8 . The sacred vessels, etc., used for the services 
in a church or chaix;!. Oh. cxc. Hist. 

I1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 F.very officer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle hut for a chafielle and a cupbourdc.J x86a 
Hok Lives Ahps. II. xt. 6^5 He . . gave to the church an 
excellent chapel, which in hi% testament he styled his best. 
[Note.'s In the languaeo of the period (1205) a chapel means 
whatever was required for the performance of divine worship. 

te. An alembic. [F. * e kapelle, cauvercle d'un 
alambic ’ (Littic), ? from orig. sense of cappella.) 

1708 Motiecx Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737* 103 As lor the 
Chapel, .it shall l>e a Chapel of Rose-water. 

10 . a. A printers’ workshop, a printing-office, b. 
A meeting or association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 
among themselves, settling disputes os to price 
of work, etc. It is presided over by a father op 
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thi chapil annually elected. Hence To held a 
chauU 

R. Hoi.mb Armoury in. lao/i Every Printin|[*House 
M termed a Chappel. 1951 Lmamberc C>c/., In thu senee 
they My, the orucre, or lawR of the chapel, the McretN of 
the chapel, etc. 1771 Fhanklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 61, 
1 proposed some rcaMiiable alteration in their chapel laws, 
s^ Honk Evtrv-iiav Ek. 1. 1135 Jt is to be noted, as a 
' custom of the cA/t/or. 1854 H. Milluh ScA. ^ Schm, xv. 
<t658« 343 The petty tricks by which Fnuiklin was annoyed 
were said to be played him by the chapel ghost. 187W 
H^'ornen's Suffrugf Jrnl. 1 Nov. 16^/a A circular . . to ^ 
' fathers of cfiiap<'ls i. e. trades officials in printing shops. 

11 . siang ox low colloq. House of ease, privy. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as chapel-bell, •cell, -clei k, 
•door, -pf ayers, -service, •stead, -tent, -yard, etc. ; 
in sen^e 4, chapel-goer, -going, -monger, -people, 
•society, etc. ; t ohapel-bed, V one with a canoiiy ; 
chapel-man, one of the clergy or officials of a 
chapel : ohapel-mastOT, used occas. to translate 
K. matlre de chapelle or tier, kapellmeister, director 
of the music of a royal (or other) chapel (sense 7) ; 
ohapel-rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 Inv.Ld. y. Gordon' M Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lytle chamber a "chapell bed all of bundwork. <’1386 
CiiAucEH Frol. 171 Uynglcn . . als cleere And eek as loude 
as dooth l»e *Chapel belle. 1847 Tennyson Pnne. ii. 446 
The cliapel-bells Call’d us. a i8m M as. Hemans Stt earns. 
Ye li.ive burst away, From your Chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day. 1585 Jak. 1 Ess. Foesie (Arb.) 69 The cryis Of 
Naturis *rlupeir Clark is. 1766 Entick London IV. 383 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. ^14x0 .StrAmndace xi, Sir Ama> 
dace .rode vn-to the *chapclle dur. 184a Miall 111 Non- 
ton/. 11 . 365 What now is the great body of dissenters ¥ 
*Cha pel -goers, and no more. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. / 
(1839) 61 *ChaTOl men who have countenanced the chapel 
cereinonirs and novations, c s8m Nat. Encycl. 1 . 1018 lie 
became *chapel-master to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine. 
i88e Vehn. Lee Belcaro v. 113 The pour chapclmaster of 
Hoffmann. i8ia Keiigmnsm in Muse, drop the subject, 
Pjuralisls, adieu I Next, ^Chapel-mongers, hark 1 — a word 
with you. 165B Walton Hooker 15 In four years he was 
but twice absent from the *chapel-pruyers. 1850 Carr v, 
Mostyn, 19 Law yrnl. 355 There was no necessity for 
Vhapel-raies, as the trustees would repair. i8m JCeats 
Isat^tla 467 Seldom did she go to ^cnapel -shrift. 3835 
1 . Tavi.or SOir. Despot, ii. 61 Congregationalism insulates 
each *cliapci-society. 1687 I.utthell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 
408 Tiie ^chappel tent at the camp was open’d this day. 
>485 M-KLony Arthur 1868) vi. xv, llcyond tne *chapel-yard 
there met him a fair damsel. 1850 Carr v Mostyn, 19 Law 
yrnl 3(13 The inhabitants of the said townships . . might 
. bury their dead in the chapelyard. 

Cha pel, V. * nome-wd [f. prcc. sb. Cf. to 
church j tram. To put (bury, etc.) in a chapel. 

s6ia Fletcher TWo Noble K. i, 1, Giuc us the bones Of 
our dead kings, that we may chapel them. 

Cha'pel, V'b Naut, [1. prec. sb. ; cf. Y.fairt 
chapelle J (See quot.) 

17^ Falcunek Diet. Marino (i789\ Chapelhtg a skip, 
the act uf turning her round in a light breeze of wind when 
. . close-hauled, so as that she will lie the same way as she 
did lieforc. I'liis is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. Ibid. 
Faire, or pendre Chaj^lle, to chapel a ship; to build a 
chapel at sea. >794 Rigging EoatnansAip 11 . 348* CAap- 
peliing. 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs. forms of Chaplain. 
fCha-peloy. Obs. [? error.] -Chafelry 1. 

*594. West 11. Ckanc. % 88 One mesuage or tene- 

ment in 11 within the Chappelcy of B. in the Counlie of V. 

*)■ Cha'paler. Obs. rare~^, [ad. F. chapelier 
in same sense.] A hat-maker. 

x6oi F. Tate House A. Ord. Edw. II, | 6s <’3876) 46 And a 
chappeler who shal make the Chapetix. .of the household- 

ChapeleM Uj^^'ples), a. rare. [f. Chape 
4 -l.EH».] Wanting a chaixr or sheath. 

XS96 Shaks. 'Jam. Shr 111. 11 48 An olde rusty sword .. 
with a broken hilt, and chapelcMse. 

t Clia'pelet ^ Obs in 6 ohappellet, 7 ohap- 
pelet, chaplet, [f. Chapel a- -et. Cf. It. capel- 
letta : the Fr. form would be chapellette!\ A little 
chapel, oratory, or shrine. 

*587 Harrison England ii ii. (3877) 1. 56 There is. .a Utle 
chappellet hard by on that common. 36316 Kkatly Clains 
Myst. xvii. 333 Many private oratories or chaplets 3653 
Hammond Parnpkr. Acts vii 43 (R.) Ye set up a chaplet or 
shrine with an image in it. 1673 Cave Anti^. APost. (3703) 

71 There were, .multitudes of silver cabinets, or chappelets, 
little shrines, made in fashion of the temple. 

Chapelet ^ (tjee p^ut). Also ohapellet (Web- 
ster). [a. F. chapelet. Chaplet, variously trans- 
ferred.] 

1 . (Sec quot.) 

1733 C11AMBBR8 Cycl. Supp., Chapelot, in the manege, a 
cou^e of stirrup leathers, mount^ each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather buckle, called 
the head of the chapelet, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider's 
length and bore. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Hydraulic Engineering. A chain pump com- 
posed of pallets, scoops or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing over two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a rosaiy or 
string of beads ; whence, also, according to Knight, 
known as a * miternoster pomp 

1874 Knight Diet. Mock. 

Chapelet, -eynCe, obs. fT. Chaplet, Chaplain. 
fCha'peUae, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [see -izE.j 


tram. To make into a chapel. Hence Oha'pel* 
ialng. 

t6M Fullbb App. ltd. luMoc. 11840) 343 Bishop Andrews. . 
manifested the least regret at the chapelUing of this place. 

ClUip 6 lUb ^9 [L Chapel rA 

-h -AGE. J A chapel-stead, ChaPrlrt 4. 
s8oa Scott Eve St. y. vii, He lighted at the Chapellage. 
Cha'pellany. ^Obs. tare-^^. [a. F. cha^- 
lenie via Cotgr. chapelainie) benefice of a chaplain, 
or of med.L. capelldnia, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a capelldnus or Chaplain ; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
founded within a larger place of worship : see Du 
Cange.] Chapelry ; also Chapel a b. 

3706 Ayliffb Partrg. 364 But a Chapellany is usually 
that, which does not sunsi.Ht of itself, but is built and founded 
I within soim* other church, and is dependant thereon. 

Chapellad (t fse'peld ), ppl. a. [f. Chapel sb. 
-f -ED -.] Placed ot stationed in a chapel. 
i8m Meanderings 0/ Memory 1 . t8a The Chapelled templer. 

Cnapelleyn, obs. form of Chaplain. 
Chapalry (ijie'p^lri). [a. OF. chapelerie, in 
med.I.. cafelldruix see -ERY, -RV.] 

1 . The district attached to a chapel ; a division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

339s Charter yas. VI in A. M'*Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
App., Chapelrics. 3669 Woodhilad.S’/. Teresa ii.^xxxii. sxa 
Tne Chaplain living 111 another house of the Chappelry. 
3671 Ctrwel's Interpr., Chapelry is the same thing to a 
Chappel, as a Parish is to a Church 1753 [see Chapklwah- 
DKNJ. 1814 WoROKW. Exenrs. viJ, 7 'his remote and humble 
chapelry . offered to his doubtful choice By an unthouglit-of 
patron. 1870 A. .Sedgwick Supp. to Mem, Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district Chapelry was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the Parochial Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedl^rgh. 3870 F. Wilson Ck. Limits/, ai Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelnes - . of Holy Island. 3W3 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 
Sched. ii. 1. No. a The rcctoi^, vicarage, chapelry, or bene- 
fice to wliich the rentcharge uclongs. 

i' 2 . The constituency of a Nonconformist chtipel. 
Ohs. 

3707 Deed of Risley Chapel, C uhhetk. Indenture Mch. as 
Whercab an edifice, Chapel, or ortai^, is this year erected 
at the cost of . . Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England . ’Trustees with the consent . . of the members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
. . the minister, 

8. A foundation for a chanlry chaplain. 

3877 Whaxam. tr. Hugo's Miscrables 11. Ixvi, The same 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villcrs. 

4 . A chnpel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stcad 
1837 Coleridge Lay Serm. 378 To seek protection in the 
vaulted doorway of a lone chapelry. a 1843 Barham ingot. 
Leg.K 1877) 370 The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
yet oe traced. 

Ulia'pel’Wtl^rdexi. One who holds the same 
office in a * chapel * (of the established Church of 
England), as a churchwarden holds in a church : 
now commonly replaced by * churchwarden *. 

1688 Land. Gao. Now 9375/1 The Churchwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 1753.VC0/Z Mag. Sept. 435/1 The 
churchwardens and chapeiwanlcns of every parish or 
chapelry. 1834 in J. Kaine Mem. y. Hodgson '1858) II. 330 
Your letter was read communicating to the chapelwardeiis 
your resignation of the living 

Chapelyn, obs. form of Chaplain. 

Chaparon (Jx-p^r^, AUo 6-7 ohap- 

peron, 7 ohapron, ohapperoon, shaparooxi, 
ahaparowne, ahabbaron, 7-9 obaperoon. [a. F. 
chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv. of chape cope, 
cape (cf. mouc heron gnat, f. mouche fly) ; also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroneously spell it chaperone, app. under the sup- 
position that it requires a fern, termination).] 
fl. A hood or cap formerly worn by nobles, 
and. after the 16th c., by ladies. Obs. exc. Hist. 

tCotgr. ti6ii) has Chaperon, a hood, or French houd dor 
a woman>; also any hood, bonnet, or letlice cap.) 

c 3380 Wyclif Rule St. Francis WHcs. (1880' 40 Clovis of 
prohacion, hat is to Bcie tweie cotis or kirtlis wi)'-outen j 
nood and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon to \>e girdel. 
a 155B L,eland Brit. Coll. (1774) II. 468 I'he Quenes Party 
..cBUsid his Chaperon and also Baldokes to oe taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes Chapelettes of poignante 
Netles. 1605 Vp.rstegan Doc. Intetl. hi. (1634) 71 The 
reason of her chapron with long eares. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry 11. iv. (x66o) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 
peron or Hood. x6ie Irish Hobbob in Rich's Honest. Ago 
(1844^ Pref. 92 If she Be not suted in her Shaparowne. iteo 
Dbkkrr Dreamt (i860) 36 Gay gawdy women, .tricking vp 
their fronts with chaperoones And powdred haire. i6a3 
Favinb Theat. Hon. x. hi. 43a Hicir White Hoods or 
Chapperons. a 1700 Songs Costume (1849) 200 Her shalv 
barons next Til show. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 995 To 
thee, who . . rear'st thy proud and tny pale chaperoon . . 
God of the western wind, God of the shower. i8m Jambs 
Damleg xxxiv. 350 Deep in the Hosieries . . of diaperons 
and fraises. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 157 Hats, caps, 
and high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons tiemP, 
Rich, nj, 

+b. part of the foil dress of Knights of the Garter. 

>577 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. xx6 He [Edw. Ill] 

. .inuented this societic of honour. . giuing them [Knighu of 
the Garter] . . a kittle, gown, cloke, chaperon, coLIv, and 
other solemne and m^uificent apparell. 1633 Fullbb Ck. 
Hist. III. ix. $ 33 Their Poiple Mantle, their uown, Kirtle, 
Chaperon, and chiefly their Garter, 1696 Phillim, Cka- 


peron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knighu of the 
Gaiter, being part of the Halut of th^ Order. 

1 2 . A small escutcheon placed (esp.) on the fore- 
head of a horse drawing a hearse. Obs. 

s 68 o Loud. Gas. Na 148774, 8 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Elagle upon a Cbapperoon. 1696 Phi llihi, ChaPeron 
. . a little Escutcheon fix'd in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral. 1768 Bristol ymt. 
Oct, A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Brystowe fast- 
ende on his Forehead 1743 R. Turner Arts 0 Se. (xSax) 
997 Little shieldh, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes. 

8. Jig. A person, esp. a married or elderly woman, 
who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector. 

[See quot. 1864 ; the same explanation is given by Littrd.l 
1700 Mrs. Delanv Autobiog. 1 . 66 She . .begged 1 would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld, Malmesbury I. 819, 
1 was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon. 
s8oo Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1639) Li. i;; A perfectly 
fit chaperon for any yeoim lady to appear with in public. 
1884 N. k Q. Ser. m. V. afci^ Chapnron. .when used meta* 
phorkaOy Beans Ubi< the experienced married woman 
sheken the youdiftd ddkutesnte as a hood shelters the face. 
1866 Sat. Rev. 13 fan, 49/3 Chaperones often painfully 
coRtraat with their fair proidgdes. 18B0 Disraeli Fndym, 
Ixjumm. 4x0 He delivered his charge to her chaperon, 
b. tram/. One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 
3874 R. Tyrwhitt Sk. Club 189 The Pra:seiMnade a capital 
chaperon. 

Hence Obappro&ep, a young lady who is cha- 
peroned. Oba'peronlPM, a., without a chaperon. 
Oba-paronahip, the office ol a chaperon. {Colloq, 
and PJewspr. words.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 37 May 4 Success will . . attend the 
chaperon’s efforts, however unattractive the chaperonee. 
ibid., Chaperoiiless. 

Chaperon (Jae p^rpn), v. [f. prec. sb. (The 
F. derjv. vb. different sense) is chapei onner.'S\ 
trans. To act as chaperon to (a young lady) ; to 
escort. Hence Oha'peroning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

17^ Jank Austen Sense 4 Sens, xx, I shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. xSxSTodd, To chaperon, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction .. to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady 111 a publick assembly. x8sa 
Blackto. Mag. XII. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
solemnly of heat, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady oj Manor 
IV. XXIV. 145, 1 chaproticd her Sunday-school children in 
and out of church. 1865 Morning Star 4 Oct., Had 1 the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer. 

Chaperonitfe (^ pcT^nedis;). [f ChapkkonjA 
or V. -AGE.] The action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of a chaperon. 

1857 Ld. Duffxrin Lett, high Lat. vii. (1867 85 Sent for- 
ward . under the thuperonage of a guide. 3858 M iss Mulock 
'Ph. ab. IVom. 97 'J'o offer her . . my chuperonage at the 
conversazione. 3884 L. Oi iph ant A ttiora Peto 1 54 A month 
of the London season under my chaperonage. 

Chapetyll, var. of Chapitle. 

Ohap-fbUen (tjsp pif^dcn), a. Also 7 -falii(e. 
[f. Chap sb.^ + Fallen. A common variant is 
Chop-pallbn.] 

1. With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
an effect of extreme exhaustion or debility, of 
a wound received, or esp. of death. 

1598 Gerard Herbal 1. 1 3 Beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 

1 i in Bullen O. Ft. IV, Her tung . . wagges within her 
chap-fain jawes. x6ax Fletcher Wtld-G. Chase 
Till they be chap-full'n, and their tongues at peace, Nail’d 
in their coffins. <33809 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke 36 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. xBda 
Tennyson Vis. Sin iv. 1x0 Trooping from their mouldy 
dens 7 'he chap-fallen circle spreads. 

b. Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 

IS 1700 Drvden (J.) A chapfaln beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. 

2 . Jg. Dejected, dispirited ; crest-fallen. 

ikdb Day // wzN. out o/ Br. 1. i. (1681) 6, 1 woulde poure 
Spirit of life.. Into the iawes ol chap-falne schollcrtJiip. 
a 1651 Cleveland To Mrs. K. T. Foenis 16 'The Chap- 
falne Puritan. 3794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights 4/ Kings 
Wks. III. 37 But, if his Nymph unfort irately frowns, Sad, 
chw fall’n, lo 1 he hangs himself, or drowns 1 1881 Bksant 
& Kick Chapl. Fleet 1. iv. (38831 37 clerk .. stood with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified. 
Hence Clia’pftiillaiily adv. 

1883 Miss Broughton Belinda 1 . 1. vii. ixa * You would 
not like iL of course?' he says, chapfallenly. 

Chaprare, obg. form of Chaffer. 

Ohapiltre, obs. form of Chapiter. 

Chapin, obs. form of Chopin. 

Ohapin(e, chaplney, var. of Chopine. 
t Chapitel. Obs. [a, OF. chapitel (now cha- 
piteau) ad. L. capitellum dim. of caput (or rather 
oi capitulum) : see Capital |b,‘] The capital of 
a column. 

s68b Whkler youm. Greece 1. 59 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen. 

Ohapltel(e, obs. f. Chafitlb. 

Chapiter (tjaepitai). Forms: 5 ohaplture, 
-ytiir(e, 6-8 ohapter, (6 ohaptre), 7- chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tor), [a, F. chapitre OF. chapitle : see 
next. (French no longer uses chapitre in sense 3, 
hut chapiteau L. capitellum : see Capital, and 
also Chapter.] 
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fl. gin. Earlier ii>elling of Cbaftbb. 

1 2 . sj^, A summary ; « Capitlv 3. Obs, 

[iM Britton m Dea chapitres qe livertf lour Mrrount en 
•Rcrit.] x^BjCafb. Af^/. 58 A chapitura. ett^iinlum, 1A07 
CbWEL JnUtfr (1673) UhapUara, .signifies in our 

Common Law a Summary, or content of sucn matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices, .in their 
Sessions, Cha^itres or Ca^iiula be now called A rticU^, 
in Tirmts dt la i6m in Blount Lana Diet, 

3 . AfvA. The capital of a column. (Still an 
ojcaaional equivalent of Capital.) 

^1419 f^9C, in Wr.oWQlcker 670/4 Jertim, do- 

marum) Hoc ca^ituiufH, A* chapytur. 1983 Stanyhurst 
AXnsis I. (Arb.) 31 Soom for ereat palaces 000 sUse from 
quarrye the chapters. 1600 Holland /.for xlii. xx. ria6 
A certaine columiie. .rent and cloven from the very base to 
the chapter. s6iz Bible z viL x 6 1 'wo Chapiters of 

molten orasse, to sot vpon the tops of the pillars. 1693 
CooAN Di(»d. Sic. 140 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver. 16;^ F. Vernon in PAH, 
Trane, 11 . 5B0 Temples with pillars and chapltres de- 
molish't. 1744 J. Paterson Comm. Miiton's P. L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column. 
1807 Robinson Arckaol. Grmca 1. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Dofic oruen. 1878 
Masque of Poets 98 On bulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Chapitere, obs. form of Chapter. 
t Cllia'pitla. Obs. Forms : (t oapitel, a cap- 
^®l)f 3-.^ ohapitle, 4 ohapitol, -til, -tele, ohapy- 
tyl, 5 ohapytle, ohapatyll, ohapyttyl, ohapy- 
tylle. [a. OK. ckapitU {msw chapitn\ tn ONF. 
capitle, early ad. L. cmpihdum litile head, capful 
of column, • head * of discour-^e, chief division of 
book, section of law, etc, dim. of caput head. 
Cf. Capitle : later forms of tlie same word are F. 
chapitrif Eng Chapiter, and CuAPrEn, q. v.] 

1 . A chief .section of a book, a Chaptfr. 

fa 1000 ICcgberht's Penit. coiit. i. i IIohw.) Her onginh se 
forma capitul. 1340 1440, see Capitlx.J 1340 Ayesd). ij6 
Ase we habbeh be-uore y-ssewed ine chanitele of prede. 
1430 Lydo. Chron, Troy v. xxxvii, lii this Ch.ipitlc 1 shall 
rtiiierse anone c 1450 IVhy J can't in- Ann in A. £. P. 
(1863) 147 Hyt ys wretyn in Geriesyc, In the fowre and 
tlwrty Chapytylle. 

2 . A Chapter or assembly of canons, monks etc. 

[xz.. O. E. Chnm. an. 112) Hi haifdtni co^cn scrcebiscop 

seror in here capitcle icfter rilitc. J 2x97 R Glolc. <1724)473 
)uf eni play to chapitle were idrawe. ri389 Ptmn on 
Edw, //, 193 ill y^/. (1839) 333 OfliciaU and denes 

that chapitles sliolden holde. Z303 R. Rrunnk Handl. 
Synne 7837 |)at grete chapytyl fof devjhJ. X456 in Pas- 
ton Lett. 289. 1 . 395 I'o compteyii upon me at tlie next 
chapitle. 

Chapltre, -ture, obs. ff. Chapiter, Chapter. 
diapladll (tja^'ploii). Forma: i oupellan, a 
oapelem, 3-5 ohapeleyn(ei 4 5 -layn, -lleyn^e, 
4-6 ohapleyii(e, 4-7 -layn(,e, 5 ofaapyilayne, 
ohapelen, 5-6 chappelayn^e, 6 chapelyn, ohap> 
line, 6-7 ohappellane, ohupplein, ohaplin, 
-leinCe, >1aine, 7 -Ian, -len, 7- chaplain, fa. 
OF. chapelain (in ONF. capelain, Pr. cape/lan It. 
cappillano) late L. cappcllafi'us^ t. cappella 
ChapkIi : see -an. The earliest J*'.ng. examples 
were directly from 1 ^. or ONF. : see sense a. 

l*he original cap^llani were those who had charge of 
the sacred cloak of .St. Martin : ‘ cu.ttodes illins cjp.'c usque 
hodie Capcllani ap(iellaiuur ’ ; Honorius in Du Cunge.J 

1. gen. 'Fhe priest, clergyman or minister of a 
Chapel ; in M F. a chantry priest. 

c Z340 Gatv. 4 Cr, Knt. 930 Chaplaynez to be ch.ipeles 
cho.seii he gate. 1393 Lancl. /V. C. 11, 18/ Mcny chape- 
layns arcri chast ar charite hem failed c 1440 Promp. Paro. 
60 Chapeleync, capellunus x6ox F. '\ k\u. IJ ouseh. Ord. 
Kiiw. II, ^ 18 11H76) 14 A Chief Chaplin, or dcane of 
the Chrippcl. z6oa Fwlbkcke snd Pt. Parall 71 A man 
seised in tee of landc.s deuisable, did deuisc them to one for 
terme of his life, and that he should be a ChappUdii, and 
that he should chaunt for his soulc all his l>fc lime, x^i 
Termes de la I.ey 53 Chaplein is he that perfoimcth divine 
Service in a Chappell. 1814 Scorr Ld. 0/ Isles iv. xxvi, 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaphiiirH cell. z8a8 j. 
Hunilr S. York'ihirt 1 . 73 The Vicar of Blythe wa.s bound 
Co find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

2 . Spec, A clergyman who conducts religious 
service in the private chapel of a s ivereign, lord, 
or high official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, pi Ison, cemetery, or 
otlier institution, or in the household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
ment, ship, etc. 

Thirty*.six clergymen of the Cliurch of F.ngland, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her his Majesty ; there are 
also several Honorary Chaplains \ and among other official 
positions are those of Chaplain to the Forces, Chaplain 0/ 
the Fleet, A rmy Chaplains, Navy Chaplains, etc. etc. 

a zzoo O, E. Chron. an 1099 Se cyng Will’m . . Rnnnulfe 
his capellane hlscoprice on Dunhohne gcaf. a xx«3 
Jhid. an. 1114 Se wass aror |wm cynges capelein. ctw 
Beket^x Thi Chapeleyn make thu me. X38. Wvclif Sel. 
Whs. 111 . 511 Some cliapeleyris of houshola, sumiiie chape- 
Icyns of honour. Z480 Caxton Descr. Brit. a6 The bisshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury. 
»S 94 Shaks Rich. HI, iv. lii. 99 The Chaplaino of the 'lower 
hath buried them. z6bz Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iii. xv. 
(1651) Z3 1 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemans house. Z649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 4^7 Biihopa or Presbyters we 
know, and Deacons we know, but what are Cliaplainsf 


zmSwirr U^hmt passed in LamLyDgM. Z7SS HI. 1. z86Tlie 
chaplaiiiB of the several regimeals. mu AttwA 4 Ord, 
Army tiy ChepUins to the Forcee recMvd the Pay and 
Allowances of Midori la the Anay. iM Emerbon Eng. 
Traits, R$lig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 WelUngton esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army mplain. tl^ 
Lloyd E 6 h 4 FI. IL 190 As to that cemetery chaplain. 
1884 Croc/^ord's Cler, Directory 399 Examining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York. 

b. A nun who recitei the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nunnery. [Littr^ makes the F. ekape^ 
laine an ancient title of dignity in a nunnery.] 
c xjM Chaucrr Prol. 164 Anothur Nonne also with hire 
hadoe sclie. That was hire chapelleyn. 1884 Private letter 
/ram Montreal, In the convents of Canada the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman. 

O. transf, 

Z593 Eorn Treat, New Ind. (Arb ) xr marg. note. The 
deuiles chaplins. Z981 Marbeck Bk.qf Notes 662 At Listra 

i upiters Chaplaines wold have sacrificed unto them. 1607 
Iierun Wks. 1. 369 What shall 1 sayY WhacY as Ahabs 
chaplaines, * Go, and prosper 1 ‘ 
d. attrib. 

a zfiaS K. Grrvillb Sidney (1659) 29 To haue changed 
their Princely Soueraignties into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. 

3 . Chaplains of the Pope : auditors or judges of 
cause:^ in the saerc d palace. 

stgl Penit. Conf. vii. (1657' ijt There was a Pope . . that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own, Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority. 

Cliaplailicy (tjiv plensi). [f. prec. + -CT : a 
modern teim, which probably began in the Army; 
cf. captaincy, etc.] The office or position ot a 
chaplain ; •bIIic earlier Cuaplainhhip. 

a 1749 Swift Lett. ( 1 *.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr. Iaiml>ert. x8az tosBKOKu Ancon. 
183, 1 . . wa.s oflered a Chaplaincy in the F'orceu. 1896 
Froudk Hist. Eng. 1. 201 The promotion of I^iimer to 
a royal chaplaincy. 1878 Clergy List 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies . . are unticr the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. 

ChaplainEy <t/a?*plcnri). Forms: 6 ohap- 
pelanry, 7 -laiiry, -Unary, 9 -lenary, 8- -lalnry. 
[f. a*' prec. + -RY.] « prec. (.Sr. and chiefly /fist.) 

1560 1st Bk. Discipline viii. (1836) 55 Chanteries, colledf^s, 
chappelatiries. a i66a Hevlin Hist. Preshyt. (18491 297 (D.) 
Enabling Lay-Patrons to dispose of their PrebendarieH and 
Chanlinaries unto Studenlb. 1800 A. Carlyle Antohiog 

f ;o6 He might have a lieutenancy, or the chaplainry if he 
iked it belier. 1807 G. Chalmkrs Caledonia i. n. vii. 315 
'I'hcrc was a rhaplainiy of St. Ninian attached to the catne- 
dral church of Rums. 

Ghaplainsllip ((fsepldnjip). ff. as prec. + 
•«H1P J Tlie office ol a chaplain ; chaplaincy. 

1936 Act 37 Hen f 7 //, c. 43 8 x in Oj/. 4 Camh. Enactm, 
XI Dimi.shippees, Brothcrodes, Chaplen.shinpes. 1649 
Mil ION ( o/ast. Wks. 347 To jiop into the Bethesda 
uf hoin Knights Chaplainship. 1706 Avlikfr Parers. 164 
A secular Chaplainship or CapcUania was that, which men 
buili and (ounded on iheir own RsUUes^ and in their own 
proper Houses. Macaulay in /.{/r 4 Lett. (x88oi 11 . 

181 I'he ChHplninHhi',> of Chelsea Hospital. 

b. humorous. As a title : (After lordship, etc.) 
1589 Pascjuil's Return D iiij, Seeing you come to his 
Chaplinship 

t ChA'ple. Obs. Also chaplee. [a OF. chaple 
violent stroke shock of combat, f. chapter to cut 
in pieces, to fight fiercely (mod.F. chapeler to 
hack, cut climmily) late L. capuldre to cut (very 
common in S.ilic and Iliirgundian Laws), app. f. 
capulus, capuhim, handle, hilt of a sword, {.capture 
to take hold of.J A fierce combat or encounter. 

c 1490 Merlin 134 Whan the .speres were broken thei Icyde 
houdi* to sw'erde><, and lic-gau the chaple so Ktronge and 
d tired longe lyine. Ibid. 326 Ther br-aun the chaplee so 
nioi tall that iieucr seiu more inorlautc. 

Ghapless pies), a. [f. Chap sb:^ + -less.] 
Without the lower jaw or chap. 

X99a Shaks. Rom. 4 y«/. iv.i. 83 Venowchap|>els[chappr- 
lebs) bculls. j6o» — Ham. v. i. 07 Chaplesbe, and knuckt 
about the Marard with a Scxton<« dpadc. x8xa W. 'J'knnan r 
Anster F. v Ixiv, Pale Death, the rhapless and the grim. 
1859 hrasers Mag, LI. 225 Nor . . does ho . . recognise the 
chnpless bunes with wonderful sagacity. 

Gbaplet (tjac'pb t). Forms: 4-8 ohapelot, 5 
chapelytte, oipelet, 5^7 ohappelet, 6 ohapel- 
lette, chapplett, 4 chaplet. [ME. chapelct, a. 
OF. chapelet (in ONF. capelet\, dim. of chape^ 
chapeau head -d less, hood, hat : see -et.] 

1 . A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or leaves, also of gold, precious stones, 
etc ; a circlet, coronal. 


X379 Bardouk Bruce xi 546 Ado roxe of his chaplet Wes 
ftldyii. c 1490 Merlin 227 The mayden . . hadde on hir 
heede a riche chapelet of prcciousc stones. Z460 Cap- 


GHAVR Chron. 149 J'hci sette on his hed but a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no prcjudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
hyry, to whom lungith to crowiie the Kyng. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ceix 193 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz 
of sharpe nettelcs. Z590 C.rflne Nener too (ate (x6^) 89 
'Lhis D'iniosell. .in a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
fiowers on her head. 2691 Swift A then. Soc. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 230 Pluck'd a laurel branch.. And made an humble 
chaplet (or tlie king. lyzz Stkf.lx Spect, N o. too F 3 Crowned 
with Chaplets of Ruses. 1794 Colrridgr Death Chatter- 
Urn, Poor Chatterton { farewell! . .This chaplet cast 1 on thy 
unshaped tomb. 1839 Thiki.wali. Greece 11 . ^18 The Spar- 
tans gave iiim a chaplet of olive leaves. zSiMI Marriott 


VoM, Ckr, Introd. 4 » St Pmer hoMbi in his baiub the 
clmplet which iMgnates Mb niBityrdoin. 

Jig. idiaq Hare Ser. 1 1x8731 173 (HU] iRttrelled 

head was girt with A ohaplet of nil the domestio affectioiiRi 
1871 Moblxv Foiteure (1886) 147 fit) fastens this gross 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet s 


own country, 

b. Jdor. A beariTig 7epreiietitin|; t ggrUnd of 
leaves with four flowers at equal distances. 

z688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 63^ A Chaplet, .is. .4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1884 Boutell 
Heraldry, Hist. 4 Pop. aiv. | x (ed. 3) s68 A chaplet of rue 
in bend vert 


2 , A string of beads. 

a. esp. One nsed for counting pra^rs, one third 
of the len^h of a rosary. AUo, the prayeis re- 
cited over tnis. 


A rosafy has 15 decades of aves, a chaplet $. Litirf. 

Z693 H. Cocah tr. Pinto's 'Trav, xxvi. 1663) los An old 
woman, .with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 1791 
Chambrrb Cycl. s. v., The orientals have a kind of chaplets 
..which they use in their prayers. S85X Mrs Browning 
Casa Guidi Wind. 14 The chaplet’s last breds tail In naming 
the last saintship. Z876 Bancroft Hist, (J, S, 11 . xxxiv. 
369 Parties would meet in the cabins to recite the chaplet in 


alternate choirs. 


b. gen. A string of beads ; a necklace. 

cx%gsArah. Nts. iRtldg./spx Hanging a largo necklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. 

8. Anything resembling a string of beads; e.g, 
the string of eggs of the t* »ad. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. <1776) VIIL 40 The eggs of 
female butterflies are disposed in the body like a bed of 
chaplets. xB^j^ 6 Tono Cycl. Anat. 1 . lo^a The eggs, are 
gradually ejected in double chaplets as in the toad. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1 . vi, 310 Certain male toads take the 


chaplets of eggs from the females and wind them round 
their own thighs. 

4 . Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

1603 Lisle AEl/nc on 0 . 4 N T. Pref. 4 .ytificiall marble 
. •wherr'of so many goodly chaplets and pillars were made 
in our Churches. X79X Chamup.rs Cycl., Chaplet, or chape- 
let, in architecture, a little moulding cut, or carved into 
round heads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet. , is little 
else but a baguette enru hed with sculpture. 1876 Gwilt 
Arekit. Gloss, s. v. Baguette. 'I'he baguette U called a 
chaplet when ornameiith arc cut on it. 

t 5 . A kind of cncular gridiion. Obs. 

1664 Evklvn Sylva 95 I'hc best I'ables in France Md 
Italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, 
being first rested on the Chapplet [ed. 1776 Chaplet), 
b. pounding. One of the metal supports of the 
core ol a hollow moulding, e.g. ol a cylindrical 
Itipc. Hence ohaplet-blook. 

1689 Pattern Making (Crosby Lockwood) 199 In nearly 
all laige hollow machine castings chaplets furnish the chief 
support to the core.H. In their rudest form they are 
simply thin plates of hoop irc>n, into which a bit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, or a cubical 
wooden chaplet block cml>edded in the Hand, I'hese chap- 
lets. .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the cure against the side of the mould. 

7 . See ClIAPI LET 


8. Comb., as chaplet cap, -maker. 

z6oi Holland Pliny 1 1 . 113 "I’lie Chaplet -makers in F.gypt 
.. sow and pUuit [Pcrsolula] m their gardeus onely fur to 
make Curunets and Guirlnnds. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 
IV. V. 65 The irnpusition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 
gold. 

Chaplet, var. of Chapelet 1 , Obs. 

GlLMleted (,t|x‘pUtod), a. [f. Chaplet 4- 
-EU 't J Wearing a chaplet. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll. 59 It semib not chapletid men to ren 
among kc inytrid vruorteysly. 2849 Browning Flight ej 
Duih. xvii. Ills forehead crmpleted green with wixathy hop. 
Z873 Symonds Ch, Poets xit. 399 A young man newly come 
from (he wrestling-ground, anointed, ch^leted. 

Chapleyn(e, ohaplin ^e, ob.^ ft. Chaplain. 

Ghapmaa (tfsc-pm^n). Forms: o. i odap-, 
oepe-, cyp-, oypemonn, a- 3 ohepmon, 3 oep- 
mon, 3-4 ohepman ; / 9 . 3 chapmon, 3- chap- 
man, {^Orm. chappmann. 6 shapman). [OE. 
c^apmann - OHG. chottfman, (OHG., MHG. 
koufman), Ger. kattfmann, MDu., Du. koopman, 
WGcr. type '*^kaupmann\ f. kaup, OHG. chouph, 
O.S. cbp, OK. c^ap baiter, bu^nei-s, dealing -f mann 
man. OK. had also the by-forms cyp-, cjpe~, cCpe- 
mann founded on the vb. ciipan, cypan, c 
to sell D— WGer. *kaupjan ) ; see ChI'AP v. 
normal ME. repr. of OK. cCapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position) ; but some- 
times, in OE. ea, eo, c blended with a preceding 
palatal, leaving a or 0 as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapman.'] 

1 . A man whose business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer, (^bs or atch. 

a, ^890 K. yiSi FKfD Iheda 11. i. Hosw.) Cypemen monig 
repehing to ccapstowc brohltt a zooo Law Ine § ax in 
Thoipe I.nws 1 . 118 iBosw.) ^Jif ceapmuii iipiiC on folce 
ceupic, do fnet beforan scwitnenHuni. ciaos Lay. 133x3 
Her beo6 chicpincu ki279 (hopmenl icumen. Ibid. 3CJ661 
Swiilc he weore a chcpmuii. a Z300 Cursor M. 4x86 Selle 
V e him to 3one chepmen. 2^7 Trevisa lligden (RolU) VI I. 
285 panne schipnien [r^ r. chepmen] wuldc have i-bou^t his 
bisbhoprichc. a 1400 Usages Winchester in Eng, Gilds 357 
Gadere hat ry^te of chepmen. 

B, cxsoo Ormin 15783 Ut off Codes teinmple he dnif 
chappmenn. a 1300 C ursor M. 4939 pir chapmen h^^t haue 


{pan 
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IcMcph bpght IJS7 Tmitvma Hiidtn (RoU«> I. 247. ^1440 

J^nwt/. /’rtrrj. 6^ Cbapinaii, mgHHMiarf mtrt 4 t 4 or. 
ilAftutioN iLHg/fMd iL V. 1x877) I. xji So should few honcht 
chafimen be brought to dcctue. i 4 i^ Rookiis 947 

It if not a ineete thing that man iJiouid be both chapman 
and cuftonier. 1767 BcACKfTONR Lemtn. 11. dj 6 Thei^i* 
ing of n chapman, who is one that buys and »ell» any thing. 
■•59'/ iwrx 16 Apr. 9 4 Mr. Cobdeii .. has made for Uf the 
best bargain . . e ver made by chapman 1870 M oaaia Earthly 
Par, 1 f . 111. 378 Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

/ig. 1509 Fhith Antitk. (iBag) 301 The Pope and bUhopf 
fufler chapmen in the church, that minister the sacraments 
for money dtiily unto the common people. 

fb. pi, l*co|)le engaged tii buying and selling; 
market iwDplc. Ohs, 

asa«S j-.thana 5a Heo leac him efier hire endelong he 
cheping chepinenne huting \v. r. chapmen to hutingl- 1993 
(hiwKR Com/. I. a6a The cliapmen of such racrceric . . So 
many shukleii bcie and selle. 

t o. Petty chapman : A retail dealer ; csp. - 2. 

■553 5^6 AVw. y/ c. ai No Tinker, Pedler, or j^tit 

Chapman Knall wander about from the Towne. hut such as 
shall be licenced by two J ustices of Pea«:e 1605 Cam uen 
AV/« 182 A King to buy and sell the bodies of men, as it 
were a petie-ch.tpman 1630 Horn & Kovotiiam Cate 
J.attg I nl. xlv. 5 491 Petty chapmen buy Up commodities 
of those that sell by whole sale ; and sell them off dealer by 
retailc, and parcell them oul 1745 Dh Fok Eng. Tradesm. 
I. Introd. 1 Such as carry goods from market to market, or 
from house to house, to sell, we usually call petty chapmen. 
i8a6 Diskakii Vw. Cny v. \i. 196 Ueiore he was twciiiylie 
followed the army as a petty chapin.in. 

2 An itinerant dealer who travels about from 
ulacc to place telling or buying ; one who keepb 
Ixtoths nt marketK, etc. ; a hawker, pedlar. 

H.Cheitle Khid-Hartf Pr <1841) 17 Chapmen, 
able to spred more pamphlets . then all the bookcsellerii in 
l.ondon. 1687 Donnk .SVrm. clvii. Wks. 1830 VI. 26a Let 
..Travellers [look] after fail 'days, and Chapmen after 
mai ket-days, 1745 Ur For Eng. Tradfsm. ] 1 . xxxii. 58 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesman sends hi^ goods. 
1790 KiiHNh Taw o' Skanter 1 When chapman hillies leave 
the street. 1806 Gazrtittr Scott. 439 A general meeting of 
the travelling chapmen or pedlars of the three IvOthians. 
1831 UvcK Life of Greene Wks. 1 . liurod. 47 Sold on ballad* 
mongers' stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen, 
fti. An agent in a conimcicial transaction; a 
negotiator, broker. Ohs. 

1570 I.FMNs Manip, ao A chapminn, institor. 16^ C. 
Lytiikion in JfattonCorr.df^j^) 12 If she please 1 ihoidd 
find her a chapman, .that may lay out her mony lu y best 
advantage. 16^ Hammond Iv 22 285 A Syrian 

merchant . . bidding his chapman weigh out his furcel. 
f 4 . A purchaser; a customer. Oh^. or dial, 
a laag Ancr. K. 418 Ancre |>ct is ciieapild, heo rheapeJl 
hire soule he chepnion of hclle. 1393 (.iowicw Com/. 11 . 298 
Hu is gone To seche . , Hiii stone to sulk and s<i ho dede 
And Icfte it with his chapman there. /ft// of T. Eve-^ 

ntrd < Somerset Ho.') Yf none of my children will bye it I 
will my executours sh.*!!! take ther lieste chapman. 16x4 
Kai tfioii Hist. H ortdii 391. a i6m CtARENnoN Htst. Eeh, 
XIV. ( J843I 810/1 His majesty therefore writ to prince Ruficrt 
. he should find some good chapmen to buy the ships. 1688 
Lond G(t. No. V380/4 The Kc^d Kstaie of the said Bank- 
rupt will lit- sold to the best Chapman. X745Swii-j Direct, 
Sert’an/s Wks. 1745 VIII. 8 Your father sent a cow to you 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
X807 SoOTHi v.A’j^r/f//a'r Lett 11814) HL 152 When they 
meet with a likely chapman, they produce other [prints] 
of the niONt obscene and tiiiscnicvous kind. 

6 dial. (Sec quot.) 

1863 A I'KiNsoN Vorksh. Gloss. JY. Elding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied lu horse.s of the Cleveland breetl 

Cha'pmanable, A- Ohs. [see - able.] Fit 
t<> be sold ; marketable. 

■594 Nasiik Terrors of Nt. E jb. Whether he fa barreld 
herring] l>e rotten or merchant and chapnianable or no. 
■599 Lent. Siuffe 11H71) 43 'I'aking and smudging it 
(nicrchatU and chapmanable as it should bci. 

t Cha'pmaahood, -head. Ohs. [f. Chavman 

HOOD, -HEAD.] =^CHaPMANHH 1 P. 

^1386 CiiAUCKR Shiprn T. Ffor cucremoore we moote 
atonde in drede Of hap and flortunc in oure diapinanhede. 
1393 OowKa Cottf, II. 83 Of cluipincnhoile he found the wey 
And ckc to colgne die money Of sondry metal. 14^ Dircs 
^ Paup. iW. de W.» vii. x. aoi Ncyther in knyghthode nc 
in chapmanhode ne in werKmanshyii. iidx Sianviiorst 
AKiuis IV. (Arb.) 106 Ne yet eauer 1 ihntm'd My self too 
wedlock : I toe no such chapmanhud )um:kiied. 

+ Cha'pnianry* Ohs. [f. as prec. + -uy.] 'riie 
employment or dealing of a chapman ; mercantile 
busines*?. (With quot. 1 790, cf. C'H vp-monk^ . ) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 58/a A chapmanry, negorituio. 1691 in 
Archotol. XII 101 (D.) He is moderate in nis prices wliich 
gets him much chapmanry. 1717 31 in IUilkv, vol. II. 1790 
w. MARhiiALiwl/iVr/. C4»MM/»Vf Uloss. (R. U. S \ ChapwaHrv, 
that which is abated, or given again, by the hulb r, on re* 
cuiving money of the buyer. 

Chfk'pmftXlBllip. [see -SHIP.] Performance 
of the mnetions of a chapman, trader, or dealer. 

■ 7*7 3 * bAii.KV, vol. II, Chapmanry., Chapmanship, tlie 
employment or dealinirs of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 
>8a7 Gentk Mag. XCVll. il 5a Chapmanship is the vogue 
of the day. 1885 Ch. Q. Ret> XXI. 177 'I'o trust the chap- 
manship of the children of the East. 

ChA'p-nonoy. dial. ^Sce quot., and cf. 
CiiAPifANiiT, quot. 1790.) 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. <E. D. S.) Chap-numey^ a amall 
■um of money returned by the vendor to the vendee on 
receiving payment llic ancient form of allowing discount 
on the settlement of an account. 

Chapolory, obs. form of Scapulabt. 


Chapon, obi. form of Cafor. 
tCuponni. //er. Obs. (Said by heraldic 
writers to be cornujtion of F. chaperon hood.] 
CUAPf/UBRKT. llunce OhAponrnod a. Obs. 
s8B8 R. lioLMB Armimry 1. vii f 49 The point Chapoum 
or Champaine is also reversed, and set in any of the four 
points 01 the Rscochion. /hid. t ix. | 1x5, He beareth 
Argent three Shapernes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns, and Snapournetts from the resemblance they 
have to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
I hid. I. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed in vex or concave . . if the bending be outwards it is 
termed Shapoumed, or Con vexed. 

CShapoimet. Her. Also 6-7 BhapourDOt(t. 
[dim. oi chapourn, or corruption of F. chaperonstet^ 
In a coat of arms, a chief divided by a 1>ow-sliaj)ea 
line, understood (o represent a hood. 

ij96s Leigh Armorie (1597' 62 b, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Shapournet, Or, and Ermines. 1610 Guili.im Her- 
eUdry 11. iv. (1660I 56 Tlie field is Tcnn^, a cheefe, or, 
(.liar>^eil with a Shapournet Ermine. Thts teartn Skapour~ 
net Ilf I misi.ike noli is derived from the French word 
Chaperon whii h significth a Hood, whereof this is a di* 
minutive and beareth a resemblance. 1696 Phillips, Lha- 
pournet, a little Hood, u bearing in Armory. 17x1- x8oo 
Hailkv, Chapournti, a little Hood ; the Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms. 

I leiico OhapournettodyBliap-a. Chapourked. 

x688 R. Hoi ME Armoury 1. viii 9 86 He beareth a 
Eesse and a shapournett sh.ipotiilnlcd (or shupournetted or 
headed' of the third. Ibid i ix. 9 i He beareth Argent a 
[Chicfl Shaponmetietl Kevcised, Avure. (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapoumed >. 

Ghapparal, -rel le, bad sp. of Chapakbal. 

II ChAppe. Obs. [a. K. chape (in 16th c. chappe) 
late L. cappa : see Cap.] A cape or cloak. 

i8ss SroTT Tahsm. xxvii, De V.'uix . then removed the 
ch^pc ifapa\ or long riding-cloak which Kicliard wore. 
Cnapi^, obs. form of Chap. 

Chapped Also 6 9 chapt. [f. 

Chap v. ami sh l p -ei».] 

1. h issurctl ; cracked ; as clayey gioiind^ in sum- 
mer, or the hands and li])s by exposuie to fiosi. 

rx46o 'lowneiey Myst. 98 My lyngers ar chappy d. I549~ 
6a Stkhnholo Ik H. Ps. Ixv. 9 W^hen that the earth is chapt 
and dry, and thirsleth nmre and more. 16x1 Bible Jer 
XIV. 4. 1783 J. C. Smvtii in Aled. Commutt. 1 . 205 Hi» 

h.ands were sv elled and ch.apt. 18. . Keats Life (1848 > 1 1 . 
137 Who watts for thcc, as the chapp’d earth for rain. 
Mod. A cure for chapped lips, 
b, slanj^. I’arclied. lliir'^ty. 

1671 R III All Canting Acad. 37 Cha/'d, Dry, or Thirsty. 
ijmS in New Cant. Diet 

2. t ut sm.all or short : chopjied ; beaten sm.'ill. 

X730 'J’lioMsoN Autumn 404 ']*he ragged furre ; Stretch’d 

o’er the stony heath, the stubble chant, a in Herd's 
Sr. Songs 1 1 79 (Jam. ) With cKapped kail. 

Chapped tjjvjn'i, ppl. a - [f. Chap sh*^ + -ed'?.] 
Having a chap oi jaw . chieHy in comb. 

a 16^ Makvkll To coy Mis'ress, Rather at once our 
time devour 'Th.iii kngui.sh in his slow chap'd power. 1715 
Bailuy lirasni. Coiiog. 33 Yon dainty cliapp’d Fellow. 

Chappelde, obs. lunns of Chapel. 
Chappellane, -asm, olm ff, ('HArLAur. 
Chappellet, obs, foim of Ciiapli t. 
Chapperon, -roon, obs. ff. Chaperon. 
Chappie, -y (tja**pi . colhq. [f. Chap .sh.^ -f- -tk, 
-T ^ 1 Little chap or fellow. (Used collo- 
qin.-illy of a 'chum’ or intimate friend; orig. . 9 <r. ) 

i8ai Oait a. IVvlie III. 229 <Jam.) He was a clever 
chappie. 1830 — I^aurie T. 1. viii. (1849) 29 Ye're an auld 
farrant cliunpy. i8lk J*nneh 3 Jan. 4/1. 

Chappin, Sc. form of Chopin 
Chappixi|[ • t/se piq), vhL sh. [f. Chap r/.] 

1 . The fis'-uring or cracking of the surface; a 
chap or crack. 

■ 54 ® Ra>nslij Pyrth Man. (xs64> 53 b, Pushes, chap- 
pynges or thyncs, whi< h cauhc great paync. 1669 Worliikik 
Syst. Agric. x. 4 1 (1681 ' 205 Pave it very' well with Flints 
. . which preserves the clay . from the chapping of the 
Wind or bun at such times as the Pool is empty. 1677 
Moxon Meek. A-rr^'c. 1x703' 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
from Cracking or Chapin^^. x86o F. Churchill Muhvi/ery 
(ed. 4) xxix. 66H Excoriation or ‘chapping’ (of the nipple]. 

2 . Nc. Striking, knocking. Chapping^ stiih, a 
stick to strike with, a weajKxn ol offence. 

\xh $7 Chopping-stick', .see CnorriNf: vhl.sh] 17*1 Kelly 
Si . pro’ll. 104 (Jjiin.) Fools should not have chapping sticks. 
1815 Semr Guy M, vi. 18x3 'I'ennant C'l// Beaton 117 
ij.iin.' An' I but arice tak up a chaiipin-stirk. I’d fain knap 
a < rown wi't, mair es|iccially a nilleii Papist’s. 

Cha pping, /yv. ff. Chapt^i jh-it 

chaps or breaks in chinks or clefis. 

x6io w. y 01 KiNoMAM Art of .Snrj'ev i. x. 24 Cliapping 
grounds, clunking, or chauming with Cranies. 

2. Hrenking in short waves; = ClfoppiNC? ppl. a. 

^ i6aa R, Hawkins Coy. S. Sea 11847) 32 The wind.. blow- 
ing bard caused a chapping sea. 

II ChappOW tljnpair) [a. Pushtoo 

chapiPo raid, foray, inroatl ; ef I’ers. and Turki 
ckapu plunder, attack, charge.] A plun- 

dering expedition, a raid. 

i860 Mavnr Rkiu Odd People 340 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition. 1879 l>ow Jrul. Gen.Ahhott ii. 
150 I'hey were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
at Texeen. 1884 O’Donovan Merv. xiv, 1 'he Khan of Ku- 
chan . . sent out a chappow of a hundred horsemen to ceixe 
whatever com . . they could find. 


Chftppy (tfc'pO# [f* CBA^jb.^ 4- -Y L] Full 
of chaps or chtfCs. 

i6if CoToa, Eendu . . gaping, chappie. 1833 Lamb Last 
Emm. Now^pr. 35 Venn whose clumpy knucldes we 
have often yearned to amputate. 1863 Ln. Lyiton Ring 
Asmmm 1 . 11, i. 3x6 Muttering from hin chappy lip. 
t Chappyt a:^ Obs. (f. Chap sb.^ -f -Y L] 
Given to tiiing the chaps ; talkative. 

1693 W. Roseuison Phraeeol. Gen. 193 A very chappy 
fellow : all tongue. Jhid. 1203 A chappy boy. 
Chappylle, ohs. form of Cuapkl. 

Chappytre, obs. form of Chapter. 

Ohapron, obs. form of Chafkbor. 

Chapter (tJa^ pUi), sb. Forms : 3 oheapitre, 
3-5 ohapitre. 4 ohapltero, ohaptire, 4-6 .Sir. 
ohaptour, 4-8 chapiter, 5 ohap7tTir(e, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, chaptur, 5-6 chapytre, 6 chapy- 
ter, chapytour, ohapitour, ohEpiture,?ohapit, 
.Sir. oheptour, 6- chapter. [A later syncopated 
form of Chadtter, a. OF. chapitre^ earlier chap- 
itle'.^L. capilulum. dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancient Latin, in the senses ' little head, head of 
a plant, cnpital of a column', and later, those of 
' hcad-dre^b of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law’. The form chapter appears in Sc. in 
14th c., but in Eng. is rare belore the 16th; 
chapiter i»urvived beside it till the i^ddle of the 
17th, and is still occasional in the sense ' capital 
of a column '. Cf. also Catmtulum, Capitlk, 
Chapitle, Chapiter, all orig. the same word.] 

1 . A mam division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an eniire literary woik, or one of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions 0/ the books of the ilible. Cf. 
IkioK sh. 7. 

la 1000-1450 see Capttlk, CHAriri e.] 

n X3a5 A Her. Ji 14 |ioos hoc ich to dcl^ on vihte dislinc- 
tiunn. . IhiiMediittinrtiiin bcodfif clieapilrei.. ri^SfiCiiAUCEH 
Nonne I *r. T. 2^5 In the same book . Right in the nexte 
chapitre after ihiR. 1398 T'hkvisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de 
W.) I. 9 'J'lie cJiapytoiiis of cucry of ihyse bokes folowyng. 
X401 Pot. Poems 11B59) 11 . 1x3 In the book ot licutroiioni)e, 
the seven and twenty chapitre. 1536 Piliir. J*er/. tW.de 
W. i,s3i) 15 In the kiNt chupyier of his cpysile to the (tala- 
dices. i5« CovKKDALK <rV«., 'I'hc first Iw ike of Moses . 
'J’hc first chapter. 1549 ( ompL Scot. vi. j8 Sainct Agus- 
tyne .. in the ix ch«)>tour of his seuynt beuk, X581 Lam- 
BAUOK Eiren. 11. ii. (1588' 124 In the iiexi Chapiter ol this 
Bookc. 1635 i^UROiAK Pilgrimes 11 1503 In his Chapiter, 
.Suruto-Wugin ..he bids them marry one, two, three or 
foure wivt.s a man. 1758 Johnson idler^o. 13 F 10 Unable 
to read a chapter in the bible. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
111. xviii. 243 'I'he preceding Kections of this chapter. 

\i. fig. 

t6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 24? Ol Where lies your Text t 
Vw. In Orsinocs bosume. ///. In his bosome'i^ lu what 
ch.\pler of his bosomcY 1661 Kmii Orrekv State Lett. 
1x743) 1.59 It is like the bill* of mountebanks, where the 
contents promiiu: more than in the chapter i* made good. 
1841 Mylks Cath, Th, iv. § 29 317 Their [the Prophets’] 
lives LoiisCituie some of the noblest cluiptcr.s of Jewish 
Chronicles. MFRHON F.ng, Traits, Wealth Wks. 

(Bohn) 11 . 70 "i'is a cunou* chapter in modern liUtory, the 
growth of the machine-shop, 

C. A head or division of ihc Acts of Pailiament 
of a single <^esBion. 

t 66 o R. CoKR Ptnver 4 Suhj x^2 First we have granted 
to God, and hy this our present Chanter have confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of England hliall 
be free, 1863 Cox lustit. 1. iv. 20 The Acts of each 
Session were not divided into chapters with distinct titles. 

■•Ar- Head, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by on, upon . ) arch. 

■393 UoWRR Con/ IL 192 Avarice, lu whose chapitre now 
we trete. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 51 ]*restis arc nuwc in k® xaine 
chapiter. x68x Tkmi'le il/c///. iii. Wks. 1731 I. 342 Upon 
which Chapter 1 said a good deal. 1766 H. WALr<iLE I.ett. 
Ill, X50 There are some chapters on which 1 siill fear we 
shall not agree. 1865 Caki.vir Eredk Gt. HI. viii. v. s9 
Must lead a life clcai of reproach ; and more [larlicularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

3 . A short * lesson ' or passage of Scripture read 
in certain services of the Latin Church. (In med. 
L. capilulum ; F. chapitre and capitule.) 

Alsu b. ' An anthem in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lauds after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying witli the d.ny*. Did. CJir. Antiq. 

b xaoo U'tuteney Ride S./lenet (1868 45 ACfter kam filye 
k<et captel of k^ic .'iroslclc lore, ka^t beo ^esed butan bocc. 
55 On non \in capitles .syn sestingene of jrani forseadan 
aealme ] 

1450- 1530 Myrr. Our Latiye 196 A chapylcr ys as mocha 
to say as a lytel hed . . yt ys .Tlway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel that is redde in the masse the ii.*ime 
daye. Ihitl. 239 As y* writen before . . in the chapiter at 
lawdea. X4&a Monk 0/ Kxieskam (Arb.I at When the 
chaptur was ronge ns the tyme refjiiyrcd to calle the couimt 
to inatens, he went than to chirche as he did the duye 
before. Diet. Chr. Anltg. 1 . 2B8/1 'I'lic ‘little chap- 

ter’, said at all the canonical houm excepting Mrittiia, after 
the ^Im* . . con*i*tii of one or two verse* of Scripture, 
usually taken from the Epistles . . often from the Profihets, 
and occasionally from other parts of Scripture. It is re* 
cited hy the officiating priest, standing. 

4 . A duly consiitute<l general meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
of the members of any monastic or religious order# 



0HAP7BB. 

or of an order of knightSi for consultation and 
transaction of the affairs of their order. ) 

[* From the laKt>mentioned ututav (the ca^itula of a mo- 
nostic rule) coupled with the practice of reading a capi> 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or (as was Si. Augustine's 
practice) of Scriraures, to the assembled canons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monk.s themselves came to 
be called in a body the capitulum or chapter, and their 
meeting-place the chapterhouse.* Diet. Car. Antiq. 
a88/i ; d. Du Cange and Liitrd. More exactly the name 
rAa/rrrwas first transferred to the mtetmgt and then to 
those who met. The transference was easy through such 
expressions as ire or com»enire mi rapitu/Hm^ to go Ijo (the 
reading of i the cwUle or cliaptcr, thus to the meeting.] 

I1M3-S4S6 see CtiAPiTt.E.] 

c teos St. Atimumi^'is in S. E. P. rx86a) 8a Fe chapitre of 
salesliury araorwe was plener; Alle Jm Canouns of he tiueor 
come fur & ner, To consailli him of binge. 1M5 
(RBOua Bruce xvii. 589 I'hat bargane callit wass The 
chaptour of mytoune; for thare Slayn sa mony prestis 
ware. s)B . Wvcmp IVits. (tSBo) 43 pe chesynge ofhis suc- 
cessour be maad of mynistns prouincial fk custodis in be 
chapitre of witsontide tgfiu Leigh Wrwar/e 1 1597) 77 He 
ordained that al the kings of armes, should kecM their 
Chapiters once euery quarter of the yere. 1679 Prance 
Narr. Pop. Plot ^ There being a Chapter (us they call it, 
that is, a General Convention) of Friars held in Somerset - 
House. s68i Lend, Ga^ No 1606/4 This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Order of the (iarter. 

Ihtd. No. 4300/s The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
ot the Order of the Black Eagle. 1751 CiiAMaxas Cyct. s.v.. 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistercians, who held the nnx in 1116. 
s8o8 Scott Marm. 11. iv, To hold A chapter of St Benedict, 
For inquisition stem and strict. 

+ b. As the court for the trial and discipline of 
offences against ecclesiastical law. Ohs. 

a xjoo Stria 343 (Matz ) For al the world ne wold I nout 
Tlmt ich were to chapitre ibroul. c X3M CHAUChR Fnar'e 
T. 61 He wolde . somne hem to the Chapitre. 17x6 Avlifkk 
Pnrerg. 199 The word Chapter , sometimes . . denotes the 
Place, where lJulinquents receive Discipline and Correction 
ai'cordiiig to the Orders of the Church. 

t o. 'I’hc place in which the chapter meets ; 
» Chaptkb-housk. Obs. 

[<’X3|86 Chaucer Sotnpu. T. 937 In cure chapitre pray wc 
day and night. X4B2 Caxion Gold. l.eg. 943/1 He called 
hys brethcren in to the chappy trc.] 17^ Avi.iiw Paterg. 
iqq I'he word Chapter issometimesputto signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Kcxlesiastical 
do usually meet. 

6. The members of Buch assembly collectively 
as a perinaueiit body : esp. The body of canons 
of a collefpnte or cathedral church, presided over 
by the dean. 

0/ a cathedral. — S49X Act f Hen. P/f, c. 93 § 3 And 
coiifermed by the Chnpiltrc of the Cathedrall Churclie. 
xux Att 14 1$ lien, c. 9 The Jieane and Chapiter. . 

of the free chapell of the kynge. of Sainct Marlins le 

f raiinde. xgu in Scrype Eal. Mem. III. App. xlvi. 149 
11 the name of the whole chapter they have appealed unto 
th* Arches. s6a8 Coke On Lttt. 1. 95. 1641 K. Bmoukk 
Eng. Episc. 11 A Cloistered Chapiter, among which arc 
usually the very drej^ges of lowest men. 1765 Bi acksionu 
Comm. 1 . I. ii. 397 The dean and chapter are. .the nominal 
electors of a bishop. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. lo/AC. 
11$ A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bishop 
and to serve the church itself, .the Chapter as it is called. 

Of Knights. — 1848 Penny Cyt 1 . XXI V. 'J'he Master 
[of'the Knights 'I'emplars]. .was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Knights. .Tlie head province was that 
of Jerusalem; the affairs of the cirder . .were for llie nio»t 
part directed by die chapter of this province. 

6. (See quot. ) 

17x6 Ayliffs Parerg 199X116 word Chapter is sometimes 
. .used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

7 . ClAPlTULATION J b, C, 

xB6a Kirk Ckas. Bold\. ii. 105 With many ceremonies and 
courtly rites the * chapters or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 

8. Clockmaking. [From the of Roman numerals 
to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (Sec qiiot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 50 (Thel Chapters . . 
[nre] the Roman characters used generally to miu-k the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 

+ 0. Arch. The capital of a column : for this 
the fuller form Chapiteb is now used. Obs. 

10 Phrases. 

Ta. -4 hard chapter: a painful lesson or ex- 
perience, * hard lines Obs. 

BtJNYAN Pi(gr. II. 146, 1 dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them. X699 Frampton 
in Life of Ken. (1854) 766(D) An hard chapter you’ll say, for 
me. t6m Phillips s. r . , We say 'tis a hand Chapter when a 
man suffers undeservedly And byway of reproof, we say, 
be read him a Chapter in Tob. I7st-u Strype Ecrl. Mem. 
III. I. X. gi Ijidy Jane. .Imd a very hard chapter to be set 
op to be queen, even again(>t her will,, .and soon after ad- 
judged to De executed for bein^ queen. X7a5 Raii.sv Erasm. 
Cetfoq. (1B77) 309 (D.) Necessity i.4 a hard chapter. 

b. Chapter attd verse : the exact reference to a 
passage of Scripture ; ^ exact authority far. 

xM Earle Microcosm, xiiii. fArb.) 63 Tumtim downethe 
leafe to her Booke when shee heares nam'd Chapter and 
Verse, xytx Vind. Sacheverell Here is an ugly Stoiy 
with Chapter and Verse. x86o Thackeray /’Ai/i/ 11 . xiii. 
She can give ihapter and verve for her belief. 1870 J. A 
PiCroN .Vem The. Old Faith iv. iia The early Fathersdid 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. 

0. To the end of the chapter : {fig.) through the 
whole of the subject ; to the end, throughout. 

a 1704 R. L’Estranor (J.) And so forward, mutafis mu- 
tmmiist to the end of the chapter. 1843 Halibvrton Sam 
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Siiei Brng. ii (Hoppel You alway* was a fool, and always 
will be to the end of the chapter. s88i SAiN’iaauRv Drydtu 
30 Questions on which doctors wUl doubtless disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

d. The chapter of aceidents: the unforeteen 
couiue of eveiite. So the chapter of possibilities, 
(Cf. 2.) 

Mrs. Brooke Etni/y Mouieigue (1784^ II. Iv. a Not 
having supposed her refusal to be in the cnaiiier of possi- 
bilities. a 177^ Beauties qf Chesterfield 46 (H^pe) Con- 
sider how propttiems the imapCer of accidents i.4 to them. 
18x7 Ke ATI nor /Vito. I. 160 Leaving every thing to the 
diw and the chapter of accidents, i^i [see Accidrni x.] 
i88e Huxley Cray-Fish iiL 110 It will. . tmst to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts hack. Mod, Story. 
The chapter of accidents was not yet complete. 

11. Cotfib. M chapter-headings ^room\ ohapter- 
bread (see quot.); ohapter-l^da, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense 5): ohApter-queat, an 
inquest or inquiry held by an ecclesiastical chapter. 
Also Chaptek-housk, q.v. 

1616 SuRFu & Markh. Countr. Farm^ Such is the white 
bread which is Mild of the bakers, and ^‘chapter bread : as 
also that which is wel leuened, knodden, sumewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
tiijh Cou/emp. Kev. June 107 With regard to the *chiwter- 
headings. c XS77 Canon in Mill Manx Ord. SfStat. Lavts 
(iHaii 53 All those which are suspected of Sorcerrie. .and 
are presented by the *Ciiaptcr-Quest. 1845 8. Austin 
Kanke's Hist. Kef. 111 . 377 The *i'haptcr-room of the 
bishop’s palace. lyey Swift To Earl of Oxford^ Suppose 
him [the new dean [gone through all vexations. . First-lruiu, 
and tentiis, and chapter-treats. 

Cbapter (Ifa* ptwl, v. ff. prcc. sb., or a. F. 
ehapitre-rs 15th c. in Littic.] 

1. trans. 'Fo divide into chapters ; to arrange in 
chapters. Hence Cha ptering, vbl, sb. 

x^S Gaxton K. Arthur ad fin., xxi Ijookes chapytred 
and eniprynti'd & finished. 1509 Hawks Keamp. Vtrt. 
I'rol , *lhis bnke. was . . presented to our sayd soucrayne 
lordc chapytred and marlccd after lhi.s tiible. 1603 Stow 
Sunt. 196,1, i had long Kiiicc gathered notes to have clut)i- 
tered. i66r Fuli f.r llorthtes (18401 Jl. 16a ITiii. general 
tradition of Langton’s chaptering the Bible. 1817 8 C'on- 
ui'.Ti Kesid. U. S. (1833) 105 Where 1 Rtop]:Hrd in the First 
Part. 1 have, in like manner, resumed the chaptering. 

2 . To reprove, take to task. [Cf. CHAPfKii sb. 
4 b, and F. c/mpitrery ‘ icprimandcr cii plciii cha- 
pitre; fig. et Jam. adresser une reprimand c ’.J 

1693 Dkyden Char, Polybius \T.', He . . arraigns hun for 
the iiicon.stancy of his judgement, and cliaptcrs even liis 
own Aratus on the same head. i8n Daily JV. ib Oct. 3/1. 

S. 'J'o mark with Roman numemls. 

Chaptev^liOlUie (tJa;‘ptdi|hctUh). For forms 
see CHArTKK sb . ; also 2 oaptalhua, 4 ohapit'^l- 
houR, ohapitele-housa (cf. ('apiti.k, Ciiapjtle). 

A building attached to a cathedral, monastery, 
etc , in which meetings of the chaiitcr are held. 

a tsBU O. E. Ch*vn, an. zxi6 Buemde tall mynstre of 
Biirh, and callic h* husas butan se Cantrihus and se .Sl«ep- 
perne. 1377 P. PI B v. 174 Ifl telle any tale.s .. 

am chulaiiged in he chapitelhous. rx394 P. PI. Crede 199 
panne was j>e chaptirc-hous wrou^t as a greet chirche, 
Pilgr, Pet/. (W dc W, i$3i' 65 Redynge in .. ihe 
tliupyter hous at collacyon. 1M5 Camden Kem. 35 The 
Chapiter house of Vorkc Minster. 1784 Land. Guz. No. 
6390/1 The three Officers of the Order went into the Cli.ip- 
icr-Housc. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hut. 111 . xix 396 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 

t Clia'PteriRt. Cbs. A member of a chapter. 

17x6 M. Davies On Drama in A then. Brit. ui. 4 Orato- 
riaiis, Scmmarisis, Cluqitensts. 

t Cha’pterly, adv. .Sc. Obs. [f. Chapter sF 
+ -LY ^.] 1 . Jn full chapter ; in due form nml 

style; see quot, 1825. 

1560 ist Bk. Discipline vii. <1836) ^The principalis being 
convened with the whole regents [of the universitie] chap- 
terly. 1687 Loud. Gob. No. 9351 3 A fit opportunity for 
their [Knignts of Thistle] Meeting Chajiterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal Chapel in His Palace of Holyrood-house. i8a5 
Jamtf.8on s. V., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met or 
convened, when all the members are presenL 

2 . With reference to the chapter (of a book). 

It 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iii 557 , 1 haif schawiii qiihair 
tt standis chaptourlie. 

Chaptlre, -tour, -tur, obs. ff. Chapter, 
Chaptre, obs. f. Chapiter, Ciiai*ter. 

Chaptrolf (rise'ptrCl). ArJi. [dim. of Chaf- 
TKU in sense of Chapiter : see -el.J The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an impost, 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (i7t\3' 379 If you will add a 
Keystone, and Chaptrelstotbe Aich..inakeyourChaplrels 
the same thickness that, .the Keystone is. X75X Halfpenny 
Designs Chinese Doors iii. 3 From the lower Line of the 
IMinth, to the upper Line of the Chaptrel 

t Chapwoman. Obs. [after Chapman.] A 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 

x6a4 Massinger Renegado iii. ii, Is there hope, sir, He has 
got me a good chapwoman 7 a xfiga Bromr Mad Couple 
II. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 93 , 1 beingnone of the wisest Chapwoman. 
1707 Loud. Goa. No. 4343^ Mary Swinstead, late of St, 
Giles’s in the Fields . . Chapwoman. 1753 Richardson 
Graadison (1781) III. xvli. 141 Methinks ] would not be a 
petty-chapwoman, if I could help. iSeg Blacksu. Mag. XIV. 
361 The exhortations of chapmen and chapwoinen. 

Chapylle, obs. form of Chapel. 

Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. Chapter. 
Ohapytle, -tylle, obs. IT. Chapjtlb. 


OHARS. 

Ohs. or duiL Return, tnm ; tum 
of work: seeCttAKa 

t Chmtt Ohs. Altto 3 (ohiRvo), 3 ^ uRure, 
4-5 ohaAr(e, 4-6 obam, 5 eluupr, 6 Sc. dbur, 

L 9 CMAfB [a. F. char ( i sth c, io >* 

carrm. But the form ^rre (and possibly 
chare in some qiiots.) was perh. a. OF, emm 
L. earra ; sec Car sh.^] 

1 . A chariot, car ; a cart, wagon. 
a tsnoCunorM. 9x63 tCott.i Hetias was..Tnuislati^tn a 
golden chiare [other MS.S, chare], /hid. 4657 To ride ai 
quar in kinges char chare]. etM Chaucbs KmU. 

T. snga AUmte hischaar [j# 3 MhS. : char'*, chare**] ther 
wenten white alauntz. ri4aD Paliad. on //msh. t. 957 
When Phebus chare hath goon abonte it iwye. i4fD Cax. 
TON ChroH. Eng. eexliv. <104 Al the horses draa^g Che 
chare were trapped in blak. c iMo Lemcelot 3 Utmsich 
arly in his fyre cnare. Ibtd. 734 Mony o strong chariot and 
chcr. xga3 Ld. Berners Froiu. 1 . ccclxiu. 591 Sixe chares 
laded wiih,.brede and wyne. 1897 Hossks Homer 175 
For all his flaming horfte« and his ctiarre. 

2 , V A cart-load. Char of lead i see onot.) 
e tsfle Sir J. Bai.pouk Practick* 1x754) 87 (Jam.) For one 
char of leid, that is to say, xxitii lotinellis itiiif. s^a 
Camei M Inierpr.y Ckarre ot I^ead, consists of thirty pi^ 
each pig containing mix stone wanting^ two pound, ana 
every stone being twelve pound, Aseisa de pondeidhue, 
Rob. 3 R. Scot, cap. 33, sect. a. xToS-at Kersey Ckarre 
tf Lead (as in Cowell. (Erroneously made by BAttEV, 
t72X, into Charge of Lead, which is cupiod into mod. Diets, 
as a current term b 

CllRT (tj^), .tA.’L Zool. Forms : 7 ohara, 
oharre, 7-8 oh&rr, 8- char. [Known in books 
only since 17th c. ; but may have been in local use 
long before. Ktymology unknown: possibly of 
Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, ceara ted, blood -coloured, 
ccar bloml ; also ihe W. name torgoch retl-bellkd]. 
1 . A .small fish {Saimo salvelinus) of the trout 
kind, foinul in the lakes of mountainous districts in 
the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 

x66s Phiii.ifs, CV/tirr, a kind of fish which breeds most 
pfculiarly in Winunderniere in TAiicushirc. x 85 B Wil- 
kins Real Char. 141 Trout, Charr. 1674 Rav Freskmt. 
1 ish jtut There arc iwo Kc»rts lakcn in Winander-mrre. 
The greater having a red belly they call the red Charre : 
and the lesser having a white belly, whiih they call the 
CiU 01 Gelt Charre. 1969 Pennant Brit. Zoot. Ill, a6t 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr. 1769 Mrs. Kafpald Hug. 
Housekpr. 47 To fiot Chars. 1863 liARiNC-t^iULD 

heiatui lot) Trutit and char from the lakes supply me with 
food. x88a J. Pavn Prtv. Vieu^s, Hoteis 184 Among other 
native delicacies, tliey give you fresh char cooked to a turn. 

Comlt. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gf, Brit. 11 . 381 The Char- 
fish., which we saw in K-tiiiaHhire, and also in Switzerland. 

2 . The Brook Trout {Saimo fonttHa/is) of U.S. 

!??♦ in Webster. 

Char, sb.h [f. Char r. 52 ] A charred substance. 

X879 H. Warren Kecr Astron. ii. at The sun itself will 
Ixtcome dead as a burned-out char. 1881 AV/m> si Mar. 6 
The coke or char left in the retorts. 

Char, dial. f. Chair. 

Char, w.', to turn, do turns of work, work as 
charwoman : sec Chare. 

Char (tjai), Also 8 oharr. Tples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense', taken app. from the first element of Char- 
coal: perhaps originally a * collier's’ (i. e. char- 
toal-buriier's ) term for (he making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Char v.\ is not tenable 
historically ; and Mahn’s suggestion of connexion 
with ‘ Okie caor.gor fire, flame*, is futile.')] 

1 . trans. To reduce by burning to charcoal or 
carbon ; to bum slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) xaS They have a way of 
Charring it [coal] (if I may ho spieak without a solecisme) in 
all particulars the same as they doe wood. I'he coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks. X774 T. West Antiq. Furness 
p. xliv, The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charred. X794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. II. xv. 174 
You may . . char or burn a niece of wood to a c<«tl. xSog 
houiitrv Mtuloc in Azt. xi, Kound the tire they char The 
stake-points. XB30 'J'rnnvson Taiking Oak an Nor ever 
lightning char thy grain. 

b. To bum, scorch (liquids). 

X7X3 Land. 4 Country Brew. iii. 11743) *84 [Cooler] 
hc.ais the other, and often chami the Wort X7S7 Bkadlev 
Faui. Diet. K.v. Brnvtng. Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. x8'38 I'. Thomson Chem. Ore. Bodies 614 Con- 
cenirateJ sulphuric acid chars it (spiruirj. 

C. To mark or delineate by charring, rare. 

1871 IVnoali. Fragnt, .Si. led. a) I. 1148 Falling on white 
pm>er, ihe image diars itself out. 

2 . intr. To become reduced to charcoal. 

X7B7 Braolby Fam. Diet s.v. Charcoal^ If it Cham 
faster at one part than another. 1855 Browning Men 4 
Worn., Herettis Trag. 11 . 300 Larch^eatt that chant to a 
chalk-white glow. 

Char, [?Cf. F. carrer fun bloc de marbre) 
L. quadrdre to square.] To hew or work (stone). 
1846 in Parker Gloss. Gothic Arckit. 63. 

CEar, v.^ dial. [The form answers to OE. 
eeori-an to creak : see Chabr sb.] ‘ To chide, 
to bark at’ {Whitby Gloss. 1855). 

Char-, see Chare sh. Comb.y and Cuabwoman. 
IlChara Hot. [L. chara name of 

some unidentified plant. 'Fhc mod. botanical appli- 
cation appears to be due to Vaillant {d. 1722).] 
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Name of a ^enas of aquatic acrogenoni plants, 
type of the N.O. Lharacete^ having their axis 
covered with tubeii on which calcareoub matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

17^ Chambkbh CycL Chmra . . called by some hip- 

puns. 1830 I<vKi.i. Prtnc, Otol. J.aoi Aquatic plants, such 
as chars, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
linie. 18&4 Brit, 4* For. Ev. Rrv. Apr. a8o In the trans- 
parent depths wars suspended great green clouds of chara. 

II Char-k*banc (Jarabah). [a. ¥. (har-d-Zw/c 
lit. * benched carriage ' ] A kind of long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking forward. 

tSu G. Downrs Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 61 'I’ourUts bound 
for Cliainouiiy hire a ckar-A~btutc^ which resembles an out- 
.side jauntirij^-car bisected lengthwise. 1864 Daily Tel. 35 
Oct., J'hc King’s waggonette, or, being out of England, let 
us call 11 his clinr-k-banc. i^a jKNKiNbuN Guuie Eng. 
La. la I'akiug the char-a-banc from Ambleside to Conistou. 

CharaoeOM (kar^*'ps\a. Bol. [f. L, Chara ; 
see -A0K<)i/8.] Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characem ; see Chara. 

s868 Intell. Obkerv. No. 53. 35a The characeous plant 
Nitclla Transluccns. 

Charaoin (ksc rasio). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Charac em (see prec.) + -IN.] A camphorous sub- 
stance found in Characem and other algoid plants. 

1880 Nature XXI. aso It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their iii.^rshy odour; it is .a species of 
camphor, forming very thin pellirles on the water stirfuce. 
1881 Pkilada. Fee. No 3455. 6 Chlorophyll and cliaraciite. 

Charact (kac.“r^kt ). arrA. Also 5 - 6 ohareote, 
6 ohareot, 6-7 oharaote ; and see Caract. [a. 
central OF. charade = ONF. caracte : see Caraot.] 

1 1 . An engraved or imprcisscd mark ; a stamp, 
impress ; a letter, figure, etc, Ohs. 

C1430 Lyuc. liothas IV. ii. (1554) 10a Charectes of Kis 
woiindcH. 155a Halu. Apol 96 The very chiiractes or mai-lces 
of the inferiiall beast 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(*573) *94 h, 'I'liose three cliarectsiXi «). 1570 nti.UNi.hLEY 
A'«rV/r/vii. def ii. 184 Figurrs or charades of number vsed 
in Aritlimetiri^ue. 1603 Knoli.f.s /’i/rX-i (i6ai) 476 Mouni- 
injz letters written in lil.'urke pa|>er w’ith white charactes. 

2 . A cabbalistic or magical aign or emblem. 

Daub tr. SleuianFs Comm. 437b, To Christen., 
with Salt, Oile, Water, Charades anil evorcihines. 1855 
Smkuley Occult Sc. 347 Written charms carried for defence 
are also known under the name of charncts. *886 Hurton 
Arab. Nts. tabr. ed.) 1 . 136 inscribed with talisman^ and 
cliarads. 

Char act, obs. form of Carat. 

Chairaoter (kteTorkUi , sb. Forms: 4-7 
oaract^r, 6 oaraotero, oarraoter, -aotre, 7 -eoter ; 
6 oharooter, 7 oharraoter, oharaoture, (ohar- 
raotker), 6- character. [ME. caracter{e, a. F. 
caraclere, ad. L. charadcr^ a. Or. instru- 

ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinctive nature, f. to 

make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave ; or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F. caracte after this. In 
Eng. it was fuither assimilated in i6th c. by 
(fictitious) spelling with ch~. (Wyclif used both 
caracte .inc^ caraUcr ; he ma^’have taken llie latter 
directly Irom Latin, ns Littre cites F. caractHre only 
from 15th c. In 16 -17th c. often chara cter.\ 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . A distinctive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwi'ie funned ; a brand, stamp. 

('131JI .Shurfham 44 Caradcr ihct is prente y-diped, Nys 
non of eliinge. 138a Wvc lie Rev. xiii. i6 ’I'o Wic a i arac- 
ter.. in her lorhcdii. 1607 I'oprell Four-/. Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to make the 
chameter of a horse in the foichcad of a bondblave *643 
KoriKRS Naantan 220 What Characters are in your seuie. 
will soon be seen by your wax. *658 Evelyn /'r. Card. 
(1675 > 150 Mclonii. .full of embroidery and ch.iracter«. *763 
Churchill Ghost iv. Wkv 1774 1 1 . j 15 ( 01 which, in ( 'harac- 
tem of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible anddirCj Inwoven flam’d. 
1851 D. Wilson Frch. Ann. II. iv. iv. 280 Graven characters 
on the walls. *875 J kvons Money <1878) 58. 

b. fig. with distinct reference to tlie literal sense. 
*386 Marlowe If//’/. TatnburL\ ii,Thou. bychaiaotcrs 
graven on thy brows . . l>eserv'st to have the leading of an 
host, a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant iv. i, Woman's 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv'd the 
universe in less ChAracters. «i77i Gray H'ks (1807) I 26 
The characters of hell to trace. 1794 Sullivan V'letv Nat. 

1 . 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2 . A distinctive significant mark of any kind ; a 
graphic sign or symbol. 

1597 Mqrley Introd. Mus. 3 A Cliefe is a charecter set on 
a rule at the beginning of a verse. ^ 1674 Plavford likill 
Mhs. I. viii. 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. i8ox 
Hutton Course ilfrvM. f i8o6> 1 . 8 Various characters or 
marks used in Arithmetic. 

8. esp. A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 
syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
6ne of the simple elements of a written language ; 
e.g. a letter of the alphabet. 

*490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 ITie Fenyces were the fyrst 
inuentours of caracteris dyfTerencing that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed lettres for to write, igjo Palsur. 
II If land u be vowelles. they shalbe written with these 
caractersy and v. iM 'I hynne Animadv. (1865) 13 With 
whiche Carractris ys Geffry Chausyer written. s6xs Biblr 
Pref. 6 Set forth by Potken in Syrian characters. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. £p. Ded. 4 God hath writ his 
Commandements in so large characters. 1713 F. T. Short- 


hand 26 Several of the Characters may slgnlfle whole words. 
1839 Dickens in Fomter Li/o 187*) 1 . 70 When 1 had . . 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters. 1837 Penny Cycl. vii. 
33 The Chinese characters or written words are symbols of 
ideas. 1891 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. II. iv. iv. a8o The ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic characters, 
t b. Spec, in pi. Shorthand. Obs. 

1641 in Kushw. Hitt. ColL 111. (1693) 1 . ^78 Whom his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in Charactm. 
1680 Baxter Anvw. Stillingfi. xxxiiL 48 Short writing 
called Clmracters though exp^itious, is hard to be read 
by others. 1733 Jon. Edwards H'ks. (1834) I. Ixafivi/i 
\Mem.'^ When I am unfit for other business to perfect myself 
in writing characters. 

4 . collect, a. gen. Writing, printing, 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn. lix. Since mindc at first in carrecter 
was done. 1607 — Ttmon v. iii. 6 What’s on this Tomb, 1 
cannot read: tne Charracter lie take with wax. « 1636 
Flrtchrr Law 0/ Com. i. li 53 V/itliout the help of art or 
character. 

b. I'he series of alphabetic signs, or elcmentaiy 
symbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of lelteia. 

1996 Spenser State /ret. 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irkh. 1639 Mrq. Worcester Cent, Inv. 
xxxii, An universal Character . . easie to be written, yet in- 
telligible in any I.Anguage. *689 Stillinopl. Ortg. Brit. i. 
iz That Inscription .. was by the CharaLter not of above 
300 years Antiquity. i88a Daily News iz Oct. V4 Bismarck 
says that it takes him eighty minutes to I'ead in Roman 
type wliat he can rend in <tn houi in German character. ^ 

C. I’he Style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual : handwriting. 

1603 Shaki,. Meas. for M. iv ii. 308 Heere is the band 
and .Seale of the Duke : you know the Charracter I doubt 
not. 1638 Wentworth Let. in Carte ColL (*735^ ^ write 

in inurh pain, .be your MajestieCherefore pleased to pardon 
. .the badness of the character. 1704 J. Irapp Abra-Muli 

III. i. 1036 Some of your B'riends may by the Character 
Discover him who sent it. 1883 Lloyd El>b ty Ft. 11 . 253 
Written in a rough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or '■tyle of type or piintcd letter. 

1641 Evelyn Mem. 11857) 1 - 29 El/evir’s. printing house., 
renowned for the politeness of the chaiactcr ami editioiis of 
what he has published through Europe. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel II iv, Iniitaiiun of printed Roman chaiacler. 

6 . A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem ; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc.: *- Charact 4. 

c 1990 Marlowe Faust, v. 168 A book where 1 might see 
all characters and planets of the heavens. 1608 Bp. Hall 
Char. I ^ertucs 4- Vtces 11 go He weares Paracelsiaii Cliarnt - 
ters for the tooth-arhe *671 Milton P. R.w. 384 By what 
the stars Voluiuinous, or single thararters In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. 3801 .SouTiir%Y Thalaba iv. xv, 
The characters 'J'hat tell beneath what aspect they were set. 
1809 Scott Last Almstr. vi. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman. 

1 6 . gen. A symbol, emblem, figure ; an expres- 
sion or direct representation. Ohs. 

1606 BRYSKErrCrfs/. Li/o Z75 Signed with the character of 
Christ in haptinme. e 1630 I)rumm. op Haw'I ii. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 4 KnameU'd bank, w'hone shining gravel bears These 
sad characters of niy iiiisertcHl 1670 CorvoH EsOemon 

IV. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in tne worst 
Characters. 170a tr. Le Clen's Prim. Fathers 117 That 
the Son is. . the Brightness of his Glory' and Character of his 
Power. 

7 . A cipher for secret corre^^pondcnce. 

[1603 SiiAKS. Meas./or M. I. i. 38 There is a kindc of 
Character in thy life. That to th’ubseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold.l s6m-6o Pepys Diary 18 Jan., 1 .. intcr- 

5 reted iny third's letter by his character. 1664 Ibid 15 
uly, He hath given my Lord a character, and will oblige 
niy I.01 d to correspond with him. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 396 'I'hat lletterj which 1 copied myself in 
ch.irsu:ter last Sunday. 

II. Figurative scn«ies, 

8 . A distinctive mark, evidence, or token ; a 
feature, trait, characteristic arch in gen. use. 

190S Ord. Crystt'n Men 1. iii. (W. de W. 1506) 39 A spyr- 
ytucll token these theologycns call caracterc, that roaye 
ncuer he defaced. 1997 Bacon Cottiers Goodty Evill ix. 151 
Felicitie seemeth to bee a character of the fauour. .of the 
dluine powers. 1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 65 It were 
imprudent, and a character of much ignorance to inquire, etc. 
>774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wk.s. 1 . 174 Tell me, what one 
cii.tractcr of liberty the Americans have. ^ 18B6 Stevenson 
Dr. fekyll 126 Complete moral insensibility and insensate 
readiness to evil, which were the leading characters of K. H. 

b. now eip. in Natural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a spc'cies or genus. 

1737-9* Chambers Cycl.^ Character of a Plant. See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc. 1776 Withering Bot. A rf'ongem, 
(1796) 137 The most striking character U the 2 upright petals 
at the top. *879 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life ii. 34 l)r. Hunt 
hds discussed very fully their chemical characters. 1878 
19/4 C. Dec 1037 These aitrihutes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour are what are called its * specific characters 

0 . The aggregate of the distinctive features of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style; 
sort, kind, description. 

*699 Pearson Creed (1839^ 37a The character of the day 
on which our Saviour died is undeniable, *700 Burke 
C <1844) HI. 173 Your paper has much more tne charac- 
ter of a piece in an adverse controversy. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes f 18581 234 Natural stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet’s Kook. *899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade. 1866 Crump Banking ii. 59 The amount and 
character of the deposits of English banks. 

1 10 . The face or features as betokening moral 
qualities ; personal appearance. Obs. 

s6oi Shaks. TweL N. 1. li. 51 , 1 will beleeue thou hast a 
minde that suites With this thy faire and outward char- 


racter. 1607 — Cor. V. iv. 3$, I Mint him In the Charaeter* 
1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 11778) L 68 She was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress. 

11 . The sum of tlie moial and mental qualities 
which diitinguiah an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; the individuality im- 
pressed by nature and habit on man or nation ; 
mental or moral constitution. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rob. 1. I. 36 Ibe Nature, and 
Character, aUd Fortune of the Duke. s66e C. Lyttelton 
Let. in Hatton Corr. 1 1878) ao, 1 heare he writt the King's 
charraetker. lyog Addison Italy 9 Cunning, Industrious, 
and enur’d fto Hardship, .which was likewise the Character 
of the old iagurians. 1739 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
158 I'here is greater variety of parts in what we call a 
character, than there are features tn a face. 1830 Kbightlev 
Hut. Eng. 11 . 74 Thorough selfishness formed the basis of 
Henry's character. *8711 Manning Afusion H. Gltost ii, 53 
The character is that intellectual and moral texture into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up the inward 
life that is in us. 

12 . Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

*739 Pops hp. Lady 3 Most Women have no Characters 
at all. 1737 Whist on Josephus’ Ik'ars iv. xi. 1 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over. *8*8 Jas. 
Mill Bnt. India 11 . v. viii. 660 Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself. sQm J. S. Mill Liberty 108 A 
person whose desires and impufset are his own— are the ex- 
pression of his own nature, as it has beSh developed and 
modified by his own culture — is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine hu a character. 

b. Oansf. 

Moore I'iewSoc. It. (1790) l.xtv. 500 What is usu- 
ally called Character in a face, ih probably excess in some 
of Its parts. 1888 W, P. Frith Autobtog. 11 . 2*3 It is an 
excellent picture and from its strong character must be a 
good likeness. 

13 . The estimate formed of a perBon's qualities ; 
reputation : when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute.^ 

*7*3 Steele Sfret. No. 478 p 5 Till he be prov’d by Time, 
and established m a Character. 1786 I'. Jefferson IVrtt. 
(1B59) 1 . «^66 These debts must be paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. *856 Kane Ant. Expl. 11 . xv. 164 
1 1 pleased me to find that 1 had eai ned character wjlh these 
people. 1868 Fhekman Conq. (1B76J 11 . vii 60 An 

act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. transf, of things. 

M'Culloch Taxatiott 11. vi, (i85a> 275 Shops of es- 
tablished character and respectability. *879 Jevons Money 
(1878) 40 Such an impression . as shall estaolisn its character 
as current money of certain vzdue. 

t O. By character : by repute or report. In 
{great's character : in (good) repute. Oos. 

*789 Saunders in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 8a A medicine 
formerly in great character *79* Smbaton Rdvstone L. 
9 76 A nobleman scarce known to him, but by public 
character. zrs8s9 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1 . x. 294 , 1 
had known you by character long before. 

14 . A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person's qualities. 

c *645 Howell Lett. 1. iii. 18, I heard lier setting liim 
forth one day, and giving this character of him. a 1714 
Burnet Owft Time (1B2P 1 . 465, 1 name Sir George Savilie 
last because he deserves a more copious character. *868^ 
E. Edwards Raleigh 1 xx. 455 He went on to amuse 
hunself by drawing the characters of the conspirators. 

t b. transf. ol things. Obs. 

*69* Evelyn (title) A Character of England. 1709 Ad- 
dison Italy (J. )Thu subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it. 178* Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 13 Believing by the Character which he 
had given me, that the Wonc was brought near to the 
being finish'd. 

o. esp. A fonnal testimony given by an employer 
as to the qualities and habits of one that has been 
in his employ. 

1693 Cot. Rtk;. Penn I 399, I have had a good character 
of you. Sir. 1789 K. Cumberland in Observer "^io. g6 ^ 2 
[1 ] took the rascal upon his word without a character. i8u 
Lang Wand. India 130 Then came ..the coachman, the 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of these I had to 
write characters. 1878 Lady Lytton Sheets fr. Sands of T. 
*63 She got a place with a false character. 

15 . Recognized oificial rank; status; position 
assumed or occupied. Now influenced by sense 17. 

c-2649 Howell Lett. i. iii. to The Spaniard, when he 
petitions to his King, gives him no other Character but Sir. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (17031 11 . *51 Mr. Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, till that 
time, .was not under any Character in the Court, a 17*4 
Burnet Ottm Time II. 39 He had the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character. 1786 Burke 
Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1843 II. 160 The East India com- 
pany, not only in their political character, as a great 
sovereign power in India, but in their commercial character. 
189a H 7 Rogers Ess. 1 . vii. 335 He never really a;mcared 
but in one character, that of a philosopher. 1879 Stubbs 
Const. Hist, III. xviii. 189 Frqm that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. 

16 . A person regarded in the abstract as the 
possessor of specified qualities; a personage, a 
personality. 

1749 Fielding 7 Vmw Jones vii. i, Eminent characters have 
..played the fool. 1791 Hampson Mem. Wesley II. ag A 
magistrate, who acquits himself with ability . . Is a respectable 
and useful character. 1854 Landor Lett. American 53 He 
[Cobbett] had more sagacity and foresight than any other 
public character of his time. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(Z876) 1 . ii. 53 /Ulfred is the most perfect character in history. 
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17 . A personality invested with distinctive attri- 
butes and qualities by a novelist or dramatist ; 
also, the personality or 'pait* assumed by an 
actor on the stM. 

1749 Fibldihc TtfM famt xviii. i, Whatever ehoracten 
any. .have fOr the jeet-uJEc penonated . .are now thrown off. 
iv^-ta J. Warton lut. 1 . ii. 57 I'be comic character 
« Sir Troaty. 187* Jowbtt PltUc ted e) V, 5 In the Phile^ 
the character ot grates has disappeared. tSIa A. W. 
Ward Dickttu vii. ex5 To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real. 

b. In (or out of) character: in (or at variance 
with) the part assumed ; hence gen. in (or out of) 
harmonyp appropriate, fitting. 

^* 74 ^ J* Mason Stlf-KiUwl. 1, iv. (1B53) 41 It is always 
Self-ianorance that leads a man to act out of character. 
>777 Smrridan Sch. ScoMd. 111. i, That would be in character, 
I should think. 1676 Frbkman Norm. Conq, 11 . App. 715 
The matter of the answer is clearly in character. 

18 . colloq. An odd, extraordinary, or eccentric 
person. 

>773 Golmm. Stoops to Conq. 11. i. A very impudent fellow 
this 1 but he's a character, and I'll humour him. 1830 G. 
Downks Lott. Cout. Countrios I. ^^3 ‘Aid lassa', added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit of a character. 1839 
Ld. Brougham Staiosm. Geo. Ill (ed. 3) 370 Me was . . a 
character as it is called : By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould. 

19 attrib. or in comb., as character-drawing, 
•^monnr, etc. ; also oharaoter-ootor (see quot.) 

Iacaulay Mad. D'Arblay, Ess. (1854) 7 <o /3 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger 1886 Reader 
36 May 5x0 In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. x88b PoUl Mall G. 16 Aug. 5/a Mis powers of 
plot-weaving or character-drawing. 1883 Stage 9 Nov,, By 
a ‘character actor* is understot^ one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as opposed to tne legitimate 
actor who. .endeavours to create the idle as limned by the 
author. 

CBiaraoter (ks rKktaj). v. Also 7 oarractre. 
oaraoter, oharraoter. [f. prec. sb. By Shak- 
spere, and in 17th c., often accented chara cter.] 

1 . tram. To engrave, imprint ; to inscribe, write. 

1591 Shaks. 7tuo Gent. 11. vii. a The Table>wherein all my 

thoughts Are visibly Character d, and engsau'd. ri6oo — 
.^OHU. cviii, What’s in the hraine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hev- 
WOOD Bryt. Troy v. xxviii, I'lie hoofed Ckotaures. charac- 
ter deepe halfe Mooncs where they tread. 1784 Cowpbk 
Task III 823 As if in golden pump Were character'd on 
ev'ry statesman's door, ‘ Batter'd and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here’. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 11. X052 
His holy ring Charactered over with the ineffable spell. 

b. jfjtr. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. i. iii. 59 These few Precepts in thy 
memory See thou Character. 1641 J. 1 ackson, T'itha Evang. 
T. 11. xoi Religion charactereth itselfe upon the rcj^enerate 
soule in innocency. 1657 Divine Lover 378 Imfuint, and 
caracter them in my Mart. 

2 . To represent, symbolize, portray, arch. 

x^Grurne Selimus Prol., You shall behold him character 

in bloud, The image of an vnplacable King, a 1640 Day 
Pari, Bees ii. (1881) 17 The Author in his Russet Bee 
Characters llospitalitie. sySa Painr Let. Abb4 Raynel 
(1791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the animal world, a 18^ Lamb Final Mem. viii. <1848)373 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

3 . To describe the qualities of; to delineate, de- 
scribe ; Characterize v. 3. 

x6x8 I/ist. Perkin iVarbeck in Select, /r, Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 68 Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who 
character cowardly and timorous youngling!, in that maimer. 
s6a7 Barg rave Serm, 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points are most remarkable. 1798 
Southey in Robberds Mem. IV. Taylor 1 . 333 You have 
well charactered him. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk, 1 . 1. 189 
Hriere’s our Count Charactered in a word. 

t b. with complement. Obs. 

W. Browne Folex. 11. 37 I'his great Prince, which 
his [civinirig] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these times. 1649 Seldkn Laios Eng. 1. Ixx. (1739) 187 
Otherwise it can . . be charactered as a trick. 1630 1 ''ullkr 
Pisgah I. ii. 6 Charactered to be a countrey^ flowing with 
milk and honey. Ibid. 11. xii. 054 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them invincible. 1709 Strype Ann. Rtf. 
1 . xxi. 337 He was charactered to be a virtuous godly man. 

4 . To distinguish by particular maiks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp ; Characterize v. 4. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. i. 26 We call that Aspect an Op- 
position, and character the Aspect thus g. t66a Fuller 
IVorthies <x8ao) 1 . xxi. 85 We have, .charactered them with 
a ‘ Rem.' for ' Remove c x8oo K. White Christmas- Day 
35 So has the year been character'd with woe. 1805 Southey 
Modoc tn Art. iii. But her son Had Nature character'd so 
legibly, 'I'hat when his tongue told fair, bis face bewray'd 
The lurking falsehood. 

6 . To invest with a character, impart a character 
to; hCharaoterizb ei. 5. 

i6m [see next). x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. vii. 33 That 
the Days are . .Character’d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to the Sun or Tropick. 1814 
Southey Roderick xvii, A warrior’s impulse character’d The 
impassion'd gesture. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 11. vii. 369 
1 *he trusting of one’s self over, sinner to Saviour, to be . . 
new charactered by Him. 

t C]UU?ib'Ct6ral» O. Obs. rare~'. [f. Chabao- 
TXR sb. 4- -AL.] Character-depicting, descriptive. 

i8«6 Cromweu. S/. 17 Sept., That characteral name [‘man 
of sin given him . . in the epistle to the Thessalonians. 

CQukraotared (kse'r&kUJd),/^/. a. [f. Cha- 
racter V. or sb. + -ED.] Marked or inscribed with 
characters ; invested with or possessed of character. 


1609 Vbmtman Dee, /rnteH lil (x6a8)68 Tho charactred 
Mas lying vpward. i6g4 Gatahem Disc. AJsl. 80 The 
Uiaractend man you speak oC gives God the gloric of those 
Inals of his Choxacter. i^DTsrabli Chas.I, III. vL 1x3 
The man who was so strongly charactered* s86a Tvnoall 
Mountaineer, il ze Looking et these charactered rocks. 

CniUMt^rial (kKrftkti«Tm). a. rare. [f. as 
prec. -h -lAL : after ministorial, etc.] Of or beloog- 
to (dramatic) characters. 

i88x HALLiwai,L-PHiLUKOM//siiwvdrATAr.(xB8s)8e Shake- 
spearian in ita characierial fidelity. Ibid, 1, (tSSfi) 104 Shake- 
speare's . . unlimited jNxwer of characterial invention. 

1 Oharaota'ndf a. Obs. [ad. Gr. 

Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolism. 

1^3 Sir C. Hevdoh ^$td. Astrol. 1 . 3 Charactcric Astro- 
1 q 8 »^ and other superstitions of the Chaldeans. 

t ClUhraote'rioaly a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to symbolic characters. 

>^34.Jackbon Creed vm. xiii (peadin^. Of the literal] sense 

of Scripturep not assertive, but meermy charactericall. 

2 . Tertaining to magical symbols or charms. 

1633 Swan Spec. M. vii. f 3 <1643) 345 The obeerving of 

these signes . . with charactericall practises. ^1 Wood 
A ik. Oxon. 1 . 504 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
ractericol cures. 

3. Characteristic, distinctive. 

16. . E. Bolton HyOercritica <1723) 11. 1 1 , Many other 
Qualities characierical, and proper to a most worthy Man. 
Z7M Pornv Heraldry iii. 84 Divenr differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby Bearers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distinguished each from others. 

CharMterism (kse rd&kt^ri z^m). Also 7 oar-, 
[ad. L. charcuterismuSt Gr. \oftaKrrjfnoydn a mark- 
ing with a distinctive sign.] 

+ 1 . Desermtion of character; Character- 
ization 3. Obs. 

>6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 321 The Characterisme of 
an Honest man. 1631 B. Jonson Nevt Inn Dram. Persona:. 


an Honest man. 1631 B. Jonson Nevt Inn Dram. Persona:, 
The Persons of the Play, With some short cbaracterism of 
the chief actors. iSag Bladnv. Mag. XVI 1 1 . 178 Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characterism. 

t2. Characteristic quality (or qualities collec- 
tively) ; a Characteristic. Obs. 

1647 'I'oRSiiEi.L Hartnon. Bible 23 The Charactcrismes of 
language peculiar to. different Ages. 1677 R. Cary Ckronol. 
1. 11. I. V. 60 Every single Year . . hath its proper Charac- 
terism. 0x743 Bentley hi. (1743) 34a Pre- 

serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author. 1871 
Brewer Eng. Studies (1881) 22^ Times . when individual 
characterism had not yet cryatallued into one dull uniformity. 

8 . Kepresentation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

1850 Leitch tr. MoTleVs Anc.Art%%. i Artistic represent- 
ation . . is a representation properly so called . . and not a 
characterism like language. 

Charactexifft (kse r^kt^rist). [f. Character 
sb. + -iBT.l t ft. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or cnanns; cf. Charaoterical 2 (obs.). b. 
One who depicts tiaits of character. 

1691 Wood > 4 /A Oxon. 1 . 5<h Some Protestants .he there- 
fore calls. . Magi-Calvinists, C^aractcrists,etc x88i Grant 
White Eng. Without W. ix. 305 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 
racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Charaoteristic (ks>r#kt£ri‘ 8 tik), a. and sh. 
Also 7 -ick, -iquo. [ad. Gr. xaftaKTyipvsnKbt in 
same sense ; cf. F. caractiristique.] 

A. adj. 

1. That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things ; displaying charac- 
ter ; distinctive ; typical. Const of. 

166$ J. Spencer Prophecies 65 The Cbaracteristick note 
between false and true Prophets, vfia Gibbon A/w. Wks. 
xRi 4 V. 249 The characterUtic letter, and the termination of 
verbs. 1703 Holcroft Lavateds Pkysiogn, xxi, 1 10 Fleshy 
lips, broao chin and large ears, 1 believe to be character- 
istic of the Dutchman. z88o Hauciiton Phys. Geog. iii. 83 
Shells characteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods. 

b. Math. 

1737-51 Chamrfrs Cycl., Characteristic Triangle a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypotnenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensibly different from a right line. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil, I. I. S 33X The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. 

1735 H. Gally {title) I'heophrastus, Moral Characters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Writings. 

B. sb. 

1. A distinctive mark, trait, or feature; a dis- 
tinguishing or essential jjcculiarity or quality. 

1661S H. More Myst. Iniq. i. a The most obvious circum- 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Babylon. 1677 K. 
Caky CkronoL 1. 11. 1. iv. 59 These numbers, .are undoubted 
Cliaracterisiiques . . serving to discriminate one Year from 
another, zm 71 H. Walpole Vertue^s Anted. Paint, 
(1786) 365 lue chapel of Lincoln's-inn has none of the 
characteristics of ttuu architecture. 177a Junius Lett. 
Ixviii. 335 Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
this age. 18 Doran Crt. Foots X35 It was the character- 
btic of our English kings, to he liberal to their buffoons. 
1^ Lubbock Sci. Led. t. 9 Color, scent, and honey are the 
three characteristics by which insects are attracted to flowers. 

t b. ? A distinctive name or appellation. Obs. 

sBMx Z,(^s/A>M(x854)653(D.),Inevcr use any characteristic 
in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. 

1 2. A system of alphabetic characters ; -> Cha- 
racter sb. 4 b. Obs. 


Bffif tTi MichaeHd Opiu. Lang. (1771) Imvod. fi A chaza^ 
tenstic of aaaior axacution. low. 77 The written language 
of the Chinese . . is rather a ebaraotexistk than a language. 
8 . Math. The whole number in a logarithm. 
Characteristic of a cubic: the invmri^le an- 
bannonic ratio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its own 
points. 

t7B7' u in CHAMaasa Cycl 1801 Hutton Course Math. 
(x8o6) 1 . 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Index, or Characteristic. 

CShA'Vaotftfi'fttioftly a. and sb, arch. [(. as 
l>rec. 4- -AL.] A. oaf 
1 1 . Engraved or inscribed with magical emblems, 
ifiei Burton Anat. Mel iii. iii. iv. ii. (1651) ^x A Charac- 
teristicall Seal stamped in the day and hour ofVenua. 

2 . -Charaotkribtiois. 1 . 

a ifioS F. Greville Whs. 1. (1633) 38 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceiuet. 1749 Chkstrrf. Lett. II. ceviL 39a 
He applied himself to atud^with his characteristical ardour. 
t8aS Scott Woodst. xvii, That little characteristical touch 
of vanity in his narrative. 1876 W. C Rubiell Is he the 
Man f 1 . 5x In his oddness a cmuacteristical flavour which 
a ffirl wotild relish. 

3 . Consiisting of characteristic (speeches) ; in 
which the speakers speak In character. 

zTfia Kamer Elem. Crit. (X763) II. xvi. 156 What is truly 
the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

, B. rA -CUARACTSRIBTIO jA 1. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vn. v. 300 The Characteristicals 
of his Person. x68t tr. Willii Rent. M^. Whs. Voc., 
Characteristual, the notes, signs or figures belonging to a 
I character. 

ChaTftotari'fttioallyp adv. [f. prec. 4 >-lt2.] 
1 1. In seciet written character, in cipher. Obs. 
X643 Prvnnb Romds Master-p. <ed. a) 6 All the inclosed 
Letters are written Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes, betokens character or special quality ; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically. 

x66s Spencer Prophecies 36 (T.) The title of wise men 
seems to have been ancicntl]^ the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. s8x6 Kkatingb Trav. 
(1817) L X5^> Philosophers, .have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 1847 M. Miller First. Imbr. iii. 
The frankness struck me. .as characteristically English. 

Charaoteri'iticalnefts. [f. as prec. 
-NE88.] The quality of being characteristic. 

1789 Bentham Princ, Legist, xvii. | 7 7 'he punishment is 
said . . to be characteristic of the offence : Characteristical- 
ness is therefore a fourth properly. Spectator aa Apr. 
475 The characteristicalness of handwritings, 

Cba rftoteri'fttioiiesft. <= prec. 

xBee New Monthly Mag. IV. 165 The extreme character^ 
istirness of its costume. 

Clia*raoteri sable, a. [f. as next -f -able.] 

That may be characterized. 

s8x8 Bentham Ck -of-Englandism 196 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system • . be found cha- 
racterizable. 

Charaicterisation (kscir^ktifroiz^i’Jon). [f. 

next ; see -ation.] The action or result of cha- 
racterizing. 

1 1 , The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

X870 Dee Math Pref. 23 The Symmetrie . . Characteriza- 
tion. .of any parcell of the sayd body, zfifiy Bovlb Grig. 
Formes 4 QueU., Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2 . Distinction by means of peculiar features or 
characteristics, 

1879 De Quatrrfagbs Human Spec. 107 It is the law of 
permanent chari^tcrisation which alone permiu Darwin to 
ei^lain the filiation of groups. 

3 . Description of characteristics or essential fea- 
tures ; portrayal in words. 

x8xa Monthly Rev. LXXIV. ^6a An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 98 John the 
Baptist's characterisation of the Messiah. x88^ C'Ltioo 
Myths 4 Dr. i ix. x j7 Emerson’s happy characterisation of 
language as fossil poetry and fossil history. 

4. Creation of fictitious characters. 

1866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. 1. xii. 508 A force of cha- 
racteriralion, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. 1870 
Athensfum 31 May 681 Touchstone and Audrey, .showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly and spiritedly painted. 
xB8a A. W. Ward Dickens vii 3x2 I'hat highest part of the 
novelist's art, which we call characterisation. 

Cliaracteriia (k8E;*r»kt^r3iz), v. Also 7 oar-, 
[ad. med.L. characterizdre, ad. Gr. to 

designate by a characteristic mark, f. 
Character ; cf. F. caractiriser.] 
tl. trans. To engrave, imprint, impress; to 
inscribe, write ; to define in form or outline ; also 
; » Character V. i. Obs. 

159X [see vbl. sb. below]. 1998 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Cone. <1878) X50 Waue-tosising windes characteriziiw fcare 
On marble furrowes of the threatfull deepe. z6iz Cokvat 
Crudities 405 With the effigies of a male lambe cliaractcr- 
ized vpon her belly. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig Man. 1. ii. 60 
Sentiments characterize and engraven in the Soul. s8zi 
Pinkerton Petrol II. 513 A tusk of a young elephant, half 
petrified, hut perfectly characterized. 

1 2 . To represent, portray, figure; «Chaeaoter 

V. 2. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. EO. <1650) 388 Deflation pre- 
signified unto Greece, .numeraliy characterized in that word. 
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GaLK Cri. CmtiUt i. in. vL 73 Janu« was caracterised, 
bifions. 1710 Shaftssh. Churac. vu li. (i7J7) lU. 361 
Stleikca shou'd be distinctly cbaracteru'd in Hercules. 

3. To describe or delineate the character or 
liectilistr qualities of .a {lerson or thing). 

1633 T. Ai>ams A'aA. 2 Peter i 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in wliose heart lltere in this ashurance. 1761 
Sri'BNir /V. S/taMt/y (tSoai IV. xxii. y8, I haire no ihougtitg 
. .of <.harucleri/mij^ the militating Mpints of my country. 1848 
Rusk IN AftMt. Pamt. 1 . 11. 1. vii 1 do not choose to 

use the expressions which alone could characterise it 
b. With coinpl . now intrtKluced by^ar 
i6a6 W. SccAiitN /ijr/w, « TAesa. (1699)996 Ttiis is . . a 
hicHiit'd venue; charartciizirig vs (rodn children. ivto 
ifvjiRNK CalUci. (18B61 II. '1 hey arc. cliaracteru'd 
to be SJiolan, Men of f'iely. I7a9 Duilbh Herm. Wks. 
167^ II. 81 Here is a good man c.\prcssly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishorieKt man. 1856 Kane ArcL Kxpl. 1. 
VI. 56 Might rather be cb.'iracterizedas * ravening wolves*. 

4. 'J'o mark or distinguish as a character does; 
to be A characteristic of. 

Z7M Bkhkkiry Stria | 191 What is it that charactcrizeth 
or diiferenceth the sulphurs iheimclves? * 79 ». Fekmiak 
Jilustr, Sttme iv. 1 hvery (Jjsca.se is characterized by a 
peculiar expression of the rountciiaiicc. s8a8 Scorr F. M. 
Perth 1 . 94 That excellent taste which charactciises her 
writingH. 1B76 (Ikkfn Short Ifiat. vi. | 4 >1882) 998 'ITie 
.semi’senoux infidelity which chanicterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

6. T'o impart character to ; .niso absol. 

1807^ Oi'iK Lfct. Art ii. (18481 285 'I'o leave out alt that 
dignilieH. all that characterises. i8te LKiit;i( tr. MUltrPs 
Ahc. Art 1 401. 514 In the lorms nl the Winds .ancient art 
diHfOnyx . its capacity for characten/ing with delicacy and 
precLsioQ. 

Mence Oha'raotori Bed ///. n., Oha raoteri:Bing 
vbi si/ and /// a. 

1710 SifAi'TUsn. Charac. <17191 1 . 106 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d DisrourHCs were ns inucli relish'd as their most 
regular Poems 1591 Florio Sec. P'rutet Flp. Ded. 2 With 
mw caracte risings befiasting al the pu.sta in l.oridon. 2646 
S. Holton Arrmgnt/t. birr. 353 All dLsmiminatni^ charao 
teri/ing names .are nothing else hut hadge-sof faction. 170a 
S Pahkem tr. Tulty'a de Finihus 54 These lllustrationM and 
Clinracteririiigs of the Forms and Essences of Thingx are 
call'd Definitions. 1850 I.khcu tr. Mulled i Ahc. Art § 
note, Kxaggerated eharactcnztiig is caricature. 1870 Goul- 
m/iiN Cathedral Sytt. L 14 'I'he great characterizing idea. 

Charactexiser (kx'nvkti'r.^iz.'u). [f. asprec. 
•f- 'JSK*.] One who characterizes ; otic who describes 
or delineates character. 

173a liERKKLhY AL'tphr. V 8 20 11 ie moat ingenious Chii- 
rncLeri/er of our tunes. ^ i8os Monthly Ma^, XI 1 493 A.s a 
characterizer he is inferior to our But ler. 

ChaTaotexlaaa, a. [i. Chabacteu sb. + 
\\ ithout a character, in various senses ; 
a. without distinctive feature; b. without 
distinctive qiialilics of mind, without individuality ; 

o. without (any testimony to) j’lemonal character. 

1606 S11AK8. /V. 4- Cr. HI. ii 195 Miglitie States character- 
lesxfl are grated To du.si)e nothing. 1830 CoLiNior.if Tabled, 
19 May, .Shakspeare's poetry is cnaruL'ierlem. .it does not re- 
flect the individiiul Shalcsneare. 1864 F. W. Robinson Mattie 
1 1 . 78 Who went away cnaraclerlesw in a world ever ready 
to believe the worst. .‘•H M. Pai I isuN Ale/n. L 49 Surely 
no boy ever reached eighteen so cluTracterless as I was I 

ilcncc duBTAOtarlounaiBB. 

1833 CoLKRiDGR Tabled. t 6 Fch., Re-tritroduring the 
characterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chorius. 1884 
Skklkv in Contemp. Rev. Nov 6^5 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation. 

ClLaracterjr,rarcly-try (.kse-rikt^ri ; in Shak- 
si)ere kiric kten). [collective noun f. Charaotek 
sb . ; see^RRY. and cl. Gr. xapaailipiov^ 

1. Expression of thought by symbols or charac' 
ters ; the characters or symbols collectively. 

ISI98 Shake. Merry ir. v. v. 77 Fairies vse Flowres for 
their char.iciene. 1601 — yul, C. 11. i. 3P8 , 1 will construe tu 
thee, Ail the Charractery of my sad browes. 1818 Keats 
Endym. iil 767 Nur mark'd with any sign or charactery. 
a i8ai — Sonn. * When / have fears*. High piled books, in 
charactry, Hold like rich garners the full rail'd grain. 
1B7S Bbowning Fifine cxxiii. 6^ Far better. .Tnrough rude 
charactery, than . . Tlial letleniiji{ of your scribes ! 1879 
'I'kknch Poems 90 All o'er-wnt with charactery strange, 
f b. Spec. Snorthand ; cf. Character sb. 3 b. 
i|c88 T, Bright Ktitle\ Cimrocterie, an Arte of Short, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing. 

1 2. Delineation of character. Obs. 

1614 Br. Hall RecotL Trent. 991 Drawing out the tine 
lineaments of every vertuc and vice . . which Art they ug> 
nihcantly tcvmcd Charactery. 

Charaoture, obs. form of Character sb. 
CHiarade (jiri-d). Also 8 oharrade. [a. F. 
charade (18th c.^, of doubtful origin. Littrd 
(Suppl.) derives from Pr. charrada long talk or 
chatter, f. charrd to chatter, babble, Norm.-Fr. 
c barer (Scheler) ; Skeat compares Sp. chat rada 
speech or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
thing made without taste, fl cbnrl, peasant.] 

A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
dramatically represented (ar/A/rAaFWe). Extended 
also to similar sportive trials of skill, as dumb 
charades, numbered charades^ etc. Also a$trib. 

1776 Mrs. Boscawrn in Mrs. Delaufs Lett. 5 »er. 11. If. 
Bift Way Bend me some ekeerrades . . bint 1 shall not mess 
them as you do. 1777 SnaaiOAM Sch, Seetmd, l i, I nmk 


him at a Rbm or a charade minU. the host rhymer tn the 
kingdom. l•48THACKMAr Pass, FasrixHfS) 11 . avi. 179 
The performen disappeared to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau, /bta. Ii (1853) 4aB Ihe amiable amuMp 
meat of acting charades bad come among ns from Frances 
1876 Gio. Euot Cad. Break/. P. 87 The universe, I hold, is 
no charade, No acted pun, unriddled by a word. 

Charat, obs. form of Carat. 

Charboole, -onole, -okel, -uole, -uffle. 
•ukkil, ol«. (T. CAHRirNciJL 
IlCHiarboii cjnrbt^h). [Fr. charbm charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense a below.] 

1 . A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the comer tooth of a horse after tlie large 
spot or mark has liecome obliterated. ? Obs. 

17S3 in CiiAMRERS CyU. Supp. 

2 . Malignant pustule; ^Anthrax a. 

[ tB%4 J. M. Good Study ef Med. (ed. 4) II. 554 Among 
the Veterinaiy Surgeons of France [Melanosis] has obtained 
the name of Charbon or maladie charbonneuse. J 1869 £. 
A. Parkes Preset. Hygiene (cd. 3) 193. ,1884 £. R. 'I'uRNifR 
in Law Times LXXVII. 310/3 T^e disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or charbon. 

Charoed, obs f. Charred ; see Chark v. 
t Cliarcia, sb. Obs. fa. OF. charche Ro- 
manic type cat ca \ see Cark and Chakoe.] Charge. 

1436 Auorlay Poems 43 lliai. .That have the charche of 
3oure soule in here keppig. 1534 Hen. VI It, Liiter Regis 
{tjiCi) p. V, Suche as sbaJl have Lnarche . .to survey the same. 

t Cliaircll(e« V. Obs, ran. [a. OF. cha/ chier 
dial. var. of karkier to Cake, and in its origin a 
doublet of chargier to CHARGE.] -CHARGE v. 

>399 Damuu Rich. Redelts iti. 930 Ami ich man y-ciuirchid 
to Ml noppe Ht his rrouiie. 

Charoher, variant of Kercukh, kerchief. 

*573 H abvly Letfer-bk. ( 1 884) 19, I . . waring a charcher, 

feeling mi hed MUinwlLit could. 

CllUCOal (tJa'jkJuD, sb. Fonns: 4-7 char- 
oole, 5 oharcoUe, oharkole, 6 ohark(e oole, 
(oolle. ooole), oherke oole, ohareoole, 7 ohar- 
ooll, charooale, oharecoale, char-cole, char- 
ooale, charr-ooale, 7-8 char-ooal, 7- charcoal. 
[Tlie first element is of uncertain origin ; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char ; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of l6tli c , being app. due 
to erroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
havuig no independent origin or meaning, though 
afterwards (in 17th c.) usetl as an independent | 
word. A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application oi Chake or sb.^, as if turn-coal, i. e. 
wcKid turned or catwerted into coal ; hut for this 
no actual evidence has been found. 

The name * coal ’ itself originally meant * charcoal ' (collier 
being a * charcoal-burner’), and riosatisfartory explanation 
appear! of the incroditcdon of the name charcoal in the 
same sense, esp. os there is no contemporary reference to 
* canh-coal ', * slonc-coal * pit-coal or ' sca-coal ' (as 
mincrul coal was, for various reasons called 1. Sec Coal.) 

1. ITie black porous [mlvenzable substance, con- 
sisting (when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid resitlue in the imperfect combustion of 
woird, bones, and otlier vegetable or animal matter. 
Hence specified as itwod charcoal, vegetable char- 
coal, animal charcoal + Pit charcoal, coke {obs.\, 
c 1340 (laiv. 4 r Gr, Knt. 875 A cheycr by-fore ^ (diemnd, 
her ciuircole breiined. rx4ao Antnrs of Arth. xxxv, A 
Hchimroiy of charcolc, to i haufen the kny^te. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 60 Charcolc charkolc], carbo. 1470 i Mem. 

Kipon (Sunees) HI. 9 t 6 Ij skeppis carbonuro vocatorum 
charcolc. 15x4 Acc. Charckw. St. Danstan's Canterh. in 
Archatol. Cantiana XVI 1 . 79 Item fur 1 } quartcra of chare- 
cole. 196a Act ^ Eh». c. 4 I 6 Working . . of any . . .Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole or cherke cole. 1604 Capt. 
Smith Vergimia iii. x. 85 Victual), and dome Chor-coale for 
a fire. i6m Bacon Sylva 9 775 Sea^oal last lunger than 
Char-coal ; and Char-coal of Kooto, being coaled into great 
piece.s, last longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1656 H. 
More Enthus, 7 ri. 96 The fumes of Chaccoate, tlua has 
often made men fall down dead. s66a Stillincfl. Orig, 
Sacr, 11. vii. 9 5 A picture drawn ui ^arcoale. 1770 
Phil. Trans. LX. 914 The inside of all pieces of pit cm^- 
coal is full of cavities. .8|8 T. Thomson Ckem, Org. 
Bodies 755 Animal charcoal is a much more powerful dis- 
colouring principle than vegetable charcoaL 1864 1 .a>ngp. 
Wayside Inn no A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcoal 
on the wall. s8^ Jevons Coat Quest, (ed. s) 299 Until the 
middle of the la.st century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a woody country wa.x necessarily its seat 
1875 Uke l>ict. Arts 1 . 764 Animal charcoal especially .. 
has been much employed in the coostmetion of filters, 
t b. Carbon. Obs. 

lioo tr. Lesgrange*s Ckem. 1 . 57 Charcoal, the base of 
animal and vcgcublc matters, is widely diffHir.<ti 

fc. 1 —Carbonate. 

1790 Piiitrn.BY in Phil. Trans. LXXX, sot, I heated 
charcoal of copper ui 41 ounce measures of dqdilogisticated 
air. 

1 2 . collect, pi. in sense of i. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. ii. xxi. 135 Thre thousand 
sackes of charcolys made of wilowe tree. 1493 Festivmtt 
(W. de W. 1515) 95 A man that made cliarke coles in a 
w(xxi. zggy Ludlow Ckurvkw Ace, (Camden) 76 Item, for 
charke cooies. Manwood Lowes Forest xxv, i. (1615) 

953^ Charecoales of Brouse wt>od, s6io Holland Cesmdeds 
Brit (1637) 300 Crotdon. .ia very well known, .forcharcolea 
which the townsmen make good chafTen of. 1719 IFUrfst 
Pills (1879) 111 . izx I'hosa glowing Char-coalo. 

3 . A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 


iM R. Holms A r mo st ry nu 144/9 Charcoak are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split into the form of Fcodls, 
and sharpened to a Point. 

4 . Short for Charcoal drawing. 

1884 American Vlll. 59 A few good dnsrooalR, but this 
hut branch, .seeaii to be sadly niwfoctad by our own artuts. 
6. pi. * The name by which the best tin plates 
arc known ; these are always made by charcoal 
fires' lUre Diet. Arts I. 767), 

6. attrib. and Comb.f as charcoal basket^ •dust, 
i -^re, -man, -merchant, -poulHct, -powder*, ohar- 
ooal-blaok, a pigment obtained from charcoal ; 
oharcoal-bumer, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by buming wood, etc. ; so ohar- 
coal • burning ; f oharooal -collier — charcoal- 
burner ; ohsrooal-filter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to absorb impurities ; oharcoal-ftimaoe, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon ; charcoal-oven — 
charcoal -furnace ; charcoal - point {Electr.) — 
carbon-point ; B«*e Carbon 2, 3 c. 

a 1698 Cleveland Gen. Poems i 1677) 15 The Green sick- 
nc<u> of the Mind .. A kind of *CharcoBl Appetite, ides 
Peaciiam Compi. Gent. xtii. (x634> 139 Sl^ddow it with 
*Char-coalc blacke. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 1 * 1 . I. 

257 A few *charcoal-bunier5 among the br^es. 1863 
Watte Dnt. C/te/u. l. 759 If the supplv of air is limited, 
only the more volatile ingredients [of wood] burn away, 
and the greater part of the carbon remains behind. This 
is the principle of the proce.ss of ^charcoal-burning. 
Althofp M.\. in SiinpkirLson Washtugtous Introd, 78 To 
the *criarcoaI colliers iippon my lordes guift towardes 
the buying of their snekes oo 01 06. 1800 tr. Lagrangds 

Chem.l. loi Add to it as much very dry *charcoal-du.st. 
1681 Chftham Angler's Vade-m. xxxix. 9 a (16891 *54 A 
clear *Ch.ircoaI or Wood-coal Fire. s8oz N. CoxE Tour 
Monmouth. I 3 Tintern Abby, *Lharcoal furnace, furies, and 
wiie- works. i%8 Grp i.ner Gunnery v66 *CharT;oal iron has 
. . Iiecn the only stub twist barrels they . . have ever been 
served with. i86z Land. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Ncwlatid and Backbarrow, near Ulvcrstun .. unrivalled 
in (|unlity. *870 Daily Nnos 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in ctrcitmfcrenLC. 1875 U re Diet. 
Arts 111 . 895 With an admixture of charcoal pig-iron. 
s6m tr. Cless D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 944 A hundred 
*C^arconl-men . . provide the Wood, which is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scorr Ivankoo 
Introd. ^ ITie. .romance of Rauf Colztar, in which Charle- 
magne IS introduced as the unknown ^itest of a charcoal- 
man. xtBi Gibbon DtcL 4 F.ll. 30 His Father .. exercised 
the tracle of a ^charcoal- merchant, 1878 tr. Zienmen's 
Cytl Med. XVII. 463 In the immediate vicinity of Vhar- 
coal-ovcns. ,fi 865 1 iRTHEBV in C'tn. Sc. I. 136/t If the 
^cliarcoal-points are too close together. 1876 Kartholuw 
Mat. Med. (1879) ^53 A *charc^-poijUice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass. z88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Caiaplasma 
carbarns. .'J'hc charcoal poultice For correcting the fuetor 
of ill-conditioned ulcers. iBgg J. F. Johnston Chem. 
Com. Life 1 . 8z ^Charcoal powder darkens.. the flowers 
of the daJilia. 

Cliairooalr v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To mark, write, or blacken, with charcoal. 

1840 Thackehav Parts Sk, Bk, (1^7) 3B7 Half a lama 

couplet charcoaled on the wall. s86o All r. Round flo. 
47. 493 Browa charcoaled with some black pigment. i86« 
Carlyle Fretik. Gt. IV. 178. ^ 

2 . To suffocate with the fumes of clwircoal. 

ziya Dickens McA. Nick, xxavii. Because she wouldn’t 
shut nerMlf up in an air-tight three-pnir-of-stairs and char- 
coal herself to death. x8M Land. Rev. 16 June 665 The 
novelist . . drowned one character, shot another, charcoaled 
a third, and in some manner got rid of the entire lot. 

ChaTcoaler. rare. [f. as prec. -f -eb i.] A 
charcoal-burner or -seller. 
x88i F. T. Palokavb Vis. Eng. 44 The cbarcoaler’s wain. 
Charcoaly, a. humorous, [f. Charcoal + 
-T ^] Like charcoal ; characterized bv charcoal. 

1I48 B. D. Walsh A ristoph. Acham. u. ii. My charcoaliy 
friend. 

tChaurd^p oliarde. Obs. An intermediate 
form between Card and Chart, in the sense of 
* card, map, chart *. 

1370-6 Lambards Peramh. KtHi (tfo6) Introd. ia A 
Charde of the seaven sund^ Kingdoms into the which this 
Real me was sometime divided. 1571 Digger Pantom. iii. 
X. R iii, Now ye must set the three diameters . . vpon some 
charde, paper, or other playn. 1577-87 Haibisoii in Holm, 
shed 1 . ti. 9 Dividing the latest ana chords each way 
into two equal! parts. 1655 Gurnall Ckr, in Arm. (1660) 
983/1 A Pilot without his C^rd. i6it Sneo Hist. Gt. Brit, 
IX. xxiv. 1x639) 1177 'I'hroginoiton had plotted a chard of 
the Hanens and Harbours of England. 

Chwd ^ (Uaid). [var. of Card sb^ (Cf. F. 
ehardon thistle.)] —Card sb.^ Hence chard-beet. 

1658 £ vbi.yn Fr. Card, (1675) 160 To procure the chard 
of artichoka. 1664 — KeU. Hart. (1799) 195 Transplant the 
Beet-chard which you sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chords. 1693 — Ve la Quint. CampL Card. 11 . 142 Chaitl- 
Bcet8..that m the middle ha 9 t a large white, and thick 
downy Cotton-like Main shoot, and that downy CoUon-like 
■hoot is die true Chard used in Pottages. 1830 V^. Sidti, 
Food 959 I'he footstalks and midribs of the Iraves (of white 
beet] . . are stewed and esAea under the name of Swiss 
chard. t866 Treat. Bot. 1. 37a The Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

ChardBeoynes. -quynoa : see Cbabi sb.^ 
Chardon, -doon, obs, if. Cardooh. 
diUep Oluur (tjeej, tju), lAl Forms : 1 oierr^ 
oirr, oerr, oyrr, 2-4 ohem, 3 olimrro^ oheane, 



GBABM. 

3-4 61 idr«, 4-s oharro/ 6^7 olUklr, (7 dhaer^ 
dhewTd, oliair^^ 5- ohara, 3- ohar; ice alio 
tlie variuil Choes. [OE. ffrr, ctgrr, tytrr, male. 
^ item j— O. Teut. type ^karti-g or •^orai-r : cf. 
Craek if.\ 

(Often identified with OHO. r-Wr, MHG. kfr, Ger. ArAr, 
MDu. Afr. Du. ke^Tt vaaac . ; beaiidee which there is OHG. 
chira, MHG. Ger. AMrr, MDu. and Ml^. dfrv, 
LG. kir sin fern. ; hat these represent OTeut. types 
^hmiri-9 -es or AwMi^g, es, and *Aaf>vl or ^Aatad, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the OE. word. No 
forms cognate to either are known onuide Teutonic:) 

In modem English the ordinary form of the word from the 
xtth c. onwards was ckari init sense 5 is oow usually 
€Aarv : cAar, chores chtwrt^ are dialectal ; chart also in U.S. 
On the other hand the compound, which in the r/th and 
18th c. was so commonly cfuartmtamaH^ chmitfuamM^ is now 
Chaswomam.] 

I. Obiulete leniei : usually cher, char, 

1 1 . The return or comiug rouud again of a time ; 
hence turn, occasion, time. Ohs. 

(The literal sense a is not cited in OE.) 
c seen Cat/, Luke xxii. 3a iEt sumum cyrre \Linditf. 
hwile giceired] gewend andtryme )nne glbra^u. ^loeo 
jElfsic Gan. xxxviii. rS cyrre heoivearfi mid cilde. 

c 1000 Snx. Ltec/ui. I. ais iErest ,mt tern feor|»an cyrre 
ni^on. c 100$ Lay. 1844 Makedeii nine ^dde cha;rre king, 
r xBjo f/ait Maid. 93 At an chere. c 1300 Sir Bauas 3461 
Allas ! that ilche cherre Hii wentefro hire altoferre. 
t 2 . A turning or movement back, return, retreat ; 
fig. (in after-char, again-char) repentance. Obs. 

> Bestiary 643 Danne he makeS oer-to char, a ijoo 
Cnrsar M. 21939 Qua-sum he-for will noght he-warr, He 
sal find ban nan mer-char. c 1300 in Wriglit Lyric P. 
xiv. 46 To late conieth the jeyn-char. <^1430 Lonklich 
Grasu lii. 617 So sore to-gedens tiiey mette. .there was non 
geyn cliar. 

t b. On char \ on the turn, in the act of shutting ; 

A.IAR. 

1500-00 Dunbar Dane is a baitall^ i^c. ix The anid kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char, a 15x0 Dou(.ijis K. Hart 
xlvi, I'he dure on chare it stuefe. 15x3 — /^neii iii. vi. 177 
Quhill percace The pipand wyiid blaw tip the dur on char, 
t 3. A turn or movement generally. Obs. 
c 1305 Body A Soul I sv ( Mitz. 1 Bote as tmi here me aboute, 
ne mixt I do the leste char, c 1340 Cursor M. 5173 <Trin.) 
[Abranani] drowse his swerde priuely pat pe chime were nut 
war Ar he had done pat char. 

1 4 . A turn or stroke of work ; an action, deed ; 
a piece of work or business. Obs. 

^897 K. Gregory's Past. iv. 36 Metm pe bi 8 

abisgud. . mid ofirum cierrum («/. r. cirrumj. c xxyg Lamb. 
Ham, I J7 Sulche inonne pe hiiu ded . . wiken and cherro*. 
c 1330 K. Bmunkb Chrm. fi^aca (Rolls) 88oz Sleyght 8l cuu- 
nyng dop many a chare, c 1450 BJt. Curtatye<ib in Babaes 
Bit. 118681 30a While pou holdes mete in iiiouthe, be war 
'J o drynke, pat is vnnoiiest cliar. X570 [see Ciiarb r.> 4]. 
x6oa W ARNEK Alb. Eng. XII. Ixxiv. (i6za) 306 This Chaer 
thus chaerd . , rcturnes he backe. rifiss I^.ftchkr J.ave's 
Cure m. ii, Here’s two chewres chewr’d. 1680 Henvs /r. 
Country in Baxb. Ball. iiBBi) IV. 301 Hox^ure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times 'Ten. 

II. E xtant sense : now usually chare. 

6. esp. An occasional turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. ol household work ; hence in pi. the household 
work of a domestic servant. (The regular phrase 
in U.S., where the word has the form Chore, q.v.). 

rs3a5 Pol. Songs 341 Unnethe wolde eny don a char, 
riaie Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiil. 33 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
pe beddes and suche oper chares. x6o6 Shake. Ant. ^ Cl. 
IV. XV. 7s 'I'he Maid that Milkes, And doe's the meanest 
chares. i6o8-xx Br. Halx Meiiit. 4- Vows in. (1614) 74 
Many weare Ciods doth .that never did good chare in his 
service. 1679 Hist, Jetser 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 
Stones, and did other odd Chairs. x83a-4 1 )k Quincfy 
Cmsars Wks. IX. 69 'i'he peasant who does the humblest 
chares. x866 Datly Tel. 30 Jan. 5/2 'I’he mother will be 
grey, and ‘past chares'. t88x Miss Braddon Aspk. III. 

I Not less monotonous than the humblest chant. i8Bx 
uxLEV .Sf’. tjr Cult. ii. 34 Mere h.'iiidicrafts and chares. 

6. Comb., in sense 5, as ckare-’utork ; also char- 
folk, -parson on analogy of Charwoman, q v. 

i66a Fum.kr /I'Vri’A/rr (1840) II. 1 16 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use *ChBir-folk in their houses. s88i Goluw. 
Smiih CoTt»per ii. 24 A *char.parson . . who walked sixteen 
miles every Sunday to serve two churches. 16x3 Heywooo 
Brazen Age 11. ii. Wks. 1874 111 . 340 Woman .. spinnes., 
Curds, and doth *chare-worke. 

Cliare ctjc».t), sbl^ Forms 3 ohihera, 4 chore, 
5- chare ; also 6 ohayer, 8 chair. [? The some 
as Chare turning ; cf. Sc. wynti.'] 

Local name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd, in 
Newcastle and some neighbouring towns ; also for 
some country lanes rtnd field tracks, c. g. the three 
wliich convei^e at Chare ends, by the landing- 
place on Holy Island. 

la. . Carta IVt/flde Glanavilla in Surtees //«/. Durham 
(Gateshead) PotenKhihera. 01400 Ibtd. Waldeschere. 
X430 Inquest on death o/K, Thornton, ibid., Pylot-charc. 
xiM WxlU 4 Imf. N. C. (1835) 1 . 963 In the lowe seller, in 
(Thapinane chayer. 1707 Loud. Gao. No. 4993/3 A Large 
Dwelling‘House in the Broad Chair in Newcastle upon 
Tyne . . will be sold. 177a Pkmnant Tour Scotl. (1790) 
111 . 305 The lower streets and chares or alleys are extremely 
narrow. iMa Smiles Engineers II I. 41 1 l^e queer c^rea 
and closes, the wynds and lanes of Newcastle. 

Cliaraf sb.y^, chariot, car ; see Char sb.'^ 
t Chax^f sb.* Obs. [a. OF. char (mod.F. chair) 
L. cam-em flesh.] 

L Flesh, meat. (Only tn French names of dishes.) 



<1790) JO Fw taSi yoman , . u taketh 4 ai^. one payae, one 
SkciM gm chare [yliontharo *gret flemh *, 'greet meat *J. 
2. * Flesh * or pnlp of fruit, as hi the following : 
t Chore 4e golaoe. Obi. Also 5 ohardeooTnae, 
-Qweyna, oherequynsea, 6 ohardequynoe. [F. 
*chair de coings (OF. coaim) pnlp of quinces : see 
Quivoe,] a preserve made ot the pnlp of quinces. 

c 1440 Douco MS. 35 fob e8 ts Inmanereamen seth chore 
de quincys. e 1440 Anc. Cookery in Uouoak. Ord. (1790) 
455 A halftt pounde of cbordeooyaei. ijga Maoo. Pastom 
Lett. x8a 1 . 945, 1 pray yow that ye wol send me a booke 
wyth chardeqweyns that 1 may have of in the monvnggs, 
for the eyerei be nat holsom in this town. 1469 Honoek. 
Ord. (1790)95 Empty pottesttfgrenegynger, ba^ei, bookes 
of charequyoses, hues of comfettes. Ibid. X03 Chxtrequynses, 
lolh the boke, vx. — 9/ xox. zexj Bk. ICemynga in BabeosBk. 
(1868) a66 Loke ye haue in lul seasons butter, chese, apples, 
peres, nottee. .compost, grene gynger and chardequynce. 

t Oluuro de wurdoA. Obs. A preserve made of 
the pnlp of Warden pears. 

as4M Dinner to Hen. V, in Q. Elim. Acad. 91. ctgas 
x^k c. Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 979) 1 34 Chardewardon. — 
1 ake Pere Wardonys, aethe hem in Wyne or in fayre Water. 

Chare, sb.^, obs. i. Char sb.^ a fish, 
t Chare, a. Obs. [App. shortened from Chary : 

? influenced by Chrrr, b\ cker dear.] 

1. — Chary ; careful. 

1584 Brief Exam., As the jmideut and chare ouerseers 
tudge. 1365 Golding OvieTs Met. xiv. <zS93) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which 1 am most chare, tdk/ Ixemino Contn. 
HoUnsked III. X339/1 Oiare defense offaitkful league. 

2 . Dear. Cf. Chart 3, Chere. 

X583 Golding Cah*in on Deut. xxiii. xjx He sheweth howe 
dcare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him. 

Chare* ohar (tjc»j, tjlx), v. P'orms: t oifir- 
ran, cerran, oyxran, 2 cherre, a-4 oher, 3 
ohurra, ohearre, 3-4 chore, 4 oharre, 4-6 charr, 

7 (chaer, ohewre), 3- chare, 4- ohar. [OE. 
c^an (Vesp. Ps.) W.S. cifrran, cyrran OTeut. 
type *karrjan or '^karzjan, {. '^karri- ^karzi, OE. 
cqrre, Charr sbK Senses 4 and 5 arc perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. chtran, chirranii — chirjads 
MHG. kiren, Ger. kehren, OLO. kfrjan {ktrOn), MDu. 
kiren, Du. keeren, OFris. Ar/rrt,with the same signification. 
But these represent an OTcut. ^kaityan or *kaizjan, the 
vocalism of which is entirely diflerent. Cf. Cuarb iA|) 

'i'he modern form is generally chare, though char is not 
uncommon ; chore and chewre are dial.] 

1 1 . trans. To turn ; esp. to turn aside or away 
(also with by) ; to lead aside ; to drive away. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxtii.liv] 8 He . . clifu cyrrefi on ewieu 
swylce wmteres wellan. a 1040 Lo/songva Coti, Horn. 315 
And cher me from sunne. ^1305 Metr. Horn, (x66a) 59 
Saienas our wai will charre. c 1340 Caw 4 Gr. Knt, 850 
pe lorde hym charred to a chombre. a 1400 Con. Myst. 
(1841) 3»5 And chare awey the crowe. i^x Douglas Fed. 
Hon, 1. xix, And stand on rowmc uuhair better folk bene 
charrit. 15x3 — eEneis iL v. (iv) 43 As ane bull . .charris by 
the aix with his nek wyght. 1^4 Ray N, C. Wds. 10 
Chare, to stop : as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So xyax in Bailey. 

tb. Inverted constr. («* to turn the rain from 
her’.) Obs. rare, 

0x500 Prose Leg. in Anglia VIll. 149 She hadde no 
clo)jcs to chare hir fro pe raync. 

1 2 . rejl. in sense of next. Obs. 

c 1000 Cmdmon's Satan 698 (fir.') Cer 8e on bxcling. e sao5 
Lav. 9X966 pis isseh ChUdric, & gon him to charren. [1:1400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hyra not litle, 
Braid out of batell, bound vp his wounde.] 

+ 3 . iVifr. To turn ; esp. to turn away or aside, 
depart ; to turn back, return. Obs. Cf. Agajn- 
CHARE ill Again- 2. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. Ixix. [Ixx.] 3 Hi on liindcrlincg . . cyrraS. 
c X175 Lamb. Hem. 79 Hwan ic a^en cherre. c xwM Lay. 
99495 And charde ajeui none eft into l^ome. a 1005 Juliana 
33 Te preo children pe chearre nolden from [^e lahen. a xago 
/Vav. eElfred 85 in O. E. Mist. 106 Eueruyclies monnes 
dom to his owere dure churrep. t X950 Gen, tjr Ex. 9390 Or 
ic of werldo chare. rx37$ 7 Kahbiium^'/. Tkeodera z9i Scho 
. . as scho inycht, did turne & chare. 

t b. To turn from one bodily state, belief, etc., 
to another. Obs. 

a xaoS I^g. Hath. 9260 Chear ananriht, pset te o 3 re chear* 
ren J^rh pX c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. H^ace {KetWz) 15730 
pe ffeuere ogu sore hytn hatte ; But sone he chared 
(Wace Doni til retorne] & wel swatte. 

4 . tram. To do, accomplish (a turn of work). 
arch, or Obs. 

1570 Marriage Wit 4 .V*. iv. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 375 
This char is char'd well. i6oa [see Char sb ^ a], xfiia 
Fi ETCHER 7 \vo Noble K. in. il 21 All’s chared when he is 
gone. cx6aa -- Lore's Cure m. ii, Here’s two chewres 
chewr’d. xSifi Scott Bl. Dwar/\\\, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared 7 

o. intr. To do odd turns or jobs, esp. of house- 
work ; to work in this way by the day, without 
continuous employment \ hence trans Xcolloa^ to 
do the cleaning work of (a house), lienee 
Cha ring vbl. sb. 

xyjs Acc. Watdehentes (ed. e) 05 If any person shall go a 
begging, or charing, .they shall be sent to Bridewell. sSio 
CoLBSiDGE Friend (r883) 930 Him, herself, and two little 
children, she had to maintain by waslilng and charing 
(note, I am ignorant whether there be any clxiMcal authority 
for this word, but 1 know no other word that expresses 00 
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Ohffire«irfoir)r, cit^ oba, pa. t of Shiar v. 
c X4SS WvNToUN Cron. Vk xUI. tfio Btfore pe Buvde. .Tha 
Duios ddldo pan chaia, 

Oharoot(0, eliAMhtor, obR. ff. Carat, Char- 
act, Cbaraotee. 

Ohare de qujiUM, -quyneo : aee Chars rM 
tOlui'rely* etdv. Obs. [f. Chars a. 4 
— Charily ; carefully. 

>548 Jove Exp. Dam. xil. (R.) Being al to ware, and to 
chandy circu mspecte. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par.. Mark 
xiv. 99 Lave ye handes upon hym, and leade hym cimroly. 

J[. Heywooo Proa. 4 Epip^. (1867) txi Thou doeSt 
that vice, .so charely {risme harelyj. 

Charely(e, obs. form of Charily. 
t Cluupet, ohwetta. Obs. Forms : 3 oliRr- 
rotta, 5-4 oharett, 3-7 ohereita, (6 okuMr-, 
ohalrette) , 6-7 oluurut, oharret. [a. Gf .charretta^ 
{charete) wagon, cart, dim. of OF. charre CaR sb.^ 
(prob. of Romanic age : cf. Xt. and raed.L. ear* 
relta, Sp. and Pr. carreta). In mod. French char* 
relte is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-wheeled. This distinction may 
be historical, and may have existed originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, after the shifting of the stren 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the termination, charet{te and chariot were con- 
founded and treated assynon3rmoas ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the 1 7th c.^ 
though it virtually survived as a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions charet 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of t6i i, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to charietl] 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : R. for per- 
sons or goods ; a caniage, chariot, cart, wagon, etc. 

7ftX4oo Chester PI. 11. (1847) 141 Fower churettes cams 
anon. ^1400 Maundrv. xxii. 94Z In a Charatt with 4 
Whelet . . and 4 or 5 or 6 of the gretteit I>orde« ivden abouta 
this charyot. 1494 Fabyan yil 515 So many wedgys of gold« 
ai shulde charge or lade viit. cnarettis. 1533 CaANMEi in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 1x4 II. 39 Riche charettes . . fumyuhed 
with diverse auncient old lades. xAnfi BMVstCKTr Civ, Life 
100 It is harder to rule two liorsei to guide a coach or chaxret 
then one. xfixt Bisle 9 Kings ix. x6 So lehu rode io a 
charet. sfisj H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Tran. iii. I s. 7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. ifijU Traiv Comm. Ps. xiv. 4 The Kings of the 
earth, .have Uidr Charms drawn by other horses. 

b. A war-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 

Z535 C0VERDA1.B Dan, xi, 40 And the kinge of the north. 
shalr come agaynst him with cfaarettes. — Beck, vi.^ a 
In the first clwet were reade horse. z6xi Bible Ex. xiv., 

7 Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets. x 5 m R. Gbll 
Serm. 8 Aug. ao There were seen in the air . . cnarets ana 
ariiied men. 1676 Hobbrs Iliad iii. 28 Arm'd from his 
chiirrel to the ground leapt he. 

2 . Comb, and attrih., as charet-city, ^driver, 
-horse, -wheel ; diaret-maxi, Chabiotrru. 

s 6 si Bislk 9 Chron. L 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charcts, and (weluc thousand horsemen, which he placed 
in the ^charet-cities. stf x Savilb TacUmd Hitt, 11. xciv. 
(1591) 108 Vitellius. .Iwilued v|> stables for *charet drioers. 
x 6 xx Bible 9 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the *charet 
horses. 1535 CovEBOALB B Kings ix. x8 The "charetnuui 
rode to mete them. 1577 Holinshed Chron, 1 . 26/9 And 
those diaretmen by exercise and custome were so cunning. 
i 5 xi Bible a Chron. xviii. 33 Hee sayd to his charettnau, 
Turne thine hasid. — x biings vii. 33 "Charet wheels. 
tCbAYRter. Obs. Forms; 7 ohorrattier, 
oharlter. {a. OF. charetier, now charrettier, L 
charete, charrette (prob. of Kom. age : cf. It. car- 
rettiere, Sp. carreteroy^l 

1 . The driver of a * charet * ; a charioteer. 

x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 60 The charrettiers 
mingled themselves with (he battel of the footmen, ilgifi 
H BYLIN Surv, France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the ruines of an house, 

2 . (A horse) that drau’sa 'charet’. fvre^^. [F,. 
chevai charretii€r.'\ 

tfiot F. Tate tr. Househ. Ord. Edw. IT, | 56 (1878) er 
A valict herbergeour, who shal herbetge the said horses, 
sommers, and chanters. 

Chare Thursday, corrupt f. Shsbe-Thitrsdat. 
Chareuille, obs. form of Chervil. 

Char-folk : see Chare rd.i fi. 

Charffe (tjiids), sh. Also 4 oharg, ohaarge; 
6 ohardge, Sc. chairge. [a. F. charge fern. 
Romanic cargo, late L. carrica (cf. It. carica, Sp, 
cargo), f. the vb. carriedrt. cargar : see ChargIx 
V., and cf. Cark, Chabche sb.J 

I. A material load ; that which can be borne, 
taken, or received. 

1 1 . A (material') load, burden, weight. Obs. 

a XBB5 Ancr. B. 140 He was bute chaige— & teide uor put 
ane clot of heui eorSe to hire. 1997 R. G1.0UC. (1794) 4x6 
So heuy chBrM of waim. e K. Bbumne Chron. (xSxol 
169 So mykeUe was pat barge. so beuy of chosge. ijRi 

10 
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Wvcur fl King* vUi. 9 Fourty chiunel chmargit [1388 the 
huithuni of fourti camels], e 1400 if mv. if aie 1359 Of fruyt 
hadde evenr tree bis charfa* 1809 HAWBSi^asi. PUmt, 
xix. xxu» Tne shyp was yreat, fyve c. tonne to chaise. 1638 
Hkywood IVut IVMt. II. I. Wki. >874 V. ^ Having a charge 
of money about me. 1677 Moxon Sxtrc, <1703) 957 
This charge, or weight, will be stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse Arches. 1709 J. HAsaia /.vjr. Tuchn. av. CAargv, 
An unweildy Ship . . u a Ship of Charge. 

[D ^ Charge of Lead' 

^ i7ei Bailey, A charge of Load is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. 

This is merely a mistake of Bailey's for Charrt 4/ L$ad^ 
used in Scotland in 14th c., explained by Cowel in his /n- 
t*rpr«t9r^ whence it passed into succeeding Law Diets., and 
into Kbksicy 1708-91. See Char 9. Bailey’s error is 
duly perpetuated in modem Diaionaries, as if chargt 0/ 
Uad were a current expression.] 

2. The action of loading a vessel, etc. ? Ohs, 

1540 Aci 3a Hen. VI Jl^ c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of 

charge or discharge. 

3. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsmen, etc.) of powder and shot, with 
which a fire-arm is loaded for one discharge. 
See Bohstino charge ^ vbl. sb. 6 . 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Ftnto's Trnv. xIL | 9 169 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood . . behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held their charge. 1869 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 11. v. 
xi. I z. 46 To tell readily how much Powder is a due Charge 
for any Piece. 1846 Grfrner Sc. Gumiery 397 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball during its passage 


c 1340 Gem. 9- Gr. Knt. 1940 Of )ie chepe no ebarg. 138a 
WvcLir Mait. xxiL 16 There is no core, or charge, to thee 
of eny man [1388 thou ebargist not of ony man], c 1388 
Chaucer S^uiWt T. 359 Dreem of which ther nys no 
charge- e 1400 Pallaa. an Htub. 1. 744 For hay . . Make 
housyng as the list ; it is noo charge [nan rejrrt\ c 1440 
Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) vi. He . . mweith noo 
charge what comyth of hymself. 9481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 
13 They retched not nc hjul no chai^ of suche goodU. 

* • * Pecuniary. 

10. Pecuniary burden ; expense, cost. arch. 

c 1480 F0RTBEGUE Abe. br Lim, Man. vi. (Aeadmg\ Ordy- 


the musket charge will .scape past the ball during its passage " . .wnISr* . 

tin Kami 1 V*, A iHg a Single letter was twopciice for eighty niilcs. End three- 

^ ? T for a longer distanccV i8S3 LyFton My Novel x. xx, 

Affef clianjes. too, are moderate. 1875 Jevonr Money (1B78 

him 1 SSJoi iff ^ ^ * “7 l*he Unk is always willing to do the work for fixed low 

lum«rt«rgerf.hot. charge.. ylW. What i, the charge for adnulianceT He 

b. So Mining. A quantity of gunpowder or declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 

other explosive used in blaHting. thought proper. 

4. gen. The quantity of anything which a re- O. pi. Expenses: often with sense scarcely or 
ceptacle, a piece of mechani.sm, etc. is fitted or not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive ; e.g. the *5*4 145 Atte cusiages and charges 

ginanfWv ..rViLK « a*... iJT ©f ihc hcid Maistcr and brethern of the seid Glide. 1593 

quantity of coal which a gas-retoit takes in, the Shaks. a Hen. VI, i. i. 61 Sent oner of the King of Kng- 

quantlty of ore, etc. put into a furnace at one lands ownc proper Cost and Charges. 1653 WAf.ros Angler 

heat, etc., etc. ii* 44 PH bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 

167a Newton In PAH. Tram. VII. 5097 By that means mine to morrow i86a GERBiERy^fvwr. 95 Builders ought 

the Microscope will, .bear a deeper Charge. 171.-4 Pope Chyges of their designed l^ildirig. 1734 

Pape Lock v. 89 A charge of snuif the wily virgin threw. **[• RolUns Anc. Hist. 118^) VJl. xvi. 19 To defray tne 

1839 G. Porter PercetaTn k Gl. 165 The opening through charges of his funeral. *7®3 Bailey, Cadet, Caaee, one 

which the charge was introduced. 1838 73 Urb /Jut. Arts that serves as a volunteer in ihe wars upon his own charges. 


which the charge was introduced. 1898-74 Urb DUt. Arts 
111 . 55 The charge [of lead-ore] employed vanes in almost 
every establishment. In the North smaller charges are 
used than^ in most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 1 a to 14 cwts. . . in Cornwall, charges of 
^o cwt. are not unfreutieiitly worked. 188s Raymond Min^ 
tng Gloss., Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
•r one round into a furnace. 

6 . Electr. An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric batteiy, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

1788 Brook in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 387 No gla.Hs to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will bear a ^eater 
charge than, etc. i^Wat80N& Burbuby Math, Th. ISlectr. 

I. 89 The algebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor. 

Jig. 189B J. Martinbav Stud. Chr. 969 [They will] ac- 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intellec- 
tual atmosphere which surrounds the church. 

6 . Her. Any device * charged ’ or borne upon an 
escutcheon ; a bearing. 

1599 Thvnne Animeuiv.Kx^i^ 15 Chaucers araes are not 
so meanc, cylher for coolour, chardge, or particione as some 
will make them. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. iii. (1660) 59 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof, St. 1. xv. 47 This to my 
Elder Brother ] must yield, I have the Charge, but he hath 
all the Field. 1876 Rock Text, Fabr. vi. 56 To introduce 
many heraldic charges. 

7. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to the body of a horse. 

1807 Topsbll Four./, Beasts 987 Then lay on this charge 
following. 170B Lend. Gas. No. 449^/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer's Hair on every Leg, _ 1831- I 
7a Youatt Horse xvii. 389 A charge, or very strong adhe.sive 
plaster, across the haunch may be useful. Ibid, xxiii. 483 
The following mixture makes a good charge. 

II. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, etc. 

* cf trouble. 

s.fig. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, etc.). Obs. b. eoncr. Anything bur- 
densome; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 

c 1300 N. Alts. 7992 He n’ul that youre barouns . . No bcore 
charge of all this. » 3 ®f Wyclif Matt, XX. 19 To vs, that 
ban born the chaise of the day and hete. 1483 Caxton 
C. de la Tour H U h, Which shalle be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere. 1909 Barclay ShypoJ Folys 
(1874) I. 131 Folewe vertue and leue charges mundayne. 
1713 GuaiMian No. i F 4 The chaive of intelligence, the 
pain in compiling. 1890 Thackbeav Pandennis xxxi, Thank 
Uod . . 1 need not be a charge on the old mother. 
of importance. 

Moral weight, importance, moment. Ohs. 

€ 1389 Chaucer L. G. IV, 690 Thyng that beryth more 
effect & charge. ^1400 Maundev, xxii. 943 Thus anon 
bathe he hasty tydynges of ony thing, that berethe charge. 
sePS Caxton Cnas. Gt. 98 Occupyed in maters of charge 
andweyghty. 1998 Shaks. Pom. 4 v. U. 18 The Letter 
was not nice, but full of charge, Of deare import. 

t b. In such phrases as it is no charge^ it is of 
no importance, it does not matter ; to mahey give, 
have no charge, to make of no account, not to 
care (const, of or with clause). (Cf. Chahqx v. 20 .) 


do not come under other particular headings of 
the Profit and Loss Account. 

1546 Johnson in Ellis Orif. Lett. 11. 143 II. 174, I liRve 
allowed for freight and charges of the same thiether. 1879 
Jevons il/r»«ry (1878' 17 Tolls, fee^ and tariffs of charges. 
Mod. An analysis of the General Charges Account. 

+ 0 , To be at charge or cU charges : to undergo 
(great) expense ; to bear the expense or cost. 
So also, to be at the charge\s of. Obs. 

1949 Bkinklow Compi. vii. '1874) ao Nextc terme he must 
be at charge to come vp. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ilf, i. ii. 356 
He be at Charges for a Looking-glasse. ^ 1659-80 Stanlly 
Hist, Phiios. '1701) 110/2 These live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Baths. 17x4 Steele 
Lover i. 'I723) 7 As I am a young Author . he would not 
be .It th.'it Charge. 1745 P. '1'homa.s 7 ml Anson’s Voy 212 
That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp. 

11. A liability to pay money laid upon a person 
or estate. 

rxKTo Thvnne Pride 4 Lmvl. (z84i> 90 To setten downe 
a bul of charge. 1841 Tennes de la Ley sj Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of fuM ground . . 
this IS called a Rent-chai^e. 1788 J. Powell Dernses (1827) 
II. 51 They do not furnish a single r.B.se of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisor's 
life time. M'Culloch Taxation i. iv. (18521 109 

Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of too/, or 50^. a year, as on those of xoool. or 
5000/. 7 Ibid 11. vii. 318 A mere charge by one government 
deuartmeiit against others. 1896 Ld. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxiv. 184 l.imitation has. 'been put upon 
proceedings to recover charges on the estate. X889 Act 48 
4 49 Viet. c. 54 S XI Any mortsage or chaige duly created 
. .upon the profits of any benefice, 
a « « a Responsibility, cate. 

12. A task or duty laid upon one ; commlgsion, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entnisted to one. 

cxido Cursor M. 30700 (Fairf ) He willc take na charge 


on him. 1993 Gower Con/. II. 393. 1475 Caxton 7 ^uih 
38 Jason thenne began to thenke on the grete honour 
ana charge that he hadde reccyued 1907 Hooker Fed. 


38 Jason thenne began to thenke on the grete honour 
ana charge that he hadde reccyued 1397 Hooker Fed. 
Pol. V. Ixxviii. (i 9 Whose mere function or charge is 


the service of C>od, 1848 Milton Tenure Kings (1050) 45 
Pastors have a dreadfull charge, not performed by a formal 
preachment twise a week. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
tii. 14 Your tutor. .1 dare say ne is every way equal to such 
a charge. z8io T. Jefferson Writ, (1830) fV. 151 It is in- 
cumbent on those who accept great chaiges, to risk them- 
selveson great occa.sions. Manch. Exam, in Jan. 5/a 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a less burdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. [Cf. 14.] 

IS. The duty or responsibility of taking care of 
(a person or thing); care, custody, superintend- 
cnoe. Phrase, To have, take, give {phe') charge of. 

Z989 in Eng. Gilds • 1870) 5 He shal take k* charge al sone 
as ne is warned herof. C1400 Destr, Troy B959 A cheftan 
with charge of horn all. 1483 Caih. Augl. 59 A charge, 
cura. S935 Coverdale Ps. xc(il. 11 He shall geue his 
angels charge ouer the. s8xx Bible Acts viii. 97 An Eunuch 
..who had the charge of all her treasure. — 1 Mace. xiv. 


49 He should take charge of the $ananarle. syay Swirr 
IVhai pasted im Loud. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 189 If the reverend 
Clergy showed moxw concern . . I charitably impute it to 
their great charge of souls. 184s Macaulay W, Hastings, 
Mss. <1854) 11 . 597/z His uncle, .determined to take charge 
of him. ,s8^ Thacksbay Pendennis Ixvi, Under the charge 
of her kin^ . patroness. 


naunces for the Kyngs Oklenarye Chsugys. c 1910 More 
De gnat. Noviss. Wks. 90 Thou hast lylle money & much 
cliarae. i8ee Hakluyt V^. (1810) ill. 157 Ine Globe 
which M. Sanderson to his ve|iy great charge hath pub- 
lished. 1893 Walton Angler iii. 79 'Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. 1869 Worlidcb Syst. 
Agric, (1681) 965 January, .is the rich mans charge, and the 
poor mans misery. 17x7 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 
II. xlii XI 4 The Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smbaton Edystone L. 1 118 When the . . certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration. x84a Ma- 
caulay Frtdk. Gt.. Ess. (1854) II. 673/1 I'be whole charge 
of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling a year. 1848 — Hist. Eng. I. 503 A small 
body guard of forty young men, well armed and mounted 
at their own charge, attended Monmouth. 

b. The piicc required or demanded for service 
rendered, or dess usually) for goods supplied. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 388 The charge for convey- 
ing a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 
pence for a longer distance. 1853 LvrroN My Navel x. xx, 
His charges, too, are moderate. 1875 Jevons Money (1678) 
1x7 Ibe bank is always willing to do the work for fixed low 
charjges. Mod. What is the cha^e for admittance? He 
declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. 

O. pi. Expenses: often with sense scarcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 

15x4 in Kug. Gilds Kx%^€^\ 145 Atte custage^ and charges 
of the bcid Maister and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 6x Sent ouer of the King of Kng- 
laiids ownc proper Cost and Charges. 1693 Wanton Angler 
ii. 44 I'll bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 
mine to morrow. i86a Gerbiek Prmc. as Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 1734 
tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. 11827) VJl. xvi. 12 To defray the 
charges of his funeral. 1763 Bailey, Cadet, Cadee, one 
that serves as a volunteer in the wars upon his own charges. 
1845 Thackeray Comh. to C airo ii, A. cathedral, built by 
the present bishop at his own charges. 

d. Commerce. £lxpenses incidental upon busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially such as 
do not come under other pariicutar headings of 


De fuat. Noviss. 90 Thou hast lylle money & much 
cliarae. i 8 oe Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) ill. 157 Ine Globe 


latter is the more recent use ; thence officer, clerk, 
curate in charge, i.e. having actually the charge or 
care (of a place, business, etc.), 'on duty’. To 
give (an object! in charge {to a person) : (a.) to 
commit (it) to his care, entrust him with it ; {b.) 
to give an order or command, to charge {see sense 
15 , and Charge v. 14 ). To give (a person) in 
charge \ to hand over to the custody of the police. 
So to have, take in charge. 

1K13 More Rich. Ill (1641) 978 Forgetting nothing given 
to nun in charge. 1^90 Shaks. Com, Err. 1 ii. 70 Where 


is the gold 1 gaue in charue to thee? 1869 Manley 
Grotiut Lonh.C. Warrs 349 '1 ne Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge matters of greater concernment. 1784 Cowfer 7 ash 
11. 478 The weighty terms, That he had taken in charge. 
1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859' 5 *i ^ have it in charge 

from the President to assure the merchants . . that, etc. 1835 
Mahryat 7 a£. Faitl/. i, I was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the deck. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng I. 440 
note, 1 ne Dutch Archive.^, .are in the chirge of gentlemen 
whose courtesy .cannot be too highly praised. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4- It. 7 *^ts. (1879 > I. 78 Iia!ving the education 
of young girls in charge. 186s Flor. Nightingale Nursing 
iv. 33 No one seemed to know what it is to be ' in charge , 
or wno was in charge. 1885 Manch. Exam. 93 May 5/4 
Mr. Shnw-].«fevre. .was left, .in full charge of the Hou.se. 
*885 Sim C. Butt in Law Rep., Probate, xoi The European 
..was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. X887 Newspr. 
The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14. A thing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one. spec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
I religion. 

1530 Pal.scr. 157 Vne dire, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
charge. 1590 Nasiie Pastiuils Apd. 12 , 1 wyll not be theyr 
vpholdcr which lye sleeping and snorting in their chafes. 
x8oa Wamnbm A lb, Eng. xu. Ixxiii. u6t3) 300 When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italic were come. x8o6 Shaks. 
Tr. k Cr. V. ii. 6 Dio. How now my charge? C>*r Now 
my sweet gardian. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest. .That will not . .preach his Charge among. 
1941 KiciiARn.soN Pamela (1834) 1 . 69 He hoped her fair 
charge was well. 1880 Dickens Vneomnt. 7 ran x. <x866> 
70 ['fhe dog] has driven his charge away, ifho E Pea- 
cock Mabel Heron 1 . iv. 58 The Vicar . resided on the 
latter charge. X873 Burion Hist. Scot. V, hv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that the clergy should reside within their charges. 

+ b. Term fbr a ‘ company ’ of clergy having 
the cure of souls. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvija, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 
Charge of curatis. 

***** Mandate, admonition. 

16. A prectmt, injunction, mandate, order. 

* 3 ®- Wyclif Last Age Ch. (1B40) 24 'J'hc chargis of pro- 
feiis tretyngc biR matir. 1393 Gowlk Conf. 1 . 193 He. .yaf 
him charge, I'hat they ne siiffre. His wife to go. 1535 
Coverdalf Eedes. viii. 3 When a kyiige geucih a charge; 
his comiMundement is mightie. 16x1 Bible a Sam. xviii. 
5 The king gnue all the cajitaincs charge concerning Ab- 
salom. 1^3 W. Robert.sun Phrascol. Gen. 324 A charge 
or commandnient xyoa Pope Snpho 1 19 No charge 1 gave 
you, and no ch.^rge could ipve. But this, be mindful of our 
loves, and live. 1796 Gav Faotes 1. xlviii. ^6. 1839 Ykowull 
Anc. Brit. Ch. iL 11847) >> His parting charge. 

b. spec. An official insi ruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon to his clergy, or by a member of a pies- 
bytery or senior mmister to a young minister at 
his oi^ination. 

1690 Bp. 0/ Words Charee ix Sept. 1 The Charge was 

f iven by the Bishop hiinself. xypi Johnson (1816) 

I. 945 Johnson . . with humourous formality g.-ive me a 
Charge, pointing out the conduct e/cpccted from me.^ 1884 
Daily News 36 Mar. , Irving’s ‘ char|j|[e ’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something almost teriible to read. x88x 
Bp. Wordsworth xnPublii Opinioni^o 10(4. 395 The main 
portion of my charge . . delivered at our annual synod in 
Perth. x888 lalkirk Mail x Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid. .ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the pastor and the 
congregation. Mod. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief Justice said, etc. 

o. Sc. Law. The command of the sovereign's 
letters to perform some act, e.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiring 
the person to obey this command, or geneially to 
fulfil the decrees of a court of law. 

****** Accusation. 

10. Attribution or imputation of something cul- 
pable; accusation. ^ 

*477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in' Asbm. 43 , 1 pray God that 
this tume not me to Charge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. 1577 
Patericke Gontillet’s Agsi. Madiiavd <x6oa) 318 Ine 
gentleman, .gave charge upon those which bad taken away 


D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. 1577 
Patericke Gontillet’s Agsi. Madiiavd <x6oa) 318 Ine 

S entleman. .^ve charge upon those which bad taken away 
is betrothed wife. 1619 Bacon Truth, Ess. (Arb.) 501 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. 17x3 Stbelb 
Es^lishman No. 5a 394 He cannot prove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyalty. 1777 Priesti.ky Matter ^ Spir. 
(1789) I. Pref. 34 The writer . . has well defended my hypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity, 1867 Mrs. Oliphant 
Mesdonna M. iii, That such a charge was hanging over her 



OHABOB, 


oBAsaa. 


head. iSle M'CAtTHv (hm Timtt IV. 418 He made the 
mcMt startlinff and . .the meet twec^ng enargea. 

b. Phr. 7h lay to otto^t charjgi*, to impute to 
one as a fault, cnaige one with, charge upon one. 

>S3S CovBEDALB Pf. «xxtv. [xxxv.] zi FAm vritneiuei . . 
laye to my chatge thingea that 1 knoere not. s6eg SuAice. 
Ltar 1. it 139 To lay hi* Goatish disposition on the chaige 
of a Starre. 1796 Jamb Auaran Frido 0 PrtJ. it (18x3) 

K e Two offences, .you last night laid to my chaige. iftji 
Pbacock Mahtl Htrw 1. v. 7* Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the chaige of the man himself. 

0. spoc, Tlie accusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial ; hence, in the slang of the 
police : A prisoner charged with an offence and 
Drought up for trial. 

iflSe Sala TYo. round Clock (z86i> as* One by one the 
* charges ' were brought in . . and set before him in that little 
iron-railed dock. Some were felonious charges : scowling, 
beetle-browed, under-hung charges, who had been there 
many times before, and were likely to come there many 
times Main. 

111. An impetuous attack (and allied senses). 

1 17. The position of a weapon ready for action. 
Cf. Chauoe V. 21. Obs, * 

1897 Shaks. a Hen, iv. i. xao Their armed Staues in 
charge, their Beauers downe. 1633 Babxifpb Afi7. Discip. 
ii. ( 1643) 10 'file Charges of the Pike are twofold, either for 
Defence, or Offence. 1630 R. Elton A rt, Miiii. 1. v. (1668) 5. 

18. Mil. An impetuous attack or onset ; the act 
of bearing down impetuously upon the opposing 
fo:ce (see quot. 18.^2). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an elephant, of a player 
at football, etc 

1568 Grafton C/iron, 11.375 chaunced certelne French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English huste^ that perforce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes bactaile. 1579 Diggbs Stratiot. 153 I'o abide a 
charge. i6ix Biulx a Macc. xi. it Gluing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions. i66a Butler Hud, 1. 11. 158 Of 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gibbon IJecl, d* h\ 1. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. 1838 Regul. Instr. Cavalry in. 
63 The Charge is that attack made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity possible, to break the order of the 
opposite enemy. 1833 Prescott Philip II ^ 1. viii. (1857) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced back with 
greater loss than before. x 8 m Tennyson Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 1837 Hughes Tom Btynon v, 'I’he 
* Bravos ' of the Schoobhouse attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day. xBSy Spectator z6 Apr. 533/x 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons. 
fig* \ in phi*. To return to (he charge. 

170 Johnson Rambl, No, 194 fir He returns every day 
to the charge with increa.se of courage. 1844 Dickens 
A fart. C hut. (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 

19. A/il. A signal for the attack sounded on a 
tnimpet or other instrument. (Also ^g . ) 

1630 K . Elton Art Milit. iii. xxiii. (x668i The several 
beats of the Drum ; as first, of a Call ; second, a Troop ; . . 
a March ; . . a Preparative ; . . a Battle or Charge ; . . a Re- 
tre.'U. z68a OrwAV Venice Pros. 1. i, BeaU not my heart 
aVi would alarum thine [heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo Lat. 9a The iiunipets on 
both sides sound the charge. z8a8 Scott P'. M Perih 
xxxiv, I'he pipers on both sides blew their charge. 1834 
J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xix. 31 1 The. .proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over the hiirs and valleys 
of P’rance. 

20. Comb.^ 0 ,'^ charge-bearer^ -bearing \ charge- 
inspector, an officer wlio iiispecls the charges 
entered in a charge-sheet ; charge-man, the leader 
of a working squad ; charge-sheet, the paper keirt 
at a police-station on wliicb are duly entered the 
iiame.s of persons brought in custody to the station, 
with the charge against them, etc.; charge-ways 
€ulv. (see 7), in the manner of a * charge ' or horse- 
plaistcr. 

1603 Vrrstrgan Dec. Intell.^ A German souldier was ob- 
served to kill 111 the field some captain or *charge-bearcr 
among the KonianH. 159* Df.e Comp. Rehears, in Chet ham 
Misc. (18,1) 1. 35, 1 have received, .in money towards some 
of my ^charges-bearing the som of, etc. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
r 8 July 3/1 'I'he *charge-inspector, being trained as a 
criminal lawyer as well as a policeman. xSiSg Daily Ne^vs 
fi3 Oct. 6/3, 1, as a ^charge man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that 1 worked at. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
19 Aug. p/i It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the *charge-sheet. riyso W. 
Gibson Farriers Disp. xvi, ti 734 ' 304 Apply it *Charge-ways 
ail over the part. 

Charge (tpljd3(\ v. Forms : charge ; also 
4 cherge, soharge, 5 charg, 6- Sc. ohairge. 
[a. 0P\ charge-r^ -ief\ nth c. in Liltre (* ONF. 
career t carrier, Pr, cargar^ Sp., I’g. cargar^ It. 
caricare) I’-L. catriedre [in Jerome) to load, f. 
carr us car, wn^ori : cf. commftnicdre to share in 
common, caballicdre to ride, etc. 

(Several forms resulted in Romanic from the L. type 
carrudre. When the orij^inal vb. in sense ‘load* was 
syncopated at an Early period to caredre (cf. It. caricarey 
tarcare)t this gave OF. karkier^ cAarcAier {cf. L. cahallus 
hor».e, caballicdre ycabalcdre to iidc, F. chevancher ) ; thence 
ME. Cark and Charche. Otherwise, carriedre became 
carrigdrey and was then syncopated to cargare, OF. car» 
giiiery chargier, Eng. Chakgr. Aflcr these changes had 
taken place, and the original verb had become Romanic 
carcare, cargarcy a new carrUare was formed in the sense 
* to convey in a car \ ‘ to cart*, and this gave OF. careyery 
cariery charier (cf. ntanus h.ind, snaniedre to liandlo, F. 
manier^'y thence Eng. Carry. ] 
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I. To load ; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

{Tockargo it, in Miue, cauial of to koesri hone* in the 
passive charged ndtk ia Muivalent to ‘ bearing*, 'taking*, 
or jmlving ' what It can bear or hold.) 

1 1. irans. To place a load on or in ; to load 
{pyg. a vehicle, amp. beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passive \ charged witkx laden with, bearing. 
Obs. exc. as mergra in other senses. 

1^ R. Glouc. (1724) 13 Me chargede )>re hondret 
imippes . . per wyp. a xgoo Cureor M. 8353 It waa so 
cherged [v. r. charm, kaxkid, karked] Ilk a bogh. c 1380 
o ir Ferumb. 3x36 Two & pyrty grete aomert y-chaiged MIe 
& some Wyb fair flour. cx|86 CHAuesa Merck. 7^ 967 A 
tre. That charged eras with fruyt. Promp. Pam. ^9 

Chargyn wythe byrdeny^ ouero. suj Douglas ASneie xi. 
1. X14 Mak prayer and onemndis Chargeand the altari* oft 


head, armes, necke. nose, eares, legs and toes, each cLirged 
with Amulets and Bracelets of silver, lyxa tr. Pomefe 
Hist. Drugs 1. 37 Branches, charg'd with lieaves. x^ 
Arab. Nts. (Rtiag.) 633 Ten mulM charged with large 
helpers. 1854 Absott Napoleon (xSss) 11. xxxv. 655 The 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon, 
t b. transf. To load with blows. Obs. 

1596 Nabhr Soflron Walden 33 All those, .blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

+2. To lay or place (goods, etc.) as a load upon ; 
to lade. Obs. 


c IS3B Ld. Berners Hiton 433 All .iii. . . charg^'d in theyr 
neckes mctc ynowe 8c brought it to the shyp. 1339 Act 
Hen. Vllly c. 4 There todiarge and discharge me sayde 
goodes. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 133 They must charge 
and discharge their wares. 

Jig. 1665 9 Boyle Occas. Refl. ii. xv. To charge no more 
upon a Day than the trouble that belongs to it. 

1 3. To carry os a load or lading. Obs, rare, 
c 1430 Merlin 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe. .They, .seide it was a thy age inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche arttnesHe and wight. xSfo 
Burney Aupoi' (1661) 98 Fear not man. . thou charges 
Cesar and his Fortune. 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive ; to cause to take or receive 
to the extent of its capacity or requirements; to 
furnish with its full complement ; to fill {e.g. a 
vessel 7vith liquor, etc.). 

In some modern phrases probably transf. from 5. 

^ a xas5 Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iuebbred fas an arrow] ; |>et is, 
icharged. 1577 Northbrookb Dicing {xZa-J) 58 A distaffe 
charged with flaxe. 1674 Ray Iron IVork 126 The Fur- 
nace which is before charged with coles, a 1783 Siienstonb 
Whi^ (17641 I. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1783 Cowper Task vi. 570 Creeping vermin 
. . charged perhaps with venom. 1790 G. Smith Zaborat. 
1. 9 W^hen you charge your rocket. tSav J. Badcock. Dom. 
Amusem. 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 
x8s3 Bain Senses 4r Int. 11. iv. | 26 An organ with bellows 
constantly charged. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 34 The water 
with which the rock is charged. Browning Fensktah 
(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe, 
b. Construction transposed as in 2. 
i88a Engineer 24 Feb. 133^ These ban are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 

6 . Spec. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to ‘ load *. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VII ly c. 6 No person, .shal cary. .any 
ci'osse how’e bent, or gun charged or furnished with pouder 
hre or touch for the same. 1595 Shaks. Joknw.x. 382 Their 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. x6(^ Sturmy 
Mariners Mag. 11. v. xii. § 45 When any Piece of Ordnance 
IN Charged with such a Shut as will not be driven home 
unto the Powder. Ibid. 11. v. xiii. 1 4 How Granadoes are 
to he Chargi-d in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nye Gunnery 
•yi He should know how to charge and discharge Gunner 
like. 1709 Steele Tatler No. Ba f 8 Did you charge the<»e 
Pistols? 1803 Kees Cycl, s v , Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged by the breech. 
fig. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. li. 88 What are they, That 
charge their breath against usY 

6 . Her. To place a bearinfr on (an escutcheon 
or another beai mg). Charged with*, bearing. 

157s Bossewrll Annorie 12 A ‘Gartiere*. maye not bee 
charged, but with floures or Icaues. s6^ Camdkn Rem. 
(163^ 310 Charged with a Mullet of sixe poynts. i8eB 
Scott Alarm, vi. xxxviii, He . . charged his old patenial 
shield With bearings won on Flodden Field. i88b N. 4 
25 Mar. 230 John, tiis younger brother, should charge ms 
ancestor's crescent with anomer for himself. 

tramfi 1703 Addison Italy (J.) It is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not been charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian historie.s. a 1719 — Afedale i. 19 Nor are 
they [coins] only charged with Things but with many 
ancient Customs. 

7. To fill (any substance) with other matter, dif- 
fu.scd or distributed throughout it the air with 
vapour, water with mineral sub.'^tances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with : containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. 


ri6ox Holland Pliny I. 106 The riuer Glaucus, charged 
with the riucr of Telemcssus. J 1736 C. Lucas Ees. Waters I. 
8i The hard walera are such as are charged with some . . 
metallic mutter. 1833 Li'kll Princ. Geol. HI. 371 A black 
argillaceous limestone, charged with belemnitcs. 1854 
Brewster Alore Worlds v. 101 The air may be charged. . 
with aqueous vapour. 1869 E. A. Pahkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 79 Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1885 Afanch. Exam. 5 June 5^3 Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. 4 ) 

b. Electr. To cause to receive (electric ty) ; to 
accumulate a quantity of electricity capable of 


being agiin in (a Leyden Jar, or anf 

eleotrlfiM body, or an *acOQiiiiilator*). 

1748 Fsaiticuif ieti, Wki. *840 V. xpo The bottle beiiw 
thereby dbchatted, the man would be chai«ed. Ibid. 
•43 How does the phial bacome charged (es we term it)T 
liep Philum Voetsu, iiL48 The moving ckmds were highly 
char^ with etectricity. iMi Sta W. Tmomsom in Nature 
No. ozp. 434 Ono of Uio twenty kilogramme celU charged 
. .and left with its 80 candle-hours* capacity. 

8. figy To fill, fomiah folly, fender replete. 
UMiuly in pa. pple. charged mth : - bearing. 

igSs MuLCAaraa AsnAfissu xxxviii <1887) X7« Their bimloes 
be not so much charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of niatten. a Mo Bvtlbi Rom. (xysp) II. 8x 
The harder he charges his Mead with Politic^ the more It 
recoils. 1849 Ruskim Sep. Lamps i 1 15< e8 Fair flronts of 
Variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies. lOgo Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets 1. *48 Soft accents clear Charged with 
high meanings, side Gxo* Eliot Romola (1880) 1. Introd. 
3 A face charged vrith memories of a keen and various 
life. 1877 H. Page De Quimey I. xi. 005 The stores of 
fact, .with which his memory was chorged. 

XL To load heavily ; to burden, put anything 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon. 

1 8> To lay too heavy a load upon ; to overload, 
burden, Obs. 


t»8 Trxvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. cliv. (1495) 705 A 
voyde thynge of codware . . and chargyth more than it 
fedith. 14B1 Caxtom Myrr. 11. x. 89 'Phe clustres of grapes 
* > grete . . tliat the men ben gretly charged to bere one of 

only vpon a coleataff. A. Fox tr. Wurte’ Surg. 

SI Cliarge not the wound with too much stitching. 
;r. Freind Voy. Mauritania 33, 1 drank five or six 
>r this admirable water, with which I felt my stomach 


ben so grete . . tliat the men ben gretly charged to bere one of 
them only vpon a coleataff. A. Fox tr. Wurtd S^gy 

I. iii. 11 Cliai ‘ — 

1871 tr. Fn 

cupa of this 

no more chaiged than if I had drank but one. sege Loexx 
Educ. ij.) A fault in the ordinary method of education, it 
the charging of childrens memories with rules and precepts, 
b. Painting and Decorative Art. To overload. 
1781-71 H. Walpolk Vertue's A need. Paint. {ijB6) II. 
182 His shades not charged, but helped by varnish. S78A 

J. Barry Lect.Art iii. 2^3 Nothing is unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 


1 10. To press hard ; in pass, to be hard pressed. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xrii. 327 And thal with ^ris swa 
him met. .Thai he and horss. .war chargit swa That bath 
douiie to the erd can ga. 1388 Grafton Ckrm. II. e8r 
I'he Frenche king unden^taiiding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sure. 

til. To burden w'lM sin, guilt, cure, sick- 
ness, etc. Obs. 

c 1308 Pol. Songs X95 Men that . . Mest i-charged beth with 
•inne. 1340 Hamfolr Pr. Const. 7953 ]>ai Salle be twx bevy 
charged with syn. cimo Cursor M. B4333 (Fairf.) pou 
charge pe [earlier MSS, cark pe] nojt sa fast wip care. 
1483 Caxton Paris 4 K 31 A lyiel charged in my con- 
Spence, igag Ld. Berners Frotss, I. xx. a8 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland . . was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
1833 G. Herbert TempUy Saerfice Ui, Lo, here 1 hang, 
charg'd with a world of sinne. 

ti2. To burden with expense, tribute, exactions, 
etc. ; to put to expense ; to be burdensome to. 
Obs. (CL 17, 18.) 

1330 R. Drunnr ChroH. (iBio) 54 Hardeknout did charge 
belond in suilk treuwage. pat noiper erle no barone myghc 
lyue for taliage. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 34A The pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit . . Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
>484*8 Caxton Curiat 4 Tiiey knowe not of what dyspeiice 
they hen charged for to nourysshe them. 1996 Danbtt tr. 
Comines aes He had more (barged his people than turn 
had any of his predeceaaors. >3^ Shaks. Afferry W, 11. ii. 
171 . z6ii Bible x Tim. v. 16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Keb. iv. (1703) 1. 350 
Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers. 


13. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon ; to burden, entrust, commission with [pf^ 
obs.). 

£'1300 Beket B36 And thu afonge the biBchopriche . .That 
thu of non other thing ue scholdest ichargea bco. ^13x0 
Setiyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion 9, 1 shal tel him al alonge 
all that ye have charged me of, c 1550 Ciieke Matt. iv. 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow. 1805 Shaks. Lear 
V. iii, 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue 1 done. 
1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxxi. 193 Soveraigns . . need not 
be charged with the Sciences Mathematical!. 1877 Brockett 
Cross 4 Cr. 483 He was . . charged with the supervision of 
all the military schools. x80x J. C. Shairp in Academy la 
Feb. XII A few poets., who are charged with some old 
truth to revive. 


tb. ellipt. To commission, put in charge (or 
office). Obs. Cf. discharge. 

rxAoe Destr. Troy 7203 He chargyt was for no cheftain, 
ne cnosyn by hym. Ibid 8944 Sum dene prinse. .To be 
charge! as cheftain. X33S Hkrvrt tr. Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768 X3 Is there cucr any other wyse man that ye trust 
and charge sou moche in your buxines, as ye doo your 
wyfe. X|^ Grafton Chron. 11.^ 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knight cluirged for the rest 
of the yere. 

O. r^. To charge oneself with : to take upon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of. 

X7*7 Arbuthnot Coins (j.) He charg’d himMjIf with all 
the sea risk of such vessels. 1788 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(x86i) 11. 89 The Venetian Ambassador has charged him- 
self with my visitors. 

14. To lay a command or injunction upon; to 
command, order, enjoin ; to exhort authoritatively ; 
to give charge. Const, with or with clause 
introduced by that*y also simply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the exact words of the command). 

CMjng E, E, Allit, P. B. 464 How )>e cheuetayn hym 
charged pat pe ky.st Rented. 1303 R. Brunne Hemdl. Synne 
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f4«T Whan be wie chargede |« lobe to aeye ctjH CiULVCEt 
L. G. IV, 940 Eoyas wan by Venus To Aeen a-wey. 

s|93 Gowes Cfim. III. S18 And cluugetb hem, that they ne 
Vm. 14. . {Tanddi/s Vis. toy) He charged hem. . 

Homward by hym they schald repeyre. 2480 Caxton 
Ckrm. Bng. eexlii. 97^ They . . chai^d hym to lye still. 
*S 38 CoVRBOALE t Kings xxii. 16, 1 charge that thou 
saye no other thln|re vnto me but the tmeth, in the name 
of y* lx>rde. 1594MARLOWE Dido 1. i, Charge hint from me 
to turn his stormy powers, sdor SuAks. 2W/. N. tv. 1. 49 
Hold Toby, on thy life I charge thee, hold. 1667 Milton 
V L, X. 900 , 1 charg’d thee, saying: Hiou shalt not eate 
thereof. 1775 SuitaiDAN Si, Pair, Vny 11. ii, Pi^ charged 
you to keep close to me. s8o8 Scott Marm, v. v^. He had 
charged, that his arn^ Should southward march by break 
of day. sMy Mas. a. Wood OndtU Coll, lii. 47, 1 have 
■trictly charged them, .not to speak of this, 
t b. To charge to an answer, etc. Olfs. 

>5|I5 SHAKa yoAn in. i. 151 Thou canst not (Cardinal)) 
deuise a name So slight. .To charge me to an answers, as 
the Pope, 1596 — Merck. V. v. i, 998 Charge vs there vpon 
intergatories. And we will answer all things faithfully. 

o. To deliver an official or formal instruction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, etc.). Also c^sol. to deliver a * charge *. 
Cf. Charcje sb. 15 b. 

t6i8 Pulton Statutes 179 {Act 98 Edu*. Ill, ix. marg.'s 
Ho writ shal be directed to the Sheriffe to charge a Jury to 
indict any. 1856 Nat, intelligencer 3 Nov. (Hartlett> ' Welt *, 
lid the lawyer, * did the judge charge you ’ ? 1870 Echo 
\ May, The Bishop of Bath and Wells charged the clergy 
r his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. s88s Netos/r. 'I'he 
Lord Chief Justice proceeded to charge the jury. 

nbsol. 1884 J. H. Newman Apol. 944 The Bishops one 
after another bc^n to charge against me. 

16. To lay blame upon, blame, censure ; to bring 
an accusation against, accuse. 

i|8. Wyclip Sd. Whs, III. 344 pel chargen hemsilf as 
ypocritis. a 1450 Knt. de ta Tbiir (1868) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an utlier. 1986 
T Hooker Girald, Hist Irri. in Holtnshed II. sr/a 'Im 
K ing, .charged him verie deepelie and slmrplie for his rash 
anclhastie adventures. 16x1 Bible yo6 i. 99 In all this lob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 1687 Anr. Wake 
VrtO. /or Death iL ), 1 am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that, etc. lyai St, Gertnatrs Doctor 
4 Stud. 984 Kor trespass of Battery. . the master shall not be 
barged for his servant, unless he did it by his command- 
ment. i8z8 Crui.hk Digest 1 . 267 'J'he husband slull be 
charged in an action of waste. 

b. Usual const. To charge (a person) with (a 
faulty crime, etc.) iB^to accuse of. 

*889 Mirr. Mag,, Dk. Clarence I. 7 To charge me with 
offence. 1996 Shaks. x Nen. JV, 111. iii. 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? 167a Drydpn 
Coua, Granada 1. iv. ii. In charging your Unkiiidness with 
my Death. 17^ Fieloing lom 7 ones iv. xi, Thwacknm, 
wno was immediately charged by Mr. Blifil with the story. 
1893 MaRTineau Three Ages Hi. 96 Two labourers., 
were charged with creating a disturbance, 
t C. 1 ormcr constructions. Obs. 

1968 Grafton Chron. 11 . 87 The French Chronicle 
chargeth king Richard to be in great fault. 1979 Fui.ke 
Hesfsins' Pari. 475 [He] chargcUi the Papistes of wilfull 
h;nonince. x6(4 Camden Rem. (16371971 Charged before 
King Henry seventh for burning the Metropolitane 
Church of (JaasUes in Ireland. x68x Drydkn Abs. 4 Achit. 
Introd., To clmrge me for not subscribing of my name. 
X709 Strypk Ann, Ref. 1 . v. 91 The Bishops charged the 
I’rolestants to have been the nropounders of the questions. 
1796 Johnson K. of Prussia Wka IV. 550 [He] charges the 
Knglish that they still retain it. 

Id. To charge (^a fault, etc.) a. pis, upon, ^against 
(a person): to lay it to his charge, impute ns a fault. 

x6ix Spled Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xvl (1639) 836 I'he poynts 
of his speeches were as that fellow chargen vpon him in 
open Parliament. 1689 Baxter Paraghr, N. f. Matt. v. 

11 To have all manner of evil charged on you. .falsly. 1609 
Prvdun Persius iii. (J.) CUarge the crime, On native sloth, 
and M^liS'ence of time. 1738 ^.blky J^almsKift^ No. rj. 

y. Shepherd 

charged against me. 1859 Prescoit Philip ii, i. (1857) 13 
The blame should rather be charged on Philip’s ministers 
than on Philip. 1879 Jowett Plato led. a) III. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. 

+ b. To impute or ascribe to. Obs, 

*737 Swift Eet. aa May, 1 hear it [a certain poem] is 
cbmged to me. 

C. To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert 
in an indictment, to make a count in an indict- 
ment ; to make the charge {that). 

17^ Burke Corr. 11844) 111 . 38 We ought to be very 
careful not to charge what we are unable to prove. i86e J. 
F. Sticphen Defence WUKamsx, The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke. Ibid, xi, 
The fourth Count diarged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Med. Nen^r. {u,S.) It has been charged that 
Coleridge appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Some months 
ago a * Mason so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 
of Quito. 

17. To hubject or make liable (a person, estate, 

, etc. 'I to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const. 
with the liability ; formerly^/p. 

nx8a6 Bacon Usetom.Lmvoo^uXhAxt, .shalj he charged 
of his owne land.s or goods . . for this deed of his ancestor, 
ifiqa PkRktns Prof. Bh, i. f i (1649) 1 MThat thinn a man 
knay grant or charge, xyxa Pride aux Direct, Ch, hardens 
(ed. 4) ro They icertain lands! .. must be charged equally 
with them [the Parish] to all the Burdens 01 it. 18x9 
Scott Guy M. ii, He was . . charaed to make payment of 
the expenses of a long lawsuit. 1818 Cauioa Digest 1 1 . 185 
H. Lawson, .chaiged . .all his personal estate, with the payw 
ment of his debts. 1849 M''Cuilocn Tes.xation l iv. 1*8^) 
138 The incomes of those charged, .in schedules D and £. 


ill lliey not charge my Fall ou Thee? 1786 Trials 
rpherti 46 1 am perfectly innocent of the robbery 


xl!l| LrmH MnNoool 11 . xxv, If the Count pay the debts, 
and tile lady's imuna be only chafed with your own. 

18. To charge (a sum or price) : 

a. To impose aa a liability or pecuniary charge 
{on an estate or income). 

1818 Cruise D^ost VI. 340 The debts were not. .chaiged 
upon the real estate. 2849 m*’Culloch Tojeation 1. iv.txBjje) 
I js Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
all incomes. 1^4 Act 37 4 38 Vic. c. 3. f 9 Moneys to be 
charged on the revenues or India. 

b. To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
price or sum due for anything. 

1787 'G . Gambado’ Acad. Horsem. (1809) 46, I myself 
saw 3«. chaiyfed in his bill for wine. xSya Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxviii. 376 Do you think we ought to charge two- 
pence this time? 2883 Llovu Ebb Of AV.Il. 115 [The price] 
she charged for her eggs. Mod, How much do you charge 
for these 7 

c. absol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 

a >843 Southey Devils tValh 46 If he charges at this rate 
for all things. 1867 Mrs. H. Wood Orville Coll. ix. 198, 1 
could not charge, please say no more about payment. 

d. With double object (combining 17 and r8): 
To cha/ge a person a certain sum {^for a service 
or thing sold). 

*«So KiKoaLEY Alt. Locke x. (1876) 209 Charging his cus- 
tomers too. high prices. 1875 Jkvons Money xij 

If every depositor of a pound were liable to be charged 2 per 
cent, for lightness. Afod. He charged me a shilling for the 
operation. 'I'hey were charged five shillings a head for 
dinner. 

10. To charge (a thing sold or offered for sale) : 

a. To lay the liability of payment for fa tiling) 
on a [)crson ; to put as a charge to or against (,his 
account). 

Mod. 'J'o whom are the cigars to be charged? Charge 
the.se to my account {or against meX 

b. To pul a price on ; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at 8^. a cwt. (^a-He charges 8<f. . . 
for coal : cf. 18 b). 

III. To attach weight to. [A transference of 
the notion of toad.] 

f20. To attach weight or importance to ; to 
care for, regard, reck. With negative. To make 
no account of, set at nought. Obs. 
a. trails, (or with ohj. cLause.) 
c 1310 R. Brunne Medit. 470 jlat he nai chaice)? hym self 
to spyl. 138. Wyclip .SV/. H'ks 111 . 350 ForjHM chargen 
more her owne statute, .{lan hci done |;c lawe of h« gospel. 
1388 WYCLIP Gen. xxv. 34 K.sau. .chargide litil that he hadde 
seld the ri3i of the firste gendrid child, c 1440 Proiup. Pam. 
69 Chargyn or gretely sett a thynge to herlc^ penso. c 1449 
Pbcock Repr, 445 Nile thou [Timothy] litil charge the 
grace which is in thee 1563-^ KoxE A. Cf M. (1684) I. 
456/x They chargen more mens traditions than tliy coin- 
mandment. 

f b. intr. Const, of. Ohs. 

2388 Wyciif Matt. xxii. 16 Thou ebargist not of ony 
man. c 2400 Protup. Parv. 70 L'harcyn, rekkyn or yeve 
talc, euro c 2900 Lancelot 9453 He cnaigit nut bot of en- 
cress and fame. 

f O. 7'o be not [nought) to cha/ge : to be of no 
importance, to matter not. Obs. 

.! 3 »- Wyclip AW. IVhs. III. 35a I^rtteis not to charge but 
air It tiiriir to goostli help, t 2440 york Myst. xx. lao 
Childrc wurdis arc iiojl to charge. 1488 Cax ton Chast, 
Goddes Chyld. u A thyug that nought is to charge or lityl. 

IV. To attack impetuously : and senses leading 
up to it. 

[Sense 21 may be connected with 4 or 5, ]»iit the links are 
not clear ; perhaps 21 b is the earber^ atul connected with 
14. Sense 22 is also in French, but Littrd gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sh. Kcnses 17, 18.J 

21. To place ^a weapon) in position for action ; 
to ‘ level direct tlie aim of. (In charge bayonets ! 
it appears to have passed into sense 23.) 

xm H Awl'S Past. P^rts. XXXIII. xv. My spere I charged. . 
and to lhi.s giaunt I tuke my course. Jbia. (1845) 193 As 1 
gan my gretc stroke to charge. 2999 Shake. Muck Ado 
v. i. 236, 1 shall nieete your wit in the careere, and you 
charge tt against me. 1603 Knolies I Hit. Turks (j ) He 
rode up anti down gallantly mounted, and charged and dis- 
charged his lance. 2613 Bingham Xenophon 216 Bur when 
. .they. -gaiie a shout, and charged their pikes, the enemy., 
fled. 2714 De Fok Mem. Cavalier, Several oodics of the 
enemy’s foot, .stood with their pikes charged to keep us off. 
1717 A. Hamilton New Acc E. Ind. lI. liii. a66Wiih a 
charged Trident in his right Hand, ready to throw at Offen- 
ders. 2893 S'focguELER Mil. Encyct.%. v.. Charge bayonets / 
a word m command mven to infantry to advance on the 
enemy with bayonets fixed. 

transf. 18x4 Scott Redgauntlet viil, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartment, with his head charged like a 
rain’s head in the act of butting. 

tb. To spur on (a war-horse) to full ^>eetl. 
f C. To direct and aim (a blow or stroked Obs. 

esgoo Lancelot 3398 Hii horns than can [sgan] he with 
his spuns charg . . And in the thikest of the press i.H gon. 
2m Hawks Past. Pleas. (1645) 193 Thy grete stroke to 
cnaige. 

22. To rush against or upon, with all one's force, 
in a hostile way ; to spur one's horse against at 
fiill gallop ; to bear down upon, make a violent 
onset on, attack or assail with impetuosity. Esp. 
in military use ; also said of a powerful animal 
rushing at any opponent, of players at football, etc. 

tjfix SVanvhvrst cEneis n. (Arb.) 45 With bU chaapt staf 
speeoelye running Strong the Rtced [the 'I'roian horse] he 
cnargem. 1593 SHAKa 3 //on. Vi, 1. i. B Lord Clifford and 
LonTSuffbrd all a-brest Charg'd our maine Battalias Front, 


2809 Lenr n. L 59 With hii prapared Sword, he dhaifos 
home My voprooided body, kttch'd aiine arme. 1864 in loth 
Rep. Comm, Hist, MSS, App. iv. 69 Col. I.aidlow« with a 
regiment of Wilshire horse, .did charge and route 2400 of 
the King's forces. 2799 Southey yoan ^ Arc vtn. 583 Then 
sallying forth. Vinth such fierce onset charged them in the 
rear. x^S? Hughes Tom Braum v, Meet them like Englksfa* 
men, you ^hool-hoose boys, and Charge them home. 1^ 
Bryant Iliad 1 . vii. 293 On foot to charge the foe. i88r 
Daily News 4 Mar., The Englishmen asserting that Payiu 
chared Maclagan over before he got the balk Mod, ITie 
infuriated bull ^rged one of the horses. 

Ag. a 2^ Bf. Hall Rem. IVht. (2660) A ij b, ConsUntly 
chaiged with furious onseu of bis sliarp diseases, 
b. intr. or absol. 

2993 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vi, 1. iv. 15 Richard cry'de, Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 2^ Wadsworth tr. Sando, 
vaCs Civ. IVars Spain 369 Hee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente's troop. 2663 Butler 
Hnd. I. It. wxs Through thickest of his roes he charg’d. 
2808 Scott Marm. vi. xxxii. ‘ Charge, Chester, charge ! On, 
Stanley, on!' Were the last words of Marmion. x^Sft 
Prescott Philip IJ, i. vii. J1857) 120 Orders were then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horseH, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
2876 H. M. .Stanley Dark Coni, I. 9i9tHoppe< Assheline 
canocj chared up, bold and confident, propelled by the 
paddlers. iMx Times 24 Feb. Hunting, A mob of hard- 
riding strangers charging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. Mod, 'J'he elephant cijarged at the 
tiecwith terrific violence. 

(I CliargAt and more fully Cbarg8 d'af- 
faires ( ja rff daffT). [F. ; = (one) ' charged ’ or 
in charge of affairs.] 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 
at a foreign court during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador; also, the representative of a 
country at a less important foreign court, to which 
a diplomatist of higher grade is not appointed. 

2876 Bancroft Hist. (J. S. VI. 547 Gamier, French charge 
at London. 2^ Morlev Diderot 11 . 121 Gunning, the 
English charge d'affaires. 

2. gen, Man or officer in charge (for the time\ 

x8m 'i 'hack kray Pendennis xlvi, ’I'hc ‘ I'ali Mail Go/ciie ’, 

of vdiich he acted as the editor and cliargd-d’affaires during 
the temporary absence of the chief. 

Changeability (tJajd^itU-lTti). [f. Cuahok- 
AMLK + ’bility r see -rrr.] I'he quality or coiuli- 
tion of being chargeable. 

W. U Newman in Quest, for Ref. Pail. 112 'J'here 
is nothing m the Union Chargcability Act to undo the inis- 
chief that has been dune, il^ Act /fr j^o Vu. c. 51 Con- 
cerning the chargeability of persons born in poorliouses. 

Chargeable ^ija-ad^ab'l), a. [f. Cbabce v. -f 

-ABLE.] 

1 1- Of the nature of a charge or burden. Obs, 
tl. Burden‘4ume, tronblesome. Obs. 
igiog Barclay Ship of Eooles (i570> 37 l.almurs diners lo 
chargeable of warke. a 2634 Ranuolfh Ode A. Stt^ord 
4 Leave the chargeable noise of this great Towne. 
t 2. \\ eighty. gr.ave ; imnortant. Obs. 

2x94 Fabvanvi clxv. 16.-V Ch.Trlys was at that tyme lettyd 
with chargeable busynesse. 25M 87 Foxk A. 4< M. (1084) 
II 359 The judges shall in full cTiHrge.ibIc and lainciituble 
wise, chtTrge the parlies . to make true rel.itiori, 2614 
Uaieioh /list. World II. v. vL. §2 619 His chargeable and 
rcnuirkahlc seruice. ’ 

f 3. Involving responsibility ; responsible, Obs. 

193s Fkiiii Mil ror 269 A chargeable office is com- 

mitted unto thee. 2549 f.ATiMkH Sertn bef. Kihv. V/. iv. 
(Arb.l 105 Supremacy [of the church] .wylbe a chargeable 
dygnityc whan accoinpte shal lje asked of it. 

1 4. liurLlcnsome (as a tax or ]>aynK-nt) ; costly, 
expensive. Obs. (Formerly the mobt Jicqucnt 
meaning.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxxxiv. 255 Crete taxes, costagvs 
ana raunsonnes— whiche chaiges were importable and 10 
chargeable. 1935 Cuv|.RnALK 2 Sant. xiii. 2^ Let vs not all 

f o, lest we be to chargeable vnto the. 2968 Graf i on Chron. 

1 . 2J4 Costly and chargeable apparel 1 . 1628-00 in Ku.shw. 
li/st. Coll. (26591 I- App. 15 I'lie Innes and Victualling- 
houses in England are more chargeble to the Traveller-, then 
in other Counlrey.s. 2660 /rial Regie. (1679; 186 That 
[royalty] was a d.ingerous, chargeable, and useless Office. 
17 ^ Estcoukt iair E.\amp, 11. i, 90 Oxford is a charge- 
aole place, .Sir, there is no living tWrc without it [money], 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace lii. Wka. VI 1 1 . 417 I'hey . . furnish 
them with every chargeable decoration. 

II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged : 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 

f 5. Liable to be called to account, answcrab?e, 
responsible. Obs. or arch. 

lidS in Eng. Gilds (1870' 199 V* mini^te^s of the Guyld l>c 
not chardf'eable towardes the cure. 2623 Sir F. ('ottino- 
TON in Ellis Drig. Lett. 1. 267 111 . 109 None to speiike with 
them but theyr chargable keepers. 2765 Biacknione 
Comm. I. 431 A mostei' is . . chargeable if any of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the street.. to the 
dama(|[e of any individual. x845Stet‘Hfn Lawe Eng. 11 . 

56 W ruing signed by the party^ chargeable. 

6 . Liable to be charged Ic/iM la fault, etc.). 
x66a Stilltncpl. Orig. Sacr, iii. i. I 7 Another thing 
which is chargeable with the very same difficulty in a 
higher degree. 2792 Joiinron Rambl. No. 17a F 11 Charge- 
ahle with all the guilt and folly of their own actions, x^ 
Bowen Logk xiii. 494 ’J'he faults with which it is chargeable 
7. Subject to a charge, tax, or uayment. 

1614 Skldkn Titles Hon. ^8 If he then had a Hiane . . 
that to the King’s tax. .had fiue Hydes of land chargeable. 
1841 Sir T. Trevor in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1699) 1 . 34f 
That he the said John Hampden, .was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 1779 Johnson Tax, no Tyr. 99 
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OiawwM* ^ Eni^uh tamtlpn. Lft UacrnLU tn 
V*"' ^ ^ wines to the 

J^r Kat«i« sS4s M Cuixoch Taxation ii. v. <1839) *36 
The venous duties with wliich it had. .been char^Mle. 

8 . Liable to be made a charge or expenae {to 
the parish, '^etc.). 

1846 Bury IVilU (1850) 189 Widowes . . not to be toch as 
are or haue bene a charge or chargeable to the said parish 
of Hartent. 171s Aduiiion .S>rc/. No. 117 f o When an old 
Woman begins to. .grow chargeable to a Parish, she is 
gmrally turned into a Witch. 1885 Aow /?r/. 14 Qutm*s 
B. Viv. 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 


poor. 

9. Capable of being charged as a liability, obli- 
gation, delit, fault, onence, uj^n, on a perhon, etc. 

i6m Gatakbr J}isc. Aj^t. 47 'Jne repair of the B<^»c of 
the Church were no wav chargable upon the Rector, 

Bp. Waih<jn Apol. Biblf 371 The blunder is not clargeable 
upon Matthew. 1818 Cauisa D^est 1 . 510 iiuch us 
are chargeable on the inheritance. iSiSj W. Phillips 
^Spe^c/u’s vi. 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular moveiiients in Kngland. 

10. Proper to be charged to an account. 

.*•44 H. H. WiisoM Brit, [tuiia- III. in. ix. 497 The 
balance . . unless this were also chargeable to territory. 1884 
Sir C. Bowrn in Law Rep,^ ij Queens B. Dht, 85 The 
question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 
. . is rightly chargeable to general average. 

Cha rgeableneBS, [f. prec. + -kkss.] The 
quality or fact of being chargeable : t a. osp. 
Bimlen someness, costliness, expe. se {pbs ). b. The 
fact that a thing is accountable, accountability. 

1647 Up. Hali. AV;m. li'ks. (i66u)6 If the chargeahleness 
of tiuit cour<«e were the liinderance. 1674 Siavbley Korn. 
Horseleci'k 1 1 7691 aop 'J’lic chargeableness and expensiveness 
of popery. x68a I'lea Noncon/ortnists 39 No respect to 
his Gray Hairs, [orj the churgeablcncss of a diseasco Body. 
1601 'J*. lI[AiKj>lff. A‘ew /u 7 >ent. it Proving the charge- 
aliTcness of this evil on Lcad-.shcathmg. 

t Cka r^eably t Obs. [f. Chak(;rahlr 4* 

-LY^.] In a chargeable w.ay (in variou.s senses). 

Act *6 ifen. T///, c. 3 | 13 Summes. wherwith the 
benehoes . . I'hargcubly by this art, sh.*!! be sette, taxed, and 
charged. 1560 Dai'S tr. Sleidanes L'omm. 336 li, We haue 
ayded you chargt^nblye against the French kyng and the 
lurk. X571 Ascii AM Schoiem 11. lArb.) 1 ^3 Not chargeublie 
bought by him but liberallie geuen. 165a J. ' 1 ’avi.or /F>tx. 
II. 31 [Flower beds] circular, triangular, quadrangular, or> 
biciilar, uvul, and every way curiously utid churgcably con* 
ceited. 


+ ChaTgeand, a, Obs. f see -and.] = next. 

1375 Dauuouh Bruce xvi. 458 I'liai surth.irge to chargeand 


wnss. 

t Gka*rgeant» a, Obs Also 4-5 oharge- 
aunt(e. [a. F. charj^eant charging : see -antI, !^.] 

1 . Burdensome, onerous. 

<*1340 Caso. 4 Or. Rut. 1604 Or)>at chargeaunt chace hat 
were chef huntes. 1401 Poi. Poems (1859) 11 . in6 And if 
freriii bcii coiubrouse, prccsti.s ben wel more ; or ellis telle. . 
Whi (he toon is chargeaunt more th.an the loilier. r 1440 
Promp. l^an>. 69 Charyawnt, 1440 [. SniRiP:Y 

Deth* K. (]8t8» 7 Impo.sicions upon fiia people, 

gretler and mure chargearit then ever. 

2. Cookery. ? 'rhick. 

ri4a5 Cookery Hk, liv. (Harl, MS. 379' Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wylh Aafruun. ^ Ibid, at Late it boyle 
wyl tille it lie as chargeaunt ns it may. <^1440 Donee 
MS. S5 fol. 67b, Ix>ke that be natt so chnrgeaiit butt ait n 
man may powre it out of the bolle n sfioo Nobie Bk. Cookery 
(Napter 1883) 90 When it boilithe let it not be rhargant. 

Cnargeant (tja-jd^ant), sb. [see picc.J One 
who has a charge upon an estate ; Chaugee. 

1887 Scott. Leoiier 14 Sept 4 Attempts to defraud the mort- 
gagees and family chargeantn on their estates. 

t Cha rgeaatly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. adj. + 
-ly!^]. Cookery. V I'hickly. 

ri4a5 Cookery Bk. cxiv. Oiarl. MS. 379) Dr.aw hem 
thorw a siraynoure also cUargeauntly a» thou my^th. 

Cbarffed (tJ^djd), ppl. a. |f. Charge v ] 

1 . Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc. ; sec the 
verb. Now e^p. ^ * Charged with electricity *. 

rx3a5 E. E. Allii. P. B. 1395 Wyth charged ch.'rriolefi be 
cheftayiie he fyHde[7]. c 1450 Merlin 8.| The lady is leue 
charged with childe. 1388 'I'. Dfi.anv Ball. 1 1887 1 V I. 

385 with charged Cannons, they laide_ about them then. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exer. 11701) *S9 A piece of Timber over 
charg'd for its Hearing, n 1710 Blackai i. Wks. (1733* I. 8a 
Going to let off a charg'd Pistol at his Breast. X76a g Fal- 
CONEH Shipsvr. 1. 665 Round the charged bowl the sailors 
form a ring, c 1790 Imi.hon Sch. A rts I. 55 Connecting one 
of the wires with tlie oulhide of a charged jar. 1881 Max- 
WULL Electr. 4 Magn. 1 . 45 Methods of insulating charged 
conductors. 


b. rainting. See Charge v. 9 b. 

1784 J. Bahhy Leet. Art iii. (1B48) 131 His women in 
general are either charged and heavy . . or dry mid petite. 
ibid. T34 The heavy charged style at the Farne.sina. 

t2. Naut. In Hi^^h-charji^ed sec C argued. 

a x64a Sm W. Monson JVnrai Tracts in. (1704) 357/1 Two 
manner of built ships : the one with a flush deck, the other 
lofty and high charged, with a half-deck, forecastle, and 
cem peridge-head s . 

Cliar|f66 (tJajd.:5r V [fi Charge v. or sb. 4 --EE ; 
on analogy of mor/^aRee.J The holder of a charge 
npon pro|jerfy, or of a security over a contract. 

1884 Law Rep. a6 Chaiic. Div. 635 The chargees . . were 
entitled to a charge on 90 per cent, of the moneys pai^ble 
under the contract. 1886 Law Times LXXX. ibtfi The. , 
chargee intended to protect himself by a policy of insurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. 

t <Iha*rgefdlf A- Obs. [f. Charge jA + -ful.] 

1. Onerous, buideusomc ; expensive, costly. 


enaop FxfTM AntttA, (tlsg) 303 Christ cama to smV the 
poor tuid comfon them ; he waa not charaeftil anto them. 
I 8 i 0 UuAU., etc. Beuaui. Pam Acts 3 b, That ye may be 
bable to eusteyne eo chargefaU an entrepryie. xfgo Shaks. 
<^iN. Err. IV. i. ag Chargefttll fiuhion. SraMaxR IPks. 
(Grosart) 1 . 553 Lees chargefuU is the grosse accompie. 

2. Full 01 responsibility, responsible, grave. 

*883 Balk ITaeaeyaa in Hart. Mite. (Maih.^ 1 . 343 Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent in that so chargefutl a function. 
16x1 SritRD nisi, (it. Brit. ix. ix. (x63a) 6w So chargefull 
an enterprice. 

OSa-rM-lioiise. 

1 1. A houiie lor the charge of youth ; a (board- 
ing-> school. Obs. 

iS88 SiiAxa. L. L. L. v. L 87 Do you not educate youth 
at the C'liarg-houae on the top of the Mountainct 

2. A house or building in which cartiidges are 
charged and made up. 

ChargeleSB (tja-jd^les^, a. [f. Charob sh. 4 

-LES.i.l 

1 1. Flee from charge or cost, inexpensive. Obs. 
*599 T. M[ouFiCT] SUfpwonHes 71 How easie and charge- 
IcAse a thing it is to keepc silkworma 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Tretit. 1034 Worldlings, .which could be content to 
do God chargelesse service, xdgx T. H(ale] Act, New /h- 
vent. 35 So certain, speedy and chargeless an Kxpedient. 
s7o> C. Matihsr Magtt. Ckr. vfi iii. (1853) 521 The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, einployed minister to 
make a chargeless tender of preaching among them. 

2. VVitlioiit a (clerical or pastoral) chnrge. 

1839 Canlvlb Charhsm x. 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicago Adttanee at Oct. 665 Every 
pastoiless church and chargeless pastor. 

8. Not loaded, {.rare ) 

x88x Mbs. H. Hvsr Chi/dr. Jerus 80 In his hand he held 
his father's chargeless ^stol. 

Chargaling (tja idj^liq). rare, [f- Charge jA 
+ -LING.J A young charge. in miut.) 

1859 G. Merfiuth R. Lnterrl 1 . xv. 917 At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling flocks. 

Chargeour^e, obs. form of Charger. 
tcha'rgeoiui, obs. Forms; 4charj0U8(e, 
ohargeuse, ohargons, 4-6 ohargeous, 6 char- 
gioua. [tt. AF. chargeoiis, chargens\~^ 

Rom, t) pe ^cargosoy 1. carga charge : Siee -oua.] 

1. Of the nature of a loatl ; onerous, heavy. 

^ 1381 Wyci.if/Vov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and eharious 
is the graueL 

2. Burdensome ; expensive, costly ; troublesome. 

138.^ WvciiF AV/. iCks. 111 . 346 Alle |ics oUle ororih, ben 

cliargiou-s to f^e Cbtrche. X38a — 3 Cor, xi. 9 Whenne I 
was aneritis 30U, and iiedide, i was chargeous to no man. 
r 1386 CiiAUChK Melih. a 277 (Harl. MS.) Ful chargeous 
It'. r. chargeaunt, -geant] and ful anoyous for to hiere. 1540 
Elvot Image fi<i7^^i556* 113 Indaliaunce and bankettyngo 
. . and other chargious solasyng. a 1563 Balk Set. IPks. 
(18.1Q) 105 He iSt P.'uil] was not chargeous unto them. 

Gliarger^ y^tja-idgaj). Forms: 4, 5 ohargeour(e, 
5 oharyowre, oharyooure, oharioure, ohar^- 
our, chargour, ohargere, 5- charger. [ME. 
chargeour may repicscnt au AF. rkargeour, that 
which loads ; or it m.ay )>e ad. OF. ^chargeoir^ 
oil L. type *carricdtdrium. utensil for loading.] 

1. A large plate or flat dish for cariying a large 
joint of me.at ; a platter. 

r X305 Leg. Rood 11871) 136, I was hat cheef chargeour, 
1 bar flesen for folkes fcstc. ^ 7/1x400 Morte Artk. 183 
Grctt swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeours. c 1400 
Liber Cocorum (1863) 31 l^y he hare in charioure. 14x0 
K. E. ICilis <xB 83) 49, Ij chargours of selucr. 1500 Ortus 
Coe. ill Proettp. PartK 70 ].,anx^ latus discus^ a ch.'irger. 
151a Act 4 Ifen. VUL c. 7 | 7 Workmanship of I'iii 
or Pewter . . in Platters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers 1535 
CovFKDALX z JCmgs vii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens, 
.spones, and ceiisours of pure goloe. s6sx Bible Matt. 
XIV. 8 Giue me heere lohn Baptists head in a charger 
(WvcL. disch, 'J'lNDAi.F and Geneu. platter, Rhem. dish ; 
cf. Mark vi. 35 Wvci- di.s<'h, 'I'indale, Genev.^ and 1611 
charger, Rhem. platter]. 1841 Mil ton Animathr. Wks 1738 
1 . 103 \^^y do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately charters? lyay BRAni.RV AViw. Dht. s,v. 
/liV, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees. . «v» Macauijiy Hist. Eng. 1 . 1x3 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls. 

2. a. ? A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids, 
b. A large flat vessel fur the wort in brewing, 
to. .S(*e quot, 1496. 

1496 Ld. Treat. Acc. Scotl. I. *93 Item for ij dowbill 
plans of quhit irne to be gun diargcouris. 1786 Autiq. in 
Ann. Reg. (17661 1S7/1 A charger full of wine, which he 
holds with both hU hands. s8x6 Scott Old Mori, viii, An 
immense charger of broth. x8Be Act 43 4 44 Cict. c. 34 
§ 3S Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

dha’r|[er [f. c h abo e v. 4 -eh » : cf. F. chargeur.'] 

1 1. One who loads. Obs. 

*453 Calk. Amgl. 59 A Chargere, onerator^ sarrinalor. 

1 2. One who makes a charge, an accuser. Obs. 

15x3-75 Diurn. Occurr. i8 In prasence of the . . 

chargeris, vix. biacbopU, preislis, blak freris and grey. 1700 
in Col, Rec. Penn, I. 602 Hee desired y’ charge might be 
exhibited ag^ him in writing under >* charger's hand. 

3. AV. Law. One in whose favour a decree sus- 
pendetl is pronounced. 

1747 eo Geo. IJ. c. 50 f 13 No Superior shall be 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same Time shall pay or tender to him such 
Fees or Casualties. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law i 1809) 
483 A charger, who . . wants di^^tch, may . . apply to the 
Court. 

4. One who has a charge on an estate or rezenue. 


tM§ Aei 8S (k 33 c* ( S'^eHavger iiliatt .,pay 
or tender to such superior such duties or casuatties as he is 
by law entitled to receive, liiy Pali MetU fr. 14 Oct. 

As long as be letnaliied a cdiarger 00 the ettate. 

5. A horse ridden in charging the enemy ; that 
ridden by an officer in the field or In action. 

fiyta Mottbux Dm (hr/jr, JV. 1048 |The Knight of ilie 
White Moon] presently mounted his Charging* Horse, an(d 
leaving the City that very Day, postM homewards. 
{Some iatrr fda. have charger. ] 178B SitfDLLXiir Sir 

LatueL Greaves 1 . viii, 'I'hat eluant charger who ex* 
celled him aa much . . as his rider Timothy was outshons 
by bis. .master. GieuoN Dect, 4 dm 6) VI. ts ‘The 
chargers saddled . . were embarked in the flat palanders ; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horsea ii»i 
Campuru. Mehmlissdm iii. Furious every charger notghed. 
x6o8 ScoiT Marm. v. xii, They reached the hmhdoor and 
the charger stood near. s8i8 T'ono, Ckmsyyr^ the hont of 
a military officer ; *a charging horse*, wgq Field Mxere* 
ItHaniry 413 The embarkation of tbs Offieexs* chargers. 

0. An appliance for charging. 

a xqxx Milii. 4 JIm Diet. (ed. \\Chmrgert are either Banda- 
leerti or Flasks that contain the Powder. 1874 Kmairr Diet. 
Mech.t Ckasrget a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a shot-belt or pouch a gaged quanrity of 
shot. x88t Ravmono Mining Gtaes , , Chafgvr (CWnw. ), aq 
inclement for charging horisontal borediolM for bbuitliig. 

Chargouse, variant of Chargboum. Obs. 

Cliargilig ttja id^iq), vbl. sb. The action of 
the verb Charge, in various sepseiL 

1568 Grafton Citron, II. 347 Chargiim and lading of Wag- 
con.H. 1570 Act Elisi. c. so § 1 AU Cfiargings of stidi 
Benefices, .with any Pension, c x8xo Kalkich Lei. Prime 
IVales in Rem. (1868) cxIv, The high' charging of ships .. 
brings many ill qualities, a 1841 Sir W. Monson Naval 
Trac ts 111. .1704) 344/1 They fthe guns] ore easier in Charg- 
ing. 1748 hRANKMN Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 198 We are of 
opinion, that there is really no morn electrical fire in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than before, nor lc.ss 
after its diHcharging. 1784 J. Barky Lect. rir/vi. (1848) 333 
A greater degree of tiastosity, or charging of colour, on those 
parts. <885 Pall Mail G. a Jan. fo/i The car. .can be run 
for two hours with one charging of the occunmlutors. «887 
Ibid. 14 Nov. 3/3 'Ihe wild charging goes on. 

Comb, t Charging-horae Chamgbk 5,q.v. 

xfigsLirTTRFLi./PrfV/AV/. <1857)111 507. 15 charging horses 
embarqued at Deptford. I7is-t8x8rn Charokm 5. 

CSlM'rffing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ing ^.] 

1. 'That charges ; in various bensfs of the verb. 

1376 A Hali. Acc. Quarrel (ibijs) ei The Mayor, with 

chaiging wordcH, commuiindcd him. s888 Dedly Nesot 
8 Sept t)/t The liailery gives a light equal to 25 caudles 

iminedi.jiiely after removal from the charging source. 

2. Charging-order : an order from a judge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

i88x Times 14 Apr That instead of a conveyance and 
mortgage, there shoula Ite substituted a simple charging- 
order, which should be free of scamp duty. 

CharKiour, -gour, obg. (T. Charger. 

ChargiouB, -goua, var. of Cbaroeuub. Ohs. 

t Oharientisin. Obs. [ad. L. charientUnms^ 
a. Gr. xapisvTia yubs gracefulness of style, expression 
of an unpleasant thing in an agreeable manner ; cf. 
K. eharientisme.'] (See quots!) 

_ [1589 PuTTKNiiAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) aoi The Greeks call 
it charientismu,s. 1 xyog Brit. A^llo IT . No. 19. i/i A Chari, 
entivm is that .Species of an mmy, which conches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions. 

Cliarily (tJe^Tili), adv. Forms: 6 oharely, 
-lye, ohariUe, -lye, ohoryly, 6- oharily, [f. 
Chary 4 -ly *‘^.] In a chary manner ; carefully ; 
cautiously ; warily, circumspectly ; with preserving 
or saving care ; sparingly. 

1579 TomouCeUvtdsSerm, Tim. xooi/i Let vs beware wee 
a1 wayes walkc charily, x^ Breton Comparison in Ifeitconia 
(1815) 1. 118 Socharyly keep a faithfull friend. 1583 Stanv- 
HUHRT ASneis 111. (Arb. ' 72 This Polydor . Too KingTreicius 
was sent, to lie charelye nooxcld. 1801 Holland Pliny 
II. 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caased to 
be gathered together full charily, x^ Brome Sparagus 
Card. IV. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 18B Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire. 189s Ir Sallust 126 'J'hy life was robbed untimely . . 
by him whom it behov'd most charily to have preserv'd it. 
1799 Southey Eng. Eclogues vii. There's not a testy Squire 
preserves his game More charily than 1. Moti. One mu>>l 
walk charily there. A man who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. 

Channesii (tJP «Tinos). [f. Chart 4 -ness.] 

1. The quality of being chary ; caution ; scru- 
pulous care; heedfulness, circumbpcctnesb ; sparing- 
ness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lix. 6 Hee commendeth . his 
peculiar charines which hee beareth towards his children, 
xgga (xxeKNR Dtsput. 38 Nor doo their charinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for euer. a 1600 Hoojcei 
Serm. Faith in Eccl. Pol. (1617) 91 It behouelh vs with so 
much the greater charinesse tn wade through ft, taking 
sviecial heed both what we^ build, and whereon we build. 
188s Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. a Wks. VI. 19 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
are as chary of the word us a man would be of a precious 
jewel. 1849 Robertson SeTm. Ser. 1. iii. There waa no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

1 2. One's carefulness of anything, carefully pre- 
served state, scrupulous integrity. Obs. 

1598 Snaer. Merry JV. 11. i. xos, 1 wil consent to act any 
vilhuiy against him, that may not sully the charinesse of our 
honesty. 1794 Godwin Cal. IVilliamt 850 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of tiieir reputation. 

Charing, vbl. sb . : see Chare t^.i 5. 
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Chuiot (tk'iidt). Formt: 4-5 oharyot, (4 
•ohaviot), 4-0 dliairlotte, 5 ohariett(a, (aohary- 
ob!aryeU» oharyott, oliariat, ohareot, 6 
oharryat* 7 oliarriot, 4- oharlot. [a. OF, chariot 
(13th c. in Littr^), angm. of char Cak. Since the 
1 7th c. chariot has also taken the place of Charbt, 
the two having been confhsed in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrettt are quite distinct, me 
former being generally 4-wheeled, the latter J- 
wheeled ; cf. Littr^’a 15th c. qnot. : 

IlalUge pour cheriot quatre sols, pour charete deux.] 

1 . A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance, 
t a. A vehicle ior the conveyance 01 goods ; a 
cart or wagon. Ohs, 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit, P, B. IMS Wyth charged chariotes ]>« 
cheftayne he findez. c ijiBo Sir Ferumb. 4301 To chaiyotes 
Iwy drowen he grete bales. ^ 1398 TsaviSA Barth, De P, R. 
II. v. (Z495) ,w In a charyot is moche thynge carved at ones. 
14B0 Caxtom ChroH. Eng, ccxli. Other lewelles a« many 
as viii cha^ettes my3t carye. s^M Orapton Chron. 11 , 496, 
X. or xiL Cfhariots laden with victuall and Artillery. 1693 
Mem, Count Ttckely iv. 59 The Regiment of Dragoons of 
Buquoi, which convey’d soo Chariots of Provisions. 

b. A Stately vehicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons ; a triumphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly poet,, and applied 

to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 
represented as pursuing their course. 

c >374 Chaucer Booth. 11 . iv. 39 Whan phebus he sonne by< 
fl^imeh to spreden his clereness with rosene chariettes. 138 . 
wycLiP ff^s. (1880) 3^0 If iche lord of ynglond and nis 
wlif haden two nchariotis to lede hem. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
(Rolls) 11 . 341 pe firste |mt brou^te chariot \guouirigean\ in 
to Greea 1483 Caxton Cato B J, Beyng wytnin hys charyot 
of worshyp. z6oi Shaks. Jut, C, t. 1. 48 .\nd when you saw 
his Chariot but appeare, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 
shout? i^sa Hume Ess. f Troat. (17771 1 . 90 Nero had the 
same vanity in driving a chariot. 1817 Pollok Courso 
T, VI, Chariot reined by awkward charioteer. 1883 Lloyo 
Ebb ^ Ft. II. 379 Like the sun’s chariot at mid-day. 

c. A car or vehicle used in ancient warfare. 

1581 Marbbck Bk, of Notes 163 A Chariot was a certeine 

Engine of warre, made with long and sharpe pikes of yron, 
set in the forefront. s6iz Bible Ps. xivi, 9 He burneth the 
chariot in the fire. 1675 Hobbim Homer 6a Idomeneus slew 
Phastus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 THiaLWALL Greece VI. aaz The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side. z86o 
PusKY P^ph, 384 Assyrian sculptures attest how 

greatly their pride lay in their chariots. 

d. spec. Applied in iSthc. to a light four-wheeled 
carriage with only back aeats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach- box. Chariot^ 
andnour : one drawn by four horses. 

s 64 i Pepys Diary so May, We had great sport to try who 
should drive fastest, Sur W. Butten’i coach, or Sir W. Penn's 
chariot, they having four, and we two horsea 1873 Lo. 
PoLWARTH in Laudord. Papers <1885) 111 . xU. 69 A hand- 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but nou I think on it wee 
will be for the most part three togither and by any means 
a coach must be gott. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 

1. xxxi. 108, 1 went, .the other day all round the town in an 
open gilt chariot. 17M W. Felton Carnages (z 8 oi) 1 . 8 
1 here it no Carriage looks better than a genteel Chariot. 
Ibtd. II. 51. *1833 Ac/ 3^4 H'lU. [y, c. 46 4 X13 To license 
. . hackney coaxes, landaus, chariots, or other carriages 
for hire. 1838 Dickens NUh. Ntck, xxx, He might have 
been rolling at that moment in his chariot-and-four. 

\ 2 i. fig. Vehicle. Obs. 

1394 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. 11. 151 There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle to the last, which is 
as it were the chariot of the spirite, to pam from one to 
another. 1605 Timme Quersit, m. 144 Consider of the blood 
. .how in the same the whaye is as a chariot or mediator. 
1678 CuDWORTH tntell, Syst. rox These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul.. to have had a Lucid 
and Etherial Body, .as its Chariot or Vehicle. 

1 8 . The astcrism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bear ; also some asterism 
near the South Pole. Obs. 

igM Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) ai8 When the starres 
whi^e are cauled the wardens of the north starre are vnder 
the charlotte. Ibid. a8o We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and great starres vepre lowe aboue the sea . . We iudged 
them to bee the charlotte or wayne of the south. 

4 . IVatchmahing, In cylinder watches, a small 
plate for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 
cylinder. 

1884 F. Britten lyatch f Cloekm. 50 Slight alterations in 
the interaection of the cylinder and escape wheel are nuide 
by shifting the chariot 

5 . Comb., chiefly o/ZriA, as chariot-course, ^driver 

•{ing), -horse, -match, -race, -racer 

-service, -ska^, -shell, -side, -way, •wheel; chariot- 
breaking, -like, adjs. ; oharlot-num, a driver of a 
chariot ; ohariot-aervioe, the management of war 
chariots. 

01811 R. Cumberland tr. Clouds in T. Mitchell Aristoph, 
(x8aa) II. 136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-breaking fates! 183a 
G. Downsb Lett, Cent. Countries 1 . 409 Circus of Cara- 
calls . . is a very well-preserved specimen of the ancient, 
^chariot-course. 1769 Goldbm. Hut, Rome (z786> II. 334 
*Chariot-driving was nis favourite pursuit x6so Holland 
Camden's Brit, l 39 The *chariot-guiders in the meane 
time depart a little out of the medly. 1198 Trevisa Barth, 
DeP. R. xviii. x1L(x495)8ob *Charyotte horse were ordeyned 
and halowed lo the sonne. 16^ H. Moss Illustration 80 
This is a *Chariot-like Throne, as that a Throne-like Chariot. 
I7SS*8 Young Sat. i. 134 (Jod.) ^Chariot-like, 1 kindle as 1 
run. IS77 tr. BulliHgeds Decades 1x593) 175 A *Chariote 


man ought rather to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, than to drawe it himselfe. tdii Bible 3 Mace. ix. 
4. 1647 R. Stasvlton Jm*enal la Having apent all the 
esute . . in horae-races and *chariot-iiiatche3. c S7B0 Prior 
F/ies, A fly upon the *chariot pole. 1769 Goldbm. Hist. 
Rome (1786) 11 . 334 He never missed the circus, when 
*charioc -races were to be exhibited there. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . 435 Having gained a victory in the Olypipic 
chariot-race. 1696 Creecm Manilius iv. a *Cl^ot- 
racer. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. L a Where the people 
.. had obtained such exquisite perfection in *Chanot- 
service. 1899 B. Taylor Faust 11. iii, In Venus* *chariot- 
shell, with hues of mom, Comes Galatea. 1781 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (1779) HI. Ixxxi. 331 A man riding by the 
*chariot-side. i^ Bryant ItiSd I. vii. aaS An ample 
*chariot-way. 1601 Smaks. Jul. C. i. i. 39 What Tributaries 
follow him to Rome, To grace in Captiue bonds his ^Chariot 
Wheeles ? i860 Pusev Min. Proph, 386 The chariot- wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset 

Chariot itjae ridt), v. [f. prec. 8b. : OF. had 
chareter in same senses.] 

1 . trans. To carry or convey in a chariot : also 
Jig Hence Oha'riotad pPl. a. 

a 1649 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char- 
riotted . . to the furthest parts of the world. 1671 Milton 
Sesmson 37 As in a fiery column charioting His god-like 
presence. 1791 Cowpbr Odyss. xvii. 596 Bright-charioted 
Aurora. 1819 Shelley Otu H-’ed in' ind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds. 

I SNNVSON Boaiitcea 3 Standing loftily chaiTOted. 

2 . intr. or ahsol. To drive or ride in a chariot. 

1637 Feltmam Resolpes 1 xlviii. Wks. (1677) 76 The Golden 

Sun CharioU thoro w the rounding Sky iBat Keats Lamia 
3 17 Charioting foremost in the envious race. i84g-6 Trench 
Hu/s. Lect. VI. (ed. 3) 346 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mire at the heels of his horses. 

Chariotee (tJaMridtr). [f. Chariot sb."] A 
light pleasure chariot, with lour wheels and two 
seats, covered by a calash -top. 
in Webster. 

Charioteer (tjte ridtl^'j), sb. Forms ; 4 ohari- 
etere, oharyeter, ohariatour. 5 oharyetter, 7 
oharloter, 7- charioteer, [app. a mixed form 
f. OF. charioteur, and OF. charctier (whence 
Chakbteii).] The driver of a chariot or car. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 31287 (Trin.) pe charietere {v.r. carter] is 
ihesu crist. WvcLiF X Kings xxii. 34 And he seide to 

Iws qharyeter, Turn thin bond. 1^7 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 383 The chariatour herdepat. i6ri G. Sandvs 
Ovid's Met. 11. (i6a6) 39 With hands tliat cannot erre Hurls 
lightning at the audacious Chariotcr. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay overturned. 
1890 Lewin Invas. Brit, 45 The horsemen and charioteers 
of tne Britons . . poured such a shower of javelins upon tlie 
Roman galleys. 

Charioteer, V. Also 9 -ier. [f. prec. sb ] 

1 . intr. To act as charioteer ; to guide or manage 
a chariot or car ; to drive. 

i8ob Southey Ode Astronomy (D.L To charioteer with 
wings on high, And to rein-in the Tempests of the sky. 
i8xa Byron Ch. Har. App. Wks. (1846) 761/x Whom 1 saw 
charioteering over the French flag. 

2 . trans. To drive (a chariot or vehicle). 

Leisure Hour 145/x, I charioteered one of these 
iMa Gd. IVofds He compared [them] to.. 
Phlegethon charioteering the sun. 

8. trans. To drive (,a person) in a chariot. Hence 
Ohairiotea'red ppl. a. 

1849 [W. M. Call] Reverberations 11. 96 Chariotiered, as 
in an ocean car. 186a Sis R. Christison Let, in Life 11 . 
xi. 301, I shall always remember hU charioteering me 
through the finest part of his pnmrty. 

Ohwioteermg (tjse^rioiie riq), vbl. sb. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 

x86s Mbrivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlvii. so Chariot- 
eering began to take the place of a sute institution. 188s 
X9/A Cent. No. 69. 738 The scene of his former charioteering. 
Chariotearship. Performance as a charioteer. 
1836 Lanoor Pericl. ^ Asp. Wks. (1846) II. 370 The brave 
. . men whom he celebrates for charioteership. 1871 Athe- 
nsntm 33 July 115 [Such] charioteership . . could only have 
been displayed on turf, or sand. 

Cliariotry (tjae rwtri), [f. Chariot sb. -i- -ry. 
(There may have been a Fr. AarioterU, in sense i ; 
with sense a cf. cavalry, camelry, etc.)] 
fl. The art of driving a chariot. Obs, rare^^. 
1686-7 Aubrey Rem. Gentilisme (x88i) xao Chariotry is 
one of the antiquated Modes of Chivalry. 

2 . The collective name for soldiers who fought 
from chariots. Cf. cavalry, infantry, 
s8a8 Blathw, Mag. XXIV. a6o Deep ruts, .indented, .by 
the wheels of Fingal’s chariotry. 1871 F. C. Cook in 
Speaker's Comm. Eaek. v. 38 1 . 309/3 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry. Ibid, 463/a Israel had no chariotry. 

ChariouTve, -Jour, obs. fif. Chabojsri. 
Chariou8(e, -Joub, var. of Charoeous a. Obs. 
Ohariah, -isahe, obs. ff. Cherish. 
t CUUk risluieSS. Obs. rare. [Implies an adj. 
Cbarlah f. Chare a. 4- -ish 1.] Carefulness. 

1^ Golding De Momay xi. 153 Thou seest. .in beastes, 
a cnarishiiesse to bring up their yong . . and in ail folkes a 
r^ard to the maintenance of the things which they haue 
either made or manured. 

Churiam (kse riz'm), 7 'heol. PI. -ata and -s. 
[a. Gr. in N. T.) favour given, 

gift of grace, f. to show favour, f. 

grace, lavour.] A free gift or favour specially 
vouchsafed by God ; a grace, a talent. 
a 1^ Bs. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (164a) ax^ The Charis- 


mata of grace. 1644 Bulwer Chtrol. 149 I* *", .^*** 
conveyance of that Charisme or miracubiu gift of b^ng. 
189a CoNYBEARB & H. St. Poul I. xiu. (z86a) 403 The gin 
of prophecy was that charism which enabled its possesaon 
to utter, with the autiiority of inspiration, divine strains of 
warning. i86a Colenso in EvangeL Christendom Oct. 
475 He [St. Paul] speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
graces. 1876 M. Davies (/north. Load, 333 The charismata 
of the early Church. 

ChMfiwnatie (kjeriimtetlk), a. [f. xo/w»/‘«»^ 
(see prec. } + -lo.] Of or pertaining to a diarism. 

s88r-3 Schapf Retig. Eueycl. II. 873 Church offices are. . 
impossible without duuismatic endowment. 188^ tr. I^eid* 
ereys I^fl. Apost, Paul vi. 348 The Pauline spirit of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 

t Cf 2 ia*rijit 6 ri Obs. [a. F. charistire, ad. Gr. 
XapnrHipioy thanksgiving.] A thank-offering; a 
song of thanksgiving. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv, Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charisters. 

Chariatioaiy (kiri-stikiri). [f. Gr. 
bounteous, Ireely given + -art.] 
iTaj-gi Chambers Cycl. , Charisticary, Commendatafy, 
or Donatary, a person to whom is given the enjoyment of 
the revenues of a monastery, hospital, or benefice. The 
charisticaries among the Greeks, .eiuoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals and monasteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any person. 1880 Ltbr. ( 7 mv. KnotuL 111 . 69a 
(Charisticaries, offiLcrs (in Greek ecclesiastical historyX 
CharitaDle ttJ«-rit 4 b’D, a. A^O 4-5 Ohara- 
table, 5 -6 ohery table, 6 obary table, [a. OK. 
charitable, cheri table (13th c. in Littr^'^, f. chaHti\ 
see -ABLE, and of. the later veritable, equitable. 
It. has caritatevole ; there was no L. cdritdbilis ] 

1 1 . Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb, 145 And charitable, louiinde and louerede, uor 
hi man parhtliche louie his nixte ase hitn-zelue. c 1379 
Wvclip Comm. Luke Prol. (MS. Bodl. 143) I'he meke aiiu 
pore and charitable lyuyng of CrisL 1494 Fabyan vi. 
clxxxv. 184 Fyll to fastynge and prayer, and contynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme with puifyte and cherytable 
deuocyon. 1547-^ Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) rooa, 
The true lover of god (which is properly the charitable per- 
sone) is under no rule ; but he is lonl above all lawes. 1641 
J. Jackson True kvang. T. iii. 189 See whether is more 
pacifiqiie and charitable, and by consequent whether is the 
more Euangelicull, 

1 2 . Tencler-hearled ; loving, kindly ; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Ohs. 

cijph Chavckr Pfvl. 14^ Sebe wa.s bo charitable and so 
pitou.H, Sche woldc weepe tf that .sche sawe a mous Cau).ht 
in a trappe, if it were deed or blcddc. 1909 Fihner Pun. 
Serm, C'tess Rnhmonde 11708) as Consyderynge her 
gracyous and diary table mynde. 109 Wolsey in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 Yt wold nlease yow of your cherytable good- 
nes. 16^ W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. 1x865) Note, 
The kina acceptance of your ciiaritahle hands. 

3 . Full of active <marity to others ; esp, liberal 
in almsgiving to the poor. 

?ai4oo Chester PI. 1. (1843) 213 With your charatable 
almes the poore man to comtorte. 1909 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
Gtess RKhmoude (170B) 14 Martha is inagnifycd for her 
godly hospytalyle and charytable dealynge to her iieybours. 
1936 Pilf^. Per/. (W. de W. is3x) 197 b, And buylde vpon 
tl^ fayth by charytable weikes. x6ea Act 43 Elis. c. 4^ 
Which lands, tenements, etc., .haue not teeno imployed ac- 
cording to the charitable intent of the giuers and founders 
thereof. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. ix. 315, 1 thought it the 
charitablest deed 1 could do. 1648 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 36 He was more charitable to relieve othen. 
1633 Ht. Martinlau Ireland\\\. 51 The burden of relieving 
distress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable. 

4 . Connected with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esp. as defined in the various 
statutes on the subject ; of the nature of a charity. 

i$97 Hooker Eecl. Pol. v. Ixxix. ( x If we convert some 
. portion.. to ciiaritable uses. 1659 Fui.i.fr Ch. Hist. ix. 
187 The first Protestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nature. 01711 Ken Prepar, Poet. Wks. 1731 IV. 103 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life en- 
roll’d. 1788 J. Powell Devises 1x837) H* <5 The great 
statute of charitable uses is st. 4^ El. c. 4. iSaj Lamb Elia 
(i860) 78 The old mona.stic institutions and charitable 
orders, z^ Ld. St. Leonards Hfindy Bk. Prop. Law 
xxii. 174 The statutes for the beuer administration of 
Charitable Trusts. 187a E. Peauock^/<s6f/ Heron 1 . ix. x6o 
To aid some charitable object. 

6. Inclined to think no evil of others, to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, etc. 

oz6s6 Bacon (J.) By a charitable construction it may 
be a sermon. z6m Fuller Holy War 11. v. ( 1 647) 50 W e will 
be more charitable then those that say that the Patriarch . . 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey, zyso Palmer Pros>erbs 151 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world caivt help reflecting upon it. 183)8 Lytton 
A lice 46 Few men are charitable who remember not that 
they have sinned. 1846 J. £. Ryland in Life 4- Lorr. f. 
Foster II. 3 Allowed the charitable hope. 

6. Comb., as charitable-minded. 
s668 Child Disc. Trade (1694)404 Charitable-minded men 
will know certainly where to dispose of their charity. 

Oha’ritableness. [i. prec. -»• - hesr.] I'he 
quality of being charitable. 

Z447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835)34 [St. Margaret] Fully re- 
plenyshed with cherytabylnes)«. 2639 Austin Medit, 3:3 
Let therefore Love abound among us ; and. .overflow, evrii 
to our Enemies, in Charitablenesse. 1687 in Land. Gas, 
Na 3346/3 Loyalty toward so Gracious a Prince, and Charit- 
ableness one to another. Z773 J. Allen Serm. St. Mary's 
Oxford 7 No purity, no forbearance, no charitableness. 

unt Autobiog. ii. (x86o) 45 Notwithstanding her 
diaritableness to the poor maid-servant. 
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ChMlUtoltfc-ritjlbll), 0 *. [f.prec. + -it*.] 
In a chwtabib or kindly manner ; with charily. 
J1400 Hycl^U Tnut in Wycli /*4 BihU P»f. u 

th« greet almei of ioddis 
word, declare it ryjtly to cnstene puple. 1404 Fabyan v. 

Ho exortyd his .iu toneii charitably to ioue. 
lud fiNOALB Rem. *iv, i« If thy brother be grieued with 
rty meate: now walkest thou not charitablye. lada Abp. 
Parker Ariicift% And releaue the poore charitably 
Barret Tkeor, /f^arrvi 11. L 98 Let him first charitablie re- 
prehend them. (691 Hartcufpe Virtuee 313 We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitobly. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. X05 F 3, 1 was always charitably inclined fo be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Golmm. Vie. tV. xxiii, 
A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners i88e M. Collins Th. in Garden 11 . 970 Illo- 
gical people . . 1 charitably hope tliat my amiable critic is 
not one of them. 


Oharlta*rian. nonce'^wd. [cf. humanitarian,'] 
One who makes charity his * hobby \ 

185S F. Hall Bibliog, Ind. Philos. Syst. (1859) Introd. xi 
Some divine charitarian benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. 


t Oha^ritative, a. Obs. fa. OF. fharitatt/, 
•ivOy caritatify -ive, med L. €ariiativ-uf .dasa '\Xahl^\ 
see Charity and -ivs.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammond Fraternal Admon. § 5. 3 There is a double 

Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. 165a W. Sclaikr 
(son) Civil Mttgisir. (1653) *3 charitative love of 

Justice. 1673 Lotties Calling 11. iii. | 93 The World is 
. . seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. 

2 . Of the nature of a charitable gift or donation. 

iSBa Grindal Let. Wks. (1843)^71 Inis visitation, I do 

mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations os yet. lyay'Ss Chambers 
Cycl. B.V., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or subsidy, 
is a moderate allowance, which a council grants a bishop 
upon any urgent o(:ca.sion ; e. g. when his revenues will nut 
beiir his expenses to a council, etc. 

Chariter, var. of Charetkr, Obs. 

t C^-ritOTlB, a. Obs. Also -euua. [a. OF. 
(haritosy -euSy in med.L. cduiosus: see Charity 


and -ous ; cf. necessitouSy €alamitctts^ Character- 
ized by charily ; charitable. 

1340-70 Alex. A Bind. 891 pat nis no chariteuus chois vo 
schast for to liblie. 1393 Gower < onf. 1 . 271 To him that 
wrovighte_rharite He was uyeinward cnarituuv. 

Charily Ujoe riti)- horms: o. 2 carited, kari- 
tep, -teB; $. 2-6 ohorite, ohorite, 4-5 cheryte, 
4-6 chary te, oharitee, 4-7 charitle, 4- charity. 
[Two early types oftlii^ word apjx'ar in luig. : (i) 
cariUdy -teji, chariti\ these are adoptions re- 
spectively of ONF. carited hy ■/<?/(,/), (later, and 
mod. Pic. canU)y and the somewhat later central 
OF. charite (earlier charilet)\ which correspond 
to Pr. caritaty Sp. caridady It. cariidy semi-popular 
adaptations of L. cdritdFem in its theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. cdritdFem had 
already become, through pop. Lat, *tarldt-emy Pr. 
cartaty ONF. kkrUy OF. chief U, mod F. cherte. 
Hut this had tlie general Latin senses of * dearness 
(high price', fondness, affection as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Chris- 
tian use ; subsequently, to indicate the latter more 
distinctly, the J-atin word, familiar in the langu.-ige 
of the chuich, passed anew into popular use, and 
undergoing (from i<s later date) less phonetic 
change, gave caritaty caritety charitety ihantL 
Mixture ot the two forms gave the lyjie cheriky 
and, in Eng. at least, the two words were not kept 
altogether distinct in use. See Cherte. 

_ The Greek word for * love’ in llic N. ' 1 '. (occasionally aUo 
in LXX) is ayairi), from root of vb. dvaird-cu/ ‘to licat 
with aflfcctionate regard ' to love ’ ; in tne Vulgate, dyann 
is sometimes rendered by dilectic (noun of action f. diligrte 
to esteem highly, love), but most frequently by enri aSy 
‘dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by aitwr\. 
Wyclif and the Rhemish version regularly rendered the 
Vulgate dUectio by ‘ love ’, cariias by ‘charity’. But the 
26th c. Eng. versions from Tindalc to 161 1, while rendering 
dyaini sonietirnes * love’, sometimes ‘charity’, did not luilow 
the ailectuf and laritas of the Vulgate, but used ‘love’ 
more often tabout 86 times', confining ‘chanty’ to z6 pas- 
s.iges in the Pauline and certain of tlie Catholic Epistles 
(not in X John* and the ApocaIyp.se, where the sense is 
specifically i c. below. Jn the Revised Version 1881, ‘ love ’ 
has been substituted in all these instance.s, so that it now 
stands as the uniform rendering ofdyairrr, to the cliininaiion 
of the distinciioii of diUctw and 1 arltas introduced by the 
Vulgate, and of ‘ love * and ‘ cba*'ity ' of the i6lh c. versions.] 

1 . Christian love : a word representing caritas of 
the Vulgate, aa a frequent rendering of 47111117 in 
N. T. Greek. With various applications : as 
i* a. (iod’a love to man. (By early writera often 
identified with the Holy Spirit.) Obs. 

c laoo Ormin yxoy & Godess Gaat iss kariieh & Rohfasst 
Itife nemmnedd ; & tatt was« all burrh kariteb & burrh sob 
lufe forbedd putt Godess sune Allmahti^ Godd Warrb mann 
of Sannte Marie. 138. Wvcmf Sel. H '' ks . 111 . 509 ;oven 
of Crist of . . his endeles charitee to mankinde. 1381 -- 
Rom. viii. 39 The charite [Tindale, etc. love, RAem. chari- 
tie] of Cod, that is in Jhesu Crist ourc Lord. 1488 Cax- 
TOM Chast. Coddes Ckyld. 97 The whiche goodnes is god 
hymself for he ys all charyte. 1588 A. Kino tr. Canisivs 
Cateck. 993 Be the merit of the hame maist haly Passion 


^e Oiariti« of God la powrad forth b thair hartet. t>i 98 
J. H. Newman Pmry Borm^ IV. axi. 363 Chanty ia but 
Boothtr name for the Comforier.l 

i‘b. Man’s love of God and hb neighbour, 
commanded as the fnlfillbg of the Law, Matt. zxii. 
37f 39* Obs. 


C1179 Leunb. Horn. 39 Hwet U riht cherite..}Mt bm bale 
pine dribten ofer. .alle eorfiliche king, .and seoSdan beoden 
uwilc mon swa^ waldeat bet me be bude, bia Is riht 
cherite. e laoe ^ yirhtee ex Ic cl^e and bidde for 
00 muchele kariteo Oe ia an uu. e tjta Shoreham 3 That 
man lovye God and man, Ase charite hyt hoteth. 1488 
Caxtom CAast. Goddes Ckyld, 97 In goodnes of ebaryte is 
a bonde of Ioue the whiche dreeth us to god. IM7 Homilies 
I. 11. (1859) 69 Charity ttretchetn itselfMth to God 

and man, friend and foe. sgu Abf. Hamilton Cateck. 
(1884)49 Quhate is cherite? It is lufe, quharby we lufe 
God for his awin saik. .and our neiebbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1557 N. T. (Genev.)iP#v. ii. 4 Neuertbelesse, 1 haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, because thou hast left thy fyrst 
charitie. (So Wycuf, and Rkemisk : Geneva X560 ' love '.] 
td43 Sis ‘T. Browne Relig. Med. 11 | 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfo, and our neighbours for 
Cod. 1846 Keble in JTrrxw. Vlll. ccxli. Charity — 

the true love of Gud in Christ, .ensures the practice of all 
other virtues. 


C. esp. The Christian love of our fellow- men; 
Christian benignity of disposition expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduct : one of the * three Christian 


graces , fully described by St. Paul, i Cor. xiii. 

(One of the chief current senses in 'devotional language, 
though hardly otherwise without qualification as * Christian 
chanty’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and love has been substituted.! 

0x300 Cursor M. Cherite {v.r. cheryte, charite] 

eucr (ordos envie. 138a Wvclip x Cor. viiL x Sothli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith with pride: charite edifieih. Jbid. 
xiii. 13 Nowe forsothe dwellen feith. hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsuih the mooitte of thes is charite. CX450 Lay- 
hoiks Masi-Bk. 208 Haue chcritd with herle fyne..That 
eche man Ioue wel otht-re. 1587 Golding Be Mornay xx. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitie, 
that is to say, the performing of a mans duetie towards his 
neighbour. 1596 Shaks. Merck. K iv. i. 961 ’Twere good 
you do so much for charitie. leio, 1 cannot finde it, *118 
not in the bond. s6a8 Earle Microcostn. lArb.) 63 A bhee 

{ iicciHe Hypocrite. .Shee is so taken vp with Faith, shee 
la’s no roome for Chanty. 1796 II. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
.Kind. Nat. (1799J 111 . 483 The charity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1845 R. Jebb 
in h.Hcycl. Aletrop. (1847) II. 709/1 i‘hc law of charity 
doc.s not require me to have a greater regard for him than 
for invM df. But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that 1 should not have a less. 


d. In this {sense often personified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

c X300 Deus i aritas 33 in F. E. P. (1869) X97 Let Oiarite 
nou a-wake. And do hit b®** ncode is. 1377 Langu P, Pi. 
VIII. 45 Charite b® champioun chief help a^ein synne. 
1716 'I'homsun H'lnter 354 I’he conscious heart of Chanty 
would warm. 17.. Han. More Ode Charity y O Charity, 
divinely wise, 'I'hou meek-ey’d Daughter of the skies! 
f 1850 G. Rorison Hymn to TVmffy, Lift on us thy Light 
Divine : And let charity benign Breathe on us her baiiic 


e. In. out of y charity : in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 
one's fellow Christians. 

ri38. Wyclif H 'it j. (i88^») 974 A symple pater nostcr of a 
plouiman bat his in charite is betre ban a thouMind inassis 
of coueitou.se pielatis. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 38 He iaileb 
nat out of chnrite. 1455 L Ci f.rk in FourC. Eng. /.e//. 5 And 
he scith lie is in cbaritcc with all the world, xgio Horman 
I'nlg. xxiv. 201, 1 can nat be in cbanly witn nym that 
holdeth wronjiicriilty from me iny landis. 1633 Massinger 
New IPay 1. li, 1 am out of charity With none so much as 
the thill-gutted squire 1735 1 ‘opk Bonne’s Sat. iv, 3, 1 die 
in ciuirity wiih fool and kn.ivc. 

f. In various phiases: see the quotations. 

a xa4o Uretintn 161 in Coit. Horn, Nu ich j^e bi-seche 
inc cristcs cherite. ^ t xaso Hymn Virg. 19 in Triu. Coil. 
Horn. 258 Bisech bui sune par cherite bttt he me st«childe 
from helle pm. cx3e5 Land Cokayne ad fin., Prey we 
god so mote hit be. Amen, per ceinte cnarite. X375 Barbour 
liruce I II. 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. X40X J . Paxton, 
ir, in A<’/^.4io II.39BcscchynK yowforeneryteof your dayly 
blyssyiig, i5« J. Si ILL Canifn. Gufion w. ii, Plclpe me to 
niy necoe, f<ir Gods sake, and Saint Charitie. 1579 Spfnsfh 
Sheph. Cal. May 247 Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 
Charitee [E. K.gloiS , The Catholiques comen othc]. 1594 
SiiaKs. Rick, if 'y I. in. 973 Peace, j^ace for shame : If not, 
for Charity. 1601 — Tu*el. N. v. i. 273 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me V x6oa — Ham. iv. v. 58 By gis, and 
by S. Chanty, Alucke, and fic for xliamc. 

2 . Without any specially Chri*itian associations : 
Lo\e, kindness, aflection, natural affection: now 


C' p. with some notion of generous or sjionianeous 
goorlness. 

in Wyclif, repr. caritas of the Vulgate, which likenydvrn, 
-ofyifi) is iHed veiy generiilly in the O. T. In other cases in- 
fluenced perhaps by OF. chiertfy L. caritas, or simply with 
generalized sense. 

rt xaa5 After. R. jo8 Cherite— J^t is cherte of Icouc Hnge 
& of drore. 138a WvciiP 7 er.^ li. 9 Kewende thin waxende 
3outhc, and the charite of thi weddyng. /bid. xxxi. 3 In 
eucre lastende ch.inte Y loiiede thee. — Hosea xi. 4 In 
litil boondis of Adam Y shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. — Rotn. xii. 10 Louyngc to gidere the charite of 
britherhed [Or. rn ^lAo^eA^t^]. ^>430 Lvdg. fiotkas 1. ix. 
(t544) 17 b, The king, the qtiene of Corinth, the country, 
Had the cbylde in so great charitie. 1483 Caxton Cato 
Aviijb, 'J'ulle sayth that emonge al other charite the 
charite of our centre ought to be luued and preferred before 
al othe[rJ charitees. 1667 Mini on P. L. 111. ai6 D veils in all 
Heaven charity so dear? 17x8 Gay Begff. Op. Introd., 1 
cannot 100 often acknowledge your charity in bringing it 
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upon tba ElagB, tifs iAm4Cm4.iVlr«. I. h, lamqm who 
roquins to ba temkiA with kindiMM and anariiy- 
b. pi. Affections ; fieel^s or acu of effeetiem. 

1867 MILTON P, Z. IV« 756 Relatioiw dear, and alt tba 
Cbaritim Of Father* Son, and Brother, 1784 Cowfbr Task 

^ . . ... . . ntnrs ( 


V. SP7 Gan be b« strenuous in nts countnr's cause, WIm 
sli^ts the charities, for whose dear saka llmt country* if 
at all. must be b®lov*dt 1814 Wordew. Rjeairt, ix.eaS 
The charities that soothe. rimI heal* and Ueas, Areaeatter^ 
at the feet of Man— like llowera. f8il Hallam MktL Ages 
(187a) II. T77 Cutting off her members fitom ths charities of 
domestic life. 

8. A disposition to judge leniently and hopemlly 
of the character, aims, and destinies of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings ; large-heartedness* (But otoi it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedneu towards people dis- 
approved of or disliked, this being appraised as a 
magnanimous virtue.) 

App. a restricted sense of 1 c., founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
* thinketh no evil ’ x Cor. xiii. 6 ; cf. also x Pet. iv. 8 * Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins*. 

X4B3 Caxton Cato 3, 1 . . beseche alle suche that fynde 
faute or crrotir that of tbeyr ebaryte they correcte and 
amende hit. igafi Pilgr. Per/. (W.de W. 1531) x b, I bagon 
after my poore maner to wryte in latyn, but yoUr diarite 
preuayled and letted me. Phvnne in Boeuments agsL 
Pryune (1877) 49 Your Loitlbnip therefore might have in 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two syllogismea . . till 
you had produced some better of your owne. sSSa DavDEN 
Relig. Laid igS Charity bids hope the besL tyia Steels 
Sped, No. 390 P 3 She has not the least Charity for any of 
her Acquaintance. atyiS Penn Lfe Wks. X7 b 6 I. 137 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends, Charity did 
begin. 1857 T. Hood, Jr. Pen 4 Penc. Put. xss We ell 
went R little charity shown us sometimea 1874 Morlsv 
Compromise 157 No charity nor good-will can narrow 
the intellectual breach. 


i b. Fairness ; equity. Obs, 
c x43|o I.YDG. Bochas Prul. v, 'That their ground, with parfit 
chantie Conveyed be to their advauntage. 149S Act sa 
Hen. VI I y c 6 [Certain foreign nations] have, contrarie to 
all lawe, reason, charite, right and conscienc*e . . made an 
ordiiiaunce . . that noe En^ishman resortyng to the aeid 
Martes shall, etc. xfiay N. Bacon Hist, Disc. iii. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those dates must 
be of mean repute fur outward pomp. 

4. Beiievulcnce to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor ; the practical benencences in which this 
manifests it'^'eU. 


a. as a feeling or disposition ; chnritableness. 

c laee Ormin 1017 Till karitekess hall^he mahht To wirken 

allmess weirkess. Ibid. 101 90 Karitekess mnhhte Isa mikcll 
all unnM£3^3enndti3. xSia Raleigh Hist, World 11. xxviii, 
The Jewes . . now upon uie breaking up of the Chaldman 
Army, repent them of their Charity. s 6 pt Hartcliffb 
Virtues Their Temperance and Gratituoe, their Justice 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 1738 Johmbon 
Idler No. 4 p x Charity, or tenderness for the poor. .is. 1 
think.only known to those who enjoy . . the light of revelation. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin ’Trump. (x876> 78 Charity— the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. 187a E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron 1 . viii. 138 Mrs. Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action: spec, alms-giving. 
Applied also to the public provision for the relief 
of the poor, which has largely taken the place of 
the almsgiving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. X154 as hospitality, or ' agape 
ChrLstianorum, cotiviviuni quo auiici vel etiam pauperea 
cxdpiuntur' (Du Cange;,] 

1x5a D. E. Chryn. (Laud MS.) an, X137 On al kis yuele 
time neuld Martin abbot his abbotrice-- & fand k® munekes 
& te gestes al hat hconi behoued & heold micel carited in k® 
hus. a 1300 Cursor M. 289x9 When kou sail do hi chante 
\ 7 >.r. giues hi charite] . . gif noght so largely till ane pat 
kou may git anoker nane. 1393 Gower CohJ. I. 371 To him 
that wrought charite He was ageinward charitoua 1530 
Act 23 Hen. f '///, c. 13 To lyue ot the charitee and alnies 
of the people. 1603 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 61 Do poore Toni 
some charitie. 1663 Fuller Worth ies ( 1 B^o) 1 1 1 . 1 19 Doing 
his Charity effect ually, but with a possible privacy. 1737 
PoFK Hor. Epist. 11. i. 931 The boys and girls whom charity 
maintains. X663 Bhicht Sp. Amer. 16 June, A deMiidence 
upon the charity of tiicir fellow count^men. 1870 J bvons 
Prim. Pol. Econ. to All that the political economist insists 
upon is that charity shall be really charity, and shall not 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. xoBa F. M. Craw- 
ford Rom, Singer i. 4 The poor thing has been living on 
charity. 

c. plural. Acts or works of charily to the poor, 

s6m Bacon Fss Riches (Arb.) 240 Dcfcrre not Charities 

till Death, c x8x8 Cami'HELL Lines on Scene in Bavaria 
xiv, If the wild winds seem more drear 'I'han man’s cold 
charities below. 1870 Emeknon Soc. p Solit., Farming 
Wka (Bohn) 111 . 57 He who devotes himself to charities. 

6 . That which is given in charity ; alms. 

The phrase do ones charity, in 4 b., easily passed xnlo give 
onischatity. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 19062 He be-heild, bot wcl wend he 
pai suld him giue sum churiie. Petre xaid til him onan, 

* Gold ne silucr ha we nan ’. 136a l.ANGL. P. PI. A. I. 167 

Mom Chapeicyns. Uhewen heore chante and chiden after 
more. xM Shaks. Per. iii. ii. 4^ Vour honour has through 
Ephesus pour’d forth Your chanty. 16. . Drydrn (J.), 1 
never had the confidence to beg a chanty. 1694 R. L'Es- 
trange (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a chanty in her 
distress. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 117 r 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Charity. 1877 Mrs. Olipmant 
Makers Flor. viii. 222 An Archbishop. . leading a paiiniered 
mule laden with charities. 

6 . A bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. 
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Til* term, esnectally under the tnfluence of legiiiUtive 
enactments, such as the statute on charitable usee 43 Elia. c. 4, 
and the vartouii modern Charitable Trusts Act»^ has rc> 
pnved a very wide apphcatiuii ; lu general now including 
inKtitutioiiH, with all manner of Ejects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themilelveii. maintained by settled 
funds or voluntary ountributioiis : the uses and restrictions 
of the term are however very arbitrary, and vary entirely 
according to fancy or the sup))Ofted needs of the moment ; 
chief among tlie institutions included are hospitals, asylums, 
foundations for educational purpo>^S for the periodical 
distribution of alms. 

i6p7 Kvblvn Aitftu 30 Mar,, 1 went this evening to see . 
Christ’s Hospital . . havii^ never seen a more noble, piotui and 
admirable charity. 1748 UirrLEa 6 Srnm. (iB44i In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1768 J. i^owKLL 
D*vtt4i 11 . 15 Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 

were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar *-chuol, etc. zSojA/rif. ^rrr/. VI 11 . 518 Upon 
the recommendation of any one for relief by tliis Charity. 

XV. 549 'I'hc advantages of medical charities liave 
usually been confined in large towns. 1843 I'ai^acorT 
hhxua VII. v (1864) 454 With a fate not too fre(|ucnt in 
similar charitie.s, [itj has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 Act 16 tjr 17 
yict- c. 137 To examine and inquire intoall or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin* 
istration, management, and rc-sultn thereof, etc. z86a Low 

Account of Charities in J.a>nd(>u. 

7 . A refreshirieiil digpcnat'd in a monastic esta< 
bliflhraent lietween meals; a bever. lApp. only a 
modern rendering of nied.L. charitas in sense of 

* queevis extraorcTinarui refectio, inaxime ilia quee 
fiebat extra prandium et ca'tiam in Monastcrio.’ 
Du Cange.) 

180*’ 43 h’osiiuouKU Brit, At^nackhm iv. 31 'I’hey entered 
the refectory to receive tlieir chanties (cups of wine), while 
the Collation was reading. Jbid xlviii ^64 notf. These 
Charities did run ounsisit of wine only . for we Imd a Chanty, 
coiiMistiiig of a.sailad, seasoned with honey. 

8. A popular name of the plant * Jacob’s 
ladder Polemonium nvruUum, 

1741 C0*ttpi. Fam Piec€ i. i. 37 Add to your Buds Rctony, 
Chanty, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s- wort when blown. 

9 . Phrases, a. Cold as charity \ referiiiig to the 
perfunctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; (but cf. Matt, xxiv la). Charity 
bc^m at home : iibcd to express the prior claims 
ol the ties of family, friendship, etc., to a man's 
consideration (cl', i Tim. v. 8, etc.). 

Z38a Wycliv Matt. xxiv. la The charite of manye sclial 
wexe coold. »* 0 / Prelates xi. Wks. (1880) 78 Hou schulde 
he hanne here hem for o^re men, whanne charite xcliuld 
bigyne at hem-xclf. igSaN. T. (Khem.) Matt. xxiv. la 'I'lie 
charitie of many slial vvaxe cold. 1816 Ukaum. & Ki. ICit 
without M. V. ii, Charily and beating begins at home, 

SiK T. Bkiiwnk Reiis;. Mod. 11. iv, Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those post, that Charity grows 
cold. Jbid.^ Chanty begins at home, is the toKs* of the 
world : yet is every man his greatest enemy. X705 Hicker* 
iNCiLL Prtcst-cr. 1. (1731' 35 Though Charily sfiould begin 
at home, it should not end at home. X795 Souihuy Rot- 
titers WV/r, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity I 
1798 — kug , hi lag. V, But charily begins at home, And, 
Nat, there's our own home in sucfi a way 'I'his morning ! 
1865 T ROU.0FR Can you forgive her xliii. The wind U as 
cold as charity. We are much more comfortable here. 

b. Brother or Sister of Chanty : a member of 
a religious organization devoted to works of charity, 
of which several have at various times lieen founded. 

1706 tr. Dupin' 5 Eccl, Hist. \bth C, 11 . iv. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. Tohn do Dieu. 
1848 Tiialkkkay rati. Fair Ivii, Sisters of Cnarity . . with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. x88x Lady 
HKK ftRRr hdtih 347 The other person present was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 

10 . attrib. and Comb, (all referring to 4-6^, 'given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a chaiitable 
object*, as charity hall^ hnd^ money, sermon \ 

* brought UJ3 in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation*, as charity -boy, -child, 'girl\ chai Hy- 
brid adj. ; charity -bob (iiee Bob sb .^^ ; charity- 
box, a money-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object ; Charity OommiBsion, Oom- 
misaioiierB, a board created by the Charitable 
Tiust Act of 1853 to control the adininibiration of 
charitable ti lists, wiih powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organization, application, etc., of any of 
the funded charities ; oharity-house, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. 

iB8to Life 7 Dec. ioi8/t A grand •Charily Ball under the 
griiCtouslPatronageofT.R H. the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught. 178a BtHNrY//fx/.A/Mf.l 1.73 The plate 01 •charity- 
box is held out to them. X7X4 Manoxviclit hah. Bees (iresi 
I. 306 Among the *charity-uoy8 there aie ubundance ot had 
ones that swear and curse about. Ibid. 306 They bring up 
their *charity*childrcn to handicrafts, as well as trades. 
xSjB 9 Dickens (>. Ttuist 21/2 A bigeharity-boy. 1841 Emkm* 
Aon £ts. Ser. 1. li. < 1876) 55 IxiC him not . .si ulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-lioy. a x84^ Hoou Tale of Trump. 
liv. Nay, happy the urchin — *Charity*bi^. x86x Thack- 
eray Four Georges (HoppeV In all Christendom there is 
no such siglit as *CKarity Children's Day Lit St. PaiirsJ. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. kng. ill (llopiM) Solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a *charlty-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. X 7 S 0 Massik (riV/r) A plan for the 
Establishment of *Charity Houses for Kissed or Deserted 
Women ar d Girls. 1896 Emerson F.ng. Traits, Z.aw</ W’ks. 
(Bohn) II. 16 It [England] is stuffed full ..with towns, 
towers, churches, vill^ palaces, hospitals, and charity- 


houtea Habbi.l Anm. €yeL 87^ The secretary ID the 
[Cniiarity] Commission fur the time being is a corporation 
sole, by the name of *The OfRctal Trustee of *Charity 
Lands . syxx I.uttrkix Brief Kel. <1857) ^ 1-^5 There 
was remaining.. of the *charity money gathered. .upwards 
of 3oooZ. 1840 Malcolm Irav. 33/1, 1 regretted to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on PortugncM schoola 1700 
K. HoLiJtND Ktitie) The Good Samaritan ; a •Charity 
Sermon. xBiy Svo. Smith Lett, cxxiii, I am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. 

Cha*rityle88, a [see -lksw.J Void of charity. 
^xt48 Thackeray Fan. Fair viii. People . . living and 
flourishing in the world— Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 
Cliarity-flMShOol. A school, supportt^ by 
charitable bequests or voluntavy coiitributiuus, for 
the free or cheap education of chikineti of the poor. 
Also a/H ib. 

z68a March {titled Erecting a Charity School ; a Charity 
Sermon. X710 Smaliuix.k (iiflet An account of Charily 
Schooh erected in (ireat Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto. X7Z5 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual. 163. 
1700 1 >K Fok Gapt. Singleton xix. U840' 319, 1 was a kind 
of a charity-Nchoul boy. X835 Ukk Philos. Afanuf. In 
the township of Turtoii.. there it, a charity school in which 
ten or twelve hoys arc boarded and educated. 

Charivari (Ja>niva*ri ). [a. F. charivari (14th 
c. ill Littrc ), Pic. caribari, in mcd.L. c\^h arivarium, 
charavaria, etc. ; of unknown origin ; various con- 
jectures arc mentioned by l.iltr^.J A seicnatle of 
'rough music*, with kettles, pans, tea-tiays, and 
the like, used m France, in mockery and derision 
of incongruous or unpojnilar marriages, and of 
unpopular persons generally; hence a confused, 
discorrlant metlley of sounds ; a babel of noise. 

*735 P' Baylts Diet. 11 . 104 A Chanvary, or Mock 
Music, given to a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husband. 1848 C Bhonik 
y. h.yre xvii. iD.) We . played a cli.irtvari with the ruler 
and desk, the fender and firc-irons. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4 
Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 173 We arc all drawn into 
the charivari ; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminate. 
X863 Kingsley tt'aier-b. i. Never was heard such a noise, 
row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, straniash, churivari, 
and total contempt of dignity and order. 

From Its original sen.se, taken as the name 
of a satirical journal in Paris ; in imitation of 
which 

X84X (.title) Punch, or the London Charivari. 

Chark .tjajk sb. • [app. short from chark coal, 
which appeals soon after 1500, for Chakcoal, q.v. 
No iiKlepcaclent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
Chakk v.'i.] 

1 . Wood or coal charred ; charcoal ; coke. 

X708-15 Klrsey, iharAs (in Won ester. stare) Pit-coal 

chark 'd, or charr'd. X7X4 Fr. Bk. of RoUs ^8 Coals-Chark 
per Maund, 01 06. 17x9 De Ful> C rusoe xii, 1 contriv'd to 

burn some Wood under Turf, until it l>eramo Chark, or 
dry Coal. 1789 Mr.s. P10221 fount. Frame 1 . 223 Wood 
burned to Churk in a real poiKon. 

2 . (See quot ) (IVrh. a distinct word.) 

187a Hamdwii'K Trad. Lane. 3s The duscoverer of the 
Chark or 'iire-diill', an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

II Cliark ^tjaik', sb't- [Russ. ^lapica {iharkd',A\m. 
of Tapa [charai) glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 
glass or cup. 

> 59 * U- P' KTf-HEK Rnsse Ctmamv. < 1857) *4^ 'I'liey heginne 
commonly with a chark, or nmall ruppe, of aqua vits. x686 
Diary P. Cordon z6 J.tn (Spalding Club 18591 Roecning a 
charkc of brandy out of the youngest his hand 

t Chark, v.^ Obs. or dial. [OK. ccarcian to 
creak ; found also in ME. as cherk. Chirk : cf. 
merk, mark, etc.] 

1 . To make a grating noi.se with the teeth. (.%•.) 
c looo ^Elfrig Cram. xxvi. | 5 (Z.) i ^7 Stridro o^l^ strido, 
ic cearciseoAftcgristbitiT^e. ISomner has also cearciendetdhi 
stridentes denies.^ xSas Jamif.son, To chark as the teeth 
do (In South of Scot!, pronounced chairk). 

1 2 . To creak, as a wheel on ils axle, a door on 
its hinges. Obs. 

X388 WvLi.iF .Amos ii. 13 T.o ! Y slial chaike vndur 30U, as 
a wayn chargid with bci charkilli. X303 Gowm Canf 11 . 
103 'I'here is no dorc, which riiiiy chai kc. r 1440 Promp. , 
Part'. 70/1 Charkjri as <i carle or barow or opyr tli>nge 
lyke, argHO, VG alii dUunt strtdere. 

3 . To complain continuously, be querulous. Sc. 

1825 in Jamieson. 

Chark (tjaik^, [appears only about the 
middle of the 17th c. ; sec Chauk sb. ] trans. 
To burn to charcoal ; to ch.ir ; to coke (coals). 

x66a F ui.LF.R Worthies iii. 97 A w'ay tti C’harke Scacole 
in Ruch manner, as to render it useful! fur the making of 
Iron. 1684 Evelyn 33 SinalLcoal. made by tluirk- 

ing the slenderest I ruRli, and sumniities of the twigs. 2684 
T. BuHNur Th. F.artk II. 51 We are not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scorcht or charkt in the last fire, .it 
will become a molten sea mii^led with Are. 1806-7 J* 
Bekrsporo Miseries Hutu. Life 11836' jx. v, A beefsteak. . 
completely charked by over-dreaiiing. xM Sir Head 
Home Tour 128 Fires, for the purpose of dtarking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. 

Hence Charked ppl. a ; ChsTking vhl. sb. 

1695 Counc. Onier in Thurloe State Pap. (1743) HI. 496 
The sole exercise of their invention of charking or calcining 
of New Cutle ooaU. .His invention of making of iron with 
pitcoal charired. 1667 Denham Direct. Pamt. ti. ii. 104 
Paint . . the Great Harman charkt almost to Cold. 1870 
JrvoNS Elem^ Logic vi. 45 Coal, .originally, .was the name 
of chalked or charred wood 


t Ohark, v.^ Obs. Dial. Tir. of Cask to burden. 
a IM Cursor M. 93994 Charked atia i was wit care. 
Cnarka ooal, obs. f. Chab4x>al. 
t Churl. Obs. A variant of Carl or CHOnt. 
[ME. cherl might have a phonetic variant charl, as 
well as churl ; c£ JBeeks and its variants, etc.] 
a 1400 Cov. Most. (x8ax) xm The okle charle had ryghs 
gret corage. Jbsd. z8z, 1 JcaJsle icharlyB. And qwenya udth 
tnerlys. ^2440 Promp. Part', 79 Cherelle or charle [s 4 M 
Pyuson churje or carle], rueticus, Jbsd, 77 Choffe or chune, 
cwle or chult, rustievs, 

Churlataa ( jh’jlatkn, -taen), sb. and a. Forms : 
7 ohiarlatoQ, ohorlltaa, (sohareleton), 7- ohat- 
latan. [a. F. charlatan ' a mountebanke, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatlcr, 
babler* (Cotgr.\ ad. It. ciarlatano ^ ciarlatort 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f . ciarlare to babble, 
patter, act the mountebank, f.ciarla, chat, prattle; 
cf. Sp., Pg. charlar, Wallachian charrar, ONF- 
charcr (Ditz) to prattle, babble. Cf. quack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap Jack, puff 
patent medicines, act as a charlatan.] 

A. sb. 

1 1 . A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 
volubly to a crowd in the street ; esp. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘ science ’ 
and drugs. (Now included undeios.) 

(x6o5 B. Jonkon Volfone 11. ii,The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that hpred their Clokes on the Pavement. x6xx 
(JoR\Aih Cntdities P.'inegyr. Verses, Sometimes to hear the 
( 'iarlatanx.] x6x8 D. Bklchilr Havs Bees^pot D j b, 1 think 
the ScrieuiiL in grown Mountcbancke 'J o cling by shitts, hey, 
passe, passe, Italian grown ; a sharking Charlatan. 1646 Sib 
r. BKoWNE/’jr;//f. hp, i. iti. ii Solliiiibancoes, (Quacksalvers, 
and Chiirliiians, dcreivc them in loacr (Ugrees. 2678 Bu'jlkr 
Hud III II. 971 P'or Chiarlalans can do no good, Vntil 
th’ are mounted in a Crowd. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. 
Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. S14 At the nui'Kineiadc. .Mr. 
Banbury was a inoKt exi'ellcnt friseur. Lord Berkeley a 
rhailatan. I1864 Burton Scot A br. L iii. 145 He is called 
a ( harlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

fb. One who pufis his wares ; a puffer. 

1670 Cotton Espet'nou Pref., Though in llie foregoing 
Patagiaph, 1 have discover'd something ul theChailatan m 
the behalf of iny Bookseller. 

2 . All empiric who pretends to possess wonderful 
secrets, esp in the healing art ; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) 11 . 297 Charlatans make Dis- 
eases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Diseases. 
17x0 Aodison Tatler No. 340 F 3 Ordinary (Qnatks and 
Charlatans. 1x76a J. Brown Poetry 4 A/tis. lii. 34 note, 
Charlatans, a Wore! with which we have none precisely 
correspondent in our Language : ]i signifies here, one who 
is a Pretender to Mcdecine by the Arts of Magic.] 1791 
Bvhkr Let. Mentb. Nat. Assembly Wks. 1842 1 . S78 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But the chai*- 
latuii tells them that what is pasised cannot lie helped. 
1841 BiihW.sTFK Mart, Sl. 11. iv. (iBs6' 253 The charlatans, 
whether they deal in mural or in physical W’uiiders, form A 
race which is never extinct. x86o i'anneh Pteptamy i. 3. 

3 . An assuming empty pretender to knowledge 
or skill ; a pretentious impostor. 

1809 hdin. Retf. Apr. 193 'i'lie Alexandrian sages iProcIus, 
eic.l..were 111 fact the eharlatans of anlierit philosophy. 
1840 Cari-vi.l Heroes 11838) 368 A questionable step for me 
. .to say that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not 
rather an ambiiioiiit charlatan. 1898 Froule Hist. Lng^ 
111 . xvi. 363 His [Crom well’s] tnie creed was a hatred of 
chaiiataiis. .*« 7 » Gko. Elioi AlidtiUm. v. xlv, 335 A char- 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorts of charlatans. 

B. adj. Of or [>ertaming to a cbarliilan ; em- 
pirical, quack. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 376 But the schareleton tricks of a 
pitiful impostor 1859 Claobtong Giean. IV. u. 141 Ihen- 
tricnl, not to -say charlatan and mountebank, politics. iB6a 
SiiiKLFY Nngse Crit. xi. 473 Because^ 1 love freedom . I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan quackeries which may fatally 
hurt all that is nest and most living in KnulUh liberty. 

Charlatanic uik), a. [f. CHAiihATAN 

cf. puritanic, Satanic J tic."} Oi or belong- 
ing to a chnrlatnii or quack. ' 

1843 B/fukvf. Mag. I.IV. 244 Think not that charlatanic 
genius rests content with triumphs Tiven so transcendent as 
these *854.1 .Aov L\tton Behind Scenes I. 1. iv. lay I’hc 
( harlatanic shade of that great petty lart ener of sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. 1879 Daily News 25 luly, Seeking to 
make t liemscivcs a charlatanic fame out of their proseciitionH. 

Charlatailioal (JailatK-nikah, a. [f. as prec. 

-F -AL .] Ol the nature of a charlatan ; related to, 
or of the nature of, chailatniiry : charlataiiish. 

x66^ (..’owLEY Cutter Colem.Sl. Pref., A cowardly ranting 
.Soldier, an ignorant rharlatariicul Doctor, a fooluh L heating 
l.awyer. have always been, and still arc the Principal Sul^ 
jeets of all Comedies. 1847 Bloi-kw. Mag. LX 1 . 754 Books 
ushered into existence by such charlatanical mamx:uvrc«i. 

Crhftrl fttr ftT? ( ja'jlataniJ , a. [f. C'haklatah 
sb. -h -i.su t.l Savouring of i^harlatau,chailatanicnl. 

X846 Blnckiv. Mag. LX. 121 fit] was charlatanish and 
contemptible. 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 512 Charlatanish and 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. 

Cliarl»tMli81II (Ja'jlAtani:z’nO. ff. as prec. 

-ISM ; piob. after F. clutrlatanismT] The practice 
or method of a charlatan ; the being a charlatan. 

1804 Kdiu. Rev. V. 85 We particularly noticed the char- 
latan tsin of their amateurs. 2844 BlacMv. Mag. LVl. 349 
What the charlaUnism of necromancy effected a thousand 
5‘ears ago, was now effected by the charlutsuiiKm of genius. 
1848 Rubrih Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. vl \. 383 One glance at U 
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to prove the compete cherlrntenUm and trickery of 
the whole system, M, Arnold Su. Cri^, ii. 65 Ignor- 
ance ^nd charlaunism in work of this kind ere olways trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. 

CliarlataiiryijliUtdnri). [ 9 ..'P,€kar!ataneri£^ 
ad. It. ciarhaian^rm ; see prec. and -RT.^ Action 
which bespeaks a charlatan ; quackery, imposture. 

(More contemptuous than the prec., and reforring morf to 
actual practice.) 

s6^ Dtviiie if Pel, Obterv, Jr, Dutch 54 The shift he 
useth could not have saved another mao from imputation of 
anpudeucy and charlatanery. 1^ Blount GlfuCfr,^ 
Chartatanerte, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
1766, H. Walpole Cerr. (1837) 397 * [I] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. 1 . Coleridge Mem, Kebk 374 Rules like these . . to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 


ChaTlatanship. » Charlatanism. 

1836 O. S. Fauer Anew. Hunnbetk ix The literary char- 
latanship of this writer. 

t Charlatlsm. Ohs, ran-^. * Charlatanism. 

sdxs CoTGR., Charlaierit, ChRrlatisme; or as Ckaria^ 
tatterie. • 

dlArlea'a Wain. Forms : J oarles-wdlii, 4 
Cherlemaynea-wayne, 5 Charlmons wayn, 
carlo wensterrcp oarwaynesterre, Gharel- 
wayn, Oharlewayn,6 Oharle wane, 6 7 Charles 
wayne or waine, 7 Charles or Carol's wain(e, 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain(e, 
Oharle- waine, Charlmaigne Wain, 7- Charles's 
Wain. [OE. Carles the wain (a/4ofa, 

p/auslrum) of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magne). The name appears to arise out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcturus with 
Arturus or Arthur, and tlie legendary association 
of Arthur and Charlemagne; so that what was 
originally the wain of Arcturus or Bodies Bootes' 
golden wain * Pope), became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne. (The guess churVs or carle's 
wain has been made in ignorance of the history.)] 
The asierism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major ; known also as The IMou^. 

Ah the name A rcturus was formerly sumetinics applied 
loosely to the constellation Bootes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the luiiie Carlcwayne-sUrrc occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. 

awuot Ags. Man. Astron, in Wright PoJ. Treat, , 9 c. 16 
Arheton hatte an tungol on norS dieic, sc hasfS scofon 
steorran and Lsge-haten septerntrio, hone hatad Ivcwedemenn 
Carleswaen. *398. Trevisa Barth. De P. K. viii. xxxv, 
Arcturus is cuniynly clepid in EnglisClierlemayne* wayne. 
1468 Medulla Cram, in Cath, A ngi. A rtophilaxc^ the 
carle wensterre. Arturus^ quoddam stgnum celeste: an- 
glke, a carwayncHterre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 59 ChareU 
wayii \v,r Charlewayn], arthurus plaustrum. 0x491 J. 
Rous Hist, Begum Angl. (1716) 30 Urase miOoris, yulga- 
riter dictae Charlmons way 11. 151^ Douglas Aineis via. 

Frol. 151 The son. the sevin sternis, and the Charll wane. 
The clwand, the dementis, and Arthuris hufe. igM Falk 
Dialling 56 The greater Deare called also Charles Waine. 
and of country men, tlie plough. 1600 1 ourneur Trtrn^. 
Met. ii, Now are they mounted into Carols waine. 16^ 
Hoi LAND SuetoH. 74 The starres of the celestial bcare 
\uiarg. note, Charlemoine his waine]. a x6a6 Davies Poems 
(Grosart) II. 337 (A. S. Palmer) Those bright starres. .Which 
English Shepheards, Charles his waine, do name : But more 
this He is Charles, his wuine, Since Charles her royall 
wagoner became. 16^ J. Taylor (Water- P.) Whs. iN ) 
Charles his Cart (which we by custome call Charles his 
wane) is most gloriously stcilifidc. xdga Urquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834)348 Tie had nxed them in their stations after the 
fashion of a Charlcwaine. x 6 S 4 R. VlLVAIN Ejlt. Ess, HI. 
74 Sevn Stars . . Which arc b> vulgar Charlmaiptr IVain 
named. 183a ThNNVSoM Ne 7 v-YeaPs Eve ja 1111 Charles’s 
Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 1876 J. 
F. Ulakr AstrvH. Myths 59 (A. S. Palmer) In England ugoes 
by the name of * King Charles' Wain 

tClia*rlet. Ohs, AUo 7 oharlett. [cf. OF. 
charlet * Borte de vase * ; also Charlotte.] 

1 . A kind of custard containing milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled to a curd. 

Tr 1390 Form of Cury 37 Charlet and charlet yforced. 
c xaas Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 979)(i888) 27 Charlette (reeije) 

. .Charlet a-forcyd ryally (reeije). c 14^ Promp, Parv. 70 
Charlet, dyschemete, 15x3 Bk. JCentyuge in Bahees 
Bk. (1868) 373 Geliy, moitrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and nomblcs of a dere, 
ben good ; & all other potage beware of. c tdgx Tumam. 
Toteukam 377 in Haxl. E, P, P. 111 . 95 Cheac crustis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewalne, obs. form of Charlbb's Wain. 
Gharleyv Charlie (tpL ili). eolloq, [a familiar 
variant of Charlesl\ 

1 . The name formerly given to a night-watchman, 

ri'he origin is unknown : some have conjectured * because 

Charles 1 in 16^0 extended and improved the watch system 
in the metropolis 

i8xa J. H. Vaux Flask Dict.^ ChesrUy^ a watchman, 
CharUv-keny a watch-box. 18x3 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
1638 No Charlies have they now. a X84S Hood Tale of 
Trump, Iv, That other old woman, the parish Charley I 
Bentley's Misc. 1 J une 620 Oh, those dear old * Charlies * 
of the Dogrcrry school 1 1836 Strang Glasgow 4 Clubs 4x3 
Boxing a Charley, .was an affur of weekly Mcurrence. 

2 . A small trian^lar beard extending from the 
under lip, and encBng in a point a little below the 
diin ; well-known in the portraits of Charles 1 and 
his contemporaries. 

1834 GeniL Mag. Mar. 1 . 993/9 With white pantaloons, 


watch chafaia and Wdlllaftoos, and a diaricy at thair asder 
Up. wslai Hook IflidRW a, 145 He.. wore.. a Charley oa 
his ttoder lip. 1861 TAVUia.ri#f^ff. FeUkiand 43 That equaia, 
short man.. wearing a moustache and Charue is William 
Land. 


3 . Applied as a proper name to the fox. 
stey Huches Tam Breeun I CD.) A nice little gprse. .where 
abideth poor Charley, tte H. Kinoslev G, Heemlyn (D.) 
* You don't know Chiarley.T can saa,’ said HalberL 
Charley*pitoher« slang, A thimble-rigger, 
xdgp S A iJt 7 Vn. reundClock x86i) 160 * Charhsy-Micheni,' the 
knavish gentry who pursue the games of * under seven or 
over seven \ * red, black, leather and star *, or inveigle the 
unwary with * three little thimbles and one small pea . 1879 
Bksant Be Rice .V«« of Yule. 1. ix. xoo * Charley-pitchem . 
who gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
thepea. 

Cnarllng. Ohs. rare-^. ? Snarling. 
xUga W. Lithgow ToteUl Disceurst xo8 Ihis charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies. 


Charlock (tjaiVk). Forms; I eorllo, 5-6 
oarlok(o, 6-7 oarlock (e, oharlok, 6-8 chad- 
look (e, 7 oarloo, (9 oherlook), 6- charlock. See 
also Cahlock, Keolock. [OE. cerlit^ eyrlic 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock^ 
charloek. The forms in for-, ker-^ cur-f are not 


easy to account for phonetically, unless there 
was also an OE. type carloc, cearloc. For the 
forms chadlock^ chealock, eadlock^ kedlock^ (OE. 
eedelc), see Kjcdlock. There appears no basis for 
the guess that the second syllable is Uac^^ * leek *.] 

Popular name of Sinapis arvensis or Field Mus- 
tard (N.O. Crueiferm ) ; but applied also to other 
gregarious Held- weeds of the same order. Joint- 
podded charlock, Kaphanus Raphanistrum. 

a xooo Yoc. ill Wr.-Wfticker 907 & 451 MercurieUis, cedelc, 
cyriic. c xooo Sax, Leeehd, 11 . loo Wik hatum omum, 
nitn . . cerlices sa:d, drince on wine, rxmg Gloss, in Bel. 
Ant. II. 80/a Sxerlok, caroil. CX440 Promh, Parv. 6 a 
Carluk, herbe, eruca. 0 x49a Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Raptsirum . . anglice kennekel uel cnrlokes. ij^ Turner 
Herbal 99 a, The herbe whiche we call in Englishe 

Carluke or charloke, or wild cole. 1998 Gerard Hef^l ri. 
ii. 0 9. 179 Charlock or Chadlock — iBo Called Charlock, 
Kcdlock, and Carlock. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Fr/xr, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. 0 16x7 
Bayne On Epk. (1658* 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Harly. 1649 Ward Sertn.lfo. Comm. 31 Whatever seed is 
cast in, it returns nothing but carlock and such like raffe. 
>778 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) 111 . 8 a llie na^ 
Chailock, or as it is more commonlyWonounced in the mid- 
land counties, Kcdlock. .is not connned tootle plant only, 
but U indiscriminately applied to Sinapis nigra^ Brassica 
Napus, Sinapis arvensu, and Kaphanus Raphanistrum, 
as one or other of these abound more or lest. x86a Li>. 
Palmerston Sp. at Romsey 19 Dec., When a man walks 
over a fleM of turnips and sees it full of charlock, he must 
say there is room for some improvement. 1876 IVhiiby 
Gloss, (£. D. S.) 158 Kunch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
[Still called curlick in Herts, by the farmers. T. Austin.] 

Chariot. 


s866 Colonist {Belize) 5 May a/i [In enumeration of a 
ship's cargo] Oil, chariots, and shell. 

Gkarlotte [F. charlotte’, possibly 

the feminine proper name.] A dish made of apple 
marmalade covered with crumbs of toasted bread. 


Hence Charlotte Busse, a dish composed of cus- 
tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

X89JC Thackeray Nrwcomes v. He would have had jellies 
and charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding, xfsp Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 946 
Charlottes of a thousand fruits. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie Y, 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 
Charlysche, obs. form of Churlish. 

Charm (tjajm\ sh.^ [ME. charms, a. F. charms 
charm L. carmen song, verse, oracular response, 
incantation.] 

1 . orig. The chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to posses:* magic power or occult in- 
fluence; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with such properties; a magic 
spell ; a talisman, etc. 

0 X300 CstrsorM. 96591 With charm and coniurlsun, wende 
i woiiinian to bcwilc. c 1340 Ayenb. 43 Be charmes ojwr be 
wychecreft. c i386Cii auger Knts. T. 1854 To otbere woiindes 
and to broken armes Somme hadden salues and somme had- 
den charmes. mom Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 19 Ich lune saued 
with \ha charme Of men and of wyminen menyscore )>ouseiidL 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 947 Now thies charmys and enchaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to noght. c 1^ Promp. Parv. 70 Charme, 
incantacio. x^ Bellenden Livy v. (1B99) 469 Quhen M. 
Fabius . . Wes sittand in his chiar, makand diannis f preefante 
carmeH\ of his mancr to the sacrifice of Goddis. ssMTTB. La 
Primaud, Fr, AceuL l (xS 94 ) 67 The serpent, .stoppeth hir 
eares with hir taile, to the end she may not heave the chaimea 
and sorceries of the tnchanter. s6xo Shakb. Tsmjp, v. L 31 My 
Charmes lie breake, their sences He restore, 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Pref. (X851) 336 Any channe, though never so wisely 
murmur'd. 1676 tSwexseu Aurtttg-m. iv.i. 1935 His Name 
alone . . Repeated as a Charm. xBxv Byron Memfr, l l 35, 
1 call upon ye by the written charm which gives me power 
upon you. xBgji J- Martimbau Stud, Chr. 46 A charm .. 
denotes any material object or outward act, the pouession 
or use of whidh is thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural operation, but by occult virtues inhexent in it, 
or mystical effects appended to iL 

b. Anything worn about the person to avert evil 
or ensure prosperity ; an amulet. 

1996 Spenser F Q. 1. ii. 18 Curse on that Cross . . Dead 


I nmtUfMhsn huddesi bin. Had not that eWin* 
from meo jforwaixied Itt. Hq/g W. Rorkrtoon Phtytseol, 
Gen* 86, An Amulat or Incluuitmeiit and Charm hung about 
one's neck or wrest against witeberaft. i8ga Hr. M artuHeau 
Lt/e in sYMs vit. 84 Dank Fnitbn tied a charm round her 
ne» to prevenf Ikw being wounded bgr any venomous rep- 
tile. fim LahdkR Rxp, Rifsr I. xL 7 e The horse's head 
was loaoM whh charms and letisbes. ' sfegi-ga Arnold Hist, 
Roms (X846) II. xi. 4OT He was very mu^ afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about wHh him a seal 
skin, as a charm against its power. 

a Jig. (cf. spii. ) 

iggs ^HAKS. Rem, 4 JhI, n. Prol. 6 Alike bewitched by 
the charme of lookes. idfig-p Bovlu Occas. R^fl, it. vii, 
Cards and Comumy will give them enough to prove a 
Charm against Thinking. 1878 Stusbs Cenet, Mist, 1 . iv. 
3oOn whom the chsrm of the Roman name bad no power. 
3 . fig. Any quality, attribute, trait, feature, etc., 
which exerts a fascinating or attractive influence, 
exciting love or admiration. In //., esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions. 

[xifS Shako. Arrrr> lY. 11. ii. 107, 1 neuer knew a woman 
so doate ^on a man ; surely 1 thtnke you Haue charmes, la 
..Not 1 , 1 oMure thee; setting the attcactioo of my g^ 
parts aside, 1 haue no other charaies.] 1607DRVDKM Yirg, 
Past, tiL 119 All she said and did was full of Charms, lyia-g 
Pope Rape Lock iv. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive. 1796 Bumkb SuH, 4 B. i | i Every thing bos, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it 
X770 Goldsm. Des. Yill, 980 Slights every borrow'd eharm 
that dress supplies. xS^ (.anr Arab. Nts. I. 29 A mole is 
couKidercd an additionid charm. 1848 Macaulay Hh 
Eng. II. 73 When fiarted by the sea from the charms wfaii 
had so strongly fascinated him. Alod. (Statue) Venus hidii 
her charms. 

b. (without //.) Fascinating quality; charming- 
ness, attractiveness. 

1830 D'lsRAKLi Chas. /, III. vi. xit Something of the 
charm of fiction is thrown into the historical composition. 
1878 Morlbv Diderot 1 , 41 1 'o Diderot we go not for charm 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas. X877 Mrs. For- 
rester Mignon 1 . 5 Her charm is chiefly dependant upon 
expression. 

o. Charms {[/.R, slang) : Money. 

1 4 . ? A cunjuration, adjuration (cf. Charv v. 6). 
0 1734 North Exam, 11 iv. p 135 She knocked him up 
at Midnight, with Charms of Secrecy; for, said she, if my 
Friends come to know I have been with you, J am undone. 

6. A small ornament or trinket worn fastened to 
a watch-chain or girdle. (From sense 1 b.) 

1869 Look bef, you Leap I. 397 A small charm in the 
shape of a heart. 1870 Mism Bruximan R, Lynue I. x. 155 
Rose's watch and bunch of charms. 

6. Comh.y as charm^reader, •ring\ charntAtound, 
pple. and adj. ; charm-huilt, Hike, -struck, etc. adjs. 

xSoe CoLERincB Piccolom. 1. ix, Inextricably . . In this 
name hath my destiny *charm-bcmnd roe. 1804 Leyden 
Mermaid ad bn., The charm-bound sailors. 1791 £. Dab- 
win Bot. Gard. ri. 69 Amid her *charm-built towers. x868 
Ld. Houghton Select, fr. l'P’’ks. i 6 a *Charm-engirdled isle. 
x886 Cornh. Mag. JTuly 35 The ''charm-reader^ the fortune- 
teller and the medicine man. , .877 W. Jones 
733 In the Braybrooke Collection » a bone "^arm-ring. 
x8^ M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 2x5 MountRin-nymph *chann> 
struck by the night 

Cham (tjum\ Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant oi cherme, a common 16th c. form 
of Chirm, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with Charm or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chirm would naturally give later 
chsrm and churm, but not charm, (cf. fir, first, 
bird, dirt, none of which become ar).] 

1 . The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 
blended voices of school-children, and the like. 


[1530 Palbgr. 6x7/9 What a cherme these byrdas make, 
comment ces oyseaux pirgosmeni. ] tmB U dall, etc. Erasm, 
Par,Luke {\^8 1 31 b, 7 *he hymne . . which that sameheauenly 

2 uier of Aungels . . S3mg ail together in one channe. s^ 0 e 
1 . Gippord Gill^omers (1875' 97, I . . listened . . Unto the 
small biides chirping charme. 2584 Peels Arraignm. 
Paris 1. iii. 19 Hark, Flora, Faunus, here is melody, A 
charm of birds. 1667 Milton P. L. ve. 643 Sweet is the 
breath of mom, her risinij; sweet, With charm of carlient 
Birds. 1879 J EFFBRiBS Wild Life in S. C. 933 1 'honsands of 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
deKribable. .the country folk call it a 'charm', meaning a 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each iriterfenng 
with the other. X879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
a V., The coppy's all 00 a charm. — Wh^ a charm them 
childern bin makin i' school. x886 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 
Charm, a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 
birds. 

1 2 . Song or singing : a. of a biid ; b. of men. 
1987 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1^6* loa The chirp and 
channe, and chaunt of eucry bird. X604 Drayton Owle 38 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Charmes. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. i. xviii. 3 lf..Msevius chaunt hxs 
thoughts in brothell charm. 


Cluuili (tjaim), v.^ [a. F. charme-r (13th c. in 
Littr^), f. charme Charh 
1 . trans. To act upon with or as vpith a chann or 


magic, so as to influence, control, subdue, bind, 
etc. ; to put a spell upon ; to bevritch, enchant. 

c 13^80 Sir Ferumb. 942 1 And hymen he chamejy so, kat hy 
ne my^te a-wakye nojt. e 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. He 
enchannted and charmed cure knyghtis. 1939 Covurdale 
Jer. viii. 27, 1 will seiide Cockatrices & serpentea amonge 
you (which will not be charmed). 1991 Florio Sec. Frutes 
23 It is good to drinke in a morning to charme the mist. 
X794 S. Williams Ycrment xaB l^ch of these animals have 
a power of fascinating, or charming birds. xSgS Kane 
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A ret. ExU. 11 . **lv. *43 Th« wuited m* to charm or ear* 
turn* Mod^ Many pfsopla •tiU baliave In charming warti. 

b. Const, to and Also 

To persuade or induce to^ to dissuade from, 
igas GaasNS Fr^ B^con ix* If thou canxt by magic charm 
The fiend.. From pulling down the branches of the tree, 
tfiog SHAxa Mach. IV. i. 199^ lie Charme the Ayre to giue a 
sound. 1607 Thnon iv. iii. 494 Hai almost chaimd me 
from my Profeaiiiun, by perawading me to it. a 16B7 Petty 
PoL A ritk. i. ( 1691 1 31 At if Men could be charmed to trans- 
plant theintelvet from their own Native . . Country merely 
by Words. 1795 Southey Joan ^ Arc viii. a4'b Nor all her 
hellish arts Can charm my arrows from their aeslin*d course 

o. With various extensions; e.g. : To charm 
asleep^ chat m away^ charm out, etc. 

t§4g CovEEOALB FrasM. Par. Gat. 8 He . . that . . charmyng 
out your Christian mynde hath by enchauntment cast you 
into this frensye. 1597 Shakm. 9 Hen, IV ^ iv. ii. 39 This 
Hydra*Sonne of Warre . .Whose dangerous eyes imiy well 
be charm'd asleepe. 1611 — Cymb 1. vi. 117 Tis your 
Ciraces That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. 1710-4 Pope Rapt Lock v. 90 
011 1 if to dance all night, and dress all day. Charm'd the 
small-pox, or chas'd old-age away lySs Goi.dsm Noth 36. 
17^ UuBKB Regie Peace i. Wks. VIII. 93a To charm that 
rich prize out of the iron gripe of robbery. 1806 Cannino 
Poet. Wkt. (tSari 56 'TwuJ charm away the fiends. 1850 
7 'ENNVaoN /m Mem, xxi, When Science, .charms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 1899 Vnnea 330 I'he charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2. To endow with supernatural powers or virtues 
by means of charms ; esp. to fortify against evil 
or dangers. 

a s^ Hecon Humble Sufi^lic. in Prayers, etc, <1844) 934 
The uishop mumbleth a few Latin words over the child, 
charmeth him, crosseth him. c 1^ Mablowe Faust, vii. 

? 6 Then charm me that 1 may be invisible. rx6ii Chapman 
Had IV. iR.) Feed not the Grecians pride ; They are not 
charm'd against your points of steele, nor iron fram'd. x6ii 
Shaks. Cymb, v. lii. 68, 1 , in mine owne woe charm'd. Could 
not finde death. 

t b. To mark with a symbol as a charm. Ohs. 
1678 Loud, Gas. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare, .charm'd upon 
the 4 fetter-loclc joints. 

8. intr. “To work charms, use enchantments or 
spells, practise made. 

csgso K. Aits. 343 Thus charmed Neptanabus. 
HAMPOi.B Psa/Ser IvVili]. 5 He charm ys swa wisely in ms 
crafle. x^ Tkxviba Barth. De P. Jc. xvm. x. (1495* 763 
She herytn not the voys of the charmyng notlier comyth 
out to hym that charmyth. 1539 Covebuai.r Ps. lvii[ij 5 
I'hat she shulde not heare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. i6oa Shakb. Ham. 1. i. 163. x6te R. 
Mathew Unt. Aich. I 71. 94, 1 do. .give my enemies leave 
to churm against my Pill. 

4. To overcome or <^ubdue, ns if by magic power; 
to calm, sootJb, allay, assuage, f To charm the 
ton^e ; (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent. 

rx94o Play Wit A Sc. (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, iyr 
..Your mother ■hull charme you, go your wayes. 1947-64 
Bauldwin Mor, Philos, xi. iPalfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privities. 1996 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 39 
A person. .That well could charme his tongue, and lime his 
speach. i6oa -9 A M undav Palm of Eng. 1. xii, Beroald . . 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
2695 Fulleb Qh. Hist. V. 954 The stench of His corps could 
be charmed with no embalming. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilta 
iiB Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1799 Campbell 
Pleas. Hope 1. 985 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe. 
Ideal peace. 1879 Farhar St. Paul (x883> 670 I'he sound of 
their own language.. charmed their rage fur the moment. 

fiS' influence, enthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senses, etc.) by beauty, sweet- 
ness, or other attractive quality; to fascinate, 
captivate, bewitch, enchant, delight. 

In Shokspere's time, still a strong metaphor from sense z ; 
but now, from constant use, applied without any thought of 
this connexion. 

e x^ Promp. Parv. 70 Charmyn. begylyn or forspekyn, 
faJtetHO. x6ex Shaks. Ttoel. H. 11. li. 19 Fortune forbid my 
out-side hauo not ebarin'd her, x6xe — Temp. iv. i. 178 So 
I charm’d their eares That Calfe-like they my lowing fol- 
low'd. 1669-9 Boyle Occtss. Refi. (1675) 360 'The mooerate 
Beauty they disckwe to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
though not to charm itV x^ Milton P. L, i. 7B7 'They. . 
with Jocond Music charm his ear. 17x0 Swift Lett. (1768) 
111 . X7 That's something charms me mightily about London, 
lyxa AootsoN Spect. No. 979 r 9 He every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force of his own Genius. 17x6^ 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . x. 33, 1 was perfectly 
charmed with the empren. i^x Mobley Voltaire (1886) 
Z94 What always charmed him in Racine and Boileau. .was 
that they said what they intended to say. X879 Iowktt 
Plato iea. s) I. A9X, I can tell you a charming talc. .And we, 
Socrates, .shall be charmed to listen, 
b. absol. 

1704 Pops Spring 76 If Sylvia smiles . .vanquish'd nature 
seems to cham no more. s7|e — Ett. Man, 11. 900 I'he 
fiery soul abhorr’d in Catiline, In Decius charms, in Curtius 
U divine. 1847 Tennyson Prmc. ConcL X07 We . . sat on, 
So much the gathering darkness charm’d. 
t0. To conjure, entreat (a person) in some 
potent name. Ohs. 

* 8 P 0 T. MfourBT] Silkwormet t 6 She Pyram drencht, and 
then thus charmes : Speake loue, O speake, how hapned 
this to thee T 160s Shakb. yul. C. 11. i. art Vpon ^ knees, 

I charme you, by my once commended Beau^. .That you 
vnfold to me. .Why you are heauy. a 173A Nobth Exam, 
II. iv. F X5. 939 HU feamed Counsel . . inada an Harangue, 
charming him to be free . . in answering to hU Questions. 
Jfcjj?. [Prob. with some assoc, with Charii 
J ro temper, tune, play (an instrument or melody). 


I 97 f Spensbs ShfPk. CaL Oct. xx8 Here we our slender 
pipes may Mfely charme. 1999 — CoL Clout iT. \ Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers. 19^-/. Cv, ix. 13 Like 
as the fouler on his guilefull pype Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. 1609 DaKXEa GulPs Hom-bk. ^xBis) 
39 O what songs will 1 charm out. 

b. ittlr. ^of an Instrument) : To sound harmoni- 
ously. See Charmimq ppl. a. 3 . 

Oharm dial. var. of Chirm *. cf. Charm sh^ 
liSx Daily News 18 Jan. 5/x The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming*. 

Charmad (tjumd. in verse also tJh'imM), ppl. 
a, ff. orec. vb. 

L Influenced by magic power,* bewitched, under 
a spell. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Qiarmyd, incantatus. 1819 
ChroH. in A nn. Rey. qo(x A farmer had u daughter . . who 
was seized with a Iingenng disorder. . He . . persuaded him- 
self that hix daughter was charmed. t8ai Keats Leunia 
119 The charmed god began An oatE 
2. AlTected with a magic tpell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

0x939 Mobb Wks. 377 <R.) Anoynted wyth the holye 
chrUme, which he calleth charmed oyle. 1996 Spensbb 
F. Q. 1. iv. 50 He beares a charmed shield, And eke en- 
chaunted arme^, that none can perce. 1634 Milton Comus 
51 Circe, .whose charmed cup Whoever tasted lost hU up- 
right shape. X798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. iv. xi, The charmed 
water. 9877 W. Jones FtHger-ring L. 114 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed rings, .essential to quackery. 
8 . Of persons or lives : Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, etc., by a spell or charm. 

1609 Shaks, Mach, v viii. X3 Let fall thy blade on vulner- 
able Crests, I beare a charmed Life. x8sa W. Irving T. 
Trap. 11 . 945 Hence came . . the story of Kidd’s having a 
charmed life, and that he had to be twice hanged. xtt4 
Chr. World 9 Oct. 757/4 General Gordon believes himself to 
bear a charmed life. 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod. She sang to a charmed audience. 

Charmedly (ija-jm 6 dli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt".] 
In a charmed manner. 

1876 J. Ellis Casar in Egy^t 359 But charmedly live on 
anin. And never quite be dying. 

Charmele, oba. var. of Carmelb. Heath-pea. 

1760 PocucK Tour Scotl. (1887) 89 They chew the root of 
an herb called charmele fwiz/r. chamicle] a. . wild liquorice. 

Gharmer (tja Jmoj). [f. Chakm v. 4 - -bu ^ ; or a. 
OF. charmere (nom. of charmeur\ f. charmer^ 

1. One who uses 8 i)ells and enchantments, or who 
has magic powers ; an enchanter. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 69 Ase dob ^ise charmeres and wychen. 
0x340 Hampolb Psa Iter iyiiii]. 5 He lufes not charmers and 
venym makers, x^ Wvclie i Rings xxviii. 3 Saul . . slewj 
hem that hadden chaarniers of devefs in the worn be. x ese 
C ovKROALB /’/. IviiliJ 5. x604 Shaks. 0 th. in. iv. 57 ^ 

was a Charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of 
people. cx63g Sc. Pasquils (x868) 56 From . . montebanks 
and charmers . . deliver us. x86b Lytton Sir. Story 1 . 148 
Filling his baroaric court with charmers and sorcerers. 

2. One who overcomes, subdues, allays, etc., as 
if by magic power. 

sSyn SruROEON Treas, Dasnd Ps. xxxii. 10 Faith in God is 
the great charmer of life’s cares. 

8 . One who possesses great attractiveness or 
powers of fascination ; usually applied to a woman. 

X676 Mad. Fickle \\. ii, Speak sweet Charmer, 

Will you be always true? iTag Pope Odyss, xii. 933 Thus 
the sweet charmers warbled er the main. xysB Gay Begg, 
Op. 11. XXXV, How happy could 1 be with either Were t'other 
dear charmer away. 1769 Goldbm. Hermit xxxviii, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear, My charmer, turn to see I'hy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here t8^ Thackeray Esmond 11. xi. 
(1^6) 333 Mrs. Mountrord..(a veteran charmer of fifty). 
1869 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. viii. (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaire. 

1 4. Applied to a kind of dance. Ohs. 

1703 Fabquhar Inconstant i. ii. (D.). 1 don't believe there 
was a man of ’em but could dance a cnarnier. 

t ClUFrmeraSM. Obs. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur \ see -ESfl.l A femiile charmer. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 19 pe deuines and be wichen and |^e charm- 
ereaies, bet workeb be b* dyeules crefte. CX3B4 Chaucer 
H. Fame xafii Phitonesses, chonneresses, Olde wytebes. 


CharmftQ (tj^imfai), a. ^ 
-FUL.j Full of charms or apel 


it, 


Charm sby 4 - 
connected with 
magic; full of alluring qualities, charming, 
delightful. 

1696 Cowley Datddeis 1.(1687) 13 Bid his charmful Lyre 
to bring. 1747 Coluns Ode Manners 39 As Fancy breathes 
her potent spell J^iot vain she finds the charmful task. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 151 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 2879 Karl Blind in 19M Csnt. 
ZMi In our forefathers’ weird and charmful creed. 

Hence Oluk'nnfUnaM. 

x84a FraseVs Mag. XXVI. 73a There was a charmfulness 
about his manner. 


Oharmiiig (tja-imiq), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Charm v.i] 
^ 1. The operation or using of charms ; the work- 
ing of spells ; enchantment, incantation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. sSjxt. 1 . . folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. ci«4o Hampolb Prose TV. 9 In this com- 
aiidetnent es forbooen . . all wychecrafte and charem3mga. 
1388 Wyclip yer. viii. 17 The werste lerpentis, to whiche is 
no charmyng [ijBa enchaunting]. 19M B. Googe Pep. 
Kingd. iii. (x88o) 33 Masse . makes their charmings vains. 
1647 May Hist. ParL 11. t. The charmings of their Priests, 
■m Golosh. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 8x4 It wss supposed 
that serpents, .had also a power of charming, xbae iv. 4> Q. 
Ser. L II. 36/x The power of curing dlMmsee by ' charming. 
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2. Fascination, diaim (oAs.) ; now gerunditUfy, 
fascinating, delighting. 

lyeo Wbltoh St^^. Son of God II. xir, 383 Grant that t 
may be lUvisht with Thy Quuminga Mod. She has lost 
none of hw power of charming. 

8. allrib. and Comb, (in sense i), as charmings 
cup, -rod, -wand. 


1601 WEBVBEil/iFr. Afrtrf. Dn, With thy charming wand. 
1633 Massinger Guardian v. 11, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. 164a Milton Apol. SmecL 
(1851) 972 Chastity and love . . whose charming cup is only 
yertue. s66e Ogilby RittPs Coronation a A bloody Swoid 
in one Hand, a charming Rod in the other. 

Cha*nning, ybi. sb:^ ? Obs. rare. ff. Charm 

V.* + -INO 1.] Giving tongue, ‘ music ’ (of beagles -. 

a 1^ Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii. xoj The. .charming of 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies. 

OJufriniiig, ppl. a. [f. Chakm v.i -t- -ino 2.] 

1. Using charms ; exercising magic power. 

1382 Wycuf X Rings xxviii. 7 Sechith to me a womman 
havynge a charmynge goost. 1x83 Cath. Angt. 59 Charm- 
yngc, incantans, carminans, /asHnam. 1984 R. Scot 
Discev. Witcher, xii. vii. 183 And beates downe frute with 
charming strokes, ispx Shaics. x Hen. VI, v. iii. 31 Now 
b«lpe ye charming Spelles. 17x1 Blackmorb Creation vii. 
550 Her charming Son^ the Syren sings in vain. 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At first distinctly Jig. from 1 , 
but now used without any thought ^f that, and as 
a milder woid than enchanting.') 

x6fo Gbrrier Counsel a vh, A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mars himself to lay his destructive hands 
thereon. ^ a 1700 Dryden DeeUh very yng. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth I in the first o|:wningpage. lyxx Addison 
Spect. No. 89 f 3 She is however in my Eye a very charming 
old Woman. xTzfi J Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xix. 
60, 1 love that charminjE princess, if 1 may use so familiar 
an expression. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, Was not 
Wilkes the . charmingest . . man ? 1879 Jowett P/ato led. 3) 
447 Children think variety charming. x88o Mrs. 
Forrester Roy^ V.i.9 The Empress is looking charming. 
1 8. With a mixture of the sense of Chakm sb.'^ 
1643 Milton Divofxt 1. Pref., ad fin., To follow freely the 
charming pipe of him who sounded and proclaimed liberty 
and relim. xdyx — Z'. ii. 363 And all the while harmonious 
airs were heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

CHanoillgly (tja imi^li), [f. prec. 4 - 

In a charming way ; enchantingly ; fascin- 
atingly ; delightfully. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp, iv i. zi8 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious charmingly. x6ix Cotcr.. Enchanteuse* 
tnettt, charmingly, inchauntin^Iy. X695 Ln. Preston Boeth, 
111. SKA note, Orpheus, .was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved, xy.. Mrs. Dblany Corr. 
(1861) III. 159 That has a good effect, and is charmingly 
painted xBig Tans Austen Emma i. We all behaved 
charmingly. xSBs AW. Ward Dickens iii, 56 Cliaruiiugly 
true to nature. 


Cha’rmingneat. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being charming ; power to charm. 

X730 6 in Bailey. xS^o L. Hunt Leg. Florence i.iii, Bo 
sure you make your wife well.. With some transcendent 
charmingness. 

Charailess (tja jmles), a. [sec -LBBS.] Des- 
titute of charms ; personally unattractive. 

17x0 Swift Lett. (1768) 111 . 5 Ophy Butler’s wife, who is , 
grown a little charmless. x 996 J. F. Johnston Ckem. Com. 
Life 11 . 908 The wise woman whom the charmless female 
of the East consults. 


Cha'miliko, a. Like or resembling a charm. 

1949 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly H iija, Certaine Maeiks 
praiers and charmelyke Rosaries. 1647 Bp. HkLLRem. Wks. 
11660) I . T7, Such *Charm-like observations. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby v vi. szz There was something charm-like and 
alluring in the conversation of one who was silent to all 
others. 

Club*rmwi«6, adv. [see -wise.] In the manner 
of a charm, in magical manner. 

1647 N. Fairfax Bulk 6- Selv. Ep. Ded., I could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Charn(e, obs. form of Churn. 

f Clia*rneoo. Obs. Also -aoo, -loo. [Accord- 
ing to SteevcDs, from a villajge so called near 
Lisbon.] A kind of wine. 

*983 Shaks. s Hen. VI, 11. iii, 63’*' Here's a Cuppe of 
Charneco.^ 1994 First Pt. Contention (1843) >9 There 
wanted neither sherry, sack nor chamaco. i6m Rowlands 
Lett. Hunwurs Blood vi. 79 The vertue of three cuppes of 
Charnico. s6i6 Beaum.& Fu Wit without M. 11. 159. X631 
Hbywood Mead of West in. Wks. 1874 II. 301 What wine 
will you drink ? . . Canary or Charnico » [1779 Ash, Chameco 
(a cant word), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] 

Chax&el (tjl’inei), sb^ (& a.’), [a. OF. thar- 
nel, camel in same sense late L. camdle ' fl«!»c- 
hus* (flesh-house) (iElfric’s Gloss.), »camSrium, 
whence OF. chamer, chamier.] 

1. t®- A burial-place, cemetery (obs.). b. A 
mortuary chapel, a charnel ^onse. 

1377 Langl. a pi B. VI. For in charnel atte chirche 
cheifes ben yuel to knowe, Or a knijte fram a knaue here. 
1486 E.E. Wills (i88s) 75 Sir lohn, preest of be chamelL 
1484 Ibid.qp My body to be beryed anenest the charnell of 
Poulet in Poules chircheyard. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
^31) 303 b. The commune chamw of the Cite. 1998 Stow 
Surv, xxxiu. (1603) 8Q5 The carriage of those bones from 
the charnell. s6S|4 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 69 The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, and seputehres, took 
up much of roy time. X6B3 Phil, Trans, Alll. 394 Sup- 
posed to be the Chamal of the Antonine family. lyM 
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E>ncK LtmdufW. iM Fadag thin (Pwil'i] eroM nood lh« 
charnel, in which the oones m the dead were . . piled to* 
^her. Milman St PauFt 156 A chapel, .called the 
Charnel, from whence . . were removed cartloade of human 
bones. 

1 * 2 . A ikeleton. Ohs. rare'^^, 

Lbigm Armorii 199 The monks whereof had canned 
u. painted, the charnel of a man, which they 

^ 3 . attrib, and Ccmb, in sense : a. ' of or pertain^ 
ing to a charnel *, as thamel-chapel, -priesty -siool, 
’-vanity --yard ; also chamsl air, breath, meteor \ 
b. 'that is or serves as a chamer, as CharItsl- 
BOUSE, ehamel’cell, ^dun^eon, ’^ean ; o. ' savour* 
ing or characteristic of a charnel \ as charnel^book : 
some of which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

1B13 Moons Lalla A. (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
*charnel airs, or cavem>damp. idM Ward Simp CobUr 76 
Some are raking in old musty S^amelhbooks, for old 
mouldy monosyllables. >847 Bmkrson Rtpr. Mtn iii. Wka 
(Bohn) 1.334 A *chamel>breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, that boys. . will shun the spot. i8ia Scott LeL ef 
JstfM III. xxxii, Ere they left that *chame]l>cell. 1538 Lrland 
/Hm, II. 4a At the West end of the Area, .is a *Charnel 
Chapelle. 1768 Beattib Mitutr. 1. xxxii, Cfhosts that to 
the *chamel-dungeon throng. 1815 Mookx Lalla J?., 
Firt-werth, 1. u85o> 1^ Lights, like *charnel meteors, 
burn'd Bluely. 16 jp Fullbr Waltham AS. (1840) 269 
I'IIm charge of an obit] to the *chamel*priest, three pence. 
1451 in Rogers Agric, ^ Prices 111 . 554, a *charnel stools 
in chancel. 1634 Milton Cemas 471 Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in *chamel>vaults and 
s^ulchres. 1749 Fikldino I'em ymes Wks. 1775 11 . 131 
The half-drunk clown, as he staggers through the church- 
yard or rather *chamel-yard, to his home. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or At for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved ; sepulchral ; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable from prec., 
the use of the hyphen being unsettled.) 

1824 Galt Rotkelan III. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. € iBST Poems 51 

Charnel figures. .hurried by. 1830 Mss. Browning Dr, 0/ 
Exile, Shml split the charnel earth. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Wks. Femcy^ 4 * l^o>g’ IL >47 In every charnel breast Dead 
conscience rises slow. 

t Charnel (tja-m^l), sh.^ obs. Also 5 oharn- 
aill, -ale, 6 -alia, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, ohernell, 8 
ohamal. [a. OF. charnel, prob. L. cardindle, 
neut. of cardindl-ts of or pertaining to a hinge 
{cardo, cardin -) ; cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. chamela 
hinge.] A hinge. 

c 1470 Hrnrv Wallace vii. 1x53 On charnaill bandic naLi] 1 d 
it full fust and sone. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, 1.84 
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Item a ring with a padduk stane with a chamale. saxi 
MS, Acc. St. John's tiosp., Canterb.y For ij chameTlis 
and ij barys for ovyn ys mowth. sus /bid.t For iJ new 
paire of chamellis for the pewys in the Church. 1570 B. 
Goocb Pop. Kmgd. 1.(1880) 7 Cnarnels that are fixed fast, 
and beare the dixire in frame xmx Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 

a The Hinge of a Door or Window .. Tradesmen call it 
iimal. 

b. The hinge of a helmet, on which the beaver 
and visor moved. 

lAjo Lvdg. ChroH. Troy 111. xxii, Fyr<{t they haue hewen 
ana to broke The mighty charnelle of his bassenet And 
whan his vyser after was of sinet . . his face naked was and 
bare. 1510 Justes at Westmtr. in Meyrick Auc. Armour 
1 1. 25a Item who breaketh liis spere above the charnell to be 
allowed ii speres well broken. 1^ Hall CArvM. xoHen.VIlI 
(1809) 6x2 The Charnell of bis Hedde pece..was broken. 
1577 Harriron England 11. v. (1877) 1. lao His helme .. 
from the charnell vpwards ought to be of three inches at 
the least, [1830 James Damley x. 48/a Broke his spear 
twice on the very charnel of his helmet.] 
t Cha'mel, Obs. [a. F. charnel :^L. carndl- 
‘is ficshly (Tertullian), f. cam^em flesh. A doublet 
of Carnal.] Carnal, non-spiritaal. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 269/4, 1 desyre no thynges ter- 
reyn ne charnel. 

f Oha'mel, v. Ohs. [f. Charnel sb.^^ To 
hinge. Hence Oha*meld, nii^ed, jointed. 

xSaB Hall Chron. (1809) 674 The Duke strake the Kyng 
on the brow right under the defence of y* hed pece on the 
verye CoyfTe, Scull, or bassenet pece, whereunto the Barbet 
for power and defence is Charneld, to which coyfle or 
bassenet never armourer taketh hede for it is evermore 
covered with the Viser Barbet and Volant pece. 
dui'niel-haiuie. A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the dead 
are piled up. 

laga Chron. Gr. Friars sj This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with the charnell howae in Powlles 
church yerde. .and a iin. or v. C. lode of bones carred in to 
the feldes and bunryd tliere. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 
ao6 Ihe Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembrance of death, xftfp Ter. Taylor G/. Exemp. 
111. XV. 88 Goj^tha, the charnell house of the city. 1703 
Maundrbll Joum. Jerus. (173a) xox A Charnel House. 


The Corpses are let down into it from the top. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt Nat, (xSsa) H. 65s The sight of a human skull 
and bones in a charnel-house. x 899 jirHUON Briitmny iv. 


and bones in a charnel-house. x 899 JimiioN Briitemv iv. 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are general. 

attrib. 1839 Dickens Nick, Nick, xxiii, Said Mrs. 
Crummies in the same charnel-house voice. 

Ohamloo, var. of Charneoo Obs., a wine. 
CTharoin, var. of caroine, Carrion. 

Oharon (kesT/fn). [Gr. pr. name.] 

1 . In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
the ferryman who conveyed the il^es of the de- 
ported acrosR the Styx ; often used alluiively. 


»3 DpuoLAi MmtU vi. v, gritUe fenriar to nalm 
Cham hMk ffiei Houamo Pmityl. 41 Which damp bokt 
breachiiig out a deadly atm aome call Ckaronem Scrobes, u 
Charm ditchii. 1606 Shaki. 7 >. ^ Cr. iii. U. n. 1616 J, 
Laiix Sere. Tede ix. 304 Yowr lives for him ilmll goe to 
C^roM fMe. i8aa Bvaow Fis. Judgem. Ixxii, The other 
side Of Charon's ferry. 1847 Eiurron Repr, Men. hi. Wlm. 
(Bohn) 1 . 329 l*his Charon tsrrios them all over in his boat. • 
and all gather one grimnese of hue and style. 

2 . Ferry-man. {humorous.) 

1861 Ramsay Romin, iv. (ed. 18)72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dve at JBandiory. 1873 TaiSTRAM Moab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charm, whose negro slaves work 
the DoaL 

Hence ObufO'ald, a. 

x8x6 G. S. Fabrr O^. Pag. Idol. 1 . 359 The brethren of 
this Charanic societv. 

t ChaTOpe, a. Obs. rare-^K [ad. Gr. yapoir-dr 
glad-eyed.] Cheerful, bright. 

xfigo Bulwbs Antkropomet. xm. (1653) 131 A good amiable 
cherope Eye, not very conceve nor premfnent. 

Oharotte, obs. form of Chabbt or Chariot. 

to 1400 MorU A rtk. 1553 Charottex chokkefuUa charegyde 
with golde. 

Ohar-panon : see Chare 6. 

Ii Ckamie ( Also -pea. [Fr. ; 
pa. pule. tein. of OF. eharpir to card ; see Carpbt.] 
Old linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings ; 'very narrow, thread-like strips 
of Hnen torn on so as to leave fringed edges 

*797 Rt^cycL Brit. s.v. Arsenic, HS diracts. .dry ekarpee 
at each dressing. 1807-06 S. Cooper First Lines Surges 
A bit of cho^ie. xSxg J. Tmombon Lett, l^fiasm. 347 Tne 
dry clxarpee is found to imtate the surfaces ei some absmses. 
x8^ Cohen DU. Throat 94 This deposit is detached, as by 
a ple^et of charpie. 

II Charpoy (tja'jpoi). Anglo- Ind. Also oharpai. 
[a. Urdu chdrpat, f. Pers. chah&r-pai 

four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 

1845 Stocquelbr Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a cha^y or bedstead. 
x8S9 Lang Wand. India 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. i88s Macm. Mag. Nov. 8o/s The native bed, or 
charpoy, a w^ of netting stretched on four short lega 

II €niftrq,lli (tJUuki). Also oharqu6. [Quichua | 
(Peruvian; ccharqui dried slice of flesh or hung 
beef. The corruption jerkin occurs in Captain J. 
Smith a 161 a, and jerk vb. in Anson a 1748.] 

Beef prepared for keeping by cutting into thin 
slices and drying in the wind and sun ; ' jerked ’ 
beef (the latter being a corruption of this word). 

1760-71 tr. Juan 9 ulloa*s Vey. II. vni. ix. 271 [Chili] . . 
supplies [Peru] with wheat . . besides sole leather . . Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues. X843 Darwin Foy. Nat. xii 
(1873) 260 The miners are allowed a little charqui. xQgo 
Prescott Peru v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the. . 
sheep were slaughtered . .and their flesh cut into thin slices 
was distributed amonff the people, who converted it into 
charqui. X87X Gd. Words 7x6 Cattle . . the flesh of which 
it converted into charau^, better known as jerked beef. 

attrib. 1865 Dailp Tel. ax Nov. 7/3 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or charqui state. 

Hence Oluurqiiod a., 'jerked 


ax Nov. 7/3 An unlucky prejudice 
dry or charqui state. 


x8ax Monthly Rev. XCVI. 87 Cherqued beef is, in thu 
district, a great article of exportetion* 

tOharr. Obs. rare. [? Echoic : but cf. OE. 
ceorian to murmur, complain, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charr'^ A term applied to some of the 
notes of the nightingale. 

a s6jSS Montgomerie Sonn. xlviii, Sweet Phllomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 

Cnarr, oharr- : see Char, Char-. 

Oharraok, oharraot, obs. ff. Carrace, Carat. 

Oharre, obs. f. Char Chare v., Chabret. 

Okarr^ (t/tud), ppl. a. [f. Char v.2 4. -bd^] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also jig. 

X794 J- Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 304 Charred sawdust. 


X794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc, 304 Charred sawdust. 
x8m Lubbock Preh. Times vL (z86o) 178 Burnii» the wood 
and then scraping away the charred portion, xm Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 59a A heart, .charred with self-inaulgeiice. 

Charret, -ette, -ot, var. of Charbt. 

Ohaxrettier : see Chabiotbeb. 

t CliaTreyp -Oy. Obs. Also oharry, ohorrd, 
oarroy. [a. OK char{r)ei, charir)oi,f. char{f)eyer, 
char{r)eyer, variants of rAxr(r)xrr;— late L. or Ro- 
manic carricare to Carry.] The * carriage ’ or 
transport vehicles of an army ; rarely a carriage, 
car, or chariot. 

c 1300 K. AtU. 5097 His bestes. .That drowen and ledden 
his cnarrey. e 1330 Arth. 9 Merl. 8067 To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and her hamois. Ibid, 4787 Canroy. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xi. 133 $0 gret rowme held thar diarre. 
S64D Wttfs Recreat. (Narei s.v. Charet) Well pluck the 
wheels from th' charry of the sun. 

01 uiTVin|fp vbl. sb.'^ The action of the yb. 
Char ; burning to charcoal. Also attrib, 

x8ea Plavfaih Tliustr. Hutton. The. 130 The charring of 
the coal in their vicinity. 1803 J. Badcocr I>om. Amueem. 
84 Charcoal might be started at once from its charring place 
to close vessels. Mb Parkes Man. Prod. Hygiene L (cd. 5) 

Z z The charring of the Casks was more effectual than the 
mmersion [of pieces of charcoal]. 

Ohuringp vbl. sb.\ var. of Charing. 
Gharriot, Oharry, etc : see Char-. 

Chauny (tj&'ri), a. [f. Crab v.^ or Char-ooal.] 
Of the nature of cWcoal or a charred substance. 
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length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. Cart 
and carde, Card (q-v.), both used In 15^1 7th < 
in the sense of * tmart, map ' ; but late in th 


staves, Witt pieearve the water , . sweet. iM T. Tmomooii 
Ckesm Org, Bodies 7x1 At 40^ it [Beiheiite] swelb and 
leaves a caarry residue, havimi a sttong metallic histre. 
Oharilay, obs. form oTSoaborlt. 

Ohavt Also 6-7 obarta, (oharde). 

[a. OF. ekarie card, mapi etc. L. carta, charta 
* paper, leaf of paper’, later also ' card, chart, map*, 
etc. Charts was the native Fr, repr. of L. carta ; 
but already in X4th c. the It. eonivalent carta was 
introduced for a ' playing-card in the adapted 
form caru, which was gradually extended by the 
17th c. to all senses of the native charts^ and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. Carte 
and cards. Card (q.v.), both used in 15^1 7th c. 
in the sense of * tmart, map ' ; but late in the 
16th c. charte was introduoM in this sense, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches 11 # 
HI, represent mod.F. carte and L, chatidi] 

I. A map or chart. 

1 . A map. Obs. in the general lenie. 
tSTi Digger Pantem. 1. xxxiv. L j b, Oor faytu ourde or 
mRppe. Ibid. XXXV. LiJb. Appoyntini tliR langtha of 
your rayle Rccordiiw asyou oosire to haue your chant grsat 
or smtll. Ibid. Liq, Diuidt the circlt at the myddts of 
your map Into 32 partes, pulling out straight Unaa fro the 
centre to the vttermost bounds of the chaste. 163a N. Car- 
TENTER Geeg. Dei. 1. vii. i^Tha GeognmliicaiirMappe ia 
twofold : cither the Plaine Chart or the Planispheare. 1678 
PHiLLirs, Chart, also a Mm or other Draught. 1731 
Chambem Cyei. b.v., Plain Charts ere those whetaia the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
to each other. s8a8 J. H. Moore Pract. Navlg, 97 Mr. 
Genrard Mercator, a Fleming, In >556 published a aunilar 
chart.. whence called Mercator's Chart. 

b. spec, (short for sea^chart) : A map for the use 
of navigators; a delineation of a portion of the 
SL^a, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
etc. A\ro Jig , ; and in comb., as chart-box, -wright, 
1696 PHthLirs, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart, 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698; I xvi. 443, 1 do not find it set down on any Sea 
Chart I7e4 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chart, is a Draught 


projected for the use of Seamen, discoveriiw the Sea-coasts, 
Sands, Rocks. 1731 Johnson Rambt. >74 P s He . . 
ought to make some improvements in the chaxt of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
PaoGE Anonym. (iBm) 35 The Doctor .. was apt to bo 
offended if any one called his work a Map : he would have 
it called a Chart ; and yet in strictness 1 think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriated this word to Sea- 
affairs. s8at Scott AT eniiw. xxi, A chart* jpoinu out. . the 
peculiarities of his navigation. 18134 Adm. Smvth Mediter- 
rwiwaw (L.) The more recent plans, .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modem chartwiights. t86e EMSRaOM Cond, L(pr, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Huxley Phyetegr., We spw of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean. 

o. An outline map for other than purely geo- 
graphical purpoies, aa a mastic chart, chart of 


temperature ; also, a plan of military operationa, 
or tne route of an expedition ; an itinen^. 

zgSo North Plutarch ycq He was not . . contented to see 
them f^ttle^drawn . . in Charts and Maps. 1678 Ocilby 
Brit. Ded., 'these Peutingeiian Military Charts . . appear 
too faint a Resemblance. 1837 W. Irving Ce^t. Bonneville 
11 . 46 Making maps or chiMs of his ronte. 1878 Yeats 
Techn, Hist. Comm. 409 Magnetic charta . . prtsent, at one 
view, the variations and dip of the needle for all parts ol 
the world. 

2 . A graphical representation (b^ means of 
curves or the like) of the fluctuations of any 
variable magnitude, sudi as temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, prices, population, etc. 

x8Bo Ma^ormac AntUept. Sutg. asS The temperature 
chart, fig. 4a, is interesting. Mod. A barometric diart. 


ag the wood chart, fig. 4a, is interesting. Mod. A barometric wrt. 

Farrar 3 * A sheet bearing information of any kind 
indulgence. arranged in a tabular form. 

X840 (titUs Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance. 1846 {title) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England. xS^t {title) 
V Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria. 

dr[r)e^, g PUas. Mem. l 57 The screen unfolds its 

L0. or KO- many coloured chart. X836 Dove Legic Chr. Faith 11. | a. 

nriage ’ or >14 iWhen) we turn to the Social World of men, the pan- 

m carriage thebtic chart b folded up. X863 Bright Sp. Amor. 3 Feb., 

^ ' A chart of the condition of Europe. mBj 6 GLAoeTONS in 

Contemp. Rev. June a6 This rude chart of religious iboughL 
and ledden Mod. * Not a portrait, a mere chart of hb face '. 

*PJ 'J?** II. In other senses of F. carte, OF. charte. 

thar^amL t ^ Blank chart ( - OF. chat U blanche, mod.F. 
U pluck the carte blanche) : a blank paper to be filled up at 
discretion. Obs. 

)f the vb. 1707 Chart Blanche vfxe Charte Btasuhe (see Carte 
id, Blanche). Z7XX P. H. View r last Part, 047 The Necessity 

I charring of of sending, almost, a blank Chart to the Treai^. 

«. Amueem. 1 6 . - Oard in several senses : a. An ordinary 


of great importance. 1733 CHAMBKaa Cyei. SuOp. av. Com- 
pass. The mariner's compass with a chart, u much less 
dangerously moved than the common compass with a bare 
needle. X796 H. Bbougham in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. 841 
One of the brightest [rays] . . fell on the chart. 
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III. » L. tkarta in mediaeval seniet. 

1 6 . A charter, grant, title-deed ; a deed or docu- 
ment of anjr kind. Ohs. 

t6t6 BULI.OKAR, C'AarT, a writing, a written deed. fdftS 
Blount Glonngr.^ Ckaft^ paiwr, parchment or anything to 
write on; also a writing or written deed. i6n Sia P. 
LitvcasTER fiht. Antiq. il Proleg., Some other CKartes of 
thb Hugh I liave met withal. 1775 1 '. Wanton HUt. £n^. 
Potiry DisMrt. ii. 9 A nerie.i of royal charts or instruments. 
Ibid. 74 Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their catatca in 
England. .are now. .in the Tower. 

Chttrt V. [f. Chabt sh.^'\ ‘ trans. To 

make a chart of ; to lay down in a chart ; to map. 

iggs Nicuol Arckit. Heav. 114 The idea of actually 
cliartiiig these profound regions, tHANEAn-t Jixpi. 1. 
XX. 35s A large indentation which they had seen and charted. 
1B79 iimn 5 June, The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been char te^ .185 PaocTON in KtunvUdge No. 172. 119 To 
chart every single star, .in its proper place. 

b. Jig. To tigure as in a chart ; to outline, 
s^a Tennyson walk, io Mntl 97 The world . . charts us 
all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

Hence Oha rted fjl. a., OhaTtlng vM sb. 

1854 Taifs Mag". XaI. 455 A star, .that stood not in the 
chartings of hn, hcavcn-inquinng seer. <857 1 . Taylor 
H^'orldo/M. 831 The charted pathway of direct knowledge. 

U Cllfirta (k&'Jtd). [L. ckarta^ carta pajivrus, 
a leaf of papyroa, paper, a paper, writing, docu- 
ment, ad. Gr. leaf of papyrus or paper. 

The common med.T^. for legal writing, charter.] 
fl. In OK. form carta . Paper, letter. (Later 
only as latin.) Ohs. 

e looo Smx. L**ckd. II. 309 Alecxe fia sealfe on hatne clah 
od 5 e carton, riooo Nicad. xx, Hij liym tosendon one 
cartan, aeo waes kus awrlten. 

2 . A Chartbb. Also used Jig. 

Norrm Tnfat. S!ev. Subj. 390 The Divine Taw, 
which is her Original Charta. 1851 Mrs. Hrownino Cnsa 
Ouidi iVmd. line 539 And if, ne'ertheless That good day’s 
sun delivere<l to the vine.s No charta 

b. $sp. in Magna Chabta, the Great Charter 
of English Liberties. 

Chfurtaoeoii«p oadriaceou (kaiti^i a. 

f. L. c\Jt)art(}cc-us, i. ckarta paper : see -AOEOua.] 
)f the nature of paper, made of paper ; papery. 

1855 R. Fellowur tr Miltotts ami Defence 934 Rejoice 
ye herrings . . SalniUMius . . is preparing cnartuceous jackets 
to invest you all. 1659 Tomlin.«on Renous Disb. 610 In* 
closed in chartaccouH hai^s. z866 Treat. Bet . , Ckartaceoui^ 
having the texture of writing-paper. 

Ohartale. -el(l, obs. variants of Cartel. 
C]&A*rtalill6f u:. [factitious term f. L. charta 
paiier.] Trade name for a thick pajicr produced 
as a material for blankets. 

1880 Pr«W/. Times 15 Mar {Advi.^ Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. 1883 Nnusp Advt. One Chartalinc 
IlUnket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Blankets. 

Charte, oU. form of Chart. 

Charteie, variant of Chbrte, Obs.^ dearness. 
Charted, /a pple. of Chart v. 

Charter (Tja itaj), Forms : 3-6 ohartre, 
(3 omrtre), 5 ohartour, -yr, (-ype% -ero, (7 
carter), 5- charter. [ME. chartre, a. OF. chartre, 
ONF. cartre (for *cat tie) L. cartula charter, lit 
small paper or writing, dim. of carta, charta 
paper. Cf. Chapter, F. chapitre L. capitulum.'\ 
lit. A leaf of paper cin OK. called Book) ; a 
legal document or * deed ’ written (usually) upon 
a single sheet of paper, parchment, or other mate- 
rial, by which grants, cessions, contracts, and 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

1091 Britton k. viii. De ckartres. Quant al garn«ment 
de eacrit, qe home apele chartre, fet a saver qe en iiioutz dcs 
maneres sount chartres. 

1 . A written document delivered by the sovereign 
or legislature : 

a. granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individuals. 

Great Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the Lnriish people : see Magna 
Charta. Ckawier qf the Forest {Charta Forteta\ a charter 
conceded by Henry III in 1917, and revised 1394, robtrain* 
iiig the severity of the forest laws of pteviou-s reigns. 

fa [ForgedlCharter yElielstan (dated 9391 in Cod. 
DipL V. 935 Ich A^lstan . .grantye and confirmye by fiisse 
minre chartre. xm R. Glouc ( 1724) 77 pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owns cel, Hyni jef of k« se . . ke 
warde . . pis false mon wende ko niid his cartre a-boute. 
/bid. 498 Alle hor chartren ywis. That adde of is fader . .Of 
franchise & of other thing, il dene were vndo. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. vii. (1520) 88 b/i The Kynge made to them two 
charters . . the great chartrye of fraunchyaes, and . .the char* 
ter of forest. 1570 Levins Manip, 71 A chaxim, diplama. 
159Z Lambarde Arch. (T63O 65 The great Charter of Eng- 
land .for which the Englishmen had no lesse striven, than 
the Trojans for their Helena. 1503 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 
48 Our Substitutes at home shair haiie Blanke*charter8 ; 
Wliereto . . They shall subscribe them for large summes of 
Gold, i^t Hobbes Feviatk. (1B39) 376 Charters are dona* 
tions of the sovereign ; and not laws, but exemptions from 
law. 3766 BLACicaroNK Comm. 1. 135 The language of the 
great cnarter is, that no freeman shall be timen or im- 
priaoned, but by the lawful judgment of his equals, or by 
the law of the land. 1818 Cauiaa Digest 111. 163 When 
Kiag Edward I created the Blade Pnnee Duke of Coro- 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to him 
the name and honour of Duke of CcwnwalL *•35 Lyttom 
Rienst x. i, There ia but one nobility, and Nature eigna 


its charter. 1848 Arnou> Hitt. Rome t. x. 170 The 
■eoond mat charter of Roman liberties. stTS Srvwa 
Conet.HfMt, U.xiv. 97 The Charter of the Forest, .wasagreat 
measure of relief ; the inhabitants of the counties not Itving 
within the forests are released from the dut> of attending 
the courts except on special summons ; the forests made in 
the last two reinis are disafibrested; much of (he vexatious 
legislation of Henry II is annulled. 

fb. granting imrdon. Hence To have one's 
charter * to receive pardon. Obs. 

a 1300 Mavelok 676 And with pi chartre make [me] fre. 
14(3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sovate 1. xxxiv. (18 =.9) 38 Oure lordes 

f raunt and chartre of pardon. ta6i Fabvan in Plumpton 
'orr. iB Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char* 
tours were shea’vd, & so preserv'yd. 1080 Caxton Chron, 
Eng, cclii. 323 Maister Jonn bume had nis chartre and was 
patdoned by the kyng. igad Pt/gr. Perjp. (W. de W. 1531) 
241 b, Why admyghty god sholde ^ue his. . charter of par* 
don to man. a im6 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xi. 49 If a 
man be attainted and have a charter of pardon. 

c. creating or incorporating a borough, univer- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

1474 Act 12 4 r 13 Edw. IP, in Oxf & Comb. Enaetm. 
(iB^i H Among ccrtcyn liberties and privileges by charters 
. . ^raunted unto the Cliauncellcr and Scolers of the said 
universite. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 39 If you denie it, 
let the danger li^t Vpon your Charter, and your Cities 
fr^ome 1680 Pridraux Lett. (1875) 78 'Hie University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. 1684 Ibi/i. 136 Y ' University concern is about 
y** town carter, .to induce them to surrender it, y'‘ Earle of 
Abington promised them y" addition of several new grants. 
1715 Berkeley Preposed etc. Wka. 111 . 218 If his Miriesty 
would naciously please to grant a Charter for a College. 
176s 9 B> .ackstonr Comm. (1793) 204 I'he king's charter 
either creating new or reviving old boroughs. 1817 W. Sel- 
wvN Law. Wise PrtMs 11 . SBSTht Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the I/indon Assurance Companie.s were established by 
charters, bearing date the aad day of June, 17^ ti44 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India I. 497 The main question, .was the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. i86z Bdcki f C ivilh. II. 
vtU* 575 I'he earliest charter was granted to an English town 
in the twelfth century. 

<L Peoples Charter', the name given to the 
famous document (published 8 May 1838) embody- 
ing the principles and demands of the Chartista. 

1838 W. Lovett Address (i.ssued in Mch. or Apl.) In the 
courM of a few weeks this Bill will Ite prepared and printed 
for circulation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter’. 
1838 Northern Star (Leeds> 6 Aug. 7/9 That this meeting 
cordially approves of the People's Cnarter as the outline oT 
an Art to provide for the general representation of the 
pmplc . . in Parliament. iSag Penny Cycl. ist Supp. I. 331/2 
The 'People’s Charter'. The principal points ot this pro* 
posed charter are, universal sufirage, vole by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts, the almlition of property qualification in members, 
and them for their services. 1677 C. Mack ay 

P'orty rears' Recoil. Ii. 50 The Charter—A document 
exceedingly well drawn up— derived its name from the 
IVench Charter of 1830. 

2 . A written evidence, instrument, or contract 
executed between man and man : a. gen. 

c layo Saints' Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) ago pe chartre he 
wroi^te sone And a*selede hire with is ryng. 1377 LANnu P. 
PI. B. XI. 129 For may no chcrle cliartre make ne his catel 
selle, With*ouCen leuc of his lorde. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
78/x And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypeion of the 
wedluk. 14M Fadyan vii. 5x5 Many blanke chartoiirs were 
dcuysyd and brought into the cytie, whiche many of the 
moost substancyali men of the same were fayne to seale to 
theyr payne and charge. ^1530 Ld. Berneiib Artk. Lyt. 
Bryt, 11814) 26 Ye shall gyuc to Perron your wyfe this nyght 
'' charter of her endowry. 1766 Burns A Dream xiii, But 
rst hang out, lliat she'll discern Your hymeneal charter. 
1847 C. G. Addison Law Contracts i. i. ip I’he Normans 
. . caused the ancient Saxon contracts ana writings to be 
sealed . .and gave them the name of charters or Deeds. 

b. applied esp. to the documents or deeds re- 
lating to conveyance of landed prop^y. 

CZ386 Chaucer Merck. T. 929 Min heritage, touu and 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. (641 
lermes de la Ley SS Charters of lands arc writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man to an other, 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
or tenements. 1856 H. Phillii'S Purch. Pattern (1676) 3 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs. «8x8 Cruibb 
Digest 1 . 259 In Madox's collection of ancient charters there 
are some leases. .which considerably exceed that period. 
1885 L. GtxiuKVB Real Prop. 286 A record of the gift or 
alienation [of land], called the Charter of Feoffment. 

c. Spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owners and merchants for the hire of a 
ship and safe deliveiy of the cargo ; more fully 
Charter-party. Also, the contract thus made. 

1794 in Nicolas’ DUp. Nelson <1845^ 1 . 428 He was under 
no Unarter. Customary clause in Charter-parties, The 
Brokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five Mr cent. 

3 . Privilege ; immunity ; publicly conceded right. 
> 9^8 Jewel DeJ, APol. (i6zi' 263 Ye haue a Charter to 
speake what ye list, 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. il vii. 48 , 1 must 
haue liberty WtilhaM, as large a Charter as the winde. — 
Sonn. Iviii. t$ 6 n Glanvh.l Seeps, Sci. xiL 67 To impose 
Names is part or the Peoples Charter. 18^ wordbworth 
Prelude vi. (1650) 140 And mighty forms seizing a youthful 
fancy Had given cnarter to irregular hopes. 1839 De 
Quincev Lakes Wka. II. 167 Every man ..must grant a 
cnarter of large enthusiasm to such on occasion, 
t 4 . As a rendering of L. charta taken ; Paper ; 
a paper, writing, letter, document, etc. Obs. rare. 

138* WYci.ir Prov. ProL, loyne the epistil whom joynech 
presthood ; ^he, the chmtre twynne not [Vulg. ne devidat 
charta], whom the looue of Cnst Icnytteth. — vii. 16 
And the chartre taken \accepta charta], thel maden tha 
cooscr i pcionn of the wedloc. 


6 . Comb,^ as charter-beer, -box, -chest, -roont; 
ohartar-bond » Chartrr-party ; oharter-bojt 
a boy on the Charter-house foundadon ; eluurtor- 
brother, an inmate and pensioner oi the Charter- 
house ; oharter-oolooy, a colony founded by 
Royal Charter ; obartor-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose; oharter-ex- 
emption, exemption from taxts, etc. by Royal 
Charter; charter - government, a government 
founded by Ro3ral Charter; ohuter-hold (see 
Chartbr-land) ; f charter- horn, a horn used as 
a charter or instrument of conveyance; tohar- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, 7 licenser ; oharter-park, a 
park held by charter ; f charter-patent, a letter- 
patent; charter-system, the system of working 
a mine by a Chartermabter ; f charter-tailsle, 
charter of entail : see Tailzie. See alsoCHAUTER- 
-HOUSE, -land, -BfASTRR, -PARTY, -RCHoOL. 

1634 Brrrbton 7 'rav. (1844) xx6 A kind of beer called 
^Charter beer. 1836 Marryat Midsk. haxy zja He would 
forfeit his ^charter-bond. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Ability, Wka. (Bohn) 11 . 36 If all remedy fails, right of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his "charter-box. 18M Carlylb 
Inaug. Address 181 Conmiled out of all kinds ofparchments, 
"charter-chests. s88i J. Rusmbll Haigs 11 'Those in the 
charter-chest of the family date from 1425 onwards. 1766 
Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America : the "charter-^lonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, and the King’s colonies. 1817 W. Skl- 
wyn Law Nisi Prius 11 . Z007 Upon an omission to elect at 
the "charter-day. or to do such acts as were by the charter 
required to be done at certain times . . a forfeiture of tho 
charter might be incurred, and the corporation dissolved. 
1775 Wesley H'^hs. 187s XI. 85 The plea of "charter-exemp- 
tion drops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 293 I'he "charter 
governments were empowered to enact laws, and no ratilica- 
tion by the kiii^ was necessary. 1710 Prideaux Orig. 
Titkes iv. 20^ His "Charter-hold Lands. 1774 C. Lyttelton 
in Archeeol. 111 . 92 Account of certain "Charter- Horns in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle.^ 1683 Dkypen Vitid. Dk. 0/ Guise 
Wks. 1725 V. 333 The 'Chartei-man in the very Title-uage. 
1703 Land. Cat. No. 3900/4 A "Charter- Park walled about. 
1899 C Hh.auL A ipkons. (1861)901 1 seal your "cliarter-patent. 
s8i6 ScuiT Antiq. xxiv. There’s a parchment book in the 
"charter-room at Knockwinnqck Castle. 1864 O^ily Tel. 
26 Oct., * Doggies’ and ‘ butties’, as they are called ny the 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as the ‘ charter system ’. 1634 S. 

Rutherford Lett. 'xBf>^< I. iiz I cannot but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are Liven to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, ana so we are in Christ's "charter- 
taliziei but our Lord will keep His possession. 
i ChaTter, sb.'^ Obs. Also ohartour. [a. OF. 
charlier :~-L. c{li)artdrium place for pai^rs, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 

« 1600 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) Aiie tyrie [tin] chartour 
weyaiid four pund tua unsis. 

Charter (tJa-Jtaa), v. trans. [f. Charter 

1 . trans. To grant a charter to ; to bestow or 
establish by charter. 

ri4B5 WvNTouN Cron. ix. xxiii ato pe thred Robert, 
cliarterit, and sesit eftyrwarl . )>at Lady. 1800 CotguiiuuN 
Comm. Thames L 5 1 lie Russia Company . . was chartered 
..in 1555. 185P C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages ii. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward 111 ., we find the Goldsinitlu* 
Company chartered. 

2. To privilege, license. 

s84a Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 255 b, He was. .chartreed 
or priuilcg^ from bearyng almaner olTices of cluu-ge. ztoR 
Southey Joan o/Arex. 719 If discipdine be utterly Relax^ 
Vice charter’d. Wickedness let loose. i8|to Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. P. 795 With spreading lands where pleasure 
charters all. 

8. To hire (a ship) by charter-party. Hence 
colloq. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 

1806 Gazetteer Scotl, 217/1 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria 111 . 9^ It was impo>>Bibie to charter a 
ship for the purpose. xSep W. Bkadwood The O. V. H. 
(1870) 191 To charter a dogcart for the aRernoon. 1878 J. 
Bbnnet Winter Medit. iv. xxi. 638 A carriage may be char- 
tered for a given journey at a certain price. 

Hence vterlng, vbl. sb. ( 
i6z8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 4. 7 Jho Comj^y pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chartiU’iiig. (883 Pall Mail 
C. 9 July s /9 Chartering limited to salliitf vess^ 

diarterable (tja-jtdr&b'l), a. [f. Charter 
sb.^ or V. -I- - ABLE.] Capable of being chartered. 

Id mod. Diets. 

Oharterage (tja itdr^^). rare. [Charter v, 
+ -age.] The practice of chartering. 

1806 W. Taylor in Robberds' L/e (1843) II. 146 Ros^ 

. .proposes in parliamentary reform the very step to ^which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charters^. 

t Cha’rteral, a. Obs. [f. Charter j^.i-(--al1.] 
In accordance with a charter. 

1700 in CoL Rec. Penn. 1 . 609 Onlie present 19 persons, 
q'as the Chorteral number should have oeen 94. 

Hence dut’rtarally adv. 

1896 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 505 , 1 could not even by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. 

Chartered (tja-jtud), ppl. a. [f. Charter v.] 
1. Founded^ privileged, or protected by charter. 
c IANS WvNTouN Cron, vii. vi. 1x3 pai mt pe Chanownis 
be Cmuiryd. 1780 CowPEa Tabled. 959 Britain’s chartered 
land. s8fM Colqurouk Comm. Thames viii. 957 The Gover- 
nors . . of the different Chartered Companies. 1840 Marryat 
Poor JackxnoX, There was a foundation or chartered achooL 
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5196 Sk§rt 'tfitt, V* I 4 (188*) «39 tiM filgitl^ 

buddniMn fcMind frMdom in a mght to ohaitered town*. 

2 . Privileged; licensed. 


MaaiVALK Rpm, £m/, (1885) VI. Uv. 47a A certain aenBa of 
decorum.. still preserved iu sw^over the diariered liber- 
tines of Rome. 1871 Moaucv /^arWu886j The sworn 
and chartered foes of light 
3 . Hired under a chatter party. 
i8op R. Langfobjd ItUrod. Trade 1 jo Charteredi hired for 
a voyage. MA Harvard Mtm, Bieg, 1 . sso The gunhoaU 
in the river ; the chartered transports, .lying at the levM. 
b. fig. Freighted, charged. 

iSsj T. Roacoa SUmomiCt Lit, S. Enrope (Bohn) I. 375 
The moment chartered with Clorinda's doom. 


Charter#r (Ijautnrai). [f. Chabtsr sb. and ci.^] 
1 . a. One who holds land by charter ; a free- 
holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

iggS Maifwoon Lantus Fortd xxiti. (1615) sx7 A Boolcdand 
man, which at thii day is taken for a Charterar or a free- 
holder. 1669 in Picton L’poal. Munic. Eec. <18831 <>7^ 

The Aldermen and such of the diarteren of this towae as 
he shall think meet. 1698 Ibid. I. 283 The Lord of Derby 
is a Charterer. l7o8-ax iCEassY, Charterer, (in Cheshire) 
a Free-holder. 


2 . One who hires a vessel under a charter-party. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringlr xxii, 1 was assured by the. . 
charterer, that it would be all righu 1875 Bkoforo SailoFs 
Feck. Bk. VI. 324 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is let, in whole or in part; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. s88a Fail Mall G. x% 
Jun^/x The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 

tChArter friar. Obs. [see next.] A Car- 
thusian. 

x68dj. Serjeant ///jf. C*<»«7»«*fx7wr 4a The Order 

of the. .Charter- Fryers, instituted by one Bruna 

Charterhonse (tJd itJjhuus). Also (in sense 
3) 7 ohartroua. [An alteration, by popular etym- 
oiogy, of AF. chartreuse •"¥ . chartreuse, i.e. 
maison chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp. to the masc. F. chartreux, 
K¥ . chartrous , which is preserved in quot. 1641.) 
OF. charireus, -etise (AF. -aus, -ouse') was itself a 
corruption of an earlier fonn char tens, ^euse (AF. 
ckartous, charthous, -oiise, cf. It. certosd) repr. L. 
cartusius, carthusius : see Cabthusian. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chartous, 
CHAETH01T8, q. V. 

The popular understanding of chartrouse as charl(e)r- 
ih)oMte, was of course helped by the fact that the meaning 
was Carthusian * house *, maUon charirense. The earlier 
corruption of ekartefis, ‘ons to chartrtns, ‘Tous, was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and prolvibly due to as- 
sociation with ehartre prison, suggested by the rigid con- 
finement and severe discipline of the order.] 

1 . A Carthusian monastery, arch. 

[a 1500 Sieize 0/ Rouen 7 in Collect. Land. Cit (Camd. 5 kic. 
1877) With lirmc] a howsc of Chartere There loggyd hym 
cure kynge.] 1534 Moke Ok the Passion Wks. 1323/1^ As one 
iiiyghte saye that looked for too dye, or that wereciitring into 
the charter house, 1 wyll neuer eute fleshe more in thysworlde. 
1536 Chron. Gr. Friars (xBsa) j8 Draune from the tower 
unto Tybome the iij. priors of the Charterhowses [r.ondon, 
Bcauvalc, and HexharnJ, and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
dwarterd. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1236/1 Buried in 
tne charterhouse at Hull, a 1631 Donnf Serm. Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-hou.-ie, where Men . . must 
not speak to one another, a 1649 Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist. 
Jos. IJ Wks. (171X) 105 Margaret the old queen . was 
buried in the charterhouse of St. Johnston. 170a tr. Busch' 
tug's Sysi. Geog. IV. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour's distance from Meromingen. 1S39 
Mar. Hack Ene . Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the CarthuiuanB. 

2 . lienee : Name of a charitable institution or 


* hospital* founded in London, in i6it, upon the 
site of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools. 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godnhning.) 

1655 Fuixkr Ch. Hist. x. iv. § 15 (an. 1611^ Richard Sut- 
ton, the Phnenix of our age, and sole founder of Charter 
House Hospital . . Children nut yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this ho,spital 
I heir souls and bodies provided for. 1846 M'^Cni loch Acc. 
Brit. EmMrei\%^\y if. 37^ The course of classical study 
in the Cliarterhouse is similar to that at other public 
schools. 

3 . attvib. QT adj. fcf. Charthous.] Carthusian. 

1577 Vautrouu.ikr LutheronGal, x98ThcTurke thinketh 
the sclfe same thing that the Charterhouse iiionke doth. 
*579 Fulkr Heskins' Part, aoi Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke 1587 Fucmino Contn, HoUnskedlW. 1374/s Being 
of the charterhouse order. 1641 R. Hkhkis Abners FuneraJl 
12 Call your selves Sinners; els we (with that Chartrous 
Monk iu story) Saint all who will see and supple us. 

t ChaTterirait Obs. [f. Chartjou -i- -isr.] 
Adherence to the * People’s Charter * ; Chartism. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompsom kxerc .(\ 9 ke,ds V. 366 Charterism is 
extending upwards. Meaning always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles of popular govemmeut 
. .embodied in what was called * the People's Charter’. 

Cha-rterist. Hist. [f. Charter jA - i- - ist.] 
•W. EccL Hist. 

1579 J. Field Catr'in's Serm. Ded. , The . . olde C^rterists, 
and new Analiaptists, and such as are of the Family of Love. 

2 . £ug. Htst.^CstiRTlW. 

18B8 K. Peacock in M 4 Q. Scr. sru. VI. 273 Chaiterist 
and Charterism vrene the woirds commonly used by those 
with whom I came in contact, in or about uae year 1640. 


Ohs-xtM^aaA. Land held bjr diartert fie*- 

bold land. Oa 0£. Uelantl, BooKLAirft.) ' 

tS/nAci sgHeu. FZ/.c. 13 La^andteikemenit..tolha 
yearly value of xxx, of Charter land orfreehokL SM| Fm- 
HBRB, S$trv, St b, There inaye be in one mmtiefe aiordshsm 
bothe charter uuide and copye lande. ifigt 7 'ermee de la 
Eey ^ Charter-land . . ariiicti otherwfaMi is caHed fireehold. 
1708 Blackstowe Cemm. II. 90 Book-land, or dikrter-land. 
i860 C. Innbs ScoH. in Mid, Ages ii. S4 Bodand or Chatter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliament, from the 
public land. 

Oha*rtavlBray a. Without R charter (ia va^ 
rions senses of that word ). 

a i4ao OocLBVB De Reg. Princ.j^ iis And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. Mod. The borough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains charteriest. 

OhaTtennastaV. Charter eb.^ 2 ; i.e. a 
* masterman * who works by * charter * or written 
contract . * In the mining aistricts, one who raises 
coal or ironstone at a contract price * (Simmonds 
Diet. Tsude 1858). 
i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Ohartar-party (tjautajipiati). Forms : 6 
(? chanwrpartte), onartparte, ohartipartie ; 
6-7 ohartar-partio, 7 ohartar-party. [In 16th c. 
chartC', chartipartie, a. F. charte partie, in med. 
L. charta partita (also called charta divisa) a 
divided ^charter’ or legal instrument, i.e. one 
written out in duplicate, and then dividi^ through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indenture.] 
fl. gen. An indentuie; a contract written ont 
in duplicate on a single sheet, and then divided 
so os to yield two counter-parts, fitting each other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made through a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Obs. 

(Rymer Feedera XHI. 43^ (Du Cange) Contractus pw 
chartas partitas. Ducdalb Monast. Anel. II. 94 (Du 
Cange) Teoent ctiam totam terram de SteTden per Cartas 
Divisos.] 

2 . In modem use confined to : The charter 
or deed made between owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the fraight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipulations 
as to demurrage, 

* 5)9 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11 11 . 142 As larger will 
apere by the sayde chart wrpartte. 1540 Act ja Hen. V'lIJ, 
G. 14 The chart parte to be made betwen the said owner or 
maistcr and the marchaiites. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
CoHtrapolica, the counterpane of a cliartipariie. anti' 
graphum. x5m Haaluvi Voy. II, 272 It ia requisite that 
the same be ueclared in the charter partie. ^ xfisa Wuit* 
BOURNE Newfoundland 37 Those which hiie snips for 
that purpose are bound by conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties. 1641 Termes de la Ley 55 
Charter partie. MiLiON Lett. State Wks. 1738 II. 219 

He hir'd out his Ship by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Joseph Arman, an Italian. Magens Insurances II, 

icif When the . , ClL-ir ter- Party is signed, the contracting 
Parties shall be reciprocally bound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas’ 
Disp. Nelson (184^) V. 356 Whether their Vessels are found 
agreeably to their Cliartcr Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce. 1849 Fhkese Comm. Classddt. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Cha rter Bohool. The name given to ichooli 
established in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in to provide Protestant education for the 

Catholic pour. In 1745 a special tax was devoted 
by parliament to their support. 

1763 Dk. Nokthumb. Sp. Jrisk Farit, in Ann. Reg. 197/t 
For this purpose your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. 1796 Morse Amer. Geor, 21 . 206 (Galway] has 
. .a charter school, and an hospital. s88x Froudb Eng. in 
Irel. I. 573 The long celebrat^ Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned by the Catholic priests. 1883 Lecky Hist. x8/A 
Cent. II. aoa 

t 0 ha*rthail 8 . Obs. Also ohartoua. [Earlier 
form of CHARTKRHOU8B ; a. AF. chart(k)(ms^ 
OF. charteus L. Carthusius : see Carthurian,] 
Carthusian, -s. 

c 1387 Trbvisa Higdon VI I. 305 Abouto that lyme 

bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria, c 1394 F, 
Ft. Credo 674 Monkes ne preUtes, Clianouns ne cliarilions 
k.it in chirrhe serveth. 

ChaTting vbl. sb. : see under Chart v. 
Ohartisni (tja-itiz’m). £ne. Hist. [f. L. charta 
in sense * Charter * + -ism.J The democratic 
movement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

1839 New Monthly^ Mag. LVII. 936 A sort of intellectual 
Cliartism, very sublime and beaiitilal in theory j but very 
u.se]ess in practice. 1839 Caelylr ititU ) CharUsm. 1859 
Mill Dits. 4 Dioc . 1 1 . I'he democratic movement among 
the operative cloMies, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
first open separationof interest, feeling, and opinion, between 
the labouring portion of the commonwealth and all above 
them. 1879 M'’Carthv Oum Times II. xviii. 18 Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses ; it became an anachroniam. 
OllKrtiBt (tJa-Jtist). [f. 1 .. charta, in sense 
Charter -isr.] One of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose principles were 
embodied ia the document called the * People’s 
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Chaiter* (QBMMRm id)^ 

G8EM to an and ato 1848.) ^ 

*Mot tmui ia thair aifsn. m 

ists^M convent In Uw day iimat Bshma Void* Wait* 
minster. kl8s-s Hr, MAtnaaAD Hitt. Ptam <i$77> 11 L 
V. V. 163 The body soon to be ceiled CdArto/t-Hes eooa as 
their pdliticel ideee had teeolved themealvee htto tho Horn 
of a chaiter which the people ndghc demand, iidl Bmaa^ 
eon TraiPt, Emm Wice. (Bglai) tL e« A emwtry of 


hel^ the opponent! to a nlcknama ; Cbart&t becamo a 
word of reproach, 
b. or as 

S840 Hood Up Rkim Jncrod. a The Chaitlit outbeeakA 


1845 MvCuliooi Aee. BrU. Empire I- eip Chartiat 
doctrines.. made eudipnmi^ in SOimWar * ^ 

nmotione. 1 


Yalei, aa to giva 

_ Alitust tomd. Newt 17 

June Tpx/eFeilara of Che Chartist Demonetmtioiuk 
Oha'rtlMBp a. 'Without a chart. 

1808 ' " ■ 

JOAQ. 


» to dangmus coma 
ne 39x/e ref' 


I. Bailow Colmmb. i. 56 0 *or the chartlem smIo. 187s 
MiLum Smgt limfy (1878) 98 Chaitleae atimago and 


asesc uncommoci seee. 

OhJaton»p]l«r (kaiy-griifiu). Also CAiiir«. 
[f. L. chana, carta^ in mea. sense * chart \ * nap * 
(a. Gr. xbprris) + Gr. -ypa^ writing, writer 4 - 
-KR : in mod.F. cAartagraphe.} One who draws 
charts or maps. Cf. Cartoobapiibi. 

S864 SaL Rev. ej July (L.) We ahould have thongbe it 
better for a chartographer to admit hU ignorance. t8|8 
Hooker & Ball Morocco 379 The chartographer hat spoiM 
his map. 

So OluuftogBa'plUOv -ml, a., 02arto*iM9hM, 
Ohavto'grapliY, all which are also written Cart*. 

x86f Sat. Rrv. ax July (L.) The caieful deUneation .. 
showing a consldemble aavanoe in chartographtc emtaintyk 
i88o Blackw. Mag. Sept, sas/i The ehaftcm^ihic princs of 
the cadastral survey. 1884 Acadtnw aa Mar. ao7 Mr. Cuai 
. .obliged the chartom^ist to aonere to Fred MttlleFe 
dassification. sIs* J- K. JacicaON Chartogmphy. 

x8b3 Gd, bFords a4K Columbua turned his attention tocna^ 
togrwhy. 

t ChfFrtOBUUioy, Obt, {f. Gr. psper 

4- -MANC7T.] (See quot.) 

xfifa Caulk Magustrom. 165 Chaitomancy fdivining) by 
writing in papers. 

Chartour, -tre, obs. forms of CBARTia. 
Chartoua, var. Chabthods, Obt.^ Caithuslan, 
t ClUb'rtre. Obs. [a. OF. chartn (izth c. in 
Littr 6 ) L. carcer-em prison, dungeon -1 A prison. 

criaeo Gen. 4 Ex. 2043 Him fie ehartre mtueo tNte3t. 
14S3 Carton C. de la Tour L ij, The pryiouers which were 
in the prysons and Chartres. 

l|Cli 8 krtMUB (jariro's). [Fr. ; fem. of Char* 
ireux : see next and Chartxrhourb.] 

1 . A litiueur made by the monks of La Grande* 
Chartreuse (the head monastery of the Carthusians^ 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herhs and brandy. 

x866 Sala Bnrimry xx. 379 The abslotlie and the chai^ 
treuse. .should all come from France. 

2 . A shade of colour ; a pale apple-green. 

1884 IVestem Dai^ Frees 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employod, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse, 
Ii duuftreu (fa-rtr^). [mod.F., for earlier 
charteus L. Carthusius ; see Charterhouse.] 

1. ACarthu81am. A\^so attrib. 

rt43e Lm)o. (1554)223 a Yeue me your honde with 

chekes dead and pale, CaufMMl of watcfie and long abstinence. 
Sir Chartrrux. s6x| Shaks. Hen. yiil, 1. tL 148 Sir, a 
Chart reux F ryer, His Confessor. s66x CowiET CromweU 
Wks. 17x0 11 . 635 The Chartreox wanu the Warning of a 
Bell To call him to tho Duties of his Cell, tyia Popb Use 
of Rickee t. tBj Like some lone cfaartreux. 

2 . The Charterhouse (School). 

*779 Johnson L. P., Addiem Wks. 111 . 4a 1 have en- 
quire when he wras oent to the Cbartreux . . At the school 
of the Chartreux . . he pursued his juveniie studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis. 


Chartulanr ^ (kH'JtiieTlilri). Also spelt Car- 
TUbABY, q.v. Tad. med.L. chartuldrium {cartu-) 
repository of charters, f. char tula Cbabtkk : sec 
-ABY.] A collection or set of charters; particu- 
larly, the large volume, or set of volumes, contain- 
ing a duplicate copy of all cliartere, title-deeds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
corporation, or otlier land -owner; a (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a modem 
printed edition of such a register or collection. 

(Some have erroneously confounded ckariulary with cheers 
ter\ see Todd. Johnson's explanation * A place where 
papers or records are kqu ' gives the radical sense of L. 
chartularium, but appears not to be in use in Eng.) 

1571 Camfiun Hist. I ret. (1633) Pr^f- ® Diverse manu- 
scripts Annales and Chartularies. x6ox Wood Atk, Oxon . 
II. 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
were Chartularies of the Lordships and Lands first given te 
the Cath. Ch. of .S. Paul in London. 1700 Tyrrell Hiet. 
Eng. II 835 Publish'd from an Original in the Chartulaiw 
of St. Giles. x8i8 Hai i.am Mid. Agee (1872) I. 146 M. 
Guerard, .the learned editor of the chartulary of Chartres. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. xi. 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
Uilariea or collections of title deeds. 1884 Athengum x6 
Aug. 209/1 He does not know the difference between an 
indenture and a di^ulary, between a deed on a single 
membrane and a register of numerous wrltiogi, 

Cha'rtlllaxy L. ihartuldh^us keeper 
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of the archives, f. chartula : see prec.] A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge of the reco^. 

1696-1^ in Philups. itoS-bi Kbrsey. rai-iloo Bailey, 
Ckartulary^ a keeper of a Kegifter-roli or Reckonin|p>Book. 
i8sa Milmae Lot, Ckr, (1864) 11 . iv. vi. 318 Maurice the 
chartulary harangued the loldiera. 

Charvailo, -val, etc. obs. fT. Cbebvil. 
Charwomaa tj&'iwumd^n). Forms: 

6 obarr-, obarre-, 7-8 obare*, obairwoman, 
8-9 obarwonuu!. [f. CHaifK sb,^ 5 •«- Woman. 

The spellings cAarv- chair* have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is stul frequent.] 

A woman hired by the day to do odd jobs of 
household work. 

o. in Picton Vpool Afunic. Rce* 1 . 116 All such 
yonge Wemen and others called Chair Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe service, iggy Dblombv Jackc liewb. ix. 107 
To be a charre-woman in rich mens houses, lyo Joheson 
Rnmbl, No. 14a P6 Illicit correspondence with cottagers 
and charwomen. 1861 W. Collins ucad Seer, 66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional charwoman, to enter 
the house. 

B. i6a6 Fletchke Fair M. 0/ Inn iv. ii, The witches of 
Lapland are the devil's chairwomen. s6a6 Bbrnaso isle 
of Man (1697) The Chare. woman, and her daughters 
Pocketing and Filch. s66a Fullxe M^erthtes 1. aa It is no 
good huswifery to hire Chair-women, ayag Land, Gas, Na 
V385/3 Elisabeth Maulkham. .CharewomarL 1774 IVesint. 

II. 550 As a Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin. 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Chary (tjee-ri), a. P'orms: X oearis, -eg, 
oearl, 3 obarii, 5 obarry, (6 obearia, oheyrye, 
obftirie, 7 obal^), 6-7 obaxla, 6- chary. [OE. 
ceari^ im OS. cara^ {in rnddearag^^ OHG charag.^ 
OTeut. type *karag~0Zt f. hard- sorrow, trouble, 
care. With the sense-development cf. Careful. 

The palatalization of initial ca~ in this word, while it 
remains guttural in Cask, is thiu accounted for : in the sb. 
the original OK. type was nooL carv, gen. Vwrv, whence 
eeare(a. caster, eeaster etc.); so app. the derivative ^eartx, 
whence ceart^, with palatal ce- becoming ch-. But the so. 
Ktained guttural c in the nom. (even \^en by «• umlaut 
it was occasionally written eeamt, so that no such form as 
chars is found in ME. As to sense 3 cf. Chare a.] 

1 1 . Causing sorrow, ^ievous. Obs. 
a looe Doomsday 67 (Gr.) Wsm Meotud on beam bunden 
fsBstc cearian clomme. 

t 2 . Feeling or showing soriow; sorrowful, 
mournful. Obs. 

a sooo Crist 148 (Gr.) Hie bidon hwonne beam Codes 
cwome to ceari^um. «scmm> Souts Address 163 (Gr.) Ne 
burfon wyt been cearie. riaoo Osmin 1974 For turrtle 
ledebh chart) lif . .fra )»att hire make iss dasd. 

1 8. Dear ; precious, cherished, Obs. 

74 1400 Moris Arth. 3965 Ffore the charrychilde so his 
chere chawngide. That the chillande watire one his chekes 
rynnyde I 1393 Peels Edw. /, aoo And henceforth sec you 
call it Chari ng-cross; For why, the chariest and the choicest 
queen, That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells. 
a 1600 W. Eldkrton in Farr's S, P, Elis. 11 . 514 O God, 
what griefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace. 1610 Holland Camdsn's 
Brit. 1. 353 Things of charie price. i8ao ScoiT Monast. 
xxix, Fill the stirrup cup . . from a butt yet charier tlian 
that which he had pierced for the former sioup. 

4. Careful, cautious, circumspect, wary. 

154a Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. asib, I am much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1066 A nsw. Examtnation 
prettying to mayntayne AppartU, etc. 146 Those pnident 
and chuirie ouerseers which tythe mint and anice. i 6 aa 4 
tr. Camden's i/ist. Elis., l..have not touched them but 
with a light and chary hand. 1857 Sir F. Palgravb 
tjr Rnr. Tl. 343 Yet in this concession, he was very chary. 
1878 Macdonald /'A aN/oj/M 11 . xiiL 15 Enough to mad- 
den a chary lover. 

b. Fastidious, shy, particular. 

1367 Drant Horaces Kptst, 11. ii. H iv, Whilste theye 
indit^ and readc theire Moste chearie and most coy. 

sgga Greene Cueronn Amor,, Man having swilled in this 
nectar of Love is so chary that he . . admitteth no partaker 
of her favours. i6oa Smaks. Ham. i. ill 36 The chariest 
Maid is Prodigall enough, if shevnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone. 1834 Mvuie Brit. Birds 11841) 1 . 114 Another 
(eagle], .not quite so chary in its food as the former, 

o. Const, in, of. Shy of, disinclined to. 

1979 G. Harvey LetUr-bk. (1B84) 66 To be very chary and 
circumspect in opening himselfe. 1673 Marvell Reh. 
Trasup. 11. Wks. (1875) II. 353 Men ought to be chaiy of 
aspersing them (the clergy). z8a8 Scott P'. M. Perth vi, 
Chary of mixing in causeless strife. 1883 X9M Cent. May 
883 Crown authorities were very chair in putting it in 
force. 1884 Law Times x6 Feb. 378/1 Tradesmen chary of 
allowing vessels to leave port prior to payment. 

6. Careful (In preservation of). Const, of, f otter. 
IS79 Gosson Sch Abase (Arb.) 58 If you bee chaiy of your 
go^ name. 1398 Greene ^ames /F(i86i) 319 With chary 
care 1 have recur’d the one. 1998 Yong Diana 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie ouer her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight 1638 Cowlev Lovds 
Riddle L i, 'Faith, I am very Chary of my Health, c 1649 
Howell Lett, (1650) 1 . asi The curious sea-chest of glasses 
. . which 1 shall be very chary to keep as a monument of your 
love. 1794 Richaedson Grastdisan III. viii. 56 Be chary 
of them, and return them when perused . i8ao Scorr Monast, 
xxiv, In reference to your safety and comfort, of which he 
desires us to be chary. . , , , 

6. Careful not to waste or part with, frugal, 
sparing {of). 

1970 Levins MastiP. 106 Cheyrye, parent, igga GREBin 
Dispnt. 4 Hee that u most charie of hts crownes abroad. 
1796 C Lucas Atx. IVaiers 1 . 154 They drank nothing but 
water, of which they were very chary. s8a6 Scott Woodtt. 
iii, They were more chary of their royal presence. 1868 MiSS 


Bsadpom DeasLSea Fr. 1 . ii. ao He had much nead to be 
careful of ahillii^B, and chary even of pence. i8m Minto 
Eng. Lit. 11. vii. 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
1874 Sayce Catnpnr. PhiloL viL aSz The primitive barbarian 
. .would have been extremely chary in hla use of worda 
1 7 . Requiring care or careful handling. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Pesitiams v, (1887) s8 The cheife end 
chariest point is, so to plie them all, as they may proceede 
voluntarily. 

8. quhhuadv. Charily; carefully. 
c 1000 Marlowe Faast. vl 175 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will 1 Keep as chary as my life. 
a s6eo W. Eldbeton in FarT*sX P. Elia. 11 . 513 And charie 
went to churche himself, c 1600 Suaks. Sonn. xxii, Which 
1 will kcepe so chary. As tender nurse her babe. 1633 Hbv- 
wooD Eng. TVav. 111. wka 2874 IV. 44 'Let men live as charie 
as they can. a 1849 Hood Marys Ghost v, You thought 
that 1 was buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary. 
Charybdis (kari bdis). [L. ; a. Gr. x^pv&btt.'] 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily (now 
Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. Used 
allusively 01 anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and esp. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or penl in 
seeking to avoid its opposite. 

1997 Bacon Cottiers Good 4- Ev., Ess. (Arb.) 147 And con- 
trarie the remedy cf the one euill is the occasion and 
commencement of an other, as in Scilla and Charybdis. 
1609 Man in Moone 11849) 33 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction ; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men. 1679 Plot Staff ordsh, (1686 1 73 If we 
consider what mighty Charybdes there are in the World. 
168a SiE T, Browne Chr. Mor. 87 i860 All Y. Round 

38s In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we h^ all but 
stumbled upon the Charybdis of a dredging-machine. 

Oharyowre, -ooure : see Charger. 

Ohaa, obs. f. of Chare sb.^, v.^; Sc. f. Chkbr. 
Chaaboll, -bow. Sc. variants of Chesholl. 
Chue, ohaoe (tJ/*8), sb.^ Also 5 ohaaa, 
ohasEhe, ohaa, 6 Sc. ohaiae, oheas. [M E. chace, 
a. OF. cAace (— Pr. cassa, Sp. caza, Pg. cacn, It. 
caccia) t—Romanic type ^capita, f. stem of 
tiare : see Chase */.J 

1 . The action of cnasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch : pursuit ; hunting. 

ia97 R. Glouc. 6 Mesi j^lente of fy^h. And me^t chase, . 
of wylde bestes. c 1300 A. Alis. 199 Lioun.s chas. .and beore 
baity ng. 1393 Gower Cosf. III. 373 Then might nought 
make sute and chace. Where that the game is nought 
provable. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviii. xxx. • 1495) 

E 93 Yf a hart fynde dowble waves, that it be harder for the 
oundes to fynde and to folowe nis chaas by odour and smell. 
1966 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 1 . 393 The Lord Seytoun . . 
brak a chaise upoun Alexander Quhitelaw. a 1640 Drumm, 
OF Ha%vth. Htst. Jas. KWks. (1711) 107 The chace and 
following of hereticksis more necessary than that of infidels. 
171^ De Foe Yoy. routtd World (1840) 307 Three bulls . . 
which they killed after a long and tcoious chace. 1849 
Darwin Voy, Nat . iii. (1873' 57 The Carranchas will unite 
in chace of large birds, wja B. Taylor Stud, Germ. Lit. 
X91 The Silesians made a defiberate chase after elegant and I 
original words. See Stkeple-ciiare, Wild-goose-chase. 1 
D. 7 'he chase : the occupation or pastime of 
hunting wild animals for profit or (more usually) 
sport; ‘hunting’. 

€ 13M R. Brunne Chron (x6xo) 04 pat neuer on Friday to 1 
wod pou go to chace. i486 Bk. St. Albans £ j a, Beestys | 
of venery, or of chace. 1606 and Pt. Returns fr. Pemass, 1 
11. v. (Arb.) Your special! beasts for chase, or as we hunts- j 

men call it, for venery. 1739 Somerville Chase 1. i The 
Chace, I sing, Hounds, and their various Breed. 1777 
Kobertson ifist. Amer. 1 . iv. 368 An Asiatic, who 

depends for subsistence on the chace. ztm Cowpek /Had 
X. 434 As two fleet hounds, shainn fang'd, trained to the ' 
chace. x83a tr. Sismondis Hal. Rep. ix. 901 Passionately 
devoted to the chace. 1841 hAnuArab. Nis. 1 . 91 Ardently 
fond of the chase 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. 11 . 
xi. 391 Like hunted beuts of the chace. 

C. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Obs (exc. as in a.). 
rx3B9 Coer de L. 6801 There were a thousand piysoners 
and mo. The chace lested swythe longe. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 37 pc toper were affraied, pat ^i went to per 
tchippes, so hara he sette his chace. c xggo'Will. Palerns 
X274 pemperours men manly made be chace, & slowen doun 
bi eche side. cS4a4 Wvktoun Cron. viii. xlL 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 59 A 
chase^/^^ s 5 > 3-75 Dinm. Occur. \ 1833) 37 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess. 1971 H. Marlksorrough in 
HanmeYs Chron. Irel. ^7 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 1790 Burns Bait, Sherff-mair iv. The chase 

f aed frae the north, man. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 

V. 565 1 have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Portugal. 

d. In Naval warfare : The pursuit of a ship. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 Wee gave chase to a I'urkiah 
Pirat, after halfe a dayes chase, we foave him over. 1689 
Sturmy Manners Mag. l 1. x8 With a Man of War in 
Chase. Ibid, xp We have a steam-Chase, but we shsll be up 
with her presently. *700]. Harris Lex. Techn, s. v., A 
Stem Chase is when the Chaser follows the Chased a-stem, 
directly upon the same Point of the Compass. 1769 F alconer 
Diet. Marine 1 1789) M, The admiral displayed the sjfnal for 
a general chace. 1836 M arrvat Midsh. Easy xxx. Inis wUl 
be a long chase ; a stem chase always is. 

6. Phrases : In chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, oa to be in chase {of\ have in 
chase, hold in chase. To give chase {to ) : to pursue, 
t Fair chase, a fair held ; ^ft'ee chase, free scopci j 
* full fling 

c S400 YwaiOe 4 Goto. 3350 Thai ne war fayn of that fair 
chace. iss6 Skelton Magt^. 1346 Where he list, Poly 
hath fire chace. 1973 G. Harv^ Letter-bk. (1884) 143 


Howbeit still all is ace, And there still a (ayar chace. idoy 
TorSELL Fatorf. Beasts^ loa Whan a hart la in hia chasc^ 
he is greatly pained in his bowels. 1607 Smaks. Cor. l vi. 19 
Spies of the Voicas Held me in chace. sfiga Sandbbson is 
Serm. 496 When we have anything in chasa. 1834 (see prec. 
sense]. 1849 Milton EUttm. Wks. 1738 1 . 4x9 what suttle 
and unpaao^le designs he then had in chace. 1704 J, 
Hashis Lex. Techn., Brigantine, is a small light Vessel . . 
end is either for Fitting or giving Chase, etsb De Fob 
Col, Jack 11840) 33a Awo of the frigates gave us chase. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds <18471 !• ^ it ffives chase to small biras 
on the wing. sSsg Bykon Island iii. x, And now the two 
canoes in chase divide . . To baffle the pursuit, a 184a Ma- 
caulay Armada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase. 

2 . The right of hunting over a tract of country ; 
albo, that of keeping bea'-ts of the chase therein. 

c Townelev myst, is6 llirughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the ^chace. 1707 Blackstone Comm, 11 . 38 A 
man may have a chase in another man’s around as well as 
hia own. s8i8 Cruise Digest 11 1 . 353 A chace is a franchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district. 

3 . A hunting-ground, a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 
unenclosed park-land. 

a 1440 Sir hrgrsv. 362 Have ye nat perkus and chast 
What schuld ve do a this place. 1490 Caxton xiv. 

53 'i'henne shalleallc the hunters flee awaye fro the chasshe. 
1539 Act 31 Hsn. VUI, c. 5 A chase .. for nourishyng, 
generacion and feeding of beastes of venery. xgsa Brinklow 
Xompl. iv. (1&74) 16 The inclosina of parliirs, forestys, and 
chasys. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest i. (16x5) 24 In these 
three^ things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, in particular Lawes, in pai ticular Officers, and in cer- 
tainc Courts. 1679- 68 Sect’. Sent. Money Chas. ^ Jas, 1 xBsz) 
t44 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cmnbum Chace, in Windsor 
Forest. 1798 Maltiius Popul. 11. vi. (i8o6r 1 . 433 A part of 
these domains consisted of parks and chaces. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. s8 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
land in the hands of a subject ; by whom, in strict language, 
only R chase is tenable. 1879 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . xxi. 
543 Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces. 
ffg. 1899 De Quinckv Eng. Mail Loach Wks. IV. 343 
'That ancient watery park, that pathless chase of ocean. 

4. The object of pursuit ; the huuted animal. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 208 Fast after the chace hespedde. 

1979 Turbbrv Bk. Venerie iii. 7 And kill at force, hart, 
hind., and euery chacc. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat., 
Hunting (1706) 15 When Hounds . . find some Game or 
Chase, we say They Challenge. x€8i CorroN Wond. Peake 
6 For badgers, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chaces 1739 Somerville Chase 11. 178 The frighted Chase 
leaves her late dear Abodes. i8aa Bvhon Werner 1. i 6i, 1 
have been full oft The chase of Fortune. Z884 Pall Mall 
C. K Mar. 4/1 llie intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled. 
D. A^aut. The ship chased, 
rfiay Capt. Smith Staman's Grant, xii. 56 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your chase is the best. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxix, It was almost dark when we came up 
with the sternmost' chace. 1769 Falconeb Diet. Marine 
(1789) Chace, a vessel pursued by some other. 1883 Century 
mag. XXV. 864 The cha.se opened fire on the Carolina. 

5 . Those who hunt, * the hunt ’. 

sSii W. Spencer Poems 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6 . The chase-guns ol a ship (cf. Bow-cbabb, 
-chabekb) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Stern chase \ the chase-guns in the 


stern. 

z6sa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 184 The vice-admirall 
..began with her chace to salute her with three or foure 
peeces of artilleiw, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at her. Ibid. 190 Doubt lesse it is most proper for 
shippes to have short ordinance, except in the steme or 
chase. 1637 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. xii. 55 Her Bow 
and chase so Gally-like contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnances as. .she could, /bid. xiii. 60 To giue her also 
your full chase, your weather broadside. 16^ Lend. Gas. 
No. 9251/4 Whilst our Stern Chace so galled the rest a 
Stem. Z79B Anson Voy. in. viii. sox The galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stcrn-cnace. 1799 I^ond. Cos. 
3 Feb., Firing at each other their bow and stern chases. 

7 . Tennis, Applied to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed or declined to return ; the value of 
which is determined by the nearness of the spot of 
impact to the end wall. If the^ opponent, on sides 
being changed (see quot. 1653); con ‘ better’ this 
stroke (i.f. cause his ball to rebound nearer the 
wall) he wins and scores it ; if not, it is scored by 
the first player ; until it is so decided, the ‘ chase ’ 
is a stroke in abeyance. 

Since the distance of the place of impact from the wall is 
the Mint of value, the common explanation in Dictionaries 
is * The place where the ball completes its first bound ’. 

[=F. chasss. It. caccia, Sp. casa, MDu. cswtse, from 
ONF. Du kaats. llience Du. iAN/n>F/Le. *i:hase- 
play’, tennis, whence^ Sc. Cachesfel, and catch, each. 
Catch sb. 5. The original meaning appeares to be ‘ drive’, 
viz. the driving of the mH to such a point.] 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chace of tenys play, or obyr 
lyke, sistetuia, obstaculum, obiculum. isaa skblton Way 
came ye 860 Marke me that chac«in the 'Tennys play. 1933 
More Cnfut. Tiudale Wks. 403/9 Tindall is a great marker, 
there is nothing with him now out mark, mark, mark. It is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of chases in 
some tenis play, igaz Sir T. Wvatt Dt/euee 963/3 As a 
man should judge a^ace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented. 1991 Floeio Sec. 
Frutes es Boye, marke that chace. B. It is marked, and 
It is a great one [sbad onel Ibid. I have two chaces. 
T. The last was not a chace, but a losse. H. Why is it a 
loese ? 7 *. Because you stroke it at the second rehound. 
1999 Smaks. Hen. V, 1. U. a66 (1633) 70/0 All tha Courts of 
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Franc* will be dittnrb'd With ChacM. tfai Ucovuaikt 
L IviiL Mtu the two chraraara miS^he S? wra 
io tha umendprthataaiiii-cottrt goath out, and the other 
epmeth in. iM PMitura, CdiMe . . abo io the game of 
1 anil, the bU of the Ball in au^ a oeit^ part of the 
Court, beyond^ which the oppoaite Party muat atrika the 
Ball next time to gam that aCroke. idee Gmmn 

w Marking the chacea. 

8. aiai. Haste, hurry. 

1M4 Atkinson IVAitfy G/ffss. a.v. Chau, 'Tak your awn 
time ower 't, there*a nae chaaa about it,' 

9 . aiirilt, and Comb., as chase-J!ght {ct i d) ; 
ohaao-giin, * such guns as are removed to 'the 
chase-ports ahead or astern, if not pivot-guns* 
(Adm. Smyth) ; ohaae-halter, a large halter with 
a long rein used for breaking colts ; ohasa-pieoe « 
chase‘gHn\ ohase-ports j^see quot, 1850) ; ohaao- 
■ight, * where the sight is usually placed * (Adm. 
Smyth). 

17^ Luttrbll Brt^fRel. (1857^ VI. aBo A *chaae fight to 
the northward till 7 at night. 1666 Drvden Amn. Mtrab. 
IxxxiL Raking *chaee>gun8 through our sterns they send. 
1704 J. Harris L«x. Ttckn,, Chau ptnt, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used in 
chssing of others 1 or in the Stern, which are only uneful 
when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 
1748 Anson Vw. hi. viiL (ed s) 501 He rave orders to nre 
upon them with the chace-guns, 1607 Markhaii Covad. 1. 
(1617^ 75 Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
*chase halter, /hid. 11. iii. aq Uauing . . got a chase halter 
made of strong Hempe. with the reine al^ue three fadome 
long at the least. ios6 Surfu & Markh. Couuiry Fartnt 
T30 A watering snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft chasse 
halter, sfiej Capt. Smith Seamaa's Oram. xiii. 60 Giue 
him a *chase peece with your broad side. 1704 J. Harris 
Ltx, Tnkn. ■. v. Duckup, When a shot is to be made by a 
chase Piece. Ibid. av. Bulk /uadi. The Bulk-head afore . . 
in which are the *Chase Port, c s8^ Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 
106 Chau-ports. the ports at the bows, or through the stem 
of the ship. The former, .are called bow-chasers, 

Chase sb:/ [a. F. chdsse, in OF. chasce, 
chasse, shrine of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case L. capsa * repository, box, case *, f. cap-ire 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether sense a 
belongs here ; cf. next, and L. capsus enclosure).] 

1 . The ‘ setting * of a gem. 

xjSo Hollyband Treat, fr. Tone, La Saillie 4> cabochon 
itvfu pierre preetieuu taillte tu bout, the chase wherein a 
precious stone is enclosed. 

2 . Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which the composed type lor a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ' locked up ' 
by the quoms or wedges, so as to be placed in the 
press. 

s6ia Stvrtrvaut Meta Ilka (1854) 78 A Printing Presse 
hath his aeuerall parts, .as the screw, the nut, the peartree, 
and the chase. 1696 Ducard Gate Lat, Uni, f ^3. 143 
The Compositor, .closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). i8u J. Holland Mauuf. Metals II. 007 The form 
..properly arranged and confined by quoins or wedges 
within an iron trame, denominated a chase. 

01iM6 (tj^i>) [a- I* • c/ias, orig. * enclosure, 

enclosed place’, ncedle-eyc, etc. (—It. cassd)'.^ 


enclosed place', ncedle-eyc, etc. (—It. cassd)\^ 
late L. capsum, thorax, hollow of the chest, * locus 
conclusus' ; a parallel form to L. capsa, capsus, 
{. eapire to take, receive, contain.] General sense : 
A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow. 

ti. The hollow furrow or *^tter’ on a cross- 
bow wherein the arrow lies. Obs. 

161s CoTOR., Coulisse d'un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes ; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow). 

2 . The cavity of a gun barrel ; the part of a gun 
which contains the bore ; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, sometimes, between the trunnions 
and the swell of the muzzle). 

1647 Nyr Gunnery 1. 47 Eveiy Gunner ought to try his 
Piece, whether it be not wider in the mouth than the rest 
of the chase. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnatue, 
The whole Cavity or Bore of the Piece is called her Chase. 
171^ Falconer DtcL Maritu (1789) Hub, The chace rom- 
prehends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-ring ; 
the chace-girdle and astragal ; and the muzzle and astragal. 
Ibid. RriuD» The shot would, .roll out of the chace. i8S9 
F. Griffiths Artil. Mam. Plate (z86s) 50. z86o Tennknt 
Story Guns (1864) 9x3. 1876 Daily Newt ao Oct. 3/3 Ob- 

tained by elongating the chase or barrel of the gun. 

8. A groove made to receive something which lies 
within or passes through it : e. g- a. A groove cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe, etc. b. A 
tiench cut for the reception of drain tiles, o. The 
carved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotates^ 
80 as to confine the water. 

1871 tVeeh’s News 7 Jan. « It would be quite practicable 
to carry the pipes up in a chaM by the side of the kitchen 
flue, and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4 . a. Carpentry. * A score cut lengthwise for a 
tenon to be in, as the tenon at the heels of 
pillars, etc.' (Weale Rudim. Navig, 106.) 

i8n P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 3x1 These jolnto should 
be chas^ or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
^xSfo Rudim. Navig. 1 Weale) 144 A large pillar .. with its 
. .end tenoned into a chase. 

b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which the 
overlappmg joint of clinker-built boats gradually 
passes at the stem and stem into a flush joint as 
in carvel-built boats; this is done by t^ing a 


grad^y-deepening rabbet out of eodi edge at the 
8. Seecjuot 

STM J. Clark Agrk. Snro. Her^. 40 Chase, a stone 
troMh used in cider-making. Into which i^esare thtown. 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse Into a kina 
of^te, provindally must. 

8. tomb., ai obaee-hooped (of a gun) having 
the chase strengthened bv hoopi ; to <£Me-hoop- 
ing; ohue-mortioe (m>m 4), *a lone mortise 
cut len^hwise in one of a pair of parallel timbers, 
for the insertion of one end of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, which is fixed in the other parallel 
timber' (Gwilt). 

1886 PaJl Malic 8 Sept h/a The other ij-ton guns were 
to be ^chase-hoop^ t888 Ibid, t June 4/9 Alterations of 
designs, modifications of tests, *cnasc-hooping. 1893 J. 
Holland Menu/. Metesls 11 . 951 On the top of these cranlc 
shafts are moving crank head^ with a ^cfiase mortice in 
each. 

OhuB, 0IIAO6 (tjl<s), 0.1 Forms: 4 ohaon-&, 
ohAoi, ohaoy, ohaaoo-n, 4-5 oliaM(e, (5 ohai, 
ohasy, aohase, 6 Sc. ohaiaa), 4-9 ohaoo, 4- 
ohaae. [ME. a. OF. chacie-r, later chascie*r, 
chasst-r, in i ith c. cacer (ONF. cocker, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. cazar, Pg. ca^r, It. cOcciare) late L. *captim 
&re, used instead of captdre (freq.* of ca^e to take) 
to seize, catch, in late L. ' to chase, hunt * : 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cocker, gave 
Catch, which had at first both the senses * chase ' 
and ‘ catch,' but was at length differentiated, and 
confined to the latter.] 

I. To pursue with a view to catching. 

1 . irons. To pursue for prey or sport ; to hunt 

C13K4 Guy Wano. (A.) iao6 be hert to chacen and Im 

hinde. c 13*0 Sir Trisir. 3741 TrUtrem on hunting* rade. 
An hert chaci bigan. c 1440 Ipomydon 64 In wodde to chase 
the wild dere. 1996 Spenser r.Q, 1. v. 37 That wont in 
charet chace the toming bore. z6oz Holland Pliny I. zafi 
The practise of hunting, chasing and taniinjg Blephanta 
Z793 Hogarth A not. Beauty v. 34 Cats will nsk the losing 
of tneir prey, to chase it over again. 8799 Southey Joan 
4^ Arc v. 464 Where I have .. Chaced the gay butterfly 
tram flower to flower. Z899 Tknnyron yivien For here 
we met. .To chase, .the hart with golden horns. 

ZS93 Shakr Rick, IF, 11. iii. xa8 To rowze his Wrongs and 
chatic them to the bay. 1996 — ^ Merck, F. 11. vi. zj All 
things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 
zy64 Burns Green pyw the Rashes, The wsr'ly race may 
nehes chase. z84|pTennyson Princ. 11. 386 Do 1 chase The 
substance or the shadow t 

fc. intr. {absol^ To hunt, go hunting. Obs. 
CMjao Sir Beues 194 ^t erl swor. .In hat forest he wolda 
chace, pat bor to tiUce. rz4eo Maundbv. vi. 64 The! .. 
chacen afire Bestes, to eten hem. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
E vj b, Iff youre houndU chase at hert or at haare. 1595 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. xxviL 78 On a day he chased in 
the wodes. 

2 . To pursue (a flying enemy). 

r z^m R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) xo Right vnto Donkastre 
be l^nes gan him chace. £'8400 Ywains ft Gaw, 1008 
Vowr lord fled out of the place, And the lother gan hym 
chace Heder into his awyn halde. 19M Coverd^b Prev, 
xxviii. x The vngodly flyeth no man^Rsynge him. zBgp 
Thirlr'all Greece V. 19 His appearance .. put them to 
flight, and he chased them hack to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. z886 Manch. Exeun. 7 Jan. 5/s A large crowd 
..chased the process-server and attacked the police, 
b. esp. To pursue (a ship) at sea. 
z6r7 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xii. 56 In giuin^ chase 
or chasing, or to escape being chased, there is required an 
infinite iuagement. z^ Dampibr Yoy. (1698) I. vii. 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we chased, supposing it had 
been a Sail, zyay Swift Gnlliver iii. i. 178 We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us. 1788 Franklin 
Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 I. S94 We were several tiroes chased 


OBAMBa 

vtflM Cnaouw CStrhft^ T. elk Bat sl^ty lorA thk 
matera for to chaOL /M 337 AM shortly tlus tale 
lor to 

8, intr. To run wtih speed; to huny or tush 
along. (Cf. Catob v. 8.) Still dint, 
m Lamou pf PI a XV«1. 9« To * ^ tkerusajem 

he ehaoed away foste. Trty zoa^peii 

AchUlet oome d^aieand with a chobe weoye. nf Sfreic- 
aaa P. Q. iv. iv. m Now chacing to and fra^ Now burding 
round advantage for to tako, 
n. To cauK to move oflf or depart precipitatelr. 
7. trans. T<s drive forcibly and piMipitetely 
Jhm, out of, to, into, etc. (a place or position). 

a 13*0 Cursor M. 3786 pis osau wit his jaaneo* Out* o N 
land did laoob chace. tijf* Hamsoli Pr, Cense. Sues IN 


lend did laoob chace. sgo/e Hamsoli Pr, Cense. 8m IN 
salle be chaced ogayna pair wtUeTyll* all* manere of thing 
Inu es ills. EjSe wveur fVhs. (16801 937 Distroie syime ft 
chaise it out of londe. e x^th Chaucsr Mats Leaves T. M 


Chaced ftom oure heritage. iflN Perf (W. de W. 
>83v) X13 As the smoke chaseth men out of theyr own* 


>83*) 03 As the smoke chaseth men out Of tiieyr own* 
hous. 139s Shawl 7>se Gent, il iv. Lotie hath chas'd 
sleep* from my enthralled eyes. sM £. Daorm tr. 
Machiavel's Disc. Livy 1. 191 The Pnncipal men of the 
Citie being chac*t out of Florence. 1881 Bbaiinall fust 


Citie being chac^ out of Florence. 1881 Bbaiinall fust 
Yind, IL xx They have . . separated us ft chased us foom 
their communion. iBei Mea, JreU, V. xis A.. method Of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest ssaladles. 3848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, 11. soy They had repeatedly chased 
him into banlshmenL 

b. with advbs. away, forth, out, about, etc. 


1340 Hampolb Pr. Cense. 43x6 He sal. .chace ^ wvndes 
about and Va ayre. ^1380 Sir Ferumh, 935 p* opie.. 
chacyeb forp Olyuere. 1193 Gower Cenf, 111. 04 Than is 
it chased sore about, Till u to fire and leit be ftlle. e 140* 


Maundbv. Prol. (1830) 3 To. .chacen out site the mysbeleev- 
ynge men. 1 148* Crt, of Levs iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to chase away, saig Dovolas Assets x. v. 104 Vpspryngia 
the brycht day, Chaiand the cloudis of the nycht away, 
xgafi I*Ugr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 993 Theyr hope, .chaceth 
awaye all euylT fearei. lysa-ao Po» liied xvl fix Thy 
mere image Isnall] chace her foes away* 

8. To put to flight, scatter in flight, rout ; to 
disptl » chase atuay in 7 b. Obs, ox arch, 
e sane K. Alis. 1754 Y scnal wynne the mabtrie Of Darle, 
and him so chase. And hU men. a 1340 Hamfolb Psalter 
Prol., pe sange of psalmes chases fendb. 139B Tbbviba 
Barth. Ds P. R. xvi. xxviii. (1409) Crbolttus • . ferlth 
fendes and chasseth them. xa88 Gbafton Chren. 11. ^ The 
Danes were chased, and the Engibhe men had the victory. 
18x0 SHAxa Temp. v. 1 67 Their ibing sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle Their clearer reason, tyefl 


t O' To persecute, harass. Obs. 

X340 Hampolb Pr. Cense. 8704 pe strenthe of hungre sal 
ham swa chace pat patr awen ftesHhe |?ar sal of-race. e 1388 
Chaucer Pers. T. F4sa Preyelh for hem.. that vow checen 
and pursewen. ?cim Belle Dame 387 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. 
Poems 61 Buttervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 
MSgS B. Griffin Fidessa xxix. Griefs, chmse this earthf that 
it may fade with anguish, sfizz Shakb. Wint, T.\. 1. si 7 
Though Fortune, vbibte an Enemie, Should chase vs. 
d. intr. OT obsol. (Former const, after.) 

>375 Barbour Bruce 111. 53 He. .styntyt swagat the chas- 
sariB, That nane durst owt off baull chass. c 1430 Erie 
Tolous 446 Afrur hym yome they chaste, zfilz Biblb 
x Sam, xvii. 53 The children of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines. 1748 Anson’s Voy, 1. iv. (ed. a) 
5a We let our reefs and chased with the sqt^ron. z8o8 
Scott Marm. vi xv, ‘ Horse I horse I ' the Douglas cried, 
* and chase 1 * 1841 Tbnnybon Captain 33 * Chase,* he said 1 
the ship flew forward. 

8. trans. To pursue or run after in play. 

1830 Tbnnvion Merman ii. And then we would wander 
away, away . . Chasing each other merrily. 1898 Haw- 
thorns Fr. 4 It. Jmls. 1 303 I*ovely shapes in marble . . 
chasing one another round the sides. 

4 . fig. To call upon (a person) to fill up bis 
glass ; to push the bottle towards. Cf. Hunt. 

1814 Scott Redgauniiei let. i. Why, when 1 fill thb very 
glass of wine, cannot 1 push the bottle to you, and say 
"Fairford, you're chased 'T 

1 6 . fig. To chase forth : to pursue (a narrative). 


the ignorant fumes that mantle Their clearer reason. 

Pops JSp. Miss Blount 37 Marrii^ may all those oetty 
Tyrants chase, xypa S. Roobib Pleas, Mem. il 9 Whose 
constant vigils ch^ the chilling damp. 1803 Scott Lesst 
Minstr. il xvU, To chase the spiriu that love the night. 
t 9 . To clear (a place) of (ita inhabitants, etc.» 
by driving them out). Ohs, ranf*. 

x899’8e Stanucy Hist. Philos. (X70Z) xx8/e The l*ace- 
dmmonians. .chasing Scilluns of the fileans, built a Town 
there. 

1 10 . To drive (cattle, etc.). Obs. 

c 1400 Maundbv. 049 Thei beron . . a lytllle Whlppe In 
hire Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors, [c X44e Premp 
Parv. 58 Chasyn or drvye furpe [X499 catchyn or dryue 
forth bestis], mtno.] sfiao J. Wilkinson Courts Barm ssy 
If any Tenant, .bring cattell from hb other forme unto hb 
forme within this Manor . , this is called chasing and re- 
chasing. 1670 BLovisr Law Diet., Chau . . a driving Cattle 
to or any pbee ; as to chase a Dbtreas to a Portlet. 
1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc ,, ' Chassin' tharro's ', driving 
the horses wluch are drawing the harrows. 

Ohaaie (tJ<?'B)» [App. short for Erohabi ; 
French has enchdsser, but no ehdsser^ 

1 . trans. To adorn (metal, plate, etc.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 
surfoce. See also Chased ^l, 0.^ 

1438 [see Chasbd ppl «.■] I9ft» Hollyiand Treeu. Pr, 
Tong, Eneheuser en er, to chace in gold. i88e Athenmtm 
30 Aug. 377 The great golden statues may have been cut 
up into rings, ana chased by Woelrlot of Lorraine. 1879 
H- Phillips Addit, Notes Coins 3 T‘hb medal appears to 
have been chased by hand and not to have been struck from 
a die. iSyo Jbffkribb Wild Life in S, C. 191 Sometimes 
a pole whicQ has been lying by . . b found to be curiously 
rere, all over tne sorfoce under the loose bark 


a pole which has been lyii 
chased, as it were, all over 


by creeping things. 1 B 85 Masich, Exam, p June 8/6 Ap- 
paratus . . Tor chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2 . To set with (^ms, etc.). 

*888-4* Pilgrim's T, 330 in Tkynnds Animadv. (i86<) 
App. i. 88 Most rychestly chast with margarites euery deU. 

b. To 'set' (a gem, etc.) in. (See Enohabi.) 
Also fig, rare. 

1899 IxNNYSON Rnid 1047 And close beneath, a meNow 
geinlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it. 

Chase, [f. Chase sb .^1 To groove, indent 

zSsa P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xti These Joints should 
be chased or indented, and such cnases filled with lead. 
e zBfi* Rudim. Navig. (Weale) xo6 Chased about into the 
carhnga 

Chase, obs. pa. t. of Choose. 

Chaaaable, cltoaable (tfFiskbl), a. [f. 
Chase v.I -f -abie. 1 P'lt to be cnased or hunted. 

>883 Gowbr Cotf. 11. 189 Inough Of bestes, which ben 
chaceeble. 1975 Turbbrv. Vensru zoo The next yeare he 
is called a Sanglier Chaseable. z859 Sala TW, reustd 
dock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseable, rundownable. 

CflbLMed (tj^st),///. 0.1 [f. Chase v.i 4 -ED.] 
Hunted, pursued, driven away. 

>393Gowbr Conf. 1 1 1. a68 Like to the chaced wUde bore. 
tMTvttels Misc, (Arb.) 17X llie chased dere hath soUe, 
lo coole him in hb heL 1803 Knollbs Hist. Turks (x63Bt 
297 The King . . furiously pursued the chased Turka 1701 



CBABSSULS, 


CBABXD. 

PsANcia SmutiDAM Bidu^ (^ 777 ) rV. 3*3 My little b. 

cheacd fawn. 

Cluuied (tp'st),///. a:^ Algo 5 S€. emit. [f. 

Chaab v.'^ + -Bi).] Of plate, etc. : Ornamented form a 
with embossed work, en^fraved in relief. O^c. 

143! E. E, Wills (1883) iioAcupi^. .chased with Roays. omer, 

3 U Ibid, X33 A stondyng coppe glide, with chased werk. m. ^ 

18 in Ld. Treasurers Acc. Sestl. 1 . 85 A cassit collere sits 

gold made like suannis set in gold. i8m Holland Lirty procea 
xxxvii. xlvi. 97a Many vesseU er\graved and chased leselnts^ comes 
iM Mas. Jamkson Aarn A Leg. Art (1850) 80 TIk carved polish! 
and chased covers of old Dooks. sl^ Boutkll Arms 4 ties or 
Artu. ix. 164 Siiields . . constructed of wased metal. feet re 

Chased ppl. a .^ : sec Chasb v.-^ 3 . 'J 

Chasee Ujir^si ). tumce-wd, [f. Chabb 4' -xb.] a sere 
One who is chas^. . Ms 

18B6 Sis F. H Dotlk Rettein, x$o As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his station . . behind a tree. CIU 

Chasee (Wyclif Ex. xxx. 24); see Cassia. •iNOi' 

Cha 4 Mlette: cf. Chaflbt (for which this is <669 
app. either a scribal error or misunderstanding). 

c s4ao Aniurt e/Artk. xxxviii, King Arthur schaycr was gfh, 
aetle O-boue in his chaselette. f 

CSlflMr^ (tp**sai). In 3 ohasnr, 4 ohaaour, ' 

ehaaaar. [a. OF. chaciur^ cAsutour (mod. F. unci.- 
€hassmr\ agent-noun f. ehasstr to Chahb r.'] unena 

1 . One who chases or bunts ; a hunter of. J * 

1470-85 Malosv Arthur \\\\. i, As king Meliodas rode on 
hunting, for he was a great chaser. 1686 Voy. East Tar- 
iarv in Miee. Cur. (17081 111 . 187 'ITie poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursir^, came and fell down at Jj* > 
the heet of their Chasers. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 81 At ooules 
once the cha.ser and at once the prey. >858 Bryant and ga 

CsUterskiti Fatts xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and ^uakei 

whale. s6s5'6( 

t b, A horse for the chase, a hunter {ohs>j, o. A ^£“2" 
horse trained for steeple-chasing. ' 

a 1300 Signs bif. yusigiu. no in £. £. P. (186s) so Palfrei. J® ^ 
chasur, no no st^e. ^X 3 r 4 (^uy Warm. (A) 3910 At his in (So ID 
he tok a chasour. 1640 Seldbn Laws Eng. 1. lit. (1739) 90 1601 

The Relief of an Earl, 8 homes. .4 chasers, 1 Palfray, bridled cbinke 
andsadled. 1884 TUust. SpoHing ^ Dratu. News x6 Feb. Celest. 
5^/3 A famous trainer ana rider of chasers. lense, ( 

2 . One who pursues {esp. with hostile intent). lut of 2 
*M 4 Barbour Bruce vi. s w The chassaris . . ourtuk sum 
at the last. t6xi Shakb. Cymb. v. iii. 40 Then beganne A o. A 
stop i'th'Chaser ; a Ketyre. c s6xx Chapman Ihad xxii. surfao 
167 He in chase the chaser cannot fly. tflas De Quinckv * 

Wks. V. 1x8 My chasers, that pursued when no man fled. , 

8. Naut, a, A ship which chases another, b. A ^ 

Cha«b-gun : see Bow-ghabbr, Stbkk-ohaher. 

*784 ♦ SeoMnuekiP II. 317 Were the ship chased .f 

as good a saUer as the ch^r. 1804 Faval Chren XH. 

71 Firing our buw«chuaers. i8aa Scott Pirate viii, We 
mourned ten guns, besides chasers. ^ 

4 . nome-use. -= Chasseub 3. i: Aw 

iMk Carlyle Fredk. Gf.^X. xx. xfl. 334 He dismissed Pe^^ 
the Guard sent for him ; would have uothing there but six nicafe ^ 
chasers HUtus' 

Ohuar ® (tpi-saj), [f Chasb v.a + -br.] the Oc< 

1 . One who chases or engraves metal. its. .hoi 

1707 Easl Bindon in Lead. Goa. No. 4339/3 Engrsvers, 

Csrvers, Chacers. 176B-71 H. Walpole fertue'e Anecd, depth. 
Paint. (1786) 1 . I S3 £namellcrs and chasers of plate. 187s nows . . 

Yeats Teckn, Jlsst. Comsn. 371 Mschioery has invaded 4 . A 
even the art of the chaser. wide c 

2 . A tool used for cutting the threads of screws. ' 

i88x Hasluck Lathe Work 46 The screw thread is origin- selfe, ai 

ated by hand with the chaser. kins N 

3 . Metall. One of the edge-wheels which re- there b 

solves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. (17601 1 
Cha-Bors. ^v. *A ram that has only one ^An^i 
testicle’ Qam.). which 1 

b8xS Hocc; Brownie 0/ Bodsh. 11 . s6 Gem.) When selling part of 

■ly eild ewes and chasers. Mannei 

CHue-WOrk, jA. Chased work (Chasbd^). 

1687 Lend. Com. No. 3330/4 A Tankards Chace-work. and pi 

OkMix^ Chasb v.^} breach 

1 . Pursuing, hunUng, etc. *® 4 * 

sm Baesour Bruce vii. 83 With bis men.. That litill 2 **^”*! 
■pM m thair chasaing. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chacynge ' 

wwyt/ugmeio. 1808 Soorr r. LockmtJar There was racing, 
and chasmg, on Cannobie Lee. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown, ^ 

The house was filled with constant chasinga 

b. attrib. or Comb., as + chasing spear, staff. TOt*tro 
f a xtfmMorU Artk. 1893 With a chasyngc {printed chas- 
ynye] spm he cboppes doune many, itfoi Holland Pliny ^ ^ 
il. 464 The chasing staues and borc-spearcs were of siluer. 
tMAnn. Reg. 49/3 Charging the boar with his chacang staff. ^ 

2 . Short for Stebplb^ohabiro. Jf "3 

1886 Pall Mali G. 8 Sept. 9/3 He. .was a constant parti- period 
ebator in both radng and chasing. break, 

S« Mining. (See quot.) 

x88x Raymond Minmg Ghst., Chacing, following a vein Plunnu 
by its range or direction. Prim. ( 

4 . Dancing. -tCHABsA ^ 

1775 SHEaioAM Rivals 111. iv. My balancing, and chasing. 

O. PVorhmen*s slangs Aomso 

1884 Rab Cent. Socialism 36s This b shown . . in their 
prohiUtion of * chasing * . . i. e. of a worieman exceeding a creator 
given average standard of production. (1786) 1 

Ckuillllf (tpi'Siq'l, vbl. sb.^ [f. CbaBB replenii 

1 , The action or art of embos&g or engraving hPr. ( 
in relief ; also attrib., as in chasing-chisel, 'hammer, 

1835 Marryat Olla Podr. xxiv, They are very clever in 7 a 
chasing of metala sSsfi Ellis Elgin Math, 1 . 110 Chasing, ' * ^ 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed out any ull 
^ates of metaL S883 £ji|f. Ilbut. Mag. Nov. BoA Chasing 179a 1 
Imd degenerated into a poor kind of diaper work. occ^oi 


b. concr. The figures or design chased on metals 
etc. Also iransf 

s8fts Athenaeum 30 Aug. S77 The Vase . . has, ht its general 
foim and chmdnas, signs of exquisite taste. s86e Tyhdai.l 
Clac. 33 llic litile waveleu run nnd climb nnd cross each 
ocher, and thus form a lovely cliaslng. 

2 . (^See qnot.) 

s88x Mated World'l^o. e. 8^3 In bronxe work the casting 
process presents the chief difficulty .. Next in importance 
comes the 'chasing*, a final operation, wliich consists in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may bear a per- 
fect resemblance to the model. 

3. The cutting of a screw. H^uce ckctsing-lalhe, 
a Bcrew-cntllng lathe. 

i88f Hasluck Lathe Work 46 During the proceu of chas- 
ing it, the thread is always cut deeper at the end. 

Cluudng ppt, a. [f. Chabiv.i + 

•ING Pursuing, following, driving. 

Sturmy Mariners Mar. 1. l x 8 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wka 
(t^i) 166 [He] return'd fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 

Cham (kx'z m). Also 6-7 ohanmu, 7 ohaame. 
chasma, a. Gr. yaoisa yawning hollow. 

) The Gr.-L. furm chasma was used for some time 
unchanged.] 

1 1 . A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an earthquake. Obs. 

Fitx-obkvkay Sir F. Prabe (16B1) 31 Earth-gaping 
ChaMna'k tlmt mishap aboadcs. a xfisp FoTHEKRV./4/Ar<7«N. 
II. ii. I X Ibat gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. i6<b French yorksh. SPa ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapines of the Sea. tfijS S. H. Gold. Law 91 EUirth- 
quakes, (^atunae.s and Voragues were at bis command. 
s6s5 60 SiANLEY iltst. Philos. (1701) 331/1 Earthquakes, 
Chasma's, and the like. 

f 2 . An alleged meteoric phenomenon, pupposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 
[So In Latin.] Obs. 

160X Holland Pliny I. 17 The firmament also is seene to 
cbinke and open, and this they name (Jbusina. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. L 1 Halo's, Rainbows, Purelia, Parasc- 
lensc, Chasms. X74X Short in J*/iil. Traus. XI. I. 630 A 
list of all the Chaims or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals. 

8. A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. In 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, e. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two precipices, etc. 

a 1636 Fits-gepfray Bless. BirtktL (188O 147 Thus is th' 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos'd. s6as-6a Hevlin Cosmogr. 
Introd. ( 1683) t3 The open chinks or ChaamaeB of the Earth. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Earth iii. | x. 134 ITiis Effort 

..m some Earthquakes. .tcarR the Earth, making Cracks 
or Chasmes in it some M lies in length. X704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. a v., The Water of this vast Abyss . . doth commu- 
nicate with that of the Ocean by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus's or Chasms, passing betwixt it and the Bottom of 
the Ocean. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. ( 1858) 196 1 reland . . with 
its . . horrid volcanic chasms. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. {| 7. 49 
An arch of snow . . may span a chasm one hundred feet in 
depth. 1878 Huxley Physiogr . 135 The Coforado River., 
flows . . at the bottom of a profound chasBL 

4 . A deep gap or breach in any structure ; & 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Also fig. 
t6a6 W. ScLATEK Expos, a Thest. (z6ao) 36 Heauen it 


•dfe, and the gnat Chasma betwixt it and vs. X67S Wil- 
EiNs Nat, Relig, 107 So many chasmes or breaches must 
there be in the Divine Nature. 1796-7 tr. KeysUTs Tras*. 


(1760) 111 . 356 The amphitheatre of Verona . . has no holes 
or chasms in the wall. X799 tr. DuhamsTs Husb. l v. (1763) 
IX An infinite number of small chasms between them, into 
which the roots may glide. 18x5 Scott Guy M. iv, This 

S Tt of the castle, .exhibited a great cha.sm, through which 
annering could observe the sea. 

6 . fig, A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound (lifTerence of character or position, a 
breach of relations, feelings, interests, etc. 

1641 R. Brooke Ef^. Efisc. 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, that great Gulf 01 difference? t66o H. More 
Mysi. Godl. 1. iv. 9 That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will be as wide as before. 1845 S. Austin tr. Rankds 
Hist. Kf/.\\. S03 The two hiemrcnics, the spiritual and 
the temporal . . were now separated by a deep and wide 
chasm. x866 Liodon Bampt. Led. i. (1875) 35 If Christ be 
not truly man, the chasm which parted earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. s8^ Hamerton IntelL Life x. 
V. 390 A gulf, .almost like the chasm of death. 

6 . fig. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything, as of a chain of facts, a narrative, 
period of time, etc. ; an Intervening blank, hiatvB, 
break, interval. 

1694 R. Whitlock Zooimda sx6 Authors with numy 
Plunma Desunts, auuiy Chasmes and vacaocya. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Mem, 137 It is carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time . . without any chasma or interval. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub Author's Apol., In die author's original Copy there 
were not so many Chasms as i^ipear in the book, lysa 
Addison Sped. No. 519 P 7 The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled im with divers kinds of 
creatures. 17^71 H. Walpole Veriue^e Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) 1 . xEb The febles with which our own writers have 
replenished the chasms in our history. 1843 Caelylb Past 
f Pr, (1B58) 109 The chasm of Seven Centuries. 1869 J. 
Maetineau Ess. II, There is an historical chasm saanj- 
fest in their modes of thinknig. 

7. A vacant place tffedng tile oompleteneBB of 
anything ; a void, blank, gap. 

179a tr. DukaaneVt Husb, n. (S76SI raj Some chasms 
occ^oned by our not having k^pt the drill in a parallel 


direction. sfigB Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Li/h(xBj6^ 
JJ. a The cham Toni's departure has mnda 1899 — HsSk. 
Engl. 111 . 580 Recraits srere sent to fill the chasms wbich 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

ClUMmfel (kee'zmftl), a. [f. prec. -k-al.] Of 
the nature of or belomi^fng to a chasm. 

1871 Howells Wedd. finm. ix. Any commanding point 
was sufficiently chasmal and precipitous. 188a HesrPePs 
Mag. Feb. 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlcan- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Guvem- 
ment. 

tCluuniUi’tiealy a. Obs.-^ [f.Gi.xP^Wtrta- 
dr, f. xaotsar- stem of ^ ->al.] * ChaBMAL ; 
* pertaining to a chasm, which is the g^ng or 
opening of the earth or firmament ’ (Blount Giossegr, 
1 656). iTst-fis in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Chamed (km^z'md), ///. a. [f. Chasm + -bd.] 
Having chasms ; cleft into chasms. 

1796 Ess. Soc. Gentlem. Exeter 54s (T.) Von chasmed 
hiU..Gefi by an elemental shock. 1848 J. Grant Mem. 
Kirhesidp Cr. xxiii. s68 Jagg^ here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocka s88o Miss Bird yapmn 11 . 148 
Mountains . . chasmed, cavenied. and dark with timber. 

tChansment. Obs. rare- K Chasm, 
ifi54 L'Estrangb Chas. / (16^5) 134 A terrible fire upon 
London-Bridge. .whereof the still extant gap and chasment 
I is a visible demonstration. 

ChaSBiy (kse zmi), a. [f. Charm -»• -t L] 

L Abounding with chasms ; full qf breaks. 

*797 Monthly 4 / ag. IV. 334 Axtrange, incongruous, chasroy 
compilation. a866 Carlyle Remm. (x88x) II. 146 A strange 
high-lying chasmy place. 

2 . Of the nature of or like a chasm. 

•793 WoRDsw. Deter, Sk. 349 7 'hey cross the chasmy tor- 
rent s foam-lit bed. 1878 Mrs. Whitnkv Sights 4 ins. xxv. 
348 The passage plunged again into a chasmy shaft. 

3 . Void, abyssal. 

1855 Bailey Mystic, Who pours, .from ample um, The 
first effusion into chasmy space, 

ChaBOUn, var. Cheson, Obs., reason. 

ChaBOur, obs. form of Chaser. 

ChasB.e, obs. form of Chase v. 

ChaBBagne. A kind of Hurgiindy wine. 

H CllftMa ^ ( i^is)- [F. chdsse L. capsa Case r 
see also Chase sb.*^] A shrine or case for the 
relics of a saint. 

1670 La5Sri4i yoy. Italy (iSgS'* I 35 In this church are 
to be seen relicks of S. Mary MagJalen , . her body in a 

t ilt chasse. xBfig Reader x8 Mar. 819/1 A . . fine chasse of 
.imoses enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century. 

II CllMSa ^ ( Jas). [F r. ; short for chasse cafi, lit 
‘ chase-cofiee, coffee-chaser*, f. chasse-r to Chase, 
drive away. (Now called in Fr. pousse-caf I.)] A 
draught or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to refnove the taste of coffee, tobacco, 
or the like. The full Chamia-oalll is now less 
used. 

i8oe Mar. Edoworth Belinda iii. (i857> 45 She ordered 
coffee, and afterward chaise-cafd. xBax L. Hunt A'«vr( 1864) 
35 For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur, .called a 
cAfWF-cq/^'tcoflec-chascr). 1857 Lawrencil Guy Liy. vii. So 

E lass of cognac neat, as a cha.<isc (to more things than 
claret). 1866 Sala Bariary xv. 398 Tourists. .who 
[fast in the Valley are in the habit of. . * potting ' the < 
monkeys by way of a chaaae-ca/i. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 

A Merck. I. VL S05 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 


A Merck. I. VL S05 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3/3. 

So n Chas^, /a. [Fr.] Treated, or having 
the taste disguised, with a chas'-e. 

1840 Lever //. Lorrequer I'eaor coffee? there's 
the rum if you like it * chassd '. 

II Chasse ( Jas« ) , sb. Dancing. [Fr. ; lit. ' chasing, 
chase ’.] A gliding step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking ; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is chassez croiset 

••67 Miss Broughton Cometh up as FI. (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chaxsfe, as world ebas^ in the 
days when she was Miss Morton Harris,^ s88o Ball-room 
. Compan. (Routledgei aa (Quadrille) Simps are gone quite out 
of fashion : even the chase* has been mven up lor some time 
past. Ibid. 74 ( VeUae h deux temps)Tht step contains two 
movements, a glissade and a ehatses. 

U C 1 uU 8 s 4 , V. Also ohaasez, oharaev. [parts 
of the F. verb ckasser (in same sense), esp. the 
imperative chassez as a direction.] 

1 . Dancing. To execute the step or nqovcmcnt 
called a ehassi. 

1803 Petit, agst. Tractorisifig Trumpery 14 And made 


enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging bags^ 
and chaxading back to town. .#8^ BalLracm Compass. 
(Routledge) 74 Pats left foot behind right, and chsusez 
forward with It. 1884 Harped s Mag, 406/1 She pir- 

ouetted and chaftma at the changes of the tune. 

2. tram. To dismisi. {Society slang.) 

1847 Thackeray Lords O Liv* in, He wee chaasid on the 
spot s8tt Yates Rock Ahead (Hoppe) If indeed the turf 
were not nbandoned, nnd the ' oonfedemte * chaasdd. 
llOhasBelaJi (Jtsalfi). [Fr. : named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evelyn Xal Hart. (1709) aao The ChasHelaa, and 
otlMF Grapes, wjbb in JCHNnoM ; and in subeeqnent Dicta. 
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[Fr.-dutte-tlde, 

ttot which the tide; ef. Casriiaiiii, which 
snows another of the French senses.] A coastinir- 

^^r-nggtA, ued on the FienSi 
Side of the>*Channel. 

1 ?" ^ iPv 9«4^* Fm ChaMeMu^i 
a) »7 tufctioinedcut rcprcachts 

II COlMHMMt ( Js*sp^). [From the name of the 
inventor.] The type of breech-loadings centre-hre 
^cedle^tin adopts as the rifle of the French army 

P^iMall G. 21 Aug, 13 He lies with hie shoulder 
shattered by a chaseepoL x8^ Disuakli L^thair lx, A 
pngade of r rench infantry armed with ebassepots. 

Chaasery. (Seeqnot^ 

1715 KBasBv, ChasMtrv or Besidery Sandry, a Pear that 
npens »n November and December. So in Bailbv, Ash, etc. 

llOllMfleiir ( /asi 9 'r). [Fr. chasseur hunter:— 
OF. chaceor^ -etir (It. cacciatore ) late I-. type 
c(^itdtdr-em : see Chase o.] . 

1. A huntsman ; a hunter. 

1796 Scott The Chme Pref. note. Once, as a benighted 
Chasseur heard this infernal chase pass by. 1880 Ouida 
Moths 1 >54 Chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods. 

2. A soldier ecjuipi^ed and trained for rapid move- 
ment; in the French army the designation of a 
body forming the <?lite of a battalion ; lalcr of a 
particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

2796 Morse Amer. Goog, 1. ^54 Another small corps of 
chasseurs. 17^ Stbuman Surtnam I. tv. 78 noU^ A corps 
of Ei^pean chasseurs, or rifle>men . . after the manner of 
the light infantry in England. i8aB Hyron Juan viii, 
xxxvii, He found a number of Chasseurs, W. H. 

Kelly tr. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1. 225 The vanguard was 
composed of chasseurs of the line, liussars, and lancers. 

3. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a military style. Cf. Ges.Jagcr. 

18.. W. Irving (Webster) The great chasseur who had 
announced her arrival. 1876 Geo. Kliot Dan. D«r. 468 
A servant in chasseur's livery entered. 

II ChaSBle ( Jasf). Obs. [Fr. ; in OF. : see 
I.ittr^.] (Sec quot.') 

17^-2800 Dailey, Chassie^ Tllc.ir.ej'cdness, or the Cum of 
the Eyes. 1^5 Asii, C/iArxiVinot much used). 

IlCAaSflUl (|d si). [F. rAilfjr/j frame, app. f. 
ikas^ late L. capsum^ -us, Mocus inclusiis^; the 
suffix belongs to L. type ’ictus ^ It. -fVrw, Sp, ’ho. 
Hence shashes^ shasses, now sashes: sec Sash; 
also Sc. Chesh window-frame.] 

+ 1. A wooden frame-work that can be fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc. ; a window-frame ; a 
Sash. Obs. 


1884 Evelyn Kal Hort.ifj^'s Omu all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning till three in the Afternoon : Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl. Card. 5 These 
Windows should also be fitted within side of the House, with 
Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame ; and without this, anotlter Chassis 
of Gla.ss. 0x893 Urquhart Rabelais in. 11 414 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows, xyxx Shaptrsb. Charac, (1737) III, 
15 The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, bursts tne with- 
standing ca.senicnt5, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. 

2. The base- frame, forming the lower part of 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun, on 
which it can be slid backward and forward. 

X869 TiuifS t8 Jan., In all firing the chassis rails should be 
well sanded. 

-t Chassoyffnet. Obs. rare ‘. (See quot.) 

1477 Caxton Jjietes 149 A tre named chassoygnet, on 
whyclie tre ther ben many thynges sharp and pryckyng. . 
and yet neuerthelcbse that tre bnngeth forth good dates. 

t Gluuit, sh. Obs. rare K Ferh. only a bad form 
of OHEHT ; but possibly repr. F. chdsse case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow-case —quiver. 

x48x-'9o Howard Househ. Bks. 272 A chast with arowes. 

Chast, obs. form of Cdkst. 

+ Chast, sb. Sc. Ohs. rare^^. Chastity. 

1719 Lady Wahdlaw Hardy Knute ii. 6 His I>ame sae 
peerless anis and fair Fur Chast and Beauty deemed. 

Chastaine. -ayne, var. of Chbatbirk, Oba. 
Cliaate a. Forms : 3-8 ohaat, 4 sohast, 
4-6 chest, 5 (^aast(e, 6 oheste, ohaist. 3 - 
ohaste. [a. OK, chaste ( 13 th c. in Littri), semi- 
^pilar ad. I . cast-us, casta morally pure, chaste, 

1 . ^Fure from unlawful sexual intercourse ; contin- 
ent, virtuous. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, etc.) 

a tmms Ancr. B. 164 Mekknhod . . oSer, efler meidelure, 
chaste dennesse. 1197 R. Glouc. (1724) X9X pat made, lo I 
^ wymmen |>e chastore lyf ledc. X340 Ayenb 202 He ne 
15 na^t chast. CX386 Chaucbr Son^n. T. 309 And chast 
[r. r. chaast] was man in Paradin certeyn. i4S^>53o Myrr. 
Our Ladye z88 Sayntes ioye of maiy the che-ste. x|^ Aar. 
Hamilton Cateeh. (1884) 10 All thame quhilk Icivis ane 
chast lyfe. 2873 Ray yeum. Law-C. 55 None more Cha.st 
and true to their Husbands. 1748 Collins Ode Simplicity 
12 O chaste unboa&tfiil Nymph 1 to thee 1 call. 2869 Lecky 
Europ. Mor. 1. i. 153 Hacf the Irish peasants been less 
chaste, they would have been more prosperous, 
b. iransf. Pertaining to sexual purity. 

iS8S'^ Cooper Theamtr.^ Absiimentu acuH, Chast and 
honest eyes. 2831 W. Irving A Ikeunbra II. 144 The chaste 


and eautkus ■eyIiih tn whkii 2hn had, as k ware, s t a apad 
her. 2I49 TxMNVtoM Prime, vn. 178 Than laigll the world*! 
great bridaisy chaste and calm. 

1 2, Celibate, tingle. Ohs* 

c igxsSHQREUAM 6i Ac )ef eny ys Inc the cas, Red ich that 
he be chaste, e 2449 Pboock Repr, v. U. 492 Bidden . . 
britheren being in the rvUgioaiis foito lyue chaast for euer. 
*835 Stewabt Crm, Scot. 11. 709 All wedding he forsuik, 
^d euirmoir. .He levit chest, tflga Shaks. Rom. 4 ynl. 1. 
b 923 She hath swome, that she wall still liue chasL 2198 
SHAJca Mereh. V, 1. IL ti6. 

f b. Uaed to render eunfschus, Obs. rare. 

i|ia8 Tindalb Matt. xix. xs Ther are chaste, which were so 
home. .And ther are chaste, which be made of men- And 
ther be chaste, which have made them selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. tSis Maribcx Bk. Notes x6j 
lae word Cbast, signifieth. Gelded. 

1 3. Morally pure, free from guilt, innocent. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxviili]. 1 pediwd Jaat a oian has 

to wreth god . . is chaste drwie. c 1450 tVMy can't be nun 8a 
in £. E. P. (i86a) 140 That I may lyue chaste For the 
corupcion of synnyn^'. 2535 Coverdalk IVisd. 0/ Sol. iv. 1 
O how fayre is a chiust generacion with vertue T 

4. fip. Undefiled, ttainlets pure. 

1804 nUAKS. Oih. v. ii. a Let me not name it to yon. you 
chaste Starres. 2704 Pope lYtudsor For. aesg In her chaste 
current oft the goddess laves. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
I. viii. (1886) 142 The chaste clear stars. 

6 . Decent ; free from indecency or offenstiveness. 

28bx Burton AneU. MeE 11. it. vi.'iv. (1676) 191/1 Use 

honest and duwt sports. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. 
(1703) I. 160 All seem'd Chast within those Walls. 1704 
Watts Logic 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, some are clean and decent, others unclean; 
some chaste, others obscene, zjm Sterne Tr. Shandy i, ix, 
The Hero's horse was a horse 01 chaste deportment. 

+ 6 . ReBtraincd, subdued, chastened. Obs. 

a xAoo Octouian 603 The lyoun com . . And be the chyld 
Bche ley tlion chaste As sche were tame. 

7. fig. Chastened, modest, restrained from all 
excess : + a. of processes of thought. Obs. 

2774 Reid Aristotle's Log. vi. K 2 A fmr and chaste inter- 
pretation of nature. 1785 — Int. Po^oers 248 Discovered 
by patient observation, and chaste induction. 

D. of tastes, qualities, etc. 

01797 BuRKEin H Rogers Introd. Burke's U^ks. 71 Raising 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
t8a^ Lvtton Falkland 36 Her tastes, were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric. 

8 . Pure in artistic or literary style ; without 
meretricious ornament ; chastened, siilxiued. 

>753 Hogarth Anal, Beauty xiv. 196 They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them what they afiectedly 
called 'chaste'. X758 J. Warton Ess. Pope (trSa) I. v. 272 
So chaste and correct a writer. 18x5 d)Vr/^^/rr.>Mr0Ai/0 197 
A specimen of chaste biographical composition. xBai 
Ruttfr Fontkill 4^ Its chaste proportions and tasterul 
arrangement in detail. HKvaCrowth Comm, sx Chaste 

jewellery. 1873 Goui burn Pers. Rehg. 11. x. 136 We prize 
our prayer book . for its chaste fervour. 

0. Chaste tree, also \ chaste Iamb [mistranslation 
of L. agnus castus, the name of the tree bring 
mistaken for agnus lamb] : the tree AoNUt* Cahtuh, 
a species of Vitex, 

x^ Turner Herbal 11. 165 b, Chast tre. tbid. 186 a. It is 
called agncM that is chaste because weomcn kepinge chastile 
in the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to straw this bushe vpon the 
ground. 1587 Maplet Gr, Forest 39 Chastlombc or Agnus 
castuiL X67X Salmon Syts. Med. 111. xxii. 389 Agnus Casttis 
'AywN Chast Tree. The seed . .restrains lust. X7X8 Quincy 
Compl. Disp 207 Chaste Ijunh. This has got a Name for 
a Cooler. x868 Treas. Bot. 964. 

10. Comb., as chaste-eyed, -glowing, ’reserved 
etc., adjs. 

X63X Chapman Caesar 4 P. Wks. 1873 III. 189 The gods 
wills secret are, nor must we measure I'heir chaste-reserned 
deepes by our dry shallowes. 1747 Collins Passions ix, 'The 
oak crown'd Sutters, and their chaste-ey'd Queen, x^y 
Emerson Poems (xSsy) 92 Chaste-glowing, underneath th«r 
lids, With fire that draws while it repels 

+ Chaste, V. Obs. [The two M E. verbs chast’cn 
and chasti-en (Chaspy) appear both to originate 
from OF. chastie-rx—h. castigdre to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise, f. cast-us Chamtb. The 
OK. vb. was adopted in I 2 lh c. Eng. as chastien : 
in early southern Eng., where the (5E. weak verbs 
in ’igan still retained -iWx in the infinitive, as OK. 
lufigan ( 3 rd 8 . InfetS), ME. lutnen ( 3 rd s. luvetiO, 
later Itcvi, htvy, hiv-en, luv-e, the -ten of chastien 
was apparently treated in the same way, giving 
chast’y, chast-en, chast-e. But in thore dialects in 
which hafigan was already reduced to Ixtv-en, 
chast i- was recognized as the Rtera of chasti~en, 
and gave later chasty’C, chasty. Hence in 13 th and 
early 14 th c., chetsti is the infinitive of chaste, or the 
stem of chasty, according to dialect.] 

1. trims. To correct or amend by discipline; to 
discipline, train ; to bring up under restraint. 

exsoo Trin. Coll. Horn, xi No prest. ne no bissop ne mal 
him chastien ne mid forl>ode. ne mid scrifte. 0 xbbs Ancr. 
R. 288 pet tu ne schuldest nout tubten, ne chasten hi meiden. 
c'l'jpaSir Tristr. 2475 In bat forest Icde Tristrem hodain gan 
chast. 1340 Ayenb. aao peruore me siel he children chasti, 
and wcl leche. x^ Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 3x7 A wikked 
bat wil noujt be Ghosted, c 1440 Hylton Sca/a Per/. 
(W. de W. 1^4) II. xlv, How he .chastith li^chastyseth] 
hem. iM9^ Stbrnhold & H. Ps. Ixix. ix enough I doe 
fast my flesh to chaste, c 1550 Friar 4 Boy 30 in Ritson 
Artc. Pop. P. 38 He n a cursed ladde, I wolde some other 
man hym had, That wolde hym better chaste. 


a T« wptew, trinkc. 

. iw, .<iwr. K. 70 Ih iw . n. Awtt ^ »«.,* 
Ne chaatia m n«i«r nenite swuchna mon bula o taiaa wkwi. 
8. To inflict eomctlvo punisnnuiii on, 

0 xaa# i4». Jr. i8a Ha ha h» Codhs 

bet h« mid hfan, ft am ttedar d«d^ his Mm 
tagg R. GLOua (17241 4(18 Spam ^ wol^ myld 
chasty h« prouie. rsjoa K. Am* 847^8 K« dftia^d Jumm 
with sweord. 1^ Eabi. Oet^i to loke a rod^ for to 
chasie hym. ym Banclav SM (1370)40 B^ing 

and chasting with much crueltie. idai IMl-ton Stmt. fret, 
(am. 33 Hem. VI\ If any . .which the said dueftaync may 
Rste, dw any itospaam or felony. 


TO restrain, sooaue, inmquiijiEr. 
cxnueHaliMeiat. xsMwU hi witatmondftchaisfeflhTwn* 
rijBS^. A. A tut. P. B. 58 o Harlote with Ms k^d^ljir 
hoped to chast. c sgap R’ing of Tmrt in .yfeNdiSW XI. 
XIX A 1 hat day ft ille nht Nomw mht him sebsst. 
exvp wai. PaUerne 729 Mi liattteyB hert Wdwiim IM to 
chast, ft here me debonureli. 1398 Trsvisa Bmrik. XhP.R. 
II. xiv. (1495* 39 1 Angels] chaste euyll spyryies that Iheydoo 
not soo moche harme as they wolde. 


6 . ? To keep chaste, rare. 

cxa3o Halt bieUi* ax To herien hare drihtin ft htmken 
him ^eonie bat his mihte ham i cltanschipe chasie. 
Chaste, obs. form of CHsat. 
f Cha'Btfld, ///■ a. Obt. [f.CHAOTBv.+'-m’.J 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. , 

1580 Sidney Arcadia it. (1674* 160 (D.i Ah, chasted bed 01 
mine, said she, which never heretofore couldest aceuae me 
of one defiled thought. 2703 Compl. Hist. Dramax tot 
‘ Euripides,’ says Aristotle, ^although not very exact Dor 
chasted in the subject of his plays, etc.’ 


Ohaatein(e, var. of Chbbteinb, Obs., chcstnirt. 

Cluuiteli^ (tja'stjflfin). Obs. exc. ^isf. 
Forms: 5 ohafltelyn, ohnatloFne, 5 6 ohftate- 
leyne, 7 ohastellan, 8-9 -lain, 9 ohfesteleiiL 
See also Cahtbllan, Chatblair. [In ME. chaste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelain ;^L. castelldn-us Cas- 
tellan.] 

I'he governor or keeper of a castle ; — Cabtbllan. 

c X400 Rmn. Rose 6330 Now am 1 knyght, now chasteleyne. 
£-1440 Generydes 1520 Furtli iu his wayr goth now the 
Chastclyn. 2494 Fabvan vit. 463 The diustelcyne of Beau- 
uays. 16x4 Sici.DEN Titles Hon. aso In the Territorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellari is before the Palatin. 2794 Soutiiky 
yean Arc x. vyt Chastellains, 2858 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(iBjfir II. ii. 1 5 The chastelain offered to set his prisotier frese. 


Chaatelet, earlier form of Chatblict. 


t Cha'Steling. Obs. raft. [f. Chabtb a. -h 
-LiNO.] A eunuck. Cf. Chaste a 2 b. 

n xSTO nRroN Summ. N. T. Matt. xix. Wks. 1844 III. 568 
Three kinds of ch.'Uitelings. 


Cliftstely ! tj^'sili), Offti. [f. Chartb a. 4- -ly^.] 

1. In a chaste manner ; purely, continently. 

X34D Ayenb. 225 He sscl him loki cha«tliche ase longe ase 
he IS iiie hr stat of wodewehod. c 1450 Crt. 0/ Love X117 
Chastely to keepe us out of loves grace iflaff Piter* Per/. 
(W. de W. 15311 too Yf y* lyue here religyoasly & chast ly 
in soule 8c body. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. il 97 Though it 
were as vertuous to lye, as to liue chastly. 2796 Burke 
Regie, Peace ( R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning. x8ta Bvkon Ch. Har. 1. Ixxxiii, Her [Philosophy’s) 
rhastely-awful eyes. 1885 Lenv Times Rep. LIII. 306/x 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely. 

2. In chaste style or taste (see Chaste a. 8). 

x%xsI*^bbtcofmtnm 160 Uis prose chastely flowing. 2870 

Hawthorne Eng. Note-bUs. ( x8^) 1 1. 886 Richly and diastely 
colored gloss, svm D. J. H 11 1. Bryant 171 The style, always 
pure, dear, and rorcible, and often chastely elegant. 

Chastelyn, obs. var. of Chatelain. 

t Cha'Btement. Obs, [f. Chaste t;. -i- -ubnt ; 
cf. C'.HAHTiMBNT.] Cha^tiiement. 

c t4a3 Sexten diag. ip.) 1559 Nc hadde hys w'yf had diaste- 
meiu. X4Ba Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 38 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrW diastment. 

Chasten (tpi's*n\ v.^ [f. Chaste v. -i- -en ^ : 
taking the place of the earlier Chaste v.} 

1. trans To inflict disciplinary or corrective 
punishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 
chastise. (Usually of Divine chastisement.) 

1506 Tindai.k Hebr. xii. 8 Whom the 1 A>rde loveth, him be 
chast eneth. *598 Barkkt Theor. IVarres iv. i. 98 He shall 
by thU ineanes^ chasten the vnruly and disoliedient. x6xx 
Bible Ps. cxviii. 18 'I'he Lord hath ^hastened me sore. 
— Hau. X. 13 'I'hou diddcst set thine heart, to chasten thy 
selfc before thy God. z8m Tennyson Enid 1637 'fhe love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 


To punish, chastise (generally^ Obs. 

2586 Tinuai.u Luke xxiii. 16, 1 will therfore chasten him 
and let him lowsse. c 1534 tr. Pol. Yerg. Eng. Hist. (1846) 
I. 160 He overcamme him and chastened him with crewelJ 
death. x6oo Hakluvt I'oy. (1810) HI. 437 That your 
Majestie would cause them to be diastened, which were 
the causes of their vexation. 


8 . To render chaste or pure in character or style ; 
to purify, refine. (Cf. Chaetk a. 8 .) 

17x3 tr. Pancirollus' Mem. Th. 1 . iv, x. 190 The Ancients 
. .were wont to strain their Snow . . to chasten their Wine. 
2896, EImprson Eng, Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. 204 A 
good writer, .makes haste to chasten and nerve his period 
by Englikh monosyllables. 

4. fig. To restrain from excess or intensity ; to 
moderate, temper, subdue. (Cf. Chaste a. 7 .) 

1836 Kane Aret. Exp. I. xx. 946, I am not as sanguine 
as 1 waA— time and experience have chastened roe. t8^ 
Fboudk Hist. Eng. (2658) I. ii. j 10 'I'he feuds of the famiKes 
had been chastened, if they had not been subdued. 2884 
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Bkownino Perilhtnh (16851 118 Reflected pouibilitiei of 
pain, Foraooch, jusl chaeten pleaeure ! 
t Chasten, Obs.^ lor chasm to Chaae. 

G. WiSHAKT in Wodr, S0C. Mi$c. 118441 17 To resyet 
the deuyll. .and by aJI meaiiee to chasten him away. 

Chasten, var. of Chestjcine, Oh,t cheatnat. 
Cliaateiidd ^ nd),///. a. ff. Chasten v.^] 

1 . Corrected by disciplinary punishment. 

1761 Flbtchbb Ltti. Wks. 179SVII, >34 Chastened, spared 
like you. 

2 . Refined, purified (in character, feelinfr, style). 
1794 South BY Lyric P,, TV Hymtn^ Chasten’d Friendship 

comes, 1837 Hallam Hut, Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 181 not*^ A poem 
written in the chastened tone of fine taste. ,1841 D'Israbli 
A men. Lit. ( 1867 ) 95 The utore chastened writing of Roman 
and Grecian bre. 

8. Restrained from excess ; subdued; tempered. 
1844 Stanley id (1858)11. ix. 114 The return, though 
in a more chastened form. 1860 Tyndall 67 a^. 1. ( ix. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. 186a 
Mountaifuer. vi. 45 A chastened hope was preduntinant 
in both our breasts. 

Hence Olus'Etenodly adv. rare, 

1873 Miss Bsouchton Nancy H 30 I .. prepare to be 
Chaitenedly and moderately glad to see them. 

Cliasteiier s’njij. [f. Chasien v. -ebL] 
One who or that which chastens. 

1567 Dmant Ho* act's Are P. A vj, A solemne Censor, and 
chastiier of euery younge mans stniie. i8ia Hvron C'/l 
Har. 11. xcviii, Before the Chastencr humbly let me bow. 
1866 KiNGSi.rv Htrtw. li. 66 As a wholesome chastencr to 
the pride of success. 

CliastaaeM (tj^>'stnt«). rr. Chaste a. •¥ 
•NKHa.] The quality or state of being chaste. 

1 . Chastity, sexual purity, arch. 

rxpijd Chaucer Src. Nonnes T. 88 Pure chaastnesse of 
virginitee. xs8o Sidney id rr/Xi/ia (x6aa'a56 In her let beautie | 
botn^ and chastnesse fully raigne. 1683 Cave KccUsiastici 
413 So great a Patron of modesty and chastnoss, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin>gcrmatis. 1718 Free- 
tkinktr No. 108. au It tends . to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chosteneits of the People's Morals. 

2 . Purity of style, etc. ; see Chahte a. 7, 8. 

Mod. N othing can surpass the chasteness of the ornament* 
ation. 

Clia0t6nill|^(tji‘‘‘s*niq), vbl. sb. Also 7 ohast- 
ning. [i. Chahtkn 4- -imo i.J The action of the 
verb Chasten ; disciplinary punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

I5a6 Tindalb ///Ar. xiL 5 My sonne despyse not the 
chastenynge of the l^rde 1533 Covbroale a Macc. vii. 33 
Though God be angrie with vs alitle whyle (for ourt chasten- 
inge K reformacion*. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. iii (1851) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsome chastning. 1839 
Dickens Nick. Nick, x, Striking his nose with the Knuckle 
of his forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. tB$t 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 111. 1. x. | 7 The. .real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. 
CllA'Stexiillg, ppi- a. [f. as prec. + -INO 
That chastens ; correcting, imastisiug ; purifying, 
rehniiig, subduing. 

1667 Milton P. L. xt. 373, 1 . .to the hand of Heav'n sub* 
mit, However chastening. 18x4 Southby Roderick vu, A 
KeaUna and a chastening grief, 1843 J. O. Deck Hymn^ 

* tt isThyhandt my God^ i, I bow beneath Thy chastening 
rod. 187a LiuDun Elem. Relig. iii. X97 The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulating consideration. 

Cha'itdnmeiit. rare, [f. Chasten v. d- 
-HKNT,J Chastening ; restraining from excess, 
etc. 

188a Traill Sterne 29 The restraint of one instinct . . im- 
plied the ovor*indulgence of another which stood in . . as 
much need of chastenmenL 

t Chaster. Obs.~~^. Chaste-tree; see Chaste u. 8. 
M 70 Levin.i Manip.^ Chaster (herbe), viitx, 

Chastese, obs. form of Chastise. 

Chasteyn, var. of Chestbtne, Obs., chestnut. 
tOha'stfiil. a. Obs. rare, [Illogical forma- 
tion, from Chaste a. + -ful.J Cnoste. 

1497 Bp. Alook Mohs Perfect D lij, This worlde of virgyns 
and chastfull men. 1567 Turrerv. Ovid's Ep, x8b, To 
winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

t Cha'Sthada. Obs. [MK. f. chast, Chaste a, 
+ -hide, -HEAD.] Chastity. 

c lago Gen, 4* Ex, soaa For to don him chasthed for-3eten. 
1340 Ayetsh, 830 My chasthede hit sscl by me ydobbled. 

t Cha'itio*. Obs. rare* [app. in sense i f. 
L. type ^castitia, f, cashes Chaste: cf. justice y 
tnaltce, etc. (Gt^ef. has a single example of OF. 
castece.) In sense a, connected with Chastise v.] 

1. Chastity. 

1587 Turhbrv. Ovid*s Ep. ji b, My chastice was a wand- 
rin^ Rovers pray. — To Ate Love, i^c,. As she from Cbl* 
latinuB wife (U chastice bore the bell. 

2 . Chastisement. 

1394 Carbw Huarte'e Exam. Wits xiii. (1596^ aix Tlie 
irasclDle is the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 
Chastice, obs. f. Chastise, v. 
t Cha'Stifr, V, Obs Also 6 5 ^. ohaistelie. 
[a. OF. champe-r, chesHJie-r \ f. late L. castificdrcy 
to make chaste: cf. justijicare, justifier, JusTiFT.] 

1 . trans. To chastise. 

1336 Brllendkn Cron. Scot. II. X33T0 be confiderat with 
the pepil that may chaistefie thame maiat eaaly. 1869 ed, 
of Biblb Jer. XXXI. 18, 1 was chastifled as a Bullock. 

2 . To make celibate. 

idi N. Burns Dieput. 65 b (Jam.) He sayts thair be sum 
quha has chaatifeit thame seluia for the kingdome of haauen, 


quhairbie he declaris that thay astrict tham seluii to per- 
petual continencie and chastitie. 
t Cha*stlxil0llt« Obs. Also 3-4 chMtiement, 

4 OMtlment, ohastymont. [a. OF. chastiement 
^mod.F. chStiment), on L. type ^casti^d/uenhum, f. 
castigdre : see Castigate and -ment.] 

1 . Chastisement, correction, punishment. 

atma,%AHcr. R . Hwose. .uorhoweS chastiement. axjpa 

Cursor M. 26004 iCott.i Lauerd . . ic am redi for to thoiki 
castiment [Fair/, chastiment]. Wycup Serm. Sel. 

Wka I. X15 pis is chastyment of pn felie fend and nevere 
chastymeiit of Crist. 

2 . Reproof, rebuke. 

if laeg Ancr. R, 72 purh swuch chastiement haueA sum 
ancre arered. .a valsindc luue, o8er a much weorre. 13^3 
Gower Con/. III. 160. a 1900 Ratis Raving 111. 4x9 Bettir 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thm entent. 

t Cha'Stillg, vbt. sb. Obs. [f. Chaste v. + 
-INO l.J Chastening, castigation. 
c X340 Cursor M. 28974 iCotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 
Chastise (tjdbstai'z , V. Forms : 4 ohaatiae-n, 
ohastia, ohaatiaen, 4-5 ohaatyaa, 4-7 ohaatioe, 

5 ohaatyayn, (abastyaa), (6 ohalatioe, -iae, 

chaateae), 6 9 ohastiae, 4- ohaatise. [An 
equivalent of the earlier Chaste and Chasty, the 
formation of which is not easily accounted for. 
There is no recoidetl casts zdre, F*. chastiser, 

and no OK. chastir, chastise-, the usual sources of 
~ise, ize in English verbs ; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from Chaste a. 

4- -iXK. The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable cha sfise, is generally so with Shak- 
spere C7 times against a), and also in later poets, 
as still in cha stisement ; but already in Chaucer 
sometimes, and Goweroften, on the second, as now. 

l{ckasttsew&<i in some way altered from chasty, the altera* 
tion has not been accounted for. If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
mifjht have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on It.] 

+ i. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of ; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing). Obs. 

ri33P R. Brunne Ckron. (1810' a8 To chastise alle ober 
he t^ vengeance on him. c 1^ Chaucer Motsk's T. 5x5 ffor 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Discreetly as by word and 
nat by dede. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 34 A womw may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair* 
nesse rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Eaki. Kivrrh i Caxton' 
Dictes 7 He that wyl not be chastyaed by fay re and swete 
wordes. 1494 Fabyan vu. ccxxvi. 253 This Henry chastysed 
the olde vntrewe mesurejand made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. 1379 T. F. Nnvs/r. North in Thynne's 
A n imadv. Introd. 134 These., large Expences.. 

have chasticed and atneiidea me. 

tb. To discipline, train, break in (pg. a horse 
or dog). Obs. 

£1340 Gaw. 4- Cr. Knt. X143 Braches bayed ^rfore, & 
breme noyse maked, & cha.stysed, & charred, on chas* 
yng \*aX went, i486 (see Chabtibbd below]. 

1 2 . To reprove, rebuke, censure. Obs. 
c S330 Will. Paleme 54 pe cherl. .chastised his dogge, had 
himTlinne of his berking. 13M Gower Con/. 1 1 . 338 But I 
the shall chastise now. 1477 Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
^ It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis. 1639 
Pearson 1839) 265 After his resurrection, he chastised 

the dulness of his disciples. x8m Bentley Pkad. 319 He 
chastises me for saying, That the ^phists affected to excell 
one another in writing Attic, 
b. To accuse, charge, dial. 

1873 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v.. They’ve been chastising 
my boy of setting the faggot-stack a-fire. 

8. To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict punishment (esp. corporal punishment) on. 

rxjag Cursor M. 26x2 (GOtt.) pu chastis [Cott. chasti. 
Fait/, chasty] hir, pu has pe wand ; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra pat day. 13^ Langl. P. PI A. v. 33 He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten [v. r. chastice ; B. chastiun, chastisen] 
heore children. 1398 Trrvisa Bartk. De P. R. xvii. clxxv. 
(X495) 717 Chvidren and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chMtisyd. C1400 Destr. Troy 5104 Not 
cherist, but chastUt, by charge of his foly. X48X MAsa 
Paston Lett. 403 II. aoUod defend yt but they be shas^syd 
as the lawe wolle. 1387 Golding De Momay xiL 170 Good 
Spirites. .when they strike, it is to chastice men. ibid. xii. 
183 Not that God is not able to chaistice vs himselfe . . for 
his Storehouse is neuer vnrumished of roddes to scurge vs 
withall. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. xi Threatning to chastize 
me, as doth t’ a chyld pertaina x6zx Bible x Kings xii. xz 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions. X7M Sterne Sent. Joum. 

II. zzi Why should I chastise one for the trespass of 
another? S876 Burnaby Ride Kkiva xv. He at once pro- 
cured a whip, and chastised the official, 
b. in military lonj^age. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxvii. 274 How Huon. .chas- 
tesydnis rebelles. 1370-87 Holinbhbd Scot, Ckron, 1x8061 
II. 54 The governor prepared to make a journie into the 
lies to chastice the foresaid Donald, s^i Klphinstonb 
Hist. Ind. 11 . 471 A plan for chastising the intruder. 1845 
S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Re/. 111 . 513 To bring an army 
into the field to chastise the landgrave, 
o. with the oflence as o^ect. 

1393 Shaks. /oAn II. i. 1x7 That ludge . . Vnder whose 
warrant 1 impeach thy wrong, And by whose helpe I meane 
to chastise it. 1769 Robertson Chao. K, V. 11. 286 (He] 
was assembling an army to chastise Robert’s insolence. 

4 . To free from faults, purify, refine ; to correct, 
revise (a literary work) ; Chasten 3. Obs, or arch. 


s8eo Samoersdn xs Serm. (183a) 06 To chastice his very 
method mad phrase, syis Stbblb Sdect. No. 4 F 8 Behold 
the Beauty of her Person chaetisea by the Innocence of 
her Thoughts. X887 Sett. Rev, a6 Mar. 4159 /b To correct 
and chastise his productions so that they hava . . a sort of 
formal meric. 

6. To restrain from passion or excess ; to mode- 
rate, temper, snbdne ; M Chasten 4. arch. 

1704 Sterue l^ing Lev. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight. iTae Pore Odyss. xvl 196 I'hen with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears) . . he cried. iSie CaABaa 
Borough XV, A love chastised by awe. s8x8 Hallam Middle 
Ages • 1872) I. 5x Since the regularity of modern tactics has 
chastisea its enthusiasm. 

Hence Chastised (tj^tsi'zd) ppl. a. 
c 1440 Promp. Part*. 70 Chastyzed, castigatus. 1486 Bh. 
St. Albans B iij b, A chastised hounde. 1393 Shaks. Jtdm 
V. ii. 84 Betweene this chastiz’d kingdome and my selfe. 
Z790 Burke P'r. Ret*. 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it [power]. 17M Palsy Evid, l ix. 

I 7 A recension or chastised edition of Saint Luke's Gospel. 
1798 Mai.thub Popul. II. 24s To sober themMlves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking. 01847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady e/ Manor 111 . xxi. 3x3 Accents. . more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miu C. 
ChaBtiseilient afse stizmdnt). [f. CUA8TI8B 
V. + -KENT ; cf. the earlier CiiAaTi-. Chastsment.] 
tl. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault; means ofamendment, discipline, training. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb, 17 He is ine grat peril to hqam alle triacle 
went ill to venym. Also deb leclimge and chastisement to 
he proude. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton 7(SedechiaK] 

sayd that experience is a good chastisement. IbM. 80 It 
is a grete chastisement to the peple to haue a rightwys 
lord. 160Z Holland Pliny I. 547 As for Oliues , . their roots 
must be bared and laid open, .by this manner of chastise- 
ment they will amend. 

2 . Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening; also simply punishment. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synne 4854 Man or womman 
hat hah a chylde Pat wyh vnhewes wexyh wylde Chastys- 
meiit behoueh harto. c 1386 Chaucer Mehb, p B49 (Petw. 
MS.) pe punsshment and he chastisement and he vengcaunce 
of his* outrage. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iii. 2x2 Esay 
. . say th : the chosticeinent (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him. 139s Shaks. i Hen. VJ, iv. i. 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal . . g.ue him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
Cow'PRR Olney Hvtnns, IVekome Cross iii, Did 1 meet no 
trials here. No cnaKtisemenl by the way. 1831 Blaekw. 
Mag. Aur.^ 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chastisement, mental or manual as it may 
chance. 1839 Thirlwai l Greece V 1 11 . 269 He was occupied 
with the clmtisement of the Dardanians. 

3 . Keeping within modest bounds ; restraint, b. 
Purifying or refining. Obs. or arch. 

<849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. 6 a. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chasusement of the passions. 

CkutiBer (t/aestdi zoj ). [f. Chabtisb -p -er L] 
One who chastises. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Chastysowre, castigafor. Ibid. 
Ch.xstysowre pat berytti an instrument of chastysynge, to 
make pees, ceuti/er. 1580 Baret Alv. C 381 A chasticer or 
correcter, castigator, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and good will of the chasiiser, doth fortifie 
the aasUritie 8c bittemes of the chastisement. 1748 Young 
Nt, Th. 111. 305 The ihouuht of death. That kind chastiser 
of the soul to joy 1 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
The chastisers chased Seaton to Leith. 

CllMtising (tjftstoi'ziq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INGJ.] The action of the vtrb Cha 8TI8X ; 
chascisement. 

sw3 R. Brunne Handl. Synne Better were pe chylde 
viibi>re pan fayle chastysyng. xjfia Wyclif 1 Macc. ii. 
^ Chastisyng, and tyme of distruccioun. c Chaucer 
Doctors T. 98 Outher by necgligence in chastisynge. 1333 
CovERDALE Hsbr. xii. xx No maner chastis^ge for me 
present tyme semeth to be joyous. 1^7 H. More Song 
Soul It. i. I. xi, With their coiitiiiuallchastisings[rfi»w wings] 
ClLaBti'Blllg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f- -INO ^.J 
That chastises. 

i6ps Norris Pract. Disc, aax There is a Chasdaing as 
well as Destroying Angel. 1807 Sir R. Wilson ^r» 7 . 15 
May in Li/e (18621 11 . 2x7 , 1 ho^ she may con twice this 
chastising memorandum. 18^ Morlry Ltit. Mtsc. Ser. 1. 
App. 304^rheories of the chastising judge. 

CbJUBtitj ^tjsestfti). Forma: 3-5 ohostete, 
4-6 ohastite, ohastytG, 4-7 oliaatltie, 5 ohaa- 
titee, ohastiti, 6 ohost^ye, 6- ohastity. [ME. 
chasietty -etiCy a. OF. (13th c.) chastete, ad. L. cas- 
titdt-em under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling shows fuither assimilation to Latin; 
see -ITY, 

This was the second adaptation of the L. word in OF. ; at 
a much earlier date it had been taken in as *castetet, *ea»» 
tedet, which, under the regular operation of the phohetie 
laws, had passed through chastedet to ekasteet.ehaotei, and 
in ON F. to casteed, before it was anew adapted as thastetl\ 
The quality or state of being chaste. 

1 . Purity from unlawful sexual intercourse ; con- 
tinence. se 

cvgaigSt. Edmtmd 83 In E.E.P, (1862) 73 He ne mijte 
neuere fynde non of so gret chastete. 1393 Gower Com/. 
111 . 224 Chastete, which selde where Cometh now a daies 
into place, czaao Prom/t Parv. 70 Chastyte, castitas, pu- 
dicaeia. 1474 Caxton Cheese 19 So she concluded that she 
wold kepe her chastete. Z 847 -^ Bauldwin Mot. Philos. 
(Palfr.) vlL vii, The first degree of chastity is pure virginity, 
and the second faithful! matrimony. 1398 SrENnaa F. 

I. iiL 23 [Una] . . the flowre of faith and chastity. i6m 
Shake. A. Y. L. iii. iv. x8 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana.. the very yce of chastity is in them. 1774 
Goldsii, Nat. Hist, (1776) 11 . 75 And would instantly 
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pot her to dMth if ha but fuimtcd her chuatity. im 8 
MALTHua ulio6) II. IV. ii. laa The luur of chastity 

cannot be violated without producing evil, liyu MpntuY 
ypiiainr 11B86) 149 Chastity was the supremo virtue in the 
eyes of the church. 

+ bj^. Ods, 

IS70 T«-vMonTOH tr. Ncwtta Ceit§ch, (1653) Whose 
chMtity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
tSyi Golding Cah/im «m Ps. IxxiiL a; Wee define the 
spirituall chastitia of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faithf in calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart* and in 
obedience to y* word. STfia 9 Falconui SAi/Ufr. L 3x7 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe. 

2 . Abstinence from all sexual interconfle ; vir- 
ginity, celiba^. 

a saas After. X. 6 Non ancre. .ne schal makien profeisiun 
..bute hreo hbiges, het is, obedience, chastete, & studesta^ 
heluestness^ 138. Wvclip (1880) 40 Frere meitours 
..lyuynge in obedience, wib^uten propre, & in chasticie. 
r 14^ PacocK 111. vi 311 Oonn vndir counseil he [St. 
Paul] profrid chastite to alle men that myjten it take. 1538 
Stankey England iv, xe8 The law wycn byndyth preatys 
to chastyte. 1591 SuAua Two GonL iv iii. ai Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow'dst pure chastitie. 1796“ 7 tr. KeyMlff*s 
Trav. (1760; 1 . 33 A nun, whom love secfuceo from her vow 
of chastity. • 

+ 3 . Ceremonial purity. (forL. casltlas.) Ois. rare* 
1388 Wveup I Mace. xiv. 36 Thei. .defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and 3auen greet 
wounde to chastite. s6o6 Holland Sutton. 39 To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of neceuitie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. 

4 . Exclusion of meretricious ornament; purity 
of style, modesty, chasteness. 

1780 Stbmnb Serm. YorickXW, 90 In our own church . . 
there is the greatest chastity in the external parts of religion. 
a 1763 Shenstonb Odes (1765) 318 The engagii^ chastity of 
dress. s8» Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. I37 Cnastity and 
elegance m style. 

6. Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

lyxa Stefle No. 480 ? 5 Indulge me, my Noble 

Master, in this Chastity of Renown. 

Ghastiae: see Chabtjsk v. 

Ghaatlayne, obs. form of Chastelainb. 
Ghastment. var. of Chabtement, Obs. 
Ghastner* -nesse, obs. if. Chantknek, -embbs. 
+ ClLa*at 031 . Obs. rare. [a. OF. ehasion^ mod. 
F. ehaton It. castofte, in same sense : the same 
word as OHG. chasto^ mod.G. hasten chest, cofiler, 
box ; but their mutual relations and ultimate souice 
are uncertain.] The broad part of a ring in which 
the stone is set ; the collet. 

1804 E.G. \s.D' At,ostds Hist, Indies V. ix. 353 A looking* 
glasM of golde, shining and well burnished . . They called 
this glasHc or chaston of golde * Irlacheaya*. 

t Chasty, V. obs. Forms : 3 ohastien, ohastl, 
5 ohastie. Sc. ohaistee* 6 Sc. chostee* 3-6 
ohaaty. [a. OF. chastie-r (mod.F. chdtier)\^\.. 
casttgd-re : see the doublet Chabte z/.] 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasti. chasty^ in which 
the •!, -y is not treated as radical, are given under Chaste.) 

1 . trans. To correct, chasten ; to amend. 

aiM^ Sawles tVarde in Cott. Horn. 345 Bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire )»e betere. 1303 R. Brunnf Htsndl. Synne 
0S7 pat he and we Shul cuer more chastyede be. 1340 
HxMraLE Pr. CoHsc. 5869 Fadirs and modirs . . Sal yheTJo 
acourit . . Of sons and doghtirs . . pc whilk bai here chastied 
nos^ht. X379 Bahhour I. iza He is happy, 'Ihat be 

otliir will him chaaty. X393 Gower Com/. 1 . lOo. a 1500 
Eatis Kaving Ml. 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhil ^ow may. 

2 . To reprove, rebuke. 

a xyooCursorAf. 281397 (^uachastid me,methQghtbethyng, 
and snybbyd ham kair chabtyyng. 1375 Baruouk Bruce ix. 
74a ^e chasty me, bot ^he Aw bcttir chnstyit for till be. 
r 1400 Pont. Hose 6995, 1 , that other folk chasiie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie. 

3 . To inflict disciplinary punishment on. 

a xxM Cursor M. 16239, ^ rede men cha*.ti him forJ>i And 
bete him to N blod. c xyeoSeuvn Sag. (W.^ 1877 He moste 
chasti hire ginn^ For iucl blod was hire withinne. CX340 
Cursor Ciiastyhir, bou has be wande. r 1374 Chau- 
cer Boetk. IV. iv. 225 Yif no peyne of Justice ne tlinsiied[e] 
hem. Seven Sag, (P.) 1665, I ne herde . . Old man 

chasty 3ong wyfe. 1549 Contpl. Scot. 19 He dels cliestee 
them be tlie ahstractione of that superfluite. 

t Cha'Styingp vbl. sh. Obs. Also 4 -ling, 
-lyng, -yyng, - 0 xig. [f. Cuabty v.] Chastising, 
chastening. 

a X300 Cursor M. 28632 l>ar es tuin betyns berand mede, 
pe tan in werk of almus dede, pe tober is chastying of lies. 
Ibid. 39025 Flexsli chastijng. 4x340 H ampole /’ ioZ/rr 
xviifi]. 39 pi chastiynge suliers me noght to erre fra 
end. 

GhastyBe, obs. form of Chastise. 

ChMllble (tJse'siiTb’l). Forms: 4-6 olie- 
■ible ; also 4 -eble, ohelalble, 4-5 obesyble, 5 
-Blbll, -oiple, -Blple, -aypyl, -ylle, 5-6 ohesy- 
byll, 6 ohiaible ; 5 ohesabyll, -pyll, 6 ohas- 
able, -sabell ; 5 oheiiuble, ohesuble, 6 oheaa- 
uble, 7- chasuble. [ME. chesible was a. OF. 
chesibU (cf. med.L. cassibula) ; the current form, 
which has taken its place since 1700, corre- 
sponds to mod.F. chasuble [casuble 13th c. in 
Littr^), and to the roed.L. casubula [cassubula^ 
casubla, etc.); these go back respectively to late 
L. types *€asfpula. ^casupula (in It. casipola 
and casupola little house, poor cottage, cot, hut). 


poptilar foRM used instead of the Uteiiiy L. 
eastUa^ dim. of casa ^cotti^ hoase^; meaning 
originally * little house, cot , but also, already in 
Angnstine (^400), the ordinary name of an outer 
garment, a large round sleeveless cloak with a 
hood, according to Isidore (ejx. xxI. 1 7) ‘ vestis 
cucullata, dicta per dimioutionem a casa« quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa*. 

KCtaipula from eaea has been csompared to mmnipuhts 
* little band * from memue. 11 m literary ca'sula appears to 
have left no representative in mod. Romanic langt. ; the 
OF. ekatultt easnle kcasnre), Sp. easn/lat point to the 
secondary diminutive ceunlula (see Du Cange). 

As an article of dress, ceuula appears to have been a 
popular or provincial name for the of classical Latin, 
a ferment consisting a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, worn in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc. ; as the most or- 
dinary of ffsnnents, it was worn by the monks, and by the 
Council oTRatisbon, 74a, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestment worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from 5th to 8th c. was 
planeiai * the earliest undoubted instance of caonla so used 
(in Sacramentary of St. Gregory) dates from the 9th q., or 
possibly the 8th' {Diet. Ckr. Ant.). But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names plemeiOt eunffubolum, st/uiai 
and in English chasuble has this sense only.] 

1 . An ecclesiastical vestment, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle covering the body and shoulders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the celebrant at Mass or 
the Eucharist. 

^ o. rx|M Bekei^^^ Tho Seint Thomas hadde his Masse 
ido, his Chei.sibl« he gan of weve. sate Lanul. P. PI. A. vil 
20 And 3e, loueli Ladies . . sou web • • Chesybles for Chapeleyns 
and Churches to honoure. 1454 7 Vr/ A'^er. (1836) I. 172, 
i chesabyll of clothof golde. c r^j%Pici. Voc. in Wr.-Wuicker 
755 Htc easula, a chesypyl. xAvg Inv. in Hist. MSS. Com- 
tniss. I. 554 A chesapyll. . of iwike beryng branchis of blewe 
purpyll. 1^^ Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 The whyte chesyble 
that saynt Thomas had said masse in. Ibid. 435/1 He re- 
ueiiteth hym wyth the chezuble. 19x9 Horman Vulg. 16 h, 
Fyrst do on the amys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the manyple, than the stoole, chan the chesybyll. iSSa-S Inv. 
Ch. Cooas Sti\ffsh. in Ann. Lte^eld IV. 55, V i^sabells 
one of grene vdvet & the other iii) of dyvars colowres. 2579 
Fulkb Re/ut. Rastel 739 Why doth not the priest weare his 
chisible & other vestments at euensong t 1839 Stonkhouse 
Ax holme 292 The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 
the chesible. 

x6xs Cotgr., ChasubUt a chasuble. 1670 Lassrls 
Voy. Italy (16081 u. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
x86o Gen. P. Thommion Audi Alt 111 . cxx. 63 Copes and 
chasubles art finding their way back into the Establishineut. 
x868 Marriott Vest. Chr. Introd. 67 Till about the cloNe of 
the 8th century, * Planeta * was the name given to the super- 
vestment . . at a later time . . known as the Chasuble. 

Times iz Feb. 7/5 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max MOller in 
19M Cent. June zoz8 The cassock and chasuble turned out 
to be great’Coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 
1 2 . Used to designate other sacerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Ohs. 

ri4m-4o Wycli/s Bible ^ Kx. xxv. 7 (MSS. /. JT.) With 
epbod, that is, a chc.siplc. 

Hence Oha'subled ppl. 4., clad in a chasuble. 

2885 Ch. Times i He received the Holy Com- 

munion at Powderham Castle from a chaxubled piicbt. 

tChasnle. Ohs. rare-K [a. ¥. cJiasule : see 
Chasuijlk .1 «Chahubi.e, Canulb. 

x6s5 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. f 6 Plucking the Chasule 
[some edd Casulej from his back. 

ChoBur, obs. form of Chabbe sb. 

Chat (tjset), sb.^ Forms : 6 ohatte, 6-7 ohatt, 
(7 ohate), 6- chat. [f. Chat v.J 
tl. Chatter; idle or frivolous talk; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Ohs, 
c 1330 More A nsw. Frith Wks. 835/a Yet shall shee finde 
chatte ynough for all an whole yere. 16x0 Siiakm. Temp. 
II. i. 266 A Chough of as deepw chat. x6i8 R. C. Timed 
IVhis, III. 902 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. x66o Milton GrjffitEs Serm, Wks. (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment i.-i meer groundless Chat. 
x668 Glanvill Plus Ultra 02 No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideots and Children. 1713 Swift Cadenus 
4 y. Wks. X7S5 111 . II. 13 Scarce list'nine to their idle chat. 
1788 Burke Cop^. (1844) 1 . 162 , 1 have plagued you a good 
deal with political chat 

2 . Familiar and easy talk or conversation, f To 
hold one chal, with chaty in chati to keep one 
engaged in talk \obs.). 

1S73 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (1884) *34 Insteade of drye 
8tud<^ fall to gentle chatt. 1584 Pbele A rraignm. Parts 
11. i, She was a help to Jove, And held me chat, while he 
might court Ins love, x^ Greene Pandosto 32 1 'hus 
he held her a lung while with chat. Z996 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. 11. i. 163 Oh how 1 lon^ to haue some chat with her. 
i&M Ford Lover * s Mel. 11. 1, I’ll keep the old man in chat, 
whilst thou gabbiest tothegirL 2835 Theophania 171 Wits, 
who. .can hold up a chat. 1709 Steele Tatler No 93. p 4 
llie Chat 1 had to Day at Wiiite's about Fame and Scandal. 
X7X9 Db Fob Crusoe (1869) 341 Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship's .side. 1798 Southey Ballads^ Cross 
Roads 7 It would . . only spoil our chat. 183a Lytton E. 
A mm I. ii. Two old gossips in familiar chat with the land- 
lady. 18^ L. Hunt Bodryddan 8z Poems 'x66o) 398 In 
mape talk, which men call ^ chat*. 1870 £. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl II X31 A chat about old times. 

8. colloq. The thing under discusBion, the question. 
x86r Trollope Orley F. vi, 39 Has the gentleman any 
right to be in this room at all, or has he not? Is he com- 
mercial, or is he — miscellaneous? That’s the chat, as 1 
take it 


eSULT* 


4. ImpertlBent talk^ Impudcnues, 

Mod.Se. * Give ue dom of your dwt « 
duit UjKt), sk^ [f. Chat v.* in reference to the 
charaoter of their voioe.} A name applied to 
eeveial birdih chiefty or Warbleri : via. to 

the specie! of Saxicolati\yt Fune-chat or Whin-chat, 
StOne-chatf and Wheat-ear ; alto to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle -creeper, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
America, to other birde, $.g. the Yellow-breasted 
Chat {Icteria pofygioiia) and I«ong-tailed Chat (/. 
loHgice^tdet), 

1897 DAMfiER fVy. (traoHn. 1. 403 The Chait has a black 
Tair with white Tfpa. W. KiHoCoohetyiihojlt^ Tha 
chats come to us in April and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amr. Geeg, I. S09 Yellow 
Breasted Chat, Garruhtt Autirmlie. liee £• Jrssb JmL 
Nat. 405 Chats, larks, and grey wagtaits. t868 Wood 
Homes without a. xxviii, 543 The Whitethroat. .sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-creeper. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 50 The chats, who perch on the furxe or 
on the heaps of Ainu. 

Chatul Obs. or dial. Also 5-6 ohaBta* 

[a. y. (hats barren flowers of walnut^ hazel, 
willows, etc., lit. * cats', from their downy appear- 
ance ; cf. the equivalent F. ckatons kitten!, Du. 
kattekeny Bing. Catkin. Sense 2 (if related), is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

1 . A name given to the catkin, inflorescenoei or 
seed of various plants : 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, etc. Obs. or dial. 

<:X4oo Maundev. xv. x68 The long Peper .. is lyche tha « 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe Wore the Let, and it 
bangeth lowe. x8ei Holland Pliny 1 . 460 The Oke called 
Robur, bnngeth forth likewise a ceitaine pendant chat or 
catkin. 18^ Lane, Glots.y ChatSy the catkins of trees. 

t b. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Plitt. xviii. vii, Panick . . is found with a 
tuft or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
dials or panicles, tbid. II. 3 It commeth from a certaine 
fennie re^ growing in marishes, 1 meane the tender muchets 
or chats thereof. I bid. 1 L 557 Certaine chats or catkins which 
grow vpon many reeds ancf canes. 

i o. The * key * or saniaroid seed of the ash, 
sycamore, and other trees. Obs. 

xsfim Bullevn fik. Simples 30 a, And the coddes did grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kales ot Ashe trees. 18x5 
Lawson Orch. fyOard. 111. vi.(i666i 23 Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
the birds into stone walls. x8ox Ray N.C. Words 14 ChatSy 
Keys of 7 'rees. as Ashchats, Sycomore Chats, etc. 

d. The scaly cone {slrohilus) of alder, pine, etc. 
1897 Phil. Trans. XIX.. 374 1 observed about Mid-August, 
the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss.. ChsdSy the cones of the nr-tree. 

2 . A Binali branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also ohnt-wood. dial. 

[163X R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature xiL ^4. i«8 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, tlieir leaves luid 
flowers, sprouting upwards.) 1870 Kay Prev. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats is scion in and soon out. f 2870 E. ToNOE in 
Phil. Trans. V. 1165 And in what forwanJness their Buds 
and I.eaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.] t7ax-x8oo 
Bailrv, Chat-wood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1794 in Ann. 
Reg. 361 Even the spray-wood, here called chats ■ . might 
be made into fagots. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropth. Word-ok.y 
ChatSy small branches or twigs used for firing. * Dick, run 
an’ futcli tiithree dry chats to put i’ the oven . 

Chat, sb.h dial. A small poor potato. 

2840 Hood Rhine 198 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye bread. Ibid, xviii. Potatoes small and waxyjiuch as 
we should call chats in England. 1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Chat (Mid and E. Iahc.), a small potato. 1877 E. Peacock 
N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.i, ChaiSy small and diseased 
poiatoes, unfit for market. 

Chat, sb.^ Mining. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, forming the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the process of 
washing. 


2876 Mid.-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chaty ore and stone 
together, Nidd. 1881 Raymond mining Gloss. y CkatSy 
Northumb., Small pieces of stone with ore. 

b. Comb. ohat-miU, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the * chats ’ have to go, the 
product being known as ohat-ore or * seconds *. 

tCha^ sb.^ Obs. [Aphetic f. achat.] Cate. 

zs^^ B. R. tr, Herodotus 43 The greairNt part of theyr 
provUioii consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes. 

Chat. jd .7 Thieves^ Cant. A louse. 

1690 R. £. Dkt. Cant. CreWy ChattSy lice. 1715 in New 
Cant. Diet. x8xa J. H. Vaux Flask Dkt., ChatSy lice. 

Chat (tju-’t), z/.i Forms : 5-6 ohatt(e, 6 ohate, 
fi- oliat. [app. an oriomatopxeic abbreviation of 
Chatteb, which has lost the frequentative, and to 
some extent the depredntive, force of that woiri.] 

1 1 . inlr. To talk idly and foolishly ; to prate, 
babble, chatter. Ohs. 

c 2440 York Myst. xxxiii. 3, I charge 30U as )our chiftan 
bat *.,e chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Catk, Angl. 60 To Chatte, 
garrulare. 2404 Fabvan vil 294 Thoughe 1 shulde all day 
tell Or chat with my ryme dogercll. xga6 Skelton Magnyf. 
1451 What nede you with hyin thus prate 8c chat? ig|o 
Bambt Alv. C 381 To chat like a pie or lyke a birde in a 
caM. 1998 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. it. 123. x8xi Cotgr., Bo- 
bdlardey a ticle-tatle . .a chatting or chattering Minx. 1617 
Janua Ling. 16 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets; for she 
will vndoe you both by chatting. 
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1 2 . tram. To chatter, prate, or prattle (a things ; 
to utter ianiiliorly ; to talk io a gosiiping way. 
Obs, 

1413 Vntg^, Ptbt Ter0Htio 30a, While nHe lyueth she may 
chatt [filfgumm«U\ it at hya eere, 15^'^ Houmnau Ctmm. 
I. ta^a A woman pOhscMed with a babiing apiril, that 
could have chatted any language Baving the Iriith. itfj 
Stanyhumt AtM0it II. t Arb.) 46 To what purpoee do I chat 
such ianglerye crimtrams Y tbm Hwlih A $u/tfmdv. in Fuller 
Appeal (lafo) 399 Bent to Teara this language, for fear 
lliey should not chat it handsomely when they came to 
heaven, a 1745 Swift iVkt, 1841 11 . 80 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of Haf;e. 

3 . intr. To talk m a light and informal manner ; 
to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

1356 Robinson tr. Mart’s Utopia (Arb.) 2a, 1 miiste corn- 
men with my wife, chatte with my children, and talke wyth 
my seruantes. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 11884' 5> Matter 
for them and others to chat of. 1990 Shaks. Comi. Err. 11. 
ii. 27. 1609 Milton Nainnty 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
, Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 1740 West Let. in 
f 7 rayr (177s) 98 They can chat about trifles. 18x4 
Jane Austkn Laity Shsom xxiii (1879) 355 Aher chatting 
on indifferent subjects. i8to K. Peacock III. 

94s fjord and Lady Burwortn,and the Squire, were tluitLing 
by the fire. 

1 4 . tram. To speak familiarly of^ talk of, tell 
as gossip. Obs, 

a 1393 IT Smith fVks. 1867 II. 406 She began to chat the 
same amongst her goMiips. 1996 W. .Smiih Chians 11877) 
II When to my flocke my daily wocb I chate. 1607 Shaks. 
C or, II. i. 334 Your prailiiig Nurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby cric, While she cliats him ICoriolaiius]. 
tUhJlt, v.t^ Ohs. Sc, Generally referred to 
Chate //l, and explained as ' Hang : but this is 
quite uncertain. 

X913 Douoiwoi AKaeis viii. Prol. 136 Quod I, Cliurle, ga 
chat the and chyd with ane vther. axSSo CkrisUs Kirite 
Gr. iv, He chcraist hir, echo bad gae chat him. 

Chate, ohatte, ohat. Thieves' Cant, ? Obs, 
[Origin uncertain : see quot. 1610.] pi. Gallows. 

1967 Harman CnveatitHtg^ 64 Chaites^ the gallowes. /but. 
86 'iTyning on the chates |nllowes]. 1610 Rowlands 
Mart. Mat/tall^ Chafes^ the Gallowes; here he mistakes., 
for chates it should be chentes which word is vsed generally 
for things, .if you will make a word fur tlie Gallows, you must 
put thereto the word ireymng . . and so Ireyning chente is 
. .hanging things or the Gallows and not chates. 1673 R. 
Head Cant. Acad. 36 Chats^ the Gallowes. c 1690 iii B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew. 1719 in New Cant. Diet. 

U Chhtaaa ( J^li? ). /V. oh&toaux. [Fr. chAteau 
OF. ckastel L. castellutn Cahtlk. J A castle ; 
a large mansion or country house (cf. Castle sb. 3) : 
used only in reference to P'ranceand other parts of 
the Continent. (P'ormcrly in inoic general use.) 

1789 H. Wamkilr Remin, iv. 37 At a dhtance . . was a 
chateau of a considerable German nobleman. iy93CowPEN 
To VV. Hayley^ Dear architect of flnu chateaux 111 air. 1806 
CoMetteerScotl. isa The mansion-house of llaixiel, attached 
to the old tower or chateau of the manor. X847 Cmkheun 
A/fm. itfoH/'aqmr Wks. (Bohni 1 . 341 From a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his chateau. 
1876 Morlkv Diderot 1 . 109 He was transferred from the 
dungeon to the chftteau 

Ohatel, *ell, obs. ff. Chattel. 

II Chatelain ( Jat^lfh, fa*tel/in). Also 6 oha- 
telyne, 7 -aine, [a. mod.F. chdtsiain OF, ehas~ 
telaini\ « Chabtklain, Castellan. {Obs. as an 
Eng. title.) 

> 5*3 hn. Berners P'roiss. I. Ixv. 87 Therlc of Mountfort 
eiUred into the castell . .and receyuea the feauliie of oil the 
men of that Chatclayne. a 1533 — Jtuon uxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelync of y* toune came to huon. X643 Prynnk Soft. 
Power Pari. il 17 The foure Chatelaines, .of the Cattles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scarborough. 
i8aa Byron tVemer 1. i. 340 7 'he Chatclains must keep 
Their Castle walls. 

II Chatalaine Ja lcLr n). [a. F. chdtclaine^ fetn. 
of chdlelain."] 

1 . A female castellan ; the mistress of a castle 
or country house. 

1899 M. Arnold Tristram 4- /r., The youngest fairest 
chatmaine That this realm of France can booxt. 1861 Lady 
Ciiatterton in Mem. A dm Gamlner 1 . iv. 5a A good 
chfttelaine and true, of an English country house. 

2 . An ornamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the bunch of 
keys, etc. of a medieval chAtelaiue : it consists of 
a number of short chains attached to the girdle 
or belt, etc., bearing articles of household use 
and ornament, as keys, corkscrew, scissors, pen- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc , ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) 

x 99 i A rt Jml. Catal. Gt. Exkib, 4^1 The modeni chate- 
laine is but a reproduction of an article of discorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladieB. .more than a century and a half ago. 
I1ie watch, Uie nctiwoni, f/wi, pincushion. &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 18(99 T. 
Oliphant Elgin’s Mission II. 191 fThey} tie bundles of 
charms or duuelaines to their watch-chains. xSye Baker 
Nile Tribut. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 
as a SOTt of ch^elaine. 1883 Cassell’s Pam. Mag, Oct. 
698/> Chatelaine bags are much worn again. 

Ohatelainry ( ]^-t£IAiri). [f. Chatelain + -bt : 
in OF. ehasielleturie .'] The district under a chaM ^ 
lain ; Chatellant. 

186# Sir F. Paloravr Norm. ^Eng, III. 495 The adjoin- 
ing towns and chatellaineries. 


1 Obs, Hist, Also 5 abutolet. 
£ 0 . OF. chastiUU mocLF. ehdUUt^ dim. of chastely 
ckdtean Ca«tlb: see Castlet, Caetillst.] A 
little castle ; the name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 Fasyan vii. sot 11 m kynge was kept in the castell of 
1 -ourre, and tlie other .ii. in the cnastelet. 1913 Ld. Bioinkm 
Froiss. 1 . dvi. 189 Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and after into the chatelette. i8es 
Strutt S^rte 4 Past, lu. iv. 187 The little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paria 

ClUbtallaiiy ( Alto in 7 ohastel- 

lenie. [ad. mod.F. chdlellenit, OP*. chasiellenU^ 
assimilated to Castkllaky, q.v.] ■» Castellant. 

1668 Load. Gas. No. With all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, ChasteJeuies, 7 'erritories. tjtsJbid. No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Tournesis. 1719 /bid. 
No. 53M/* Ibe Chaitellany of Tournay. x88x Easn, Rev, 
Jan. 88 The restiiution of Douai, Lille and other chatellanies. 
Chater(e, -ixig, obs. if. Chatteh v., etc. 
Chateract, obs. form of Catabaot. 
t Cha'tarestra. Obs. [fem. of chaterere, 
Chattebeu : see -hteu.] A female chatterer. 

a xe9D Owl 4- Night. 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre 1 Nere 
thu never i-bunde vastre. 

t Ohatenn, -eiuc. Obs. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pi. tif chatel Chattel.] * Chattels. 

{lepe BRivroN 1. v. 8 3 Si ^ynt ses clmteu^ toxez, transl. 
let hu chattels be appraised.) sapy K. Glouc. (1734) 113 
Kichesse. .of chatews, and of lond^ al so. Ibid. 471 That 
holi churclie lie soldc iiouxt the chateus there lette. /bid. ^60 
Sane euerich iif & lime, & chateus al so. 1389 Eng. tii/ds 
(1870) 53 To certefyen xou of godes & chatetix. 

Chatluunite itjee t&mdit). Min. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where found.] A variety 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Ainer, yrnL, Sc. XLVII. 351. 

Chathern, obs form of Chawdron ; hence 
Oha'thernwiae adv.^ like a clmwdron. 

x66i K. W. CoiU. Charac.iiBSo) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
an old cows neck hang chathern wise, lank and loose, 
t Oha'tlng, vbL sb. rare Apparently a nonce- 
word, formed on the hunting term Rkchating. 

c X9a9 Skelton Riplyc. 317 I'o hunt them into hell, With 
blowyng out your homes . . With chatyng and rechatyng, 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatlr, obs. lorm of Chatter. 
t Gha'tmate. Obs. rare. [ 1 . CHATr^.l + Mate.] 
A gossip. 

>599 Nashe Lent. Stajpe ri87i) 68 The toothless trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 

tCha'ton, chatton. Obs. [a. ¥. chaton 
kitten, catkin, dim. of chat cat.] A catkin. 

J-YTK iJodoens VI. Ivi. 730 [The walnut tree) bringeth 
fourth lon^ tentes or yeltowe ragged things . . hanging vpun 
the tree, like smal Catces tayles . . longer then tlic Chattons 
of Whythie . .Alter ihei^ tentesor Catkens, the IcHues showe. 

Chator. Aphetic form of achatoHf% ^ Cater. 
1619 Dali'on Conntrey ^Justice evii. (1630) 379 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other uflicer. 

t Chatoyant iJatwayah.Jatoi auO, a. (and sb.') 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in same sense, pres. pple. of 
chatoyer (on I- type catied-re') : cl. flamboyant. 
Littr 6 gives chatoyer 'm dial, of lieiryjas * to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet *.] 

A. adj. Having a changeable, undulating, or 
floating lustre, like that of a cat's eye in the dark. 

x8i6 Clkavelanu Afin. 357 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure . It is slightly chatoyant. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
38 The ' Moon-stone* a vanety of pearly adularia presenting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished. x86o O. W, Holmes 
Elsie P UB87) 79 The. .chatoyant, .sea of. .silks and satins. 

B. sb. 1. Chatoyant quality or lustre. [So in Fr. ) 

sj^Phil. Tram. LXXXVUL 414 *rhc chatoyant or play 

of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

2. A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sur- 
face and interior of whicli, when cut and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. 

II Chatoyement. rare. [F. ; *see prec.] 
Changing or undulating lustre ; play of colour. 

18x6 Ulravklano Min. 41 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors ; tnsed colors. . For the former, which 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the French term 
rha/oyementf because it is expressive, and because there is 
no word in English, /bid. A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or a chatoyement, when diflerent collec- 
tions of colors .'ilternately appear and disappear. 

Chatre, obs. form of Chatter v. 
llOhatta (tfaetl, tja’ta). An^o-Ind. [Hindi 
chhatdf Skr. chnatra.'X 

1. An umbrella (in India). 

1796 Ann, Rev. (1803) I. axa/s Two bearers, who , . carry 
a chatta. xSja G. C Muwor Pen 4- Pencil 11 . 158, 1 
therefore ordered my choir, my Chattah. and my telescope. 
1836 Marryat OUa Podr. xxvi, Gold cnatta chiefs . . per- 
mitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their hhadt. 

2. The Umbrella-tree {Magnolia tripttala\ a 
native of India. 

*®M Caumtkr Orient. Aan.^, ^ *rhc chatta-tree is here 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella. 
CHiAttabla (tja: t&b'l), a. [f. Chat v. + -able.] 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

1867 E. Vatks Fortem Hope it x6 He finds old friends 
chattable and kindly. s 889 B, L, Farjeon Sacred Nugget 
111 . Tii. t 8 He was fond of a chattable mate. 
Chatta'tlon. nonce^wd, [L Chat v. -t* -ation.] 
Chatting, chat- 


1799 Mad. D*Arblay*8/?nir7Vl.ei9 AneiKelfenttfiniMT 
it was, and our chattation no dbogveeaMt sauce. 

01ia*tta^T6, a. nonco*wd, [f. Chat v. + -ativb 

(cf. talkative')^ Chatty, talkative. 

X873 St, PauFs Mag. 1. 643 They grew civil and chattativa. 

Ciiatte, obs. form of Chat. 

Cliattoe (tjaeti'). nonc€-wd. [f. Chat v. •I--BE.] 
The person to whom one chats. 

18B6 Spectator 3 Jan. xi/s Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more esjmally a pleasant chattee. 

Onattel (tjic‘t' 1 ). Forms : 3 ohatel, ohetel, 
6 ohatel, -ell, 6-7 ohattell, 6- chattel, [a. OF. 
chatel^ chetcl (ONF. catcL Pr. captal, cafial)\-- 
late L. captdle^ L. capitate principal, property, 
goods, etc, : ace Cattub. Chatol, pf. chaieux^ was 
me form adopted in legal Anglo-French ; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pi. chaieux is occasional as a technical term in 
ME. ; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman catel, later cattellf cattle. In the 
1 6th c. (as shown under Cattle) this was gra- 
dually restricted to ' live slock and at the same 
time chatel. chattel, liegan to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense * article of 
property ’.] 

I. Collective senses. Obt. 

tl. Property; goods; money ;«»Ca»tel i. Ohs. 

a xsts Ancr. R. 334 To dcalen his fed«r chetcl to neodfule. 
a 1040 Wohunge in C oti. Horn. 371 Aihwer wid Lhatel mon 
luai luue cheape. X440 Peuton Lett. 27 1 . 41 All maner of 
chattel! to the seide John Lysion apperteynyng, aru acru- 
wyd on to the Kyng. 

t2. Capital, principal. Ohs. 

1506 Ord.C rysten Men iW. dc W.) iv. x\i.337 The chatell 
that IS the somme ^ynen . . and lae gayne . . In puuynge 
the gayne & Lhaiel in ccrinyne. 

t3. iJve stock ; ■= Cattle. Ohs. rare. 

[Apparently an attempt to extend the ch- form to all senses 
of the earlier catet. caitell.] 

16x7 \yyiA\Ton Agiucourt ^^S Nortieuer Icaue till they their 
ChattcII cleare. X696 Dl la Prymf Diary 78 Cliattel eats 
turnqxs in this country better than they'll do hay. 

II. As an individual sb. vciih plural. 

4. A movable ]iossession ; any possession or 
pit^cc of pixiperty other thnn real estate or a Irec- 
hold. (Generally in plural. Cf Chateus.) 

*549 i^'fllm Hoortie's Introii. (1870) Introd 71 AUo 

1 gme rtiid hcqueih all my cliattcllcs and houses lying aoow'ie 
Wyncliester vnio Richard Mathew, sggM Weht Symbol. 
1. 1. ft All goods, chatifU immnuable, Iwndmen. and olhr*- 
things not ^ing by Law prohibited may be sold, a x6s6 
J^i.KTCMER Nice FaUurw. 1, A rich uncle died, and left niR 
chattels. x64a Pkvnne Antid, iii. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and die King djre before they arc levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall nut enjoy them, though a chattic ; but liis Suc- 
cessor. x8a6 SroTT iToodst. li, Ddiver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart. X837 Syd. Smith Let. Wks. 
1859 II. 363/3 It is an al)ho 1 ute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, is pari of the Archbishop's assets . . and within the 
memory of man such opliuiu have been publicly sold by 
auLiiOii. X849 PoLSoN in LncycL Afetrop. 834/1 * 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of 
chattel. X883 L LOYD Ebblft FI. 11 . 343 Frank's ski 
and some other precious cnattcis. 

b. In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 
and chattel real : sec the quots. 

199a Hulobt Chatelles personal les. .Chatcla reall. x6x6 
Bulixikar, Chattels reall are lea.ses or wards. Chattels 
personalt are all moueable goodn, as money, plate, cattcll. 
s6a8 Coke (in Litt. 199 Of chattels personals. X65X W. G. 
(r. Cowel’e Inst. a6 Ail moveable CioodN (which by us are 
tearmed pcrsonall Chattells) which the Wife brinn . . do 
presen^ passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 386 Cliatcels real . . are such as concern . . 
the realty ; as terms for years of land, wardships in chivalry 
..next presentation to a church. 1876 Digbv Real P‘rop. 
V. I I. ao8 Thus leasehold interests caiue to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveame, they received the mongrel name of 
* diauels real 


o. Goods and chattels : a comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal properly. (Cf. Cattle 3 ). 

X970 6 LaMbardb Peratnb. /CenttiBiS^ Sti^l'he custodfe, 
not of the landes nnely. .but of the goiAfts and chattels also. 
>996 Smak.s. Tam. Shr. 111. ii. 333, I will he master of what 
is mine owne, Shee is my goods aiy chattels, she is my house. 
x66o 7riat Regie. 35 If you finde that he is guil^, you shall 
enquire, what Goods, and Chattels he haiJ, x«n Butlkk 
/fud. I. iii. 314 For he in all his amorous battles, No'dvan- 
tage finds like goods and chattels X761 Hume Hist. Eng. 

I. viii. Z74 All his goods and chattels were confiscated. X768 

J. Powell Derises (1827) II. 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. J1848 
Lyiton HaroUi iii. ii, Part of his goods and chattels. 

d. transf. and fig. 

\i&b CowrRR Gratitude 50 Compawsed about with the 
goods And chattels of leisure and ease. sSaa Syd. Smith 
iFks. 1859 II. X94/1 Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and posBes.sio|ia of the world. 

e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaven or bondmen. 

X649 Milton Tenure Kings 11 *l'o make the subject no 
better then the Kings slave, his chattell, or his ixissession 
that may be bought and sold. 1793 KtcuARinon Grofsdison 
(ed. 7) v. 363 Does he not by this step make me his Chatties, 
a piece of furniture only, to be removed . . at his pleasure. 

Blackrtomr Comm, II. 93 s83a Austin yurispr. (1B79) 
1 . XV. 4<» Much eloquent indignation haa..bem vented 
Buperficiously on the application of the term chattel to the 
slaves in the English colonies : seeing that the term chattel 
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• .limport^]) that the rights of the miiicerQ(vorhliifatvo..do« 
Volvo <m HisintMUcytoacoTtMnelamof his roprosentatives. 

Mts. Stow* Umtt Tmn't C\ xl io To see whmt this 
mtelli|Eont chattel had boea about. iMg LtvtMoaTONs iTeMi- 
om XIX. 39r The chief traffic vras in human chattels* 

5. Comb., ohattel-intereat, an iuterest in leaie- 
hold proi>c>ty. 

1767 Blackstonb Camm. II. T73 That by this means a 
remainder may be limited of a chattel interest* after a par- 
tictilv estate for life created in the same. rylBf J. Powbll 
DrviSMi (1827) II. 3jS Where the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as personal estate. ilM PtcBY Rtat /*rvA v. \ i. 006 A 
leasehold, or, as it is often called, a chattel interest in land. 
ibid, f e. 0x6 1'here can be no estate t>dl in a chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. 

Chattelhood (t/fC'flhud). The condition or 
position of a chattel. 

1871 Echo 15 Auv;., The last great country in which human 
chattelhood exists as an institution. 

Cliattelism (t/ie teliz'm). [See -T.sir.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1B65 W. Phillips in ComrnfonwaitAihostna U.S.) 18 Feb. 
To grind the negro without restoring chattelUm. 1879 
Toukgeb Foots Err. xl. ^5 The., spirit of*the nominally 
defunct system of Chatteliam was still alive. 

ChAtteliiation (tjceit^biz^i jan). [f. next.] 
The action of chattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. 


Guardian 09 Feb. ^/a What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the 'chattelisation'of theland. . the custom sanc- 
tioned by modern society of treating land as an object which 
like other objects can be bought or soU, let and hired. 
Chaiiteligei v. [f. Chattel + -izk.] To treat 
as a chattel. Hence Gha*ttellaed ///. a. 
sStB N, Amor. Rev^ 051 Chattelired humanity. 

Cna'ttelflhip. [see -ship.] - Chattelhood. 

1857 R01U ill. 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chattelship. 

Chatter (.tJsc Uj), v, Forms : 3 cheater, 3-7 
ohater(a, 4 6 ohatre, 5 ohyter, ohatir, ohatere, 
ahatur, 6 chyUer, ohattre, 5- chatter. [An 
onomatopoeic word of frequentative form : cf. Du. 
koeteren to jabber, kweiteren to chatter, and Eng. 
twitter, jabber, etc. See also Chittek.] 

1 . Of birds : To utter a rapid succeshion or series 
of short vocal sounds ; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, e.g. of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now called the 
‘ Iwitier ’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

( Human ' thattering * was originally transferred from the 
chattering of inrds ; but the ' chattering* of a ma;ipie, etc., is 
now commonly laWen as a simile from that of a human 
b<ririg.> 

a EM»S After. R. 15a Spiiruwe is a cheaterinde brid : 
cheutered cucr ant chirmed . . so ouh ancre . . chirmcn 8t 
cheateren eucr hire bonen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R, 
V. xxiii. (X49S) 131 Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete. c 1430 Lvdg. Mvt. Poems ( 1840) t^o(M.'iiz) 'Ilie stare 
wyl chatre. t 1535 Dewks Introd. Fr, in Pnh^. 917 The 
byrdes chermes and diattereth. 1607 Topsri.l Ref'jents 610 
1 he old ones [s wallows] will fly away chatteringj ana chirping 
in mournful sort. x6ii Bible Isa. xxxviii. 14 Like u crane or 
a swallow, so dki 1 chatter ; 1 did moume as a douc. 1699 
Dampirr Voy. II. 11. ii 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. c 1810 Woausw. 
Resolution Ind. 6 I'he jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters. 1859 Jkphson Brittany x. 169. 
b. trans. 

C1400 Test, LoTft Prol., How should then a French man 
borne, such termes conne iuinpere in his m.'itter, but as the 
Jay cliatcrcth English. i6f6 Surfu & Markh. Countr, 
harm 234 An infinite number of pretie small Birds, which 
continually, .doe chatter and chant their proper and naturall 
branch -songs. 

2 . Of human beings: To talk rapidly, inces> 
saiitly, and with more sound than sende,. Esp. 
said of children ; but often applied vituperatively 
to speech which one does not like. Also said of 
apes and other animals whose voice suggests 
human chattering. 

a. intr. 

a lago Osvl 4 Nijeht 302 'Jliu chaterest so doth on Irish 

t reosL 1377 Lanul. /*. PL B. xiv. 006 If he chyde or chatre 
Lyin chieueth be worse, c X440 Prom^. Paru. 70 Chateryn, 
garrio. c X440 York Myst. xxvi. x8o puu chaterist like a 
churle bat can chyde. CX490 iVhy cati't be nun 051 in E. 
E. P. (186a) 144 Whoso chateryt lyke a py. .schalle be put 
owte qX company. 1549 Olds Erasm. Par. t Tim. v. 23 
Shamefully chattring of mariage. .of the nau^htynes. .done 
in other mens householdes. i6so Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 9 
I.ike Apes, that moe and chatter at me. And after bite me. 
i8m Kingslrv Hypatia ii. ix The female slaves, .worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. 
IV. X74 Chattering about wliat he had done for the good 
cause. 

b. trans. 

a xaas [see 1I. 1847 Disraeli Tassered 111. vl, He looked 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charming delusions. 
1830 Tennyson [n Mem. Ixix, They chatter’d trifles at the 
door. s88a W. C. Smith Kildrosian 70 Even the girla 
Chatter half-atheism. 

3 . Of the teeth : To make a noise by rapidly 
repeated collision ; to shiver, shake, 
a. intr. (Rarely said of the person.) 
c 1400 A nturs of A rth xi, The schaft and the shol, shaturt 
to the shin, c 1430 Hxnrvson Test. Cret., Mis tetiie chat- 
crit and shiveret with the chin. 1337 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oj^ford X4s, 1 stode. .in a cold ffrosty moniyng. 


tyil that my teeth chattred In my heed, sdag SflAim* Xsw 
IV. VL Wl^ the raiae caiM to wet me, and the wlodn 
to make me chatter. s6^ 9 Hovi.s Occae. R^. 11. ii, My 
leeth chatter, and my whole Body does shakh atron^y 
enough to make the Bed it self do So. vydb SoUtHXV Mg. 
Echg. iv, I'he evening wind already Makes one's te^ 
chatter 1863 M rs Oliphant Salem Ck. xvi. 089 Her very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 

b. cattsalfy. To make {the teeth) chatter. 

1603 Harbnbt Pop, ItnposK 1x9 The poore Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. ti66 SalA Barbary vU. xjx Cower- 
ing in comers.. gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate paged s. 

4. Applied to similar sounds: esp. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration. 

*833 Pharmaceut. ^rnL XIII. 105 It burned with the. . 
flame.. of cannet coal, and 'chattered* in burning, 1879 
Holtz APFEL Turning IV. 34a The vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘ chatter * upon each other. i88e DaUy 
News 30 Apr. 0 [He] first heard one of the bars * chatter* 
when a train was passing over the bridge. 1IH4 Britten 
li'atck 4 Cloekm. 136 If the cutting edge is above the centre 
of the body pressure, .cmises it to^chatter 

Chatter (tfin-tai), sb.^ Forms: 3 ohatere, 
6- chatter, [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The chattering of certain birds ; also of apes, 
etc. : sec the vb. 

a lago Otoi 4 Night. 084 Mid chavling and mid chatere. 
*784-99 CowPER Pairing-time 15 And with much twitter, 
and much chat ter. Began to agitate the matter. >797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 103 If^note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

2. Incessant talk of a trivial kind ; prate, tattle. 

f8S[x Longp. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, Your words are 

but idle and ei^ty chatter. *»S8 £MER.snN Eng. Traits, 
Religion Wka. (Bohn) f I, 100 The chatter of French politics 
. had quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 

3. Comb.,bAchatter-house\ ohatter-bag.-baoket, 
dial, variants of Chattebbox, q.v. ; f ohatter- 
chitter, small talk, gossip (cf ckitter-chatteP) ; 
ohatter-ple, familiar name for the Magpie ; also 
fig. = chatterbox ; chatter water {humotvus'), tea. 

x888 Elworthv lY. Somerset Gloss., *Chatter-bag. 1873 
Lane. Gloss., *CAattep^-basket, an incewant talker; gen. 
applied to a child, tjtt Wenieuorth Papers 007 You bid 
me send you all the *Chatter-Chitter I heard, i6xx Spbv.i> 
Hht. Gt. Brit. vi. xxvi. (163a) xao A *Chatter-hmise for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires. x7ai-x8eo 
Bailey, *CJkatter-pie, a kind of bird. x888 [Common in 
dial. Glossaries] 1863 Mrs. Toociooo VorksA. Dial, s.v., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

tCluittar (tJse-Ui), sb:^ Obs. [f. Chat n."* 4 
-EB 1.] One who chats ; a gossip. 

1336 Hoby Courtier (xs6x> Yy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter, a x6^ T. Cartwright Cft^/nt. Rkem. 
N. T. ( 1618) Pref. 5 He sharply reproucth such . .as chatters 
and vnprofitable. 

CSiatteration (tJiBtw/**/on). [See -attok.] 
humorous, ^stematic or pretentions chattering. 

x86a B’ness Bunsen in Hare Li/e 11 . vi. 318 Carlyle taxes 
one's patience by wilful chattcration witH the pen. 1870 
Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 393 The noisy dm, and general 
chatteratioiL 

Chaiiterboz. [Perh. in origin akin to clap- 
dish.^ Contemptuous or playful name for a habit* 
ual chatterer. 

18x4- x8 in 7 ’onD. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed ) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. X876 Hardy Hand of 
Btkelb. T. 4X One of those hostile days . . when chattel - 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. 1878 E. 
Jenkins Haverholme 59 A mere political chatterbox. 

Chatterer (tjsc tarai). [f. Chatter v. + -krI.] 

1. One who chatters; an idle and petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler. 

1340 Hvrde tr. Yiws* instr. Chr. lYom. i. xvl. (R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. 1693 W. Rouertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 193 A b.'ibbler, prater, chatterer or jangler ; 
a man more full of words than wiL X7M Mathi^ Purs. 
Lit. (1798) 77 Mere London Divines . . chatterers in book- 
sellers shops. i88x Goldw. Smi i'h Lect. 4 Ess. 161 A voluble 
and empty chatterer. 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other- world plirasrs. 

2. The name of birds of the family Ampelidm ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Wax wing {Ampe- 
lis garrula) ; in N. Amer. the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina (A. carolinensis or cedronem). 

1730 Mortimer in Phil. Tram. XXXVI. 431 Garrulns 
Carolinensis, the Chatterer.^ X7M Pennant tint, Zool. II. 
508 The chatterer visiis this kingdom^ at very uncertain 
times. xttBx Spring Lapi. 979 There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon iv. 71, 

I Raw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer (Am- 
Pelis Cotinga). .it i.s a dull, quiet bird. 

ObattsrlM vbl. sb. [f. Chatter v. 

4 -inoL] The action cxi>res8ed by the verb 
Chatter (in its various senses). 

axatt Omlk- Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe. 
y77 Langl. P. PI. a. 11. 84 Chateryn g-oute-of-resoun. IM 
Barclay Shtp of Fooles (1570) 38 The Pye Betrayes her 
birdes by her chattering and crye. x3tt Abp. Hamilton 
Cettech. 1 1884^34 Morning St chatering of teith. 1389 Pap/e 
to. Hatchet <1844) 39 Neuer trouble the church with 
chattering. 1703 Maumdrell Joum. yerus. {1739} 07 Ir- 
reverent chat terms of certain Prayers. s8|09 Med. yml. 
XXL 013 Several rigors, and regular chattering of the teeth. 
18B0 Daily News 00 Apr. 0 He had no knowledge of iron- 
work ; but he knew sufticient to lighten the 'chattering*. 

b. attrib. 

CX678 Roxb. Bal. ^i88a) IV. 3^ He oit her Chattering- 
string, And he [quickly] set her Tongue on the run. 
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f Hit oiAttm (in Virioug umm oi the 
-JeQioe adn. 

a uMg Auer. R, ^$9 $paruw« u acheatorindo br&d- , sgai' 
Barciav Skip if Foaiesitwy) 39 Take example^ Che chat- 
tering pye. ! 89 « Shake. Tinn. Skr. tv, ft. 38 To tame in 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. s«8t Cowrsa 
Couvers. 457 Leader of a chattering train. ili4 Lowku. 
Fireside Teesv. 003 To intrude chatteringly upon the mid- 
night privacy of Apollo. 

1 0Aa*tt3rilBt. Obs. rart~K [Sdd •lirr.J A' 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

a 1704 Tt BaowN IVke. (1760) 11 . 904 (D.^ You ore the only . 
modem chatterist that t hw has aucceeded me. 

ChattenBont. rare. Chattering. 

In Maix D’AattLAv's Diary (¥, Haiti 

ClMttuton’s eomvoand. A compotition 
used for intulating submuine telegraph cubteik 

1887 Jfittl. Soc, Telegr. Engineers XV 1 . 45gT1iiscompounif 
(which is perhaps somewhat erronconsly known as ' Chatter- 
ton’s oompound*) is usually composed of.gutta peTcha $> 
[paits] resin t [part] and Stockholm car x (pi^]. 

t Ou*tmys sb, Obs, [f. CHATTxa v., afler 
battery. \ Chatting, chat, chatter. 

X789 Mad. D’Arrlav Diarp 4 Corr. V, tf There was, 
no lack ofchatiery and thatterers. ilsg Ibid. VII, x) She 
certainly would not leave town without eeeking another 
chattery with her old ftieod. 

Ohattery (tjse tari ). a, [jf. Cbattib 4 i.] 

1. Characterized by chattering, ran, 

Pall Matt G. 6 July xi As chattery io the teeth as if' 
their under jaws were loowe. 

2. dial. * .Stony or pebbly. Craven * (Halllwell). 
ciia*ttiiies8i. [i‘. Chatty a.' 4 -hesb.] The 

quality of being chatty. 

1876 ORKaM Short Hist. i. v. (1880^ 47 Tradition told.. of 
his chttttiness over the adventures of his lift, tits Baek^ 
setter 3 Sept. 883/0 This learning, chattiness, and umulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Chat’ting sb. ff. Chat v.i 4 

-ihoL] 'Ihe action of the verb CfuAT (in varioiu 
senses) ; esp. Easy f.< miliar talkiiig. 

xjM Babcla Y Ship 0/ Fooles ( 1 570) 39 ra all thdr chatting 
and plentie of language. 1340 IToall Erasstu Abopk. sSp b. 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng ana contyotial 
baUleyng of Cicero. 18x3 *J'. Godwin Rom. Andif. (2605) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing Che chatting or the 
crowing of the birds. 0x877 Barrow Serm, (xBio) I. 076 
*J‘he impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the worbL, 
1884 Chr. World 9 ( 3 ct. 760/3 hour spent in chatting. 

Cnatting (tjstig), ppl. a. [f. Chat v.^ 4 
*iMa ^.] That chats (in various senses of the verb). 
Hence OluvUlsigly adv. 

1389 Fleming Yirg. Georg, i. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Heuslrt temple, Conscience i, Ustnlng to thy 
chatting fears. 1803 Galt Entail II. xvii. 156 The (wo 
redressers of wrongs chatiingly proceeded towaids Grippy. 

X87S Daih • ^ 

tiimly and 


x87a Dailv News 3 Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
ti^ly and inquisitively about it. 

Chattle, obs. form of Chattel. 

Chatton, var. of Chatoh, Obs., catkin. 
il Chatty (tja ti), sb. Anglo-Ind, [Hindi chfttl 
earthen vessel or pitcher.] An East Indian pot for 
water ; spec, a porous earthen water-pot or jar. 

X78X in Lives of Lindsaye HI. 085 (Y.) We drank hit. 
[majesty’s] health in a chatty of sherbet. i8t8 'Quiz* 
(rraml Master iv. 93 note. The chatties are vessels made of 
earthj of little or no value. 1B39 Marryat Pkant. Skip 
xxxiii, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. 1863 Living- 
sroNK Zambesi vii. 169 Earthen p^s, like Indian chatties. 
i68y Pall Mall G. sx Oct. ii/a Plssring with wooden spoons 
on DrMs chatties. 

Chatty (t/se-ti), a.i [f. Chat j:^.i 4 -t.] Given 
to chat or light easy talic. 

a 176s Lady M, W Montague Lett. 1 . 3S(T.) As chatty as 
yuur parrot. 1793 W. Seward Anecd. 11. 060 (Jod.) He 
was venr chatty in oon venation. i88a Pbrodv Eng, 
youmafism xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Cha’tty, a .2 Tf. Chat sb.^i 4 -t.] (See quot.) 

x8xa J. M. Vaux Flask Diet., Chatty, lousy. 

Chatsrue, obs. form of Caittw. 

Chau, chaw, var. of Cha, Obs., tea. 
Chaubuok, var, of Cbawbuck, (oriental) whip. 
Chauoeore* -eur, obs. form of Cbaubsuae. 
tChanoepe. Obs. rare~^. [a. OF. chaucepU, 
mod.F. chausse-pied."] A shoeing-horn. 

1499 Promp.Parv.(llynuon)C\mxczpt or schoynge home 
[c x^ chauncepe], parcopollex. 

Chaiiceria]l (tj^slori&n), a. (and sb.') [f. the 
name of the poet (Jhauccr 4 -ian. Cf. Spenserian.'] 

A. adj„ Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Chaucer or his writings. 

s66o M. Parker Hist. Arthur xig. C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. i8 ^ Emkrson A ddr. Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) 11 . 9X2 Homenc . or Chaucerian pictures. s8$o 
WHIPPLE Ess, 4 Rev. II. 36^ His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object in its exact 
form. 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

1888 Furnivall Temp. Pref. Canterb. Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby recorded. 
1883 N. 4 0 . 27 Nov. 398/9 William Thynne, known to us 
as a Chaucerian. 

Cluiucdxisill (tjp'sariz’m). [f. as prec. 4 -ibm.] 
An expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer. 

m ■■ 

whici 

isme) shall accept in good part. 


1393 Nashk Strange flews Wks. X883-4 II. 175 Newes, 
hicn if your wonship 'according to your wontea Chaucer- 
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MBii) 11 . 8o (D.) The many Chaucerismi need (for 1 will 
not eay affected by him {Spentcr]) are ChouAht by the 
ignorant to be blemiehee. ilgi Triuch Siu^y ttf Wvrdt 
V. ] «4 The employment of euch * Chancttritmi*. 

ChkuoeB, obg. form of CHAUHBltB. 
i-Ohaud, a. and ih. Obi, [a. F. chaud L. 
calid-us hot ] 

1 . Oiij, Hot. rare, 

t|8. Autecrist in Todd 3 Treat Wycl{f iy> Metes, .well 
dnt wi^ apiccrie chaud & pluse*chaud. 

2 . ib. Heat. rare"~^. 

1699 Gauukn Tears CA, 574 <D.) The over-hot breath- 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stifle and 
suilocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Chauder, -em^ obs. ff of Chalder, Chaldron. 
Cbaud-inalli, molla. Sc. Law. [a. OF. 
(hauiU mellee (in med.L. calida melUia) ^heattd 
affray or broil': see (By Selden and 

others erroneously identified with chance medley^ 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.;] 

A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion ; hence, the wounding or killing of a man 
in such an affray, without premeditation. 

€ 1405 WvNTOUN Cron. Vf. xix, 33 Gyve ouy be suddane 
chawdmellb Hapnyd swa slayne to be He ony of the Thny- 
nys kyne. 1597 Skene De Verb. Chaud-Melle^ in 

Latine Rixa ; ane boat suddaine tuiJzie, or debaite, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thoucht-fellouie. Jbid.^ A/e/U- 
tuntf MedUtumt Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse. 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of set 
purpose, or prmcogitaia malitia. 1671 Skloen Notts on 
Htngham in Fortescue 233 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from * Chaud mclle*. syu Scots Mag. (1751) May 331/3 
The murder is not said to have been committed from sudden 
mssion, or chaud mella. 1769 Blackstonb Cotnm. IV. 184 
Chance-medl^, or (as some rather chuse to write it) chaud- 
medley ; the former of which, .signifies a casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood or passion. s66e 
Cosmo Innks Scott Mid. Ages vi. 198. 

tohandpisse. Obs. in 5 ohaudpya, 6 .S'r. 
ohaudpeeoa. [a. F. chaudepisse.'] Strangury, or 
other urinary or venereal disease. 

a 13^ Sinon , Bartkot (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Diabetica passio 
. . dicitur chaudepisse. C1440 Promp . Parv . 71 Cawdpys 
or chaudpys \.erroHtously cawepys or chavepyh] or stran- 
gury sekenesse. a 1645 MoNTOOMKaiB Flyttng 308 The 
inaflr and the snoire, the chaud-peece, the chanker. 

itCluilldroiI (pdrt»1). p". chaudron a caul- 
dron, a * copper A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also attrib. 

1883 Casstlts Fam. Mag Oct. 698, 'a The lining is chau- 
dron satin. 1884, )V*st. iDaily Press 11 Apr. 7 6 Shades I 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blue. 
Chaudron, obs. form of Chaldron. 

Chaue, obs. form of Chaff sb.^ 

Ohauel, obs. form of Jowl. 

Ohauf(e, chauff(e, obs. if. Chafe. 
t Chauffe, a. Obs. [f. Chafe v. : perhaps the 
vb.-stem used adjectively or attributively.] Chafed, 
chafing, fuming, angry. 

■SBa Stanvhurst Mnots 111. (Arb.) 76 In chauffe sea 
plassnye we tumble. 

Chauifer (tjy faj). [var. of Chafer (formerly 
chau/er), pefh, with some influence of mod.F. 
ckaujfoir^ f. chauffer to heat, CsAFa Also found 
as Choffer.] a metal basket containing Are, for- 
merly used in light-houses; a small portame furnace 
usually of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate. 

1833 Blaclno, Mt^. 359 Open coal Arcs, placed in open 
chamfers, were exhibited to the mariner. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers 11 . 334 llie lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. 1871 Carlvi.k in Mrs. C.’s Lett 1 . 179 In a 
room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp, 
b. Comb., as chauffer-pan. 

Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 453 Hie workman I 
. .carries the contents of the morur to the first chauffer-pan, 
where it is heated. 

t C 2 iatl*ff 6 t. Obs. rare—^. [a. F. chaufette 
chafing-dish (f^otgr.), f. chauffer to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the feet. 


tm-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 326 Not one of them will stir 
without a chaudpled, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be ready to place under her feet, when- 
ever she sits down : though few of these chauffets have fire 
in them. 

Chaufraln, variant of Chamfrain. 

ChaufUr, -yr, obs. ff. Crafbr.2 
Chaulale, obs. form of Caviare. 

Chauk(e, ohaulk(e, obs. forms of Chalk. 
Cliauld, ohaul(e» obs. forms of Chavel, Jowl. 
Chauldron, obs. f. Chaldron. 

Ghaanip sb. Obs. or dial. Also Cbaioe. [a 
phonetic variaut of Chawn jA] >sCbawn. 

i6ot Holland Pliny 11. Lxxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 1634 
chawnesi and nping gulfes. Idas BaiTTON Beauties of 
WHts. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chofttpm. a chasm, a crack in the 
ground. s88a )V. iVorcestersh. Wds, (E. D. S.) CAaamr, 
a crack in a floor or wall. 1884 Upion-on^Sovom Wds. 
(E. D. S.) Chawm, a crevice, an eartn-crack. 
t Chaum, v. Obs. [i^onetic variant of Chawn 
V. : cf. prec.] intr. To ^ap, crack, jnpe in flssnrea 
1610 Folkingham a rtqfSnrw^ 1 . k. 34 Chupina grounds, 
chinking, or chauming with Craniea lElsewhim also 
chaun.^ 

Chaumber, -lain, obs. ff. Chahbbb, -lain, 
etc. 


I HdumaionM (iAnAtfi). rr. ; from name 
I of a villgj^ in the department Seine*et-Oise.] A 
large variety of pear. 

1755 in Jmhsom b. v. Pear. s 86 a Anstbo Chmmul Isl. iv. 
XXL 489 The most remarkable in both islands is the chao- 
montel. /did, 489 Chaumontel pears of extraordinary sue. 

Chaump-, obs. spelling of Chamf-. 

Chaun(e, var. of Chawn, Obs. 

Chaun-, obs. spelling of Chan-. 

Chaunber, -hour, obs. ff. Chaicbbb. 
Chaunoh, ohaunfer, obs. ff. Change, 
Chamfer. 

ChaUTioprockt. nonce-wd. {ad. Gr. 
wpwcTot * wide-breeched * (L. Sc S.).] 

1875 Beowninc ArisMh. APol. 145 Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

C}iauna(e, -a^ etc., obs. ff. Chance. Chancel. 
t Obs. [a. OF. chansilh, var. of 

cheinsil'. seeCHAissL.] -Cbaibel. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 946 He ches kui3 )»e chaunsel, to 
cheryche bat hende. 

Chaua, var. of Chouse. 

OliaiUia^ a. Her, [F. ; pa. pple. oichaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. * shod ’.] (l^e quot.) 

1790-6 Bailey (folio) Chausso (in Heraldry's signifies shod^ 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

NCliaiiaa^a {Isse), [F.r-L. type calcedtai 
see Causbt.] A causeway ; a paved way ; a high 
road or highw^ (in France, Belginm, etc.). 

s8s7 Kbatingb Trav. 1 . 161 To bestow on their ckaussies 
a decree of solidity . . so infinitely beyond any stress to 
which they could ever have been subject. 1849^ 50 Alison 
Hist. Europe xciv. I3. XIV. 3 The great chausstfe from 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position. 

11 ChaUMea* pl^ In 5 ohauoes, 6 ohau- 

•aa. [a. OF. chauces, mod.F. chausses^Vr. calsas^ 
caussast Sp. caltas, Pg- calfas, It. ro/sir, ca/zi, med. 
L. caldast pi. of calcia, clothing for the legs, 
trousers, breeches, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings; f. 1.- ca/ceust calaus, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly natnralized ftjau's^z) ; now usually pio- 
nounced as mod.Frencn (Jds).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; esp. of mail, forming part of a knight’s 
armour (in OF. chatues de fer). 

I 1484 Caxton Chyualry 62 Chauces of yron or legge 
harnoys ben gyuen to a kny^ht. 1599 Thvnnb Animadv. 
(1875) 24 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus Recni 
Anglie, ca. 53. .the mebsengemof the kinges howse. .shalbe 
allowed for their Chauses yerely ni)s. viijd. 1834 Planch8 
Brit Costume 53 Longstockii^s or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the Normans * C^usses 1890 C Boutell 
in Gentt Mag. 11. 49 The lower limbs have jambarts . . 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

il CluiTUISUra (J*«t). In 4 (errm.) ohau- 
oeore, 5-6 ohawoer, 7 cliauoeiir. [F. chaus^ 
sure, in 1 3th c. chauceure, * a hosing or shooing ; 
also, hosen or shoocs ’ (Cotgr.) L. *ca/cedlura, 
f. calcedre to shoe, f. cakeus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French.] 

A general term for anything worn on the feet ; 
shoes, boots, etc. (In quot. 1 3801* hose of mail.) 

Sir Ferumb. 5632 Ac Jut be Strok ys ferber wenta 
. .And ful open ys genyllere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre & styl y-mad. c 1430 Bennet College AiS. Mark i. 7 (R. ) 
Of whom 1 am not worth! downfallande or knelande to 
louse the chwonge of his chawcers. 1461-83 Liber Niger 
Edfo. JV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 Clothing and chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Edtu. 1/(1976) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere iiijf. viiid. 
1817 Kbatingb Trav. L a <6 Those.. leave their 
at the palace gate. s89eTHACKB3Ay Fendennis xxvi, 'fhe 


prettiest little foot . . and the prettiest little choMssurt^ toa 
1866 Howells Vonet. Life ii. 39 That unfriendly chaotssure 
(wooden shoes]. 

t Chauaae-trap. Obs, [a. F. chaussc-trape^ 

» Caltrop a. " 

1991 Garrard Art Warn 317 Neither omit to cast 
ChauAAe traps, and Tables full of naylet. 

D durawin ( ; from the surname of 
a veteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chanvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were celebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napoleon, applied in ridicule to old soldiers 
of the Empire, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person and acts. Especially 
popularized as the name of one of the characters 
m Cogniard’s famons vaudeville, La Cocarde TrL 
colore, 1831 (*je suis fnui9ai8^ je suis Chanvin’); 
and now applied to any one smitten with an absnrd 
patriotism, and enthuuasm for national glory and 
military ascendancy. Hence, 

COlMwiainii (ji^ viniz’m). [a. F. chauviH’- 
isme, oiig. * idolatm napol^onienne ’ La Rousse.l 
Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort ; blina 
enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy ; the French quality whiich finds its paimllel 
in British <Jit^ism’. 

1870 Pall MaUG. 17 Sept vo What the French may have 
contributed to the progrem of culture within the last vemosy 
yean is nothing In comparisoototbe dangen caused within 


the same ftpaee of time by Chauvinism. ilSa SPoeteOof 
z6 Sept 1186 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
France, the journalists are much more inclmM to chau- 
vinism than the people are. 18^ American Vll. 236 
Educated men are supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chauvinism. 

Bo OhAu-viiilstv 01UMiwl]il*8tie a. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. xo ' Lh oh Rhin nous qultte, le 
danmr commence,* udd Lavalde in his chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France. 1877 Wallace Ruuia xxvi. 

Among the extreme chauvimsto. 1883 D, C. Boulgbb 
in Fortn, Rev., China 6 For. Pouars, The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen. 1889 Athensmm 17 Oct $04^3 The 
curious Chauvinistlt character taken by German patriotism. 
tCliavallary. Obs. [variant of chewUerii, 
cavallery.'] 1 . = Cavalry. 

s6i8 Bolton Florus in. xx. 838 To raise a (Thavailery. 
/bid. 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. 

2 . The Cavalier party or cause (in z 7th c.). 

1643 Hbrle Ansiv. Feme 5 The chav^eery lately pre- 


*11^ Hbrle Ansxu. Feme 5 The chav^eery lately pre- 

t Chavaxt. Obs. An alleged name for the hare. 
13. . Names 0/ Hare in Rel. Ant I. xm In the wonhipe 
of the hare . . the chauart, The chiche, die couart 
t ClUhvef V. Obs. [f. Chaff : cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense a is Cave v.^j 

1 , trans. To mix or strew with chaff. 

cs^ao Pallad, on Hush, 1. 338 Yf thou ferne it weel, or 
chave. Ibid. iv. zrp Do chaved cley therto. 

2 . To free (corn, etc.) from chaff andahort straw ; 
to separate the chaff from. 

1649 Duthb Eng, Jmprov. Impr. (1653) 170 Thrash it out 
of the straw ; and then chave it or dense it from the straw. 
1669 WoRUDGE Syst. Agric. iiL f 4 (2681) 39 After you have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake. 1716 Diet 
Rust. (ed. 3t To Cave w Chave, to separate the larger Chaff 
from the Corn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved ppl, a. (see sense 1 above), 
ChA‘ving vbl. sb. 

1649 Blithe /Cng. Improv, Jmpr. (1653) X70 By chaving 
of it with a narrow toothed Rake. 1689 Worlioge Syst. 
Agric. iii. | 4 (i68x) 39 And winnowing or chaving. 
ChftVelp R typical ME. form of the word now 
i written Jowl, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. oeall, ME. 

I 3-5 ohsBll, oheafle, ohefle, oheuele, ohewyele, 
oBelle, ohele ; ohauel, -yl(le, ohaul(e, ohawl(e, 
ohauld ; ohowl(e, ohoul(e, oholl. ohol ; 6 ohall(e ; 
6-7 ohawl(e ; 7 ohowle. See Jowl. 
tOha'Welp V. Obs. Forms: 3 oheofle, ohefle, 
oheuele, ohavle, 4 ohaule, 7 ohavell. [f. chavel. 
Jowl, cheek.] 

1 . inlr. To wag the jaws ; to chatter, talk idly. 
a MMBSAncr. R. 70 Heo grint greot W cheofleS. /bid. sa8 

Gelstreo, ase be uox de8 . . & diefleo of ideL a 1307 Pot 
Songs (1839) 340 To chaule ne to chyde. 

2. trans. I’o mump or mumble (food). 

z6io Markham Masterp, 1. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a litde hay. 1647 K. Stafvlton Juvenal x. 
Disarm'd of teeth, this chavell.s with his gums. 1706 Mar- 
shall, E. Yorksh. Gloss, (E D. S.) Ckawle, to cnew Im- 
perfectly. x8S9 Whitby Gloss., Chawle, to chew imperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless persoru 
Hence Cha'veling vbl. sb., chattering, 'jawing*. 
a laag Aner. R. xoo Ved Y*^e eien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid cheuelunge. a ism Owl 4 Night. 384 Mid chav- 
and mid chatere. Ibid. 396. 

CnaTender. In 5 ohevender. The same as 

CuEviN, the chub (fish). 

^ *475 Ptet Yoc. in Wr.-Wftlcker 764 Hee fpegula, a 
chevender. 1653 Walton xii. ^x A choice nait for 

the Chub or Chavender. 1741 Compt tarn. -Piece 11. ii. 346 
Chub (known by the Name of Cbevin or Chavender). 

ChavepyB, erron. f Chaudpisbe. 

Chaver, ohaverell, var. Chafer 2 , Cheverel. 
Oha*vi8h. died. Cf. Chirm. (See quots.) 

1674 Ray .S', 4 E. C. Words 61 A CHiavish, a chatting or 
pratling noise among a great many, Sussex. 1868 Ch. Newt 
85 Nov., Hearing the morning * chavish * of the birds. 1879 
Parish Sussex Dial., Chavuh, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together. A noise made by 
a flock of birds. 

Chavyli,!, var. of Chavel, To^l. 
teShaw. ohawav sb.i Ofis. \(Al§o 6 oheaw, 
oheW.) [App. a by-form of Jaw, modified by asso- 
ciation with the vb. chew or its by-form chetw, 
it was contemporary in origin with the latter.] 

1 . Usually in pi. Jaws, chaps, fauces. 

sggo Palsgr. 507 Get me a kaye to open his chawes. 1939 
Coverdalb Job xxxiiL i, 1 will (^>en my mouth, and my 
tonge shal speake out of my chawes. imo Earl Surrey 
Poems 66. *Hew no age,* My withered skin How it .doth 
shew my dented chews. .And eke my toothless chaps. 1948 
Olde Eraem. Peer, and Tim. 05 , 1 was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes. 1597 Primer Mfl, How 
twete be thy wordes to my chawes. 1983 Stusbis Anai, 
Ahu. 11. 64 From the chawes of the greMie lions. 1601 
Holland Pliny (26341 !• 398 Anvfpcater load than they 
can bite betweene their chawes. xwi Bible Eaek. xxxviiL 
4 [also xxix. 41 1 will . . put hookas into thy chswes [mod, 
ead. jaws]. sou6 RalMk'e Ghost 1x6 The same little beast 
. .also entring into the wawez of the Crocodile, 
b. rarely in sing. A jaw. 

S890 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 90 All the poison ran about his 
chaw, 1601 Holland PBs^ (1834) 337 The Camell. .hath 

no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 

2. Cotnb, ohMW-bono-i jaw-bone. 

iS46LANOLEv/’a/. Verg.J>e /wveni. iii.x.77a,TlieChaw^ 
boM of a aerpenL s6uT. Taylor Cmnsn. TUtu iiL6(x6i9) 
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I. 144 To bn^ cha^SboSfSfSIi^- 

Chaw, now w.(pw.. rf.CH4w».] An^ 

of chowwg ; tlio, that whidi U chewed, e «. a onid 
of tobacco. ^ 


^ ehaw*. 

utchhd their trouwrii and jknnn d in our facet. eSai 
M AMMYAT M^Ssm^ie xiv* The boy wat made to open iS 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco wae extracted. 
OhjbW(tJ<J)e tr. (now Also 6-7 olutwo. 

[A by-form of Ciuw ( 0 £. ciinuan), found .since 
16th c. The form is not easily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. kauwent Ger. LG. 

kauen, kawen, as distinct from MHG. kiuwen^ 
OHG. chiuwaHt MDu. kuwen \ and it is not hir 
phonetically from another variant chow, ehowe, 
used in Eng. in 16th c., and now in Sc. and some 
Eng. dialects ; see Chow. Chaw was very common 
in 16- 1 7th c. ; it occurs in Udall, Bradfoid, Levins, 
Golding, Marbeck, Daret, Breton, Diayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topsell, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller-, Coptn, Harris, etc. in aadition to ^e 
authors cited below. It is now esteemed vulgar, 
and is used of coarse or vulgar actions, as * chawmg * 
tobacco. 

(A summted explanation of the form is a possible passing 
of Che 0 £. cdowatt, c4aw^ ctnvan, caiven, into another con- 
jugation, as ccatvan, cCow, ceawen ; but as no trace of the 
chaTu form occurs before 1530, this seenu unhistorical.)] 

1, trans, 'I'o chew ; now «/. to chew roughly, 
to champ ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1530 PALSca. 481/a There be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe tlieir cuude. 1561 1 '. Norton Caivin's Ittsi. Table 
Script. QuoCs., As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yet was chawed. ijSa Turner Bathts la Chawe 
your meate well. 1577 B. Googe HertsbacKt Huth. iii. 
(1586) xpa b. If they [cattle] want their digestion, or chawe 
not cu ^1596 Spenser Q. i iv. 30 Malicious Knvy . . 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous t<^e. 
1600 Hakluyt yoy. u8xo) III. 4s6 When they eate, they 
chawe their meate but little. 1609 Bible (Douayi Ftw, 
XXX. X4 A generation, that . . chaweth with theyr grinding 
teeth. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. xsx They are alwayes 
chawing it [opium]. 1653 Walton Aug'Uryfili. 172 Chaw 
a little white or brown bread in your mouth. 16^ Pepys 
Diary 7 June, Some rolbcobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
a X700 Dryden Fa6. Cock 4- Fox 485 Nor chaw’d the flesh 
of lambs but when he could. ^>734 North Exam. 11. y. 
F 94 He has Thistles Co chaw. xBi) Marrvat P, SimpU 
ii. You must larn to chaw baccy. 1876 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc 
P. iii. 33 They’ve bit off more'n they can chaw. 

+ b. spec. To make (bullets) jagged by biting 
(cf. Cham? v. 5 ; for quota, see Chawkd). O^s, 

o. f##//*. 

1363-87 Foxe a. M, (1596) 967/x Hauing some good 
morsell..giuen him to chaw upon. 1561 T. Norton Ca/- 
vifCs Inst. IV. 61 They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen sclenderly to chawe 1638 W. Gilberts AfS. Lot. 
A bp. Utskor, I have chawed many times upon those husks. 
1630 Bulwbr Authropomet. xiii 134 The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. 17^ Worliogk Diet. 
Fust, ot Urb. s.v. Blood-Utt^, Makiiig him [a horse] 
chaw and move his Chops. 1884 Bath Jml. a6 July 6/5 
Two lions and a tiger, .began * chawing' away at my leg. 

+ 2. fig. a. ? To corrode, fret, wear down. 

13x3 Douglas Mneis viii. i 137, I am god Tybris . . 
Puhuk. .with mony iawp and iaw Bettis thir brayis, chaw- 
ing the bankis doun [but od. 1874 has 8chawand,ss8liavand, 
L. stringontem]. 

b. To mouth or mumble ( words). 

1363-87 Foxe A. br M. (X684I III. 736 The Priests do so 
champ tnem and chaw them [ LAtin words]. 1649 Daniel 
Trinarch.. Hen. IV, Ixxi, They who in Richie’s Raigne 
• .the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw'd, 
o. To ruminate upon, brood over. 
a XS38 Q. Eliz. in Hearne Coll. 3 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
e^6, IT. chawe them by musing. z6m H e ywood 8 Edw. IV, 
Wlu. 1874 I. xia He chawes his malice. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Comnrw. (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Content viii. When all 
thy deeds . . are chaw’d by others pen and tongue. 1843 
[see Chawing]. 

8. s/ang^, chiefly in U. S. To chaw up: to de- 
molish, * do for * smash 
1844 Dickens Martin Chus. xxi, The Mtriotic locofoco 
movement . . in which the whigs was so chawed up. /bid. 
There air some catawampoiu cnawers in the small way too. 
1837 F. Douglass Speech (Bartlett, s. v. Catawampously), 
For fear of being catawamptiously chawed up. 

Chaw, var. Cha, Obs., tea. 

Chaw'-baoon. [f- Chaw v. -»• Bacon.] A ludi- 
crous or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ; a bumpkin. 

i8aa Blackw. Jnag. XII. 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
bacons, and see a fine flat country. 1863 Comh. Mag. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the while laughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, as a chawbacon. 1880 
TEPrsBiES Gr, Ferns F. 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 
bacons watching him. 

t ClUkW*bll6kf sh. Ohs, Also ohaubao, -buok. 
[a. Fers. and Urdu chdhuk horse-whip : see Cba- 
BOUK.l A whip ; flogging with a whip. (In India.) 

1698 F RYKR Acc. B. India 98 (Y.) He has a Black Guard 
that by a Chawbuck, a great Whip, extorts Confesaion. 
|6 in Long Rec, Bengal 79 (Y.) Ine Nabob, .threatened 
sir Vaquilis with the Chaubac. 1784 Song in Seton-Karr 
r. Cole. Gom. I. x8 (Y.) With Muskets and Qiaubucks 
secure, They guard us in Bangalore JaiL 


t CbttirbMkt tr. Okt, (€. prae. ^.1 InoMf. To | 
nog with a dhawbueik ; to whip. 

lele Hbcmsbs Dim • Nov. (Y.) The next day he 
was iM on T soleR of Mr fbet, y* tMrd day. .Chawbuokt. 
r6m Ut.to £, India ComP, *3 March (Y.) To be tyed up 
and chawbuck^. ^ in^eeUr Hist. India II. 410 vY 5 
Another ParlAbhe ebawbudeed as blowa 
Ohawoer, obs. form of Ckaubsurb. 
Ohawdmelle t see CHACD-KBLLii. 
t CnUMrdbrOIL Obs, or arch, Fonns : 5 ohau- 
doun, -on, -yn, -em, -ron, ohawdon, -wyn, 
ohawdawyne, ohaundron, 6 dxauden, 7 ohau- 
der, ohawdTo, ohawtham, ohaldeni(a, 7-8 
ohawdron, oliakbron. [ME. ehaudoun, a. OF. 

I chaudun (caldun, caudun) :~L. type caldunum, cf. 
med. L. caldUna, (* de novem ovibus fiunt fercula 
quae vooaxiVox caldunm, Du Cange*) ; app. a deriy«,OT 
compound of calid-us hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obscure. In MLG. kalddne, mod. G. hal^ 
daune-n. In later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc, with Chaldron. (See also Chowder.)] 
f 1 . A kind of sauce, consisting of chopped en- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Obs, 
c 14x0 Liber Cocorum (i86b) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digget, 
swannufl, and pjagua ri440 Ane. Cookery in Honsek. 
Ord, (1790) 44X Chaudeni for Swennes. c 1460 J. Rubbbll 
Bk. Nurture 535 in Babees Bk, (tB68^ 15a To signet & 
swann, convenyent is ke chawdoun. Ibid. 688 Swan with 


number of exquisit sauces. 


Iarkham Eng. Hous^w, 


(x66o) 77 This is called a Chaiider or Gallantine, and is a 
sawce almost for any Fowl whatsoever. 

2 . Entrails of a beast, esp. as used for food. 
arch, 

1378 Lyte Dodoent v. xviii. 57a The second kind ofLetuce 
luith crompled leaues . . drawen togither almost like the 
Moquet or Chauden of a caife. 1604 Dekker Honest IVh, 
Wks. 1873 11 . 40 Calves chaldrons and chitterlings, 
Shaks. Macb. IV. i. 33 Adde thereto a Tigers Cnawdron, 
For th’lngredience of our Cawdron. 1607 Tofbkll Fourfi 
Beasts (X658) 70 The chawthern, the head, and the feet of 
Calves, sen Cotor., Fraise, aUo, a calues chaldern. z6^ 
T. Mavsune Archimag. Anglo-Gali. No. 51. 44 To make a 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. tny Bradley Fam, Diet, 
S.V. Ce^s Chaldron, 'J'he Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. Man 96 in Anti, 

Jacobin X9 Feb., How Lybian tigers* cnawdrons love assails. 
8. comb, Chathernwiss : see Chathern. 
Ohawdron, obs. form of Chaldron. 

Cliawad (tj 5 d),// 4 a.(noww< 5 fiir). [f.CHAwv.^] 

1 . Chewed (but not swallowed). 

1577 B. Goooe HereshacKs Hush. iv. (1586) X69 They .. 
feede them [pigeons] with chawed white bread. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, IV. li. 50 In their pale dull mouthes the lymold 
Bitt Lyes fbule with chaw*d-graBBe. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 3a8 Chewed or chawed. 

+ 2 . Of bullets: see Chaw v. 1 b. 

1644 Ld. a. Carrl in Ellis Or^. Lett. 1. 364 III. 305 
We have found divers bulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowns City Pol. v. L 63 As venemous 
M a chaw’d bullet. 1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg, 11, v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag'd. 
Chawer. rare, (now vulgar), [f. Chaw v. + 
-ER *.] One who chaws or chews. 

i6zi CoTGR. Mascheur, a chawer, chewer. 1844 [see 
Chaw v. 3], 

Ohawettys; sccChewet. 

Ghawfe, ohawffe, obs. fT. Chafe. 
Chawflnoh, obs. form of Chaffinch. 
Chawing (tj$ iq), vbl. sb. (now vulgar), ff. 
Chaw v. 4- -ino 1.] Chewing (e. g. tobacco) ; fig, 

* rumination *. Also attrib. 

<‘>535 Dewes tntrod, Fr, in Palsgr. 9<» The chawyng, 
le macer. 1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Remasehe- 
ment, a chawing of the cudde. 1693 W 7 Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 398 A chewing or chawing. 1845 fFhitehall 
xix. X98 Tts an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of Chalk. 

Chawl^e, obs. (i4-i7th c.) f. Chavel, Jowl. 
Ohawler, obs. form of Jowler. 

Ohawlfe, obs. s. e. form of Calf L 
Chawm(e, variant of Chaum. 

Ohawmbyr, ohawmer, -leyn, obs. if. Cham- 
ber, -LAIN. 

t Chawn« sb, Obs, or dial. Also 7 ohawne, 
ohoane, ohone, ohaun. [Identical in meaning 
with Chine sb,^, and perh. a derlv. of Chine v.\ of 
which the pa. t. was in OE. edn, ME. cham, chone; 
but the form-history is by no means clear.] 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, Assure ; a chine. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 37 In one place the walls of citiet 
are laid along : in another they be swallowed vp in a dem 
and wide chawne. 1609 — A mm, Marcell. xvii. vu. Bp 'The 
earth waxinx drie .. openeth very great chinkes and wide 
chawnei. xeti Coroa., Fendasse, a cleft, rift, chop, choane. 
iday T. Tackbon Chr, Obed, iii. Wka. 1B44 XII. 944 An 
earthquake, .made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple. 
t688 R. Holms Armoury it. 89/z An Adams Apple [hath] 
■ome rifts, chaps, or chones thereon. stoS Mottsux Rede- 
lass IV. lU, 1 waa. .plagu’d with ChMs, Chawiuand Piles at 
the Fundament. 1799 Rxv. F. Lbighton (Shreursbury) 
MS. Lett, to Rev. J. Boucher 96 Feb. Shropshire word 
chone, meaning a chap, gap, or cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive cold. 


tOhMnii Oh. AWo A-7 dkamikt 7 
eluswttui, ukoinft. [Uk« tbo sb. found about 
1600, and during thn etrly part ot I7tk c- Tba vb» 
was probably Itom the sb. t of. Cbvne sb,^ and 
Hence Okavmod* ObAwnliic, ppl. adjs, 

1. fiifr. To gape open. 

i6et Hoi.LAHpF/i«y 1 . 438 That the threshing floors shouM 
be wrought and tempered with oik leea that they might not 
cKawn ft gape. *6io — Casndeds 1. 5 *? Arohet . . 
now chinking and chawning for age. sfliO W. Fouciwbiiam 
Art Survey t. viO. 19 Salt, bitter, chauning, burnt^ 
paidied . .grounds- 

2 . irons. To cleave or rive asunder; to cause to 

iSmstom Anlonio 4 Melt, i. iil« O thou all-bearing 
earth .. O chaune thy breast, And let me sinke into thee. 
i6si CoToa., Crrvansr. to ehem. chawne* chap, chinke, riue 
or cleaue asunder. Ibid, FsndUur, to. .chap, choane, open* 
8. irons, « Chine v.8 

a sflpi Urquhart Rabelais iil xxvitu ejs Chawned cod. 
Ohawn, obs. form of Kuan, 

Ohawnoe, Ohawndolard, ChatNngftf 
ChawDjore. ChawnseU, Chawnti etc., obs* 
ff. Chance, Chandler, CfiANOB, Chanoir, Chan* 
CEL, Chant, etc. , 

Ohawthem* var. Chawdron, Obs,^ entrsili. 
Ohaw-gtiok. [f. Chaw v, -i- Stick.] A species 
of Gouania (G, domingensis, N.O. J^hamnaam), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brasil, so 
called in Jamaica becauFe its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachic. 

1736 P. Browhb Jameska x 79 The chawstick . .is generally 
kept to rub and clean the teeth. 1866 Treas, Bot, 545 
Tooth-brushes are made by cutting pieces of chaw-stick Co 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends, 
t ClUkW*-tootll. Obs, A molar tooth, grinder. 
1648 Hexham Dutch Diet,, Ben Moeldandt, a great 
Chaw-tooth, or one of the Grinding teeth. 

Ohawylle, variant of Chavel, Jowl. 

II Cliay^ okoy (tj/i, tju, tjoi), ohiym (tjai’a). 
Also 6 •ala, 8 anali, 9 ohoya, obey, ohay-root, 
ahaya-root. [ad. Tamil saya, in other Indian 
vernaculars shaya, ehaya.'X The root of the Indian 
plant Oldentandia umbollata (N.O. Cinconocise), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1x98 tr. Cassar Frederike (C1566) in Hakluyt (Y.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia. zyay A Hamilton New 
Acc, £, Ind, 1 . 370 (Y.) The famous dye called Shall. 1807 
Ann, Reg, B74 J'he clu^, or red qye-root of the coast. 
s8«| Ht. Mabtinxau Cianamon 4 P, v. 78 Chay-root, 
vising the red dye which figures on Indian chintzes. 1143 
Stocqublbr HandUk, Brit, India (1651) 373 The dye*root 
called chay . . which ftimished the durable red. i860 
Tbnnbnt Ceylon II. 35 Choya-roots, a substitute for Madder. 
z866 Treas. Bot. %09/t Tlie celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. 

Chay, vnlcar corruption of Cbaibe [as if this 
had been a plural word chay s ; cf. cherry, Chinee, 
peal ; cf. also Shat. 

1764 Foote Mayor ofG, l i, There’s Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a chay. 1771 Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxiii (xBoit 56 
The pleasure of keeping a chay of one’s own. 1B14 Mail 
D’Arblay Wanderer 111 . 77 You know our chay-cait of old. 
1839 Dickenb Tuggds at Ramsg,, Sk Bos 369 * How shall 
we got*. .'Achayr suggested Mr. Joseph Tuggs. ’Chaise,* 
whispered Mr. Cymon. * 1 should think one would be 
enough,' said Mr. Joirah. * However, two chays, if you like.* 

Chayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ft Chair, Chain. 
Chaynge, obs. form of Change. 

Chayote : see Chocho. 

Chaytif, -tyl, ME. variant form of Caitiff. 
tCha (\l 9 ),proH, Obs, dial. An expanded syllabic 
form of Cu, for ich I. (With ch, ehe, cf. the recent 
S.W. dial, u/ch, utchy, I.) 

ig6B T. Howbll A rb.Amitis (1B79) 90 Chee vore tha cham 
no clowne. 1394 Greene Looting Glass Wks. xSjx 1 . 97 
Che trow, cha taught him hit lesson. 1603 Shaks. Lear tv. 
vi. 946 Keepe out che vor* ye. 

Chea-, in many words, earlier spelling of Chee-. 
Chsadle. Usro by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliweirs cheadle-dock) as a transl. 
of 0£. cedetc ; it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be chadlock or charlock, 

i sioeo voc inWr.-WaickereQT^mrwna/fr, cedelc.cyrllc. 

id, 431. c leoo Sax. Leecha, 1 . x86 pas w^rte ^ man 
mercurialis, ft o 5 rum naman cedelc nemnefl] Cockayne 
translates* named mercurialis, and by another name cheadW 
Cheadle-dook, in Ilalliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jaeobma, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Hol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. 

Cheafle, early f. Chavel, now Jowl. 
tCheald, cnald, a. and sb, Obs, Also 4 
oheld. [:— 0 £. (Saxon) ceald - Anglian cald 

(whence (joLD). Cf. chalf^calf, chalk calk, etc.] 
■■Cold (in early Kentish dial.), 
c looe Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 49 iCnne drinc oealdes wateres. 
c 1160 Hatton G. ibid. iEnne drinc chealdes wasteres. e 132M 
Arth, 4 Merl. 8840, Thurch the hert that ysen cheld PaiM. 
xy^ Ayenb. 130 Honger an porst and chald and hot. Ibid, 
949 Hit is hara and ^ald ase a ston. Alsuo byep pet uolk 
chealde ine pe loue of god. 

Cheany, variant of Chetnet. 
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CHBAP. 


t OliMpf si, Obs, Forms ; i o<ap» 2~$ obep, 
a-7 oheap, 4-6 ohape, (5 obypa, aohop), 5 6 
oheep(e» Sc. ohaip(e, 6 ohiepa, 6-" 7 ohaspa. 
[A common Tent. tib. : OE. cMp * barter, buying 
and selling, market, price, inerchanclise, stock, 
cattle’, "-OFris. OS. (MUn. Du. 
kdop^ LG. i<w/), OllG. ehouf^ MHG. kauf trade, 
buying and avlling, merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger. kauf purchase) :—WGcr. OTeut. 

*kaupo‘S masc. ; cf. ON. kaup bargain, pay, wages 
(Sw. kop, Da. i^ob bargain, purchase, price), ncut. 
i^*kaup(f'^. The original sense was ‘ bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities wlience, after 
the use of money, * buying and selling ’ ‘ buying or 
selling’, in later times often restricted to * buying. 


selling’, in later times often restricted to * buying, 
jmrehase ’ alone. Beside it, the Teut. langs. have 
the derivative verbs, Haupjan (OHG. ^ouffen, 
OE. ctepan^^ and *kaupbjan (Goth. kaupoUfOtli}. 
choufdn, OE. cSapiaii) to barter, buy and sell, etc. 
(see Cheap v.\ and OHG. an agent-sb. choufo^ 
WGer. type *kaupOt -on^ trader, merchant. OE. 
is the only language in which the $b. has the 
sense ‘ cattle so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the ori^al sense ; it was either, like the 
word Cattle itself, a special application of the 
general sense ‘ merchandise, stock or perhaps 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchanjre or measure of value ; cf. Fee. 

The coincidence of the item kaup-, and esp. the identity 
of the WGer. agent-^b. ^kauPoy •on ' tnuler, merchant, 
dealer*, with L. caupo^ -dn-om ^ petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper', has suc^ested that the ‘i'eut. word and its 
family are of Latin origin. But there are serious difficulties. 

Some, taking the Goth. vb. kaukatjan * to cuff* as a 
deriv. of the same root, suggest for «««>> tlte original sense 
of Stroke, striking': compare the notion of ‘striking' a 
ba^ain, 'striking hands' over a bargain, GtT.kaHdschTag,\ 

X. As a simple sb. 

1 . A bargain about the bartering or exchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity \ bargaining, trade, 
baying and selling. 

Beowulf 4823 Nses iuot y8c ceap to ^^egangenne gumena 
aenigum. a saoo Moral Ode 68 in Lamb, liom. 163 Ech 
inou mid ket he hauct mci buggen hnuene riche. . Alse mid 
his penio also o8er mI 9 his puode. prt is wunderlukcste 
chep ket eni mun efre funde. r 1*05 J..AV. 3x799 No mihtest 
bu yurh nene chep iinde neouwer na bred, a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P, xi. 39 A 1 for on y woldc 3cve threo, with> 
cute chep. 

2 . The place of buying and selling ; market. 
(Hence b. in place-name^ as ChcapsidcfEastcheap,') 

riooo uEi.kric Gram, xxxii. (Z.) 901 Ueneo, ic gange to 
ccape. 1461 Poston Lett, 452 11 . X03 , 1 wollc. .man hyrand 
bryng hyr downne to the Cylys of Hulle, for that ys my 
chype. 

b. c 1300 K. Alt’s, 2654 A 1 su noble of riche moundc, So 
is chepc in this loiidc. x^ Lanqi.. P. PI, A. v. 165 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. J. Norokn P^^- Pieii* (1847) 1x5 

Deservedly crowned with m halter in Qieap. 

3 . That which is given in exchange for a com- 
modity; price; value. 

exoas Cnnt‘s JEccL Laws 18 (Dosw.) Deopum ceape xe- 
bolite c xRog Lay. 385 Hire cheap wes k^ wrse. I4a4 Si, 
Act Jas. / (1597) 1 24 Bread and aile. .for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the counlrie. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 7a 
Cheep tA'. cliep or prysc. 1499 chepc], 

Exchangeable cummoditics, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, ep, (live) cattle. 

807 O, E,^ Chroft.^ Ac hie wmrori micle Rwl^r sebrocede 
on paem krim j^carum mid ccapes cwilde and monna. 971 
Blickl, flom. 39 k*t we . . axeafon kone tcokan dtel ksB" P« 
we on ceape hahhan. Ibid, pone teokan dsel on urum waest- 
mum, A on cwicum ceape. a xooo Laws King Jne 40 (Bosw.) 
Hie neahsehures ccap. 

II. In contextual uses. 

6. BargaiUi purchase ; qualified from the buyer’s 
point of view as good^ great ^ etc., as in the modern 
* a good bargain *, ' a great bargain ’, * a bargain 
etc. Cf. 'P./airc bon mar chi, 

Avenh, 36 pe okre beggek k« binges, huanne hi byck 
lest work, (o greale cheape. c 1386 Chauckh ^P’yf Bathes 
Frol. 523 To greet chep is holden at litel pris. xjjhj Trevisa 
Ifigden (Rolls) IV. 113 (They] makek it as kou3 ^y wolde 
iKm3t kerof, to have pe bettre chepe. a 1400 Octoumn 820 
To no man schuld hyt be sold Half swycli a chepe. 

1460 Tewaeley Myst, loa Men say ‘ lyght chepe Letherly 

r-yeidys 1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. ccxvii. 205 They 

ke the kynges prises for hir peny worthes at good chepe. 
1530 Pai-sgr. Introd. 49 ATarcM^ a barren or a marketstede 
or cheeM, as good cheepe, bon marthse, 

b. Niggard cheap', cloae thrift, economy, nig- 
gardliness. 

1463 Poston Lett, 478 II. 139 Somme 1^ )mt se kepe hyin 
at home for negard chepe, and wyll no thing ware upon hym. 

6. State of the market, qualihed from the buyer’s 
point of view as good^ tuar, etc. Good cheap : a 
state of the market good for the purchaser ; low 
prices, abundance of commodities, plenty, cheap- 
ness. So dear cheap : a dear marketi high prices, 
dearth, scarcity. 


inoneycre,Tnaiiotheryereit ia kadingretcdiierte. mSi-j 
— Bk,/or Travellers in Premp, Parv, 73 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath nut of the acre chepe cmier 
Mafvhlctl in4‘9 in Stm S Ball, Ph. Mary (x86o) is 
Dear cheape of vittels withe the thowe hast brought. 1B74 
I HacLowmi tr. Cuesusra's EP, (1577) 223 Merudl of the gOM 
cheape that was in chose oayes, and of the dearth chat is 
nowe of victualles. 

b. transf. Plenty, abundance. 
c 13B5 Coer de L, 1807 The Englishmen, .stew of them so 
great cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. 1489 
Caxton Paytes qf A, w. xi. 361 It is but by wordes wberof 
is gode chep ynoughe. 

1 . Hence, cheap alone : Abundance of commo- 
dities, plenty, cheapness ; opposed to dearth, 

CfiAUCBR //. Pome 1974 Of chepc, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 148, 1 xal not spare for ichep 
nor derthe. c 1590 Thynne Pride 4 Lowl, (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape. goodness or harme. 1573 Tusrkr 
Hiuh. (i378j xix Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape. 

8. quasi-o^*. Goad cheap vrna nacd for: That is 
a good bargain, that can l>e purchased on advan- 
tageous terms: low-priced, cheap. Compared 
better cheapo best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap, 

(It is not clear whether tlie notion was ‘ at a good market ', 
or ‘ as a good bargain '.) 

c i»5 C ato Major 1. xxix. in A ngUa VTT, pat is good chep 
may beo dere. And deore good chep alsa c 1400 Maundbv. 
xxiL. 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep 
there a gret del, than ben clothes of Wolle. 1494 Fabvan 
vii. 343 Vytayll. was better chepe in London, than in many 
shyrys. a sKag Skelton Man. Margery Mylk 4 yf . 25 I'he 
best chepe flessh that euyr 1 bought. tS73 Tussbr Hush, 
(1878) 104 Count best, the best-cheap, wheresoever ye dwell. 
xa94 IIvLL Conject, IVeather ii, Vittayles shall be reason- 
able good cheape. x6ii Bible 2 Esdr. xvi. 21 Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth. 1663 Gerbikr Counset 
63 Nor is that which is best cheap, alwayes the best profit, 
itta Whf.leh Journ. Greece 1. 25 Here is very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap 1 believe. 1736 Bailey, s. v. Eest^ 
Best is Bent-cheap. 

b. transf. and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
etc.), easily obtained ; plentiful, abundant ; of 
small value, * cheap *. 

[1340 Ayenh. 256 Ac ulatours and lye^ercs byeb to grot 
cheap ine hare cort.] 1534 I.d. Burners Gold. Bk, M. A urel. 
(1^46) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
iblye so great cheape. iMv Wyatt in TotielTs Misc, ( Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes . be goodchepe, they cost right nought. t6ao 
Smklion Qmlx. 111 . xxxvL 258 Nothing, .is better cheap. . 
than Compliment. 16^7 Rutherford Lett. civ. ( i86al 1 . 264 
It cost me nothing, it Ts good-cheap love (i.e. Christ's]. 1647 
Sanderson .Serm. If. 2<x> They wish us well, and pity our 
c.ise (good words are good cheap), but do little or nothing 
for us. 1656 JuANES Fulu. Christ 3x5 That advice, which 
delivered by a common man, is good cheape, yet commiog 
fioiii a counseller, serjeaiit, judge, are of great value. 

9 . quasi Wv. Goad cheap was also used (cf. to 
or at good cheap in 5) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared asln 8.) 

14SO Wtll Sr Juv. N. Counties 1*835) ^3 I 
brothere William haue k« laudes & rentys bettir chepe 
ken any othir man. 14^8 A'. E, W^ills (1882) 8a. .» 4«7 
Atann. Househ. hxp. 395 My mostyr schol have it as 
good chepe as any othere mane. 1508 Tinualb Wicked 
Mammon Wks. I. xaa To buy as good cheim as he can, and 
to sell as dear as he can. Aberdeen Reg. V. x6 (faro.) 

Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. 1570 A.scham Sckolem, 
(Arb.) 135 As a man, that would feede vpon Acomes, whan 
he may eatc, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread. x6o6 
Choice, Chanciy etc. (i88x) 21 No Tradesman should sell his 
ware too good cheape. 16^ Baxter Chr, Coword 47 The 
people will lake him for their Minister that will do it best 
rheup. 1667 D^my Chr. Piety xi. | 8 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap. 

b. transf, and fg. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 


. .would Icame to Hpeake ureke. 1583 Ooloing Catvin oh 
Dent, clxviii. xoAolTTieyl thinke thereby to scape the better 
cheape before God. x6^ Holcropt Procopius il 39 Hoping 
. . to take them all Prisoners good cheap. Spencer 

Prophecies xo8 We may ever have Prophecies from these 
persons very good cheap. 1698 R. L’ Estrange yosephus* 
A ntiq, xvii. xh. The Romans . . come off better Cheap. 

10 . Comb, oheap-hoiue, a house of merchandise. 
[Cf. OE. ciapstow market-plaoe.'l 
x6o6 Hieron Truths Purch. Wks. L 46 This siniie of not 
caring to frequent CmkIs cheap-house, which is His church. 

ClMSP (rixp), a. and adv. Also 6 ohepe, 6-7 
ohoftpo. [A comparatively recent shortening of 
* good cheap ’, in its adjectival and adverbial uses ; 
sec prec., senses 8 and 9 ; not found before 16th c.] 
A. adj. 1 . That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price ; mexpensive. Op- 
posed to dear, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. xix, Of meate and drynke 
there was great plenty. Nothynge 1 wanted, were it chepe 
or dere. 1634 Sis T. Hubert iHrap. B4 In these llanosi 
fruit is chem and delicate. 1776 Adam Smith W. AT. I. 
I. L 8 The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England. sS^s Btackw. Mag, Feb. 41^9 On the top of 
the * cheap and nasty', did you never pass through Binnlng- 
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1398 B. Johson Ev, Mass in Huso, t. L (R.) He sells hb 
reputation, at cheape market. 16316 H. Pmiupfs Purch. 
Pott. (1670) 4 *J'he price of aseoey falls cheaper, and the 

S lice of Land risetb dearer. 17M Berkeley Prev.Essiu 
't. Brie. Wks. HI. aoo Manufactures, .set on foot in cheap 


parts of the country. 1783 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, The 
cheapest lawyer's fee. sM Murrays Haud^hk. Pi. Germ, 
479 rleidetbcrg is a very cheap place of residence. 1878 B. 
Pricb Pol, Ecom. ix. To buy in the dieapest market. Mod, 
Patronizing cheap shops. He is not a cheap tailor. ^ 

2. Beanng a low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value : of gc^ value in proportion to its 
price ; well worth the price. 

i6ss Dkkkkr koaristg Girl \, i. Wks. 1873 III. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th' are most deere. a 163R 
G. Herbert Jacula Prudentum (1636) 141 III ware is never 
cheap. X745 De Foe*s Eng. Tradesm. xxxviii. (x84t^ xoq 
Our manufactures may be oxeap, thoui^ high-priced. If the 


Uur manufactures may be cheap, thoufpi high-priced. If the 
substance be rich. Ibid, xxxvii. xoo Goods may be low' 


Our manufactures may 


priced and not cheap. z8s5 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 122 
The services of a Secretary of State . .well qualined for hia 
post would have been cheap at five thousancL 
8. Jig. Coating little labour, trouble, effort, etc. ; 
easily obtained. 

1603 Shaki. Afeas. for M. il iv. 105 Twer the cheaper 
way. Better it were a brother dide at once, I'hen that a 
sister, by redeeming him. Should die for euer. 1633 G. 
Hesbbrt Temple^ Church Porch x, The cheap swearer 
through his o[)en since IjCts his soul runne for nought, /bid. 
xii, 'ine cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht arc ; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. so 6 o TriaLKegic. 20 He 


to shun them also is so cheap. 1060 7 'ria^Regic. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. vM 
Gibbon Decl. F. xxvi (1875) 435/< The courage of a soldier 
is found to be the cheapest and most common quality of 


is found to be the cheapest and most common quality of 
hnman nature. z 8 Bs Kunciman Skippers ^ Sh. xo My 
kisses ain't cheap. 

4 . Involving little trouble and hence of little 
worth ; worthless, paltry. 

157Z Hanmer Chron. Irtl. (1633) 63 Take it gentle reader 
as cheape as you finde it. a 1674 Clarendon Sum*. Lnnath. 
22 'rhe cheap laughter of all illiterate men. 1738 Johnson 
J.ondoH 16 The cheap reward of empty praise. 187R F. 
Hau. False PhilologyZZ note. Hischcap Latin has about tlie 
same . . relevance, etc. 1884 Earl G REY in 19/A Cent. 
Mar. 5x3 To win a cheap popularity with a large cla.ss ot 
electors 

6. Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 
esteemed ; esp. brought into contempt through 
being made too familiar. 

1596 Shaks. r Hen. JV. m. ii. 41 Had I so lauisK of my 
presence bcene . . So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
a z6a6 Bacon ( J.) He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. 
t6&~g Pepys Diary 15 Jan., Making the king cheap and 
ridiculous. 1770 Lanuhornr Plutarch (1879) I. J79/1 Peri- 
cles . . took care not to make his person cheap among the 
people. 1799 in W. Jay Mem. Winter (i843> 70 , 1 would 
not make my company cheap. *841-4 Emfrron Ess. Friend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) 1.410 Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. 1850 Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
UncU Tom ix. 73, 1 shall ferl rather cheap there, after all 
that’s been said and done. 

b. To hold cheap', to hold of small account, 
think little of, despise. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. i. si, 1 hold your dainties 
cheap, sir, and your welcom deer. 1777 Priestley Dtsc. 
PhiUs. liectss. 171 The works of the tnrre Scotch writers 
which you and 1 hold so cheap. 1879 Froudk Caesar xi. 
x» Possibly he ICicero] held the Senate’s intellect cheap. 

o, Phr. /)irt cheap \ as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap {colloq.\ So the Dog cheap {coUog.\ 

To be cheap of a thing {Sc , ) : not to he over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s deserts (in the 
way of retribution , etc.). So to be cheap seived. 


g arly baptiz'd a rep, Shall in a hundred pound.s be deem’d 
og-cheap. i8s8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xxxviii, \.CumbrUui loq.\ 
She should hae been boomed aloive, an’ chnp o’l i8sB — 
Br. Lamm, xii, 'If he loses by us a’thegither, he is e'en 
cheap o’t.' zSaB Dickens O. Twist xxxvii, 1 sold myself, 
•aid Mr. Bumble . . I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt 

, .1 .j.c. 17 


xoB In a 4ecr of derth and in a )eer ef greet cheep. 1481 
Caxton Myrr, 111. vUi. 147 Ther b plente and goM chepe 


b. transf, (Applied to the price itatVi, the place 
where a commodity is soldi etc.) 


cheap I 1843 Whitehall 271 Excommunication and public 
penance and cheap of it. i860 Reaps Cloister 4 /r. xix, 
Ohjlet that pass : he is cheap served.’ 

&. adverbially. At a low price* at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouWe, easily, 

19M Grafton Chron. II. 355 If the Enklbhemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them ag^e cheape inough. 139a Greene Vpst. Courtier 
D iij a,^ey care not . . so they buy it cheape. c z6oo Shaks* 
SoHH. cx. Sold cheape what u most deare. H. Cogan 

tr. Pmto*s Trrxv. xxiii. 1 1. 81 We got not thu victorie so 
cheap, but that it cost seventeen mens lives. 1663 GBaaiBR 
Counsel 69 Thb work hath been done cheaper* 1697 Dam- 
riaa Kqy. (R.) Poor people, who work cheap and live mmly 
on a little rice. 1833 ht. Marti nrau Briery Creek hi. 59 
You shall have them cheap. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecou. iil xxv* 
I 3 To sell cheaper in the foragn market. 

b. Naut. (See quot.) ? Ohs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Ttchn. a.v. CahU^ Sometimes they 
say. Pay cheap the Cable, le. pus or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phroBc On th§ 
cheap : on the cheap scale, cheaply. 

iSM Daily Hews xo Dec. ^s The processes cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence Che pnees cannot 
be low; you cannot do it * on the dica|L* Mod. eoHof. To 
dohw pmlenthropy on the cheap. 

B. Couth. OhMp Jffok or Cheap John, e 
tresellkhg hgwker who offers bargains, usually 
putting up his wares at an arbitraTy price and then 
cheapening them gradnally ; oheep lilp* a pnblie 



ohbap. 
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•xcnnton (by r»H, ttetmer, etc.) at a a|wdany n- 
dnced fare ; seeTair ; bheap^trispn (<:«%.), one 
who make» a cheap trip. 

s8a6 7 in Hone Every-dti^ Bk* 11, 1310 Which Cheap John 
h oflennK fuf next to nochins. itja Gao. £mot MiddUm, 
vi. iD.) MakuiE a aort of pMitical Cheap Jack of hinu«lf. 
itjS Ckamb, Jnd* cxxxiii. 66 ACheap-John ii retaHina his 
rude witticisms, .to induce people to purchase hie SbefiifAd 
cutlery. 1S58 J. Rainb Mem. % Hodgttm 11. note. 
Mobs of c^P'trippers. li^ J. Pavm LiL RecoU. iv. ti6 
The irruption of the cheap trippere. 

t Cheap, V. Ohs. Forms: i otepian; 3-3 
oheap*en, (3 ohepin, ohapi), 3-4 ohepen, 4-6 
ohepe, (5 ohepyn), 5-6 oheape, 6-7 oheap. 
[A common Teut. vb. : OE. ciapian^ “Ode to bar- 
£ain» trade, chaffer, buy » OS. €$p6n (LG. khptn\ 
OHG. chou/Sfi, MUG. koufm to bargain, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. kaufeu to buy, ON. 
koMpa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. Da. 

kjboe to buy), Goth, kaupdn to traffic, trade, buy 
and sell OTeut. ^kaupojan^ f. '*^kaupo-, OE. eSapt 
Cheap sb, lleside this was another wb. '^kaupjan 
(not in Goth.), OLG. chpian (LG. hopefty M Du. 
cBp^tty Du. koopen to buy), OHG. chouffen (MHG. 
kdufen\j OE. clepan, cipan^ cypan, -te, to sell ; this 
does not appear to have come down into ME. 
For the denvation, see Cheap sh. This verb has 
now been superseded by Cheapen.] 

1. {ifUr.) To barter, buy and sell ; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

exoBoAgs Gos^. Matt. xxi. la Da se Hslcnd into 
temple eode, he adruf ut eallc )>a )>e ceapodiin [rii6o 
Hatton G. cheai^den inuan l>>>ni temple J. — Luke xix.^ 13 
Ceapia)> oft hst^t ic cuine. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Chenpiuo 
oftftrct IC cuine 

2. Hans. To buy. (Ger. kaufen.') 

ca^Lituits/. Cos/. J ohn iv.8 pActie niettoceapadon [Rusbw. 

buhton, Axs. 0 . mete bicganj. a 1000 Ctedmon's Crist 
1096 -Gr.) He lifch ccapodc moncynue. €12,*$ J'oi. .Songs 
isy Such ch.'idarey chepc at the chapitre. r 1386 Ciiauci.r 
tri yf's Prol. a68 J^hc wol on him Icpe, Til that sche fyride 
som man hire to chepe. 

3. trans. To bargain for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask ihe pnee ofi * price \ 

a laas After. R. ago Ilwon lie uor *.0 lilit wurft . . cheapeft 
huie iioulc. 1377 I.ANG1.M P. PI. U. XIII 380 Who so cheped 
my chaffare ofiiden I wolde, But he proffed to payc a peny 
or twuync Morf i>aii it was worth. 1476 /*/««//*r<w ( Vwr. 37 
As for your cop**, 1 have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hiiudrecl .shillings I c.*!!! by non. 1530 Palsuk. 482 , 1 cheape, 

J deinaunde the prices of a thyng thal I wolde bye, Je mar- 
ekande. 1391 Grkknk .Art < onny-ntick. as A Flax* wife 
that wanieil < oU*s . . cheped, bargaind and bought them. 
1614 B. JoNsoN liarfh, Potr iif. iv, Why . . stand hecre .. 
cheaping of Dogges, Birclis and B.ibiesV 
b. absoL or intr. 

^*1340 Gtrtv. Ar Gr. Knt. ra7t, & ul wcle of Jie worlde 
were in tiiy huiuJe, ^ 1 nrhulde chepen & those. 1598 
Munday & Ciii'-nLE Dmvnfeill Karl HunftHgdon in Hacl. 
Hndsley VfU. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
1600 Heywooo 1 Edto.il'^ IV. liL. VVks. 1874 1. 65 You come 
Co cheape, and nut to buy. 

4. trans. To treat or bargain in order to scdl, to 
oflier for sale ; also (with inf.) to offer to sell, 

axoM% Jniiana 6^ pu . . lettest an of !►« twcoliie pat tu 
hefdesl icoreii chap! [7/ r chcpin|he8: sullen, nxmas After. 
K, 206 pes deolles best, bet he let to chc‘pin.;c . & cheapeft 
hit forto sullen Hfid, 41B Ancre pet is thcapild, hco rheniieft 
hire sonic l>c chepmon of hellc. r 1*75 Passion our Lorti 
IIS in O. R. MLc. 40 He com to pe Gywes . . And chepte 
hcom to sullen vre hclarc. a 1300 Cursor Af. 14723 Main 
chapmen . . Scrckiii inarchandis cheparid. a 1400 Octonian 
1909 Four outlawcs chepede me tli.it chyld to sale, For 
syMy iloreiKys. 1580 [see CneApiNi. ij. 

6 . To fix the price of, set a price on, value, 

I4te (Jai-gkave Chrtm. 160 A grete ordinuiiiis to chepc 
vilaile. 148^ ( ath. Angt. 6a To thepe, tuAurr. 1576 Levins 
ATnttip. aoB To theape, licifart^ a^pfeciare. 

Cheap, var. oi Cheei* z/., lo sijueak. 
t Cliea*pable,<z* 0 ^ 1 .-'*' Valuable. 

1370 I.eviNs Afauip. 2 Chcapahle, estimahilis. 
Cheapen (lj’/ p'n)i V. [f. Cheap a, + -en, or 
modification of Cheap z^., by the suffi.x -en.'] 

I. tram. To bargain lor, aisk the price of, bid 
for, offer a price for ; ■= Cheap v. 3 . AUo 
arch, or dial. 

*574 Hkli.owks tr. Guntara's Rp. 1577' 129 A Colte. .the 
which he cheapened, hi night, and brake. 16^ Smaks. Per. 
IV vi. 10 She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. _ 1737 Swift City Shoioer Wks. 1755 
111. It. 39 To shops in crowds the daggled feni.'iles Hy, 
Pretend to chcaiicii goods, but nothing buy. 1766 Wilkkh 
Corr. (iSosrill. 173, I cheapeneda pig ..md was asked only 
eighteen sols. 1Q31 L>. Jehrolij Y/ fr/Vrj v. 48 As though 
he was cheapening pippins at an ^iplc'htall. 

b. absoL To bai't^ain, chaflor. 
z6ae yuAKLFs Penial. (17x7) 66 A great Exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, chcapning are. xVb^Standard 
31 Aug. a/3 To sell and to cheapen in the Market Square, 
f 2. trans. (?) To chaffer, hag^rlc about terms 
with (a person or about (a bargain). Obs. 

1654 Earl Orrery Partken. 541 His Rnemieji . 

without any cheapening, charg'd him so roundly, that, etc. 
*«77 — Art of Ivor 30 In. . Field Engagements, .where we 
intend not to cheapen an Enemy, but to fall on merrily. 
a tSjg — Gu^fttnn ii, 1 wish, w'hilst you are cheapening the 
Bardin, that they do not clap it up. 

3. trans. To make clieap, lower the price of. 


1833 Ht. MArrmsAU Fr^ iyino* 4 PoL 1113 Tkb>*. 
IfiMeQf the coat of production, and . . would cbei^it our 
com. 1848 Mill /*««. £om. 1. 113 Cheapttiihg pmdUction. 
18H J. Payn Talk ^ Totm 11 . rao Humelandioly, per. 
haps, might have been put on with a view of cheapemng 
the terms, .with his employers. 

h.J^. To lower in ettlmation. cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

xdiu Whitlock Zooiomia 406 Meanneme of Birth, or 
slender Havtngi, cheapen the richest Abilities . 1688 DavDKN 
Tyr. Love 111. i, 1 fiod my proferd love has cheapend me. 
174a Youno Nt. Tk. IV. 65 Who cheapens life, autea the 
hear of Death. 1879 Ouida C. CastUmaine a She was loo 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4. intr. T o become cheap (/if. and 
^ 1803 Ann. Rev. 111. 308 Com chaepem in the Baltic when 
it be^mes dear in the Mediterranean. x886 Advemee 
(Chicago! a8 Jan. 49 The calm and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen. 

Hence Chea pening vbl. sb. and ppt. a. 

J. Heywood Pnrv. Ijr Epigr. (1867) no Cheepenyng 
of a face of lurre. i6s8 Dugahd Gate Lat, Uni. ^ 798. 749 
Contented with the niMerate gain of the cheapening pities. 
*773 Brydonk Sicify iL.) It is only after a long series of 
cheapenings that a purchase can be effected. 1863 FAWcirrT 
Pol. Econ. t. viii. 11876) 86 I^Aibcmrcrs are benefits, .by tlie 
cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. 

Caeapener (tff p*naj). [f. CHEArEN -«• ^eb i.] 

1 1. One who offers a price ; a bidder. Obs. 

*833 Amks Agst, Cervm. Pref. 6 Many wll he comers, 
hearers, cheupners until they fiiido'that the word growes 
somewhat high rated. 1750 Johnson Rnmld, No. 75 P 11 
Why should she think her cheapencr obliged to purchase? 

2. One who makes a thing cheap. 

1846 Moxlky Ess. (1878) 1. 251 Religion has stonily 
revenged herself on those who made her lidiculous. .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapciiers. 


tdiaapert sb. Obs. Also 6 oheper. [f. 
Cheap v. t -ek l.J One who bids a price, or in- 
quires the price ; a bidder, a purchaser. 

<**8*9 Skelton A/anerif I'forld Pocmx I. 151 So many 
chepers, So fewe biers . . Sawe I never, xsm Tavrrnkr 
Erasfft. Proro. (1545) 67 Hycause the cheaper siiulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable & due price. 1553 
Grimaluk Cicerds Ujffices in. iissSi 140 |Hcl had required 
y* y • price of y ground whereof he m-a* a cheaper \efnptor\ 
shold once be shewed him, and y seller had so done. 

Cheapfare, ubs. form ui Ciiapfeu. 
tCheapglld. Modernized sjiclling (in 

diets.) of OE, ckip-p^dd market-price, price of what 
is stolen, given in Npelman, etc. 


1678 96 Fhillii*s, Ckeapgild^ a restitution made by the 
Hundred, or County, for any wrong done by one tliat uas 
in plcgio. 17x1 1800 in Bailly. 

tCdiea pild. Obs. fare^^. [f. Cheap jA. -f 
-H ibn.] A Icinale trafficker. 

a iRa5 Auer. R. 418 Ancre |»ei is cheapild, heo cheapeft 
hire honle ke chepmon of helle. 


t CheaTpingf ^b. Obs, Forms : 1 odaplng, 
-unff, cdping, inc, 3*6 oheping(o, (4 aheping, 
4-5 ohepyng(e, ohepeing), 6 chcapins, oheep- 
ing. [f. Cheap z;. +-TKal J 

1. Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mercantile dealing. 

asooo Laws Atkilstan 1. p 74 (Hosw.) Da:t nan ceaping 
ne sy Suniian da3um. a 1300 Cursor Af. 15419 To k^aiiu 
b,U chepiiig did. 1398TKFVISA Rarth. De P. R. viii. xx, 
pe house,. of (hcpyngcH [1535 marchaiidi/e].^ 1580 Barrt 
Alv. C 403 A .setting out tusalc to him that will offer most: 
a prising; u chcaping, luitatio. 

2. Market, a markel-platc. 

t xs^ Lay. 16682 Samuel iioni Agag. & Ia;dde bine a jmn 
cheping. a laas Auer. R. 88 Vruiii mulnetKc from clicping, 
from siuifte . . me liftinge bniigeft. *3|85 W1CI \eSerfn. Sel, 
Wks. 1. 99 Stondinge ydel in^ cheping to be hired. ri48s 
E. E. A/isc. (1856 6j Atl rluirche, at chcpyng, or at n^e. 
1363 «7 i' oxE A, 4- M, (1684) 1. 460/1 They love, .the prin- 
cipal C'haires in Churches, and gicetings in cheeping. 


3. Merchandise, ware, gonds. rare. 

etaoo Trin, Coll, l/ofu. 213 Gif hit chepinge be ke me 
shule meten ofter weirn. 

4, Comb.^ as cheapinp^-booth^ -plare, ^town. Also 
in proix*r names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet^ Chipping NoHoft^ (- hipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. Market Dray t on. S 

c laoo Ormin 1609s Nc birrk^uw nohlit mi Faderr hus Till 
chepinngbohe turrnenn. <**3^^ Atms 4* AmiL 1700 Til 
ihui com to achcpeiiig loun. li# - Wvclif Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 
3x7 Sum men elepen it cheping tqim. *387 Trevlsa Htgden 
(Rolls) IV. 211 Julius his yinage in ]>e chepyngo plac*e. 

Cheapish ctp' pif), a. Somewhat cheap. 

187a Huwkli.s T^trU'edd. fourti. 26 Cheapihh board- 
ing-noiises. 

Cheapitre, obs. form of Chaptkb. 


Cheaply (tp" pli), adv. [f. Cheap a. + -i.y 2 ] 
I. At a low price, at a cheap rate, at small cost. 
It/, and fg. 

Ijua riuLOET Cheapciy, vilfter. 1605 Shaks. Afacb. v. 
viii. 37 So great a day ax this is chcapely bought. 1699 
Genii. Call. 1x696) 8x One may almost as cheaply and easily 
rig out a Ship, lifts 71 H. Walpolb i'ertue*s Anted. 
Paint, 1. Pref. 3 The antiqiia^ . is more cheaply 

pleased than a common reader. 1868 Rurkin Pol. Econ. 
Art. ii. 67 We ought not to get IxiokK too cheaply. 1885 
Proctor Whist iv. ^8 The fourth pla^'er's duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as cheaply as he can. 


2. In low esteem, lifjhtly, slightingly. 
it«s (). Rev. XXVIII. 44 Holding the Protestants thus 
cheaph. Puhey Riren.Q^ A tendency to hold cheaply 

by Holy Scripture. 1885 Maneh. Exatn. 6 Apr. 6/1 St. 


Paul, .treating vatW cheaply the pentoaukqm «f this dmivtUi 

ChhftSlMili (tjPpBfts). p. Cheap a. 4 -hebs.] 
QuiUty being dntsap ; lowness of price or cost ; 
tuMQjfg, (see Cheap a,) 

IMS Reyal /VocZ in Stmw JSeeL Mem. u xxvii. (i7ti) 11 .. 
te^n plcntiftil Sort and Cneapneae of Price. k|| 5 I Oravton 
Ckrm, IL 934 For lacke of money , . victuall came to such 
reasonable chespnease and price. 1878 Wanlbv Wond. Lit, 
World MU xKviL fttiA* Alfured with the cheannees of the 
Rent, lyn Stksls <^poeL No. 454 F 6* 1 rMotwd to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 17148 JOe Foe s Eng. TSndesm, (1841) 
II. XKxviU. 108 Cheapness causes cohsumpdon, iwj$ 
Jbvonb Money (1878) 133 The cheapness of the material. > 

tChBapth« Ohs. ?noncc-wd. £f. as piec« 4 -th.]'. 
Cheapness. 

iftoftWARNES Alb. Eng. XV. xc, There bucking cheapth* 
here hearkening deartE 

Chaar- : see Chab*. 


Cheare, obs. form of Chair, Chjebb. 
Chearette, ohearle, obs. ff. Cmabbt, Chart. 
ChearAil, -ly, obs. ff. Cmeebpul, Chsebi.t. 
Chearisht obs. form of Cbkbibh. 

Cheann, ohaarre, obs. ff. Chabh, Chars. 
Chearupping. ppi. a. : see CttKKBUFPiiro. 
0heaa(6, obs. f. Chkere ; obs. pa. t. Choobe tt, 
Cheasell, variant of Chebil, gravel. 

Cheaste, vor. of Cheht sIk^ Obs, strife. 
CheaBt(e 8 : see Chehs L 
Cheaauble, ohs. form of Chasuble. 


Cheat (tjft), jr^.^ Forms : 4-6 ohet, 4-7 ohets,. 
6-7 oheate, 7 oheit, ohate, 6 - cheat. [In sense 
1, ME. cAeUff aphctic f. achet,v&r. of eseket^ Es- 
cheat. Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4-9 
appear to have been formed immed. from the vb.1 

1 1. An Encheat ; property which falls to the 
lord of the fee by way of lorfeit, fine, or lapse. Ohs, 

cx-w^Sc, Leg. Saints, Mathias 193 Pylat gef Tyberea 
1'o Judas, & byre gud also. As chet. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. 
B. IV. 17s porw 3oure lawe . . I lese many chetes [O-textt 
meiiye escficytesj. rx44o Promp. /’onr. 73 Chete for the 
lonle, cadHcwm, iOftfiscesrinm, Jisca. iftoS Cokk On Lift. 
X4ua, li is called Marchett, as it were a diet* or hne for 
manage. 1649 Seloxn Laws Kftp. 1. IvL (I7M) tox It is 
iiunseiise fur a Conqueror to entitle himself oy a cheat,' 
where he had on elder Title by Conquest. 

1 2 . Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil, Obs. (With quot. 1593 cf. 3.) 

1566 Aulincton Apnleius 41 Having lost three of our 
sould tours we are come home with thvHe present cheates. 
fSoa (^RhENR Art Cofmy<atch. iii. 33 A Cunning vUlaLiie 
. had long time haunted this Citii/ens house, and gotten 
many a cheat whicli he carried awn ve safely, Holland 

l,fvy XXII. XX. 444 I'he tuking off these vessels was not the 
best and goodliest clieate of their victorie. i6so Camden's 
Prtt. II. 244 They suppose, that a cheat or booty is sen| 
unto them from Gud as his gift. 

t 3 . Thieves* (ant. According to Randall 
llolme.orjg. A stolen thing (cf.quot, 1592 in 2^; but 
os early as Harman's date (1567) used in general 
sense ‘thing, article’, usually preceded by some 
descriptive word. The cheat {^nulfbing^cheatt 
topping-cheat, treynins-cheat ) : the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shaksperc passage, 1611.) Obs. 

xffiri Harman Caveat Gij iPeddelars Frenche) A smeiing 
chete, a notie, a pratlyngs cheltf a toun^e. a beliy chets, an 
apern, n grunting chet, a pyg . . hasigtng chattes, the gal* 
k>wes. s6xo Rowlands Alartin Mark^alt F, ChealCN, 
which woid iH vsed generally for things, as T'ip me that 
Cheate, (xiue me that thing . . and so treymng cheats is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Gallons. i6iz Shaks. 
WitU. T. IV. lii. 28 With Dye and drab, 1 purchas’d this Capuri* 
son, and niy Keuennew i.h the silly Chrate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, are too powerfull on the Highway. i6as Fleti her 
Beggar's Bush 111. lii, I'o inaund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheatA [explained beltnv To beg on the way, to rob all 
thou meets]. Ibid. v. i, R. Supirising a boores ken, for grunt- 
ing cheates ? Or cackling cheates ? 168B R. Holmb 
A rfftoury 11. iii. 4 68 Cheat, a stollen thing ; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a vanuble .signifiration. 
1690 B. E. Diet. C ant. Crew. Crashing-xheats, teeth ; so 
tjn^New Cant. Diet. 1743 Fieluinu 7<»«. Wild iv. ii.(D.) 
.See what your laziness is come to ; to ilic cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that's infallihle. i8a6 Scon' Woodstock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we trine to the nubbing 
cheat. .to-moiTow. 


1 4 . The action of cheating or defrauding ; decep- 
tion, fraud. Obs, 

1641 Milton Anifuadv. (1851') 186 A fabe Prophet taken 
in the . . most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soules. s68d 
Butler Rem. (1750) L 65 Fur w'hut does vast Wealth brin^* 
but cheat. 1690 1 «o<.ke Hvfu. Und. iii. x. | 5 'Tis plain 
Cheat and Abuse, when 1 make them [aords] stand some- 
times for one thing, and somctunc.s for another. 1696 Stan* 
HOPE Chr. Pattern 1x71x1 X79 The boasted pleasures of 
sensual, .men are only, .vanity and cheat. 

b. A fraud, deception, tiick, imposition. To 
put a cheat on : to deceive, iiii]iose upon {arch.\ 
1648 Likon Bas. 28 Which have no cloak or cheat of Reli- 
gion to impose upon themselves or others. i6tt Fuller 
Pisgah 1. vii. x8 "I he Giheonites iwho put xi new cheat on the 
Israelites). 1690 Sc. /‘asaui/s < 1868) sg't T'hose who live by 
cheats and quirks. 1703 Maundrkli. jlouru, Jerus. (173a) 
44 Which Cheat we saw them actually impose upon some 
other Travellers. 176a Humk Hist. 118061 1. Ixvii. 81 He 
. .bad been noted for several cheats and even thefts. t8*3 
Lamb A/m 11. x. (18651 300 F or a man to put the cheat upon 
himself. >851* Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mou. (>rti. (1863) at'x 
He insisted that the institution of the priestht^ was a 
cheat. 
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6. Applied to a person. 

^ In the following early instance* the sense is nn- 
certoin : it may be»CiiBATi£B 4* persons used as 
decoy. 

01590 l)of,MAM InAfirr. Mag. (1563^ (Ld. Hastings 
says) Suore'i wife was my nyce cbeate, The wholye whore, 
and eke the wyly peate. 
b. One who cheats ; a swindler. 

1664 Bur LEU Hud. 11. I. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still aim, Wlio do not understand the game. 1671 Head & 
Kimkman {titU) The Knglish Kogue Described ..a com- 
plete History of the niO)4t Eminent Cheats of both sexes. 
*«♦» 4 Emekson /fjs., ComftttuaUoH Wks. ' Bohn) 1. 49 I'he 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 187^ ^'amras St. Foul 
(1883) 403 Corinth, .was a cay of extortioners and cheats. 

0. A deceiver, an impostor. 

.687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar \TV%. 1730 I. 80 Own 
yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be chcata lysa 
Steele Sptct. No. 546 P i, 1 should think myself a cheat in 
my way, if I should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it. 1855 TRNNVbON Maud 1. vi. v, If 
she were not a cheat, If Maud were all that she seem'd, 
t d. attrib. {^Obs rart.) 

1583 Stamvhurht Mntid Ded. (Arb.) 3 As for., Horace, 
luuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Poilttis. 
t 0 . Dice or ? lalue dice. Obs. 

1538 lh« of Diet Play Biv, Callinge them sclues Chetors, 
and the dice Chetes [printed ChcteisJ, borowing the termc 
from among our lawers, with whom all such casuals a.s fall 
vnio the Lord at the holding of his h^ts, as waifs, straics & 
such like bee called Chetes. Hud. C iii, Huue in a rediness 
to he (oi.tcd 111 when lime shalirc, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts, /bid. C vj, I shall lend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes M C1590 Gmi*knr Mihil Mumehance 13 
Haue in reatiines to be loysted in when time shall require 
your fine Cheates, and be sure you haue Bard sincke 
IJcwcea and Flat siiicke 1 )ewi.es. 

+ 7 . (See quots.) Obs. 

s688 R. Holme Annoury 111 g6/i A. kind of Waistcoats 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the back part is no such thing. 
ibid. 111. 358/1 Such Gallants wear nut Cheats or half Sleeves, 
but. .their Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 1690 
B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew^ Lheats^. aLo Wristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones. 

8. A game at cards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect cheating in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a iorleit. 

9 . A name given locally to certain grasses * from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow \ 

Britten Kc Holland name Darnel ^Lolium tetHuU’ntum\ 
Corn Brome ^Broima sef,aUnus\ and * Wild Oats*. 
tCEeat. sb/b Ohs. P'orms; 5 ohietd, 5-6 
ohet* ohety, 6 ohett, 6 7 oheato, cheat, (8>9 
Hist, cheat, ohete). [Derivation unceitain. Nut 
in actual use since 1 7th c ] 

Wheaten bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarsely sifted than that used fur Man- 
CHBT, the finest quality. Comb. Huat-bready 'loaf. 

c 1450 Uk. Curtasye 111. 45a Manchet and chet bred he 
shalle take. 1461-83 Hausen. Ord. 69 I'o make continually 
of every biisshell halfe chiete halfc ronnde . . xxvij loves. 
t^dblbid. 163 One chet loale, one manchet, one gallon of 
ale. 1570 T. Wilson tr. Demosthenes’ Olynth. Ded., 

1. yke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry with 
otners that feede on Cheate breade. 1577 Dooge Heres- 
bach’s Hush VII. (i586» 36 b. The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. ^ 1577 Harrison England 
II. vi. 1 1877) 1. 154 The second (kind of bread] is the cheat or 
wheaton bread, so named bicause the culoure therof re> 
sembleth the graie or yellowish wheat i 6 s 6 Chapman 
Ba*rachom. 3 Their purest cheat, 'I'hrice boulted, kneaded, 
and Hulidued iti past. 1655 Moufbt & Benn, Health's IM' 
prmf. (1746) 339 Our finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
which maketh Cheat*Bread to be the lighter, .and also the 
more whulesonie. (1760 Arnot Hisf, Kdin. ii. (1816) 45, 41 
kinds of wheaten bread —the fiiirst oallcd Manchet the 
second cheat or trencher bread. s 86 s Our Eng. Home 79,] 

Cheat UjA), V. Also 5 ohetyn, 7 cheate. 
[ME. chetty ophetic f. achete (Acheat), phonetic 
variant of eschetCy Ebohkat,] 

■|* 1 . trans. 'I'o eschc'at, confiscate. Ohs. 

^1440 Promp. Pant. 73 Chetyn, con^scory fiseo. 

i/j'o defraud ; to deprive of by deceit. 

1990 Shaks. C<»(w.A'py. IV. lii. 70. 19^ ~ Rich. 1 IIy\.\ 19 
Cheated of Feature by disHembling Naiiirc, x6s6 Bullo- 
KAR, CheatOy to cotisiri, to deceiue. 1679 Priduaux Lett. 
(1875I 68, 1 am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of s/. 
i8ax Joanna Bailmb Meir. Leg.y Lady G. B. ix. 6 The 
Scaffold of its prey to cheat. 1^ Froude IHsL Eng. IV. 
xviii. 71 If they were to be cheated of their right. 1879 
JowETT Plato (ed. a) III. 338 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat us out of a whole chapter. 

8. To deceive, impose upon, trick. 

1634 Milton Comas 155 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. a x68o Butler Rem. (X75p> 11. 5a All Fanatics cheat 
themselves with Words^ mistaking them for Things. 1717 
De Foe Sysi. Magic 1. iii. 118401 78 They would not by any 
means cheat and impose upon them. xBBa Shorthouse 
J. Inglesant II. 386 Let us cheat ourselves, if it be a cheat, 
witn this fancy. 

4 . intr. To deal fraudulently, practise deceit. 
1^7 G>wlev Mistr.y Discov. iv^ He would cheat for his 
relief. 173a Berkeley Akifkr. ii. 8 30 Cleon, .could cheat 
at cards. Mod. Accused of cheating in an examination. 

6. trans. I'o beguile (weariness, tedium, etc.'). 
17x8 Steele No. 406 f 6 No Lay unsung to cheat 
the tedious Way. 18x3 Scott Rokeby l iv, The tuneless 
rhyme W ith which the warder cheats the time. 1873 Black 
Pr. 7 'huU xi. 173 Devices by which the ladies.. were wont 
to cheat fatigue. 


te. To obtain by cbeating. Obs. 
tjvj Swirr Art Peat. Lying 1755 III. t, 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he has cheated. 1737 Pora Hor, 
Epist. L vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 
cheat. 

Cheatabl# (tjrub*!), a. [f. Cbbat v. + -able.] 
That may be cheated, liable to be cheated. Hence 

Ohoa'tablaiiafui. rare. 

1647 Power ef Keys iii. 39 These incautious, cheatable 
men. 1893 ^ ]• Cayley Alfinrjas 1 . 373 Cheatable ex- 
cursionists. x&m Hammond Serm. Wks. IV. 554 An easy 
cheatableness ot heart. 

Cheated (tj/ tod), ppl. a. [f. Cheat v. + -ed ^ .] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

1709 Steele Tat/er Na 14 F 4 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that would open their Eyes. t8xa S. 
Kooens Columbus ix. 4a Circles of . . light Charm . . the 
cheated sight. X879 Miss Braddon Vixen III. 247 Vixen 
lathed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 

Cneatea (tjitr). eolloq. [f. Cheat v . + -ke.] 
One who is cheated. 

1614 Tom K IS in (17801 VII. 133 In this 

city No dwellers are but cheaters and chcatees. X83X Car- 
lyle Misc, (1857) 11. 307 Kcinckc was not only the (.healer 
. but the cheatee. x8m M Collins Pr.Clarue I. v. 74 
The cheater and the cheatee (to parody luw-jargun are 
eimaliy enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (tjrtoi). Ohs. or arch. Forms: 4 
oheitur, 5 ohetowre, 6 chetor, 6-7 cheatour, 

7 ohaator, 6- cheater. [ME. chetoiiVy aphelic f. 
aihetouTy eschetoury Ebcheatub.] 

1 1 . The officer appointed to look after the king's 
escheats ; an escheator. (The 17th c. quois. show 
its passage into the later sense.) Obs. 

rx33p Pol. Songs (1839) 338 At justiLCs, at shirreve^, 
cheitura, and chaunceler. Promp. Parv.ji Chetowrc, 

confiscatory caducarius. x6<t Jer. 'rAVLOR Iftdy Livinf^y 
Rest it. <5 13 Cheaters of men^s inheritances, unjust judges, 
etc. X656 Gurnall Chr. $n Amt. II. aot As a Cheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, by showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery, 
to. fg. Obs. 

.Shaks. Tit A. V. i. Ill, 1 play’d the Cheater for ihy 
Fathers hand. 1998 — Merry U. 1. in. 77, 1 will he 
Cheaters to them both, and they hhall lice Exchequers to ince. 
x6oo — Sonu. cli, 'i'hcn gentle cheater urge not my amisse, 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove. 
t2. A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Obs. 

S53a Dtce-Play B iiij, They call theyr worthy oi-te by a 
newe futiiid name, callinue themselues Chetors. X90X F Loinu 
Sec. hruites xii 169 Milk-maidcs to dauncej and cncaterH 10 
die dice. 1637 Wotton Lot. Pro/. Reg. Div. Cambr.y That 
l^ack of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion wa<» 
shiifilf d like a pack of Cards, and the Dh e were set upon us. 

8. One who cheats or deals fiaiuluLntly ; a 
deceiver; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now called a Cmkat.) 

X607 Dekkeh Knts. Conjur. (1843) 53 Ynthrifis cheaters 
and the rest of their faction, .were borne dowiie. 1614 (see 
Cheatee]. X663 Cowley Verses tf hss.n() 6 Q Bi It is the 
nature of Anibilioii to make men l.yars and Cheaters. 1684 
Bunyan Pitgr. 11. 134 Hard Texts arc Nuts (I will not call 
them Cheaters'. x8x9 Scott Gny M. iii, It U the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. x8ao Keats Otho Gt. 
V. v, I was the fool, she was the cheater ! X83X 7a (see 
Cheatee]. s88x Jefferies IVood Magu 1. vii. aoz Whut 
a cheater he is. 

1 4 ^J 'ame cheater : ?a decoy duck or other tame 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere's application of it to Pistol. 

*897 Shaks. a Hen. IVy 11. iv. IU5 Hec's no .Swaegprcr 
(Hostettsei : a tame Cheater, hce : you may slronke him a.s 
gently, as a Piippie Greyhound ^16*5 Fleiciier Pair Maid 
Inn iv, ii, You. .will he drawn into the net by this decoy- 
duck, this tame cheater. . SroTT Rcdgauutlet let. iii, 
Sinking fruin rufflmg bullies into tame cheaters. 

Cheater, obs. form of Chatter. 

Cheatery (tjrtari). Also 6 ohetory, 8-9 Sc. 
cheatry, ohoalrie. [f. Cheat v. or, Cheateu : 
see -EitY.] The practice of cheating ; swindling, 
trickery. 

*53* Dice^Play D vij, Now I vnderstand by what chrtory 
it was woon. 1678 ^^\o Fount a ink all Dec. Scssiatu I.359 
ijam.j I'hcir cheatry, falshood, and unfaithfulness to their 
trust. x8a3 Galt Entail xci. Ye Goliath of c}ie.Ttrie ! 
x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Greyv. iii. 176 If thou only cheat five 
times a-duy, and give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor. 
1867 Stuuus Gesta Regis Hen. I/y 11 . Pref., Much r(A}in for 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation. 

^ attrib, x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxv. Warrants and poind- 
ings and apprizings, and a' that clieatry craft. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1B43) 150 Maids aie witches— we the fools 
They cast their cheatrie glamour on. 

Cheating (t ff tiij> , vbl. sb. [f. Cheat v. -f -ing ^ .] 
The action of the verb Cheat, t a* Confiscation 
of an escheat {,obs.\ b. P'raud, deceit, sw'indling. 

('X440 Promp, Parv. 73 Chetynge, cotfiscacio. xjua 
Dice-Ptay D v, The fime. .ground of Chetinge is. .a studdy 
to seme to be, and not to m in deede. a xn/^ North Sir 
D. North 134 Falsities, such as cheatine by Weights or 
Measures. X849 Polson Law in hneycl. Metrop. 816/1 
Cheating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, money or valuable security, with intent 
to cheat or defraud him of the same. x86o Geo. Eliot 
Mill on FI. IV. iii, ' But, Bob/ said Maggie, looking serious, 
* that’s cheating 

0 h 6 a*tingt///. a. [f. as prec. -f -tnq ^.] That 
cheats ; fraudulent, swindling, deceitful, 
tgga Dico^Play Di(i, Such cheting craftes. 1681 Clan- 


viu. SmdduHsmut ti. Introd. I 19 A vicious cheating 
knave xyxa AastmnnoT /edm Bull 111. vi, That Old Lewis 
Baboon, it is the eheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth, sta Iowbtt Pledo led, s) V. 158 The 
cheating tradesman, .shall be deprived of his goods. 
Oheaimee* obs. form of Change. 

Cheavln, obs. form of Chkvin, chub. 

Oheaw* obs. variant of Chaw, jaw. 

Gheb; see Cubbule. 

Cheba'OOO* [app. a. Pg. xaheco (pronounced 
Jabtf ko), OSp. xabeautf and so the same word as 
Chbbec, Xebec. (Knight, Hraet. Diet, Mtch. gives 
it under the form chebec.) 

(By Worcester and Webster conjectured to be named 
from ChebaccOy old name of Essex in MaMachusettK.)] 

ChebaccO'boat : A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; called also pinkstem. 

t%gj Hawthorne Twicedold 7'. (18511 II. vi. 93 Innumer- 
able voyages Bbo.ird men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
schooners and chebacco boats. 

Chebeo, -ok (ffbe k). Also wiitten sheheck^ 
and now usually Xebec, [a. P'. chebec ; in OF. 
chabecy Sp. jabequiy OSp. xaf^equCy -vequey Pg. 
xabciOy -vecoy OPg. etixabequCy li. sciabeccOy zam- 
beccOy stambeccOy mod. Arab. i*)L-S» shabbdky 
shobbdky Turkish ^ - * - sunbckl (Meninski, 

1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jtd shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat.^] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a Xebec ; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged uith square besides lateen-sails. 

1763 tr. Buschings Syst. Geog. 11. 363 It consists of 
twenty-six men of war, thirteen frigates, two packet-boats, 
eight chebecks. 1773 Brvdunk A'ic»/j/,l'hrce of their [Turks’] 
chebccks ran iiuu a small harbour . . and carried off six 
merchunt-«(hinft. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 15B Twelve che- 
bccks, each of two 24-pounders. 1858 ^luno^DsDict.Comm, 
Chebecy a kmd of naval craft. 

Cheboll, cheboule : see Cii]Br)L. 

II Ckebule (kel>/ 7 ‘D. Also 7 ohcboule, oheb. 
fa. P. chdbnUy It. chebuli (regololti has^. 1 chc' 
huli mirabolani) pronounceil kebuli ; according to 
Thevenot, c ad. Urdi'i Kdbtill (* It s Orientaux 
les appclleut Cabn//*) of Cnbiil, it lx ing imported 
thence into Indit. (Yule.) Florio 1598 lins chebuli, 
Cotgr. 1611 clicbu/e.] 

The dried urune-like astringent fruit of 7 >r- 
minaha thebulay a tree ol Cchtral Asia, tic., 
im ported coinnitTcially under the name of myro- 
balan. Also attrib, 

1*558 Edkn Decades ff'. ind. in. iv. (Aib.) 151 Miroba- 
lanes . .which the phisitians caulc Etnbltcvs and Lhebtitos.\ 
*599 CiiAniAN Hum. Day's Mirth Wks. 1B73 1. 60 If thcie 
l)c any thehouies in your napkins. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 
11. 530 Take bark of the yellow Myrolialans and of Chebs. 
x86o Maynr hjk.p Lex. 74^/a'lhe cntbule myrobalun. 
Hence Ohobu'Uo a , of the nature of a chebule. 
xvty-sa Chamiilus Cycl. s. v. MyrobalaHy The third, che- 
bufic myrobaUns, the si/e of a dale, of a yellowish brown, 
pointed at the end. x866 I'reas. Bot. 113V* i'hc principal 
kinds of Myrobulan are the Chebulic. ,aml the Bclleric. 
Cheohin, obs. form ol Cukquekn. 

Cheoiple, obs. form of Chang bi.e. 

Check (tjek), int. & sb. Forms; 4 (i ohek, 
(4 oheke, oheekke, 4^5 ohekke, 5 ohicke, 
ohak), 6-9 oheoquo, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4- ohook. [MK cheky chaky aphctic f. *escheky 
'chaky a. OK. eschecy -eky -eqy eschac, in ONF. eskec, 
escacy Pr. escaCy It. scacco * check ’ in chess, med. 
L. scaccHSy sctichus'y cf. also the parallel foims Sp. 
jaqucy OSl\ xaqtie ‘ check \ Pg. aaque * check * 
and ‘shall’ (of Persia). Adapted form (Immed. 
from Arabic) of Pers. sLl shah * king ’, also the 
‘King’ in chess; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Arabic, where arose the phrase 
shah pidtya, Mhe-King is dead*, 
Le. can make no further move:' see Checkmate. 
(This has been taken back into Per^rian in the 
form shtih mat gar dad =\\it shah becomes wriA) 

III a MS. written in Sevilla in 1283, shah is made 
in OSp. xaque (a* - j/ 0 » and shah mdtfi appears 
as xaque mate. But the ado])tion of the woids 
in Romanic took place some cmlnries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken by shah being sede-, 
scacc'y as in the med.L., It., Pr , and Fi‘. forms given 
above. Thence also the MHO. schdchSi^T.schach, 
Du. skaaky Icel skdky Da. shaky Sw. schack ‘check* 
and ‘ chc^s ’ (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
skaakspely etc. = check-play).**''rhe geneial meaning 
in Romanic is ‘ check for the name of the game 
the plural is used in med.L. scacci, It. scacchi, Pr. 
escacosy F. ichecs : see Cheb«. 

From its use in chess the word has been widely transferred 
in French and English. In the sensc-extenKion the sb. and 
vb. have acted and reacted on each other, so that it is difficult 
to trace and exhibit the order in which special senses 
arose.] 

A. int. A call at chess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 
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exposes his Kiug; one says also C^ck your 
ICmgt and even Check to your Queen t Also fig, 
t Check-rook : the call of check when at the same 
time one of the rooks is thieatened with capture. 

^1314 IVarw. (A) p. 406 (Zup.) Ate chef ^ aett hem 
to pTayn . . punch a chek Fabour aeyd. for aoK Sadok in 
hert wex wrop. c Mjte Chaucbe Bk. Jjnektnt 669 There- 
with Fortune said Cnecke here, And mate in the mid point 
of the checkere. 1494 Caxtom Chtut iv. U, The kyng . , 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another aayth chek rook : than the k3mg loseth the rook. 
1636 Be ALB Chttse-OL 8 No piece can take him [the kihg), but 
must only salute him with the word check, ims W. lavLOR 
tr. Lntings Nathan 11. i. (Tauchn. 1868)41 {Saladin^Sittak 
ploying Sittak, I move—^So—Now then— Check I and 
Check again t 1870 Hardy & Warb Mod Hoyle (Warne) 45 
When a player gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
* Check 1 * his adversary need not, unless he think prc^r, 
place his king out of check, or cover. s 808 Mrs. H. Ward 
A EUnier$ xxxix, * Check, certainly', said Flaxman to 
himself ruefully. . ‘ not mate, 1 hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future 

B. sb. 

1. Chess. The act of threatening the King ; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent's men ; if there is no 
escape from cheeky it is checkmate and the game is 
over. 

14x6 Audelay /“orwr (1844' 23 After chec for the roke ware 
sore the mate. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Donner 
vn eechect to giue a check, Grrbnb Groainu. IVit 

(1617)22 Chesse. is a game, nayoe she, that the first danger 
is but a checke, the worst, the giuing of a mate, 1614 Saul 
Chest pltry To Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth on a guard, 'Twera checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Beale Chesse hi. 5 The Knight's . check, becaase it 
c.'innot be covered, tne King must either remove out of check, 
or cause him to be taken . [else] it is Check mate. 1848 
SiAUNTON Chess PI Handbk. ao When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 
it is called a discovered check. 1870 Hardy & Wake Mod. 
Hoyle 1 Warne) 4a When your King is nttiicked by any piece 
he IS said to be in check, .you must then put your King out 
of check by. interposing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, tnus ' covering ' check, as it 
is termed. 

t 2 . In early use, fig. and transfj in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
‘ check * in chess. Obs. 

a. An attack. 

c 1315 E. F.. A Hit, P. B. 1238 He watr mayster of his men 
& myjty him seluen, pe chef of his chcuali ve liischckkes to 
make, ci^ R. Uhunne Citron. ^ Rolls 1830 pey 

handled hope sore )>ei nckkes, Chynnes chckc-s, gef harde 
chekkes. 1^7 TaEvtaA Htgdeti (Rolln) 111 . 2^1 In sodeyn 
reses and clieKkcs [incnrsitmilmsX Va th/oo Morte Arth. 
zp86 flfor-thi the kytige charger hym . . Cheftuyiie of (he 
cneekke, with clicvalrous kiiyghtte/. a igoo ( 'otkelbie .So 7 v 
1. 233 Jam )And Kergy Flitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 
chef chak. 

b. To win or achieve a check \ to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or defeat on the foe ; to win an 
advantage in a contest. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* fr>. Knt. 1107, & qtmt chek so ^e acheue, 
chaunge me bi^r-fome. Z400 Morte Arth. 1539 We hafe 
eschewede this chekke, thurghe chance of cure Lorde. 
c 1400 Hotvland 4 O, Ixxi, A noble cheke here wonn hafe 
Jcc. a Z400-50 Ah'xander 3098 Was no^t Sexes hiiii-sclte 
pc .sQuereynest in erth. And clicucd him of clieualry chekis 
out of nombre. 

O. An act that gives trouble, or is harmful ; an 
evil turn or tuck. 

£-1330 R. BRUNNRf'Ar<7n.(i8ro>258 poii has broken it alle, 
& don him mnny ille chek. IW3 Langl. P. PL C. i. 107 
(Ld. Ilchester’H MS.) pair sire. .<^a.stisc(J not his children of 
her euel chekkes. rz400 Heryn 914 When Beryn p.asKid was 
vii veer, & grewe in more age He wrou3t ful m.niy an evill 
chek. c Z430 .Syrirtner. ( Roxb. 1 4043 1 1 was Amaickea That 
hath doon liim so foule chekkes. 

d. Contention ; quarrel ; strife. 

£*1330 R. Brunne Chran. (1810I too In alle hli^ ilk chek of 
Roberd & Henry, Bituex bam wex contek. 
t 3. A taunting call ; a bitter reproach. Obs. 

1515 Barclay Egloges n (1570) B iv/i Jacke with the bushe 
shall taunt thee with a chek. igaS .Skulton Magnyf. 300 
Let se, thU checke if yo voide canne. 1^9 Covr’rdalk 
Erasm. Par. Horn, xii 17 Yf any man peihappes oifende 
you, gyne not checke for checke, ne one wrong for an other. 
iS/S^t/ofnilies it. Covting Holy Ghost 1. (18591 458 Counted 
woorthy to tiuffer rebukes, and clieckes for the Name . . of 
Christ Jesus. 1633 R. N. tr. Catndens Hist. Eltst. lutrod., 
She loaded her with checks and taunts. 

t4. A reproof, reprimand, rebuke. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

1340 Elyot Image Gou, (1556) 4 The terrible checke that 
the good niaister in the gospoll gave to his idell servauiit. 
1600 Hakluyt yoy. (1610) III. 551 The Captaine . . had a 
great checke of the gouernour because he had not gone 
forwards, 1660 Pepys Diary 26 Sept., I was very angry, 
and. .did give him a very great check for it, and so to 1*^. 
i(i79''8o C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 220 His Majesty gave him 
a severe checke. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xxi, He became 
acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all the checks 
he received were insufficient to moderate his career. 

t b. (without pi 'I Reproof, censure, rebuke. Ohs. 

x^s LAMHAkDE Eiren. 11. 11.(1588) if) Yet peradventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace from checke 
and blame. 16x3 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 291 III. 1^3 
'The Lord Maraua^s . . hatli had in the Spanish Court some 
check of late tor forgetting himself so farre, etc. a 1718 
Penn Life in Wks. <1726' I. 48 We. .do intreat that we may 
have some Letter of Check to such Persons. 

6 . A sadden arrest given to the career or onward 


conrie of anything by tome obftmetion or oppoti* 
tion ; a rebuff, repolie, reverse. 

Quot iiii is doubtful : tt, sc. 

(ci|3e iC Bbuiinb Chews, (1810) itr pe folic.. per |Btee 
ageyn him sperd, St wild not lat him m . . ft for hei diabat 
chek, an oth he suore to gram.] tiig.S’^vr. Field 470 Then 
betide a chicke, that Cheshire men Islden. i6iis Bacon 
Rts^iro (Arb.) e97 They must hane some Chewe or Arrest 
in tneir Fortunes. 1774 Goldbm. Not, Hist. (1776) I, efis 
A basket was sunk, .to a oertmin depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat's motion. i8iM M"Culloch Tojtatiom 
II. vi, (x8ss) 303 The check which it would five to industry. 
1833 Macaulay Hitt. Eng, IV. a4x The nrit great chetm 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis, 
b. spec. A slight miiitaiy reverse or repulse. 

SM3 Cart. Bbictincr in Ld. Ancklrmd*t Corr. (xB6s) III. 
M 17 nder the supposition that we first take Condd, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check, lyop in Nicolas 
DisP. Nelson (1843) IV. 04 We have reports or our check in 
Holland, SeptemW iptn, and of our complete victory on 
the a4th. 

o. A sudden stopping of the breath ; a conson- 
ant produced by this means a stopped consonant, 

* stop or * mute*, as A, /, p. g^ d, b. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech (J.) The letters have the 
natural production by several checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

d. Hunting \ A stop in the progress of the 
hounds through failure of the fccent- 
178X P. Bao^roRD Huniit^KxSaaCi 213 When hounds are 
put to a check on a high road, by the fox being headed 
back, etc nSy$ Whvtr-Mblvillb Katerfelto xxili. The 
■tag . . sped . . six miles on end without halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a check. 

6 . Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her proper game, and pursues some baser 
game that croases her flight. Obs. or Hist. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. vtil, Haiikes, best pieued. sumtime 
a check can make. Yet for a faute the foule is not forsake. 
a i6a6 Fletcher Wont. Prise 1. it. The free haggard will 
make an hundred checks To shew her freedom, a X841 
Suckling (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
on check. 

b. Hasc game, such as rooks, crows, doves, etc., 
which induce a hawk to * check *. 

1375 Turbrrv. Frtieonrie tio If your hawke go out to 
anye checke and kill a doove or a crow or an^'e other checke 
and feede upon it. 16x3 Latham bedconry ( 1633) 27 Take a 
fit houre at euening when all check be past, xfiai Mark- 
ham Art 0/ Fowling 164. 

o. 7'o fly at check : to pursue such game. Als*© 
transf. To run at check : wtid of dogs. 

x666 Drvden Ann. Mirab. Ixxxvl When Some falcon 
. . the qiian^ mlns’d, Straight flies at check, and cliun it 
down the wind? exyoo Getitlenmn tns*r, (r733> 331 Like 
ill-bred Spaniels, they run at Check on a false Scent. 

7. A sharp stoppage of motion ; an inteimption 
in a course, n sudden stoppajge or pause. 

|ii3a Dice-Play 1 And he agein at eche check in our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* 

0. I ill. 04 Posies like the command'menl of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. i8no Southey Piler. Compostella 
11, In they came from the yard without check.^ 

t b. To take check : to stop short .a-J if checked) , 
*ptill up’; to lake offence. Obs. 

1663 Artm-bittm. 51 Therefore our Consciences do lake 
check at it, being afraid the Ixird should upbraid us X690 
Dryuln Don 11. i. Say 1 shojild wed her, would not 

niy wise subjects I'ake check and tliiok it strange? perhaps 
revolt? £1700 Gentleman Instr, (17^2' 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fix-dom of these Papers, xvxo Palmer 
Proiterbs 380 <Jne m.in will be oblig’d to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than another. 

1 8. A stoppage of wages or a fine for non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of rule.«, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 
the amount stopped. (See Chkok v. 9 .) Obs. 

xsb6 Hotfseh. Ortl. 930 The defatilkation and check of 
wa^es of all them which shall l»e absent. Holin- 

siiKD Chrou. III. 892/2 Yeomen of the gard, which before 
hailing tweliie pence the duie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the date W'ithout checke. X59B Old Cheque Hk. of 
Chapel Royal 'Cnmd. Soc. 1872' 67 All and every checke 
and checkes . . inflicted ii|K)n any (Gentleman or other member 
of the ChapTicIl by the Sulxlcanc for breakinee of any of the 
statutes .Tiid orders, .shalbe si;urd and taken by cure Clearko 
of the Checke out of the olFendcrs b'X^rd wages, .and the 
same monyc by checke or checkes soc staled and taken iipp, 
the CIcaike of oure Checke shall accounte for. 1663 Tbul. 
B't The rlicck for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall be 
twrivc pence every service X708 J. Chamberlayne . 9 /. Gt. 
Brit. 11. 111. 1' 174^) 313 The whole band are to attend at the four 
principal Feasts of the year under penalty of the cheque. 

9. Restraint upon action or conduct by a super- 
vising or controlling power. 

*579 OoBsoN F.phem. 61 b, When loue commaundes, we 
must receiue the check. He rules, and euery god obayes his 
becke. x6oz Househ. Ortl. 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
. . hath, .a checke over all the officers in the same, a S64B 
Sir W. Monson ATirW Tratts 111.(1704)326/1 He also keeps 
Checque, by calling all the Woikmen twice a day to their 

1. abour. z^ Sir W. Coventry in Pepys {CorresP. Nov. 7.) 
For a neglect of keeping a guod cliecque upon his Purser. 
1768 74 Tuckbr Lt. Na*. (185s II. 320 It is better the child 
■Wild »taiid in awe of the old man in the cupboard . . than 
be under no check at all. x86o Mill Repr. Gov. (1865' 47 /a 
Its own proper work, that of ■uperiiitendence and check. 
x8i74 Morley Compromise <1886- 47 No reasonable man or 
woman . .would . .be capable of receiving eflfective check or 
guidance from beliefs that would have sunk, .to the level of 
doubtful guesses. 

b In check \ under restriction of freedom of 


movement or nction, under control. So formerix 
ta mds chick^ out of check, 
ri8fl8 HaarsnaLo Hm, f7//(i878) 78 Sadiif 

our case is out of that chccka- And as our case is not 
chsokod by God's law, etc. tSps Gosson Spkom, 47 To 
epufosM their owno weslcenes whieh stand at his ehecka. 
taM j. Hookbr Gimld. Hist. Iret. in Hotinsked II. 61/t 
Hearing themsdues for gouemors out of checke. 1843 S* 
AusnrtN tr, Romkdt Hitt. Rqf 1 . 143 A powerful prince. . 
who could hold the Turks In che^ tmi CAttaiieA tr, 
MoHoitfs Itesty 305 His task was . . to Keep Nugeut in 
check, site StAMLBV Jew, Ch, (tS?;) I. vii. The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself kept in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or thing that checki, or acts gt 
a stop or restraint. 

1647 Clarendon HUt. Rob, 1. (ryts I. 55 Kefthe Earl of 
Manchester] was unho^iJytoo much used as a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry, lefii Pepys Diory 17 Oct» He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole trade of the Navy, 
office. 1700 Dryden Pr^. Foblos (Globe) 500 A satirical 
poet IS the check of the laymen on bed priests. 1763 Blaok- 
stonb Comm, t. 3x7 Ihese inuNwes, if too heavy, are a check 
and cramp upon trade. tjf/S MalthVm PopnZ 11B78) 1 Of 
the checks to population. 1B85 Low Tisnot *6 May 58/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor, 
b. Mechanics. (See quots.) 

1796 J. Bovs Agric. of Kent ,18x3) 5a A strong chain, .so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
plough out a greater length from the aide, 
1839 R. S. Robinson Nani. Steam Eng. yj In the inside 
of the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a cheek, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
sue of the piston rod, which passes through it steam-tight. 

0 . Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
trivance for marking, by the clicking of a wheel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 F. Francis Anglir^ L 1 1880) x8 The best reels for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

d. Music. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the baeV part of the key, to catch the 
hammer and prevent its retouching the strings, 

1879 in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 341/1 In cottage pianofortes 
or pianinos that have check actions the check is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud oroiecting from the butt of the 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

11. Control by which accuracy, correctness, 
or agreement of facts and their representation, is 
secured. 


X786 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 142 That the 
said Wairun Hastings, by uniting the supply and the check 
in the same hands, did . . disobey the company’s specifick 
orders. 179X Smeaton Edystone L. f loi The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing . . under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when on shore. 

12. One employed to cheek or control ; a checker. 

X774 Barciay Dkt. Check, .a person who examines any 

account. 1851 Mayhkw Lend. Lab. 111 . 2x3 (^Hoppe) One 
ccntlcman told me he employed a * ladylike,^ and, as be 
believed, trusty woman as a * check.* 

13. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, 8cc.f to show that ii has been ^checked', i.e. 
compared and found correct. 

14. A means to ensure accuracy, correctness, 
security fioin fraud, etc. : as 

t a. I'he counterloil of a bank bill, draft, etc. 

i^-xyte [see Cheque i]. 

b. A token, usually a memorandum of receipt, 
a ticket, or piece of metal duly stamped or num- 
bered, used tor the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or tille : given, c. g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U. S.), or to 
one who temporarily leaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles, at the cloak-room oi a railway-station, 
place of entertainment, etc., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same ; to a person tem]iorarily 
leaving a theatrical j^rformance, or going upon 
the platform of a railway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-keeper again without jmymeirt ; to a pur- 
chaser in a CO operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, etc., etc. 

s8xa [set Check-taker]. XB47 Illust. Loud. Nervs 4 Sept. 
146/1 ’I'liey will deny the receipt of a check, anil e^act the 
fara again. X858 J. F. Kedfiki o Laio RaiRo. (18691 H *37 
Railways have ni^e their checks evidence in regard to the 
delivery of baggage. X878 Lady Hekbekt tr. Hiilbner's 
Ramble i. tv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your * check '. 

16. A counter used in games at cards. U. S, 
Hence Uolloq.) To hand in onds checks : to die. 

X870 Bret Hartk Outcasts Poker /W (Hoppe) Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. O. who . . handed m his checks 
on the ^th December, 1650. xtea Mark Twain Innoc. at 
Home ii. (Hoppe) You see one or the boys has passed in his 
checks. 


1 10. Short for Check-roll, list of servants en- 
rolled. In check : enrolled on a check-roll. Obs, 
1603 Dravton Bar. Wars vi. xvi, Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour'd Knighthood knits 
in mutual bands. i6fx Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. iii. (1614) 
13 Thou shalt I>e my Knight, and bee enrolled iu my Checke, 
with a Fee answerable to thy worth. 

tl7. As sure as check', (cf. chequer-pay in 
Chequer). Obs. 

a 1639 Obborn Q. Elis, ( 1673'' I-el th« Proverb As sure 

as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperlxily, 

18. Clerk of the Check : the title of oflicers iu the 
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Tojral household, keeping the check-roll and 
having control of the yeomen of the guard and 
other servantn, * checking ’ the observance of their 
duties, their payment, etc. 

1541 33 /fen. /^///, c. Jtii. Ketourned by ihe two 

clarkea Compirollcri, the darken or the Checque, and darkes 
marshal I a 1561 G. Cavendihh Lift 0/ lV 0 h€y in Wordsw. 
JSccl. Btffg-. I *348 llicn had he a Clerke of the Checke, aa 
well upon his Cnaplaincs, as of his Yeomen of his Chamber. 
c 15TO Thynnk Fride ^ Louti. caliv, To setten downe a hill 
of charge, There is no Auditor, tie Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he. 1886 Wkitaker't Almanack 83 Her 
Majesty's Hody-guard of Yeomen of the Guard , . Clerk of 
the Cheque and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring.. 
Hon. Corps of GentTemen-at>Arms . . Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, M.ijor Philip L. 7 'illhrook. 

t b. 1^ ormerly the title of officers of control ap- 
jKiintcd in the royal ports and dockyards (also 
occasionally to land forces'). Obs, 
s6|7 Heywooo R» Shi/ 47 Ma.ster Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checkc, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen Employed in this Architecture, hath lieciie a great 
furtherance to exi>cditc the businessc 1667 Ihcrv.s Dtacy 
July, Comes sudden news, .from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend, that tlicic were thirty soil of Dutch meu-of- 
war coining up into the Hope. 1705 Royal Proi /. in Loud, 
(ifis. No. 4166/1 The Mustcr-Books returned from the Clerks 
of the Checque of the said Ports. 1714 / 6 id. No. 5378/8 
Matthew Pctinefather, Esq., to be Musicr-Master-General, 
and Clerk of the Checque of all His Majesty's Fortes and 
Garrisons in Ireland. 1814 fJ. Rosk Diaries 11H60) JI. 514 
'J'he Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Hospital | Green wiLli]. 
1833 Marmyat P. Simf*l€ xli, To request my commission 
to tie forwarded to the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 

19 . iUfrib,vdiAComb.f^\iCheck-expcriment\ check- 
bitted t check-free adjs. ; check -aoti 011 (see lo d 
above); f ch'^ok-reel, a reel provided with a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up ; 
cheok-wlnoh, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided with a check ^cf. 10 c). Also Check- 
TAKKii, etc. (Fur other comb, see after the vb ) 
1845 W.Grovk CoHtrib.Sf, in Corr, Pkys. /V>rtrjr (1874)988 
A ^check experimeni. i8m CAHi.vLKOYnw?i//7/(i87i) I. 50 
A fiery steed but bridletf/ ^check-billed by inrunnerable 
straps and ounsiderations. 1598 J. DickiiNson Greene hi 
Com. (1R78' i6!i k-free liceiitiousnesse. 1733 P. LlND- 
BAY futeresf Scot. Pref. as 'I'o intioduce the Pr.^ctice of 
*v,heck-recla every where. 1875 ‘ Stomehengk ' Brit. S/orts 
I V. iii 345 'f'he reel should he a large-bai relied ** check- 
winch. 

Check I tjek), Also 7 checque, cheque, 
[(ioes with Cheok v '‘\ either as its verbal sU, or 
as short for checker ^ ihequer^ 

1. Jler. and gen. A putteni of cross lines forming 
small .sqiiareis a.s in a chess-board. 

c Sowdonc Bah. 180 He liarc a Chek oi goulic clcrc, 
An Egle of goulde ahroae displayed. 1599 THVNNayt//j- 
inadx\ 1875 Cheuerons. Checker, and siiclie lyke stande 
upon geomeirii,all pioportioncs. 1679 Plot Stajfordth. 
ii 636 > '['he one half plain, the othci wrought in cheque. 

1771 Fhanki.in Aufohiog. Wks. 1840 I. 73, I cut several or- 
naments and checks fur the bills. i8at klaikiv. Vlll. 
617 And jenny . . Display's a ii.ipkin of enormous check. 
1876 Kocic ii -it. Pabr. 3. 

2 . A f.ibiic .woven or printed with such a pattern. 
Alstj atlnb.t as in check kersey ; check handkei-- 
chief, aproh ; cheek pattern^ tradCy etc, 

1614 W. Plvion Cny. § 2 11625) in Purchas P if rimes iv 
XV, Indicoes of two sorts, Chcc»jucs the courser. 1748 
Smoi.ii'tt Rod Rand, xxxi, A couple of old cherk shirts. 
1756 Mks. Deijsmv 111 . 457 1 should he glad 

of 30 yards of check. i8ao Lamb /iV/ri, Christ's Hosp.^ A 
large blue check handkerchief. 1885 Manch. Exam. 5 June 
.ooins for w'caving checks and trouseringR. 

Check, sb Another spelling ot Cheque. 
Cheok, sb.^ Se, =^('ha()K j//.-*, the Wheat-ear. 

1793 .S'fo/Af/. Au. Scotl. Vll. 547 The check, the linnet, 
and Uie sparrow. 

Ohdok, Var. of Chick 2, screen. (E. Iml.) 
Check u/e k\ V i Forms : 4 6 chek(e, 5 
ohekk-yn, (.SV. ohak), 5 6 ohek, 6 7 oheoke, 8 
cheque, ohooque, (.SV. 9 ohaok), 6- check. [.M K. 
ehek-en, aphetic f. achek-, *esihek-f a. OF.aiheqit- 
iei , escheequ-cr Gn ONP'. eskek-ier) to play clu ss, 
give check to ; also in pa. pple eschequie, Cotgr. 
eschequSf It. scaccato, mcd.L. scaccatus chequered, 
f. the sb. eschccy eskekt scacco. Check ^ q v.] 

1 , Chess. To attack the opponent’s King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an onlinary jiiecc ; 
to give check to, jilacc in check. Cf. Che<'K sb.^ i. 

1614 SAui.CAA5j;^/ar'ro Rdr., Butaa they [pawncsl march 
who so they Ande doe in their colour stanoc, Such may tney 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand. 1656 Healr 
Chess-Play 3 So also doth he (the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice toi the adverse King that he can take him. 1885 
Macaulay Misc. Poems *i8te) 390 We check and take, exult 
and fret. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. tloyU \,Warne» 4a. 

a t^oo^ov* kfysf. xxx. V)6 What? spek 1 say, thou foulyng, 
evyi mot thou fare! Lose up. the devyi mute the cheke I 
Turubrv. Tra^. T, (1837) 149 And bo perhaps she 
might both checkc And give the foole a mate. 1^89 Pappe 
w. Hatchet 1844) 9 Such dydoppers must be taken vp, cIs 
theile not stick to check the kinjp. 1595 Shaks. Jo^ Ii. i. 
>93. 1649 Seldkn Laws Eng t. xvi. The Churchmen checked 
them often, but could never give them the mate. 
t2. To come into coDision with, strike, hit. Ohs, 
1576 Gobboh spec. limn. ili. vArb.)76The prime of youth. 


whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed bead doth 
checke the loftie skies, Toubnrur Krv. Trag. 1. ii. 

(1878) ao And when he rid, his Hatt would check the 
signes. 

t b. intr. To clash, come into hostile contact 
or GollisioQ. Const, with. Obs. 

<835 Goodly Primer To Rdr. <1834)8 Neither is it meet to 
make them [saints] check witlt our Saviour Christ, much 
less then 10 make them checkmate. s6xa Bacon Ess. Lost 
(Arb ) 446 For if it [LoueJ diecke once with businesoe, 
it troublcth Mens fortunes, sdaa Stow's Cnrtm. 749 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the I'owne, sixe 
Gallics : but they in short time retired vnder their fortressea 
II. To Stop sharply or suddenly. 

3 . To arrest, stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a person or thin^. 

ff 1384 CHAticEK ?/. Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
placeTihey wer a-cheked bothe two.] 1393 Lamcl. P. PI. 
C. XXI. 287 Barre we |>« jates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and feche chyne stoupe. 1577 HmiNiiMED f 'Aro«. 111 . 156 
The anibitiouK mind of the man, that even from his youth 
wa*i ever to checke at the highest. i8ax Shri.lev Prometh. 
IJnb. 1. 126 As one who checks a fiend-drawn chanotcer. 
i860 'rvNDALL Glac I. I 7. 51 Asperities, .wliich incessantly 
check its [an avalanche's] descent. 1875 Hmycf. Holy Rom. 
Emp. ii. 6 Few furl resscs checked the march oflthc] armies 

4 . spec. fa. ?To challenge (a sentinel;. (Cf. 
check- watch , s. v. C h euk -. ) Obs. 

c 1470 Hknuy ICaliacr viii. 817 'I'o chak the wache Wal- 
lace and X had beyn Kydand aliotit. 

b. Naut. 'fa check a imcline: to .slacken it and 
belay it again. 'Jo cheik a brace : to ease it off 
when found to be too stiffly extendetl. To check a 
cable', to stojiper it, when running out. Check her 
(a shin^ : stop her way. (Adm. Smyth.) 

1833 Mahryat P. Simple viii. Check her as she swings. 

C. To juill (a rein). 

e 1780 Gay Apparition^ And now he checks the rein, and 
halts. — Birtn ^.SquirCy O check the foamy bill nor 
tempt thy fate 'Inink on the muiclcrs of a five barr’d gate. 

t 6. intr. (foi rejl.') To stop short ; to stand at ; 
to wince, lake offence (a/ . Obs. 

1616 Hkaum. ^ Fl. Lit. hunch Law. in, iii, A true friend 
should not checke at the harard of a life, idas Flkiciii k 
hair xMaidv. 1. 40, I lamely be.irc Wrongs that u slave-born 
Muscovite would check ut. 1635 Quaki.es Rmbl. 1x71 81 
Introd. 2 Let not the tender eye check, to see the allusion 
to our blessed .Sa.iour figuted in these 'J^es. 1657 T hr. 
'Favlor Let. in Ksielyn's Mem. (1857) HI. q 8 lliat which 
you check at is the immortality of the soul. 1681 C'hktham 
An^UPs Ciuie-m. xli. 8 13 You tiitiv feel him check and 
tug at It. 1724 A. Colli N s'( 7 r. t hr. Reiig Pref. 34 No man 
< liccks or ukes ofTeuce at customs 01 ccrenioiiies, he sees 
every day 

b. JlUHtinpr. Of dogK • To Btoji through loss of 
scent, or to make sure of its direcUon, 

*735 ‘SoMfiRViLi.F Chase 11.255 Ah ! yet once more TTicy’rc 
che«d — hold back with speed — on either Hand 'I'hey 
floinish round. 1853 Kincsi.kv Heroes in. <1868) ,8 At 
they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for a motiieiic to make sure. 

6. liaivking. a. Jo chak at the fist : to refuse 
to cfime to, recoil from, ‘ .shy ’ at the fist. 

iSaa Skki.ion Why not to Conrtef -j-ya 'Fill he cheked at 
the fist. 1557 TotteiPs Mtsc. lArb.* 240 'I'he hankc may 
check, that now comes fair to hibl. 1618 Latham and Bk. 
Falconry >16331 37 will neucr vndcr.stund what u is lo 
checke at die fidt ; but . . wil prune a cciuxinc and bold 
coinmci. 

b. See quot. ifii.S, 1852 ; and cf. Check sb. 6. 
(Sir Walter .Sv'Oit's archaic use appears to be cn-oneoiis, 
since o.ie falcon docs not * check ' at another, and Mnrinion 
would nut figure himself as ' base game ’ crosHing the path of 
nobler quarry.) 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iii. i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euery Feather 'Fhat comes before his e>e. 1615 Laijiam 
halconry Words of Art cxpl., Checke^ or to kill Checke, is 
when Crows, Rotiks, Pics, or other birds commiiit; in ihe 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall flight to flie 
at them. s8oB Scui 1 Mamt. 1. vi, K'en such a falcon on his 
RliielU . The golden legend hoic aright, Who checks at me, 
to death is dight. 185a Hijkton hcUionry I ’all^ Indus lii. 31 
She ‘ checked ’ first at one Inrd, then ut the other . . \Joot- 
note, 'Jo 'check' is to forsake the qu.irry, and fly at any 
chance bird that croMies the path], 
t 7 . traits. To keep b.ick or from. Obs. 

<597 Gkllne Poems (1861) 313 A wreath of boughs 7 'o 
check the sun from her brows 

+ 8. To reject, throw back. Ohs. 

160X Hun AND Pliny 11 . 404 A spring Ixiilinc out of the 
ground wiili such a force, that it Hcornctn and cneckeih any 
thing that is thruwne into it 1727 A. Hamij ion AVrn Ai>. 
E, Ind. I. i. 13 'Fliose Kasierly Monsoons always hring 
strung Currents with them fioin the K.istward, winch 
chtok'd him over lo the Coast of Magadoxa. 

+ 9 . To stop ta pcisiMi'. fioiii receiving a part of 
hi.'^ wages, as a line or penally ; lt> fine, mulct, J'o 
be checked ', (o have one’s wages slopped. Obs. 

1526 Uonseh. Ord. 233 'Fo lie checkt of three d.Tve> W.iyes. 
1^139/^1 in J'hynne Introd <1665 34'J'he Chirkes 

Comptrolers shall dayly .. default and check the W.iges 
of all Atich us he shall hndc lo Ixe absent without lycenre. 
b6i 8 f her. me Bk. ChaPx'l Royal (1B721 75 For all these 
things, ni! shalbc checked the soiime of forty shillinges to 
be Btaied to his Majestes u.He out of wages next growingc 
and due to him. 1705 Royal Prod, in J,ond, Gan. Na 
4166/1 All such Mariners, .shall be Cheiiued out of Wages 
only from the renpectivc Times they ought to have returned. 
iyo8 J. CiiAMBoaLAVNE St. Gt. Brit. 11. ni. <1743' an If any 
Gentleman -Penoioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
Bhall be chequed with the loxt of three days' wages. 1803 
Naval Chron. XV 61 If they do not attend their musters, 
ibey arc checked of their pay. 


III. To tanxit, etc. 

tlO. To reproach, tanntf revile. Ohs. 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) xa Neyther yet vp- 


brayde ne checke hym. laad Tindalb Moj^ xv. 32 And 
they that were crucined with him, checked him also [to x mo 
Cbanmbe, 1M7 Geneva]. 1532 Palsgr 482/2. XSS7 N.^ 
(Geneva) ix. 28 I'hen checked they nym, and sayd. 
Be thou hiK dinciple : we be Moses dinciplcs. 1500 Wbebb 
Trap. (1866) 32 With these speeches they did check me, and 
1 said, etc. . . wherefore they did greatly reuile me. 1592 
WvRLEV Amwrie 49. 

11 . To rebuke, reprove, reprimanff. arch, csx dial. 
15x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplandyckm. (1847) Introd. s6 Still 
muste thou standc, or els shall thou be chekt. xggS Robin- 
BON tr. More’s Vtop. (Arb.) sjB Land-lordes by the wai 
checked for Kent-raisyng. ids Savile Tacitus* Hist. 11. 
xl. (1501) 77 He checked the Generals for their slocknesse. 
169B Luttrell Brief R el. (1S57) 11 . 346 His niE^estie yes- 
temay checkt a young lord for swearing within his hcaririg. 
<750 JoHNBuN A'nw//v. No. 75 ? 15 The parson made nodiffi- 
cuTty to check me when 1 was perL 18x4 WoiinBW. Kxcurs. 
TV. 427 I'he little flower her vanity shall check. x8to Geo. 
Ecior Theo. .Such xii, Young enough lo be cheexed for 
speech on suhiccts wliicli they had spoken mistakenly about 
when he was In his cradle. 

tl 2 . intr. J'ocheikat’. to aim reproof or cen- 
sure at ; to Biiiniadveit severely upon. Obs. 

i 64 « V’u'svof Print. Bh. 4 How he checks ut the King for 
using the word ICJracel. xfisa Gauie Magastrosn. 3^ 
Tibt-riiLH heicujHJii sent letters to the Senate, severely check- 
ing at CaiiiniuK. a 

IV. 'J'o icstrain, control. 

13 . ( fig. from 3.) To atop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like) ; to stay the 
course of ; to repress, restrain. 

X581 M ui CAS r er Positions xxviii. (1887) 108 The execution 
being check t with a number of accidentarie occuriciiccs, 
whicn ait cannot comniehcnd. iggi Shaks, 'I nw Gent. 11. 
iv. 213 if 1 can checkc iny erring lone, 1 w'lll, If nut, to 
conipHKse her Ik ysc my Hkill. c 1600 — Sonn. xv, Men us 
plants increase, Cheared and checkt cuen by ihc selfc same 
skie. 1667 Mil'Ion P. /.. vi. 853 Half his strength he 
put nottorth, but check'd His 'I'huiidcr in nnd Volic. 1721 
Dk Fok Mem. Cavaher (1840) 178 His lury w.as checked. 
>79® Jani. AusU'N/b idei^ Puj. x. 43 She could perceive that 
he was rather ofTeiided, and thcreloie checked her l.iugh. 
1799 in Nicolas Oisp. Ar/xow 11845) H k 313 'J hc scurvy can- 
not be checked. xBfiaKnsKiN I 'nto this Last 157 The mul- 
tiplication of animals is checked only by want of food, and 
by (he hostility of races. 188a Pkhouy Eng. jonruaiistn xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors 
*rfi. 1833 H I. Makiineau bfaiuh. Strike x 109 He .. 
was n)>out to rover Ins fiii'e with his hands, hut checked 
himself. x8to Mrs. Srowp Vncle Tom iii. She would have 
spoken to leTl her hush.ind her fears, but checked herself. 

14 . To hold in check or restraint ; to curb, con- 
trol ; to act as a check on. 

1630 pRVNNK i^8 Checke. the peruersnesse 

of mens wills. 1639 Fci.i.er iloly H'arui. xxv (1840) 164 
'i'o check this foil, the Christians built a tower on ships. 
x6ax Mil ion CVi. Dist/p. 11. (1851) 5'/ Have they not liccn 
bold of late to check the Common l.aw '( 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. mv. 341 'J’hcse Arts . have a naiiiral 7 'cn- 
denry towards Corruption, unless rhecked and dniRtised by 
wholesome Institutions. 1856 Kmi-kkon j ne- Traits xviii. 
Wks. I Bohn I 11 . 133 In Kngland, the stiong classes check 
the weaker. 1877 Mozi.kv ifutv. .Strut. \iii. 172 (Jases in 
which one tram of physical consequences is checked by 
the upemtion of another, 
b. To rein poet. 

*593 Shaks, 3 Hen. Vf. 11. vi. ia O Fhrrlnis ’ badst thou 
ncuer giiien cf)nscnl, Thai Fhacton should rhecke thy fiery 
Steeds. 1632 Mil'Ion // Penser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon joke Gently o'er ih’ accustom'd oak. 
tl6 intr. To atl as a check upon. Obs. rare. 
1678 Drydi n Ail Jor Lerve iii i, J.e.'td lo the 'J empic ; I’ll 
avoid Ills PrcMsncc ; It checks too strong upon me. 

16 . trails. 'Fo control 1 a slatemeiil, account, etc.) 
by some method of comparison ; tti compare one 
nccoiiiit, observation, entry, etc, with nnolhcr, or 
with ceitiheil data, with the object ol ensuring ac- 
curacy and aiitlienticity. Abo to check a person 
(in his account, cx( cution ot duty, etc.h 
1695 Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. J5 May, Orderett 
that these, words following vi/t. ‘ 'Fhi^ note to he currant 
onely for a'i'welvemonth and may bee eheqg'd att the Bank, 
when desired, gratis’ Bee added at the |lottoitie of the New 
Itnnk Notes [i.e. cash notes]. Ibid. 21 Aug., Ordered that 
HOC Bank Rills brought in bee cither allowed or paid or 
changed till they hee first chccqued. 1755 Johnson Check. 
to compare a bank noic or other bill w ith the correspondent 
paper. 1738 Let. on State of Navy 24 'Jhe Coniinissloners. . 
arciiul possessed of ilie Hix>ks. of Other Vouchers, whereby 
they can examine and check these Tu kecs, Ibid. 35 Dead 
anti disthargcil Tickets .. are paid at the Navy-Officc, 
witlioiii being cbccpied. 1768 Smla'Ion in Phil. Trans. 
LVIH. 164 'Fhe one observation chccqued with the either, 
will . .differ by the quantity of 31 '. 1774 8a Barclay Dki. 

Cheth vh. . . in Comtuerce. lo compare the flourished or 
ornamented purl of a draught or bank-bill with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut. 17^7 Burke 
Regie. /*ra<r/’iii.Wks. Vni. 398, 1 have checked this account 
..and find it to be correct. iMomNar'al Chron, \ \\\ 382 
Tlie .. clerks . check the weights. x88o Manch. Guard, 
15 Dec., We have no means of checking all these statements. 

b. J'o check off', to mark as examined mid found 
correct ; to ‘ tick off* as passed or duly entered. 

. «®39 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi. Nearly t-very other mem- 
ber, .pulled a wntten paper from his pocket, to check Mr. 
Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. xfl84 Harpers 
Mag June 46/2 Tlie signer's name is . . checked off on the 
. .list by a third officer. 

V. 17 . intr. To draw a cheque \upon a person, 
for an amount). U* S. 
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sail PoB Mufdtrt Rm€ M, Wk«. 1864 L too Had chaclcad 
for nothing until the third day before her deaths when she 
took out in Mrson the auin of 4000 francs, sin S. L. J. 
Lift in Sauik 1 . xvi, 303 To check upon hiui for fy>Q. 

Cheok (tjek), Also 8-9 oltaoque, 9 oliaqua. 
[Goes with'^HBCK either at short for checker ^ 
chequer ; or aphetic f. ^escheck^ a. OK. eschcquier^ 
in Oodefroy only in pa.pple. eschequii^ eschiqui in 
same sense ; in Eng. also the pn. pple. CHBCKJfiJ), 
CauQUBD, is the part most in use.] 

1 . trans. To mark with a chess-board pattern, 
murk out or cut in squares [pbs ) ; to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. 

c S440 PromL P/ttrv. 72 Chekkyn [S499 chccketil, tcncci- 
/See. e 1460 /. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babett Bk. (1868) 
14 j Whan ye hat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with be 
fore parte of youre knyfe bat ye hit owt kytt. 1513 Bk. 
Keruynce ibid. 373 Cuatarde, cheke them inene square that 
your aouerayne may cte thcr^. sSeo Canning Btttt-ynce- 
hin, Por/erSf Sweet Kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue. 

2 . trausf. To variegate with rays or biuids of 
different colours ; to chequer, rare. , 

t$go Grkenb At'cadia (1616) 44 He ..checkt the night 
with the j^olden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. ifiai 
Clare VilL Afinstr. I. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq'd 
the plain. 

1 3 . yfjf. To chequer, diversify, cloud. Obs. 

[1639 Fuller Holy IVar 1. xiv. (1840) 34 Their fimt aetting 
forth was checked with bed succesa] S79D Tewn Taik 5 
The boy's countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness. 

Check V.3 var. of Chick. 

Gheok-y in comb, [from the stem of Check v^."] 

Used attrib. ‘ that serves to “ chectc ** or control ’, 
as check-block^ -list, -ligament, f -thongs •‘ticket^ 
•valvct -weigh f, -wheels etc. ; ohcok-book, a hook 
in which items of control are entered (but sec also 
CuBQiTK) ; oheok-braoe, (see quot.); oheok- 
bridge, the fire- bridge of a boiler furnace ; oheok- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; oheok-oollar, a collar usetl in horse- 
breaking ; oheok-key^ a latch-key ; check-look, 
a small lock fur closing the key -hole of a large lock, 
or otherwise securing a lock, bar, i>olt. etc. ; 
oheok-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, etc. ; 
oheok-nut, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loo&<ening ; cheok-pieoe, a portion 
of the head-part of a rein ; oheck-rein, \a.) a rein 
connectmg the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rcin ; ) a strap 

which prevents a horse from lowering his head ; 
oheok-ring, a ring to fasten the check- braces to 
the carriage body; oheok-atrap, the strap of a 
helmet, etc., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position ; oheok-till, a till with a con- 
trivance to check the receijits ; f oheok-watoh, on 
ofiicer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf. Chkck v. 
4 a); oheok- weigher, -weigh man, at collieries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up ; hence oheok- 
weighing. 

1888 Daily Ncivs 26 July 5/5, 1015 heavy *check -blocks 
were knocked away and (he 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 1871 The "Cheque Book of the 

Chapel Royal (Carnden Soc. 1794 Felton Carnage* 
(1801 1 1 . 21 1 The "check -braces are . Ninglc straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of Chaises or phaetons, 
to check the motion endways. 1875 ‘SToWKHKNr.K’ Brit, 
sports I. 1. iii. C8 It is a tiresome ia.sk, and requires some 
degree of cruelty by means of the ^check-collar and whip. 
18^ Huxi EY Pays. vii. 173 These helpinc to stop cixcessive 
rotation of the skull arc called "check ligaments. 1885 
(Mass) Jrnl. q Mar. i /3 Croydon's "check-list has 
2()S names. 1850 Cmudu Locks 4 Keys 18 A "check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws u hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. *W7-'8 Mauch. School Reg. (1B66) 1 . 9 
Edwaid Coppock of Manchester, "checkman. s866 CbrwA. 
Afag. Mar. 356 The old checkman came with his lantern to 
tick off the fares. 1833 Reg. Instr, Costalry i. yi 'The., 
strap from "check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavcaaon back from his eyes. ^ 1873 iloLLAND 
A. Bonnie, i. 14 The "check -rein of his leading horse. 1801 
Felton CarriaM (jIoss., *Ckeck-ring. J. Lawrence 
f»My/,frf>f4r/.(Hoppo)Lookat the helmet, with theclean even 
gap in it, cloven down to the "check-strap. 1989 R. Harvey 
PI . Pert, (issio) 7 Curbd with a "chccktnong, as bigge as a 
towpenny halter i8a| Hone Every-day Bk. I. 693 The 
"check ticket was a card. 137S Barbour Brace x. 613 
Apon the wall. The "chak-wactiis assemblit all. i8aB-4i 
Tytleb Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 . 112 The check-watdies. . were 
making their round and challenging the sentinels. 1885 
Weekly Notes 64/3 A "check-wcijfher in a mine. 1887 
Times 33 June 9 'i'he rights and duties of the curious, almost 
unique ninct ionary —the "check-weigher, appointed by the 
men to supervise the employer. s888 Daily News 16 July 
a/4 Matters relating to "check -weighmen and the question 
of rents and way leaves for getting and carrying coal i8aa 
Hazlitt Tahlod. I. iv. 79 Common sense thus acts as a 
"check-weight on sophistry. 1878 Dakrr Nile Tribut. ix. 
151 The reel overran itself, having no "check-wheel. 

Ohe'OkablOf a- That cau be checked. 

1877 W. Boyd Descrip, Afodel Newspaper ^ In each of its 
3339 checkable placea 

t CQiackarsey- Ohs, rare. A fabric ; possibly 
check kersey f as nuderstood by RuiThead. 


M8a Act 548 Behst, Kf, c. 8 | 15 All dotbas named 
Chcckarsey and Strekes (ed- Rnffktad^ 1703, Chcok-Korsee 
and Straits]. 

Ckaomd (tjeko,///. [f. Check v.^} 

1. Stopped in pregress ; repressed ; re^troined. 
aCo^/. 11 


lyn T. Bedoobr < 

to checked perFpiratkm. tins Byron Juan v. cxxxiv, ^ 


i|4Wjich m^ical men attribute 


supernal ural was her passion’s rise; For ne'er till now she 
knew a ched(*d desire ; Even ye who know what a check'd 
woman is. .would much fall idfort of this. 


1 2. Checked paper : see Cheque a. 
1768 Tuckrr Li, Sint, iil 


1768 Tuckrr Li, Nnt. 'tS^e' I. 621 If 1 have an account 
with the Bank of England . .if I have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy me a 
little bread and cheese. 
t 3 . Haljf checked 0 half cheeked. ^ 

1996 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 57 With a halfe-chckt Bitte, 
& a headstall of sheepes leather. 


Cheokadf ppl- Also chequed, [f. Check 
«/.- + -ED.] Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles ; variegated with different colours in 8t|uares 
or other Mometrical hgiires; chequered. 

c 1460 J. Rursell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. («868 147 
Custard, chekkid buclw, square with be knyfe. 1538 Wans- 
robe Aec, Hen. in Arckmol. IX. 248 (jrene clothe of 

golde checked, B. Jonson Paris Anuivers., I'he 

checqued, and purple ringed daffotUllies. 1799 J. Robert. 
SON Agru. Perth 171 blariufacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow, i8ao Scott Afanast. viii, Her checked apron. 
1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast iv. 6 White duck trousers and red 
or checked shirts. 1885 Patt Alnil G. 5 Sept. 4/1 The 
Ei^linhman's chmued travelling cap. 

Checker Uje kai), sb.^ [f. Check v.i + -kr. 1] 
One who checks. 

1 . A reprover, rebuker, fault-finder ; a controller. 

1539 Covebuale Bible To Rdr. r 5 Not as a checker, not 

US, a reprouer or de«ipyHcr of other mens trunslacyoiis. s 6 ix 
CoTGR.. Kept'euart^ a reprehender, rebuker, ri'prouer, carper, 
checker, And fault, controller. 

2 . One employed to check or control the calcu- 
latiotiS. accounts, lime, or work oi otiiers; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

1867 Mom. . 9 /ar 9 Sept., A ‘checker* employed by the 
proprietors, and not , . a uasHenger. 1869 Daily Nnos 30 
Oct., Another porter .. who told his checker what he had 
seen. 1883 Ibid. lu f)ct. 7/t A checker in the Rroccry de- 
partment m the Army unci Navy Co-oj)crative Stores. 

Checker (t/ekai). 

1. A fre(]uent variant spelling of Chequer, q.v., 
in all senses ; esp. in U.S, 

2 . spec, in pt. The game of UraughK (^ 7 . 

iSas Bro. Jonathan I. 385 They think I go there to play 
chetkcni with him. x888 Amer, Humorist 5 May 8/1 In 
the .Social Hull are checkers, chesM, doiiiinoex. 
b. One of the ‘ men ’ used in Draughts. 

1884 in Webster EMKReoN ,StK 4 Kolit, vi. 88 Out 

of blocks, thre^-siXKils, cards, and checkers, he will build 
hts pyramid with the gravity of Palladio. 

o. C omb. as oheoker-board, a chess- or draught- 
board : oheoker-man « 3 b. 


*779 t'oRRasT Voy. N. Guinea 34s They played much at 
a kind of checker board with glass beadn flat on one side. 
1883 HarpePs A/ar. Jan. 278/2 He had built up a hflle lower 
of cneckermen. Ibid. 380/2 [Itj made a iiiou.<ie-t)-ap from a 
checker- boat d. 

3 pi. Pebbles; Check- htones. 

1899 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss iK. D. .S.i Checkers^ 
small Rtone.s pebbles. 1^7 HoUicrutss Gloss., Cheqnen, 
pebbles. .They were used in the ancient game of merrils or 
nine men’s morris, in pUce of the modem pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. 

lienee Oha'okorja. dial , pebble-like: *checkery- 
biiSy small lumps of coal * \ N. IV. Line Gloss,'). 
CkeokeFt V. : see the other spelling Chequer. 
Che- 0 k 6 r-b 6 rZ 7 . [&pp* another spelling of 

Chequer j^. 3 , transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants ] i'he 
fruit of Gaullheria proettmbem., a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant it elf; the Winter-green. 

F. Cooper Pioneer iv, A hunch of checkcr-bcrrics. 
Mrs. Stowe l/nc/e Tom xvii. 166 Chewing some 
checkerber^-leaves. z^a O. W. Holmes Pott Breakf.-i. 
L (1865) 10 'The flora is rich in chetkerbemes. 

H The Partridge- berry, IHitchella repens (Webster). 
(Partridge-berry is also a name of Gaultheria : hence the 
confu.sion.) 

Ckeokered, ppl-a . : see thespelling Chequered. 
Che*okerlBt. nonce-wd, [f. Checker sb.'t 4 
-IHT.] A pla}'er of checkers or draughts. 

1883 Glasgow Week. Her, 5 May 7/3 A performance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkcrist. 

t 01 i«‘olMi>roU, ehe'^naivrolL Obs. [f. 
checker^ Chequer sb.^ + Ron. sb.'] A roll of per- 
sons chargeable to the royal exchequer; Check- 
roll. transf. a roll or list of persons. 

t^i-8a Lib. Niger Rdw. /P(Chaucer Soc. i876> Yeomen 
of Chambre iv, Twingfor there wages, as yomen of Crowne 
doe in the Checkerrole. i486 Act Htn. VI c. 13 Any 
•eruaunt admytted to be his seruauntc sworne, and his 
name put into the dicker-roU of hia houscholde. iMt Act 
33 Hen. V///, c. 12 His maiesties seniauntes in his Chequer- 
roll. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 3 To crosse out y* 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
the godly, tgl^ Puitknmam Rug. Poesie <Arb.> 30a The 
king of orainarie calleth euery second, third or fourth ycrc 


for his Checker foUpOiidhasloweth hlB«M##«in//r of klsowno 
ttieere inotfolL 

tohedktxtf OAr.** [Aphetic f, OF. 
eschekerS : see CHlQUSlt v. App« associated with 
Eng, fimnatioos in *y.] Chequered, cheeky. 

C1440 Prmt^ Parv. 73 Chekrye as clo^ and ofiyr 
Chytige (1499 oiekered], uaeemrimtus. 

sb, Obs. Forms: 5 ohokory, 
oheooyy, 5 ana 9 bheokery. [same word os prec. ; 
F. cschekm was also so vimd : but in sente 3 app. 
associated with words in -BttT, like napery^ finery. 

1 1 . Checked cloth ; a chedked fabric. Obs, 

1400 Test. Ebor, (i8«6) L 430 A greene hake lyned with 
checory. 1499 WUl in Ripon Ck. Acte 83 I'ogani meam 
de qhekery. 147* Plumptom Corr, Introd. 77 Clad in a 
garment of green checkery. 

2 . Chequer-work, checked pattern, rare, 

S837 Lockhart Scett Ixiii, The beautiful checkory of the 
clan tartans. 

i €2ie'okftllf a. Obs. ran^^. [f. Chick sb,^ 4 
-FUL,] Reproachful. 

1948 Uoall, etc Rrasm. Par. John xvSti. aa .SuCbe a 
checkeftill rebuke as was fit for suebe a byschep. 

Checkinff (tf^‘'kiIJ^, vbl, ff. Ciiec^x w.* 4 
-1H0.] The action of the vb. Check i; parti- 
cularly 

fl. Taunting speech, invective, reproof. Ohs, 

1539 CovRRDALB Job XX. 3, 1 haue sulBciently herde the 
che^ynge rcproie. i8«9 Hbylin AuimMdtf. In Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 608 To satisfy the desires of die Cominoiis. . 
and repress their checkings. 

2 . A controlling ana verifying of accounts, etc. 
1879 Theatre Nov. 190 What a checking and adiusting 
there would be. 

CHe oking.t^A/.j^,- [LChboks/.^] Chequering. 

I 1440 Promp. Pani. 72 Chekkynge, scaccatus. 

CAe'oki^t ppl a, [ 1 . Check t 4 -ino.] 
That checks ; reproving, censorious {obs.) ; refus- 
ing the fist las a hawk) ; restraining, controlling. 

S548 Hall Ckron. 3 Rick. IH (isu CC iij, Minatorie 
ternieH and checking wourdes. T . WliJiON Rket, a b, 

A sower ilieckyng sermon. iS7oTunrrkv. / o friend that 
refused him. Such chocking bussardH yll deserves or bell or 
hood so fine, ffixe H balky St, Aug, City of God xxii. 
viiu (1630) BaB, 1 thought it good to giue her a chocking 
adiuunition. 1B60 Mill Repr. Govt, a 863) 13/a Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or as nealiaent as those whem 
they ought to check, ifye Hardy « Wahr Moi/. Hoyio 
(Warners You must then put your King out of check, .by 
taking the cliecking piece, etc. 

Ohrokliigly, adv rare. In a checking manner. 
a i6a6 W. Sclatxr Serm. Kxper, (1638' 51 David, .check* 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 

t CheoklatoxL Obs. A variant of Ciolaton, 
a stuff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1998 Si'EMSKR Q. vi, viL 43 In a locket, qvtlted richly 
rare Vpon cbecklaton lie was straungely dighl. 

tCEe-okls, V. Ohs. [App. the southern equi- 
valent of tiie northern Keoklb in its sense of 
'laugh giddily*, as distinguished from that of 
‘ cackle * ; cf. also Chuckle.] 
intr. To laugh violently or gifldily; hence 
Che okling, ppl. a. 

i8a7 Feltham Disc, Reel. Wks. (1677) 348 The Ape . . 
checkles when he meets the Dainties ol a Spider, a b6m 
C i.Kv ELAND May Day iii, See where the glittring Nymphs 
whirl It away In CheLkling Caravans as blyth as May. 18B4 
Bunvan Ptlgr. 11, Introd. xsA Thinm of that Nature a.s to 
make ones fancie Checkle W’liile hia Heart doth ake. 
ChO’OUoMi rare. [f. CuECK sb.^ 4 -less.] 
Without check, unchecked. 

1804 Makston Alulcmteni iv. v. (R.) The hollow manner 
of the checklew winds. Bailky Mystic 38 Time's 

sand, .through its glassy strait Flowed checkless. 
ChSOkmata ^tjckm/i't), int. and sb. Forms : 
4 ohekmat, 4-5 ohek mate, 5-6 ohekmate, 6 
oheoke-mate, oheoke and mate, ohekemate, ^7 
check mate, 7 oheke mate, 6-9 oheok-mate, 5- 
checkmate. [ME. chek mat^e ciiekmai{ey aphetic 
f. OF. esekee mat, eschec et mat, Pr. escat mat, It. 
scaccomatto, Sp. jaque y mate, OSp. xaquimaie, 
OSp. and Pg. xaqtie mate, ad. Arabic 
shah-mot{a the king is dead : see Check sb •] 

A. int. Exclamaticm at chess by a jilayer on 
putting his adversary's King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won ; orig. meaning 
‘ (your) King is dead *. (Now commonly Mate ) 

1413 Lvdu. Pylgr. Sotxde 1. xxii (1850) 37 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker plcyeth. Whan that a pown seyith to 
the kyng, cliekmatr ! 1789 Twiss Chess L 137 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his feeL to fly to the farthest 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘ Checkmate, my Lord !* 
b transf. To say checkmate (to any one) : to 
say ' you are beaten ‘ your game is up * ; to beat 
in a contest : to defeat, undo. 

a 1346 Pol. Poems (1850) I. 39 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper cito chekmat. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus il 753 Shal 
nonne huslxiiid sey tome 'chek mate*, r 1430 Lvug. 

Prol. 36 Princes, for they be not stable, Fortune full oft . .saith 
to them * Checkmate *. 1913 Bradshaw St. Werburgk (1848) 
55 Whan dethe with hia daite sayth to us chekemate. 1979 
Lvly Euphttes cArb.^ zoq A milksop, taunted and rttauntra 
with check and checkmate. 

B. sb. 1 . This exclamation taken as a name for 
itself, and for the move which puts the King into 
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InfxtricaWe check. To give checkmate : to make 
or effect this conclusive move. (Also M.txc.) 

(14*5 Auuiclay Poems a j After chec for theroke ware fore 
the mate.] <*1440 Gestn Rom, 1. xxi. 71 iHarl. MS.) Wiien 
he lakith [no] k«pe of God, and bathe no tne/ne, than is hit 
to be man thekmaie. is^a Rowboimum Play Cheasts C vj, 
If his Bisiioppe take thype, thou shalt geue checke and 
mate, setting thv Queene in the fourth house of hU Kings 
Hishopue. 1564 IBollkyn Dial. pleasaimte jr piets/ull u888; 
gH I did St a l^arute giue one of their gentlewomen 
u checkmate at Chesse. 1656 Hkalb Chesse-Pldy 11 The 
maiiie tlesigno of the game . . is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 1870 Hardy & Ware Moa. ffoyle, Chess 
(Wariie' 43 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
an end. Ibid. 45 'J'hc player who efl!ect.s checkmate wins 
the game. 1875 HAMKitroN Intell. I. i/e x. v. 363 Bright 
ideas about checkmates occur only to persons who have 
studied chess. 

b. and transf. 

xgao Whittinton I'ulg, 33 He g-aiie hym. .a dosen 

chekmutes [[.^t. sanna^ a jeer] or they had done, a tgag 
Skki.ton Oh. Albany 384 Our mayster shall you brynge to 
lowc e.state, And mate you with chekmate. 156BC; RAFTON 
( hron. 1 L 540 If he then were overcome, the game had for the 
Knghshemeii bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 

I c-rpctuall checkmate. 1579 SpRN.axR .Sheph, Cal. Dec. 53 
Aiue they him called, that gaue me checkmate. 165a L. S, 
People's Liberty x 30 'I’o give a check-mate to Religion. 
<1 184s Hooo Compass xv. His fate, Check-mate, 

o. Ph?ase, 7 '0 play checkmate with. 
ciRoo in Ha/I. E. P, P, II I. 360 A noble clarkeoflate . . 
Hath played with them chekmate, I'hcyi courage to abate, 
lua Skumon Why not to Courtel 585 And he wyll play 
chccke mute With riall maiesle, Counte him selfe as good 
a» he. 157a Oarcoionk h'lanuers Wks. ( 15871 90 When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me ptxire pawrie. 

t 2 . Apparently, fiom eiToneouy analysis oi the 
preceding pliraae, checkmate occurs as 
fa. Chess Ohs. tare. 

m66i Hoi.vdav Jnstennl 233 The name of the game, 
checkmate, is derived, .from the Hebrew. 

fb. Of persons: An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; an equal in power or rank ; as if * a 
mate that checks’; also variously corrupted as 
Jack mate, chek-iueat, etc. Obs. 

1509 Hawks Examp. Virt. vi. 73 She her selfe helde her 
estate In a gloryoux chaumbre without chckmntc. 1530 
Proper D^atocce (1863) »a 'I'hey resorte, to lordes and great 
estates with whom they are dayly checke mates. 1966 
KnuX Hist, Re/. Wkn. 1846 1. 13 Thou should not mark thy 
KLlf chek-meat to the King. 1377 H. Rhodrs Rk. Nurture 
331 Then will all your Klders thiiike you be with him lack 
mate. 1579 I'om.son CaNiu's Serm. Tim. i8/a All that 
piuudly would play the checkemutes agaimit him. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxxiv. iii. 834 Untill at length they be 
checkmates \exmqHari\ with their hu.shands. 1647 S> 
Bacon Hist. Disc, Iv. X56 I’he Clergy . in every Nation 
grew checkmate [with the Sovereign] : and . . had. .a prin- 
cipal part of the strength. 

t Checkma'te, a. Obs. [f. prec., or ? short for 
check mated In the position of a chess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, and who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone. 

?6- X370 Robt. Cicyte 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
exc^ Sowdone Jfafi.agi>6 He cryed * alas'! and fclle alle 
chekmate. xstiorRoLLAND Crt. I'enus iv. 334 He is conuict 
and maid chakmeil. <1x605 Mqntcomekik Misc. P., Agst. 
Dispmr in Lave la Nou thou art chekmait. 

Checkmate (tje*kni^«*t), v. [f. the jA] 

1 . Chess, Ktrans.) To give checkmate to : seethe 
sb. sense (Now, commonly, to Matk.) 

1789 Tu iss Chess 1 1 . 165 A pawn u hich was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 Staunton 
Chess-pl. Handbk 39 He must clieckm.ite his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side at most 1896 Whately Raton’s 
Ess. xxii Annot. (cd. 3> 215 Hr is like a chess-player who 
takes several pawns, hut is checkuiiiied. 

2 . transf. To nrrL'.-»t or defeat utterly, discomfit. 
In mod. use. often : to defeat or frustrate the 
‘game* or scheme of (anyone' by a counter-move- 
ment. 

a 1400 Octouian 1746 There was many an hethen hounde, 
that they chekmatyde l.SV MS. clearly), a 15x9 Skki.ton 
De.'dmans lied '\o Oiire days lie datyd To he chckniatyd 
With drawttys ofdeth. X57X Goi.dinc: Calvin on Ps. x. 13 
He is despitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sort 
checkmated. 1603 Montaigne 11. xxxiv ii633>4i4 

As an impetuous or raging torrent, .shuckex and checkmates 
what ere it meeteth withall. (16^9 Rounds Publ. Obed. 
58 At this distance he [Jas, 1] contrived how to extinguibh 
or check that mate [the Kirk] there.] x868 E. Edwaruh 
Ralcg-h I xxvi. 665 -Some, .had theirown reasons for check- 
mating the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could. 
i88a J. H. Bi UNT Re/. Ch. Eng, II. xo To checkmate their 
dang^eroiis rival instantly. 1884 Manch, Exam. 2 May 4/7 
It will need a stringent clause to checkmate the ingenuity 
of the local tax masters. 

t Chock-roll. Obs. [App. a later variant of 
Chegkeb-holl ; perhaps partly phonetic, through 
running together of the two r\ in checker-^roll, but 
probably established by being associated in thought 
with Check v. Checker-roll is the form nrst 
occurring in official documents ; later quotations 
of these often change it to check-roll.] 

1 . — Checkeh-koll : a roll or list containing the 
names, etc.> of persons in the service of the sove- 
reign and chargeable to the TO\'al exchequer ; u?ed 
to ‘ check * their payment, performance of duty, etc. 

1^ Poston Lett. 1x7 1. 157 It is seid that he (K Hen. VI] 
hath do wretyn to alle his men that be in the chekroll to 


awayte on hym atte parlement in theer best aray. ij^ 
Househ. Ord. in 'I'hynne Anitneulv. (1865) Introd. 34 'xtic 
said ClerkcK- Comptrollers shall make for every Quarter in 
the Yeare, a roule of Parchment that shall he called the 
Check-Roll, idaa W. Bird A/ag. Honor, 156 The Check- 
Roll of the Kinga honourable houshold [a quot, o/Stntu/e 
14B6, which ha* Cheker-roll]. 1769 Blackstonb Comm, 
Iv. 373. 

2 . A list of the servants of any large household. 

X577 Holinnheu Chron. 111. 1257/3 Hw iRad of Derby'sl 

famous housekeeping, and eleuen score in checkroll. i6aa 
K. Markham Rk. Warrrv. li. 165 So shall you..adde to 
the check-role of your seruants another falthtull Obseruer. 
1631$ J. Trusskll iix Ann. Dubrensia > 1B77 7 This carefull 
thriving age. In which a Coach, a tootu-boy and a Page, 
Makes up a great mans Chcck-rowle. 

3 . Jg. A muster-roll, call-roll ; a list whereby 
persons or things moy be checked off as present. 

1599 Nasuk Lent, Stnffe 33 In tlie checkroule of his 
lanissaries. 1600 Holland Lwy xxiv. xviii. 520 To ratie 
out of the publicke checkroll [t abulia) of the younger citti- 
zens, the names, etc. 1603 Florid Montaigne in iii. (1633) 
462 Arte Ls but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
tion.s uttered . . by them [Wits]. x6a6 1'. H. Canssin's Holy 
Crt. 382 The Hymnc of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a chcck-rowle, to the prayses of 
God. 1653 Holcroi t Procopius 11. 44 Germanus . mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the suldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Carthage. 

tCkexk-Btone^. Obs.oxdial Also 7chaok^-. 
[Of uncertain origin: the dial, synonym 
appeals tu show connexion with Check sb .^ ; this is 
strengthened by the occasional use oi chess, chesses, 
ioT tesses-pp, also fordtrrp tyuAoi or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of ‘ dibs * or ‘ knuckle- 
bones perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the hones, and named from them. In Scotl. called 
chucks or chttckie-sloncs.] 

A small smooth round pebble ; a children's game 
played with these. Also fig. 

1587 Golding De Moruny xviii. 287 Yoong children, which 
Ret at their felicitie in CherkHtoncs and pitisi. 2599 Nashe 
Lent, Sti4jffe 44 Shee [Hero) dreamed dial I.eander and 
shee were playing at checkentonu with pearles in the buttome 
of the Mea. 161 x Cotgr., ( 'ailteteau, a chuckestone, or little 
flint stone. 16x4 F White Repl. Ftsher 389 Romists . . in 
their Checkstone trirkes of bcades. 1646 G. Daniel Wks. 
(1878' I. II Some At Check-stones (flay'd, or Cherry-pit. 
x666 7 Denham Direct. Paint, i. xviii, But for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, 't hath suc- 
ceeded well. 1883 Kasthkr Gloss, of Almondh, Sf H udders f. 
Checkstone . a game played by children, similar to the dib.s 
of the south and the talus of the Romans, [See full 
account.] 

Cka'ck-stone [Ci. CfixoR sb 4, Chack sb. 
Stone-chackkr.] a local name of the Stone-chat. 

x8oa G, Montagu OnUth. Diet. (iBajt 82. 

Chexk-strinff. A string by which the occu- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

X774 CoLMAN Man of business ill. <D.) The young man 
was in the high rond to destruction .. it was time to pull the 
check -string. 1796 F klton Carriages Gloss., Check String, 
a worsted nne, by which the coachman has notice to .stop. 
s 865 Mrs, Cari.yle l.ett. I, 358 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 

Che'Ck-taker. f^f- Check j/lI] An oiheial 
who takes or collects the checks of admission at 
a theatre, or other public place, in a roilway-lrain 
(in U. .S'.), etc. So Ol&a'ok-taklnf ppl. a 

x8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre, Hark ♦ the 
check-taker moody hilence breaks. And bawling ‘ Pit full 
pves the check he takes. x84a Barham Inj^l. Eeg., Dover, 
The Cheque-takers never would let her go through. xBar 
Dickens Amer. Notes (18501 43/3 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no unifoim. 
1887 Times f Nov. 3/6 A check-taker at the Sanger's 'Iliealre, 
a X845 Hood Vanxhall ii, The check-taking mortal 1 pass. 

Cheokwedd,oliR. form of Chick weep. 
Che'okwise, adv. [f. Check sb.^ or ^ + -wise.] 

« CHEgUERWISE. 

*577 Googe Hereshacfls Hush. 11. (1586 73 In .setting 
of our frutte trees and Vines, cither Checkwise, or Nctwise. 

Chexky, oheqnee, a. Also 6 cheokey, 7 
-ie, ohoquy, g -ey, -eo, oheoquey. [orig. aphetic 
f. OF. eschequiS, eschequf in samo sense (see Check 
r/.2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -y.] Checked, 
chequered : a. Her. 

i486 Bk. St. Alban's, Her. Bva, Called cheeky, .whan 
the felde is chekerd with diuerse colouris. i6xo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. i. 782 The Crosse is chequy, syM J. 
Harris Lex, Techn,, Cheeky, the Herald's Term for a nor- 
du re or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers. 
*884 Boijtbll Heraldry ted 3) xv, 2x7 A fess checquy. 
b. gen. Hence \ chcckie-wise adv. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. ix. 'iflxa) 543 My booke .. is 
but uncoherent, cheeky, or illjoined.. zm Nkale Seq. 9f 
Hymns ao6 Checkie-wtse falling On to the turf beneath, the 
nun made richest confusion Mixed with the foliage' shadows, 

Cheoon, obs. form of Chicken. 

Cheoqlne, var. of Chbquben. 

Cheddar (tJe ddJ). Also yOhedar, 8 Chadder, 
9 Chedder. The name of a village near the 
Mendip hills in Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese 
(or contextually Cheddar): see quotations. 

1666 [see b]. 1684 Mrs. Brhn Bajaaet to Gtoriana, 
Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
duction all the Town agrees), tfoi Bailey, Cheddar or 
Chadder..^^ most noted place in all England for making 
large, fine, rich, and plea^nt cheese ; for which purpose au 


the milk of the town cows is brought ever)” diw” into one 
common room, where proper persons are appoti ited to receive 
it, and set down every person's quantity in a book kept for 
that purpose, which u put all together, and one common 
cheese made with it. 1(179 x8 Get. 1/5 Fear.4 that the 
makers of American cheese, .would oust our home Cheddars 
frum the posiiioii of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ Ohuddor olub, a club 
formed by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter (humorous)^ 
a letter to which a number of persons contribute 
each a parn|^aph, as a Cheddar cheese is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. 

1666 Pol Ballads (x86o) 1 . i8x As the Cheddar clubs 
dairy to th’ incorporate cheese. 17*6 Bolincbrokk in SwHfs 
Lett. 32 Sept., 1 wrote the other day the first (laragraph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you. 

c. Chnddar Pink. A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour xDianthus ensiusu 
found on the limestone clifis at Cheddar. 

II C]iedr6XlZ. Obs. [from surname of a fashion- 
able perruquicr late in 17th c.] A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. 57 What a Bush of Br)’ars 
and Thoms is here? Ine Main of my Lady Squeamish's 
Shi>ck IS a Chedreux to it. x6Ba Oldham Juvenal’s 3rd 
Sat (1854 *9* Their Chedreux perruques, and those vani- 
ties. 1*889 SiiADWRLL Bury hatr i. ii, {Frenthman says', If 
dat fooleC-liedreux make de pemque like me, ivil be hangd.] 
*745 W. G. (aged 87) Lei. in Gent. Mag. 99 I remember 
plain John Drydcn..in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drug|.et. I have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. 

IlGhee-cbee. Anglo-Ind. [Said to be from 
Hind! chht-chht fie I ilit. dirt, filth), an excla- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians ; ‘ but perhaps 
rather indicating the mincing pronunciation attri- 
buted to the class’ (Yule).] 

A word applii^d dispaingingly to the 'minced 
English ' of Euiasians or half-breeds in India, and 
so to the class themsehes. 

X78X Hicky's Bengal Caz. 17 Mar. fY. ) Pretty little looking- 
glasstM, Good and cheap for chce-chee misse.s. 18x6 ‘Quiz* 
Grand Master v. 1 18 note, Chee chee is the general dcsi(^- 
nation the half-cast ladies receive in India. X872 Fraser s 
Flag. Oct. 437 lY.) The hybrid minced English Known us 
chee-chee. x68o Sir Alt Baba 12a (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, ons. form of Chief a. 

Ch.eok(tJ/k), sb. Forms: i o6oe, o6Aoe, (oeike, 
oeke, oeooo), 3 oheoke, 3-7 ohek(e, 4 ohooke, 
choke, oheake, (obyke, oheche), 4 7 oheeke, 5 
obik(e, (6 Sc. oheik\ 6- cheek. [OE. (Anglian) 
ccce, (WS.) ceare {ixom cfwce^ c«ce) fern. WCier. 
type ^kftkd ; whence also M Du. cdke, Du. kaak, 
MJ.G. and mod. LG. kdke, kt^ke. It is doubtlui 
whether the late WSax. instance of reoke is other 
than an error: if it were really rfore, it might 
agice with Frisian forms which appear to point 
to an OTeut. type *'kcukdn-, beside the *kd‘kdn- 
implied by WGer. *kdkd. No related forms aie 
knnuii outside Teut. 

The ME. variant choke, chook, may go with ceoke\ but 
see Chokr sb.^i 

I. In the animal body. 

1 1 . The jaw, jaw-bone ; later called ‘ cheek- 
bone’. Obs. 

Vesp. Psalter xxxi(i). q Cecan heara x«teh. c 1000 
iF.LFRic Gloss, ill Wr.-Wiilckcr 157 Ainudibula, cc.icbaii, 
vel ceacan, vel ciiiban. a lasg A m r. R. 70 pe two cheuken 
heoh pe two griniitoiies. pe tunge is cleppe. £-1386 
Chaucer Monkes T. 48 And hadde no wepen but an askcs 
checke. 

t b. pi. (also sing^ The chaps, chops, or fauces; 
the swallow. Obs. 

ctooo Sax, Leechd. II. 48 Wib hara ceacna genwelle. 
r xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 73 Cleued b 4 mi tunge to mine 
cheken [adhereat lingua mea /aucibuf mqis, etc.]. 138a 
Wyclif Ecclns, xxxi. 73 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
rathere. <^1490 Metr. I’oc. in Wr.-wtilcker 6a6 Cheke, 
/aux. 

1 0. Used like beard, teeth, etc. in defiance, curs- 
ing. Maugre thy (his, ctc.^ chekes: see Maugrb. 

LANab. P. PL A. IV. 37 Hou pat Wrong. . Kauischede 
Rose Reynaldes lemmon, And Merjmte of hire Mayden- 
hod maune hire chekes. 1377 Ibid. B. vi. 158 We wil haue 
owre wilTe, maugre pi chekes. a 1593 Udall Roister 
Doister v. iv Roister DoUters champion, I shrewe his best 
cheeke. 

2 . The fleshv lateral wall of the month ; the side 
of the face below the eye, in man or beast. 

c 990 Lindi^, Cosp. Matt. v. 39 Gifhua Sec slaes in suiSra 
ceica Sin. £-975 Rushw, G, ibid» On Saet swiSran ceke 
[Ags. G. wenge, hatton G. wielUk^J* rxooo Vocah, in 
Wr.-Waicker 390/34 Male ceocan. azaag Auer. R. 106 
Me to-beot his cheolcen. a zjoe Cursor M. 34533 Batli frunt 
and chek [v. r. cheke], Muth and nese, and eten eke. c igte 
Sir Ferumb. 619 Ys chyke pat swerd po cam so ne) [or^. 
draft. His checne pat swerd cam ful ney3P 1486 Bk. St, 
A loan's C vj b. When thou seeth thy hauke vppou his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed. 1539 Covbrdalk Dent, xxxiv. 7 
His . . chekes were not fallen, a zW Ckrisiit Kirke Gr. 
viii, Throw baith the cheikLs. leza Sir J. Harimgton 
Epigr, No. 19 When others kisse with lip, you giue the 
che^e. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 60a Care Sat on ms faded 
cheek. S7za Addison Sped. No. 317 R 43 Mr Nisby dined 
with me. First Course Marrow-bones, Second. Ox-cheek. 
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lS% . in n»Y iIbi Clare 

•*®i* Mlwit down hor choelu. 
i 9 }i ^ K^ CUetui’s At^. 399 Th« Chedt* form tho 
walls of the mouth. Externally they have no precise 


0. in fornl cAokef thook. 

CS390 R. Brumnb CA/vm. Wtui (Rolls) idso per nekJtes, 
chynne^ chekes fv. r. chokesL sj^ Trevisa HigtUH 
(Rolls) Vll. 839 Chookes and lippes ioschaue. wiaoe in 
Z##. Rood iitjis erS Goddis some a mayden soke, Milk ran 
byhe childys choke. 

o. of the sea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense * chops * (from i b.), 
as in quot 1433 .) 

s43s-«o tr. HigdtH (Rolls) I. 49 The chekes and hegyn> 
nenges crigMU$\ of those arnies of the see. 1993 

Shaks. Kkh. HI. iii. 37 llie cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 
1813 Byron Giaour ta Ocean's cheek Reflects the tints of 
many a peak. iBay Pollok Courso 7 \ 1, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. 


4. colloq, a. Insolence in speaking to any one ; 
*jaw*. Phr. To give cheek \ Qhz'RIL V, 

1840 E. C. Bailey in Haileyj^ry Ohurver II. 53. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Jack xxii. The roan, who Vas a sulky 
saucy sort of chap . . gives cheek. s8^ J. Mitchell Jail 
yml, 80 Tuly, 1 once asked . . what fault a roan had com- 
mitted who was flogged ..‘For giving cheek, sir*. 1884 
G. Moore Mummer i JVtVUxBBj) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I'll knock him down. 

b. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. To 
have the cheek (to do anything) ; to have the ‘ face \ 
audacity or effrontery. 

s8s* Dickens Bleak Ho. liv. (D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek. i86e Readb Cloister ^ H . xlviii. (D.) She 
told him . . she wondered at his cheek. sSyo Bradwooo 
Tho O, y, //. 864 He can’t have the cheek to ask for more. 
1885. Col. Harcourt Sp. Ho. Comm, is May. It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forwara this matter. 

5. Ghaok bj jowl ; earlier t obook by obook. 
(In 6-7 cheek^e to jawl^ by chole^jole^joll^ gig\gby 
geouly jowly 7-8 jig{g by jowly 9 cheek by chowly 
for chowly and jowly Sc. cheek for-c how y dial, jig- 
by-jow.'S Side by side ; in the closest intimacy. 

f >330 R. Buunne Ckron. Langt. (1810) as3 Vinwhile cheke 
bi cheke. c 1530 Lo. Berners Arth, Lyi Bryt, (1814) 35a 
Then they. . rode logyther cheke by cheke. 1577 HANMtiR 
Anc. Bed. Htst. (1619) 164 Cheek by iowle with the Empe- 
rour. 1S9S Sylvester Du Bartas l L (1641) 4/3 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek by joule. ido6 (j. W[ooococke1 

2 ustine 101 a, Agathocles. silting cheeke by cheeke with the 
ng. c 164s Howell Lett. IV, xxxvi, In their Churches. . 
the Laundresse gig by geoul with her Lady. 1719 D’Urpkv 
Ptl/s V. 393 He with his Master, jig hy jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy’d, n 1734 North Ld. Keeper Guilford 143 
Every one in his Turn, .came up Cheek by Juul, and talkM 
with my Lord Judge. 1786 Burns Kamest Cry 4 Prayer 
viii, An‘ cheek-for-chow, a chuflie Vintner. i8m Scott 
JVtjgel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-chowl confronting us. 1861 
Miss Bradoon Trail Ser^nt 11. i, Destitution . . must be 
content often, .to jog check by jowl with crime. 

6 . To ones own cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 
one’s own private use. 

1891 Mavhew Land. Labourl, 131 (Hoppe) Such a thing as a 
moor bird . which can be eat «m to a man’s own cheek. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxj.yi. (1886) 57. 186a Mrs. H. 
Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings, .or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. 1874 Slang Diet , 
Cheeky share or portion ; * where'.s my checlc ? * where is my 
allowance ?. . * all to his own cheek all to himself. 

f7. Cheeks and ears', ‘a fantastic name for a 
kind of head-dress of temporary fashion * (Nares). 

1609 Lond. Prodigal iv. iii. (N.), hr. Thou canst tell how 
to help me to cheeks and zax%..Civ. Ay, ay, Kester; ’tis 
such as they wear a’ their heads. 


II. Transferred and technical. Mostly in plural. 

8 . gen. Side. (Cf. 3 .) 

1955 Fanile Facions Pref. 8 So joyning in confederacie, 
Ith^). .framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 371 Are ye to cat your 
moat by the cheeks of a red fire. 

9 . Each of the side-posts or uprights of a door, 
gate, etc. Also the side-pieces of a window-frame. 

137s Barbour Bruce x. 339 Set evinly Betuix the chekys 
of tne 3et. xeRk Kec. Nottinghamlll. 358 For a cheke to 
he same wynd owe iiijdf. K39 Coverdale A poos ix. 1 Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1977 B. Gooes HtresbacKs Hush. 11. (1588) 
107 Meete for the cheekes and postes of Gates. 1601 Hol- 
land 11 . 57Z The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 

dores. 1789 W. Gilpin Observ. Picturesque Beauty (1793) 
1 . 135 The river makes a noble rush . . between the two 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge. 1818 Scott 
Hrt, Midi. X, To name sic a word at my door-cheek I 


10. The side-pieces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was secured to the 
staff ; also of a hammer, pick, or other tool with 
a similar head, f b. Also, the posture of the pike 
when cheeked: see Cheek v, a. 

1998 Barret Tkeor. IVarres 111. L 36 A good Pike . . 
Rtrongly headed, vrith the cheekes three foote Ions. 1633 
T. Stafford Psk. Hib, (1831) Hi. 44 Every one trayling nis 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his band, ready to 
push, 1639 Barriffb Mil, Discip. ii. (1643) 9* From Com- 
port, Che^e, or Traile, the Pikeman may. .charge to the 
Front, Reare, or Flanka s88i Raymond Mining Gloss. 99 
CkeekSy extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick. 

11. Harness, a. Of a bridle : The strap which 
passes down each side of the horde’s head, from 
the head-stall to the nose-band ; the cheek -strap, 
b. Of a bit : The ring or other part at each end 


of the bit proper. To put a horse up to ike chiek \ 
to put his reins on to the first or highest rings uf 
the curb, so as to have the lightest leverage on 
the mouth. 

t6s7 Markham Cavat, 11. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyrejpeece, but of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curbs, 
and such like Ibid. 68 ’The cheeke. . 1 take to be but 
the neathermost part of the eye of the byit downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt s8ds W. Felton Carriages 
11 . 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse's 
mouth. .They are of different forms, some are made to be 
sharper in tne mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. Ibid. Ike bit is buckled in the top loop to 
the cheek of the bridle. 1891 * N imrod * Road 16 Put . . the 
stallion up to the cheek, ste F. Griffiths Ariil. Man. 
(186a) 105 ipiaio). Mod. Ostler asks ‘ Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb f * 

12. Mining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

1813 Bakbwbll Inirod.G§ol. < 181 0 390 The walk or cheeks 
of the vein are of two different kinds of stone. sMi in Kay- 
MONO Mining Gloss. 

18. Naut.y in various senses : 

Em the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle-irees rest ; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block : o. pieces of timber upon the ship’s bows to secure 
the beak-head or cut-water ; a. the ‘ cars^ of a ship's pump ; 
e. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits. 

tfisv C^pt. Smith Seaman*s Grasn. iii, At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 1644 Sia H. Manwaring Seaman's Diet.y 
The sides of the blockes arc called the cheekes. s68i R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon 118 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast 1704 T. Harris Lex. Techu. s. v., The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship arc 
called Cheeks ; and so are the Sides of any Block. tTsy A. 
Hamilton Nesu Acc. E. Jud. 1. xxii. 370 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot hiah, with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship's Pump. 1769 Falconf.r Diet. Marine 
(1780) Ckeville de patence de potnfty a . . bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. 1770-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 17 SI The carpe itcr discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(ed. a) 1 . 307 The cheeks of her (the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1 . 150 
Cheeks of a block. The two sides of the shell, c 1850 
Rndim. Navig. (Weak) to6 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bitts. 

14. Mech.y etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble cheeks in being ar- 
ranmd in lateral pairs : e. e. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides : the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance ; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove : the jaws of a vice ; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-prc'ise'i, etc. ; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise ; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing : the interior faces 
of an embrasure ; an indent cut in a wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted ; in Foundingyout of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts. 

1690 R. Elton Art Mil Suppl. fi668) ssS For the 
Traverses. .that joyn these Plankh together, the foremost 
. . must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. x^7 Moxon Mech. Exert. 
(1703) 170 These Puppets .. slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks. 17M J. Harris Lex. Techn.y 'Trun- 
nions of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bunches 
of the Guns Metal which brar her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages). 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Flasquesy the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage. t8oi Ann. 
Reg. 1790 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with cheeks. 1819 Pantologia HI. b.v , The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery, .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts. 1830 K. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 
of an Embrazure. i88z C. A. Edwards Organ 50 A thick 
piece of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
oack .. named the sound-boaid cheeks. t88s Mechanic 
I 1334 The sides or ‘checks' of the grate. 

III. 15. Comb , chiefly attrib., ai cheek-band, 
•blade, feathery flapy -piecey -roscy -strapy -varnish ; 
ckeek-burningy -distending adjs. ; + oheek-ball, 
the rounded part of the cheek ; oheek-blade, 
a jaw-blade ; oheek-blook, a block of which one 
side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the other side ; oheek-knee«^ 
Cheek 13 c: t obeek lap, jaw, jaw- bone ; oheek- 
pouoh, a pouch-likc enlargement of the cheek, 
esp. in certain species of monkey ; hence cheek- 
pouched adj. Also Cheek-bone, -T(X)TH. 

19^ J. Higins tr. Junius* Nomenclator 38 GenOy malOy 
the ‘*cheeke balle. 1607 Topbell Fonrf. Beasts 503 The 
powder of unwashed wool.. doth very effectually purge the 
eye-lids or cheek-bals. 1535 Coverdale Tob, vi. 3 Take 
him by the “cheke blade and drawe him to the. 1794 Rig- 
ging 4 Seamanship 1 . 30 On each side athwartsnips are 
^cheek-blocks. Ibid. 155 Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 17M Cowpbr Task iv, 488 The “cheek- 
distending oath, 1867 F. Francis Angling xiil 41880) 478 
“Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers. x8o* Southey 
Mesdoe in Ant. xvi, Slivering downward, left 1 ne “cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 Smyth Sailoys IVord-bk.^ Cheeks or 
“cheek-knees, s^ W yclif Lett. xi. 20 A cokednl . . hauynge 
the nether “cheke lap vnmeuable, ano meuynge the ouere. 
— Judg- XV. IS A foundun cheek boon, that is, the cheek- 
lap of an aase. 1798 Pkil. Trans. L. 631 A helmet on his 
head.. and “cheek-pieces fastened under his chin. 1864 
La Derby Iliad iv, 166 The iv'ry cheek-piece of a war- 
rior's steed. 1834 M«Murtrib CuvsePs A nim. Kingd. 47 
'The Monkeys or America have, .the tail long; no “cheek- 
pouches. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Masnmalia IV ao The true 
marmots [have] no cheek-pouches, 1879 Wright ^n/w. 
Life 30 “Cheek-pouched Monkeya 1603 SHAKa Meas.ftr 
M. I. iv. 16 Haile Virgin, .as those “cheeke-Roses Proclaime 


you areaoleiM* ^0 Fiaeio^ -a ttiMly ret 

oolm woEMii vit for paintiafc called ^cheeka-varaiiih. 
CliGGk (tffk)^ p. Al«o J ohdkd. [f. Cheek xA] 
1. trans. To fortki a ohede or side to, to flank or 
border. 


s||8 Lelamo /tin. II. «o3 To begyn this Coos^ ehekid 
on echo side. 1619 CNArMAN Odyss. xxiv. 699 The brass 
Iliac cheek'd Eupithoos* casque, sdyo LASBELa Italy 
{tMi 1. 6a 'pie altars round about the ^urch are cheeked 
with exouisite pillars. 

1 2. To cheek a pike : to hold it by the oheeki. 
^The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grtapod 
it with the left hand below the head, where the mtt and 
second rivets are, the bead to the front, blade horisontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hand grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, the butt nearly at the ground * ( T. But^emK 
idea Pbacham Compl. Gmtl. (1634) 950 Postures ..Order 
your Pikes, Traile your Fikes. Cheeke your Pikes, tteg 
Markham Sovldiers Accid. 03 The sixe which are to be done 
marching, are— Advance your Ptke, Shoulder your Pike, 
l^vell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 
Trayle your Pike. 1689 Cotton To Earl qf — . Stsnding 
at some poor sutler's tent. With his pike cheek'd, to guard 
the tun, 

8 . colloq. To address ‘cheekily’ or saucily; to 
speak with cool impudence tch confront auda- 
ciously. To check it : to face it out, * carry it 
through *. 


1840 £ . C Ba vley Haiteybury Obsomor 1 1 . 53 The various 
sensations of the party Cheelced. stai Maymew Land. 
Labour I, 45a (Hoppe) They persuaded^me to go and beg 
with them, but 1 couldn't cheek it. 1869 Sat, Rev. 30 Dec* 
8x X a There are boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ‘checked* the master. 1884 G. Moore 
Mummer's iFife (1867; x88 But you must pluck up couruge 
and cheek the Baillie. 
b. dial. 'See quot.) 

1877 E. Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss. (T.. T>. S.) Cheek, to 
accuhc. ‘ 1 cheek'd him wi’it, an* he couldn’t say a wod.' 

Cheek, screen : see Chick sb.^ 
Chee'k-bone. Forms; see Cheer xA and Bonk. 
t i. The bone of the lower jaw, the jaw-l)one. 
e 1000 /Blfric Gloss, in Wr.-wtilcker 157 Mandibula, 
ceacbaii. c 1340 Cursor M. 1073 ( 1 'rin.) Wip a cheke boon 
of an Asse Men sayn abel slayn wasse. X13I80 Sir herumb. 
5650 A 1 to-dryue Ys chekbon ne) a*two. xaoo Gamolyn 
850 Gamely n cleued his chike bone c 1440 PromO. Parv. 
7s Chekebone, .chavylbone. 1539 Coverdale Judg, xv. x6 
With the cheke bone of an ass^aue 1 slayne a Choiisande 
men. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. iii. (1566) 115 His 
cheekebones would be even and small, sdtx Bible Ps. iii. 7. 
2. The bone above the cheek forming the lower 
boundary of the orbits of the eves. 

i 8 bo Scott Abbot xxvi. Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones. 1839 Penny Cyci. XIV. 363/a The 
Ethiopian variety . . cheeK-bones prominent. 


ChMkad it/fkt), a. Having a cheek or cheeks : 
in comb., as blub-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

195a Hulobt Cheeked great, or hauynge great cheakes, 
mncticus. 199a Greene Upst. Courtier By b. Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. *647 Crabhaw Steps 
Temple 80 Of all the faircheek'd flowers. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lai. Diet. (Morell) i s. v. Ckeek, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, bueco. s86i Times 10 Oct., Rosy -cheeked apples. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisie 143 That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. 

Cheekee*, nonce-wd. [see -is.] One who is 
‘ cheeked * ; see next. 

Cheeker (tjrk9j\ colloq. [f. Cheek v. -(• -eb 
One who ‘ cheeks * or addresses impudently. 

1840 B. C. Bavlev Haileyhupy Observer II. 53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of tne Cheekee benefited, nor is the 
talent and philanthropy of the Cheeker display^. 
Cheeltoesa (tjrkines). colloq. [f. Chekky a. 
-NE8B.] * Cheeky * quality, cool presumption, 

effrontery, impudence. 

1847 Illust. Lond. Netvs 98 Aug. tix/i They were beat . . 
by tneir slow, loggy stroke, and by their checkiness. 
Oheekuk vtfrkij), a. colloq. [sec -JSHi.] 
Somewhat * cheeky saucy, impudent. 

1891 Mayhew Lond. Labour 1. 348 Being ‘cheekish* 
(saucy) to the beadle. 

Ckee'kleSfli a. 'Without cheeks. 

1808 Blacktv.Mag, XXIII. 598 He was.. earless, eyeless, 
cheekless. noseless, and chinless. 

Chaok-tOOtll, A molar tooth or grinder. 

13B8 Wyclif Joel i. 6 The cheek teeth therof ben as of a 
whelp of a lioun 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vii. ccxx viii. 330 
Al tnat eucr were borne after that pestilence liadden Q 
chekteth in hir hede lesse than they had afore. <696 Ridglev 
Praci. Physic 184 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the ^eek- teeth. s88o Huxley in Times 35 Dec. 4/x 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with simple patterns, 

Cll 66 ]^ Ujf'ki), a, colloq. [f. Cheek sb. 4-*- 
-yi.] Characterized by ‘check^; insolent or au- 
dacious in address ; coolly impudent or presuming. 

1859 H. Kingsley G, Hamlyn xxvi, These men in this 
her^mt are a rougher lot than you think for; very like 
thcyH he cheeky. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect. 111. xv. 351 
* Don’t be cheeky. Jack '^remonstrated the landlord. 1673 
Black Pr. Thule xvii. (D.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the ideasure to know. 

Cheekyn(e, Cheel, obs. f. Chicken, Chill. 
Cheep ftj/p), sb. Chiefly Sc. [f Cheep ».] A 
faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 


bird or a mouse. 

a 1774 Ferc.usson sating 0/ Seuion Poems (1845) a? The 
slow-gann wheels when diy.. gie mony a cheep and c^. 
1786 Burns Ordination, Come screw the pegs wi* tunefu* 
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cheep, ftep CuimiMOHiiM Bndle, Anniftwriary 139 

l‘he tnoiue’ft cheep and cricket'e chirrup. 1833 M. Scott 
T»m Cringh x. (18591 '^i'he cheep of the tilicr rope 
running through the well greased leading blocks. 

Ohe^p (tjip), V. Chiefly Sc. Forms : ? 4, 6 
ohepa, oheip, oheape, 6 y oheape, 9 cheap, 
S- cheep. [An imitative word.] 

1 . To utter shrill feeble sounds like those 
of younj,^ birds, mice, bat.s, etc. 

1313 Douglas xit. viii. 76 Hir birdie chepand in 

thare nest. 1530 Lvndksav 7 W/. Pa^yngo 698 We sail gar 
cheknis cheip and geaslyngis pew. 1370 Llvins Mtuiip, 
70 To cheef*e, ^i^tiare. x6o6 .Sukfu & Markh. Counify 
Farm* 71 A good conditioned iicnne. .after she hath once 
heard them cheape or cln'rr>e vnder her. i8oa .Scott 
Minstr, Sc> Bord. Pref. 75 The maxim of ific DougUuuwN, 
that ‘ it was better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
cheep*. 1845 Hirst Poems 50 A bat affrighted cheeps lu 
some deserted room. 1883 M Rs. Ewing yackanapes 15. 

2 . trafts. To utter with a citeeping voice. 

1833 M. Scorr 'Pom Cringlt xii. (1859) 979 * Hold hard 
nowT cheeps little Conchy. 1847 Tbnnvson Prtnc ly. 83, 

1 would pipe and trill, And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves. 1B83 Century Mag. Aug. 487/9 'Phey cheep a good- 
ni<'>riung to one another in soft, cheerful voices, 
lluice Ohec'ping vbl. si. and ppL a. 
a Montgomrrix Ftyting 774 'Inychcipingand peip> 
ing with weiping thou salt rew. 176a J. Man Buchanan's 
hist. Scot. 385 note^ This Archbald is sirmimed. cheeping 
Archhald from the way of his pronunciation. 1611 Cotcr., 
PioUmont, the . . cheeping of spairowes or young birds. 

Tuokeau Walden i. (1863) 59 Oood for nothing hut to 
raise cheeping squirrels on. 1886 AllV. Round 4 Sept. X03 
'J'he declu . . resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers ; of ciieeping blocks. 

Cheeper (tjr pai \ [f, C hkkp h. + -kr ^ . ] I'hat 

which cheeps, a squeaker ; applied esp to the 
chicks uf partridge and grouse: also a provincial 
name for the Meadow Pipit, etc. 

i6n C01GH., Piiflenr^ a puicr, cheeper, chirper. 1863 
spring in l.api. 340 When the young willow-giouse were 
just keepers. 1863 Atkinson J'nwinc. Danhy^ Cheeptf t 
a young partridge or ^ousc .. whose cry of alarm is 
acuter tliun (hat of the full grown bird. 1864 — Prtnnuc. 
Nantes 0/ Birds, Moss-chceper, Grey cheeper, the Meadow 
l*ipii, Anikus pratensis. 1878 Daily News 12 Sept 3/1 
The general hatch of cheepern, as chu k partridges arc 
•ailed, takes place from the 18th to 94th of June. 

Ohaepy (t/f pi), a. [f. Chkkp4--y^J Given 
to cheeping. 

1864 Carls LU In Life in Land. TI. 980. What a humiliated, 
bixikcn>down, poorcheepy wretch 1 am. 

Cheer ^ tjt«»j) , sb. Forms : 3- 7 ohero, 4-6 cher, 

4- ohaer. Also 4 8oher(e, ohire, oh63rr, 4-6 
choir, ohier(6, 4-7 ohaare. 5 ohyr, 5-6 ohyer(e, 

5- 7 ohaare, ^8 ohear, 7 ohaira. [MK. cAerc, 
a. OF. chiere, chcre face ( ■ Pr., Sp., Pg. cara face) 

late L. carxi face, countenance, used in 6th c. by 
the African poet Corippus (JJc Land, JnsHni 
^ Caesaris ante carara *). 

The origin of cara is uncertain ; the current conjecture 
is that it was a. Gr. ao^a head ; but as to this there are many 
difficulties : see Dies. The word seems to have come by 
way of Africa and Spain: it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.J ' 

1 1 . The face. Obs. 

a saas A ncr. R. 210 .Summe iuglurs .. makien cheres, & j 
wrenchen mis hore muft, ^!c schuleti mid horc cicn. c 1330 
Phrice 9 f Bl. (1857) 143 For hire faired and for her schere. 
1389 WvcLiP Ex. xKv. 90 'Ihe chcerea turned into the 
propiciatorie. — ^er. i. 17 To dreden the chere of them, 
i 1440 Protnp. Paru. 72 Cheere. vnltus. 1473 Caxton 
Jason 18 b, His fair chiere. . *483 — Gold. Leg, 38/a In 1 
the swete of ihy chere thou shall ete brede. 1390 Shaka. 
Mids, N. III. ii. 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheers. 

ta. The look or expression of the face ; counten- 
ance, aspect, visage, mien. Obs. or arch. 

a xaas A ncr. R. 70 Of one glede chere. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1091 For be his chere he sagh him wrath. 1375 IUrbour 
Bruce if. 34 [IlcJ schawyt him, with laucliand cher. The 
Endentur. c 1430 Syr Gensr. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
BO sad and son. 1339 Mirr. for Mag., Saltshury xiii. 
Where ever 1 went, 1 met thy smyling cheare. i6aa 
PbACifAM CompL Genii. 11. i. (r634> toa Piety is drawne like 
a Lady of Soleinne cheare. 1693 W. Robertson Phrasrol. 
Gen, 325 Cliear or countenance. 1830 Tennyson Poet’s 
A/iNif; The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

fb. Phrases. To change cheer', to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, etc. 
To mahe a cheer \ to asaumc a (specitied) look or 
expression. Obs. 

a mi St. Marker. 301ibrius. .hahe bisiherdc, Changede 
his chere. C1386 CiiAUCRR Cierkes T, 62a She no chiere I 
tnaade of heuynesse. e 1400 Gamelyn 319 If my brother 
grucche or make foule clieere. 1480 Capgxavb Ckrpn. 065 
Whan he cam to the place there he sdiuld deye he 
chaunged no cheere. 1996 Spbnsbr F. Q. i. ii. 49 The 
diuelish hag by chaunges of my cheare Percieu'd my 
thought, a 1700 Dryokn Fab., Meleager 4 A. 346 Pale at 
the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer. 

3 . Disposition, irame of mind, mood, esp. as 
showing itself by external demeanour, etc. Usually 
with qualification as ‘good*, ‘glad*, ‘joyful*, or 
‘ sorrowful ', * heavy *, etc. 

<ln very many early quotations it is impossible Co say 
whether the meaning is a or 3, or both at once.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. ^oj^ Inseph comforth ban here chere 
ioseph confort )nuro par chere]. c 1374 Cif AUCRa Troylne 
V. 164 She thonked oyomede Of alle his trauaile and his 
sode chere. 1:1300 Merline 768 in Fumlv. Percy Polio 1 . 446 
The feend. . beguiled her with treacherye, and brought her 


into a dreerye cheere. 13^ Barcklry Felk. Mmn u (1603) 

S He was . . with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an othsv 
dwelling, c 1600 Shaks. Senn, xcvii. If they ting, 'tis with 
so dull a cheere. 1867 Milton P. L. vt. 496 His words 
thir drooping chere Enlightn'd, and thir languishc hope 
reviv'd, Blakr Songs lunoe. Introd. o So I piped 

with merry cheer. 

b. Phrases, t IVhat cheer with you t fwhat 
cheer make you f what cheer f : lit. * what is your 
state or mood ? * * how are you ? * To be of good 
cheer : to be stout of heart, cheerful, courageous. 
With good cheer', cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 
will. 

c 1440 Vork Mysi. xiv 85 Say Marie dewhtir. what chere 
with be. r 1430 Merlin xviii. 98a He badde his fclowes to 
be of goode cliier. c 1460 Towneley Mysi. (1836) X09 A, 
(lylle, what chere T s^ Tindale a Cor. v. 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. etSjo Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 98 What chore make yon, fayre loue Jeliannet. 
1333 CovRRnALE Naggaiii. 4 Be of good chere. n Zorobabel. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. a Heere Master : What cheere? 
171R Budcell Sped. No. 313 F 16 His Friend .. bade him 
bo of good Cheer. 1805 Wordsw, The same 

strong voice more near Said cordially, ^y Friend, wluit 
cheer? 184a Tennyson itm Foices cxliii, A second voice 
was at mine ear . . A murmur, * Be of better dieer 

4. ('hcerfuliiess, gladness, mirth, joy, gaiety. 
To make cheer', to make merry, be cheerful. 

1393 Gower Conf. Ill 13 I'liis blinde botelcr (i.e. Cupid] 
Yivetn of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble. 1:1440 Generydes 570^ He cowde not 
make no diere but alwey mourn. — B02 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. Coverdalr Isa. xvi. 9 Myrtli and 

chere was ^onc out ofy* fclde & vynyardes, z6oe Shaks. 
Hant. ni. li. 174 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 1634 Milton ComusQss sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chere. 1693 Robertson 
Phrastol. Gen. 325 Che.ir or gladness, gaudium. — 397 
To make good chear, genialiter agere, 1841 Tennyson 
Tsoo Voices Ixxx, Naked I go, and void of clieer. 
t6. Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. To make 1 do, or gtve^ cheer : to give 
a kindly welcome, to receive and entertain, llenoe 
Bellt-hiker, and ironical Whipwno cheek, q.v. 

n 1300 Cursor M. ^328 (^ticn iacob sagh ^at hall pleuar 
And all a-bute to niak him cher. Chaucer Man | 

Lawes T. 9U4 Grct cliecrc doth this noble senatour To 
kyng Alla. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Stnvle iv. xxxviii. <1859) 

63 'i'o doo yow suche there as to youre estate bylongeth. 
* 47 ® ®5 Maiory Arthur \. cxlix. 280 When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might be done 1488 Caxton 
Chasi. Goddes Chyld. 12 'Fhey that dide him chere before 
hauc him now in scurtie 13^ Chowi.by Epigf\ 68 What 
ocGRKtoti was here, 'J'o provide for learninge and make 
povertye chere? *393 .Shaks. Lucr. 89 She securely giues 
good rncare, And reiierend welcome to her princely guest. 
s666 Temi'LE Ld. Wks, 1731 11 . 17 After 1 have welcomed 
you into the Climate with the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun 1 know will do. 

6. concr. What is provided by way of entertain- 
ment : fare, provisions, viands, food. To makegood 
(etc.) cheer : to feast and make merry : cf. sense 4. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
merye cher. 1533 F hit h Answ. Mare (1899) 435 The Corin- 
thians . . came lofocd their Itesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1X 34 Coverdalk Ecclus. xviii. 33 Make not to greate cheare 
ofthe ihinge that thou liast wonne by avauntage. 1367 
Dran I Horace's Fpist. 1. xiv. E v. Me to fedc on simple 
cheare.^ itfx Mulcastbr Positions xxkik. (1887) 194 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks ti6ai) 
713 Their cheere was only rice and mutton. 1636 H. Morr 
Antid. Atk. iit. x. (1713) jiq This stranger not relhhing his 
chear without {»alt. 1603 W. Robertson Pkrascol, Gen. 327 
To make good chear, Epulari hilariter, 17x6 Cavallier 
Mem. 1 39 Our Cheer wxh very indifferent .. for the King's 
Troops had plunder’d all the Country. s8^ Lytton 
Pelham x xiii, I care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that the cheer be good. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 162 Every table w.'is loaded with good cheer. 

D. 7 'he feiver the better cheer : the fewer there 
are, the more there is for each to eat. 

1649-30 Norwood Voy. Virginia in Vey. (1744) VI, We., 
fell on without using the ceremony of caning^the rest of our 
company . . the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear. czTso.Swirr Polite Corn/, ii. Lady Smart. Come, 
the more the merrier. Sir John. Ay, but the fewer the 
better cheer. 

7 . That which gives joy or gladness ; comfort, 
solace ; encouragement. 

x549-6a Stern hold & H. Ps. xliii. 4 Then shall I to the 
altar goe of God my Joy and cheare. 1849 Sklden Laws 
Eng, 1. Ivtii. (1739) *®7 Their deportment then was full of 
chear and safety to the people. 1737 Dyer Fleece iv. 13s 
The cheers of life . . but not the vices, learn to taste. i88t 
Miss Cobbr in Macm. Mag. III. 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B. Taylor H. Tknrston 
I. Ded., With the cheer and encouragement which 1 owed 
to your unexpected kindness. 

8. A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tion, or congratulation ; esp. in pi. the loud, com- 
bined shouts ( Hurrah t, Huzza I) and other ezprea- 
lions of applause of a company or crowd. 

In the House of Commons, Cheers of aimrobation are ex- 
pressed by the words Heart heart Counterchnrs are 
answering cheers from the opposite party as an assertion 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them. 

syae Da For Caft. Singletm xvii. (1840) 095 We gave 
them a cheer, as the seamen call it 1731 Smollxtt Per. 
Pic. xxxiii, Peregrine. .as he went out ofthe gM^ was 
saluted with three cheani by oil the domestics, s^ Boima 
Winter Nighty And hail’d the morning wi’ a cheer 1738 
CoLBRioos Ane, Mariner vii, Thw answered not wa 
cheer 1 1848 MaiCaulay Hitt. Eng. 1. 5*8 Notacheerwas 
heard. i|f7 S. Ossorn Qnedah vU. 91 We gave one cheer, 


firOd our guns, and then pushed on Ibr oar Kves. Med. 
Nemtp., Pari. Rept. The result of the divhnoo was receivsd 
with cheers and coonteroheers. Loud and prolonged cheers, 
during which tlie honourable gentleman resumed his neat. 
0 . Comb , JBA cheer'mttmr. 

1394 Daniel Cleopatra Poems (17x7) 998 Chear-Marre^, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. 

V. Forms: (5 ohjer), 5 6 oher(e, 
(6 ohyr, ohire), 6-7 cheero, 6-8 ohear(e, 5- 
ohaer. [f. Chebu sb.. in various senses relate to 
each other only through the sb.] 

1 1 . a. rcjl. To give oneself or assume a disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in They 
cheered them ill, they became of o il cheer. Ohs. 

ri4oo Destr. Troy xx\’L 10570 For the choise kyng 
Achilles hai cherit horn euJll, With mych dole for hh dethq. 

t b. intr. (for rejl.^ in same sense, as in How 
cheer you f of what cheer are you ? Obs. 

x^ Bright Melanch. xviii. 107 This sort [vnnaturall 
melanctiolie] . . destroyeth the braine . . & maketh ^th it, 
& the hart cheere more vnconifortably, 1994 Greeks 
Looking Glasse 1 i86t 1 126 How cheer you gentlemen ? 1398 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 13^ 
Shaks, Merck. V. in. v. 75 How cheer'st thou Jessica? 
17S3 Bailey Erasm. Collog. 94 The Landlord himself. .a.sks 
how cheer you ? 

2 . trans. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 
console, solace. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 940 Be glad, Si^ . We ahul you 
chere in tliat we mown. C1440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Haii. 
MS ) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 1368 
Knt. Curtesy 80 in Kitson Metr. Rom. 111 . 197 To hym 
comforte anone he toke. And beinui the Indy for to chere. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 46/. v. ii. 184 Therefore l>e cheer’d, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons. 1614 Markham Cheap, 
Hudf. I. i. (1668) 8 Much rubbing is comfortable, and 
cheareth every member. xMn Milton P. L v. 129 .So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered. 17^ S. 
Hayward Serm iv. iiB He chears the souls of his people. 
1830 D'Isnakli Chas. L HI- xvii. 378 'J'lie poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and charity. 

b. rejl. To comfort oneself ; to take heart or 
pluck up courage. Mostly in imperative. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy B643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not litle. Ihid 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the hettur, And now hatnis his hert all in note loue. 1598 
OnrENE Fr. Bacon xiii, Yet, Bacon, cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. xttp George a Gr. in yVA/jr/c^ (17B0) III. <9 
Cheer thee, my i»oy. i^6 Kebi.k Lyra Inner, v. 8 () clieer 
thee, maiden I In His Name Who still'd Jairus’ wail I 
t c. intr. with refl. sense. Obs. 
tfygh Srenser F. O 1. x. 3 She cast to Itrlng him where he 
chearen might, Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 
fS. trans. ? I'o cure or recover. Obs. rate, 
ctysa Destr. Troy 104x6 Achilles chaunse was 

chent of hU wond. 

4 . To make cheerful or joyous ; to gladden, en- 
liven. 

ct440 Prowp. Paru jx Cheryn, or make good chere, 
hillaro, exhiliaro, let\fico. 1359 Mirr.Mag., jas. I. Scotl. 
XX, With the Quene wifo and children me to chere. 
x6ii Hibir Ectl. xi. 9 Let thy heart cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. 1783CUWYRR Task 1. soo I'cn thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one I'hc live-long night. i8yr 
R. Ellis Catullus xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. 

tb. intr. To grow cheerful, be cheerful; to ' 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Obs. 

*573 Tusser Ilusb. (1878)61 Who hath wherewithal!, may 
chdere when he shall : But charged man, must che'ere us he 
can. xm Warner Atb. Eng, viii. xxxviii. (x6zs) 189 He 
chats, she clieers, he courts, she coyes. a s6io Fothrrbv 


chats, she clieers, he courts, she coyes. a s6io Fothrrbv 
Atkeom. II. xiL (1639) 3^8 All, which come to fieare it, doe 
reioyce, and cheere at it. 

6 . t&- trans. To entertain with feasting and 
‘ good cheer ’ ; to feast. Obs. 

t a 1400 Arthur 976 Arthour ^af ham ^yftex grete. And 
chcred ham wy^ drynk and Mete, exsa^ Caxton Four 
Sonnet Aymon iii. 115 Their moder . . tested and chered 
theym gretly. 1368 Grafton Chron. 11 , 905 Into the 
AbMy, where they were feasted and cheered. 1397 Br. 
Hall Sat. v. ii. 1x3 What tho he chireson purer marichets 
crowne. s8w Drvdbn Virg. Ectog. v. 107, I myself the 
GucRts with friendly Bowls will chear. 

T b. To comfort with warmt|i ; to warm. Obs^ 

e 1400 Pesllad, on Hush 1. 10B8 So th# the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofttp 
o. To solace or comfort as food does. 

1348 Forrest Pleas. Poesyegs Belf, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. 1611 Bible Jfvdg. ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. .*?97 Dryoen VIrg. Georg. 
in. 5^ Their cold Stomachs with crown'd Goblets cheer. 
1784 ‘T. Tvers in CctUl. Mag. Dec., With tea he [Joluison] 
cheered himself in the morning. x§ys Towett PAxto led. a) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are^okl. 

Berkeley's expression to cheer but not inebriate has been 
popularized by CowpcFs application of it to tea, and has 
often been the ral^t of sportive allusions. 

1744 Bbrkrlev Siris | at; The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines . . U of a nature 10 mild . . os to 
warm without heatiM, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
CowFBE Task IV, 39 'Aie cups, lHat cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. 1838 O. W. Holmes Ant. BreahL (1865) 109 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and Hk^ise 
inebriates. 1838 Russell Diary fad . (x86oJ 1 . 490 (Hoppq) 
A cup .« which to my mind neitner cheers nor inebriates. 

6. To brighten up external] v (the face, etc.). 

1811 SvLVKSTBE Dh Bartos 11. iv. Decay xio With her 

best Conplexioas Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-Aiil defec- 
tions, Her Check shee cherries, and her Ey shee cheers. 
i8Bn Prayer Bht Vemi Creator Sp.. Anoint and cheer our 
soiled ikee With the abundance or thy graces 

7. To encoaimge, inepirit, animate, or incitef by 
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word or deed ! iioir,«^.br<jrief orihmts. AIm 

^ yfit Among hU ott <ii] Ami ho 

^ t 9 »oSliAK 8 .JlfM&« AT.IV.L 

>?> A «.Ty aoro (unmoio was tieuol* haUoofod to. nor choer^d 

him cheare, Ijiat hope of new goodhap ho oan to foele. 

t r^ fight Thu hravo cheers these dastards all he can. 
' Jcv, Men as pleats decrease, Cheered 

neckd even by the self<same sky. s6op DavnaN 
'or 4 ^ H za3 He cheer'd the dogs to foli^ her who 
5 S^; Nwolas pirA iVr/aw ^Lb) I. 426 Captain 

Walter iMrooold was killed by a grape-wot. as he cheered 
the who were dragging the gun. s8xo Scott 

cf L, I. ix. Close on the hounds the hunter cume. To cheer 
mm on the vanished game, ligg Thiolwall Gretct 
VI. asi Cheering his troops by his presence and his words, 
b. The foLlowinj; perhitps lend the way to ft. 

s^ PMAie Mnetdyt. OJ, Ine Troians them did chere, 
and did receyue with wondrans iosre. d/irr. A/e^., 

M0mbrav*t Ban. xx. And whan our frenoM on eche parte 
had vs cnearde, Ana that the Harolds bad vs do our lust. 

8 . To salute with * cheen * or ohouts of applause ; 
to applaud. * 

Not in Johnson, and app. modem. 

17^ CoLBBiDCB Anc. Mar. 1. vii, The ship was cheer'd, 
the harbour cleared. 18x5 W. Burney Fal^ner't Marine 
Dict.f To chotr^ to salute a ship en (lassant, by the people 
all coming upon deck and huzzaing three times, called three 
cheers. 1830 Hr. MARTtNKAu//i^4> Vail iv. 54 A crowd of 
little children, .had gathered together, to cheer the carriage. 
1835 JowETT Plato (ed. s) 1, 154 Many of the audience 
cheered^ and appUiided tliis. 

b. intr. To shout applause. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (x86o) II. 146 The boys of the school 
cheered as he passed £833 Ht. Martinbau Matuk. Strike 
iv. 4a A signal whether to groan or cheer. 1879 McCarthy 
O^oa Times II. xix. 59 l^e Hoimc clieered more lumul- 
tuously than ever. 

t 9 . To blow (a whistle). Obs. [of doubtful 
position.] 

r x6eo Montgomerie NavigaiioMn X3|^ Our Maistersoon hti 
lyttil vhissell cheir[d ;J Hi-s mariners incontinent compeird. 

10 . Olsaar np. a. traus. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by cheerinj^ words ; to brighten up. 

*597 Shaks. a Hen. //^, iv. iv. iji My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your sclfe, lookc vp. 1605 — Mach. iv. I. 127 
Come SiMcrs, cheere we vp his imrights. itrs Bailey 
Erasm. CoUoq. 537 'I'lie Scraphick Fraternity, cnear'd up 
his countenance with ointment. 1883 F roude Short. Stua. 
IV. 7a The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his de« 
jection. 

b. i//fr. (for refl.) To pluck up heart, take 
courage. 

1676 Y)' Uhkey Mad. Fickle 11. i. Brother come, cheer up. 
1759 Garrick Heart 0/ Oak, Come, chrer up, my lads I 
'tis to glory we st<?er. 1840 5 Barham In^l. Leg. * Misadv. 
Margate*, Clieer up I cheer up ! roy litue man. 

Cheere, ▼.ir. of Cbkbe a. Ohs. dear. 

Cheered (t/i ud), a. [f. Cheer sb. and v ] 

L [f. CuEER sb ,] : Having a (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Lomb.^^A 
glad-t heavy -t iow-y well-chceredy etc. 

Z175 Colt. Horn. a57 Ich iseo a sonde cumen swiftc glcdd 

cho 


icheret. 

gifera. f377'LANGL. PI. B, xx. a’Heuy chcred 1 3eda 
1381 Wyclie Ruth iii. 7 Whaniie Booz hadde eten and 


a 13S0 Hampolb Psalter X. 3 God lufis wele chered 
7 Lai* 


dronken, and was maad gladder chcryd. c 1407 Occlevb 
To H. Sonter ii. o Glad cheerid Somer. 1474 Caxtou 
Cheese 13^ Alwey heuy cherid and tryste. zgpx Trent. 
Raigne A. John (1611; 64 Your cheered action to install 
me so. 

2 . ppl. a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 
Cheerer (t Ji» n)r). [f. Cheer v. + -kr^.] 

1 . He who or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comforter. 

Shaks. Hen. K, v. ti. 41 Her Vine the merry chearer 
of the heart, Vnpruned, dyes, a 1639 Wotton in Walton 
Angler 1 i. 33 Angling was . . a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1787 Thomson Summer 
Qo Prime cheerer, Light ! Of all material beings first and 
best! 1798 Maltiius Popul. (1817) 111. 315 Tlmt I might 
nut shut out that prime cheerer hope. 1^79 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek ^ Fitui 34 (k>d the Giver, cherisher, checror, of life, 
b. A cheering cup or drink. 

i8ci8-a4 in Jamieson. 1813 Scott Guy M. xxiv. To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer. .of brandy and 
water. 18*3 Ixxuchart Reg. Dalton 11. ii. (1843) 106 If you 
have taken a second ' cheerer ’ with them after supper. 

2 . He who ciieers, applauds, hurrahs. 

185s 9 Singleton VirgU II. 16 With the clapping and 
hurrah of men, And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily News 06 
Jan. 6/z A veiy faint cheer, for the cheerers w-ere few. 

Cheerftu (t/Iouful), a. Forms: 5 oher-, 5-6 
ohere-, 6 oheara-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 oheerfoll, 
(-fill, -fulle), oheerfull, 7- oheerfuL [f. Cuebb 
sb. + -FHL.] 

1 . Full of cheer ; of good cheer ; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, lively and in good spirits, 
a. of persons, their disposition, looks, etc. 

c 1400 Detir. Troy xvif. 7500 pen Achilles cherfull, ft his 
choise cosyo. 1535 Coveroajlk Zeek. ix. 17 The come shall 
make the yonge men chearofull. 1588 Bible (Bishops') 0 
Cor, ix. 7 G^ loueth a cheereful [tAepns ; Vulg. kilaris] gfraer. 
169D R. Statylton Strada*s Lew, C. fFeerretvi. 14 Egmont 
. .soone grew cheerefuller then ever. i66e Pbrys Dieuy 13 
Oct, 1 went out . . to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and q^uartered . . he losing as ctwerfhl ns amr man 
could do in tnat condition. 1709 Aodmom Taller No. xos 
9 4 A chenrful Temper joined with Innocence, will make 
Beauty attractive. S896 EsumaoM Eng. Traits viii. Cher 


SIS 

11 , ^ ^ cjigyadiw^ttt^ 


I think them f BagHsh] SUi 
b. trontf. of thingi. 

Matt xvl. 87 DeHghted 
wiih thU cherefoU and substaaciall ptofessipn. afl|i Stmaan 
h* t Chearefiill Chauntiaere with his note ahrUL 
1849 Br. Revuolds Haaea Sena. u. to A full, cheerfull, end 
IhrroEn 1^. Eeiei^ v. 90 With 
chwfnt Crlea the Woods xesound. xynfi GMFabies i.xxxi. 
14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor ppw*r. Can give the 
heart a clmarfal hour. Busks Rtgie. Peace i. Wka. 
yill.77 Our lastconversanon. .wasfarfiiom chearfitl. 1873 
J^^TT Plato (ecL e) V. 7 ChesriM Itope and leris^tiOT. 
2. Cheering, gladdening, animating ; bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirita. 
rx4to Pol Rel. kEove Love, .maketh hem to obeychis 


light. 

cheerfull sunne, elamping wide, GUdsail the world, a 
Bacon New Atl. s The Chambers were handsome and 
cheaml Chambers. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. l (1843) 
14/1 He died.. of an Apoplexy, after a full and cheerful 
Swper. 1796 Burke Subl. k E Wks. 1840 1. 84 The good 
effects of more cheerful colours. x8s4 Words w. Excursion 
u. 5x4 Forth we stepped Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. 1895 Anne Manning Chelsea Bun-house iv. 71, 1 
don't care^ if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

C]ie6*rAlliSB, v. [see -IZE.] Irans. To make 
cheerful. Hence Ohae*rfiiliBln|[. 

*533 Sarah Austin Charact. Goethe II. 2157 My journey 
..has cheerfulKzed my existence. 1B45 R. Warburion 
Crescent 4- Cr. II. iy5 A mean straggling town .. sur- 
rounded with gardens . . that cheerfullize it. i860 Ltnlh 
Thee, Trtn. v. 84 The wines of cheerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable. Ibid. xL aoS The flower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth . . Wine to cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully (t]i»‘ifuli), adv. [f. Cheerful -f 

1. In a cheerful manner; with liveliness or 
gladness ; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. 

*553 Roen Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 04 She . . procedeth . . 
stoutly ft cherefully to the fyre. x6xz Bible AOs xxiv. 10, 
I do the more cheerefully an&were for myselfe. 1698 Bham- 
HALL Consecr. Bhs. xt. tj Now 1 thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 1744 Hakrib Three 'Treat, 111. 11. 

183 My Friend . . cliearfully bode me Good-Morrow. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (1876* tgi We cunuuer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 1884 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. 111. ao8, I cannot write cheerfully 1 am not 
cheerful. 

2. Checringly, encouragingly, so ns to cheer one. 

*599 SuAKB. Hen. F, iv. i. 34 God a mercy old Heart, thou 
speak'} t chearefully. Moo. The fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. 

OhftarfalaeBfl (tJi«‘jfnlmSs\ [£ Cheerful - h 
-NSR:i.J Cheerful quality or slate. 

1. Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : Glad- 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

S535 CovKRDALE X Mocc. ill 3 lacy . . fought with chere- 
fulncBie for Israel. *f43 Milton Divorce i. yii. xa There 
is no Christian duty that is not to be season'd and set off 
with chcrfulnes, 1718-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 

I. xxxvtii. 150 The toidiers do not begin the campaign 
with any great cheerfulness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1x8^) 

II. xliii. too I'he gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulnets. 1898 Rusxin Mod. Paint. TV. v. 
xtx. 8 as Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to hts cheek. 

b. As shown in the countenance : Liveliness. 
1893 W RoBEHibON Phraseol.Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
nebs of the mind, by the cheerfulness of the countenance. 
1789 Robertson Chas. F, 111. viii. 96 Encouraged them by 
the cheerfulness of his voice and countenauce. 

2. transf. Bright and inspiring a pi^earance; free- 
dom fiom gloom. 

z6sa Shelton Quix. 1. Pref. 8 The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky. ztoz W. Spalding Italy * It. Isl. I. 073 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its caniiis and its gardens. 

Cheerily (tji- nh), tn/n. [f. Cheery -♦■-lt 2 .] 
In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

z8i8 Bbaum. ft Fu Little Fr. Lawyer v. i. (R.) Come 
cheerily, boyes, about our business, a 1887 Cowley |T.) 
Let's go cheerily on with the buhiuess. [1799 not in John- 
son.] X781 Sterne Tr. Shandy iv. iv, * Never fear', replied 
Trim chearily. 1799 Southey yoan 0/ Are \i. 18 Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to the grave. 1840 
R. Dana Be/. Mast xv. 40 Instead of the lively song of 
* Cheerily, men f* in which ail hands join in the chorus, wa 
wiled a long, heavy, silent pull. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1. 3x And from the cast the wind blew cheerily. 

<nie6rineM(t/l* rin^). [f. Cheeky a. -nbhb.] 
Cheery quality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 
_i 884 In \ Vebbtbs. 1878 Misa Br addon y. HagranTs 
Dau. 11. 96 * What have you two girls been talking about 7* 

. asked Joshua, with an attempt at checriness. 1877 
Morlev C rie. Jfisc. IIT. 98 The cordial checriness of Scott's 
letters. 1879 D. J. Hill Bryeaet 303 He fills the mind 
with the breezy checriness of spring-time. 

CliMring (tjlwriq^, vbl. sb. [f. Cheeb v. 
-iroL] The action of the vb. Cheer in various 
senses : s.g. t entertainment, gladdening, ap- 


plandii^, 

e 1449 PiEC 


8itcl%Mb> So! 

tu^ehtorihi^ToDttMaanoaRxiR^ ttli Mw bbaijdm 
TratiSeofmi vi. vii, Threa chMtafbrlhtlum Al 
laai^ Ibh chMriBf b owsE, 

<nuNMriaf (tfl**ri4i), ppi. «- [f Cum ^ 
Tbst mm In vnrioii* umath of the vIk 


c 1449 Pecock Repr, iii. xiv. 371 The ouerplus . . is spend 
. . upon knyjtis . . into her honest chering and weel fare, 
zui Romnion tr. More's Utop, u. v. For the cberinge of 
the companye. 1970-8 Lambardb Peramb. Rent (zSsfit 3x9 
Oncly at certaine great feastes and cheerings. 1980 Hollv- 
band Treat, Fr. Tong, Caresse, cheariw, welcomming, 
making much of. 1834 Milton Comas ^8 Twould be some 
Solace yet, some little Cheering. 1740 Rich arosdm Peunela 


t||9 jfraiiYiiOMrr 109 fAfb.) Stas tliigiiMfsriift 

cbcermgctanMNniahoyaiayto. 1849 CaAmaw 
189 Spnm of joy fron vhosa lut-choiriaf toy The Iwr 
stars fin tMkr waakfhl iraa 1798 SrEimaN Swrbaem 1* L 
SA, 1 now had mmiim . . to a ehaaring glasi of darat^ 
s^ BaowMtNo Pmrmeottm iv. Wks. 1* S4* A dMarlaf 
nromhw Of better thiage to come, stag Tmelwabl Ooaeca 

111. xxvi. 449 The martial pomp, the cheertng crewiha 
z8u Macaulay Hiet. Sag* IV. Z19 The aspect of afialra 
was, on the whela, dieering. 

C^eftri^ly (tjKi%U), euh, [f, prec. 

In a cheering manner; so as to cheer one. 

x8e9 Blaekw. Metg. XXVI, 170 Speaking dieeriaglyr to 
those who are struggling upwaraa 1838 w7 laviiro As ioHa 
1 1. 039 The sun . . shone cheeritigly itpofi them. 1878 
BANcaorr Hist. l/.S. 1. ix. 074 'To nis father .. WialhMp 
. . wrote cheeringly. 

GheeriBh, obs. form of Cberibh v. 
t CheerishneBB. Occurs in Milton's Divenk 

I. vii. in edd. of collected Wks. i6j>4, 1697, 17361 
etc., where the original edd. of the treatise (1643^ 
1644, 1645) read cheerfulness. 

1694 ed. Milton* s Wks.y Divorce i. vii, There Is no Chris- 
tian duty that is not to be seasonM . . with cheerishnesie 
1x643 cherfulnes]. 

Cheerlftss (tj1**jl8s), «. [f. Cheeb sb. k -Liaa.] 
Devoid oi cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dteaiy, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

*579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Aug. x8a Whose voyces sSIuer 
sound To cheerefull songs can (maunae my cherelesse cryes. 
1598 - F. Q. 1. iii. 07 My chcarefull osy is lurnd to cbeare- 
lesse night. 1809 Shakb. Lear v. iii. 090 AIFs cheerletse, 
darke, and deadly. 1748-7 Hbbvby ^tftfi/.(xBx8)x69 Eden 
itself, after such a visu>iL would appear a cheerleu desert. 
184s PusEY Crisis Eng, Ch. 78 It has been thought that our 
teaching, .would be * gloomy and cheerless'. 
CheerlesHlj (t/i^iUsli),^**^. [f. prec.+-LT2.j 
In a cheerless manner ; drearily. 

x88o L. Wallace Ben^Hnr 409 The lonelineat. .the night, 
the uncertainty . . all affected him cheerlessly. 

CheeTlesnieHH. (f., Cueeblem 4 - -ness.] 

Cheerless quality or conaition ; dreariness. 

i8m Hr. Martimeau Soc.Amsr. III. 196 The one thing 
which the bom blind want moat is to have their cheerless- 
ness removed. s888 Spectator 6 Mar. 307 The dark cold 
cheerleMiwm of the weather. 

Cheerliche, var. of Cheeelt. 
t CliMTlliaiMH. Obs. [f. Chxerlt a. 4 -nibs.] 
The state of being cheerly ; cheeriness. 

197X Golducg CetMn on Ps, xxxi. 14 Hee pyned away 
for greefe ft was bereft of all cheerlyness. s8n Pbacham 
Compl. Genii. 195 The . . guest will take more content in 
the chearliuesse of your countenance, than in your meate. 
Cliearljy (tji*’jU), a. and aav. For lorms sea 
Cheeb. ^ Cheer sb. 4 -ly i and 2.] 

A. atij. Characterized by cheer or dieerfnlnesa ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery, arch. 

i57t Golding Cahdn on Ps. xviii. 33 To be fbreward 
and cheerly in mytid. 1849 Selden Laws Eng.i. Ixtv.(i739] 
131 Uhe King himself al^ standing with a imeariy counte- 
nance. XMyDYER Fleece 1. 373 Cheerly shelters raise. 1848 
FrasedsMag XXXVIII. 70 l-he merry ‘watornmek^ 
the chcerliest fisher of the streams. 1890 L. Autobi^. 

II. xviL 033 IIm cheerly cries of the seamen. 

B. adv. 

1. lu a cheerly manner ; blithely, cheerily, arch. 

1958 PkaEr eKneid. 1. tjx Behold the n^e of six and six 

that yonder cherly flyes Of Swannes. 1991 SraiWBa Tears 
ASuses 301 I'hcy cherelic chaum and rymea at randon fling. 
s8oo Smaxs. A, Y.L. 11. vi. 14. 1807 DEKKaa Hist. Sir T. 

Hyatt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cbeerely T 183B MaroN L' Allegro 93 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rotuie the slumbering morn. 
c S79» SuRHSTOME P’cess Elim, Wks. 1764 1. 333 Hark to 
yonder milk<iiuud singing Owarly o'er the brimming paiL 
s83b Tennybon Lady shalott 1. iv, A song that ecnoes 
cheerly From the river winding dearly. 

b. spec, as a cry of encouragement among sailors : 
Heartily, with a will. 

s8io Shakb. Temp. 1. L 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerefy, 
cheerely my harts : yare, yare. 1889 Stvbmy Marineds 
Mag. I 1. ao Cheerly my Mates, the day will be oun. 1789 
Falconer Diet. Marme (1789), Cheorlpt a phrase which 
usually implies heartily, chesri'iiily, or quickly, as row 
chearly in the boats ! lower away chearly I i. e. row heartily, 
lower speedily. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. \.At Seoy Cheerly, 
my hearties I yo heave ho ! 

2. In a way that cheers or enlivens; cheeringly. 

1794 SouTHEV Wat Tyler i, The sun would shine at 

chewy. sSix W. SratncEE Poems 78 Cheerly smil’d the 
mom. 18x6 Bvrou Siegs Cor. iii. Alighting ch eerly to in^ 
spire The soldier slackening in his fire. 

Ch0erte(e, var. of Cbebtx, Obs. 
Cheer-tipplnff, ohear-, in cheir^upMng cup^ 
var, of CBiRBurivo-ri^, taken as from cheer-up, 

. . Greenland Voy. (NT), Come turn up the boats, let's 
put on our coats, And to Ben's, there's a cheerupping ci^. 
*733 Chbyme Eng. Malady iii. iv. (1734) yo6 They. .retirM 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-uppuig Cujp 1788 in 
Dodsley Collect. Poems VI. ato Colin s good dune . . Had 
uken too freely the cheeruping cup. S771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. 3 Sept., When the Lowlanders want to drink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public he s ise , called the 
change-hiiiNiBe, and emit for a choppiB of twopenny. 
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CEBXBT. 

Clwm a. [f.CHMEj>.+.Ti. More 

colloQuial than Chexbvul : ia }ohnsoD*i opinion 
* a luuicroui word*.] 

1 . Abounding in cheerfulneis ; in excellent ipiriti, 

liYely. 

1611 CoTCiL, L V. Lie, To say a thing with a merrie coun- 
tenance, cheerie visage, Jooke fuJl of glee. i66f Parvs 
Diary 5 Apr., 1 find him pretty cheery over what he was 
yeflterday. 1967 Sterns Tr, Shemdy (xBoa) 111 , 909 The 
nf, with cheery eye. i8no W. Irving Sketch Bk, 1 . 
Eo She had . . a stout cheery fanner for a husband. 1869 
Trollope He knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak . . in a cheery voice. 1875 Mrs. Randolph W, 
Avacmtk 1 . 95 Vou will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 

a. Such as to cheer or enliven ; cheering. 

ciyao Gay Pastoral v, Come, let us hie, and quaff a 
cheery bowl. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs, Carlyle* s Lett. 111 . 
1^5 She was . . a kind of cheery sunshine in those otherwise 
E^ptian days. 

Cfhees, obs. pa. t. of chesen. Choose. 

Chees, obs. form of Chess 1 . 

Cheese itjrz), sb.'^ Forms: i oeae, oyse, 2 
cease, ossse, 5 aohese, 6 oheaae, chelae, ohieae, 
ohea, a >6 oheae, 4, 6^ oheeae. [OE. (Anglian) 
(WSax.) *c{ese, cyse (with 1- umlaut from 
c/ctsi, — OIUj. chdii (MHG. Arj^, Ger. kase)^ 
OLG. kdsi, k^si QJlDxi. kdsf, Du. ^aaj) WGer. 
*kdsi, ad. L. cdse-us cheese (bcf. 5th c.’).] 

1 . A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) separated 
from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

a soon Gloss, in Wr.-WUlcker S3 Formaticvs, cese. a sooo 
.Alpric CcllMuy, ibid. 91 And cyse and buteran ic do. 
es 1154 O. E. Ckron. an. X13X J>a scyrte 8a flcscmete and se 
ceose and se butere. c xx’j%Lami>. Horn. 51 penne pe mon 
wule tilden his musestoch he bindeS uppon pa swike chese. 
tfxjoo Haiteiok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk. 1379 
Lakgl. P. pi. B. V. 93 A weye of essiex chese. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture in Baiees Bk. (1868) xaj Hard chese 
, . wille a stomak kepe . . open. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV, v. 
V. 147 Tis time 1 were choak'd with a peece of toasted 
Cheese. 1718 Addison Skect. No. 538 F 3 Such who could 
indeed bear the sight of cheese, but not the taste. 1806 
Forsyth Beauties Artf//. HI. 349 Hung cheese. . It is called 
hung when the curds are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey, .instead of being put under the press. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 984 The rich flavour o. Par- 
mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound 
in the Italian pastures. 

b. (with pl.) A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel -shaped, cylindrical, orglobular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or * rind ’. 

sj6a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 268 Twey grene cheeses. 138a 
Wyclip X Sam. xvii. 18 And ten chests thes thou shalt here 
to the tribune. sgSS Eden Decades W. Ind. 11. 1. (Arb.i 109 
Twelue barels of meale with a fewe chieses. xyxi J. Distaff 
Char. Don Sackevereilio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplicity of its Mites. 1739 Gray Lett. 
iVest ax Nov., Parma, — The happy country where huge 
cheeses grow. 1848 Barham /n^l. Leg., * Gkost,* The 
Castle was a huge and antiaue mound, Resembling . . A 
well-scoop'd, mouldy Stilton cheese — but taller. 

o. For the names of special kinds of cheese, see 
Cream-cheese, Cheddar, Cheshire, Parmesan, 
Stilton, etc. 

2 . Phrases, a. Green cheese \ fresh cheese, not 
thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression to believe 
{to persuade any one, etc.) that the moon is made 
of green cheese, b. Bread and cheese : see Bread 
sb. 2 d. o. Chalk and cheese : see Chalk sb. 6 a. 

rt4aK Chester PI. i. 193 Greene cheese that will greese 
your cheekes. 1541 Boordb Dyetary xiii. (1870) 966 There 
is .iiii. sortes of . . chese . . grene chese, softe chesc, harde 
chese, and spermyse. Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1578 Lytb Dotioens 11. xxv, 
177 A yong Catt, wherevnto I haue giuen of these floures 
to eate, very finely pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
es igag Frith Antith. (1899^ 315 They would make men be- 
lieve . . that the moon is made of green cheeiie. s6xi Cotcr. 
a V. Arain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) hee tliinkes the 
Moone is made of greene cheese. 1838 Wilkins Nexv ^Vorld 
I. (1684) 13 You may as soon perawade some Country Pea- 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Cheese las we say) 
as that 'tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat, Diet. fMorell)!. b.v. Moon, Tell me the moon is made 
careen cheese I 1863 Kinoelev Water Bab. iv. 195. 

3 . To make cheeses [F. faire des fromages~\ : a 
school -girPi amusement, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Hence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. 

>857-9 Thackeray Virginians xxii (D.X It was such a 
deep ceremonial curtsey as you never see at present : she 
and her sister both made these * cheeses' in compliment to 
the new-comer, and with much stately agility. 1858 Dx 
QuiNCBV/ta/iidfqf.jrA. vL<D.), What more reasonable thing 
could she do than amuse herself with making cheeses? 
s88t Bbsant & Rice Cha^l. Fleet 11. iv. (1883* 150 Spinning 
round like a school-girl when she makes cheeses. S883 L. 
Wingfield A. Ream II. vi. 1^7 Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Caroline, and swept away. 

4 . transf. (in Cider^making) A mass of pomace 
or crushed apples pressed together in the form of 
a cheese. 

1798 Marshall W. England Gloss. (E. D. S.X Cheese, 
the pile of pomage, in making cider. 1843 FALKMca in 
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y> 9 ff* Agrie. Soe» IV. il 40a The cheese of pommey Is then 
removed, to make way for another charge of the press. 1887 
T. Hasov Waodtamders 11 . ix. 249. 

6 . The fruit of the common Mallow {Maha 
silvestris), of a flattened chcese-like shape. (Cf. 
Y,/romageen.) 

15x7 Andrew Brutuwykis DisiylL Waters DU b, Water 
of malva . . the beste parte & tyme of his dystylla^on' ii 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures. 
[1578 Lvte Dodeeus v. xxiv. 561 The great wilde Mallow 
. . the seede . . is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.] 
ri8ao J. Clare in Miss Jackson Word-bk. kv.. 

Picking from mallows, snort to please, The crumpled seed 
we calla cheese. i86x Mns. Lankbsteti Wild Fknoers 42. 

6 . Comb., as cheese-basket, -chamber, -chandler, 
-cover, -curd, -factor, -grater, -loft, -maker, -making, 
-room, -scraper, -shelf, -trencher, -tub ; cheese-like 
adj. 

^1638 Fuller in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 996 Cheshire for the 
*chee!.echamber, Northumberland for the colehouse. 1740 
Mrs. Delany Autohiog. (t86i) II. lao, 1 must now. .go see 
what's doing in the clieese-chamljer and the apple-loft. 1608 
Arhin Nest Nihh. 1 18491 99 [He] breakes o^n the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new *cheesecurds. 2695 Congreve 
Love for Love ni. vii, I an't Calf enough to lick your chalk'd 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. xjm Loud Gas. No. 4347/4 
John l.«e . "Cheese- Factor. 1848 B D. Walsh / fnx/^/A. 
143 note. With brazen "cheesegrater grated cheese. 2845 
Budd Dis. Liver yaq Encysted tumors, containing a "cheese- 
like matter. 1899 Inv. in Trans. Essex Arckaol. Soc. 
(New Ser.) 111 . 11. 174 In the "Cheese l..ofte. 2894 Mirs 
Mitford Village Ser. 1. aax The apple-room, the 

pear-bin, the "cheese-loft. 2846 J. Baxikr /. idr. prati. 
A eric. 1 . 90 T Process of "Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 14/9 The "cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1809 Inv. in Trans. Essex Arthssol. 
Soc. (New Ser.) III. 11 173 In the Dayrie..ii "cheese 
tubbes, 3 "cheese shelves w^'‘ 3 stories. S807DEKKBR 

Nortkw. Hoe in. i. Wks. 1873 HI. 38 A dozen of "cheese 
trenchers. 1879 in Cassells Tetkn. Etiuc. JV. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows. 

7. Special comb. : oheeae and bread, is used 

in north, dial, for the literary bread attd cheese ; 
oheeae -boil [see Bail sb.'i] — Cheese -houp; 
oheeae-board, the cover of a cheese- 

vat : oheeae-borer ? cheese-scoop ; oheeae-bug, 
local name (Kent) of the wood-louse: cf. Cheeme- 
LIP ; oheeae-oement (see quot.) ; oheeae-cloth, 
t -clout, the cloth in which the curds are pressed ; 
oheeae - oratoh, -orate =>= cheese - rack ; cheese- 
outter, (o.) an instrument with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; (A) slang (see 
quot.); oheeae-fly, a small black fly {Piophila 
casei ) bred in cheese (^setr cheese-hopper) ; ohoeae- 
hake (-SV ), \ -yuodk.^ cheese-rack ', oheeae-hoop, 
a broad hoop, usually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese- making; oheeae-hopper, the 
maggot of the cheese- fly, which makes long jerky 
leaps ; al»o the fly; oheeae-knife ? = cheese-cutter ; 
oheeae- maggot » cheese-hopper ; oheeae-mite, the 
minute arachnid {Acarus domesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese; feheeao-moat Cukkse-vat ; 
oheeae-mould, {a.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, a (A) the blue mould 

which forms on cheese ; oheese-pale » cheese- 
taster ; oheeae-plate, a small plate, 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese plate button (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat- button ; 
oheeae-raok, a frame for drying new-made cheeses; 
oheeae - Booop, oheeae - taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted ; oheese- 
toaater, a fork for toasting cheese ; hence hu- 
morously, a sword ; f oheeae-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; oheeae-wring i- Cheese- press. 

1888 Sussex Arckisol. Coll.WXVl. X20 A "cheesebail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press. zSM Huloet "Chea.se hoorda, A Ibsolus, A Ibeui, 
Alcanna. 1815 Markham Eng. Housew. 11, vi. 11668) 151 
I..ay upon the top of the curd your hard Chee.He-board. 1819 
Inv. in Trans. Essex Arckaol. Soc. iNew Ser.) 111 . 11. 173 
I n the Day rie . . i "cheese bread. 1748 Brit. Mag. x a A strong 
Iron Screw, something like an Augur or "Cheese- borer. 

1847 Craig, *Ckeess Cement, a kind of glue, particularly 
serviceable in joining broken china, wood that is exposed 
to wet, painter's pand boards, etc. [cf Dulleyn Bk. Simples 
(15621 65 a, Whan stone pottes be broken, what is better to 
glew them againe. .like the Symunt made of Cheese.] 1791 
Cempl. Fam. -Piece 1. ii. 224 Then lay a "Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 14/a The 
whey runs out through the. .cneese-cloth woven with wide 
interstices, exhen jf. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (2883) 1 . 302 
Cheese vates, "cheese clouts and other pcrticulan. 1658 
Duoard Gate Lat. C/nl. | 346 97 Shee drieth the cheeRCS 
in a "chees-cratch. or chees-rack. 2853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1867) 1 . 119 Redolent of new wine, of the "cheese-crate. 
2873 Slang Diet., ^Ckeesecutter, a prominent and aquiline 
nose. Also a large equare peak to a cap. Caps fitted with 
square peaks are called cheesecutter caps. 2888 Barnes 
Dorset Dial., Cheesecutter, a cap with a Rtraight peak. 

1848 J. Baxter Libr. Praci. Ati^c. 11 . 5 No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot or :he small "cheese fly. -can 
juropb i8si CoTCB., CkaHert, a "eheese-hecke ; the long 
and ronnd racke whereon cheese is dried. 2815 MAaKNAlS 
Eng, Housew, <x66o) iss Throughly dry, and nt to go into 
the Cheese-heck. >^1^ Todd Cyel Anat. 11.949/1 I'he 
maggot of the "Cheese-hopper. 18133 Maeiyat P. Simple 
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Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a "cheese* 
knife. 1694 UuwENHOBK in Pkii, Trams. XVIII. 290. 1 
put some "Cheese-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my Pocket. 
sSsj Binglbv Anim. Bsog, 111 . 352 llie "cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these minute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust. 2818 Kimav & Sr. Eniomol. 
(2841) II. at^. 1627 MoavsoN /tin. 111. iv. il 180 Ihe attire 
of the Irish women '1 heads is more flat in the top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a "cheese mot. idep 
/nv. HedA*ld Priory in Tram. Essex Archstol. Soc. (New 
Ser.) 111 . 11. 173 In the Dayrie .. 4 cheesemoaies i wicker 
cheesemoate. 2890 Thackeray Pendenuss I. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with "cheese-plate buttons. 18. . 

Night's Pleas. Wks. 1883 IX. iv. B90 A bang-up white 
coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. s88g 
Reader 18 Nov. 572 With tonsures as laige as cheese-plates, 
tS|o pALsca. 204/^ "Chese rake, cedsitr a frvmmages. 
2789 R. Fkrgusson P iMNM IL3 Tam. ) Mv checse-rack toom 
that ne'er was toom before. 2821 L. M. Hawkins C'tess 
k Gertr. 52 Pocketing the "cheese-taster. 2887 Daily Tel. 
25 Mar. 5/2 Testing it [the earth’s] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese- taster. 2720 
Steele Tatler No. 245 Fa A Silver "Cheese-Toaster with 
Three Tongues. s8S9 1 'hackeray Virgin, x. (D.) I’ll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. 2^ A. M . tr. Gabel- 
koueVs Bk. Phytkke 954/2 Wash yoursdfe with the "cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 Elworthv W. 
Somerset Wdbk., Ckeese-^vring, a cheese -press, found in 
every dairy. A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 

' the Devil 5 Cheese-wring . 

Cheeso (tjfz^ sb.'b slang. [Of doubtful origin; 
but prob. a. Pers. and Urdu^^^ mhiz * thing *. 

Yule says such expressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as ' My now Arab is 
the real chip, i.e. ‘ the real thing*.] The right or 
correct thing : applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantageous. 

1818 Lond. Guide (cited in Slan^ Diet. 1873). 2847 Alb. 
Smiiii Man iu Moon 1 . aox Admired 'Pets of the Ballet* 
.. in a print-shop window. Thoimht them the cheese as 
works of art c 1B30 Thackeray Codlingsby iii, ' You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr. Lint' ‘ It is the cheese', replied 
Mr. Lint. 

Chaesep V ^ ran. [f. the sb.] inir. To become 
cheese, i fence Ohao'aing vbl. sb. rare. 

s6Qf| Wehtmacott Script. Herb. 2x1 The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 

Cheese, v'^ Thieves slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese it I have done I run awaj 1 
2821 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cheese it, the same as 
Stow it. 1886 Standard 27 July, As soon as he 

went up the prisoner BJagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away, 
here’s the bobby coming \ 1873 Slang Diet., Cheese or 

Cheese it (evidently a conuption of ceases leave off, or have 
done : * Cheese your barrikin’, hold your noise. Term very 
common. iSSa ), Hawthorne fort. Pool 1. xxxiii, ‘ Checbe 
it, mates ! ‘ere coniqs the bobbies I' 

Cheese-bowl: see Chiisroll. 

Chee'ee-cake. A cake or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese ; now filled with a ydlow 
butter-like compound of milk-cr.rds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of whipped egg and sugar. 

e 2440 Promp. Parv. 73 ChcRcknke, ortacim. 2530 Palhgr. 
904/2 Chese cake, gnsteav, torteav. _ 1588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arn.) 40 The dogg flies at the B[ishap 1 and took of his 
corner capp the thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). . 
1822 Cotgr., Talmouse, a Cheese-cake; a Tart made of 
egges, and cheese 28^ Pepys Diary ii Aug., We . . eat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I eat in my life. 
2708 Mottbwx Rabelais iv. xxx. (1737) 195 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. 2798 Mrs. Glassr Cookery xxi. 
318 This wc call saffron cheesecakes ; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 ^ykr Pantroph. 999 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butler. 

b. attrih. 

2844 Pol. Ballads (i860) 1 . 15 Your [Laud's] cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown, a 2728 Prior Alma in, Effeminate 
he sat, and <^ict ; Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 
2742 Lady Pomfret Corr. w. C'tess Hartford ill. 239 
Not sculking like a modem hero in a cheesrake house. 
2788 Marrhall E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S ), Cheese-cake- 
grass, Lotus comicnlatus, birds-foot trefoil. 1878 Rosin- 
son Whitby Gloss. (£. D. S.) 

Cheese-fatt obs. form of CriEEss-VAT. 
Cheeseford ; see Chrsfobtf. 

Chee'Baling. rare-\ [f. C£tkK8H -f -LINO.] 

? A small cheese. 

2787 W. Marshall NorfolhW. 994 Supposing the cheese- 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. 

Chae'flldlip, -lap ^ Ohs, exc. dial. Forms : i 
oeae-. oea-, era-, oyalyb, 5 ohealepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5-7 ohealep, 6 ohea-, cheaelope, 7 chaolo^, 7-8 
oheeolep, -Up, 7-9 ohealip, 8‘-9 kealop, 9 oheeae- 
lop, oaialip, Sc. keealip, [OE. clselyb{b, neut., 
— OHG. chdsi-, chhi-luppa, MHG. chisluppe, 
kmoluppe fem., in same sense ; f. Cheese (in its 
various forms) -f a word v^ich appears in Goth, 
as lubid- (? fern.) in lubjaleisei witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-fore, OE. lybb neut. poison, ON. lyf fem. 

* medicinal herb, simple*, OHG. neut. deadly 
juice, mod.G. dial, lupp rennet. Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been some herb Juice. 

Beside this, MHG. has kmselab, mod.G. kkselah. the 
second element of which is Umb, lab rennet, MHG. lab sour 
fluid, OHG. lab ncuL broth, decoction. Du. has also leb, 
IrM#. MDu.& LG. lebU rennet and MDu. libbe, 

lip, MLG. lip, mod.G. dial. Hppe nvnt.i—libJeP, The 
original relations between these words are unceruin.] 



oHmsaup. 

1. Rennet, for curdling milk in cheeie^makinn. 

^ 8io Gi^Ui 560 Cfiggvium cttslyb. cnoo wU, 

CMvWNMonlyb. cuw So*. L^hd. fil. tS pa moc^ 
Mtea cynlyWi*. c iw Cltuu in Wr.-Wttlcker 365/30 
CMtfw/HMcytl]^ »l«»Tu««a laa At naib^ 
or lope malMth mylke runne together into cruadee. 
*SB® Bawct Alv. C 435 The running or cheee lope, coagu* 
lum, tM Lvitoh lopo TA. (1675) ea Snails , 

■tamped and mixed, .with Chetlep or Rennet do draw out 


■campea ana mixea..witn unetlep 
thorna. 1177 £. Pbacock JV » 
Ktsh^, chee>e<rennet. 


or Rennet do draw out 
Liw. GUss, ^S. D. S.), 


ler^ also called cAaesel 
e 1000 AZidicina tU Quadrup, in~Sax.^Leechd. I. 346 Ha- 
ran cyalybb. r 1405 Voc. in Wr.-Waioker 666 Htc Uuih . . 
cheslyp^ a tfoo Nominalt ibid. 703 H^c lactist a cheslepe. 
ei iSee ibid. 501 Lactis, a cheileb. x6ig Markham 
Houstw. II. vi. (1068) 149 The Chealep-bagy or Runnet, is 
the Btoinack bag of a young tucking calf. 17x7 Bradlky 
Earn, Diet, s s.ChttulA-Bag. 1781 J. Hutton To%tr Cavtt 
GIom. (B. D. S.i, KesloPt a calves stomach, tometimet called 
ninnet. 1788 Marshall E. Vorkth. Ghtt, (E. D. S.', CA«- 
lip’tkiHt the calfs bag, used in making yerningg sSos Ord. 
SuttAers' Guild in 1* erguson & Manson Muwe. Rec. Car- 
lisle 1x887) asQ No brother . . ahall buy any calf, to return 
the caifllip in any State whatever. 1877 £. Peacock N. IV. 
Line. Gloss. Cheeulop^ the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdli^ milk for cheese. 

b. The following inaccurate explanation U found 
in Diets. 

1669 WoRLiDCB Syst, Agric, (i68x) 333 CAsss-lip^ the bag 
wherein House^wivea prepare and keep their Kuniict or 
Rennet for their Cheese. [So without essential cliange in 
Phillips, Ray, Bailey. Webster, etc.) 
tChee*0Olipf -lep.^ Obs.ox'idiaL Forms: 

6 ohealoppa, okeeaelypp, -llppe, 6-8 ohsaellp, 

7 oheslop, ohlalep, 7-8 cheese-, ohees-, oheslip. 
[Etymol. unknown. 

Has been conjectured to be the same word wi prec., the 
animid having p^Hibly been in repute as a rennet. Against 
this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at 
least) to the southern dialects, while cAsesiUp, rennet, is 
more especially northern. Cf. also the equivalent Chkh- 
LOCK, and dialectal cAesil-^ eAissel-bob^ cAuse-bug. (It seems 
hardly possible that the second part could be lop flea. 1 
The common wood-loutie; also (in 16-1 71h c. 
nuthon more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse, or the similar pill-milUpt'de. 

igjo Palsgk. 304^9 Chesloppe, a worme, clo/^rtg, 155a 
Hulokt, Cheeselypp wornie, otherwyse cxdled Kobyn-good- 
felowe hU lowse, iylus. 1573 Cooper TAesaurus, TyluSt a 
vermin liyng vnder stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, winch when it is touched turneih himselfe round like 
a pease. It is commonly called a Cheselip. x6ox Holland 
P*iiny II. 138 It [barley-meal] is very good for the biting of 
the cheeslips or many-feet worms called Multipedcs. 1608 
Topseli. Serpents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some 'sowes*. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry \\\, xy'xW. 159 Cheeslip Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather theiasclvcs round like a ball. i6xx CoixiR., 
Porcelet de S.AntAointy the vermine called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood'louse. 1658 Rowland tr. MouJet'sTheat. /nj. X04S 
When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body. 1717 
Diet, Rust.t CAesseiip, an insect the same as the sow or 
hog louse. Chesehp. a kind of small vermin that lie under 
stones and tiles, itrx Bailey, CAeesltp, and Cheslip. 

Cliee*801IIO]Iger. [see Monoku.] One who 
sells or deals in cheese. 

ct%xa Cocke J.orelles B.f) Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
niynstrelles. i66a Act X4 CAas. //, c. a6 § 3 No Cheese 
monger, .shall repack, fur sale any Butter in any Kinderkin, 
Fil km, etc. X760 Goldsm. Cit. H 'orldCX. They make 
cheesemongers and ^trycooks knights. iBBaLaiv Times 
LXXIX. 318/3 The Dusiness of a grocer and cheesemonger. 

Hence Olice'BCinoiigmrliiff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
^fiS' in quot.), OhM'Miaonffcrly a. (often con- 
temptuous); OliM'BcmoiiffMjf the commodities 
sold 1^ a checsemonj^er. 

1839 Dickens Sk. Boz^ Tuggds at Ramsgate^ Mr. Tugn 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery. a 1849 H Colrridgs E^s. (1851) 11. ax 
This hind-counter, cheesemongerly, Newmarket, cock-fight- 
W3 A cheesemonger- 
[ications. Mz Daily 
\ Sept, x/3 Contracts for Butcher's Meat, Cheese- 
mongery, and Flour. 

C£o6'80-pa=rlii|fa [f* C11EE88 sb^^ -t- Pabino 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a.] 

A. sb. A paring of the rind of cheese ; an ob- 
ject of no value save in the eyes of a miserly 
economist. 

1997 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, in. li. 333, I doe remember him at 
Clements Inne, like a man made afWr Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. 1771 Smollrtt HumpA. Cl. sB Apr., I won't loose 
a cheese-paring. i8rx Syd. Smith IVks. (1867) I. 331 That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings ore no longer safe. 

18x3 Sir R- Wilson Diary 11.475» ^ told the king of 
Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. X831 J. Wilson Nodes 
Ambr. Ivii. in Blackwoods Mag. Aug. 413 Such a tallow- 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 

B. vbl. sb. The paring of cheese. Jig. Niggardly 
economizing, parsimonious saving. 

1871 Q. Rev, Jan. 40 (Hoppe) To su^Iv the deficiencies 
which the wretched cheeseparinn of the two previous 
years hod made in our means [of defenc^ 1873 Spectator 


which the wretched cheeseparinn of the two previous 
years had made in our means [of defenc^ 1873 Spectator 
9 Aug. 1005/9 The discontent with the Government, much 
of it caused by cheeseparing. 

C. ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious. 

1867 NatmlNewsx Jan., The more rigid and cheese- 
paring school of economists* 


[iMPBasa.] hat:pfia$Xu» \ 
for pressing the curds in cheese-making. 

14% Inv.in Ripoa CA^Adsw^ ] chesepreseecom v] ehete 
5 *ttes. ig|7 tk^lli ^ lav, N. C. ixSix) 1 . 159 A chetpresse 

6 a rakinge creke. s6i8 Suefu 8t MaaKH. Country B. 63 

other implements. 1714 Gay SAepA. 
Wedn. 4X The clcenly cheese-press she could never turn. 

In 7 ^runnat. [tee Kem- 
MBT.] A name for Galium verum^ Lady*s Bed- 
straw, from its property of coagulating milk. 

xfei Holland Pliny II. 083 marg.^ Chees-runnett. 1657 
S. PuacHAS PoL Ftyinglms. 1. 9a Herbe . . except Docks 
and Cheesrunnet. s86i Mm Pratt /T naar. PL III. 145. 
x86i Mrs. Lankutkr Wild Plewersi% Yellow Bedstraw.. 
Ladies* Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennot. 

Chea*8a-room« 1 . See Cheese sb. 6. 

2 . ' The common name in some pat ts of the coun- 
try for Agaricus arvtnsis, or Horse Mushroom' 
{Treed, Bot. 1866). [Not in BairraN & Holland]. 
tChea'Sa-rUimilLg. Obs. Also 6-8 reii(ii)- 
ing. [ 0 £. rynning coagnlum: see Runhiko.] 
— CUEKSE-RKNNET. 

XS78 Lvte Dodoens iv. Ixxv. 539 Gallion . . we may also 
name it . . Cheese running, or our Ladles bedstraw. 1397 
Gerard Herball 11. cceaxiv. 1136 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renniiig. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 80. 173d 

Bailey HouseA. Diet. 509 Among several things that will 
copulate milk . . the plant call'a Chceserening, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw, is used commonly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (tj/z^ri). ff. Chekhe sb.^ k -ert. 
Cl. buttery, grocery. “X A cheese-factory. 

1883 Harpers Mag. Apr. 693/3 From the upper stories of 
these cheeserics were long cutters leading to ine ships. 

Chee*8e-vat, t Cnee*8e-fat. [sec Vat.] 
The vessel or mould in which the curds are pressed 
and the cheese shafied in cheese-making. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxiv, 1x495^904 Chese 
is wronge other pressyd in a chese fatte. 1401 Pol. Poems 
II. 99 Thi tong likkich the chesefat, and the gamer al.so. 
c 1475 Piet. Vac. in Wr.-Wftlcker 703 Hec sissma, a sches- 
fatte. *S77 B- Ooogb tr. Heresbaen s Husb. in. 1x586) 147 
The MiTke commeth to a Curd, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Chcesefatte^, and pressed. 1741 Compl, 
Fam..Piece tax Turn it out of that Ciieese-fat. 

c X640 J. Smyth Lives Berksleys <1883 > 1. 303 Cheesevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticulars. 1764 Harmer Observ. 

X. IV, 15s Baskets made of rushes, or ^Im, are the cheese- 
vat# of Barbary. 1879 Cassells Tecnn. Educ. IV. 947/x 
Cheese vats or moulds turned out of solid elm wood. 
Chee8in6. [f. Cheese, after butterine, etc.] 
An artificial imitation of cheese. 

1888 The Grocer 6 Oct. 584 I bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was cheese ; it was unsaleable. 

— Scott, Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine. .comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. 

Cliee8i8ie88 Ujf zines). [f. CUEE.ST + -NEBS.] 
Cheesy quality. 

Z840 J )ickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 936 (Hoppe) [Cream 
being] rather sour. Beginning to border on cheesiness. 1873 
M'Cosh Scott Philos, liii. 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, a sort of cheesiness about his look. 

Cheeslep, -lip, obs. forms of Ciierbrmp. 
Oheeste, var. of Chest sb:^ Obs. strife. 
fChee-Btone. 6*^.r. Cf. A-jee ; alsor//ar,0yar. 
1747 Hooson Miners Diet. E. ij b, Chee-Stotw [!*»] a stone 
that by reason of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordin.-iry, and by and by, with some slant Joynt tuins 
in again to the Sticking. 

CAee8y (.tji-zi), a. [f. Cheese sb.^ + -y.] 

1. Of or belonging to cheese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in cheese. 

139? Trevisa Barth De P R. xix. Ixxiii. (X495)904 Wheye 
thtU is thynne and watry wyih cHesy party synketh downe 
to the grounde. 1579 T. Jones Prtserv. Bodie ^ Soule 1. iv. 

7 Eyther thicke and checsie, or watry and whayey. 1677 
W. Harris tr. Letuery's C/tym. <i(586) 30 The Butter and 
Cheesy part of Milk. z8ax Blackw. Mag, IX. 8x Like to 
a maggot in her cheesy sphere. 

2. Resembling cheese in appearance, consistence, 
etc. ; esp. in yViMo/, -=C ahkuu 8 a. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), Acids mixed with them 
precipitate a lopliaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, (x88o) 196 Cheesy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tulies. 1877 Cycl. Pract. 
Mrd. XVI. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration. 

3 . slang, * tine or showy’ [prob. f. Cheese x^. 2 ] 
1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma xlviii. 911 To see him 
at Tattersall’s sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on hi# nose. 

t Cheesyl, obs. f. Ciii8Kl2 , bran, whole meal. 

1577 B. Googe tr. Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 33 Indian 

Millet . . being well drest with Cheesyl and Milke, it maketh 
indiffereiit good meate. 

Clieet (tjft), ini. Sc. and norlA. dial. * The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 

It is generally doubled ’ (Jam.), » puss, puss I So 
Ohootie pussy. 

s8o6 Falls Clyde 169 (Jam.), Cheat ! cheat I waesucks, 1 
doubt poor thing she's dead. 

Gheet, v. dial. To cheep. Hence Oliootor. 

1883 Gloss, Almondh, k H udders/. 94 Birds cheet, and It 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches . . If shoes 
cheet, they are supposed not to have lieen paid for. Young 
pigeons are . . called cAeeters in Yorkshire. (Erroneously 
attributed by Webster, and otheie from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheep,] 

Oheetali (tjrtil). Also 8 ohittah, 9 cheeta, 
ohetah. [a. Hind. cAtid, f. Skr. chitraka speckled, 
variegaied.] 


OHSUROVEOaiUK. 

Tho Hwtiiif JMf* /utm, wMdt li 

Um«d and imm for unttng d«er in India. 

[15a, tr.Cswre*Trm>, taCUmUsetCM 
ore three softs of Twets, coUad Biboi Clio, and the RovaL] 
1781 FAIL Trwns.tXXl. ■ The hunriiif teopM^ or 
Indian Chltloh, itaf Sport. Metg. LXll. Aa The cheeta 
resemblee the nonther, but is taller and lightly mode. s88« 
Hvntbe (roa Ind. IV, die The cheetah or huniliq; leofMtfd 
must be carefully distinguished ftom the leopard proper. 

r It has been suggested that this animal is referM to by 
Bhaks. (s Hea. IvTiu iv, roglos *taine Cheater' { but apart 
from the foot that this phrase elsewhere has a clear meuufig, 
DO channel Is known through which Shokspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah* 

Ohaeve. var, of Chbye v. 
CliMwiiik,olMwiaX(tp’iwi‘ok). V.S. AUo 
8 oheaweah. [From its note ; whence also tvwAde.J 
A North American bird {Bipilo erythrophlHalmui)^ 
also called Ground-robin. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. sxo Towhe Bird, Fewee, 
Cheeweeh, 1848-60 in Baetlbtt. s8.. Lowell Beaver 
Brook, From 'neath the orchingbarberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink. tS^ BuaaouQHS Birds k Eistvers 
XM The cheewiuk is a shy bird also. 

Oheeflil, obs. form of Chisel. 
li Chef ( Jef ). [Fr. ; - < head, chief* ; used abio- 
lutely for chef d' office or chtf de cuisino.) The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a Urge 
household ; a head cocdc. 

1841 Barham Ingol, Leg.* St. Ronmold, The chefs peace 
of mind was restored, And in due time a banquet was placed 
on the board. i8ap 'J'uackbray Ptndennis xxvif, The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering's culinary estab- 
lishmenu tB6oAll V. Round No. 74, You have .. 
finally decided on the menu with your chef 

Chefvf, ohefare, obs. fit. Chaff, Chaffer, 

II Chef d’cBUwre ( Jfd^' vr). PI. ohafli-d'eBUYrg. 
[Fr. : 'chief (piece) of work'.] A misterpiece. 

1760-71 H, Walpole Vertue's Anecd, Paint. 8« 

In tjji Arlaud brought this chef d’oeuvre to Limdon, but 
would not sell it. 18x3 MooRK PosLbagviU 68 While some 
chefs-d'ueuvre live to weary one. sflai Scott Diary 96 Mar. 
in Lockhart's L\fe, K rare collecdon of chefs d'oeuvre. 
i88e^ T. Mozlby Remin. Ser. 1. 1. ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his chef daruvre, people said, 
t Chefa. Obs. rare. [perh. f. Chkve p.] Hap. 
X499 PvNaoN Promp. Parv., Cheefe or hap, fortunet^ 
evenlus [c 1440 has cAePt evidently error for cAiL] 

Ohefe, obs. f rm of Chafe, Chief. 

Oheffare, ohefferie, obs. ff. Chaffer, -t, 
Cheffexie» obs. form of Chibfert, 

CheffoDier; sec Chiffonier. 

Chofle* early form of Chavel, now Jowl. 
Chego, obs. form of Chigoe. 
fCheho't V. nonce^wd. [Echoic.] fVi/r. To sneeze, 
1706 £. Ward Hud. Rediv, 1. vii. 30 And mode me so 
Cheho and Snivel, As if I'd got the Sueesins Evil. 

Cheif, Cheigne, obs ff. Chief, Chain. 

Che^ obs. spelling of SiiEik. 

Cheil-, ohailo-y repr. Gr. yciAo- lip, used in 
scientific terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling chiE, Chilo-, q. v. 

Cheine, -rio# Chelr, obs. fit. Chain, Cheer. 
Cheir-r chairo-^ repr. Gr. combining 

form of xrip hand, frequent in the generic names of 
Natural History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written chir-, Chiro-, q.v. 

Chai'roj^, -pad. Zool. [(In mod.L. cheiro- 
poda pi., r Gr. hand- 4--iro8of footed, lit. 

hand -looted (animals).] A name applied by Ogilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Himana(man),and Quadrumana (monkeys, lemurs), 
of other naturalists. 

i8|7 Nruf Monthly Mag. XLIX. 531 A 1 
(OgilW) has. Dot inaptly, applied the ter 
nand-[Mted animals to this group. 1864 W 

II Chai'roptara (krirp-ptW ; sb. pi. Zool. 
Rarely ohir-. [mod.L. (Cuvier), f. Gr. hand- 
+ -iTTfpot winged. (Oliuiroptor [ ■■ ¥. chii optlre'] 
has been used as a singular.)] An order of Mam- 
malia, distinguished by greatly elongnted finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ' wing ’ attached 
to the posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for Hight ; the Bats. 

s8^ Kirby Hob. k Inst. Amm. II. xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres . . are denominated Cheiroptera, or hand-winged. 
1878 L. WiNGPiBLD Lady Crtzel 111 iii. 4 A hectoring bat, 
a blusterii^ cheiropter. 1878 Bell Gegeuhauer's Comp. 
Anat, 437 They agree with most of the cniroptera. 

Hence Chalro’ptaran a,, belonging to the Chei- 
roptera ; as sb. a member of the Cheiroptera. 
Olidlro'pteroiui xr , of or belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera ; having wing^ ‘ hands’. 

i8m Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 4B7 One tribe . . 
the ‘CheiropteranH. .seems rather to form an Osculant Order 
between it [the Predaceans] and the Quodrumanea 1B66 
Atheuseum No. 3004. 4oa/x The ItUle- known chiropteran 
genus Aello. 

II Cheirotlidriiim Pedmont. 

[mod.L., f. Gr. x*^9 + Oripiov beast J A large 

extinct four footed animal, whose footprints (found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble a 
human hand ; considered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the Labtrinthodon, a large Batrochian 
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cauMia 


feptile. Hence Oketrotke'rlMi of or belong- 
ing to the Cbeirotberinm. 


thfl period when the Cheirotherun foouteps were made. 
OMiBp obt. form of Choose v. 

Chelae, obs. form of Cheese. 

Cheielble, -ail, obi. ff. Chasuble, Chaisel. 
Obelat, obs. form of Cheet. 

Chett, Oheltefe, obs. ff. Cheat, Caitiff. 
tOhekUTda, O^s, rare-K i,e. * Cheek- 
aside' : applied to the groats coined in the i8th 
year of Henry VII., when the king's head was, for 
the first time in English coinage, represented in 
profile. 

1543 Richmond. Wills 4- Inv. (1833) 50 , 1 gyff to the sayd 
George.. ij hole angells of gold, and xx*( of hold gro^a 
cawlyd chekasydes, and my Teyse of my feimold. 

Cneke, obs. form of Cheek, Crick, Choke. 
Chekeen, Ohekin, obs. ff. Chiqukek. 
Ohekeftill : see CnoKE-full. 

Chekeleu, var. of Chorslbw a. Ofis. choking. 
Cheken, -on, -yn, -ynge, obs. ff. Chicken. 
Chekkel-bone, obs. f. Shackle- bone, 5V., wrist. 
tChel. Ohs. rare. Also 3 oheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceo/e wk. fein, * throat *, corresp. loOLG. 
kela (MDu. kele, Du. keel), OHG. chela, (MHG. 
kele, Ger. kehle) OTeut. ^keldn-JJ Throat. 

cieeo A^s. Psmlms cxUi[i] 16 Ne cleopixah hi, 5 eah 8e hi 
ceolan habban. c 1000 .S'ejr. Leechd. H. ^ ^-Ime aeo ceole 


aie aawollen. a ta 


la. 11.4S p 
36a 


Tion MS.) Ne 


acal her beo fou ne grei. .ne martrea cheole \ TriHitv Coll. 
MS. methea-chele]. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3194 And hertc 
him 80 h^r on he chel, h^t he waa ne^ y-slayn. 

flChaUb^ (ki‘l4). Zool. In 7 ohely. PI. oheles 
(ki'li ). [ad. L. ehele or its orig. Gr. crab’s 
claw.] A term for the prehensile claws of crabs 
and lobsters ; also, of scorpions. 

>646 Str T. Browns Fsoud. Ep. in. v, It happeneth often 
. .that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one aide 
longer then the other. 1664 Fowsa Exp. Philos 1. 14 The 
Field Spider had before, twoClaura. .justlikea Crab'iclawa, 


with two Mack tips, lika the chely'a in Craba. 1870 Kollrs- 
TON A nim. Li/o 93 The chela of the acorpion. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man 1 . ix. 3^ In the higher crustaceana the anterior 
legs form a pair of cheUe or pincera. 

I) CHhIa ^ [Hindi chHa slave, servant, 

pnpil, disciple PHli chelB, Skr. chela, chetaka 
slave, servant.] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice 
qualifvinghimselffor initiation. Hence OkslMlilp. 

1883 §iNNXTT Esoteric Buddhism i. 15 The chela, or pu|)il 
of occultism. Ibid. 1S9 In Che East, auch a reaolution in 
the higbeat degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth. 
1887 Z 'pool Daily Post 14 Feb. 5/4 He went through the 
various degrees of chelaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 


various degrees of chelaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 

OhelatH (k/ ‘l^t\ a. Zool. [f. Chela 1 + - ate 2.] 
Having chclee or prehensile claws. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (z8a8) IV. xlvii. 307 Mandibles 
chelate. 1836-0 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 1 . 910 The chelate organs 


chelate. *•3679 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 1 .010 The chelate ornns 
of Crustacea and Arachnida. x88e Huxley Cray-Fish aa. 

Chelaundre, var. Chalandkb, Ohs., a bird. 
tOhelde, Obt. [OE. (late WSox.) 
from cielder (Anglian) cfldu WGer. type *kaidt, 
f. kald cold. (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE, after t^du, strfugu, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

ciooo ^LFRic CoUog. r M2 H.'is for cylde and hrearae. 
e 1300 IC. Alts, 5501 He . . had on . . for the chclde, Twoo 
thiR mantels, y-forred with 

ChelB, obs. form of Chill; see also Chel, 
Chavel. 

OheleTrythrine. Chem. [f. L. cheKJdonium) 
celandine + Gr. IpvBpla red 4- -INE.] An alkaloid 
forming orange -red salts, obtain^ from Cheli- 
danium, and other plants. Watts Diet. Chem. 
Chalauidte. Min. [fr. Gr. netted, 

plaited + -ns.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. 

ObalioaVv -cava (ke-lisaj, -bIaj\ Alto in 
L. form, ohali'oam (-rf ). [a. F. clUlUbre, 
mod.L. ckeliceray f. Gr. (■ee Chela *) + 
aipat horn.] A term for the prehensile claws 
which arm the proboscis of scorpions and spiders. 
Hence Oknll'oarnl a. 

183s Kiaav Nab. 4> fast. Anita. II. av. «8Cla«Yi. .like the 
maadiblcs or cheliceres of apkIerRi 1861 Hulmr tr. Moquin- 
Tassdoa n. v. ii. 86x Nature has provided the Spiders with 
two chelicers or antennx, terminating in a pair of claws . . 
these constitute the poison apparatus. 1870 Nicholson 
Zool. 198 In the Sco^ions the mandibles are short, and ter- 
rniaate in atrong pince^ or *chelicerm*. 1879 Huxuev 
Amat. Itsv. An. viL 384 Two homy kooks [are devalopedj 
from the chftlioeral poition [of the proboscis]. 

^ Chelldareot. Sc. Obs. rare’^^, A variant of 
CuELTDBE. (Perh. bad spelling of chefydrie adj.l 
a «6ee Bubkl PUf. in Wmtaon's Colt. IL at Gam.) Thair 
wes the Vipe^ and th* Aspect l«aspic]. With the seiiNnit 
Cheliderect, Quhois stink is felt aiar. 
t OlldidcaiUr A- Obs. [f. L. ckeSdanimt (n. 
Gr. x«hC 56 wos pertaining to a swallow, f. 
swallow) 4- -AH ; in senses a-5, f. Gr. x>^80F(ar.] 


L [timnsl. L. ekelidanius.'] (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour* like the swallow’s throat. 
iSdi Houahd P/itfy L 44s The Chelidonian Fjgges be the 
last : and ripsn against waiter. 

2. Of a kind of serpent allied x^htdorlae. 

Mhof Tonux Sotpomts 63s The CherwBan Baps..gri}W to 
the lenmh of five cuUts ; the Chelidonian, not above one. 

3. Cf the spring wind, called in Gr. x^htkarimi. 
ste N. CABnarraa Dei a. vi. xos Such winds art 

cbIIm Chelidonian because they arise at the hrst-comminf^ of 
the Swallowes. 1884 Brit. A/maaoc Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds. 

Clialidonio (kelldpnik), a. Chem. [C L. 
chelidanium, a. Gr. plant Celan- 

dine or Swallow-wort -1- -ic.] In Chelidonic acidy 
C, H4 0 c, obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Ohell*doantea, which 
are very numerous. CnMll*Aoiilaa, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Oheli- 
donl'nio, epithet of another acid obtained from 
Celandine. Ohelldona^ntliln, a yellow very 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

ia63-7a Watts Diet. Chem. I. 647 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts . . the dimetallic 
chelidonates. .the monometallic salts, .the trimetallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crystallize from the solutions of the 
dimetallic salts. Ibid., Chelidonates of Iron, etc. Ibid. 
850 Chelidonine crystallizes in small colourless tablets. I 

Oheli*doniBe, v. Used by Stainer and Harrett 
to anglicize Gr. to sing the swallow 

song (done by boys in ancient Rhodes), lit. to 
twitter like a swallow. 

t Chelidonr. Obs. Forms : 6 ohalydonjr, 

7 ohelydoin. [ad. L. chtlidonius (Ar/iV), F. cheli- 
doine.\ The same as Celiixiny 

is86la RIGHT Melanck. xxxix. 057 The chalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. 
zdaa Pkacham Compi. Genti (r66z) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. 

Clialidre, caily form of Chelydiib. 
flChfrlifev (ke lif^, kiii-). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Chela ^ + L. -fer bearing ] A genus of Arachnids 
or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Boik- scorpion. 

1865 Reader No. 14a. 306/3 Cheiifers on the legs of the 
house-fly 

ClieliferOIlH (k/li‘feras), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 

4- -oua.] Bearing chelae or prehensile claws. 

17^ Ellis Bamot. Us in PhiL Trans. L 846 Six of the 
hinder [claws] on each side, .are cheliferous. 1870 Rolles- 
TON Anim. Li/e Iiurod. 117 The cheliferous appendage. 

Cheliform (ke lifi^jm, krii-), a. Zool. [1. as 
prec. 4- FouM.I Having the form of a chela. 

Z798 tr. But Tons Nat. Hist. V. ia6 Four. .feelers, .two of 
which are. ^eliform. x 85 a Dana Crust. 1 8 Anterior tho- 
racic feet, .^cheliform. 

II ChelingO, -a. [In mod.F. chelingtte ; quoted 
by Yule Iroin Valentijn as chialaig, and by bim 
identified with Arabic ijjjJLl* shalandi, which is 
app. the mediaeval chclandium, 8ce 

Du Cange. (But this in not certain.)] 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1 790. 

1761 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg 55 note. Send uschelingoes 
upon chelineocs loaded with rice. 1790 Heatson Nav, tjr 
Mil. Mem. II. 303 A snow and 7 chclingas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of ^lootls, people, sc.X 
tChfrUe. Ohs. [Rimes with wille, and so prob. 
ought to be chille cylle, cyll, leather bag, 

flagon, ve.*wcl, in ON. kyllir, OIIG. kiulla, chiulla 
bag, pouch :~\\Ger. *kullja-, ad. L. cuiUus 
leather bag for liquids, etc.] A vessel. 

K. AClpked Oros, ii. iv. { 7 On anne cylle se wtes 
afylled monnes blodes. a 1x40 Urtisun 45 in Cott. Horn. 
tg3 Mid guldcne chelle. 

Chell, -e, ? early var. of Chavel, liow Jowl. 
exjpg Pol. Songs 154 In belle With devcles he [ = they] 
•hule duelie, For the clogges that cleveth by here chelle. 

Obs. Also ohilla, ohallo. Borne 
Indian fabric commonly used in the i8th c. 

lysa Lond. Gas. No. 5031/2 Chints, Challoes, Carmdarres 
tyas Ibid. No. bjES/allie following Goods, viz...B^uta- 
cMnts, Chclloes, Lemanees. Ibid,, Coopees, Chillaes. 1768 
Clarkson Impol Slave Tr. 104 Calliooes, Cushtaes, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamees. 

CShe'lmsfordite* Min. [f. Chelmsford 
A variety of Wemerite found near Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, 

1818 J. F. & S. L. Dana Mineral, Boston si It occurs In 
small quantity disseminated in Chelmsfordite. 

Ckfrlodilie (ke-l^ain). [ad. mod.L, chelodina^ 
formed with vague reference to Gr. tor- 

toise.] A genus {Chelodina') of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head. 

sB88 Wood Homes untkent H. i. 9 The carnivorous chelo- 
dines of America. 

Cshaloid (kf’loid). Med. Also (irreg.) keloid, 
fa. mod.F. chikddey badly kilnde^ according to 
littrd f. Gr, crab's claw 4- -010.] 

A disease of the skin ; see quots. Also attrikt, 
as in cheloid scar, (ummr, etc. 

iSTdtr. Wofner'sCea. Pathol 
the skin umiiar to a hypertrophic cicatrix. 1884 Da. Addi- 


son Wke. (1868) 177 I have ventured to call tree 
Keloid sMT. BMYAtnPrmct. Surg. 1 . 130 The trueebe- 
loid. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex,, CheloM. .a skin oisease. .nainad 
by Alibert mi account of the peculiar procesBes which radiate 
its extremiciee, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 

CObfrloniadL rare. [f. mod.L. Lhehnia (see 
neat) 4- -ad.] A cfaelonian reptile. 

t8ii Aceulemy af Avm. 163/x Among reptiles, .two chelo- 
niada, the leathery and the hawk's bill turtle. 

CheloniAn (kfUk*nikn), a. and sb. ff. mod.L. 
Ckeldnia (cf. Gr. tortoise) + -an.j 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called LheUmia, distinguished by having the body 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and turtles. 

i8b6 Kiiav & Sr. EntomoL HI. 44, I allude totheChdo- 
nian reptiles. ^ i88s P« M. Duncan in Acmdetny S3 Apr. 
30^(Thtt head is less sauropudian and more chelonian. 

j 3, sb. An animal belonging to the order Ckeionia, 
i8b8 Stark Elem. Not. Hist.l. 38a Four Orders, viz. : 
Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidian^u Batrachians. <848 H. Mil- 
ler O. R. Sandst. iii. (ed. 9) 71 Intermediate, .between the 
fish and the chelonuui. 

t Clia'lonite. Obs. [f. Gr. x^h&rt/ tortoise 
•f -ITE.] An obsolete name for fossile ludiinites. 

sSei RiCHAaosoN GeoL ii. as, 

Cnely, obs. form of Chela ^ Jellt. 
Cholydoin ; see Cheliix>nt. 
t Clielydre. Obs. in 4 ohelidr^, 7 ohely der. 
[a. OF. chelidre, -ydre, ‘ a most venomous and 
stinking snake ’ Cotgr., ad. L. chelydrus. a. Gr. 
xlh.vhpos a kind of fetid amphibious serpent, f. 
X^kv-r tortoise + CSpof water-serpent, f. vHoip water.] 
1393 Gowkr Con/. 11 . 965 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
skin. 1607 Top&ell Serpents 7x6 Drive away strong smeU 
l:ng Chely ders .. by Galbanum. [1855 Singleton Virgii 
1 . X39 Clay, by dun chelydri channelled out.] 

Chelynge, obs. form of Keelinu. 

1867 Smytm Sailor's Word-Bi. xBa Chelynge, an early 
name of the cod-fish. 

ChemeiB, obs. Sc. form of Chemise. 

Ohemene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. Chimney. 
Chemer, -eyr, obs. ff. Chimbhb. 

Chemiatrio (kemi,ce‘trik), a. [f. med.L. che- 
miatria, Parncclsian term (f. Gr. alchemy, 

chemistry + larpua medical treatment) 4- -ic.] 
Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines 
of the time ; morbid conditions being referred lo 
disturbances of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. {Byd. Soc. Lex.) Also as sb. One who held 
this theory. 

Only a term of modern literature; in 16-1 7th c. chemie, 
chemical were used. 

1837 9 H ALLAN Hist. Lit. IV. viii. § 38 Sylvius . . is reckoned 
the founder of what was called the cnemiatric school. Ibid. 
(1847) 111 . 599 Wil]is..was a partisan of the chemiatrics. 
lUz IVestm. Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the chc- 
miatric school . . said that diseases are derangements of a « 
fermentative process in the body. 

Cliamio (kemik), a, and sb. Forms : a. 6-7 
oliymiok(e, oliimiok(e, 7 ohymique, -ike, 8-9 
ohymio. 7-8 (also in 9 in sense H. 4) ohe- 
mlok, 8- ohemio. [a. F. chimique, or mod.L. 
chim-, chymic us, for med.L. alchimic-us : sec Ai.- 
CHEMic. Chymic-us began to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and recognition 
of the Greek words {x^pbt juice, of 

concerning juices, yy/jaUi infusion) considered to 
be the etymological source, it being held that 
diemistry was really i) yjoptsdi {rixyrO * the in- 
fusory art *. The modern spelling eke- in this word- 
group is based on the fact 
actually found in Greek c 300 : »ee Alchemy.] 

A 

L Of or pertaining to alchemy ; alchemic. 

1576 Baker yeweliqf Health da, Thechymicke Author^. 
16x3 Heywood Bras. Age 11. ii. Wks. 1874 111 . 9qi The Art 
of making gold By Chimicke skill. 1659 Ashmole Theat. 
Chem. ProTeg. ix The Grecians that brought the Chemick 
Learning.. out of ifigipt. 1718 Prior Alena in 61 How 
could our Chymic Friends go on. To find the Philosophic 
Stone. s8z5 Wordsw. White Doe 1. Wks. IV. 58 CloMe toil 
with cfaemic fire ; in quest belike of trmnsmutaikms. 

t b. Of alchemy metal, i. e. counterfeit gold. 

*635 Quarlrs Emhl. 11. v (1718^ S3 Thy base And chymick 
medu. 167s Drvokm Attrenxs. iv. 1, Pm tiPd with waiting 
for this C^itnick Gold, Which fools us youna, and beggars 
US when old. tSso Byron yman% ccxvii, A chymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which 1 have apent betimes. 

1 2. KeUting to the Paracelsian theory or prao- 
Uoe of medicine. Obs. (CL Chemiatbic.) 

t6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1x653) 934 Chymick 
medictaes are to fooleslike swords ia mad mens hands. 0x763 

SMamnoME Whs, 4 Lett. (1768) 11 . 187 The . . difference . - 
seems to be that of cbeouc and galenic medicbies. 

8. Of or belonging to chemistry, (poet, and 
rhet. for Chemical ) 

1834 Hammoton Cmstmrm (1870^ i soYou by achastechimicke 
artr^cine fralle love copiede. I7a4 Pore Windsor For, 
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1 ^ *4 Extract ihU^mential oil by 

chemic m. mi, E. Daxwin BoL 6W. 1. 163 You INoturaJ 
form with chemic h«^ the ulry surge. TwoALi 

V. p The nyetic store of chemic force, 
w^h npb^y 4^erstood. sSfiB TxuNveoN Lttcr^iitu oo 
The wicked broth Confused the cbemic labour of the bloodt 

B. s^, 1 1 . An Alchemist. Ods, 

1598 Flosio, Aidiimhtmt u chimicke. oiSti Domis' 
P^emst /-fo/r ^ArAreipV As no chymique yet the fiUxar 
K?*'. E. Olbv Pr^f Jack»oH*t IVksTl. 17 The chymicks 
(which spend much jgmd onlv upon hope of gettiim more). 

1 2 . A Paraceliian or Chemiatbio physician. 06f, 

i6ia Woodall Surg. Male Wks. (1653) #53 Fixing or 

Mrfecting. This U tliat all good Chyniickes desire, idey 
Hakkwill A^, 11635^ III. vfli. § 5 Cvalen menticuin. .three 
e^s of Physitians. .we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Herroetiques, or Paracelsians. 
i6fo Howell Lex. TetragL^ The Chymick sayes in stones, 
in herbs, in words, Nature for every thing a cure affords. 

1 3 . A chemist. Obs. 


16313 G.Herbkbt Tem^U, yanifie ill. I 1 ie subtil Chymick 
can devest And strip the creature nalced, till he And The 
callw principles within their nast. 1643 Sir T. Bhownb 
Belig, A/eJ. 1 1 50 Some of our Chymicks Tacelsously affirm, 
that at the last fire all shall be crystallized and reverberated 
into gla.sse i6«(i Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 70 On which 
his chemics & distillers wrought. 

•f b. An apothecary or druggist. Ohs. 

1^6 Suckling Au* Relig. 1x7 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. 

4 . A bleacher’s name for chloride of lime ns a 


chemical bleaching agent. ^Cf. Chkmic v. 2 ) 
iSycURK Dtct. Arte I. 379 Chloride of lime, .is universally 
called ckemick in the manufactories. 


Che'BliOy V. In 7 ohimiok, 8 ohymiok, 9 
ohemiok. [f. prec.] 

1 1 . trans. To transmute by or as by alchemy. 

1614 W. B. Philifse^heys Banauei (ed. Aij, i'hey haue 

. .Melted the earth, and Chimiclct into gold. 17x0 Wblton 
Stiver. Soft o/iiod 1 . Prcf., Chymick 'd into a Strange Shape. 

2 . Blcacnifig. To treat (^cotton or linen) with 
solution of chloride of lime ^see CifEMio sh. 4). 
Hence Che'xnioking vbL sb. 

1875 Uhk Diet. A r/s I. 388 [Cotton cloth is] passed through 
chloride of lime, or rhemJeked. /bid. 3^0 Jlircctions [lor 
bleaching imenj. .7. Wash well. 8. Cheniick . . 12. Chemick 
again. 18^ Tivtes 15 Apr. 8 The goods arc submitted to 
the ' cheniick ing ’ proces.s. 1886 I hid. a6 J ah. 3 [The cloth] 
then pasties through the chemicking vat. 

Chemioal (ke mikfil), a. Forms : 6-7 ohimi> 
oall, 7 ohixHioal, ohymloall, ohemioall, 7-9 
ohymical, 8 - ohemloal. [f. as Chemic a. -f -al, 
or perh. f. ckemic-us Chemic as sb. + -al.] 

+ 1. 01 the alclicmisi, alchemical. Ohs, 

s^ Plat Jewell-hc. 1. fi 99 Dihtillatorie vessels, furnaces, 
ana other chiinicall instruiiieiites. 1599 1 'li vnnb A nimadv. 
(1865) 33 The Cliimicall philosophers defyiietlie fermenteto 
bee ‘ animam ' the sowle or lyfe of the philosophers stuone. 
1638 Kkatlv Strict. Lyndom. 11. 9 The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed, .chymicall, because by means of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1^47 Johnson Pian Eng. Dtct., 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 

1 2 . Relating to the Paracelsian theory or nractice 
of medicine, as oj)posed to the ' Galenicals (Cf. 
Chemiatbio.) Oos. 

x6ai hvKTON A nat, Mel. 11. i. iv. i, Par^l8U.s is so stiff for 
those chiinical medicines . . deriding . . Hippocrates^ Galen, 
and all their followers. 1742 Watts Im^rav. Mind xvii. 
I 3 (1801) 145 Whether chymical or galenical preparations, 
syfis Johnson Let. Mre. Tkrale b May, I am of the 
comical sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

o. Relating or belonging to the practice of chem> 
istry ; (of substances) obtained by the o[)erations 
of chemistry. Chemical works', manufactories 
where chemical processes are carried on for com- 
mercial purposes, such as alkali works, etc. 

1576 Bakfr yetvell 0j/ Healih Pref., The verlues of medi- 
cines by chimicall distillation, are made . . of more efficacie. 
1605 Timme Quersit. 1. ix. p I'he chymicall saltc. 1673 
Kay Journ. Lmv C. 66 'I'he Chymical examination of tiicse 
Waters. 1711 .\uuisoN Sped. No. iso p 14 A Cliymical 
Operation. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits^ Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 4a Stall-feeding, .converts the stable to a chemi- 
cal factory. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemic^ balance. 1879 G. Pre-scott Sp. Telephau* 
i, I'he chemical telegraph was mvented by Coxe. 

4 . Of, pertaining to or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemical affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivalent, formula, etc. : 
see Afkinity, Analysts, etc. 

1791 Smkaton Edyetone L. (1791' ft *17 To act on either 
material, so as to alter their chymical action on one another. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Ckem i. (18x4) 10 The chemical 
composition of plants. i85eDAUBENYvf/0Mr. Tf^. ii. (ed. 3) 
69 The combining proportions, .are termed chemical equiva- 
lents. s8fo 'Fyndall Clac. 11. ft s. 840 Beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pi^ 
ducing chemical changes. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 76 The 
di.scovery of the chemical composition of the atmo.spliere. 

5 . Of ]iersons : Engaged in the practice or study 
of chemistry ; versed in chemistry, 

c 161S RalXiuii I^aet speech I1651) 148 A Chimical French- 
man. 1791 Smkaton Edyttene L. (1793' I 192 How to 
analyse Itnicstones. .my chemical friends will be at no loss. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Ap'ic. Chetn. i. (1814) to The experiments 
of a number of chemical philosophers. 

6. wi sb. (Chiefly in //.) A substance obtained 
•or used in chemic^ operations. 


1847 J* Wmlet Primu PkMkk (176^ Prat it OamkaAa 1 
such afc they neitlier had skill nor Fortune norThae to 1 
Pfepara. ilt0 GiWBMaa Gttmtery 30 C:iiainieale of vaiioiM 
kinds wen stored in other perts, e i8te J. Wytm in Ctre. 
Se, 1 , X43/X Hie chemicals are as the cofours of the painter. 

CkmiiiftrMRUy (ke mikili), oAv. [f. prec. -i- 

tl. By alchemy- Obs. 

i6ei Buitom Amat. Met. 11. it. iv. (1676) 179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood - . which ChymicalJy prepared forty 
dayes.. shall shew all the accidents of tnis lire. t6ja J. 
Taylor (Water P. ) IVkt. il lax/x He . . chimically turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2 . In a chemical manner, by a chemical process; 
in relation to chemistry. 

1663 P. SxiPPON yeum. in Flew. 4- 547 Four 

hundred glass bottles filled with the Materia Medica. chymi* 
cally prepared. 178a A. Monro Anat. 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1848 W. Grove Corr. Phye. Farces 50 The sub^nce 
. . is . . precipitated . . chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. icd. 61 1 . iv. lot The more 
Fefranmble rays are the most chemically active. 1883 
Standatyt 37 Apr. 6/x The nitiic [acid] was commercially 
pure. There is onotner chemically pure. 

Ohemioking : see Cubmio v. 

Chamioo- (ke'miko), combining form of Chbmio 
a. used in compound adjs. in sense * chemically 
‘ relating to chemistry in connexion with . . . ’ ; 
as in chemico agriculiural, -electric, -medical, -nu- 
tritive, -physical, -physiological, -vital, and the like. 

z88i in XXI 1 1 . 456 *Ch«mico-ugricultural subjects. 

tSos W. Saunders Min. IVaters Introu. x8 llie *chemico- 
medical publications of Shaw, Hoffman, and Lucas. i88d 
Bactian Brain 5 Internal ^chemico-nutritive changes. 1856 
F. Paget OtvJet Owlet. ia6 The Vhemico-philoBOThico- 
politico-economioo-botaiiicai discussionsof thisfuppy iamily. 
18479 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 339/9 These mutuaf actions 
between the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
*chemico>pliysical. i8m J. JoHNsruN Cnem. Cony L^e\, 3x5 
"Chemioo-physiologicaJ points in connection with inis bud- 
ject. i8g6 K. Vaughan Mystic t J 1 . \ 111. vii. Bo His arbitrary 
*chemico -theological terminology. 1835 Lindlev intrad. 
Bat. (1848) 1 . 302 Those *chcmico- vital actions which end in 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

Cheminey, obs. f. Chimney. 

t CLeinis. Sc. Ohs. P'orms : 5-6 (9) ohemis, 

6 ohymmia, -y%, -es, ohymr^s, ohemyis, oho- 
mise, 7 ohemys. fa. late OF. chymois, chemois, 
from earlier OF. chef mez, chef mh ‘ chief country 
house or dwelling, mansion house' empx. capmas 
late L. caput mansus, caput mansi (Du Cange), 
f. caput head, mansus abode, dwelling, mansion. 

(Med L. forms from Romanic were capmansus, -matue, 
•tuasiusi OF. forms such as chief-, cArfnteis, -mau, 
-mots, chymois, chemois (Godef.), chefmois (Cotgr.), show a 
further development of -is to -eix, -nis, -ois; cT. remis\— 
r«mansm)i\ 

The chief manor-house, mansion house. 

1488 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 7* The cheif chemis of 
Bothuile. 1513 Douglas eSneis viit, vl xafi The raychty 
gret Enee Wytnin his narrow chymmis leidis he, /hid. xi. 
vi. 93 Chargeand thai suid in his palice convene Onto the 
riall chymmya 1536 Bellendbn Cron. Scot, (xBax) 1 , 36 
Dunbar wes sum tune the cheif chemis of the Erlis of 
Marche, c 1^ Balfour PracUcks it754> 109 (Jain.) The 
chemise or prmcipall messuage sould not be devidit. 1883 
Tudor Orkney Sr Skettastd il The eldest son could claim 
the head Bail or Chemis place, i.e. the chief manor or farm. 

CheiniMa (Jfm/Z). Forms: a. i oemes, 4 
kexnaa, kemae; B. a, 6, 8-9 ohomiae. [Two 
types of this word appear in Eng., both ultimately 
derived from late L. : (1) OE. cimes (?fem.), early 
ME, kenus, prehistoric OE. type *ca- 

misja-, from the late L. word; (a) chemise, a. 
O. and mod.?', chemise (ONF. camise, quemisc, 
kemise, Pr. and Sp. camisa, Pg. camiza. It. camis- 
cia, camicia) late L. camisia, camisa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Du Cange). 

L. camisia appears first in Jerome e 4m {Ep. yeti. Mul. 

64 n. II ' volo pro legentis facilitate abuti serinone vulgato; 
soicnt militantes habere lineas, quas camisias vocant T It 
is also in Salic Law dviii. 4 camisia, and camisa), Isidore 
(XIX. xxi X, xxii. 99 ^Camisias (v.r.camisas)yocBri, quod in 
hU dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris*). Beside it 
is found the dcriv. camisl/e, -is, campsite, OF. cainsil, 
chainsil fine linen, alb, etc. (see Chaisel); ^bo an uncer- 
tainly related catnix. It cornier^ OF. cainsCj chainee, * alb’. 

The ulterior history and^ origin of camisus are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it adopted from 
'J'eutonic, and related to UR. ham shirt, and (^r. hemd, 
OHG. hemidi. Gothic type *hatui^i, f. root ham to cover, 
clothe. _ Kluge supposes a derivative *hamisjd-, which, 
if it existed, might perlu give a Romanic camisia, ns Ger- 
man hauoc c in O French, through Frankish ch. But besides 
other difficulties, no traces of the required word are actually 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being ON. 
hams masc. {\~-hamiso-s) snake's slough. The Irish 
caimmse, Cornish cams, Bret, hamps an lUb, and MCorn. 
camse an article of female clothing, are all adopted from L. 
or French.) 

1 . A garment : the name has been variously ap- 
plied at different times ; peril, originally (os still in 
French and other Romanic langnages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and women, 
a shirt ; but now restricted to that worn by females, 
formerly called * smock ’ and * shift *. ^ Formerly 
also applied to some under garment distinct from 
the * smock as well as to a priest’s alb or surplice 
(so med.L. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 

a. cw9» GUu. io Wr.-Wfilckor 369 Camisa, ham. 


miMt .riMiJfetfr, /faw. mBttaiodiwdhr«eid..M 
ntkal woiiaPalTaasla Kin ia the bofem d: h£r kMMS. ««ais 
IL Bsuiimb 'Ckem ««• Xn >1 mm lor mM am 
iMalilda) tad* out in hit smok, Ounra H watav arTaoita, 
Mt IVoaaa waa ^ WUhouftan klraaUa nr iuMua,aatta koiiar- 
chaf alia bora vM. 

d. rxaaa Time. Co/L Hem. Him chaniM uuhl and 
liwit..aadhlrapmochwib x96a^L4iiGii.fffwsariir(sra7)xj3b| 
Tha Herahaught. .inachanaiiablaiikaipowdrad andspoctad 
with mullata sabla. 1989 BaM ymU. eg Juaik AchaoiaajM 
vary daaa gaaaa, pnt over a draiui of roM tamty. iAb 8 R« 
PoRTM TVww . SA Bmst. 4 Abaad (ttxs)!!. ah 167 A iiaodard 
made of a shift that baiengad to ana of iha anciant qaam 
..She would hardly inalta a prasoit of ao rough a diaadaa 
to her lovar Btoderaon- tkSiVnPkihm. Mamatf. 30a Sacb 
[girl] it providad with fine fiannal ebauusaa by tha pro- 
prietora. a ttsg Bammam /aget. Leg., IViiekad Fmiu, 
He or She aZra what Ha or She plaOi^ IVank-hosan 
or kilties, and skirts or chemiaes. sfim L. Hunt AuteMeg. 
111 . xxiv. 318 That harmleiB axpresim [shift] has hem 
set aside in favour of the French word *cheinlte \ 

^ Vulgarly corrupted to SniMMET : chmiu being 
mistaken for a plural ; cf. che^, shw. 

2 . In various senses from mod.Fr. fa. Mil- 
Fire chemise (F. chemise k feu ) : (see qnot.). Cbt. 

17x1 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Fire ckemiee It a piece of linen 
cloth, iteeped in a composition of . . combuttible mattars ; 
used at tea, to tet fire to an eneniy’a vetieL 
b. in FortificaHm. (See quota.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn., Chemise, in Fortification, la 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or anyotbw Bulwark of Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength ; or It it the 
Solidity of the Wall from the Talus to the Stone row. tig| 
Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. 57 Chemise, in mediieval fortifica- 
tion. an additional escarp or counter-guard wall, covering 
the lower part of the escarp. 

II o. The lower part of a furnace. 

1800 tr. Lagrangds Chem. II. 34 The anterior part of (he 
furnace. .In French la Chemise.. A stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

d. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

i88t Greener Gum 931 All the better quality Damascus 
barrels are welded upon a ' chemise or plain Iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are wdded. 


Chemisette jem/ze t). [a. F. chemisette, dim. 
of chemise ; ai>plicd to a kind of (women's) bt^ice, 
and to a detached * shirt-front ’ worn by men.] 

1 . A bodice, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worn by women, in some coontnes. 

1807 Sir R. Wilson yml in Lite (1S69) II. 939 She fa 
Polisn girl] had a chemisette with a high and stiff frill. 
1881 Goldw. Smith Led. 4 A'xr. 185 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. x88e H. Lanbdell Through Siheria 
1 . 9x9 Madame Peacock wore ,a magenta chemisette. 

2 . An oniamental article of dress, usutflly oflace 
or muslin made to fill in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 


1844 KiNOLAfCE EOthen Bo * Dress’, and * frock’, and 
* booaice and 'collar ’, and * nabit-shirt ’, and sweet * chemis- 
ette'. 1897 CoLLiNfl Dead Secret iii. iv. (iB6z) 95 She 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of which was laced 
through with ribbon. 1869 Comh. Mag. Oct. 487 She . . 
loosened the fastenings of her dress . . removed the studs from 
the dieniisette beneath it. 1883 Mrs. Leach Dressmakers 
I>£ct., Chemisette, the lace or muslin which fills up the V, 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress. 

ClueiniMm (ke-miz'm). rare. [a. F. chemisme, 
parallel to chimiste : see -IBM.] Chemical actioni 
operation, activity, or force. 

189s (/xr//)Reichen bach’s Physico-Physiological Researches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, .and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1876 ICimgzbtt Amiu. 
Chem. 90 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and holds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A. Seth Hegtlianissn 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism to Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

Chemist (ke-mist, ki'mist). Forms ; 6-7 ohim- 
ist, 6-9 ohymlot, 8- ohemist. [16th a ckimist, a. 
P'. chimiste, ad. mod.L. chimista, chymisfa, used 
instead of the earlier alchimista, after the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic al- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly wrillen 
chemist since c 1 790 (see Chemic), though, in sense 
4, * chyroist * is still occasionally seen.] 

tl. —Alchemist. Obs. 

196s Buli.byn Bk. Simples 69 a. The Chymistes or Dis- 
ttllers of Waters. 1576 Baker ye%vell of H ea/tk 1 . L z The 
Chym'tHtes doe terme the same both the Chymick and 
chimistick Arte. 1614 T. Adams Dwell' s Bang. 83 Like a 
Chimist, he turnes euery thing into silucr. a this Harinoton 
Epigr, (1633)11. 33 An Alcumisi, That’s all toomuch. Chimist 
you might him call And I think it were true, and leave out 
Al. C1690 Cowley Reason MUc., Like senseleu Chymists 
their own wealth destroy. Imagine^ gold t’ enjoy. 193a 
Pope Ess. Man 11. 269 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest. 

t 2 . A physician who followed the method of 
Faracelsus. (Cf. Chkmtatric.) Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World l vi. ft x i6s6 Bullokar 
AMjg. Expos., Chymist, a Phyxition following the metliod ol 
Paracelsus. 

3 . One versed in the science of chemistry ; one 
who makes chemical investigations 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva ft 98 The industiy of the Chymists . . 
discerning by their separations, the Oily, Crude, Pure, Im- 
pure, Fine, Gross, Parts of Bodies, soog Butles Hud. 1. 
ti. 897 Hermetick Powder. . By skilful Chymist with 

5 reat Cost Extracted from a Rotten PosL 1769 A. Dickson 
'reat. Agric. x6 Thinga to which these names are given by 
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the chymists. 1709 M§d* Jml. I. 949 On the Experiment! 
made by the Engfleh Cheniint Mayoe^, towards the End of 
the seventeenth Century. i8is A. T. Thomsom Lend. DifP. 
(1818) 433 The endeavours of all the most eminent chemists 
to ascertain the components of muriatic acid. 1879 Kutlev 
Rockx 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 

4 . ^pularly and commercially. Oiie who deals 
in mecliciiml drugs. (Not in U.S. ; in Scotland 
also, druggist is the ordinary term.) 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms chemist ’MPid-drtx^- 
gist and phanttaceuiical chemist is now reflated by the 
Pharmacy Acts of 1853, 1868, a pharmaceutical 

chemist ( pharmaceutist ^ pharmacist) is a person who has 
passed the hiaher examination erfthe Pharmaceutical Society, 
which quallnes for membership, under the provisions of 
section 10 of the act of 1653 ; a chemist and druggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of x86B, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 1868 was passed. No other 
person than these is legally entitled to use the name chemist 
(or druggist' in any connexion for trading purposes. 

1*745 Foe's Kng. Tradesm. iv. (X84Z) 1. a6, I have seen 
. .an apothecary turn chemist ] s8oa Med. Jml. VIII. 348 
May not the . . practice have arisen from . . apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business of the chemist ? a 1845 Barham Ingol.Ltg.^ Lord 
0/ Thoutouset The bottles of green and blue Imht Which 
you see in a chymist's shop-window at night. sB^ Dickknb 
Mut. Fr. Ilf. xvi, she arrived in the drug-flavoured region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer in a chemist’s shop. t888 Chemists' Druggists' 
Diary 1^3 Candidates must be either pharmaceutical (diem- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of x868 was passed. IMd. loa Manufacturing, 
Pharmaceutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

t Chemi'stio. ohimistio, Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -IC'.] Of cheiriiats or chemistry. 

1576 Bakkr Jervel 0/ Health i.i. The Arte of Sublyming, 
some, .doe terme. .both the Chymick and Chintislick Arte. 

tChemi’Stical, a. obs. Also 7 ahym-. [f. 
as prec. •h -A L.] » Chemical. 

lois CoTGR., Chymistique^ Chymisticall. i6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv, Some skill in chymisticall {later edd. 
chemisticall distillations. lOid. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
mist^ll iollowers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. 

CHemistry (ke'mistri). P'orma : 7 ohymla- 
trio, ohimistry, 7-^ ohsonistry, 8- ohemiatry. 
[Of English formation : in 1 7th c. chymistrie^ f. 

(Chemist) + -itr, * the art or practice of the 
chemist*; at first probably contemptuous, cf. 
palmistry, sophistry, casuistry^ etc. h or modern 
spelling, see C hemic.] 
tl. - Alchemy. Obs. 

i6q5 Timmk Quersit. 1. i. 3 Those phylosophers which have 
written of chymistrie. Gaulb Magastrom. 360 A cer- 
tain professor of Chyniistry, which is a ktnde of pnestigious, 
covetous, cheating magtek, would shew hands and feet of 
gold, etc. i6d-9 T. Wall Charac, Enemies Ch. 37 The 
sinful sons of Adam. . by a piece of the di vet’s chymistiy turn 
their necessity into delight, and make their curse their bles- 
sing. 1788 Gibbon Dscl. if P\ lii, The most eager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortal health. 

1 2 . The practice of medicine after the * Chemi- 
cal * or Paracelsian, as opposed to the * Galenical 
method. Obs. 

1674 R. Godfrey Jnj. k dh. Physick 171 Perverse I say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit 1 can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame Chymistry. 1711 F. 
Fullkh Med, Gymn 85 The great Plenty of generous 
Medicines, which Chymistry affords us. 

8. That branch of physical science and research, 
which deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
and the various phenomena that accompany their 
ei^osure to diverse physical conditions. 

^emtstry is thus at once a science and an art ; the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that rcferrwl to by 
the earlier authors and explained in early dictionaries. 

a. as an art or process. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i, This by the art of 
Chymistry is separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable. 1696 Phillips, Chymistry . U an Art that per- 
(orm.s its Operations u^n all natural Bodies. lyas-sSoo 
Bailey, Chymistry, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Fire. 1758 Johnson, Chymistry, an art whereby sensible 
bodies contained in vessels . . are so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to 
philosophy or medicine. x8oo tr. Lesgran^e's Chem. 1 . is8 
It may be employed . . in the arts, in chemistiy, or in medi- 
cine. 1896 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks (Bohn) II. 
96 The full best of the Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. 

(b) said of natural chemical procetses. 

17x4 Manoeville Fah. Rees (1733^ 11 . R37 We make use 
df fermentation, and all the chymiRtty of nature. 1796 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 386 Ihe eold-bfooded reptile race, 
whose poison is exalted oy the chemistry of their icy com- 
plexion. 1876 J. Nokrib Rudim. TheoL i. so Plants by 
fheir curious chemistry preparing, .food. 

b. as a science. 

This has many subdivisions : Inorganic chemistry Is that 
portion of the science which treats of inorganic bodies ; 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances round only in 
oraanic structures ; Agricultural chemistry is that portion 
ofehemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

itM Peibstley Lect, Hist, v. xxxvL 065 Application to 


medicine, chymistiy, and natural philosophy. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. 11 . 70 That the end of chymistry. .was to dis- 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another. 1799 Med, ymL 1 . 109 'Hiese 
memoirs (Lamarck’s] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
1813 Sia H, Davy Agric. Chem, i. (18141 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
ments of matter connected with the growth . . of plants. 
1844 Emerson Neur Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. aOr 
Better than volumes of chemistry. iSgi Helm Comp. Solit, 
xiil (1874' 337 The fact made known to us by chymistry. 
1877 THoars Inorg. Chem, xo Organic Chemistry is to-day 
defined to be that portion of the science which treats of. . the 
carbon compounds 

4. ^g. (Keferrinj? to the resnlta attributed to al- 
chemy or chemical action.) 

a s6oo Q. Elis, in Hume Hist. Eng. (1806' III. xl. 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects^ she 
should ever after have the better tminion of her chemistry. 
1656 Artif. Handsomeness 18 How .. can [you] by the 
Chinustry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or ^inteH.sence of a morall command Y i8a^ Pollok 
Course T. 111, Willi infernal chemistry to wring The 
last sweet drop from sorrow's cup of gall. i |47 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Swedenlforg Wks. tBohn) I 335 The world has 
a sure chemistry, by which it extracts wh.it is excellent in 
its children. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xxviil aio We 
mortals have a st range, .spiritual chemiiitry going on within us. 

Chemitype (ke mitaip). [f. chemi-. in Chemic 
etc. + Tvpe.J a stcreutype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical process ; hence chemitype process ^ Oha*- 

xnltsrpj. 

d'hat of Piil consisted in filling with a metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a zinc plate, and then eating away the 
zinc surface so as to leave the other metal standing in relief.) 

1851 Illust, i.pnd. Nnvs 5 July 36/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, AS practised by Piil, of Copenhagen 1869 N. if Q. 
Ser. IV. rV 182 Fur . . obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Knioiit Dtt'f. Mech. 535 Chemitype, a somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary piiiitiiig-press. 

Chomne, obs. form of Chimney. 

CheiliOlysia (k/mp-lisis'. rare. ff. chem- in 
chemic, etc. -f- Gr. Autris loosening ; after electro- 
lysis ] Chemical decomposition ; ' name by Thu- 
(Uchum for the decomposition of organic com- 
pounds into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents ’ ^Syd, Soc. Lex.). So Cbasnolyae 
(ke’m^biz), v. [cf. Anai.yhe], (rans. to decompose 
by cliemical agency ; Oliainoljrtlo (kcm^li tik), a. 
[Gr. hvTinbt loosening], relating to chcmolysiB. 


187a Thudichum Chem, Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
chemolysis, cholic acid. Ibid. The liver splits up or chemo- 
lyses albu'iiinous substances. Ibid. 8 The cneinolytic method 
of research. 1678 Kingzett a Him. Chem. 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 

II Chemoaia (ktmJu sis). Med. [a. Gr. 
ais (Galen) ‘an affection of the e^es, when the 
cornea swells like a cockle-shell (xvi*v) *•] 

An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, * in 
which there is effusion into the cellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected over the edge of the 
cornea * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chemosis, is the Tumor of 
the Albugineous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 
appear Concave. 1875 H. Walton Dts. Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis. 

Hence 01 i«mo‘sEd ppl. a. [cf. Anastomose], 
affected with chemosis. 

1875 H. Walton Dts. Eve 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunct! i^a may be requisite. 

II diemOSniOBis (kemprm^u'sis). [mod.L., f. 
chem- in Chemic, etc. 4 Osmosis.] Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through an 
intervening membrane. Hence Ohamosmotlo 
(-p tlk), a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Diets. 

tCil6'8liy- Obs. rare~‘K l&d. mod.h. chemia, 
chimia ; cf. mod.F. chimie, Ger. chemie, chymte, 
chemistry ; cf. Alchemy.] Chcmistiy. 

1715 Chevne Philos. Prittc. Nat. Relig. it. (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy. 

II Vll61iftlll6- Obs, [OF. m canaille.^ Ca- 
naille, rabble. 

1340 Ayenh. xxa J>et bread, .ne is na>t mete to gromes. ne 
to yeue. ne to piecaille. ne to chenaille. ne to cherles. 

Chenam, var. Chunam, prepared lime. 

II Clieiiar (tjihli). Also 7 ohenawr, chinor, 
Binnar, 8 ohinaur. [Pers.jljL^ chindr.] The 

Persian name of the Oriental Plane-tree. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav, 136 «Y.) Broad-spreading Che- 
nawrs. 168a Evelyn Diary z6 Sept., At Mr. Bohun s at 
]..ee. He shewed me the £innar tree or platanus. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E, Issdia Ijr P. as 9 iV.) High Cninors, or Sica- 
mores. 1815 Moore LaEa R. (x863i 7 They seem Like a 
chenar-tree grove. 1879 Low yml. Gen. Abbott Iv. 334 
Fine chenar trees. 

Ohene, Chenell: see Chine, Chain, Channel. 

CIl6liBVizite (/enevi*ksdit). [Named 1866 
after the French chemist Chenevix ; tee -ite.] A 
dark-green hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 

s868 Dana Min, 583- , ^ 

Clieiiey» obs. form of China, Chitnbt, 


cCTQim. 

II ChBnilla ( Jfnrl). Also 8 ohaneil- [a. P. 
chenille in same sense, lit. hairy caterpillar ( » Pr. 
canilha) L. canicula litile dog (from its hairy 
appearance).] A kind of velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar ; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses and furniture. Also 
attrib., as in chenille-werk, -ca^t, -‘machine, 

Z738-9 Mrs, Pendarves in Mrs. Delanys Corr, 38 Lndv 
Huntingdon’s, .petticoat was black velvet embroidered with 
chenille. /AiVf. 434 To work a cheneiJ manteil for me. Ibid. 
Ser. II. (z863) 1 . 167, I derire you will pack up my chenilles 
ready for me. z84a Louisa Costello Pilgr. Auvergne II. 
158 This hat is. .edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. 7 Feb. 176/2 1 he old process of making chenille by 
hand began by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp 
of thread or wire. iMa Pail MallG. 8 Apr. 4/a The chenille 
outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts. 

ChenoOO*pTOlite. Min. [f. Gr. xiw goose + 
KbTtpos dung 4 -LITE ; cf. CopROLiTE.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. 

1837 Dana /I/zm. (i8Bo< 798 GanomatiU, Goose-dung Ore, 
Chenocoprolite. 

Clianopod (ke*npppd). Bot. In 6 ohenopode. 
[ad. mod.L. chenopodium. f, Gr. -iro8o- 

goose-foot.] A book-name for the plant genua 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O. Chenopodiaceve. 

1555 Eden Decades IF. Ind. (Arb.) 394 The herbe caulcd 
Chenopode (which sunie caule goose foute). 

Hence Cheno'podal a., Ohenopofilwoeous a. 
Bot., pertaining to or typified by Chenopodium ; as 
in Lindley’s chenopodal alliance, 

1866 Intell. Observ. No. 53. 387 Chenopodiaceous plants, 
t Chenser. Obs. Law. -»Crn8Khj^.- 
*535 det 97 Hen. VIII, c. 7. | * Yerely tributours or 
chensers. 

Cheny, obs fonn of China, Cheynky. 
Cheny^B, -)io» -zie, obs. Sc. ff. Chain. 
Cheok, ol^. form of Cheek. 
t Cheole, obs. form of (V) Chel throat. 
Cheopine, var. of Chopins. 

Chep (t/ep). dial. [prob. a. ONF. chep, in central 
F. cep, * paitie qui porte le soc de la chanue ’ 
Liltie:— L. cipp-us stump of tree, stock, stake, 
beam; whence also OE. cyp(p\ see Chip. (It 
is less likely that chep is a variant of the latter.)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a tum-wrest 
plough ; the piece of wood on which the share is 
fixed ’ . Boys ( 1 706 , loc. cit. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 947 Having also near the chep of the 
Plough a small fin to cut the roots of the grass. 1706 J. Bovs 
Agric. of Kent (1813' 51. 1807 R W. Dickson Agric. 1 . 9 
The foot is tenoned to the end of the beam, and mortised 
at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 
the share is fixed, is 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep. 
Hence f Ohopad a , having a chep. 

1706 Bovs Agric. Kent (181 3) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or tnree-cheped plough. 

t Chep. Obs. See Chepe. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of Chapter. 
Cheque, check (tjek). Banking. [Cheque {%di 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in CIS, In meaning it belongs to 
Chkok sb^ sense 13. Cf. also Check i/.i sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alteration, the name appears 
to have been applied to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counteifoil, and thus to its present sense, 
where a counterfoil (though usual) is not even 
necessary.] 

* 1 * 1 , Tne counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. Obs. 
1706 Act 5 Anne c. 13 [Enacts that Exchequer Bills be 
made henceforth with ttuo counterfoils instead of iwz, and] 
'I'hai the said Governor and Coidpany [of Bk. of Eng.1 
shall . . have the use and custody ol theone part of nil and 
euery the Checques, Indents, or Cpuntarfoyls of all such 
Exchequer Bills . . and from which the same Exchequer 
BilN shall be cut. 1708 Act 7 Anns c. 7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfoils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled, shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Majesties Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf. Mr. A. W. Chisholm’s Return 
to Ho. of Commons, ordered ix May 1857, on National 
Debt.] syM Johmson.^A^cA, the^corrMpondent cipher of 
a bank bill “ " 

cypher of a 
that which i 
Hence Checque-x 

foil- . , 

STaz Minnies of Court of Bank of England 4 Jan., The 
a^davit of John Jocelyn of. relating to a checque note for 
a Dividend Warrant on Bank Stock pawned. 

2 . A draft form having a counterfoil. Obs, 

1717 Minutes of Court qf Rank of Eng. 94 Oct.i Or- 
dered., that Mr. Woolhead deaire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 
present. 1765 Ibid. 19 Dec , Ordered that no cheques be 
delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order in writing, or to thdr known servant, bringing 
with him the Bank I^k; and that the seiyant be desired 
to write his Master’s name and his own b a leaf of the 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the Bank Officer do write the number of the said 




OBSQUBIN. 

chcqiiM with Dm ^wiun delivcnd limMl with hit own 
name te a ^ laafc of ^air Bank *^ka .. That^ 
^ of ovary penondemaBdina paV. 

mont^ B^^O|[hli U vmte on tho Backthoraoni^ 

* M Sl*"*'**' ^ ** 10 i“l*'V«on#»»/. JaoiMrifadso) 

i86Ch«quet aiwcivan out in booki,aod not in abMU u 
heretofore. 

’■hi* WM opp^fenlly the Hnw in which Tucker nawl 
chicked paper vwhich could not mean chequered or patterned ' 
paper, as none such was ever used by the Bank orEng.) : 

1765 Tucker Lt, Nat. I. Geu. Good, If 1 have an account 
With the Bank of England, and . . should 1 chance on some 
distant journey to be reduced low in pocket, if 1 have* no 
checked paper along with me, I cannot draw for a single 
sixpence. 

d. A written order (on a printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker by a person having money in the 
banker's hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sum of 
money stated therein (called in Bank of England 
books 1717 a Drawn Note.) Blank cheque \ 
(usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be 6 lied up by^the person 
to whom it is given. 

Quot. 1774 may possibly belong to 1, or 9. 

1774 Foote Cozeners in. i, A draft I A draft on hU banker. 

I reckon . . Let me see. What is the tote ? A hundred and 

ninety two pounds, six and — Oh I here he is, 1 suppose with 
the check. 1803 A nn. Rev. 1 . 384/1 The clerks of government 
might pay to tlte several stock -holders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. 18x8 Todd, * Check, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill' [J.] This word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself of the person on his banker. 18x3 Galt Entail 
xcii, Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, und 
retired grumbling. 1838 Babbage Ecoh. Manuj. xiv. icd. 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks. 184s M Culloch^ Taxation 11. vi. (1853) 39s It has 
also been proposed to subject all checks drawn on bankers 
to n uniform stamp-duty of \d> or zd. 1838 Dickens Lett. 
(i88o< II. 46, 1 have sat'ely received your cheque this morn- 
ing, 18B0 Standard ix Dec., The Paris 'cheque' [i. e. bill 
of exchange on demand] is maintained at 35.3?^. x 886 W. 

A. Croffat VandeHdlts xiii, ' 7 'en thousand dollars '. . He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her. 

b. Jig. in various uses. J'o gtve a blank cheque 
to\ nearly* to give carte blanche to. 

a 1849 H. CuLEHiDGE Eoetns II. 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheques and tokens taken upon trust. x88i Uoyd 
Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 3'>o He is drawing a cheque 
on our credulity which is not likely to be honoured. X884 
(L J. Goschbn in Farit. 19 B'eb. (Hansard, 8cr. iii. 
C'CLXXXIV. 1490', 1 have the courage of my opinions, 
but 1 have nut the temerity to give a political blank chequa 
to Lord Salisburv. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as cheque-book, 
a book in which the Bank kept a register of 

* cheques*, i, e, draft forms, issued to its customers 
(see quot. 1765 in a) ; now, a book containing en- 
graved cheque forms with their counterfoils, sup- 
plied by a bank to its customers. 

x848,;i HACKERAV Van. Fair xili. I've shown my gratitude 
to hedley. .as my cheque-book can show, 1833 KEAi>K( V/r. 
Johnstone 36 His Lordship began to feel for a^ecque-book. 
X879 Print. Trades JruL xxviii. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. x88a T. Mozley 
Ser. I. 1 . xxi, Some people leave everything about ; their 
cheque-books wide omii ; their tradesmen's urgent reminders. 

Cneqneen, onequin (tj/ki-n). arch. Lorms: 

6 oheokyn, ohikino, (seohino), ohekin, 7 ohiok- 
in, -e6n(e, -an, ohechin, oeochine, obiqumey, 
-ie, ohioquin, oheoqine, ohekeen, 7-8 chequin, 
ohequeen, 8 shekin. See also Skquin, Zkcohin. 
[ad. It. zecchino (tsekk/ nu), (tj) being the nearest 
Lng. sound to (ts) ; f. zecca the mint at Venice. 

(Tnis is the nio.st thoroughly English form of the word, 
which is now however usually written in it.s B'rench form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling.'] 

A gold coin of Italy and Turkey, worth from 
about to 9J. Ot/ in English money ; a SsquiN. 

XK83 Ctesar Fredtrici in Hakluyt 11 343 (Y.) Chickinos 
which be piecesof Goldc woorth seuen shillings a piece ster- 
ling. x^T. Sanders Unfqrt. Foy. in Arb. Gamer 

II 14 To lend him 100 chikinos. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 

1. 153 Euery man a chekin, which is seuen shillings and two 
pence sterling. x6ox W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 30 
recing her with two chickin.s. x6o$ B. Ionson Foipoue 1. 
iii. 1616) 457 When euery word . . is a cecebine ! x6o8 Shakjs. 
Per. IV. ii. 98 Three or four thousand Chickeens [wod. ed. 
chequins], x6xs Cohyat Crudities 191 Ch<:sts . . full of 
chiquineys. x6xx Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 3^0 
Half a chickecne to cut 's throat. 1638 Brome Nornlla i. li. 
Wks. 1873 1 . 113 Mere's a thousand checqincs. i6s3Grkaveii 
Seraglio 91 Six hundred thousand chicquins yearly. x6m 
Massinger Very IVoman iii. i, B'ifty chekeens. Sir. x6ia 
Wheler youm. Greece vi. 413 This Convent payeth but 
one Chequin. 1703 Maundrkll Joum. Jerus. (1791) 91 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 1773 
GentL Mag. XLlIl. 949 A body of lews .. tendered, as 
usual, 1000 shekins. 17^ Nbijjon in Nicolas Disp. (ed. 9) 
1 . 350 No objection to take your money .. 14000 chequins, 
7000/. sterling. 

Chequer, checker (tje-kw), sb.^ Forms: 
3 -5 ohekere, 4-7 oheker, 4Boheker, 4-5 ohekyr, 
ohekir, oheokere, 5 ohekyre, ohekur, ohek- 
ker(e, ohekkore, Sc. ohakkere, (oheoher), 

7 Sc. ohaker, 7-9 oheoquop, 6- oheoker, 4- 
oheqtier. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and AF. 
escheker, a. OF. eschekier (-ONF. eskekier, Pr. 
escaquier. It. scacchiere) :-late L. scaccMum orig. 
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a chefg-board, f. seaeH^scfyhi (pi.) dim, checkertn 

Cf, Chick, Cnm, EKOHiqciB. 

(Although tho ftpolKng checker U hUtorlcaUy better mip- 
ported, and more in accordance with Eng. uiage, chequer 
predominate* in current uee; of 90 quotation* since 1730, 
x6 have chequer, 9 checquer, e checker.^ 

I. A chees- board and connected senses. > 

1 1 . A chess-board ; a square board divided into 
64 small squares, colour^ alternately dark and 
light. Ohs. 

c 13x4 Guy JVaruf. (A.) 3x95 pe cheker imi oxy and be 
meyne Bifor he maiden ban pieyen he. c xgao Sir Trielr. 
309 A cheker he fond fat a cheire, He asked who wold play. 
c X330 R. Brunnb CkroH. Weue (Rolls) 1x396 Somme . . 
Drowe foithe meyne for fae cheker. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe 
Blauruhe 660 Therewith Fortune said, checke here, And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. c 1440 Gesia Rem. 
xxi. 7X The chekir or the chesse hath viij. j^ynte* in eche 
partie. X47a Caxton Chesse iv. i, To speke of the forme 
and of the tacion of the chequer. X379 B. Gooex Hereto 
hack's Hush. 11. (1586 79 My tree* stand foure square like 
the Chequer or ChesseDoord. 1644 Bp. Hall CenteHtation 
37 N cither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, it might bee in more hope to 
win. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, To finger a man off 
their enemies* chequer. 

b. A square of the board, rare, Cf. 12. 

x 8 ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. ii. The Polish Game re- 
quires a l)oard with ten squares, or chequers, in each row, 

1 2 . The game of chess. Obs . . 

At first only contextual in such phrases as at the chequer, 
orig. «= * at the chess-board 

xa97 K. Glouc (1794) 19a Wyh plcyynge at tables, ojier 
atte chekere. rx3X4 Guy IVarw. (Cains' 3195 Than at 
Chequer with the meyne Before that inaide pleyden they. 
c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. {1857) 35X He wil com the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the schelcer. c 1400 Desir. Troy 1691 The 
chekker . .The draghtes, the dyse, and ober dregh gaumes. 
X4X3 Lvdo. Pylgr. Smule 1. xxii, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

t b. A chess-man. rare. Obs. 

X474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii, He . . dyd do make the forme 
of chequers of gold and siluer in huniayn figure. 

8.//. The game of draughts, dial, and U. S. 
SSee Checker. 

i82|8 Ht. Martineau IVest. Trai>. I. sBo Mr. Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. x886 W. H. Ixinc Dial. Isle 
of IVighe (E. D. S.) Checquers, the game of draughts. 

4 . A chess-board as the sign of an inn ; hence a 
generic proper name for a public-house. 

c X400 Beryn Prol. 13 They toice hir In, and loggit hem. . 
Atte * Cheker of the hope x5(^ Stow Surv, (1633) asg Now 
called Chequer lane, or Chequer- Alley, of an Inne called the 
Chequer. X659-60 Fepvb Diary 94 Feb., As far as Foulmer 
. . here we lay at the Chequer. X797 Canning Knjeqfrinder, 
A -drinking at the Chequers. 1843 Neale Ballads J^ People 
14 .So they 're down at the Chequers, and at it once more J 

II. The Exchequer. 

Of the origin of this application of the word various more 
or less conjectural explanations have been offered \ the 
earlie.st is that given in the Dialogue de Scaccario or Dio- 
logue coficemittg the Exchequer, written in 1x78 * by 
Richard Dishop of London die Treasurer, son of Bishop 
Nigel the Treasurer, and great-nephew of the iusticiar Roger 
of aalisbury* (Stubbs). According to this the scaccarium 
(chequer or escliequierlof the King was a quadrangular table, 
covered with o black cloth marked with transverse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having 'calculi' in the spaces; it 
was presumed to be so called from its likeness to a chequer 
or chess-board. 

t 6. The table which gave its name to the King’s 
Exchequer ; any table for accounts, a counter. Obs, 

xxyB Dial, de Scaccario in Madox Exchequer App., 
Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula. ^ Superponitur autem 
scaccario superior! pannus nicer virgis distinctus, distanti- 
bus a se virgis vel pedis vcl palmac extenta: spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi Kunt . . Disc. Quae est ratio hujus no- 
iniuis? Majg. NulU mihi verior ad urmaens occurrit, quam 
quod scaccarii lusiliv similem habet formam. c IS37 7 Roger 
OF Wfndovkr Chron, Maj. an. 1331 Sedebant ad scac- 
carium regis, laicas causas ventilantes. 9389 in Eng. Gilds 
11870) 83 pui schulle bringe he Catel h leyn vtod he cheker 
bifor h* aldirnr.an. 1749 K. Cornes in Phil. Tra^. XLII. 
128 A large Purse .. tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer La large square Table in Guildhall 
at Bridgnorth]. 

f 0 . rhe (Jourt of Exchequer. Obs. 

1x78 Dial, de .Scaccario, Licet autem tabula talis Scac- 
carium dicutur, transmutaturtamen hoc nomen ul ipsaquo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario cst scaccarium dica- 
tiir. cxtAo Matt. Paris Hist. Augl. an. xsoq Amotum est 
scBcarium a Westmonasterio usque ad Northamtonam. 
c X330 R. Bhunne Chron. (x8io) 3x9 His tresorere . . Fordo* 
vsages olde, & lawes of h* chekere. 1393 Lamcl. P. PI. C. 
I. gi Somme seruen h^ kynge and hus scluer tellen. In pR 


kync to here his Aconipt. 1506-7 in Old City Acc Bk. 
(ArcMol. 7ml. XLlll) lliomas Basset presentid them 
Into the Cheker for takyn of hyme a fynne of iijx. iiij</. 
a x6x8 Raleigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 58 The Red Book in 
the Checquer. x^x Locke Toleration Wks. 1797 11 . 34 
Men who. .allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer. 

t7. transf. The royal or national treasury or 
court of account. Obs. 

X4B5 Sc. Acts Jos. / (xSQ?) I 49 To make reckoning and 
giue compt thereof, at the Kingis Checker. 1474 Ld. Treas. 
Acc. Scotl. 1 . 48 Dauid Rudeman . . passand with preceptis 
of the parliament and the chekkere on north halue Forth. 
X473-4 Ibid. 1 . 6b, His bill, particulary examinit at the 
Oakkere. 1535 Coverdale x Macc. x. 44 Expennes shal- 
be geuen out of the kynges Checker. 1^9 Skene Reg. 
MtQ. {Act. Roht, ///) 57 The Schiref sovld compeir in the 


ite tv, SdbM t|3 Yoti tadiily 8U|vmw*4i to m 

the ouMic Oioiioor robbU ^ ^ . 

fB, A littbig or th« Court of £saici|U8f or 
limilar body. Obs, 

^ uM WvNTouM Crutt. vtn. x4v» 84 Tbs nutt Compt.. that 
that Sdiyvrmwe thare Sukl gyw«, qtuuui Imidyn the chekkaio 
ware. tflift-Tf Dfaxm. Cwurr* (iBia) xx llto kingl* graco 
past to Stnumg, and th^ hold ma thokJtor. i8ot Bh, 
Ditelpliue j To convoon the dme of the next chekker. 

to. tramf.uAfig, Treagury. Cf. * exchequer*. 

1598 Drayton Heroic, Sp, xvlii. 37 Thai Katurc . . amdo 
this place tho Chequorof her storo. a 1839 B. Johsoh f/o- 
derwooda 568 If the Cheker hs •iiipty,iKi will mi his Head. 
1635 Quarles Embl. 11. xv. (lyiSy ist Makes ev'ry puna 
his chequer ; and at pleasure. Walks forth and taxes all the 
world like Oesar. 

t iO. ? A room or place for aoooontB. Obs. exc. 
I/ist. 


[x4o»;3 Bursar's Roll New Coll. Oaf. 31*! ft 4th Hen. IV. 
{Heading, Custos Scaccarii el LitaranmV Item.. pro trihu$ 
virgatis. .de viridi Kersey einptis pro Scaccario et domo 
compoti.] xg77 Hclinsmed Chron. 111 . 856/9 The same 
daie, the king., landed at CalU-.His grace was receiued 
into the checker, and there rested, xggg Rites 4 Mon, Ck. 
Durham {xSia)Bx He had alwaies one tonneofwyne lyinge 
in the said checker [at Durham), for the use of the sara 
Church, c x^ New CeU. Oxf,, Plmn qf New Building in 
Garden Quad., Rooms are described as * Chequer, and 
Common Room over Itj 'Audit House* [now Bursaiy] 
* Treasury ', etc. 1887 J. Sheffard Literes Cemiuar. ( Rolu) 
1 . Introd. 9x The Serjeant of Walworth must have his ac- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Onterbury. X04 note. The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery . . as here meant. 
tU. ?A checker-roll. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Werceeter in ^sg. Gilds 406 It ys ordeyned. . 
euery citezein of the old chwer pay at this tyme but vgdL 
and euery citesein of the newe cheker but xib^. 

III. A chequered pattern. 

12. pi. Squares or spots like, or suggesting, those 
of a chess board. 


xdep Parkinson Garden Pleas. Flowers vii, 43 Fritillaria, 
The nower is . . spotted in vepr good order, with fine small 
checkers. CX705 Berkeley in Fraser Lfe 4 Lett. (1871) 
430 Blew and yellow chequers still diminiwing terminate in 
green. X846 Kuskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. vi. i. f x8 The 
shadows of the upper boughs . . resting in quiet chequers 
upon the glittering earth. xSys Ykats Nat. Hist. Comm, 
85 The Netherlands are cut into chequers by canala 
13 . Marking like that of a chess-board ; alter- 
nation of colours ; chequer-work, chequering. 

X779 FoRRitsT Vcr. N. Guinea, A white ensign, bordered 
with a checker of blu^ yellow, and red. 1818 Keats 
Endymion 11. 987 Hill-flowers running wild In pink and 
purple chequer. x88a Athenesum No. 08601. 94B The omao 
ment* are more Asiatic than Egyptian : rosettes, chequers, 
anteflxal ornaments, gazelles. 

tl4. A fabric with a chequered pattern; che- 
quered material ; also aitrib. ; cf. Cheokbry sb. a. 

154a Act 33 Hen. VII I vn Stat. Irel. (i69x) 185 Any hydes, 
fells, checkers, igss in £. Peacock Rng. Ch. Fuf niture ( 1B66) 
999 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. igyp Middlesex 
County Ree. 1 , 940 Two hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called * Checkers*. 


16. Nrch, in pi. * In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interruption or breaking 
joints' (Gwilt). 

16. attrib. or Comb, t it. * belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasury*, as choquer-eompt, 
•matter, •pay, •tally, b. ‘resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern ', as chequer^ 
hedge ; chequer faced, -windotued adjs. ; tohequer- 
bill, a promissory bill issued by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; f ohequer-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl ^om its marking ; ohequer-eourae 
(see quot.) ; t ohequer-maxi, a man employed in 
the exchequer; a man who keeps accounts; 
t ohequer-note ■■ chequer^bill. Also Chequer* 
ohamber, -work, etc. 

X697 Losul. Gao. No, 3969/4 Lost, .a "Chequer Bill of ao/. 
No. x7pox, X745 P Thomas Jml. Anson's Vov. goAbund- 
ance orPintadoes, or "Chequer Birds, a idog Mqntcomerib 
Lesson how to die 5a Quhen he [the great Judge] thy 
"checker compt call craivc. 1704 Worudgk Dtct. Rust, et 
Urb. i.v. Brich^making, "Chequer-course X9 the lower row 
of bricks in the Arch. 1699 Lend. Chanticleers xii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 351 The "checkcr-faced scullion. 1677 
Plot Osfordsh. 938 Upon turning one of the cocks ox / 
rises a ^chequer hedge of water, as they call it. ^1570 
Thvnnb Pride 4 Lowl. (1841 ) 58 Your "cheker man for it 
doth keepe no chalke. 1^1 Baker Chron. (R.), I have 
heard many checquer-men say, there never was a better 
treasurer. 1667 Pbpvs Diary 90 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the * Leg ' in King Street ; and there had wine for 
them. 1963-87 Foxb A.h M. (15^) 949/9 Orteine bishops 
did sit on 'shequer matters belonging to the Kin^;. 1705 
Vanbrugh Coifed. 111. 1, Not a penny of money in cash 1 
nor a *chequer.notc I nor a bank-biU I 175a Hume Ess, 
4 Treat. (1777) L 336 To stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank bills and chequer-notes. i6a8 Mead in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 350 111 . 983 In Queen Elizabeths days, 
when nothing on earth was surer than "Chequer pay. a xo8o 
Butler Afmt. (1759' f* >54 Points, like "Chequer- 

tallies suit. 1869 E. Burritt IValh to Lsmd'e End 953 
Low, "checker-wmdowed houses, 

Che’^uer, sb:^ dial, [app. in alluaion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the fruit 
(Britten & Holl.). llte surmiaeB that cheauer may 
be a corruption of choker, and that ^ choker * may 
once have been the name, are gratuitous ] 
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OHXBISH. 


CRBQUSB. 

In pi. The fruit or berries of the Wild Service 
tree, Pyrus torminalis. In sing, also the tree: 
short for chequer^tree^ -wood. 

1649 CuuPEPPKM Pky^. Direct. 981 Services, Checkers called 
III SuflTo/k. 1664 Evklyn Sylvd a, Sorbus, the Service tree 
. .is rais’d of the C.'hequers or Berries, which being ripe (that 
IS' rotten, about September, maybe sown like Beech-Mast. 
1875 Parish Sussex DiaJ., Chequer^ the service tree. Py- 
rus torminalis. The fruit Is called cheauers. 1878 Brittkn 
ft Hull, Ptatsi-n.^ At Rdenbridge, Kent, , it is called 
* Chequer^wood 1889 Acadrmy 7 Apr. 24a The bright 
hunches of red berries with which the Chequer-trees were 
laden. 

Cheqner, checker (tje kai), v. P'orms : 5 
ohekyr, 6 oheker, 7-9 oneoqu^r, 5- checker, 
7- ohequer. [Either formed in £n^. from 
Chbquier sb. chess-board, chess-board pattern ; or 
aphetic f. ^esche/ter^ a. OF. ^escheker-er^ cited by 
Godefroy only in pn. fyile. eschekeri^ eschequeri^ 
checkered, chequered, f. sschequier chess-board. 
Checker ; on 1 ... type *scaccar(^i jatus, f. scacrarium. 
In English also, only the pa. ppU. or ppl. a. 
Chequered, is found in early use. 

or 100 quotations since 1755, 70 have chequer, 21 checker ^ 
9 checquer.] 

1 . irans. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

i486 etc. [nee Chkqukrco />/. a t.J 1633 G Hrrbrrt 
Temple, Church Jioore, Mark you the flo<>rti? that suuare 
arid speckled stone, And th’ other black and CTave, where- 
with each one Is checker’d all along. 17^ C. Lucas Kss. 
IVmters 111 . 928 The other. . is checquered brown and hlack, 
in half-lorengex. 1833 Ut. Martinkau Panderput 4* .S', iu 
S4 I'he wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks. 

2 . To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by crossing lines (without refeicnee to colour). 
Const occas. out. 

1601 Death Earl nuniington i. iii. in Harl. Dads/. VIII. 
841, 1 scourg'd her for her pride, till her fair skin With 
stripes was checquer’d like a vintner’s grate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 7 The Gray, or Horse-Fly. Her eye is all 
latticed or chequered with dimples like Common f'lycs. 
1786 Ir. Beck/arit s Patheh (186&) 101 The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees, .fantastically chequered the clear blue 
sky. 1841 Catlin At. Amer tmi. U844) 11 . liii. 158 . 1 have 
seen the rich Louisianian chequering out his cotton and 
sugar plantations. 186$ Gosrk Land 4 .SVa (1874^ 1 17. 

9 . To diversify with a different colour or shade ; 
to variegate, motile. 

? A 1400 Morte Arth. 3968 A chnyere of chalke-whytte 
siluer, And chekyrde with charcbocle chawngynge of hewes. 
* 5 S 3 Edkn Treat. Nexve Ind^ (Arh.) 16 Rhinoceros, .of the 
cdoure of boxp somwhat variable, and as it were chekered. 
lim Snakr. Rom ^ Jut. n. iii. 9 The grayey’d morne.. 
Cneckring the Easteme Clouds with streakes of light. 1690 
Dampisr Pay, 11 . 111. 109 *TLh checker'd with Natural 
Groves and Savannahs, c 1700 Gav A ramiuta. She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor. 1846 Prhscott Eerd, 

9 fs. II. VII. 103 Mot^rifth villages . . chequering ihegreen 
slopes. ^ x8s3 Xank Grinntll Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 333 lo see 
something, .checkering the waste of white snow. 

b. absol. 

X74a R. }\L\HiGrarfe 57 By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 
ing through the trees. 

1 0. 7 o checker in ; to usher in by chequering, 
Obs. rare. 

1590 GaKBNR Never too late (t6oo) $0 The golden wyers 
that checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of her 
hnire. 

4 . Jig. To diversify or vary with elements of a 
different character ; to interrupt the uniformity of. 

c 163a Poem in A thenmum No. 9883. i9z/9 The other Indians 
from the East repay re. All which with mingled Germans 
chequered are, And B'lcmings white. B670 Eachard Cont. 
Cle^ 98 He is not likely to deal afterward with much 

I. atine; unless it be to checker a sermon, syxi Addisom 
Speet. No. 165 V 4 The Letter was very modishly chequered 
with thia modem Military Eloquence. <718 Freethinker 
No. 30. 3x4 UiH Religious System U chequered with Con- 
tiadictions. 1840 Dickrns Bam. Rudge (1849) Hi* 
sleep was checkered with starts and moans. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challenger \. i, 5 Nine tolerable days for- 
tunately checkered the uniformity of the heavy weather. 

b. Often used of the vicissitudes of life. 

Fulum Uolv fParti. xvii. (1840^79 This king’s reign 
was chequered with variety of fortune. 1784 Cowpkk Tash 

II. 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Bnt. 85 Its tranquil existence . . chequered 
by no vicissitudea 1876 Grbsm Short Hist. iv. f 5, (i88a) 
X95 A progress, .chequered with darker vicissitudes. 

6. To arrange or distribute chequer-wise ; to inter- 
mix chequer-wise. 

1677 Earl Orrkry .. 4 r/ War 191 This method of Checquer- 
Ing my Squadrons in the first Line of the Wing with small 
Battauons of Pike and Shot. Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth vi. (17331 371 The Ocean intermixing with the Land 
so as to checquer it into Earth and Water. 1798 Eari. St. 
Vincent in Nicolas Disp. NelsoniiZ^s^ III. 104 note^ It will 
fie best to chequer them in your Line of Battle two in your 
Starboard Division .. and two in the Larboard* 

1 6 . To put or place alternately. Obs. nonce^ust 
(with word-play). 

s66e Fuller lVorthies{\8^o) III.S06 In the reign of King 
Henry the Third, when Chancellors were chequered in and 
out, three times he (de Mciton] discharged that oflke. 
tv. To deposit in an exchequer ; to treasure up. 
es6iS J. Da\ies Wittes Pilgr. (1876) 39 (D.) There. .Na- 
ture chequers up all gifts of grace, a vfu. North Exam. 
HI. vii. P4 (1740) 506 For chequering the disbanding Money 
into the Chamber of Ijondon. 


t OlieqMv-clukiiiber. Ohs. 

X. The chamber devoted to the bnsineu of the 
royal exchequer ; iransf. treasmy-room. 

1494 Faryam vii. 343 'i’he Kyng . . yode into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, and there satte nym downe. 1611 Coryat 
Crtiditits 449 A plare where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treMure. 

2 . A court of appellate jurisdiction deciding 
cases of doubtful law; ^Exchequer-chambkk ; 
the chamber in which this court sat. 

More Heresyes in. Wks. 3i6/i We might, .make it a 
cheker chamber case. Heri.e Amsw. Ferns 46 The 

major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber, a 17x4 
Bunnrt Own TtmeW. 66 That judge watt one of those who 
delivered their judgment in Uie chcquer-chanibcr against 
the ship-money. 

CheqnezM, eheokered (tje kani), ///. <s. 
[f. Chequer sb. and p. -k -kd ; answering to OF. 
esefuquer^^ eschekerS^ in sense 1 , esp. in H€r.'\ 

1 . Marked like a chess-board ; hence, having 
a pattern of various colours in more or less 
geometrical arrangement. 

14K Bk. St. ARusfts. Her. F j, They be calde armys 
chekkerit when they ar made of ij coiouris to the niuner 
of a chekker. ^ 1530 Ld. BaHNKRs Arth. Lyt. firyt. U814) 
407 The buner of liritaiiie wylh the chekered armes. ^ 1694 
Gayton Fest. Notes 97 He had the better of the whites m 
this checqucr’tl board; now have -at the bl.acks. 1674 
Loud. iroa. No. 901/4 Lost., a Green Checkerd Night- 
Mag. 1761 Falconkr Shtpuar. 111. 930 And checqiier’d mar- 
ble pav’d the hallow’d floors. 1779 Bohhest Poy. N. Guinea 
170 Checkered cloths. 1814 Scott Ld. of isles i. xxx, His 
cnequer'd plaid. 1836 Kingrlry Lett. (1878) 1 . 33. 

2 . Diversified in colour, variegated ; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

ig9a Grexnr Upst. Courtier 1 The checkerd ( Pauns’c' or 
party coloured Harts ea.se. 1633 Milton L' Allcero, Danc- 
ing in the Chequer'd shade. 1704 Popf fPiuasor For. 17 
Here waving groves a checquer'd bcene display, And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 1730 Thomson A utumn 
457 And mark his [the stag’s] beauteous clienucred sides 
with gore 1795 Southky jonn of Arevn. 440 Beneath the 
o’er-arthing forests* chequer'd shade. 

3 . Diversified in character ; full of constant alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse ’.. 

1636 M. Ben Israel Pisui. Judgorum in Phertix 1x708) 
11 . 4J13 The chequer'd and interwoven Vicissitnde.s and 
Tums of things here below. 17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) 111 . 
aj9 Our weather, for this fortnight ptist, is chequered, a fair 
and a rainy day. 1796 7 /mtr. tjr Reg Cavalry lyo 

M anecuvres of a corps retiring . . must be more or less ac- 
complished by chequered movements : one body by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protecting the retreat of 
another. x8o8 Scott Mar$n. tit liitrod., Life’s chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Sievenson Underwoods 1. xii. 

94 The chequered silence. 

Choquering, oheokering (tje kdrig), vbi. 
sb. [f. as prec. -k -INO ^.] Allernalion in marking, 
order, etc. 

s66a Fuli.br Worthies (1840) I. 399 The names of Pierce 
. .and Richard have been, .successively varied in this family 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of Christian 
names serve heralds instead of stairs, etc. ilh|7 H. Mili.R! 
First tmpr. xiv. 937 The chequering of shade predominated. 
s 88 i Grbenrr Gun 950 The chequering is then done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Cnequer-roU : see Checker-roll. 
Clie'q,1ier-’wia6f adv. Like a ' chequer* or chess- 
board ; in squares of alternate colours; with lines 
crossing at right angles. (Orig. chequer wise.) 

14^ Lydo Chnm, Troy 11. xi. The stretes paued. .In 
cheker wyse with stones why te and reade. 1534 in E. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture v. (z866) ao^ Red velvett . . powtherid 
w* gold checker wise. xfSs Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 40 
Rotes of Horse radice cut checkerwyse like to dice. 1577 
Hounsheo Chron. 1 . zi/x They haue made a mingle man- 
gle .. of both the langua]j;es, and haue in such medleie or I 
checkerwise so crabbedite tumbled them both togither. 
17x0 London ft Wise ComOL Card, i. 367 To plant those 
'rufts Checquerwise. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea 1 1 . 334 Batta- 
lion-columns posted . . chequer-wise on the flanlu of the 
great Redoubt. 

Ohe'quer-’workt ohexker iiFork. 

1 . Work aiTanged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work cheqnm-d in pattern. Also attrib. 

sgzg Horman Putg. xxix. 343 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
wyse, ft with cheker work. s6xo lioL\.AnvCamden*s Brit, 

1. 366 The Komane cotnes, the checkerworke pavementa 
^1 Land. Gas, No. 37M^ A Stufl^ Gown of Red and Blue 
Cmequer-work. Miss Mitpord Village Ser. iii. (1863) 

4$9 MV letter, first written horizontally . . then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer-work. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Anything chequered or diver- 
sified with contrasting imaractcrs. 

s6i8 T, Adams Serm. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker- 
worke. i6u GaUpen Hierasp, 8 A Checquer-work of Am- 
ments andOratoiy. 1891 Trapb Comm. Ps. ix. 10 ’The 
Churches jirosperity, like checker-work, is intermingled 
with adversity. 1719 Da Fob Crusoe L xi. xBa How strange 
a Chequer-Wwk of Providence is the Life of Man I 1797 
Mrs. Kaoclippe IteUtan xvii, One of the most striking ex- 
amples which the chequer- work of life could show. 
Chequln, another form of Cbeqdeen, a coin. 
Cherarohy, obs. form of Htebabobt. 

1509 Dunbar Thistle 4> R, 97 And ms the blissful Roone 
of cherarchy The fowUs song throw confort of the Ucht. 

OherohCe, obs. form of Chdboh. 

CheTooc^ A local name of the Missel Thrush 
in the northern counties. 

ties Craven Gloss. L 67 Chercock. .which gives the dieer- 
iog notes of Spring. 


Chera, obs. f. Chau rAi, Chur and Chiut. 
t Ohara, a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 oharo, 4-5 
oher, ohaere, (5 ohier). [a. F. eker, ckire dear, 
OF. ekieri^h. edr-um dear. (In sense a, there 
was evidently confusion with Craet.)] 

1 . Dear. a. Oi persons. Also as sb. 

XR97 R. Glouc. (1734) x66 pe chere men of lond. ii8r 
Wyclip Prop, V. 19 A most cheere hynde and a most kinueli 
hert call c 14/m Destr. Troy xxi. 8639. ^atmn Arthur 
306 Ms was a worthy chere. c 1450 Loneuch Grail. xlvL 
448 My brothir dere. .of alle otbere to me most chere. 
b. Of things : Piecious, valuable, goodly, etc. 
ri3ao R. Mrunnr Medit, 303 No kyng more profytable, 
ne more chere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4513 Achilles the choise 
was ill the chere temple. 

2 . Loving, fond, careful (over). Cf. Chabt. 

! 1393 Langl. P. PL C xviii. X48 pat is charite, my leue 

childc, to be cher oner thi soule. xqpi Dives 4 Paup, (W. 
de W.t X. iii. 373/3 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth tlicm. 

Ghereohe, obs. f. Church. 

Cherefelle, obs. form of Chervil. 
i Che refill, a. Obs. [Identical in spelling 
with early form of Cheerful ; but app. associated 
with Chere a.] Dear, loving. 

^ *475 Partenoy 3585 Pray, cause me not it refu.se ; Chere- 
full fader myne. X486 Bh. St. Allans, Her. Avj, Perfite 
in gouernawnce : and Cherefull to faythfubes. 

tChaTefhlly- atlv. Obs. Dearly. 

1398 'fRKVfxA Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. ^1495) xp6 Men are 
stedfaste and stable and loue wymmeii cherefulfy. 

Cherelle, obs. form of Churl. 
t Charally. Obs. raie—^. [Orig. unknown. 
Some compare bonally^ A kind of liquor. 

, z6b5 Flktther Fair Maid 11. i. 351 He tend my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cfiip of Cherelly this hot 
weather. 

t Cha'rely f adv. Obs. Forms : 4 oherli, 4-5 
olierllch(e, 5 oheerliohe, oherly, Merely. [L 
Cherr a. + -LY 'I ; but confused with Charily.] 

1 . Lovingly, affectionately ; carefully, watchfully. 

rx3So Will. Palcrmr 63 pc cherl ful cherli ]>&< child tok in 

his armes & kest hit. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. 11851) 04 
A wyf Icepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
her hushondc. Z399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 111. 303 And chcriiche 
cheriche hem, as cheff in pe halle. c 1430 iHlgrimage 0/ 
Lyf of Mtxnhode 36 This releef j wole keepe streit- 
liche and cheerliche. a X450 Knt. de la 7 our (1868) 38 My 
good arraye . . that y helde so cherely that y wolde not were 
It in the sondayes in the worshipe of God. 

2. ’’ Sumptuously. 

c 1394 P, PI. Crede 582 And cherelichc as a cheueteyne his 
chambre to holden WiJ> chyrnene and chai>elL 
Cherilll, obs. form of Chervil. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of C herry sb. 

Cherioe» cherich, obs ff. Chkrihh. 

Cherif, var. ofSiiEREEF, an Arab title. 
IlCherianoyaitJcrimoi a). Alsoohiri-,-moyer. 
[Anglicired form ol the Peruvian (Quichua) name : 
cf. mod.F, chirimolier.'\ 

1 . A small tree (Anona Cherimolia)^ a native of 
Peru, with sweet-scented greenish flowers 

1736 Bou/ptePs Poy Peru in Pinkston Poy. XIV. 399' 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that I am 
acquainted with .. is called Chirtmoya. S779 Mrb. Bus- 
CAWBN in Mrs. Delanfs Lett. Scr. 11, 11 . 488 The fragrant 
Chirimoya. 

2 . The pulpv fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicious flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shaped, with a 
scaly exterior. 

17^ 7a tr. ^uem 4 Ullods Voy. I. v. vii. 984 The chiri- 
moya is universally allowed to be the most delicious of any 
known fruit, x8^ R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 38 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer. k86R C Markham 
Trav. Peru 4 India 337, He who has not tasted the chiri- 
moya has yet to learn what fruit is. sB^ Reader 33 Jan. 
103 *Cberimoya', corrupted in the British colonies into 
‘Cherimoyer*. xWrjStandard S/s The cherimoyer, 

a near relation of the sweep sop, tha bout sop, and the custard 
apple, .is. .seat . . from Madeira. 

Cherlot, obs. Sc. form of Chariot. 

<839 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. I. xp. 

Ck^risk (tjerij), v. Forms: 4 oheresoh, 
okiriaoli, 4-5 oheriaoh(e, oheriB(s, oherae, 4-6 
okerloe, -7oh(6, >3r8(he, -Uah, 5 -eyaob, •yEoli(e, 
-toh, -issoh, oharisshe, 5-6 oherysslh, 6 -Sr. 
oheroia, ohariah, 6 7 oherriah« oheerish, 6-8 
ohearish, 4- oherish. [ME. eherissy -ueht a. 
F. chiriss- extended stem of cHMr to cherish, 
hold dear, f. cher ^r: sce-iSH. I'he -riV, -iV# 
form was favoured in Sc.; with the abridged form 
cherse, cf. nourish^ nurse.] 

1 1 . irons. To hold deaih treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to make much of. Ohs. or arch. 

c 1300 R. Brunne Medit. 333 My dyscyple whych y haua 
cheimd. Me to betraye hym haue pey hyred. c 1374 Chau- 
cer Former Age 59 But eche of nem wolde oother wel 
cheryce. e iaTS Partenay tat The Erie Amerie, Which so 
was louyd and cherUhad tho. s^ Pi(tr^ PrrJ. i W. de W. 
1531) X3 We be the yongest ch^ren of God, and therfore 
he madeeth moose of vs ara cheiyniaheth vs. xd^ydo Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) tstt/s* I studio to live for theim which 

S rill not do unless you cherish yourself. 174a P. Tmomab 
Voy. S. Sons fix The Spaniards are very kind to their 
Staves, whom they cherish and encourage highly. 
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t b. To make too much of, pamper, pet Ohs. 
m i4i» /Tnf. dsim (1868) 6 And the y oagger [daygh* 
ter] was so cherisshed that the dede what nm Wolde. 14I) 
Vulg. «&r T^ttnHs 33 b, 1 cherish or make to nylcell of my 
selfe [nimit michi 

to. To caress, fondle; to hog; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Ohs, or atrA, 
a ts» Christis Kirks Gr, iv, He chereist hir, scho bad 
cae ^at him. 1614 Maskham Chtaf Hnsb, 1. li. 1 i6d8) So 
Take off his saddle and cheridi him, and then dress him, 
and cloath him up for all night. 1768 Stbrns Sen/, youm., 
Caiais ( Tks Rt^ite Dpot), T could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her. ttia Southey Katierick xxy. 194 
Look how he leans To cherisn him ; and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck. 

2. To treat with fostering care, foster tenderly, 
nurse (children, young creatures^. 

1340-70 /I 53 Hee cherished Jie childe cheefe ouer 

alle, pat he was woxen full weele. cxii^ Merlin i. t 6 They 
toke the child and cherishid it. tM Drant IVnil. Hierimve 
i, lliynges precious or good, To cheryshe theyr so needle 
sowles. t 6 ss Bible i Then ii. 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 163s N. R. tr. Camden's Hist, Elis, 11. 156 He 
promised to onerish her as the henne cherisheth her chick* 
ens. s 868 Freeman Nsrm, Conq, 111 . vii. 76 The young 

E rince was clierished during the winter by a yeoman who 
new his rank. 

b. To foster, tend, cultivate (plants ohs,^ hair, etc.). 
15x9 Horman Vulg, X, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. fgyy 
B. Gouok Heresbach's tiush, ii. (1586) 69 Angelica .. is 
cherished in our Gardens. 1386 T. Coi.an Haven Jfealth xliv. 
(i6j6) 58 For their sweetnes.sc they [gilliflowersl are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 1^3 Shaks. 3 Hen. rT, 11. vi. 31 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayret 01843 
Barham JngeL Leg., Bagman's Deg, How the Sailors, too, 
swear. How they cherish their hair. 

O. transf. and fig, 

1703 Maundrbll Journ. Jerus. (1739^ zi One of the most 
flouTLshing places . . being cherished and pu t in a way of Trade. 
1769 RoBbKTSON Charles K, V. 11. 373 He lEraamus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther chw ished and brought to 
maturity. iBm Tennyson Locksley Hall 65 That 1 should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit. 

+3. To entertain kindly (a pucst). Ohs. 
c 1330 R- Brunnk Chron. lVare(Ro\\i 8758 Joye he made 
for his coinyng . . & cherisched hym ouer allc ohcre of pris, 

£ 1340 daw. 4- Gr. Knt. 9055 pay for charytd chcrysen a 
gest. \e/gbChren.Gr. y^nrfrT(i859l46ThckyiigeofYnglond 
..had cherycyd and made moche of theme alle. 1596 
Shaks. 1 lien, IV, ill, ni, 104 ix>oke to thy Seruants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1665 Evli.yn Let. to IVren 4 Apr., 

I will charge you with some addresses to Friends oil mine 
there, that shall exceedingly cherisli you. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas 1. 196 Received And hospitably cherish'd, 
f 4 . To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encoun.ge. Ohs, 
rigsg E, E.Allii. P. B. 198 Kehayie rckenly )ns riche 
& be pouereti, & cherisch hem alle with his cher. e 1400 
Destr, Troy 6131 Nc be cheryst with cherc thur^h our 
chaunse feuytl. /'X430 Lvixi. Compl. Bl. Kni. xUii, Myn 
accusours . . cherUsheth hem my deth to purchase. i6m 
Norwood Voy, Virginia in Voy. 4- Trav. {1744 VI, We 
cherish’d him the best we could, and would nut have him 
so profoundly sad. Z734 Watts Eelig. Juv. (1789; 910 The 
verdant pru.spcct cherishes our sight. 

6. I'o take affectionate care of (a thing); to keep 
or guard carefully. Ohs. exc. as passing into 7. 

£-1395 E, E. A Hit. r, B. 1154 Hov charged more watx 
his chaunce hem Ivesselleh] cherych nolde. 1477 
Earl Kivrrb iCaxton) Dictes va Suche thinges wol be 
gretely kept, and cherisshed. 1583 Stanyhurst ./Etuis 111. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese presents. 183s Brewster Nrwton 
(1855) 11 . xxvii. 41^ Every memorial of so great a luuii . . 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 
6 . To keep warm; *to give warmth, case, or 
comfoit to* cj.). anh. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles 11. 144 Hennes. cherichen her 
chekonys ffro chelc of be wyiiter. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
Chersyn, firveo. 1610 Hlaley St. A ug. Citie of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 1068 Some better warmth to cherish Our 
Limbs benumm’d. 17B5 Horns Vision 11. xv. When the 
dee^ green-iiianlled Earth Warm-cherished every floweret's 

7 . To entertain in the mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, cling to hope, feeling, design, etc.). 
(The most frequent current sense.) 

/13B5 Chaucer L. G. IV. 462 It was myn entente To for- 
there trouthe in love & it clicryse. 1406 Occleve Alts- 
rule 989 Men love [tiouthej nat, men wole it nut clierice. 
1393 Shaks. Rich. IJ, 11. iii. 147 You that doe abett him in 
this kind. Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all. 167a 
Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. lox You cannot enough esteem 
and cherrish this fancy. 1781 Gibson Decl. 4- III. xxx. 
134 The hostile designs, which they had lon^; cherished in 
their ferocious minds. 17^ Ferrisr Vanettes of Man 196 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors, zB66 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. (?. Neighdt. xiv. (1878) 999 You should not 
cherish ittsentmcnt against him. 1875 Tow En'/Vri/ti (ed. 9i 
111 . 157 Opinions and beliefs which have been chernJied 
among ourselves. 

Cherishable (tje-rifab’l), a, rare, [f. prec. 
4 -able: oi.V . chfrissable^ Capable or deserving 
of being cherished. 

Fenise 313 Devises to obtaine this cherishable per- 
mission which I have given y<m. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
I, 953. z88i3 — Vlasta 111 . vii. 134. 

Charijilied (tje rijt), ///. a. [f. Cherish + 
-ED 1.] Held dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Cliersyddc [//. chery8chyd].>/«^. 
laisioo Assemble o/Ladies 134 in Urry Chancer, A woman. . 
And wel cherished. Thomson Winter 939 The 

cherished fields Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
1769 WoRDSW. Evening Walk 15 In cherished sadness. 


iM J. Bama LIAr, JPrmgi, Artie, I. it Ht nay tlMMlby 
nHjc w* ooatiananoeorolierisM fH«iids}|i|Mik 
ObnUhmi u/rriju). {l Chbeish V, 4 -IB l.] 
One who or that which cheziaheg. 

* 41 » bvoG. Chtvh, Trtty ti. *vii, Apollo.. Cheriiber of 
^tte, herbe. flonre, and coma ws Sham*. Alps Well 1. 
iH. so He that comforts my wife, is the cherisher at my 
flesh Md blood. 1847 CLAaatCDOM Hist. Reb, (1703) 11 . vii. 
970 He was a great Cherisher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 
Parts, b any Man. 187s Smiles Ckarae. xi. (1876) 999 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Chevilldng (tj€Tifii)\v8/. sh. Alio 4 olunrlM-, 

5 ohera-, oheraoh-. [f. Chebibh 9 . 4-iho 3.] 
The action of the vb. Crebtsh in varions oentei. 

M>3M Cnrsor M. 12174 pan yode maria and baep, Wit 
chensing to iesu spek. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokerynge 
or grete cherschynge. a 1430 Knt. de la 7 bMr (186B; 119. 
c 1430 IxiNELiCH Grail xlti. 996 So mochel he hadde hem 
in i^ernyng. 1340 Mobvsinb Vives' I ntrod. Wysd. Cvh, 
The more cherisshynge that the carcBse hath, the lease 
w the soule loked upon. ^17 Markham Caval. 1. 76 
So shall he. .increase his cherishings. 1^ Herrick Hes- 
per,. Treason, He acts the crime Chat gives it cherishing. 
1867 Milton P. L. viti. 568 An outside : fair, no doufae, and 
worthy well 'I'hy cherishing. 1894 J. Wilson Life L (1878) 
19 The cherishing of uiy lusts. 

Charislli^ (tjc rifi^), ///. a. [f. Cherish v. 
4 -iMo That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering, f Cherishing^cup, a refreshing and 
comforting draught 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. v. 4a T.et [it] be applyed 
warm and cherishing all al^t the Joynt and Part. Z719 
Francham sped. No. 590 § 4 When 1 saw those cherishing 
Eyes begin to be ghaKtly. 1733 Fielding Quixote in Engl. 
Wks. 1784 111. zoo Come, faiher-in-law of mine that is to 
be, wh.M say you to a cherishing cup? i860 Grn. P. 
7 'hompson Audi AH. III. ci. x Cocoa is cherishing. 1878 
Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. 364 I'he cherishing benignancy. 
CheruilLingly (tjeriji^li). adu. [{. prec. 4 
-LY In a cherishing manner ; tenderly. 

181 X CoTGR., Mignoiement, tenderly, gently, cherishingly. 
18x7 Keats Sle^ tfr Poetry, See . . nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana's timorous limbs. 
tClMxislily. adv, Obs. rare. Also 6 ohlrslsr. 
[Cf. CHEiU8HNJfl88 1 Dearly, lovingly. 

^ >475 Partenay 23 fHe] full moclie loued hir, chirsly can 
hir hold. Ibid. 199 AU ofhys men holden ful cherishlye. 
ChBruihllLeiLt (tje iijment). Also 6 oherya- 
shemente. [f. CHEitieu v. 4 -mskt.] 

1 1. pi- Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Obs. 
s5e6 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 26 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cheryRshements, to the 
wliiche we be full prone & redy to fall. 

2. The process or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 
of affectionate care or fostering tenderness. 

X36X T, N[orton] Calt*w*s Insiit. 11. 131. xui Spenser 
Tears Musts 373 With rich bountieand deare cnerishment. 
1699 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman D' A [f. 11. 345 'I'he 
cherishnients and blandi.shracnts that God bestowes upon 
them. x8os H. J. Colebrooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 

1 30 I'he relation of niat>ier und slave apt>ears to impose the 
duty of protection and cherish men t on the master. 1893 T. 
Jem-lkson Writ. (iBju) IV. 370 The cherislunent of the 
people was our principle. 

t b. concr. Nourishment, sustenance. Obs. 

1393 Nashb K^hrist's T. (1613) 73 They that spoyled my 
house, and left me no kind of cherislimenl for me and my 
son. Harvey Curing Vis. by Expect, vii. 57 

Defect of cherishment. 

t Gh6*riBlui688. Obs. rare^^. [f. as if adj. 
(herish + -nkhs : cf. Charjshnkas.] Fondness, love. 

c 14B0 Chron, Vilod. a86 And for bis loue had hem in gret 
cher)’S 5 heuys. 

Cherke, var. of Chirk v. 

Cherke-cole, obs. form of Charcoal. 

Chorine, oherld, cherll(e, obs. ff. Churl. 
Cherlemaynes-wayne : see Charles s Wain. 
Cherli, -liohve, -ly, var, of Chebelt, Obs. 
Gherloo(k, obs. form of Charlock. 
Gherma*dio, a, nonce-tvd. [f. Cr. x^piMiov^ 
a large stone or boulder used for a missile.] 

1849 De (juiNCEY Wks. XI 11 . 306 This fact of the cher* 
madic weight attached to the got^ war-stone explains, etc. 
Chermar, obs. 1 . Cmakmbb. 
t Ghaniiatp a- Ohs. rare—"^. [Olf. chire mate 
downcast cheer or visage.] Downcast, chap-fallen. 

c 147s Partenay ^88a Thys besily here wa-s passyng old 
and strong : Naihelcs tho was heuily chemiat. 

Gherme, obs. f. Chakh, Chirm. 

Ghermes, oIjs. f. Kebhbb. 

Ghern, Gherne ; see Chirm, Churn. 

II Gherni'tes. [fir. x^P^'n/s.] An ivory-like 
marble. 

X731 Baii ey vol. II, Cheruites, a stone like ivo^ used by 
the ancients to prenerve dead bodies in. _ 1861 C. King A ni. 
Gems iiS^) 8 The ' Chemites ' is described as a stone only 
diflering from ivory in its superior hardneu and density; 
the sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it. 

't Ghe-ronil, ohcBTOfl^l. Also 4 oiro- 
grillo. [od. L. charogryTlm (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
XoipoypvKKios, f. xoTpox young p^ + ypvhXot pig.] 
The Coney of the Eng. Bible of loii ; a small gre- 
garious quadruped {/fyrax Syriacus) of Palestine. 
1388 WveuE Lev. XL 5 A cirogrille which chewith code, 

6 d^rteth not the dee. is vnclcne. 1609 — iDouay) ibid. 
Cheroi^ril which cheweth the cudde, and divideUi not die 
hoofc, is uncleane. 


ChWOkiM (tferlkni). Mkk [Me A 

whltUb verietv of pyromc^l^te. 

iM$ Dana Mm, (s88o) $*6 Charaina. *o9cwi b sll^ly 
ocaminiuad prism^ opd iuio hotijroidal and matrivE, .from 
the Canton fnbf» Chorokan Co., 09oi:gMu 
GkMOOt iyra t, tf-}. Ifoim ; 6 ohflruftn, 4 h^ 
root, nfajkniftfl, 8-^ «ltiivoc8» 8*ch«reot. [adL K. 
gkarmti^ repivteoting the Tantil name shuru^iu 
roll (sc. of tobacco). An Eng. phonetic form 
sharoot was frequent e 1800.] 

A cigar made in Southem India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all dgars with the two extremities 
cut off square^ na distinguished from the ordinary 
cigar, which has one end pointed. 

1889-79 T. fi. Aeia foL 48 {MS. inponessiontfCol,S, L, 
Howard, Dorset) Th« Poore Sort of Inhabiunu vu^ y* 
Gentues, MalUbars, etc., Smoke theiretobacoo after a very 
mcane.but 1 judge Original manner, Onelyy leafed rowied 
up, ana light one end, holdinge y* other between their lips. . 
this is called a bunko, and oy y Portugal's a Ch«proot9.i 
1739 in Long Rec. Beugal iiBgo) 194 1 Y.) 80 Iba of MitfpH* 
Mtam cheroota xySi India Ga*. 94 Feb. (Y.) CheWtiW 
Beetle and smoking Cberutea ifoo Month. Mag, VllL 
797 One band moves to and fro the warm sharute iloy, 
Ann. Rev. V. 967 Me who wants to purchase a segarin the 
East, must ask for a sharuot. 1839 Marrvat PhntU. Ship 
xxxit, Their Manilla cheroots. 0x847 Msa Sheewdoo 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 948 Monsieur withdrew to amoke 
hix cherout. xBgO Fairholt Tobacco 11876) 9x9 Cheroote 
are peculiiu* in their manufacture, not made by hand but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cot flat 

Oherp, obs. f. of Chirp. 

Cherre, obs. f. Chekry sb., Chare sb.\ v.l, 
Gha'rried, ppl- a. [f. Cheery t/.‘ 

Colouied red like a cherry, cherry-c^ loured. 
S76oGou)sm. Cii. World xlvi, 'I'he cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush. 

Gherrlsh, obs. lorm of Cueribh. 

Cherry (tjeri), sh. Forms: a. 1 oyra, oItIs; 
fi. 4 ohiri(e, 4-7 ohery(e, 5 oherl, ohera, oher- 
ree, chiry, 6 ohlrrie, (oheryie), 6*7 oherie, 
oherrie, 6- oheiry. [The OE. name eiris, cyrs 
(known only in comb.) was cogn. with OllG. 
chirsa,ch€rsa{yi\\f 3 i.Urse herse, mod. G kirscke\ 
OLG. ^kirsa (MDu. kerse, Du. hers, FI. keerze\ 
all repr. earlier (?WGer.) ^kirissai^'^keresji^ 
adoption of a pop. L. ^'ceresia, •rr/ wra, which was 
also the progenitor of the Komanic forms It 
ciriegia, Sji. cereza, Pg. cereja, Pr. cereisa, cereira, 
F. cerise (cf. nied.L. ciiesum). The ME. 
chiri is not known till 14th c. ; it was probably 
derived from CNF. cherise (still used in Northern 
France), inleired to have given au early ME. 
cherise, ckeris, which was subseq. mistaken for a 
plural in -s, and a singular cheri educed from it : 
cf. pea, chay, riches. It is hardly possible that the 
Oh. ciris itself gave the ME. word. 

Classical L, had cerasus cherry-tree, cerasum cherry, cor- 
renp. to Gr. si;/>airov' (also cherry-tree, 

wc^acrioi' cherry ; according to the Roman writers, so called 
because brought by LuciiUus from Cerasus in Pontus 
(though some refer the Gr. to srfpos, horn). L. *Crresea, to 
which the Romatuc and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob. an adj. form : its phonology is not evidenced ; peril, 
there was a popular *cerbeus for cxrasus, whence *cereseus 
fur ceraseus. The sequence of forms in 'WGer. was app. 
heresjn, kerisja, kiritja, kirissn, whence 0£. cirisse, cins, 
cirs. All the Ccliic names are either from Romanic, as 
Hicton gercs (Kostrennen) keres (Lc Gontdte), Welsh 
ccirioes, ceiroes (Davies) ccirios (Pughe); or from O. or 
ME., as Irish siris(-- x/<«mA)(0'Reill^ (jaelicx/rfr, sirist, 
Manx shtllisk. Tiie fart tiiat there is no native name in 
Celtic or Ten tunic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Britain or Western Europe.] 

I 1. A well-known Ktone-fruit ; the pulpy dnipc 
of certain species (or a sub- gen us) 01 Prumis 
(N. O. Kosaceas). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fruit of the cultivated tiee 
(Vruftus Cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris) ; of this, two 
forms arc now also found wild in Britain ; the 
more distinct of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 


{P. Avium). 

[c 1000 Ags. Vocab. in Wr -W. 960/18 Cerasius, cirisbeam. 
1x36 Pipe Roll 90 lltH. HI, Suffolk, Honour of Clare, YA 
dc IxvL s et de v. d. de poinis et cicera ct cerusis venditis 
per eadem mancria.] c 1350 Chcriston : see Cherry-stone. 
1369 Lanuu P. pi. a. vii. 281 Cbibolles & cheruelys^d ripe 
cnirics moiiye. a 1400 Pistei if Susan 93 pc chine 
be cheslein, pat choM:n is of hewe. cx4as Voc. in Wr.- 
Wdlcker 647 Hoc ciresum, chcry. cx4a5 Disput. Mary 
4 Cross in Leg. Rood U871) «i7 Dropes rede as ripe 
cherrees . . fro his flesshe gan lane, c 1495 Cookery Bk. 
(Harl. MS. 979) cxxiv, Take Chyryis & pike out pe stonys. 
rx44o Bone Flor. 1763 Wyne redd as Cherye. c 1460 
Toumel^ Myst. 118 A bobofeherys. 1597 Andrew Bruns- 
wyke's DhtylL Waters RJ, The clieryses that 1 wryte of be 
the coinen great cheryses. i$yQ Lanuham Card. Health 
(1633) 136 llie biacke sowre Cheries do strengthen the 
stomacke. X58V Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 'Iney tooke 
a medicine of Cherries. 1990 Shaks. A/ids. N , ill. ii. 909 
We grew together, Like to a double cherry. 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees i. 56 The hlack hart Cherry is a very speciall 
fruit. 1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 1. v. 973 The only Cherries 
for Wine are Great Bearers. Murrey Cherries, Morello's. 
Black Flanders, or the John I'reduskin Cherries. sSlgll 
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Lonof. M, Standiah ix. 48 No nma can gather cherriee In 
Kent at the eeaion of Christmas I 
b. In proverbial expreisioni. 

Cf43oCA^. Aaiigfu 339, 1 charde not ^croyse . . he vatwe 
of a cherye. 1987 Cascoignb iVka. 85 I'hat old love now 
was scarcely worth a cherry. 1708 Morraux Rabalaia v. 
xxviii, By Jingo. 1 believe he wou’d make three bits [1737 
bites] of a cherry. 1869 in Haxlitt Eng» Prw. 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their Own harm. Prav, it is 
no use making two bites of a cherry. 

2. Short tor Cubrry-trbk. 

tdad Bacon Sylva | <93 Those that bear Flowers and no 
Fruit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 186s Dblamrr A'iV- 
chan Garden 147 The Cherry. . Atree of handsome stature. . 
which furnishes a useful wood. 187s H. Macmillan Trna 
Vine i. 16 'Jo the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus. 
b. for oherry-wood (Bee 10 ). 

iw SouTHBY Nond$script$ i» This Windsor-chair f (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow’d, saddle-seated). s888 //w- 

moriti 5 May 8/a The reading room is. .finished in polished 
cherry. 

8. With Qualifying words, applied a. to many 
species (ana varieties) of the genus Prunus (and 
•ub^nus CerasHs), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884 : among these are Bird C., Choke C., 
Ground C., etc., q v. ; Black 0., a formerly preva- 
lent name of the Wild Cherry (/*, Avium) ; OtAA- 
dlAA, Dwarf, or BandO. {P, ^mila) ; Amarloaii 
Bird 0. or Wild Bad O. (/*. pennsylvanica) ; 
Amarioan Wild Blaok O. (A serotina) ; Bvar- 
graan C. (/*. caroliniand). 

^ 83 ? Palsgb. 198/a niacke chery, merite. 1641 French 
DisHli, ii. (1651) sa Take of Black-cherries, .a gaJlion. i68a 


'osc. i. (1851) 481 Black-cherry or divers 


Disi 

Milton Jfist, 
other Berries, 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fruit, quality of wood. etc. See 
Babdadoks C., Biboh C., Brush C., Clammy C., 
Cornelian C., Cowhagb C., Winter C., Wooden 
C., etc. Australian 0. {Exocarpus cupressi- 
fortnis)\ Baaoh 0. * Brush Cherry; Blaok O.* 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade; Broad- 
laawad O., of W. Indies {Cordia macrophylla) \ 
Cajanna O. {Eugenia A/ichelii ) ; Sottantot O. 
{Cassine Maurocenia ) ; Jamaica O. {Ficus pedun- 
culata)\ Jamaalam O. {Solanum pseudo-capsi- 
cum) ; V. B. Walaa O. {Nelitris ingens), 

4. * A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit, sweetened and diluted* (Webster). Cf. 
(Jherry-brandy. 

6. fig, a. Applied to the lips, etc. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia a Shee spake to vs all, opening the 
cherrie of her lips a 1649 Drdmm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 3 Pale look the roses. The rubies pale, when mouth’s 
sweet cherry closes. 

b. Applied to a person. 

sgeo -M (f) Dunbar In secreit Place 5a Wylcum ! my golk 
of maireland. My chirrie and my maiklcs mun^oun. 

6. The chcrry-like berry of the coffee shrub. 

^o called on plantations.) 

7. Meek. A spheiical bur or reaming-tool. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Cherny, a spherical bur used 
especially in reaming out the cavities of bullet-molds. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. simple attrib, or as adj, Chcrry-colourcd, red. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntye 14 Hyr chyry chekys . . Hyr 

lyppyb rosy. 1570 'luRnEKV. To his Ladie i, Thy chirrie 
lippe doth blecdc. 1661 HickeriNgill Jamaica 88 Is there 
no Paradise in Cherry-cheek. 17*7 Swift Tom Clinch, A 
new cherry ribbon, xyta l.ond. Com. No. 6068/B Lined with 
Cherry Silk. 186a B. Taylor Poet's Jml. (1866 » 54, I 
thought the sun was dead, But yonder burn his beacons 
cherry. 

0. General comb. ; a. attrib., as cherry-bloom, 
•blossom, -dye, -feast, -fruit, -garden, -gum, -kernel, 
-orchard, -pie, -tart, -time, -stick, -stock, -yard\ 
b. similative, as cherry-cheek, -colour-, -crimson, 
-rose acijs. ; O. parasynthetic, as cherry-cheeked, 
-coloured, -liptf d adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1858 Longf. ai>yts of Passage, Day f Sunsh, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the •cherry-blooms. 1761 Frances .Sheridan 
Sidney Biduiph II. 96a Dolly, who is a pretty little "cherry- 
cheek, and her father’s great favourite 1586 W. Weuh Eng. 
Poetrie ( Arb. ) 78 'Thou fine “"chery cheekt child. x8r4 M iss 
Mitpord Cillagr Ser. in. (1863) x^ A cherry -cheeked, blue- 
^cd countiy lass, xyao Load, Gaz, No. 5842/2 *Clieriy- 
Colour Saitin. x6m Ibtd, No. 31 X2/4 "Clierry coloured Sattin. 
x87a Ellacombe^f/Zt ofCk. vii. 179 Rich chcrry-colourcd 
amber, a xtoo Wartom Maid, Garl. (R.) Lips of *Cherry. 
dye. 1393 uowEK III. 3r And that [1. c. hope] en- 
dureth but a throwe. Right as it were a *chery feste. 
xyaa Load. Gas. No. 6030/3 A “Cherry -Garden near New- 
ington Green. 1633 Geram's Herbal 11. Ixxxii. 391 [It] 
maketh young wenches to look faireand “cherrie like. 1995 
IUrnfield Sonn. xvii, “Cherry-lipt Adoni^ 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. Boz ' 1850) X49/9 Lxxng “cherry stick pipes. X377 Lancl. 
P, PI, B. V. i6x For she had childe in “chirityme. 1598 
Epulario F iij b, I'o make garlike sauce in. .Cherry time. 
1636 Althorp MS, in $impkin.<ion Washingtons Introd. 76 
Weedeing & settinge strawuerryes in the “^erry yxurde. 

10. Special comb. : oherry-upple, the Siberian 
Crab- apple {Pyrus baccata) ; + oherry-bag, a kind 
of purse for holding gold ; oberry-bay * cherry- 
laurel ; oherry-bird, the American Wax-Wing 
or Cedar-bird {Ampelis Carolinensts) ; oherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry; also its 


colour; oherry-bob, two cherries with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games; oherry-braeohos, a nickname of the 
I ith Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; ohorry- 
ohopper, oherry snipe, oherry-euoker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher ; oherry* olaok, 
oherry-olapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; ohexry-ooal, a soft 
coal with a shiny resinous lustre, which ignites 
readily and bums without caking ; f oherry-oob 
- Chebbt-stone ; oherry-orab — cherry-apple ; 
toherry-oraoker, the Hawfinch or Grosbeak ; 
ohexry-flnoh ■■ cherry-cracker ; oherry-laurel, 
the common Lanrel {Cerasus Lauroeerasus) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. cera- 
siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb {Epilobium hirsuium) and 
of the garden Heliotropium peruvianum ; cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry ; also a mode of 
crying ‘ ripe cherries * ; cherry-rum, rum in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoner, 
an instrument for forcing cherry-stones from the 
pulp ; cherry-water, a kind of drink made from 
cherries ; oherry-wine, wine made from cherries, 
esfi Maraschino, made from the Marascho 
Cherry; oherry-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree ; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose {Viburnum Opulus). See also Cherry- 
bounce, Cherry-tree, etc. 

?• Hogg Veg, Kingd. 308 The »mall “Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab . . used for making quasar punch. 
*539 Will of Mary Hancoke (Somerset Ho.) A "cherry 
bagg of golde. x6.. Tom TAttmbe&j in Haxl E.P. P. if. 
y 9 Nimbly he Would diue into the Cherry-baggs. 1633 
Gerarde's Herbal App. i6oa “Cherry bay (so caUed from 
having leaves like the laurel and fruit like the clieri y), X664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (lyzgi 205 Oleasters, Cherrytbay. 16^ 
J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug.. The “cherry-bird. 
.884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 6 t 6 The Carolina 
wax- wing, alias cedar or cherry bird. x866 Daily News 18 
July, A fine white and “cherry bluimom in the cow class. 
X87X Forbes Exper. WarFr. * Ger, II. 149 < Hoppe) When 
he (Loid Cardigan] commanded the ‘“cherry breeches’. 
x888 Comh. Mag, Apr. 180 Bee bird and “Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, though the inference implied by the 
latter in absolutely ulse. XU4 T. Forster Perenn. Cal, in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 877 The noisy ‘cherry clack .. 
drives its . . windsails round, 1763 G. Colman Terree- 
JiUus I, My words, however big and sonorous, are as inno- 
cent as the noise of a “cherry-clapper 2835 'J'. Hook G. 
Gurney (1850) 1 . v. oa So long as his orcath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a cherry clai.^r does while the wind blows. 
1853 Phamiaceut, Jml. XIII xaa Bituminous coal is 
divided into “cherry coals, splint coals, caking coals. 2877 
A. Grken Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 80 A very Itcautiful variety 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branch 
Coal in Yorkshire. i68fl H. Mork Lett, on Snternl Suhj. 
(1694) Stickling to get the mo t Counters and “Cheriy-cobs. 
X577 HonNsiiKnCArw. (1586) 1 . 223 Bulfinshes, goldfinshes, 
wash-tailes, "chcricrackers, yellow hamers, fclmres. 1865 
Intetl. Ohserv. No. 42. 42^ A species of "cherry-finch. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. 227 [Plants] not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds . . Laurels, “(Cherry Laurel x866 I'reas. Bot. 
251/2 'I’he Cherry-laurel or Common laurel . . was introduced 
from the Levant in the i6th century.. Cher^ -laurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oil of this plant ; it con- 
taitis prusdc acid. x886 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept, y/x Baron 
Kremer . . mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel, and the tulip had been introduced into Vienna hy 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way to all the rest of Europe. 2839 
Fee;, Suht. hood 314 “Cherry Pepper .. native of.. West 
Indies .shape of the pods .. somewhat the form of a cherry. 
1894 S. Thomson Wild hi, iii. (x86i) 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb] under 
the name of ‘"cherry-pie’. ^ x8Ba Gardn 16 Dec. 541/3 
Some splendid trusses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cherry Pies. <*2430 Women 92 in Wright's 
Chaste W\fe 24 Some be browne, and some be whit . . And 
some of theym be “chiry ripe. x6o6 R. Alison Recreation 
(Hoppe) 'rhcrc cherries grow that none may buy Till 
cherry ripe thcmsclve* do cry. ^ 2648 Herrick Ilesper., 
Cherrie-ripe (1869) 17 Cherrie-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, Full 
and faire ones ; come and buy. x66« R. Mathew Uni. 
AUh. 5 116. 192 Commonly sold for black “cherry-water. 
1839 Marryaf N. Forster, xliv, Negus and cherry-water 
were added to tea. a 2648 1 )ir.nv C losct Open ( 2669^ 127 I'he 
Countess of Newport's “Cherry Wine, 2879 Prior PlanUn . , 
“Cherry-wood, in Jacob’s PI. Faversh, the water-elder, from 
its bright red fruit. 

t Che'Xry, V.^ mme-wd, [f. prcc.] trans. To 
impart a cherry-like colour to ; to redden. 

c 16x2 Sylvestfr Du Bartas 11. iv. Decay xxo Her cheek 
shce cherries, and her ey shee cheers. 

tChe’rry, Vf Obs. rare-^^. [f. ¥. cherir (pa. 
pple. chiri) to cherish.] trans. To cheer, delight. 

2596 Sprnrkr F, VI. X. 22 Mylde Euphrosyne; Next 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry ; S weete Goddesses aJl three, 
which me in mirth do cherry I 

CheTry-bonnoe. Also 7 -bounoer. 

1. Colloq. for Chkrky-bbandy. 

[Said by Latham to be a term coined in order to sell the 



My drink for ever be. x8o8 W. Irving Salmag. (2694) «6d 
A glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. 1844 W. 
H. Maxwell Sports tjr Adv, Scott, xiv. 1x655) 296 A glojui of 
cherry-bounce was insisted upon. 


2. Brandy and sugar. 

1740 Poor Robin <N.) Brandy . . if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mia sugar which It down vrlU draw ; When men to- 
gether these do flounce. They call the liquor cherry-bounce. 
ClLe:rr>--'lm' 3 idj« A liaueur of a dark red 
colour, made of brandy in which Morel lo or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

lysi Vanbr. & CiB. Pew. Htub. 1. L 32 Bottles of Cherry. 
Brandy. 1833 Marry at P, Simple ix^ To a pastry-cook’s 
opposite, to eat cakes and tans and drink cheiry-brandy. 

Cherry-fair. A fair held in cherry-orchards 
for the sale of the fruit, * still kept up in Worcester- 
shire ' (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterous 
gaiety and licence. Formerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of 
its pleasures : cf. cherry-feast (Chbkby sb. g), 
i|93 Gower Co^. Prol. I. 19 For al is but a chery feire 
Thus worldes good, a 24ae Occleve De Reg, Prtne. clxxxv. 
(tStol 47 Thy lyfe, my sons, is but a cnery feire. xgso 
Whittinton Knlg. 1x527) ^3 ^ hasty fruytes be a pleaRure 
. . for the tyme, but tneyr time is but a chery fryre. 1599 
Mirr. Mag,, Edw. IV, li, As a chery fayre ful of woe. 

+ Che*rrylet. Obs. [f. Cherry sb. + -let.] 
A little cherry ; used fig. of a woman’s lips, etc. 

x6sx Sylvester Ode to Astrsea, Those twins thy straw- 
berrie teaies, Curled-purled cherrielets. <22674 Herrick 
Descrip. Worn, ao (1869) App. 434 Two smelling, sw’elling, 
bashful cherelettes. * 

Cherry-me'rry, a. colloq. or slang, [perh. f. 
cheery + merry ; possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.] Merry : csp. from convivialitv. 

[2608 Middleton Blurt i. i, Tricks, tricks, kerry merry 
bufifl]^ 2779 Cont, Sterne's Sent. Joum, 219 'ihat every 
convivial assiNtant should go home cherry-merry. 

l*Chsrsy-merfy, a piesent of money. Cherry-merfy- 
bamhoo, a \sita.\xng.-- Anglo-Indian.' Slang Dict,\ 

Chern-pit. 

1. A children's game which consists in throwing 
cherry-stones into a small pit or hole ; originally 
the hole itself. 

x9as Worlds Child in Hazl. Dodsl. I. 246, I can play at 
the cherry-piL x6ox bHAiu,. 7 'wel. N. 111. iv. 129 'I'ls not for 
grauity to play ut cheirie-pit with sathan. 163a Randolph 
fealous Lovers 11. iii, Vour checks were sunk »Sn low and 
hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 2638 
Ford Witch of Edmonton 111. i, 1 have lov’d a witch ever 
since I pitted at cherry pit. 

2. U. S. dial. A cherry-stone. 

ClLeTiy-re*d» Having the colour of ripe 

red cherries ; esp. applied to the colour of iron, 
coal, etc., at a low red heat. Also subst. 

xjM r. Dickenson Arisbas 1 1878) 59 Cheekes cherrie redde. 
27W Lend. Gaz. No. 4250/8 11 is Hair Cherry-red. 260a 
liouRNON in Phil, ihram. XCII. 349 Red hot iron . . healed 
to the degree known by the term cherry red. 2826 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. «( Art X.-j 'I'he low red heat called cherry 
red. 2889 Garden 30 Sept. 996/^ Good and well tried roses 
. .most beautiful of the cherry reds. 

CheTryry. nonce-wd. A garden or collection 
of chcrry-trecs. Cf pinery, vinety, tic. 

2812 L. Hawkins Ctess tSr Gertr. 47 The product of his 
graperies, pineries, pcacherics, cherryrics. 

CheTry-Btone. See Cherry sb. and Stone. , 

1. The Slone or hard endocarp of the cherry. 

c 2390 Medical MS. in Archatol. XXX. 354 Late liym take 
y" cheriston mete And with holy watii it drynke &. ete. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 73 Cherihtone, petrilla. 2984 R. Scot 
Disc. Witcher, xiii. xxviii. 335 Take a nut, or a cherislone 
& burne a hole through the side of the of tlie shell. 
2677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man iii vi. 276 (Jmsar’s Image 
drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a niece of great curiosity. 
2784 Johnson in /70X7u<r//i3 June, Milton, .could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock ; but. . not carve heads upon cherry-stones, 
b. As the type of a thing ol trifling value. 

[2590 Shaks. Com. h. rr. iv. iii. 74 Some dluels aske but the 
parings of ones naile . . a pin, a nut, a cherrie- stone.] 2607 
Dkkker Wh, Babylon Wits. 1873 II. 976 Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 2799 Sterne 7 r. Shandy 1 . xix, He 
would not give a cherr>'-stone lo choose amongst them. 

2. A game played with these stones. 

2929 Hukman Vulg. xxxii. 289 Ptayenge at cheriston is 
iro^ for children. f'X9so SKKLTOfi Parrot 331 I'o 
nto a chery.Rton pit . Vl'n rule ix realmes by 
1*537 Phersytes in 4 Old Jiays « 1848) 82 
irwilh cnerubyn did cheristones count.] 

Che*XTy*tree. For forms see CHERRY sb. and 
Tree. '1 he tree which bears cherries. 

[c 2000 ZElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker, Cerasus, cyrRtreow.] 
CX400 Maundev. IV. 92 As it were of Plombtrees or of 
Cherietrocs. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 7a Cherytre, cerasus, 
2602 Holland Pliny 1 . 448 Before the time that L. Lucullus 
defeated K. MithridateH, there were no cherrie-tri^s in 
1 taly. 2883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow 1 1 . 940 A lovely wild cherry- 
tree in blossom. 

Cherse, obs. form of Chbrihh. 

Cherset ^ cherchscet, CBUBaHacor, q. v. 

cygato Battle Abbey Custut 9 Utl^\%%’f)bi»'Dzxn iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. 

CheirBOnase (kd isi^nf s). Also 7 oh 6 r 8 one 88 (e, 
8-9 in L.at. form oher 8 onesu 8 . [ad. L. chersone- 
sus, a. Or. peninsula, f, 

land + y^dos island ; spec, the Thracian peninsula 
west of the Hellespont.] 

A peninsula. ( Now mostly or rhetorical^ 
e6ox Holland Pliny II. 405 Within the Chersonese ol 
the Rhodians. s6se Drayton Poly-olb. i, Haylc’s vaster 
mouth doth make A chersonese thereof. 1635 R. N. 


one mannes wyttc. 
The counters wherwil 
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t Hist, EH*, n. 176 A ^huid or ChertofWBM. 
sMj Miltom P,L, XU 39a Thance To Agra and Labor of 
great Mogul. Down to the golden Cheraonese. tete Ds 
Fo^s Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) L 408 Thi* little CheraoneM, 
called The Land's End. 1890 W. Irvimo Mahmuot 1 . 13 
That great che^rsonese or peninsula . . known by the name 
of Arabia. • 


Ohsrt (tjoit). Alto 7*8 ohlrt. [App. a local 
term, which has been taken into geological use.> 
Origin not ascertained. Prof. Skeat compares 
Kentish place-names like BrasUd Chart ; but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as' *a 
rough common overrun with gorse, broom, bracken, 
etc. , whence charty rough uncultivated (land).] 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but more 
brittle, occurring in strata ; also called hamstone. 
Also applied to various impure siliceous or calcareo- 
siliceous rocks, including the jaspers. 

1670 Plot Staffordsh, (i686t 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between tne beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Marble. 1709 Martvn in Pkil. Tran*. XXXVI. 30 Chert, 
this is a kind of Flint . . called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 Phil. Trans, (abridged) VI. 11. The Strata 
of Chert are often four Yards thi». 1747 HoosoM MtnePs 
Piet . £ivb, Attended with small Chirt^ Cauks, etc. ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 Bakkwrll Introd, 
Geol (1815) ail Seams of siliceous earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1833 Lvrll Prim, Geol., Gloss. 
Chsrtf A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. s868 Dana Afin . (1880) 195. 

2. attfib. and in comb. 

186a Reeuier 14 Feb., Flint and chert implements were 
founj in much lower positions. 1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/1 
The ' milhroom ' in which huge chertstones are shoved round 
by iron arms, 1888 Jrnl. Derhytk, Arcknol, iioc.^ The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

tClie'rte, -tee. Ob*. Forms: 3-5 oherte, 
4-5 oheerta, ohiorte, -tee, 5 oheertee, chlerete, 
ohyereto, cheretle, -te, oharte, 6 oheritie, (7 
arch, chiertee). [a. OF. chierte^ later and AF. 
chert J dearness (in ONF. hcrtJf quertS^ Pr. car tat) 
L, cdritdt-em dearness, f. edr-us dear. The 
OF. inherited form of the word which was sub- 


sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
f^a/'iVCHAKiTY. In P-ng. the two were not alw^s 
kept distinct ; hence the forms chcrete, chcritie.] 

1 . Dearness, tenderness, fondness, affection ; csp. 
in phr. to have (or hold) in chertee. 

a zaa5 Ancr. R. .(08 Cherite, het is cherte of leoue Hngc. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 396 He Wende put I liadde of 
hyin so greet chiertee [r. r. cnierte, cherte] < K430 Pilgr, 
i^yf Manhotle (1869' ^7 Oiaritee holt in cbeertce that that 
oothere holden in vjlitee, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 141/a 
He was grete with hym and had in grete chyeretc. 1613 
W. Brownr Sheph. Pip* Wks. (1772) xi Sonnes three. 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2 . Dearness in price ; dearth. 

a 1420 Occi,FA'E Poems, A u Roy iv. 7 Gold hath us in swich 
hate, That of his love and cheenee the scant nesse Wole arte 
us three to trotie un to Newgate. X48X Caxton Myrr. iii. 
viii. 147 7 'her is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete ^ierte. 

3. [Connected with Cheer.] Cheerfulness. 

CX449 Pf.cock Repr. 1. xx. lax Men and wommen my^te 

lyue..in hwse iolite and cherte of herlc. Ibid, u, xx, 274 
The sunne passith in cicerncs, cheertc, and coumfort the 
moonc. c 1505 Dumhar Sahmtor i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow, Chasing fra me all cheritie. 

Cherty (tp-JiH, a. [f. Chert + 1.] Of the 

nature of chert ; having chert as a constituent. 

1771 Pennant Tours ScotL (1774) i6x The rocks are hard 
and cherty. 1848 H. Miller O. R. Sands/, ix. (ed. 2) 206 It 
|the limestonci abounds in ma<isesof a cherty, siliceous sub- 
stance. 1850 Lvrll and Ptsit U, S. II. 17 Cherty sandstone. 

Cherub (tje r^^b). PI. cherubs, cherubim 
(tje-r'i/bim). P'orms : a. i oerubin, -im, 1-8 
oherubin, 3-7 -ine, 4 -yn, (5 oherybin). 4-9 
cherub, (6- 7 ohenibe). 7. 4-5 oherubym, ^8 
-im. Plur. i. 3-7 cherub ins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, -ini^. c. 4-5 cherubyn, 5 -in. (, 6 
oherubyms, 0 -1ms. 17. 7- cherubim. 6 . 6 

oherubis, -es, 6- cherubs. [OE. and ME. che- 
rubin, ME. and mod. cherub \ derived (through 
P'., L., Gr.) from the Heb. of the OTest., where 
krub, pi. k'rublm, are used as ex- 

plained below. (It has no root or certain ety- 
mology in Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Heb. the word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as xopaoBlfi (-/v, -ciV), 

also in N.T., Heb. ix. 5, and by the Vulgate 
as cherub, cherubtn, cherubim (the latter in the 
Clementine text). As the plural was popularly 
much better known than the sing. (e. g. in the 
Te Deum), the Romanic forms were all fashioned 
on cherubtn, viz. It. cherubim, pi. -i, Sp. querubin^ 
-«, Pg. queruhin, cherubin, ¥. cherubtn, pi. -s. 

Tlie earliest Eng. instances are of cerubin, cheru- 
bin, taken over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as a proper name, at 
other times as a collective. Prom the M E. period, 
the popular forms were, as in French, cherubin 
sing., cherubins plural. Cherubin survived in 


popular use to the x8th o. ; but In the Bible trtns- 
lationi, cherub was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyclif, was kept up by the idth c. translators, 
and jmdually drove eheruhin into the position of 
an iTliterate form. In the plural, eherubins is 
found from the 13th c. ; and although in MSS. of 
the earlier Wyclifite version, cherubyn is more 
frequent (after the Vulgate), the later version has 
always cherubim*, this was retained in ordinary 
use till the 17th c. But in the i6th c., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Bible translators to substitute 
cherubim 5 : this occurs only once in Coverdale, 
but always in the Bishops' Bible and version of 
1611. From the beginning of the 1 7th c., cherubim 
began to be preferred by scholars (e. g. Milton) 
to cherubims, and has gradually taken its place ; 
the Revised Version of 1881-5 has adopted it. A 
native plural cherubs arose early in the i6th c. ; 
in Tindale, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it occurs beside cherubins, -ims*, 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherubim being more or less colleclive. 

Briefly then, cherubin, cherubins are the original Engliah 
forms, M itill in French. Rut, in the procese of Biuical 
translation, cherubin has beea supplanted by cherub ; and 
cherubins has been * improved * successively to cherubims, 
cherubim ; while, concurrently, cherub has been popularly 
fitted with a new plural cherubs. 

The foreign form of the plural, coupled with the vagueness 
of the meaning in marw passages, lecl to curious grammatical 
treatment even in MSS. of the LXX : here the Heb. sing, 
and pi. are normally reproduced as }(tpovfi, ^^fpou/St^ (the 
latter taken in Gen. iii. 34 as a neuter plural, as it is in 
Heb. ix. 5), yet in Ps. xviii. to and the duplicate passage 
in a Sam. xxii. xi.and in a Chron. iii. 11, the Heb. sing. 

(of the Mosoretic text) is represented by grpovflifi, treated 
as a neuter singular (Itrt toO »ou 

sTtpnv). In the former case the Vulgate follows the LXX 
with cherubim. Since, in the Latin, there is, in many pa-s- 
s.iges, nothing to show the number of cherubin, it is no 
cause of surprise that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually used as a sing. (masc. or neuter) in many 
media: val Latin hymns and litanies.] 

'J'he history of the sense or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside English, though English use reflects all its varie- 
ties. In the 01 est. the cherubim are * living creatures ' with 
two or four wings, but the accounts of their form are not 
consistent : cf. the earlier notices with those of Ezekiel’s 
vision < Ezek. i, x). They first appear in Genesis iii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. 1 nis name was also given to 
die two images overlaid with gold placed with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
presence was manifested. A frequent expression for the 
Divine Being was *he that dwelleth (or silteth) between 
(or on) the dierubim’. Psalm xviiU to (also contained in 
a Sam. xxii. ri)say8 of Jehovah *He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. cherubim), and did fly’. It is in connexion with 
this class of passes that the word first appears in Eng- 
lish, and it is difficult to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels appears to belong to Christian Mysticism. According 
to the 4th c. work attnbuted to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hierarchies^ each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz. (according to the re- 
ceived order) seraphim, cherubim, thrones 1 dominions, vir- 
tues (duva/acM), powers; principalities, archangels, angels. 
Chefuhim were thus made the second of the nine orders, 
having (he special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of divine things. Their angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 

+ 1 . In early u^.e: {Cherubin, -yn, -ym). A re- 
production of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 

t a. In certain Biblical expressions describing 
the seat or dwelling of the Deity, Obs. 

r8a5 I'esp. Ps. xvitfij to Astaj^ ofer cerubim & fleh. — 
Ixxix. a, and xcviii[i] i Du ^ sites ofer Cerubin [L. in all 3 
places Cherubin], cxooo Ags. Ps, xvii[i], to And he ;Lstah 
eft ofer cherubin [ascendit super cherubin^ — xcviii(i]. i 
Sitied ofer chcnibin \sedet super cherub/nX c zaoo /'rm. 
Coll. Hem. xiz And stch eft abuuen cherubin. aza40 
Ureisun 35 in Cott. Horn. 191 Heih is ki kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. a 1300 E. E Psalter xviii. it And he stegh 
oucr cherubin and flegh tliar. a 1340 Ham folk Psalter 
xcviii[i]. X Crist is kynge h&t sittys on cherubyn. 13^ 
Wyclip 1 Sam. iv. 4 The arko . . of the Lord of oostis, 
sittynge vpon cherunyra 1x388 cherubyn]. — Ps, xvii[i]. 
XI He ste^ede vpon cherubyn, and fleij [1388 -yin], — Ps, 
Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 3 I'hat sittest vpon cherubyn [13^ -ym], 
f The form dn.dm, also stands in one passage in Cover- 
dale, and ^s.’ Bible; in neither of which it is (elsewhere) 
the plural form 

x5M CovRRDALE Isa xxxvii. 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon Cherubin. x^ Bible iBishops') ed. 1573 
ibid.. Which dwellest vpon Cherubim. 

t b. Explained as * fullness of knowledge or * a 
celestial virtue 

axaao Hampols Psalter xviili]. ia He Rteghe abonen 
chei^yn, kst is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als mykel as mines of conynge. 1398 Trrvisa Barth, 
DeP.R. II. IX. (1495) 36 Cherubyn is to vnderstonde plente 
of cunnynge. tfljjo French Chym. Diet., Cherubin is a 
celestial] vertue, and influence . . proceeCkIng from God^ and 
descending upon the earth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speaks largely. 

1 0. Taken as the proper name of an individual 
angel ; particularly of uriei. Obs. 

aisae Ancr. R. 356 pis ilke is .. bitocned bi cherubines 
sweorde biuoren pe jeten of Parais. a 1300 Cursor M. xa45 


NowBRTopmflls«*TQcliaruUAkalt«skeyaieivaM. IM 
•3190 pan SM «|Mk saat clMrubui,«iid aim sal dotaraphla. 
a bt/yudgem, tpi in E* P, (466a) ix ski 

J uSkn seraphin and eharuMo.Ut bab anglas two. 1413 
.vacL PUgr. Sowte u ix* <1889) y.Chambyn, my dara brodw, 
to whome U commyttad tha naked swarda for to kapa thm 
entre of panulys. iggy Therwtes in Four Old Plpys (1848) 
8a The rvue slonaa or Dauyd . . the wing with which saint 
MychMlf dyd fly 10 his mount, the counters wharwith 
cherubyn, did cheristones coudl (1876 Piet, Chr, Amiiq, 
1 . 89/3 From the name of Uriel being little known, iho 
fourth archaml is daiigoated in some medimval monu- 
menu as Sl Cnarubin J 

td. Used collectively for g guard, company, or 
order of angels. Obs. 

e 1367 Eulog, Hist, <1860) TI. iv. xL la Cherubin quoqne, 
id est, Angelorum prmsidium. fiBi Wvclir Gen* iii. as 
Cherubyn, that is keplng of aungals. tmig Berthelet's ed. of 
Trsvisa Barth. De P, R, 11, ix, Tha if^ra hyght chain, 
byn, and is to vnderstonde, plente cf counnynge. 1813 R. C 
Table Alph. <ed. 3) Cherubin, order of Angels. 

t Perhaps formerly taken in tense c. or d. in 
the Te Deum : see a. 


2 . In extant use : A being of a celestial or 
angelic order. 

a. One of the 'living creatures* mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
Temple. 

b. One of the second order of angels of 
Dionysian hierarchy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in love) ; a con* 
ventional representation of such an an^Uc being 
in painting or sculpture. 

As the Christian notion was simply super-imposed as a 
kind of gloss upon the Hebrew, the two are not usually 
separable in med.L or Eng. Milton completely blends 
them, as did e.g, Dnrandus in his Rationale Divinorum 
O^ciorum (xaBoi. In early Christian art, cherubim were 
app. coloured red, but according to some^ blue, the sera- 
phim being red. In modern art, a cherub kb usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of a 
child's head with wings but no body. 

fo. Sing, cherubin. Obs. (Cf. I c.) 

Wyclip Exod. xxv. 19 That o cherubyn 11388 cheruM 
be in the o syde . . and that othere In that othere. c 1380 
Chaucrr Prol. 614 A somonour . . That hadde a fyr reed 
cherubynnes \v.r. -ynys, -ynes] face. 1517 TorKington 
Pilgr. (1B84) 70 A cherybyn of gold xil spane long, c 1570 
Thvnnb Prtae 4 Loud, cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn. 1597 Shaks. Loved* Compi, 319 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover'd, a xda6 Bacon 
New Atl. (1658) aa The Spirit of Chastity, .in the likonesse 
of a fair beautitull Cherubine. 1834 Tkr. Taylor Real Pres, 
1. ii, No more then we know how a unenibin sings or thinka 
1700 Drvdbm Pal. St Arc. Ded., God in cither eye has placed 
a cherubin. xTeBrsa, }ktoxvt, h Cherub ox Cherubin. So 
syax-si in Bailey. ii74»-sleo Cherub or Cherubim [with 
pi. dmsX] 

fi. Sing, cherub. 

c 138s Wyclip Keek, xli xB. & cherubyns forged ft palmes ; 
A a palme bitwix cherub & cherub, & cherub haode two 
facea 1335 Coverdale Exod, xxv. 19 And thou shall make 
two Cherubyns . . y' Jhe one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende. — a Sant. xxii. ix He sat vpon Cherub and dyd flee. 
1368 Bible (Bishops') ibid.. He rode vpon CeruR —Exod, 
xxxvii. 7 One Cherub on the one side, and another Cherub, 
etc. im Snake Ham iv. iii. 50, 1 see a Cherube that 
see's him. 183a Milton Pens, 54 With thee bring . . The 
Cherub Contemplation. — P, L. vii. 198 Cherub and Seraph, 
Potentates and Thrones. And Veitues, winged Spirita 1733 
Pope Prol, Sat. 331 A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
€ iBoo Dibdin Poor Jack, There's a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft To keep watch for the li fe of poor Jack. 183a 
G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 1. 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some Angle as a diminutive 
ornament. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Lffe viii. i. (1876) a8x A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 


7. Sing, cherubim. Oba. (Still dial, and vulgar^ 
Bible (Bishops’) ed. 1573 Exod. xxv. 18-19 Thou *kalt 
make two Cherubims of gold, .the one Cherubim sbalt thou 
make on the one ende \elstwlure cherub]. 1673 Lotiy's Call, 
11. iii. 88 The ardor of a cherubim. 1709 Swipt & Addi- 
son Taller No. 33 F a Why should she wish to be a Cheru- 
bim, when 'tig Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable? 
1848 Dickens Domber xxxi, As he looks up at the organ, 
Miss I'ox in the gallery shrinks behind the fat legs of a 
cherubim on a monument. 

t Plural cherubins. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8a8a pe gilden qyle, be propiciatori, Tua 
cherubins [e/.r.-yneB;L X38a Wyclip xxv. iBTwoaoldun 

cherubyns. — Ee^ x. ao Foure cherubyns. 1490 Caxtom 
How to Die 22 The cherubyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe. 1333 Cover dalr Exod. xxv. 18 Two Cherw 
byns of b^ten ^de. 1549-63 Sternhold A H. Ps. xviii 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. iM 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 111 ii. 74 Feares make diucls of Cherubins. 
1673 H. More Appendix 11 The Cherubins in the Ark were 
of tnis figure. 

t €. Plural cherubin, Obs. or arch. 

Wyclip A'j'wf. xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn [1388 cheni- 
bins] of gold, .two cherubyn in either heijtis. c X400 Maun- 
DEV. viii 86, 4 Lyouns of Ciold, upon the whiche thei bare 
Cherubjm of Gold, xa Spannes long. {Cherstbin in the Te 
Deum is now taken as an archaic plund : see below P.] 
f. Plural cherubims. (arch, or vulgar). 

1533 Coverdale Exod. xxvi i Cherubyins shaJt thou make 
theron of broderd worke [elsewhere -ins, -yns^ or cherubs, 
•es]. Z368 Bible (Bishops') ed. X573 iii. as He set 
Cherubims and a flaming sword. — Heb. ix. 5 And oner 
it the Cherubims of glory [so always}. s6xi Bible Exod. 
xxv. iB 'I'hou shall make two CheruDims of gold. 1649 Jbr. 
Taylor Life of Christ 1. iv, Inflam’d beyond the love of 
Seraphims, .made more knowing then Cherubims. x688 R. 
Holme Artnoury 11. 14/t If there be but one in a Coat it ia 
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culled a Chensb, but if raore then CheniUm]i. 1714 S/^eet 
No. 600 r 7 Kabbins tell us, that the chenibims are a Sict of 
Angela who know most. X7d8~7i H. Walpolb 
Anted. Paint . (17S6) IV. 907 Mural tableta with cherubtmB 
and flaming urns. 1771 .SMOi.t.jcrr Jfum/dt. CL I..et. 10 June, 

( I'heyJ king psairna and hymns like twocherubinu. 

f\. Plural cherubim. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i . 98 The fint place.. la gluen to 
the Angels of loue, which are tcarmed Seraphim, the second 
to the Angels of light, winch are tearmed Cherubim. 1667 
Milton P. L vi. too Majesty Divine, enclos’cLWith Flam- 
ing Cherubim. IbuL xi. 128 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
ChcTuliim : four faces each Had, like a double Janus : ail 
their shape Spangl’d with eyes, lyrf 7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. 
(1760) 111 . 5a 'J'he groupe of cherubim, aerapnim, etc. in a 
marble basso-relievo. i6as Byron Cain 1. 1. 418, 1 have 
heard it said, The seraphs love most— cherubim know most. 
1864 Puaxv Lett. Daniel viii. 590 'J'he Cherubim .. were ob- 
jects of awe. 1885 Biblb ^Revised* Gen. iil 94 He placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim \.*o aiwayt\. 
ft. Plural cherubs. 

1596 1 ‘iNDALB /feb. ix. 5 The cherubis of glory [Wyclip 
and 1388 cherubyns, Covkrd. - ins, Cranmbk -ims, 

Pible -ims, Gennut -ima, Hhem. .ins, x6ii -ims, 1881 ‘im]. 
1535 Coverdalb Gen iii. 34 Before the garden of Eden he 
set Chcrubes. — i Kings vi. 2 { He made aUo. .two Cheru- 
biris. .One wyngc of ether of the Cherubs had fyuo rubyieii. 
1609 Birlk (I)uuay ) Kisek. x, i Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
fj/» thraughant the Chapter], a 17x1 Ken Lfyiunothea 
Wks. i/ai 111 . ant Cherubs encircling Heav’n with Swords 
of Flame. 17x8 Priori Selamon 1. ad fin., 'i'hai fatal 'I'ree. . 
Which flaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard. x8ea 
Byron Vis. Jndgm. xxxi, The cherubs and the saiius bow'd 
down liefore That archangelic hierarch. 

It In the Te Deum^ in icitli c., cherubin and sera- 
phin^ may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural ; but they may also (as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plural, and in edd. of the Prayer-bk. of 
the American Episcopal Church, altered to 'cheru- 
bim and seraphim*. 

CX400 Primer MS. fA&ske\l Mon. Pit. Eccl. Angt. (168a) 
111 . 1S16 To thee cherubyn and seraphym : crien with un- 
cecynge vuis. c Douce MS. 975 If. 6 b To thee chcru- 
byn and seraphin : crien with outen stentinge. c x4ao Douce 
MS 946 If. x6 b ‘i'o the cherubyn and seraphyn cryeth with 
voyce withouten cessyngc. 1543 Prymer in Eng. 4 - Lat.^ 
nee 0/ Samm C. v. b To the crye forth all Angels. .To the 
thun' cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynually. 1546 
Printer^ Too the Cherubin and Seraphin continually do cry. 
1349-69 Sternh. & Hoi*K. Ps. 116x9) To thee Cherub and 
Mruphin, to cry they doc nut lin. 

3 . transf Applied to persons : + a. (In form 
cherubin^ to a divine of surpassing intellect, Obs. 

XS47 Hooper Decl. 0/ Christ 4 his Ojffice iv, No mans 
authorikie, Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or oCher Cherubim 
•r Cherabiin [ 7 Sersipluiii]. 1638 E. Knot in Chilhngw. 
Kelig. ProL I. iv. 1 9 S. Thomas (Aquinas] the Cherubim 
among Divines. 

t b. (in form cherubin) to a beautiful or beloved 
woman (cf. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 63 Tliou young and Rose lip'd 
Cherubin. 1610 — Ternf*. t. ii. 15a. 1634 Habincton Cas~ 
tara 1. viii. (Arb.) rx Sing forth swede Cherubin. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. v. t. 1756 Hadsi thou been honest, thou hadst 
been a Cherubin. 

o. (ill form cherub, pi, cherubs) to a beautiful 
and innocent child. 

X705 Otway Orjihau ii. ii. 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me? 18x4 Scott Wav. li. The round-faced rosy 
cherub before him. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . x8 Two 
little chenilis appeared in the Clapham Paradise. 1S83 
Mibb Braddon Ishsnael iv, The youngest .. a rosy-chceked 
cherub, with golden curU. 

d. Cherubim', a provincial name of the Barn 
Owl. 

X864 Harry Jones Holiday Papers 391 You’ve been and 
Bhot a cherubim. 18B5 Sw At NEON Prou. Homes Brit. Birds 
196 [Locality not given.) 

a. Chenibims : a nickname of the nth Hussars, 

‘ by a bad pun ' from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. A Fable. 
t 4 . Jn the cherubim: unsubstantial, fanciful, 

* in the clouds *. Obs. rare. 

1^ Udall Erasm. A/op A, ito fD.) Diogenes mocking 
Boch quidiflcall trifles, that were al in the cherubiiis, said, etc. 
6 . attrib. and in camb. 

1607 Shake. Timon iv. iii. 63 This fell whore . .Hath in her 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubin 
looke. 161 x CoTGR. a v. Cherubin, Rouge comme vn Ckem- 
Hn. Red-faced, Chenibin-faced, hauing a fierie facies like a 
Cherubin. 16x7 S. Collins Di^. Bp. Ely 415 Seraph -like, 
not Cherub-Kke. a xm Gray Bard ix, A voice, as of the 
Cherub-Cboir. typs W. Romerts Looker-on No.9z With a 
little cherub-like face. 1704 Colrriixxb Death of Chatter- 
ten 7 Assume, O Death ! Che cherub wings of Peace. xBxe 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixv, Ah, Vice 1 how soft are thy volup- 
tuous ways . .A cherub-hydra round ui dost thon gape. i8ai 
— Cain i. i. 90 The cherubim-defended battkenienti. Ibid. 

II. ii 139 The cherub-guarded walla of Eden. \8m Mas. 
Forrester Mignon 1 . xa The gold-framed cherub face. 

Cherubio (t/dri^ bik), a. [f. CuKRUB 4 -10 ; 
cf. F. chirubique^ Of, pertaining to, or rtiem- 
bling, a cherub or cheniM ; angelic. 

Ches^ie doctor: a title given to Thomas Aquinas. Cheru- 
bic friar : a Dominican. Cherukie form in art : a 
sentation of the four faces of the 'living creatures * in Ese- 
kiel's vision. Cherubic symbols : representatknis of the four 

* living creatures ' of ERekiel and the ApocalypBe as symbols 
of the Tour evangelisu. Cherubic hymm : a hymn ocemriag 
in the chief eastern liturgies, banning ivith 'iWe) who 
mystically represent the cherubim . 

ci 63 o Mn.TONif/ad'sfrwmAftfrfrxtThe Cherubick Hoet | 
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in thousand ouires Touch their immoital Harpe. 1887 — - 
P, L. V. 547 Cnenibic Songs by night from neighbouring Hills. 
1667 H. Moss DiVn Dial, iil xxtii (17x3) 999 The Cherubick 
or Angelick Body, 1709 Kbnmet Erasmus On Folly isi 
They shall cite their doctors invincible, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. s8e6 Southbv Lett, to Butler 
5U The Svapmc and Cherubic friars. ^ s866 N. 4 Q, 3rd Ser. 
Ix. 468/1 Plates of the Four Evangelists with the chendiic 
symbola 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmoss. 6a A fairer Eden . . 
where no cherubic sword guards the way. iByg E. Whits 
LHe in Christ iii. xx. (18781 065 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. xStA Diet. Chr. Aniuf. 1 Bo/i Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the tour ' Living Creatures . /bid. 1. 634 x A 
. .tetramorph or cherubic form bearing the evangelic sym- 
bols. Ibid. 1. 8oi/x While it is being sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubic hymn. 

b. Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 
having a childish innocent face. 

x86o REATit Cloister ^ H. IV. 393 Tlie innocent distress 
on the cherubic face. 

2 . as jA —Cherubic friar, Dominican. 
s8a6 Southey Lett, to Butler |$f6 A host of shaven and 
shorn Chcrubics have follow«i hun. 

t Clierii’bical, prec. + -al.] 

*prcc. Hence Oliani’b&oallanxx/t^. 

X007 S. Collins Serm. (t6o8) 54 The sword Chcrubicajl 
that glitters afore Paradise. tBt$Curry‘C. for Cox-C Ui. 
138 Lyra, with the rest of your Chenibicall Expositors. 
10x6 K. Shri.don Mirac. Ck. Rome viii. 169 The cheru- 
bicall angel, which . . spoke to Sl Francia 1B63 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. i. iv, Cherubically escorted. 

Chorubim, -in, sb. see Chkrdb. 
t Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (i6xx) VII. 938 We should have 
gone on cherubiminff of it and caroUina, to the end of the 
chapter. 1760-8S Walfolk Lett, to Mann, Cberubimed 
and seraphimed. 

Oherubi’mio, a. rare. [f. cherubim -IC.] -i 
CURRUBIO. 

1794 J. Wolcott (P. Plndar\ Rowl. for Oliver II. 174 With 
cherubimic smiles and placid blows. 

Cherubi’inioal, a. *=prec. 

X73T-4S Bailey, Cherubintical, of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. X775 Adair A mer. Ind. ly I’hc chcrubimical figures, 
that were carried on the four principal standards of Israel. 
1854,1 .ady Lvtion Behind the Scenes II 234 His face, was 
rud^, round, and cherubimical X883 Con temp. Rev. Mar. 
340 Her beauty is. .fair, round and cherubimical. 

t Cherubi'nieal, a. Obs. [f. cherubin 4 -10 
+ -AL. (Cf. rabbinical.)'] *=:Chriiubic. 

C1601 W. Watson Decacoraon <1609) 201 No lew Cheru- 
binicaU knowledge then Seraphical /eale. 1636 Trapp 
Comm. Coloss. iii. 5 llib is more than to have seraphical 
knowledge and cherubinical affections. 

Cherup, obs. form of Chirrup. 
t Chemrep v. Obs. To twist. 
cxetpPromp. Parv, 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn {H, chenryn 
or fretyn, P. cheruen or freten], torqueo. — Chervynge 
or fretynge in I»e wombe, torch. 

Cher^ (tjd’ivil). Forma; i omrillle, oerfelle, 
oerflUe, 3 ohoreulUe, 4 obiruylle, 4-6 oher- 
ueU(e, 5 oherefelle, 6 oheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
oharuiel, -uel, -vyle, 6-7 ohervill, ohervlle, 7 
oherflll, 6- oherviL fOE. cmrfiUe, cerfilU, -felle, 
ad. L. chitr{e)phylla pi. of ch’o>rephyllum, a. Gr. 
Xtupiipvkhou, applied to the same plant. Cf. 
OHG. kervela, kervoia wk. fcm., MHG. kervele, 
f. kervel m., Ger. kerbel m., M 1 .<G. and MDu, ker- 
vc/e, kervel, Du. kervel fern., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant cmrefolium. The second element 
of the Gr. is ipvkKov leaf, the 6rst possibly from the 
vb. rejoico» be glad, bail. CfCERPorL.] 

1 . A garden pot-herb {Anthriscus Cerefolium, 
formerly Chaerophy Hum sativum, N.O. Umbelliferm) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatic flavour to soups, stews, salads, etc. 

a 750 Corpus Gl. in Wr.-WiUrker X9 Cerefotinm, cerfelle. 
r xooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 80 Wifl springe . . cerfillan. c isfls 
Poe. in Wr.-Wftlcker 558 Herba Roberti, i. Rerbe Robert, f. 
chsreuille. igfa Langl. P. PL A. vii. sBz Chibolles, cherue- 
lys [v.r. A chiriuellis, B chcruelles] and ripe chiries moi^e. 
e 1450 Alpkita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfolium, gall, cerfoil, 
anM. cherefelle. 1533 Elvot Cast. Heltke (Z54X 1 97 i^Cher- 
uyle is ver)'e profytable unto the stomacke. 1573 Tusber 
liush. (1878) m Neceesarie herbes to growe in tne garden 
for Physick. .Chsruiel. 1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, 
Cerfueil, ChanieL 1699 Evelyn Chervil, whose 

tender Tops . .are never to be wanting in our Sallets. 18x3 
C. Marshall Garden, xvi. (ed. 5) 965 Chervil . . was fonuerly 
in much estimation for its warm taste, i86e DsLAMEa Kitc^ 
Card. X94 Chervil, .is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chraped fine, in salads, stallings, sauces, and omelettes. 

2 . With various qualifying words : 

Bur Chervil, Anthriscus vulgaris \ Great O., 
Sweet 0 ., Myrrhis odorata ; Hemlock O., Bough 
O., Torilis Anthriscus ; Cow O , Mook O., Wild 
O., also called Cow Parsley, Anthriscus sylves^ 
tris; Needle O., Wild O., Scandix Pecten, 
commonly called Venus' Needle. 

istB Lvtb Dodoens 6x5 In Englishe, Shepheardet Needel, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. \Ufi Ger aid Herbal n. 
ccccx vi. X039 Sweet cheraill, or sweet uiMly. s688 R. Holms 
Armoury 11, qBlx Sweet CUley, or Chervil .. [hath] . . the 
leaves much cut and jagged. 1785 Ainsworth Lai, Dkt, 
(Morell) iL Peeieu Veneris, a kind of herb, wild chervil. 
1794 Mastyn Roueseade Bot. xvii. 93X Two umbellate plants 
. , under every hedge, called Wild Chervil and Rough Chervil 
1804 Med. JrnL VlI. 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, ^w 
parsley. Cow weed chervil dbgg Lubsock Set. Lest, I ei 


OSBSXXi. 

The eomnum WiU OiwtU, Chmr^fhyUtmi vhtttf* Cowr 
Authruestel. 

Chery(e, obs. f. Chkrrt sb, 

Cherygghei seeCHXKisii. 

Chorytabla, -te, obs. ff. Charitablb, -tt. 
Chea, obs. form of Cukhb sb.l 
Chegabell, -able, -abyll, obs. ff. Cbabublk 
C heaal, ob.<t. form of Chisel. 
tChemboU. Obs. Forms; 5 ohesbowlle, 
ohesebolle, ohesaeboUe, 5-6 oheaboH^e, 6 ohea- 
boull, oheaeboula, Sc. ohaabollo, 6-7 ohan- 
boula, oheesebowl(e, .S^. oheabow, 7 ohenshe^ 
oheesbowl, oheeseboul. Sc. ohasbow. [Cited in 
Promp. Parv. and by a number of authors ns cheese^ 
bowl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as cheese, MK. chese, in composition 
has become ches- as in Chksfobd, cheslip or 
Chiebelip, and bolle is the M£. form of B(>wl; 
but the reason for the name is not obvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with chibolle, Chi- 
BOL, chesbolle being given in various 15th c. Voca- 
bularies as ' onion , and chebole in one as ' poppy \ 
(The conjecture that ckesboil s* ball of pebbly Meda , as if 
the first part were chesil, OE. ceossl, has no basU in fact.)] 
A poppy ; particularly the Opium 4 *oppy {papa- 
ver somnifes'um). 

c 1400 I^allad. OH Husb. x. 134 Giesbolles nowe beth sows 
in hoote and drie. c 1495 roc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 644 Hec 
papauer, chesbolle. CX440 Prom/. Parv. 73 CheseboUe, 
papaver. xgu Bellenden Lhy 1. liv. (1899) 94 He Btraik 
of the hedis m the chesbowis . .with hU club. X5S4 PhaEs 
Regim. l.yje (1560) Riij, The headcs of popple, called ches- 
boUes. X5A9 Coiupi. Scot, xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that greu hie, he straik the hetdU fra them. 1597 
Gerard Herbal Ixviii. 99B Pcmpie is called, .in English Pop- 
pie, and Cheesehowles x6xx Cotur., Olietie, Poppie, 
Chessbulls, or Cheesc-bowles. CX630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (17x1) 2/2 Beneath a slec^ chesbow. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden iii 6 Poppy for the most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Ked-wced ; in others. Cheese- 
bouls. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 67/2 Pash-Poles, or 
Chesboule, are double Poppies, 
b. attiib. 

e X4M MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. fol. 9 (HalHw.) A male fulle of 
chescbolle sede. X5X3 Douglas ^neis iv. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
chesbow seid. Ibid. ix. vii. 150 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we sc Dow down thare knoppis. 

Ii »Chibol, an onion. 

e xaxoSwete Susans xosiMS. Phil) ipsrs4so) The cheruyle, 
he cnolet, he chesbull, pe cheve tVernon MS. a 14001 pe 
chyue and be chollet, )>e chibolle, he cheue]. c X4a5 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wtiicker 644 Ilec scpula. chesbolle. X483 Catk, 
Angl. 62 A Chesse holle [v.r. Chesbowlle],/fo/aNrr, ciuolut, 
a zgoo Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 710 Hec se/a, a chesbolle. 

Chese, obs. f. Cukkhe, Choose. 

Cheseble, obs. f. Chasuble. 

Ghe8el(e, -ell(e, obs. ff. Chesil, Chisel sb.^ 
Chesellp, -lope, obs. ff. Cheeselif ^ and 
Chesen, variant of Chesoun, Obs., cause, 
t Clie'gford. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 oheafoord, 
oheMeford, 9 dial, oheeseford. [f. Cheese -y ford , . 
possibly a corruption of fat in an unaccented syl- 
lable ; but not certainly explained (can it have 
been mixed up with the -hood of Chessart, ehi%- 
Mard?).] A cheese- vat. 

1996 Wills 4 /nv, N. C. (x86o) 11 . 971, id chesfordei, for 
cheese. i6xx Cotgr., Caseret, a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in. Ibid,, Fromage esclieei, formed in the 
Cheese-fat ; or, that hath still on it the print of the Chesfoord. 
188^-79 Jamibsom, Ckes^ford, Cheeseford, the mould in 
which Cheese is mode. Also Chineard, Kaisart. t88x 
Evans Leierstersh. Wds. (K D. S.) Cheqford, vox. pron. of 
* cheese-vat 

Chesllirg (tje-jai). The name of an English 
county. Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin] 
To grin like a Cheshire cat. 

1770-xBsA [see Cat 13 f]. i 837 'f 9 HALiBvaroir Clockm, 
(i86a> 49 Lavender was there, .jprinpiu like a chesay cat* 
1866 Dodgson Alice tn WonderLvuL 
Okenhire Ohammm (a well-kndWn kind). 

19197 Return fr. Pamattue Prol 10 Hee never 

aince durst name a peece of cheese, llioughe Chusire seems 
to priviledge his name. 1638T. Vbrnev id V. Papers (1853) 
^7 Twenty holland cheeseiL or good cheasheir cnees. xfa9 
R. Langfdbo TradeBe A Cnethire Cheese, .at lod. p. lb. 
t OknghlTe-roaad, * a rough dance * (N.). 

1706 Fasquhar ReeruitifUf Qficer v. il (Hoppe) He shall 
box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the country. 1707 £. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. iv. (N.) The 
fidlers. with their chaplets crown'd, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshire-round. 

Ohesil^p ohiiel (tje*z!l, tji-z^). Forms; i 
oiell, oisAl, oysel, oeosel, 9 ohiael, 4-7 oho8el(l, 
5 chMylle, ohyeel, sohesefle, 6 oheHill,o]il8il(le, 
olieM«U, 7 ohinel, p ohaell. [OE. eisil, ceosel, 
cysel, corresp. to OHG. chisil (MHG. kisel, Ger. 
kitsel, MDu. keut) OTeut. tyjx ^kesulo-, Hisilo-, 
deny, of *kiso-, whence MHG. iii, Ger. kies ^vel. 
As the word is now chiefly dmlecUl, or retained in 
place names, thetpellingis unfixed ; ChesiloikdChisel 
both occur in place-names. See also Chirbl bran.] 
1 . A collective name for small pebbles, such at 
those of the sea-beach; graveC shingle. (In 
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itxA (I 495 > sfio A lytylk itona that hyghte Scnijwlaa, chaaell : 
and M mooM reach and •harea. .yfit fall batwanaa maanat 
fote and the shoo tt greuith full sore, a MyttAtiAx) 

56 As sond in the se. . Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
c Ptvw/. Partf. 76 Chysel, or grauel, actrua iarma P.l 
tubutum. aELANO Itin. III. 7a To trench the Chisil 

hard by Seton Toun» and ther to let in the Se. vifin Tun- 
BBBV. in Chalmers Eng. Paeti 1 1. 644 On the sandie Cheasell. 
^1830 Risoon Surv, Dtvon | a8 (x8zo) ^ A port.. now 
choaked with chisel and sands. Ibid, f 130 Separated from 
the sea by a ridge of chesell. 

b. €Utrib. and Comb.f as ehtsil stone \ Ohaail- 
BaJik or Baaoh (f the C/tesil ) : bee qaot OhetU 
Bpap, a mineral. 


ct^tfsPici. Voe. in Wr.-Wttlcker 769 Hte gloria^ a sche- 
sellestone. ig^ Hasrison Descr. Brit, in Holinshed 
Chron. xii. 58 The head or point of the Chesill lieng north* 
west, which stretcheth vp from thence, about seauen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. iBjs £• Pearsb in Bray Descr. 
Detnm Hi. xxxix. 355 SjMciniens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured. 1837 Psnny Cycl. IX. 93/x The island has one 
village, Chesiuon, at the commencement of the Chesil bank 
. .Portland, .has Iona been united to[the main land] hy the 
Chesil Bank, one of the longest and moat extraordinary 
ri^es of pebbles in Europe. 

ohiSMbL A imallp imooth green 
▼ariety of Pear. 

1684 E VK1.YN Kal. Hort. (1729^ aio July, Fruits in Prime 
. . green Chesil Pears. 1967 Abercrombie Every M. tram 
Card , ' 1803) 672/1 Pears, Green Chis.saL 

t Chesil.^ Ohs. rare. [ad. OF. chesuU ; see 

CHABUBLB.] ^CMAfiUHLE. 

1583-87 Foxb A.^ M. (1684) II. 86/3 Then he took away 
from him the Chesil. saying : By good right we do despoil 
thee of this Priestly Ornament, which s^niheth Charity. 

Fuller Holy 4r Prof. St. l xiiL 43 Those shaveling 
with their stoles and chesiis. 


Chesil.^ obs. toi m of Chisel, an edge-tool. 

Ch 60 il-bob. dial. Also ohiaael-, ohissle-. « 

Chke-helip, Chehlook, wood-louse, 

1881 Smith /. ef Wight 67 ., Chtssel-Bob, the wood-louse. 
!“3 Cope /latntj^sh. O'i., Chnil-bob^ the wood-louse (North 
Hants). 1888 Lowslev Btrksh. GL^ Chieule Bob$t the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old bricks, etc. 

Oheaiun. variant of Chehoub, Obs.^ cause. 

Chealebp -lep(ep -lipp -lop(e, -lypp, obs. ff. 
CHEKaELiP, rennet, and wood-louse. 

t Chesloaf. Perh. for chiseUloaf « bran-loaf ; 
but probably an error for chet-^ Cheat-, loaf. 

18x1 CoTGB., Pain de hrmsse^ a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. 

t Che'Slooka Obi. exc. dial. Also 6 oheatlook, 
7 ohealok, 9 dial, oheeselog. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

On one side the word appears related to the eauivalent 
ekeelop^ Chrxsklip ; on the other, Che form cA/r /-/ace appears 
to be supported by an equivalent loch~chest^ l9€k’<h€eter 

* wood-louse found by J. O. Halliwell in use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv, as locckceter', also by 
the equivalent name CHEsr-woRM.] 

A woodlouse, allied animal. 

X57^ Hellowes Gneuardi Fam. Ep. (1577) 04 The timber 
Chat is not seasoned, is spoiled with chestlockes. 1609 C. 
Butleh Fern. Mon. (16341 128 Ashes strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not sufler .. Earwig, Cheslok, or black 
Blatta to harbour there. x888 Gardener fr. Bucks says 

* We used to call them [wood-lice] cheeselogs, ’ C. B. Mount. 

Chesnut, variant form of Chestnut. 

f ClieBOimi sb. Obs. Forms: 3-5 oheson, 
-iin, -oun, (4 -lun), 5 -oune, -owns, ohesen, 6 
Sc. chasoun, ohesaoun. [Aphetic form of 
Achbsoun, Enohesouk.] 

1 . Occasion, cause, reason. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3^5 He was ])e chesun of hir fine. Of 
him SCO deid in gesme. cxjjo R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 
xag pe Kyng for bat cheson wrathed with Thomas, exyps 
Hampoijc Prose I'r. (18661 10 Here es forbodene athe with- 
owttene cheson. igBa Wyclif i Kings xxi. 29 For he is 
inekid bi chesoun of me [13B8 for the cause of me], c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 73 Chesun, or cawse [>499 chesen], causa 
[X499 occasio\ c 1480 T. Walton Spec. Ckr. in Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 6 And why this Cite destroied was Fals 
nnd coueitous men grete cheson was. 

2 . A cause or occasion of offence ; ground of 
complaint ; complaint, charge, or accusation ; in 
Sc. objection, exception, demur. 

A 1300 Cursor Of. 10^36 (G 9 tt.> Ne sal na womman wid 
right resun Agaynes hir haue nan ille chesun. cxgag Seven 
Sag. (P.) 680 Anothir cheson I have goode. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 71 x The lordis. .maid nim tutour with thair 
haill consent. Into that tyme without deboit or chasoun. 
a 15^ Priests ^ Peblis (Jam.) To that I can, nor na man, 
have chessoun. x^ Rolland Crt. Ifenus iv. 3x6 All hir 
•awis they ratifeit out chessoua 

3 . Case, condition. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 907a pan hure upak hat burde bri^t : 
herknyah my chesoun. c X450 Guy Warw. (C.) 43x4, I may 
tiot telle, be my crowne, To no wyght my chesowne. 

t ChesOUllf V. Obs. In 6 Sc. ohessoun, ohei- 
8on(e. [f. prec. sb., after OF. aehaisoner ‘ to ac- 
cuse, to picke a quairell against’ (Cotgr.). CC 
med.L. occasioeeare jus vocare (Du Cange).] 

To bring a charge against ; to accuse, blame. 


188 ^ F^iag 173 Soottis Ldidb ehUkaaes he 

gwt Wd ai^ cfaBMNMka In fimmncR fast, a iga Priuteof 
X Ittlk him not m oidit tbia will bib dheMonn. igM 
Rolland Seven Sag* U837) AQ, Tl^rfoir my woidia. m 
that thou not cheHonn. 

tCOlO*0OtttAiU«i a. Obs. rt prec. -f «abijl] 
Liable to charge ot acenaation, blameable. 

.VMS Hamroui Peaiier exvUi. x68 My dednere. .alonyd 
byfor pt pof men thynke )Mum chesunabue. 

OkttW (tjea), lA.f Forms: 4-5 ohea, ohMi, 
4~7 oheaae^ 5 aoheaae, 4, 7- oheaa ; in Comb. 6 
oheaat, Sc. ohas, 6-7 oheat(a, 7 ohea ; also 5-6 
ohaaaea, 6 cheatea, oheMt(a)a, 7 oheato- [ME. 
ekes, cbess. apbetic f. AP'. and OF. escAbs (OF. also 
eschccs. escAas, escAox^ j, mod.F. kAecs^khO^d) 
‘chequers, chess', pL of escAec (escac. etc.) Check 
sb^ So med.L. had scacct, seSet, scdcAi, It. 
scaccAit Pr. escacos, all plum Is, as name of the 
game ; Sp. and Pg., on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ajedrez, Pg. xetdrez, the Arabic name, 
^yJa-S» skdi-ranj\ from OPers. cAatrang, Skr. 
^ chaturanga lit ‘ the four angas or members of 
an army (elephants, horses, chariots, foot-soldiers)’. 
Cf. Check sb.^l 

1 . A game of skill played by two persons, on a 
chequered board divided into sixty-four 6(]uare8; 
Mch player having a set of sixteen ‘men’, consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
castles or rooks, and eight pawns ; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary’s king in check- 
mate. (In early use, often tAe cAess.) 

U sx8o A. Nbckam De Nat. Berum [cap. DeScaccie]. Da 
scaccorum ludo. .acribere non erit molMtum.] a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. (00X6)28338, i hama liked, .til idel gammea.cneaa and 
tablia cxysnCoer de L. 2172 They found Kyng Richard 
at play. At the cheaa in hie galeye. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. 
T. X73 They dauncen and th^ pieyen at chea (v. r. cbeaac] 
and tablea. 1474 Caxton Ckesse a Vnder thia k^g waa 
thia game and playe of the cheaae founden. 1546 Langley 
Pol. t^erg. De lm*ent. 11. viii. 40 b. The Chease were in- 
uented . .by a certaine wiseman cafled Xerxes. 2830 Brath- 
WAIT Eug. 6'Fii//.( 164 1)96 There ia no one game which may 
seeme to represent the state of mans life to the full so well 
as the chesse. 1843 ^>8 T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. | 19 
Thus the Dcvill playd at Chesse with mee. lioa Haxlitt 
Table-t. 1 . V. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. 

tb. in form cAesses^ cAests. 

1440 J. Shipley Dethe K. James fi8i8> 12 As the Kyng 
plaia at the chesses with oone of nis knyghtis. c 1489 
Caxtom Sonnes of Aymon ii. 58 As they were playnge 
togyder at the Chesses. xss8 T. Hobv tr. Castigtlone's 
Courtyer (1561) Yy iv b. To m meanly seene in the play at 
Cheste.s. sgfia J. Kowuottom ipitle) The Pleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. cx8io Donne Poems^ end 
Lett, to Sir H. Wootton. Whose deepest projects, and 
emgious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 
1840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. x8x Chesta 


c 1857 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. (z847> 857/a, I have 

often observed, that a desperate game at Chess has been 
recover’d after the loss of the Nobuity, only by playing the 
pawns well. s8^ F. £. Gretton Classical Coincidsfues 

vii. 5 Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabius. 

t 2 b. The pieces or board used in playing ; the 

Chesh-mbn. Obs. [So med.L. scacci, OF. eschecs!] 

1303 R. Briwhe Nandi. Synne 4308 Take fur^e the chesse 
or pc tabler. c xjxaSir 7'rrstr. 1227 His harp, liis croude 
was rike, His ubles, his ches he bare, c 1400 Beryn 1732 
The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh ft newe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. viii. After that it is said in the chappitres 
of theschessys. 16x8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 35 
Called him the son of a bastard and threw the chess in his face. 

3 . Loosely used to translate Gr. AarpAiyaKoi^ wca- 
aof, L. tesserWf etc. 

Higden (Ro1l8>VII.75 Kny^btesof golde play- 
enge with chesses of golde [tesseris aureis ; Trevisa, dees 
of golde]. 2876 IloBREB /IM xxiii. 90 And Childishly the 
quarrel took at Chess [^ 4 j ao-rpaydAoioi]. lyag Pope 
Odyss. 1. 143 At Chess [irsiroecoY] they vie. 

4. Como.t as chess ’game^ -^Ing, ^pcnim, •player, 
•playing, -rook \ f ohera-maker, one who makes 
chess-men, etc. ; t ohesa-play, (a.) ? a set of 
materials for the game, chess-board and chess-men 
(see quot. 1481) ; (A) the game of chess; oheas- 
table, a small table inlaid as a chess-boai-d. Also 
Chess-board, -man. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 13 Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high *ches8-game, whereof the 
pawns are Men. iA|8 J. Hall Poems 1. B Like ^Chess- 
kings brave. 1481 90 Howard Honsek, Bks. <1841) 5x4 
Pay[dl to the “chesmaker for ij *chesplayes vigi/. 1831 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 206 The soldier a ^chess-pawn to 
shoot and be shot at. 1596 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits 

viii. xia “Cheese-play, is one of the thinga which best dis- 
couereth the imagination. 1^8 Beale Chess, This most 
excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-play. Ibid, lax 
(Advt.) The Stationer to the Ingenious “Cnense-player. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 269 These machines . . sink 
into insignificance when compart with the automaton 
chess-playar. c zaoo St. A lextus (Laud 6as) 989 Of “cheese 
pleieyng ft of tablere. 1833 Brewster Nat. Mark xi. 172 
^iie chess-playing machine . . was exhibited . . in Presburg, 
Vienna, and Pana 1884 Boutbu. Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. 
(ad. 3) XV. X97 Charged with a golden “chess-rook. 

OhMa. sb,^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 ohes, 6-7 

oheMU ; //. 50I&M, 7 clief8(e, (obMU), (Sobase), 

^ ohMieE. 


(OoiMinwtoa tlM rm «r, E|Ba>a8 ar 

boaid has ba«8 otwleQlnsnd- Gmia4an8s ouv M W 
long hart; tbsy^ SM Mwavar 

1 , One tier or layer ab«m aiAothikr ^ a itorey of a 
Now only dM. 


e tgka Temtlty Mtyei. ay (Of t^ia aik] Ihra fliMi dmasW 
thay ar weUe nudaa was Biwr Fiosm. SAe* isttf8) 1118 
Observe that evary board l^dirsdtdy over iha board which 
is layde the nextechesee beaeath It saveene. 1877 B. Pxa- 
COCK N. W. Line. Oioet, (fi. D. S.) They heap *«aiob tmysi 
chess aboon ehess, lika eheney in a enp b o ar u. 

2. A row Hde aide with aaoiber. fObs. 

1534 iu £• Peacock JSs|r. CA. FmmitnmliUb) 198, ii cheswi 
of perie abowte every M them. s8si W. Lawsom OreA. 4 
Card. 111. vi. (t868) xs A gutter . . set wRhout with three or 
four chess of thorns. iM Suart. ft MamoI. Cmmiry 
Forme 87 Three or four Cbesso of stones. Ibid, 099 Ahose 
Bay trees dhall be planted in donbla chesia. a tyaa LttLn 
Hmb. Gloss, a v. in planting qulckseu a tingla ch a se is a 
single row ; a double chase means another row p l a n ted 
below the first. 

1 3 . The parallel rows of gniaa in an ear of 
com or grass. Obs. 

tjdo Turner Herbal yeptleel hath coiaonlyan Ear 
with ii chesbes or orders of com as barley hath, m lyea 
Lisle Hush, 154 The smutty ears are perfect in the chests. 
/bid. 908 The chaff of the chesses is dting. 

4 . Afil. in pi. The parallel planks of a pontoon- 
bridge. 

1803 Welunoton in Gurw. Di^. I. 488 Pladtig them at 

Q ier distances to fit the chesses or planks that cover the 
ge. 1899 F. GiirriTiM ArHL Man (188s) e77 Byre- 
moving the chesses over the gunnels, it may be bent. slf8 
Daily TeL 14 Apr.. Into these saddles were dropp^ the 
balks of timber which support the ‘ chesses* . . of the bridge. 

b. Hence CAess man, one whose dutv it is to 
lay the chesses in making a pontoon-bridge. 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Mil, Bridges (cd. 3) 66 Rafts Nos. 
5 and 6. — Chess Men.— Nos. 1 of No. 5 KiA will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

6. One of the parallel sections into which an 
apple, etc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
tu pole ; ‘ the chess or Hth of an orange, one of 
the divisions of it ' (Jam.). {JEc.) 

a xSoo Popular Rhyme In SibbiUd Poet. IV. lix. (Jsbl) 

I’ve a cherry, l*ve a chess ; Pve a bonny blue glass. 
CheBB» tb.^ [Cf. prec. : sense 3.] A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat : 
now chiefly in U.S.x see quotationa Cf. cAeat^ 
cheats. 


1738 W. Elus New Expori mo uis 71 _ 

— Mod. Husbastdmmn {xjui^ 111 . i. 50 (£. D. S.) Choi 
Weed IBromus secalimtsl. Ibid. Vlll. 304 Chess. sSsP 
Wbbstxr. CAees, in New- England, that weed which grows 
among wheat, and is supposed to be wheat degenerated or 
changed, as it abounds most in fields where the wheat is 
winter-killed. 1884 Millrm Plmsti-n., Cheat, Cheats, or 
Chess, Brvmus socalinuM end Lolium temulentum. Anieii- 
can C., Bromus K almiL 


CReu, sb.b Sc. [ad. F. cAAssis, and cAAsse : hi 
17th c. Kng. pi. chasses\ tee Chabsib.] 

1. A window sash ; « Chabsib, 
s8o8 in Jamieson. (Still in common use.) 

2 . A printer's Chase. (In Jamieson.) 

CheBB, V. dial. [? f. Chebb 

i8sB Dial, of Craven, Chess, to fnle up. 

ChesB, obs. Sc. form of Chabb jAI 


ChoBE, -e, obs. form of Jess. 
t CheBB-appla. 7 Obs. [Cf. Chequbb sB.^ 
The fruit of the Whiti-DBaIC, I^rus Aria. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

1840 Parkinson Theai. Bot. 1480 The natives [of West- 
moreland] call the berries red chesse apples and sea outers 
[sRldcrs]. (1884 in Miller /’Ash/-*.] 

ChesBart. Also ohiBiard, Katbart. (Jam.) 
[Cf. P'lem. kaeshorde (Kilisoi), keeshMrde (Plaiitin, 
157.S) lo same sense.] Sc. ^Chesford. 
a sBoo Agric. Surv. AyrsA. 433 (Jam.) Ihe curd . . is put 
into the cnessart or cheese-vaL 


COiftBB-board (tje-shd^id). The board on which 
chess is played. 

S474 Caxton Chesse 133 Of the chesse borde how it is 
msad. isds^ J. Rowbotham Chess Aviijb, Beholde hero 
the forme of the Checker or CheaWbouirie. s65a Gaulb 
Magastrom. 2i8 An oracle of Hercules, constituted by a 
chest-board. XO58 Brai.k Chess a. 17x8 PaiOR Alma iii. 4B8 
Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 1848 Kinoslxy 
Saint’s Trag. iv. ii. 193 Earth her chess-board, and tho 
men and women on it, merely pawns, 
b. attrib. 

164a Howell For. Trav. xiv, (Arb.> 65 Sevill is like a 
chesse-bord table, having as many Moriscos a<t Spaniards 

Chesaboll, chessebolle, var. of Chi^bdoll. 

ChaSBel. Also 8 ohasrwell, ohooBll. [app. 
f. Cheebk -(• Well.] A cheese-vat. 

1781 Kelly Sc. Prev. 141 G«n.) He is gone out of the 
cheswell that he was made in [ie. the position in which he 
waa bom]. 1805 R. Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. x w The 
curds are put into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 
placed under the press. 1848 I. Baxteb Libr. Pract. Agric, 
I. 909 The press (constractea so as to hold four chessils) .• 
A fine round cloth, the siae of the cheasil bottom. 

CheBse-meyiie : see Chebb-mee. 

t Chesses. Obs. An old name for the Peony. 

1857 W. Coles Adam in Eden ii. 4 In English Piony, or 
Peony, and of some Chesses. 1879 Prior Piant-n., 44, 

CheaBford: see Chebford. 

ChMEille obs. form of Chi8BU 



OHBSS-MXir, 
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Chwtslit. Tf. Chbbs siA -t- •!».] One dcilled 
in chets ; a profeued cheaa-player. 

x88t Acadtmv 30 July, Some oMningi and end*gamei 
from the actual ^ay of eminent Eastern chessista 1886 
Lttd* Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Cheautu in Dewsbury. 
Ch6*88lto. nonce-wd. A partizan of Chkbb. 
x8m Ntw Monthly Mag, XL. 8^ The ain of superiority 
the ehessites assume over us poor backgammonists. 
CkeSi-nexi (tje^smen). Rarely in sing. -man. 
[The ME. chcsH-meyne contains meyne a jcompany, 
a. OF. meyni ialso used for ' les pi^cesdu jen d'dchecs', 
Godefroy) ; from this, chess-men (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 
The pieces (eight ‘ pieces * proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 

\c 1314 Guy IVartu. 31^ The cheker thai oxj^d the meynb 
[rime j^eyen he]. 1474 Caxton Chesie 1. iii, The table of the 
chesse horde and the chesse meyne. Ibid. iv. i, The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. igSa Huloxt, Chest- 
men, or table men, tessarm. 1578 Inv. R. Wardn^e 238 
(Jam.) Grcit chas men of bane. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetry 
(Arb.) 5^ Wee must giue names to our ChcBse-men. 1690 
Lockr /lunt. Und. 11. xiii. 9 9 The Place of each Chess-man. 

tCheiBiiar. Obs. rare-^K [f. CuuBfi ; ?on 
analogy of partner.] A chess-player. 

1604 Middleton Chess iv. (N.) Yonder's my game, 

which, like a politic chessner, I must not seeme to see. 
t Che'BSOni, a. Obs. [Of uncertain etymology: 
a suggestion is that it cheese-some * of the nature 
of cheese *, which suits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinda] Of soil : Loose, friable, and free from 
stones or grit. 

1606 Bacon Sylva 8 665 The Tender, CheMonie,and Mellow 
Earth, is the best ; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Extreames of Clay, and Sand. 1675 Evelyn 7 'erra (1776) 6 
Mould of . . more delicate grain, lender, chessom, mellow ; 
clear of stonen and grittinesa with an eye of loam and Band. 

U Curiously mistaken by Johnson for a sb. ; 
the error is retained ia later Diets. 

CheBBOun, Sc. var. of Chxhoun, Obs., cause. 
Cha'BS-trae. Ndut, (See quot. 1769.) 

[The Hemie and form would fairly suit derivation from 
Chabe sb.*, F. chas needle-eye, etc. ; but no formal evidence 
in support has been found.] 

1617 Smith SeaMou's Gram. v. 23 Tackes are..reeued 
first thorow the chestres. 1844 Sir H. Manwayring Sea- 
man's Diet., Cheteres. 1669 Stuhmy Mariners Mag. i. 1. 
18 Get the main Tack close down, in the CheeMc-lree, 1781 
Fai-conkr Shipwr. 11. 210 Then to the chess-tree drag the 
unwilling tack. 1769 — Diet. Marine (1789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the star- 
board, and the other on the larboard side ofthc ship. '1‘hey 
are used to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main- 
sail ; for which purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes that, .extends the clue., to 
windward. 1833 Makkyat P. Simple xv, A huge wave., 
■truck us on the chess-tree, and deluged us. .fore and aft. 

ChoBBy Uje'si), a. co/lo^. [f. Chess 
C haracteristic of good chess- play. 

1883 Gunsueru in Knmoledge 15 June J165/1 Q to Kt 7 
would have been more chensy. 1883 Dally Neanfs 19 July 
5/1 Such encounters, .are often moic productive of ' chessy ’ 
situations than match games. 

OheBBylite (tje-sibit). Min. [f. Chessy, near 
Lyons -I- -IJTE,] A synonym of Azuujte, the blue 
carbonate of copper. Also called Chessy Copper. 
i 8 S 4 Dana 4>;9. 

Chest (tjcst\ Forms: 1 oest, cyst, 3-6 
oheste, 3 5 ohiste, 4-7 chist, 5 ohaBt(e, 5-6 
ohyst, (6 V gest), 3- chest. See also Ktst. [6e. 
eest, *ciest, cist, cyst {:—*ceji/a) str. fern., app. an 
early adoption of L. risla, a. Or. Kiarrf box, chest. 
Cf. OFris. histe, (MDu. htste, Du, kisi), OlIG. 
chista (MUG. and Ger. Jbiste) :~~*Jtis/a str. fem. 
ON. hisla wk. fem. (Sw. hisla. Da. hisle, was prob. 
a later adoption. Cf. Kiat, Cibt. (Some claim 
for OE. cest a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. hasten box.)] 

1 . A box, a coffer ; now mostly applied to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of .articles of value. 

a 700 Epinal 4- Erf, Gloss. 231 (& Corpus 365) Capsis 
cest. C975 Rushw. Gosp. John xiii. 20 Sume. . woendun bmtte 
ccsle hselae ludas. rzooo l^oc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 276 Capsis, 
cist, a izoo /bid. 326 Loculus, cyst, a tyoo Havtlok 222 
Ne micte men finde . . Of his in arke, ne in chiste. c Z386 
Chaucer ^yf's Prol. 309 Wherfor hydestow . . The keyes 
of thy chist awav fro me? C1430 Lydg. Rochas 1. xiv. 
<1554) 97 b, Out other chist to take the fatell brond. 233$ 
CovFRDALE 2 Kings xii. 9 loiada the prest toke a chest, 
and bored an hole aboue thcrin. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
11 . 456 Certeine Frenche men ..entered into the kinges 
cam|^..and there, .robbed tentes, brake up chestes, and 
caried away Caskettes. z6oz Holland Pliny II. 455 Cloths 
and apparels bestowed in chists and coffers. 1678 Butler 
Ilud. 111. Lady's Answ, 71 Those bright guineas in our 
chests, xjvj Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 169 Set afloat in that 
monstrous wooden chest. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 906 
p 4 To break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 
hLs ancestors. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 653 Keep it like a 
puzzle chest in chest. 

b. esp A box devoted to the safe custody of the 
personal property of a sailor, etc. ; or of the tools 
and requisites of any craftsman, as a carpenter's 
chest, surgeons chest ; or of the requisites of any 


ptrlicalftr deportment, at a mduine chest, tool 
chest, etc. (Commonly including the contents.) 

1615 Britain* t Bust in Arb. Gamer lit. 639 Physic and 
Surgery helps . . A Chesty with partitions, for dl these things. 
I7Z9 Dr Fob Crusoe xul (1700) 944 , 1 found In the seaman's 
Chest about fifty pieces of eight, tjpo — Ca/t. Singleton 
x. (1840) Z77 Things . . useful to furnish a surgeon's chest. 
Mod. Family meolcine chesu from one guinea upwards. . 

0 . -Caisson. 

1679 Load. Got. No. 1457/x The chest now sunck k of the 
same Dimension.^. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet, a v. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-bottomed boat, in whi^ a 
pier is built. 

d. Chest o/^ chest full of, chestful of. 

Z779 Johnson Joum. fVest. I si. Wks.' X. 462 I'he father 
of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry, z^m 
Emerson Lett.ffSoc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohm Hi. 
197 His [man’s] body [Is] a chet»t of tools. 2865 Dickens 
Mut. Jh'r. iv. 1, [He] brought forth, .his chest of clothca 
2 . Jig- (With some ot these, cf. sense 9.) 
c Z430 Lvne. Compi. Bl. Knt. xxxiii. The brest is chest of 
dule and dreryncKse. c 2430 Chev. Assigns 127 Holde \fy 
wordes in cha<^te h^t none Hkape ferther. 2593 Siiaks. Lucr, 
cx, Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 

t 3 . A coffin. Still dial, 

c 890 K. iELFRED Bada iv. xxx. (Bosw.)DiBt hi woldan his 
ban on niwc cyste ^edon. rzooo OE. Gosp. Luke vii. 14 
He.. 8a cyste let-hran. czxfio Hatton G. ibid , He .. ^a 
cheste actran. c zoos Lav 32303 His ban beo8 iloken faste 

1 guldene cheste. 2097 R. (vLouc. (1724) 50 Buryede with 
hym in hys chest, c zajB6 Chaucer Clerkes Prol. 29 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest 2477 Karl Rivera 
(C axton) Dktes 96 The chest that his body laye in. z6oz 
Holland Pliny xni. xiii. One Cn. Terenpus. as he digged 
. . light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. zooa 
Return, fr, Parnass. 1. ii. (Arb. 13 Let all his faultes slcepe 
with his mournefull chest. 277B Pennant 'Pours SloIL 180 
A stone chest, formed of five flat stones. 2859 Capern Ball. 

4' Sones 107 A shell is let down — Then, a small wooden chest. 

+ 4 . Applied to a basket or * ark ’ of rushes, etc. 
Atooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 204 Cistula, Sporta.yt\ 
cyst, c xyps Cursor M . 5617 4Trin.) In bis chist be childc 
sfie dide. t 2700 Addison tr. Coronis, Minerva, .the infant 
laid Within a chest cf twining osiers made. 

6. The place in which the money belonging to a 
public institution U kept; treasury, coffer; often 
used transf for the fund of money itself, t b. A 
cash account {obs,). 

2588 J. M ELLIS Brie/e Tnstr. Cij, By Capsa is vnderstood 
the chyst or ready money . . And if . . the Creditor^ syde of 
yourchyst. should bee founde more, .than the Debitor side 
of your said Chist, then were there error. z66a Pepys Diary 

2 July, The husinesib of the Chest at Chatham. 2699 T. 
Qockman] 'Puliys Opices (17116) 196 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
ties of the Person. 2803 Collect. Stat. Admir., Navy, etc. 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient . .Institution, commonly called 
. . The Chest at Chatham, for the perpetual Relief of such 
Mariners and Se.'ifanng Men us have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed in the Service of his Majesty.. It is 
expedient, .that the said Chest should be removed from 
Cliatham. .to the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
283s 1 . Taylor Sptr. Despot, iv. 118 The church possessed 
herself of a chest ; that is to say, became mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. 2830 4a Alison Hist. Europe (184^-51) III. 
xiii. § 8S A military chest was formed. 1883 s^tk Cent, May 
829 Starved on an annual pittance from the University Chest. 

0 . Commerce. A large box or case in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, etc., are packed 
for transport ; hence used as a variable measure of 
quantity for such commodities ; now almost con- 
fined to tea chests. 

2708 Kersey, Chest . . also an uncertain Ou.antity of some 
Merchandizes, as of Sugar, from 10 to 15 Hundred Weight. 
2797 A. Hamilton New Arc. E. Ind. 1 . ix. oB They can 
yearly exjmrt 2000 Chests of Rose-Water. . A Chest contains 
about 12 English Gallons. 2751 Chambers L ycl. s.v , A chest 
of sugar . contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight : a 
chest of glass, from 2(xito 300 feet ; of Castile-soap, from 2^ 
to three hundred weight ; of indigo, from z4 to two hundred 
weight. 28 s3 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 170 Sheet lead, 
which comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Mod. A small chc.st of tea as a Christmas gift. 

t 7 . Chest of viols', a case containing a set of 
viols ; the set of viols itself. Obs. 

z6xz CoTCR., Vn ieu de violles, a set, or chest qfViolls. 
2641 Hindr 7, Bruen 10 Musitians and a chest ofViols kept 
in the house, a 1780 Burney Hist. Mus. HI. 356 Viols, .of 
which it wa.s usual, during the last century-, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisting of two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses. 

8. Chest of drawers : a kind of large box or frame 
fitted with a set of drawers ; formerly used for 
keeping money and other valuables, now an article 
of l^droom famiture in which clothes are kept. 

[z5j||9 Minsheu, Cojcen^ a great chest, or standerd with 
drawing chests, or boxes in it.l xOrpLond. Gaz. No. 2166/4 
(Juilts, Chairs, Carpets, .and Chests of Drawers. 2692 M. 
Pitt Cry of Oppressed Pref. 30 My Lord's Chest of Drawers 
wherein his Money was. 2720-22 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 109 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks. 2770 
Goldsm. Des. Vill. 930 A b^ by night, a chest of drawers 
by day. 2859 W. Collins Q. 0/ hearts (2875) 86 Isaac 
locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers. 

9 . That part of the human body inclosed by the 
ribs and breast-bone, forming the upper part of the 
funk, and containing the heart and lungs; the 
thorax. Alan the same part in the lower animals. 

2330 Pa lscr. aog/i Chest of a mzxi,/ovrielle, 2603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 57 One that had a suppuration in his chist. 
z6o6 Shaks. Tr. h Cr. 1. iii. 263. >704 J- Harris Lex. 

Techn. s. v. Costa, The Ribs, are those Bones which with 


CHXST. 

Other parts make the Chest or Thorax, a tyae Gav Diane 
ti. iii, The Mil swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
the wave. 1813 I. Thomson Led. Hflam, 539 1 nfiamniatory 
aflectiona of the nead, chest, or belly. 

t b. Jig, regarded as the scat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. breast, bosom,) Obs, 
zspo Sfbnbbr F, Q. I. ix. o When coroge first does creepe 
in manly chest. SO47 H. More Soe^ ^ Soul ji. i. 111. xiii. 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest? 

10 . Comb. a. In sense 1, as chestful, -lid, •lock, 
•maker, etc. t oheat-breaker, oue who breaks 
open chests (cf. house-breaker)', ohest-saw, *9. 
secies of hand-saw without a back * ^Knight Diet. 
Afech.) ; ohest-trap (see quot). 

b. In sense 9, as chest-pressed ppl. adj. ; ohest- 
founder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses ; ohest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest-foimdcring ; oheat- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chest, or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometcr ; oheat- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-voice ) ; oheat-proteotor, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold ; ohest- 
quake, humorous nonce-wd., after earthquake*, 
oheat-voioo, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. « 

2604 Meeting 0/ Gallants x\ Hee would .. rather bee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a ’‘chest-breaker in 
Ixindoii. Land. Gaz. No. 394.8/4 A black Gelding, -goes 
stradhng ucforc, being ’‘Chest-founder'd. 2:2780 Gibson 
Earners Guide 11. xxvL <1738 90 Of ^Chest-foundering .. 
The DiscBiie. corner the nearest of any to that which in a 
Human body is called a Pleurisy. 2783 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843 DI. 106 A large *chcstful of Mr. Calderwood's papers. 
2884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
chestfuls of pence. 2825 Mu.man Pazio (1822 >0 A huge 
*chesthd jealously and sc.'intily Uplifted. 2592 Percivail 
SO. Diet., i estero, a *chest maker, a basket maker. 2861 

H. Fuller Dis. Lungs 26 An instrument proposed by Dr. 
Sibson. He has named it the "Chest-ineasiiTer. 2882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Chest-measurer, same a.s Stethometcr. 2854 
Bushnan in Ctre. Sc. (f 1865) 1 . 286/1 The notes of the natural 
voice— called also *chcst-notcs— are fuller. 2879 Haweis 
Music 4 * Morals 1. vii, The tenor has to c»me out with a 
high chest-note, a x8m Hood Noilurual .Sk. v, In a nighb- 
marc rest, ’‘chest-press^. 2888 i^lh Cent Mar. 465 Most 
men need flannels, ’'chest-protectors, etc. 2835 (L M lkedii h 
Shav. Shagpat (18721 157 ’’ChestquakcH of irresistible 
laughter. 2706 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) * Chest-Traps, a kind of 
Boxes or I'raps, used to lake Pole-cats, Fitchets, Marterns 
and the like Vernijne. ^2879 Hullah in Grove ///r/, I. 
344 By * ^chest-voice’ is. .undci stood the lowest sounds of a 
voice , . in other words, the ‘ first register 

t CheBt, sbl^ Obs. Funns : i o^ast, a-5 
oheate, 3 cheast, 3 4 cheaate, 4 ohyate, oheeste, 
{Ayenb.) chyaste, 4-5 chest, 5 (?) ohost. [OE. 
cMst, app. a later refashioning of the equivalent 
C)E. cMs (by addition of the ordinary -t of nouna 
of action : cf. OE. ha’s, ME. hesl). Clas fem. eor- 
rcspoutls to OllG. kOsa point of dispute:— W Ger. 
^kausa, app. a. L. caussa cause, matter of dispute, 
lawsuit, etc.] Strife, contention, (Juarrelling. 

c loco A^.lfric Vac. in Wr.- Whicker 116 Seditio, Meslite, 
uel a;swii.ung, sacu, ceast. r 1273 Lamb. Horn, izi pet 
dene wif scunaS ^itsunge and ciiestc ne stiirad. a xaa^ 
Ancr. H. 200 pe uormesi is Cheaste, oSer Stnf. c 2300 A. 
Alis. 99 Now pais holdith, and icteth cheste. 2340 Aymb. 
67 Kftcr be chyaste we zettefi )»c zenne of grochinge. 2377 

I. ANGL. P. PL B. XIII. 109 Ferly me biuketh Hut chest be 
^rc charite shulde be. I38.W yclif y antes iv. x Wherof 
nateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, among ^u T c iab$ 
Seven. Sag. (V.) 2638 Withoutyn onymore chest Thav dy den 
the emperour hest. r 2450 Myrc 2477 Hast bou I-lyuod.. 
in chest [cd. chosl]and stryf WybbV meyne and wyb by wyf ? 

Chest (tjest), V. Also 0 chist, oheiat. [f. 

Chest j/;.i] 

1 . trans. To put into a coffin. Now chiefly dial. 

2473 Warkworth Chron. 21 On the morwe he was chestyde 

and brought to S. Paulys. 2548 Udall Erasm ApoOh. 
(2877) ^59 note^ A cophin, soche as thp carkesses of noble 
personii ar cheisted in. 2621 Bible Gen. I. iheadnote) Joseph 
taketh an oath of them for his bunch, He dieth and is 
chested. 1665 G. Havers P. della VaUe's Trav. E. India 
J39 That afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander. 
S849-53 Rock Ch.of Fathers 11 . 492 The body was chested, 
MotiiSc. The corpse will be chested this evening. 

2 . To enclose in a chest or box ; to stow away. 

2626 R. Carpenter Christ's Larunthell 48 All their mony is 

little enough, .to chest vp in their Treasurie. 26^ R. James 
Iter Lane, (2845) Introd. 47 I'o cheste Etemall hatred in a 
mortall brest. 2657 May Satir. Pupj^ 24 He gaue charge 
his Unkles Wardrobe should be chested up, and kc(it as 
Reliques. 1804-0 Landok Imag. Cottv. (2846) II. 39 Serious 
thoughts are folded up and chested. 

8. Of a horse : To come against or strike with 
the chest. (Cf. Breast w. i.) 

1843 Lever J. Hinton xxv. My horse came with full force 
against it . . chesting the tangled Bninches. 2845 £. War- 
burton Crescent A C'rvrr (1846) II. 916 The next moment 
my mare chested nim, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. x 866 Daily Tel. 94 Oct., His hand 
. .the firmest, .that ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise at a 
stiff bit of timber which his neighbours right and left were 
chesting or declining to negotiate. 

Hence Che'eting vbl. sb., the putting (of a 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the en- 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion* 
(Jamieson). 



OHXBTaB. 

■« 5 ^* III Stryp® Bccl Mtm, 1 . 1. wuiUL 141 The leed- 

*a«i Hiwt* cAwiiw 

oTe deede bo^e m e cIom c^n, or the minittretiraof 
beulraynge. itej T, Gooerm Bpm. Antiq, (1635) 77 Thoee 
who^ the. . cheetiM.. of the dead corps. ModJic, The 
diMting haa been deferred to enable relacivee at a dUtance 
to DO pPOMIlt* ^ 

OheBtCa, obt. f. Chastb, CssMsb,^ 
Oheatable, obs. f. Chasubli. 

Chastan, •ara(e. yar. Chb^tbinb, Obs, 
Ohastad (tje-stdd), mi, a, 

1 . [f. Chest v.l Inclosed in a chest or cofiio. 

160s Holland I. 165 We . . haue seen their bodiea 

how they lie embalmed and cheated. 

2 . [f. Chest sbA 9.] Having a chest ; chiefly in 
compounds, as baie~, hrocui', deep-chested, 

i66fl Fuller IVorihieSt Rutlandsh., A venr proper man, 
broad-ihouldered and chested. 1703 £,omt. Com. No. 3941/4 
A brown-bay Horse . . well Chested. sSiS L. Hunt Chana 
Setuca't Thyesttii No need . . of vulgar force . . or chested 
horse. iSn SvMONDa Grk, Poets xii. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-cnested youths. 

OhoBtee. Sc. var. of Chastt. Obs, 
tOhaatainavOlieatan. Obs, Forms: a. 4-5 
ohaBt0ln(e, 5 oha8teyn(6, 5-7 ohasten, 6 ohaa- 
tayne. 3* 4 ohesteine, -ene, kestoyn, 4-7 ohes- 
tsn, 5 ohestan, 5-6 ohostey 7 i(e, ohostaynCe, 
cheston, 6 ohestln. See also Castane. [M£. 
ehasteine (commonly ckesteine^ etc.), a. OF. chas* 
taigne, -aine ( ONF. castaigrse, Pr. castanha^ Cat. 
eastanya, Sp. castaha, Pg. castanha. It. castagttd) 
:^L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. ttanravkay synonym 
of Kbarwov, Kaariviov, Koarhooiop (in full /eaara- 
vsiov or Ktstfravalov ffdpvoN, lit. * Castanian nut re- 
ferred by some to Kaffravaia a city of Pontus, by 
others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly). Theword 
was already in 0£. in the form cisten-^ cyst-bJam, 
corresp. to QAHG.ke'stene^kestent 

mod. Upper Ger. keste), pointing to a WGer. ^kas^ 
tinna, *kastinja for '^kastanja (prob. by assoc, with 
Germanic suflix -injSA, It is doubtful whether 
this OE. form had anytning to do with the change 
of ME. ehasteine to chesteine^ or whether this was 
merely due to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while the stress was still upon -teine. In its latest 
stage chestcHf nut was added: see Chestnut.] 

1 . A chest nut- tree. 

<1700 Erfurt Gloss, 349 (Sweet ( 7 . E, T,) CUtim beam. 
a Boo Corpus Gloss, 374 CastantA^ cistenbeam. r 1000 .^lfhic 
Voc. in Wr .W dicker x^8 Castanea, cyatel, uel cystbeam. 
e 1030 Cotton Cl. Gtoss. ibid. 368 Castaneus, cistenlNsam. 

c 1300 Sir Beues 1699 He reinede his hors to a chesteine. 
e xjfe Chaucer Knt's T. 4064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Ansh. 
box, chasteyn It' r. chestayn, chesteyn, ehasteine]. c 1400 
Maundkv. xxxi. 307 Crete Forestes of Chestcyncs. ciaao 
Pallad. on Hush, xii. 953 Chasten wol. .of his seedes multi- 
plie. rxsxo Barclay ilfirr. (1570) Fiija, F'or 

Chastaynes colde places commonly choseth he. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 60 A chesten, castanea. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 
47a The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-trees. 

2 . The fruit of this tree ; a chestnut. 

x|6a Langl. P. PI. vii. aSt (MS. H) ChiboIIes, chesteyns 
and ripe chines monye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 
XX. (1495) 496 Pleiite of myle and chesteiis. avep/o Pystel 
Susane 93. CX400 Rom. Ross 1375 Medler^plowmes,perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys. of which many oon fayne is. c xaao 
Pallad. on Huso. xii. 983 Chastcynes ., under sande asonder 
leyde. c 1430 Nominale in Wr.-WQlcker 715 Hec castania, 
a cheston, or the tre. 1341 Boordb Dyetary xxi. (1870) 385 
Chestcyncs doth nowrysshe the body strongly. 1558 Wards 
tr. Alexis' Seer, (1568) 53 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 

Baret Alv. B 13^ Browr.e as a pkoeniceus, 

X074 Cunningham (of CTraigendsJ Diary (1887) 43 Ther was 
no chastens gotten. 


tre, and the oek. 0140$ Voc. in Wr.-Wdlcker 646 Hec 
castania, chestantre. C1333 Dbwbs (in Palsgr. 1852,014) 
Chestayne tree, chataignier. 1380 Conv^ance in Phil, 
Tram, LXl. 141 Quandam silvam . .voc. Chesten woode. 
t Ohe’iter.' Obs, (exc. in comb.). [OE. ceaster 
:^*ifarster :~‘*cipster prehist. OE. *caestra (5-6th 
c.) fern., a. L. castra pi. neuter, ^camp’, often ap- 

5 lied to places in Britain which had been originally 
Loman encampments. (For the phonology, cf. 
Sievers Ags. Gram. x886, § 75. i.) This is one 
of the best ascertained of the Latin words adopted 
by the Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
Britain. Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places. In Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some counties south of 
these, it appears as •caster, without palatalization. 
The history of the form written -cester, of which 
only -ster is pronounced (in Worcester, Bicester, 
etc.), is obscure; the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med. L. origin ] 

A city or walled town ; orig. one that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

« 8 S 3 O. £. Chron. an. 491 if^lla and Cissa ymbucton 
ceaster. e 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt . ii. a^ He com . . & eardode 
on jKisre ceastre. c it6o Hatton G. ibid., On bare cheatre. 
cxrooOrmin 8439 patt chesstre hstt te Laferrd Criat Comm 
till [1370-6 Lambardb Peramb, Kent (x8a6) 377 Cheater, 
denoted a walled or fortified place, being the same both in 
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woofds and wiiiht that the Udo# {CaMtrtm\ Is.] sHi 
Frbeman Subf, Zatsds Venke 146 U was a ehesber leady 
mad^ with iu four stmts, iu four gates. 

(.£,CiII 8 T 8 ^. 4 * 1 E 1 .] Obb 
who puts a come into a coflin. 
lUa Hulost, Chester oC a deade corps . ,poUinet9r, 
CMStentld (Uc'stajdsid). [f. the name of 
an Earl of Chesterfield in 19th c.] A kind of 
overcoat. 

ChMtnrfle'ldiail, [f. prop, name Chester* 
field f -ian.] Relating to, or characteristic of, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (i694~i773), a writer 
on manners and etiquette. $0 oke'BterfieiAiam. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S, irtl, api All the Chesterfieldiaa in- 
decorums of laughter. 1883 Homilet. Rev, June 545 Wa 
are not pleading .. for Chestarfieidian atiquatta. 1830 Gentl. 
Mag. C. li. X35 Businau is not ragulated by Chasterfieldism. 

CnesterUta (tjc'sujldit). Mtn, [f. place 
name Chester 4- -LITE.] A variety of orthoclase. 

1830 Dana Min. 678 New species, Chesierlite, x86B Ibid. 
355 Chesierlite. in white crystals, smootL but feebly lustrous, 
iniplanted on aolomite in Cheiter Co., Penn. 

CheBtes, obs. form of Chees sb.^ 
t OheBtioore. Obs.rare’-^, [app. corruption 
of Y . justaucorps a closely-fitting garment reaching 
to the knees, associated with chest.'] 

1671 Crowne yuliana 1. 6 A rich chesticore with DiRmond 
buttons. 

ChoBtln, var. of CHEfiTEiNE,-f)^j., chestnut. 
Chaatnut, ohaa]lll.t (tjesn^tl. Forms: 6 
oheaten nut, cheat nut, oheatnutte, ohestnot- 
(tree), oheMe nut(te, ohee-nut, ohesnutte, 6-7 
chease-nut, 6-8 oheat-nut, 7 oheaaenut, 8 
oheaanut, 6- oheatnut, oheanut. [f. chesten^ 
late form of Chesteine + Nut. Chesten-nut 
soon reduced to chestenut, chestnut, and chesnut : 
the last was the predominant form (Sa per cent, of 
instances examined) from 1570 to fioso, and is 
used in all the editions of Bailey ; chestnut was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in current use.] 
1 . The large edible seed or *nut* of the chestnut- 
tree (see a), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or 'burr*. 

1319 Horman Vulg, xviL 165. 1 hauo getherde chesten 
nuttis. 1334 Ld. Burners Gold. Bh. M, Aurel. (1546) Fj a, 

_1 t \ 


The che.stain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut. 1370 
Levins Manip. 105 A chesnutte, castanea. 1379 Lanc- 
HAM Card. Health (1633 138 Chestnuts of all wifoe fruits 


are the best and meetest to be eaten, Lyly Endues 

(Arb.) 365 lliat will.. refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. Baret Alv. C 44a A 
chesten nut. 1383 Lloyd Treas. Health Introd. a Take . . 
the quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 1714 Gay Trivia 111. 46 
Boars . . on Westphalia's fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. X73B 
Arbuthnot/?n/m 0/ Diet 358 Chesnuts. .afford a very good 
Nourishment. i8ia Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 038 
Younc chesnuts. .anorded. .a matter which appeared to be 
a combination of albuminous matter and tannin. tB6s Bryant 
Poems, Third 0/ November \\x. Children. .Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. 

2 . I'he tree which bears these, Castanea vesca, 
N.O. Corylacem, now growing naturally all over 
Southern Europe, though said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the *nut' are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 

1378 Lvte Dodoens 729 The Chesnut delightetb in shadowie 
places. 1664 Evelyn Sylva vii. | x The Chesnut of which 
Pliny reckons many kinds. 178^ Cowper Task 1. 363 These 
chesnuts ranged in corresponding lines. 1794 Sullivan 
Viexv Nat. if. 65 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves. 1814 Southey Roderick xv, The chesnut's fretted 
foliage grey. 1873 Emerson Lett. 6 Soc. A ims. Comic Wks. 
(Bohn) II I. ao4 An oak or a chestnut undertakes no function 
it cannot execute. 

b. The wood of the chestnut- tree. 

i8s3 P. N icholson Pract. Build. a6a. 

3 . Applied to the tree dEsculus Hippocastanum, 
or to its seed ; more fully called Hokse-ohebtnut. 

1831 Tennyson Millet's Dau. vii, l*hose three chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones, 187s 
Member /or Paris II. 907 (Hoppe) The spreading chestnuts 
. .dotted the. .sand, .with white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Mod. Ne^vspr. Yesterday was 'Chestnut Sunday' at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds. 

t4. iarth chestnut', the roundish edible tuber 
of Bunium fiexuosum (including B, Bulbocasta* 
num\ or the plant itself ; « Earth-nut. Ohs, 

1378 Lvte Dodosm 579 The small Earth Chestnut . .The 
roote . . in taste . is muche lyke to the Chestnut. 1397 
Gerard quoted by Britten & Holl. 1884 Miller Plant-n,, 
Earth-nut, or Earth-chestnut, Bunium /I exuosum, 

1 6 . Name of a variety of apple. Obs, 
i66a Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1720) 333 Apples . . Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut, ibid, syi, 

6. The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
inner side of the fore-legs ; supposed to represent 
the thumb-nail of other animals. Cf. Castor.^ 
1859 Rarbv^ Taming Horses iv. as To tame the horse, 
sometimes using the chestnut of his leg, which the}* dry, 
grind . . and blow Into his nostrils. s8^ Steel Equine A nat, 
ao8 The circular horny process or chestnut found opposite 
the inferior part of the radius. 1888 Veterinarian May 304 
Another organ in process of di.sappearance is that piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the chestnut, 
and that inside the hock, where it is termed the castor ; it 


CQitsipcmdi ta CIm IfaseMBkuf Ilia thiimb of w 
of tha foot at iha fiva-ioad aneaitor of the bona. 

7. tkmg* A itory that kai been told btforei a 
* venerable* joke, Aleonlfn^, 

(OrtgbuoluiQwnt saldtobaveariMalnU.S. Tbanaws- 
papors of 1886-7 contain numerous ciicumllandi] explana- 
tions palpably invented for tbe parpoee, A plausible ao- 
count Is mven in the place cited in ouot. 1888.] 

1I86 InDrasss, Rev, ty Mar. Bhfo Minnie Palmer will give 
£t,poo to any one who will subimt lo her an Idea for legiti- 
mate advertising . .Chestnut ideas not wanted. dBbqfimU 
MallG, xo June 6/» This story is what tbe Americans would 
call a *cbestnut*. 1887 SeU, Rev, t Oct 467 Thore are, of 
course, good things here, and tome venerable cbestnuts. 
[t888 in J. Hatton^reifM. Teole, * When suddenly from the 
thick boughs of a cork-tree — * * A chestnut, Captain ; a 
chestnut.’ ' Bah I booby, I say a cork-tree I * ' A chestnut,* 
reiterates Pablo : * 1 should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times 

B. as adj. 1 - Of the colour of a chestnut ; deep 
reddish-brown, 

1636 Cowley Davideis iii. Merab’s long Hair was 

glossy Chestnut Brown. stBaLomd, Goa, No. 1960/4 A 
chesnut Sorrel Gelding. sloB Scott Zast Minstr, 1, xxvHl, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 1838 A. Fombianquu 
Rng under 7 Administr, III. 971 As mum akin, .as a horse 
chesnut proverbially is to a chesnut horse, a tSgi C. BaONTd 
Pr^essor 1 . xL xSv Her rich chestnut locks* 

D. absoL w Chestnut colour. 
s6oe Shaks. A. Y, L, 111. iv. la His haire is of a good colour 
. .Your Cheisenut was euer the onely colour, L. Hunt 

SirR. Esher iiBys) xa My hair would be a fine chesnut 
stiiL 1878 Morlby Diderot 11 . xaa Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut. 

o. Short for chestnut horse, {eolloq^ 

[See chestuut-eoieured, sM in C below. 1 1840 Lavaa 
Harry Lorrequer (Hop^) 'The horses were aaik chestnuts, 
well matched. i88e Miss Braddon Mt. Royat I. iL 41 Mrs. 
Tregoneli's landau .. with a pair of powerful chestnuts. 
E88aA Rosson Old World Idylls 97 T umped on hit chestnut 

C. attrib, and Comb., as chestnut»bloom, •bud, 
-burr, -colour, -husk, -muncher, •seller, shade, tree ; 
chestnut-hrenvn, -coloured, -crested, -red, -winged, 
adjs. ; oheatnut-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts; ohestnut-oak, Quercus sessilifiora 
and other Fpecies. 

s86a Tennyson AylmeVs Field 65 That islet in the ’’diest- 
niit-bloom. 1814 Southey Roderick xi, The *chesnut-bread 
was on the shelf. 1636 [see B. i]. 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds 
(x8^) I. 79 The hedge-chafer, or *cnesDut brown beetle. 
s8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 5a Fur chesnut brown back 
and bead. s6a6 Bacon Sylva H 450 The Acorns and ^Ches- 
nut-budt. 184s Tennyson LaunceM 6 Guin, ii, Drooping 
chestnut-buds. 1874 Rob {Hite) The Opening of a *Chestnut 
Burr, sgss Eden Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 328 Men are of 
^chestnutte colour at the ryuer of Plata. i6|6 Mabsinoeu 
Gt, Duke Flor. m. i. (R.), 1 mean the roan, Sir, And tho 
brown bay ; but for the *chesnut-coloured, etc. 1748 Smol- 
lett Rod. Rand. (1804) 1 **^ * chesnut-coloured hair. 


Ld. Houghton Select. Jr. Wks, aao The^*chesnut- 

' BAtnut- 
Bright 


crested plain. s8m Scott Demonol. ix. ^4 Tbe *cheAtnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. 1888 Garden x6 Dec. 533/1 Bright 
*chestnut-red. 1883 R. Burton in AcademylsQ. ^7. 366/a 
^Chestnut-sellers from Friuli, s^ Covrrdalb Gen. xxx. 
37 lacob toke staues of grene wylues, hasell and of *chest- 
nottrees. 1816 Keith Phys, Bot, I. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnut -trees. t88y Pail Mall G. 25 J uly 5/1 Small Vhest- 
nut-winged butterfltea 

Che‘8tnuttlng,s/^/.j^. [f.prec. ; cf. Nutting.] 
The gathering of chestnuts. Also attrib. 

1884 Roe in llarpeVs Mag. Nov. pxc/a Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting party to-morrow. 

ChoBton. ? Obs. [acc. to Diets., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut ; see Cuebticine.] * A species 
of plum ' Q.). 

»u in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

CheBton, var. of Chesteine, Obs., chestnut. 
Ohestree: see Chesb-tbbb. 

[CheBt-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith's Seaman's Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghest-rope, Guebt-bope, q.v.] 

CheBtB, obs. form of Chess ^ 

*1; Clie'stwom. Obs. [Cf. Cheblook.] a pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 ^ distinct com- 

pound, meaning ^ worm within the chest or breast 
1344 PhaKr Regim. Ly/e (1560) B iv, Also the chest wormes 
that are founde betwene the barkes of trees, whych wyll 
tourne themselves together like a bcade when they be 
touched.^ a 1639 S. Ward Serm. bo (D.) Universal tortures 
. . of which the pangs of childbirth . . gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks or gall and wormwood, are but shadows. 
Ibid. 98 (D.) The. .reproofs of it [conscience], .gnawing more 
th.*in any chest-worm, tormenting worse than hot pincers. 

CheBuble, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. Chasuble. 
Chesun, variant of Chesoun, Obs., cause. 
Che8yl(ie, var. Chebil, gravel ; obs. f. Chisel. 
Chesyn, obs. f. Choose v. 

Chet, var. of Chit v.i ; obs. f. Cheat sb.^, a. 
Chetah, var. form of Cheetah. 
t Chete. Obs. rare^K [Possibly OE. die 
cyte i—*clctc, cot, chamber, cell.] 
a 1310 in Wright LyrU P, vlii, 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, Ant are al hende ase hake in chete. 

Chete, -en, -our, obs. ff. Cheat, Cheater. 
t Chetel, -il, yL [OE detel {ce-, ci; cy-) 
*ceatil\’^cettil, ad. L. caiill-us], Obs. form of 
Kettle. 

c 1300 Juliana (Ashmole MS.) 54 A chetel wol of iwelled 
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CHXVA8TBB. 


felM bittoro inaid« vnut {brMt Smty (sB$o} 

•3 That Janette my iieoeluiiM..J. bru pot, A < ;netill,apamie. 

' Cfhmtel, obs. f. Chattsl. 

Ch6ter>, chetterling, ob§. ff. CHimnuna, 
Ohetopod, a. Zool. variant of Chjstofod. 
rfljp-ay Todd Cycl Anat. III. 434/a In many chatopod 
Annalioac, the aeUe and cirrhi form, .organa of progression. 
Chett, var. of CusaT sb.'i 
t dlLOTMluulOg. Obs, [a. OF. £hev€uuha$ui 
riding, f. (hevauchier to ride ; see next.] 

1 . Chivalry, chivalrous spirit. 

sfpa WvNLEV A rmcrie 36 That feasts continuance Wliich 
was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2 . -Chkvachuc. 

igps WvatKY Armorit 45 King lobn informed of our 
riievachaunce His sommons cald. 

t Chevftchea. Obs, Forms: 4 ohivaohee, -ie, 
4-5 -7e,ohyv-achee, -le, -yejohiuaohe.ohenaohe, 
5 ohyvauohe, 6 ohevaohey, (9 ohovaohie). [a. 
OK. thevauchii, chevalchii (mod.F. €hevauchee) 
;*Romanic type eavalcata a riding, f. pa. pple. of 
ccBVcUcare ;^late L. cabcUliedre to ride, f. CMall-us 
horse. Ckevachet is in its origin a doublet of 
Cavalcapb : see -ai)K.] 

An exp^lition on horseback ; a raid, campaign. 
c 1380 Sir Ftrumb. X005 )tat chyuachee for to do. c vj/Ub 
Chaucei Prol. 85 He bsdde ben sointyme in chyvgumie 
tf/.r.chiuachye, chyuachic, chyuachye, choualric], In iflaun> 
dres, in Artoys, juid Picardie. ^ — Mantt^UtProl. 50 

Down his hors him cast . . This was a faire chyuachee [v. r. 
chiuache. cheuache] of a coke, c 1450 Meriin 145 And thus 
was the cnyuachie so privily kept, xms Wyri usArmorie 1 50 
In their chcuachey a venture did befall. [1843 J ames Forett 
Dayt (iBsy) 34 He . . had distinguished himself in many of 
the expraitionSf or chevauchdes. 1879 ■!' TiMrd 139 

Four knights his peers Rode, famed in chevachee.] 
tC^g'Vage. Obs. exc. Hist, Forms: 5oh7vy- 
age, 6 ohTvage, (ohelfage), 6-7 ohiefage, 7 
oheefage, 7, 9 ohivage, 7-9 oherage. [a. F. 
chevage, also chievage^ chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chef, chief {chev-') head + -aok.I 
Capitation or pull-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an annual payment due to a 
feudal lord by each of his villeins. 

(cis§o Bractun Dt L*g, A^lim (1569) 1. x, Cheuagium 
■oluunC (quod dicitur recognitio in signurn subiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo). saps Urittoh i. xxxii. | 9 Suflbit qe 
les seignurs . . preignent . . un dener par an de chefage et un 
Jour en aust de service.] 14^-83 Lib. Niger Edw. IV in 
Henuk. Ord. (x/m) 33 The King ofTerithe or sendithe to the 
shryne of Seint j'homas of Caunterbury, u) the name of 
Chyvyage, three flomies of golde. .yerely. sgSi 1 «ambaror 
Birtn, It. v. (1603) 163 One of the articles enquirahle in the 
Kings bench, whether any persons doe take others to their 
Auowment & protection, & do receiue of them rents (or 
other gifles) yearely in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
C^ifagel because they seeme to take vpon them to be their 
Chiefes, heads, or leaders, sdoy Cowkl Inierpr.^ Ckrz^agt 
..signineth a summe of money paid by villeins to their 
Loras, in acknowledgment of their slaverie ida6 R. Harris 
HeMtkiah's Recav. ao Tenants must pay their rent, a cheef- 
Rge. .must they not? i6a8 Coke On Lift, 140R. 1690 Kl* 

DBRriELD Tytket 47. 1781-1800 Baii.ey, CArvarr, Ckn^agt, 
Chiefage. Chambers Cycl,^ The Jews while allowed 

to live in F.ngland, paid Chevage or poll-money ; viz. three 
pence per heM, paid at Raster. x8Bo Rogers in Content/. 
Rev xXKVIl. 675 An annual tax, known as chivage. 

Jift’ *583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxlvi. 900 In deede I 
am the owner of it ; but yet God hath reserued some chief- 
age for himselfe. x6a6 R. Harris Hezrkiah's Recov. 4 'Tis 
our profession, our promise, our cheeCage and rent that is 
due to him. 

IlCheval (]>val). Fr. for ‘horse*, used in 
comb, (as in cheval-dc'/iise^ cheval-glass ^ and in 
some Fr. phrases, as d cheval ‘on horseback’, 

* with one foot on each side ’ ; in military phraseol. 

< in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation*. (Formerly somewhat naturalized as 
Chival q.v.) 

IF. cheveU horse (a Pr. cavalk Cat. cabalL Sp. caballo, 
Pg. cavalho, It. cava/to'^ L. cahalUns pack-horse, nag.] 
Heywood Rape Lttcrece Wks. 1874 V. 309 liien 
mount Chevall Brutus this nisht take you the charge of the 
army. 187. TimesiO.\ Ihe Western Powers will assuredly 
never pennit Russia to place herself d cheveU between the 
Ottoman £im>ire and l*crsia. 

II Clieval de friee ; usually pi. Chevauz de 
(Jav^ da frf*z). Also ^-9 IHae, freiae, 
9 firlese. [Fr. ; lit. ‘horse of Friesland *; because 
first employed by the F risians in their struggles 
for freedom daring the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
name Vriesse ruyUrs (F'risian horsemen). In 17th 
c. Horse de Freeze occurs.] 

1 . A defensive appliance of war, employed chiefly 
to check cavalry cnarges, and atop breaches : see 
description in the quotations. 

s888 Lend, Gas. No. 2375/3 The Count de Ssnini. .posted 
his men on the other side, and covered them with Chevaux 
de Frise . . fastened together with Chains. s8m Luttrell 
Brie/Ret. (1857) II. 530 Numbers of chevaux de frize were 
shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep off a body of 
horee from attacking the foot. 1704 J. Haubts Lex, Tec^,, 
Ckevamx de Frise^ or FrUeland Jioree, in Fortification. 
1708 Kbrsev, Chevaux de Friu are large Joists, or pieces 
of Timber, Ten or Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides 
into which are driven a great Number of wooden Pins 
about Six Foot long, crossing one another, and having their 


Ends armed with Iroa-Pointa lyso Lend, Com, Ko, 4875^ 
Ttie Danes, .bed planted themselves, .behind their Chevetix 
de Frize, 1787-38 Cham mbs 6>r/., CAsvw/ife/rVsr, a larn 
piece of timber, etc. liio Welluscton in Gurw, Disp. V. 
ri, I shall be very glad to see the chevaux de frise. 1889 
Parkmam Dine. Ct, iVest xiv. (1875) x68 Its declivities were 
. .guarded by ckeuaux-de-/ri»e. 1883 Harper e Mag. Jan. 
919/x The main trunk seems . . to stand upon its lovrer 
branches like a ckeval-de-frUe. 

2 . transf, a. A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed along the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 
fig. Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tnlie of plants ; the eye-lashes, teeth, etc. A 

name for jagged edges of womep’s dresses and 
cims in the 1 8th c. 

Ckevaux-de-/rise is sometimes made a collective sing. 

1733 Sengs Costume S3r Your neck and your shoul- 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Van^ke, blown 
with chevaux-de-frizc. 1739 Apollo or Muses Ckoice xxvi, 
31 Esuch nymp tliat one sees. Can teach us the use of the 
Chevauz de Frize. t8oa Forsyth Culture Fruit-trees 
xxiii. (1634) 333 An oak paling.. with a cheval -de-frise at 
top, to prevent the peofde's getting over it. 1807-6 W. 
IkviNG Saltnag. (18341 79 When he laughed, there appeared 
from ear to ear a chevaux-de-frize of teeth. 1813 Examiner 
96 Apr. 971/3 The top of the well of the prison, where there 
is a chevaux de fheze. ^z8^ Dickens Pkkw. xli. Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with iron ches'aux-de-frise at the top. 
1868 Possibiiities Creation 182 Is it important tiiat the 
organ of vision should be protected by a cheval-de-frise of 
bnsile ? 1879 LuHnncK.Sci. Led. iii. q 6 Sometimes, .flowers 
are protects by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 Harper's Mag. July xja/a An 
unsightly fence with ckevauxtie^nse of nails. 

U Che*valer, v. [F. ; f. cheval horse.] 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Su/^, s.v. Chevaler, A horse is said 
to crievaler when in passaging upon a walk, ora trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion. 

Chevalereaque, var. form of CHiVALREsgus. 

II OliaTalet (pvalc). [F'r. chevalet, dim. of 
cheval. Cf. It. cavalello.^ A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

i8zo Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 177 A bridge upon 
chevalets cannot be very strung. xBxz— Vll. 144 Beams 
of wood .have been made with chevalets to form bridges, 
b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 
Cheval-glass (J^va-Iglas). [f. Fr. cheTJal 
* horse *, also ' support ’ + Glass.] A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficient length to reflect the 
whole figure. 

1833 Thackeray Newcomes xix. The spare bedroom was 
endowed with, .a bed as big as a general's tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. z86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xvi. (U.) Jn the 
places of business of the great tsilors, the cheval-gla<isesare 
dim and dusty fur lack of being looked into. z86a Mise 
Bradoon Lady Andley viii. 57 Cleorgc Talboys saw his .. 
tall gaunt fij^re reflected in the cheval-glass. 

Chevalier (Jevall^ j). Forms ; 4 chevalier, 
4, 7 ohivoler, 5 ohyvalour, -er, oheveler(e, 
ohevaler(e, 5-6 ohyvaller, 6 ohivallier, ohevil- 
lera, -ailer, -alour, (ohevelrier), 7 (ahavileir), 
ohivalier, ohevaliere, 6- chevalier. [ME,, 
a. AF. chevaler^ chivaler, OF. and mod.F. cheva- 
lier * Pr. cavallier^ Sp. caballero^ Pg. cavalleiro. 
It. cavaliere'.—\^. type cahalldri-us horseman, f. ca- 
hallus horse. The mod. repr. of this would have 
been che valer, or chi'valer (cf. chivalry ) ; but since 
the 16th c. the word has been refashioned after 
mod.Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr. (pvaly^).] 

1 . A horseman ; esp. a mounted soldier, a knight. 
(Now only Hist, or archaic^ 

Iiapa Britton i. xiii. 8 1 Gentz de religioun, clercs, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.] Lamcu P. PI. B. xix. 

90 ^owre champioiin chiualer, Chiefkny^t of lowalle. ^1440 
PnrtonoPe 928 He bath with hym dyuers Chyvalours Of 
Norwey . . and Denmark nacioun. ^1440 York Myst, xvi, 
52 Knyghthes 1 comaunde. .pa.s churles as cheueTeres ye 
chastise & chase. 1475 Bk, Noblesse (i860)* 15 The seyd 
crle made aer J ohn Fastolfe chevaler his lieutenaunt. 1300-90 
Dunbar Remmstr. to King 10 Chevalouris, callandaris, and 
flingaris. 1387 M. Grove Pelo/s 4 Hipp. (1B78) 33 Amona 
the troupe of cnyuallers, one Pelopsdoth arioe. 1391 Trouh, 
Raigne K. John (i6ii) 33 lliey saw . . The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make lanes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast. i66s Fuller tVbrtkiee i. xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament . . and, if with the 
addilioD of Chivaler or Miles . . Knights by dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. 1691 Wood A IE Oxon, 1 . x6a Car- 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 184B Lvtton Harold 
1. iii, Sacri^ abbots and noble chevaliers — Normans all. 

b. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
and of modem French orders, as the Legion of 
Honour. 

1798 Morgan Algiers II. v. 3x7 During the short Reign 
of our promising iGng Edward Vl, the Chevaliers [Knights 
of St. John] could do nothing here. 1833 Motlby Dutch 
Rep. fi86i) 1 . 37 The order of the Golora Fleece .. The 
Chevidiers were emperors, kings, princes, etc. 

o. The Chevalier or Chevalier de St. Geor ^ : a 
name applied to James Stuart, son of James II, the 
‘ Old Pretender The Young Chevalier : Charles 
Edward Stuart, the ‘ Young Pretender 
tp 6 Amhbii«t Terrsi Fit. (1741) 194 Of late the chevalier 
has been mention'd with an air of importance in our news- 
papers, SB if he were letdly some-body. ty. . Jaedbite •S'sur, 
Ouariie is my dsrling. The young Chevaher. H. 

Waltolb Remm. liL 93 A letter • . addressed, 1 think, to 


the ChevaHer de St George, 1814 Scorr JFdtt. MI, Abmit 
the bmnniog of Novembw the Young Chevalier, .resolved 
CO peril his cause on an attempcto penetrate into the centte 
of England. iiB4 RedgmuntletaL i, He spoke sometimee 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Prince, wliich 
would have been eacrificiag his own prindplea, or of the 
Pretender, which would have been oflenaivc to those of 
others. 1846 J. UAxraa Libr. Pretci. Agree. 1 . Introd. a. 

d. Applied to the cadets of the Old French 
noblesse, who embnoed a military career. 

18^40 W. Irving IVoUerfe R. (1855) 90 His house fan- 
mecuately became the rallying-place ofall the young French 
chevaliers, 187a Morley PW/orrv (1886) 53 note, Uevalier 
appears to have been a title given by courtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families. 

2 . As an appellation of honour; A chivalrous 
man ; a lady’s cavalier ; a gallant. 

1630 Dekker and pt. Htmesl Wk. Wks. 1^3 II. X50 Let 
who will come(my Noble Shauileir). lyz 1 ‘ J. Distafv' CAar. 
Don Sackeverellio 9 O Chevalier I worthy to be call'd St. 
George. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 111. x, A noble devout- 
hearted chevalier. 

3 . Chevalier of industry iJP . chevalier tT Industrie) 
also Chevalier of fortune : one wlio lives by his 
wits, an adventurer, swindler, sharper. 

18^-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1834') 970 Doubtful characters ; 
particularly pimps, bailiffs, lottery.orokers, chevaiien of 
industry, and great men. 1867 Miss Bradoon Trait Ser. 
pentv. IX, A puppet in the banas of the chevalier of fortune. 

4 . itansf. a. Her. A horseman armed cap-h-pie. 
b. The knight in chess. 

1796 Strdman Surinam 11 . xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which 1 could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. 

0. A bird : the Greensbank or Whistling Snipe 
( Totnnm glottis). 

[xm Pennant Zool. (iBxa) II. 36.1 1883 Imdy Brassrv 
Its the Tradrs x 1 8 The specimens included . . curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens. 

5 . attrib.eLXvlComb. a. simple altrib. b. comb,, 
as oheiralier-orab : see qnot. 

i8a4 Gai t Roihelan III. a8x The perfidy of Rupert . . sank 
deep into the high chevalier hoMom of the Palatine. s86fi 
J. TiMflS Eccentr. Anita. Creation 394 The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerity with which they traverse 
the ground). I'hese aie found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean. 

ClLavaline ( Jc v&lin), a. [a. F". chevalin, -ino 
equine, f. cheval horse.] Of or pertaining to horses, 
horse- ; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also subst. horse-flesh. 


* 38 ® J- Coke Eng. 4h Fr. Her. (1877) | 163 Moyles .. 
asses, A al other beastis chevalyiies. 1884 Times 5 Oct., 
Cold horse pie, and other che valine delicacies. s868 A. S. 
Bicxmell Hippophagy xo Horseflesh . . or, as I propose 
henceforward to call it . . Chevaline. 

CheYalresque^ -rie, -roue, -ry : tee Chiv-. 

Cheval-trap - Caltiiop a. 

Z787 in PoRNY Elem. Her. Gloss. 

tCll6*TailCe» olue'vance. Ohs. Forms: 4*3 

ohavaunoe, 5 ohy-, olievauziohe, 6-7 ohevanoe, 
7 oheavanoe, chievanoe. [a. F. chevance the 
wealth that one has acquired, f. OF, chever to 
finish, f. chief, chef {chev-) head. Cf. Acuhcve, 
AchievafckJ 

1 . Success in aenuiring wealth ; fortune. 

*393 Gower Con/. 11 . 375 Nctheles men se pouerte. .Full 
ofle make a gi^t chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 38 By their auarice & 
cheuauDce the sciences come to nought. 2377 Holinshed 
Ckron. 11 . 346 Such chevance made tlie legat. .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges. t6oo 
Holland Livy xxx. xlii. 770 Those . . who happen to meet 
with some new good chevance \hona fortuHa\. 


2 . concr. Acquired wealth, fortune, estate. 

1473 Caxton Jason 66 Alle my richesses and cheuannehe. 
1490 Caxton Kneydos vi. 33 Destructyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaiinches. 1601 Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv. At Rome, a good garden . . was thought a 
poore mans cheiuance ; it went, .for land and liuing. 1603 
— Plutarch's Mor. 46 What tell you me of Pluto [ > Plutusj 
and his chievance. ^ 

8 . Raising of money. To make chevance : to raise 
money or funds. Cf. CH£vlskR(!!|E. 

*53fi Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 4W He was not able 
to make provision for household; and therefore required 
the best mitre, the best crow, and another thing or two, to 
make chevance withal for provision. ^3 Foxa A. k hf. 
(1583) 1865 As al is ipne, you would nun haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands. s6aa Bacon Hen, 
F// Wks. (Bohn) 354 Unlawful chievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 1643 Paqitt Heresiogr, (i66s) a6p 
You . . would make a cheavance on Church lands, etc. 

4 . Accomplishment, achievement 

1563 Foxb A.k hf. 597/a What a matter of howt 

* ' 1 so greet difficul- 

) The vow made 
ffood cheevanoe of^ that war. 

C 9 i#Vli*star. Surg. Ali0Q)^eTa8tre,0heye8tre. 
fa. OF. chevestn, mod.F. ehevktrei-^L. capistrum 
nalter, f. eapire to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin in cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw. 
i86e in Mavnb ExO. Lex. 189/z. 
t ChovaUMllda,/r,;Mfe. Ohs. rare^^. [ad. F. 
chevauckant, pr. pple. of ehewtueherio ride.] Riding. 

< 48 ® Lydo. ckron. Trey 1. v. Nor to our Inste fttHy eom- 
prtmende How Phebus in UscBaim iscbeuettaeodeiiMnted 
dteuemeestde\ 
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V. Ofe. Formtt <4«olMr), 
A-f) oheva, 4-7 ohtor*. 4, 7 obem, 4-s *•*», 
(7 oMw). {mE. titnt, •. OF. ^AAvt-r, f. cA^ 
head ; bat in aenae 6 aphetic f. Eng. Achisvi.] 

1 . inir. To reach an end or object, tnoo^; 
Mually with adv. tueii, Hi, etc., to ^ on, fare. 

€ 1900 Btket 856 Thanne w« ini)te. .The bet chcve of oure 
oowiail. t36a Lancl. P. Pi. A. 1. 31 And euiiime dmeefn 
chaffare, to cheeoen ^ bettre. ta 1400 Artk. 1841 

And nowe hae |m»w chevcde eoo : It ei thyne awene akathe I 
ei^ T0funiey Afysi. to8 Go forth, ylle myght thou chcfe. 
im Foxb A.ifM. June i<56 One wiehed them 01 to ctiieue, 
that should go about such an actc. i6aa Hollamo 
X. xriti. 363 All things went well and chieved prosperou^ 
Im /rvsAenu wej. 1674 Rav N. Connir^ Wdg. 10 To 
Ckieve^ to succeed : as It chieves nought with him . . Fair 
cfaieve wu, 1 wish you good luck, 

b. To fare well ; prosper, thrive, flourish. 

*377 loANOL, P.PL B. xviii. X04 Je, cherles, ft )owre chil. 
dren chieue shal je neure. e saae Pallad. on fiusb. xii. 297 
Inoculing also in hem hath cneved. 1471 Ripley Con^. 
Aick. ti. XV. in Ashm. (1652) 13^ If thou do contrary thy 
Wtfke nuiy never cheve. s6ir Corea , Poire bonne pn, to 
tbriue, cheetie, increase, or prosper well. • 

2 . intr. To moke or win one's way, get {to a 
place) ; to come, go, proceed : much used in allit. 
verse. Also to cheve to an end : to come to on end. 

c lyto .S 7 . Brumdan 408 After the schip so foste he schef 
that almest he com therio. c 1^ Gaw. 4 Cr. Knt. 63 pe 
chauntre of pe chapel cheuea to an ende. 1340 >70 
Alisaunder 78 Hee . . cheued forthe with pe childe. 13^ 
Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. i. (1405) 590 Vf thou 
Bowest the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueih and spryngeth 
forth as an lierbe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9331 Our londes hana 
leuyt. .and chefen fro honi Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. 

8. trafu. 'I'o come into possession of; gain, ac- 


quire, will. 

CX340 Gate. * Gr. Knt. 1271, I schulde chepen ft chose, 
to cheue me a lorde. Ibid. 1 390 Tas (.=takcj yow |wre my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more. rx43aC/Mw. Aseigue xt 
That he hadde no chykle to cheuene his londis. ( 16x4 JJavils 
F.clogne^ Willy 4 Wemocke^ O hou it earres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that cmpriNe that cniuen featest fame.] 
4. intr. To fall /<?, befall, happen, come to pa«s. 
cx3a5 R. E, Allit. P. B. 1125 If hit cheue he chaunce 
vnclieryst ho worhc, r X400 Dtsir. Troy 39$ Hym chefet 
thurghc chaunhc Lhilder no mo. Ibid. 518 Aiintrcs. . Of chi- 
ualry ft chaunce, |>at cheuyt hym before a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
465 How as evere hit cheve ; The knyght takes his leve. 

D. tmpers. with object in dative. 

1377 Lancl. F. PI. B. xiv. 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chieueth {v.r. cheuehj worse. Y a 1400 Morte Arth. 
869 Hade 1 wytene of this, weie had me chefede. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5085 purghc Achilles chitialry horn cheuyt the 
worse. x6xx Blaum. ft Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle i. iti. 
Foul chive him, he is too merry. ,1657 Sis A. Cockain Obst. 
Lady 111. ii, Foul cheeve him for it ! 

6. intr. To do homage to. Cf. Chevage. 
c tjm K. Buunne Chron. (1810)111 Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid of Scotland, p.at wild not tillc him cheuen, no 
bowe vnto his h.ind. lotd. 333 Crete was bat linage & 
many to bam cheued. 1436 Pol. Poems (18.S9) 

. .Sav Caieys. .That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Yngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. 

6 . trans. To bring to an end or issue ; to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve. 

[c X400 Destr. Troy Prol. 16 New stones ben now. .Cheuyt 
throughe chaunce ft chaungyng of peopull. Ibid. 947 Thies 
charmys ft enchauntementes are cheuit to noght.] 1406 
Pol. Poetns 11 . 132 Gladly he chevith what so he begynne. 
c 1475 Parteuay 597, I shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, What-someucr cost it tor to cheue. 1530 Palscr. 
4^/2, 1 cheve, I bringe to an ende, Je asekieve. 

Cheue. obs. form of Chaff .r^.i 
t Cheve day. Obs. rarp-^. Explained by 
Gairdncr as * day of the chief or patron saint 
X46X PastoH Lett. 425 1 was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyl the person, and he understode non noder but that 
1 Cdm to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 

Chevel, -ylle, early var. Chavkl, now Jowl. 
t Chevel-bolt. Some kind of bolt in a car. 
xaBo IVardr, Acc. Ethy. /KCiSjo) 123 For a clievcl bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. 

IlCheveU. [F. cheveUXw.. 'haired’, f. OF. 
chevel hair.] (See qiiot.) 

1731-6 Bailey, Ches'elle fm Heraldry] signifies stream- 
ing, i.e. a stream of light darling from a comet or blazing 
st.'tr, vulgarly called the Beard. 1751 Chambers Cvcl., 
Chevelle^ used by the French heralds [ofj a head, where 
the hair is of a difrereiit colour from the rest of the head. 


II Chevelure (pv^l/z-r). Forms ; 5 oheveler, 
7-ohevelure. [a. ^.ch^elufCy in OV.cheveleure 
*= Pr. cabelladurat It. capillaiura L. capilldtura 
head of hair, f. capilldt-w haired, f. capillus a 
hair. In ME. naturalized as cheveler, but in mod. 
nse, treated as a French loan-word, and pronounced 
accordingly.] 

1 . The hair of the head, a head of hair ; f a wig. 
X470 in Cunningham Brit. Paint. (1629) 1 . x8 Item, longeth 

to the angels four chevelcrs. e X488 Digby Myst. 139 (Stage 
direction) Ff3rrst entreth Wysdam. -vTOn his hed a cheveler 
with browes. 1651 U rquhart Jewel (1834) 235 Majesty 
in hiB very chevclure. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 49 Con- 
spicuous . . by her chevelure which looked like a closely- 
fitting cap or Astrachan wool. 1884 West. Daily Press 29 
May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up from the neck. 

2 . transf. The luminous appearance surrounding 
the nucleus of comets ; also the diffused light 
round certain nebulous stars. [So in French 1 

1678 PkiL Trans* VII. 4044 When wo behold the Comet 


with TeloBeopes, wo saw about hit head a chovohin of an 
almost equal tength, without hoina able okarly to distin- 
gttldi his taU. 179s UaaecMaL Trans. LXXXtjB 

A etar of about the oth raaynitiiao, surrounded by a milky 
Bohulosity, or choveiure, of about 3 minutes in dlamoter. 
s 884 Tostumoii Armgds Astren. sys If the moon la an old 
oomet| what has the done with her chevelure, or hairt 
i a* Ohs, rare-^. In fi ohe*val- 

ered. [f. prec. + -rd.] With a wig ; wigged. 

e 1^ Digfy Myst. 150 (Stage directietii Alle ig . . chevo- 
lerede and cres^de in on sute. 

Chdven, Chevender* obi. forms of Cbxvxv, 
Chaveitder. 

Gheventayn, -eyn, etc. : see Chevitainr. 

+ Oheveral. Obs. rare-^. p a dcriv. of chivre 
goat : Godefroy has an OF. ckeveron a sort of stuff 
into which goats' hair entered. Or can it be the 
next word if 

c 1317 Wardr. Inv. Ken. VI if (In Planchd) Black and 
blue efoth of gold cheverall .green cloth of silver cheverall. 
tChe*verel. Obs. Forms : 5 ohevrelle, 

5- 7 oh6verell(e, 5-8 ohaverel, f6 ohaverell), 

6- 7 ohiverel(l, oheveril', 1 . JME. chevrelte^ a. 
OF. chevreU^ -elU kid (Romanic type ^caprella), 
dim. of chhirex^capray she-goat; m mod.F. re- 
placed by the synon. chevreite^ 

1 . lit. Kid ; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-lealher, kid-lcathqr. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) 

a S400 Cov, Myst. 1 1841) 241 Twoclofiryn poyntysof cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. c 14^ Promp. Paru. 73 
Cheurclle, leddare. x^ Palsce. 205^1 Chcvercll letber, 
ckeuerotin. 1596 Bp. Curtis Serm. viii. (J.) The nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take it by the sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both his hands ; if he ukc it by the ends and pull 
it in length, he may make it as small as a thread. ^ 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet D ij, If t^y make their consciences 
stretch like chiuercl in the raiiie. 1609 Armin Maids of 
More-CI. (1880) xo8 A gloue of warmth. Not cheuerell. 
■755 Johnson, Cheverii. .now obsolete. 

iSg. Shake. Rons. 4 Jui. 11. iv. 87 Here’s a wit of 

cheverelf, that stretches from an ynch to an ell broad. 

2 . attrib. Made of cheverel- leather. 

15x3 Will of Symson (Somerset Ho.) Chevercll purse. 
>549 Chalonkr hrasm. oh Folly Rja, ‘I'o streche out 
heaven, that is to saie holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
160X Shaks. Twel. N. Ill i. 13 A sentence is but a cheuVill 
gloue to a good witte, how quickely the wrong side may be 
turn’d outward. 1607 '\!ov%y.u. Serpents 734 Stretching like 
a cheverell- glove. 

b. fig. Of the nature of chevercl-leather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, clastic ; esp* in 
phrase a cheverel conscience. 

1983 Stuubes Anat. Abus. 11 xa The lawiers have such 
chauerell consciences. 1605 Hutton Reasons for Rtf usal 
62 In his cheverel fancic. xfixi Smaks. l/en. F///, ll. lii. 32 
'I'he Capacity Of your soft Cnuucrcll Conscience. x6m 
Fuller Worthies iv. 4 Cheverel-con.sciences, which will 
stretch aiw way for advantage. 1673 Hickekincii.l Gregory s 
Rather Grey-b. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs. X705 — Pricst-t raft 11. viL 72 Gel Chevercl- 
Chari^, that will stretch, wide, wide. 

3. Comb.f as chevercTbrained, -conscienced. 
ifioBDAY Law Triches iv. i, (x88x) 58 He see which of my 

cheucrill broind iinmitators dares follow my fashion. X630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Uempseed Wka. ill. 73/2 A 
cheuercU conscienced Vsurer. 

t Cl]L6'ver6l» sb:^ V obs. (See quol.) 

(x7ax-x8oo Baiiey, i'het*eriUHS [Old Law\ a younq cock 
or cockling.] 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1, 450 A variety of 
^Idfinch . . called by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, 
from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

t Clie*V6relize, V. Obs. rare^^. [f. Cheverel 
sb,^ + -JZK,] trans. To make capable of stretching 
to any extent, like chcvcrcl-lcathcr. Hence Ohe- 
verelieed ppL a. 

1625 Bp. Mount acu App. Casar iv. 23, _ I appeale unto 
your owne, though never bo much Chevereilixed consciences. 

Cheverie, -ye, obs. forms of Cuiefery. 
Chevem, Chevernel, obs. forms of Cuevjn, 
Chevronel. 

Cheveron, var, form of Chevron. 
t Ohe’veroniie. Obs. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chatifroHy shawfron, C'haufrain ; perh. 
confused with the heraldic Chevron. 

c X4S0 Anturs of Arth. xxx, His stede . . was trapput to 
the hele. Open nis cheueronne be-fom, Stode as a vnicorn 
Als scharpe as a thorn An naiilas of stele, 
t CSie'TeBftilO. Obs. [a. OF. cheve^ille^ -es- 
saile, part of any garment which goes round the 
neck, collar (:— L. tvpe *capitidle, -in), f. OP'. 
chevece L. capitia, pi. of capitium, o])ening for 
the head in a tunic, neckband, collar, f. capiG head : 
cf. Cavesbon.] 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment ; in 
the 14th c. often richly ornamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc., apparently often 
taken for a gorget, necklace, or coU^, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 10B2 Aboute hir nekkc of gentyl entayle 
Was shete the riche chevesaiie, In which ther was fullegret 
piente Of stones clere and bright to .see. ts6o< Camden 
Rem. (1637) X96 They had also about this time fRich. 1 1 ] a 
gorget called a Chevesail, for as yet they used no bands 
about their necke, 1843 Lytton Last Bar. \. ix, Some 
DOWchcB and knackeries, .indifferently well wrought, speci- 
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her throat the fturteaiiigE mat Of ehevesqyls aod matiCf leL] 

i (aab|q)« gAMMth 
oiflM, oofoot oaolbi, 03 iy«» oyilsaa!, s RbivMft* 
obftvoaa. [QE. 

^fits atr. fern., and cMfitM, cyfm wk. foni. s^WGor. 
Knds^ hemstk MLG. hetm, Aevese^ MDn. J^ee, he- 
visse, Du. hevuj OHC. chebiit ehelisa (MHG. Mes, 
heb{e)se, Ger. hebse) i-OTcut *hMspd-, *hdiis/bH-. 
ON. has a oognate nasculine he/s$r {i^^-dkahisJo-M).] 
A ooncubinCf mistra«h Icman. 
ayaa Bpimal Gtoss. 94% Poiicest cebisae-Erf, (tpoiiex) 
caebis. e8oo Carpus Gt. mao Peiket.aa\Ma. rig K. 
ASlyrko Oros. vi. xxx. | 4 Mis auna. .fione he haefile he 
Elenan his clefese. a foeo in Thorpe Laim 1 . 406 (Bosw.) 
Se Se haebbe riht wif, and eac cifese fn. r. ceam, ceflme]. 
cxBQS Lay. 6336 Ane diluese (istS lemmanl him ichma 
c IMS Si. Marker. 3 Yef ha is freo wommon, ich hn« wull 
habben ant to wif halden ; yef ha theowe is, kb che oee hire 
to cheuese. 

Ohevos-born a., born of a concubine, bastard. 
e tees HAV.4334 Eiert ku Jpenne cbeues^boren (isjri dieiils* 
bore]. 

OheveBtre, var. of Chzvaster. 
liChevat [F. chevet pillow, < eastern 

extremity of a church, especially considered exter- 
nally’. In the latter sense, French formerly used 
chevts L. capitium, f. caput- head. fSee 1-lttr^.}] 
The French name of the ap»idal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal ) of the east end of 
a church ; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, where it is sometimes surrounded 


by apsidal chapels. 

1809 Whitiinoton Ecct. Antio. France it. Hi. (rSii) xst 
Rebuild the u{>per end of the church, which is iwled ue 
Chevet, or round point. sMx Sat. Rev 30 Nov. 568 I'he 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church (of West- 
minster] . . belong to the great rebuilding undertaken by 
Henry III. 1801 A fi. liorB Eng. Cathedr. xpTA C. iii, 
92 We have a further reason, .for the adoption in our catlKO' 
drals of the chevet. t88B Loftib 7 'ower ^ Land. 3(1. 

tCha'vatailia. Obs. Forms: 3-5 ohave- 
t6yn(e, 3, 6 -aine, 4-5 -a3rD(a, 5 -aln, -an, -un, 
ohlveteyn, ohyveteyne, -tayn(e, 5-6 ohiovo- 
tain, 6 ohieuetaine ; 3-5 oheventeyn, 4 -ayn, 5 
ayne, -ein, -an^o, ohevynteyn. [ME chevetaim^ 
a. OF. chevetaine. -aigne^ lath c. semi-popular ad. 
late L. capildneuSt capitanus^ chief, principal, f. 
capit- head : sec Captain. The worrl underwent 
various corruptions in ME. ; but the form chev{ey 
taine under the influence of chef Chief, became 
che/taine, Chieftain, which at length superseded 
all the others,] Earlier form of CuiKFTAiN. 

CX87S Lay SB79 And ouer eche ferde anne cheuetaina 
lxao5 neretoxcj. 1097 R. Glouc. (1724) 2x3 Cbeucteyns he 
[ArtureJ made somme; As^^kyngofCurjiwuyll, etc. Ibid. 
AW Koberd CourteheRc hii chose to cheuenteyne. ct3|B6 
Chauccb A'nt's T. 1696 And if so be the chieftayn Iv, r. 
chiefteyii, cheitynte>’n, cheuentein, chevetayn. cheftaigne, 
clieventen] be take. exM Maunoxv. Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheveiueyn, or .i chief J^d. c X44e Greta Ram, (1879) 9 
Whenne pe cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 They take, .the kynges broder to ben 
hir chyuetcyne. 1967 Dbant Horace's Epist. 11. i. G viij, 
I'liee Deing cheuetaine [te Principe^ xjjB6 Ferns Bias. 
Gentrte 24 1 11 the choise of Chieuctaiiiet, 

liCh6Till6 (Jcvj- 1 ). [a. Fr. cheviliey in many 
technical senses, c. g. pin, plug (in carpentry), etc., 
and thence in the sense of word inserted to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.] 

1 . A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to round ofT a sentence or complete a verse. 

1883 SiMcox Latin Lit. II. v. v. 77 One finds thechevillesat 
the end of the line in the ‘vF'neid '. XB85 Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 551 Cheville . . U any meaningless or vciy watered 
phroM employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2 . ' The peg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument’ (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Chevlla, variant of Kkvels (of a ship). 

Chevin (tjevin). Forms: 5 oheveyne, 5 7 
ohovyn, cheven, (6 ohevion\ 6-7 chevine, (7 
ohevern), (8 given), 9 ohivin, 6- ohevln. [a. 
V. cheviHy also chevanne. in OF. also chevesnCy 
Swiss Kom. chevenne (Godef.) : of uncertain deri- 
vation : see l.ittre.l A fish, the Chub. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-WOlrkcr 613 Strengulay guidnm PisciSy 
a cheveyne. 1496 fik. St, Alban's^ Fishing 28 The cheuyn 
is a Maiely fyssne : and his heed is a deynty morsell. c 1538 
Deweb Introd. Rr. in Pahgr. (1B52) 913 Cheuyns, chieuen- 
nes. X9B3 Plat D itftrrs Nesv Ex/er. (1594) 4 Forthe cheven 
you muKt make your baites as oig as cherric stones. i6xa 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. (1748) 371. i6g Walton Angler 59 
Have you no other way to catch a cnevin or chubT i6u 
Mouvbt & Bknn. Health's lmprov.{f7^6) 274 Chevinsand 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of Jolt-heaara Gudgeons, zyag 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Standing Watery They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. 18^ Tmoreau Maine W. i. 
(18641 53 A shoal of white chivin. 1887 Burnand Incompl. 
Angler 4^ The Pike, .Is worth a dozen cheven. 

t Che'ving, vbl. sh. Obs. [f. Cheve v. + -ino^.] 
The action of the vb. Cheve. Ending, success, 
fortune : ill, evil ch{^eving, ill success, bad luck. 

c Cocke Lorelles B. s The people blesseth hym with 
rvyll chevynge. 1930 Paiacr. 709 God sende you yvell 
chevyng, wbiche is a maner of cursing. 1596 Haringtom 
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l/fyss0s upm A/aXf You haue vide a Doctour farre wotm, 
and tiierfore look for ill chicving. 

Okaviot tje v-). [Name of the moun- 

tain range on the borderi of England and Scotland.] 

1. Cheviot sheep, in plural often Cheviots : a hardy 
breed of Hhort-wooled sheep, thriving on the 
Cheviot llilU and in mountainous districts, and 
valued on account of their heavy carca>es and fine 
thick-set wool, Cheviot wool* 

1815 Scott Guy M. ii, flighland cattle and Cheviot sheep. 
s8ai renny Cycl. XXI. .tso/i The Cheviots . differ eseen- 
tially from both the black and the dun-faccd breeds by 
which they are surrounded, but neither huitory nor tradition 
has given the slightest clue to their origin. 1870 Miss 
liKUtJGHToN R^d as Rose 11 . 5 (Hoppei Jack's sheep .. the 
Cheviots that he was so proud of. 

2. A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

1883 Cassells Ram. Mag. Oct. 696/a Cheviots and Vicunas 
are being employed for many autumn gowns. 1B87 Daily 
Aews 4 Jiily^4/3 Worsteds, diagonaU, twills, and cheviots. 

t Che visanoe Ohs. Eonns : 4 ohevinaiis, 
ohevioaunoe, ohewiaauoe, obefeaaunoe, ohyve- 
aaunoe, chevysaauna, 4-5 oheviasaunoe, -anoe, 
4-6 ohevyaauQce, -auoe, ohevesanoe, -aunoe, 
4 7, 9 oheviaaunoe, -anoe, 5 vobeysaunoe, 
chevyashaunoe), ohevesauns, ohevyshaunoe, 
-anoe, (7 ohevlsanole^ [a. OF. chevisance, 
ekevissanee, f. chevissant, pr. pple. of chevir\ sec 
Chkvimk V.] 

1. 1. A bringing to an end or issue ; issue, end. 
rs33o R. Biunnr Chron. (i8to) 105 Whan Henry herd 
telle bis of hat gode cheuyNante. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lx. 248 
(Harl. MS.) Shamide that he ne wistc what chevisaunce he 
myght make. 

2. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered, 

aim Cursor M. 697S (C;/Ut.) Na folk Enai miht wid- 

stand . .Quilis wid l>aim had goddes clieuisans. a 14x0 
OccLKVK De Reg, RHuc. 4911 Yfa man .Of h:s gode yeve 
you a gode substaunce, Kunneth hyin thanke of his guode 
chevysaunce. 

3. J<e.source, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness. 

rx330 R. Dhunne Chron (iBro) 181 If be Soudan ro^ opon 
Philip of i' ranee, & 1 wer ban 111 clos withouten chouisancc. 
1393 I.AN(.L. /\ Pi. C. xxiii. 16 pauh he . . can no hstere 
ciicuesauncc, Ncode nynic)? hyin a>non vnder hU mayn- 
pryse. X440 Protest Dk, ilioucester in Rynier P'oedera 
(1710) X. 766 Vf . my said Lord can And noun other meen 
or cjievewiunce to keep ony part. <. 1470 Hardinc. Chron. 
iv. lii, R('he daye they nmde wyltye cheuesauiii'e, To helpe 
them selfe at their neccssiteu. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon (1885) 104 The fureste is moo grete, that they shall 
fynde some cneuysaiiiice. 1530 Palsch. 267/z Scliyfte, che- 
vesaunce, > 54 B I Tall 18139) 406 Hircrafue 

chevesaunce tooke none effect in Rrytaytie. 1650 B Dts- 
cottini. 39 Violated by Legef du main, or clievisance of wit. 

4. Contnbutiou to tne supply ol any want ; pro- 
vision ; supply. 

138. Wyclir W'Xx (iBSo) 38a What chefesaunce 8t costis 
he clergi makih- 1563 Jkwei. Repl. Harding 1 i6ti 67 I'hcrc 
waM then neither such number of Altars, noraucli cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beeiie Mitlience. 

6 . Provision of what is wanted for life ; concr. 
provisions substance. 

1375 BAKHonR /truce 111. 409 Tic gat schippyne gud plente, 
Anu wktaliM in aret aboundaiice : Sa maid he nubill chewi- 
sance c 1385 CThaucek L. G. IK, P/nliis, Hys wvse folke 
conseyle haii nym yevcii . . To . . make in that londe somme 
cheviMsaunce, And kepen hym fro woo 1436 Pol. l\*ems 
(1859) 1 1. 169 1'hus rriD^te rude ware be in here chevesaunce. 
1608 Cakkw Cortnvall ay 'I'he store-house of Sunnea cheui- 
sance. .Occanus. 1609 Holland yf/ww. ilfan'ir/. xxiii iii. 
eat A strong tuwne of derence, and for rich chovisance and 

J iiicke tralTique a most delectable place. x6xi Cotgh., 
>ien, wealih, substance, chevi&ance, riclies, possessions. 

6 . booty. 

c 1340 Gaw, 4 Gr. R nt, 1 390 Ta.H yow here my chcuicauncc, 

I cheued no more. 1393 Gower Con/ II. 33a As a theft 
makelh his chevesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
15x6 Skelton Magny/. aa04 When we with Magnyfycence 
guodys made chcvysautice. 1330 Tindale Prod. Prelates 
xii, For him they might not sice whom they wulde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted. 1658 W. Burton ///it. 
Anton. 140 [They] carried their pillage, to places of safety 
. . and fulf of gladnesxe for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more. 

II. spee. The providing or raising of funds ; 

7. Regarded as the action of the borrower: 
Raising of money by some expedient, rr/. on some 
surety or pledge ; borrowing. To make a chevi- 
sance : to contract a loan ; to pledge or pawn any- 
thing for ready money. 

CX386 Chaucer .Shipm T. 3x9 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he make a chevisance, For he was bonde in a 
recognisance, I'o payen twenty thousand sheldes anon. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. 144 For he [Richd. 1 ] purposed to go 
to the Holy Land, and must make chevesaunx for mech 
money, he sent aftir the Kyng of Scottis. 2461 J. Paeton 
Lett. 410 II. 41, 1 kowd make non othyr cheysaunce but 1 
xchuld a boruyed it of a strange man 1474 Ihui. 745 Hi* 
Z15 And ax for the forte C. mark .. he wolde, rather than 

i operte sholdc be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunce at 
^ondon, in so moche that . . he had for my sake v. c. 
murkes worthe of plate with Hewghe Fenne. 1530 Tindale 
Pract, Prelates xiii, The old Pope had none auetpryte to 
make anye soch cheuisaunce with St. Peters enheritaunce : 
he coude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. 

b. Resource or shift to get money, way of ^rais- 
ing the needful (Always in a bad sense.) 


a 1400 Cev, Mysi* xxv. a43 A beggarys dowtere..To 
cownterfete a jentyiwoman. .And yf monylakke, this ii th« 
newchevesauns With here prevy piesawnx to getC it of oum 
man. c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mesnn, 1x570) C iij, If be 
ihame to be|U|e . .Then turncth he to fraude and crafty 
cheuesaunce. Of all men borowing on xuertie, othe or xeale. 
1345 Act 37 Horn, yt/i, c. 9 Pre im., Punyshment of Usurye 
. .and of other corrupte baigaynex, xhiftee and chevixances. 
1589 PuTTBNHAM Eng. Potsie 1. xviii. (Arb.) 53 Paxiurage 
was before tillaj^e, or nshing or fowling, or any other preoa- 
tory art or cheuisance. 

o. Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense) ; esp. in 
To make chevisance o/i to make merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. 

> 43 S CovEKDALE Deut. xxi. 14 Tlien shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
.sauiice of her 1535 Fardle Factons 11. vii. i6x 'J'he parentes 
brought to niedines^e, vxe there to make cheuisaunce of 
their duughters bodies. ^1370 Thynne Pride tir LowL 
cccxxtx. And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Uihers for they mak of it chevisaunce. 16x6 Bullokar, 
C keuisance, merchandise, bargaining. x6a3-6so Cockeram. 

8 . Regarded as the action of the lender : The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on security. 
Al<o, ajip. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, Dealing for profit. 

(App.Trently commonly applied in X5'i6thc. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury were evaded.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. v. 249 Ksehaunges and cheuesaunces 
With Buche chaffare 1 dele. i^. WYCLiF.Se/ iPhs, III. 88 
Marchauntu by usure under colour of treu^e pat hei clepyn 
chevysaunce. c 1386 Chaucer y^rv/. 983 So estatcly wax he 
of governaunce, With hts bargayns, and with hiK chevy- 
saunce. 1393 Langu P. /*l C. VII. 953 pat chaffered with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede sclde afier. c 1460 Fontkslue Ahs. ^ 
Ltm Mon. (1714) 33 Usury and Chcvesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that borowyth. 1487 Act Hen. VII, c. 6 
§ 3 Ordyned. .that ail unlefull Chevysaunces and Usurye be 
dampned, and none to be used, upon payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Motiry or Goodez no chcvysched or lent. 
1370 Act Fltz, c. 5 Couenous and fraudulent Feoffementx 
. .Conueyanecs, Bonds tothe overthrow of all true and plain 
dealing, bargaining and chevisance between man and man. 
Ihtd. c. 7 IVho is a Rnnkrupt) Any . . Person . . u.sing the 
I'rade of Merchandixe by way of Bargaining, Exchange, 
Rcchange. B.irtry, Chevisance or otherwise. 1388 J. 
Harvey Disc, in Thynne s Animadv. (18651 146 Pitie, 
that any such knack of kiiauerie, or covenous chevisance. . 
should . . overthrow . . any well governed . . state. z6ox 
FuLuecKE ind Pt. Parall 48 It is held to l>e sitnonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, ii any valuable coiisideration be giuen 
in such regard pneto, vel Jacto. Ix64x Termes de la Ley 56. 
1767 Bi ACKXTONR Comm. 11. xxxi.J 
*1) Misused by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroneously confounded the word with che- 
vauce, chivalry, chevauchee* etc. : Enterprise, per- 
formance ; chivalrons enterprise or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; cnivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app. misunderstood some passage in Gower or 
other old writer : modern arcliaists have in turn misunder- 
Etood Spenser.) 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cat May 99 They maken many 
a wrong cheuisaunce \,gloss , Cheuisaunce, sometime of 
Chaucer vsed for gaine • soiiietime of other for spoyle, or 
bootic, or enterprise, and sometime for chierdonie). 

— F, Q. iii.xi. 34 Shameful thing Yt were t' abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe^ of perill, without venturing. 1600 
Fairfax I'assci iv. Ixxxi, Be it not pardie declar’d in France 
..'Duit we forsooke so faire a cheuisance, For doubt or 
foare that might from hght arise. i6za PasquiPs Ni^kt 
(1877' io<^ None of more valour, might or clienLsance. 
i6m Quarles Div. Poems Sions Sonn* (17x7) 377 Kn- 
creas'd in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms. 1849 
Lytton a. Arthur viii. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce [note, chevisaunce, Spenser], And 
hearts when guileless open to a glance, /aid. xii. cxcv. 
Stand forth.. bold child of Christian Chevisaunce. i88a 
SiioRTHousE /. Jnglesant xxxii, Whm the northern gods. . 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the deep 
valleys singing magic songs. 

Ch6'Triiia&06 Ohs. [prob. the same word as 
prec ] An old name of some flower, not Identified ; 
Dr. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(I'he conjecture that this is 'evidently d misprint for 
ckerisance is ba.selesB : there is no such word.) 

*579 SrRNSBR Sheph. Cal. Apr 143 The pretie Pawnee 
And the Chevisaunce Shall match with the f^re (lowre 
Dclice. ci6so 1 '. Rohinkon M. Magd. 317 'The woody 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce ; The Pinke, y* Daffodili 
and Cheuisance. 

t Clie*visa&oer. Obs rar€~~^, [f. CllBVISANOB 
sh.^ 8 T a money-lender. 

1398 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) H. v. xxii 49x/x Also, 
if any Usurers or false Chevesancers be dwelling within this 
wartl. 1657 Howell Londinop. 399 If any false Cheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell within their Ward. 

tChe'Tisancinff. Obs. rare-^, [f. as prec. 
+ - INO *.] Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

X386 Fbrnk Blae. Centrie ^9 If such a one now, through 
good htisbandrye, cheuiRauncing, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nigardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 

t Oh.e*vise, v. Obs. Fottns: 4 oheveMohen, 
oheveae, 4-5 ohevi 8 (e, 5 -yohe, -ysa, -eashen, 
-isahe, -loe, olieveys. [ME. chevis-, chevish^, a. 
F. cheviss- extended stem of chevir, chevissanlj to 
bring to a he.'id or end, finish, achieve, make an 
end of, carry out, succeed with, execute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f. chef {chev-) head.] 

1. trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8399 C«tt.) hat ho ne it ihoght to cheuU 
sua, Als he angel brogh[t] him bodeword aa. 

I 2* itUr* To get on, speed, succeed. 


1378 Babsour Bmee vti. 4*7 Gif that thai mycht chevits 
(chowyisl swa . . I'hak thal mycht vyn the vode agayn, His 
men, thai thoucht, thal suld nocht dreid. 14. . Legendm 
Aurwa6ih(in Promp. Pesro.), And the nexte nyght after he 
departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympringhisin, and lO 
cheuyjMed y* he wente ouer tee. 
d. inir. {rejl,) To come to an end or issue, come 
to terms with, get on with 
1406 OccLBVB Misrule loz, 1 nat can with reason me che« 
vice. 14B9 Caxton Faytet of A. 111. xi. xpt Ihey sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by loue. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) in. xiv. 11x95) 391 b, They bounde 
hym bothe handes and feet ; for otherwyse coude they not 
cneuysshe with hym. 

4. rcjl. To fuinish, provide for, help, take care 
of {oneself), provide for one’s sustenance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6409 iCoCt.) 'Cheues he,' he said, 'wit 
man an freck And ga fight a-yon amalec. S36a Lancl. P* 
PI. A. X. 79 Soiiereyn [of] him-self hix soule for to seme. 
And CheuesBchen him from charge, c 1374 Chaucer CV»^/. 
Marsxlv, Alas ! your honour and your emprise, Neigh ded 
for drede, ne can her not chevise. 1401 Occlevb /-«//. of 
Cupid in Arb Gamer IV. 65 O Woman! how shalt thou 
thyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ixxxiii. jo6 Rebecca loued best 
her xone Jacob, because he coude best cheuisshe hym selff, 
and was of good puriiiaunce. a 1300 Ratis Raving 3874 
Had scho done weill .Scho had ben maryt richly : Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 

b. To occupy oneself {for any one). 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6497 He shul cheveys for me. For I 
trowe he can hanipre thee. 

5. trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn. 
1340-70 Alisaunder 966 Dof Ik>w h.iue cheuesed hse a 

chyide. irx440 Promp. Pnrv. 74 Chevystyn or purveyri 
[v.r. chevysenen, cheuesshen], prorddeo. 1475 Caxton 
/ason66 If 1 sawe. alle that 1 coude fine and cheuisshe 
perisshe in the . depnes of the see. 

6 . trans. To ])rovide ^funds), raise (money), 
borrow. 

*455 Marc. Parton Lett. 960 1 . 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her. . xxti marke for to be payed to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir j. Paston ibid. 621 11 . 374, 1 beseche you to sende 
me comfort with what money ye coude fynde the menys to 

f et or chevyschc uppon suerte sufficient. 1487 Act % Hen. 

^ 11 , c. 6 g 3 Forfeyture of the Value of the Money or Goodez 
so Lhevysened or lent, 
b. intr. 

1494 Fabyan viLCCxxv. 95^ Well I knowe he must cheuich 
for money to perfoiirmc y* lourney. 

IlChevrette (Jpvre-t). [F. chevrelte (- Pr. 
cabrela, It. capretta, dim. of chtvre, L. capra she- 
goat.] 

1 1. A machine for raising guns or mortars into 
their carriages. Obs 
173X-6 in Bailky. X779 SiMKS Mtl. Guide. 

2. A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. 

Health Rxkib. Catal. 37 Kid and chevrette leather 
.. is prepared in the dre.ssing yards nt Grenoble, P'ontaiiie, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. The supplies of . chevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, from Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia. x888 The Lady 95 Oct. 378 laii, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 

Chevron (Jevran), shy Forms: 5 oheff- 
rounoe, 6 ohevorn, oheveroune, 7 cheveme, 
oheavern, 5 - cheveron, 6 - chovron. [a. F. - 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
covet on, Pr. cabrion, Sn cabrio, rafter, chevron):— 

L. type ^capridn-em \. caper goat : Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense L. capreol-ns, dim. of caper 
goat, of which the pi. cafreoli was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1. A beam, or rafter; esp. in pi. the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 
ridge. 

(1 uere Is but little evidence of the actual use of this in Eng.) 

[c 13PO Battle Abbey Custumals (18B7) 99 Quatuor cheve- 
runs et omnia pertinentia in parietibus. x^gx Literm 
Cantuar. ( Rolls 1 I. 36B, Xij. cheverones et ii postes de 
quercu-l 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr Tong, Vn Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the house that,bcareth vp the roofe. 
1611 CoTOE., Chevron, a kid ; a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing); a rafter or sparre. 1617 MiNSHku, C 4 zt/Fmiz. 169a 
Coi.BS, Chevrons, the strong rafierx na?eting at the house 
top. 1852 Turner Dom. Archil. 1 . i. 17 Its timber gable, 
and seven coupIe.s, or cheverons, of the roof. 

b. (See quot.) 

176B in Picton L'pool Munic. /?rc.(i886) II 940 Fish yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 
2. Her. A charge or device on the escutcheon, 
consisting of a bar bent like two meeting rafters, 
thus, A • Chevron coupedx one which does not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon ; chevron in chief : one 
which rises to the top of the field ; chevron rompee : 
one with the upper part dis^placed, as if broken off. 

2395 in R. E. Wills a Akouerlet of red sendel ypou- 
thered with Cheuerons. 2^ Bk. A Ibans. Hsr. B v b, The 
sccunde pynyon is called cheffroUnce, that is. a couple of 
Bparia 2620 Guillim Heraldry 111. v. (z66o) isi This 
Cheuron in Blazon is called Rompee. or rather Kompu. 
2673 Land. Gat. Na *041/4 Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford . one large 
Silver Pot. .and alx>ut eleven small ones, all markt with the 
Colledge ArmiL viz. two Cheaverna between three Roses. 
i» 7 « Ruskin Eaglds N. f 935 The Chevron, a band bent 
at an angle (properly a right angle) . . represents the gable 
or roof 01 a house. 

3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 
z6o8 B. JONSON Masque qf Blackn. (R.) The top thereof 
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WM sti^ with • clwv’ron of %bta. i^as Mtiois Mt Birdt 
(i^x) 1. 008 Thf wings nnd toil «re block . . tbs latter 
with a chevron of white. ia6| Lvobock /VvA. TiMut vL t 6 g 



1813 Wellwctom in Gurw. X. 363 , 1 am ignorant to 
what purpose. .5000 Serjeants' chevrons, .are to m implied. 

^ Ord* A rmy 149 The N on<commissioned Orooers 
. .are to wear Chevrons on each Arm. s868 Timts 3 Mar.» 
Constables O'Brien and Mackay, who a-wdsted in the arrest, 
received chevrons. 1884 Sir F. S. Rorerts in Cent. 
June 1079 No reason why the chevron should not still be 
given . . to mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

6 . atttib. and Comb., as chevron^cloth^ •form^ 
•‘Pattern^ •shaped adj. ; olievron-bone, the V- 
shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals; ohevron-moulding, an orna- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern ; ohevron- 
work^prec. Also chevron- wise (>waya) adv,^ 
in the manner of a chevron. 


1836 Todd CycL Anat. I. 569/1 The *chcvrdh bones of the 
anterior nortion of the tail. 1884 CaU€{Vs Fam. Ma£, 
Mar. 946/1 ^Chevron cloth owes its name to the herring- 
bone weaving. s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art 1. 
138 The zigzag or ^chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. i6z6 W. Brcwnk Brit. Past. 1. iv. 
The Plow-man . . Throwes up the fruitful earth in ridgeo 
hils, Betweene whose ^chevron forme he leaves a bailee. 
i8m Woodward Mollusca (1856) 87 ^Chevron - shaped 
coloured bands. z6io Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. (1611) 58 
Two lines erected *Cheuronwaies. S864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, if- Pop. Evil, f a. 274 A line set chevron- wise. 

t Che*vro&9 Sb:^ Obs. Also oheveron. [app. 
an error for Ciikvjcrel (but Cotgr. has * chevron 
kid’): cheveron \tl Old P'rench was a stuff con- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1 754,] *• A 

glove’ (Jamieson'); app. meant for: Kid-glove. 

* 7 ^ Sir J. Scott Siapx>p^‘ State 0/ Sc. Statesm. 50 1 Jam.) 
Sir (lideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altiio' being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gave him his glove. 18x8 Scott J/rt. Midi, viii, A black 
pnir o' cheverons J i8a6 — IVoodst. III. aoo. i8a8 — F. M. 
Perth v, 1 . . am sorry for that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again. 

t Che'vron, z/. Obs. rare. [f. Chevron sb.^^ or 
ad. F. chevronner, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons] trans. To fit with chevrons or things 
ariangcd chevronwise ; to make with a chevron 


pattern. 

*S43 Traheron Vigds Chtrurg, 111. 1. vi. 92 You must sewe 
of cloutcs incolcd or chcvcrncd and lave them upon the 
wounde.^ 1606 B. Jonson Ifymetiiri (R. ) Whose nether 
pans, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev'roii'd all over with lace. 1851 3 Turner Dam. A rchit. 

1 l.v. 22^, (transl. Lib. l<ull.35 Hen. Ill) And cover the cham- 
ber, .with shingle and chevron it forig. heveronari Jacias]. 
Cll6VrOXiel Je’vronel). J/er. AUo 6-8 chovor- 
iiel(l, 7 -onel, 8 chovronell(e. [f. Chevron sb.l + 
-EL ^ dim.] A bent bar on the escutcheon half the 
brea(Uli of the chevron. 

1579 Busbaw ELL A rmorie 12 A Cheueriiel containrtli halfe 
the Cliciiron. s6io Guilmm Heraldry 11. vi. 16*7 Dray- 
ton Agincourt 14 'I'lic men of Glostershire, In Gold three 
Hloudy Cheueriiel Is doc bring 1664 Houtrll Heraldry 
Hist, ifr Pop, XV. 101 A differenced shield of the Dc Clares 
which charges each chevronci with three Jleitrs de hs. 

Che vronelly, rf- Her. [sec 3.] charged 

with or bearing chevroncls. 

sBB4 N. 4- 9 Aug. IX2/T, I have looked . . for any mat 

with two chevronel.s, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronclly of four and six. 

Chevrony (Jc vioni), a. [ad. F. chevronniy 
pa. pple. of dievronner f. chevron ] 

1. Her. Charged with chevrons. 

1784 Diet, in Guillhus Heraldry ^Ches'erovy (in French, 
ChnironHe\ signifies a Shield laid out into several equal 
P.\riitiiins, Chevron-wUe. 

2. gen. Foimed of chevrons, zigzag. 

1887 Proc. Sac. Antiq. 24 Feb., A simple incised border 
with a chevrony pattern. 

Chevrotain, -in (Je-vrt)ttfin, -tin), [a. F. chev- 
rotin {~ain)f dim. of OF. chevrot^ itself orig. a dim. 
of chb^e she-goat.] The smaller species of Musk 
Deer, found in S. E. Asia and the adjacent islands. 
,*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1. ii Hi. 311 The chevrotin, or 
little Guinea deer . . the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds. 
1847 Carpenter Zoot. § 977 'fhe true Musk-Deer inhaDit. . 
central Asia . . The otlier Musk-Deer to which the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. 1880 A. K. Wallace 
Isl. Life 27 Inc Tragulidso are small deer-like animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sh. in Malay Peiiin. in Leisure H. 85/1 The palandok or 
chevrotin, the hog deer, .and the sanibre, may not be far off. 
Chevy^ chivy (tje vi, tjrvi), sb. Also chivvy. 
[This and the cognate verb are modem ; and prob- 
ably arise out of Chevy chase : see below.] 

1 . As a hunting cry. 

c 178^ O’ Keeps Hunting Song^* Old Tmvler ’, With a hey, 
ho, chivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. 18. . Shaihp 
in Knight S. 4* Friends 12 Then, with the music of the 
baying pack. All the old chivalries came floating back. And 
mingled with the chevy and the chime. s66^ Dickens 
Atut, Fr. III. X, When you are ready, I am .. with a Hey 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a Hark Forward, 'fantivy. 


8. A choM, pnnniit, hsmt. 

m 1804 Capbll Lorrx Se(fForsmmHom (1837^ 1 . 174 Run- 
ning into a bare after a chevy of a full hour. 184a S. Lover 
Hms^ Andy v. 48 Tha man .. made a chevy down the 
^th Ride of Leicester Square, etc. i860 J. C. Atkinson 
rlnyhourt x Come out man and warm your blood with a 
chivy. i86e H. Marrvat V'ear in Snseden 11 . a57 A stag 
hunt in full chevy. itTs Dnify New 3 Sept., With noisy 
ch^es after the hares. 

0. The game of prisoners* base. 

1883 F . Anstkv Vice Perea v. This particular sport ‘chevy *, 
commonly known as * prisoners' base being of a somewhat 
monotonous nature, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers. 

b. The set of players who are chased in this game. 
**99 J* Pavn Fester Brothers viii. 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ' chevy *. 

Ohevy OIuum : the scene of a famous Border 
skirmish, celebrated in a well-known ballad ; hence, 
transferred, as in quots. 

(Quot. 1663 refers possibly to a song of the name.) 

166s Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (1876) 1 . iii. 113 
He that could not . . make better music with a chevy-chase 
over a pot of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. E D. S.) 
Cke^-chase^ a running pursuit. z88o lYest Comw. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Chevy-eheue^ a great bustle or noise. ‘ What’s all 
the Chevy-chace about ? ' 

Chevy, chivy (tje vi, tji*vi), V. Also ohevey, 
ohivey, chivvy. [See tlie sb.] 

1 . trans. To chase. 

1830 Fokry Fim*. E. Anglia^ Chivy ^ lo chace. to run and 
career gaily, like bovs in their sports. 2840 Gen. P. 'I'iiomp- 
soN Exert. (1842 < V. 50 The other side ate to blame, if 
they do not, as we should say in the dragoons ' Chevy ' them 
back aeain. 1873 G. C. Davjeh Mount. 4 Mere xi. 85 We 
. . had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
ingly fierce aspect. 1W3 Daily News 26 Feb. 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2 . intr. To race, scamper. 

1830 Forbv (see 1]. *863 J C.J RAVER BsoN Live it Down 
II 243 Hoppe , I just caught sight of young Squire Turreit 
I chiveying along as if the old un was behind him. X865 
Daily Tel. 4 Mar., 7 ‘hcy [the hares] had . ' chevird * over 
the moonlit open so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

Hence Chevied chivied ppl. a., -ing vbl. sb. 
xBBo Blacxmorb Kretna (Hoppe) The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. 1886 N. Tikard in 19/4 
Cent , 'The poor chivied outcast. 

Chew Forms : 1 cdowan, 3 cheowen, 

cheouwen, ohewwenn {Orm ), 3-5 ohewen, 3 6 
chewe, (4 ohyewe, 5 schewo), 5- chew. See 
also variants Chaw, Chow. [OE, ciewan^ pa. t. 
c^awt cuwon. pa. pple. cowen, corrcBp. to OUG. 
chiuwan^ kimuan, pa. t. kou, kftwun, gikuwan^ 
kimvani’^OTttui. *kewwan. The original strong 
pa. t. and pa. pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME. : an analogical pple. chewen occurs how- 
ever in 1 6th c.] 

1 . trans. To cru'h, bruise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of the mofar teeth, with 
help of the tongtic, checks, and saliva. 

ciooo iELFRic Horn. I 510 (Bosw ) He hel hinc ceowan 
mid tohum his fingras. Ibid. 1. 404 Hi cuwon heora girdlas, 
and gxrs stop, n xasg Ancr. R. 80 Hwose cheoiiwe'^ 
spices, c 1386 Chauckr MillePs T. 504 But first he rhewrlh 
greyn and lycoris, To smcllen swectc. 1601 Cornwallyrs 
/ iz». (1639) xxiv, Barre some fellow from chewing a slickc. 
17x0 J. Clarke Rohanlt's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1 . 175 It excites 
but a very small Sensation in those who chew’the Wood. 
1838 7 '. Thom.son Chem. Org, Bodies 803 No a.stringericy is I 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. 1839 E. D Clarke 
Trav. xoa/t 'I'o lead a very idle life . . chewing tobacco or 
opium. 1865 1 .iviNosTONE Zambesi xix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the bark and the sap alone, 
b. In early limes often etpiivalent to gnaiv. 
a xooo Soul's Address 7a (Gr.) pec sculun moldwyrmas 
ccowan. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 lucle wurmes mote 
kc chewe. 

2 . esp. To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparatitin for swallowing it ; lo masticate. 
Sometimes, To eat with chewing, devour, 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B xviiT. X99 Let hem chewe as J>ei 
ana chide we not, susteres, For hit is a boilest. bale |je 
byte bat h«i etrn. x4Sio-x5^ Myrr. our Ladye 40 Bodely 
meate is not ryght profyiahle, but yf yt be wel chewyef. 
x6oo Shaks. a. y. L. IV. iii. xoa Chewing the food of 
sweet and bitter fande. X63X Hobbes Leviath. iii. xxxii. I 
195 Pills, .chewed, ore for the most part cast up ag.'iin with- 
out effect. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 1776) 111 . ■^49 These 
[teeth] also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, 
than those of the cat kind. 1870 Froude Cnsarxv. 947, 1 
am chewing what I have to swallow. 

b. To masticate for aiioUicr. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix (x49S> 195 ITie moder 
chewy th meete in her mouth and makyth it redy to the 
tothlees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
2^ [see Chewed]. 17x3 Steele Englishm. No. 15. lox 
Chew or cut it small, that the Lion may swallow it safely. 

3. Jig. and transf. in many applications ; 

a. by simile. 

*393 Lamci. P. PL C. in. 140 Holy churchef^and charite 
3e chewe)i» and deuoureF Ibid. vii. 154 (MS. F), I spak no 
speche it swal so my breste ]>at I chewed it ns a cowe hat 
code chewtth oftc. 159T Bacon Ess. Studies (Arb.) 8 Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some 
few to bee chewed and disgested. 1696 Evelyn in Pepys 
Corr. 3 Dec., 1 have of late been chewing over some old 
stories. 

b. in reference to spiritual food : To meditate on. 


rtM 0 «iHii I« 4 I Fofr ^ to Blfonn litma Uit ta 
ommlMjvmakm afi $t ebawwonn i Mu hROrrta Hu \ u mihlit 
ewemona to Dn^tip- <9410 Lovr Bonment. Him 
d^crud MS.) Odjrtly tjieMynn bat maaere the gospdl 
of Crist. igM Pitgr. Per/^ dc W. X53x) 174 The com- 
muundeiB, antes of god, of tbo whiche we must Me cUyly, 
and chewe them in our bertce, by ofte meditacyon. 

o. in jeference to cotmteli, opinions, statements, 
etc. : To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro« 
cess preliminary to swallowbgand digesting them). 

t579 Tomron CnAdds Serm. 7 tm. 367/x It is good . . to 
haue things well chewed, that we may the better digeBt 
them. i6im Sir C Cornwallis Disc. Prince Henry in Hnrl. 
Misc. (2641) 111 . 599 Counsels are to be chewed not swal- 
lowed. J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 397. 1678 Cud- 
woKTH InteU. Syet. 960 Nor scrupulously chew or examine 
any thing. 

d. in reference to plans, etc. : To meditate, 
devise or plan deliberately. 

15M SiiAKa Hen, Y. 11 ii. 56 Capital! crimes, chew'd, 
swalfow’d, and digested. i68a DrVden DuJke a/ Guise 1. iii, 
If while alive, 1 cease to chew their ruin. 1718 Prior To 
Mr. Harb^ 985 He chews Revenge, 

e. in reference to words : To take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 


ceep saying or 

1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. 11. iv. i 

if I did but onely chew his name. 


, 5 Heauen in my mouth, 

As if I did but onely chew his name. 1833 Marrvat P: 
Simple xxxiR, Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she 
insisted upon the truth. 

it To chew to (a fierson) : (cf, a b) ; to reduce 
(anything) to a condition ready for another's use, 
to prejpare (words, etc.) for aiiotner to utter. Obs. 

*S94 6arew tr. Huartds Exam. Wits xi. (x6i6i T56 I41W. 
vers, if the cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 
bee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are to 
sceke what to doe. 164s Milton Animadv, ii. Wks. <1847) 
60/1 A minister that can not be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chewed to. .should as littfe be trusted 
to prearii. 

4 , To chew the cud : of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring back into the month and ni,asticate the food 
which has kK^en coatsely bruised and swallowed 
into a first stomach ; to ruminate. 

In OE. the simple ciorvan is so used ; the Ayenb. has 4^- 
chynve. 


CIOOO iELpRic Lert. xi, 3 Daet big eton ha nytenu he hira 
clawe todmiede beoh antf ceowaF Ne ete ge ha hi»8 h« 
ceowah, and clawe ne todmiah. ciooo Onmin 2936 Oxe 
cheww^h- - Hiss cude. a 1300 Cursor M. 1958 O beist has 
clouen fote in tiia An cliew.ind cude, 3ce ete o haa. 1340 
Ayenb. 86 Efterward me ssel h«>^nc mete eft chyewe ase i>e 
oxe h« gers het he hch vorzuelje. z^ Wyclif Lev. xi. 3 
Alle that han the dee dyuydid, and chewith kude. 1664 
Power Exp, Philos. 1. 16 I.ike so many Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1859) R95 I'lni cattle . , stood listlessly chewing their cuds. 

b. Jig. To ‘ ruminate 

WYCLIF Hosea yii. 14 Ihei chewlden cud vpon where, 
and wynt, and departiden fro roc. 1547 Homilies 1. Exhort. 
Holy Script. 11.(1850' 15 Let vs ruminate, and (as it were) 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue the sweete iewse 
..A Lonsolstion of t hem x;^49 Fielding Tom 7 offrixviii. iii, 
Having left her a litile while to chew the cud, if I may use 
that expression, on these first tidings. 2768 Smolictt 
Humph. Cl. let. 15 July, To chew the cud of reflection. 
2889 Southey (). Aeivman yii, And in all outward patience 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts. 1876 Maxwell 
in Life xiv. x86o Miss Broughton Sec. 7 'houehts 1 . i.xiL 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of sour reflection. 
t 5 . To worry with reproaches, etc.; ‘to jaw' 
(Cockayne). Obs. rare. 

cts3o Hali A/eid. 32 Chit te St cheoweS ]mi 8 l schent to 
scliorneiiche. 


0 . inlr. To perform the action described in i, 2 ; 
to exercise the jaws and teeth upon anything) ; 
to bite, champ. 

*393 Lanou / . PL C xvi. 46 Ac of hese metes F** maister 
myghtc not wel chewe. 1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. ci. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flcgiiic. 1596 SiiAKS. x Hen. 11. ii. 26 The veriest 
V.'irlel that euer chewed with a Tooth. x6q8 Vorksh. Trag. 

1. ii. 199 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inherit- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 2856 Kane A ret. 
ExpL 11 . xxix. 288 The cartilaginous parts of the fore- 
flippers were passed round to be chewed upon. 

7 . Jig, To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 
upon^ on^ occas. at. 

*580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.") 351, I haue more desire to chew 
vpon melancholy, then to dispute vpon Maij.icke. s6ei 
Shaks. yul. C. 1. ii 171 2649 .Seldi n Laws Eng 11. viii. 

(*7.39) 49* 1 »hall only leave the Reader to chew upon the 
point. X73B Pope Ep. Cohham 244 Old Politicians chew on 
Wisdom past And blunder on in Kns’ness to the last. 1883 
Lame EUa Ser. 11. vi. (1865)2^1 To chew upon his new- 
blown dignities. 1883 Mark 'twain Mississippi liii, Vkfhen 
you come to . . chew at it and think it over. 

8 . To chew up ’, to demolish. Cf. Chaw v. 3. 
1837-40 Haiiburton CV(StX'W.ii862) 391 , 1 fellas if 1 could 

chew him right up. 

Chew (tj"). sh. [f. prec. vb. The 12th c. 
icheu may go back to an OF. *geieo 7 u ] 

1 , The action of the verb C'hew. 

CIOOO Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
Ibid. 123 Ilv^ile wurmene cheu and fete o8re i<-h telle no 
mai. 2878 L P. Memkiuiii 7 >rM ai; After every smoke or 
chew, brush the teeth thoroughly 
1 2 . ? ‘ ] awing reproach. Obs. 

CIOOO Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Chest and chew and twifuld 
speche and ilcli fliting of worde. 

3. That which is chewed or for chewing ; spec. 
a quid (^of tobacco). 
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IMS Lm^, Gma. Na 6^B7/a Commonly has a Chaw of 
Tooacco in liis under Lip. 174! Smoluett Rod. R»nd, 
axxU, One of the tmilori . . put a large chew of tobacco in 
hi« mouth. 1887 M. RouEtTa IVut. AvarnuM xx, Tba 
0oors. .covered with Mltva, old chewe, and tobacco a»h. 
Ohewa-llop, ik/v. vulgar. U.S. [Cf. Wallop.] 
1837-40 IfAcrauHToM 6Viir>Mr.( 1860)366, I wae on the edge 
of a wharf, and only one step more was over head and ears 
chewallop in the water. 

Cheuralrie, -ry» etc. obs. ff. of Chivalrt. 
Chawed Chew vW'-edL] 

Bruiaed and reduced between the teeth, nnasticated. 

iSSa Hui.oet, Chnved mente.M the mcate whiche a 
nource cheweth. i6is Cutgr , Afaschl^ chuwed meat, such 
as Nurses gtne vnto their children. 1745 Swift Dirgct. to 
SeritantSf Footman^ A hit of dirty chewed paper. 

Chewen, ppl. a. Obs. » prec. : see Chew v. 6. 
Chawer (tJ'w aj). [f. Chew v. + -EBi.] One 
that chews ; spec that habitually chews tobacco. 

i6ia R. Sheldon Strm. S. Martins 6 The religious 
chewer of such a cudde. i8w Carlyle Rss. (1B73) IV. go 
A hairy .SHvage and chewer of acorns. 1871 Nichols Fire- 
sidt Sl. 45 To enlighten smokers and chewers upon this. 

tChaW'at.^ Obs. Alao^ohawette, ohawette, 
6 ohuette, 7 ohuet(t, ohewlt. [Derivation uii> 
certain ; it con hardly be referred to CtiKW v.] 

A dish made of varijtis kinds of meat or hsh. 
chopped hne, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also c/ievvl-ple. 

c 14x0 Liber CocorufH <1863) 41 Chewetes on fysshe day. 
Clicwetes on flesshe daye c 1430 c. Cookrry, Bks. 46 
Chaweltys. Take buttysof Vclc, etc. 14 . NobU Hk. Cookry 
(i889)55Tomakchew«ttesofbeeft,ikbeefand cult it smallc, 
etc. a laapSKELTON Itnage Hypocr.w. 556 Servinge ihergod, 
ther belly With chuetteA and with geily. 1594 Hunvi/es 
Handm. Kitckin 30 Make two Chewetsusyou would make 
two Tarts. 161$ Markham Fng. Houxeto. it. iL (z668) 
8f A chewet Pye. i6«6 Hacom Sytt>a (i6<}i) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat. s688 R. Holme A rmoury 
IIL iii, Chewit, or small Pie : minced or otlierwise. 

t Cliew*et .2 Obs. rare. [a. K. chouette ‘ a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw ’ (Cotgr.).] 

A chough : aji])licd to a chatterer, prater. 
i^6n J. Urvwood Proo 4 r E^igr. (1867) 56 Chattinjr to 
chiding IS not woorili a chuet. 1596 Shake. 1 Hen. Jr, v. 
L 99 Peace, Chewet, peace. 

Ch.ewin|[ (tj»w-iq>, vhl. sb. ff. Chew v. + -tnoL] 

1. The action of the vb. to Chew ; mastication. 
AUoJig. 

e sooo.Vh/A/. Mlfric'i J 'oc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 179 Runiinatio, 
dwung, Met edruc, uei aceocung. 1340 Ayenh. 86 Vorzuel^e 
wylmute chewynge. c 1440 Promp. Pafv. fs Chewynge of 
metys or ojkyr fnasticeu'io. 1394 Gkeenr Upst . 

Courtier E ii)^ a, You can sup of a coole cup of Sacke with* 
out any chewing. 1649, Milton Etkon. xi. <1851 ' 438 If the 
kingdom shiill tast nothing but after his chewing, what does 
he make of the k ingdom, but a great haby. 1853 Rain Senses 
4 > /fit. I. ii § 91 [In] chewing', .there is a complicated concur* 
fence o( movements of the jaw, the tongue, and the cheeka. 

+ b. used as — Tasting. Obs. rare—^. 
n 1300 Cursor M. 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er witre.s five. 

2. The action of champing and squeezing any sub- 
stance between the teeth, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it ; esp. the habitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

x^oo Med. Jrnl. VII 1 131 The habit of chewing. 184a 
Dickens Amer, Aotex 78/1 The prevalence of those 

two odious practices of chewing and expectorating. 1879 
Sala in Z^ai/y Tcl 26 Dec., Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashion, but the quid has still a few votaries left. 

8. attrib, and in Comb., as ohowtng-ball (see 
quot.) ; ohewiiig>gum (U. 8.), the hardened se- 
cretion of the sprit ce-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stance, chewed, after the manner of tobacco, by 
boys and giils. 

1708-13 Kersey, Chewing hnlls, little Balls made of 
several sorts of Druggs, to be chew'd by Horses, in order to 
recover their Appetite. 1753 Chambehs CycL Supp. a.v. 
1871 Mark Twain Sketches (Hoppe* Your little brother's 
* chawing gum’. i88a Chicago Advanced Apr. 219 They 
sure the * chcwing*gum of literature, offering^ neither savor 
nor nutriment, utiTy subserving the mcLhanical process of 
mastication 1883 . 5 */. James's Gas. 16 Nov., Petroleum [is 
used] . . to make the substance known as * chewing-gum '. 
OlieW'illff. ///• A* That chews ; ruminating. 
1634 Milton Cotnus 540 By then the chewing flocks Had 
ta'en their supper on the savoury herb. 

ChewiiLk, var. of Cheswink. 

Chewre, obs. or dial. L Chabe jAI, v. 
Chew-stick » Chaw-stick. 

1838 .SiMMONOs /?ic/. Trade, Ckenhstick. the branches 
and sticks of Gonania Demingensis, used in the West Indies 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdered as a dentifrice, 

Chdwyele, var. Cuavsl, obs. form of Jowl. 
Chewys, -anoe, etc. : see Chevisb, -ance, etc. 
Cheyer, Cheyne, obs. ff. Chaib, Chair. 
tChay&W* 7 oheney, ohesny, 

8 oheny. [ITie same as eheney^ variant of Chiba 
(rather its Persian form chJm ^ ; see China II. Cf. 
Littr^, Chini, hojfes ckin/es, f. chiner (with 
weavers) to give different colours to the threads of 
the warp, and arrange these so as to produce a pat- 
tern ; It. * far i drappi alia Chinese A sori of 
worked or woollen stuff. 


[1634 Sir T. HiaaviT Trao, 4s The Baimyaos. .sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sottina, Chen^ ware.] sM8 Chiu> Disc. 
Trade (1694) i6s Colchester Bayes .. Okcaoyes, and some 
other sorts of Norwich Stufia. cs6lo Polbxfbm in Coil. 
Poems acts lu stead of our Stuff, Serges, Ckeyneya, and 
other Gom. syos Lossdi Gas. Na 370x/4 All scurts of 
Mercery Goods, via. Bristol Stuffs, Toys. .Snaloons. .Silk 
Shags, Chenies . . will be sold by Auction. 1957 Dvrr FUece 
III. 107 Every airy woof, cheyiiey and balxe and serge.: 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. 

In some passages it is associated with Philip anti 
Ckeny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny) : a phrase 
found from i6th c. in the sense of * Dick, Tom, 
and Harry*; see Philip. 

a 1616 Bkaum. ft Fi.rt. JVii at Sev. tPeaPtms tt. i, ' Twill 
put a lady scarce in Philip and cheyney, with three small 
DUgle laces, like a chambeimaid. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Praise 0/ Hempseni Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, mid or 
tiHSue here, PhiUp and Cheiny ncticr would appeare Within 
our bounds, Will of Brooke i^afxxsxsax. Ho.) My red 

bed of Phillipp ft China. 

II Chla. An early form of the word Tea. Cf Cha. 

1601 R Johnson Kingd. ^ Commomv. (1603) si6 Water 
mixt with a certatne precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintic beverage: they call it 
Cilia. 1613 Purchas Pilgrims iv. xviii. 437 They offer him 
* Chia’ to drinke. Ibid. v. xv. 534. 

CMan (kri Hn \ a {sb.') Also 7 Chyw. [f. L. 
Chi -us adj. (a. Gr. Xios adj., f. Xior Chios) + -AN.] 

Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the A^^gean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth \^Chia terra ) : an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an nf^tringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, Chian, an inhabitant of Chios ; 
also short for Chian wine. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ix. 68 I.et them 
have Chynn from Greece . . Vsqtiebath from Ireland. 1703 
Rows Ulyss. II. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
18.. Mrs. Browning Wine 0/ Cyprsu vii. Go— let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f. Cayenne. 

Chiarlatan, obs. f. Charlatan. 

Chiaroscu'rist. [f. prec. + -ibt.] An artist 
in chiarobcuro ; a painter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also attrib. 

^ 1784-9® L Barry Lect. Art v. (i848> 183 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaroscurists. 1870 Rukkin Lect. Art vL 
159 The chiarosciirists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisiUe in gloom. 1871 Athenanm Mar. 
No. 3363. 380 The object of the chiaroscuiist school i:. 
to get sunshine and warmth without colour, iBBy Ibid. 15 
Jan. loa/i Correggio was the only flrst<class colourist and 
chiaroHcurist from whom Van Dyck learned nothing. 

II ChiarOSOUro (k>a:r4>sk//*)^;. Also 7-9 
ohiar-oaouro, 8-9 ohiaro-oaouro. (Incorrectly 
7-9 ohiaro-Bouro, chiaro aouro.) [It. ; f. chiaro 
(:— L. ddi clear, bright -t oscuro (:— L. obsatnts) 

dark ; thence F. clair-^scur."] 

f 1 . The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the variou.s colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
while. ? Obs. 

1686 Acliondy E xpl Terms s. v.. It is 
taken in two Senses . . Painting in Chuiro-.Scuro is meant, 
when there are only two Colours employed, /bid. 163, I 
have a Head of his in Chiaro Scuro. 1696 Bkookiiouse 
Temple Open. 2 The Witnesses before stood in naked and 
unfinish'd Lines, in Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
xyfia 71 H. Walpole Ferine' s A ttecd. Paint. (17861 1 no 
Iwo pictures in chiaro scuro. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. K, 
III. vi. 81 The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo Jones exist only in a sketch in chiaro-scuro. 
b. A sketch in black and white ; also 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 4 To print off tlus Chiaro 
oscuro of my mind. 

2. TTie treatment or dispocition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 
picture. 

1686 Aglionby Painting Illustr. ExpL Terms, Chiaro- 
5 'rNrv. .Secondly , .is taken for the disposing of the Lights 
and Shadows Skilfully; as when we say, A Painter under- 
stands well the Chiaro-Scuro. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 
let. iq May, HU management of the chiaro oscuro, or 
light and shadow . . is altogether wonderful. 1807 J. Opib 
Lect. OH Art Ui. 11848) 995 * Chiaroscuro ' includes not only 
light and shadow as it affects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of a 

K 'eture into bright or dark tnasses, whether the darkness 
! produced by shadow, or by the projier colour of. . the 
objects represented. xSyx Atheneeum a? May 661 Their 
colour is superb, their chiaroscuro masterly and aubtle. 

b. transf. The effect of light and shade in 
nature, e g. in a landscape. 

1878 If. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. z Hills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 

Used of poetic or literary treatment, criti- 
cism, mental complexion, etc., in various obvious 
senses, as mingled * clearness and obscurity’, 

* cheerfulness and gloom *, * praise and blame,’ etc. 

iBtS Hailitt Eng. Poets xi. (1870) 54 The portentous 
maasinesa of the fonns, the splendid cniaro-oscuro, and 
shadowy horror. 1831 Carlvlb Sari, Res. it. (1858) 113 
Our Professor . . involves himself, now more than ever, in 
eye-bewilderinff ehiaeiMeurv. i8m Miss Mitford in L*Es- 
trange Life 111 . ix. r64, 1 delight in the bright and the 
checffiiL . Now, these new people have no notion nf chiaro- 
scuro. Th^ are all oscuro. lita PeUl Mall G. 4 June i 
Writers, .left to the chisroscuro of the candid friend or the 
monochroow of uadiscruainating reverence. 


4 . A mefbod of producing wood-eumviogs. 

1738 Month. Ret*. 348 An improved method . . of printing 
in chiaro oscuro. s8^ Knight Diet. Meek. , CAiaro-oscurv, 
a system of printing by siiooeaslve btocka of wood which 
carry respectively the outKnm, lighter and darker shadaL 
etc. Practised in Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

S- attrib. a. /if. b. Jig. Partly revealed and 
partly veiled. 

1834 Mrs. Somervillk Conntx. Phys. Se. xxiv. (1849) 097 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro picturea ifiss Carltls 
Sterling fit. v, llie singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure . . which his aDo^moas..thunderings in the Times 
neces-sitated in him. ziBo Gkq. Euot Aftll on FI. 11. vii. 
Toward them he held only a chiaroscuro piu«ntage. *® 7 » 
Rurkin Lect. Artw. 158 1 he Greek or chiaroscuro school. 

Clli'ana. Anglicized f. Chzasma, Cbiahhijs. 

1870 Lightfoot Ep. Philipp. (1885) The order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure coIIm chiasm. 

Ii Cliiasilia (kaicczmfi). Anat. Also obiMm. 
[mod. L., a. Gr. arrangement of two lines 

(sticks, etc.) crossed like the letter X (xD* decussa- 
tion ; to mark with or like a chi (X, x)-] 

Intercrossing or decussation. Optic ckiasma : the 
crossing or decussation of the fibres of the optic nerves 
at the base of the brain ; the optic commissure. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 769/1 The existence of a 
chiasma is not general throu]^hout the animal series. 187a 
Ml V art Efem. Anat. 387 This decussation of^bres is called 
the optic commissure or chiabina. 1880 Guntmei Pis/tes 
to4 In PaUeichthyes the two nerves are fused together, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma. 

OMasmal (kdiie znial), a. [f. Chiarma or 
Chiabhub or their Gr. originals + -al.] Of the 
nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 Kutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 999 The chiasmal inter- 
positions which characterise this mineral. 

II ChiasniTlH (kaise-zmi^s). Gram. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xiairput crossing, diagonal arrangement, esp. of 
clauses of a sentence, f. xmf-«»*' \ see prec.] A gram- 
malical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clanses is inverted in the other. 

1871 A. S. WiLKiss Cicero agst. Cat. s^Bnote, Frequentia 
susteutatur, alitur otio.^ This is a good instance of the. . 
figure called chiasmus, .in which the order of words in the 
first clause is inverted in the second. 

ChiBiStic (kaiie stik), a. [f. Gr. xtaar-bs ar- 
ranged diagonally, crosswise (see prec.) 

-*■ -1C.] Characterized by cliiasmus. 

1868 ir. Delitzsch's Comm. Hebrews I. 995 lliey rightly 
regard the structure of vers, i-to as chiastic. 

Chiastolite (k9in:‘5t(!^lait). Also -lith, -lithe, 
[named in 1 800 from Gr. x*oarbr arranged crosswise 
(see Chiasma) -(.ite.] 

A variety of Andalusite, a transverse section of 
which often exhibits the figure of a cross. 

[sBoa R. Jameson Min. I. 547 Karstem on account of the 
resemulancc of its surface to the letter a, has denominated 
it Chiastolith.) 1811 Pinkerton Petrology I. zo6 A recent 
discovery, chiastolite or hollow spar. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. viiL 169 Chiastolite . . occurring in^ long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over each other in the 
ma.sses of slate like the Greek letter x- 

Comb., as chiastolite-slate (see quot. 1855). 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. <1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
chiastolite slates. 1853 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxxv. (ed. 5) 
Chiastolite-sbte. .includes numerous crystals of Chiastolite : 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland. 

Cllia'Htre. Surg. [a. F. chiastre, f. Gr. type 
*X^*^tfrpov crossing appliance, f. xtd{4»v to ciohs.] 
* A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened ' {Syd. Soc. /.ex.). 

II ChiailB (tjcius, tjauf ). Forms : 6-7 ohaus, 7 
ohiause, ohiaoose, 7 8 ohiaush, 8 ohiauss, 7-9 
chlaus, ohlaux, ohiaouz; 9 Chodbu. [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish ch&ush (in 

Pers. chdwush) messenger, heral(], lictor, sergeant. 

The proper xfi-zyth c. representation of this word would 
have htoo chaush {ipkoS \ but app. thVneSrest approaches 
made to this were ckaus (whence CHOUSlh q.V.) and ckinueh ; 
the faults of both forms are combined^ fa the prevailing 
form chiaus. I'he erroneous spelling with ehi- seems to be 
borrowed from Fr. , where the b^ter z6th c. ehaoux has been 
superseded by rAmwjr (occasionally also followed bvEnglish 
writersX The more accurate spelling in modern French is 
choouch (see Littrd) and in English Chovsh.] 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

■399 Hakluyt Vey. IT. 168 Our Ambassadour ate downs 
. .and the Chaos stood before him. s6so B. Jonbon Alch. 
I. ii. (z6x6) 61 z What doe you thinke of me, That 1 am a 
Chiause t, . doe you thinke I am a Turke T 1804 MASsiNriER 
Renegndo iii. iv, There's your beglerbeg, or . . your chiaus. 
tfiSi Life Father Sarpi (1676) t8 This Chaus .. made no 
answer. 1633 Greaves Seraglio 18 The Chiaush Bashaw 
. . and many other Chiaushca . mvhich are imployed in 
AmbosaiM, or in ordinary mesagea. s666 Oxford Geu. 

57/3 Several Chiousa. .have been returned with con- 
tempt .. with their Noses and Ears cut off. 1684 Sean- 
derheg Rediv. vi. 134 A Turkish Chiaux present in the 
Polish Court. 1603 Mem. Cut. Teckeley it. 1x5 Tekeli 
receiv'd a Chiaons from the Grand Seijpiior. 1973 Chandler 
Trav. Asia M. <1825) I. s86 Headed Iw a entaush, or the 
messenger of tbs oga. S7W Gibbon Deei. ft F. (1846) V. 
Uii. 246 Chiona, DnaomaiL Domeitic. 1813 Bvhon Giaour 
370 The Chiaus spoke, and u he aid, A oullet whistled 
o'er his head. 1439 Jamm Louis Jf/F, IV. asi They bribed 
the chiooUE. 
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Ohimt, V. t «ee Choobb. 
tOllibe. Ott. Perhapg a vAriant of Chits 1 ; 
but TOsaibljr repreaenting OE. et/e * onioo ' and 
(?) *tnalot, acalfion*, the normal modem repr. of 
which woald be cAi/e. Cf. alao Sc, ciAa, sybo, 
* onion 

7PO Gi. fl86 Ctut^^ dpae. c 7** Or^ CK 448 
Cr/tt ynniJiBC, cipe. a iioq Vocab, in Wr.-Wfilcktr uq 6 
Atcolonia cipe.] 1691 Nicholion Ghu, NorthaKhymb, in 
Rat N, C. Wffrds 140 A Chibe, 6>/«. AS. Cipe. 
fCllibol (tji'bdl). Obs, exc, dial. Forma: 4 
ohiboUo, (ohyball), 4 7 ohibole, (5 oheboUe» 
5~6 ohybolle), 6 ohiboll, (ohibal, ohibboU, ohe- 
bol(a, obeboula^ 6-7 ohibol, (7 ohibbal), 7 8 
ohibbol, (8 ohlboul, 9 dial, jlbbole, ohipple). 
See also Cidoule, Sybow. Hl *chiboule, a northern 
Fr. form xi central F. cibome^ in aame aenae, cog- 
nate with Sp. ceboUa, Pg. cebala, It. cipolla onion 
L. chi cvpuHa onion -bed, f. ettpa onion.] 

1 . A apeciea of Allium {A, /siuIosum\ known 
also aa Stone Leek, Rock Onion, and Welsh Onion, 
in appearance intermediate between the onion and 
the letk. Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(Thifi applicaticM of the name has been certain since tfie 
i6th c. ; in earlier times, as now in popular use, other 
iqiccieH or forma of Allium may have been included.) 

lyda Lancl. P, pi. a. vii. 381 Chibolles Iv. r. -is, chibols, 
chybolys] cheruelys, and ripe chiries monye. 1393 Ibid. C 
IX. 41 1 Ac ich haue poretc-plontes, perselye and scnloncs, 
Chiboles and chiruylles. a 1400 Puitl 0/ Swan 105 pe 
chyue and be chollet, be chiboUe b« cheue. atM Ane. 
Cookery in tiouseh, Ord. (1700) 437 Take, .xrene CheboUes, 
and hew horn small. iM 7 Boohux Brev. Health xv. X3 b, 
They moste eat no aalades, garlyke, ramsons, onyona. 
chybolles, or Scalyons. 1578 Lytb Dodoent 303 Tire roote 
[of Dog’s-tooth] IB long and slender lyke to a Chebol. 138$ 
Parsons Chr. Exerc. 11. i. x68 God sent noc the pleaaaunt 
Manna . . as long as eheyr flower and chibals of Egypt lasted, 
sdei Holland Pliny xix. vi, As for Che Chibbol, it hath in 
manernodistinct head at all, but only a long neck, & therfore 
it runs in maner all to a green blade ; the order is to cut 
and sheare it often in manner of porret or leeks. 1616 
SuBFL. dc Markh. Country Farm 158 Quarter out a bed 
for Leekes and C^yves, and., two other for Onions and 
Chibolea i6ao Vbnnkr Via Recta vii. (1650) 139 .Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of On^na 17x5 ftRADLSV 
P'am. Diet. s. v. Appetite^ Roasted Victuals season’d with 
Garlick, or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks. [1778 See Ciboulr ] 

2 . A young or spring onion with tne green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper). Chiefly dial. 

1848 BARNrs Poems Dorset Dialect Gloss., GibbolCt a 
young onion. \Iu a letter the author says. Here [S. 
Dorset] it is chippie. In the vale of Blackinoro I certainly 
heard it as a boy in the form jibbolel\ 188B Elwortuy PV. 
Sont. Gloss,, Chibholt, a young onion with the green stalk 
attached : a favourite addition to salad. 

11 Chibouk, chibouque ajibu k). Also ohi- 
boque, ohibbook. [a. T urkish chibuk, lit. 

small stick, also tube of the pipe : thie pipe itself. 
The spelling chibouque is French.] The long to- 
bacco-pipe used by the Turks. Flence Ohibsmk- 
ohy, oMbonqnij#* [Turkishl, pipe-bearer. 

18x3 Byron Corsair n, ii, 'The long chibouque’s dissolring 
cloud. 1839 1 . Stephen 7 >wv. Turkey 1 .lolled half 
an hour on a divan, with chibouk and coffee. 1847 Disraku 
Tancred 17 He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
chibouque. 1878 Baker Nile Trihut, vii 105 The long 
chibbook of the Turk. *877 A. B. Edwards Vp Nile L xo 
T'he sponge* merchant smokes his long chibouk. 

1834 Mqrirr Ayesha (1846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded with chiboukchles or pipe-men. 1869 Guardian 
17 Mar., The Prince and Princess started .. with a following 
..of chihouquejee.s, syces, guides, cavasses, dragomans. 

II Chic <f/k)i sb. and a. slang. [F. chic, of un- 
certain origin ; it has been variously referred to the 
German schick tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation of chicane : see Littr^.] 

A. sb. Artistic skill and dexterity ; 'style’, such 
as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. 

1856 Lever Martins of Crd M. 331 The French have 
invented a slang word, .and by the expression ' Chic ’ have 
designated a certain property, by which objects assert 
their undoubted superiority over all their counterfeits. 
t88a Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 178 She had no chic. 
1887 Sir R. H. Rorbkts In the Shires 1. X 3 There is an air 
of chic and high tone about him. 1888 /W/ Mall G. 6 
Sept. 4/3 Her voice is sweet and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call * chic’ — an untrans- 
latable word, denoting an indispensable quality. 

B. adj. [Not so used in F.] * Stylish ’, in the 

best fashion and best of taste. 

1879 Print. Treules Jml. xxvi. 14 What they term 
* Fashionable Chic Note*. i88e Ouiua Moths 1 . 44 They 
are all chic, you know. 1887 Lady ao Jan. 38/3 The ladies 
of New York . . think no form of entertainment so chic as a 
luncheon party. 

II Chioa^ (t|rki). FApp. the name in a lang. of 
the Orinoco.] A red pigment obtained from the 
Bignonia Chicdt a native of Guiana and Colombia, 
us^ by some native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also called earajuru.) 

1^ Lnn>LiY Nat. Syst. Bat. 337 Chica is a red feculent 
labetanca obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica 
in water. 1880 Maynb Reid Odd PoopU 353. 188a Th. 
Roes tr. HnmMdfs Ttav. 1 . ix. 308 Hh akin besmeared 
with aimatto, chica, or soiae other copper-rad coloar. 


OhiMk** teeCmcaiA- 

OUoutt (fik^i-n^ sb. [a. F. ckicBm. 

F. ekkaae, ehscssaer, ckieemerle, ehieaestur, are unknown 
to the other Romanic langa. So far as the evidence Boes» 
cAieaneris is considerably Older than ehkanet which tatter 
looks like a derivative of the verb. LUtrS and Devic think 
the French derived from med. Gr. var. of 

to pUy golf or polo twhcnce T^ewrdviWM* the 
game, and a place for playing dted 

from Tbeopluuias ah, 8x7, by Sophedes); app. t. Pers. 
chaugdn the crooked stick used in polo. But evidence 
actually connecting the French with tne Gr. word appears 
not to be known.] 

1. x-Chioanrut I. 

1693 Locke Edne, Wks. IX. 176 Civil law . . conems not 
the chicane of private cases, but the aflairs. .of civilised 
nations in general. sA^b R* Ferguson P’iesu Eccles, % 
With Impertinence, Insincerity, and Chicane. <741 Pors 
Dune. IV. s8 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawiL 1769 
Rouertron Chas. V. V. v. 446 All the subtleties and chkane 
which the court of Rome can so dexterously employ to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause. 1807 Jkbs Corr. 1 . 350 That 
church . . tried everything that chicane and bribery could 
do, to gain her. 18^ Morlkv Rousseau 11 . 56 The whole 
conunerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2 . (with pi.) A particular instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. Obs. 

1876 Temple Let. Wks. 17 u II. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me . . of a Chicane made him by Monsieur Beverning 
upon the Point of first Visit. .678 — ibid. II. 503^ A 
Chicane about Words, whether the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise In Writing. 17x4 Mandb- 
vtLLK Fab Beeeiiy^^) II. 78 Cleo. There Is a great Difler- 
eiice between that [natural] and artificial Courage. Hor, 
That’s a Chicane 1 won’t enter into. STga Hume Ess, 4 
Treat. (1777) 11 . 488 One who takes advantage of such 
chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honest man. 

Ghioana (Jik?i‘n^, v. [a. F. ehicane-r 'to 
wrangle or pettifog it; to spoyle or perplex a 
cati«e with craftle and litigious pleading ; also to 
write a verie fast hand* (Cotgr.).J 

1 . intr. To employ chicanery; to use iubter- 
fiiges and tricks in litigation, or quibbles, cavils, 
shifts, and petty artifices in debate or action ; to 
quibble, cavil. 

<11673 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 353 At the Trea^of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning. 1708 tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. x6th C. 11 . iii. xviii. 350 We ought not 
to chicane upcm the Word Worship. 17^ Chesterfield 
Left. II. 81 Give me but virtuous actions, and I will not 
quibble and chicane about the motives. 1793 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1833I II. 360 The Courts chicane 
very much here, a 1707 Walfolb Mem. Geo, 1 1 , 111 . 116 
Chicaning upon it rather than attacking it openly. s8s8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India U. v. vii. 604 Mr. Hastings .. chican- 
ing about rhe quality of the Rajah, or bis dignity and rank. 
xSifo J. S. Mill D/fx. 4 Drir. 11 . x 6 B Chicaning on texts 
instead of invoking principles. 

2 . trans. a. To quibble over, cavil at (a thing), 
b. To overreach by chicanery. O. To enter into 
litigation with (properly French), d. To chicane 
away : to get rid of by chicanery ; so lo chicane 
any one into, or out of a thing, etc. 

1777 Burke Address to King Wks. IX. x86 The very 
poKsibility of publick agency.. has been evaded and chi- 
caned away. 1814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 408 
Those who read. . to understand and not to chtcHne it. 183$ 
Blackiv. Mag. XXXVII. 359 I'heir ingenuity in having 
chicaned the landlords of the north. 18^ Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. V. XXI. vi. i3«j By way of codicil, Au-stria agrees not to 
chicane him in regard to Anspacb-Baireuth. 1863 Ouida 
Held in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not. .chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriage. 

t ChioaneoT. Obs, rare-~K [od. F. chicanior 
adj. and sb. (in same Fcnsc) ] »next. 

170S Db For Dyet of Poland 48 A Whoreing, Gameing, 
Swearing C^icaneer. 

Chioaner (Jik^-nsj). Forms : 7-8 ohloanetir, 

8 ohlcanner, 8- chioaner. [a. F. chicancur, f. 
chicaner (see prec.) ; afterwards taken as fi Chi- 
cane V . -ER 1.] 

One who practises chicanery; a pettifogging 
lawyer: a quibbler, caviller, shifty man. 

S694 R. L’Estrangb Fablee (ed. 6) 4^5 A Quarrelsora 
Plaintiflr and Defeiidani, and a Brace of Chicaneurs. a 1704 
\x>cML Posth. Wks. 16 To distinguish a logical Cbicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1743 North Ld. Guilford 11 . 73 
(D.) The knavish confederal ingofficcrs, and other chicaneurs 
limt belong to the court. 1791 Burke Corr, ( 1 B44) 11 1 . a88 
All men are not courtiers or chicaners. 1869 Public Opin, 15 
May (ariicle) The Chicaner of the Exchequer. 
CHliCMiery ( Jik^^'neri). Forms: 7 ohlqoan- 
ere7,-er3r, duoanrey, ohioannery, ;r-8ohioanry, 
7- chicanery . [a. F. chicaner ie, in Littr^ the 
earliest exemplifi^ member of the group, implying 
however the existence of the rb. chicaner and sb. 
chicaneur as its source : see -eby. Formerly more 
completely anglicized as chi'canry^ 

1 . Legal tritely, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms ; the u<ie of rabterfuge and trickery in de- 
bate or action ; quibbling, sophistry, trickery. 

a sbitg Overeury Observ. State France (1856) 34X All this 
chiquanerey, as they call it, is brought into France from 
Rome. s 8 ^ Evelyn I^tt, SirP. Wyehe 30 J une. We lutve 
hardly any words that do so fully expresse the French 
clinquant, naivetl.. chicaneries. ai 87 oHACKBTi 4 ^ Wil- 
Earns 11.(1693) 151 , 1 shall not advise this honourable House 
to use any chiqoanery or pettiffoggery with this great 
represantatioa of tho kingdom. i88o Bvrnet Rights 


Frbum na&ijTe dottwith aHihaTiiolaiandCh 
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and gttMttTPnieiloo cf Low* spoil Oasu. Maileoais 
Lai^ v. itryp 83 That foul Monsiort void ef Bara and 
Kyes, Gatrd Odawiry- sfM Rsowasoodm <^mmdiaem (1781) 
IV. ta s# It woo. .by tho chicononr of tho hrayno- .doaried 
against him. 1807 h allam Comt. Hist. IL Jtil The period 
dt lord Danby's administration , . was foil of ehioanery and 
disfimolation on the King*e ride. 1878 Goobm Sheri HMm 
Yui. 1 8 . Forty dayi wasted in ued ta es chioaimryt 
b. as a pereonal quality, 

3771 SMOLUtrr Humph, CL tat. e8 Junev Ho carried 
home with him all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti* 
fogger. tl^ Landes Ado, Niger III. xvl. 358 The artiflee, 
chicanery and low cunotaf of a crafty and eerrupc mind. 
2 . (with pi.) A di^cmest artifice of law; a 
iophistry, quibble, snbterftige, trick. 

s688 Ausm, Taleds Plea ej PitifuU Chtaannertas and 
tricks of the Law. 17x8 Jortin Erasm, L 103 llume letters 
. .full of chicaneries about trifles. 1878 Bosw. Smith Cesr* 
thags 337 Impatient of each chicaneries. 

CwcanjAff ( jik^*’ni9>, tfbl, sb. ff. CmoANX v. 4 - 
-TNO L] The action of the verb Cricajte ; quib- 
bling, cavilling, 

*778 J‘ Tucker Letter io Burke ye An eHectaal Stop bad 
been put to American Chicaning. sM Caelvle Fredm, GL 
11 . x. Y. 644 The Hof kriegsrath. .ttuike no end of chicaning 
to one's clear answers. 

CMca'lling, ppl. a. That chicanet ; quibbling. 
1698 Prior In Ceit, Eminent Lit. Men (Camden) sfidWita 
chicaning answers. 1706 tr. Dtuiim'e Etcl. Hiii. rbth C. 
II. V. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. 1748 RtcHAkoEoii 
Clarissa (x8ii) VII. IxxvL 306 A chicaning law. lijfiDM- 
RAELi Lett. Runnymede 79 Your chicaning coUeaguee. 
Cllicll. (tjitj), sb. Forma: 5 6 ehiohe, 6-7 
oioli(e ; commonly in pi, 4 ohyohei, 5 oliltdhei, 
6-8 oioheo, 4-9 ohlohae. [ME. chiche, a. OF, 
chiche (aliM> dee, both t3th c. in Llttrd); al o 
i6lh c. ciche, a. F. cicke (iMh c.) : the French forma 
correspond to It. cece, Pr, ce&e (also ^E£Er)t— L, 
cicer, with same meaning. 

The French name is in none of its forms an inherited 
word (the ptant not being narive, nor in early times grown 
in France proper), but must have been adopted from a Ian- 
n^ge of Che south. An allied plant, the Chicheling or 
lIhickling Vetch, or I.es8er Chick Pea. had in OF. a nativo 
name ceirt :— L ctcera.] 

The older name of the Chiok-pea, the eeed of 
Cicer arietinum, Skometimes alflo applied to tho 
Ivcntil, Ervttm Iahs, (Now nearly Obs,) 

8. in form chUh, 


13B8 Wyclif s Sam, xvil. aB Fried chlchis rVulg./rilcwMf 
cicer], and hony. 1 c 1390 P'orm of Cury in Warner Amtig, 
Culin, 15 Take chyches, and wry hem in ashes all ny)L 
c 1430 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 857 The thridde among his wortes 
chitches soweth, 1947 Badldwih Mot. PKHom. i. xviii, TuU 
Uus Appius. .had on nis nose a marke like a chiche, which 
is a kinde of pulse, catted cicer. iM J. Rowland tr. 
Moufet's Tkeat Ins. 1x14 Broth of black Ckiches. 17x8 
Quincy Compl. DisO. 1x7 Chiches; there are three sorts* 
whic^ red, and black. iM Colekrookk Asiat. Roe. VI 11 . 
533 Tne ume GaydU . . eat rice, muitanl, chiches. 
in form cich. 

1548 Turner Names tf fferbes, Cicer may be named 
in english Cich. or cicbe pease, after the ftenche tongc. 
1551 — Herbal 107 Ciche hath the loogeet roots of any 

S iilse. IMS Percwau, ..V/. Diet., Ciserta, cicbes. ijM 
ERARU JJerball 11 iv. x83 Seedes like unto tares, or wuda 
cichca 1614 W. B. PhiiosopkePs Banauet (ed. a^ 6a Cidiea 
are both white and black, sni i8eo Bailey, Cich or Ckh> 
pease, a sort of pulse. Cichlings, petty Glebes. 
tChioh, V. Obs, ran, [cf. CBiaxrJ] tram. 
To call as a hen (her chickens). 

c 1480 Pallad. 1. 661 She . . clocketh hem. but when sha 
fynt a come, She chkheth hem and leith it hem before. 
Chioh* sb,,a.,v., earlier t. Chinch, niggard, etc. 
I) Ohiollft (tjf'tjik)- Alio ohiolii, ohiohia* and 
erroneously ohiea. [Native name io the Ung. of 
Hayti (Oviedo, Braiscnr dc Bonrbonrg). Carried 
by the Spaniards io other countries of S. America.] 
A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of South America. 

latki tr, yuan 4 Ullods Voy. ( 1773) I. v. y. 363 When the 
Inotaii has once got the money, he spends it all in chicha 
[note, A kind of beer or ale made of maize and very in- 
toxicating]. Ibid. I. V. viL a88 Called chica. 1838 Veg, 
Snbst. Pood 1x4 The beverages . . known by the name of 
chicha. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. <1873^ 306 A plant .. 
called by the inhabitants Chepones . . 1 saw the ChiloCans 
making chichi or cider with this fruit. 1850 Prescott Pern 
11 . 48 TTwy did not refuse . . to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases. 1894 De Bonklli Trap, BolMa 11 . X09 
We now partook of some chichla. 

Chloh(e)Ilnff, obs. t Chiohlino. 

Ohiohe-paa, obs. L Chiok-fea. 
t Chi'Cheraohe. Obs. [A perversion of 
chichefache, north. Fr. form of chiche/aco, chinehe* 
face lit. 'thin-face*, 'niggard-face*, ‘ugly face*, 

' une chtmire dont ils font peur anx petits enfrints’ 
(see Godefroy). The perverted chichevache m 
* ugly ’ or ‘ lean cow *, is found only in £ng., aB<L 
so far as is known, first in Chancer. (See Mon- 
taiglon, Poisiefran^, In* it i6* siicles (1855) II, 
191.)] The proper name of a fabulous monster 
said to feed only on patient wives* and hence, 
from the scarcity of the diet, to be always lean 
and hungry. Ct. Btoobne. 



CHICK, 
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CHIOBXir. 


Chaucbr CUrk's T. lijs O noble wyuyR ftil of pru- 
dence I«et noon humilite i^oure tunge nayiiie , . Leet Chiche- 
uache [r. r. chichi-, chyche-, chycnyuachej you »wolwe in 
hire entrayle. c x4jo Lvdu. Ckickivackt ^ B. in Dodti^ 
XI L ChicheVAche etith vrymmen go^e. 

Chlohie, Ohichisbee: kc Cuimouy, Cioibbeo. 
Chick (tfik), sb.^ Forms : 4-5 ohike, ohyke, 
5-0 ohyk, 6 ohik, (oheke), 6-7 ohioka, 6- ohlok. 
[A shortened form of CufCKBjf, Probably in its 
origin merely a phonetic developm' nt, the 
final ft being (in some dialects) lost, as in 
the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the re> 
suiting final ^ then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. A few examples ot the intermediate chicke 
have come down ; cf. also lent from lenten ; o/ten, 
ofte^oft\ ME. selden selde, seld, etc. thick is now 
treated generally as a kind of diminutive of chicken ; 
but in s w. dialect, chick is singular, chicken plural ; 
and it appears to be ceitatn that there chicks 
chickent are the worn down forms of ME. chike^n^ 
chikene, OE. ciceHy cicenu, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of oXy oxen, and 
dial, house, housen, vurze, vurzen.'\ 

1 . A chicken ; esp. a young chicken ; sometimes, 
the young of any bird. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 541 Hir flesh tendre as is a chike. 1491 
Riplky Comp. Aich. vi. xix. in Ashm. (16521 The sub- 
stance of an Egg by nature ys wrought Into a C^yk. 1547 
Boorue Kntnvl. 203 Two greate chykens, the one 

was a hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1589 Puttenham 
Rufi;, Roesie ( Arb. ) 19a As the old cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick.^ 1707 Swift Manner ^ Lhnne Wks. 1755 IV. 1. a86 
On rainy days alone 1 dine ifpon a chick and pint of wine. 
1686 lllustr. Land. Nerost Feb. 142/a The. .courage which 
the hen exhibits when her chick is threatened with the foe. 

2 . esp. The young bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched. 

160s Holland Pliny x. liii. (R.) By the twentie date ye 
shall heare the chicke to peepe within the verie shell. 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants 1. vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 171 s Addison Spect. 
No. 120 P 14 With how much Nicety and Attention does she 
[the Hen] help the Chick to break its Prison ? 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. Hie Chick within the egg sets 
itself free by tapping with its bill . . against the shell. 

3 . iransf. Applied to human offspring ; ~ CiiiCK- 
BiV 2 ; esp. in alliteration with child. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see quot. 1610). 

c \\essSeuvn Sag. (W. ) 2159 He is the fendes chike. c 1380 
SirrerMml.A^-^Tlit semeb tul wel |»e deucls chyke, y-sprong 
of ,1»« pyt of Kche 1610 Shaks. 'I'emp. v. i. 318 My Ariel ; 
chicke That is thy charge. 16s 1 Cotqr. s. v. Bremant, Hce 
hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 1630 Dekker wd Pt. 
Honest IVk. Wks. 1873 11 . 104, 1 haue no wife, 1 haue no 
child, haue no chick, s^ Herrick Ilesher.^ For Duke of 
Yorke 6 And so dresse him up with love, As to be the chick 
of Jove. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 111. a8o He . . had 
no chick or child to bless his house. 

4 . JJilfby chick : a small kind of dried herring. 

1883 Fisheries Fxhib. Catal. 7a Samples of Yarmouth 

Golden Digby Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
Daily Nrtvs a May a/8 Digby chicks, bd. per bundle. 

6. Comb., \ chick -master, chicken -keeper ; 
chUkpecked {nonce-wd. after hen-peck('d\. 

1600 Holland Livy ix. xiv. 322 The Chick-master [pul- 
/ariwf ] . . sendeih mcc word that the birds feed right. 1880 
J B. Harwood Young Ld. Penrith 1 . iv. 40 l>amilies in 
which, .the old folks, .sorely chickpccked, yield precedence 
to the young. 

Ii Coickp oHeekt sb.^ An^lo-Iftd. Also oheok. 
[Hindi chtk J * A kind of screen-blind made of 
finely-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outer side ; hung or framed in door- 
ways or windows’ (Yule). 

Frvrr Acc. E, India 4 P. 9a (Y.) Their Windows are 
usumly folding doors, screened with Cheeks or latises i 8 a 5 
Hksbr Journ. India <1844) I. lyaf Y. ) The check of the tent. 
1B33 Emma Roberts Scenes Uindcstan aiB A curtain .of a 
sort of gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, coloured 
green, and called chick, a 1847 Mrs. Shrrwoou Lady of 
MisnorV. xxix.46 Peeping through the check by which iiiy 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah. 

Chick (tjlk), Anglo-Ind. colloq. An ab- 
breviation of chickeen, CuuguBEN, the Venetian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 
there valued at four rupees. 

x866 Trevei.vam Dawk Bungalow (Y.) Whenever master 
spends a chick, 1 keep back two rupees, Sir. 1875 The 
Dilentina x. (Y.) 'Caivt do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks’, observed the Colonel in Anglo-Indian argot. x886 
Yule AngUhJnd. Gloss., ‘ I'll bet you a chick’. 

Chick, sb.^ Sc. [Cf. Chick v.i j.J A tick. 
1791 Burns Let. to Aisulie (Globe) No. 936 Here must 
1 sit . . slowly counting every chick of the clock. 
tChiek, t>.t Obs. [Imitative of sound.] 

1 . Of chickens : To chirp, cheep. 

c i^Promp. Part!. 74 Chykkyn’, as bennys ^rdys [1499 
chycke, as henne ptpio, pululo. Ibid. Chykkynge, 

or wyppyrige of yonge byrdys [AT. H. chickyng or jippyng 
of bryddysh pupulatus, pnpulacio. 

2 . Sc. To tick as a clock or watch. (Jamieson), 
t Chick, V ^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 ohykkyn, 

7 oheok. [Onomatopoeic. Closely related to 
prec., but denoting the sudden action of breaking 
which the sound there expressed often accompanies: 
cf. Chip in same sense ] 


1 . inir. To sprout, shoot, germbato; to 'chip*. 
Hence Ohi’oklng vbl. sb. 

e 1440 Promp. Peorv. 74 Clwkkyn, as come, or tpyryn, or 
tpfrkiwtyn', pnlilo. lend. Chickyng, or myryng of come, 
. .gemiinacio, pululestus, puluiaao. lyfe W. Marshall 
iforfolk Gloss. (£. D. S. i Ckickod, sproutea. begun to vege- 
tate. as seed in the ground. 1830 Forbv Yoc. K. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate ; as seeds in the earth, leaves 
from their buds, or barley on the couch in the malthouse. 

2 . To crack or burst as a seed does in sprout- 
ing ; to split ; to chap. Also trans. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. <1856) 15 Soone as they are peel’d 
we carry them into some house because the suniie shoulde 
not checkc and rive them [willows]. Jbid.'tci^ That paste 
that is made of barley meaie, cracketh and checketh. 1658 
Evelyn Fr, Gard. 1 1675) 246 Put a little [Onion seed] into 
a Porrenger of water, and let it infuse upon the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer. i8»> 
Fdrby Voc. K. Anglia, Chick, to crack, chap, chop, as the 
skin in fro.sty weather. 

ChiokaDiddy tfrkabidi V [f. Chick 4 Biddy 2.] 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken ; hence a 
term of endearment to young children. 

1785 Grosk Diet. Yulg Tongue, Chickabiddy, a chicken 
BO called to. and by little children. x8so Marry at F. Mild- 
may xxiv. You will be aboard of my cnickabiddies. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (1865' II. 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickabiddy? 166s Mrs H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
III. XX. (1888) 437 I’ll leave it to the eldest chickabiddy. 
1^8 G. Canterbury’s tVitl 223. 

Chiokadee (tjikiidr). u. S. Also chloadee. 

S Named from its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse 
Parus atricapillus') of N. America 
z^ Tiioreau IValden iv. (1866) 124 The chicadee lisps 
amid the evergreens. 1884 K. P. Roe in Harper’s Mag 
Mar. 6z</> We all know the lively black-capped chickadees. 
Chiok-a-diddle « Chickabiddy. 

i8a6 SoutT Diary 3 Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 
his bill tmon it. 

Ckiokaree (tjikiirf*)- u. S. [From its cry.] 
The larger American Red Squirrel. 

1849 Thoreau lYirek Concord Riv. ao6 Ibe larger red 
squirrel or chickaree, sometimes called the Hudson Bay 
squirrel. s86o — Lett. ( 1865) 186 The jays scream, and the 
chickaree winds up his clock. 

Chlckeenie, obs. form of Chsqueen. 
Cki’okell. A name of the Whuat-bar in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

iSos in Montagu Omith. Dict.itt^. 1833). x8o6 W. Bowles 
Banwell Hill ill. 525. 

Chicken (tjiken). Forms: i oioen, (olken, 
oiooon), 2, 4-6 ohiken, 4- ohioken. (4ohykin, 
ohekon, 4-5 oheken, 4-6 ohyken, 5 ohykyn, 
-on, -ynge, ohyoon, oheoon, acheoon, sohekyn, 
5-6 chakyn, ohikyn, 6 oheekyne, 6-7 ohickin, 
7 (?) ohikin, ohioking.) PI. 1 oioenu, 2-3 ohi- 
kene, 4 chlkenes, -ys, ohiknes, -nys, 5- ens. 
[OK. cicen, pi. cicenu. Jn the same sense Du. has 
kieken, kuiken, MDu. kieken (kiekijn^, kflken, 
ML(L and LG. kUken, MHG. kiichen \ whence CJer. 
ku(hlein\ also (JN. kjtiklingr {^Svr. kjukling. Da. 
kylling). The relations lietween these words are 
not clear; some think that OE. cicen represents 
an earlier ^clecen. going back, with Du. kieken, to 
an OTeut. *kiukino'’^,K dim. of *kiuk^{cf. the ON ), 
an ablaut- form of *kuk-, whence cock. 

But an OR. rfecen ought to have given in MR. chichen ; 
and the non-palataliralion of the second c could be accounted 
for only by an OE. contraction *ctecnes, *ciecnu, etc. at 
a date anterior to chat of palatalization. But in all the 
OR. and early ME. examples the word remains full and 
uncontracted. J 

1 . The young of the domestic fowl ; its flesh. 
c%ys Lindisf Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 37 Suae henne somnisas 
cicceno hire, C975 Ruskw. Gosp. ibid., Swa henne somnab 
ciken hiras, c xooo AClfric Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker 132 
Pullus, cicen. Ibid, 318 Pullus, cicen oSiVc brid. o8dc fola. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxiiL 37 Swa seo iienn byre 
cirenu under byre fyderi^egaderao. c ix6e Hatton G. ibid, 
chikene. 138a Vlycur Tobst viiL zi Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng [Vulg. cina puUorum cantum\ evjkb Chaucer 
Prol. j8d To boille the chiknes [r. r. chikencs, -ys] with the 
Marybones. Z309 Lancl. Rich. Redeles ii. Z44 As b« hous- 
hetincs . . cherichen her chekonya. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Nurture 790 in Babees Bk (1868) 170 B^led Chykon or 
capon agreable. Z474 Caxton Chesse Z4 The cok that no- 
th yng nurissheth his chekens. zgofl Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
153*1x3 He . . cheiyssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns. 15^ Shaks. a Hen. Vi, ni. i. 249 
To ^ard the Chicken from a hunm Kyte. 1698 BeHtlby 
Boyle Led. 96 The superstitious observation, .of the flying 
of vukurs, and the pecking of chickings. Z70S W. J. tr. 
Bruyn’s Voy, Levant x\. 159 At Cairo, .they hatch Cliickens 
in certain Ovens. 1760 Johnson Idler fio. 93 F a The com- 
pany may . . refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 
and French rolls. i8tf O. W. Holmes Ant, BreaUf.-t, 
(1883) aa6 The spring-cnickcns come to market. 

t b. Extended to the young of any bird. Obs. 
c Z440 Gesta Rom. t. xxviii. zo8 The brydde in the nest is 
the Holy Goste.. the v(j. chekenis ben the vij. werkes of 
mercy. 1377 B. Goooe Heresbach’s (1586) iv, llie 
[Turk^'sjChickens being hatched under a Henne, may be 
kept with the Hennes Chickens. zflBz M arbbck Bk. 0/ Notes 
470 These Halcions making their nests in the sea rocks or 
sands, wil sit their Egges & hatch forth their chickens. 
s6ss w. G. tr. Cowell Inst. 58 The Chickins or young 
ones of such Birds as build in my Trees. 

o. Chicken sometimes occurs as a plural or 
collective. Still dial,, with Crick as the singular. 
1800 Hbvwooo xst Pt, £dw, IV, Wks. 1874 1 . 5 So our 


children haue beene stUl like Chicken of the halfe kind. 
1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Mao. z. i. 30 In Chicken and other 
Fowl. 1807 C OASSB Par Reg. 1. 195 There pigs and chicken 

Q uarrel for a meal. iSao South ev Pilgr. Comfostella iv, 
'he chicken were her delight. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial., 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as the plural of chick. 

2. transf. of human offspring : A child 
Tmz4oo Morte Arth. 4182 The churles chekyne hade 
chaungyde his annes. i6o§ Shaks. Mach. iv. ili. ai8. 164B 
T. 1 'aylor God's Judge/n. 11. vi. 8a A chicken of the same 
broode was Messalina. Malkin Gil Bias x. x. (Bohn) 
498 Well I my chicken, said he. .ara you satisfied? 
li./ig. A youthful person ; one young and inex- 
perienced. {7b be) no chicken : no longer young. 

zyzt Steele Sped. No. 216 Fs You ought to consider you 
are now past a Chicken; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Girl, is insunerable in one of your Motherly 
Character, zyao Swift Stellols Birth-day, Pursue your 
trade of scandal-picking. Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
Z809 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 25 Mar. XV. No. la. 421 An infant 
at law ? A mere chicken f 1877 £. Walford Gi. Families 
1 . Z70 He must have been well forward in years— or at all 
events, as they say, no chicken. z88e Spencer Walpole 
Hist. Eng. Ilf. xii. 43 (Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P.] call- 
ing himself on one occasion * a mere chicken in the law ’, 
he was ever afterwards known as * Chicken 'I uylor 

b. Applied to one who is as timoious or de- 
fenceless as a chicken. Cf. Chicken-hearted. 

i6zi Shaks. Cymb. v. iii. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt \Globe ed. stoop'd] Eagles. 2633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xix. (1821) Not flndlhg the De- 
fendants to be Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud or kite. 
Z707 Farquhar Beaujf Strut . iv. iii. 54 Gib. You assure me 
that Scrub is a Coward. Bou. A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4. Mother Cary's [or Carey's) chicken, a name 
given by sai]or:» to the Stormy Petrel {/^ocellaria 
pelagica)'. also (in pi.) applied to falling snow. 

Z767 Carteret in Hawksworth Voy. (1773 I 318 The 
Mterels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 2836 Marrvat Midsh A'/zr> 1x863) *^9 
Alj this comes from your croaking — you're a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. 2864 A Ihenanm 558/2 ’ Mother Cary’s Chickens 
the sailors' slang for snow. Mother Cary ' being the Mater 
cara. .of the Levantine sailors. 

6. Short for Chicken-hazard. 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 ’ Don't go ; let’s have a little 
chicken ’. . A ' little chicken ’ does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, but the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box. 

6. Proverbs. 

15M Gosson Ephem. 19 a, I woulde not haue him to cotinte 
his Chickens so soone before they be hatcht. x6zz SrsFO 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. § 33. Z664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 923 
I'o swallow gudgeons ere they’re carch’d. And count their 
chickens ere they’re hatched. zBxo Sou phfy Kehama M otto, 
Curses are like young chickens : they always come home to 
roost. 2882 Hazlitt Eng. Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be picking. 

7. General com bindtions, chicken-bii d, -cavie, 
•coop, •house, -keeper, -merchant, -pic, -salad ; also 
in parasynthetic compoundb, as chicken- brained, 
-spirited ( « Chicken-heahtici)), -toed, adjs. 

02400-50 Alexander 4984 With bathe be chekis & bo 
chaiiyls as a *chykin bird. 2678 Otway Friendship tn !•. 24 
What a *Chicken-brain’d Fellow am 1 grown? Jfl but dip 
my Bill 1 am giddy. 2^5 Burns Jolly Beggars, Ahint the 
*chicken -cavie. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi *joum B ranee 1 . 173 
St. Mark’s Place is all covered over in a muniing with 
*chicken-coop5. 2789 H. Walpole Reminhc. ix. 70 I'he 
duchess carding off the chickeii-coop under her arm. 2884 
E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Ian. 288/1 Ihey are shut up 
in the *chicken-hoiise. 1610 Heallv St. Aug. Citie of God 
140 He that kept them was called Pullarius, the ^chickin- 
keeper. 283s Edinb. Rev. LV. 490 Younv Nick, the ^chicken- 
merchant. i8a4 Scott Lett. 3 Feb. in Lockhart <1839) VII. 
229 7 'hough I shall never . . eat her *chicken-pies. z8s8 — 
F* M. Perth xx, A timorous, *chicken-Kpirited, though well- 
meaning man. 2860 Reads Clonjert^ H. I 69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, and ^chicken-toed shoes. 

8. Special combs.: ohioken-breast, a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bune; hence 
ohioken - breasted a. (more usually pigeon- 
breasted) ; ohioken-broth, a decoction of the flesh 
and bones of a chicken, used as nutritious food 
for invalids ; hence v. {humorous), to dose with 
chicken- broth ; ohioken-cholera, * an infectious 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of F*rance* {6yd. Soc. Lex.)\ 
ohioken-flesh, goose-flesh ; ohioken-grape, an 
American species of the vine ( Vitis cordi/olia ) ; 
t ohioken-knots, the chalnzse of an egg ; ohioken- 
pooked a,, governed by a child (humorous 
nonce-wd., after hen-pecked ) ; ohicken-pepper, 
the Ranunculus abortivus {Syd, Soc, LexD ; 
ohioken-snake, a species of American snake con- 
sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eggs (Bartlett) ; ohioken stake, a small stake (at 
play) ; ohioken thief ( U. S. collog.), a petty thief, 
a pilferer ; f ohioken-water, chicken-broth ; 
ohiokenwort, * Chiokweed. 

Z849-8S Tows Cycl. Anat. IV. 1038/z That deformity called 
^ chicken-brcasi ' appears to be independent of the condition 
of the spine. 2670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 30 *Chicken-broBth 
is not thinner than that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most . . convincing sense. 1870-4 Andbbson Mis- 
HonsAmer. Bd, HI. xi. 276 Every Nestorian . . would sooner 
die than touch a spoonful of chicken-broth during a fast. 
1696 Lever Martins of Crd M. 386 Nursing, and com- 
fortina, and chicken-hrothing me to my heart’s content. 
1883 Standard 09 Bept. 3/5 ‘Hie attenuation of the virus of 
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** chicken flesh * all over my body. 1883 Ctnfury Aug. 
487^ The berriei of the haw, the gum, and the ^chicken- 
grape. i6h Markham Mng. Houirm, 11. ii. ( 1668 >35 ClcanM 
away the lutih white ^chicken knot*, which stick unto the 
yelk*. 1766 Buroovmb HtirfMM iii. i. (D.t What am 1 the 
better for burying a jealous wife T To be *chicken*peck*d is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. 18M 
F. Boylv Ritit mcmt Cant, II. rbs The faoba or ^chicken- 
snake . .rarely attain* a greater length than twelve feet. 1788 
Dainbs Bairinuton in ArckmoL VI 11. 133*, There are also 
considerable heaps of gold and silver on the tabl^ *6 that 
these dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present be called a ^chicken stake, xgjfl 
Olmbtso .S'/ avr.SVnrfr 674 Chicken thieves*, the nuisance 
of petty traders dealing with the negroes, ana encouraging 
them to pilfer. 1769 Mss. Rafpalo Eng, Nausekpr. (1778) 
313 To make *Chicken Water. 1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med, 
541 The patient may be supported . , by clysters of beef* 
tea, or chicken* water. 176a A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 486 
The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run much to 
*chickenwort, and other creeping weeds 

Ohioken, obs. form ot CHBquBieir. 

Ohi'ckenable, a. nonce- wd, [see -Ablx.] Cap* 
able of producing chickens. 

xSga Rbaob Peg ii. (1668) 55 Sitting upon eggs no 
lo^er chickenable. 

Glli*cken- 1 ia*sard. [Chicken is here, and in 
the earlier chicken stake, generally taken in the 
sense of * small, comparatively harmless*. Col. 
Yule suggests its origination in chickeen, Chb- 
QUBBN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount J A game at dice : see IIazabd. 

Barham Ingot, Leg,, I.d. 0/ Thonlouse, He was 
tired. .Of billiards, shortwhist, chicken*hazard and punting. 
x8^ C. Clarkr Box for Season II. aao Let's have a little 
chicken hazard 1865 Sat, Ret*. 4 Feb. x^8/a The solace 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken*hazard. 

Chi'oken-nea*rt. 


a. A * heart ’ or courage as faint as a chicken's, 
b. A timorous, cowardly person. 

i6oa MiDDi.RTON Blurt ii, ii, Such chicken -hearts, and 
yet great quarrellers. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii, 
Why, you chicken*he.\rt. H36 Marryat Three Cult, lii, 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frif;htened at a blue 
pigeon. 1871 G. Murray Member for Paris 11 . za 

Clii‘cken-hea*rted, a. [f. prec . -kd ^.] 
Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 

x68x Dkydich ProL S^. Friar Where 'tis agreed by bullies 
chicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 11 117 He was himself so Chickin-hcarted 
a Man. s886 Stevbnson Treasure Isl. 1. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. 


Chiokenkood (tjrk^nhnd). [see *uooD.] The 
stnte or condition of a chicken. 


18.3 Bliickw. Mag. XIV. 183 (They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chictcenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. 1866 Guardian 31 Oct. (Supp.) The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickenhood 
to imitate it* parent. 

t Chi'oken - meat, ckioken'e meat, 
okiok-meat. Obs. [OE. cicena mete * chickens^ 
meat*.J Food for chickens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, including endive ; now dial, for 
Chiokwkki). 

cxcoo Sax. Leechd. II. 31a Nim .. cicena mete, ciooo 
i^LFHic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiiickcr 136 Modern, cicenamete. 
CIR65 Voe. in Wr.-W flicker 558 Intiha, muruns,chicneinete. 
a x^iSitu^. Barihol, k Anecd.Oxon.) •aslPPia minor, chiken- 
mete. a 1430 Aiphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 119 Morsus galline, 
chikemete. a igM Nominate in Wr.-Wfllcker 71a iTec ipia, 
chekynmette. 1830 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Chicken' s-meat, 
the herb chick-weed. 


Cki*okeiI*pO*Z. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the mildness of the disease. (Fagge 
Princ. Pract. Med. I. 234, conjectures an allu- 
sion to chick -pease.)] 

The common name for Varicella, a mild eruptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to small-pox, 
and chiefly attacking children. 

1737-38 Chamdek * Cycl b.v. Pox, Chicken Pox, acutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox. x8oo Med. Jml. 
III. 440 Is there not the strongest prifoability that the swine 
and the chicken pox derived their origin, at some distant 

E iriod, from the animals whose name* they take? 1809 Mar. 

dgbworth ManoeuvHng 1.(1831) a, 1 have just heard that 
there is a shocking chicken-pox in the village. 

b. Chicken-pock : the pustule of this disease. 
1780 Hunter Small Pox in Phil. Tram. LXX. 134 
Sometime* . . there is a pitt in consequence of a chicken 
pock. 

Chiokenweed : see Cbickwbbo. 
Chlokenwort : see Chickbn 8. 

Chi'oker, v, ? dial, [imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To chirp as a cricket. Cf. Cuitter. 

i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 168 While chick'ring cricket 
Rings. 

t Chloket, a. 

168a N. O. Boileau*e Lutrin i. 335 How blithe wast 
thou ; how Buxome, and how Chicket. 

Ohiokkood (tji'khud). [see -hood.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. Chiokbnuood. 

i8{j|o Fraser^e Mag. XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
again in his second chickhood. 18^ ibid, XLIX. 109 [She] 
laid an egg in the home of her chick-hood. 

Chiokm, obs. form of Chicken, Chbqubbn. 


CkldkliBgi (tJl'kUg). [see -Liva.] A tiny 

chick. tjH in Johnson; and in Rtod. Dfots. 

COiioUinffS ehioMtog (yi kii^, 

Forms: 6 (iloh(a)lynK8, oiobeUDc*, 6-^oioh- 
llng, 7-8 ohiobllnK, 8 obiobaUixf ; 7- ohlok- 
U^. [In 16th c. cickilinpf^ chicheling, dim. of 
ciche^ Chiohb, formed to represent Lat. dcertnla 
as dim. of cicera. Altered in 18th c. to chickling, 
(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error; chickling occurs in Wilkins x66A 

e srh. a misprint ; Kersey's Diet. 1708-ex hsa chiehUng', so 
ailey 1791, but from X73X onwards the cdd. have chick- 
this was app. a miiqirint, for Bailey's folio of 1730-36 
retains ckiekting, which also occurs in writers as lata as 
Z759. , The Index to Miller's Gardener^ s Diet, 1759 has 
ckit'kling, but the text chickling (about 3s times under 
Lathyrus). Britten and Holland adopt the form cickling.^ 
A name given by Turner to the Common culti- 
vated Vetch (Lathyrus safivus\ largely grown in 
England for totlder, but in the south of Europe as 
pulse. Black Cichlynge-. Turner’s name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the ciere of OF., L. cicera, 

1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes. Cicera maye be called in 
englishe blacke dchlynge. Ibia. a. v. Cicercula, The puls 
maye be called in Englishe cichtynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche. ^ 1378 Lytb Dodoens 476 'There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the small, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges. t6ot Holland Pliny H. 149 The Cichling or 
pety Cicli-peaHc \cicerculei\. i6is Cotor., Garttences, 
Fitches, Chichlings. 1713 J. Petivkr in Phil. Trans. 
XXV 111 . 909 Manured White Chichling. 1708-01 Krrsby. 
Chichlings. lyai Bailey, Chicklings [edd. 1731 -x8oo Chick- 
linii ; folio ed. 1730-36 Chichliugs\. 

b. Now more fully called Ohlokling Vetok 
(formerly also chicheling pease). 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxviU. fThey] had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in Phil. Trans. XLiX. 843 Chichling Vetch. In 
boggy, watery places. xyM Miller Gard. Diet., Lathy- 
rus, Chichling Vetch Ibid. (Index) Chickling Pea : see 
Lathyrus. 1807 Vancouver Agric. DefCon {Caiai. Seeds) 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling. x86x Miss Pratt Flcnver, PI, 
11. Z38 In Switzerland .the Chickling Vetch, .is cultivated. 

Chiok-meat : see Chicken-meat. 
t Chlckny pea. App. variant of Chiok-pea. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. li. 40B It is more . . hurtful 
than, .the Fitche* to the Chickny Pease. 

Chiok-pea (tji’k pr). Forms: 6 olohe-, 
ohiohe-, 6-7 oioh-, 7-8 ohloh-, 8- ohlok-. [In 
1 6-1 7th c. cich-pease, chich-pease, f. cich, CniOH-f 
Peasb, after F. pois chiche (earlier simply chiche) ; 
but in the i8th c. altered (by some error) to chick~ 
pea (cf. chichling, C'hioklino). 

Chick pea is used in Lisle 1759, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755 : he names Miller as his authority ; but 
Miller's word is chick pease.\ 

A dwarf species of pea \^Cicer arietinum), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Its earlier name was simply cich, Chich, 
1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes, Cher may be named in 
cnglish Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 1361 
Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 98 a, Ciche-peasen sodden, 15^ 
Lytb Dodoens 479 The tame (^iche Pea.son is a smal kiiide 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
570 Many sorts there be of these cich*pease. 1605 Camdbn 
Rem 64 Beanes lentill, and chich-pease. Ibid, zap That 
little pulse which wee call..a chice peas. 1639 Horn & 
Robotham Gate Lang. Uni xii. § 198 The red pease, the 
cich-pease, lupines, the vetch. 171B tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
1 . nB As large as a Chich Pea. a x^um Lisle Husb. (1759) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
1750 Phil, Trans. XLVII. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch 17U Johnson, Chick peas, a kind of d^enerate 
pea. 1759 Miixrr Gard. Diet. (ed. 7)Ciceror Chich pease 
. .Chich pease with sawed leaves. .Garden Chich pease, etc. 
*«S 5 J- F. Joiinnton CAemr. Com. Li/e 1 . xo6 The chick 
pea. the gram of the East. 

Chickweed (tjl kwfd), sometimes ohloken- 
weed. Also 5 ohekenwede, 5-6 ohekynwede, 
6 ohykenwede; 6 oheok-, ohykwede, ohike- 
wed, -weeds, [f. Chicken sb. + Weed, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form chicken-weed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.] 

1 . A name now nsuallv applied to a small weedy 
plant, Stellaria media (N. O. Caryophyllaceae), but 
formerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Stellaria aquatica, and species of Arenaria ; 
and even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annual weedy species of Veronica, 
a. c 1440 Promp Parv, 74 Chlekjyn wede, herbe, hospia, 
1338 Turner ZiAr/Z/M, Chykenwede^ A[l]sine. 1831 Carlyle 
M't. Res, II. iv, Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chiokenweed. 

B. 1503 Sheph. Kalender (i6«6) xxviii. Take chick weed, 
clythers, ale, and oat meal, ana make pottage there with, 
1538 T URNER Libellus^ Cbykwede, ed.t\sine, anagullis. 1570 
Levins Manip. 59 Chickweede, anagallis. 15^ Lytb Do- 
doens 50 Chickewrede hath sundiy upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. 1597 Grkard Herbal 11. cxcii. 6x5 The 
Chick weeds are green in Winter. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori, 
(1799) 9oB Give them [ Birds] . . Beets, Groundflcl, Chickweed. 
X853 G. Johnston Nat, Hist, E. Hard. 43 Turnips among 
wniw chickweed grew luxuriously. 1873 Gkikib Gt, Ice 
Age V. 60 The purple lichnis and white-ntarred chick-weed. 
2 , With various defining adjuncts : as Baatard 
O. (Sibthorpia europma ) ; t G-ermandor O. ( Ve- 
ronica agrestic ) ; f Ivy O. {V, hederifolia ) ; Sea 


O. {Ifankimya pefhitks); WaMIr O* (MmBdi 
/ontina, also iom«tittos SiMuitf Afuigtica^ and 
CailitrkhdmrmX also C-, eta 

tggfi Ommrd HeHaiw, exoOi 6x3 GarmaiidRr Qdckwaed 
ham small csndar brandwt. /M 1. chexxi. 487 Ths graRt 
Chldcwesde naeth tm with atalkes a eobite high, aad aoms 
time higher. 1778 Witmbhimo Mot, Arrmgom^ (*79^ XL 
X75 Mmstiafommmm^ Small Water Chickweed, or Bitdcs. 

Chicken^weed : * a name under which Roceplh 
tincioria haa been ioaetinies imported* ( 7 >W. 
Bot, 1866). 

Ohloora*oeou8i, bad form of Ciohoraosoo8, 

1864 Sat, Rev, 9 July 59A Decidedly chicoraceout coffee. 

Cldooffy (tfi'kdri). Forms: 5-6 oloorae, 6oy* 
kory, -le, alohoria, 6-7 oyoovy, -ie, oiohoeie, 7 
oioory, 7-8 oioboty, (oobioooty, 7*oliiooFy). 
See also Suooobt, [a. F. eichark (now ehicorii) 
endive, chicory ( » It. cieSrea) L. cickfirium, ct* 
choreum, ad. Gr. uixopa, SMX^fta (nent* pi.} suc- 
cory, endive. 

In x6th c. French (LittrA and in Cotgrave ciehorie it the 
main form, chicorie occaalotial ; the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet x668. and Mdiiage 1679, and Is 
now obsolete; in English also chicory began to supetsede 
cichoiy in the x7-x8th c.] 

1 . The plant Cichorium Jntybus (N. O. Cotnp^- 

with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

rx393 Gower Cot/, 111. 139 Thilke herbe alio. .Clooreathe 
boke him calleth. J a 1430 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon. ) 53 Bleu- 
tropia. .angl. et gall, cicoree. im Elyot Cast, Helthe 
(1541) 98 b, Cykorie or suckorie is lyke in operation to 
fettise. tgTpLANGHAM Card. Health{itj^ 149 Decoction, 
or powder of Cicory or Endiue. tgSo HoLlyband Trees, 
Fr, Tmg, De ta Cichoris, Sichorie. an herb. 1605 Timmb 
Quersit. 11. vU. 140 Opium and cicnory. Ibid. m. 179 I'he 
flowers of chicory, commonly called nuckary. 173a Arbuth- 
NOT Rutss 0/ Diet 949 Cichory and Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities. 179* A. VouNo Trao. Francs 1x3 The 
most interesting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 
1806-7 — Agrtc, Essex (18x3) I. 8 Chicoiy is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of most of the fields, tggg 
Loudon Encycl. Garden. 111. 111. vii, | 3 The succory, or 
chiccory, is a Lardy perennial not uncommon in calcareous 
wastes and by roaa sides. s86o Dblamer Kitch. Gard. Z09, 

2 . The root of this plant ground and roasted as 
an addition to, or substitute for, coffee. 


[slog Hatcheit in Phil, Trans. XCV, 301 A sort of coffee 
prepared from the chicorde (I suppose endive) root . . was 
given me by Sir Joseph Banks.) 1U3 Soybr Pemiropk. R70 
Chicory, or succory, is received under the mask of coffee. 
1871 Oliver Elem. Bot, 11. 199 Chicory, the kiln-dried, and 
then roasted and powdered root of Cichorium Infyhus, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. Mod. In compliance with 
the Adulteration Act, this is * sold as a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee 


8. Comb., as chicory-maker, -paste, -root. 
S543TRAHRR0N Vigo's Chirurg. ti. iii. 17 At the begynnynge 
of dynner he shall eate cicoree rootes and leaves sodden. 
i8«a J. F. Johnston Chem. Com. Life 1 . 918 The chicory- 
m^er adulterates his chicory with Venetian red. i8m 
Whvte-Melvillr Queen's Af«rrW (1866) 67 For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory -paste. 

Chloquin, obs. form of Sequin. 

Chidden (tjl d'n),///. a. [pa. pple. of Chidi 
V.] Reproved, rebuked, scold^. 

1606 SiiAKB. Tr. 4 Cr. lu ii. 46 If we . . five like chidden 
Mercurie from loue. 1631 Jbr. Taylor Serm, Rom, ii, 4 
Pt. ii, Ihe blushing* of a chidden girle. 1863 G. Macdonald 
A. Forbes 1x3 As a chidden dog might steal across the room. 
Chide (tfaid), V, Pa. t ohid (tjid) ; pa. pple. 
ohld, chidden (tfl d’n). Forms : 1 oidan, 3-5 
ohdden, (4-6 ohyde^n, 5 ohyto), 4- chide. For 
inflexions see below. [OE. cid-an wk. vb. : not 
known in the other Teutonic langs. 

The original inflexions were : pa. t. OE. cidde, ME. 
chidd(t, chid, mod. chid ; pa. pple. OE. cided, 
cidd, cid, ME. chidd{e, chid, mod. chid; but in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e. g. ride), came into partial use, 
and chidden at least is still common ; chided is 
occasional in modem writers. (OE. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd prs. pres, indie, as clt, chit.)] 

1 , intr. To give loud or impassioned utterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 

t a. To contend with loud and angry alterca- 
tion ; to brawl, wrangle. Obs, 
c xooo iCLFRic Exod. xxi. x8 Gif men cidaR c sm Gloss, 
in Wr.-Wfllcker 347 A Itsrcaretur, cidde. c zbosLay. B149 
Heo bigunnen to ebiden c zs5p Gen, f Ex, 9799 He sa) 
chiden in 8e wey two egypeienis, modi & strong. CZ340 
Cursor M. 668z (Trin.) If two chide [earlier texts, flite] 
ft hxt oon F* amyte. CZ460 Trumeley Myst, xik 
We wille nnwtbor . . Fyght nor chyte. 14B3 Cath, Angl, 
63/1 To chyde, litigare . . ubi, to flyle. igsa Act 5 4 
6 Etho, VI, c. 4 6 7 Yfanye penon . .shall, .by wordes onelye 
quarrell, chyde or brawle in any Churche or Churcheyarde. 
1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. They did chide and 
brawl so long till they fell together by the ears. 


fb. To give loud and angry expression to 
dissatisfaction and displeasure ; to scold. Obs. 

c SZ75 Lamb. Horn, xja Crist nalde flitan ne chidan. 1097 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8094 He chydde ft made hym wrojs. 1340 
Ayenb. 67 jft ilke ^et ne dar ansueiye ne chide . . he begi^ 
to grochi Detuene his teh. *377 imnol. P. PI. B. i. 191 
Che wen heore ebarite and chiden after more, c 1386 Chaucei 
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C 4 «M,*Krw. Prd, 4> T, 368 Whan that oare pot it broke.. 
Every man chy t. c 1^40 Yrrk Mysi, xxvi. 180 pou chateritt 
like a churle pat can chyde. im More CamtA Trib. 
11. Wkt. 2187/3 Other folk, .had a good sporle to heart her 
diide. 17. . Swift Lgtt. <2766) II. ays, I am confident jwu 
ne chiding into tlie world, and will continue to while you 
are in it. 

o. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof; in 
later usa^^e, often merely, to ultcr rebuke. 

1393 Lanci.. P, pi. C. IV. a34 Ich cam nojt to chiden. 
igagCoYKROALR P». di[i). 9 He wi) not allwaye be thydinge. 
i6te Mil 70 N ^onn, xtv, To nerve therewith my Maker, and 

S Tseot My true account, lext he, raturmrm| chide. 176a 
oLiiSM. fiermit xxxvii, 'Jlie wondering lur one turned 
to chide, a 1839 Praed Poems (i86|) I. 301 To smile on 
me, to Hpeak to me, tu flatter or to chide. 

d. Applied to sounds which suggest angry 
yebemence : ns the yelping of hounds in * cry the 
querulous notes of quails, * brawling * oi a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, ^c. 

2^ 9 Md P'ausius xxii. in ThomB Prose Rom. <1858) 
1 1 r. 397 H is javelin . . being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid in the air. 1615 G. 
S ANDYS 7 'rav. 27 Partridges . . flic chiding about the vine, 
yards. s6ao Melton Astrolo£. 3 The Jowdest storme that 
could ever chide, iflao Krath £veSt. A^nes iv. The silver 
snarling trumpets 'gan to chide. 

1 2. f onst. a. In OK. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ‘ to rebuke ’ ; later, with 
various preps., esp. a / ; hence by levelling of dat. 
and see. the irons, sense 3 . 06s. 

ctooo Ags. Ge^. Mark i. 35 Da cydde se ha:lend him. 
c iifio liaitou G. ibid., pa kydde sc hmletid hym. 1393 
Gower Conji 1 . S105 If. .thou at any time hatit dud Toward 
thy love. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 13a You chide at 
him, oflending twice as much. 1392 — Two Gent. 11. i. 
78 You cbidde at Sir Froiheus, for going vngartcr’d. 


f b. with with \ To complain aloud against 
(so later, to chide a^ainsi) ; to quarrel or dispute 
angrily with ; to have altercation Tinth. Obs. 

m 1000 Thorpe I/om. 1 . 96(Bosw.) Cide he wiS God. ^ixTS 
Lamb. Horn. 103 pe nion sorted . . and chit pcniie wio 
gode. a S850 ( hvt^ Night, 987 Ne lust me wit Uic screwen 
chide, a 2300 Cursor M. 13979 iCott. ' Veitt can bat chinche 
wit godd tu chide. 138a Wyclif ^udg. xxi. 99 Whaniie the 
faders of hem comcn and a^eris 30U bi^nncti 10 pleyne and 
chiden. a 1450 Knt. tie la 7 'our (2868) 21 She . . chidde 
with hym afore alle the peple. 2523 Douglas yEaets mil 
P rol. 1*6 Churle, ga chat the and chyd with ane vtber. 
1 x3* Covf'.UDALE Gea xxxi. 36 And Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so 2611]. 2612 Bible J£x. xvii. 9 Why 
chide you mth mee ? 2803 W. Koesrtson Phraseol. Gen. 
399 To chide or uuarrel with one. Spurgeon J, 

Pumgkm. 7 'alk 6 We have a siifT bit of soil to plough wheu 
we chide with sluggards. 

3. trems. To address (a person') in terms of re- 
proof or blame : in earlier use implying loud vehe- 
mence, to ‘ scold ’ ; in later use often little more 
than ^reprove, rebuke’. (The main modem use, 
but now chiedy literary^ and somewhat archaic). 

This comes down directly from the OK. const, with the 
dative, which may still be valid for early ME. examples. 

c MMjo HaU Meut. 31 Chit tie & cheoped pe & schent te 
Bchoincliche. a sago Owl 17 Night. 1399 Ah ^et thu, fule 
thing, me chisl. <^2340 Cursor M. 238O7 (IVin ) For iewes 
so had him chid.* 13^ TREViHA//<g«fvNv Rolls) VTl. 35 pere 
Dunston wa.s strongliche despised and i-ched. I43 oLydg. 
ChroH. Troy ii. xii, Ye aiiall heare anone how that he chit 
The quene Helcyne. 1557 Arthur kN. Copland' vii. vi, 
Eoer she chode him and wolde not rest. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
/K, ji. iv. 4x0 Thou wilt be horrible chidde to morrow. 1609 
J. OxaslOJ D eath 3s Peevish children, who. .are but chiddcii 
in their first sdioole. 1646 Sir K. Murray in Hamilton 
Pa^rs (Camden 18B0) 208 You enuounige me .. when I 
should rather be chid for it. syao Gay Poems (1745' 11 . 64 
The Priest. . First chid her, then her sins remitted. 1752 
Johnson Rambl. No iBa P 5 Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulness. mx Cowrr.K Iliad xvil 500 He stroked them 
gently and as oft he chodc. 2847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 271 
KUs and be friends, like children being chid ! 1848 Mas. 
Tambson Leg. Monast. Ord. 1 11 trod. (1863) 40 The monks 
have been sorely chidden for LthisJ. x86s P. Young DeUly 
Readings II. 998 Our Lord, .chode them for their want of 
faith. 2670 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 19 1 Atrides .. spake and 
chid them. 1870 Beerbohm PatagoniavK, 97, 1 have never 
seen a child chided or remonstrate with. 


h. /i^. and trouts/. To scold, rebuke, or find 
fault with (a thing, an action, etc.). 

c Chaucer Nuds PriesTs T. 532 'Phe Friday for to 
chiden . .(For on a Fiyday sothly slayn was he). 1590 Shaes. 
Mids. N. Ill ii. 900 Wee haue chid the hasty footed time. 
For parting vs. 1606 — Tr. ^ Cr. it. iii. asx The Rauen 
chi^ bla/^esse. 1770 Goldsm. Des. YilL 150 He chid 
their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 1776 Gibbon 
Deci. 4 F. I. XI. J03 llie emperor, .chided the t^iness of 
the senate. x 06 o Cdl. Wiseman Pad. Lett. 95 Mar. so Could 
that power have been reproved, chided, and even corrected 
. .(w Ro dependent an authority? Etfia Swinburne Poems 
^ uall.t ilUei 237 Before their eyes all life stands chidden, 
e. Said of hounds, brawling stitams, etc. 

1590 Spensbb F, p. 1. L 2 His angiy steede did diade his 
fomiDg bitt. igof Shaks. 2 Hem JVt nt. f. 45 The Sea 
That chides the Bankes of England. 1697 Dryoen Yisg. 
Eclog. V. 239 Streams that . . the scarce cover’d Pebbles 

S entfy chid& itie Scott Lady of L. i. vih. The baffled 
ogs . . Chiding the rocks that yell^ again. 

4. With adv. or advb. cowifl . : To drive, impel, 
or compel by chiding. 

ssiga Shake Mids. N. lu. Ii. 319 He hath chid me hence. 
1633 G. Hbrbert Temple, Church MiUtant 205 He chid 
the Church away. 1834 Miltom Comus 958 Scylla . . chid 
her barkingwaves into attention. 1643 AiiaiBa Lasu» VedL 
Acker S9 This seasonable check chode us to duty. 17318 
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Wesliv Hysmu, * Trhtmphai Holes* U, Thy Weed bids 
Winds and Waves be still, And chides them into Rest 
18136 Emebson Haiun, Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 11 . #29 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your poeicion. 

OhUa^ fh. [f. prec. vb. 0£. had lecfd.} 
tl. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. OSs. 
e iNig Body 0 Seal in Map's Poems (1642) 349 Mid me to 
holde chide and cheste. 

t2. An angry rebuke, a reproof. Ohs. or arch. 

G. Browne To Ld, Cromwell in Phenir I. 293 The 
prior and the Dean, .heed not my words : therefore send, .a 
chide to them and their Canons. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab, 
P 274 A kind of chide for my proneneu to desperation. 

3. iransf. < Brawling ’( of streams), rare. 

1730 Thomson Autumn 2965 The chide of streams And 
bum of bees. 

glisriifcv (tjai'dsj). [f. Cbidb v. •f -er ^.1 
1 1. A quarrelsome person, brawler, scold. Ohs. 
1377 Lanol. P. pi. B. XVI. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 
24^ tn Eng. Gilds (1870)372 Bawdes, scolders and cliiders. 
^2530 Hi^scoruer in 'T. Hawkins Eng. Drama 1 . 89 
Braulers, l'>’ers, getters, and chiders. ir^Shaeb. 7 'am. Shr. 

1. il 927, 1 loue no chiderB. 169^ W. Kobebtbon Phraseol. 
Gen. 978 A brawler or chidcr, aJtercator. 

2 . C)ne who scolds or rebukes with vehemence. 
c 2520 Rabclav Mirr. Good Mann. (2^70) G ij, In flatterers 
then thiders count areater ieopardy, l^or chiders and brau- 
Icrs vse vices for to blame, luo Barst Alv.C. 451 A chider 
or rebuker, ebiurgaior. x6s8 Feltham Resolves 11. xxv. His 
conscience . . becomes a perpetuall chider. sBax Lockhart 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 993 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 

f Glii*d 6 r 6 SS. Ohs. [f. prec. + -sas.] A female 
chider or brawler. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 250 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde. .An 
angry wight, a chideresse. 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

f Chi'dester. Ohs. [MK. chideslete, ftm. of 

fAiV/Ffif, Chidku ; see -STBR.J «^prcc. 

c 13M Chauckr Merck. T. 291 Wher she be . . a shrawe, 
A cnidesiere [v. r. chidehtcr, ‘ysterc, -istere, chydester, 
Harl. 4- Petw. chidere] or wastourof thy good. 

Chiding (tpi din), Zfhl. sh. [OK. elding^, cidung 
f. Chii>k V. 4 ' -iNO >.J The action of the vb. Chide. 
+ 1. Quarrelling with angry words, contention; 
vehement expression of displeasure. Obs. 

134s Ayenb. per In uerst chidinge and panne wrepe. 
i^B Wvci IP Ex. xvii. 7 For the chidyng of the sones of 
Israel, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chydynge, contencio, litv 
gacio. 1549 CovERDALK Erosm. Par. 1 Cor. 90 Nor are we 
..to lyue in sedidon and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
Concorde. ?i^ Bramhall Keplic. v. 199 To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disctples. 2719 D’Urfbv Pills 
(2879) 111 . 242 lliere's no such joy as Chiding. 

2. Scolding, reproof, rebuke. 

5:^3 K. AilLPRF.D Oros. IV. xil i 9 For hiscidinj^e and purh 
his lare. a leoo /’so/mx (Suelman, Trin. MS.) cni 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge Sinre hi fleop. 2377 Lanui. P. PI. B. 
XI. 415 Shol tieiiere chalangynge ne chydynge chaste a man 
ho none As idial shame. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xvu[i], 25 
The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o I .orde). Bp. Patrick Comm. Ejr. iv. 

14 No Punishment followed his anger but only a Chiding. 
1774 Mas. Chapoke Imprev. Mind'll. 74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent chiding. 2877 Bryant Lift. 
People of Snow S83 As they came With gentle ch'dings 
ready on their lips. 


3. Brawling or angry noise : spec, of fox-hounds. 
Also^. of wind, waters, etc. 

xwo Shaks. Mids H. iv. i. xao They bayed the Beare 
With hounds of Sparta; neuer did 2 heare Such galkuit 
chiding. 2649 Jkr. Tavlor Gt. Exenip. 11. xil 49 The 
chiding of the winds and waters. 17x1 Budgell Spect. Na 
2x6 P 7 The Chiding of the Hounds. s8t8 Kirby & Sp. 
EnUniwl. xxi, llie angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive. sllsBO. W. Holmes Rreahf-t.v, The chiding of 
the sharr^tongued bell. 

Olli'aingi ppl a. [f. as prec. 4- -INO 2.] That 
chides, that gives loud and vehement utterance to 
displeasure ; brawling, scolding, rebuking. 

c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 143 prude, he forclmnkene, he 
chidinde sculcn beon iwarpenine eche pine, c 1386 Chaucer 
IVi/e's Prol. 979 Droppyag hous, and eek smoke, And 
chydyng wyves maken me to fle. t;;68 Bible (ni.shops’) 
Prov. xxl. 19 Better to dwel in the wildemesse, then with 
a chiding and an angry vroman. t6o8 Shaks. Per , in. i. 39 
Thou liast as chiding a nativi^, As fire, air, water, earth, 
and heaven can make. 1648 Hkrrick Hesper, (Grosart) 1 . 
96 Chiding streams betray small depth below. 2800 Bloom- 
field Farmers Boy, Autumn ss8 The sound Of distant 
sportsmen, and the chiding hound. 

Hence OU-disglj adv., Ohl* 41 ngiie 8 a. 
xsgB Hulobt, Chidingly , or after the manner of chydynge. 
>S 83 Nashk Christ's T . (16x3) aa How often haue 1 . . chid- 
ingly communed with thy soule? 2677 Gilpin Dmmonol . 
(1867) 909 Gregqiy the Great writes cnidingly to Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles. iM Bancroft Hist. Cl. S. V. xxiiL 
600 Mayne . . wrote chiningty to Washington. iMo M. 
Betham-Edwards ForestaUed 1. 1. ix. 244 Smiling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. 

Chidlln^s,//. A dial, form of Chttterltnoh. 
1843 P. Parleys At 
, . to fry the ' ' 

(E. D.S.),b 1 so 1 

lerlingi. 1887 Diet . Kmtish Dial ., CkidUns , chitterlingB. 
CUsf (tjff), sh. Forms: 3-4 olief, (ohine), 
4-7 oliefa, ohaif, (5 ohaefCf, ohifCe^ 

5-6 oKaIBb, oZijref; 6-7 oheafe, ohl8^, 
4- dhi«f. [ME. chd/, <hi^, a. OF. ehif chief 
rt. cap, Sp, coho, It. head) x— Rom. type 

!— L. eaput head.] 


CBna. 

L Vrippex and tranaf. material seniea. 

1 1. lit. The head (of the body), Ohs. rare. 

(The first quot. Is (knbtfuL) 

c 2330 Arin. 4 Mert. 9523 The ferth he tok on the chine, 
Andcarf him ato biliue. a 2535 Dewbs introd. Fr. in 
Pal^. (2839' 901 [Membres longjmg to Mannes BodyJ, the 
heed or chyfc, te chief 

t2. The bead, top, upper end (of anything). 
dhs, 

emoa Maundbv. xx. •27 At the chief of the Halle, is the 
Emperoun throne, c 2400 Dostr. 7 roy 1669 In the clieffe 
of choise halle. . Was a grounde yu graid with gresis of 
Marbill. e 2400 Anturs o/Artk. ix, Opm the diem of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette on a polle. 2579 Spenser Skepk. 
Cal. Nor., Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for 
thee t The coloured chaplets wrou^t with a chiefs. 

3. Her. The head or principal part of the escut- 
cheon, occupying the upper thira of the shield, 
and divided from the rest by a line which may be 
atraight, indented, embattled, wavy, etc. On a 
chief, t {the) chief*, bome on thU ordinary. In 
chief*, bonie on or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within the limits of this ordinary, ^ough 
no chief is marked off. 


a 1440 Degrev. 1099 He beres in cheef of axour En- 

with a satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
^twene. 2593 Ld. Berners Froise. 1 . xvii. xo The lorde 
William Duglas. .bare anire a cheffe syluer. Ibid, lx, His 
bancr . . was touIcb, a sheffe syluer, thre chqpoms in the 
shefle. i§jMDOSBEWKLi. Armorie 11. 30 b, There maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuersc tiakens of armes, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field. 26as Peacham 
Cou^l. Gent. 111. ( 16341 243. 2808 Scott Marm. vi. ii, And in 
chief three niulleu stood The cognuance of Dougla.s blood. 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. A Pop xiv. 272 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

+4. A head of discourse, a heading. Ohs. rare. 

SvLVRSTER Du Bortou II. i. III. Ergt., A Generali 
Muster of the Bodies Griefes, I'he Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes. 

1 6. An end (of a bandage\ Ohs. rare. 

X54X R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirurg., This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or armcb, Legyii- 
nyi^ vpon the hurt place. 

11 . Transferred and figurative senses. 

6 . The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; foremost au- 
thority, leader, ruler. 

xaoy R. Glouc. (2794)929 po pe Romeyns were wyb out 
chef, dyscomfortd hii were, c saoo Apol. Loll. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couetous is canoniziii . . or maad cheef. c 1400 
Destr. 7 'roy 366a To chese hom a cheftayn to be chefe of 
‘ em alL 2483 L!axton Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ab- 
•esse and chyef of aJ the monasterye. 25S6 I'indalk Luke 
XL 25 By the power of Belzebub. the chefe of the deuyU. 
x^ G rafton Ckron. II. s88Thc king sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, 1 will that ye be chiefe of this enterprise. i6xx fiiBic 
Num. iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the . . Kohathites 
ihalbe EHraphan. 2666-7 Pepys Diary ao Feb,, A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the King’s musique. 
279Z Burke in Corr. (28x4) III. 209 ’JTie chief of every mon- 
archical party must be tor monarch himself. X841-4EMF9- 
SOM Ess. Nom. 4 Realist Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 953 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it reveals faults of 
character in a chief. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxiii. The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant. 

b. Spec. The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or .^mall uncivilized community. 

1587 Sc. Actsw 597) 1 94 Clannes . . dependis vpon the direc- 
tiones of the saidis Captaines, chiefes, and chicftairies. 2695 
C. Leslie Gallienus Rediv. o He gives these Directions to 
Oillonel Hill. Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their Tenants. 2723 Pope lYindsor 
For, 405 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
speech, our colour, and our strange attire. 2809 Campbell 
Gertr. Wyom. ad fin., The death -son)/ of an Indian chief! 
28x4 &OTT War. xxii, Proud chiefs m Clan Ranald, Glen- 
ga^, and Slcat I 2841 Macaulay Ess.. W. Hastings (1853) 
93 Their chiefs, when united by a common peril, coidd bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. 

C. A chief or superior officer ; the head of any 
department ; one's superior in office. 

9606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xii. 93 Farewall great Chiefs. 
Shall 1 strike now? 2667 Milton P. L. l 366 Warners . . 
A wsuting what Coramona their mighty ^ief Had to impose. 
1733 Pope Hot. Sat. 11. i. xe6 Chiefs out of war. and States- 
men out of place. 2796-7 Instr, 4 Reg^CasMuey 128131 xoa 
The chief of the squadron . .gives the general caution, and 
the leaders of divisions give their words of execution. 
Whytb-Melvillk Digoy Grand xix, Our old chief has 
been appointed to a command in India. x8B8 Mowbray 
Morris Claverhouu iv. 67 la the report Lord Evoudale 
makes to his chief. 

7. Of things personified. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 99982 (Cott.) Kali kirke o rome . . hat 
crist. .has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and betted. 
2406 Audelay Poems 8 Thou most have fisyth, hope, and 
chaiytd . .then charytd he is the chif. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 
209 Many lesser Facultiee that serve Reason as chief, 
t 8. Tbe head town or city ; the Capital. Ohs. 
a 2300 Cunor M. 99007 (Cott.) pis tun was quilum diefe 
fsr.F. cheC cheef, chief jo pen. sJli Gowxr Cotf. 111 . 264 
Whan Rome was the worldes chelcT c 2400 Maundbv. v. 35 
Sur^e of the whiche the cytee of Daroasc was chiefi 
1 0. The best part ; the height, the prime. Ohs. 
or arch. (Cf. Chief 7.) 

1399 Hawu Past. Pleas, xx. xiv. (2845) 97 ’The chefe is 
gone of all thy oieloi^, Whose beau^ clere made moost 
Bwete armony. 2336 Covxroals Ps. ctv, lev.] 35 He smote 
mil y* first b^e mtheiT londe, euen the chefe of all their 
rabetance. 1332 Robinion tr. Moris Utop. (Arb.) ^ Euen 
in the chiefe of his youth he was taken from scbole into the 
Coutte. X87B J. JoHU Boiko* if Bath 11. le ’The cheefe 


1 10. Chief pontioa, firet placci eminence, excel- 

le&cy. 

t) And thn 

Are of e mMt lele^ and generall chiefe In that. — (<> a, 
3, 4) And they in Fraimce of the beat ranch and atationOr 
ft*#"*®*! “** goneroua chiefe [cheefe] in thal* — 

CAe/. t) Are of a moat aelect and xencrona cHet f in that* 

11 . Short for ohief-rent fsee 13). 

ttfos Holland Pliny II, 518 The lead mine named Anti- 
monianum . . which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weiffht. xda§ F. Mahkham Bk. Hon.^ L*i, to Kinr a But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heauen and Earth 
you pay no Chiefea or Acknowledgements. 1705 J. Aikin 
MamhtsUr^iZ A mo year lease, at the smalf chief of a 
ahilling per ann. 1808 Roceas Pol, Eton, xiv. aoo An all 
but universal custom in Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetum ground-rent. 

12 . Phrase. In chief, a. Feudal Lfyiv [med.L. 
in capite, F. en chie/\ Applied to a tenant hold- 
ing:, or tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, os when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him personally the service 
belonging to the tenure. Hence, by extension, ap- 
plied to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as emposed to a lease for a limited period. 

saw R. Glouc. (Rolls) 96^1 No man^ that of the kinge 
hulde oujt In chef, other in eni seruise. 1375 Bakbour 
Bruce \. 154 Gyff thow will hald in cheyfT oflf me For euir- 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sail do swa thow sail be king. 
14^ Act 2X I/en. ^7/, c. 48 | i The same Castelles .. be 
hoiden of your Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. sS4a~3 
Act 2^$/fe*t. c. 5 § 5 Manours. .hoiden of the 

kinge by knightes seruice in chiefe. z6ay Davirr rst Let. 
Earl Salisbury (1787) B36 He hath yet allotted to him . . in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thercabouLs. 
a 1700 Dryden Cleametu-s Ep. Ded., Proud to hold my de- 
pendence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
in Wiltshire. 

b. In the chief or highest place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander-in-thief^ ColoneLin- 
Chie/f etc. 

s6o7-sa Bacon Ess. 0/ Great Place (Arb.) *86 Thinke it 
more honor, to direct in chiefe, then tobe husie in all. 1618 
Chapman Hesiod 1. 54a Call thy friend In chief one near. 

Holcrokt Procopius 1. 17 Sittas. commanded the Ar- 
menian Army in cheif. c 1670 J Gordon Hist. Scots AJfah‘s 
IV. xxxix. They coulde not agree who .should be commander 
in cheefe. ^ a 1680 Butlcr Elephant in Moon 27 When one, 
who for his deep belief Wa.s Virtuoso then in chief. s866 
Mas. OuenkST Afadonna (Hoppt.) Nelly Askell whom 

Will had appropriated . . as his sympatnircr-iii'chicf. 2885 
IPhitaheds Almanack 15a Department of the Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief . . Commanding - in -Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. K. H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.O. Ibid 156, ist Life 
Guards. .Colonel-iri-Chief, H.R.H. Prince of Waleik 

C. Chiefly ; mainly, principally. 

1603 Shakb. Meas. for M. y. i. aao Some speech of marriage 
. . which was broke offi. . in chiefe Fur that her reputation was 
dis- valued In leuitie. Browning Old Pictures Plor- 

euce, 'Twixt the aloes 1 used to lean in chief. 


13 . attrib. and Comb. : f ohlef-pledge, a bor- 
row-head, head- borough ; ohief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief ; now = quit-rent ; ohlef- 
tenant, a tenant in chief: cf. la a. See also 
Chief a. i. 

[xapa Bbitton I. xxx. {j 481 touales chefs plegessoint venux 
a la veuwe ; transl. whether all the headboroughs are come 
to the view. J 1619 Dalton Country Just, i. ( 1630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority to our constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the third borow in Warwickshire, and the 
tythingman and burrowhead or hcadhorow, or chiefe-pledge 
in other places igsg Fitzhevb. Surv. 11 The lorde may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hyni & pa yet h 
hym chefe rentes and other seniyce. i6iy J . Moorr Mi^pe 
Mans Mortalitie iii. v. aog Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chiefe-rent of obedience. 1^67 Blackstonb Comm. II. 
43 Those of the freeholders are frequently called chief rents 
. . and both sorts are denominated quit rents . . because 
thereby the tenant goes (luit and free of all other services. 
Cliisf (tj/fj, a. and quasi-tzdiz/. Forms: 3 4 
chef, 4- ohief ; also 4-6 chefe, oheef, (5 chif, 
ohlif(e, oh7f(e, oheyf, eoheff ), 5-6 oheffle, 5 7 
cheefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe\ 6-7 cheife, 
cheiife, chiefe. [f. prec. : originally the substan- 
tive used in apposition or attributivcly ] 

1 . Of persons : That is formally the Chief or 
head ; standing at the head ; taking the first place ; 
— Head-. Us^ in many ofhcial designations, etc., 
as Chief Baton, Chief Constable^ Chief Justice^ 
Chief Rabbit Chief Secretary, etc 
r 133D R. Brunnr Chron. (1810) 15 Sir Egbriht, our chefe 

i kyng. c ixso Cursor M. 4434 ( Fain. ) pe tnaister chefe iailer 
xarlier MSS. maister jaiiere). c lago tVill. Paleme 3841 
schal . . niak him my chef stiwarefto stijtli all my godes. 
138 . WvcLiP Set. IVks. I. 36 Siche cheefe lurdis |mt han not 
above bem anohir cheef lord. 1473 Warkw, Chron. a6 Bod- 
lygan schefT reulere of Corn way le. c 15x3 Plegy Heu. n/l ’s 
loot in Halliw. NugmPoet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own fblys hode. sgjo Palsgr. acq Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe c»itayne, etc. 1368 GaArroN Chron. 11. 17a 
That the king olEnglande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. i6ta Lvttrkll Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 
361 Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secreta^ to his excellency the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. 1738 J. Blakr Plan Mar. Syst. 
ei The following officers shall be exempted . . vis. the chief- 


^ boatpp^ and OMpuilar. XM Gavlit Z)i(pn^ 
yi. M ^1^ Mwe Lard GhaDceUmr aa- 

by Um Chief lustioea Nei«h and Fet^iavaan, 
Ch.Bmh^tacue. ilaaCAaLTUti/mw 11858)365 Chid- 
coniulship^ Emperonli^ victory ovec Europe. 

tb. Of thinga : Hipest in rank, capital, head-. 

*■97 ^ Ouowe. (Rolls) 4758 An ehyr^e he leie ivre, In 
^ end of Kanteibury, 6at Im chef divndie were, r ims 
J/. Kmelm £. E, P, {xSA m Of 2 Us loud H dSef 
Cite, e S3ae Cnrtor M, xooio (Irin.) bat are foure vertuce 
pnnctpalesWhiche men eallen cardlnalea. AUeolMwe venues 
of hem han hoUa, per-fore pel are for cheef llolde. 138, 
Wycuf tVks. (z88o) x6 Ajenst pe chiforerk of goatly mercy. 
CX460 Townelsy Myst. aj Thre chefe chan^rs. asSAS 
Wyatt Poet. tPks. (x86z) 34 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high From thy chief house. xstS GaArroii 
Ckram, II. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of the Coun- 
pie. sBgj Penny CycL Vlll. 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2 . t Chief father : hist ancestor, first parent ; « 
VilL. form-fader, Ohs, 

c tue E, E. A Hit, P, B. 684 Habraham . . chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 1313 Douglas eSneis viii. iii. 9a Schyr 
Dardanus. .Onr cheif faoer. 


8 . At the head or top in importance ; most im- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest : a. of persons. 

138 , Wyclip^ (1880) lya Of alle wicked men weiward 
prestis ben chiflf whanne pci tumc to cursednesse. r 1440 
Promp, Parv. 71 Chefe or princy^le, OrecipMUs. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Ping, ccxxxiii. 253 syr bartram Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of tbc werre. 1633 M armyom 
Pine Companion iii. iii. The cheefe and only mouer of yovr 
loue. x8a8 Hawthorne P'anshawe L (1879) 15 A very dear 
friend . . who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate. 188a J. H. Blunt Kef Ck, Eng. 11. 33 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chief supporter, 
b. of things. 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B. XIX 469 Molycherche chief help 
& chiftaigne of bo comunc. exaao York Myst. xix. aj 
And my chefle helpe is he. c 1346 Lancucy Pol. Yerg. De 
Invent, iv. ix. 971^ I'o Imue the chief stroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rogers Gl. Gotlly Loue 166 Children are their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. s66x Uovlb Spring of Air Pref. (168a) 5 
It was not my cheif design. xBbj Milton P. L. lit. x68 
O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 173a Johnson 
Rambler No. 203 p la Hope is the chief blessing of man. 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 51 The man who took the 
chief part in setlling the conditions. 1873 Jkvoms Money 
(1878) 13 j The chief difficulty in adopting such a new metal. 

4 . More loosely : Belonging to the highest ^oup 
or first rank ; *of the first order' (J.\ prominent, 
leading. In this relative use, formerly often com- 
pared chiefer, ehiefest ; see 8. 

a. of persons. 

c 1440 1 *ork Myst. xxv. 94, I shall declare playnly his 
comyng To the chifTe of the jewes. 13^ Wbiothkslky 
Chron. (1875) !• 48 I'be cheitfe peeres of the realme follow- 
ing the Kinge. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers. i6^x 
Hobbps Leviath iii, xl. 35a Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes of the People, c 178^ Burns Anno, P.p. of Tailor, 
He's rank'd amang the chief O' lang-syne saunrs. i88a 
Shorthou.su 7- Inglesasit xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals. 

b. of things. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. ii For love drunke is the mischefe 
Above all other the iiiuste chefe. 13x3 Ld. Berners Froiss, 
I. clxii. aoo Alwayes in the chyefe of the batayle [au plus 
fort de la biitaille]. ^ 1593 Shaks. i Hen, VI, iv. vL 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe aHTaires. 163s 3 High Commission 
Cases (1886) jai This goeth as a cheife story amongst them. 
a 1743 Swift IVks. (1841) II. 71 A short account of the chief 
crimes they have committed. 184B Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1. ,s5a A chief object of the expedition. 

1 6 . Pre-eminent in excellence ; best, finest ; 
choice. Obs, 

Z319 Horman Vnlg. 383 He hath the chieffe game, where so 
euerne goeth, victor est omnium cert aminum. 1391 Shaks. 
T Hen. VI, V. v. la The cheefe perfections of that lonely 
Dame. z6zi Bible Amos vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments. f63x Fuller * 4^/ Rediv.. Cotet{\%hi) 1. 
116 His chief companion was ever some chief book. x66o 
Siiarrock Vegetables a8 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice. 

6. Sc. Intimate (as friends). Cf. the dial, great, 
thick. Apparently connected with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvi. 28 (1611) ‘ A whisperer separateth 
chiefe friends where the Heb. word means * fami- 
liars, intimates*. 

1330 Palsgr. 434 , 1 am cheife a counsayle with one ; I am 
moste aboute hym . . he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
1870 Jamieson s. v., Hiey’re very chief wi' one aniiher. 

Moa. Sc. You and be are rather chief. 

7. absol. or elliptically. See also Chief sb. 9 . 

a. pi. Chief people. 

1368 Grafton Chron, II, 131 Neither Maior, nor Alder- 
man, nor other of the chiefe i^f the Citie. X397 Bacon 
Canters of Good 4 P^viil ii. (Arb.) 140 In the northern climate 
the wits "of chief are greater. i8zx W. Shuts tr. Fougasses' 
Hist. I 'enice 4 Divers of the cheefe of Padua. 1707 Hearnr 
Collet t. o Aug. , One of y' chief who formerly got him turn'd 
by a Fellowship. 

b. The main part ; the most ; the bulk. 

i8n Marryat P. Simple xlviit. The disasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very ^at. owing to Its having 
uken place at night, when the chief of the Inhabitants 
were in bed and asleep. 

8. Compared as chiefer^ ehiefest. 

As the word was weakened in force from the meaninf of 
' head' or 'supreme' absolutely, to that of 'leading', com- 
parison of relative position became possible ; xnd thus a 
comparative dUefer occurs, and much more frequently a 
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'1r8k. M&dkutaiiae.* Oba. 

OM r .U1.TW tli«y •dghtb. 
taken for bbfoC Van, and than tha ddvfoM. AtM 

BaiMaucv Lad. Lit, ^69 '^e Ma^tar may Unploy his palnet 
^^ndpally amongst the dhiefor ; as dm viherdoth amongst 

b. superlative. 

e S400 ^*tr, Troy 1x4x8 He was chosyn. .chxvnm of mn- 
cell. 1313 CfovBRDALX Mark xil. 09 The chefost 00m- 
maundetnent of all cominaundementes is. n» Oonmm 
HoreAaeiils PfusS, ti. (xs86) yebi llie c^mefoxt tim of 
planting . . is the end of Sommer, sgSg SruaimB Am^ 
Abus. u. 39 We glue viito Ood the chetfost stroke and the 
cheefest rule in all tbiiupL sgu Shaks. z Norn. VL te 
Within their ehiefest Tco^ t8si Bislk Markx. 44 Who* 
soeuer of you will bee the chisfott fWvci^ Rkem. ftmt, 
Tinoale, etc. chefe]. 1889 SaumH TabU T. (Arb,) is Fa* 
tience is the ehiefest fruit of Study. ■dgyDAMFiaaFity.I. 
xiv. 3^ The ^inew are the enkfest sAerchanta , i6m 
Ibid. II. 11. iv. iia About which they spend the chlefost <h 
their time. 2708 J. CHAMXKRLAVNsdrr. Gs. Brit. n. iii. (17431) 
cm There are six penny-post offices : the ehiefest is in 
I'hreBdneedle Street. xBza Bysoh Ck. Hmr. i« id. The 
Grave shall bear the ehiefest prise away. EmtasM 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bofan) 1 . 339 Culture will, 
instantly destroy that ehiefest bwitty of spontaiMoosneas. 

0 . Chief ehiefest good \ ut^ to tioniilate 
Lat. summum botmm. 


2663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess (1669) 217 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, That pleasure was the cheifest (food. 
2667 Milton P. L. xi. 493 As their chief good. 2889 Gajub 
Crl. Gentiles 1. 1. i. a Desires after some one C!hlefest Good. 
27x9 Butler Serm, xiv. Wks. 1874 IL 293 Knowled|w .. 
cannot be the chief good of man. 2806 A. Knox Remrv.yt 
Reason, .informed the heathen sages that there was a chief 
good of man. 1869 M. Abnold Cult. 4 An. (188a) axa A 
good in itself, one of the ehiefest of goods. 

B. as a^. Chiefly, principally, areh. 
a 2333 Udall Roister D. tit. v. (Arb.) 37 Sweete mUttesse, 
where as I loue you . . chiefe of all I^>r your personage, 
beautie, demeanour and wiite. . *863 Stanvhusst ASneis x. 
(1880) 17 But chiefe through lunoes long fostred deadlye 
reoengment. 2672 Milton Samson 754 tnily penitent, 
but chief to try Her husband, lyzg-so Pofr Iliad xiv. 992 
Me chief he sought. 2793 Southey yuan of Arc Hut 

chief where in tlie town I he six great avenues meet. 2840 
Browning Sordello 11. (i86B> 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard's Love-court, was it time, 
b. So ehiefest. 

263a Milton Penseroso 52 But first and ehiefest with thee 
bring Him that yon sours on golden winy. x8xi Hbber 
Hymn. Wlosannak, etc.*^ But ehiefest, m our cleansed 
breast, Rteinal, bid Thy Spirit rest. 

Chiefage, variant ol Chevaox. Obs. 
Chiefalrie, variiixit of Chivalby, after chief 
2548 Udall Rrasm. /'or. Pref. fib, Common actes of 
chiefalrie. Ibid, Marcialchicfalrie. 


ddefdom (tjrfd.7mi. |[f. Chtkf^A 4 -dom.] 

The estate, position or dominion of a chief ; head- 
ship, Iradershi]), chief place. 

*579 F- K* Class. Spenser's ^keph. Cal Apr., The chief- 
dome and soveraintie of all ffowers and greene hcarbes. 
2602 Deacon & Walker Ansit. Darel 146 They haue a 
superioritie and chiefdonic ouer the kingdomes of the world. 
1636 S. H. Gold. Laeo'ly Rdr. 3, I aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick ; but principally the first, as first in worth 
and chicfdoin. z86o Forster Gr. Remonstr. 64 I'be sway 
of a feudal cliterdoin . . was ending. zB6u Merivalb Rom. 
Emp. 12865) VI. xlix. 117 To continue in the obscure dignity 
of his petty chiefdom. 

Chieferjr, obiefir, (tjr fifri, tji-fri). Chiefly 
Irish. Also 6 chefferie, oheuerie, *ye, 6-7 
ohieft^ie, 7 ohei&ie, ohoeferio. [f. CIhief sb. 4 

•ERY, -RY.J 

1 . The office and territory of an Irish chief. 

2386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 21/2 Rotho- 
rike . . left the chefferie which he demanded. 2607 Davies xst 
Let. Earl .SWizAvry f 1787 ) asa It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. 2742 T. Robinson 
Geeodkind ii. 15 Every Seignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries. 1883 R; Bagwell (tel. under Tudors 1. 23 lake a lay 
chiefry, the abliacy wa.H elective. 

t 2 . The body of chiefs or leading people. Obs. 

zfizo Holijind C amden's Brit. 11. 133 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster. 

8. I'be institution of chiefs. 

2887 Atkenmum xa Mar. 345/3 To the clan-system, indeed, 
to * ciiiefery and to ' Celtic feudalism the duke [of Argyll] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands. 

4 . The dues belonging to the chief or tonist of a 
clan or district; the analogous payment of tiibute 
to the sovereign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

*586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. s^/tl'he Ori- 
ans. .denieng to paie their accustomable cheiierie, yeelded 
themselues vnto the carle of Onnond. igafi .Spensee 
State Irel. Wks. ^1863} 542/a Able . . to yeeld her Maiesty 
reasonable chiefrie. xfixa Davies^ Irky Ireland, etc. 
(2717) 169 I'hese cheeferics. .did consist cheefly in cuttings 
and coslieries and other Irish exactions. 2732 ^mxttConsM. 
on Ttvo Bills Wks. (1761) III. vtt Leaving a smalt chiefry 
for the minister to pay. 2884 Mary Hickson Irel. in ijth 
Cent. 1. 93 Larye tr.'icts of land, for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefries to the Protestant ow'ners in fee. 

CUaftM (tj/- fcs). [f. Chief zA 4-888.] A 
female (ethnic) chief. 

z86a M. Hopkins Hawaii z8 The converted chiefets. 
Kapiolani. xBBmGood Wds. 654 The highest chicfcsi darea 
not . . taste food that had been prepared for any man. s88t 
Sat. Rm. zR June 787 Noone can address a chia or chiefesi 
without being first spoken ta 



CHZSFLBSS. 


t OhlefTa. obs. form of Kbkvm, e vat. 

1536 Pa^rt Hin, VIll, X. 175. » washing chieffea 

fChiefifront. Obs. App. a corruption of Chau f- 
BOH, Chamfrain : cf. Chbvkronne in same sense. 

Barret Theor. Warm Gloss. ^yiCkUffrent, a French 
word, is the arming for the forehead of the horse. t6aa F. 
Markham Bk. War v. ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest^ and butiocke barbed with Pectron, I’rapptngs, Cnnier 
and ChiefTront. 

ChieflaH (tfrfles), «. [f. Chief j^.+'Lebs.] 
Having no chiei. 

c *730 Burt /.<■//. AT. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiii. aaiThe Chiefless 
Highlander was going to the place. 174s Pope Dune. iv. 
617 And cbiefless armies dos'd out the campaign. ^ iBBa 
Athenmum ai Apr. 501/9 From the lowly estate ol chiefless 
Eskimo and almost chiefless Ausiraliaas. 

Chieflet. mnee-wd. A petty chief. 

18S5 W. G. Palohave Arabia 1 . 93 The chief or chieflet, 
for he wa^ no less, came out. 

Chiefly (tjf fli , [f- Chief sb, + -ly l.] Pro- 

perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meade Nnv Zeaiami 956 A real chiefly exercise. 
18^ H. .Spkhcer Princ. iioeiol. iii. ix. 11879) 7 "® There is 
a natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
ment of chiefly power. s 88 a Atfumeum 33 Apr. 503/1. 

Chiefly (tjrfli adv. [f. Chief a. + -ly ^.] 

1. Ill chief, in particular ; preeminently ; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most of all. t Chiejii- 
est \ most particularly. 

ri3A0 Ganv. «t Gr. Knt. 850 pe lorde liym charred to a 
chaiubre, & cheflycumaundesTodolyuer hyin a leude, hym 
lo^ly to seme. Ibid. 883 He . . achaufed hyin, chefly, &. 
btTnne his cher mended, e 1400 Abol. Loll. 43 Crist is rich, 
for He hab chefly & richli alle bingis. 24.. Epiktu^Tun- 
dede'tVis. 11 3) Sene answered .With all the port of womonly 
clennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes. ij68 
Ghakton ChroH. 11 . 393 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefeiy the price of Come this yere beganne greatly 
to be advaunccd. 16s 1 Bibi.k Tobit iv. 13 Beware of all 
whoredoine..aiid chiefeiy take a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers. 1645 Mng. Wokcesteh in Dircks L\ft viii. 11865) 
118 That which is chiefliest and earncstiiest recommended 
you. iTteGoLDSM. Git W. lii, *1 o make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a barber. 1875 

i owBTT Plato (ed. a) 1 . 389 Not life, but a good life, is to 
e chiefly valued. 

2. (Relatively to others.) Principally, main.y, 
for the most part. (Usually with the force of 
* mainly but not exclufively ’.) 

138. WYCLiR Wkj. (1880) 370 pe material swerde wij> his 
purtenance in (le persons of ce.sar, in whom was 

chefly hi* swerde. — SW. Wks. 1 . 14 Crislis prechours 
shulden chevciy tellen Goddis lawe. 1599 Frith Antt^ef/* 
(18391300 We will chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1568 Gkavton Chron. 11 . 300, I must needes commend you 
very much in all your doings, chiefeiy for your vahantnes. . 
in ihis baiiaile. 1711 Addison Spec. No. ifigF oi^sars 
Character is chiefly made up of Good-nature. *798 t erriar 
/llustr. Sterne hi. 58 The Anatomy of Melancholy, .c-onsisis 
chiefly of quotaiion,s, 1848 Macaulay /list. Eug". 1 . 173 
In consequence chiefly of his exertions. 

t CMe'fiaeBB. Obs. [f. Chief a. + -hebs.] The 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 

e 14M C/troH. VUod. 403 pen ony state grelter nowhcrellys 
to here, Ofchefrc.ncssc or of heyae governyng. i66a Fuller 
Worthies vi. ( 1 >.) Accounted the principall; but., their 
chiefnesse wa.s penes Kegts arbitrium. 

Chiefry : see Chiefeuy. 

Chiefship T'P''- Chief + -ship.] The 
oflfijc and luuctiun of chief. 


Dacca. X059 t ENNENT crj't/W 11. A. II. W'O * 

the district has been ever since in the same family. ^ 2878 

Af. Atner. Re^>. 906 A recognized chiefship in the ministry. 

Chieftain (tj/ •ften \ p'orms : 4 oheftayne, 5-6 
ohieftayno, 6 7 -taine, 7 8 -tan, 5- -tain ; also 
4 ohefoeyn, ohiftaigne, chyftan, 5 obefteyne, 
-taue, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, oMltene, ohiefteyn, 
ohyefbayne, 5-7 Sc. ohiftan, 6 ohefetaine, 
oheefbelne, oheefotein, chiefteyne, -teine, 
(oheiflane, ohiefden), 6 7 ohiofetainCe, ohif- 
tain, 7 ob00ftain(0, (8 olioiftan). [^MK. chc/^ , 
chieftayne, arose as a variant of the earlier Cheve- 
TAINB, partly ph oneticv for partly assimi- 

lated to chef. Chief, and gradually superseded all 
the varieties of the earlier form. Chiefteyn, chef- 
tain occur occas. in Anglo-French.] 

+ 1 . The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; head-man, 
ruler, chief. Ohs. in gen. sense. . 

ciias E. E. Alia. P. (1864) B. 1305 Wyth charged chariotes 

t e cheftayne he fyndci. c 2400 Destr. Troy lo chese 
om a chcfiayn to be chefe of hem all. c 1430 Merlin 97 
To yevc vs a kynge and chiefteyn that may «aue and mayn- 
tene holy cherche. tSM Cempi. Scot. (1^1) «5* Inglismen 
tuik*not God to be tneir cheifUne. 2587 Flbminc font. 
Holinsked 111 . xoio/i The magistrates and chMfeteins of 
the citie. 28317 Sir F. Palorave Merck. ^ '*• 5 * 

Every one of these groups of peasantry, .bad a species 01 
chieftain, , , y ^ a 

2. A military leader ; a captain, arch, md /oet. 
exaao R. Bsumne Chron. (18101 x6 Dardan hight be chef- 
layn of bat company, Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng 
Danesry, ^1400 Destr Troy ^ 79 ® Then 
chargit horn as chef ten all his chmse pcpull. s^ORArroM 
Chron. II. 4«6 The Scoties . . appoynted two ArmlM to to- 
vade Englande. Of the first was chiefetaine sw l^omaa 
Halibarton. Jbid. II. 434 Sent to the sea Lord Edmond 
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Holland Erie of Kent, at Chefetalne of that Crawe. s8m 
KNOLL ia Hut. Turks (1638) 26 Thttt two armies conduc^ 
by their most resolute chiefetainA 17M Cowtbr Him 
xvii. 279 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of excelling “*• 

Byron Ch. Hmr. in. xxiii, Brunswick’s fated chief^n. 
2847 EMBRaoH Poems, T’ArvNflsfjK WkA (Bohn) 1 . 4^89 Ihe 
chieftain pac^ beside The centre of the troop allied, 
b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers. ' 
412649 Drumm. or Hawtm. Hist. / Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather .. than render himself chiftain of ihieyish tiwps. 
2847 Mrs. a, Kerr Hist. Setvia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them ; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

8. The Chief of a clan or tribe : 

a. of a Highland clan. (Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chief and chieftain : see quot. 
1818.) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 
their family. , 

2587 Sc. Acts (1597^ f 94 [erroneously printed 8 96] The 
Captaines, chiefles, and chicitaines of all Clannes. .and the 

J rincipalls of the branches of the saidis ClanneA Ibid. 

100 To require . . redresse thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Ciintrie. 2639 Sc. Pari , Minutes 
0/ Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Clannes and 
Landislorde might be obleist to bring in brokiti men. 
1779 Pennant / own .Vctf//. (1774) 907 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains. 2824 Scott 
in Lockhart xxxiii. Health to the Chieftain from his clans- 
man true! 1828 — Rob Roy Introd., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, m opposition to Chief, who is the leader 
and commander of the whole name. SS49 Miss Mitford in 
L'Estrange L\fe 111 . ix. 160 She [Lady Willoughby] wore 
..the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle’s fcaiherA 28^ 
Gladstone Homer 1 . 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles . . who claimed to be Kings as well as Chieftains, 
b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 
1837 W. Irvino Capt. BonnnnlU II 165 Prevailing upon 
the Crow chieftain to return him his horses. 2841 IVIrraeli 
Amen. Lit. (1B67) 53 Beowulf, a chieftain of the Western 
Danes, was the Acnillesof the North. 2844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India 1 . 69 The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Ki^as of Bundi and Jaypur. 

+ 4. line who takes a chief or leading part ; a 
leader, pi incipal, head. Obs. 

xcxi More Rich. Ill (1641) 909 The ChiefeUynes of the 
conjuration in England. 2568 Grafton CAw/i. 11 . 413 I n® 
Abbot . . heeryng that the Chiefctcyncs of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. 1600 Holland Livy xl. liu. 109a 
To proceed against them who had been the chceftaincs 
and counsel 'ers to persuade them to passe over the Alpes. 

fir. C23fl6 Chaucer Pers. T. P 313 The deedly sy tines, 
this is to seyn Chieftaynes of synnes . Now been they cleped 
Chicftaynes for as much as they been chief. 

6. Her. * Chief sb. 3. 

1379 Bossewell Armorit )i. 30b, Here the ficlde re- 
mayneihc pcrfecie without alieration ofcolourc, and abydetn 
oncly an charged in the chefetaine. 

CldeitaSxLOS (ijf ftensij. [mod. f. prec. + -or ; 
(cf. captaincy \ ; alter infancy, iieutenancy, etc., in 
which the suffix, really -j/, is apparently -fj.] 

The rank or position of chieftain ; government by 
a chieftain ; -the earlier Chieftainky. 

28x7 Month. Rest. LXXX VIII. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded to the chieftaincy, 2835 Coleridge in prasers 
Mag. X 11 . 494 The Greek chieftancies, had .. passed into 
Constitutions. x8^ Gladstone Homer 1 . 459 Ihe chief- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes 

Clli6ft8lill6SS 1 1 // •ftem’'s'). [f. ns prec. + -NESS. 
Cheventaynes occurs in 15th c. and chefetayncs in 
early 16th c. ; but app. the word after being long 
obs. was formed anew by bcott.] A female chiei 
or chieftain ; a female head of a dan or tribe. 

rx4so Love Bonaxtetit. Mirr. xlix, 'Gibbs MS. 103) po 
lady of alle worldc & princes of holy chyrche and cheuen- 
laynes (ed. W. de W. iS3u, chefetayncs] of Godes pepie. 
(239* Constable Sonn. ii. Poems (18591 4* Worthie dame ! 
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thee diieftayne call of Venus host.] 2805 Scon l^et. 
21 Mar. in Lockhart iiS^g) 11 . 917 , 1 don’t know if ever you 


if 


saw my lovely Chieftainess. 2828— Rob Roy x*si» The 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if 1 may 

g resume to call her so without offence to pammar. 2^7 
. Osborn Quedah x. 133 Tamclan .. under the rule of a 
petty chieftainesA . 1 

CmeftsdJiry (tfrfWnri). [f. as prcc. + -RY.] 

1 . The rank ol chieftain, chieftaincy ; the rule or 

territory of a chieftain. . . . , , 

2747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 189 They were, .divided into the 
like petty chieftaincrics as we find them to have been in 
Wales. 1773 Johnson Lett. 1 . Ixxx. 144 lb® I f!;? . . 
sometimes disputed the chieftainry of the clan with Mwleod 
of Skic. 2^ G. Chalmbr.s Caledonia 1 . in. v. 366 Ihe. . 
chieftainry of Fergus descended to his son. 2833 Blackw. 
Alag.XX\IV. 396 A county of half-barbarian chieltauirieA 

2 . A body of chieftains collectively, 

2807 Annual Rev. V, 584 An aristocratic chieftainry. 2836 
B. D. Walsh Aristoph. Acharnians 11. iv, Not thought to 
hate the cbiefuinry. 

Chieftaiiuibip (tjfft^njip). [f. Chik^ain + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a chieftain. 

2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. let. 6 Sept., The chieftain- 
ship of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence. 2790 
Boswell yohnson <1831) I. 941 A Highland gentlenun . . 
consulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain- 
•hip of bU family from the chief, 2898 Bright Reform 
97 (IcL, A Government under the chieftainship of Lord 
Derby. 2866 Livincetone yml. (2873) 1 . iK-.* 47 - . 
Chleftaace, obs. form of plural chuftains. 
OUaftMS Itji'ftta). fAbnormal f. thUf or 
ehieftiain + -EaflJ A female chief or chieftain. 
b 8^ Bfmr Cruiu tJ H. M. S. ChaUenger xvi. (ed. 7) 975 


OHIFFOKIBB. 

A iman DRitv of ladies, .amongst whom were. .Moa, Quern 

ofRaiatea..theCbieftessof hKea. 

(Boslon)Jan. (2884; 37l1>o -Chnstian woman and cWe^. 

tOhla-fty. [f. CHIBF4--TY.] Htadihip, 

supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degree. 

xssa Huloet, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaun«. or supre- 
macy, primmius. Cheifty, or pryncii^l rule of holy iiMtten, 
kUrarckia. 2183 Sturies Anesi. Abus. ii. 104 To glue the 
loueraigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, to a 
straungV 2626 Hierom Wks, II. 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile mMt m bis 
endeuour. n i6a6 W. Sclatbr hxpes. Rom. iv. (1650) 176 
The cbicfety of our hope and confidence must be plarod in 
God. 2644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 ITiese 
Titles, .import only Utmost chiefty. 

Ohiekt obs. form of Sheik. 

Chield (tjfld). Sc. Also 6 oheild, 6- chiei. 
[App. a variant of Child. 

For Child in its ordinary sense Bairn is used in Sc 1 m 
chief difficulty with chield is phonetic : in no other word is 
Eng. -ilk -aild) represented oy (-/Id in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself.] 

1 . In chamber-chield -** valet ; see Chahbeb sb. 
13. Obs. 

1535 Stiwart Cron. Scot. II. 703 With ane Rword . . His 
chalmer cheild and all the laif, to dcid . , he pot thame all. 
riclk Lindesay (Pitscottie.C'Artm. Scot.ij (Jam.) He^lled 
for his chamljer-chiclb, and caused them to light candles. 

2 . A familiar term for man, esp. young man, lad ; 

* fellow ’, * chap , 

axjiB Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels. 
1786 Burns Dream iv, But facts are chiels that winna ding. 
And dewna be disputed. 1789 - On Captain Grose A 
chield ’s ainang you taking notes. 2828 Scott Hrt. MtUl. 
xvii, She ’b breaking her heart, .about this wild chield. 

3 . ‘ - Child in Aberdeenshire ’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross Helenort 73 (Jam.) Heard yc nae word, gin he 

had chiei or chare ? ft?) cluTd or dear]. 2790 Shirreks Gloss., 
Chiei. child; WT chiei. with child. 

Chier(e, obs. form of Chbbh. 

Chierete, ohierte^e, obs. ff. of Cherts. 
Chiese, obs. form of Cheese sb.^ 

Chlevanoe, Chieve : see Chevancf., Cheve. 
t Chlover. Obs. tare. [a. F. chiivrc 1 .. capra 
she-goat.] A goal. 

2491 CAxroN Vitas Pair. (W. de W.l 1. vi. loa/i The 
p rinif & way of the wylde besies, as chicuers, beres & other. 

Chif(fa, obs. forms ol Chief. 

Chiif'Ohaif itjrf,tjaf). Also 8 ohiflf-chaf, 
chif-ohof. [Expressive of its note.] A bird, also 
called Lesser Fettychaps ^Phyllo^copus rufus), of 
the family Syiviinw or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Wilhiw Wreu or Willow Warbler, with which 
it IB often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

ciySo G. White absent. (1B761 I. 409 The smallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf. .utter*, two sh.yp piermng 
notes. 1799 — Lett. xi. To Marshnm, The smallest willow- 
wrcii .. coiled here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud flh^rp 
notes, is alwayii the first npring bird of passage, i860 
'i BisiHAM Gt. Sahara vi. xoo Hye are the wintcpquarlers 
of many of our familiar English birds : the chiffehaff, willow- 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens. 
Hence Okl ff-oliaff v., to utter this bird s note. 

2884 J. Burroughs in Cent. Mag. Mar. 779/a The little 
chiflehaff was chiffehaffing in the pine woods. 
Chifliaey-bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Chiffney, a jockey, which gives more leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

2814 Medwin Angler in Wales II. xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callus that a Chiffney-bit might have broken his jaw, but 
] defy It to have stopped him. 

II Clliffoxi ( [F. ; - * tout ajustement de 
femme nc servant qu’ k la parure* (Litti^ j, primarily 
piece of old cloth, paper, etc., rag ; f. ckiffe rag-] 
pi. Ornamental adjuncts of a lady’s dress, ’ial-lals ] 
colloquially extended to matters of feminine dress 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 

2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxix, It would stand out well 
among the fashionable chiffons. lUjC Pall MallG 28 June 
3 Witli various chiffons nere and thefe, perhaps a bit of 
Japanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled up in front 
into a knot or a bow. i8tt E. M. MarsiI in Gd. W^ds 
May 330 Tea and chiffons become nloiiotonous. Mod. 

* What oid you and Miss B. talk alrautf *Oh I chiffons 1 
|]*]l2ffoiii6r JiffinT*'j). Also -onnier, -onntoro, 
-onloro, ohoffonier. [a. F. ckiffonnier, -tire 
rag-gatherer, transf. ‘a piece of furniture with 
drawers in which women put away their needle- 
work, cuttings of cloth, etc.’ (Litlrc).] 

1 . A piece of furniture, consisting of a small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. 

x8o6 C. K. Sharpe Lett. (i888i 1 . 951 Dnven out into the 
wide world with a small helpless family of chiffonier^ 
writing-tables and footstools. 2832 Cafs Tail 98 Littered 
table and chiffonni6re. 2836-9 Dickens ..S A. Boo (1850) 
108/t Rosewo^ cliiffoniers. 2844 Alb. Smith Acw. Mr. 
Ledbury II. ii. 176 The rout ciAes are in the rhif- 
foniire. 2832 Times 9 Apr. 22/6 Cbeffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. 

U 2 . A rag-picker ; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sciously Fr., and usually so spelt) 

2896 Sat. Rev. II. 568/9 Play the port of political chiffo^ 
niers. 2862 Ibid. 14 Dec. 690 All kinds of odds and ends, 
acraps and rubbish, fished up as it were by the htwanr 
chiffonnler. 2883 HarpePs Mag. 899/1 Swarms of Chif. 
foniers gather around it to pick out. .scraps of value. 
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oRiaHosr. 

1 OUgUMI [a. F. chiinm nape of the 

n^, ciiignon; m earlier F. chmigHm (ijth c.), 
tjuu^um du colt dunon du col, ctcAignon dm col 
^lOlh c.) nape of neck, variant ol e/uUnon ring 
Of link of a chain, f. chatm chain.] 

A large coil or hump of hair, usually folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times g. f 1780, 
f 1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neck or back of the head. 

t^iiLaiiysMaf. XIV. lai Fashionable Dresses for 5783. 
Full Dress. — The hair large, and the chignon low beKuidi 
1S17 Mas. EuowoaTH HarringiM xili, The hair behind, 
natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 
. .was [c, 1780] turned up in a sort of great bag, or club, or 
chignon. i8bi Blackm. Mar, X. 367 Pretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks, tm Pn// Mall G, 3 July 9/1 A 
young gentleman was seen riding . . holding on high at the 
end m his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. 1871 M. Coluns Mrq, ly Merck. 11 . vL 
171 These girls, .are all alike — from chignon to ankle. 
Hence Okl'gnonod a., wearing a chignon. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty. 
chignoned * cocodettes '. 1870 W. WHiTMANsin Scott. Rev. 
(iB8)> 391 Unhealthy forms . . padded, dyed, chignon'd. 

Caigoe (^tji g^)- AUo 7(?)-8 ohego, 8 ohlego, 
ohigor, 8 9 ohegoe, ohigre, 9 oliigua, ohigo, 
ohigger. Also JiooflR. [A West-Indian name: 
the F. form is chique^ which Littr6 thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small; of this chigo might be a 
negro curmption : evidence is wanting. Chiggtr^ 
corruptions by English-spcakingpeople.J 
A small species of flea or Sarcopsylla 

penetrans)^ found in the West Indies and South 
America. The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feet (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with eggs, which are 
sometimes hatched there, causing itching, and pain- 
ful sores. Hence t ohigoe-patsd a. tquot. 

1691 Reply to Viad. of Disc, oh l/urensoHablefiess 0/ Nnu 
Separatum ii By Vcrtue of which.. a busie Chego-pated 
Priest may insolently attempt to Vi^it his Metropolitan. 
ijoB Rkhbby, ChiegOy a small Creature that gets into the 
Feet of those that live in the l.sland of Uarbadoes, and 
makes them very tineasie. 174B Phil, Trans. XLv. 16a 
The Chego. 1756 P. Browns Jamaica 418 The Chigoe or 
Cliiger. .u very irequent and troublesome in all our suaar- 
colonies. 1781 Smkatham 111 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 170 1 he 
jigger of the West Indies. X796 Steuman Surinam I. vii. 
X37 Multitudes of chigoes or sand-flea.H. z8io Southey 
Hisl. Brasil x. 436 The first settlers suffered terribly from 
the chiguas or jiggers, i8m Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 46 In 
the West Indies the iuice ofMammea is employed to destroy 
the chiggers. x 868 1 * . Boyle Ride across Cont. 68 ‘ Neguas * 
..better known in England by their West Indian name, 
* Jigffcn ’ or * chigos '. 

Ohlkfe, -en, obs. form of CuiCK, Chicken. 
Chlkino, var of CHsguiN. 

Chilandre : see Chilindre. 

c x^Promp. Pan/.ji Chylander or chylawndur, chyndrus 
[v.r. chilliudms]. igjo Palsgr. 305/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chilbed, obs. form of Childbed. 

Chilblain ( tjl *1 bl^fn ). F orms : 6 ohyll blayn«, 
ohilblaixie, 6-7 ohllblane, (7 ohild-blane, 
-blain),8ohlll-, 7- chilblain, [f. Chill -cBlain.] 
An inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
to cold, affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. 

1547 Sai.eshupv Welsh Diet., Perfigedd, chyll blayne. 
1599 -A-. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Pkysicke 357 Wash chil- 
hlanes when they breacke with goM warnie wine. 1856 
Ridcley Pract. Physick 80 Child-blanes are an inflamma- 
tion of the Feet by the Winter cold. 1676 D'Urpey Mad. 
fickle I. i. (1677) 4 For fear of catching (Jhil-blanes. 1807- 
a6 S. Cooper f'irst Lines Surg. (ed. 5191 If a limb, that is 
. . excessively cold, be suddenly warmed, chilldains . . are 
the result. i8a6 Scott Diary 36 Mar., 1 catch chilblaiiu 
on my fingers and cold in my head. 

Chi lblain, v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] To aflcct 
with chilblains. In mod. Diets. 

Chilblained (t/i*lblrind\ a. [f. Chilblain 
+ -KD J Affected with chilblains ; also Jig. 

160S B. JoNSON Poetasters, iii, Clumsie chil-bUin'd iudge- 
meiit. 1698 Flecknob Enigmat. Charac. (1665) Z03 [His 
lingera] be so gouty and chilolain’d. 1B31 Cats Tati 9 Un- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. 

Cbilhla^ (tn ■lbl^*ni), a. [f. as prec. + -T ^.] 
Affected with chilblains. 

1843 FrasePs Mar a3», With cliilblainy finnrs 

s8m Chamb. Jml.^l. 83 A small child in a distant school 
—gloom}’, fireless, chilblainy. 

tCh^e. Obs. rar€~K [i. child vSttr mike 
OE. viiltsc^ f. mi/d.] Childishness, childness. 

a MOO Moral Ode in E. E. P. (1863) 38 Most ai )MBt ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnoste and chilce. 

Child (tpild), sb. PI. children (tji-ldr«n). 
Forms : Sing, i oild, a- ohlld ; also a oyld, a-6 
ohyld, (4 ohilld), 4-6 ohylde, 4-7, 9 {arch, in 
sense 5) ohilde, (5 aohyld); see also Chield. 
PI. : tee below. [OE. cild neut. OTeut. type 
-Id from OTeut. -Ip) from root*i&i'^-, 
whence also Goth, kilpei womb, inkilpd pregnant 
woman. Not found elsewhere : in the other WGer. 
langf. its place is taken by kind. 


As the fnrm of OHO., 08 ^ OFrIs, AM is not tMtiiliMi* 

torlly txnlained from the root Ams- (Aryan m-l * beget, , * — 

bear\aodU,forLG. at least, <i^teirri|vdar,ProllSkvers beam a miiid ohUd. 

suggests the poasibiUty that mad U a perversion of cild^ I pelleth the deed child* Slid the afkia^hirtlk. tyll J. J^aix 
At/p-, by essimUation to the derivatives of root A#m-» which | Dmiut (18*7) 11 . 3*5 A child m mntrt.M oonmuered as a 
nave spread from OHO. to OS. and Fris, I ohUd in tfts#, and is entitled under all the drcutnatances, in 

The OL. plural was normally ftVtf ; but in late I which a child then horn would be entitled. t^OwnShori 
OE. the word wm partly attlmllated to the neuter Uvte, ehOd eC tU 


Pieierimi IVa In Wr«<W%ls*r 751 Hec nmirin. a aclyii 
that a sdi^ ys conssvyd in* iMi Btsut ad, 3 If she 


0£. the wora wat partly assimilated to the neuter 
-as stems, making nom. pi. eildru, -ra, and esp. gen. 
pi. ci/dra. ^Eliric. Grammar 8$, gives nom. cild^ 
gen. cildra, dat. cildum ; but he also has nom. 
eildru (e. g. Horn. 11 . 324). No r forms occur in 
the e.irlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had cild and cildo ; and sometimes made 
the word masc. with pi. cildas. In ME. there 
are rare instances of chyld, childe as plural ; but 
the surviving type was OE. eildru, cildra,, which 
gave ME. Mldre, chiUer-. this was the regular 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, 
and Lincolnsh. But in the south this was made 
childer-en, childre-n by conformation to the -cn 
plurals : cf. brelhre, brether^ brethren, plurals of 
Brother. This has become the standard hnd 
literary form. The Old Northumbrian cildas is 
paralleled hy childes in ifjth c., which is excep- 
tional ; but the Sc. differentiated word Chield has 
always ehiclds in plural.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

to. ohilde : i cildo, cild, a chyld, 4 childe, 

597s Rnshw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 thx brohte weron him 
cild. ciooo Ags. G. Matt. xxi. 16 Ot cilda and of sacerda 
inuSe. rix6o Hatton G. Matt. ii. 16 Ealle b* chyld on 
Hethleem weeron. c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) Z157B pa cbilda 
bat were slayne. 

B. ohilder: OE. eildru, cildra, 2-6 childie, (3 
childerc), 3- ehilder (still in dial.\ 4 -ire, 4 -5 -yre, 
4-6 -ir, 5 childur, -yr, 5-6 chylder, -ur. Genii. 
OE. cildra, 2 chyldren {or ^ dal, \ childrene, 
2-7 childre, 4-7 ehilder, 5 chyldyr, 6 chillder, 
Childers. 

C975 Rushw.^ Gosp Matt. xxi. 16 Of muSa cildra & suken. 
dra. e 1000 vElfric Colloq. ad. init., We cildra biddab be. 
ifxooo Thorpe's Horn. II. 6^8 (Ilosw.) Cildru. t'ii6e 
Hatton Gosp Matt, xxi x 60 f chyldren, & of sacerda mu 5 e. 
c tx^^ Lamb. Horn, 7 pa weren monie childre dede. Ibid., 
Of mile drinkende childre muSe. aiass Ancr. R. 433 
Childrene scole. c 1*90 Gen.tk Ex, 71s Fader, and bredere, 
and childre, and wif a sapo Cursor M, vfof Childir thre. 
Ibid. 5549 par ehilder {T*‘tn. MS. childre] Hues. 198* 
Wyclif Ps. cxiijij. x Preise, ^ee ehilder, the Lord. 3438-90 
tr Higden 1. xit, Techenge the childre. 1939 C^vbrdale 
Esther \x. »8 Dayes. .to be kepte of childers diildren. 1930 
Tonstall Serm. Palm i'w«M/.ti8a3)4X Brsydet women and 
chylder. 1949 Compi. Scot. (1801 13 His propir childir. 
1978 Gude 4 Cwodlie Ballates [iWl) 1x4 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sail ae. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartasw. iii. iv. 193 
What childre-spell ? what May-rame have we here? ^1631 
Turnament Totenkam 134 in iiazl. E. P. P. Ill ^ It was 
no ehilder game. x86i E Waugh Birtte Carters T. 31 


What childre-spell? what May-rame have we here? ^1631 
Turnament Totenkam 134 in iiazl. E. P. P. Ill ^ It was 
no ehilder game. s86i E Waugh Birtte Carters T. 31 
We're o' Gc^ Almighty's ehilder, mon. i88z Leicestenh, 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chtlder, or Ckitdem, var of ‘children*. 

7. ohildron : 3 childeme^ -rene, 3-5 chyldryn, 
4 childeren, ~drin, 4-5 -dryn, 4-6 childem (still in 
dial.', chyldren 5 childeryn, -dyrn, 6 chyldeme, 2- 
children. Exc. in 3 ohildrea. Genii. 4-5 chyldryn, 
6 children, -em, 4 7 childrens, 7 - childrens. 

cxxjxLamb. Horn. 49 Feire children. rise9 Lay. X399a 
An of yissen children [1x79 childrene]. Ibid. 5333 Childre 
swihe hende [1879 children]. Ibid. 54x4 Riche' menne chil- 
dren. aMS9 After. R. 970 His looue children. 1*07 R. 
G1.0UC. (1734) 393 Of her chyldryn no^t on. C1300 Beket 79 


G1.0UC. (1734) 39a Of her chyldryn no^t on. C1300 Beket 79 
Junge childernc. c S. AUit, P. B. 684 Cnef chyli^n 

fader. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. vii. x. (1495) 399 Tne 
fallynge euyll also hyght childrens euyll. <^S430 Free- 
masonry 8 For these chyldryn sake. 1483 Act x Rich, III, 
c 3 f z Their childeryn unproferred. 1948 Hall Chron. 

*5J3- a* 5 Two hundreth chyldren. 199* Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony chyldrens [X949 childers] chil- 
dren, 1996 Chron, Gr. Friars The men chyldeme '^th 
the women chyldeme. x6ix Bible Matt. xv. a6 The 
childrens bread [1790 children’s]. 

+ 8. ohildfl : OE. cildas 5 childes. 

COSO Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Lytlas cnmhtas rel 
cildas. c 1460 Tonmeley Myst. 153 Where so many childes 
Thare balys cannot bete, 
fr. childres. rare. 

1879 Lay. 1^465 Alle hire childres. 

B. Signification. 

I. With reference to state or age. 

1 . The unborn or newly born human being; 
fnetus, infant. App. originally always used in re- 
lation to the mother as the * fruit of the womb*. 


When the application was subseouently extended, the 
primitive sense was often expressed by bale, baby, infant t 
out * child ' is still the proper term, and retained m phrases, 
as 'with child', ' to have a child', 'child-birth', the verb 
to child, etc. 

C990 Lindi^. Gosp. Luke i. 14 Se cild In innafl minum. 
riooo Agjs. G. ibid., Min cild . on minum innobe (ctt6e 
Hatton G., Min chyld]. Ibid. Luke ii. 16 pact cild on hinne 
aled. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Past chyld on binne aleigd. 
c laoo Oemin 6944 Wibb |w chiidess moderr. ijBs Wvcmf 
Luke i. 40 The jonge child (16/A c. versions babe] in hir 
wombe gladide. — H. 16 A 3ong child put in a cracche 
[x6/A c. w. babe layde in a manger], a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
x8o3 Sevene chyidur she hym bare, Cafosave Citron. 
800 In the same 3ere the qween had child at Gaunt, c 1475 


okUd in esse* and is aaiitlsd under all tbe rircumstaiice*, in 
which a child then beva would be entitled. tSjdOanitM Short 
Mist. ix. 1 9 The last living ohUd of the Prinoeis Anne, 
b. spec. Pl fmak infant, a girl-baby, dial. 

tdts Sbaks. Wint. T. iu, BL 71 A very pretty bame : A 
boy, or n Childe 1 wonder? iM Ash, Child, an infant— a 
■on or daughter, .a fbmala infant, e tsAe Hotn MS. Gloss. 
DevoHsh.^toA by Halliw.) Child, a female infant. 

N. S Q, Bs Apr., A country aroman [In Shropshire] said to 
ms, <^Aw<S'ababy, Msita lador achitdt’ t888 El- 
WORTHY W. Som. IVord^ ie 6 Chiel, .9 A female infant. 
' Well, what is it tbeefU time, a chiel or a bwoy ?* 

2 . A young peiaon of either sex below the age of 
puberty ; a boy or girl, 

A gradual extension of sense 1. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11 . sat Him bylp6 . . bmt him fatt cild 
mtalape. cisyg Letsnb. Mom, (<867; 7 P* children plo^e- 
den in bore strete. a laag Ancr. R. 43a Ancre ne schaJ nout 
. . turaen hire ancre hua to childrene scole. c b|B 6 CnAUcna 
Prioress's T. 40 To synge and to rede, As smale ehilder 
doon. a 1947 Surrey ASneid 11. 300 Children and maides 
that holly carollcs sang, itfyc Milton P, R. 1. sot When 
1 was yet a child, no childish play lo me was plessing. 
1949 Berkeley Tar-water in Plague Wks. 111 . 484 
cnifdren, a boy and a girl. t8^ Wosrxiw Poems on 
Childh. 1, The child is father of the man. 1839 XJou Philos. 
Mantf, 303 A desire to lessen the labour of young children, 

b. In the Bible, as rendering Heb. * child 
' baim extended to youths approaching or enter- 
ing ui^n manhood. 

1380 WvcLir Gen. xxxvii. m Ruben turned a^en to the 
sisteme, fonde not the child [I e. Joseph ct. X7I. — Dan. i. 
17 God 3aue to these children science and discipline t6ii 
Ibid. As for these foure children, God gaue them knowledge 
and skll. — Apocrypha itttlei The Soug of the three holy 
children, which foUoweth in the third ^apter of Danief. 
Mod. (Canticle) Benediciie or the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren. 

3 . tramf. One who has (or is conaideied to have) 
the character, manners, or attainments of a child ; 
esp. a person of immature experience or judge- 
ment; a childish i^erson. (See aKo 20.) 

c isso Moral Otie in E. E. P, (1863) 39 Wei lange ic habbe 
child then a worde & ec a dede. ,s38s WvcLiF I Cor. xiv. 30 
Britheren, nyle m be maad children in wtttis. igsA IVn- 
DALE ibid.. Brethren be not chyldren iu witte. 1934 Ld. 
Bkrnees C^ 4 /. Bh. M. Aurel, xiv, He was a childe amonge 
children. 16^1 Dkyden All for Lof>e iv. i, Men are but 
children of a larger growth. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 44 
Your language proves you still the child. 1897 Buckle 
Civilis. 1 . ix. 576 I'he French, always treated as children, 
are. in political matters, children still. 

b. In contemptuous or affectionate address. 

1990 Shaks. Mias. N. in. ii. 409 Come recreant, coma 
Chou childe. lie whip thee vrilh a rod. s8«s Tennyson Jn 
Mem. VI. vii. Poor child, that waitest for thy love t ibid. 
Lxix. iv, They called me fool, they call'd me child. 

4 . Formerly applied to all pupils at school, esp. 
to those at charity schools. 

a isoe Charter of Fadwine in Cod. Dipl. IV. 960 Ic Ead- 
wine munek, cLlaremeiatre on Niwan munsire. <ri34o 
Hampolb Pr. Consc. 5881 Maysters som tyme uses 
wand pat has ehilder to lere under bair hand. 1918 Colbt 
Stat. St. Pauls in Lupton Life (J Colei 376 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyng in tneyr Settes, 1996 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (185a) 76 Alle the men cnylderne w]^ the women 
chyldeme .. that perteynyd unto the howse of the powre 
[Christ's Hospital], zt^ Hkaink Collect, (x886i 1. 116 
[I'hey] were alt p<x>r Children, Taberdera and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen's College. lyao Strypb iSt. Paul’s Sch.) 
in Stow's Surv. 1. xxv. If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to learn there, such Child for no Man's 
Suit be again received into the School s8xo Minute-bk. of 
Mill Hiu Sch., Regul. for Dom. $i^ritit..,His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduct of the Boys. . 
before and after School hours. He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. 

b. Spec. A singing boy or chorister, btill re- 
tained at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

1910-11 Northumbld. Hottseh. Bk. 40 Gentyllmen and 
Childryn of the Chapell. Hnd. 44 Cliilder of the (;hapell— vj. 
1534 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp.Stortfordu^^o) si 
New surplecs for the childem. 1966 TuRSKav. Poems \title) 
Epitaph on MaUter Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
children of the Chappell. xaBs Lvly {title) Campaspe, 


children of the Chappell. 1^ Lvly {title) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenea Maiestie . . by her Maiesties 
Children, .and the Cnildren of Paules. a 1717 Cheque Bk. 
Chapel Royal a8 Dr. William Cruft (as Master of the 
Children). 1887 Daily Tel. 8 Apr., Mr. C. S. Jekyll, or- 
ganist and composer to her Majesty's Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children. 

t 6. A youth of gentle birth : used in ballads, 
and the like, as a kind of title, arch. When used 
by modern writers, commonly archaically spelt 
ifylde or childe, for di.«tinetion^s sake. 

‘The precise force with which cild was used in OE. is not 
certain : Mr. Freeman \Norm. Cortg. I. v. 374 note' merely 
concludes that * it is Hear that it was a title of dimity . 
In Z3th and X4thc. ' child ' appears to have been apiHied to 
a young noble awaiting knighthood : e. g. in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc. 

ios6-se Charter if Godwine in Cod, Dipl. IV. zoGodwiiies 
Wulfeues sunu, and iElfsi^^e cild, and Eadmer oit Burham. 
c 1314 Guy Warty. (A.) 6033 Ac a child yong man auUght. . 
Berard was his right naro, Alle on he folwed Sir Gii. figgo 
Will. Paleme xBaa Ober cherl ober child. 13B7 'Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 113 To whom he ordeyned child Gil- 
bert to be tutour. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 741 And Tryamowre 
rode hym ageyne, Thogh he were mekylle man of mayne, 
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Th« divide faroght dewoe I e 1440 KvM M/ii. xxx. 
143 Be M ciiBrk or childa Dououui Mmttt vl v, 55 

<CSimbi M&) Aochiwi gee 1 lieyrid cbilde (o.r. he^, kypdl. 
ctirtei end glide. 1^ BKLtfNOCM Livy 11. (iBaa) 1x4 Tbaii 
wee in Rome ene jio^ chiMe. .nemit Ceiu* Mttciua. im 6 
SnutexB F. Q. vf. viti. 15 I'he noble ChiJd^ preventing oia 
desire . . smote him on the knee. tiid. vi. it. ^36 Chyld Trii* 
tram preyd that he with him might goe. 160s Shaks. Lgmr 
III. iv. 187 Cbilde Rowland to the daihe 1 'ower oune. 

1 01700 Ckiid IVtUtrs i. in l^ercy A'r/iy. 111 . ix, Childe 
Waters in his suble stoode. To 1700 Child 0/ Ell ii. in 
Child Balladi 1. vii. loj/a Till he naue slaine the Child of 
£11 176$ Pexcv AV//y. (1833) 111 . 315 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title. It is repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Fatrie Qttutu, iBia Bybon 
C hilde Harold, ibid. l. iii, Childe Harold was he hight. 
Ibid. 1. IV, Worse than adversity the Childe befcl. a 1839 
Phaku PotPHi (1864) 1 . 367 I'he pious Childe began to sing, 
td. A lad or * boy’ in service ; a page, attendant, 
etc. Cf. also chila-woman in a 2 . Ohs. 

xjfiM WycufAc/s iv. 35 By the mouth of ourc fadir Dauith, 
thi child. ^1460 1 . Ku.wkll Eh. Nurturt in JiabeeM Ek. 
(1868) 191. 147B Ivtll in Wernty Papers 38 , 1 bequethe 
to loan Jakke, child of niy kichen, xx. c 1488 Librr Niger 
Eaut. IV in Jltiuseh. Ord. (1790) 39 No man shall drawe in 
any oaice in this courle any chylde or servauni, but he bo 
come of dene byrthc. 1535 Covrroalx x Siam. ix. xo Saul 
aayde vtitg his childe : Thou hast well spoken. 1533 Will in 
Maddison Lincoltuk. B^V/Zx (1888)46 To Henry Scott ‘some- 
tyine my childe iijx. iiiji/.’ 16x0 Hetuuh. Prime lien, in 
Henueh. Ord. (1790) 336 Noc childe, page, scowrer, or turne. 
broach, to marry. 

f 7. Used familiarly or contemptuously for Mad’ ; 
'fellow', ‘chap’, ‘ man.’ Ohs. ; but cf. Sc. Chieijj. 

a 31 KoniNSON tr. MiPri’s UioF (Arb >138 I'he false and 
icious circumuentions of craftic children. 1361 Awuklky 
Frat. Vot’ah. 6 A Curtcfiy man. .I'his child can hehaue him 
selfe manerly. x6a8 Sikaffordk Lett. 28 July, They [the 
Soots] are shrewd Children, not won muebny Courtship. 

b. In U. S., esp. among negroes, ‘ this child ’ is 
used jocularly in spenking of oneself. 

life Mrs. Stowe VtuU Tom't C. vii, * Be careful for the 
horses, Sam . don't ride them too fast ' . . * Let di*i child alone 
for dat, ' said Sam. X831 K UXTON Far West ( Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going Weht for many a month. 

II. As correlative to parent. 

8 . The oflspring, male or female, of human 
parents ; a son or daughter. This in OK. was ex* 
pressed by beam. Baibn. 

CXZ75 Lntnh. //tf/rr.( 1 867)49 l^lche men. hahbefi. .feire 
wifes . and feire children, c laoo Charier qf Erihtmter 
(dated 1053) in Cod. DiM. IV, 131 Edcr his childrene da^e. 
c laso den. 4- F..r. 715 Fader, ano hreSere, and childte,and 
wif *•*388 Chauckk L. G. W. 901 Ttsbe, Ye wrecched 
ielonse faders ourc, We that weren whylome children youre, 
we prayen yow, etc. a 1400 Cat>. Myst. (1841) 8x So mylde 
So xulde childyr to fadyr and modyr. X3a6 1 inualb Col. 
hi. so Children [Wyclif sones] obey youre fathers and 
motliers in ail thiiiges. xgu Coverdai.b Esther ix. 38 Not 
to be forgotten, but to be kepte of childers children. 1^ 
Compl. Heat, o An« ordinance til excerse his propir chilJir. 
x6oa Shake, tlatn. iv. v. 148 Now you speakc Like a good 
Childe, and a true Gentleman. X841-4 Emkksum Axx. SeU- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 38 is, the parent ^tter than the 
child into whom he has caNt his ripened being V 1843 Ma. 
CAULAY MatL IXArblay^ Ess. (188^703/1 Well known as., 
the father of two remarkable children. 

b. It has been pointed out that child or my 
child IS by parents used more frequently (and 
longer) of, and to, a girl than a boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘ my child ’ of or to a son, but fre- 
quently of or to a daughter. 

This is possibly connect*^ with the use in z b ; but is per- 
haps more due to the facts that prl has a wider range of 
application than boy, and tliat a daughter is more dependent 
on parental protection. 

1^ SiiAKa Muck Ado iv. i. 77 , 1 charge thee doe, as thou 
art Illy cliilde. 1605 — Lear iv. vii. 70, 1 ihinkc this Lady 
To be my childe Cordelia. x6xo — Temp. v. L 198 That 1 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse. 

c. The young of an aniin&l. (rare.) 
t59eSpxiiS£K F. Q. 1. vi. 37 A Lyonessc, did lowd require 
Her children deare. 16m Ijevden Virg. Georg, iv. 743 Her 
Children gone^ The Mother Nightingale laments. 

9. pL jm Biblical and derived uses : Descendants ; 
members of the tribe or clan. 

c lua E. E. A Hit, P. B. 684 He [Abraham] is chosen to be 
chef ciiy[drvn iader. sjBa Wyclif Aar. hi. 14 'J'hus thow 
shalt seye to the children of Israel. 1438 50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1 . 131 Canaan is a region of Syria, possessede firste 
of the cbitdre of Canaim. i6ti Bibi.e ^udg. iv. 6 'Pen 
thousand menof the children of NaphtalL 18^ Macaulay 
Nest. Eng. II. 137 A Helot feeling, compounded of awe and 
hatred, is. .discernible in the children of the vanquuhed. 

10. Theol. Child ef Cod', i.e. by creation, or by 
regeneration and adoption. 

ciaoo Trin. ColL Horn. 19 peih alle men ben godes chil- 
dren . for hat he hem alle shop ! and ches hem to sunes and 
to dohtres. a saag Ancr, R, 330 Hwon God jifS him leaoe 
on his leoue children. i|4o^ Hampoi.b Pr. Consc. 6148 
Gimmes now til me, My fi^ir blissed childer fre. 13^ 
Pilgr, Per/, |W. de W. 1531) 8 The chrysten man, as the 
wefbeloued chylde of god. 1549 Eng. Ch, Catechism (x8^a) 

In my baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God a 1656 Bf. Hall Rom. Whs. (x66o) 144 
Which way should 1 become the child of God? iftfBTaEMCH 
Nuls. Led. iv, Marvellously does He thus mn oftentimes 
the lives of his children parallel with the life of the Church 
at large. 1830 Robkrtson Serm. ). iv. (1878) 54 Mao is 
God*8 childj and the sin of the mao consists in pespecually 
living as if it were false. 

IL Applied (chiefly in //.) to disciples of % teacher 
and those in a similar relntion. (Chiefly Biblical.) 
CMgns E. E. Aim. P. B. 1300 pe. .prophetes childer. tjP. I 


WvetJiF Sei. Wkt, 111 3y4 Frix 1 a..sudno Smmdoun 
Mtwix curatis and horgust^ohilder. saodTiimAUK 1 ythn 

ii. t Ify lyteU chUdren, these thynges write 1 vote youilhat 
ye symie not. 1933 CovanoALx a Eim ix. i EIimqs the 
prophet called one of the pnxphetce diudreo. iglt Biblb 
(B ishops') fohM xxL 5 Children, haue ye any nxeatef sta 
Mauxicb Prepk. 4 Kings ix, tw The phrase * children of 
the prophets ’. . indicates men who were taught by a prophet. 

12.,^^. One of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
a person ; one who ioherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his influence. 


enemye of all righteousnes. 1888 Daily Nettfs 9 Sept, s/a 
The children of Ixaak Walton have multiplied oeyond all 
reckoning, .and river fishing has been falling olT. 

13. fg. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
ence, attachment, or natural relation to a place, 
time, event, circumstance of birth, ruling or charac- 
teristic quality. Orig. a Hebraism of Scripture 
transl. ; e. g. children of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom ; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of muider, of death ; 
of wisdom, of folly, of truth, of fancy ; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the century ; 
of adultery, of shame ; of tears, of sorrow, of 


prayers, etc., etc. 

1340 Ayenb lox Child of yre and of hclle, 1388 Wvclif 
John xii. 36 That je be the children of list [138a sones]. 
1306 I'i/gT; Per/, (W. de W. X53X) t8o We all be borne the 
cnyliler of ire, as saynt Paule sayih. igaBTiNDALE 1 7 'hess. 
v. 5 Ve are all the children of light^ and the children of the 
daye. 133$ Coverualb a Kings vi. 3a This childe of mur- 
ihure. — I Sam. xx. 31 He is a childe of death. 1388 
Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 171 This childe of fancie that Amwxdo 
hight. 1396 — z Hen. IV, iii. li. 139 I'his same Child of 
Honor and Kenuwne. x6o6 — Ant. ( /. 11. vii. 106 Be a 
Child o* th’ time. z6zx Mxxlx /udg. \i. 3 The children of 
the East. — riios Wisdom is iustificd of all her 

children. — Col. iii. 6 Ine children of disobedience. 163a 
Milton /..'^Z 4 vpr«» 133 Sweetest Sliakspeare, Fancy's Child. 
1641 — Ch. Gov/. II hi. (1851) 174 The. .voice of truth and 
all her children, c 1800 Wordsw. 'J'o a Y^oung Lady i, Dear 
child of nature. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. ft 3 jpUirabeth 
. . was a child of the Italian Renascence. 1883 F. Harrison 
Choice Bks (i886> 193 Thomas Carlyle, .is in spirit a child 
of the great Revolution. 

14. fig. That which originates from, or is pro- 
duceci by, something else ; the ‘oflspring’ of. 

1591 Shaks. Rom, Sc Jnl. 1 iv. 97 Dreames : Which are 
the children of an idle brainc. — Macb. IV. hi. 115 

This Noble pa.ssion Childe of integrity. s6a8 Fbltham 
Resolves 11. xxxviii. 117 When Mischiefe is the childe of 
Mirthe. 18x7 Tennyson Priftc. iii. 197 Baxter courses, 
children of despair, ibid. iv. 40Z A hope, I'lie child of 
regal compact. 

till. 16. Child-bearing. Obs. [? elliptical, or 
f. the vb.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. izao^ Sco was at hir time o child, c X3a3 
Pope Gregory \n l.eg, ( uM. (18401 13 The thridde day of 
hir childe To chirche sche 3ede. sa8o Robt. Devyll o If 
prayers had not been . she had deyed of chylde. 

IV. Pli rases and Proverbs. 

16. /yos/i (t of) a child or children of a child 

little ) : fium childhood. 

1306 Tinoale Mark ix. ai How longe is it ogoo, sens this 
hath happened him ? And he sayde, of a chylde. Z333 Cover- 
dale Pron). xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seniaunt from a childe. t6iz Bible a Tim. lii. 15 From a 
childe thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures 16316 Trapf 
Comm. Eph, vi. zi Coriolanus h^ so used his weapons of 
a child little. X76Z Fa. Sheridan S. Eidulph 1 . B 1 1 was 
our continual practice, from children, to keep little journids. 

17. With child', a. lit. Pregnant. Hence To 
get (beget obs. ) with child \ to go with child. 

cxtjs Coit. Horn. (Morris) 337 Hi. .wur 5 mid cylde. risos 
Lay. 265 peo wimon was mid childe [c 1275 pe mayde was 
wid childe], rzs 3 oC 7 «'M 4 Ajt. 974 Agar. .wimmanwiS childe. 
a Z300 Cursor M. 2605 Agar was made wit child a 13x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. (M&tr ) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon. 1340 Ayenb, 224 pe elifans nele na^t wonye mid his 
i^oie herhuyle pet hi u. mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxlviii. 317 She sayd that she was with child. 15^ 
Shaks. a Hen. JVy v. iv. 10 If the childe I now po with, do 
miscarrie. S603 Meas. for M. l ii. 74 Forgetting Madam 
lulictta with childe. lozz Bible Matt. i. z8 Shee was 
found with childe oflCovERDALB by] the holy Ghost, xl^z 
Jer. Taylor l/oty Living iv. (1737 > 327 Women great with 
child. 1864 Tennyson Enoch Arden 518 Such ooubts and 
fears were common to her state, Being with child. 

t b. transf, of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
sails. C^bs. 


c z4ao Pallad. on Hush. 1. 70 With ryshes, reede, graas . . 
also coo it [good land] with childe 1577 B. Googe Heres- 
bacKs Hush. 11. (1586) 105 In the Spring, all Trees are as it 
were with child x6o6 Chapman Marlowe's Hero 4- L. iii, 
All her fleet of spirits came swelling in, With child of Sail. 

fc. fig. (n.) Full (of ol things so as to Ije ready 
to burst with it ; teeming, pregnant ; Bici a. 5 ; 
Eager, longing, yeaniing (to do a thing). Obs, 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 6 The man hod 
of long tyme been with chylde to haue a sight of lesus. 
1970 Sfenbeb F, Q. 1. V. z The noble hart that.. is with 
cmlde of glorious great intent. 139ft Carbw 7 VixxB(x 88 i) 
116 Their countnance mery and their eyes with child Of 
ioy. 1660 Prpys Diaery 14 May, 1 sent my boy, who, Hke 
myself, is with child to see any strange thing. Ibid, 9 Oct., 
1 went to ray Lord, and saw . . his metnre . . and am with 
child till 1 get it copied out. syag Bailbv Erasm, CoUeq, 
B64 I'm sritn child to hear it 

16. Child's play child s gamo^ ^ childer game ^ 


'ithoetr tfOi)'. «. Hi. pby befittiaf b «UM, 
cUldltli t^; 'b.fg. »]rieceofw<HEeuD]r«>> 
mmplidMO, trivial matter, trifle. 

enjM in Stl. Ami, 1. «,• It u but cUldw nma 
Chaucsr Merrh, 71 286 it is nochildes pley To take awyf 
with-outen auysement. *4., Prose Leg in AngHaVllt, 
leS Childer pleye. xypn.utheds Art, Faith Fref. A v, 
Forvette all children playes. 1603 SvLVBSTxa Du Bartas 
II. ill IV. 193 What cnilore-spell ? What May-game have 
we here? cidai Turn. Toiesthmm 154 It was no childer 
game when thei to gedrr mete, slho Canlyxjc Ckartism 
vL t44 The .. craftsman finds it no chtra's-play. 

1*19. Child's part (also in pi. childer-parts) \ 
child’s portion or share of inhematicc. Obs. 

1307 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. zo, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot a kist . . and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
1347 Richmond. Wills (1853 64 Vij li. overe ana besydes 
theire childreparts. 1607 Tourneur Rn*. Trag, it. 1 39 
That has no other childe's-part but her honor. 1640 San- 
derson Serm. II. X4X Every mothers child . . hath a diilds* 
part of tho!»e troubles. 

20 . In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as 
burnt child dreotls the fire (Burnt 3 b); the child 
unborn^ as type of innocence or ignorance, etc. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1820 Brent child of fler hath mych drede. 
1339 Taverner Erasm. Pnw. <15421 62 Oure common 
uerbe . . Children, druiikers and fooles, can not lye. sm 7 • 
Norfolk in Lingard Hist, Eng. (1855) V. iii. 10 Vz Nor can 
[I] no mure judge, .what should be laid to my charge, than 
the child that was bom this night. 1349 Latiisbr .Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerb is, Senex bis puer. An 
olde manne, twyse a chyld. 136a \. Hevwood Prev. 4 
Epigr. 1x867) ^ Many kisse the chiloe for the nurses sake. 
zfSe .Sterne Tr. Shandy^ VIII. xxviii. She knows no more 
. .of it. than the child unborn. 

V. Combinations. 


21. General combs, a. appositive, as child-angel, 
•girl, ‘heroine, -king, -man, -mother, -nolde, -prince, 
•saint, -SYuectheafty -virgin, cic . ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour, -life, -literal tire, -nature, 
-sacrifice, -smile, -spirit, -suffering, -world, etc. ; 
c. objective: (a.) direct, as child-eatcr -eating 9ii \] , 
-killer, -killing, -lover, -l&vingti^\., -murder, -mur- 
derer, -stealer, etc.; (b.') indirect, as ihild-bereft 
adj ; d. similative, as child-simple adj , etc., etc. 

ZB53 Lytton My A^<»ivZ( Hoppe t The fair creature whom 
Leonard called hiA *child-angel. 18 . Mrs. Browning /. ru/ 
Rower Ixii, 'i'he ''child-cheek blushing scarlet. i8a6 Srorr 
Woodst. XX, I was captain in Lunsford’s light horse. .1 was 
a “child-caicr, Sir. *« 4 S J. H. Newman Devehpm. Chr, 
Doctr (L.>, The calumnies of "child-eating and impurity in 
the Christian meetings. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n, ii. 113 
That Clifford, that cniell 'Child-kiner. xBa8 Rev. 
XXXVII. 402 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
"childkind think. 1601 Holland Camden's Rrit. 1 23a 
England felt all miseries which happen under a "Child- 
King. Z878 N. Amer. Rev, CXXVil. 448 l.imitalioii of 
"child-labor. xVbeMag. Art Feb 1^5/z Scarcely painters 
of "child-life or child-character. Ibid, 13 (/a The "child- 
literature of the lust generation. X840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 190 The first Pagan Thinker .. was precisely this 
"child-man of Plato’s. 1869 Freeman Old Eng. Htst, for 
Children 372 That there should be some one in his College 
able to tench . . he made the * "Childmastcr ' be one of the 
chief among the Canons |cf. 4.] Z7S5 Burn 'justice of Peace, 
Children ftr Infants (L. , The offence of "child-murder. 1865 
Sat. Rett, Aug. 163 'I'lie professional "child-murderer. 1874 
Carpenter Ment, Phys. 1. viii. Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental fai:ts of "child -nature, i860 Pusey Min. Prvph. 
3 Baal and Ashtaroth, with all their abominations of con- 
secrated "child-sacrifices. i6zo Holland Camden's Brit. 
I 396 S. Rumald . . was canonised . . for a "Child-Saint. 1890 
Mrs. Browning Poems II. 310 "Child-simple, undefileU, 
Frank, ohedicnl. Jbui. II. 316 To erase the "child-smile 
from her lips. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir, W, 
(cd. 3) 37Z The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to possess the "child-sjiint. z866 Howelis 
Venet. Life iv. 6z Titian's "child-virgin. X896 Whittier 
Brew. Soma viii. As in tliat "child-world's early year. 

22 . Sijecial combs.: fohild-age, childhood; 
ohild-bird, (see quot.) ; ohild-bishop boy- 
bishop (see Boy sb^ 7 ); child • changed a., 
? changed into a child, or ? changed by the conduct 
of his children ; child-CTOwing, the disease Laryn- 
gismus stridulus or spasmodic croup i child-farm- 
ing « bahy-fanniug (see Bahy 2 ) ;)t child-geared 
a,, having childish manners ; f ob lid -great c., big 
with child, pregnant; f child-ill («SV.), the pains 
of child-l;earing, labour ; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood ; child-queller, one who kills 
children (obs.) ; humorously, one who deals severely 
with children ; child-ridden a., overridden with 
children; t child rider, (cf. sense 6 ); ohild- 
ritee sb. pi., the rites connected with the baptism 
of children ; ohildward a., directed towards chil- 
dren (rare); child-woman, fa prl, maid(-ser- 
vant) ; a woman who is still a child. See also 
Chi LD-BKA RING, -BEB, -BTRTIlt -WIFE, -WITB. 

1548 Udall. etc. Erasm, Par. John Pref. 4 a, In your very 
"chyldage there appered in you a oertayne . . merueloua 
towardenes. iiiTAKKa Blood 0/ Grape 43 Child- 

age, which from the birth i» extended to the fourelecnth 
or fifteenth yeare. 1743 Ovalle's Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill Voy, 111 .) (A] bird called the "Child-bird. becauRC 
It kibks like a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
Perhaps they are the Ranie, called Penguins. 17B0 Stryfb 
Steeds Surv, (17541 1 . I. xxv. x86/z The Children every 
"Childermas day to go to Paul'a Church and hear the 
"Child-Bishop Sermon. s6os Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 17 This 
"childe-changed Father. i86t T. Graham Pract. Med. 191 
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■fi ®''S' ^f*““ *i!?"*,Sf “"•*? ’ehildright. flew in t^er 
*11. i 8*3 L^» f A« iHopM. An Annbaptut minuter eon- 
fming to ^e^ild-ritei of the Chnreh. ifl« Temmvsoh 
VII. od; She B*inl mental brcw^ nor Cul in 
•childw^ ceie. tjle V^cu* JmlUk aaTTjiidit wide 
to _hw»child womnmn UjflS damemlel. — Eului- iv. 4 The 
childerwymmen of Eater. iMi Lvttoii Sir. Sttry tit Tbit 
chUdwomBn in the childworld. 
i* dlild (tj^ild), V. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To bear a child; to be deliyeretL 

cijBO AT. Alit. 6oa Time in come the lady aehal childe: 

Scheo bad that Ood beo to hire myide. 1340 Ayenb, 294 
pewyfmanlyh^ chitlldbedde oj>er nye^ to childi. «i4S0 
/Cnt. d€ la Tour 108 Whanne tuhe hadoe (milded she thankra 
God. 1849 I*ATTMBR Strut, be/, hdw. Vi (Arb.) yt Wiihin 
ii dayes they chylded both. x8o8 Month. Maa^. XXVI. 453 
Teremy Taylor . . says : the Virmn Mary dsilded on her 
knees, that she might bring forth her maker in the act of 
adoring him. 

2 . irans. To brine forth, give birth to (a child). 
cxaooORMiN 156 he ^11 Elysab.x’h hin wif an tune chil- 

denn. c 1330 A rtk 4 MerL 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome. xjli Wyclif Ezek. xxiii. 4 Thci childiden semes 
and doujtns. 14W 50 itregory's Chren. 80 In the towne 
of Andewom, the queue chyldyd Sir Lyonelle. 1S96 
SpBMSKa F, Q. VI. xii. 17 A litle mayde, the which ye chyldra 
tho. 1611 Hbvwoou Gold. Ago iv. i. Wka 1874 ill. 56 
'ihe Queene shall childe a daughter beautifiilL 
8. /tr. To bring out, bring forth. 

. 1834 Ld. Dernehs Gold. Bk. At. A urtl. xv. 26 a/a An vnfab 
lible reulc hit is amonge the chyldren ofvanitie, to chyide 
the vices of theym that be vycyous. i6a8 Feltham Re- 
eoh^s 11. xxxviii. xx6 We childe liiat in a loose laughter, 
which should be graue. 

Child : see Chill v., Chilled. 

Chi'ld-baaring, vbl sb. 

1 . The bringing forth of a child ; imrttirition. 

* 3 ®®, Wyclif Gen. xxv. 24 ITie tyme of childlicryng cam. 

i6xx Bible 1 Tim 11. 15 She shall be saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and chantie. d&hj Milton P. L. 
X. X05X To thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold, 
tyxi AoDismM S^ect. No. 80 P x Sylvia has demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. x8oi Med. yml. V.581 After child- 
beanng, the veins, are often found distendi^ with blood. 

2 . Gestation, i^tare.) 

s86a Lewis Axtron, Amients 1 8 4* ai The period of 
child-bearing in women . . is 280 days. 
Chi'ld-beftViXLIff ppl^ a. That bears a child 
or children. (Also /g.) 

Wyclif Isn. xlix 2x Hareyn, not diild berende. 
wxoiy Bayne On Fpk. (X858) 68 ‘J nat gratifyin)^ Mother, 
child-bearing grace. t6 $$ Govcf Coutm. Heb (li. 181 255 
Child-bearing women arc more pitifull to others in then 
travails, than such women as arc narren. 

Cluldbad (tjai'ldbed). [i. Child sb. + Bed sh. 
Although instances are wanting, the literal sense 
1 c is presnmably the original.] 

1 . The state of a woman in labour ; • confinement’. 

ciaoo Trin. C oil. Jfotn, 47 On ^rc binges . pat on is child- 
bed, and pat oder chirchgang, and pe pridde pc oflTring. 
1097 R. Gluuc, (17241 379 'pc kyng’, be seyde, *uf KriM- 
lond lyp m3'd hya gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde.’ 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 237 She browte forthe a fairc done ; but 
she dide in hir childcbcd. 1482 Caih. Attgl. 63 To ly in 
chilbed, decuhere. rtg^o Lu. Bfkne4S A rtk. Lyt. Bryt. 
<i8i 4> 45 That Fenjee, hys mieiie, should lyc a chyld- 
bedde at the Port Noyre. i6s4 Tnapf Comm, yob xli 30 As 
for pillows, they said lliey were fit only for women in child- 
bed. XS34 Macauiay Pitt, Ess. <i 8>,4’ I 304/* <Jueensrun 
far greater risk in childbed than private women, 
t b. with plur. Obs. 

ifMT. II. Caussins IIolv Crt. i6s All her child-beddes 
are false conLcptioiis, and her productions, abortions, 

o. The bed in which a child is born. Also /tg. 

1594 SorxHWELL M. Magd. Fun. Trnrrs X15 The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may l>ee now the rhild-hed 
of grace and mcrcie. s6i6 Chapman HomePs Hymns 38 
Her childbed made the mountain C)'nthian. 

•f* 2 . The womb. (Also child' s-bed.) Obs. exc 
dial. Cf. hairft's-bed s v. Batrn. 

<535 CovKKDAUC 2 Esdr. iv. 40 Yf hir childessbed maj'e 
kepe y* byith eny lonnir within li«t. 1862 Atkinson Pro- 
vine. Dnnfyt CktldiunG the matrix or womb. 

8 attriS. (in sense 1.) 

1380 H01.LVSAND Treas. Fr. Tong^ Vne Accouckde A 
gisautst a chitdelsMi wife, idsi Shaks. Wiut. T. rii. ii. 
104 The Child-bed priuilei^deny’d, which longs To Women 
of all fashion. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extern/. 130 An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women. 1716 Rond 
Gas No. 5425/10 A Large I'runk emtaining Child-bed 
Linnen. 1836-0 Dickens Si. Bom vi. The great points 
about the diildned-linen Monthly Loan Society. 

CU&ild -birth (tjal ldbdjp). ff. as prec. + Btbth.] 
The bearing or birth of a diila ; parturition. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer y Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman is past chyide 
byrth. s6o6 HoLLANn Sueton. 24s An olde Oke. .which at 
3 childbiiths of Vespasia sodmJnly did pot forth every time 
a several bough. 1779 Johnson L, P.y MiUoHy She died 
.. of childbirth, or some disceinper that followed it. 1876 




2 fee ChxIiD sh, 5. 

Ohilde. obi. fono of Sbzilix 
Ohilded (tfoi-lddd), PPL m, [f. Caiu> 1^.4* 
•ED K.l ProviM with a chiM or cUldjDeii. 

^ 1608 SHAKB. Etetr III. vi 1x7 (Globe «d.) He childed as I 
father'd I idts Waltham Com/laint in Harl. Mite. X. 
IS She. .did show in weeftil wise Her ddlded womb, ilai 
Lvtton My Novel xi, One inany.chikied matron, 
i* Childe&a, a. Obs. mr****. [peril, f. Child 4* 
-EN, like wooden, etc.; but the reading may be 
incorrect] Of the nature of children, chlldtah. 

a iMAner. R, 242 Tosdieowe(chUdene T., C] heobeoS 
mid alie^t fleoS uor anc pemture. 

Childar, obs. and oial. pi. of Child. 
tChildarhed. Obs. rare— [i.childer, 
of Child + hed, -head.] The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; » Chii,diiood 5 
138 . Wyclif Set, Wks. 111 . laB Fallen, .fro kynraden and 
childei hed of God. 

t Chi'lderlaSHf O. Ohs. [f. childer pi. of 
Child + -LEHS.] Without children ; k. Childless. 

S849 Chalonrr Eratm. on Folly K (j b, Atteodaunce on 
olde men childerlease, 

Cbildarmaa (tji Idoim^s). arch. Forms: 1 
oilda-mmsae, 4 ohilderna masse, children 
masse, 4-7 ohildermaase, 6 -messe, 6 9 -mas. 
[Kepr. 0£. '^ildratnsesse (cyldamtesse ii found), f. 
cihira of infants r msesse. Mans.] 

1 . The festival of the Holy Innocents (the a8lh 
of l)ecemher\ commemorating the slaughter of the 
children by Herod {MeUt. U. 16). Usuiniy ^A/ 7 c/^r- 
mas-day, -tide. 

c Kooo Age. Gosb Matt. iL 13 rubric, Dys god-spel steal 
on cylda-manse a«eE. c xjoo Beket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 13B7. I'rbvisa Higden iRolIx) V. 49 pe 
Icgcnde pat is i-rad a children masse day. 1460 in /V/. ReL 
4 L. Poems (x866) 1 17 On chyidermassie day yn cTistemaH«ie. 
xs8o Hoilyuano Tteae. Fr. Tong, Les funoceus. as te 
jour des inuocens, childermas day at chiistmassc. 26x4 1). 
JoNSON Barlh. Pair ti. vi. (1611) 31 Hold thy hand, 
childe of wrath . make it nut Childermasse day in thy fury. 
1720 Strvpf .yoids .Surrt. '17^) L >• 186/1 The chil- 

dren every Childermas day to go to Paul's church. >849-53 
Ro<k Ck bathers III. ix. 220 At Childermas-tide. X889 
Letts' s Dtary 98 Dec., Innocents' Day, Childermas. 

2 . ‘The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the least of the holy 
Innocents is solemnized * (!.)• 

x6o2 Carrw CoruweUl 32/x I'Kat proues as ominous lo 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
del mas day fell doth to the Mariner. X745 Swift Direct. 
Sortwtfs, Tko C 00k, Friday and ^ildermas are two crom 
days in the week, and it is imposMble to ha\ e good luck on 
either of them. 

Childern, obs. and dial. pi. of Child. 
Childhead, hed e : see Childhood. 
t Childhediiheady).<r. [f prcc. + -Y.] Childish. 
1^ Ayenb. ^uo childhcdi . . pet hi makep ham-zelue 
to by hycaldc foies. 

CluidllOOd (tjn ldhud): also fohildhead. 
Forms: a. 1 cildhdd, a 3 ohildhade, 3-5-hnde, 
4 -hod, 4-fi ohyld(e)hodo, 5 -hodde, 5-6 ohilde- 
hode, 6-7 ohild-hood, 7 -hooda, 6- childhood. 
fi. 3-5 ohildhade, 4 -hed. 4-5 ohildahada, 5 
ohyldhade, 6- head. Sc. child-, chyldhaid, (q 
(nome-use^ childheadX [OE cildhdd, f, did, 
(’HiLD + JM state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixes, see -head, -hood.] 

1 . The state or stage of life of a child ; (he time 
during which one is a child ; the lime from biith 
to puberty. (Foimerly with //.) 

o. f 9So/.iW/x/! Cos/. Mark ix ei So?i he ruoe8 from 

ciidhnd. 1245 Lay 203x1 He cuSen harpien wel an his 
cliild-hatlen. a X225 Le^, Kntk. 79 Dis meiden was liahe 
faderles & inoderics of hire childhade 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. VI i. <1495) *86 The fymic chyldhode is wyihout 
terlh . and durith vij montlies. X538 Coifroalf Ectles. 
xh 1 Childehode and youth ix but vanite. xj^ Mulcabtfr 
Eortescu/s De Laud. Leg. < X07 Other l*ord». in their 

childhood . are brought up in the Kings house. . **»« 
Spknshr .y/rr^F /rv/. wks. <1862' S53 i Traxmed up therein 
from their child-huods. s6xx Shakn Mtnl, T, 1. i. 25. 
X646 J Hall Hora Vno, 35 Others understand the Srrip- 
luies from thrir Childhood*. 2872 E Pkacock Mabel 
Hi ron 1 . i. 2 Tliry had passed .-n unhappy childhood. 

p. a 2300 Cursor M. 28500 Cott.) In mi cbild-hede haf 
i wroglit many tlwng pat i aght noght. c 1386 Chauier 
Prioress's T. To synge and to rede, A* smale rhildw 
doon in her childhede. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyidhede men t lughte hem the vse of 
armes. xgW A. King ir Canisius' Catech. 273 b, Fra my 
childheid pietie grew with me. 

b. /g. (Cf. infancy.^ 

1385 Jas. I. Ess, Poesie (Arb.) 54 It [Poeslel was bot in 
the infancie and chyldheid. xsc* Shaks. Rom. Or ^ul. iil 
iii. 95 Now I haue stain'd the Childhood of our ioy. 1836 
Whiiiibk Brew Soma i. In the childhood of the world, 

2 . concr. This state or age personified. Cf. youth. 
1603^ Shaks. Macb. iL 1^4 'Tts th^ Eye Child-h<^, 



Ihat feares a painted 1 


174a Gray Ode Eton Coll. 


ii. Ah fields . . Where once my careless childhood stray'd. 
x8x4 Scott fVan. iii. The well-governed childhood of this 
realm. 4*1839 Phabd Poems ks^) L 321 Fair Childhood 
hard at play. 


Gewm L S19 UM cliildili_ 

Paras bar M hatmda Is da^ i 

IT For tbii leoie mpp. the fcm ohiXdhiad ii ijuMo 
in the foUowlflt (pom. far Maoch with ma idmhi nd) : 

ttliS. PiStfrr Hi. Tht iintiaiiatiiiip ebUd-^lWt 

fbT^i childbead, he be simoial chBd--ls iiiiivtr«ri 
tb. (with pi.) A dildiih nctioii. 
rt3i4 dny H^no. <t84o) 163 lehdedvfret dhildhod Thai 
alto long y ther abod. c 1142 Cursor m\ 12977 (THit IC&) 
Mony are his childehedes . . Done «r he were feweitte |eer 
olde. 1340 Ayenb. x66 pet iyescpIiareCiiM.. fait few |A^4li 
ine childehedes, Ine U^thedes, itie soiifeB. 

4. Socond childhood: the iUte of ofaldwhneei in- 
cident to extreme old age ; dotage. 

let^Rom. /rMr399Bhe..tamedaeeyiiiifitechndhede.| 
i64>jrjACKaoN TruVSv^. T. U.Ti3 S. John ..died In 
his second childhood at Epheims. 2989 H. WALroui Ro» 
min. ix. 76. S833 Marryat P. Sim/be xxxlx, Lord Piivi- 
lege . . was fast verging to a state of second chiidhood. 
t8. » Childhhip; filial relation. Ohs, 
x6os Shaks. Lear it. iv. iBx Thoii better knoWtt The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. 160s R. BAaMsao 
Ske/k. Practise 18 Many dlseents doe not exdnjpiish fiuher- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. a 1606 Bacon Meut* 
4 Uses Com. Law 27 I'he mstome of Kent, that every 
male of equall degree <N childhood, brotherhood, orklitdrea, 
shall inherit equity. 

6. aitrib. 

139D Shaks. Mids. N. tii. iL eos All schooledaies friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence. 1869 Six J. 1 '. (])ouuiiiige 
Mem. Keble 31a Their childhood sports. 

Childia (tjai ldi). rare. [f. Child sb. 4 - -lE, -T*, 
dim. suffix.] Little child ; dear little child. 

1863 E. B. Dri/ttt^Cloudsl.Vi ' Nonsense, childie *, said 
LUIa, laughing, lilx E CkixoN Beuil Plemt I. 180 ‘ You 
needn't Iw so decided, childie ', said her lather. 
tOhilding (tjdi Idiq , vbl. sb, Obs. or esreh. 
Also4ohiltyng.ohilttinc,5r ohildjm. [f. C hild 
V. -1- -I NO L] Child -hearing, panuiition, deliveiy. 

a xRoo Cufsor M. iioai Elirahetn . . was . . noght far fra 
chikling CX4CW Prymer in Mankell Mon. R it. 11 . ^ In 
thildynge of the unwenimrd vyrgyn. 2432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 205 A woman hade viJ, childer at oon childenge. 
>597 Gkramo Herbal 1. xxi. 27 The throwes . . that women 
liaue in their childing. 1748 ir. R. Meeute in/iuoms Sun 
4 Moon ii, 42 Women who slop'd childing imrly. 

at/rib. 1633 E'rancton ix. aa Her childing throws did 
b^in to grow . . and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 
Chi'ldilllify///- ctrek. [fias prec. -h-iNO^.] 

1 . That bears a child or children, breeding ; par* 
turient, in labour ; pregnant. 

4 X440 Prom/. Parv. 75 Chyldynge, or woman wythe 
chyide, /re^oaiw. 1432 30 tr. (RoUs) I. 




makep a cliTldyng womman barayn. xBds-Sy F oxE X.^M. 

1 1 ^^96) 106/x The childing or beaiing woman, whic maie idie 
not be baptised ? 1637 Brian Pisee-Pre/k. (1679) Most 
childing women go a year, .before they conceive with child 
again. x8. . Souimey Batt. Blenheim viii. Many a child- 
ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 1823 — Peu'o- 
gnay 1. 28 Tender care, to childing mothers due. 

2 . /ig. a. Fertile, fruitful, b. Applied to some 
plants which produce younger or smaller florets 
uzound an older i regarded as patent) blossom; as 
childing daisy^ pi ah. 

1390 Shaks. Mtds. N. 11, i. iia The childing Auturone. 
i6m Hkywooo Brit. Troy\. xlx. xii By him (Saturn].. 
Chil Iding Tcllus bcares. ^36 Gerard' t Herbal 11. cciu. 635 
Another pretty double daisie, which., puts forth many foot- 
Ktalkes canyung also little double floures . . whence they haue 
fitly termed it the childing DaiMie. 1668 R. Hoi mr ^ rmoury 
11. 64/t The Childing Pink groweth . . on upright stolks. 
2776 Withering Boi, Afyangem. {x%yo^ 11 . SJ9 Dieutiiats 
/rolifer, Childing or Proliferous Pink. 187^ Priok Plant-n., 
Childing Cudweed, Gua/halium germameum, 

Childlr^e obs. pi. of Child. 

Childisll (tjoiddij'i a. [0£. cildisc, i. cilH 
Child: see-isiiL] 

1 . Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood ; childlike ; infantile, juvenile. 

<9 1000 Cxdmon's Geu 2318 (Gr) Cildisc wesaii. fi374 
CuAurrR Troylus in. 1168 Wolc ye the childinc he jalousye 
countirfete? CX440 Hylton Sietla Per/. de W. 24^ 
I Ixxi, Thyse eniiampleR am chyldiKshe. 23B3 Sianyhurst 
Hineis 11. 1 Arb. » 65 This dwelling, wlieaic rests thee childish 
lulus. x6oo Shake W. Y. L. 11. vii 162 His bigge manly 
voice, I'urning againe toward childish trehhle. 2774 J. 
Wright in Atkenjenm (18B6 10 July 56/2 ’l*he youngest 
han.^Miiii a sweet cliildish expression. 2836 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Aur. I^tgh 1. 2, 1 feel . . my father's hand. .Stroke out 
Illy childish curls. 

2 . Exhibiting unduly the diaracteristics of child- 
hood ; not befitting mature age ; puerile, silly. 

a 1400 OcrLKVR De Reg. Princ. xxviii. (>860) 8 After thy 


38 What cannot be auoided, 'Twere cbildi*^ weakenesse to 
lament. x6fe G 1 anvt ll Sce/s. Set 23 The distinction . .is not 
. so childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed. x8oy xo Coi.eriixjr (1865) 217 The child- 

ish titles of anstocracy. 1867 Chamh. yml. 30 Nov. 739/2 
‘Childish’ and 'childlike' when applied to adults— uie 
former implying ceneure, and the latter the reverae, 1884 
Chr. World 30 Oct, 831/1 Child-like faith is not necessarily 
childiiih faith. 

B. Comb, as childish-minded, -mindedness. 
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1594 SitAKS. XicA. lir, f. iii. iA 9 f 1 am too childUh fooliBh 
for ihii World, a i6a6 (T.V ^ birds* u the kinj 


king 

shall 

consent. 1701 Stbblr TatUr No. 83 P s Neither Childish- 
rlioU- 


docs ; and have some childishmindedness wherein we 


young, nor Ueldam-old. 

CMi^ahly (tjai ldmi), adv. [f. Iirec. 4- -LT 2.] 
In a childish way. a. In a way belittinjr or proper 
to a child ; in the manner of a child. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylm rv, 804 My litel tonge If I dis< 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, It sholde . . chiidisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynte. a k66s Holvoav yuvenal 96^2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin. 1K5 
iJicKiNS Mut^ Fr, I. V, Childishly-inquiring eyes. 

Mias Braddon Ishmaet xxvii, A crop of fluffy curls 
frizzling childishly all over her head. 

b. In a way not behttinfr mature age; in a 
puerile, foolish, or silly manner. 

i «4 9 Eden Treat, Nttu Ind. (Arb.) xo Lactantius, child- 
i«ish?ye erringe denyed that, etc. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. 
V. Ixxxi. I la As some have childishly imagined. 1696 Trapp 
Comm. Malt. xxiy. 36 Many learned men, who have thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
174a Eieldino yos. a n(lre7vsiy. via. You talk foolishly and 
chijdishly. ^ 1879 M'Carthy Oitm 1 1880) 111. xlv. 345 

Childishly ignorant of many things. 

ChildishneM (t/ai ldijiies). [f. as prec. -f- 
-NKSH.] Childish oimlity. 

1. Quality or conduct natural to a child. 

iSaflTiNOAiK 1 Cor. Kui. xi I put awaye all childcsshnes. 

i6m Shakb. Cor. v. iit. .Speake thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
chililishncsse will moue rum more 'I'hen can uur Keasoris. 
1833 I .AMB Pita, Pop. Failacttt xii, The children of the 
very poor do not prattle .there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. ^ 1873 Symomds lirk. Poets viii. 246 A sort of 
southern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2. Quality or conduct nut befitting mature age ; 
jnierility, silliness, 

. SSS3 ' 1 ^'* Wilson Rhet. 9 Gentle in behavor without child- 
ishenes. Spencer Prophecies 99 From a weakness 

and childishness of temper. 174a Kicmardbom Pamela II. 
903 , 1 cannot bear this silly Childishness. 1883 A. Rouertr 
O. T. Revision x. 914 The most stupendous mass of child- 
ishness and folly. 

b. (wilh pl.\ A piece of childisihness. rare. 

^ 1987 Golding De Momay ix. i9o What a childishnesse 
is this? 1719 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. Pref., Follies and 
Childishnesses. 

1 3. - Childhood, rare. Ohs. 

1660 Ingelo Bentir. 4 * Ur, <x689) 11. xy Those years which 
are esteem'd the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

4. Seco9ui childishness : the childishness incident 
to old age, ‘second childhood* (see Childhood 4 '). 

x6oo Shakb. a. y. L. II. vii. X65 Last Scene of all .. Is 
second childishnesse, and meere obliuion. 17M Sterne 
7 V. Shandy 11. xix, 1809 to Coleridge Friend (18651 74 
I'heold man doth not become a child by means of his secona 
childishness. 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ah. (ed 3) 449 
The revelation made, .by Naomi in her second childishness. 
CMldleSS (tr9i‘lalos),a. [f. Child -LESS.] 
Having no chilcl or children ; without offspring. 

risoo Ormin 9^19 patt wif )»att hafTde ben A33 childlies. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9591 Sara was childeles. 1539 Coverdale 
I .Sam. XV. 33 Like as thy awerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. 1631 (rouGE God's Amnvs i. f 71. 119 By it, parents 
..have becne soone made childlesse. a syai Shefpielo 
(D k. Buckhm.).tr. Verg. Georg, iv. (I., I Tlie sad nightingale, 
when childless made. z86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 7 Being 
a childless widower. 

Childlessness (tpi ldleants). [f. prcc. + 
-NK8H.] Childless condition or quality. 

i860 PuBEY Mm. Proph. 60 Childlessness . . is the appro- 
priate .Tnd frequent punishment of sins of the flesh. 1869 
Tbollopr Can you forgive^ her xli. She recurred . . to her 
own childlessneKS, and to his extreme desire for an heir. 

Childlikep oMld-like (tjdi ldbik), a, iadv^ 
[f. as prec. + Like a. and adv. : a reconstruction 
of the same elements which appear in Childly.] 

1 . Belonging to or becoming a child ; filial. 

1^ T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594) 964 This 

childlike feara, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
love we owe to our common Father. 1991 Shakb. 7 W 
Gent. 111. i. 75, I thought the remnant of mine age Should 
haiie beene cherish'd by her child-like dutie. a x6oo Hooker 
(JA Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

2. Like a child ; (of qualities, actions, etc. ^ like 
those of a child, characteristic of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
nocence, meekness, etc., of children ; ouposed to 
childisky which is generally used in a baa sense. 

1738 Wesley Psalms xxxii. vii, 1 will instruct the childlike 
Heart x8as Southey ParoF^y 1. x; To place a child like 
trust in Providence. 1840 De Quimcey Mod. Superstit. 
Wks. (1854) HI. 905 In no subject U the difference between 
the childish and the childlike more touchingly brought for- 
ward. 1866 R. Cmambees Ess. 11. 194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a childlike simplicity. 

B. adv. Like a child ; childishly. 

1799 Pope Odyss. xv. 489 Him. child-like wandering forth, 
ril lead away. 186B PeUl Mall G. a Dec. xi The plot . . 
is V. simple as a nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy*. 

diiidlikeneii (tjaiddlaikndi). [f. prec. + 
-V8SB ] Childlike quality. 

1814 H. C. Robinson Diary 1 . xvil 499 Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in tneir nature. 

Farrar fyUm. Hist. iL (1871) 69 The humility and child- 
likeness demanded by Christianity. 

‘ ‘ ; i^tJaMdlines). fiare. [f. CHILDLY 


(tjai*ldiin% arch, rare. [f. Child 
sh, -p -lino, Jim. suffix. J A little child. 

ijSsB Goodwin in Jenkyn B/indGm/de 16 Young Simplicius, 
childiing. siM Bailey Mys.ic 138 The king of all the 
fairies to the Sidling thus *gan say. 

Cllildly (tjdi'ldli), a. and adv. fOE. cildltc^ {. 
did, Child -i- lie, -lt ; cf. manly, kingly, Ofte'n 
used in 19th c. literature, after having b^ obso- 
lete since 16th c.] A. adj, 

1. Of, belonging to, or natural to a child or 
childhood; childish. 

r 890 K. iELPRBO Bseda iv viii. (Bosw.) for Sera cildlican 


yido. e 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blanmhe 1095 Aher my yong 
childely wit. 1909 Hawen Past. Pleas. X19, 1 thought 
‘ yidly 


+ -MB68.] Childly miality ; childlikeness. 

1991 Westcott Introa. Steldy Gosp. vii. (ed. 51 376 1 
mility. childliness. and seir-sacrifice . . are set forth as 
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Hu- 

the 


Hawen Past. Pleas. ti9, 1 
me past al chyf^ly ygnoraunce. 1581 Makbeck Bk 7 of 
Notes 464 Because of their childlie age. i8z8 Todd, Childly 
, . Not in use. z8a7 Harr Guesses, Their childly brains are 
bewildered. Lu. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, 

Mart, St. Chruiifta, Beautlful-wingi^d childly shapes. 1891 
Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. <ed. 5) 938 A Mrfcct plan 
wilh childly simplicity 1864 Tennyson AylmePs P'/ela i8x 
A childly way with children. 

t 2. Becoming ur proper to a child (as related 
to parent) ; filial. Hence Childly fear. 

a 1400 Cor/. Myst ix. Maiy in Temple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a lor^yng love inoure Lorde. 1548 K. Hutten 
Sum Divinitte (5 iv b, This faieth also maketh dyfference 
bc-twene seruile feare and childelye feare. a 1995 Latimer 
Serm. 94th Sunday aft. Trin. 11 . 907 [To] stir up a childly 
love ill our hearts towards him. xrtv Nowell Horn, yust. 
0/ God in Liturg. Serv. Q. Elis. (1047) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his maicstie. 1583 Goi.ping Calvin on 
Dent, xlviii. 285 Ought wee not to yield him childely 
obedience t 

B. adv. In a childish or childlike manner, 
r 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xii. 65 (They] glorien full vcinli and 
ful childlt and lewdeii in tho lU. textis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
63 Childely. pueriltter. x8. . Mrs. Browning Lady Geral- 
dine xvit. Then she smiled around right child^. 

Cbildness (tjoi ldnes^. rare. [f. Child sb. 4 - 
-NKSM.] t a. Childish humour, childishness {obs.), 
b. Child quality, being a child (cf. Breadnebs). 

161 z Shaks Wint. T. 1. iL 170 He . . with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. 1856 Mrs. Carlvle Lett, 11 . 289 Aren’t you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Unspoken Serm. i. (1684) i a Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness. 

Childre, obs. pi. of Child. 

Children, plural of Child. 

CMldreilite t/i ldrSnoltV Min. [Named 1823, 
after Mr. Children, a mineralogist : see -ITE,] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

iSm in Emmons Min. 170. x^a Shepard Min. xas Chil- 
drenite approaches, in several ofits properties . . lazuiite. 

t Cld'idreilleaHi a. Ohs, [f. children, pi. of 
Child + -less.] Without children ; « Childless. 

1387 Trevisa Higden {x86^) I. 183 [pey] dradde also pat 
longe abidynge from home in werre . . schulde make hem 
childrenlese. 1966 XieLMCV Horace's Sat. y. Kiij, If thoue 
be ryche, and cnyldrcnles. 

Cilildsllip (ij^i'ldjip). Now rare. ff. Child 
sb. -♦■ -ship ; cf. sonship. (App. formed to render 
St, Paul*8 idoBfin'a.'^] 

I. The relationship of child to parent ; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. 

1939 Coverdale Rom. viii. 23 We. grone within in cure 
selues for the Childsbippe. xoia T. Adams Pruct. IVks. 
(1869) 111 . loi God’s actual choice, and our potential 
childship. i66a J. Sparrow tr. Behmen*s Rem. fvks., Def. 
e^st, Rtckter 19 It attaiiieth not the divine Childship, or 
Filiation. Law tr. Behmen's Mvet. Magnum xl.(i773) 
929 The inherited Adoption or Childship. 1886 Westcott 
St. yohn's Ep. 17 T.ove is the sign of divine childship. 
fa. Second childship : — * second childhood *. Obs. 
1691 Wood > 4 /A. Oxon. II. 646 Reduced to his second 
childship. .his memory was quite decayed. 

Chlldur, ® chilaer, obs. pi. of Child. 
Childwife. cUld-wife (see below). 

I I. (tfai'ld|W;>if ), A woman in childbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Obs. 

1489 Inv. in J. M. Cowper's Chutxhrv. Acc. St, Dnnstan’s 
Canteri., p. xii, J candeUtyke to stonde afore child wyfez, 
*499 ^Ul of Frere (Somerset Ho.\ To tho Ch. of S. Marg. 
Southw^ ij cusshonesof arras worke forchilde wife to sitt Sc 
knelo vppon. iSSE Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. 
App. xlv. 136 Thekinge . . held the child-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydwyfe. 
1^ Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 7 Let vs go. .to visite the child- 
wife, and to graiulate the father. i6|6 Chufrhw, Acc, 
Cundal {in N. kQ. Ser. iii. XL X38/9 A childwife pew.. 
261. 81/. Note. *l'he childwife pew we take to be the 'some 
convenient place * of the rubric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the time of her thanksgiving after child-birth. 

1 2. A midwife. Obs. rare. 

trpj Trbvisa Higden (Roilal VII. 495 Bi ^ counsaile of 
a childe yiyK\ohstHricis conrilio\ 

3. (tjoi'ldjwoij), A wife who is a child, a very 
young wife. (In this sense always with hyphen.) 

Nibs Yongb Cctmeos (1877) II.xIx. X99 Mary of Eng- 
land, the child-wife of Montfint. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp, 
xliv, ‘ Will you call roe a name 1 want you to call me !' 
inquired Dora ' Child-wife *. 
tOhUdwitd (t/>i*idw9it). Old Law. Also 
-wit. [0£. type child 4- W/A penalty, 

satisfaction made.1 A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child. 

SIM charter R^h. / in Rymer Peederm 1 . 59 Concestlmus, 
quod sine quietl de bridtol, at do childwite, at da giares 


giava- e laga Gloee. Law Terms In Rel Ant, I, 33 Child- 
wite, chaienga da serf ki saH( serve ancainta. ifoo Aa* 
MOLOK Chron. 9 That thedtenns. . be alia quyteofbryyg^ 
and childa wyta, yerisgiua and scotaie. 1607 in Cowel In . 
a.v. Childvnt, Within the Manner of Writtle in Com. Essex, 
every reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lora for a Fine three shillings four pence, and the customa 
is there also called Childwit 1861 Kilbv Liber AUms X17. 

Ohildyr(e,->M^rr, obs. pi. of Ciuld. 

Chile, obs. form of Chyle. 

Chile, ohlli, variant forms of Chilli. 
CUleite. Min. [Named 1853 Chile or 
Chili, where found -k -iTE.] A dark-brown vana- 
date of lime and copper. 
z868 Dana Mtn. 6x9. 

Chilenite- Min. [Named 1868 from Chili.] 
A silver-white compound of bismuth and silver. 
s868 Dana Min. 36. 

Chiliad (ki lidd). [ad. L. chilias, -ad~, a. Gr. 
X»h.ids, xtXidb-os, f. x^htoi thouiiand. Cf.F.chiliade.] 

1 . A group of 1000 (things) ; a thousand. 

1^ jT Dickenson Greene m Cone. (1878) 114 With a 
chiliBdc of crossc Fortunes. 1696 Sanderson Serm, (16B9) 
490 Dreads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in in this last Age. 1773 Horsley in Phil Trans. LXIV. 
300 C'hiliads offathum. 1876 F. Douse Grimm's 6 54. 
126 Centuries, perhaps . . chiliads of years before Clirist* 
t b. esp. of logarithmic tables. Obs. 

[1617 H. Hricgbs iriV/r) Logarithmorum ehilias prima.) 
1679 Gregory in Rigaud ('orr. Sci. Afr» (1841) II 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. i6m Phil, Trans, XIX. 
6x Briggs’s first I'wenty Chiliads of Logarithms. 1711-1800 
Bailby s. V.. Tables of Logarithms are often called Chiliad:^. 

2. A period of 1 000 years. 

1693 II- More Conject. Cahbal, (1713^ 99o I'he world then 
in the Seventh Chiliad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man 1 iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chiliads. 1868 G. Macdonald .. 9 FaAr»arff 
Parish 111 . ii. 3a The scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance. 

b. esp. The ‘ thousand years ' mentioned in Hev. 
XX. i-fi ; the millennium, rare. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. 1. iv. (xB^a) 3^^ Tis 
vident from Justin Martyr, that this doctrine of the ChiliBd 
'as in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians. 


, Who in 


1871 G. Macdonald fyht. pdney hr Imag. iv. 104 
the chiliad sees the day, shall feel No anxious heart. 

Hence Ohl’Uadal, Oblllfc’dlo adjs., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand years. 

z8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol, 1 . X15 Another chi- 
liadal repetition of the rour ages. 1854 Chamb. yrnl. I, 40 
We . . make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chiliadic periods. 

Clliliftg’Oll 1 kidi&g^n). [mod nd. Gr. x^htdycevot, 
f. xl^ioi thousand + yur-la angle. In mod. Fr. 
chiliogone.] A plane figure with a thousand angles. 

169a Norris Curs. Ref. 27 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we cannot represent in a distinct view, but may clearly un- 
derstand it. 1784 Watts Logic i. iii. ft 4 (1822) 46 When 
we speak of a chiliagonum. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iv. 
iii, He brings forward, as a great discovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right angles. 
Chuiahedron (kiiliahi-dr^n), rare. Also 
chilladdron. [mod. f. Gr. thousand 4 S?/>a 
seat, side.] A solid fi^re having a thousand sides. 

1690 Locke Hum. Una. ii. xxix. ft 14 He that thinks he 
has a distinct Idea of the Figure of a Chilia£dron, let him 
fur Trial's-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter, .and make it into a figure of 999 sides, 
t Chilia’nderp a. Obs. rare~^. [a. F. chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. x^b.iar8pos, f. x^^^oi + doSp- (uy^p) 
man.] Containing a thousand men. 

as6M Urquhart Rabelais iii. li. Mighty Oallioons the 
large Tloyts, the Chiliander and Myriander Ships, 
t ChilianiBm. Obs.rare~K -- ChiliasM- 
Pacitt Heresiop^. 291 The opinion of Chilianisme. 
CAUiarch (ki hiaik). [mod. ad. L. chiliarches, 
•archus, a. Gr. bpxbt 

ruler, f. dpx~tty to rule. In mod Fr. chiliarqueT] 
The commander of a thousand men ; properly 
a term of Greek or Roman Histpry. 

xbyp Blount Glossogr,, Chiliarch, 4 Coltonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thouaand mao. xytt Gibbon Decl. tfr 
F. (x8oa) VI. xxxiii. 15 Appointing eighty chitiarchs, or com- 
manders of thousanda 1879 C. Geikie Christ lx. 743 I he 
chiliarch in command of the garriaon. 

Chiliarohy (ki'Hiajki). [ad. Gr. xtXta^X^a ; cf. 
monarchy, heptarchy, etc.] 

1 1. Government by a thousand rulers. Obs. rare. 

1690 Exercitatim cone. Usurped Powers 18 Notan hept- 

ardw, but a chiliarchy, or mynarchy might follow. ' 

1 2. A body of a thousand men. Obs. (So in Gr.) 
1660 H. More Myst. Codl. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 

or Regiments, as 1 may 10 call them, of the Lamb, being 
summed up in this number, ifilg — Para. Prophet. 358. 
8. The post of chiliarch. ^ 

1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Ivi. X99 The chiliarchy 
which had been aseigned to himaelf. 

ChUiftBrn (ki‘li|d&z'm). [ad. Gr. f. 

Chiliad.] llie doctrine of the 
millennlnm ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. 


s 6 io Healey St, Aug. Citie cf God 8x9 This [promise] 
some applic to the prooie of Chillasme. 1879 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVI. 384 Chiliaam is the rule . . with the Chiistian writers 


of the second century. 1880 Fabrab Earfy Chr, 11 . x66 
Carnal notioM of Jewish chiliasm* 



Ogn»TAlT. 


OhiU^ (U-Ugfat). [mod. ad. L. tWiasta 

(AttBUitine), to. fa mod.F. ckut 

One who boW$ that Chritt will leign in 
penon on earth for a thouiand veart- a heliewr 
in the millennium; amillenarij ’ 

ingdo 



II. IV, I 171 The ' , —aa. .a, 

early asee. iSgB MAaaoN Milton 1 . 103. 

aitHb. a 1^1 Bk Mouhtacu Aetz tf Mon. (164a) go The 
opinion of the Jewe and Chiliast Chriatians. 


Thew the new ChiUattee. \UnUnUA^hi&u%%pSi 
^iliaiu, expounding liter* 
•Jjy Kingdome of a thcuaand yearn of Revel, xx. 6 to 
^ a temporal Kmgdome. iSgg Milman Zat. 

he Talmudic Tew* and. .the Chiliasta of the 



Cavb Anti^, Appitol (I’joa) 48 Hia millennary or 
chiliastick notiona. 1710 kxu Lift H . More That 

no one may , . have any Fabuloua and Chiliaatick Dreama 
. . concerning it. 1850 S. Maitland Kruvin (ed. aj x68 
Whether Cerinthua held the Chiliaatic doctrine. 1870 
ConUmp. Kev. XV. 39a The primitive Church* , for the fimt 
two or three centuriea was essentially chiliaatic. 

t Chilia-Btioal, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL^] Inclined to chiliastic doctrines. 

a 16^8 Medb lyks. IV. lii. 613 Judge by this, .how power* 
ful the Chiliaalical party yet was at the time of that Council. 

Hence Ohilia'atioaily adv. 

188a A. Seth Kant to Hegel 131 The coming of the King- 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiliastically as the end of the world. 

Chilifaotive, ohiliferous, etc. : see Chtli-. 
t Chilindre. Obs. Also 5 ohylendere, ohi- 
Under, obylander, -laundre, -lawndur, 6 ohi- 
landre. [ad. mcd.L. chilindr-us tin same sense) 
for I.,, cylittdrus, a. Gr. Hvkivbpot Cylinder : cf. 
It. cilindro * a kinde of diall * (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

[See 13-XAtb c. treatise De compoziciane chilindri^ and 
Hoveden's r'ractica cktlindri (Chaucer Soc. nt. i, n).] 

1:1386 Cmauc er Shipm. T. aoA And lat us ayne an noone 
as^ [>at ye^ may ffor by my cnilyndre [». r. chylcndcre, 
chihnderj it is pryme of day. CX430 Lvdg. Thebes 

(Arundel MS. xig If. 18) By my cnilyndre 1 jcan anon to 
•e, Thorgh he sonne hat ful cler gan shyne, Ot cluk that 
it drugh to nyne. c 1440 Promp. Parv 74 Cnylander or 
chylawndur. ^1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 573 CAtlinttrus, 
a leuel vel est tnsiruntentutn quo hon uotantur [a thy- 
laundre]. 1530 Palsg. aoVi Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chillofframzne, -liter, -metre : see Kilo-. 

Chiliomb (ki'li|( 9 [m). [a. Gr. (in 

Julian, etc.), formed in imitation of UarofA^tj He- 
catomb.] A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

Potter Antiq. Greece 11. iv. (1715) aig Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures. 1807 
Robinson Archmol. Grmca iii. iv. aog Mention is frequently 
made of hecatombs . . and of chiliombs. 


Chill (tjil), sb. Forms: 1 oole, oiele, olle, 
oylo, 2-4 ohele, 4 ohile, 5 oheele, 7- chill. 
[OE. rg/f, ci{le^ cold, coldness :~OTeut. type kali-z 
masc., f. kal-an to be Cold : not exemplified in 
the other Teut. langs. This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
Cold sb. Since c 1600 it has been revived, app. 
as a new formation from the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin. But see note to 
Chill v. For etymological relation of chilly cool^ 
+ kele^ acaUt cold^ and their derivatives, see Cold.] 

I. In OE and ME. (^hile^ eke/e, cheeky 

1 1. The former equivalent of the modem Cold, 
used, e.^.y of the coldness of the weather, frost. 

c 9 ms Psalter cxivii. 6 Biforan ansiene cclcs his. 

^897 K. jtIlfred Gregorys Past, xxxix. 385 For cicle 
[Cott. cile] n«Ie se slawa erian on wintra. 071 Blickl. 
Horn. 59 On cyle he bid afeded. c 1175 Lamb. ffom. (1867) 
33 Hunger and hurst and chele. a saoo Moral Ode in 
irin. Coil. Horn, aafi purst and hunger, chele \v. r. chule] 
and hete. ctwoo Ormin 1615 Wih'^ chele & hri^Rt & hunri* 
gerr. sa97 R. Glouc (Rollsl 15a pat water of Bape. .euer 
IS iliche hot. .& euere springeh ne be he chele so gret. c 1300 
St. Brandon 63 Ne chile ne hete ne fonde je no^t. 1387 
Trevisa liigden (Rolls) I. 135 Scythia, .hap moche wilcler* 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele. 1303 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xxiii. 3^6 Sitthen pei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte, 
Let hem cnewe as hei chosen. ?«i4oo Marie Artk. 3393, 
1 haiie cheueride for chele. a 140^50 Alexander 4x64 A 
velans vale, pare was a vile chuelc. 

II. In modern use [f. the vb. or adj.]. {chill.) 

2 . ColdnesB seizing upon or pervading the body ; 

an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc. ; the cold fit of an ague ; now 
especially a sudden ofTection of physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; hence, to catch 
a chili, to give {one) a chill, etc. 

1601 WsBVBR Mirr, Mart. A vj b, A cold congealed ice, a 
bloudlesse chilL tysa Dkrham Phys. Theol. (J.\ To have 
a sort of chill about his precordia and head. 1795 Southey 
^oan qfArex. 403 The death-doom'd foe, . Felt such a chill 
nan through his shivering frame. 180a Med. JrnL VIII. 
3x0 Irregular chills, fever and sweats. t86»-i Fta Night* 
INGALB Nursing 91 You may give a baby a chill which 
will kill it. .without giving it fresh air at all. 


84 fi 


». A coldnciB of the oir, wtter, etc., which tends i 
to make one Miiver ; o cold which has a dcpi«^g, | 
benumbing, or peoetraBng effect on the body. 
To take the chul off (a liquid) s to raise it to a 
temperate heat KcolUqX 

1788 Uj. Auckland Dieure in S/siMCxBfix)!!. 80 At about 
six the air , ^hanged suddenly to a <^ 11 . i8te Tyndall Glmc, 

L I II. 84 The chill was painful to the teeth, t86B Miea 
Yohob /fx/i/s St. John 1 34 The chill of early dawn. 1S70 
^MNYSOM /’tfiWag- e/ i 4 rMMr 96 A deathwhite mist .. 
Whewf the chill, to him who breathed it, drew Down with 
his blo^, till all hU heart was cold. 

b. in pi. Chilling states of the atmosphere. 
sSga LjHunt Poems 167 No sooner have the chills wlth- 
^awn, Than the bright elm is tufled on the lawn. 1833 
N. fixxcn’v Physics 11 . ^ llie chills of night and the biting 
blasts of winter. 1887 Stbvsnson Utuierutoods l xxvii, 58. 

A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feelings. To cast or 
throw a chill over\ lo damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 


■®"* Bvhon Sard. 1 ii, A chill Comes o’er my heart 1874 
MoxLxe iomprofttise (x886i 14 The comparatively prosaic 
rmults. .have thrown a chill over our i»liucal imaginations, 
b. Absence of warmth of feeling or sympathy; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1837 Ht. Maktineau Soc. Amer. HI 85 We in no in- 
stance that 1 remember failed t6 dissipate the chill ^ show- 
t were ready to .. be sociable. 1839 Dickens 

iVitA. Nick, viii, The boys gave three feeble cheera Such 
cheers ! sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

O. techn. An iion mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making ‘ chilled * castings ; cf. 
Chill v. 6. 


1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. 1879 CasselPs Techn. Educ. 
* Vm2o Iron . .which had been cast in an iron mould or * chill 
b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 

*874 Trans, Atner. Inst. Min. Engineers II. 6o Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass, bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill. 

6. Painting. A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ‘ blooming.’ 

1871 Tyndall Eragtn. Science II. viii. (ed. 6) 1x7. 

Chill Also 5 ohele, 6 ohyU, ohil, 

6, 9 Sc. sohil(l. [Mostly since i6lh c. : app. f. 
Chill sb. : cf. the use of cold both as adj. ancf sb.] 

1 . ‘Cold ; cold lo the touch* (J.) ; now always 
unpleasantly, depressingly. or injuriously cold; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vii. xii. X09 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryuere Of Anten {eelidMtnque Amefmn\, s|^ 
Bellenpen Cron. Scot. (xSai) i p. Ivi, In winter quhen maiAt 
Bchill and persand stormes apnerit. 1570 Levins Manip. 
133 Chil, cold algidus. 1640 Milton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chill. 166a Fuller H'^orthies 
(1840) 111 . 394 Which [Lime] bestowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it to a fruitful consi.stency. 1730 I'homson 
Autumn 1083 And humid Evening, gliding o’er the sky In 
her chill progress. 1797 Coleridge Christabel i, The night 
is chill. sBaia Scorr Monast. i.x, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves. 

2 . Depressingly affected by cold ; having a per- 
vading ^en8ation of cold ; * creeping * or shivering 
with cold. 


1608 Shaks. Per. 11. i. 77 My veins are chilL a 1683 Sir 
T, Browne Misc. Tracts iii. xox Being frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soon after died. s8s8 Mrs. Shbllkv 
Erankenst. xi, They had a fire to warm them when chill. 
i8ai Keats Isabel 617 She kiss'd it with a lip more chill 
than stone. 1643 Sir T. Mari in My Namesake in Frasers 
Mag. Dec., 1 felt iny person growing chiller and chiller, 
b. Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1376 Turberv. Bh. Venerie 185 They are verie chyll of 
colue, and . . where there is any fire, they will creepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. x6oi Shaks. Alls 
Well IV. V. 56 The nianie will be too chill and tender, 

3 . To run chill (of the blood) ; to blow chill, etc. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 344 My very Blood ran chill in my 

Veins. 1794 Sullivan VuwNat. 11 . 13 H ow chill and tardy 
runs the bl<^. 1833-53 Whist le-Binkie tSc. .Songs) Scr. 
II. xa The nichtis mirk, and the wind blawsschill. 

4 . fig. a. Said of circumstances or influences 
which repress warmth of feeling, enthusiasm, etc. 
In quot. 1400 perhaps simply ‘cold, cold-blooded *. 

1^x400 Destr, Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite be cherisst 
hurghe a chele yre.J 1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Chill Penury 
repress’d their noble rage. 1877 Gladstone Gleau. IV. 
xiv. 350 I'he chill elevation of political philosophy. 1883 A. 
Dodson in Harper's Mag. Dec. xo8 Let those who wifi be 
proud and chill. 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. 1. xxii. Oft therefore have 
1 chid my tender Muse ; Oft my chill breast beats off her 
fluttering wing. 1699 Garth Dispens. 1. (xvooi 4 Chill Vir- 
gins redden into Flame. 1873 Geo, Eliot Middlem. 11. xx, 
One of whom would presently survive in chiller loneliness. 
iM B. Taylor Deukalion 11, iii. 71 Their chill calm of 
changeless being. 

5 . Comb. y oA chill fit \ chill-looking 

18x3 Evangelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-nts, the Holy Ghost has directed the use of seal as a 
cloke. Mall G. 5 Oct. i/i A large, chill-looking 

room, with a polished floor and very little furniture. 

Chill (t/il), V. Forms : 4 6 ohyll, ohil(le, (7 
oheel), 6- ohill. [First found in 14th c., but not 
frequent before 16th ; app. f. Chill sb . : but evi- 
dence is deficient. 

It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de* 


. .tOSt'tilSj ' ' 


diMsd ftom a pL ppla; M/Af Shart 

from a vb. 

mid. If so, the whole lator tarits mMilf v.^ adj.t ibd ik 
(si^ would bo diHina ffom the MC sbj 

1. To grow or become cold ; to be InitirioiisW 
cold. 

u ^ ahaunged Her dwm A 

chylled m 1? all ^ hart. 1570 Lavras Manip. xsg To chil 
■^^BarBt Ajo. C 474 To Chfil for 
colde: to In gw ^Ide. idflS Gurhall CAr. in Arm. 
***^!i** A?. outward paits bum, but the In* 

ward chill, m Moxom MecE Bxerc. 104 That the Glow 
Chill not (as Work-men say when it cools> . . as it chills, it 
thickens. 1730 Db Foe Moll Ft. /x8mi 398 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the name of Newgate. 

t 2 . esp. To shiver or shudder with cold* Ohs. 

75 Chyllyn, for colde, fir^eio. 
riSSs'i. 374,1 Chilleand Chever for this 
Ornble chaunce. xgie Paugk. 483/a My handes ehyll, met 
ma$ns me/rissonnent. 1560 A. L. tr. CahfiH's iSerm, Serme 
Exech. Epist., Sometime chillingand chatering with coldk 
S**®***” df. H$$bberdgQ3T^n Ape , . did nought hut 
chill and quake* 

b. Of things : ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 

IS* lit t U i 


•tnkiny, the more firm and fast it shews it to be. 

3 . 1 o be seized with a sudden chill. 

'Y* P^{ryy 75 A hoarse sigh rattled 

up his throat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, atiq arose no 
more. 1883 Daily Nj^s 5 July 5/5 He was carried out 
into the pane, but chilled suddenly and fainted. 

II. trans. 

4 . To make cold, lower the temperature of ab- 
aolulely; to affect sensibly and injuriously with 
cold ; to give a chil! to. Also absol. 

[The first quot. is very doubtful ; perh. it is chile or cAlA 
adj., but 3 MSS. have child, i scheld, 3 cold.) 

1399 Langl. P, Pi. C. xviii. 40 And charite bat child is 
now • shoule chaufen of himself, 1581 Mulc aster Posi- 
ttons vi. 1x887) 45 Heat humes, cold chilles. 16^ Drydbn 
L ong. Granada u i, Ev’ry Ijsdy's Blood with Fear was chill’d. 
S764 Goldsm. 7'rav, 173 Winter lingering chills the lap of 
May. iM Huxley Physiogr. 153 Cold stones and other 
objects which have become billed by free radiation, 
b. To deaden, benumb, blight, or blast with cold. 

1707 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Plonier, You must, .defend 
your Auriculas . . from Rains that chill them, syta Black* 
MORB Creation ill, The fruits decay, .by snows immod'rate 
chilled. 


C. With advb. extension : To chill up, down, etc. 
* *774 Goldsm Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 41 The marmout *. 
has all Its faculties chilled up in winter. 

fig- To affect as with cold ; to check, depress, 
or lower (warmth, ardour, etc.) ; to damp, deject, 
dispirit. 

1597 Hooker Bed. Pol. v. Ixvii. | xa a»lllclh. all warmth 
of zeal. 16x8 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 434 The promoter . . 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir Thomas Brookes, and Sir 
Thomas much checlcd. a Lord’s Supp. (1677) 

X33 Sifting and disputing too wldly chill all warmth of our 
zeal. 1781 Gibbon Drc/. 4> F. 11 . xxvL 3X Age had chilled 
the danng spirit of Athaiiartc i8ae W . 1 rvimq Sketch Bk. 
1 . 308 A supercilious air that chilled admiration. 1849 Ro- 
bertson .S'rr//r. Scr. I. xxi. (1866)349 Nothing chills theneart 
like., distrust. 1869 Freeman AW/n. 0^^.(18761 111. xii. 170 
Their courage was chilled by the ill success of their arms. 

6. techn. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden it ; esp. in moulding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molien 
metal in the mould to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
))e effected, or by casting altogether in an iron 
mould. 


*831 J. Holland A/oni//^ Metals 1. 338 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
*•83 Kane Grinnell Exb. xxxiv. (1856) 897 The frozen 
mercury resembled . . lead, recently chilled after melting, 
*875 Drb Diet. Arts II. 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling, 

7 . To dull or deaden (a vamii^hed surface) by 
cold or other agency ; to ‘ bloom *. 

1859 Gulligk & Timbs Paint. 3x4 Whatever varnish may 
be employed, a current of cold or damp air, which ’chills' 
or * blooms' them [paintings] should be avoided. 

8. colloq. To take the chill, or aensation of active 
cold, off ( a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

isiSag Forbv roc. East Anglia, Chill, to take off ex- 
treme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather. 1836 9 Dickens Sk. Box x866) 
37s A pint pot, the contents of which were ' chilling’ on the 
hob. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss, av., I often gets my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes home 
winter evenings. x88z Evans Leicestersh. Gloss, a v., I>id 
you chill the water for the 'ossest 

Chill- in comb. [Various parts of speech.] 

1 1* Chill-oold [either ‘ as cold as chill , like 
ice-cold, stone-cold-, or. as sometimes found, ohlUad* 
oold, like burnt black]. 

a. adj., also chllled-oold, aompletely chilled, 
thoroughly cold. 

1563 Elding Ovids Met. v, (imt) 135 A chil-cold swei 
my sieged limmes opprest. 1591 Nashb Introd. Sidsuy’s 
Asir. 4 Stella, The earth, .snatcht thee too soone into her 
chilled colde arroea sEjM Marlowe Didow. i. 363 Dipped it 
in the old King’s ohiH-cold blood. s6es Dounfail Earl 
^Huntington 11. i. Hazl. VIII. 136 Friendship, 

honesty. Are chill-cold, dead with cold. i6st Barkstbd 
Hiren (X876) 74 Tendring their spotlesse vows, in child-cold 
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dew, Of virgin tenrec. idia J. Davies Muu^sSturff, 49 (D*) 
A chiiUcoid Hloud . , Fleets through my veines. 
b. sb. Chill coldness. 

1693 Kobkstson Pkra$t 9 h 343 A chilhcold, algor, 

2 . Chill-hardening (see c]uot.) ; ohill-plough, 
a plough having a share * chilled ’ on the nnder 
surface : see Chilled 2 ; ohill-rooni» a room for 
chilling or rcfri^ating meat, etc. 

X874 ,K NIGHT Diet, Mem,^ Ckill’kardtHingy a mode of 
tempering steel-cuttina instruments, by exposing the red- 
hot metal to a blaat or cold air. 1884 Harptf^i 
9q8/i The animal is hung up., and then left to cool in the 
cnili-room . . preparatory to shipping. 1886 York Herald 
93 Aiig. 3/6 'i'here are several iniitatioos of the original 
American chill plow in the market. 

Chill, obs. and dial. f. I will \ see Cu p?‘on, 
Chllld, obs. form of Child. 

Chilled (tjild),/// a. [f. Chill v. + -kdI.] 

1 . Made sensibly cold ; injuhoasly or nnpfea* 
sont’y affected with cold. 

^ 1598 Chapman Iliad \, iK ^ He said, and Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake. x8aD Kkais Lamia 
I. 140 The God f )stcring her chilled hand. x86s Dickicnm 
Mut.Pr, iii.i, Presenting a cutiifortable rampart ot shuulder 
to the chilled figure of the man. 1877 Bhvant fJttU People 
0/ Snmv 993 Strove. .’To make the cninctl blood move. 

2 . techn. Of cast iron : Rapidly cooled, and so 
hardened. Cf. CbiLL V, 6. 

1B3X [sec CniiLr'. 6]. s868 Pall MallG. a Dec., Major 

Palllser, whose inventions— particularly his chilled shot — 
have been and arc productive of enormous saving to the 
country. 1873 U rb Diet, ArltW 474 Their chilled plough- 
shares and crultcd railway chairs are cast in moulds of such 
a coiptruLtiun that the melted iron conies in contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled. 1883 Hirminf^kam Daily Post zi Oex, Mixing 
metal, annealings, casting chilled ploughshares. 

8. ratiiiiu^. Clouded or * bloomed \ 
x88a Moi.lkt Art Diet., C killed <Fr. ckanciMure\ said of 
a moisture on the varnish of a picture by which the defect 
of ciuudincss called Blooming is caused. 

4 . With the chill taken off. 

188a Fteld f Oct 505 A thirsty horse, .can then be cither 
given gruel or chilled water. 

t 6. CV/i//^r/-ruA/; « chill-cold : Bee Chill-. Obe. 
Cbiller (tji 1 m). [f. Chill v. -kr^.] One who 
or that which chills. AUo in comh.^ aa hcer-chillcr, 
1798 Mary WoLLsroNRca. Posth. IVki. III. 1. 149 Tor- 
mented, as 1 now am, by these North-east chillers . Give 
me, gracious Heaven ! at least, genial weather. xSj^ [see 
Bkur jA* 4]. 

Cfllilli, Ollilly (tji li). Forms: 7 ohille, 7-9 
chile, 8 chilly, 9 ohiU, 7- ohilU, PI. ohUlies. 
[In S[). ehiU, ehili^ a. Mexican ckilli^ the native 
name in 16th c. 

Simeon Diet, I.angue Nakuail, has ' Chilli, pinient dont 
oil compte douze esp^ces piincipales: il «ert it composer 
avec le mals une boisson er£s-recherchc‘e ckilti atolU, chilla- 
totli*. * ckilatl OAW de chilli*, etc. As early m.s z6^x, 
Bontius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America * quasi dicas piper a Ckile *.] 

1 . Tile dried pod of s[:)ecie8 of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C.at%miumfastigiatum,m\^ frutcscens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a deep 
red colour when ripe, are largely used as a condi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder form the basis 
of Cayenne pep[>er, 

x86a H. STuaBK Ind, Nectar ii. 10 Some Pepper called 
Chillo. .was put in. 9676 Worlioge Cpder (1691 1 179 Two 
Cods, or Potls, of Chile, Ihid. 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. Chambkrlavnb Coffee, Tea hr Ckoc. 89 Some bold 
there are but two sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Eastern which is (.nuger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico. 1848 Thackeray Van. P’air iii. 
(iBsj) t 8 *Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp', said Joseph, 
really interested. 'A chili’, said Rebecca, gasping; *oh 
yes I ’ She thought a chiU was something cool, a» its name 
imported. 1870 Ybats Nat. Hist, Comm. T49 in tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantities, 
b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

»«43 Prescott Mexico iii. yi. (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the iuicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper. 

2 . Comb., as ohilli- vinegar, vinegar flavoured 
with chillies. 

s8f8 Byron BePPo vili, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey. 
Chillily (tji‘lili), adv. [f. Chilly a. + -ly-.] 
In a chilly or chilling manner. 

A 1849 1 . C Manoan Poems (185^ 75 Winter’s blast From 
the north is chillily returning. 1814 Genii. Mag. Feb. xao, 
1888 G. Allkn In all Skades II. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended. to ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

ChillineflS (t/i lin^). [f. Chilly a. -h -irsss.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 63. b/i Chillynes^ or sense of Cold. 
X7M Acharo in Phil. Trans. Llll. xoa T*lie bird . . from a 
chillyneM in the air, did not revive to be able to fly, 1763 
Mackbnzib Phil. Trans, LIV. 74 The pestilential fever 
skews itself first by a chilliness and shiverinffs. 1817 J. Gil- 
CMSiBT SntelUct. Patrimony 45 Cheerless ckillineas of heart. 

flliilUTig * (t/i liq', vbl. sb. [f. Chill v, + -inuI.] 
The action of the verb Chill in various senses. 


1393 Lanou P. pi. C. IX. 335 For chiltynge of hir Maw*. 
c X440 PromP. Parv, js Chyirynge of tethe or olmr lyke, 
(r&idor, imp EvBLVit AW. Hart, (ryao) ao6 The Water 
enaangers the chilling and rotting of the fibres. iSfis Fta 
Nichtimoalb Nnrsiitg u. 13 Whenever a tendency to chUL 
ing is discovered, hot bottles, .should be made use oC 
D. sfee . ; see Chill v. 6. 
s83i I. Holland Mamsff. Metals 1 . 7a To case-harden 
mUroad plates by casting them upon a piece of cold iron. . 


[Isl termed chilling^ s8k Meted iVorUwvL xeoThe property 
of chilling In iron is dependent to a large extent on the ab- 
sence of rilicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third form. 

CllilliUff (tfi'li^)^ ppl. a. [f. as prec. -uro^.] 

1 . That chills : in various sensoi ol the verb. 

¥/ii4oe Marts Artk. 9966 The chillande watire one his 

chekes rynnyde. c 1400 Pallad. on Hash. iv. 459 At Juill 
and Aust in landes chillingest \ fngidissimis\. 1^3 Sack- 
viLLB Mprr. Mag. Induct. 4 His Iroety face With chilling 
cold had pearst the tender green. 1588 Shaks. Til. ^4. 11. 
iii. 9X9 A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling ioynta. 1706 
.S>^irr On Poetry, Our chilling Climate baldly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. 1814 Scott Ld. 0 / Isles v. xvi, 
CtiilUng news. 1870 Gbo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xviL 144 
Chilling suspicious manners. 1878 Huxlbv Pkystogr. 40. 

2 . Comb.., as ehiUing'Cold, so cold as to chill. 

z6t6 R. CAirENTBR Past Ckarge 14 Some of them were 

chilling cold in charitie. iSoz Southey Tkalada x. xii, To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence OEl’llingly adv. 

CI784 in Mad. D’Akrlay <F. Hall). 

. Muorb Poems I. 349 lliiiik not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts, Is the veil of a vestal severe. X84Z Bimehiv. 
Mag. L. 737 Kveninz's bremie blew chillingly, x^ Pall 
Mall G. 95 Aug. 9 Next-door neighbours . . are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. 

Chillish, a, [f- Chill -ibh Rather chill. 

x8.. in Chalmers, (F. Halk 

CliillneaiH (t/i lnes). [f. Chill a. -t- -nesb.] 
Chill quality or condition. 

1 . Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality. 

1598 F LORio, Gelutezta, coldnesse, chilnesse, freaslng, 
frost. X607 Walkingtoh Opt. Glass 99 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. 1784 Johnson Lett, ai Apr., Not 
caring to venture the chillnoss of the evening. x8M Haw- 
1 HORNE yfwvrr. Noie-bks. (1879) H. 41 After so much stormy 
chilliiess. 

2 . The sensation of cold ; the state of being un- 
pleasantly cold and shivering. 

XS99 A M. cr. GahelhouePs Bk. Physicke 994/1 If it [the 
pingucj take him with . cliillness . . cover him well that he 
may sweate. x6a6 Bacon Sytoa § 793 I'here fdlloweth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body. X745 De foe's Lng. 
Trtuiesman (1841) 1. vii 47 He CMnot think of it but as we 
do of the grave, with a Lhtllncss in the blood and a tremonr 
ill the spirits. 1769 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 11790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness. .it ought tol>e discontinued. 
x8a3 ScoiT Pej>eril xxxv, The chillncss of his ankles. 

S.^^. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 
ing, or manner ; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 O. .SeugwicivE Serm. (1639)93 Why that remliuienesse 
and chilnesse to encourage, .the exercise of Armes? 170X 
Whitehead Truth Prevalent 59 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. 1734 Johnson Life Cave^ Wks. IV. 599 The same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conver»tion. 
Hawthorne Mosses 11. ui. (1864) 68 The chillness of his 
moral atmosphere. 

II Cllilllllli (tji'lam). [Hindi cktlam!] 

The part of the hookah containing the tobacco 
and charcoal balls ; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the * fill * 
of tobacco. 

xtBx j. I.iNDRAY in Lives Lindsays III. (Y.\ Dressing a 
hubble-bubble, per week at 3chillums a day. i8e8 KueHl- 
bask I. iL tY.X Every sound was hushed but. .the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan i, It 
was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 

li Chillxillioliea. [Hindi chilamcht.'] A wash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned copi>er. 

*7*5 in J- T. Wheeler Madras II. a40tY.) The chelumrie 
of Manilla work. 1794 European Mag. xxvi. 989 Sir John 
Kennaway got a Cmllumchcc made here. 1851 Mawbon 
Comm, SirC. Napier A chitumchee of water sans soap 
was provided. 18^ Lang Wand. India 146 Empty a bottle 
of brandy or gin into your chillumchee. 

Chilly (tp ro» Also 6 ohyllie, 6-7 ohillie. 
[f. Chill sb -yL] Characterized by chillness. 

1 , That chills or produces the sensation of cold ; 
appreciably or disagreeably cold. 

X570 I'VRRBKV. Lever to kis care/ult Bed, Ne heate . - 
May bate my chillie colde. XS73 Twynb /Emetd. xi. Hh j b. 
Nights chyllie shade. 17x3 Popb Odyss. xii. 43^ A chilly 
fear conge^'d my vital blood. Z793 Southky 7ri. Woman 
194 The chilly miKU of eventide, xl^ Lytton Caxtons iii. 
vi. It was as chilly as if it had been October. 

2 . Affected by a chill or by cold ; feeling rather 
cold, coldish, b. Sensitive to cold, easily chilled. 

1611 Fiz)rio, Griccioloso, chillie or shiuering through cold. 
17*7 W. PuLTRNEV in Colmeut's Postk. Lett.uZvo) la By 
nursing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abroad without catching cold. 1839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxii, The chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 
crept shivering to his early toiL 1878 N. Amer. Rev, 
CXXVl. 93, 1 . . found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of 
a chilly nature. 

d. fig. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 
i8ax W. Spalding Italy k It, Isl. X. 143 A chilly feeling 
in which for a time grief is Kept aloof by tear. 18714 Moblby 
Compromise (x886> 33 Very chilly to general theories, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. 

4 . In comb., os chillyfinnred, ^hearted, adjs. 
f8f8 Kbats Rndymion iv. 971 uhilty-finger’d spring. i88§ 
Tbollopb Belton Est. xix. 993 He was raUty-bearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make hhn a good ton. 
ChUly Chill o. + •lt 2.] In 

a chill manner, with chilmeoa. 

O. Sbdgwickb Chrises CounesU xe Done . . col^^ 
diiny, osrelesly. 1788 Masoii Carmx^m Ode I (R.) The 
midnight air falls ch illy on my breast. Hr. MABTinaAtf 

Farrere L x The March wind bbw iadiiliy. 


il C!hllo*OM4. Obe, Also oheitoonoft. [f. Or. 
X<Lhur lip -I- maidt evil.] (See quot). 

17x3 Kbrskv, ChUoeaee, a c^cr of the mouib, a disease 
which often hapoeos to young children. 17^-18^0 in 
Bailey, i860 in Sf atnb Exp, Lex, 

ChilognathaA (kail|rgni|7fin), a., sh. ZooL 
[f. mod.E. Chilognatha sb. pL, name of the order, 
1. Gr. jaw.] Belonging to, or 

a member of, an order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and neads fumisbed 
with two pairs of niaxilltc, of which the second 
pair are united to form a lower lip. 

xSm Kirby Hab. 4* Inst, Anim. II. xvi. 74 The Chilo- 
gnathans, in their young state come nearest to the insect or 
hexapod tribes. 1878 Bbll GegsnbauePs Comp. Anal. 944 
In the Chilognatha the second and third pairs are converts 
into a kind of lower lip. 

Chilogna-tl^orm, a. [f. prec. + -form.] 
Having uie form of the Ckilognatka : applied by 
Macleay and Kirby to the larvse of those coleop- 
terous insects which are herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. 

I{ Chiloma (k3ilif«*m&). Zcol, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
XtiKatisa riui, edge, f. xetAor lip. Cf. Fr. Mlbme.] 
The upper lip of a mammal when tumid and con- 
tinued without interruption from the nose. 
z88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. o 

t Chilonlc, tz. Obs,—^ [o. Fr. chilonique 
(Cotgr.), f. Chilon (X/Xoiv), one of the seven wise 
men of Greece.] [.See quot.) So also Chllo'nlan a. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Ckilonick, brief, succinct, 
compendious, from one of the Grecian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and writings was very short. Cotgr. 
xyo8-x5 Kersey, Chilonian or Ckilonick . . as a Chilonick 
Style. i7ai-i8eo in Bailrv, Chilonian, CkilonUk. 

Chilopod (ksi’lop^/d). Zool. [i.moCi.V.. chiltr- 
poda i>b. pi. (also used as Kn^.), f. (^r. xc<Aof lip 
+ irovs, iTob~ 6 s foot. In mod.K cbrlppode.} 

A member of the Chilopoda, an ortier of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anterior pairs 
of legs converted into fout-jaws. The order con- 
tains the Centipedes proper. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 67/1 Chilopoda .. are carnivor- 
OU.S, and crawl aliout by night . . They conceal themselves 
under stones and fallen trees, and are all found in rotten 
wood. 

Hence diilo’poAan a. and sb. as prec. Chllo- 
po'diform a., having the form of a centipede: 
applied to coleopterous larvae, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body. OhUo* 
podimo’xplioiui a. prec. d&llo'poAoua a., of 
the natnre of the Chilopoda. 

18^ KiRmr Hah. Inst, Anim. II. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centipedes. 1808 — Kntomol. 111. xxix. 166 Those 
[larvae] of the Gyrunectima being the mast perfect chilopu- 
dimorphous of the whole. 1B39 47 Todd Cycl. Anal. 111. 
551/z In the Chilopodous genera. 

ChiloatomatOTUI (kaikTstp-mfitas), a. 2 lool, 
[f. Gr. lip + trrbuar- mouth -f- -uus.l Hav- 

ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip. 

x88x A W. Watbrs in Atksnxum 7 May 696/2 On Fossil 
ChiloslomatouA Bryozoa from the Yarra-Yarra. 
Chiltern (tji ltajn). Also 6 obylturne, ohil- 
torne, 8 ohiltum. \Ciltern occurs as a proper 
name in the 0£. Chron. anno 1009 ; but also, since 
i6th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be from the proper name, though the con- 
verse is also possible ; at present no ex]danation 
of the word is known.] 

1 . Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, quite across Buckingham- 
shire into Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. 

a xiBB O, E. Ckron. (Laud MS.) an xogoDa sfter middan 
wiiitra hi nainon ba mnne upgang utiburn Cilteriv and swa 
to Oxneforda. 1747 Caste Hist* Ejsg. J. 483 'fhe wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and HeqTordshu%, called the 
Chiltera. 

2 . ChilUm Hundreds : a name given to five (or 
more strictly four and a halO hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and &ree in Bncklngnamshire, which con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills. The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs. These offices 
have long been obsolete or merely nominal, bat 
that of the three Budcinghamshire hundreds (Stoke. 
Desboroagh, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several Petitions offices, now used for a special 
purpose. No member of mrliament is by law at 
liberty to resign his ieat,Ho long as he is duly 
qualtM; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts on office of profit under the Crown most 
vacate his seat, subject to re-election, A member 
desiring to resira therefore applies for the Stevfopi- 
skip 0 / the Chiltern Hundreds^ or other similar 
appointment, which is, by a legal figment, held to 
be such on ofifice ; the appointment neoessitates 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pur- 
pose, is again resigned, so os to be ready for 
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eoDfermeiit upon the next member thet vHihcf to 
make the same use of it. 

The holding of an office of profit under the Croern hecame 
a dUqiaalificat^ iti 1707. It was iK>t till 1740 that the 
Stewardship of a royal manor was used in order to create a 
disqualification.-' In that year Sir Watkin Wynn toi^ the 
Stewardship of H. M. Lordship and Manor of Bromiield 
and Yale (which was again taken in 1740). In 1748 Ld. 
Mkldlesex look the Head Stewardship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. xy^o-si John Pitt, M.P. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, 
which has conte to be the ordmary form, except when a 
second resignation Ukes pl^ before this is vacant. 

ciefio Rot, Hund. 1 . aVa Aria hundreda Ciltrie sunt 
in nanu domini Reais, scilicet Dosteberge, Stokes &. 
Burnham. 1653 Pari, Sttrpe^t Bucks No. 4 (MS. Kecd. 
Off.) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and profitts of the 
three Hundreds commonly called or knowne by the name 
of Three Hundreds of Chilturne, with y Courts and 
Bayliwick thereunto belonging. . within^ county of Bucks, 
parcell of the possessions of Charles Stuart late King of 
England, made and taken by us whose names are here- 
unto subscribed. 1^31 Entry in youmal of /Jo. Comnt.^ 
Who since his election, .hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H. M.'s 7 'hree Chiltem Hundr^s of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1^3 BHt. Mng. IV. 976 Norborae Berkley, Esq.,#teward 
ce the manor of the three Chiltem Hundreds, sffii Hat- 
bell Prsesdra/s {ithi) II. 55. iSit Evans Pari. Dob. I. 

1 ^3 A representative of the city of London, in the room of 
Harvey (Jombe, Esq. wlio had accepted the Chiltem Hun- 
dreds. sfi44 May Pari, Pmettoo 340. 1863 /bid. 709. 

tMfi 1/oi.uspT., * If he doubts it, let him apply for the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and present himself for re-election.' 

8. a. and sb. Applied to a kind of soil, and to 
diiiitiicts having this soil : see qnots. 

I5»3 Fitxherb. Hush. Bj, There be many manerofgroundes 
and soyles. Some whyie cley, some redde city, some grauell 
or chylturne. a 1640 Jackson Cretd xti. x. Agar or Sinut 
js not such a general name of the whole mountain country 
in Arabia as wold or chiltem is in English. i66p Wok- 
Lioox Syst. 11681) 13 Compare such Counties and 

Places in England, that are for die most part upon En- 
closure, with the Champion or Cliilterne Counties or Places. 
1750 W. Ki.lis Mod. //ushoiuiman II. i. 97 Hertfordshire 
in general, most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 
in chalky^ sandy, gravelly*, and loamy soils, are deservedly 
called Chilturn countries, as Ijeing of a short dry nature, and 
lying in dry hituations. Hud. of Vol. VL Chiltem and 

Vale Farming explained. 

t Chiltar-wlieat. Ohs. [po-ssibly connected 
with prec., as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat 
of an inferior kind or quality. 

1614 Markham Cheap /lush. (1693) im One trough full of 
•mall chiller- wheat, and another witii water. Thid. vii. 
xxiv, Sprinkle into it die grains of small chiltcr-whc.^t. 

t Chi'lto^te. Afin. Ohs. [Named by Eminons 
after Dr. Chilton : sec -itk.] -u Phrhnitk. 
tfitt Dana Min. 4x1. 

Chiltting, chiltyng, obs. f. Chtloino. 
Chilver Ji lvai 1. [( ) E. dlfer-^ cHfor-lgmb ewe- 
lamb, corresp. to OHG. c/iilburray dra fMlKL 
c/tilbere, mo^l.G. llav. dial, kilbate^ kilbete\ cf. 
Swiss kilber masc. * young wether \ Bav. kilbem 
to lamb) ; the stem kilb^ is an ablaut form of katb- 
in katboz- Calf; there are many related words 
outsid^ Teutonic, with the phonetic base glbh-^ 
designating the young of animals.] 

A ewe- lamb : commonly oUlvar-lajnb. (Found 
in 0£., and still common in southern dialects, 
though not evidenced in the intervening period.) 

csooo ^Elpric Lotk V. 6 Bringc an cilfor lamb \pfferat 
annamX a xioo O. E. Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker 399 Tlni.va 
osi. ciKorlainb, o 55 « acennende w.'bs. 1815 European Mag. 
LXVIII. 337 I'll s^ll you a lamb that is called a Chilvcr 
\note or ewe lainb^. t8a3 Sew Monthly Ma^. VIII. 509 An 
eloquent sally on the rare wool of the chilver.hogs then 
present. xSas Hrittbn Beauties IVilts. Gloss. i£. D. S.) 
Chilver^ an ewe-lamb. 1883 in Standard 91 Apr. 5/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected from the 
butcher’s knife for a 3'ear or two. BU3 //atnpsh. Gloss. 
(K. D. S.) 13 Chilvcr-lamby a ewe-lamb. 

Chilyndre, var. of Cmtlindrk, Obs. 

ChimeBra, variant of Chimera. 

ChimSBroid (k3imI«Toid), a. Zool. Related 
to the genus of fishes Chimtrra^ having the tail 
ending in a slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one spiracle. Also sb. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 97/x The cylindrical 
dental masses of ihoclunueroid and edupnoduiit fishes. x86s 
Dana Man. Geol. 78 The Chimaeroids [have] only one 
gill-opening, besides other peculiaruies. 

Chimar, Chimbe, var. of Chimbb^, Chime. 
Chlmblay, -bley, -bly, dial. var. of C him net. 
C]li]llbora*Bite. Altn. [Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found : see -ite.] = Auaoonitk. 
s868 In Dana Min. 

Chim-oham: see Kim- ram. 

Cllillie (tjaim), sb.^ Forms ; 3-4 ohymbe, 
ohlmbe, 4-t ohyme, 4, 7 obim, 5 ohymmo, 
(6 obeymo, oheime), 4 - obime. [This and the 
verb of same form are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently derived in some 
way from 1 .^ cymbahtm Cymbal, in 0 £. cimbaly 
cimbaia, which would naturally give a ME. 
*chimbett *chimbU. Cf. also MHG. timbel, zimel 
m. and n., zimbeie f. * a small bell struck with a 
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bammcT.* But while ME. chimhb^ ckimb^ Mm 
agrees with the first part of tkimbel^ the loss of 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf. 
however mMck, itis, badda, from miMvhr/, iiizi, bmd- 
dtl), Ckimbt may however have been from OF. r 
Godefroy has a single instance of «« cymbal. 
As to the passages in which ^ cymbal ' is expressed 
by ckymki betU^ chymtnt btlU^ these may Indicate 
that a ME. ^chimbtl was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making thimbe or chim a dis- 
tinct word ; but, on the other hand, if chimhi or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chimbcl as 
chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 
ing are the instances in question : 

etyaa K.AHs. tSo Anon ha doth hU bamen blowa, v. c. 
[300] on a throwa. His chymba belle he doth rynga, And 
doth da.iRcha gret taborynge. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Cli<y)mma belle (//. P. chyme bell], cimbaium\. 

1 1 . A cymbal. Obs. 

o 1300 E. R. /*salier Pa cl. 5 Loves him ever in lande, In 
chimnes ful wele ringande [Wyclip, cymbalis wel sounetidej. 
0x300 Cursor M. x<ii93 Als a chim \GOtt. chime, 7 Ww. 
chymbej or hra.sin bell. )>at nober can vnderstand ne tell. 
<r x39o R. Brunnr Ckrm. trace (Rolls) X1387 Fy^les, 
siloles, sautreour.s. Belles, ch^'mhes, and symfan. 01340 
Hamiolk cl. 8 Lou ys him in chymys wele aow- 
nand i louy*. him in chyme's of ioiynge. 

t b. ? Instrumental music. Obs.. 
ct^ R. Brunnr Chron. Hace (MS. Inner Temple cf. 
Rolls cd 49ix^) He couth so mykclie mii.slk and enyme, 
Th.a the pupille said in his tyme. He wns god of fithelers. 

2 . An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 
* chime * or emit a musical sound. 

The earliest method appears to have consisted of hammera 
actuated by lieus on a revolvini^ barrel. 

1469 Jiuty IPulls (1830' 9, I wille y* John EI>*s . . owyr le 
the Lliymcs at Scyiit Marie awter, and the chymes in y* 
sieoyll, therto make a iiewe barell wiche is redy, arKl to 
make ploinbes of leed andnewelynes and ropys. IhuL sB 
'1 o ke(>e the clokkc, take hede to the chymes . . so that the 
seid chymes fail nut to guo tliourgh the defawte of the seid 
sevleyn. 1541 Ludhnv Churthw. Acc. a Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. xsm Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Durh. (1849) 34 
And maide a goodly cnyme to be sett on the said bells, ifim 
.Shakb. Tr. 4 Cr.i. iii. 159 When he speakes, Ti* like a 
Chime a mending, c X645 Howei.i. Lett. 11. xv, 'I'hose 
cunous quadrants . . chtms and dialls . . weie first us'd by 
tlieru. 

8 . Hence, A set of bells in a church tower, etc,, 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
when thus stiiick, or when slightly swung. (Sec 
Chime v.^ 2 b.) Applied also to the small set of 
hand-hells used in the R. C. Ch. service ; the set of 
bells vtith their stiikers in an organ or musical 
box, etc. 

Heywood /*rmi. 4 Epigr. (i8f>7) iia Should that 
cluckc haue a chime 7 i8oa J. Gmaiiamk .Sal>hath 98 Almost 
beyond the sound of city chime. 1847 Tknnvson Princ. i. 
31 3 Noise Of clocks ana chimes. 1874 K-wanr Diet. Mrch. 
s.v , A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4 . The senes of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

* 53 ® Pawgr. 905/1 Chyme of belles, gamme. C1597 
•SiiAKS. 9 Hen, /f^ 111. ii. 998 Wee haue heard the Chymes 
at mid-night. 1693 W. Kohertson I^kraseol. Gen, 331 The 
chimes, uumeri ad quos campanm pulsaulnr. i8ia J. 
Wii_soN /sle 0/ Paltm iv. 647 Ring on, ye bells I most 
pleasant is your chime. 1809 Hoou Eug. Aram xxvi. All 
night 1 lay in a,;ony From weary chime to chime. 1847 A. 
Catty Bell iv. 9 a Chimes on the Continent are playea by 
means of a barrel, like timt in a hand organ, on which ^egs 
are so arranged as to lift the levers in sui.h harmonious 
succcMion tliat a tune is produced. 3876 CiKRKN Stray 
Stud. 3 The chime of a village clock falls faintly 011 the ear. 

6 . transf 'I'hc sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, 'music* or ‘melody* of any movemetit, 
etc. ; harmony, musical concord. 

i 6 e 8 Machin Dutuh Kut. ii, It was as bilver, as the chime 
of spheres. 1634 Milton Comus xox 8 .She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime. 1667 — /'. L. xi. 
559 The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was heard, of Harp and Organ. 177a .Sib W. Jones .Seiten 
/•'ount. 1 1 777 ) 35 The chime oT tuneful strings, x78a CowrsH 
/*rogr. Err. 14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 
fig 1819 WoRDsw. Waggoner Concl. 38 Mighty Fairfield, 
with a chime Of echoes, to his inaicli kept time. 1838 
Thiklwai.L Greece V. xl. 134 I’he silver chime of his melo- 
dious eloquence. 

6 . The rhythm. ‘ music’, or ‘ring* of verse. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Char. Perfect Anagram "Wk^. 
(1711) 931 For the use of the anagram.. It may he the title 
or inscription of a tomb, .the chyme of verses. 1697 DRyi>KN 
/ 'irg. Eclog. ix. 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done. i8jo 
Whipple Res. 4 Rev, led. 3) II. 99 The sinewy viaor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish his styib 

b. depreciatively. Merc rime, jingle. 
a 1674 Clarknoon Surv. Leviath, 37 Confounding, .their 
understandings, by a chime of words. ai734NoKTH Exam. 
It. iv. Fao (1740) 949 Nothing hut an empty Chime of Words 
signifying nothing, Southey Deviis Walk 39 In 

ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 

T.Jig. A system of which all the parts are in 
harmony, showing a correspondence of proportion 
or relation. 
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of the time. .oaUa all areohirai To doa their officee lit 

' i OoBW Comm. TbaooaoM* 

I la dMiriavml tuoms of simitt. 
Mf pna to oaochor t in which 
^ . f iwwofi b oftfin dfowtwd. 

fir Acoe^, iutriiDiOT, hamoniaueoimpond. 
enM. n ful (••/> aim* with, k*i/t 

1847 BimaaoK Paem»t fy’mdimbee U. Wki. L 4^ 

Printal chwnes of sun and shadc^ Of wwnd and och^ iM 
Skars A/kan. u. xi. •43 Koch eewmUal to t^ ofchw and 
keeping chime wkh It. tM BusRNXlX Serm, Sim tfiy 

A nature gloriooaly akin to God in ite inpld^ fhlffn|r firewy 
into chime with hie fircodom. H. MAUoatnv 
MiudyiW. 4x0 Others hnve fotmd no anch hoppgr chimd of 
fact and theory. 

0. Ctmb.^ as ekime-ke^, -maker, -playgr, etc. 5 
ohime-baml, a barrel or cylinder ^fn clocki, a 
prolongation of the striking wheel)» studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tells of the bell-ham- 
mers in due succession ; ohime-beU ; sde above* 

X693 W. Robrrtson Phraseoi* Gm. 339 A ehimekeeper, 
nolamm curator. 1751 Chamurrs CyeJ, a.v., By aettingTlhe 
names of your bells at the head of any tune* that tune may 
easily be transferred to the ohime-banrel. dkjm ELlAcnimn 
Bells o/Ch. ii ax In the last century, .chime barrels, .were 
more common than at present . . various paalm tunes were 
usually set in them. 

Chime, ohimb (^auu), sb.^ Also 4 ohimbe, 
6 chyme, 9 ohimb. [ME. chimbi^e: cf, OE. Viiw- 
s/attas bases of a pillar ’ alleged by Somner. Also 
Du. kirn, MDu. kimme ipkembe, ^kemme, Flem. 
kemrne) fern., edge of a cask, MLG. kimme fett-y 
kimm masc., mod.G. kimme, edge, border (iiiwm- 
wasser bilge-water) ; which appear to point to 
a WGer. ^imma or '^kimba fern. App. related is 
0£. cimbing, explained as 'commissura', 7 joiningy 
jointing ; cL Ger. kimmung horison, mirage, him- 
men to notch, provide with a ‘chimbT The 
general sense appears to be * edge *. In late use 
the wt>rd i.s often altered to Chtre.] 

1 . The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves. (Also applied 
loosely by coopers to the staves themselves ; quot. 
1580 takes it ns the 'head* of a cask.) 

[a 800 Er/urt Gloss. 9^x Cornmissureu^ cimbing. Cer^ 
pus iUou. 554 Commisuray cimbing. a ceoe Chss. in 
Wr.-WQlcker ao6 Commisura. s. dicltiir ubulorum con- 
iuiictio, sefex* cimbing, clut, tt«l flihtccUkd c sjlMCHAUcaa 
Reeve's prol. 41 Almoost at empty is the tonne, llie 
■treem of lyf now droppeth on the cnymbe [e MSS. chimbe), 
igst Bk. Keruyngm in Babees Bk, a66 Whan ye sectea pype 
on broche . .set it tbure fynger brede aboue y ' nether chjrme. 
1671 Skinnem, Cksmby the Vttermoet part of a BarrelL 
STSi UsRV Gloss. Ckmucer, Ckimbe, the Kim of a CoqpeFs 
Vessel on the onteide of the Head. The end of the 
Staves from the Grooves outward are called the Chunas. 


*755 Johnson, Ckimby the end of a barrel or tub. s8j» M. 
Donovan Dom, Econ. I. 907 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about an inch above the bottom chimb. 184 
K. Dana BeJ. Mast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was roue 
and oily, and cut up in cveiy direction by the chimes of m 
casks. s88x JMcestersh. Glass. (E. T>. S.), Chime (proa. 
thoirne^, a stave of a cask, barrel, etc, 1888 Pall MallG. 
II .Sept, s/x Seated on the ed^ of the canoe, which was al- 
most as sharp as the chime of a cask. 

2 . ‘That part of the water-way [plonk which 
connects the sides of a ship to the deck] which is 
left the thickest, so as to project above the deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 
to let the water run free * (Smyth Sailor s Wd.-bk., 
s.v. Chine, to which he refers chime), [So Ger. 
kimme * am schiffe der auszere rand *, Hildebrand.] 
Chimo (tjnim) , v.^ Alsu 40himbe ; 4-7 ohyme, 
(6 ohim). [ME, chimbe, chyme, belongs to chimbe, 
chyme. Chimb sbA 

A corresponding verb occurs in the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial., Ihre 1766 has kimba 
' to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes * as 
used in Upland ; it is now obs. there, but still used injpart 
of Finland (Uieliborg)i. Kimma ( pfvmwnced fji‘m») is in 
Gotland * to strike a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing', and in the island of Gotland Kpran. ki'ma) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smooth stone '. Norwegian 
(Aasen) has kima (tff ‘m®) in same sense, and Danish, mme 
(kl’ma) to ring an alarum bell, toll a bell, ring chimes. 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the laiig. of tne middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 1597 ; Swedish scholars think it possibly from English.] 
1 . intr. To resound when ftruck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out ; to tinkle, arch. 

a 1340 Ham POLE Psalter (Ps.) xL 7, Iniaiige all metallee 
nan is j^t swetterly chymes sylucre. 1393 Gowoi Cas^. 
11 . 13 The belle Whiche hath no clapper for to chime, sfioo 
Dr. Dodypoil m. iii. in Bullen o£d PL 111 . xu Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whUtUng reedes. 1607 Walk- 
iNOTON opt. Glass go Their cares doe chime and tingle. 
17^ CowFER Task L 193 Rills . . chiming as they fall U^n 
loose pebbles. 

fig i8m Tennyson Poems isi To whom. .The life before, 
the life behind, In the ear, from far and near, Chimeth 
musically clear. 

b. tram, (with the sound or music as object), 
arch. 


x6s3 Heywood Silver Age tiL i. Wks. 1874 111 . 197 Thou 
chim St me spheore-like musicke. 1793 Sovthsy Chapel 
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Bf/i II. xi3, I love the hell that calls the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound. iM A. 
Dumcan JhuH . so The . . bell . . chiming a funeral 

peaL 

2 . intr. To produce % musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it (,or by other means 
than ordinary ' ringing * : see b'. 

c 1440 Prompt Parv. 7^ Chymyn or chrnken wythe bcllys 
[14M clynke oell], iinttlh, steft Bacon Sylva § 1S4 By 
Qiiming with a Hammer i^n the outside of a Bell. 187a 
Ellacombs Bills 0/^ Ch, ii, Chiming in the regular way, i. e. 
swinging the bells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trans. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 

1697 Drvobn Virt. Geor^. iv. a^a With lifted Arms they 
order ev'ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers in a 
Row. S7M Gqldsm. Cit, W, cxxiii, The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass. 1880 
Grove Diet, Mtts. 1 . 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the silliest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a separate hammer 
is fixed ^art from her and she is struck by it. There are 
many different machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells. 

3 . To ring chimes W'ith a set of musically attuned 
bcIU. a. tulr, 

Palscr. 43a/i It is churchc holyday to morowe . . in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
afternoone. 

b Iratts. (with the bells as object). 

161s CoTciL, CarillonniTy to chyme, or knowle, bels. 

Horn & Kobotham Gate Lang. Uni. lix. (16^ fi dag The 
Sexton by chiming the belt in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. X7M-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {iBiS) II. 454 Eight bells 
are chimed lor an hour together. 

4 . ift/r. Said of a set of bells; To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chimes. See Chihk sd.^ 

1633 G. Herbert Tetnpli, Church-Porch. Ixv, When the 
bells do chime *Tis angefs musick. 183a Tennyson Palace 
0/ Art xl, Those great bells Began to chime. 1833 J< 
Rennie Alpk. Anglings A number of little bells are 
attached in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. 1870 £. Peacock Ra^f Skirl. 111 . 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. 

b. tram. To indicate (the hour^ by chiming. 

J. Heywood Prmi. Epigr, (1867) 11 a, I .. might 
set the clocke. .To strike and chime xij. 

0. intr. With the hour as subject. 

1867 OuiDA C Castlemaim (1879) The noon hours 
chimed from the bell-tower. 

d. fi^. (trans. and intr.') 

1380-3 Greene MamilUa Wks. 1881-6 11 . 85 Perceiuing 
Gostino to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe. 1596 Couse PentlopiK^BBois 171 How sore for sleepe 
my eielids chimt 1^4 Mabsimgbr Bondman 11. iii. If 1 did 
not. . Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard . . degrade me 1 1693 W. Kobbrtsun 
Phrasiol, Gen. 603 My guts chime twelve, japn annum 
esurio, 1768 Rays Prm>, s. v. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
time to go to dinner. i8bo Scott Jvanhoe vi. My cars are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine. 

6. trans. To bring or put (into or out of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

1588 Greene Poems (1861)393 The clock, .chimes her fast 
asleep. 1589 ~ A rcadia (16x6) 14 Seeing they were weane, 
and that sleepe chimed on to rest. 1647 Cleveland Chnr, 
Load. Dium. 4 One chimes all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints- Bell. X74B Young Nt. Tk. 11. 460 Song, 
fashionably fruitless I . . Chiming her saints to Cythereas 
fane. i8so Southey Li/e Wesley II. 403 His enemies 
had the indecency to chime him out of the church. 1859 
Kingsley Plays 4- Purit. Misc. 11 . 140 As God’s bells chim- 
ing him home in triumph. 

6. Said of the human voice : To recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to prate, din (into 
the ears), a. intr. 

C1386 Chaucer Ree 7 ies Prol. 4a The sely ton^e may wel 
lynge and chimbe Of wrecohednes, that passed U ful yoore. 
b. trans, 

C Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. s') 186 Words which 
the Quakers have Chim'd over and over against us. 1768 -74 
Tuckkb Lt. Nat. (1853) 1 . 495 Doth fthe orthodox and free- 
thinken] expect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
tions chimed into their ears by others, should pass for proof 
and explanation, /hid, 11 . 373 Continual harangues chimed 
always in the same strain. x8i^ Byron L'»g. Bards 9x8 I.«t 
simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 1814 J. Gil- 
christ Reason Arbiter 0/ Lang, 99 A senseless baby or 
drivelling idiot chimes over the same word without mean- 
or reason. 

Y. intr. Of verses, etc. : To rime or jingle. 

01667 Cowley Liberty Wka (1710' II. 691 In the same 
Tune It shall not always Chime. 1704 J. Trapp Abra- 
Afut/ Prol. 15 His Numbers rarely chime, Nor bless the 
GaH’ries with the Sweets of Rhime. 
b. trans. (causative.) 

1878 Masque Poets it Chime word with word and pipe to 
catch the hour. 

B. Jig. intr. To accord harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. 

1690 I..OCKE Hum. Und. 11. xxv, Father, and Son; Hus- 
band and Wife, and such other correlative terms . . do 
readily chime, and answer one another in Peoples Memories. 
1693 South Serm. 455 Let it chime right to the humour 
which is at present a Gog. X79x>s8a4 D Israbu Cur. Lit., 
Anc. Cookery, As in a concert instruments resound, My 
ordered dishes in their courses chime. 1830 Austin Jurispr. 
(1879) vb 3^7 The intention and expectation chime or go 
toother. 

D. Con#tr. with. 

1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge Ivii, There was a freshness in 
the sound . . which chimed exactly with his mood. 1870 


l^WELL Study Wind. 138 A tendency, .which chimed with 
his own private desirea 1870 Spubcbon Treeu. Dav. Pa 
Gxix. so How this fourth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight. 

8. Ohlma In. To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music). 

1681 Ess. Peace 4> Truth Ck. 9 The whole world was 
made an Harmonious Scheme ; every Being from the lea.4t 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort. iSai Byron Sardan. 1. i. 3a The softening voices 
. . Must cbime in to the echo of nis revel. 1876 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. 11 . xiii. 366 Uledi, with a cry of Bis- 
millah 1 . . struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimed in. 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

1838 Macaulay in Life 4 Lett. (1876) II. 31 * He was ex- 
tremely civil’, Wiseman chimed in. >863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer's Greece I. vii 341 * Of course, nobody can doubt 
it,’ chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek. 

C. Chime in with : t («. ) To come into agree- 
ment or harmony with ; (b.) To be in complete 
accord with. ( « Chime with, 8 b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

171a Arbuthnot yohn Bull (1755' 5 Mrs. Bull had been 
pretty well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with her 
learned harangue. 17x3 Lofid. 4r Country Drew. 1. (174a) 79, 

I must chime in with his Notion. x8ao Scott Monasi. viii, 
‘Indeed’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub-Prior. x86i Mill Utilit. 71 It would 
always chime in with our feelings of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be puni^ed. 

Cliim0 (^tfjim), z/.- [f. CuiifK trans. To 

groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

1880 Times o Oct. 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
Uken to the chiming, crozing, and howelling machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand. 1683 Fisheries Exkib Catal. 

83 Machine for chiming, crozing and howeiling casks. 

diuned > tj'^imd). ///. a. [i. Chimb z;.^] Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimed, etc. 

1630 Shimlkv Upon Prince's Birth Wks. VI. 433 I'he 
Muses, that in well-chim'd verse, .do sing. i8ai Joanna 
Baillie Met. Leg., Lady G. B. xli, She heard the chim'd 
bells. 

Ghimonai, -enee, -eney, obs. if. Chimney. 
Cbiiner Chimere (tjrmai, tjimlwj). P'ormB: 

4 ohemer, obemeyr, 4, 6 ohimmer, 5-7 chymer, 
5-8 ohymera, 6 chy miner, ohymour, ahemer, 
ohammer, chamarre, 6-7 ebimer, 9 ohimar, 7- 
ohlmere. [The same word as OB’, chamarre 
(mod.F. simarre) * a loose and light gownc * 
(Cotgr.). Dicz mentions Sp. chamarra, zamar/a, 
•0, siicepskin, Sard, aiciamarra white sheepskin 
coat. It. zimarra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 

In med.(Anglo-)L. chimera, whence perh. 

the Eng. form, or vice versa.] 

A loose up^K'r robe. a. es/ That worn by a 
bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 

* Which, before and after the reformation, till Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, was always of scarlet silk ; but Disnop Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
it, as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity, it was 
changed for u chimcrc of black satin’ (Wheatley Common 
Prayer <17x0) ii. § 4). 

1375 Danbour Bruce xv\. 580 'Hie glide bischop. . A chemeyr 
[sf.r. chenicr, chimmer] for till heill his veid, Aboue his 
armyng had. Ibid. 6ox With that he kest of his Chemcr. 
CZ430 IIenhyson Mor. Fab. and Prol. 30 His chynieris wes 
of <mambelote purpour broun. 1563 Foxe A. 4 *050 

Hysvpper gnrniente was a long Sbemer [ed. 1583 Chymcrel 
downe to the foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
/bid. (1596 393/2 Their Ipticsts’l chimmers and scappillers 
which tiicy weare. a 1586 Maitland Poems 1 17661 188 (jam. ) 
Thair hu<h:s, thair chymours, thair gamysing'*. 1634 Canne 
Necess, Separ. (1849) 273 Their black chimerc, or sleeveless 
coat, put upon the fine white rochet. 1633 .^r. Act Chas. / 
(x8i 7)V. 21 A chymer. .to be wome over thair whyies 

at the tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 Oldham Satires 
on Jesuits 11854) 131 Albs, amniits, roebets) chimers, hoods, 
and cowls. 1709 Stkype Ann. Re/. 1 . xvi. ipg Grindal, the 
new Bp. of L<ondon, preached at St. Paul's Crons, in his 
rochet and chimcrc. 173B Neat. //«/. Purit. I- 7i His 
upper garment was a long scarlet Chymere. 1883 Bp. r kaser 
in Standard ao Jan. 3/6 The chimcrc is properly a kind of 
cope with apertures for the arms to pass through. 

b. As worn by others: variously explained. 

[1380 Acts Nnv College, Oxford Ruhr ai Quod Custos, 
Soai et scholares . . capis, chimeris, ct tabard is longis et 
talaribus . . super itis indu«xntur ] a 1500 Meir. Foe. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 6ag Lst inter ula, braxcm, camisia, toga, et iupa, 
\elosse(f\ smokke, brechys, sebyrt, gowne, a chymere. 1530 
Palsgr. 558/a Your swoide frcatein the plyghtes of your 
chymer \chammare\ /bid. 637/1 Put of this chymmer, it 
mysbecometh yoiL /bid. 674/1 Wyll you pul on your 
chamarre to daye? <1x850 Mrs. Dkowninc Poems 11 . 304 
This purple chimar which we wear. 

Chimer ^ (tf^i mw). [f. Chime v. + -eh i.] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a set of chimes. 

i6xs CoTCR. CartUonneur, a chymer, or knowler, of bels, 
1693 W, Rouektson Phraseol. Gen. 331 A chimer, cam- 
panorum puUator ad numeros. S87B Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
Dtvon a6a Every Ringer shall also be a chimer. 

Chimera, chim88ra(kimT*'ra,kM-). Forms: 

4 chymere, 5 7 chimere; 4-7 chymera, (6 
ehemera), 7 chymssre, 6- chimera, chimera. 
[ME. chimere, a. F. chimbre, ad. L. chimmra, a. 
(ir. xifsaipa she-goat or monster, f. ke- 

goat. Since the 16th c. the earlier form from Fr. 
has been supplanted by its Latin original. As | 


CHimBIZB. 

chimere was certainly (tji’mer), the two spoken 
forms are practically distinct words.] 

1 . A fabled hre-breathing monster of Greek 
mythology, with a lion's head, a goat's body, and 
a serpent's tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a serpent), killed by 
Bcllerophon. 

138s WycLip Bible Prol. 31 Beestis clepid chymeres, that 
han a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no but oonly in 
o^ynyoun. 1:1430 Lvdg. Bochas 1. Iv, The Chimere of 
Licy. a igeO Skelton P, Sparotve 1334 By Chemeraa flames. 
i6oe Fairpax 7'asto viii. xviii, New CnimereR, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred. 1613 Heywood Silver Age 1. i. Wks. 
1874 HI. 89 That monstrous beast of Cicily Cal’d the 
Chimera. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 6a8 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things, .worse Then fables 3rct have feign’d, or fear 
conceiv’d, Goigons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. Ixiv, A convocation of chimeras breath- 
ing fire and smoke. 183s Lanuoh Siege Ancona Wks, 
1^6 11 . 584 I'he fl.'tmes and coilings of the fell Chimscra. 

2 . In Painting, Arch., etc. A grotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxvii. (1495) 879 
Somtyrae they . . bryncyth to lesynges as he dooth that 
paynteth Chymera with thre heedes.] 1634 Tackson Creed 
VII. xi, Chimeras, or painted devices wEicn represent no 
visible creature. 1636 B, Jonson Discov., He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 83 P 7 The third 
Artist . . had an excellent Hand at a Chimara 1876 Hum- 
phrey Coin-Coil. Man. vi. 66 'I'he Chimeera cnricning the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. 

3 . Jig. with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible nnd fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

Z5X4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondyshm. (1847' 73 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight. x6ox Cornwallvrs 
Ess. xvii, Chimera:b, begotten beiweenc Feare, and Dark- 
nesse, which vanish with the Li^ht. 1730 Thomson A utumn 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras lluge. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1x858) 1 . V. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
chimicra with a few resolute words for ever. 

b. All unreal creatine of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy ; an unfounded conception. (The 
ordinary modern use.) See also H iMBINate. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxv. ^70 How could th.Tt 
Chymera haue come in any mans inmac'/ c 1645 Howfi l 
Lett. 1 . 1. iv, That golden myne is proved a meer Chymera, 
an imaginary airy myne. X7xa AnnuiHNor John Bull 11. 
iii, Exploded chimera’s, the perf>ctuiim mobile . . philo- 
sopher's stone, etc.. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 18 I'he 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. 1835 .Sir J. RobS N. W.^ Pass. xv. #37 The 
' chimera of a north-west passage ’, as it has been termed, 

o. An incongruous union or medley. 

183a G. Dow'NES Lett, Cont. Countries J 27 Tlie exterior 
of the Church.. is a chimera in aichiteclurc, being Doric 
below, Corinthian above, and Ionic in the middle. 

4 . altrib. and Lomh. 

16x9 Bp. j. Williams Serm. Apparell (1620) ao For a 
woman, to come vnio a Church Cnimstra-like. halfe male 
and halfe female. 176s Fxancl.s .Shfkjdan .S. Bidnlph 111 . 
X 38 Our sex, said he, have nut such chimeera noiiuos. 

Hence Chime'raslilp nome-wd. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. .1858) 170 His serene Chimera- 
ship. ’ 

tChlmeTJan, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Chimera + 

-IAN.] *»-'ncxt. 

1639 Lirm.ow Trax*. 1. (1682) 33 This is another of our 
Laxly of Lorettoes Miracle.s. ,As for any more vertueof this 
Chimerian image, etc. 

CMmeric (kime-rik, k^i-^ a. [f. Chimera + 
-ic.] I. i^CHTMEKiCAL ; imaginary, fanciful. 

1653 R. Baii ik Dissuasive rind. 1 165^5) 84 Vour Chimerick 
excommunication which your self has invented. S73B Suift 
Beasts' Confess., Rise by merit to promotion ; Ala.s 1 a mere 
chimeric notion. 187a Drowning Fijine iii 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane birth. 

2 . Of the nature of a chimera ; chimera-like. 

1849 RuhKiN Sev. Lamps y. § ai. 158 The irises of the eye* 
of its chimeric monsters being cut boldly into holes. 

Chimerioal (kimerikfil, <z. Forms: 7 
ohy metrical, ohymerical(l, .7 8 obimesrioalCl, 
7 - ohimerioal. [f. as prec. + ''•al.] 

1 . Of the nature of a chimera ; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, lisionary. 

1638 Fkatly Strict. Lyndom 11. 9 I’he fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed. .Chyniericall, because a meere fiction. Z709 
.Steele Tatler No. 69 F i He can distinguish between 
Chimeerical and Prartical Politicks. 1763 Johnson in Bos- 
Vfell XV, Sir, th^s book . . is a pretty essay . . though much 
of it is chimcrkal. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage X76 The 
distant and chimerical projects of Hamikar. 

2 . Pione to entertain chimeras; filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams; whimsical, fanciful. 

1660 Charac. Italy 10 Hammer’d in the impure mint of 
his own Chyineerical Pericranium. 17x8 freethinker Nix 
95. 387 She is somewhat too asirujaulous, if not a little chi- 
merical. 1854 A. R. ScoBLR tr. Guizot's Oliver Ciymwell 
I. 4 I he most chimerical of the noii-miliiary republicans. 

Hence Ohlma'rloally adv., in a chimerical way, 
'vainly, wildly, fantastically', in Hailey (fol.) 
1751-6, Johnson, and mod. Diets.; CMmo'rlomU 
BMB rare^^, chimerical quality, ‘imaginariness, 
whimpicalnesB ' (Bailey (fol.) 1731-6.) 
t Chi'inariia Ohs. [f. Chjmbba 4- -ize.] 
intr. To indulge in chimeras, to foster wild and 
unfounded fancies. Hence Ohi’meriBixig ///. 



OHIMIN. 


1^ T. WRTonr Pmubm vi. 31$ A certarae vayna and 
chimerising discouraing, by which men buUd Costek in the 
Ayre. i6a6 tr. BocceUmi ea6 (T.) Sophistical dreams and 
chimerising ideas. s6gs Howbll Vtmet 1B7, 1 found him 
chimerising within himself how he might make u possible, etc. 

‘ ‘ .^s. f. CiMlol fA' 

Chlixilo(Ke, etc., oba. f. Chkmic, etc. 
tOSimia. Old Law, fa. F. chemin road, in 
Law Lat, cheminuSt chiminus,'\ A way or road. 

1613 Sia H. Finch Law (1636) 159 Hither belongeih 
chemin, or way oner ones Umd from one certain place to 
another. sM Coas On Lift 56. ttjo Blount Law 
Chimin, .sign.ftes a way ; which Is ot two sorts. The Kings 
l^h’Way, and a private way. 

01 li*inin»ge« Feudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
age right of way, f. chemin road ; in Law Lat. chi- 
minagium!\ A toll formerly paid for libeity of 
passage through a forest. 

[lasy Charter of P'oreti 1 14 Fortstarius autem de feudo 
llrmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat cliiminagium.J 
S594 Crompton JurUdiction 189 Chimynage, tliat is toll for 
wayfearage. s6io W. Fqlkinuham Art Survey ill. iv. 70. 
1617 in J. Guest Rotherham (1879) 

Chymynage, or libertie of poKsage [over RothAham Moor]. 
1717 Diet. Rust.. Chiminage. a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest : uso, a Fee taken by Foresters 
throughout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. ///, c. 96 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1817 Ann. Reg. x8t 6 Chron. 303 The ac- 
counts. .proved, .that chiminage had anciently bren levied. 

Chiming vbl. sb. ff. Chime v.i] 

The action of the vb. Chime in various senses. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong. Carillon, a chiinyne of 
bek, courfew. x6a6 Shirlky Friendship\J\t.%, VI. 453 The 
chiming of the Spheres. 16^ Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Wks. X735 I. 74 1 he Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. xyax Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 1. 1. xxxii. 
s66 [Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, but much different 
from the manner of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithins or chiming^ of words. 186a Ecclesiologist in Ella- 
combe Bells of Ch, iv. (X873) 36^ In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

D. Comb . as obiming-barrel (sec quot.V 
1884 F,^ BMiTruN U^atch 4- Ctochm. sx [Ihc] Chiming 
Barrel . .[U] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the hammers in a chiming train. 

Chixoing .tjai miq),///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO^.] 
That chimes, in various senses of the vb. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.. To Musick 109 Fall down., 
from those thy chiming spheres To cliarme our soules. 
1636 More Antid. Ath.Pref. Gen. (17131 13 This Assertion 
. .IS a mere chiming contradiction. lyaft Gay Fables 1. xl. 

Tlic poet's chiming close, a 1870 Monsell Ch. Bells in 
Ellauomoe Bells of Ch. i. (18731 30 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound. Scatter music all around, 
flence + Olii'miiigiieM, chiming quality. 

1674 N. Fairfax Buth 4- Selv. To Rdr , Those be witcheries 
of speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingnes.s. 

Onlmla, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff. Chimney. 
Chimmer, obn. form of Chimer.^ 

Chimney (tfrmni), jA Forms: 4 oliimenee, 
ohymenay, 4-5 oheminey, ohymeney(,e, 4-7 
ohymney, 5 - ohlmney. Also 4 ohimenai, ohym- 
nee, ohemne, ohimne, 4 -5 ohymenei, >neye, 
ohymne, ohemney, ohexnyney, 5 ohemeney, 
-euye, -one, chymene, chymnei, -eny, -yney, 
ohympne, sohimnay, 5 6 ohynLny(e, 6 ohim-, 
ohameney, ohyminey, ohymiiaye,ohymmeney, 
ohimnle, -nye, -nej, 6-7 okimneye, 7 8 ohlmny, 
Sc. 6 chlm-, ohymlay, ohirablay, 8 ohimla, 8-9 
(also d/a/.) ohimlie. -ley, -ly, ohumley, -lay; also 
d/a/, and ohimbly. [ME. ch/mcf/cc, etc., 

a. OF. (and mod.F.) cheminle fireplace, and chim- 
ney, corresp. to It. cam{tn)inata fireplace, room 
with a fireplace late L. camlndta. deriv. of L. 
camtnus * furnace, forge, oven *. Pliny (/A N. 
XVII. xi) has fossf/ra cam/ndta *Yio\e dug out oven- 
shape, wider below Caminata as sb. occurs in a 
Frankish document anno 5H4 < solarium cum cami- 
nata ’. From the persistence of the medial i in OF’, 
it is seen that the word was not an ancient popular 
woid, but a Very early adoption of caminata with 
subsequent phonetic evolution. As the usual sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fiieplace it is assumed 
that this was short for camera caminata. The 
sequence of senses as seen in It., Fr., and Eng. is 
* room with a fireplace’, ‘fireplace’, ‘smoke- vent 
over a fireplace 

1 1 . A fireplace or hearth. Obs. exc. dial, 
a 1330 Syr Degarn 35a Aso fer out of a chimenai. c 1340 
Gaw. 4> Gr. Knt. 875 A cheyer by-fore |>e chemmf, b«r 
charcole bremied, Watz grayht^d for Syr Gawan. £1380 
Sir Ferumb. 3233 pan was l«r on a chymonay a gret Tyr 
bat brente rede. 1461-83 Ord R. Housek. 9 i For his (the 
king’s] own penion, one chyniney brenning day and ni^ht. 
1638 Milton I 'Allegro xxi And siretc.b'd out all the chim- 
ney'.% length Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 17M 
Stkrlk Tatter "So. 79 Pi I'hc Rules of Ben’s Club, which 
are in Gold Letters over the Chimney. s8x6 Scott Old 
Mart, xxvii. * The honest man thought it was best to gang 
and sit by the chimley when the reek rxse ’. 

t b. Including the flue or vent over it. Ohs. 

1319 Horman rnlg. xvi, The shanke or tonel of ihe 
chymney voydeth nat the smoko. 1577 Harrison England 
II. xii. (1877) I. 339 The multitude of chimnies latelie ereuted, 
wheras in their yoong daies. .ech one made his fire against 
a reredosse in the hall. 1396 Spenser P\ Q. 11. ix. 39 One 
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mat chimney, whose long toontU thenos The smoke forth 
threw. >7a7-4i CMAMStM Cyel* s.v.. The parts of a ddm- 
ney are the jambs, or sides . . the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the smoke, .and the hearth, or fire-place. 

to. ?The ornamental stmetnre of marble, wood, 
etc., around a fireplace ; a Chimmxt-phob. 

1338 Lcland Itin. (Z769) V. 70 The Chaumbre wher King 
Henri the vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym- 
meney k new made with the Armes and Badges of King 
Henn the vil 1668 Pspvs Diasy 03 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. «863 Robsom 
Bards qf Tyne 3x3 Reed roarin' chucks on the chimley 
aw'll place. 

1 2. Tranalatiog Gr. /ehfuvos, L. camfnus. furnace. 

Hampolb Pr. Cense. 4368 Hk fete er like Utoim 
bright Ak in a chymnd brynnand light. C1330 Chbkb 
Matt. xiiL 43 Y * schal throw y-* in to y* ChimneJ of fijr. 
lois Bible s Esdras vi. 4 Or euer the chimnies In Sion 
were hot. 


tS. A (portable) fire-grate, fire-pan, stove. Obs. 
^ *400 A nturs qP A rth. xxxv. A schimnayof charcole, to 
chaufen the kny^te. sg. . Burrow Lowes c. 135 | x (Jam.) 
(Moveabill heinchip] . . ane bag to put money in . . ane 
chimnejL ane water-pot Inv, in J. Croft Excerpta 

Ant. (1697) *5 item, one iron chimley .. vj. viij. axsax 
Knox Hist. Af^/l Wks. 1846 1 . 177 And so was brought ane 
chymlay full of burnyng coalli*!. t6x6 in Raine Hist. N. 
Durham 343. [Cf. i86x Our Eng. Home xs8.] 

4 , The passage or flue by which the smoke from 
a fire or furnace ascends and escapes. 

c X400 Stnvdone Bab. 3351 In to Kloripas hour. By a 
Chemney he wente inne. c 1440 Promp. PartK 75 Chymney, 
fumartum. 1338 Lkland I tin. (x7xu-3) VIII. it. 66 b, One 
thinge 1 muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnelk made on the syds of the 
Wauls, .and by this incanes, and by no Covers is the smoke. . 
wonder strangly convayed tgSs in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 434 All chymneys . . shall . . be swept fewer 
lymes everie yeare. 17^ T. Hutchinson Hist. Prav, Mass. 
111. 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. 1868 
Daily News xo Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legislature 
had^ used a strange expression in the phrase ' chimney on 
fire which must clearly mean the soot within it. 

b. The part of the flue raised like a turret above 
the roof of a house. 

c S340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 798 Chalk whyt chymnees ]>er cbes 
he in noze, Vpon bastel rouez, bat blenked ful quyte. 1467 
in Eng. C« 7 r/p 1x870) 37a l*liat no chimneys of tre ner thached 
houses be sufiTreo w^yn the cyte. 1494 Fabyan vii. 475 It 
blewe downestronge & myghty buyld>'ngB,as tourcs, steples, 
houses & chymneys. 1603 Shako. Macb. 11. iiL 60 The Night 
ha's been vnruly : Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1630 Milton L' Allegro dx Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes. 1673 Ray 
Jonm, Low C. 36 A multitude of Storks, .building upon 
their Chimnies. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ^ Farther on, 

. .they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

6 . a. The funnel which carries off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, etc. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 
protect the flame and promote combustion. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4^ Art 1 . x Furnished with a 
cover and chimney. sBsg Hone Everyday Bk, 1 . 6ox They 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
the arch. 1857 Eficyd. Brit. XIII. xjtft In some lamps., 
the .same effect is produced the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. Z878 Huxley Physiogr. 41 I'he 
clouds of steam which issue from the chimney of a loco- 
motive engine. 

b. transf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth's surface, esp. that of a volcano. 

£-1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv. xa pe vnstable mountaigne 
bat ny3t Veseuus . bat wirch^ outc b^ru^ hys brokene 
chemineys sniokyng fires 1604 -5 Boyle Min. H-'oters 19 
Whether at or near the mouth or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found . . flowers of 
Brimstone. 1878 IIuxi.ky Physiogr. 1B9 The ejected matter 
lias fallen all round the orifice in conical layers . . slewing 
in all directions .'iw.'iy from the central chimney. 1887 0. F . 
Holder 13. 

t b. A vent for humours or ‘ fumosities ’ of the 
body. Ohs. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. ii. (1495' *03 The heed 
is the chymcncvc and helynge [eaminus swe tectum sive 
cooberculutft] of allc the body, and therfore it takyth in itself 
many fumosytees that come out of al the body. 1684 Bovle 
PorousH. A Him. 4 Solid Bod. iii. xx, 1 look upon the Windpipe 
as thejp'eat Chimney of the Body, in comparison of those 
little Chimneys in the Skin, at which the matter that is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted. 17x3 Derham Phys.- 
TheoL V. V, Acute Distempers . . arising troni a Diminution 
of Transpiration through the cutaneous Chimneys. 

7 . In an organ : A narrow tube inserted in the 
‘ cap ’ or top of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a part of the air to escape and has the effect 
of sharpening the note. 

1876 Hiles Cateeh. Organ iv. (1878) 38 There are half- 
stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 
or chimney, and hence called, in Vrxxtc^.fAte A cheminie. 
1880 Hoi’KINs in Grove Did. Mns. I. 538/1. 


8. A name given by mountain-climbers to a cled 
ill a veitical cliff by which it may be scaled. 
u<;ually by pressing rigidly against we opposite 


sides. 


1871 Whvmper Scrambles in the Alps xio, I lowered my- 
self through the chimney, however. Mod. The ‘great 
Chimney' of the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. 

0 . Alining. An ore-shoot 1 Raymond Alin. Class.) 

10 . General comb., chiefly attrib.; a. lit., as 
chimney fire, fine, -grate, -ornament, -fier, -smoke, 
-smutch, -tile, -vault, etc. ; chimney-like adj. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. iv. App, 157 The 
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Blb* Pmock Mabel Heron L 11 sfi Far Ikpot ftimace- 
glare and “ehiomey-aiiioke. iMS Cowraa 34 

Lke an old bw Cotlied wlW ^^Imiimmt^l «I0 
Emsbsoii SagTTtmBi, Baee Wks. (9ohnj ll nThe piu^uies 
onthe^^chimney-tUeiofhiaiittvMiy. eM 9 mS,Ro 0 mm/tafy, 
Ne^des 104 The ample *cliiaiiiey-vaulc k dun wick omoka 
b. in sense ‘belonging to the fite-slde or 
chimney-corner, fireside- * (chiefly depredatory), as 
ehimney-emeditr, -etwM/w/, -freacher, •Utltt dtdk. 

s6ee end Pi. Return fit. Pamast. lit. ii. (Ark) 4 i Sir 
RsdericklMepesno^chimneyCMMlare, That oJcm Tobacco 
aboue once a yeare. ififlfi THAvr Cesnm. Rev. vL 13 Rome's 
dunghill deities, together with their chtmarims or ^^diimoey- 
chamaios, the priesu. iloi Wolcott iP. Piiidar) Tears 
4 Smiles Wks. z8xa V. 70 *Cbiffiney*mlnstrela, crickets 
call'd. s 34 e Bale in Pref. Chekds Hurt Stditim (i64«‘ b, 
Those "cimnney-Preachers, and bench-Bablem. 01683 
Oldham /f' 4 r. A Rem. <x686) ^ Old WiveiL in Superstition 
over-grown, With ‘‘Chimny-Tales, and Stories belt are 
won. sfiM G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. I L cccKlvi. But it 
will out ; tor Chronicles haue made It Common ‘‘Chimney 
ulke, 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy 44 Things.. that! 
for chimney and market-talk. 


11 . Si^ecial combs.: t ohiuiteF-bnoon, smoke- 
dried bacon ; ohimney-baok, the back of a fire- 
place; ohimney bellflower, ^ ^ chimney filtmt ; 
chimney-board, a board used to close upa fireplace 
in summer ; ohimney-breaet, that projecting part 
of the wall which is between the chimney-flue and 
the room ; ohinmey-oanwCaiMNXT-FOT ; Ohlm- 
ney-dootor, one who cures smoking chimneys ; 
ohimney-glajB, (a.) the lookiig-glass commonly 
placed over a chimney-piece ; (b.) ‘gardener's name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the flower and 
plant A/lamanda catkartica' (Sir G, Biidwood in 
Yule) ; chimney -pot hat (see Chim- 

ney-pot) ; chimney -head = Chimney -top t ; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on which to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for other purposes 
(bee quot.) ; ohimney-Jaok, a rotating ^imney- 
pot or cowl ; ohimney- jamb (see quot.) ; ohim- 
ley-, ohimla-lug (.Sr.), the side or ‘ cheek* of the 
fireplace; f ohimney -man, the collector of 
Chjmney-monky ; t ohlmney-mantle, a mantel- 
piece ; ohimney-nook, ohlmley-nuik ( 5 *^.) « 
CfiiNNXY-coKNER ; ohimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament belorc fireplaces in the summer [Treas. 
Hot.); t chimney- publloan, a farmer of the 
Chimney-money ; ohlmney - shaft chimney- 

stalk ; t ohimney-ahank, a flue ; chimney-aide, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace ; 
chimney corner, fire-side {obs. or arch.) ; ohlm- 
ney-ataok, a group of chimney-stalks, united in 
one block ; ohimney-stalk, (a.) the part of a chim- 
ney which rises, detached, from a house-top ; (^.) a 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, factory, etc.; f ohlmney-atook, (?)one of 
the upright sides of a chimney or grate ; ohimney- 
awaliow, the common swallow, Hirundo rustka ; 
chimney - tax — Chimney - money ; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue ; chimney-tun {dial.) 
chimney-stalk. 


1366 Drant Horace's Sat. ii. ti. Fv, With better xneste.. 
then. .*chimnye bacon. 1764 H. T. Croker, etc. Did. Arts 
8. V. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the *chimney back. 1884 Gardening Hlnstr. 6 Nov. 43(^3 A 

S arden of Bell Worts .might include.. the *^Chiinney Bell- 
ower. 1708 Mrs. Centlivrb Busie Bod. iv. iv, 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this “Chinmey-Board, Sir 
George! 1796 Jane Austen Sense 4 Sens xxxviii, She 
never made any bones cf hiding ^hind a chimney-board, 
on purpose to near what we said. 1843 Layiia J. Hinton 
iii, 10 A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the *chim- 
ney-breasL z8s4 Ami. Reg. 140 Edinburgh— A strong gale 
. . came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
*chimney-cans, slates, etc, ensued. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann, (x86^ 11 . 127 A remarkable class of urns .. described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling chimney-cans. 
177s Acc. in Tomlinson Doncaster 337 Mr* Allen the 
^Chimney Doctor, for two chimneys. z8^ K. Langford 
Inirod. Tratie 8x A ‘^Chimney Glass and a pair of Sconces. 
1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxii. Sticking the card in the 
chimn^-glass. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rei>, 111. iv. iv. (L.) As 
great ^1 scatters his first fire-handful, tiraing the hills 
and ^chimney-heads with gold 1706 N kve Builaeds Diet. 
led. a) *Chimnry hooks. These are Hooks of Steel or 
Brass put into the Jambs of the Chimney . for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Toiurs to rest in. Ibid., ^Chimney- 
Jambt. The sidvS of a Chimney, .on the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. 1783 Burns Kp. to Davie 
i, While frosty winds blsw in the drift, Ben to the *chimla 
lug. a 1695 WooL> 11848) aox The King's revenue in 
customs, excise, and ‘^chimney men. 1853 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. 111 . xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury .. restrain the 
chimneymsn from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax was farmed. 1663 (Jereibr Counsel as I'he *Chimney- 
mantles ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph, 1. ii, A then. Where saw you herT Scath, In 
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tile *chiiiificy>nii{k wjtkin. ijM Btrnm FrU't^t-Cmrtt Htr* 
<aiid wdan) Seek the chimney-nook of cue. tBi6 
Seorr O/J vii, * JUca auM wife m the chinJey-neude 
irfyi Bvtlu Rtm .^ in menu Z^ame/ri^Th* Excueend *Chun- 
ney-Publtcan. iMe Gsmrui Prhtc. 9 Exorbiuuit *Chtm- 
ney-Skaftfi. 1^79 Six G* Soorr Lect. ArckU. 1 . e6< With 
the fireplace came that other modem feature, the cFumney- 
ahaft. tgSB Huuwt, *Ch^ney shanke, or U3nit\//umm»i/. 
1731 Swirr Saer. T$st. (J.) Low offices, which some neigii- 
bMrs hardly think it worth stirriog from their *chimney 
sides to obwn. ifiaa Scott Ltt. sS Feb. in, LockAarL 
An accurate sketch of the windows and dumiMy sides 01 
the drawing room. 1141-94 EMaasofi Egs. Jiiroum Wka 
(Bohn) L Z04 The nook and chimney-side of prudence. 1140 
Dickens Bartu RutU* Ixiv, Roof and *chimDey-sta» 
seemed drunk. xWa Lytton S/k S/tny B Abrupt gables 


wxfww No. 3009. 566/1 Two enonnous chimney-stalks, sfioa 
//aw Choose Gd. Wife/r. Bad 111. iil in Hail. DodsUy IX. 
M He had a pound of soap to scour kb face. And yet his 
brow looks like the *Chimney-stock. sfiga Gaulx 
mstrom, i8t The crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock. 177s White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 058 The house- 
swallow, or ^chimney-swallow, it. .the first comer of all the 
British kirundinss. ila^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 37 
An Act by whida the ^chimney tax was declared a badge 
of slavery, sfioe Huaois Fav. VUlagt 165 Perch’d on the 
brink of *chimney-throat profound. 1069 E. A. Parkub 
Praet. Hygun* (^, 3) 371 The chimney throat was con- 
tracted so M to lessen the draught 1600 /user, on Porch 
at Bean/rft Ulamorgsuuk. (H. tti Q. (1671) a Sept. ) Kycharde 
Basset . . Bwylt This Porch With The *Chyinnye Tunnes. 
*®75 if^ild Life in S. C. 168 On the great 

chimney-tuna, u country folk call tliem, and in the ivy, 
iriiies of birds have taken up their residence. 

Chi*mxLe7, v. nonce wJ. ff. the sb.] trans. 
To fnrnith with a chimney or chimneys. 

rt 3 »LA»«i» Eiia, Old Mareate Hoy^ A great sea chimera, 
chimneying and fumacing the deep. 

Ohi'miiay-co mer. [see CniuNST sb. i .] 

1 . The comer or aide of an open fireplace or 
hearth, i.e. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times ; ‘ the fireside ; the sear on 
each end of the firegrate * (J.) ; familiarly treated 
a$ the place of the oid, the infirm, and idle. 

1580 noLLYSAND Treos. Fr. Tong.^ Vn C tndrier^ he that 
keepeth the chimney corner, a slu^ard. 1381 Sidnbv 
Afol* Poetrie (Arb.) 40 A tale which holdcth children from 
play, and old men from the chimney corner. 1674 R. Gon- 
FSEY Ini. if Ab. Physic Pref., Every one hu the priviledg 
to speak his mind in his Chimney-Corner. xBao Scott 
Monmt.XnwA. Ep., The parson would not leave thet^uiet 
of hischininey-corner 1666G. Macoumald^nm. Q. Netghb. 
xxxiii, All but confined to the chitnney-comer now. 

2 . attrib, (Cf. Chimney 10 b.) 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 300 I'o be made at length a 
Winters Tale, and Chimney-corner Discourse. lysT De 
Fob Syst. Magic t. ii. (i8m) 46 A chimney comer tale, fit 
for a legend. 183S-4 Dk ^uincey Casars wks. X. 39 no/Ct 
A chimney-corner politician . . a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. 1878 Kmerson Sovereignty 0/ Ethics in 
N. Amor. Rev. CXXVI. 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philosophy. 

C^himaeyad (tji'mnid'), ///. a, [f. Chimney 
jb, + -ED Having a chimney or chimneys. 

i8sx Joanna Baillib Mel. Leg,^ U'allace xxxiv. 8 Whose 
chimney'd roofs the steep ridge cope. 

Cklmneyleiffi uji’^nili s), a. [f. Chimney 
sb. + -LKSa.] Having no chimney nr chimneys. 

sdfia Fuller Worthies Merionethsk. (R.) Two or more 
tiplinx houses, and chimnyleH barns. si8s Cowrn in 
Standard 30 Aug. 3/3 An Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smoke of a one-roomed and chiinneyless cabin. 18B4 Health 
Rxhib. Catal. 80 The Patent .. cnimneyless burner. 

t Olii'iiiiiey-moiiey. Obs. A tax of two 

shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. II, re- 
pealed by 1 Wm. Sl Mary ; any similar tax. 

>664 Earl (Jrrbry State Lett. (>743) 1 . 155 The payments 
of hearth and chimney money. sfi(^ Snrv. Aff. Netherl. 74 
Chimney-money and Excise is imposed, ififie Pepys Diary 
15 Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 1689 Address Jr. Hortkusnbld. 17 July in 
Land. Coe. No, 8483/1 Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in freeuig and easing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney-Money, a 17x4 Burnet Own 
Times, 1x734) IL X3 The King, as he had come thiough the 
Western Countries . . had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney money. 

CUL'innay-plffiOe. [Pibok in the artistic sense.] 
1 1 . A picture, piece of sculpture, or of lapestr)', 
placed as an ornament over a fireplace. Obs. 

ifiii Shaks. Cvmb. il iv. fix The Chimney South the 
Chamber, and the Chimney-pe^ Chaste Dian, bathing, 
fte Pbacham Comfl. GesUL xiih (1634 ' iv8, I have scene 
many peeoes of hbiHans Holbein] in oyle, and one of his 
owne dnuight with a penne a most curious ciiirnney-peece. 
1647-8 Evelyn Mem. a8 Jan. (1857) L i^4 A very good 
chimney-piece of water-coloara. tfira Sir C. Wvvill Triple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Chimney neoe. 

2 . The ornamental structure, usually of stone or 
marble, with moulding, carving, etc., over and 
around the open recess of a fireplace, b. Now 
often used for the simple projecting slab or ihclf 
over the fireplace, the Mantbl-bhelf. 

1680 Evelyn Afem. x8 Apr., Excellent carving by OIbbons, 
cspedaly the chlmney^iece of y* library, xyafi Nava 
Bnitders Diet. (ed. a) Chimney-piece^ certain Mouldings of 
Wood, or Stone, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
, coming over the Mantle-tree. 1790 Gouv. Moaais LHe 4r 
' Writ. ^1633) 1 . 348 , 1 suy some time leaniog on the cnirap 


ney pEen. tTgfi lloasa Asnor. Geag, II. aofi Those bcau- 
tifol chimiNsy«0eoes. .knoum all over the kingdom the 
name of Kilkenny marble, ifiefi-y J. Bbruporo Miteriee 
Hum. Life (ifi^i vi. x A little fot plaster-man on the 
diimney piece, sfigi Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 153. 

attrib. sMgM Clouoh Botkie ix. afi Poor . . chiraiiey-piece or- 
naments under glass-cases. 

ddHUMT-pot. 

1 . A cylindrical ^sometimes prismatic or square- 
shaped) pipe of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a chimney-shaft, to increase the 
np-draught and cany off the smoke : a chimney-can. 

1S30 Tehnyson Poem* X3 Why a church is with a steeple 
built ; And a house with a chimneypqlf ? 1883 Harper' e 
Flag. Nov.^ 829/a The painter has left his garret among the 
London chimney-pots. 

2 . Chimney-pot hat : a colloquial name for the 
cylindrical black silk hat now worn by men. 

x868 Mask Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European head-dress known. 1883 Graphic X4 Feb. 165/3 
Wearing a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

Chiiimey-swMp. [we Swcbp v. and .1.] 

ti. Phrase. The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Obs. 
x6xi CoTCR. s. V, Ckemiuie^ Haul if bos la cheminde, 
cliiiuney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers. 

2 . «*^Chimney- 8WK£PEB 1. (Now also simply 
Sweep.) C himney-sweef s catuer \ see next, i b. 

17x7 Swift Descr, Momtng^ 'I’he small-coal man was 
heard with cadence deep. Till drown’d in shriller note.s of 
chimney-sweep, a 1845 Hood Daves ^Craivs iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweeps in May. xSffil Sir Mackrnziil Fredh. 
the Noble 41 A articular form of cancer . . formerly . com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct . . ’ chimney 
sweep’s cancer '. 

3 . The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing. 

^1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (z88o) 446 Tlie Chimney 1 
Sweep.. is llie only thoroughly black fiy 1 ever saw. 

Om-mney-Bwea-per. 

1 . One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the soot. 

r xgoo Cocke LorelCs B. (1843) 11 Qiyinncy sweepers, and 
costerde niongeis. 1588 Shaks. L. L. I., iv. in a66 'J'u 
look like her are Cliimny-sweeper.s blacke. 1719 D’Ukpbv 
Pilis IV. iq 8 A Chimny-Bweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackfei.. 16x5 Hone kvery-day BA. 1 360 Dressed 
. .like. .English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b, C/iimticy-s 7 tteepePs cancer: * epithelioma of 
the scrotum, caused by the irritation of soot* {Syd. 
Soc, Lejc.). 

2 . A stiff radiating bnish fixed on a long jointed 
rod, used for cleaning chimnevs; a swi-cp’s bmsh. 

(Introduced in 1805 to supersede the use of climbing hoys.) 

3 . Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth ( Tauaffra checrophyllataX 

So Chi'mney- sweeping vbl. sb. and fpl, a. 

1599 Nasiie Lent. Stuffe 38 Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and parching. _ xOsoVfnner '1 oSauo 

t ia Attended with Chimnej'-sweeping Lackeys. _ 18^9 
liCKKNS Sk. Bos, First of May, Chimney-iweeping nad 
become a favorite . pursuit. 

Glii’iiiney-top. 

1 . The pai t of a chimney that rises aliove the roof, 
or more particularly the flat surface of tbisi. 

x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 44 To 'lowrcs and Windowes? 
Yea, to Chimney tops. X83S Tennyson May Queen, New 
year's hve iii, I'ill Charles's Wain came out above the tall 
while chimney-tops. 1876 Gwilt ArchU. Gloss, s.v, Chiui. 
ney, Ihe pait which rises above the roof, for discharging 
the smoke into the air, is called a chininey'shaft, whose 
horizontal upper surface is termed the chimncy-lop. 

2 . Inanoigan: -Chimney 7. 

1874 in Kniuiit Diet. Mechemks. 

ClUJIipaiiBee (tJimpae-UEi, tfimp^nzr). Also 8 
ohixnpanze, 9 Rhimpanse. [The native name in 
Angola, in W. Africa. (Cf. F. chimpanst\ -«/, -zie.)'\ 

A genus of African aj>es {Anlhro^p/lhccus], bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to A. 
Trof^lodytcs (formerly T, niger), which was long 
the only sjiccics recognized ; but at least one other 
species is now known. (See Naittrc 1889, ^ 54 *) 

X73A Lend. Mag. Smt. 465 A most surprizing creature is 
brought over in the Speaker, just arrived from Carolina, 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea. She is the Female of 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockman. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., ChhupauMee, the 
name of an Angolan animal. .In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures brought over into England. 1788 J. 
Matthews yoy. R. Sierra-Leone \v.\^^q\y The Japan- 
Bees, or Chimpanzees, are al.so natives of this country, 1874 
Luhbock Orig. 4 Afet. Jns. i 6 The chimpanzee and tne 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 

CMn Forms : 1 oin, 3-6 ohyn(ne, 

3“7 ohinne, 3- ohin. fOE. cm (prob. fcm., but 
only known in gloss.), conesp. to OKris. kin, OS. 
kinni neut., * chin, jaw*, (MDn. kinne, kin, nent., 
mod.Du. kin f.), OHG. chinni, (MUG. kinne, kin, 
mod.G. kinn)i\CMX. WGcr.^ww OTcut. *kin- 
(cf. Gr. yiveiov chin), u neuter derivative 
Irom the primitive *kinn- (retained in ON. kinn 
* cheek, lower jaw*), a fem. cons. stem, standing 
for kinw- (with assimilation of nw to nn in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an obUque-ca<>e form 
with accented sufha, e. g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
1 ^genittbs) \ cognate widi Gr. fsvvt, «y€ vvos lower jaw, 
Bide of the face, cheek, Skr. hanus, (In Goth. 


kinnus fem,, the word had patted into the u ded., 
like Goth. /9/iai', tuntkus, 
llic word MB in Tent.m somewhEt wide range of slgnifica- 
Uon * cheek, chedt-bone. Jaw-bone, chin * } In mI the cxEmples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is restricted as in mooem 
use : traces of the wider meaning appMr however in OE. 
cin-bdf^ mandihule (jaw-bone), Gor. hinnkeln dieek-boixe, 
and OE. cite-tdj^ molar tooth, grinder, OHG. ehinstiMan 
cheek -tooth.] 

1. The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 

riooo i&Faic Glaee. in Wr.-Wulcker 157 Mentnsn, dn. 
CUTS Lamb. Hem. 3s Ic waJdc..sttten on fersie & 00 
snawe up ct mine chinne. c seog Lav. 8147 Hengal sinat 
/Euelin swifie vuele a bane chin. 1303 Cowan Cosif. 1 . 075 
And sette Constantin therinne All nMra up unto the chinne. 
ri4M For. in Wr.-WQlcker 747 Hie metitum, a schyne. 
aiyB Govbrdalb Bk. Death vi. (1570) iB The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat breaketo out. jsu War- 
ner Alb. Eng. IV. XX, A round and dimpled Chin. i6ee 
Shakb. a. r. L. I. ii. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and swears 
;bat I am a knaue. 1607 Dbvoen Firg. 


by your beards that I am a knaue. 1607 Dbvoen Firg. 
Georg. III. 89 The Mother Cow. .Her double Dew-lap from 
her Chin deBcends. 1793 Holcxoft LasMder's Physsog. xl 
61 The pointed chin is held to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft. sisS Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 156 ( 3 eiius C^ra. . 
Horns common to both sexes, .cliin bearded. 1830 Tenny- 
son Millefs Dau. i, 1 see the wealthy miller yet— His 
double chin, his portly size. 

jfig. 1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) ao^ Thy makers Muse 
in suite of enuies diinne. For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall wiune. Milton Ode NaUv. xx^. 3 The Sun .. 

Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. 

+ b. The hair on the chin, the beard. Ohs. 

\c XS05 JjiY. 18764 Swor bi his chinne pat he wuste Merlin.) 
a X300 Cursor M. 78843 (Cott.) Forketl fair pc chin he bare. 

to.? Check. 

rz34o Cursor Af. 25491 (Falrf.) jhesus pat., suiferred 
for our synne bofletis ou bi fairc chynne. 

d. J’hrases. f Yb AM up by the chin : to keep 
from sinking, support, t Of the first chin : with 
the beard just beginning to grow. Up to the chin : 
reaching to the chin ; deeply immersfri in. 

iffis J. HfiYwooo Prov. 4 Fbigr. (1867' xo He must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by tne chyn.^ X579 Tomson Cal- 
vin's Sefin. Tim. 222/1 Yet they reinaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holdcn vp by the chinne to harden them in their 
wicked ncsse. 1616 R CIrowleyJ Times' Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin In dehcales. 1630 
.Sjiirlrv Grateful Servant 111. iv. Your weak gallants of the 
first chin, .will bra^ wlmt bdies they have brought to their 
obedience. xfisS £ahl SraAfFORD Let. to Landj Aug., A 
languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin, .for as long 
ai> f may be of use in these alTairs. 

2 . Comb,, as chin-bcani, -chopper, -chucking, 
-high, -piete, -tip, -tuft, -ufhiskcrs\ ohin-band, 
-olotb, t -olout, a hand or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still used with 
corpses; also ftg.', f chin-ouRhion, a kind of 
ciavai which w.i8 puffed out under the chin ; ohin- 
deep a., so deep as to reach the chin ; fg. very deep, 
deeply immersed in ; ohin-musio ( U. S.), talk, 
chatter ; ohin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
by the action of the chin ; ohin-scab, a disease in 
sheep; ohin-atay, a band for tasltmiug a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin; . 
ohm-strap, (n.) = prec. ; {b.) Saddleiy, a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a haltei ; 
chin-wag Kdangi), chat, talk; ohin-welk, a 
disease afl'ecting the chin. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxxiii, iii. In carings pendant at 
their ears, in staies, wreaths, and *cliin bands. 1856 Mk.Su 
I tROWNiNC. Aur. Leigh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 
the soul, like Lazarus. ,x88s .Stevenson Dynamiter 109 A 
*chin>beard in the American fashion. 1837 De (3uincey in 
'J'ait'i Mag. IV, 171 A chin-chopper ’ or Jews'-haip 
player . . will find himself a privilegca man in comparison 
with the philosopher. i88x Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
11. iii, ' More chin-chuck ing, my dear said Nancy, X63B 
Sherwood, Chinne-pcece of uu helmet, or a (Ladies) *chin- 
cloth, barbotte, mnntonniere, missel. 171 j Misson Travels 
in Eng. qo iD. ) Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fasten with a very broad chincloth. ’ xfififi Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh ix. (18821382 I'll get up fioin ny grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil, Middleton Alad 

World in Dodsl. O. PI. V. 36a (N.) 'Ihe lower part of a 
gcnilewoman’s gown, with a mask and a *chui-rlout. X63D 
J. Taylor (Water P.) h'hs. 111. (N.) And from the chin- 
clout to the lowly slipper In Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11. 6 (D.) A King 
William’s cravat, or some such antique *chin*cushion as by 
the pictures of that prince one sees was then in fashion. 
1634 .S. R. Nob/^ Soldier v. n. in Bulien O. PI. 1. 325 In 
any Noble Act lie wade ^chin-deepe with you. xtsx Lamb 
Elia, Ca/t. Jackson, To fancy himself all the whiU chin- 
deep in riches. 1607 Vancouver Agric. Dct'/tM <16131 *37 
Truininjg the young top . . is done by cutting ofiT the shoot 
•chin high. 1678 Mark Twain Jnnoc. at Home it. (Hopi^) 
[I seek] somebody to jerk R little *«:hin,music for us. X883 
Bread-winners 77 If we have joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our livea.*^ 1848 J. Bisiior tr. Ottds 
Violin App. V. (1875) 85 The *Chm-mute— by means of 
which . the violinist is enabled . . to bring the newly -designed 
mute into immediate contact with the bridge. 1638 Shes- 
WOOD, The •chinne-peece of an hsAm^t. .barbotte, 

1800 Bailey. *Chiu-scaA, a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars. tin F. Bugg Quakerism 
txposed ao Four double Cross-efoths for a Woman, One 
Mantle and seven *Chin-scays. iBag Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) 1. 329 It was necessary to supim hts under jaw with 
a chin-atay. x86o V. L. Cameron Future Higtviuay 1 . viL 
199 A semi-military forage cap With a chin-stay. 1869 E. 

I A. Parkbb PraxU Hygieua (ed. 3) 411 The men were 
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•bligvd tQ have their *cUii>etrape m tlfhi e« peeeiblc to 
keep them Ishakm] on. t^o TnACKEeAV PtminmisiUom) 
young dandies with their *chio>tipB. lie# MooiC Nw 
Cfitt, Mimisttn ii. 310 Wig, whiskersi and ^chin-tufts all 
right to a hair. 18^ Ftmck Na eo6t. 4 I’d just like to 
have a bit of ^chinwag with you on the quiet. iMeJIfecui. 
Mmf. OcL 463 ’She disease called *chio-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosis contagiosa. 18B3 Gsant White Adams si 3 
That adornment known at the West as ** chin* whiskers*. 
Chin (tflo), V. [f. prcc. sb.] 

+ 1 . To press chin to chin. Obs. 
sggg Bhbton Auikof^s Dr. 17 A troupe offaire Ladies. 
EveHe one her Lover, Colling and Kissing. Chinning and 
Embraoltix. and looking Babies in one aaotners Eyes. 

2 . To bring up to the chin ; a'so with up. 

>869 I Mecn. SI Dec. 357/1 It is not any * fellah* 

that can ckin this kind td fiddle. s88i Di acxmorb Chris- 
towsli XV, He chins up his fiddle, and touches two strings. 
8. U. S. slang. To chat, chatter. 

1883 Brsadjntitmers (1884) x6i You haven’t done a thing 
but . .eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin. 1887 N. York lYorla, 
* X'bey chin about the best methods of relieving poverty.’ 
Hence Ohi'nning vbl. sb.y a talk, [^slang). 

18B4 Sunday at Homo Jan. 44/s Are you the boss who 
wants to give the 1 )oys a chinning to-morrow 7 « 

Chln» ob'i. f, Chinb sb. i 

China sb. and a. ForniR : see under 

II. [Not a native Chinese name, but fnund in Skr. 
as China about th« Christian era, and in various 
modified forms employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo Chin^ in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta 11563) China. So in Eng. in Eden 1555. 

(The origin of the name is still a matter of debate. See 
fia^lontftn 4- Or. Reed. I. Nos. 3 and xi.) 

I. L 'fhe country so called, in Asia. 

15SS Decades Iy. Jnd. (Arb,' a6o The great China 

whose kyng is thought, .the greatcHt prince in the world, 
t b. A Chinaman, a Chinese. Obs. 
i6«i Bumton Auat. Mel. iii. iv 1. it /16511 644 How tho«se 
witty China's, .should be so gulled. 163^ Sir T. Hi rrrrt 
7 'rav. Ml. 11638) 338 The Chynaes are curiouit in novelties. 

2 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Now 
generally superseded by Chimkak a., cxc. where this 
would lie ambiguous, as in China trade ^ trader^ 
merchant., etc. Sec also 3 a. 

1389 Hakli’YT I'ov. 551 marytn, China sliips with one 
saile. x66o Pepys J)iaty a8 Sept , I did send for a cup of 
tee a China diink\ i6d8 Wilkins Real Char. Table 441 
Concerning the China Character. 1707 Fijover Physic. 
Puise-lVatch 344 The old China Books »ro Dk Foe 
Copt. Singleton xjv. (1840) 3^5 We found the China traders. 
s8M C. CoLLiNGWouo (////(T) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in names of natural products, etc., as China* 
astOT (see AsTEii 3) ; Ohina*orape, a kind of silk 
crape ; Ohina-gooae, a variety of goose found in 
China in immense docks during the winter, esp. 
near Canton ; China-grass, Boehmeria ( Urtied) 
nivea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
Wrong fibre obtained from the inner bark of this 
shrub, ii-icd in the making of grass-cloth ; China- 
ink === Indian-ink, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quots.) ; China-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce {Citrus Aurantium), 
origiimlly brought from China ; China-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagii, a native of Siberia and the East ; 
China-pink, Dianthus chinemis, a perennial 
flowering pink; China-rose, (a.) the Monthly 
Rose {Rosa indied) and the Red Rose {R. sem- 
perjiorens) with their many varieties ; (^.) Hi- 
biscus Rosa-sinensis fN. O. Malvaceoi)^ a tree 20 
to 30 feet high, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; China root (see China Chlnor-tree, 
iU. .V.) the Azedarac; China-ware, ware from 
China (see 3 a) ; China- wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Coccus 
sinensis. 

160a Carfw Cornwall Cornwall hath Doues, OecM, 
*China geese. 1858 R. Hogg Peg Kingd. 673 l*he ex- 
cellent fibre known as *ChinR-grasH. 1884 IVeekly Scotsman 
Q Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass, or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to possess the strongest fibre in 
nature. x88o Hi.ackmosr Rrema xix. (Hoppe), 1 Yusd not one 
atom of Russian twist or dyed china-grass cloth in my hair. 
178s Wilson in Phi/. Trans. LXXllT. 15VI pencilled the 
bottom of the hollows all over black with *China ink. ^ 1875 
Urk Did. Arts 1 . 776 It is said that the true China ink is 
made from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
1665 -6 PKrva Diary 5 Mar., I . . made them welcome with 
wine and ^cliina oranges (now a great rarity). 1771 P. 
Parsons Newmarket 11 . 149 A hundred pounds to a China 
orange upon Eclipse. x66o Act la Chas. It {Tonnage ^ 
Poundag^) Capravens, Cockared Caps, *China Pease, Cit- 
terns. 1731 Miller Card. Did., Double *China Rose, 
commonly called in the West Indies, Martinico Rose, 1760 
J. Leb Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China rose, htbtscus. 
1804 Miss Mitford yitlafr^T.w. (1863' 364 In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-rose^i covered the walls. 
*®47 Longf. Ev. II. H. 31 Shaded by *china>trees . . Stood 
the houses ofplanters. i8u Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom 
xxxviiL 333 The shadows of the graceful china-trees lay 
minutely pencilled on the turf below. 

II. China porcelain, China-ware, china. 
[Throughout India, and the East generally, the 

Persian name i» widely diffused as chintz 


in the tense of * porcelain \ * china^wnie From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whence 
the spelUi^ 7 ohinoy, ohaiur, ohoney, ohonaa, 
mod. dial, ohanay, aheania. and the fashionable 
pronunciation of last and beginning of the present 
century, (see Walker), which with tJfPni, 

t/rni, still survives in the dialects.] 

8 . A species of earthenware of a fine aemi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and fiist brought to Europe in the i6th c. by the 
PortngiM, who named it porcelain. Early in 
18th c. it began to be mntmlactured in Europe. 

a. Chifta-wa re i which naturally occurs earlier than China) 
had at first the literal sense of ^ware from China*. This 
was soon shortened to China, and as the shortened fwm 
became gradually the common name of the material * china- 
ware ’ came to be regarded os * ware made of china or por- 
celain’. the sense it now bears, 

s6|4S*R ' 1 '- HcRaERT Trap. 41 They sell Collicoes, Cheney 
Salt in, Cheney ware. 1699 Luttrkio. Rel (1857) IV. 
553 The price of china ware in l.A>ndon is fallen lar. xn tlie 
pimnd. 1713 Arruthnot John Bull Postscr. xv, John come 
with his constable’s staff to.. break the Esquire’s China- 
ware. 1;^ Mrk. Piozzi Jourtt. Frasue 11 . 135 His collec- 
tion of China-ware [is] valuable and tasteful. 1879 Umi 
Diet. Arts 4> Manuf. 111 . 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusi^, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tible of becoming i»emt‘viirifie<l and translucent in the kiln 
..con.Hiitute true porcelain or china-ware. 

b. china. 

tSf H. Cocan tr. Pinions Trav. fli. 306 A Present of 
certain very rich Pieces of China. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
I. 17 Ma.s«iy Plate, Rich Cheny. 1685 Crowns Sir Courtly 
Nice I. 6 Women, like Cheney, shou’d be kept with care. 
One flaw debases her to common ware. 1694 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. 11857) III. a8i Three trunks.. in which were 
chenea and other fine things. 1735 Porn Eg. Lady 173 
Mistress of herself, tho' China fall 1753 Johnson Rambler 
No. 3<K> Calling for his Dresden China. 1833 Lamb Elia. 
Old China, 1 have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. 1884 Mi.ss Rradoon Ishmad xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

[In the earliest quotations China prob. often bears sense i, 
the transition being gradual.] 
xm Orake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) HI. 736 Fine Cbina- 
duihes of white earth, and great store of China-silks. 1598 
Florio, Porceltana . . whereof they make Chinadishes, called 
Porcellan di.shes. 1603 Shakb. Meas for M. 11. i. 07 Th^ 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes. 1646 Sia ’T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. | 7 we are not throughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montacub Lett, fl xliv. tg The sherbet .. was served in 
China bowls. s8 . L. Hunt Country Lodging, Ihe chaney 
shepherds and .shepherdesses on the mantripiece. s8i8 
Hazlitt Kng. Poets iv. (1870) 95 llie fall of a ebino-jar. 

b .Af. 

Birrei.l Obiter Dicta iBi The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours’ china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate. 

o. Comb., R.S china-blue, -fancier, -hunter, -oven, 
-shop ; ohina-olofl<^t, a closet for china ; ohina- 
glaae, a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx ; f ohina- 
house, a hou«c where china-ware was exhibited 
(often alluded to as a houbc of assignation) ; 
ohina-man (see Chinaman 1); ohina-painta, 
pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so china-painting ; china- atone, a kind of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, used for producing a ^aze 
in the manufacture of porcelain ; t china-tipper 
(see Tip) ; china- ware (see 3 a); t china- woman, 
awoman keeping a china-house or china-shop. Also 
china-like adj. See also China-clay, -metal. 

z866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives tfr Dan, ix. Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *china-b1ue in colour. Crabbx Par. 

Reg. ill, 348 Her *china-clo5ci, aiuse of daily care. 1803 
Lamb Elia, Old China, When I go to visit any great houses, 

I enquire for the cbina-clfisct 1^8 Halloerger’s Jllust. 
Afag. 1003 (Hoppe) To *china-raTicieni he is known os the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. x6oo B. Jonson Sil. Worn. i. Hi. 
(1616) 536 To watch when ladies are gone to the **China 
houseB,'or the Exchange. 1730 J. Miller Humours Ojc- 
ford II, For the evening, that noon of pleasure, opera^ 
masquerade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses, 1878 
HalibergePs Illust. Mag. 1002 iHop|)e) To the *china- 
hunter, every object in his cabinet or on his brackets is a 
trophy. 1868 Tim B s Eccentr. Anim. Creation 399 Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *china-like shells. s88z Porcelain 
Works, Worcester 96 Anohina oven Tidees about forty hours 
to fire, syia Arbuthnot John Bull Postscr. xi, How he set 
up a *China-ahqp over-against Nic. Frog. 1848 Thackkrav 
ran. Pair xxxii, .Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw. 
1875 Urb Did. Arts I 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered of the conditions which operate^ on the 
granite to produce the*Cliina stone. inoLond. Goa. No. 
5900/4 Henry Ward . .*China-Tipper, late of Little Old 
Hailey. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 1. iV| His wife was the 
rich *China-woman that the courtiers visited so often. I7sa 
Stkele Sgoet. Na 336 P 3 , 1 am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China-women about town . . One calls for a set of tea- 
dishes, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea. 

III. 5. vChbtnbt. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems, Groans fr. I..oem, And then the 
la-st boon I’ll implore. Is to bless us with China so tight 
COiilUl^ (t^lYia). [From China the country, 


vhenoe bitniglit t)o Enrm; Murljr finiiMS8 wm 
RatHx Ckinm mud 7\tb«r Chinm ; W Aycen Akb. 
(Pern.) cftUi it ehob-ihM ^Cbinurwood^x 
ra$sdeChma,pa0di Chhtdf(F.Mlsd*€sMngy, The 
French synonym esfmm, souimt mad mod.Lat 
sehena, point to confusion with some other word. 

(App. with meiLL. ocABtsu maeUc tree: of. Sttsonnali 
(Daniel xiil) 54 eub aekiesOt UC 3 C M ex4rar,>J 

1 . The thien fleshy root-stock of n shrubby climb- 
ing plant {Smilax China L.) closely nkln to 
Sarsaparilla, and once scipposed to poiMSt great 
medicinal virtnes. 

a. China root. 

[1963 Gabcia vm OxTASimPUe 177 Algiwui rals on oao 
China.] 1987 T. Haniot yiegissia w Ha]difyt<tS99) ll- i 
The China root brougto from the East lodiea. tflgB 1 
Phillips Lintekoteds Trav. isuL <1864) 195 They nea*e 
them with the roo« Chino. *697 DAMriu Vay. (1698) 1. 
zv. 409 China ofiTords Drugs iajprmt obendanoe; axially 
China Root. 174s CompL FemsHHeea 1 . to lake . - 3 
Ounces of China Roots. i8i6 Treae. Bat, xo66 China root 
. . first introduced ftom China in A.11. 15351 oa on inlallibUl 
remedy for gout. 

b. China. 

158a Hbster Seer, Phiorav. in. xlvli. 67 This China h a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canno, the whtdie is brought 
vnto vs, out of India, from an lie called Chino, freen whence 
it tooke his name Chino. 1633 Gerard's /f/m/Appu aav, 
China to cure the French Pox. r 169a B. £. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, A ristigpus, a Decoction of Soima. Chhto, ete. 

2 . American or Bastard China : the root of 


Smilax pseudo-China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still emplo}ed in America as an alterative medi- 
cine ; Carolina China-root, Smilax tammoidos ; 
West Indian Ohina^root {Ctsms ticyoidei), a 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

igBo Framfton yov/utl N ewes 13 b, He sajd ..that not 
only was there in the newe Spatne the China, but, etc. 
xbrjA Gerards Herbal A^p, xxv. 1617 Of Chino, and Bas- 
tara China. 1673 in Fox Bourne Locks (1876) 1 . vL 326 
By the last fleet 1 sent you a parcel of Carolina ehina<4oot. 
zyjo Mortimbr Carolina in Phil. Trsuu. KXXVI. 43s 
Smilax, the Inhabitants of Carolina, .call it there China- 
Root 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 359 China-root is frequent 
in the more coot inland parts of Jamaica. 

8 . Comb., as China-ale, ale flavoured with 
China-root, whence China-alehouse ; China- 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

1659 ^ EWToM in Brewster Lfei. 16 Otiose st fhuira ox- 
gensa, sherbet and rcoskes, ^China ale, Beerc. 1660-3 
PEm 17 Jan., Thence with him to the **China ale-house. 
1713 Lo^ 4> Country Brew. lu. (1743) 193 To moke China- 
Ale. To six Gallons of Ale take i Ih. or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. i6ax Burton A not. MsL 1. ii. 11. ii (1651) 
75 A dyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 

ChillA ^ (kdi-na, kPna). [a variant spelling of 
kina or quina (see Quinine), the Peruvian word 
fur bark, whence kina-kina * bark of barks * 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona.] 

1 . * A name of Cinchona bark ' {Syd. Soc, Lex.') ; 
chiefly used in pharmacy, as Calisaya China, the 
bark of Cinchona cardifolia ; Hnamalies China, 
that of C.pubescens; Huanuco China, Ijixa China, 
etc. (Also a})plied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ccous trees.) Also a homoeopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

x866 Treas, Bot., China Bark, the bark of Buena hex- 
andra, an indiflerent febrifu||ce. 

2 . In comb, or derivation chin- » Quiir-. 

ChinRrclay. [f. China 14 + Clay.] A fine 

white potter's clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china or porcelain. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI II. 4pi/z For the better kinds, a 
portion of China-clay . . is added. ^ 1879 Manch. Gue^. 
35 Jan., Mixing^ of size which contained among other things 
. . glue and Cluna clay. 

D. attrib. 


i87^Urs Diir/. Arts I. Bxo ’The depth of the China-clay 
pits Is various, extending from twenty feet to fifty feel. 
s888 Daily News 10 July ^J\ China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Moxw of the Cornish streams ore like rivers of 
milk from the. .fine kaolin with which they are charged 

Chl'nadom. The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American cities^. 

MgHargeds Mag. July 831/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinimom. 

t Chi'TLaiat. Obs. [f. China -i- -ist.] a native 
of China. 

i6m tr. Seuderfs Curia Politm 164 That . . prodigious 
Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the Tartars. 

Chinam, var. of Chunam. 

CrhinuUUi (t/oi namdl^n). [f. China ^ 5, 1.] 

1 . A dealer in porcelain. 

177a Lend. Dirsetory, Brown William, China-man, 1 Aid- 
gate. iloo New Ann. Direct, 79 Fogg and Son, Chinamen. 
1819 P. O. Losid. Direct. IS3 Fogg, R., Chinaman. 

2 . A native of China. 

1854 Emerson Lett, 4 - Soc. A ims. Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 198 Hie disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman bock to the home. 1873 Meonuxst 
Eoreigner in Far Cathay xi. John Chinaman is a most tem- 
perate creature. 

3 . OtalnamuL'a liat, collectors' name for a 
gastropod shell, also called Cup-and-Semcer, 
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Woodward Afollutca ^1856) 159 The recent Trochita 
SinenAM— the * Chinaman '1 hat ^ of collecton — ii found on 
the Kouthem ehores of England. 

01iina»maiii>> ohinaiaa-nia. Tf. ChinaIs 
+ Mania.] A mania or extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (old") china. Hence 
1875 AU Y. XIV. 10 Like other mild formi of in- 

sanity, Chinamania hu its peimliar phases, sl^ Sat. 

7 June 736/9 As a China-maniac fondles Nankin porcelain. 
ttU 6 Daily Ttl. 30 Mar. 5/9 Sense and schol^hip neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac. 
t C]li‘n»-ma*'tal. Oh. An early name for 
porcelain or majolica, dating to a period when ita 
composition was still a secret. (Cf. China * 4 a. 
quot. 1646.) Hence Ohl'na-mo-'taUod a. 

1599 Minshku .£>. Dial. (1693) 19 If a man will seme his 
turne with ^lasse, or China mettall [maf^. i. the fine dishes 
uf earth painted such as are brought from Venicej. 164a 
Kogsrs AlaatHan 997 How oft have 1 thought my nne wits 
and China-mettall'd understanding too daiuty^for thy mat- 
ters. 167* A. WALKiut Lett Lackrymans 13 Their Venice- 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks with as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay. s66i Our Eng. Homt 153. 

11 Chinampa (ijlnae-mpi). [Mexican : orig. 

‘ raft ’.] The native name of the floating-gardens 
formerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with earth. 

■83a Suhst. FotKi S07 The form usually given to 
these Chinampas was quadrai^ular . . At first the use of 
these floating gardens was confiiied to the growth of maize 
and other objects of .. necessity . . In time . . the owners. . 
applied themselves to the production of vegetable luxuries. 
18M Th. Rosa tr. Humboldt* s Troth II. XX. 950 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemUe .floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 

t eShiXL-boae. Obs. [Chin.] The jaw-bone. 

c 1000 iELpaic Glois. in Wr.-Wfllcker 157 Mandihula. ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. ciogo Ibid. 444 Mandibulai 
cinban. ^1450 Ibid. ^8 Hfc turn, a chynhone 159a Nashb 
P. PeniUite (i5p5> Cfijb, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 

ll01iinoapi]i,ohin4aapin(tji‘nk^pm\ Also 
7 ohinooplne, 9 ohioopin, ohinkapin. [A 
corruption of the Indian name : see first quot] 
The Dwarf Chestnut ( Castanea pumila a native 
of Vi^inia and the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from 6 to ao ft. high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Ohinoapin {Nelumbium luteum's ; Weat- 
ern Ohinoapin {Castanopsis chrysophylla\ 

[tfiaa Capt. Smith Yiriinia 353 They [the Virginians] haue 
a small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
but the fruit most like a very small Acorne. I'his they call 
Chechinquamins, which they esteeme a great daintie.] 1676 
T. Gidvbi in Phil, Tram.^l. 699 A Chincopine, which is 
like a Chesnut, with a Buny husk, but tesse by far. 1603 
Ibid. XVII. 619 The Flownng Beech of Virginia, and. .the 
Chinquapin of the same place. 1837 Hr. Martinrau Soc. 
Amer. III. 396 Look at Cornelia's face ! It is as brown as 
a chinquapin. 1883 Timas i^une U. S, Corresp., A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 Harpar's Mag, Feb. 408/9 
A thiocet of chincapins. 

Cbinob (tfmtj), sb\ Forms: 7 chlnoe, 7-8 
ohink, 8 ohintae, 9 ohlnta, 7 - ohinoh. See also 
CiMioE. [a. Sp. chinche. It. cimicei^h. cimic-em 
bug.] 1 . The bed- or house-bug. (A name now 
confined to U. -S'.) 

a 1695 Flbtchrr Louts Pilar, 1. i. (in Sbain\ Tkcod, Will 
3'ou shew me in ? Hosttss. Yes marry will L dr : and pray 
that not a flea or a chink vex you. 1645 Evelyn Diary 
99 Sept. 1663 G. Havers P. dtlla Valid s Tram, E. India 
979 We were very much troubled with Chinchea 1673 Ray 
Trasj. (1738) 1 . 352 Chinees, or wall-lice, which are very 
noisome, .by their bitings in the night-time. i68a Whelbr 
youm. Grttce 1. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
17*0 Ray / fiVA Insect. 7 Cimesr^thc Chincha, or Wall-louse 
. . in Anglil paucis note 1730 Southall Bigy 1 He. .asked 
if ChintMS (so Buggs are by Nenoes and some others there 
called), had bit me? 1730 P. Browns Jamaica 434 The 
Chink or Bug . . very common in Jamaica 1844 O. W. 
Kbnoall Texan Santa F 4 Exptd. II. xi. 999 Scarcely had 
we touched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches t 1831 R. Burton Goa 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a 'chintz*. 

2 . Chinch'^ chink^bug . S. 1 : * an insect or bug, 
resembling the bed-bug in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses * (Webster) ; also chinck^bug fiy . 

1750 G. Huohss Barbados 84 The Buonavista Chink. 
This is a small spreen flattish fly.. and smells, when killed, 
like a bug. s8i6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (18431 I. 137 Ame- 
rica suffers . . in its wheat and maize from the attack of . . 
the chintz bug-fly. 1888 Edin. Rev. OcL 356 Com destnwed 
by the chinch-bug. 1887 Standard 19 Sept. 9/2 ^lowa) The 
damage done by chinch hugs. 

t Chinollf A- Ohs. Forms : 3-5 ohin- 

ohe, 4-5 ohynohe, 3 ohynahe, 6oh7noh,olilnoei 
4 ohyohe, 4-5 ohiohe. [ME. ehiche, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chiche parsimonious, ■■ Cat. xiCf chic little, 
of little worth, Sp. chico little ; cf. It. cica small 
thing. In later F. it became chinche, by nasaliza- 
tion of f (as in various other words). In Eng. also 
chifuhe in later use; often written by copyists, 
where the rime shows that the original had chiche!\ 
JL. adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi- 
monious, miserly. 

a 1300 Havelok 1763 He. .dide greyhe a super riche, Also 
he was no [whit] chinche [so 1 . 994 > 1 - c 1310 Seuyn Sag. ( W. ) 
1944 And that other lef to plnche, Bothe he was scan and 


I chinche. e sam Rom. Rose 5591 He. .Lyveth more at ese, 
& more is rienc. Than doth lie that is raiche. Ibid. 6oox 
I For chynche & feloun U Richesse, That so can chase hem. 
B. sb. A niggard, miser ; a wretch. 

01900 Cursor M* 19970 Cott.) Yeitt can hat chinche wit 
godd to chide, c 1303 E. E. Allit. P. E. 604 ft gentyl 
raeuentayn is no chyche c 1388 Chaucbr Melwous P 653 
An auaricious man or chynche. a 14^ Kni. do la Tqur 
ciiL 736 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she bathe 
in gret plente. 1570 Lrvims Manip. 134 A chince, parcus. 
t Ohinoh, Obs. ran, [f. prcc. adj.] To 
be niggardly ; to stint. 

ri4ae Promp. Pare. 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
[//. minkinge or to mckel sparyn], perparco. a 1450 Lemgl. 
P. PI. C Bill. 997 (MS. Dk. Westm.) That chaffmn as 
chapmen and chynchen [other MSS. chidenj but )wi geten. 

Chlnoh v.t dial, form of Chink v.^ : see Chinsb. 
fChi*noh6r« Obs. Also 5 ohynohyr, -are. 
[f. prtc. + -KB.] - Chinch $b. 

C1388 Chaucer Melibens P637 (Camb. MS.) That men 
haue ne matter ne caui,e to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere [other MSS. chynche]. c 14^ Promp. Parv, 75 
Chynchyr or chynchare [H. P. chynche], perparcus. 

tChi'nohord. Obs. rare. [Cf F. chichard^ 
chiche (Cotgr.).] Niggard. 

1318 Skblton Magnyf. 0517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chyncherde to play. 

f Ohinoho:^. Obs. Also 4-5 ohynoherle, 
4 ohyngerie, 5 ohynoery, -chary, [f. Chinoheb 
+ -T.] Miserliness, avarice. 

r 1388 Chauckb Melibeus P 634 Bycause of his sicarsetd 
and chynchme. 01400 Occlkvb De Reg. Princ. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecchid chyncherie. c Promp. Parv. 
75 Chvncery Ii4p9chincherye or acarisijiatnm], parcimonia. 
n^^Cath. Angl 63 Chinchery, tenacUas 

ftjliitji*l&). Also 7 ohinohille. 
[Sp. ; app. dim. of chinche bug (—OF. cincele^ 
chincele') ; perh. from an erroneous iiolion that the 
animal had a fetid smell, or in contradistinction 
from a larger beast that had.] A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigcra, a native of Peru and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla for of commerce. 

G. D'Acostets Hist. Ind. iv. xxxviii, The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts^ like squinrls ; they 
have a vronderfull smoothe and soft skmne. i6aa R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S. Sea 157 He is gray; his skinne is the most 
delicate, soft, and curious furre that I have seene . . They 
call this beast chtnchtlia. 1804 Schmidtmfver in Penny 
Cycl. VII. 86/9 The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onions. 
z8^ Sir W. Parish Buenos Ayres iii. xvtii. 310 The beauti- 
fullittle chinchilla, thousands of dozens of the skins of which 
are yearly collected . for exportation to Europe, 
b. Short for chinchilla fur. 

1804 Schmidtmbyer in Penny Cycl. VII, 86/a That which 
Cornell from Peru is rougher and larger than the 

Chinchilla of C^ile, but not always so beautifufin its colour. 
1881 in Drabeds Diet. s.v. 

O. attrih. 

1837 Monthly Mag. LI. a<i She also wore a chin- 
chilly tippet. iST, Cassell’s^ Techn, Educ. 1 . 75 Chinchilla 
fur is greatly admired for winter clothing. 

2 . A cloth with a long nap gathered in little 
tufts, in imitation of this fur. 

II Chin chin Ctjln tjin), sb. Angh-Chinese. 
[Chinese ts'ing ts'ing.'l A phrase of salutation. 

1795 Symks Embassy to Ava 99^ (Y.i We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties, .repeating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, 
the Chinese term of salutation. 18^ Pall Mall G. 1$ Apr. 
4/1 On the thirty-sixth day from Chuing-cro-ss a traveller 
can. .be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 

Hence Ckln-ohiii v., to salute, greet. Hence 
Ohin-ohinning vbl sb. 

1839 All y. Round No. i 18 She * chin-chins * the captain 
. .and then nods her pretty head. 1887 Murrays Mag. July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning. 

t Ohinohing iron. Obs. See Chinsb v. 
Chinchona ; see Cinchona. 
t Chinoliyv a. Obs. Also 5 ohynohy, *1 ohi- 
ohle. [f. Chinch as -p-t.] Niggard, stingy. 

c 1400 Rom Rose 6005 Riche chynchy grede. 1406 Oc- 
cr.icvK Misrule 134 Chinchy herte hath ther of but small. 
Z633 U RQUHART Rabelais i. liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 

CllixiOOllffll (tji'nikpf ). Obs. or dial. Also 6 
ohyne oou^ ohyn-, ohinooughe, (ohyokook), 
ohoineoouoh, 7 ohoyneoough. [For chink- 
cough ^ in northern dialect Ktnkcouoh, f. Chink 
D.i, Kink + Cough. An earlier form was Kink- 
host (f. Host cough), corresp. to MLG. kinkhbste^ 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kinkhoest, kik-, kiekhoest^ Gcr. 
keich’f keuchhuslen, Da. kighostOy Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 
kink-y OTeut. kik- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular 
etymology the word seems to have been connected 
with chin and chincy and in north dial, with king.'\ 
An epidemic distemper, especially of children, 
characterized by a violent and convulsive cough : 
now more commonly called hoeping-cou^. 

1319 Hobman Vulg. 35 b, I am foule rayed urith a chyne 
[Tchync] cowgh. [1338 Balb Thro Lames 03 Thre Ryp^ 
are for the hyckock And vi more for the chyckock.] SM7 
Salcsburv Welsh Piety Pas pesswchy chynooughe. siM 
Jrwbl Repl. Harding (vdtil rfir Was hee staied with the 
C^oine-couch, and foreed to brralce off his tale in the midst. 
1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca 1. ii, It shall ne'er be said . . 
Thou dtedst o' th' chin-cough, s^ Cottbbbu. CeusasedrOy 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. 17M Addison Tatior No. zsi F t Poor Ci^id . .lies 
under something like a Chin-Cough. s8o6 Med, Jrnl. XV, 
508 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough. iSso Moorb Fables. Holy Aliianct vj. 9a That 
they and theirs stood by the King. Throughout his mesales 
and his chin-cough. 1839 Miss Mulock Domest Stories 
(1869) 98 He cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chindt obs. f. Chinned. 

Chine (tjdin), sb.^ Forms : i olna, oyse, 
oinu, 4-3 ohene, 4-6 ohyn, 4-6, 9 ohyne, 5-6 
ohinne, ohynne, ohin, 3- ohine. [0£. cinuy 
-an, wk. fern., corresp. to MDu. kenCy Du. keett (:— 
kina) chap, germ, f. root ki- to burst open, split, 
etc. : see Chine vA 

The phonetic hutory has points of doubt. The nornial 
course was for the 1 to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent chimney chinnSy chyny chin of is-zfith c. 
But chene was the form with many (e. g. Trevisa, PeUla- 
dius). In the middle of the i6th c. the word was superseded 
except in the local lue, sb, by Chink, in which in<M. usage 
makes the t long.] 

tX. An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Obs. 
r888 K. AUlered Boeth. xxxv. | 3 Duru h^r 6aer ic asr 

g eseah ana lytle cynan. ciooo iEtPsic Horn. 1 1 . 154 (Bosw.) 

lemette be Sact fiet swa x^hal tket teer nan cinu on na:s 
gesewen. 138a WrcLiF Song Sol. ii. 14 In the chyne of a 
ston wal. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. cxxiii. 
(Tollem. MS.) Schippis bek pichid kerwihpand chynes [ed. 
1333 chinnes] and crasyng of schippes bel> stopped, c 1400 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1x40 Iche hole & cnene. a 1400 ( 3 c- 
CLBVB De Reg. Princ. 4959 In at the chynnes of the hordes 
they prye. 0 zm More De quat. Noviss. Wks. icx> A 
leude master .. Imteth . . his shyp fal on a leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. 1393 Raynoi.d Byrth 
Man. Hhi. Betwene the chines and gynics (ed. 1964 chynes 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd bouroes. 1578 J. Bossewell 
Armorie 11. 72 In the holes and chynnes. 138s Batman ed. 
Barth. De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — x8o In chins and 
walls. 

t b. Spec. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 

‘ ^ >340 Cursor M. 140x9 Where she fonde chyn or soore 
Wik oynement she anoynt k<H^* > 39 ^ Trbvisa Barth. De 

P. R. viir. xxiii. Tollem. MS.) pey . hauen ofte euel drye 
chines in hynder party of kc foot. 1543 Ravnold Byrth 
Man. 49 Pussnes, chappyngs or chyns, which cause great 
payne. Ibid. iii. iii. (1634) 170 'I‘he childes lippos . . hauing 
. clefts and chines. x 3 M Bullryn Dial. Sormes 4 Chyr, 
45 a, Any clifte or chinne. 

t c. A cut, an incision. Obs. 

1387 Trbvisa Higden vi. vi. iTollem. MS.' In that stone. . 
is seen of that stroke a chynne of an elne longe. Ibid. 
(Rolls) I. 993 pe chene of his wounde \ymlneris hiatus]. 

1 2 . A nssure in the surface of the earth ; a 
crevice, cha^m. Obs. 

c 1030 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 381 C^ptSy cinan. exseo 
Bestiary 409 In cried lond or in erflehine. 1387 I'revisa 
Htgden (Rolls) I. 233 pere was somtyme in he myddel of 
Rome a greet chene in ke er^e ; out of pat chene come smoke 
and brymston, and slow many man. Cambria Epit. 

971 In that hither aide in a chene Shall thou here wonder 
dene, c 1490 Caxtom Ovid's Met. xiv. viti, By chynnes and 
krevays. 1377 Harrison Descr. Brit, x. 35 A roclce. .which 
bath a little rift or chine upon the cide. 

b. Spec. On the Isle of ^^'ight and Hampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 
strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. ' 
1830 Lybll Princ. Geol. 1 . sBi One of these chines, near 
Boacomb, has been deepened twenty feet within a few years. 
1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend xv, A certain point close to the 
Black Oai^ chyne. 1879 Trnkinson /. 0/ Wight The 
Shanklin Ghine is the most neautiful of any on the island. 

Chine (tbin), shA Also 4 7 ohyne, (7 ohein, 
ohaine), [Aphetic f. ^achinty for OF. eschine 
(mod.F. /chine) spinal column, back-bone (iith c. 
in Litti^), corresp. to Pr. esquinay esquenay Sp. 
esqteenay It. schiena. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption ofOHG. 
scina. MHO. schinty which, among other things, meant 
'needle, rolinter ,’ perh. originally 'small piece of bone or 
metal *. The transition of sense would be parallel to that of 
L spinay prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grot ; the 
difficulty being toe want of evidence, either in German or 
Romanic, for this transition. (Scheler Anhangy to Dies 
quotes from an It.-Ger. Gloss. In Mussitfia ' schena, sehin- 
pein * shinbone, which may be thoi^ht to show some ap- 
proximation.'] 

X. The spine, backbone, or vertebral column ; 
more loosely ' the part of the back in which the 
spine is found * (J.). arch, and techn. 

r 1300 H. Alts. 3977 Thow .. Me byhynde at my chyne 
Smotest me with thy spere. 1440 Ane. Cookery in Honseh. 
Ord. (1790) 46B Take a pike or a tenche, and ukte hom by 
the chine, e 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt Bryt. (18x4) 495 
The emperoure was so brused wyth hys fal, that nye the 
chyne of his backe was broken asonder. 1370 Levins 
Manip. xig The chine of s beast, epina. 1807 Dckkbr Wh. 
Babylon Wks. 1B73 It. 9x7 My backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. lyc^ Otway Orphan 11. iii 516, 1 . .clove the 
Rebel to the Chine, e tyao W^Gibson Barrier's Guide l 
iv. (1738) 35 It is continued along the (.liine downwards .. 
and through all that passage is term’d the Spinal Marrow. 
*•!» J. Baxter Lior. Pract. Agrie. 11 . R63 Sheep.. The 
chine should be low and straight from the shoulders to the 
setting on of the tail 1879 Browning Hed Bratts sod. 
t 2 . The hack. Obs, 

c 147s Partenay 5647 Well felt the strokes on the chlnesse 
bred. 1396 Sfenscr F, Q. vi. iii, 3 Whom Calidore thus 
carried on his chine. 1611 Cotor.. Eechinany the chyne, or 
raper part of the backe bet weene the shoulders, xpm Songs 
Costume (1B49) as* llien the Am ere so fine, With lanm 
wabted chine, Ana a skimp bit of a hat. 
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that L(^ iKwro a down Ay chine, iw Ptl Pima 11850) 
II. ail Trfmwto face Imly they did«Klyiio..Fiyi down 
to ground, bovyd bak ^ chyno. 

8 . Cook$ry, A * joint ’ coniisting of the whole or 
part of the backbone of an animal, wtth the ad< 
joining Aeih. The application varies much accord- 
ing to the animal ; in mutton it is the < saddle ’ ; 
in beof any part of the back (ribs or tirloin)e 

Or Gr, KnU 2354 Syjyen sunder J>ay he syde* 
•wyrt fro be chyne [of a deerj. 25^ in W. Hi Turner StL 
J?nf. Ox/m a6o Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
•SOf Nobody br Soitnh 11878) eSp Yeomen ..Whose long 
backs bend with weishtie chynes of biefe. 01764 in 
Dodsl^ C^t. Poomo VI, as? Chickens and a chine of lamb. 
*79® maa Glassb Cookeiy 11. ? In a sheep. . the two loins to- 
nther is called a chine or saddle of mutton. s8a3 F, Cooprh 
PiOHotrs ix, A prodigious chine of roasted bear's meat. 

b. spec. The backbone and immediately adjoin- 
inc flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 
sides iu‘e cut off for bacon-curing. 

(iM Privy Puno Exp, Elis, VoA (2830) dj Podynges 
and chynes of porke. 1 172B Addison Spect. No. afip P 8 He 
had killed eight fat Hogs . . he had dealt about his Chines 
very liberally amongiit hii Neighbours. 1788 Ld, Auck- 
land s Corr, 11 . 308 As the person said about his friend 
from the country sending him a chine, that he wished he 
had sent the turkey toa 2862 Sat. Rev. ai Dec. 64? When 
country cousins were not too fine to send up turkeys and 
chine. 

4 . transf, A ridge, crest, ar€te. 
i8m Singleton Vtrgil 1. 166 And the billow now Upon 
Its chine the ironed wheels supports. 1857 Kingsley Two 
Y. Ago III. 90 Crawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines of the rocks, s^ Blackmorb Loma D. xxix. 
(ed. js) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 2876 R. Burton Gorilla L, II. 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down broken outcrops 
and chines of granite. 

t 6. Mourning of the chine^ mourne of the chine ^ 
mose in the chine, glanders of the chine \ a disease 
of horses : see Mourne, -inq, Glanders. Hence, 
perhaps, chine, as name of a disease. 

sgaa riTSHRsa Hush. 8 8? Motirnynge on the chyne.. ap* 
pereth at his nosethryll lyke oke water. 1500 Greene 
Never too late ti6oo) 55 Well, this Louer . .Ttegan . . to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 2596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr, m. ii. 51 His horse .. possest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine. 2607 1 'opsei i, Four/. Beasts 
77 1 'hc iuice of black Chainselcon killeth young kie like the 
chine. 2^ Dryden Yirg. Georg, m. 746 The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 
6 . Comb. a. as f chine-beef \ f chine-bone, 
the vertebral column ; obine-marrow, spinal 
marrow. 

2675 Hobbes Odyssey (2677) 37 He took. Of good •chine- 
b^f, and gave it to these guests. i ssts Dlwes Introd. 
P'r. in Palsgr. 903 The •chyne boone, la greue. 2394 T. 
h. La Prbnaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 42 If the chiiiebone were all 
of one piece, a man shoulde bee ul waves siiiTe like to a pale. 
2661 Lovell /itst. Auiw. f Mm. Introd., The •chine or 
pithmarrow. 

b. cf. sense 5 : chine-evil, -gall, -glamlers. 

1630 Massinger Picture iv, ii, The friction with fumiga- 
tion, ccinnot save him From the chinc-evil. 2630 I. 'J ay- 
LOR (Water P.) lYks. 1. 90/1 The Chinegall, the Nauclgall. . 
the Glanders. 2746 Langrish Phys, pAper. on Brutes 104 
What the Farriers call the chine-glanders. 

Chine (tj^in), sb.’^ [a variant of Cbimb prob. 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 

1 . The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 
formed by the ends of the staves ; * Chime 

C2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk 121 When 
^w settyst a pipe ahroche. .iiij fyngur ouer he nere chyne 
how may percer or bore, .and so shallc ye not caw.se Iw lies 
vp to rysc. 2601 Househ. Ord. 295 The yeoman orawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine wiihin mwre fingers of 
the chine. 2713 Lonti. 4> Country Brew, iv. (1743) 312 
Ornamenting the very Chines of hU Cask by a moulding lii- 
strurneiit. 2883 American VI. 3o6 The old and mouldy 
casks had rotted away at their chines. 

2 . Ship-building. {See quot. i8.*;o.) 

2833 Richardson Afercaut. Mar. Archit. 5 The rahbet 
. .is always the same distance from, .the chine, as the thick- 
ness of the plank intended to be worked on the bottom. 
^2830 Rudim. TVrrvi/. (Weale) 106 Chine, that part of the 
waterways which IS left the thickest, and above the deck- 
plank. It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirkei- 
ing may be more conveniently caulked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse. 

3 . Comb., as chine-hoop (of a cask). 

428x5 Forby Yth. E. Anglia, Chine-hoop, the extreme 
hoQDMmich keeps the ends or the staves together. 

Chine, obs. f. Chain. 

t Chine, Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 oloan, a -3 ohl- 
nen, ohynen, 4-6 ohynne, 3- chine ; pa. t. a-3 
chan, 3-4 ohane, chon, 4- ohlned ; pa. ppie. 6- 
ohiaed. [0£. cinan, edn, cinon, cinen str. vb., 
correap. to OS. and OHG. OTcut. ktnan, 

in which n appears to have been orig. a present- 
tense formative, f. stem, hi - ; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. us-kijans sprung up, also us-keinan to sprout 
out, spring up, with change of strong inflexion to 
the weak mflexion of the inchoative na- class. (Cf. 
Awaken.) From the same root came 0 £ clp, OS. 
etft, OHG. chtdi, mod.G. dial, keidip sprout. The 
primary meaning of the vb. root 'to burst open. 


858 

split ’ wai reUined ia Bag. See also the daiv. 
vb. to To-cuiNi.} 

1. iiUr, To burst asunder, split open ; to open 
in fissures ; to crack, chink, etc. 
n TOO Spinal Glote, 4^ Ef/urt 


495 NiuUa^ cmaandL «aM Rrjmrt 

Clooe.^ cinendi. a sooo GUm, iu wr.-W(lldc«r bX2 Dohioeem, 
cmcnde, e 20x0 Sax. Leockd. 11 . l^^ gif oixn cinx hwilc lim. 


^ i*7S Lamb. Horn. (28^)83 px xuniix iclnxd kurb^ glxxnx 
t fflxs nx brxkxd ne chiuxS. e 2305 in Log. Rood 
Hit Uppxs to douen and chy^, exjpa Sir 


xhkurl . kxt fflxs nx 

(1872) X4X Hix Upf ^ 

J^runth, xxx Hys woundx . . gan to chine. 1398 Tesvixa 


Barth. Do P. R, xvii. il (24M) 599 By Btrxngthx of hetx 
the xrthx cleuyth and chynnytn. 2x30 whittinton Tallyeo 
Officot III. (iMo) **9 Whan the xitM dyd chynx and gape 
.. hx went oownx In to that great chyne.. and dyd 
horse of brasse. 

b. To split off, separate by a fissure, 
cxjox K. A Em. 2328 Hx smot his stede in the mane, That 
hed fro the body chanx. 

2. trans. To burst, split. 

S Artk. 4 Merl 7764 Tho that deth her hert chon. 
XHBX IVks. 148 After the erth be brent, chyned, and 
d by the hete of the sonne. 

Chine <tpin\ v.^ Also 6 ohynne, ohyne. ff. 
Chine ; cf. F. dchiner to break the back of.J 
I. Connected with the chine — backbone. 

1. traits. To cut along or across the chine or back- 
bone ; to cut the chine- pieoe. 

16x1 CoTGR., Eschiner, to chyne ; to diuide, or breake the 
backe of. 2615 M abkh am Eng. Hous-w/e 60 And the Pigge 
you shal chine [and ) divide into two parts. xhiADhHno Trag. 
lately Acted 22 [He) with a hatchet chines nim downe the 
backe, so as his bowells fell out. 27^ Canning Microc. 
No. 28. 1843 P. Parley' 0 Ann. IV. 331 Cutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 

b. s^c. To cut up (a salmon or other fish). 

2523 Bk. Keruyng in Babees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
1652-7 T. Barker Art 0/ Angling 22 You chine the 

Salmon. i 6 s 3 WALTON.i 4 w//e#'iii, Chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 168. 

2. To break the chine or back of. (7 Also, To 
cleave to the chine.) 

*596 Srenser F. Q. IV. vi. 23 On her horses hinder parts it 
[a stroke] fell . . That quite it chynd his backe behind the 
sell. 2677 Otway Cheats Scapin 11. i 79 By all the Honour 
of my ancestors I’ll chine the villain [r r.^> le veu.r ickiner\ 
2742 Richardson PamelaW. 250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who ofler'd to touch his Lady. 

II. Connected with chine * ridge. 

8. intr. and trans. To ridge. (Only in one writer.) 
1869 Blackmore I.orna D. iii. (ed. 2a) xS'The valleys [were] 
chined with shadow. 2873 — Cradock Nowell xi. ( i88x ) 44 
His mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the head- 
land when the plough turns. i88e — Erema xx. (Hoppe) 
The cliff was of chalk . . where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began. 

Clliaed (tjsind),///. a. [f. Cbimb tl.i and v.'O 
1. Having a chine ; chiefly in cemi. 

*577 Googb Ni^sbach't ffnsb. 111, (2586) 216 A good 
Horse . . Double chinde upon his loines, a gutter runes 
withall. 41626 Bkaum. & Fi- Scort/ul Lady v. L (R.) 
These, .steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. s86x Times 27 
Sept., A. .well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted. .hog. 
t 2. Broken backed. Obs. rare. 
s6xx CoTGR., .chyned, broken-backed. 

1 3. Affected with ‘ mourning of the chine ' ; see 
Chine sb.'^ 5. 

41626 Beaum. & Fl. Cust. Country 111. iii. He's chin’d, 
he’s chin’d, good man : he ib a mourner. 

tCUxtansetl, sk- pi. Obs. [f. china, on 
analogy of L. Sinensis, .es ] Chinese. 

s6xx Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11, The Chinenses observe 
the same customes. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, 
evii, The wise Chinenses. .soe make their Porcelane. 

So t G]iin6*iiMlan, a. and sb. Obs. 

Phil. Trans. W. Six The CMnensian Succession in 
their several Families. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 233/1 
A Chinensian, or a Man of China. 

Clunese ((J^inr7.\ a. and sb. [f China -k-ESE : 
iu F. chinois. In 16th c. t Chisish was used.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to China. Chinese complL 
ment\ a pretended deference to the opinions of 
others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

iSyy Eden & Willr-S Hist. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue iheyr prouision for shyppyng. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Those of Chinese kings. x6m Damfier 
Voy. II. 59 The Chinese language. 2878 J. H. Gxko China 
i, 'fhere can be . . no doubt of the great antiqtiity of the 
Chinese Empire. 168a B M. Croker Proper Pride I. vii. 
144 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment. 

2. In the specific names of many natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, e. g. CkiHese-betl/tower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatine, glue, indigo, pear^pitcher- 
plant, varnish, water-lily, yam, etc.; esp. Cnlfioae* 
oalance (see quot.); Chinese-blue, a mixture of cobalt- 
blue and flake white; Chinese-capstau (see quot.l; 
Chfaiese crescent ^ Chinese pavilion ; Chinese fire, 
in pyrotechnics, a compo.sition consisting of gunpowder, 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron tarings; 
Chlnese-gruss = China- grass; Chinese-liuitem, a col- 
lap.sable lantern of thin emoured paper, chiefly used in il- 
luminations; Chinese pavilion <see quot.); Chinese 
primrose. Primula sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plant; Chineue tumbler, a toy figure so con- 
structed as to regain its balance from any position ; Chinese- 
wax, see China- weix; Chinese vmeel (see quot.); 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment ; | 


(ns Chlttm; 

bright sulphuNt of mnam, fomriy wouibi I 
ICimont Jm, Hfkehn *CUa e » o >ia S a m io,m 


firom Chisa. 

. „ a feta of the 

•txMysrd hsviiig Coiur pom sf eutpeafion* and a* neny 
qtuuuRstxd xidN to the w«ight>arm m tht tovsr^ JUd. a.v^ 
^Chituao-eospeUa, a dUfenotial hoiiting or JuaUag device, 
having a verticil axis, and theteiii only difleriag nom the 
differential windlaie. i8ix Gardm ax Jan. 46/3 Among dx« 
ciduous trexi that flower about the end of Anril, .one of the 
most beautiflil b )the •ChiaiN Crab. sMp Eufi Moth. 
X4 Dec. 354/a ^CMmoso or Jo^pemuo galls suppoaxd to 
be producM by a , . xpedM of aphu on a tembli^iiidus 
plant* tflag ta Hone Mpsty^y Mk, 1 , ion ^ChinxM 
lantems are hung, sflle Gaovx Diet Msit. I. 3^2 av., 
•Chineax Pavilion, ChioxM Crexoxnt . , oomists of a polx, 
with several timnxverN bruM platN of tome crescent or 
fantastic form, and generally terminating at top with a 
conical pavilion or hat. . On all thlM paru a numb^ of very 
small bdls are hung which the performer causN to jingle. 
cxd^ J. WvLos in Se. I. 5 The oomxnon toy. the 
•Chinese tumbler, 2820 Paatologtas.v, CA(^.The tsfehu, 
or varnish tree, whien produces the admirable ^Chinese 
varnish. Ibid. s.v. Chinoto, *ChineM wheel is an engine . . 
for raising water from rivers to irrigate plantations of sugar 
canes. 2874 Knight Diet Afoeh., ^Chinoso-widdlast, a 
differential windlass in which the cord winds off oile part of 
the barrel and on to the other. 

B. sb. 

1. A native of China. [The plural Chineus wai 
in regular use during 17th c. : since it became obs. 
Chinese has been sing, and pi. ; in modem times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgw use in U. S. 
(So sailors say Maltee, J^ertxeguee.)] 

s6o6 £. Sgott (title) An exact Disoourse of the East 
Indians as well Chyncses and Jauans. 1667 Milton P. L. 
III. 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive Widi Sails and Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. 2697 DAuriER Voy. 1 . xv. 406 
The Chinese in general are tall, iToaCuNNiNOHAM in PhzL 
Trans. XX 111 . xao6 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 2841 Prichaxo A^4/. Hist Man xaB 
The Chinese nave long been the most numerous and powers 
ful of these nations iM J. H. Gray China xiv. If a 
Chinese feared or expected something from a foreigner, 
b. .sing. Chinee. 

2872 Bret Harts TheU Heathen Ckiuee, The heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. 

o. Comb., as Chinese-owned. 
x88x in NeUurt XXV. 179 Large and well-appointed 
steamers, •Chinese-owned and manned. 

2. The Chinese language. 

27x7-51 Cmamsers CycT.\. s.v., The Chinese has no analogy 
to any other language in the world. 2870 Faukar Grk. 
Syntax jf 6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
of any kind. 

t Ollina'siAll. Ohs. ran. a. and sb. Chinese. 
2674 R. Bukthocgb Causa Dei (1675) 39a Among the 
Chinesians, Indians, .and Persians. 

Chines, obs. form of China. 

Chingle, -ly, early ff. Shinolb, Shikolt. 

1 02 li*aia]l, -aan, a. and Obs. Chinese. 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilgr. 1 . IV. X. 344 In the Chinian Epixtlex, 
2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 146 Chinean Rhabarb. 

xyS /9 Hakluvt Voy, 11. 363 The Chinians are very xux- 
pitious and doe not trust strangers. 26x3 Purchas Pilgr. 

1 . IV. X. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 

tChi'ningp sb. Obs. [f. Chink v.i 4 > 
-INO J.] Cracking, fisRuring ; a chink or crack. 

4 1400 OccLBVB De Reg. Princ 25a At many a chynnyng 
. . they myghten beholde And see. 25x3 Fitzherb. JHusb, 

9 138 Than take mosse and laye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. xm Raynold Byrth Man laa Chappynge, or 
chynynge of ttie mouthe. 1632 Massinokr Believe as you 
List III. ii, 1 did expect The ^ininge of his horse. 

Chink (tjiqk), sb.^ [f. Chink v.i ; « northern 
Kink.] A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough ; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

[42500 Piet Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 791 (Nom, Infirmitat.) 
Hec reuma , a chynee.l *767 H. Brooke Foolo/Qual.w, My 
Lord xnd Lady took such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time before they could recover. x8m Mas. Gaskrll 
Cras/brd ix. <D.), The boys were in chinlu of laughing. 
Chink (tjink\ sb.^ Also 6 ohynk(e, ohinolre, 

7 ohinke. [This and its verb, Chink v.'^, are 
known only from the 16th c. There is nothing 
similar in Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, chink is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
Chine (sb^), and indeed iu earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet's ed. of a work, where it has been Kubstituted for 
chine, ckyune of earlier MSS. and edd. And, although 
* chynes and chynkes* occurs in 1545-64, it may be said 
that, generally, chink took the place of Miflrr, between 1550 
and 2580. It thus looks like a new formation on chine', 
but no satisfactory account of its orij^tn can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Chinsk, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verb, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. 

Professor Skeat thinks it ' formed with an added k ex- 
pre^sive of * diminution’ ; but examples of this process in 
i5-x6lh c. are not known. 

Wedgwood would identify it with Chink®, with the root 
notion of a sharp shrill sound, as in the chink of metal, and 
thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fracture accom- 
panied by such a sound. He compares the development of 
Crack, ^ sharp report’ and then 'fissure', and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds. (Cf. e. g. hang, bomb, bum, chap, clap, 
pop.) But the historical data are too scanty to establish 
this.) 

1. A fissure caused by splitting ; a cleft, rift, or 
crack ; a crevice, gap. -Ohinb i, 3. 
(iMjlTREvisANarM. DeP. R. viii. xL tTollcm. MS.) Also 
in cliines, holes and dennes of );e er^ c 1450 MS. Bodl. 3738 
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viti. xxviil, and 149s W. de W. iHd., In cfi^ninet holes and 
dennet.} 1933 ed. Berthekt vni. xl, The chinkee, holes and 
dennei of the eithe. 1545 Raymold Byrih Mam Hh j, Be- 
twene the chines and gynlcs [ed. 15^4 diynes and chynkes] 
of closely iovnyd boardea tijn B. Gooca Htreaback^t 
Hvsb. II. 11586) 77 See it be. .notful ofchincksor ckfkes, that 
the Sonne borne not the tender rootes. s6oi Holi.and 
Pliny 11 . 585 A city swallowed vp by a wide chtnke and 
opening of the earth, itei Rav Creation 1. <1704) 87 The 
Water descending, .into Chinks and Veins. i6m Dryden 
Vif^. Georg, in. 656 The chapt Earth is furrow^ o'er with 
Chinka 17^1 Smeaton Edptone L. (1793) f 36 An iron 
chain, - fast jambcd into a chink of the rocL 1865 Geikib 
Sren. 4- Goal. Scot. viii. 3S9 The cliff, .is rent into endless 
chinks and clefta 

b. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 
tgM Gbrako Herbal 1. xl, 60 llie chappes and chinkes of 
the hands. 17^ tr. Vegettus' Dixteni^. Horees 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink. 
ti, fig. 

1664 M. More Mysf. Iniq. ix. a8 Any such chink or 
leiut crack in Religious worship. s86d Embr.son Cond, 
Li/Of Power Wks. (llohn) 11 . 339 There is no chink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

2 . A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, etc. 

iSS* Huloet, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creiies of earth, 
stone or woode, thorowe the whiche a man niaye loke. 1979 
SpENHXa Ske/h Cal. Mav, Privily he peeped out through a 
chinck. ssm Sandys huropm 5^ Me. >1633) 139 The box of 
devotion, With . two tapers on eat^ side to see the cliinke to 
put money in. 1656 Cowley Keason vi, There through 
Chinks and Key*holes peep, M.sundrbll ynuru. 

Jems. (173a) 96 Fire was seen . . Thro' some chinks of the 
door. 1839-47 Todo .< 4 »«/. 111 . iii/a The length of 

the chink of the glottis is very variable. 186a E. A Parkfs 
Preui. Hygiene (ed. 31 lay Chinks and openings produced 
by imperfect carjientry. 

fig.. 1831 Landoh Andrea 0/ Hungary Wks. 1846 II. 540 
That is the chink of time they all drop through. 

Chink (tfi^k), sb.^ [An echoic word ; used also 
as a verb. Chink v. 3 ] 

1 . An imitation of the short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another ; 
hence a name for this sound. 

1581 J. Bell H addon' e Anew. Osor. 376 b. As scone as 
theyr coyiie shall rry chink in your boxes. i6ot Yarinctun 
Lament, Traj, v. ii. in Bulten (>, 77 . IV, And chinck 
of gold is such a pleasing crie. i69j( Fuller Ch Hist. lu. 
i. f 16 'llie chink of their money 178a Cowper Trfdk 
140 At chink of bell. 1855 Tennyson Matid x. ill. 7 The 
chink of his pence. 187a Holland Marb. Propk. 10 The 
sliarp, metallic chink of grounded arms. 

2 . Any sound of the same kind. 

a 1^64 Lloyd To Colman. Ere Milton soar'd in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 1790 Burke 
Pr. Rev. Wks. 1 . 165 Half a dozen grasshoppers .. make the 
field rin^ with their importunate chink. tSn Trfperibs 
H'ild Lt/e in S. C. 399 The * fink, chink ’ of the finches 
sounded almost as merrily as before. 

1 3 . //. Pieces of ready money, coins. Obs, 

1^73 Tussrr Husb. (1878) 134 To buie it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. 1577 Holinshbd Dtscr. Jrci. iii. Such 
as had not redy chinckes, and theruppon forced to run on 
y score. 1991 Shaks. Rom. 4r JuL 1 v. 119 He that can 
lay hold of her. Shall haue the cbincks. i6si Ck>Tca., 
Quinquaillif chinkes, coyne 

4 . A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly common in the dramatists and in songs of 
the X7th c. ; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

£ Tusser Husb. (18781 lox Til purse doe lack chinke. 
LOttio, Dimii. .a childish word for money, a.s we say 
1651 C Stapylton Herodian xv. 139 They shew 
withall their purses full of Chink. 1653 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. (1876) No. aa 8 He pay’d the clunquc, and freely 

f ave me drink, a 1745 Swirr Martial 1. Ixxxvi. 67 Nay, 
'm so happy, most men think. To live so near n man of 
chink, a 18^ Hood Black yob iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to kera the chink. 

6. [from the sound of their note.] a. The Chaf- 
finch ; also called Mnk-ckink^ chink-chaffey^ 
chinky-chank. dial. b. The Heed Bunting, Sc. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 104. 1864 Atkinson 
Prooinc, Names^ Birds^ Chink^ chinky^ chaffinrh- 1B75 
Buckland Hate in White's .S'elbome 356 1 he chifT’Cliaff is 
also called the ’ chinky-chank 

sb.k dial. [app. a variant of Ktnk, a 
twist ; cf. the corresp, vb. Chink 4.] (Sec quot.) 

asSia Forsy Vac. E. Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 
back or loins, seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertebne. 

Hence Ohink-baoked a. 

s868 Paily Hews 8 Dec» The chink-backed bullock. 
Chlnkf obi. fonnof Chinch jA‘, bug. 

Chink (tjink), dial. Also Kink. [Goes 
back to an 0£. ^cincian of which the vbl. sb. 
Hneung occurs in nth c., corresp. to LG. and 
Du. kiftken to cough, to draw the breath with 
difficulty, app. a LG. nasalized form of *ktk~a»i, 
whence MHG. kUken^ mod.G. keichm to gasp, 
cough. In Eng. the northern dial, form kink is 
common from ue T4th c. ; bat chink is known only 
in modem dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire! 
Cheshire, etc. Cf. Chink $b.\ Crinoouoh.] 
intr. To gasp convolsively for breath, lose one's 
breath spasmMically in coughing or laughing. 

(rsogo roc. in Wr.-WQlcker 171 Cackinnntw, ceahhe- 
tung mel cincting. c 1460 Towneley Mysi. 3<m, I laghe that 
I kynke. 1807 walkimgtom Opt. Glatse 46 Hee latighes 


and kiocks like C 3 iryaippus .1 i8m Mrs. Gaskbll Ruik 
xvIiL D.), He chinked and crowedwith laughing delight. 
1875 Lancash, Gloss, (£. D. S.\ Chink, to lose one's breath 
with coughing or laughter. 18B4 Holland Chester Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Ckmk, to catch or draw the breath in laughing. 
When a child first benns to make a noise in laughing, it Ts 
often said * it fairly clunks again 

Chink (tjiqk). Also 6 ohynkan, ohlnoko, 
6-7 ohlnke. [I^longs to Chink sb.^, along with 
which it appears in the i6thc. Cf. also Chink 
and CuiKss v.] 

1 1 . inlr. To open in cracks or clefts, to crack. 

199a HuLOET|^Chynken cu^ape, as the ground dooth with 

dryeth. Barkt Alv. €484 The boaie chinketh. 1601 

H0LI.AN0 Pltny II. 467 ‘Hie earth aboue head chinketh, and 
all at once . . setleth and falleth. i6ie W. Folkingham 
Art 0/ Sumey 1. x. 34 Chapping imunds, chinking, or 
chaumin^ with Cranies. 1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol. 
Gen. 33a To chink, as ground d(>th, rtmas agere. 

1 2 . Irafis. To crack or chap. Obs. 

*S99 T. MIoufkt] Silkwormes rt Kissing their wal apart 
where it was chinckL tSoz Hou.an» Pliny 11 . 551 This 
kind of painting ships is so fast and sure, tW neither sun 
will resolue. .ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
i6zi Cotgr , Gercer, to chink, chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does the face, hands, etc. a 1696 Bp. Hall Seasonable 
Serm. 15 (I..) The surface . . is chopped, and chinked with 
drought, and burnt up with heat. 

3 . To fill (I//) chinks,/.^. {U. S.") those between 
the logs in a log-house. (Cf. Chinch, Chinse.) 

ifiaa Scott NigH vii, The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1849 G. W. Kendall Texan Santa /V 
Exped. 1 . i. 35 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
' chinked and daubed i88t Scribner^ s Mag. 79 While 
the men . . build the house, the women chink the cracks. 

Chink (t/iyk), V .3 [Corresponds to mod.Dn. 
and EFris. ktnken\ a word imitating the sound 
expressed. See Chink jA**, and note below.] 

1 . intr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking each other. 

1589 -x 6 ix [see Chinking vbl. sb.^ i 6 « G. Herbert 7 Vw- 
ple, Quip iii, Then Money came . linking still. 1676 
Hobhks Iliad i. 50 'Fhe Arrows chink ns often as he jogs. 
x68a N. O. Hoileaus Lutrin iv. 31 'Tis time To Rise to 
Matins I Thus^ the Bells did Chink 1 1798 SoirrHKV Bal- 
liuis. Surgeons Warning Poems VI. 190 He made the 
guine.'Ls chink. sBez Carpenter Man. Pkys. (ed 3) 83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 

b. said of a nurse, pocket, etc., containmg coins. 

o 1616 Braum. cl Fl. If 'it at Serf. Weapons iv. 1, Enter 
Ruinous with a purse. ^ a. It chinks; make haste ! 1817 
CoBBETT Pol. Rry. XXXII. 141 Our pockets chink with the 
sound of something real. 

2 . trans. To cause (things^ to make this sound 
by striking them together ; «/. coins. 

17x8 Pope Dutu. ii. 180 He chinks his purse, and takes 
his seat of state, avnt^ Lloyd Milk- Maid Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. sa Oft in her band she chink’d the pence. ^ 1884 
Miss Braddon Ishmael xii. Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to the waiter. 

\Note. The Harl MSS. aai (<-1440) of Prvrnp Pan>. has 
the cntiy *( kymyn'or ckmken* wythe bellys tintillo which, 
if genuine, carries back the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. Unfortunate^, the riding is not supported 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Coll, and 
Winchester, have not the entry, w'bile M S. Addit. aa, 586, 
like Pynson’s and the other printed edd., has ' ckyutyn or 
clynke bellys, tintillo This and the treatment of Ctvnkyn 
farther on make it possible that chenken is a scribal error 
for clynken.'\ 

Chink! V k dial. [Goes with Chink sb.k : 
there appears to have been a I'eut. vb. kink- to 
twist, entangle ] trans. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column) ; to crook slightly, sprain. 

^. 8.9 Forby Voc. R. Anglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘The fall chinked bis l^ck.’ 1831 Mouktt Horse 
X. (1843) 327 Old horses who have some of the bones of the 
back or loins^ anchylosed — united together by bony matter 
and not by ligament . . Such horses arc said to be broken- 
backed or chiiHced in the chine. t8Bx Ouida Village Comm, 
X, As a packed mule is * chinked* on the march. 

Chink, var. of Chinch v. Obs. to stint. 
Chinkapin, vnr. of Chino afin. 

Chinked (tjiqkt), ppl. a. [f. Chink and 
x6.- -t -ED.] Cracked, chapped. 

195a Huloet, Chyncked, or crannyed, kiulcus. i6yi J. 
Webster Metallogr. ix. 138 'The Vine, with a chinked bark. 
1859 M. Arnold Balder Dead 141 At the chinked fields of 
icc, the waste of snow 

t Chi'nker Obs. [f. Chink or — 

ClUNK sh.'i^ 


1981 J. Beix Haddotis Anseo. Osor. 313 Leave no 
chinker at all for Fayth, to peej^ through. 1616 Surfi.. & 
Markh. Country Farme 87 1 ne chinkers or clefts which 
may grow must oftentimes be searched out and stopt, for 
fearc of Rats or Mice. 


Chinker^ (tfrqkoj). [f. Chink t /.3 -enL] 
That which chinks ; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde 11. iii. i. (1B49) 1B5 Are 
men like us to he entrapped and sold, And see no money 
down. Sir Hurly Burly?. .So let us see your chinkera. 

Clii*iikiii^! vbl. sbA [f. Chink v.‘^ -f -ino 1.] 

•fX. Fissuring, cracking. Obs. 

1989-78 Coonui Tkesaur., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
of a wall 

2 . Chinking and dattbing: the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over 
with clay ; cf. Chink v.^ 3. C/. S. 

3 . Material for filling up chinks. C/. S. 

«iS 4 i Cabltom Hew Purchase 1. 6z (Bartlett) The chink- 


ing being large chips and tmall slabs, .a&d tbs daubhig yel- 
low clay, itis J. G. BtHtEKS Smoke Dmesco M Moguis viL 
6^ Pidtsadt, in with mud cbinkinjl. 18M Amor, Afia* 
stonary Apr. xo8 She wore one of the smallest thimbles 
with a bit of doth inside for * cbinkuig * 80 keep it on. 
Chinkiiiif (tjjiTjkin), vbl, sbfi [f. Chink vA -k 
-INO 1.] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound. 

1989 PVTTBNHAM Eng, Poosts III. xvi[i]. (ArU) 19a Clink- 
ing of fetterK, chinking of moii^. i6is Coro*., Clkmuml- 
lerie, a chinking, cliiHcing. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons. 

tCki'likixig!///- [f. Chink t;. Cracking, 
fissuring. 

I'Ytb DodoensSso A douen bsrke, or chinking rinds. 

Cninking (tfi'^kiQ), ppl. a.^ [f. Chink v.^k 
-INO 2.1 That chinks or jingles. 

s8oo Coleridge Piceolem. iv. v. 009 Chinking gold and 
silver. i88s J. Greenwood Tag, Rag^ Ce. itj An article 
of his chinking tresHure, .a small common horseshoe. 

Chinkle irii-nk’D, v. [f. Chink -f -le, fre- 
quentative sumx.J To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle. Hence Ohlukling vbl. sb. 

*755 Connoisseur Vo. 96 (1774) III. roi The chinkling of 
A tin cascade _ 1870 E. Peacock Raljr Skirl. II. 1x8 He 
chinkled the ginneys i' th’ pockets of his breetches. 

CIEiiiliy (tji ijki), a. [f. Chink + 
Characteiized by, or fnll of, chinks. 

c 1649 Howpu. Lett. 1. xxiii. 45 Tliose Rayes. .scorch and 
parch this chinky gaping soyl. i6m Dry^n Virg. Georg. 
iv. 6j Ploistcr triuu their chinky Hives with Clay* a 1^4 
Gdi.dsm. pAp. Phil. 1 . 327 The vapours . . tricKle 

downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. 1863 Worsley 
Poems 9f Transl. 156 And, torn from its lamiliar flood, The 
chinky pinnace rots apace. 

Chi^eSB (tji'nl6s), a. [f. Chin r((. -i- - lehb.] 
\\ithout a chin. b. Without the firmness of cha- 
raclcr held to be cxprc^Fcd by a prominent chin. 

i 8 s 8 Blavkw. Mag. XXIII. 598 Earle.HS, eyeless, cheek- 
less, noseless and chinless. iWt Voice (N York) 17 Mar. 
5^ A nation of chinless men — without opinions 
Chlnne, obs. f. Chin, Chink sb.f- 
Chinned (tjlnd), a. Having a chin : esp. in 
comb , ns bioad-, double-, short-, square -chinned, 
1606 T. Kaynolds Dolarney's Prim. fi88o 86 .Some three 
chind mggie dame, c z6zx Chapman Iliad xxiii. 545 Would 
to heaven I were so young chinn’d now, 1694GAYTON Pest. 
Notes 14} He had been made so smooth chtnn’d. 1874 
Motley Barneiteld 1 . vii. I'he delicate-featured, double- 
chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine. 

t Chinnel. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 51 When wee have a 
flattc of good chinncll-oates, that are large and well headed, 
wee usually, reserve them as choi»e scede for the clayes. 

Chinny (tji-ni\ a. U. S. [f. Chin sb. + -v * ] 
Tnlkative. Cf. chin-music s.v. Chin. 

1883 Bread-Winners 94 She was more chinny than the 
young one, 

t Chino, sb. Obs. Also Ohlnao. [a. OSp.] 

1 . A Chinese. 

1988 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China ap Hie Chinos 
do agree to this. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. vii. f xo 
'ibe Chinaos account all other Nations but Salvages. 1641 
K. Brooke Epistopacy 59 The learning of the Chinocs. 

2 . Oliliio- is now used in comb, as in Chino- 
Japanese, elc. 

Chinoidino Ckinoi'd9in>. [f. China ^ 

-h-oiD ‘f -INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

1B79 H. Wood Therap, (1870) 79 Under the name of chi- 
noidine U sold by the mBDufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the ^kaloids. X883-4 Ann, 
35/1 The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine. 

t Chinoifl. Obs. [a. F. chifwis^ » Chinbab. 

1813 PuKCMAi Piigr. 1 . V. xvii 460 The Cninois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan. 16^ Pacitt Chris/ianogr. 1. iL (1636) 
69 By St. 'I'homas the Chinoi8f% and Ethiopians were 
converted. Doyle Orig, Formes 4- Qual. X9 As an 

Indian or Chinois would perchance do>. ixz68b Sir T. 
Browne Tracts 133 The Chinoys who live at the bounds 
of the earth. 16^ tr. Donet's Meyt. Compit. 1. 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois. 

Hence || OliiiiolMrla [mod.FJ, Qtinese conduct, 
a Chinese art, * notion *, etc. 

8883 Harper's Mag. July 830/a A bit of Chinoiterie, 1884 
Pall Mail G. a8 Aug. yx One of those Chinoiseries that 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has not much to learn 
from the (Chinese). 1889 Mrs* Braddon Wyllartts Weird 
11 . X16 Japanese tea-trays, chinoiseries, unbreakable glass. 

Chinoline (ki infbin >. [f China ^ -i- L. oFeunt 
oil +-INE.] A teitiary amine C^HyN fbelonmng 
to the senes C„ Haw-j^N), an oily fluid, oUtined 
by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine wth 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry distilla- 
tion of coal. Ohinoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ous precipitate obtained frt»m a mixture of chino- 
line oil, iodide of amyl, and caustic soda. 

1893 Pharmac. ymL XI 11 . 134 The sulphates of. .ebino- 
Une, picoline . . are . . insoluble. 1884 Reader 8 Oct. 450 
Chinoline blue. 1883 Hature XX VII. 388 7 ’wo isomerous 
bodies, Chinoline and Chinolcine. 1883-4 Med Ann. 14/1 
Chinoline. .is a transparent, colourleas, mobile oil. 

OhlnologlBt (tjainp-lfid^ist). [f. China, after 
the more usual Sinolooimt.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and aflairs of China, 
1883 American VII. 57 A cominisSioa of competent 
European Chinologiats. 
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ChillOOlf (tjimg’k). U, S, [Native name of AB 
Indian trit>e on the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early interooorae was eetabliihied by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver.] 

A jaigoti which originated in the intercourse of 
the Hudson Bay Conapany's servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with the white man. Chinook wind\ an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

■140 H. Hale Ethnog. in U. S, Exphr, Exp. 636T»hmuk 
jargon or I'rade Langua^. 18. . Joaquin Milleb Airm. 4 r 
Rintf (1884* 134 All Indian [N. Am.J dialecu, exctspt the 
* Chinook', a oonglomeraie published by the Hudson Bay 
Company for their own purposoa 1884 Boston JmL 6 Mar , 
Out oold weather, .is tempered by the * Chinook’ wind from 
the Pacific coast. i88y ]Vost Shors, Snow. .» frequently 
remold in short order by the Chinook, as the warm ocean 
wind is called. 18^ Govsmor’*s Rspt in Puget Sound 
July x688 The Chinook is the natural enemy oClhe odious 
east wind. 1889/i/. Loud. N. a Mar. a66 KtitUi The Chinook. 

Ohinquapln, var of Chincapik. 

Chinsa (tjuis), v. Also 8 ohinoe, 9 ohintae, 
ohinoh. [App. the typical form is chinch, dial, 
var. of Chink Of this chinse and chin/ze are 
corruptions.] 

1. dial. » Chink v!^ 3. 

1887 Parish & Shaw Kent. Gloss. Chinch, to point or fill 
up the interstices between bricks, tiles, etc., with mortar. 

2. tTo caulk; now iVai//. to caulk slightly or 
temporarily; to stop seams, etc., whicli do not 
admit of regular caulking. Hence Chi'naing vbl. 
sh . ; all/ id. in ohinsing-iron, a caulker's tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk. 

^k, KsTuynge in Babees Bk. sd? Loke ye haue a 
phynchynge yron, addes, and lynen clothes. 1748 An- 
son's Woy, 111. ii. 317 A.S . . we might go down immediately 
. . we had no other resource left than chincing and 
caulking^ within board. 1^76 Falconer Marine Diet., 
Chime, is to thru.st oakum into a seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. This is used as a teni[X)rary 
expedient when calking cannot be safely or conveniently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncam Mariner ^ s Chron, III. 4 The 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke. ciBSo H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 6x The 
space, .must be. .filled up with battens, and chinued. 

Chlntse, chintz, var. of Chinch, bed-bug. 
CUntl (tjiiits). P'orms: pi. 7 8 ohlnts, 7 
ohltes ; sin};. 7 ohint, (? 7) 8-9 ohints, 8 ohinoe, 
ohinse, 8- ohlnta. [Originally chitttSy plural 
of chint, a. Hindi ckXnt ; also formerly found as 
chiUy F. chile, Pg. chita, a. Mahrati chit in same 
sense ; l)Olh Skr. chitra variegated. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in commercial 
use, came in course of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be written chince, chinse, and 
at length chintz fapp. after words like Coblentz, 
quartz). This error was not established before 
the third quarter of the i8th c., although editors 
and press-readers have intruded il into re-e<iitions 
of earlier works. Cf. the similar baize for bays.'\ 

1 . orig. A name for the painted or stained cali- 
coes imported from India ; now, a name for cotton 
cloths last-printed with designs of flowers, etc., in 
a number of colours, generally not less than live, 
and usually glared. 

t a. sing, chint, pi. chints (-s\ 

1614 W, Peytom Voy. in PurLhas Pilgrims iv. xv. (1635) I. 

Callicoe.s white and coloured .. Pintados, Chints and 
Cn.'idors. 1663 Pepvs Dia;y 5 Sept.^ Bought my wife a 
chint [so app. MS. ’, ed. chintrj, that is, a painted Indian 
callico, for to line her new study. 1678 J. Piulups Taver- 
nier's Trav. 11. I iv. 33 'I'here is also a great Trade for all 
sorts of painted Calicuts, which are called Chites. 1697 
Dampikn Voy. II. X34 Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callioocs. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India h P. (Index*, Chint. a sort of 
Culico paintcfi 17x5 Ds Foe Voy. round World 92 A 
quantity of . . wrought silks maslins and Chints [mod. edd. 
chintz]. 1777 Robertson tiist. Amor. yiii. (1783) 111 . 350 
Japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks. 

fi, sing^. chints [chinse), chintz, pi. chintzes. 

1719 D'Urfev Pills I. 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse. 
173a Pope RA. Cobhant 348 Let a charming Chintz [ed. a 
chints] and Brussels lace Wrap my cold hmbs. 1746'^ 
Hervey Afedit,, In Flower Garden, I'he most admired 
chintsea. zyss Johnson, Chints, cloath of cotton made in 
India. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 553 A vast trade in 
Chineses. 183a Webster, Chints (sing.), a 1845 Hood To 
Tom Woodgate xviii. The maids in morning chintz. 1880 
Birowood Ind. Arts ll. 91 Masulipatam chintzes. 

2 . attrib. Of chint* ; covered, etc., with chintz. 

171a Arbuthnot & Swift ^ohn Bull Postscr. x. How he 

. .could not sleep but in a Chints bod. lyaa Land. Gam. 
No. 6066/8 One Chince Gown. 1758 Mr& Calderwooo in 
Scotsman 13 Dec. (1884) 9/6 A very pretty chince night- 
gown. 1768 in GentL Mag. XXXVlII. 395 Two l^ies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor in the penalty of / 5 
for wearing Chintz Gowns. 1849 Lytton Caxtoms 13 The 
chintz chairs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 

Chiolite Min. [Named 1846 ; i 

Gr. + -L1TB : the etymological formation 

would be chionolite.] A fluoride of aluminium 
and nodium occurring in the Ilmen mountains. 

1868 Dana Afim. (x88o) za8. 


€aiioirixi<«, OhlKMo^ obs. ff.CBoim^CBiuxir. 
OU9 (dip), j#.l A!m s- 6 obTVPfli 5-7 
ohippe» o ohlpp, ihyppa. fFound sinoe r 1300 : 
immediately connect^ with Chip $ though the 
sense is nut that of a verbal ab., as in « a 
knock, etc.] 

1. AsmaU, and esp. thin, piece of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, or 
breaking ; a thin Iragment topped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, unaerstood lo be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 
cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) 

ei33» R. Brunnb Chrom, (zSxo) 91 pat hawts ouar his 
hmiM, pe chip fahas in his tne. ctof/s Promp. Pmxv. 75 
Chyppe, quUquilie, mssuiss. S4is-M Howsu^ Nouseh, 
Bks. 991 For caryinga of i). lodes 0? ebippes ad. ss 
Skelton Col. Cl^to 24% Lyke saardust or drye chyppes. 
SSS8 Eden Decades W, Ind. 111. 11. (Arb.) 144 lie broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. 1390 A. M. tr. Gaheh' 
houePs Bk. Pkyskke 959/1 water, whenn hath bin sodden 
chippes of luniper. 1764 Hasmer Obssrv. xiv. y. ss6 
Lighted by chips of de^ full of turi^inine, burning in a 
round iron frame. LvrroN E. Maltrao. (xBsx) 46 

Dry chips . . are the things for making a blaze. 1844 P. 
Parley's Ann. V. 369 The clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements, 1879 Hale In Hts Name v. 96 Chips on 
the ground showed that the wood-cutters had taken out 
some saplings. 

fig. a IS4X Wyatt Poet. Whs. <1557! 47 That weigh . . A 
cnippe of chance more than a pounde oTwit. sgTg Cmubch- 
yaru [title) I'he Firste Part of Churchyarck's Chippes. 
1648 Herrick Hetper. (Grosart) 11 . x6o For kissing lovex dis- 
sembling chips The fire scortcht my heart. z6sS Gurnall 
Chr. in Ann. xvi. § 4 (x669)66/z Some indeed he cuts down 
byChips iu Consumptive diseases, they d3re by piece-meals. 
sWa Max MuLLEa(/(V^) Chips from a German Workshop. 

2 . spec. fa. A paring of bread-crust ; 

PINO vbl. sb. 2 a. Obs. 

c 1440 in Houeek. Ord. (1790) 456 With a fewe Chippes of 
light bred stepet in vernage. 1579 Spenser Shspk. CaL 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and tliey the bread ; 
the chippes, and they the chere. 

b. Cookery. A thin irregular slice of a fruit, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Raffed Eng. Househpr. (1778) 933 Put salt 
in the water for either oranges preserved, or any kind of 
orange chips. Ibid. 94;) To make Orange Chips. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse C ookerv xxl 34X Take your apricots or peaches, 
pare diem and cut them very thin into chips. ^ 

o. Naut. A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 
at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v.. The chip is loaded at the 
circular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds being 
immeriied in water. .The chip or log being thrown overboard 
catches in the water and remains about stationary there, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance ; hence, 
slang, a sovereign. 

1873 Slang Diet., Chips, money. 1883 Miss Biaddon 
Phant. Fort, xli.(i884) 355 Divers values, from the respect- 
able ‘ pony ’ lo the modest * chip 

8. Applied to the keys of a spinet or harpsichord 
(quot. 1600), chessmen (<mot. 164^), eic. 

C1600 SiiAKS. Soun. cxxviii. To be BO tikled they [my lips] 
would change their state, And situation with those dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fingers walke. 1643 
tentatioH yj K skilful player will not surre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. 

4 . As a material : Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

Z77Z (i'rr 9I. 1784 CowpER Lett, sx Mar., A fashionable 

hat . . a black one, if they are worn ; otherwise chip. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 970 Chip, a mnterial used for plaiting into 
various articles of ornament and use, and obtained from the 
leaves of ihe palm called Thrinax arpentea. i8n Bow 
Bells 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] in chip or crinoline. 
6. Taken as the type of a. anything woithless or 
trifling (see also not to care a chip, clc., in 8.) ; 
b. anything without flavour, innntritious, or * diy \ 
dried up, scorched, parched, 
a 3639 W. WHATELBY/’n7/F<r/rr 11. xxv. (1640) 46 He takes 
not the chips for excellent things, but reckons of them as 
of chips. >674 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. z8^ V. 979 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory^ of this world are 
but chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pexu-ls. vm% 
Dudley North in Ivorth Lives II. 303 We had in the sbip 
. fresh mutton . . but all was chip lu me. 1790 A Young 
Trav. France 93 They roast every thing to a chip. 1857 
Holland Bay Path viii. xoo Discussing some dry chip of 
a doctrine. *839 Jephson Brittany xiv. 935 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip. 

Q. Jig. Something forming a portion of, or 
derived from, a larger or more important thing, of 
which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usually 
applied to persons. 

[1658 OssoRN Adv. Son{i(yjp22i As most of the Bmall 
PrinceR beyond the Alps, earn themselves, or their wives, 
chips of the Cr^iws.] 1815 Scrsbbleomanva a, I rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. s8aa W. Irving Braeeb. 
Hall xiii. zx6 A dry chip of the University. 1873 Slang 
Diet. s.T. Ck^, Brother chip, cme of the same trade or 
profession. Originally brother carpenter, now general. 1884 
Birmingham Daily Post 98 July 5/x Even a Pamellite 
will help a brother chip when he is in distress. 

b. t Chip of the same block : a person or thing 
derived from the tame source or parentage. Chip 
of the old block', one that resembles his father, or 
reproduces the family characteristics ; also applied 
to things. 

i6as Sanderson Serm. I. 905. 1697 Ibid. 983 Am not I 
a child of the aame Adam . . a chip of the same block, with 
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7 . Hn A crack or aUght fracture canted by chip- 
ping. b. dial. An act of chippingi u cut ^th zn 
ax, or adze. 

Mod. cetlof. Qua of the oopa haa got achlp on the edge. 
Sotith SeoteJL Let ma take a chip at the tree. 

8. Phrases, t Chip in one's etc. (oh. ; see 
quote.). A/bt to ears, etc,, 0 chip (sense 5). t ^^h 
carpenters, such chips : as is the workinnn» such is 
his work. Chip m porridgn (poitage, hotk)i 
an addition which does neither good nor hsnn, a 
thing of no moment. 

1330 [see x]. c 1400 Test. Love 1. <1560) *79 bA, For an old 
Proverta it u le^od, He that hewetb to lue, ^b chlppaa 
be may lose bis sight, c 1430 Lvoo, in Anglia IX. ti. xia 
Me list nat to hewe chifm oner 03^ hade, esggp R. 
Hillbs Cemmompl. Bk. ussS) 140 Clyme not to hye kM 
chypys fall yn ihyn eie. 13^ J. Hevwood Spiderjp PL 
XXXIX. 59 Thai diner not a ^ip. " “ “ “ 
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not two chips 

which waie the wind blowcch. ighs LvliT Enpknet (Aro.) 
467 Looketh high, as one yat feareth no chips. 1803 Beeton 
Dignitie or/ndig. of Mm 197 Who looketh Iwe, Eiay Imvo 
‘ a Chip fall in his Eye'. 1^ Cotton Scedfer Soojt iis, 
I know, but care not of a Chip. *888 GoAO CeUst. Bodies 
I. xvil 108 The Sextile is no Chip in Broth-. but a very 
considerable Engine. z688 Vox Cirri Pro Rege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottaffe, which (he hopM) will not do P< 
much good, nor the ‘ 
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ngland much harm. 

) Ha.Hil did not care a chip. 


Church of Kn 

'rey xxxi. 164 1 

^ ^ une (D.), The Bunds Bill . . is thought 

. . to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which doea 
neither good nor harm. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as chip-bonnet •hoi (see 
4); fobip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 
See also Cuip-ax. 


1739 Ellis in Phil Trans. Ll. an These seven parcels 
were all put into chip boxes, tj^t Smollett Humph. Cl 
26 Apr., The ladies wear .. chip hats. t8zo Ann. Reg. 
418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes. 18^ 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 51 A deep.. bed of chip 
sand, affording very good whetstones. sbSS w. 8. Coleman 
Woodlands (1869) 63 The wood of the White Willow has 
been extensively used in the manufiseture of chip-hats. 

t CUp, sb.^ Obs. Forms : 1 oipp, 5 dhyppn. 
[ 0 £. cipp, corresp. to Du. kip neat. * small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the plough- 
share*, ad. L. cippus *po8t, stake, beam of the 
stocks »p. also in later times in this sense : cf. 
Chef.] The share-beam of a plough ; also, perh., 
(like L. dentalis) the share itself. 

c 1000 iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wflicker 109 Dentals, cipix 
0x500 Mefr, Voc. ibid. 638 Cultur, dentsUe, vomergue 
[glossed ] cultere, chyppe, chare. 

Chip (tjip), sbX Wrestling, [f. Chip w.*] 

1 . Ine technical term for: A trip, a trick, a 
special mode of throwing one's opponent. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVlll. zoo He ..knows a chip or 
two in wrestling. 1883 in Standard 94 Mar. 3/7 It is 
amongst the Ughter men that the prettiest chips are seen. 
1886 7 'ail Mall G. 93 Aug. 4/1 Mr. Steadman's favourita 
* chip * is the ' long \w strike '. 

2 . A quarrel, tifL dial. 

1877 Holdsmeos Gloss, s. v., We've niwer had a chip sia 
we was wed. 


Chip (^ip)i Pn ME. found only since the 
middle of 15th c., but prob. in 0 £. *cippiaM : Lye 
cites foreyfipod * ‘ prweisns from gloss to Canti- 
cum Ezeciitm, where another gloss has forcorfm. 
EFris. has kippen to cut, and MDu., MLG. kippen 
to chip eggs, to hatch ; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. (Saxon) kippan. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is uncertain ; as is also 
the relation of chip to chap, chop. In actual 
modem use, chip is in sense a used in Scotland « 
chop ; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chop, that tip, drip have to 
drop, i. e. it expresses a slighter and more delicate 
action.] 

1 1 . To chip breoil : to pare it by cutting away 
the crust. Obs. 

1461-83 in Houssh. Ord. 71 Them oweth lo chkpc hredde, 
but not too nye the crumme. 1513 Bk. Keruyngt in 
Babsss Bk. 966 Chyppe your soueraynes bredc hole. IS 54 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture ibid. 66 In )rour offyee of the Pan- 
tr>'e, see that your bread be chipMd and squared. 1597 
Shaks. 9 Hen. JV, 11. iv. 959 Hee would haue made a 
good Pantler, hee would haue chipp'd Bread well. 18^ 
Althorp MS. in Slmpkioson Washingtons Introd. 17 To 
Furlcy 4 days chipping bread 00 01 04. 1795 Bailey 

Erasm. ColUq. 193 He brings Bread, which the Guests 
may chip eve^ one for themselves, tyzft Pofr, etc. Art 
Sinking 1x3 Uncoik the bottle, and chip the bread, 
tb. So to chip or chip away the crust. Obs. 

aSlB6 Cocan Haven Hesdtk iv. (1636) ay The utter crusts 
above and beneath should be chipped away. 1709 W. 
King Cookery 590 *Tis ev’n so the butler chips his crust. 
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2. trans. menlly, To hew or cot with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other cutting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to ‘ chop \ ) 

1606 Shaks. 7 >. Cr. v. r, 34 HIi mangled Myrmldone. 
That noselesM, handleue, hadct and chipt, come to him. 
1^99 Dampibe II. 11. it 57 The lap h white and the 
heart if red : the heart U used much for dying ; therefore 
we chip off all the white eap, till we come to the heart. 
1730 Tnombon Autumn 89 induitry .. Taught him (the 
■a«rage 1 to chip the wood. 17^ Ainswobth Lat. DicU 
(Morell) S.V. Ax^ Chipped with an ax, dolabruiut. 183a G. 
Portbb Porcelain it o/. 935 The workman, .cute, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces of the requisite size. 1883 Has- 
LAM y*t not / 17 Busy chipping and cutting wood. 

3. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
bard substances (especially from an edge) ; to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
a time. (In this sense it is in use a kind of dim. of 
{hop.) a. with the substance as obj. 

Handbk. Turning 9 Do not push them roughly 
against the wood . . or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work. Ellacombb Bolls 0/ Ck. ix. 960 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every Mil. 1876 Grxkn Short 
Hist, ix, S X (1889) 588 Statues were chipped ruthlessly 
into decency. 

b. with the fragments as obj. (with offt fronts 
etc.) 

i8fa Dana Mom, Goal. 539 Coming to the edge of a layer 
. . they have occasionally chipped it off. s8o6 Kingsley 
Herow, viL iix They chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the walls, sm Morlbv Voltairo (z886) 961 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. 

o. With the product as obj. : To produce or 
make by chipping. 

i8|si D. Jbrrold St. Gilss xxi. 9x4 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever ^pped by stone-cutter, 
d. intr, (for rtjl.) 

*753 [Me Chipfing M sh. z.] 1803 Mod. yml. IX. 401 
It IS extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
c X885 J* WvLDB in Circ. Sc, 1 . 93/9 This often causes the 
earthy matter to * chip ' off. 

1 4. trans. To crack or fissure the surface of ; to 
chap ; wChaf 3 . Ohs. exc. dial. 

xgrf Fisher On Ps. ciL Wks. 148 After the erth be brent, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne. ixBo Lvly 
Eupkuos X9 b, Tne beauty [of a fine face] . . parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipp^ with the Winters blasL 
b. intr, (for refl,") 

1855 IVMtby GUss.t ChiPt to chop as the lips or hands 
in frosty weather. 

t 6 . intr. Of seeds or buds: To break open, 
burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

15x3 Douglas oBnois xii. Prol. 194 The rois knrapis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vemale lippis red. z68x Colvil 
IVhigs Suppiic. (1751) xoo When bushes budded, and trees 
did chip [noto, blossom]. 1734 Curtbis in Phil. Trans, 
XXXVlll. 975, 1 sow the Seed pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

6 . trans. Of chickens, etc. : To crack and break 
away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 
i6ofi Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcviL 387 Then had Church- 

S lide chipped .Shell. s8x8 Scott Rob R(^ xxxv, * In comes 
Lashleigh and chips the shell, and out bangs the wonder 
amang us.* 1893 Byron Ago Bronos v, Thou isle I. .That 
saw'st the unfledged eaglet chip his shell I 1893 — island 
IV. ii, The young turtle, crawling from his shell, Steals to 
the deep. .Chipped by the beam, a nursling of the day. 
b. transf. To crack or break the shell of a nut. 
1846 LANDoa Exosm. Shahs. Wks. 1846 II. 973 The little 
tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts. 

7. Australia, To harrow (ground). Cf. Chop. 
x798-x8oa D. Collins H. S. IViUss 94 The following prices 
of labour were now established : Cliipping fresh jnx^und, 
X 3 «. ^ per acre ; Chipping in wheat, fs, x8x8 J. Holt in 
Mom, (1838) II. 91 Twenty shillings per acre for breaki^ the 
ground . .and ten for chipping (the name used in New l^ulh 
Wales for harrowing). 

8 . Chip in (colloq.) : to interpose smartly, * cut 
in*. Cf. Chop in. 

C1870 Bret Hartb in ths Tunnol, Just you chip in. Say 
you luew Flynn. x888 Star is Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith here 
chipped in with the remark that counsd..had not curtailed 
their cross-examination. 

H 9 . 7b chip at : to aim a blow at, peck at, hit 
at, pick a quarrel with. [Of uncertam position : 
possibly related to next in sense c.] 

1893 Month. Mag, XIV. 396 Geddes. .hmi translated more 
of it. .in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition to 
chip at, and of taste to criticize. x888 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 
7/9 So direct were his allusions to us that a prisoner whis- 
pered to me, * He is chipping at you, Burns*. 

Chip (tjip). v.^ Chiefly north, [Known in 
books only since the i 8 th c. ; but perh. cognate 
with ON. kippa * to scratch, piUl *, refl. * to straggle, 
also to make a sudden motion, quiver convulsive^ *, 
also with Du. kippm to seize, catch, ensnare. Im- 
lation to Chip v,^ is uncertain.] 
a. trans. To trip up, cause to stumble fesp. in 
wrestling), b. intr. To step along nimbly, trip 
along, o. intr. To fall out, to quarrel. 

a, b* 1768 Marshall Rut, Scon, ulois.. Chip, to trip : 
Rs, ' to chip up the heels * : or. to ' chip a fall * : as In wrest- 
ling. s8s8 Irhitby Gloss., To Chip up, or rather *to be 
chipped up *, to be tripped tm, as by the foot catching a 
stone. 18^ Robinson Mid-Yorksh, Gloss., Chip, to trip 
or cause to stumble. 1878 Cumbsrid. Clou., Chip, to trip : a 
term in wrestling. 



Chip-akz (tfi piseks). [f. Chip c^.i -i- Ax sb.] A 
small ax used i^th one hand for cutting timl^ 
into the required shape. (Formerly, sometimes an 
adze.) 

IM Tssi. Ebor. (1836) I. 3^ Z^go Petro meo apprenticio 
J chipax. 1599 Moss Con^.axst. Trib. 11. Wks. Z1B7/X A 
carpenter stoode hewing with his chyppe axe vpon apece 
of timber. 1609 Biblr (Douay)/’#. lxxiji(iv.] 6 In hatchets, 
and chippeaxe they have cast itdowne. s6xx CoTGR.,i 4 iscoau, 
a Chip^ixe, or one-handed plane-axe, wherewith Oupenters 
hew their timber smooth. 1693 W. Robertson Phrassol. 
Gsn, 199 A Uttle plaining ax or Chip-ax. VfUgColumella’s 
Hush. II. ii, I.et the plou^man make no less use of a chip- 
ax than of a plough-share. 1874 Knight Diet, Msch., 
Chip-ax, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a blocL 

Cnip-olira (tji'Pit/pp), a. [Reduplicated for- 
mation on c^p.l Chopping, harshly consonantal. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 97/1 The tweet Italian 

and Che Chip Chop Dutch, ibid. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [i. e. as contrasted with Greek, Latin, 
and Italian]. 

Chipeener, corr. of Choputx, high-heeled shoe. 

Chiplet. [f. Chip sb.i + - let .] A little chip. 

1873 Earlr PkiioL Eng. Ton/r. (ed. 9) 195 Turn we. .from 
these chiplets to view the machine that flings them out. 

t OhiplliL Obs. ? Little chip. 

xfiTs R. Wild Post. Licent, a8 Popes were Kings Ckiplins 
first, their Chaplains next. 

Chipmao^ -mimk (tfi pmrk, -mvnk). Also 
-mlnok, -monk, -muk. [' Prob. an Indian word * 
(Bartlett) ; though the synonym chipping-squirrel 
(unless formed from chipmunk) suggests that * chip- 
monk * may be an English compound.] 

A species of ground-squirrel, tne Striped Squirrel, 
Hackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America. 

Mrs. Kirkland Forgst Lift (Bartlett), Watching the 
vagaries of the little chipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to oraneh. 1854 P. B. St. John Amy Moss x^, I would not 
give a chip-minck's tail for both our scalps, h we were cir- 
cumventea by that noted rascaL 1868 Wood Homos without 
H. i. 31 llie Chipping Squirrel, or Hackee, or Chi^uck 
( Tamitu Lystori). is peculiarly conspicuous. X878 Black 
Grotn Pout, xlv. 359 The merry little chipmunk. x88a 
Hawthorne Portun/s Fool t. xxxiii, Hares and striped 
chipmonks cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 
bushes. 


Chipped (tfipt),pp/. a. [f. Chip vA and 

tl. Chapped. Obf. 

X398 Trevisa Barth Do P. R. xvii. li. (1495) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. x^ Palscb. 307/9 
Chypped as ones face or bandes u with the marche wynde. 

2. Cut into chips; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

X5p9 Minshbu Sp. Diet., Engasidr . . to make inlaied 
worke, at chipped worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. x6xx Cotgr., Chappii. .also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface ; broken on in small pieces ; 
made by chipping (as prehistoric flint implements). 

1863 A. Tylor Edue. Manuf. 47 The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, uung only the most simple tools 
made from chipped flint. i86s Tylor Early Hist. Man, 
viii. 105 A set of chipped implements belonging to the . . 
period of the cromlechs. 

Ghippendala (tjl p^ndril), a. [f. name of a 
celebrated cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the i8th c. : see first quot] Applied to a par- 
ticular style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture ; also to a style of book-plates. Hence 


Ohlppaiidallwn . 

i 54 T. Chippendale (/iY 4 r) Gentleman and Cabinet- 
:er8 Director.] 1876 Mrs. Oliphant pdd Coupls 167 
(Hoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. T. lat was an elegant 
I Warren Booh-platos iv. 98 The Chif 


Chippendale. 


pendale style, which is the leading artistic fashion j>n Eng- 
" 'd, xlv. 1 ‘ 

Ing c 

X4 Spindle- 


fish ex-liMs after 1750. /bid,xfr. 169 By 178^ Chip|pen- 


dalism had become on book-plates practicably a thlojg 
past. 188a Miss Beaddon Mnt, Royal 1 . 
legged Chippendale tablet. 

Cliippar (tji*pw), rAl [f. Chip v.i + -ebL] 
gen. On who or that which chips, b. spec, f A 
Imife used for * chipping* bread (pm.). 

15x3 Bh. Ksruyngsm Babsss Bk. 966 One knyfe to square 
trenimoure loues, an other to be a chyppere. x6x6 R. 
C[rowlby] Timod Whis, 11. Some bread-chipper or 
greasy cooke. 1747 Hooson MinsYs Diet, E iij, Ckippsrs, 
those that Dress the Hound or Bing Ore. 1760 Buenb To 
Copt. Riddsl, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J. Richards Woodsuorhing Faetortos 199 A 
ship caulker, a chipper, or a carpenter, .n^ly knows, how 
the blows of the mallet or hammer are directed to. . thechisels 


or the nails. s88o Acosdomy xs May 366/1 No anthropoid 
ape at the present day . .U a •tone-riiipper or a bone-cutter. 
1 2 . Name of a bird. Obs. 

s68B Sir T. Browns Wks. (1889) III. 5x0 Two small birds t 
the bigger called a chipper, or bstulg earptor. 


Chipper (tO'pai), i^.8 dial, and U. S. [fi 
Chtfpeb V.] Twitter, light chatter. 

s86j| E. Busbitt Walk to LaosoTs End 3x4 A mirthful 
chip^ and laugh under the song of the soaring larks. IbU. 
4XX The twitter and chipper of birds. 


CShl^per (tfrpai), a, U- S. [App. the same 
word as northern Eng. klpperVntdy^ nimble, friakyi 


and peril, orig. a sonthem or midi. Eng. form of 
it ; but now known only in U. S., and probably 
associated with, and inflnenced by Chifpibv.j 
L ively, brisk, cheerful ; * chirpy '. 

sBgr-ep Haubuston Ciockm, (x6im) 936 There sot Ketey 
. .locUn’ as bloomin* as a roe& and as chipper aa a esmary 
bud. 1849 Thorbau Wook Concord Riv. Tuesd. 134 I'he 
apamows seem always chipper, never infirm. s86i Holland 
Loss. Life i. 91 They are cheerful, and chipper, and tun- 
ahiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

Chipper (tfrpoi), v, dial, and U. S. [Prob. 
partly a metathesis of chirrut ; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated ; the form 
being diminutive-freqoentative, like twitter, chat^ 
ter, totter, etc.] 

1. mtr. Of birds ; To twitter, chiip ; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

18. . Mary Stone in Schaff & Gilman Llhr. Rslig. Poetry 
(1885) 35 On niy pine-tree bough The Chipperings are 
hushed, a zSWForby Voc, E, Anglia, Chippor, to imim. . 
a metathesis of that word or rather of chirrup. x86s Mrs. 
Stowe Poarl OrYs isi. ee Always chippering and chatter- 
ing to each other, like a pair of antiquated house-sparrows, 
1869 Burritt Walk to Lands End 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2 . tram. 1 o make ^ chipper ’ or lively, to cheer 
up. U- S. [f. Chippeb «.] 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Othsr Girls xviii. (^176) 935 Setting 
to work to * chipper ' her mother up. 

t Chippering, vbl. sb.K Obs. rare'~K -vChip- 
PINO vbl. sb. 3 . 

*398 T RBViSA Barth, Do P, R. xvii. cxxxviti. (1493) 695 
The juys of the Cambmok helpith ayenst . . the chypperynges 
[ed. 1589 chipperings] of the tonge. 

Chippei^gp vbl. sb,^ Twittering. 

x8. .-ox See Chippeb v. x. 

Chipplne, obs. form of Chopime. 

Chippinese (tjl’pines). humorous, [f. Chtppt 
+ -NEM 8 . J State of being chippy, or ‘ dry as a 
chip * ; shortness of temper. 

Z887 Spsetator a6 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness . . sheer 
chippinesB of manner. 

Capping (tji'piq), vbl, sb. [f. Chip v.^] 

1. The action of the verb Chip ; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

x6xx Cotgr. b.v. Chapplis, .the chipping of bread. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and China-men to express that common accident., 
the flying off of small pieces, or brei^ing at the edges. 
i8x0 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4’ Art 1. 17 Metals are 
sometimes wrought by chipping. X836 Emerson Nature i. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 141 A little chipping, .patching, and wash- 
ing. xB6s Tylor Early Hist, Man. viii, Show a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding. 

2 . concr, t a. A paring ot the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in //.) Obs, 

IA74 in Househ. Ord. (1700) 39 The Pantryes, Chippinges, 
and broken breade. xgpa N ashe P. Ponilesse (ed. 9) F 19 b, 
Thou hast cut and kneed him . .for a chipping. z6ai Bua- 
ton Anost. Mol. in. i. ill. iii. (1651) 430 Poor I-azarus liei 
howling . . he only seeks chippings. xyay Bradley Fam. 
Diet. B.V. Duck, [Ducks] eating such Crain or Chippings^ 
as you shall throw to them. 

b. gen. A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipp^ off, esp. in dressing or shaping. (Usually 
pi, Cf. parings, cutting, etc.) Also Jig. 

c S44e Promp. Parv, 75 Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, succidfa. x6xo Althoip MS. in Simpkinson 
Weuhingtens Introd. 6 A Uttle new cesteme of lead, a binge 
to putt the chipings in. a xfigx Donne xli. 411 These 
Chippings of the world, these fragmentary and incoherent 
Men (who embrace no calling). 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 944 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry. S747 
Hooson Miners Diet, 8J, Scafilinn [is] what comes ot 
from the Ore in dressing it . . which is called also by the 
name of Chippings. tS 6 p Englishm. Mtsg. Feb. X59 Deal- 
ing in paring and chippings of reasoning. 

1 3. Chappinjz (of the skinL Obs. exc. dial, 

>548 Ravnold By^h Man. xx6 Explcention or cbyppyng 
of the mouth. 1607 Topsbll Four-/. Beouts 148 A dogs 
head made into powder, .cureth. .th^chippings in the fingers 

4. attrib. as ohipping-ax * CfriP-AX ; ohlpplng- 
bit chifping-piece b. ; ohlpping-ohiael, a cold 
chisel witn a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron ; f chlpping-knife, a 
knife used for * chipping * bread {pbs. ; see Chip 
v.I 1 ) ; ohipping-maohine, 'a planin^-machine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips^ (Knight Diet. 
Mech.')\ ohipping-pieoe {Founding, an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for reduction by the tools ; b. the projecting 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
f^raming, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another ’ (Knight) ; f ohllpping-tlme, see quot 
and Chip v.t 5 {phs. 7 dial.). So chipping-block. 

s8xs ConroE., Epeau, a Coopen ^chipping ax. s8|9 S/eeff. 
Brittm*s patent No. xs. 5481nsteai^oijthe oidinaiy 
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they find *chming knivei. s8se Althorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Wosshingtons lotrod. 8 Xtm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, totting lorke. c 178D W. Ellis Mod, HusbaouBnan 
I. i. s If it [wheat] has a gm sprouting or ^shipping-time, 
lype WoLCorr (P. Pindar) Ep, on New-Made Lord Wks. 
ISIS HI. 191 The Carpenten. . the meo of ^chipping trade. 
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CHIHIK 


Chipping, common wr. of CRBAnm muket, 
ii^lace-names. 

Oni'ppiiigf ppi [f. as prcc. + -iwo 2.] 

1 . That chip^; see the verb. In quot. « ger* 
minating {pbs, i dial.), 

<■*7^ w* Elub HuihoMdm, VI, ii, 5 The chipping 
piut of the wheat, as we call it in Hertfordshire. 

2 . Comb, as ohlppixig-bird, a small species of 
sparrow {Zonotrichia socialis) common in llie 
United States ; ohipping-aquirrel Chipmuck. . 

1849 Thorbao IVtek Concord Kiv. Tues. 205 The chip- 
ping or striped squirrel. 1868 [see Chipmuck]. 1869 Bur- 
roughs in Galoj^ Mag. Aug., llie chipping-bird. 

CWLppy Uj* pi)i • p. Chip sb^ and v 1 + -t 1.] 

1 . Or, or composed of, chips. 

1709 Savaok Wandtrtr 1. (R.) Here my chill'd veins are 
warm'd bv chippy fires. 

2 . Full of cnaps ; chapped. 

s8S3 Kanb GrinntU Exp. axxiv. (1856) wt Eyes, nose, 
a^ mouth chippy with lamp-black and undue evaporation, 

o. Resembling a chip ; as dry as a chip. 

1866 Std. Rtv. 31 Mar. 375 A few . , have passed a dry, 
chippy, verseless youth. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmuirst Cream 
Lekesterek. 3B6 Chippy and parched. 

b. Vulgarly applied to the physical sensations 
ei^erienced after alcoholic dissipation. 

4 . colloq. Given to chipping, ready to chip. 

1888 * Poor Nellie ' 271 She won't then oe quite so chippy 
on her chipping-block. 

Chip-squirrel - Chtpmuok. 

1884 J. C Goldsmith HimseN Again i. 5 A little chip- 
stmirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 

Chip-Stone. (See quot.) 

Sat Rev. 13 Sept. 334/9 There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

Chiquiney, -ie, obs. if. Chsquesn. 
tChi*ragon« Obs. [f. Gr. hand + dyov 
leading, guiding.] (See quot.) 

Athenmum 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
. . by the assistance of which a person who has become blind 
after having learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 
gether. 1831 Catalogue Exhib. 11. ^38 The chiragon, a 
hand ^ide for blind and tremulous writers. 

t Cnira'l^rioal. a. Obs. [f. L. ckiragricus^ f. 
chiragra^ Gr. gout in the hand + -10 + 

-AL.] Pertaining to, or having, gout in the hand. 

[sg^ Llovd Treat. Health G 9 Podagra, ye gout of the 
l^ges and feete, and Chiragra the goute of the fingers.] 
1^ Bui.wer Chiral, A Chiron. 5a The slanders by heartily 
wish their Hands qualified with some ChiragracaA prohibi- 
tion. 1846 Sia T. Bmowne Pseud, Ep. iv. iv, t86 Chiragricall 
persons doe suffer in this finger, .sometimes first of all. 

Chirapsjy (kais'raepsi). Med. [ad. mod.L. chu 
rapsiUj a. (jr. hand-to-hand combat, also 

gentle friction.] Touching or rubbing with the 
hand. 


i8a8 M. Ryan Man. Midwifery 119 Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother’s hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body, .can .. induce an organic change on the 
same part of the foetua [1881 Syd. Lex,^ Chirapsia, 
Gentle friction, manipulation.] 

n C]lirayta(tJirai't&),ohir6tta''tJlre’tii). Also 
ohirata, ohireeta. [a. Hindi chirditd, RengiLli 
chirdta^ DakhnI chirdeta, Marathi kirditdi^^ki. 
kirdta-tikta butter plant of the Kiritas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.E. of Bengal.] A plant, 
Ophelia (or Aguthotes') Chirayta, N. O. Gentiana- 
ceXf found in northern India, b. The bitter tonic 
obtained from this, used like quinine. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 115 Chiretfa or 
ChiraytOf a perennial plant, growing^ in Hindoslan and 
Bengal. 1847 Nat. Kncycl. I. 977 Chir^a possesses the 
general privities of bitter tonics. 1876 Harley Mat Med. 
<ed. 6) 51Z Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratin 
and ophelic acid. 

Hence CUrajtia, ohlra'tln, Olilrato'ganln, 

Chem. bitter principles obtained from chirayta. 

1847 Nat Encyel. 1 . 977 What is . . sold as a sulphate of 
chiraytine it well known to be only the disulphate of quinia. 
188s Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Chiratin^ Cat Hu On. One of the two 
bitter constituents of chirata . . a yellow, somewhat hygro- 
scopic powder . . Chiratogenin^ Cn Hm 0 | . . a yellowish- 
brown, amorphous, bitter substance. 

ChuTohe, obs. form of Church. 
t Chiro \ Obs. Also 4 aohyre, 5 ohjre, 6 
chyer, 7 ohier, oheyre. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for ckipe ; subseq. chive appears as a 
variant of this. What are the precise relations be- 
tween chire^ chive^xK is difficult to say; chive 

might be a phonetic corruption of chithe or a 
graphic alteration of chire\ see Chithb, Chive 2.1 
A sprout, a slender blade of grass, etc. ; the pistd 
or stamen of flowers ; a fibre. 

Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcl. (Harl. MS. 47^) 
In^ myddel stondeb schyres of saffron {Harl. 614 chiris; 
Bodl,^ 4 B. M. Addit. 97944 chi)>es ; Wynkyn de Worde 1495 
<^o) ebyres ; BeriheUt 1535 chyues.] 1483 Calk. AnfLt A 
Chire, gmimen. 1591 Drayton Harmony ^ Song Solomon 
ii. As lily flower excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
1611 CoTGR., Fibres^ The small strings, or haire-like threads 
of roots, .in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. sfiifi 
Markham Eng. Hontew. 11. vi. (1668) 149 Pick out of it all 
manner of motes, chiers of grass, 
t Chire 2. Obs. Form of Kibe, OE. eyre^ Choice. 


The palatallxatiGn of e before an nmlant vowel was un* 
known to OE - 1 chire was doubtless influenced by the ck 
forms of the cognate vb. ekoHen^ and the increasiiw eaUn- 
sion of ^ 4 - to the parts whkh had properly k. See OiooBg. 
c lira Leunh. Horn. B19 God. .let bi. .habben asen chire. 
rCnlre v. ? misprint for Chbw. (Halliwell ex- 
pTains * to feast or make cheer 
1998 Br. Hall Sat. 11. H. 1x3 What tho be cbires on purer 
manchets crowne.1 

Chireohe, ohiriohe, obs. ff. Cruboh. 
Chlrlie, ohirisoh, obs. ff. Chebbt, Chbbisr. 
Chirk (tffiik), V. Forms: (1 oearoiaa', 4-6 
ohirke, fi>o ohsrrke, 5-7 oherk(e, 6 ohurke, 6- 
chirk. [In its origin, a variant of Chabk OE. 
ceardaftf stridere^ with which sense i coincides. 
The change to chirk was not phonetic, but evi- 
dently a modification adapted to express a thinner 
sound : another (Sc.) vanant CaoBX, expresses a 
coarser sound. 

It was in the form chirk that the word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original shark was not used. 
(Here association with chirm may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Chirt and Chirp, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form,] 

1 1 . inlr. To make a strident noise ; to grate (or 
otherwise make a noise with) the teeth ; to creak 
as a door ; to croak. Obs. exc. -Sir. dial. 

ctooo iELPRic Gram. xxvi.(Z.) Sttjdeo o 36 e strido ic 
cearcige ofifle ic gristbitige. ^1386 Chaucer Parson's T. 
r 531 Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as. .by chlrkynge 
of dores. 13^ Trevisa Hirden (Rolls) 1 . 159 Makib hir 
noyse wi|» gnsbaytynge and chirkynge of tee)>. 13^ — 
Barth De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (1495) 565 Electrum chvrketh 
and chaungyth oBe in to diue» colours [ed. 1535 maketh a 
great chyrkynge noyse]. x-xAfo Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, siUlaius, IHd.t Chyrkyn*, sibllo. 1630 Lithgow 
frav. IX. (1689) 418 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish’d for Repose. x8o6 R.Jamibbon Pop. Ball, 11. 
338 (Jam.) The doors will chirk. 

2 . To chirp, chirrup (as a bird); to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp ; to squeak 
(as a mouse), arch, and dial, (Not in Sc.) 

c isM Chaucer SummonePs T. 96 [He] kist hir swete, and 
chirkith as a sparwe With his lippes. 1330 Palscr. 484, I 
chyrke, 1 make a noyse, a« myse do in a house. 1533 Mors 
A^logy xlvii. Wks. 999/1 A few birdes. .chirking and fleing 
from bushe to bushe. X86S’78 Cooper Thesaurus. Gingrio. 
to eburke or make a chirme as birdes doe. 1574 Turberv. 
Bk. h'alconrU 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce ana use those 
other Boundes which falconers do to their hawkes. s8te 
Swinburne Poerm 4 Bull.t MasqusQ. Bersabe 96 Ye chirk 
as starlings that be fed. xttls A. Dobson Sign Eyre soi 
The sparrow, .chirketh lustily. 

tb. trans. To incite by ' chirking*. Obs, 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B. iiijb, Cherke hir and whistyil hir 
[the hawk]. i6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

8. To become cheerful, cheer up. ( V, S. colloq . ; 
see Chirk a.) 

i860 Holland Miss Gilbert vl. los, I ra’ally hope.. she’ll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. 

Cllirk (tjdjk), a. U. S. colloq. [perh. f. Chirk 
V . ; but prob. associated with cheer.^ * Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits *. * It is in popular use 
in New England* (Webster i8a8). 

i8s8 in Webster. 18. . Major Downings Letters (Bart- 
lett) The General looked as diirk and lively as a skipper. 
1876 Holland Sev. Oaks vii. 93 Be’n ourty chirk this sum- 
mer ? 18^ U. S. Mag, in Pres Ch. Monthly Aug. 844/1 He 
was as chirk and brignt a little fellow as ever was. 

Chirking, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. See Chirk v. 
Ohlrl (tjaal), v. Sc. limitative of the found : 
see Chirr v.] To warble, to utter a long note 
with modulation ; sometimes, to emit a low melan- 
choly sound. 

1818 Ballad in Edinb. Mag. Oct. 397 Gam.) The laverock 
chirl’t his cantie sang. 18.. Hooo Hunt 0/ Eildonyn 
(lam.) I'he chirliM echoes went and came. iM X. 
Struthers Poetic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirlin nt. 
Hence Ohlrl sb. 

c x6oo Montgomerie Sonn. li. 3 Thy chivring chirlis, vhllks 
changinglie thou chants. 1890 Zoologist VII. 9597 [Cross- 
bills] . . commence a fretful, unhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Kedpole’s. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.’s Lett. I. 3 His voice 
..had a kind of musical warble ('chirl' we vernacularly 
called itX 

Chinn (tjajm), sb. arch, and dial. Forms: i 
oirm, oyrm, 3 ohlrm, 6 ohirme ; 5-6 ohyrme, 
oherme, 6 ohearm, ohorme, 6-7 ohnrmo, 7 
ohurmne : cf. also Charm [Immediately con- 
nected with C'HIRM V.} 

1 . Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later times 
esp. of birds). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 995 Fragor, suoeg, cirm. c 979 Rnsksv, 
Gosp. Matt. XXV. 6 Ml middere niht )m cirm geworden w«s. 
a zooo in Wr.-WOleker 905 Ckmgor. tnbarum tonus . . dyne, 
gejmn, cyrm. a ism Owl 4 Night 301$ The) crowe bigrede 
him . . And go)» to him mid heore chirme. 1913 Douglas 
ACneis ni. vt. 14 That wndersundis the . . chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. s8o6 Train Poetical Rev. 79 Gam.) A 
chirm she heard, .out o’ a hole she shot her head. 

2 . esp. The mingled din or noise of many birds 
or voices, the 'hum ' of school children, insects, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 6x7 What a cherme these byrdesmake [Jar^ 
gonnenty. i^yBaEND Lett, in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 379 Words confirmed with a eburme of those that stood 
about. 19^ Host tr. CasHlione*s Covrtyer (1577) G ii a, 
'I'hen was mere heard . .a cherme of loude speaking. 1996 J. 
Heywood spider hF. Iv. 1 With this a chinne inmumering 


tlwre fhltt Amonfst them all t6«B BoLiam Liry 
VI. B39 Omaiia«r schookM with a ebjms of 

s^W i8«i Bacon Hem W, ifld H^«Wnl was con- 
ueighad laasurdy on Honwhacka « • through Chaaps-iidB . . 
widi the Churma of a thoosaiid taunts and raptqchas. 1841 
Frmeef^e Meve. XXllI. 457 A coming tampast annouxicas 
itself by the hirdB subduing ihair song to a chirm. 
tS. A company or flock (of finches). Ohs. 

€ 143a Lydg. Hore, SkepeJt C. ( i8t9 ' 30 A chyrma of (ynches. 
a Kwarma of baas, i^ Bk. St Albasst F vj, A Cherme of 
Goldafynchas. iSfifl in R. Holme A rmonry m 311/1. 
Chinik (tpim)f V. arch, and dial. Forms: t 
olrm-an, oyrm-an, 3 ohirmen, ^-6 ohima, 


5-6 oil 
). lOE.Hi 
Cl Du. he 


oliynn(a, 6- ohirsn, (9 ohunn). 
to cry out. shout, moke a noise. 

MDu. kermen^ harmeHy to mourn, lament, MLG. 
hermen. The ulterior history is uncertain.] 

1 . intr. To cry out, vociferate, roar: ori^nally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modem English, wefly 
restrict^ to the melodious chatter or wabbling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

Mieoo yndith 970 Hi ongunnoo cirman hluda. aasoo 
Guiklac iGr.) 880 awa wilda deor cinudop. a sasg Ancr. 
R. 159 Sparuwe. .chcateredauarant chirmril Soouhaxicrs 
, . chirmen & cheateren euer hire bonen. c 1479 Partensy 
878 Briddas . . meryly chirmed in the grena woo. 1998 Dun- 
can App. Etymol. (£. D. S.) Repr. Gloss, xiii, CeStillo^ to 
chanta or chirme. idag Cockbram 11, To Chirme like birdes, 
Gingreate. 1700 Wallace Acc, New Caledonia in Mite. 
Cur. (z7o8) 111 . 4x7 We have a Monkey aboard that chirms 
like a Lark. <11774 Fergusson Poems (1^5) la Linties, 
chirmin’ frae the spray. 1808 R. Anderson Cundnid. Bait 
31 Then he wad chirm and talk. And say, Ded,ded ; Mara, 
mam, and aw. 1840 Galt Demon Best. etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm’d from all the throng. sSfio-So Fesgusom 
Cnmbrld. Gloss. (£. D. S.) Chirm, to chirp. 1869 A. Smith 
Summ. .T.^EdSBo) 345 Hie fairy sits, .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. 

2. trans. or with cognate object. 

1788 Ramsay Gentl. Shepk. 1. i, To hear the birds chirm 
o’er their pleasing rants I t8|3S-83 fyhistle^Binkie Ser. 1. 
98 The com-craik was chirming Ills sad eerie cry. 

Hence Ohlrming vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


1481 Caxton Old Age. And knewe the thyngyi to coma 
by the chyrmyng and ny the song and by the countenance 
or foulys and birddys. 1999 Duncan App. Etymolog. 1 E.D.S.) 
Augur, a gesser be the chirming 01 nirds. i^ Phemio 
Mtllar 33 A chirming . . foolish woman. 1877 OuioA Puck 
xxix. 959 Sounds of . . stirring bees and chirming birds. 

Chime, obs. form of Churn. 

Chiro*p * Gr. x**P^ combining form of 

Xfip hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
number of words ; several of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling chiro-, e.g.chirographum, 
chiromantidy chtronomiay chirotkeca. chlrUrgtay 
and have thus passed into the modem langs. ; many 
more have been taken by these directly from Greek, 
e.g. chirocracyy chiroscopy^ chirosophyy chiroiechnyy 
or formed from Greek elements and on Greek anar 


logies, as chiropodisty chirosopher. In modem 
technical terms, esp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often cheir-y e.g. eheiranihus, cheir- 
optera. cheirotherium. 

In words thoroughly natiuallsed in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic histo^ of c be- 
fore i: hence such medL forms as cirograpkum. ciro- 
gryllut. cirotheca. ciromaneia^ cimr^ianus. also written 
cyro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. forms in ciro-. iyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship has restored the ch* 
spelling and k pronunciation : see however Chirurgeon, 
SURCBON. 

The more important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order ; a few trivial ones are 
given here : 01 iiiroooiiiM*tiou sb. pi. [Gr. moo /mi- 
Tixdi; see CobmetioI, the art of adorning the 
hands, t Ohl'rogvun [see -oram], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. Clhlro* 
gynuiMit [Gr. yvftvaoHfs ; see Gymnast), an ap- 
paratus for exercising the fingers for pianoforte 
playing. Ckl'roniyai ohairon^ [Gr. five mouse], 
the Atb-atb of Madagascar. Chl'roplMt [Gr. 
vXdorrjs moulder, modeller], an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a correct position in pianoforte jHaying; hence 
Clil'roplMtlo a. Oldwopola-tle a. [Gr. wotfirtMbt 
making, f. voifrv to make, do], ? surgical, t Cliiro*- 
poual a, [Gr. vbvos toil-f-AL], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour {obs. ). f OlHroflM'pieal 
a. [Gr. -omowos inspector, examiner], pertaining to 
palmistry. 

1819 CoLXRiooE in Lit Rem. (1836) II. 1x9 Gloves of 
chicken skin . . were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosmetics. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 4 Chiron. 96 Types and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be better illustrated 
then by words. 1849 Sc. VL 137 The Chirogymnast 
. .ought, .to cause the different parts of the hand toacq^re 
..dexterity. s88a Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag. XX. 493 The 
chiromys . . may be regarded as the last survivor. 1840 S. 
Lover Handy Andy i. o As for the horse, his legs stuck 
through the bridge, os though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. Ibki.. The horse's first lesson in chirt^lastic exer- 
cise. 1864 ofOHR A rdobiog. 11. 98 HU [Logier’s] chiroplast. 
a machine by means of which the children g^ accustomea 
to a good position of the arms and hands. t866 Athenmum 
No. 9095. 9x5/9 Loner with his * cheiroplast iSai H. H. 
Wilson Ess. (1864)1. 391 Operations of the chiropoietic art 
..as extraction of the stone in the bladder. lOgs Blocs 



CHIItOCBACY, 
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CHIEOSOFHBB. 


A>w Dup, t6 ^44 Chiroponall pyroteckny. 165s Gavlc 
187 What a chyrutcopical horo»cop« . . of 
jttgung, lc(ierdetiiain, and BupemutiouA impo»ture I 

tChilWCraOT. Obs,rart-^, fad. Gr. 

apaWa, f. Hand- + ‘itfiaria rule,] Government 

by the stronj; hand or by phynical force. 

1677 (rtn't. renut )oo It mijfht ratiicr have been called 
Chirucratie, all iliingM being managed by Violence and 
Tumult. 

ChirOgUOmy (kai*rp‘^ndrmi\ Aire oheir*. 
[f. Gr. hand- + knowing, judgement, 

after phystopiomy ^ The nllcged art or science of 
CHtimiiting character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W, R. Cmaio nk. 0/ kami 263 Chiromancy and 
diiro^'nomy. 18B5 V.. H. Allen 1////^' A Manual of Cheiro- 
ROphy ; being a Complete Practical Handbook of tlio Twin 
S«;ienccB of Chenognomy and ('heiromancy. 

Olilrognoinlat, one who practises chirognoiny. 

M. fk F. Collins you play we false iv. 95 The 
skilled cheirognotnist could learn a lessou from that snuill 
strong hand. 

ChirogrMll O^.^i^ ri^grar). Also 5 oirographe, 

7 chyro-. fa. F. chirographe^ ad L. chiroj^ra- 
phunit ~uSf a. Gr. -09 fthat which is) 

written with the hand, f. hand- + -7pa0os 

writing, written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf. Gains iii. 134) ; its complete natural- 
iration u shown by the prevalence of the form riro- 
graphufHy whence OF. and Eng. forms in ciro-^ 
iyro-:\ 

1 . Applied technically to various documents form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 

a. An indenture; -CnAKT*K-rAKTT i ; a deed 
of conveyance of land so indented. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[ciaSo Chart n hldw. /, in Rotat. Scot 1. i (Du Cange) 
Que vous vtniilrt*/ livercr par Cyrographe endentd ciilre 
vou.seli.] ijaj I 'tnvers Interpr. <aujimented)t Pii\c\cni\y^ 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counter-miri, as wc call it, they en^ossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment contrary-wise, leaving a Space between, 
in which they wrote in great T^Ettors, the word Chirograph ; 
and then cut the Parchment in two^ sumetimes even, some- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1736 j 
Calf. Ahc, Chirojp% in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. ai» Tms j 
Marble . exhibiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 1 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place from ouc | 
Family to another. 

b. The indenture of a fine ; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

1671 F. Phili ii'S AViT. Neerss. 556 The said fJundreda had a 
Fine levied unto her. .and thereof produced the Oiirograph. 
s6Bi Land. O'as, Nob 1631/4 Notice, tiiat wti«rea.H divers 
Fines that were lost or burnt in the lute Fire in the 
Temple, remain unirigrossed for want of bringing in the 
Chyrograps, or exempliftcations thereof. 1S17 W. Sklwyn 
Law Nisi Prins 11 . 700 ‘I'he chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine ; because the chlrogrupher is appointed 
Co give out copie.H of the agreements between the (iarties. 
1865 Nichols Britton II. 3^6 All general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 

c. An obligation or bond given in one's own 
handwriting. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 17/1 This dette here [Col. ii.X4l 
thaixMlIe calleth Cirographe or oblygacion 1659 Gaule 
Maeiutrom. agr 'Fhe divcl casting in the chirograph, he was 
publiquely received into the bosomc of the tJiurch. 165^ 
Ulount Ghssopr.^ Chirvgrapht a sign Manual, a Bill of 
ones hand, an Obligation or ^nd-wnting. 

d. One of three forms in which the will of the 
Papal See is expressed in Mrritiug, 

■S»» State Lett, in Burnet HUl. JieA 11. Records xxii. 
That, .by a new Chirograph, the Popes Holiness may be so 
astringed. s8a3 Lincaeu Hist. Kttg. VI. 197 h new chiro- 
graph of pollicitation. 1864 Daily Rev. 94 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and . . is considered os 
a private act of the Pontiff. sM6 Cartwright in News of 
World Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ- 
ing, called a Chiri-igraph. .It appears indeed to have no 
binding force except what it may derive fmm personal 
respect for its author, and resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at tunes are drawn up in our offices, or 
the ptuniUar expnaision of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cabiiiets-ordre. 

2 . gen. a. Any formal written document ; a 
charier, b. Handwriting, {unusual.) 

ifiisi R. C. Tabu Alph. (ed. 3', Chirograph^ hand writing. 
1844 S. Maitland 955 Our most beautiful chiro- 

graphs, written in tho Roman character. 

Hence CUro’irnplud d., Oblro'iTnpluuT ts. 
[ad. L. rA I related to or given in one’i 
own handwriting; chirographary creditor^ one 
who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtors handwriting; OUrograpluite, to set 
one's band to, sign ; OlilrognFplilo a., -graitlilMl 
of, pertaining to, or in handwriting ; Ohlxo'- 
gnspklwt, a professor of ebiro^phy (used by Pope 
lor chirognomist or chirolo^st) ; Ohirographo* 
■o'phlo {mnee-wd.), tkilled in, or a judge of 
haiidwriti^. 

1694 Fali-s Jeruy iv. irx Few of the Debts are Chyro- 
grai^tal, le. upon tiond. sIts Posts Gmitu ul (ed. s) 35a 
Privtleged chirqgrsphary craters. 1603 CockbkaM 11, 
To Wma his name to a Band or so, Ckiregrmphaie, 
Bsvbridgb Culroubr TkllsalUm II. xv. 7 fntemsting rdks 
. . monumental and chirographic. 1603 CocxsaAH, Chire- 
gyupkieesl^ writing, a wntiag of ones owne band* e syi4 
Arbutkmot & Povs Martin. SeriU. iii, I*et the Chm^ 
grspbists behold his PsIb. 1788 Joumsoh, CkiregrapkitL 


This word is used [in the prec. passagcl I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, by examining the bud : the 
true word is chiroeophut^ or chirowasuer. i8«d Kincslby 
Alt, Locke xxiv. (D.), * But what sort of handwriting was 
it?'. . * On then— «iblins s roan’s, aiblins a maid’s : lie was 
no chirographoBophic himscl’.' 

Chirograpner (kair^/ gr&faj). Also 6 oyro-, 
6-7 oiro-y ohyro-. [partly ad. F. chirographairt^ 
ad. late I*, chtrogi^aphnrius ; partly Eng. formation 
geograph-er and the like.J 

1 . Law. The officer appointed to * engross fines ’ 
(chiiographs), in the Couit of Common Pleas. 
(Abolished in 1833.) 

frads Act 13 Edxv. /,c. 4f De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.] 1400 Act% Hen. c. 8 1 i I.office de Cirogrofer 
eii la Comoiic bank du Roi est les'U'Z a fernie. a 1577 ^IR 1 '. 
Smith Conanw. Eng. (zfico) 64 The Cirographer , maketh 
Indentures tripertite. xsili Act i^'Iiz. c. 3 § 7 TheChiro- 
grapher of Fynes of the Common Plees for the tyme being. 
2594 West Symbol, ti. | 61 Delivered to the Cyrog^rapher 
of nnes to be ingrossed and ptoclaimcd. x688 R. Holms 
Armoury iii. (ysjx In the Courts of Common Pleas .. the 
Chyrographer doth Knterand Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 liLACK.sTONE Comtn. II. 351 There are indentures 
made, nr engrossed, at the chirographer's office, and de- 
livered to the cogriiror and the cognuee. 1845 Lo. Camp- 
bell (1857 ^ II. xxxviii. 144 The wealthy sine- 

cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 

2. ‘ He that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting * (Johnson, 1755); a copy- 
ing clerk. 

s84$Iiachel Alhanv zt^ The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chirographer. 

Chirography (knirpgrafiv Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr. Aeraent’* as Chiri graph, on analogy 
of and the like.] Handwriting; (own) 

handwriting, autograph style or character 

of writing. 

16541/ Estrange C/mt. / (1655^ 169 It was . . assured him 
that it must be the cheiro^aphy ol the Ixird Lowden, 
whercupnn he was coininitted to the 'lower. 2846 Prescott 
Perd. /s. II. 11. vi. 381 Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. tBim Pall Afali G. 11 Oct. 3 The extraordi- 
na^ conflict of testimony among expert.H in chirography. 

[Chirography, erroneously m Cockeram, etc., 
for Chorogiiaphy.] 

Ghirologist (kairp-ldd^ist). Also oheir-. [f. 
Chirology taken in sense ‘ science of the hand ' + 
•IHT ] One who makes the hand a subject of study. 

2834-47 Soi/THEV Doctor (1848' 528 'Nature', says a 
Cheirologist, ' wa.s a careful workman'. 187a M. Coi i.ins 
Two Plunges for Pearl \.\x. 207 Chcirologists know that it 
lakes many generations to ronfer patrician form upon the 
finger*., 

Chirology (k3irp*I6d3i\ Also oheir-. [a. F. 
chirologie, 1 . Gr. hand + -Xoyia discourse.] 

1 1 . The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Ohs. 

{1644 Rulwer /rV 4 r), Chirolo]^ia, or the natvrall lamgrage 


of the Hand.) 2656 Blount Glossogr.^Chirvlogy.xs talkina 
or speaking with the band, or bysigns made with the hand. 
2680 Dalgarno Deaf and Dumb Mans Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation by the transient motions of the 
fingers. 4S1693 Urquiiart Rabelais ill. xix. Such a fine 
Gestirulator, and in the Practice of Chirolo|^ an Artist so 
cuinpleat . . that with his very Fingers he doui speak. 

2 * The study of the hand : see CnjRoi*oojBT. 

Hence Chlrolo'ifioi^ a., Ohlrolo'ifloall^ adv. 

2834-47 SouTHKV Doctor (1848) 598 Cheirologically speak- 
ing. 

t Ohircmachy. Obs.rare^^. fad. Gr. 
fitaxta, f. xftpopbxot that fights with the hands.] A 
hnnd-to-hand fight. 

ste Gauokn Tears of CA.544 Dreadful Chiromachies.. 
sculningH and fightings with hands and arms of flesh. 

GluromaaMr (k.ii«’r^senB3j). Also 6-7 
ohyr-, 9 oheir-. [f. next + -er 1.] One who prac- 
tises or professes chiromancy. 

2566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) s Why is Pasiphilo 
a ^yromancer. 16^ Gaulb Magas/row. 39 This place 
the wirosophers or chiromancers abuse, to proove their 
palmistry. 2871 M. Collin.s Pr. Clarice I.^ xvL 9416 A 
cbciromancer would have said the same of . . his honda 

duromancy (kdi^’r^msensi). Also 6-7 ohiro- 
manole, 7 -inanty, -tie, ohyromanoy, -ole, 7-^ 
oheiro-. [a. (prob* through F. chiromancu) L. 
chtromantia^ •cia^ a. late Gr. x*(po^pTf/a, f. 
hand fsavrsla divination : see -XANOT.] 

Divination by the band ; the art of telling the 
characters and fortunes of persons by inspection of 
their hands ; palmistry. 

a 25x8 Skelton Sp. Parrot 240 Som pseudo-propheta with 
chiromancy. s6ie B. Jomson Akh. 1. uL (1626) 6x6 The 
Thumbe, in chiromaittie, wc glue Venvs, 1830 Scott De- 
monol. X. 349 Physiomoi^, Chiromancy, and other iantastic 
arts of prediction. 2M3 Fnith & Nllmm [title) Chiromancy 
or the Science of Palmistry. 

Ohiroanttllt (k9i«*rmnse&l). [ad. Gr. 
ftavTit chiromancer.] MCHiROXANCsa. 

2876 Overmatched II. v. 66 The cheiromant of old was an 
artht, as the augur and astrologer were. 1883 MeUl 
G. 20 Sept 5/2 He had better betake himseif to a regular 
Cbiromant and make himself miserable. 

Ohiromuitio (kaierpmwntik), a. and ih. [£ 
88 prec. + - 10 : cf. Astromantic.} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to chiromancy. 

sfiay DiArroM StrN, Rayngferd^ Sossa idle Chira- 


mantick booke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus moufit. 
2867 Vamberv Sk. Centr. Asia 12 The cbiromantic fisats. 
t B. sb. A chiromancer. Obs. 

2653 Gatakbr Vind. Annot. Jer. x6t Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wrest it to thnr purpose. 2688 K. Holme 
Artnoury 11. 437/3 Chiromanticks . . take upon them to (eii 
Fortunes by the Lines of the hand. 

t Ghiroma'ntiealf a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ICAL.] Pertaining to chiromancy. 

2644 Bulwbr ChiroU k Chiron. 73 This art of Chiroman- 
ticail Phisiognomie. tjat W. Salmon \titie) Polygraphice, 
or Arts of Drawing, Chiroinanticai Signatures, etc., etc, 
>^34 47 Southey Doctor 527 The text appears more 
chtruinantical in the vulgate. 

So tOhiromai ntliLe, tClilroma'atUt- Chiro- 

mancer. 

2601 Holland Pliny I. 354 These Physiognomers ft Chiro- 
mantines . as frinolous and foolish as they be, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 2653 Gaule Magastrom. >40* I'he 
faiidicall chiromantist will divine all things sinisterly of me. 

Ghironomy (k;>irp‘n 5 mi). Also 6 ohyro- 
nomie, 9 oheironomy. [ad. L. chirostomia, a. 
GT.x*tpovofMa management of the hands, gesticula- 
tion, f. ^ho practiiTCS pantomimic 

vestures, f. x^^P^’ hand + -vonos managing, etc. In 
F. chirottomie.'] The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, ur ot moving the hands according to rule in 
oratory, pantomime, etc. • 

[1644 Bti LWER {titles Chirologla wherevnto is added Chi- 
roiioiiiia or the Art of Manual Rhetorick.] 2670 Lassrls 
I’oy. Italy Pref. (1698) 96 He must have . a chironomy or 
decent acting with his hands. 1847 (.rote Greece IV. ii. xxix. 
1 14 Cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive movement 
of the hand^. 

Used by an etymological conceit for 'hand 
Iftw' with allusion to chirograph 
1569 J. SaInford] tr. Agrippds I'an. Artes 121 b, A 
solcmne Chyionomie, or hand law and prescript woordes. 

So f Chiro nomur, one who practises or professes 
chironomy ; Chlrono'mlo a., and (badly) fOBlro- 
noma'tlo n., of or pertaining to chironomy ; CU- 
ronomon, -ont [L. chtronombn, Gr. xtipovoyuiiv, 
-ovvTo] *•- Chironotner. 

2644 mTLWKR Chirol. 4 Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Koy.ill .Sir, this Chironomer. 2649 — Pnthomyot. 1. 1 6 ^ 
To see in a Chironumer . . the Muscles of his Hand should 
bee directed so swiftly to the Nerves of his instrument. 
/I 2693 Ukvuiiart Rabelais iii. xix, 159 A Chirunonuitick 
I ulianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 2746 Mbi.moth tr. P liny's Lett. ix. Let. 34 note 
(K.), Chironomic art, so much .studied by the antients. 
2850 Kingsi.rv AH Locke xxi. 155 Assisting his medita- 
tions by certain mysterious chironomic signs. 26^ Bulwfr 
Chirol. 4 Chiron. 12 'I'he first man that usurpeu the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. Ibid. I.ipsius confounds these struclores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod : see Cheibopod. 

Gbiropodist (kairp pJ^disl). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785: see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr. 
Xfipy X*tp^‘ hand, and iroOr, in B- foot, to indicate 
that hands and feet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr.' 
X^ipovbB-rp (or * having 

chapped feet does not appear. Tlie latter would 
better justify his formation, the former better suit 
his meaning. 

Gr. xcW’on'oo- » founded on a chap, properly of the 

hands (xeip) but also of the feet (x«ipa8ac soSoii').] 

* Gne who treats diseases of the hands and feet ; 
now usually restricted to one who treats corns and 
bunions ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1785 D. Low [title) ChirvOodologiat a Scientific Enquiry 
Into the Causes of Corns, WarU, Onions [etc.] . . with a de- 
tail of the most succesiTuI Mediods of. .removing all de- 
formities of the Nails ; and of preserving or restonng to the 
Feet and Hands their natural soundness and Beauty. Ibid. 
83 A skilful C^ropodist. 2^5 Surep. Mag. VII. 499 
Classic lore, .has now reached l>avies Street, .the residence 
of our Lucretian Chiropodist (aniflich 'Com-cutter). But 
whilst we point out the absurdity aiWI ne^leas affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we should m sorry, etc. 27M V. Knox Winter 
Even. 1 . ii. 34 It would not be surprising to sec a barber 
style himself .. Chiropodist. s8i8 Art Preserve Feet 45 
Self dubbed chiropodists or com-doctora 1853 Tmackbray 
Pendemeu xxxi. 1862 W u ytb-M elvillb Good for Nothing 
I. z68 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon. 

So 0 lilropo*dlo 8 l a.f pertaining to chiropody; 
Ohlro'podinn, Obixo'pcMAlBtry — Chiropody ; OU- 
ropodo*log7, ' a treatise on corns, warts, tmnions, 
and their causes ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; Ohlvo'pody, 
the art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 
etc., on feet or hands, esp. flom-cutting. 

2872 G. Macdonald Wi{f.Cumh. I. xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, 1 found that a small chiropodical operation was 
necessary. s8^ Frith AutoHog, if. a^ The etudy and 
practice of chiropodism. 1886 Belgraima LX. 164 MHien 
she had finished ner chirepodistry. s886 Pall Mall G, 19 
June s/x The oooversation . . happened to turn upon 
chiropody. 

Chtrt^tera; see Chriboptbra. 
t Ohlro^topher. Obs. [f. Gr. 

* skilled with the hands, tsp. gesticulating well* 
(f. x^P^ luukd 4> 90^ Rkilled, wise) -k -IB lT| 



CHIBOSOPBIST. 


GBXJSKU: 'Ok 


1 . A person teamed in the subject of the hand. 
1C48 (iitlt) PhilooophiMH or tho Deoio wid Pamhe Maa*s 
Friend. . By J. B[ttlw«r], timamed the Chirowpher. 

2 * i^CHTKOMAKOfR. 

ijise Gauls MmgMtrom. spTbta place the chleoeaphert ot 
chiromancem abuMp to proove their pahnietry. 

Chiro'BOphist. [f. at prec. + <^i 8 t.]| 
t L One who practises sleteht of hand. O^s, 
t6sa Gauls Afnfatfrvm. S39* S^tagepUyeni and jugleriy 
which, .we call chirosophiits, that it, slisht-handed. 


which, .we call chirosophiits, that is, sfisht-handed. 

a. « Cribovavceb. 

>755 Johnson. Chirograf^hist. This word is used im- 
properly, for one that tells tortunes, by examining Ihe hand : 
the true word is ckir^to^iti^ or cfiircmamtr, tHcnce in 
mod. Diets.) 

Cfhiro'sophr. Also oheir-. [f. as prec., after 
pkilosophyt etc.J 

1 1. The science of the hand. 

1644 Bui.wns Ckirol, 4- Chiron, xa6 , 1 could furnish a Pre- 
varicator in Chirosophie, with some notions. 

2. • Chiroqnomt or Chibomanoy (or both). 

s 9|5 Hrsom-Alucn {jtHU') A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

+ Chiro'tonise, v. Ohs. rare"^. ff. Gr. 
rooia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
Xtiptrroufiv to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or roting) + -ize.] 'I'o elect by vote, to 
vole. 

1650 J Harrincton Prerof^. PoA. Govt. i. vii. (1700) 950 
If they unchirotoni/d or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoni/d ur voted him to the Kingdom. 

So t Olilroto*nla, dtLro'tony, eleciion or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
w ith * ordination by imposition of hands '.) 

J. Harrington Prtrog. Pop, Go7tt. 1. xii. (1700) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Chirotonia, that is, by holding up their handA.] 1878 Glao- 
9TONK Gioanim^^s III. 969 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
that expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church. 

Chirp (tpjp), V. Also 5 ohyrpe, 6 ohurpe, 
ahirp, 0-7 ohirpe, 7 oherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimetic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms Cribk and 
Chiht. The labial p with which chirp ends, being 
more suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheeps peep, etc.)» this has become the prevail- 
ing form, and the pioper word for the action. 
(See also Chirr.) Cf. mod.G. tirpen, a parallel 
imitative w’ord.] 

1. mtr. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

14^ [sec Cmiri'ing vH. xA] 1566 Paintbk PnL Pleas, T. 7a 


, j 3 In our pmicrs we must not chirpe like 
biides, but Ring like men. x6r6 Si/rpl. ft Markh. Country 
Farm* a6 If the Sparrowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure. 1619 Sclater Exp. a Tfu xr. 919 The swarmei of 
Locusts afresh chirping amongst vs. 1773 Barrington 
Singing of Birds \n Phil, Trans LXIII. 340 To chirpi ia 
the first sound which a young bird utters . and is different in 
all nestlings. 1783 bAKAH Fielding Ophelia 11 . ii, Crickets 
. .chirped the live-long night, J. Wilson Chr. Norik 
1 . 146 A few sparrows chirping, in the eaves. 

b. To utter by chirping. 

16x4 T. Adams Devil’s Banquet 61 TTio vncleane Spar- 
rowes, cherping the voice of Lust on the house-tops. X794 
Southey ItTat Tyler i. The linnet . . Chirps her veraal 
song of love. x8i6 Byron Ch. liar . 111. Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp, xli. Snow-birds . . chirping sweet music. 

2. intr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird ; esp. to make a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually CHiiiRtip), 

>575 Turbkrv. FalconrU 90 Ruhbe hir feete with warroe 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. ,x6x8 Latham awi/ 
Bh. Falconry (1633) 95 Vsing your voice in whi.stiing or 
chirping vnto her, X547 Crahhaw Mushes Duel Poems 89 
The high-percli'd treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudgt Ixxx, The tea-kettle had been . . chirping as 
never kettle chided before. 

b. irans. To greet or incite by chirping ; esp. 
with adverbial extension, c. To chirp up U. S .) : 
to cheer up. 

sSja L. Hunt Poems, RedPs Bacchus in T, 905 Chirp it 
and challenge it [wine], swallow it down. i 80 o Howki.ls 
Undise. Cotmiry xii. i6x The Shaker diirpcd his recking 
horiita into a livelier pace. 188. J. Greenwood Odd People 
in Odd Places 87, 1 chirped hei‘ up for a time, but she did 
not last much longer. 

3. intr. To speak in a manner compared in some 
lespect to the chirping of birds. 

a. To utter words feebly and faintly, to ^ cheep*, 
b. To talk in sprightly and lively tones, to give 
utterance to dieerfm feelings. Also to chirp ii. 

1804 Broughton Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] ^auflt 
them more . . then of themielues they durst euer chirp to 


119 A nc »warnieii ui 

1773 Barrington 
I. 940 To chirp, ia 
. and is different in 


speak for. 164S Herrick Ilssper., Upon Mrs. B. Wheeler, 
He chirpt for joy. to see himseir disceav'd. X664 Sir C 
LrrTEi.TON in Hatton Carr. (1878) 38 Ar when you may re- 
snember wee chirpt it sometimeft in Duke StreeL 1811 
Lamb Blia 1. i. 5 How would be chiro, and expano, 
over a muAn. 1887 Hall Caine Son of He^par 1 . 1. ii. 40 
They ’re chirralng and chirping like as manv sparrows. 
CUm (tpip), sh. [f. prec. vbj ^e short 
aharp ibrill sound made by lome unall birds and 


cettain toseetf ; a bound made with the Upt fu- 
lembJhig this ; a chimp. 

180s SouTHiv ThMhes «v. v. The grey Ugud's ehlrp. 
tlsg Brc. yondiheud lU. 7 Away went Mra P. . . bidding 
her dear dwr friend good night,, with a fciM and a Chirp. 
1848 Dickens CricM on Hearth, Hark I how the Cricket 
joins the made with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp, il^ Tenny- 
son In Memoriam exix. 3. i hear a chirp of birda site 
Maury Phys, Geog. Sea vilL | ^ Even the chirp of the 
stormy-petrel ceases to he heard here. 

Chli^atioxi^ humorous for chirping : wtt - atioh. 

1638 Ramoouw Amynfas 1. ilL^e Cawation, chirp-ation, 
boot-ation, whistle-ation, oww-ation. 

Chirper im). ff- Camr v. 4 - -bb ’.1 

1. One who or tnat which chirpt ; a little bird. 


1. One who or that which chirpt ; a little bird. sdjm OtAnwoMni Aexmhu d Z*. nr« ii As Sam . « who do 
1399 Nashb Lenten Sis^ffe 49 Away to the hmdes endo bill, With tairi^ modtoity, and chlirrblg Igtead Tbi^dontei^ 

they trigge all the skie-bred wirpen of them. 1609 Armin resolutiona. 1848 HaiaiCK Heopor* U- 04 TJo 

I tat. Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harmless chirring Orastheppor. site SL vL ww Tbo 


I tat. Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harmless 
chirpers. 1768 G.W HITE Solhorns xvi. 44 The one [species 
of willow-wren] has a Joyous, easy, laughing note, iIm other 
a harsh loud chirp . . The songster is one frith heavier than 


liod to bit daosd baftwo tho Msopogs om. in Jio 

AortfcMni tesni oktysPL mggww[^ yi sii p f of i£s oMrr 
into a warbUng m od a te ri on ; wbttsodSnN -tAh its la g i B B. 
ilono of vorbd sbs. In ^ ofdivars orte^ o.g. termm, 
Moom, hlossoM, rJ^ythm. ntauiiw, anramaa^ MTOMraaoe of 
a derivative of e8x>-. If thoso words, iotload arbafagneoriy 
all rceont, wevo of prtidsiarfe fbmutioa, or of Arywi sland- 
faig, ehir- would oortately bo owiitiMd at tht and 

fim otW woite w otri-growths ftom lt<] 

intr. To make tbe trllted. sonnd diimtei«riatic of 
giuuhopper% etc. (Often nearty etpiivileiit to 
Chirp, but psoperly mfening 8 more continBotu 
and monotonoiis loiuui) Hence Ohimrlag vhL sh, 
and ppi. A 

s 8|9 OtAnwoMm A fgnhu ^P,«, I ha « who do 
bill, with tairdymodosty, andchbriag Tlv^eonite^ 
rMolutioM. 048 HainncK Moi^pm Simostyll, 04 
chirring Oraisheppor. site Pe»«i.e A/r. Sh. vL emJEIio 
chirring of the grasshoppor. Ute M. tcott Cn^M^o 


; cheerful chirpmgs of 


a harsh loud chirp . . The songster is one frith heavier than 
the chirper. X798 Lamb Lett, to Southey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers. 1B08 E. Rushton Poems 104. 

2. A ‘ chirping * cup or glast (see Chirpiko 
ppl. a. 3 ). 

i86r G. Mkrkditm Mod. Lave, Juggling Jerry xi, Hand 
up the chirper I ripe ale winks in it. 

CHlirpixiara (tJd jpinSs). colhq. [f. Chirpt ^ 
-NEsfl.l State or quality of being chirpy. 

*¥7 H owcLta Ital. Joum. 948 He saluted us with a 
crirket-like chiipitiess of manner. ' x8Ba Harper’s Mag. 
LXV. 180 Tlie cnirpiness of the sparrow. 

Chirping (tjf5*iplg\ vbl sh. ff. Chirp v.+ 
-INC *.] The action of the verb Chirp. 

1. lit. Of birds and certain insects. (Formerly 
used more widely.) 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Ohlyrpynge or claterynge of 
byrdys, Hyli. Arte Carden (1593) 3^ Against the 

chirping or the frogs, which perhaps seem to disquiet the 
Gardner in the aommer ni^ta 1393 Shakb. 9 Hen. VI, 
11c. ii. 49 The chirping of a Wren. 1797 Bewick Brit. B^s 
(1847) 1. 9^9 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. 
184X-7X T. R. Jones Anim. Kitigd. 099 The chirping of 
several Orthopiern seems to have a similar origin, the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceoua wings being, .scraped against 
each other. 

2. transf. The making of a sonnd like this. 

1348 Thomas Ital. Gram., Buff a, the dispisyng blaste of 
the mouthe that we call shirping. x6ex Holland PHny II. 
997 A kind of whistling or cmroing with the lips. 1830 
Blackte Mschylus 1 . imf. ii The cheerful chirpmgs of 
the Ij^re. 

CniTpitlff, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -wo a.] 

1. That chirps. 

t6tx CnrcR., Gazoutllard, singing, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 148 Chirping Sparrows. 
a 1763 Smenstonk Odes (1765) iSa Now chirping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. x84i( Darwin Vov, Nat. ii. (1879) 
96 Each time the horse put its font on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was produced. 

2. Merry, hilarious, lively. ^Cf. Chirpt.) 

1616 B. Jonson Masque Christmas, illc] has been in his 
days a chirping boy, and a kill-pot. c 1690 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Chirping-merry, veiy pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor. 1793 New Cant. Diet. >840 Thackeray 
Catherine viii, Drink . . made him chirping and merry. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rndge xli, A chirping, healthy .. fellow. 
Hence Clilrplii^y 

1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 15 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. 

8 . Producing merriment, cheering. 

(The original notion here is not quite clear : perhaps the 
word was properly a vbl. •b. used aitrih,, * chirping-cup ' 
being s cup (prodactive)of chirping ^ In later use the phrase 
is merely tra^tional, without ana^ysifi] 

C 1643 Howfll Lett, 5 July | 5 ( 1650) x6a The Fannian I^w 
..allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to snrfel. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 412 To take a chirping cup: 
Bibere ad hilaritatem. 17x0 W. King Love x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. ^ 1738^ Pope Ep. Bathurst 358 
Sir Balaam . . takes his chirping pint and cracks his Jokes. 
<ri734 North Lives III. 994 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in an evening. x8oi Month. Mag. XII. 994 
That .stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping pint. 

CMrpllng. little chirper ; young bird, • chick *. 
x888 Chicago Advance 96 Apr. 957 For the joy that our 
chirplings will give us ! 

Chirpy (tp jpi), a. coHoq. ff, Chibp + -tI.] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, merry, hilarious. 
(Cf. Chirp v. .v) 

*?87 J* Dates in Ht. Martineau Sec. Anter. III. 939 It 
makes me chirpy to think of Rusel^uid. ito Lang (Vand. 
India 19 The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up ; and ha 
becomes quite chirpy. 1889 Besant All Sorts xx. 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it. 

ChizT (tj5i, tprr, tiial. and Sc. tjlrr), v, [A 
modem formation naturally expressing a prolonged 
and someVhat sharply trilled sound: cf. whtrr, 
birr, burr, purr \ with chirring cf. the more pon- 
derous jarring. As a recent onomatopoeia, chirr 
was evidently largely suggested hy tne already 
existing chirm, Mrk, chirt, chhp, chirrup, of 
which It retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning. 

Along with the subsequently formed chirl, and the many 
derivativas of chirp, etc., these form « wtll-marked recent 
gr o up or 'family* of words, which mmually iUustrale and 
help each othera meaning: Thus cAirr expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound t in chirk, chirt, chirp this sound 
is abruptly stopped by oral action } in chirrup, a modula- 


chirring and wheetlo-whoetliM of Cho nottborm noi^ 
insects 1840 Brownino SordoM vi. 461 Riwttss tbo tIsEra, 
and Che cushats chirrs, ste TiNNiraoil In Mom. we. s 
Not a erkket chirr’d Gooaa Mirdo N. W 133 

Throwing up hU head, utters the chirring notes ndlioitnmit 
1886 N. ^ Q. 90 Feb. 141/b QaudUa had high sittbori^ 
for the tliin stridulous chirring which ho SiiigMI 10 Jris 
ghosts. 

Chirr, sb. Also 7 ohym [f. prcic. vb.] Thd 
sound described under ChtHR v. 

c 1600 Montoomisie Sonn. xtviK, Sweet PhBomeno, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 1883 SrALmiio In llomaoes 
Mental Bvol. Anim. xi. 175 When a week old flay turkey 
came on a bee right in ks path. .It gave the danger chirr. 
Chlrrie, obs. form of Chjeert. 

Chimp (tji’rdp), V. Forms : 6 oliarip, 7 
oherrtp, ohannzp, 7*-9 oberup, 7 * otalrmp. 
[Evidently formed from chitp, W tritling the r, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
a corresponding variation of sound. But It was 
thus brought into phonetic association with chcor, 
cheerful^ cheer up, which have acted powerfully 
upon its sense-development, so that chtrrvp now 
conveys a more sprightly or cheery notioa than 
chirp.] 

1. intr. Of birds, etc. : To chirp, esp. with a more 
sustained and lively eflcct, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

> 57 p CtiiRRuriNo vbl. sb.}. 1837 O. Danibi. Genius 
of this Isle 358 Birds cherup in the woMi, And mingle nntet. 
1649 — Trtnarch. To Rdr. xsa Finches are taught to Cher, 
rip with the Quill. Ibid., Rich. II, 3x4 If the Great Ones 
Sing The smaller Cherrup. 1788 Goldsm. Hermit, The 
cricket chimip<« in the hearth. 1840 Bsownimo SordeUo in. 
461 Chert^ the contumacious grass-hopper. 1864 TsNlfV- 
soN I'he Grandmother x» Whit, whit, wmt, in the bush be- 
side me chirr upt the nightingale, 
b. trans. with cognate object, 

1643 G. Daniel Poems Wka x^8 II. 70 The poere wren 
Cberups what the Larke doth Sing. 1868 Livihgstonb 
Zambesi ix. 189 [I'he ant] chirrups a few dear and distinct 
notes. 

2. intr. Of persons : To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragement or greeting (to a horse, an infant, etc.). 

a X7s6 Vanbrugh Joum. Lend, u. (x7lo) 941 If I do but 
chirrup to her, she'll hop after me like a tame qmrrow. 
x86o Holland Miss Gilbert vi. 93 Dr. Gilbert chirruped to 
the little black pony, 1879 Browning Ivan xoo Start him 
on the road : but chirrup, none the less. 

b. trans. To greet or incite by chlmiping. 

1784 CmvpBR Tam ni. 9 He cherups brisk bis car-erecting 
steed. x86s Mrs. Stowe Pearl OrVs isL, Trotted, chir- 
rupped in babyhood on their knees. 

0 . slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers) for a consideration. Hence cnHrmptr 
■= F. claqueur, 

tB88 Pall Mali G. 6 Mar. 4/1 A * chirruper*, .excused 
himself at the I,ambeth police-court y^cerday by alleging 
that ‘ he thought there was no harm in it ilkd, q Mar. 
14/x Chirruping, As to the etymology of the word .. the 
French argot for blackmail is chantage Such paltry opera- 
tions as those reported fiMxn the Lambeth music-hall dp not 
merit Ilia description of ringing — they are simply twicteriiag 
or 'chirrupping'. x888 T. Payn in Illustr. Land. Newe 
17 Mar. 968 The. .singers In music-halls cannot, .do without 
him (the * chirruper V. 

8 . intr. To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

>775 Sheridan Rivals ri. i. How she did cmnrap at Mrs. 
Piano’s Concert I Emerson Soc. 8 SoUt. Domett. 

Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 43 All. .gabble ano chirrup tp him. 

Cllimip (tjl ri^p), sh. Also oberup. [f. prec.] 

1. A live^ modulated chirp (of a bird or insect). 

1830 Tennyson Mariana vii, ^e sorrow's chirrup on 

the roof. 1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth (1887) 8 And 
here, .the Cricket did chime in with a Chirrup, Chtrrup, 
Chirrup . . way of ch'^nis. x88o Trench Poems, Monk ^ 
Bird XXX, The merry chirrup of the grass-hopper. 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 
incitement, liveliness, etc. 

1788 CowFER Dog ft fVafer.tilv vU. With a cherup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all his dream, igga Mita. Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv, He heard . . the chirrup of the baby at 
his kaee. sSva Holland Marble Proph. 99 Smothered 
hh chirrup of delight. 

CUrrapiBg (tji rilpiQ), vbl. sb. [f. Chirrup v. 

•f -INO The action of the verb CfiiRiinr. 

1379 SvBHSBR Sheph. Cal. June, Thy rymes . .Whose Echo 
. . taniiiiHt the byrdcs. . Frame to thy songe their chcerefnll 
chcriping. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 351 Except 
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In thn very coldait weather, they [crickets] never cease their 
chirruping. 1871 Eaxlb Pkihl. Eng. I'tng* I 660 The first 
attempts to speak are mere chirrupinga 

Obimpiniff ^ pree. ~iya‘^.] 

1 , That cnirrupg. 

i8a6 Scott IVtwmt. xxvin,Robin*redbreast[*s 1 chirruping 
song was heard. i8go Maa Stowk Uncle Tom aiii, A 
whidesonic, whole*hearted, chirruping little woman, sggp 
Gbo. Eliot A. BtHe 63 The small chirruping voice . . came 
iVom a little sunny>haired girl between three and four. 

2. in chirruping cup, glasst etc. =Ciubpino cup, 
glass, etc. [perh. this is vhi. 

1683 'I'avoN to Hoalik 35 This Saturnine People 
may sometimes dnnk a Chenipping Glass or two, without 
any danger to their Health. 1089 T. Bbown Lib. Coiuc. 
in Ok. Buckingham's IVks, (1705) ll. 119 He wou'd take a 
Cherriping Cup off in a Corner. 169^ Ki no >4 nimadst. A cc, 
PenmarlP^ks. 1776 1 . 84 A chirruping dose of brandy. 

Chimipy (tfi riipi), a. colloq. [f. Chibhup v, 
or/^. +-T\J Given to chirm p ; lively, cheery; 
cheerfully chatty. 

1874 Burnand My time i. 8 A chirrupy stereotyped smile, 
18B4 Christ. World 35 Dec. 995/1 A chirrupy, garrulous old 
age, 

Chirsly, var. of Chebishlt, Ohs. 

Chirt V. Ohs. or Sc. [In branch I, a 

parallel form to Chiuk, Chibf : see Chihb. In 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such a sound, and then transferred.] 

I, Ohs. Of sonnd. 

1 1 . intr. To chirp. Ohs. 

ri386 CiiAUCSR Sumnumor's T 96 [He] kiste hira sweete 
and chirtelh [4 MSS. chirketh] as a sparwe With his lyppes. 
1378 Trbvisa Barth. Do P. E. ix. v. [Tollein. MS. ) £xcite|> 
bnddes and foiilis to chirtynge (ed. 1495 cbynerynge, 1535 
cherterynge] and to loue \ad garrttum ot antorcs]. 

II. Of an action. Sc. 

2 . intr. To issue or spout out with a chirping 
sound, as liquid when stjueezed ; to spirt or squirt. 

1513 Douglas AKueis iii. ix. 73 The joustir tharfra chir- 
tand and blak blud. Ibid. viii. iv. 169 He him in armys 
claspit, And so strenseit his thrott, furth chirt his ene. 

8. trans. * To squeeze (liquid) through the teeth * 
(Ruddiman) ; ‘ to squeeze, to press out * (Jam.). 

. G. MTndor Million Potatoes 240 John chirted out 
his hairy purse. iSaa Blackut. Mag. XII. 335 All meaning 
is chirted out of these words. s8a6 J[. Wilson Noct. A$Hbr. 
Wkh. I. 359 The love o' truth chirts it out o’ me. 

4 . intr. To press wi. 

1790-1813 A. WILSON Ep. E. Picken Poet. Wks, 107 While 
lads and laughin' lasses free Chirt m to hear thy sang. 

Chirt (tpJt), sh. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 1 . A sound resembling a chirp ; used by A. 
llnme to describe the sound of (tj\ Ohs. 

ri6ao A Hume Brit. Tong, (x86o 13 With c we spil the 
aspiration, turning it into an Italian chin ; as, chariiie, 
cherrie. 

2 . A squeeze (which ejects liquid). 

1834. M.fe Ksm Cruise Midge 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his quid a crucf chirt 
Chirt, obs. form of Chbbt. 
tChirurge. Sc. Obs. rare. AUo ayrurge. 
[ad. L. chirurgus (mcd.L. cirurgus') surgeon, a. 
Gr. x«P<wp7<It.: see next.] -Chirukgkon. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 5x3 Ane chirurge, the 
quhiik wes of maist fame. 157* Lady Srotl. in Sc. Poems 
itth Cent. II. 843 Dyke a gude medcincr or gude syrurge. 
Chimr^OOn iksirv'Jd^an, tjl-). arch. Forms : 
a. 3 oirurgian, 4 sir-, 5 oerurgien, 6 ci-, oyrur- 
gyen, syrurgyan. fi. 6 (ohinirgean(e, ohierur- 
gion), 6-7 chi-, ohynirglan, ohy-, 6-8 ohirur- 
gion, (7 shirurgiou), 6-8 ohy-, 7-9 ohirurgoon. 
[In MI£., a. OF. cirurgien (•Sp. cirurgianc, Pg. 
cirurgiAo) Romanic type *cimrgi-an-o f. cirur^ 
gia ; sec Chibubqy. In later OF. serurgien, con- 
tracted surgien, whence Eng. sirurgien, surgien, 
now corruptly surgeon. The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng. (partly also to It.) the spell- 
ing chir~, but never to French the pronunciation 
with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 
largely because the word being no longer in popular 
use, the traditional pronunciation has yielaed to a 
new one, founded immediately upon the Gr. The 
original ending which would normally give mod. 
(hirurgian, was variously perverted in lOth c., and 
finally settled dowm in its present form : cf. Sub- 
OEOK. The result of these successive re-formations 
and perversions is that the modem kair^’id59n is, 
strictly, a different word from ME. siruTd^i^n. 
though it would be difficult to draw a chronological 
line between the two.] 

One whose profession it is to cure bodily diseases 
and injuries by manual operation ; a Surgeon. 
a. is 97 R. Glouc. 566 Muster Philm Porpeia, was a 
quointe man. & hor cirurgian. c 1380 Chaucer Meliheus 
F4S(Harl. MS.)Asirumen..upros, and toMelibeussayde, 
etc. \ 0 / 6 -texi, 0 MSS. have sirurgien ; 3 suivien ; x sur- 
geen; 1 sorgeane.] 14.. John Arderne in Rel. Ant. I. 
191 To aske counsel! at all the leches and cerurgiens that 
he myghte f)md. ifi^o Palsc. 455, 1 byxide with a clothe 
as a cirurgyen dothe ms pacyentes sore. 1541 R. Copland 
ititle) Cuyaon^s Questyomn ry 0/ Cyrurgyons, etc. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. XV. tag Gif ane cirurgyen vaJd drau pan of there 
bluda 


B . tgss Stewart Cron . Scot. 111 . 64 Wet no chlrorgeane 
Of his craft so slie. i<i47 Boorde Brov. Hoallk Pret. 3 b, 
Chierurgions ought to be wyse, gentyll, sober. i6so Guil- 
LiM Heraldry vi. i. (x66o) 379 Bearing of the Worshipfiill 
Company of Barber Chirurgiona 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1 . 
VII. vi. S70 Tlie Alts of the Ajpothecarie and Chinirgian. 
1661 P. Henry Diary 34 A^., Sister Mary went to Chester 
to a Shirurgion. tipj £. Chambrrlavme Si. Gi. Brit. 1. 
(1684) 79 The Phyeicians to. .use the assistance only of such 
Chyrurgeons as are prescribed in the Warrant. 1(^3 AVn; 
Light Chimrg. Put out Introd. 10 Mr. Harris, Chirurgion 
to the Regiment. 170B Eoyal Proclm. ao May in Lond. 
Goa. No. 4 ^q/x Midsltipmen . . Quarter* Masters Mates, 
Chirurgeons Mutes, tyts/bid. No. 5308/3 Alexander Inglis, 
Esq., to be Chyrurgeoii-Generml of nis Majesty’s Forces. 

Johnson Lett. 18 Oct. in Boswell, J am glad that the 
chirurgeoD at Coventry gives him so much nope, iftig 
Bvbon yuan viii. xav, If there might be chirurgeons who 
could solder Uie wounds they richly merited. 

b./^. 

15. . Sc. Poems \tth C. fi8oi> II. 160 Thou art the chirur- 

S ian sure That hailis all eirdly creature. 1631 Quarles 
amsoH Div. Pocm.H (1717) 310 Thou ^at Chirurgion of a 
bleeding soul. 1670 Baxter CMrvCA*Z>x7;. Pref. i. fi x Such 
excellent Chirurgeons, that they will heal Christs body by 
separating the members. 

t Chira’rgeonlyt Ohs.rare-^. [f.prec. 
+ -LT '-^.] Lite a (properW trained) surgeon. 
t6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. l 140 (wtm. You rub the sore. When 
you should bring tnc platstcr. Seh. Very well. Ant. And 
most Chirurgeonly, 

t Chlnirgerar. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Chibur- 

GEBY + -AB 3 «= -ER Ll A surgcon. 

Arp. Hamilton Caiech . (1884) xx Mcdicinaris and 
Ciiirurgeraris that begylcs the seik and hurt men. 
Chirur^exy (KsirD-jd^dn). arch. Forma; 
a. 5 syrnrgery, oyrurgerye, 6 oymrgery. 3. 
6 ohlmrgerie, 7 ohyrurgery, 6 9 ohirurgery. 
[In ME. a. OP*, cirurgerie, f. stem of cimrg-ien, 
cirurg4e + ~erie, -kby. After the Renasctnce 
alter^, with the cognate words, to Mj>-.] 

That pait of medical science and art which is 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- 
juries ^ manual operation ; ■■ Surgery. 

1398 Irevisa Barth. Do P. R. iW. de Worded vii. vi. 
(X405I 327 HoIm wyth crafte of Syrurgery. 1^3 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 93/x No matstre in phi.Mke nc in Cyrurgerye. 
xS 4 *R- (Upland Guydou's Quest, Cyrurg. A ij, Cyrurgery 
is in two maners. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. x Suche 
medicinal instruments, as. .are required in the arte of Chir* 
urgerie. 199B Stow Surt>. viii. (2603* 76 There was founded 
a pubUke lecture in Chirurgerie. 2731 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is cur’d by Chirurgery. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, The gudewife . . showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 
t Etvniolo^cal nonce-use. 

1840] r. H. Green I'ifal Dynamics 48 It was mere chirur- 
gery, that is hand-craft, handy-work* 

CMrnrfrio (koir^jd^ik), a, arch. Also 7 
ohyrurgid, ohtrurgiok. [ad. L, chirurgic-us, 
or its original, Gr. surgical, f. chi- 

riirg-us, surgeon ; see Chieubqt.] Of 

or belonging to surgery, surgical. 

i6m - do Stanley Hist. Philos . «X7oi) 264 Mederine is of 
five kinds, Chynirmck, by inci'iion or cauterising, etc. 2741 
Warburton Dm, Legat. II. iv. § 3. 58 1 'he thiee parts of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Dim- 
tctic. 28^ -9 H allam Hist. Lit. 1 1 . il viii. ft 40. 346 Ambrose 
Far^. .is deemed the founder of chirurgic science. 

Chirnrgioal (kairD'jd^ikal), 0. arch. Forms; 
a. 6 oyrurgyoaU. iS. 7 chynirgioal(l, cheir-, 
7-9 ohlrurgioal. [In earliest form, a. F. cirur- 
gical, or med.L. cirurgicdl-is (f. c\h)iru>gic-us see 
prec., and -al ; cf. also i6th c. It. cirurgico sur- 
geon) ; but in 16th c. altered with the other woids 
of the group to chir-.'\ 

Of or pertaining to surgery ; skilled in, practising, 
or treating of, surgery ; surgical. 

1542 R. Copland G^don*s Quest. Cyrurg., Operacyons 
Cyrurgycalles. 1605 'Timmb Quersit. Dcd. s A chyrurgical 
hand. s6xa Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. 1x653^ Pref. 8 By 
way of Apologia, to the Chirurgicall Reader. 17^ Smoi lrtt 
R^. Rand. (i8xa) 1 . 461 A set of chirurgical instruments. 
Ibid. xvii. The best cnirurgical writers.^ x8o6 A. Duncan 
Nelson xix The surgeon.. was performing the chiruraical 
operations. x8Ra K. Digby Broadst. Hon, (1846) 386 Chir- 
urgical and medical knowledge. 

^1 nonce-use. [with etymological reference.] Per- 
taining to manual operation or handicraft. 

s6ax Wilkins Math. Magick 1. ii (26481 9 The Cheirur- 
gicafl or Manual! [Mechantek] doth refer to the making of 
these instruments, and the exercising of such particular 
experiments. 

tChirU'rgy. Ohs. rare. Also 5 oyr-, By- 
rurgye. [In ME. cirurgie, sirurgie, a. OF. ri- 
rurgie, sirurpe, corresp. to It. cirurgla, cirugla^ 
Sp. cirugia, Fg. cirurgla .‘—Romanic type cirurgia, 
repr. L. chirurgia {cir-\ a. Gr. abstr. 

sb. of office, f. x*<P<’vp70r surgeon. The latter was 
prop, an adj. (sc. larpdt professor of healing) 

' operating with the hand * f. hand- + -Ip70f 
-working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat, ch was treated as c (see Ch- and Chiko-), 
regularly giving cir- in Romanic and Eng., and in 
later OF. and £ng. sir-, ser^. But the Renascence 
brought back tnto Fr and Eng, (partly also into 
It} the Lat. spelling with ehir^ ; in French, how- 


ever, and formerly in Eng, pronounced with the 
*8ofr' ch.] ■■ Surgery, Chirurgery. 

I A Caxton FayUs ff A. xiv. s8 Notable leches and 
ffoac maystres of Syrurgye. 1M7 Boorde Brev. Health 
Pref , As well the syckenesses the which doth parteyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke, 

Chiruylle, obs. f. Chervil. 

tChis, ohisief G- Obs. AlsoohyaCe. [ME. 

OE, cis fastidious, e. g. in eating. Of uncertain 
derivation : it is difficult to connect it with the root 
of ciosanyo choose, although the me.ming favours 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating; particular 
or nice in choosing ; to be chosen ; choice ; fond. 
(The sense in ME. in some cases very uncertain.) 

a 700 spinal Gloss 406 Pastidium ciisnis [Eff, cUnis, 
Cory, fostidium [odium] cymnis]. ciooo tierb. Apul.,Sax. 
Leechd. 1 . 98 Gif hwa on baire untrumnysse sy pmt he sy 
cis. c 2300 A". Alts. 3374 Whan note brounith in haselrys 
The lady is of lemon chis. c 2300 Maximon in Rel. Ant. I. 
132 Gent ich wes ant chys. Ant mon of muche prys. 2340-70 
A Itsaunder 49 A king rychc, That was chyse of be ^ilde, 
& choicelich nym kept, a S4M Hymn to iirgin vi. (Vernon 
MS.l in Warton Hist. Poetry II. 109 Heyl cher chosen that 
never nas chis. C14R5 Co^f. Myst. i8u iMku.) Knyghtya 
wyt>e, Chosyii ful chyi»e, Aryse, aryse. 

Chisel (tjizel), sh.^ Forms: 4-6 chisel^ 
cheaell, 5 chyael, oheBel(e, oheaelle, aoeaelle, 
acheselle, 5 6 cheayLle, 6 chysaell, cheaihl, 
ohesal, 6-8 ohizel(l, 7 chiaaell, cheaaill, ohiail, 
ohiaaell, (oheozil, ohitaell), 8 oheaael, 7-9 
chiasel, ohizsel, 4- ohizel. [a. ONP'. chisel ( 
central OP*, cisel, in mod.F*. ciseau, ( * OPr, eisel. 
Cat. cisell, Sp. ci-n-cel, Pg. ci-n-tel chisel) late 
L. type cisell-ttm dim. f. *cisum ~ ceesutn, f. csedH^e 
to cut : cf. L cisorium cutting tool ; see Scibsoub. 

(It. cesello points to L. *cmsellum, but It. has also deriv- 
atives of the *ctS‘Um type. See GrOber in Archtv /. Led. 
Lexicog. u. Cratn. I. 546. ] 

1 . A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more or less ab- 
ruptly bevelled on one or both sides ; used for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and worked either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hnmmer. 

The ordinary carpenter’s chisel has a wooden handle, and 
a plane face at right angles to the axis, bevelled on one side 
only ; most of the stone-cutters’ chisels arc bevelled on both 
sides (or rarely on four sides); some chisels, as the |;;oiige, 
have the plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 
have the edge concave or convex. 

23«a, WvcLiF yob xix. 34 Who pueth to me, that my 
woordis be writen? .or with a chibcll thei be grauen m 
flint V CX386 Chaucer Pers. T. f 344 But there is also 
cost le we furryxige in hir gownes, so muche pownsonynge of 
chisel [Harl, chesellis, Selden cheselesj to maken holes, so 
muche daggynge of sberes. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 76 i Chy- 
Bcll, instrument, celtts. 2483 Lath. An^l. 64/1 A Chcselle, 
celtis, celtum, scaiprum. axffiaPUt. I oc in Wr.-Wiilcker 
807 Hie cmiius, a sceselle. Ilec seltis, a scheselle. 2539 
Cranmbr Bible Pref., As mallctteg. chesylles, axes, and 
hatchctles be the tooles of theyr occupacyon. a 15^7 Sir 
T. Smith Commw. Eng. (1633) ax The Chcssili and Gowge 
of the caipcnter. 2580 Daket Alv. C438 A Chesill, 

2603 Hoi.LANDP/M//xrc’A’2 Mor. 1347 The Lacedxinoinans . . 
caused the said Epigram to be cut out with a chiz/el. 2618 
Bolton Florus iv. x. (z636> 313 The silver which hee bad 
in the army was every where chipt with thizils. 2669 Boyle 
Lontn. New hxp. 1. (i68a) 187 Vragnients struck off from 
it with a Chizel and a Hammer. 27^ Johnson Rambler 
No. 85. I TO If our divines and physicians were taught the 
lathe and the chizzel. 2842-72 T. K. Jones Anim. Kingd. 
(2871) 829 Such teeth are, in fact, chisels of most admirable 
construction. Emerson Eng. Traits, Stonehenge VIVs.. 
(Bohn) II. 134 On almost every stone we found the marks 
of the mineralogist’s hammer and chiseL 
b. esp. as the sculptor’s tool. 

1632 Shaks. IVint. T. v. iii. 78 What fine Chizzcll Could 
euer yet cut breath? 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 6x 
The most exquisite turns of the chissel in the hands of a 
ma-ster. 2784 Cowprr Task 1. 705 Nor docs the chi'^sel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much. 
28a5 M ACAUiJiY Milton, Ess. (1851) I. ix ['Phe poetry] of 
Dunte is picturesque indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to thgt produced by the 
pencil or the chisel. xl^Macm. Mag. Nov. 35 The Chisel, 
the ardiitect’s and sculptor’s lithographic: p«Z. 

' 0. With various defining wofbs prefixed, as 
firmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 
oold ohiBcl, a strong chisel entirely of iron or 
steel highly tempered, so as to cut cold iron (F. 
ciseau A froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
ciseau A chaud, or blacksmith's chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held by a withe or other temporary hand te)* 
x 66 a Evelyn Sculptura 5 Some round cheezil or latha 
perhaps it was. 26^ Dampibr Fqy. an. 1687 (R.) It was 
one man’s work to be all day cutting out bars of iron into 
small pieces with a cold chLsel. P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 839 The Firmer Chisel is a thin broad chisel, with 
the sides parallel to a certain lengthy and then tapering, so 
as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. Ibid., 
Paring chiseL 1817 Fahadav Chem. Manip. I 2. ao Some 
cold cnissels, a screw driver, .cutting chissels* 
d. A surgical instrument of like make and use^ 
for cutting bone. So ohiael-osteotome, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. 

Cooke Marrow Chirurg. IV. n. iv. Fingers and 
Toes, may be removed either by fit Chisels or cutting- 
Mallets. 2872 T. Holmes Syst. Surgery (ed. a) V. 2<^6 
Sets of booe-Guttiag forceps and chisels, 1883 — (ed. 3) IIL 
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Sas With Maundar't Mtaotome * thert Is Ims cfanw 

of disturbing the soft ports. 

1 2. ? A paint-bfwi. Oh, 

o Ipso ror* in Wr.-Walck«r 571 n chasell lOpeynte 
wyth. (Cf. Catk, A Brusch for paynterys, 

d. U. S^colloq. phr. Full chistl \ at full speed, 
‘ full drive *. 

s837«4o Hausuicton Chckm. (186a) 94 The long ahanksof 
0 bittern . . a drivin away like mad full chisel arter a frog. 
1878 Maa Stows P^gtmMe P. ix. 7^ Hien be'd turn and 
run up the narrow way, full ckiieL 
4 . atlrib. Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 
Slip Douglas ^ntit xii. Pro! 58 The siluer scalit fyachis 
..With fynnys acbinand. .And clwl [1874 chytaelll Ulis. 
6. Comb.t as chisel-edge^ -mark ; chisel-cut^ -like, 
-painted, -shaped adji*. ; chisel-bone, the one half 
of the lower jaw of the pike (fish) ; ohiael-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cut 00 the 
edges of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended surface; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor teeth of 
rodent animals. 

a x68a Sir T. Browns Tracts axA BatracBomyomachia . . 
neatly described upon the ^Chizel Bone of a urge Pike's 
Jaw. 1S64 Boutbll Heraldry Hist, 4> Pap, xxx. (ed. 3) 
449 Able to read dates in *chisel<cut mouidings. 1793 
Smratom Edysitme L, a6x (note) Driving a fair *chiaiel 
draft across the joints. 1849 Sk. Nat, Ffist. Mammalia 
IV. 83 When any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them on with their ^chiseMike teeth. iMa A. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. (1878)6x3 The veiy *chisel-mariu of 
the men who built tne castle. x8o$ R. W. Dickson Pract, 
Agric. (1807) 1. 9 The Kentish tumwrest-plough with a 
*chisel -pointed share. 1849 JA Nat. Hist, Mammalia IV. 
8 [ I ncisors] with sharp ^chisel-shaped edges. S849-SS Tono 
Cycl, Anal. IV. 906/x The long and large incisors of the 
Rodents have been termed. ,*Chisel-teeth. 

Cliiaal. sb,'^, another form of CuzaiL, gravel. 
Chisel, ohissel Ctji z’l, tfi-sl), sb.^ Forms : 
7 ohisel^l, oheasil, ohinell, ohealll, 8 ohiesil, 
7, 9 ohissell, ohissel^ 1. [The same word as 

Chebil, Chisel gravel, applied to bran from 
its coarse gritty character.] 

Bran (called in some localities ' sharps ') ; some- 
times also applied to the coarsest flour in which 
some of the bran is left, * whole meal 
1607 Topsell Four/. Boosts 95 [They eat] Grass, Oats, 
Cheasil, Hay, and Brm /Aid. 198 Mix goats bloud with 
chisel steept in broath. 1617 Mabkh am Caval. v. 8 Common 
horse-bread.. made of ordinarie Chissell, or braiine. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) xo& | x ChLeell . . which, hereaboutas, 
Is called treate, in the l^uth-country, branne. 1674 Ray .S'. 


being ' chiselled m the transaction. 1883 Uuida Held m 
Bondage (i8yo) 3X, I never can stand quiet and see people 
irying to chisel me. 

Chisel, ohiBzel, v ,2 Sc, [f. Chessbl.] To 
press in a chessel or cheese-vat. 

i8fle Blackw. Mag, July 379 (Jam.) Some awe milk cheese 
..pressed and chiauled wr my ain hand. 

Chiselled, -eled (tjizgid) , ppi. a, [f. Crubl 

n.i (or + -ED.] 

1 . Cut, shaped or wrought with a chisel. 

1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets x. 336 An exquisitely chiselled 
gem. Atkemsenm 9 May 606/3 To lay the hones in a 
.^iselled space in the centre. 

2 . fig. Having clear and sharp outlines, as if cat 
with a chisel. 

i8bx BvaoN Mar, FaL il L 389 An incarnation of the 


up. sigo TBNMvwMf G^raetery, With ehbeU'd Ibatures 
clear and sleek. t88aTVMiiAi.L<f/M;i.l9. 39. 
b. of thonght or its expression. 
a sSm BUCICL8 CMiit, (tSdo) in. V. 331 That beautiftil and 
chiselled style in which he hiddtually wrote. 186a (^ol* 
BuaN Pers, Rolig, li. (1873) xx A more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion. Gao. Euot Middiem, 11. xiU. 
eaa A chisellad emphasis. 

3. Shaped or ^ged like a chiiel. 
a 1737 M. GatBM Sparrow k Diam. iU. in Dodsley L 147 
With cnisxled Mil a spo^ ill set He loosen'd ftom^e rut. 
i8s3 Kanb Gfinnell hxp, xxx, A crowbar with chiuled edge. 
ChiseUar, -elar (tji'si^lai). [f. as prec. + 
•ER 1.1 One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

18B3 rimes 37 Aug. 5/6 The chiseller's knd mason's skill 
• .seen in some . . finety-carved marble chimney-pieces. 

ChiaeUingf -elinff (tjl z51i0, vbl sb, [f. as 
prec. + -INQ KJ Cutting or working with a cnisel. 
Also coucr. Chiselled work. 


rnraseoi. Uen. 470 i^oarse bread made ot cneaili. X78B W. 
Marshall E. yorksk.Closs. (£. D. S.), Chixxil, sb. bran (the 
common term). 1855 Whitby Gloss., ChizxeL bran, wheat 
skins from refining Hour, X877 Peacock N. W. Line, Gloss., 
Chissells, the coarsest kind of^flour. x 8863 '. W. Line. Gloss,, 
When you get your corn grun, first conies the bran, then 
the chisel, then the fine flour. 

Chisel (.tji v.i [f. Chisel sb}- which see 
for forms. Cf. F. ciseler, (Sense 3 is doubtfully 
connected.)] 

L trans. To cut, grave, pare, shape, etc. with a 
chisel. Often with out. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, iii. 16 A grece there w&syches- 
yled all of stone Out of the rocka X730 A Gordon Maffeis 
Amphtth. 397 The Stones chesseled and made smooth. 1747 
Hooson Miners Diet. Eiij, With this and a Hammer to 
strike with, we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 
X858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. ymls. 1. 139 People were at 
work chiselUng^veral statues. 

b. absol. To work with a chisel. 

1873 OuiDA Pascarel II. 143 In these days no man will be 
content to chisel humbly. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1703 Holcropt Lavaier^s Phystag. xxix. xu These all 
mo^fy, repair, and chissel forth the body. i8m Hazlitt 
Leet. Dram. Lit. X19 It is as if there were some fine art to 
chisel thought. 

8. colloq, or slang. To cheat, defraud. To chisel 
dul of : to cheat of. 

(History obscure : written evidence wanting.] 

x8o8 Jamirson, ChizMet, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll, in 1821 is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the Rev. Dr. Sewell), and in 1839 by 
Rev. C B. Mount. Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, * quite a cur- 
rent word in England in 1835'.] 1848 Bartlett Diet, 

Amer., To chisel, to cheat, to swindle (comp. To gpnge), 
a Western word . . ' have chiselled the people of California 
out of a million of dollars i^ 8 1 Unit, Load, News x Apr. 


30 nis features, .nave, .regularity in their chiseling, 187* 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. v. xTvii, Some Mt of chiselUg g or en- 
graving. 

CSlisally adv. dial. Also 

ohlaaoly, ohlaily. [f. Chebil, Chisel sb.^ gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; gnttily. 

1649 Blith Eng. H^rov. tmpr, (1653) 308 A light mixed 
chiasely land. X784 Twamlby Dairymg 55 Cheese made of 
^Id Milk . . is apt to cut chiseliy, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife. 2830 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chiuly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. 1888 Elworthy W, Somerset 
Wd.-bk., Chtszly, gritty, sharp : said of earth or sand. 

Chi'selmaiiBhip. mnee-wd. (See first quot.) 

X85X Ruskin Stones yen, (1874) 1 * i- >8 That species of 
ornamental flourish, which, when it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselmanshiix 2870 £. Peacock Ealf Skirl. I. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chiselmanship. 

Ohlflilde, variant of Chebil, gravel. 

t Chlsly, obyvly. adv. Obs, [f. Chis a. + 

-ly.-] ? Choicely, fondly. 

e XUS E. K.Allit. P. B 543 pat he chysly hade cherisched 
he chastysed ful hardee. 

ChisBel'vl, obs. form of Chisel. 

Chit (tjit), sbX [Often identified with Chit 
sb.^, but found more tlian two centuries earlier, and 
at a time when the latter [if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
catulus, we may compare it with kitten, kiiling, 
Cf. also the Cheshire dial, chit. Sc. cheet * puss ', 
and chitty, cheety a cat. With sense a cL kid, 
cub, whelp applied contemptuously to a child; 
as, however, sense 1 is obsolete, it is probable that 
people now often associate sense a with Chit 3 , as 
if - ‘ sprout \ * young slip ' ; cf. ‘ chit of a girl ’ 
with * slip of a girl '.J 

1 1 . The young of a beast ; whelp, cub ; kitten. 

tit r 1 1 .1 1 


b. tliiff* 

087 A Ibw aiidai in tha figure of 

t 2 . Afire^teorwart Obs, [dLL. Imtigo t lorn,} 
i|g» Hulqb^ Chytt in the fiura lyka vnto wartes, whkm 
is a kynde or pulio, ietsiieula, a 1877 luMitni Etymol,, 
Chit, Mem emm Frackio, teatigo, sysi Johmoom, Chit, g 
ft«ckle..S«ld0mttMd. ^ 

d« pi. Small tim, 

iHi OuiSTfeo stave Statee 477. 3.B43 lbs. of *brofean* 
rice, 970 Iba. of *chitt* or *8nmu in the Carolina mub 
the product U dmdad Into ^ prime*, * middling* ibroken)^ 
••mall ' or •oUtR*, and ^flour* or *doum\ 

Chit (tJlt), sb.^ Obs, exc. dial Also 4 ohltta, 
5 ohytta, 6 ohyt, 6-8 ohltt. [Thli and iti verb 
of identical form appear abo^ut 1600 : nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured (hat 
the lb. may be a somehow changed deaoendant 
of ME. Chithe, 0 £- eilf in same sense. But 
the shortening of the long vowel in such a posi* 
tion, and the change of 9 to t, are in the present 
state of our knowledge inexplicable,] A shoot, 
sprout. 

xSoi Holland Pliny xiii. Iv, Tha stone or kemell of tbo 
Date . . hath a round xpecke . . whereat the root or obit ba- 


the first sprout of seeds or potatoes. * 1 have set him to tub 
off the chita* 

t Chitf eb.^ Obsolete name of a bird : the Th, 
Titlark, or Meadow Pipit. [So called from its short 
and feeble note : cf. Chit v.'t and Chest n.] 


[fflotsedj catte, idem est, chytte. xBxp Horman yulg. 109 
The lyon with his roryng awaketh nis chlttca 1591 Per- 
cvvall Sp. Diet., Gattllo, a chit, Catulus. 17x3 C'Tsse 
WiNCHELSBA Mtsc, Posms X89 That demure and seeming 
harmless Puss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us. 
2 . Applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
child, esp. a very young child (cf. kid) ; a brat. 

c x6^ Middleton Game Chess l i, Priwus. . Bacchus' and 
Venus' chi^ is not more vicious. ^ 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl* 
(1^5) 340 But this lickerish Chit, I, see, defeats her plot. 
x6Bb Dryden Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding wife and Starving 
Chits. X78X CowpRR Expost. 474 While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chiL x8^ H. Tones Holiday Papers 
313 When 1 was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a child. 
'Generally used of young persons in contempt ’(J.) ; 
now, mostly of a girl or young woman. 

X640 G. Daniel Trinareh., Rick, il, cccxUv, Silly Chitts 
they knew not what Hee mean't 16^ Pol, Ballads (iWo) 
11 . S3 When a Nation submits To M govern'd by Chits. 
X766 Goldsm. Vic, W, xi, As for the chits about town, there 
is no bearing them about one. s8xa Crabbb Flirtat, Wks. 
1834 V. 367 A girl, a chit, a child I 1830 Dickens Nick, 
Ntck. xii, A little chit of a miller's daughter of eighteen. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sk, Bk. (187a) loS To be Tn love 
with a young chit of fourteen. x8^ Macquoid Berhsh. 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. 

8. attrib, (Cf. Chitty 0.2, Chittyfaoe.) 
x8x6 Scott Old Mort. x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit face. 

Obit, xA* [Chioh, chick-pea, lentil, was in i6th c. 
corrupted to chits, which being taken as plural, 
yielded a singular chit. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 
and may belong to the prec or following word.] 
fl. M Chioh, chiches, or chidc-peai. Obs, 
a. pi. chits, 

1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (iS4s) b, Cker, and the pulse 
callM in latin ervum in englishe 1 suppose chittes). xMa 
Udall Erasm, J^oph, 90 a, I..enticula is a poults calTi^ 
chittes, whiche..! translate j^ason. 1370 Levins Manip. 
xxq/S Chits, pulse, ienticu/a, 1778 Cooper Thee. av. Acacta, 
Tne seede whereof is lyke to chittes. ^e B arrouoh Met A. 
Physick iiL XV. (1639) 134 Minuter Chits wel rosted. 


V4.rivii., grw, cmi, or ■oiMit hiquuow 

e 1668 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1853) 111 . 307 The. .May chit 
is a little dark grey bird, 

Cbit (t/il)' tb.^ Anglo-Indian. Short for Chitty. 
1708 in Sbton-Karr 1. 1x4 fV.) [They] may know his 
terms by sending a chit. X794 H. Boyd Ind, Observer 147 
(Y.) The petty but constant and universal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 1845 Stocquelbr Hemdbk. Brit. 
India (xSsj) too The apparently time-wasting systew 
which we shall denominate the C^it-system. a 1847 Mas. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor Jlh xxi. 394 The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford’s dressing-table ; a chit which ndbody 
wrote, but which every body read. 1871 Atkenmum a Sept. 
396 In India the practice or writing chits, Le. notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always neen carried to excess. 
1879 £. S. Bridges Round Wo^ 07 Everything [in Hong 
Kongl is done by what is called chits. 

Cmt, sb,^ A small frow or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool vaed in cleaving laths (Knight Diet, Afech,), 
t out (tJit), v.i Obs. exc. dml. Also 7 ohol. 
[Goes with Chit sb,^, at its immed. source, or im- 
mediate derivative ; cf. to sprout, bud, seed, etc.] 
intr. Of seed : To sprout, germinate. 

s 6 ei Holland Pliny IL 33 Dill seed will chit within 
fbure dales, Lectuce in fine. x6io — Camden* s Brit. i. aSo 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 1884 
Evelyn Sylva L 9 4 To Sprout a-'* 

X7S7 Bradley Fam, Diet. I. s.v. Chi 

cnit, when it shoots its small Roots urat . . . 

1796 C. Marshall Garden. $ 15 (18x3) sao Lining it (seedl 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. xlSa Hemts. Gloss, 
(£. D. S.), Chit, to bud, or germinate. 1888 W. Lincoinsh, 
Gloss. (E. D. S.k av., The com has not chitted a deal s888 
Berksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chit, to sprout. 
tOhit,v.2 Obs. rare, [Imitative of the sound : 
cf. Chert v., Chit sh.k, C hitter v.] intr. To chirp. 

a 1639 Ward Serm. xo8 (D.) He soars like an eagle, not 
respecting the chitting of sparrowa 
Chltoli, obs. form of Chioh. 
cut-chat (tji’titjiet). [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Chat sb.^ ; cf. tittle-tattle, hibhU-hahhle, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or recipro- 
cation, possibly with diminutive effect. Johnson 
says • A word only used in ludicrous conversation* ; 
it is now quite serious, though familiar.] 


1 . Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1710 ^lmer ProveHs 53 Tis the custom of foolish people 

. .in their chit chat to be alwa3rs biting people’s reputation 
behind their back. X74a Richardson /^ oMbr/n 111 . aio The 
dear Prattler . . began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs. jervia 1746 CHRSTEar. Lett. 1 . cxiL 306 The frivolous 
chit-chat of idle companies. x8a4 Coleridge Aids Refi, 
(1848) 1 . 179, I Uke up a book as a companion, with whom 
I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat. xSay Man in Moon 
Tan. I. 3 Trifles that may. .promote chitchat and pleasant 
feelines, which we hold to be the great end td a dessert. 

2 . Matter of current gossip or common small 
talk ; what people are talking abont. 

1710 Steele Taller Na ^7 F3 If Ralph hod Learning 
added to the common Chit-C^at of the Town. t78x Sterne 
Tr, Shandy 111 . xxiv. 134 Play-wrights, and opificers of 
chit-chat. 1843 Lever 7 , Hmton xT 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of the day. 1844 D(CKBN9 
Mart. Chum, xxiii. An additional scrap of local chit-chat, 
b. attrib. 

1714 sped. No. 560 P 4, 1 am a Member of a Female 
Socie^ who call ourselves the Chit-Chat Oub. xBxp Month, 
Rev. aC. x The careless chit-chat letters of eminent men. 

Chit-ohlt-ohat. nonce-wd, [Imitative of the 
sound meant : cf. Chit v.^ and prec.] 
a x6i8 Sylvester Du Bartas 11, iv. Decay (x 6 ^j) eoi Then 
flees the shame-less Bat Among the Birds, and wiui her Chit- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. 

Chlter, -lin, obs. ff. Chitteb, Cbitteblino. 
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tOhitlLe. Obs, [0£. ciC young shoot, sprout, 

S erm-OS. OHG. k£iii (MHO. ktdi, Ger. 

ial. keid ^) OTeut *Jkt/b*g f. root /b- to split, 
•prout ; see Chtjtx sdJ, vJ.] 

‘ 1 . A tiny shooti sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ; a clume or awn of chaff, a mote. 

K. Alfred Gregw^s Pagt, axjuii. vi, Du meaht 
geiiion lyteliie ci|> on dinei broSur eajiaii. Dact w se smala 
cii& e looo AIlfiuc jDmt, xxxii. a dropxn ofer rarsa 
cijxu. — //fm. (Thorpe) 1 . loo Hwaet esc soo oorAe cyo mid 
hire ciSum. xixoa in Wr -WOlcJccr 4x6 Gramiitat ahat. 

2 . Applied to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
esp, to the style or stigma : see Chive and Chibe. 

xjpB T bxvisa BmriK Dt P, R. xvii. xci. (Br. M. MS. addit. 
07944) D§ Liliot And ^ flour [lilyc] hah wih inoe, a* it 
were, smal l>r«de hat conteynep pt aeeo. In ha myddil 
atondeh chihei of aafiran [PHny in mtdio crocis ; 

MS. BodL chihei; Haii. 8x4 chiris, Harl. 4789 achyres; 
ed. W. de Worae 1^5 chicn : see also Cmirb, Giiiva -]. 

(ksi’tin). Zool. and Chim. Also -ine. 
[a. F. chitifu^ f. Gr. frock, tunic : see -in. 

(The etymological formation would be chitofiin,')\ 
The organic substance which forms the elytra ana 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of Crus- 
tacea. 

Tot>o OeA Anat, 11 . 881/0 The. .lubfitance that 
constitutes the hm portion of the derxno-skeleton ib called 
chitine by Odicr. Schorlbmmbk Carbon Compd*. 467 
Chitin, Ct His NOh. is the principal constituent of the homy 
cover of beetles and crustaceans. 1877 H u x i.ev A not. Inv. 
An. i. ss'rhe existence of cellulose as a constituent of chitin. 
/ig. m$B$ ^ Dbuiimond Aa/. Laiw in Spir. iV. 331 Words 
are mere chitine. 

aUrib. 1876 tr. Wagnet^t Gtn. Pathol. 1x3 A superficial 
homogenous diitin layer. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Chal- 
Unpr 11 . i. 7 Empty, .chitine sacs, 
iience v. tram , to convert into chitin; 

Cnil>tiniia‘tio]i, conversion into chitin ; Ohl'tino- 
oaloa'rooun containing chidn and lime. 

%%n Huxuey Anai. Inv. An. vi. 054 Chitinued tendons. 
itfS Bbll Gtgtnbamet^s Con^. Anat. sa Chkinised cuticles. 
WfQ Rolleston Anim. L^o Introd. 133 (They] obtain con* 
siaerable rigidity by chitinUation. iMo Huxlkv Crayfiok^ 
Its [the crayfish's] ^itino-calcareous body- walls. 
CAlitinoUB (koi tinos), a. [f. prec. 4- •ous.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting oi, chitin. 

Murchison Siluria App. D. 539 A flexible chirinous 
investment. 1875 Darwin Intoctiv. Ft. vi. 304 The chiti- 
nouB coats of insects. 

Ohitlinff (tjl*t]ii)). Also ohitlixL [See Chit- 

TERLINO.] 

1 . Another form of Chitterling : widely used 
in Eng. dialects, and in U. S. : cf. also Chicling. 

s8B6 Cols S. IV. Lincolmk. Gloss. (K D. S.), Chit/ings. 
1887 Poston (Masa) 7 ml. 31 Dec. 0/4 A dish of smoking 
■ausimes was flanked by a dish of chitlina 1888 Elwokthv 
W'. Somersot Word’bk.^ Chitlings . . the small intestines 
if the pig^usually hied as a great delicacy amonipt the 
poor. XM8 Addy SkofioU Gi. s.y., To beg die chitlings of 
piffs. 1888 Oxford 4* Borhsh. Cl., Chidlings or chixlinga 
2 . Jif. Rags, tatters, shreds. C/. S. 
a 1848 Robb Sfnattfr Lift (Bartlett^ They were tearing 
my character all to chitlins. s8sg Haliburton Hum, Nat. 
(185^ xBBiBarllett), I'o tear my reputation to chitlins. 

II Chiton .(kai'tpn). [a. Gr. xivdiv frock, tunic ; 
coat of mail.] 

II L The ancient Greek tunic. 

1850 Lbitch MUlUf^s Anc, Art | 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without slwves. s888 A tke- 
tmnm 5 Dec. 741/2 His dress, a scarlet cliiton bordered with 
gold. 

2 . A genus of Molluscs having a boat'Shaped 
shell consisting of a series of eight separate plates 
in contact or overlapping each other, 
i8s6 J. Scott Vis. Paris ied. 5) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton. 1835 Kirby Hob. tfr Inst. Antm, I. ix. 066 These 
with the mmtivalve Chitons, form the Gastropods. 1877 
Huxlxy Anat. Inv. An. viii. 503 The Chitons have existed 
from the Silurian epoch. . with very little modification. 
Ohittar (tji'tai), v. Forms : 4-^ ohiter, oheter 
B ohytor, 6 ohyddor, 6-7 oh^Ser, 6- ohittor. 
[A pandlel form to Chatter, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the same kind : cf. i&cp, drrp, 
fAap, chiptJabhgr,jMtr, etc. Cf. also Chit ei.2] 

L Of U^s : To utter a short series of sharp thm 
founds, to twitter. Formerly used also in the 
senses chatter ^ and chirp, Obs, or ? dial. 

C13B6 Cbaucbr AfiOsVs T. 70 Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yeme As eny swalwe chiterii^ on a berne. — Chan. 

UP ^ n .t • swT w% . . ewi .*.^1 __ L-.-. 


/*ooms (1839) II. M Chyteryng as choiM. 1483 Caxton 
GM Ltg. 315/1 The Swalowei chyteryd and Songs. igM 
Palsos. 484/b, 1 chytter, as ayooge byrde dothe before she 
can synge her tune, ifioa F. Walkbb Sp. MmmlsznUt 134 b, 
A Spamow, chitping and diycteriag Co other Sparrowes. 
i8ii Clabb VHt. Mtnstr, J. 91 No music’s heard the fielda 
among ; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play. 
h, irons, (also with out). 

S993 Gowsa Caif/C 11 . 306 She . . chiteredi out in her laa- 
gage What falshede is in mariage., 0789 D. Davidsom 
Ssasons m (Jbbs.X They chitter their fluetrelL 
2 . To sniver with cold, to tremble. dioL and Sc, 
igafi Skblton Magnyf., Sc, for God avowe, for cold as I 
chydder. a 1796 Buans Cauld hkms Hu ssdssdt The birds 
sit chittering in the thorn. 

8 . To *<^tter’ as the teeth. Now Sc, 

*835 Fishbb Whs, (1876) 404 The coldnesse of the snow 


shal malec their teedi for to gnashc and chytter in theyr 
hcadcB. »a8 Ramsay Garni. Skspk, v. i, Your leach they 
chicur, hair like bristles stan. a s8aa Sia A. Boswbll 
Sksldm Haugks. Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 

Ohitter (tjttai), sb, [f. pnc.] 

L Twitter. 

1869 Mas. Whttnev Hithario xl. 147 The faint chitter of 
birds. 

2 . dial, fprob. agent-sb. f. Chit r.^] 

1887 Diet. KoHitsk Dial.^ Ckitter^ the wren. 

S. CbmA , ohittor-pouoh didl. Chattbbdag. 

1884 Cafbrn Devon Provinc., Chittor-Poocht a gabbler. 

Clutter, ohltteril, dial. var. of Chitterling. 
Chl:tter-oha*tter. rare. A reduplicated ex- 
tension of Chatter : cf. CHiT-crixT. 

X7xa Lady Strafford in IVontworfh Papers (1883) 883 
You desired all the Chitter Qiatter 1 heard. 

Chitterinif uji'tsrig), vbl, sb. Also ohither- 
Ing. [f. Chitte t V. 4- “INQ l.] The action of die 
vb. Chitter : twittering, shlvedng, chattering. 

c X37A CiiAUCKR Troylus it. 19 The swalow Prc>gne . . 
made ner chiteryng. xpf6 Langley Pol. Vsrg. Do In- 
vent. 1. xix 34 a. Of birdes . . Cams fyrste marked the 
chyttering. Huloet, Chytteryng, quiuer) ng or shak- 
ynjg for cold. 1817 in Hone Everyday Bh. IL 'Ibe 
chithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Macgrbcor Aao Roy 
on fortlan. It was only the chittering Of their bills. Afoa. 
Sc. He could not speak for the chittering of his teeth. 

2 . Comb.t in ohittering-bite, -oruat, -piece, 
(kS^.), a bit of bread, etc., taken to prevent shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth ; cf. shivering-hiU. 
i8e8 Jamieson^ Boys . . call that fast of bread, which they 

B reserve for eating after bathing, a chittering pieoe. 1854 
admam Halitui. 509 Ibe Greeks . . appear to have begun 
the d^ with a sort of ’ chittering cruse 
Cluttering (tji‘tari|}), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING That chitters (in all the senses of the vb.). 

17815 Burns IVinttr Ntgkt iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wing. x8as Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 176 The 
chittering cricket. .*“7 Stevenson Vnderwootls 11. ii. 63 
Wauken, at cauld-rife sax o'clock My chitterin’ frame. 
Chitterling (tjl tdjlii)) (gen. in pi.'). Forms : 
3, 6 cheterling, 5 ohytyr-, oblterlynge, 6 ohy- 
tor-, ohetter-,ohytterlyng, ohlterllng, 7 obiter-, 
7-9 ohitterlin, 6- obitterling. p'ound also in 
the dial, forms chidlingy chitlings chitter ^ chitteril ; 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Germ, kutteln chawdrons, MHG. kutel^ agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the form chidlwg.'] 

1 . The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. as an article of food prepared by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled with mince-meat or 
force-meat, as a kind of sausage. 

esaSo R CE Graystanbs in Hist. Dunelm. Script, ires 
(1839) 57 (Women qnurrelling as they wash ‘ inwards ’ at the 
stream] Dcinde solebamus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheteriingis et monifauldes mutuo nos cedere {^osdere]. 
c Z440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chytyrlynge, scmtellnm, scrutum. 
1530 Palsck. 205/1 Chyierlyng. etHtinU. 1533 Ei.yot Cast. 
ffiliks(\i^\) 32 a, The inwarde of beastes, as trypes and 
chyttorlyn^. ijte J. Higins 7 uniut Nomenclaior^ A 
haggisc : some call it a chitterling : some a hogs harslet. 
s 4 ^ Dkkkbr Honest Wk, 1 vii Wks. 1873 fkre 

It.. as well as heart can wish, with Calves d^drons and 
chitterlings. i6si Corea., Andouille^ a linke, or chietcr- 
ling ; a big hogges got stuffed with small guts [etc.], cut into 
■mall piooes, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. 11. 120 His warpea Ear hung o'er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterling!,. 1747-^6 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. Fill up your Chitterlings with tne 
stuffing. 1876 Robinson IVhitby Closs.^ Chttterils, the 
stomal of the pig, eaten as tripes. 1876 Dickinson Cumbrrl. 
Gloss.^ Chitters^ the small entrails of the goose or sheep, 
b. tram/, and Jig. 

16x7 Minshlu Doctor t ChUterlin or fat G le gras 
boyeau. 1619 Middleton Inner Tomb. MasguoJWs V. 
139, 1 know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings ; He 
woukl undo a tnpe-wife. 1866 Wharton Wks. (X683) 413 
Th' Indignities once offer'd to our King, Reduce ye [Dutch] 
from a Cheese, t’a Chitterling. 1M7 Sh adwbll JuveneU 305. 

t 2 . A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating; esp, 
the frill down the breast of a shirt. Obs, 

[It has been suggested that this use is due to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called by Butchers the * frill ’ 
or ’ crow ' : cf. Gcr. gekrbse used in same way.] 

[1568 Like Will to Liho in Haarl. Dodsley III. 310, I 
Icam'd to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.] 1578 Gas- 
coigne Delic. Diet Droonkardes (1786) x8 Of a French 
ruffe, [we makcj an English Chytterliim. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks. 1. 120 Let . .Chitterlings be worne for sutute 
lace. x^-8 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (1804) 323 Exuberant 
chitterlings, .puffed out at the neck and bo.som. S8I49 Sir G. 
Head Tour Many Days Romo 1 . 70 Arranging his pi^er 
nsfilen and chitterlin. 

b. attrib.y like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ncT of a chitterling. Obs. exc. dial, 
xM [C. AnstbyI Bath Guide xi. ( 1604 1 90 With a chitterlin 
shut, and a buckle at stone. Akbruan Wiitshsre 

Gloee. av.. Here comes old Warder wi' his chitterlin vrill. 

3 . [Treated as dim. of Chit A little chit. 
1679 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 163 She was poor ten years 
old. A little snotty Chitterling. s8r6 Disrabu Viv. Grey 
v. iii. 176 ’ ni soon stop thy prate, chitterKng 1 ’ 

OUttiflll a, rare, [f. Chit sbX 4- 

-I8H ^.1 Somewhat of a chit 
1871 Daily Nokps 09 Bee., Tbs yonng cfafatiBh gh-L 
tCliittilCjf V' Sc, Obs. [d. Chit v,^ and 
CHITTXR.3 To twitter, warble. 


CBlVAIiBBBQUa. 

lisa Cmombb Remains Nithsdak Song 119 The 
lintie chktics sad in the high tower wa'. 

Chit^ (tj>‘ti), sb, Anglchlndian, [a. Hind! 
chiijhi, Mahiltl iScr. chitsa spot, mark, 

etc. j * A letter or note ; also, a certificate given to 
a Mrvant, or the like ; a pass ’ (Yule). 

1698 Fkybr Ace.^ E. India 4 P. 111. iv. 106, 1 sent iny 
Gulieon Peon . . with his Maker’s Chttty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1768 Tippoo's Let. 184 aY.) Every merchant 
from Muscat who brings you a chitty from Meer KIsim. 
s8m Mem. 0/ Col. Mountain (ed. 0} 60 <Y.) He wanted a 
chitKee or note, for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven. 

tCkittyp Obs. rase, [f. Chit f ^.2 + -Ti.] 

P'reckled or warty. 

iSS* Hulobt, Chytty, or full of chyttes or W'arte^ ienti- 
ginosus. € 1709 R. Druky Rural Milliners 11. xi. Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

Chitty, a.'^ [Apparently deduced from Chittt- 
FACB, q.v., bnt afterwards associated with Chit 18.13 
Said of the face: a. Lean and pinched, b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like. 

i6s6 Pasquil 4 jf Kath. i. 229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face ; And^ yet it wants a beard. s6as Burton Anat Mel, 
111. ii. IV. i. 1x65x1 519 Every Lover admires his Mistress, 
though she. .have a. .lean, thin, chitty face. 1755 Johnson, 
Chitty, childish, like a baby. 

t Chitty-fiRCe. Obs. Also 7 ohlohie-, chits-, 
ohlt-fao6, 7-8 ohlttifooe. [Possibly originally 
F. chkheface thin face, pinched -facd*(see Chiohe- 
vache), perverted by association wKh Chioh, with 
Chit sb. f or or with Chitty.] 

1 . A term of reproach : thin-face, pinched-face ; 
in later usage, baby-face. 

160s Monday Down/. R. Earl qf Huntington Hij You 
halfe-fac't groat, you thick [T thin] checkt chittiface. 1600 
J. CooKB Good Wife 11. iii, That leane chiitifoce, that 
lumine, that leane Rnuy, that all bonea. 16x1 Cotgs., 
Ckickeface, a chichiface, michcr, sntiike bill. 1617 Min- 
BHFU Ductor, Chitt\fetce proprie est facies parua et exigua. 
sSaa Sherwood, A chittie-face, or chichie-face, Ciche-Jace. 
16B1 Otway .SF/<A> r'r Port, iii, Now, now, you little witcl^ 
now you Chitsface. c 1690 B. E, Diet. Cant. Crexv, Ckiiti- 
face, a little puiny Child. 1715 New Cant. DUt. 

2. attrib, - Chitty-Fackd. 

x6sa Massinger Virg. Mart. ii. i, The peaking chitface 
page hit me iih' teeth with it [so ed. 1631 ; ed. 1779 and mod. 
edu. Iiave altered it to chitty face), 

Chitty-faoed, a. obs. or dial. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Having a thin pinched face; child-faced, girl -faced. 

as6aa Middleton More Dissemblers iii. ii, A tender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac'd squall 'tis 1695 Congreve 
for L. IV. xiit. Squabbling with yon Chitty-faced thing as 
he would have me marry. 1994 Godwin Cal, U itliams 70 
Brow-beaten by a chitty -faced girl? 1877 Lincolusk. 

Gloss., Chitty faced, baby-faced. s88x I.eicesterslu Gloss., 
Chitty faced, with white, pinched features. 

Chinle. Hist. [A modernization of chiu/a, 
the Latmized form, in Nennius, of OE. del, chi 
WCier. kiul, ON. kj6U, barge, large ship, sec Keel. 
In Gildas it appears as cyula, U^ec) occasionally 
by modem historical writers.] An Did English 
or Norse ship of war. 

C550 Gildas xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua ejus, exprimhur, 
cyitits, nostra lingua loiigis navibus. [Hence BiEDA i. xv, ' 
tribus longis navibus. UK. Ciiron. anno 449 On hrim 
ceolum.] a 8boN ENNIUS xxviiLTreschiulB. xSjqKeight- 
ley Hist. Ena. 1 . ix The traailion is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule canning x6oo men. x8^ Lytton 
N. Arthur xi. zciv, Your chhilcs. .rot within your crowded 
bay.,. 1853 Philufs A'tvrrr Yorksh, iv. 116 J he Humber 
. . Hither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
their cbiuics. [x8. . Gildas 8 23 in Bohnfi Ckron. 3x0 Id 
three cyuls, as they call them.] 

tChinrm, cllionn. Obs. [a. F. chiourme, 
16- 18th c., also chiorme, nd. It. ciurtna, Genoese 
ciusnia, 5 p. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
see Littr^ and Dicz.] A crew or gang of slaves 
rowing a galley ; also conteniptutms * crew *, ' gang \ 
[cx84$ Howbij. Letters 1. i. 02 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallie . . passing through the. Churaia of slaves.] 
x855 Thoophansa 65 I'he Chionn . ! consisted of twenty 
Banks, and twenty Slaves on a Bank; l8|a tr. Sallust, I'o 
. Rdr., That insipid clutter which that iiSgiertnicnt and trifling 
Chlurm of Pedants make, that call themialves Expositors. 
a X734 North Life Sir D. North IX744I 59 Being well ac- 
quainted with., a Bey of a Galley, he procured of him a 
String of Slaves out of hiaCAiNrm. .to work in his building 
[margin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves], 

Chluyng, var. of Chevinq, Obs. 

Chlv, variant of Chive sb.^ 

Chivuohee, -le, var. of Chevaohee, Ohe. , 
tCl&ivaL Obs. [see Cbeval.] Ahorse. 

1787 Turbkrv. Oviets Ep. 148b, 1 ..Upon the captive 
chivols oame into my tents againe [In raea captlvis castra 
revectus equis]. X908 Mucedorus in rlazl. Dodsley VII. 004 
And raise nis Chlval with a lasting fame. 

Chivaler, -ier, obs. f. C^bvalibk. 
CShi'VfolreJigiie (Jiv&lre'sk), a. Also ohev-. 
[cf. mod.P'. chevaieresque, ll. cavallerescot Cat. 
caballcresc^ Sp. caballeresco ; f. chevalier^ cental- 
Uro, etc. : see Chevalier, and -ebqus.] 

Wearing the garb, nauners, or spirit of chivalry. 
x8oe Month, Mag. IX. 6 These stories . . received first in 
Armorica their chtyMcresque garb. 1818 Kbatincb Trav, 

I. 313 The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
and Granada. Ibid. II. 0x5 The terms of the verdict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque. B817 Godwin MemdovUis IL 
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*^****1*^ MoaiMfy Msgt Xlill* na Hia 

..^^■ra ¥r««. .eowMoM and chiviflrao|M 
Oldvaltio ( Ji wink, Ji- vibik, tf ), «. [f. Cm- 
▼aibt f -10 ; cf. g»emttr~ie, etc. ^The first pro- 
mincution la that aanetiooed br the poeta.)] Of 

OT pcrUkitiinf lo chivalry ; chivuroiUa 
tm **» Raocufm (ad. a) I. a» Tha inoo- 

eanca of bar, whom vou daland -with ao cUvalrie aa ak. 
^ 9 ntmDp^ }'nM</:n.ii,‘OaiiM a foal would not 
Warnuit thy chivalric h«ut More than Pelidoi' heel. 
Campbell lAtMlrUi Some extant spirit of chivalriorkiAda 


chivalric days had bm restored fxodw better auapicea. 

Ohivalrist ( Ji^airist, tj>). rare. [f. Ciiivalbt 
-I 8T.] An admirer of mecliseval chivalry. 
iMa AU y tar Rout^ VII. 259, 1 wish the pseudO'Chival- 
n*ts to learn what the Sir l^uiicelots ana the Elaines 
actually were, and how they lived. 

ChiTttlriMVticnie rare’^^. [f. awumed vb. 
ehivalrize (f. Chivaley) + -atiok.] The action 
of making chivalric or chivalrcsque. * 

Mouth. Ma^. IX. 6 William of Britanny, Walter 
Chatulon and others preceded Guido Colonna and the 
luliaa romancers in the chivalrisation of ancient Epopccas. 
ChiTalroiUI ( Ji v&lroB, Forma: 4ohe- 

walxouaa, -rua, ohevelrous, -ruaa, 4-6 ohyoal- 
rouB, -ma, oheiielrou8(e, -rua, 4-7 oheualroua, 
5 otievaleroua(e, -allrua, ohluaJUnia, >allronae, 
6oheualTiia, -ryoua, -alloroua, 4-6, 8-9ohival- 
roua. [ME., a. OF. chevalerous^ ehevaleros^ -us, 
-euSf ~eux (not in mod.F.), f. Cukvaliee : 

see -otJS. In its original use this word became 
obsolete both in French and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after 1530 (Lord Beniers), for in 
Shakspcre, Sj^ser, and Dict<«. c 1600, it was 
merely traditional. It reappears in Bailey's Diet., 
1721-31, as a word of Spenser and Chaucer. 
Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 
* now out of use But in the latter part of the 
1 8th c. it was revived by writers on the romances 
of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
referring either lo the historical 01 the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle Ages. I'he early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (as in OF.) 
with tj- ; since its revival it is more generally pro- 
nounced with J-, as if from modern French (where 
it is not found ).] 

I. In early Ubc. 

tl. Idke, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 
diaeval) knight or man-at-arms ; esp. doughty, 
valorous. (See quot. 1611.) Ohs. exc. as foiming 
part of sense 3. 

c 1340 Gtm. 4 Gr. Knt. 2399 Cheualroui kn^tez. c 1374 
CHAUesa Troylus v. 802 Diomede was . . Hardy, tcstite, 
•tron^, and cneualrous. £-1400 Destr. Tnty 3651 Achilles, 
a choise kyng & clicuallrus in armys. CS440 York My st. 
xxxtii. 31 No chyvalrus chiftan may chere hym. 1490 
Caxton Eueydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer* 
ousc than eny othre of hys tyine. c 1530 Ln. Bkkneks 
Arih. Lvt. Bryt. (18x4) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 
marcyalf prowesses of the vycturyous knyghtes of tymes 
paste. 1593 SfiAKS. Rich. II, 1. i. Br lie answer thee in 
any faire degree. Or Chiualrous designe of knightly trialL 
15^ St'EMSEX F. Q. I. ix. 1, In brave pourauitt of chevalrous 
emprize. z6ii Cotcr., Chcvaltreux, cheualrous, doughty, 
valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

t b. Of places : Of warlike renown. Obs. 

€ 1440 Bone Fiar. 2 A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon In londc was never seen. _ 1513 Douglas j^neu 11. v. 
(iv.) 77 O worthy Truuine wallis dieualrus [liiclyta bello]. 

II. In modern (revived) use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). 

tyya Warton Eng:. Poetry 1 § 3. 148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a very diflerenc task. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wlcs. V. 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
snint of fealty. z8x8 Hallam Mvi. Agee ix, it. (X837) 511 
The manners of chivalrous limes do not make so fair xui a})- 
pearance in Monstrclet. 2855 Milman Lot. Chr. vii. vi. 
By the Crusades chivalry became more religious, religion 
more chivalrous. Ibtd, The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our religion. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiy. 462 The chivalrous 
spirit U, above all things, a class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards men, and 
■till more towards women, of a certain rank ; he may treat 
all below that rank with any degree of scorn and craelty. 
Ibid. 483 The whole diivalrous idea, on idea quite un- 
English. s88a — IFm. Rufus iL 173 The massacre of Li- 
moges, the most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

8. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 
knight ; possessing all the virtues attributed to the 
Age of Chivalry ; cliaracterized by pure and noble 
gallantry, honour, courtesy, and disinterested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak or oppressed. 
Sometimes, * gallant, or disinterestedly devoted in 
the service oi the female sex * ; sometimes, in ridi- 
cule « * quixotic*. 

181B Haixam Mid. Am ix. ii, Eminent insunces of 
chivalrous virtue. 1837 Hr. Martineau hoc. Au^. III. 
106 Boasting of the ^chivalrous* treatment she [woman] 
eiyoys. 1844 Linoard Angio-Sax. Ck, (t 858> L App. 353 
Certainly a most anpremising and chivalrous attempt. 
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the meanhuofthnwoii doty. 18^ Ouioa / rcAf mi itmuf- 
age 11870) 88 Posidvety, Onixmlk, you an quBa chivahwta 
inker defi^ tMloevo AM 4 Mm IL 45Fraiik U tlm 
most ro ero tt Sa du^roos fellow in the world. 

4 . Of knightly poairion or nmk. rarg, 
s8i8 SqottA. M. Perth xx. Of gentle blood and chivaU 
rous rank, 

Ohinlrouly ( ri*WUx9a]i,-t/-), [f. prec. 4 

•LY^a] In a chivalrous manner: Bravely, 

valiantly, gallantly. Obs, 
im Barbour Bruce in. 89 The king fiill chewalrudy, 
Delend3rt all his cutqpany. igag Lo. Berners Froiss. I. 
xxxL 4S *rhe. englysshroen assauted chyualroualy. S8|8 
Thomas Ital. Gram.i Cuuulierestumente, cheuallorously, 
or valiantly. 

b. In the manner of the ideal knight ; with dis- 
interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

i8g8 Macaulay Hiti. Emg. IV. xxi. d6i To his aooom- 
nlices he was religiously and chivalrously faithfuL 1878 
Morlev Diderot 1 . 129 His coUeaxues chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Memeh. Exnm. 7 Tune 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrously the Emperor kissed her hand. 

OU'TalroiiflneM. [f. as prec. + -Mvaa.} 
Chivalrous quality or character. 

.863 Thornsurv True as Steel III. xs7 lliere was a 
certain revelling chivalrousness still left in this man. 

Chivalry (Ji-V&lii, tjrv&lri>. B'oitus : 3-4 
ohy-, ohivalorye, -le, 4 ohavalerid, ohyunlrio, 
4-5 ohiualrye, 4-6 oheu6lry(e, obavalry, Sc, 
ohawolry, 4-7 obevalria, -ry, ohyualT7(a, ohi- 
valrie, 5 ohesrvalaryi^e, ehatrallry, 6 ohovalree, 
7 obivaldiTt -altry, 5- chivalry. [ME., a. OF. 
chevalerie (iith c.), chivalerie-^Vi. cavalaria, Sp. 
caballerla, Pg. ctsvalleria. It. casjalieria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, caval^, a Romanic deriv. of 
late L. caballerius (Capitularies 807) L. cabals 
lari us rider, horseman, Cavalibb : see -eby, -by. 
(The same word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as cavalerie, Cavalky.) 
As a MF,. word the proper histoncal pronuncia- 
tion is with tJ- ; but the more frequent pronunciation 
at present is with as if the word had been 
received from modem French.] 

1 . celled. Knights or horsemen cquipiicd for battle. 
T a. The contemporary name for the * men-at- 
arms or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Obs. (In OF. chcnalier trans- 
lates miles ^ chevalerie • militia.') 

r 1300 A'. Alis. 1495 He schipeth into Lible, With al his 
faire chivalrie c 1300 Sir Beues 22x7 pai wolde aftur vs 
. . Wib wonder-gret cheiialrie. And do vs schame and 
vileinie. 1393 Guwfr Conf. 111. 95a .h parte of the chivalrie 
With him to suppe in compaignie Hath bede. l 1400 Me^ 
tayuf SQj With tourty thowiiande chevalry Of worthy men 
of Were. S4B5 Malory Arthur 1. xiv. iGlnbe) ^/s The 
eleven kings with their chivaliy never turned 1513 

Lo. Berners Irviss. I. ci:xxviL 302 Sir John Mountfort.. 
had . . taken all the cheualry of Brctayne. 

fb. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arms, 
>378 Bahuouk Bruce iv. 187 King Eduard, .gaderit a gret 
chcuclry. 

f c. Applied by early translators to the horse- 
men (i'xxor, equitalusj eguiles) of ancient CJreecc 
and Rome, for which Cavalry is the modern 
equivalent. Obs, 

15x9 Kasteli. Pastyme ( x8i x) 15 Lucius Tarquinius . . ciqx- 
tayn of cheualr>'. 155a Lyndb.say Monan he 4030 Prince 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. c tgpo Sidney Psalms xx. vi, 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
U/ tn curribus ci hi in equis\. 1581 Makbeck Bk, Notes 651 
Hermogenes master of the Cmualrie, was slaine. 17^ 
Potter Antig. Greece 1, xxvi. (X715) x8x The chivalry Khali 
be detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 

*1' d. Rarely applied to Cavalry in the ordinary 
modem sense, Obs. 

1560 Whitehorne Arte of Warre 59a. 2693 Luttrrll 
Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 63 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

6. As a historic.'il term for the mcditeval men- 
at-arms. Occarionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically (o ‘cavalry* or ‘horsemen* in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

im6 Ckron. Gr. Friars 1852) 13 The lordes and chevaltre 
of Fiunce. .wolde have stoppyd |Hen. V] the kynges waye, 
that he shulde not passe to Callys. 1570 B. G<^e 
Kiugd. 1. (1880) 5 Able . . to deckc the heldes with lustie 
chcualrie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 11. iii. 20 And by his 
Light Did all the Cheualrie of England moue To do braue 
Acts. 1669 Milton P. L. i. 307 The Red-Sea Coast, whose 
waves oretnrew BusirU and hu Memphian Qiiv^ric. Ibid. 
765 At theSoldan's Chair Dcfy'd the best ofPanim Chivalry 
To mortal Comhat, 1776 Gibson Decl. 4 F. !. xv. 518 A 
valorous knight, who enarged at the head of the Spanish 
chivalry .. against the Moors. x8os Campbell flohen- 
linden^ Wave, Munich 1 all thy banners wave, And charge 
with all thy chivalry I *836 W. Irving Astoria II. 311 
They met with some of the ‘ chivalry * of that noted pass. 
1843 Pkescott Mexico v. n. (18641 281 Cortez and his 
chivalry rode down the whole extent of the great street. 

f. In more extended and complimentary sense : 
Gallant gentlemen. 

s8r6 Byron Ch. liar. in. xxl, There was a sound of revelry 
by night, And Belgium's capital had gathered then Her 
Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright Hie lamps shone o'er 
fair women and brave men. a iBm PaABO Poems <18641 II. * 
408 When Loveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast to- j 




niEin ftrengtli of A medisevEl mriny (the 
clingen, etc. being taim Buboi^Ete E^inictv)^ the 
wora had eometimee the vtlue of ^Enoy *, ‘ hoil\ 

tj8a WvcuF Goa. xxL 33 PhiooL the iMiiieE of htt^chy* 
naira [Vn%. primeepsoxereitHogfmy x|8B ytrr. xix, at 
Thm tmoriSeM to e1 the tihyualrA (i||Be knf^cMi or 
htoene. sgaE-aBBa Myrr, met JLaetyo ays Ad thEchsmalry 
ofhcttenprayBothW. 
ooEtpanye orcheuahryn orhoiMo. 

3. The position ami character of a knigbL (knight- 
hood, FEn goieraliy. Ohs, 

U97 R. Glouc. (1724) aad |h> hil aoye her kyiig ludawe, 
flour of chyuokryc 1 c t|8B Cmaucee L, G, it, r8x8 Zn- 
crece^ Whi hast tow don dupit to Ghiualryol Whi hast 
tbow don this lady viUnyeT ijna Oowxa Ceq/ 111. #37 
How this king in womanhede vras fallo fro chivalene. 
1486 Bi, St. AiboHs, Her. A iijj E Foure vertuet of dieiial- 
ly. tSTO SrENSBE Shxpk, Cal., To his Bh,, To him that is 
the President Of Noblesse and of chevalree. ifloi Waavaa 
Mirr. Mart, C ii 4 , Groat BoUngbrooke this typo of ohiualric. 
s6o8 Shakb. Tr, 4 Cr. u ii. aao Braun Troylus the Prince 
of Chiualrie. im Dbyobn FabUs, Pal, 4 Are, 1, tot He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, , 
And whate'er else to chivalnr brionga >779-81 Johnson 
Z. P„ Butler Wks. II. 185 Pedantic ostenteBon m know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

tb. In early use, esp. Bravery or prowess in war; 
wailike disiinction or gloiy. Fhraaej To do cknh 
alfy, Obs, 

1097 R. Glouc. (1784') axx He bed hym syey, trwelyche 
to do chyuale^e. e igag Chron. Eng. 225 111 Kttson Metr, 
Rom. IT. 279 Hy weren men of CheviUerie. fjya Baxboue 
Bruce 11. 345 Thai saw 'J'har fayis lidand . .wlTlIhl to do 
chewalry. c 1388 Chaucer Frol, 43 Fro W time hat he ferst 
btgan 'I'o riden out, he buede chynelrye 'J'routhe an^hononr 
fredom axul curtesy 
Achilles chiualry ti 
iouie Degre 1054 He ] 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Ckron. £ng. ccxxvi, ^ 
through Godde's heipe he had then the vtcMMy and bare 
thens a gloiious cbyvaliye. 1313 Douclas yKmis xi. ProL 
1 Hierenowneof Martischeuelrie. i834Whittinton Tullyet 



true Chiualrie. ite BaouK JenHoH Crew Prol., No Power 
can rcdrcKM Ih* Amicted Wanderers, though stout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. 

c. The military ait (of the middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in arms and martial achieve- 
ments. arc/i, 

CX440 Proutp. Parv. 76 Chyualry or knyghtehoode, 
milicia.^ 1475 Bk, Noblesse at Vegecius in his boke of 
Chivalrie \iHstituiio Rei frttlitmris\. sa8s Caxton Myrr, 1. 
V. so It happed neucr . . that clergye c^eualiye & LaMUrea 
of therthe myght be well knowne by one only man. 1489 
— Fades ^ ri. 1. i x Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
1551 Robinson cr. More's Utop. 11. ix. <Arh.) 157 Toe rosy- 
dewe of the daye they posse ouer in playes ana exercise of 
cheualrye \exercitio miliiaris dtsetpitnee) 1611 Biblx 
P ref. 2 lie excelled in feates of chiualrie. s6i8 Bullorar, 
Chiualrie, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No- 
bleiiuin in feats of armes. x6i8 Bolton Floras 104 
Siiaiiie, tliat brave mariiall Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry \viris armisque uobileml. sflgg Francion i-til, 73 My 
greate^.t pasiime. .was to read the (eats of Chi void ry 1803 
Scott Last Minst. 8 The last of all the Bards was he, who 
sung of Border Chivalry. 

fiP- 'I'RBVisA Higden (Rollsi VL 49 [They] \ml gook 

to holy chevaJrie [<uf sacram militiam]. 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order, arch. 

r i45o Merlin xil. 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chitmlrye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 1483 Cax- 
ton G<?ld Leg. 336/4 Thenne the quene. .made tiiera alle 
to swere this newe chyualrye. sw Shaks. Per. 11. it. 99 
H is device, a wreath of chi val ry. i6u8 Bacon Ess., Greatuea 
A7Nifr/.(Arb.)49i There be now,forMartiaU Enrouragenient, 
some Degrees and Orders of Chiualry ; which neuerthelesse, 
arc conferred promiscuously, vpon Soldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 Buti.rr Hud. 1. 18 Never bent his stubborn knee I'o 
anything but Chivalry. 1706 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. A at. ( 1799 1 1 1. 488 That an order of Cliivalry might 
be instituted, in imitation of the Civic Crown. 

t 4 . A lent oi knightly valour; a gallant deed, 
exploit. Obs. or afrh. 

1197 R. Glouc. (Rolls' 4578 He smot of is heued as 
li^tliche as it were a stouple * pat was is laste chiualerye. 
^>375 Babsour Bruce \l la How ony man sa suddandly 
Mu-ht do sa gret a clieuelry. c 1450 Merlin xiv. aao Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the 00 parte and on the toCher. 
1483 Caxton Paris 4 P, x6 Eche of you do ValyantJy hys 
artnes and hys chyvalryes. ^1580 Siunbv (J.) Acts less 
famous, because they were but private chivalries, stjag 
Lockhart Span. Ball., Introd. X3 In the .. chivalries cele- 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 

6. The kni^'htly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious, moral, and social code, usages, 
and practices. Age of chivahy\ the period during 
which this prevailed. 

27^3 Percy Reliq. Prelim. Ess., K. Richard L.the great 
hero of Chivalry. 1774 Warton Eng. Poetry 1. i 65 The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage ana the subject of Ro- 
mance, subsisted among the Goths. 2m Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks.V. x49Theageofchivaliy isgone. .The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap d^ence of nations, the nurae of manly 
sentiment and heroick cnterfirise is gonel sBaj Byron 
yuan xni. xi^ Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away. 
28*9 Arnoij> in Life 4 Corr. (18^15' I. 255 If I were crUm 
upon to n.Tme what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of cliivalry 
— the more detestable for the very guise of the ‘ Archangri 
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ruined *, which has made it so seductive to the most gener* 
ous minds. z 94 t -4 Eukhmom E*». /Nti. Wks. iBohO' 1 . is 
I'he student interwets the age of chivalry by his own age 
of chivalry. 16155 Milman L»t. Ckr» vii. vi, Chivalry, .left 
upon European manners, .a punctilious regard for honour, 
a generous reverence for Justice, and a hatred of injustice. 
1657 Bucklk Civilis, I. ix. ^79 In the eleventh century there 
arose the celebrated institution of chivalry, which was 
to manners what feudalism was to politics. 1876 Frbb> 
MAN Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 48a Chivaliy. .is In morals very 
much what feudalism is in law ; each substitutes . . obli- 
gations devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of an honest man and a good citizen. 
6. The brave, honourable, and courteous char- 
acter attributed to the ideal knight ; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy ; chivalrousness. 

17190 Buhkb [see 5]. s8aa K. Dicsv Bromist. Hon. (z899> 89 
Chivalry b only a name for that general spirit or state of mind 
which disDoses men to heroic and generous actions. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr, vii. vi, All the noble sentiments, whi^ 
blended together are chivalry. 186a TaoLLors OrUy F. 
xl. fed. 4) 389 He felt hiniself bound, .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1874 Sidowick 
Meth. F.ihics iii. viii. § a. joa Generosity or Chivalry to- 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 
as much kindness and regard for their well-being as b com- 

E atible with the ends and conditions ot conflict. i8te L. 

TRPHKN in Athtnanm a8 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means a refinement of the sense 
of justice — an instinctive capacity for sy'mpathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression 
7 . Fl(ywer of Chivalry : in various senses : a. 
Flower 01 fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; b. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess ; 0. the choice portion of a 
force oi armed knights. 

sao7 [see 3 al c 1586 Chaucrr Knighies T. 124 And in 
hb boost of Chiualrie the flour, c 1440 Partoiiope 1337 
The rereward . . wheriu the floure Is herbowred of hb 
Cheualrye. Hid. 1903 This hethen kyng . . Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sette 111 hethen lay 1494 
Fadyan vii. ccxxxiv. 369 The kynge . . with the flowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set fortnward. c 1500 Lance- 
lot 3181 The flour of knychthed and of chevalry. 15817 
Thynne Hoiimhed in Aniinadv. (18651 Introd 77 Which 
duke [Black Prince], being the flower of Chivalrie in hb 
time. 1590 Spbn.srr F (a 1. viii. 36 Flowre of chevalrie. 
1700 Dryorn FaS/esj Pal. 4> Arc. i, xso Hb host, the 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1795 Souihev Joan of Arc 
xii. 517 Our English swords . . Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. t8ai — Judgem. viii. He of the sable 
m.'iil, the hero of Cressy. Flower of chivalry. 1833 tiUNUK. 
Coflasde Manriqtie xxxix. When all the flower oTchivolry 
Was in his train. 

t 8. Old Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in ]66i, and since only Htst.\ Guardian 
or warden in chivalry : The guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Ofis. exc. //id. 

[laoa Bkittom iit. ii. f 1 Plusours manercs de tenures dount 
touz les plus sount de chuvalerie et de graunt serjaunties.] 
>574 Littleton’s 7 'e*iures 10 b. And them (xx. acres of 
lanue] hath and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
the chyldes nonage. 1641 Termet de la Ley 57 b. The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts, Chivalry 
and Socage ; the one inartiall and military, the other clown- 
ish and rusticall. B1.ACKSTQNK Comm 11. V, Incident 

to the tenure in chivalry. 1876 Green SAart Hist. ix. 607 
The conversion of lands held till then [is Car. II. cap. 34I 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage, 
t 9 . Court of Chivalry \curia militaris) : a court 
formerly helcl before the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal of England, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases concerning points 
of honour and family distinction. Obs. 

s6i6 Selden tr. Fortescue xxxii. So as the Cognisance of 
it belong to the jurbdiction of the said Court of Chivalry. 
Note : That Court . hath long been diKContinued . . The 
Court of Chivalrie, wherein all matters of Armes, Trea-son 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable. 1644 
I^kb Oh Litt. iv xvii, The Honorahle Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marshall, .this Court is the foun- 
tain of the Marshall law. 1863 Inst it. 11. ii. 331 

footnote. 

II iO. improperly. Team of horses, fcf. cheval.'] 
WoRSLBV Poems 4 Trans. ^ Phaethon X3 Nor even 
thus, .had curbed That chivalry divine. 

11 . Comb., as chivalry-play, -ribbon, -romance. 
s8a7 Cari.ylb Mtsc. (1857) I. 5a llie Sentimentalists, the 
Chivmry-play writers. 1839 — > Chartism iii. 121 Chivalry- 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-ropes. 1849 Sou i hky Comm.- 
fl. Bk, Ser. 11. 330 1 ’he chivalry-romances are all battles. 
Chlvan : see Chiven. 

[Chivanoy, error for Chevachbb. 
s6z6 BuLLOKAK.Chivaiuy, Chivalry, riding. Chaucer.] 
t Ohivanenier. Obs. [ad. Oh. chevauchire 
Dom. of chevaucheor, rider, f. ckevaucher to ride ; 
see Chevaohex.] A rider, a courier. 

1410 Stokfb, etc. tr. Hen, Kin Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 
No. 39 We sende ^owr graciows lettres vn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Mayns, Trese, and of Cologne by Hans Pnico 
3owr chivauchier. 

Chive ^ &iso oive (saiv). Forms : 5 

oyvea, -ya, 5-7 oyve, 6 ohyve, 6, 8 alve, 
ahive), 6- ohlve, oire. [In form cive a. b. 
cive » Pr. ceba L. cepa, ctepa onion. The form 
chive prob. represents a North Fr, chiTte, (Cf, 
rive\^ripa\ cire :—cera.)] It is probable that 
sense 2 is orig. the same word, though it never 


appears as cive, and early writers who regularly 
used cive for the plant, employed chitfO in sense 8. 

In OE. cipe. a. L. cipa, still retained the sense * onion* 
(alsothatof*shabt*or 'scallion';; but in Romanic the name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species of A Ilium. 
In French, ave included (or perhaps still includes) ' several 
small species or varieties *, besides A . Sekeenoprauum, to 
which the dim. eevetteixn Cat. oif^/a) applies more exclu- 
sively. In Eng. cive or ckhie appears always to have mosnt 
this, civet being merely a rare, and now obsolete synonym. 
In French it is also called eiboulette, dim. of cibomU 
Chibol. Other OF. derivative forms were civol, civoUf civot. 
The form chive is not recorded by Littrd, but its existence 
in ONFr. may be inferred from the derivatives ckivon, 
chivot (Godefroy). In Eng. cive apd chive both occur 
from early times ; but the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic corruption eiethe 
used by Tusser, and interesting as exemplifying the inter- 
change of V and h, is still in lamiliar use in the south of 
Scotland. The modem prevalence of chive in the leading 
form is, perhaps, due to association with Chive arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that the chive 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1 . The smallest cultivated species of Allium {A. 
Schotnoprasufn\ which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs. The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. Wild 
chive \ a name sometimes applied to the Wild 
Gtarlic or Ramsons (^A. ursinum). 

a 1400 Ep. STvefe Susane 105 (Vernon MS.> chyue 
[MS. Phillips c 14x0 cheruylt*] and )>e chollet, )>e chibolle, )>e 
cheue. c Prontp. Parr*. 78 Cyuys, herbe. xS3oPalscr. 
305/1 Chyve an herbe, ettie, Turnbr Names of 

Herbes, Gelhiuni is called in engluhe a Syue, a chiue, 
or a ciuet. zs6a — Herbal 11. 0 Chyue . . is not of 

' kynde of lekes, but of y kynde of an vnion. 1573 

uiSBR Husb. ( 18781 94 Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen : 
Sicthes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 643 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
. . have litle sni,al, holowe, and slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. 1580 Daret Alv. (J 557 Ciues, 
CitpHlae. 1597 Gerard herbal i. viii. ii The root is 
thicke and cloucdlike . . Ciues. i6ti Cotcr , Escurs. 
the little salladc heat be called, Ciues, or Chines. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv lx. (1737! 245 Sives, ‘Rampions, 
Jew's Ears. 1784 Twamley Dairying (yi Pastures much 
addicted to wild garlick, or cow-garlick, ramsons or wild 
chives. 1807 Crabbr Par. Reg. i. 139 Here grow the 
humble cives. 183a Subst. Food aoz 'J'he ^ive . . is 
a hardy mrennial plant. (849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 
vii. 356 He had often gathered skives for the pot there. 
s86o U RLAMRR Kitch. Gant. 46 Chives or Gives, .more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 

2 . A small bulb or bulbil ; esp. one of the 
daughter bulbs or 'cloves’ of a bulb of garlic. 

(By Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
confusion with Chive sb, } 

15x1 Turner Herbal i. (1568) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell [Lammaria digttata\ . . i\\t rootes was lyke onto 

f arleke, many chyues makyng one R/cat hede. 1648 
IxRRicK Hesper., Hymne to 7 ^ ares. To worship 3re, the 
Lores, With crowns of ^cenesi parsley. And Garlick chives 
not .scarcely [Also To Lam]. ivjS Phillips, Chives are the 
smaller parts of some bulbous Roots, as ofDafTadil, Garlick, 
etc. by which they are propagated. 1693 in Coles s.v 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 36 Out of a Bulbc or Root of 
Garlick, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness, 
d. attrib., as ohlve- (or ohived) garlio ■> sense 
1 ; ohive-oheesH, cheese flavoured with chives. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) ^II. 335 Leaves 
cylindrical, awl-threadshaped, as long as the stalk .. Chived 
Garlic. 184B C. A- Johns f-Kz-cA at Lizard 304 Chive Garlic. 
1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 3^3 An English maker seized on 
thetiappy idea of making chive cheese. 

t Chive Bot. Obs. P'orms : 6 ohyve, 6-8 
ohieve. 7 shive, 6- ohive. (Mostly in //.) [Occurs 
first in the expression ‘ chives of safi'ron which in 
Berthelet’s reprint (1535) Trevisa’s transl. of 
Bartholomspus Be Proprietatibus Rerum, takes the 
place of chithe, chire in the 15th c. MSS., chtre 
in the cd. of Wynkyn de Worde (1495)- As 
chithe is app the original word, chive appiears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form siethe in Tusser, cithe in modem Scotch 
for cive « Chive sb.‘), partly influenced by con- 
fusion with Chive sb.^, this being an Allium of 
which only the ckithes or slender thread-like leaves 
are used. The passa^ in De Prop. Reimm is a 
quotation from Pliny //. N. xxi. 5. ^ n, ' stantibus 
in medio crocis’, where * crocis* has not the sense 
ot 'saffron’, but that of ‘ internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron * ; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering it ' chiues 
of saffron ’ is doubtful. In any case the sense of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is clear.] 

1 . p^cn. A general name for * threads * or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, i.e. stamens and pistils. 

1535 Bbrthrlet * corrected* ad. of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. XVII. xd. The floure fLilyelhath within aa it were smalle 
thredcE that conteyne the itede. In the myddel standethe 
chyues of saffron [stemtibus in medio crocis]. 1597 Ge- 
rard Herbal 1. xxxiti. 43^ Faire star-like flowers . . with 
certaine chiues or threds in them. t688 R. Holme 11. vi. 
1 15 Chives are thick, round and sharp pointed horns that 
stand in the middle of flowers, which in some are more 
slenderer than in others. Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 
the horn hath a seed hanging and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives are small pointels. 

ta Spec. The thread-like style and stigma of a 
flower, esp. the stigma of the saffron crocus. Obs, 


laye Palsor., Chyae« of aalhm or sucho lyke. igSa Lnca 
Armerie {19/97] to Ot By the eating of one chieoe of safioo. 
1587 Harrison EMgUmdnu vUi* (1877) u. «e In everie [crocus] 
floure we find commonlie three chives, 6 three ycUowesi ft 
double the number of leaves, itoe Pbacham ComPl. GentL 
I. xxiL (1634) 60 Five or sixe riiives of saffron. 1849 Blitn 
Eng. Impm. Impr. (1653^) 349 In the middle of it eomesnp 
two or three chives whldi grow upright together, .which 
chives, that is the very Saffron ft no maore. .you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 PhU. Trans.^ XII. 947 The best 
Saffron is that which consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives. 171a tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs I. ixa Saffron Is the 
Chive, or Thread of a Flower. 1708 Douglas, Saffrm in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 569 They fall to picking out the 
Filament! Styli, or Chives, and with them, apretty long Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, or string to which they are joined, 
b. wrongly applied to tne ovary. 

17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. av. Alatumus, At the Bottom 
of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fruit or 
Berry iii I’d with three Seeda 

3. 1 he filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole, arch, or Obs. 

1664 Power Ejrp. Philos. 1 49 Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style or poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents, xbijm 
Grew Anat. Plants 1. v. 6 13 Made up of two general parts. 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive. 1754 Mabtyn in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina 1750 G. Hughes Barbetdos App. jt6 Chives are 
those slender Bodies which surround the Ovarium in the 
Centre of Flowers, and Bupj>ort the Summii^ 1787 Wither- 
ing Bot. Arrangem. passim. >fio 7 J* smith Phys. Bot. 
370 The Stamens, formerly called Chivea< 

b. Misapplied by Kay, and some after him, to 
the anther (also apex, petulant, semet, or summit), 
i6pz Ray Creatumx (1704) 134 The prolific seed contained 
in ine chives or apices of the Sumina. 1707 Phillips, 
Chives, the fine Threads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knohs that grow on the top of those Threads. 
1711 Bradley Philos. Acc. H'ks. Nat. b 8 Little llireads, to 
which the Botanists have given the name of Stamina, are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses call’d Apices 
or Chives. 173a Florver Card. DisPl., Apices, Chives, tha 
small knobs tnat grow on the fine iTireads or Stamina. 

4 . A slender blade (of grass) ; a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like ; « Chithe i. 

i6zo Barhouch Aleth. Physick 1. xxxviii. (1639 <^If 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. z6i6 Sukfl. Countr. 
Fartne 645 A conie . . will gather vp the smallest chiue of 
grasse that may be. 1857 Wright Prov, Diet., Chives, 
chits of grass. Leic. 

6. One of the lamellae or the gills forming the 
hymenium of an agaric. (Perhaps another word.) 

17SI Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 19 Champignion . . 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed ; but I do not find, with the greatest Care, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. >744 Pickrrinu, Mush- 
rooms, in Phil. Trans. XLIII. (^ Ihe Lamella or Chives 
on the concave side of the U mbella. Ibid. 97 A . . Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel. 
ChivB^^ Thieves' Cant. A knife. ^ 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 He takes his Chive and 
cuts us down. 1735 Neva Cant. Diet., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw. s8xa in J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Os-Chives, Bone- 
handled Knives. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 490 The 
dreadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if 
necessary. 1873 Slang Diet, s.v,, Chive, a knife, .the word 
is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy. 

Hence Ohiv* v., to ‘ knife ’. 

17*5 New Cant. Diet., To Chive his Darbies, to saw 
asunder his Irons. s8xa J. H.Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., to chiv 
a person is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873 in Slang 
Diet. 

tChivel, V. Obs. rare~~^. Of doubtful menn- 
ing : Prof. Skeat suggests — To shiver, to tremble. 

tm Lancu P. pi. B v. 193 As a letheron purs * lolled his 
ch^es Wei sydder kanhiscnyn*|;ei chiueled [v.r. cheuerid] 
for elde. C vii. 199 Ychiueled [v.r. he chyuelede, i-reueled] 
for elde. 

t Chiven. Obs. rare—^, [perh. the same as 
chivin, Chevik, chub, ‘ a very shy fish, which hides 
in holes But cf. also Chivie.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Nares chivan) ; * to nm away 
precipitately ’ (Nares). 

c i6to Robin Hood 4 Stranger (RItson ii. xi. 30) * Go play 
the chiven ' the stranger said, ' Make haate and quickly go . 
Chiver, obs. form of Shiver^ 

Chiverel(l, obs. ff. Chetebal, Chsvbbil. 
tChiveret. Obs. See quot. and cf. Chevebal, 

-Kb. 

S719 J. Roberts Spinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, .such as. .Sattinets and chiverett. 

tChl'vet. Obs. [cf. Civet], dim. of Chive i, 
in sense 2. See quot. 

1708-11 Kersey, Chivets the small Parts of the Roots of 
Plants, by which they are propagated. So Bailey 1721- 
x8uo. [But this explanation comes verbally from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of chives : so that Kersey’s 
chweta is possibly a Dictionary error.] 

Chiveteyn, var. of Chevetain. 

Chiviatite* [Named from Chiviato, Peru, 
where found.] A sulphide cf bismuth and lead, 
of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 
x868 Dana Min. 86. 

tChivieftf. Obs.rare-"^, ? Fearful, trembling. 
1638 R. James tr. Minuet us 4a Pale chivie people and 
deserving pitty [pallidi trepidi miserkordia dignll. 

Ohlvln, obs. variant of Chkvin, chub. 

Chivy, another form of Chevt sb. and v. 
Ghizel(l, - 11 , ohlBBel(l, obs. ff. Chisel, Chesiu 
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CBL&BXSAVM, 


ChisB* [From the sound.] Chibr. 

v ff, ***; <’««" 'h« dry 

grass hard by came the shrill cnsp chiu of the grasshopper. 

Ohladnite (kle-dnsit). Min, [Named 1846 
alter Chlad^i^ writer on meteorites : see -itb.] A 
variety of the mineral Enstatite, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) , 
Chlaaiydat^ (klee-mid^), a. ZooL [f. Gr. 
X^o/i^/5- mantle: see -ate-.] Having 

a *• mantle ’ ; ap])lied to certain molluscs. 


Ohlamydaona ikl&mi dids), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
1.. chlafnyde'K, f. as prec. +-0U8.] Having one or 
more floral envelopes. 


OhlamydopHore (kl{e*midor5«:jV Ziw/. Also 
cli\a*mypnore. [ad. rnoil.L. (in- 

correctly chlarnyphorus)^ f. Gr. xAo/iw5- {x^afjtvs) 
mantle, cloak + -tpopos bearing, wearing.] 

A genus of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South American species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the aimadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1834-9 Todd Cjfc/. Anat. II. 46/9 The recently discovered 
Americaii fossorial animal, the ChlamyphoruK. 1849 Sk, 
Nat. Mammalia IV. 20s The cnlamyphorus. pos- 

sesses characters so exclusively its own as to render it 
one of the most interesting discoveries in toology. 18^ 
Encycl. CMamytiophore . . found at Mendowi on the 

Eastern slope of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the 
Pichiciaga 


II dllOilliyB (klsc'mis). [a. Gr. xXaiiis mantle.] 
1. Greek Antiq. A short mantle or clonk worn 
by men in ancient Greece. 


17^ Phil. Tram. XLV. 6x0 His right arm . . supports 
a cnlamys, which crossing his breast descends un both his 
sides. 1875 Brycf. Holy Bom. Bmp. iv. <ed. 5) 49 Charles 
. . had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys. 

2. Bot. The floral envelope. 


CUoantMta (kb|ie'n)).iit). Afw. [(1845^ f. 
Gr. budding, sprouting, f. B young 

green shoot.] A variety of Sualtite containing 
a large proportion of nickel, t^^ana, 1 850. ) 

II Chloasma (kD,0e‘zm&). Med. PI. chloa'a- 
mato. [f. Gr. to become green (as if a. 

Gr. An affection of the skin, chai- 

acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fungous growth, or due 
simply to deposits of pigment in the epidermal 
cells, b. pi. These discoloured patches. 

1876 Dull KING DU. Skin 41 Chloasmata . . occasioned by 
the presence of an excessive amount of the normal pigment. 
Ibid. 338 Chloasma is a pigmentary atfection. 

t CUonaphtha'Sa. Chem. Obs. [f. chh- in 
Chlorine + Naphthase, q. v.] A name proposed 
by Laurent for mono-chloronaphthalene. bo Chlo- 
naphtbMO for di~chloronaphlhaleney etc. 

1830 Daubeny Atom. Th. (ed. 9) 195. 


Ghlor-^r combining form of Gr. green, 

used before a vowel : cf. Culobo-^. 

Chlor- C/iew. Combining form of chlorine 
{chloric f chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly before 
a vowel) in forming names of chlorine compounds. 
Like the fuller form Chloro-, prefixed chiefly to 
the names of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc. belonging to them) in order to form the 
names of new compounds due to the action of 
chlorine upon the former. Most of these aie sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
ny the remainder of the word ; e.g. Obloxaoa'tlo, 
name of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of 1, s, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-ydi’. tri-chloracetic respectively. 
Similarly, chlorace'tal^ chloraceta'miCt chlora* 
cetamidey chlora*cetate. chlora'cetonoy chlorace- 
tonrtrily chlora'cetyly chlora'ldehydcy chloraldidy 
chloralotn. chlo ramide. chlora mylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl alcohol), chlora nily 
’^tnila micy -a nilamidey -ani'licy -^'ni/ine, etc. ; 
chlorani'sUyChloretha'ney chlorethe ne, chlor isa tnicy 
^isa tic. •i'satin, etc. 

b. Also OUora'oid, ' an acid in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.)\ Chlor ATbln, a crystal- 
line substance (CiHeCl,) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal - tar ; 
Ohlonslnin, a disinfecting a^ent, consisting of 
aluminium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities ; Ohloralu'xlo (acid), an acid produced 
by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid ; tOhlo- 
rA*ro, a name proposed by Mansfield, along with 
analogous forms in -ere. Arey -ore, -ure, for a com- 
pound of chlorine with i, a, 3, etc. atoms of 
oxygen ; CQCorau’rate : see Chtx)Ro-aurate in 
Chloro- ^ ; Ohlora aol, an oily fluid obtained by 
treating albumen with nitric and hydrochloric 


acids ; ChlerhardVRte, a salt of Ohlovhardarttt 
add IB Hydrochloric acid (HCl); OhlorlbsT'^Urbii 
a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin; of these there is a long series $ 03Uor« 
hyAroaiaphiirlo acid, SOa H CL iormed by union 
of SO a with chlorhydric acid ; Ohlorio'dlo, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, %% ehlorio die acid, ecu 
old name for iodine chloride ; Ohlori-odldoi a 
comtiouad of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chloriodtde of ethylene, C g H 4 1 Cl ; 
Chlorio'dofbrm (HC Clg I), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chlorofoim and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which one atom of 
chlorine is replaced by iodine. 

iSsd Daubemv Atom. Th. viL icd. 9) 193 Vinegar ..ex- 
posed^ along with dry chlorine to the action of tne sun's 
raya, is converted into an acid colled the chloracetic. 1873 
Watts Fmotui Chent. 744 riiosphorus pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into cKIoraldehydes. t888 WinOf Spirit 
4 Beer 8 Mar. x86/i They endeavoured to bring it round 
by the drastic remedy of chioralum and permanganate of 
potash. 1847 Nat, Encycl. I. 6^5 CkUratnylal . . an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl 
>865 Mansfield Salts 143 In Hypochlorous Acid. Cl O 
(Chlorare). Ibid. * Chlorous Acid,' Cl (Chlorirc), 1878 
Kingzrtt Amm. Chem. 06 Acting on ammonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. 1880 Times 9 Oct 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations .. chlorhydi ate of ammonia, i860 
Ail Y. Round No. 43. 391 He submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid, s^ Roscoe Blem. Chem. 386 Heated 
with hydrochloric acid, glycerin forms compounds termed 
clilorhydrins. 1831 T. P. Jones Convert. Chem. xxiv. 
35a With oxygen [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chlonodic acid. 1873 Watts Fowues* Chem. 634 
Iodoform, distilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. tflto Daubeny Atom. Th. vii. 
led. 9 1 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxid.Ttion of Indigo, and two substances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by the substitution 
either of i or a atoms of chlorine for x or a of hydrogen. 

0. Mineralogy. Ohloralii'mliilta, *’ a hydrous 
chloride of aluminium, discovered at Vesuvius in 
the lava of 1873' cl^ana> ; Ohlora'patlt#, a va- 
rii- ly of Apatite, containing chlorine ; Ohlor- 
ma'gnesite, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 

1875 in Atner. Jml. Sc. Ser. iii. X. 481 CMoraluminite. 
s868 Dana Min. 531 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

CUoral (kluariiL. Chem. [mod. f. Chlor(inb) 
4 Al(cohol) ; formed by Liebig after ethal.\ A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; - triehlorahUhyde (C Cl , * CHO). 
The name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C Cl # • CH • a Oil), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anaesthetic. 

[1831 Liebig \n Annales dc ChimieWAT^ X55 Dans la 
complete decomposition de Talcool, le chlore en separe 
I'hydroc^ne et le remplace. II se forme une combinaWn 
. . que rappellerai . . chloral. La composition . . est calquee 
Biir celle du mot ethal.] 1838 T. Thumoon Chem. Ore. 
Bodies 316 The most certain method of obtaining chlorm. 
X871 M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merch. II. vi. x8a, 1 took a dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1^4 Scmor- 
LhMMER Carbon Cotapounds 146 Chloral hydrate, .acts as a 
sedative and ancispasmodic, producing ansesthesia and a 
quiet sleep. 1880 Ouida Moths I. 5 TShe] destroyed her 
nerves with . . chloral. 1885 Harp^t Mag. Mar. 641/b 
Devotees to the opium and chloral habit. 

Hence Clilora'llo a. KChem.\ of or pertaining 
to chloral; Ghlo'ralida {Chem.^, a crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral; CUo’ralUnn {Med), 

* the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continued use of chloral hydrate * {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Ohlo^rollsatioa, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system {Jig, in quot. ) ; Glilo'raliM 
V ., to bring under the influence of chloral ; so 
OUo'roliied ///. a. 

1879 Sat. Bert, 5 July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 
produced by the hydrate attained that . Dr. Richardson 
nos given it the name of chloralism. x88s IHd. Jan. zoa/i 
Ayar was a form of chloraliration. Z878 tr. ZiemssedsCycl. 
Med. XVI 1 . 446 Small quantiti^ of chloral are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralired. Ibid., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
ral ized animals. 

CMoranthoiUI (klorseml^os), a. Bot. [f. 
Chlor- i + Gr. dv^-os flower + -oos.] Having 
green flowers. 

Hence Ohloramtliy, a condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral or^ns return to the colour and condition 
of leaves, as in the green rose, green flowers of 
Pyrethrsun, etc. 

1871 Thiselton Dvbr In Jml. Bot. IX. 19 A kind of 
corymb of chloranthous flowers, 

CUorMtrolite(klorEe‘strdl9it'). Min. [Named 
1 837 ; f. Gr. x^wp-(ir green + horpw star + -LITE.] 
A light bluish-green mineral, closely related to 
(or a variety of) Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
stellate structure and pearly lustre, sometimes used 


as a g«m ; found In ronndod pebbtes on dm shorn 
of Lake Superior. 

cSlOMtG Chem* [f. Chlor-io 4* 

-ATE 8 ; cf* F. chlorate.'] A salt of chloric acid^ 
c. g. chlorate of potash, or potassium chlorate, 
KOa Cl. Perchlorate, a salt of perchloric acidy 
as perchlorate of potash, XO4 Cl. 

sliq J. Badcock Dotn, Amnsem. 65 Floaty lavigatad 
chlorate, or hyparoxymuiiata of potash, ilfll Gsboorv 
luorg. Chem. 97a The chlorates . . deflagrate violently with 
commistible matter . . The only important chlorate is chlor- 
ate of potash , . Tha perchlorate of potash . . is the only 
perchlorate of mterest. 

Ohloretio, a. Min. Chlobitio. 

Chlorio ^klOs rik), n. Chem. [f. Cblor-iks 4^ 
•ic ; cf. F. chloi'ique.] Of or pertaining to chlor- 
ine; containing chlorine in smalltr proportiony 
relatively to oxygen, than chlorous compounds ; at 
in chloric oxide or anhydride, ClgOg ; chloric acid 
{hydroj^n chlorate), HOs Cl, a colourless syrupy 
liquid, naving a strong add reaction, and powenul 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities: its salts are 
chlorates. Chloric ether, an old* name of ethyl 
chloride, Cg H5 Cl ; in Med. sometimes applied to 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

Perchloric add HO«Cl, containing a still smaller pro- 
ponion of chlorine, is a coloorlass very volatile liquid; ita 
salts are perchlorates. 

x8xe [see Chlorinb z.} 18x8 Faradav Bes. xv!L (i8a3l 8x 
The compound of chlorine and olefiant gas sometimes called 
chloric ether. s8e6 Hbnkv Elcm, Chem. 1 . 2x9 Chlorie Acid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen . . existing in tha 
class of salts . . now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. 1 . 906 Chloric acid when oxidated at tha positive 
pole of a voltaic battery yields perchloric acid. 1868 RoVLC 
& Headland Mat. Med. <ed. 5' 734 A solution of t oart of 
pure chloroform in 7 of RectifiM Sfnrit has been much used 
under the fictitious name of chloric ether. 


Ohio ‘rid, a. rare. [cf. florid^ Of a greenish 
tint of complexion ; or ?« Chlorotic. 

18^ Good Study of Med . (ed. 4) IV. 83 All cases marked 
by indigestion and a chlorid countenance. 

CUoridata (kld‘* ridr*t), V. Photography, [f. 
next 4 -ATE J tram. To treat with a chloride; 
e.g. to cover (a plate) with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 

Chlorida (kl5s‘rid, -aid). Rarely oUorld, [f. 

ChU)R- 1 KS 4 -IDE.] 

1. Chem. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical. A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
(H Cl), itself called on this type hydrogen chloride. 

s8i8 Sia H. Davy Chem . Philos , Inti^. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following tha 
analogy of oxide. x8s8 Faoaday Bes. vii. xo A strong so- 
lution of chloride of silver. Dana Geos. iiL 1x850) soa 

Chlorid of ammonium. 1878 Browning Poets Croisie $ Ask 
the chloride's name From somebody who knows I 

2. Applied in the arts to a number of bleadiing 
and disinfecting compounds, such as * chloride of 
lime’, 'chloride of soda’, 'chloride of potash’, 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Ure.) 

It is now generally believed, that tliese so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
mixtures of true chloride with hypochlorite (Ca''. Cl. OCL.) 

i8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 58a The chloride of lime ia 
thus converted by beat into chloride of calcium, 1838 Ma- 
caulay in Sr Lett, (x88o) 1 . 370 The chloride was brought 

since the cholera came. 1834 H. Miller Sch. Sr Schm. 
xxii. (1B60) Thoroughly fumigated with sulphur and 
Chloride-of-Lime. i8m urb Diet. Arts 1 . 781 Chloride of 
lime — so called— was first employed in the liquid form as 
a bleaching agent in 1798. Ibid. In the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, chlonne gas is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over dry slakeo lime, 
the product being thus . . a liquid or a jK>woer. Ibid. 787 
The property of chlorine, to destroy oflensive odours and 
to prevent putrefaction, gives to the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. Ibid. Chloride of potash is known aa 
Water of Tavelle. .chloride of soda aa Labarraque’s Liquor. 

8 . Chlorides', 'a common term [on the Pacific 
coast of U. S.] for ores containing chloride of silver* 
(Raymond Joining Gloss 

ChlovidilG (kias riddiz), v. Incorrectly ohlo- 
Todise. [f. prec. 4 -ize.] 

1. Photography. •* Chloridate v. 

2. Mining. ' To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with salt, preparatory 
to amalgamation * (Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

1870 Eng. Mech . xB Mar. 647/1 A sensible loss of copper 
arises by being chlorodised, and carried off by the saline 
vapours. 1884 HarpeYs Mag . Aug. 391/3 Salt u , . used at 
home in chlor^izing ores. 

Chlorimeter, -try : see Chloroheter, -try. 

CliloTliiataf sb. [f. Chlobire 4 -ate fi.] A 
product obtained by saturating a caustic alkali or 
Its solution with chlorine ; Chloride in sense a. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder ptis 1 ^ gangrene supervene, tha 
wound must be syringed with weak solutions of nitric acid, 
tincture of myrrh, chlorinate of soda. 

Chlorinate (kl5^'rin«>t), v. (Chiefly in passive.) 
[{. Chlorine 4 -ate 8 ]. To act upon or impregnate 
with chlorine ; to convert lime, soda, etc. into the 
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so-called * chloride ' (sense 3) ; to treat gold or 
silver ore with chlorine, in order to extract the 
precious metal. 

Hence Ohlorinatod ppl. a,, as chlorinattd lime, 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’. 

si 9 « Kanr ^fxt. Exp^ I. XV. One !iaJt>pork lamp with 
ruKty chlurinated flame. 187S Haklky Mai. Med. (ed. 
178 Chlorinated Lime wa» first prepared .. in 1798. 

IJku Diet. Arts 1 . 788 If the ore to be chlorinated contains 
finely-divided (rold in quartz. 

C&Lorination ;kl 5 »rin;^ j 3 n). [f. as prec. + 

-ATION.] 

a. Chem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 
etc. with chlorine, b. Alining. The process of 
extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

J- ScorPBRM in Ords Circ. .Vr., Chtm. Proto- 
chloride of iron is a union of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 1875 Una Diet. Arts 1 . 787 The 
chloiinatiuii-process was originally prepai'ed by Prof. 
Plattiier, and . . applied in 1651. i88t Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 

Chlorina (kl&>'rin, -sin), sb. Chem. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr. 
X><ojp 6 f yellowish or light green + -iNJfiii, Gr. -im;, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative suffix. In 
¥. chlore, Ger. chlor (without any suffix).] 

1 . One of thenon-metallic elements ; a yellowish- 
green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into 
a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
irritating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl ; atomic weight, 35*5. 

It is not found free in nature, but is widely distributed in 
its compounds, chiefly in the chloride 0/ sodium icoiiiniuii 
salt), Ihe simple element wa.s obtained by Schcclc in 1774, 
but was at first supposed to be a compound body (ox^tn- 
Hatic acid ) ; its elementary nature was c*itabllshccl by Davy 
in iRr^-zo. It has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
qualities, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 
With bromine, iodine and fluorine, it forms an important 
group of elements resembling each other in properties and 
compounds. 

1810 (z5 Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc. (i8zz) 3a It 
has been judged most proper .to cull it Chlorine, or 
Chloric ga.s. sSsa — Agric. Cketn. (1844) 44 Chlorine may 
be produced by heating together a mixture of . . muriatic 
acid, and Manganese. z8^ Hunry Klem. Chem. I. azo 
Chlorine was discovered by Scheele . . and first described 
by him . . under the name of dephlogisticatcd marine acid. 
It was afterwards termed in the Krtmch nomenclature oxy- 
genated or oxyceni^ed muriatic acid, and by Dr. Pearson 
oxymuriatic acid. 1830 Sir J. Hkrscnbl Stuily Nat. Phil. 
56 The discovery of the disinfectant powers of chlorine. 
xWz 7 a Watts Diet* Chem. I.tgot Chlorine, by combining 
with hydrogen or a metal, acta indirectly as an oxidising 
agent. Chlorine destroys the colour of most organic pig- 
ments. 1B78 Huxcry Pkysiogr. 109 Clilonne u largely 
used as a bleaching agent. 

flg. 1838 Emerson Address Wlcs. (Bohn> II. xgs The re- 
ligious sentiment . . is the embalmer of the world. It is 
myrrh and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 

2. allrib. ; esp. in names of compounds, where 
it is *= chloric y chlorous y of chlorine ; as chlorine 
monoxide (hypochlorons anhydride), CI9O, a pale 
reddish ga.s, with powerful bleaching properties ; 
chlorine tetroxide (perchloric oxide), CI2O4, a 
deep yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ceedingly explosive yellowish liquid; chlorine tri- 
oxide (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Clj O3, a yel- 
lowish-green explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold ; so chlorine sulphidcy bisulphide, selcnide, etc. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Auat. V. T04/1 On the addition of chlor- 
ine-water. i860 PiRSSB Ltth, Chem. fVonders 97 Chlorine 
as. 1873 Watts Fotohsi^ Chem. 186 Chlorine tetroxide 
as a powerful odour. I hid. zp8 By decomposing chlorine 
bisulphide. x8Bo J. W. Lrgc R/le 33 With cnlorine vapour. 
i8Bs Williamson in Nature No. 618. 416 With this know- 
ledge of the molecular constitution of hydrogen and of chlor- 
ine nses. 

Ofilori2L6 (klds'rain), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
ligkc green -t- -irkI.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring; light green, grass-green. (In quot. 1849 
humorously « ‘green ’.) 

A 1840 PoB IPk/liy Wks. 1864 III. S04 Nothing is more 
clear than this proposition — although denied by the chlorine 
critics. 1876 I1BSANT & Ricb GoM. Butterfly iv, 34 Trees 
* • v'lth the fifst sweet chlorine foliage of Apru. 

uhloriniferOM (kl5»rini‘fi?r9s), a. [f. Chlob- 
INR + -(I)FER0U8.] Yielding chlorinc. 

s8!54 T. Scopfern in OrPs Ctre, Sc., Chem. 5x1 Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid bemg the chlorinHerous fluid. 
€nil0KiitiM(klde*rm9i2\ v. [I as piec. + -ub.} 
Irans. To treat with chlorine. 

i88i & jBNNrHOs GoldF. Ibymaadynil 71 The chlorine 
gas JR admitted, boMoth the pulpy mass to be chloriiiixed. 

Ohlovittcnifl (kld^rinas), a. [L as prec. r -oua.] 
Of the character of chlorine. 
i8btf Harley Pfal. Med. 36 A faint chlorinoas odour. 
CUositS ^ (kl 5 «*roit). Min. [ad. Gr. xhmfme 
(Pliny), name of some green stone, f. x^wp 6 $ light 
green ; see -itb .1 A name applied to certain 
green hydrous silicates of magn^a and alumina 
occurring in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
the characteristic ingredients of chlorite slatew 
The name was taken as a specific one by Werner in 1769. 
In 1838 Von Kobell showed that Werner’s name included 
more than one species, and restricCed it to the IwBagoiMl 
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chlorite of St, Gothard, from which he separai^ Ripidolite t 
various other species have since been established, as Feu- 
uinite, Delessite, Lenchtenherritey Clinochlore, ChhritoMy 
etc., and as ' chlorite ’ has thus become a vague popular term, 
Dana has given the name of Procklorite to the St. Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species. 

[ x6of Hollamo Pliny 1 1 . 6a6 Chlorites is a stone of a grasse 
green colour.] 1794 Ribwam Min. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either investing ocher stones, or heaped together . . 
feels greasy. 1807 Carnk m Phil. Trans. XCVli. ^3 It 
is composed of snisc, chlorite, and quartz. 1813 Bakb- 
WELL Introd. Geol. 11815) 41 Chlorite . . is nearly allied to 
talc. i 8 m H. Millrr .SVA 4 Schm xiv. (1857) 397 It was 
encrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the shin-carpenter spreads 
over his slips. 1876 Pack Adv. Texl-Bk. Ceol. v. 104. 

2. attrib., esp. in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with quartz, felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of Chlobitoid. 

z8oa Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. la Micaceous chlorite, 
hornblend, and biliceous schistus. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. iv. (1814) 194 Chlorite Schist . consists of chlorite, 
a green or gray substance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar. 1830 Daubenv Atom. Th. xii. (cd. a) 4x1 Hydro- 
silicates . . Example : Chloritespar. 1854 Dana Min. 398 
Chlorite spar. 1863 Lyf.i.l Antiq. Man xv. (ed. 3) 998 Three 
varieties of mnite, besides gneiss, cliloriie-slnte . . serpen- 
tine. 1873 Froc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XIll. 393 Chlorite rocks. 

Chlorite ^ (klo» rait ). Chem. [f. CribOR-iNB + 
-ITE.] A salt of chlorous acid {hydrogen chlorite, 
HClOj); eg chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 
Ag Cl Oa , having the form of yellow crysialline 
scales, which decompose with explosion. 

hypochlorite, a salt of hypochiornus acid. 
i 8 S 3 Gregory Inorg. Chem. tioCI Oi, CE Oii, and Cli Oir 
. .they all yield, with potash, mixtuies of chlorate and chlor- 
ite. _ 1863 7* W AITS Diet. Chem. 1 . 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, when 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides by loss 
of oxygen. 

Chloritio (kloriTik), a Alin. [f. Chi.oriteI^ 
+ -IC.] Consisting of, or containing, chlorite. 
x8m Lvell PriHC. Geol. III. 38 Of chalk and cliloriiic 
sanoT 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. viii. X57 Chloiitic 
and argillaceous slates. 

Chloritoid (kloo-ritoid). ATin. [f. as prea + 
-oiD. Named by Hose, 1837, from its resemblance 
to chlorite ] A foliated hydrous silicate of alumina 
and iron, varying in colour from greenish black 
to gray ; also called chlorite spar. 

1844 in Dana Min 593, 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soe. 
Xlll. 399 Chloritoid .. has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 

Chloritons (klorai'tos), a. Alin. [f. as prec. 
4--OUS: cf. ¥. chlorileux.] Of the nature o^ or 
containing, chlorite. 

1853 T. Ro&s Ur. llumboldCs Trav. III. xxxii. ^8 fiotoy 
Chlontous slate. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 339 
Grecni>h colour which it owes to a chloritous silicate of 
iron. 

Chloro*^ (klo^Ti?), before a vowel commonly 
shortened to Chlor-. [a. Gr. combining 

form of xh^»f g'cen, pale green, as in x^P^ 
Kofios green-leaved, pale black.] 

An element in many modem scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. Besides those 
explained in their alphabetical places, are the 
following : 

Ohlorooaxppiui (-ka-jpas), a. Bot. [Gr. uagnbt 
fruit : see -ous], ‘ having yellow or greenish fruit ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; C]iloroor«*ort& (see quot.) ; 
Chlorogo'nlo aoid, Chem. [Gr. -yfRiiro? producing] 
^caffetannic arid (s.e Caffbio), so called from 
colouring feme salts green ; CUoro^ettln (-p’d^f- 
nin), Chem , a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms a green powder ; OUoro'maDsn, 
CUorome'lanlte, Min, [Gr. l^le 

black] •• CB0N8TEDTITB ; Oldoroplisslt# (-frail), 
Alin. [Gr. i/Kwur brown], a hydrated silicate of iron, ’ 
occurring in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black; CUo'- 
rop]Mua(-fxn), Phys. and Chem. [Gr. -^cwot 

showing], ‘ the greenish-yellow form of Chbomo- 
phan’ \fiyd.Soc.Lex.)\ CliXo‘ropluui«(-£rin\./l/iff. 
[as prec.], a variety of ffuor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated ; Ohlovo- 
plUumlta [-frc'D^rait), Min, [Gr. mani- 

fest -1- -ite], a variety of Glauconite or green earth 
occurring in eruptive rocks ; 01iloro*pluuioiui a. 
[Gr. -^oFos showing : see -ous], * of a yellow or 
yellowish appearance* {Syd, Soc, Lex.) ; Olilo'ro- 
phjta [Gr. ^vrbv plant], any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
iSwL Sec, JLex .) ; OlOovo^Tovm (-sp^m), Bot. 

S Gr. owipfsa seed], a sea- weed belonging to tho 
ivlsion Ch/erojpirmm or Chleresperm, character- 
ized by green spores; Cttlovospiael (-spl'o£l), 
Min., a variety of SPiKib of a green colour, do8 
to the presence of copper ; Ohlosoto'aaln, Chem., 
*a term for when colonred with chloro- 
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I phyll * (Syd, Sec. Lex.) ; Ohlo^rotilo, A/in. [Gr. 
TtXof fibre], *a hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
curring in capillary green crystals* (Dana 1879) » 
Ohlorootamilioiuir a. [Gr. iaubbe yellow : see - cub ], 
‘of a green or olive and yellow colour* (^a. 
Soc. Lex.). 

i88s Syd. Soc, Lex., Chlorocrworin, a srsen substanos 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cauxe of the 

g reen colour of the blood of some species of Sabella. 

MBFARD Min. 194 Chlofvmelan isee Cronstedite). 1887 
Athenseum 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormelanite, amber, and callala i8u 
Cleveland Min. 476 Chlorophoeite. 1843 Porti.ock Ceol, 
997 Chlorophaiitc . . is a coininon mineral in the Irish trap^ 
i8m W. Niciiuijion *)ml. Nat. Philos, 1 . 151 On the Chlo- 
rophane, and a supposed new Variety of Barytes. s8b6 
Henry Elem, Chem. 1 . 160 Chlorophane gives out almn- 
dantly an emerald green light by tlie mere htat of the hand ; 
and after being exposed to tiie sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in a dark place for some time. 1837 
Shepard Mm,, Chlorophanerite. 1857 Cryptog. 

Bot. f 88 Species possessing the true green of Chloroaperms 
and the rosy purple of Khodosperms. 18B4 Public OMuion 
3 Oi.t. 496/1 'ihe green varieties, called Ciilorosperms have 
their abode in shallow waters. 1850 Dana Min. 371 Cliloro- 
spinel is a grassgreen spinel. 

CUoro-^. Chem. Combining form of chlorine, 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (chiefly before a 
consonant) in fonuiiig names of chlorine com- 
pounds and substitution products :s«ee Chlor- 
a. esp. in names of substitution products formed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
e. g. Ohlorobo'nMiia, funned from benzene by the 
substitution of one or more chlorine atoms for 
h\’drogen atoms ; so chloro-bcftzamide, -benztde, 
-benzil, -benzoic, elc. ; chlorocyanamide, -eyanilide \ 
chloro-elhane ; chloromethane, -methyl, etc. ; chloro- 
propionic, etc. ; chloroproteic', chloroquinone\chloro- 
salicin ; chlorotolucne ; chlor ovalcric, etc. 

b. Cliloxo-aiirata, a compound of chloride of 
gold with a basic chloride or a hydrochloratc ; 
olilorobromldo, a compound containing chlorinc 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromidc ot silver ; olilorobrom- 
lodlda, a similar compounil containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; ohlorobromoform, a liquid 
(II C Cl, Br) intermediate between chloiofoim 
(H C Cl,) and broinuform (11 C Br,) ; oMoro- 
ourbonio aoid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO Cl,) ; obloxoolilorlo, name 
given to a supposed add, of composition ClgOj,; 
obloroolirosnat*, a salt of ohloroobromlo aold, 
an oxychloride' of chromium (CO, Cl,) ; obloro- 
oyanio aold, early name of oyaaogoii oblorido, 
CN Cl ; oJilorohydrlo, etc., ohlorolodldo : see 
Chlor- ^ ; oUoroma'ngaaoae, commercial name 
of manganese chloride, used as a disinfectant; 
ohloromo'roarato, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a h}- 
drochlorate; ohloropa'lladato, a compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec.*; 
ohloro-poroUorlo, name of an acid of supposed 
structure Cl, 0 ,^; oUoroplorin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling piicric acid with 
chloride of lime ; oliloxopla tliiate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinum, analogous to cnloro- 
aurates ; so ehloxopla'tiiioi&a a. ; ohloroata’ii- 
nato, a similar compound of chloride of tin ; 
ohloroaulpbnzlo aoid, old name of fiilphutyl 
chloride. 

1873 Watts Fovmes* Chem. 417 Auric chloride combines 
with a number of metallic Chlorides, forming a series of 
double salts, called *Ch]oro-aarates. Ibid. Si 3 ‘^Chloro- 
benzoic Acid treated with sodium amalgam and water is con- 
verted into benzoic acid. Ibid. 497 Ine *chlorobromide is 
prepared by treating tetrammomoiplatinous chlonde with 
DromiiM. 1881 Atheumum 15 Jan.^/3,0n some "Chloro- 
bromiodidcB of Silver. t88a — xODec. 818/a The author 
has detected carbon tetrabromide, Womoform. and *chloro- 
bromoform. 1819 Children Chem, Anal, 7 Acid Gases . . 
hydrochloric, carbonic and “chlorocarbonic acids. i8n6 
Henry Elem, Chsm. 1 . 363 Chloro-carbonic acid has an 
intolerably pui^ent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears, wn Harley Mat. Med, 738 Euehlortne, an ex- 
plosive yellow gi^ composed of a nuxtore of chlorine and 
^chlorochloi ic acid. 1854 Ronald Chem. Tsekn. 1 . 371 We 
have heard that “chlorochromic acid has been disMOSed 
with in the purification of the fiaraflSne. 1871 SeketlerCs 
Spectrum Anal, 434 The absorption spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride. 1819 Children Chem, Anal, 
393 ^Chlorocyanic acid was first observed by BerthoUet. 
ana called by him * oxypraseic acid.* 1873 Wattb Foumos* 
Chem. 579 *Chloroethane is often called H ydroddoric ether, 
sipfi Kanb Arct. Exp. 11 . xi.m4 A ^chlorohydraied tinc- 
ture. 1848 Dana Zooph. 7x4 Dissolved in *chlorohydric 
acid. R. Hunt Mam. Pkoltg^r, 046 The *chtoroiodkle 
of lime may be formed in the same manner. 1884 Hoaitk 
Kxkfh. Calul. 63/1 ^Ckloromsmaanese . . Casapheiic Anti« 
B^ico, Salicylic Acid. 187) Watts Fonmes Chem. 34a 
Chlorine ana Methan^ exposed Co diffuse dayl^ht. yield 
the compound called *chlon>raethane or methyl-chltme. 
1843 Goavks CUnkal Med. 33 The ehhrure fkuimeeepem 
teueique now considered as a competuid of chloroplailnous 
acid, and the chlorobasc of potassium, must then be caHed 
*ohloroplatinate of poUssium. s%4 OrPe Circ. Se., Chem. 
333 The chloropInlinaU of nnmBonia»..is n yellow salt. 
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stm WATTvf'iMMMt* CM^m. 4M Doubk talti c»ltod pl*tino. 
cUo^Mor chk)r».pi^ni^ Toi>ij C>«4 Anai, IV* 

Chlorite oT pimeinj ii aomettmet 
«lkd Hailwpro^cocld^^ 1173 Watts Oum. 444 

Stanmo chlonae fomui with aliuUiie eaith-metale, cryatal- 
lino doubU-naLt»» called Sianno-^lorides or *ChloitMtan> 
natea* itad^HaNav Mittm, Ckem, 1. 401 Some chemists have 
. . proposed to call U the «chloro.NOlphurio acid. 

0. Alio in some names oi miaemls containing 
chlorine ; as Qhlorooalolto [Calcite], a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana) ; OUorotlii'onlta [Gr. diior sulphur}, a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius; named 1873, 

Chlorodyne (klds'r^dain). [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroform + anodyne, (Analytically, 
the elements are Gr. green + pain.)} 

A drug, popular as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chloroform, morphia, tincture of Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, and other substances. 

1663 Mss. Caklylb III. 158, I. have been thinking 
of realising Rome chlorodyno. 187. Ovio\ /n IVint. City 
iik 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than slvc could sleep without chlorodyrie. 1887 Daily News 
ii Jan. 7/1 In the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of fttupefyini: her. 

Cllloroform (kl6«*r<yf|pjm\ sd. [a. F. ehloro- 
forme, mmt given by Dumas in 1834, f. CHboao-^ 
+ F()Rm(yl, as being a chloride of formyl (in its 
obs. sense of CH«methenyl: not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acidh] 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(sp.gr. 1*5), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish taste, the vapour of which when 
inhaled produces insensibility ; hence it is much 
used as an ansesthetic in surgical and obstetrical 
operations. Chemically, it is a triatoniic haloid 
ether of the methyl senes *«^trichloiomelhanc, or 
metheiiyl trichloride, CI3 CH. 

[*«34 J- Dumas in Ann. de Chintie LVI. xao La formule. . 
correspond k un chlnrure d'hydrog&ne carbontf, qui ee>t 
Icqiiivalcnt de Tucide formique anhydre . . Cent cc qui 
in’engage k la signer sour le notii de chlorofurine.J 1838 
'r. 'l'iK>M!io.N Ckem Orff. Bodies g 5. 312 C'hloroform. This 
remarkable substance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and I.iobig [Dates 18 ji, 1832]. 1847 

Sir J[ Simpson New Ansestketic 7, 1 have found, however, 
one infinitely more efficacious than any of the others, vlx 
Chloroform, or the perchJoiide of formyle. 1847 Illnst. 
Lond , Nrtvs 4 Dec. 370/2 Chloroform. This new anaesthetic 
agent was used most .sui cessfnlly last Monday. 1859 Q, A*. 

i an, 74 At the Liverpool nirciiiig of the [irofessors of Social 
t.icnce' [1858] Sir J.-imes Stephen introduced .. the happy 

K 'lrase of 'statistical chloroform*, i860 Ail K. Kound 
o. 45. 45a Had Simpson kept necret the means of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform, what immense pecuniary benefit 
wo\ild have accrued to liiinself* 
b. in Comb, as chlosvform bottle, -drunkenness, 
-giver, -inhaler, -poisoning, etc. Chloroform-oo- 
agulum : bee (|uot. ; chloroform-narcosis, in- 
sensibility produced by chlotoforra. 

1878 tr. Ziemssm's Cycl, Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ohwm 


ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there is produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of tne colour of red sealing-wax (clilorotoim coagiilumU 
Ibid. 431 'i'hoHc who divide ailoioforiii narcosis into several 
clcarly'dislingub.bed stages. Ibid. 439 There is no medi- 
cinal ticatment for cases of chlorofoim poiNoning. 

dllorofonn CklO‘»*nyipjm), V. [f. prec sb.] 

1 . trans. To administer chloroform to ; to reader 
iuscnsible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform. 

1848 .Sir J. Simpson in Lancet 1 July 39/2, I had succesR- 
fully chloroformed Rcveral of the lower aninuls. 1858 f). 
W. Hoi.Mit.s /fr/A Break/. T. xi 107 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world. 1883 Leeds Mercury 15 
Dec. 5/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her. 

2. tramf. and Jig. I’u render insensible. 

1849 F. B. Heao Stokers jr Bokers vii. (1R51) 62 We now 
chloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 Sir F. Pai.gravk 
Norm. 4* Enff. IV. 381 If we chlorofomi ourselves against the 
painful perception [of human sorrows]. x88s Cnr. IV orld 
Pulpit XXl. 95 Tlie cold chluroforimiig them into an un- 
consciousnes.s. 

Hence Chlo'roformed ///. tf., CJhloToformlng 


vbl. sb. 

1848 Sir j. Simpson in Lancet July 41/9 The chloro- 
formed hand. 1865 Pall Mall J. ta Oct. 10 Hold il»c 
chloroformed cloth close to his nose. 1883 Standard aa 
Mar. 5/5 [They] had pleaded guilty of the chloroforuimg 
and robbery. 

CUorafoniLic, a. [f. Chloroform sb. + -10 ; 
cf. K, chloroformiquei\ ‘ Relating to chloroform * 

{Syd. Soc. Lexis. 

CUOTOformist* [f* as prec, + -1ST.] One 
who professionally administers chloroform ; one 
versed in the use of chloroform. 

1873 M, Walton Dis, Eye 11 The assistance of a pro- 
ficient cWoroformist. 1879 J. Timbs in Casselts Teckn. 
Educ. IV. 119/1 'To officiate as chloroforimst at her men 
pending accouchement. 1883 Pall Mall G. 9 M w. 6/1 1 ne 
conspirators may be briefly described as A League of 
Chlorofbrmnts and Pbisoneni. 

-ATiON; cf. F. chloroformisalton.] The occur- 


rence or the indnetion of tlie sleep and anaestheila 
caused by the Inhalation of chloroform* 

1849 Lancet I. 538/9 In Borne cases of chlorofoRnintien 
and ttheriiadon. 1887. W, Jamkb in Mind XII. S, 1 .. ob- 
served the seme recessioo of objects during the beginning 
of cbloroformisation. 

Chlo ra fo armiigffiy o. [f. Chloroform ^. 4 - 
-1*8 ; cf. F. thhroformiser^ * Chloroform v. 

i88o R. Dowlino Sport 0/ F. III. 0x3 He was heavily 
chlorofonnised flnt . . then strangled. 
Chlorofbrmyl(e, early synonym of Chloro- 
form. c xBgx in Maynic Exp, Lex. 

CUoroid (kld«*roid), a. Chem. and Electr. [f. 
Chlor-ike-i- -oiD.I Akin to or resembling chlor- 
ine. Chloroid pole <■ chlorous pole, 
Chlorometw (klor^-mA^i). Also ohlori- 
meter. [f. Chlobo- combining form of Chlorirs 
4 -METER ; cf. F. chlot otnHrei\ An instrument for 
measuring tlie amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to estimating 
iheir bleaching power, etc. 

xBb6 Hkmry Elem. Chem. L 585 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the OAiUiy of chloride of lime by indigo 
more certain . . by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpotie, which he callh a chlorometer. 

Hence Ohloroma trlo a . ; Ohloro'meiry (also 
cklorimetry) [cf. F. chlorom/frie], ‘the name 
given to the proce{?s or processes by which the 
amount of available chlorine is estimated in sub- 
stances containing it. which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Ure Diet. Arts 1. 792 ). 
Ghloropal (klor^B'pal). Min. [f. Chlor-1 
+ Opal.] A green or greenish- yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appearance. 

x8a6 Emmons Min. 170 Chtoropal. 1868 Dana Min. <1884) 
462 Chluropal U partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

CUoropliyll (kl5<»T(9^1 \ Dot. and Chem. (Also 
-phyle, -phyllo, -phyl.) [a. F. chtorophylie, f. 
Gr. xh.<opb5 green + ^vkkop leaf] 

1. The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
green parts of plants ; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules {chlorophyll-bodies 
or -corpuscles). Its chemical composition is uncer- 
tain. It forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water'animalcules, e. g. Hydra viridis, 

[18x8 Pau.ETiKE & Cavkntou m Ann. de Chimie IX. 195 
La i»atii:re verte dea vdgduux .. Nous proposoria de lui 
dotiner le nom de chlorqphyle.] 18x9 Ciuldkbn Ohem. A nal. 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plains. 1849 Gray Struct. Hot. iii. 84. (18B0 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma ant grains 
o( chlorophYll . .to which the green color of foliage U wholly 
owing. x8^ RubKiN Q. o/Atr 5 ^7 When I want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ' chloro- 
pliyir, which at first sounds very instructive; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a 
thing which is called * green leaf*, we should see more pre- 
cisely how far we had got. 

2. Comb, as chiotophyll- body, -cell, -corpuscle, 
-grain, -granule. 

x86a H. SpKNCEH AVrx/ Princ. ii, xv, (1875! 335 T*he upper 
stratum . . is composed of chlorophyll-cells. 1879 Oi.ivbR 
Elem. Bot. 1. viii. 109 The colouiina matter is limited to 
very minute granules lying 111 the colourless fluid contents. 
These are called the chlorophyll granules. x88a Vinks 
Sachs's hot, 45 These grccii-coloiired portions of protoplasm 
. . designated Chlorophyll-bodies. X883 M' Nab Bot. iLond. 
Sc. CMass-bks.) 1. X7 The chlorophyll granule consists of 
two parts ; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
tophism . . and a ^een colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is diffused through and coTours the granule. 

Hence OUoropliylla'oaous a. [-ackouh], con- 
taming chlorophyll ; ObloropMy'llAii, * a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll ; probably iden- 
tical with whnt is called crystalline chlorophyll ’ 
{Syd. ,Soc. Lex.) ; Olilorop^lllRii a. [cf. F. 
chlorophyliien), of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
Clilorophjlllte, fa. Hoi. - Chlorophyll; b. 
Min. A greenish mineral, a variety of Fahluntte, 
an altered form of Iolitb ; Cliloropliy'lloua a , 
characterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

i88b Vines Sachps Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. Ibid 7^8 Tlie spectrum of Hoppe- 
Scylcr’s chlorophyllan U the same as th.it of chlorophyll, 
x88o Nature XXI. 436 He did not succeed in deinonstr.it- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oxygen. 
1838 T. TI’homson Chem. Org. Botlies 425 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of the leaves of plants. xSax Amer. 
/ml. Sc. XI 1. 35B The aqueous content of the chJoropliyl- 
tile. 1863 BaakaLEV Brit. Mosses 31X Gloss., Chtorophyl- 
loMS, spoken of the leaf-cells when they. . contain a . mass, 
or little pellets of chlorophyll. 1871 Cookb Fungi 1x875) 
1x7 No pure or chlorophyllous green. 

ChlorCHiiM (klon 7 vm>. [mod.L. (in F. chlo^ 
rose), f. Gr. xhetpbs green, lit. *a making green’: 
see -0818. In sense a a, the etymology is lost 
sight of, and the notion is that of 'loss of the 
natural colour which in this case ia green.] 

1. Ealh, A disease mostly affecting yenmg fe- 
males about the age of pu^rty, characterize by 
ansemia, suppression or irregularity of the menses, 
and a pale or greenish complexion ; green sickness. 
1681 U. bPillid Eem. Med. H^hs. Voc., Chhrosis, the 
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manner eiiMa ttp by the eftforoefe, or Riemvewlnieifc^ s8m 
jenma k S»v. PatM. Amti, 13 In tboM enm of cMomsis 
where the administration of iron li sufficient io reproduce 
the ruddy hue. ai8e Quaim Diet, Med,^ Chlorosis occurs 
ahnost without exception in youna women about the ume 
of puberty, but (s found occaHoaiuly in children m iiiai> 
ried women, aod» wy rarely, even ui men* (€(. SuAita. e 
Hm, IF, IV* iil soo^i 

2 . EM. ffi. A dfeeare or affection of plaAts^ m 
which the green parts become blanched or 
through the chlorophyll not bein^ devekiped, 
either on account of the absence of light ( ^ Erie- 
LATPioH), or spec, for want of iron ih the soil* b. 
The turning green of lome j^t normally of an* 
other colour, aa in the reversion of petab to the 
form of green leaves^ 

Rev, XI. 83 When plants become pdn fireiR 
want of light . . he [MVilldenow] terms it Chlorosis. 1848 
Gray Struct. Bot, (iB6q) Gloss., Chlorvsis, a loss of color: 
a reversion of the petafx, etc., of a blossom to green leaves, 
1866 7 'reas. Bot. 973 Chhnvsst, one of the most fonxddable 
diseases to which plants are subject . . I'he most jprotnlsiiiB; 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solution of Sitt« 
phate of iron. 

Cblorotio (klorp tik), a, [f, prec. ; tee «ona 
Cf. F. chlorotiqtsei\ 

1. Peitainiog to. or affected with, green Bicknefts- 

X764 Grainger Sugar Cane rv. 150 The chlorotic fatf Off 
chalk prefer to the most poignant catea. 1804 AxKSNrrirv 
Obs. (iBa6) 115 lie was much emaciated . . and had 
a chlorotic appearance 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again 
XV, 19^ A sickly ■ensittveness that would disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 

Ag* S875 Centemp. Rev. XXVl. 98;; Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing, _we wei'e goinc to call it chlorotic Chriatianism. x88i 
Standard 7 Oct, Those who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints. 


2. Bot. Affected with chlorosis (sense s a). 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 309 The field looks shabby, 
becomes chlorotic, pines away. 1870 T. L« Phikon Sun 
36 A plant . . shut up in a dark place . . becomes chlorotic ; 
ic^reen colour disappears. 

CnlorOHB (kluvTas), a, Chem. and Electr, [f. 
CHL0H-INE4--0U8; cf. F. ch/oreux.] 

1 . Abounding in chlorine ; spec, containing chlor- 
ine in greater pioporiion relatively to oxygea 
than chloric compoundH, as in obloroua oxide 
or anhydride, Ct, O,, a yellowish green gas; 
chlorous ooid (hydrogen clilorite), Ii Cl tlie 
8 alt<i of which arc cA/o/ites. 

The compounds with a still greater proportion of chlorine 
arc hypocbloroita oxide or anhydride iCbO', a pale 
reddish yellow gas ; and hjypochlorous acid vH Cl O), the 
salts of which are hypocluof itet. 

18430. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I, 41 Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorous acid. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem, 
x8d Hypochlorous and chlorous acids . . by direct oxidation 
of liydrochloric add. I bid. 166 Chlorous Oxide. 

2. Of the quality of chlorine : applied to elements 
or radicals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electio-negative. Chlorous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic batter)', which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 


x88s Wiij.iAMSON in Nature XXIV. 4x4 Such primary 
compounds were classified . . into electro-positive or busy-, 
luus, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. Ibid. 
417 Illustrations of the greater atomic values which elc-' 
ments assume by combining with both chlorous and bsuiyloua 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. 

Clllo*nirated« Ppl. a. Chem. [f. F. chhmri, 
pa. iiplc. of chtorurer, f. chhrure : see next, and 
-ATK» ] Combined or impreraated with chlorine. 

s866 Intell. Ohserv. No. 57. 239 [Ue] washes the wound 
in chloruralcd water. 

ChloTiiret. ( hem. [f. Chlor-ine + -uret ; cf. 
sulphurct, phospku) et. In P*. cAlcture.l A pri- 
mary compound of chlorine with another clement 
or a radical ; now commonly Chia)KTI>b. 

184* Turner Elem. Chem. fed. 7) 975 Those compounds 
of chlorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
urets. 

Choak, obs. form of Chokr sb. and v, 

Choakee, var. of Choky sb. 

Choane, var. of Cuawn, Obs., a cleft. 

Choulte (kn^»’ian;»it). Palxont, [1. Gr. xo&mi 
funnel + -iTa] A fosiftil Zoophyte, generally charac- 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forma 
the nucleus of many chalk Hints. 

1846 9 Smart Diet. Suppl. xSgx Ricmardson Geol. viU. 
915 The beautiful sections cut from the pebbles.. owe their 
exquisite markings to the fo«sil ChOHiiite. 

Clioaiioid laiioid), a. Phys, [mod. f. Gr. 
Xodtri; funnel + -01D: cf. F. choandidei\ Funnel- 
bhaped ; applic'd to one of the muscles of the eye 
in many vertebiata. 

1839-37 Todp Cycl Anal. III. tooa/s The suspensory or 
choanoid muscle met with In Mammalia. x88i Mivart 
Cat V. I 7 The csreball. .is held in place by seven muscles* 
The first, .is the suspensor oculi, or ' choanoid ' muscle. 

Choar, obs. form of Coke, Chore. 

llOhokdar (tJ^'bdaj). Anglc-Ind. Also 8 
ohubdar, ohobedwr, obopdax, 9 oboabdar. 
[Pers. and UrdQ^lj^^^ chobd&r, f* staff*} 
In India, an usher or beadle attending on persona 
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of consequence, who bean as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver ; be is ^ still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col. Yule). 

iTOi in Wheeler Madra* in Old T, (i86i) 1 . 371 CV.) He 
had sent four Chobdars and 9 k men, at a safeguard. tj 96 
Burke Art. IV. UaUingt Wks. Xl. 443 A person of the 
jneaoett station, called a Chubdar, at best answering to our 
common beadle or tipataflT. 1810-17 M. Wilks Hilt. Sk. 
S. India (ed. a) IL xxxl 110 IheChobdart and attendants 
were ordered. ' 

CllOOa. * A mixture of coffee and chocolate * 
(Simmonds Diet, Trade), 

Doran Table Truitt The favourite beverMe of 
Voltaire, at the Caff Procope, was choca, a mixture ofCoifee 
with Milk and Chocolate. .1 do not know a draught which 
st^erfectly soothes and revives as hot welUfrothed choca. 

Ohochlea, -rv, obs. ff. of Cochlea, -bt. 


e. A$tcker ckecki ; see Anchor eb ,^ 7. 

*784 Tigging k Seamatukip 1. xtio Cheeky a sqnaie taper- 
ing piece of elm . . used in strapping large blocks. s8oa 
Naval Chrm, XI 1. 479 Shipped the rudder<hoaks. s8oq 
Ann, Reg. U^) 595, 10 vMsels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, etc. 1837 Marrvat Deg^ 
fiend xlii, He stood upon the choak to ascertain what way 
she was making through the water. cs86o H. Stuart 
Seamadt Cate 3 i, s6 Reeve it through the after sheeve 4 n 


Seaman' t Cateck, s6 Reeve it through the after sheeve 4 n 
the chock. s88o Gosss Romatice Nat, HiU, 960 In at- 
tempting to throw the line clear from the chock, a tom 
caught his left wrist. 1869 Scotsman si Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon ana bombshells. 

6. pi, Blocki of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
e.g. stones placed in a mangle, weights laid on a 
harrow, roller, etc. 

7 . dial. (See quot.) Hence Chook-hole. 

1884 Holland Chesh, Gloss, (£. D S.^ Ckockkole, the 
deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or 
occimation roads in the country. 1887 S. Ckeskire Gloss. 
(£. D. S.). Chocks an inet^uality, roughness in a road, .also 
used ^uasi-adverbiallys: jokingly. ~Theer yo gon chock 
{or chick-chock I o‘er a stone 

t Chook, -61 sb:^ Obs. form of Shock. 
Chock (tj^k), V. [app. f. Chock 
tl. inlr. To chock in: to At in tightly or 
exactly ; to wedge in. Obs, (Cf. Cuokk v.) 

s86o Fuller Worthies 149 The wood-work . . exactly 
chucketh into the joy nts again. tiklkPhil. Trans. LXXVi. 
43 A small cylinder of hai^ steel . . made of a sire so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 

2 . trans. To furnish, supply, or fit with a chock 
or chocks ; to make fast with a chock ; to wedge 
(a wheel, cask, etc.) ; also with up, 

, *«54 Bartlett Mex, Boundary I. xit. 996 It was only 
by putting a shoulder to the wheels, and chocking them at 
every five or six feet, that these hills could be surmounted. 
sSgg F. Griffiths Artil, Man (i66s) 103 Chock the wheels 
of the light guns, c i860 H. Stuart Ssaman's Cateck. 64 
The casks are . . well chocked up with firewood. t88a 
Narbs Seamanship (ed. 6 ) 60 Have the waist netting well 
chocked and shored up. 
d. To place (a boat) Uf^n chocks. 

1840 R. Dana B^. Mast xxiv. 76 We got. .the launch and 
pinnsu:e hoisted, chocked, mid griped. 

Hence Chocking vbl. sb, ; also attrib. 
s8yp F. Griffiths Artil, Af am. (1869) no This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 

* chocking handspikes *. 

t Chook, v:^ and 3, obs. form of Chock, Shook. 
Chock a. dial Short for Chock-fdll. 

1863 Robson Bards o/Tyne 77 ivery nuik was chock. i88x 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (£. D. S.), Chock and Chock’/ull var. of 

* choke-full ' full to suffocation 

Chook, adv. Also choke. [Partly f. Chook sh, 
and v .^ ; but largely deduced from Chook -pull.] 

1 . As close or tight ns can be; so as to press 

* dead * against, stop * dead etc. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Arfevelde 11. 111. i, I drew a shaft 
Chock to the steel, and . . Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher's 
heart. 1856 Kane A ret. Exp. I. xxvii. 361 A newly-broken 
team-dog . . carried one of the runners chock against the 
ed^e of nie circle, i860 J. Kennedy Swallow B, xiv. 134 
It IB the big wheel stopped as chock as a tombstone. i8Be 
Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xiii. 103 Seized up a great 
stone, and crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
wheel 

b. with adverbs, as ehock aft^ -home, -tight, -up. 
*799 J- in Naval Chron. 11. 71 The small block is 
chock up to the truck. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1663) 
13 Irresolute whether to run it choke up or haul it down 
again. 1840 R. Dana Be/, Mast xvii. 46 We.. ran her 
chock up to the yard. jBid, xxv. 83 The seas, .washing 
chock aft to the tafirail 1865 Dickrns Mut. Fr, 1. xiv, 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck. Smyth SaitoPs 

Word-bk., ChocH-aft, chock/ull, chock-horm, chock^up, etc., 
denote as far aft, full, home, up, etc., as possible, or that 
which fits closely to one anotner. 

o. Ohock-a-blook {^Naut,\ said of a tackle with 
the two blocks run close together so that they 
touch each other — the limit of hoisting ; transf, 
jammed or crammed close together. 

1840 R. Dana Be/, Matt xxv. 8a Hauling tile reef-tackles 
cho^-a-block, 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Chock-a- 
block, or Chock ana Block is the same with block-a-block 
and two-blocks. 188s W. C. Russell .S'AiVorr Swetk. II. 
ii. 199 They hoisted it chock a block.^ 1883 H. O. Forses 
Naturalist's Wand. iii. viir. 959 Sideways, lengthwise, 
crouways, choke-a-block, as if the river had swept away a 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. 

I Chock-ftill, ohoke-fbllujp'kfnl, tjju-kful),a. 

I F orms : 5 ohokke-fiiUe, (oheke-full), 8 ohooque-, 
7- ohoke-, 8- chook-, choak-, chuok-fiill. 
[The phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involving that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first in Todd (1818) as choke-full (with mention 
of chuck-full as a * corruption \ Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have choke full as main form, with chock- 
full as a recoraized variant. But the American 
lexicographers have chock fuller the standard form, 
with ckokefull as a cross-reference ; and this ap* 
pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- 
full appears to be rather the more frequent in 
literaiy use In England ; but chock-full is almost 
universal in spoken use ; chuckfull, in literary use 
bef. and after 1800, is now only dialectal. 


II Ckooho (tj^'tfi^). Also ohoco, ohuohu. 
[Native name iti Brazil.] Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant {Sechium 
edule), cultivated for its wholesome succulent fruit. 

* From Madeira its fruits are Rometimes . . sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of Chayotes.' 

Browne Jamaica 355 The Chocho Vine, .is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica. s88a Standard 14 
Dec. ^/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine. ^ 1887 — 16 Sept. 5/9 The chocho of Jamaica, the 
christophine of the French Antilles, the chuchu of Brazil . . 
chayota, or vegetable pear of Madeira .. is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chook (tjpk), sh\ Also 8-9 ohoak, and 
Chuck q. v. \Chock and chtuk appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are now somewhat differentiated. Though they 
appear lute, they may possibly go back to ONF. 
*chuque, choque, chouque (mod. Pic. choke, Norm. 
chouque) » OF. fuche, tuche, fouche, souche * log or 
block of wood * ; cf. It. ciocco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump ; aUo ciocca bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by Choke, with which it is occas. con- 
founded under the forms choke, choak.'] 

1 . A lumpy piece of wood, esp. ror burning ; 
a block or log, dial a * clog’. 

1674 [see Chuck]. s8^ W Cooper Gloss. Provine. 
Sussex, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E. Peacock 

N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wuod. 1881 Isle </ Wight Gioss. ^£. D. S.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. 

2 . Turning. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 
terial to be turned to the mandril of the lathe; 
now Chuck. Also attrib. 

1703 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 199 Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing to the Screw-Mandrel. vflBPkil. LXXVI. 31 

A stout mandrel, or arbor, for a chock Lathe. 1794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship 1 . 150 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
iron, screw-cut at one end, to screw into the end of a man- 
drel, 1803 Ann. Reg, 780 Being afterwards strongly 
cemented to a plug or chock, [it] is screwed upon the lathe. 
x8aa Imibon Sc, k Art II. 147 Place it on the collar at the 
chock end of the screw. 

3 . A term 'applied to a block of wood (usually 
wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, wheel, or 
other body from moving. Boat-chocks*, 'clamps 
of wood upon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ (Smyth Sailors IVord-bk.). 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1780), Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other weighty body . . 
when the ship is in motion. 1775 Falch Days Diving 
Vess. 97, 1 secured them in proper chocks on the gunnels 
of the barges. 1849 Wealr Diet. Terms 96/9 The long- 
boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed. 1801 
Windsor Express 5 Oct.. To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected with one of the lattice girders. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek., Ch^k (Shipbuilding), a block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the proM of a cradle to pre- 
vent it from slipping 011 the ways before the ship is ready 
to launch. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Chock, a wedge for fastening 
the cart to the shafts. 1876 Robin&on Wkitbv Gloss., Chock, 
a wedjra to keep the window from shaking, Chock'd, wedged. 
1877 E. Peacock N, W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to chock, or scotch the wheel of a cru-t 
or waggon. 1881 Daily Tel 98 Jan., We had only one 
boat, and no tackles ready to lift htf out of the chocks. 

4 . Mining. See quot. 1888. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier [jS4s) We lay Choak Deals 
which 18 Deales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Sand, or Earth. i88x in Raymond Minmg Gloss, 1885 
Times 10 July 10 A lighted candle placed against a chock 
in the working place of John Dyke. 1888 Addy Sheffield 
Gloss., Check, a thick, rectangular block of wood^ used in 
building up a strong support lor the roof in coal-mtning. 

6. In various applications on ship-board : e.g. 
a. 'Smaller pieces of wood used to make good some 
deficiency in the main piece, as those at the head and heels 
of timbers, the frame-knees,* etc. (Weale Rudim, Navig, 
]o6). 

b> ' Blocks of timber latterly substituted beneath the 
beams for knees, and wedged by iron keys * (Smyth SailoVt 
Word-bk.). 

O. * A piece of timber, framed into the heads and heels 
of ship’s timber at their junctions, to act as a lap to the 
joint, and make up the deficiency at the inner angle* 
(Knight Did. Mech), 

d. Chocks 0/ ike rudder : ' large accurately adapted 
pieces of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, by 
Ailing up the excavation on the side of the rudder hole in 
case of any accident, when a ship is likely to get strong 
stem-way, etc.* tSmytb). 


chock up to the yard. Jbid, xxv. 83 The seas, .washing 
chock aft to the tafirail 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. xiv. 


The uneertainCy begins with the first appearance of the 
word as ehekke-hslkn dukefuUe in the luliterative Morte 
Arthur^ the spelling of which Is veiy insecure. Conjectural 
derivations are fim Cuoxa v, (ME. choke, ckeke) with 
sense * full to choking *, or * choked full * t from Cheek <ME. 
ekeke. Choke eb.^) or the related ehokessachopn, faucea with 
sense 'full to the chops' ; from ME. CHOK,ehokke ?to thrust, 
ram in, in sense ' crammed full '. Either of the two former 
derivations would give an original long d (which might 
perhaps, however, he shortened in the combination); the 
third would give short S fiiom the beginning, Prob. there 
is a recent association with Chock so. and v., in some of 
their senaes. but the latter are too late to be the origin $ it 
is more likely that these senses have been developed under 
the influence of chockfull*, see Chock adv. In Eng. dial 

S ioRsaries, ckock-Jull is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
heflUel^ Whitby, Holdemess, Leicester, Warwicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, Kent; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, War- 
wicksh., StaflTordsh., Derby, Notts, E. A S. Lincoln, Rossen- 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland, Scotland, 
'ail parts of Ireland*, and 'among all English soldiers in 
the army Chuck/nll is in the Holdemess Gloss., and is 
reported from Norfolk, Suffolk, £. Ixmdon, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Ckoke-/Hll appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is usually entirely distinct from 
that of choke {ckodk, ckoo&k, ckowk, etc), the two words 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with each 
other ; ckoke-/nll\jo\n^ thus merely a book-spelling founded 
upon a cor\jcctural derivation.] 

Filled so as to leave no vacant space ; cram- 
ftill ; stuffed full ; full to suffocation.# 
a. Chock-full 

1 as 4 M Morte Arth. 1559 Charottez chokkcfulle chare- 
gyde with goldc 175s Smollett Per, Ptc. (1779) IV. ciii. 
397 Stow thyself chocque-full of the best liquor in the land. 
vnm Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 153 With a head 
chock-full of these impertinences, sfiae Bro, ymatkan I. 
106 Chock-full o' fight 1 guess. 1857 Hiiches Tom Brown 
i. (1871) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science. 1863 
Hawthorne oTd Home (1879) 63 Gardens ..chockfull of 
flowers. 1866 Dickrns Mugby J. 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal. 187s Helps Anim. 4- Mast. I zo, I hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts 1 ^ 1880 Punch 15 Mar. 
Z94/9 Speeches., chockful of puerile insolence. 

B. Chekefull 

7 a 1400 Marts A rth. 3605 [Ships] Charggede evyne cheke- 
full of cheualrouB knyghtes. 

7. Choke-full, choakfull. 

9633 T. James Voy. zoi The Bay . . fild choke-full. 1790 
Brule Trav Nile IV. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full cs8x7 Hogo TViA'x 4 Sk, VI, 979 Full of visitors; 
choke full of them, Landor Coronation Wks. (1846) II. 
611 Catafalcs, choak-full and moiintains-high. 1836 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph. Clouds 1. iv, Choakful of water. s8^ 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 996 We have a house choke full 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Night.c. saa Chests choakful 
with gold. z88o Punch 9 Feb. 64/9 It is .. choke-full every 
night. 

8. Chuck-full 

1770 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 550 He is Drunk . . Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. a i8s6 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
980 It is literally chuck full zfl|i4 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 598 
Volumes . . chuck full of droll little pieces. 183a Frasers 
Mag. VI. 148 Chuck-full and buoyant with good humour. 
1834 Crockett Tour doftm East 86 (Bartlett) To aiake 
chuck-full the ' measure of the country's glory 

Chook-hole : see Chock sb. 7. 
t Chock-tooth ■> Crkbk-iooth. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to ckok, 
Chokk sb:-] 

1901 Percyvall Sp. Did., Muela, the chocke toth, Dent 
utofarls. 1599 Minsiieu, Muela de baxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. Muela de encima, the upper chock- tooth. 

Chooky, a. dial [f. Chock sb.^ 7.] Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or impede 
motion. 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Cheeky, of a road, uneven, full 
of ruts and inequalities. 

Chooky, obs. form of Choky sb. 

Chocolate (tjifik^^l/t). Also 7 ohooolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, ohooaletto, -latte, ohookelet, 
jooolatte, Jaoolatt, 8 jooalat. [a. F. ckocoled^ 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolati *an article of 
food made of ecjual parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called ptochotl’ [Bombax 
ceiba] Simeon Diet, de langue Nahuatl Chocolati 
has no connexion whatever with the Mexican word 
ccteauall * cacao ’, or its modem corruption cocoa ; 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It is possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded chocolati with cacaua-atl, which was 
really a drink made from cacao.] 

1 . A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distinguished from cocoa, that made 
by dissolving chocolate cake (see next) in boiling 
water or milk. 

1604 E. GfRiMSTON] D' Acosta' teHUt. Indies nr. xxtl. 97 s 
The chiefe v&e of this Cacao is in a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. 166a H. Stubrrs {title\ The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chorolata. s6^ Pbfvs Diarv 94 Nov., To a 
Coffee-houHC, to drink iocolatta, very good. 1680 Evelyn 
Diary 94 Jan., They also drank of a sorbet and jaoolatt. 
1684 Frost 0/ 168 w (1844) 98 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
chockelet. 1708 Hickbeinoill Priett-er, ti. vi. 6 a Blest 
the Mahomeun Coffee, and the Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. 90 Apr., He aaked if she 
would take a dish of chocolate. 1843 PaBacorr Mexico t. 
V. (18(54) 43 The chocolate — ^ftom the Mexican chocolati,— 
DOW so common a beverage throughout Europe. 
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A P**te or cake compoied of the teedi of the 
c»e»o-fruit roeited ud ground, sweetened end 

flavoured with TsnUla and other snbitsnoes. This 

Is used to make the beverage (sense i), and alto 
eaten in yarions comfits. 

Lovell 70 Cacao .. the confection 

ther«^C^Uto. Stubbs pJSi” 

^e beet ^ocolau, calld Chocolate* ^yal, will coet^aix 
BhillinwMs pence each pound, idae Gas, No. 

1750/4 Chowfatte Is sold, from ax. 6 rf. to 5*. per Pound. 
1710 Swi^ (*767) III. a; The chocolate iia present, 
ma^. for Stella, F. Johnston CW Camm, 

L>in 1. 334 ^ ne chocolate is made up into sweet cakes. 

3 . tKiToneouBly applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or seed. 06 s. 


*7aS Jwnson, Chocolate^ the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in inpd. Diets J. Mabtyn Hausseau's Bot, yfo There 
are four orders .. Chocolate \,T 69 obroma Cacaa\ is in the 
first. 

4 . Chocolate colour. 

i77d Withering Bot, Arrattgrm. (1796^ IV. 167 Pileus 
prying from deep chocolate to chesuut. 1883 Scamth 
Rom. Brit, xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
cr^m colour,^ yellow, and chocolate. 

D. as adj. Chocolate-colouied ; dark brown. 
1771 GoLosm. Haunch Venison 95 * The tripe’, quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 Withering Bot, 
Arrangem. (1796) IV. aoa Pileus witn black, brown, and 
chocolate stnues. 1869 Daily Nows 34 Apr., A Cariboo 
y^ng lady of chocolate complexion. 

5 . attrib. and tomb., as chocolaie-bt-ownt -cake^ 
•colour, -crimson, -cup, -maker, -pot, -puff, -red, 
-seller', -coloured, -confectioning, adja. ; chocolate- 
oream, a confcwtion made from chocolate ; ohoco- 
late-mill, (a) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the bevei age ; 
(^) a mill in which the roasted and crushed seeils of 
the cacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate; ohooolate-nut, the cacao-fruit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a nut ) ; 
ohooolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Oeum canadense, u.sed as a mild tonic ; also 
the plant iti.elf; chooolate-tree, the cacao-tree, 
Theobroma Cacao. Also CHOcoi.ATfi-HouaJi:. 

1879 Rood Chromatics xi. 165 Good representations of 
olive.greens or *chocolate*browns. s88a Gartien xi Nov. 
417/3 The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory H, 34 A deep brown, or *chocolate 
colour. 184s Ftorisfs fml. 15 A daik *chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat. 1848 Gage IVest. hid xv. (1655) 104 ITie 
*Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas. x88a Garden x8 Nov. 
^51/3 Flowers, .of a rich ^chocolate-crimson. 1757 Miller 
in rhil. Trans. L. ap Ten or twelve *chocolate-cups of the 
%irater, 188a H. Stuuue tnd, Nodar v. 78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good . . to be an 
ingredient. 1703 Lo^. Gas, Na 3891/3 Lackered Tea- 
Tables, *Chocolat- Mills. 1789 Mrs. Kaffald Eng, House, 
kpr. (1778) ao7 Mill them with a chocolate mill, to raise the 
froth, and take it off with a spoon as it rises. 1751 Sir J. 
Hill Mai. Mod. (J.), The cacao or ^chocolate nut is a 
fruit of an oblong figure. 1878 Marvell Mr, Smirko Wks. 
187s IV. 80 To come to church with their *chocalatte pots. 

Mrs. Rapfald Eng, Honsekpr. (1778) 377 1 o moke 
^Chocolate Puffs. 188a Garden 8 Apr. 330/1 The CTOuiid 
colour is yellow, that of the markings a *chocolate-red. 166a 
H. Stubhb tnd. Nectar Pref. 10 The mixture, .is. .confined 
only to the common *Chocolata-sellers. 183a Vog, Subst, 
Food 37a The Cacao, or *Chocolate>trce. 

b. Chocolate north, gale : see quots. 

1809 Damfier Voy, II. 11. i. 39 The next day having a 
brisk N.W. Wind, which was a kind of a Chocolatta North, 
we arrived at Port Royal. Ibid, iii. vi. 63 The Wind con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. 1887 Smyth 
Sailor* s IVortl-bk,, Ckocolate-gaU, a brisk N.W. wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish main. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.) Cho'oolat* v., to 
drink chocolate; Ohooolait«*Bqn« a., pertaining 
to chocolate ; t Oliooola'tloRl a., of the nature of 
chocolate ; |] 01iooola.tl9‘r [F.], a maker or seller 
of chocolate. 

1850 B. Taylor El dormio xxxvii. (i86a> 38 We arose in 
the moonlight, chocolated in the comedor. or dining-hall. 
1881 Daih Tol. a Mar. 5/3 The late M Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame. 1851 Wads worth Chocolate 14 As for the 
rest of the ingredients which make our Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. sSn Daily Nows aj Apr. 5/3 Sugar workers, 
liquorice refiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers. 

t dLOCOlata-llOUBd. Obs. A house for the 
supply of chocolate as a beverage. Also atlrib. 

X694 Luttrbll Br^f Rol. (1857)111. 341 The lord Cholm- 
ley and Mr. Bertie (vico-chombeimln) quarrelling yestcr- 
day at the chocolate house, went 8ut to fiffht. 1895 Con- 
caxvB Looo/or L. 1. i, A chocolatfc-house lampoon. 1715 
M. Davies Aiken. Brit. I. PrA 49 In the common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat* Houses. 1704 Lond. Gat. Na 
8370^ All Keepers of Coffee or Chocolate- Houses. 1781 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. clxi. aoa Seldom seen but at New- 
market and the chocolatehouse. 

li Ohodohod. A Hebrew word 13 * 1 ? kadkbd 
• a sparkling gem, prob. ruby ’, left untranslated by 
the LXX- as x^PX^P> by Jerome as chodchod, 
which was ictained by Wyclif and the Douay ver- 
sion. Coverdale has ‘ Christair ; 1611 ‘agate*. 

138a Wyclif Etth. xxvil. 16 Bijs, and silk, and chodchod, 
that is, precious marchaundise I13W epehod, ether auerde 
peisl. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid,, !• me linnen, and silke, and 
choddiod. 

Choda (tjM). str. pa. t of Chide ». 


it Ohmix (kr*nikA). [Lat., a. Gr. A 

dry measure of ancient Greece, variously estimAted 
at one quart, and i| pints imperial measute. 

1893 Holland Fluiarch's Mor. 13 Sit not upon the 
measure Cbosnix. i8fi» H« Morb Myst. Godl. v. xvi. *83 
If one Choenix of wheat be jmld for a penny. 1858 Htoiua 
. 'chi 3 i*i 


^.Arist^h, (187B) IX. 810 Pay. .a chomix of chiStv 

Chosrogryl: see Cbkkoohil, the coney. 
Ohoff(e, obs. f. Chocou, Chufp. 

Clioffar (tJp'fM). Sc. [By-form of Chafeb, 
Chauffek, ad. mod.F. chauffair, f. chauffer to 
heatj A small portable furnace or chafing dish, 
xvpS Mas. Caloerwooo Jonm. (188^130 Hu tea-kettle 
boiling on a choffer. s88o-8 Chambers nn^t. a v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer. 1883 Sir R. CThristibon Auto- 
biog. 1 . ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer. 
t Chofflng-alsh. Sc. Obs. A variant of Chaf- 


ing-dish : cf. prec. 

1889 A. Hay tr. St. Germain's Physician aaj (Jam.) Make 
balls, which ye shall put on coals, in a chofling-dish. 

ChoflnGh, obs. form of Chaffinch. 

Choghe, obs. form of Chough. 

Chogset (tjp’gset). U. S. [Indian name.] A 
small, edible, salt water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United States from Delaware north- 


ward ; the Burgall. 

1848-^ Bartlett Diet. Amor. s.v. Burgall, other names 
. .are. .Chogset, the Indian name. ' 

Choice (tjols), sb, Perms : 5-5 ohoya, 4 ohola, 
5 7 ohoyae, 6-7 ohoiae, ohoyoe, 6- oholoo. 
[ME. chois, choys, a. OF. chois (mod.F. cMx), f. 
chois-ir to choose, i hoisir (ONF. coisir) is 
cognate with Pr. causir, chausir, whence Olt. 
ciausire, OSp. *cosir (m cosido seen\ Pg. *cousir 
(in cousimento choice) Romanic ^causire ad. Ger. 
kausjan, in Gothic, to try, test, prove, taste, deriv. 
of kiusan, pa. t. kaus, to try, test, prove, discern, 
perceive, see, Choose. The Rom. vb. had also 
ill early times the senses ‘perceive, see*, as well as 
‘discern, choose*. The Fr. word chois sup- 
planted the OE. eyre, early ME. hire, cureji) 
WGcr. kuri OTeut. kuzi-z, f. kus- weak grade 
of kens- to Choo.se. 


The fact that hire, cure, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any current inflexion 
of Choose, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suagested relationship to choose, chose, 
chosen, without doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word. The continuous mutual influence of the 
lb. and vb. is evidenced by the fact that there arose also a 
sb. Choose and a vb. Choise.] 

1. The act of choosing ; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1x97^ R. Glouc (Rolls) 3415 pe strengeste wetchal bi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out Gower Lon/. 1 . 373 Of his 
owne chois. 1480 Cafcrave Chron. 58 Cosyn he [OctavianJ 
was onto Julius Cesar, and, be choys, his son. 1508 Filgr, 
Per/. ( W. de W. X5}i ) 3 b. Admitted as children by adoption 
or choyse. x5b8 M ORE Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 165/1 What 
coulde 1 do further than praye for s^ace togydemychoyce. 
1840 Quarles Enchirid, 11. xxtx, Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company. 0x887 More Antid, Ath. Pref. 
Gen. (17x3) 33 Being put to his choice whether he would 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

II. xli. 531 The choice of the people is the best and 
purest title to reign over them. xStb Kuskin Munera Pubv. 
Pref. (x88o) 15 In the choice of the elements of wealth. 
18^ Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
. . lay the choice of all future Protectors. 

b. To make choice of: to choose, select. To 
make a choice : to perform the act of choosing. 
To take one's choice', peril, orig., to take after 
selection ; but now usually, to choose what one 
will take or have. 

1581 Lambardb Eiren. 11. viL (1588) 2x4 This law requireth 
that he. .do therwithall make choise. x6si Bible Acts xv. 
7. x66o Blount Boscobst 1. (x68o) 50 The Colonel made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak. z8^ Milton P, L. xi. zox 
Take to thee from among the Cherubim Thy choice of 
flaming Warriours. 1717 De McASyst. Magic L i. (1840^ ra 
A« if Heaven had not already made the best choice for u.s. 
i8ft| Miss Braddon /jrAmrtfv/ xxxvi. The dancers could take 
iheir choice in the motley crowd of dames and damsels, all 
masked. s88y J. Rab in Gd. Words 337 He made the 
choice then without a back-thou^t. 

o. By, for, of (t in, with) choice ; by prefer- 
ence. Without choice : without distinction, indis- 
criminately. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1x0x4 Twey men were yn 
choys to take. 1570-8 Lambardb Peramb. K eat (x8a6) aSo 
Since, .his workes without choice be condemned as Hereti- 
call. 1581 Mulcastbr Positions xxiok. < X887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any blemish 
vnto them? 1885 Panch 3 May szoa, Cutting blasts of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East for choice. x886 Miss Braddon 
Like 4 Uni. xxxiv, I have ties in Kilru^h .. otherwise, for 
choice I should infinitely prefer Chadford. 

2 . The power, right, or faculty of choosing; 
option. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (G^tt.^ Mi lauerd has |»e sent word 
bi me To giue be choys of thiiiges thre. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. cUi, This sufilceth .. For to destroye our fre 
cho3rs eveiydele. 1413 Lydgate Piigr. Sowle iv. xxiii. 
(1463) 69 This ia nought in thyn choys. 1573 Tussbr Husb, 
(1878) 9M, I must (no choice) away of force like posting 
horse. 1683 Cowlkv Ess. v. Garden, Happy art Thou 
whom God does bless With the full choice o( thine own 


Avis*. iVfe* L 8a^ 1 .hays 

IhM ihy eholcs ef the Manner In which Khan will die. 

toAG^MonechiNisei, 
do as one pleases {obs.). At choki : at plenwre. 
TV hmts om's eMct : to have the right or privilege 
of choositig. 

igli OtAPTOM CAflimr. II. B48 IfMuheCMaeiileB wntM 
keepe the peace, let them be at Khalr chdlaa. idi| T. 
SrocKaa Ch, Warros Lowe €. ii. 34 That euary mafi . . 
maie be at hit free oholsa to to vse them, etc. een W. 
RoaaaTioii Phrmeol. Geo, $yk We may be at cur choice ; 
In nostra potestate est ; maau est sUum. sfio Lamb Lett, 
to Masming a Jan., 1 have chosen that CUcleh if ever I 
should have my choice. 1887 ^Mtsaoemn AbrnraHtadm 
370 These, with the two coefficients, .taldng them at cho^ 
furnish the values, etc. liysMaa. ALsxANDaa TU Wooiotdt 
xxxiii, 1 should not hesitate for a moment, had 1 the choice. 

o. Hobson's choice*, the option of taking the 
one thing offered or nothing. 

Named from Tobias HobeoiKthe Cambridge carrier (com* 
memorattd by Milton in two Epitaphs^ who let out borsefi, 
end is seid to have oompelled customers to take the honie 
which happened to be next the stable-door, or go without. 
See Spectator 1713 No. 509. 

i860 $. Fisher RusHchs Alarm Wks. (1879) laS If m thb 
Case there be no other las the Proverb is) then Kobsoo’i 
choice. . which is, chuse whether you will have this or none. 
1891 Wood Alh. Oxon. U. 331 The Masters were left to 
Hobsons choice, to choose Bennet end no body else, aiyet 
T. Ward Eng. Rif/. <17x8^ 336 (D.) Where to elect there is 
but one, Tis HoMon’s choice. Take that or none, a 1734 
North L(/e Ld. Guildford (i8t>8) 1 . 183 (D.) They wanbm 
a competition to make the money fly! and they sakf, 
Hobson’s choice was no choice. 1858 K. S. SuaTasi Asm 
Mamma xliil. It was a case of Hobs^’s choice with them. 
8. That which U apccially choseu ot to be 
choBtn on account of its excellence, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘ pick *, ‘ dower *, elite. 

Fadyam VII. 533 The seyde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in Englonde, tliat e cunne therof was solde for a marke, ft 
xxr. the choyse. 1811 Biblb Gen. xxiii. 6 Hears vt, my 
Lord . .in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead, idea 
K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 1x847) *91 Our enemies [welre] 
thlrteene hundfM men and bo^ . . and those of the choice 
of Peru. 187s Milton P. R. iii. 3x3 l*he flower and choice 
of many Provinces. 1^5 Gibbon Mite. Wks. (18x4) 11 . W5 
The choice of a chosen library. 1878 Browning La Saisiao 
30 What I think were. .Most the choice for quiet, 
b. concr. A choice or picked company. 

159s Shaks. yohn II. L 73 A brauer chos’ve of dauntleise 
spirits. .Did neuer flote upon the swelling tide. 

4 . Abundance and variety to choose from ; scope 
or field for choice. 

(1488 Cf. Choone sb. 3.] 1588 CoGAN Haven Health vi. 
(16 j6) 39 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is great 
choice to bee had. 15^ Shake. Tam. Shr. i. i. 138 Faith 
(as you say) there’s small choise in rotten apples. 1817 
Markham Caval. 1. <;6 In England where we have so many 
cboyces of good foocles. 1700 Wallis in Collect, (Oxf. Hist 
Soc.) 1 . 314 Here is more choise of tutors to be had* b 8|| 
Hr. Martinsau I.ooni y Lugger l v. 80 She hod an unusuil 
choice of cambrics and silks. 


b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. v. x6 So Diuine So full repleata 
witn choice of all delights. 1808-9 Br. Hall Medit. Cant. 
iii. (1808) Dedic., 1 offer them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc. 

6. The peiBon or thing chosen or selected. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W.wx.Vt. siQui, M. Slender would speak 
a word with you. An. 1 come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. 1897 Drvden Vtrg, Past, x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Desarts are my Choice. 17JU Swain Hymn, * Come ye 
souls* iv, His commandments llien become their happy 
choice. 


b. A person (or thing) to be chosen, rare. 

1808 Temple of Truth 34a No man. .will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are tnc best Choice. i8s8 Mill Brit. 
India III. 1 35 Pointed him out as a most eligible choice, 
t 6. Care in choosing, circumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. Wi^ choice (F. avec choix ) : ele- 
gantly. Obs. 

1583 Stubhes a Mat. A^s. 11. ao Therefore In my lodge- 
ment is there great choise to be made of schoolmaisters. 
z6a5 Bacon Apophthepnes Pref., They were collected with 
ludgement, and Choice. dUrg Milton P. L. 11. 4x5 Here 
he Imd need All circums^tion, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffice. 1785 H. Walpole Otranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and with choice, 
t 7 . Special value, estimation. Obs. 
z8oz Shaks. All's Well iii. viL a6 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. 


8. An Alternative : used both in the exact and 
the loose senses of that word, i.e. of the terms 
between whicli one may choose, or a term which 
may be chosen. 

1794 Palby Evid. II, ix. § 3 (1817) 369 Death or conversion 
was the only choice offered to idolaters. ^1871 Fbebman 
Norm. Cono. IV. xviiu 146 In dealing with william the 
Conaueror there were only two choicea unconditional sub- 
mission and resistance to the last. t8?o Green Short Hist, 
v. I X. 3x7 The rafiual of the French sovereign . . left no 
choice for him but war. 1886 Athenstum 30 Qct. 585/x If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be rigidly 
scientific. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as choice-making, -picked, 
-worthy ; ohoioe-drawn, chosen with special 
care ; t ohoioe-mote, a meeting for election. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. Prol.34 These cull’d and^^choyse- 
drawiie Caualiers. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxviii, 104 
He thought y* God without any *choycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. i8t8 Bolton Elbrus iv, U. 
367 In the first conutial assembly, or ^choysa-moote. 



CHOIOX. 


870 


OHOIB. 


N. Bacom Hist. Disc, iu 3 A *chcMCc-p!ck«d place from al 
the earth. 18^ J. Grotk TresU, Moral Idsas viii. (16^6) 
i<n Ideals, .of deed worthy conduct, .of ^choice worthy aim. 
Ohoioe U/oia), a. I'orms : 4 ohoys^ ohoia, 
5 7 ohoiae, 6-7 ohoyae, ohoyoe, 6- ohoioe. 
[Prob. clue to association of the native aclj. Cms 
with the prec. sb.] 

1 . Worthy of being chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special excellence. 

131U-70 Ale,r. 4 Viaii. 7317 Him a chalis ful chois wih 
good diere bringen. c 1350 ff 7 //. Faletnc 400' William |iat 
choys child in to his chaumber ledde. c 1^ Dtstr. Troy 
490 'l*he Knightes .. Intill a chaumber full choisc chosen 
here way. c tggg Harpsfielo Divorce lien, VIII (1878)33 
Among the select and choice peo^ilc of God. 1597 Hookkb 
Keel. Pol V. Ixii. 9 8 The one with the choicest wits, the 
other with the multitude. i6ob Warner Alb, Eng, xii. 
iKxiv. (1619^ 308 A Choyner is not here. 1648 Fuller Holy 
4 Pro/, at. iv. xiii. -^02 In discourse her words are rathv 
fit then fine, very choice and yet not chosen. 1738 Pors 
Hor, Sat. 11. vi. 136 In a sea of folly toss'd, My choicest 
Hours of Life arc losL i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i. 974 
'i'he secretary had . .given n choice toast, sung a choice song, 
b. Often in the Shaksp. phrase, ckoice spirit. 
1591 Smaks. 1 Hen. VI^ v. lii. 3 Ye choise spirits that ad- 
monish me. x6ot — Jul. C, in. i. 163 The Choice and 
MaNter Spirits of this age. 1815 Scott Gny M. xxxvii, A 
being perfectly diffeTent from the choice spirit of the even- 
ing before, Buckle OW/rr. III. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the cnniceht spirits in the Churdi. 

2 . Selected with care and judgement, wcll-cliosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

t|^ SiiAKR. L. L. L. V. i. 17 A most singular and choise 
KpUhat «8 s3 -- Hen. Vll/ i. iL 162 Wishing me to per- 
mit. .my Chaplaine, a choyce huwre ‘I'o heare from him a 
matter of some moment. 1669 Bunvan HolvCitie 138 Two 
choice Metaphors.^ 1603 W. Kodektson Phraseol. Gen. 339 
Hiings delivered in cnoice words; Electit verbis Hictatm 
res. 1807 WoRoaw. Resol. 4 Indep. xv, Choice woid and 
measured phra'^e, above the reach Of ordinary men. 

1 3 . Oi fxfrsons : Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative. Ofii. or /Hal. 

1616 Pas^nil » EafA. iv. 987 I’lc make the aire Court thy 
choice care with soft delicious sounds. 1651 Jer. Tavlor 
Holy Livitte i. fi i He that is choice of his lime, will also 
be choice of his conmany and choice of his actions. 1656 
Sanderson Serm, Ps. xix. (1689) 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his way throughout. 

b. Careful of{over)^ as valuing liighly; making 
much of. Chiefly dial. 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Matt xxtx, 10^ Many of the latest 
sailor songs, .which they were very choice of. 1875 Sussex 
Gloss. (E, T), S.' S.V., * He uint col but two brockyioes, but 
he's middlin' choice over them, 1 can tell ye.' 1681 Skropsh. 
Gtoss.i * 1 'hcy han but that one little lad, and they bin 
mighty choice and tid on him.' 1888 W. Somerset Wd~bk., 
Terrible choice man about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her daughters. 

0 Fastidious (as to diet) ; * nice \ 
x888 Perksh. Closs.^ Choice or Chice^ difficult to suit as 
regards food. 

4 . quasi-A^/z/ Exceedingly. 

c S400 Destr. Troy 9303 Achilles was choice fayne, chcrit 
hym the belt 11 r. 

Clioiceftll (tfoi sful'), a. rare, [f. Choice sh. 
+ -FUL.] Full of choice : a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing, b, Oflering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

159X Spbnskr Muio^oimos 150 None of these.. Mote 
please liis fancie ..His clioicclull sense with every change 
doth flit. 1605 Sylvester Du Kartas 11, ii. Colonies 460 
For costly toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Hecrc’s 
choice-full Plenty. 

Clioiceless (tjol'sles), a. rare, [f. Choice sb, 
+ -LE8.S.] Without choice; incapable of choosing. 

Hammond Fundamentals xvi. (J.) That dead, choice- 
less creature, xfigg Fuller Ch. Hist, yi. U845J 111 . 137 In 
that Age there was a cIuiiLcU'sse choice, that Monks, or 
none at all, should write onr English Histories. 

Choicely (tjoi sli \ aiiv. Also 6 ohoaelie ; and 
?ee Choice a. [f. Choice a. k -lt In a choice 
manner: with careful choice, with special care, 
carefully, specially, discriminatingly ; daintily, ex- 
quisitely, excellently. 

<-1350 Will. Paleme 175s The posterne of that perles 
erber, That was to Metiers chaumber choisli a joyned 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3779 My Sister F.xiona fro scruage to 
brynge. That shal choisly your charge, c 1495 Leg. 
Rood 9 18 To seche a cbilde kttt choisly chocs In maydenes 
blode to blome. 1570 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.)i37 cuerie 
Hepamte kinde of leartung and studie . . ye must follow, 
choselie a few, and chieflie some one. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
iL vi. Z9 Choycely picked out from all the rest. s6io Guil- 
LiM Heraldry (x6ri) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely. 
1676 H. Vaughan Thalia Redtv, (x8s8) aaz lliis they do 
most slow Because most choicely. s68i Chbtham A ngler's 
Vesde^mec, tv. J ip (1689) 50 So choicely handl'd, as not to 
be in the least braised. 1797 in Nicolaa IHlP* Mslsoei 11 . 456 
Our Ship . . will be chotoely manned. iSga Tbnnvsom Palace 
yfrf xxxvii, Below was all mosaic choicely plann'd. t8te 
RusKtN Mtmera Pulo. (1680) 60 To furnisa choicely his 
stable, or his cellar. 

Choioexi680 (tjoi sn^). [f. Choioe a, + -NI88.] 

1 . Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitness. 

1636 B. Jonron Discov. fR.), In choiceness o^hrase, round 

and cleane compositiem of sentence. Reynolds 

Serm. Hosea Epist., The ChoioeneiM of the Auditory mi^t 
require the exactest preparation. 173a Capper-Plate Mag. 
vi, Mrs. North's .. flower-garden .. ID neatness, and the 
choiceness of iu contents. 1877 Mas. Foerebter Migmea 
1 . 964 The choioeness of the cuisine. 

2 . Discrimmation in choosing ; fastidiousness. 


01869 J. Goodwin Filled w. tks Spirit (1867) 109 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom to shew itself. 01887 H. 
More Antid, Aik. Pref. Contents (1719I x His caution and 
choice-ness in the Managing such arguments. b 888 J. W. 
Skerbr Worldly Tales 76 He won the appellation of 
* Spates', from a supposed excessive choioeaess bi the 
sefection of that equipment. 

OhoU. Cutlery, The name of the indentation in 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ^ tang * or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the corresponding part of any knife where the 
catting edge ends. Hence Oholl r.. to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife ; Olioller, an in- 
strument for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant : it is also in use in cutlery establish- 
ments in U.S. (A^ 4 Qy 7th S. Vll. 197, 1889). 1888 in 
Addy Shej/ield Gl. x^ — in M 4 Q. 9 Men. 199 This 
filing cutler«t Call 'choiling', and they do it by means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file, .one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation, .it is a rounding off. 

Choir, quire sb. Forms: a. 3 Quer, 

3-6 quara, 4 queor, quasrr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
5-6 qwera, qwaar, 6 quaare, uor/Jk, qwhare, 
where ; 6-7 queere. 0 . 5-6 quyre, queyare, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiare, 6- quire. 7. 7- 
ohoir, (8 ohoire). [ME. guery quere^ a. OF. cuer 
choir of a church (raod.F. chceur) L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med.L.) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church ; a. Gr. xopor dance, company of danoers 
or singers: cf. Chobus. The change fiom ME. 
quire, to quyer, quire, goes exactly with that of 
orere B.nA frere’Ko brier, friar. The spoken word 
is still quire, though since the close ol the 1 7th c. 
this has betn fictitiously spelt choir, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. chofus, or \*.chaeur, 
I’he spelling <niire has never been altered in the English 
Prayer-book. .Some people affect to pronounce choir 1 koi *4 

1 . The organised body of singers in cathedral or 
church service. 

t a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church engaged in performing the church service : 
formerly moic or less coextensive with Chapter. 
Obs. 

c <300 . 9 /. Brandan 305 Tuclf other freres of the queor. 
c X305 E, E. P. (1863) 82 Allc ^ Canounx of ke queor. 15x8 
Wriothrlslev Chiyn. 11875) 1. la The Bishop of London, 
with all Powlea quier, receaued him. 151^ Chron. Gr. Friafs 
75 The q wcer of Powllei had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service in a ^urch or chapel. 

A cathedral choir consists of the vicars choral or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and choristers. This body is divided 
into two sets of voices sitting^ in the south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respectively decani and cantoris li. e. 
dean's and precentor's side! who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some castes the positions are reversed.) 

c xjjlto WvcuF Wks, (i88o« 19a Whanne her ben fourty or 
fyfty in a queer kra or foure . . lorclUs schullen knacke 
most deuout seruyee kat noman schal here k« sentence. 
iMf T. Wilson Rhet. 76 b. The Chaunter. .made the whole 
q^r, that then was redy for syn^ng, to fall streight a 
laughyng. 1997 Morlky Introd. Mus, 156 To haue jHaide 
it on the orgunes with a quier of singing men. 1638 Milton 
Fenseroso 169 Let the pealing organ blow To the full voic’d 
quire below. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. iii. 907 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir mode no 
part in the. .orders, which St. Peter and St. Paul had. .ap- 
pointed. x 8 s 3 Byron Juan xiii. Ixii, The silenced quire. 

OusuLEY Counterp. xiv. 91 In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirable to nmke the harmoi^ of each choir 
complete. x88o Grove Diet. Mas. s.v., 'Choir' is used 
for the singers in churches of kinds; and for the por- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number of 'choirs*. 
X884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 34 The choir answers 
from the organ loft. 

t c. transf. The singers in the Jewish temple ; 
also, in a heathen temple. Obs. 

Wyclif Judg. ix. 97 The querys maad of synpers, 
Ihei wenten into the temple of her god. — Nek xli. 30 
1 'wo queris of men preisende stoden in the bous of Go<£ 
xfigz Hobbes Lernaih. ni. xxxiii. 909 The Psalmes were 
written . . for the use of the Quire, xbqn Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 

2 . That part of a church appropriated to the 
singers ; spec, the part eastward of the nave, in 
which the services are performed, separated from 
the rest of the building by a screen or screens, 
usually of open work; the chancel. (Now so 
called chiefly in cathedrals and such large churches 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) 

iao7 R. Glouc. 4593 (Rolls) At glastinbury hi.s bones sukke 
me fond . & k«re at-nore kc beye weued ' amydde ka quer 
ywis. X37S Barbour Bruce xx. 993 In a fair towme in the 
queyr. a lAgfi Le Morte A rth. 31 28 I n A chapelle, Amydde 
the quere, That bold baron they Seryed thare. 1480 Kobt. 
Devyll 30 He went . . Towardcs the quyere. 1480 Caxtom 
Chron, Eng. ccli. 333 He lyeth worshipfully in a new chapel 
on the south-syde of the quyre. 133$ Fisher Wks. 1. ^ 
Comming to the ouire. — 34^ Qusrer. 1549 Prayer Bk. 
Edw. VI, Mom. Pr, Rubric, 'The priett beyng in the queer 
ahoU begynne wyth a loude voym the Lordes prayer. 1988 
ORArroM Ckroa, XI. 956 Buried in the Quier, or upper parte 
of Paulee Churcbe. imx Vestry Bks, tSurtees) 966 The 
forme on the north sida of the aueare. x6m Brerbtom 
Trav, (1844) XX5 Divine aervioa . . u perforawalii the quira 


or chanoeL b88e Bk, Com, Frtmer, Mom, p Evea.Fretyer 
Rubric, In Q^utreB and Plmces vraere they aing, here foUow- 
eth the AnUiem. 1708 Kbbsev, Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of k when Divine Service b aaid or 
sung. 9751 Chambbms Cyel,, In nunneries, the choir 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church, 
separated by a grate, where the religious sing the ofiScc. 
zSis WoRDsw. White Doe 1. xxa Can she be grieved for 
quire or shrine Crushed as if by wrath divine ? S 9 fq Parker 
/llust. Goth. Archil. 1. iv. xoa St. Hugh's choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the earliest building of the pure Gothic s^le, . 
that has been . . found in Europe. 1875 -— Glots, Archii, s.v. 
Church, I'he name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
but usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or large churches. 187^ B. Tavlor 
IV. iii. if. ette The rising, .son already lights the choir. 

tram/, xuoa Shaks. Sonn. Ixxiii, Th^ boughes which 
shake against the ouuld Bare ruin'd quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 

+ b. Phrase. To keep ends choir (cf. to keep 
Chapel). Obs, Prov. To rob the church to mend 
the choir, etc. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 566 Fye, preest. .Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. cxszo Barclay Mirr. Gd. Mann. (1570) civj, 
Uncouer not the Church, therewith to mende the quere. 
X5Z4 >- Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (1847) 17 Some pill the churcbe, 
therewith to Icade the quere. 15x6 Will of R. Peke, Test. 
Ebor. V. 74 All other Clarkes that kepes daly tber where \yi. 
Sc. Proved, He rives the kirk to theik the quire, 

+ c. Lady quire : - Lady chapel. Obs, 

sgts Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 36 To be Juried ..In tha 
Lady qwere. 1950 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture {jB66) 
166 Ve alter in our lady gwerre . . ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre. 

fd. As a place for the Chukch-bucrets. 

i^x Cleveland /’ arwr. RebeUScot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. z666 Dryden 
Ann. Mirah. ccxxix. Some run for buckets to the hallow'd 
Quire. 

3 . gen, A company of singers ; spec, an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, etc. ; a 
choral society or institution. 

a X952 Udall Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 86 Let me fet your 
quier, that we may haue a song. 1595 Pedleds Prophecie, 
We foure will make an honest quere ; I will follow, ii the 
Pedler will bcffin. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (x^) jj 6 
What Princes Quire of Miisick can excell That which within 
this shade docs dwell ? 1770 Langiiornb Plutarch (1679) 1 . 
566/x The choirs which the cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo. . «• Downes Lett. Cant. Countries 1 . 107 A 

choir of fair singers of Brientx usually accompanies the 
party. s68o Grove Diet, Mus. II. a6x During this winter 
(X837-6] Felix [Mendelssohn] . . formed a select choir of 16 
voices, who met at his house on baturday evenings. 

b. transf, and fig. of angels, birds, echoes, etc. 

xgpa Shake Ven. 4 Ad, 640 Still the quier of ecchoes 
answer. x6a8 Bacon Sylva | 953 Where Eccho's come 
from severall Parts . . they must . . make as it were a Ouire 
of Fxrcho’s. i8s8 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 115 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires. 1867 Mil ton P. L. xii. 
360 They, .by a Quire Of squad rond Angels hear his Carol 
sung. 1679 '5 CoMBFR Comp Temple i. x. I3 I'he great 
Mystery of the Trinity, whi^ the Celestial Choir own by 
their 'Trisagium. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) *86 Feather’d 
Quires that warVrled in the shade. x88o E. White Cert. 
RiEg. 89 As if a quire of angels filled the firmament with 
their songs. 

4 . Each of the nine ordcTs of angels in the 
heavenly hierarchy. 

s84a R. Carpenter Experience iii. iv. 17 Say. .that there 
are nine Orders, or Quires of Angels. X667 Milton /’. L, 

III. 666 Hath brought me [Satan] from the Quires of Cheru- 
bim Alone thus wandring. x8^ Kincsi fy Saint's Trag. 

IV. ii. 229 My report Shall . . win the quires of heaven To 
love and honour oim. 

6 . Cf. Chorus sh. i. 

a- A band of dancers, or of dancers and singers 
(in ancient heathen worship, etc.). 

X696 Cowley Pindar Odes (16^' ai Lo how the Years to 
come, a numerous and well-fitted Quire, All hand in hand 
do decently advance, And to my .song with smooth and 
equal measure dance, xsfiq Gou)sm. Trav. 943 How ofttm 
have I led thy sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire. x8x8 Shelley Islam in. xxiii. Like 
a quire of devils, Around me they involved a giddy dance. 

+ b. A dance (or ?a carol). Obs. rare. 

X5IS CovBRDALB Lam. v. 14 Our mery quere [i8zi our 
dance] is turned in to mourninge. 

6 . gen. An organized company or collection, a 
band (of persons, or fig. of things) ; sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 
order as of dancers. (Cf. Chorus sb. 3.) 

2389 WvcLip Song Sol, VL X3 Queres of tentes [Lat. choros 
castrvrum]. 19^ Shaks, liaids. H. 11. L 5s And then the 
whole quire h<^. their hips, and Ioffe, xeas Bacon Hem. 
VII y zos The Kina; euer willing to put hiinsclfe bjto the 
Consort or Quire of all religious Actions. 169a Rav Crea- 
tion I. 59 The Hypothesb of every fixt Stars being a Sun. . 
and having a Quire (1704 choire] of Planets .. moving about 
him. Ibid, 11. (1704) 309 Nature which hath so wilfully 
ranked and disposea this Quire of our Teeth. ^ s8u King 9 - 
LEV Glancus (1878) Z9 The whole choir of cosmicafsciences. 

7 . Comb.^ as in choir-hous?, ^service ; (in sense a) 
choir-aisle^ -chapel, -crypt, -door, -screen, -side, 
-stall ; ohoir-bo7, a boy who sings in a choir, a 
chorister ; t oholr-oopo, a cope worn by a member 
of a choir ; oholr-master, a leader or director of a 
choir ; ohoir-pitoh (A/kj.). see quot. ; ohoir-wise 
adv., in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. See 
also CHOtB-MAir, -obqan. 

1848 B. Webs CosU, Eeelesiol. 94 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, but has no zetwchoir or ^cboir-aklcsi 1837 
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THAcmT vU, He bMl bcM ft •chob.bor* 

® ^J*^**** 4 «»*» (1107) M7 Mottekes . . yreuatted ikire 

wJ in «queor-copeii. 1^ Rock CJk. Faihtr$ HI. h. 950 
Ail the cenonii Bndl cleriu • . took off the block (dioir* 
wpee ud eroM dftd in eurptioeft. Sib O. Scott 

Lfctm AfvA$t, 111 19 Hera •. we hove remuniiift the 

•choir;crypr. «5fi Te*t. M60r. V. Afore the *quera 
<lora in the church of Eit Drayton, igpe Wntiy Jtkt, 
<Surtees>e66 llie eeoonde lult from the qneere doora. s|Mb 
i»a// M»ti G. 97 Dec. e/x ’l*he boye in the Abbey choir .T 
boftrded m a *choir-houM, i6fo Rambot Htmitt. (x874> 
p. xlv, Choira have been oifaniied with great effect oy 
*choir-niaatere of mneical taMe and ikill. ttgi Rbidbl 
O rjwft 99 C^gana . . tuned either in the io>caiicdchainber> 

E tch .. or in the *choir>pitch, which waa a whole cone 
gher. 1643 CeoMWBu. Lf(t. to Jen. (CarMe), 1 raquire 
you to forbear your *choir.»ervice. 1774 T. Warton Ehj^, 
P0fity (1840) HI. 161 That part of our choir<servJoe called 
the motet or anthem. id6i Htvi.VN Hist, R^f, il v. 59 A 
tong lung *guire.wiiie . . Moses as Chanter. 

CAOir, quire (kw^iei), V, foet. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To sing, as a choir ; to sing in chorns. 

*S9® Skaks. Mtrch, F". v. i. 69 Still quirtng to the young 
eyed Cherubins. x6xo G. Flktchkr Christ's Viet. iv. ii. 
Among whose infant leave.s the joyous birdado quire. 1804 
Gmahamk Sabbath (18:59) o'-*/* With swuet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim] choir’d, 
b. trans, 

179* £. Darwin Bot, Card, 1. 18 To the sacred Sun, 
Spontaiieous Concords quired the matin strain. 

O. intr. To renound. as music sung by a choir. 
xSjB D. Moir Casa's Dirj^ Poet. Wfcs. 1861 I. 99 Where 
the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. 

Ilcnce Choiring, (luiriug vbl. sb, and ppL a, 

FBsr.UBSON Poems^ Ccnscience 1 No choiring war- 
blers tlutier in the sky. a 1843 Campbell Pofuts^ Finv fr, 
St. LeoiiartVs 131 In thundering Concert wiih the quiring 
winds. Jones Stns, 4- Rveni 6i Oceanic choirings. 

it7j B._ Taylor Faust I, iii. 60 Hark, the .. Sound of 
thetr quiring. 

Choired (kwai»id, kwaie-r^d), ///. a. rare. 
[f. Choiu sb. or V. + 

a. Assembled in a choir or company, b. 
Uttered in chorus, 

x^ Coleridge fVr Defiarf. Yearn From the choired 
gods advancing. 183B S. Urllamy Betrayal 44 Sweet 
unities, .such as from quired tongues will break. 1843 K. 
Jones Sens, ^ F%>ent 59 Choired cries. 

Choirist. rare. A chorister. 

1773 J. Rosa B'ratricide ii. 197 You my lively Choirists 
have perform'd Beyond my fleetest hope. 

Choiristert obs, form of Chokistkii. 

Choirmw, quireman (kwoi' jmpen). A 

man who sings in a choir ; a ‘ singing man *. 

1488 Will «/ Stahvortk (Somerset Ho ) A nrecst of goodc 
name . . & a goode quereman. 190a Bury Wilts (1850) 95, 
1 wyll that an honest prest and a qucermaii shall syiig for 
my soule. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kiuf^d. 11. (x88o) 16 Some 
others .. sing, whom Quicr men they call. x6xx Coi GR. 
Chorieuxt Queeremen, singingmen, qnirresters. 17M En- 
TicK London IV. 109 Choirnien, to sing muss daily. x888 
S. H. Lim B in Dublin Bni. Jan. 106 Koclioirinun. .should 
be able to consider himself a necessity to the choir. 

Choir organ, ohadr organ. [The latter is 
the original name. Chair ofgan^ if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents; 
and thus, even writers of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was tlie original. (See Hopkins 
and Kimbanlt f/ist. Organ (passim) ; Hawkins, 
^uot. 1776 ; Grove, Diet. Music s,v. choir of gan.y] 
Uiie of the aggregated organs (now usually three 
in number, the others being the peat organ and 
the swell organ) which go to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the three, and 
containing stops of a lighter character than the 
great organ ; used for accompanying a choir. 

o. 1606-7 A cc. -M'. in Carter Kinjfs Colt, Ch, (Camb. 1867X 
The pypes, arnies and scuichins of the chayre organ. 1613 
MS. Spectf. 0/ double organs tn Cathed. Ch. o/Worctr. In 
the chaire organ : x princip.'il of mettal, i diapason of wood, 
etc. 1666 Organ Agreemt. in Hopkins A Kimb. Hist. 
Organ \ i%rn i9x He shall set up in the choyre a double 
organ, consisting of gieat organ and ch.*iirc organ. X683 
MS. Agreemt. w. Father Smith {Durham A good, 

perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Clhair 
Organ. 1690 — Agreemt. for luidition to Organ 1 Durham 
MS.). Chear organ by artikels 1760-88 W. Boyce Catk. 
Music xii, It is recommended to . . play the Full Chair- 
Organ. 1796 V. Grefn Hist. lYonester 1 . 114 On this 
side the lesser or chair organ is seen. 

3. 1776 Hawkins Hist Music. IV. iso We in England call 
it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. 1804 W. 
Crotch Ten Anthems a6 Choir Organ. 1819 Kfces Cycl, 
S.V. Organ, The upper row it> appropriated to the swell, the 
middle to the great or chorus organ, and the lower to the 
choir or sofk organ. 1848 B. Weiib Cant. Ecclesiol 135 
There is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 1870 
Hiijrs Catech. Organ >1^78) i. 3 The first, or lowest Manual, 
which is called the Choir Organ contains pipes of a narrow 
measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
tone. 

tChoisa, V. Obs. exc. Pa. t. and pple. 
choieiad. Fonui: 6-9 oholae, 6 ohoyae, 7 
ohoyoe, 8 oholoe. [?a. F. chois-ir, in same 
sense ; or perh. rather an assimilation of Choosf v. 
(?in form chose) to the sb. chois. Choice, so that 
choice^ chaise would form a pair like aiivice, ad~ 
vise^ use, use, ^ss, glaze. If it had been only 
He., the oi might have originated as the 16th c. 


Sc. spelltnff of 9 , Ct the use of Cnooffli ehotef for 
choice, aduj wTo Choose. 

iflos Semi of Camee In Bhte Blanhet (tjEoT 17 (Jam.) We 
kaue power tiU cboya* a cheplaine till do divyn service, 
sgtfo DAue ir. SiekUnde Comm^ 3570, That they theai 
■eloea woulda choyse some eaperte Dluioe. agye Aaeiuii 
Seholesn, l (Arb.) 38 By certmn sura signes a man mey 
choise a colL IM,, To choise a good witte. Bbiqht 
Melanch. xxxvii, 941 The objects onely are to be choysed. 
s66| Sir G. Mackkniuc Reitg, Stoic i. u68() to 'fhey bave 
chois'd to teach Principles which seem ridlculoua a 1700 
Sc. PatquiU 1 x868 ' 188 And choye’d a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Majcweu. Be* Master ai (lam.) Let such 
as choise straw, be sura to put il on thi^. 1736 Mas. 
Cai-derwood JmL iv. (x864t 94 To choice a Scots name. 
/bid, V. 149 , 1 was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. 

Hence Chofaed ppl. a., cho«en, selected. 

1873 Tusser Hush. (1878) 133 Choised seede to be picked. 

tCko]c,OlLOUE6,V. Obs, [Of uncertain origin ; 
possibly a. F. ehotpuer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock : see Shock v. (Of this 
schokke might be a simple variant (see Ch) ; but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to heap ; cf. the 
sb. schokke in Promp, Pans. See Shock r^.2)] 
? To thrust, push, or drive with force ; to chokke 
togeder, to thrust or ram together ; to chokke thurgh, 
to thrust through. 

? a lAoo Morte A rth. 9956 Witha dnisyng spere he chokkes 
liym tnurghc. Ibid, 361^ Tharethe faiRe mi;ne fletyde. and 
one flode lengede, With cliefc chayncs of chare cfiokkode 
to-gedyrs. [£1400 Maundev. 959 Whan thei wil fighte, thei 
wille schokken hem to gidre in a plomn ; that ^if there be 
soooo men, men schalle not wenen, that there be scant 
10000.] 

Chokage (Ij^u'ked.:;). [f. Chokk + -AOB. Cf. 
blockage, stoppage."] A choked up state ; obstruc* 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Standard 16 Feb. 3^ The supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air. .When the cTiokage was cleared, the gas was 
found, .to be of the full quality. 

Choke (tpMk) [f. the vb. See note on sense 5 .] 

1 . What chokes or impedes rcspiiation : 

Chokes : the quinsy. Obs. 

iS6a Turner Herbal a. >44 a. It will heale y” dlReases of 
the sciatica and y' squynanHie or chokes. Ibid. 11. 164a, 
Good for the aquinancic or choukes. 
b. slang. Prison bread. 

*M 4 St. y<rx. Gaz. 4 Jan. xa/a He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘ choke *. 

2 . The action and noise of choking. 

1839 Dickfns Nich. NUk. xH, Miss Sciuoers. ,wae. .taken 
with one or two chokes and cat<htngH of breath. 1870 
.SwiNTiORNtt Ess, 4 - Stnd. (1B75' 6j Men l>orn dumb who 
cxpreHS by grunts and cliokes the inexpressible eloquence 
which is nut in them. 

•f 3 . A condition in which progress is entirely 
obstructed ; a block : a dcad-lock. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tfr SeBf. 57 As to a number beyond 
the iiumliers of Arithmetick, I .ask, Whether it will be even 
or odd ? if it be cither, we have the same choaks lor it that 
we had before ; and if it be neither, then 'tU no number. 
1715 WoDRow Corr. (18431 II. 58 Stnne . . who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain.^ 1709 /bid. 111 . 42B Pray for Uie Assembly; they 
are coming to a cliuak. 

4, A constriction ; the part of the paper tube of 
a firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page. Cf. (’HoKK V. 13 and Chokk-hore. 

1786 Sir B. Thompson in Phil. Trans. I.XXVI 987 The 
tube or cylinder, was . . perfectly cylindrical, .without any 
choak. X867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Choke, the nip of a 
rocket. 

6. The ma«;a of immature florets with their scales 
and down in the centre of an artichoke head. 

(This use Is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
Aki'i-choke (q V.), as having in its heart a * choke ’.] 

1736 Bailey I/oush. Diet, sa If many of them [leaves] he 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot so much, 
tnat much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. 1704 Mamtvn Eonsseau's 
Hot. VI. 6s The choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an assemblage of florets which are liegiriuing to be formed. 
x868 Daily Nenis 21 June s/8 We are stripping the artichoke 
'/cry fast. . we shall soon come I think to the choke, 
b. trans f. to similar things. 

1886 Mehalah x, Roses f liearing] hips, with bard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within. 

CllOkSp eb:^ Obs. or dial. Forms: ]>lural, 4 
obokes, ohookes, 5 Sc. ohokkeis, 8 9 Sc, 
ohoxiks, chowks, dial, obokee, ohuoks. [Of 
uncertain relations ; in some cases prob. merely a 
variant of Cbkkk ; but mod .Sc. chonvk (tjauk) 
suggests ON. kjdlki jaw-bone.] The fleshy parts 
about and under the jaws ; the chops. 

1330-1400 [see Cheek sh. 9 P]. c 1470 Henry lYallace v. 
i40Vndir the chokkeis[?chulkeiKl thegrouiKkn suerd gart 
glid By the gude mayle bathe hals and his crag bayne In 
sondyr straik. i88d Patterson Antrim 4 Dosvn Gloss., 
Chokes, the sides of the neck. s88d fV. Cornwall Gloss. , 
Chuck, the under part of the face ; the throat. ' I like 
a pig's chuck.’ Mod. Sc. Fat about the chowks. 

Hence Ohoke-band dial and Sc. (See quot.) 

x8e8 Jamieson, the small strip of leather by 

which a bridle is fastened around the jaws of a horse. 
*877 E. Peacock N. W. Lincointh. Gloss., Choak-band. 

Chokff (tp^*k), V. Pa. t. and pple. choked 
(tJilRkt). Forms : 4-5 oheka, [ohekyn], 5-ohoka, 


ISBKSlQis 

<6 Atio i omi, (asp. 

in madk eMD 0 eli0Vik8» 9 Se. 

ohwkf 9 tiiah idhiiek. Rara itr. p*. pple, in 7 
ohoekfo* [The early hiat)0«y la obeoute, the 
word be^ compftrhtlvely uvt, varia* 

tion ehakt and ehake, also found In AdHOXB, euhehet 
points l>aek to anOE. *€/M*aHfaeMan, of which 
the latter only is eaempllfled 1 8id)- 

Poisibly therefore eMt is an af^tio form of 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
Tentonic: but connexion with Chkxk sA, is path, 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTent. type 
*keukb»; since aMactan would also represent a 
stem *keith~, (The meaning of elecMl in Leeckd. 

II. 310 is doubtful. ^ cheek* or choke- illness.) 

Aasixlation between the two words Is sugfosted by the 

ME. double form of both, fkeke, choke \ in 1^. Se., ehouk 
to choke, and chmtks chops, faneeSt extenift] parts ftbout the 
top of the throat (see Chokb sb.Kean always aieociaied in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation ts fbrther illuo- 
trated by the verbs Athkoat, Throttlk, O. etdroste/n, L. 
Jugulart, and by querken. given by the Proftaptonum os ft 
synonym of chokei 'chexyn or qwerchyo (p.r. querkftnl 
sMjS/oco : chekenyd or qwericMyd (chowIcM or qiiarkened]fi 
sfdfocatHS, strangulatHs.’ This querkem to etrangie or 
choke is a denv. of ON. kverk, OHG. querea, dw angle 
below the cliin, in pk throat, fauces, « 8 c. chooks. 

The normal MK rapr. of ^c/ocian waa eheke\ ehoket Is 
explained by passage of OE. cio» into <r S- : cf. eloemH, MBL 
chose. Choose. I'he form Cheken in the Promptoriuxn (see. 
above), appears to be ft derivative with *en suffix, like 
cheapen, threaten.) 

I. proper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing ; to kill by bo doing. 

1 . trans. To suffocAte by external compression of 
the throat ; to throttle, strangle ; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. (Still tlie ordinary word 
fur this sense in Scotland.) 

1303 R. Brunnb Hmmdl. Synne 3x99 Now ahal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neoer aftyr speke. ^1440 
Promp, Chekyn, or querchyn LPynnon, querken], 

suffoco. 1584 Powbl Lind's Cambria 99 Slaine or some 
say Cboakcd by his own men. i6ee * pHtLARETEa * (title). 
Work for Chimney.sweepim . . or A warning for Tobac- 
conists. Belter be chokt with English hemp, iTien poinoned 
with Indian 'I'alotCLO. i6y6 Honnas /iiiui 111. 359 Choakt 
by the l.atchet undernentn his chin. 1790 Cowtkr Iliad 

III. 447 I’he broider’d band That underbraced his helmet 
at the chin. .Choak'd him. x86s Holland Plain T. ii. 
77 Men clothed in black aiui choked with white cravates. 
tB66 Kingsley Herrw. xiv. 183 The man who choked 
the Kmir. 1870 Bryant Iliad in. 99 I'he embroidered 
band that heldf The helmet, .was choking him. 

2 . Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks up the windpt] e or its 
orifices ; of disease or emotion which stops the 
action of the respiratory organa; of an un breathable 
medium, such as water, gas, fumes, smoke, dust, 
or the like, when it Alls the lungs and prt^uces 
sufTocation. ('Phe ordinary use.) 

[rxsoe 'Triu, Coll. Horn, x8i [Adam] bar-offa hot, and 
wearA her inide acheked.) £1380 Wvclif lYlts. (i860) X04 
Prelatis . . ben so chokid wib lalow of worldly goodia . , 
abouten hem, b^^ l*^i "^^y not preche )w Eospel. 139B 
Thevisa Barth de P. A*, v. xxxv. (1495) 14750010 parte of 
the mete faliyth in to. .the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
lieest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strahgelyd 
and chekyd [Bodi. MS. czago icnoked]. 1494 Fabvam vi. 
ccxii. 398 As soune as he had receyued the brede, forth- 
with he was choked. 1506-34 Tindalk Luke viii. 33 The 
heerd. .ran heedlynge into the lake, and were cheked (ho 
C ranmer. Geneva, x6it and 1881 b xgpo Spenser F.Q, 1. i. 
99 Welnigb choked with the deadly stinke. 1593 Shake. 
Rich, n, iL i. 37. x64a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, v. vi, 380 
Choked with the bones. 1641 Rogers Haaman 354 They say 
of the dampe in Colepiu, that if it come . . the woraemcn haste 
them to the inonthof the pit presently, lest they be choaked. 

Bunyan Piigr. I. 91 The dust begun so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 
1704 Swift ^ n//. Bks, 959 Bentley, .half choak'd with Spleen 
and Rage, withdrew, lyay — Gulliver ti, v. 149. 1 wns 
almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat. 177s Johnson Journ. W. Isl., 
Dnnvegan Wkt. X. 398 Macleod choked them with smoke, 
and left them lying dead by faiuihcs as they stood. i8(^ 
Dickens Airs. Lirripeds Lodg. i, I'hat I . didn’t force li 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. 

3 . Said of a temporary and paitial action of the 
same kind, wliicii deprives of breath, power of 
speech, or command of one’s faculties. 

1607 Dryupn Virg. Georg, m, 746 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak’d. 1705 (Jtway Orphan iv. vi. 1539 
Grief . . choaks and will not let me tell the cause. vn\ 
Mackenzie Man Feel, xiv, He was choaked with tne 
thought. xSss I.vtton Falkland 41, I felt choked with 
contending emotions. 1863 Mrs. Oi.ipiiant Saietu Ch, xxt. 
19 The words choked her as she uttered them, 

4. nfl. 

i6xx Shaks. Cynth. r. v, 87 But when to my good Lord, I 
proue vntme, lie choake iny selfe. a tdjz Ijonne Para- 
ao.res ix. 98 And labour to cnoak himself. 

6 . intr. (for r^.) To BufTcr sufTocation, com- 
plete or partial. 

7 a 1400 tr. C hostel d A mour 499 The fend . .choked on the 
godhi^e as fisch dos on the hoke 1583 Stamvhurst Mneid 
j V. 97 Amyd oft her parlyeshechocketh. 1694 R. L’Estramob 
FtUdes ccccxiiv. led. 6' 489 Men are ready to Choak for 
want of Drink. 1804 Arkrnbthy •.Viwrg' Obs. 195 He [the 
{.latient] really seemed chokinff. 1878 Browning LaSahiau 
47, 1 must say-— or choke in lulenca. 
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6. To choke the breath, uUeratut, voice, speech, 
lau/^hter, the tongue: to Mop (them) by choking. 

iMo SpMer /*'. 1. iii. 8 Redounding ceares did choke 

th^nd of her plaint. 159a Shaks. 4> si? Impa- 
tience chokes her pleading tongue, Burns 4- 

Dr, tiort^>O0k xii, Sin’ 1 began to nick the thread, And 
choke the breath. s9m Lvttom Ritnui vi. ii, A laugh .. 
came choked and miinfra through his vizard. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hilt. 1 . iv. 501 Till the waves choked her voice. 
1869 Trolixipr £*ltoH Eit, xviii, si a. 1887 Spectator 
4 June 756/1 Passion which almost chokes his utterance, 
b. in other transferred uses. 

tttg Shaks. //cm. V, iv. iii. Dying like men. .Leauing 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. 1807 — Tinton 
V. ii. ]6 Fearftill scouring Doth choake the ayre with dust. 
1697 Drydeh yirg. Georg, iv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
first the City choak. s866 Kingsley litreward Prelude 
18 'JThe air choked with foul brown fog. 

II. To produce similar effects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or tlic free play of any- 
thing ; to smother, stifle. 

7. To kill (or injuriously affectl a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often jig. (from the 
parable of the sower). 

iui6''34 Tindale Matt , xiii. 7 Some fell atnnnge thomes, 
andthe thornes npronge vp ana chocked it fWY(i.ip strang- 
liden]. 1981 Mulcaster Fositions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be 
there not as good wittes in wealth, though oftimes choked 
with disKolutenes and negligence. s6o Culpepper Ett^. 
Physic . 61 It rampeth upon, and is ready to choak whatever 
grows near it. 1698 Baxter Savinc ^ rniih ft 8. 57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predomin.Tnt enemies in the 
other Igi'ound]. 1897 Dryden i ' lrg . Gtcrg. 1. 18a. 1873 
Burton //mA Scot , Vl. Ixvi. 44 'i'o choke the progress of 
true knowledge with formalities. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr . Ps . 
V. 108 Field Moked with briars. 

8 . To smother (a fire) by stopping the free circu- 
lation of air. Also Jfg 

I5s8 Paynrl Salerno Eerim. T iiij, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1646 Sir T. 
BROwvcPrEM^. EP. I. iii. o The irrationall and brutall part. . 
choak es those tender sparkes . . of reason. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 853 If sny (raysj be. .reflected they arc soon choaked 
in the Uack inside of the Uvea. s8^ KiMt.fiLEv Misc. 
(i860) 1. 36^ The vestal-fire of conscience, .choked again 
and BiTsin with bitter ashes and foul smoke. 

9. To suppress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 
ation. 

1601 Shaks. Jitl. C. iii. i. 369 All pitty choak'd with 
custonie of fell deeds. 1667 Dhydkn Ess. Drain. Poesie 
Dram. Wks. 1735 I. 54 Not capable to choak a strong belief. 
1869 F RF.i'MAN Norm. Cong. III. xii. 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 

1 10. To obstruct and prevent the free play of. 

k 3374 Chauceb Booth. II. V. 47 Yif bou wilt achoken l»e 
fulflllyng of nature wih superfluites. ] 1605 Shaks. Mach 1. 
ii 9 As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, And 
chouke their Art. i8a6 Bacon Syhfa fi 503 Else you will 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 

1 11. To silence or 'shut up’ in argument or de- 
bate : to stop the month of a witness, etc. Obs. 

*833 Frith Bk. Sacrament Wks. (1573' 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke our .sopluHters. 1979 Fulke Eiif. Eastel. 
774 He will choake the Bishop and vsall with the last ques- 
tion. 1598 Shaks. Taut SAr . 11. i. 378 What,^ haiie I 
choakt you with an Argosie f 163a H igh Commission Cases 
(18861316 It maybe some promise to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1849 Bp. Hall Conjirm, (1651) 78 Let no man 
think to choke me with the objection. 

12 . inir. (for reft.') I'o become smothered. 

a 1593 Marlowe Jew of Malta 11. ii, Rather let. .nature’s 
beauty choke with stifling clouds. 

III. To Stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
tubes for fireworks, or b. by internal obstruction. 

a. i6m J. Babincton Pyrotecknia iii. {heading). How 
you shalr choak a rocket . . A small cord will not choak a 
great rocket for want of strength. 1889 SruRMV Mariners 
Mag, It. V. xiii. f ii Fill two Inches more with Pistol- 
Powder, then choak the end up. - put in a little of the mix- 
ture. 1786 Sir B. Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 279 
Having first choaked the cylinder . . by heating it, and 
crowding its sides inward.s towards its axis. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 19 After this choak the rocket at top. 

b. i6te Boyle Contn, New Exp. 1. 11682) 38 The cement 
wherewitn we choak’d the upper part of the neck of the 
Bottle. 1871 B. Strwart Heat 37 The bore is nearly choked 
. .by means of a bit of enamel or glass. 

14. To obstruct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage ; to congest : 
said of the obstructions. 

i6sr Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii.(R.\ A sullen brook . .Whose 
channel quite wsl% chok’d with those that there did fall. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 11. v. f 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great Touchholes, that the rust through time 
may not choak them. *770 Goldsm. Dos. yUl. 4s Thy 
glassy brouk . . chok’d with sedges works its weedy way. 
iB 98 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111. 639 AH the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars. s86o 
in Merc, Mar, Mag. VII. 347 The pumps were choked. 
s86o Tyndall Glac. 11. % 37. 384 Broken ice and dtibrit .. 
choking the fissures, 
b. in/r. (for rejl.). 

c s6ti Chapman Iliad y.x\. ^R.\ My sweat streamei choake 
with mortalitie Of men, slaine by thee. 1834 Tennyson 
Poemt^ Vou ask me, why, thd ill at ease vl, *1110* every 
channel of the State Should almost choke with golden sand* 

16. To fill chock-full, so as to leave room for 
nothing else. lit. and fig. 

171a Addison Sped, No. 507. 1 8 Party-lies . . the press is 


chok'd with them, eminent authors live upon them. 1744 
Berkeley Siris. | x6 The trees, .unable to perspire, .are. . 
choked and stuffed with their own juice, sm A. Carlvlb 
Autohie^. 131 We first attempted Belton Inn, but it was 
choked full by that time. A. B. Edwards l/p Nile x, 
383 The interior was choked with rubbish. 1879 Froudb 
Csesarxi. tsB Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens. 1884 Pall Mall G. z8 Jan. s/x Infamous placards 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 
gious hatreds 

18. To stop the movement of any machine by 
clogging or jambing. Cf. Chock. 

I9ia W. Rogers Vov, App. 30 Such quantities of Weeds, as 
win choke and bury botn Cable and Anchor. 178^ A. 
Dickson Treat, Agric, (ed. 3) 135 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock ‘the beam [of the 
plough]. 1779 Capt. LurratLL in Naval Chrou. X. 456 
I'he . . nidoer was choaked by a shot. 171^ bOs^ing 4 
Seamanship 1. 164 C hooking ike Luff, placing the bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up Between the 
nest part and jaw of the block. 1867 Smvtu Sailor's IVord~ 
hk.. Choked, when a running rope sticks in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeks and the shiver, or any other 
accident, so that it cannot run. 

17. To fit in tightly, jamb f«, ram in. [Cf. 

Chock.] 

1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. D iv b. Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. x8m Kane Criunell 
Exp. xHx. (1856)460 The floes were choued in around us, 
so as to prevent the possibility of warping from our present 
position. 1899 F. Grifpithn Arttl. Man, (i863> xqx The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket 
Jhid., Made up with Boxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

IV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Oboka back, down, fin, out. To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

1690 Dryden Don Sebast. 111. i, Choak in that threat. 1848 
C. Pickering Races Men in U, S. Exploring Exp. IX. 23 
The Chinooks . . sceined to choke out their words. 1896 
Kane A ret. Exp. 1. viiL 85 The deck blazed . . but . I choked 
it down till water could be passed from above. s866 Bryant 
Death of Slavery iii, Choiced down, unuttcred, the rebel- 
Hour thought. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward Robt. Elsmere xliii, A 
passionate flood of self-reproachful love was ot) his lips. 
He ^oked it back. Ibid, xlvi, Choking down a sob. 

19. Glioke oir. To cut off, put a stop to, get 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

18x8 CoBBFTT PoL Reg. XXXllI. 72 The Duke’s seven 
mouths made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 1848 
Ne^v York P.xpr. ai Feb. ( Bartlett', in the House . . of 
Representatives, The oj^ration of ‘ choking oflT’ a speaker 
was very funny, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys. 1898 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
XIX. 65 The Major.. was not easily choked off nhen he 
wanted anything. 1880 M*Carthv Otim Times III. xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriutic movement. 

20. Cboka up. f a. trans. and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch I '. Obs. 

X999 Fardle Pacions 1. vi. 93 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
ahoute their throte [they] choke vp and die. 1980 Sidney 
Arceulia ill. 359 Her words were choakt up. 1753 Voung 
Brothers 111. 1, The thought quite choaks me up. 

tb. trans. To enclose so at to smother. Ohs. 
iRjo Bible (Great) Matt. xiii. 32 The care of this worlde, 
andtne dissaytfulncs of riches, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. 11 , iii iv. 44 Her fairest Flowers choakt vp. 
17x9 Desagulters P'ires Impr, 34 Ixiading and choaking 
him up with Blankets. 

O. To block up a channel. (The usual sense ) 

1673 Ray LosvC. ^78 The Haven is almost choaked 

up. 1780 (JoxE Russ. Dtsc. 3 >6 The Wastern mouths of 
the Lena were so cha'ikcd up with ice. iroi Newte Tonr 
Eng. 4 - Scot. 169 To open the course of a little river . . 
that had been chocked up with sand. 1899 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ]V. XX. 408 Multitudes of fugiiiveb were choking up 
the bridges. 

d. To fill chock-full. 

187s R. H, Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 85 Take the words 
'Absolute' and 'Infinite' to mean that He to whom they 
are applicable chokes up the univeise, mental and physical. 
C]lok6-f in eo/nb. [the stem of the vb.] 

1. in attributive relation to a sb. cooking, Ihot 
chokes ' : as choke-hall, -muddle ; choke-strap, 
a strap which connects the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also Chokk-damp. 

b. isp. with fruit and plant-names, as ohoke- 
apple, the Crab- apple ; choke berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrus arhutifolia ; f choke-plum, 
a plum having qualities similar to the Choke- 
pear ; used fig.\ t choke-wort Choke-weed. 
Also Choke cherky, -pear. 

x6i6 SuRFi^ 8c Markh Country Farmt 379 A kind of 
wild Apple, called a *Choake apple, because they are verie 
harsh in «*ating. >646 Evance Noble Ord. 36 Lust and 
luxury, the only baine and "choak-hall to Honour. 1851 
Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt, xl. 305 Skin-hags filled with . . 
•choke -berries. s88a Garden 34 Jan. b6/x The '•choke- 
muddle ’ shrubberies that one sees m all parts of the coun- 
try. 1596 J. Hevwood SPider 4 r F. xxxvi. 1 The spiders 
tale . . semtn a choking •choke plum Against flies 1630 J. 
Taviair (Water P.i Praise of Hemfseed Wks. in. 60 a/a 
I'he name of •Choak-wort is to it assigned. Because it stops 
the venom of the mind. 

2 . with sb. in objective relation ' what chokes 
(the thing in question)* : as fohoke-bail, an action, 
raising so gmt an is^^ue as to prevent the pos- 
•ibility of bail being offered ; ohoke-doff, dial. 
(see quot. 1886 ) ; fohoke-fltoh, an old name for 


Dodder, Orebamhi ; f ohoko-pard Leopard'i 
Bane (jthrmicum) ; ehoko-ppieft, a rendering of 
Itai. strozxapreti, a soup thickened with short 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni. 

sfiga B. JoNSON Magn, Lady v. iii. Arrest him on an action 
of •choke-oail. 1876 WYCHEaLsv fL Dealer v. iii, BaiEff 
We arrest you In the King's name. Widow Blaekaere, 
How, how? In a choke-bail action? i8e6 Soorr Diary 
14 June, Bought a little bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s •choke-dog concern. 18I6 W. Barnes Dorut 
Gloss., Choek^og, an ^ithet bestowed.. on hard Dorset 
cheese. 196a Turner Herhal 11. 71 b. Orobanche that is 
•chokefitche or stnuiglcure. Urquhart Rabelais 

III. Ii. 406 More . . hurtful than the Strangle- weed, Choak- 
fitch U to the Flax. i 6 m Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 
(164x1 37/1 The touch of '^Choak-Pard Aconite [cf. Lvrs 
Dodoens 111. Ixxvtii. 436 Aconitum Pardnlianches . . Aconit 
that baneth Pantheri]. 1848 T. Grant Ativent, Aide-de-C> 
xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and •choke-priest. 

Choke-bore (tji^’kibd*!). The bore of a 
fowling-piece which nariows towards the muzzle, 
thus tending to keep the shot together and increase 
the range of the gun. Also a fowling-piece with 
such a bore. 


So Choke-bored ///. a . : Choke-boring vbl. sb, 
1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. iv. 8 s. 83 The second 
barrel . . should . . be choke-bored. 1876 O uioA Moths 76 
A great duchess, .canving her own chokebore. 18M PeUl 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/2 What need is there of choke-boring for 
ordinary game-shooting ? A lo-bore choke Igaded with No. 

I or 3 snot. 

Choke-cherry. U. S. Two North American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 
the trees, I^untis borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

X796 Morse Auier. Geog. I. 188 Dwarf or Choak Cherry 
(Pr. canadensis'. X838-44 Iaiudon Trees 4 Shrubs 705 
(T..) C. borealis. .Astringent in the mouth, and hence called 
choke-Lherries. Ibid. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hyemalis ). . 
is called by the inhabitants [of Virginia and Carolina] the 
black chc)Ke*i;herry. x88i Harper's Mag. Nqv. 835 I'he 
choke-cherrv and the mountain ash display their red fruit. 
Choked (tj(?«kt\ ///. 12 . [f Choke v. + -En.] 
With the respiration stopped or impeded ; suffo- 
cated ; with the free passage obstructed ; clogged, 

X Promp. Parv. (Pynson), Chowked or querkened, 
atus. 1609 Garth Disfens, iv. 43 His choak’d 
Streams. 1895: Krimluv Ess. 7 ennyson 12 Her own choked 
and stagnant existence. 18^ K. A. Parkes Prai,t. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) ^41 Analysis of the air of a choked sewer. 

Choke-damp (tji^u-kidaimp). [f. Choke- •«- 
Dauf.] a miner's term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air largely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves ; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, ii often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nittogen, Ftenm, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the after-damp, which sufTocates the 
survivors from the deflagration of tlic fire-damp. 
1x643 see Choke v. a.J 

X741 Brownkigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 340 The choak- 
damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 1 . xi. 483 'I'his [carbonic acidj gas, or 
air, is often found to CK'cupy the lower parts of mines. It is 
called the choke-damp by the miners. x8xa J. Hodgson in , 
Raine Mem. (1857) I. 97 This a/ter-tiamP i.s called choak- 
damp and surfeit by the colliers. xEyi Hartwic Subterr. 
W. xxiii. 378 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 
given by the miners to carlionic acid gas. ^ 1878 L. P. 
Meredith Teeth 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a well. x886 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. lo/x 
The oflicialB realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitorti to run. 
fig" *^3 Hall Mod. English iB Stifled by the choke- 
dan^ of lolly. 

Cnoke-follp a : see Chockfull. 
t Chokelew, chekelewe^ a. Obs. rare - V 
[f. cheke^ Choke v. + -i.ewk, ON. -ligr, as in cost- 
ieu>e costly (ON. kosHigr), drunkle^ve drunken, 
etc.] Choking, suffocating, strangling. 

a x4ao Occleve De Reg. Princ, Ixv, Ware hem of hempyn 
lane, For stelthe U meeded with a chokeltwe [tl r. cheke- 
lew] bane. 

. t Chokellng. Apparently m early form of 
chuckling: sec Chuckle v. 

c X400 Beryti 413 The Pardoner, .anoon he gan to syng. . 
chokelyng in his throte, ffoi the tapster shulde here of nis 
mery note. 

+ Chokely, «. Obs. [f. Choke v. -^-lyI.] 
That has a choking tendency. 

1978 Lvte Dodoens vi. xiii. 713 Wilde Pcare^. .rough, bind- 
ing and chokely. Ibid., Sower, rough, and chokely Pqaros. 

Choke-pear, [fi Mem of Chokk v . -f Peak.] 

1 1. A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 
able varieties of the pear, used for peiTy. 

X530 pAtACR. 154 Es*rangvillon, a choke peare. 196a 
Turner Herbal 11. 108 a, The wyld Pere tre or chouke Pere 
tre or worry Pear tre. 1963 HPmihes 11. Almsdeeds 11. 
(*850)391 The crab and choak-pear seem outwardly to have 
sometime as fair a red, and as mellow a colour, as the fruit 
which is good indeed, n 1664 Beale Apk. Cider xlv. in 
Evelyn Pomona, Of such unsufTerable taste that hungry 
swine will . . shake it out of their mouths *, . . the clowns call 
other pears, of be.st liquor, Choak-pears, and will ofier 
money to such as dare adventure to taste them. 167a Grew 
Anat. Plants vi. f 3 (1683) 41 The Calculary (most observ- 
able in rough-tasted, or Choak -Pears). 

2. fig. Something diflicult or impossible to 
* swallow make away with, or get over ; a diffi- 
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cnlty ; A tCTere reproof; a * settler*, arcA. ; a ca^ 
(a^x.)* /A«V« itM^oisu^ G. Birm* \ 

i|73 G. HAitvsy L$(i$r 4 k, 11884) 8 He had givne ua nuuii 
a choice pare in his dais. 1580 Lylv 3S1 He 

gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath. siM 
Midtu IV. iii. $1. 1617 Coluhs Z/^/S Bp, Efy ti. vm* 541 


Mid4u IV. iii. jz. 1617 Coluhs 2>4^ Sfy u. viu* 541 
S. Austens testimonie.. is a choake*peare th^ you cannot 
swallow. 1676 CvDWosTH /fsi!s /4 Pref. xs Who boggle 
so much at the Triuity, and look upon it as the choak- 
pear of Christianity, RiCHasDSON ClariMm IL viii. 

40, 1 believe 1 have given her a choak-pear. Ihid, (J,), 
PMon me for going so low as to talk of giving Gfaoke*pears. 
BA4d L. Hunt Siorusyr. ItaL Potts I. loa A grMt choke* 
pear to the commentators. s86B N. I. Lucas Go 9 ^.>^JSh^I 
Viet,. .choke-pear (as instrument of torture, form 

into the mouth to prevent sKriekingX 

Choker (tjdh'koi). [f. Choke v. + -eb.] 

1 . * One that chokes or suffocates another, b. One 
that puts another to silence. 0. Any thing that 
cannot be answered ' (Johnson^ 

sssa Hulort, Chokor. or who that choketh, Suffocaior. 
ot6so J. Dvkb StL Sorm. (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and a quencher of the Spirit <*S779 Garrick 
JLilliput I. ii. nod.), That's a choker I 1848 Thackeray 
Dr. Birth ad nn, A glass of water wag on the table. I 
took it and drank it to the health of Anny Raby and her 
husband. It was rather a choker, xtei Mavhew Land. 
LaAour 1 . 359 She not being in the habit of pledging is a 
choker for them. 1839 F. Mahoney Bti. Father Trout 194 
ril give that neck of yours a choker I 1873 Slan^ Dict,^ 
Choher or Wind*stopper, a garotter. 1883 "Lv.LtMttii nooning 
vii. 83, 1 do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that it is either a choker or a chestnut. 

2 . slang. A large neckerchief which was worn 
high round the throat. White choker : the white 
neckerchief worn in evening dress, by waiters, etc., 
and esp. by clergymen ; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs i, A sham frill, and a white 
choker. Ibid, xiv. The mother of the Rev. F. Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. 1840 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. V, In .. grey coat, speckled choaker, etc. 1839 
Sat, Rev. VII. xxs/a [Clergymen] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respectability of a white choker, etc. 
x8^ Reader 93 Jan. 95 The platform array of stuttering 
nobodies in white chokers, 
d. slang. « Choky a: the lock-up, prison. 

1884 St. Jas. Gas. 4 Jan. 12/a He preferred to go to 
* choker '. 

Hence Oliokerud ppl. a., attired in a choker. 

Look before you Leap 1 . 46 A white-chokered young 
llxquisite. 1866 Land. Rev. 7 Apr. 388/1 A whitebait waiter 
is admirably chokered. 

Cliok 6 -W 60 d. A weed which chokes other 
plants; a species of Broommpe, Orobattche Rapum. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbest Orobanche . . it may be of 
his propertie called Cnokeweede. xggx •— Herbal Pva, 
Chokewede . . groweth muche aboute the rootes of broome. 
1840 Hrowning Sordello 1. 959 A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o'er the waters. 

Chokey, var. of Choky sb. 

Chokidar uji^okidai). Anglo-fnd. Also 7 
ohooadar, 9 ohokey-dar, ohockedaur, ohoka- 
dar, okoukidar, ohokeydar, ohokedar. [Urdu 
chaukiddr, f. Hindi chaukt watching, etc. + Pers. 
-ddr possessing, lord.] A watchman, in India. 

x6q6 Ovington Voy. Suratt 4x6 (Y.) The Chocadars, or 
Souldiers, were remov'd from before our Gates. 18x0 T. 
Williamson E. Ind. VatU^Mec. 1 . 995 (Y.) The chokey-dar 
. . parading about with his spear, shield, and sword, c X813 
Mrs. Sherwood Ayah Sf Lady vi. 35-6 Through favour of 
the chockedaur. 1816 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master \ 111. 993 Call'd 
loudly to a chokadar. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11 . 
X 90 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 

Ohokixur tipu kii]), vbl. sb. [f. Cuoke v. 4- 
-INO 1 .] Tlie action of the vh. to Choke ; ob- 
struction of the breath ; blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube ; suffocation, smothering. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Chekeiiynge [1497 Pynson 
Chowkingc] snffocacio. z6oa Warner Alb. JLne. Lpit. 
(i6i9) 374 [Godwin] execrated vpon himselfe a cuoaking. 
1633 J. B ABiKCTON Pyrotechnia iii. a A great cord will not 
serve for a small [rocket], in regara that it will make too 
great a choaking. Ibid. 8 Betweene the choaking of your 
Rocket and the end of the vent. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 2x5 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or cnoaking. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola (x88o> I. 1. i. x8 The choking of the ii.irruw 
inlets with mules and carts. 

Chokinff, ///• a. [f. as prec. -INQ 2 .] 

1 . That chokes ; that stops respiration ; that pro- 
duces a feeling of choking; also fig. Choking 
9 kVlfi»^ choke apple (see Choke-) ; choking pear 
->-CHOKE-rEAR ; choking pie (see quot. 1611). 

Hbywood Prav. 4 Ep gr. (1867) 36 To cast in my 
teeth, Checks and chokyng oysters. 1598 Shaks. Rom. ^ 
7 ui. h i. 300 A choking g^I. 1611 Cotgr., Chanmouffiet^ 
Burobast put into a comet of paper, then kindled, and the 
amoke thereof put into the nosethrils of a sleeper; we call 
it, a choaking pic, or cold pie. 1633 Favine Pheat. Hon, 
V. i. 48 Kept a choaking Peare in .store fur him. 1855 
Macaulay i/ist, Eng. Ill, xvi. 610 Out of the choking cloud 
of dust. sB88 Mrs. H. Ward K. Elsmere xxi. Helpless 
children died in choking torture [of diphtheria]. 

2 . Smothering, strangling. 

17416^ HkrveY Medft. 145 Like some choaking weed. 

8. Drawing together ; lightly closing. 
z8M F. Griffiths Arttl. Man. (1869) 191 The putting in 
of the braid and choking string. 

4 . Showing a tendency to choke with emotion. 

1837 DoRAELt renetia 11. ii. (1871) S09 Her tone was severe 


and dtcluag. ilU^ — ConifigtSty tx. Iv. (L,), Said Flora, 
fpeakiog in a chokmg voios. 

Okpldliglgr, adv. [t prec. 4- •tr K] ta a 
choking manner ; so at to choke. 

^ c i 8 so Br. Hall Serm. a Pei. 1. lo The place Is so chok- 
ingly convictivc, that thwe can be no probable ekisioit of it, 
cxW Mrs. Albxamoer iVoom* Pi xU, Her heart beat a 
little chokingly, s 8 n Comiemp, Rev, 3^11 . 701 With chok- 


ingly over-crowded towna 

OnokkefUlle, obt. form of Chookfull. 
OhokkelH : see Choke sb.^ 

Ohokkodo: teeCHOKtr, Obs. 

Choky (t/iiikki), sb. Anglo-Ind. Also 7 ohukey, 
ohooky, 7-9 ohowkle, -koa, 9 ohokay, ohoakaa. 
[Hindi shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1 . A custom or toll station, in India (in quot. 
1608 erroneously applied to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-bearert, horses, etc., a guard- 
house ; a police-station. 

1608 Saris in Purchas Pi/gr. I. 391 (Y.) The Kings Cus- 
tome called Chukey. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 4 P. xoo 
JY.) At every gate, stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive 
Toll Ibid. 410 A Chowkie, i.e. a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. s8so Wellincton in Gurw. 
Disp. I. 396 Duties are levied at the different chokeys close 
to the Island. 18x0 T. Williamson E, Ind. Fade-Mee. 1 . 
397 (Y. ) Chokies or patrol stations. 1843 Stocqublbe Hand- 
bk. Brit. India (1854) 199 Solitary chowldes. 

2 . A police * station * or lock-up (in India). 

1B66 Livingstone Jml. (1873) ’I. iiL 77 The idea of the 

great Mataka in 'chokee* made him wince. 1869 Tintes 
0/ India 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

b. In this sense also English slangs and by as- 
sociation with chokty variously misused. [Cf. 
CHORH Sb.'^ I b, CUOREB 3.] 

1873 Slang Vict.t Ckokey is also very vulgar slang for 

E rison. 1877 Besant & Rice.S'^im o/l ui. 11. vi. 993 I'll cool 
is heels in chokee for a month, and waiin them on the 
treadmill afterwards. 1884 Daily News 94 Sept. 3/x Wright 
. . would get two or three days ' choky * (i. e.bread and water), 

Chol^ (t/^'^ ki), a. Now chiefly colloq. Also 
Ohoaky , ohocky, ohokey. [f. Choke p. + -t 1 .] 
1 . Apt to choke one who tries to swallow it; 
harsh, dry, and gritty. Said of fruit, and transf. 

XS79 Lanokam Card. Health (1633^ 459 The sower, rough 
and choky Peares. 1638 Wilkins New World xi. (1707) 91 
Keplar . . guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Soil. i66x K. W. Cenf. Charac. (x86o^ 38 A choaky peare 
. .as bad and ilbsavoured as ever. ztf6a Fuller Worthies, 
Wapidcksh. 115 The Heart but not the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky therein. 1607 Damfier 
yoy. f. X. 997 If it is kept . . it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. a ijaa Lisle Husb, 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese, .will always eat chocky and never eat fat. 

2 . Stifling, suffocating. 

1690 Crowns Eng. hrisr iii. 99 The room within is close 
and choaky. 

8. Having or showing tendency to choking. 

X837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iv,The allusion to hU mother 
made Tom fed rather chokey. 1839 V. £. Paget Curate 
C umberworth 71 Daintily picking her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery. 

Choi, earjy form of Chowl, Jowl. 

Choi-, variant of Chole-, Or. 
bef. a vowel : as in Chol»*orol, an oily neutral 
body produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
bile. Oholm'mia (also cholehtK'mia), bile in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholm'mio a. Oho- 
iB'Uo aoid [Chol- + Ai.(kalx) 4- ic], the non- 
azolized acid obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
acids of bile : see Cholic. Oho lamlda, an amide of 
cholic acid H** NO4, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals. Cho'lata, a salt of choUc acid. 

1866 A. Flint Print. Med. <i88oJ 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitute.*! 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 1876 tr. Wagner’s 
Gen. Pathol. 555 'J'he chuldeniic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. x88o J. W. Lego Bile 21 Cholauc acid 
IS formed by the decomposition of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. 1878 Kingzett A nim. Cheni, 89 
Cholic acid is said to yield cholamide. 1845-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim, them. U846) 1 . 49 Mo&t of the cholates are 
soluble, and possess a sweetish taste. 

Cholagogue (kp lag/>g). Med. Also 8 chola- 
gog, ohologogne. [a. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagdgum, f, Gr. ^oKa^or^fliv , f. bilc-t-dTaryot 

leading.] A medicine that carries off bile. 

1671 Salmon Syn, Med. 793 Purge with Cholagogues. 
170a J. Young Plumb-stone in Phil. Trasis. XXlfl. 1981 
A strong Cholagogue taken for a Jaundice. 1876 Bartholow 
Mat. Mod. (1879) 9ox That mercury, .is a cholagogue. 
Hence f Cholago'gal a,, fitted to carry off bile. 
x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 63 Golden pils . . 
are cholagogull. 1651 Bir.ca Disp. 73 P 1x5 It’s lalsc 
that a cholagogall medicine will cure bilious diseases. 
Chold, dial. f. / would : sec CuouLD. 

Chole, early (13 -14th c.) form of Chowl, Jowl. 
CholO" [kpli) repr. Gr. gftUf bile; formative 
of medical and chemical terms; as ChoTaata, 
a salt of choleic acid. Obolaohlo'rln £xAwpus 
green], the green btle pigment, biliverdin. Oho* 
laohro'ln [xpba colour], a green resinous substance 
found in bile ; a mixture of biliverdin and other 
substances. OholaTo a. » tanrocholic facid). 
Oho’lain, a non-nitrogenous matter obtainea from 
bile. Oliolai'iiio a., applied to taurocholic acid, 


I or a mlKtEit of It OfooliUliiv a gaUnOona 
Sbc. Zax;}. aM8atalo^a,,foriaiiig ortecre^ 
bile. 

flame ootooitdf wd], two of the bUe^pig- 
tnenta, biUplMdn hlUimbin. CQmlOfitoalo*ma 
Ttrr^Sermfm aebaceoiu tomoutl, a istty turner, 
laminated and pearly, prinGipally eoropo^ of 
ciystals of choleiterinc (Mayne 185 8}k Hence 
ffH oliatefolOTBatmig a. 

1843-0 G. Dav tr. Simon's Anim. Ckem. II. s6 Choleala 
of soda. IbkL 1. 164 r>ecompoa«l ^ choltfo 
add. Etc, 1084 Bvemnan in Ofrtf. II, «/t ,Bde Is 
a solution of a salt of soda, foms^ by otmbi^fM of tho 
base with two Ecids-^namaly, the cholic add the cKofow 

add, 188s J. W. Lbog Bih 3 Spoken of as dhoiatnic aetd. 
9843 T000& Bowman P^. Anat. 063 Itt oqlouting matter 
[cholepyrrhio, or bUtverdin] ii cairied off in thaaacj^ants* 
A, Hamilton Neev. Die. 197 Cholesteatoma . . CNwa- 
sionally present in the brain. *847-8 'Food Cyel* Annt* IV. 
98^ Composed of cholesteatomatous axatier. 

Gholaoyst tkpl/kist). ntrs. [ad. mod,L. cho^ 
lecystis, f. Gr. *<■ evimf bladder, cyst.] 

The gall-bladder. 

1881 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Hence OholaoFatTtia (see quot) ; OBOlooratoo* 
tomy (-e'ktdmi), [Gr. lero/ua cutting oat], 
pation of the gall-bladder; Olmleoyalotoniy 
(-fTt&mi), [Gr. rofua cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones. 

x866 A. Flint Print. Med. (1880)635 Vlceration of the 
gall-bladder . . cholecystitis, as it has been called. 1888 
I^nd. Med. Rec. x6 Feb. 39/1 Cholecystectomy is said . . to 
have been done six times. i88e Lawson Tait in Med. Chi- * 
rufg. Trans. LXlll. 17 Case of Cholecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gall-Bladder. 

CholedooH (k^lfdpk), a. Mod. Forms: 7 
oholeduo, 8 oholidoo, 9 oholldooh, oholodooh. 
[a. F. choUdo^e, f. mod.L. choledochus i^-^Gr. x®M* 
8dx-or containing btle, f. bile 4 - con- 
taining, receiving.] Containing or receiving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canals the tube formed by the 
union ot the hepatic and cystic ducts. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Choleduc vesnels, 
the vesMeht that hold and send forth the galL 1799 Med. 
ftmE 11 . 48 The cUtic and cholidoc canals. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. IV. 39C/9 1 ‘he orifice of the choledoch duct* 

B. as sb. The choledoch duct. 

1859 Todd Cycl Anat. V. 94 x An excretory duct, .pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side of the choledoch. Ibid. 106/9 
Now in cats the pancreatic duct joins the choledoch before 
it enteis the intestine. 

Hence f Oliolo'doolial a. <* prec. 
x684tr. Bonet’s Merc. Cotupit. vi. 9ja Purging.. evacuates 
the choledochal Vessels. 

t Oholedo’graphy, oholedo*logy. Obs, Bar- 
barous forms of Cholooraphy, Chololooy. [Diet. 
Fr. Acad, had cholcdologie : see Liltr^.] 

*833-57 Dunglison is clt^ by Webster. 

Clioler (.kp'laj), sb.^ Forms : 4 oolre, oolryab 
(ooloure), 4-6 color (e, 5 oollor, 6 oollor, -ar, 
oholero, -lor, -ar, oolor, ^colour), 6 7 ohoUer, 
oholor, 6- oholer. [ME. col re, and colere, color, 
a. OF. colre and colire, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholera (in med.L. often 
colera), a. Gr. name of a disease, ^ Cho- 

LKRA (sense 2), and including perhaps other bilious 
disorders (mc^.L. diets, say 'jaundice'). App. (,a* 
stated by Celsus A.B. 50) f. x^M hile, thougn the 
formation is obscure and the derivation disputed ; 
another sense of x®Acpa was rain-pipe, gutter. With 
Celsus and Pliny, L. cholera retained the same 
sense as in Gr. ; but in 3rd and 4th c. it was used 
by Lampridius aud Jerome in the sense of Gr. 

‘bile’, also *bitter anger,’ and become the ordinary 
name of one of the *four humours' of the physicians 
{sanguis, cholera, melantolia, phlegma), as in 
Isidore. In this sense alone the v ord sur\dved in 
Romanic, It. collera, Pr. colera, calm, OF. colre, 
colle, cole, bile, anger. The last has been superseded 
in Fr. by colire, a re-adaptalion of the L. word, of 
learned origin. Both Fr. types appear in late ME., 
where also the word appears to have been some- 
times confused with colour, esp. in its association 
with red. In the J6th c. the spelling was re- 
fashioned after the original Latin.] 

1 . Bile, 

a. as one of the * four humours ’ of early physi- 
ology, supposed to cause irascibility of temper. 

^1366 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 108 CArteA this dreem .. 
Cometh of greet superfluytee Of youre rede Colera pardea 
[so 4 MSS 1 colere, 1 colre, x coloure]. f*owER Couf, 

II]. 99 The complexion . . Which in a man is colcr hote, it 
niaketh a man ben enginous And swifte of fote and eke 
irons. 1330 Palrgk., Colour, the complexion in a man, 
colere, cole. 1x70 Levins Manip. 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera, x6tf More A ntid. A th. it. x. ^ x? 19 ) 69 Mere Choler 
engages the Fancy to dream of firing of Guns. x66e Fuller 
Worthies, Sussex, The 'I'etrarch Humour of Choler. «f834 
Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 1x7 I'he four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the sanguine portion. 

b. In the modem physiological sense. 

(This only gradually disengaged itself from the prec.) 
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OHOLSBZOAIi, 


i|33 Elvot CmL HUtha (1541) 98. Natvmll cokr it the 
Home of bloiul, the color whem is roode and clere, or more 
lyke to an orenge colour. 1176 Bakbr Jewell ef Heaitk 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller. f68a T. Gibson 
Anal, 23 Cliolcr w separated by the Liver, ivig Pbtivbr 
inJ^JuV. TroftM. XXIX. B30 Tlie Seed of thhi ^nt evacu- 
ates yellow Cholcr. lysi-iSoe Bailey, C holer ^ Bile . . con- 
tained in the Gall BlaiMer. 175^ Johnson, ChoUr^ the Bile. 
/ie. i6m Histfio-m, 11. to Swarthy India . . Disgorging 
gulden choller to the waves. 

o. Bile viewed as a malady or disease ; bilious 
disorder, biliousness. 

C1386 Chaucer Nun'i Pr, T. ia6 , 1 oonseille yow..That 
bothe of Colere ft ^.S*. colre, i colour, a ooloure] and of 
Malcncolye Ye purge yow. s^ J. Ubywood FonrPe in 
Host. Doksley 1 . 365 It pu^ctn you clesui from the Choler. 
1598 Lyiw Dodoens 1. Ivii. 84 G<xxl againRt the di^tseose 
called choler or melancholy. XM3 Shaks. Rick. //, 1. i. 
I S3 Let’s purge this choller without ktting blood. 1604 
Harincton Diet 4> SUe^ in Boheet Bk. 11B68) asy To those 
that are subiect to choUer, it is lawfull to fe^e o^n. 1683 
J RVON Way to HeeUtk 83 Butter, .ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then u generates Choler. 

2 . Anger, heal of temper, wrath ; choleric dis- 
position, irascibility. Cf. bile, gall, spleen. 

1530 pAisaR., aoy/i Collar angre, c^vlde cole. 1560 
I'HNOCKMORTON in 1 vtlcr litst. Scot. (1864) in. 134 l*he 
queen uttered some cnoler and stomach against them, 
Harriiion Rnghxnd ii. i. (1877) 1. 5 The peeres departed in 
choler from the Court. 1599 Shaks. flea. V\ iv. vii. 188, 1 
doe know Fluellcn valiant. And toucht with Choler, hot as 
Gunpowder. >603 Knollks lint. Turke <i6ai) 48 He 
must in great Choller breake out against the poore em- 
prcHse. 01674 Clahumuon flist. Reb. (1704) III. x. 44 
riollis, in chuler, pulled him by the Nose. 17M Richard- 
son Grnndieon (xrSi) III. xiii. 06, J found my cnoler rising. 
1781 J. Moorb Vtenv Soc. It. ftygo^ I. xliii. 466 .Subject to 
violent fits of Chuler. 180a Mar. Edouwoktii A/oral T., 
Good Fr. Gmterness fi8ji) laa The embarrassed manner 
and stilled chuler of Mrs. Grace. 1858 Carlvi.r Frrdh. Gt. 
(1865) l.iii.Eiv. 935 A strong flame of choler bui*nt in all 
these Hohenzollerns. 

t 3 . In Bible versions probaBly — cholera, diar- 
rhoea. \yy\\g. cholera, LXX. xokipa.] 

138. WvcupRcdut. xxvvii. 33 Gredynesse shall ne^hen 
vfito colre [x^colrye]. 1611 Binm Ibid. 30 Surfetting will 
turne into aioler. — xxxi, 90 The painc of. .choller, and 
pangs of the bellie arc with an vnsatiobJe man. 
b. The distemper in swine. 

1741 CompL FaxM.-Piece 111 . 509 I'he Distemper, called 
the Choler in Swine, Khews itself by the Hog's losing its 
Flesh. [1887 Ttmet Feb., Swiiie-fever : — in America itwai* 
termed hog-Cholera. J 

4. Oholer adust, also Black choler « black 
bile, atrabile, melancholy, A supposed thick black 
and acrid fluid iormerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly ; another of the four humours of ancient 
physicians: see Mblanoholt. (By the end of 
the 16th c., it was recognised as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile: so Holland, Bacon.) 

1398 Trevisa Berth. De P. R. tv. xi. (1495^ 96 This blocke 
coJera is ernnye of kynde. Ibid. (Bertheiet 1535), Melan- 
coly — Physiciens cal it colcra nigra, coler black. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens yjj The leaves of Sena, .do scourc away fleme and 
choler, especially blocke choler, and Melancholie. s6oi 
Holland Pliny 11 . Table, Choler block and adust, what 
purgeth downwhid. x6o7-ia Bacon Ess., Ambition <Arb.) 
939 Ambition is like Choler . . if it be stopped, and cannott 
have his way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous. 1635 N.Caopbnter Geeg. Del. 11. x. x8x That 
humour in man. which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, xii. 335 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choler adust, a 1700 Dryden Cock 
4’ Fox r(;6 Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
x7ax-’x8oo Bailky, A tra bills, black Choler, Melancholy* 

5 . Comb., as \ choler-passagc, bile duct. 

x666 CuLPKPrKR & Cole Bart kol. Ann/, Introd , The 
Gall-bladder, Cholcr-passagc, and PIss-bladder, serve the 
Liver. 

fB. hiadj. —Choleric. \y. colire Ohs. 
idite R. Mathew Vnt. Alch. xxiv. x6 The several Com- 
plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Fleginatick. 

Choler, obs. f. Collar. 

Cholara (kp l^ri). P'orms : 4 oolora, 4 , 6 
oolera, 7- oholera. [a. L, cholera Gr. xo\ipa, 
used by liipfiocrates, Aretaeus, etc., as name of a 
disorder — sense a below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see Choler). T.aken into Eng. 
in the med.L. sense, as a variant of choler bile. 
Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 
1^ authors, c 1600, the word was restored lu its Gr. 
and earlier L signification, as name of the disease, 
sense 2. This is the historical sense ; the malig- 
nattl or AsicUic cholera, with which the name is 
now specially associated, having been so called 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms to 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Euro- 
pean cholera.] 

tl -Choler i ; bile. Obs. 

c 1386 CHAuesa Nun's Pr. T. 108 Thi* dreem, which ye 
han met to-nyght, Cometh of the greet superfluytM Of youre 
rede Colera [v.r. colere]. 1398 Trbvisa Bartk. De P. R. 
IV. vi. fx4g<) 89 In the humours u one partye that ii lyght 
amd uomytn vpwarde . and that is colera. /bid* iv, x, Some 
colera is kynaely and sonime unkyndely. tgH D*- SAnraoN 
Left, to WolseyveMS. Cott. Veep. iii. 56 b. When your grace 
is movyd with colera, such woras paesitk yow in a fume 
and ha^t. ij^i Hollybush H<nn. Apoth. 1 b If the headoke 
commeth of colera, that is of hole and dry complexion. 


f b. Black cholera, melancholy : aee Choler 4 . 
1907 Andrew Brumeuykde Dietyll. Waters CtUb, The 
block colera, that is melancolye. sgSs Hollybubh //om. 
Apotk. x6a. If the pcrbreaktnge comatetb of the Mock 
Colera. 

2. A disorder, attended with bllioui diarrhoea, 
vomiting, fetomach-ache, and emmps. It generally 
occurs in late summer and early autumn, and ip 
rarely fatal to adults. 

In early times called also the Disease Cholera, and 
Cholera morbus, to distinguish it from sense x ; now called 
Cholera nostras, Bilious, British, English, European, and 
Summer Cholera, to distinguish it from sense 3. 

{1969-78 Cooper Theeanrus,ChoUra..i!loit humour called 
Choler. Also a sicknessc of the stoinocke, with a troublous 
flixe and vomite . the cholcrike passyon.j i6ox Holland 
Pliny XX. viii, For the dises'ie Cholera {Pliny has In cholera 
yuooue] wherin choler is so outragioai, that it purgeth vn- 
cessontly both vpword and downeward. E66y N. Fairfax 
in Phil. Trans. II. S50 She falls into a right-down Cholera, 
xyeg N. Robinson j h. Physuk A Cholera is a Convul- 
sive Motion of the Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg’d in great Quantities both up- 
ward'* and downwards. X745 Gentl. Mag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 1804 
Aled, ^rni. XII. 468 Diarrhora and dysentery have more 
frequently occurred than cholera, i860 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. Ilf, 33, I ..have been hindered by, an attack of 
British cholera. 1887 Hobi vn Diet. Med., 'J'he English or 
Kuroiie.'in form of (..Solera is accompanied by bile; the 
Indian is without bile, 
b. Cholera morlnts. 

X704 J. Harris Lex Techn., Cholera morbus, is a de- 
praved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 
Bilious Excrements arc discharged. 17x0 J.Tavlor Lett. 
II. Walpole in wth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. (1887) App. iv. 
67 Your brother . is very well recovered from his late sud- 
den illness call’d Collcro Morbus. x8oo Med. Jrnl. IV, 566 
With the symptoms of kine-pox wa.s joined a cholera mor- 
bus, i860 M AVNE ExPys. Lex., Cholera^ biltosa . . or Cholera 
morbus, a coounou biliuiu disease familiarly known in most 
cuuiitricg. 

+ 0. Applied by ancient writers to jaundice. 

1607 'J oj'SEi.L Four-/. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundisc 
Culled of them * cholera 

8 . A malignant disease (not of bilious nature), 
endemic in India and from time to lime epidemic 
in other parts of the world. It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, seveie cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. 

(A terrible outbreak ot this disea.se began in India in 1816- 
17, and, extending year by year over an increasing area 
westwai^, at length reached Europe in 1831 and N. America 
in 1839. After nvolling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it produced, it abated, or retreated 
back to Indio, after 1837.) 

In earlier use, and sometimes still, distinguished an Asiatic, 
Catarrhal, Epidemic, Indian, Aiahgnant, Oriental, 
Serous, and .^pasmotlic Cholera ; hut since its first invasion 
of England in i8jx-9 this disease has more and more appro- 
priated the simple name 

Cholera morbus, which originally belonged to sense 9 to 
distinguish it from sense i. nas also been in modern times 
vulgarly used to distinguisn this from sense 3. 

[1698 Frver Acc, E. India 4 P. 113-4 (Y.) The Diseases 
reign according to the Seasons.. In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbu.s.] 18x9 (title) Reports on the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay!. 1831 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 307/1 The 
Cholera Morbus, which has lately come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg, Ibid. Mar. 436/1 They 

. . shew all the symptoms of Malignant Cholera. 1833 
Christie Epidemic Cholera 83 The Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally. Ibid. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera. iSmClaridcb Cold Water 
4 Friction-cure i8t Asiatic Cholera.— -On the first ap- 
pearance of cholera symptomiL which are generally those of 
languor and chilliness. Knight Passages Work. Life 

11 . 17a llie Cholera-morlius had come to England. .In the 
middle of February, 1839, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in Ix>ndon. 1877 Morlbv Crit, Atisc., Ht. Mar- 
tineau (1878) a6o The times were Ixid ; cholera wa.s abroad. 
x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cholera morbus, a syndhym of malig- 
nant cholera. 

4 . Chioken Oholera f sometimes fou>l cholera)', 
an infectious disease of chickens, very destructive 
in the poultry fanns of P'rance : so called from 
its prevalence daring a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preceding diseases. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

6 . attrib. and Comb,, as cholera-camp, -cell, -fuul, 
-hospital, -patient, 'pill, -secretion, eKc. ; cholora- 
fever, ' a febrile condition into which cases of cho- 
leraic diarrhoea pass' ; oholera-fUngus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fungoiil ^pcarances 
occurring in the dejeclions of those suffering from 
malignant cholera : oholera-typhold, * I he second- 
ary fever of m.-ilignant cholera’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
xSia Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1849! II. 30 A cholera 
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CnMlMraphO’bla [f. Gr. ^ 0 la, f. lhar], 

dread of cholera. Oholtra^^lM'vla [f, Gr. 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or sqaeoking voice which 
AccompaDies the collapse stage of Auatic cholera. 

■866 A. Funt Priuc. Med* <sl8o) 563 PenioiM . . tuider 
fiorvous exdtainent, imagtne thiu they are alKiufc to be oi- 
tocked, when no sympcuius of the dioease ore present. 
These have been aptly coUed coses of cholerophobiiL 

Ckolaraio (kpl^Frik), a. [f. pree. 4 -ic: cf. 
algebraic.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 

1896 Athenerum 5 July 835 Seised with choleraic ByntB- 
touts. 1869 Pall Mali G* no, 151, 3/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrhoea. x8B8 T. Wiumvsb Reid £(pe Fereter (ed. el 1 . ix. 
371 Mr. Forster was seised with a siulden and violent 
choleraic attack. 

Cliolerio (kp l^rik), a. Forms : 4 oolrlk, oolo- 
ryk,4-5 oolerik(e,4,6-7k(e,6 -7oke,ooU«rlok(o, 
oolloryke, ooloryoke, oholorloke, -ioque, 6-7 
oholerique, -jko, -ike, ohollerio(ke, 6-8 oho- 
leriok, 7 ohollorioke, 7- oholerio. [a. F. cho- 
lirique, ad. L. cholericus bilious Gr. xoAc^unir of 
or relating to yoKipa Cholera.] 

+ 1. Of persons ; Having Cholsb as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious * complexion *, or 
temperament; bilious. Obs. exc. Hist. 

X3^ Aytuh. 157 pe dyevel . . asayleh stranglakest . . Imne 
coink mid ire and mid discord, hone sanguinen mid jolivetc, 
etc. c X386 Chaucer Prol. 587 The Kcue was a idendre 
colerik man. ,« 39 « Trbvma Barth. De P. R. iv. x. (1495) 9^ 
Colei ik men been generally wruthfiil, in body lunge & 
skfljcndre lene. x^ Bookde Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sangiiyne and coU>rycKe men. 1699 Dryden Fables Pref,, 

1 Horner and Virgil] being so different in their tempers one 
choleric and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cliplic. 


b. of the ‘ complexion ' or temperament, etc. 
1398 ’I'revisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xiii.(i4Qs) Mars, .h 


^ 9*5 

niaystry oucr colcra fyre and coleryk comTiIcxyon j he dis- 
po*«eih the soulc .. to wrathe. .aiicf to other colerykc pas- 
.sion.s. 1945 Raynui d Byrth Man. 148 Colerycke and ej.'rc 
humours. 1609 C. Boiler Fern. Mon. vi, The Decs, with 
their cholei ike C'omplexiun, which their very hue bewrayeth. 

fc. Irattsf. Of hot or fiery nature. Obs. 
ri386 Chauckr Sifrs. T. 43 In Aries, the colerik hoote 
signe. 1675 Evklyn 'Terra } it sg) j I’hc coiimion opinion 
is, that all hot, and choleric Grounds, aj'e red or bruwn. 
t 2 . Subject or liable to bilious disorder , bilious. 
1963 T. Gax.v. Antidot. 11. 74 In ceanynge of payncs in the 
guule of choleric kc pcrsoiities. xyfi6 (..'ogan IluT'en Health 
cLxiii. (16^61 294 Honey is very, .unwholesome for. such us 
be tholernk. 1634 'J'. Johnson Party's Chirurg. j. vi, lo 
Clioleric men are of a pale or yellowish color. 

t b. of maladies, symptoms, etc. Choleric 
passion : old name of Cholera, sense 2 . 

1569-75 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite.. the choleryke passyon. xMo NAbim Pasqml's 
Apol. I. Cnb, But for Cholericke diseases this scorching 
wether. xOao Venner vii. 126 l’hey..helpe the 

cholericke passion, which is a vehement purging of choler 
vpwards and downewards. 1657 Coles Adam in Eden 
Ixxi, It is very profitable in ChoTenck Feayers. 1707 Floyer 
Pulse- Watch 379 'Hie Serum and choleric Blood arc mix’d 
. . when the Vesica invades the Heart. 

t o. Causing choler, or biliousness. Obs. 

01535 Deweb Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1071 Whan they ben 
rosted they ben somwhat more collorykc. 1596 Shaks. 
70 mi, Shr, iv. iii. 19 What say you to a Neats footeT . 1 
feare it is too chollcricke a racate. igm Nashe Lenten 
Stuffs (1B7X) 59 A cholerick parcel of food it is. 

3. Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery : these being the characteristics of 
the choleric * complexion ’ or temperament. 

.*SB 3 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxvii. iioi 'Ilie sharpest, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man y^ euer was. 1988 
Marprel. F.p. (Arb.) 4 My L of Winchester is very chol- 
lericke. 16^ Shakb. Lear 1. i. 302 Infirme and cholericke 
yeares. 1703 Gov. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) 
1 1 . 386 A clioleric man beats the post which he has struck 
his head against. 1853 C. Bronte Vsllette xxxL (1876) 353 
You are patient, and 1 am choleric. 

4. In a passion, enraged, angr^, wrathful, t To 
be choleric with ; to be angry with. Obs. 

xM Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 68, I dutst h^e denied that 
before you were so chollcricke. iMj -4 3 tieH VI, 1. ii, 51 
What, what, my Lord f Are you so dimlericke With KJianor, 
for telling but her drenme? xflax Dakch Chron. an. 1087 
(x<^74)3o Winning much money of nim, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess men at Henry's face, xyxa Am- 
uuTHNOT John Bull 1. IV, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. 

b. As a characi eristic of words and actions. 

1983 Stanvhurbt Aineis lu (Arb.) 6x This quick cholerick 
challenj^e hee could not abandon. 1603 Shakb. Measifer 
M, II. u. 130 That in the Captaine's but a chollericke word. 
Which in the Souldier is flat blosphemie. 2615 Life Earl 
Essex in Sel. Harl. Aiite, (1793) x6x The cannon . . having 
discharmd their cholerick errands. 17^ Richardson 
Grandtson III. xiii. 98 An exertion of apint, os he called a 
choleric excess. w 

5 . Of or pertaining to cholera ; — Choleraio. 
^1834 Good Study Med* (ed. 4) 1 . 226 The small intestines 
distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. 1869 
Reader Na 153. 631/3 The action of the choleric poison. 
186a Syd. Soc* Lex, Infantile choleric fever, 

t GEolstioal, a Obs, £f. as prec* 4 •al.] 
«»Cholsrio; bilious. 

ANoaosx tr. Alexis* Seer. iv. 11. xo Colericall Im- 
postumatione, as blytes and blosles. i6m Benvenuto 
Pass. Dial*, It helps yong men and persons collericolL 


.hath 


. , Appropriately 

cholera secretion. i8m Graves Clin* Med. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital. iM^ Daily News 31 July 3/7 A cholera 
comp is being prepared near Mokottam. 1886 Faogb Prinr* 
4 Praci. Med. 1 . 096 The reoctitm-sUn of Cholera often 
presents a grave complication, which is Jwown os Cholera- 
Typhoid. 

Hence Cniol0rftdB»*tion,tlie artificial communica- 
tion of diolera to the lower animals {Syd. Soc. Lex,)* 
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OHOIiXBlOLY. 

Ohs, [f.CaoLBBTo+-LT*.] 
In ft dioleric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 

74» 1 iiope that dUuutation wm 
^ pjr^endcly fMyformad. 1681 Glamviu. S^mntmus 11. 
174 Fior«i^..cholerickly altered theee word*. 

t OholwioneM. vts, [l as pitx. + -Km.] 
Chuleric state or quality; ]>as8ionat«nes8, irasci- 
bility. anger, peevishness. 

sSTt OoLomc CaJvm oh Pt. Uxlii. ti He oompareth hi* 
choferikneue to Leven. i6a6 W, SetAtaa Ex^ps, % Thtst, 
(i6e9) 80* 'Difough pride of heart, and chokriquenes. 1747 
Caste nisi, Eng, 1 . 779 The chokricknes* of hi* nature. 
Ohol6riib:rm.>. [see -FORM.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. 

1884 .Vatf. Rtv, S July 19/a M. Fan vel. .declaring the dis- 
ease., a form of cDokrine, choleriform, or cholera noiitroa 
—of anything, in fact, but Asiatic diolera itself. 
CrhOMTine (k^’^lerain, -iu). [a. F. eft^Jntu, 

tlim. of cholera Cholera.] 

L British or Summer Cholera. 

1847 E. Skymoub Sevpr* Dis. I. 57 What used to be called 
cholera, and is by some now csdlea chokritte. .occur* in the 
height of sumnter from sudden cliill, improper food, or 
travelling. * 

2. A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevalence of malignant choleisi ; also 
applied to the early stage of cholera. 

1850 Kinglake Crimea VI. v. soi Assailed loo by cho- 
lerine, by true cholera. i86s Daily Tel. »6 Oct. 3/1 'fhe 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday. .ITiere was, how- 
ever, a great outbreak of rhokrine in the barracks. 1875 
H. Woon 7 Arm/. (1879^ aoa In cholerine^ and even to some 
extent in cholera, camphor is a very efficient remedy. 

8. ‘ The zymotic cause of malignant cholem *, 
185a W. Farr ReJ^. in Aitken S<, 4 " Pract, Med. (1872) I. 
65 j A certain specific matter — the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call chcleritu. 

Cho leriMed, ///. a. Charged or mingled with 
bile ; applied to the blood of the portal vein 
i^Syd. Soc. Lex.') 

Choleroid (kp leroid), a. [f. Cholera 4- -oil).] 
Keiiembling cholera, cliokhform. 
i860 in M AVNE Expoi. Lex. 

t Cho*lerou8, a. Ohs. [f. Cholera - oua.] 
reitaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrathful. 

1610 Bakkouch Meih. PhysLk iv. vii. (163)) 232 'lo mill- 
gate the cholerous hcate. x8aa Blathtu, Ma£. XI. 441 They 
. . grow cholerous. 

t Cho'lery, a. Obs. Having choler or bile. 

166a J. CuANOi-r.K Van Htlmenfs Oriat. 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choler in nature, it 
was easie for me. to forsake the black cholery .Schools. 

Choleiterixi (kdle-stcnn). Cketn. [mod. f. 
Gr. hile 4 (rr«p-€us stiff, solid +-IN.] 

A tasteless, iiiodorous, laity-looking substance 
(C*tsH44 0), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many plants. 
It crvivtallizcb in white transparent scales, and in 
this form ls the chief constituent of gall stones. 

1817 F ARAUAV Chem. Manip, x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 
tu the crystallization of uotash, choksterine, etc. z8m ^ 
'JoDD i ycl. Anal. 1 . 376/1 Cholesteiine separates in white 
pearly scale.s. 1845 huuD Dis. Liver bo. 187a Hl'alky 
PkySn V. 123 A remarkable crystalline substance, very fatty- 
looking, but not really of a fatty n.aturc, called cholesierin. 
1881 Syd. .She. Lex , Ckolesierm tiiseatr, a term applied to 
certain forms of amyloid or lardaceous degeneration. 

Hence Oholoaterm mla (see quot.). OholMte'- 
Tio a , as in Cholesteric (also Oholo’ atari nlo) add 
(Cs HioOf), produced by the action of nitric acid 
on cholestenn, and forming salts called Clu>l«'- 
■taraitoB. Ohola'starlde (see quot.). Oliolo- 
ote'rilln, a hydrocaibon formed by the addition 
of Bulphuiic acid to cholcsicrin. Oliola atarone, a 
hydrocarbon termed by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to cholestenn. Ohole atoryl, the radical of 
cholesteiic acid ; hence Chole'itarybunline, 
etc. 

x866 A Flint Print. Med. ti88o' 81 To a morbid increase 
of cholestcriii in the blood he applied the name cholesierec- 
mia. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. i. 925 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metaU are insoluble. 1840 HfNRV Elem. Chem. 
II. xiii. 444 Cholesteric acid separate* on cooling in the 
form of a yellow substance. 1847-9 Toon Cyel. Aunt. IV 
98/1 Several small tumours . . coin[>oAod in ercat part of 
cholesteric scales. 1878 Kinczktt a mm. Chem. 97 Com- 
pound* termed cholestcrides . . resenibline saccharides in 
their general nature, /bid. 98 Three hyditicArbons of the 
formula H » , named cholestcnlin. iB8e J . W. Llug Bile 31 
The olefiant ^ of the series is cholesteriliiL S878 Kino- 
ZBTT A Him. Chem. 98 Cholesteryl chloride. 

CholiUlb (kJ^'lisemb). Pres. [ad. L. chSliam- 
bus. a. Gr. lame, baiting 

+ ta/Afi-os iambus ; cf. F, choliambe^ An iambic 
verse with a spondee or trochee instead of an 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot ; a scazon. 

i8j|4 Beck & Felton tr. MnnPs Metres 45 Hipponactean 
or limping verses, scazuns or cholbmbs. 

Hence dtoUa-iiiMjit, a 3vriter of choliambs. 

Z847 Grote Qrsecs (z86a) 111 . xxix. 83 The ChoUambist 
HippCnax. 

CHoliambio (k^li^K'mbik), a. Pros. [mod. 
ad. Gr. P^ec- » cf. 

F. cholianibique^ Of, or pertaining to, the cho- 
liamb. 


PMUU Miumm 1. 085 The anetent cMiaiaWc poetry 
m Ulpponaa. OlhgAtheuMum 31 Mar.40Qb3 1'he choUsui- 
uic metre, as employed by Babnua. 
b. subft. in //. 

1690 Bentley Phal., Of Meeps Fabies v, After him come 
one Babrius, that gave a new turn of the fahke into 
chulmmhicks. 1880 Athen^um No. 0863. 340 This simple 
and charming writer of chohwnbics. 

Cbolio tkp'lik), es. [mod. ad. Gr. 

X0A1J bile.] Of or pertaining to bile. OhoUo mold, 
an acid (C14H40O4) discovered in 1858, which is 
produced from the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Cholalie 
acid ; the name cholic having been formerly given 
to Glycochoiic aciti. 

1846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. H. App. 507 Ulti- 
mate composition of cholic acid. 1859 Todd Cyel. Anat. 
V. Aui/t decomposed in the liver iiuo .. sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 W atts Diet. Chem. I. ob 6 Cholic acid ha* a 
bitter taKtc, with slight saccharine auertasle. 

ChollOyk, oholical, oholioky, var. and obs. 
ff. Colic, Colical, etc. 

Cholidoo^h, obs. f Choledoch. 

Chollar, obs , f. Collier. 

Choline (kp'Uin). Ch^m. [f.Gr.xo^^bile + -INE ] 
An organic base, identical with or akin toneurine. 

18^ ^1 Watts Diet. Chem, VI. 448 Rtrecker in 1B61 
obtained from pigs' bile, and afterwards from ox-bik, a 
base which he called choline. Ihid. CJioliiie or Ncuriue, 
CsH.sNUi. 

Hence Choll*iilo a., as in cholinU acid^ obtained 
by digesting hile with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

1858 Thi'dichum Urine 271 A mixture of the balls of 
chuhe and cholinic acidt*. 

Choli'tio, a. rare. [f. Gr. x®M bile.] Of, per- 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-570. Bird Ur*n.Dt’positi{cA. 5^437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholttic reniedic*. 

ChoU.e, early form of Chowl, now Jowl. 

Choller, dial, and .S^. Also chiller, ohuller, 
ohurl (Jam.), choler. [perh. OE ceolur^ ceolres 
throat, cogn. w. OHG. kclur str. masc. OTcut. 
type keluro-^ kdro-^ from same root as kcldn-, 
whence OHG. chela (mod.G. kehle). OE. ceolo (see 
Chel). For the lorm, cf. OE. rvcolur hp, OS. lepor 
lip. T'he variant chiller might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive '^ciclr-es (sec Sievers Ags, Gr. 
75 Anm, 3). But the la‘e apj»can\nce of the word 
is on element of difficulty ; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to cholic Jowl.] 

(Cr. a 1000 Ps. Lamb, cxiix 6 (Bobw.jOn ceolre o 55 q {irote 
heora \ gniture eomm li 

1. '1 he jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy anti over hanging ; hence, a flabby 
cheek, double chin, hanging lip of n hound, etc. 

1785 yml.fr. Load. 2 (Jam. ' The second thiel wi' a great 
rhullcr out*r hi* checks. 1880 Antrim Sr Doivn CTow. , 
C hollers. C hillrrs, tlie sides of the neck. 1888 IK Somerset 
H'ord-bh. s v.jUgly-lookirig woman — her cholkrs lumg down 
like a bull-dog'H. 

2. in pi. The gills of a fish. 

1888 Iv. Somerset IKord-hk, .n, v., Voucan slip yourvingers 
into the chollers o’ un. lAUo in Scotch. 1 

Choller, -io(k, obs. ff. Collar, Chuller, Cho- 
ler, Choleric. 

II Chollet. Obs. rare^'^. prob. Shalot. 

a x4oo7V£/r/ qP Susan 105 The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chiliolle, the cheue. 

Cholliok(e, -icall, obs. ff. Colic, Colical, 

ChoUorickte, obs. f. Choleric. 

Ckolo-f corresp. to Gr. x"^o- combining form of 
X«^i7 bile : used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have variants in 
C110LK-. Choloohrome [xpw/ax colour], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile ; in- 
cluding chiefly Ckoloehlo'in or Oholooklo rln, 
the giecn pigment, called also biliverdin, Oholo* 
oy anln, a blue pigment, Oholofalvln, a yellow 
pigment, CkolophiQ'in, the brown ]>igment. Hence 
Oholoo^o'mio a«id. 

Ckolo'grapky, a treatise on the bile. Cholo*- 
llth [Xi'(>os stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Okololi'tklo a.t of or pertaining to gall-stones. 
CflioloTogj, the part of ph)8iology and pathology 
which deals with the bile. Cliolo'n^o aoid, pro- 
duced by the action of strong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid ; its salts are CliO'loiiataB. 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. I. gsB A dilute solution of 
chol(^irome (either brown or green <. Ibid. 027 Chohphsnn^ 
or the brown pigment, - the substance to which excrements 
owe their colour. .Cholochloln or Biliverdin^ this ^frecn pig- 
ment is produced by the oxidation of cholophs^. 18^ 
Thvinchum Chem. Pkys. ai In dwease of the bile in oxen 
the cholophminate of lime predominates. 

Choloid (kp-Ioidb a. [f. Gr. bile -h -Oil).] 
Resembling bile {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

So Okoloida'iilo acid^ a white acid, crystallizing 
in longhair-like prisms, formed in treating cboloi- 
dic with nitric acid. OholPi'dlo or Okoloidi'nio 
ortV/, a product of the dehydration of cholic acid, 
and of the putrefimtion of bile. 
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in jblLlUadodtJollir^homied, q.v. 

Choltrjr. var. oTChoolvav. 

N CHeoIwbi* [l^amll j A gim«8» the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea com (iS^rjfAsMPs Iftflgelj 

grown for foodin India and other parta of die East. 

Dauav Us^mt PL 4/ 413. vM A« IC. Cmoucn 
Pood Graisu Ima. 80 in Blndins ill i875'-76 mwm than 4! 
million acres were under chclutn. 


Ohomboriar, obs. f. CHAUBfeRER. 

Chomar, var. of Homer, a Hebrew measure, ' 
Chomp, var. (f7. S. and dial.) of Champ a. 
Ohonoh, obs. fom of Chahob. 
Chondrarsealte (k/todra-ja^n^t). Mm. [f. 
chondr-Ofiite •¥ arsen-ic A native arsenate 
of manganese, * named from its similarity in occui - 
rence, colour, and transparency to chondrodlte ^ 
186$ in Pana Min. 56s. 

Cho&dra. raro. fad. Gr. xovdpot * a groat, griL 
or lump of salt *. In Ger. chondrum^ pi. 

One of the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites. 

s88s A. Gfikir Text Bk. Geol. iii. 11 | s In these (deep- 
sea] deposits ..occur .^chondres*, or spherical internidly 
radiated particle* referred to bronzite. 

Chondrio tkp ndrik^ a. [f. Gr. gristle 

+ -ic ] Cariilaginons iSyd, Soc. Lex.). 
ClLOadriftO»*tion« Physiol, [n. of action f, 
next.] Formation of, or conversion into, cartUa^. 

187* Mivant Hlem. Anat. 194 'J'here is a slight cirandri- 
ficaiinn of the same part in tbe Dog Z87S Coniemp. Rev. 
954 The coiuinuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 

Ohondrify tkpudritai , v Gr. x<>f'^os 
cartilage 4 -FY. iL type '^chondrific&rc^ 
traus. To turn into cartilage. 

187a Mivart Klem.Anat, 194 In man the internal tendon 
..is neither ossified nor chondrifted. 188s W. K. Paikki 
in 'Pratts. Linn. Soc. 11 . 111. 166 I'he floor also u slightly 
chondrified backwards from the intcmasal plate. 

Cho-ndrigen, -glucose, ^ Chondru-. 


1879 Watts Dirt. Chem. VII. jjsi Chondrigen or CA^n- 
drogen. i88e Syd. Soc. Lex., Chondriglttcose. 

CUl01Ldri*g6n0US, a. [f. Gr. xuv8/K>t gristle 4 
-GEN4-oim.] Fuinisning cartilage: applied to 
tissues. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883.) 
t CllOlldxil. Obs. fad. Gr. xoF^pfAt;, leovh^KXfi 
* a kind of endive or chicory* ; in L. cJ%)ondHlle, 
c{h^ondrill<m!\ (See quot.> 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 231 Chondrillon or Oiondrilk.. 
hath kiuies like to Fndiue or Cichory \marg, *gum suc- 
cork 'Ll i 6 s 7 , Tomlinson Rohoh’s Disp. 343 ao the wild 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils. 


Chondvin (kp ndrin). Chevt. (Formerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. cartilage 4 -IK. Cf. F. ckondrine.\ 

A substance resembling gelatin, obtained from 
the cellular cnnilages by boiling them in water. 
'When dried, it is a hard, horny, cliaphanoua sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, and 
dissolves completely in boiling water*. (Watts.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem Oeg. Bodies 214 Acetic acid . .does 
nut occasion any precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
celatme, though it does in a solution of chondrin. 1851 
C arpenter Man. Phys. ft 364 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages . . that Chondrine occurs. dMi Mivart Cat. 390 
The.Cornea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. 

Ghoadrl'iiogan « Chondrigem : Obo^Mdriaoiui 

a., consisting of cartilage ^Syd Soc. Lex.). 

187a TnupirHUM Chem. Pkys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 
liar cells and chondrinogen. 

dlOHdritg. Paliront. [f. mod.L. chondr-us, 
name of a genus of sea-weeds (a Gr. x^Ffipoi? car- 
tilage) 4 -ITE ] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 


II CllOZidritig (kpndrai'tis). Med. [mod.L,, f. 
Gr. X"*'^P*os cartilage + -iTis ( » Gr. -tru).] lu- 
flamniatioii of cartilage. 

1836 39 Todd Cyel. Anat, 11. 700/1 External signs of,, 
choiulniis. 1877BURNKIT /&/ir23 The. , operation of piercing 
it (the ear].. may give rise to serious chondritis. 

Gliondro- (k^ndro , combining form of Gr. 
Xbvhpo t a grain, cartilage, used as the first clement 
in many words, chiefly Med. and Phys., as Ckon- 
dro-oo‘Btel a , * relating to the ribs and tbe costal 
cartilages* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Oko'ndrogan [see 
-geh-J Chondrin, or 'the tissues which yield 
chondrin *. Chondroge’naBlB, the development of 
cartilage. ChondrogloMiUi [Gr. tongue] 

a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser corner of the hyoid bone to tne tongue; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Chondro^n'- 
ooao [see Glucose], a sugar obtained from carti- 
lage ; also chondriglucost. Oho&dxo'gragpliLj [Gr, 
-7pa^a writing], a dcscrifition of cartiUges. 
Obondro'iogy [Gr. -Aoyk discourse], 'a discourse 
or treatise on cartilages* (Hooper Mid. Diet. 
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GHOOSB. 


i 8 ti% OlioiiAroi&citov [Gr. fiirpov measure], a 
steelyard for weighing grain. Oho'ndropliyte 
[Gr. ^vToy plant], * a growth, tumour, or vegeta- 
tion, arising from a cartilage ' Soc. LexX 
Obo'ndroplMt [Gr. irXao’r-ar formed, moulded], 

‘ a term applied to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells * {^Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Chondro'podoiifl a. /.ooL, applied 
to snakes, having the rudiipent of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginous h lament {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ohondro-akeleton, cartilaginous skeleton. Ohon- 
dro-vte*mal a., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs. Oho-ndrotome [Gr. 
•To/iDt cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. Ohondro'tomy [Or. •rofua cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cartilage. Ghondroxl pliold 
a.f relating to the xiphoid cartilnge at the bottom 
of the bieast bone. 

ri86s in Ctfv. Sr. I. 360/a The bones of the infant yield 
Bclttiine of cartilages or ‘ chondrogen *. 18^ tr. IVnpur's 

Gm. Pathol. 333 I'hc transformation of collagen and chon- 
drugen into mucus or mucin. 1879 Watts Diet. Chtm. VI. 
449 K.v. C'Atf/M/r/;/, Pure rib-cartilage boiled with strong 
hydrochloric acid yields a sugar. .De Bary .designates the 
sugar thus obtained as chondroelucose. 1B81 P. M. Duncan 
ill Academy 93 Apr. 303 The cnondro-skeleton is now coni- 

f ilete. 18^ Todd Q'(^l> A ttat. V. 177/a The chondro-sternal 
ignments. /hid. The superior pubic ligament finds its 
hoinologue. .in the chondro-xiphoid . .fibres. 

ClLO&drodite (kp-ndr^daiti. Afm. [f. Gr. 
Xoi' dpa; 8 -i;r granular (f. xMpos groat, grain, granule ) 
+ -ITE,] A silicate of magnesium containing a little 
fluorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
red colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 

s8aa CcBAvri AND A/im. at)^. 1869 Piiili.ips l'esia>. x. aog 
Chruiidrodite is found in ejected hlocks with mica. 18B4 
Dana A//m. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 

Chondroid (kp-ndroid), a. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -uii).] Resembling cartilage. 

*8479 Todd Cyct. Atiat. IV. ij8/a Its texture .. often 
acquires a chondroid appearance. 1877 Robehts Ilandbk. 
Afrd. (ed. 3) I. ^73 Chondroid or Cartilaginous. 

Ghondropterygian (kp-ndrppteii d.^ a. 
and sb. Zoof. [i. mod L. choitdropteiygii \f. Gr. 
xbybpo-s caitilagc ^ vTtpuyioy fiii) + -an.] 

A. sb. A member of the order Chomiroptcrygiiy 
fishes having a cartilaginous end o- skeleton, as the 
sh.irk, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Whewell Hist. /mine. Sc. III. xvr. vii. 369 FUh 
form two distinct series ; that of fi-«h properly so ca'llcd, and 
that of chondrupterycians or cartilaginous fish. 1861 Coucii 
/irit. Fishes 1 . 3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier's chondropterygians. 

B. atij. «■ next. 

_ i88s Academy 1 Jan. 11/3 Dr. GOnther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichtliyos. 

Cliondropterygiou (k^:ndrpptei-i'd 53 s\ a. 
Zool. [f. as prec. ^ -0U8.] Belonging to the Chon^ 
di opterygii\ having a cartilaginous endo-skelcton. 

i8a6 GooD'i?^. Sat (x834> II. 30 In the. .chondroptery- 
gious order, the gills are cartilaginous. s86x Coucit Brit 
Fishes 1 . a Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
cla.ss of chondropterygious fishes. 

CllOlldrose '.kp ndmuj). Chem. [f. Gr. 
caililage T- -08E.] The same as Chondroolucosk. 
i88x in Syd, Soc. Lex 

II ChondrosiB (k^idrixu-sisV Phys. [f. as prec. 
-t- -OMia.] The formation of cartilage. 
x88i ill Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Chonarosteaxi (k^dr^^stiian), <z. and sh. [f. 
mod.L. chondrostea (f. Gr. cartilage + 

boriov bone) ■«- -an.] 

Belonging to the Chondrostea^ a sub-order of 
ganoid fishes (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebrie. Also called 
Loricata. b. sb. A member of this sub-order. 

iB8a Q. Rev Jan. 949 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, possessing an archaic character. 

Chone, var. of Chawn, Obs. 

Chon^(e, obs. form of Chan(;r. 

Choniorite tkpnikr^it). Min. Also -krite. 
[Named 1834, melting, fusion 

KpiT~6s separated, selected, Mts fusibility dis- 
tinguishing it from some allied species * ( Dana).] 
A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 

1833 Shepard A/tn. 391 Chonikrice. x868 Dana Af/in. 494 
Choiiicrite. .is a lime pyrosclerite. 

Ohooce, vur. of Choosb jA, Obs. 

Chooke : see Cheek, Choke sb.^ 

Chora, choup. North, dial, and Sc. The 
hip or fruit of the wild-iose. 

i8so Blac/nv. Afag. Nov. 901 fjam.) 'A hale regiment o’ 
guid aik cudgels, every ane o' them as like my ane as ae 
choup is like to another.’ 1B47 Halliweli., Ckoups^ hips, 
the fruit of briars. North. 1871 J. P. Morris Afaggie Bell 
ill Latuash. Gloss. (E. D. S.i Her cheeks were rosy as a 
choup. 1881 J. Shaw in Gd. H'^ords Oct. 7x6 Choops, that 
is the heps of the wild rose. 1886 Bkittkn & H. Plant-os. 
Choore, obs. form of Cor. 


ChoOBB (tJaiSt V. Pa. t. ohOBO (trJaE\ pa. pple. 
ohoBen (tpu*z*n). Forms: see below. FOE. 
cdos-an, str. vb., belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series eu , au — u. If. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation is to s and r), in OTent. and WGer., and 
by 0£. palatalization of r, the inflexion of ^is vb. 
prcirented, in the OK. and early ME. stams, various 
phonetic differences, which were subsequently 
levelled under the inflaence of analogy ; while new 
phonetic or analogical influences chan^d the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its modern forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OE. 
form. The OTeut. inflexion was keus-t — 
kuzum^ kuzano- (with original s changed to z by 
Vemer’s Law', Gothic kius^y katts — kusttm. kits- 
arts ; in WGer. with development of z to r, kios-, 
halts (OS. and OHG. kSs^ — kuri — kurum, koran^ 
whence OE, chsan^ cMs—cure — curon^ coren (with 
c palatal in c^osan, c^as, but guttural in cur-^corA, 
Hence regularly in ME., cheose chese^ with close 
checu {ches, with open e) — a sing. curCt — pi. curen^ 
coren. The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the con-onant differences in the pa. pple. 
coren, which (^though retained as corn^ core, in s.w. 
dial, to 15th c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen fperh. 
through an intermed. ckoren : cf. chure in 2 s. 
pret ) ; this was subseq. often reduced to chose, but 
the full form is the survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pi. pret. cttirn became chosen, and in due 
course chose, still used. 'I'hc prevalent ME. form 
of the pret. sing, was ches ; but there was also chds, 
app. repr. OE. c^as, for eSas. In later ME., and 
esp. ill north, and n. midi, dial., these were also 
used for the pi and by similar levelling the pi. 
chose was also u^cd as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres, stem, 
OE. chse, early ME. chiose. normally gave chese, 
cheese, which survived to c 1500, and later in Sc. 
But a type chose appears in the 14th c. and lasted 
till c 1575 (in More, Coverdale, Ascham) ; before 
1550 the type choose is found. Probably ME. chose 
represented OE. c*dse, for chse, and regularly 
passed into choose : cf. lose, in later pronunciation 
[\it7.). The chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chure. This was no mere variant spelling of choose, 
but a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME., but became verj' frequent in 
16th c. (when it rimed with amuse, ref use, excuse). 
Choose and chuse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Sh.akspere: 
ihuse\f2C& by far the prevailing form in 1 7-1 8th c., 
but has in the iqth been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as hih leading Dictionary form, although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chuse. 

(All other vrords in -use, abuse, accuse, amuse, refuse, 
ruse, arc of Fr. on^cin ; and in some Sc. dialects chuse has 
still the sound of Fr u. Of OF. choisir, Littr6 gives Picard 
forma kensir, Walloon chAzI, Rouchi chusir.) 

On these various types of the present stem were 
formed weak types of the pa. t., chesed, chased, 
choosed, chused, used alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of them are 
now recognized in standard English, thougrh some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure due to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the F. choisir — a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the ri«e of the by-form Choibe, 
choised, formerly used in ICnglish, and still the 
ordinary w'ord for choose in the South of .Scotland.] 

The complicated nature of these facts makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A. Illustration of the Forms. 

I. 1. Present stem. 

ta. I oiose, odose, a o^se, a-3 oheose, 3-5 
oheae (ohyese. ohleae. ohise, oheese, oheea, 
oheaa, sohese. Sc. cheysa, 5 6 oheise). Obs. 

Beoviu/f ^76 pirt he . . pone cynedom cionan wolde. a looo 
Csrdmofcs Gen. 1867 'Gr.) He heht hine wine ceosan. a 1131 
O. E. Chron. an. 1x93 pact hi ficoldon cenen hem sercehiscop. 
/11x7s Cott. Horn. 919 Hi habben a^en chire, to chiesen 
3icf [hly wolden . . lufie. cx\t% Lamb. Horn, jt To Hn a^en 
us cheR. a xass . 9 /. ATarher. 3 Ich cheose hire to cbeuese. 
a 1300 K. Horn 664 pe fisui ihc wolde cheose. a tjpo 
Cursor Af. B409 (Cott.) Quam godd will cheste Kyng efier 
pe for-Roth beess. Ibid, 8 s 53 Chese [v. r. ches ; chees, choRc] 
quilk pou will. 1340 Ayenb. 86 Huer by he conne chyeie 
pet guode. /bid. 93 He ..wolde chLie..pe gostliche bliese 
/bid. 6a6 pet. .chye<t al bet him may hclpe. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce 1. « To cheyss a king. S38a Wvci.if P/uiX aa What 
I schal cheese [i|M chese] I know not. c 1400 Pedlad. on 
Hush, I. 84 TjinJ to chees eke must thou yema. fi 4 Jo 
Lonelich Grail Ivi. 339 Now Mown 30 sebese. ezspo 
Lemcelot 16 xx For thow shuld euer chess apone sich wyiis. 
S5a8 More Dial, //eresyes iv. Win. •47/s Men may.. chew 


and h 6 td y right way. ii 88 A Kino tr. CemitM Caieck. 
149 'J'o doo guid and cheiw yam ane light tred of lyf. 
t b. 4-6 okoae. Obs. 

c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 451 To pe grene chapel pou chow. 
c X340 Cursor M. tafia (Fairf.) pem aiow to wone in queper 
side, queper pou cnoaes [so always in this MS.]. ri4oo 
Destr. Troy laiaa Chose you sum cheffane, & chaxge hym 
berwith. 1518 More DiaL Heresyes i. Wks. xfis/a we be 
likely to chose wel ynoughe. 1334 Tindale PkiLx. aa Mfhat 
to chose I wot not [so Cranmbr, and Gesseva\ Rkemisk 
choose ; ifiix chuw ; Wyclip ijBa cheew, sj88 chese]. 1333 
Coverd. yosk. xxiv i< Chow you this duyz whom ye wjdl 
serue. 1370 Ascham BekoUm. (Arb.) 46 Ye sbal not chow 
but speake rudelie. /bid. 78 Nou chose you^ you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs. sgSa 
N.T. iRhem.i /ieb. xi. 35 Rather chosing to 1 ^ afflicted 
(Wycl. chesynge ; tfixx chusing, (mod. edd.and s88s choos- 
ing]. 

o. 6- choose. The existing fonn. 

1543 UoALL Erasm. Par. Luke (X5481 Sab, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. 1568 Grafton Ckren. 11 . 351. 

I cannot choose but muse. 1588 (Bishops') ZsrA. 

ii. 12 The Lorde . . shal choose [Coverd. chose] Hterusa- 
lem yet agayne. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 6 a 6 The World 
was all be^re them where to choose. x8oo Wordbw. *Tis 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or choose another 
tree. 


A (3) 4> ^^9 chuse arch. (The first quot. is of 
doubtful phonetic significance.') 

c X3M St, Afargarete X03 Chus weper pu wold . . to depe 
beon ibrou Op«r honoury our godes. x^-ro Alisaunder 
140 Hee enused too chasen hem pere. e M aundev, aai 
Who so wille not, may chuse. 15x3 More Rick. /!/ (x64t) 

} c»4 To elect and chuse the most couraglous. 1641 Rogers 
laaman Ep. Ded. a How canour lives chuse but be sad. 
1760 Johnson /dler No. 94 P i At liberty to chuse their 
business. xBxa Scott Wav. ix, Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his Journey? X83S Country 
Houses III. vi. 908 In chusing carriages and jewels. 

11. Past tense. 


2. i>3 pers. sing, fa.! o6aB, a-3 oheas, chaaa, 
3-5 ohSs (4-5 ohees, obese, ohess). 

0x000 Ps. (Spelm.) cxviii[i]. 173 Bebodu Sine ic ceas. 
rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 999 pa aceas he him leorninchnihtes. 
eiaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 He. .ches pere crundel to halle. 
IT xsooOrmin 13930 Ne cnees himm nohht te laferrd crist. 
^1930 Hali li/etd. 15 He cheas hire, r 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 701, I chees [ry.r. ches, rhese] loue to my 
first crafte. rx4oo Maundev. x That lond he chees. 0x450 
A*«/. de la Tour xiz God ches and ordeyned hym. 

t b. 3-4 oh&8, 4-5 ohaas, 5-6 ohase (5 ohaoe, 
mod. Sc. ohaise). 

0 xaoo Cursor Af. 20014 (Cott.) Naild on pe rod he was, 
A Is for-be he-self it chas {Edm. Gbtt., Fairf., wes . . ches, 
7'rtn. was. .chas ; Cott. has ches in 20532]. 0 1400 Cursor 
Af. 9B75 1 1 .aud) A clene stede he chas. c 14x0 Love Bona- 
Vent. Alirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.>Cryst chaas pat is moste harde 
to pe fleche. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. X494I 
I. Ixx, He chase hym to his apostle. 0 1450 b/nt, de ta 'J our 
xiv. 90 And thus he chace her. 1484 Caxton Chyvahy i. 
3 A wyse knyght . . chaas to hym an heremytage. S53X 
Elyot Gerv. I. XX, Whom God chase, .to be k>iige. 
o. chose (the current form), [f. the plural ] 

1596 Tindale /^uke vi. 13 Of them he chose twelve [xt* all 
xbthc. r'T^, WvcLiF chees]. sfixx Bible Acts xv. 40 Paul 
chose Silas, and departed. 18x9 Hyron yuan 1. xix, A 
mortal . . who chose to go where’er be had a mind. 

8. 2nd pers. sing, t x~* cure, 3 ohure. (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing: now ohoaest.) ' 

0 xas5 yuliana 60 pu chure. .abr66m isuhac & iacob. 

4 . plur. t®. I ouron, 2-3 ouren. (So sub/.) 

a xooo Ceedmof/s Gen. 1803 (Gr.) Him Sa wic curon. c 1905 
Lay. 6888 pe eorles .. curen heom enne king \later text 
chosen] 

b. [f. pa. pple.] 3-5 ohoaeCn, 4- chose. 

€ 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 543 He chosen hem wiues. 1997 R. 
Glouc. (1794) 400 Robera Courtehew hii chose to cheuen- 
teyne. <^1330 Arth, 4 Merl. 7389 Tho schoeen thai..A 
noble knight. 138a Wyclip Gen vi. a Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [v.r. chesden]. 1393 Gower Coif. I. 30 Of 
Alemaine princes seven They chose, ifixx Bible Acts 
vi. 5 They chose Steuen [so all i6th e. vxi.). 1788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 904 [They] chow me to be colonel. 

t o. [f. sing. che5!\ 4-5 oheaen, oheae, ohes 
(oheea, ohesa^. Obs. 

c S330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) afirThe Inglis perto ches. 

Previsa i/igden (Rolls) I. sfBj pa Komayns chees 
hym afterwaide*. 1388 Wyclip Lake xiv, 7 Thei chesen 
[x' r. chown. chesioen] the firste seeCis. /ri4eo Destr. 
Troy 9697 pai. .Ches hym for cheftain. 
t d. [f. sing, chas e.'] 5-6 ohaae. Obs. exc. Sc. 

CX440 Generydes 1395 'They chase hym kyng. <ri47a 
Harding Chron. (i8ia) 31 Thei all accorded by one assent, 
And chase Philip. 1555 FardU Facious 1. i. 98 That part 
of Arabia, that he, and his, chaw to be theirs. 

6. Weak infi, [f. rA/ra] 4-5 ohesld, -«d 4-^ pi. 
oheaeden, -iden, oheaden. Se. ohesit. Jt chuse] 
A, 6-S ohuaed. [f. chose] 6 ohooed. [f. choose] 
6-8 ohoosed. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ps. xxi. 5 pai chesid baraban pe 
thefe. 1340-70 A lieaunder 1 40 For pis enchesoun hee chused 
too chasen hem pere. sjBa wJclip Gen. vi. a Which thei 
chesden [v. r. chownp — Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesiden the 
firste seetis [a AfSS, chosen, sjM chewn]. — Aetsyi. 5 
Thei cheesiden Stheuene [a AfSS, chown, xaM chesiden]. 
e 14110 Ayol. Loll. 41 He chesid to be maid pe lowist. 1538 
Coverdale /sa. Ixv. xa Ye. .chosed thethinge that pleased 
me not. 0 sSfie Chrietis Kirko Gr. viii, He chesit a flane. 
sm8 Chapman /Had iv. 130 Mean space, with idl his cm he 
choosed 1614 Hbywood Gumaih. in. 143 She . . chused 
one who seemed to excel all the rest, lyaa Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 688 Which they choosed rather to do.^ 1788 
Load. Mag. 538 As many goats as they chused to take. 
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IXX. 

6 . t«- ooMii,ooni, 1 coren,oora. Cbs. 

(More freq. ^t^corm, if am, jfkfrf, icarei lee ihe compd. 

pit. Ychoo8e.» 

a i<m O. E, ChroH. an. 656 (end^ And CuSbald w«i coren 
toaWwt. f itos-LAY. 16954 Of hir ferde cortn. t^Roland 
t K\ y-com. ri33p Antit ^ 

Arnti. X431 That wae to comly corn. 1340-70 AifJt. ^ 
Dind, 4x9 pel ben kindeli coren. Ibid. 407 u^elokur corn 1 
)>an hur kynde aikyp. ^laao Chron, FiW. 409 When he 
wa* Kyng fnrn^ Kore. Ibid. 1079 Willyham (Jonqtleror to 
|>e Kyndam of Englond was core. 


b. 3- ohoson (4 s -in, -yn, -un, etc.), 
riaoe Oimin 2^700 He 1^3310. .choscnn haffde. ^1300 
Curtor M. 10859 He ha* ho cnosin [e;. r. chosen], 1389 in 
En^. C 7 / 4 i!r 11870)62 Any of hem y^ iii schosyn. isg^TaEviSA 
Barth, dt P. R. xix, Ixxiii. 11495) 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tvr. 39 He has chosen, or 
intended to chuse. 1875 Jkvons Monty ^1878) 5 If any one 
commodity be chosen. 


O. [Shoriened from b] ohosa. Occasional in 
ME., but very frequent in 18th c. 


c 1390 Will. Pahmt 3378 A stif man & a stern . . cheue- 
tayn was chose. 1460 Caporave Chron. 60 Poule was not 
chose be Crist in Hislyve. 1704 Swin Baft. Bht.yjjii) 
241 We have chose to fill our Hives. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Rtf. I. 11. xl. 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 

Morris Am. Anc. Archit. 90, I have chose this 
lonick Example. iSao Southey Ltit. (1856) 111 . ao6 Since 
the armies, .have chose to interfere. 


7 . weak : cf. *1. 

1^13 Douglas ^ntis vi. iii. 139 The banis walit by and 
Tuutlie chosit. 15x3 Ld. Rehnbus Froiss. 1 . ccccxiv. 725 
They he chosed men of warre. s6o6 Chapman M. D'Olive 
Plays 1873 1 * 1 *^ ^bat freely choos'd ohscuritie. 1631 — 

Css. 4 Potnh. ibid. 111 . 128 Chus’d by him, To be his 
blacke Guard. 


B. Senses. 

1 . irans. To tnke by preference out of all that 
are available ; to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one's free will and 
preference. 

K. ASlfreo Oros. 1. x. f x Him saedon bfct . . hie 
him woldon oderra wera ceosan. r 1230 Hali Metd. 15 He 
cheas hire bimong alle wimmen for to been his moder. 
138. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclff 151 Aiitccrist 
cneseh to hise discyples pe sotil and sly^e. c 1449 Pecock 
Re/r. Ml. i. ^8 Leuy and hise children . . God cnase to be 
preestis. 1580 Sidney Afvtuita lu, (1590)318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest. x6xx Bible Nitni. xvii, 5 The 
mans rod whom 1 shall choose, shall blussome. 1^7 May 
I/tst, Pari, III. iii. 51 Writs of Election . . for chiising new 
Members. Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse 96 

Chu.se an Author as you chuse a Friend. 1776 Gibbon 
Veci. 4 F. !• xii. 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 
hour of the nii^ht. 1854 Kingsley Lett. (i8;8) 1 431 If 
each drop of rain chose where it should fall. 1896 Fkouoe 
Hist. Eng^. 1x856) 1 . ii. 151 She had a right to choose the 
course which seemed the best to herself. 

b. 'Eheol. Of God ; * To elect for ctem.al happi- 
ness; to predestinate to life* (J.). Cf. Chosen. 

c. with complement, as * to choose a man king 

«I300 Cursor M. 10859 Vr lauerd has chosen pe his 
leminan [f 7 . chosin to his lemman]. ^1430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. i5n Smaks. 
a lien. VI, 1. iii. 65, 1 would the Collcdgc of the (Tardinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. x6S5-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(iTox) 37/1 How could he be c^se Arbitrator? 1764 Foote 
Mayor o/G.w. i. Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 

2 . with infinitive obj, \ To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. To ehoose rat her \ to resolve {lo do one thing) 
in preference (to another). 

a 1340 Cursor M. 22092 (Edin.) Criste himseluin chese be 
borne in bethlein for ure ese. c 1400 A^l. Loll. 42 He cliesid 
to be maad pe lowi<>t. 1474 Caxton Chesse a Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lyue. 1516 Pil^. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
1 Some chose to go by the worlde and some by religion. 
16x1 Bible Ileb. xL 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, then to cnioy the pleasures of sirine 
for a season. 1720 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 II. 34 [He] 
chooses to forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain. 
1896 Emerhon Enjg. Traits. Land Wks. (Bohn) ll. 15 
A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations. 

3 . The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is often left quite in the background, and the sense 
is little more than an emphatic equivalent of, To 
will, to wish, to exercise one's own pleasure in re- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. 

a, etp, with infin. To think ht, to 1 ^ pleased 
(to do so and so). Not lo choose vto do a thing) : 
not to be pleased and therefore to forbear. 

1619 Sanderson xs Serm. (1635)4 Hee chuseth to forbeare 
those meates. 1768 Goldsm. Go^-n. Man iv. i, He chuses to 
remain concealed. 1773 — Stoo/sio Conq. 11. i. When 1 travel, 
1 always chuse to relate my own supper. 1794 Burke 
Corr. 1x844) IV. 253 The lot of those who will choose to go 
to sleep on the edge of Dover cliff. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1826) 1 . xiii. 205 He did not choose to keep a 
clerk, who was not in his interests. 1890 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xxvi, Pendennis chose to ansume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 269 He 
did not choase to speak to her in public. 

b. To wish to have, to want, vulgar. 

1766 (rOLOSM. Vie. W. xxi. The landlady returned to 
know if we did not choose a more genteel apartment. 1788 
G. CoLMAN Ways 4 Means 1. i, Do you chuse any refresh- 
ment, Sir? 18x4 [see A. x. d 1 1871 Schrlr or Verb 
Americanisms 453 A dish offered at table is declined with 
the w<»ds T don't choose any'. 


8 ry 

+ o. To take, locept, or embraoe what U ofleTed ; 
not to refute, (Oiuy in Q£.) 

Bsomulf 2376 pmt be. .^tie cyn^om dotan troMe. IH4. 
5629 paet wm pam gomeiansxwste word, .aer he biel cure. 
a 1000 Csdmon's Gem. 2440 vGr.) Hie on pane curon loSi- 
inges esu 

4. intr. or absoi. To exercise choice ; to make 
a selection between different things or alterna- 
tives. 

<^1174 Coti. Mom. axq To chiesen 3ief (hly wolden hart 
sceappmde lufie, oAer hine ferleten. 1097 K. Guiuc. (Rolls) 
7885 Muche of bys lond wyllede Robord Courtbese To be 
Kyng of Engeloiid, lyf hti my^te chese. CS449 Pbcock 
Re/r. 11. viij. 184 If God take upon him foito pointe and 
chese. 1994 Hookeb Reel. Pol. l vii. a To choose is to will 
one thing before another. Shaks. Merck, V, 11. vii. 
60 Here doe 1 choose, and thriue 1 as I may. 1701 De Fob 
Retig, Ccurtsk. 1. I 1x840) xx Give her leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18. . Prescott iG.) They had only 
to choose between implicit ob«iience and open rebellion. 

tb. To exercise one's own pleasure, do at one 
likes, take one's own way ; esp. as an alternative to 
something suggested ana rejected. Ohs, or dial, 

C1400 Maundbv. XX. 221 Whoso that wolc, may levc me 
Bif he wille ; and who so wille not, may chuse. s^ Smakb. 
Merck, V. 1. ii. 51 If you will not have me, choo^e. a 1749 
Swift Polite Convers, ii, Neyerout. Miss, shall 1 help you 
to a pigeon? Miss, No, sir; 1 thank you. Neverout, 
Why, then you may cht^e. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 1. 
xxi, If Miss does not think us nne enough for her, why to 
be sure she may chuse. xfBnS. Cheshx Gloss, s. v., ‘ Ah sail 
choose tell him* (1 shall tell him or not, as 1 choose]. 

6. Cannot choose : ^have no alternative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also inter/ og.i see 
quot. 1595.) Obs. e.Kc. as in D. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst.t Abraham 54 Alas, dere childe, I may 
not chese, I must nedys my sweie sone kylle. 1500 God 
speed /tough ^Skeat) 35 Thus be we shape shome, we may 
not chttat. 1913 Ld Berners Froiss, 1 . xviii. ax Without 
any rest, but at suchc passages as they coulde nat chese. 
*595 A Day Engi, Secret. (1625) 11. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plaine and evident? Hieron 
Whs. II. 499 There are some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen. t6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 186 'I'is a 
good dulnesse. And giue it way : I know thou canst not 
chuse. X709 Berkeley Th. Vision I 201 We cannot choose 
seeing what part of the man is nearest to the earth, 
b. constr. with but. {arch.) 

1942 UoALL Erasm. Apo6h. 272 b, Suche . . crueltee . . as 
could not choose afierwarde but redound to his. .confusion. 
XHi Robinson tr. Motr's Utop, (Arb.) 97 It cannot be 
dmaen, but that they iiniste. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. i. 
120 Hee cannot choose but breaks. 1650 T. B[aylry 1 
Worcester's A/o/h. 82 It is done, and you could not other- 
wise chuHc but do what you did. X65X Hobbrs Lexiath. 
11. XXV, 'Phere cannot choose but be some whose interests 
are contrary. x74b Richard.son Pamela 111 . 321 Who can 
chuse but bless you ? 1798 Coi fxidgr A nc. Afar, 1. vi. The 
wedding guest sat on a stone. He cannot choose but near. 
x886 Froude Oceana viii, When earth is so kind, men 
cannot choo.se but be happy. 

1 0 . To • pick up ' ; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Obs. 

a 1300 K, Morn 664 I he wene pat ihc schal loose ]>e fiss 

t u ihc wolde cheosc. c 1320 (. ast. Lone 13x7 Such strengbe 
e him po ches pat prince of al pe world he wes. 1382 
WvcLiF Gen. xli. 18 Seuen oxen, the whiche in the pasture 
of mershe the grene leswis che^den. 

t 7 . To pick out by sight, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. Obs. 

[An ancient sense; also in OIIG, and in F. choisir.) 
a X300 Haveloh 2147 Mouhtc se by ^ liht A peni 
chesen, so was it briht. CX340 Geew. 4 Gr. Kni, 798 Cnallc 
whyt chymnees per ches he in-nu^e. 1340 Ayenb. 86 Hucr- 
\w hi conne chye.se : pet guode uram ^ kucade. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 13509 By the cherc of achilles he chese hym 
onone. 

+ 8. To choose one^s way or gate : to lake one's 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Obs. 

riaso Gen. 4 Ex. 2736 Do bi-thowte him moyscs, and his 
weixe 8e8en dies. <'1330 K. Brunne Chron. (x8to) 246 
William.. his way to Scotland ches. <^1340 Gaw, 4 Gr. 
Knt. 930 Chaplay nez to pe ch.ipellb chosen be gate, f a 1400 
Alorie Arth. 2225 To- wards (JastcIIe Blanks he cbesezhym 
the wave, c 1400 Destr. Troy 490 The Knightes . . Intill a 
chauinbcr. .chosen pere way. 

t b. Hence simply To choose in same sense. Obs, 

c ijao Sir Trist. 2622 Into bretein he ches. e 1340 Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt. 451 To pe grene clmpcl pou chose. ?n X400 
Morte Arth. 1619 To-wardez Chartris they chese, these 
cheualrouB knyghttez. c 1440 SirGosvfher^ia Til the hegh 
horde he chese. 

t c. inlr. To ‘ take * or accede to ' a course). Obs, 
rx330 R. Brunne Chron, <1810) 52 If he wille pe lond 
jdd, & to pe pes chese. Ibid, olyj pe Inglis perto ches. 
Ibid. 270 Vnto pat conseil chex 1 ^ kyng of Almayn. 

•j- 9. To resolve upon, agree to have. Obs. 
e 1300 Sir Trist. 65 A turnainent tliai ches Wip knistes 
stipe on stede. 

1 10 . reft. To choose oneself to : to set or devote 
oneself to. Obs. [The orig. constr. is doubtful ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. by following to."] 
[a X300 Cursor M, ^4 Moyse.s pat goddis folk to lede him 
ches f Ibid. 33304 (G6tt.) pai pann to pis lauerd ches. Alls 
pai forsoke pis wondes ese. c 1394 P. PI. Credo 684 Falshed 
of freres hap. .maid hem to Icucn Here charite and chastite, 
& [chesen] hem to lustes. c X400 Destr. Troy 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses pe fast, For to prese me with pyne. 

IL CbooM out. To pick out, select and take. 
1097 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2415 The stren^ste me schal b! 
choys. .chese out. a 1933 Ln. Blrnerb Muon xciL 294 He 
chase out x. ihousande^ the moost valyauutea men in bts 




comimtiy. t4tf Buui 

Chooaa vs out bmh. 18I4 JL Walum JM, Ejtdur, 35 
Chuse out ths smoothest wul evenest Glass Cane. 

12 . Phrasis, To pkk and ckoasii toaeleetwhh 
careful acrutiny. ckomi I8 a tiling to 

choose ; hence advk. : by choice, in preference. 

Not muck, not a pin (or the like) tockoou botwan 
them : no ground of prefeixnee or difference. 

1977 tr. Bm/ingeVw Doeadn <i59s) 190 They. .can. .pleko 
and choose out the best. i8st SUANa Wini, 7 *. rv. iv. 

1 thinks there is not halfe a kisee to choose Who loues 
another best. et86| Samobrson WAt. (18541 H* (D.) 
But the worthy magxstimte would meet with such a UonMo 
choose, a tSijo Hackbt Aisp, Witiiami 11. 11692) Sas aD.) 
The Scots, to chuse, prefer a monarchy before any other go- 
vernment. 1^ Butler Mud, iji. L 1195 What made diee 
pick and chuse her out. xjMa RiciuaDSoN PameUs II. 136 
(D.) * Oh then,' said Miss Damford, 'piay let us hear it, to 
choose.' 1754 Edwaids Freed, Will 11. 9 3 Cpntingencc m 
1 does 


blind, and oocs not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
, « . -. ^ |c*||*tRee 

I man who 


Events. 1887 Lvall ICni, Errant xxi. I can*t see 
that there's a pin to choose between me and the t 


I pin 

murden in sudden ai^er, 
tCliOOR6s Forms : 4 ohoa, Sc, oboiB, 

4-^ chose, 5 ohooce, 6, 7 choose. [A variant of 
Choice treated as verbal sb. from Choose, and 
assimilated iii form to the verb. Perh. to a certain 


extent phonetic, oi being In ]5»i6th c. Scotch 
often reduced to 0, c.g. rejosc,jonc ; and conversely 
oi written for d as rvir, clots.'] 

1 . The act of choosing, selection. 

*378 Barbour Bruce 111. 264 GiflT that thaim war Mt in 
choss, To dey, or to leytf cowailly. 1430 Lvdc. Chron, 
Troy HI. xxii. Some will nave of chore geseran. 1948 Gbst 
Pr. Masse 105 Ye prophet prophesieth . . of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce of a new Isacrifyce], 1570-87 Holin- 
SHED Scot. Chron. (2806) 11 . 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king their neiglibourt rtdao 
Z. Hovd in Zion*s Fhwrs uSss) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revi.sours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2 . Power, light, or privilege of clioosing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd . .gis pechose \Gdit. 
choysj o thinges thre. 19x3 Lo. Berners Ftmss. I. Ixiii. 85 
Let them be at their chose. 19x3 Fitznerb. liusb. § 144 
He is an vnhappy man . . that g^ . . putieih hym in chose, 
and woll chose the worst parte. 

3 . Scope lor choice. 

14B6 Bh. .SV. Albans D ii)a, Off spare hawke bellls thcris 
chooce. 


Chooseabla, oboosabl* a. ratt. 

[f C'HooBJs V. -ABLE.] Kit to bc cboscn, eligible. 

x68z Whole Duty Nations 7 It is moht choosable for the 
glory of it to God. 

Hence OhooaanlilaAaMi, eligibility. 

1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. IV. v. xvii. t 8 The true source 
of the nobleness and chooseablcness of all things. 
tOhoosed, //A a, Obs. Also 0 chosed. 
- (UOBKN. 


c XS29 Ld. Bf.rnerb FroiiS. 1. ccccxiv. 725 They that be 
passed ouer be chosed men of warre. 1606 Chapman M. 
D'OliveVlay% 2873 1 212 In that freely choos'd obscuritie. 

t Chooseling. in 4 ohosling, ohose- 

ling. [f. Cuoi'SK V. + -LINO dim. suffix.] A chosen 
one ; one of the elect. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2609 (Cott.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges {Gott. sclioslinges] on rod-tre. Ibid. 227x7 
(Juen driffhtin gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslinga 
ireu. Ibid, 17262 iGott.) pi chosdingei. 

Chooser Forms: 4 oheaer, 5 oheaar, 
6-8 chiuer, 6 - chooser, [f. Choose v. + 

One who chooses. 

138. Wyclif Set. Whs. II. 411 Alle pes cheseris cannot 
telle wheper pci han chose a fend, x^ J. Heywood Protu 
4 Epigr. (i 867< 131 Beggers should be no choosers. 1979 
(^loBSON Sch. A bust (Am) 40 The greedinesse of V'orldly 
chusers. 1598 Shakb. Merry W. iv. vi. xx Her selfe might 
be her chooser, L'Ebtrange Seneca's Mor. 1 170s) 414 

We cannot be the Chusers of our own Parents but of our 
Friends we may. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Com. Wks. 

1^09)425 Bergers must not be Chusers. 1870 Spurgron 
Treas. Dav. Ps. 1 . 17 Pickers and choosers of God’s words, 
t b. spec. An elector, Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Migden (Rolls) V. 309 He [schiilde be pope] 
pat hadde pe more part ye of le chesers assentynge to nis 
allectioun. 1489 Caxton Fayieso/A. 1. vii. 16 The eliscurs 
or chesars ought more to pourueyc to the wele of the ofly<.'e. 
1642 Chas. I, Anew, 19 Propos, Pari, 21 The mopie who 
chuse the Chusers. 1697 View Penal Laws 320 Hone shall 
be Choosers or Voters, but such as can expend 40)r. per 
annum. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 755 A College, or 
court of choosers or electors x 8 oi Ann. Rev, HI, a89l'htt 
choosers vary every election. 

tc]l00*8eress, ChOBereue. Ohs. rare, [f. 
prec. -t- -B88.] A female chooser. 

WvcLiF Wisd. viii. 4 The chesoresse of hise werkis. 
ChoOBing (tj»ziq). vbl. sb. Fur forms see 
verb. [f. Choose v . + -iNO 1.] The action of the 
vb. Choose in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking out, electing, etc. 

f 1200 Trin. Coll. Mom. 19 Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene, «tx3no Cursor M. 6566 (CotL) Wisli pou has in 
chesing \Fair/. chosing] don. 1340 Ayenb, 4a Dingnetes 
pel me makep be enyezinj^ e 1440 Hvlton Seala 
Per/. iW. de W. 1494) 11. iv, Man in hys fyrste fourmynge 
. . had free chesync. lajA MS, Christ's Mosp, Abingdon in 
Dorn. Archit, IIL 'Iney cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng. Lhron. Gr. Friars (1859] 17 A stiyffe in 
the yelJe halle for chesynge of the inayer. 1463 Horn. 11. 
Repentance 1. (1859) 530 A superstitious abstinency, and 
chosyng of meates. s^ Bacon Coulers Good 4 £m 7 /(Arb.) 
150 Women that marrie husbandcs of their owne choosing. 
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t§$t Sir E, Nicholas in AT. Papers ri886| rM A rale that 
there should bee noe picking and chusemg of partes of 
directiuos. 1711 Aooisom SPiit. No. its. f 3 .Several Texts 
of his own choosing. xBjo Cunninoham BriL Paini. 1. 508 
After lung chusing selected a object. 

CllOOflilLg (tp’zii)), //A a. [f. as prec. + 
-INO ^.] I'hnt chooses. Hence CHsoo’ilntfly aUv., I 
by choice, in preference. 

1651 JsR. Tayloh IJpiy Lwing-iv^ ? 7 If our spirits can 
serve God ohnsingly and greedily.^ i8n Kuskin Unto thii 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, 4hat is to May, 
choosingly and by preference to all things eUe. 

Chop sfiJ Also 4 "7 ohoppo, 5 6 ohopp 
(6 oheoppe;. [f. Chop TfJ The senses fall into 
a number of groups derived from those of the 
verb, but having no mutual connexion.] 

I. from CuoP I. 

1 . An act of chopping, or cutting with blows 
of an axe, cleaver, etc. ; a cutting blow or 
stroke. 

136a Langl. P. pi. a. X. 187 Han J>®i none children bote 
chesLes and choppen l>em bitwene. ^1400 Dtstr, Trvy 
77111 Than Achilles with a chop chauiuiet to sle Philles. 
<'1430 Syr Tryam. 763 Syr James had suclie a chopp That 
he wyste not . Wliethur hyt were day or nyght. 15x9 Hor- 
M VM ao9 8 It He smote hym with small choppit of 

the axe. 1563 By Foxb ^ 4. «jh /If. (16^1) 111. 97/s The execu- 
tioner tooke the axe, and at the hrst chop stroke off his 
head. 1879 Browning Ivanovitch 37 Now sonic chop 
ailiwart the hole Ch.inged bole to billets. 

2 . A piece chopped off; a slice, cutlet. Also 
1441 Pmton Lett. 438 II. 73 He had 3011 f -given] 30W and 
hym a choppe of xx. pownd of lond. a i6a6 Bacon (J *, 
Empison would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. x6m Gayton Feet. Notes 367 Forrests 
were my delight, this but a chop is ; 1 have exchang'd a 
B'orrest for a Coppice. 

b. A slice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 
and served by itself, 

a 1640 Maasingcr City Madam iii. i. A chop of mutton. 

Or a pint of drum-winr. 1663 Pkpys Ptary q ftily, Had a 
chop of vcale. 1693 W. Kobkrisun PA*‘aseol. Gen. 417 A 
cut or chop of meat, a X734 North Exam, i. ii. p 117 (1740) 

93 He kept no House, hut lived upon Chops. X796 Mrs. 
(icAssK Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton. . cut it into 
chops. 1659 Alt \ ’^ear Round N a 39. 57 Rarely out of Eug- 
lantl IS a first-ratc broiled chop to he obtained. 

f O. twopenny chop\ '/chopped meat in broth. 

1590 GaRnNK Fr. Bacon (1630' 39 Enter Miles with a 
ffifASe of /ottai^e and tiroiA, and ajlcr hun Bacon. Miles. 
Spjll, »ir? why, doc you thinke I ncuer carried two-penny 
chop helore in my life? x6i8 M\nsiiul Ess, Prison 46 
Feeds oil twopenny chops and pottage. 

8. An instrument or appliance for chopping. 

1883 Cassells Fanu Afa^. Aug. 538A The cylinder in 
turning presses against an iron bar culled the *chop', which 
removes the skin of the cherry [ -Coffee berry]. 

1 4 . Cf. * dioWf stroke' Ohs. (K. coup^ 

1353 nACK Gardiner's Obed. B j b, God hathe in this so- 
dayiie cheoppe, taken awaye the libertie of his most pure 
plaync worac, 1567 Drant Horace To Rdr., Howe . . for- 
tune through this chop or that chauiice turned their bless to 
baile. 164X Blst Farm, /jl/rj. (1856)94 § 3 'i'hey [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate. CX690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ A Chop by 
chance^ a rare Contiogence [xyag New Cant. Diet.., rare 
Booty]. 

t b. the first chop', at the first stroke, en- 
counter, brush (F. du premier coup ) ; immediately, 
at once (F. totU h coitp>, 

i^aS TiNitALE i^bed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 341 Let them, .not 
believe them at the first chop whatsoever they say. 1548 
UnAi.L Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. xi The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. 15k North PlHtmxh 11676) 

863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop* 
s6ii Cotgr., Pnnsauit^ presently . suddairiely, .it an in- 
Rtant, at the first chop. ^1640 J. Smyth Lines Berkeleys 
(1883) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that . the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 

+ O. At one {a) chop : at one stroke, at once, (F. 
tout d'un coup), 

. *5 ^*J*, Bell U added s A nsw. Osor. 134 b, This lusty gal- 
launt. .cliallengcth the field agaynst foure choise and iryed 
souldiours at one choppe together, /bid. 477 Here be two 
lyes at a chopp. 1583 J. SiocKkR 1 ragtcall II id. i. 47 a, 
Then the hangman letteth him slip at one choppe almost to 
thej^ound. 

II. from Chop II. (cf. sense 9 of vb.). 

1 5 . The act of suddenly striking up or dtytvn ; 
a sudden or sharp turn. 

1747 Hooson MtnePs Diet. R Ui When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordinary into their proper Lids 
. .this is opposite to Troughing or Choping down. 

III. irom Chop vJ III. 

1 6. A fissure, cleft, crack ; a Chap in the skin. 

1378 Lytb Dodoeats 301 Tlie joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 

of Cleefes and Kockes. 1389 Lloyd Treas, Health Gv. 
Choppes of ye gums and lippes. x6aa-Bo Hbylyn Cosmogr, 

111. 1 1083 > 100 The many chops and chinks which the ardour 
of the Sun makes in the Sands. 1^7 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden Ixx. X33 Good for Chops in the hands or feet. I7ss 
W. Rogers Cruising V^oy. App. 15 Broken in chops, as is 
all that coast. xyjSj Wbskey Prks. (187s) 111, 899 His 
tongue turned blaw, with large chops in it. 

IV. from Chop ».i IV. 

1 7 . A stroke as of a clock ; in mod.Sc. Crap. 

x6x9 Z Boyd Last Battell (16x9) x8i (Jam.) In the dumb 

choppe of the conscience Hid, 1903 The word without, 
and the dumbe choppes of his conscience within could not 
inoue him to do well. 


V. [see Chopwitg p^. «.*, 2,J 

8 . A short broken motl<m (of waves) ; cboppiness. 
Also a/tnh. choppy, 

iBgiB Mere. Mar, Mag^. V. 347 The unusual swell and short 
chop of a wea on, led htm to think that he was in shoaler 
water. ^ x868 J. Saxon Five Years in Gold. Gate 335 Con- 
flict with the horrors of the Caribbean 'chop seas*. 

VI. 9 . Comh. Chop-eater. Also CHOP-RdUBB. 
1836-9 Dickens d>. Bos (1866) 18a The chop-eater was so 

fatigued. 

Coop (t/pp\ Also 6 7 ohopp(a. [Another 
form of Chap sh.^ ; and the more usual one in 
several senses. Chotp in the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 150^) is the earliest 
trace of the word in any form ; with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier. The vnriation 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which chap varies with chop!\ 

1 . A jaw. 

C150S Duns A a Fly ting x66 Thy cheik bane bair . .Thy 


chuip, thy choll, garriH men for to leif che.Rt. 17M Steels 
Tatter No. 44 F 5 There is a Thread on one of Punch's 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it full, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) II. g6 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells. 


Poems (1864) 1 1. 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells, 
b. usually // Jaws ; side.s of the face. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
a x6x6 Dfiaum. & Fl Tkterry iii. 460 He. . laies me over the 
chops with his club fixt. 16^ Ridclby Pract. I^hysick 333 
Muice deep scarification under the Chops. lyxa Arbuthnot 
yohn Bn/l (1727) 86 To give Nic. a go^ slap on the chops. 
S73Z Swift H'ks. ^841^ il. 50 If thou had«it ua much brains 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops. 1875 B. I'aylor Faust 
IV. il. II. 347 His cheekliones and his chops are shattered. 
1877 Iloldemess Gloss. (£. D. S.), Ckops^ the jaws. * Ah 'll 
alsm thy chops fo* tha’ 

2 . pi. Tile jaws and intervening space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, parts about the mouth ; « 
Chap sb:^ 2. (This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1589 Hay any lYork H844) ^ Whose good names can 
Cake no .stairie, from a bishops cliopps. Z997 8 Hr. H au. Sat, 
III. vi. 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
drinks. 163a Lithcow Trav. (1663) ^3Z Two Hens., 
changed, as they grow fat for the Priests Chops. •‘5* 
JbEi.i.owts tr. Mtlions 2nd Defence 227 Ihc sight of this 
cau'ied our tiionarchy-men to lit Ic their chops 1733 
Fikluinu ini. Chamberm 1 v, My chops begin to water. 
1748 tr. Pegetius' Distemp. Horses 37 Mixed with hot 
Water, and .poured down the Animal's Chops. 1840 Tho- 
REAU Week Concord Riv. Tuesd. 306 The nui stowed away 
in Its chops. 1864 Capern Devon Pror>.^ Chops, the mouth. 
8 . tratjsf. An appellation for a person with frit 
or bloated cheeks. 

ipigh Shake, x Hen . tV , i. n. X51 Fal . lie hang you for 
going. Poy You will, cho^ 1997 *“ * »*• !''• 

335. s6sz Cotgr., Fafeln ^ rufled vp, fat cheeked, a chops. 
4 . transf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

1636 Featly ClavU JMyst, v. 64 In the venr chops of des- 
tinic, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Br. Patrick Comsn. 
Ex. xiv. 2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth. 
17x7 Swift Foems^ To Delany, He runs into a cannon's 
cnops. 1737 Whiston Josephus^ Antiq. ii. xv, | 3 Whicli I 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. 

b. Chops of the Channel ; the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

169a Luttrkll Brief R el. (1857) II. 646 A squadron of 13 
French men of warr Siiiled from Brest . . to lye in the chops 
of the Channell. 1748 Anson's Vtfy. lit. x. (ed. 4) 548 Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel. 1838 Marbyat N. F'orster 
xi. The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 

Hood Supper Superst. vi. When down slie went 
with all our hands, Right in the Channel's Chopa 
6 . Meek, The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice, etc. 
i88a F. Britten Watch 4- Clockm, 36 Two chops, free to 
slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 
t0. Comb, 

1749 tr. Columella's Hush. v. vi. The cliops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arms of the 
vine, as it were, in a fork. 

Chop (tjpp), sb:^ [f. Chop ».-] 

1 . An exchange, a barter. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. 187 (D.) The Duke, .drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2 . Chop and change : a change, alteration ; cf. 
Chop va 4. 

1799 Si erne Tr. Shandy \. xi. Surnames., which, in a 
course of years, have generally underaone as many chops 
and changes as their ownera 1835 Marry at Jae. Faittf, 
xvi. At last we were all arranged . . although there were 
several chops and changes about, until the order of prece- 
dence could be correctly observed. 01845 Hood To 
K itchener iii, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes. 
Chopf sb.^ [f. Chop v.^J A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. (Quot. 1603 may belong to Chop x^.*) 

G. Daniel Idyll v. xfo Give a double Choppe 
On the Mouth-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evelyn De la Qumt. 
Compi. Gard. I 134 [An apple thatj requires to be Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop ; th^ is to say, without Cerenumy, 
and with its Coat all on. 1869 DicfUtNs Mut, Fr, IL a^ 

‘ No ' said Miss Wren, with a imop. 

Cliop (tjifq)\ tb,6 Also 7 ohaup, 8 oliap(p» 
(tiapp), 9 ohhap. [ad. HMi rAAJ/ impiession, 
print, stamp, brand, etc. : see Yale. The word hai 
been carriea by European traders to China, where 
it is now used in senses that have become obsolete 
in India! 

1 . In .Mia, China. A aeal or the tmpresaion of 
a seal ; an official impress or stamp. 


1614 Milwaro In Purchat Pilgr, I. 536 fV.) Ttie Kiof [dt 
Achtn] sent us His Chop 1678 LetLJrom Daeea FaeL in 
India Offiee (Y.), AllMgin^ that they came without y 
Visiers Chaup to him. 1696 Ovington Vw, SureUt act 
(Y.i Upon their Chops as they call them in rndia. or Seals 
engraveu, are only CbaractenL generally those of their 
Name. 1818 Jas. Mill BriU India III. 340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seised his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper. xSSfi SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Ckhap^ on official 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty. 

2 . A licence, passport, etc., made valid by means 
of such a seal ; generalljr, a properly authenticated 
official document, permitting or authorizing some 
act ; a permit. 

1699 Dampibr Voy II. 1, i. 16 The Governor or his Deputy 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down. 
171X Lockyer Acc. Trade India 35 (Y.) This [Oath, at 
Acheen] is administered by the Shabander. and it is called 
receiving the Chop for TrMe. 1745 P. Thomas yml. 

5. Seas 300 Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lin- 
guist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 
Barr. 1771 Forster tr. Osbeck's Trav. China 1. x8i lY.) 
With Tiapp or passport. s. x8os Capt. Elmqeb in Naval 
Chron. VI II. 38a The Hong merchant furnishos you with a 
chop to deliver your cargow ZB99 S. W. Williams Chinese 
Comm, Guide, Grand chap, a ship's port clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘ a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods ’ ; chop- 
house. * a custom-house where transient duties are 
levied’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Guide), 
x8ae Fankwae at Canton as (Y.) On the edge of the river 
I . . were Chop hou.se.s . . to prevent smuggling. 

3 . China ticuie, A mark on goc^s to declare 
their nature, quality, etc. ; a trade-mark ; hence, 
a particular ‘ brand sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also atlrib. 

in Webster. i8se S. W. Williams Chinese Comm. 
Guide, Clwp of Tea, a number of boxes of the bame make 
and quality of leaf. x8tt Simmonuh Diet. Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entire bulk of n certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made. x86x Guar~ 
dian II Nov., In China Silk .. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘ classical ' chops, the prices . . have 
given way 6 d. iB8x Manch. Courier X3 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been ' hand and branch '. 

4 . Hence, Anglo- Ind. ds colloq. first {^second) 
chop', first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
etc. ; also attrib. 

xBaa C. W. Wynn Lei. in Dk. Buckingham Mem. Cri. 
Geo. 1859) 1. 478, 1 mu.st make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Hali- 
BURTON Clockm. (x86a) 7 It La carriage] is a beiutiful article 
— a real first chop— no mistake. x8^ 'riiACKBRAV Bk, Snobs 
XXIX, We are the first-chop of the world. Ibid, xl. They 
are a sort of second -chop dandies. x87e Geo. Eliot Mta- 
diem, xiiL (D.), You must be first chop in heaven, else you 
won’t like it much. 

6. In China. ‘A hulk ’ (Y.\ [Of uncertain origin.] 

All J'. Round No. a. 38 He lives in a ‘chop'— a 
floating bouse like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 
Hence Obop v. {nonce jvd.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 98 iV.) The Custom-house has 
a good From, where the chief Customer appears certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, floods outwara-bound. 
Cliop (tW), p.i Also 4-7 ohoppe, (5-6 
Boboppa, 6 ohopp, 7 ohope). [Another form of 
Chap v. ^ The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in date is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form to be found 
in OE., or in the older Ntages of Teutonic. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du. happen to chop, cut, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. cappen to hew 
off, chop off^ LG. (whence mod.G.) happen, Da.> 
kappe, Sw. kappa to cut, chop, but the type to 
which these point is *kapp^, OTeut. *^kapp 6 jan, 
and this would app. have niven in OE. only ^cat 
pian, since a before double stops followed h 
guttural vowel, did not give m in primitive Ohl. 
This again would have give^ ME. and modem 
*cap ; while the OE. type of ipap would be *ceap^ 
pian, \itppian. Thus, toe rel^ioikhip of the Eng. 
to the coQiinental words cannot* at present, be 
made out. 

Chop and chap were subsequently somewhat differentiated, 
chop necoming the proper word for branches 1 and II, while 
Ilf and IV are left to chap. In some respects, the use of 
the cAf/ formSf eap. in the sb. (sense a), suggests influence 
of F. couper, in x^-isthc. often coper', but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rUc or cur- 
rency of the form is proDlcmatical.] 

I. To cut with a blow. 

L irans. To cut with a quick and heavy blow ; 
now always with a hewing, hacking instrinnent, 
as an ax or cleaver ; formerly also with a sword. 

xjpm Lamgl. P, pi, K m. 853 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem todehe. 1377— B. xii. 127 And media wenau|tmuche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe, Lest chaste chafen va to 
choppe vche man other, e 1400 Desir, Troy 8230 Achilles 
mony choise men choppit to pe erthe. tape Caxton Emy^ 
dot xxiL 83 Thai thre furyouse goddeaBcs infernalle. .kutten 
and choppen, breken and nanen alle the werke. 183a Sir 
C. NAnm in Bruce LM iv. 133 Cavalry ara only uaeial to 
holly a mob. .by choppuig them a little instead of destroying 
them by fireanae, 
b. To make by this action. 

1874 Kaioirr Diet. Meek, I. 543A The ootton-chopper 
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ettemlou (preeitelv 
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pi^ Aroisoii ■No.83ir-riK“i^.oS;i^‘ 
V tj* ?*“?* ^ c*»oPP«i oft »•»« A. T. Tmomaon 

ZtfifUl, £/tJ^w (x8f8) 96 BoiMni^ choppad into small pM» f yi i_ 
sMs TiNmotr BoMdicta 68 Chop th« brawu from off tha 
mptMr. Ms Mag, Art, Sopt 44B/X (He] chopped the 
windows about, to fit in heavy shutters. 

8. To cot (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into pieces 
(usually for a purpoie) ; to mince. This is - 
chop in pieces in a. Also with compl., as to chop 
smafl. Chop up: to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping; alsoJi^. 

f a XU Morte A rtk. 1096 Childre, Choppid in a chargour 
of chalice whytt sylver. 1593 Fitshbub. iiusb, | 44 T Jce. . 
brome, croppes. .and chop ihem very smal. 1597 Andrew 
Bruntwyke s Disiytl, iirdtgrs A ij b, The her^s or leves 
chopt. a X335 Dawss /a W. /V. in /’a/r/r. (1859) gjo To 
chope brede, chapter, 1370 Lkvins Mamip, 169 To chop 
barber, esneiftere, syia Gay Trivia 11. 199 The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer's 1840 H. Rookrs £st, II. v. 251 

Those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which 


pin» or sawing wooa is neiier exercise, .than walking. 

aOeat. 1669 Wohudgs Syst. Agric, vj. f a (x68i) 99 Good 
to make Dressers, and Planks to chop on. Aled, In chop- 
ping fire-wood we want a block toch<» on. 

4. intr. To aim a hacking or hewing blow at, 

1399 Langu Rich. RedeUs aa Ich man y-charchid to 
tchoppe at his croune. e su Oestr, Trey 7359 He choppit 
to Achilles with a chcre felle. iQgo KiNosi.RV Misc. <x8to) 
I. aoa He. .chops at it fiercely ancl hastily. Med, I found 
him with an ax chopping at one of the trees. 

6. trans, To utter abruptly and disjoint- 

edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

1863 Dickkns MhL Fr, in. ii. 378 Chopping the exclama- 
tion with that sharp little hatchet of hers. i88a hoctety 16 
Dec. *9/3 bhe w<u somewhat nervous.. and chopped her 
words. 

0. To harrow ; * Chip v.l 7. [Of doubtful con- 
nexion.] 

1830 Galt Laurie T. it. xl (1849^ 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. Ibid, 80 That 'ere 
chopping, 1 reckon, is csriialion hard work. 

II. To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 

t7. trans. To thrust with sudden force. Ohs. 
(Cf. colloq to stick, clap.) 

1580 Whitrhornk Ord, Soutdiourt (1588) 33 b, The inst 
charge in pouder . . may . . be . . put in bagges of liiinen . . wliich 
' ch< ‘ ' 


in a sodainc may be chopt into the mouth of a peace, i«8i 
J. Brll H added $ Answ. Oser.xdb b, All these toyes, (which 
you have chopt into the Church at this day). 1594 Shaks. 


Rich. HI, 1. iv. 160 (Globe) We will chop [xfisj throw] him 
in the malmsey-butt in the next room. s6x8 Bolton Florus 
11. xviL 146 A Souldier chopt his javeline into him. ifiso J. 


Wilkinson Treat, Coroners 6- ^heri/es 13 B. lying on t^^8 

g round pluckcth out his knife, and A. is so hasty to kiU B. that 
e chop^ih him^eire upon the knife of B. i^Cottkrkll 
Cassandra 11 ii. (1676) 143, 1 chopp'd my hand suddenly 
into his (a lion's] throat. 17^ J. C Compl. CW/trr(i845) 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilst bore- 
ing, to chop into the Bore-hole. 

D. To ihop doivn, chop in, chop together, (Cf. 
to claf down, stick in, stick or clap toother,) 
Chop in fig.) ; to interpolate, ‘ clap * or * stick ’ in. 

xggiD LATiMaa Last Serm, h^, Edvu, VI, 1. 953 This 
covetous fellow, .interrupted the sermon, even by suddenly 
chopping in 'Master, .speak to my brother.' xgte J. Hev- 
WOOD Prov, 6* Rpigr (1867) She. .chopt downe emptie 
candelsticks two or three. X581 J. Bkll Iladdods Answ, 
Osor. 418 A certain Gloaser, ^o. .doth chopp in an exposi- 
tion of hU own. Ibid, Could this Lymbus be a fit^lace to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones together f Fkrnk 

Biaa. Gentrie 11. 93 You chop so much vplandisli in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of it. 
stes Rowlands Creeitds Cony -catchers (1B60' 90 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemoine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his 
hand, and chops the copper chaine tn place. 1640 Sir £. 
Drrino Prvp, Sacr. (1644) 99 You chop in the word oJTer, 
X6S6 H08BRS Liberty, Necess, etc. (1841) 397 Ha chops in 
emd therefore, and makes an absurd consiequcnce. 
o. absol. To cause to fall with a sadden jerk. 
tTA\, C. Cotnpl, Coiiier{^S^i^ ix We have two Labourers 
at a time at the handle of tlie bore Rod, and they chc4>, or 
pounce. 

t 8. intr. To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or with violence. Of voluntary action : to ' strike*, 
dart, swoop, bounce, pounce, force oneself. Obs. 

a. esp. with m, into, to * strike* in, thrust 
oneself in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 
a remark, 

JoYB Apot. Tindede (Arb.) »o So sodenly fyercely and 
boldely to choppe in to any maniiU conscience. 1331 T. 
WiuoN Logike^i b» Some, .choppe in at a windowe when 
the doore is shut up. tS$3 TARiONg Chr, Kseere. 11. lu. R59 
Vnconstaiit menne, that nowe choppe in, and wm runne 
out. s6eoJ. Nordbn in Farr R. P, Eli*- (*843) H. A 
change chc^ in of more inconstant rate, xpgi-e High 


m 
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upon hlA. and kern him at a 
rot^ iVorid <1840) 904 tThw 
mop in with their hIbb^ toagaos. iM Som Aa^, iu. 
How ha^ I trembled, ket game potging gtranger thould 
chop in between me and the prise. 

b. Also with other eonffcmetions, as down^ 
forth, of, out, etc. ; 4e chop upon, to poooce upon. 

<89^ r Hmrwooo Spider y F, aav. 7 Flise at Hbertee in 
and out might chop, igfii— Pree. y Ep^,{iB&i) X4o[He) 
as nudiely, as moely, chopt fooith. s mg Ooumno CeUoin 
on Dent, lx. 359 They chop downe to the table lyke swyne. 
meo F. Wauckb Sp, Mamaevitle t$a g. When tlwy see any 
Hawke . . they choppe downe into the Snowe^ a ififi 
Braum. & Fl. Maids Trag, iv. ii. Thou wilt chop out 
with them unseasonably, When 1 desire them not. a sfiae 
J. Dykr Set, .SVrMi. (16^) xo8 They chop snddenly off ln>m 


every thing is so soon chopped upon and gone, xfim Noaeig 
PfOii, Disc. IV. 67 It would not do so well to. .cnop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 

o. Naut. 7h chop to an anchor: to come to 
anchor hastily. 

1833 T. Jambs Voy, aa Weehopt to an Anker ; and sayed 
the pumps. 

t 9. Of involuntary action : To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
down, in. Obs. 

*578 Tomson Cahnds Serm, Tim. afix/a There be no 
stumoHag blocks to moke vs chop out of the way. 91 

H. Smith Whs, (1866- 7) 1. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death; they, .chop into the earth before they be 
aware. R. Harvby PL Perc. 3 If his frinds or his 

foes chop into it viiawares. xbaff Drayton Agincourt 194 
And being gotten to the top. .downe on th' other side doth 
chop, And to the foot came rumbltiig. x68i Cotton Wond, 
Peak (ed. 4) 53 The water's inargent here goes down so 
steep, llmt at the first step, you chop in middle-deep. 

t b. To fall in with ; come upon suddenly and 
by chance ; to fall upon. Obs. 

1633 Blithe Eng, Jmprov. Imp. xxviiL xpa He shall never 
make a Plough to go with ease by his rules, unless hechem 
upon it by ^ance. sfips Luttrkll Brie/ Ret, fxSsy) II. 
503 One of our.. ships.. chopt upon a French privateer., 
and ttmk her, 18^ Collier Esa. Mor. Subj, 11. (1709) 197 
He Is just chop'd in with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Fakquhar 
Inconstant iil (1798)43 MHim shou'd 1 chop upon but the 
very place. 1700 Da Fob Capt. Smgteton xii. { 1840) si 7 We 
chopj^d upon a booty. 

III. - Chap v.i II. 

+ 10. inti\ To break open in clefts or cracks ; to 
crack, cleave ; now to Cu^vp. Obs, 

tKy6 Bakkr feweti of Health 37 a, The Oven must., be 
weli playstred with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 159B Lytb Dodoens 318 A certuyne fruit like unto 
peares, the wnichc do also chop and cleeve asunder, xfaj 
Evrlvn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, I. 9j Soih that cabiTy 
Chop in the time of great long heats. 1759 Hkbbrden in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 9x8 The nipples of her breasts chopped. 

11. trans. To make a cleft or incision in, gash. 

x66o WoRLiuuB Syst. Agree, vj. | a (1681) 91 If the old 

f Elni] Roots be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
ieht Mould, they wiu send forth plenty of Suckers. s8«y 
Holland Bay Path vi 76 That rough thread dl soi^ 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams. 

IV. - Chapv.i III. .sv. 
tia. trans. To strike, knock ; mod ..Sc ehe^. 
a X375 in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 137 He chopped his Cmolle, 
A-xeyn be Marliel-ston. 15x3 Doucijis Mneis ix. xiL 46 For 
wikkit luno. . Choppyt by the schaft [of the spear], a igya 
Knox Hist. Ref, Scotland Wks. 1646 1 . 99 I'hei wold chope 
thare familiares on tJie cheak with u. Jambs I BaetA. 
OMpoMdfifiR) IX Conscience.. cliMpeth. .him with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong, a XM7 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
Scotl. (i8a4-'0 IL 68 It was. .his Maicsties pleasur, that they 
tuo should chope handes, and embrace one ane other, wicn 
. . they werey cordially did. 
flo. intr. To kitrike ; mod.Sc. 

1513 Douglas Mneis v. vi. 66 Diores, qunldderand at his 
bak mte hate, His tais choppand on bis heill all the gait. 
a iSTS Knox Hist. Ref.VhcH. 1846 I. 906 Tlie galayes.. 
eschapping a great dangei, for upon the back of the sandis 
thei all schopp^. 

V. In yarious uses this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses wht^ 
combine the two notions of * striking *, or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ' turning ' as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop back and double ; a mineral vein chops up, 
doim, back, etc. 

a t6ao J. Dykb SeL Semes. (x640> tcA Such a sudden and 
immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world. 1749 (See Chop sb.^ II]. 1870 J. Armstrong Wamty 
Bleseoms (Hexham] 83 Ihe fox cEt^ back and doubles 
like a hara. 

Chop (tjFP\ Also 5-7 ohoppe. [Appeals 
bef. 1400 in the appellation choppe-churcht, which 
implies earlier use of the vh., though the latter 
has been found first, in the phrase * to choppe and 
change*, late in the 15th c. The history is not 
clear, but as Chap was of occasional earlier use 
in the same sense, it is not improbable that chop 
was merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the some form varied between chop 
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•corset siga TAttLsroii Nim /hiofwf. ufsilid Wm you 
chop with oieT eeirAe votes troguer eesmmMl list OoM. 
ChSssger. .td exchange, inteiduiiig^ trttdke, scoom hatter, 
chop with. 1613 Beauw. U Fi. CkgMxAr 1. H. fA tmdar] 
in another country. .Choppini far lottan lums, r ito 
DamiM. or Hawth. Foesees Wra. (t7ts]34 Men ehdps wuh 
Saturn ; Java claims Mars's sphara. 

2. trans. To exchange one thing for upothef' by 
way of commerce ; to ba4rter. To chop cmap : to 
barter awav ; sXtoJig., to bargain away or let go 
for unworiny objects or motivee. Obs. or diat. 

>588 lATtMaB Wka. (1845) H* 431 ShoB wa ga about to 
chop away this good occasion, whiM God MfiNreth ua, Sfitf 
Mulgastbs PoetiionM xl. (1887) 9e9 Schoole pleoel.vbauM 
in the hart of townes, might easely be chopt for some lieio 
situation. 1603 Bp. Hall Seren. V. 137 Here pito chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition, sfipl SHADWaLL 
Voiemteert iv. (1790) IV. 467 Horses that ate jaoes. .may be 
chemt away, or sold in Smhhfiold. 1708 LmeL Gem, nm 
4930/4 The seme Person has.. chopp'd and disposed of 
sevcxiU Horses. iMo Ss E. CormemU,Uscferd.I.v Wight* 
etc. GUes,, Chop, to barter, to exchange. Mod Kent. aled. 
He chopped away three old hens for two young ones. 

1 8. To buy and sell, make commerce of. Obs. 

1845 Milton Tetrach. Vrics. (1738) S34 To Undt it to that 
age, when it was in fashion to ch^ matrimonies. 

4. To chop o&A oluuMre : an alliterative phraie 
in which, aa the force ^ the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has poieed from that 
of ' to barter * to that of ' to chan^ alter 
a. intr. To practise bartering ; buy and sell ; 
bargain with. 

c 1483 Digby Mysi. (1889) v. 641, 1 . .choppe and chaange 
with symonye, and take large yum. 1510 TtUDAyi e Cor. 
H. 17 Many, .which choppe and ebaunge with the worde of 
God. 1378 1'. NricHOLsj tr. Coeig. W. India igy A hundred 
thousand persons oome thither to choppe and caange. idaa 
R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (i847> 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians.. to see if they would, .chop and change with 


b. trans. To buy and sell, exchange ; also 

1949 Ali.kn Jndde Par. Rev. 99 She hath chopped and 
changed it ; yea ahe hath sotde it. tsgIB Will of C, Ain 
(Somerset Ho. ), Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor ckaunge 
any part. SSI4 Leicestede Commotem. (toax) 60 He doth 
chop and change what lands he lisleth with her Majesty, 
igpe H. Rarbow in Confer, i. 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and chaim your ecclesiasticall offices, .as horses in a fairs, 
xgga R. ST SuRTXBS Sponge'e Sp. Tour xxxix. tie He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. 

o. intr. or absol. To cnange one’s tactioa or 
ways, to make frequent changes ; to change about. 

S540 CovBRDALK Con/ut. StemoUk Wka II. 4x9 Even as 
ye pervert the words of holy scripture, .as ye diop and 
change with it. 1583 STueeas AneU. Abut, n. xo8 They 
cannot content themselites with common, and veuallfashioiis, 
but they must chop and chaunxe eaerm day with the erorlde. 
163s Quarlrb Esnbl. u ix. (1718) 38 O, who would trust this 
worn . .That . .chops and changes ev’ry minuta sM Poor 
Ntllie 999 It is to be hoped he knows hu own mind dils time, 
and does not intend chopping and chan^g about again, 
d. trans. To cha^e, make different, alter. 

*557 7*. (Genev.) s Pet. U. e mte, [That] they be not 

deceaued by them which chem and change h, gyue 
poyson in stede of it. sg86 T. STArLBTOM Rtt. Unir. Jewel 
IV. 63 Thus he cboppeth and changeth his minda tlgi 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm, iv. (1669) 354/9 [Laban] chopping 
and changing his wages so oft. lyaA A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Retir. 99s 1 o chop and change the whole Old Testament at 
he pleases. 

II. Hence the meaning of ' change * passes over 
into chop alone. (Aa said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of Chop in the sense of 
‘striking* in a given direction.) 

1 6. trans. To change. Obs. 

1844 Milton Amp. (Arb.) 6x This is not to put down 
Prelaty, this is but to chop an Episeopacy ; this is but to 
truwLate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of do- 
minion into another. 

0. intr. esp. Naut. Of the wind: To change, 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly ; usually with 
round, about {uf, obs.). 

a 184a Sib W. Monson I/aval Tracts t. (1704) xpi/s The 
Wind would chop up Westerly. x687 Ligon Barbadoes 
(1673) It was the tune of Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 17*4 Fibldino Amelia iii. Iv, The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Southey Bot, Bay Eclog. iii, *11160 the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my Csco. sBog A Duncan Marineda Ckron. 
11 1. X 74 At the same moment the wind chopped firomN.N. W. 
to west 1894 H. Millrk Sck. * Schm. L (s86e>5 The wind 
chopped suddenly round, and they ell set out tosea. 

7. trans/. and Jig. To turn with, or like, the wind. 

1897 Howbll Londinop. 13 The pr^blest reason why 
three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
blowing, etc. syis F. Fulxxb Med, Gymn. Prof. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and bmins to chop in 
its Indications. 18x4 D'laaAELi Q u e er rela Auth. (1867) 393 
The weathercock chopping with the wind.so pliant to move, 
and so stiff when fixed. 1533 Maixyat P. Sfymple xv. The 
ship turned slowly to the wmd, pitching and choppi^ as 

18 
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tHe MiU were ■pilling. iMo Thackbjiav Four Ciorg^M I. 
How ihe Houm of 1.0^ and House of Commou chopped 
round. 

8. trans. To exchange or bandy words ; esp. in 
To chop logic ; to exchange logical ar^menti and 
terms, bandy logic, reason argumentatively, argue. 

(In late use, often erroneously referred to CHorv.i, u jf 
* to mince divide minutely, * split hairs ', or * hash up*.) 

c s«es Skklton Rcpiyc, iiB Wolde . . That wysc Harpocrates 
Hao your mouthes stopped . . Whan ye logyke chopped. 
*577 STAMYHuasT Deser. IrtL in Hounshcd VI* 49 You 
cnarge me . . that 1 presume to chop Jogtke With you . . by 
answering your snappish Quid with a knappish Quo. 16s t 
Bkaum. ft Fl. KhU B, Ptitlt I. AX Harke bow he chops 
Logick with his Mother. 1699 J. Arsowsmith Chain Prm^ 
^9 Dublings up of carnal reason against divine dimnsa- 
tions..whidi our English Proverb calls chopping Logic^ 
with God. i6di UssHER PamerPrincei 11. (1^3) 14a what 
confusion would be brought.. if a Son, or a Servant, or a 
Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop 
lx)gick with his Father, Master, or Prince. 1771 Smollett 
Hum^k. Cl. (1815) as A roan must not presume to use his 
reason, unless he has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic by mode and figure. _ s^ Carlyle Htrwt ii. (1858) 
asa A bastard kind of Christianity, .chopping barren logic 
merely I 1854 H. Miller Sch. ifSchm. ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profoundest mysteries of 
Kcvclation. 


t b. rarely with other objects. 
ifiM tr. GracUufs Couriiert Man. 140 To chop reasona 
1746 Berkeley IVki. IV. 304 We will chop politics together, 
t o. inlr. To bandy words, to answer back, 
fsii Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) x8i With some 
Logicall helps to chop, and some Rhetoricke tobraue. 1617 
Hirrom IVks. 16x9-90 11 . 3ai How soone came he [Jonah] 
to that extremity of testinesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. s6s6 Bacon Sylva f 353 Echoes ar^ 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered. JHd, § 348 1 f it [an Eccho] be ncarc, and yet not 
so neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 

C u upon the sudden, xfisg — hss, judicature (Arb.) 457 
It not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the ludge.. 
after the ludge hath Declared his ^ntence. 

t d. trans. To find fault with ; Arcus v. a. 
t7sa Arruthnot yokn Bull Pref. 3, I was never afraid to 
be choped by my master for telling of truth. 

Chop (tjpp , Alfio 6-7 ohoppe. [app. £ 
Chop in the sense offtake with the &ops*; 
but probably vaguely associated also with tnose 
senses of Chop v.^ which express sudden action.] 

1 1 * trans. To take into the chops and eat ; to 
snap up. Obs. 

ssBs J. Bell HaddodsAnssu. Osor. 350 With your fingers 
you handle the rcall, corporall, iUMtanciall, identicall 
prebence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
chop^ him uppe at a morselL 1630 Fuller Holy iVar iv. 
xxviii. (1840) 830 With which [goods] the waves played a 
little, and then chopped them up at a morsel. x6os Boyle 
Occas, Bi/f* IV, v. (1675) xos A large Fish, esp^nng the Fly 
. .having greedily chop'd It up. etc. 1701 f. Collier M, 
Aurei, 344 She does not diop him up at a Mouthful, like 
the Sphinx. 

1 2 . ^g. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are * swallowed ’ or bolted. Obs, 


1383 Stubbbs a not. Abus. 11. 74 Which maketh them 
[Reading ministers] to gallop it ouer as fast as they 
can, ana to chop it vp srith all possible expedition, though 
none vnderstand them. ci6qo B. E. Did. Cant. Crete, To 
(hop up Prayers^ to huddle them up, or slubber them over. 
tS. intr. To snap, to bite at. Obs. 

I0M Nabiie Lenten Stuff* (X87X) [The fish] seeing the 
mark fall so just in his mouth, chopped adoft and snapped 
her tip 1648 Herrick Hesper.^ Chop Cherry^ Thou mad'flt 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry. 1687 H. More 
APp. Antid. (xyxa) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel, 
lej^ L'Esteangb Fables xcvi. (17x4) xsx The Common 
People will Chop like Trouts at an Artificial Fly. 

4. trans. Hunting. To seise (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover. 

Mi6a4jep.M. Smith Serm. (1631) aoi While the Vrehin. . 
craepes forth to suckc the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
1757 Foote Author 1. s8 The Pleasure of this Play, like 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. 1761 P. Brckpord Hunting 141 Harefinders arc of 
one great use : they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hares, which they otherwise could not fail to do. 187a 
Stonehenge Brit, Sports 1. 1. vii. § 8. 108 The spaniels will 
. . even chop them occasionally ; but . . the bird (woodcock) is 
very nimble in evading the Jaws of his enemy. 1888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk s.v., Bad luck, the hounds 
chopped a fox in Tripp brake, and after that 'twas a blank, 
to. trans. To seize. Obs, 

s^dh Shelvocke Voy. round World 449 David Griffith. . 
who was chopp'd, that is, seia'd till the man who was guilty 
of the crime was deliver'd to them. 

eShop, v,^ colloq. [f. Cbop a b.] To eat 
a chop. 

1841 Mrs. Gore Cecil xk^ 1 would rather have 'chopped ' 
at the ' Blue Posts * as 1 once did, fifteen years before. 
1887 Sala Illust. Land, News 5 Feb. 144, I went one day 
. . to * chop* at the Cock. 

Chop, ti.fi Anglo'Ind . : see under Chop sb,^ 

' t Chop^^lherry. Obs, [f. Chop ti.s + Chxbrt. 1 
A game In which one tries to catch a anspended 
cherry with the teeth ; bob-cherry. 

sgSs Hobv tr. Castiglione's Cotiriyer (1577) 1 fib, Manyc 
women, .for a season played as children doe at Chopcherie. 
1^ Plat Jewell Ho, 1. 3 How they may play at chop- 
chenrie, when cherrie time is past, tfioo Rv. Woman in 
Hum. I. L in Bullen O. PL IV. sM H errick He^.itstU) 
Chop-Cherry. i^SpC. Noble Inexpediency of Exped. 7 
To see themselves Tantalised and jplaid at Chop-cheny 
weath. 1884 H. More Answer B40 That the Tree of Life 


wat not set in Paradise for Adam to eat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock hun. 

Onop-^op. M imitation of a natural sound. 
sSfiia Dash Tel, 19 Oct. The idle flapping of a sail or the 
ceaseless chop-chop of a boat at her mooringa 
tCllO*p-ollliro]l. Obs. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices; one of 'those secular 


priests who drove a trade, or made an advantage 
by exchanging of their benefices’ (Kennett); also 
called church-choppcr. 

1991 in Spelman Concilia II. 641 Litera missa omnibus 
Episcopis suflraganeis Domini contra Choppe-Churchea 
a SMo roc. in Wr.- Wfilcker 594 Manglisa. a cnoppechurche. 
xm Lambarde Siren, iv. v. (1588) 488 Chmhurch, Mer- 
cnaunt, Grocer. .Spinster, &c. oee good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citixen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree, ite Kbnnett Par, Antiq. (x8t8) 11 . aox Those 
Chop-chureneSj against whom some late constitutions had 
br<-n made in this diocese. 


Chopdar, variant of Cbobdar. 

Choparloohe, perversion of Chop-tx>oe, Obs. 
Chop-fikUan (tjp'pifpd^nX a. Also 7 -falne. 
ff. Chop sb.^ -j- Fallen.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; fig.^ dejected, 
dispirited, miserable, crest-fallen ; ■■ Chap-fallen. 

ifioe Shake Ham, v. i. aia Where be your Jibes now ? 
Y our Gambals ? Your Songs T . . Quite chopfal ne. 17x1 Brit, 
Apollo III. No. 139. 3/a Thy ^op-falleii Face. 17M R. 
Blair Grarte 305 Alas, how chop-fallen now I 1789 J. 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost, Ode viL Wks. i8ia II. 530 Jn 
piteous chop-fall'n plight. i8ifi Scott Antiq, xxiii, Sir 
Arthur, .looked extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, chop-fallen. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
111 . VI. i, Most chopfallen, blue, enter tne National Agents. 

Chop-llOlUie. [f- CHOp.rA ^ 2 h + House.] An 
eaiing^ouse where mutton-chopR, beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied ; * a mean tiouse of entertain* 
ment, where provision ready dressed is sold ’ (J.). 

c sfiM B. E. Viet. Cant, Crew. Chop-houses, where Both 
boyldand roast Mutton (inchopps)are a) waves ready. X7ia 
Steele SPect. No. 308 F 3, 1 duie at the Chop-house three 
Days a Week, a i86x C lough Poems. Mari Magno 577 Who 
friendless in a London lodging lives. Dines in a dingy chop- 
house. 


Chopin (tjp'pin), sb. Forms: (3 sohopln), 
4 ohopyn, 6 ohoppyne, ohoppen, 7^8 ohoppin, 
chopine, 7- ohopln, 8- Sc. ohappin. P a. F. 
chopine on old measure « half a pint ; f. ckopc ' a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre *, iden- 
tified by Littr^ with mod.Ger. schoppen^ LG. 
schoptn a liquid measure of the same amount.] 
a. ^ A French liquid measure containing nearly 
a pint of Winchester* (J.), i,e, half an Old French 
pinle, b. A Scotch liquid measure, eoual to a 
Scotch half- pint, or about a quart of English 


wine-measure. 


IR7S Mun. Gildhallsst Loud. (Rolls) III. 43a Mensune 
que vocantur * schopinas * et ' gilles 1388 Wveur x Nings 
vii. afi marg. A sextarie is as a chopyn of Pariys. 1406 Sc. 
Act Jas. J (1597) I 70 Twa gallownes and a nalfe, and a 
chtmpcn of the auld mette. x6o8 Armin Nest Nrnn. (tBBo) 
17 Meate was brought and layde by him, and a Choppin of 
wine (for so (hey call^ it there) ^ sfixx Cotgr. Cfwpme. a 
chopine ; or the Parisien halfe pint ; almost as big as our 
whole one. c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. u My Landlord . . 
brouffhtupachopin ofWhitewine. xjix Smollett Humph, 
Cl. III. 3 Sept., They. .call for a chopine of twoj)enny. 
X799 J. Robertson Arric. Perth. 315 A chopin (two English 
pints) of new milk 18. .Galt R. Cilhaize II. 8x7 (Jam.) On 
this night . . they hae a chappin. 1837 in F{fesh, Advert, a x 
Sept. (1888) 4/5 fif bolls or meal, 3 chopins of milk. cxBpo 
G. Millswood New Fam. Receipt Bk. 57 One teaspoonfui 
of this liquid to a choppin of water, 
b. attiib. 


e xgao Dunbar Poems. Rycht airlie efi Owt of ane chop- 
pyne stowp lliey drank twa quartia 1749 Lett, in Soc. 
Life former Days (1865) A man was to go into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 18^ Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. 1 . ifio Chopin Dottles were sold at 41. 6d, per dozen* 
Hence fObopln v., ad. Y. chopinir to tipple. 
1653 Drquhart Rabelais 1. xviii, Ohopining and plying 
thepot. Ibid. 11. XXX, We tipled and chopineo tc^etber. 

Cnopina, ohopin Itppi *n, t/p’pin\ sb. arch. 
Forms: 6-7 ohoppino, ahoppino, ohopino, 7 
ohapln(e, ohapiney, oloppino, oiopine, ohiop- 
pine, ohiopin, olieopine, ohippine, 0 ohlpee- 
ner, 7- ohopin(e. [Identical with obs. F. chapins, 
chappins * choppins, a kinde of high slippers for 
low women ’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chaptn * a woman’s 
. . high cork shoes* (Minsheu) ; mod. Sp. chopin 
* clog with a cork sole ', Pg. chapim * a high-soled 
clog made of cork*. The Eng. writers ri6oo 
persistently treated the word as Italian, even spell- 
ing it cioppittOy pL cioppini. and expressly asso- 
ciated it with Venice, so that, although not re- 
corded in Italian Diets., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there. App. orig. Sp., and a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal, etc.; hmee perh. orig. a 
shoe with a thin cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred. See Skeat in Trans. Phil. Soc, 1R85-7, 79.] 
A kind of shoe raised above the ground by means 
of a cork sole or the like; worn about 1600 in 
Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 
monstrously exaggerated. There is little or no 
evidence of their use in England (except on the 


stage ) : but they have been treated by Sir Walter 
Scott, end others after him, as parts of English 
costume In the 17th c. 

1877 Eobn St WiuES Hist. Treeo. asah. He rChInaman] 
goetb in woodden Choppines a foot hygh irom toe grounde. 
sgte Puttbniiam Eng. Poesie 1. xv. m The actors did 
waike vpon those high oorked shoes, .which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini. sggi Ftoaia Pianuellonit 
great pattins or choppins. Zoctoli. coopinoes that 
women vse to weare. igap B. Tonson CynthieCs Rev. 
iL i, 1 do wish myself one or my mistresses choppinL ifiifl 
— Devil an Ase iti. iv. (N.>, To say he wears cioppinot, and 
they do so In Spain, sfioa Shaiui. Hosh. 11. ii. 445 Byriady 
your Ladishin is neerer Heauen then when I saw you last, 
^ the altitude of a Choppine. sfiis Cory at Crudities afii 
There is one thing used of the Venetian women . . that ia 
not to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome..It is called a 'Chapiney,* which they weare vnder 
their shoes,. by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
much the higher are her Chapineys. 1617 Moryboh liin. 
IV. L 17a l*he Women of Venice weare choppines or shoos 
three or fours hand-bredths high, Howell P'orn. 

Lett (1650) TO From their high chapins. 1^5 Evelyn 
Diary June, The noblemen stMking with their lady's on 
choppines. s668 R. L'Estramue Vis, Quev, vi. 179 Raising 
themMlves upon their Ciopines. ^ Woodhbad Si, 
Teresa 11. xv. 118 She put her Chapines into her sleeve, and 
lifting her long coats went as fast as she could. 17.. 
Revenge, or Match Newgate iii. (D.), I do not love to en- 
danger my back with stooping so low ; if you would wear 
chipeeners, much might be done. lAsa Scott Nigel viii. 
As 1 will but take my chopins and my cloak, .and cross the 
street to neighbour Kamsay's. 1861 Reaue Cloister A H, 
III. 30a Your wooden heeled chopines to raise your little 
stunted limbs up. 

t Chop-Uvlng. Obs. rare^^. [f. Chop + 
Living j/l] One who traffics in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings ; cf. Chop-churoh. 

Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) xoo Covetous rhancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias choplivings, ambitious pluralists, 
simoniacal patrons, alias latrons. 

tChop-loge. Obs. AlBo-log:ue,-loohe,olioper- 
loohe. A familiar perversion of Chop-logic 2 . 

154a Udall Erasm. Apofh. 333 a. He .. with lacke of 
vitailles brought those chop-logues or greate pratlers as lowe 
as dogge to the bow. a ssm — Ri^sier D, iii. iL (Arb.) 43 
Well dame Ciistance, if heoeare you thus play choploge. 
1064 Becon Acts Christ 4- A a/icA. (1844) 530 My choploches, 
chaplains, and chapmen, sfias Mabbb tr. Aleman’s Gusnu 
D'Alf. 11. 17 Pointing to this ChopOoch with her finger. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. wks. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good iJisciples. 
t C]i 0 *p-l 0 :gi 0 . Obs. contemptuous. Also 6-7 
ohopt-logioke. [cf. Chop vP 8 .] 

1 . Sophistical or contentions argument. 

1833 More Apol. xxvii. Wks. 893/1 All suche argumentes, 
andsuche choppelogikes agaynste good rules, x^i J. 
Bell H addon's Anew. Osor, 395 b, Vvhat kinde of ^opp- 
lonck is this!, .A trymm conclusion surely ! Z59B Grekne 
Upst. Courtier (1671) 13 Cloth-Breeches, .swore, .that this 
chop-logick was not worth a pinne. ifiB8 R. Holmk Amtoufy 
III. 354/1 AKumentation . is . . termed also Demonstration, 
Sophistry, Chop I.ogick, Polemic. 

2 . One who chops logic ; a contentions, sophis- 
tical arguer. 

igfis Awdelav Frat. Vacab. 15 Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of hys fault he v^ll geve 
hym XX wordes for one. 1576 Newton Lemnies Com* 
plex. (1633 1 809 Wranglers. Busie medlers in other mens" 
matters . . Choplogicks, and Prattlers. 159a Shaks. Rom. 

4 Jut. 111. V. 150 How now? Chopt LogickeT what is 
this? 

3. attrib. 


1596 J. Hevwood Spider 4 F. xliv, 313 And take vpon 
him in chop logic lawse I'o controll vs. 

Hence Ohop-loglcaA a., argumentative, dispu- 
tations. Tindale uses chopological in derision of 
tropological, 

TINDALE Doctr, Treat (1848) 308 The literal sense 
killeth. .We must therefore, say they, seek out some chop- 
ological sense, a ifigs Brome (fueen 4 Cone. iv. v, You 
choplogical Rascal. Jbiet v. vii, Why thou choplogicall 
Fellow, dost thou not think, there are as good men hanged? 
+ Chopness. [? A fictitious word. ] (Sec quot, ) 
X7S6 Goody Tduo-Shoes (z88a) 149 pien getting a Chopness 
(a lIuM like a Spade) and digging, 1 ie discovered a Copper- 
chost, lull of Gold. 1890 in maunder, 1845 Worcester 
Chepneis. a kind of spade. z8fi4 In Webster. 

CllOpped (tjppt), ppl, oA Also ohopt- [f. 
Chop v,^ and +-BD.j 

1. Fissured ; cracked ; Chapped ppl, / 1 .I 
tSMrfia Stbrnhold ft H. Pz. Iv. 9 When that the earth 

is chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more, sfioo 
Shaks. A. Y.L. 11. iv. 50 Her pretty chopt hands. 1678 
Drvden All for Love 1, i. Their skarr’d Cheeks, and chopt 
Hands. ztoI PhiL Trans. XXVI. 330 His Lips qnd his 
Nostrils were chopped. H. Miller Sch, b SchBn, 

(1858) 337 CThopped hands and bleeding finders. 

2. Reduced to fragments by chopping ; minced. 
S548 Elvot Thesaurus. Tueeium. a meate made with 

chopped flesh. 1769 Mrs. Rafvald Eng, Heusehpr. (1778) 
^ Roll a good lump of butter i%chopped parsley, 1890 G. 
PoRTBB Porcelain 4 Gl. 4 The chopped straw [in bncks]. 
zte SoYBR Paxtrepk, fis Coarsely chopped walnuts. 
oT Of waves : Broken, short and abrupt. Cf. 
Chopping ppl , a .^ a. Choppy a .^ a. 

t88o L Wallace Ben*hur 1. i. (1684) xi Here chopped 
waves, there long swells. 

Ohoppftdv PPi* 

ing chops ; mouthed. Chiefly in comb. 

x^ Gavton Fest Notes iil xi. 148 Hercules led away the 
three-chopt Poiter, Md broke down the black Gates. 
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Choppn * (tJi»*pM). (f. Chop v.i ■«■ -ml.] 

1. One who chopt OT euU into piecei. 

HuLotT, CMper, tnincator. tgfi Shak*. ■ Ht». 
IV t It. iv. Call me Pantler, and Br«ad-chopper. idM 

Ace^Siv. La/t li. vU. <1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
•oft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. iMj Hag. 

Jan. zpo *The. .domestic souna* of the wood«chopper*s axe. 

b. V*S, Lumdcr^irade. A workman who fells 
and \ojM the trees. 

sflay CoorxB Prairi* viL 101 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? S849 Embiwon Potma (i$«7) 004 F^ishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state.' 1880 
LuntbtrmMi*$ Gom. Jan. 98 A Wiaconsin lumber-camp is 
divided into 'choppers’, 'sawyers’, and 'swampers.' 

o. slang. (Sm quot.) 

1865 in Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 9/a I was glad to get it off to 
a ' chopper ’ at last . . Dr. Letheby explained that a ' chop- 
per ’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker. 

2 . An instrument used for leaving or cutting up : 
spse. a large -bladed short -handled axe used tor 
cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butcher's cleaver. 

s8x8 Todd C hopper ^ a butcher’s cleaver ; a word now used 
more frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macau lsw Har/ro (Misc. 
Wks. 1B60 II. x€o). I'he long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
who had died by the national chopper Ithe guillotine]. 1884 
Manch. Exam, zs Aug. 4/7 Cliar^ed. .with. .sU'iking it on 
the head with a chopper. 

8. An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. Used in Great Britain for turnips ; 
m the United States for cotton plants. (Knight 
Aleck. Diet. 1874.) 

Chopper-, [f. Chop i».2 4. -krII +a. One 
who barters or exchanges, esp. a trafficlcer in eccle- 
siastical benefices, b. One who chops logic. 

J- Hei.l Hadthn'a Attsw, Osar. 971 Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungers. zgSg Abh. Sandy.s Scrat. < 184x1 
37 Those stmoniacal choppers and chani^rs, buyers and 
sellers 1656, TaArr Comm, z Pet. v. 9 Church-choppers 
and money-changers. 1699 I..OCKB wd Reply Bp. Wor- 
cester ^R.), Such a dangerous chopper of lugick. ^ 1875 
Atner. Rev, CXX. 999 A chopper of Chinese logic. 

t Chopper^. Obs. rare. ?A 'chopping* or 
strapping ooy or child. Cf. Chopping a. 

z6oS Camdi'.n Rem. (1699) 941 She had brought forth two 
monsters . . such child-choppers, that as soone as euer they 
were borne, they were able to wage warre with u mighty 
King, a xirnf Middleton No IVit^ No Help 11. i, ** 1 ' would 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have liv’d till this time. 

Chopper sbA Anglo-Indian, Also 

8 ohappor, 9 ohupper. [a. Hindi chhappar 
thatched roof T A thatched roof. Also altrib. 

S780 Lett, in Htcky Bengal Gat, 6 May (Y.) Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers. Z76a Puicx Obserr*. 6z (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased. 
iSzo T. WILLIAMSON E. Imltau Vade-Mec, I. 510 (Y.' Chop- 
pers, or grass thatches. 1:18x3 Mas. Sherwood ,*\torles 
Ch. CaUch. )i87p 958 (Y.) Thet»e cottages had neat chop- 
pers. X834 T. Mbdwin Angler in IVales I. ix. 164 IWhite 
ants] attracted by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands. 

Comb. Chopper-cot [Hindi chhappar khdt\^ a 
tent-bed. 

z6o7 F. Buchanan E, India II. ga (Y.) Bedsteads .. the 
best arc called Palang, or Chhapar Khat . . they liavc cur- 
tains, mattra.sses, pillows, and a sheet, c 18x3 Mrs. Shek- 
wooD Stories Ch, Catech, xviii. 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete. 

Hence Ohoppered a , thatched. 
c X813 Mrs. Shrrw'ood Stories Ch, Catech, xxii. 994 It was 
thatched, or, as wc should call it in this country, choppered. 
Z83A T. Meowin Angler in IVales 1 . ix. 141 Bun^lows are 
mud-walled buildings, choppered, or thatched with grass, 
t Choppimors : ? - choppinoes ; see Chopin e. 
t6os R. Tkeswell Journ, Earl Nottingham. The iudges 
. . gaue reward to the best deserved ; as Scarfe^i, Gloues, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppln(e, obs. ff. Chopin, Chopinr. 
Chopping vbl, sb,i [f. Ch» p v.f] 

1. The action of Chop v.l, in various senses. 

1377 Langi.. P. pi, B. IX. 167 Many a peire . . In lalousye 
ioyelea and ianglyng on bedde Haue no children but 
cheste and choppyng hem bitwene. 15^7 Holinsheu 
Descr. Brit. 1. xt (K.) The sensible chopping in of three 
or fourc tides in one naturall dale. Z669 Wohlidge Syst. 
Agnc. vii. (1661)193 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same from chopping. x7n$I>K Fok I'ay, round 
iVorld > 1840I 393 Chopping of blocks. 

b. with adverb. 

1348 Udall, etc. Rrasm. Par. Acts 46 a, In chopping of 
lohns head. X577 Bullinger*s Decades (1599) 933 Au 
adulleresse, at the chopping off of whose head seuen strokes 
were eiuen. x6z8 Bolton Flams iii. iv. 677 Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands. 

T 2 . A result or product of chopping. Obs. 

1558 Pha^r jEneid, iv. L ij b, Could I not of Ascanliis 
chopping (have] made? and drosse for meate His flesh? 
1585 Lix>vo Treas. Health R iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes. xdS3 K. Cocan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. exx! (.1663) zaa The choppings they make 
of them. 

8. Sho»t and abrupt motion, of the sea. waves etc. 
1633 T. James Voy, 95 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpon 
the tmuppirig of a Sea, threw the men from the CnpHiang. 
178 $ Db For Voy. round IVorld {iBio) 34S A rippling and 
chopping of the waves. 

4 . altrib. and Comb.y as chopping-block, •board, 
-fnachine, -fool ; ohopping-knifo, (a.) a cleaver 
for cutting up, a chopper ; (A) a knife with a 


handle at each endj for miociag m^at^ tBeti ; 
ohopping-atlok (see Cbapbino vbl- sb. a), 
t7«} Moxon Moeh. Estere. tgd The "Chopping-blcck fa. . 
made of a pieca of Elm-Trea. saBg P. Nicholson Prmei, 
Build. 388 The Choppinf-Mock ki used for reduoiog bricks 


to any reqtiivsd form by meant of the axe, 186a Oosl. 
Asmn 4 SeaixBfdi xx8 A thrush’s chopphig-block. Hurds of 
this family feed laigely 00 wnails, and . . carry their prey to 
me selected stone, aninst which they hammer. 187$ 
Hobsbs Odw. 9X0 A *^opping^board was near him. tw 
Dickbms Dorrit (Hoppe) A medley of . . chopping-boards, 
Filing pins, and pie-crust, sggs Huiorr, Bochera axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe, s^ Ace. Sev. Lais Vey. 11. xL iX7Xi> 
i8x 1 hey also have, .a Chopping knife, to Cut off the Rope. 
sBm Whittock Bh. Trades 11849^ 81 lae meat is cut small 
with a choppiiig-knlf|^ iBSa Mas. H. Rbbvb Cookery 4 


Housek. iv. (ed. 8» 19 The "chopping-machine . . shouItT be 
freed from all particles adhering after use. 1881 Colvii, 
Whigs Supplie. U7SX) 71 It is the simplest of all tricks To 
suffer fools have "chopping sticks. 

Ohppmng (tjF'pin 1, vbl. sb.^ [f. Chop p.2] 

L Exchanging one thing for another ; now almost 
exclusively in Hie phrase chopping and changing. 

a. x$8x J. Bell H addon * s Anstv. Osor. 340b, I know 
not what crooked & crabbed conveyaunce, andchoppyng of 
matters together, idsg Bacon Ess, Riches ( Arb. ) 937 Aa for 
the Chopping of Bargainee, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but to Sell over againe. s688 R. L’Estsancb Vis, 

g uext. (1708) 199 1 ’hls Caiic is no more than Chopping of a 
old Wife for a Warm one. 


b. XS48 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vl. 77 It is a chop- 
pyng and chaungyng of benefltes One for another, igog 
Horn Hut II. Fasting t. (181^9 > 98s Men. .crafty and subtil in 
chopmng^ and changing* usum false weights. xgBp Pasquills 
Ret.n., This chopping & changinff of the Religion of the 
land. 16M PEpys Diary i\8j9' IllT 493 All the morning at 
my Tangier accounts, which the choppii^ and changing of 
my tallys make^ mighty troublesome. i8zo Soutmry Lett, 
in Life 111 . xvi. 97$, 1 have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same. 

C. With plural. 

1585 Aup, Sandvs Serm. (1841) x68 White we are thus 
occupied about these choppinjgs and changings. s88o Or ken 
//M^ AVv. People IV. viii. iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
territories about the M^iterranean and elsewhere. 

2 . Chopping of logic : bandying of arguments. 

1868 R. L’Estrange Vis. Qnev. (1708) 4 No more chop- 
ping of Logick, good Mr. Conjurer. 1840CABLVLE Heroes 
tx8^) 987 To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3 . Comb, f ohopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 

ax^Ta Hackrt Alp. Williams 1. 11699) 39 There was a 

chopping-taker in his family that was least suspected ; but 
his Lordship’s hands were dean. 

Chopping (tJp*piQ\ a. [f. Chop w.t : to be 
compared with strapping, thumping, bouncing, 
rapping, whopping^ Big and vigorous ; strapping. 
(Originally used more generally, but later only as 
an epithet of a fine, healthy, strong child.) 

X768 Dramt Horace Sat. iv. viy b, The murex fishe from 
Bills cums . . From Circes choppy nge oysters newe. x$8i 
N. WooDKs Conflict Cause, v. hi. in Haxl. Doiislcy VI. 115 
Such chopping cheer as we have made, the like hath not 
been seeiL *498 Flonio Pinchellone, a chopping boy, a 
handsome stnpltn. 16x3 Hvvwood Silrer Age lu. i., 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to l>ed Of a hne chop- 
ping boy. 17x8 CiBnii.R Lme Makes Man tl. i, What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. X7a6 Amherst Terra 
Fit. I. 151 A chopping, strapping chamliermaid. 178$ Durkb 
Sp. Nabob of Arcot's debts wks. 11806) IV. 319 Six great 
chopping liasiards, each as lusty as an infant Herculea 
1833 Month. Rev. Cl 1 . 542 She was delivered of a chopping 
child, a X845 Hood Sausage Maker's Ghost iii. 

Chopping! ppl- [f. Chop w.i + -ino 2 .] 

1. Inieirupled by chups or breaks; in fits and 
starts ; not continuous ; jerky ; abrupt ; broken. 

Z4S3 Vulgaria abs Terentio 17 a, Lettist me so wyth thy 
choppy nge spekynge. X593 Shaks. Rich, II. v. lii. 194 
The chopping French we do not vnderstand. 18x4 T. 
Adams Dexfils Banquet Pref,, Let me intreat thee, not to 
giue my Booke the chopping censure. .Do not open it at a 
ventures, & by reading the broken pieces of two or three 
lines, iudge it. x88a j. Parker Apost. L\fe (i8^> 111 . 116 
'i'he man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people. X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 
46 The crew, .pull a very short chopping stroke. 

2 . Of the Fea, waves, etc. ; Giving a short, jerky 
movement (to things floating) ; breaking in short, 
abrupt waves, the lesult ot a strong wind blowing 
against a tide or current, or of a ^ange of wind. 


etc. 

[i8as Chapping sea\ see CiiArpiNc ppl. a, 9.] 1638 

I.iTHGOw 'Trtw. IX. ti68a) 380 We met with two contrary 
chopping I'ides. 1633 'P. Jamks Voy. 95 There went a 
chopping short Sea. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. X3S 
A stiff breeze . . directly against the course of the current, 
made an ugly, chopping sea. 1877 Wallace Russia i. 90 
'The sledge . . bobs up and down like a boat in a chopping 
sea. 1879 Long ASneid v. 948 Malca’s chopping waves. 

diO'Ppingf ppi- df [f. Chop v.-] That chops. 

1837 Ld. Cockburn ft:Phy ij. Lett, cxxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changing times. 

Choppy (tfp pi), a.^ [f. Chop sb.i -t 1 .] 

1. Full of chops or clelts ; *» Chappy 

t 6 e$ .Shaks. Maeb. 1. iii. 44 Her chopple finger laying 
VTOn her skinnie Lips. 1858 Carlyle rrrdk. Gt. vi. v. 

2. Of the sea : Chopping p/l. a.i a. 

1B67 M ACOKEGOR Voy. Atone 76 liierc is sure to be a short 
choppy sea upon them. 

Choppy! [fi Chop + Given to 

change or veer about like the wind ; unstable. 

188s Standard 14 Mar., The wind was not 'choppy’ 


tl JMy 8^ 

are ofmoaod » 'c|»PPy* msAttsksi wbw ia wmM Is a 

Iton ii^l8*b0ii8! 8ta) attftCfaed to a deep* 
8CA fifhing^line a short distAoce from tho sinker, 
firraa whim the short Unei boAting the kookA tre 
hung. 

b8m B. S. Brifdlu*t Buss ia Aih. Carusr 112 , 8sa Cod 
flshitif Acheficriok iaaa iron aboiKit tlw Wgaeio o^amb* 
tain rod, and n yard lonf ; and, upon this a hqUow 
pipe of iBBd, ^ht or nina inohai loag.^ J- ^ 

LINS MakiugSali 87 AFiriimaa hatha Uaeofeo 
length or mom, with a laiul at tlm,aad of it mdlw admp 
Sea-lead, of about 8 or 7 pound wotaln to sink to« abova 
which Is a crosf^stidc callaa a chop-suck, wHth two Uimb 
and hooks at them with baltes. Of. BvcAiLAMiiii JCsnt 
Gloss. (£. D. S. 1887) Two old umWla i|^ rite mate 
capital chop-sticks. iHd Antrim 4 Zteaw Glsss, (R. P- S.) 
Ckep-stick, a small hit of whalebone atta cha d te A saa dth* 
ing line to keep the snood and hook M tte slnto, 
iWt Si, VasMsd Budget 5 Aug* t»/i The Reallih rig— 
which is the familiar chopstick with the two arms baut to aa 
angle of 60 '. .has a detawahle lead in the anddle, 

Choprirtlok* (tjp*p8lik). [In Chinese And in 
'pigeon- English ’ chop means 'quick ’ ; ' quick itidu ’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the CbShiese namet 
k*wdi-tsu, i.e. ' nimble boys', * nimble ooea pi 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand bv the Chinese in place of a fork for 
conveying food to the mouth. 

1699 DAMFiaa Vov, II. 1. iv. 8$ At their ordinary eating 
they use two small round sticks about the length and 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe. They hold them both in the 
right hand, one between the fore-finMr and thumb t the 
otner between the middle-finger and fore-finger . , they are 
called by the English seamen Chopsticks, zyii Lockvbb 
Acc. Trade India 174 (Y.) Ihey uke it very dexterously 
with a couple of arnaU Chopsticks, which serve them Instead 
of Forks. i88e L. Ouhnant Elgin's Mission to China, I. 
9f$ 'I'he refined Chopstick repl^d throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. 

Chor, variant of Chobx, Cbs., choir. 

Choinagio (konc^dgik, -^i'd^ik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Xopi/yiffdt, f. \ogijy 6 t ; see Choraoub.] IPertaln- 
ing to a choragus. Chorafiie monument : one 
erected in honour of a choragus. 

1783 Aect. of Books in Ann. Reg. 949/1 A. choraglc monu- 
ment, erectM to susuin a prise tripod. s8se Blaekw, 
Mag, VllI. zi The choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
xra Birch Anc. Pottery II. 97 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victory in some choragic festival. 1871 G. 
Macdonald Wks. Fancy 4 Imag. Iv. 43 Did 1 lead them 
up choragic. 'fo reveal their nature magic. 

II Ohora'giimi. [L. ehordgium, ad, Gr. 
ysior, xof 4 ytor place where a chorus was trained, 
etc., fi >^cxt ] The space in which a 

choral dance is performed, dancing-ground. 

i68a Sir T. Browns Ckr. Morals 99 AcquRint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast ex- 
pansion teyond them. 


II Choragus t’koi/i-gf^). Also ohovegus. PI, 
ohoTAgi, -egl. [L. ehordgus, a. Gr. xoRVlbs (Att. 
and Dor. x^P^h^)* X^P^^ Cbobub 4 - dyiix to 

luad.] 

1 . Gr, Anliq. The leader of a chorus ; spec, at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
a chorus. (Cf. Chorum sb, t.) 

sBso T, Mitchell Aristoph, 1 . bos The office of chorq^ui 
or chorus-master, was b^h honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tribes furnished one annually. s8m Thirl- 
WALL Greece V. 961 Demosthenes .. had . .undertaken to act 
as choragus — to furnish a chorus— for his tribe, at one of 
the_ Dionysiac festivals. Grots Greece (xB6a) VI. 11. 
IxviL 3z 'i'he comic chorus in that early time consisted of 
volunteers, without any choregus. 

2 . The title of a functionary in the University 
of Oxford, originally ^pointed (in 1626) to super- 
intend the praLtice of^music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical examinations, etc. 

i8s6 Da. Hbathrr Enactment in Grove Diet. Mus. a v. 
If no one shall attend the meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. 1880 C. A Fyrfb tbid.. In the year 1698. 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Choragus, and Coryphasus. and en- 
dowed them with modest stipends, . . no Ctioragus has either 
conducted or sung in the Music School within the memory 
of man. x888 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 96 (Choragus). Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, M.A, D.Mus., Exeter. 


8 . trnns/. and fg The leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir ; the leader of a band of any kind. 

lyay Warburton Prodigies 93 (T.) (He aflirms) that in 
this fancastick farce of life ■ ^ tne whole machinery is of 
human direction ; and the mind the only choragus of the 
entertainment. 179$ Mason Ch. Mus. iii. aia Here he 
might be consider^ as tiie Choragus. 1830 Carlyle Char- 
tism viiL 167 In this .. sword-dance . . Voltaire is but one 
choragus, where. Arkwright is another. 1874 J. H. Blunt 
Diet. Sects s. v. Broad Churchmen, Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by the bulk of the Broad 
Churchmen. 


Choral (k 5 R*r&l), a.l [ad. F. choral or med.L. 
chordlis belongtnjg to a chozus or choir.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a choir ; sung by a choir. 
Choral service : a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the choir; when the versicles. 
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mpoiMeii, «tc. are alsa aanff or chanted, k k called a>W/ 
thirAi MtrtHcg. 

1^ Blount Giamgr., beloni^g to the Chorue or 

Quire. «tet Byron mil Ixiii, The diiitam echo.. 
hariDonieed by the old choral waJL xlij T. Jm Ckarat 
Sgrvice CA. ii, The hwlieit. .mode ia that which U properly 
called Choral or Cathedral Service. tSS] M arsobn Earn 
PurH, ^5 The um of org^ was not eaaential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting. 

b. Choral vicar, vicar choral', 'one of the 
officers of a cathedral whoae duty it is tp ting that 
portion of the mnsic of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor oi^ra. In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 
cathedrals the vicars choral were formerly in priests' 
orders (Stainer and Barrett Diet, Mus, Tertni^ 
Hlr Flemimc C(mt, Hofintkrd III. x-ioa/i The patron- 
age . . which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
chorall of his church. i6ro Blount Lmw Did., Mr. Dug- 
dale (in his history of S. Paul's ChuKh, p. says. There 
were anciently sin vicars choral belonging to that Church 
187a Clergy Lid, Catkedral E»tabL, Hereford. .College of 
Vicars ChoraL 

1 0. Choral bishop : (sec qnot.) Obs. 
tns Antiq. Sarisb,, Lives Bishops 177 Upon St. Nicho- 
las day. the 6th of December, tlie children of the Choir 
elected notn among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bisl^ 

2. Qf, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorus ; 
sung in chorus ; containing a chorus or choruses. 

16^ Milton P. L. v. 16a With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. XTgg Southey Joan 0 / Arc vn, 254 Th^ raised the 
choral nymn, ' Thee Lord we praise, our Cod * ! t88o 
Rockstro in Grove Diet, Mhs, if. 544 Such choral writing 
us his [Handel’s] had not yet been heoid. 

t b. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ^Obs. 
N1711 Ken Hymns P'estiv. PoeL Wks. 1731 I. ao8 You 
Choral Angels at the llirone. 174a Youno Nt, Tk. ix. 
a^ The song of angels, all tlie melodies Of choral gods. 

B. Antiq, Pertainiiig to, or forming, a chorus, as 
ib the ancient Greek religions festivals. 

1669 T. Le Blanc in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xcvii. 

8 A custom of forming choral bands of maidens after a vie- 
to^. i8si Byron Juan iii. xxr. Bounded to her song 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng x8ro Bryant 
Iliad L III. xoo Who goes to mingle in the choral dance. 

+ Ohoral» a.^ Obs. rare, [f. Gr. country 
+ -All : sec below.] In Choral bishop, repr, Gr. 
Xdp€v(<rKowos country-bishop, suffri^an bishop. 

s8s6 Prynnb Unbish, Tim. 0t66x) sx Papes, Patriarks, 
Met^olitsns, Archbishops and Choim Bisnops . . usually 
ordain Ministers, /bid. 53 'I'he Council of Hispalis . . de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bishops, which are all 
one. 

Choral, ohorala (korS‘1, kd«‘rftl; often in- 
ooxrectly kora'll). A/us, [a. Ger. chora l, in choral- 
gosang, - nied.L. cantus chordl-is : see Choral a. 

App. the e has been added to indicate stress on the 
second syllabic (cf. locale, morale) ; it is often mistaken to 
mean a separate syllable.] 

A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- 
formed church of Germany ; a metrical hymn set 
to a tune, of simple devotional character, and 
Bsually sung in unison. Also uaed of the tune 
without reference to the words. 

Well-known examples are Luther’s * Ein* feste Burg*, 
and Crdger's ‘ Nun danket alle Gott *. ^ * ChoraLgesa^ 
was originally the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain. It was only when Oermun me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other parts of the service, tWt the name chor^ in course ^ 
of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns 
J. R. M. in Grove Appx. 

Loncp. Children l^oreT x Sup. 4s David’s harp in the 
North-land Tuned to the Choral of Luther. xBgg A Ibreckts- 
berger's Compos. x88 Fugues contain only the chorale in 
one part, x^ Lady Wallace Mendelssokn's Lett. s6 
Oct. 1830^1 Aiuilied . . a choral iii three movements for chorus 
and orchestra. x867 Macfarren Harmony i. 15 The Lu- 
theran Choral, *An Wasserflussen Babylons’. x886 Spur- 
geon Trens. Dav, (Ps.) exxx. 8 'Diis is no cry out of the 
d^hs, but a chorale in the heighta 

Choral, V, rare. [f. Choral <1.1, or ? Chorals. 
Cf. also carvL] To sing in chorus. 

xSag Honb Every Day Sk. I. 1407 They chorallcd in 
tender tones * Great God I * 

Choraliat (ko*TaliBt). [f. Choral aA + -ist.] 
One who finga in a chorus. 

t8isi H. F. Chorlbv Musk ^ Manners (1844) 

Bodies of trained choralisu. tSyx Athemeum 9 Dec. 727 
It it a great day for the choralists when * Israel ' is given. 

Chorally (k6**r&ll), adv, £f. Choral a. + -lt 2.] 
In a choral manner. 

178a Mason Coll. Anthems xxxU, A modern composer . . 
if lie chose to set the same words chorally, dkgs Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. iii. 1. i (L.) Marseillese sii^ their wild *To Arms’ 
in cboros ; which now all men . . sing chorally. t88s Har^ 
pePs Mag. Apr. 757/1 The service is celebrated diorally. 
Ohoranto, obs. form of Cobavto, 

Chord (k^d), sb,^ Also 6 ohprda. FA 16th c. 
reiashioning of Cord, corde, sb.^, after L. chorda, 
Gr. ; now restricted to a few special senses. 
This form is alone fotuid for sense 8 h Rud is now 
always used in senses a, 4 ; for the physiological 
senses (3) nsaire varies. 

Johnson saya, when It signifies a rope or string In general. 

It is written cordi when its primitive sigoifleatiop is pre- 
served, the A is retMued.] 


1 1 * A String or imall rope. Kow written Cobd. 
c 1645 Howbll Lett. v. AfCTb^J tie a great chord about 
their nodes, sfei Mod. Jsnl. V, 503 A cord that passed 
over the puUies. Oae at the asusianis.,pu]itBg at the 
chord, sue Woodhousb Astron, vL 05 A chord or fine 
wire with a weight attached. 

2 . sMc^ A stfing of a musical inatnmient, such 
as a harp. (Now only poetu ; ordinarily tiring.^ 
igso-ite (see Goto], why Milton /*. L, xi. 561 The 
sound . . Was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. J' Brown Poetry 4 

Mms. V. 1x763) 66 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 
^dually from four to forty. liM Scott Last Minttr, 
Introd. 09 He swept the sounding chords along. 1840 Ten- 
nyson Locksley Hall xvii. Love took lip the narp of Life, 
and smote on all the chords with might. 

> 7 ^ Gray Prqgr. Poesy, note. Mr. Mason . . has 
touched the true chords, .in some of nis Choruses. 1I96 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 1x5 Only once 
or twice [the best poets] have struck the high chord. 

b. fig. Of the emotions, feelings, etc. : the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 
these are ihe strings. 

17^0 WPEK Task VL 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch’d within us. 1830 Scott Monast. Introd. 
Ep., 1 had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldom ceased to vibrate. 1869 Leckv Europ. Mor. 1 . HI 
414 It struck alike the coarsest chords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. 

8. Phys. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

f a. A tendon ; « Cord sb. 3 a. Obs. 
xS4X's6ox (see Cord.] x54| Trahbron Vigo's Chsrurg. 1. 
i. 9 A chorde groweth oute d a muscle, and is compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles 1578 Banister Hist. 
Man IV. 44 The endes of Muscles ore in tendons, or os we 
commonly say, chordes. 

b. Applied to varions structures ; esp. the vocal 
ckonls, spermatic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 
chord (pee Voc.vL, etc.). The last-named is now 
commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

» 7 * 3 P- Pott Ckirurg. IVks, II. 479 I'he spermatic chord. 
i8m Aubrnrthy Surg. Obs. 53 The spermatic chord was 
thklccned. 18^ Aiea. Jml.jtVH. 353 'The vessels of the 
iiinbilical chord. i8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11 . 74 Shell 
bivalve, adliering to marine bodies . . by means of a ten- 
dinous chord. x866 Huxley Phys. vii. <1869)303 A< cording 
as the vocal chords are relaxed or tightened. 18^ Bell 
Cegenltaued s Comp. A not. 35 Chords or tracts of cells. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 51 To protect the spinal chord. 

4 . Math, The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 

ftssx Recordb Pathw. Knovtl, 1. Defin., If the line goe 
crosse the circle, and passe beside the centre, then is it 
called a corde, or a stryngline.] xygo Billikorlky Euclid 
III. Introd. 81 The knowledge of chordes and arkes. ii^ 
IU.UNOEVIL Exert. IL (ed. 7) xob A Chord is a right line 
drnwne from one end of the Arch to the otlier end thereof. 
1706 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. w Instead of the Chords the 
Arcs themselves . , may be taicen. 1836 I'hihlwall Greece 
III. XX. 146 The old wall, which was ine chord of the arc. 
i «49 Freeman Archtt. xss The altar was placed .. on the 
chord of the apse, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. | 35. 1B5. 
CllOrd v,kpid), sb.*h p'orms : 6 corde, 6-8 cord, 

7 ohorde, 8- chord. [Orig. cord, aphetic form of 
Accord sb., q.v. ; the 17th c. sj^lliDg chord arokc 
from confusion with prec. : cf. the following. 

1741 Chamrers CycL, Chord is also used in musick, for 
the notCf or string to be touched or sounded : in which 
sense, it is applicable to all the intervals of nmsick.J 
1 1 . 31 Aocokd sb. 4 ; Agreement of musical 
sounds ; pi. sounds in agreement, harmonies, 
strains. Obs. 

tci 478 Sqr. lowe Degre \orp With dulcet pipes of many 
conies. 159a Greene Art Conny Catch. 11. xo The Syrens 
. .sound out most heauenly melodic in such pleasing cords. 
1636 Healey Tkeophrast. xix 70 When he heareth any 
Fidlers. he cannot nuld but keepe time, and with a kind of 
miniicail gesticulation . . imitate their chordes, 
t 2 . Mus. A combination of two ' according* or 
harmonious notes sounded together, a Concord. 
b. pi. The notes added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or ‘ chord * in the mod. sense (see 3). Obs. 

1597 Morlp.v Introd. Mus. 11.71 Phi. What is a Concord? 
Afa. It is a mixt sound .. catling with delight in the eare, 
and is eythcr perfect or vnperfect. .a vnisoii, a lift, an eight 
. .be perfect cordcs lx6o8 chordes.] 1674 Playporo Skill 
Mus. 1. vt. 23 Perfect Cords are these, a Fiftli, an E^hth, 
with their Compounds, .Imperfect Cords are these, a Third, 
a Sixth, with tlieir Compounds. X73S Pkpusch Treat. 
Harmony i. The Uoison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and^ the 
octave of the key . . require the Common Cords, that is to 
say, their 3'), 5*^, and 8^ for their Harmony or Accom- 
paniments. .The Third, and the Sixth; .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for tlietr Harmony, that is to say^ their 3^, 6*^ 
and 1753 Chamrers CycL Snpp., Cliord is Bometiraes 
. . used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning iu third, fifth, and octave, 
d. Mus. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or more simultaneout notes accordbg 
to the rules of harmony ; rarely of two notes only. 

Common chord (also perfect chord ) : the combination of 
any note with its third (major or m\nor , perfect fifth, and 
octave. Chord is often used alone for common chord, e.g. 

* the diord of C 

sypn tr. Rameau's Treat. Mus. iii, A chord Is the dis- 
pomion of several Sounda heard together . . the perfect 
[chord]. . is composed of one note plaM in the Bass, and 
of its Third, Hfui, and Octave. .* 7 «* BueNinr Hist. Mus. 
II. il xxx Many of the bases, .begin with the chord of C in- 
verted. 1864 Bsowniho Abt PqfZrrxU, Give me the keys. 

I ftel for the common chord agafai, 1868 Sir F. Ouseley 


I Harmony so A chord b the sinuihaneoue eotm^Bg of 
I several different notes, selected according to fixed prin- 
ciples and rales, c i8m A. Procter Leg. i^yrke, JAst 
Coord, I have sought, but 1 seek it vainly. That eoo lost 
chord divine. 1874 Blaebbma Theory ef S&imd vl (2883> 
loe The above chord is die most consonant that exlats ui 
music, ano it is therefore called the perfect diord. 

b. To break or spread a chord*, to play the 
notes in luccesaion instead of simultaneoiisly. 

.»® 7 R F. Taylor in Grove Dkt. Mus. 1 . 87/1 AspeSino, .in 
pianoforte music, the breaking or rareadlng of a chord, 
upwards or downward^ /bid, 88/x In this case the 4xrder 
or breaking the chord. .» left to the taste of the MHbrmer. 
4 . transf, A harmonious combination of colours, 
x^ Kusjun Mod, Paint, IV. v. iii. ps TIm sacred chord 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the Tabernacle, /bid. V. ix. xi. 339 The pecu- 
liar innovation of Turner was the perfection of Hie eoknir 
chord by means of scarlet 1875 tr. Vogefs Ckem. Light 
vii 59 Ine larger scale of colour of the painter consists not 
of simple tones, but of what may be callra chords of ooloor. 
Ohordf v,l rare. (f. prec. sb. : perh. a survival 
of Cord v.^ short for accord.] iutr. To accotd 
^musically ; to form a chord (with) ; to harmonize. 

x866 Mrs. Stows Little Foxes 3 Who should set a whole 
orchestra of instruments upon playing together, without the 
least provision or forethought as to their chording. At ad, 
colloq. It does not cliord well with the other. 

Chord, v :^ : see Cord v:^ 

Chordal (kpudhl), a. [f. Chord sb. k -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature bf, the stnnga 
of a musical instnimcnt. 

x6ip J. Bovs Oh Bk. Comm. Prayer (Ps. xcviii. Even. 
Service) All kind of musicke: Vocall, Sing to ihe Lord, 
Chordall, Praise him vpom the harpe, etc. 1704 G. Adamo 
Nat. 4 Exp. Philos, 1 . vi. 239 The organs uf the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. 

2 . J‘hys. kclating to the chorda iympani, a 
branch of the facial nerve. 

Thudicmum Ckem. Phys. 9 * Chordal ’ saliva. 1878 
K.INCZETT Anim. Ckem. 59 Chordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxillary glands on irriution of a nerve . . termed 
’ Chorda tympani . 1876 Bell Gegenbauer's Anai. 436 'I'he 
investment . . is chordal sheath. 

3 . Mus. Relating to, or consisting of, chords, 
b. transf. in Painting ( see Chord 4), 

1848 Ruskin Alod. Paint. II. 111. 1. vi. 50 It is only har- 
monious and chordal variety . . which is rightly agreeable. 
s88i Parky in Grove Diet. Mus. 11 1 . 157 The cnoraal com- 
binations were . . classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. itt4 Noncon. 4 Indip, 37 
Mar. 310/3 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. 
Chorded (kp jded;, a. [ 1 . CuuHJU sb. -t-RD 2.] 

1 . Having chords or strings. 

1687 Dryoen Sonir St. Ceciaa's Day ii, Wlien Jubal 
strucK the corded Shell, xyas Pope Ody<ts. i. x<>7 The 
chorcled lyre. 1835 Fraser's Afag. XI !. 54a Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. 

2 . Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and transf. of colours, rare. 

i8ro Browning Chrietm. Eve, etc. X77 A moon-rainbow. . 
With its seven proper colours chorded. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust 11 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

CbordM (kpud/). Path. Also 8 oordeo. [ad. 
¥. cordie in chatulepisse cordh^ A painful in- 
flammatory dowuw.ard curving of the penis. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 317 Cordees, Buboes,* 
X713 W. CocKnuRN Gonorrhota <1798) 1x7 This, .agreeing. . 
with chords in French and cordfed in English, the impro- 
priety., is very great when we say that any one has a 
Chord/e. x8ox Aled. *)ml. V. 381 Where a chordee and 
ardor urinse lake place. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 
H- 54 - 

t Chores oHor (k 5 sj), sbA Obs. (corruptly in 5 
oorde.) fad. L. chor-us (see Chorus), at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE., MK. (in 
WycUf and Caxton), and prob. again in i6lh c] 

1 . The choir or chancel of a church ; Choi 11 3. 

axxoo O.E. Chron. an. 106^ pa Frencisce men bra;oeii 

pone chor, axioo Voc. in Wr. -Whicker 326/37 Chorus, 
chor. la xaoo /bill. 546/43. 1483 Caxton (/old. Leg. tit/4 

'I'he quere or chore of the lady chapeU ifjS Brathwait 
Bamabee's Jml. iv, From Campe,iC»ore, cottage, carpel. 

2 . A dance, or company of (ipneers [L. chorus]. 

xjia Wyclif Judg. xi. 34 With cywibr^ and choris [aim 

tympasiis et choris). ^3 Caxton Gold, Leg. 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes [Exod. xv. 
9or]. ibid. 66/2 The wymen camen out . . syn^ng wyth 
choris and t3nnpanes. 1^7 Ward Simp. Cidikr 98 , 1 would 
Essex Ladies would lead the Chore. 

3 . A band, company, ‘ crew ’ ; -* Choir 6. 

^ iSTa Bohsewell Arrnorie 11. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore, a 1637 B. Jonson l/ndertvoods icd. Bell) 
X97, I number these as being of the chore of contumely. 
1760 C. JoHMRTON Chrystal (1767) III. 173 An affair that 
has given our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 
ceived. 

4 . A choir of singers ; ■» Choir a. 4. 

ifiax J. Jackson True Eiutng. T. ti. 95 I'he whole Chore 
of Heaven . . rejoycing at the copvemion of a sinner. t€8o 
Baxter Anew. xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 

gans, Chore, mode of Singing. 

Chora (tjo*j), sb,- dial, and U. S. [Phonetic 
variant of char, Charr sbA] 

1 . ' A small piece of domestic work, a little job, 
a char* (Bartlett Diet, Amer .) ; see Chare sbA 5. 

2800 J. Funt Amer. xxi. 064 ‘These 1 must call 
Amertcaoisoii . . Chores . . littliL odd, detached, or miscel- 
laneons pieces of business. sMy/i Ekbrson Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) Jl. 9x4 Let us live in corners, and do chores. 2841-4 
— Ess, Art 1 . 159 'They despatch the day^s weary chores. 
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OHOBIA. 

Mm. WwmtiiT Gaywffrtj^ iw After nmdown, when 
the choree wera through., ilfi Scrips Mag. Mar. 704 
To procure and cut uubait and do other like choMft. 

8746 iLJ^rSci^dmf C;io«L, CAarr, a chare, a Jobh of 
wwk. ^i^/. 4 /^iM/c; 4 w.,C:hur Mm IV. i^arenitrs/k- 
Giois.j * Nvheq thee st done up all the choree, thee canet go 
out of thee s a mind.' lift} tiampth. Giost.^ Choor. life 
BAUNRa Glaaa,, Choor. <188 £l worth V W', Spmtrtet 

tCAurr, a job; apieoBorbu»bieBB,orwork. Hence 
ckore-^man^ chere-toork^ 

2 . Cotnb, as ehae-girl, -man^ •woman^ -work. 

_il. . WiiiTTiea PpetM4, TpUing ih* Bm x. Went drearily 
einging the chore-girl Rinall, Draping each hive with a iiihred 
ofbimk. 1874. M«a Whitnkv GMs vi. 134 William, 
the chore-man, had killed them on Saturday, 
lienee Oliora v itttr,^ to do * choiea\ 

Mae. Whitnkv Wt Girl* vi, x%rt Tlie man ..who 
*chored’ for ue, iSIg W. M. Thayer G*n. Gfnut v. (1887^ 
63 Farming, choring .. waa preferable to tanning leather. 

1748 Exmitor Scolding 1 . aoB Tha wut net break the Cantle- 
bone..wi' chuering. 1883 Hamps/t, Gloss.t Choor, char, 
to do houHehold work in the ab«(ence of a domestic servant. 
s888 Elworthv )V, SoMcnol Close., Cltorc, chary , Hence 
ehorer, choring. 

Chore, obi. f. Chobee, Cobk. , 

II Chorea (korr&). PeUk. [Short for I., chorea 
Sancti St. Vitus'i dance ; L. chorea, a. Gr. 
Xopc/a dance, f. : see Chords.] 

St. Vitus's dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness which spread in the 15th c. 

from Germany throughout Europe ; an epidemic 
(probably hysterical) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and dancing. In lyth c. extended to 
the disease at pre.sent known by that name; a 
convulsive disorder, usually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, esp. of the face and .nrms; 
also affecting horses. 

z686 SyuRNHAM Seked. ntonii. Wks. fi6o^) 661 In quadain 
CoiivulsioiiiH KDccie quae Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appelLa- 
tur. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chorea Saticti its a 
sort of AladnesK. .wherein the Person affected .. ran hither 
and thither dancing to the last gasp, if they were not forcibly 
hindred. 1806 Med. yrnl.Xy. 125 Mr. Alexander, .relates 
three inleresting cases of chorea. Youatt Horse \ii. 

(1847) 154 Chof'en, this is a convulsive twitching of some 
muscle or set of iiiuscleK. 1846 G. Dav tr. Sintan's .•inisn. 
Chem. II. 325 A girl aged 13 years, suffering from chorea. 

Hence Clioro'al, ChovMb'tlo, Choro'io (incor- 
rectly choreaic, c)icrseic) adjs., pertaining to or 
symptomatic of chorea, affected with chorea. 
Chors’lfoxm (Incorrectly choreafonn) a., resem- 
bling the symptoms of chorea. 

186s T. Graham Pract. Med 398 The choreal ]>ave the 
first active s^'raptoms of cerebral disease. 1806 Med, yml. 
XV. 125 Deglutition . . attended with choreatic ^sticula- 
tions. i8t5 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 340 Diminishing tem- 
porarily the choreic movements. *8^ Rep. Smithsmian 
Inst. 417 Choreaic twitrhings of the left hand. i88a Ribot's 
Dit, Memory 11 . 8a A young woman, aged twenty-six, 
hysterical and choreic. 1877 Kodekts Handbk. Med. ^od. 3) 
1 . a II Choreiform movements. 

Cliorea (koii ). Pros. Al^o 6 chore. [Corresp. 
to mod.K. choree, ad. L. choreus, a. Gr, xop*^ot a., 
pertaining to a dance, s 6 . a choree or trocliec.] 
The metrical foot more commonly called Trochee, 
consisting of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. Hence Chore’io a., characterized by chorees. 
.* 5«6 W. Wrbjik Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 81 I’h)’* verse con- 
sisieih of.. one Chore, one spondjc, one dactyl, and two 
Choreis. tSSj J ebb (Edipits Tyran.. 1 nlrod. 7a The metrical 
basis of the rhythm is the choree, or trochee. Ibid, The 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 
U that of ictus. 

Choregy (korrdgi, kpTedji). Gr. Antiq. [ad, 
Gr. XW7*® office of a x^PTf^^* Choraouh. 
Cf. V. chorigie ] The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. 

1847 Grotr Greece III. 11. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
stale, as they were culled — unpuiu fuiiLliuns such as the 
tricrarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc. 1869 A. W. Ward 
tr. Cnrtiud Greece ii. 538 The provision of choirs (choregy). 

Chorelo : see Chorea and Cuobke. 
Choreoffrapll (k/'T/<fgruf). [f. (after Choreo- 
OHAPHT) Gr. xop*Mi + writer. In mod.F. 
chorpgraphe.’l A designer or arranger of a ballet. 

So Chorao'grapliar. 

Svmonds Grh. Poets .Scr. ir. iv. 124 The whole re- 
Remoles a theatrical tableau xnvant which an enlightened 
choreograph . . might design to represent thc^ Ganlen of 
Eden. 1M6 B. Roosevelt Coppc”' p. II. viu. 140, I am 
the protector of the New York Terpsichorean Academy. 1 
am mther, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 

Choreographio (k^*r4>gr8e*fik), n. Also (very 
frequently) ohoregraphio. ff. Choreograph-y + 
-10. In mod.F. chorigraphique^ Pertaining to 
the art of dancing, esp. ballet dancing. 

184 . Lumlrv Remits. Opera v, The inddent patrons of 
choreographic art. 1847 Illust, Land. Heivs 24 July 58/8 
The admirable choragraphic productions at this theatre. 
1866 H0WKJ.IJ1 Pemei,£.in v. 73 The ballet at the Marionette 
is a triumph of choreographic art. 1866 Mash ^r. 82 The 
stars of the choregraj^ic firmament, Taglioni, Cento, etc. 
1878 Grove's Diet. Mus. I. aS/a Some of the most charming 
melodies choreagrsphic music has to show. 

OlUMPftOgYaphy cbore-- 

tpn^phj, ononograpby. [mod. f. Gr. x®/>““ 
dancing + rypa^ writing. Cf. mod. F. chor/- 


grapkie, in both maes.] wl The writfeftB notation 
of dancing. ? Ohs. b. The art of danokg. 

a tfkjf Bvrmev Hist. Aims. lad. t) ll.i 90 In Cboregraphy 
an art invented about two hiHMirod years ago to delinoite the 
figures and stepa of dances. 1844 Mmg. LV. m 

Why not . . elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine artsf. .mnee alt eyes arc amenable to the charm of ex- 
quisite dancing. 1847 Csasb, Chon^a/hw, the art of m* 
presenting danciog by signs, as singing is by notes. 

Ohorej^iMop^ (kavri|>i‘skd^l), a. [f. late 
L. chhrejSfcopuf + -al ; tee next.] Belonging to a 
chorepiscopus or country bishop of the early church. 

1839 Ybowbll Anc. Brit. Ck. viiL <1847) 83 lYie abbots. . 
are aometinws styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that 
exercised chorepiscopai authority. 1879 Maclbas 
Celts iv. 61 As abbot of a famous monastery he wielded 
chorraisoopal rights in hU society. 

t Cnorepiaoopa. Obs. rare-^. [ad. late L. 
chSrepiscopus, a. Gr. x^P**^<tKonot country bishop, 
suffragan bishop, f. x^P^ or x^pot country Ini- 
a/covos Biauor. The Latin form is now commonly 
used.] A country or suffragan bishop of the early 
church appointed to 8n|)eTintend churches at a 
distance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided. 

i6fio J. Lloyd Prim, Episc. 56 The Churches never suf- 
fered s Presbyter, or Chorepiscope, to ordaine. 

a 1600 Hookeb Eccl. Pol.yw. viu. 1 4 The old Cborepiscnpi. 
1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. {x8^) 117 Where he had 
lived before ss ch orepiHCopus. 1844 Linoahd Anglo^Sax. 

C h. (iB^s8) 1 . ii 64 At a tune when there were no fixed 
hUhoprics in Wales.. there were chorepiscopi in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Mosheim*s Eccl. Hut. 1 . 30 CAorepi- 
scopi, Le. country bishops. This order held the middle 
rank between bishops ana presbyters. 

OllOri- (ko<>ri^, before a vowel oborla- (ko<>ris^, 
a. Gr. x^P*! X^p'*^ asunder, apart : used in botanical 
terms, as Oboripataloiia (-pe't&las), a., having 
separate petals — PoLYrsTaLOUa ; OhoxiMJitha- 
rous (-a!’n))£r 3 s) a., having separate anthers; 
OhodaepalOTui (-repMos) a., having separate 
sepals * PoLTSKPALOUa. 

1880 Gray Simei. Bot. vl S 5. 244 Choripetalous is . . the 
most fitting name for a corolla the peteils of which are 
separate. 

Choriid (ko«ri&l), a. Anaf. [f. CHORi- 03 r-h 
•alJ Of or peril) ining to the chorion. 

i8m Bumstkad Ven. Vis. (1879) 782 Through the chortal 
covering. 

Choriamb (ko*Tiwmb, kpT-). Pros. [ad. h. 
choriamhus, a. Gr. x^P^opBos, f. xc'P-fH’t c!rorek 
• fia/xBor Iamb. Cf. F. choriamhe. AU‘o used in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed by an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. 

1844 Beck & Fri ton tr . MunPs Metres 199 The choriamb 
consists of six times, of which three are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis, ite Hannay Singleton Fonienoy 1. i. 
(L.), If y9u had asked 1 nim what *religio’ was, he would 
have replied at once that it was a choriamhus. 

Ohoriambio (kovrise mbik, kpr~),a. Pros. [ad. 
L. choriambic-us, a. Gr. f. x^plaf^or ; 

see prec. Cf. F. chonambtquc.l Con<i8tin^ of or 
containing choriambs, b. as so. (a.) A chonambic 
verse : (b?) a choriamb. 

ifisg R. C. Table Aiph., Coriambickes. verses made by 
satynsts. i&|6 Blount Giostogr., Choriamhl^He, a foot in 
Meeter. .as FUbilibus. 1749 Numbers in Poet, Comp. 61 
The tetrasyllable Foot called Choriamblc is beautiful and 
very frequent in our best Poeta e.g. Daughter of God and 
Man, accomplish'd Eve. Milton. s866 Felton Anc. A- Mod. 
Gr. 1 . V. ^71 In choriambic and dactylic mea.sure. 

CliOnC l.kp‘rik, ko<*-iik), a. [ad. L. choric-us, 
a. Gr. X^P^^ 1 CiiouuB. Cf. ¥. cJto- 

rique\ 

1 . Gr. Antiq. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus. 

1830 tr. Aristophfined H'^asps 155 Courageous .. in the 
Choric dance, and brave in fight 1846 Gkotb Greece 
1. L xvi. 521 The rhythm of his choric sonaa 1887 Swin- 
burne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) x68 The dcbateable question of 
choric metre. 

2 . Pertaining to a chorus or choir ; choral, rare. 
s88a Trans. Victoria Inst. 312 Perfected beings combin- 
ing in choric adoration. 

Hence Ohoxlos sb. pi. {nonce- 7 vd. after heroics, 
elegiacs, etc.), the verses of a (Greek) chorus. 

1810 1 .AMB Lett. 7 June 107 The Chorics (how do you 
like the word ?) of Samson Agonisies. 

Ohorioalf m. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
B=prec. (sense i.) 

xte Bentleit PheU. 909 In Tetrametres and other 
Chorical Measures, fit for Dances and Songs. 

Iichoxioa (kSv-rMn). [a. Gr. x<^®*' enter 
membrane of foetus.] 

1 . Anai. The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birth. 

1345 Raynold Byrth Mem. (1564) xxxiii. ja The hastyng 
that IS betweene the Matrix and Chorion. 1648 Sim 1 . 
Browne Pseud. Rp. iil vi, In regard the cub comeH forth in- 
volved in the Chorion, a thick and tough membrane. 1754- 
54 Smellie Midwif. 1 . Z14 The External coat of the Ovum 
is the membrane (Morion. 18^ Todd CpcL Anat, I. iifi/r 
liie chorion of the ova [of the Keptilia] is generally thin or 
coriaceoDs, seldom caldfied or hard. 1884 F- Hall in 


wnsonb te.riMsHhtMMm 1 , 40 Mem 
the ether omualahisirera baqhoiisiw 
% Sot. (Seeqnot.) 
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2. Sot. (Seeqnot.) 

1818 Kkitr Pkm. Bot. m vilL |s The Chorlen, so na^d 
by MaMHIi the soft attd piil|>y subManot of the firimitive 
nucleiu <Mrhe seed; 

9. Anat. The eutis pera or trite ibbi ; «»CaBitn8. 

sftli R. Rnox CtoQuefsAHMi. 39$ They, .temdiuite In tM 
chorion of the skin, slift Toop aBowmah Pkyt* Atsat. L 
434 The chorion, or ends. Is tough. 

1 4. « Choroid tonic. Obs. 

skm Bplwbr a nikropomet. 73 The ihtn membrane Chorion, 
the first that covereth the Optiqiie sinew. 

ChorlpatalouB, -nepalouM, etc, : see Cbort-. 

OlimijiiB (kd»*risi8). Bot. [r. Ck* 
sej>anitiou, f. xoipl(*t» to separate.] *Tbe splitting 
of an oigan into parts, each of which is as perfeett 
as its onginal, as the stamens of Hyperienin.' 
sftis lAHDiMv lHtrod. Bot. (1B4SIL Sts, 1 prai 


noiipiioi 

adjective choristaie, to signify uolined. iMp Gray Struct. 
Bat. vi. § 3 11880' aoa Deduplication or Cborists. tSys 
Bennett & Dver tr. SacAd Bot. 11. v. $a8 Such a replai^ 
ment of one stsroeo by two or more is termed by . . Ekhler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

ObLOrism (k 5 «’rizm). Sot. [nd. Gr. 
separation, f. xofp^C^*^ separate.] ««CHOBiaia. 

1889 Athemrnm 16 Mar. 350/9 (Rev. Prof. Henslow] ex- 
plained the different ways by whkrb pedicels of umbels are 
formed in each cla^s respectively. ITie * diorism * end ttiiloa 
of chorda were illustrated and the effects produced. 

Ohorist (kp-rist, kdorist). Also 6 cboxiate. 
[a. P'. choriste, ad. med.L. ehorista singer in a choiri 
1. chorns CeoiB ; or f. Chob-ub + -lav.] 

1 1 . A member of a choir. Obs. 

1538 ICELAND IHh. 1 . >5 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Prcsies, a Cierkes, luid 4 Choristes. 1811 Cures. , Choristi, 
a Chorist ; a singing man in a Qoeere. 1889 Woodneao 
St. 'Jeresa 11. xi. 94 Two Nuns ; one a Chorine ; the other a 
Lay-sister. 1744 Lewis LHe Pecocke 7 A Masteri four 
fellows. .Clerks, conducts, chorUts, etc. 1788 Entick Z-ae- 
don IV. 354. 

t b. ircutsf. A feathered chorister. Obs, 


Gr. Antiq. A member of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek drama. 


1780 J. Brown Poetry Sr Mus. 1 8 (1763) 135 The Poet's 
Character became quite distinct from tlmi of ChorUt, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1S53 Grote Greece XL 11. txxxiii. 38 He 
[DionyKius]. .sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit hu own poetical compositions, 

2 . R. One who sinp in a chorus, b. One who 
joins in the cl torus of a song {nonce-use). 

s83|5 Froeedt Mag. XL 495 Tne emotions actualing the 
chorists in e good drinking-song. fBSg Athenmum No. 
>956. 558/3 The orchestra and the ehorista 
Ohcri’BtBitar a. Sot. [f. Gr. x®P<ffY-^r sepa- 
rated + -ATE by assoc, with laminate and the like.] 
Formed by chorisis ot deduplication. 

1835 Lindlev [see Chorisis). s8s8 — Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 
338 ^ch choristate, unlined or multiplied stamena 
Cborilter ck^ristai). Foims : 4 queristre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 qnoreatur, 6 que- 
ryster, querrlster, quirroster, querletere, 00- 
ruater, 6-8 querlster, qulrieter (also arch, in 9), 
7 querreater, quirester, quirr later, quorlater, 
7-9 ohoiriater, 7- ohoriatar. [Mi^ queresire, 
-istre, prob. ad. Anglo-F'r. eueristre var. of cuei^ 
iste, ad. med.L. ehorista after cuer, quer Choir : 
see CuoRTBT. The older pronunciation (kwi'ristdJ) 
came down to the present century, and may still 
be heard.] 

1 . A member of a choir of singers, a. of a 
church choir ; now spec, a choir-boy. 

c 1360 Song Dee Cmtiou in E. E. P. (zSfis) 194 AHe he 
quenstres in hat awer . On hat word [Deo gradas] . fast gm 
1 ^ cri. c 1410 Ckrom. Vilod* 51Z With inne he quere . . lie 
herde querestere full mery syng. 1583 Act 97 Hen. VJI I, 
c. 49 fi z in Ox/. 4 Camb. Enacim. 12 Chapleuieti, Clerkea 
Corustera 1595 Sfbmses Epitkal. xii, Ihe Choristers the 
ioyouB sntheme sin};. z8eB Sbgar Hon. Mil. 4 Cfn. 111. 
xlviii. Z64 The Quoristers and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. i6zi Coics.. Et^ant de ceeur, a Quirester, or 
singing boy. a 1870 Wood Life (1848) ^3 note. Sung by 
two thousand quoristers. 176$ Sterne Tr. Shemdy \\%t3a) 
VIII. vL iz6 Like a quiriater. 1766 Entick London IV. 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristera 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
90 A melody . .sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorister. 

b. of an angelic choir. 

1984 Constable Poems (1859) 61 The angcl-quiriateni of 
th* heavenly skyea 1814 T. Adams Device Batsqnet 231 
Angela and Cheriibins, the coelestiall Choristera sApjA-m 
Beveridge Hist. India II. iv. ii. Z9 Heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons. Z870 Rossetti Blessed Damosel iii, 
Her seemed she scarce had been a day One of God’s Chor- 
isters. 

0. one of a flock of Binging birds. 

1996 Lodge Marg. Amer. iz< All you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 Plavford Skill Mue. Pref. 4 I'he birds of 
the Air, those pretty Winirad ChorUlera 1814 Caxt Demte 
(ChandoK) zps i'he festherd quirutera 
ta. A singer, (often depreciative.) Ohs, 

9589 Marprel. Epit. 1 z 84 3) 30 Among your roring quirixtera 
s8oi Cosnwallybs Ess ii. xlvi. <z63t) 993^ 1 em not mooued 
against Nero for anything more (excepting his Quiristers 
occupacionX >840 Gent Kneeoo in Gr. 1. l BiiiJ, To say 
truth, 1 am DO gofxl Querister. 

1 8 , Gr. Antiq. A member of the chorus. Obs. 
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OHOBUS. 


ttfoj Holland Plutarch'* Mar. 456 Placed lait in the 
dance by him who waa the master chorister. 

t 4. (?) One of a band. Obs. 

1307 Takvisa vii. xU, |>e seoounde Edward, .loved 

•trongliche 0011 of nis queresteni[w r. qvi^teres, whistrers ; 
L. uHum aliguam famtliar€m\, c tgffu TawnaUy Myti.% /af- 
^f/iwin(x836) 3TO Primu* Dmntau. Now thou arc myn owne 
querestur, I wote where thou wonnes. 1590 Halb Image 
Ch. I vii, Mahonietes doctouret and the popes queiisters, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggerye. 

6 . Comb, aa chorister-bishop ^ ^oy, 

164^ J. Grbgobib Ltamad Tracts 1x3 The Episcopus 
Choristanim was a Chorister Bishop chosen hy his fellow 
Children i^n S. Nicholas daie. l^id. jxj In Case the 
Chorister Duhop died within the Moneth^ his Exsequles 
were solemnised with an answerable alorious Pomp and 
Sadness. iSty Colbsidcb Biog. Lit. 11. xxiii. eSo A nymn 
. .sung on the stage by the choirister bovs I 1876 Darwin 
AHiobieg, in Lift <7 Lett. 1,^ At Cambridge . . 1 sometimes 
hired the chorister boys to sing in my rooms. 

Hence Ohoristerahlpt the onice of a chorister ; 
Oliorlatry, the performance of choristers {rare). 
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llie Chorographer of East Ken^ Dr. Christopher Packe. 
' s8i6 Monthly Rev. LXXX. 50 The bridges tn our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, et& Wherever such public 
nuisances exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 

Ohovographio (kOnpgrse'hk), di. [ad. Gr. 
Xwpo7pa^te-dt, f. prec. Itt F. 

choropraphiqui^ Pertaining or relating to the 
descnption or delineation of a conntry or dis- 
trict. 

tfe4tr. Scheffif^s Lapland IL 4 An old Chorotgraphlck 
table. i86b Mbrivalk Rom, Emp. (1865) IV. xxKiJC. 404 
The no ion that the Romans had no chorographic maps. 


to try for the vacant choristership. x^t Dobell Poems^ 
Harps gf Heaven^ Rolling a sea ofehoristry. 

Choristio (kori-stik), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
chorista or Chokibt + -10.] Pertaining to a choir ; 
choric ; choral. 1846 Worcester cites Crabs. 
i* Ohoristlokl, a. Obs. rare~'^. [f. as prec. 4 - 
•alJ Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

s6m S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 590 Ministers, 
Cathedrals, and a number more of such Choristical Church- 
geei% and the stipends thereto pertaining. 

OhovistophyllotUi (kori st^li bs), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. \ospiorQs separate + ^wXAov leaf + -oua.] 
'Having separate leaves' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chonsation (kSeriz^pn). Bot. [f. Gr. 
XO)fU{‘eiv (.-ee CHORiaia) -i- -atiov.] —CHORiaia. 

1849 J. H. Balfour Man. Rot. 184 Produced . .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or choruation. fbifi. led. 5) 37* 

Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilamination, or chorization, i. e. the 
separation of a lamina from organs already formed. 

II ChorilontdS (kdenzp nt/z), rA //. [a. Gr. 
Xnfpi{oyT*t pi. of pr. pple. of to separate.] 

In ancient Greek, * A name given to those gram- 
marians who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors' (Liddell and Scott). So (in 
this or analogous senses) the sing. Ohorlioat ; also, 
Ohorlioiitftl, Ohoxliontlo a<^s. ; Oliorlaoiitlnt. 

1887 Atkenmum xa Feb. ax8A We . . knew that he [Prof. 
Jebbj was a *chorizont*. 1868 Gladstonb Juo. Mundi L 
(1870) X3 The chorisontes, so called because they separate 
the autnorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. 563/x Any * chorizontal ’ attempts are 
condemned to failure, .the one thing approaching to sanity 
in the insane Shakspeare- Bacon erase is that it. .recognizes 
this. 1875 Contemp, Rev. XXYl. ajp A * chorizontic ' or 
separatist position is adopted. 1873 Contemp. Rer/. XXI 1 . 
40T Too much of a Chorizontist to suit his own view. 

Chork, zf. (now Sc.) [A variant of Chare, with 
mimetic adaptation: cfT Chirk.] To make the 
noise which tne feet do when the shoes are full of 
water. (Formerly -Chare.) 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 76 Cherkyn* or chorkyn* or frac- 
chyn' as newe cartys or plo^s, strideo, zyai Kamray To 
I v. Starrai ap Aft have 1 wid through glens with chorking 
feet. Mod. Sc. My feet are chorking with water. 

^horl, mistake (in some diets.) for Cboil.] 
Chorl, -iah, -yashe, obs. ff. of Churl, -ish. 
Ohorograpb. (ko»TDgraf). [f. Gr. or x^pof 
place, spot + -ypoup-os : see next.] An instrument 
invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh, to deter- 
mine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known ; the problem which is 
more quickly and roughly solved by the Stalioft^ 
pointer. 

z8j9 W. Wallace Geom. Theorems^ 134, 153. 

Onorogvapher (korp-grifai). Also 7 (in 

Burton) ooro-. [f. Gr. describing 

countries (f. or x^P^f country, district + 

^pa^St f. ypitpetr to write) + -er 1 ; cf. geographer^ 
aslronomer.'] One that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district. 

s6io Holland Camden's Brit. Prsf., Christopher Saxton 
and John Norden most skilfull choromphers. i6ai Bur- 
ton A not. Mel. To Kdr. 45 Cyprian Echonius, a Spanish 
corographer. a 183S Corbbt Iter Bor. 8a To Camdens eye, 
Englands chorographer. 174B Fielding yos. Andrews 
III. 1, The others should, .be termed topographers or Choro- 
graphers . . it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and cities. 1796 Pbggb Anonym. 35 


CEoregnphiml (ka.ragne-fikXl), a. Alio 7 
(in Burton) ooro-. ft *» prec. -Ai..] • prec. 

>883 Nobdbn spec. Brit, {title) The first pa^ An 
historical! and chorographicall discription of Middlesex. 
s6ia Drayton's Poly-ott. A iij. The Author . . a Choro- 
graphicall poet. 1791 Phil. Trasu. XLVII. 1 . sas We 
drew a chorographical num of the country. 1841 D Israbu 
Amen. Lit. txBsq) 11 . ei8 The * Poly-olbion ' is a cboro- 
graphical description of England and Wales. 

OhorograpbicaU^ (k5*rpm*fikili), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 8.] In a chorographical manner ; ac- 
cording to, or in relation to, choiography. 

1971 Diggrs Pantom. 1. xxxv. L j b, Chorographicadly to 
make a carde, whereby you may really know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. i6se Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1 459 Let us survey it Chorographically. 103 C P. 
Smith in Nature XXVU. 31^ Inis b interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. 

Cliorogvilipliy 1 ikorpgrifi). (n. F. chore- 
graphic, ot atT L. cheregraphia, a. Gr. 
f. x^P^ **’ -7/Nt^a writing. A term, with 

its family of words, greatly in vogue in 1 7th c., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
by geography and topogt'aphy jointly.] 

1. The art or practice ol describing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chart, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography ^ taken 
as dealing with the earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from topography, which deals with par- 
ticular places, as towns, etc. 

*588 W Cunningham Cosmo^. Classe 7 Chorographie 
shewith the partes of th' earth diuided in themeelues. 1970 
Dbb Maih.PrH.ff Chorographie seemeth to be an underling, 
and a twig, of Geographie. 1877 Plot Oxfordsh. 390 Except 
there be any thing ot Chorogr^hy in the Map of Oxford- 
shire preflxt to this Essay. tWa Merivalb Rem, Emp. 
(i86s> IV. xxxix. 403 The curious specimen of ancient choro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2 . concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

1970 6 LAMBARnr Peramb. RenttiB^S) 157 . 1 having under- 
taken the chorography of this shyre. I 0 | Cave Ecclesie 
astici, husebius 19 The first [Book] containing a Choro- 
graphy of Judea. 1890 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art 6a6 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3 . transf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the subject matter of its 
chorography in sense a). (Cf. gtop-aphy.) 

16x7 Morybon a in. iii. i. i. 13 Let a Traucller obsenie . . 
the fruitfulnesse of each Countrey, .the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. s64| Sis T. Browne Relig. 
Med, II. f 8, 1 have..seene leverall Countries, beheld the 
nature of their climes, the Chorography of their provinces, 
etc. 1891 Sir F. Palgravb Norm. ^ Eng. 1 . 343 Renders 
iu chorography singularly conspicuous. 

Cboroffraphy^ (korp gr&fi). 7 Obs. [f. Gr. 
xopo-r dance -ypcipta writing : cf. Choreography.] 
The art of dance notation. 

1710 J. Essex {title) TreatU of Chorography, or the art of 
dancing Country Dances after a new Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur FeuilleL s8o6 Ann. Rev. IV. 
730 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characters. 1877 EncycL Brit. s.v. Dance, Choregraphy, 
or orckesography, the art of dancing notation. 

Cboroid (k 5 «Toid), a. (jA) Anat. Also 7-8 
•oide. [ad. Gr. xapoeihht, corrupt reading for 
Xopsosibys (X- x*^wF * the choroid coat of the eye ' 
Galen), f. Chorion) •h c 79 os resem- 

blance.] Applied to certain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vascularity ; and to struc- 
tures connected with these. 

1 . Choroid coat (or tunic) : a vascular membrane 
lining the eye-ball, between the sclerotic coat and 
the retina, continuous in front with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Choroid 
gland', a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
crescentic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Choroid mem- 
brane ^choroid coat ; see also a. Choroid muscle : 
the ciliary muscle of the eye. 

1741 Monro Anat, Nerves (cd. ^44 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina. 1784 kbid Inquiry vi. | xa The 
. .function of the choroid membrane. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVllI. 91 There was . . a dUpute . . whether the choroid 
coat of the eye or the retina wu the immedbte cause of 
vision. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 553/s The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of FUhes. 1841*7* T. R. Jones 
Anim. Ringd. (ed. 4) 7ox A vascular organ called the 
* choroid gland ' by Che older anatombts . . of a crescentic form, 
and always of a deep red colour. i 0 i Tylor Anthrop. 70 
The black pigment lining the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye. 

2 . Choroid membrane : a name for the pia mater 
(Chambers Cyci:), and for the velum inierpositum 
of the brain (Mayne Exp. Lex .) ; app. obs. in both 
senses ; see also 1. Choroid plexus \ a plexos of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane de- 
rived from the pia mater, in each lateral ventricle 
of the brain, forming a cord-like border on each 
aide of the velum interpositum\ also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourth ventricles. 
Choroid artery, posterior ch. a. : two arteiiei 
arising respectively from the internal carotid and 
the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 1 


contributing to form the choroid plexus. Choroid 
vein : a vein connected with the choroid plexus. 

[1696 Phillips, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 
Arieiy in the Brain. 1731 Bailbv, Choroides Plexus. 
1791 Chamrebs Cycl., Chmroides b particularly used for the 
inner membrane which immediately bvests the brain.) 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 493/1 After having given off* the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides. 184B £. Wii> 
SON Anat. Vade Mec. 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the lateral 
ventricle. s 0 s Syd. Soc* Lex., Choroid vein of cerebrum, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexua 

3 . ellipi. as sb. The choroid coat or gland ; see 1. 
t03 Phil. Trams. Xlll. afis The Choroiae Is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. sSeo Young Meeh. Eye Ibid, 
XCI. 79 The horse-shoe-like appearance of the choroid of 
fishes. 184a £. Wilson Anat. rode Mec. 450 The Choroid 
is a vascular membrane of a rich diocolate-brown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep bbek colour within, 
t b. Formerly also choroides, choroeides, 

(App. this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 9. ) 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. X83 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many veines and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. 1876 PhiL Trans. XL 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides b black in Men, but of divers 
colours in Brutes. tSas Imison Sc. 0 drt (ed. Webster/ L 
SKI The whole of the choroides is opaique. 

Hen^ Ohoroi'dnl a., oelonging to the 
choroid membrane of the brain {obs.) ; b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Uliorol'dMm a., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus) ; choroidean 
artery ^choroid artery, see a ; Ohoroldl’tlu, Path. 
[see -iTis], inflammation of the choroid coat. 

I 0 X tr. ivillid Rem. Med. IVk*. Voc,, Choroeidal [mispr. 
ehorodeidal], belonging to the net, like to the infoldings 
about the brain. ^ 1879 H. Walton Dis, Eye Introd. at 
The choroidal pigment. Ibid. 713 Choroidal complica- 
tions.^ x84a£. Wilson Atmt.^ Vade Mec. aSa llie Choroi- 
dean b a small branch which is given oflF from the internal 
carotid. S878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 66 Blindness . . 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Chorol, bad spelling of carol, Corolla. 
Cborologioad (kDan^lp d^ik&l), a. [f. nextk- 
•10 -f- -AL.] uf or pertaining to chorology. 

1898 Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch. 1. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject . . presents, 1 shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishoprics known. 

Chorology (kor^-lfidgi). [f. Gr. X^po* 
country, region + -Koyta discourse; see -looy.] 
The scientinc study of the geographical extent or 
limits of anything. 

1879 tr. Haeckels Ervl. Mem 1. iv. 74 The chorology of 
organ ismsf the doctrine, that b, of the geographical and 
topographical distribution of animal and vegetable species. 
1879 Huxley Crayfish ii. a6 I'he answer to the third 
question 'Where is it found?* would represent what we 
know of its Distribution or Choiylogy. Ibid. 47 Facts com- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology. 

Ohorometry (korp-metri). [f. Gr. x^pof^rpla, 
f. or country -f -ptrpia measuring ] 

‘ The art of surveying a country.* 

1BS3CRABB Ttchn. Diet, 

Chortle (tJ^'Jt'l), v. intr. A factitious word 
introduced by the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used by others afrer him, 
app. with some suggestion of chuckle, and of snort. 
[Quite unconnected with Chubtls.] 

187a L. Carroll Through Looking-Glass i, * 0 frabjous 
day t Callooh t Callay 1 * He chortled in his joy. 1878 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxii. 343 It makes tne 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy. »88y A thenmum 3 Dec. 7sx/i A means 
of exciting cynical ' chortling *. s888 Daily News xo Jan. 

5/3 So may chortle the Anthropophagi. 

Chome (ks^ rfls), sb. Pi. diorusea, [a. L. 
chorus dance, band of dancers and singers, etc. (in 
med.L., choir of a church), a. Gr. x^p^ dance, 
band of dancers, chorus (sense i), etc. Cf. Choir.] 
1. Gr. Antiq. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and dramatic per- 
formances of ancient Greece/ \k The song sung 
by the chorus. ^ 

In the Attic tragedy, the chorus were ' interested spec- 
tators sympathising with the fortunes of the characters, 
and giving expremion, between the * acts*, to the moral and 
religious sentiments evoked by the action of the play. 

1806 Brvbkbtt Civ, LHs 140 He introduceth Poets to 
•ing Htmnes to their Gods, and teacheth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd.. 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and nets with s sevenfold 
chorus of oallelujahs and haroing symphonies, a 17^ Bubnby 
Hist. Mus. (ed, a) 1 . ix. 158 The great choruees, or interludes 
were generally four in number. 1807 Robinson Arehseol. 
Grssca L xxii. xoo Fifteen persona were to constitute a tragic 
chorus. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 111 . xviii. 74 Aschylus . . 
superintendra the evolutions of his choruzses. 

0. In English drama, Imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tra^y^ as in Gorvoduc, and 
Milton's Samson Agomstes; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologue, and expUlns 
or comments upon the course of events. 

1981 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodne, Names of the Speakeis 
Gorbodue . . etc. Chorus, fours aunclent and sage man of 
Biittaine. ^1990 Maelowb Panst vlL (Enter Chorus), 
What there he old, in trial of hb art, I leave untold. 1994 
Kvd Cornelia m, Cornelia, Say gentU sbcers, tell me* and 
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OHOBU8. 


oBoxtam 


MIcvt Ii giftvM mm that 1 know not why yon grieve 
CAarmi. O page Conmha, ^ve 1 ®^ cause, iieg 

Shaiu. y, Prol 3* Adj^t me Chorus to this Histone. 

5 f " * Chorus, my 
l^Td. i6is — tw. i, Enter Time, the Choroa 

1671 Milton Samam, The Penoos. .Chorus of Denites. 
sMg Mse CTClamki SAska. Ckar, xvlU. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a sort of chorus, 
to detail the progreu of events to his audience. iM H. 
Jamm Fr, FaaU Nav, (1884) *31 In this tale. . . .the poet 
never plays chorus ; situations speak for themselves. 


Idea FatMmM Pamasa. u. l.(Arb.) si Sighs are the 
Chorus in our Truedie. 1634 Massinger y$iy IfVmaii 
IV. Ill, But your s is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 

ftiorVe 

1 2. Jig. [L. chorus^ Gr. Applied to the 

company of planeti, moving in rhythmical and 
re^lar order round the sun. (Cf. Choir 6.) 

060 Stanley NitL Philoa, (1701) 10 The True System of 
the UniverM, which places the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary Chorus, syao Waterlano Eight 
Sarm. 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it. syaa Wollaston Ee/ig. Nat. | 5. 80 The chorus 
of planets moving periodically, by uniform 4bws, in their 
several orbits about [the sun]. 

8. An organized band of singers, a choir ; sjec. 
the collective body of vocalists who sing the choral 
parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 


Maadahaoha'a Lett. 17 May 1831 The orchestra and chorus 
here are like those in our second-rate provincial towns. 
Ibid. 93 Nov. 1834 The choruses got drunk . . and rebelled 
asainst the manager. s88o Grove Diet. Mua. II. r86 
[Mendelssohn's] Antigone was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. a, 1845 . . Musically its success was not at 
first great, owing to the inadequate way in which the chorus 
was put on the stage. 

4 . The simultaneous utterance of song by a 
number of people ; anything sung by muny at once. 

17x1 Pore Univ. Prayer x88 One chorus let all Being 
raise. ,848 Lvtton Harold i. i. Again broke, loud, clear, 
and silveiy, the joyous chorus. s86a Lady Wallace tr. 
MendelssoHft'a Lett, ai Jan. xS^a His organ, .sounded like 
a full chorus of old women's voices. 


b, transf. The simultaneous utterance of any 
vocal sounds, as speech, laughter, etc., bv a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. AKo of ani- 
mals, i. g. the * music ’ of hounds in full cry. 

1735 Somerville Ckaaa 11. 349 Hark I now again the 
Chorus fills. 1783 Johnson Lett. Mra Thrale 5 July, 
Eight children in a small house will probably make a chorus 
not very diverting. 188a Ladv Wallace tr. Mendelssohn's 
Lett. X Mar. x^x [They] broke into a chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 £. Peacock Ea^f Skirl 111 . 97 A general 
chorus of had language. i88s Grant Cameroniaus I. iv. 58 
All the dogs.. kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
harking. 

o. In chorus : with simultaneous utterance ; 
(singing, speaking, etc.) all together. 

x8o5 Foster Ess. ii. iv. 166 If all the nation were to laugh 
in chorus. Kingsley Yeast xiii, [A song] of the 

lowest flash Ixindon school, .was roared in chorus. 

6. Mus. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being sung by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a chorus 
written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 

X744 Handel Lett. Jennens 2 Oct., Would not the words, 
* 1 ell it out among the Heathen that the lAird is King ', be 
sufficient for our Chorus? x86a Lady Wallace tr. Men- 
delssohds Lett. x6 Oct. 1630 If I were to take the first 
verse of * Vom Himmcl hocH* an a separate grand chorus. 
x88o Grove Diet. Mm. I. 354 Choruses for 2 choirs are 
called double choruses. . The two choirs answer one another, 
and the effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts. 
ibid. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known 
to every one. 

6. Tht refrain or burden of a song, which the 
audience join the performer in singing. 

>599 Jonson Cynthia’s Eav.^ Palinode, Amo. From 
Spanish shrugs, .and all affected humours. Chorus. Good 
Mercury defend us. 175s Smollett Per. Pic. ii, The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the chorus. 
1840 Lever Chaa. O’Malley vi, Mr. Bodkin .. be^ke a 
chums to his chaunt. itex Kinc.slby Yeesst xiii, * Cooms, 
boys, cooms 1 ' and the chorus burst out, * Then here's a 
curse on varmera all', a 1876 G. Dawson Led. Songs 
Shahs. <x888) 45 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 
how could you expect the company to join in ? 

b. transj 

1790 Burns Tam O’Shanter 50 The souter tauld his 
queerest stories : The landlord's laugh was ready chorus. 
1845 Ford Handbh. Spain § 1. Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter forms the chorus of conversation. 

7 . Comb.f aa chorusdeading vbl. sb., •like adj. 
and adv., ^master ^ •singer ^ •teacher ^ etc. 

X884 Graphic 13 Sept. 978/9 The ‘ *choms-ladle9 ' fair and 
numerous. 1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets v, X47 A father 
taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-leading and 
verse - making to his son. 1653 Hickie tr. Aristo^k. 
(187a) II. 505, I will celebrate thee with *chorus.loving 
odes. i 8 ao T. Mitchell Aristoph. 1 . 909 The office of 
choregus, or ^chorus-master, was both honourable and ex- 
pensi\*e. 1813 Exam, 10 May 997/9 The lowe^ 
*choraR-8ingers at Dmry-Lane. 1873 Symonds Grh. Peats 
Y. 147 Simonides exercisM his calling of •chorus-teacher at 
Carthsea in Ceos. 

Ohoru (kOa-rifa), V. Pa. t. and pple. ohorused 
(>£fst). [f. prec. sb.] 


1 . inir^ To 8liig or tpeak in choitig, 

1748 Richardron CUm’am VI. mS (D.) Then they at! 
chorus'd upon me-—* Such a character at Miet Harlowe'i *, 
cned one—* A lady of so much generosity', .another. i8e8 
Disraru yto. Gray 1. iv. 9 * £>own with the manRger I* he 
cM— His Satellites chonaased. 

2. trems^ To aing or utter in chorna. 

i8a8 Scott Woodst, ERxviii, Alt Snglatul waa engaged In 
chorossing his favonrite ditty. sSgi Mayhr Reid SceUp 
Hunt, ii, We all rose to our feet and chomsed the * Star- 
spangled Banner*. ctSys Mas. Albxandbr IVooin* dt 
XEX, * Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such petmlef* 
choruss^ the ladies of the fainily. 

8. trans. To futniah with a chorna or refrain, to 
aing the chonia of. b. Jig. To add an expreasion 
of assent, etc., to (another's utterances^ ; to *echo'. 

1703 De Foe True^. Eng.. Briitania 57 Let ev'ry Som be 
Chomst with his Name. 1809 CaABaa Talaa xx. Brathmu. 
He seldom spoke, But sometimes sang and chorus’d— 
* Haarta of Oak *, 1836 E. Howard E.Eot/ar xliv, When 
I cry chorus, choras me standing. 

Hence CUio*xiui«r (C. Lamb). 

Ghoa, var. of Choose, sb. Ohs. 
Choaohinomaaioy : see Cosotnomanct. 

Ii Chose (joz), sb. [a. F. chose f^L. causa matter, 
affair, thingj 

1 . Law. A thing, chattel, piece of property (in 
chose in action, etc.; ace ouot. 1670, 1875). 

1670 Blount Law Diet.. Chose inuution. is a thing In- 
cor^real and oiiely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt,-— and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, 'J'respass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action, xr^ Blackstonb Cpmm, II. 307 Thus money due 
on a bond is a chose in action. 1883 Wharton Panntylv. 
Digest x68 Choses in action of the wife cannot he attached 
for the husband's debt. 1875 Posts Gains iv. (ed. 2) 61 x 
Choses in possession (movables) and choses in action tohli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 

1 2 . An excuse. Obs. 

xg. . Flumpton Corr. 198, I have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money . . and he saith he hath it not to len, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere. 

t8. Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer IVifds Prol. 447. 1398 Trbvisa Barth, 
de P. E. xvi. xxxix. (Tollem. MS.) And sumwhat paseeh of 
he priue chose [1533 privy chose] of woman. 

tCllOBa« ppL a. oba. f. Chobbn : see Croosb v. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiotnia 36 A discreetly chose objecu 
17x4 Byrom Eem. (X854) 1 . 1. 93 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

Chose, pa. t. of Choose v., and var. Choose sb. 
Choaed, ppl. a. chosen : ace Choose v. A. 7. 
Chosen (tJJu'z’n ),///. a. For forma see Choosb 
V. Used adjeclivcly in the senses of the verb. 

1 . Taken by preference, selected, picked out. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. xix. Ixxiii. (1495^ 900 A 

drope of chosen mylke. S483 Cath. Anri. 64 Chosyn. 
electus^ selectus. x^x Shaks. Hen, P7, i. iv. ^ A guw 
of chosen Shot I had. i6xx Bible Ex. xv. iHis chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. ioxa Lodor tr. 
.Keneca. Life i. The most chosen Romanes. S70S Garrick 
in G. Colman Posth. Lett, (1890) 970 Three V^s. of the 
most chosen Sonij[s in the french language. X84B Lytton 
Harold 1. i, White seemed his chosen colour. i8ys R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom of valorous 
Argos. 

a 7 W. 18x9 Byron Juan 11. ecu, She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 

2 . Theol. Chosen of God ; elect. 

xgSe WvcLiP I Pet, it 9 ^e ben a kynde chosun [1388 
chosun kyn]. 1333 Frith Ansso. More (x8a9 i X57 The holy 
and chosen peo^ of God. 1535 Coverdalb Acts ix. 15 
For this man is a chosen vessell vnto me. S894 Br. J. Kino 
Jonas (x6t8* 914 'Ihe best and chosenest member 1 haue 
shall doe thee seruice. xyxa Addison Sped, Na 405 v 6 
'I'hose who were stiled the chosen People. 1807 Follok 
Course T* vii. That warred Against the ctiosen saints, 
b. dbsol. Elect, (mostly //.) 

c xaoo Trin. Coll Horn. 03 pe hoHe procession, he wile 
msken a domes dai mid hise chosene. c 1340 Cursor M. 
1609 (Trin.) He him self to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rode tre. xMo Covekdale hruitf. Less. Wks. (1844) v. 400 
He maketh his chosen to be like-fashioned into the image 
of his Son. 1350 Bale Set. IVkt. (1849) 396 To their con- 
fusion and to the chosen's comfort. 1693 Bacon Ess. Truth 
(Arb.) 500 He . .inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. 
x8x4 Southey Roderick iv. The servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. 


ChoBling, var. of Croosblino. Obs. 

ChOBB, var. of Choose sb. Obs. 

ChoBt, var. of Chest jA-, Obs , strife, and Joust. 
tChote. *Iwot. (see Cii /row.) 

X3B9 More Dyaloge 1x9 h/x [A rustic speaks} Ych can not 
telWou wel why, but chote well yt hath. 

IlChonaA ijwiah), sb.^ [F. : variously con- 
jectured to be irom the name of Jean Chouan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chouan an 
older form of chal^huant a species of owl. Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation.] 

A name given to irregular bands who maintained 
in the west of France a paTti!>an war against the 
Republic and the hist Empire, after 1793, and 
also appeared again in 1833 ; hence a j^lemical 
name for partiaana of the Bourbons. Also attrih. 

1794 Europeem Mag. XXVI. 307 The Chouans . . derive 
their name from their first leaders, three brothers, the sons 
of a postmaster in Brittany. 1803 Revalut. Plutarch 111 . 
115-6 The first body of Chouan troops heard of, were those 


■imwWM Id «b* wtaWr «C.*l»4 J* 

ofiom .. kamuM of pattlaa. aifil Ttiias 

Reemir. Aadm. CrmUim ssp Tha eSo? . . was aurpriaed 
and killed la this soam by aamadiouMa. 

Hence Ckamudbm p.» to piay toe Ciiouan; 
AowuilMnv vbt. sb. 

tlay T. Rbphbad tr. Thdtrd Fr. EetK («S6q) I. nxiilx. 481 
Emigrants . . waia very Roaroa . . wherevar civil war mad 
wit^ta daagars and horrors. They affoetdd fieat dUNUila 
for this spem of aarvioe, and call ft ChouaniildiM. 

tlCDM>M84 sb^ Obs. [F. chmum^ to seme 
aenae.] The seed of Anabasis tasnariseifsHa used 
to mix with cennine. 

X718 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs (1795) a Of the Chouan in 
French, Or carmine seed. 1733 ChajibeiS Cyd. Supp.. 
Chauetn. .called by some aleo carmine seed, .a very light and 
chaffy seed, .of an acid taata, and a yellowish gr^ colour, 
but is larger than worm-seed . . It is cwled green worm #eed« 
in our catalogues. 1764 T. H. Crokbr, ctc> Did* Arts. 
Chouan . . the Levant name for the seed of a apodas of 
santolina, known among us by that of carmina-sead, from 
its being oflien used in die preparation of that drug, ayei 
H AMiLtoN BeriholUYs Dydng 11 . 11. {it. 180. itsf Raaa Cyd. 
B.V. Caekinoaly llie French add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of. .chouan. .from the Levant. 

Chouder^ obs. form of Cbowdir. 

Chough (tjof). Forma: 4 ohoyg, 4-3 ohoQ)hB« 
(a)ohoMe, 4-7 ohoghe, 5 ohowsB,cihowB, oowB» 
kowe, k ~6 ohougho, 6 oh.ow^(B, ^ ohitoh» 
ohoff, onooflia, ohnugh), 5- ohongh. ffdE. choia, 
etc. ; not found in OE., which bad in aame acnao 
the forma clOy do, doe, chyas f ? for eyhad). Cog- 
nate with MDu. caHWiy Du. kanwy app. from a 
WGer. type*idr(Ai, whence also ON F. cauwe, emfs^ 
OF. ehoiy choue, Walloon chauwe, chows \ also 
OHG. chdkay chdy MLG. kd ; and ON. ^Ad, *kf, 
whence Da. kaay and north. ME. kauy ka, mod.Sc. 
kacy occas. ME. co. coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out : Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 
an OTcut. type with accent-mutation kA*hwd^ — 
kAwdr-. But whether the early 0 £. ciao in £r£ 
GU, and chym in ^inal. can be brought under 
these is doubted. Ine ME. variant cowe, beside 


chows, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF. ; but the cho\Sy chswhs forms cannot be 
thus explained.] 

1 . A bird of the crow family ; formerly applied 
somewhat widely to all the smaller (Ottering 
species, but especially to the common Jackdaw. 

flu [c loop iEirsic Gram. ix. (Z.) 70 Haec comix, hsos oso. 
— Gloss, in Wr.-Wfileker 139/4 Gracculun, vel monodula, 
ceo.) c 1303 E. E, P. (1869) 76 Hlake monekes he se) Aa hit 
crowen & chosen were, c 1381 Chauckr Pari. Poulaa 345 
The thefe the Chowgh [v. r. crow(e, chouglUe, chogne, 
chowhe, dough] and eke the iangUtig py. 1387 Trbvisa 
Higdon (Rolls) IV. 307 pe dtiovijam Imoneduui] answerde 
nou3t. 1491 Pol Poems (185^) II. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es. 
x4Bx Caxton Myrr. il xvi. xox The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer . . hydeth and bereth it away, sgig 
Rornan Fif/g. xox ChowghU and staris flee to gether in a 
flocke. xsse Palsgr., Cnoimhe a yong crowe, eomeilta. 
XS3S-3 Act 94 Hen, VII I, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of come and graine. 1381 J. Bell 
H addons Answ. Osor. 222 h. If the byrdes do pluck their 
own fethers againe, which they gave before to the thought 
XM Shake. Mids. N. 111. ii. ax Russed-pated ehougnea. 
xMo J. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners f Sherifas xx8 Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyea, Jeyes, Ringaoves. sfiag Cockeram, 
A Chough or lack daw. 1888 K. Holme Armonty 11. 
948/1 I'he Jack Daw, or Daw . . in some places is coIIm a 
Caddesse, or Ckoff. 1837 Rvskin Pol Econ.Ari isa The 
rain floods your warehouse, .the choimhs build in it. 

B. c 1388 Chaucer Wifa’aProl 939 ^aJ here hym on bond 
the Cow If/, r. cou, kow, kowe] is wood, c 1430 Giosa. in 
Wr.-W flicker 709/3 Hee monidnlm^ a kowe. x^ Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) Bo They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. xgdx Awdelav Frat, Vacah. 14 
A pickthanke knaue, chat would make his Moister beleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 


b. Jig. Chatterer, prater. 

s8xe Shaks. Temp. 11, i. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply, .as this Gon^lo : I my selfe could make A chough 
of as deepe chat. 

2 . Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow {Fre^ 
pllus Graculus\ which frequents the pea-clifTs 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall ; whence distinguished as the 
Cornish Chough, 

iThis may have been Shakspere's * chough* in Lear\ the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a century ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) 

a. xdBh W iTH ALS Did. 5 A coraishe chough, PyrrhoeormX. 
i8oa Carbw Cornwall 36^ 1 meane not tne common 
Daw, but one peculiar to Cornwall . . termed a ComisH 
Chough, his bil is sharpe, long and red, his legs of the 
same colour, x^ De Foe* a Tour Gt. Brit. 1 . 407 That 
famous King of Crows, .known by the Name of the Cornish 
Chough. 1773 White Salbot^ xxxix, Cornish choughs 
abound, ancf breed on Beachy-head and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast. 1873 F. Buck land Note in IVhitda SaL 
borne 495 Numbers of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
from Plymouth to London . .The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Head, 

b. [1803 Shaks. Zrar IV. vi. 13 The Crowes and Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre.] 1811 Cotor., Choouetr, a 
Chough; or, ComUh Chough. 1848 Sir T. fiaowNS 
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CHSailRTISTia 


Fimti, Rp. vi. z, Some Chaughcs oune to have red leg ir«t 
and baJa iSai Froc, Berm, Nat, Club 1 . ix. 953 The red- 
legged chough iFregilfti graculut) . . finds a congenial re- 
treat. 1858 F. W. RoasRTSoN Lect, aai Tlie flock of 
choughs, with their red beaks and le^ 

3 . Comb.^ as chough<iaw (cf. Cadaw), •fish. 

1748 Jamrs Health Imprav, Interest 40 The Swan, or 
Chough-Uaw. It is of no great Importance which is here 
meaut i6ei Holland Pliny xxxii. zi, Dracunculus . . 
like it is to the Chough-fish Gracculus. 

Chough, sb,^ ooB. {. CudFF, matte. 

ChouUdar, var. oi Chokidar. 

ChoukS: lee CifORR 

t Chould, chold, ich *olJe, obs. dial. f. / 
tumid : see Ch pfvn. and I. 

igao Morb DyeUoge up b/x [A rustic speaks] By y® masse, 
chold twere a fayre ryshepole. 1575 J. Still Gasnm, 
Gurtffu III. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her callet crowne. /bid, Oiold yet this fray wer wcl take 
up, x^ H. Gifford Git/fimwrs (1875) 133 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes. 

t Choule, ob«. form of Jowl. In quot. taken by 
Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate rota, 
WJT.Twvne ^neid. xii. Nnj, A tower strange r^wrrrm] 
made of wood, the prince himself had built alone. And 
choiiles had vnderlaytl {Suhd ids ratine ret as], and ladders 
made to mount thcron. [rf. xjfia PiiaHr Mneid, ix. C c j, 
Wlier their engine ioynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle ] 

II Choultry (tjuu’ltri). Anglo- lud. Also ohol- 
try* [Corruption of Telugu chdivadi, or Malay- 
alam ehdwa/i, DakhanT chdori ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawadi, chtntfree, chmri."] 

1. A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travellers ; an inn, caravanserai : also used for 
the transaction of public business (Ynle\ 

1898 Frykr Acc. E, India k P, 8a (Y.) Little better Tene- 
ments than Booths stiled by the name of Choultries. 1783 
BuaKE Sp. Fox's E, India i 7 i 7 / Wks. IV. 79 The country 
was full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the traveller and the poor were relieved. x8x6 Poetry in 
Ann. Her. 637 This Choultry’s ample space The way-worn 
travellers resting plac& 1858 J. H. Norton 7 'optct 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspicuous plai e in each village. 

2 . The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

177a Call Eigus Zodiac in Phil, ‘Prans, LX 11 . 353, 1 

searched in my travels many other pai^odas, or chouhrys, for 
similar carvings. 1858 Hrvkriugk Hut. India 1 1 . 1 v. iv. 147 
Another appendage of these temples is the choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. i86a R. Patterson Ess, Hut. k Art 417 
In front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes. 

Chounge, obs. form of Change. 

Chounter, obs. form of Chunter v. 

Chougg (t/noi), sb. Also 7 chiRUj(a, ohaws, 
•bowse, 7 -8 chowse. [Generally taken to be the 
same word as CHiAua, chaus (so spelt about 1600), 

• Turkish ofificial mesFenger ; but the connexion of 
meaning is not made out. 

As to the ongin of the Eng. use, GifTord fx8xA> in a note on 
the quot. from Ben Joiison says, * In x6oq, Sir Kobe. Shirley 
sent a messenger or chtaus to this country as his agent from 
the Grand $i{raior and the Sophy to transact some prepara- 
tory business? The latter *cniaused the Turkish and Per- 1 
aian merchants of 4, cxx>' and decamped. But no trace of this 
incident has yet been found outside of Gifford's note ; it was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, n previous editor of Ben Tonson 
X756; also to Skinner, Henshaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, and 
others who discussed the histoy of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness of chouse to the Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even proposed as the etymon, on the ground 
that the Turkish chiaus * is little better than a fool , Gif- 
ford’s note must therefore be taken with reserve.] 

ti. ■- Chiaus, Choush, q.v. Obs. 

183a W. Lithgow 7 'rav. x^8 Accompanied with .. Da- 
ahawes Chowses, and llagars. Ibid soa The Showse 
atroke off his head. 1639 Ford Lady’s Trial 11. i. 956 (jails 
or Moguls. Tag, rag, or other, bogen-mogen, vanden, Skip- 
jacks, or chouses. 

1 2 . A cheat, a swindler. 

(lliis is probably the meaning in Ben Jonson ; it is cer- 
tainly no in quot. 1658 : possib^ the vb. arose out of this 
•eiise, and sense 3 in turn out of the vb.) 

(1610 B. JoN.<i*oN A Ich. 1. ii. 95 1 ). What doe you thinke of 
mecL That 1 am a Chiause? F. What's that? I). The 
Turk was here — As one would say, doe you think I am a 
TurkcT Ibid, ag Come, noble Doctor, pray thee lets pre- 
vaile. This is the gentleman, and lie is no chiause. Ibia. 34 
(Jne that will thank you richly, and h' is no chiause.J 1898 
tr. Bergeracs Satyric. Char. xxv. 91 Told our Nephews, 
that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke. 
[Fr. que vous nestiez point /onrbe.] 

1 3 . One easily cheated, a dupe, gull, tool. Obs. 
16^ Marq. Nrwcaeti.k The Variety, Dramatis Personae 

. . Simpleton, a Country Chiause. 1871 Skinner Etymolog., 

A Chewse, quod stnltum notat. sAm Butler Hud. iii. iii. 
53X Sillier than a sottish Chews, Who when a Thief haa 
Rob'd his house, Applies himaelf to Cunning men, To help 
him to his Goods again, a 1880 — Bens. 11 . 379 [A cheat) 
can do no feats witnout the oo-operating assistance of the 
'Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the Impos^ 
half-way, 1898 PH, Dram. Poetry 81-a At no leas Price 
than his Ruin, .he buys the knowledge of finding himself 
a Chouse, syta Johnson, A chouse, a bubble: a tool: a 
man fit to be chtated. 

4. slwtg, [f.thevb.] Atrick,swindle,ghaiii, *ie11 . 
1708 Kbrsby, Chowee, a Cheat, Trick, or Sham, lytt 
Johnnom, Chouse, a trick or sham. sM Mrb. Pam m 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 639, 1 say, what a chouse for Adda 1 
Chougg (tjaus\ V. colloq. Fonns: 7 ohlmiER, 
ohiauBR, oh«wa, 7- ohowaei ohouflR. [f* 


Chousi x3.] irans. To du|ie, cheat, trick; to 
iwlndle or defraud ^or cut if, 
a 1899 Smirlsv Honoria k Mam, il iii, We are In a fair 
way to be ridiculous . . Chiaua’d by a scholar 1 tfiM Gavton 
Fest, Notes IV. xviii. t6i But our Barber. .is ^miauz'd, a 
very Pigeon . .and is caughd like a young Jack Daw. sBtm 
Drvden IVild GeUUmtxi. i. You shall chouae him of Horses, 
Cloatbs, and Mony. t8^ Buruta Hud il 111. xoxo He 
stoal your (Jloak, and pick'd your Pocket, Chews'd and 
caldesM ye like a Block-nead. 1708 Mas. Centljvrk Bush 
Body III. (1793) 94 To chouse a very civil . . gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound, Miaa Burney Cecilia 11. iii 

(1783) 188 Bristol stones won't buy stock; [he] only wants 
to chouse you. z8a6 Scott IVoodst. vii. Not to lie . .choused 
out of my lump of loyalty. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
cliii, Had Fortune pleased posterity tochowse. z886 Lesm 
Rep. 33 Ch. Div. 4^ Is it to be said that they are to be 
choused of their remedy? 

Hence Ohousad ppl. a., Ohouslxig vbl. sb. 
i88e D’Urfky ButleVs Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worm 
Rea.sons for so doing, Than e're chous'd Cully did for 
wooing. i88x Duffirld Don Qnix. 11 . 563 Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chou'ser, [f. prec. -f -er^.] One who choutes, a 
swindler, cheat 

1883 D. C. Murray //Asr/x If. xv. 78 The chousere and 
borrowers mistook him for a fool. 

II Chousll (tJaujK The phonetic form of the 
word Chiaus, a Turkish messenf’cr or sergeant. 

x866 Bakfr Albert N’Yansa I. 195 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of Ibrahim’s party. 

II Chout ftjaut). [Mahr&ll and Hindi chauth 'a 
fourth part *.J The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formcily exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

1874 in Orme Fragm. 45 (Y.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts. 1^6 Morse Auter. Geog. II. 539 Subject to 
a tribute of n Chout . . to the Bcrar Mahratia. 1803 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. 11 . 131, I wish first to know whether 
the Choute daimed u disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment, x8x8 Ja.s. Mill Bnt. India fl. v. i. 316 I'hc chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part eff all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolisheaT 1841 Ki.phinstonr 
Hist. Imi. II. 483 Sdva,ii, for the first time, levied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. 

Chovy, ollOTeg. The popular name in the 
iCast of England of the June- bug, Fhyllcpertha 
Horticola, a small beetle, related to the common 
cockchafer. 

Sir T. Cullum Ilawsiead (Sussex) IVds. (E. D. S. 
Repr. Gl. 1879, 86) CVi^srw, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with a green gilded head and corslet, 18310 
Forby Gloss, E, Anglia, Cko^, a small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts . . in such swarms as to be nearly equal to a 
plague of locusts. 1884 Chr. World iB Sept. 697/a The 
sparrow, .eats * chovie.s', or May bugs. 

Chow (tjau), V. Forms : 4-5 ohowen, 6 ohowe, 
6 -< ohow. A variant form of CiiKW in all genaes, 
formerly in general use, but now dialectal, extend- 
ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

sgSa Wyclif Deut. xiv. 7 Thei chowen code [elsewhere in 
the chap, chewen]. c 1440 Prvmp. Parv. 77 Chowen supra 
in chewen. 1513 Fitzhf.rb. Hush. 8 93 It is the harder to 
eate and chowe. Ibid. 9 79 Eucr to be chuwynge on the 
brydell. xg^ Arp. Parker Psedtery\cnt harde in mouth 
while oft I chowde 1 spied therein no wast. a X774 Fekgus- 
aoN Hallosofair Poems ( 1845 ' 13 What will buy her fairiii l‘n 
chow that day. 1788 Burns Scotch Drink iv. On thee [John 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale o’ food 1 1863 Atkinson Provinc, Danby, Chow, 
to chew. Strvknson Underwoods it. i. 78 You, tae, 

maun chow the bitter peel. Mod, Northampt. Dialect, He 
chows tobacco always. 

Chow, Sc, var. of chtml. Jowl ; or Chaw sby 
II Chow-chow (tjuu'tjuii), sb. and a. Jnd. 8c 
China. [According to Col, Yule, * pigeon'Eng- 
lish of uncertain origin.] 

1. sb, A mixture or medley of any aort ; e. g. mixed 
pickles or preserves. 

1890 B. Taylor Eldorado xii. (1869) X17 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and curry. 1B57 V'ctrbs, 
Falkland (title), Chow-Chow; a Journal kept in India. 
185B Bombay Q. R. Jan. too (Y.) 'The word cnow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
things, * good, bad, and indifferent ’. 1869 N, Sf Q. h Mar. 
930 , 1 got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 
dinner. 

2. adj. Miscellaneous, mixed, asiorted, diveree ; 
of water, * broken \ Chow-chow chop : the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fiU up a ship. (\\ illiams, Chinese Comm. Guided 

1845 Stocqubi.er Ilandbk. Brit. India (1854) 391 The 
Mneral or * chow chow ' Borah. i88« Fankmae 63 lY.) A 
'chow-chow ' cargo is an assorted cargo ; a 'generu shop ' 
is a * chow-chow ' shop. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. B. Div. 639 
I'hc current was causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known in China as ' chow-chow ' water. 

Ohowdn (tJau'daiS sb. Also 8 ohouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudibre pot In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (according to a writer 
vcN.hQ. A Ser. VII. 85 ) fidft la chaudUrc meana 
to supply a canldroQ in which ii cooked a mess of 
fish and biscuit with some savoury condiments^ a 
hodge*podge contributed by the fishermen them- 
selvttii each of whom in retnm receives his share of 


the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably 
carried the custom to Newfoundland, long famont 
for its chowder, whence it has roread to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. 

Another writer in N. k Q- <1870^ 4 Ser. V. e6i. Rave * I 
have frequently beard some of the old inhabitants [of New- 
foundland] sow of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder 
pic-nic in 178^ which was given in honour of H. R.H. Prince 
william Henry [William IV] in command of H. M. S. Po* 
gasus upon the Newfoundland station’.] 

1. In Newfoundland, New England, etc. : A dish 
made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or dams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. * Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added * (Bartlett). 

1780 Smollett L. Greaves xvii. (D.) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot of chowder. 179B Philad. Weekly Mag. 
x8 Aug. (in Mag. A mer. Hist. Mar. x88B, 358) A laige pot of 
victuals was prepared. Th^ called it Chouder. Chouder 
may be made or any good nsh, but the ingredients of our 
mess were as follows :--x, fat pork ; 3, flounders ; 3, onions; 
4, codfish; 5, biscuit. x8p9 Naval Ckron. XXL 39 Chovr 
der..\% made in the following manner : a fish, .skinned, cut 
up. .and put into a kettle, under which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some broken pieces of biscuit ; then 
the whole is . . covered with water, and boiled about ten 
minutes. 1851 Hawthorne Ho. Smten Gables i. (1855) 5 A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, caught in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rich liquid of a chowder. >899 Bushnell 
Li/e XX. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder . . a layer 
of fish, then one of pilot-bread, and potatoes and onions ; 
another of fish ; a little dash of lard ; niilfe ; pepper and salt ; 
a dish for a prince. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wos^-bk.. Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland baiileers, or 
Btationary trading vessela s88b Standard 96 Sept., 2/1 A 
picnic . . would be incomplete without . . a clam chowder, 
which . . may . . be considered one of the New England 
national dishea i8Ba Lit, World * Boston, U. S.) 15 Nov. 
391/3 Soups . . are divisible into four groups : viz. clear, 
thick, purees or bisques, and chowders. 

2 . Chffivder beer, * a liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing moLasseii with 
the decoction * (Webster 1828). 

Hence Chowder v., to moke a chowder. 

1808 in WEaaTER. 

Chowder, ohowter, diaL var. of jowder^ 
JowTKH, a fish -hawker. 

Chowder- headed, dial. *^Cholter-heai)ed. 

1819 Scott Lett, xs Apr. in Lockhart, 1 hesitate a little 
about Kaehtirn . . [he] has twice already made a very 
chowder-headed person of me. x8s> H. M rlvillk Whale xv. 
73 Whut's that stultifying saying about chouder-headed 
people V 

Chowkee, -kie, var, of Cuoky sb, 

Chowka: see Cuokk 


ChowI(e, obs. form of Chavel, now Towl. 
t Chowp, V. Obs. Sc. rare'“^. Of uncertain 
meaning : perh. — ‘ chop and change \ 

15x3 Doucla.s Janets 1. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, I am 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first bukis he lies ourhippit 
qime, 

Chowpattl, var. of Chupatty. 

Chowre, chower, V. Obs. cxc. dial. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also exi>ts in form JuwEii, jour, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. 

15^ Turbkrv. Ovids EC. 12a But when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnex to chide and ctiowre. 1888 Elwurthy W. Soik. 
tf^d’bk., Chower, ihowre, to grumble. 

IlChowry (tjau-ri). Also ohowree. [a. Hindi 
chauhrt, f. Skt. chdniara (Yule).] A whisk or fly- 
flapper, made of hair or leathers (prop, the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak). ' In a costly decorated 
handle, it was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty*. In 1 7-1 8th c. commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen cffiu-tail. 

1777 Stewart 7 'kibet In Pkil.^ Trans, LXVII. 484 The 
tails . . are used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowraa. 
c x8x3 Mrs. Shkhwooo Stories Ch. Catech. xxvil. 383 A 
black woman .. beating away the flies with a chowry. 1817 
Scott Surg. Dan. xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. i88x Grant 
Cameronians I. iii. 43 No need for m ckowree to whiiJc in- 
side the curtains here, as in IndiaJ 

Chowse, var. of Choubk. • 
tCllOW*t6r»v. Obs [cf, chunter.] * To grum- 
ble or mutter like a froward child ' (J.). 

1708 in Phillips, whence in Krrsey, Bailey, Johnson, 
and later Diets. 


Choy. Another form of Chat. 

II Ohrei'a, ohri'a. Obs. [a. Gr. Ht. use, 
service, f. %pboiiai to use.] Nhet. * A pregnant 
sentence . . borrowed from some other author, and 
worked out by certain rules ’ (Lidd, and Sc.). 

i6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. 179, I haue .. begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreta, 1^ 83 Stanley 
Ifisi. Philos. (1701) 1 39/1 A Chris is a short conioiemora* 
lion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person. 

Chrexnatilt (krimitist). ran. [ad. Gr. 
XpijtMTtcT-^ a trafficker, money-maker, i. 
riCuv ; see next.] One who studies the science of 
wealth ; a political economist. 

iSqg Blackw. Mag. LVll. 536 According to the Chrema- 
tists the vrealth or a nation . . is to be measured by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. Iha., Alt 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematista, are nuditng 
strenuous efforts to increase their, .produce. 
OhMBUktiBtiO (krfm&ti’stik), a* and sb. ^ad. 
Gr. ^ traffic or money-makingi 
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alto, oruuUr (tee iieat\ I to deal, 

cootuU, give a letponte at an oracle, (in middle 
voice) to make money, £ tklng 

needful, money.] 

1. a<0\ Q£ pertaining to, or engaged in the ae» 
quiaitlon of wealth. 

. 17U Fjbloing AmsiU ix. v, I am not tha Icaat vcnad 
in tha chreinatiatic art . . 1 know not how to Mt a ahiU 
ling, nor how to kaap it in my pocket if 1 had it iM 
Fsaaiaa Grk, I. xU. 35a The chrtmatuiic claas, 

from tha Greek for money or wealth, thia being 

tha and which they aim at. 1883 H. H. Gibiw if. Comm. 
#a Pne. Mtiedt 1 . 963 Ana. to Qu, 5915 The only thing of 
importance to our aumect is the chrematisttc. as opposed to 
tha aTOlaustic use of land, that is to say, land bought for 
vejoroductive profit, as against land bought for atuoyoient. 

2 . sb. usually Ohrematintlog, the science of 

the wealth of nations; political economy, or a 
branch thereof. [Gr. i) CAi istotlc).] 

^>849 fifiANDB Diet. Se. lliey [continental writersl con- 

aidar political economy as a term more properly applicable 
to the wliole range of subjects which comprise the ma* 
terial welfare of states ana citizens, and chrematistics . . 
as merely a branch of it. 1858 GladstoSb Homer III. 
78 The phrau * political economy*, .cannot be defended on 
Its merits. The name ' Chrematistic * has been devised in its 
stead. 1885 Pall Mall G, 16 May 4 Not very much con- 
cerned about the quality of his chrematistlcs. 

t C]liremati*Stioal| /I. Obs. rare-^, [f. n& 

prcc. + *AL.] Oracular. 

lyox Bkvbrlby Grand A^ocal. Quettion 40 A Name os 
1 muy call it Chrematistical : Protestants : Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians. 

Clireotaolulios (kriPle kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpe/a use + r^x*'7 an art.] ‘The useful arts, es- 
pecially apiculture, manufactures, and commerce’. 
In mod. Diets. 

Chrestomflithio (krestmnse ^ik), a. [f. next 
+ -ic.l Devoted to the learning of useful matters. 
18x9 Q. Kev. XXI. 169 The head of a chrestomathic schooL 
1834 -47 SoiTTHBY Doctor ccxxviii. (D.), Which the said 
Jeremy [Bcntham] proposes should form part of the course 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school 
b. subsl. in //. 

s8a6 Blackw. olof. XIX. 197 Elliics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

ClirestoIILatliy (krest^'m&pi). [ad. Gr. xp’?^ 
arofioBeia^ f. xp^^vdr useful + -ftabeia learning. C£ 
F. chrestomathie^ A collection of choice passages 
from an author or authors, esp. one compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

1839 P'ratef*s Mag’. V. 171 I'he chrestomathy and dia- 
mond edition of that living polyglot book of man. 1847 
Dorn (title) Chrestomathy ol the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. 1834 Keiohtley Myihol Anc. Gr. <$• Italy 
(ed. 3* 439 Fragments of the Chrestomathy of Proclus. x88x 
Acadenty No. 45a. 14 The texts .. have been augmented, 
and now form a nnuine Bdarnais chrestomathy. z88: 
American VI. xo Omitting some pieces, adding others, am 
constructing what we may call a Browning chrestomathy. 
Chrisad^et (Drayton), ubs. form of Cuuysu- 

LITR. 

Chrisecoll, obs. form of Chrysocolla. 
Chriain (kriz'm). F orms : i orisma, orysma, 
3-6, 8 orisme, 3-5 cryame, 5 oreame, 6 ohreame, 
6-7 ohriame, 7 ebrysme, 7- ohriam. [bound 
in diiTereiit forms. L. chrisma (Tertull.), a. Gr. 
XP^ffpa anointing, unction, f. to anoint, 

regularly became in Romanic cresma, OF. cresnut 
(^•merhtu). The L. was adopted directly in OE. 
as crisma wk. masc., whence ME. crisme. Along- 
side of this, from c 1 300, is found creme (also 
creymej crayme, later creame, cream) and rarely 
cresme^ a. OK. cresmcy crime. In 16th c. both the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with after the Latin original, giving inod.F. 
chrimCf and Eng. chrism. The other form creme, 
cream (in j6th c. occas. chreatue), then went out 
of use : see Cruau 

1 . Oil mingled with balm, consecrated for use 
as an unguent in the administration of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Churches. 

a 1000 Ecgborhfs Confess. 4 36 (Thorpc’i Lmos 11 . x6a) 
Mid crysman sniyreb his breost. CXS90 Gen. ^ Ex. 
9458 Cristene folc..ben smered ftor quiles he liuen Wio 
ensme and oUe. 1387 Trbvisa i Kolia) V. yx He 

ordeynede every jere crisme and oyle ahulde be 
i-halowcd in holy chirche. 1398 — Bartk.^ De P. R. ix. 
xuocL (1405) 367 On Gene ihursaaye Crysma is nuxde of oyle 
and of Balsamo with the whyche chyidern ben cremyd and 
cnoynted. 1^5 Caxton Ckas. Gt. ao The holy cresme. 
153a More CorShU. Tindal* Wka 377/x He had aa Icuc. .be 
ainered with vnnalowed butter as anoynted wyih the bolye 
chrUme. 1961 T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. xv. 105 Aftcr- 
warde was added a taper with chresme. 1614 Sbldbn 
Titles Hon. 133 'Die Chrism vsd in Confirmation, a^ only 
perhaps to that purpose, by the Pope. ^ 96W R. Hoi.mr 
A rmoMty 111. 176/1 Then is his head . anointed with Chnsm, 
that is Oyle and Balsome. 1895 Southey Paraguay iv. 68 
The Pastor, .there the font beside, With holy water, chrism 
and salt applied, Perform’d, .the rite. 

jECTEiimii Writ. (1830) IV. 36 will 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chnsm. 
*874 Holland Misir. Manse lx. so Strung into energy in- 
tense, At touch of an inspiring Chnsm That fell on her. 
iMe Mum Brouohton Sec. Tn. 11. Yin, It [dolorous love] 




can never be sweet onlees it ae faved with the Mm of 
tears. 

0. with extended toiif. : Unguent 

tlga Mas. BeowNiNd Prpsneik. Boundit^^) T. x 6 t If a 
maiiFell sick, there wee no cure, nor eeookiDt, Nor nhriem. 
nor liquid. i 88 s WoRSLav Poems 4 TremsL to Smearea 
face and hands and raiment with a chrism. s 88 B Plumytsb 
tr. ASsekylud Persians 905 , 1 at the akar stood . . wiidiiag 
holy chnsm to poor To the averting Gods. 

2 . A sacramentAl anointing ; unction. 

a >300 Cursor M. aoaoo In funt stane wen we crianie 
tak. sgfo Daus tr. Sleidemds Cmwmt. 3x4 a, By confinnation 
and chnsme is receiued the holy Mt. Fuller Ch. 

Hisi. IV. L 1 6 That Chrisms, and other audi ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisms. 1874, H. Rrynolds 9 okn 
Bapt. ill 4 3. xpi Without ceremonial guarantee, without 
chnsm, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. spec. The ceremony of Confirmation, esp. u 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

1997 Hookbs Eccl Pol V. Ixvi, Their Baptisms in all re- 
spects, was as frustrate as their Chrisme. 1709 J. Johnson 
tlergym. I^ade M. 11. 98 They, .having learn'o the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, maypanake cn the holy mysteries. 
xiu^ Isee Chri*»om x]. z8o8 R. Portbr Treev. Sk. Russ. 4 
Ssved. (18x3) I. viiL 73 Ibere are seven mysteries . . in the 
Greek church, viz. baptism, the chrism, the eucharist, etc. 
188a Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Gr. 4 Pal. 304 Chrism is on 
ordinance corresponding somewhat to confirmation in the 
English Church. 

0. Extreme unction. 

1639 Vki^vnChristtanogr. 1. iii. (1636) x6i With us Chrisms 
or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament. 

d. ana 

1649 Jer. Taylor Ci. Exentp. 11. xL Lords Prayer 4 Let 
that anointing . . descend upon us whereby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests by aholyChrisme. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1859) II. xq 6 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. 1871 Farrar IVitn, 
Hisi. iii. 94. 1877 L. Morris Epic Heules i. 19 To 

dream That the long stain of time might fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

8. -^Chrisom 3 , 4. 

^890 K. iELFRBo Bmda ii. xiy. Da srran twegen [beoml 
under crisman \primi alhati adkHc\ for)tteferaon. 1447 
Bokrniiam (1835 > 286 She made uUo crysmys iul 

dylygently For pore chyidryn whan thai shut cr)'styn be. 
x6x6 Bullokar, Ckrisme, sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth wrafiped about an infant after it is newlie 
christenocl i6a3 in Cockfram. 1704 [see Chrisum 4bl. 

4 . cUtrib. and Comb., as chrism-child -cloih^ 
-loosing', see Chribom ; chrism-liquor^ -money. 

1609 Bp. Wkll Dissuasive fr. Popery Balsan^ 

pure wax, and chriAmes-hquor cleere. 1787 Archstologia 
VI 11 . 934 'I'he ^rism money was granted by Eraulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

t Chrism, V. Obs. Also 6 ohreame. [a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismdre f. chrisma (see 
prcc.).] irans. To anoint with chrism. Hence 
Chriamed ppl. a. 

1400 Marie Artk. 1065 kilHde has cresmede 
childyre. 1537 Abp. Lke in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 11. 
App. Lxxxviii. 930 He that is baptized shal never be a 
Christen man, unles he he chrismed by the confirmation of 
the Bishop. X96S T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. xix. 151 
They adde furthermore, that . .he shall ncuer be a Christian, 
that is not chresmed with the Bishopps Confirmation . . By 
this sentence ar damned al thr Apostles . . whom it is moste 
certsine to haue neuer bene chresmed. * 7«:74 Tuckbr Lt. 
NiU. (185a) 11 . 384 'i'he Messiah, tliat is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 

Chrismal (kri-zmSll), a. and sb, [ad. med.L. 
chrismdlis f. chrisma Chrism ; gee -al.j 

A. OiU. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

z6s9 L’Estrangb Alliance Div. Off. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 1674 Brevint Saul at Eudorys^ He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle. 1851 Sir F. Paloravb Norm. 
4 Eng. V. ^x Whilst Robert-Kollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. 1876 Farrab Marib. Serm, v. 43 O, that on 
this day He woiilcf indeed outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. 

B. sb. Id various senses of med.L. chrismdle, as 
the chrisom-cloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, etc. 

1844 LiNCARD.< 4 ji^/F-.$'axr.CA. <s858)Lvii. 999 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal. 1863 N. ^ Q. ^ Ser. 111 . 396 The 
' high-standing pix ’ was the chriuial, or ciboriunu as it is 
now called, itti Bkllbtt tr. Pelliccia's Polity Ckr. Ck. 
1. L iii. 4 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bisliup for the Clirism,— which sums were 
c^led. . * Chrismals ’. 

Chrismary (kri zmfiri). rare* [ad. late L. 
chrismdrium, f. chrisma, chrism. (In OF. cres- 
mier.)] — Chbismatory. 

1844 L^ .Sit. Wilfirid (Eng. Saints) 195 He deposited 
these relics in a chrismary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils . . the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. 

Chriamatine, Min. : see Chbiritatitb. 

t Obs. [ad. med.L. chrismd- 

tian-em n, of action f. chrismd-re to Chhibii.] Ap- 
plication of the chrism ; sacramental unction. 

ZS37 Abf. Lbs in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1 . 11. App. Ixxxrviil 
ssgHe that is baptized is but initiate, that is, entred ; and 
that by chrysmation of the bishop he is made perfect. 16^ 
J BR. ' 1 AYLOR Epuc. xxxiU, 'fhe case is evident that chris- 
mation. or coniiigning with ointment, was us’d in baptism. 
I 7 S 3 Chambbrs O'cl Supf. Ampullm were also ubm for 
holding the oil nsM in chrismation. 

enunsmatita (kri'zmfitait). [f. Gr. xfeofta, 
XpltTfsar-of ointment + -ITJ8. Altered by Dana from 
ckrismatin given in 1849-] A slightly translucent 


hTAwwbM Son Sumif, «r itmi. 

fluid coBiiitettcyf 

fti 8 « Shbmx^^A*. 366 ChriswalfiM Is yellowMi or oil 
gtuetLj sI 08 ia Dana AfAa 7i8. 

OhrisaiUiAiai, v. p, Gn 

:HE18lf)4-Ita] «*CBai8K9. 

H H. Mpae iniq* 6 a Wl^oao vary balls arf* hia 

ara Chrimaacd and chriamaUsad for tha ch o ain g 
awaytha foal fianda out of tha atro. 

tChrimiator. Obe.mncxt 
ri4ai yee* In Wr,-Wilkkar 649/10 Mec eritnmiormm, 
crismator. 

OhristtUltoxy (krixmfitMi). Fonnss 5-4 
aria-, OTy«ii«feairy(e, »le^ 6 orlamyterir* Mi- 
matori, ohHoiiintsry, 6, o oltffF8m«8<RT» 4- 
ohyismatory. [ad. med.U chrismedirimm U 
chrisma, chrismal ' : see Cbmu. The tidj. cone* 
sjiODds to a L. type ^ckrismalMus: see *oliy.] 

A. sb. h The vessel cootaiaing the chrism or 
consecrated oil ; in R. C. Ch., a case contidnlng 
three flasks of oil for baptism, confimiAtiotii ana 
anointing of the sick* 

CS490 kW. in Wr.-Wfileker 590/16 A crfsnialomi _ , 
Poston Lett. 976. 111. 433 Item, ona potto callid a ca’Mk 
matorie to put in holy crame and oyle* c 1990 ia Gatch 
Coll, Cur, li. 337 Item oone Crismyteiy of sum. i884 in 
Fuller iValikam Abb. <r6^) 073 * iUm, Forachrifanato^ 
of pewter, three shillings four penoo.* Tills was a V ii iel in 
which the cxxnsecnaed oil, Hand in baptMOx. oonfiimalion, 
and extreme unction, was deposited. 1966 Eug. Ck* ffurss, 
<z866> 33 Item one crysmatorie sold to a tinck^ but yt was 
first broken in peces. tffbo Barbt Alo. C 590 Cnriamatorie, 
or a little vessell out of Nrhtch Frincesweni anointed. 1884 
A J. Butlbr Coptic Ch. E^pt 1. 74 Pilgrim botUci Whkh 
may have been used as chnsmatorita. 

D. ‘ A recess, near the sjXJt where the font origiii- 
ally stood, to contain the chrism.* (Gwilt.) 

2 . Sacramental anointing ; unction. 

1963 Foxb A.St M. <x 596) ero/s To conieerat bUhops, Co 
make his chriMnatorie, to celebrate hie synods. 1981 Mar* 
HFCK Bk. of Notes M3 Their chriMmatories, greasings, 
vowcB, otlies, & shauings, are signes of this marke. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoint- 
ing or unction. 

1959 P'ardle Facions n. xiL ago An oyle that is made to 
this vne, by the bissiioppe. .like as tha chrhunatory oile is. 

t Chrismere. Obs. ' 


CuHistfAL sb., Chris- 


MATOHY. 

c 1490 yoc. in Wr.-WQlcker 57e/3X Ckrismale, a crlsmeiw 
ibid. 6ax/t9 Ntismaie, a crysrocre. 

Chrisned, obs. form of Cbbistshbo. 

Chrlso-: seeCHKYao-. 

Chrisole, var. Crisol Obs., crucible. 

duriMm (kri'sam), p'orms : 4-5 orlauin, 4-7 
ori8om(e, 5 orysiune, kryaozne, (orysun), 5 7 
orysom(e, 6 oresom, oriayme, (ohristome, 
orison), 7 oriaum, ohrlaaome, 6-7 ohriaomo, 
6-9 ohT78om(e,6-ohri8om. See also Chbisk. [A 
variant of chrism representing a popular dissyllabic 
pronunciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-um, spas-um, and the like ; cf. the earliest 
quot. fiom C ursor Mundi. Eventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chrism in the 


primary sense.] 

1 . A disBvllabic pronunciation of Chbisii, in 
senses i and 3. 

7 a X400 Morte Arik, 149 Corouad In kyth wyth crysuma 
enoyntede. 195R Arf. Hamilton Catech. 1x884) 17 CniymR 
qumlk ii. the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun. t6ss 
UOTCR.. Cresme, the Crisome, or Oyle wherewith a Butised 
Child IS annointed. 1709 tr. Dupids Eccl Hist. I. v. 59 
Confinnation has different Names .. it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom. Ibid. 69 That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was. .the Chrisom of Jesus Christ. 

2 . (In full, chrisom-cloth, -robe, etc.) : A white 
robe, put on a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence: originally, perh. merely a head-cloth, 
with which the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its being rubbed off. In the event of the child's 
death within a month from baptism, it was used as 
a shroud : otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 
given as an offering at the mother's purification. 

a. c XRoe Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 pe crisme cloS he prest 
biwindefi hat child mide. a 1300 Cursor M. 95793 F^^f vr 
life last hot a quile, vr crisum [Oett, crisme, Fanf. cnsomel 
clath fill son we file. 1930 Tindalr Anew. More Wks, 111 . 
90 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 1939 Morb 
Coffut. TtMeUdeyDsn. 9 31 fa In case he died Rs many children 
doe in y* chrisome cloth or in the cradle. 1846 Ksblb Lyra 
Inncc. White Apparel XI. What if chrisom roliM be sin-denied. 
165a Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) 111 . xU- The babe in a 
chrysoin robe costing 554,;^ was baptized by Bishop Wayuflete. 

b* (Cf. c 890 in Chrism 3]. 1496 Audblav Poems iz At the 
fonsstonTherwewere crovsid in acrysunwithacarfulkrye. 
Z9BS Ord. Crysten Men < W. de W. x^) L iii. 99 I'he wlwti 
robe the whiche is called the crysome. 1949 Prayer Bk., 
Baptism. I'he minister shall put mn him his white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome . . Then the priesce riiall ao- 
noynt the infant ypon the head. Ibid., Puri/icatiom, The 
woman that ii^urifyed, must offer her Crysome and other 
accustomed oflfo-inges. Bp. Watson Sev. Sacrum, iv. 
93 After he bee oniwnted with the holye chrisme, he hotho 
a white vesture or Chrisome put uppon him. lyfo Lane. 
Wills (1857) I. X76 Twencie handcarchoftes w*^ aeemed 
to have byn crysoms vjj. viu</. 1639 M aymb City Match iv. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching . . he shall lose, 
be says, Hie Chrysome alee, s668 Loesd. Goa. No. 947/3 
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TIm Dutchene d'Enguyen dbtributing the foltowing 
Honour*.. the Towel.. the Bason and Ewer.. the Salt and 
Chrytome to the Prinoe de ContL il*S FoeaaoKR Bn^cl. 
Antiq, ^843) 1 . 131 The Chryaome, or face cloMi which 
covet^ the child at iti baptiun. 

8. The alb or surplice of a priest 
1570 B. Goocb Pop, Kingd. l (1880) 14 b, Thereupon he 
puttee a lynnen Cry tome white, A vesture such as children 
weare, when first they come to liaht. 1574 J. Stvolby tr. 
BaU't Pag. P ^9 Ep. Reader, Aloes, vestments, .surplices, 
tippets, coyfes, chrismes, mantel and the ringe. igSo Holly- 
band TrtoM. Fr. Tang, Pier i 4 wAr, a crison [1393 cruom], 
the albe or sutplesse of a priest 
4 . (In full, chrisom-childt •babe^ etc.): orig. A 
child in its chrisom-cloth ; a child in its first 
month : an innocent babe. 

a c says Strtfing Christ 1 1, in O.S. Afise. 90 per be crysme 
child for sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 Shaks. Flm. V. it. 
lit. la A made a finer end, and went away and it had beene 
any Christome Child, tfigt Jks. Taylob Holy Dying L | a 
Undiscemed, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile. 1654 Vilvacn Epit. Ess. vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child . . Cam by amall Pox . . t'untimcly fate. 
i 69 o Bunyan Lift Badtnan 566 Mr. Badman died like a 
lamb ; or as th^ call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and 
without fear. 1809 Southey O. Nswman vi, Like baptism 
to a chrysome babe, Something that means he knows and 
recks not what. 

b. a 1667 J Ra.TAVLOi Ssrm. xxvi. (1678) 396 The lot of dying 
Chrysoma, whose portion must be among those who never 
glonficd God with a free obedience. 1753 in Johnson. 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Soma think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptixed ; but indisputable evidence of this has not been 
found, although modem editors have so understood quot. 
x6oi, and the Tike; and cf. CHaiaoMBa. 

13^ Par. Rsg. Si. Mick. Bristol, A crisom of a strange 
minister, .bur. 99 Dec. 1393 Par. Reg. Twickenham, The 
Cobler's crisom child, bur. zs Mar. ifioz Par. Reg. in 
Masson Milton i, The of May anno z6oi was buried a 
Chrysome Child of M' John Myiton's of this Parish. 1619 
Par. Reg. in Christy Trad* Signs Essex, etc. (1887) 39 
A chrisome son of Kobt. Ogden . . was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Blount Giossogr., Chrisomes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the month of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chriaom cloth. s6^ in J. S. Bum Par. Reg. 
(1863) The Princess Anns Child, a (Jhrissonie bu. in ^ 
Vault, Oct. 99. X687. 1704 Cocker Did., Chrism, also a 
Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing 
the Chrisiue Cloath. 1834 Hook Ch. Did., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used . . to denote children who 
die before they are baptimd. sfi6a Sia H. Taylor .SV. 
Clement’s Eve 1. ii. Strangling Chnsom babies e'er the Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen them, 
o. gfH. Infant, bnbe, innocent. 

1396 Nabhb Se^jpbvn H^alden xay This tiim-broach com- 
panaon of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed Souldioura of Christendome. sdjd Davknant tVitts 
V. i, Thou. . wouldst not join thy halfpenny To send for milk 
for the poor chrisom. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. (xBtx) 187 The 
boy, surely . . was to any man's thinking, a very chnsome 
in the thing you wot. cid4o Shirley Copt. Underwit iiL 
ii. in Bullen Old PI, II. 364 How do you like the novice . . 
Is he not a pretty Chrisome T 

d. dial. Silly person, idiot. (See quot.) 

1883 Almondsbury ^ Huddtr^. Gloss. (E. D. S.),Chrisomf 
still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti* 
able object, such as a man reduced to a skeleton. Shejgisld 
dial, (S. O. Addy) Does ta think Td marry an old chrisom 
like thee. 

6. ? - Chuismatobt. 

1363 Foxb a. 4- M. (X596I 969/1 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome wliich was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone. 

6. attrib. and in Comb., as chrisom-lace, •pie\ 
ohriaom-oalf i,see quot.) ; ohrisom-ohild (see 4) ; 
ohrlsom-oloth, -robe (see 2 a) ; ohriaom-loosins 
[0£. crism-liesing] : ? leaving off of the baptismal 
cloth or robe. 

s66i Blount Glossagr *.v.^ Chrisom, In some parts of 
England a calf kill'd before it is a month old, is called a 
*chrisom-calf. 1330 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 997 Item to 
hys wyfi* my ^crysom laces, a 887 O. E. Chron. an. 878 His 
[Godrum'sJ *crism Using wses ast We)xmor. x86o Hook 
Lews Abjis. 1 . vL 310 Twelve days . . the warriors dwelt in 
the Saxon camp 1 on the eighth the chriaom-loosing began. 
s6f3 Shipman Carolina 1x3 Must, .provide a *Crisome Py. 

t Cllri*aK>2ll« V. Obs, [f. prec. sb.] » Chbihm v. 

axjoo Cursor M. 993x3 mt husel or wit crisumyng. 
Tax4ioo Mort* Arih, 3x86 And crowne hym kyndly with 
krysomede hondes. c x4Be Anturs of Arih. xviii, Ciistunt 
and crisumte, with condul and with code, 
t Chri'Bomer. Obs, [£ Cbbtsoh + -bb.] 

L A newly-baptized child, itill wearing the 
chrisom or christening robe ; an innocent bal^ ; an 
infant that died within a month of baptism. 

»S74-8 Etr. Holy Cross, CanUrb. 9 Jan., A chrisomer, ya 
ch^e of Henry Jenkynson. bu[rie<n> Camden Rem. 

(1699) 94X She had brought forth twomontten Lambert and 
Peter, .neither were they Chryiomeni. but euch child-chop- 
pen, that as soone as euer they were borne, they were able 
to wage wane with a mighty King. 1699 Par, Reg, St. 
Mich. Bristol, John Hall, chriaomer, bur. 4 June, 
b. ? An * innocent an idiot. 
isiSy Par. Reg. Heme, Kent in Biblioth. Topogr. I. 99 
Oiud Arnold, a crytomer, buried February 8. 

2 . 7 An nnbaptized child. 

b 886 ^.4*^. yth S. IL^ A portion of the Churdiyard 
..which he designated Chriaomers' Hill, where, Baia he 
laexton, c 184BJ * the unbaptiied children be always burled *. 


Christ (Icraift). Fonns: 1-5 Orlat, 4 Crlita, 5 
Oryat, 6 Ohriate, Ohryat, 4, 6- Ohriat. [OK. crist 
«OS. and OHG. crist, krist (OHG. also chrU()t 
ad. L. CMrist-us, a. Gr. X^ordt Christ, ab. use of 
rdt anointed (f. to anoint), a translation of 
Heb. 1 ?!^ mdshlaXi Mkssiah, ' anointed \ more 
fully nCshiaxytidiwth the Lord's Anointed. This 
woi^ and its derivatives and cognates (including 
Chbism and its derivatives) were very rarely (and 
perh. only accidentally) spelt with ch- in ME., 
out this has been the regular fashion since 1500 ; 
in French it began in the preceding century.] 

1 . I'he Messiah or ^ Lord's Anointed ’ whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N. T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 


versions often preceded by the^ 
c 990 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 94 Arises ferSon wiSer- 
wearde crist & lease witgo. cxi6e Hatton Gosp. ibid.. 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. Ibid. Luke iii. 15 Hwseder 
he crist wacre, a 1300 Cursor M. 19780 Elias or christ. 
queher es he. xjBa Wvcupdf/iff. xxiv. 94 False Criatis and 
false prophet is. 1557 Bible (Genev.) John x. 94 If thou be 
the Christe, tel vs playnly. 1889 Farrar Early Chr. II. 
495 The word Anticnrist. .may mean, .either those who try 
to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against him. 

2 . The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the finfilment of Messianic prophecy and 
expectation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

rppB Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. i. z6 Hselend he is xenemned 
crist. a xaM$Ancr. R. 50 Te soSe sunne, is Jeau Crist. 
a 1300 Cursor M. xi8(Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
c X394 P. PI. Crede 37 For Cristes loue. c 1495 Wyntoun 
Cron. V. ii. 103 Eftyr be Resurrectyoune of Cryst and hit 
Ascensyoiine. Z1U9 Tonstall Sentt. Palm Sund. (1893 93 
The obedience orTsaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
x88x Stanley Chr, Inst, iii. 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 


character or office of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Ruler and Saviour. 

Tbnnv.>ion In Mem. cvi. viii. Ring in the Christ that 
is to be. 183s T. Parker Disc. Reli^on v. v. (1875) 308-9 
A Christ outside the man is nothing. .Each man must be his 
own Christ, or he is no Christian. 

1 3 . Used in versions of the O. T. as a rendering 
of L. chrtstus (Heb. mdshtach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed rulers ; » Anoikted 3. Obs. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. Ixxxiiiti.] 9 Onenaw onsyne cristes 
hines. a 13x0 E. E. Psalter civ. [cv.] 15 Nil yhe negh min 
cristes nou. 1389 WvcLir Isa. xlv. z These thingus seitb the 
Lord to my crist, Giro I1388 to my crist, Cirus ; 1533 
CovBKDAi.E, vnto Cirus his anoynted]. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Isa. xlv. Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ. 

4 . Comb., as Christ-consciousness, -dividing hiS],, 
•truth, etc. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., crist was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as crist lai, crist lore, etc!) Ohriat-dust 
(U.S.), see quot.; f Ohrist maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host 
See also Chriht-liee, -likeness, -tide, -wabd. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regenerat. 994 A God*bcarer or a 
*Christ-bearer. X833 Cruse Eusebius viii. x. 330 Thc'^e 
*ChrUt-bearing martyrs. 1885 H. S. Holland Logic 4 * 
Life (ed. 3) 961 One aide of the Christ-bearing Character, 
idu T. Cordell Morbus Epidem, (1650) 35 Christianity 
is *Cnrist-conformity. ^ 1838 Bushnell Serm. New Life 
xox A kind of *Christ -consciousness is opened in us. 
1834 W. Waterworth Enjg. 4 Rome xox The decision 
of the Fathers against the *Christ<dividing Nestorius. 

Lydia W. Baldwin Yanl^e Sch. Teacher vii. 49 Making 
up some *Christ-dust for supper.^ (This is the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily fare [of 
the negroesLi aiyzz Ken Poet. (xysx) 1 . 490 'Twaa 
sung with *ChriHl-enamoured Heat. Ibid. 1 . 439 Which 
*Christ-enamourments reviv’d. Ibid. I. 193 *Chri*t-hymn- 
ingVerae. Ibid. i. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race. 1647 
J. Birkenhead Assembly Man Larded with fine 

new words, as Savingable. Muchly, *Chnst-Jesusnes!i, etc. 
1581 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Usor. 497 b This *Christe- 
maker taking up^p . . this hoste. 1639 Baxter Kw Caih. 
XXXV. 957 A *Cnrist-Repre9entative, or Vicar General. 
1884 Chr. World 9x Feb. 140/9 *Christ-truth has struggled 
. .against various forms of wrong. 

6. Possessive combs., as t Ohiist’s-ourBe, 7 a 
curse in the name of Christ. £sp. in names of 
plants, as Chrlat’s-eye, Inula Oculus-ChrisH \ 
OhriBt’a-hair, Scolofendrium vulgare ; t Ohrisfi 
herb, the Christmas Rose ; f Ohrist*! ladder, 
the Centaury, Erytkrma Cenlaurium; ChrlEt's 
thorn, a name ^ven to several thorny shrubs, 
fabled or supposed to haye formed Christ's crown 
of thorns ; f Ohrlst's-wort— CArwF/ herb. 

c S300 Cock* LortlVs B. (1843) a Therfore he hath many 
a Vrvstes curse. iM Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n, 
^Christ's Hair. Scolobendrium vulgar*. — Guernsey, 
* because of the tingle black fibrovascular bundle in the 
leaf-stalk',— Mr. W. G. Piper. 1378 Lytb Dodo*ns 350 
^Christes herbe hath grMt thicke greene leaues. cut into 
seuen or eyght parts. 1488 Bk. St. Alban* C v. a, Take 
an herbe callld *cristis lardder. 1879 Paioa PutssLUf, 
Christ s^ Ladder, an old name, for we find it as Christt* 
ledder* in catalo^es of the fourteenth centuiy. tgda Tvs- 
wtaHerbeUw, ras a Rbamnus. .was called *Caristaatfaiinie, 


aB though Chriite had bene crooned with rhamnns. igit 
Lvte Dodotn* 696. 1794 Mabtyn Rostssomu’s Bot, xvi. 107 
IRksmnm] Palturus or Christ’s Thom , . Being very comp 
mon in Palestine . . is supposed to be the thorn with which 
our Saviour was crowned. t866 Treas. Bot. 837 Two com- 
mon eastern plants usually bear the name of Christ’s Thorn: 
one the Zi*y/Eus Spina^Christi.svA the other the {Paliu- 
rus mcuUatus], sngB Britten & Holland Etw. Ptant-n. 
Christ’s Thom, (x) Cratmgus Pyraeesnika, .Crnes., from a 
local tradition that our Sarioux's crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. 1378 Lvte Dodoens 331 ^ChrUtes wurte 
flowreth al bytimes aoout Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vntiil March. 


1( The existing derivatives of Christ (Cbbisten- 
DOM, Chbibtian, etc.) are now always written with 
a capital, except Chkibten v. 
CuiBtadeiphiimCkrist&de lfi&n)^ sb (and a.). 
[f. late Gr. brotherhood with 

Christ (f. Gr. Xpicr-bs Chbibt f brother) 

+ -IAK.I (pi.) A religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr. Thomas in 1833 ; also called 
Tuomasiteb. d. as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hence CnurlsitadB'lphlanlam. 

Z873 in Whitaker's Almanack 16a. 1876 C. M. Davies 
U north. Lond. {heading) The Chrisudelpnians. .A visit or 
two to the Christadel^ian ‘Ecclesia* . . The Christadel- 
phian body. .The history of Christadelphianism. 1879 Chr, 
World 98 reb., A Christadelphian and a writer on prophecy. 

Chiiatall, obs. foim of Crystal. 
t Christ-apoBtatioal, a. Obs, Aonce-wd, That 


apostatizes from Christ. 

a 1638 Mrde Whs. 111. 646 Thou Christ -apostaticall 
Sirumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment t 

Chzist-croBS, orias-orosB (krisikr^). 

Forms : 5 Crist oroBs, 6 Ohristes orosse, OhxiBte-, 
6-7 Ohriat-, orisse-. 7 Christs-, ohriss(e)-oros8e, 
oruh-oro88, 6-9 Christ-orosa, 7-0 ohris-, oris-, 
crlsB-oroBB. [lit. Christ’s cross', but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ-mas, 
and the composition thus obscured, it is ci m- 
monly treated in sense a as a simple reduplication 
of cross (cf. zig’Zag) : see Cribs-cboss a. and v.] 

1 1 . The figure of a cross {yfp) formerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, etc. Obs. 

c X430-Z397 [see 3]. x6ob J . Cookk Gd. Wife fr. Bad iii. i. 
(1614) £ ij i>, 1 WRS fiue yeare learning cris-crosse from 
great A, and fiue yeere longer comming to F. a 16x3 Ovf.r- 
UURY A Wife (1638) i8x A Home-book without a Christ- 
Crosse afore it. J Netv Serm. Nrtvest Pashion 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
ning of the letters is . . that most profane, superstitious and 
Antichristian Letter which they call Chriss-Urosse. a 1659 
Cleveland Christch. Wind. 193 Must we lorgct Christs 
Cross, as soon as past the Alphabet T 

b. I'he alphabet ; — Cbribt-obosb-row. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

1533 Becon Relif, Rome Wks. II. 383 A Crosse of ashes 
and^nd, wherein y” whole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal be writen. 1633 G. Hekbkkt Temple, ( h. Militant, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel'd about 


again to »ell Christ -crosse. x64oTatham Fancie's Theater 
(in N. 4 (/. Ber. 1. III. 330), Kre they scarce can say Their 
Pater N oster, or their Christ-crosse A. 1873 Parish Sussex 
Gloss., Crisscross (Christ’s Cross), the alphabet. 

t o. /ig. 7 Beginning, or 7 * A B C ‘ aljihabet V 
1^ Quarles Embl. 11. xii. (1818) xao Christ's cross is the 
chriacross of all our happiness, 

2 . The figure or mark of a cross in general ; esp. 
that made in ’ signing ’ his name by a person who 


cannot write. 


1607 W[bntwortu] S[mith] Puritaine 111. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. x66o S. 
Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1670) 491 The round. .J. O. 
makes with a Cris-cross in the miaale of it 1735 Smollett 
Quix. II. iii. xlii. I am even ignorant of the a, b, c ; but, pro- 
vided I remember my Christ-cross, I shall be sufficiently 
qualified.^ 1846 Brockett N. C. Words j Criss-cross, the 
mark or signature of those who cannot write. 18B7 Kentish 
Gloss. tE. D. S.), Christ-cross, the signature of a person 
who cannot write is also so called. 

1 8 . Christ’s cross me speed : a formula said be- 
fore repeating the alphatet ; hence used allusively, 
c 1430 Lydg. Prohemy Marriage f^oeiBi (1840) 11. 4a How 
long agoo lerned ye Crist Cross mi^spcde? Haue ye no 
more lernyd of youre a. b, c T a 1518 Skelton Agst. Veno- 
mous Tongues 1 . 133. 3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crosse you spede. 1397 Morlev Introd. Mus. 1. 36 Christes 
crOBse be my speede, in all vertue to proceede, A, b, c, d, e, 
fi 8- h, i, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, & t, double w, v, x with y, 
exod, & per se, con ne tittle tittle est Amen When you 
haue done begin againe, begin againe. 

4 . See further under Cbibb-obobs sb, 

Christ -oroM- row, criss-oross-row 

(kri-8|kr^,rJjL arch, and died. [f. prec, + Row 
1 . The alphabet ; so called from the figure oif 
a cross prefixed to it in hom-books. Also Cboss- 
Bow, q. V. arch, or dial. 

, « 5^3 Foxb A. 4 M, (1563) 8$t Of the same Warde he 
learned hya Christe-crosse-rowe. x6iz Coroa., La croix de 
par Dieu, the Christi-croase-row ; or, the homebooke 
wherein a child leames it. idgi Celestina xviii. 180, I 
aweare. .by the crisse-crosse row, by the whole Alphabet. 
STda Stbinb Tr, Shandy v. xlii. Four years in travelling 
from Christ-crosa-row to Malachi [the O. Test, being the 
reading-book of the highest class], 1814 Woaoaw. Excur- 
sion viii. 410 Infant-conning^of the Chnst-cross-row. 1863 
Kingsley Water Bab, ii. Twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, 
chubby little children, learning their Cbris-croes-row. 

1 2 . The whole series^ the catalogue. Obs. 
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IS79 G* Harvey L^iitr^k. ^1884) 73 In tb* wholf criaM- 
cro«Mrowe..of morRlorintEllcctuRlvertuM. ai8§a Broke 
A irw ActuL iv. ii, In your cruso-crotM-row of complement. 

fb. The fiivt elementi or rudiments^ the * A B 
C ’ of any lubject. Obs, 

I6i« SouTHBRHB Difa^p^MnufU in. i. 31 God iB’me! She 
!• not come TO the Criea-croee^row of her profeacion yeL 
Ohrifltdoin (kri-itdem}. ran, AIbo 5 orya- 
dome, f f. Cubist + -dou.] 
tl. •Cbristendou j c. Ohs, 

(Either a phonetic ehortening, or a scribal abbreviation.) 
1463-aB ittatu Putr 96 in Q, Eliz, Acad, 57 Yn what lond 
of cr^ome ^at he commysinne. 

2 . noncs-wd, * The rule of Christ ** whose service 
is perfect freedom *' * (Davies). 

KilSe Mm. Brownimo Cry Childrm xii, They.. Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. 

Christedy pflt. Made one with Christ, 
made a partaker of Christ's nature. (A word of 
the 'Faniilists * in the 17th c.) 

1641 D. Caworbv Strm, 60 They stick not . . to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Cnristed with Christ, Lo. 

Prbbident in Burtadt Diary I. 6a Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed in Christ, andl&odded in God. 
a sdof^l'iLLOTBON Strm, xcviii. 1739 J . Trapf Srrm, Eight, 
tints Over^m, (1758) 62 Ridiculous jargon of being. .Chnsted 
with Christ. 1W8 Bushnell yicar, Sacr. (z86B) 1x0 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Christ 
t Cbristeaiv a;- Obs, Forms: i->5oriflten, 
3.4 -Ine, 4 -yn, -one, -un, oroBtin, -en, 4-5 oris- 
tin, orystene, 4-6 orysten, -yn^^e, 5 oristeyn, 6 
christin, ohrytten, -un, {Ss, ohriating), 6-7 
ohrlaten, (dial, oursen). [0£. cristen WGer. 
cristin (OS. and OHG.) ad, L. christidn-us Chbib- 
TiAN. In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor* 
resp. OF. crestien. In the 16th c. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with ch-y and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as Chbibtian.] 

1. -^Christian: of persons. Cf. (Jhbtstenman. 
c9go K. iELFSED B&da 11. xx. (Bosw.), Se mon waes se 

cristenesta and se gelsoredesta. C893 — Oros. vi. xiii, iElc 
cristen mon haefde frid & sibbe. cssys Coft. Horn, 243 Se 
bridde is wel nieh be cristen man, a laag Ancr, R, aa^or 
alle cristene soulen. c ijag Metr, Horn, Than . .biginne 
we, God cresten men for to l>e. c 1386 Chaocer A/am 0/ 
Laxus T. a88 Arryued been this cristen [v.r. cresten] folk to 
londe. 1483 Caxton G. dt la Tour A vj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne. 1368 Grafton Ckron. 1 1 . 381 
ExcliRunged for christen prisoners, c iSpoMARLOWs/'Viart 
XI, As 1 am a cursen man. 1613 Lisle A nc. Sax. Mon. 
(1636) Pref. to Serm., Comfort to christen mens soules. 
16^ Broke Sparneus Card. in. vii, By my Cursen soule. 
lOid, IV. V, We be Cursenfolke as good as your zclfe. 

2 . Of things. 

r893 K. AClfrbd Oros. vi. xii, Ane cristene boc a 1300 
Cursor M. 1471 (Cott) I'o hght al for be cristen lay. sw 
Caxtun Chs. Ct. ] The cristen feyth is afTermed and cor- 
robered. c igxx xst Eng. Bk. Amrr, (Arb.) Introd. 31 In the 
crysten beleue. X533 BalS yocacyou in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 

1 3^36 That we shulde haue. .our Christen doctryne from 
their unchristen byshoppes. 

b. Christen nante : the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (see Christian a. 6). 

1549 Latimer ^rd Strut, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 marpn, 
Brybes..are callyd gentyl rewardes, but that is not theyr 
chrysten name. 15^ Shaks. i Hsh, JVy 11. iv. 8 'Qq\ 1 am 
sworn brother to a Teash of drawers ; and can call them all 
by their chnsten names. i6a6 L. Owen Running Reg. y 
Uney must change their Christen names, and tneir Sir 
names. 1670 Mrs. Behn Feign'd Curtizan 1. ii, My Grand* 
mother wou\l never own me if 1 should change the cursen 
name she gave me. 

8. absol, A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural (? after French). 

c8q 3 K. iEuFRED Oros, vi. xxx, Ealle ha cristnan. a 1x31 
O, £. Ckron an. xxa8 Betwenen oa Cristene and bs hedene. 
« laas Ancr, R. 32 De Cristene jiet beod ine hebinesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. Z9704 At fott ba cristen to prisun. 136a 
Lancu P. pi. a. 1. 01 Cristene and vn-enstene him cleymeb 
vchone. ^1430 Li/t St. Katk. (1884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but also to paynems. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 
SIX For to he we all the ensteyn in peces. .1 ne crystens had 
ten shreudly handled. X530 Tindalg Pract. Prelates Wks. 
(>573) 346 Tyrants did oft-tymes persecute the christen. 

D. nven christen [OE. emne-eristen, ME. em- 
eristen] : fellow-Christian ; often collectively, fel- 
low -Christians. See Even-chri8Tian. 

Christeil (kri's'n), v. Forms: 1 cristn-ian, 
3>4 oriatn-e(n, 4-6 oriaten, 6- ohristen. (With 
the usual ME. variants : oryat-, -in, -yn, -on, -un, 
(6 oreatyn). dial. 6-7 korsen, 8-9 klraen, 9 
kersun, koBBei^ Sc. kirsten.) [OE. cristn-ian, 
f. cristen Christian, lit. tc make Christian, Chris- 
tianize. The e was originally elided between / and 
n, when a syllable followed, but inserted when 
the infinitive •en, -e, was dropped ; thus pa. t., 
1 cristnodc, 3 Orm. cfissttieddy 3-5 cristned, 6-7 
christned ychrisned), 6 - christened.^ 
f 1 . frans. To convert to Christianity, make 
Christian, christinnize. Obs. or arch. 

cigo K. iELFREo Badaii. 14 (Bos w.) Dmt Paulinusfiaer 
fct folc crislnode and fullode. e 1305 St. Christopher in 
£. E. P, (1862) 64 He gan hem so lere pat er hi come horn 
to be kyng : alTe icristned lii were, c 1490 Lydg. Afer. 
Missm xsx Charlys . . cristende spayne. c 1599 Harmfielp 
Dwtret Htn. VI U (1878) 268 This thing chanec-d not long 
before we were christened, and is written by our J^osile, 
S. Gregory. 16x4 Sbldbh Tititt Non, eg When the Danish 


Nation was flm Christned, 
1 2 The first example in 


since it was fint Chcisi- 


med. i8Sa R. Owm Ssmet. CsUkU. 183 ms^ lluu holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christenM It. 
b. To mako ChriAtian in form, or profession. 
tSaa Colbridob Aidt Refi, (1848) 1 . se TIm powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom cbiiatlanised. 

2 . trapts. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Church by baptism ; to baptize, administer bap* 
tism to. t To christen from : to protect by chns- 
teniug from {pbs , ; cf. Blbsb v,^ 3). 

ciaoo Ormin zusy patt menn hemm O Crlstess name 
crisstnebb. ^1386 Ckaucbr Ste, Nun*t T, etj Pope Urban 
him enstened right there. ctMo AftrHn v. ox Amor 
toke the childe . . and asked yef it were cristned. e 1488 
Digby Myst. (x88a) 111. 1684 He xall crestyn vow from be 
fynddea power, laoa Ord, Crysten Men <w. de W. 1906) 1. 
L 6 To crysten or oaptem is as moche to say as to waashe. 
1906 I'lNDALB X Cer. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of 
iraul ? I thanke God that I enstened none of you. 154B 
Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, i. 4 a, He shall chrysten you 
with the holy ghoste. 1596 Chron. Gr. Friars 1x85a) 75 
llie mydwyfle kersende them at home and was alowyd by 
the churche. 16x4 T. Adams Detdfs Banquet 127 They 
were Christened when they were Bates, and could not helps 
it. ryxs Swift Lett, (1787) HI. 207 The dean of Rochester 
christened the child, llie child roared like a bull, and I 
gave Mrs. Masham Joy of it. iTfie-yt H. Walfolb Vertnds 
Anted, Paint. (1786) IV. x86 Orator Henley christening a 
child. 1837 R. IvicoLL Poems 11843)02 When some o' her 
kimmers hae kirsened a wean. 1899 Whitby Gloss., Kessen, 
to christen. 1879 Heska Steettom Through Needle's Eye 
1. 86 I'o. .christen the infants, and bury the dead, 
b. absol. To administer baptism. 
etets Shomeh AM Poems (iB4g) 9 Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Tner.fore me mey cristni ther-inne. 138. WveuF Sel, 
JVhs. 11 . 141 Crist tellib here be fourme to Cristen. 1687 
Subnet Trav, iL <1750) 84 They christen discovering the 
whole Head. x8ao Scorr Abbot viii. He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. 

8. To give a name to (a person) at baptism ; 
usually pass, to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the name as complement of predicate.) 


A. Y,L. III. ii. 284 laa, 1 do not like her name. Orl, There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen'd, 
xysi Smollett Per. Pic. vi, I'he child, .was christened by 
the name of Peregrine. 1809 Soutmev Q. Mary's Christen^ 
ingy The babe is christened James. iB^ T. Hardy Hand 
Ethel. 1 . x She. .began life as a baby christened Ethelberta. 

t b. To give the name to, as sponsor ; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Obs, 
jM Will of B. Batty (Layman) in Msm. Ripen I. 3^2, 
nil that every child that 


1 win that every child that 1 cristyned have 
Evelyn Diary 29 Nov., 1 christned Sir Hugh Rilies chile 
with Sir Geo. Radclifle . . the parents being so poore that 
they had provided no gossips 1667 Pepye Diary s6 Aug., 
1 . . christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten would nave me to give the name. 

4 . transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
etc.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

*S33 Frith Amuf. More Wks. (1573) 151 If you beleue 
that you ought to preach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an Ollier while, as ye do belles, a 1674 Clarendon Hitt, 
Reb. xvi.(i843)9o 8^ That his Majesty might, .new Christen 
those Ships which too much preserv'd the memory, .of the 
RepublicL xyay A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Jnd. 1 . xxi. 
247 Bells, .being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
. . have a specifick Power to drive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Clergy. 
xU8 Glasgow Herald 10 Sept, xo /5 The four-masted steel 
sailing ship Cape Horn . .^wos successfully launched, and 
christened hy Madame Voistn. 

6. gen. To name, give a name to ; often with 
complement, to call by the name of. coUoq. 

1642 Ter. Taylor Episc. xxUi, The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious Nazarene were Christ’ned first in Antioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 


Name. 


ipti . - ----- 

3 Sir T. Browne Reiig. Med. 1. 8 z8 We christen 
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effects by their most sensible .. causes. 17x5 M. Davies 
Atk, Brit. 1. 109 He reckons but one, and she a Nun, viz. 
Anne (a.s he Christens her<.^ xyaS Swift Wood, an Insect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatch. 1887 
Athenaum 31 Dec. 898/1 The United States authorities 
have recently christened a river in Alaska, .after Mr. Frede- 
rick Whymper. 

6. W ith various allusions, mostly humorous. 

1988 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 71 Heere is the babe .. I'he 
Empresse sends it thee. .And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point. 1679 Dkyuen Tr. 4 Cr. ProL so Weak 
short liv'd isHues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en'd on the Stage I X765 Burns Ep. J, Lapraik xix, We 'se 
..kirsen him wi’ reekin water. 1824 Scott Redgannilet 
l.et. xiii, W'e’ll christen him with the brewer (here he added 
a little small beer to his beverage^ 
b. in Thieves^ Cant, 
i8sa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Obliterating the name and 
number on . . a stolen watch ; or the crest, cipher, etc., on 
articles of plate, and getting others engraved, so as to 
prevent their being identified, is termed having them 
hskop'd, or christen'd. s 868 Doran Saints 4 iSmM. II. 
290 The pietist thieves . . ' christen ' duly as soon as they 
have stolen a watch. Ibis thieves' christening consists in 
erasing the maker's name and supplying another. 


Chriltendie (kri s’ndi). Sc. Also -dee. [app. 
a modification of chrisieniy, influenced by christen^ 
dom^ Chriitendom. 

a 1796 Burns Willis brewed i. Three blyther hearts. .Ye 
wad na find in Christendie. a 1849 Manqan Poems (1859) 
346 Our groans ring through Christendee. 

CbristendollL (kri's^ndam). Forms : 1-6 
oriatendom, 6- ohri^ndom. Also 3-6 orlatin-, 
oriatyn*, orysten-, etc. ; with suffix, 1- -doxn, 4 


.eaom, 4^ -am, +-7 

Soib. [OE. tfiOmOm, £ ttbm Chriitiaa 
(Cbwmw laSx of iKMltioa, 

qnikUtTt lae -ceai. Ct ON. kmHmUmn Sw. 
kritttndm, Dn. MHG. MOttOmim, 

MGn JMsiUUdm,^ 

t X, Thfi state or oonditloii of bdng Christian ; 
- CBBtttUNiTT 3. To iaho ekrutdfmm ? to ac- 
cept Chfistianity, become Cbiistian ; seo also 4. 

^893 K, ACtraaD Ores, it. iv, Ac hso Il^eina] ffir hiera 
erifcendoine Mist is xasdlf a 1134 0* £, <^hr^^jteg 
Sails ^ Kst cSitsmwiiis hiefiloii. nam Afffd. 33 
Forsaken Criai and hire cris^doin and rihta bilaaua. 
iiio HoMroLB Pr, Conte, 549 TU ha thuiah fraae vasw etm 
111 bantam and dl criatandom. 1480 CASOaava 
(xScB) ex Wbethir ha wold forsaka his ki^od or hb 
Cr&endam. tgae Um^Dial Heresy iv. Wka S59/* A 
christen mannes auill llulng, can not te im|mted to hya 
christendoma. 16x3 Sioiaa. Non, VIII, 1. Ifl. t$. 
jaa. Tavlos M/ise, xia. Any man that would not have hm 
Quistendoms suspactad. sS8t Baxtis Seasvh Semem, n. 
13 Admitted to Christendom by baptism. 

+ b* AJy my chris/mdom \ m As / am a Chrls^ 
tian\ (Cf. fy my halidom, faith, etc*). Obs. 

ctsas Coer de L, gag Ba my Crystyndham. rij8o Sir 
Ferumb. 1906 * By cristendom but y fong* IquaFTeny. 
1999 Shajci, yoha iv. L x6 By my Christandome, I ahoun 
be as meiry as the day is long. 1399 Nasnk Leatea Stf0o 
(X87X) 93 ‘l^e gaping rural fools, .swore by their Christen* 
doms . . they never saw such a miracle. 


t 2 . The Christian iaith or religious system; 
Christianity. Obs, 

a xooo yudith (Grein) Eptlcc. 084 Se cristendom weox on 
heora timen. ettyg l*amh, Hom.\ SeodbM be cristhidom 
wea sa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1506 Seinta Peter . . Pm was 
at roroe verst cristendom to lere. 1393 (Rxwaa Cotf, 1 . 184 
She fonde N o Christendome in thilkelonde. e s4is Merlin 
iii. 55 Seth cristendom come first in>to this lie. isM R 
Paskx tr. Mendota's Hist. China Many crosses and 
many other tignes and tokens of Cnristendona. 1849 tr. 
Bshmen's Ep. xxxiv. (1886) x6 I'he present Chriatandom 
is merely titular and verbal. 

tb. The sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Obs, rare, 
xagy R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10209 meste was, alasl that 
ther nas no Cristendom, sdaa Pagitt Christtanogr, 11. vL 
(1636) 6a Englands want of Churches and Christendome. 

8. a. Christians collectively ; the church. 

4x1x31 C?. E. Chron. an. 1x29 Nu waud swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it nmfre ser ne was. c 1340 Cursor M* 
29281 (Cotton Galba)J>e pape of rome . . ps hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd. e 1380 Wvclif Sel, Wks. 1 . 305 Toledo alio 
Cristyndoom to hevene. 1641 Jer. Taylor Episc. xiii, The 
successiv^ractice of Christendom. s8S6 Liddon Bambion 
Led, 1 . X Ine momentous question which, .has rivetcea the 
^e of thinking and adoring Christendom. Ibid, viii, The 
Creed of Christendom. 

t b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Ohs, ran. 


eiwog Lay. 29366 And fordude al bisne cristindora. <1330 
R. Brunnb Chron. (x8io) X03 Ageyn bu paemy b* Cristen- 
dam to saue. 

0 . The countries professing Christianity taken 
collectively ; the Christian domain. 

X389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 36 ^af ony brober .. deye In 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. C1460 
Fortrscur Abs. 4 Z.f»M.//eM.(i7i4) 67 The Kyng of Snayne, 
one of the myghtyest Kyngs in Crystendome. sgRlS Tin- 
dale Obed, Car. Man Wks. (1573) >39 Not.. a foote of 
grounde in christendome. a than Middleton Mayor Quinb, 
V. i. The king of Kirsendom Snail not be better welcome. 
1669 Drydbn Wild Gallant 11. i. One of the arrantest cow- 
ards in Christendom. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montagub Lett, 
11 . xlvii. 44 Among the Turks .. false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in Christendom. 1849 Trench Mirac. Pre- 
lim. Ess. vi, A Christendom 'commensurate and almost 
synoiYinous with the civilized world 

t a. The Christian dispensation. Obt. rare, 
c Z340 Cursor M, 22268 (Fairf.) per aalle be a king . . of al 
ober Icingis be last, .ber salle he jtlde vp. .his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crut . . and squa salle crUten<donie 
take ende. 

t 4 . Baptism, as a token of admission to the 
Christian church ; christening. Obs, I'o iaks 
Christendom', ' to receive baptism '. (Cf. i.) 

1197 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 49^ Seint Oswald . . is godfader 
was in is cristendom. 1303 K. Brunnb Hand/. Synne 9496 
The fyrst sacrament ya holy bwteme . . Ciystendom or 
crystynyng. 1377 Lanui. P. PI. B. xri. 280 Troianus was 
a trewe knyste and toke neuere cristendome. And he is sauC 
1381 Wvclif Rom. vi. 4 We ben to gidere biried with him 
bi cristendom [ 1388 bapt y m] in to deerii. 1483 Cath. A ngl., 
A crystendam ; bapUsntus, baptisma. 19x9 Horman Vu^, 
b, 1 was called Wyllyam at my christendome. x6Bo Hon, 
Cavalter BTha unfortunate Infanta, .have no Christendom. 


fb. Allusively, (a.) Washing or sprinkling; 
( 3 .) Giving of a name, 'christening Obs, 

1996 Nashb SafroH Walden 83 How can he maintaine his 
peM in true christendome of rose-water euerie morning? 
x6ox Shaks. Alts Well i. i, 188 A world Of pretty fond 
adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips, 

1 6 . Oil for chrism or anointing. Obs. rare. 
czsxx xst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35 That same 
tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth. 

Cbristaned (kri-s'nd),///. a. For forms see 
Chbibtbn V. [f. Chbisten V. 4 -ED L] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity {obs .) ; bap- 
tized : see the verb. 

risoo Ormin zosm patt flocc off crisstnedd folic. 1530 
Palsgr. Introd, 16 Hus most christened nation. 1938 Ad 
27 Hen, VIII, c. 42. f 1 in Oeef* 8 Camb. Enactm, xi In 
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OBBXSTULjr. 


ehriitoftad rmlmei. Bri^ Exam.^ H A halowed and 
christened belL 15^ Drayton Leg, Dk, Norm. 11748) x88 
As well in ChristiiM as in heathen land. sd6a G. Vernon 
Life Heylyn 75 In almoat all Nations Chrititened, the same 
Law has continued. 1708 Po» Dune. 111. lox Till Peter's 
some christen’d Jove adorn. 

Christener (kri-s noj). [f. Cubibtin v.+-eh i.] 
Cite who christens or baptizes. 

1483 Ca/k. Angl. 83 A crystyriar, bnpthta. 1549 Latimrr 
S/'/i Serm be/. Kdw. VI (Arb.) 135 Christiners of belles. 
XSSS Bp. Watson Sev. Smeram. iit. 15 Let the Chrisceiier 
be^ynne to cast or poure water vpon ttte chyldcs head. 

t CliristenlLeadj -hood. Ohs. rare. In 5 
cristenkede, -hode. [f. Chbibten a . ; see -hood, 
-HEAD. OE. ^cristenhAd has not been found, but cf. 

O.S. christinheit, MHG. kristen- 

heit : aop. the derivative in -dSm was more favoured 
ill England, and that in -haid on the continent.] 
a, Christianity ; b. Christening ; o. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

rx449 Pbcock Repr. i. xii, Convertid fro Jewry into 
Cnsienhode. 01470 Hakoing Chron. xcj. 3 cScldcn MS.) 
Ldwyns doughtor. .At Yorke was borne ; to whom men did 
complese Maidons twelue to take )>e cristenhede. 176a tr. 
BHSi kinfs Syst. Geog. IV. 543 'rwenty dccanates, or pro- 
vincial deanries, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger. Ckriitenkeiten.^. 

Christening (kri-s'nir)), vhl. sb. For forms 
see CuiusTiCN V. [f. Chbihten V. + -ING 1.] 

1 1 . Conversion to or reception of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20*57 (Coti.) pat wiche-craft . • dos wit 
ani nalud thine, and sua fur-dos pair cristnyiij;. C1340 
Ibid, 19738 Barnabas, .made hem of his cristenyiig bolde. 

2 . The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 
01300 Cursor M. 28331 (CotM Quare barne wit-vten 
enstening wa.s for-farne. ri3is Shokeham 1849) 8 

Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristniiige may be mad. 
14S1-90 Hmvard Housek Bks. f 1841 1 a8a The crystcnyng of 
mastyr Gorgis chyide. 1613 Shak^ Hen. VI tl^ v. iv, 10 
You must be seeing Christeiiinga? Do you looke for Ale, 
and Cake.s hecrc, you rude Raskallsf lyxa Act 10 Anne in 
J.ottd Gtu. No. 4981/3 The Register-Books for Christnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes. 1848 Macaulay Hut. 
Eng. 1 . 336 The pomp of the christenings and burials. 

8. In various trattsf. and allusive senses. 

1508 Tindalb Oh«d. Ckr. Man Wks. (1573) 15a The By- 
shops .. reserued to them seluei the Christe'nyng of Belles. 
i6oi Debates I! o. Lords A Byll against the 

abuse of sacred things, us christening of doggs, etc. 1840 
Dickens /7ar7i. A’ nr/iv Ixi v. They sprinkled it with turpen- 
tine. .This infeniat christening performed, etc. 1870 Ella- 
C(>MHR Bells Ck. V. 79 No profanc christening, no conver- 
sion of the bell into n punch bowl. 1889 Daily Ne^vs 17 Apr. 
3/6 After the customary service, conducted by the dockyard 
chaplain, the (.hristening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4 . a/Irih. and Comb,, as christening-bout ^ -cake^ 
-dayt •dinner, feast, •font, -water \ ohristeuixig 
blanket, cloak, a blanket or cloak in which a child 
is christened ; t chrlstenins'book, a book con- 
taining the baptismal service. 

T7JS5 Smollett Quix. (1803) tV. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their ’"christening blankets and swad- 
dling cluthes. <'1478 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 755/15 Hoc 
meutuale, a "o^tynningboke. a 1843 SovrrHRV Ropreckt 
IV, At a "christening bout. 1876 Rock Text, Fabr. to 8 
Specimens of the "christening cloaks, anciently in use. i8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth viii, A bridal banquet, or a "kirstcning 
fea-st, or suchlike. 1610 Hollano Cattiden's Brit. 1. 256 A 
"Christning Font. 163s Howrs Stem's Ckron. {]irAnd\ For 
godfathers and godmothers . . to give . ."christening shirts, 
with Utile bands and cuffs, wrought either willi silke or 
blew threed. 1^4 Dasrnt Tales from Field 188 Were you 
gone after "Christening water, that you were gone so long? 

t Chri'fltenly, adv. Obs. [f. Christen a. + 
-LY 2 1 In a Christian way ; Christianly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of I.aws T. X023 Tliis child Maurice 
was then Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyited crtstcnly 
\Lansd. MS. Cristienly]. X4s6 Auuelay Poems 47 Crisiyn 
men ;if that ^ be, Then lokc ^e done crht^mle 1516 Tin- 
dals pi. T. To Rdr., Them that are learned Christcnly. 
1598 Roy Sat. (i845> If thou wilt then live christenly. xgSa 
Balk Vocacyoa in Ifarl. iMalh.) 1 . 336 S. Paiill. .had 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 

t Chri'fltenii&aii, oristenmaxi. Ohs. Also 
oriskene-, oiistemaxi. [MEl. « cristen tnan, written 
as one word : cf. Englishman, gentleman. Cf. 
MHG. kristeftman."] -^Christian man, Christian. 

a xaoo Moral Ode 993 in Lennb. Horn. 177 Vuelc ciistene- 
mcn. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 90 Holi husol he ech criste- 
man understont. ^ 138 . Wyclip^ Whs. (1880) 408 No cristen- 
mon shulde sue his prelate but in as myche a.s he such crist. 
XU3 Ln. Berners rroiss. I. ccxlL 353 Of Christenmen and 
of Sarazyns. 

t Chnstenmu. Obs. exc. dial. For forms 
see Chbisten a. [App. an assimilation of the 
proper cristes-mass, criste-mas, to Cristen, owing 
perh. to the shortening of the i, which separated 
it, in sound from Chbibt.I * Chbibtnas. (The 
ordinary form in northern dial.) 

c x^ Gaxo. Gr. Knt. w After crysten-masse com be 
mablied lentoun. 1488 Monk of Etreskam (Arb.) 90 The 
thirde daye after cryitynraaa daya. 1539 Rartbll Pastyme 
ft8 if> 40 At Crystenmas. i6ox WaRvaa Mirr. Mart. E 
In Christenraas vpon Saint Thomas day. s888 bf^hiify 
Gloss., Kessenmoa. 1879 Jamieson, Ckristenmass. 
Ghrlstente, -ty, etc : sec CHRiSTiAinTT. 
Christhood (torstihndV ftCBBTST ^ -hood.] 
State or condition of being Christ ; Messiahship. 


fa 1400 CketierPl, (1847) H- 33 Thy Christhoode wa moata 
knmire. 18^ Foxes 9 Firebr. iii. ao8 lliat the Unctloa 
which the Saiota arc ira to receive from the Holy One. .is 
one with the Chriat-hood of Chrul, xM £. Isving Z.<if/ 
Days 114 His Christhood, as the anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. 1881 Fajrbairn Stud. Life Christ ia. 187 Ihe 
reality of his Christhood. 

Ohrl'Btlad. nonce-wd. fsee -ad i c .1 An epic 
of Christ. • 

1831 W. H. Mill Christa-sangttd (1843) Pref. 36 The 
first book of the Indian ChristiadJ 
ChristiiUL I,kri'8ty&n),<i. and sb. Also 6 ohrys- 
tyan, -ion, ohristien. [ad. L. Christidn-us, (in 
Gr. xp.atiavus. Acts xi. a6), f. ChrTstus, xp^^aroe 
Christ. Introduced with the Renascence in taking 
the place of the earlier cristen, Chbisten a. (Cl! 
the Anglo Fr. cristien, found from isth c.)] 

A. 

1 . Of persons and communities: Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belonging to. the religion of Christ. 

X 583 Eden Treat. Ne^ue Ind. (Arb.) 38 They had in lyko 
maner scrued other chrUliati men. x|^ R. Harvey PI 
Perc. (x66u) 14 Likening Christian fmks to dogs. S5a6 
Smaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 295 1 'hese be the Christian husbanos. 
X651 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxvL 150 Cliristiaii Stales punish 
those that revolt from Christian Religion. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. if Fasts vii. U73i>' 92 The whole Chrisitian Church 
hath distinguished him Iw that Cliaracter. ,18x7 Krblr 
Lhr. y., Hveningx, 'fhe Rulers of this Christian land, 
b. Most Christian: a title of the kings oi France. 
X74a Young Ni. Th. vi 341 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. X7SI J. Brown Sknftesb. Ckarac. 34 Relif^ious 
criticism hath itiade but little progi^ss among the suQects 
of the most Qiristian king. tBStiHALKUK ay Four Georges 
(1885) ^6 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

o. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
sociations, as Christian Israelites, f Christian 
loyalists .see quot.), Chnstian Socialists (whence 
Christian Socialism, the principles of Chri>tian 
Socialists ; Christian-sociaiize v. {nonce-ivd.), to 
imbue with Christian Sojialism). 

a X674 Ci^KENooN Hist. Keb (1704)111. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian RoyaIist.s or Fiith-Monarchy-Men. X856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
SoctalLst Is Romney Leigh. x8&4 E. Maukicr Life F. D. 
Maurice 1 1 . 41 His great wish wa.s to ChriHtianiiiie SocialUm, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. 1885 Whitaker's AL 
utanack 198 Persons described as : Christian Army.^ Chris- 
tian Believeis. Christian Brethren. Christian Uisciples. 
Christian F.liasites. Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raelites. Christian Misbion. Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers. Chn'stian Teetotallers. Chnstian Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association. 
United Chnstian Army. United Christian Church. 

2 . Of things : rertainini' to Christ or his religion : 
of or belonging to Christian!^. 

* 5 S 3 KnEN Treat. Netve ind. Title-page, The Christian 
faythT x^7 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1 a vii 12 That wherewith 
. . all Christian confessions [aie] agreeable x6ea Shaks. 
Ham, V. i. a Is she to bee buried in Christian buriall? 1689 
Fi.kktwood Serm. a Cor. ix. 12 Wks. (1737) 5 The indi- 

5 estihle difficulties of the Christian Creed. x^7 1 .i>. I .inokav 
,ett. Chr. A rt Introd. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over Classic Art. 1840 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. iv, That 
Christian worship which was . . to supersede the idolatry . . 
of the pagan. 1B66 I.iddon Batnpt. Led. i, The central 
question of Chri.stian Theology. 1876 Grrrn Short Hist. 

L 0 3 A pagan and a Christian altar fronted one another. 

fb. Court Christian: an ecclesiastical court. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

13 A’f/rv. /, Act 4 Placita inde teneantur in curia 
Christ ianitatis. 1092 Britton v. x. 10 La conisaunce de 
matrimoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
[Nichols transl. The cognizance of marriage and of testa- 
ments belongs to the Court Christian]. — jfekes autaunt ije 
provtf soit en Court cristiene [transl. Until it be proved in 
Court Christian] 1608 Coke Dm Liti. 488 Liiiwood saith, 
That Probate of I'estaments, De consuetudine Anglim et 
non de Jure commutit, belong to Court-Christian. 1805 
East's Rep. V. 353 The defect in the Court Christian is in 
the trial and not in the jurisdiction. s8fo H. Cox Instit. 
II. ii. 31 x In the beginning of the reign of Edward I, an Act 
of Parliament was made . . restricting the CourtR Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony, and pure Bpirituality. 

t c. Christian ale : sec quot. and Alb 3. Obs. 
x64a Virginf Compl. in N. k" 0 - >4. July *866 To eat 
cakes and drink Christian ale on holy dales. 

3 . Of persons and their qualities or actions ; 
Showing character and conduct conbistent with 
discipleship to Christ ; marked by equine piety ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ ; 
Christ-like. 

1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. IvH, The mutual exercise of 
Christian Charity. Ibid IxiL 9 The wane and declination 
of Christian piety. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. vi. f 51 Even 
the Heathen Romans were so Christian, that . . no Vestal 
Virgin or Flainen of Jupiter was restrained to swear. X706 
Shaptxsb. Lett. Entkus, 6 [A] tr^ Christian Prelate. 
>®54 H. Millrr Sch. 4r Sekm, xvii, Tne people of Scotland 
were . . considerably more Christian than the larger part of 
their schoolmasters. s866 LfDXXM* Bambt. Led. iit, That 
supply of light, of love, and of resolve, which enriches, .the 
Christian soul. 

4 . Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V, iv. i. 310 If thou dost shed One 
drop of Christian bloud. 1604 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. i. (i7xx) 
sx Some Christian Ship had own here. 1876 Grrbn Short 
Hist, i. I 3 The enthusiasm for the ChristUn God* faith 
in whom had been bought so dearly. 

6. Homan as distinguished from brutal; Bosr 
only colloq. or humorws» b. mad, eoiiof. or 


Of tfaiDM; Becoming a Christian; ^ civilized 
‘decent , ‘respectable*. Cf. B. 3 . 

1577 B. Goooc I/oresbach's ffasb. m. (rsSfl) 156 This mode* 
cine wil also remedy a christuin creatnre. xe8a D'Dirav 
ButleVs Ghost it Christian breaches without hole. Ibid. X37 
And make such wrack of Christian Food. i8s8 Scott Leg, 
Montrose aiv, Had you been to fight with any Christiaa 
weapons. 

6. Christian name : the name given at christen- 
ing ; the personal name, as dlMtinguished from the 
family name or surname, ( Also allusively ‘ pro- 
per name*.) Hence to Christian-natne v. trans. 
{nonce- 7 vd.\ to call by one's Christian name; 
Christian-named y\A, a., having a Christian name. 

X549 Latimer ^rd Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 63 Nowe a 
dayes they call them gentle rewardes, let them iMue their 
coiou^nge, and cal them by their Christian name firybes. 
^ Cam DSN Rem. 49 That the giving of Surnamea for 
Christian names began in the time of king EdwanJ the sixt* 
27x7 Pope Th. on Var. Subj., When a man is made a 
spiritual peer he loses hU sir-name ; when a temporal, his 
christinn-name. 1775 Sheridan Scheming Lieut. 11. iv, I 
never knew any good come of giving girls these heathen 
Christian names. xBas Lamb Elia, Mockery End, We., 
were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris- 
tian Names. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx. (1866) x6s ITie girls 
Christian-named each other. 1866 Kuskin Cromn Wild 
Olive Pref. at Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap lof the slain]. 

7 . Christian era: the era reckon e<f from the ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted in 
all Chris* ian countries. 


1657 Wharton Wks. (1683) 49 The Greek Church num- 
beretn from the Creation to Christ’s ltxA^ 5508 complete 

J ears. .The year 1657, current of the Christian yEra. X777 
loBKRTSON I/ist. A MOT. (1778- I. 1. lo About six hundred 
and four years before the Christian era. 1875 J owbtt I 'lato 
III. 524 In the first centuries of the Christian eriu 

B. sb. 

1 . One who believes or professes the religion of 
Christ ; nn adherent of Christianity. 

15x6 Pi'gr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) x The lyfe of cuery 
cUrystian . is as a pilgrymage. N . i Khem. ) A cts xi. 

a6 So that the disciples were at Antioche first named 
Chrihtian.s [earlier versions Christen ; Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
menj. ^ 1596 Shak.s. Merck. V. in, i. 66 if a lew wrong a 
Christian, what in his humility, reuengcT s6ix Biulk 1 Pet. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [zri Rhem. 158a, 
earlier versions (Christen]. 1777 Robertson Hut. Amer, 
(1783) III. 273 Descent from a family of Old Christians, 
untainted with any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
?»44 Kinci akb Ebthen xxvii, The . . exultation with which 
he suw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 
M iLSsiilnians. 1876 Omern Short Ihst. 1. 8 3 1 'he Northutii- 
brian pcas.intry. . were. .Chriitians only in name. 

t b. Even Christian : fcllow-Chrislian ; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians. Obs. See Evkn-. 

2 . One who exhibits the spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety. 

15x9 Moke Dial, Heresy iv. Wks. 257/2 Being faithful 
chnstieiis. i6ix Bp. ')AA\.\.S*fm.ni, Impress of God, It is 
reason that mokes us men ; but it is holiness that makes us 
Christians. X74X Young Nt. Th. iv. 788 A Christian is the 
Iiighcst style of man. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxvii, Ts willin' to lay down my life . . to see mas’r a (Thri^ , 
ti.Tn. iSBx Farrar Early Chr. II. 500 To he a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. 

3 . a. colloq. and dial. A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute. [A common sense in the 
Romanic langs.] b. colloq. or slang. A ‘ decent', 

* respectable or ' presentable * person. 

1391 Shaks. 'Two Gent. in. i. 27a Shee hath more qualities 
then a Water-Sfutniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
b6oi — Tsoel. H. 1. iii. 89 Nice thinkes. .1 haue no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha’s. 17x4 Shaktbsi. 
Charad. (1732) 111 . 88 The very word Christian is, in com- 
mon Language, us’d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beastr 
without leaving so much as a middle place for the 
Heathen or Pagan, a 173a Gay Reh. Goatham i, When 
the Corporation feast is at our house, .one would methinkx 
appear a little like a Christian. 1749 Fielding Tom Jonss 
xiL iii, A fitter food for a horse thpn a Christian. x8iB 
Scott Leg. Montrose xi, [Thel sagneioox quadruped., 
walked in and out of the boat wim tfap diaaretion of a Chris- 
tian. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. itkiav, You miist^ take 
your passage like a Christian ; at leaat, as like a Christian 
as a fore-cabin passenger can. 188. Chester, Leicester, 
Shield, W. Som. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Christian, a human 
being, as raposed to a dumb animaU * That dog ix as cun- 
ning as a Christian *. 

4 . Uied as a denominational or sectarian name. 
Pronounced ckrtstian, it was assumed as a title by a sect 
which arose in America. Among the names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the SU^Rtrar 
General occur 'Bible Christians * (Thristianx owning no 
name but the Ixird Jesus *, and ' Christians who object to 
be otherwise designated *. 

z6s8 S. Luckby Defence Doctr, Trinity Pref. 5 A new 
sect of people who called themselves Chrl-stians. 1860 
Bartlett Diet.Amer., Christ iatb> with ‘ 

assumed by a sect which arose from the great tevtval in 
i 9 oi, zB68 Churehman {Hari/bfd, Ct.) 6 June| Baptist^ 
Methodists, Unitarianx of both xchoola* Chriat-ians, Uni- 
versalisti. 

1 6. A variety of ^ — BoH-OHBfcEH ; alio 
a variety of plum. Obs, 

1849 SKLOttM Laws Eng. tL vL rz730> se Like a Chrixti^ 
that seldom endufes long after his full rlpenem [a^r, He 
means the Pear, so calledl. sdflg Moom ft C BaNNir 
Health Improo, (1746) 308 The least nounshing (Plim) .. 
BulUces, Pranella'i, Skags and Koeaa-Pliama. 
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OBMZaVXAM. 

O. C^mi. a. Paxtt^nthetic, as ChrisHan-minM 
a., and derivatives as Ckri$HQn^mindidmu sb. b. 
Olirialiaa-wlsa adv,^ in a Christian way. 

Bla^omb Ertnm xlbi. A teUiiihnew . . by 

no mtuM ChrisiiAti-nMiKled. iM WAirtss Svuihty Lnh 
II «99 In what way Southay wlahad th« Catachutm taught 
..not parrot wise, but Christumwise. ' 

tOnxiltiii^ v. Ohs. rare. [f. Chbt8Tiak a., 
parity a refashioning of earlier CHBtSTitN v.] To 
make Christian, to christen ; ehiejly in pa, fpU.t 
ppla. 

tgM Folks Ag^. Allen 059 (T.> You alleM the practice of 
all churches chnstianed to the contrary, RirrMStroao 
Tryal ^ Tri. Faith ix. (18451 104 Evei^ thing mercied and 
Christianed. Fox*‘s A M. III. 40X Them that 

be christianed [ed. rgSs christened]. 

t OhristifUldom. Ohs. rare. [An attempted 
xebtshioniag of Chbibtendom after Chri$tian.\ 

1. Christianity; — CHBia'rBiriiov i. 

ISQS Abp. Sandys Serm viL to That it is good Christian* 
dome to lie, sweare, and forsweare. . 

2 . « Christendom 5. 

a 1670 Hackrt Abp. Williams r (1692^ 142 In the face of 
all CnrUtiandom. sySa-ys H. Walpolk Veriae's Anted. 
Faint. (1786) V. 6s The Revels of C^iatiandom. 

OhrlBtianhood. mme-iod. [f. Chbistianj^. 
•f -HOOD ; cf. Chbistenubad.] The estate or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

1887 T, W. Allies Thrtmsa/Fitkerm. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhoocl into themselves. 

t Christlanimity. Ohs. rare^K [C Christ or 
Christian r L. anim-w mind + -ttt ; cf. magna- 
nimity. Incorrectly for christ-animiiy^ or Christian- 
animi^."] Christiau-mindedness. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. a Of this Chriatiammky Is this 
people and many more. 

ChristiailiBm (kri*8tyiniz^m\ [a. F. chris- 
tianrsme, or its original, L. chrislidnism-us, a. Gr. 
XpiorTtaviafA^ht Christianity.] 

1 . The Christian religious system ; Christianity. 
Ohs. (exc. as a nonce-wd., when Christianity is 
classed with other -isms ) 

M76 WooLTON CAr. Afanu ^ 93 Tlie godly make no 
dinerence of meats in respect to Salvation : Tor they know 
..that ChrUcianism consistelh not therein. sjM UaEEN* 
WOOD Ansm. Def. Read Praters 3^ The Chur^ may pro- 
fesM Christian itmi and AntickrisUamsme^ both at a tyme. 
164^ Milton Eikon. i. Herein the worst of Kings, professing 
Christianism, have, .exceeded him. 1677 GalbCV/. Gentiles 
1 1. III. 73 Converted from Judaisine to Christianisme. x68s 
Botlr Rnq. Notion Nat. 35a Philosophers, who preceded 
Christianism. t8ot-sS Fuseli Lost. Art xii. (1848) 552 
Ihat Chribtianism was inimical to the progress of arts. 
1840 CAaLYLB Heroes i, We inquire ..What religion lliey 
had 7 Was it Heolhenism 7 . . Was it Christianism 7 

2 . In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense: 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

1674 R. OooFMEY InJ. er Ah. Pl^sic 178 The Heathenish 
Christianism, and deceit of the ^ctors.^ i«55 I. Taylor 
Restar. Belie/ 2^ The easy, overweening, and egotutic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1875 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering— we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianiinn. 1883 W. H. Wykn in Homil. 
Monthly Aug. 618 Christianism— if I may invent that term 
— is but making a 8un*picture of the love of God. 

Chris tianito (kri-styinsit). Afin. [See quot. 
1868.] a. A variety of Anobthitb. f d. A pro- 
posed synonym of Phili JP8TTB. 

i8s6 Amer. yml. Sc. XI. 263 The color of ChrisHanite is 
rarely yellow. z868 Dana (18801 340 Christianite wu 
named by Monticelli and Covelli after the prince Christian 
Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 

Christianite, -tie, obs. fl Crbibtianitt. 
Ohriatianity (kristi|Se*nTti). Forms: «. 4 
oriatiente, 4-5 -iante, -yante, 4-6 oryityenta, 
-yanta, 5 oriatiaiitaa, 6 ohriatiantla. 4-5 
oriatente (-ante), 5-6 orystente, 6 ohrlatente, 
-tie, -tee, -tye, (7 ohristlnty, 9 arch, -entie, 
-ty). Y* 4 5 orystyanyte, 4-6 oriatlanite, 5 
-yanite, 6 ohxietianlte, 6-7 -itie, 6- -Ity. [Re- 
presents (originally through OF. crestientf), L* 
chrUtidnitat-em^ noun of state f. ckrtstidn-us Chris- 
tian ; having taken the place in whole or part of 
the native formations M£. cristenhode and cris- 
tendom. Apait from the merelygraphic refashioning 
of cr- u chr~ at the Renascence, the word has had 
riiree types, cristienti the most French, cristentie 
the most English, and Christianity the most Latin- 
ized, which mMt fairly be treated as distinct 
words, except that, being connected by interme- 
diate links, their relations are more clearly shown 
by considering them together. The type cristienti 
was a direct adc^on of Anglo-Fr. cristienti, OF. 
crestienti: see Christian. By further assimila- 
tiem to the English cristm, eristendom, etc. (aided 
probably by the phonetic obscurity of the -im-‘\ 
arose cristenti, which was the most frequent 
type. After 1500 both types were spelt with 
eh-. Already in the X4th c,, familiarity with the 
Latin form as a word of the clergy, led to the 
occasional use of the 5«syllabiG erisnamU, With 


the Rehsneenoe this bocamMr^i^MSlk, dti^ -iiy, 
whirii in the cotxrse of tha 16th e. entirdv aup- 

f >lanted the two earlier ftmnt, though ehruientie 
ingered dialectally, and appears as chrhUmdie in 
Brhis. Chnstianity and ChrisiendwH were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but are now differentiated.! 
t L Ibe whole body of Christians, the Chnstian 
part of the world, Chribtsndom. Ohs, 
o. cristienie, etc. 

m 1300 Cnrtor H. 2x26 Ruuw. now et ou«r all cris- 
tionie. r 1330 R. BaimNE Chron. (xBioji Na do |ritig suld 
itgreiM vDto Cristienta. s 143$ Terr, Porlt^i^Thitn 
ice, wakoma. 1483 Caxton 


ys DO man la Crystyance, 


Paris 4 y. Jt Thurgh out al Crystyeute. la. ELORaTOU 
K. i/Scotts 4 A. Brwnme in Parcy Reiif. Ums) III. 36 I 
will not be a truitour for all Chiistiaatie. 
ens/entie, etc, 

€ X3M Sir Beuet 2690 Schel hit neaar aslawe bt For no- 
man m cristente. 2340 Hamfolr Pr. Come. 3925 AUa b* 
men of cristante. 24^ Caxton Chesse 58 Other parties of 
crcMCente. sm Bamclav Shyfi o/Foiys sxa Rome the hede 
andchefe of Chriateatye. c 2321 xst Aag. Bk. Amor. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 Hb londc b twyea as grete as all Cryatenic and 
Turkey, xaea Udall Erasm . Apo ^ k . 105 a, Saide of some 
publique otnoers of Christentee. c xSgo F* Hoed 4 Q* 
Katherine 48 in Percy Polio 1. 39 Shee wold not missc your 
companiefor all the gold in cristmty. [iBrS Vritch Tweed 
84 Ine feudal claims of all the Ring* In Cnristeiity.] 

7. Christianity {crisHanite, etc.). 

1303 (MS. c 1375) R. Brunnr Hat^L Synne 11237 Seynt 
lame stablelde] nyt for to be A sacrament ^urge crysty- 
anyte [altered /ivm Ciystientel. s 13B6 Chaucrn Man ^ 
Vs. T. 446 To Walya (ledde the Crbtyanytee (r-.r 9 erb- 
tianite, 9 crUtianyte(e, Cristiante, cristeante) Of olde 

*. • * • 11 ..I,!- .nr nr 


al cristianite tyl adhere to ther periierit opiniona. a inaS 
La Brooke Poems. Humans Learn. Uxxi^ To make one 
Church ofChiistianitie. sSax Hrvi.in St, yeorfe 349 The 
Guardian cd'' the distressed anairea of Chrbtianitic. 

2 . The religion of Christ ; the Christian faith ; 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

cu 2303 [see 7 below]. t^amOrd.Ctysten Men (W.dt^, 
1506) 1 lit. 36 To be bapeysed and to iyue from youth in 
crystyente 

p. 2481 Caxton Mvrr, t. vi. 39 Yf ne were theyre. .good 
prechynge and techyng, Cristente ahold be exyl*^ tw 
errour. 1382 M AaaKCK Bh. of Notes zo8 Bethleem betokenetn 
the Christentie, which m the ties of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of God is great and precious. t8ai 
Joanna Railuti Met. Leg. Iviit, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold auracena. 

v. (Theftrst • • « 


quotation ia altered fhMu sryHyemte.) 


bykue expresly and distinctly in Chrbtianite. 2383 Aar. 
Sanoys Serm. vi Faa Christianitie doeth not conaut in 
lowde and shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 2602 K. TiMBRauBV in 
Purchas Pilfrimes ix. xvii, Hee maruelled that I ahould so 
much erre from Christianitie. 262s Biaut PreJ. The pro* 
fessonrs and teachers of Christianiria 1773 Bvikb Sp. 
Relief of Dissen. Wks. (2896) X. 93 1 am penuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack iipon Chrbtiamty, 
becomes the best and surest support to iL 2834 Milman 
Lai. Chr. Pref. The great inhere of Z.atio Chriauanity araa 
Western Europe. 

b. with pi, A Christian religions system. 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. iii. What make ye of your 
Christiamitiet, and Chivalrim, and Reformations 7 2847 

Ejibrson Repr. Men, Swedenhoty' Wks. (Bohn> 1. 230 The 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. 1874 Puaar Lent, 
Serm. 57 lliere arc afloat hundreds of Chffbtiatiitraa, 

3 . State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Christian spirit or character. 

2303 (MS. c tyjp) k. Bxunnr Handl. Synne aja Men 
clepyn hyin god of erbtianite ; For Syf he wyl hym mercy 
crane, Redyly mercy shat be haue. 2388 J. Upai.l De- 
monstr. Disci/. (Ara' 34 Concerning hb state of Chrbtiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he b to be caB^ 
c 2^3 Mas. Hutchinson Mem. CoL Hutchinson 95 Thu 
head and spring of them all [his virtues] hb Chrbtuinity. 
2833 Cruse Eusehita viii. xUi. 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity. s886 //lust. Land, Nexus vf^ FeK 
909/3 Eoglishmen wliose Chrbtianity conabts in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

tb. Upon my Christianity ! ^ I am a Chris- 
tian : a form of asseveration. (Cf. CmuaTBNDOX 
X b, Halidom, etc.) Obs, 

1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hih. viii. (i8ax> m 9 Upon my Chris- 
tiaiu^, 1 doe acknowledge him to haue deserved more. 


1 4 . Eccl. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Costrt 
of Christianity - Court Christian ; hence spec, 
applied to ruridecanal chapters, ami mridecanal 
junsdictlons ; whence Dean if Christianity, orig. 
— Rural Dean ; now retained in the title of parti- 
cular rural deaneries, or Deaneries of Christianity, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leicester. 

[e 2200 Eaomrr Hist. vi. <ed. Selto, 1693, ao^Onnem 
auctoritatemaxaroendB chrbtianitatis illi adxiMfucupidMrt.] 
Flbuimc Cent, Holinshed HI. 1009A In thU citia 

{ Exeter] in the ytare laea . . the parish chutthea were 
imited, and InerMsed to the number of nineteene churchea 
within the citie and suburbs, and srere called by the nama of 
the christianitie euen to thb dme. span KamnrrT Peurosh, 
Aniiq. Q\om,CkrisiismstsUis Curies, Courts of Chriattanity 
wan not only held by the Bbhm ia Synods, and the 
Arcbdaacena and Cbanoellors in Consistories. Bat they 
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308 Chrbrisniiiation and cL 

habitants of New South Wales. 

2 « The giving of a Christian ebmeter or form to, 

1844 Stanley I. iv. sasNo fiill devetopment of the 

Church, no full Chiistianlsatlon of the State, could.. take 
place, until, etc. 2847 Ld. Lindsat Chr. Art I. 41 Tka 
habitual dusstiaabation of heathen tradilieas. 

OliriatdttiliM ckri*8tyiD9iz), v. [£ OmisfUK 
a, 4 -Ub; perhaps after iiied.I» christismhSrdi 
mod.F. hai also eiristiamurj} 

L trans. To make Christian, convert to Chris* 
tianity (persons, nariomi). 

1333 Nasrs Christs T. (1613) tad He wfakh peruseth 
that, and yet b Diagoris'd, witt ixeuer ba ChristiaaiaU iM 
1. MATHBi Hist.frarw. Indians He aras Chns- 

tianbed and bapthfd. 2783 MosmAmsr. Gsea, L 744 The 
Jesuits, .made jmat afforu to civiUie and CbnatiBwae the 
natives. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (X863) It. iv. 1. 293 
Scotland and Inland wen ChristlanitedoeniuritH befopa 
2. To make Christian in characteri to imbue 
with Christian principles or forms. 

2693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 49 The preaching of soase men b 
such morality, as Seneca and other Ueathena taught, enly 
Christianiicd with some words. 1803 Edin. Rev. Ajpv. *94 
He was then accused, .of wbbtng to Chrbtiaiiin tne Re- 
volution [Christianiser la Revolution), siis Annolo in 
Stanley Life (1844) I. vi 974, I cannot understand what b 
thejgo<^ ora national Church if it be not to Christianise the 
nation. 2842 D'Israsli Amen. Lit. (1867) 

3 k intr. To adopt or conform to Chriatianhy; 
to play the Christian, (rstre.) 


1308 bVLVBSTaa Du Bartas 11. u. Colaaies Praster lobn. . 
Doth in some sort dcuoutly Christianise, idss Milton 
Amimmdv. (1852) 906 They aid no laon . . but bring aoma 
PagNXtt to Christianise. iSaj Lamb EEa^ Fyn^ 

Tlieae half cob vertitea— Jews chrbtiamring>*-4ijxri[mBaa 
judairing— 'pussle me. 

Hence durtottowiaod Ototottoniring 

M. sb. and ppl. a,; OhrlitifuilMr, one who 
Christianizet (trans. and intr,). 


tfaa Gaulb Ma^trom. 50 A Jewish rabbin, or a pagan 
l^iloaopher, or a ChristianiMr compact of them both, ms 
Flavkl Fount Lf/s iv. ro The fisr greater paitof the Chritf 
tianbed world. 1787 T. Hutcnihson Hist. Prav. Mass. ii. 
237 Some of the. .christianiaed Mohawka i8e8 Ann. Rev. 
IV. 965 The would be chrbtioDiaers of Hladootan. l8e8 
Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 370 In Geraia^..the clergy are 
phUoeobhdsiaf ChrutiaiiA or Chrbtxanbing philosopbem. 
1833 ItAATUoa Logic in Theel, aox The time of the Chna* 
tianizing of the enudrek 

(kri-sty&nlaik), a. and mfo. 
[f. Christian sh, + Like a. and adv.’l 

A. adj. Befttting or proper to a Christian; 
showixw a Christian spirit. 

23M'ItovirroN Health Mag. 70 Honest mirth and Chris- 
tianlike ioye. sjBQp Shako. Hen, V. v« iL 382 Neighbour- 
hood and Chrbtian-like accord. 2943 Fieloimo Tom Jones 
11. V, That sublime Christian-like disposition. 2842 I. 
Taylor Spir. Chr. 167 If opinkm be free, and Chrisriaalike. 

B. ado. Inthemaitnerot*aChrisaan,Christianly. 

1393 Shaks. 9 Hen, PI. iii. iL 58 He most Christian-like 

laments Hb death. 1630 Lithoow True, 395, 1 was kindly 
vsed, and Christian-like interuyned. 


CEristiftllly (kriiity&nli),a. [L Cbbistian 2 A 
4 -LT^.] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 

i6ao Donne Serm, V. sao A Christianly use of. . riches. 
1841 Milton Reform, tk. Discip. n. is Sage and Chris- 
tianly admonition. s8u FrasePs Mag. III. ^ A mild and 
christianly temper. i&|i Ia)Nof. CksTdren Lords Supp. 48 
A Christianly plainness Clothed the old man. 

Cltrijrauilly, adv, [f. Christian a, 4 -lt^. 
For ME, form see C(H)Ri8TENLr.] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

23X8LELAND I tin. IV. 64 Richard Beauchompe late Earle 
of Warwike. .the which, .deceased ftiU Chrlstianlye ro Apr. 
M39- 1842 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iL 136 Nobly and 

Cnristianly spoken, a 2728 Penn Tracis Wks. 2798 1. 709 
[He] Chrbtianly exhorted the People to consider their latter 
end. i8ro L. Hunt A utobiog. vil (i860] laS Yonag as I was 
and Chmtianly brought \xp. 

OhsistiaiUieaB (kri*styftnn6s). rare, [f Cbbib- 
TiAN a. + -NESS.] Christian quality. 

a i86e Hammond Wks. I. axo (R.) To Judge the ebris- 


tlanness of an action, by the law of natural reason. 


ChristiailO-, combining form of L, Christid- 
mss or Gr. XpiOT«8vdr CBB 18 TIAN, as in Christiana- 
gentilism, -paganism ; Christiano-Ptatonical adj. 
t OhriNtlMUigraVlij [Gr. writing : see 

-obafht], a deocription of Cfhristians (title of a 
book by Ephzmim Pagftt tee quot.). f OlirlH- 
tlaAexM'Btlsc, a sconige of Christians. 

2808 Caklylb in For. Rev. I. 232 The ray of Christiano- 
cacboUco-phUOMk Paich. s88o H. Moas Apoenl. Apoc. 227 
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She !• mid to fty into the wildernoss, boin^^ more ufointhii 
ChriftUno-gonttlism. .The deMrt. or Chnstiano-pnganUm. 
8i47 '• A Chrietiano-Platonicall dU- 

pley of Life. 

Paoitt ititU) Chrietienoffraphie or the deicription of 
the multitude end sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject to the Pope, a 1647 Bp. Wkt» (tddo) 

ASS All those varieties of Christians in the large circle of 
Christianography. 1678 Cuoworth InUU. Syst. 1. iv. 973 
Hierocles, the famous christianomastix. 

Chrlatio (kri stik), a. ra/e~K [f. Gr. 

Chbibt + -10.] Of or pertaining to Christ. 

1874 J. W. Dale Christie and Patristic Baptism. 
Cuistioida tkri'stisdid). nonce~wd, [f. L. type 
^ChHstuidium : see -omK.] A slaying of Christ. 

1577 Holinsnbd CkrvH. II. 38^ Guiltie of homicide, of 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deicide. s6is Spbbd /mr. 
<;/. ifrff. IX. ix. (1639) 6x6. 1644 H. Lesub SgrjM. Bltwng 
ifjHdahyj. 

t Olirifiti'ooliat. Obsr^ [f. late L. Ckristi- 
cola (f. Christ-us -cola worshipping) -f- -I6T.] A 
worshipper of Christ 

iTM-^ in Bail£V ; hence in Ash and in mod. Diets. 
CnriBtida, var. Chribt-tios, Obs., Christmas. 
Ohiistien. obs. form of Chbibtian. 

ChriBtilJy, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. type ^Christi- 
ficdrei see -FT.} tians. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ's nature. 

1663 Faminodon Serm. (1679) 999 The soul must t)e rt/ar- 
maia ft aHgelj/icmtn^ refined and angelified, or rather 
Chruii/Scata, Cbristified. 

ChxlBtlJi, obs. form of Christen a. and v. 
Chrlstlnly : see Christianity. 

Chrifltio'logy, bad form of Chbistoloot. 

• 287} Lytton /C» Chillmgly 1. x, He belonged . . to what he 
himsclr called the school of Eclectical Cnristiolofpr and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Churcli. 

OhrlBtism. noncc-wd. [f. Chribt ^ -ism.] « 
Christianity (classed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other isms), 

1847 Emrsson Rfpr, Men.^ Usn Gt. Men Wits. (Bohn) I. 
974 Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud* 
dnism, Mahometism. 

OhnstleBB (krai stl^), a. [f. Christ + -less.] 
Without Christ or his spirit. 

s 05 a Wakrbn l/n6tlut>frs (1654) 5 They were a Christlesse 
people. 1683 T. H. Knock at Door 0 / Chnstless Ones 7 
what, Chrisuess, and ready to dye f that's impossible. s8i6 
R. XVI. 536 He dreaded a Christle^is Christianity. 
1886 Paii Mail G. xo June s/x The Christless Christian is 
a phenomenon but too familiar. 

Hence OlizlBtloMnisBE, disregard of Christ and 
bis teachings. 

1884 W. H. Ward in Laniof^s Pooms Introd. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlesfuicss of war oppressed him. 

Chnst-like (kmi'sibik^ a. [f. Christ 4- Lire 
a. ; a fresh formation from the same elements as 
OE. cristllc : see Christly.] Like Christ, or like 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

1680 Allen Peace k Unity 36 It would be far more 
Christ-like.. to use more. .tenderness towards the weak. 
a zyxx Ken Poet. Wke. X72X 1 . 490 A Christ-like patience. 
Ibid. 11 . 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King. 
i88a Farrar Early Chr. 11 . 500 The roost Christ-like of 
God's saints. 

Hence OlirlstliksnMS, likeness to Christ. 

1879 Chr. Rosseti-i Seek i Find 957 The Divine spirit, 
who even in the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces ChrislUkeness. 1884 J. Parksb in Chr, IVorld 15 
May 363/3 ChristlikenesB of heart. 

Chrlirblixiess (krsi-stlinds). [f. Chbistlt -f 
-NBsaJ Christly q^uality, (.^hristlikeness. 

x88a G. R. Merrill in Min. Congreg. Assoc. Ohio 49 The 
ChristlinesB of such ministry. 

tChristllng (kr^i'stliq). Obs, nonco-wd, [f. 
Christ + -lino, dim. suffix.] A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

a 1638 Medr Whs, 111. 646 Knowest thou not the first 
commandment of thy Christian Decalogue to be Thou shall 
have none other Chnsts but me? What doest thou with so 
many ChristUngsT 

OhHlltly (krai-stll), a, [f. Christ + -ly \ OE. 
had cristllc of Christ, Christian, which would 


have given christly, but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME., and the modern word is formed 
anew after godly, manly, kingly, etc.] 

L Of, pertaining to, or relating to, Christ, rare, 
a 1000 Leetus of Ethelbert vL ix (Bosw.) |>aet m^hwilc 
cristen man cristUce lage rihtUce healde. x^ Bushnbll 
Nat, k Su/emat. (x86aj Pref,, Supernatural redemption .. 
and a Christly providence. 

2 . Christ-like, like the ideal Christ 
x88s Fairrairn Stnd. Li/k Christ xu, 040 It is b His lost 
sorrows that Christ seems most Christly. 18B4 Chr, Com~ 
monw. 94 Jan. 348/x The up-building of Christly character. 

Christmu (kri'sm&s), sb. Forms : 2 Cristas 
snsBBse, 4ori8t9smaMe,orl8tma8ae,kryst-niasse, 
4-5 orlstemea(e, oristenutsse, orystinM(sa, 5 
oristmes, oristmas, oxTsmas, 6 orlstlmas, 6-7 
Ohristmassa, 7-8 Ohrlstmass, 6- Christmas, 
{north, dial, 8 Kasmas, 9 Oorsmas, Cursxnii). 
[Late OE. Cristes mmsse the mass or festival of 
Christ. See also the by-form Chribtenmas.] 

1 . The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on 
the a^th of December, Usually extended more 


' or less vmjguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding ana following this day, commonly observed 
aa a time of festivity and rrioicing. 

a zxag OE. Chrm. an. ixox Her on ^um xeare to Xfkt. 
msessan heold se cyng Heanrig his hired on Westmynstre. 
0,1134 Ibid. an. 1x97 Dis gear heald se kyng Heanri his 
hird set Cristes mmsse on windlesoure. X340 Ayenb, 9x3 
Ine suyche festes ase at cristesmesse. c xp^ Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt, 471 Wei by-commes such craft vpon enstmasse. r 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon iii. 83 At crystmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit and see his good frende. 2489 
Plumpion Corr. (x839> Introd. 114 The King, .beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 1495 Act a Hen. vJl, c. 9 6 5 
Noon wnrentice.. [shall] pley..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Cnstmas, 2568 Graftom CArsw. II. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he.. kept his Christmas. xSeft Camden 
Rem. Proverbs, Christmasse cometh but once ayeare. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. (1670) 194 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchVard. zyxa Steele Sped. No. ^ f 3 
The Beadles and Omcers have the Impudence at Christmas 
to ask for their Box. 2748 H. Walpole Lett., H. Mann 96 
Dec., Here am 1 come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas. x8ao W. Irving .STAr/rA Bk. 289 (Hoppe* Revelry 
was permitted, .tlirough the twelve days of Christmas, 
f b. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 

2697 Dampier yoy. (X698) I. iii. 56 Privateers, who resort 
hither in the aforesaid months iMay-Aug ] purposely to 
keep a Christmas as they call it. 

2 . dial. 8c nursery lang. Holly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 

asBoi Forbv Christmas, the evergreens with which our 
churches and houses are still decorated^&t the season of Christ- 
mas. Britten & Holland Eng. PlauUn. Christmas. 
Ilex Aqni/olinm. Camb ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for ChrUtmas decorafons); H.ints ; Wi^ht ; Norf ; Suflf. ; 
Suss. 2884 Cheshire Gloss. iK,D.S.i Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations ; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries]. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as Christmas brand, carol 
(see Carol jA. 3 b), dinner, game, -hamper, -keeper, 
morning, night, party, time, etc., etc. 

a xg^ Sones 4 Carols 1 5M C, ( 1847) ^2 (MAtz.) Yt sprong up 
on enstmes nj’jt. a 2533 Udali. Royster D. iv. u. i Arb.* 60 1 
shrew their best Christmasse chekeaboth togetherward. 2579 
Spenser Skeph. Cal. Dec. 26 To. .gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 2388 S11AKS.Z../..Z. v. ii. 463 Like a Christ* 
mas Comedie. 2502 Greene MaidetCs Dreamt xxxiii. He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. 2596 Shaks Tam. 
Skr, Inir. ir. 141 A Christmas gam bold, or a tumbling tricke. 
x6oa and Pt. Return fr, Parnass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. xSu Lithcow 7 VarA x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountiful Christmas-keepers.-lhat ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 2636 Prynmb Unbish. Tim, 
Ep. (x 66 i) 95 Playing the part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 

5 ame*player doth of a King. 2648 H krrick Hesper., Candiem. 

"lay. Kindle the Christmas brand, and then I'ill sunset let 
it bum. 2799 Southey Soun. xv, watching the children at 
their Christmas mirth. Hall yml . 31 Dec. in 

Lockhart Scott, Your Christmas and New Year’s parties 
seem generally dull. 2814 Miss Mitpord Village 1. (1863) 
9x7 The ChristmasKlinner visits of a gay. .neighbourhood. I 
s8a6 in Hone Every Day Bk, 11 . 187 These Chnstmas bills, | 
these Christmas bills. 2837 Dickens /’iVAw. xxviii, How 1 
many, .dormant sympathies, docs Christinas time awaken 1 
Ibid. XXX, As he took hui seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 2849 Tennyson Morte tf Arthur 
1 . .heard. .The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas 
mom. 2890 — In Mem. xxviii. iii. The Christmas bells. . 
Answer each other. Ibid, xxx. ii, Did we weave. .The holly 
round the Christmas hearth. 2859 M. Lemon {title), A 
Christmas Hamper* 

4 . Special combs. ChristmaB book, f a. *a book 
in which people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents the^ received ' 
(Nares) ; b. a book published at Christmas, and 
intend^ to be in some respect suitable to the 
season ; f Ohristmas oandle, a large candle 
formerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand Pop. Antiq, 
(1870) 1. S53) ; Ohristmas-oard, an ornamental 
card sent by way of Christmas meting; (the 
custom began in England about 1867); Obrist- 
mas Daisy, the late flowering Aster grandijlorus ; 
Ohristmas-day, the a 5th of December ; Ohristmas- 
eve, the evening before Christmas-day ; Christ- 
mas-flower, (a.) the Christmas Rose, Jlellcborus 
niger\ (A.) the Winter Aconite, Eranthis hye- 
malis (Britten 8c Holland) ; t Christmas herb 
(Lyte), the Christmas Rose ; f Christmas King 
« Christmas Lord*, f Ohxistmas-log, a large 
clump of wood customarily burnt at Christmas, 
a Yule- loo; f Christmas Dord, the 'Lord of 
Misrule formerly elected to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication Issued at Christmas ; Ohrist- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Christmas, esp. a Minob- 
riB ; Christmas-pride, the plant Ruellia panicu- 
lata of Jamaica ; t Christmas Prince -i Christ- 
mas Lord', Ohrlstmas-padding, the plum-pudding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Ghrlstmas-rose, a species 
of Hellebore {Ifelleborus niger) with large white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in garden^ in bloom 
from December to February ; Oluistmas- tide, the 
season of Christmas, Christmas-time. See also 
Christmas-box, tree. 

x6aa andPt.Retum fr. Pamase. v. U. (Arb.)65 Leokt Is 
my *Chxlstmas booka who brought me a present, 2878 
Rvskin Port Clav, V. 77 Aa I wm looking over Christmas 
Books of last year. s6o9 Columoes CesveedforPrqf, axviL 


CHBISTMAB-BOZ. 

<1853) Like our *Cbristmas candles, tyes Coemt^ 
Parmerd Catech, in Brand Pop, Auiio. (1870^ I. 087 My 
daughter don't look with sickly pale looks, like an unit 
Chnstmas Candle. s8ao W. Irving Skoich Bk,, ChrUtmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tajpers. 
called Christmas candles, .were placed on a highly pohsheo 
buffet, syza J. James Gardening x68 It looks like an Apple- 
Tree or like a Christmas-Candlestick twisted into several 
Branche.s. 2883 Ruskin P'ors Clav, YIIJ. 819 There is a 
^Chnstmas card, with a picture of English ' nativity ’ for 
you. 28 s8 Loudon Encycl. Plants s. v. Aster, A very 
numerous genus of plants commonly called in England, 
^Christmas Daisies. z 8567 «v«r. Bot. s. v. Aster, From their 
time of /lowering Asters areoften called Michaelmas Daisies 
and Chnstmas Daisies. 238 . WvcuF Set. IVks. 11 . 836 On 
^Cnsccmasse day. agSB Grafton Ckran. 11 . 470 King 
Henry.. did in the honour of Christes birth on Cliriiitmas 
day refreshe all the pore people with victual!. t6m Evelyn 
Diar^ 25 Dec. There was no more notice tideen of Christmas 
day in churches. 2871 Mas. Alexander bVooin* dt xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christinas Day should be— 
clear, crisp, bright, o 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr.Knt, 734 pus. .B! 
contray caryet pis kny3t, til "krj^-masse euen. 238 . 
WvcLip Sel. Whs, 1 . 311 (titU\ pis is pe gospel pat is rao on 
Cristemasse Evyn. a 26x3 OvuRSUEY Characters, Prank- 
Itn, The wakeful! ketches on Christmas Eve. 2830 Tennyson 
In Mem. xxx. iv. Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 2537 in 
Brand Pep. Antiq. 1 . 279 In a letter of 1537 the Curate of 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury. .says, that thejMople made no 
more ot God than if he had been 'a ^Cnristmaa King.* 
2648 Herrick Hesper., Cerem. Ckristm., Bring. . the •Christ- 
mas Log to the firing, c 2963 Churchyard Lemunt. Preynd- 
skvpp in Brand Pop. Antiq. 1 . 979 Jesies and boordes, 
Th.it •Christmas T,ordes were wonte to speke. 2692 Wood 
Ath. OxoM. in tbtd. I. 973 In Merton College, .the Fellows 
annually elected, al)out St. Edmund’s Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 2643 Plain English 
95 As easie to win a Towne . . as to make a breach in the wal9 
of a •Christmas Pie. 2662 Relig. Hypotr. Presbvt. in 
Brand Pop. Antiq. 1 . 99a Three Christmass or Minc'd Pies. 
,2689 Seldbn Table T. (Arb.) 33 The coffin of our Christmas 
Pies in shape long, is in imitation of the cratch. 2747 Mrs. 
Glassk Cookery viii, A Yorkshire Christmas-Pye, — Nur- 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Homer Sate in a 
Corner, eating a Christmas pie. 27^ P. Bkowne Jamaica 
967 •Christmas Pride. This plant, .generally blows in the 
nionths of December and January. 2598 Gilpin Skisxleth, 
in Brand Pop. Antiq. 1 . 979 A player to a •Christmas ^ince. 
2692 Wood Atk. Oxon. ibid. 1 . 273 The Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College [Oxford], whom the Juniors have annu- 
ally .. elected. x8^ Trollope Z>r. 7 Aorw^ xxi, Doomed to 
eat his •Chri.ctmas pudding alone. z688 R. Holux Armoury 
11. 104/x Hellcbor, or Christmas Flower., some call., the 
•Christmas or New- Years Rose. 189a D. Moir Poems, 
Birth Plotters xv, The Christmas rose Shall blossom, 
though it be 'mid snows. s6a6 Roper Life More 3 in Brand 
Pop. Antiq. 1 . 274 [Sir Thomas More], .would, .at •Christ- 
mas tyd sodcniy sometymes stepp in among the Players. 
x8MG. Macdonald Ann. Q Netghb. xiL (1878)^33 After 
this Christmas-tide, 1 found myself in closer relatiommip to 
my parishioners. 

Cluristmas jC^ri'sm&s), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.] 
Used in several trivial senses : 

fa. trans. {nonce-use.) To provide with Christ- 
mas cheer {obs,), b. trans. To adorn with Christ- 
mas decorations, o. intr. To celebrate Christmas. 
Hence Ohristmasing vbl. sb. 

2994 Chapman Hymn, in Nod. (N.\ When loves are 
ChriRtmast with all pleasure’s sorts. z8o6 Southey Lett, 
(1856) 1 . 35Z While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. xSso £. Jesse Jml. Naturalist * Christmans* 
ing,’ as we call it, the decorating our chur^ies, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained among us. 
2852 Mavhew Lend, Labour I. 141 In London a 
trade is carried on in ' Christmasing,' or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
Ibid. Properly to Christinas St. Paul's would take 50/. 
worth at least. 2883 Harpefs Mag. Jan. 940/2 A pair of. . 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings. 2884 Daily News x6 Feb. 5/3 Two police- 
men who had too obviously been ' Christmassing.* 

Chri*stma8-boz. 

1 1 . A box, usually of earthenware, in which con- 
tributions of money were collected at Christmas, 
by apprentices, etc. ; the box being broken when 
full, and the contents shared. See Box sb.^ 5. 

26x2 CoTca Tirelire, a Christmas box ; a box having a cleft 
on the lid, or in the side, for money^tdentsr it ; used in France 
by begging Fryers, and here by !|lutlersi|md Prentices, etc. 
zoxa-zs Bp. Hall Coniempi. N, T. |v. xi, It is a shame for 
a rich Christian to be like a chriatmas-box, that receives all, 
and nothing can be got out till it be broken in pieces. 284a 
H. Browne Mag of Microcosm (N.). Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentioes, apt to take in money, but he 
reetores none till bee be brdeen, like a potter’s vessel, into 
many sharca syia Aebuthnot ^ohn Bull vi. (1736) sad 
Pega servants, .had more than their share of the Chnstmas- 
box. tSee Fosbrokb Brit, Monachism (2643) Tire-lire ie 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box on 
the side. 

1 2 . The Butlofs Box, in which gamesters put 
part of their winning!. See Butlxb 3. Obs, 

26x1 Quaelbs Argedus 4 P. (2678) 226 When skilful 
Gamesters plaj^ The Christmas Boe gains often more than 
they, e 264s Howell Lett, (zfieo) 1 . 76 The lawyer. . is like 
a Cnristinas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loaeth. 

8. A present or gratuity given at Christmai : in 
Great Britain, usually cemnned to gratuities given 
to those who ore supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him is 
one of the general public by whom they ore em- 
ployed and paid, or os a customer of their legal 
employer ; tne undefined theory being that at they 
have done officet for this person, for which he has 



OHBXtVULlkaLY. 

not paid them, lome dinct admowledtie- 

meat it becoming at Cnriitmai, 

’not, Amu (ntdtiM tn ulMd ftoia booidMldm W 
l^ter-caH«n, Uiiip4ight^ Mavmgvrt, 

butciMfi ud^ buen boyip tfidwoMn • camwu etCie &na 
from trmdMRien l^the mtvmu of hotueholddi that deU 
with them, etc. ili«y„aio chtu practkally identical with 
the Chrutnuukbox collected by apprait>oei from thfir 
iiMten ^tpmen in aenie i, exc. that the name i« now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
tn ^talect uw it u often equiv^ent to * Chrietmae present* 




pome but once a yw, iMo Past Offiea Gnidt, ta The pro- 
hibition from rtoeivang payment in addition to the postage 
yo^ver, extend to Christmas boxes. 

t Clueivtiiiajdy. a. Obs, [f. Chbistmas h- 
•i-T*.] Proper to the eeason of Christmas. 

igw Tmynnb P 9 r/. Ambau, Pref,, Work done in the 
midoest of my Christmesse ploies, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof. 

Ohrl*BtmaBl7, adv* nonee-wd. [f. Cbribticab 
4 -LT *, after daily ^yearly , etc.] Evpry Christmas, 
tljo Lamb Ltti, xvii. 164 Christmasly at night, .hath he, 
doth he^ and shall he tell after supper the story. 
Cliriltnuui«tee 0 . A small tree, usually a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with oma« 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents ; a famous 
feature of Christians celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since its introduction into the royal house- 
hold in the early years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

[1789 Mas. Papendick ymU . II 158 (N. & Q.) This Christ- 
mas Mr. Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion. iSap GrttdlU Mtm. (Xmas.) 'I'he 
Princess Lieren got up a little f8te such as is customary all 
over Germany, 'i'hree trees in great pots were put upon a 
long table, etc.] 1835 A. J. Kempb in Lunelty MSS, 75 
We remember a German of the household of the late Queen 
Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party, Illutt, Land, Utwt t Jan. 4J1/1 

Christmas Festivities at Windsor . . the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ^Christmas Trees*, glittering with 

r ndant bonbons, etc. i8» Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 11 . 938, 
.had nothing^to do but dr^s dolls for a Christmas-tree. 
Hazlitt Brand's Pop, Aniig, (1870) I. 987 But the 
Christmas-tree. .came to us from Germany directly.. and is 
•till (1869) a flourishing institution among us. 

Christmaiy (kri-smilsi), a, colloq. r£ 
Christmas 4 -Y^.] Characteristic of, or suilable 
for, Christmas. 

188a Harpef^t Chrittmai Piet, 4 Papers 9 A good big 
Christmassy paper. 1883 T. Anstky in Loagm, Mag, 111 . 
B53 There wa.s something thoroughly Christmassy. .al>out 
the witchlike old lady. 1884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected to be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels. 1887 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. a/i 
Rwresenting a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions. 

Christned, -nlng, obs. if. CHiiisrKNJtD, -ino. 
Christo- (kri:sti 7 ), combining form of Gr. 
Xpiarof or L. Christus Christ, as in Obristo- 
oantrlo (-^e ntrik), a, [see Centric], having 
Christ as its centre; f OliriRto-cni’olan, Obs. 
nonce-wd, [f. L. entXf cruc-is cross + -lAN, after 
Jlosicrucian\j one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
OhrlBtolRtry (kristp'l&tri), worship of Christ as 
divine ; ChrlRtomanlao (.-m^i'ni^'k; [see Maniac], 
etc. 

1873 tr. Oosterueds Dogmatic \.\^ The claim that Chris- 
tian Dogmatics shall be Christo-centric. 1888 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr 599 Fuller could mtt make his theojogy * Christo- 
centric' without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 566 Let Rosic'Crucians be 
dumb . . a Christocrucian (of which thi.s Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an order, etc. 1819 Colfriuce Lit. Refn. 
III. 71 The progress of the Christolatry from the lowest 
sort of Christodulia. 1880 Swinburne Stitdv Shahs. 8x3 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniars rolled into one. 

Christological ^kriBt£ilp'd3ik&l), a, [f. Chris- 
Tology -I- -10 4 -al.] Pertaining to Christology. 
1847 ^\3CH\T.HageH0ach'sffist. Doctr, 1 . 61 Investigations 

...r - 1 : I r-i 


Chrifltologist (kristp-lSd^ist). [f. as prec. 4 
-I8T.] One who treats of Christology ; one who 
holrift a (special) doctrine about Christ 

W. H. Mill Applic, Panih. Princ, (i86x) 36 When 
a^uingjihe principle, .with Christologists such ^ a^Jthese. 


la-3 ScHAFF Relie. Encycl, I. 466 Nearly all ChrUto- 
logista admit now the ’ ‘ ■* ■* ' *■ 

orchr 


t genuine growth and development 


]<»ista admit now 
orChrist's humanity. 

Ohristologise (kristp ldd^alz), w. rare-\ [f. 
ms prec. 4 -izkTj trans. To make Christological. 

1888 Prof. B. C Smyth in HomR. Rev, Apr. 388 A Christo- 
logizina of Eschatology. 

ClUMtology (kristplddsi). [f. Or. 

Christ 4 -Aoyia discourse : sec -logy.] That 
port of theology which relates to Christ ; a doctrine 
or theory concerning Christ. 

167s Oley Pre/, to facksotCs Whs. I. 07 In that part of 
divinity which I make so bold to call Christology. 167s Bor- 
thoogb Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhape Christologie. iSag Thirlwall tr. 
Schleiermacher’s CriY. Ess, xi. 1838 J. A. Stbfhbnsom 
(ditle) Christology of the Old and New Testainents. 1875 
Liohtpoot Comm, Col, 4 Phitem, Introd. xii The Chrisi- 


otofy efCaytnUims d sssr ve i attaattom, .Cari n t h ii tl idWt^dMrt 
jr«nis was only ih« sea of Joeeph and Maty* 

Chrl«to&» obt. fom of CHRitfiii v. 
Cnbxlstcq^liis^f (krittp'S^). [t (># 

or apj^iimnce.] An appeaxince or 

manifestation of Chnst 

1848 0 «a Euor tr.SiramP LRh yum 1 X 1 . 337 The order 
in which he enumerates hit Christophanies , . appeert to be 
theorder of time. 1874 E. D. Smith tr. OoMer's O, T, Tkofl, 
1 . xSoChrietopheniet go on for some time after the asceanon 
of our Lord. 1886 Farrau Hiti, intesf. 171 In every Okl 
Testament Theophany he seea a certain Chnstophany* 

(krbstdfmi). [ad.(ult.) Gr.X^ovo- 
^pot Christ-bearing, which became m Christian 
proper name.] 

fl. A figure of St Christopher. Oh, 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol, xxs A eristofre on his brest of silver 
shene. laBS (Somerset Ha) a Tabulet of goold 

with a enstofre. (1845 J. ^MSHvavaCabiHei Piet. Est$, L\f*^ 
Chaucer 85 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester’s guardian saint.] 

'I' 2 . A beamr, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 
Obs, 

^ a Bale SeL Whs, (1849) Such christopheie of the 

8. Herb Christopher : m book- name of the Bane- 
berry {Actma spica/a) ; also fonnerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern {jOsmunda regalis)i and the Flea-bane 
{Puliearia dysenterica). Stinking Christopher i 
a book-name for Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa, 
X578 Lytb Dodoens tit. Ixi. 400 We may cal it. .In English 
O'lmonde the Waterman, Waterferno, and Saint Chnsto- 
phers herbe. 1633 T. Johnson Gerard's Herbal 483 (Britt, 
and Hoil.), In Cneape side the herbe-women call it [Puli- 
caria dysenterica] Herbe CkrUt^her, s866 Treas. Rot, 
x6 AcUea spicata .is sometimes called Herb Christopher. 
1879 Prior Brit, Plant-n, 

Cliristopllita (kri*st^9it). Min, [a. Ger. chris- 
tophit (Breithaupt), named i86a from the St. 
Christoph mine in Saxony, where found.] A va- 
riety of blende, containing much iron. 

z868 Dana Min. (x88o) 48 The. .christophite of Breithaupt, 
a brilliant-black blende from St. Christophe mine, 
t Christ-tide. Obs, Also 6 Ohriatyde, 6-7 
-tide, 7 -tid. [f. Christ 4 Tide xA] Christmas. 

1589 IL Harvey PI, Perc, (x86o) 36 I haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide. c 1630 Risdom Sure, Devon 
1 349(18x0) 359 From September until Christide. t 84 > W. 
Cartwright Ordinary iv. v, Let Christ-tide be thy fast. 
And Lent thy gocxl repast, s^ H. Riding Q, Sets. Rec, 
V. 920 The Sessions next after Christyde next 
Clixistward (kroi'stwjid), a. and adv, rare, 
[f. Christ 4 -ward.] Towards Christ. 

1645 W. Jrnkyn Serm. 4 Their affections are.. ebbing 
heaven-ward. Christt-ward. s888 Sfurgeon Treas, Dav, 
(Ps.) cxxxviii. a The Christ ward position.^ t888 Advance 
(Chicago) 9 Aug., Young churches . . growing both Christ- 
ward and man ward. 

CliriJity (kri'sti). In Cbristy^s or Christy 
Minstrel’S, sometimes shortly Chrlstys. The 
name of a troupe of minstrels imitating ne^ocs, 
originated by one George Chiisiy of New York ; 
afterwards in popular use extended to any similar 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro 
melodies accompanied by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with dioll jokes. 

Hence Christy mlnstrslsy. 

1873 Miss Broughton III. 191 What are they?.. 
Who are they ? Are they Christy Minstrels T 1875 I^uskin 
P'ors Clav, VI. 13 You have all made Artificial Blacks of 
yourselves, and unmelodious Christya. Hallberger^s 

Jllust. Mag. 664 (Hoppe) Christy minstrelsy, .a rather un- 
classical but popular species of concert in America. 

dirOHiailhore. Biol, [in F. chrontophore.l 
A variant ofCHROMATUFHORB. 
i88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

C^iroixiaacope (kr^a*ma,skpup). optics, [irreg. 
f. Gr. colour 4 -aKovos observer.] * An in- 

strument invented by Liidicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of coloured rays of 
light* {Syd. Soc. Lex,\ 

(See Gilbert's Annalen XXXVI. iSto.) 

ClLromate (kr^u-m^it). Chrom. [f. Chrom- 
ium or Chrom-io 4 -ate 4 .] A salt of chromic 
acid ; e. g. chromate of leoii, Pb Cr O4, much used 
as a yellow pigment. 

The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called neutraif normal^ mono., or meta-chrvmates. Chrom- 
ates with two equivalents of the acid are called aeid^ bLy 
or di^kromates\ there are also hyperacid chromates or 
tri-chromates. 

18x9 Chili«bn Ess. Chem. Anal, eoo The chromate, the 
only one of these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Henry Elem. Chem, 11 . X9z Chromate of fead is found 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, 
Sc. (ed. 6) I. iv. 103 A solution of the yellow chromate of 
potash. 187a Watts Diet. Chem, I. 938 Hyperacid chrom- 
ate or Trichromate of Potassium, 
diroxnatio (kramse*tik), a, (and /A) Also 7 
oromatiok, 7-8 ohroxnatiqize. [ad. L. chrdmatic- 
us or Gr. ^hiefly in the musical 

sense), f. colour. Cf. ¥. chromatique,'] 

A. adj, I. Pertaining to colour. 

1 . Of or belonging to colour or colours; con- i 
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•towgphww. iN, XAnnmi 

vailing bua the whole chromatte $Qtia may he seea 
illustrated in the Ibliagi of plaata 
b. ChrmaHc aterratimi the non^oonwifeRod 
of the dlffeieat colouted coastltuenti ot white 

light to one focus, when refracted t3tfou|[h a lens 

(see Abebratioit 6) *, also called chrmesHe dieper^ 
sion. Chromatic fkneiiett: hen qwtiBjqi, Chrm^ 
otic printings printing from blocks or typee Inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Baawvnm OpHes i«. 166 . 80 The extrema red rays. • 
will he found to have their focus in « . the extreme violet 
rays, .will be reftaeted to a focus F much nearer the lens. . 
The distance FR is called thechromatlc abermtioa tihj 
OoiiNo & Pritchard Mierogr, 177 The second defect, 


)f colour, brightly or highly colonrfd. 

. in Daily Tel. 83 Dec., Magmlicently vMed 
axzlingly chromatic, now mellow. S876 J. Ellw 


colour to the surroundings td the creature which Is indi- 
rectly Che result of sight, t88t CAaruNTUa Miervecepe L 
13 The Chromatic error is scarcely pimj^ible, 

2 . Full of colour, 

1864 Sala 

tinu, now daxzUngly . .. 

Caesar in EgyPt 30 AIom the floor, Chromatic, tesselate 
with marbles rare. 1880 Print, 'trades ymL xxxi. 6 The 
cover still retains its rich chromatic character. 

t8. App. transl. Gr. xpuparmh^ Hn JRhetarie^ 
florid, elaborate, arlificiaP (Liddell A Scott). 

1651 Urquhart yewel Wka (t834> e9> Figurative expres- 
sions, whether, .paradiastolary, antipophoretick.cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition. 

4 . See quot. [cL ludore x, 45 Chromaticus, 
quia non confisnaitur, nee colortm mutat^ 

1636 Blount Glessogr,^ ChremaUck (chromaUous) that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changeth. 1678 in Phil- 
UPS. iTSt in Bailby. 

11 . Music, 

6. a. The name given to one of the three kinde 
of tetrachordt in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonic and the enharmonic, b. In modem 
music : Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale ; admitting notea 
which are marked with accidentals, and are not 
normal to the scale of the passage where they 
occur, but which do not cause modulation. 
Ckromaiie scale : a scale which proceeds by semltonrA 
Chromatie eesnitone : the intervsJ between a nom and the 
same note flattened or sharpened; eg. A— Af, Bb— B. 

Morlby Introd, Mus, AnnoL, Practii^l Musicke.* 
is of three kindes : DiatoHiestmf Chremmtieum. and Enhar* 
monieum, 1603 Holland Plutmreh'e Mar, 68a Agathon.. 
first brought up the Chroroaticke musicke. — Gloss,, Chrom- 
aticke Musicke, was soft, delicate and effeminate, ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinioa 
? 1630 Milton At Solemn Musich MS. readini 


ng (T.), IImmw 

haxra cbromatick jars Of sin that all our musick mars, sknn 
Plavford Shill Mus, iii. 35 The second Note .. made flat 
by the cromatick flat sign. s68o Butler Rem, (X759) 1* tSo 
His wild Irish and chromatic Tones* 1693 Shadwbll 
Volunteers in. (1730) IV. 4.(o Ah, that's fine, that’s chrom- 
atick : 1 love chromatick musick mightily. 1694 PhiL 
Trans, XVI II. 73 A Ring of Bells tuned to Chromatide 
Intervals. S74a Pope Dune, iv. 55 Chromatic tortures soon 
•hidl drive them hence, a 17O9 Burney Hisi, Mus, fed. a) 
1. i. 85 I'hc regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and minor tmrds. 1843 £. Holmes Meeart xx6 The 
* Crucifix us ' . . often displays chromatic harmony, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of the awful and sublime. 1881 
Macfarrbn Counterp, iil. s A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are intenpersed with the five inflected 
notes. 

b. transf of persons, etc. 

Z7ZZ Addison .V/M-r. No. aq F 13 Musick is not design'd 
to please only Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distii^ishing hsuah from disagreeable Notes. 1774 Foote 
in Ivestm, Mag, II. 376 From squeaking Monarchs and 
Chromatic Queens. .1 come. 

B. quasi-ifA 

+ 1 . Painting. The art of colouring. Obs, 

1603 Drydbn tr. Dufresnoy (J. (, The third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatick or colouring, 1^1 Btnt, 
Mag, II. 541 Zeuxis, .excelled all his cotemporanes in the 
ebromatique, or art of colouring. 

2 . Chromatics, The science of colour. 

C1790 Imison Sck. Art 1. 199 Optics .. consist of three 
parts, vie. Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics* 1870 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, i. 17 Sidereal chromatics have 
become a distinct branch of study. z88i Knowledge No. 5. 
98 A statement . . with respect to . . the solar spectrum . • 
set forth in ocher similar works upon chromatics. 

3 . pi. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 

1708 Kersey, Chromaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. 17 ^ T. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. III. 036 The 
ear with harKA cnromatics must be teas'd, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas'd. 1833 Athemeum x6 Nov. 76a, 

I pl^ the flute — she needs not my chromatics. 

tChroma'tioal, a, Obs, rare, [f. aa prec. 4 
-AL.] — prec. adj. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 486 (R.) Why among sundry 
kinds of musick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
enlargeth, and joyeth the heart, whereas the 
oontracteih and draweth it in. 
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CUumutioally (kr^moctilcftli), adv, [f, pree* 
4 -ltJ In a chromatic manner. 

WOLCOTT (P, Pindar} Odt w/am Odt Win. 1 . 401 
Molt lokom, most chromaticatly wiie 1 ilj^ T. ^orpsim 
in OfT^t CifV, Sf. Chem. 8z The central ipot n cnromatically 
iUuminated. iMg F»*ibii* Cremtiom tog The frontieni of 
a yellow kinadoai on a map are never chromatically invaded 
or ovenhadowed by the iplendoun of the nei^bouni^ 
blue empire. 

Cniro2iia*ticl8m« J/mkiV. [f. CHBoatano -k 
-IMM.] A chromatic expresiion, modulation, etc. 

tSrp C. H. Pamv in Grove Diet Afus. I. 673/9 Secular 
mude bad long diiplayed very free uac of chromaticunii 
■irailar to the modem style of writing. 

Chromatl'geaous, a,, var. fonn of Chboma- 
TOOXKOUB. i86e in Maths £x/e«. Imp. 

Cnuromiitill (kr^em&tin). DM. [£ Gr. 

Xpijftar^ colour + -IN.] Tissue which can be stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

188a Gilbuit in ypiU, Quek. Cl, Ser. 11. No. z. ts It is 
proposed to call thedenMr element which eagerly takes the 
colour ' Chromatin,* and the one which refuses it * Achro- 
matin.' s8Ba ViNia SacM Bot. 1. App. 946 He u of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of cnronuitin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

CShrixDmtiaMb (kiJu-mStiz'm). ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
XpvfMTiofi^s a colouring, dyeing, L 
to colour. Cf. F. eArematismeJ] 

1 . Natural colouring. 

STBS Bailbv, CJkrvoiatitm^ the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of anything. 1731 — II, ChromotUm (with Physi- 
cians)the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, etc. s88f in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

2 . Optics, Chromatic dispersion or aberration. 

J; Hogg Micrcie . 1. ii. (S667) 44 corrections of 
chromatisiB. sM Lockyei UtargaMing 193 The chromat- 
ism in one lens snail be corrected by the ocher. 

8 . - Chbomism. 

In mod. Dicta. 

ChronUlto- (krJu'mSto), before a vowel obro- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. colour, as 

in Ohxonato'oraoj, nonce -wd,^ a ruling class of 
a particular colour, e.g. of white men. Oliro- 
mato-ganoiui a. rath., generating or producing 
colour. OhgQ-ui atom a tablepay [Gr. iiera&xT- 
nuv to change one's point of view ; cf. ABLapav], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-blindness. 
OhroiaatopMU'dopaj [Gr. see- 

Cnuro'nutt^^ [Gr. •mpea seeing], 
colourea or chromatic vision. Cliro matopto-. 
Bictrj [see Optumeteb and -mxtrt], * testing the 
sensibility of the eye for colours’ {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 
(See also following worda) 
i8m Maueicb in Lt/e (1664) II. iii. 131 It will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or a Chromatocracy. i860 in 
Mavnk Exj^, Lex,, Chromatog^rmout . . applied to the 
hinctions of the derma. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Chromaie- 
genome diucues, diseases accompanied by discolorations of 
the skin. iS^S* Todd Cycl. AutU. iV. 1459/1 jUngken 
employs indifrerently the denominations of a ^romatopsy, 
chromatopseudopsy, and chro^cometablepsy. Ibid. JV. 
1460/9 We could never duoover in them any trace of chroma- 
topsradopsy.' 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 76 To asoenain 
whether tiie chromiatopsy might be due to an inequality in 
the sin of the pupils. 

Ohromxato^aph, v. nonce-wd. [f. Chro- 
HATO-, after photograph. "I trans. To represent in 
colours. 

s86o O. W. Holmes Prof, Brvak/.-t. viii, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed, and chromatographed, 
or done in colors. 

Chromatograpliy (krJamiygrafi). [f. 

Chromato- -I- -GRAPH V.] Description of colours. 

1731 Bailey II, Ckromato^^phy, a treatise of colours ; 
also the art of painting in colours. i8m G. Field (/i//r), 
Chromatography , or a Treatise on Gofers and Pigments, 
and their powersi in Painung. 

Ghromatology (krdkm&tp-lddxi). [f. Chro- 
HATO- + -LOGY.] The science of colours; the 
acientiBc investigation of colouring matters by 
spectrum analysis, and other modes of research. 

1846 in Worcester. s88i Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Compar- 
ative Ckromatoiogy, the relationship between colouring 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope. 

dtiomatoaieter (kroMmi^rm/'tox). [f. Chro- 
N ATO- + -tf ETBR .1 A measure or scale of colours. 

183s Henslow Descr, 4- Phys. Bot. 200 These may be 
arranged in a diagram term^ a Chromatometer. 1838 
Whewbll Hitt. Sc. Ideas I. 341 (L.) And thus, .the prism- 
atic spectrum of sunlight became, for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. 

eShromatophore (kr^«‘miitd(Ib*j). Physiol. 
Also -phor. ff. Chbomato- 4 Gr. ^opos bearii^ 
bearer.] A pigmcnt-ccll, ptmssing contractile 
processes, contained in the skin of many animals 
£sp. applied to those of the Cephalopoda, which 

r ietr contraction and change of shape cause a 
ge of colour in the skin. 

1864 Wksstbe cites Dana. b8m Rollbstom Amdm. Life 
Introd. ^ [In Cephalopoda], The tegumentary system is 
distinguished . . by the presence of chromatophorea sl^3 
MrvART Elem. A oat. xii. 488 We may find (e.g in tne 
Chameleon) cutaneous structures tenuM chromatophores, 
which are little sacs containing piraent of various colonn 
and each with sn aperture, which when open allowR the 
colour to appear. z88x Mivart in Nature No. 615. 336 In 
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tnmt wbkli ore kept alive in darit plaeea, the Made chroan* 
lophores are espaaded, end ooniequently such spedmeai 
are very dark<oloBred 

Hence 01 mMBRto*phoroBBA.^ bearing chromtto- 
phores. 

z88s in Syd. Soe, Lex, 

OhrwnatO'Boepr, ^'Hic examination of the 
colour of bodies ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
ChrOBUltOBplMM (krde'm&tdsnoj). Astrgn. 
[f. CHBOK ATO- 4- SpHEB^ - CBBOlfOSPHXRB. 

1871 Pluxritm Z. 4 f 8 /.SV. 97 The objectionable word rArvma- 
ephere (for ckromatosphere) ^lould be replaced by siorrec. 

Prof. Young in H. Wenen Beer. As/rvu. v. 87 With 
some bright streamers low down hear the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence €nivomatoap]ie*zlo a. 

187a pRor. Youmo in Proctor Orbs aroupsd as 309 Chro- 
matospherie matter (red hydrogen in this case). 

€ 2 iroilUltrop 6 (krJ«*m&treep). [irreg. f. Gr. 
Xpw/ta colonr 4- -rpov-or turning.] A magic-lantern 
slide consisting of two superpo^ circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in front of the other. 

s86o in Maynx Expos. Lex, e 186s }. Wyldb in Circ. 
Sc. I. 64/9 Chromotropes are . . two pictures so arranged 
that they may revolve over each other on a common centre. 
»f 745 r: LommeVs Light 98 PhantasiiiMoric representation, 
dissolving views, chromatropes. 1876 E. W. Clark Life in 
Japan 175 After various well-known scenes . . interspersed 
with curious revolving chromatropes. 

Chroiliatro*pOBOOpa. [f. as prec. -i- Gr. 
-CBoir-of observer.] [See quot.) 

1881 NeUure XXIV. tso The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apertures, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed. By degrees the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On suddenly putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the complementary colours come 
out with great brightness, and purity. The instrument is 
named a wromatroposcope. 

Ohromatype : tee Chromotypb. 

ClirOIM (krJum). Chem. [a. F. chrome, f. 
Gr. X 9 ^y^ colour; to called by Vauquelin, 1797, 
from the brilliant colours of its compounds,] 

L The name originally given to the metal 
Chbokiuv. 

1800 Med. Jrnl III. 173 Cit. Vauquelin . . on a new 
metallic acid s^ich he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
. . it had the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. ^ This proiierty, 
and that of producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the name of 
ckrOnte, s8e8 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 960 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome ; and the ruby 
from the acid. s8^ G. Pori er Porcelain 4 077 The 

protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass. .Chrome is the natural colouring matter of 
the precious emerald. 1837 J. M acculloch Proofs A ttrib. 
God 111 . xlv. x8s The existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 
1871 Hartwig Suhterr.W. xxxi. 385 Chrome, like cobalt, 
is used chiefly as a pigment. 

2 . Applied to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained from chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
lemon chrome. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as chrome alum, a double 
sulphate of chromium and an alkali-mctal, iso- 
morphous with common alum ; chrome colour, 
a colour prepared from a salt of chromium ; 
chrome gireen, (g.) the sesqnioxide of chromium 
(Cr, O,), much used as a pigment ; also (^.) ap- 
plied to a pigment made by mbtiog chrome yel- 
low with Prussian blue ; o^omo iron ore (also 
called chrome iron-stone, chrome iron, chrome ore, 
chromate of iron, chromite), the most abundant 
ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of chromic 
oxide (Ctj Oa") and ferrous oxide (Fc O) ; chrome 
ochre, an argillaceous mineral containing chromic 
oxide (Cr, O9) ; chrome orange, chrome red, 
pigments prepared from the dibasic chromate of 
lead ( 3 Pb O, Cr Og) ; chrome yellow, the neutral 
chromate of lead (Pb Cr O4), used as a yellow 
pigment ; also attrib. 

1879 Watt.s Did. Chem, I. 934 With Prussian blue it 
[chrume-yellcw] forma a green 'mixture, called *chrome- 
^cen, or green cinnabar. Ibid. I. 949 Chromic oxide. . 
forming one of the roost permanent greens, called chrome- 
men. 1869 Roscok Elem. Chem, 945 *llie chief ore is 
^chrome Ironstone, acompiound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Iron. 1803 Jameson Min. II. 593 •Chrome ochre. 
1819 Blackm. Mag. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 
pigment called •chrome yellow or chromate of lead. 1839 
Todd CycL Anat. V. 569/9 The chrome-yellow colour of 
the walls. 

diroillic (krJa'mik), a. Chem. [f. CHROifE + 
-TO. Cf. F. chromique^ Of or belonging to 
chromium ; containing chromium in chemical 
combination. Applied in Chem. to compounds 
in which chromium combines as a triad, as chromic 
iron — chrome iron ore; chromic chloride Cx^C\^\ 
chromic oxide Cr^ Og ; chromic acid or chromic \ 
anhydride QsO^. 

i8m tr. Lagrat^e Chem, I. 389 The chromic acid has ! 
an orange-rod belw, widi a pungent and metallic taste, 
1844 Dana Min. 445 Chromic iron occurs only in imeiitine j 
rocks. iSteRoscox A/am.CAeM. 946 Chromium Dicnloride, 1 
is obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic 


chloride, ita tr. VogePs Chem. Light idv. 9i| Theplioi» 
chemistry ofchromic combinations. 

OhrtMMifiirou (kromififrai), a. [f. Cbboic- 
ZUM 4 * -TittouA.] Yielding chromium. 

188s Nature XXIV. 04 Two chromlferous minorala. 
Chvoaibn (fcrde'mis’m). Sot. Tf. Gr. 
colour + -IRM. Cf. F. chfvmispse.j Abnormal 
excess of coloration in plants. 

M81 in J^. Soe. Lex. 

Cbroa^te (krd*undit). Chem. and Afin. [L 
Chbohb or Crbom-ium + -ite.] 
a. Chem. A compound of s^uioxlde of chroni* 
ium 0|) with the protoxide of another metaL 
Hence D. JIfin. Name for chrome iron ore (see 
Chboxb 3). 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 61 Dr. Thomson Is disposed 
to consider it as x bichxomite of iron. ibid. 11 . 64 It 
impears to be doubtful whether any compounds ujAst 
that can properly be called chromites, ste Dana Mm. 
433 Chromite. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem, 1. 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, foiming compounds of the 
form M" O . Cr.s Os or M*' Cr. i 0 «, s^ch may be calM 
chromites. The best known of thero compounds is 
chrome-iron ore, in which, however, part of the chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium aud sometimas by 
iron. 

Ohroaiilllll (krdumi/fm). Chem. [Latinized 
form of the b rench name chrome, on the ordinajy 
type of names of metals in -lUM.j A metallic 
element, symbol Cr, not occurring in the free 
state, discovered by Vauquelin in 1797. It is 
remarkable for the brilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its oompounds. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 951 The metal called 
chromium. r8sa Sir H. Davy Cmwi. /’ai/m. 463 Chromium 
is a white brittle metal, requiring an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds iL 49 Resides sodium, 
the sun*s atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metal.s. 

attrib. 1869 KoacoE Elem. Chem. 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide. 

CUiromo- (krJu-in^). 

1 . Chem. Combining form of CHBOMroM, as in 
chromO‘Carbon, -chloride, -cyanotyfe, -glucose, etc. 

*« 4 S y'ear Bk, of Facts 934 To distingui^ it from the 
cyauotype process of Sir John Hcrschcll. .Mr. Hunt pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1B64 Reader »6 Mar. 
393/3 I'he chromo carbon prints were transferred to zinc. 
1873 tr. VopeVs Chem. Light xv. 961 If a pi^ent impres- 
aion — that is a chrumo-glucose-picture— is produced on glass. 
1870 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
h^rogen, or chromo-tartaric acid. 

2 . Shortened form of Chkubato- [f. Gr. xpStya, 

Xpiffsoros colour, cf. Gr. %oki>xpo>pos 

dy/Miifiarot, itoKvXfdoparos^tKi:.'] , asin Chro 'mohlABt 
[Gr. fiXaorbs sprout, germ ], ' a variety of connective 
tissue corpuscles found under the skin aud in the 
parenchyma of B.itiachia, Mulhisca, Annelida, 
and some fishes. It possesses ramified processes, 
and contains a black pigment * {Syd. Soc. Ixx.). 
Ohromcuotor [see -meter. Cf. Chromato- 
-metbr], an instrument for determining by means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores.' 
Ohro mophuio [Gr. -tparifs apj^earing. showing], 

' a generic term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retina of animals where they are held in solution 
by a fat ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Chro’inophore [Gr. 

bearing, bearer], see quot. and cf. Chiioh- 
OOBN. Chromophoto'grRrp^v a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in thcirnatural 
colours. Ohromopbo toUthograph, a photolitho- 
graph produced in colours. Chro'mophyll, Bot. 
fGr. ipbWov leaf, after chlorophyll'^, the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chromopto’m«t«r. [Cf. Chbohatoptoketby], 
*an instrument for determinirig the sharpness of 
the colour sense in man ’ Seek Lex.). Hence 
Ohromoptome'trloal a. 

1876 S. Nens. Museum Catat, No. 3790 Weber*« Photo 
and Chromometer. s8gp A thenmum 3 Apr. 444/1 An inatra- 
mant which he has deidmied for nukiog accurate deteroun- 
ationR of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which 
he has given the name of a * chromometer '. 1883 Landois 
ft Sterling Human Phys. II. 963 In the cones are the 
pigmented oil g lobules, the so-called ' chromophanes *. 1879 
Watts Diet. Chem. Vlll. 1. 696 The body whose ^esenoe, 
in conjunction with a ealt-forming mnp, determines the 
po-sflCKsion of tinctorial power, may be conveniently called 
a chromophere. S88a American 111 . 96s A succeMful 
chromophotolithograph of the old vellum arawing. 188a 
Academy 4 Feb. 77 The chlorophyll . . is fading Mfore . . 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace cmlla collectively 
chromophyll. 1676 ^ Kens.uMuseum Catal, No. 3791 
Webe/s Cbromopsometrical Tables. 

Chromo (krjwmp). Colloquial diortening of 
Cbromolithoobaph. (In use shortly after 
Also in comb. 


1888 Daily News 27 Nov., The six cbromo-fhcslmfles of 
water-colour paintings are now lying before me. 1874 
P. Ltslids lliuti. Newspr. ro OcL 79 (Hoppe), Selling oiir 
new maps, pictures, chromos. Z87S Prmfing Times tg 
Jan. ' Louis Prang*, Mr. Prang [boiii ¥897] was the first to 
awly..the designation of ^chromos*, bidag an abbrsviatioa 
of^ chromoUthographs • 



(Iw»« 1 »« 8 €B). [tCAOMO>S + 
^w.l_ vSee qsoti.) 

, *M Thuoicmou Urln§ 398 Th« diranomn of indiso- 

Dtct, C Mtm, y ilr t M Tile compound which raqalm 
•nty th« preamcoof a mt-fortning group to convwt it into 
• dywtnff ca kd a cHraiaogen (thui NOi it tbo 

chromophore ^ nitramlina and nitroi^ciiotp and nitrabcn- 
aeMiathairchramogoni. t88o .S>df. Z^jr., CArwim«; 
a fom torm for a jwpppMd vegMable eokniring SStm 
which u acted upon by acidt and in produong rad. 


yellow, or giwen tmca 
Hence mxoBu>ffc*Hio a. 
enuromogra]^ (krd«'m<9j|>mf ). [f. Cbsomo- 2 

+ -OBaPu.^ 

1 1. A picture in colonr ; 7 a chromolithograph. 
s 88 ^ Reaim 14 June 6 Mr, Day. .b about to reproduce the 
drawingt in full tue chromograph. 

2 . An apparatus for multiplying copies of written 
matter, in which aniline dye is tued instead of ink. 

The writing b trenifcrrad to the lurface of a geUtinoue 
•ubttance, whence many ooplet can be ti^en on paper by 
preeture, without further application of the pigment. 

iMo WkUeUtee^e Almameck 330/3 Under tne head of the 
'chromograph* there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenbnt apparatus for reproducing manuscripts, 
plans, etc. 

Hence Ohromornph p., to copy by means of 
the ehromomph. 

Med. The Ezaimnation papers will be chromographed 
from the examiner’s copy. 

ChroTnoUth. Short for CBBOHOLiTHoaiiAPii. 
[So F. chrotnolithc^ 

1884 £. £. Halb Fortums Racket iv. 37 A chromoUth 
of the mosque at Dellii. 

Hence Ohromolitlilo a. 

184^ Proc. Soe. Anti^. I. aa (D.) An impression of a 
drawing on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed Chromolithic. s8m H. Wamrn Recr. Aetren. iii. 
m The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
fithic plate. 

Ohromolithograpli GcrJnmpliVgraf), sh. 
[f. Chboho- a i- LiTiioouAPH.] A picture printed 
in colours from stone. Also attrib, 
s88e Sai. Rev. IX. 438/^a In future all the Chromo-Iitho> 
naphs will be executed in Germany. 1869 Koscob Elem, 
Ck^ s86 The general appearance of the solar spectrum . . 
is seen by reference to the chromolithograph plate. 1870 
Ei^. Meek. 7 Jan. 404/j In 1850 Messrs. Hanharts produced 
their first chromo>lUhomph. 1873 tr. VogeVs Ckem. Ligkt 
XV. 349 If it is wished to make a chromo<lithQgraph of a 
painted picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone 
tor almost every colour must be prepared. 

So 01iroiiioU*tliogrBpli v. irans., to print in 
colours from stone ; 01i«omdlit]io‘grsipli«r ; 
QtoomoUthoirrft'pldLo a. 

1845 Ari Jml. Mar. 67 Chromo-lithographic illustra- 
tions. sSfo Ibid. Aug. 962 These prints are executed . . in 
chromo-litnographic colouring, invented by Professor Zahn 
in xBxB, and practically applied since 1837. 1863 Thorndury 
Turner 1 . 341 It [the Tdmdraire] has also been chromo-litho- 
graphed. 1883 Atkenmnm 34 Nov. 674/a A highly finished 
coloured pbte . . drawn from nature . . and cnroino-litho- 
graphed. 

Cnromolithograpl&y (krjan)/7,ii})p-grSfi). 
[mod. f. Chboho- 2 + J.tthogbafht. (Named 
ckronio-lUhographie by M. Godefroi Engelmann 
of Miilhausen in 1837.)] The art of printing in 
colours from stone. 

2839 A rt JmL July 98 Printing successively, from several 
stones, the different hues requisite to produce a coloured 
impression; thb is called chromalithography. 1845 Ibid. 
Mar. 67 The example of chromo-lithograpny which accom- 
panies the article. 1868 Daily Hews 37 Kov., Arrange- 
ments . . for the multiplication of a number of hu pictures 
by chromolithography. 

Chromoli*thotiiit. rare. The colouring or 
tinting of a chromolithograph. 

x88x Kuskin Levis Meinie 1 . lii. 91 The lithof^phs by 
Dressier, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lichotiiU) poor. 

Ohromophane, -phyll, etc. : see Chromo- 2. 
CliromOBphara (krju'm^isn*i). Astron. [f. 
ChBOMO- a -hSPHKBR. 

The form of thb word has been objected to in favour of 
chremaioiphere. But although the latter shows the usual 
Greek type of compounds from sbs. in -/la, -iiar-, the short- 
ened form was also used : ^ e. g. the compounds in mrsp^ 
for airtpMare-, also those in not v 4 aro-.] 

The red gaseous envelope round the snn, outside 
the photosphere, 

SMlmr ckromespkerti the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round a star. 

aSn (19 Nov.) Lockykr In Pkil. Trans. CLIX. 430 The 
continuity of this envelope, which 1 propose to name the 
Chromosphere, a name suggested by Dr, Sharpey. 1869 
Roscob Elem. Ckem. sB8 Hydrogen is found, .surrounding 
tlto luminous portions of the sunA body as a sone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere. iM Huxley 
Ph^siegr. XXL 367 Above the luminous photosphere b an- 
other envelope known as the chromosphere. 1879 ^ bwcomb 
& Holobk Astron, 304 The chromosphere or sierra. 
ChrOBIOfiphaxiC (kr^m^isfe'rik), 0. [f* prec. 
4- - 10.1 Of or^rtaining to the chromosphere. 
18^ (14 Apr.) Locxvbr in Piyc.^ R^ S. XVII. 416 Stars . . 
may. .nave their chromospheric light radiated from beyond 
the limb, tiht tr. Sckelletit S/ectr.Anai. Af^ 439 Cato- 
lo^e of chromoBi^eric lines. 1878 N bwcoms Pop. A stron. 
III. ii. 178 Hydrogen and other chromospheric gases. 
OhMIttOtyM (kr^'m^taip)* Also ohroma- 
tjrpa. PhUogr, [1 Chboho - 1 + tiSwos type.] A 


SOS 

proQfili for obtsliifBg by idm»8 of 

paper sensitized by b salt Of 3irmidam \ a pictare 
psoduoed by this pfooess. Also etHrik^ 
a8«i R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit. Aaaoc.) in YoesrM* ef 


the use of any of the sahs of rixromium, tS^ J. SoosnsN 
in Orrs Cire. Se. Chem. S5 Other prooeises . . described 
under the names of. .Chromotype, Chiyeotype, Cyanotype. 
Okro:me8FPO*anvliF» €2uro*mot!ji^» printing 
hi oolonrs. 

185s Repts. of furtesy Gt. RsekUt. 403 Chromotypy, or 

E rintiiv in cofourSi Ibid. 688 M. G. Siibermann, <u Stras- 
urg, for his Chromo-typography. 

CdlTOmou (krdtt mas), a. Chem. [f. Chbohb 
+ -ODS.] Of or pertaining to chromium : applied 
to compounds in which it combines as a dyad. 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem, II. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
acid). 1873 WiLLiAMBOH Chem. | 187 Chromous oxide is 
analogous in its salts to ferrous oxide. Ibid. | r8o Chromous 
chloride CrOi. 

Ghromozwlograiphj ^kr^utmPiEoilpgr&fi). [f. 

CHRtiHo- 2 4- AYLOGBAPur.] Printing in colours 
from wooden blocks. 

*»7 Q. R. Tan. xo8 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
series or blocks printed in succession, was derived from 
China. 1887 Ainenseum sd Feb. 994/1 Chromo-xylography 
—in which the Japanese alcc^etber surpass us to this day. 
So Ohromosy logwaiplE, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

x868 H ARTWiQ ipiiUS The Tropical World . . with 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 173 Woodcuts, 
t ChrO'iailla. Ohs. [f. Gr. colour 4 - 

Ckrj matter.] ^(^hbohophtll. 

_ 1835 Linolbv Introti. Bet. (i848> I. Chromule, which 
b the fluid colouring matter of plmxts. xiTO Bbntley Bet. s8. 

Chron^ ' krdta*mi),0. [t. C hbohb + -t.] Abound- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chrome. 

m3 Harpeis Mag. Mar. 538/z Rugs with chromy land- 
sems. 

Chronal (krj»*niil>, a. ran [mod. f. Gr,xp^>'-m 
time 4* -AL.] Of or relating to time. 

1873 Eng. Surnames 11. 93 We. .have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon snmames,_ geographical, 
topoBimhical . . chronal . . and historical. i8ii Linn. .Kec. 
yml. AX. S27 Chronal Segregation b Segregation arising 
from the relations in which the oiganii 


oiganism stands to times 
[ad. mod.L. cAron-ana^ 


and seasons. 

Chron-ft-nagraiii. 

gramma : see Anagbah, and Chrohograh.] An 
anagram of a chronogram, expressing the tame date. 

1613 (title) Anagram mata et Chron-anagrammata Rej^, 
nunc primum in hfic formfi in lucem emissa. .LondinL Kx- 
cudebat Gulielnius Stansby. iMs J. Hilton Ckavnagr. I. 
14 The next b a chron-anagram on the death of ftince 
Henry Frederick, son of James I, each making the amount 
of the date of hb death — 1613, hb age— x8, the day of No- 
vember -6, and the hour — 6, total 1643. 

Chrone, obs. form of Crone. 

Chronio (krp-nik), a. Also 7 obron^qne, 7-8 
oliTOiiiok(e. [a. F. chronique ad. L. chronicus, a. 
Gr. xpoNiN-df, of or concerning time, f. xp^vos time ; 
see also -to. In late L., cArmteus was extended by 
the physicians to qualify diseases (sense 3), for 
which the Gr. word was xp^^oe. Caelins Anreli- 
anns wrote a work De Morbis acutis et chnmkis.'l 
1 1. Of or relating to time ; chronolomcal. Obs. 

Broughton Corruption Relig 96 Inere was no 
Chronique observation in record before Eratosthenes, .com- 
piled one. 

2. Of diseases, etc. : Lasting a long time, long- 
continned, lingering, inveterate ; opposed to acute. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 391 These Iona diseases which be 
called Chronique. 1635 H. Vauohan Si lex Scint. 11. 193 
Chronic pains, which surely kill, though slow. 1768 J C. 
Smyth in Med. Commun. II. 174 The diseaiie . . becomes 
more or less acute or dironic. 1813 T. Thomson Lect. 
Inf am. isS Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, but, 
in some instance*), by a or apparent absence of the 
conuitulional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 
usually accomi^nied. i8g8 J. Martineau Ckr. aao 
Pestilence, which had become chronic in Italy, 
b. So with invedid, and the like, 
s^ A. Combe Physiol, Digestion (ed. 4^ 198 Chronic in- 
valids and persona of a delicate habit of body. i86x Emer- 
son Soc. ^ Solit. Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 131 The chronic 
valetudinarian. 

8. tramf. Continuous, constant. 
i860 Mill Repr. Govt. <1865) 30/x A state of chronic revo- 
lution and civif war. 1864 Limnefs Trial 11 . iii. v. 44 M ost 
women have a chronic horror of anything resembling a court 
of justice. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidem viil 143 Chronic doubts 
reauire chronic relieving. 

4. stibst. M Chronic invalid, sufTerer, etc. 
s886 Pall Mall G. x8 Aug. xi/a We question whether the 
late donor intended hb aanmorium to be filled with chronics. 

t ChrO’lllcabl^ Obs. Only in 4 oronlo- 
able. [pFob. in OF., f. croniquUr to chronicle.] 
Deserving of being chronicled. 

14x7 City Let. in Ruey Lend, Mem. (x868) 660 The noble 
k n^ nthime in your cronicahle excellence aproeued. 
ubroniofll (krpmikkl), a. Also 7 oronloal(l, 
ohronioalL [f. as Chbokio 0. 4- -al L] 

1 1. Of or relating to verbal tense. Ohs, 

1530 Palsor. 93 The frenehe tonge nseth never augmenta- 
tion neythes chmical nor sillaHcal in theyr fyrst sillables. 
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JX. m Aooordins to the pe^ifoi ' 

chronical measure b a Mastka, or rainy sAea 
8 . OfdiseMe: •Chbohic a, 

HasTWaigHtCEmaci, Krwri 
sorts of diseasMif shafpe and cnronksall. rtf* Omm /Jfiw. 

Trade (ed. 4) 184 Desperate and Miite dbeas® a 

chronicaJ. 1780 Golimm. Mise. <1837) III. 


The 


diseostti of the poor . . were mostly chronl^. ffl| W. 
Saunders ilf/M. Waters 196 Afflicted wlth^a chronical diOr- 
rhosa, etc. s8t7 Colbridob Bieg* •***•• dba as O t 

changing into chronical, 

b. iremsf, 

Mabvbl Reh, Transp. II. 93 Chmnlcal NegJIgenoe 
and Ignorance. i68s H, Morb Amsoi. Clasmils Lux 0 , 
33 Those seven Chronical Sleepers that slept in a Cave from 
Dedus hb time to the reign of Theodoahis junior. 
CdirOlliOfoUy (krirnikUi), cuht, [f. pvec. 4 - 
-liY ^.] In a chronic manner; Invcterately. 

s8s 4H. MiLLBa SeA 4 Sekm. (x838>8 Health ebronieany 
delicate, il^ H. SrBNCia Data Etmes vl. 86 £acli mvaga 
tribe, chroniwly hostile to neighboring tribeR* 18I4 Seu* 
Rev. 3 Feb. 145 To replenish a chronically empty puna, 
t Ohronioalness. Obs, [f. prtc. 4 - -XEaa.] 

1731 BKxvKtCkrvniealmeUt the facing of long co n tinenc e . 

vnA i" 

Caronioi^ (kroni’siti). [f. Chbomio 4 ^ •itt.] 
Chronic quality or condition (of disease). 

i86x Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 67^ In mop^on to the 
chronicity^of its development. 18^ A. Hamilton Abrv. 
Dis, R05 The tendency, .b towards chrenicity. 
Cbroilicld (krp‘nikT),rA Forms ; 4oroaykl«9 
-ikle, -eole, kronykele, 4-6 cronyole, 5 
oronyoull, -kylcle, ( 5 ^.) corny kyl, oronikllC 
-ool, 5-6 oronokle, -aolo, 6 orownyolc, *aole, 
oronioklll, ohronaole, -iokle, 6- obtralolc. 
[M E. cronikUy ’■ykle^ a. AF. crmicle - OF, eramque, 
see Chboniqdb. Here and in some other words, 
the non-etymologicsl and non-phonetic -tele may 
have been due to association with words snch as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spelling with ch dates to the Renascence. 

(Occsaional spellings crewnMe^ -aele in 16th c., appw to 
imply a (anciM connexion with crown, as in occasional 
med.L. coronicula. Sc writers often had a form comiele)\ 

1 . A detailed and continuous register of events 
in order of time ; a historical record, esp. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 
treatment, or any attemM at literary style. 

1303 R. Brunnb Hasidl. synne 9330 Yn ^ Kronykebs 
hyt ys wryte. e 2330 — Cknm. (xSxo) 248 pei brouht |ie 
crooykles, faat wer in Scotland Mgbf Trbvum Higden 
(Rolls) 11 . 77 (Mfttz.) Broker Ranulf .. compiled and made 
\nB present cronicle. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 104 Oonycle or 
cronykylle, cronica, kistoria. xeMn Caxton Cknm. Eng. cii. 
85 Aobots, Pryours, & men of relygyon wryten the lyues k 
the dedes of Iq^nges. .And therof made grete bokes and leta 
oUle hem cronycl^ im Lvndxb A v Pmpymgo sx x The Croo- 
ecklis to knew 1 Che eitoorte. 1541 Basnbs Was. (1573; 186/1 
Out of Autenticke crownyclea. igsS Eobn Decades fr hid, 
(Arb.) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. 1707 Swift 
Gulliver II. i. 99 Recorded forever in the chronicles of that 
empire. 1841 DTsrabu Amen. Lii, (1867) 946 Chronicles 
were written when the science of true hbtory had yet no 
exUtence. 1867 Siubbs Ben^icts Chron. PreC ix. 

1397 Shake, r Hen. IV. nr. iv. xsfi The old folke (Times 
doting Chronicles). 1606 — TV. A Cr. iv. v 909 Let me 
embrace thee [Nestor] good old Chronicle, Thou hast so 
long walk’d hand in hand with time. 1794 Sullivan View 
Hat, V. tax The progress and Improvement of society, .is a 
chronicle of inestimable value. iSsi Bvrqn Sara. 11. L 
(x868) 360 llie Stan, Which are your chronidea 

2 . spec. Chronicles ; name of two of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. 

S 83 S CovKRDAUt, The first hoke of the Crooicles, called 
Paraupomenon. 3764 T. H. Croker, etc. Diet. Arts av.. 
In effwt, the.. chroniclcR are an abridgement of sacred 
hbtory to die return of the Tews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII, 139/9 Exm . . is supposed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronidea 

8. gen. A record, register, narrative, account. 
c 1380 WvcLiF Sel. ITAx.IlI. m Lesyngis, fablb and veyn 
cronyclb, 1613 Shakr. Hen. VIIL l ii* 74 ignorant Tomnies, 
whicn neither know My facultim nor person, yet will be 
The Chronicles of my doing. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc . Ser. b 
Byron 316 The long chronicle of iu manifold experiences. 

b. Hence : A fluent title of news^pers, e. g. 
The Daily Chronicle^ Weekly Chronicle, etc. 

4 . altrib. and Comb., as chroniclt’sheet, •writer, 
1377-87 Holinshbo Chron. I* Wx The common opinion 
of our cnronicle-writersb 1837 Sis F. Palgrave Merck, 4 
Friar i. Our chronicle sheet which himgs in the refectory. 

Cliroiliole (krp-nik*!), v. [f. prec.] To enter 
or record in a chronicle. 

a 1440 Sir Eglam. ism In Rome thyt ffcste cronyculd ys. 
c 1483 Dighy My St, (1883) ill. X3S9, 1 wyll have cronekyllyd 
^ ^er and pe reynne. 1381 MULcastbr Positions xxxvul 
(1887) xyx, I beleeue that . .which b cronided of them. 1798 
Southey Oceas, Pieces xi, Whose obscurer name No pnmd 
historian’s page will chronicle. i88f I, Russell Haigy 
Introd. 9 We do not write the tdstory or a nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings, 
b. gen. To put on record, to legister. 



CHBONIOLSB. 


oHBOiroLoons. 


■460 Pol. RoL 4’ L. Poemt fz866) x6 Now shall oore trmon 
be cornicled for evar. iMi Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 41 He 
that U so vdced by a t^le, Me thinkes should not be 
chronicled for wise. 1604 — Otk 11. i. t6z To suckle Fooles, 
and chronicle small Beerc. 1781 Cowpbr Lett. 6 Oct.» There 
is nothing agreeable, in being chronicled for a dunce. t866 
Liddon Bam/t. Lect. viiL (1875) 489 Christ's victory is 
chronicled . . in the conventional standard of modem society. 

Hence Ohronioled ppl. a , ; Ohro nioling vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

s8e6 Scott WecHst. iii, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 1863) 'II. iv. i. x68 
Genealogical chroniciings of earlier periods. i86a D. Wil* 
SON HreK Man L (1865^ 8 Chronicled memorials of an older 
. .civilisation. Athenaum 34 Oct. sa^j/z There is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. 

Chroniolar (krp'nikbi), sb. Forms : 4 oroni- 
ouler, 4-5 -youler, 4-6 oroniolor, 5 oronykler, 
6 ohronooler, 6- ohroniol^r. [f. CuBONioiiB v. 
+ -ER 1.] A writer or compiler of a chroniclei a 
recorder of events. 

1387 TaRviHA Higden <RoIls> I, 5 Thro the dili- 

S ence of croniclers. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne (iBSy 46 
lermanus . .was a Croniclere of Cristis cyme. 1559 Myrr. 
Mag.^ IVorcester v, They be unwurthy the name of Croni* 
clers. 1600 Shaks. A. V, L. iv. i. 105 The foolish Chrono* 
clers of that age. a 1839 Psabd Poems (1864) 11. 108 Some 
aged chroniclers record Her hopes, her virtues, and her 
tomb. 1875 JowBTT Plato (ed. a) 1. 338 Plato was not, like 
Xenophon, a chronicler of facta. 
fig. 1830 J. G. Stuott Brit Introd., The peasant. . 
regards it at once as his chronicler and landmark. 1836 Kanb 
Arct. Exfh 1. xxxl 433 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 
winter’s progress. 

t Oluromolar, v. Ohs. rare, [f. prec.] To 
chronicle. Hence Ohroniolering ppl. a. 

t66e Fullbr H^ortkies, Lincolmh. 11. 155/a Out of an 
Anonymal Croniclering Manuscript. 

t Ghro*]liolist. Obs. rare^^, [f. Chboniole 
+ -IST.] A chronicler. 

i6ao Shelton Quix. IV. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclUt. 
t Chroni^na. Obs, Forms: 4-5 oronlque, 
K -yque, -yke, 5-6 •ike, 6 ohronlk, 7 ahronique. 
[a. OF. croniqui^ ad. med.L. cronicat chronica, ~m 
a chronicle, from L. chronica^ ^orum pi., a. Gr. 
Xpoutted annals {also chronology), lit. * things ’ or 
* matters of time \ f. xp^v^ time.] A chronicle, 
narrative of events in order of date. 

c 1386 Chaucbb Nun's Priest’s T. 388 If a Rethor couhe 
fiiire endite He in a Cronique mighte saufly write As for a 
souereyn notabilite, 1393 Gowbe Con/. 1. 67, I find en- 
sample in a croniaue. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 933/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued ixxxviii ycre. 1338 Pilgr, Tale 85 
in Thynne A nimadv. 79 'Phe cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could rehers^ 1380 Rolland Crt. yenus 1. 398 In 
Chronik and Scriptour. 187s L. Addison IVest Barbary 74 
(I'odd) The best chronique that can be now compiled. 

Chronique, obi. form of Chronic a. 
Chroailt (krpmist). rare, [f, Gr, xP^y-or 
time + -IST.] A chronologer. 

tBja A thenerum 14 May 639 The Chronists dependent on 
Eusebius. 

Chronooler, obs. form of Chronioleb. 
Iichrono'orator. (Iny-^ator.) [Gr. 
XpovoHpdrojp,^ Astral. A rulcr of time, 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxi. 733 The Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are all one. ^ s86a 
hzwiH A stroH. Ancients A writer, .creating or annihilat- 
ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen ; he becomes, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Chronogram (krp*n< 9 rgrsi&m). [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpdv^QS time + ypafifia a writing, f. ypaefrotv to write, 
Cf. F. chrotio^rumme.] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguished by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

* Thus, in z666, when a day of national humiliation waa 
appointed in the expectation of an engagement between the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet issued in reference 
to tne fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page : ‘ LorD haVe MerCTe Vpon Vs '. It 
will be seen that the total sum of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
data z666* {Athenmum No. a868«. 

i8si ButTON Anat, Mel. 11. ii. iv. ^1676) 179/a Ho may . . 
make . . Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names. 1603 R. Tiboalb {title s Pax Vobis. A Congratu- 
latorie Poem . .and some other Chronoipams. 1640 Shirlry 
Humorous Court.\\.id, Now you can make chronograms. 1711 
Addison Sheet. No. 6ox F 6. 1781 Harris Philol. Enquiries 
(xBaiI 530 Chronograms, .were not confined to initial letters 
. . me numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters by being written 
in capitals. s88a J. Hilton Chronograms 1. Prof. 5 The 
word Chronogram is said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to the King of Poland in X575. Ibid, 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram Chat every 
npmerical letter in the sentence must be counted, 

Chronogrammatio (krpm^grfimaetik), a, [f. 
prec., and Gr. ypaiAftaniebt from ypd/Jtpia : ace •la] 
Of or pertaining to a chronogram. 

s8r8 in Wbbrtbr. i88b J. Hilton Chronograms I. 458 
The title-page is printed in great letters, black and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic. xfiSa Aikotumm 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing ^ronogrammatic legends. 

ChronogrammaTioal, a. rm prec. 

a 1688 Howell (J.) * Gloria lausque Deo, smCLorVM In 
saseVU sunto.' A chronognunmatical verse, which includes 


outL) xiz/x The chronogram- 
to give the year or our 


m 

not only this year 1680, but numerical letters enough to 
reach above a thousand years farther. 

Hence ClhEoiiogv»aiaB*tleBUj ath, 

s^s Wood Ath, Oxon. II. ixx (R.) These Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed . .some like pillars, some circular, some 
chrono-grammatically. 

CJironogrraunatiBt (krpmfgrsemfttift). [f. 
Cubonoobam, and Gr. ypafApLaTtar/it from ypdp4M : 
•ee -I8T.] A maker of chronogram.^, 

1708 Addison Dial. Medals iii 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to be a great Chronogrammatist sypi- 
1804 D'lsRAELi Cur. Lit. (Rot * ^ 

matis compels even Horace 
Lord. 

Chronogra'mmic, a. [f. Chbonoobax 4- -10.] 

>- CUHONOGRAMM ATIO. 

1883 Lowndes Bibtiogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vobis or 
Wits Changes tuned. .A chronogrammic poem. 1883 N. 9 f 
Q. 94 Feb. 159/a Sometimes part of the composition only is 
chronogrammic. 

Chronograph (krp*ni 9 ^graf). [f. Gr. XP^O' 
ypdfpttt recording time, f. time -f* 7pd^-ciK 

to Wite.] 

tl. -Chbonoobam. Obs. 

x88a J. Chandlbr Kaa Helmonfs Oriat. 103 D. Streit- 
haf^en Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Flourish, hath 
writ down a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Ceaio. 

2 . An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

1888 Lockyer EUm. Astron. 971 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stations A and B. 1684 
F. Britten IVatchp' Clockm. 51 The term Chronograph is 
now generally applied to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand . .which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to fly back to aero by pressing either the pendant or a knob 
at tne side of it. 1889 Callkndar Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electric chronograph capable of rec^ording auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any stroke. 

attrih. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 51 The Chrono- 
graph hand generally beats fifths of seconds. x888 York 
Herald it Aug. 3/3 Kepeating and Chronograph Watches. 

Chronographer (knnip'gr&foi). Also 6 -ier. 
[f. Chronograph ¥, or Gr. xpovoypaep^otf F. chrono^ 
graphe -k -er.] A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

134B Hall CAran. (1809) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles 
and peruse our Englishe Chronographiers. 1540 Balb Image 
Both Ch,(x 560) B, Chronographers and historianes. X577-B9 
Holinshbd Chron, 111. 940/1 lohn Fox our ecclesiasticafl 
chronographer. a xi^ Noith Lives I. Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, out a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. 1888 Q. Rev. Apr. 3x3 Westminster had long ago 
bad her chronographer. 

Obironographio (krpntigrse’fik), a. [f. Chrono- 

graph + -10.] 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, a chronc^raph. 

x 96 q-Tj G. Chambers Astron. viii. 777'^e chronographic 
melhoQ of recording transits. 1868 L^kyer Elem. Astron. 
No. 534. 375 By. .the chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a chronograph, the observer is enabled to 
confine his attention to the star. 1BB9 A thenmum 4 May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing with the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 

2 . Chronogrammatic. (Chbonogbaph t.) rare. 

[1634 Ktitle'S Chronogr^hica Gratulatio in Feliciasimura 

Adventum Serenissimi Card, i 
fantis (in Hilton)], 
book is chronog 

grams. Ibid. Pret. ix 'i'hey were occasionally co 
by chronographic necessity, to u.se inelegant I.Atin. 

Chronographioal (krpnt7grse*fik&l), a, [f. as 
prec. + -alTI (jf or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 

1831 Weever Ane. Fun, Mon. 86a An ancient Latin 
Chronographicall Table. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXI II. R94. 

I have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as well 
as autobiograpnical. 

Clirono^aphioally (krpn^m*fik&li), adv^ 
[f. prec. 4 - -LT ^ J In chronographic manner : a. 
Chronologically, b. Chronogrammatically. rare. 

z86s Dana Man. Geol. 600 The progress in climate . . in- 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
s88a J. Hilton Chronogr. 9 No date on the title-page 
b^ond that which is thus chronographically expressed. 

ClirOliOgrapliy (kr^p-^n). Also o orono-. 
[a. Gr. abstr. sb. f. xP^^oyp^^ time- 

recording, a chronicler ; f. xp^vo-r time + ypdtp-oiv 
to write. (In this and the allied words in which 
chro^ is stressless, the a is Tarionsly made e or p, 
passit^ into If, 6, a.)] 

1 . *The description of past time, the chrono- 
logical arrangement of historical events * (T.). 

1548 Hall Chrvn. Hen. IV. an. z (R.) Tn whiwe crono- 
graphye, yf a kinge gaue to them posseesions. .he eras called 
a saynct. ^ XS70-8 Lambaidb Peramb. Kent (1B96) x< My 

cription of places, 

^ S 854 R. viLVAiH 
nography fis] a discuuion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs. 1738 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 124 
Recorded in a kind of monkish dironography. 1831 Sia 
F. Paloravb Norm tfrSng, 1 . 115 Notes, .transcribed 10 Si 
to constitute complete chronomphies, 

fb. •Chronoloot, Obs, 

i8si CoRVAT Crudities 439 The Ecclesiasticali history of 


Feidinandi Hispaniarum In- 


Eusebitts. .he hath Ulustimted with a Isamed chratiofraphla 
1867 PhU Trans. 11 . 575 Two Tables of Vnivenall Chroiio- 
graphy. a 1734 North Lives ti8a8) L 8, 1 . . may err in 
some points or Chronography. 

1 2 . Position and relations In time. Obs. 

161S-18 Bp. Hall Contempi. N. T. iv. xi, Consider the 
topography, the eJtioIogy, the chronography of this miracle, 
to. Rhet. (secquot) Obs. 

1389 Puttsnham Poeeie iii. xlx. (Arb.) S48 If we 
describe the time or season of the years, as winter, suinmer 
. .noone, euening, or such like : we call such description the 
counterfait timejCroHorraphia, Examples are euery where 
to be found, imv J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 993 Chronographie 
is a Rhetorical Exornation, whereby the Orator deicilbes 
aiw time or season for delectations sake. 

4 . The makii^ of chront^rams. rare. 

188a J. Hilton Chronogr. ix Composed . . by a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

t Clirono*grJbp]l7« v. Obs. rare^^. [f. prec.] 
To chronicle, recount. 

i6m Sir T. Herbert Trav. rgo Touchiimr which Pagod, 
the Singales (their Priests) Chronography That once Johna 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derbion. 

Cliroiiologor (kr^/i'lddgoi). Also 7 orono- 
loger. [f. Chronology + -BRi.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
order in time of events ; a chronologist 
a 157a Knox Hist. Rgf, Pref. (R.), The most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, that Christ was born in October, and not in 
December. s8x8 R. C. Times Whis. viLqzfiy Recorded by 
cronologers.^ 1615 Cooke in Harl. Mise. (Malham) IV. 36 
Marianus. .» reputed, by your Baronins, Nobilis Chrono- 
graphus. a worthy chronologer. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. 
Ck. ii. a8 Chronologers judge the conversion of St. Paul to 
have happened in the very lost year of Tiberius. 1859 
Gladstone in Ox/. Ess. 50 A region, es-ientially mythicaf, 
neither approachable by the critic nor measurable by the 
chronologer. 

Chronologic (krpm^V’dasik), a. Also 7 -ique. 
[f. Chbonoloot, or its sources ; see -10 ] Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. 


16x4 Seldbn Titles Hon. 6 The root of Chronologiquo 
calculation. z86p Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. iii. vi. 6g Chrono- 
logic science. 1839 Quincey Theban Sphinx Wks. X. 
^7 Its usual chronologic date of nine centuries Wore 
Oirist. 

t b. suhst. in pL Obs. 

inx-x8oo Bailey, Chronologicks. Books treating of Chro. 
nol(^. 

Cn]N>nologioal (krpnfip’dgikil), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xxii. (R.), In the chrono- 
logical table. 1644 -sa J. Smith iV/. Disc. vi. xii. (1821) 988 
Gantz h tth summed them ail up in his chronological history. 
1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iii. x6 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events. 
*755 VouNO Centaur iL (1757) IV, 150 7'hese moderns, .dtp 
into you, as into chronological tables, to know what hap- 
pened before the flood. zBaa Dibdin Libr. Comp, 747 A 
chronological series of our classical poets. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 9) HI. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 
order of the Platonic writing!. 

2 . Relating to or dealing with chronolo^. 

a xfipz Boyle Whs. VL 616 {R*) Those to luu^ desired 
chronological labours of the late worthy Bishop of Armagh. 
«*845 Barham Ingold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 
logical references. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, I. App. 586 
Pointing out the chronological impossibility of the tale. 
1871 Hartwis Subterr. W, i. 5 Every leading fossil has iu 
fixed chronological character. 

Chronolorically (krpm7V‘d5ikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ltiTJ In a chronological manner or 
order ; in or according to order of time. 

sfipx Luttrbll Bri^Rel. (1857) II. 913 The bishop of St. 
Asaph.. hu interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically, a 1734 North Lives (1896) HI. 975, 1 
could not write it chronologically as 1 desired. C1815 
Fuseli Lect, Art vi. (1848) 484 As critically umust as 
chronologically inattentive. i88x Prof. Ramsay in Nature 
No. 618. 490 The fourth series chronologically . . consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the Inner Hebrides. 

Chronologist (kn^np-l^d^ist). [a. F. chrmth 
legiste, in mod.L. chronologistcTt see Chbonoloot 
and -1ST.] One versed in chronology ; a Chbon- 
olooeb. 


i6zx CoTRR., Chronologiste, a Chronolojgist or Chronicler. 
tjSm Hals Prim. Orig. Mem. 135 Touching the time of his 
life and writing the Cnronologists agree not. 1708 Db Fob 
Hist, Devil 1. 1. (1840) za Saun would make a very good 
chronologUt, eettle every epoch, correct every calendar, 
1833 Thirlwall Greece I. viu 977 Hie same time which Ihe 
chronologisu fix for the begiiming of the Ionian migra^^ 

Chronologiie (kr^p’l&d^diz), v, irons. Also 
7 orono-. [L Chbonoloot : see -jzb.] 

1 1. To chronicle, record. Obs. 
t8i8 R. C Timed Whis. v. 9951 We will have the deed 
cronol^fde. 1633 M. CAiTSIt Hon. Rediv. (1660) The 
black Brok of Wi^eor. .Chronologines it on the. .{date]. 

2. To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 
lo|rically or rednee to a chronological system. 

ilM Grotb Creoce (i8«z) II. 73 The numeroue and contra- 
dictory guesses, .of the Greeks tnemselvcs in their attempts 
to chronologiie their mythical narratives. 1884 Gairombb 
Prof. Brewors Hon. VUl, Pref. 5 To catelogue and chrono- 
logfst a number of miscellaneous documents. 

Hence Olunmo'loglilng vbl. sb. 

188s Lit. Churchman VIIL s^a/t Most persons art 
driven to some Imperfect duronobgising of their own. 



OHBOlTQIiOaT. 

tOl»0«Btfk>C«M. Ois. -next 

JJsKppphmii*, UwHbtoriaa, 
dcduoeth hit Chitmok^iiM from Adam, 

Chronology Alio 7 ovonology. 

[ad. mod.L. f. Gr, time-l- 

.Ao7fa dUconne: ie« -loot. (For pronunciation 
of ftrat ^ fee Cbboivoobapht.) 

App. datiM only from idth c. CkrtMutleg^ iwm^erum vi 
Dioh^Hi Huioria eom/rfA^mcrutn, per L. Bingum, waa 
published at Basle in 1539. Cotgr. has F. ckrwOiie.] 

1. The science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recordiiig and arrani^ng 
events in the order of time ; computation of time, 
assignation of events to their correct dates. 

1593 R. HAavKV PAiiad, 15 When they beganne to Rule. 
How long th^ ruled. Thispartof History is named Chron- 
ology. iM CuDWOMTH /mitH. .S>r/. 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pvthagoras himself. 1841 Elphin- 
aroNB /fui*. /nd. 1 . e6z We sain a link to connect the 
chronolonr of India with that of Europe. 1876 Glaimitonk 
Prim. Honur a 6 Of chronolojiy. the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its evenu is adjusted, 
Homer knows nothing. Stanford Synth. Ckrut i. 7 

At variance with the dates m Hebrew chronology, 

tb. * Chronoohapuy 1. Ohs. 

sdi3 R. C. TahUAlpk. led. 3), Ckrenolofftt^ story of times 
ast. i6s6 Bullokar, Chrottologi§^ the knowledge of Old 
tories. 1603 so Cockeram, 

2 . A chronoloi'ical table, list, or treatise. 

s6ia Srldbn Titus Hon. 6 The testimonie of those which 
out or the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 1635 Swan Spec. M. ii. 1 1 (1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologie seems to alledge some other reasons. id66 
Duodalb Orig, Jurid, Title-p., Also a Chronologie of the 
Lord Chancelors and Keepers of the great Seal. 

t ChroxLoma'Btix, Ohs. ran, [f. Gr. 

XpAvo-s time + fAdarri^ a whip or scourge.] A 
scourge of the time. 

i6a8 Wither Brit. Remtmb. vii. 170 The Valiant Poet, 
tl^ in scorne doe stile me. The Chronomastix. 

dnrononieter (kr^np'mitaj, krp-). [f. Gr. 

uFo-f time <*• pirpov measure.] 

. An instrument for measuring time ; spec, ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temj)erature. They differ 
from watches in having a more perfect escapement 
and a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. To rate a chronometer: to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the true time. 

Some watches are named half-chronomsttrs. 

(1715 Kersey, Chronomitrum or Chronoscopium Perpm* 
dicuium, a Pendulum to measure Time with.] a 1733 Dkr- 
iiAM (J.), According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. 1780 J. Arnold Account or a Pocket 
Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astron. x. 159 Method for finding the longitude of 
places . . by means of a chronometer. s8ia Woodhousb 
Astron. viii. 49 The time of the transit is to be marked by 
a clock or chronometer. s8m Emerson Mtsc. Fort. R^puh. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year, 
b. transf. and fig, * Tirac-measurcr.’ 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman Sc. Rslig. 1 . vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first, .to observe and collect such data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers. 187a Yeats feck. Pltst. Comm. 
390 Sun and stars, whose rising and setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature. 

ta. Mus. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition *, a Metkonomk. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VI 1 , 135/3 The musical chronometer is 
by no means a modern contrivance. 

S. attrib. and Comb.f as chronofneUr- balance, 
-maher ; ohronometor-esoapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposed by the wheels at only one point in a 
complete obcillation. 

1878 Markham Gi. Froun Sea v. 63 A •chronometer-box 
wus picked up, but empty. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., The 
•chronometer escapement, .is the moat perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. 1837 
Penny Cycl VII. 135/3 The most eminent •chronometer- 
makers ill this country. 

Clironoiliatric (krpn^me’trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-IC,] Of or pertaining to chronometry ; relating 
to the measurement of time. Chronomeiric (or 
chronometrical) Governor : an improved form of 
governor for regulating the velocity of an 
engine. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol (187O I. 11. xviii. 431 To obtain a 
Chronometric Scal& 1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil Soc. I. 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachusetts. sSyp Posts 
Cains 1. <ed. a) loi The imperfection of chronometric instru- 
menu. t88t C W. Siemens in Nature No. 6a6. 63a Another 
invention, .the Chronometric Governor. _ 
CbronOlllBtviOftl (krpnpme*trik&l), a. [f. as 
prec. + -aL,] » prec. 

1838 in Proe, Amer. Phil See, I. 51 Sextant constructed 
for the chronometrical survey of Massachusetts. 1845 
Darwin Ppy. Nat. 1 . (1879I * To a chain of chrono- 
metrical measurements round the world. 1884 H Spencer 
lUustr, Unhu Prog, 143 Our chronometrical measuremeuu 
of astroDoinical periods. 

Hence OhvoBomt'trioally adv, 
i8fo Reads Hard Cask 1 . 895 They would find the hot 
fit and the cold return chronomeirically, at mtervals as 
regular as the tide's ebb and flow. 
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ObNMflMtegr (kMirmariV [mod. C Or. 

ncMuiement! aee-iOBnT.] 
11 m art or (dcnce of oconrateljr meunring 

tte J. HmwacMmLAsiroM, ti. 79 Chronometry. .enables 
us to fix the momenu in which jmenomena occur, with the 
last degrse of precision, ifligs D. Wilson Prek, Ana, (1863) 
1 . 6 The elemenu of a new historic chronometry. stte 
Smiles Engineer* 111 . 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chronometry and horolm. 
b. Meaiurtment oi time. 

1837 Murray yitai Prine, t6 A compensation curb to 
legulate iu chronometry. 1879 H. Warren Reer. Astrm, 
ii. 93 Is the celestial chronometry getting deranged? 
Cfbvononoiny Ckmip-ndmi). rare, [f. Gr. 
X/N^o-f time -Fo/Ja anmngement, ordering: lee 
-ROMY.] Mode of reckoning and meaiuring time. 

s88e Max MUllbr Itidia, Wkat can it teack nsl 151 No 
necessity whatever for admitting, .that the Hindus went to 
China for their lunar chrononomy. 

Ohronophev (kip*n^fdJ). [f. Gr. xp^viht time 
+ -^opot carrying. (Cf. Christopher,)^ An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

1867 Chatnb, Jml xxxviii. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or * chronopher *, the function of which is to distrioute 
in many directions the signals received from Greenwich. 
1878 Lockyxr Stargaaing 375 The hourly signal at the 
Po5t Office, .is distributed by means of the Chronopher. 

Ohrotioaioope (krp*n^iskJup). [f. Or. 
time + -uxovot observer.] An Instrument for ob- 
serving and measuring time, 
t a. A chronometric pendulum. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn,, Ckronoscope, the same with 
R Pendulum to measure Time. >731-1800 in Bailey. 

b. An instrument for measuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has been chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire taig^ts 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the wire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by electricity. 

1846 Faraday Res. xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounu I 
gave of Wheatstone's electro-magnetic chronoscope. 

c. (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britien Watch 4 Clockm. do Chronoscope. . 
is. .a clock in which the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. 

Hence Chroao8oo*plo a. 

1878 . 9 . Kens. Museum Catal No. 13^4 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line by the cur- 
rent itself. Ibid. 3953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forka Set of 
4 tuning forks .to m used as chroiioscopes. 

ChroUOBOOpy (kirnip-skftpi). [f. Gr. x#m 5 >'»-» 
time -»• -a/fonia observation.] Observation aud 
exact estimation of time. 

s88a Pop, Science Monthly XXI. 433 The later chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility ordetermining the edu- 
cability of the nervous system to a punctual obedience. 

II ChronoBtichon (krpnp-stikpn). [mod. f. Gr. 
X^t'o-f time orixos row, line of verse.] (See quot.) 

1859 N, tjr Q. Ser. 11. yii. 384 A chronosticon is properly a 
poetical line which by its letters, or some of them, indicates 
a date. i88a J. Hilton Chronograms 33 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on Uie 30th day of January. 

Chronothermal (krpnulid'jm&l), a. [f. Gr. 
XpuFci-t time -t- Beppbs hot, warm : cf. Theum al.] 
Relating to time and temperature. 

1881 in Syd Soc. Lex. 

Chrony, obs. form of Crony. 

Chroolepoid (ki^ip lfpoid), a, Bot, [f. Gr. 
Xpd»r, colour + Afir-ij a scale -»■ -oiD.] Having 
small yellow scales. 
s68i in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

ChruBOpasBe, obs. form of Chrtbopbasb. 
Ghryollte : see Cryolite. 

Cll^ni- (kiis), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr. xfi^o-bs gold ; chiefly in chemical terms ; 
properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as 01iry*Bamido [see Amide], an amide 
(N . Hji , Ct H(NOa), O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueous ammonia (Watts). 
OluryBunl’dio 8«ldaanacid(NH9.CT H|(NOs)gOa) 
forming salts called Oliryaa'inidatoB. OluryB- 
B Bunlo, -a-mlo acid, an acid (CyHaNaOt) pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon aloes, form- 
ing salts called Chry'BuamatoB. Cbrysa'iiiliiiOp 
a brilliant golden-yellow dye {C^ Hjj N,), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline ; also called aniline yellow, Oltrys- 
Aiii'Blo Bold, an acid (Cf HaNgOf) obtained, by 
the action of nitric acid on anisic add, in small 
golden-yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
ObryBB'iiiBBtOB. OhryaB'robUip the medullary 
matter of the stem and branches of Andira Ara- 
roba dried and powdered, Goa Powder. Ohrj B- 
one of ue dioxy-anthraguinones of the 
second group, crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 
minK, or red brown highly lustrous ne^les; it is 
the basis of chrysamide and chrysammic add, 
which is tetra^nitro-chrysazin. 01^'BOBa, a 
sulphur derivative of hydrocyanic add, obtained 


Inaolubb iobiteoi pbtAbNMi hy Sfimg tmleAm 
dliddo iritb itfoiig hydTocktofie mmi Phatfimmi 
a oyitalUnebw^hon (C||Ha) of the Mthn- 
cene group, obtained io bright wUow gtistenli^ 
8cale8. Olliejwdaf a lubitaoce obtained, in bright 
yellow ibining platei, foom the bade of JPspMUs 
nigra; called alio cnhJTBtTilo aolA | iliialts aie 
ChTy*8iaailoB« 

184a TvENaa Biem, Ckem, 1x49 With Ametoitla, €hr]fs* 
ammic Add forms a dsop puiple solution, whitih deposits 
dark green crystal^ IVse are not Chrasawam of 
monS^ but probably an Amide. X884 /W. Sc, Rent, 111 . 
437 A yellow aniline dye called ChryumtliiMi im 
Diet* Arts 1 . 187 Chryaanlline and its salta dye suki and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour. 1817 T. L. BauirroM 
Text-hk. efPkarmacoi. (ed. «) 909 Chijiarobtn OintjnenL 
1879 Watts Diet, Ckem, VII. 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold, c 1888 LirrHtav 
in Cire, Sc, 1 . xx8/a Among the first are. .Chrysene, 1873 
Watts Foesmed Ckem, 7^ Chrysene, a solid, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. 1880 Lior, t/niv, Knowl VI, 75 
The most powerfully fluorescent bodies known ars-.cltryei 
ogen, chrysene. 

Chvymlid (kri*s&Ud), [f. L. ehrpsal{I)id^, Gn 
vpibraXAifl- stem of Cbrybalib ; or per- 

haps from the (mod.) L, pi. chrysalides^ in English- 
Cf. F. chtysalide.} 

1 , -Chrysalis t. 

<777 i*hii. Trans, LXVll. 75 The operations of nature 
in eggs, Chrysalids. sRsS Browning Paracelsus v. 144 
Like chiysalids impatient lor the air. X841-71 T. R. Jones 
Anim, Kingd, ten. 4> 171 The chrysalid .. presentt very 
much the appearance of a small barrel, 
b. fig. (esp. as in Chrysalis a.) 
i88e SwiNsuRNE Study Shahs, ii. (ed. s) xoo The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature whkh was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring touch of ahakespcAre. 

2 . attrib. Of or pertaining to a chryialis (Jit, 

and/^.l. 

i8oa-x3 Binglby Anim, Biog, (ed. 4) !• 44 In their chrys- 
alid sute they remain for some time . . perfectly inanimate. 
1864 Realm aa June 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill has slept its chrysalid winter, it will come out winged 
with a better promise of reform. 

Chryia'lidal, a. rare, [f. prec. -I- -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to a chrysnlis. 

X748 Phil Trans, XLV. 6ao Before it enter'd the chrys- 
alidal State. 

dlxyBOdi'diftn, a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 - -UN.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

1831 Fraseds Mag* XLIV. 301 The sombre chrysalldian 
attire of the grave. 

duryBBilillB, a* [iireg. f. Chrtsal-is - f -INB. 

This and Chrysaloid, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were chrysal; whereas it ia chrysalid*,] 
Of. or of the nature of, a chrysalis. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 353 The chrymline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture. 1873 Chamk, 
Jml. VI 1 . 306 In a kind of transitional or chrysaiine stage. 

ChrysaliB (kri s&lis). Pi. ohxyBalldBB 
(krisse lidis) or ohryBaliseB (kri’s&lisfc'x) ; but 
chrysalids is often subs'titutcd ; cf. orchids, [a. L. 
chrysallis, chrysalis, a. Gr. x/’^Q^A/r 'the gold- 
coloured sheath of butterflies*, deriv. of XP^^'^ 
gold : cf. $pvdK\is rush- wick, f. $piov a rush. The 
etymological form has -allis, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. longs.] 

1. '1 he state into which the larva of most insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect, 
in this state the insect is inactive and takes no 
food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case. 

X6S8.J. Rowland Moufet's Tkeat, tns, Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutations . . of Catterpiflers . . into Chrysalndes (that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon them). 1670 Phil, Trans, 
V. 9078 The Cniysalis or Aurelia, .which shews no parts at 
all of the Ariimaf to come. X78j8'74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1853) 
II. 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no chrysalis left 
behind. x8a6 Kirbv & Sf. Entomol, IV. 555 Haviim several 
Chrysalises suspended to a piece of paper. 1858 Frovdb 
Hist. Eng. I, X7S A people front whom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for centuries were falling like the 
shell of a chrysalis. 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Ine, Liz 
When full-grown, the grubs, .turn into ^rysalides. 

^•fiS* ( 0 ^* R8 : the shell or cose whence the per- 
fect insect bursts.) 

X79Z Burns IVhs. 73 Men who. .must, .like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wished-for 
height, there to roost, a stupid chrysalis. s8s4 Miss Mir- 
FORD yu/age Ser. 1. (Z863) T34 She is in the real transition 
state, just emerging from the chrysalis. 1^ Tennyson 
In Mem. lxxxii. From state to state the spirit walks ; And 
these are but the shatter'd stalks, Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 
8. attrib. and Comb, 

i8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 388 Preparatory to under- 
going their change into the chrysalis state, they construct 
a cocoon. x8flS Kingsley Lstt. (iB78‘ 1 . 455 To get rid of 
walls and roots and all the chrysalis case of humanity. 188s 
H. C. M'Cook Tenants Old Farm 74 In the following 
spring the chrysalis-skin bursts open. 

Hence Ohry'SRUBm, OBryBAllM t/., nonct^wds, 
[Irregularly formed : see Chrysaline.] 

1833 Hook Parson's Dan. (18^7) 144 Having caat his 
skin, and burst from the chrysalum of a commander on 
half-pay into the splendid butterflyism of a barony. 1807 
Carlyle Germ, Romance 111 . 339 Should the Parson ever 
chrysalise himself into an author. 1837 Blacim, Mag, sjf 
I'he hairy caterpillar chrysalisoth uoL 
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dirynloid (kri s&loid), a. [img:. t Cbbtb- 
AL-1S + -oij> : see Chkybalinv.] Chiysalii-like. 

iti 4 CoLRBNooiCK tn Anai. EetrarvJuM Xll. 539 Coty- 
ledoiu twQ, unequal .. chrvtuUoid-concorluplicate. 1^30 
I.iNDi.inrA'a/..S>f/. i-ieeded drupe, with cruiMled 

chrysaloid cr^tyledons. 1^43 Biackw, Mar* LlII, lo They 
. .emerge from the chrysakiid stale of childhood. 

Cliryfl'antliamotui, a. mur. [C Gr. 

next) + -OU0.] - CUBYBABTUOUe. 

1881 in SyA. Sac. Ltx. 

CliryaaiLtliemilllB (IcnsR-n^/mi^m). [a. L. 
thr^santhtmum, «. Gr. the corn- 

marigold, f. gold + e/<oir flowerj bloom ; 

also 'camomile'.] 

L a. The herbalists* name for the Corn Marigold 
(now C. se^^htm\ a composite plant with brilUant 
entirely yellow flowers : b. hence made by Lin- 
nKUS the botanical name of the genus to which 
this belongs, having species with £)wer8 of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy (C\ L€ucanthtmum) 
with yellow disk and white rays. 

1578 Lytk Dtfdorns 1 87 Some . . docalL . it Chrytanihtmnm^ 
that is to say, yellow Camomill. lysa tr. Fomets I/isL 
Drugs I. 38 Yellow radiant Flowers, like those of the 
Chrysanthemum. 17*7 Umaoley Fam. Diet, s. v. Ficoides, 
UIm: Crysanthemum or Corn -marigold. 1879 l.umiocK Sci. 
JLect, i. aa 'I'lie Cunniion Feverfew or huge white Daisy 
{Ckrysattikemum parthtnium). 

2. In Horticulture t ordinarily applied to a number 
of cultivated sjx'cics of this genus, esp. C. sinettse, 
much prised mr the l>eauty of its flowers and for 
blooming in November and December. 

179B C. Marshall Gan/eniHg x\x. 328 Chrysanthemum; 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cuttings, or 
slips, in September. 1858 Glbnny Gard. Every-day Bk. 
S15/1 The Chrysanrhemum .. is very hardy when punted 
in thejmund. 1860 til. Land. Nesos 9 Nov. 481/3 'l*he 
Inner Temple Garden . . The great autumnal bo^t of the 
garden is the rhrybanthemums on the noithcrn border. 
s888 Fall Mall G. 8 Nov. xo/a Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of the introduction of the chrysauihemum into this 
country. 

aiirU. t88o Miss Biro Japan 1 . ao The notes, .are orna- 
mented with the chrysanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mad, Niwspr. Working men's chrysanthemum show. 

Chrysa'ntllOUSp a. rare-^. [f. Gr. xP^aavB-ifl 
goUlcn-Howcred + -oub.] Having yellow flowers. 
x88x in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Chrjselephailtilie (krisicliTeentiob a. [ad. 
Gr. of gold and ivory, f. 

gold + lAf</)di'rii»ot of ivory, f. fXr'^ar, iKi^payr- 
elephant, ivory.] Of gold and ivory ; applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene J’arlhcnos of l*hidia<i. 

xSay Gentl, Ma^. XCVII. 11. 607 The earliest productions 
of chryselephantine sculpture, or statuary in golu and ivory. 
i^G. Butlfr Frmc. ImitaLArt 8j Like the other great 
chryselephaiitinc statues, it . . was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold ; the ivory being used for the flesh, the 
gold fur the drapery. 

b./if. 

1878 Swinburne Poems d* Ball. Ser. if. 89 In types of clean 
chryselephaptine verse. B88a Symonds in Macm. Mag. 
XLv. 323 Much of his bchl work., is chryselephantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 

+ Chrysmali. Obs. Astro/, pirreg. f. Cbibis.] 
Sec quot. 

1647 Lilly CAr. As/rtd. xlvii. ayi Dayes Criticall, Decre- 
tory and Chrysmali are all one. 

Chryame, etc., obs. f. Chbibm, etc. 

CHuyso- (kris^), before a vowel Chbtb-, com- 
bining form of Gr. x/vvad-r gold, in combinations 
already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
tlie analogy of ihcse. 

1. In general combinations and derivatives, as 
Cluryao-ariato'oracy [loosely for cAfys-} nonee~ 
wd.y an aristocracy of wealth, -> chrysocracy. 
Ohvy'pobnll [mecl.L. ckrysobu/ium, med.Gr. 
Xpvedi9ev\Xov], a golden bull or bu/la aurea. 
Oliryaooa'rpoiui a. [Gr. 

fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (,Syd. Soc. 
Ltx\ OloyaoolUova [mod. L. chrysochibr- is ( f. Gr. 
Xkejp-6t green)], the Cape Mole, whose fur has a 
gold-green lustre. Ohsyaoehlo'voi&a a., of a golden 
or yellowish green. CAuryvo'oxmoy [after aristo- 
cracy], rule of the wealthy, plutocracy, diryao*- 
gxaphj [Gr. writing in letters of 

gold. So Obvyaogrnpli v. tfwu. OlwyaoTogj 
[Gr. -koyia discourse : cf. Gr. speaking 

of gold], the science of gold or wealth. Cliryao- 
asngnst, a magnet which attracts gold. || Obryto- 
»•*!» [f. Gr. xp^o&tsoiKao golden apple], a genus 
of beetles with metallic lustre ; it has been £n^ 
lished Ohrynomel; hence, also, OIutbaa^'- 
deoiinn., etc. Oluyno^plilllnt, ChxyB^'Pbilite 
[Gr. xpvd^ptk-ot gold-loving ^ >I8T, -ITX], a lover of 
gold. fCiuBjaapam [late Gr. 
aowotit goldsmith, £ voieiW to make; cl. F. 
chrysopie], the art of turning other metals Into 
gold. Chnmopoe-tio a. [Gr. wottfruf-bt making], 
gold-making ; also quasi-xA in ploer. t Ohisr*ao- 


^pons [Gr. ewipfia seed: cf. Gr. xpvodmrfppsf 
gold-engenderingj, Akh., a substance that is the 
' seed of gold Ohsj'aonpleaM, Chrysot^nium 
or Golden Spleenwort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O. Sasci/ragacm). Oiay*nolin^ [see -TYn^, 
a photographic process in which chlodde of gold 
is nsed to develop the negative ; a picture pro- 
dnoed by this process. 

iQsB O. W. Holmes Aut. BreaHtPt. (t86i^ 167 The weak 
point tn our *chryso-aristocncy. 1889 E. C. Steiman in 
Cent. Mag. XXI A. 3x1 Even our * chryso-aristocracy * he 
thinks is bettered by the process. i88b A J. Evans in 
A rckmol. XLVltl. 33 A *chryiobull of the Serbian Emperor 
Dulan. 1847 Nat. Encyci. 1 . 365 Among the Insectivora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochlore. z8a8 Steruno 
Ess. 4r Tales (1848) II. 37 l*he government is a *chryBO 
cracy. s86i O. W. Holmes Elsie V. ix. That catra- 
ordinary hybrid . . between democracy and chrysocracy, a 
native-born New-England serving-man. z8tt FraseFt 
Mag. LI. 573 The *chrytiMrwhy and other decorations 
of the outer walla. 1867 C 5 . T. Hill Eng. MoHasticism 
98s The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greek 
manuscripts between me fifth ana eighth centuries. 1839 
Laj>y Lytton Chevetey (ed. a) 1 . x. aig Reading him name 
*chryBOgraphed on a red morocco despatch-box. z 84 a 
Brands Diet. Sc. 4 r Arts, ^Chrysciogp. .tl»at branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the prMUCtion of wealth. S7S3 
Addison Gaan/MM No. laa Jod.lAn account of the *chryso- 
magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. s8.. 
Bowles Valley in Andes, I'he *chrywmel and pu^e but- 
terfly. 1863 Bates Nat. Amaaans vii. 168 Small *chryso- 
melideous beetles. t8ii Kdin. Rev. XVII. 375 All enter- 
prizing *chrysophiliata. 18x3 Lamb Elia, Char. Dram. 
Writers, B. Jenson (L.^, The seeing, touching, and hand- 
ling pleasures of the old "chryBophifites. [16x0 B. Jonbon 
AkA. 11. V. (x6x6) 63c Is Ars sacra, Or *Chiysopaeia .. 
A heathen language?] zyya Nugent tt. j/ist. Friar 
Gerund 1 . 198 '1 ne most recondite secrets of the C^sopce 
I7»5 tr. Pandrollud Rerum Mem. II. vii. 3x5 •Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. x8og Southey in Robberd 
Mem. IV. Taylor 11 . 86 If 1 could write tragedy— the true 
chrysopoetic vein. z6io B. Jonson AlcA. 11. iil. (x6x6) 637 
Your stone, your med'eine, and your ''chrysosperme. z8ti 
Lytteil Landmarks iv. iv. aoo Dchens and golden *chryso- 
splene adorn the massive walls. ^ iB4a Hunt in Man. 
FAetagr. (1851^ 58 A pitx:esB to which I propose applyuig 
the name of ^Chrysotype. .1 have not yet (June 10, 284^ 
obtained a complete command over all its details. ift43 
JVnr Bk. Facts ai8 The pieparation of the chrysotypo 

aper. « 84 S Atkenoeum 32 Feb. 203 The Chrysotype, a 

eautiful process discovered by Sir John Herschel. 

2. esp. in Chem. veexAMin., as Olirj'BOg’ea [see 
-qen], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene (Watts). OkrsrBoU’pia acid 
[Gr. Kru-U scale], a synonym of picric acid, 
liecause it occurs in yellow scales ; Olix^fsolapata, 
a salt of this acid. OStrj*sop]uui(9 [Gr. 

^vuv to bring into sight], Chem. a name given 
to an orange- red hitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts); also 
to chrysophanic acid. Olury soplmiia, Min., a 
synonym of Clivtonitk. ChzTBoplMb’nio aold 
[as prec.], the yellow colouiuig principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen. OhzjMopharll [Gr. 

leaf], the yellow colouring matter of 
plants. Oliryfloquixioma [see Quinone], a com- 
pound (Ci«H,«Os) obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
(Watts). Ohrp'sotil* [Gr. riAor shred, hbre], a 
fibrous variety of serpentine. 

Turner Elem. Chem. X149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in beautiful golden yellow scales of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however it resembles in its properties. 
Ibid. Chrysohe^e of Silver forms dark brownish-red needles. 
1844 Alckr Phillip's Min. ^5 Chrysophane. 1889-^ 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. a 6 o Cnrysopbane . . resolvalde by 
acids into chrysophanic acid and sugar. s86s H. Macmillan 
Footn. Nature 1 18 The common yellow wall-Iicben . . yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystmTlizable colouring matter 
called chrysophanic acid. s8l^ Dana M^m. 355 Cnrysotike 
is fine asbestiform. 1888 Athennum so Nov. 638/3 Jha 
Canadian asbestos, is termed by inineralonsts chi^sotile. 

Cluysoberyl (kri'si^beril). Min. [ad. L. 
chr^sobei yllrus (Pliny) Gr. ^ 

variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f. xp^<^^^ 

+ fS^/wAAor Bertl.] 

fa. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of yellow. 

b. A yellowish green gem, in composition an 
aluminate of glncinum. A variety with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophone or chrysoberyl cat s-eye.^ 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P R. xvi. xx. (X49O 559 Cri- 
Roberillus is a OMinere kynd of bcryll, and pale greynes 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] sBBi Lovell Hiet^ 
Anim. 4* Min. Introd. 86 Some Istones] are green as., 
chrysoberil. smi Chambbrs CycL, Chrysoberyl, a precious 
stone ; being a kind of pate beryl, with a tincture or yellow. 
*796 KntWAN Min. (ed. o) I. s 6 i Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reflects, 
seemingly from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish green 
and gmaen yellow. 1874 Wasmorr Preeieue Stemet by 
The cymopluue, or chiyMberyl cst’s-eyei^ exhibits ns if 
were the pupil of an ewe Bioviag about within the stooa. 
1888 PallMaU G. 6 Dec. sc/a ' ’Ae Hindoo Lingam God*, 
consisting of a chrysobeiyl cat*B-eye fixed in a topas, and 
mounted in a pyramidal bme scudded with dMumooda. 

t oiuy MObllf (kri'Bdkgl). Obs. Fonnt: 6 
ohrisMoU, ^iriBoeoU, 7 ohgy s o o oH, 

-ciL [a. F. ckrysoeolk ^ gold-Bolder, 
boats, grota earthe', ad. L. ehfysocoOa, a. Gr, 


Xf^dbaokka gold«8okler, f, * dbkha 

gioe.] i«CHBTfiOOOIrLA I. 

lapo Lodob Ruphsm Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of cnrisecoll, that is ever imperfect unless tempm with gold. 
IMS GassNB Never tee /afr (1600) 89 Gold Is the Chriaocoll 
of loue. s6o6 Sylvester Du Barias il iv. Magn^cemce 
601 fD.i Now as with Gold grows in the self-same Mine 
Much Chrysocholle, and also Silver fine, sfifly Phys. Dkt.^ 
Ckrysecnlt a kind of mineral found Uka sand im the veins 
of some metals. 

Chrysooolla (krivkfrli). [see prec.] 
fl. A name meaning 'gold-solder', anciently 
given to some mineral or minerals ; it may have 
hiclnded borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied ; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Obs. exc. Hist. 

iMo Holland Liry iv. xt. 1377 stele, Heliogabalus . . 
samished them with gold, and paved the very iToore with 
Chrysocolla. x66i Lovell //isl. Anim. d Mtn. Introd. 81 
Some [stones] move vomiting, as chrysoralla. 166B Wil- 
aiHs Real Char. 64 Ckfysocolla^ Borax. 1730 A. Gordon 
MaffePs Amphith. 9 Mixing Cnsocolla or Terraverd with 
the Sand. 1768 Buys Diet. Terms A rt, Chrysocolla, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral somewhat like Pumice stones, found in 
Copper-mines. s86x C. Kino Ant. Gems{x866^ 
be that our Malachite was the Chrysocolla of the Romans, 
a name given to native verdigris from its use as a solder for 
gold work. 

2. In mod. Min. Tlie name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a« shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in texture. 

_ Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included this mineral. 

1794 Kir WAN Min. 11 . X34 Mountain Green. Chrysocolla. 

R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 95 Impure clayey 
chrysocolla [silicate of copper) was found in . . Bloomfidd’s 
Gully, Omeo. 1884 Dana Min. 404 Some specimens of 
chrysocolla are translucent. 

Chrysoidine (kris^-idoin, -oi dain). Chem. 
[f. Gr. xp^do€ib-Tjf like gold + - ink .] A colouring 
base (C^, intermediate in composition be- 

tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrochloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-yellow colour. 

1878 Watts DiW. Chem. VI 11. 1. 467-470 ChrysoTdine or 
Metadiamidazobeiucn^ s88o Jrnl. Soc. Arts 4^6 Added 
to a solution of diamidoben/cnc-hydrochloride, the scarlet 
body produced h the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 

Chrysolite ikri *^ bit). Forms; 4cri8olite, 
-lyte, -lide, oryaolyt^e, 6 ohrisolite, (7chri8a- 
let), 6, 9 oryaolita, 7 orlaolite, ohryaolith, 8 
cri^ olete, 9 ohryaolltlie, 6- ohrysoUta. [MK. 
crisoliie, a. OF. crisolite, ad. med.L. criso/ilus, for 
L. chrysolith-us, a. Gr. xp^dbktPot a bright yellow 
atone (prob. topaz), f, xp^b-t gold + ktOof stone: 
since the i6th c. refashioned alter Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gems 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 1790 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate of magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
green (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 

c 1300 AT. Alts. 5683 Jrtcynkte, piropes, crisolites. CS3S5 
E. R. Alia. P. A. X008 pe crysob^, P® sevenPe gemme in 
fundament. 1381 Wyclif Rev. xxi. ao The seuenthe, criso- 
Iftus (1535 C^vkrd., a Crysolite, ifiii Chrysolite]. 1604 
Shaks. Uth. V. ii. 144 One entyre and peif^ Chrysolite. 
S6a4 Dekkxb Kinpf EHieri. Wks. 2873 1 . 391 So did they 
. . shine afarre ofir, like crysolitea. 1747 Dinclev Gems in 
Phil. Trents. XLIV. 503 The Chrysolite is of a light -green 
Grass-colour, and is supposed to have been the Beryl of the 
Aucienta 18x3 Scott Trierm. 111. xxyi. Here their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite. x86i C King 
Ant. Gems (x866) 56 The ancient Topas was the present 
Chrysolite. 1868 Dana Afin. (2880) 358 The Chrysolithos 
of Pliny was probably topaz ; and his topaz our chiysolite. 

b. atlrib. Of the colour or asjiect of chryso- 
lite. 


iBix Southey Vis. Judgem. i, Green as a stream, .whose 
pure a2id chrysolite waters Flow o'u a schUtous bed. 

2 . Applied with qu.alificatioik to allied mlikerala. 

Irvm Cnrysolite'. tha anaend F^AllOa. Iren manga- 
nese chtyselite : a mineral akin to fwyalite. Tliemi/eme 
chrysoitie: a massive reddish-brown MiiHeral haviag some 
resemblance to Boltonite. 

CThryaoU, variant of CBUOL, Obs.^ crucible. 
Chry8om(6, var. of Chbiboh. 

OhryBO*paL A lynonym of Cbbtsobsbtl 
(Watts I>ict. Chem.), 

CSiryfeopTMa (kii s^pr^iz). Tn N. T. (JRgv. 
xxi. 20) ohxyaopnuiuo (kriv'^&8s). Fotms : 3-^ 
orloopoee, 4 otjmopamo, 6 dumopMoo, 7-8 
ohryBopMB; 7-9 oryaoproie, 9 o h ry at Tpraa, 7- 
ohrysoprMo; aleo 4-5 oriBopMeiui, 6 oxyBO* 
projOB, orumproBOB, 7 ol|poop*«aiiu, etc. [ME. 
crisopace, a. OF. crisopaee « It. erisepasso, ad. h- 
type erisepMS-us ehspsepassus, foond in some 
lil^. of Ptiny, beside the etymological ckefso- 
prasus, Gr. a golden-green gem, f. 

gold -b vpdwor leek. Sebade quotes nsairy 
med.L. examples of chrysoprstsom, and ’^passutf 
also -pashttf -panes, tnd skrysofaHen, fasten, 
-pasius^ -pfstsius, -ttppeia^ corruptions^ ana partly, 
perh., etymologizing perversim ti the name. 
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Since the i6th c. the £a^. form has been more or 
leu cooforoicd to the onginnl Or. and lAtin.] 

a. The ancient name of a goldovgreen preocMia 
•tone, now generally believed to have been a 
variety of the beryl, or to have included that 
among otUbr atonei of gimilar appearance. It was 
one of the stones to which in the Middle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining in the dark. 

b. In mod. Min. Applied to an apple^green 
variety of chalcedony. 

c UT^ Luut R&h 174 in O. E. Miu. 98 Smafagda,* Baril, 
and cruopaoe. c tv\£. £. Altit P. A. loia pe crysopaae 
tenhc is ty)t. 1^ Wyclif Rtv. xxi. to The tenthe, 
crhopaasuH [Tindale & Covrrd., CrynopraMM; Crammei 
C nitopnuo!i; Gefiez/at RJkeims^ChjytomaMual I3qBTrevi8a 
Bartk. De P. R. xvi. xxvL (149O 561 CnsopaMus ii a atone 
of Ethiopia and as hyd in lyghle and seen in derkneue. 
m i4ao 50 Altxeuidtr 5374 Calcidoynes & crisopacea. lySy 
Mapi.et Gr. Fitrtsi 5b. The Chnisopnase. .In the night 
time It ifl flamelike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1646 
Sir T. Browme Pttud, A>. 11. v. 93 That the wearing of a 
CryKOprase [will] make one out of love with gold, as Rome 
have deliveted. aiyiz Ken Poet. IVks. (i/ai) II. 263 The 
Chrysopass with golden spoti bespread. * >804 Iameson 
Min. 1. 191 May not chrysopras . . stand oiKler cnaicedonT T 
S635 Ntw M^ntkfy Mag. 099 The sky was dear and of the 
miTicy cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Loncp. WajftitU Inn^ 
A uratl 3S The signet-ring of chrysoprase . . seemra to blase 
with hidden fire. sM4 Dana Min. 194. 

O. The colour of this stone. Also attrib. 
i8m Willis Pencillinn 11. xllii. 40 The c^Kmrase green 
of shallows. rs. Browning Vis. Posts T *19 

The lady's face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
orient morning sky. 

tchrysostoma'tical, a Obs.ran. [f. Gr. 
Xp^<f6 t gold + arSfiaT-, mouth + -ical.]— next. 

1603 Cockeram, Chrisostomaticall^ golden-mouthed. *«47 
R. Baron Cvpnan Acad. 83 Come, Dons, with thy wati^ 
b.'ind, and all the Druid crew ChrysostomatlcalL 
ChryaostomiOf ue* rare. [f. Gr. xpOtrdtrro/Mr 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, which became a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom J Golden-mouthed. 

z8i6 Month, Rsv LXT^I. 345 By the majesty of his 
Chrysostoinic eloquence. 

Chrystal, onrystaUine, etc. : see Crts-. 
Chrysten, -un, etc., obs. ff. Christen. 
Obthonian (k])Ju‘iii^n), a. [f. Gr. of, 

in, or benealh the earth (f. e®-rth) + 

-AN. Cf. F. cht/ianien.] Dwelling in or beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

1850 Lbitch MuUeVs Anc. Art 482 Hermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
and bounteous blessing from below. 1887 Lang Mytk^ Rti. 

4 Relig. 11 . 95. 28W Rhys Uibhsrt Led. 131 Pluto., 

was always, .a chthonian or catachtiionian Zeus. 

So Chthonlo a. 

1885 x^th Cent. Dec. 990 llie original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus, 

Gbthono'grapliy. [f. Gr. x««*', earth 

-f-ORAPHT.] ‘A niBtoiy or description of soils* 
{Syd. Soe. Lex. 1881). 

ClitliO*nono 80 'logy. [f. as prec. + Noao- 
LoOT.] *The geograpliy of diseases’ {SyJ. Soc. 
Lex. 1881). 

Chub (tjz’b). Forms; 5-6 ohubbe, (9 ohubb), 
7- chub. [Late ME. chubbe, of unknown 
origin. 

Prof. Skent compares kubb block, log of a tree (which 
agrees in meaning with sense 3\ and other similar Sw. and 
ba. words : but no phonetic connexion between kn- and rAw- 
is known either in Norse or English. See other conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and £. MQller.] 

1 . A river fish {Cyprinus or Leueiscus cepkalus) 
of the Carp family {Cyprinidm\ also called the 
Chevin. It is a thick fat coarse-lleshed fish, of a 
dusky green colour on the upper parts and silverr- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, especially 
about the roots of trees, and in warm weather rising 
near the surface. 

1496 Bk. St. Aibans, Fishing 16 The cheuen chubbe : the 
breme: the tenche and the dc. 1570 Levins 281 

A chubbe, hmscum. 1653 Walton Angler 4 <j A Chub is 
the worst fish that swims. 1741 Com/l. Fam. Piece il ii. 
(ed. 3) 346 Chub (.known by the Name of Chevin or Chav- 
ender) are a strong unactive Fish. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. (2870) 1. 1. 323 Still the lazy chub did swim By inches 
'gainst the stream. 1873 G. C. Davies Manat, flr Mere xi. 
89 The big chub sleep away the lazy day. 

b. U. S. A local name for the Black Bass {Perea 
hurdS. Also *a name sometimes given to the 
BlackHsh {Tautoga americana) *. ^&rtlett.) 

1I83 Thoreau Excursions 31 The chub is a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown paper salted. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 376/2 
There are but two secies of black baas. . the laiT^inout hed 
bass and the small-mouthed bass, .known in different sec- 
tions of our country [U.S.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
or salmon. 1884 ibid. Apr. 908/x A black bass, .becomes a 
‘chub* in Virginia. 

t 2 . trantf. A lazy spiritless peraon; a rustic^ 
simpleton, dolt, fool; also, playfully, Ud, ' fellow 
<chap*. Obs. 

in PhaIu jKneid vii. U i), LDce fraiea of countreis 
chubs. Idas CoCKSSAM, Gnoffst a churle, a foole, a chub. 


rii. u a. 


LDce fraka of countreis 
a churle, a foole, a chub. 


urt, CAifl, a JMt-head, or cbwnisb Fallow; a raw, box- 
uerienoed young Fallow, e SMg .Sm^ Costume asj 
Whan a youM miss has a chuVoj her aide, 
b. (Cf.^DBBY.) 

Z7as-t8oe Bailey, Chnb^ a Jidt-head, a gm-beaded, fbll- 
cheeked Fellow. 

8. (CC ekockt chunki) dial* 
lyod Marsmall E. yarkeh. ed. a (E. D. S. xa70> Chub, a 
thick, dubbed pieca of firewood, Mid. KwM. Clast. 
(£. D. S.), Chub, a wood-log. 

4 . a. atlrib, Pertoinii^ to the chul^ chub-like. 
tdSt Chbtmam AngleVs vade-mec. iL (s6b^ >7 Barbel and 
Chub lines must be very strong. 1688 R. Holme Artmomy 
II. ^/x or Birds, .a chub Bill lb a] thick and sborl Bill. 

D. Cmnb.^we t oBub-oheekod, tobnb-fkoed: 
having chubby chi-eks or face (from the general 
obese appearance of the fish); ohub -hooded (see 
quoL ) ; ohub-auoker, a sea- fish of the genus 
Labea, also called the Horned Sucker (Bartlett). 

17x5 Kersey, ^Ckuh<heeked^ that has full Cheeks, zyai 
in Bailey s6m Marston Antonio’s Rev. iii. ii, The "chub- 
faced fop Shines sleek with full-cramroed fat of happiness, 
zyia Addison Sped. No. 899 Fa, I have a little Chub-faced 
Hoy as like me as he can stare, xygd Marshall E. Yorksk. 
ed. a (E. D.S. 1879* ^Chub*headedt large or thick headed; 
qmken of cattle or sheep. 

Clmbb (t/nb). [From the name of the inventor, 
a London locksmith.] In full Chubb's lock. ChM- 
lock : a patent lock with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a detector, which fixes the bolt im- 
movably when one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to pick the lock. So 
Chubb-key. 

1833 Larohsr Manuf. Afr/o/ (Cabinet Cycl.'t 11 . An- 
other celebrated invention, well known to the public as 
Chubb's Iktector lock. s86t Sala Seven Sons Mammon 
xii, A tiny Little Chubb, that might have opened a lady’s 
portfolio. 

tClmbbed (t/t^bd), a. lObs. [f. Chub 4- 
-ED.j 

1 . ^»Chubbt I, 2 ; ‘Big-headed like a chub* (J.). 
1674 Lond. Goa. No. 85x^4 A ckubbid fellow, hard favored. 

1687 ibid, No. 9385/4 Lost, a brown Mare, .a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head. 1767 Brooke Fool of Qnal. l.sa 
Eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2. Of or belonging to a chub (sense 2). Obs. 

170a C. Mathes Magn. Chr. vii (x8s9) App. 63a This 

Chub found an oppo^nity, in a pretty ebubbeo manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Clin*1)1i«6lA«Mi -next. 

X731-1800 Bailey, Chuhbedness^ the having full cheeks. 

Cbubbiness (tjz^ bines). [f. Chubby + -nms.] 
Chubby state, plumpness. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xiv. xaa Her form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. 1881 H. Jambs 
Portrait Lady xxxi, Never havingknown the ageofehub- 
biness. 1883 x^/A Cent. Nov. 848 The mixture of awkward- 
ness and chubbiness which results from a long sea voyage. 
i Chu'bbingly, a. Obs. slang, 
e X690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, Bnlehin^ a Chubbingly 
Boy or Lad. syas in Neva Cant. Diet. 

t Cbu'bbisb, a. Obs. [£. Chub -h -ibh.] 

1 . Of the nature of a chub ; dull, clowni^. 

xiM Drant Horace’s Sat, A ij. The chubbyshe gnof that 

times and moyles and delveth in the downs. 

2. Chub-bhaped ; hence gen. blunt and thick. 

1685 l^ond. Com. Na 3053/4 A good large Nose the end 

being chuhish. 

Chubby (tj» bi), a. [f. Chdb + -t.] 
tl. Short and thick, dumpy like a chub. Obs, 
s6ix Cotgu. t Raecourci .collected; chubbie, short and 
strong. 1881^ Cheshire Gloss. lE. D. S.>, Chubby, thickseL 
b. Applied to ground *. ? clumpy, hummocky. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 9 Peter n. T4 Cushi runs apace, out 
through chub^ and rough grounds. 

2. Round-faced ; plump and well-rounded. 
iTsa Daily Post 29 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
90 or thereabouts. STga Mary Woi lstonecr. ni^te Worn. 
iii. loj; Health and innocence smile on their ebuboy cheeks. 
x8s8 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. I. 99 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy in the world. 1859 Gen. P. Thomfson A ndi 
Alt. 11 . Ixxxv. 5z A sow and her chubby pigs, 
b. tran^. 


Comb., as chubby-faced, -headed, adjs. 
i8a6 Miss Mitposd Village Ser. 11. (1863) 346 Thi 


iSab Miss MiTPOtD Village Ser. 11. (x8^) 346 The ehubby- 
faced Pickle. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. Chubby, 
headed, having a short, broad bead like a bulL 

Chubdar, obs. form of Cuobdab. 

Chuohu, var. of Chocho. 

Ohuok (tjuk), Also 4 oliak(ke, ohokko. 
[Echoic.] 

1 . A species of clock; e g. that made by a cock, 
or a hen calling chickens, or by people in calling 
fowls ; also that made to incite a horse. 

esaifl CHAuesa Nmds Pr. T. 354 He fly doon firo the 
beem . . and eke hise hennes alle ; And with a chuk [r/. r, 
chttkluL chokke] be gam hem for to calle. 1683 Temple 
Mem. wks. 1731 1. 391 They made the Chuck four or five 
times that Ptaobn use to roi^ to Chickeiu when they call 
them, a 1991 Wesley IVhs. (1830) Kill. 42^ The parrot 
made the chuck that peoide use to make to chidcena. 1860 
Trollope FreanUy r. vL 169 Made the coachman . . give a 
efande to hb horses. 

2. A provincial name for the wheoteor. 


dtm G. Staskxt HetmmtsVind. sa Fine-fingred chubs, 
who will be more scmpulous of fouling their luMids with 


eosls, than careful to keep a good 1 


enca. 1708 Phil- 


OlLtldB(tj8k),fA8 [In am I, tdera by Dr. 
Johnson to bo compited from ilMt, fkiekmx tL 
the dioleetal ose in a, also Cauenezn.} 

1. A familiar term of endeamBcnt Applied to 
husbands, wfveii, children, dose coBmonians. 

1588 Shaks, L. L. X. v.il 668 Sweet c]ittmtaa,beac not the 
bones of the buried, sm -- Meu. K, nt h. e6 Vie knitie 
Bweec Chuck, ifley BneisyBrenko (1877) 8 1 leU thee, 
Chuck, thy Father uoth diaaeiiie,Te see hit child aoruflieo 
by a knave. iM Earls Mierotam. xxxvl 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that it hit wife. 1770 
Foote Anew i^FVVr 1.84 Why not, chuck r i8|S^Bio«rr8 
tVutherUsg HHgkts %wdk. 079 WDI you come Chuck? 
1866 Kihoslby Herew. xlx. 334 UitJe Winter, my chuck, my 
darling. 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl, north, dial, Alsoy^. 

1678 CoTTOH Poet. bVkt. (1765I ao< Such lucky chucks 

therms no great need on. S|(M Buins 7 oliy Beaart ix. 
But up aroM the martial chuck, And laid the loud\4ttoar. 
1876 Mid-Yorksk. Gloes. (£. D. 5*>, Chmk *. in the Cmven 
dialect . . a hen. 1878 H. tV. Limeointh. Clou., Chuck, a 
child's name fnr a hen. t888 Shfpietd Gieie., Chuck or 
chnekie, a domestic fowl. A word used by chUaten. 
OhlliOk (tjt’k), x6.3 In 7 oliook(«. (Goes with 
Chuck ; in sense 1 perh. immed L ¥. choc (see 
Shook).] 

L A Might, sudden Uow or upward tap under 
the chin. 

z6xx CoToa., Mantomniere, a chocke. or bob vuddr the 
chinne. — Haulsebec. . a blow, or chocae voder the chiinna. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (2779^ II. xlv. 84 He gave his an- 
tagonist a chock under the chin. iSso Hood Aibnansc^ 
ccTxviii/Ihere'M a double chuck at a double chin. 1847 LE 
Fanu T. O'Brien 375 A few additional chucks by the 
throat. 

2 . A short, abrupt movement, a toss, a jerk. 
c 1843 Sir C- Napier in LJ/e (1885) vL 306, 1 held half my 
reins . . designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his bead between me and the coming blow. t86x Trol- 
LOPK Framtey P. 11 1. ix. 265 Griselda ^ave her head a little 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind. 

8. A toss or throw from the hand, {colloq.') 

4. Short for Cbuck-partuinq, and appw extended 
to other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

17x1 Brit. Apollo III. No. 237. 3/3 I'hese two being at 
the Game we call Chuck. 171# Steele Sped. Na 309 Fa 
To chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seise 
their copper. 1741-3 Wbslev Jml. (2749) 95 Men, women 
and children met tugether, to dance, fight, curse and swear, 
end play at chuck, ball, span-faithing, or whatever came 
next to band. 1788-74 'TvcKn Li. Nat. (1853) 11. aos 
What U money good fort You cannot eat it ..it is of 
none other use than to plv at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child. iSax Clare Vill. Minetr. 1. 274 With 
chuck and marblea wearing Sunday through, 

5. Sc. One of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used in the game of check-stone or ‘ctmekie- 
stones * ; hence chucks a name of this game ; * a 
marble used at the game of taw, Dum/r* (Jam.). 
Also chuekstone. 

iSaa Scott Nigel v, When a wise man is with Ailea and 
bairns, he maun e'en play at the chucks. sOay Carlyle 
Germ. Romance II. 115 Gravel, among which were, .large 
bits of chuekstone, and other pebblea sl^ Jamiubon, 
Chuchie-rtanes, ehuchs, a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a Hat stone ; one ot them is tos^ 
up. and a certain number most be gathered, and the fisUing 
one caught by the same hand. 

Chuok (tjak), sb.h [app. originally the same os 
Chock, q.v. Chunk appears to be another variant.] 

1. A lump ; a large awkward-shaped piece of 
wood fur burning, a Chock; ; also of bread, meat, 
and the like, a Chunk. Chiefly dial. 

1874 Ray .!?. 4 E* Country Wdt. 6x Chuck, a great Chip, 
Suss. ; in other Country they call U a ekuttk. S736PEOOB 
Kenticiems (E. D. S.L Chuck. .We mean more than a chip, 
viz. a short thick clubbed piece of wood, for burning. 1878 
Gower Surrey Provine. (E. D. S), Chneks, large chipe of 
wood. Called 'chats* in the Cotswold dialecL i88z R. 
Buchanan God A Man I. 30 Chucks of home-made cake. 
1887 Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial., Chuck, a chip ; a 
chunk ; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood ; a good thick 
piece of bread and cbeesa 

2. Sec quot 

1881 Miss Jackson Shro/sh, IVord-bk.y Chuck, a cut of 
beef extending from the horns to the ribs, includinK the 
shoulder-piece. 1684 Harper* s Mag. July S99/1 'Elxtra 
mess' is composed ot chn^s, plates, nimps, and flanks. 
s8M lllusi. Lend. News 0 OcL 370/3 Ckuck-tteak, In the 
Midland Counties, three nbs of oeef nearest to the neck, 
cut straight down the fore-quarter to about half way through 
the shoulder blade. 

3. A boat -chock ; » Chock sb. 3. 

1789 G. Vabra Life (2793) 960 Two boats were washed 
from the booms, and the long-boat from the chneka. 

4. A contrivance for holding work in a latho, 
•crewing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon; an instrument screwed into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 
is held, while being turned. Formerly Chock. 

1703-1794 [See Chock]. 1807 O. Gregory Meek. II. 47a 
On the end of the spindw . . b screwed occasionally a uni- 
versal Chuck for holding any kind of work which is to be 
turned. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1. 60 The work 
. . is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement, or by glue, or 
screwed into it. ita Holtzafftbl "turning IV. 185 
Laths chocks onay . . be divided into two principal groups. 
Ibid. IV. 196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of an 
arm or pin, the driver, on the dmeh. 



GHUOS. 


Hence ohuok lathe. 

i8B8 Enf. Mtck. XLVll. 341 A grMt quantity of artides 
are made 10 the chuck lathe by a ecraping process. 

01 inok.t^.^ [KcHoic : cf. Chuck .r^.ij 

1. intr. To moke a clucking noise like a fowl, or 
that used by heriwives in calling fowls. 

rigM Chaucbr Nun's Pr. T. 36a He chukketb. whan he 
hath a corn yfoiinde, And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. t6oi Br. Baru>w Ea^li 4* Body < 1^1 D iij a, Others. . 
chucking and crying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead, a 1700 Drydbn Cock A Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found. 1863 N. Macleod in Cd. 
Words 150 Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry. 

2 . with compl, (trans.) To call {togethtr) by 
making this noise. 

a 1700 Drydbn Cock Fox 430 Then crowing clapped his 
wings. .To chuck his wives together in the hall. 
fB. intr. To chuckle; to laugh inwardly. Obs, 
15^ F1.OR10, Gongolaro. to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake. to chuck. 13d Marston Sat. 1. 139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport ? 1599 — Sco. 
VillanU iiK xi. ajo And then he chukes, and is as proud 
of this As Taphus when he got his neighbours blisse. 

4 . intr. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 

1843 Lbver J. Hinton xxxvii. (1878) 054, 1 flogged and 
chucked the old beast, .up the rising ground. 

Ohuok ^tjnk), v:^ [In 1 6th c. chock \ of un- 
certain origin; cf. F. choqmr in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock ; but prob. mainly onomato- 
poeic.] 

1 . * To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together * (J.) ; to give 
* a bob under the chin ’ (Cotgr.). 

1583 Golding Caivin on Dsut. hexxvi. 539 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. 1394 J. Dickenson Aristas 
(1878)69 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 
him, check him, chuck him. 1658 Lknnard tr. Ckarron's 
Wtsd. I, lii, (1670) 188 You chock them under the chin, sdoa 
Wagstaffb Vtnd. Carol, xii. 8 a A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another, lyga Field- 
ing Amolta IX. ii, The doctor smiled on the child, .chucking 
him under the chin. s88i Bf.sant & Rica Chapi. of Flooi 

II. iii. (1883) 137 You and I.. do not want to chuck farmers' 
daughters under the chin. 

2 . To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm ; to throw underhand ; to toss ; prob. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
uously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
thrown with ease or contempt j by workmen sub- 
stituted for throw in all senses. 

1993 Frodigal Son iv. xia Yes, this old one wilt 1 give 
you (Chucks him old hose and doublet). x6a7 Drayton 
Agincourt 63 In the Tauerne, in his Cups doth rorc, Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. Jefferson MS, Lot. 19 Mar. to 
Rov. 9 . Bouckorf To chuck a stone, etc. « to throw. s8os 
Mar. Edgeworth Knapsack I've seen him chuck 

his money at those poor children. xStaa Bro. JonoUhan 

III . 13 They'll cut our throats, chuck us into the sea. 1846 
Lvtton Lucrotia (1853) He chucked the rein to the 
ostler. 186a Kinoslky Water Bat, ii, It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in the red j^tticoat. x86a Maa Browning Died in Last 
Poems 70 We chuck our flattery or abuse . . 1 ' the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 111 L 
85 England now Is but a ball chuck'd between France and 
Spain. 

b. with adverbs awapt down^ over, up, etc. 
Chuck up \jthe sponge), said of a second in a prize- 
fi;>ht ; hence, To give in, give up, yield : see Sponob. 
{Chuck it is also said for chuck U up.) coUqq. 

H. Newman DiffU.felt by Anglicans il 1 9 Ineugh 
the minister baptised without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine. 1866 Dream Geront. iv, 
Chuck'd down by the sheer might of a despot’s will 1873 
Slang Diet-, Ckuck in, to chmlenge— from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Obs, Chuck up, to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of tbrowiM ^ the 
^nge at a prise-nght in token of yielding^. 1881 Grant 
Casneroniane I. vii. 100 Cut in for the girl. If you are deter- 
mined to chuck yourself away. i8^ Cheshire Gloss, (E. 
D. S.)b Chuck ovor, to discard, to disinherit. 

+ 3. intr. [cf. Chuck 3 .] Obs. 

1703 Vanbrugh Confod. 11. i, Something will make your 
heart chuck within you. 

4 . intr. To play chuck-farthing. 

173s PorB Domnt Sat, rv. 146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 
or iMv vole. But some excising Courtier will have toll. 177$ 
Aari, Chock, to play at pitching money into a hole. 

5. In combination with a sb., forming names of 
games, as Chdok-fabthtno ; also ohuok-board 
(see quot.) ; ohuok-button, pitch and toss played 
with buttons ; ohuok - halfboiui7i Cudok - 
rARTBiRO; ohuok-hole, {a.) ■^Chdok-fabthiho; 

* a deep hole in a waggon-mt* (Webster), b 
Chock-hole. 

>880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 6j In the *Up' of an evening 
you might see the labourers playing at * chuck-board , 
which consists in casting a small square piece of lead On to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 1883 
TeachePs Monthly Mag, Nov. 3(9 Wbm he discovered 
children playing at chuck-button he knew that their next 
mid be tc 


Running the machine 


837 Boston, Lincoln, tic. Horaldos Feh. 3/5 
* What money? Why, that what 1 won 0’ ya' at Chu^- 
bole I* 


400 

Ollliek (t/ok), W.8 Turning, [£ Cbuok sb.hj 
To fix on the lathe by means of a diuck, q. y. 

i8te Eng, Mock, 17 Dec. 334/s The wood requires to be 
chucked, .for boring. s88s Motal World No. 8. lai Chuck* 
ing work on the lathe. 

Chuck, adv, » Chock ; with direct impact 

S751 Smollett Pot. Pic, (r779> f * xviii. 166 Of course he 
must be embayed and run chuck upon a lee-shore. 184s 
Lever Chat. O'Malley Ixviii. 333 Run 
chuck against a wall. 

Chuck, dial. var. of Choke sb.^ 
t OhU'Ckahy. Obs, [f. Chuck sb,^"] A term of 
endearment. 

x 6 o 9 Dbkker, etc. Wesho. Hoe 11. L Wks. 1873 II. 997 Do 
not tny cheekes bume, sweete chuckaby, for wee are talking 
of thee. 

Chuokcr ^ (tjfrkai). [f. Chuck 4 - -er i] 

I. Of things. 

1. A small pebble used in the game of check- 
Btoncs or ' chucks (Cf. Checker.) 

1760 Ckron, in Ann. Reg. 8a/x An old labouring man .. 
was laying on a bench fast asleep, Rome boys being at play 
with enuckers . . one chuck’d one directly into his mouth. 

2 . A blow with the bst. 

a 1805 Anstby Pindar. Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poet. Wka 
(1808) 155 While you with fluent fisr assail'd him, With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail'd him. 

II. Of persons : One who chucks or throws. 

8. esp. in OhuokeT-oat {vulgar colloq.), one who 
* chucks out * ; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or persons otherwise obiection* 
able, from a gambllng-nell, tavern, or brothel. 

1884 Gd. Worts June 400/x He had done twelve months 
[in prison] for crippling for life the ' chucker-out’ of one of 
these pubs. 1885 Ail V. Round Nov. 9996 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b. A fellow engaged to expel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a pubuc meeting. 

Z884 Times Weekly Ed. 31 Oct. 24/1 Roughs, hired as 
‘ chuckers-out ' by the Tory party, x^ Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/x Bogus meetings, where the chairman, committee, re- 
porters, audience, and ‘ chuckers-out ’ were all subsidise 

s88o Punch No. 904a 63 (Hopped Lord Grey wai about to 
resume his rflle of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 
his own party 

Chu'Ok-illK-'rthing. [f. Chuck z;.8 4.Pxrth- 
IHO.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chucked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole. (In modem use probably 
often applied to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Chuck /artkinx. a Parish- 
Clerk Un the Satyr against Hypocrites) also a Play among 
Boies, 171a Stbblk Sped, No. 466 F 3 , 1 catched her once 
..at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. Z7sa Arbuthnot 
yokn Hn//(x755i 03 He lost his money at chuck-farthina, 
shuffle-cap, and all-fours. Z771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 111 . 

XI OcL, He undersunds. .g^es, from chess down to chuck- 
farthing. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xxxvii, They pre- 
sently tell to pitch and tOM, chuck-farthing, etc. 
b. Misapplied to the farthing chucked. 
a i 8 m Lamb Lett. iii. To Colertdgo 95, I cannot scatter 
friendsnip like chuck- farthinn 

0. attrib or as adj. Petty, of paltry value. 

1748 Kicharohon Clarissa (x8xi) IV. 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. 

d. To play {at) chuck-farthing with ; to throw 
away or risk heedlessly. (Cf. * to play ducks and 
drakes with *. ) 



Dec. i/i What are our Imperialist Ministers doing? . . they 
are playing chuckfarthing with the Empire. 

Chuok-fuU : see Chock-full. 

Ohnolde. Sc. [Dim. of Chuck 8 , sense 5 .] Quartz 
pebble: 9 X%o chuckie stone or stam. Chuckie^stanesx 
» Chucks, a game played with pebbles. 

*793 Ure Hist. Ruihor^en 968 (Jam.) (^artzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones . .are veiy common. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy 
xiv. As fizzenless as chuckie-stanes z8sS — Diary as Dec., 
A minute philosopher, .eternally calling your attention, .to 
look at grapes and chucky stones. 

Chuckle I seeCBUQKT. 

't' Ohuoldttgf Obs, [f. Chuck sb.^\ cf. 
darling, sweeting, etc.] A term of endearment 

1609 Armim Maids of More-CL (1880) 89 So my chucking, 
chat's a good lambe. do not cry for any thing. 

Chucking, sb:^ See quot 1704. 

1788 Ed 95 Geo. Ill, c. 58 1 a Short chuckiM, half-clean, 
whale-line. S794 Rigging 4 Soamanship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hei~ 
inferior ro^. Short 
ends of the long chucking. 

Chucldlig (tjff-kiq), vhl, sbX [f. Chuok zi.l -i- 
•lEO ].] The clucking noise of certain fowls, esp, 
the common hen. Also, chnckling {phs^, 

1598 Plorio, Gongolationo, a hartie laughing or dnidnng. 
tSit CoTOR., CataE the chucking, churring, or Jouking^of 
a Partridge. 1888 Timbs Eccontr, Anim, Creation aos The 
chucking and cackling of a hen. 

OhuoUngj. [f. Chuok fi. 8 ] The acdoB 

of the vb. Chuok; throwing, ejecting; henoe 
chucking’-out, ejection. 


long, stout, coarse hmp, rather fool, and used for making 
* ' ' chucking is the foul hemp from the 


OBUOKZiB-BBAD. 

s8B« ^porioman 31 Jan. V3 We were the first to take the 
part of the pit against a fucking-nut policy. 1887 Pall 
Mail G. as Feb. xi/t Evictions in Glenbeigh . . and chuck- 
inga-out in London. 

Chu'ckiiigiy, adv. [f. Chuok p.i 3.] With 
chucking or chu^ling. 

iga3 Galt Entail J. xxv. 0x4 Walter laughed, and chuck- 
ingly rubbed his hands. 

f Chuokla, -lee. Obs. A fabric. 

17x1 C King Brit. Morck, 1 ao8 Chints, 95 Pieces; 
Chuckleea 1506 Pieces. zyM Lotsd. Gao. Na 6388/s The 
following Goods, viz. . . Chucklaes, Cherconnaes, 

ChucUa \tj9’k1),c/. [Echoic: akin to Chuok 
e.i, with the dim. arid freq. ending -le. Cf. also 
Chokeliho.] 

1 1 . intr, * To laugh vehemently ; to laugh con- 
vulsively ' (J.). Cf. Cbecxlb. Obs. 

1998 Florio, Collopolarti d'eUtogreMza, to chuckle, to 
chuck or rouze ones selfe togladnes and mirth. 174s Richard- 
son Pamola 111 . xxo Such uberties of Speech as they would 
saucily chuckle at. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv, It would 
be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. 

2 . To laugh in a suppressed manner to laugh 
to oneself ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

1803 Syo. Smith Wks. 39 A man, who would . . set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over the splendour. 
S841 D’Israbli Amon. Lit. (1867) 866 A tale which some 
antiquaries still chuckle over. 1890 Kingblkv Alt. Locks 
iii. ^1876) 41 Then he lighted his pipe and ahuckled away in 
silence. 1899 Tbnnyson Mecud 1. iv. v. We whisper, and 
hint, and fuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame. s88x 
Bbsant & Rice Cke^l, f Fleet 1. iii. (1883) 16 He went off 
chuckling. 

b. trans. also chuckle out, to utter with a chuckle. 
i8ao Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (i87o> 11 . v. lao 
Whatever you praise to Jeffrey be directly chuckles out 
•some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Miss Br addon 
7 . Haggard's Dau. III. 9 Ah, but they're all glad to get a 
husband . . chuckled the farmer. 

8. To cluck or cackle as a hen ; also with compl, 
{trans.) to call (together) with a chuckle. 

A 1700 Drydbn ( 1 .) If these birds are within distance, 
here's that will chuckle 'em tosether 1833 Tennyson 
Goose vii, It cluttered here, it chufled there. 

Jig, c 1700 Gentl. Instructed 1 17J9) X17 (D. She chuckles 
together a whole covy of essences and perfumes. 

4 . trans. To express regret for by the Inaiticu- 
late sound Vr / ^ts / 

1681 Drydbn 5 /. Friar 11. iii, Your confessor . . must 
chuckle you, and moan you. 

6 . nonce-use. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of a bottle. 

1869 Swinburne Poems g Ball., Txtto Dreams 363 As 
when water slips Out of a beak-mouthed vessel with faint 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. 

6 . Curling. See quot 

1831 Btackw. Mag. XXX. 972 To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. 

Chnokle (tjvk’l), [f. Chuokle v.i] 

1 . An act of chuckling ; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation : fonnerly applied to a loud laugh, but 
now chiefly to a suppressed and inarticulate sound 
by which exultation is shown. 

01794 Fibldino Ckarac. Men Wks. 2784 IX. 41 x That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and Quires. t8ao Keats Isabel^ Ixii, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice. Z84Z Mi all 
in Noncotf. 1 . S49 Eidoy your chuckle, gentlemen. 184a 
H. Rogers Ess, 1. i. 38 As diflierent. .as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of a d^on. 2863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. Char. viii. sui She is in a per. 
petual chuckle of merry malice. 1869 Trollope He knew, 
etc. vi, With a whistle, .and a little low chuckle of laughter, 
b. Chuckling, exultation, glee. 

1837 SvD. Smith Let. Arehd, Singleton Wks. 1850 I L 
884^ Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 2883 K Pkn- 
nbll-Elmhirst CrMfn o/Leic. 81 A great source of chuckle 
. .to the agriculturists of the districL 

2 . The call of some birds to their young ; the 
cluck or cackle of a hen. 

1779 Barrington Singing o/SirdS\m Phil Trans. LXIl I. 
955 The nestling linnet retained the call yf its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call the* linrMt's chuckle, from 
some resemblance to that word wheil* pronounced. 
CHmokle (tjnk’l), a. andj6.^ [perh. related to^ 
or in use associated with, Chuok sb.^ : cf. -le.] 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blodcish; applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. 

1788 lyURPEY Athonian JiU in Now Oporas 164 Ths 

1 r ^1 1.1- T*! I 1 ...i.L 


great chuckle head, and dro^ng hind quarters. 

B. sb. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 
1731-1800 Bailby, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Fel- 
low. s8z7 Frxrb Wkiitlecri^ Nat. Poem il xJv, And 
thus disabled that stupendous oluckle. 

O. Comb, chuckle-pate, block-head {aUoaltrib.), 
i8bo Blackw, Mag. VII. 677 And the pence were put down 
by the chuoklej^te many. 

C&ll*6Ud-h6ftd« Chiefly dial. [f. prec.] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt ; a stupid lout 
1731-1800 Bailsv, ChuehU-homd, 1748 Smoluctt Rod, 
Rand, (1865) z8 Is not he much handsomer and better built 
^an that great chuckle-head T 1888-70 Jamieson, Cknchlo- 
head, a dSt. Aberd. 1883 Hagpedt Mag, 8l^i A perfect 
and unmitigatad GhacUe-aead. 
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OHiTOKi:.M;. fnB A t>ti!t> , 

€flklt’ 0 ]d«<]M«a«d, «. [f. Hav. 

ing a Qhuckie*head ; blocklitaded. 

T. Baww //wwr rrowA (17^) 11. 31 You think 
tha rock Iroy Some chu^ie-hendM b^by boy. iShi 
Bladm, Xll. too Mwry umple, chuekle4MaM» 

opm^mouthed pwlt. iW G. SAtNreovav in AtmHtmy 31 
July 69/9 An amMole bot^ to tell the honest truth, ratber 
chuckle-headed young English squire. 

Hence Ohuokla-haadednaM sb^ 
sSio Mark Twain Tramp Abr, I. 193 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the poor and obscure lover. iSta CA. Timu 4^/s The 
chuckleheadedness . . of drawing su^ a parslleL 
Olmoklar ^ (tjo klai). One who chuckles. 

II ChucUar ^ (tju'kloi). [Corruption of Tamil 
and Malayal. shakkili (Yule).] One of a Tery low 
caste in Southern India, the members of which are 
tanners or cobblers ; colloq. a native shoemaker. 

17M Ives Voy, 96 (Y.) Shackmays are shoemakers. sBifa 
Sir W. Elliot (in Yule'. 18B7 jSiacAw. Mag* June 803/9 
The chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 
the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase. 

Chu okling, sb. [dim. of Chuck sb,^] A little 
chuck or chick. * 

a 1SI45 Hood Drowning Dneko ii. Pretty chucklings. 
CSmckliM (tjn klig), vbl. sb. [f. Chucklb v. 
+ -INO 1.1 Tne action of the vb. Chuokue. 
sBmT.M YicwLU. Arittopk, 1 . Introd. i48The triumphant 
chucklings of a dicast over the ofTicial terrors of his situa- 
tion. i8as Bvron yuan v. cxxxiii, Mothers love their 
children's squalls and chucklings. 

Chuckling »,tjv klig), fpl a* [f. as prec. + 
•TNG ^.1 That chuckles, or is expressed in chuckles. 


eTlstob in T. Heame Coll* 70 Nov. fOxf Hist. Soc.) 
Chuckling throats have scmall'd. i8s8 Keats Endym* 
I. 936 The chuckling linnet 1837 Disraeli Vtnttia 1. vUL 
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ng throats have scmafl'd. iBs8 Keai‘S Endym, 
ickl ing linnet 1837 D Israel 
( 1871 1 40 With chuckling self-complacency. 

Chuoklingly* adv* [f. Chuckling ppl. a. + 
-ly2.] In a chuck lii^ manner, with a chuckle. 

1841 Eraser's Mag. X^II. 933 * 1*11 have it/ said he, 
chucklingly. sSya Lytton Parisiasss v. I, He muttered 
chuiklingly, 

ChucKstone : see Chuck sb.^ 5. 
Chuok-will’a* widow. [Imitative of the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in U. S. of a species of 
Goat’sucker {Caprimulgus carolinensis)* 
t8a8 Audubon Omith. 1 . 973 (Bartl.) About the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard to echo with the 
well-known notes of thU interesting bird. No sooner has 
the sun disappeared, .than the sound * Chuck-will's widow', 
repeated witn great clearness and power six or seven times 
in as many seconds, strikes the ear. 

Chuofar (tb'ki). Also Sc* ohuokie. [dim. of 
Chuck 

1 . Little or dear chuck. 

1717 Fielding Lovo in Sev. Masa* Wks. 1775 I, 46 
Hfltna, Sir, my aunt will be at home before us. Sir Post- 
live. So she will, chucky. i8m Dickens Bam. Rndgo 
(1849) 331/3 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey f 

2 . A chicken ; a fowl generally : also in nursery 
lang., chuckie-bird^ -birdie. 

vfta Burns To Dr. Blacklock x, I wat she is a daintie 
chuckle. 1815 Scott Guy M, xlv, Our barn-door chuckles 
at Charlies-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. 
Scotl. ix. (1855)93 The gilly is cutting up the chuckle. 1863 
Atkinson Proyinc. Danby* Chucky^ a chicken . . of most 
frequent use. .in speaking to childreu, or by children. 

Chuoky, var. of Chuokix. 
f Chud,v. Obs. rare—^. [Echoic: cf. Chump.] 

i6si STArroRD Niobe 119 (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chuds his bit so cheerfully as if he wished his burden might 
grow to his back. 

Chud^fVA ud^ ich wud^ obi. and dial. f. / 
•would : see Ch, and I pron* 

II Chnddar (tjvd&j). Anglo-Ind* Also chad- 
dah, -or, -ur, ohudah. [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.] A large sheet commonly worn as a 
shawl or mantle by women in northern India. Also 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence chuddah shawl, 

1614 Peyton in Purchas Pilgr. 1 . 530 (Y.) Pentados, chints, 
and chadars. 1873 Life Sir H* Laurence 1 . 199 Over all 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin. 1876 A. Arnold in 
Contemp. Rev. June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose chudder of indigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
£. Arnold Light of Asia iv. (x886) 89 7 'ne Chuddar fallen 
to her waist. 1881 Ethel Coxon Bastl-Pl. 11 . 9 x Gathering 
her soft chuddah shawl round her. 

Chuet, var. of Chewkt Obs* 

Chlilk (t/H-fh). Cr.S. The Earth Almond 
(Cyperus esculentus) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean. (In E. souchet 
comestible or amande de terre.) 

i860 Bartlett DUt* Amer., Earth Almond* a perennial, 
indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form ot a 
rush some three feet high, pr^ucing small tubers the size 
of a common bean, and called Iw the Valencians * Chufai*. 
1879 Louisville (U. S.) Nome ^ Farm 15 Apr.^ My hogs had 
no corn. They had abundance of chufas with the run of 
potato pindcr and pea fields. 

Ohllff (tji’f), sb.i- Also 5-7 ohufife, (8 chough). 
[Origin unknown. In 17th c. sometimes spelt 
chough confusion with, or play on, the name of 
the bird.] 

1 . A rustic, boor, clown, churl. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 77/1 Choffe or chuflTe, rustient* 1309 
Nashb Lenten Stujfe (1871) 99 All cobbing country chufik 


ifiHf B. Jowioii Sm, Mm emt Hum* PreC ^ A sntlciMd 
h^nail'd Chulfe. BoATHwait Char* 

Pedter 138 Hee carrkM his mutdlo's about him ; which 
makes the oOuntrey chouid^ eiteeme him a mau m prise. 
1719 Kersey. ChHff » a C^try-clowa. So 1701 in Bauby. 

2 . Generally applied opprobriously, a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; isp*, fe. a mde 
coarse churlish fellow ; b. a mis^, a close avari- 
cious man. Cf, boor, churl, carl, birhio, etc. 

CS4S0 Henrvoon Mot* Fob, 66 Though yee would thig, 


EHm* (1845) I. 930 'fim woslthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
hit god. igae N asms P* Penilesee ^ed. s) fib. An old straddling 
usurer, .a mt chufie it was. isafi Shaks. 1 Hen. tV, 11* ii. 

Ye gorbellied knaues . . ye Fat Chuffes. ifiea tnd Pi. 
Return fr, Pamaes* i. ii. (Arb.) it Where thick^ikin chuffes 
laugh at a Bchollcn need. sfioS Tomell Serpents 780 The 
incivility of the rude chufle, his host the citizen. tfifiS 
R. L'Estrance Vis* Qnet** (1708) 83 There knockt at the 
Gate a Rich Penurious Chun, wm — Fables 315 A less 
generous Chuff*, .would have huggd his bags to the last. 
sSas ScoiT Nigel viii, The father is held a close chuff. 
18^ L. Hunt Jar Honey xii. x68 Some greedy chuff of a 
millionaire. z88z Leicestersh, Gloss* (£. D. S.) 
f CHinff, Obs* [Origin unknown.] A cheek 
swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of 
beasts. 

Z5M Palsgr. ao}/i Chuffe, boi^ffe. ifiit Cotqr., Mourn, 
th^ace, a pait of the face about thejnouth (most properly) 
of beasts : the muzzle or chuffe. 

Chuff Obs* exc. dial* [Belongs to 

Chuff sh ^ ; cf. Chufft afjj 
1 * Swollen or puffed out with fat ; chubby. 

1^ Holland A mm. Marcelt. xxxi. ii. 309 By reason of 
their fat chuffe-necks they are monstrously oefoimed. sfi88 
R. Wqxmx. Armoury it. 497/x Chuffe, or puff Cheeks, or blob 
Checks [are] great and Rwelling out. i8ai Clare VUL 
Mimtr* II. 97 His chuff* cheeks dimpling in a fondling 
smile. 1880 tv. Cornwall Gloss. (E. 1 >. a.) S887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chujg, fat. chubby. 

2 . Pleased satisned, happy, dial, 
c i860 in Northampton Dias., 1 saw the old man and ho 
looked as chuff* as ever, although he is between 80 and 9a 
1876 Mid-Yorhsh, Gloss* (E. D. S.> Chi^, expressive of a 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether outwardly exhibited 
or not. As chuff asacheese% ' As chuff as an apple*. 188s 
Leicestersh* Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chuff, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited. *The children's quite chuff to come.* 
1888 Sheffield Gloss* (E. D. S. ) Chuff, proud, pleasocl * Thar 
rare an* chuff o* that dog o* thoine? 

Chuff, Obs* exc. dial. [Belongs to Cbutv 
sb.^ In Parish and Shaw Kentish Dial* 1887, this 
and the prec. are distinguished as choff voA chuff 
Surly, churlish ; gruff, stem, morose. 

1831 G. Downes Lett. Cont* Countries I. 989 Like a 
British sea-captain, rough, chuff, and headstrong,— but 
withal fair and honourable. 01999 L. Hunt Robin Hood 
Poet Wks. (i860) 149 Pure venison and good ale or wine, 
Except when luck was chuff. 1864 Capbrn Devon Previnc., 
Chuff, churlish, surly. 1880 W. Comwedl Gloss., Chuff, 
sullen, sulky. 1887 Kentish Dial., Chqff, stern, morose. 
s888 Elworthy tv. Somerset tVonlbh*, Chsff, surly in 
manner, boorish, brusque, stiff and unbending. 

ChiA Chuff sb.^l To swell 

or plump out (the cheeks). 

s8si Clare Vill. Minstr* II. 73 Tlie cowboy, .whose sun- 
burnt skin, and cheeks chuff'd out with fat 
Chuff. in comb* [see prec. words.] f Ohulf- 
oat« Chuff xAi a ; f oliuff'headed a., with a big 
fat head ; f ohiiif-penny a., miserly, avaricious. 

1963-87 Foxs A. fy M. 111 . 745 A great chuff-beaded 
Priest that stood by, spake 1990 Nashb P. Penilosse (N.) 
Sparage ^ntlcmen and chuff-headed burghomasters. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1639) 317 An md covetous Chun 
penny wretch? 1604 Parsons Three Convers. Eng, III, x. 
956 A great chuff-headed priest standing by. 1693 Ur- 
QUHART Rabelais i. liv. Here enter not vile oigots/nypo- 
crites. . Fat chuffcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish guUL 

Chuffe-ohaffe, a. 

1983 Stanvhurst ASneis itt (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffa 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 
't’ChU'ffBr. Obs. rare—^. — CHUFF sb.^ s. 
[Appears to be f. the vb. chuff implied in Chuff- 
ing.] {ppp^ Deceiver, cheat, im^stor. 

e 1460 Towneley Myst., Crueffixio 916 Herkyns now what 
shalle befalle Of this fals chuffer here [Chriit]. 

tChuflUy (tJrTili), adv. Obs. exc. dial* [f. 
C huffy t + -LT ^.1 In a chuffy or surly manner. 

Z7^ Richardson Clarissa (18x1) Vll. Iv. 194 * Whose u 
this I ’ ‘ Mine, sir *, chufiily said J ohn. 

ChufflUBBB (^f* fines). Obs* exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. + -NES8.] Chuffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 

17311800 Bailey. Chuffiness* clownishness. 1809-10 
Mail Edgeworth Absentee x. in spite of the chuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of bis speech. 

t CllU'fflllg, Obs. rare^'K [Of unknown 

history: it implies a vb. chuff \ ct Chcffib.] 
(app.) Cheating, deceit, falsehood. 

e ifloo Oruin Z9Z77 patt wass chufflnng, 8 t falls 8c flxrd, 
& tsre Iseh pe deofelL 

Oliufly Obs. exc. dial, [f. Chuff 

jA^] Clownish, chnrlish, rude, surly, morose. 

a 1700 Dryden Oidd, Story of Stellio, A chuffy lad \duri 
puer oris et andax\ was by. 1719 Kersey, Chuffy, clown- 
ish, rough, rude. So 1701-1800 in Bailey. 1877 Holder. 


ness Gloss., Chuffy^ saucy, 
fussy, proud, conceited. 


t in Bailey. 

0 Shsffeld Gloss., Chng^, 


CnhittSf exe. CMfp 

sbA FM, fwoUea or puffed out with fet. 

osp* of the cheeks ; pliunp-cheeked ; ehubby, 
tfiss Cotos., GiBUnt.. Cbaffie, ftill^hoiki; swolfea or 
puff vp, in the uo*. and throat. Mourru .. Chuffio, 
brood, out-ounding, like the fhoo of a Lyon, auufle of an 
Oxa etc 1714 Limd. Gao. Mo. SstsAi A lusty brown 
chuffy Woman. syf^tVesem. dfiqg. II. 93 The riinffr cic 


.may] his norter swilL 1916 Bvrmb Samest Cry 4 Prayer 
viii, A chuffio vintner, a wai Poasv B* AngUn Voc*, CmT 
..means fat and floshy* pmticulariy in the chooks. si 
Hempsh, GUst. (E. D. 8.rC*i!^, broad-feesA healthy. 

b. chuffy brick \ a brick puffed out by the escape 
of rarified air or steam during burning (0.}» 


o. Comb. Chuffy-chtoked adj. 
17M Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, 


lyaa Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, Bossy Foolq^^R chuffy- 
cheeked wain (awean]. siye jAMtasoN. Ckrffie^heHst% a 
ludicrous designation given to a full-facoo cbila. 

Chiigh, obs. form of Chough. 

Chulff, obs. Sc. form of Choosr v. 

Ohuk* ohukke, obs. forms of Cbuok, 
Chiikoy, obs. form of Choky ab* 

[Chukiff (Jam.), bad form of choHeia^ chokes \ 
see Crokb sb*^] 

t €ehxdl(B"*ich'ulle, ich ttmlle, I will : see lent.. 

e 1179 Lsunb. Horn. S13 To Im one ich chulle tnisten. 
c ijse Cast* Lone 969, 1 chulle ]m batayle nyme. iSTt 
Whetstone ^ndPi. Promos 4 Cass, ml ii. 91 Rapax, What, 
by test thou. hobclunchT John* Yea, that chuli 
t Chulle. u. Obs* fa. CNF. choukr, choUor, 
cheoller, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with : in central OF. ceouler, fouler, souler, in 
med.L. cheolare, ceolare, soUre. Still used in Fr. 
dial, where chole, choule, in North Normandy, 
sole, soule in S. Normandy, Brittany, Maine, is the 
name of a well-known football game : cf. Soli 
v.^] To drive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
about, toss or bandy about. 

138. WvcLip Sel* tVks* II. 980 CrUtene men ben chuUid, 
now wlb and now with blshopU . . now wi)> preUtis 
under binnopis : and now M cloutenper shone wih oensuris, 
ns who shulde chulle a foot balla. 1 01400 Movie Arth, 
X444 Thane sais syr Gawarae. *90 me God helpe I We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and cnullede as haras *. f 0 1400 Ofyo 
ffode of^ World Royal MS. 17 B. xviL xoi a (ic 1495), Tho 
world makuf a mon to ryse and falle, And chulles hym as 
men don a balle, That is casten fro hande to hande. 
t Chuller. Obs* Also 5 ohoUer. (See quot.) 
14^ Cecth. Aruff, 64 A ChoUer (MS. A Chullere). gnester. 
lEdttor cites * freres and chulleris *ffvm * an unpublished 
tract of Wyclif, in a MS. of Trin. ColL Dublin*.] 

Chimi (tjem), sb* Now collof* Also 8 ohumm. 
[Recorded only since c 1684. A well-known con- 
jecture is that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chamber-fellow, chamber-mate, or the like. But uo 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.] 
One who shares apartments with another or others, 
one who lodges or resides in the same room or 
rooms : * a chamber-fellow, a term used in the uni- 
versities * (J.) ; also, more generally, a habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate friend. Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-boys, 
fellow -students ; also with criminals, convicts, etc. 

1684 Creech Theocritus, /dyll xii Ded.,Tomy chum Mr. 
Hody of Wadham College, etbga B. E. Diet. Cant* Crew, 
Chum, a Chamber-fellow, or constant Companion. 1691 
Long Vacation Ded. x Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College 1718 Freethinhor No. 17. X17, I . . 
quarrel with my Chum every Night. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones VIII. xi, He had no doubt . . but that his chum was 
certainly the thief. 1971 Smollett Humph. Cl. (zSzsi 65 
My college chum. Sir Reginald Bently. Anti- Jacobin 
No. 31. x88 * Co-occupantt of the same room in a house let 
out at a small rent by the week.'— There is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perhaps the cant term of chun^ formerly in ase at our Uni- 
versities. zBxa I. M. Vaux Flash Diet., Chum, a fellow 
prisoner in a j*atr, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums. t 8.9 — Mem. I xii. 133 Our society (in Jail] 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
1800 W. Irving Skstch Bk* II. 90 The parson hud been a 
chum of his father's at Oxford. iSafi Southey Vind. Eccles. 
Angl* 509 The students were friends and chums, a word so 
nearly obsolete, that it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning * chamber-fellows *. 1894 'Thackkkav Neavcomes 
1 . 49 He and an Indian chum of nis. x86o A ll Y. Round 
No. 65. 146 My chum at Eton. x88a Miss Braddon Mnt* 
Royal \\\* viii. 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

D. In Australia : new chum, a fresh immigrant, 
a * greenhorn * ; old chum, an old and experienced 
settler. 

z886 P* Clarke (tills) The * New Chum ' in Austr.Tlia . . A 
man often means by it. *'l'here's a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool. .All that he has learnt is but of little avail to mm, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He*s got to be educated all over again*. 

2 . Comb* ohum-maater, ohum-tioket; see quot. 
*•38 J. Grant Sk* Loud. 59 When there is more than one 
person to each room . . the new-comers are, what is called 
'chummed' on the previous inmates ..When a prisoner is 
first confined within the walls, he is entitled to what is 
termed a * chum ticket ', which is a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum- 
master, writes the name of the party, and the number of the 
room in which he is to be 'chummed'. 

ChlUII {tjiOm), V* colloq, [f. prec.] 

1 . intr* To share chambers, to live together. 

X730 Wesley Wks. (187a) Xll. ao There are. .some honest 
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fellawt In Colfafe, who would be willing to chum In one of 
them, w 1867 Tom Tavjx)« TV*, CtwvM OJke Roxy xL 57 
Good-b^ ola roomii, where we chummed years, without a 
single nght. 1678 £. RoersTsoN in Colonies 4> /fu/ia 94 
Aug., I had Adopted a common and^ convenient Indian 
fa<mion and viras * chumming * with a friend. 

176s CHonciiiLL CfAost 441 (Hoppe) Wits forced to 
dhum with common semte. 

2 . /rafts. To chum one person on anotheri to 
put as an occupant of the fame rooms. 

1S37 Dickens Pickm, xl. You'll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. i8tf J. (jaant SA. New-comers are 

what is called ‘chummed’ on the previous inmates. 1B71 
M. Collins Mrg. d- Mtrch. 11 . v. S43 She . . found herself 
'chummed ' upon a young person who turned out to be. .a 
. .slut tern. 

Hence Ohumming vhl. sb 

1838 J. Gsant St. Land. 50 'Chumming* and other in- 
ternal arrangemrntH of the prison. 1876 Comhill Mag. 
XXXI 11 . 444 Solitary study kept him from chumming with 
his fellowh. 

Chu'lllblev V. dial. Also 9 oluunble, ohlmble. 

[cf. Chump, Champ.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

iSai CtAas Vill. Minstr. I. 94 Hips and haws .. That 
chumhied lie about their hole. Ibid. 1 . aoa The little 
chumblmg mouse Cinarls the dead leaves for her house. 
■• 78 . Shrobsk. U'orr/^bt., Dunna put the canarv so much sid 
10 chamble an’ flirt about. iB8s LeiettUrsk. Gkus. s.y, 

* Woon't 'e chimble a wu’nut ?' *The ruts 'a bin chimblin' 
the hee.’ Mod. JVortkamytoH Dia/., 1 saw a rat sitting 
chtmljling rushes by the side of the brook. 

ChlUXihood, nonre-zvd, [f. Chdm sb. : see -hood.] 
Titc condition or relatio i of a chum or chums. 

s8fl^ W. J. Smith in tgikCeni. Nov 849 The ‘ bttrnntioua- 
ness observable in the early days of * new chuiuhood *. 

Chumlay, -ley, dial, and .Sc. fl’. ol Chimney. 
dLammage t^ivincd.:;). [f. Chum + - age.] 

1 . The 8} stem ol ‘ chumming ’ one person upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room. Hence chummancdicket. 

*837 Dickens Pictw. xlii, You'll have a chumman ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them a<i is in tlie room 
will be your chums. 1859 Sala V'tia roumi Clock (1&61) 103 
The ttine-honotired system of 'chummage', or quartering 
two or more collegians in one room, and allowing the richest 
to pay his companions a stipulated sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. 

2 . The fee demanded of a * new chum * {prison 
slafi(i\ or that paid as described in prec. quot. 

■777 Howard PrUono Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains in 
most ol our gaols, which is that of the prisoners denuuiding 
of a new comer, garnish, footing, or (as it is called in some 
of the Ixindon gaols) chummage. 1837 Dickens Pickto, xlii, 
The regular chummage is two-and -sixpence. 

ClilUlllliaxy (tjzi inan). [f. Chum + -ERT.] 
CuuMHDOD ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

1877 Bcsant & Ricb Son 0/ Futc 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery. 

Clmxillliy sb!^ dial, and lotv colloq. [f. 

Chimney.] A chimney-sweeper’s boy. 
■8316-9 Dickens Sh. Boz f 18661 Z05 He 'ad been a chummy. 
S844 Thackenay Groonwich\IVe. 1886, XXIll.aBo The hall 
. . was decorated with banners and escutcheons of deceased 
chunimies. i^W. GntUiOKY EgyM I. 154 Hisshrill voice 
high up aloft, hke a chummy’s on a London summer morn. 

ClmilLmy (tjrmil, sb.^ colloq. [f. CUUM -Y 8 
dim. Bufhx.J »aCHUM. 

1864 Gilbert Bah Ballads^ EtiqnetU^ Old chummies at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 

dLUmmy mi), a. colloq. [f. Chum + -Y 1.] 
Intimate, suciable. 

1884 Harper t Mag. Sept. 536/3, T . . saw them form into 
small chummy groups 18B8 lUust. Lend. Hews Xmas No. 
7/1 Be as chummy with him as you can. 

Olmmp [Of modem formation : app. 

a parallel form to Chunk, perh. influenced m 
form by association with chap, or with lump^ 
stumpy clump. (Prof. Skeat compares Icel. kumbr, 
kubbr, a chopping, cutting, and kublm to chop.)] 

1 . A short thick lump of wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber ; an end-piece. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. jgf A Chump of Wood. 1831 
Landor ^17^.(1846) 11.663 While the broad chump. .Strong 
with internal Are , . beats the chamber round from morn tiU 
night. s86b Geo. Emot Romcla 11. i, She fetched a liatchet 
. .and showing him a chump . . asked him if he would chc^ 
that up for her. 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. x8 Oct. 658/1. 

2 . The thick blunt end of anything ; also chump- 
end : esp. the thick end of a loin of mutton. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 1 . 153 As if they had been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something. z88o Black- 
more Mary Anerley I. vi. 64 The chump of the spine of the 
Wolds, which hulks up at last tmo Flamborough Head. 

b. Jocosely applied to the head. Off his chump 
{vulgar ) : < off his head out of his senses. 

1877 Bbsant & Ricb Son ofVulc. u. xxiv. 377 ‘Master*, 
be said, ‘ have gone off his chump— that's all *. 

fig. A man as unintelligent as m chump of 
wood ; a block, blockhead (<n. Block sb. 15). 

s8ib Hawley Smart At Fault II. L M Such a long- 
winoed old chump at telling a story. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
a Keb. lo/z Frank audibly remarked : * This man is a chump. 

1 could go . . this minute and do better than that*. Ibid, 
31 Aug. 3/1, I told the chumps they'd get noticed if they 
didn't keep out of the way. 

4 . Ohump-ohop, a chop from the chump-end. 
1883 Daily News ag SepL 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 
stew, with a large chump chop in it. 


Chump, V. [f. Champ, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] To champ with a duller sound ; to munch. 

ita Thackbray Newcomes (1887) 11 . xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. 

Chmuplsh (tju lupij), a. p f. Chump 4- -ibh ^ .] 
Blockish, sullen. 

^■Jfo Sidney Arcadia (1630) 391 With chumpish 1 o 9 kes, 
hard words, and secret nips. Grumbling at her when she 
bis kindnesse sought. I 

ChumpjT (tj^nipi), a. [f. Chump -t l.] Short 
and stout, thickset, dumpy. 

188 . J EAPPRKSON Real Ld. Byrtm xx, This broad-breasted, 
full waisted, ' chumpy ’ girl countess. s886 S. IV. Lmadnsk. 
Gloss. (£. D. S.I, She’s a chumpy little lass. 

Ohumflliip (tjt’ tnjip). [f. Chuh 4- -ship.] The 
state or condition of being chums. 

1835 Db Quinckv in Tedls Mag. II. 367 The practice of 
chumship prevailed (at Oxford in 17th c.]; every set of 
chambers was possessed by two co-occupants; tney had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study; and 
they were called chums. 1871 Echo 37 Feb., 1 lost, .various 
other little things, during my 'chumship' with the thief. 

t Chun. Obs. exc dial. [app. from same root 
as Chine ; cf. e=p. the 16th c. chynfte.'\ 

1 . Mining. A leading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two liard sides and sinking down. 

1747 HtxjsoN Af/Nrr'jr Diet. K it] h, There is more to lie 
said of these Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder, 
b. (See quot.) 

s886 Ckeskv e Gloss. fE. D. S.), Chun, a crack in tlie Auger 
or imnd, from frost, or from dryness of the .skin. 

2 . Sc. ' The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt . also, the shoots of pota- 
toes beginning to spring in the heap. Gall., 
Dumfr.’ ( JamieKon). Hence Olmsi v, 

^ ‘ To ckuM potatoes^ is. in turning them to prevent vegeta- 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the cen, or eyes' (Jam ). 

II Chunani (tjMna*m). Forms ; 7 t ohinom, 
ohenam, 8- ohiinam. [ 7 'amil chilnnam lime, 
ground mortar, f. Skt. churtta any powder, lime, 

1. churn to pulverize.] Cement or plaster largely 
used in India, made of shell-lime and sea-sancT. 

1687^ Madras Consultations in Wheeler 1 . 168 (Y.) .Store* 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam. Fryer Acc. E. I 

ludta ^ P. 1. V. 40 The Natives chew it with Chinam (IJme 
of calcined Oyster-Shells). 1763 Vehelat in Phil. Trans. 

LI II. 366 Our new room, a* strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. 1799 Naval Ckron. ll. 51 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to cover the bottoms of ships. 183a 
Marry at N. Forster xxxviii, A . . hall, coated and floored 
with chunam. 1857 OstiORN Quedak iv. 58 A small box 
of Ane white chunam, made from the lime procured from 
burnt sea-shells, J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with chenam. 
b. attrib. 

Z791 Anderson Corr. 63 The Fanner . . has a Brick and 


head of the chunam tomb. 

II Cllima'lll, V. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam. Hence Chuna'mmed ppl. a. 

1687 in Wheeler Madras I. x68 (Y.) To gel . .jars, .to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. iBp/o T. C. Dkvsoalb yml. 
Ind. Ankipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. 18^ J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 llie pillars 
and walls are chenommed to a snowy whiteness. toM R. 
Burton Centr. A^. in Jml, Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 46 Along 
upper room, .which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

ClllUlk' (tjtm^k). colloq. and dial. |app. a 
modification of Chuck. £sp. common in U. S.] 

1 . A thick, more or less cuboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e. g. wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc. 

1691 Ray 5 “. tjr E. Country Wds. \ E. D. S.), Chuck, a great 
chip . In other countries [^districts] they call it a chunk. 
X84X Cat LIN N. Atner, Ind. (1844) I. xvi. xx6 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. x8^ Kane Arct. Expi. 11 . i. 15 A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 1899 Times 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable quantity of this kind of gold . . in the state of 
chunk.* and flakes of some size. i88r Bbsant A ll Sorts 83 
Give him a chunk of wood to whittle. z888 Berksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chunks, split pieces of Arewood of more unifbnn 
thickness than chumps. 

pg. a i860 New York in Slices, Theatre (Bartl,), Now 
and then a small chunk of smtiment or patriotism or phil- 
anthropy is thrown in. 1876 Bbsant & Ricb Gold. Buttetpy 
xxix. 219 Pay out the information in small chunks. 

2 . altrib. and Comb.y as chunk fit ewood\ ohunk- 
head (,U. S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IV. 3x4 Copperhead . . called 
* deaf adder and * chunk-head '. s888 K. Morning Nevn 
(Hull) 35 Oct 3/4 For sale. Chunk Firewood, zi. per ewL 

Hence Ohnnk v. U. S. colloq.^ * to throw sticks 
or chips at one ’ (Bartlett). 

OhlUlkf’ ohll'XLky. [From chungke a game 
played by the Cherokees and other North American 
Indians, consisting in trundling a stone disc, and 
throwing a pole or dart to fall near it Set Bar- 
tram in Trans. Amer. Ethnol. Soc, III. l. 34 (1853), 
Adair Hist. Amer. Ind. (1775) 401.] 

Chunk* or Chunhy-yard, a name myen by the 
traders to a square area surrounded oy a ba^ in 
Creek towns, used for ceremonials and games (id- 
clnding that of chungke). Chunk or chunky pole ; 
a pine-tree pillar on a low mound in the centre of 
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the ebnok-yardt <m the top of which ww pieced an 

object to snoot at 

>773 Bartram Treeo. Floridm 518 (BaitL) VRst tetragon 
terraces, chunk-yards, and ohelMfcs or pillars of wood. ilAo 
Thorbau Lott. 1x8651 >89 That memorable stone 'ehunk 
yard *. 1869 Lubbock Preh. Times (x86o) S59 I'he ' chunk- 
yards* . . are sometimes from 6 to 9 hundred feet In length, 
being largest in the older towns .. In the centra is alow 
mound, on which stands the chunk-pole. 

Chimlnr (tja nki^ «. £/. S. colloq. [f. Chunk ■ 
4- -yM Of brood stout build ; thickset. * stumpy*. 
xM Kanb Arct. E^l. 1 1 . xH. 134 Their chief . . a &ort 
chunky fellow. 1884 CentHry Mag. Jau. 370/8 The chunky 
Dutch pilot. 

Heuce Ohuakliiaafle 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4^ Toughness, chunkiness, and 
of course 'pluck ', not girlish beauty, not hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the cMrms of Mrs. Anderson. 
Chimter (tjp*ntdj), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
ohunner, 7 ohounter, 9 ohunder. [App. of 
imitative formation.] To mutter, murmur; to 
grumble, find fault, complain. 

*599 Broughion*s Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer- .must. .wander 
alone and chunnerout an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically, c X690 B. £. Diet, Cant. 
Crew, C haunter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily, 
z^88 Maeshall Proxnne. E. Yorksh. (E. D, S. Repr. Gloss.), 
Chunter, to express discontent about trifles. 1847-78 Hal- 
LiwKLL, Chunter . . also spelt i^hunt^r and chunker. 1870 
E. Peacock Kal/ Skirl. 11 . iiy Th' <»pt’n went away 
chunterin'. 

Hence Chuntering vbl. sb. nnd ppl. a. 

^ 1831 Mrs. I'oocooD Yorksh. Dial. (i663> He is a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented, li^ VYhitby Gittss.^ 
'A chuntering liout', a At of sulkiness with impertinence. 

11 Cbupatty (tppa'ti). Anglo-Ind. AUo ohow- 
patty, -ie. [Hindi chatati!\ A small cake of 
unleavened bread, generally made of coarse wheaten 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a 
griddle. * The usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India* (Yule). 

zBio Williamson E. India Vade Mrc. II. 348 (Y.) Chow- 
patties or bannocks. 1B58 J. B. Norton topics 67 'I'he 
passage of the chupatties attracted little attention, and 
every si{n seems to have been neglected. x88o McCarthy 
Own ‘Time 1 1 1 , xxxii. 65. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs 
V. 87 To give him a chowpatti . . to keep his wretclied old 
body alive. 

II ClmprUKy (tjf^pra*si). [Hindi chaprdsJ the 
bearer of a chapras or official badge.] A wearer 
of an official badge ; spec, an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the households of Indian landowners. 

i8a8 Hbbrr Indian Jmls. (i86n II. xxv, 104 In our way 
we were met by twenty chuprasses. 1845 Stocqurler 
Ilandbk, Brit. India (1854' 119 I’he . . chuprassy . . or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palar.keens, stands l)ehind 
carriaues, and is altogether a functionary of consequence. 
X8B3 F. M. Crawford Mr, Isaacs 1. q, 1 wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 

II CLur-, an obs. repr. of German kur- in such 
titles as ohurfurst -= kurfurst, clectoial prince, 
elector, ohurmork * kur mark, mark governed by 
an elector ( in place of a markgraf) 
a 1634 Chapman Alphonsus Plays i8n HI. 305 Churfurst 
of Mentz, if thou play thy part. 1798 M althur Population 
(z^ 8 i 849 In churtuark of Brandenburgh. 

Cliurcll (tjojtj), sb. Forms: a. i cirioe, oyrioe, 
a - 3 ohiriohe, -eohe, ohyreohe, 3 churiclie(M), 
-eohe, ohereche. i-a ciroe, oyroo, 2 ohyroe, 
(olrke\ 2-6 chiroho, 3-6 ohyrohe, cherohe, 
(4-6 ohiroh, ohyroh, oheroh), 3-6 ohuroha, 6 
ohuroh. Northern. 3 Crm. kirrke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyrk, 4-5 kiro, 4- kirk : see Kirk. 
\Churchy earlier churche, cherche, is a phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chirche [ytr^er 
^ir, c.g. birch, bird, first, chirm, churl, churn, 
kernel), the regular repr. of OE. circe ; the fuller 
OE. cirice, cirice gave the early ME. variant eke* 
reche, chiriche. (The form ^cyrice, often errone- 
ously assumed os the origmal, ^is only a later 
variant of cirice (with y mllu i before r, os in 
cyrs-tfyren, etc.) ; c before original OE.^ (umlaut 
of u) could not give modem ch-, but only A-, as 
in cymel, cyrtel, eyre, kernel, kirtle, ME. kire^ 
OE. cirice, circe, corresp. to WCier. ktrika, OS, 
kirika, kerika (MLG. and MDu. kerke, Du. kerk, 
LG. kerke, karke, kark, with ar x^eri^ir) ; OFris. 
sfsereke, nurke, tzierka, t%iurk\ OHG. ekitrihha, 
OL\v}chiriikha, chiricha,khirihha, kirihha, kiricha, 
later chircha, in Notker ehtlihha, ehtlecha, chtlcha 
(MHG. and mod.G. kirche, in Upper Ger. dial. 
kikhi, chikhe)', also ON. kirkia, kyrkja, Sw. 
kyrka. Da. kirke (theiile Finn, kirkko, Esth. 
kirrik, kirk, kerk ; also OPruss. ktrkis). Cf. also 
the Slavonic forms: OSlav. iq^LKU criky, loth c.» 
v^VbLcritfySem., later i]prbirbiiemi;fttifor,^HpKOBb 
eirkovi, Russ. uepROBi* cerkov*, Bulg. KepicoBA /er* 
kova, Servian upRsa erkv^ Slovenish cerkev, Chekh 
cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkiew (but only for * Greek 
church *), Lusat. eyrkei. 

The OE. oblique forms Hrieem, -eeam, ehran, -eean, preeent 
four typea, *kiriket, ^kirikja, ^kirka, ^kirkja, but the two 
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|a«t may rnnlt from .laitt contraction, and -emm, ^emn 
my moa n the ■amo thiaa, vj*. paUuiU Tha coounental 

roms with 4 ew/iAAa, kitch§ ara on phonetic and other 
p^tidf admitted to ha^ trim out of the r type. The 
ON. i» to be derived from OE. (in isn^cht^m 

form). Although the notion hu been advanced that all 
the cwtinentalTonni origine^ in the OE., in connexion 
with the early missionary labours of Englishmen in Oefr 
m^y, this » philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on good grounds to be common WGer., and to go 
bjrokal least to the 4Ch or 5th c. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acqnainted with, 
and had names for, ail the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the misKions 
outside.) In Slav^ic, the word is generally thought to have 
been taken from Teutonic, 

The ulterior derivation has been keenly disputed. 
The L. circus, and a Gothic word kilikn * tower, 
upper chamber* (app. originally Gaulish) have 
both been proposetf (the latter suggested by the 
Alemannic chthhhcC), but are set aside as unten- 
able : and there is now a general agreement among 
scholar* in referring it to the Greek wprd >ri>p*aedi^, 
properly adj. * of the Lord, dominicum, dominical 
(f. a6/Mos lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively ^sc. or the like) 
»* * house of the Lord *, as a name of ihe Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stances are in the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 59), 
a 300, the edict of Maximinns (303-13), cited by 
Eusebios {Eccl. Hist, ix, 10) a 3J4, the Councils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 15), Neo-Ctesarea 314-23 
(Can. 5), and Laodicea i^Can. 28). Thenceforward 
it appears to have been in fairly common use in 
the East: e.g., Constantine named several churches 
built by him MVfnaic 6 . (Eusebius De Laud, Const 
xvii\ 

I'he chief objections to this derivation of the Teutonic 
(and Slavonic) name are the following. The ordinary name 
for * church' in Or. was ifceAqato, and this (or ftairtAi/etj. 
Basilica) wan the name which pansed into T^uin ana 
all the Romanic langt>. ; aUo, into nil the Celtic langn., 
01 r. rc/fi/s, Ir. and Gael, cje/a/s, Manv O Welsh 

tcluit^ W. Cornish -rj, -/f, Uiei(in///£. Hence, 
an A priori unhkeithood that any other Greek name nhould 
have passed into the Teutouic languages. Moreover, 
eeeAifO'tu was actually adopted in Gothic, wncreas aikkUsjO 
it occurs in the N.T. many times. Hut as the nenne here is 
not that of the place of public worship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly, it forms no evidence against the co- 
existence of a Gothic repr. of «rv0ia«oi', in the sense of the 
* I.ord'n house*. Besides, Ulphilan, an a native of Cappa- 
docia, born A.D. 318, belonged to the very region and time 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
eeeiaxoi', as mentioned above. And as to the other Teutonic 
tribes, the fact is certain, in spite of its ^ /r/Vr/ unlikelihood, 
ikiVXetclesia was not^ accepted by them At their conver- 
sion, Latin Christianity would naturally have i^iven to them, 
as to others, the name ecctesia «or Oastticu', if kirtka had 
not already acquired t(M firm hold of the field. 

I'here are points of difficulty in the form of kirika and its 
gender Its identification with «rvp»a«4i' assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr. v by i in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent v ; nor did he use u, but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or w. But, Iwfore the de- 
velopment of umlaut, and consequent evolution of as a 
Teutonic sound, 1 was really the nearest Teutonic sound to 
V. and in point of fact is its usual representative. The 
change of grammatical form and gender has been variously 
explained: as tvayyikiov became in Gothic a weak fern. 
aiwaggiljO, -jOn ; so KVpmuov, if adopted in Gothic, or in 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same way 
become kXryakO, -tn, whence regularly WGer. OE. 

but there are other instances in OHG. of feminines 
from L. -ww, Gr. -w, as martim, anmna, modGcr. orgvt ; 
and the form adopted may actually nave been the Gr. pi. 
Kvutaird. (The use of evpiAsij in Gr. appears too late to 
affect the Question.) For the rest, a word adopted in Ger- 
manic as ^ttlrjak* would phonetically become *klrjik’, and 
this normally in WGer ktrik”. Possibly also *ktrnka 
might, by metathesis, give the *ktrikja app. required for 
OE. ciriccan \ but the OE. palatal ixution might simply be 
due to the prec 1 as in if, ME. itA, / pron. 

The main objections are historical : we do not know the 
actual circumstances in which this Icm usual Gr. name 
becune so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like austrOn- Eastek, 
resist all the influence of (attn Christianity to supplant it ; 
this too at so early a date as to be brought to Britain 
(with many words expressing the outward apparatus of 
Christianity) by the neathen Angles and Sa.\on*. The 

S uestion was discussed already in the 9th c. by WaJafrid 
trabo (oE 849) in a noteworthy passage i/>r Rebus Eccl, 
viii, where, after giving the Greek derivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and um of the word to the German 
mercenaries who engaged in military service under the 
Empire, and refers particularly to the Goths in the Giwk 
provinces. Beside that of the Goths, two other possible 
channels are indicated by Hildebrand, one of which, cot- 
nected with the early penetration of Christianity from the 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, u tally- 
big with a statement of Ireiueus, Bp, of Lyons in the and c 
(Adv, Hmr. 1. x. | s), and as e^laining the prov^ exiit. 
ence of place-names like Kiricheim, Chinennutna^y in 
EUasc, etc. before the days of Boniface. But U to by no 
means necessary that there should have a ungle kirtka 
in Germany itself ; from 313 onward, Chnsuan churchre wuh 
lAieirsacr^ vessels and ornaments were wcH-known obiects 
of Ullage to the German invaders of the Empire : if tw 
first with which these madeaoauaintance, wherever situsted, 
were called evmaira, it would be oulte sufficimt to ucount 
Ibr their ftuiiiliarity with the word. 1 he Angles and Saxons 
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hfed aMandssdrad Rmm and BriUdurndhra inGM 
and Britain Ibroanuuks hefert tiiey had thsm ofilMirawii. 
and, we have eeenr re a son to believe, had known aad 
spoken of them esHkaa during the whole of that perioA 
The Latin equivalent of Koptsuriv, dtmt im i efim, was also in 
nso at least from the time of Cyinte (reew^cS), in the 
sense of * the house of God* aodeo smena DomAta. To a 
certain extent it was adi^ited in (Bd Iriah, where domunch 
(mod. damAmtcAi became a frequent naam of churches. The 
parallelisai of Or. irvpMueOv clturch, stwtsuiii Sunday rin 
xith c. also * church*), L. dominiettm church, dotnimeaydiet 
domtuiem Sunday, Irish dtmknmh * church * and * Sund^ *, 
IS instructive. 


The case for the dorivatjon from evpieafr gains largely by 
that no other conjecture offe^ will bear scientific 


the fact t 


statement, much less examination. For exsunple, the sug- 
gestion that ciriet might arise out of L. crticea (whi^ 
aaually gave OE. cryccie, now cruteks, or some other 
cferiyative of L. eruXy crucem cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic history.] 

A. Forms, 

a. cirict, chiricke, churtchty etc. 


>874 U, t.. LAron, an ^4 ^ 

[EaudAfS.cstaMcyTicAn}. fji fflickl, Horn, 197 .Seo halige 
ci rice M ichaeles . . on bsere ciricean. a leoo Edga r^s Canons 
6 a6 in Thorpe Lotos U. 050 (Bosw.) Diet preostas cirican 
healdan. > legx O. S, Ckron, (MS. an. 1031 In to X|)ee 
Cyrican on Cantware byrL cxaoo TV/n. Coll. Horn, 163 
Of holie chireche. ciaM Lay. 16970 Chiriches [ciayg 
chirches] fur-barnde. Jbid.ssi\ix Hi^rserde cKurechen Itayg 
cherches]. a isgo Prop, yEf/red 373 in O. E, Misc. 124 At 
chepynge and at chyreche. c sago Kentish Serm, ibiA 31 
Fram holi chereche. 

b. circe, chirckty churche, churchy etc. 

f 870 Codex A ureus Inscript, in O. E. T. 175 Inn to Cristes 
drean. ^97$ Rnskw. Gosp. Matt. xvi. t 8 On biem stone ic 
Mtimbre mine circae. ^xooo Ags. Cmp. ibid. (MS. A', 
Ofer ^isne stan ic xctimbrire mine cyreean. c tt&nifation 
Gosp. ibid., Ich ^etymbrie mine chyrenn. a 1130 O. E. Ckron, 
(Laud MS.) 1197 Oftlagen an ane circe. 111171 An Bispel 
in Cott. Horn. 937 pe liafedmen .. in halie cyroe. rtiyS 
Lamb. Horn, 93 Pu UMt to chirche. e IS05 I^^av. 16980 
Chirchen [r xsy^ cherclies] ich wiille anere. Y a xaso Chart. 
Efuitu, (a 1006) in Cod, Dipt. IV. 904 Mid cirke and mid 
niilne. 1097 R. Glouc (1724) 41 Holi churche. c 1340 
Cursor M. 17899 (Trin.) To her chirche |>«i gon hem lede. 
C1440 Prontp, Parv. 75 Chyrchc. 1^x450 xxv. 433 

In to the chirche. Ibid. 467 At Cherche. 

O. kirrkCy kirkCy kirky etc. 

960 Be. Throokko Will I’i'horpe 5l3^ Into Sancte Paules 
Kirke. 1030 Krtul Witt (Thorpe ]^8x) Into |>ere Kyrke* 
CX900 Ormin 3531 And tatt ias Cristess kirrke. #11300 
Cursor M, 8;ioo (Cott.) To wirke. .to dright a crafti kyrke 
[Cdtt, and Fair/, kirke, Trin, chirche], /bid. 10248 (CTott.) 
1 na kirck agh to cum in. c tjsg Meir, Horn. 5 Red in kirc 
on Sundays. CS37S Barsour Bruce iv. X9 Nothir offT the 
kyrk, na scculer c 1400 Apot. Loll, 57 Wnn any auerous . . 
is caiiunixid in pe kirk, .ban may pe o^r chanouns of pe 
chirche scy, etc. 1441 in E.E. If^iils iix That the kirkerevys 
of the pari.<ih chiren of Clerkcnwell paue xiijr iiij#f for to 
spend on the onourinentz of the same kirke. c ssgo CkauceFs 
Drems 1296 That neither knew 1 kirke ne sainu 

B. Signification, 

While it results from what is stated above that kirika, 
ciricey was originally applied 10 the building, it u clear that 
with the conversion of the Teutonic nations, it was assumed 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. ecclisioy and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and especially as repre- 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastioU order. 
The extension to ocher senses took place as these were 


prsrtically recognized. 
I'he history of the ( 


• iiv iiuMvi j w OE. cirtcey or of the 1 eutonic ktrikay 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom ; this begins with the joint history of Gr. •«- 
xAvoia and its L adoption eccllsia\ about which all that 
ne^ be said here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo* 
the body of the texAvroi or select coimsellont * was 
me given by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LXX. it was used 
to transl. the HeE qilk&l the 'congregation* or as- 
sembly of Israel met before the I-ord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense : 
a, 'after the LXX.) the whole congregation of the faithful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ ; /S. (after classical Gr.), a particular local 
as.sembly of Christ’s enfranchised met for solemn purpose^ : 
in this sense it has a plural. From these arose the later de- 

a ments : the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
ing set apart for it : the sense of * the congregation of 
the faithful ' sought visible embodiment in outward organ- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of provincial, 
nation^ and linguistic distinctions Thus arose the notion 
of provincial or national Churches, as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic ; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came the revolt 
of some of these from the increasingly centralized organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches, each claiming to be the church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. Thus arose the first great division 
of the Eastern and Western Church, the later separation 
of various national ' reformed ' churches from the unre- 
formed Western Church in the 16th c.. the secession of 
various ‘free* or 'voluntary* churches from the reformed 
national or ' esublished * churchre in later times. Some of 
these voluntary bodies have refus^ the name of ' church * 
to any 'denomination* or organization of congregations, 
confining it to the two renses of the Oiurch universal, and 
an Individual local society. The name has even come to be 
used to denote types or tendencies of thought or eitores- 
sion, within the one communion, aa in the modern High 
Church, Low Church, Brood Church. 


1 . 

h A btill4lBf lor iiiiblic 
(Distinji'uUhed hiitoilotlty fkom fi Oum or 
OitAVuiif » which ii fi buildiOff io kom mpeot 
piivatg, or not public in the wioeit seme^V 

Ancieiit distlaettoiMb retained mere or lewia (ha Chnitte 
of EnglaiMl aad SooUand, ara tfioee of CariraaeAi, 
LRoiATs, Aassv, atid Paaisii or /eracfifeA chuioE ^ iSra 
also MaTKoroutAg.) Any place of wonihip subordinate 
to the public church of the pariih was fonUerfy called 
Chapbl (q. V.); but parackiai and dUhict chmpsh utt now 
usually called 'Church*, In England the name has beta 
only recently and partially extended to placet of wondtlp 
other than those of the national or ' fisUbllshed ChurCh, 
as those of Roman Catholics (since r 1830-40) and some Men- 
conformist Protestante. At present, its appiicatMm is panly 
a question of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiiistical 
principle or theory* partly (in ptmular ap^beasion) of tlw 
size and architecture of the building. Thus* some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the perish, some 
extend it to ail places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as 'Ine Church'* and reftise it to ail others; 
some would require die existence of certaio fratures of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. But, generally speaking, in Eng- 
land the question ' Is this a tmurch or a chaprit’ would 
at present be understood to mean ' Does it belof)u| to the 
Church of England or to some other religious denomination T* 

In Scotland, church is applied to all Presbyterian ptaoee. 
of wonibip, alike of the Established Cburcn, and ra the ‘ 
various voluntary bodies which have aeperated frOin it. 
Recently also extended to the clutpels ra Epbiconallana, 
Roman Catholics, Independents, and others generally. 

In U. S. church iS| in Mneral use, applied to all places of 


worship. Episcopalians 
foi ‘ ’ 


. raver sometimes claim it exclu> 

sively for tlieir own ; and other bodies in some cases use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonies generally, the usage of England and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as In the U S. 

696 Latvs of K. Wihtrssd a Ciriccan mundbyrd sie L. 
scill., swa cinjgea cq/sa Laws 4/ ASi/red 6 Nmbbe J^n ma 
dura bonne sio cirice. se66 O, E. Ckron, (Laud MS.], pma 
dieges forbearn Cristes cyroe ^Parker MS. c\'rc} on Caut- 
wora byrig. naoe Trin, Coll. Horn, ich leue ^t 
chireche is holi gudes hus on eorfie . and is cleped on doc 
kirsaca i.a dommicatis, ^t is on englis louerdlich hus. 
a zaBo Saints* Ltt*eSy Si. Michael 75 (Horetm.) To halewi 
churchene newe. 1197 R. Glouc. (1794) 361 Chyrehen he 
let rere al so. a 1300 Cursor M, 999^ iCott.) Pe. . man 
kirkes brinnes. 1473 WxaKW. Chron. xf To be layede in 
the chyrebe of Paulis, c iggo Sia J. Chkkx St, Matt, xviti. 
17 Yin word church into y* which we torn ecclleslia, is y* 
hous wheer y* outcallcd do meet, and hcer goddes word, 
and vse cotnijmun nraier. .itcc(m)meth of y* greek xvptesbv, 
which word served in y* plrilmitiv church for y* cc{m]mona 
house of praier and sacramentes, as appeareth in Eusebius* 
which y* latins called dominicutmj. 1903 Homilies ii, Atgw 
Use tk. God 1. (1859) X54 The materiall Church, .is a pfaoe 
appointed . . for the people of God to resort together unto. 
xjik SuAxa Merck. K t. ii. 14 if to doe were as easic as to 
know what were good to doe* Chajmls hod beene Churches, 
and poors mens cottages Princes Pallaces. 1833 HitRBBBT 
Temptty Church’porA Ixviii, When once thy loot entore 
the Church, be bare, syia Prioraux Direc, Ch.-lVardens 
(ed. 4 ) 81 Trie Nave or Body of the Church. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. VilL X9 I'he decent church that topp'd the oeighb'riim 
hill. 1841-4 Emshsoii Ess., Set/Reliasus Wks. (fiuhn) 1. 
30* I like the silent church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

b. Parish church ; mother church, the catbedrftl 
church of a diocese, the original or principal 
church of a parish ; under church, district church, 
etc. (See further under these words.) 

<rt386 Chaucbs Milled s T, i9i To the paryssh chirche .. 
This goode wyf went on an holiday, Chron, Gr, 

Friars ( 1859) 80 The belles ryngynge in every parych cherch. 
1577-87 Holinshch Chron, III. 1998/1 Things belonging 
vnto parisbehurches or chappelt. 1785-74 BLAcasTomt 
Comm. 1. 119 If any. .great lord, had a church within hia 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church* in the 
nature of a private chapel. 1771 in Picton L'pool Munk, 
Rec. (1886) 11. 977 The several Assistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of thb town. 1841 Burn EccL Law (ed. 9) L 
1 1. 101 At the first there wrere many signs of the deMiidence 
of chapels on the mother church. Ibid, 1 8. 306 f. Whether 
a church be a parish church or only a chapel of ease. 1844 
l«iNGARO Ang^lo-Saxon Ch. (rBsS) 1. tv. 147 The chief minster 
was the cathedral or mother-enurcE 

O. /n churchy out of church, to church, from 
church ^without the) were in early times usro in 
this sense ; but now only of the service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on in it. See 10. 

2 . Applied to public places of worship of any 
religion : as fa. (formerly) to heathen temples, 
Mohammedan mosques. 

C893 K. iELPRRP Oros, 11. iL 9 1 puss gebletsade Romulus 
..mid bara sweora blode ba ciriccan. riasq Gen. f Ex, 
3196 (^ane he ^eden egipte fro, 1 1 wurfic erfie-dine, ana fallen 
90 fdc chirches and idcles mide. c 1400 Destr. Ttw xx6f$ 
Kepers of the kirke [/. e. the PalladiumL 1506-54 Tindalx 
Acts xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, nor 
yet despiMrs of youre goddes, [1535 Covkrix, churchrobDers* 
188s R, y. robbers of templeal a iM7 ^asl ^oasKrMnoid 
II. 516 Cassandra . . From Pallas church was drawn. 1589 
T. Umdkrdowh tr. (hdd*s Ibis v. 597 Lesimachus . . one of 
the bedels of Diana's church. 1600 Holland Livy ix. xlL 


i b. also to the Jewish temple. Obs, 
a i3no Cursor M, 8849 pis kirc [v.r, kixke, chirche] wm 
wrof^t o marbei sun. .was Ns temple salamon. /W. i095e 
ZalcM. .preyed in pe riurche al oaa 
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O. 7n U. S., of late applied to places of meeting 
and religious exercise of various societies called 
* churches 

3. As an element in place names, churchy cirice, 
is known from an early date. 

837 Baoanoth IVill Sweet, O. E. T. a49\ To 8ere etowe 
et Cnsteis cirioan [Christchurch]. 880 K K. Mlfusd Will 
[Thorpe 488; iEt Hwitaii cyrican [Whit church J. 

II. The (or a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. 

4. The community or whole body of Christ's 
faithful people collectively ; all who are spiritually 
united to Christ as ' Head of the Church More 
fully dcNcribed as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

(Sometimetf its externalorgaiiiaation, sometimes its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly coiuiidered.) 

^890 K. ALlphed Bmtla 1. viii. 1 1 Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwaet hwugu face sibbe hd;fde. loid. 1. xxvi, To dasre an- 
nesse dsere halgan Cristes cirican. asooo Ag^. Homilies 
(Thorpe) II. 580 (Bosw.) Ealle Godes cyrean Bind Jtetealde 
to anre cyrean, and seo in ^ehaten ^elaftang. ciocoAgt. 
Gosh. Matt. xvi. 18 |>u eart Petrun, and ofer [nsne stan ic 
tiinDrise mine cyricean. a smo Cursor M. 19498 Pat cristen 
hire began to wast. 138a Wvci.if /^h, v. CrUt is heed 
of the cnirche. c 1380 — Sel. Wks. III. 116 Ffurst we schul 
trow kst her y% general chirche of angelya and seyntys 
in hevyn, and of alle hat schull be savyd. 1^ Moke 
Hull. Heresy 11. Wks. 185/1 The chyren ihercTore must 
nedes bee the conien knowen multitude of chri<iten men 
good and bad togither, while y** church is here in erth. 
1360 Co^f. faith Scotl. xvi, I'hat from the be^^ynning 
tnair hea bein. now is, and to the end of the world .nalbe 
a Churche; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men choain of God, who ^chtlie worschip and embrace 
him, by trew fayth in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of the name Kirk . . which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni- 
versal!, because it conteanes the Elect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and tounges. 1^3 Homilies 11. Kepnir. 
Ch (1859) 275 The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people. 16m R. Field Of the Church (1628) 1. i. This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capable of feliciw and blisae is rightly named the 
Church of the livine (!*od. 1714 Watts Log^ic (17361 92 
When one Man by the Word Churchy shall understand ml 
that believe in Christ ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Koine ; they may both assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church. 
1837 Newman Far. Serm. HI. xvL 245 The One Church is 
the whole body gathered together from all ages. i8j(i 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. il (18631 I. 14 The Church . . is 
that Body of men in whom the .Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on earth for the 
puipose of exhibiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 187s Jo writ /’/nfn III. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any existing institution. 1876 £. 
Mellor Priesth,^. 290 The Ixsrd’s Supper is an ordinance 
designed for the Ckutxk^ that i<L for those who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him. 

b. Church militant : the Church on earth con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polemics.) Church triumphant : the 
portion of the church which has overcome the 
world, and entered into glo^. 

1338 Bale Tkre Lowes 1395 jliys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt. igu Lynobsay Monarcke 4972 
Now lauboryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryuinphant. 155a Bk. Com, Prayer ^ 
CommunufHf Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth. 1633 Hbrbebt Temfle 
(/i 7 /<r), The Church Militant. 1817 Scott Jvaukoe xx, A 
monk of the church militant [alluding to a knight]. 18^ 
Btachs Guide Hampsh. (ed. 7) 135 Hugh Peters . . on this 
BB on other occasions, proved his devotion to the church 
militant. 

C. Visible Church \ the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members upon earth : con- 
trast^ with the church invisible ^ or mystical \ 
see quots. 

s^fls Conf Fetilh Scotl. xvi. This [the Catboliki Kirk is 
invisibly knowin onlie to God, who allone knuwetti whome 
he hes chosin, and comprehendis alsweall the Elect that be 
departed, (conimounlie called the Kirk Triumphant), as 
those that yit leve and feght against syne and Sathan. xgfia 
articles 0/ Rtiig. xix. The Visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word 
of (^d is preached, and the ^crainentt be duly ministered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
iiL i. 1 9 Observing the difference first between the Church 
of Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less. 1638 
Chillinowomtu Rtltg. Proi, Ans. iv, { 53 The doctrine of 
Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, 
the belief and obedience the invisible. Ibid. Answ. v. | a6 
I'he visible church . . a visible church , . are very different 
things : the former signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church ; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
the catholic Wardlaw Congreg. Independeney 48 

There is no such thing, in any strict propriety^ as an fw- 
visible church. s8si Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. iL (1863) 1 . 
14 There is . . a Cnurch visible and a Church invisible ; 
the latter consists of those spiritual persons who fulfil the 
notbn of the Ideal Church — the former is the Church as it 
exists in any particular age embracing within it all who 
profess Christianity. i88s ^h. Quart. Rev. Jan. 97 1 Thit 
wholly unscripcural figment, the Invisible Churen . . The 
only fnvisible Church known to Christian theology consists 
of me angels and the faithful departed. 

d. The church at a spiritual society ‘ separated 
from the world ’ is often opposed to the world. 


^ i6te Jn. Robiiison Wks. ^1851) 11 . rjs A company consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antiebristian, and gathered into the 
name of Christ . . is a Church. 16^ Baxter Is^f. BapL 6s 
All Divines in their definition of Church are agreed ; that 
it is a Society of persons separated from the Wond, to God, 
or called out of tne World. 1845 Pattisom Greg, if TourSf 
£ss. (18891 b 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church’s 
war with the world. s88s Med. Temp, yml. 1 . ^135 
The Church and the world are now only just waking* up 
to a just sense of responsibility. 1888 Farrar Evet^day 
Chr. Life viii, We look round us on the so-called relmous 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Church and on what is called the World. 

5. A partieula. organized Christian society, con- 
sidered either as the only true ‘ representative, or 
as a di<4tiDCt branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or con lined to limits territorial or 
historical : e. g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Ortnodox Ch., Gallican Ch., 
Ne.«5torian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Ch., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (sec b.', of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal Ch., etc. 

^890 K. ^Elpred Bmda i xiii, Fram Sam biscope fiaere 
RomanUcan cirician. Ibid. 11. xx. On Nor)>anhymbra 
heode and cirican. ^1330 R. Brunne Chron. 11810) 138 
And he Kirke of Scotland to Canterbirie ore se Obliged 
ham and band, as to I -er primalte. c 131 s 1^/ Kstg. Bk, A mer. 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/x Ye nioost deyle is ketters and kyt of, of 
the holy Romes chyrehe. 250 Abp. Hamiiton Catech. 
(1884' BLegatnait and primal m the kirk of Scotland. 
Cenerat Limf. Faith t Dunlop < II. 104 The trew Christian 
faith, .received believed and aefendit iW monie and sundrie 
notabil kirkis and realmes, but chieny be the Kirke of 
Scotland. 1611 Bible Prf ib, The Church of Rome — 
then a true Church. 1641 K. Brooke Eng Episc. 6a That 
Antichristian Mock*Church. 162^ Fuller CL Hist. 1. vi. 

§ 13 A National! Church being a large Room, it is hard to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. 1619 W. J. Fox 
Led. ii. Wks. 1865 I. The charge of persecution was 
applied alike to Catholic and Nonconformist Churches. 
l^4_ LiNUAao Angla-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1 . App. 339 The 
British church formed an inteeral part of the universal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and discipline with the other 
Christian churenes. 1887 Hutton in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
465 In the hands of all the great missionary churches, 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. New Ch. Mag. May 233 A list of the Min- 

isters of the New Church [Swedenborgian). 

b. Church of Englaftdf English or Anglican 
Ch, (ecc/esia Jinglicana) : the Engliih branch of 
the Weatem Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as temporal, in his 
dominions. 

[1169 Bkckct in Mat. Hist. T. Bechet (1885) VII. 33 Au- 
divit eccleaia Gallicana vos in causa ecclesie Anglorum 
mutasse sententiam. saxj Promissio Comitum et Bar.^ etc.^ 
Lit, Contuar. No 27 (Kollsl 1 . ai Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum Kegem versatum est. 1390 
in J. Malveme Contn. Higdon (Rolls* IK. 225 Touchant 
lestate de seint esglise d'EngleterreJ Act Restraint 

Appeals^ 9 A Hen. F 7 //, c 12 That Part of the said Body 
poutick, called the Spirituality, now being usually called 
the English Church, 1534 Ad of Supremacy^ 26 Hen. VI II ^ 
c. I TImc the King our Sovereign Lord . . shall be taken, 
accented and routed the only supreme Head in Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia. 1548 
Act Uniformity^ s k 3 Edw VI. c. i The Book of the 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
ocher Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England, a s6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. i. 
a We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England but the same man is also a member of the Com- 
monwealth ; nor any man a member of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England. 1661 Cor* 
porotion Ad, 13 Chas. //, st. a, c. x 6x2 The Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, according to the Kites of the Church of 
England. s6^ Jab. II in Magd Coll. (Oxf. Hist Soc.) ox 
Those who call tnemselves Church-of-England men. 1688 
T. Tramallieb ibid. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
land Court. ifi88 o Toleration Ad, x Will, k Maiy c. 18 1 5 
Any Assembly of Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England. >8^ Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xviii. (x863) ao6 
The Church of England consists, strictly speaking, of tne 
lay as well as the clerical members of that communion. 
1886 Ld. SELBOBNsf/iV/r), Defence of the Church of England. 

o. Established Church : the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the public or state- 
recognized form of religion. Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So Stale Church. 

1660 Chas. 1 1 DecL Eedes. Affairs as Oct. in Cohbett Pari. 
Hist. (x8q8 XV. 135 We need not profess the high affection 
and esteem we have for the Church of England, as it is es- 
ubliahMl by law. syoo-z Act Settlement, z a ^ x 3 Will IJL 
c. a. a 3 Shalt join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, as by Law established. 1731 E. Calamy LfniZyli 
1 . i. 7a It cannot be said of me. .tnat I left the Established 
Church, because I was never Joined to it. 1840 Gen. P. 
Tmommon Exerc. 1x842) V. 69 The oppressive sect which 
calls itself the established church. 1843 Candush in Li/e 
xi. (1880) 3p3 A document which makes us., no longer 
mintstera ot tne Esublished Church of Scotland. 1886 Ld. 
Sbuorne Df. Ch. Eng. iii. xvii. 005, 1 should say^ that 
Established Churches are now in muw more danger of being 
persecuted, than of persecuting. 

6. The ecclesiaftical and clerical organization of 
Chriftianity, or of a great Chriitian society, inter- 


natfonal, national, or other ; esA The eleigy and 
officers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the realm. (In 
this sense Xhurch' is often opj^sed to * State * or 
tlie political organization, the civil goveniment.) 

(In eai'ly times Holy church was the common phrase in 
this sense : see 7.) 

C696 Lawe 4/ K. Wiktretd Preamb. ^Ic had ciricean, 
805-831 Charter of OswuNiQ. £. T. 443), pe hiora lond to 
baere cirican saldon. tjfla Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 84 pe Chirche 
[B. i>e kiike) schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 
ci4^ Fortbbcue Abs. k l*im. Mon xl (i 88 s X35 pe poi- 
sescions off be chirche. c 1490 Merlin 95 Assembled the 
barons and the prelates of the chei-che, and toke counseile. 
xfiax Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot, i, The Kirk of God . . is takin 
sumtymes for them that exerdse spiritual function amongis 
the congregation . . The Kirke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. 1714 Wattb Logic 1. iv. 1 6 A 
church . . sometimes . . me^s a synod of bishops or of pres- 
byters ; and in some places it is the pope andageneral council. 
X7a6 Avlipfe Parerg, 167 The word Church . . in these latter 
Days . . IS put for the Persons that arc ordain'd for the M inis- 
try of the Gospel, that is to say, the Clergy. IbuL 169 
S^etimes 'tis taken for the Prela^ thereof. x8i8 Crui.sb 
Digest (ed. a) IV. 94 Lands belonging to the church. 2837 
Newman Par. Serm. HI. xvi. 246 Bpeaking politically, we 
talk of the Clergy as the Church. 1851 Kubkin b tones 
Ven. (1874) 1 . App. 355 What we ridiculously call a sejiara- 
tion of 'Cnurch and State' (as if the State were not, in all 
Chri^tendoln, necessarily also the Church i,^ut ought to call 
a separation of lay and clerical officers. 

D. The clerical order or profession. Hence to 
go into the Churchy to take holy ordeis, become a 
clergyman ; so to be in the Churchy to leave the 
bar for the Church. 

xgpo H Swinburne Treat. Test. 148 If hi^ snnne shall goe 
to tlie Church. X59X F. Sparry tr. C attan's Geontancie 179 
The person . . was a man of the Church, xyay A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1 . xxi. a^ The Church feeds most on 
Fish, but not miraculously, for the puor Fi4hei.H dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first seived. 4 Emerson 

Ess.. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 91 The merchant breeds his 
son for the church or the bar. 1865 Mrs. Ridulll World 
in Ch. iv. 59 You have really entered the church : 1 mean, 
done duty, preached, and so forth! 

7. Holy church : a title commonly given to the 
Chuich Catholic, regarded aa a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited organs. In early times often 
Kthe clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

ckgn K. Am.pred Cum Past. X15 He onfeng 6one ealdor- 
dom oaere halgan cicricean {v.r. ciriceanj. ^2x75 Lamb, 
Horn. 17 Gif he him nule rihilechen for preoste na for 
halie chirche T exaag Creed in Rel. Antiq. 1 . 234, 1 leve 
on he hall gast, Al holi chirche stedefast. ^^saje Hali 
Meid. ax For pi was wedlac ilahet in hali chirche. xom 
K. Glouc (1724) 47J[ That holi churche he ssolde nou^t the 
Chateus there lette. 1340 Hamkile Pr. Consc. BX39 In 
stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 236a Lancl. P, Pt. A. 1. 73 
Holi churche Icham . . bou ouhtest me to knowe. c xago 
Merlin xxv. 466 Acursed be the ceiilense of holy cherche. 
259B Shaks. Rom. h ful. 11. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor- 
poratc two in one. xfi^a VsFVixwsProf. Bk, v. f ^54 Reconciled 
againe unto him . .without the constraint of holy Church. 

8. Mother Church : a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic church and its recognized branches. 
In allusion to this, to Song of Solomon^ to Rev xxi. ' 
3 , etc., the Church as an institution or corporation 


is often personified, and spoken of poetically and 
rhetorically as she. 

c 2180 WvcLip Sel. Wks. I. 32 Alle men bat God ordeyneb 
to blia ben ful breberen . . aib God is ber fsdtr, and his 
Chirche is her moder. 2388 — Song Sol. i. 4 marg. Tlie 
Chirche, of hir tribulaciouna. 2595 Shaks. fokn 111. L 355 
Or let the Church our mother breathe her curse, A mothers 
curse, OQ her reuolting sonne. i6xx Bible Song Sol, 
vi. <Jkeading\ i The Church professeth her faith in Christ 
4 Christ shewetb . . his loue toward her. 1823 Shaks. Hen. 
VI I L V. iii. 2 17. 1833 G. Herbert Temple^ Ltni i. The 
Scriptures bid us fast *, the Church saves, now : Give to thy 
Mother, what thou wouldst allow To ev’ry Corporation. 
2898 Kvelvn Diary 39 May, The poor Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 2807 Koble Chr. K, SS, 
Simon k Jude i, The widowed Church it fain to rove . . 
Midee liaste and take her home, -r Heh Comm, vi, To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My lapthdr Church, c 2833 
J. H. Newman, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
dernesA. 1 felt dismay at her prospects, anger and acorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity, nad Oxn. P. Thomvson Lett. 
Represeutntive 94 If the Scottish Kirk won't behave heiyelf 
with moderation, .we won't look after her wants the next time 
she comes for a grant. 2838 J. C. Dowung Eccl. Hist. iv. 
f 6. a33 The church hai expresied her tense of their errors. 
8. 1/igh, Low, Broad Church : lee these words. 

Although church is here practically equivalent to * church 
party * section of the church it nas acquired tills forn 
only contextually or by unthinking analysis of phrases in 
which high church., low church- were used attributivcly, 
as in high ckureh-man and the like. Broad church is a 
modem formation on the model of the other two, starting 
not from their starting-point, but from their current use. 

III. 10. A congre^atioBf of Christians locally 
organized into a society for religions worship and 
spiritnal purposes, under the direction of one set of 
spiritual office-bearers. 

(The early examples of this, beftwe s6th c., are perhaps 
all in translations of the N.T. or references thereto.) 

s|Be Wvcuv 1 Cor. Iv. 27 As 1 tcche euerywhers In edi 
chimhe [toGeneva 2560, Rasims 298a, 2812, xirx ; TiMDALa, 
CovaRD., Crammbr is39i Geueva 2957 congregations]. *- 
Philetuou 9 And to thechirch that is inthin houR[so Gsusvm 
1557, Rheims 198a, x8xx,and 1671 ; TmoAUi, Covxao., and 
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•* N®*^***i Wi®fl ft compftny of people ffathered 
toftelher, or a cpnuregation. 1615 Jn. RoimiftON IVkg. tSsi 
A particular Congregation rightly instituted and 
orderad [ift] ft whole, entire and perfect Church immediately 
l»depenfleiuiy, in respect of other Churches, under 
Wk». 1797 II.T eas A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of men, 
Joining themselves together of their own accord in oi^br 
to the pubUck worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
judge Kceptable to him. s6. . in Coke & Moore W'w/ry i. 

I. (1799) 9 whom were you sent? By a Church 

'''^***‘ Church is that? ff'. The 
Church of Christ at Melcoinb. lyad Avurra Parrrjr. 167 
ihe word CAwfvA is also taken for any particular Con- 
gregation oi^8>.einbly of Men, as the Church which was at 
J?®® 7/a The Yorkshire Association 

Bap**8^ Churches. . xa Oct. 4/5 They [Congregation- 
alistsj Mhoiild, he suggested, group together some of their 
small churches under one pastor, with lay helpers. 

IV. Eliiptically and in phrases. 

11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwit^e) 
for the public woiship of God (in a churchy ; 
divine service in a religious building. So /p 
atiend chunk, go to church, be at church, in 
church, out of church, after church, between 
churches, early church, church-time, etc. 

a 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 93 J>u ga»t to chirche. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 98946. a X375 in /jjy Folks Mass Bk. 136, I rede 
we go to chirche. 1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xil. 
(*495 >96 Thapposile sayth 1 sulTre not a woman to teche in 
chyrehe. c 1450 Merlin iti. 45 The Kyuge come fro chirche 
on a day. sgp6 Shake. 7 «w. Shr. iii.Ti. 198 We will per- 
Bwade him To put on better ere he goe to CHturch. 164a 
Kooers Naantan ao > It is tediuus to our old age to keepe 
our Church. 171a Steele S^ci. No. 503 e a As soon as 
church wa.s doite, she immediately stepp'd out. xyaa De 
Foe Rel. Courtih. App. (1840' 285 Whothcr I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the qiiaker's niectinu, or to 
the mass-house. 173a Law Serious C. ii. ted a) a6 When he 
should be at CImrtn. xSto Dasent Annals Frent/ul Life 
(ed. 41 11 . 987 Between the churches .. Auntie used to so 
down to the srhuol and see the children. 1883 Llovd Ebb 
4 * I’ltnv 1 . 3 Went to church on Suiid,i\N. 

12. Phrases anti Pioverb-. Fo go to church-. 
see II ; fam. — to get manicil. To talk church 
{colioq. ) : cf. to talk shop. 

a 14^ MS. Do^ice 5a 15 (N.\ The nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Crist. 1569 J Hkvwood Pt't-iK Of ifigy. (1867) 17 
The nerc to the churche, the ferther from ('lOcl. 1599 S11 ak.s. 
Much Ado v\. i. 371 CounCe Claudio, when meane you to 
|oe to Church? 16^ Jf.shop Angel of Eph. 31 Hath veri- 
ned the Prove rbc, The neerer the Clm’rch the further from 
God. xBgx Nkwland Erne^iy Looking at those wretched 
pc^le and talking Church. 

V. In sen.'k:8 not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God's 
people in pre-C hristian times, a. orig. merely a 
translation of L. ecclesia, Gr. btcieKrjaia, of the 
Vulgate and LXX., applied in its pre-Christian 
sense to the * congregation * of Israel: see above, 

b. In later times, a retiospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Israelites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the true God or * Old Testament 
saints ’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian di^ij^ensation. 

a. c8as fW/, Psalter xxi\ i] 96 25) Mid ?Sc lof me in cirican 
micelre. riooo Ags. Ps. ibid., Beforan \>c byft min lof on 
myclan cyrean. c xaSa Wvclif ibid., Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chinme |Covehd. in the great congre- 
gacionj. — Numb. xx. 4 Whi han 3c ladde out the chirche 
of the Lord into wilderenes. x6c9 Bible (Douayi ibid. 
Wliy have you brought forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? lOxx Bible Acts vi\. 38 This is he that 
was in y Church in the wilderncs«;e with the AngcL 
b* *388 [See Wvclif, Song. Sol. i, margin.) 

1594 Hookek Fed. Pol. 111. i. § 6 Not only amongst 
them [Israeli God always had His Church because He hod 
thousands which never bowed their knees unto Baal ; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, e\en they were aliio of 
the ViNible Church of God. 1610 R. Field OJ Ihe Chunk 
(1698) v. i, The primitive and first Church of God in the 
house of Adam. Ibid. v. ii, Sem governed the Church in his 
time. i 6 xx Br. Hall v. 59 The Church was an em- 

bryo, till Abraham's time : in swatliing-bands. till Moses ; 
tn childhoijd, till Christ ; a man, in Christ ; a man full- 
l^wn, in glory. 1671 Gale {title'. The Court of the Gen- 
tiles: or a Discourse touching the Origrinnl of Human 
Uterature. .from the Scriptures and Jewish Church. »a6 
Db Fob Hist. Dmul 1. xi. 11840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribea 186a Sianley {.title). His- 
tory of the Jewish Church. 

14. Applied to other (chiefly modem) religious 
societies and organizations (e. g. the Church of 
humanity, the Positivists or (I^omtiists; the Church 
of the Latter-day Saints or Alormons. e tc.) ; and 
sometimes, more vaguely, to any * school* or 
party having the bond of a common * creed', social, 
sesthetical, or other, or who are combined in any 
movement which furnishes them with principles 
of life or duty. 

(lajBa WvcLir Ecct. iii. i The sonusof wisdam, the chirche 
of njtwia men.] igaS Moaa Heresyes 11 Wks. 178/a Ye doo 
paraecute them as the churche of the Payniins did. 1786 
W. Pbnn Metjcims in Wks. 1 . 849 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church. 183(9 VI L 304/9 In all that 

makes religion objective, as he would say, the Church of 
Humanit/is more churchish thari the Church. 1867 Hefw. 
Dixon tfew America 1 . xxv. (ed. 6) 970 The new church 
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estafallshed In Utah, though It la ealled the CKuidi of 
ij^rica, la free and open to all the world. Ibid, it. nix. 
(The R^lt of Woman , One school of writers, a school 
which is already a church . . aoars into what is said to be a 
rtnon of yet nobler trutha. 1875 Jowxrr P/ato III. f86 
Plato's Republic has been said to be a church and not 
a state ; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 JoMNftoN 
Cyctopmdia a.v. Mormon 111 . 69a The supreme power 
I^ong the Mormons] . . rests with the first presioency, 
clcci^ by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Attrib. and in Cotnb, 

16. aiit ib. There being no adjective from chunk 
in general use, and the geniiive chunk's being 
restricted to the notion of possession (usually with 
more or less pei^oniflca(ion), as in * the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations the place of both 
is s^plied by using chunk attributively or with 
the (unction of an adjective, signifying * of the 
church, of a church, of churches, ecclesiastical 
In such a use, the word is often hyphened, though 
the value of the hyphen is merely grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitt^. 

Church may be thus used in most of the senses above 
evplained : in England it has specifically the sen!>e * of the 
Church of England*. 

*879 ^o-UTOHCnieciard. xii. (1509) 590 Censures and Church- 
paiiies. 1597 H<>okkr Eal. Pol. v. Ixxix. f 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘ Glaucur hU change the pro- 
verb is now ‘A Church liargain*. s6od Holland LH*y ii. 

11. 44 'I'hey (first CoiiAub.] went in hand wtili religion and 
clmrch matters. i6aa T. Scot r Belg. Pismire 58 The Pope 
.. liaih gutien Church-Courtiers to uphold his Regalitie. 
i6aa Donne Serm. V. 88 To see who conies and to near a 
Church-comedy, a X&49 Drumm of Hawth. Il^, Wks. 
(1711 1 71 A stout defender of the church-patrimony. — 
Consul, to Pari ibid._ 187 That the church-race marry only 
amor.g themselves ministers sons ujxin ministers d.4uchters. 
*fiS5 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. | 60 Confornuty in the 
Church-beluiviour of men. t66o R. Cork Power 4 Subj. 
159 Let the Church. tribute of every Church be paid out of 
Ihe lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 111. (1694) 
190 The beasily ra^e of Church-nile. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div, 119 Profession of Christianity is every man's 
Church-title. 1670 W alton Life Hooker 39 The regulation 
of « liurrh-aflairs. 1699 Luttrkix Brief Rel (1857 ) 1 1 . 354, 

9 church conventicles were discovered in London where the 
nonyuring parsons preached to their Jacobite auditor)'. 1701 
Ibid. (t8s 7) V. Til The church party have agreed to putt up 
Sir William Gore. 1710 Palmer Prmterbs ist This is both 
a court and a church-game. 1719 Swift To Vng. Clergym. 
Wks. 1755 ll* 7 In esteem, .among some church-divineH. 
1784 CowrFR Tiroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists profess'd. 
s85| Rock Ch. Fathers 111 . ii. ^ For church-use at least. 
x88o Circular Comm. Church tfonse. Both clergy and laiiy 
often need information concerning Church societies, Church 
charities, Church action generally. 

16. The iollowing nave somewhat more of the 
character of permanent combinations : 

a. with sense 'of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical ’ : church-acts, -assembly, -association, 
-benefice, -betrustment ( — -catechism, -cen- 
sure, -censurcr, -coffer, -consistory, -dignitary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doettine, -‘due, -expettses, 
-festival, -formula, -holiday, -hymn, -law, -music, 
-musician, -order, -preferment, -polity, -proces- 
sion, -property, -rent, -revenue, -society, -song, 
-steu/ard, -tippet, -vestments, etc. 

b. ‘ Of divine service in the church, of public 
worship ' ; church-day, -hours, -time. 

c. 'Of the malerial building and its precincts * ; 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, -floor, -furniture, 
-gale, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organist, -pale, 
-pillmv, -porch, -spire, -steeple, -stile, -stool, -iotver, 
-walk, -wall, -tvindoiv. etc. 

d. To these may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexion w'ith, or in reference to, the church ; as 
church - chattel er, -comencinting, -gesticulation , 
'juggler, -masker, -pluralist, -sleep, -sleeper (ct. 
Cer kirchenschlaf -schlafer\, -sleeping, etc. 

x68o Ai.lrn Peace br Umty 87 To asAemble together for 
publick Worship : which are the ends of particular •(Church- 
association. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. iii. 94 vh go 
sit here vpon the *Church bench till two. a X049 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Jas. HI, Wks. <1711) 47 Promote to some 
*c,hurch-bencfice. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. v, it. (1659) 
955 To make over *church-l)etrustments" unto faithful men'. 
c 1460 Towueley Myst. 313 Yit of thise *kyrkchaterars here 
ar a menee. x6« Baxter Chr. Concord 14 Those that are 
most against *Cnurch-Coveunntings. 1805-6 <Lk>l ERIDCB 
'three Graves ni. xix, Ellen kept her church All •church- 
days during Lent a x6eo Hooker Eccl, Pol, viii. vii. 4 7 
They hold that no •church -dignity should be granted with- 
out consent of tl'e common people. 1594 Whitgift Def. 
Aunm-. ii. Wks. 1851 1 . 901 what •churcn-discipline woiud 
you have? sSya Morley / W/ar>rfiB86) 175 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church discipline, e laeo 
Ommin Q015 ?uw birrb uppo •kirrkeflor Beon uindenn offte. 
1784 C^wpER 'Tiroc. 495 A piece of mere ^church-furniture at 
best. 15x3 in Glasscock Rec. St. MichaeTs (1S82) 33 I'he 
stondyngs at the •cherche f;ate letyn. xfiao Howell For. 
Trav, (Arb.) 85 In these kinds of •Church-gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herbert Temple, 
Church-porch xxxiit, A herauid . . Findes his crackt name 
. . in the •church-glasse. X5w Palsgr. 484/1 R i* "churche 
holyday to morowe. xTBy^KSLEV Ivhs. <1873) IV. 357 
You may have your service in •church-hours. 1760 Cowpsa 
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Pn^gr. ite 4 mm ®cihutth»jiig|it«n uud 

alave. Hooma McelPol vuij vi. f 1 aiiio lo 

make *churcb*iaws. 1640-4 Thomao in Ruahw. Coil. 

111. (1699) I. 983 "Church-Musick, it ahalthavo hmw tho first 
place. 1594 Hookbi Eecl PM. tv. tt6l7* 146 Xh defonoe uf 
our "ChofthHmdtrs, to boa aa food as theirs. t|«6 Loud, 
Gom. No.4®9/5 a "Church-Orgaiii cotiuining so Stops in 
the great Or^. 1876 Nbwcomb /*«/. Astrm. ti. L ie6 A 
•church-oraaniat and teacher of niosic. a6fa Milton CHt, 
Power Wfca. 3*4 Worse then any lord prelat or 

"church-pluraliat. 1A94 Hookbr AceZ Pot. iii. i. $ 14 *Chun:h 
Polity . . is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God- e S440 Oestm Rom. alvil eoo Only the 
kni^te in the ®chirche-porche. 1506 TindalX Acts xiv. 13 
Brought oxen and gariondes unco the Churche porcho, 
1633 G. Hbrbbrt Temple, (/|V&) l*he Church-porch, tfiga 
B. joNRON Mops. Lady 11. i. For any "oburcli-prefennent 
thou hast a mind to. i6p| w. Robertson PhnneM. Gen. 
33s 'I'o go on perambulation on "Church procession. 9506 
III Glaiutcock Rec. St MichaeTs Bp. Stortfbrd 11889) jk> 
ResLeyved . .for the seid "chirch Rente {iijif. 1578 am/ Bit. 
Discipl. (16911 xii. 1 19 As for the kirk rents To generall. 
1676 Marvbll Mr. Smirks Wks. 1875 XV. 60 These are the 
great Aiiimadveriers of the times, the "church-respondents 
in the pew, a x6oo Hooker Bcfl. Pol. vii. xxiiL {{ 9 
Making partition of •church-revenues. 1670 Cavb Prim, 
Chr. 111. V. (1673) 360 Re-admitted into ^Church-society* 
a leso Owl 4 Ntght. 984 Singe. .At rihie time "chirchesong. 

metyngthe, 
kt Templot 

-- others sym- 

metne. a 1716 Blackall IVks. < 17931 1. iw ITiose that * . 
spend the Church-time at Home. 1843 Dickens Mart. 


3e he •chirche ueMtimenx. x6a8 Earle Microcosm., Formall 
' Arb.' 31 Like one that ninues to the Minster watke 
[ed. 1619 •Cnurch-walk], to take a turiie, or two. sgop in 
G'asKcock Rec. Si, MichacT s lip. .S'/xr^n/< iB8a) jk A ston- 
dyn^ undernethethe •Chirche wall. X599 Shake. Much Ado 
III. in. 144 Like god Dels priests in the old •Church window. 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive), as 
chut ch-breaker, -destroyer, -deviser, -divider, -for- 
saker, -founder, reformer -revolutionist, -tearer, 
etc.; h.ho church- believing, -building, -looking 
{••churchlike), -raning, -ruinating, -spoiling, etc., 
adjs. ; church chaffer ing, -spoiling, etc., aba. 

1708 Mottkux Rnlelais iv. xlviti. . 1737) 199 Some Robber 
. .or •Church-breaker. i.VfiSTRM fin Bnrtas 11. i. ii|. 

fifisr ioi I False-cuhtractiiw,"Church-chaifortng, Cheating, 
Bribing and Exacting, xata Catnbr. Camden Soc., Few 
Words to Churehw. 1. 19 The *cluirch-de^troyerH of other 
days. s68e Allfn Peace 4 Unity 49 The Weapons in 
which "Church-Dividers do usually put thrir trust. 1597 
Hookkr Eccl. Pol. V. (16171 903 Wliether Enipcrours or 
Bishops . . were "Church-founders. i8aB in Cobliett Rur. 
Rtdf.s (1885) 1 . 93 Some "church-lookiiig windows. 1599 
S VNUYS Europm Spec, 97 "Church-robbing Politicians and 
•Church-raxing Soiildierx. iSefi £. Irvinu Babylon II. 
291 •Church-reformin9 statesmen. x8b4 Southby Bk. Ch, 
(18411 414 The principles of these "church-revolutionists 
were hostile to monarchy. 1645 Liberty of Consc. Pref. 
Aiij, Their pernicious. God-provoking, Truth-defacing, 
"Church-ruinating, ana State-bhaking toleration 1604 
Hirron Wks. I. 57s Men, that do •church-spoyliufr loue. 
1685 Baxter Paropkr. N, T. i Peter iv. 8 The Pai al *CliuTch- 
tearers, that persecute all that consent not to iheir (Imons. 

b. instrumental and advb., as church-begotten, 
•bidden, -commissioned, etc. 

1687 1 Iryoen Hind 4 P. iii. 469 The Martyn. .A "church- 
beg ot, and church-believing bird. x8xi W. opkncer Poems 
1^6 'I'he •church-bidden bride. iBas Mrs. Browning Casa 
irnidi IF. ii. $13 l.ost breath and neart in these "church- 
stifled places. 

18. Special combs. ; + ohoroh-aore, a church- 
yard ; Churoh and King, the motto o( the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the I 7 ih and i 8 th c., 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kingism, C hurch and King man ; Churoh and 
Btate, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, especially as united; he icc Church and 
Slaleism ; Churoh Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army ; ohuroh-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to found often in churches; fohuroh- 
oatholio, in 1 7lh c. « CHURCH-rAPisT ; f ohuroh- 
olerk, a parish clerk ; Churoh OommlBBionar, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters ; f ohuroh- 
earth,achurcliyanl ; tohuroh-errant, a humorous 
formation after knight-errant \ hence t churoh- 
errantry ; Churoh SJaiateB OozomlSBion, Com- 
missionerB, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land ; ohurch-father, a Father of the Church; 
oburoh- festival, a feast-day of the church, a 
huly-day ; t ohuroh-feuar Sc., a leasehold tenant 
of the church; churoh-ftag, a flag hoisted on 
board a ship during divine service ; ohuroh-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distinguished from 'chapd- 
folk'; chuToh-grate, f (a.) a grated door or gate 
of a church or churchyard ; (A.) a kind of apparatus 
for warming a church; f oburoh-holy, consecra- 
tion of a church ; churoh- lease, a lease of church 
property; ohuroli-znode, one of the modes in 
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medifeval church-music ; ohuxoh-oAoa, an office 
in the church : the form preiMnibed for the conduct 
of a church -service ; f oliurah-outod a., put out 
of the church ; churob-p*tli, a public, and tisu* 
ally aticient, footpath across fields, leadinj; to, or 
shortening the way to, the parish church ; churoh- 
pieoe, a piece of ground l^looging to the church; 
ohuroh - register, a ]^>ari6h register ; ohuroh- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, tone who makes a rent or division in a church; 
ohuroh -ring, a wedding-ring: ohuroh-sooiai 
(i/. S.), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church; ohuroh-stato, status in a church; tft 
theocracy ; t ohuroh-strewing, the strewing of 
the church-floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
ohuroh- town, the church village, the pLace where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Sc. kirk town) ; f in {ciriciiiH) and 

MK., the enclosure of a church, a churchyard; 
t church - tympanlto, some obsolete sect (see 
<]uot.); tohuroh-vassal, a vassal of tlic church; 
t church- wort, Penny- royal. 

Stanford CAunkw, ytec. in Antiquary May (1888) 
912 For earmec of the "church acre. 1B4B Macaulay Hist. 
£nt. iv, 'J'hc honest Cavalier - . wha io la: true to *Church 
and King _ 1803 W. Tavlob in RohbereJ Aftm. I. 459 'J'hc 
loyalty of it— nay woi*.e, the '^ChurLh-and-kingiRm .. will 
divert you. iBm 'J'lfACkKKAV Psndenttts (>8851 III. 25 A 
staunch, unflinching *Church-aiid>Kingman. i73sBi£KKi!:LrY 
Aldpkr. i. 1 7 The LOinbinntiuii between "Church and State, 
of r^igion by law cstahliihcd. sSsa Kdin. Ktv. XXXVll. 
420 The Church-and State cIura. 1853 Lviton My Noin-l 
XI. ii, Men pretending to aristocracy ■ . and *Church-und- 
StateisiTi. 1697 Let./r. Jrsnit tn Kushworth Hist. Coll. 
(16^91 1. 475 We give ihc honor to those which merit it, 
which are the *t'liurch-Catholicks. 1335 in (JlaRHCork Rtc. 
St, Alii harts lift Stodjord 1882) 42 Tu-ni rec. clcrcly for 
the *cherch clcrkiR mede. . iij:r. x\d. /i iBaj Fokiiy I’oc. li. 
An^hay Chufih-ilrrk. the parish-clerk. Long in use. 184a 
'J'knnvkon A/i/r 1 $, I liecird 'I'he paraon ..Now harping on 
the "church cumniisMoners Now hawking at (ieology and 
schism. 167a N. Ktdutu AVr. VI 176 'i'he fence in the 
*churdi-earth wall. 1784 AWu.S/er'A xx. He .resembles 
a nuxlern *cliurcli-errant in finest of a tithe pig. S793 W. 
Kobfrts No. 58 The age of •cluirch-erniiitry is 

over ; mimionarics, legateR, crusauerK, and reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 li^hitakers Ahuatto^k 137 
"Church Estates Coinmissioners, Earl Sianhoix:, etc i8i^ 
K. Vaughan Afystus (i860; 1 . 109 The locality in which 
thiH great "church-father passed most of his days. Ibid. J, 
112 1*0 write a sermon . against the next "church-festival. 
1856 Emkhnon Eng. Tratis xiii. RHig. Wks. (1881; 11 . 96 
Respite from labour . . on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
tivals. t8ao Scon Afonast, i, The habitations of the "church- 
feuars were not less primitive tliiin their apiculture. t86a 
Land. Rtv. 16 Aug. 139 With one eye fixed on the "church- 
flag at the peak, c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 155 In chirche, 
Iwr al "chirche folc ohg to ben gadered. xSyi Holmr 
Lrk Her Title of Hon. i. Zeal that some of tne church- 
folk wonder at and deride, xgxp in Glasscock Ree. St. 
MUkaets Start ford 1 1882 1 36 For tymber for the 

"chirche giate xiiijfA 18^ htxfrsiologist VI. 179 The 
church -grate consisls of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable by means of an iron bar. e 1440 
Prontf. Parv. 75 "Chyreheholy, tMcenmes. 1797 Swift 
IVhat fassed in Land. Wks. 1755 111 . i. 185 He got a 
"church-lease filled up that morning, 1594 Hookkr Eccl. 
/V/. III. (1617; 93 Sundry "Church-ofRccs, Dignities, and 
Callings, for which they found no Commandement in the 
Holy Scripture. 1698 Lasskls I'oy. Italy I. 43 The an- 
cient Church-Offlee here rehiles all this. TON Ch. 

iurnt. II. liitrod., Thus "Cluirch-outcd by the Prelates, 
hence may appear the right 1 have 10 meddle in these 
matters. 1897 Honk Evrry-Day Bk. 11 . 374 Football was 
.. played . . and the "church-picce was the ground chosen 
for it. 1846 S. W. SiNGKR in Herrick's Wks. (1869! Introd. 
94 In the "church-register of Dean Prior. 1631 Baxter 
Inf Baft. 193 Only against such "Church-renters, and 
gross errors. 1638 Mas. Browning yfwr. Leigh vi. 665 Sets 
her darling down to cut His teeth upon her "church-ring. 
1688 8 /i 7 Mer(Diikota> Toiler 18 May 6/$ [I'o] tackle a wash- 
tub as quickly as a "church -social 161^ Skldkn Titles 
lion. 25a I'lie MUsi, whom hce compares in "Church-state 
to Suffragans. 1876 Owen Worship Cod 97 Thus did (Jod 
take the Children of Israel into a Church-state. 1^ in 
Glasscock Rec. SI. Micheu^ts Uf. Stortford 31 Brede 
and drink to the carten for the "chirch strowyng. a xooo 
Edgar's Canons | 36_ In Thorpe Laws II. a5o<Bosw.) Ne 
binnan "cirictiine mnij hund ne cunie. 1340 Ayerib. 41 Jiet 
vlc^i to holy ChcTche, oher into cherch tonnes vor to by 
ybor^e. i66o Baxter Calk. Cornmun. Pref. Aij, Even 
before the "('hurch-lVnApanites, many score several Sects 
rose up. i8ao Scott Aobot i, A peasant, the son of a 
"churcn-vahsal. CS4S0 Atpkita (Anecd. Oxon.) 130 Orig- 
anunty "chirchewrL 1397 Gkrarob Herbal Aff.y Churen- 
wort, pennyroyal 

Church v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To bring, take, or conduct to church, in order 
to receive its rites or miniatrations. Commonly 
in the passive, the person concerned being said to 
bo churchtd. 

' fa. Said of a child at baptism. Obs. 

1340-70 Alex. Dind. 941 Huo wole a cherched child 
chese for hardy. 

b. Said of 8 woman after child-birth, when 
thanks arc publicly offcTcd for her safe delivery, 
tsp. in accoraance with the piescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; the officiating 
clergyman is said *• to church ’ her. Cf. Chubob- 
OANO^ CBUROHINO. 


[1387 TRRViaA Higden (Rolls} VII. 311 , 1 schal offre hym 
a liowsand canddlcs when 1 schal go to ckerclie of childo 
farturn]. £>440 Promf. Paru , ChyTCh>n. or pury- 
ryen, Purifico. ^1470 HAaniMc Ckrm.cxxix. li, Kyng Wyl- 
lyam in C^ine had lyen lung. And tjme l^m wer been 
kyrked with good soiige. ig6B Gbafton Ckron, 11 . 16 
(William the Conqueror J sayd, when 1 am churched 1 W)dl 
offer unto him a thousand cmdelles light, with the which 
heshall holdo himseiresnialiy contentecl Ibid. II. 944 'I'he 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt. 1609 Sir K. 11 oyi.b Dietry (18S6) 11 . X14 In 
the same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
xtned. 1737 Byrom fml.ifLit. Re/M.it8$6> II. 1. 101 A 
lady or two were churched after prayers. 1837 Thackeray 
Ratfennoing vi, Ladies an* cunflned and churched. 

O Said ^,csp. in Scotland) of a newly- wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
church after marriage ; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also more geneially 
of any one bciiig taken to or appearing at church. 

1306 Nashe Salmon Waltien xii For scauen and thiriie 
wei^es . . ncuer stirring out of dorcs or being chiin'.bcd all 
that while. 1843 Bkthunk.^c. Fireside Stor. 282 I'hat day 
a young and bonny bride Was "kirkit*, as they say. 1863 
Lven. .Standard 'S4 Apr., Ye^lerd.iy afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty's judges and the Cor- 
poration of I/>ndon attended in state at .St. Paul’s Gatlie- 
fJrnl, for the piirpone of taking part in ibe ceremony well 
known in civic language os ' Churching the Judges’, 
t 2. 'I'o place or set up in church. Ohs. 

*885 Jkwei-l Refl. Harding <i6ii) 37^1 This Image was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Worshipped. 

f 3. 'I'o form or organize into a church. Obs. 
1639 Gaudkn Tears Ch. 39 (D.J Strange methods of new 
churching men and women. 

1 4. To church it : to play the church. Obs. 

Sacrilege llandl. Ep. DecL 2 It gocth neucr belter, 
then when the Church Courteth it. and the Court Church- 
eth it. 

6. slang. Cf CifRiSTEN v. 6. 

1868 Doran Saints 4- Sin. II ago TIic fthieves] ' church 
their yacks’ when they transpose the woiks of stolen 
watches to prevent identifiration. 1873 in .Slaiig Dut. 

t Chnrch-ale. Obs. ff. Chukch - f Alk3.] 

A periodical festive gathering held in connexion 
with a church. 

1410 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's Bf. Stortford 
(1882) 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vj/. y'njd. 157* Canon ElizAw Canons Ecil. 
ii6op 1 88 The chun h- wardens, .shall suffer no plays, feasts, 
lianqucth, suppers, church-ales, diinkings. .tolje kept, in the 
church, Lhu|)el, or chjurchyard. 1583 STuaiiESyf^aA Abus. 
05 The Manner of Churck^les. Against a Christmas, an 
Easter, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Chuiche- 
wardens. prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
. . which mault beeing inade into very strong ale or beere, 
it is set to sale, either in the Church or some other place 
assigned to that pur{)os«*. .they repaire their Churches and 
Chappcls with it ; they buy bookes for scruire. 1640 (^lap- 
thorne H'iV in Const. 11, At Churchalcs, Vi^cn the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Damsclls to frisque about tbe 
May poles. 173a 8 Nral Hist. Pnrit. II. 246 Church Ale» 
are when people go from afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
. . some public house, where they drink and make merry. 
1873 Stubiis Const. Hist. I. xiii. 638 note 2 'I'he later 
cknrch~ale was a custom of collecting coriiribiicions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity of ale was 
brewed, and sold for the payment of church expenses, 

Churchanity : ste Chuuchianity 
Clmroll-bell, The bell hung in tbe tower of 
a church, or other structure near it, and rung to 
call the people to worship, etc. 

riooo Sax. Leechd 11.136 Drenc wi}»feondReocum men of 
ciricbcllan to drincanne. 1633 Hp.rbrrt Temple y Prayer 13 
Church-bcls beyond the starres heard. 1708 .Southey Occas. 
Pitcesy Victory y Hark, how the church-bells with redoub- 
ling peals Stun the glad car I 183a Tennyson Death Old 
IVor i, Toll ye the chorch-ibell sad and slow. 186^ Wiin- 
TIF.R Sntnit.bound 97 No church-bcll lent its Christun tone 
I'o the savage air. 

ClmrOA-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion with, a church ; esp! a. a service- 
book ; b. an official record of the proceedings of a 
church : c. a parish register. 

cioas WuLFSTAN Hom. (Napier) xxxv. 171 Man hKf 9 on 
cyricbocum maessan gesette. 1^14 in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Afu haet s ( 1 88a) 34 Pt! to the senviner for mendyng of the 
cherch bokis. 1535 Eokn Decades W, Ind. 921 Whichethe 
lymmers . paynte on Che margeiites of churche bookes. 
1639 Massinger City Madam 1. i, Tho’ the church-book 
speak her fiflv, they That say she can write thirty .. 
offend her. 1873 S. Dugard Marr. Consin Germans^ 58 A 
Name .to live no where but on a Tombstone, or in the 
Church Book. s888 Daily News 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D. 1 >., the preRcnt minister of the church at Biinyan 
Meeting, Bedford,^ gives the following eximcis from the 
church-uwk, touching their pastor’s death [ Augt. 1688J. 

t dmrohpblicket. A bucket Kept in the 
parish church for u.«e in case of fire. Cf. CftniR 2 d. 

r6si Bfaum. & Fu Philtisfer\. iii, They'll flea him, and 
make church- buckets on's skin. 1^ Footf. Orators \. i 
Concerning the ncw.I.«tteriiig the cnurch-buckets. 

CknToh-biUlding. 

a. The construction of churches or places of 
worship, b. The material edifice of the church, 
a A building for meetings, etc. , adjoining a church 

i8ai F.. Miau. 1. 449 Churrh-buUding might 

be dispensed with. 18^ and SuppL Penny Cycl. 138/1 
Church Building Commumioners were first appointed by 
the Statute 56 Gsa 111 . c. 45 for building new churches in 


populous districts. i88i Bavea American Cammaem. If, 
577 Its new Church Building— prosperous Churches alwa>s 
have a building with a set of rooms for meetings. 

tCkwelMliomer. Ohs. [f. Cuuboh sb. -f 
Choppxb 8.] A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. Cf. Chop-ohuroh. 

1631 Wckvbr Anc. Pun. Mon. 69 Stigand the Church- 
chopper, Archbishop of Canterbury, tfm Trafp Comm. 
1 Pet. V. 9 Church -choppers and money-changers. 

t Ckwok-ckoppiag. ///. a. Obs. [f. as piec. 
+ chopping. Chop Bargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a cnurch living. 

tfiei Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii, 111. xv. (1651) <38 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patrons. 

t Cklirok-clotll. a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (pi. -clothes^, b. Any cloth nsed in the 
service of the church, o. The pnrish shroud. 

ctaoo 'Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 pe cnirche cloSes ben to* 
brokene, and ealde. 1385 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) ao Washinge 
the churche clothes, va. 1630 Chapman Ball 11. i, Thou 
nuiyst be buried. Anti have the church-cloth : if you can put 
in ^curity, the parish shall be put To no more charge. 

Cklirc]l-001llllllllli0&. Membership of a 
church, with ei)jo}met]t of its benefits, esp. ad- 
mission to the Lord's Supper. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord ^4 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion. ^46 Wesley Prim. 
Afethodist 99 Very loose Notions of Church-Communion. 

Cknrch-court. An ccclesinRl^al court; in 
Scotland, the courts of Kirk-Scbsion, Presbytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly. 

1839 Candlism ‘in I ife iv. (1880) 94 I'heir record with this 


deliverance had come up to the siipcrior Church Courts. 
*» 5 i Caklvi.f Sterling!, i. (1872) 3 whi 


V^hich had little busi- 


ness to be spoken of in any Church-court. 1858 and Suppl, 
Penny Cycl. j2j/i_ 'I'he famous 'Veto Act’, the design of 
'whiib uas to nir^ify the action of the system of patronage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the ('hurch 
Courts to reject any nominee of a patron on the ground of 
his licing displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 

CknrclldOlll 'tjfi jtjtlaiii). [see -DOM : cf. (ier. 
ki) chenthumy kirchthum.'] Existence or standing 
as a church ; ecclesiastical status ; tlic system of 
a church. 

1659 Pearbon Creed ix. Whatsoever Church prelendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time to a new 
Chnrchdome, and whatsoever so new, is none. 1851 
Browning in Lett, of Shelley (1852) Imrod. 33 Mistaking 
Churchdoin for Chiistianity. 

Ckliroll-door. The outer door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
{c.g. marriages) were ordained to be pcrfoimed. 

f 897 K. ^'.LPKLU Cura Past. 105 Beforan flwre ciricean 
dura, c 1x75 l.amb. Horn. 7) Heore godfadcrcs and heorc 
godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem el )*e chirche dure 
riaoeORMiN 1327 'Hemm birrde 'i'wa bukkess samenn to 
preost Att kirrkedine brinngen. 1386 Ciiaucfn Prol. 460 
HouhliondeR at chirche dorc she hndde fyue. CX440 Gesta 
Rom, Ixiv. 376 She made to be wryte vp on he chirch-dor 
..theise wordcs. 1533 .Stewart f'A/w/. Scot. 11 . 17 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 1574 Bk. General 
Kirky Sail present thame^elfTis vpone Sunday nixt..at the 
cist kirkduir. insaccloih. X865 Reader ayj/a Joan 

had never been solemnly esjTOUsed at the church d«x)r. 

b. Comb. Church -door- ward. 

igfU Bkcon Potation for Lent Wks. 114 Then the people 
goeUi Homewhat further into the Church-door ward, and 
there standeth still. 

Ckurc^ed itjwtjt), ///. a. [f. Cuuuch v.a- 
-edL] Formally presented at church ; undergoing 
or having undergone churching. 

xjfM 70 [see CiiUKCft V. X a] 16x1 Cotcr., Vo/lcy a Vayle 
(vsed by Nunnes, widowes, or churched women). 

Churchesset : see Churoh-8cot. 

Ckurchftll (tji) Jtjful). [see -FUL.] As many 
as a church will contain. 

xasg Manch. Exam. 10 Jan. s/al'lic testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

t Chnrch-gung. Ohs. [f. Church + Gang, a 
going ; cf. O h ris. kerkgung. ON. kirkjugan^, Sw. 
kyrkoghngy Da. hrkegattgy Gcfl kinhgattg.\ 

Going tochuTch ; attendance a< a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth.^ 

rxx73 Lamb. Horn. 9 ANwa his festen . . and chirc 9ong 
and god todonne. c xaoo I fin. Coll. Houi. 47 bre 
bat on is childbed, and |>at oder chirchgang ana )»e ^ridde 
pe offring c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 2465 And sum . don for fie 


dede cbirche-gong. 1897 K. CB.oi'c. (1794 < 370 ^yf God me 
wole grace sende Uorto make my chyrrnegon [71. r, churche 
gange], and bringe me of bvx iMinde. Ibid. 380 Me ne my^te 
non chyrehegong wyb out ly^te do. 

Cknrck - garth, dial. [see GanTiLl A 
churchyard. ( Interroedi.'ite between churchyard 
and northern ^^lish Kirkgarth.^ 

1370 Lrvins ManTp. 34 A church garih, cermiterium. i6o* 
Vestry Bks. < Surtees) 136 For mending the chnrchgarth 
yeats, 6 d. 1831 N. 4 p> Sar. 1. Ml. 380;^ *«nii God’ii 
Acre 09 applied to a Church -garth. 

Churoh-goer. [cf. Ger. kirchengduger, -geher.J 
One who goes to church ; e.rp. who regularly at- 
tends the services of a church. 

1867 Good Advice 49 The Persons chosen were Church 
goers. Z7e7 Swirr What passed in London^ A constant 
church-goer. 1860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Breed^d. ix, 1 . , 
am a regular church-goer. SS74 Dabbht Tales from Fjeld 
132 Now I muHt be off., to cook the Sunday dinner for 
tire church-goers. 
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01lii*relM(4lHKi GobiE to ehordlt ; tsp. 
ref^ular attenduice at church. 

IMS CovBkDAi.* Chr. State Matrini,^ V» charehfojrng 
and weddyiic ihoald not be deferred. iMo Puanv Min. 
Pra^ 49 ‘ Charity ii better than Church<gotnff *. .ehould. . 
mean auch Cburch-aoing aa m levered from Charity. 

CAurck^/tvitij^ bell — bell for going to church. 
CoarpBiW. .SV/i(r/r4a9Theiiound Of the church-going 

01in**eli>goi]ig. a, 

habitually attends church. 

171a R. H. in Hxam. 9^ Nov. 747/s A religiouii, church- 
going, proieiior. 1W5 7 i/»rr (Weekly Ed.^ 16 Oct. i^a A 
houie-going clergy would make a church-going people. 

Chwok-iroyerntteilt. The government or 
conduct of tlie affairs of a church ; the form of 
polity upon which a church Is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as EpUcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

*594 HooKsa Ecci. Pei. 111.(1617)91 , 1 lomewhat mamaile 
that they eipecially ehould thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Gouememeiit . . vnto niotteri of Faith. 1670 Walton 
/,i/e Hooker 37 Able to .. determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government. 1^ J. Taylor 
Sc. Coz>eua/itert 19 The Prcfibytcriaii system of Church- 
government was ro-established. 

Chnrcli-govenior. A ruler of a church ; one 
of the pertvons having authority in a church. 

a s6oo Hooker Keel. Pol. viii. i. | a Their only right 
which are by nroper spiritunl function termed Church- 
governors, n 1040 Jackson li^ks, 11 . 380 ITicir [Jews'J 
church-governorM did allow and afipolnt daily sacrifices to 
be offend for the pt'ace and tranmiillity of the Roman em- 
pire. 1875 £. White Life tn Lkrisi iv. xxv. (187SJ 398 
Wicked world-rulers and chunJi -governors. 

t Churcli-grith. Ohs. [f. Guith sb. peace.] 
Church • peace ; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church ; right of sanctuary. 

a 1000 Laws Edgar 1. • 5 Stan^ a;lc cyriegrih swa swa 
hit betst stod. c 1005 Lav. 93320 He hahte eicne mon 
chireche-grid oherch-gnpl halden. « 1300 Cunor 

M. 39950 (Cott.) pe ihride pat brekes kirkes gritn. 

t Church-hallowing. Obs. Conhecration of 
a church (building). 

1516 in (jlas*>cuck Eec. St. Michael* s (1882) 35 At the 
tynic of the therch hnlnwyng. ^ 1565 Cam hill Austv. 
Treat. (1846) 133 Vour fiopish churcli-hallowing. 

t Chnrch-haW6. Obs. [f. Haw, OK. ha^a 
enclosure.] A churchyard, 

n^.SetfmSag ^625 iW.lOf the fir in the chirrhe-hawe. 
c 1386 Chauckk /Vim. T. f 797 Hy rcson of the hooly place, 
as chirches or chirehe hawes. 1387 1' HicvMSA lligdrn ( Rolls) 

V. 65 ICalixiusI made a rhirche hawc (r/////Vd'W//«/l at Koine. 
1408 £. E. Wtll^ 80 'J'hc chirchau of houre Laldyj of 
Harryngcy. t5oa Aknoioe Chron. 175 A 1 they .. w niche 
violently drawen out of chirthe, cloyster, or cherchehawe, 
any fugitif thidcr fled. 

t Church-hay. Obs. [f. Hay, enclosure, 
OK. hegt hedge, lence.] A churchyard ; « prec. 

a xenK A Hcr, R. 318 Irh. .code ofle pleouwe ine chircheic 
[r. r. cnircli ^oard]. 1417 E. E. Wills 96 I'hat my body be 
Meryed in the Cliirchlicy of ilie Paryshcliurch of Thorne- 
comlic. . in Wr.-W(il(’kt’r626 Chyrchc-haye,< /w/- 

ferium^ue. c 1430 M ymc 330 Wyth-ynne thj'rchc & seynt- 
w.'iry {v.r. chirch hay] 1880 E. Cormv. iiloss. (K. i). S.) 
S.V., This word is dropping out of use, but is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May Makes a fat Church-hay. 

Chu rch-hi'story. The histoi y of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discif. 11. Wks. ri647) *8/2 The author 
of our church-history. 1655 Fuller {title ^ I'lie Church- 
History of Briiain. 1865 PusKV Tratk Eng. Ch. 59 Church- 
history records too many such interruplioiis. 

Chn'roh-housa. a house belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for chuich purposes : formerly, a 
house adjoining the church, where chuich-ales, 
etc. were held, a ' parish -100m *. 

in Glassco(.k Ivor. St MichaeTs, B/^. Start ford 
9j For tyling of the chcrch howsse 1580 lestrv Els. 
(Surteesi it 8 The receipts of the rent of the church houses. 
1636 Dn'ine Tragtdie lately Acted 28 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joymng to the Church. 01697 Aubkrv 
Nat. Hist. N. H’ilts (Brand) In every parish is lor was a 
church house, to which belonged spits, crocks etc., utensiU 
for dressing provision. 1887 HnzelTs .Attn. Cyct. 93/2 The 
proposal to raise a fund for luiilding a Church House (in 
].ondonJ for the manifold requiremeiitH of the Church [of 
England] as an organic body. 

Churchianity (tpii/ia^ oTti). AUo ohurch- 
anity. [f. Chukcu, alter Christianity.'^ A dyslo- 
gistic term for ; Devotion to the Church rather 
than to Christianity. 

1897 K Barton Select. (1849) ij; It would say little, indeed, 
fur Lucy’b Churclunity or my Quakcri«Bi. 1866 Tail Mall 
G. 34 Feb. XI We have lived to hcc this stanch Liberal., 
adopting . a policy of strong churrhianity. 1883 O Johnson 

W. UUurrisonitt ///NVf36(^'heydiflcriminatetralKo between 
Chrisiiaiiicy and churchianity, between piety and iiiosity*. 
x888 Scat list Leader 15 Oct. 3 Preaching ' churcniaiiity ' 
not Christianity. 

Churcllify (tp-Jtjlfoi), V. coUoq, or dyslog. 
[f. CniittCHY-i- -FV, cf. Frenchify ^falsify, etc.] To 
make ' churchy * ; to imbue with church influence or 
principles. Hence Churohifled ///. a. 

1843 Miall in Nonemf. III. 391 Churchified and dixAent- 
ing culprits. 1^ M<‘Cosh Sc. Philos, v. 38 Shut out from 
the English Universities by tbeir tests and churcliified in- 
fluence. 


Going to church; that 


OhnnUaMNi (tp-jtrtfi^), [f. Ceurobt -f 
- vsaa.] * Chfuchy ' qiualty. 

iflia Chr. World 17 Apr. 1 *he very air of tha pleoe. • 

is reddent with *Churchin«ia*. 1II6 Adsmmutn 8 May 
6W1 There is [in the taM a good deal of * Cburchmeiui . 
C1l11X€lli&g vbl. sb. {f. CuOttCU V.] 

1- The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanka after childbirth, esp. in accordance 
with the Anglican ritual. 

1903 Ld. Berners From. 1 . cccxxil. 500 His wife, .was as 
than newly churched of a fayre lonne And he thought at her 


Churchyng to kepe a greet feest at lliolouse. rgga Bk. 
w. /Vwyer, The T^nksgiving ed Wqiwn after CiiM- 


Cam. 


birth, commonly called the Churching of Women, a 1649 
Drujsm. op Hawth. Ckailemgt Ktsis. Erraut Wki. 1 X71 1 > 839 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen. 1837 Tuackbray Resvenrtomg vi, He attended 
his mother to her churcliing. 

b. attrib. as churching pew. 

1637 ^e*try Bks. (Surtees) 190 For 3 yeordes of kemey for 
a churching cloth, 72. 01693 Urquhart Rabelait ui. olL 
336 An upniiing or Women Churching I'reatment. 

2. Subjection to the influence of the church. 


1836 Emerson Kng. Traits^ Race Wks. iBohn) II. al A 
tougK amd, animal nature which centuries of churching 
and civilizing have not been able to sweeten. 

ChirroniBh, a. rare, CiiDBi HY. 

1786 I. Nkwtom Lei in Life W. Ball viL (1665) 148 Dis- 
suade him from being over-oiu^ish. 18^ Sai. Rev. VII. 
304/9 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, the Church of Humanity is more cburchish than the 
Church. 


Churoliism (tJi^ JtJiz'raV [f. Chuhcu sb. + 
-isM.J belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical sy.^tem ; ecclesiasti- 
cism; church- partisanship ; often short for esta- 
blished-churchism and for English Chunhism ; so 


also IJigh^ J.ow^ Broad Chunhism. 

Z768 in C. Chauncy Letter 61 I'lic appellRiuV idea of re- 
ligion, essentially diflerent from chiirohism, 1841 Awnoi.d 
in Life 4 Carr. (1644) 11 . ix. 361 'Jhe old form of High 
Churchism, retaining much of Protestantism, and uniting it 
with other notions .which it cherished indistinctly, without 
pushing them to their consequences. z868 Contemp. Rev. 
Vll. 618 To justify Dissent by aiming a blow at Oiurrhism. 
1871 Hawthoknp, Seft. hettan >1879) 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of English Churrhism. 

Chn'rchite ' rare. [f. CffniiCH sb. 

-h -ITK.] One of the church paity ; es/. a sup|)Oi1er 
of the or a church 

fSxi W. Taylor in Uobberds Mem II. 359 Ihns element- 
ary instrurtion, like the offices of the state, will lie confined, 
by a test, to the chttrcitites. 1848 Ci ouisii Paettts 4 Pr. 
Rem. 1869' I. 135 The new High Chufxhites, who want to 
turn all the quiet people adrilt. 


Chnrohite - • Min. [f. name of Prof. 

A. H. Church + -ITK.J A hydrous phosphate of 
cerium discovered in a Coniish copiier mine. 

1865 C. O, Williams in Chew. News Xil. x8j. 
Chu*rchize, v. ttottce-vnl. CuinicniFT. 


1888 Pitll Mall ( 7 . 7 July 8/2 Teacher of the School, in the 
d^^'s when tIuTe wat no suspicion of its being ‘churchi/ed *. 

Church judicatory: .see Jidjcatohy. 
Churoll-key. The key of the church-door, or 
of other loLkcd place in the thiirch ; fg. in quot. 
1685 alludini' to the ‘ power of the keys *. 

1393 Gowkk Cofi/. 1. 19 Into the swerd the chirche kcic Is 
toriied. 1518 in GUssrot k Rec. .St. MhheuTs^ Bp. Start- 
ford 1 883) 36 A new kathcr bau to liere in the chirch keyes, \]d. 
s68s Haxilr Paraphr. N. T. 1701 ' Postscr., When Gregory 
VI f fell oil mastering Princes by his ChiirHi-ICeys, etc. 

Olmrcll-llllld. [? OK. drn -land \ cf. OS. ciric^ 
land^ Gcr. kircheniand.^ In north dial, kirkland. 
Land belonging to a church, or the church. 

c ISM Lav. 14855 Her ich bi-ieche eoii an liond al freo adc 
chiric-Tond 154a Riihmond. tCt/ls (1853' 33 My house, .is 
cituate and lyihe upon the kyrkland. s6m Skkne Reg. 
Mai. 53 Ane fewer of Kirklands. 173a Berkeley Al- 
ciphr, V. I 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands 
and tithes ! 1807 VANt ouvcK Agric Dezfon (x8i3> 84 Kiia- 

bling the widow of the last surviving tenant to the cniirch- 
hinds in possession, to hold over the cttale so long a» she 
rem.iined unmarried. 

CburohlaciB (ljz>'itpes\ a [sec -I.B.SB.] 

1. W ithout a church or church organization. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Epist. u. vii. 121 i'he Church -lesse 
Church of the Albigcnses ^V.lldcllse^^. 1663 Fuller 
Worthies^ Lincoln D. , A Churchlcssc Village. 

2 Not attending or lielonging to a church. 

. 834-5 S R. Maitland Eolunt. .S'yst. (1837) 340 Deists, 
Ath^sts, in « word, every chiirchlcss wretch th'it can he found. 

Nlwland Left. Tractar. 159 'These two thousand 
rhurchle.vi and godless individual'.. .^4 R. Milnx 
T he Problem of ific CluirchlcRs and Poor in our large Towns. 
8. Not hnnetioned or blessed by the church. 

1884 Tf.nnv.sun liecket i 6 z We thought to scare this min- 
ion (M the King Back from her churchlcss commerce with 
the King To the foiui arms of her first love, Fitzursc. 

ChllTClllet i tji> itjlet). [f . CUUUCU sb. -t- -LKT.] 
A little or diminutive church. 

1659 Gaudrn 7 'earx Ch. p <D.) The many defects .. inci- 
dent to diese little Churchlets and scauertxJ Conventiclesi. 
*MJ M. Drank Qaa trefoil I. ix. 119 Founded by one 
Clement, who elected himself to be father ol a churchict. 


Chu'rolilike, a. Resembling a church ; befit- 
ting connexion with a church. 

*593 .Shaics. 3 Hen, f^l, 1 . i. 947 Chtirch-Iike hiimors. i8u 
NKWLANu/-^<r/. Tractar. 161 A picturesque and churchlike 
effect. 


OtutvoUbuMM. rtCinw*tT+-^lTj» 

quality of betas obanAly ; tarattgr to tbe church ; 

*1% Centmy Mag. Dec, ii 6 r It tgmat g^ 

to AnterioRQ Episcopacy to he re-enforcnd with Prasbyteriaik 
ordiodoxy and chuFchlinens. 

[£ CHUItCH 4 LlTTVtf, 

OK, ikidn, a buiyiag 40clo«lins.] A churchyaid. 
^S4w Ckom, PiUd. 1x4 (Halliw.) Ha coma into ^ 
chiroha-lyttottii. fly# Eav S* 4 E, Cotmhy UVp fa 11 *R 
Church-lUten ; the Church yard. Sute. sl^ W. Copm 
Glote. SMsejt, dha Fanism SuutJt (M^CknrvMUtm^ 
a church-yard, abi fsU Wight Oosm. (E. D, S.) 

ClmroliJi'Vltllf* ^ benenoe in an 

esUblished church ; esp, in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

at6oo Hooker Bcei. Pol vit xxiv, | 7 When oorraptly 
they bestow church-livings. 1638 Paoitt CkrUi him gr. otA 
Seising upon Church-liviii|^ 1797 Godwin Em^uirerii* uu 
3^1 gain, a rich churchdiving by the change. 

Caitro]^ (tfi>'j^)i), a, [in OK* ctricUc, cf. 
Ger. kirchtich ; in loth c. re-fonned on CHCliCir sk. 
4 -LY *.] Of, pertaining to, or beflttlng the or m 
church ; ecclesiastical. 

0. E. Chron, an. 7i6|>sit hie Rastron eii ryht hwldon, and 
ciridccan score. K. A£lf«£d BeMas. xxiv, <Biivsw.^ 

bmt cyriclice siser ures enlondes and i>eode ic wmt on flf 
l>ec. ciooo Wanlefs Catal, 118/1 iBosw.) Mid cirdicnia 
^nungum. 1563 Hardino in Jewel Def- ixfiil) 119 
llee was not lawfully made Priest, nor with Churchly layiiw 
on of hands consecrated, a i6e« in Reader 33 June (1866) 
601 Ony boke belle or lyght or any other churchly oma- 
mentes. S714 Gay Praeme to Sheph. Week 1x781) 1x4 Di- 
verse grave points also hath he handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Browning Red Cait. Nightie. 748 Munificence To 
Church and all things churchly. 1IM5 Sai. Rev. 3 Oct. 499 
We could wish such ugly Mrhoriuns or neologisnut os 
* churclily *. . had been eschewed. 

Ckuroliman (Ip Jt/mdCm). [Cf. OHG. hirich~ 
f natty kirman^ Ger. kinhen^y kirchntann^ 

1 . A man of the church ; * an ecclegiaitic ; a 


clergyman ' (J ), 

c 1340 Cursor M. 25010 (Pairf.) Noynting . . nojt wl^ bat 
oylu at kirk men hase bot wih be liaii gahtts grace. 1948 
Ld. Somerset Scats 344 Let iieiihei your Gouemoiir, 
nor 5'oiir Kirkmeu .. fede you further with fiiire wondes. 
*553 Bair Gardiner's Olted. Dvijb, Hie light dissolute 
mailers of the Holy Kirckeiiien. 1968 Grafton Chron. 11 . 
104 Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Priors, or any other Church 
men. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hefi> El, it. x. ^ What, Cardinally . . 
Tantxne anintis Coflestihu tree. Church -men so holt 
1607 ZB Bai'on Ess.y Atarr. 4 Single Life (Arb.» »66 A 
single life is proper for Church Men; For Charity will 
hardlie water the grounde, where it must first fill a Poole. 
x6ti Cotgr., Linomple for women’s kercbers and Church- 
mens surplosses. i6|^ DRvnKN ist JH. Cam/. Graftada iv, it, 
Pray'rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor: They 
send 10 Heav'n’s, but drive us from their Door. lyoB Mor- 
gan Algiers 1 . v. rba A Spanish Churchman. 1848 Macau- 
hke Hist. Eng. I. 325 Churchmen transacted the most im- 
portant di(doma(ic business. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, 
ill. xiv, 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the king lu the iA>rd's anointed, ' The people,' 
retorted William Llvillg^ton, ' are the Lord's anointed.' 

t 2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Ohs, 

163a Lithuow Traxf. (1682) 140 Their principal Church 
(iDviMiiour is called Mufti ..'Hie other sort of Church -men 
art; the N.iipi .. the ('addi, etc. Ci. Havers P. delta 

Eal/cs I'rav. R. India 44^1 'I’heir Priesw they call Darors 
. Those ('hurch-meii by their Law ore commanded . . to 
abide much in their Kggurees, or Temples, 
t 8. A church wai den. Obs. 

* 5*3 Ck. Acc. St Gi/eSy Reading (ed. Nash) 10 Paid for 
the cnurchmentiys labouris, xjid, 1591 Stanford Chun hto. 
Arc. ill Ant/if nary (May x866) axx Jotyde oute ..for the 
tw«xi churchmen and one sydesmans Dinners, xxj^. 15198 
/'ar. Reg. of Chesham Boisy James Gosliam, Churdimaii ; 
Kolicrt Fitiche, Churche Man. 


4. A 8iipi)oitcr of the church ; a member of the 
church estublished or iccogiiized in any couiitiy, or 
that claims to be exclusively * the Church spec., 
in England nnd the colonies: A memljcr of the 
Anglican church; in Scotland, a member of the 
Cictablishcd (PreshybriaiO church. 

1627 li HicKks in F'llis Orig. Lett. ii. 317 IV. 44 1 ‘he 
Karl of Murray is a good Churchman. 1 1697 C Lksue 
Stuike tn Grass led. 91 80 Colonel Fletcher la Church of 
England Man* made Govern our there instead of Mr. Penn.J 
17x1 Addison .^Ptt.t. No. 119 Fa My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Cliurch-nian. 1715 Dk hor font, instruct. 

I V. (1841 1 . 107 Child, your aunt is a diiscnter you know. 
But, madam, my uncle is a Churchman. 1735 Joiinhon, 
Churchiuan. an adliercnt to the chuich of England. i8aa 
W. Irving liraeeh. Hall 54 He is moreover . . a stanch 
churchman, H e rejicats the responses very loudly in church, 
and is emphaliral in praying for the king and royal family. 
1870 Arnot Life Jas Hauiittan v. 933 Mic advisers of the 
Church of Scotland, .have till now thought, etc.. .'i*he next 
generation of Cliurchmen will be wiser. 

b. Sec Biio.vi)-, llirrii-, Ia>w Chubcurar. 
llciicc; Olmrokmanllka a, 

sSsa NBWi.ANn Lect. 'Tractar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
priiKiplew. i88x At/wnofum 27 Aug. 968/3 Cardinal Inno- 
cenzo Cilxi undertook, the chnrchmanlike i^ice of poisoning 
Saivtari. 


Cll1l*rolilliaill7| a. Of or befitting a church- 
man ; ecclesiastical. 


1841 J ut. Hare in Mentor. Quiet Life 111 . 239 As a body 
they (Evangelicals) are ueneraJly deficient in ciiurchinanly 
feeling, 1^ Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. ^3 Rose 
from uicir ranks to the height of Cliurchmanly dignity. 



CHXmCHlLUTSHIF. 


CHireOH WA BDZir. 


ChUTChmiUlridp. [See •brip.] The pod- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

in Somers Tracfs 1 . s6s It is well for the Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect into her He- 
haviour ; since, as Times go with Churchmanship, etc s6g6 
Gnnvth Ddtm lo Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear to all Dis- 
senters. 185s Nkwlano /.B' c/, Tnufar. 13 Decisive proof 
of general advance in Churchmanship. 187B SMctator 
7 Sent. XI JO I'o teach the HLshop truer churchmansnip, and 
the Duke nobler tactics. s88) /I Vll. sj The es- 
sence of High Churchmanship. 

t Ohurch-tliafter. [cf. Ger. kirch-, kirchen- 
Pieis/er.j dial, Southernized form of Kiuk-UA 8TICB, 
a northern equivalent of Church wardkv. 

( 14S9 Ttst. Eoor. (18361 1 . 417 To the kyrkmasters a noblll. ) 
1484 CkHfthw. Aur. t^'iito/t, ftr, boston (Nichols 1797) 
77 John Hrigge yonger, and John Harre Chirche Maistom of 
the paryshe diirche of Wigtoft. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
furnituro (i866> 74 Item the aulter stones broken for pave- 
ment. in the times of the furenanied churche Masters 156a. 
1886 Coi4E S, IV, Lincoln. Gloss. (£. D. S ) s. v., They teil'd 
me he were Chu’chmester to-year. 

Churoh-mo'mber. A member of the or a 
church. Hence Ohiuroli-ma'inlMrihlp. 

1651 G. Fismin Serions Ontst, la The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-membership. s6u Baxtkk 
Chr. Concord Though we offer Christ and Church- 
membership with him, to all, yet wc do not admit nil to be 
Church'ineinbers. 1705 VinJ. AposiUs 10 No one counts 
'em Schitinmtical Assemblies, because they are made up of 
Church Members. 1848 Pusky Crisis J\ng. Ch. 28 The 
doctrine of the Church Catholic and the piivilcgcs of Church- 
membenihip cannot be explained from pulpits. 188a J. Fiskr 
in Harpers Mag. Dec. ii6/a Citiirenahip itself w.is to be 
co-extensive with church membership. 

Ohnroh-moUBe- [cf. C>er. kirtheavtaus^ A 
mouse which i.ihabits a church. The proverb * as 
poor as a church-inoubc " is found also in (Jerman, 
and other Inngs 

S731 Pol. Ballads (18601 II. aaa I'he owner, 'tis said, was 
once p^r us church-mouse. 1848 '1 hackkhay Van. Fair 
xxiii. The young couple arc as poor os church mice. 

Cliiiron of England: see chuhch 5 b. 

Hence Ghuroa of Bnflrlander (tare), a supporter 
of the Church of England and its constitution. 
Ohuroli-of-ZiifflaAdlam (app. hist used by 
Bentham) - A no Lie am sm, Ohurcb-of-Znaland- 
lat, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
England ; also ad/ * Anolican. 

(iTentham alstoused Church'of-Komanistn, Church- 
of-Scotlandism, dst ) 

Ann. Retf. Ill, 970 The distinctions between the 
Catholics, the church of Englandeis, or DuceriRts, and the 
Calvinitts. x8x8 Henhiam {tttU C hurch-of-Eiiglatidisin and 
its Catechism examined. INd. Intn d. 33 The diflerence 
between Church-of-Scoilandinm and Church-of-Englaudism. 
Hnd. 98 In comes the profligate Ring, with his Church- 
of-Englandism on his front, and his Church-of- Romanism 
in his heart. 1893 - Hot Paul Intrud. 13 '1 lie author 
or compiler was . . a church-of-Euglandist : Hlair, it is 
presumed, a church-of-.Scotlandist. 18x9 W. J Fox Lect. 
li. Wks. 1865 1 . 170 The exclusive spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1835 I. Tayloh Spir. Despot. 39a John 
Wesley's Church of Englandism. 1865 J. H. Nlwman 
Ahol, 989 'I'he thoroughgoing Toryism and tradifonary' 
Cniirch-of-England-ism of the gre.it body of the Colleges 
and Convocation 

Cll1xroli*offl,Oer. An ofiTiccr of a church : in 
Scotl. a (paid) uHicial who ailciuls to a place of 
worship, a beadle or sexton. 

X7.. Nugent A/'Pendur to Greek Primitives 311 (Jod.), 
Acolyte, an inferior church-offjcer. 1871 MoNCRikhF /V/if- 
tite F. C. 0/ Scotl. i. iiSSO) 26 'J he Church officer or Deadle, 
who takes charge of the place of worship and is responsible 
for its Condition, is an officer of the Deacon's Court. 

Clmrch-OwlB Icf. CJcr. kfrcheneuU.\ The 
Baiin-Owl. 

X676 Ray H'illns^hhys Omith 101 Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl.. delight in lower and plain Couiitr)''s. 1766 
Pennant Zool. 1x776) 1 . 11. 176 Coiniuon bam, white, or 
church Owl. 

t Clmroli-papiBt. Ohs. in 17th c., a Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the Church 
of En|i:lnnd. 

160X Dent Pathw. Heaven 125 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly : they bcu Cliurch-papistv. 
xte8 Earls Microcosm. lArb.i 31 A Church- Papist, .comes 
to Church not to seme God, but the Ring. . He loues Popery 
well, but is loath to lose by it. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. xlvi. 
337 [Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of Chnrch^Papists. x68a 
Luttrei-l Brie/ Eel. ( 1857' I. 190 Now no other names are 
known then whig and tory, church papist, tantivee, etc 
t dmTch-qi^UkBB Ohs. [afier earthquake.^ 
A convulsion oi the church. 

1649 W. Seixswicke Zions Deliv. (1643) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Earth-quakes, Church- 
quakes, and Kingdome-quakes. 1645 W. Hookr New. 
EnHands Sence 25 'I’here hath been both a Church-quake 
‘and a 8tatr-qu.'\ke in that land. 

Church-rate. A rate m)0n the assessed pro- 
perty within a parish, in England and Ireland, 
levied by resolution of the vestry, for the mainten- 
ance of the church and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was abolished, except in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged or was applied to secular purposes. 

17x9 PaiDEAUX Direct. Ch..wiardcns [ed. 4) 57 A Church- 
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Rate Is to be made. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 50 A 
Church Rate .has never bMii good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bye Law of a Parish. 
187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1 . iii. 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate, 
t Churoh^evB. Ohs. In 5 north, dial. 
kirke-reve. [see Khkve.] A churchwarden. 

^1386 Chaucke Friads T, 7 Of chirche Reues and of 
testanienu. x44a E. E. WiUs irx That the kirkerevys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijf- for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the uunt kirke* z688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. uph/x Church-Wardens, anciently Church- 
Reeves. .are officers elected every week after Easter. 
ChUTch-robber. One who rubs or plundera 
the or a church. 

X 53 S CovKRDALB Acts xlx. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blaspietiiers off' youre goddesse. 16x4 Raleicm Hist. IVorld 
11. 4&> Of her buriall there is no Monument, for she was a 
Church-robl>er. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtm. Jas. V, Wks. 
(X7ZZI xoi King Henry was . . a shameful and shameless 
adulterer, a publick and profest homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegiouh person, a church-robber. 1884 Jbssop in xp/A 
Cent. /an. x la The monks were the greatest church-rubbim 
that the world has ever known. 

So Ckuroh-roliblnir vhl. sh. and ///. a. 

1963 Jewel De/. Apol. ii6ix ) 384 The Pope may neuer bee 
accused.. it were as bad as Church -robbing, to reason, or 
muoue matter of any his doings, xffxj R. C. Table A ipk. 
(ed. 3) Sacriitage, Church-robbing. 1690 J. Dyke Counter- 
poyson 57 I'he Church-robbing and Church-pilling couetoas- 
nesse ot our dayes. 

Cbnrob-BOOtf -Bbot. Modernized adaptation 
of (Jh. cino-aouat [f. OPl r/Wr- church- + sreat 
money-payment, tribute, rate], in i9th c. ohuroh- 
Boet, which was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
variously corrupted as 3 ohiroheaset 
•soht, 4 oheraet ; and by legal antiquaries, 7 
ohuroheBset, 7 - ohuroh-seed. 

lit. — Church-trihute : in OE. times a custom of 
corn collected on St. Martin’s day ; extended to 
other cunlributioiis in kii.d and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or demanded as d traditional 
ecclesiastical due. 

The desire to connect the latter part of the combination 
with seed appears as early as the 13th c , when the institu- 
tion and naine were alike traditionary ; hence the corrup- 
tioas found in 1 jth c. docummLs in Latin translatious of 
OE. documents, and in the 1 7thc. legal antiquaries. Modern 
writers somcliinex use the (i£. name. (See Scot, Shut.) 

C890 K. iELFKCO berda uSm. > 772 Dajt hi ajefen clce j^cro 
hreo luittan liwaeteK to ciric-sce«itte to Clife. c 1095 Wulf- 
STAN Hont. <N.) xxii. 113 Eal . h^t ure yidraii hwiluin a:r 
gode behetaii, d.ut is Hulhu;lines»i.in and rompentsa-H and 
cyricaceattusand leohtgescoia. ax 90 t Cartul.ucGlaston. 38 
in Kenneti Paroclt. Ant.CAoHS. 9.v., In churchscet lx gallinas 
et semen frumenti ad tres acraa. c X950 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Chm/icso/tf, une ccrtcine summe de hie 
batu. c 1300 Battle Ahhey Gust. (1887) 60 Dare lii gallinas 
et jgnlliiin ad cherset. C1300 BBtfi 1. xlvii. in Spciman ii.v., 
Ckirtkrsset certam mensur.im bladi tntici Bignificat . . in 
brevi Regis Kniiti .. illam cuutrihutioncm (Cbirchscd' ap- 
pellant, quiusi, semen Ecclesia. x6i8 Daniel Hist. Eng, iB 
(D.) To see all Ciiurchscot and Romescot fully cleered la^fore 
his rcturne. x6a8 Coke On Lift. 94 b, In our ancient bookes j 
the^e gifts of deuution were called Churchesset, or C'hurch- 
seed, quasi semen Ecclesar, X649 Seluun Laws Eng. 1. 
I1739) 86 Pctcr-pciice, Ciricksceat (or Church-.Nhot and 
Tyifies must be duly paid. 17x0 Phidkaux Ong. Tithes iv. 
902 To pay.. their Cyncsccat and the Plow-Aims, xyaff 
Ayliffk Parerg . 7 'Inis in our ancient Books is called 
Chiirch.secd. X841 Southev Bk, 0/ Ch. (ed. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy. . In the form of a Kirk- 
»cot. i8ss Milman Laf. Chr. 11864) H* *v iv. a8i The 
nature of Kirk Shot, a payment of certain corn and seed as 
first fruits. X867 Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng I. 207 
note, (.'yricHceat or churchsed. 2879 E. Kobkrtron //r>/. 
Ess 105 Church-shot. 1875 Sturbs Const, Hist. 1 . viii. 229 
Besides the lithe, the clci^^y received .. church-scot, a sort 
of rommutation for firstfruita paid by every householder. 

Chorcli-Mrvioe. 

+1. iicn icc of the church ; a religious life. Ohs. 
CZ340 Cursor M, 10606 (Trin.' pei had . . ^yuen hir to pe 
chirche seruise. 

2. The public worship of a church ; now spec 
(in England] the order of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 

o X959 Bkadfukd tVks. 394 Company not with them, ' 
apccialTy in their church-scrvice X5B7 Golding De Afomay 
xvii. 2O9 It appeareth. .by the books of Ceriinonics of all 
naiiun.s, all whjse Churchseruices are nothing but sacrifices. 
/hid. XX. 3x4 That it direct us and al our Uhurch.seruicea 
vnto the true God. X670 H. Stuhbk Censure, etc, x6 Part 
of the Church Seivice, now imposed 011 the Communicants 
to hold. Z883 J. W. SuKKER A t Home A in India 38 Church 
service was held, .in the parade-grouno. 

8 . pop. A service-book ; esp. a book containing, 
in audition to the Book of Common Prayer, the 
proper lessons, metrical version of the psalms, etc. 

x8m Sala I'^v. round Clock vx86x) 178 Nine church ser- 
vices, richly bound. 

t ChurcliBliip. Ohs^ [f. Church sh. + -ship.] 

1. The status of a church the being a church. 

1649 J, G[oodwin 1 /nnoc. 4* Truth Triumphing j,6 [They] 

cannot with safe conKcience communicate together in Church- 
ship. 1693 Gauden Hierasp. 91 A special mark of their 
true Churchship. a 17x6 South Serm. John i. iz (T.) The 
Jews were his own alw by right of churchship. 

2. An ecclesiastical organization or body. 

•679 T. Tolly Let. Baxter 14 And would you have tta 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of offending ] 
such Cnurchshipps as these [Papists, Sociaians, Quakers] f 


tOhurob-BOleaa. Ohs. txc. HUL [see 
SoKBN.J The temtoiy of a ohnreh ; inhabitants 
of this district. 

a xooo Leews Ine | 5 Thorpe I. zo^ (Bosw.) Be ciric«socn. 
c xaoo Trin, ColL Horn. 89 Dominica Palmarum, |>ac ech 
chirchsocne god dai a procession. >879 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. XL 407 London appears to have been a collection of 
. . manors, Mrishes, chur^-sokens. 

Ohnron^Btory. 1. Church-hi.<iConr. arch. 

X961 Daub tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1973) 9 Eusebius in . . 
his thyrd booke of churchstories. t^x J. Jackbom True 
Evang. T. i. ao Out of Church-story. 

2. A story about the church or cler^. 

2876 Miss Bradixmx Hoetaine Fort. z8 (Hoppe) Church- 
stones about So and So who has just been fxxade a bishop. 

t Chnrch-Btuif. Ohs. Church furniturei or- 
naments, and vestments. 

1977-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. X037/1 A gale coate, 
patched togitherof vestments and church-stuffe being onelie 
sent to deceive them. xBSnAseur. Abb. Lands zio vessels, 
of Silver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff. 
Churoh^text. The Old English or * Black- 
letter * as n$>ed on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a 
condensed form, as a modern printing type. 

2684 Progress tsf Dk, Beau/ort 9 'I'he inscription following 
in church text bordering its ed^e : Here lyeth, etc. 1875 U re 
Diet. Arts ll 1 . 641 All the varieties of church-text. German- 
text, Gothic, and Elirabethan. 1884 Messrs. J. Parker Ijf 
C0.,^ec. o/Type x6 Two- line English (ihurch Text, etc. 

i Cjiiiro]i*ward»<f^> Ohs. exc /fist. [f.CHuucu 
jA. + Wa. i> sh.j 

1. (« OE. ciric~weard, in OHG. chirihwart, 
chh-wart, MHO. chirchwart). I'he custodian of 
a church (building); a man in orders who had 
charge of a churen. 

c xooo in Thorpe's Horn. I. 459 (Bosw.) Se bisceop befran 
done cyreweard h wmr dees hal^an wnipnu waeron. X044 O. E. 
Chron. (Cott.)i^.^)K;l5tancyric wyidrZawi/ilAS' cyrice weard] 
feng to pam aobodnee.^ XX31 Ibid, (Laud MS.) Pset he hcolde 
Bctten l>aer prior of Chinni and circeweard ana hoiderc and 
reil)»ciii. X671 Freeman Norm. Cofiq. IV. xx. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Ywarc by name. 

2. A churchwarden {doubtful.) 

1496 in Kllacombe Ch. Belts Devon (1879) 464, xxd. y' of 
to y thirchttward, and iitjd. to y‘ clerks. 

Clin*rohward, a. and adv., -wardB, adv. 
[see -W’AitD.J Towards the church. (Uiiginally to 
church-ward.) 

1360 Langl /*. PI. A. V. X46 And carieh him to chirche- 
ward Ills sihrlft forto telle, X393 — C. vii. 35X And kayres 
hyin to-kiike-ward. 1483CAX1UN Ixg. 108/t Comyng 
duun in to the chyrchc ward. 1849 Laing Notes Trav. 334 
All walking silently cliurchwardn, 2870 Hawthorne Eug. 
Note Bks. (1879) 1 . 74 It is a pity we have no chime of 
belU, to give the churchward summons at home. Mod. The 
churchward view. Flocking cburihward. 

Chiiroliwardexi (tJff'Jt/w^ud’n). [see War- 

DEN J 

1. In England ; A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or district church, elected to as.^ist the incumbent 
in the discharge of his Bdminifrtr.nti\e duties to 
mnnage such various parochial offices at by cus- 
tom or legislation devolve upon him, and geneir 
ally to act as the lay representative of the parish 
ill matters of church-organization. 

As a rule there are two churchwardens, elected annually 
at the Eu^te^ vestry, one by the incumbent, the other by the 
parishioners. As kirk-masters, churck-masters they are 
mentioned in 1499, as church-reeves in 1386; the OE. 
ciric-weard was not a layman. 

1494 Fabvan Wiil Pref. 8, I will that the said xiijd. be 
distriDuted. .after the discrecon of tlie churche wardvyns of 
the said parisshe. xgzA in Ettg. GiidS ' 1^0 X45 To the seid 
Curate and Kirke-wardeyns. x^ Bk. Com. Praver, Com- 
munion, The Cuiate amd the Churchwardens, loiii., Then 
shal the Churche wardt ns . . gather the deuocion of the 
people. 2982 SiUBBKS Annt. Abus. xi. xoi Honest substan- 
tiall men I called churchwardens or the like chosen by the 
consent of the whole congregation. x6xo Churchw. Acc. 
St. Margarets, tVestm . ' NichoU 1797^ By For Salt to destroy 
the fleas in Churchwarden's pnw..pd. t6a8 Earle Micfxf- 
cosm* Ch. P^ist (Arb.> 32 Oncaa inon|fh he presents faim- 
selfe at the Church, to keepe off thf ChUrch- warden. S7zx 
Steele Sped . No 158 P 4 The Church-warden should hold 
up his Wand. 2769 Hlackstone Comm, 1 . xi. 303 A church- 
warden may justify the pulling off a man's hat, without 
being guilty of either an assault or trespiut. 1848 
M«C^lluch Acc. Brit. Empire (18x4) 11 . X07 The lists of 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of preparing. 

attrib. [cf. Chvrciiwaruenism.] x886 K. N. Worth 
Devonsh. 993 The Saxon font., preserved through the 
churchwarden period by being partially buried, i^versed, 
in the floor. 

jBg. axM G. Dawson Improvers of Shahs. (x688) 46 
So have Shakespeare's works suffered from the church- 
wardens of literatuie. 

2. In Scotland, sometimet applied to the (salaried) 
church-oflieer or beadle. ^ 

8 . cotloq, A clay pipe with a very long stem. 

X863 Jeaffrrson Live it Down II. 284 (Hoppei Having 
first induced Mr. B. to uke a churchwarden, and smoke 
also. 1883 Harpede Mar, July 274/1 The ' church-warden' 

. . is a small clay pipe with a acem from sixteen to twenty 
inches long. 

Hence ORnvoliwMfAimid ppl. a., nmee-wd.^ 
placed under a church-warden. ORutohwudm- 
Inaa, the rule of churchwardens, used contemptuously 
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in reference to the damage done to the architectuTe, 
art, etc., of many churches under the direction of 
illiterate churdiwardena. SoOlmsohwarda&lMf;. 

G******* A'AiV*/. <1878) 43 A new palnte<L and church- 
waraen d fane. iSte CaniA. Mag. June 737 The genius of 
churchwardcnism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of much. tSIo Puckle Ck, 

S F^tress qf Davtr CtuiU i. i Remnants of McdUeval 
hurchwardenisms. .often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Century. s88i ymt. A*. ArchmoL Inti. 353 The doctrine 
of * conservative restoration ' . . has been more destructive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the century and a half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1831 Fnutf^t Mag. 
IV. eSs To think of churchwardenising the Alhambra. 1883 
Sat. Rtv. XV. 669/1 Buildings, .aluiough much church* 
wardenized, still possessing great architectural interest. 

Chumliwa'rdenuip. The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwarden. 

16s I CoTGR., MarguilltHe. a Church wardenship. 17x0 
Brit. Apolh 111 . No. 1 16. i/a The Office of Church- Warden* 
ship. t868 Can/tm^, Rev. IX. sS The Establishment even 
gives him the occasional dig^nitv of the churchwardenship. 

OhUTOh-way, lcl‘. Gcr. kirchwef:.^ 

1 . The public way leading to a church. 

1598 Manwood Lames Faresi xxiii (i6ss^ eeS If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill* way, or 
other wsyes in the Forest. s6s^ in N. Riding Rec. II. 90 
The Church*way in Alne being in decay. 

atiri^, 1390 Snaks. Mids. N. V. i. 369 The graiies, all 
gaping wide, Euery one lets forth nis spright, In the 
Churdi-way paths to glide. 1763 Crabbe P illage 11. 6 The 
*squire*8 tall gate and churchway-walk between. 
t 2 . The manner or usage of a church. Ohs. 

1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 39 Our controversies 
in Uiese outward thinn and Churchwaya 1649 tr. BeAmeu's 
EA. xxxiv. (1886) IQ 'rheir formal church-ways of worship. 
1689 Foxes 4r Firelr. iii. 919 None, .but only they who are 
meiiiben in a church-way. 

Clill.*ro]l-wiBe, U- and adv. [see *W18E.] After 
the manner of a church. 

«s6a6 Bp. Andrewes Sorm. (1841) >4 Churchwise 1 say, 
for he doth it by a sermon. 1635 Br<i:r'i.TON Trav. (1844) 
115 Built and framed church-wise. 1047 Bushnell Clir. 
Hurt. ill. (1861) 74 A church- wise form 

Chu'roli-womaa. [cf. 1 ultikhman 1 A 
female member of the church, spec, of the Church 
of PIngland. 

i7aa I)E Foe Rel. Ceurtsh. App. (1840) 985 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter. 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. (1815) 75 Though she i.s a violent church- 
woman . . she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of matrimony with an Anabaptist, Qu.iker, or 
Jew. 1876 Miss Yonge iVomeutkind xxi. >69 A Church- 
weman ou^bt not to suffer herself to become attached to 
a man outside her own Church. 

Churcll-WOrk. a- Work at the edifice of a 
church. Used proverbially for work that proceeds 
slowly, b. Church work. Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the church as an institution. 
So Cbnroh-worlMr, one engaged in church work. 

Cl 175 Lamb. Horn. 31 And dele hit wrecche monne odcr 
to brugge of^r to chirche weorke. 1444 Test, Ehor. (1855) 
11 . 105 Also to thekirkwerk and formy beriall x\s. s^AyAc/s 
Farl, jas. ///(1814) 87 A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
triune. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar 11647) Contrary to the 
proverb, Cnurch-work went on the most speedily. Ibid. 
Ill This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly, c i6w Marvell Gromth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 388 
To wait for their coining from Madrid would make church- 
work. xyxa Addison Sped. No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect ; but Cnurch- 
work is slow. s886 Pall Mall. G. 17 May 5/9 Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers pre.sent. 

Chnrohy (tp’Jtji), a. colloa. [Cf. shoppy 
1 . Strong smacking of the Church ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Church (i.e., in 
England, the Anglican Church). 

1864 Werbter, Churchy^ relating to a church, unduly fond 
of church forms. x866 Pall Mall G. 26 May a His politics 
are tenevolent, Conservative, and, above all, churchy. 1873 
Spectator 9 Ang. 1004/9 To seat Tories . . who will be 
Cburchiest of the Churchy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality. 

2 . Resembling that of a church. 
s888 W. D. Lighthall Vng. Seigneur 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion, .with churchy pinnacles. 

ChiQrcliTftrd Forms : 2 oyroe* 

iasrd, 5 ^rohejeard, 4-5 -jerd, 5 oheroh-, 
ohyrohe-, ohurohe-jerd, -jarde, 5-6 ohuroh- 
jerd, ohurohyard. [f. Chubob -f Yard sh. ^ : 
cf. the Sc. Kirk -YARD, and northern Eng. Kirk- 
OABTB, Chubob-oabtb. The streu is upon church 
already in Shaksp. ; yet wc osnally say St. PauPs 
Churchya'rdt with stress on yardf as always in Sc.] 
1 . The yard or enclosed piece of ground in which 
a church stands ; formerlv almost universally used 
as a burial ground for the parish or district, and 
still so used, esp. in rural districts. 

IIS4 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. 14 Nouther circa 
He cyreeuerd. aiaag Auer. R, 31B (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ling i chirche jeard. 1399 Lamgl. P. PI C. xvi. ii Na 
corses of pours comune in hers kirka-serd [to a MSS., 3 
have ohorchs-; a chirchs-). ^1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
ChyTcbesardc [Pynson dinrchayerde], ettniforium. sgia 
Ad 4 i/en. Vllf, c. a | a The Churena or Churchyerd or 
odisr place pravsleged. XMI Shaks. x Hon.VI^ 1. ii. xooThe 
which at Tooraine, in S. Katberine'a Cbnrch-yard I chose 
forth. — Cor. III. iiL 51 Like Cranes i'th holy Church* 
yard. t6es Burton Aned. MoL Demoor. to Rdr. w Sepa- 
late placet to bury the dead in, not in churchyards, xyia 


Addison Spod. No. 4x9 f | The Ottiieh«yards wsit all 
haunted. iSetCLAaa FHL Minstt. L 8 He *. Scarce cOuld 
pass A church-yard's dreary mounds at sDcnt night 
t 2 . A burial-ground generally; a cemetery. Ohs. 

1477 Karl Rivbrs (Gaxton) Didst 98 llie pepic said to 
aiexander that he was suer in the ehircheyera i6ex Mol* 
I.AND Plii^ 1 1. 9a The other, .groweth commonly in church- 
yards among grauas and tombs. 1678 Wanlbv IVond. Lit 
World V, ill. I la. 474/x Anicetus . . waa . . buried in the 
Church-jrard of CeKstus. 

1 2 . The precincts of a church ; a cathedral close, 
Obs. rare. (Cf. St. Paul s Churchyard ) 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (xSto) 393 KOrdm. Woreestee^ The 
citeaens d%reliing w<yn the churche yordas, or ffraunchesis 
aioynynga to this, the citae. SR79 Pletewoode in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. II ccii. 111 . 36 Hera tell a mischaunce betwane 
two. .men, and the on or them was killed in Powlas churche 
yarda. 

4 . Proverb. 

x63S Swan Spec. M. (1670) 194 A hot Christmas makes a 
fat Churchyard. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 106. a/x A 
Green Christmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. Mod. Sc, A 

f reen Yule and a white Pace, maks a loom kirk and a feu* 
irk -yard. 

6. attrib. and in comb. Ohurohyard oough, a 
cough symptomatic ot approaching dissolution. 

i6m Carew Cornwall (i8ii) saa The curate ..received 
him at the church yard style. 1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. 979 A churcn-yard cough; the Phthisick or Tisick. 
xToa Steele Funeral i. iii, 1 Rlways said by his church-yard 
cough, you'd bury him. X798 Wordsw. We are Seven vi, 
In uie church-yard cottage, 1 DwelJ nev them with my 
mother. ^ i8ao Keats Ez>e St, Agnes xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. X863 M Ra Gaskp.ll SvL 
via's L. (Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow 1 he coughed nts 
churchyard cough. x88o Browning Dram. Idyls Ser. il 
Clrvs 60 After trying churchyard-chat of days of yore. 

Chure: see Choose v. 


II Churfiirat, Obs.^ electoral prince : see Chub-. 

Chiirke, var. of Chirk v. 

Churl (tjud), sh. Fomis : 1 oeorl, 3-3 oheorl, 
a-5 oherl, (3 ohserle, 4-5 chorlo, 5 oheorl, 
oherll(e, ohlrl, oherelle, oherld, oherol), 3-7 
ohorle, 4-7 ohurle (6 ohurryll), 5- churl. [OE. 
ceorli^'WGer. herl (Fnn. tserl^ MDu. herein kerle^ 
lJu. kerel., MLG. kerle^ MG. kerl\e^ Ger. ktrl^ 
pointing to OTcut. types ^kerlchZy '^kerlopft beside 
^karlo-z^ ^karion-f which gave ON. harly OllG. 
charly charlo : see Carl and Charl.] 

1 . A male human being, a man ; esp. * man ’ 
as correlative to ‘wife , husband. (In ME. 
mingled with other senses.) 

aSqo Corp. Gloss, in Wr.-WOleker 54 Uxorinsy ceorl. 
rxooo Ags, Gosp. John iv. xy Wei bu ewaede bast bu naefst 
ceorl, witodlice pu hicfldcbt nf ceorlas lxx6e//arr0M cheorles], 
and ae 8e 8u nu hmfst nis bin ceorl. c laoo Ormin 14788 Aide 
and ^unge, And were and wif, and cherl and child, c xavo 
Hall Meid, 39 po croh eomed ibc fur & be cheorl chideo. 
ciaso Gen.t^ Ex. 9715 Moyses .. hente oe cherl wi8 hise 
wond. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 1094 Thow hast ful grete 
care, I.ent the cherl may fal out of the Mone. 

2 . In the OE. constitution : A man simply, with- 
out rank ; a member of the third or lowest rank 
of freemen. (Only OE. except Hist.) 

a 1000 Law Mlfrea in Thorpe Laws 1 . 64 B, Swa we eac 
settab be callum hadum, ge ceorle xa aorle. axooo in 
Thorpe Leews 1 , xBa <Bosw.) Twelfhyndes mannes ab for- 
stent vi ceorla ab- e 1S05 Lav. 11905 Alrst he sloh bte eorles 
and brallede bae chmrles. X370-8 Lambarde Psramb. Kent 
(1896)453 The Churle or Yeoman. CX630 Risdon Surv, 
Devon t 984 (1810) 996 The Saxons ..made three degrees 
of free-men ; to wit — an earl, a thane, and a churl, x86x 
Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 79 The freeman pnmr, 
or ceorl, was the man who preferred to settle on his share 
of the Und won in war. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 
xxii. 97 Villanus, a word . . beginning to bear a meaning 
much lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates. 

b. In a looser and more general application, this 
sense has come down to modern times, esp as the 
antithesis of kingy tiohle, gentle \ but often mingled 
with other senses. 


WvcLiF Prtf. Ep. iv. 65 Chirl Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either my^t seyn, and if 1 be vnwiM in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. ^1386 Chaucer Peri, T. 
F687 As wel may the cherl be saved as the lord. CX480 
Childrenes Bk. 34 in Babees Bk, (x868) 18 Pyke not byn« 
Eris ne thy nostrellis ; If b^u do, men wolle scy bou come 
of cherlis. x6xa Shelton Quix. 1. 111, i. xtx Rich or poor. 
C^ntleman or Churl. X845 Hirst Poems 47 Not the churl 
1 seem, But one of lofty birth. X877 Mori.bv Carlyle 
Cril. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 198 [He] warns all whom it con* 
cems, from King to churl. 

1 8 . A tenant in pure villeinage ; a Bcrf, a 
bondman. tThe position to which most of the 
OE. ceorlas were reduced after the Norman con- 


quest.) 

a xoas Ancr. R. 86 [He] set8 to be knihte )mX robbe8 his 
poure men - - Dor euere me schal bene cheorl pilken and 
peolien. c xgao Cursor M. 9i36(Fairf.j Of Cham cnorle [v r. 
thrall] cornel ri^t. 1377 Langi. P. PI B. xi. zax For may 
no cherle chartre make ne his catcl sclle With-outen leue of 
his lords, xgi^ Tsevisa Higaen (Rolls) I. 939 A cherle 
[sorvus] was wip hym in his chare, e xago Lvoo. Chorle 4 
ByreH (1818 ( 17 A chorlcs chorle is alway woo be goon, 
xssa Huloet, Churle or villa>'ne regardant, eolonarius. 
XS96 SrENSER Side I rel. Wks. (1869) Old men, women, 

children, and hyndes (which they calf churles). xdov Davies 
11/ Let. Earl Salish. in Hist. Tracts (1787) 955 He (Mr. 
Guyrej had almost a ballibetagh of land, which he manured 
with his own churles. 


4. A cmiiitryiim« tprasirntx mtiei boor, 
Riually , tinged with ocher teniei,) 


(lloer 


who were. 


or a sheppMe, e 1440 Prssssp. parv. 7b C;ii«relk er charie, 
rudiem, tsiS Hall Chew, (xao9l 675 Tha Paisants or 
Cborles of the conirey. SgM S. K, Cisst. Id %miiMr 
Skgpk. Cal July, Koras, a Uiurie or f stmts, t/fgk W. 
RoaxRTBoN Phratsd. G4W.335 A churl, or oottiiimcarli 
Rusticus. tfdi Crabbe f^wtgs 11. Wks. ^$34 IL 9a 4 m the 
stout churl, in drunken fiuy great. iHta TKimvioN Lad(y 
SAaloft ti. it, llie surly villa^^burla 
6 Used aa a term of disparagement or contempt; 
base fellow, villain. In modem fimci usually: 
Rude low-bred fellow. 

^xjDo Havolok 682 Go horn swibe, fule dric, cherl; Go 
heben. c X340 Cursor M, 1736 iTrio.) Wib soome alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is bb cherle |v. r. carlj ferdc. 
c X386 Chaucer W^/ds ProL 460 MetilUus, the foufe cherL 
the swyn. x^te Caxton Chron. Eng. dxxxvii 1^ He catleo 
the noble Erie and gentll Thomas of lancastie Coerleu ii|8 
in W. H. Turner Sol. Rse. Oj^fsrd 138 Come forth ^ .horson 
gorbelled churrylU 18x4 T. Adams DsviPs Bassguot X94 Ike 
miserable Churls . . not vouchsafeing to answers, xyga 
Burns Meg o* the Mill, She's left the f uid fellow and ta'en 
the churl. x8ax Byrok Sard. 1. il. (1B68; 351 Since . . this 
churl hss check'd Thy gentle spirit, go. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess. Spir. Laws Wks. (^hn) 1 . 69 Graces . . which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl. 1845 Disraeli Slyhit 11863) e44 
' Unmannerly churl !* exclaimed Sybil 1874 Ruskin Fort 
Ciav, IV. 109 .Sentiments which in all ages have dis- 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6. spee. One who is sordid, * hard ’, or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard ; a miser. Cf. Carl. 

IThe application of churlish to Nabal in Che Bible has 
app. done much to make this th^revalent modem sense.) 

>835 CovERDALB Iso. xxxii. 5 Then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberalL igw Levins 
Manip. 191 A diurle, ingratusy partus. uxgpsH. Smith 
3 Serm. (1694) 17 When the Churles bames were tail, he 
bade his soule take rest. XE9B Deixiney Jaeke Nev^., Was 
not at any time found a churl of his purse. X768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum. (t778i 1 . 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them.^ xMs Miss Braddon Wvllnrds Weird II. 
i 4 Your Parisian landlord is a churl and a niggard. 

7 . Comh. a. as churl-king, -mind, ^saving. 

>595 Polimanteia{\hZi) 57 More courteous then the churle* 
sauin^ Abigal. x86z Pearson Early 4 Afid. Ages Eng. 
159 Lad wig . . who was called contemptuously the churl- 
king, because only the peo()Ie were for him. 1874 Ruskin 
E'orx IV. 103 T'he conception . . seems ludicrous to the im- 
potent chuiT mind. 

b. ChurVs, in plant names : as ohuyl*8 oreaa, 
muEtard, appliea by Lyte to a cruciferous plant, 
prob. Lepidium eampestre ; ohturl'a head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads (( sntaurea nigra) ; cburl'a 
treacle, a species of garlic {Allium saiivum\ 

XK78 Lvtb Dodosm v. Ixii. 6a8 The second kind [of 
I'hlaspi] is called . . in high Douche Baurn senfT or Baum 
kress . . that is to My . . Churles Cresse. Ihid., I thinks it 
best to call [thlaspi] churles mustard, 
t Churl, a, Ohs. (or Jattrih.) Churlish. 
x8^ Webster cites Ford. 

t ChurL Obs. [f. Churl j^.] 

1. intr. To take a husband ; cf. to svive. 

a xoeo in Thorpe Laws 11 . 346. 19 (Bosw.) Dcr man eft 
wifa'i, o 89 e wif ^ ceorlab. t looe Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxii. 
30 Hix ne ceorliao [Hatton cheorliabl on bam scriste. 

2. trans. To play the churl or niggard towards 
(a person), to begrudge. Cf. Churl sh. 6. 

X696 Aubrbv Mite. ( X857) 189 You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. 

8. intr. To grumble at like a churl. 

x6o6 W. ScLATEi Expos. 9 These. (1699' 4 Murmure, and 
liiile Icsse then churle at him, if in the least son hee af- 
flict vs. Ibid. 909 Churling at Gods hand in our afilictions. 
Churl, Sc. variant oT Chirl v . 
t ChlUfldOlll. Ohs. [Sec -DOM.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

r 15I6 Chaucb9 Pers. T,, De Avariiia (Harl. MS.) 
This name of cheridoro [so also Christch. MS. ; other MSS, 
reeut thraldom] was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren. 

Ohurlad (tjd dd), a. [f. Churl + -bd.] Made 
a churl or churlish. 

x8 . C. Wesar in G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. fiord. (1853) 
I. sx Some are whirled The dizzy round of joy, and some turn 
churled Or fevered from life's game. 1871 J. Miller .^ongs 
Italy X09 Savage old beast, so crossed and churled. 

Cnurle hemp, obs. var. of Carl hkmp. 


Churlhood (tp'ilhnd). In 4 oherlhed, ohlrle- 
hede. [f. Churl + -head, -hood.] 

1 1 . The slate or quality of a churl : rusticity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; homely simplicity. 

X3|Ba WvcLiP Pref. Ep. iv. 64 T'hou seest how myche the! 
ben atwyn, ristwii^e chirlehede [s388bomclynesse]and tau^t 
ry^twisnesse. — Isa. Prol., He is . . of curteis fair speche, 
DC any thing is mengd of cherlhed in his faire speche. 

2. 1 he estate or order of the churls. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I v. 349 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhood made. 

Chnrlisli «• Forms : x oeorl-, 

oiorl-, oierl-, oyrl-, clrliao, 4 oherl78Eh(e, 
-laoh, -iohe, -ish, Ghurllaohe, (chaerliatoh), 5 
oherlyohe, -pBohe, oherlliohe, ohorliath, -yiahe, 
5-6 ohurliEsha, -yaaha, 6 ohoriyaha, -iah, 6- 
ohurlish. [OE. cter/ise, or (without umlaut) 
ceorlisc, f. ceorl Churl + -isc^ -ZSB. Cf. Cabusb.] 



OHUHIilSHLY. 


CHUBB. 


t L Of or relating to a churl ; of the rank or Chlivljr (t/i^Jll)* a* [f* CHDBt 4 ' -T 1 .] 

position ol a churl ; pertaining to diurls, rustic^ Churlish^ rough* iurly. 

c«>mmon, vulgar, mean. O^f. (or an /i.) t6«p Qoakles xx Many a bm* 

^ iQoo Z/.1W 7 ^ i8 in Thorpe L 114 (Bo»w.) Gif cierlisc trou. brush, wid churley knodc 
rdorlbc AfS. H, cyrliw: ^ mon bety:sen waere. c 1000 vii. 5 He wm the churli^t ^ .■•jj 

JElfmc Ghu. in Wr.-WoJcker Jsj/33 CtAarius, ceorlisc hlaf. Blacicmo«b P*}^ * u* ^ churly to liule 

SfS4 G. E.Ckron an 893 Saeton Teawa cirllsce men. sjBa bow when hu wife had taken their money. 

U^i,ip I Chrm. xxviL a6 To the churlixche werk . .oncTto ChUPm, ohUTUlftf 008 var, of CffltTHlf. 

the erthe tilierix, that wrou3ten the erth. c 1396 Chaucer Cliunxi. -6. obs. or dial. f. of ChiBM^ CbuBIT* 

MtlUr'sPr^L 61 But lolde bis chcrlisch tale in his mancre. ChUPmaPk, Obs., electoral mark : see Chub-. 

1440 /*ww/. 72 Cheriyche or charlysche, . /. r- n x i.- . 

*867 t'KhKMAS Norm. Conq. 1. App. 727 TVadition asserts Clltini jboims . 1 oyrin, 5 kyrne, 

Gouwine to have been a man of churlish birth. (•ohamo'l, 5-6 ohyTne, 6 Ohima, ohame, 5-7 

b. Applied to churf s mustard \ see CuuBL oherne, ohearme, 7 ohurm(e (still a dial, pro- 

7 b. nunciation), 6- ohurzL North, dial. Kihn q.v. 

W Gsrasd Htrbai 1. xx. « 7 «*o The seeds of these rQE. cyrin str. fem. for *rim, ^citrn, a Common 

churf..h kiii^of t«acl.mu.Urde. teutonic word ; cf. MLG., MG. 

2 Intent.un.lly b<jonJ» or mde in behaviouT ; him.kem. \..O.ka^e,kam, MDn. herd, 

hard, harsh, ‘ brutal , surly, ungracious. 1 

c%^ Chaucer Fraukl. T. 787 Fro*hU lust yet were hym hjitme, Sw. 

leuere abyde Than doon BO hell'll a chedyssh [u. r. cherlyssh, kartto), wk. fcm., also in COmb.J 

cherliche, cherles, clieerliHScIi] wrecchednesse. a 14M 'Hie allesed OE. cetyn is an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
y.r A/ortt Arth. xi.76 bp churlyssho of nianers in fdd lessly repeated in Dictionaries since, llie actual forms 

ne hale Neknow I none. C1530 Ld. Berners yl r/ 4 . Lyt. TOint to various types, ktmA~, kimjA^ kerndn^, kirnjOn: 

Dryt. (1814) 4B8 T'he dolphyn stepte forthe..arid said On the whole the strong forms appear to be WGer., the first 

to the kynge : Thou foule ofde churlysslie vilainc ! s6oo being represented by Du. and Ger. the second 

.Shaks. J'.Z. V. iv. 98 TTie Retort courteous, .the Quip- by Ger. kirn{e and OE. Vfrw, V/Ww, cyrin. The sveak 

modest . . the reply Churlish. 1611 Biule i Sam. xxv. 3 forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON, kjnma-^ and the 

T'he man was churlish and euiil in htn doings. (Covbrd., Du., Sw,, and Da pointing to krTnAn, I(;el. kirna to 

harde, and wicked in his doynges.] 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. kimidn-. The ulterior etymolo^of kim- is uncertain, but 

1^ 'i'hat which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to see Hildebrand in Grimm a.v. Kemcn 3 <r; it is not related 

him when he was under his distrc'^s. 270s De Foe Trtte- tu ewtrn-^quem- niill.J 

tHn'H Eng. Pref., It cannot be denied but we are in many VCSScl or machine foT making butter, in 

which crean,ormilk i*.b^en l^ten.a„d broken, 
people more churlish than usiml. 80 AS to separate the Oily globules which lorm 

b. U'amf. Of bea its, natural forces and agents : the butter from the serous parts. 

Violent, rough, etc. (Now only /f;'’.) ciooo I'oc. in Wr.-Wttlckcr 280/32 Sinum. cyrin. ^1415 

1477 Pasfon Lett. 794. III. 186 So that iie l>e not chorlissh ihtd.Mfx^ Hec antipera, kyme. c 1440 
at a spore, as plungyng. 1600 Shake. A. V. L. ii. i. 7 The cmibta. cnmhm, c 1475 / tci. Vm. 

Icie phange And churli-.h cliiding of the winters winde. »“ a scharne. 14^ 

1633 P. J-LETciiica PUc. Ell. II. xui. From iheiice he fur- ^ 37 * J *S 7 J Levins Man^. 

tod A many a churlish sea. J. Wkhstee Alctallogr. ^ ch«ne, fideUa. Ihtd. 191/12 A churne, 1577 

xxvi. 318 It i.s a strong and chirlish vomit. 1678 CunwoHiii 1 ^- Herrsl^hs Husb. k 

InUU. Syst. 1. V. 6U9 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. rather dcc^ than big, mund and Cihnder fiwhion . although 


the erthe tilieris, that wrou3ten the erth. Chaucer 

Millers Pro/. 61 But tolde his cherlisch tale in his mancre. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherlyche or charlysche, rushcalis. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . App 727 ^adition asserts 
Gouwine to have been a man of churlish birth. 

b. Applied to churf s mustard', see CuUBL 

7 b. 

1507 Gerard Herbal 1. xx. V 7. aio The seeds of these 
churlish kindes of treacle mustarde. 

2 . Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour; 
hard, harsh, ‘ brutal *, surly, ungracious. 

17 X 3 ^ Chaucer Fraukl. T. 787 Fro his lust yet were hym 
leuere abyde Than doon so heigh a cherlyssh [v. r. cherlyssh, 
kherliche, cherles, clieerliHScIi] wrecchednesse. a 14M 
J.e Alorte Arih. xi.76 bo churlyasho of nianerH in fcTd 
ne hale Ne know I none. C1530 Ld. Bernrrs Artk. Lyt. 
Eryt. (1814) 4B8 T'he dolphyn stepte forthe..arid said 
to the kynge : Thou foule ofde churlysslie vilainc ! s6oo 
.Shaks. i'.Z. v. iv. 98 The Retort courteous, .the Quip- 
modest . . the reply Churlish. x6ii Biule i Sam. xxv. 3 
T'he man wa.s churlish and euiil in htn doings. (Covbrd., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.] 1884 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 
1^ T'hat which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was under his distrc'^s. 270* De Foe True- 
born Eng. Pref., It cannot be denied but we are in many 
Cases and pariicularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive. 1865 Livinostqne Zamheu xxv. 520 We found the 
people more churlish than usual. 

b. /rafts/. Of bea its, natural forces and agents : 
Violent, rough, etc. (Now onlyyf^*’.) 

1477 Poston Lett. 794. III. 186 So that lie lie not chorlissh 
at a spore, as plungyng. 2600 Shako. A. V. L. 11. i. 7 The 


Icie phan^e And churli'^h chiding of the winters winde. 
2633 P. I'LETCHicH Pise. Eli. II. xui. From thence he fur- 
ro^d many a churlish sea. 1671 J. Wruster Aletallogr. 
xxvi. 318 It i.s a strong and chirlish vomit. 1678 CunwoRiii 
Inteli. Syst, 1. v. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
2754 JIuxHAM in Phil. Trans. XLVIJI. 857 It always 
proved a very churlish medicine. (Cf. ChurloUU.] 

3 . Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

(See note to Churl sb. 6 ] 

2568 PAINIEK Pal. Pleas. I. 99 As he liued a beastly and 
churlish life euen so he required to baue his funerall done 
aller that manner. 2800 Shaks. A. V. L. it. tv. 80 My 
master is of churli.>h disposition. And little wreakes to finde 
the way to heaiien By doing deeds of hospitahtie. x88a 
Bunvan Holy H'ar 191 Nor was 1 ever so churlish as to 
keep the commeiidaCions of them from others. 2820 bcorr 
Louiy ^ L. II. XXXV, Thy churlish courtesy. .Reserve. x868 
Mrs. H. Wood St. Afariins Eve it. (1874) 12 He could not 
ofler a churlish roof to his visitom. 

4. Of soil : Unkindly, stiff, hard, and difficult to 
work, ill repaying the husbandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal : iSiflficult to work, intractable. AUo 
Iransf. of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now 

*577 B- tiooGE Heresback's Ilusb. i. ii586> a» In ^mmer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. ^ Shake, i Hen, 
J k', v, i. 16 Will you againe unknit T'his churlish knot of all- 
abhorred Warre. 2806 Bacon Sylva 1 326 If there be Fimis- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metal will be hard and 
Churlish. x8m Fuller Pisgak 11. xii. 250 In assigning the 
West Ixirder of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficulty 
in the text. 188a — IForthies \ iBao) 1 . 363 It is not churl- 
ish hut good-natured metal a ijmm Lirlk Husb. (175a) 3 
Harsh, churlisli, olistinate clay. 2784 Goldxm. Trav. x68 
Where tlie black Swiss . . force a churlish soil for scanty 
bicad. 2640 Dickens Earn. xli, A churlish strong- 

box or a prison -door. 

6. Comb., as churlish-throated, 

RIX832 Drayton Wkt. III. 918 (lodd.) The churluh- 
throated hounds then holding him at bay. 

OhurliBlily (tjz? jIiJIq, oiiv. [f. prcc. + -ly^.] 
In a churlish manner ; rudely, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly ; with niggardliness. 

ri400 Rom. Rose 316^ So cherlishly his heed he shoke. 
exmPromp. Parv. 72 Oherlichly A"., cbcrly.schely //.,chur- 
lisahly 1499, rusticaliier. ct^ Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryl. 11814) 489 So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned. 2592 Shake. Two Gent. 1. ii. 60 How churlishly, 1 


rather deepe than big, round ana L^iiinacr lusnion ; aitnougn 
in some places they h.ive other kindc of Qiarmes low and 
flat, wheriti . . they so shake the miike. 2580 H<«llysand 
Treas. Fr. Tong^ Baraite^ u chaming tub, or chame. a 2848 
Digbv Closet open. 1x677) **^ If these clouts into 

a churn with other cream. 2879 Cassr/Cs Teihn. Educ. 
IV. 246/2 The liarrel slung upon a frame, and turned 
with two winch -handles is one of the most familiar forma 
of chum x88i Leuestersh. Gloss. lE. D. S.), Charm, a6. 
and V,, var, pron. of * churn 

2 . Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemblance to (he prec., e.j^. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chu^ on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkcan shaped like the upright 
chum, etc. 

1742 Hooson Afiuer’s Diet. 9 ij. Common Pumps used in 
the Mines, such us Raggs, Churn.s, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing of Water. 

8. A local popular name of the Daffodil. 

2875 Lane. Gloss. (£. D. S.k 
4 . [from the vb.] Churning (of water, ctc.V 
a 288a Rossetti Rail. <7 Sonnets, IFkiU Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. 

6. allrib. and in Comb., as chum-fnaid, -power, 
-shaped, -works', ohurn-boot, a large boot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright chum ; ohurn-dash, 
-daober, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the churn ; ohum-drill (see quot.) ; ohurnful, as 
much as a chum holds; ohum-getting, dial., 
» next ; ohiiTD -supper {^kirn-supper, Kiuv, a 
chum, being identihed with Kibn, a harvest-home), 
a supper given at a harvest -home. See also 
Chubr-nilk, Chdbn-staff. 

1832 Carlyle Sort. Res, (1858) 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose buff-belts, complicated chains and 
gorgets, huge *chuni-boots . . have been bepainted in mo- 
dem Romance 2860 Tyndall Glae. »$ A little water- 
wheel. communicated motion to a ^churudash which made 
the butter, N. IK Ltncolnsk. Gloss. (£. D. S.), Chum- 
dash, the mocninery in the interior of a chum. 18717 Knight 
Diet. Afech,, ^Chum-drill, a large drill used by minenk Ik 


chid LuJeita hence. 28x7 W. Coles Adam ,« Eden 156 K*"* L «.k nA 


churlishly, sw Middleton Cicero (1742)11. vi. 46 Sextius 
. .had benaved very churiishly towards him since his return. 
2879 M(‘Larrn Serm, Ser. il x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. 

ChnrlislmMB (ttpilijn^s). [f. CiiuHLisa + 
•VKtia.] Churlish quality or state; rudeness, rough- 


rudeness, rough- 


ness, snllenness, harshness, niggardliness. 

29x8 Tindalb Parable Widsed Mam. Wks. I. 1x7 The 
cruelness and churlishneu of father and mother. 1981 T. 
Norton Calvids Inst. nt. 226 Some . . geue nothing but 
either with pride of looke, or with chorliunesse of wmes 
they vpbraide it 1699 Gentl. Cedi. (x696>46 The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak to him. 1848 
Db Qutncey Chr. as Organ Pd. Motuem. Wks. (2859) Xll. 

' 245 What^ churlishness, if you should grudge to others a 
hMlth which does not interfere with your own i 
t OlmrlneSB. Obs. rare'-^. Churlishness. 
a igee Cucko/mit Night. 247 How might thou in thy churle- 
nesse find To speak m Loves servaunts in this wiiief 

1 01 l 1 l*rloilJi« Obs. or dial. rare. Churlish. 

a 2490 Enl. do la Tour (186B) 260 A cherlous condicloa is 
Rile GOfiCrarie, for he deairithe nother vertu ne cuidng. 1884 
Atkinion Wkiify Gioss., a v. Churlish. * A shilt ckolloa 
windj' a cold pining wind. Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are ueemM * cold and chotlos*. 


from a *chum-gettin'— as the hay-harvest supper is called. 

Natal Mag IV. 307, I was not .. caught by *chum- 
maiM or promiscuous spectators a second time.^ 2874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., *Chum-power, a motor for driving enums or 
chum-dashers to agitate the milk or cream, mos Strutt 
Shorts k Rost. IV. (1876) 468 The Hervest-supper in some 
places is called a Mell-supper and a *Chum-supper. 1870 
Brands Antiq. (ed. Haxlitt) II. x8 Aram asserted that it 
wai called the Chum Suppm*, because, from iimnemorial 
times, it was customary to p^oce in a Chum a great 
quantity of cream and to circulate it in cups to ea^ of 


quantity of cream and to circulate it in cujm to each of 
tne rustic company. 2879 Lane. Gloss. (E. u. S.), Ckum- 
supper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. 1877 N. IK. Lineolmsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Ckmrm. 


dash or ^Chum-woriks. 

Churn (tjiiui), v. For formt fee tb. : alfo 6 
ohoam, 7 ohami, ohann. [L prec. sb. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. MG. ktrmen, kemen, so Ger. 
dial., also karnen, Du. karmn. Da. kjeme, Sw. 
kdrna, all in same sense.]] 

L tram- To agitate m%lk or eream in a diam so 
as to make butter ; tc^roduce butter thus. 

e 1440 Prote^. Pam. 78 Ciiyniebotyr, euttto. xm Palsor. 
483/2, I chorne butter, Je bos is bourrs- igfg Covrroalb 


Prm. XXX. 33 Who so chymeth myick, maketh butter. 
1809 TiMMt Quersit. 1. vil 33 The experience of chaming 
and working simple miike* 1619 Markham Eng Heusoso* 
(tfiAp) 298 Your creame beiiw neatly and sweet kept, you 
shalf churme or chume it. im8 Surpu ft Markm. Country 
Farms 65 To make this Batter, shee shall boat or clieme 
it a great while in Veeseis made for the puniose. tqqa 
Wesley Prim. Physkh (1762*, New Butter Milk, churned 
in a bottle. s886 Palt Mall G, 21 Sept., In Normandy 
. .the farmer, .churns his cream every d^. 

Jig. 2841 J. Jackson Trus Evang. / . 1, 7 It is a safe 
rule in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to churne the 
sincere milk thereof till butler come. 

b. inlr. To work a chum, make butter. 

258a R. Scot Discou. iVi/ehcr. 1. v. 8 There will never coma 
ante butter, cheame as long as you list. 1990 Shakr Mids, 
N. II. i. 37 And bootlesse maJee the breachlesM huswife 
cheme. 2895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii (L.>, Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make imeeses. 

2 . To agitate, stir, and inttrmix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter; to produce 
(froth, etc.) by this process. To ehum ends roaj; 
to advance by churning up (the sea, etc.). 

2697 Dkydkn Mneidwx. 6^2 Churning bloody Foam. itsS 
Poi'E Odyss. xii. 307 I'he flesh trembles while she churns 
the blood. 28. . Campuell Posms, Dead Eai^ 65 Winds 
churn’d white the waves. 28^ Kane Grinnell Ejcp. xxiv. 
(18561 196 The sea seemed to be churning ice. 1873 Black 
Pr. ‘Thule ii. 13 All last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gair. 1880 Browning Dram, idylls 11. Pan Of Luna 98 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shore, 
b. inlr. 0 

*735 Somerville Chase iv. 223 Like some angry Boar 
Churning he foams. 1x2813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. 
Wks. (1846 2<W I'he deep bilge water churned and roared 
below. t8te Livingstone Zambesi xxiL 45a Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 
Churned ppl. a . ; Churner, one who chums, 
ijag Bradley F'am. Diet. s. v. Mijsing in bodj^, A Quart 
of churn'd Milk. iM Black Green Past, xxxiii. 263 Here 
was no churned rhalk. 2888 Pisnek 20 Oct. 182/3 V ou’ve 
been to the Dairy Show, Sir, have you nutV. .Tho'ic churners 
Lonipetilive were a sweet lot. 

Churning (tji) miq), vbl. sb. [f. pi ec. -i- -ino i .] 

1 . The action of the vb. C’hurm ; esp. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to prodnee butter. 

c 2440 Protnp. Parv, 76 Chymynge, cumhiacio. x6i 2 Bibi.r 
Prot>. XXX. 23 Surely the churning of miike bringeth forth 
butler. t6m Bacon Sylvo 1 99a I'he Comming of Butler 
after the Cherming. 2899 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 69 Hetty’s 
in the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. x8lh Black Shandon Bells xxviiL 

2 . The quantf^ of butter produced at a churning. 
xfMb Pall Malt G, ai Sept, a/i Salt is added. .The churn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market. 

b. allrib., as churning- staf/, -stick, -tub. 

2787 Percival Pemvian Bark in Phil. Trans. LVII 229 
A vensel, to which a churning staff is fitted. 1B40 H. H. 
Wilson tr. Vishmi Puniha 'xb6^) l. 14a Taking the Moun- 
tain Mandara for the churning-ntick . .churn the ^ean to- 

5 ether for ambrosia. 1580 Hoi.lyband Treas. Fr. ‘Tong, 
Karaite, a charning tub, or chame. 

Churning fl. [see-iwo^.] That 

churns, in the various senses of the vb. 

2897 Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 111. 400 Al>out his churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbleh nse. 28^ Mas. Browning A nr. 
Leigh I. 1x25 The cows push out. .Iterant churning moutha. 

Chnm-niilk (tp-mmilk). Now chieHy dial. 

i d. Ger. dial, kirn-, kernmilch, Du. kertiemetk, 
..G. kammelk, kannelk. Icel. kjama-tnj 6 lk.\ 
Butter-milk, the acidulous milk which remains 
after the butter has been s^arated. 

2998 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 97 ‘I'he chummilke which re- 
maineth of the butler. 15^ A M. tr. GabelhousPt Bk. 
Physicke oBj/n We may give it charoc or Duttemilcke. 
16^ Eaelk Microcosm. Upstart Kni. (Arb.) 38 His face 
heares still a relish of Chume-milke. 1867 Waugh Our 
Blanket iii, 76 A mug-fell o’ chum-milk. 2870 Sr^pL 
Vae, E. A ngua (1^ D. S.), Ckmm-milk, 
b. at/rib. in Jig. sense. 

2590 Greene, Ivever Too Late Wks. CGrosait^ VIII. 199 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your chummilke face. 

C]i'a*m-OwL Ohs. exc. dial. [app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owl : see Chubb sb. and si.] Toe 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar ; called also Jarr OwL 
1674 Kay Eng. Birds 62 Chuttowl^Fem Owl or Goal 
■ucker, CapriouiJgus. 2789 0. WilTK Soiborno xxiL (1789) 
8a One of these chum-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to diatter* t8v^ 
Tmsr Gieauiugs (2843) eoT. tkna Skropah- tP’ord-Bk., 
Chttm-owl, obsdmcent. 1W3 in Jf/asnpsh. Gloss. 
CShnTnHitftdKi [f. Chubb sb. + -btaff.] 

1 . A staff or rod used for a^tatiog or * dashing ’ 
the cream or milk in a standing churOr 
^ H7S PicC Fbf. in Wr.-WOlekar 793^0 Hoe poojguUsio^ 
Hum, a schamstafe. i8m Markham Tfmg. Honsew. 11. vL 
(t 868) 146 The lightness oHhe Chnmi-steff. 1780 Smollbit 
L. Cromfos iii (D), Employed in milking the cows, b twirl- 
ing the mop or chum-etaff. slit CAssh. Gloss.. Ckum-staff, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned ' up and down chum. 


2 . Local name of San-$^rge (Euphorbia helio* 
uopia) and of Yellow Toaddas (Linana vulgaris)* 
M kQ- Ser. L VIII. 3^2 $«n Spttfge^.Cbani Siaa, 
dhorsaosirttmt-m.gr. tBUBawmii A H ollaiw P/ aut-n., 
Cnumstafif, (x) EuPherbia UtliMoopios, {ByLmaria smigmHs* 

CSiurpe, obs. form of Chibp. 

OhtaeTf sb. ft Chubb v.} 

1. A deep or low trilled or whiiring sound made 
by some buds, etc 

i8|7 Macgiluvrat HM. Brit. JHnls 1 . 409 A fewmellew 
notes . . btermixod at times with a sort of stilled semam or 


L VIII. 3^2 $«n Spttfge^.Cbani Sian, 
,47. tSaSftiiTTSMft Hollam»^ 4 hW-m.« 
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M DoniL Ai ITar Tbtu, MtShi,. Site, 

ChuB> diuir I goM lh» eodcciwfer. <*m Wood Nat. Hei. 

•5iv cry .. with Ih. 

adduion of the charitcterhitic * chor-r-r, chur«r-r.* 

2 . Hence, the local name of several birds which 
make this sound, esp. the Partricl^ ; the White 
Throat {Sphia cincrea); the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. 

1^0 W. Folkimoham ah 9 / Sur^ftv iv. III. 83 May-Oiit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper. Grindle. R. Cmambbrlaynb 
Si. Crt. ilHt. 1. 1x684) 6 It wants not . . Curlew, Beyning, 
Dotterel, Roe, Chur. laS# Atkinson Prov, Birdt, 

3 . Comb, OhmT Owl, the Goat- sucker ^ cf. 
CuuRN Owi. 

SwAiNSON Brit, Birds 07 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 
CAUrr (tfiPi), V. [Echoic : cf. Chibb.] intr, 
I'o make the sound described under Chubb sb. 


(Expretbive of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
chirr,) 

Fardle Facions t. vi. 93 The Troglodttes . . sieme 
rather to busse or churre betwene the tieth, then to speake. 
164B Eabl Wkstmorblano Otia Sacra (18791 139 The 
Partridge calls its Mate, and churrs. 1707 E. Waro Hud, 
Fsdiv, (17x5) I* vi, So have 1 heard.. A Ke^e<btrd churr* 
ing sit hard by. 1857 KiNCSt.iCY TW K Afo 1 1 1 . 69 Tl»e 
night-hawk churred softly round their path, 
b. trnns. 


1834 R. MuDiEi^ri/. /fJWr(l84x^ 1 . 89 They may be., heard 
churring an end of their exhilarating stave. 

Hence Churring vbl, sb. and fpl. a, 

1599 M[oufet) Silkwomtes 73 Heare eke their burring 
and their churring sone. 16x1 Cotgr., Cnhab. .The chuck- 
ing, churring. or iouking of a Partridge. 1873 fl. C. 
Daviu Mount. 4 * Mere xi. 93 Tlie churring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

Churre, obs. form of Chabe z/., to turn. 

11 ChnTrus. India. [Hindi chaias ] The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp -plant {^Cannabis 
Indicant used in India as an intoxicating; drug. 

x 86 o Mayne Ex^. Lcx.^ Churrus^ name jgiven to the resin 
obtained from the substance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant]. x 866 Treas. Bo/. 314/1 The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are Mid . . under the name of Gunjah and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churra.s. 

Clin'rr-wonn. [See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others explained the name f. OE. cierran, 
cyrran to turn, * because it tumeth quick about *. j 
A local name of the Mole-Cricket. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. § a. x'j^. 17*6 /Jut. Rust, 
(ed. 3), krte-Churr or Churr-Wurm, a kind of Insect. 1868 
Wood Homes •without //. viii. 158 The Mole Cricket, .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

Churryl, obs. f. Cuuiti^. 

Ghurt, -y, dial, variants of Chkut, -t. 
tCliu*rtle, V. Obs, rare"-^. To chirp. 

1570 LrviNs Mnuip. 192 1 o churtle, pipilar*. 

CjlAa 6 | var. form of CH008K z/., q.v. 
t ChusereL [App, an error of some kind.] 
i73I'-x8oo Bailky, Chushcrcl. a Whore master, a De- 
bauchee. Shaksy. 1847-78 Halliwell, Chuserel^ a de- 
bauched fellow. South. 

ChUBito (tji^'zdit). Min. [Named by Saussure 
in 1794, perhaps f. Gr. fusion -r - itb.] A 

variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially decomposed chrysolite. 

181s PiNKLMiuN Fetral. I. 38 Little grains . . of that .sub- 
stance 1 have called granular chusite. >814 I'. Allan 
Mi$t. Nomentl., Chusite^ /ioussure, a mineral found in the 
c.ivities of porphyry. 1868 Dana Min. 358. 

CllAt (tjwt). int, [cf. Tut.J An exclamation 
expressive of impatience. 

1815 Lyttom Zuci 34 ‘Chut,’ I thought you spoke of 
Zicci. 1848 Dickens (1865) II. 183 'Chut!* said 
the old woman., 'what signifies!' 1851 Mayne Reid 
Scaip Hunt, xxxi, ‘Chut, man! your tongue wags like a 
beaver's tail in flood-lime 

Chnte (J»t). Also 9 shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixtuie of the F. chute fall (ol water, 
descent of a canal lock, etc.), and Eng. Shoot. 
I'he former a|)pears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense 1, and the application giadually 
extended to include senses which originate with 
Shoot, and are still commonly so spelt in England.] 

1 . A fall of water ; a rapid descent in a nver, or 
steep channel by which water escapes from a 
higher to a lower level. 

[lyag Dk Foe I'oy. round World (1840') 387 Oulleys or 
clunnels . . where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.] Longp. Ev, 11. ii. xg They 

swept with the current— Now through rushing chutes among 

S reen islands. 1884 Harper* s June 1 16/1 We dropped 

own a glassy chute into an extensive basin. 

2 . A sloping channel or passage for the con- 
veyance of water, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in Noith America, an opening 
in a river dam for the descent of logs, etc. 

(x8o8 A. Parsons Trav. Asia xi. 341 At this place the 
■hips are supplied with water, .convey^ into the boats by 
shtttea made on purpose.] 1878 z: umberutan's Gao. 18 Dec 
436 The gates [of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
through the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 
theinhelow. s88o /bid, t Jan. a8 The rafts, .at Ottawa, are 

S ided through a 'slide* or ‘chute’ to the mills where thw 
long. s88t Standard ea Jan. s/i if the winter is mild 
the logs cannot be ‘ hauled ' from the * stump* to the ‘shoot’ 
on the river bank. 

3 . A steep channel or enclosed passage down 


which ore, eoal, graio, or the like ii ^ 8bot^ 8o et 
to reach a receptacle, wagon, etc. below. In 
England, usually shod, 

iMs Raymond MininrG!on,^ Ckute, A channel or shaft 
underground, or an incTined trough above ground, through 
which ore fUU or is ‘ shot ' by gravity from a higher to a 
loww level. s88ii Pidobon Engiuoods Hoi, 1 . *71 The 
rattle of the pumps, and heavy falls of or* In the chutes. 
1893 Stevbnuom Sitvorado Sf, 8z A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs came flying like a munstrous gargoyle ocroM 
the parapeL 

4 . The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
quarry or mine, down which rubbish is shot ; also, 
a steep slope for tobogganing^. 

i8Ba Pall Mall G, b 6 Aug. a/x Most of the inscriptions 
found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath this part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
during the troubles of the city. iMI Voiroit Free Press 
7 Jon., Last winter there weren’t half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. 1888 PMl Mall G, 3 
Sept. 13/3 Marine tobogganing . . The artificial slope rises 
from high water mark to the height of 3a ft. above it. .The 
chute is 178 feet long. 

6. In Isle of a steep cutting affording a 

passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undercliff ground. Also spelt shutet shoot, 

(81^78 Halliwell, Ckute^ Shoot^ a steep hilly road. 
/. H ight. 1879 Jenkinson Guide I. oj Wight A branch 
ro.id ascends the cliff by what is known as the St. Ijiwrence 
or Whitwell Shuie. 

Plence Oliuto v., to send down through a chute. 
1884 Harper* s Mag.^ May 873/1 I^ga . . are often chuted 
down from the lofty ridges. 

Chutney, onii&iee (tjp-tni). Also ohutny, 
ohutnee. [Hindi chatni."] A strong hot relish or 
condiment compounded of ripe fruits, acids, or 
sour herbs, and flavoured with chillies, spices, etc. 

1813 Forbes Orient, Mem, II. so (Y.) The Chatna it 
BometimeH made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master \\\\^ She soon return'd 
with . . Rice, chiiny, Bombay duckv, and tea. 1848 Thack- 
KKAY Van. Fair lix. Chests of mananes, chutney, and 
currie-powders. 1870 Eng, Mech, 4 ¥w. 513/3 Chutnee. 
Chuze, obs. form ol Choose. 
tChwamt, ohwaa, chwine, ohwot, obs. 
and dial. ff. / warranty I was, I ween, I wot : see 
ClI. pron. 

a 1553 Udall Roister D. i. iii. (Arb.)a3 Nere since chwas 
bore cn wine. 1568 T. Howkll Arb. Amitie (1879) 89 
Though icham not 30 ^eemlie, chwot,as bene the Courtuoles 
gay. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorehead 
za/e hard as home. 

Chy-, foiTuerly in words now spelt Cm-, q.v. 
Chyan, obs. form of Cayenne. 

Chaste, var. of Cheste sb.*^ Obs., strife, 
t Cnyasic (krise zik). a. [f. the initial letters 
oic'drbon, hy-drogen, and os-D/r + -ic.] Ctiem. ia 
Chyazic Acid : an old name of Prussic acid. 

1819 CuiLDKKN Chem. Anal. 325 .Sulphocyanic acid was 
discovered by Mr. Porrett in iBc^. .but in 1814, he published 
a more delniled account of its properties under the name of 
sulphuretted chyazic acid. 1^7-9 Tonu Cycl. Auat. IV. 
417/3 The sulphuretted Chyazic acid of Porrett. 

Chyche, chycon, obs. ff. Chichb, Chickeh. 
t Chyde, Obs. rare. 

CX475 Piet. Voc. ill Wr.-WOleker 777 Hie fax, a chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of Cuithb. Chive. 

c 1485 E. K, Misc. (1856) 77 A chyde of saffrona. 

Chyer(e, obs. form of Cheeb. 

Chyke, Chyken, -in, Chykwede, et'%, obs. 
forms of Chick, Chiokkn, Chiokwked. 
ChylaceOUB (koil/ijas), a. rare a [f. L. 
chy Fits Chyi.e + -ackous.] Of the nature of chyle, 
1696 Floyer iitrtte Anim, Humours thespirita 
of the chyle have half-fermented the cliylaceous mass. 

ChylaquoouB (^kail^i-kwsias), a, [f. Chyle + 
•AUUEOUH.J Of the nature of water mixed with 
chyle. Chylaqueous fluid ; A transparent colour- 
less fluid existing in certain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the Mood of the higher animals. 

1859 Cari'entbr Anim. Phys. 1869 Nichoijson Zool. 91 
A cavity in the ruofof the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 1B77 
Huxley Auat. Inv, An. ix. 560, ] know not why the pre- 
posterous name of ‘chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
invented for that which is in no sense ' chyle’, though, like 
the other fluids, it cuii tains a good deal of water. 

Chylariose (k9ile« ri^u s). [f. on the tvpe of 
cellulose, etc., f, Gr. xvAtfcptov a little juice, dim. of 
XvXdr juice.] ‘ A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey* {Syd, Soc, Lex.), 
Chyle Ckdil). Forms : 6-7 obilua, 6>8 ohylus, 
7 ohU8, 7 - chyle, [a. F. chyle It. chilo, Sp. 
quilo) ;-L. chylus, a. Gr. juice (of plants, 
animals, decoctions), chyle, f. stem xv- (x«v-i X«-) 
to pour, shed, fuse, etc. ; cf. Chyme, For loroe 
time the Gr.-L, form chylus ^chihts^ was used.] 

1 . The white milky fluid formed by the action 
of the pancreatic juice and the bile on the chyme, 
and contained in the l^pbatics of the intestines, 
which are hence callea lactoals, * The term has 
been used to desiccate the fluid in the intestines 
just before absorpnon * (Syd. Soc, Lex.\ 

3541 R. CorLANO Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg,, To make 
dygestyon, and to brynge the Chilus to the lyuer by meancs 


deDtiy digmM, the chite, .Cher* rettayti^h. 

Fia XaciS vUL s6$ Tb«r* dan iifvwdfcnidscfayl«ba«iaid* 
mb hlotsd ia Cb* Ihier. sflgi Hmtav fod, 74 
Th« lacteous vessel* for the MOeptioo of ^ chyle, tyii 
J. CNASlIlBaLAYNB Itsl/g. FhiloS, 1 « Iv. | B A SOft of 

Kjp, which the Anatomists call 

Rules efl>M *74 So ee the Ctdit wey toe e.fteeinwwge 
Into the Blood. i8it Mivabt Cqi 18s The chyme of the 
stomach, having been modified by the e^on of eU me 
secretions, chengc* into whet is celled chyle. ^ 

Jig, m 6$9 Pbytom CaieutK Ho. Stsmrts rinx) 6j The 
OflScem. .We not a X>ogs Appetite to turn Jodioetttie to e 
bad Chyles, sflfig Readot a Mar. *5^ DiyeMed ^ 
assimUated, so to spedc, into the chyle of the niind. 
t 2 . The moiatuce absorbed by planti. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Obs, 

1731 Tuix Horsekosing Hush, (175*) »44 Th* chyle canhoj 
mount in sufficient quantity to be puiify'd end ttint'd 
into sap. 

3 . attrib, and in Comb., as chyU- roaptacU, *spR€e, 
-vessel*, chyle fed, forming, adia. ; ohylo-dloti 
the solid matter resmting fiom the coagulation of 
the chyle; ohyle-oorpueole, the corpusdr-like 
bodies contained in chyle ; ohylo-lhrmont, a dia- 
static ferment found in the chyle ; ohylo-stomAoli 
(see quot.\ 

sSm 47 Todd Cycl, Amat. III. 745/x Very few of the 
peculiar "chyle-corpuscles are seen. 18^ Gbq. Euot Mid- 
diem. (Hoppe), With the healthiest "chyle-fed blood. 

W. Hovcutoh Sketches Brit. Ins. 15 The "chyle-forming 
stomaciL zSjd-p Toon Cycl Amt, ll. 133/1 A vertlcelly 
compressed sac situated between the "cnyle-recepteclea. 
1878 Bell Gtgenbauer*s Comp, Anai, 373 The mid-gut 
‘ ^chyle-stomach’ is no less varied in chariscter. 
Ohylendere, variant of Chilindbe, Obs, 
C^lifift*oi6Xlt,o. rare, [ad, assumed 
facienhem, pr. pple. of *chylifaclrt, an incorrect 
formation (ior chflifUdre), t, chfl-us chyh 
to make,] Forming chyle. Syd, Soc, Lex, 
t Cliymk'otion. obs, rate-K [r 
f. assumed L. ^chylifact- ppl. stem of th 
verb mentioned above.] -■ ChylifioatioN. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stoj^ perspiration. 

ChyliAkOtdwe (kailifse-ktiv), a, rare. Also 
ohil-. [f. as prec. : see -IVE.] - Chyufio. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iiL xxU. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentml con- 
version. 18316 Todd Cyd, Anat, 1 . bfjjt The conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory functiona 
Chylifk’OtOVJi o. Also erroneously in 9 
ohylo-. [f. as prec. : see -obt.] ■* prec. 

1846 SirT. Browne Pseud, Ep, 11, v, 84 A Chylifactory 
menstruum or digestive prepenition. 1841 Bladnv. Mag, L. 
775 The Englishman, through whose.. blood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast beef and strong ale have been amal- 
gamated since the days of Edward the Confessor. 

Cl^lillBi'OtoUfl. [Erroneous formation for chyli- 
factive or -ory,] * Causing chylification.' 

»bz-i8oo Bailey. 

Chyliferoiui (koili'fSrM), a. Also ohU-. [f. 
L. ^chy lifer (f. chyle + fer bearing) + -oua. 

Cf. F. chylifire,'\ Bearing or containing ^yle. 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Ckyrn, 35 A chmferous acid 
ferment. 1691 Sir 1 ; Blount Ess. xi6 Lacteals . . and 
chyliferous ducts, E70B Brit, Apollo No. 69. 3/z The Guts 
and Chyliferous Vessels, ito F. H. Ramadgb Cure Con- 
sumption (i86x) 70 The chyliferous absorption. 


r chyle f facire 
f. Lex, 

[n. of action 
' the assumed 


Ohylifio (kaili fik), a, [f. L. type ^chylific-us 
chyle-making : see -Fio.] Chyle-producing. Chy- 
lific stomach*, in msects, the digestive cavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anai. 11 . gjx/i Hie chylific stomach 
is exceraingly long and cylindrical. 1877 Huxley 
Jnv, An, 4x3 In the chylinc ventricle, tne muscular layers 
and the basement membrane are disposed much as 
before. 

Chylifioation (kaidifik^ Jan). Also 7 ohll-. 
[n. of action f. Chylift : sec -ation. Cf. F. 
chylificalion^ The production of chyle, cbyle- 
makW. 

xfizg Crooks Body qf Man 44 A Creauure^ therefore may 
for a time Hue without Chiliiicution, which is the action of 
the stomacke, but not without sanguification. i6es Bubton 
i 4 fsa/. Mel. 1. i. 11. v.(t65t) ai Chilification of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack, z6^ Poweb ExO, Philos. 1. 67 After 
her several operations of Digestion, Crwlification, Sangui- 
fication, etc. 1730 Martyn in Phil, Tram. XXXVI. 388 
Tubes, or Bowels, which serve for Nutrition or Chyliflca. 
tion. *859 Carpenter Anim. Phys, iv. (1873) 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed chyllfication. 

CliyliSca*tor 7 f rare’~^. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-ORYJ Connected with the production of chyle. 

In mod. Diets. 

Chylify (kai-lifi), [ mod. f. on L. type chyli- 
fiedre, in F. chy lifter ; f L. chJH-us : ice Chyle 
and -FY.] To turn into chyle; to produce 
chyle. 

itfe Baxte* Divine Life Prof., It is the same food 
which the first concoction chylifieth. axhm Urquhart 
Rabelais in. iv, The teeth do chew it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. 

Eg. 1867 Select, Writ. V^ct, Straug/M (1869) I. 116 
'The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swiulowing. 
digesting, and chylilying everything at the other side M 
Europe. 
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OHYLO-. 


OIBOBIUM. 


t Ohyll^. Obs, rare-"^. An unidentified plant ; 
perh. Gr. ^KXjlw flea-wort, Plantago Psyllium 
(liddell and Scott). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv» 75 Chylle, herbe, cilium vtlptilium, 
Chylo- (kail^), combining form of Gr. 

Cbyls, as in chylo-serous^ etc. 

Hence f Oliylo'grapliy, a description of the 
lacteal vessels. Olijlo*p]i0roiui, ch vie -bearing. 
OhylorrlMS'B, a morbid overflow of chyle, diar- 
lo'sia* chylification. 

1785 J. Sheldon The History of the Absorbent 

System, part the first; containina the Chyloeraphy, or 
Description of the Human Lacteal Vessels, W. H. 

Dickinson Renat A Utin. Affect. 111. xix. 1133 The patho- 
\osy of cutaneous * chylorrhoea * has been made the subject 
of further inquiry, 18^ Khorz Prtne. Med, 35 Chyloserous 
urine is of a milky colour. 1657 Fhyt. Did., ChylosU, the 
hurt concoction of the stomach. 

Cllylo^ (kdi’loidf a. rare, [see -oiD.] 

Resembling chyle. 

s8^ Dana Zooph iii. as These chyloid fluids. 

Cnylopoietio, -poetic (kai lopoi,c'tik, -po,e*- 
tikj, a. [ad. mod. L. chylopoietic-us , a. Gr. 
XvAoiruiiTria-dr, f. xvAovoifri' to make into juice, f. 
Xv\d-f juice + voifrv to make. Cf. F. chylopoiS- 
tique."] Of or relating to the formation of chyle 
{ehylcpoiesis) ; chyle-producing. 

«s735 Arbuthnot (J.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick oraans, more or less thyle may be extracted 
from the same food. 1847 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 339 
Ihe marsupial young . . have a chylopoietic . . life. 1859 /. 
Tomes Denial Surg. (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopoietic 
viscera. 


b. subs/, in pi. The chyle-forming organs. 

Bladnv. Mag. LX VI. 103 Boys .. became deranged 
in their chylopoietics. 

tOhjrlp' ■e, a. Obs. [f. L. type chyl'os-us : see 
-OB8.] Full of chyle, chylous. 

1693 Phil. Tram. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 
tise with the Chylose PhthUick. 1707 Floyle Physic. 
Pulse- IVatch aga ft wants chylose Matter. 

t Cliyl 0 'fl 6 f V, Obs. t are. [f. Gr. xvAd-civ to 
turn into juice or chyle, conversion into 

chyle.] To turn into chyle. 

1541 K. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., The profyt- 
able thynges dygested and chylozed in it. sgra G. Baker 
Guydons Quest. Chirurg, 78 To distribute the profltable 
tl mi gs digested and chilozcd in it. 

CnjloiUI (k9i’l9s), a. [f. L. type chplds-ns, f. 
ehjflus CuTLB ; cf. F. ekykux^ Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle ; full of or chafed with chyle. 

s866 Phil, Tram. 1 . 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous. 178a A. Monro Caiw/ar, Auat. (ed. 3) 
sa We can . . press out of them a chylous . . liquor. z8^ 
T. J. Graham Dom. Med, 363 The chyme . . is a shiny 
homogeneous puln, consisting of two partSf the one excre- 
mentitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. 1858 Thu- 
DICHUM Urine 839 So-called chylous urine. 

Chylter, obs. variant of Chilteb. 

11 OnyllU^ (ksilQv'ri&V Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
XvA-ds liquid, chyle + otp’ov urine -fa; cf. F. 
ehylurie.’] The disorder of chylous urine. 

i860 Mayke Med, Lea, in append. 1866 A. Flint Princ, 
Med. (x88o) 934. 

t Chyly, a. Obs, [see -T 1.] Of or like chyle. 
^1664.1 ^WEtt £xp. Philos. I. 60 You shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animais a Circulation of an ulbugincous>- 
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chylic-matter. lyu Dr. Perry in Phil. Treme, XLIl. S3 
It became of a chyjy Colour and Substance. 

Chym-: seeCHiic-. 

Chym, obs. dial, form of lam; see Cb, Crav. 

>578 J- Still Gamm, Gurton 11. i, Chym goodly rewarded, 
ebam 1 not. 

Chymbe, obs. form of Chimb. 

t Chymble, v. Obs. rare^K ? To fold. 

CS340 Gaw. 4> Gr. Xnt. 958 pat oper wyth a gorger wan 
gcred ouer pe swyre, Chymbled ouer bir blake chyn with 
mylk-quyte vayles. 


Ohynia (kaim), sb. In 7 also ohymus. [ad. 
1... ^pmus :*Gr. plants, animals, 

etc.), f. stem x*^ X*‘) to pour, shed, fuse, 

etc. The two forms xt'Ati* And prac- 

tically identical in sense ; some writers preferring 
one, and some the other ; they were diflerentiated 
by Galen, and in Orion £tym. (^450), x^P^^ 
explained as * juice in its raw or natural state*, 
XvAiir ^ juice produced by decoction or digestion* 
(^Liddell Hl Sc.) ; this appears to be the foundation 
of the modem distinction of chyle aiid chyme^ 

The semifluid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

i6m Walkington Opt. Glass 115 It hath his eRsence from 
the ChymuB or juice of our aliment. 1681 tr. Willid Rem, 
Med, W'ks. Voc , Chyme, is the juyee of the meat further 
digested. 1751 ChambkhrCvcI. s.v. Chyle, A thick, whitish, 
tartly fluid mass, called C^hyme. a!^ Th. Ross Hum- 
oldfs Trav. 11 . xxtv. wo The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before dieestion takes place, or the chyme converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster P^y*' u. i. | 4. 840 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2 . * 'i'he sap of plants’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . Comb., as ohyme-masi, *the central semi- 


fluid sarcode in the interior of Infusoria ’ {ibid^. 
t Chyme. Obs.rare^^. [app.f.med.Gr.xvMRfa 
for x^Ai^fa alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

1613 T. Adams Preset. Wks. (1861) 1 . 153 What antidote 
against the terror of conscience can be chymed from gold 7 

f Chymer, v. Obs. rare^^, [app. onomato- 
poeic (unless an error).] To shiver. 

c Z440 Promp. Part/. 75 Chymerytige or chyuerynge, or 
dyderynge, frigutus. 

Chymer, -mer, -our, variants of Chimbre. 
tChjymia*^V. Obs. [Mcd.L. chymiater, f. 
med. Cir. x^P*'^^ chemistry -i- larpbs physician ; cf. 
F. chimiatre.\ A Chemiatric physician 
i6m 1 . T. Stone in Phil. Tram. XViII. 1x2 Falling into 
the Hands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 

Chymio, ChsrmiBt, etc. : see C hemic, etc. 
t ChymioB, jA pi. Obs. ■- Chemistry. 

iM A. Fox IVurtm* Surg. Rp. Ded. a A great practitioner 
in Cnyniicks and deeply enlightncd therein. 


ChymiferonB ^knimi flrds), a. [f. OT.A...chpm‘ 
US Chyme -i- ^fer bearing + -ous.] Bearing or con- 
taining chyme. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1881), 
Ch3rmifiofltiOXl (kaiimifikFi fan), [n. of action 
from Chymify ; see -ation.] The conversion of 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


iSbS Good Bh. Pai, (1634) I. E77 Chymlfleatfen, or Its 
(food's] reduction Into palp.. is the office of the stomach. 
tBgo CAErsMTBE Amim, Pfye. iv. (1878) 16a The first stege 
of digestion properly; so called is termed chymification. 
Ohymuj (k9i*mifi), v, [mod. i. on L. typo 
*chpmtyicdre, in F. chymiJUr^ i L. chpmus : 


Chyme ond-FY.I trans. To turn into chyme. 

s8m FreuePs Mag. XLVl. 453 The fibre . . requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve and chymi/y it properly, ifigp 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or chj^ined part. 

t Chymlatator. Obs, rare-^, m Chemist. 


as68E Sir T. Browne fFhe, (1889) III. 483 Be net a 
stranger to the useful part of chymistry. See whist chyinist- 
ators do in their officines. 


t ChymiBticall, -> Chemistical, chemical. 

>558 Morwyno Evonym. Pref,, No mention .. of waters 
or oyies prepared in Chymisticall instruments. 

Cnymmis, Chymes, var. Chemis. 

Chymo- (koi md), before a vowel Chym-, comb, 
form ol L.Gr.r^Ji/i-MjCHTME, as inObyms'oobyils, 
a discharge of chyme. Ohymophors, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of pLmts and other 
juice- bearing vessels. Ohymo'pliOTons a.^CHYM- 
IFBK0U8. Ohymorrlus'a, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme. Ohymosia, - pepsin, a nitiogcnous 
matter found in gastric juice. OhymoEE'mls, a 
morbid increase oi the intestinal evacuations, etc. 


Chymous (koi'mas), a. [f. L. chpmus Chyme 4- 
-0U8.JI Pertaining to, or of the naflire of, chyme. 

1698 in Phil. Trans. XX. 137 A great part of the Chymous 
Substance. 1851 Carpenter Mats. Phys. (ed. a) 287 I'be 
passage of the chymous mass along the small iutestiues. 
Chympne, obs. form of Chimhey. 

Chymyn, -age : see Chimtn, -aqe. 

Chyn, ohynne, obs. fif. of Chin, Chine. 
Chynoery, Chyngerie, var. of Chinchert. 
Chynchone, obs. form of Sencion, groundsel. 
Chrae, obs. form of Chine, Chin, Chain. 
i Chsplge. Obs. rare-^. perh. - Chink sb.^ 
a 1500 in Wr.-Wiilcker 701/a Pec reuma, a chynge. 

Chyngle, Chynsche, var. Shingle, Chinch. 


Chyometer (kaip’mft 9 .i). [f. Gr. xv- stem of 
X€-«N to pour + fiirpov measure.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being graduated 
so as to indicate the quantity forced out. 
x88o in Webster St^pL 

Chype, -ppe, Cfhypher, obs. ff. Chip, Cipher. 
t Chyrppynu’tie. Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievous spirit. (Jam.) 

xgei Douglas Pal. If on. 1. 528 Skrymomorie fery gaue me 
moiiy a clowre. For chyppynutie full oft niy chaftis quuiL 
Chyr-, occas. obs. sp. of words in Chib-. 
Chyrne, Chyrt, obs. ff. of Churn, Chibt v. 


H. CiAPHAM Briefe Bible 1, 77 A brother, .in a trance, 
who happilie once may bee recovered, by chyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters. 

Chysel, ChysseD, etc. : see Chehil, Chisel. 
Chyaible, obs. form of Chasuble. 

ChyBt(e, obs. f. of Chest sb .^ ; var. Chest sb.^ 
Chyte, Chyter, obs. f. of Chide, Chittku. 
Chyvachee, -vauehee, -ie, Chyvaunche* 
Chyveteyne : see Chev-. 

Chyver, obs. form of Shiver. 


C I-. Since c before i (as before e) was palatalized 
in OF, and in due course written ch- in 
ME., it follows that all 0 £. words in cl-, that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of CH-, (e.g. chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chirm). As a consequence Cl- now 
contains only non-Teutonic words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly from Latin directly or 
through French. (The sole exception is the word 
Cinder, as now spelt, for OE. and ME. sinder; 
which also owes its current spelling and inclusion 
among the ci- words to erroneous identification 
with French cendre, Latin cinerem.) The words 
in are also non-Teutonic, being mostly modem 
and of Greek origin. In these combinations c 
has normally the sound of r; in the remaining com- 
binations, Cl-, Co-, Cr-, Cd-, c has, as in Ca-, iu 
original phonetic value of (k), and comprises 
original English, as well as later words from all 
sources. 

Cia : see Cha, Tea. 

Clarlatan, Ciarlitano : see Charlatan. 
Ciath(e, ciat, variants of Cyatb, Obs. 
Oiatica. obs. form of Sciatica. 

Ciatoma (sai'fitaam). Surg. [Acc. to Mayne, 
f. Gr. ai-uv column, nvula, cartilage of the nose 
-h -To/Aor cutting : but see Cionotome, the correct 
formation from these elements.] ^ An instrument 
for dividing pseudo-membranons bands in the 
rectum and bladder ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. i860). 


Cibaoion, variant of Cibation, Obs. 

Cibariail (sibe«'riftn>, a, rare. [f. L. cibdri us, 
f. cibus foo<]-f-AN.] Of or pertaining to food. 

Cibarian bread, transl. of L. cibarius panis. 

i6a3 Cockeram, Cibarian bread, brown« bread. 1839 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1 . aoa To ^iivey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments, .is. .impossible. 

t Cli'barias, sb. pi. Obs. [ad. L. cibdt ia things 
used for food.] Articles of food, victuals, provisions. 

>599 h. M. tr. GesbelhouePs Bk. Physicke ao/a Nether vse 
any strong cibaryes, as Onions, Lmcks, SiMlte, or anye 
other Spicea 16x3 K. C Table Alph. ted. 3X Cibaries, ■ 
meates, nourishment. 1657 Tomlinson Renoifs Disb. 315 
Mint is useful to cibaries, which, .is a grateful sallet nerb. 

ChlbariaiUi (sibc«*ri9s), a. rare, [f. L cibdri-us 
(see above) -i- -ous.] * Relating to food ; useful for 
food, edible* ff.). 

^loss^r.. 


1636 Blount Gls 


, Cibarious, pertaiidng to meat, fit 


utgf , - 

to be eaten. [So in Phillifs and Bailey, vol. 11 .] 1896-8 
W. Clark Van der Poerten's Zool, 1 . 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarious orgmns. 

t Ciba^an. Obs. [ad. L. cibdtion-em fecdii^, 
noun of action from cibdre to feed, f. cibus food.] 

1 . AUhem. Name of the seventh process, 'feed- 
ing the matter *. 

1471 Ripiry Comp. Aleh. vii. I. in Ashm. (xfi^a) 169 Ciba- 
cion ys callyd a fedyng of our Matter dry Wyth Mylke. 
and Mete. i6zo B. Jonson Akh. l i. (1616) 609 Because o' 
your fermentation, and cibation. 966a Fuller IVorthiee 
m. ao4 The twelve gstes, leading to the_ making the Philo- 
aqphers Stone. . x. C^cination. .7. Cibation. 

2 . gen. Taking food, feeaing. 

sto Biggs NewDisp, 19? That diet is not to be altevod 
easily, safely nor quickly irom our accuftomed dbations. 
i860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Cibbal(l^ vars. of Cibol. 


t Cibe. Ohs, rare^'^. A humorous adaptation 
of L, cibus food. 

1708 Mottbux Rabelais <1737) V. 333 Our Means of Life 
are Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. 

Cibisitome C<^ihi'sitoum). Surg. [f. Gr. tclBtai-% 
pouch •‘Tvfiot cutting.] * A term applied by Petit- 
kadel to an instrument for lacerating the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract ' 
{Syd. Soc. /ex.), , 

t Olboirfe. Obs. fa. F. etfioisf t-L. ciSorium.] 

1640 Cantepb. Se/pConvKt. xxi vdtie was not sent to 
the sick . . nor set up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 

K sitorie. ifijffi Blount Ckssegr,, Ciboire {Fr.^, a Pix, the 
X or cup vdierein the Sacrament is put and kept in tlie 
Churches of Roman Catholiquea. 

Cibolf oibonla (si-bll). [a. F. dboule ! see 
Chibol. This has ^en used for a long time in 
Scotch, where it is reduced to Sybow, sybo"^eibow 
emcibolE\ Another form of Chibol. . 

163a Sherwood, Cibboll, comme Chibholl. sfigfi Phillips, 
Cibols, small Onions eaten in sallads. 1699 Evelyn A eeiaria 
(X7M1 X34 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. 1708- 
ai Kbrsev, Cibol, CibouU, or chibbol, a kind of small degene- 
rate onion. 1755 Johnson, Cibol. a small sort of onion used 
in salads* This word is common in the Scotch dialect ; but 
the / is not pronounced, 17^ T. Mawe Univ. Gardener 
Av. Allium, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a perennial 
plant. iSga V$g, Subst, Food f09 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. originiJly from Siberia, .a hardy plant, .strong in 
flavour, .known in England since the. .seventeenth century. 
Hi OiboritUlfl (sibSaiiPm). [med. L. cibdrium 
in sense 1, in clast, use * a drinking-cup *, a. Gr. 
Htfikpsop (a.) the cup-shaped Beed-vessel or fleshy 
receptacle of the Ei^ptiaii water-lily, Nilundnum 
speeiosunSf {b.) a drinking-cup made from or xe- 
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OXBOEY. 

tembling this seed-vessel. Sense a mse partly from 
confouoa with sense i, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L. cilms food (Ugutio, ♦ ciborium 
VM ad fetendos Qibos\ Du Canjg;^, in accordance 
with which it also occurs in medlL. as eibarium, 
contained the * nuts * or fniite called irdaMot 
aiydn-riof. AA* or Egyptian beant ; the rhUome 

or *root of the plant was calM ffo^OKaata; both thesis 
names were alto extended to the plant as a whole.)] 

1 . Arch, (s<^ quots.) 

srOsr Archmol Vlll. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 
containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian beiui . . 
it was used as a drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. TliU inverted and suspended by its footstalk 
was similar to the canopy that covered those shrines ; and 
in the beginning of the sth century, as appears from Chry< 
■ostom, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
*•38 J. Dhitton Dici. of Arckit, ArckmoL 79 Ciborium 

..an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high-altar. 
1849^ Rock Ch. o/ Fatkors I. lit. 198. iByg Dki. Chr, 
I. 66 No ciborium now existing at Rome seems to 
be of earlier date than the xath c. S876GWIUT Encyci, A rek. 
xaxa The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in tne church of St. George at Thessalonica? 

2 . Applied to A receptacle for the reservation of 
the Eucharist. Of oifTerent forms; sometimes 
suspended from the roof or ciborium (sense i), 
some! imes having the form of a temple or tabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover. 

1651 Evrlyn Diaty (xBa/) II. 33, I atept into ye Jesultes, 
who had this high day expos'd their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold and imagene. 1849 Pugin Gloss.^ Ciborium . , In 
form It nearly resembles a cnalice with an arched cover. 
*853 Cdl. Wiskman Ess, III. 7a A very large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, but covered with diamonds and 
other jewels. 1889 Caial. Stuart Exhib. No. 333 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, known as the ' Cup of Malcolm 
Canmore.' 

Ciboxy, oivory. [Anglicized form of prec. ; 
also ctverVf Severt, q. v.l « prec. sense i. 

1845 R. W11.1.1S Arckit, Hist. Canterb. Catk. 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aiile may be compared to a series of ciboria, Dii Cange in. 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is used for a vaulted 
tomb. 1889 K. M. Nichols MarveU of Romo (tr. xath c. 
MirahUta Roma) 66 A civory with pillars of porphyry. 

tCibO'sity. Obs.—^ [f. 1 .. type ^cibdsitas, f. 
cibtts food.] (See qiiot.> 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cibosity {cibositas)^ plenty of 
victuals, store of food. 

t Ciboulet. Obsr-^ [a. F. cihmlettet dim. of 
ciboule^ See quot. 

y<^-xS Kkrsby. Ciboulei, a young Chibbol. 1711 Railby. 

Cicada (sik/idH). AUo 5 oloade, 9 {poet.) 
oioad. [L. ekdda.] A homopterous insect with 
large transi)arent wings, living on trees or shrubs; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
chirping sound, much appreciated by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Nearly all the species are inhabitants of tropicnl or the 
warmer tem|>crate regions. Only one small species has l>een 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks rtrnP^ which, like cicatia and is often erro- 

neously rendered ‘grasshopper’. 

i43t 50 tr. Htgtun (Rolls) I. 317 pere beel> also cicade 
bryddes fxat syngeb at |>e beste, and haueb a pipe open 
vndcr he brote. x8« Ringlky Anita. Biog.^ HI. 177 The 
American Locust. This species of Cicada is at all times 
very common in Pennsylvania. 18x9 Samouxllr Entomol. 
Compend. 329 Cicada . . the only species known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered hy Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Foresit. x8ao T. Mitchell Arisioph. I. 385 
He deigns in his hair 'Fhe cicada to wear. X851 Mavnu 
Retd Scalp Hunt, i, The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
x 8 s 5 , Singleton V^irgil 1 . 164 With their chirp Ibe plaintful 
cicads shall the vine-trees rend. x866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive boughs in which cicadas sing. 

II Cicala (sika U). The It. ^Vcicale is sometimes 
used. [a. It. and Prov. cicala L. cicala (see prec.). 
Cf. CiOALA] - ClCAD.\. 

x8ax Byron Juan ill. evi, The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. xSja Tennyson Afariana in S. viii, One dry cicala's 
summersong At night filled all the gallery. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh viii. 701 Perfectly be stunned By 
those iiMufferable cicale. 1884 Pall Mall Budget aa Aug, 
14^ The chirp of green lizards . . or the brr-r of ihe cicala. 

Cioatrioa sikatria). Forms: 6 oyoatryoe, 
-Ise, 7 -iae, sioatrije, 5, 7- oioatrioe. [a. F. 
cicatrice f (16th c.) ad. L. cicatrJeem Cicatbix.] 

1 . The scar of a healed wound : -Cicatrix 1. 

rs45G Mironr SaluaHown 4001 (t8S8) 134 Crist his 

Cicatrices wold showe his fadere for vs. xS4x K. Copland 
Guydon't Quest, Ckirurg^ In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y ' face. 1807 Sh aks. Cor. 
II. L 164 1 th’ Shoulder, and ith’ left Arme : there will be 
large Cicatrices to shew the People. i 066 G. Harvey Aforb. 
Angl. xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
a dissolvable . . kind of humour. xBd^ Livincstonb Z ambesi 
xxi. 438 'I'he Makoa are known by a cicatrice in the forehead. 
fg, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. X05 These cicatrices 
andscarres of false imputations. 1849 Cobokn Speeikes 67 
Not to grant loans at your expense— not to maintain a great 
army at your expense— not to place a temporary cicotnee 
over the sores of Ireland, but to remedy them. 

b. hosefy. A scar-like mark or impression. 

1800 Shaks a. Y. L, lit. B3 Leone vpon a rush. The Cica- 
trice and capable inipressure Thy palme some moment 

2 . transf, A scar on the bark of a tree. 

CS4M PsUtad, OH Husk, iil 35B Thus graffe under the 


rinide a bouf h or tMe» There eleatriee U neeo. 1789 G. 
wiiiTi.S'«/6iere#(x83R)lI. xxvUl ■40 AfowofpoUara^ashes 
with \im eioatrioM oown their skm 
Oioftmoe, obi. form of Cioatbibi. 
CHlMbtvioiia (lik&tri-pil), a. [%, V. Hcatriciel, 
f. cicatrice. ? App. ato artijiciel, etc. : the L. 
form would have been cicatHcal^isA Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cicatrix. Cicatricial 
tissue : that which forms over a wound or bum. 

^x fml, Liam. Soc. XIX. «. I have seen no properciea- 
tncial formation of cork in the man. iSle Srit* Mid. ftnl. 
II. tas Formation of dcatrictal tissue, 

Cioatriole : see Cioatbicdla. 

Oioatrioosa (sikae-trtkju*!), a. [ad. L. cicdtrl- 
c5s-uSf f. cicatrix.] Full of or marked with scars. 

1730 8 Bailey (folio), Cieatricos*^ full of, or having many 
Scan. t88x Syd, Soc. Lex., Cicatricoee, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. 

Cioatrionla (sik&tri‘kisn&\ Also Englished 
as Cioatricl# (sikie’trik*!), Oioatrioule (si- 
kae'lrikittl). [a. L, eicatricula a small scar, dim. 
of cicatrix. Cf. F. cicalricule.] 

1 . Biol. A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird's egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1864 PowEE Exp. Philos. 1. 60 After the second day’s In- 
cubation. .you shall see the eicatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol, Alan 1 . vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which U called the tread, or cxcatricie. 

2 . Bot. Applied to the hilum oi grains and to 
the mark of attachment of leaves to branches. 

x8a8 W RnsTBR, Cicatricle, the germinating or fetal point in 
the embryo of a seed or the yelk of an egg ; as, ‘ germinating 
cicatricle'. Barton. xSgg Lindlby Introd. Bot, (1B4B) 1. 
34a The scar formed by the separation ol a leaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule. 

8. Med. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. U^ks. II. ax Tlie place .. may always 
be known by a kind of eicatricula ; much like to what ap- 
pears within the abdomen, op|>otite to the navel. 

Cioatrionlar (Sik&tii-kiin&i), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-AR Of or belonging to a eicatricula. 

1873 Blake Zool. 96 On the cicatricular surface. 

Cloatrioule: see Cicatkioula. 

Cioatrine, obs. form of SfocoTBiNB (aloes). 
Cicatrise, obs. form of Cicatrice. 
Cicatriai '70 (iik&troi-siv), a. [irreg. formed 
from CiCATiiiZB, -ise vb., as if after iftcisive. etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

x73e-8 Bailey (folio), Cicatriswe (with ^ Physicianii\ 
desiccative, and tending to form a cicatrix. X755 in 
Johnson. 

IlCioatrix (sik;<*triks, 8i*k&triks\ PI. oioa- 
trioes (sikatrai’si'z). [a. L. ciedtrix a scar. In 
scientific use it tak(_s the place of cicatrice.] 

1 . Pathol. The scar or seam remaining after a 
wound, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fig. 

1841 Prynnb Antip. 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ever ascendeth. 1643 f. Stkkr tr. Exp. Chymri'. viii. 37 
This Ointment . . producech a fairc Cicatrix. 1804 Aber- 
nkthy Snrg. Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2. Bot. The scar left by the fall of a leaf, frond, 
etc. ; the hilum of seeds. 

x8a6 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. x66 The hilum or eye . . is a 
cicatrix or umbilicus remaining after the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. _ s88a Vines S^kP Bot. 
416 Leaving a .smooth cicatrix encircled hy the stipule. 

8. Conch. * I'he glossy impression 011 the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the animal have 
been attached * (Craig). 

4 . Ent. 'The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antennae of some lA>ngicorn Coleoptera' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cicatrisant (sik^trsi zant), a. and sb. Med. 
Also cicatrisant. [ad. mod.L. cicatriiant^em 
(pr. pple. of cicatriwre to Cjoathizk) or the 
corresp. F. cicatrisant ; It. cicairizzante.] 

a. adj. That cicatrizes, or heals by forming a 
cicatiice. b. sb. A medicine or application which 
induces a cicatrice. 

x68x Lovell Hist. Anirn. h ATin. 354 Strume.s, or scrofuls 
. . are cured by . . cicatrizants. t86e Mavne Expos. Lex., 
Cicatrisant, having power to heal, etc. 

Cioa’triiatep -dEate* a- [ad. mod.L. nVd- 
// tzdt-us, pass. pple. of cicatriadrt to CtOATBiZB. 
In F. cicatrisL] Cicatrized or scarred. 
x888 Treas, Bot., Cicatrtsate, marked with scars. 

Cioatrisatioil (si^k&irGiz^iJan). [Noun of 
action f. Cicatrize v. : perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrisation^ The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore. 

*543 Thahkron Vigds Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Though the 
sc yd viceres come to sicatrisation they sone retume agayne 
..by cause the cicatrisation was not made in ^uicke and 
good flesh. 1877 Plot Ox/ordsh. 17B In the cicatrization 
of woumii where the skin is drawn together like a purse. 
a t793 J. Hunter Treat, oh Blood, (1994) 483 They [the 
granulations] soon begin to contract, which is a sign that 
cicatrization is to follow. 1877 W raxall Hugo's Atiserables 
nr. XV. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisations. 

CHoatiriie (si'klltrdiz\ Forms: 6 BlooatriBe, 
oioatrtoa, 6- -ise, -iae. [ad. mod.L. cicatrizare, 
t. cicatrizzare, f. F. cicatrise-r, -izer, in i6thc. 


eiuUrktn ad. UtiOMOn if 
f. ciedfrik^dtt^ icar« 

(In Tr.tlUnmd*h,t and Eng;* ambonafeedte virbsln 
-wrr, -iix, as if short 

1. tram. To hu\ (a woimd, ipre* uleet, eU,) hf 
induciug a dcatijfcc or tear j to akin over* 

ij^T. Oaui AHii^.LK.6 Msdidiiss whldi ^ to be 
VBod to dcatiiM an vlosr. 184S L STxaa tr. CV'WfT- 
X. 45 Cicatrksths Vksr. iSo^sxaiiBTanr Suog. Ofe. isB** 
fore the skin wu dcatiised. sM Th/^sav 
Bks.CsZje) tf But time has deatriisd the wouod^ Imart* 

2 . iutr. (said of the wound, sore* ete*) To be- 
come healM by the fonnatiem of a dditiioe* 

is8a Hsstck Soer. PJkiorav. 1. Iv, $ Whishe [oleimiL, 
warmath the place that is broke, end belpsth It to sleaM 
txin. 1809 Holland A mm. MarcA. xxit. xv* ti3 uatlM 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole and even efsine. 
1881 T. Graham Praet. Mod. a8o The cavity 
1886 Spectator xo Feb. 157/* Of all the beal wooote cMt 
by the Federal power, this, .would be the latest to dcauiss* 

8 . tram. To mark with tears; to sear. Also jar. 

1708 Mottbux Rabeiait (X737) V. 031 Whsn ang^ Maif 
Burgundie cicatris'd. 1884 Strvxmsom Now A fuk Nte. zm 
The (ace of the links was cicatrised with littls jMitcbes Of 
burnt ftirze. t888 Aiheumtm 15 Aug. exx/) Both sexes 
cicatrize their arms . . with small spots ny mesni (sf led-hot 
stones. 

Hence 01 oatrlaed ///. a., Ot^oaMadBf vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1807 TorsBLL Fourf. Beasts (x673> 4^3 The fat of these 
Beasts . . if the Ulcers are corrupt and rotten , . doth bring 
them to cicatrising. s8xe Markham Mastorp. 1. x. S7 
Cicatrizing and dry simples. sSye Moral State Em* 54 
(T.) The lately cicatrised wound, a tsoi J. Humtxr Treat, 
on Blood, etc. (1704) 4B4 The cicatrizing skin. ilegW. 
Saundbrs Min. tvaters 306 'The cicatrizing of a wound. 
1884 De Bary'e Pkaner. 473 The undulated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears 011 cicatrised wounds* 

Cloatrlzd, obs. form of Cioatbicb. 

Oioatiriser (si k&troizoi). [f. prec. vb. 4- -xb.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
ducing cicatrization. 

*885 J. CoOKR Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) Index, Cieatrizers : 
see ifioon. z88p W. H. Goss LVe if LI. Jewitt xxvili.a86 
Time, the cicatrizer, is mradually changing this influence 

CioatrO'BO* U. Snortenra form of Cioatbiooss. 

X847 in Craig. x88i Syd. Soc. Lex,, Cicedreee, showing 
scars or cicatricea 

t Oloature. Obs. rare~’^. 

x6x6 R. C. Times' Whist. Sat v. 9158 To help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 


Cio^ly sai'sli). Also 6 efoU#, 8 omUf* 

[?ad. L. seselis, Gr. triaikit, iriaeki Sebbli, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine name 
Cicely, Cicvly « Cecilia, Walker pronounces as 
a dissyllable (si'sli).] 

A popular name oi several umbelliferous plants, 
almost co-extensive with CBBBViii ; as Sweet Cicely 
{Myrrhis odotala^. Wild Cicely {Anthrisem syU 
veslris). Rough Cicely ( Torilis Anthriscus), Fool’s 
Cicely {Aithusa Cynapium). f Silken Cicely 
( V'incetoxicum officinale N.O. Asclefiiadaeem), 

*S 97 Obraroe Herbal 11. ccccxvi. 1039 We may fitly tenne 
tikis plant wilde Cicely. Ibid, IL cecxxxiii. (1633 1 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vincetoxicum * . of 


our gentlewomen it is called silken Cislie. s86B Wilkins 
Real Char, il iv. f 4, 88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely, 1784 
I'wAMLEV Dairying xx^ Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows 
in hedges, blows in May. sSss Loudon Ewycl. Garden* 
if*g I 4733 (L.) The smell of Sweet Cicely attracu bees. 

II Cloer (si'sDj). [L.] A chick-pea. Obs. (Now 
used only as the botanical name of the genus.) 

1381 Wyclip 3 Sam. xvii. 98 Fryed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer [x^ fried chichis]. igM Raynold 
Byrth Man 76 Cicer andbarlye together, xfipa w estmacott 
Script. Herb. 159 Red Cicers . . are reckon^ hot and dry. 
X784 Harmer Observ. iv. 146 [That] which be translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 


IlCiOBrone {tjUferA^ne, sisSr^n-n/). PI. -o*nl 
rarely oio^^rones. [It. cicerone (:— L. Cicerd-ntm), 
the name of the great Roman orator. Cicero ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. Cf. tM 
use of Mentor, (But the historical origin is un- 
known; our English quotations are earlier than 
any given in the Italian Diets.)] 

A guide who shows and explains the antiquities 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. 

(Apparently originally given to karned Italian anti- 
9uarian8| whose services were sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place ; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary profrssioiml ' guide ’.) Also tranf, 
to a * guide ’ through a period of literature, etc. 

xyafi Addison Dial. Aledals L (L.i, It surprised me to see 
imp cicerone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity, xy.. Pope To Mr. 
Bethell-Ruffhead (L) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni’ Royal Society men. XTfie tr. Buechingfe Syet. 
Geog. III. X79 These fellows [guides up Vesuvius] are styled 
nothing less than Ciceroni, the proper title of learned anti- 
quarians who show and explain to roreianers the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. xTpx Newte 7 'our Eng. 4* 
Scot. 337 One Christie, who is considered as the Cicerone 
and Anti^arian ofCvleii Almon. xBoa Eustace C/oizir Tour 
Prelim. Dissert., The common guides are lazy and inte- 
rested, cicerones are often ignorant. s8(b Lit. World 34 
L>ec. 435/1 Those who desire a good and well-informed 
cicerone in the fields of general literature. 

Hence Ol’OHXonBTBi 0 i 0 Hvo*BMli 3 p, Oi’Bmm- 
Ism, the funotion or action of a cicerone; 
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OZDSB. 


OICTBOVX. 


V. [F. euhvHistr], to act the cicerone 

(to). 

(Thaw ere hardly more than nonce-worda, and hava no 

esUiblivhed pronunciation.) 

1SI4 CM. BtUi 716 VieHfiof^ the beauties of the building, 
under the cicerona|K of one of the clergy. 1843 Mrs. Romkr 
Rfume, etc. II. 198 Some miliu^ friends who had obtained 
for us . . the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery. i|S| Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. ^ Delighted to have 
the pretext of deeronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts. tSga tr. Tour Germ. Prince II. xi rpd llte girl 
showed me three rooms.. while she deerontsed in the fol- 
lowing words. s8tf BLACKiRin Taifs Mag. IX. 747 Quacks 
. . to Ciceronise the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wide a kingdom. 

€ricaro*&6 (t/stj^rp n, sidFr^n-n), v, [f. the fib.] 

irans. To act as acerone or guide to. 

1789 Mad. D'Arblav Diary ^Corr. (i8ss) V. 55 My con- 
stant Capt. Duckworth kept me again wholly to liis own 
cicerone-ing. s8a6 Moork Diary in P. H. Clayden Rogers 

S I. 435 Ciceronied very agreeabl;^ round the room 
^geri. i8j 7 l^KHART Scoii lain, At all of which 
we were bountifully entertained suid assiduously 
ciceroned. 184s Lbvrb Chas. O' Medley xvii, Webber, .was 
leisurely ciceroning his frienda t886 H. Mxrivalk in 
Temple^bar Mesg. 1. 557 Then he deeroned us. 
CKceroniail (fii^rJs-nihn), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Ciccronian-xis pertaining to Cicero.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinit^, etc. 

s68s ^YLK Style Scriptures x68 Our strict Ciceronian 
Rules, syu Johnson Rambler No. 118 r 5 Observations, 
conveyed In Ciceronian eloquence. z88a M. Pattisun 
£ss. I. 134 The solemn and empty commonplacei of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists. 

B. sb. An admirer or imitator of Cicero's style. 
tgBi J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 185 Not worthy 
the finesse of a Ciceronian 1798 Jortin lirasm. 1 . 164 
The Ciceronians. .confined them selves to words taken from 
Cicero, or authors who were contemporary with him. 188a 
M. Pattison Ess. I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
new or post.Augustan words which the Ciceronians af- 
fected. 

Hence Oloaro'iilaBiam, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction ; concr. a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Oioaro’alaiiiaa v., to make 
Ciceronian ; Oioaro'nio, f Cioaro-nloal adjs. »- 
CiORHONiAN ; Oioero'nloally adv, 
a 1586 SiONEY Let. R. Sidney (R.), So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, 1 never require greait study in 
Ciceroniaiiisini the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur^ res ipsas negligunt. «« 4 < Milton AreoM. (Arb.) 

43 Dwelling too much upon Ciceronianisms. 1860M. Pat- 
TtiON A'u. I. X35 Free from the platitudes of Ciceroniantsm. 
1804 P’lsRAELi Cur. Lit.t Liter. CoHirtm., Servile imitators 
of Cicero . . everything with them was Cicuroniaiiized. 
s8u Blackw, Mag. Llv. 703 There is a little aflectation . . 
of Ciceronic ambages. Greene Never too late (1600) 

33 Hee and Isabel, .began to be at Ciceronicall as they 
were amorous. 1809 Sir Frantic the Re/ormer-t-j lie silence 
called; which being granted. Thus Ciceronically ranted. 
Cioh(e, obs. f. Chich. 

II Ciohar. Obs. [Heb, "133 kikkd'r."] A talent. 

1997 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1604) 436 Of Siluer seuenteene 
thousand Cichars, euery Cichur containing a thousand and 
eiizht hundred shekels. 

Oiohe-pea, obs. f. Chick -pea. 

Cioh(e;lixig, -l3mg, obs. iT. Chickling L 
Clchin, obs. f. Chegueen, Sequin. 


t68a Wheler Joum. Greece 1. it Five thousand Cichins. 

Oichoraoeons (sikdr/ jas), a. hot. [f. mod. 
L. dehor ace-Bt (f. Cichorium chicory) -oca.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoraccm,, coin- 

B those composite plants, which have only 
j florets, as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

1709 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 39 Scariola is a 
CichoraceoUB Plant, with a simple Empalement. a 1734 
Floyer J.), The testaceous and bitter cicnoraceous plants. 

II Ciono’Xium. Latin name of Wild Succory, 
a 1806 Mrs. C. Smith Fiords Horologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

Cichory, -ie, obs ff. Chicory, Succory. 
Cioh-pea^ obs. f. Chick-fea. 

+ Cioinie, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ndnus, Gr. 
iciicivos, f. ctd, al/ti (or kiiu) the castor-oil plant.] 
Cidnie (perh. error for cidnic) oil^ transl. L. 
oUum cldnism, castor oil. 

160Z Holland PHh^ II. 335 The gall likewise of a wild 
bore, .mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cioiabeism (tjlt/izbriz'm). [f. Cicirbeo 4 - 
-IBH. Cf. F. sigisbitsme.'] The practice of attending 
a married woman as cicisbeo. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett, to H, Mann (1633) T. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeism is more entertaining. x8ot Eustace 
Classic. Tour (iBsi) IV. 309. 1841 W. Spaldino Italy 111 . 
19 The ridicule of the French displaced cicisbcLsm. 

II Ciciabao (tjf|t//zbev). Also 8 oloiabee, 
•oioisby, ehiohiabee. PI. -bel, also -beoa. Ht. ; 
of uncertain origin : according to the Vocab. della 
Crusca, perhaps an inversion of bei cece * beautiful 
chick (pea)'; used just in the same pense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Dies says from F. ehieAe beau. In 
mod. F. sigisbSel] 

The name formerly given in Italy to the recognized 
gallant or cavalier servente of a married woman. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montaou Lsti. 1 . II. 66 The custom of 
cecisbeos. . I know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals. 1773 Characters in Ann. Reg. 66/3 Ihe Cbichis* 


bee it an appendix to matrimony. 1777 Shbxidah Stk. 
Scassd, IL is. tTia Wbrlkv ^ks. (1873) XI. 158 English 
ladies are not attended by their ctciabys yet ; nor wooloaiiy 
English husband sufTer it. 1786 Genii. Mag. Apr. 339/^ 
Link'd arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. ^7 Byron 
Seppo xxxvii, The word was formerly a * CIcisbro *, But 
that is now grown vulgar and indecent. .But ' Cavalier Ser- 
vente * is the phrase. 

2 . A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier servente) fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, etc. [So in Italian.] 
a 1771 Smollett cited by Ogilvie. 

Ciokie, obs. f. Sickle. 

Ciolamin, obs. form of Cyclaiibn, 
tCiclatonn. Obs. Forms: 3 ololatun(6, 3^5 
(9 /fisl.) oiolatoun, 4 aiolatoun, aikelatoun, 
■yolatoun, 5 aioladoun, aiklatoun, oiolatoone, 
ayolatowne, ayklatown, 6 aheoklaton, Chbck- 
LATON. [at. OF. dclaten. ~un^ chulaten^ ciglatmy 
siglaton, segleton, senglaton, singlatm\ also in 
Sp. cicl^ofty Pr. sisclato (Diez), also MHG. eicldt^ 
etkldly siglAt, and siklattn. The source of the 
names found in most European langs. in the 
Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. 
Pers.) siqildtuny also siqildft siqatd(^ 

saqaldt^ (acc. to Mr. J. Platts) from » siqil- 
Idty siqalldt, for saqirldt, saqarldl, Arabi- 

cized form of Pers. sahar/dl, the same 

word which has given Scarlet. The primary 
meaning was ‘ scarlet cloth later ‘fine painted or 
figured doth * cloth of gold *. 

Diet took ciclatoH as a deriv. of L. cvclas-adem^ a Gr. 
irvKAdc, -o^x, ‘ a .state robe of women with a border running 


round it Du^y, Suppi. Arab. Lejt.^ appears to deriv'e the 
Arabic from lyi las. Du Cange also identified cyclas and 


ciclaiuH, and it is possible that the two words were, from 
their similarity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Cf. cyciatufH m Du Cange.] 

A precious material much esteemed in the Middle 
Ages ; in the first quot. oerhaps * scarlet cloth ' ; 
in others it is cloth of gold or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff 
(cf. Godefroy). 

a taa5 Jnluina 8 A 1 ]>e tur wes bitild wi8 purpre^ wi8 
pal, & wift ciclatnn. a 1040 Ureisun of ure Lefdt 193 
A 1 |iin bird is i-schrud mid hwitc ciclatune. fzads St. 
Pauls Cath. in Monasticon Angl. HI. 316 (Uu Cange) 
Capa Johannis Maunseif de panno aureu qui vocatur cicla- 
ton.] c X335 Coer de L. 3308 Of silk, cendale and sycla- 
toun, Was the etnperour’s pavyloun. rz386 Chaucer Sir 
Tkopas' T. 33 Hih Kobe was ofSyklatoun That cosic many 
a Jane, c 1400 S't. Alexius ( Laud 623) 397 Ciclatounes 
weren of prijs, Pelured wi^ Ermyne & wib grijs, Alte she 
cast away. 

H The word became obs. app. by 1400: the 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

3396 Sprnsrr State Irel. Wks. (1863) 525/1 Chaucer, de- 
Bcnbeih Sir Thopas npparell . . as hee went to fight, .in his 
robe of shcLklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iacketa. 1849- 
53 Rock Ch. of lathers II. 379 CirUtoun and baudekm 
and every other sort of cloth of gold. 1876 — Text. 
Fabr. s6. 


dele, ohs. form of Shekel. 
t Cioone, cioonie. Ohs. In 4 oyoonye, si- 

oonye, 5 sikonyc. [ad L. drama.'] A stork. 

xjSa Wyci ip yer. viii. 7 The somcr foul that is clepid 
cycunye IxaBB a siconyc]. C1400 Maundev. v, Sikonyet, 
that thei cicpen Ibex. 1549 Hooper Decl. Ten Corn, 
mandrn. Wks. (1843-52) 359 Follow the nature of the cicone, 
that in her youth noiirisheth the old days of her parents. 

decree, -ry, obs. ff. Chicory. 

Clcotrine, obs. form of Soootrine (aloes), 
deumtriae, obs. form of Cicatrize. 
t Ci'OHrate, V. Obs. [f. L. drurat- ppl. stem 
of dcur-dre to tame (f. deur tame).] 
trans. To lame, to domesticate ; tramf. to render 
mild or harmless. Hence Oi’ourated ppl. a. 

z6o6 Breton Ourania H f) a. The Raiien . . if she be Cicu- 
rated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 378 Poysons . . so 
refracted, cicurated, and subdued, as not to make good 
their, .destructive malignities. 1660 H. Mohr Myst. Godl. 
V. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. xtosC. Mather Magn. Chr.n. 
(1853) App. 316 Nor did he only try to cicurate the Indians. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 144 This broken .. and 
divided . it [the Rosin] is perfectly cicurated. 

t Cioura tion. Oh. [f. prec. + -ation.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. 

z6a3 Cockeram, A Taming. Cieuration. a 1640 Jackoon 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. IX. 368 Touching the cieuration. -of 
the tiger, and of the lion. 1691 Ray Creatum (1714) ziB 
It might be thought the effect of cieuration. 

t Cionro. V. Obs. rare. « Ciouratb, 

1999 Brou^tnn's Lett. ix. 33 Cicuring and slaying the 
[bcMts]. z^ T. Adams Rxf. a Peter ii. 19 Laws are 
bands ; for the wild to cicure and humble them. 

II CiCQta ;sikii 3 1 &). Also 7 in Eng. fonn oloute. 
[L. cicutat the bemlodt given aa poison.] A genus 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the W ater Hemlock, C. virosa. F ormerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock. 

Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxli. (1495) 696 In- 
fect^ wyth the juys Clcuto that is venym of veiiyms. 1590 
Spkmsbr F. Q, 11. vii. 53 Cicuta bad, With which th* uniust 
Athemens made to dy Wise Socrates. 1635 Culvsrwxu. 


tPhiie Sieme t6t Thb sweetned Socrates hk clcutc^ 1774 
in Pet^rewjL^e/ZW/feM(z8i7) 111. 156, 1 have observea 
good enects from tne uss of the cicuta in the hooping-cough. 
3878 tr. Ziemssen'e Cyci. Med. VI. 736 Chloroform, hyoscy- 
amus, cicuta, nicotine.. may be of use in diminishing the 
violence of the fits of coughing. 

Hence OleatMM, OloutUitp dostoziap chemical 
principles or oomponnds obtained from Cicuta, 
1879 Watts Dki. Chem. 1 . 963 Cicutinet an alkaloid .. 
■aid to exist in the water-hemlodc, Cicuta vireees. s88t 
Syd. Sac. Lex.y Cicutene^ a volatile oil obtained from Cicuies 
virosa. Cuutoxim, the resinous, active constituent of Cicuta, 

Cioyly, obs. foim of Cicblt. 

II cut vrid, Sp. ))fd). [Sp. cid chief, commander, 
a. Arab. sayyid^ lord.] 

A title jgiven in Spanish literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a cnampion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the 1 ith century ; and to the epic cele- 
brating his exploits. 

[1687 J. Philips tr. Don. Quix. 509 And here it is that Cid 
Hamet takeH the Opportunity to tell yee, etc.) 1755 Smollett 
Ibid. 1. i. 3 Cid Ruy Dias was an excellent knight. z8a8 
Southey (r/Z/s) Chronicle of the Cid. 1846 Rouse tr. Sism 
mondls Lit. Europe^ 11 , xxiii. 06 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when tne Cid was written. Ibid., 
The five Moorisii Generals whom he had vanquished be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord; whence 
the name Cid had its origin. 

Oidar, obs. f. Cider. ^ 

ii Cidaris (si'd&ris). [L. s=Gr. lelBapitf /elrapit; 
of Semitic origin « Heb. *'1113 kethevt (Persian) 
crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Persians. 

S65B Usshf.r Ann. vi. 145 And whether he would or no, 
set the Cidaris . . upon his head. Z840 Thirlwall Greets 
yil. Iv. 78 Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the 
title of king of the Medes and Persians. 

-Oide (said), suffix. 

1 . a. F. -cide^ L. -cuia cutter, killer, slayer, f. cee» 
dSre, in comp. -cidPre to cut, kill, as in homicida, 
parrietdas mdiricTdayfrdtricXda, sordrietda, tyran~ 
nietday etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
bi other, sister, tyrant, etc. ; also lapi(di)cfda, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer*, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same lyi^e, notably 
regicide and suicide ; filicide has also been u^ed ; 
and many occasional forms apjicar as jocose nonce- 
words, e.g. apicidty avt’eide, cantcidcy cedcide, rnuri- 
dde, perdrictdcy tauricidey vaticide, verbicide ; or, 
still more \y\A\cxom\yybirdidd€,prenlicecideySuitor- 
cidey etc. 

z8tf Land. Rev. 33 June 697/3 A charming garrulity far 
more attractive than the yarn of the venerable birdicide 
(the ' Ancient Mariner']. 1797 Canning, etc. Anti-jacobin 
so Nov. Kheading'^, Mrs. Rrewnrigg, the * Prentice-cide 

2 . a. F. -.cide, L. •etdittm cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as i ; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in ’Cida was in use ; 
e. g. homicidiumy parricJdium, nuitricidiumy etc. ; 
also sometimes independently as in bovietdium 
slaughter of oxen, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense 1, the two implying each other, as in 
* the parricide is he who commits parricide etc. 

Claentine, a. nonce~wd. (See quot.) 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais ti. xxxii, As we nave with us the 
countreys cisalpine and transalpine, .so have they there the 
Countreys cidentine and traJentine, that is, behitber and 
beyond the teeth. 

Cider (soidni). Forms: a. 4 aidir, aidre, 
Bidur, Bydir, aydur, aydyr, oidre, 4-7 aider, 5 
aidere, oedyr, 5-8 ayder, 6 aydre, oydar, 6*7 
aydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 oidar, (oidyer), 6- cider. 
8. 4 aiper, aypere, either; e, aithir, cither, oy- 
ther, 4-5 ayther. [ME. sidre^ etc., a. OF. 
stdre (now cidre)y corresp. li,,fidrOy cidro; Sp, 
sidra fern., OSp. sie/a. AUhoiigfa the phonetic 
history of the word in Romanic pfeeents difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
sicera (med.L. cisaray cisera), Gr. cluepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and Christian 
writers to translate Heb, shekdr intoxicating 
liquor, ‘ strong drink of the O.T,, f. shahar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not clear 
where or how the phonetic change from sicera to 
sidra took place ; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sizra (sitara, s/dzra) : cf. F. ladrt from Laza- 
rus. In common use cidre had already acquired 
the sense of ‘fermented effink made from apples* 
before it was taken into English. But the earlier 
sense of ‘ strong drink ' generally was retained in 
translation of, and allusions to, the Vulgate; and 
in this sense the word had often forms much nearer 
to the Latin, as eisery cisoTy cysery user : these forms 
are not used in the sense ‘dder ’ : see Sigbr.] 

1 . A beverage mode from the juice of apples ex- 
preased and fermented. Formerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fnuts. 



OIBBBISH. 

€ 131S Sho*i^m 8 Inne wtht^ ne imM Mre3w. t|80 
Hmrik, DiP, X. xix, liiL U49S) 894 Sony oooiih 
of flourea, aidre of fruto, and ale of come, e 1440 Pr^mp, 
Parv. 64 Codyr drynke, cw«ra. 1484 Mamm, 

Exp. 184 He hat^feven me a tone of eyder. 1376 Poxa 
A. ♦ M, >• adoA Thia amie he IK. John] also eocreaaed . . 
^yr,??^**** •***^ dnnkmg of new Ciacr, or aa we call 

it Si^r. Bacon Ntw Ail. 5 A kind of Sider made 

of a Fruit of thm omntry. 1689 Bovta UufuUust Exptr, 


vata O'erflow with generoua cider. 1714 Fk Bk. ^ Fates 36 
Beer, Svder, or Perry, Mr Ton 01 06. 17^ T. Hutchin- 
■ON Hut. Prev. Mats. 1. 57 A barrel full of cyder. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 . 614 Hogsheada of their beat cyder. 
187s Jevon* Meney <1878)6 The farm labourer may par- 
tialiy receive payment in cider. 

fb. Formerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of ciscr^ ctsar, tjtser, 
etc., to render L. siceru of the Vulgate * strong 
drir.k ’. Oh. (See StOBR.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 12679 (Cott.) )>U iacob . , leau broher . . 
he dranc neuer clMr [v,r. ciMer, aider, cidre] tie wine. 138a 
WvcLiP xui. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou orynke wyn 

and sither Ii^aydur], HU. Prov. xxxi. 6 ^iifpth cithcr[i3^ 
aidui] to momende men. / 6 U. Luke i. 15 lie aclial not 
drynke wyn and sydir Ir^.r. cyser, cythcr ; 1388 aidirj. 1^3 
C'axton G. de la Tour L iij b, He ahoUl drync no wyn ne 
no manor of ayther. 1^ Bp. Alcock Mohs Per/. Ej 3 
Baynt John Baptyat, which cte neuer flciiahe, dranke no 
wyne nor cydre. 

2 . attrih. and Comb., as cidcr-apple^ barrel , -bib- 
ber ^ -counties y -country, -fruit, -maker, -making, 
-orchard, -tree*, oider-and {colloq.^, 'cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingredient* (Davies) 
(? obs^ ; oider>braudy, a kind of brandy distilled 
from cider ; oider-o Hop, a cellar in which cider 
is stored ; name of a dritiking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London ; cider- 
oup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 
iced, with various /lavoiiriiig ingredients ; oider- 
housd, a building in which eider is made ; cider- 
man, one wlio makes or sells cider ; oidor-maro 
[see Maiic], the refuse pulp, etc., left after pressing 
apples for cider ; + oider-ma.ster, a manufacturer 
of cider ; older-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider ; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider -pressings sb. pi., the pulp, etc., 
left after cxnrcssing the juice for cider; cider- 
wring »» ciaer-press. 

174a Fikloinc y. Andmus i. xvi. They had a pot of 
•cyder-and at the fire. Jbtd„ Snioalcing their pipe«» over 
some Cyder-and. 1875 Uhe JHct. Arts 1 . 1010 The bent 
situations for the growth of the *cydcr appfe. 1841-4 
Emekbon Ess. Poet. Wks. iBohn) 1 . xoo 'I'he *cider-barrel, 
the log-cabin. 1866 Miss I'kackerav fV//. Cli/xv}, The 
old *cider.bibbers at Pdlottiers. iBu^BlacJInv. Mag. XI 11 . 
514 At '^cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its days of glory. 1855 Macaulay Hut. Eng. xxiv, 
i’he lucrative see of Worcester was vacant ; and some power- 
ful Whigs of the *cidcr country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall. 1876 Brsant & Kick Gold. Butter/ly xliii. 328 He 
drank some *cider cup. 1669 W oemoge Syst. Agric. i 1 681 ) 
III There cannot be an over-stocking of the Country with 
them, especially of *.Syder-rruits. 1848 Macaulay Hist 
Eng. (x8^) ]. lii. 166 Worcester, the queen of the *cider 
land. 1671 H. Stuhbe 17 From his own •Cider-mnker. 
1664. Evelyn Kat, Hort, <I7M) ai6 September. .•Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Lena. Gas. No. 4387/4 Richard 
Peake, late of London, *Cydci man. 1664 Evelyn Pomona 
Gen. Advt. (1729) 94 Care is taken by discreet •Cider- 
Masters. _ 16^ — Terra (1776) 63 [A] bed of "Cyder-marc, 
rotten fruit and garden oflfal. 1688 Lond, ( 7 <ia. No. 3374/4 
Mr. George Brown ^Sider-Merchant at the •Sider- Mill in 
High Holbom. 1676 Beal in Pktl. Trans. XI. 584 The 
Cider-mill, or "Cider-pre.ss invented by Mr. Hook. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729' 225 Sow . . Pomace of *Cider. 
Pressings to raise Nurseries. 2530 Pal&cjl 270 •.Sydre 
tree, pommUr. 

+ C^dera^e. Obs, Jlerh. [Deriv. unknown ; can 
it be a misprint for culerngei] The Water- Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper ; also P. Persicaria. 

Lyte Dodoetu v. Ixviii. 633 This herhe is called . . 
in Englishe Arsse-smart or Cidcrage. 1611 Coign., Persi- 
Cairo, Dead ArBcsmart, dead Culeroge, Cidcrage, Peach- 
wort. 

Ciderivk (sai’dsri/), a. rare, [f. Cider -t- 
-IBH O Somewhat like cider (in flavour). 

Thoreav IValden (1863) 377 Their fruit still wild and 
cidertsh to my taste. 

Giderist (sai-darist). [f. Cider -h -ibt.] One 
who makes cider ; a connoisseur in cider. 

i 6 ^ Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (17301 xoi A Nobleman 
tasting of a Bottle . . himself a great cidcrist, protested the 
excellency of it. 1669 Worliucse Syst. Agrtc. 11681) 323 
A Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, or an affecter of Cider. 
s688 {titles. The Compleat Planter and Cyderist. 1^ 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (18x3) 237 Objects of the first im- 
portance with all good ciderisu. 

OUUrlda (8urfl3jkin\ [f. Cider - f -KIN, dim. 
•uffix.] An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a second pressure the pulp left after 
expressing the juice for cider; water-cider. 

I1S77 & Goocb Heresbaebls Husb. 11. (1586) 89 h, Of Apples 
• *t^y make a drinke called Cider, and a smallie dnnke 
beside with water and the refuse of the Apples strained : a 
good drinke to coole the thirst of the poore labourer.] 1^ 
WOBLIDGE Cyder (1691) xij Use your Pulp afterwards for 
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cider. 

Oidery (sni ddri), a. ran. ([f. Cider -k -t L] 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

18B7 Haeov IFoodlandere II. hr. 130 The blue stagnant 
air. .was heavy with a sweet cidery emeU. 

IlCi-derttait (.siidxvah), a. {sb.) [Fr.,«- hereto- 
fore, formerly.] 

1 , Former, 'late*; that was formerly. 

1790 Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop 8 Aug., A ci-devemt friend 
of mine. s8se Byron Ck. Har. 11. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-con-4ul of Athens. sBay Lonuf. Ev. 11. iii. 83 They 
marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith. 

2 . sb. In the language of the French Revolution, 
a man of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having suppressed distinctions of nobility. 

1871 MoRi.Ry Crit. Mite. 152 Give me the lives of. .three 
hundred thousand ci-devants and aristocrats. 

Cidroix, oidyer, obs. ff. Citron, Cider. 
Ciego, obs. f. Chtooe. 

1730 G. Huoifcs Barhadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
aMur to the naked eye like a small 6ea. 

Ciel, var. of Sbkl v., to sew up, blind. 

1607 Fbltham Eesokfos 1. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 46 Their souls 
have cieled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors. 

Ciel, etc., variant of Ckil, etc. 
t Ci^er. Obs. rare. [f. del, Ceil v. + -bb L] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, etc. 

^ 156$ in Entick London (1766 IV. 153 The ioyners . . were 
incorporated by queen Rlitabeth, on the iBth of April, a.d. 
*565. by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. 

Oien, ciena, cient, obs. IT. Scion. 

Cience, obs. f. Science. 

II Cianto. Obs. [Sp. dento a hundred, juego de 
los cinttos piquet ] —Cent 
c 1690 Diet. Cant. C retv, Ciento, an old Game at Cards, 
emerge (si**jd,:^, or as Fr. sig'r,:^). Forms : 3-7 
cerge, 3-6 sergo, 4 sorg; also 4 6, 9 oierge, 
(3 cirge, 5 oyorge, auerge, 6 surge, seorge, 
oearge). [a. OF. cerge. cirge ( i alh c.), cierge ( 1 3th 
c.), in Pr. eeri, Sp cirio L. ccreus (later eerius) of 
wax, waxen, f. cera wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge ; but in actual use the word went 
out about t6oo, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.] A wax 
candle or taper, esp. a large wax candle used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

1300 Cursor M. 30701 Gas ban . . Wit cirges and wit 
tdel-h 


Rose 6351 Theelevene thousand maydens deere, * 1^1 beren 
in heven her cieigis clerc. c 1400 Apol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be worsrhipMd, nor seres to be multiplied her in. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ck. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 
nownde of wax. 1313 Douglas j^neis xiiu lx. 103 The 
bleaand torchys schayn and sergis brycht. 2^x3 Brarsii aw 
St. Wert urge ii. xl, A solemnc procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyghL 2370 Levihs Manip. a 10 A 
cear4;e, caereus. 2393 Mon. 4 Rifes Ck. Durham (184a' 13 
Lattin basons, .havinge pricks for serms, or great wax can- 
dles, to stand on. 2843 Romer 7 i II. ^ 'I'he 

cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. 

b. Comb., as derge-benrer, 

c lAM Wr.-Wnlcker ^2 Hie cero/ernrius, a cerg-berare. 

tU6*rger. Obs. rare. A cierge- bearer. 

i6a4 Darcib Birth 0/ Heresies xiv. 59 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquarie, went a Cierger, carrying a light I'aper. 

[CleteROU*r, a misnading of dete^an -= citizen. 
(In J.'imieson and subseq. compilers.) 

1536 Bellenohn Cron. Scot. (x8ai) I. qx The cietejanis 
I ponied cictezouris] of Tcruana . . refusit nocht thir 
ofTeris.) 

Cifra, oifring(e, obs. ff. Cipher, -ino. 

Clfte, obs. form of Sift. 

II Ciga-la, oiffale. [a. F. dgale. It. & Pr. 
cigala L. cicada.'] Cicada, Cicala. 

idaj Favinr Tkeat. Hon. iii. iv. 361 Like as the Athenians 
did weare Cigales on their shooes. 2653 Urquhakt Rabe- 
lais 11. xi, Grasshoppers, locusts, cigala, and such like fly- 
fowls. 27O H. WALPOLE Corr. {1837) II. 400 Constantly 
whining and droning and interrupting like a cigala in a sultry 
day in Italy. 28x4 Hfber Jrnl. (iSzS) 1 . ix. 247 Still as we 
pass, from bush and briar, 'J'he shrill cigala stnlces his lyre. 
18^ Bf-sant and Rice Celia's Arbour The shrill 
voice of the cigale. 

Cigar, aogar <siga-j). Forms ; 8 seegar, oe- 
gor, Beguar ^gor), 8-9 sogar, 9 olgarre, cigar, 
[ad. Sp. cigarro ; in K. dgare. 

The Spanish word appears not to be from any lang. of W. 
Indies, Its close formal affinity to Sp. edgarra* zvetAa* , 
naturally sunesta its formation from that word, e^ ai 
derivatives often differ merely in gender. Barcia, Great 
Rtymol. Spanish Dkt.. says ' el cigarro figura una cigarra 
de papel' (the cigar has the form of a cicada of paper). 
Malm also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf waa com- 
pared to the body of the insect, which is ^Hndrical with a 
conical apex. The name cigarreU applied to a kind of 
pleasure-garden and summer-house (as in the cigarrales of 
Toledo), which has sometimes been pressed into iiervice in 
discussing the etymology, is said by Barcia, after P. Guadio, 
to be related neither to cigarra nor cigarro, but to be of 
Arabic origin meaning ‘ little house* (casa pe^ueila). It is 


mM iMWNivw ii8H>Ke« la ^ 
utuferyri ' « 

h A ttmpm will or for inadklng, 

one end bdhg token In din month wUk the nw 

*718 Ii CacKXURN m»er Zand iw These Gentle. 

meiiTs Friaieak NicatWrealgNveuaeojneBaei^w 
.. These ore Leaves orTok^ roM up in SMh Mei^ 
that they serve both for a Pipe end TohMCO itself . • they 
know no other way {of smoking] here, for jWhere Is no imm 
Thing as a Tobacco-Pipe tbroughoot Ne# 8|m, etc. 
2777 w, DAtavMrLB 7>w. Sp, 0 Peri, xvil, Tl» Meegids 
tMk out of his pocket a Uttle bit ^tobacco, roM il Up he 
a piece of paper, making a dgar of it. xyj# Ponn^ 
yeum. Sumuim eS Pipee were not then Invented, so they 
used the twisted lenves, or eegnrs. an^g Cc 4 ,>^ Memdf 
Butiness iv, Many a Sagarhave little Goldy and 1 emoaked 
together. 28x3 Bvron IslasU lu xia. Give me a agar. 
2833 Marryat P. Simp^ xvU, A paper segar. 286f RntKiN 
O. e/Air 92 note. It is not easy to eethn^ the demoralix- 
ing effect on the youth of £ur(^ of the cigar. 

2 . Comb., af dgar-box, -ease, suiter , -md, -helder^ 
•lighter, -maker, -shop, -smoke^ -stuaher, *eiumpt 
-Up, -tube, etc. ; cigar-laving^ -ehaUd, etc-, mdje* ; 
olffor-bundlar, a machine for buiding cigorf in 
bundles ; oigar-preoa, a machine for com|}#eMing 
cigars horizontally and vertically; olgoff-oliip^ 
-flteamer, a ship made in the shape of a dgmr, 
a 2863 Thackbsay FUa-Boodle Papere (1867) 26, 1 . . can 
at any rate take my •cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wail. 2870 Kuekin Aratra Pentet. 84 (Hoppe) Orange-peel, 
foul straw, rags, and *cigar-emls. 2886 Putt Muu G . 24 
Aug. 13/s Cigar -end gathering .. is practised more or lew 
in every large town. .The man who Picks up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to set) them. 2872 
Chamb, /ml. Jan. (Hoppe), Very dirty hands . . make one 
resolve for the future to use a •clgv-holder. 2887 Scribn. 
Mag. I. 437/2 This torpedo, is fusiform, or •cigar-shaped. 
1869 Daily News X2 June, The "cigar-ship, stransest of all 
naval productions. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bom. Streete iii, 
7 ‘he window of a west-e ^•ciaar-shpp. 1887 M.. Roberts 
West. Avernus 160 Discarded chews and old "cigar 
stumps. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) a., furnished with a 

cigar ; CBga rer, a cigar-smoker ; CHgawlflad a, 
2830 Lytton P. Cli/ord vi, Prowling In Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 28e6 Blmekut. 
Mag, XX. 155 Particular pipemen, and solitan* cigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 'I'iiackerav BE Sttobs xxx, 
A stupid little dgarrificd Count of dragoons. 
Cigareffque (sig&ie ik), a. humorous, [f. pzec. 
+ Having a cigar (or cigars) as a pro- 

minent feature. 

1839 Q. Rev. J une 90 The cigaresqne sefloras of Paraguay. 
2833 r*'ns€f*s Mag, XLVIII. 19 A sonnet with which he, 
serpeniUke, tempted the cigarenque Eve la coquette who 
dealt in cigars and smiles]. t868 M. Collins .^toeet Anno 
Page 111 . 230 As ill cigaresque indolence he loitered along 
Isola Rossax enchantM coast. 

CSiguratt# csig&re t ). [dim. of dgar : in F. 
cigarette^ A small cigar made of a little finely- 
cut tobacco rolled up in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

i8u L. S. Costello Pilgr. Auvergne I. 33s The habit of 
smoking cigarettes, .is quite la gramde mode of late with 
certain French ladies. 2843 Mas. Romsn AAmsv, etc. 1 . 253 
The b^gars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar- 
ettes) in their mouths. 2883 Lloyd Eld a Flew IL 228. 

b. Med. A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 
smoking. 

2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (2879) 7 The most effective 
meiKod of treating an asthmatic paroxysm, is by means of a 
cigarette containing various narcotic subatancea. 288s Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

2 . attrih. and Conib.f os cigarette-case, -factory, 
-filler, -holder, -machine, -maker, -making, -paper, 
-smoke, -smoker, -tobacco, etc. 

18B4 Pall Malt G. 5 Sept. 6/s The largest "cigarette fao 
t ory in the world is said to be that of La Honradei, Cuba, 
saw lllust. Lond. News a Jan. a/x Passwords among 
"cigarette-smokers. 

II Cigari*to« [Sp.-Americon dggirrito, dim. of 
cigarro.] A cigarette. 

2891 Mayne Reid . 9 caip Hunt, xx^ They smoked ctgaritas, 
rolling them between thrir fingers in husk ol maise. 2878 
Masque Poets 295 Smoking his cigarito. 

GimrlasB (sig&uics), a. [f. Cioab-i-*lr8h.] 
Without a cigar. 

e 2860 Cuthbert-Bedb College Li/e 228 It Is smoked out, 
and I am cigarless. 288s Miss Bkaddon Aspk. 111 . 213. 

t Ol-gllng, vbl. sb. rare-'K [fc F. dgaler, ‘to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a dgale* (Cotgr.).J 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada, 

411693 Urquhart Rabelais lu. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormorants, ^hnjt of Locusts. 

Cignet, dikil, obs. ff. Cyqnet, Cycle. 

Gil (sil), sb. rare. [a. F. dl (It L. 

cilium eyelid, eyelash.] in pi. ■■ Cilta 3. 

s868 Wright Oceesn World tv. 93 In the supexior In- 
fusoria. besides the granules vibratile cils. 

Gilevy* oillBZy (si l^ri). Arch. [app. formed 
from Celuue, also spelt cylour, siller, etc.] ‘The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.* 
s6ix CoTCR., Draperie, a flourithiim with leaues, arid 
flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especuuly on the heads of 
pUleni, and teanmed by our workemen Dropeiie, or CUerie. 
2636 in Blount Gloesogr. 2730 A. Gordon Au^elt A mpkitk. 
aos The Capitals are Corinthian . . with the Cilleries or curled 
Tufts. 18^ Gwii.t Arckit. Gloss. 
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noiii» (ri lift\ sh. pi. Sing, cilium^ not common. 
[L. «//«, pi. o<Vi‘/iV#w, an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 
lash. (ine plural has been made cilim and cilias 
by those who mistook cilia for a sing.) Cf. CiL .1 

1 . The eyelids, esp. the outer edges of the eyelids. 
ryi5 Kbrskv. Cilium^ the Ey«<lid, properly the utmost 

Edge of the Eye-lid, out of which the Hairs grow. So 
iTsi-sSoo Bailby. 1763 r. C. Smyth in Mtd. Ctmtmun. 1. 
X9 1 The cilia, or edges or the eye-lids, look red. 

D. The eye -1 asnes. 

1838 PfHHy Cycl. X. xfi/a The lashes or 'cilia.. grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids. 187s H. Waltoh 
Dis. tyj A cilium is always in the centre of it. 

2 . Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, tsp. such 
as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 
of some insects, etc. 

1794 Mastyn Rmtstan't Bot. xxvi. 40a The scales are 
ovate with erect capillary cilias. 1814 M M umtrie Cuvtfr'j 
Anim. Ki^d. 461 The wings [of diptera] are always dis- 
tant.. l*hetr edge is more or less fnnged with ciliA 1873 
Bknnktt & Dykr SacAs * Bot, 3 ax The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages of very r^ular form 
arran^d in one or two rows, .termed Teeth or Cilia. 

8. J^hys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most animals, ana in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in water they serve as the chief 
organs of locomotion. 

1833-4 Tono Cycl. A mat. 1 . 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of locomotion. IM. Cilia, .exist in a great many inverte- 
brated and in all veitcbrated animals except Fishes. xSya 
Huxley Pkyt. vii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
may be found possessing only a single cilium. 1873 Bennett 
& UVEU tr. Sacks’ Bot. aix Algat^ The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned by Cilia, fine vibratile threads which 
are sometimes very numerous but short, and cover the whole 
surface of the swarm-spore. i88x Mivart Cat 26 7 *hread- 
like processes or cilia, which are capable of performing re- 
peatMly a whipping-like movement. 

4 . in Camd. sls cilia-dcaring" nd]. in sense 3). 
1833-4 Tooo Cycl. A mat, 1 . 43/9 The i ili.i-bearing arches. 

Ouialosi (isi'li&lds), a. fau-\ [f. Cilia + 
-LESH.] Without cilia (sense 3'. 

x88i Seiomce Gossip No. aoa. eiS In the sponges., the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer. 

t Ci-liar, o. Obs. [f. L. type ^cilidr-is, f. 
cilium : see prec. and -ab. 1 « next. 

1613 CaooKB Body ^ Man 564 The criatalUne humor . . 
seemeth to be nourisned by the Ciliar Ligament. 1634 T. 
Johnson tr. Partes ChimrjF. 186 The ciUar or hairy pro- 
cesses. s8ii Hoopsa Mod. Diet. yCiliar Ligament . .divides 


cesses. s8ii Hoopsa Med. Dict.yCiliar Ligamteni . .divides 
the choroid membrane from the iris. 

OUiwx (Ti ■liiri), a. [f. L. type *cilidri-us, f. 
cilium : cf. r . eiliaire, and see -aby.] 

1 ., Of or pertaining to the eyelids or eyelashes. 
ciliary body ! the thickening of the anterior part of the 
choroid memorane. Ciliary circle : Ciliary muscle. Cili- 
ary ganglion : a ganglion situated at the l>ack part of the 
orbit between the optic nerve and the external rectus muscle : 
the lenticular or opkihalmic ganglion. Ciliary ligesment : 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary muscle ox circle', unstriped muscular fibres situated 
beneath the sclero-comeal junction behind the iris and 
around the margin of the lens. Ciliary processes : the folds 
or plaits into which the anterior part of the choroid mem- 
brane is gathered around the crystalline lens. Ciliary none : 
*che appearance which the pigment between the ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on the hyaloid membrane, like the disc of a 
flower* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

169s l^Y Creation 11. (1701) 961 The ciliary processes or 
rather the ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles . . serve instead of a muscle by their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. iMs A. Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 41 The In-side of the Eye as far forwards as the 
ciliOT Circle. 1793 Young Vision m Pkil. Trans. LXXXl 1 1 . 
17X Tne contraction of the ciliary cone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 940 The ciliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the first branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 547 
Meibomian Glands or Ciliary Follicles. These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, between the 
tarsal caitilagM and the tunica conjunctive 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic iL A proof that the retina retains its power 
to iu very termination near the ciliary processes. 1836-9 
Todd C>r/. Anat. 11 . a8s/z The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. sBya 
Huxley Pkys. ix. saS The so-called ciliary ligament. 1899 
Harlan Byesigkt iil 41 The ciliary muscle does for the 
eye what the a^uating screw does for the opera glass. 

2 . Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3) ; 
esp. Ciliary motion : the vibratile motion of the 
ciua, also locomotion by the vibration of the cilia. 

1833-6 Todo Cyel. Anat. I, 600/1 Ihe ciliary motion has 
been, .observed in the embr3ro or Infusoria. 1879 Cassell s 
Teckn. Educ. IV. xs^i The oyster is observed, .by means 
•f the ciliary organa . . to create a continuous current of 
water. iMo uastian Brain 71 Their food being brought te 
the commencement of the alimentary canal by ciliary action. 

Ciliata (si li^t), a. [f. L. type *cilidt ut, f. 
cilium : cf. F . a/i/.] Furnished with cilia. 

1. (esp. BoU) P'ringed or surrounded with hairs 
or (me bristles. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xiii. 134 The keel of the 
chafis is dliate. 183a Dana Crust, 1. 300 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate. 1861 Mas. 
Lankbster Wild Flosvert 80 The leaves are. .ciliate. 

2 . Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cilia 3).^ 

1868 Wrioht Ocean World iv. 93 The superior Infiisona, 

called ciliate, namely, those provided with vibratile dis. 
1879 tr. HaackePi Evol, Man 1 . vii. 174 When these cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called dliate cells. | 


Hence Oiliati-, OlUato-, combining forms, as 
(in sense 1) ciliatifoUaie^ ciluUchdmlate, -petoUous^ 
serrate^ etc. 

Ciliated (Sl li^ited), a. [f. as prec. -i- -ed.] 

1. "Ciliate 1 . 

1733 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s. v. Leaft Ciliated Leaf, one 
surrounded all the way with parallel Ixairs, or filaments, so 
as to give some resemblance of the hairiness of the eymlids. 
1766 Pennant Zool . IV. 6 God.>. 1783 Liuhtpoot Mota ‘ 
cilia in Pkil. Trans. LXXVT 10 The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. Lindlby Sch. Bot. 1. (1858} 19 if hairs oc- 

cupy only the edge- .it is said to be ciliated. 

2. -ClLlATK 3. 

1833 Kirby Hab. 4 !nst. Anim . 1 . vt tp6 They sail gaily 
on, oy means of their dilated tails. 1876 Fostxr Pkys. 
1. ill. 1 14 A muscular automatism like that of a ciliated cell. 

Ciliation (sili/i'J^n •. [f. L. type ^cilidtidft-om, 
f. cili-um : see -ation. 1 Ciliated condition. 

I long ciliation of the 


183a Dana Crust, l X59 The long ciliation of the inner 
margin of this and the preceding joint. 1839 Todd Cycl. 

I Anat. V. 639/1 The ciliation of the epithelium commences 
ill the rugose portion of the canal. 

Cilica (srlis). [OE. ci/ic, ad. L. cilicium ;^Gr. 
KiAiaiop, a coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat's hair, f. KiKtnia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
ci/ictj or taken anew from Latin.] Hair- cloth ; 
a rough ^nnent made of hair-cloth, geneially worn 
as a penitential robe. AUo attrib 
C930 Lindi^. Gosp. Matt. xi. 9x In cilic h in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. 1399 L\fe Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. 
Biog. (18^3) II. sj In his youth or tender years he used to 
weare a cilice or hair-shirt, c t6so female Saints 1 £. £. T. S.) 
186 After that she had layd the childe on her hayre cloth or 
cilice , . she restored the infant whole to the mother. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi Syntm. II. 950 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. i8ia Southey 
Omniana 1 1. 977 A cilice bandage across the eyes. 1843 
Carlyle Past <}• Pr. 11. L Monks, .with their shaven crowns, 
hair-cilices, and vows of poverty. 

Cilioiona (silrps), a. [f. L. cilui-um (see 
prec.) +- 008 .] Ot hair-cloth. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xv. 936 A cilicious or 
sackcloth habit. Ibid. Sutable to the Cilicious and hairie 
Vestes of the strictest Orders of Friars. 

CiUciaia (si'liiiiz'm). [f. f 'tViWa, in Asia Minor 
k -THtf. j A form of speech characteristic of Cilicia. 
1848 J.S MiTH Voy. t^ShipTvr. St. Paul i St. Jerome . . who 
wrote on the Citicisms of St. Paul. 1879 Fakhak Si. Paul 
1. 9^. 1886 — Nisi. Jnterpr 930, 

Ciliifaroiuiy oiliferoiui(8i<li|i'fcr3s, -li’ferds), 
a. [f. L. eili’Um + -febods bearing ; cf. F. 
Bearing cilia. i88x Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Cililform, ouifom (si*U|ii^im, -Ufpim), a. 
[f. L. cili-um eyelash i- •fomiis, -fobm ; cf. F. cili- 
fonne.'] Having the form of cilia ; applied esp. to 
the fine evenly-set teeth of certain Ash. 

1840-31 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 874/x When the teeth are 
equally fine and numerous, but longer, they are called 
* dlil-lorm '. ^ z88o Gunther 120 The finest teeth are 
like fine flexible bristles, ciliiform or setiform. 

Cillnder, obs. f. Ctlindeb. 

Ciliobraoldate (sidii^breekii^'t), a. Zool. 
[ad. mod. L. ciliobrachidt'Us^ f. cilium + brachi-um 
an arm : see -ate ^.] Having the arms or tentacles 
furnished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pi. 
Ciliobrachia'ta is the name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

1839 47 Todd Or/. Anat. III. X74/X A small cilio-brachiate 
polypus. 1846 Pattkbson Zool. 08 Round the mouth is a 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has been termed * ciliobrachiata 

Ciliograde (siiii^gr^d), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. ciliograd-us, f. cili-um + ypradus walking, 
f. gradi to go, proceed : cf. F, ciliograde.'] 

A. adf. Moving by means of vibratile cilia. 

i 8 m -4 Todd CycL Anat. I. log/x One of the ciliograde 

acai^hsB. 1839-47 /bid. HI. 439/9 Capable of a ciliograde 
mode of progression. 

B. SO. A member of the Ciliograda^ a tribe of 
Acalephans which swim by means of cilia. 

1833-0 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 38/9 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 1848 ’PkrxmomZool. 33 . 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion th^ are termed 
ciliogrades. 1837 Wood Com. Objoets Sea Shore 109 The 
beroe being callM a ciliograde. 

Ciliolate (si-lii^lrtt), a. Bot, [f. L. type ^eiliol'- 
um dim, of cilium.] Fringed with minute cilia. 
xBm Hooker Stud. FI. 308 Lsaves. .subacute, ciliolate. 

Cilio-8ipi']ial, a, in CUiospinal centre^ the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause contraction and dilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin : so C. region. 

zSBz in SyeL Soc. Lex, x8^ W. Stirling tr. Landoid 
Physiol. II. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 
lies in the lower cervical part of the cord . . constituting 
Budge’s Ctlio-spinal centre. Ibid, pgo The centre, as well 
as the subordinate *ciliospinal r^ton* of the spinal cord, 
is also capable of being excited rraexly. 

OiU, var. of Sill, still occas. used. 

OiUlbub, Cillie, obs. ff. Sillabub, Silly. 
nOilloadls (siUa'sis). [irreg. f. L. eilldre to 
move, agitate, in imitation of sbs. from Greek in 
•dsis.] A spatmodic trembling of the eyelids, 
tlti Hooper Med. Diet, s88s Syd. See, Lex. 

Cima, cimatiam, var. of Ctha, Cymatium. 
Clmball, -belle, obs. ff. Cymbal. 


Cime, var. of Ctmr 

II CSimelia, sb. pi. Ohs. rare. Also olmlUa. 
[med.L. cimclia^ cimilia, a, Gr. aufsiikta treasures.] 
Treasures^ things laid up in store as valuable. 

*«♦. Evrlvn Pomona (1719) Pref. 49 From the well- 
furnished Register, and Cimelia of the Royal Society, tflflo 
Aubrey Li/t Hobbes in Wood Atk, Oxon. (18x31 rrdl. 136 
nots^ Reserved, .as cimilia or rarities, In the library or closet. 
1736 Bailey (foL), Cimslium^ a repository for medals, 
t CSsna'liaroh. Obs.^^ [ad. late L. 
chat a. late Gr. KsifUfXi&pxi^ treasurer, store- 
keeper ; and its deriv. late L. cimiliarchium, a. 
late Gr. im/irfKidpxior treasury, store -house.] (See 
quots.) So Oimaliarolix [ad. cimeliarchium], 
1636 Blount Glossogr.y Cimeliarch fcimsliarckum't a 
Jewel-house ; also a Vestry in a Church. 1676 Phillips, 
Cimeliark (Cimiliarckum , a Vestry; also a place to put 
Jewels in. Also iCimeliarvka) a Keeper of the Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things belonging to a Church. 1736 
Bailey (fol.), Cimeliarch (xflt^nAtdpxTVt (be chief 

keeper of plate, vestments, etc. belonging to a church ; a 
church- warden. Cimeltarchy (cimsliar^ium^ L; Reifti)- 
Aidpytoi', Gr.), a jewel house; also a vestry in a church. 
1876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., CimsUarch^ the apartment in 
ancient churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. 

Oiment, Cimerian, ff. Cement, Cimmerian. 
Clmeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Scimitar. 
llOiinex (sai’m^s). PI. olmioeB. AUo ?6>7 
oimioe, *1 ohlmioe, clmlase, ffimise. [a. L. 
ctmeXf pi. clmiccSt ox its It. lepr. cimice\ cf. 
Chinch. The pi. cimices may belong to either 
cimex or cimice!] A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Cimex) as the entomological name of the genus. 

*S85 L LOVD Treas. Health S ig, The smale stynkynge 
wormes that brede in paper or wod called Cimices. i6z6 
Bullokar. Cimisse, a noysome little worme flat and red 
which raiseth wheals where it hiteth: If it beo broken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell. s6e6 Bacon Sylva 4 696 Cimices 
are found in the henes of Bed-nides 16^ J. Rowland Moufet’s 
Theat. Ins. 999 The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 
II 182 When wars broke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like the cimici, in the houses of 1 taly. a iqojb Evelyn Mem. 
(1819) I. 201 Bedsteads . . of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossible to koepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices. 

Cimi'OeOlUlt ^ nome^wd. [f. L. type *cimice- 
us I f. cimic-em bug) + -0U8.] Full of bugs, buggv. 

i8te W. Whiie E. Eng. 11. 199 The bedrooms were ill- 
ventilated and cimiceous. 

CSimieiG (sdimi sik), a. Chem. [f. L. clmic-em 
bug + -10.] Cimicic Acidi a yellow crystal! izable 
acid, of rancid odour, oi>tained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Rhaphigaster punctipennis. 
Its ^alts are Cl^nloataB ; and its radical Olmioarl. 

1863-ya ygAVtn Diet. Chem. 1 . 964 Cimicic acid. Ci^HaiOs, 
an acid, belonging to the oleic series . . treated with 
pentachlonde of phosphorus . . yields chloride of cimicyl, 
C|!v HvrO.CI. .The cimicates of the Mrth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol. 
Cimicliftlgill. Chem. An impure resin from 
Cimicifuga racemosa or Black Snake-root. 

1876 Harley Mai. Med. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucrotin, a dark brown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol. ' 

Cimioine (sai misain), a. [f. L. ctmic-em^ 
-INK.] Smelling of bugs. So also OiaMoi- 
nouB. 

z866 Treas. Bot.^ Cimicine. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lsx.^ Cimi- 
einous, 

Cimiooid (sarmikoid), a. [f. as prec. 4- -010.] 

' Kesembling a bug ' {Syd. Soc. Lex/), 

CimiBe, -IsBe : see Cimex. 

Clmitory, -ory, etc., obs. ff. Cemetery. 
Cfimmerian (siml^-ridn), a. Also 6 7 Osrm-, 
7 Oymm-, Glm-. [f. L. Cimmeri-us (Gr. Kijs- 
pfpior) pertaining to die Cimmerii + -an.] 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
by the ancients to live ii^ perpetual darkness, 
lienee, proverbially used as a^qualmcation of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or orings or persons 
shrouded in thick darkness. 

im8 Marbton Pygmal. Sat, 11. 149 That tuch Cymorian 
daricnes should inuolve A Quaint conceiLthat be could not 
resolue. ito Milton H Allegro xo There under e^n 
Shades . . In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 1781 Gibron 
Decl. 4 FAIL 906 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer dn the eleventh book of the OdysseyX i^z Helen 
Williams Sk. Fr, Rep. 1. xviii. 999 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages. s88o E. KiaxB Garjield\% A'dense fog 
. .shrouded the lonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness. 
Hence Olaama'rlMiiUim, dense darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.); f CimiiM'rlaaii* v, irons. , to 
make totally dark. 

s6m I. Tavlor (Water P.) fibace of France Wks. tit. xrr 
Ded., The Leathean Den of obliuious Cimerianisme. zSag 
Blaekut. Mag, XVI. aos The awful Cimmerianism of the 
philologer and classical critic of the Edinburgh Review. 
s6eo TouRNBua Trans, Metamorpk, (1878) 187 This blacke 
Cymerianized night. 

Oimnel, obs. form of Sxmnbl. 

II OlmO’lUu -• next. Hence Obno’liaa a. 

1638 J. Rowland Moufsts Tkeat, Ins, 997 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good (for wasps* stings]. 1673 Evblvn 
Terra (1776) 8. tSts J. Thomson LnU Injiam, 6ox Cimo- 
lian chalk, or any light earth. 
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OttOUto (liiMUit). MAt. [C L. CimiSa 
(Or. (yi|)), • toft etith fonnd in the itlud 

of Cimolut, now Argentien: tee -it*.] A eery 
toft hvdront dlleate of alnmhu, white, my. or 
reddish, allied to fhller’t earth, 
itei ajel^hvik's Su. uSCimeUe earth (OmtHafHmifi, 
1*^*1 ^'7®*'**’ sell tt. sllje DeuBcHT^rem. 

y Ae xii. vca a) 405 Silicic acidi with a sinjele hiuw containing 
*0 ? .*•»• radical.. Example, 

b886 Erni MtH. 305 Cimolite is tough. 

Cinabar, -bar, -bre, -per, oU. ff. Cwnabab. 
Cinamom(e, -mon, obs. IT. CinkaxoNo ‘ 
Cinazioh(e : see Quinsky. 

Oinoater, var. of CiNQUAKTXBt Ods. 

Cinoh (sintjt sinj), sd. U. S, [ad. Sp. cifuAa 
girth, cingle ] The saddle-girth used in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

C. King Mountain, Sitrra Nev. vi. 119, I leaned 
down and felt of the cinch, to see if it had slipped. 1^4 
JoAQ. Miller Momorit 4- Rime 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. * 

Hence CtnoB v, to girth tightly ; also ^g, to * put 
the screw on 


1874 Sctihmr^t Mag, July 977 (Hopped A man is cinched 
■she IS hurt in a mining transaction (San Francisco localism). 
1884 JoA<^. Miller AUmorto 4- Rimt 56 The. .Californian 
sinched bis little mule till she grunted. b888 Bryce Amer. 
CommoHw. lll. 939 To use an expressive Californian 
phraM, capital, and e.specially accumulated capital, wher< 
ever it was found, was to be * cinched 

Cinobona (sinkJu'nil). Also ohinohona. 
[Named in 1742 by Linnaeus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 1638, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the nse of Peruvian bark, and in 1640 
brought a supply of it to Spain, whence it became 
known throughout Europe. On the ground that 
Linnaeus's form Cinchona was due to erroneous 


information, it has been proposed to alter it to 
Chinchona ; but the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this expedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with quina, which is Peruvian 
for ‘ bark ' : see however China 3 ] 

1 . A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant white or pink panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the bark. 

174a Linnasus Genera Plant, (ed. 9) 597 (In Pentandria 
monogynia). . loaz Cinchona, Quinijuina. 1786 in Pettigrew 
Life Lettsom (1817) 111. 22a, I have sent some of the hark 
of the Cinquona. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist Comm, 933 There 
are . . twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peruvian 
bark of commerce is derived. 1880 C Markham Peimv. 
Bark iii, In memory of the great service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of ChinchomLinineus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona. Unfortu- 
nately the peat botanist . . spelt the word Cinchona . . and 
Cinhona . .The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted. 

2 . The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark ; also the drug prepared from it. 

1800 Med, Jml, IV. i6z Active and important remedies; 
such as, hydrargyrum, cinchona, opium. 1803 Sir H. Daw 
in Phil, 7'ra*ts. XClll. 968 Very little tannin is found in 
cinchona, or in the other barks supposed to be possessed of 
febrifuge properties. b866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Cinckonay There 
are. .twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 
them yield commercial Cinchona. 

3 . attrib, and Comb, a. simple attrih, 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 905 The Cinchona forests. 
” '"vc/. Vll. i6g/i Ptopig. .has. .lonjj lived in the 

ntries. s8j8 R. Hocu Veget, Kingd, 403 The 

S enuine cinchona trees are confined exclusively to South 
imcrica. 2870 Pall Mall G. 96 Aug. 4 The cinchona plan- 
tations in the Madras Government gardens are most 
thriving. 

b. Comb., ns oinolLona-baTk,thc bark of several 
species of cinchona, of great medicinal value as n 
tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuit's Hark, 
Peruvian Bark, Quinquina, Oinohona-baaeB, 
alkaloids contained in Cmchona bark ; Cinohona- 
red, an amorphous dark reddish-brown substance, 
obtained from Cinchona bark. 

i8si A. T. Thomson Load. Disp. (i8i8) 595 Infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark. s88i Med, Temp, y'ntl, XLVIII. 176 
During convalescence red cinchona Dark strengthens 
sustains nerve power. 1888 30 June 916/1 That 

most priceless of barks, the * chinchona bark truly called 
by the Indians * quina-quina* , i.e. *hark of barks . 1875 

UBB Diet, Arts 1. 804 CinchotM Red, an amorphous dork 
reddish-brown substance, obtained from . . Peruvian bark. 

Hence Clnolio&aoaaiig a. Bet., 

belonging to the natural order Cinchonaeem of 
which Cinchona is the typical genus. Ol&ohoBal 
a, Bot,y epithet of Lindley's • alliance * of natural 
orders related to the Cinchonacem, 01 iio]u>*Bar 
BilBii, Chem,, a base CnHi^Na O obtained from 
cinchona. 01*BelioBato, a salt of cinchonlc acid. 

Cinchonine, CXnohoate 

k^nik) ti., of or pertaining to cinchona, as in Cin~ 
ehonie Cj, HmO,, obtained from cinchona; 


formerly applied to Qtrixie idd ; timekmic fwf •• 
cinchona red. qtxobiOniBliio, an 

alkaloid isomeric with cinchonine. Ctoehoni’dia, 
OtaehoTitBima, another of the cinchona bases, 
isomeric with dnehonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the pUne of polarixation of a 
ray of light to the left. 

itSs LlviNOStOMB Zambeei xxvil 563 Ther« arc several 
cinchonaceous trees also in the country. tB 66 Treae. Bot* 
1.^ 985/9 Cinchonaeeae . . A natural oitler . . characterhdng 
Undlcy*s oinchonal idliance. tSSi Nature No. 697. 93 


Convert, Cktm, xxviii. 985 Dnchonla. and qiunia. .are aba- 
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Acid, or, as it Is sometimes called, Cinchomc and Quin 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. ,*853 
Pasteur in Pkarmac, Jml. XIII. 374 when cinchonine., 
is subjected to the action of heat, ft becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with it, but possessing totally 
different characters. This new base 1 call etnckomicine. 


Roscob Elem, Chem, ^31 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and quioicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. s8s3 Pabteur in Pkarmme, 
Jml, XIII. 374 The other base, to which 1 give Uie name 
of einehonidme. 


Cinolioiline (fii'nkimdln). Chem, [f. Cinchona 
+ -1NH.] An organic alkaloid, C»Ha4 N| 0 , with 
febrifuge qualit&s, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

i8ss Good Study Med. II. 134 The French Chemists have 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind, 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former it the more 
powerful. 188s Gard, Chron, XVI. 687 Barks grown at 
low elevations contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those at high elevations. 

2 . Cinchonine group, the group of chemical sub- 
stances containing cinchonine, and the bases cin~ 
ehonicine and cinchonidine ssomtric with it, with 


their derivatives. 

1879 Watts Diet, Chem. VIII. 479. 

Hence 01 iiohoxiln*io Aoid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are oinoXo'BliUktON. 

^79 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 489 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid, .yields, .cinchoninic acid, etc. 

dnchoniani (Si-qkoniz'm). [f. CiNCHON-A-f 
-IBM.] The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

1857 T. Watson Leet, Prine. 4 Praet, Physic Ixxxvi. (L.\ 
The condition here called etnehonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of bussing or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 1874 H. Wood Thera/, 
(1^0) 61 The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Cmolioiiixx (si'i)k^n9i2\ v. [f. Cinchona 4- 
-izu.] To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 

1863 R. Burton II. 7 A prophylactic, .chinchon- 

ized wine. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi s8 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Oinohonlaod ppl, a , ; OLBoXoBlm'tloii sh, 

187s H. Wood 11879; Symptoms .. similar to 

those seen in cinchonization. 


Ci&ohonology (Siqk^p'ldd^i). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

.1884 New York Med, yml. 91 June 692 An historical re- 
view of the subject of ' cincbonology 

CinohoxiO'metl^. The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cinchona bark. 

1868 Rovlb & Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 51 z There 
are several rou|^ methods of Cinchonometry. 

Ginciimal (smsrnal), a, Bot. [f. L. cincinnus 
(see below) -i- -al.] Belonging to a cincinnus. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Cinclimate, a, noncc-wd. [f. L. cincinndtus 
having curled hair, f. cincinnus curl, ringlet.] 
Of hair : Curled, in ringlets, {affected^ 

1873 M. Collins So. Snekester IL vL 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
saries, etc. 

Glncinna'tian, a. nonee^wd. [f. the name of 
Cincinnaius, who was called fiom the plough to 
the Dictatorship.] Like that of Cincinnatus. 

181a Byron IVaita ii. note, Cincinnatian progress in agri- 
culture. 


II Cinoinnus (sinsinf^s). Bot. [Lat., curl, 
ringlet.] A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as In the forget-me-not. 

1847 Hbnfrey £lem, Bot. 81 This scorpioid cyme or 
cincinnus, 

11 Cinclix (sin klis). Zool PI. cinolideB (si-q- 
klidrz). [ad. Gr. atyaXis latticed gate.] One of 
the openings in the Undies of some sea-anemones, 
probably serving for emission of the thread-cells. 

s86i J. R. Greene Man. A aim. Kingd., Coelent, 135 Mr. 
Gosse . . gives the name of ' cinclides to these apertures. 
2869 Nicholson Zool. 101. 

Cinct (siqkt\ ppl. a. rare, fad. L. cinct^us pa. 
pplc. of cinggre to gird.] Girt, encircled, sur- 
rounded. (Construed as a participle ; cf. com- 


pact.) 

2438-50 tr. Higden (Roll8> 1 . 971 Alle Fraunce is cincte 
with thre nowbfe waters. 2840 Browhino Sordello vi. 450 
Thus girt With circumstance, next change beholds them 
cinct Quite otherwise. 2867 I^nge. Dante, Purgat. xxx. 31 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. 


f. eimt* ppU item of to gird ; too -OBI.J 

X. A gilding, onconipiMiig, or encimliiig ; en* 
closnio, eavirownont, oompM, ombiw JgMle . 

secular dnotura of OMludt^ jnidoa walU i8^ MatiVAMt 
Gen, Hist, Kerne I (1877) 5 The sovin hOfr war* . , united 
within the datura of a Rlngle wait . „ , 

tb. Spec, Citutun qf smrJi The girding on 
of a swor^ at a ceremony of lnve«titoi^ a 
dukedom or earldom. Oh, ^ ^ 

2587 Cmurchvabd Worth, Waiet <1878) 17 By ^etntu dt 
a sword, wa him annobla r^ia. sOm Holland Cmagnt a 
Brit, I. 049, sMy £. CHAMmtAVWt St, Gt, Mt, h iif, 
ill. (2743) *63 A Duke is at this day craaUd by Patent, 
andanuy by cincture of aword. 
f 2. concr. An enclosure, enclosed area. Oh, rare, 
sda? Drayton Shph, Serena (R.), Nor flower b lo sweat 
In tht s large cincture. 

8 . cencr. That which encircles or encompasses, 
a. s^c, A girdle or belt for the waist. (Mostly 
poetic, or in reference to ancient times,) 

[2595 Shaks. John IV. iii. xssiGloba ad.) Sea Cunturr.] 
2067 Milton P. L, ix. 1117 Th* American so girt With 
feathered Cincture, naked else and wilda. 1791 CoarfXa 
Iliad IV. 952 To draw the arrow from his oindtura. liis 
WoRnRw. White Doe vii. 57 Her drees A vast with woollah 
cincture tied, iflsg Cdl. Wissiian Bee, iii. 487 The alh and 
cincture which any minister could wear in a ehurch of 
London or Bristol 2870 Fasrar St, PauiitH$) 350 Au- 
gustus . . in the senM-nuoe cincture of a divinity. 

b. Arch. * The ring, list, or fillet at the top and 
bottom of a column, which divides the shaft from 
the capital and base * (Gwilt). 

Fhilups S.V,, In Building, the Cincture Is that part 
which makes the middle of the Baluster of the lonick 
Order. lygi Cmamrrrs Cycl., Cincture, or Ceinture, .The 
cincture is supposed to m an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi^ 
tive wooden oMumns, 


o. gen. Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, etc. ; an environment ; a sur- 
rounding border or belt. 

2725 tr. Pancirollue* Rerum Mem, I. iv. v. 165 fA] Dia- 
dem. .was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. i8«g Smxdlbv Occult Sc, 362 This 
gol(]en cincture (a wedamg-ringl. 1859 J. Heddbrwick 
Laye Mid, Age 81 O that her cincture were thy seeking 
arms. 188s A. B. Hose Kng, Caihedr, loM C, xis The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. 2878 Gladstone 
Svnehr, Homer xa At various points on the cincture of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

CillOtllM (si qktifii), V, [f. prec.] tram. To 
girdle, gird ; to encircle, encompass, surround. 

2792 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, 11.90 Twenty Prieste . . Cinc- 
ture with ephods. 2832 Praeert Mag. III. 182 The fire, 
whose bright etherial my Cinctures with immortality the 
soul 2891 Blackib Laye HighL BA., barren Country 
Cinctureo by the ocean grey. 1875 Lonop. Pandora i. 
Thus her lioir was cinctur^. 


Hence Olnoturad ppl, a,, girdled. 

1757 Gray Prop^. Poesy i\, a Their feather-clnctur*d chief. 
2792 CowrRR Ilieuly. xoiB His cinctured waist. 1841 W. 
Sfalding Itaiy 4> It. Isl, I, 33 Long cinctured robes* 
Cinder (siudoi), Forms: 1 tinder, aindor, 
■ynder, 5 syn-, oyndyr, oyndre, 5-6 Eyndre, 5*7 
■ynder, 6 aindjur, oindre, aynder, d-7 alnder, 8 
oynder, 6- cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, 0£. sinder {synder) scoria, slag of metal : 
corresp. to OHG. sintar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
mod.G. sinter^ ON. sindr (Sw. sinder. Da. sinner) 
all pointing to an OTeut. *sindro{m. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F. cendre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling cinder, 
and influenced the later sense ; cf. 


*2400 Bletck Bk. Admirmlty II. 180 Barils de cendres: 
(Z5/A e, Eng. transl. barell(it] of syndres.)] 

I. The refuse or dross thrown on from iron or 


other metals in the furnace ; scoria, slag, (Usually 
in sing.) Now techn. 

Forge-cinder, iron slag from a forge or bloomery. MitU 
cinder, the slog from the puddling furnaces of a rolling- 
mill 

A 800 Corpus Gloss. 1808 Scoria, sinder, a 2000 Voc, in 
Wr.-W(ilcker 900/24 Caries, putredo lignorum, net ferri, 
sindor. a 2200 Ibid. 336/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Trb- 
VI8A Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlv. (Tollem. MS.\ Synder is 
calde Scoria, and is be filbe of yren is clensid Mr fro in 
fyre. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 78 CVnayr of bu.f niythys fyre, 
caswna, 2846 Sir 1 '. Bsownu Pseud. Ep, ti. iii. 69 In Smiths 
cindera 1709 Hearnr Collect. II. >70 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean . . (of which our best Iron is mode) is . . the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Romans* time. sBoa 
Mcdi Jml. VIII. 31^ The experiment with finery cinder 
and charcoal. 2882 Raymond Mining dost.. Cinder, slag, 
jftg. 1423 Lydg. Pilp. ,SewU iv. xxiii. (1483) 69 Tho that 
ben fouoden fyne gol(l . . and tho that ben founden asshes 
and synder. 2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consider. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 496 * Oh,* he said . . ' if there's cinder in the iron, 
'tis because there was cinder in the pay.' 
b. (see quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet, Meek., Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 
moved in forging. 

2 . The residue of a combustible substance, es/, 
coal, after it has ceased to flame, and so also, after 
it has ceased to bum, 

a. An ember or piece of glowing coal, or similar 
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onraiinra. 


CIKDZB. 

snbitance, which has ceased to dame. (Now 
merged in b ) 

>535 CovKKDAi.« Tsm. xlvii. 14 Straws . . yf it be kindled 
witliWre . yet it gtueth no cyndere to wartne a man by. 
161 1 Spkku iiist. Gt. Brit, ix. xviii. <16^2) 897 The Synden 
of diewndons . . presently brake forth uito a more raging 
flame. <iei745 Swift <J.), If . . the fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Mod, A rcd*hot 
cinder fell out and bunted the carpet. 

b. esp. A small piece of coal from which the 
gaseous or volatile constitucDts have been burnt, 
but which retains much of the carbon, so that it is 
capable of further combustion without flame. 

15JO Talscb. 205 Cyndcrs of coles, brooe. sflyp Plot 
^taffonUh, iz686i 94 Supplying the furnace .. with the 
Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 
into the Ashes and gotten from them with a Seivei. 2709 
Stkklk Tatter No. 69 F 8 Einploj^cd in sifting Cinders. 
>773 JuiiNgoN ill Itoswell xxviii, So many bellows have 
blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by this time 
become a cinder. 1858 Carlylb Fredk.^ Gt. (1865) II. 
VII. V. 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there. 1867 W. 
W, Smyth ( oat iff CotU-mining a Coal cinders lia\e been 
found amid the ruing of several of the Roman stations. 

'I'C. pi. Coke. Obs, 

1703 Lend, Gat No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders. 

d. pt. Vaguely used ior: Residue of combustion; 
ashes. Stillso used dialectallv, though in ortlinary 
language ' cinders * are quite distinct from * ashes ' 
or the powdery incombustible residue. Aho 
C1400 Maunoxv. ix. 101 And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle faire apples . . but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he schall fynde with in hem coles and 
cyndres. Crxknb Euphues Censure to Phtlaut. Wks. 
(Grosart) VI. 102 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 
had smothered vp litle sparkes of forepassed afleciion. 1588 
Monday in Farr .S'. P, hlit. <>645) I. aa6 All thy pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe. r^88 Shaks Tit, A. it. iv. ^7. 
sggfl l>RAVTOH Heroic Ep. xxiii. 179 And from blackc Sin- 
ders, and rude heapes of Stones, Sliall gather tin the Mar- 
tyrs sacred bonea 1878 Moklby Byron Crit. Misc., Ser. 
1. 224 The fire, which yet smoulders with abundant life 
underneath the grey cindera 

■f 8 . pi. The * ashes ’ of a dead body after crema- 
tion or {transf,) decomposition ; (see Akh 4). 

A 1347 .SoRRKY jEncid IV. (R.), Is there no fayth Pre- 
■eru‘d to the cinders of Sichee ? 1377 tr. Bullinget^s Decades 
(159a) 2-]6 He would not haue so much os the very cinders 
to remaine of so wicked men. s6a6 Bacon Syha § 771 In 
the Coflin . . there was nothing to be seen but a little light 
Cinders about the sides. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
iii, 16 What virtue yet sleeps in this terra damnata and 
aged cinders. 

4 . Volcanic scoria. 

1794 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (tjjb) I. lot Tlie volcano ejected 
cinefera 17^ Sullivan I'dero Nat. 1 . 66 A stratum of 
cinders or ofjpumice stone. 1B36 Emerson Nature^ Lan. 
gumgt Wks. (Bohn) II. ips Like travellers using the cinders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs, 
t 6 . Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 

Act i E/it. c. 13 f 3 Grounds ..wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely^ to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England 1. xviii, The^ haie of our low medowes^ is .. 
fullof sandie cinder, which breedeth sundrie ditieases in our 
caltell. 164^ Blitu Eug, hnprov, Impr, (1653) 137 Which 
.. Lands were so gravelly of nature.. yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places turned to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casts forth of his Are, as the corruption of his Iren, 
Fire, & Coales congealed). 

6 . slan^. Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink. 

1873 Slang Dict.t Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to * take a soda with a cinder in it ^ 
The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor 

7. attrib. and Ctwib., at Hnder-heap, •mount \ 
cinder-ds'oppiug, -like adjs., etc. ; oinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum of cinders; spec, a qn.niryman’s 
name for a geological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle J*urbeck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shelU ; oinder-fall, * the inclined plane on 
which the melted slag from a blast-furnace 
descends ’ ; olnder-firame, a wire frame in front 
of the tubes of a locomotive engine, to prevent the 
escape of Ignited cinders ; oinder-gray a., ? ashen- 
gray ; oinder-notoh, * the hole through which 
cinder * or slag • is tapped from a furnace ’ (Ray- 
mond Mining Closs.^\ oinder-path, a footpath, 
or running - track, laid with cinders ; oinder- 
Pig. pic- iron made from ores with admixture of 
* cin<£er" or slag ; oindar-plate, the iron plate 
forming the front of a bloomery ; oinder-sabled 
ppl. a., blackened with cinders; oinder-aifter, a. 
one who sifts cinders (also /!g.) ; b. a contrivance 
for sifting dust or ashes from cinders; cinder- 
tap « cinder-notch ; olnder^tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring boiling water on cinders, ad- 
ministered to young children; oinder- wench, 
-woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. 

s88B T. Hardy H’otsex T*., The iMOond stranger, the man 
in '*cinder-gray *. iBu L'arlvlb Misc. (1837) IV. 361 
Riddled from the big, mstorical *cinder-heaps. XM Gas* 
coionb Flowers Wkn. 8^ Thus all in flames 1 *sinderUke 
consume. 1869 F.cho a Oct., For the puroose of conveying 
the cinder from the furnaces there is a nxed engine wnich 
draws it up an incline to the * *ciiidtr mount iMi Ray- 


mond Mining Gtou., *Cinder-tap» Cinder-notch, the bole 
through which cindiu is tapped from a furnace. 1883 
Harpeds Mag, Nov. 907/a St. Paul's School . . has . . a 
quarter-mile binder path. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/z Life .. 
isn't all Cinder-path, Charlie i8ia H. & J. Smith Rej, 
Addr, XV, 11873! 142 She ..opes the door with *ctnder- 
sabled hands. 1876 Spurgeon Commenting 8 Gill was a 
^cinder-sifter among the Tiirguins, the Talmiids, etc. 1884 
Health Exktb. Caial. 71/a Acting as a *Tidy Betty* with 
Cinder-sifter. ^ 171s Arbuthnot John Bull 3a She • . 
went abroad like a *cynder-wench x^fth Lona, Mag. Oct. 
546 Slie. .envies every cinder-wench she meets. (6. . Ese, 
Satire To find it out's the ^cinder-woman's trade. 

Cinder (si ndai , v. Also 5 aoin-. [f. prec.] 
trans. To hum to a cinder, reduce to cinders. 
Also^^. Hence Cindered, Cindering fpl. adjs, 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xii. This ciiie Snulde into 
sciiidred asshes tourned be. xpgfj NoRrii tr. Gueuara's 
Dtall Pr. 86 b, His grsued g^st and ctndred moulde. 
L 1575 Ga-scoiune Fruites It'^arre xvi, Where sword and 
cm Jring flame ^nsume. ite8 Fei.tham Resolves 1. xxxvL 
(IL ), Untold griefs choak, cynder the heart. 1846 Pruwktt 
/fischylus* Prometh. Bound His brawny force All thun- 
der-scathed and cindered. s^E. Garrett Crust 4- Cake 
xxxvi. <18711 447 Burnt up. .like a cindered bannock. 

Cmdereila. Name of the heroine of a w^ell- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusively to a 
cinder-woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also, ( ■■ Cin- 
derella dance) an early dancing party where the 
guests aie invited until twelve o :lock only. Oln- 
doTO'llajdilp. nonce-wd, 
i88r .Society 14 Oct 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion * Cinderellns'. x^\ Standard 8 luii. 5/2 The ‘Cin- 
derella dance ' is much aUected. 1876 Miss Hkaddon Dead 
Mens Shoes^ 1 . i. 9 Her Cinderclla-ship never brought her 
so low as this. 

Cinderong (simdoras), a. rare. Also cin- 
drous. [f. Cinder jA + -ou8 ,J -=Cjnd£rt i. 

1607 SvL VKSTF.R ^<Tr/as II IV li, MrtaU. of a certain 
sharp and ciiidrous humor, 1843 £. Waheurtos Crescent 
4- Cross 1 . 107 (cindrous). 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 75 
With a cinderous smell. 

CUndery (Pi’nd3ri>. a. [f. Cinder .d>. + -t^.] 

1 . Of the nuture or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cinders. 

Golding Oind's Met. 1. (1593^ la The roofc . . with 
cindrie mosse was almost over-growne. 1800 Hukdis kav. 
i Hinge qy A sear’d and cindery spot. 1823 J. Hadcock 
Dom. Amusem. 104 Lead • in the form of a black cindery 
precipitate. 1833 Lybll Princ. GcoL 1 1 1 . 187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter. 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt out. 

1878 SvMONos Sonn. M. Angelo xlvi, Within an old man's 
cindery breast. 

2 . Begrimed with cinders. 

1848 Dickens Domlnyyj^ Mr.Toodle, cindery and swart, 
was refreshing himself with tea. 

Olndery (si’ndaiD, sb. mnee-wd. A repository 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. 

1863 Sala Capt, Dangerous I. viii. 220 , 1 remained under 
cha^e of Cicelcy of the Cindery. 

t CinefEl'OtioiI. Obs. [ad. med.L. cinefactidn- 
em (cf. cinefaci-us in Luoetius), f. cinis, ciner- 
ashes + f actio making.^ Reduction to ashes ; in- 
cineration ; concr. a thing incinerated. 

z6xa Woodall Surg, Wki. <165)) 268 Cincfaction is 
ignition converting Vegetables and Animals by a very ve- 
hement heat into Cineres. 1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 
69 Cinefaction is most competent to combustion. i8asT. Mit- 
chell A ristopk. II. 202 Bake me And make me A cinefaction. 
t Cinefy, v, rare-^ ®. ff. L. type * cineficd-re!\ 

xhA Blount Glossogr,, Cinefy, to bruig to ashes. 

dneinatio, .al, var. of Kinematic, -al. 

1883 Aihenetum ^ Mar. 281/3 Kinematics, or, as it used to 
lie called, cinematics, the name having . . been translated 
from the French cinimaiique, is the geometry of motion, 

€^ench3ma(8ine’qkiixi&i. Hot, Alsoolnen- 
ohym. [f. tir. Ktr-eXv to move + infusion, 

after parenchyma, etc ] Laticiferoua tissue ; tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. 

1833 Lindley A/’/. 11848) j. 2z Laticiferou.** tis^me, 
or (Jinenchym. 1876 Encyi 1 . Brit. (ed. 9 ) IV. 87/2 The latex 
exhibits movements which have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue by some authors. 
Hence Oinonohy'inaton* (-ki'm&tos', a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. 

1833 Lindlkv Inirod. Bot. ^1848) II. 331 The dnenchy- 
matouR vessels, in which, .cyclohis goes oh. 
OiBerueoW (siu^r^i'Jas), a. [f. Is. cinerdee-us 
ashy + -0U8.] Of the nature or colour of ashes. 

1864 Wrbstrr cites Martyn. 1866 Treat. Dot,, Cinem- 
ceous, ash-greyish. 

Cineraria (,sincre-**ria). Bot. ri. -as. [mod. 
Lat., fern, of L. cinerdrius pertaining to ashes, f. 
cifur-em ashes. So named from the ash-coloured 
down on the leaves.] A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Senecio), mostly natives 
of South Africa, with blue or purple flowers, but 
assuming very various colours under cultivation. 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 

SS97GBRARDB HerbeU 11. xxviiL ( 1633) a8z Cineraria, or ash 
coloured St. James Wort. 1664 Evelyn Kal Hort, (1799) 
227 [Plants] not perishing but inexcessive colds, .r/nrmrfyn, 
etc. [1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet. led. 3) s.v. ^acohtea, faco- 
bma Africana. .African SbrabW Ragwort, with cut LmvM, 
and the under Part of an Ash ^lour.1 i8fl8 Gi xnny 6'andi 
Every-day Bk, 974/1 CinerariaH will not bear the frost. 
1871 2^ aih News 22 Mar., The Great Western Station, .it 
smothered in azaleas, comelUae, cineraruu, and UIogs. 


II Clsararlll]|| (sm£r^‘rilhn}. [Lat, In 8ame 
sense; see next, and -abivm.] A place for de» 
positing the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

z88o 7 W«r 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium . . a Cinerarium ia to be erected. 
Ciaeraxy (si-n^r&ri), a. [ad. L. anerdri-us 
pertaining to ashes. Cf. F. cineraire.'] Of or per* 
taining to ashes. Cinerary urn, vase : a sepul- 
chral um used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1750 Pkil. Trans, XLVII. X07 One of those cinemry 
urns. 18^7 Birch Anc. Pott^ (1858) II. 225 Larger urns, 
some for cinerary purposea s8l0 Huwf.lls Vndisc. Ceuntry 
i. 6 There are cinerary asMociotions with Are placea 

Clneration (Brndtri-Jan). rare-^. [f. L. type 
*cincrd-re, cimrd-tus to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter occurs in med.L. (Du Cange). In mod. 
F. cineration. See -ation.] Reduction to 
ashes. 

170B-15 Kbrrey, Cinefaction or Cineration. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Cineration, m chymistry, the reduction of wood, 
or any other combustible matter, into ashe.s, by means of fire. 
. .'I'his, others call cinefaction. xj^ Johnson, CiueratioH, 
the reduction of any thing by nre to ashes. A term or 
cln'misiry. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

Cm^ratcr (si‘n6i^>tdj). [agent-noun f. L. type 
cinerdre : see prec.] A furnace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. ^ 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kntnvl. IV. 147 A pentagonal cinerator 
for the Use of Hindus and the otner Hindu castes. 

Cinereal (sinDTi&l), a. [f. as next -t- -AL.] 

tl. =• Cinerary. Oln.rare. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. ill. 105 A cinereal urn. 

2 . •=ClNiatKOUS. 

rs878 Oxf. Bible Helps 95 Cinereal crows. 

Cinereous a. [l. L. cinerc-us ash- 

col ouied (f ciner-em ashes) + -ous.] 

1 . Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, ashen-gray; spec. 
in names of birds having ash-coloured featlicrs, as 
the cinereous crow, cinereous eagle, etc. 

x 66 s Lovell Hist. Anint. 4- Min. Iiitrod., [The] partrig, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damuscen. X7M 
Pennant Penguins in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 02 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 1796 Morse A tner. 
Geog. I. 14a Cinereous crown . . brave the severest winter. 
18x3 Binoley Anim. Btog. (ed. 4) II. 71 The great or cine- 
reous shrike. 1863 Gosse Land 4- Sea ^1874; 14. 

2 . Of the nature of ashes. 

1811 Pinkerton Peirat, II. 4^5 Round cinereous bodies. 
i8ji Caklvlk Sart, Res. iii. vii. She must flrst burn-out, 
and He as a dead cinereous heap. 

* 1 | catackr. ? Baked to a cinder, over-cooked. 

X807 Edin. Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguiueous partiality 
had given way to a taste fur cinereous, .meats. 

Cinevesoent isinere sent), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. cinerescent-em pres. pple. of cinerescifre to turn 
to ashes.] Inclining to ash-colour ; grayish. 

1880 in WEB8TBR Snpp. 

CinsritiolUI (sineri’Jos\ a. Also 7 -olouo. 
[f. L. cimrici us, -iius ashy, like ashes + -ors.] 

1 . Ash-coloured, oshen-gray ; in Anal, used of 
the * gray-matter* of the ^-ain and spinal cord. 

1686 in Phil. Trans. XVI. 930 Very little of the cincritiouR 
Colour to be seen. 1697 Ibid. XIX. 534 Whether ] did dis- 
tinguish the CinericiouR and Medullary Substances. X79X 
Pearson in Phil. 'Prans. LXXXI. 353 A light grey or cineri- 
tiouR heavy powder. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 35 A medullary 
nucleus .. enveloped by the giey or cineritious matter. 

2 . Of the nature of ashes or cinders. 


X 73 a P. Drlany Resfelatfon 11 . 9j6 (R.) Broken and burnt 
rocks, ruins of buildings, and cineritious earth. 1781 Misc. 
in Ann. Reg. 172/1 The soil of the plain is cineritious. 1803 
G. S. Faber Cabiri II. 389 No cineritious remains are 
visible, .and. .there are no marks of cremation in the cave, 
i^x FreuePs Mag. III. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

CixienileiiX (sine'iir/l^nl), a. rare-^. [f. L. 
cimr-eni ashes ; cf. pulverulent. \ * Full of ashes * 


(J.), of the texture of ashes. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Cinerulent {cinerulentusX full of 
ashes. [Hence in Bailey, JuhnsoN, and mod. Diets.] 
Cinfoly, obs. form of CmavEFopi. 

Oinnlasa (sii^gal/z), a. and $b. Forms; 7 
Gingola. Blngale, 8 Cinglass. [f. Skr. Sihhalam 


Ceylon, sihhalds people of Ceylon ; in Tamil 
fihgaia»‘\ adj. Of Ceylon, sb. A native of Ceylon ; 
the language of Ceylon. 

16x3 Purchar Pi/gr. I. v. xvii. 460 The Singales or Natiyq 
Inhabitants, /bid., The Cingalas are very cunning Arti- 
ficers in all raettalls. x^ Collect. Voy. (Churchill) I L 698/2 
li^Q Cingaleses . hid themselves, xm French 

in i^ia 1. 97 Some native Cingalese in Dutch pay. 

C3ui|[l6 (sig‘g*l). p'orms: 5 ayngle, aengle, 6 
songle, single, 7 - olngle. [a. OF. angle ( 1 1 th c.), 
senpde (12th c.) ; in mud.F. sangle :»L. cingulum 
girdle,] A girdle; anyU|ing that girds or sur- 
rounds ; a girth, a belt 

C14M Lydu. Bockas iv. vi. (1554) 104 a, Tliis tirant de- 
ceitmble, Gaue him another syngle, made of wul. 1483 
Caxton GoM. Leg. 419/x I'he senglys or iprrthea of the 
hors. XS80, Hollybano Treat. Fr. Tong, rne tangle, a 
sengle or girth. itoS-xs Kbrrkv, Cingle, a Girth for a 
Horae. [Hence in Bailby, Johnson, and mod. Diets.) 
1867 Smyth Sa/MPs fPbrd-bh., Cingle (from eir-cingU). 
A mU worn by Mamen. 


t Oiaglisitf, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. possible 

vb. CiMQLE, C prec.] Girdling, tight -lacing. 
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unrounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals, d. ZooL The transverse series of 
bony bonds in the armour of the armadillo, e. 
The cliUllum or band of higher>coloured rings in 
the body of earthworms. 

1847 CRAiOf Cingulumt in Zoology, a term applied to the 
neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. iSg6-8 W. Claoic Van <Ur Hcfvtn'i 
Zoot. 1 . s3x CUtellum orcmgulum, a tumid fleshy glandular 
sone. sSya Mivart Elem, Anat. 964 A * band*^ of denml 
substance (termed the cinmilum) may surround the tooth. 
1877 Couaa Fur Anim. viH 905 A simple conical cusp, two- 
rooted, with . . a well-marked cingulum, Huxley A nat» 

Jtuti. An. V. aax Cingulum or clitellum. 

Cinioke, obs. form of Ctnio. 

II Olniphes, sb. pL Obs, Also oinifea. A word 
taken over from the Vulpate [repr. Gr. axvf^cr, 
pi. of cTKvbp^ of the LXX.J, where it is applied to 
the insects which constituted the third plague of 
Egypt {Exod, viii. 17) ; variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

4SS971 Jewel On Jo^ua vi. s-3. 980 The Ciniphes were 
but little, yet they are reckoned among the great plagues of 
God. ifop Biele (Douay) Pt. civ. 31 And the ciiiifes in al 
their coastea 1^ Blount Ciniph,9k gnat. s66a 

Stillinofl. Orig . Sacr , 11. x . f 10 (ed. 3 ) 958 In turning the 
dust into ciniphes [ v . r . Ciphinies] (wuen we render TiceX 
[Bailey has 'emmhes'.] 

Gimt, obs. form of Zeigth. 

Cink(e, -foil, obs. form of Cinque, -foil. 
Ciimabar (si-n&baj\ Forms: 4 oynoper, 5 
oenopere, oynabare, 0-7 oinaper, 6 8 oinoper, 
7 oinnambre, ainaper, nyiiaper, alnopre, oina- 
bar, ainabar, oinabre, oynnabar, 7 8 olnnaber, 
7-9 oinabar, 7- cinnabar, [ad. OF. cinabre or 
L. cinnabaris, ad. Gr. KivpAfiapi, a word of oriental 
origin : cf. Pers. tanji/rah in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. zinober,)] 

1 . The red or crystalline form of mercuric sul- 
phide (Hg" S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rnombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 
tine lustre, the most important ore of mercury. 

Hepatic cinnabar : a variety of native cinnabar of a liver- 
brown colour. 

411597 Hakluvt Voy. TI. 929 Great quantitieofmiicksdlver 
and Cinaper. s6so B. Jonson Aich, 1. iiL (t6x6) 616 You 
shall deale much, with mineralls . . argatie, alkaly, Cinoper, 
idia Woodall Surf, Mate Wlu. (1653) 997 Sinabar . . is a 
deadly medicine made half of quick-silver, and half of 
Brimstone by Art of fire. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vL (1643) 994 
Cinoper . . otherwise called vermilion. 1885 Boyle Salub. 
Air 64 Cinnabo^ which is the Ore of Quicksilver. 1717 
Bradley Fanr. Diet, s. v. BeaaarStane^ Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome 
lll.xlvii. 398 The cinnabar or suipnurct of quicksilver, of 
the famous mines of Almaden. Watts Diet. Ckem. 

III. 919 Mercuric Sulphide .. exists both amorphous and 
crystallised ; in the former state it is black ; in the latter, it 
has a fine red colour and constitutes the well-known pig- 
ment called cinnabar or Vermillion. 

2 . The same used as a pigment ; Vermtlton. 

138a Wyclif Jer. xxii. 14 [Hefmaketh cedre couples, and 

peynteth with cynoper [1388 with reed colour], ri^ao 
Pallad. on Hush. xii. 1x8 Write oute whate the list with 
cynabare. x688 K. Holme Armoury \. x^ The colors., 
swarvy red, synaper, or lake color. 1784 J Barry Led, 
Art VI. (1848) 2x3 Blue, white, and black, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. s8xa Davy Ckem, 
Philos. 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion, 
t b. transf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 
16x6 Drumm. of Hawtii. Sonn. xxvi. From th' orient bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies. Heavenly ctnabre. 

8. CinnaAar of antimony', * name for sulphuret of 
antimony, which was formed during an old process 
for making butter of antimony, in which mercury 
was used * {Syd, Soc, Lex.\ 

1674 R. Godfrey /q/, 4 Ab. Physic 99 To work he went on 
Gold and Mercuiw . . conjoyn'd them with Antimony . . and 
firmly resolv'd, afur he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold. 175Z Chambers Cycl, av. Cin- 
nabar <if Antimony t a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude antimony, sublimed. 

t 4 . Dragon’s blood; properly the red resinous 
juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 
of Dragon’s and Elephant's blood. In this sense 
nsually in the Latin form. Ohs, 

1398 Teevisa Barth, De P, R, xix. xxvii. (149O 87^ 1599 
Hakluyt l^oy, 11 . 11. 331 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaria z6oz Holland Pliny 
11 . 533 Cinnambre, which is the mixed bloud of their fel 
dragons and mighty elephanta 1607 Topbrll Serpents 
(1653) 6x3 His and their bloud is mingled both together, 
whereof the Ancients made their Cinnabaiia 
5 . attrib. Vermilion-coloured ; deep red or scarlet 
So in comb, os cinnabar-rod, 

1807 T. Thomson Cham, (ed. 3) II. zyt A precipitate ofa 


dark dnaaW eoloar. 1884SAIA in Dmify Tel 14 Dea, Of 
a dingy dnnahar tint iHk Garden 93 Dec. 553/k Lip 
white, with a cinnabsr botch on the disc. 

6. OlimabAT snoUt, collectors’ name of Ce/Zi- 
morpha Jacobma^ a British moth. 

Oumabano (shi&bse'rik), a, [£ piee.-h-ic.] 
»next. 

Giaambuia# (simkbardin, -in), a, [f, asprec. 

-IME. Cf F. cinabarin, formerly cinabrin 'red, 
roddie (as Vermillion)* Cotn.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertainingto, cinnabar. 

Boyle Sedub, Air ii The Soil containing these dn- 
nabarine veina 1913 Speencnell in y'r«Ms. XXVUl. 
138 Cinnabarine MMidnes were successfully applied, ztha 
Huxham ibid, XLVlll. 845 The cinnabarine preparation* 

t CiaaabeVOUf e. Obs, ran—^, [C B8 prec. 
4 * -OUH.] Of or pertaining to cinnabar. 

1658 J. Rowland MotifePe Theat, Ine, z 197 Those places 
are ofaCinnaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red. 
t Omna^brlan, E. Obs. rare^K [Cf. Cinna- 
barine.] Cinnabar-coloured. 

rz6d8 Sir T. Browne H'orhs (tbSo) III. 508 Fine ebna- 
brtan tips of the wbgs. 

Ci*iuiaiiiate. Chem, [f L.. ctPtnatti-tem cinna- 
mon -h - ate.] A salt of cinnamic acid. Olmnamal 

Cinnamic aldehyde. So Oinaa'maXa — • bensyl- 
cinnamate C^HyOs.CtHt, a constituent of Peru 
and Tolu balsams, etc., ciystallizing in shining 
prisms. Oi'anaanoao, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
Cg H*, or C* Hj-Cj Hg {Ethenyl-benzene, phenyU 
et/iene), a very mobile and volatile colourless oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mic acid, storax, or the resin of Peru balsam ; also 
called Oianamol, and Styrol, Oinnaawa'nyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed from cinnamic 
aldehyde, as cinnamenylacpyliCt cinnamenylangclic, 
Oisma'inio, of or pertaining to dnnamon, as in 
Cinnamic acid^ C* II, O,, or C* Cj Hj O . OH 
{phcnylacrylic acid\ a monatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil ; cinna- 
mic aldchide C* OH, cinnamic alcohol (i, Hio O 
etc. 01‘niiamide, the amide of ciunamyl C» Ht 
O . H, N, a white crystalline substance. 01 ‘aiia- 
azyl, the aromatic monatomic radical, C| H^ O', of 
cinnamic acid, etc. 

1838 T. Thomson Cfum. Org. Bodies 45 The dnnamate 
of Silver. 1^ Harlky Mat. Med. 158 The cinnamates 
are monoba&ic. 1873 Watts Fawnes* Ckem. 771 Cinnamene 
is a very mobib colourless oil. tSfio Roscoe Biem. Chem, 
430 It oxidizes first to ciunamyl aldehyde and then to cin- 
namic acid. z88s Nature XXIV. 939 Bertagnini, in 1856 
. . obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oU of bitter 
almonds. 1869 Roscoe EUm, Chem, 4x9 Styrol, or Cin- 
namol, is found in liquid storax. 1838 T. Thomson Chem, 
Org, Bodies 44 The base of emnamonxe acid, to which they 
have given the name of cinnamoyl. 1876 Uaelby Mat. 
Med. 457 Oil of cinnamon is composed of dnnamyl hydride. 
Cinnambre, obs. form of Cinnabar. 
Clnnamite (si namdt). Min, [f. Cinkax-on 
+ -iTE,] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

1814 Allen Min. Nomen. Z9. 

C^lUUnOHieoiUi, e. rare, [f. L. type ^cin- 
nambme-us 4- -OVS.2 Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature or cmality of cinnamon. 

1853-80 ui Mayne Exp. Lex, 

CinnamOTlLio, e. [f. L. einnamdm-um (see 
next) + -10.] Of cinnamon; in ^Cinnahic. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 178/3 When oil of cinnamon is 
expom to oxygen gas. .the result is the cinnaroomic acid. 

Cinnamon (si-nimon). Forms: 5 synamomCe, 
oynamone, 5>6sinamome,oynamTi2n,5-7 oyn»- 
mome, 6 oiiiamoxn(e, olnnamum, olno-, oyno- 
mome, sinamon, (Hynemond, -mont), 6-7 
oynamom, syn-, cynomon, 6-8 olnamon, 7 
oinnamom, -mun, (-mond, oynament, oina-, 
synamond), 7- oinnamon. [a. F. cinnantome, 
also in l6th c. cinamonde, ad. L. cinnambm-um, 
a. Gr. tcivvapwfiov. There was also a later Gr. 
KivpaiJLoy, whence L. cinnamon, cinnamum, to 
which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. The Gr. was of Semitic origin «Heb. 
qinndmbn, cinnamon.] 

1 . The inner bark ox an East Indian tree (see a), 
dried in the sun, in rolls or 'quills’, and us^ as a 
spice. It is of a characteristic yellowish brown 
colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 
a carminative and restorative. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas vii. ix. (1554) 174 a, Sinamome, frank- 
ennence withal, a 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 133 m 
Bahees Bk. (x866> xa6 Looke your stikkes of synamome 
be thyn. 1535 Covf.rdale Prov, vU. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 
Cynamom. — Ecclus. xxiv. 15 As y” Cynamon and Balme, 
that hath so good a aauoure. ii^i TuBMEa Herbal i, (Z568) 
F j a, The smell of them is like cinnamum. 2555 b W. U. 
Turnee Select, Ree. Oxford 337 Item, for aynemond. . vj<f. 
1571 Will* 4 Inv. N. C (tSiO 1 . 364, lib. of synemont vjr. 
ten CoOAM tr. Pintd* Iran, xxxiv. (1663) 137 Cbna- 
mom, pepper, cardamone. 1664 Pefvs Diary HI. 1 
Take . . m Craament, of Nutmegg. of each halfe an ounce. 
1830 Sir t. Herschel Stud. Nat, Phil. 83 If the nose be 
held while we are eating ebnamoo, we shall perceive no 


dlilhf^beto^bs of a desl dtavlqg; 

cSiieA PWi^addkba fh It sounds to says^ 

diwanonhasreSflyitotaiMSssIL ItotoiiJy aiiineB* Med 
Seasoned with gronud ctnnanioa. 

fb- As a term endearment Ohs, rare, 
e sapf Cnavcbs MilhtPe T0 513 My Ikyrs biyd, my swets 
cynamome (v.r. cynamonc), 

o. Wliite ObuManoxi : the inner btrk of CaH’- 
slid alba ; see Canella 9. 

1751 Chambers Cyd, e. v. CBmamen, While Cinnamon, 
which some call. .Winter's bark, from the person'e name 
who first bmught it bto England. 

2. The tree wWch yields this bark, Cmnamomum 
zeylanicum, N. O. lAturaciaci. Also applied to 
other trees, allied to, or in some way resembling 
the true cinnamon ; esp. Bnatned O., the CAeeu, 
C. Cassia ; Blaok O., the West Indian jPimenta 
acris ; Moustailii O., Cinnamodendron carlUammi 
Wild Oinnamon, Canella aiba and Myrcia acris^ 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, A*, xvii. xxvi. (1495) 619 A 
shrubbe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia.. and byght 
Cynamuin. 1553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind, lArb.) 8 A gfuat 
wood of Precious trees, some of Cinomoniie and Cass i a. 
ifi8s R. Knox Hist, Ceylon t6 The third Tree, wftdch is the 
Cinnamon. 1789 Saunders in Phil. Tram, LXXIX. 8 a 
Two species of the T.Aurus of XJntusus } one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon. s8M R. Hooo Fugx/, 
Kingd. 359 Mvrda acris . . called b Jamaioa Wild Cinna- 
mon or Wild Clove. . The leaves have a sweet aromatic smell 
resemblbg thsz of dnnamon. 

8 . attrib, and as adj. Cinnamon-coloured. 
z88$ Load. Cau, No. aot7/6 A Close-bodied Coat of Cba- 
mon colour. 1778 Withering Bet, Arremgem, (1798) IV. 
944 Pileus dnnamon. (844*87 O, Biro l/rin, Xfepeeite 
(ed. 5) 183 A well-marked, .dnnamon tint. 1888 Rovus ^ 
A Headland Mat. Med. (ed. «) 6x4 The colour of the hark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually called a Cinnamon colour. 
1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rate 1 . $$ Cochins, iixuflled 
in . . dnnamon feathers. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., as cimtamon~bark, -plan/, 
-tree ; -eater (see quot.) ; -pcnvder\ -like adj, ; also 
with names of colours, as cinnamOH'brown, -red, 
-yellow ; cinnamon-coloured adj. (see 3) ; cdima- 
mon apple, an early variety of apple ; also a fruit 
of Surinam ; oinnamon fly, a fly used in angling ; 
oinnamon- oil, or oil of cinnamon, a sweet aro- 
matic >eUuw oil obtained from cinnamon-bark, 
cassia-bark, etc., consisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; t oinnamon-plum, a variety of plum ; 
oinnamon root, Gerarda name for the Plough- 
man's Spikenard {Inula Coftyza)*, t oinnamon 
rose, a species of rose \^Il. cinnarnomca) ; oinna* 
mon-sedge, the Sweet Rush, Acorus Calamus 
(Britten & Holland) ; oinnamon-stone, a name 
given to various brown and yellow kinds of garnet, 
esp, to a cinnamon-coloured variety from Ceylon ; 
cinnamon-suet (see quot.) ; oinnamon- water, 
an aromatic beverage prepared from cinnamon. 

1684 Evelyn AW, (1799) vto July. ■ Fruitn in Prime 
..^Cinnamon Apple. 1996 Strdman Surinam 11 . xxvii. 
3Z9 A kind of fruit called in Surinam pomme de eanelle, or 
cinnamon -apple. z8ii A. T. Thombon Lend, Disp. (t8iB> 
994 *Cinnamon bark U aRtringent,wrdial, and tonic. 1797 
Bewick ^ftV. J9itWT(i847) 1. x8 The back and covertfl of 
the wings are bright * cinnamon brown, spotled with black. 
1879 Trial R. Langhem 56 He was in a ''Cinamon-coloured 
Suit. i8a8 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1 . 57 Fur gray brown 
above! cinnamon<oloured below, xtm Scukochser in 
Phil. Trane, XXXVI. 105 A certain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
Tree, they call *Cinnamon-eater9. 1867 F. Francii Angling 
vi. (x88o) 935 The ^Cinnamon, .fly is one . . of the Phryga^ 
nidm, 1868 Rovlr & Headland Mat. Med, (ed. «) 6x7 All 
sorts of *cinnamon-lIke plants. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, 
Bodies 43 Two varieties of oil or cinnamon occur in com- 
merce. 1873 Watts Fovmes* Chem. 818 Cinnamic Acid is 
also produced by oxidation of *dnnamon-oil. 1884 Evelyn 
Kal, Hort, (1799) axo Fruits in Prime . . *Cinnaroon-Plum. 
188a Garden 15 Apr. 946/3 Flowers . . spotted with *cbna- 
mon-red. 1597 Gsiaed Herbal (BrAK. & Holl.), In English 
it [Inula Cbnyza] may be called the "cinamom-roote. 1884 
Evelyn AW. Hort, (1739) 908 June . . Flowers in Prime .* 
Selder, and *C^ynomon Roses, z^ Sfenser Skeph. Cal 
Fek z 36 The mouldie mosse. .My 'fSinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 1805 Jameson Min, ll. 537 One new species .. 
denominated ^cinnamon stone. z868 Dana Min. 266 Cin- 
namon-stone . . included a cinnamon -coloured variety [of 

S arnet] from Ceylon. s86B Roylu & Hbadland MfU. Med. 

13 From the ripe fhaits a fatty substance called ^cinnamon 
suet is express^ ^>440 Promp. Parv. 78 *Cyiuimum 
tre, sinamus. 1779 Forrest P’oy. N, Guinea 338 A wild 
cinnamon tree, growing upon the coast of Malabar, zles 
Vey, Subst. Feed 344 The cinnamon-tree attabs to the 
height of twenty feet. Z589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 
Give him some *cinamom water, his conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke. 1634 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtom 
(z86o) Introd. 63 To a woman a dayes dioBtillbg clnamon 
water 00 00 06. 1700 Comchkvr Way q( World 1. vii, Bring 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 
Ci*ll]iaillOlied,/tx.//Zr. Spiced, flavoured, etc. 
with cinnamon. 

a X844 Deckford. (Fitzedward HalL) 

duamonio (sinfimp-nik), a, [f. as prec. 4- 
-icj Of or resembling cinnamon ; in Chem, 
■bCinnamohio, ClNNAMia 

Thomson Ckem, Org, Bodies 44 Oxygen gan is 
rapidly absorbed by oil of dnnamon. .and anacidM formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna- 
monic acid. s888 Rovle ft Headland Mat, Med, 615 
lu grateful arooia and spicy dnnamonic taste. 
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Cinnyl Csi nil). Chem, [f. CiNN(AVOZr -f - tl.] 
The radical, C, of OliiBrUo (- Cinnamic) 

aloohoL 

1879 Watth Chim. 1 . 999 Cinnylic alcohol foraiM 
beautiful Kilkv needlea, having a awreet taste and an agree* 
able odour of hyacinths. 

Cinomome, obs. form of Cinnamon, 

Clnoper, obs. form of Ci^nabab. 

Cinople, var. of Simoi^le, Ofis 
CinoBure : see Ctnobubs. 

Cinq : see Cinqi’B. 

Cin^uain (hi^k^i-n). rare. [a. F. cinqitain 
collecuon of five, stanza of five lines, f. cinq five. 
Cf. Qimtbain.] a collection or company of five. 

a. AHL (See quot.) Obs, 

1711 Military ^ Sta Diet,., Cin^uatM, an ancient Order of 
Battle, to draw up 5 Battalions, so that they may make 
three Lines, a Van, Main Body, and Body of Reserve. 

b. A Stanza of five lines. 

t88a J Payns i<»i Ats . II. aoj One of Sher Kan’s boon- 
companions. .reciting the following cinquains. 

t CinqUBAgle, cixikailgle. Obs. [{.F.cinq 
five'hANaLB.] Apentagon. Hence Cinqnoiigled, a. 

IMI RacoBOK Patkw, Kn^l. 1, Defin., Figures of .v. 
syJes, other v. comers, which we may call cinkangles, 
who^>e sydes partlye are all equall as in A. and those are 
counted ruled cinkeai^les. 1557 Rrcordb IVAt/si. C iij, IVi- 
angiilare, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. ig^ Ivs 
b-oril/, 6 Neither is the cynquoangle to be chosen 

t CiinqiiaAter. Obs. Also 'j ainoaunter, 
ainkaatar, olnque-oater, oinque-and-quater, 8 
oinoater, olnquater. [app. f. K. cinquants fifty; 
but in certain uses, it seems to have been associated 
with cinque at dice.] 

1 . A man of fifty ; an old stager. 

1611 CoTCiR., Rocard. a hoarse mouldichaps, an ouer- 
worne sincaunter, one that can neither whinnie, nor wag 
the taile. a 1614 Bi>. M. Smith Semt. (x6ja) 158 This is a 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. 1875 
Cotton Butleiqut upon Burl. 173 (D.) *1 ake pi^, prithee, 
Upon a poor old Cinque and Quater, Had paid fur playing 
the Creator. 1711-1800 Uailky, Cituatcr^ Cinquater, a 
Man aged Fifty Years 

2 . (See quot.) 

i6iy Collins D^. Bp. Ely 11. x. 410 He would coniiire 
you into a boote, 01 into a bcnch^hole for your labour, like 
a sawey Sinckanter. a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xix. Wks. 
IX. S15 One Volanerius an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion by profession. 

Cinquei cinq (siqk). Forms : 3-7 sink, oink, 
4-5 oynk, 4-7 ainke, 5-7 8ynk(6, 5-7 oinke, 6 
alnque, oynque, 6-7 oinq, 6- oinque. [a. OF. 
cink^ cinCf mod.F. cinq ( — Pr. cine, It. cinque) 

L. quinque five.] 

1 . The number five, as marked on dice ; a throw 
in which the die turns up five. 

e 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 335 Seuene is my chaunce and 
thyn is cynk & ireye [v.r. fyue and hre]. 1509 Barclay Shpp 
pf Folye (1874) 1 . 995 Tliouxhe sys or synke them fayle Ihe 
dyse oft reniieth upon the ^aunce of thre. 1579 B. Googb 
Uereshach's Hueb, (1586) 103 b, Set them.. in order like the 
Sinke upon a Die. 1648 Fullrr Haly 4 Pro/. St. it. xviii. 
X16 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and Pesantry. 1708 Mot- 
Tkux Rabelau v. x. (1737) 37 Cinques, Quaters, Treys, and 
Ducea 1870 Hardy & Wark Mod, Hoyle (Warnc) 149 
\,Backgam,\, Throwing either qualre, cinque or sia 

2 . pi. *'rhe name given by cliangc^ringers to 
changes on eleven bells, probably from the fact 
that nve pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change* {^Dici. Afus.). 

187a Ellacomdb Bells Ch, Hi. 41 They . . rang a course of 
cinques on hand-bells. 

4 8. Phr. To set at cintme and sice : ? to expose 
to great riidcs, to be reckless about Cinque out- 
posts, posts : the five senses (cf. CiWQDB Posts 2). 

>535 Strwart Cron Scot. 11 . ^4 Greit folio to set on synk 
auosyss The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 1568 
Like Will to Like in liazl. Dodsley HI* 3^ My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cLse. 1607 Topsrll Four/. 
Beasts (1658/ 137 Our Countrymen . . for their carelessness 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice. 1649 Winter Dream 
in UarL Misc. VI 1 . 903 (D.), 1 was fallen soundly asleep; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut up closer than usually. s66o 
Howell Party Beasts 3a (D.) As if the cinq-posts (my five 
outward senses) had been trebly lockt up, 

4 . Comb., t ^ flower with five 

petals; oinque-point (Backgammon), the fifth 
point from the end on either side of the board ; 

4 oinque-pointa, the 'five point8*e. g. ofCal vinism ; 
oinque-apotted a., having five spots. See also 
CiNgUBPOlli, CiNQUKPAOIC, ClNQDB POBTS. 

* 7*5 J* Pstive* in Pkil. Trans. XXIX. 975 Planisejf* 
pentaketato, *Cinquepeuls. 1684 H, Morb Synopsis 
Propk. Pref. to Rdr. box Her moderation in the *cinq- 
points, her perfect freeness from all manner of superstitious 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. JoNva Ifoylds Gamss 
Impr. x6x To secure your own or your Adversai^B *Ctnque 
Point. 1870 Hardy Warr Mod. Hoyle (Warne) sax 
[Backgetm,] the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
. .secures the cinque point in your inner table. s8if Shaks. 
Cymb. II. ii. 38 On her left brest A mole *Cloque-8potted. 
sBsq CoLBKioGB Bioje. Lit. 60 A. .cinque-apotted shsidow. 

Cflnque-and-qiiater, olnque-oater t see 

CiNQUAVTKB. 

Cinqueoentist ftjiqkwaitje'ntist). [ad. Ital, 
einquecefttista (pL -ists), f. einqueeentci see next 


In mod. F. einquecentisteJ] An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinqueceiito period. 

1871 Farbab Wltm. Hist, iiu tax The foul poetry of the 
CinquecentiatL 1883 Edin. Rev. Jan. 41 The Cinquecent- 
isu hunted patiently below the atratum of wreckage. 

ii Cinanectmto (tj/qkw^itje'nta). [Itaf five 
hundrecT ; but here short for mil cifique cento i fioo.] 
A term applied in Italy to the 16th century (75-^), 
and to that style of art and architecture, character- 
ized by a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1 500. Also attrib. 

1760 Goldsm. at. W. xxxiii. He showed us one [intaglio] 

• . which he thought to be an antique, ibut my governor . . 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque centa zSki W. Spald- 
ing Italy 4 It. Jsl. 11 . 304 Titian . . was the last survivor 
of the great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Ckr. Art. 1. 38 
*l'ill the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento. x866 Reader 6 Jan. ao/r The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwilt Archit., Cinque^ 
cento Architecture .. \ti France .. called Style Francois 
premier, and Renaissance ; and in England the Revival, 
and Elizabethan. 

Cinquefoil, cinqfoil (si nkfoil), sb. and a. 
Forms : 5 ainkfoil, (qwynfoile), 5-6 aynkfoilfe, 
6 oinkfoly, -ie, oinfoly, cinkfoile, (oinkefleld), 
oinqflle, olnquefole,Cointfoyle), ainke-, aynke-, 
ainokefoyle, 6-7 oinke-, oinquefoile, -foyle. 7 
oinkfoil, ainkefoile, (ainkfreld), 7-p oinqfoil, 
7- oinquefoil. [f. OF, type *cittkjoil, luod.F. 
quintefeuille (quintefoil in Atphita, 15th c.), cor- 
resp. to L. quinquefolium, f. quifsque five 4 
folium leaf.] 

A. sb. 1 . The plant Potentilla reptans (N. O. 
Rosacem), with compound leaves each of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for the whole genus. 

IS 4 S Kaynold Byrth Man, 81 Take of cinkcro> Ic the leues 
and rotes. 1569 Turner Herbal (1568) ti. 110 1 >. Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfuly, or fyvefyngred grasse, 
or herb Tyvelcfe. 1573 Tuhsrr Husb. (1878) 97 Neceji-sano 
herbes (o growe in the garden for Phsrsick . . Cuiqfilc. xgSo 
Holi.yrand Treas. Fr. Tong., Quinte/ueille . . an Hcarbe 
called Cinkefield. 1589 Grebnr Menaphon <Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
11 ^ 77 ) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 1858 R. Hogg 
Ve^t. Kingd. 304 The Cinquefoila. .numbering nearly two 
hundred species. 1863 S. H. Gould Iceland 33s Sprinkled 
with the orange Alpine cinquefoil. 

b. Marsh cinquefoil ; Comarum palustre. 

*793 Vt'hitr Selbome (ed. Wood* 11. xl. 265, 1 found 
Comarum palustre. .or marsh cinque foil. 

2 . An ornamental design resembling the leaf of 
cinque-foil. Obs. exc. as in b and c. 

1494 E. E, Wills (1882) 56 Six saucers of siluere werkid 
wiili a sink foil vnder he brerde). 1448 Will 0/ Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.\ A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer. 
1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (iB66> 193 A huntynge 
home harnesid with siluer with a bukkill & xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. 

b. As a charge in Hcraldr)r, 

1591 WYRI.RY Armorie 88 In riluer shield a cinquefoil 
blue. Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xi. 71 In the 

early Rolls the cinqfoil and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction. 

o. Arch. An ornament used in the Pointed style, 
consisting of five divisions or ‘ leaves * formed by 
the spaces between a series of cusps, inscribed in a 
pointed arch or in a circular ring. Hence cinque- 
foil-headed adj. 

s 8 x 6 Gentl, Mag. LXXXVI. i. 999 Tlie window . . is 
divided by two mulllons into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 Ferrman Archit. 418 With.. the cinquefoil, and even 
the actual pointed horse-shoe arch. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., The cinquefoil, when inscribed in a circle, forms a 
rosette of five equal leaves having an open space in the 
middle, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. adJ. \^\j. quinouefoliusi i^next. 

cs4ao Pallad. on Huso, in. 636 Mowe betes towe, and 
synk or quater foil Transplaunte. s688 R. Holme A rmoury 
11. 90/1 The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts. X749 Pml Trans. XLVI. X43 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure. s8z6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. 4 r Art I. 139 in many dToors, a trefoil 
and even cinquefoil feathering is used- 
Ci'nquefoiled, a. f^t. prec. + -ed.] Furnished 
with cinquefoils, cinquefoil-shaped. 

1893 Ruttcr Fonthill 73 A single psnel, cinque-foiled at 
I both ends. 1853 Rvskin Stones ven. 11 . ii. 8 6. 17 Entirely 
conventional in its cinquefoiled lobes. 

t Clnquepaoe (si'qk9p^s),jA Obs. Forms: 6 
olnquepoMa, oiziquopaa(ae, alnkapaoe, 6-7 
alnquepooe, 7 olnquepaoe, oinque-a-pooe, 
olnqu-a-paoe, alnke-a-paoa. [In i6th c. cinque- 
pas — F. cinq five pas paces. Littr^ has cinq pas et 
\ trois visages [i.e. five paces and three faces] sorte 
cTancienne danse.] 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after 1500. From the name it is in- 
ferred that * the steps were r^fulated by the num- 
ber five* (Nares) ; and its identity with mega/Ziasid 
appears to be established by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J. Davis*s Poem an Dancingrk. Ixvii, 

* Five was the number of the music’s feet Which still the 
donee did with five paces meet.* 
c 1970 Thymnb Pride 4 LvutL (1841) 5a Or of his dsuncs 


observed dnquopas . . His vtyft Mycholl ne liked of tbs 
grace. igSi Rich Farewell Milit, Profess* (1846) 4 Our 


grace. igSi Rich Farewell Milit* Profess* (x8a6) 4 Our 
^Usrdes ore so curioua . . so full of tncket and toumes, 
that he whiche hath no more but the ploine sinque-pace, 
ii no better accoumptsd of then a verie bongler. tgog 
Pmt yewell Ho. 1. Divors Hew Ej^* 40 Breoke off in the 
midst of a rough Cinqueposra. igpE H abimqton ApoL Ajeuc, 
They descanted of the new Foene Queene . . and (he greatest 


fault they could find in it was that the lost verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seven teene in a 
sinkapace. 1390 SHAxa Much Ado it. L 77 I'hen comet 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque- 
pace faster and foster, till he rinkes into his graue. 1801 
— 7 \vel. H. t. iii 139. 1637 Nabbbs Microcosm, in Dods- 
1 ^ O. PI. IX. X43 Now ao your sinque pace cleanly. 
t&44'9 Cleveland Char. Loud. Pium. 3ol'wis.<i blows the 
Scotch pipesf and . . Puts on the traces, and treads Cin-qu- 
pace [XO51 Cinqu-a-poice ; 1677 cinque-a-poce]. 

t Cinqnepace, V. Obs. [f. prec.] To dance 
a cinquepace. 

s^Bx Mulcaster Posithns xvl. (1887) 73 Forfeare they be 
disie when they daunce . . or rather shrinke downe right 
when they should cinquopasse. 

Cinque Porte. [In 13th c. shth pors repr. 
OF. ctnk port, Latin quinque partus, five ports.] 

A group of sea-ports (originally five, whence tne 
name) situated on the south-east coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Rirchiiigton 
near Margate, including also Fave{sham, which 
have existed as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. 

The five ‘Ports’ are in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Roinney| Hithe, to which were added in 
very early times the ‘Ancient Towns* of Rye and Win- 
cheisea, with all the privileges of * Ports ’. Several of these 
have detached ' Members , of which Seaford, Pevennea, 
l<'ordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenterden, Deal, 
and Margate, are ‘Comorate Towns’ with the same juris- 
diction and municipal functions as the parent Ports. 

In ancient times the Cinque Ports furnished the chief 
part of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and fianchises. The.se were 
mostly abolished oy the Reform Act of iBia and the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835. The Lord Wardcnship is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that 
Governor of Dover Castle. See Vol. 1 of the Census Re- 
turns for X871, and M. Hurrows Cinque Ports. 

119Z Carta 27 Mar., an. 2 Rich. 1 , in Cooper Winchelsea 
(xB^o) 64 Non..aIiter quani Barones de llastiugiis el de 
quinque port ibus placitanL ^ SS97 R. Glouc. (1724) 515 Sir 
Huber de lioru . . & the sink pors scarseliche mid s-sipcs 
eiitetene, & geue horn bauile in the se. 1598 Hakluyt 
roy. 1 . x8 Which, .at the first gaue..to all the residue the 
name of Cinque Ports. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VI II, iv. i. 49. 
1614 Selobn Titles Hon. ai6 In Matthew Paris . . it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinquepqrts carried the 
Canopie ouer the King, as their ancient right is. 1640-4 
O/en. Purl, in Ruehw. Hist, Coll. in. (1692) I. x Such 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 


Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, as were return’d. s8i{8 I.a>ncf. Birds of Pass. (1B65) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 


of the Cinque Ports. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census 0/ 1871, 
94 The Court of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where.. 


it was generally held. 

b. Used for * barons of the Cinque Ports *, 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, iv. i. bo The Order of the Coro 
nation . . 8 A Canopy, borne by foure of the Cinque- Ports, * 
vnder it the Queene in her Robe. 

1 2 . fig. Applied to the five senses. Obs. 

1633 D. RIogeks] Treat. Sacraments ii. 7 She [conscience] 
..keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. 1676 Hubbard Happin. People xa The 
Cinque-ports of the senses in and about the head, 
t b. r The gates or outlets of a town. Obs.—^ 
c i6oe Timon,! walked through the byewayei of the towne. 
The Schoolcs, the Cinqueports, the markett places, 
fd. Cinque-port; a kind of fishing net (see 
quots.). Also Cinque-port net. Obs. 

1707 Phillips Cirwue Port^ a sort of Fishing Net, so 
calVa from the fiue Entrances into it. 1733 Chamsrss Cpi 1 . 
Supp. s. v. Net, Cinque-port JVet, in fishery, s name given 
to a sort of sq^re net, resembling a cage, and having fivs 
entrances into it. 

4 . attrib. (in form Cinque-fatf), 

>795 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 0/9 tje #at Jja parliament as a 
Ci^ue port baron. 18I8 M. Burnows dnque Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his TEdw. the Connmr's] Cinque Port 
policy. Ibid. iv. 69 The Charter of 6 Edward 1 (1978) is 


4 . attrib. (in form Cinque- fatt), 

>795 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 0/9 tje #at Jja parliament as a 
Ci^ue port baron. 18I8 M. Burnows dnque Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his TEdw. the Connmr's] Cinque Port 
policy. Ibid. iv. 69 The Charter of 6 Edward 1 (1978) is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties. 

Omtre Csi'ntoi). Arch. rare. [a. F. cintre in 
same sense (i6th c. in Littr^), along with a comiate 
vb. cintrer, cf. med L. cintrum (13th c. LittrQ, It. 
ee'ntina and centinare. Of uncertain origin ; see 
Littr^ and Diez ; the latter suggests a L, Hnc^rdre, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of Cbntbb sense 13, and its deriva- 
tives, though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre fL. centrum), under which it appears in all 
the artmitectural works examined, exc. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

(CS440 Promp* Parv. 78 Cyntsr or mssunry (cyynt of 
masoniys 1499), eintorium.] Ibid*, 456 Syyntyr of ma- 
sonrye [K* untyr of masonry, 1499 syyntir of mssunry], 
Mb J*iLi.wa Diet. Arts, 


sonrye [K* untyr of masonry, 1499 syyntir of mssunry], 
sinctorium [1499 cingaierium\ Mb j . Elmrs Diet. A rts, 
Cintre * . the timber framing erected . . between piers, to 
support vonsaolrB. .of an arch while building. 

Il Cion (s9i*an). [Or, uiu/r a column, the uvula.] 

a. An old name for the uvula. 

s8ss Hooscs Med. Diet. 188s Syd. Soc. Lsx. 

b. ' The septum between thenostrils’ (S. S. Zex.), 
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CIOKOTOHB. 

Cion» ob«. form of Soiok. 

Cionotosild (MiifTikJUmm), [f. Or. /etotr, 
the uvula + roM-Of cutting, C to cut,] Sur^. 

An instrument for excising a ^rtion of the uvula. 

1874 Knigkj 

Cionotomy (s^i^np tomi). [f. Gt. Mfw + -to- 

fita cutting.] Excision of the uvula Soc, LtxX 

Ciopine, Oiper, obs. ff. CHoputK, Ctpebss. ' 
CSipheri cypliev (sai'fai). Forms: 4 cipher, ^re, 
6 oyfer, -re, cdfop, -ra^ -re, olphre, -ra, cypher, 
-re, clphre, (coypher), 6-7 oyphar, 7 oyphre, ol- 
phar, lifer, 6 - cypher, cipher, [a. OF, €y/ref 
€yffr€ (mod.F. ^^{^)«>Sp. Pg. \\.,cifra^ med.L. 
ff/rc, cifera, ciphra, f. Arab.^^ f/fr the arith- 
metical symbol 'rero* or 'nought* (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration • ), a subst. use of 
the adj. p/r ‘ empty, void *, f. fa/ara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
name iUnya, literally * empty *.] 

1. An aiithmcUcal symbol or character fo) of no 
value by itself, but which increases or decreases 
the value of other figures according to ilsposition. 
When placed after any figure or series of figures in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figure 
or series tenfold, and when placed before n figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 
same proportion. 

1399 LA.NGU Rich. Redeles iv. 55 Than aatte summe.as 
•iphrc dolh in awgrym, Thai noteth a place, and no thing 
availith. ri4ee Test. Love 11. (1560) fl86b/i Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 
yet ho yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J, 
Harrison Exhort. Scoites 929 Our prcsidentes, .doo serue 
but as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place. « 1593 H. 
Smith Serm. fxdaa) 310 You are. . like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifio nothing. s6xi Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 6 
Like a Cypher (Yet standing in rich place) 1 multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, That goe before 
i(. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 499 Only like a great 

Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other »gni- 
ficant Figures. 1718 J, Ciiambrrlaync Relig. Plulos. 
(1730) I. xvi. fi 99 With 39 Noughts or Cyphers following, 
1801-15 Mar. Emworth Franh (ed. a) III. 143 It was said 
. that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford scholars call it nought. x8s7 Hutton Course Math. 
1 . 4 The first nine arc called Significant Figures, as dis- 
tinq;uUhed from the cipher, which is of itself quite insig- 
nificant. 

fb. The zero-point, or zero, of a thermo- 
meter. 

1796 Mor.sr Geog. I. A75 The range of the quick- 

silver . . IS between the 24th degree below, and the 1031I1 
d^rce above cypher. 

A person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a 'mere 
nothing *. 

*579 I-vLY Eu/huet (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in conceiuing 
they pronounce him a dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 

1639 Fuller //oly fVar 11, v. (1840) 54 At this day the 
Roman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in Rome. 1770 I.anohohne /’/ w/an'A (1879) I. asa/x ITie 
tribunes’ office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. >844 
H. H. Wilson Erit. Judia 1 . 959 I'he Raja was a cypher : 
the Dewan usurped the whole power. iBsa Thackeray 
Esmond 1. iii, (1876) 34 To the lady and lord rather — his 
loidship being little more than a cypher in the house. 

b. of things, 

1603 Shaks. Meas. /or M. 11. ii. 39 Mine were the verie 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults. .And let goe by the 
Actor. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, viii. 1x863) 105 
The impotent estate being reduced to a cipher, is as if it 
had no existence. 

3. In an extended sense, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure ; a number. 
1530 Palsgr. 684/9, I reken, 1 counte by c^ers of agrym. 

1640 Records, etc, Gr. Artes, Of those ten [figures] one 
doth signifie nothing . . and is privately called a Cypher, 
though all the other sometime be likewise named. Z650 
Blount Glossot^.^ Cipher, a figure or number. 1756 j. 
Warton Ess. rope (X789) 1 . § ax. 185 It was Gerbert, who 
. . is said to have introduced into France, the Arabian 
and Indian cypher. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix 860 VII. 
xyiii. i. 97, 1 remember to have seen ' X50 millions' foosely 
given as the exaggerated cipher. 1875 Renou/s Efiypt. 
Gram. 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 
of ciphers. 

1 4. ^n. A symbolic character, a hieroglyph. 

*533 Klyot Cast. Hettke (1541) Aiv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange syphre or fourme of letters, wherin they 
wold have writen their science,. 1555 FardU Faeions 1. iv. 
40 Yeat ware not their Letters facioned to ioyne together in 
sillables like ours, but Ziphres, and shapes of men and of 
beastes. 16x4 Raleigh l/tst. fVorid Jf.t In succ'eeding times 
this wisdom began to be written in ciphers and characters, 
and letters beanng the form of creatures. 

t b An astrological sira or figure. Ois. 

*590 Spenser F, Q. 111. ii. 45 May learned be by cyphers, 
or by Magicke might. 1664 Butler //$td. 11. iii. 968 He 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 
jfe- *« 4*:44 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohnj I. 195 
The eye . . is the highest emblem in the cipher of the 
world 

6 . A Mcret or disguised manner of writing, 
whether by characters arbitrarily invented (app. 
the earlier method), or by an arbitrary use of letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, 
by making single words stand for sentences or 
phrases, or by other conventional methods intel- 


ligible only to those possessiiig the key ; a erypto- 

g raph. Also anything written in ci^er, and the 

ey to such a system. 

tM8 GAEoiNta in Pooock Roc. R^f. 1 . No. 48. e* Wt 
eonvoniant to wriia them, but only In dphtr. 
Fleming Cmt. HoiBuM III. xytUx Uttishetiwine 
^am wars writtin in ap^. x4cg Bacon Adv. 

Learn * 11 , evl ji 6 The kinds of ciphers, .are many, accord- 
ing ..... - I '.' f t 


Maiasty and Ministers abromL 1748 Hartley Olterv. Man 
I. L 15 We admit the K.ey of a Cypher to be a true one, when 
It explams the Cypher completely. s8za Wblumctom in 
Gurw. Diep. IX. 933 We have deciphered the letter you 
•wt and It goes back to you with the key of the cipher. 
*•39*57 Alison Mist. Europe VIII. Iii. 1 5. 903 Intercepting 
wme of the correspondence in cipher. iSm Gordon in 
Standard 94 Feb., Cypher letter . . which I cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 
t b. Ciphers : Shorthand ; -cCharactskb 5 b. 

> 54 * Elyot Jtnagt Gou. b8 Secretaries or clerkes . . in 
briefe notes or syphers made for that purpose, wrate euery 
woerde that by those cotinsaiilours was spoken, a 1670 
Hackbt am. iVilliams i. 8a (D.) His speecnes were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in ciphers. 

a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) X9 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. 1854 B. Taylor Poems 
Orient, V Envoi, 1 found among the children of the Sun 
The cipher of my nature. 

0. An intertexture of letters, .esp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stamped on plate, linen, etc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; now esp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic names so expressed. 

1631 Massinger Beleeve as You List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall finde My name, and cipher 1 



J. Johnson Typogr. I, 248 At the end isCaxton's cypher on 
a white ground. Mod. Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan’s cipher. 

7. The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key. 

*779 Burney Infant Music, in Phil. Trasts. LXIX. 198 
He weakened the spiings of two keys at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a oouble cipher. 1684 W. S. Rockstro Mendelssohn 
xii. 89 During the course of the Fantasia . a long treble A 
began to sound on the swell We well remember whispering 
to Mr, Vincent Novello . .'It must be a cypher 

8 . attrib. and in Comb.^ as cipher bishop (sense a) ; 
cipher-letter y -telegram, -writing, etc. (sense 5 ) ; 
cipher -key, the key to writings in cipher; 
t cipher- tunnel, a false or mock (himtiey. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. (1738) I. 377 That foolish and 
self-undoing Declaration of twelve ^Cypher Bishops. 187a 
1 'ennyson Gareth 4 Lyfutte 64 A red And "cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. X83X Carlyle Sari. Res. (x8^6) ao 
laughter: the "cipher key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole man 1 Brit. Post. Gmde 949 "Cypher telegrams 
are those containing series or groups of filgures or (etters 
having a secret meaning; or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, v. iii. | 46 The 
device of "Cypher Tunnms or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipher (sai Isj), v. Forms see sb. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. mtr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pio- 
cesses of arithmetic ; to work the elementary rules 
of arithmetic ; now chiefly a term of elementary 
education. 

1530 Palsgr. 485/1 I eyfer, I acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. 1998 Florio, Zi/rart, to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massinger Gnardtan i. i, l.et him know No more than how 
to cipher well. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vtll. 908 Twas certain 
he could write and cypher too. x868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 64 All children should learn to read, write, and cipher. 
D. trans. To work out arithmetically. 
s86o Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 45 The manufacturer ci- 
phered it with his eyes on the ceiling. 

O. To calculate, cast in the mind, think out. 
{U.S. colhq.) 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (xSfo) 18 The constable had 
a writ agin him, and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch him. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men. Napoleon 
Wka. (Bohn) 1. 368 Bonaparte superadded to this mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization . . as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. t88a Marx 
Twain Reujfhtng It xv. (Hoppe), She puzzles her brain 
to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 

2. To express by characters of any kind ; esp. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. 

xjSfiiAh Foxb Acts 4 Aloft. (1596) 1074/x Not onlie the 
Priests that marrie, but them also that sale or cypher that 
a Priest maie marrie. sgSK-yS Cooper Thesaurus, Notts 
scribere, to cipher. 15^ Blundbvil Exere. v. vi. (ed. 7) 
545 Such a kind of writing (Chinese]^ that every man of 
what nation soever, .might pronounce in hU mother tongue, 
even as it were Ciphered. 1630 Hayward Edio. VI, p His 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them. 1770 81 
JoHNf-oN Lives Poets, Coivley, He was employed . .in cypneiv 
ing and dccyphering tjxe letters. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
11. IV. iii, Letters go in cipher, — one of them .. hard to 
decioher ; Fersen having ciphered it in haute, 
t o. gen. To express, show foith, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delineate. Const. 
forth, out. Obs. 


m$ to dpbir mbitli vwa 5*08 0 v»b 4 amt abusas, 




iua, To mbns mn IM rouiino 1 did dote. jm. 1396 

Hie face ef JSSw dpkeFd dthei's faearc* fide J. Oovon 
Strange iHseov. (N.), The ehereictefs of gravity eid wis- 
dome ctjrtiefed ia your aged fhoei 
t 4 . Todedpher. Obs. 

*593 SiMJce. Lncr. Sir The Ullterete, that know dot how 
To apher what it writ in kamed hooks. 

1 5, To exineis by a cipher, monomm, or the like. 
eiM Ld. Beookb Csr/En txxv, Whertid my dame 

cyphered were. si8i Lo^. (Su. No. esfVf Which Wat^ 
belongeth to John Irving Etq. ; and hasnit Name cyphered 
in silver Stuods upon the Cmm. 

1 6. To make a cipher of, make nought of. Obs. 
1589 PuTTEMHAM Et/g. Poesit (Arb.) 18 fip. Ded., I con* 

aidered that betcowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine inpreision (a feat of mine owne timple Aunikie) 
it could not scypber her maietties honour or prerocatioe in 
the guift, nor jwt the AuthOur of hit thanks. 

7 . Cricket. To assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring. 

sg8s Daily Tel. la June, Neither he (Butler] nor Seller 
were defltinw to stay long, the former being cyphered to a 
full (osB from Garrett, and the latter very llinely caught by 
Boniior. 

8. intr. Of an organ : To sonnd any note con" 
tinuously without pressure on the corresponding 
key. See Cipbeb sb. 7. 

*779 Burnet le/emt Music, in Phil. Trans. LXTX. 198 
While he was playing the organ, a particular note hung, 
or, to lueak the language oT organ-builders, ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the presiure of the 
finger. i 85 p Haweis Gd. Words Supp. 1 Mar. 10/9 The 
''■‘'*anist is disturbed if his organ begins to cipher. 

L Naval. Arch. To bevel or chamfer away. 

1874 Petty Dupl. Proportion 93 If the same Triangular 
lead [of a ship] be cyphered away into an Angle l^rom 
lOttom to top. tyis Lond. Go*. No. 4935/4 Having the 
£^e next towards the Lince pb CypbcrecT off. 

€ap]i 63 rable(^s 9 i‘far&bl),G. [f.CiPuicB -abls.] 
Capable of being ciphered, summed up, etc. 

iM H. James Reverberator I. ii. 55 A character as cipheri 
able as a sum of two figurss. 

Ciphered (soi faid),///. a. [f. Cipher v.J 

1. written in cipher. 

16x1 CoTca., Ench^pirS, cyphered: expressed or set down 
in cyphers. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 11 . 397 The 
cyphered paragrsph respecting myself. 1883 Froudb in 
igth Cent. XIII. 65X Ihousands of ciphered despatches 
with rouRh drafts of as many ciphered answers. 1885 
Athensrum 371/ x The ciphered portion of this des- 
patch. 

2 . Naval Arch, (See quot.) 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weak) loi Those In the hold are. . 
built with rabbeted or ciphered plank. Ibid, xftp^ypherid. 
A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, with a bevelling edge, .in su^ a manner that 
both planks shall make a plain sorface. 

Ci'phorar. [f. os prec. -f *bb.] One who ciphers. 
Ld, Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 956 , 1 conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age ; unless 
perchance the Cipherer, .did otherwise mistake it. 
t Oi'plierliood. Obs. rare-^^. [f. Cipher - t- 
-Hoon.J The condition of a cipher ; nothingness. 

a xbyp T. Goodwin Wks. V. 443 (R.) To confute him, and 
to bring him to his native cyphernood. 

Ciphering (soi farii)), vbl. sb. [f. Cipher v. 4 
-iNOi.] The action of the vb. Cipher. 

1 . Computing with Arabic numbers ; elementary 
arithmetic. 

i6xx Cores Ch^/rir, to calculate, or examine, an ac- 
compt, by cyphering. s8o6 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 4 
The art of Arithmetic was.. often called Ciphering. <845 
R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv, 69 The simpler elements 01 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 tr. Lotse's Logic 904 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need m 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the numbers 
. . to bring out a resulL 

2 . Writing in cipher. 

1536 Stat. 98 Hen. vJlI, c. xo I x If eny person . .shall, by 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or leaching, .set forth 
. . the auctonte . . of the Bisshopue of Rome. 1559 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. 1. vii. (Arb.) 93 Letters wrytten with the 
Admiralles hande in stmnge and vnkriowen sypheringes. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 77 [HeJ writeth darkly by way of 
ciphring, hee putteth .b. for .«. .c. for b. and so forth. 

* 1 . H. Ckokbr Diet. Arts s. v. Cipher, the art of 
ciphering is capable of great improvement. 
o. Of the organ : see quot. 

1876 Hilbs Cateck. Organ xvi. (X878) X39 [Organ-building] 
ciphering [is thel sounding of a single note without any 
key being pressed down ; this is sometimes called bowling, 
or humming. 

4. attrib. 

i6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. a6 You must seeke Records 
Arithmetique . . and set them to the Cyphering scboole. 
1810 W. J. HoRr {title), A Practical Cyphering Hook. 1815 
W. Jacques (title), An Engraved Cyphering Hook, for the 
use of Ladiea schools. 

Cipheving (saifarig), ppl. a. [see •iHoiJ.] 
That ciphers ; calculating (U. S.). 

i8a9 Bro. Jonathan 1 . 154 A . . cool, keen, cyphering, 
tbri^, temper. 

tCipherisa, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. Ciphers 
-IZK.] ? To reduce to a cipher, make nought oL 
C1674 Scotl. Grievances under Lauderdale ix No Court 
can or ouaht to be cypherLzed by its own delegates. 

tCi'pier. Obs. [a. OF. Hpier, in late L. dp^ 
pdri-us, t cippus stodcs, prison.] A gaoler. 
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1671 CitowNB yuit'ofia V. 60 Vou fled awav !n a frigfit, 
aiid^ era you wenc^ Brib'd cbc Cipier for the Iiuka'i liberty. 

OipoUli (srpdlin). Sometimeft oipoUiiio 
(tfipolli-no). [a. F. cipolin, ad. It. cipollino, dcr. 
olctpolia union ; so called from iU foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 
marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

1798 Tram. LXXXVlll. 419 The 'texture of the 
matrix appear* , . often compact, like cipoline or primitive 
marble. iSii Pinkerion PtiruL I. 467 I'he cipolin. .some- 
times, though rarely, appears in level layers, divided by 
foliaceous mica. Ibid. I. 470 I'he mountains are all cal- 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
line ciyolino. 1837 Tmnjf Cycl, VII. iSa^a Cipolin . - gives 
fire with steel, tliough with difficulty. 1863 Sir G. Soott 
GUan. Wtstm. Ab.Jed. at 98 Cippolino. .is a white marble 
with men streaks. 

tCflimer-nut. The Earth-nut. 

x 6 m in CuLPxrruR 4 H.), s86z Miss Pratt FI. 

Pi. III. ap Old writers, .called the tubers. .Cipper-iiuts. 

II Cippus (si'p^s). [L. cippus a post, stake, etc.] 

1 . [as in late L.] The stocks. 

x6as B. JoNSON Gipties Afftam., No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramp-ring or Cippus. 1691 
CoLKS, Cippus^ a pair of Stocks. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inscription * (Gwill). 

By the ancients employed as a landmark, a memorial of 
remarkable events, and em as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Cippus t a Pillar with an Inscription, a Grave- 

stone. lyax-iioo Bailky. 1839 De Quinckv IVks. (1863) 
IV. as9 1 nere is, in Ceylon, a granite cippus^ or monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. 1850 Ari yml. 319 
Ciwt have been miKtaken for altars. x86o B’ness Bun-sen 
in Hare Li/e II. v. 371 I'he inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children. 

Cipre, clpres^se, -ub, obs. ff. Ctpeess i and a. 
Giro, variant of Cirque. 

Cfiroa (so ikil), L. pt^ep. and adv. Around, round 
about, about. The prep, is often used iu Eng. with 
dates, as circa 1400 {c 1400) ; it sometimes occurs 
in comb., as oiroa-oontinental adj.^ etc. 
i86x National Rev. Oct. 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, cir-fa 13^ 1874 in Geol. Mag. XI. 

33 Confined to these circa-continental bands. 

11 Ciroar ^soikai). Itidia. [Corruption of Pert. 
sarkdr * head of work, administrator, gov- 
ernment, province*.] A province of division of 
Hindustan under the Moguls. Norihem Circart : 
a large maritime ])rovin(:e extending along the 
W. sldt of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1765. 

Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 41/a I'he situation of the 
Guiitoor circar rendered it of great importance to the 
company. 1793 'T. Maurice Antiq. (1806) I. 157 
Hajacan, now a circar or division of Sindy. s88d Sir w. 


Hunter Indian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alam. .^r<inted to the 
company the. .jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. 

See also SlBKAB a steward (in India). 
tCircary (s 5 ‘JkSri). Obs, [ad. med.L. 
'districtus circatoris* (Du Cange), f. ciredre to go 
round, f. circa around.] Ecctes. The province of 
a circator or ‘ Visitor’. 

s88a-3 SciiAFF Relig. Eneycl. lit. 1890 [The order of 
Premonstrautsl wa.s^ then divided into thirty provinces, or 
* ctrearieA,' with a circator at the head of each. 

11 Circassian (saikse silin). [A gentile name, 
from Circassia.] Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

s8S3 Catal. I ri%h Indust. Exhtb. {Woollen and Mixed 
Fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, etc. 

CiMe (so'JSi). [L. ; Gr. Klp/crf.'] 

1 . In Greek and l.atin mythology the name of 
an enchantress who dwelt in the island of Aea, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup into 
swine ; often used allusively. 

c 1386 Ch Avexa ICnts. T, xoS6 Thenchauntementz of Medea 
and Circes, sgfo Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. »o, 1 thinke you 
all haue dmnke of Circes cnp. im Ruza Pareoms Woman 
us she should be HI. 8 If you knew the two women, you 
would . . curse the circe that has wounded the bosom of an 
angel. 1857 ^r. Dumas* Three Mush, xxxvi, D’Artagnan 
found once more the Cired who had already caught him in 
her enchantments. 

comb. 1647 H. Mobb Song qfSoul iL L 1. iv. And Circe- 
like her shape doth all misfashion. 

2 . Astr. Name of one of the asteroids, discovered 
6 April, 1855. 

droean (S9i8f'ftn\ a. Also 7 OlroflMui. [a. L. 
Circ»~us, f. CiBOE : see -ab.] Of, pertaining to, 

• or resembling the enchantress Circe. 

16149 Milton Eihon xiii. (185X) sax Inchanted with the 
Circiean cup of servitude. 174a Young Nt, Th» ill. 46 
More pow'rful than of old Circean charm? Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. 111 . xxiii. 567 When we had drank deeper of 
the Circean draught. 

fOi-roene, a. Oh. rare-^. - Cibobhbian. 

sg^ Hbi.lowb 9 Gueuara*s Chron. 13a The Civoene pleyet. 
t Ciroenflial, b. Obs. ran'-^, [f. as next 4 - 
-alM ■■ next. 

a i6w Sir T. Brownb JVTks. fiB8o) III. 9x7 The Romans. • 
would have less regarded their Circensial recreations 


Oirerasiaa (sane^nsiln), a. [f. L. ciransis of 
the circus {Judi aresnses, the jmmes in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome) + -an J pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Cibcus). 

Grbnbwby Tacitud Ann. xv. xiL (i 6 aa) 9x8 That 
day that the Circensian plaies were represented. 1770 
Lanchornb Plutarch (1879) 1 . 159/3 He made vows to the 
gods . . to celebrate the great circensian games to 'their 
honour. iSss Db Quincey Csssars Wks. X. 100 The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. 
Ciromid (ss'jsin&l), a. rare. Bot. [f. L. rir- 
ctn^us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. atpalk-or, f. 
alpMot) a circle -al : cf. F. circiftaJ.'] » ClitciNATB. 

a88o Gray Struct. Rot. iv. | a. 133 Leaves are. .Circinal 
orCircinate, when coiled from the ayex downward. 

Ciroinate (sausinrtt), a. Bat. [a. L. circinSt- 
#w, pa. pple. of circin&re\ sec next; cf. F, cir- 
cinJ: see -ate^.I lil. Rounded, made circular; 
spec, applied to that mode of vernation or foliation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 147 Droseraces are known 
from ViolacesB by their . . circulate leaves. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 457 Fems^ Leaves . . circinate in vernation. 

td*roilLatev *'• Obs. rare. [f. L. circindt- 
ppl. stem of circindre to make round, f. circinm.'\ 
i6b3 Cocker am, Circinate^ to turn round. xysx-xBoo 
Bailey, Cirxinate^ to make a Circle with a Pair of Compasses. 

CiToinating, ppl. a. Bot. Having a cucinate 
foliation. 

z897 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 6 390 I'hey are . . evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circinatiiig mstivation, etc. 

CHroination (S3jsin/I*p)n'. [a. L. dreindtidn’^ 
em, f. circindre to round, f. ciremus : see -ation.] 
tl. gen. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round. Obs, 

1598 Lvly Galathea 11. ilt. 333 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the language of it . . circin- 
ation, etc. s68x Blount Glossogr., Circinaium, a circling 
or turning about. X7ax' x8oo in Bailky. 
tb. concr. ? A rounding. Ohs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 6a In the circinations 
and sphserical rounds of Onyona 
2 . Bot. Circinate vernation or foliation. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 9 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves. 

Ciroingle, variant of Subgingle. 

H Cireixma (sa Jsinfc). Astr. [L.rimVfttjpairof 
compasses.] Name of a southern constellation. 

sB/g! Penny Cycl. VII. xSs/x Circinus, the Compasses, a 
conniellation. .not very far from the South Pole. 

Cirola (ss'Jk’l), Forms: 1-2 ciroul, 3-6 
oerolo, 4- 6 serole, oerkle, ^also 4 oeroiil(l, 4-5 
oerkil, serkle, aerke^e, 5 oeerole, oer-, ser- 
kyll(e, 6 serkell, oirkle, oyrole, 7 oiroel) ; 
oirola. [In OE. circul (in Astronomy, sense a), 
a. L. circuTus; in ME. cercUt a. F. cerclei— 1 ^ 
circul-us, dim. of circ-us (in Gr. also lelpKos^ Kpittoi) 
a round, a ring. From the i6th c. altered to 
circle under influence of the L.] 

I. As a figure or appearance. 

1 . A perfectly round plane figure. In Ceotn. 
defined as a plane figure bounded by a single 
curved line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. But often applied to the cir- 
cumference alone, without the included space. 

To square the circle : to find a square of the same area as 
a given circle (a famous problem, incapable of geometrical 
solution). See Square, Quadraturb. 

c 1305 Edmund Con/. 33a in E. E. P. (i86a) 77 J^o rounde 
cercTen heo wrot : in pc paume amidde. c 3380 Wvcliv SeL 
Whs. III. Z73 A sparke of fire, tumede aboute in derke 
nyjte, acmes to make cercul. 14x3 Lvoc. Pilgr, Sowle v. 
(1859) 70 In the circumference of eueriche of these cercles 
was sette a lytel Cercle. 1483 Co/A. Angl, 56 Half a Cer- 
kylle, semicirculus. 1571 Dioces Pantom. 11 l xL S, 
lueir circumferences or circles. 1589 Puttbnkam Eng. 
Poesie 11. xi. [xiL] ^Arb.) iix The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. 159X Shaks. i Hen. PI, 1. ii. 133' 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ccsMcth to 
enlarge it tclfe. 166$ Boyle Occas. Re/l. v. x. (1675) 33^^ 
Archimedes . . was so busie in tracing his Qrcles. 17^ 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . a84^ Ike circumference or pen- 
phery itself is called the cirde, though^ improperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the ciitumfer- 
enpe. .831 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11 . in. t, vi. | tt I'he re- 
sulting curve, the circle, is . . the least beautiful of all 
curves. Z877 E. Conoer Bus. Faith ii. 67 A circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary*s Phanrr, ^ Ferns 376 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged in a circle if they had a 
radially perpendicular course. 

b. In a vaguer and more general sense, 
r X180 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1 . 950 ^t hearing shulde be in a 
sercle, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of men. 
ra4oo Desir. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in hat sale. Set in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn. 


aboute in pat sale. Set in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn. iflAy-fls 
Cleveland Feems 45 When be would lie down, he wne^ 
about; Makes circles, and Is couchant in a ring. 1713 
Johnson Guardian No> x F x Inclosed in a circle ofToIiages. 


Mi4a Tennyson GardostoPsD. azx Love . . in the ciccie of 
his arms Enwound us both. 1877 Beyant Among Trees 31 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots. 

2. spec. a. Astr. 

Ci*W 0/ attitude ; a small cfrcle parallel to the horbon, 
having its pole in the zenith ^ an almacantar. 


Circle o/eurwstHre (see Cuevatueb), 

Circle ^ decHnation ; A great circle passing throogn tbs 
poles of the celestial equator. 

Circle qf iUuminaHm ; a circle passing through the eentrS 
of a planet perpendicular to a line drawn from the sun to 
the planet, and so separating its illuminated and unillu- 
minated hemispheres. 

Circle qf latitude : (o.) on the celestial sphere, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; (a.) on the 
terrestrial sphere, a meridian on which latitude it measured ; 
also vMtd^paraliel 0/ latitude. 

Circle qf longitude ; (a.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic ; (b.) on the terrestrial sphere^ 

fofi f gml if/* Iteiid ea/iM 

Circle 0/ perpetual appeuHHon : that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set 

Circle of perpetual eceultation : that circle around the 
depressed pole, within which the stars never rise. 

Circle 0/ Position isee PoKitioN^. 

^ Diurnal circle \ the circle described by a heavenly body 
in its appi^nt diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Great circle (0/ a sphere)*, a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre ; small circle^ 


sphere, whose plane passes through the centre ; small circle^ 
any circle on the sunace of a sphere, wlmse plane does not 
pass through the centre.^ 


llora^ circles : the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial. (See also xz a.) 

Polar Circle : a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
from either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. 

Vertical circle : a great circle perpendicular to the horizon. 
c xoeo Sax. Leechd. 111 . 338 pscr dees^emnihtes circul is 

5 etcaJd. Ibid.lW 944 pone miclan circul zodiaciun. 1398 
'revisa Barth. De P. K. vin. vii. (1495) 305 There is a South 
Cercle of lieuen that marl^th that parte of the cercle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. 1W3 Eden Treat, Neute Ind. (Arb.) 3a 
Be^'ond ye circle called/ r^icus Caprieomi. 1370 Levins 
Manip. X43/33 The circle of Cancer, tropicus eancri. Ibid. 
z4a/37 The cirkie equinoctial, Records The Castle 

0/ Knmvlodge 91 The climates may well be accompted 48 
Mtwene the twoo polarc circles. 1594 Blundbvil Exerc. iii. 
I. ix. (ed. 7) 399 The lesser (Circles .. the two Tropiques, and 
the twopolar Circles. Ibid. iii. i. xvi. 309 What be Colures? 
They be great movable Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomers do otherwise 
call circles of declination. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 197 
F XI The seamen, .would talk of longitude and latitude and 
circles and tropicks. X774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Sutvt. 
58 When the Star approacne.s near to ihe Plumb-lines on the 
other side of its diurnal C^ircle. 1834 Nat. Philos. II I. Math, 
Geog. ii. Usef. Knowl. Ser.) 5/3 Meridians are also called cir- 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured. Ibtd.^ Navig. iii. 37 Great circles, .passing 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical circles. 

b. Naiit. Great circle sailing', navigation along 
the arc of a great circle of the earth. 

1594 J. f'iKwa Seaman s Seer. (1607) 1 Gre-al Circle navi- 
gation, which teaclieth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any iwo places avsigned . . the Ship may bee con- 
ducted. X65S H, Philipps Geom. Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle. 1769 Falconer Diit. Marme 
(17891 s. V. Order of Sailings Hence we .say . . parallel and 
great circle sailing, rili^ Rudim. Naxrig. iWeale) 50 
In is6i, Cortez .. advocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumu-lines. 

3 . As a figure of magic or necromancy, 
xsao More Dial Heresyes 1. Wks. zso/z Negromancers 
put their trust in their cercles. within which thei thinke 
them self sure against all y*' deuUs in hel. 1599 .Shake. 
lien. V. V. ii. 330 if you would coniure in her, you mqst 
make a Circle. s6oe — A. K. L. 11. v. 6a. 1709 Strvfk 

Ann, Ref. 1 . xii. x6a Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, wiicKcrafrs, soothsaying. 17x7 Bullock 
Worn. Riddle tv. i. 44, 1 believe you’d raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. xtM 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 419 
The magic circle of p^sion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. 

4 . a. formerly^ The aphere or ‘ heaven * in which 
a heavenly body was supposed to revolve, b. now, 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Conic. 7640 Obeven us er alle he planetes 
seven, And he cercle of ilk one es called one beven. 1340 
Ayenb. Z4S Ase he [saturoe] deh ine hritti yer ine his o^ene 
sercle and ine bis oqene yerange. c 1400 Destr. Tn^ 1038 
The sun in his serkyll set inlw last, Passyng fro pisiri^ 
igad Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) z88 Y* . . sterres hath .. 
an other [motion] by the mouyng.of the fyret orbe whiche 
dlraweth them with him in his cirae enary day. 1566 Graf- 
ton Chron. 11 . 746 Hec thcmghli tha.^aDne, would soner 
have fallen from his circle. wzR^iiLE Wind, xiii. a The 
Bwifr aire, or the circle of the stxia. 1841 Tennyson Love 
hr Duty aj The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Hm* 
circle. 1849 Grots Greece (xSba) V. u. ix. 076 I'hrice nine 
di^s, a full circle of the moon. 

O. The orb of a heavenly body. 


\ I. 44, 1 believe you a raise the I 7 evii to 
xtM 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 419 
! of passion whirling them perpetually in a 


6. The orb of a heavenly body. 

i (?)x669 Milton P, L. iv. 576 Amid the Suns bright circle 
lere thou sitst.) 1^ Horne Fatal Discev. iv, Sunk in 
the western wave, The Sun but half his alorious circle 
shews. iSsx Byron Cain 11. i 89 Yon smiQl bliia circle, 
swinging in far ether. 

6. A inminouB ring in the sky, a halo. 

Circle of Ulloa : a luminous ring or white rainbow some- 
times appearing in alpine rerions opposite the inn during 
foggy weather (named after Antonio IBloa in z8th c.) 


Uoa in z8th c.) 


a 11B3 O. E, Chron. an. iio4^n ^am Tiwss dags kmefter 
mtywdan feower drculas . . Onbutan jMere sunnan hwites 
hiwes. i6ss W. F. Meteors itc 37 Rich Meteors, whoM 
matter is most of the Air. Of this sort be . . Cirdes, Rain- 
bowes. Ibid, iil 73 Tha circle called Halon is a garland 
of divers colours that is seen about theSunne, the Moon, or 
any other Star. Ibid, ni. 73 A great circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold and frost to follow after, 18x5 T« 
Forstee RfsearchesAimosph. Phen.^ 

7. Applied to ring- like matkinn ; s.g. to fairy- 
rings. WfUti HreU : 0 I 4 name cn the Milky wav. 

MSgh Nashb Seqffron Walden O Iv, Mora . . creases . . in 
his Csce than tkara bo fturia dicleo on Salsbiiria Flainoi 



OIBCLa. 

W. F. 37 The While Orde, adled oT ■ooie 

WatliMitreet /AW. 8x themilkewey wawhitt.d«l«eeea 
in a cleera night. {MV, isj Tboie round Ciiciei which 
•TO leea in nuMy ikidii, that ignonuit Pecple affirm to be the 
ringt of rmnee j^ce^ 01799 WiTHtmino in PAil 

7 rmw. XCVl l. X35 The ban and brown, or highly cioathed 
and verdant ardes in pasture fields called Fa&y-rings. 
i* 8. Mcii, The higheet * region ' of tirine. Ods, 
*813 Elyot Cast, /fr/Ms (15411 87 b, In uiine, being in a 
vessell apt therunto to be sene, are thre regions . . The 
byghett region is the cerkle. tdeg Hakt A mat. Ur. 1. i. 51 
If they compaase and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a painein one side of t^e head. 

II. As a thing material. 
i 8. A ring, circlet, annulet. 

a 1300 Cwrisr M. 8043 Aboute bat tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. Wyclif Prw. xi. aa A goldene corcle in 
the nose thirlis . . of a souwe. c X4S5 Wyntoun Cmn. vi. 
XIV. 86 A cerkil was Sene, .as of Bras. 

10. A hand encircling the head ; a crown, cor- 
onet, diadem. 

rt i3j|o HAiiroLB Psalt^ xx. 3 pe whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cercle in a mannys heued. 1460 LybtanM 
Disc. 841 A sercle upon her molde, Of stones and of aolde. 
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up the golden circle of rich Poitugair 1661 Evelym Diary 
(1837) 11 . 166 The Barons put ofr their caps and circles, 
syxe-a Lady M. W. Montague Lrtt. I. xxxii. 11 1 The head, 
dress is . . bound on . . with a circle of diamonds. iBm Cole- 
MIDGE Piccotom. Ill i, In his dream of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle. 

to. A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
a knight’s helmet. Obs. 

cij^ Gny IVarw. (A.) 5857 A helme he hap on him don 
• . 1 ne sercle of golde person was wrou^t. ctjIBo .Sir 
Ferumb. x6uo pe cercles bat were on hur helmei. set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. e 1450 Merlin xiv. aao He nuule 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and helmes from hedes, that the 
■erkcles flya-sonder. a 1333 Lo. BsaNEas Huon ix. 84 He 
stroke Chariot on the helme in suche wyse that the serkeli 
nor coyfe of stele cowd not defende hym. 

11. a. The ring of a circus, b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatre ; the lowest, 
containing the most expensive seats, is called the 
dress circle \ that above, the upper ox family circle. 
V, SCLATBR 7 'ythex Rnnsed 184 Thou shalt not gw 


Idas W. 
to the Circle or Theatre. 


1768 Lady M. W. Montague 
circles I no more must view 1 


Poems <1785) 35 Plavs, operas, cin 
1836 9 Dickens Sk. Bob, Private Theatres, Whose par. 
tidly corked eyebrows, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of his having just left the stage or the circle. 1876 
N. Amsr, /frr^CAXVll. 484 There they sit in splendid 
arr^, in the dress<K:ircIe, close to the royal box. 

18. ArchmoL A scries of atones set up in a ring, 
such as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

177a Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) x8o These circles were 
formed for religious purposes. 1839 Yeowbll Anc, Brit. 
Ck. xii. (1847) 136 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used \w forming their circles. x86k Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept 353 llie well-known Druidical circle of Arborlow. 
1870 Lubuock Se. Lset. vi. 173 The venerable circle of Abury, 
perhaps the most interesting of ourgreat national monuments. 

13. The name of various instruments. 

a. Astr. An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
circle, as mural circle, reflecting c., repealing c., 
ItansU c. (see Mubal, etc.). Also, horary circle, 
a metal circle on a globe, marked with the hours, 
and shewing the diflerence of meridians in time. 

b. in Bookbinding : (see quot.) 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (184a) 37 The letters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on the points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass. 

14. Anal. 

Circles 0/ H alter : the fibro-cartilaginous rings to which 
tlie mitral and tricuspid valves of the heart are attached. 
Circle of Willis : see quot. 

1840 G. Ellis Anat. ao By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base of the brain, they 
give rise to an arterial circle, .named the circle of Willis. 

1 15. See quot. and Snail. Obs, 

CX440 Promp, Partf. 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 
Pentys, and other lyke, spira. 

III. In transferred and Bgurative senses. 

16. The circuit or compass of a place, etc. 

«i4De Pistel of Suum xo Withinne b« sercle of sees. 
E’lgoo Deetr, Troy xx68a Hit is keppit . . Within the cercle 
of the Citd. c M 4 ^ Gesta Rom. xix. 65 How many daies 
ioumey beth in be sercle of the world ? 1999 Shaks. John 
V. ii. 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Armes 
From out the circle of his Territories. 1666 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II- *4 The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
Geoige’a Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
sevwal miles in circle. 

Iv. A completed , revolution or course of time, or 
of action, or events in time ; a cycle, period. 

b. *Any series ending as it begins^ and per- 
petnally repeated ’ (Jf.) ; a round. 

c turn Apol. Loll, n If ani be in posmioun of ober men- 
ois Hngis by acerde of 9eris, heshal ioi it as his oune. xgfie 
TuauBB Balks 6 a, I heare saye that in diuen circles or 
goynges aboute of yeares, the nature of the bathes is sharper. 
4 ii 6 al Bp. IAku. Breetikings Devout Soul 178 Lord 
God, what a wearisome circle do I walk in here below I 
^-00 Tskfle Ess. Leam. Wks. 1731 I. xjp Science and 
Aru nave run their Circle, and had their Perioda in the 
■everal Parte of the Worid. 1738 Wesley Hymns, ‘ lufimto 
Power, Elomal Lord*, And all the Hours obediMt rnn The 
Circle of the Day, 1874 Saven Con^. Pkil viiL joa The 
circle of the year. 


42S 

o. So in phr. yWi/ riMf# quite round. 

160s Shake. Lear v. lit. 174 Tte Wheele is eoMo fhU 
circle (Qo. circled), 1 amheera. s8|8 Bbowmuiq La Ssdslaa 
70 Thus have we come back ftill ctrae. 

18. A completed chain, lerieb, or tequUnce of 
parts forming a connected whole. 

1931 Elvot Gov. i. xiii. The worlde of science, fori the 
ciide of doctrine, whiche ie in one worde of greke Bneyelo^ 
PeUim. lyie AoDieoM S^cl. No. 093 p 3 If 1 thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1799 B, Maetim Nmi, Hist Eng. 
I. 71 That nothing ought be wanting to compleat the 
Circle of Pleasures in thie Giro. 1894 {Hilo'S Girt Circle 
of the Sdences : A Series of Treatises on the Prindplee 
of Science. 1896 Dove Logie Ckr. Faith vi. 1 1. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, a circle 
1869 J, Mabtinbau Ess, II. X55 Ibe luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth. 

19. Logic, A fallacious mode of reasoniog, 
wherein a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion which it has been employed to establish; 
so that, as in a circle, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence lo reason or argue in a circle. 

Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. (x686i xx TheCixeleof 

this fallacy is very large. 1647 H. More Song ^ SosU h il 
Ixxx, You dispute in a Circle as all LoglclsM know, 

South Ssrm, 1. lox This he exxdodcs as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it. 1714 Watts Logic (X736) 3x5 That Sort of Fal- 
’ which M called a Circle is very near akin to the PoHHo 


i circle 


tUed undes^nedly. 
authority 01 the law 


lacy , 

PrincipU, 1837 Whately LegU^oo^ Arguing in a di 
must necessarily be unfair, though it is frequently prac- 
. 1876 E. MsLLoa Priesth, iv. 161 The 
, LW is demanded, and he (Cardinal Wise- 
man] dtes the disputed passage A more palpable and 
vicious circle was never devised. 

20. A number of persons standing or seated round 
a person or object of interest; * an assembly sur- 
rounding the principal person * (J.), as at Court, 
at a Drawmg-room or Lev^e, etc. 

1714 Lend. Goa, No. 5371/3 The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. 1766 Foauves Serm. Fag, Worn. (1767) 1 . 
L 39 Casting, .maternal regards, .through the pretty smuing 
circle, s^ Macaulay Hisl, Eng, 111 . apx A splendid 
drcle of E^lish nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne. 1879 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 . 49 I'here was also a 
circle of lookers on. 

2L A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, interests, etc. ; a * set ’ or 
coterie ; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who associate together. 

1646 Sir T. Bhownr Pssua. Ey. i. !x. (x686) 36, I shall 
have reason and experience of every Circle to support me. 
179B Fielding Covent Card, Jml. 9 May, He quotes the 
phrases * a polite circle * the circle of one's acquaintance', 

* people that live within a certain circle*. 1793 BoewELL 
Johnson Pref. ed. 3 The felicity which he diffus^ through 
a wide circle of admirers and friends. 1796 Tane Austen 
Pride k Prei. ix^ Threw a real gloom over their domestic 
circle. Ibid, xviii, It is evident that you belong to the first 
circles. 1878 Black Green Past. u. x6 l^n't^u think t^t 
one ought to try to understand what is going on outside 
one's immediate circle ? x88o L. Stefhkn Pope viiL ros 
The staple talk of the cirdca in which be moved. 1889 
Manck. Exam, xs Aug. The death of Lord Houghton 
. .will leave a blank in political, aocial, and literary ciraea. 

22. Hist, A territorial division of Gennany 
nnder the Holy Roman Empire. Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. [G. Kreis, F. cercle.'\ 
m6js Lend. Cob. No. 9S0/3, Men of the Circle of 
Saxony, /bid. No. 1040/3 I'he Troops of the Circles hav« 
already posned the Rhine. 1700 J. A. AsTav tr« Seust^dra's 
Royal Pol. 1 . Pref., ‘i'he most Serene House and Circle of 
Burgundy. 17x1 Lond, Gaz. No. 4993/1 Thoseof the Elec- 
toral Circle of the Rhine are met. 1796 Moesk Amer. 
Geog. 11 . 347 The Austrian Netheriuids . . were considered 
as a circle of the empire. 1865 Barinc-Govld IVerewohees 
xiv. 839 In the^ circle of Tornow, in Western Galicia — 
the province is divided into nine circlea. 

28. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a circle is by its circumference ; the area over 
which anything is conceived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence. Cf. sphere. 

1664 Powsa Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possibilities. 179a Johnson Rambler Na 196 If he 
adventures into the circle of action, iteo Mas. Browning 
Drama of Exile, The circle of God's life Contains all life 
beside. 1891 D. Jbrrolo St. Giles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the circle of probability for one so respectably born, etc 
1878 Browning La Saieiam t$ All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. 

t24. Phr. To give the lie in circles i.e. cir- 
cuitously, indirectly. Obs, 
i6ie B. joNaoH Alck. 111. iv. Face. Rules To give and 
take the Lie by. Foe. How? to take icT Face. Yea, in 
Oblique he’ll shew you. or in Circle, But never in Diameter. 
c i6w FLKTCNKa Queen Corinth iv. i. Has be given the lyo 
In circle or oblique, or semicircle, Or direct parallel T 
26. allrib. and Comb.,nA circle*parade,-sauarer^ 
•squaring ; circle-branching, -like, -spread, a^s. ; 
oirole-lron (see quot.) ; f oirole-muro v. «« UIB- 
ouMMUBi; oirole-tomb (seeqnoL; cf. is). 

1600 S. Nicholson Acolastue (1876) 33 A *circle-bimuncb- 
ing tree. 1874 Knight A mer. Meek. Diet, *Cirele-iron, a 
hmiow punch for cutting planchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
bu blaiiks ; the fifth whed of a ouriage a 1400 Ooclbvh 
De Reg. Prine. 184 *Cerclclyk shappeis most perfite figure, 
1967 Maflet Cr, Forest 39 Crowtoe. .His rooie *circialike 
or round. s6o6 Breton Ouremia *Circle-murinE 
strong their pettie fort With PsUando Flanker Loop axM 
Porta. 1809 Roland /'nscMif' 43 On tbs Use of khe^Ciide 




by a mda stons oirdsh 

OiMlffi (•5'iklh 4“5 

8 ml 8 (ii, Mrkto, -yti| 5 olrelcl 8 f 5-cMq, [f. th« 
sb. ; or *. F. attler, Cf. alto CmcttWi* wj 
t trwu. To lumKmd or encotapasi with, or as 
with, a circle ; to enclose in a circle ;-EKOlifOl*i i. 
(Now chiefly poei) , . , ^ ^ 

4'*374Chaucbs 7Wp^/sirtiL 1717 TluUwUhhh hood LdvsoI 
bis wtu Usts To ccrclto bmrtas alls and ^ Mfo 

Dssir. Trey 9038 Hhr ana..S«rkIyt wth Uio 

brawes so ^gh*- eiggy ^umv iv. (Rh Vthosa 

heads forgrowen with piiM,ciicled alway With «My cloute 
1994 Smakb. RieE ///, iv. iv. ^ Xh* ImMTiaO iMttaU. 
Cluing BOW thy bead. iCfiy MiLroN -P. A. lu. fiafiOf 
hewing sunnie Raies agolden dar Circled his Head- mg 
Month. Mag- XXXVlfl. 3e, I ..circled a lAtn mea^w 
with dikes. i899 Temmtson Geraim k Enid l 947 The 
town Flow'd in, and settling circled all the lists. 
b. with about, around, in, 

<rs40o Rom, Rose x6xo So oercllth ft the weUe at^te, 
Bgn SHAica. Tit A, 111. i. 077 You heaule people, circle me 
about. 1649 Digbt Bed. Bodice (/.), To ttfflit and circle 
them in. a Mf Cowley To His Madn^, The Sea whl^h 
circles us around. 01890 Rossetti DaMirf CA«'. l.(x8^ 
X04 Mine eyes . . came at last to be dtcled about with rsdl 
t O. tyfl, Obs, 

1834 w; Wood HewEmg- Prosp. (xB6$) To Rdr., DSogeHes 
. . circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe. 

2. To make the circuit of, move round. 

1983 Stanvhubst Aeneis iii. (Arb.) 84 It wyl be saulfer.. 
far streicts crabbye to circle. t6s6 Bacon (J.), The lords 
that were appointed to circle the hill. s66y Milton P. Z. 
IX. 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line He dicrd. 1708 Pon 
Dune. in. 344 Other plwets circle other suns. 1774 J. 
Bryant 1 . 38s They circled the bland seven timet, 

ift^ Bluce^, Mag. LXlV. X70 Stalking a 'blesbok* or 
circling a bustard— the btter process consisting In riding 
round the birds in large but decreasing circles, 

8 . inlr. To move in a circle {aroufsd, about, etc.), 
rx44o Promp. Parv, 453/a Serklyn, or make a sercle, 
Circulo. 1980 Sidney Arcadia lu (i6aa) xo8 Shee (a hawk] 

. . went cirading. and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of ming. 1843 Milton Divorce vL (1651) 33 
One of the highest arks that human contemplatioa circling 
upwards, can make. 1770 Ooldsn. Dos, Fill so« The 
busy whisper circling round Convey’d the dismal tidiogs 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours 
Li. 44 The orbe which circle around the sun. 
b. Said of wine, etc. passing round the table. 

17S9 Pope Odyts. ii.s8a While the bowl circles, and ths 
banquet warms. 1814 Scott Ld. gf Islet v. xsxiv, The 
maxon four . . Hxrice let them circle round the board. 

o. Mil. Of cavalry : To sweep round on a mov^ 
ing flank over a more or less wide circle ^whereas 
the ' wheeling ’ of inffintry b done on a fixed flank 
as pivot, and on as little {round as possible. 

1719-00 Pope Iliad viti. 4x0 unmrdi as be turns, and circlea 
as he wheels. 1796-7 Instr. k Reg. Cavalry (1813) zo8 
A close column must loosen its divisions before ft can well 
march in flont, and its changes of direction roust be mode 
circling, and on a moving flank. Ibid. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and circle round each other, and the enemy’s flaidc. 
1833 Regui. instr. Cavalry l 146 The .. Files should .. 
ci^e* Right’. 

4. inlr. To form a circle; to stand or extend 
in a circle, rare. 


maeiy c 

Lady ofL. v. xxiv, lliat proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the Kiim. 

t b. r^. To extend in a circle. Obs. 

sfiys Gbbw Anat Plants l vii. | xa The main Branches in 
the outer Coat of a Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 

Oiroled (wuk’ld), M. a. [t Cincta + -ed.] 

1. Surrounded as with, a circle ; nENontCLED. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3408 A sadill serklyt with |||olde. sgn 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii, ax Modest Dyan, circled with 
her Nymphs. 169s Benlowks Theoph., Her circled head 
. . Was glorify’d with burnbht Crown of Gold. 1791 Southey 
Lyric Poems, RaceBanguo, Boldly tread the circled space. 
s86b R. Pattbssom Ese, Hist, k 393 Bcosath this 
circled figure. 

2. Marked with a circle or circles. 

1607 Tomkll Four/. Beasts rc Their horns wax more 
circlra aa they grow in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betoken^ a years growth. S7sa-‘4 Pon 
Rape Lock 1. 33 Of airy Elvea . . the circled green. 1846 
Talvourd Vac. ReunHes I. 336 The circled turf b such m 
fairies would choose for their revels. 

8 . Rounded; circular. 

1978 Banister Hist Manvt. 48 In circled sort It [muscle] 
Bpringeth from the Jugall bone, ssos Shaks. Rom. g' Jnl. 
n. it. xxo Ibe Moone . . IliaC moacthly changes in her diued 
Orbe. Swan Spec. M.lii. (1047) i 'Ihe circled orbs. 
1869 Swinburne Poems k Balt, Felise 9s Uke a cat’s 
splendid circled eyes. 

Cimsler (sS'iklai). [f. Ciboli + -eb. j 

1. One who encircles or surrounds ; circlor cf the 
earth, transl. of Gr. ^atlioxos. 

ri 6 xi Chapman Iliad xiii. 4a Neptune, mrcler of the 
earth [yaiiloxos]. tTOx Cowpki Odyts. viu. 431 Earth-drder 
Neptune, spore me Mist request, 

2. One who or that which moves in a circle. 

1780 Sis W. Tom in ParVs Works (iSsB) VII. too Who 

made the nightly circlers, the stars. 1809 Southet Modoc 
in Ant. eU, Toward the ground The aSrial eUden speed. 
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OIBOUIT* 


8. U*ed to tranB. L. scriptor cyclicusy cyclic poet. 

B. JoNBON tr. H^ace'i Art Pc^ttyf 136 Nor to 
besin, as did that circler late, I ting a noble warre, and 
Priam’t fate. 

Circlet (Bdukldt), sb. Forms: 5-6 eerolett, 6 
oirklUet, oyroulet, 6-7 oiroulet, 6- oirolet. [a. 
F. ccrdety dim. of certU\ subseq. influenced by 
Eng. CiBCLK, and prob. by It. circoUtto : see -et.J 

1 . A small circle (in various senses of that word). 

a tsaS Skelton Sp. Parrot 19 About my neck a cyrculet 

lyke the i^che rubie. 1633 P. Fust chew PurpU hi, xii. 
ixxxiv, His locks. . Fell down in curls. .Within tneir circlets 
hundred Graces set. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 160 Sure pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Mom With thy brignt 
Circlet. x8ai Byron Cain 11. i. 30 Von small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether, With an inferior circlet near it still. 

Burton Centr, A/r. in JrHl, Goog. Soc, XXIX. aB 
Ihe circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 

2 . spec, A ring or band (e. g. of precious metal or 
jewels) worn as an ornament, esp. on the head. 

MSs^go Houtard Housek, Bh*, (zBsx) 44a A peyer of 
tyres for my Lordys grace, and a serclett for tny Lady 
Barnes. ^ igxa Douglas jEntit 111. iii. 49 With garlandis 
and thair cincillettis on thair hair, 1340 Chur^w, Acc. 
St. Margartfs IVestnt, (Nichols 1797) 11 Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith's wife . . for a serclett to Marry May> 
dens in 3. t66s MoacAN Gtntry iv. v. 65 A Chaplet 
cap, with a circulet of gold. 1814 Southey Roderick xviii, 
He . . on bis finger placed The mystic circlet . . With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Braddon J. Marckwont 11. 
i. a With that circlet of pearls round her hair. 1875 Stubbs 
Const, Hist, II. xiv. z8 A plain circlet of gold was the sub. 
stituie for the crown. 

b. gen, A ring, circular band, or small hoop 
of any kind. 

1577 Dee Relat, SMr, 1. {1659I 400 He throweth up his 
Circlet, and catcheth it againe, three times syag Pope 
Odvts. XIX. 674 'I'hro' six circlets Hew the whiuing darL 
18^ F. Francis Angling ix. (1680) 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line, 

1 8 . (See quota.) 

s6ii Cotgr., A'«c/imfthe Bundle or Circlet put vnder a 
dish at Table. 1706 Phillips, Circlet, a Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
1849-78 Halliwei.l, Circlet, a round piece of wood put 
unaer a dish at table. North, 

Oirolet (sd jkUt), v. rare, [f. the sb.] To 
move in small circles over (a space). 

1883 G. Meredith Joy 0/ EaHk 87 Swift as the iwallow 
along the river's light Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets. 

ClToletmg, vhl, sb. Formation of circlets. 

Ruskin Prmierita II. x. 349 Structurally useful, 
though by their linked circletting instead of their weighL 

CiTole-wiee^ <kdv. [see -wise.] In the man- 
ner or form of a circle. 

iS4a Udall Erasm. Apophtk. 506. iS43Trahrhon Vigds 
Chirnrg, vl. 7 Smalle tnreedes of veynes, and Arteryes 
producra circle wyse. 1387 Golding Ovufe Met. vii. <1593) 
157 Before the moone should circle- wise close both her 
homes in one. 1870 Rossetti Blessed Damoael, Circlewtse 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads aarlanded. 

Circliiis^ (sd'jkliq), vbl, sb. [f. Circle v.J 

1 . Formation of a circle or circles, b. quasi- 
concr. A circular formation. 

1430 Lvdg.- CkroH. Troy 11. xiii, Within the cerclynge of 
her eyen bryght was pa^ise. 1646 A. Henderson in 
Macrie (1846) 54 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circlings in the sand. t8t8 Keats Endymion 
IV. 340 Diving swans appear Above the crystal circlings 
white and clear. 

2 . Movement in a circle ; revolution. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 453/a Serclynge, Circulacio. s8aa-6a 
Hsvlyn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 966 In the circlings of the fore- 
said River. 1864 Glasg, Daily Herald 94 Sept.. 1 don't 
see how drcling with the trawl among drift-nets snould do 
any harm. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 111. 970 The cir- 
cling of the suns. 

+ S.«ClROUITION a. 

idag W. ScLATBR Tytkes Revised 9 Say if you can with- 
out circling. 

Cimlinipf PP^' AS prec. + -iNa2.] 

1. Kn circlip. 

1588 Shake. Tit. A. 11. iv. 19 Her two branches .. Whose 
circkling shadowes. Kings haue sought to sleep in. c i6si 
Chapman Iliad xi. (R.), Their world circling sire. Great 
Neptune. 1701 Db Fob True-iom Eag. n. 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria's Circling Arms. 1877 FurnivallZ^^<i 4 / 
Shake. Introd. 117 See the town nestle under its circling hills, 
b. Forming a circle ; ranged in a circle. 

2704 '7 Ramsay TVo-/. MtK, Ded., Treat a* the circling 
lu^ wT sound. 1733 SwiPT On Poeity, To whom the tribe 
of circling wits As to an oracle submits. 1799 Southey 
Sonn. X, Scarce doth . . The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth, s^i Clouc.h Early Poems vii. 109 My station whence 
the circling land Lies mapped and pictured wide below. 

2 . Moving in a circle ; revolving. 

tSp 9 Porter Angry IVom, Abingd, 43 He in these 
meodowes make a cerckling walke. 1680 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
1. Introd. IT How circling Motion doth swift time divide. 
1671 Milton P, R. v. >55 now, too soon for us, the circling 
hours 'Ihis dreaded time have compassed, a 1839 Praeo 
Poems (1864) 11. 7 Thou merriest soul That ever loved the 
circling bowl 1 

1 8 . Circling boy : * a species of roarer ; one who 
in some way drew a man into a snare, to cheat or 
rob him ’ (Nares). Obs, slang. 

1614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair iv. ii. One Val Cutting that 
helps . . Jordan to roar, a circling boy. 

tCiToly, adv. Obs.-^ Tf. Circle sb. + -ly*.] 

iSSa Hulort, Cirefy, or in the tburme of a circle or com- 
passe, cirenlatim. 


CirokCe, droque, obs. forms of Cirqui. 
Clroooele, variant of Cirbocble. 

Oiroolate, obs. form of Circulatb. 

Oiroon, o\y§. form of Zircon. 

Giroon-, earl^ form of Circum-. 

Oiroot(e, variant of Surooat, Obs, 
t Ci*roiiat6f V, Obs. rare. [f. mud.L. circnqre 
— circuire, circumlre to go round : see CiBCDlT.] 
To paFs round, encompass, encircle. 

1381 Act Jos. VI (16x4) 979 (Jam.) Ane gamissing circiiat 
about with perllis. 1698 Christ Exalted § 75. 58 Circuating 
the Universe. 

Ciroudrle, obs. bad spelling of Subodedry. 
t Cfi'rcue, V. Obs. Also in 5 airoue. [ad. F. 
circuir, ad. L. circuire to go round: see Cir- 
cuit sb.“\ 

1 . trans. To surround, encircle. 

c 1330 Lo. Berners Arth,Lyt. Bryt.iySui) 44 The moun- 
U^nes circued the mares. 

2 . 7 'o make the circuit of. to go or travel round. 

rx48o Lonelich Grail xxx.^ With this Book I have Sir- 

evit ^ world abowte. 1494 Farvan i. iv. xo Circuyd and 
aerched the lande ouer all. Ibid. v. cxxxL 1x4 He. .circued 
his lande in ministryng iustyce to all persones. 

Cironit (soukit). Forms : 4 6 oir-, oyTCii7t(e, 
4-7 olrouite, (5 -cute, slrouyte, 6 oy route, 
*oulte, -Quet, 7 oerouit, ayrkett,) 4- olrouit. 
[a. F. circuit, ad. L. circuitus going round, f. 
circu{m)ire, f. circum rounds />s to go.] 

1 . The line, real or imaginary, described in going 
round any area ; the distance round ; the compass, 
circumference, containing line or limits. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xliii. 19 See the bowe . . He cumpa- 
aide hettene in the circuyt (1388 cumpas] of his glorie. 
rx386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1099 The circuit a niyle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute. CX400 
Mavnoev. icviii. 187 Java . . is nyghe 9000 Myle in circuyt. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. iv. 14 The circuite or compas.<)e 
of a triangle is a line composed of all the sides of a triangle. 
sM3 Shake. 3 Hen. VI^ i. il 30 1 'o wcare a Crowne, Within 
v^ose Circuit is Rlizium. 165a Nekdham Sea 

Advt. 9 The circuit of this Sea . . must contcin above x 9 oo 
miles. t7<^ Addison Italy (1766^ X24 Sheltered with a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains. 2847 Grotb Greece 
IV. 11. Ui, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin. 

+ b. concr. Circlet, diadem. Obs. 
igm Sif AKS. 9 Hen. VI, iii. i. 359 The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like to the glorious Sunnes traiisparant Dcames. 

t o. fig. * Hound * circle *. Obs. 

1^3 Ladys Call. 1. ( 4. 99 If a poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what a stock of mirth does she 
aflford them. 173a Johnson Rambler No. au6. r 8 A feast 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. 

2 . The Space enclosed by a given circumference 
or boundary ; area, extent, tract. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56/4 On the mom ther lave lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. 1494 Fabyan v. Ixxxiii. 
60 A large and great circuyt of grounde, vpon the whiche 
he shortly after buylded and sette a large and stronge 
Castell. 1S35 Act 97 Hen. VIII, c. 97 The scites and cir- 
cuitesof alfsuch religious houses. 1590 EarlEksex in Eilis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 9x4 HI. 89 A great circuit o^ound in a very 
good soyle. 17x1 Pope Temp. Fame 309 'The sound lliat 
nils the circuit of the world around, Act 5 Geo. Ill, 

c. 96 Preamb , All those house.H, scites, circuits, and pre- 
cinct s._ 18318 Bryant Poems, Tune vt. The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

b. fig. Sphere of action, etc. 

2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 21 ITien may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninEe so vertuouse an examplar. 
2729 Db Fob C>w2aE(i84o) 11 . vL 133 Jf you give me leave 
to meddle so far in your circuit. 

8. The action of going or moving round or about ; 
a circular journey, a round, b. A round-about 
journey or course ; a detour. 

2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Soutle v. i. 70 'The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute . . about the erth. 2330 Palscr. 
Z77 Cyrevite, a cyreute, a goyng or compassvnge about a 
thyng. 1612 Bible Ps. xix. 6 His going forth u from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuite vnto me ends of it. 26^ 
Luttrell Brttf Rel. (2857) 1 . 405 Bishop Ley bourn is 
TOing a circuit to confirm the new converts. 2714 Swift 
DreipuVs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11 227 The bell-man of each 
p^ish, as he goes his circuit. 2783 Reid Ini. Prwors 963 
Either in a straight course, or by some circuit. 2793 Gibbon 
Autobiog. 78, I devoted many hours, .to the circuit of Paris. 
28sa WoooHOUSE Astron. viii. 49 Its [the clock's] index or 
hand ought to perform an exact circuit in the course of a 
day. 2836 Kane Arct. Expl, 1 . xxiL 974 They . . could 
only advance by long circuits. 2876 Green Short Hist. 
vii. 1 6 ( 1883) 407 After completing tne circuit of the globe. 

c. fig. ; esp. of time : Revolution, round, f Hy 
circuit : at regularly recurring times {obs.'). 

1602 CoRNWALLVES Disc. Seneca (xdji) 73 When the doles 
cercuit is finished. 2631 R. Wittie tr. Primroses Pop. Err, 

III. 1^9 It is good to give nothing to them that have fits by 
circuit. 2662 UssHER Power Princes 11. (16^) « 3 S Many 
circuits of years I pray you may live. 27^ Cowrxx Tasa 

IV. 2x9 Fancy, like the finger of a clock. Runs the great 
circuit, and is still at home. 2878 Huxley Physiogr, xx. 
llie circuit of changes is complete in the course of a year. 

d. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 
t To go, ride, walk circuit^ 000 sxonsA, To \ fetch, 
make, take a circuit ; to make a detour, take a cir- 
cuitous or round-about course. To make or go the 
circuit of: to go round, go the round of. f To run 
circuit with (flg.) : app, to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with. 

1547 BooaoE Introd, KnowL 263 Ts fetch the cyreuyte 


about Christendome. 1391 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. ys 
Fetching about a circuite or compisse. 1609 Bible (Douay) 

1 Kings xviiL 6 They divided the countries . . that they 
might goe circuite about them, Milton Colast. Wks. 
(x85t} 336 The rest of this will run arcuic with the union of 
one flesn, which was answer'd before, a 2653 Vines Lords* 
Suj^. (X677) 4 llie destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. 2863 Manley Grotius* Low C. iVarres 995 Verdugo 
. .got past the Rhine, by taking a long Circuit. ^ 2731 
Chatham Lett. Nephew il 5 Your letter . . after maki^ a 
considerable circuit to find me. i8e6 B. Disraeli Viv, (hey 
11, xii. 59 Now the Marquess. went the circuit that is to 
sav, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 1838 
Murray* s Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 448 The pedestrian, .should 
make a circuit to the left, a 28^ J. H. Newman Hist, Sh. 
11. I. i. 5 Making a circuit of the neighbouring towns. 

4 . spec. The journey of judges ^or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose ot 
holding courts or performing other stated duties at 
various places in succeBsion ; the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

2494 Fabyan vii, 344 ludgys ordeyned to kepe a cyreuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the s]^ys in the tyme of vacacyon. 
*^ 3^4 det x9 Hen. VII, c. 7 § x I’he justices of assises in 
ther cyreuyte or proaresse in that shyre. sua GBEENB.rir/ 
Conny Catch. 111. 5 What hee sjpake of either came to him 
by examinations, or by riding in the circuits. z6zx Bible 
I Sam. vii. 16 He went from yeere to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mixpen, and iudged Israel. 2873 
Tbokce Diary (X8351 95 He goes his syrkett every yeare in 
the nature of on of our Judges. 2788 Bl>wk8Tone Comm, 
HI. 58 They usually make their circuits m the respective 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. 1 . 637 It was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit should not begin till the other circuits had termin- 
ated. 2831 Thackeray Eng. Hum iii. (1858) 114 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. 2862 Willeb in Ex parte 
hernandes, 30 Law J. C. P. ^38 The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their circuits the aid and contiol 
of the sheriff of each county. 

fig. 1634 Whitlock /.ootomia ^38 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Righteousnesse. 2657 
Hinchley in Spurgeon Treas. Dnv. Ps. Iviii. xi A time 
when God will nde his circuit here in a solemn manner. 

b. cofur. Those making the circuit ; the judges 
and barristers ; now esp. the latter. 

a 2724 Bumnet^Huw 7 'ime II. 4x3 The circuits went round 
the country [of Scotland] as was directed by the proclama- 
tion. 1868 Lond, Rev, 30 Aug. zBa ‘J'he days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on horseback across the marshes 
2873 Helps Ess., Organis. Daily L%fe 183 A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. 

6 . The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such districts in England and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz. the Northern, North 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home or South 
Easterly North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

2574 Rich Dial. Mercury 4 Eng. Soldier, Euerye pet ye 
Constable of euefye Parrysh within his cyrquet. s6^ 
Chas. 1 Lett. Judges of Ass. k Ju\y (1641) 6 Some of the 
ablest lawyers who ride that Circuit. 2649 Sklden Laws 
Eng, 1. iv. (1739) xo Their Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve Lords. 
2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Justiciary, The country 
[Scotland] . . is divided into three circuits, toe south, west, 
and north. s88a Serjt. Ballantine Experiences v. 52 In 
choosing a circuit, a barrister, .is bound by his first choice. 

6 . A territorial division of the Methodist churches, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers. 

2766 Wkslsy tVhs, (187a) HI. 956 The Societies in this 
Circuit increase. 2792 Hampson Mem. IVesley 1 1 1 . 73 Every 
part of Briuin and America is divided into regular portions, 
called circuits ; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 
places, is supplied byacertain numberof travelling preachers, 
from two to three or four, who go round it in a month or 
six weeks. 1839 Penny Cycl. Xv 149 A number of these cir- 
cuits . . are united ana known as a district 2883 Minutes 
Wesleyasi Con/". 43 Each of the places mentioned in these 
Stations, .is the bead of a circuit. 

7 . £/ect. The course traversed by an electric cur- 
rent between the two poles of a battexy ; the path 
of a voltaic current. 

2800 Med, JmL IV. 199 , 1 ceruinly saw the spark at the 
time of completing the circuit s8|9 G, Bird Nat. Philos, 
299 With the largest circuit yet employed, their union ap- 
pears to be absolutely insUntaneouC 1870 Tyndall Led, 
Electr, 9 Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit. 
2878 Foster Phys. 111. i. 394 Closing a galvanic circuit 
2882 Spottiswoodb in Nature No. 693. 546 When the cir- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted . . the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition. 

t8. Roundabout process or mode: fa. of 
speech or expression : circumlocution. Obs, 
sage HvtOBTj Circuit in wordes. ambages, s8eA Bacon 
A^. Learn, l tv. 1 9 New terms or art to express their own 
sense, and to avoid circuit of speech. 2678 Marvell Reh, 
Transp, i. 97 This design of nis he draws out in such a 
circuit of words. 

b. of reasoning or the like. 

2994 Hooker Ec^ Pel. 11. gg By long circuit of deduc- 
tion it may be that euen all trra out ot anie truth may be 
concluded. 2633 Donne Poems (J.l Thou shalt not pe^ 
thro* lattices ofeyes, Nor hear thro* labyrinths of ears, nor 
learn By circuit or collections to discern. 183d L Tayloe 
Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) <5 Or at best demonstrate 
its reality by a circuit of reasoning. 

o. Law. esp. Circuit op Action • Cibouity. 
a 26a6 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law vi. so The law In 
many cases . . turneth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 2670 Blount Law Did„ Circuit of Action, .is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
then is needftiL 1731 in Chambees Cycl, 
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8 . Paih. The period of a diieaie. (JSyd. Sffc. Lex*) 
10 . attrib* and in Comb*^ as circuit barrister^ 
cmnsel^ '<ommiss^y^J&umey^ -Judge, -roam, table, 
etc. (sense 4 ) ; circuit-euperintendent, -work, etc. 
(sense 6 ) : olrouit-breaker, an instrument which 
at regular Intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
oiroult-oloser, any device for closing an electric 
current ; olroult-oourt, in Scotland, a court hc!ld 
j^iodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the English Assizs ; in UJ5. (a) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority between the Dis- 
trict Courts and the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
(see Kent Commentaries I, ch. on Constitution) ; 
(b) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States ; oiroult-steward. a 
principal member in the Methodist circuit nomin- 
ated yearly by the superintendent. 

sQso C. Phillips Curran and kis Coniemp, 8a Evan wsi 
then A ^circuit barrister in good practice. 1874 Knight 
^ict. Mtck, s. V. Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 1879 G. 
pRBSCOTT So. TtUphew asx A delicate circuit-breaker . , 
arranged to oreak the circuit of a telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion* 1768 Blackstonr Comm, 111 . ^51 The judges are sura 
to come and open the*circuit commissions on the men* 
tioned. Royal Proclam. 11 July in Loud. Com. No, 

44^6/x We hereby Appoint . .the said ^Circuit-Courts of Jus- 
ticiary to be Holden . . Twice in the Year. 1843 Penny tycL 
XXvl. 17 The Circuit courts have appellate junsdictiou 
from the district courts. They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. iSm Ld. Broughaii 
Brit, Ctnut. App, (x86a) 4x9 This power 01 a 4 judging a law 
unconstitutional is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11 . 539 
The ^Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
decision. 1839 Penny Cycl, XV. About the termina- 
tion of every quarter, the ministers, ^circuit-stewardn, etc., 
meet. s86a Sbrjt. Ballantinb Experiences 1. 66 John 
Locke. . WM the very soul of the *circuit-table. 

Circuit CsSulvit), v. [f* prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round ; to 
make the circuit ol, compass about. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 48 The thyno that circuitis this last tent 
hauyn or fyrst mobil, is immobil. z6oz M unday DeatA 
Earl Huntington i. iii. My son, With several troops hath 
circuited the court. 1669 Galb Crt. Gent ties 1. r. ix. 45 The 
Phenicians circuited the greatest part of the habitable world. 
*774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 111 . 346 Geryon having 
Circuited the air like a taulcon towering without prey., 
vanishes. 1679 Proctor Pleas. IVays Sc. v. iig Some .. 
comet, circuiting the sun in about eleven years, 

t b. Jig* To compass in thought, circumvent, 
get round. Obs. 

a 1613 Ovkrbury Charae. Kahle Spirit Wks. (1856) 6x He 
circuits his intents, and seeth the end before he shoot. 

2. intr. To go or move in a circuit. 

[1549 Compl. Scot. <t The sune circuitis and gais about 
the eird euyrie xxiiij liouris.j x6zi Biblb x Sam. vii. 16 He 
went from yeere to yeere in circuit \marg. circuited] to 
Bethel and Oilgal and Mixpeh. 1617 Collins De/. Bp, 
Ely 11. vii. 364 They must runne circuiting and fetching a 
compasse alraut by the Saints. 1690 Wood Fasti Oxon, 1 . 
3X (L.) It did not become a doctor to circuit fur an inferior 
degree. 1708 J. Philips Cyder {J.\ Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting. 1875 Proctor Ex- 
panse Heatr. XI3 The moon as she circuits round the earth. 

Cireniteer (s 9 jkiti»'j), sb. [f. Cibcuit + -jceb.] 

1. spec. A judge or barrister on circuit. 

a 1734 North Ltws I. 06 Here we drop our circuiteer; 
whicri character lasted till his lordship was in.ade. .solicitor 
general. 1810 Lo. Caimpbell in Life I. 344 The Oxford 
circuiteera are accomplished gentlemen, but 110 lawyers. 

2. gen. One who makes a circuit. 

17x8 Pope Lett, Mr, on the Circuit 17 Sept., I.ike 

your fellow Circuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earth. 

tc^cniteer (sdjkitl*'j\ v. Obs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circuit. Hence CirouitMrlng vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

a X734 North Lives I. 377 To return to his lordship and 
his circuiteering. XTyx-a Batchelor (1773) II. 60 He is .. 
something like my grey circuiteering horse, the worse for 
travelling. i8xa u. Colman Br. Grins ^ etc., 7 W Parsons 
Introd. X, Big-wigg’d circuiteering judges. 

Cireniter (so'ikitar). [f. CiBOUir-f-KB^.] -i 

CiRCUITKBK sb. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 513 Whether all the Theeves 
condemned by any Circuiter corrupted, have done more 
villanies than their Judg^. X770 Ld. Malmesbury Diaries 
(1844)1. 33X. x886 Sir T. H. Doylb Remin, xiii. 339 He 
nimself had lieen a Northern Circuiter. 

Cirovitillff (soukitigb vbl. sb. [f. Cibcuit v. 
+ -iNO l.J The making of a circuit or circuits. 
Short-circuiting, the faulty shortening of an elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some daw iu the insulation. 

1659 C. Noblb Answ. Immod. Queries To Rdr. a The 
ttreams tend directly, .(though witn some seeming circuit- 
ings) to the Ocean. x888 Pall Mall G. aa Mar. x/a It will 
be lighted throughout by electricity. . and if proper rare is 
exercised in the installation short-circuiting is impossible. 

CirouitillCf, ppl* a. [f. as prec. + -iKa ^.] That 
circuits, goes round, goes in or on a circuit. 

183R SiarChamb. Cases ( x886) 9 If my Lord Deputy change 
the circuitinge Judges. ax66x Holyday Juvemu 7a The 
amphitheater, .according to its name . . being as much as a 
circuiting or compassing theater. x886 Ruskin Praterita 
I. ix. 384 In variously circuiting channels. 

CironitiOll (soJkirfiiTan), arch. [ad. L. cir- 
cuitiSn-em a going round, n. of action, f. circutre, 
■ee Circuit : cf. F. circuition.'] A going round 


or about ; making of a circuit ; eompai lii^, eneh^ 
cling, visitation in circuit 

Si3| BsLuiKOftN LHty (tSas) 9x6 The dreoleiMia and 
charge {eireuitio ae eurdl that wee Wont to be gevia to the 
edilia, war cevia to small pepiU. Holland PluUenKe 
Mor. 1338 The circuhlens, conversions and ohaaget which 
ap^re in the heaven, idea R. Prr8tom GodBt MeuCs /n- 
^uitioH ii. 47 Laaiia . . jaerambolatlona and circuitiens to 
Mthan, that infarnall Peripatatike. s6Ia PhiL TVwim. 
XlV. 68x The apace of a Lunar chenition or the earth. i8S8 
Bailby Mystic^ Sacred dreuitioa of the sun. 

2* Jig* Circuitoni mode of speech, circumlocu- 
tion, *inaze of argument* (J.). 

154a Udall Eraem. Apoph. 130a, With a Comical circoi- 
don or goyng about the mishe. sdeg Harsnbt Pop, Jmpoei* 
x6S Answers . . without any Circuition or equivocation at 
all. xiH LAMDOt lueag. Conv. Wks. x^6 I. xiii. 68 Adds 
clause to clause . . with all the circuition . . of an Inden- 


ture. 

Ciroiiitiaa (sS rkitaiz), v. rare, [f* Cibcuit 
•IZB.I To make the circuit of. 

1846 Eceteeiologist VI. 373 A class of men..drcuitiz{ag 
the country, and making copies of its most famous brasses. 

II Ciroilltor ( 8 ajikiM*iUi). [L. circuUor agent- 
sb., f. circutre to go round.] One who goes his 
rounds, a travelling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

iSxx Ann. Reg. xSop 34a Ranger and keeper m Swinley 
Walk, and dreuitor, bailifT, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 1830 Colbridos Tahle-t. 39 May, Satan .. is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney- 
general [Job ii.]. 

CircnitoilB (sdikt»dtd 8 >, a. [ad. late L. circui- 
tds^us abounding in roundabout courses, f. circui- 
tus Circuit : see -ou 8 ] Of the nature of a circuit, 
roundabout, indirect. 

X664 Morb Myet. Iniq. xoa Any medium direct or 
circuitoua X790 Palky Horee Paul. 1. 4 Coincidences . . 
minute, drcuitous, or oblique. 1796 'bhomnAmer, Geog. I. 
439 tbis kind of circuitous commerce they subsisted and 
grew rich. x8oe Colquhoum Comm. Thames xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure. 
X845 Whatrly Logic in Enc^cl. Metr. 3x9/1 An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. x868 Q. Victoria 
Highl. X69 We had . . to take a somewhat circuitous route 
in order to avoid some bogs. 
t2. ? Circus-like. Ohs. rare. 

X807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. iL 9a There are other 
circuitous erections of stone. 

CirouitoiUily (saikir/ itasU), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY In a circuitous manner, by a roundabout 
way, indirectly. 

X70X Burke Thoughts Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 44, 1 do not 
think, .that it h likely to be misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. X848 Mill Pol. Econ. 111. xixL(x876) 370 Eng- 
lish goods would be paid for circuitously. eBjo Dickbns 
Lett. 31 May, Having come here from town circuitously. 

CircuitoMneai (soiki^’itasn^). [f. ciBouiT- 
oua + -NEBS.] Circuitous quality, manner, or way. 

x88a New Monthly Mag. VI. 74 Tortuous twistings and 
coy circuitousnesses so tr^ng to the patience of the traveller. 
1869 Gouluurn Purs. Holiness v. 41 The exercises which 
go most directly, and with least circuitousness to the great 
end. X884 Hasped s Mag. Feb. 344/a The river, .winds in 
pleasant circuitousness. 

CSironity (saikirlfti). Also 6 oirouitee, oyr- 
ouity. [a. OF. circuits circuit, ambit, precinct, 
etc., f. L. circuiDus app. after words like gratuiti, 
vacuiti, etc.] Circuit, in various senses, 
ti. Ambit, enclosure, compass, area. Obs. 

X3M Udall Erasm. Apoph, (1877) aao (D.) A dominion of 
muene more large and ample circuitee then the same whiche 
he was Lorde of before. 1578 Lytb Dodoens vi. Ixx. 749 In 
the circutie or sliadowe of tne same. 1580 Barkt Alv. C. 
5^ Withiu the Circuitie of reason. 

2. Circuitous quality ; roundabout process, 

tfx^ Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1656) I. 157 Without all 

circuity, noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to it. 
1768 Blackstonb Comm. III. 43 It prevents the circuity and 
delay of justice. x8oi T. Jhfpbrbon IVrit, (x8|o) 111. 473 
The correspondence must involve circuities. ^37-9 Hal- 
LAM Hist. Lit, HI. ii. 8 71 His vehemence loses its effect by 
the circuity of his pleonastic language. 1845 Campbell 
Chancellors (1837) 1. Introd. 8 To avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parfiament. 

D. Law. (See quot. and cf. Circuit 8 c.) 

X64X Tersstes de la Ley 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were, .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

3. Circular motion. 


X770 T. Whatbly Observ. Mod. Gardening 67 (L.J The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, ot stag- 
nant is circuity . 

Cironlable (Sd ikifflab’!), a. [f. L. circula-re 
(see CIBOULATE) -H-BLE.] That can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation. 

*793 Monthly Rev. XI. 336 In a word, they are a machine 
for rendering fixed property circulable. 1869 Contemp. Rev, 
XI. 136 What Mr. Price declares not to be money, as not 
bein^ circulable. 

ClTOnlaad (sSukiilllind). rare. [ad. L. ^circu- 
land-um, gerundive of circulSre (sec Circulate) ; 
cf. muiti^icand,'] That which is to be circulated. 

x8ai New Monthly Mag. 1. 93 In such a case, .the circu- 
lator has produced what does not become actual circuland. 
The circulation stops with the fabrication. 

CUTCUlant (soTkiiTlant). Math. [ad. L. circu- 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of circuldre (sec Circulate).] 
A species of determinant. 

i88x Burnbidr & Panton Theory RqueU. xl. ( 1x9 Here 
in all the rows the constituents are the same five quantities 
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taken to ekenlar Didari a 
tow. 

CMnndHr (88*iHdiii)i A, 

•RMi 6 S^* 5-7 {ME. cirmUr, a. AF. 

cirmiermQf, draslier, R ptititlly Latinised altnv 
ation of OF« L. circuldr^ie, t Hreulms 

CiBcnua The F. eerdier was taocetsively re- 
fashioned as cermluTf circuiter, circulaire; the 
Eng. became with the Reaesoence dretslar*} 

A* achutive, 

L Of the form of a circle ; round in superficies. 
I4JQ Lvoo. Chews* Trey tu aii A lauila auUar that was 
halto ciraular. 1944 R. ConAH^Oedyede Terapeuiyhe a Fiv^ 
The vicars chat are cyrcular and! roundsb sme SpCMsaa 
F, Q* IX. ix. aa The fFawa thereof saaind parUy circulars. 
Ana pare criaagulara syti Addison Speet* No. 1. f g A 
Round of PoUuciaiis at will’a . . thoac little Circular Ali- 
enees. 1833 Sib T. Hnrscmel AstfWs*in. asi A body whic^ 
always casu a cucular shadow miiat Itsdf be spbarieal, 
s86s pARKBa Goth. Arehii* t. i. (1874) 3 Circular churebaa 
ware occasionally used from an early period, 

1 2. transf. rerfect, full, complete. Obs* 

^xd Chatman Homers Hymn to Hermse 8a Kor must 
you..Boila in your gall a Erudge too circulara. t6t8 
Hssiod Dad. 140 Nor wars those Grsaks so circular In their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgmanti and toamtogs 
were as round and solid, idax MASSiNoaa Empsror JSaep 
XII. ii. In this. Bister, Your wisdom is not circular, iftld 
Drydbn Oh Cromwell v, How shall 1 then begin or where 
conclude To draw a fame so truly circular t For in a round 
what order can be shewed. Where all the parts so equal- 
perfect aref 

3. Moving In or pissing over a circle ; orbitual ; 
describing a circle. 

c 1450 E^h. in TumdalPs Vis. (1843) X03 As Phebus went 
by mevyng circulere. Jam. 1 Ese. Poesie (Arb.) 85^ Into 
a circuler dance. 1835 N. Ca; - 


K- CARrBNTBR Ceog. Del* l. iv. , 

It ift probable that the terrestrial! Globe hath a circular 
motion. 1873 Jowvtt Plato (ed. a) 1 11 . 663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheeL 


b. Circular lour: one which Is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; circular ticket, 
one serving for all the stages of such a tour. 

x86o Advt. Circular tour of l^h Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh. 1673 Cook's 
Excursionist No. 5 June, Through- tickeu, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 


4e.Jig. a. Moving or occurring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

9x643 G. Sandvs Bh. yob 13 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual war, In misery and sorrow circular. 1647 CaA- 
SHAW Poems, Death Herrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and circular loys Dance to an 
endless round, a 1684 Earl Roscom. ( 1 .) From whence th* 
innumerable race of thinga By circular successive order 
springs, 

h.Jig. Forming a link in a circular chain. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Circlet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . res The 
circular or compensatory character of every human actioo. 

5. Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 


1646 Gillrspib MeUi Audis 30 Mr. Coleman . . chargeth 
me with a circular armimenUtion. t68x HoaSKa Rhet. u 
ix, 34 To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 1700 T. Baker Reffect. Learn, (J.), 
One of Carle's first principles of reasoning, .seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. 

6 . Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. 

x6x7 Middleton & Rowlby Fair Quarrel 11. 11 , If you 
knew well my heart, you would not be So circular. 186s 
Dickens Mut. Pr. 111. i, You circular old dodger. 

7. -CvoLio. Obs. rare. 

a X734 Dennis (J.), Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
closely adhered to history, how could the Romxuis nave had 
Didot 


8 . Affecting or relating to a circle or number of 
persons ; esp. in circular letter, ‘ a letter directed 
to several persons, who have the same interest in 
tome common affair ' (J.) ; circular note {a.) — 
prec. ; (A) a letter of credit addressed by a ^nker 
(e.g. in London) to several bankers in other coun- 
tries, in favour of a certain person named therein, 
usually a person on a tour. 

x6S9 Walton Consid. Considered xga Their chief Priest 
. .sends circular letters to the rest about their solemn feasts. 
1687 R. L’Estrangb Answ. Dtf. 29 And never any Letter 
pernaw,was more Universally Circular^ then This has been. 
1776 Gibbon Deal, 4 F, 1. xii. 346 Circular epistles were 
sent, .to all the principal cities. iSay Hallam Const. Hist, 
(18761 111. xiv, 75 The country gentlemen, .were tried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with the king 
in their elections, a 1847 Mrs. Shrrwood Leuiy oj Pi asior 
I. V. 149 An old lady . . came from a distant part of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations. 1848 
Macaulay liist. Eng. II. 225 Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
1850 Thackeray Kickleburys Wks. (18601 xB8 My lady K, 
walked over to the money changers, where she changed a 
couple of circular notes. 1879 Farbar St. Paul If. 438 
The circular Epistle which is generally known as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

9. Afath. Of or pertaining to the circle, or its 
mathematical properties ; as in 

Circular arc, cubic, error, /unction, measure; circular 
line (a.) see quot. 1796; (A) the imaginary straight line 
joining the centre of any circle to either of tne two circular 
points at infinity, and forming a tangent to the circle; cir* 
cutar Parte {0/ Napierv ‘five parts of a right-angled or a 
quadrantal spherical triaxigle; they are the two legs, the 
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oompleiMnt of the hypothenaae, and the oompleroentf of 
the two oblique Mi|[lee* (Hutton Mmtk, Dict^\ circular 
peinUt the two imaginary pointt at infinity through which 
all drclee pau, also calleoTSMr^V^. 

1509 M ASsiNcai, etc. Old Law v. i, All Studies else are but 
as circular lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet. 1796 Huttom Math, Diet, 1 . 089/s Circular Hues, a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines as are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
ToDHUKTEa SpM. Trigeuam, v. • 66 (1871) ^5 Two rules, 
which are called, from their inventor, Napier's Rules of 
Circular Parts. 1^4 — Trigonom, il {I aa 10 The fraction 
arc divided by radius is called the circular measure of an 
angle. SI76 WoLaraMHOLME Math. ProbUmt (ed. a) 048 
'fhe two impossible circular points at infinity. 1884 Wil- 
liamson D^. Calc. xii. 1 186 (ed. 5) This curve is called a 
circular cubic. Jbid. 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from the equation. 188a F. Bmttbn 
Watch 4r Chekm. 60 [The] Circular Error, .in a clock [is] 
the diflerence of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular Instead of a cycloidal path. 

10. Technical. 

Circular bolt \ *a machine employed by the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers in making net ‘ (Simmonds Tratic Diet.). 
Circular canon (Mut.): a canon which leads back to the 
^ginnii^ and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
close. Circular-cireular work (Arch.) : * a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy> 
linden whose axes are not in the same direction * (Gwilt). 
CircuUvr crystotls: * a term applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxidurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer on a microscopic slide' (liy/C Soc. Lex.). 
Circular /tie : ' a circular saw or serrated discj adapted to 
run on a spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog* wheels ' (Knight Diet. Meek . ). Circular insirumente i 
instruments for measuring angles, graduated round the whole 
drcumference of a circle, i.e. ^60*^. Circular loom : ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin- 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle* 
(Knight Diet. Meek. ). Cm ular number : a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the number it- 
self. Circular polarUation\ eocVoiueexzK-vvou. Circular 
eaili^ (Naui.): navisation by the arc of a great circle 
(see Obclb sb. a b.). Circular saw. a saw in the form of a 
circular disc, which is made to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Hence circular saw-mill^ etc. Circular shears ; ‘ shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins' (Knight Diet. Meek.). Circular work (Arch.); ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindrie faces* (Gwilt). 

181^ OusELEY Counterp. xv. 10^ If it [the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or ‘"Circular. 1796 Hut- 
ton Math. Dici.t ^Circular Numbers . . are such as have 
their powers ending in the roots themselves. As the num- 
ber 5, whose square is ss, and its cube xas, etc. 183$ C. W. 
Hoskyns Tal^ x^8 As easily as a ^circular-saw cuts a 
plank. x8s8 J . Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-milt, invents by Smart. 

11. Comb., as circular-culling’, •edged, -shaped, 
^storied, -visagtd, a^a. ; circular-wise adv. 

185EC., W. Hoskyns Taipa x88 The ^circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. 1794 Rigging 4 r Seamanship 1 . 
151 Gouges are . . *circular-eaged t<Mls. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. V, A couple of larjee-heaaed, ^circular-visaged males. 
1998 Yong Dtana 30a The thunderclap as it comes not 
right down but *circularwise. xt%% Bradley P'am. Diet. 

Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets., circular wise. 

B. sb* f 1. A circular figure or space, rare. 
1^ Rollano Crt. yenus 11. 595 In ane conclaue all maid 
of ChiistaJl cleir. .Bot ait he saw within that circulcir, 18x9 
J. Gilchrist Demolished 44 O, C, G, with their 

diversities, are circles or circulars. 

2. Short for circular letter or note*, now esp. a 
business notice or advertisement, printed or other- 
wise reproduced in large numbers for distribu- 
tion. 

1818 Todd, Circular Letter . . Modem affectation has 
changed this expression into the substantive ; and we now 
bear of nothing but circulars from publick omces, and cir- 
culars from superintendants of a feast or club. x8n Byron 
Let. to Kinttaird 6 Feb., The circulars are arrived, and 
circulating. 1848 Thackuray Bk, Snobs iv. (L.), Down with 
the Court Circular — that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. 1 promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 
paper that shall come out without the Court Circular. 1856 
Froudb HUt. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 155 He summoned the peers 
by circular to London. x8te £nt. Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
— i.e., letters which, from internal evidence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons . . may also be sent by book post x888 Lindlry 
Partnership (ed. 5) aaa A change in the name of a firm. . 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. 

Ci*roulariBm. A theory that space is circular. 
i88a Aihenstum 6 Dec. 733/a All that is wanting to make 
the Flatlandera realize a third dimension, and to settle 
circularism once for all. 

Cironlarity (sfi-ikidfl 0 e*rtti). [f. L. type cir~ 
eularitas f. ctrculdr-is\ cf. Pr. circularitat, F. 
circularity, and see -itt.] 

Circular quality, form, or position. 
tSSa Batman On Barihol. 111. xviii. 19 By circularitie of 
the limme. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. v. xxi 366 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1775 
Johnson West. JsL Wks. X. 349 A hut is constructed with 
loose stones, ranged for the most part with some tendency 
to circularity. 18^ G. Johnston Nat. Hut. E. Sard. J. a 
From the circularity and elevation of the boundary, the 
district, .has the appearance of a basin. 

tb. qu 8 ii~c 0 ncr. That which is circular; a cir- 
cular series or arrangement. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 191 The hemvens 
. .{have] nodiveraitie or difference, but a simplicity of parts, 
and equiformity in motion continually succeeding each 


other; so that, from what point soever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circularity. 

1 0 . 7 Circular argument or reasoning. Ohs. 
s6xo Healey Si. Aug. Citic of God xn. xvii. (x6ao) ^35 But 
by Gods grace reason will lav those drcnlarities flat mough. 
CHrralariBe ^sfi ikuiiirdiz), v, [f. Ciboulab 

•I- -IZB.] 

1. trans. To make circular. 


*799 Southey Let. 5 June In Life ^ Corr. (1850) II. x8 , 1 
pray you to send me the old woman who was circularise, 
O, who saw her own back, .the omikron of old women. 

2. To ply with circulars, send circulars to. 

1848 7 ai/'x XV. 355 One cemetery company in ptf- 
ticular circularized us in very pressing and persuasive 
terms. 1887 Echo ax Apr. x To circularise the lodges of the 
Freemasons for subscriptions. 

Hence Ol'roulitfiwr, Oi*ifoularl«ing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

x88x World aa June 5/3 It at once takes [them] out of the 
category of common prospectus-issuers. They are not as 
other circularisers are. /btd. Here they ue. .set forth with 
ail possible elaborateness of circularising. t886 Edin. Rev. 
7 Jan, 84 Mischief wrought by the circularising firms. 

Circularly (sd jkiinfijli), adv. [f. Ciboulab 
a. + -LY.I In a circular manner, in a circle. 

1. In tne form of a circle. 

1943 Trahbkon P'igds Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Diuide the brayne 
panne with a sawe circularely. z666 Pefys Diary aa July, 
For fruit, the be&t way is to have walls built circularly. 
1834 Mrs. Somkrvillb Connec. Phys. Sc. xvi. (1849) X45 
Propagated circularly all round the centre of disturbance. 

2. In a circular orbit or course. 

tgfix EnsN Arte Nauig. i. xx. aa The Planet . . is moued 
circularly. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. ii, Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flow, xflya Proctor Ess. Astron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly round the sun. 

8 . By circular reasoning, in a logical circle. 

t6i9x Baxter Itf. Baft. 35 ^at is to prove the same by 
the same, or else to argue circularly. x86x Dickens Gt. 
Expect. 1 . vii. 103 Joe. .completely stopped me by arguing 
circularly, and answering with a fixed look * Her 

t 4 . Completely, perfectly, Obs. 

z6x6 Chapman Homeifs Hymns Apollo 35 And those gifts 
onely let thy deified mind Be circularlie pleas'd with. 1618 
— Hesiod Ded. 141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians. 

*f' 6. In rotation, among a circle of people. Obs. 

1648 T. H ii.L Strength of Saints A 3 a, That they (though 
but circularly, by 3 or 4 in a morning) may have leave to 
come to the Morning .Sermon in the Abbey. x66s Fuller 
Worthies 11. 30 He hestowed also a vast sumine of money 
on several Corporations to be imployed circularly fur the 
benefit of the poor Freemen therein. 

CircnlarnaM (89*ikii71aJnes). rare. [f. as 
prec. -h -NEsa.l Circular quality, form, etc. 

i66s Fuller Worthies 111. X15 In forme., in a Map it 
[Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circularness. 

t CiTCHlary, a- Obs. [f. (mod.)L. type ^circu- 
lari-us, whence also mod.F. circulairex see -ary ^.] 


» Cibculab a. in various senses. 

S597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. liiL (x6zi) 305 Crosse and dr- 
cuUrie speeches, wherein there are attriouted to Cod such 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
concerne the Dcitie of Christ lesus. x6so Healey St. Aug. 
Citie of God xii. xix. (x6ao) 436 'I'he circulary persons that 
turne all things round. s6^ Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit, 
xxviii. 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circulaiy. i68r Lond. Gas. Ho. 1768/1 The King of 
Poland has issued his Circulary l.etter8 for the Summoning 
a Dyct. a 1734 North Lives 1. 313 He . . made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Cironlate (Baukixll^t), v. Also 6 oiroo-. 
Pa. pple 5-6 oiroulat(e. [f. L. circuldt- ppl. stem 
of circuldre to make circular, to encircle ; de- 


ponent cit culdri to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in mcd.L. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, etc. ; i. circulus Cibols : see 
also-ATi6 8.] 

fl. Old Chem. trans. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (Ciboula- 
TOBY,/^.), in which the vapour was caused to con- 
dense at the top of the apparatus and to flow back 
into the original liquid, the whole thus undergoing 
repeated vaporization and condensation. Obs. 

S47X Ripley Comp. Alch. Ep. in Ashm. Theair.(\^id) 1x6 
In Balneo of Maty togeather let them be circulat. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Man. 33 The artire blud, wborlid, cir- 
culat, ik coagitat together, etc. 1594 Plat Je^vell-Uo. 
11. 31 Some doo vse to circulate the same iii Balneo, til it 
clarifie. 1509 Greene Orpkarion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 66 
Women as the purest quintisscuice circolated from all other 
lining things, are therefore the most beautifull and faire. 

French Distill, i. (1651) 36 Circulate this in a PelUcan 
with a moderate heat for the space of a month. 1696 
Philups, Ho circulate. . inaVessel call’d aPe/^OM : wherem 
the same Vafiour which is elevated into the Air by the Fire, 
falls down again to remount and be distill’d several times. 

1 2. To gather into a circle. 

19x3 Douglas Mneis vi. viii. ai Onto Eneas left syde and 
ryut hand The sauUs flokkis circulate {v.r. circuUt] in a 
rout. 

1 8. trans. To go or run round ; to encircle, en- 
compass, surround. Obs. 

1971 Dickies Pantom. il zxL PJ, Thus proceeding till ye 
baue circulate the figure, .ye shall In the ende departe the 
whole figure into as many equal! portions as ye determined. 
s6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlvL x6o He circulated Seuen 
hils with a Wall. i6sx — TheeU. Gt. Brit. xxv. (16x4) 40/1 
Herefordshire . . lyeth circulated upon the North with 
Worcester and Shropshire. S685 Bp. Cropt Atdmadv, 


Bumefs Th, Earth Pref., May I not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where bis head hath 
been intoxicated with circulating the earth f 
4. intr. To move round, turn round, revolve, 
formerly round an axis {obs.), or in an orbit 
(arch.) ; now round a circuit, circuitous course, 
system of pipes, or the like. (Influenced by 5 .) 

167m Newton in Phil. Trans. Vll. 5099 A Top. .made to 
circulate by whipping it. xyxfi J. Chamrerlaynb Relig, 
Philos. Pref. ixTm) k\ Balls, which like Planets circulate 
about it 1830 Sir j. Hbrschbl Stud, Nat. PhiU 193 The 
moon circulates about the earth. 189s Convrbarb s H« 
St. /’aM/(i86a) I. iv. 106 These movemenu begto to circu- 
late more and more round a new centre of activity. 1894 
Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Tecknol. (ed. a) I. aa4 The 
air . . entering at the bottom of the stove . . circulates round 
the flues, iM Huxley Physiegr. 74 The circuit in which 
eveiy drop of water is compellM to circulate. s88s Mss. 
H. Rbevr Cookery 6> Housek. ii. (ed. a) 9 The claret de- 
canter* should circulate two or three times round the table. 

6. intr. spec. Of the blood : To flow from the 
heart thnnigh the arteries and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

X698 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 'I'he blo^, per- 
petually circulating (as hath been shown from many infal- 
lible signs and marks by Doctor Harvey^ in the vems and 
arteries.^ a xfipx Boyle Wks. II. 69 (R.) Blood [of vipeni), 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to tense, 
actually cold. X746-7 Hervey Medit. QB18) 133 'rhis, at- 
tracted by the root, and circulating through invisible canals 
. . clothes the forest with all its verdant honours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 49a Blood is 
blood which circulates, 

b. intr. Of persons : To go about in a social 
circle, ‘go the round.* 

1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ck. i. 8 He came by no 
means prepared to circulate among his flock. 1870 Haw- 
TiioRNB Note Bks. (1879) 11 , 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still circulating in society. 

0. intr. (with extended sense V To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously so as to 
visit every part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from mouth to mouth. Also, of a newspaper or 
periodical : to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively taken and read. 

X664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1739) 331 The Air .. circulates 
through.. to the Grate of the Stove. X69X Locke Money 
Wks. 1737 II. 93 If our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. X75X Johnson Rambler No. 144 
P xo Secret history . .is for the most part believed only while 
it circulate.* in whispers. X794 Sullivan Viemv Nat. I. 373 
That ether which is continually circulating through all 
things. X833 Ht. M artineau Loom ^ Lugger 1. iii. 43 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood, xl^ Act 4B I Vc. 
c. 16 § 9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County* 

7 . trans. To put into circulation, put about, pro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse ; put into the 
bauds of readers, etc. 

X777 Sheridan Sch, Scand. 1. i, Did you circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captuii Boastall ? 18x9 
ScribbUomania xCBnote, To print and circulate the Bible. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 104 A little tract, .had been 
actively circulated through the ranks. s868 E. Edwardb 
Raleigh 1 . vii. xio Tbe news of the enemy’s preparations 
were circulated . . throughout the country. 

b. lit. To hand or pass round. 

1884 Law Times 14 June isi/x After the loving cup had 
l>een circulated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts. 

8. Math. Of decimal fractions ; To recur, repeat 
in periods of several figures (see CiboulatinoV 

1768 Robertson Circ. Decimals in PhiL Trans. LVIIL 
309 Some of them [decimal fractions] recur, or citculate; 
that iiL the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad itfinitum. 1817 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 75 note. The 
decimal circulates in a complete period of 38 inures, 
t 9. To beat out, emboss (metal). Obs. 
t Ci'roulAtes Obs. Math. [f. prec. or its 
sourcej A circulating decimal. 

X768 Robertson Circ. Decimals in Phil. Trans. LVIIT. 
313 The proper denominator of the circulate. X796 Huttom 
Math. Diet. I. sQo/z That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend. s8«7 <— Course Math, I. 75 
note. In corresponding circulates ot r 8 figures. 

Circulated (sd'jkidflditt^,J^A 0 . [f. Cibou- 
LATB V. + -KD.l (.See the verb.) 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 80 Put four times as much 
of the best circulated Oil of Camphire to it. x68o Seep. 
Chem, I. 76 A circulated Salt, .abstracted from Compound 
Bodies. 1867 LoNor. Dante's Paradiso xxiii. 109 Thus did 
the circulated melody Seal itself up. 

Ci'roulating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.-f-lvol.} 
The action of the verb Ciboulate. (See next b.) 

1919 Raynold Byrth Man. H h 7 I'he mancx that nature 
vseth in circulatyng of the attracted blud, 
dronlatillg (89* jkijll^tiq ),/;»/. a. [f. af prea 
+ -UNO 2.] That circulates, in various senses. 

1638 Litiioow Trav. 4x4 A commodious place lying in 
the midst of circulating Pfouinces. xhaa Milton Emon, 
x88 The old circulatii» dwe of his shifts and evasions. 
x66sPhil. Trans. X. 7 (rrhe circulating blood, liie Byron 
Juan 1. 190 One of the most circulatinjr scandals That bad 
for centuries been known. sSst^ys T. R. Jonm Anim. 
King. (cd. 4) 433 The oirculailng fluid, .was brought to the 
fooM of tbe bnsDchiik 

b. Special combs. (In some of these the ppl. a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the vbl. sb.): Cir- 
culating capital (see Capital sb.^ 3 c). Circulat- 
ing cistern, a cistern used in ctmnexion with the 
circulation of bot water through a system of pipes. 
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Ctrmlaiitig^decdmaii ft decimal fraction in which 
two or more figuiei are repeated ad infinitum. 
CircukUing library i a library of which the books 
are circulated among snbscribers. Circulating 
medium : g medium of exchange^ whether gol(^ 
silver, or any other article. Circuiating pump (sec 
quot). Circulating lyslemi see Ciaoti.ATOBT a. i. 
IMJ iAdvtn) Juno 19 PmpOBaki fororecting • Pubtic Cir^ 
Library \n London .. Ubrmrian.Sunuel Fuioottn. 
.s 7<8 Robbrtson {jtUle) Circulating Decimals in PkiL 
Trans. LVllI, It u usual to mark the first and last qf dr~ 
culating expressions, with points over the figures, stts 
Shkrioan Kivals tt. H, A circulating library . . is an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge 1 1903 GeM/l. Mag. 941 
Heard that the first circulating library was opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Fancourt. .30 or 60 years ago. .it was afterwards 
removed to Crane-court, Fleet-street. 1776 Adam Smith 
W.N.l, II. i. a8o No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital 1798 Malthus PopuL 
(1817) 11. 330 The increase of the circulating medium. x8oi 
Duncan’s Annals Med. VI. 177 The Vascular and Cir- 
culating system. 58067 J- BEaESroRD Miseries Hum. 
Lik (1826) XVII. i. X 90 The circulating libra^, where 
nothing circulates— but the catalogue 1 1809 R. Lang- 
ford Introd. Trade 131 Circulating meatum, cash and 
notes payable on demand. sM Penny CycL X. soa/z When 
a decimal fraction cannot be found exactly equal to a given 
common fraction, the division W which the numerator is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulating Decimal. 1848 
Mill Pol, Earn. t. ix. (1876) 83 By the adoption of machinery 
a circulating cimital. .has been converted into a fixed capital. 
s86a Munera Pulv. <xB8o) 63 The nation, .has little 

occasion for circulating media. 1864 Times 9 Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empire . . over and over again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Knight Diet. Msch. s. v. Circu- 
lating-pump^ the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water is drawn from the sea, river, or well, and driven 
through the casing of a surface condenser. 1884 Health. 
Exhio. Catal. 94/1 Hot Water Circulating Cistern. 
Oironlation (soikida^/an). [a. F. circulation 
or L. circuldtidn-em, noun of action f. circuldre : 
see CiBOULATK.] The action of circulating. 

1 . Movement in a circle, circular motion or course. 

t a. Movement round or about. 

*535 Stewart Scot. II. 646 With circulatioun sa 

about tha 3 eidi For les expenssisand for grittur speid. 1375 
Tmvnnx Let. 19 Mar. in Anitnadv Introd. 55 From one, 
all iiombers doo arise, and by circulatione doo endc againe 
in thee same oone. 1641 Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. in. xx. 
9 o8 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions. CuowoRTH Jntell. Syst. 601 According to 

this Latter Platonick Hypothesis, there would seem to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity. 

t b. A rotation about an axis, gyration ; orbitual 
revolution. Obs. or arch. 

160s Timmb QuersP. 1. iv. 15 The perpetiiall circulation 
by which the heaven is married to the earth. 1703 Maun- 
ORKLL youm. Jerus. (1731) 95 After they had by these 
vertimnous circulations and clamours turn'd their beads, 
zvys T. Tavlor A/uleins ix, (iSaa) 915 Orderly and csta- 
blisned circulations of the stars. 

1 0. An undulation propagated in circles from 
a centre. Obs. 

1647 H. More Song: of Soul \\. ii> 'Lhe circulations 

Of sounds would be well known by outward sight, S678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. | 16. 581 ITic Circulations of 
Water, when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Super- 
ficies is depressed, and from thence every way Circularly 
Wrinkled. 1794 Sullivan View NeU. 1 . 177 An emission 
and a circulation of solar particles. 

1 2 . A continuous repetition of a series of actions, 
events, etc., in the same order or direction; a 
round. Obs. 

s68a H. Mai/ricb Serm. he/. King S9 The World, .grown 
Old under the Tautologies ot Sin, and the Circulations of 
repeated Judgments. s 6(4 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1x4 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little memn actions T xjxa Db 
Foe Crusoe (1858) 331 I.iving in a daily circulation of sor- 
row. living but to work. 173Z S. Hales Stai. Ess. I. z 
Suen a circulation of causes and effects, .necessary to the 
gicat ends of nature. 

t b. Alternate action, alternation ; * reciprocal 
interchange of meaning' (J.). Obs. 

SS97 Hookbr Fxcl. Pol. v. liii. (161x^995 There is in those 
two speeches that mutuall circulation beforementione^ 
1647 H, Mqrb Poefus 55 Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall circulation. 

t8. Old Chem. The continuous distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it : see Ciuculatb v. 1 and Ciboulatoby sb. Ohs. 

1385 Thymnb in Anitnadv. Introd. 76 After the order of 
circulation in alchemicall art. z6o8 Timmb Quersit. iiu 583 
Circulation is to rectifie any thing to a hiMer perfection. 
t6ia Woodall Surg^. Mate Wks. (1653) a68 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by circular solution and co- 
agulation in a Pelican. 1641 French DistilL i. (Z691) 9. 

1 4 . (Sec qnot.) Ohs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.^ Circuiaiton, properly an incircling, 
or invironing. 

6. The circuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart. 
Hence, of anv nutritive fluid through the vessels of 
animals or plants. 

[i6r8 Harvey (/f//r) ExercitaiioRnatomica. .de circulatione 
sanguinis. ] x6g6 Ridgley Praet. Physiek 337 The Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of tlie spirits animal by a*"*” 
vapour. R. Coke Power 4 Suby. Pref. 3 The Fby»** 
lions . .in blood-letting supposed Che circulauon of the blood, 
yet none asserted it before. .Doctor William Haiyey. S 7 ** 
Addison SLeci. No. 543 Fi Since the circulation of the 
blood has been found out. 1794 Suluvan View Hat. 1 . Z77 


Tte drenlatlm of the fiuidsof an animal, or ofa vegouMe. 
sill Sia H. Davy Agrie. Ciesn. <s6i4» 66 The leaves pre- 
serve their fiinctions . . no longer than there is a circulatioa 
of fluids through them. sftssTlARnNTER Man. PJ^ys. ved s) 
3S1 Objects of ifae circulation of Nutrient Fluid, 
b. Often called simply * the circnlaticin 

X7e7 Floybr Physic. Puise-lVatch R38 The Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers, syie Arruthnot Rules o/' Diet 
391 Any stoppage of the Circulation will produce a dropsy, 
lies STAaK Eiem. Hat. Hist. II. 8 The circulation is com- 
plete in the Molluscs. s8g6 Kanb A ret. Ex/i. II. L 95, I 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge. 

6. The movement of any thing in a * round not 
strictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of the inter- 
mediate points. 

s6g4 Whitlock Zooiomia 555 The Bodies , . are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of matter . . turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as benefictall to the Parsons Cowes, or Sheep. 
1636 CowLEv Davidets 1. Noteiu All which maintain a per- 

B stual Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Man’s 
ody. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 
earth are in a ntate of constant circulation. 1880 H auohton 
Phys. Geog. iiL 198 The indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation, 
pg. Z7se Wollaston Rehg, Hat, 1 7. 149 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals ofa Society, with- 
out which there can be no circulation of Justice in it. 

7 . The transmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
money, news) from hand to hand, or from person 
to person (with the notion of its * going the round ' 
of a country, etc.) ; dissemination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of separate copies. 

Z684 Burnet Afors’z Utopia 53 A IVee circulation of Mony 
. . is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
1738 Berkeley Alctphr. ti. I a Money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of business and com- 
merce consists. 1836 Emerson Halure, Commodity Wks. 
(BohnUI. Z44 The rain feeds the plant ; the plant f^s the 
animal : and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. 1843 M'Cullocu Taxation il vi. 
(1853) 993 The free circulation of information. Macau- 
i>Y Hist. Erg. II. 115 This order was intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises. s88o McCarthy 
Chon Time 111 . xxxix. 196 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 

b. The extent to which copies of a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., are distributed, the number of 
readers which it reaches. 

S847 De Quincky Secret Societies (x863> VI, 967 The 
journal had a limited circulation. x8|57 Whbwkll Hist. 
Indui t. Sc. Pief. 7 ri'his) is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 

1 8. A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 
S774 Burke Sp. on Amsr. Tax. There is also another 
circulation abroad, spread with maligiuuit intention. 1776 
— Corr. (1844) II. 105 The government circulation is, that 
they [the troops] retired without molestation, 

9 . concr. A circulating medium, a currency. 

ZTOO Burke Ft, 78 A boundless paper circulation. 


posed to a considerable extent of the so-called Sycee 
silver. 

CiroulatiTe (S9'jki]ifl^tiv), a. [f. L. circuldi- 
ppl. stem of circuldre'. see -IVB.] Having the 
quality of circulating or producing circulation. 

1633 Person Varieties ii. 53 It is cold . . as wanting . . the 
circulative heate. xjaj Bradley P'am. Diet. s.y. Distilla~ 
tion, A circulative or reiterated distilUne with new sub- 
stances. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lrt. iii The only species 
of landed property that is essentially moving and circu- 
lative. i8m Ruskin Munera Pulv. u88o) ao The degree 
of fluency or circulative character. 

Circulator (ss'jkiiH^tdi). [a. L. circulator 
a peddler, quack, n. of agent f. circuld-ri ; see 
CiBOULATE and -or. (Cf. F. cireulateur.)'] He 
who or that which circulates : in various senses. 

1 1 . A mountebank who gathers a ring or crowd 
of imetators about him ; a quack, charlatan. 

[The old explanation of the name took circulAri as ' to 
roam’ or 'stroll about as a vagrant', and has sometimes 
affected the use of the word in Eng.] ^ 

1607 Topsell Serpents (165^) 793 Circulators, Juglers or 
Ouacksalvers, did cast certain mazes or smulf cakes to 

L rr.. i Witches, Maci- 

Gauden Tears Ch. 

, s race of Circulators, 

Tumblers, and Taylers in the Church. 18149^ Todo Cycl. 
A mat. IV. 1064/3 The epithet * Circulator , in its I-atin in- 
vidious signifu^ion, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

ta One who travels round (the world) ; one who 
travels round, or about a district, who makes his 
* rounds *, c. g. a ‘ commercial traveller *. Obs. 

1694 Whitlock Zooiomia axa The . . intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatours. and Discoverers, 
os well as this materiall World, hath with its Drakes, ana 
Magellans. 01734 North Lives (1896) 111 . 994 Two or 
three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, and iu that manner get into their 
hands all that is valuable. 

8. One who circulates or puts about coin, news, 
reports, information, etc. ; esp. in bad sense, a tale- 
bearer, scandal-monger. 

Z790 Burkb Corr. (z8aa) IV. 3Z The reports which they 
circulate.. grow more nfe than ever. 1 met some of the 
circulators. i8s6 BvaoN Let. to Moore 09 Feb., I speak of 
circulators. 1839 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 65/a A central 


dcpQRitory^ 1 ^ aetiva dtculat^ Md ^i?5**^* ff 
rience naattnig froai auaiF trials. Sijw He 
Dec., llie anmiMrs and clfCulatwNi of lapatL 
4 . Mntk. A eiitalatiflg deoim 4 » 


arculdtdri^Us, £. Hrculdteri ice prec. and -omY.] 
Of the nature of a mounrtebaok, who collects a 
ring round him in the stteeta. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) IL sat. 190 Such . . as Ma^ 
dans. Diviners, clrculatorious Juglats, and such enilttanes 
of the DevU, or self-seeking Xmp^ours are wont to use. 
t Oi'VOnlfttocyp sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. Hreu^ 
ibri-utn : cf. next.J A vesael for the old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembic or retort having 
the neck or necks beat back so as to renter the 


lower part of the retort, a ^pelican*. 

*SSS Morwynq Evenym. zi SiuTred . . to putrifie In a dr^ 
culaiory or a blynde limbeck. s6st Frsncn DtstUi. Iv. 
(1651) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory ten days-^iTBS 
pHiLUpe, Circulaiory^ a Glaas-Vcflsd, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and foiling, rolls about 
as it were in a Circle. Z781 Chambers Cycl. s. v., There are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vcNwel ] and 
the pelican. 


droulatory (sS'JkiwI&tari), a. [ad. L. dreu* 
l&tdri-us : see above. Cf. F. circulamrt^ x6th c. ia 
Littrd.] Ofthenatureof, or pertaining to, circulation. 
1 . Pertaining to the circulation of the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or current. 

s^ Timmb Quersit. i xv. 79 The veyne called vena caua 
. . is . . the vessel circulatorie. 1664 PowBa Exp. Philae, 1. 

J 9 It is carried up and down in circulatory VesselR, 1707 
'lover Physic. Pulse-IVaick Z4 The BIom . . continually 
moves through the circulatory Organs. il6e A Maclabsh 
in Macm. Mag.\. 517 Their nervous and circulatory s);Ktems 
are readily imtated. «88o Haughton Phys. Geog. lii. 131 
The circufatory current revolving to the left. 

t 2 . Old Chem. For the purpose of chemical 
* circulation * ; see Ciboulatoby sb. 

1673 Evelyn Terra (X776) 66 Old Glauber, .by the assist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and pinguid juice, c 17BO W. Gibson Farrier’s Dispens. 
III. iii. 11734) X3a Unless they be made in a circulatory vesML 

1 3 . Of or pertaining to a mountebank, or quack ; 
juggling. eirculdtdrius^ Obs. 

(w srton prob. meant ' strolling, itinerant 
zfisa Gaule Magnstrom. 975 Delecting the circulatory 
and prmstigiouB fallacy. Ibid. 348 A prestigious jugler, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison oy bis circulatory 
tricka 1774 T. Warton Hut. Eng. Poetry (1B40) 111 . xxiii. 
77 Borde's circulatory peregrinations in the quality of a 
quack-doctor. 

1 4 . Circulatory letter : Circular letter. Ohs. 
s668 Lond, Gas, No. >99/3 A Circulatory I^etter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 16^ Phillips Circulatory 
Letters, Letters sent into all parts of a Kingdom, by General 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions, Johnson 
tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 949 Circulatory Letters from him te 
the Christian Princes. 

t In the following, varies ’wiih.circsHary 

(the reading of edd. x6ii and 1617). 

s^ Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. | 53 (also edd. 1633, 1643) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesua 

i CiTCUle, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. circuUus^ 
Circle, ring. 

*549 nycherleys Exam, in Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
Z65 note. He hath used no consecrate circoile but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot. 
tCi'rcule, v. Obs. fa. F. circule-r, ad. L, 
circuld-re.'] By-form of Ciboulatb, Cibole. 

Z430 Lydg. ChroH. Tsyy 11. xii, About her head flikered 
douues white . . Aye circuling with snowy winges foyre. 
xgoo ao Dunbar Thistle 4 Roee 98 On feild of gold he stud* 
full mychtely, With flour delycis sirculit lustely. 1513 
Douglas ^neis v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al circulit in ane 
ring. Ibid. v. xti. z6B. 1593 Stbwart Cnm. Scot. il. 
540 Of armit men ane rout In gude ordour hes circulit 
thame about. s6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 
143 Three strong walles, circuling the one within the other, 
and streetes lying betweene. 1647 H. Mom .Vong o/Soul 
11. iii. I. xviii. Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth To 
eacli point of itself so for as 't circuleth. 

Hence CUrouled /pi. a . ; droulisg vil. tl. uid 

«• 

1383 Stanyhurst jEneis il (Arb.^ 30 Wrapping girdle .. 
His midil embracTng with wig wa^ circuled hooping, 1647 
H. Moat. Song 0/ ^ful ii. iii. 1. xxiiij^Distant site Makes a 
deficience in these circuHngs. z6^ Trvon IVay to Health 
388 Where then lies this fomous Generosity of the red 
Circuling Juice. 

Ciroulet. obs. form of Cibclet. 
t ClTCnline, a. Obs. rare'-^. [f. L. eircuLus 
-I- -INK LI Circular. 

1647 H. More S. Soulii. ill. 11. xxxiii, [The spheres] with 
motion circuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine, 
t CiTcmlise, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. dreuLut 
CiBCLE + -iZB.] To encircle. 

a i6zB Davibs An Extant Wks. (1876) ao (D.) Which 
loopes of azur'd silk did circulize. Ibid. 93 Mother of pearle 
their sides shal circulize. 


II Circulns (s^ jki^fls). The Latin word for 

* circle, ring * ; formerly often used in Anatomy, 
Astronomy, and other sciences ; also as a technical 
name of varions instruments in Surgery, etc. ; a 
tool for cutting circular portions of glass, idso 

* fur catting off the necks ot glass-ware "(Knight)- 
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Cironm- (iSik^^m). A Latin adv. and prep, 
tneaninj' * around, round about much used m 
compoution with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and acljs. formed from them, as in circumamhuldre 
to walk about, circumjlectifre to bend round, «>- 
cumjtexus bent round, circumflexio a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in Oi:* . 
(e. g. dremdre to circumcise, to cir- 

cumscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
dreon-, dreun-f dreum ) ; but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modern French, and still morein English, where the 
analogy hasoccasionallybeen extended by prefixing 
dreum-jKh a living element, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e. g. dnumbind, dreumflow, drctimzmed. 

A much rarer Latin use (which was however 
common in Gr. with rt^pk) was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from dreum prep. + j 3 ., forming adjec- 
tives, as in drettmpaddnus^ (f. dreum I\iduiti) 
lying round the Po, circummurdnus around the 
walls, dreumfordneus around the iorum, dreum- 
eordidlis Tcrtull. ircp(tf(ip 5 ior, around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modern 
compounds, e. g. circumpolar^ drcumlittoral^ etc. 

All important words in dreum- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main-woids; but a 
number of less important or trivial words are 
collected here, under (heir respective types. 

1 . Derivatives and combinations in which dreum 
(m around, about, on all sides) adverbially cj[ualifies 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjectives, 
0 . verbal substantives ; as (among combinations of 
obvious meaning, mostly nonce-words) a. dreum- 
bindf to bind round, -co mpass^ to compass about, 
•JloWf -glazit -inclo se^ -inelu de^ -pass^ -press^ -roll^ 
•sail^ -spa n/r/e, -stands -walk ; b. circum-bea'medt 
•Jixed^ -flanked t -sea- ted ^ -stationed^ toned ; so dr- 
cumbe'ndingly adv. ; c. drcum-gurgita'tion^ -mi- 
gra'tion^ -revolu tion^ etc. 

Also t Olrouma'ffaerata v. [L. drcumaggerSre\ 
t -aaaara'tlon (see quots.). f dronmoapt 
see circumsept, t OlMumol'nala z/., to girdle 
round, t OiroamolO’M v., to enclose about or 
around, f Olroumovo'aa v. , to mark round with 
a cross, f CiroumoiirBa*tioa [f. L. dreum- 
cursdre to run round about], running round or 
about ; f (?) rambling (in language). Olroum- 
denudatioii, Geol, denudation all around (see 
quot.). f Clxoa’mdolata v. [f. L. cireutndoldre 
to hew off around -f- -atk 3 ; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with dolus deceit]. Cironmarra’tlon 
[L. dreumerrare], wandering or strolling about, 
t Clron'mllant a. [L. drcumfldnt-em pres. pple. 
of cireumfldre\^ blowing around, f Olronm- 
fo'dlont a. [L. dreumfodient-em pres. pple. of 
circumfodtre to dig round about], * that digs or 
entrenches about * (Blount Gl. 1656). tOirouiiu 
falgant a. [L. drcumfulgent-em pres. pple. of 
drcumfulgere to shine around], f OlroTunfti'laad 
pa.pi )le. [f. L. drcum/uls- pa. pple. of drcumful- 
gere\ shone round. Olromnlia'hitaiit a, [L. 
habitdre to dwell], dwelling around, t Oi>roiuii- 
iayo'Wa v. [L. drcuminvolv-Hre], to surround on 
all sides, enclose, envelop. 01:roiuiLltiiiara*tlon, 
a journeying around or al>out. f dronml'tioii 

f L. drcumiiidn-em, f. fr^togo]. f Olroiunll'ta z/. 
f. L. dreumlit- ppl. stem of circumlin^e\ to smear 
round or about ; so f Olronmll’tloii [f. circumli- 
ti$n-em\» f Olronmln'old a., bright on every side, 
t Oiroummo rtal a., used by llerrick, app. for 
' beyond * or * more than mortal dronmna-tant 
0. [L. natdnt-em pres. pple. of natdre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Oiromnna’tatory a, + dr- 
onmna'biiloiui a., cloudy ou every side, f d:r- 
eainobraii'vtaiioa, ? — next, t diroumolisl'at- 
•noa, ? surrounding or external opposition. Olr- 
onmpaiia'tion [L. panis bread], in eucharistic 
controversy, a surrounding with bread, the having 
a * bready ^ external aspect, t d>reuiiiporta'tloii 
\h,portdre to carry], carrying about. fOlroiun- 
pu'lalon (see quots,). t Oiroomra'dlaiioj, ? -i 
Ibbadiation. droiunra'alon [L. dreumrdsion- 
em, f. dreumrdd^re to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.). f d:roiimxaBl‘«taii07, resistance on 
all sides, f droiimroii*Bdaboiit 9 a circuitous 
proceeding, a circumlocution, droiuiiarpt v, 
ff. L. dreumsept- ppl. stem of drcumseplre to 
h^ge or fence round], to surround or enclose as 
with a fence, f Clroiimai*at v, [L. dreumsistire 
to stand around], ? to surround. 1 01roiuiuil*«taat 
a. [L. dreumsistent-em^ surrounding. + drewn- 
aoaaat 0. [L. dreumsondn/-em], sounding on every 


aide ; so f Oivott'maoiuita v. [f. L. dreumsondre 
+ -ATI 3 ]. f dronmipft'oioui 0., of large extent 
on every side, drottmipft'tial 0., pertaining 
to surrounding 8p.nce. f dronmite'ta v. [iZ 

cireumstdre], to stand round, t droumita'tioa 
[L. dreumstatibn-em], standing round, f CHreua- 
■ti'pate V. [L. dreumstipdrej, to surround (as a 
crowd), t Olronnuitraa* v. (^L. dr€umstrubre\ 
to build round about, f OLroamta’iid p. [L. 

tendire to stretch], to stretch arouud ; so dronsn- 
ti'iislon, -tantlon. dronmnudiilait# p., to 
flow round in undulations; so diroiiiiiiuidiila*tloa. 
dronavagant a. [L. drcumvagdnt-em pres, 
pple. of dreumvagdri to wander about], wandering 
about (in later ^d. of Bailey altered to dronu- 
▼agTBAt). t Olxonayp oft v, [f. L. drcumvect- 
ppl. stem of eircuntvehbre^ to carry about ; so 
t OlrouiiLye'otlon [L. drcumvection-eni], Cir- 
oumvl roii p., to environ on all sides. + Olromii- 
▼I'llon (? ). droiimyo'litate p. [L. circumvoli- 
tdre^^ to hover around. 

1656 Blount Chssogr.^ *Circumagrerate^ to heap, or cast 
a heap about. 1678-96 Phillips, *Cir,.ume^gerattoHt a 
heaping round about. Hence in Kbr$I£Y, Bailbv, A&h. 
163s pKRsoM yarieties ti. 66 A Comet *circurnbeamed about 
wtih . . long hayre. 1840 Nrut Monthly Mag^ LIX. 494 
[He] makes his nod *circumbending1y. HsiiaiCK 

Ifespe*‘>% Temple 64 The frinire that ^^circumbindR it too. 
>S99 A. M. tr. GaMhouef*t Phyticke 154/1 ^Circumcingle 
the Egee with fier. Ibid, 184/3 $ 3 That he may circum- 
cingle the patient about his body. 1645 Quarlbs SoL 
Recant, xii. 15 Wisdome shall guide thee, Love shall *cir- 
cumclose thee. Risdon Sufv, Devon (1714) II. a6x 

The second that *circum-compatsed the earthly Globe. 
s6^ H BREiCK Uesper,^ To Silvia^ 1 am holy while I stand 
*Circuni-croiit by ihy pure hand, a 1677 Barrow Pope's 
Suprem, 353 1 1687) The address, .was but a factious *circum- 
curmtion of desperate wretches i 8 s 5 Smeulbv Occult Sc, 
334 The object of this circumcursatioii was sim^ply to exclude 
the interference of the will. x88a Geikib Tex't-Bk, Geol, vii. 
92s Eniinences detached by erosion from the masses of rock 
. .nave been termed hills of^circumdenudatioiL x6a3 Cock- 
ERAM *Circnndolatet to hew round about. [Hence in 
Blount Glossogr. 1 1731 Bailey, To Circumdoiate, to chip, or 
cut about : also to deceive. 1648 Hekkick Hes^r,, To Sir 
y, Berkley pL\i\% citie . seven times^circumflankt witnbraase. 
1657 J EH. Taylor in Evelyn Mem, 111. 99 That little 
particle of fire is soon overcome by the *circumffant air. 1843 
Blachtu. Mag, LIV. 41a China, India, and the seas *cir> 
cumflowing. 1636 Blount Glossogr. ^ *CircHn\ful^eutt 
shining about, or 011 all sides. 1667 H. Morb/>A'. DmI, v. 
i 10(17x3) 440 Circunifulgent fire. 1313 Bradshaw St. IPor^ 
Surge I. 3038 This lady *cyrcumfulhecrwith grace. Ibid, 11. 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
13^ Grbbnk Never too late O iij b, AbMione as 1 beganne to 
^circumglaze her with my Sophistry. 184a Kingsley Lett, 
in Life iv, Considering the oscillations and Mrplex *cir- 
cumgurmtations of this piece-meal world, Blnckw. 

Mag. LI. 35 ^CircumhabitanC infancy and childnood con- 
gregate. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 103 The Ayr . . 
presses . . upon the Earth, and ali Bodies "circuminclosed 
by it. Ibid. i. 81 A double Crystalline humour, one *cir- 
cum-included within the other. Ibid, 1. 48 Other Seeds, 
besides the *circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 
Shells. 179a Giooon Lett, in MUc, Whs, (17^6) I. ^6, 

1 wanted patience to undertake the tedious *circumitine- 
ratioQ of the I'iroL >731-36 Bailey *Circumition, a 
going about. 1766-1800 the act of going round. 1637 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 67s Another Cucurbite. .well.. 
*circumlitod with., clay. sO^ Blount Glossogr., *Cir- 
cumlition, an annointing about, also a polishing. 1 67I-96 
pHiixiPS CircumlitioH, a daubing or plaistenng about. 
166s Stanley Hist. ChahLiick Philos. (1701) xx/x The place 
above the Moon U *circumlucid, or bright throughout. 
1833 Lamb Elia, Pop. Fallacies xl (z86o) 4J17 In their . . round 
of unconscious *circum-migration. 1640 Hsaaicx HesPer,, 
Upon Julia's Breasts, Display thy breasts, my Julia, there 
let me Behold that *circuinmortBll purity. Ibid. To T, 
Shapeott, A verse that shall (When hence thy circum- 
niortall part is gone) Arch-like hold vpAhy name\ inscrip- 
tion. Z79X E. Darwin Bot. Card, i. 70 note, With intervals 
of the *circumnatant fluid between them. x8a8 Blackw, 
Mag. XXI11.4o 8 The. .circumniuant ducks. 1835 Wilson 
Ibid. XXXVIII. 1^4 Perch rarely failed you, Tor., you 
were sure to fall in with one *circuinnatatory school or other. 
i66a Stanley Hist. Chaldaick Philos. (1701) xa/i The place 
beneath the Moon is ^circumnebulous, dark on every side.' 
1653 Urquuart Jovfel Wks. (183A) »8o A fountain . . whose 
nature is to be the colder within itself the greater *circum> 
obresistance of heat be in the aire, 1655-60 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (X701) 358/3 Sleep, .isa recession of the heat inward, 
with a natural kind of *CircumobsisccDce. 1588 N. T. 
(Rbem.) z Tim, vi. ao note. Their Companation, Impana- 
tion, *Circumpanation, to auoid the true Conuersion in the 
. . EucharisL 1388 Lett, T, Cavendish in Arb. Gamer 11 . 
zsS To ^Circumpass the whole Globe, c >630 Rr8z>oN Snrv, 
Devon 8 Z99 (x8zo) 304 The second that circumpassed . . the 
..globe. s6m Pagitt Christianogr, m. (X636) xo6 l*heir 
reservation ^the Hoast in a Boxe : their *circumportation 
thereof. 1664 Powbi Exp. Philos, il 1x7 Upon removal of 
the ^circumnreaslng Quickidlver. i68x tr. Willis* Rem, 
Med. Wks, Voc., *CircumpulsioH, a driving abouL 1696 
Phillips Circumpulsum, is the thrusting forward of ml 
Bodies that are mov'd by the Bodies that lie round about 
'em. [Hence in Bailey.] 1673 Gebcohy in Rigaud Corr, 
Sc, Men (1841) 11 . Making insensible the *circumra- 
diancy of celestial bodies 1731 Bailey II, *Circumrasion 
(with Botanists', a scnming or raking off the bark round 
about. 1733 Johnson, Circumreutlon, the act of shaving or 
paring round. 1664 Power Exp,^ Philoe. 11. xox When the 
*circum-resistency of other coot^^uous Bodies to them ijji re- 
moved. Ibid, Pref. 13 *Circumrevolutions [of the Planetary 
Bodies] about their central Suns. ilxaSis R.WiLSONPrtW/ 
Diaey I. 80 The ^circum-rolUng waves. 1734 Richahoson 
Grandison vL (xSza) 155 (D.) With your hums and your haws. 


roN The Group ( L Vjhiesident and aU . *circufflseatsd at 
npty board. 1637 ToMumoN Renou's Di^. 303 Broad 
^circuinieptcd with bard pricka sfifs Macallo Cem, 


Clitton 
an empti 

leafs ^circumieptcd _ ^ _ . 

Physick a8 The ^circumsisting Aiiu . . maketh the blood 
more hot and dry. 16S5 Bp. Mountacu Ap. Ceeseer 196 
Accessory and *circuinsistaDt. 1681 OLANViLL^SVMA/Mcfmvwr 

1. ( 17361 70 The *Ctrcumsonant Clangor of those surrounding 

Trumpets. tfi 30 Blount Glossogr., *Ctfrunsonato, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on every side ; to 
ring about. [Hence in Phillips, Bailbi^ Ash.] 1648 
Herrice Hespor.,Ultimus Heroum, When Cato the severs 
Entred the ^circunupacious theater. Ibid, To J. Crtfts, 
Some few immortals. .To ^circumspangle this my s^ious 
sphere i As lamps for everlasting shining here). 1839 Bailey 
Fes/us xix. (1848) 9u6 A shout, .which caused The ^circum- 
tpatial skies shake. 16^ Lithgow Trav. ix. (1689 367 All 
the *circumstanding knights. 1603 Cockbram *CircuH- 
state, to compasse about. Ibid, ii, A Compassing about . . 
*Ctrcunstation. [In Blount and Ash.] t%go H. H. Wilson 
tr. Rig-veda 1 . 15 The *circum -stationed (inhabitants of the 
three worlds), a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 156 (1740)333 He 
was well lodged at Whitehall, .and *circunistipated with his 
Guards, sdag Cockkram, *Circumstrued, built round about. 
1684 tr. Bomt's Merc. Compit. iii. 57 A thin Membrane *cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
xoaz I'he extentions and *circumtentions of right lines. 
1833 T. Hook G. Gurney (185a) 111 . iv. 381 A clw trout- 
stream *circumundulateo the grounds. ZM4 Power Exp, 
Philos. I. 69 The. Observation of the Spirits *circumundu- 
lation when the Snail . . moved. i636*Blount Glossogr., 
*CircunvagaHt, that wandreth abouL In Bailey. 

X73S in Ash. 1878 L. Winopibld Lady Grizel III. xviL 
37oWith circumv^rant windings 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp, aSi Other grains . . are ^circumvected by circulators. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., *Circunvection, a carrying or con- 
veying about. (In Bailey, Johnson, etc.] Lithgow 
Trav. vi. (z68ai 967 The Mountains, that *Circumviron 
Jeru-salem. i860 All V. Round No. 43. 401 Those circum- 
vironing cypreues. a X3a8 Skelton Vox, Pop. 89 Within 
the *circutn visions Of your graces domynyons. 18x9 H. 
Busk Vestriad v. 93 He ^^circumvolitates the prostrate 
scene. w Herrick Hesper., Sailing fr. Julia, Those 
deities which ^circuni-walk the Seas. 1W4 Evelyn Sylva 
(17761 314 Cones [of the cedai]. .*Circum- zoned, as it were, 
with pretty broad thick scales. 

2. Adjectives in which dreum (-around, sur- 
rounding) prepositionally governs a sb. implied in 
the second part of the compound; as Glronm- 
aAita*rotio, Oirouma’rotlo around the Antarctic 
or Artie pole or circle. Olroumba’ial, around the 
base. Cironmoa’ntral, around or about the centre. 
Clroumoolu’inaar, surrounding a column. Clr- 
otmioo'niaBl, around the cornea of the eye. Olr- 
oiunla’&tal, around the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Circmm-Maditarrai&MUi, around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. ' Oiroummu'iiAaaa [L. mum/us 
world], surrounding the world. Olronmo'onlar 
[L. oeulus eye], 'running or extending round the 
eye ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). CiroTuncMO'plutgal, -aal, 
surrounding the oesophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-ganglia in Crustaceans. Oiromnpa'Ulal, 
around the pallium or * mantle * of Molluscs. 
ClroumiplM'ral, surrounding a sphere. Olr* 
ouniuiibl'lloal, surrounding the umoilicus. Olar- 
onmia'iilthal, around or about the zenith. 

1835-60 Maury Phys. Geog, Sea xi. S 5x1 In the Mreum- 
antartic regions, where all ts sea, i88e Watson in Jml. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 8a. xo6 Two stronj^er ^circumbasal 
threads. 1708 Mottbux Rabelais v. xlviL (1737) X9B In 
these *Circumcentral Regions. 1880 Watson in Jml. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. Bs. 136 The absence of the "circum- 
columnar thread on the base. 1861 Bumstbao Ven. Dis, 
(1879) T^^ The "drcumeomeal iidection. 1879 P. Smith 
Glaucoma i6q The "circumlental space does not reopen. 
1880 Brit, Med, Jml. SepL 388 The circumlenUl space, 
f. e. the space which separated the nia^n of the lens from 
the ciliaiy processes. 18B1 Nature XaIV. 33 The *dr- 
cum-Mediterranean fauna. 1884 in N, Y, Tribune a8 Nov. 
An open, "circummundane, annular sea. 1847-I Todd Cycl, 
Anat, IV. z73/(3 The eight larger ganglia of the "circum- 
oesophageal ring. s8lo Basti^ Brain iv. 75 Distinct 
branches of the "circumpallial nOrvea. 1839 Bailey Festue 
xix. 59/a A cold..rayonnaDca Aa isjha moon's of naked 
^ht. ungarbed In "circumsphetll air. i88t Watson in 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 8^ §51 An indistinct and blunt 
*circuraumbilica] carina* xl8e Nature XXVI. 3x8 Astro- 
nomical observations without measurement of angles, by 
M. RougeL He designates them "circumsenichal. 
t CHrOUlua'Oti v. Obs, ran. [f. L circumacN 
ppl. Item of eircumagfre (tnns.) to drive round, 
etc.l irons. To drive round or about. 

tm Waterhouse Fire Land, 35 AU these ai;e circum- 
acted by God. 

tCttrOlinia'Otioil. Obs. \yA.l^arcusnactidn^ 
cm, n. of action f. drmmc^bre : see prec.] Com- 
mmiication of circular motion ; movine; round. 

1378 Banistbe Hist, Man l 4 All kynde of motkmt . . as 
Extension, Contractioo, CircBmaction. 1615 Crooks Body 
of Man 8x3 Helpe the circumaction or compassing of the 
thigh. 1607 Watuhousb Fire Lend, t6a Trade bein^ 
like a Scale, in motion up and down, Che circuiiiacttoa of it 
..is the life of it. 

Cixouits4js'0*tt^ [CIBOTV- I.) iTlns 
immediately around. 

S76*-7t H.^WALrotJi Vertnds Aneed. Paint, (1786) IV. 
•59 After the clrcumadjacent country had been shut out 
1837 Sir F. Palorave Merck, ^ Friar (1844) loe AU 
the dreumadjacent lands and islands, 
t CJivOVlU'gGlitf I- Obs, ran. [ad. L. cir^ 
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€WiM^-tm pr. ppk. of tircumagtrt : MeCnumv- 
ilCT.l llmt movet (anything) round, that com« 
mumcates circular motion. 

t|l49 fiuLWAK i. 68 The Inttruments of this 

oblique motion {of the heed] . . ue the two peiie of ffiirnm- 
■mt MuaelM.. , 

oimimagsmrato : tee Cibook- i. 
tOironma'gltottt, v. Obs. [f. Czbodm-^ 
Agitate. {*C%rcumagitdre, not rccoided In L., 
would have been the normal f^uentativeofriVrttm- 
a^ifre).] tram. To move or impel round or about. 

x6ss-^ Stauley ///if. Pkihs. (1701) 386/* The Plene£s. . 
ere comtantly. .eircumegitated through the mtherUl diffu- 
sion. a 1667 Jbr. Taylor S*rm, Hi. vi. *77 (R.) God hath. . 
iven to every one of his appointed officers a portion of the 
ery matter to circumagitate and roll. 

tOireiimarita'tion. Ohs, [f. as prec. -h 
Agitation.] Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1655^ Stanley HUt. Philos, (1701) 386/1 The circum- 
agitation of these bodies [the planets] must of necesuty 
cause a Sound. 1796 Gregory Ecoh, Naiuro 1 . 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation of a white snowy substance. 

Circnmffi'mbagas. rare. [f. Ciboum- z + 
Ambagb.] Round-about meth ods, or* modes of 
speech. So Clrounui'iiilMfftaff ppl, a., using 
methods to get round people; 01reiimaml>a*fflouB 
a., round -a^ut in speech, etc. 

1650 Charlbton Pareuloxss Prol. 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourseu 1754 Richaruron 
Crandhon (1781) III. xvii. 139 All the pretty eireum- 
amdagts customaiy on these occasions. JbuL iii. <>8>s) 
1750 — in Mrs. Barbauld Corrssp. (1804) IV. 341 This cir- 
cumambaging sex. 1834-43 Southey Doctor xL (1869)96 
Circuman^agious in my manner of narration. 

C^onniAmbience (sdilcffmiscmbi^s). [f. 

CiucuMAMBiENT \ see -ENOB.] The act or fact of 
going round about or surrounding. 

lyae Welton Suff. Son ^God 1 . iii. 49 The whole Force 
and circumambience of this Divine Flame. 1870 Huxley 
Humo 23 Hie circumambience of the * melancholy main '. 

Circumambiency (ssjk^mi8e*mbi£nsi). [f. 

as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -enot.] 
tl. s^ClRCUttAHBIBNCB. Ohs. 

S755 Johnson Circumamhitney, the act of encompassing. 

2. Circumambient quality or condition ; that 
which encompasses ; surrounding, environment 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. 1. 53 Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circutuamblency which conformeth it. ^ 1831 Frasof^s 
Mag. VI. 3^8 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 
solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 Carlyle Fredk, 
yill. xviii. xiii. 44 An irregular cleared ' island * . . with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood. 

3. A going about, circuitous motion (nonce-use), 

1837 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 84 Tlie . . 

circumambiencies of the coachman’s whip. 

CircnillUllbieilt (soik^imise'mbi^nt), a, [f. 
Ciboum- + Ambient (or its L. original).] 

1. Going or extending round ; surrounding, en- 
compassing, environing. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick ti v. (1648^ 186 The cir- 
cumambient coldnesse towards the sides of the Vessell. 
1669 Phil. Trans. \N . 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 
cum-ambient Bodies to the Center. 1631 Carlyle .Sarf, 
Res. (1858) 3 In the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. 1881 A. B. Hope Eng. Caihtdr. 
19M C. lit. 99 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse. 

b. esp. Said of the air or other circumfused fluid, 
or medium. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 The air ; which is an 
element movable and circumambient. >679 Plot Staffordsh, 
<1686) 936 The air most immediately circumambient of the 
terraqueous globe. 1713 Dekham Phys. Thtol. 11. i. 40 
The pressure of the Circumambient Air. >768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1853) 1 . 345 A circumambient ether, agitated by 
their vibrations. 1855 M. Arnold Mycerinus 53 The Cir- 
cumambient gloom. 

C. Ji^. 

i8» 1 . Taylor LoHc in Theol. fiSso) 104 The circura- 
amment scorn of his fellows. s866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighh. xii. (1878) 937 The opening of. .intellectual windows 
towards the circumambient truth. 

2. absoL or as sb, 

168a Norris Hierocles 194 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient. 1849 Miss Muixick Ogilvies xxvi. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

CirOTUIIUlblllate ;s3Jkffmi8e’rabl»l^t), V. [f. 
L. circumambuidre (f. circum tXQOsA-rambuldre 
to walk) : see -ate 8.] 

1. tram. To walk round about 

1696 Blount Glossog^.. Circumambulate, to walk round 
about. s8r6 Q. Rev.^y. 396 Having seven times circum- 
ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 Db Quincey Secret Societies 
Wks. (X863) VI. 970 Round and round the furious Jews 
must have drcumambulated the Christian camp. 

2. intr. To walk about, go about ; Ji^, to beat 
about the bush. 

1691 Wood Ath, Oxon. (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambulated with their box and needle. 1637 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev, 1 . iv. i, What dubitating, what circumambulating 1 
Hence Oironiius*m1iiil»tiMff vbl, sb, and ppl, a, 
(See above.) 

OirOlUliailli'blllffition (sSakffmisembii^l^'Jdn). 
[f. aa prec. + -ation.] Walking round or about ; 
Jig. beating about the bush, indirect process. 

s6s6 Wily Beguiled in Hath DodtUy ITL 382 Out of the 
profound circumambulation of my supernatural wit. 1607 


TofiELt FamJ, Beasti (>673) ,048 Thors ars Horse* so 
instructed, that they oao stay cheikisolvoa in their tpeediesl 
course upon aa instant, without any eircumambulatloiL 
t794 Godwin Ced, WiUums esn, 1 was Httle disposed to 
unneoessary cinmmambulation. t8|s Carltlb Sari, Rom, 

II. vi, He » . begiiis a penunbulatien and cirauaambolation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 

OirciUaa*mlralAtov« [agent-sb. f. prec. vb.] 
One who circumambulates. So Cltnmamnlm- 
latoxjr a., of or marked by circumambulation, 

1I80 A Forres in xpM Coni, VI 1 . 99$ The drcumnmbn- 
iRtor of the Green Park. 2633 T. Carbw Cotl. Brit, 360 
Wks. (1694) *54 My privileges are an ubiquitary. clrcum- 
ambulatory . . immunity over all the priory lodgings. 184a 
Freuor's Mag. XXVI. 642 The style . . is to^iffuse, a^ 
if we may use the word, dreamammilatory. 

Clroamffintarotio, -basal, etc.: see Cxb- 

ODM- a. 

CircumbendiblUi (sSiki^mbe'ndibtite). [A 

humorous formation from Ciboom 4 - Bend, with 
the ending of a L. ablative pi.] A roundabout 
process or method ; a twist, turn; circumlocution. 

i68x Drvoen Sp. Friar v. ii, I shall fetch him back with 
a cir^m^hendibus, 1 warrant him. 1717 Pors, etc. Art 
Sinking 100 The Periphrasis, which the modems call the 
circumbendibus. 1973 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. v. U, With 
a circumbendibus, 1 fairly lodged them in the horsepond. 
179s Bentham Mom. Wks. 1843 X 966 The notice, .was to 
come in circumbendibus through two different channela 
18x4 Scott Wav. xxiv, Partaldng of what scholars call the 
periphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the dreum- 
bendibus. x8^ Sir W. Harcourt in Times 9 May 19/9 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious circumbendibus T 

atirib. 1714 C Johnson Country Lasses 11. ii, This fellow 
ruffies mo so. .with his most abominable drcumbeiidibus 
phrases. 

t Circiimbl:liiragina*tion« Obs, TSo in 
16-1 7th c. Fr. : app. a fanciful creation of Rabe- 
lais.] Going round, circumambulation. So Cir- 
oumbHlwa^aata v, [f. F. circumbilivagin'dr\ to 
speak in a roundabout way, use circumlocution. 

1611 CoTOR., Circombilivaginaiion, a circumbiliuigatinn 
[1631 -uagation,\ circular motion; going round, wheeling 
about, im in Blount a ukoOHAur Rabelais 

III. xxii, (Tyronomick Circumbilvaginations. Ibid. in. xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
and abouL 

Clroumbind: see Ciboum- i. 
CSircHlliCellioiKsdjkffmse’lianX Also 7 (erron.') 
-ian. [ad. L. circumeellibn-es pi., f. circum around 
cel/a Cell : see below.] 

1 . pL Eccl, Hist, * A name given to the Donatist 
fanatics in Africa during the 4th c., from their 
habit of roving from bouse to house.* Diet. Chr, 
Antiq, b. Vagabond monks who roved from place 
to place. 

Bruf Exam, xxxxb, You shall reade of the Dona- 
Cistes. .Circumcellions, and Papistes. s6ai Burton Anat. 
Mcl.m. iv. L iii. (zfisx) 673 llie Circumcellions, in Africk. 
with a mad cruelty made away themselves . . and seduced 
others to do the like. 1709 C. Mather Magn. Chr, vii. iv. 
(1859) 527 There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions 
in those Quakers. 187a A. W. Hutton Our Position as 
Cath. 3z The brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions. 

1 2 . tramf. A vagrant. Ohs. 

x6a3 CoCKERAM Circumcellint, a taueme hunter. 1631 
Brathwait Whimsies, flospit all-Man 43 A great part ofa 
long winter night is i^st over by him and the rest of bis 
devout circumcellionsl etc. 

Ciroumoentral, -oept, etc. : see Cibcum-. 
t Ciroumoe’seloiu Obs. rare. Put erroneously 
for CiBouMiNCEBaiON, andCxBCUMSKSBiON; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cessio yielding. 

x 886 Blount Glotsogr., Cirptmeession, a besetting, or be- 
sieging round. (This occupies the alphabetic place of Cir- 
cumsession : subseq. edd. insert it in its alph. place * Cir- 
ettmeessioH {circumesssio), a giving or ceasing round 
about ; a general yielding.'] a 1679 T. Goodwin Election 
1 1 , vii. iij The Personal Indwelling of the Father in bis Son 
which Divines call circumcession of the Persons. 

tdromneide, v. Obs. Also 4-5 -tide, 5-6 
-oyde, -ayde, (4/G. t. -oido, -aide, pa. pple. -old), 
[ad. 'L. circumcialre to cut round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.] By-form of Ciboumcisb. 

1340 Hampolb Pr. Consc.AxZj Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
S3W WvcLiF Gen. xvii. 97 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumcided and Ysmael his sone. v. 3 He 

circumside the sones of Israel in the hil of prepucies. 14. . 
Ctrcunsxsion in Tundalds k'is. 98, Cure vices all that we 
may circunsyde. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) iii. iv. 
Z39/9 In this tabernacle be was circumeyded. 1535 CovEa- 
DALB 7 er. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde. ismStewart 
Cron, Scot, (1858) 1 . 68 To put out bayth his eneVB^th nois 
and eiris circumsyde also. 1600 Bible (Douay) z Mac. i. 63 
The wemeu that circumcided their children were murdered. 
CircHmcinot a. Also f Olronmoliiotad. 
[ad. L. circumcinct-us pa. pple. of circumcinghrt 
to gird about.] Girt about, begirt, encompassed. 

So tOlronmol'iiotioa, Oirmuioi'notiiM, a 
begirding, a girdle; tClreiisiMii*affa v. [see 
above], to gird round, or about. 

1599 A M. tr. Gabelhouer^s Bk. Physick 184/1 This cir- 
cumcinctione must we lace on the bare body of the Patient. 
i6$6 Blount Glossogr., Circumcinci, compassed or girt 
abouL t6s7 Tomlinson Renou’s Dlsp. 993 Boughs, cir- 
cumcinged with flowers. Ibid. ^3 Globular beads circum- 
ciocted with pricks. 1637 Pkys. Diet., Circumcings^ environ, 


«M«apui aW w mm4 ^-^J*** 

««n* 9 pcMipiMi)* dicuidacttm 

6 f the pxooMntoiy. 

t ppli^ Obs, [a of. tirtumtiSt 

1 ^ (ircMsm^mt lee Ciivomdaed. 

^IgR Con, f Rjo, 999 Ha him self wutff fiinno drcumdi. 

fOirovmeiffiffii Obs,rarg, la,O7,cift0$eis 
• prepuce* (Godef.;, repr. h, emumcisus or -aw*.] 
Circumcision; foreskin. 

evsBoCon, * Mx, 9846 Sephoratoc 8if |uitg« kilaua, And 
dede circumciie haue. 1460 PoL RoL L, Poesno (i866> 
ia8 pe flesh of his cyreumayoe. 

OiroiunoiM (s$*i)^m 8 Giz), v. Alio 4 -oeE, 
-aloe, -oyaa, -alao, 4-5 -alaa, -ayaa, 5 *o 7 oa» 
-alaa. [ad. OF. circonciser, •cisier ; or f. F, dr- 
conds-, item of dreondn (pr. pple. •iisantt pre*. 
iubj. -ds 0 , etc,) L. dreumdam : aee prec. and 
CiBOUMOlDE.] 

1. In Scriptural sense. 

1. tram. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
(males) ; chiefly as a rellgioas rite of Jews and 
Mohammedans. Also in Surgery, 

(Also to perform an analogous operation on fhmal**.) 

c s*9o Gen. 4 Bx, xaoo Circumdsed he waa, a-buten 
schoren. .Circumcised on 8e ejtende day. a sjoe Cnroor 
M. 9668 (Cott.) Do your knauebarns to drcumces (v. n 


circumcise], a sm Ibid, 1x093 <Daud MS.) When they 
had circumsind lohn. c 1400 Dssir, Troy 43e6 Cereum- 
siset sothely in sort with the lewes. 1494 Fabvan vti. 399 


I'he lewys dwellvnge at Norwyche. .to answere to a 00m- 
playiit. .y I* they snuTdestele achyide, and it dreumsytyd of 
the age of a yere. t6xt Bible Gen, xvii. xi And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of your foreskinne. t6t6 K. C. Timed 
Whis. IV. xi(S7 Some have tumd Turkes for gaine. yet live 
despisde After they once have been but drcumcisde. e 1643 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 13 The Habaasin emperour. .is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for be is noth dreum- 
cised and christened. s8ifl ELmiNsrONt Acc, Caubul 
(1849) I. 96s The Cauzy.. ordered the prisoner to be dreum- 
cised against his will. 1863 Collingwooo tr. Waitdo 
Introd. Anthrop. I. xo6 Bosmann. .relates of the women of 
Wydah, that they can be circumcised like the Hottentot 
women. 1887 Dbuitt Snrgoode Fade Mecum (ed. xe) 803 
To produce a radical cure, the Surgeon must drcumcise. 

b. Jg. Chiefly as a l^iebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the rite ; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

c 1340 HAMroLK Prvse Tr, xx Than es a man clrcumsysede 
gastely. 1353 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 53O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. 16s 1 
Bible Dsut, xxx. 6 The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart. 1633 P. pLETCHEa Purple Isl. ix. xxviii. With 
sharpest griefs her heart was ciroumds’d. 1873 Jowxtt 
Plato (ed. a) 111 . 85 If you take eueb an one and circumdse 
his passions. 

ll. From the classical Latin sense. 
t2. To cut round. Obs. 


wound . . to be drcumcised and cut with a sharp rasor. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory 11 . 131 Circumcising them of the bark 
for about two inches round. 

1 8. Jig. To cut short, limit, abridge, circum- 
scribe ; to cut off. Obs. 

1613 Purchab Pilgr. I. iii. xvL 973 Some circumdse from 
hence both Phrygia, and Mysia. 01636 Haleb Gold, Rem, 
(1688) 308 We must circumdse and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. a 167a Wren in Gutcb Co/l. Cur. 

I. 939 'I'be Puritan . .was strongly bent to drcumcise [the 
Church] both in authority and revenue. 

Hence OiTOumoiai^ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 9661 pe werk of circumcising. 1607 
TorsBLL Four-/, Beasts (1673) 140 Poysoned wounds., 
cured by incision and circumcising of the nesh,^ i6xs Bible 
Luke ii. sx When eight dayes were accomplished for the 
circumcising of the childe. a 17x1 Ken Nymns Festiv, 
Poet. Wks. X78X 1 . 81 5 The circumdsing steel. 
Cirowiiciffied (sdukiimBaizd, poet. -Bdiz6d), 
ppl. a. [f. Circumcise v. 4 -ed^.] 

1. Having the prepuce cut off; that has under- 
gone circumcision. (Allusively used for* Jewish’ 
or ’ Mohammedan '.) 

s6oa Shaks. Oik. v. U. 3^5, 1 tooke by th* throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 ]. Spencer Prodijnes 1x665) ’53 
Maimonides <ODe of the most learned and sober Doctors of 
the circumcised Nation’. X67X Milton Samson 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Circumcised In Dan, in Judah, 
..may stand defamed. i8oe Southey Monodramas,^ La 
Caba 68 Moor 1 turbaned misbeliever I Circumcised traitor J 
b. Spiritually chastened or purified. 
x8b8 a Irving Last Days 360 With an open but circum- 
cised ear, they drink in the melody of nature's various song, 
ta. Cut or shorn round, Obs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns. X76X Fitzgerald in PkiL 
Trans. Lll. 74 The growth of the circumcised branches. 
+8. Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Obs, 
xsi6x R. Cheney Let. Cecil z6 Apr^ in Stme Ann. Re/. I. 
App. xxiiu 6z My circumcised benefice.^ soiy Hales Serm, 
by this circumcised, narrow, and penurious forme of studie. 
uiroiUllcilBffr (so'iKffmsoizaj). Also -or. 
[f. CiBCUMCZSB + -KB.] One who circumcises. 

1533 Coverdalb X Macc. i. 64 They hanged vp the cbil- 
drenby the neckes..and slewe the circumdsers of them. 
1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 316 This concising 
punishment of circumdsers. 1673 L Addison State Jews 
61 (T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience, 
they set up for circumdsers. 1846 South tr. ChoEstd Surgi 

II . 345 The circumcisor. 
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Oirotunoifioil (iSikj^msr^do). Also 9 -M- 
•iun, 3>4 -oloioun, 4 -olsioun, -aitloune, 5 
•Byoyon, -syalon, 6 -■ysyon. [a. OF. circum- 
cisiun (mod.F. circof3cisiim\ ad. L. circuffuision- 
em^ n. of action f. circumcidire i see Cibcumoidb.] 

1. The action of circumcising ; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Moh^ammedans, and by 
varions other nadons ; als^ as a surgical operation. 

ctvj%Lamb. Horn. 83 l>ene nome het ht^ wes ijefen at 
circuinctiiun. a xyoo Cursor Af, 10^6 )hi aal be dumb . . 
Till time of his circumsisioune. sjBa WvcLir John vii. 
aa Movses )af to 30U cirramcisioun. isa6 Ptigr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 807 b) Whiche circumcision (fas aaynt Bade 
sayth) was a ^^ure of baptym. 1634 Si a I', Hekbbrt Trav. 
ao Their Religion is Paganisme, yet Circumsision teU us, 
they [Malagasy] have heard of Mahomet. 1776 Gisbon 
Dnl. 4 F. 1. xvu 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 Wallace Australas, v. loi Circum* 
cMion is used in the north and in the south. [s88s Syd Soc. 
l.€x , Circumeitio fixminarum. The removal of portions 
of the nymphs, and sometimes of the clitoris, of the female, 
as practised Iw some Eastern nations.] 
nttrib, stM Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also buried. i« Arnold 4 Sons 
Caial, Surgic. Instr 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

b. fig. Spiritual purification by, as it were, 
cuttinp; away sin. 

1516 Tinuauc Rom. ii. eo The circumcision of the herte is 
the true circumcision, sdii ibid. Circumcision !•%, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1549 Bk, 
Comm, Prayer^ Collect /or Circumcision^ Grauiit vs the 
true circumcision of thy spirite. 

o. transf. In Biblical language: The circum- 
cised people, the Jews ; fig. • the Israel of God*. 

Acts y.. 45 The feithful, or cristen, men of 
circumciflioun [1534 Tinoale, I'hey of the circumcision 
which beleved : so Cranmlr, Geneva,^ and i6zs : iS3S 
CovERDALK, The fuithfull of the circumcision ; so Kheims.\ 
1611 Birlb Gal. ii 9 That wee should goe vntu the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — Phil. iii. 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit, .and haue 
no confidence in the flesh. 1839 Yeowell Akc, Brit, Ch. ii. 
(1847) 18 Tlie especial apostle of the circumcision. 

2. Eccl, The festival of the Circumcision of 
Christ, observed on the 1 st of January. 

14.. Circumsision (Tundale's F>j. 98) This day.. That 
called is the Circumsysion. a tssfi Songs f Bail. (1660) 5 
llie tyme of neweyere, callyd the feast of Chry.sts syrcom* 
sysyon. 176a Priestley Corrupt CAr. ll. viii. 134 The 
feast of Circumcision is first meiiltoned..m 450. 
i 3. [As in cl. Lat.] Culling or shaving round. 
1581 J. Bell H addon's Anno. Osor. 4B9 b, Inat shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte, .with bare screed scalpes, beynff 
a new fatigled mark of circumcisioiu 1607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts ^1679) to Another beast .. much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. 1761 Fitzgerald 
Fruit Trees in Phil. Trans. LII. 79 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circuincUion, 1 
separated the bark. 

Clronmoi'Blonlit, an advocate of circumcision. 
.*“3. J- Parker A/ost, Li/e 11 . 99 He was no circum- 
cisionist. 

Ciroumolose, see Cibouh- i, 

GirCUllIOlll'dep V. rare. [ad. L. circumcludh’i 
to shut in on all sides.] So Oiroumolu Bionp on 
enclosing all round, 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iii. lat To circumclude or 
shirt up. 1730-8 Bailey Cittumclnsrout a shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Diets. 188s Syd. Soc. 
Lex.^ CircumclusioHt a mode of compression of a blood- 
vessel by pa.SAing a needle through the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
over the two ends oT the needle, so as to exeicise pressure. 

Ciroumoolumnar, etc.: see Cxhoum-. 

+ Oiroumou'rreiitp a, Ohs, fad. pr. pple, of 
L. circumcurrSre to run round.] Kunning round, 
considering all round. So ClBoiimon'rreiio#. 

s6s5-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) aaa/i Undistrncted, 
and circumeurrent Phantasie. ibid, 333/1 Having thus by 
Circumcurence examined the Phantasie. 

t CiTOnmdates a. Ohs, In 5-6 olroun-. [ad. 
L. circumddhus, pa. pple. of circumddre to put 
around, sarronnd.] Surrounded, encompassed. 

1460 PoL Rel, 4 L. Poems (i866j 83 O plesauntolyue with 

f :race circundate ! c »so Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
1570) Ej, This life is. .Circundate in compasse with misery 
and wa 1980 Rollamo Crt, Fenus lu 475 All circundat with 
the quhite AlabasU 

t CiTOUmdatdf v, Ohs, Also ciroun-. [f. as 
prec. : see -atb 8 . (Quot. 1578 perhaps implies a 
vb. circunde^ trans. To surround, encompass. 

1978 Banirtbr Hist, Man t. 93 A strong enclosure, so 
Circundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the hart 
and Lunges, /bid. 1. 3a That Cartilage, .circundeth and 
compaaseth. .the head of the thigh. i8rs Quarlbb Div, 
Poems^ Esther, Don Phmbus fiery Steeds. .Thatcircundatet 
in twice twelve hours the World, ifiga Lithcow Trav, vi. 
(1683)950 Within the circundating leaves. i8m G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xxviii. 73 Circumdate thy land With hedge of thorne. 
1857 Tomlinson Renau's Disp, 991 Circumdated with little 
angiist, long leaves. 

So f Olroii'mdMst a. [ad. h, circumdant-em, pr. 
pple. of circumddre], surrounding; Olronmdft*- 
tlonp the act of surronnding. Ohs, 
f8oo W. \ AVOHAH Direct /, Heaiih (1633) ^ Becauae the 
dreundant ayre u colder. 1845 Dicav Hoi, Bodies xv. 

( 1658) 167 The coldness of the cirenmdant air. 1803 Cocas* 
SAM, A compassing about. .Citrumdatiem, 

Olroumdenudationp -delate : see Ciboum-, 


I drotmidlioe (83iktodiji*8\ v, [ad. L. cit^ 
cumdRc-dre to lead around ; (as law term) to annul.] 
I ti- trans. To carry or move round ; to cause 
to turn round an axis or centre ;«CiRODifDDOT i. 

1978 Banister Hist, Mam 1. 10 The head ii not circum* 
duced by the articulation of the head nrlth the first Vertebre. 
1698 tr. Elem. PkUos, (1839) 183 A plane may be 

circumduced about a strait line, .as the axis m that motion. 
1897 Tomlinson Henou's Disp, 60 Which we hold . . and 
circuinducc it this way and that way. 

2. Sc, Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof. 

1809 ^BNB Reg, Maj, Act K, Robert /, 95 He sail tine 
the benefitc of probation (and the tSrme talb« drcumduced 
agains him). S754 EasKiNx Print, Sc, Law (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. 1819 Scott 
Guy M. If 1 have allowed you a competent space to express 
your feelings 1 must circumduce the term. 

Ciroiunduot (soik^mdirkt), v. [f. L. circum^ 
duct-, ppi. stem of circumduePre : see prec.] 

1. trans. t ft* In general sense : To lead or con- 
vey round or about. Ohs, b. FAjfs, To carry or 
move round an axis. 

. 1999 Nash B Lenten Stuffs (1871) 88 About and al>out the 
inward and base court they circumducted him. i8a4 Hev- 
wooD Gunaik, 11. 09 One Martha whom Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 Toon 
Cpct, A Hat. 111 . 790/1 The recti muscles are . . c.ipable of 
circumducting the cornea in all directions. 1889 T. Holmes 
Surgery (ed. 3) 1 . 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwards. 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf. ClROUifDUOE a.) 
17x6 Ayliffb Parerg. a8 Acts of Judicature may be can- 
cel led and circumducted by the Will . . of the J udge. I bid. 
196 The citation may be circumducted in Judgment, tho' 
the Defendant should not appear. 

Circnmduotioil (bSJkzimdff kJdn). [ad. L. cir- 
cumdiiciion-em n. of action f. dreumduePrs.] 

1. The action of leading round or about ; a 
roundabout or circuitous course. ? Ohs. 

i6oa Fuldbckb Pandects Law Nations 2 I'he course and 
circumduction of their yeare. a 1837 B Jonson Under- 
woods. Vis. Muses Drayton, In thy m mired Periege<«is, Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 
z784joHNnoN Let . to Langton 13 Apr., You might have had 
it with lebs circumduction. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleius 47 
Led by an angular circumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its centre 
or axis ; spec, in Phys, the rotatory movement by 
which a limb is made to describe a cone having 
its apex at the joint. 

1578 Banlster Hist. Man it. 47 The Muscles of circum- 
duction, or they that le.id the eye about, 1656 tr. Hobbes* 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 6 The figure wa& made by the circum- 
duction of a bocTy whereof one end remained unmoved. 
*835-8 Todd Cycl. A suit. I. 956/1 The wrist . . admits of 
vague opposition and circumduction. 1849 R. Wilson Anat, 
Vade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints. 1870 Bowen Lofiic viii. 933 
'I'he circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 

3. Law. Annulling; cancellation. Circumduc- 
tion of the term ; in Sc. Law, the sentence of a 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and precluding 
the bringing forward of any further evidence. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Forme Proces xai All probation 
. . ceases, and ends be twa wayes : the first U, circumduction 
of the terme : the other is, conclusion of the cause. 1796 
Aylipfr Parerg. 196 The Defend. nt must be cited de novo, 
as a circumduction requires. 

Ii Deceit, cheating. [I-. circumductio.] 
s693 Cocker am, Circunduction, Guile, or deceit. 1896 in 
Blount Glossogr, 

Circumerration : see Cxroum- i. 
t Circtunfe’r, v. Ohs. [ad. L. dreum/erre to 
bear or carry round. Cf. OF. circon/erer.] trans. 
To cany or bear round. 

1809 Bacon A dv. Learn. 11. v. ( 9 The contemplations of 
man . . are circumferred to nature. 1848 W. Montagu Devout 
Ess. V. ii. 49 I'he charities which power hath circumferred 
to others, doe all retume. 

t Cirou*inferat, a. Sc, Ohs. rare, [for^V- 
cumferit, pa. pple. of prec., or ad. F. circonferi!] 
Surrounded, encompassed. 

1980 Holland Crt. Venus l 86 Trim Tergattis. .Circum- 
ferat with stanis aubtellie. 

sSirClllllferClIOe (saikvmB^rjhis), sh. In 6 
oerouxnferens, oyroompherenoe. [a. F. circon^ 
firence, or ad. L. dreum/erentia (also lima cir^ 
cumferens), f. dreum round, about + fer-re to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would have been ' a bear- 
ing (of anything) about’; but the word arose 
as a late literal transL of Gr. wepupiptia rotundity, 
outer surface, periphery, sb. of state £ mpapeplis 
turning round, round, surrounding.] 

1. The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, esp. of anythii^ of a rounded form ; compau, 
circuit, spec, in Geom, The carved line which 
forms the boundary of a circle or other closed 
curve ; also, rarely, the aggregate of the sides of 
a rectilineal figure ; periphery. 

>8B|poU'BR C^. III. 90 IIm cercle and ths clrciunfer* 
•noe Of tvery thing unto the heven. 1413 Lvoa Pi^, 
Sonde v. i. (*859) 70 In the circumference of eueridie of 
these cercIsB, was sette a lytel Cercle. 1999 Eoair Deemdee 


[ IV, Isut, (Arb.) 149 The Spaayvdas and Peitugales com- 
pased the hole aicumfereiioe of the worlde. >970 Bit- 
UNGflLBV EueUd I. def. xv. 3 A circle b a plaioe figure, oon- 
teyned vnder one lin^ which b called a dreumferenoe. 
s^ N. Carvbntbr Ceog:, Del, u iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel notte ftscer neere me drcumleivnce. 1808 Hutton 
Course Math, I. 37 Of a Circular RlnjE, or . . the Space 
included between the Circumferences or two Circles. 18I4 
Bowks 4 Scott De Bary's Pkantr, 4 F'ems 309 It thusem* 
braces, .the whole circumference of the node, 
b. Measure or distance round. 

1999 Eden Decodes W, Ind. (Arb.> %%ji Of gteater circum* 
ference then the heade of a man- 1884 Power Exp. Pkiios, 
I. X Two fair eyes, .of the drcumference of a qiangle. 1718 
Ladv M. W. Montagus Lett, 11 . xlix. 65 Strabo calb Car- 
thage forty miles in circumference. iSyfi Huxlby Physit^, 
199 The drcumference of the maw of land was nearly three 
miles. 

2. In looser use: fa. A part of the circum- 
ference, an arc. Ohs, 

1698 tr. HobbeP Elem. Philos. ^1839)^ *81 The crodeed 
line which terminates the circle [is] the perimeter ; and every 
part of that crooked lino, a circumference or arch. 

t b. The surface of a body having a circular or 
rounded section, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, etc. Ohs, 
1619 Crooks Body 0/ Man From the Center to the 
Circumference of the body. 16^ F. £. Hiet, Edtv, ii, 
(z68o) 98 In the circumference of his Brain he cannot finde a 
way to lead him out. 1704 Newton Optichsi,},), The bubble 
. .seemed red at its apparent circumference. 17^ Sullivan 
Vie7v Nat. 1 . 39 There is great heat in the bowels of the 
earth, which is constantly expanding frmn the centre to the 
circumference. 

t o. Put for the whole circle. Ohs. rare, 

Milton P. L. i. 986 His ponderous shield. .Behind 
him cast ; the broad circumference Hung on hb shoulders 
like the Moon. 

3. gen. Compass, bound, enclosure. 

159B Shaks. Merry W. in. v. 113 To be compass'd like a 

f ood Bilbo in the circumference of a Peeke. 1790 Ozell 
'srtot’s Rom. Rep. 11 . ix. 49 A Civil War nijnng within 
the very Circumference of her Walla 1897 H. Reed Lect. 
Eng. Poets 11 . i. 949 Wrapped in the little circumference of 
a tuft of grasa 

4. That which surrounds, environment, rare. 

16x3 Sir T. Browne Relig. Pled. i. § 51 Every devil b an 
Hell unto himselfe ; he., needs not the misery of circum- 
ference to afflict him. 1699 Southey Tale Paraguay 11. 11 
A wide circumference of woodlands wasia 
1 5. A circuit ; a roundabout or circuitous course. 
1947 Boordb Introd. Knowl. 309 From Calys 1 haue set 
the cyreuyte or the cercumferens of Europ . . and am come 
to Calys agayn. Y c s8oo Distracted Emp. v. iv, in Bullen 
Old PI. (1884) in. 359 What a brdge passage or cyreom- 

f iherence Theise pryncesmake to come unto the way Which 
yea before theire nosscs I 1647 H. More Song </ Soulw. 
ill. in. XIV, Thus all things in distinct circumference Move 
about Him that satisfies them all. 1700 LuTTRBLLJ!?rny‘A's/. 
(1857) 1^* 7s>o He took a circumference, and came upon the 
back of their caitip and surprized them. 

t b. Roundabout process, ado about a thing. 
Third A dvke Painter 2"] Some Patients pass with lew 
circumference. 

0. fig (Usually opposed to Crntbe sh, 6, 1 1 b.) 

xCasTuxune. Advocate in Animadv. Intmd. txx Which 
[clcinencyl from the centre of your bounty doth spreade it 
self into the circumference of all orders of your subjectis. 
a syzi Ken Hymnothso PueL Wks- 1731 111 . 167 Grief the 
circumference was, the centre joy. iSity Pollok Course ff, 
IX, To send bis glaring eye Beyond the wide circumference 
of his woe. 1879 Ybatb Techn. Hist. Comm. 430. 
Cironiofereiioev V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To fonn the circumference of, to encompass. 

x6a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep 11. ii. 57 Nor b the vigour 
of thb great body included only in Utjs selfe, or circum- 
ferenced by iti surface. 1887 Talmagi in Voice 15 Dec. 7 
The earth is dimnetered and circumferenced with cliscord. 
t Clrcu'xnferencer. (7^r. -Ctboumfkbentob i. 
1879 Vvm PoL Anat. 375 The admeasurement of land., 
with acircumferencer. 

t Ciren’mfereilt, a, Ohs. [In form, ad. L. 
cinumferent-em, pres. pple. of dreum/erre to 
carry round ; but associated in sense with dreum- 
ference.] Forming the circuntference, encircling, 
encompassing ; travelling srouftd* 
i6za Woodall Surg. Afa/sW^i. (11^3) 3x5 The. .pinnein 
the center guideth the circumferent moth-head saw. 1800 
Middleton fit Rowley Courts Masgue Wks. V. 165 The 
round year In her circumferent arms wilt fold us all, t8ao 
Vbnner Via Recta (1690) 396 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 1899 SrARKB Prisn, Devot, (1663) 580 
Those of circumferent nations. 

IT "■ In circumference. 

c 1490 Pallad. on Must. vi. 61 A comune bawhell greet 
circumferent, Or litel Icese [L e. as great in drcumference as 
a common bushel]. 

CUarovinfaraiLtial (sMkpimf&re-nJtfiV a, [f. 
L. circumferenti-a Ciboumfbbinci *t* -AL.J 
1. Of, plaining to, or of the nature of the cir- 
cumference. 

t8to Hbalet . 9 /. Aug, Citie God 584 Called Perioed, 
circumferential! Inhabiuntir s849Ci<yA/aFim9 9 Circum- 
ferentiall deliberations without any fixed center. 1898 W. 
Burton THh, Anton, t<8 The circumferential Imcnption 
traon the reverse. 187I Cvdwortr InteE, Syst. l v. 894 
Urcumferentbl Lines leadlM to thb Center, lysa tr. 
Panciroliud Rerum Mem, ll. xviL 383 How mudi a 
Circular or Circumferential Line b greater than a strait 
Line drawn through the Ctntre. 1899 Darwin Orig, Spec, 
▼IL (1878) 173 The dreamreiential fiowers have theb corollas 
much more dmloped than those of the centre. MeNaturs 
XXVIL 35 Strength [of a eon] to resist a bunting stnin, 
which b called oircumlbreiitiai strength. 
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1 2. CiieidtoM, rowdabeiit, indiieet Mr. 

rtta Fului /rMMw (1840) III. U5 CircunfcrantUI 
devKM. IbU. III. 4^ H* praftrtad dwtb in • dinet tin 
before A circuaferentMl pAmge thereunta 

Hence CMronaiftsnitliiUj in a dreniii- 
ferential wajr^ in or upon the circumference. 

.iMs Huxlbv PUvBt Nmi. | a. 6a The yelk beeomeii 
drcuinfeMntielly tndented. iMo Maymb Rkid in N. K 
Trikutu 04 May 8 Deal^ with the larger liAbOt ho. 4 
notches them drcumferentiaUy. 

CironinfareiLtoir (fukomfirentai). Also 7 
-er. [f. Ci»cuiiF»B*aT + -ob, -eb of the agent] 

1. Suroiying. An instrument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduated circle ; the 
whole being supported on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the Theodolitb.) 

i6ie W. Folkingham ^Surv$y 11. iv. 53 With PUino. 
Table, Thcodelito, Sector, Circumferentor. 1644 Nyb 
Gunmry tu (1647) 26 Circnmferent^ or Geometricall 
Square. 1697 Pk/i. Ttwu. XIX. 62; The Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Survey, or Sir William Petty's Survey 
of Ireland was taken, lyto S. Wvlo The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain.Table, Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor. 2864 J BAFVBBSON P. I. 48 ( L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum* 
fcrence of a wheel ; a tire-measurer, tire circle. 

1874 Kmight Diet, Mech, 

Clroumflxed, -flaiiked, etc.: see Cibocm- i. 
CircumlLeot (sojkflmfle lct), v. [ad. L. cir- 
cumJUctirt to bend round ; also, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

1. trans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent, fb. To accentuate, emphasize (cf. 
ClBOUMFLEX 6 . 1 b.). 

1643 Sober Smdneu x To circumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint, xytt Wbslbv IVkt. (187a) XIV. 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumflect the Geuitiva 
Plural. 

2. To bend round. 

Tn mod. Diets. 

Circumflez (sS'ikflmfleks), «. and sh. [As 
adj., ad. L. circumflex'us bent about, pa. pple of 
circumjleci^re ; as applied to the accent, it trans- 
lated Gr. wcpioirm/icv-ot, lit. * drawn around \ in re- 
ference to its shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 
lute use of the r.dj., partly (senses s, 3 ) repr. L. 
cirrumjfexu*s a bending round.] 

A. adf. 

1. Gram. A word meaning literally ‘ bent round * 
applied to an accent-mark % or placed, ori- 
ginally in Greek, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or * tone ' (see Accent 1 ) ; and 
thence transferred to other languages as a mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowel. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
qnantiW, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek was used by Dionysius of 

Halicarnassus, b.& 30 {rr%p%owtoti.*vak According to 

Arcadius nepl tohdv (raoo a.d.), prob. copjjing Herodian 
(r ISO A.D.\ the sign and name are both attributed to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (c 864 b.c.>. The original mark is 
said to have been ^ a combination of * and and hence 
called &fvj8ap«ta, for which however Aristophanes is said to 
have substituted ** to avoid confusion of *' with Lambda 
(A). This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common one rooo. In our oldest accented texts 
(7-^th c.) both fornu ^ and exist, but the rounded form 
prevailed, and by later scribes was turned up with a 
nourish, ttius 

The Latin grammarians of a-3d c.^ odl the mark eircum- 
flexua^ and generally agree as to its shape being * (exc. 
Capella who used ; out it was not actually used in 
writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 
to indicate contraction as in amdrunt for amaverMnU or 
in the ablative sing, in - 4 . In recent times also it has been 
introduced in French to mark a long vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in bite from besie. *106 circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High German, and other Teu- 
tonic langs.. to express long quantity, originated in an 
acute accent ' (as in which being thus made has 

been confounded with the Romanized form of the circumflex. 

In modem English use the mark has no definite value, 
but is variously used by orthoeplats or^ phouetists to mark 
long quantity, * broad ' quality, or the tike. 

a 1577 Gas(.oignb Wke, (1587) D j b, The grave accent is 
markea by this caract '. the light accent is noted thus', and 
the dreumflex, or indifferent is thus signified 1589 Ptrr- 
tbnham Eng. Pcetie 11. vi [vii.l (Arb.) 9a Called the cuoum- 
flex, or compost accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the (windabout) for so is 
the Greek word, e z6eo A. Homb Brit. Tongne (1K5) m 
The circumflex accent both Ilftes and felles the syllab that 
it poBsesseth, and combynee the markes of other tuae, 
thus ifot Roby Lat^ Gram, l xiiL ^ The Romans 
distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 

2, Dent or bending round ; t circuitoua. 

1707 J. Stbvbns tr. Quevede^s Comte Wkt. I 

. .toA a ciivumflex Road. 1718 Swnnr Dueovery^ With a 
congee circumflex, Boxh, tnuUng round on all, retr^ts. 
18^ Hoobbb Stud. Flora 4a Embryo hooked, folded or 
oircumfleB* 

8 . AmU. Applied to certain itmctures of curved 
or winding form, or which bend round others ; as 
eircum^dx xrUrids of the arm ianteriar and 
fostirior c. a.), of the thigh iintdmal and aar- 
idrmti), of the knee; the etrcumJUx Uiac arUiy 


and vtm ; the Hremxftx mrvd of the am ; the 
Hreumj^x mmcli of the palate, or /m»r fxhH. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet e Aaeti. 634 The thoraoc and dr* 
puaulex arteries. si^88 Tone Cyel Anal* 11 . •47/x Hie 
internal dreumflex artery is a taiger vessel than the extemaL 
1840 E. Wilson Amat, Kade Mee. 400 The Brenches ofthe 
drmimflex nerve are muscular nnd cutaneous. 1881 Miyant 
Cai S78 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and the subscapolar nerves- 
B. sb. 

1. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign) : see A. x. 

xfloo Doulano Ortutk. AficroL 70 The Circumflex is that, 
W which a sillable first raised Is carried low. sdflfl Blount 
Glosto^.^ Circumjtex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter To) in . . Amdtti tor AmavietL 17x1 J. Gsbbnwood 
Eng. Gram, tjo It would not be oimss If the long i were 
always mark'd with a Circumflex . . thus t s88a Mascn 
Com/. Gram. Anglo^ax. § la In this book . . a dicumflex 
U used over all long vowels and diphthongs, 
t b. Jig. Obs. 

1635 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Ui. (1669) 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of a Saint with a circumflex. 

1 2. Bending round, winding, curve, a curved line. 
160X W. Parry Troff. Sir A Shertey 04 Every letter 
(well ncere^ with his circumflex impoiteth a whole word. 
1633 Maq. WoacBSTBS Cont. Ino.^ A Cypher. jk> contrived 
that one line, without returns and dreumflexes stands for 
each and every of the 04 Letters. 1909 Tatier No. 7 F x6 
The Circumflex, which Persons of his Profession take in 
their Walking. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide HL 908 This 
terrene Shook with concussive circumflex most dread. 

3. A curved line, (or bracketing two or more 
lines of writing. ? Obs. 

s8oi F.Thbsigbr in Nicolas D/zA JVtf/Mi»(t846)VII. Introd. 
208 1 'hose Line-of-Battle Ships, .within the circumflex were 
boarded by me in the following order. 2833 Kanb Grinnell 
Exfi. xxviii. (z^6) ajx The liinbsof two bi^en arcs stretch- 
ing like circumflexes at about as* distance on each side of 
the moon. 

Circnmflaz, v. [f. L. circumflex* ppl. item 
of eircumfleciire ; see prcc. ; but in II, from prec. ; 
in the former case the stress is on flt'x, in the 
latter on a rcum-y as in the adj.] 

I. 1. trans. To bend or wind round. 

1648-38 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) to With a splay 
mouth, and a nose circumflext. 2673 T. Jordan in Heath 
Grocers* Corny. (1869) 51A A Re3mard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex'd over his 
Back, i^i Times 19 Sept. 4/5 The last [of submarine 

cable] being securely circumnexad at about 4 o'clock, 

b. To arch over with something bent round. 

1830 Browning Xmas Eve krc. 177 Hll the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext [with a rainbow]. 

1 2. ifitr. To bend round. Obs. 

2661 Morgan S/k. Gentry tu i. 13 That doth dreumflex 
and turn down like a Flower de lice. 

II. 8. trans. To put or take a circumflex accent 
upon ; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1363 Coorsa Dki, Hiei. a v. Britannia^ Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Piytania in greeke, with a circumiflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth Bignifie metalles. 1751 Wxslbv IVks. (2872) 
XIV. 60 Acute-toned words of the First and ^cond De- 
clensionn circumflex all their Genitives and Dati\’es. 1774 
Mitposd Harm. Lang. 66 It was always acuted or circum- 
flexed. 2813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 4x3 Letters that are 
circumflexed must be pronounced long. 

f b. humorous. To accentuate strongly. Obs. 
2861 L. Grippin Doctr. Asse. Assds Com/kt. 8 We are 
none of those, That Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ( 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line. (. (Cf. CiKOUifPLKX sb. 3 .) ? Obs. 

2803 J. PooLR Reyiy R. Gardrner*s Anew. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen., they became circumflexed into 
one date. 

Circumflezioiip -fleotion (sdjkffmfle k/ao). 
[ad. L. circumflexibn-em bending round.] 

1. Bending round ; circuitous course. 

1533 Eden Decades IV. /mi. iii. x. (Arb.) 164 The circum- 
flec^n or course of the water reboundynge in compasse. 
s6^ Blount Gtossogr., Cirtvn^ exion., a bowing or oend- 
ing round about. 1773 Batchelor II. 45 Sti^ sudden 
stops, and circumflcctious. [In Worcester; and in mod. 
Diets.] 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex. 

1815 Month. Mag. XXX 303 The definition of circum- 
flexion. .is not very consistent with his explanation of the 
two simple accents. 

t CiroumfloribuB. humorous nonce^wd. [f. 
L. circum ^flbribuSf abl. pi. of flds flower. Cf. 
CiBCUMBBMDTBUS.] Flowcry auci long-winded. 

273^9 Mary Granvillb Autobiog. (2861) II. 45 Mudx 
dreumnoribus stuff was talked of on the Court side, 

Ciroumflow: see Cibohm- 1 . 
GirC112II&1l6&G6 (sGJkzi'mflM^ns). rare, [os if 
ad. L. *circumfluentiat f. circumflutra \ see next.] 
A flowing around. 

2882 Rossetti Ballads A Sonn. 003 Like multiform dr- 
cumfluence manifold Of night's flood-tide. 2888 HaryeVs 
Mag. Apr. 767 The drcomfluence of a shadowed sea. 

CiromuflnMlt (ssikn'infltf&it). [ad. L. cir* 
cumfluent*em^ pres. pple. of circumflutre to flow 
roundj Flowing round ; ambient as a fluid. 

2377 Rshu. Syir. 1. (1659^ 09 A Centre : From the 
whicn the Circumfluent beams of his proper power do pro- 
ceed. 2636 Blount Glossogr . , Cireumfl usni, that flows and 
runs about. 2703 Popx Odyss. l 230 Whoee bounds the 
deep dreumfluent waves embrace. 2849 MvaCHisoN Silnria 
vL 2x0 With two endrding mounds and two dreum- 
fluent valleys. 2884 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/1 In that 


natter of Poliikal EoaiMaiF atao^fth^ ^ 

manner to write of thatbyuaiejidwabte 
1 know my gro^ Mb Ouumtwm 5 ^ 0 . b/»a^ xuL 

(iB7o>488The..ooiMa9doa0racteaidMnii^uMtRim • 

ffHwy mmeliiMW (sajfcymfliiaa^B. [LL.t$num* 
flu*ut flowing around, (mom commonly) flowed 
around, aurroundod by waltr-ir-^ans.] 

1. Flowing aronnd^ Bnmoondlng 8> * fltiid S 

trans /. ; ^ CibOUHFLOBBT- 

2638 WiLBiMa New BWfefiv- <2750) 53 A Uad of dionm- 
fluous Reflection. 2887 Milton F. Z. vfu m the 
World Built on clreamlhMWW Watem. 2788 Pope Otfyss. 
tr. 7<i3 Girt with drcmnlliioiii tides. 28if8GR0TE Oreeee 
L idfi. eoa On the farther side of the circumfluous ocean. 

2. Flowed roond, aurroundod by water, 

2825 Cnapiian OtfysM. L 608 This circumfluous isle. Mb. 
Blount Glossogr. ^ Cireusuflwms, ,. that is flowed about., 
2845). H. Newman Ess, Devslqym. Her oifepi^g-- 
wherewith the populous swanm ever throng the drcttifl- 
fluous hive. 


Oiroumfodlent, -Iblgent : see Cibouv- u 
t OirOlimfbni*Mal| n* Obt. rare. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] ■* next. 

2823 Jackson Creed ti. soWka 11 . 204 Circumvented by 
any domestic pedlar or circumforaoeal copesmate. 
t CUronmfbm'Mamif a. Obs. [f. asnext'i- 
^Av.] next. 

2803 Holland Plutarch* s Mot. 1199 These juglers and 
vagarant circumfbranean land-leapers. jAts Burton Anat, 
Mel. I. il. I. iv. (2631) 60 Not borrowed from drcmmfofanM 
Rogues and Gipsies. 2833 Fuller Hist. Ceonb. 14 CIr- 
cumforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Phm- 
jdilets. 

CMrotunfomiiaoiis (88iikflmforF<‘niM), a. 

Now rare or Obs. [f. L. Hreumferam-us (f. 
circum'¥ forum market) •h -ous.] Strolling from 
market to market; wandering, vagraati vagabond ; 


quack. 

2830 J. Brinsley - 4 m Antidote 29. 2831 Baxter /nf. BqA 
tism IV. 235 A Circumforaneoua Antidote. 1834 Dayton 
Pleas. Notes iv. vUi. 229 The circumforaneoiu Emperkk. 
2664 H. More Mysi. iniq. xvi, A kind of circumforaneoua 
Masking or Mumming. 2711 Addmon Syset. No. ^ F6, 
I meui those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
..in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. i8ia7 Cullen Lect. Hist. Msdieine Wkk 2827 1 . 
373 At first they practised in a circumforaneous manner. 


carried about for expiation, (b.) movable. 

x8ee T. Taylor A/uleUts ml 47 Those who, with luscraJ. 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victimii, the anger, 
of the Goda Ibid. iv. 77 Towers formed from the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumfbraneous house. 
CircnmftlBa (s&iki^lmflw'z), v. [f. 'L.circumf&s*, 
ppl. stem of eircumfytsedlfre to pour around^ to 
surround, encompass.] 

1. trans. To pour, diffuse, or ipread (a fluid) 
around or about (anything). 

2648 Herrick Hes/er., On Julia* s Brsath, All the ^ces 
of the East Are clrcumfused there. i8^ Power Exp. 
Philos. It. xox This vast Element of Air, clrcumfused about 
this terraqueous Globe. 28x9 Plavpair Nat. PkiL I, 305 
An elastic fluid, circumfused about a solid. 

2. To surround (a thing) on all sides with or in 
(a fluid medium or the like) ; to bathe. (The 
surrounding substance may itself be the subject.) 

1603 B. JoNSON Masqus Blackness 72 In die lake . . Ap- 
pear’d a face, all circumfused with light. 170X Cowrsa 
Odyss. VII. 174 Ulysses . . by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus’d. 2803 Wordsw. Prelude (2830) aaa The light 
of beauty did not Tall in vain Or giandeur cireumfuse them 
to no end. 2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lii, Glowing and cir- 
cumfused in speechleM love. 

Hence Oiroumfiued ppl. a., diffused or spread 
around ; surrounding or enveloping as a fluid. 

2396 FiTz-GamAV Sir F. Drake (x88x) 43 Whose tops. . 
Were damp'd with circumfused clouds from sight. 2643 
Bulwbr Patkomyot. 11. iv. 157 The circumfused skin, .hath 
a voluntary motion. 2837 Frasede Mag. XVL 666 Disperse 
into thin sur the dreummsed air. 

Cironmftl'Silep a. rare-K [f. L. type *cir* 
cumfusilis^ L circumfus- ppl. stem of circumfun- 
d/re (see prec.) alter /usilis.'\ Poured or spread 
around. 

2713 Pope Oefyss, 111. 542 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infolo I'he victim's horn with circumfusile gold. 

CirOUBlftaJlion (sfiikflmfrM'^on). [ad. L. cir* 
cum/usiSn-em, f. circumfund/re : see Cibocthfubb.] 
Pouring or diffusion around. 

2693 SiiR C. Hrydon Jud. Astral, vl. 263 The circumfuston 
of the aire. 2704 Swift T. 7 'ub (1710) 63 The natural, .suit 
..of daily Crracton and Circnmfusion. 1871 Morlbv Vol^ 
taire iii. (ed a) 2x6 That circumfusion of bright light which 


Ci-'rOTungestE'tioii. 7 Obs. [f. L. dreum* 
gestdre to carry round : see -ATiON.] A carrying 
about (ceremonially or in procession). 

a 1364 Bbcon Coster, betw. Lords Sup. 3 Pqpds Mass 
(2844) 394 That popish mass, .with her feigned pn^tlatory 
socrifi^, with her transubstantiation, drcumgettation. 2847 
Jbr. Taylor JOissuas. Po/ery 1 , (t686> 96 Clrconmeetetkra 
of the Eucharut to be adorM. 2^ Fuller Cm. Hist, l 
iv. I 5 Adoration and Circumgeetation of Rcliques. 
OiroumgyrRl (sSikflmd^aieT&l), a. rare. [f. 
L. circum g/r-us a whirl, a wheel -f-AL: cf. 
next] In circling wreaths or whirU 
iItjW. S. Mayo AifF. Againsadr. jiAChrmungyialamoka, 
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OironBigTrata (sdjk^md^di-K't), v. Alio 
-ai^ate. [f CiKCUM + L. gprdf- ppl. item of 
dre to turn or wheel rotmd : see -atb.] 

1. trans. To cauie to turn or wheel round ; to 
twist or twine. ? Ohs. 

1647 H. More Sot*g^ of Soul 11. i. 11. xliiip The soul about 
it ftcll circumgyrates Her various forms. 1691 Kav Crea* 
tion n. (1704^334 Various sorts of Vessels, curl'd, circum- 
gyratcd, and complicated together. 

2. intr. To turn or wheel about, to roll round ; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

1683 E. Hooker Prof. Pordagfs Myotic Dh. 04 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me . . to circumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and turn round about in a Topsi-Turvi. 
slgo-a Bkntuam Justice 4* Codfic. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 479 
Circumgirating, as if by steam, on a wheel without a 
drag. 

8. trans. To go round, travel round, rare. 
s868 E, Edwards Raleigh 1 . xxiv. 564 It took an ac> 
live man. .ten hours to circumgirate the town. 

Circumgyration (soak^md^oir^t jan). Also 
>giration. [sb, of action f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

160^ Holland /’/»/arrA'r Mor. 1198 A certaine turbulent 
and irregular circumgiration. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog, 
Vel. I. iv. 75 This circumi^ration the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zooh. 
(z8oi) 1. 336 I'be apparent circumgyration of objects on 
ceasing to revolve, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg. (1877) 406. 
b. Giddiness, vertigo. ? Obs. rare. 

1856^ Blount Glossogr.. Circumevratiou . . a turning or 
wheeling round about, a dizziness. Howell in Lustra Ludo^ 
i/MTi [1646]. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Circnmgy ration.. 
a term for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course; 
circlii^, wheeling, turning about, travelling round. 

1607 Dekkbr Knts.Conjur.\\^sds 61 Acheron (after many 
circumgirations) fals into the Stigian l^ke. 1664 Power 
£xp. Philos. III. 159 Mag[netical Bodies, whose exspirations 
..return in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again. 1847 
Dk QvittCKY Secret Soc. Wka VII. 970 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening, 
tb. Circuit. Ohs. 

1651 Howell Venice 30 Zant. .hath about 60 miles in cir- 
cumgyration. 

a.>. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. i. 117 No Rhetorical 
flourishes, no circumgiration of words. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. VJl. xvii. li. 3i A totd ciicumgyration, sum- 
merset, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 M'^Cartmy Own Timet II. 307 Harley 
once described a famous speech as *a circumgyration of 
incoherent words *. 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

j. Wilkinson Sioede/nharg’e Anim. Kingd. 1 . v. x68 
The circumgyration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. 

Ciroumgyratory (s^jkfimd^orrBtdri), a. [f. 
as CiuoUMOYBATB : scc -ORT.] Marked by cir- 
enmgyration, circumgyrating. 

X83I Pot A^. Hems Ffaall wks. 1864 I. 5 During his 
circurogyratory movement.s. 1O60 Hawthorne Marb.Faun 
XXX. 335 The creaking cider-mill, set in motion by a dreurn- 
gyratory horse. 

t Circumgy're^ V. Obs. Also -giro. [f. CiB- 
CDM- + L. R^r~dre to turn round, go round] 

1. trans. To *go round’, encompass, rare. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1883) 68 Precincts. .circum- 

gired and limited about with bounds and marks. 

2. trans. To cause to turn round or revolve. 

163s Heywooo Hierarch, v. 374 As this Orbe is Circum* 

gyr’d and wheel’d. 

3. intr. To turn round like a wheel ; to revolve ; 
to make circuits, wind about, circle. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 43 (T.) A sweet river. . 
after so little miles circumgyring, or playing to and fro, dis- 
chaises itself into the ocean, bom Hbywood Hierarch, vi, 
RR3 The Mill, that circumgyreui fast. 1637 S. Purchab 
rot. Ftying^Ine. 11. ^5 In manycircumriring motions, and 
circling vagaries. b68o Mordkn Geog. Rect. (1685) 398. 

Olroumhabltant : see Circum- i. 
CironmianoeSSion (sdukl^miinse jan'). Theol. 
[ad. mcd.L. eircumincessidn-em, lit * going round’, 
f. CiROUM- round + incedfre to move, proceed, go. 
Introduced ai a translation of Gr. ntpixUtpriisis (Tit. 
*circuition, rotation *) as employed by Damascenus 
(Hth c.) in his explication of the text * I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me^ it became a stand- 
ard term of scholastic theolo^. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which ue term thus came 
to be used, out of the literal * going round *, led in 
later times to its frequent alteration to eireuminses- 
lion, as if—* an insitting or indwelling (insessio) in 
rotation or reciprocally* : see fi.] 

1644 Dioav Hat. Radies ^657) 143 V(^o can look upon . . 
Che incomprehensible circuminceuion. .reserved for Angels 
eyest sM Bloukt Gloessigr., Csrcnmineestian (from 
etrvnm and incedio), a going or walking round about ; As it 
is UBed among Divines it signifies the reciprocal beiM of the 
persons of the blessed Trinity in each other, a 1716 South 
Serm. (1717) IV. 318 ’These men. .have by their Modalities, 
Suppositauties, Circumincessiona, and twenty such other 
Chimeras, so misrepresented this . . Article of the Trinity 
to men’s reason. 1731 Chambbis Cycl., Cireumincessian, 
in theology, a term whereby the schoolmen use to express 
the existence of three divine persons in one another, in the 
mystery of the trinity. 1873 F. Hall Mod. English 38 A 


callow student of theology confesset that he Isfairly gravelled 
by the hypostatic circumlncession. 
written eireumimessim. 

bM Cudworth Intell. ^st. l iv. 590 ’These Platonlsts . . 
attribute to their lliree Divine Hypostases, just such an 
Circuminscssion, or mutual In-being, as 
Christians do. 1697 S/a/e Philadel/h, Soc. to A mutual 
Inhabiution, or CircuminaeMion, of Christ ana the $oul. 
17x1 Bailey Circuminsession [1731-1800 Circumincession']. 
1W7 H. S. Bowden tr. Hettinger s Dante 'llie bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Oircuminclose, etc. : see Circum- i. 
OircTm^aodnoe (sSaki^md^Fi’i^ns). [f. L. cir- 
eumjace-re (see Circumjacent) + -xmck.] The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

1884 <?. Rev. July 38 The circundacence of ecclesiastical 
manors. 

Circimijaeency (sSiki^mds/i-sifnsi). [f. as 

prec. -ENOY.] Ine quality of being circum- 
jacent ; concr. (in //.) circumjacent parts, en- 
virons. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8iz) IV. iv. 16 All the mon- 
grel cure of the circumjacencies. 1839 De Quincby Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. (1858) 11 . v. asa The moutn. and the whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the mouth, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth’s face, 

Ciroun^aoent (sajk^mdi^^i'B^nt^ a. [ad. L. 
circuMfoeent-em, pres. pple. of cireumjacere to lie 
around, border upon.] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos viu 33 Hir go^ fame, .florysshyng 
. . in the countreys circumiaccnt. 1S78 Banister Htst. Mats 
IV. 45 By the bindyng together of alfthe partea circumiacent. 
165a Howell Afassaniello 11. 137 In many places of the 
Gentry circumjacent to Naples. 1847 Grots Greece (i86a> 
HI. XXX vi. 367 The city with its circumiacent plain. 
CironmjcrFial (soikfhndgju-vi&l), a. (sb) 
Astr. [f. Circum a 4 - Jov^em Jupiter: cf. jovial.] 
Revolving round Jupiter, f b. sb. A satellite of 
Jupiter (obs.). 

s^ Whiston Th. Earth 1. (1733) 33 The case being the 
•ame in . . the Circumjovials about Jupiter. lyaS Dehham 
EcL JufitePe Sat. m PhiL Trans. XXX^ 435 Exact 
Tables to calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 1794 
Mrs. P10221 Synan. II. 130 Circumjovial satellites. 1830 
Sir J. Herschbl Stud. Nat. Phil. x86 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) . . assisted 
in securing the admission of the Ct^rnican system. 

So droni^Jowal a., Olroiui^owlaa a., prec. ; 
t OlronmJovlftUEt, a satellite of Jupiter. 

2896 Brewster Mart. Sc. ii. (ed. 3) 39 Ine four circum- 
jovsd planets. 1896 Anne Manning Tasso h Leon. x8 Cir- 
cumjovian planets. 1667 R. Townblby in Phil. Trems. II. 
458 Taking the Distances, .of the Circum-jovialists. 
t CirOTUnla'ter v. Obs. [f. L. circumidt- ppl. 
stem of circumfetre to bear or bring rouud.] trans. 
To carry or bring round ; spec, to turn or * fetch ’ 
round (a limb). Also intr. Hence f Otroiunla*- 
tion [late L. circumldiid], bringing or moving 
round; tOtroumla'tory a., of or pertaining to 
circnmlation ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

1978 Banister Hist. Man iv, 58 The one legge fastened 
one the earth, and the other, .circumlated. — To circum- 
late or fetch about is the action of the whole legge. S696 
HoBBEa Decam. v. Wks. VII. 113 This compounded motion 
of the sun, is one part of its drcumlation. 2639 S alt- 
marsh b Policy 98 How you may use circumlatory speeches, 
t Ci'rcmiili^aite, V. Obs. [f. L. circumligdt’ 
ppl. stem of •ligdre.] trans. To bind round or 
about. 

2999 A.M. tr. GabelkoueVs Bk. Physick x/a Circumligate 
thereabout a Unnen clothe. 2697 Tomlinson Renau’s Disp. 
36a* Hiey circumligate the tree with sheep-skins. 

t Ci rcuinliffa'tion. [sb. of action f. prec.] 

1. ‘ The act of binding round ’ (J.). 

2678 in Philum, whence in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson. 

2. 'The bond with which anything is encom- 
pasted’ (J.). 

t Ciroumllge. V. Ohs. - CisooHLioAn. 

297a Bomewell rirwrsrvir it. 97 b, Two maces bellicall, 
SoU^ circumliged with braunches of Olive, propre. sfiaj 
Cockbram, Circumlidge, to bind abouL 

Ciroiiziili*ttoralp a. ft Ciroum- a + L. Httus, 
Hitor^ shore : cf. /ittorat.j Lying round or bor- 
dering the shore, spec, applied some to that 
tone or region of the sea-bottom Immediately 
outside ofand below the Littorcu. See Zone. 

Ctroumloou'lty. A confusion of circumlocu- 
tion and circuity, see CiBOUiTT a b. 

1888 Law Times LXXXV. 3*4/8 Though an action of 
contract for an amount up to £100 cannot be originated in 
the County Court, yet by a wght circumlocuity of proce- 
dure the same effect can oe obtained. 

Oironinlocilte (ssiikffinl^ki^'t), v. Also 6 
-loquute. [f. L. circumlocdt- ppl. stem of circum- 
loqui^ + trans. To express by circumlocution, or 
periphrastically (ohs^. b. intr. To use circum- 
locution. (humorous^ 

1930 Paucr. Introd. 33 Verbes paasyves be eircumloeuted 
thorowe all theyr modes. Ibid. 52 The preter perfect temps 
. .in the freoche tonge is drcumioquutea by these verbes e^ 
and smis. Ibid. 19a But one worde, whiche the frenebe tong 
drcumlocuteth with tbre or four wordes. 2899 O. Mbib- 
DiTH R. Fevsrsl 111 . aiv. 390 , 1 went to her aira began to 
ciroomlocuce. 


oiBCimrAViaATOB. 

Cirovnilooutdoil (sSnkffinbki^Jan). Also 6 
-loouolon, -loqntion, -loquution. [a. F. circon^ 
locution, ottA. L. circumlocutidn-em, f. Circum- + 
loqui to speak.] Speaking in a roundabout or in- 
direct wav ; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instead of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis ; but now only of rhetorical. 

Circumlrcutton Office : a satirical name applied| by 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of information, etc. 

C2920 Barclay Mirr. Goad Mann. (1570) F vj, when 
thou must in speebe touche.. Such maners vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 2930 Palsgr. xxa Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely worde. 2993 T. 
Wii.flON Rhet. 03 b, Circumlocution is a larm description 
either to sette forth a thyng more gorgeousu^ or elM to 
hyde it 1593 A. Day E*^. Secretary 11. (163084 When by 
circumloquution anything is expres^. as vdien we say : 
The Prince of Peripateticks, for Aristotle. t6a6 Cockbram, 
Circumlocution, A speaking of many words when few 
suffice : a long circumstance. 2723 Adoiboh CL Tariff. He 
affirms everything roundly without any art or drcuml^u- 
tion. 1813! SCOTT Peveril xii, After much circumlocution, 
and many efforts to give an air of importance to what he 
had to communicate. 2899 Dickbnb L. Dorrit 1. x. The 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department under Go- 
vernment. ibid.. Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving—How not to do it. 

D. A phrase or sentence in whfch circumlocu- 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression. 

21533 Tindale Supper 0/ Lord 43 Going about the bush with 
this exposition and circumlocution. 166a Fullbr Worthies 
(1840) ll. 453 In his pleadings . . he declined all circumlocu- 
tions. 2^1 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 1816 III. 63 I'be 
courtly circumlocution by which Mr. Burke aesignates the 
Bastille — 'the King’s castle at Paris I’ 1894 Kikosley Lett. 
(1878) T. 417 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at su^e. 

Hence Ojtronmloon'tlonEl, 01x01111110011*81011- 

•xy, adjs., pertaining to, or given to, circumlo- 
cution. C^onmloou'tionlat, one who uses cir- 
cumlocution. Olromnlooii'tloiio a., given to cir- 
cumlocution ; whence Otroumloou'tloiuuiora. 

2869 Dickens Mut. Fr. II wA. 1 have found circumlocu- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me tdh^ Seots^ 
man x6 Apr., An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill. 2877 Wallace Russia xxx. 5^ The flowery circum- 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 2846 Worcester 
Circumlocutionist. citing Gent. Mag. 2855 Dickens L. 
Dorrit i. xxxiv, This able circumlocutionist. 2847 R. Hill 
in Sidney L(fs (1834) 3x3 O the dulness, the circumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. 

Cironinlooiltory (sajkffmV kiwtari), a. [? f. 
Circumlocution or its source : see-ORY.] Marked 
by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

2699 Instruct. Oratorv (1683) 32 (T.) Circumlocutory 1 
that not to be expressed in 1 
fully in one. 2742 

Periphrase, .being L ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pressing a known idea. 2842 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 
1886 XXIII. x8o Are we bound . . to speak of humbug only 
in a circumlocutory way t 2870 J bvons Elem. Logic xxxiiL 
ate It will, .oblige us to use a circumlocutory phrase. 

Clroumluoid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc. : see (jiBOUM-. 

Circnm-meri’diaiif ot. Astr. [Circum- 2.] 
Situated about or near the meridian ; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body when near the 
meridian. Also (badly) CHroiua-uorl'dlonal a. 

sSga Th. Ross Humboldfs Trav. Introd. 24 Circum- 
mendian altitudes of the moon. 2876 Davis Polaris Exp. 

vi. 268 Circum-meridian observations of Jupiter were made. 
2879 Bbopord SailoPs Pock. Bk. v. (ed. a) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and stars, *circum>meridional altitudes 
are generally used. 

Ciroilllllllliro (s&ikf^mmiue’j), v. [f. ClRCUM- 
1 + L. mur-dre to wall.] trans. To wall round. 

2603 Shaks. Metis, for M. iv. i. s8 A Garden circummur'd 
with Bricke. 2836 Fbltham Resolves 1. xdv, Restraint by 
service . . is far worse, than the being circum-mured only, 
ifl^ Chesmb. Jml. 15 July ago The qMset thus employed 
is entirely circummured. 

Clroumnatant, etc. : Be8‘|^i8»ux- x. 
Circnmnavigabla (s&d^mnse vigftb’l), a. [f. 
as next; see - able.] That can be circumnavigated. 

169s Ray Creation (27x4) 03 Rendring the whole terra- 
queous Globe drcumnavigable. 

Girciimiiavigate (sSikf^mnsrvig/it), v. [f. 
L. circumndvig-dre to sail round; see -ates.] 
trans. To sail round. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (2677) spa (T.) In his drenm- 
navigating the globe. 1770-84 Cook Pey, ^*79^ I* 79 ^kh a 
design of drcum-navigating toe island. 2840 Grots Greuo 
(1863) II. xviil 460 Somewhere about 600 b.c . •{The Phoe- 
nicians] circumnavigated Africa. 1876 Grxbn Short Hist. 

vii. 9 7 (z88a) 423 Drake dreumnavigated tl^lobe. 

dg. dktfi Harx Guesses Sqg n. (2873) 447 The business of 
Hiflosophy is to circumnavigate human nature. 

Olreuiuuh'vlgatloa (.SukifiiiiiKTigf > [f. 

u prec. ■¥ -AXION.] A wllug round. Alio tnuuf. 

17^ Arbutmnot Coins (J.), Concerning the dreumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. 2770 Pbnnant Tonrs ScotL (2774) 064 
During the circumnavigations of Great Britain. 1807-8 
W. lavwo Satmag, (2804) 119 In the oonrae of thia circum- 
navigation the dMMeie ..are continually changing their 
relative aituations. 1849 Darwin Vey. Hat. xxL (285e) 501. 
OivevDUUivigatov (s&tk^^tt-vigdtui). [f. 
Ciboumnatxoat 7 on H. aatlogies : lee -or.] One 
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oiBOxriarAviaATOBT. 


oi iwiriiiioBTi ix aro. 


who circamiiAvigBtet ; one who circunuiayi- 
gates the earth. 

^ 1770 CuTHim (T.), Magallan'i honour of being the 
fine circumnnvinuer Hm been diluted in levour of.. 
Dnke. ^ 1719 Mni. Piomi Joum, Frtutc* I. 074 Our cir- 
cumnavigetor fUpcein Cook. iScS MentAly LXXXV. 
487 The nnt circumnavigaton of Africa, itia Da Ovincbv 
CoMiga llr Wke. s 86 e XL 75 A^rcum- 

navigator on the most pathless waters of . . meti^hysics. > 

0ireiuim»'v4r*t(»r (i&iUimMe'vigit.ri), a. 
[see -OBT.I Pertaining to circumnavigation. 

»®49“8* looD CycL Anat, IV. 83o/x The circumnavlga- 
toiy voyage of the * Beagle 

Ciroumnebulous : lee Ciroum- i. 
Oironnmntate (B&ikifmni/3'te>t), v. Bot. [f. 
(by Darwin <88o) from CiBoaM* 1 +Nutatk; see 
next.] in/r. To bend or lean in a direction which 
is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path : said of the growing parts of plants. Hence 
Oironmnntating ///, a, and vU. si. 

s88o Dakwin Movtm . PI, x If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens at the time to be bent^ we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradnally to bend 
more and more easterly, until it faces the east \ and so on- 
wards to the south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north. sBBiSa/. Ktv. LI. 57 The stemsof seedlings, .circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

CirCUmillltation ^SdsjkihnniMl^' Jon). Bot. [n. 
of action from picc. : see Nutation.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, due to in- 
creased growth at different points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part (e.g. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See Nutation. 'I 

[1875 Bknnett & Dyrr tr. Sach ^ Bot . 111 iv. 766 Curva- 
tuies . .caused by the unequal growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations . . It is common for the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round in a circle or ellipse, the region of most active 
growth moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 
kind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutatioii.1 
1880 Darwin Mavem. PL r This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘ revolving nutation * ; but wc have found it much 
more convenient to use the terms chxumttMtation and 
circumnutatt . x88a Garden 14 Jan. 39/3 'Lb e method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification oT the property of 
*circumnutBtion *. 


So Olroninnu'tatory a., pertaining to circum- 
nutation. 

1880 Aihenaum 18 Dec. 8x7/3 The movements of climbing 
plants, .are modifications of tins circumnutatory tendency. 

ClroumobreaiBtance, -pallial, etc. : see 
Ciroum-. 


CiroQino^ral, a. Phys, [f. Ciroum- a + L. os^ 
or- mouth.] Situated around the mouth. 

1B47-9 Todd CycL Anat, IV. 30/1 All the circtimoral 
arms are crowded with vibratile organs. 1859 K. Burton 
Centr. ^r, in Ji^nL Geog. ^oc. XXIX. 330 The circumoral 
region is full and fleshy. 1878 Bell Gegenbaner's Comp. 
Anat. 900 In the Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 
the function of tentacles. 

+ Ciroumple'Otv v. [ad. L. dreumpket-h-e 
to clasp around.] To embrace, clasp tightly. 

Also f Olroiimple’x v.^ [f. ppl. stem] in same 
senbe; f Ciroiixiipl«*xio]i, winding about, encom- 
passing ; also encompassment. cincture, girdle. 

1578 Banister Hiet, Man v. 67 That which . . circum- 
plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels. 1638 Qwarlks 
Dw. Fancies i. xl. (1660) 17 My metamorphoz'd Skin Shall 
circumplex . . that fresh And new refined substance of this 
flesh 1 t6e8 Feltham Resolves 11. liii (K.) It was after his 
fall . .that he made himself his flg-leaf circumplexion. 

60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1 1701 • 573/9 Those Circumplexioas 
of Atoms, involving themselves about one another. 

t Circu'inplioate, v. [f. L drcumplkdt- ppl. 
item of -plicare to fold or twine round,] I'o 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Olrou'mpU- 
oated ppl. a.^ ClroumplioBtlon. an enwrapping 
all around. 

i6a3 CoCKERAM, Circwnplicate, To roll, or wrap about. 
1656 Blount Glossogr.t Circumpiicaie, to fold or wind 
about. 169s Westmacott Script. Herb. T05 A great black 
Root .. with interwoven and circumplicuted Coats or 
Branches. 1387 Marlet Or. Forest 34 IBindweede] 
troubleih them with the inwrapping and circumulication 
about . . their stem or stalk. 1678 in PuiLurs : thence in 
Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

CirOtUUpolair (SSJki^mpJn’lai), a. [f. ClBCUM- 
3 + L. polus PoLJS ; cf. polar,'\ 

1. Astr, Around or about the pole (of the 
heavens) ; spec, applied to those stars (or other 
heavenly bodies) which (in any given latitude) 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. So circumpolar motion. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 914 Some Circumpolar Stars in 
the same Vertical with the Pole-star. 1787 Ibid. LX XV 11. 
z66 Observations of the sun and circumpolar stars. 1853 
Sir J. Herschbl Pop. Lect. Sc. iii. 11873)133 The comet re- 
nmined long . . visible as a circumpolar object. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 13 This allows the telescope circumpolar motion. 

2. Geog, Round or about cither terrestrial pole. 

1696 Whiston Th, Earth iv. (1799) 343 The middle, and 

their neighbouring Parts, .elevated, and the Circumpolar 
{printed Circu mpopular] depress'd. 1864 Sat, Rev. Dec. 
ffi9/t The opinion that there exists an Antartic circumpolar 
continent. s88e Carpenter In 19M Cent. No. 38. 61a The 
vast circumpolar area. 


CMvoimpoluittidiw. ts«e PoLAinAmif .] 
The rotfttioB to right or left of the rays of polar- 
ized light caused by certain aabttanoef. 

1881 W. Stieuno tr. Lemdoii PhptioU IL 961. 

Cmmmportatton, *preM, etc. : see CmoDV-. 

(sdd^mp^'z), v. ? Obs. [repr. 
L. ctreumpmbro, on the analog^ of compost^ siposo, 
etc. : see Aptosb, Paobb, PoaB.] 

1. Irans, To place around. 

1978 BANurnw Hisi.Mem v. 73 CThe] Panchreaa. .dtreum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesselles. 

1 2. To place within any encircling space, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub; to pot. Obs. 

Evelyn De la Quint, Compl. Ceird. IL ixa To Cir- 
compose Trees by planting them in Baskets, Pots, and 
Boxes, or Cases, we first nil half way with Earth those 
Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim'd 
the Trees.. we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes above Ground. 
CironmpOBitioSL (sd^jkflmpnzi'Jdu). [ad. L. 
drcumposiitbn-em, £. circumpdnUre ; see prec.] 
The action of circumposing : see quots. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 99 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying . . In this the mould is bom up to the bough which is 
to be taken off. Ibid. 116 Dwarf trees made oy circum- 
posiiion. Evelyn AW. llort. (1799) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. 1679 — Terra (1776) 
63 That tne hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
..roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-99 Todd CycL Anat. IV. bWz These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circun^sition. 

II CiTO1UIiq['aa'4^a. Obs. [L drcumqudquo 
on every side, all round.] A circumlocution, * cir- 
cumbendibus \ 

1556 J. Hbywood Spider ^F. xxxviil. 50 What (quoth the 
flie) mcancth this circumquaquie ? 1960 — Prw, ^ Ep^. 
(1867) 69 Ye set circumquaques to make me beleue . . that 
the inooiie is nutde of a greene Cheese. 1991 Harinoton 
Orl. Fur. xliii. cxiii. With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 
Ciroumradlanoy, etc. : see CincuM-. 
Ciroumro*tary, a. rare-^. [f. Ciroum- + 
Rotary] - Ciboumbotatoby. 

In mod. Diets. 

Circumrotata (sdJkf^mrJu-trit), v. rare^\ 
[f. h. circu mrotdrc : see -ate 8.] Intr, To turn 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve. 

In mod. Diets. 

Circnmrotatiosi (sdokf^mr^t/' Jan). [n. of 
action f. L. circumrotare to turn round as a wheel.] 
1. Turning round ns a wheel ; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet). 

1696 Blount Glossogr.^ Circumrotaiion. the going about 
of a wheel. 1669 6 Phil. Trans. 1. 179 Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours 96 minutes. tTja 
Pope Lett, 13 Sept., He made hU head giddy with various 
circumrotations. lySs W. Hebrkubn Comm. Ixxxiii. (zBo6) 
409 A .circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. 

1 2. A round or tour in travelling. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSitf IV. 991 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach, 
f 3. A changing about in rotation. Obs. 

1610 Healey Aug. Citie of God xii. xx. (i69o> a^B 
Porphyry the PlatonUt refused hit masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soulea 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire. Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

Ciironmrotatory (ssjki^mrJu tatari), a. [f. L. 
circumrotdt- ppl. stem of circumrotare : see -ort.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 

1743 Fukkk in Phil. Trans. XLII. 557 It obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory Motion. 01763 Shenstone Whs, (1768) 11. 
1S9 Many tunes, by a variety of circunirotatory flourishes, 
put one ill mind of a Urk’s descent to the ground. 

t CirCUinrote, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. circum- 
rotdre ; see Ciroum hot ation.] 
trans. To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis. 
1635 Heywood // iVrurrA. iv. vxa The Primum Mobile., 
circumrotes and tiirneth about all the Spheres about it, 

Ciroumsail: see Ctkcum-. 
tCiroumsatxi'rnian, a., sb. Astr, Obs. [f. 
CiKcuM- + Saturn + -ian. Cf. Cibcumjovial.] 

So also OlronmBata'rnoA, -dal. 

Round (the planet) Saturn ; a satellite of Saturn. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. iS? 'I'he Secondary Planets, 
as the Circum-Saturnian, and tne four Jovialists. 1696 
Whiston Th. Earth 1. 11739) aa The ca.se being the same in 
. the Circumsaturnals about Saturn. Z714 DERHAMifz/rv- 
TheoL (1715) 176 fwte^ The. .outermost Circumsatumial he 
[Galileo] happened to see. .in the year 1635. 

CircninsoiBfl (Sid ikf^msis), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
circumsciss-us pa. ppl e. of drcumscindlh^eXo cleave 
or tear around.1 Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure ; opening by circumscissile dehiscence. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora Introd. 15 Primulacem, .capsule 
uMially 5-io*valved at the top, or circurosciss. 

CiroilXIiSOiSBile (s^ikt^msi sil), a. Bot. ff. as 
prec., after scissile, L. scissilis^ Nanie for a form 
of dehiscence in which the seed-vessel ( pyxidium) 
opens by a transverse circular line, so that the 
upper part comes ofT like a lid. 

1835 LtNDLRV Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 3 Of valvular dehis- 
cence, there is a very anomalous mode , . called circum- 
Bcissile. 1897 Henprey Bot. | 317 The fruit [of Mosses] is 
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Th*timTbeom!«aieribed. 

liyt 1 . M<‘Dow«ia Mm. MudM ib MmL Gmou. | 34 A 

HI. 

dmtmscrfbbn to dtnw a line round, oacompaas, 
lliiiif, confine, etc*, f. cirmm around ^tertbm to 
make Hue*, write. Cf. the earlier CTB00it80Wva.3 
L tram. To draw a line round ; to encompm 
with (or as with) a bounding line, to form the 
boundary of, to bound. 

1978 HANtsTNa Hitt. Man l 9 The bonat of the tMnples. . 
are equally circumscribed with scalla Agf lutinationi. jidil 


straight I 

all^ible obiecta. ttho Rvttee FemtJkili 48 1'ha rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by 00 common hortaou. 
b. To encompass (without a line), to encircle, 
1603 B. I 0 NS 0 N Sejasuts v. x. They that . . thronged to 
circumscribe him. 161410 Jbr. Taylor Ot. Mxemp. 1. Bi Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe iu his armes him 
that filled all the world. 1649 G. Daniel Trumreh.^ Hen.iK 
ccliiL The Little World thus Circumsoribes a K ation. syso 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . xi. 189, X wes alone, circumseribed 
by the . . ocean. 1796 Moasn Amer. Ceeg, 1. 63 That col- 
lection of air. .circumscribing the earth, is, .the atmosmre. 
2. To mark out or lay down the limits of ; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, confine (usually 
Jig.) i esp. to confine within narrow limits, to ^- 
stiict the free or extended action of, to hem in, 


restrain, abridge. 

1509 More Died. Heresy 1. Wka, zai/a He Is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscriM no where. i6oe Shake. Heem. 
L ail 99 Therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d. 171a 
Addison Spect. No. 471 F 5 who can imagine that the 
Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time . . 
whose Thoughts are not T 183s I . Taylor Spir. Despot. 1 3. 
94 Everything was >. circumscribed and fixed in their 
theology. 1874 Blackik Se(fCult. 67 A man . . should not cir- 
cumscribe his activii^ by any inflexible fence of rigid rulea 
b. To mark on, to define logically. 

1846 Mill Logic Introd. * t The most correct . . mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1899 Bain 
Senses 4* Int. ti. iii. (1864) 93X I'he Appetites commonly 
recognised, .are ctrcumtcribea by the following property. 

d. Gtom. To describe (a figure) about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or parts 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 
scribed os subject of the verb. 

1570 Dhlingsley Euclid iv. Introd. zto How a triangle. . 
may be circumsenbed about a circle. 1971 Diooiis Pantsm. 
IV. xxiii. £ e, J'etraedron may be conteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other fours regular bodies. t66o Harrow Euclid 
IV. Def. 4. 1807 Hutton Courss Math. 1. e8j A r^ht-lined 
figure Circunucrihes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it 
1840 Laroner Gcom. 87 The circle is . . inscribed in the 
polygon, and the polygon is circumscribed around the circle. 
lbia.9p A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
ZB89 Leudbbix>rp Crsmonals Prof Ceom. 141 So as to form 
a (simple) quadrilateral circumacribed to the conic. 

t4. To write or inscribe around (a coin, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription on or about a 
coin, etc.) Obs. 

1614 Sbldbn Titles Hon, 143 An old coin, .circumscribed 
thus •MARTAIPOY BACTAKnO. a ifipe Ashmole > 4 0/17. 
Berks. I. 180 (T.) The Verge . . is also iined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph. 

b. To join in signing a * round-robin *. See 

ClRCUMRORIBER. 


Cironmsoribed (sSikfimskrdi’bd), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -KD 1 .] 

L Limited, confined, restricted: see prec., sense 3 . 
1647 Clarendon Contempl, Ps. Tracts U797) 447 This 
restrained and circumscribed estimate of God's mercies. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11. 593 The circumscribed 
extent of the territories. 


2. Having dearly defined limits ; in Path, applied 
spec, to tumonrs, etc., having welLdefined edges. 

17^ J. S, Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 9jx A circum- 
scribed Tumour^ 1^ Rolluton Amm. Life introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well-circuniHCribed group. 

3. Geom. Of a figure : Described about another. 

^ 1571 Dirges Pantom. iv. Pref. Tj, Circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 947 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

CirOtUniSCriber (sdJkt^mskrdi bd^). [f. prec. 
vb. + -KK.] One who or that which circumscribes ; 
spec, one who signs a ‘ round robin *. 

1776 Round Robin in Boswell Johnson Ivii. laa We, 
the Circumscribers, having read . . an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith . . are yet of opinion, etc. 
s8ai Blackut. Mag. X. 116 I'o all and singular the dreum- 
scribers the rights and immunities erOoyed in the round- 
robin shape of address are hereby guaranteed. 


CiroHmBcribing, vbl. sb. [f. ss prec. 
-ING L] The action of the verb Ciboumsckihr. 

1660 Milton Free Commw. (iBsi) 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscribing of our Senat. 

Ciroumscribing, //A a. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-INU ^.] That circumscribes; limiting, restricting, 
encompassing, etc. (see the verb) ; spec. In Geom, 

157s Digues Pantom. iv. Def. 0. T i], The circumscribing 
or contayning circle. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 90 Cir- 
cunmciibing circumstances that cannot belong to any sue- 
cesbion of men, but were proper to the Apostles. 1846 Fob 
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cmonuscBiPT. 

Ca^ Amentillad^ Wkt. 1864 1 . 350 Circumtcribing walk of 
■olid granite. 

CiMUnuionpt (sS’jk^mskript), 0. Now rare, 
Albo S oiroon-. [ad. L. circumsertpt^us pa. pple. 
of circumscribtrt : see CiHOUMSC&lfiic.] 

1 . Limited, circamflcribed. 

1364 Ukcon Certain Art. Chr. Relig. Fretted (1844) 454 
The Holy Ghost, .hath not a circumaeript tubstance. t0o4 
F. WiiiTR Ke^iy Fisher 410 It k not cincuiOAcript, palpable, 
or situated in one raiticular place at once. ^ 1705/. Lasacb 
in rhii. Tram XXV, 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
i8stf 9 W. Clark Fan der Heeven^s ZeoL 1 . 15a S^atangus 
. . Ambulacra circumscript. 

1 2 . Kiicom passed. Obs. 

i6ie Hbalby Fivers Cemment. St. Aue. City oj" Gad 096 
Beauty, not circumricript with a forme of mortality, 
t CiiraiUllSOripti sb. Obs. rare, [see prec.] 
? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. xlviii, Man may be 
happy in the Circumscripts Oflndividuuil, but Glory drawee 
Its Channel from moe heads. 

t Circamscri ptible, a. Obs. Also -able. 
[L L. circumscript- ppl. stem of circumscrJb?re \ 
see 'BLK, -IBUC.] « ClBOUMBCUlBABLB ; Subject to 
limits of space. 

1550 Bale A^t. 89 God is a sprete, how can ye than prove 
him circumscnptihle or local!? sgBx W. Fulkr in Confer. 
II. (1584) Nijh, Oncly bodies are circumscriplible. 1634 
Jackson Cre^ vn. xxv. Wks, VII. aai Any . day or time 
circuiTLKcriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical evmta 1633 Chisknhalk Cath. Hist, aia The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circumscnptible. 

Circninsoription v8<'>ik£^m^krrpj3n). [ad. I.. 

circumserTption-em sb. of action, f. circumscribtre 
to CinouMSCKiBB. Cf h‘. circonscription^ 

1 . The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed ; the marking out of limits (of terri- 
tory, etc.): bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; the having well-defined limits. 

1804 SiiAKS. Oth. I. li. 07, I would not tny vnhoused free 
condition Fut into Circumscriution and Confine. x6^ S10 
T. Bkowne Hydnot. 4 Gam. Cvmr 36 He found no cir- 
cumscription to the eye of his ambition. 1660 M 1 lton Free 
Crmmw (1851) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum- 
scription of Mens Lands. i66x Morgan S/tk. Gentry iv. 
viii. roz His Majesties rare Moderation in beariiic .. the 
circumscription of his person. 1773 Ioiinson ii.^ ^swcll 
(18161 II. 349 A district, through wlncn each minister was 
required to extend his care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituted a parish. tSM M. Paitison Academ. Org. | a. 
3a The franchise is founded on a combination of property 
and territorial circumhcriplion. 

b. Encompassing (cf. Ciucomscribk 1). 

ISSB Glaustonk Hottter\. aaS The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. 

2 . The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a p:operty of matter. (Common 
in 1 6^1 7th c. ; now rare or Ohs^, 

1530 Ckanmcr Dc/ence 5a b, If the nature of the God- 
he^ were a body, it must ncedes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and circumscription. 1361 T. Norton 
Lalvin's Inst. iv. ii3 Christ is not conleined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a bodily nianer. X631 Horbkh 
J.nnnth. (1839) 676 The circumscription of a thing, is nothing 
rite but the deiemiination, or iletining of its place. x86a 
S1.M0N Darner's J\‘rs. Christ 11 II. aoo The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place. 

3 . concr. Boundary, oiulinc, periphery. 

XS78 Banistku Hist. Man 1. 9 The circumscription of this 
. buiie Occiput. x668 CoLrRPFBK & Cor s Barthal. Anat. 
Jntrud., A part is pioperly. . that which hath a proper cir- 
cumscription of its own. x8x5 T. Fokstkk Res. Atmosph. 
r/tenom. ii. 78 [A cloud] h.'tving a rounded circumscription. 
1806 Kirby & Sr. Fntomol. IIT.4&1 The circumscription of 
the nose. 1835 Linolky Iniroii. Bot. (1848) 1 . a6i 'I'he 
line representiug its lihc blade's] two edges [is called] the 
margin or circiimbcription. 

4 . A thing th.^l circumscribes or encloses; a 
material surrounding or investment. 

1378 Banister Hiit. Man vin. 107 Wliere it ['spinall 
niarcy first eiitreih into the Vertebres. .it is endewed with 
110 circumscription. X645 Milton ’Jetroih. (1851) sao May 
hoppo over them more easily then over those Romulean 
circumscriptions. s86x A. B HlH'E Fnr. Cathedr. jgth C. 
ii. 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which com- 
posed the matenal circumscription [of the window]. 

6. A circumscribed space or place ; a district or 
region of defined limits. 

X83X O’ XLV. 430 These ..will govern in the terri- 
torial circumscription that they embrace. X846 Grots 
Greece (i86ai 1. xvi. 387 Town, village, or known circum- 
scription of territory. 1877 Morley Crit.Misc. Scr. 11. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 

0 . fig. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. 1553 perh. 
compendious statement' (L circumscription, arch. 

X531 Elyot Gov, (1580) x66 What very fortitude is, hee 
more playnely declarcth afterward, in a more larger circum- 
scripiion. 1333 T. Wilson Rket, 11 x b, Circumscripcion is 
a briefe declaring of a thyng, as thus, he as free that is 
subject to no evil. 1634 Whitlock Zoctomla 500 Drunken- 
nesse . . hath its circumscription ; though some will give none 
but their own Fancies Test to judge one drunk by. 1830 
Austin Tnrispr. (1879) II. xlviii. 300 Such a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of the subject as is not capable 
of exact circumscription. 

7 . Ceom. The act of circumscribing one figure 
about another ; see ClROUHaCHiBB 3. 

1570 RfLLiNGSLKV RncHd IV. Introd. no This fourth booke 
intreateth of the . . circumscription of rcctiline figures. 
1635-80 Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 9/z. 1840 LAaoNBR 
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Geeme. viL (headingi. Of iaecription and dreumseription of 
figures. 

S. An inscription around something, e.g. a coin^ 
a seal, etc. (efi Cibcumsobibk 4). 

1809 jawBL Sedit. Bnttissjo) 5 Paul k placed on the left 
side with his Sword . . his dreumseription . . ' Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles c lOsfa Risdon JSWv. Devon 1 094 <x8io) 304 
The coin . . the circumscription being somewhat obocure. 
1874 Fraser in 4M Rep. Comm. Hist. InSS. 493/0 The other 
side of the seal is entire, .and the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ^Sigillum Secret!*. 

H tr. L. circumscriptio deceit, defrauding. 

1875 PosTE Gaisis 1. (ed. a) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor, .rendered the person convicted thereof infamu. 

Circuxufloripiiwe (S^jkfimskn ptiv), a. lObs. 
[f. J.. circuMscrfpt- ppl. stem of circumscribHre 4- 
-IVIC.] 

1. Tcrtaining to, or having the attribute of, ' cir- 
cumscription ' (sense a) or lim>t.ition in space. 

1565 Jewel Rehl. Harding (1611) 058 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith. it is 
not Local I, not Circumxcriptmc. 1657 Hobbes Aoeurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. .1^85 Definitive or circumscriptive, 
and Home other of your distinctions . . are but snares. 1691 
K. Taylor Bchmeu's Theos. Philos, xxii. 36 That fiesh 
(thuuch now glorified) remains a Circumscriptive Creature. 
1765 Law Behmcfi's Myst. Magn. xliii. (1773) 85a Is lie then 
Circumscriptive ? 

2 . Pertaining to the * circumscription * (sense 3) 
or outline. 

a ijti Gmew(J.\ Scones regular aredUtinguished by their 
external forma: such us is circuinscriptive, or depending 
upon the whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. 

Circmnsori'ptiwely, adv. ? Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LT-,] In a circumscriptive manner; with 
limitation in space: chiefly used in eucharistic 
discussions. 

131^ Foxe a. 4 Af.t Disp. about Seuram. an. 3 549 ^R.) The 
bodie of Christ is in heauen circumscnptiuelic, but not so in 
the sacrament. x6a3 Br. Mountacu App. Csesar ^yi The 
nature of a soule is not to be circumscriptivcly in place. 
x6sa Jf.r. Tayi ok Heal Pr. s. aiH The l)ody of Christ is not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
be but in one altar, in one wafer. 1737 Waterland 
Fuchartst a6o The Keception is confe^ccTly real, tho' tlie 
Thing it self is not locally, or nrcumscriptively present. 

CiTOtHUSCrij^tly, adv. rare. [f. CiBOUM- 
8Cim*T a. + -LY 

1 . = CiRCUMSCJlIl’TIVELT. 

^ S548 in Strype Ecct. Mem. 11 . i. xi. 8x Whether the body. . 
k there really or figuratively, locally or circumscriptly. 

2. In a circumscribed manner or sense. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) xoi Those words tak’n 
circumM:riptly, without legard to any precedent law. 

t Circumscrive, Obs. rare-K [ad. F. 
circonscrire^ circonscriv- L. circumsertbere.'] ■« 
Cibcumhckibr. 

r 1374 Chaucer Trovtusw. 1865 Thow. .Th.it regnest nyin 
Thrc, and Two, and Oon, Uncircumscript, and al inaist 
circumscrivc 1 

Ciroumseated, -slet, etc. ; see Cincuitf-. 

Gircumsession (sdJk£ims(."J.in). ? Obs. rare. 
fad. I.. cu'cumsessidn-cm, f. ctrcumsederc to sit 
around, besiege, beset.] 

1 . .Situation around, besetting. 

1650 Bknlowes Theopk. xiii. Iv, By circumsession of re- 
frigerating air. 

2 . Theol. Erroneously for Cikcuminckssion. 

X667 IL More Div. Dial. Schol, U7*3> 557 The. .irefuxti- 

prfoi^ VTroirravrior of the AnticnLs, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. x8fi0 Br. Forbks Ntcene C r. 87 The 
Circuiiiscfuiion or coinmeation of the 'J'hrce Persons. This 
word, sometimes termed circumincession, etc. 

droumside, -sice, •sisioun, etc. : see Cib- 

OUMCIDE, -CtSB, -OIBION. 

CircnmBO'lar, a. [f. Ciecuu- 3 + L. sol sun ; 
cf. SoLAii.J Revolving round fhc sun; situated 
close about the sun. 

1846 Blnckw. Mag. LX. 37B The denirens. .of our planet 
in their sublunary or circumsolar career. x88o Nature 
XXI. 301 I'he objects seen . . were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably mtra-mercurial planets. 

Clroumaonant, -spaoiotui, etc. : see Circcm-. 

t CiTCUmspecty A Obs. rare. [nd. L. 
cumspectus a looking round, f. circumspieSre ; see 
next.] State of watchfulness or circumspection. 

X494 Fabvan vii. 551 He shall dwell in suche a cyreum- 
tpecte with hyin, that he shall dylygentlye fureloke and see 
that Goddya wylle be done. 

Ciroumsibect (so'jk^finspekt), a. Also 6 oyr- 
oum-. [a. F. circonspect, or ad. L. eircumspeet-us 
considerate, wary, cautious, circumspect, properly 
pa. pple. of circumspicHre to look around, take 
heed, consider ; hence of things, * well-considered', 
transf. to persons * considerate, cautious etc.] 

1 . Of things or actions : Marked by circumspec- 
tion, showing caution, well-considered, cautious. 

1400 Lycc. Coronation Hen. fY, in Ritson Anc. Sonoe yo 
By ciiLumspect advise. 1360 Act 5 Elis. c. 3x | z It cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. 1709 Sthypb 
Ann, R^. Ep. Ded. t Circumspect and holy labours. 1847 
Emerson Peemst Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 441 By circum* 
spect ambition. 

2 . Of persons : Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to everything, cautious, heedful of all circumstances 
that may affect action or decision. 


1430 Lvdq. CArm. Troy n. xvl, OrcunuuM ia all hk 

> |ouernance. 1494 Fabyan vil ccxlvi. ago Which in all his 
aytea is so circumspecte. 154* Boordb Dyetmsy xxUL 
(1070) 087 Sanguyne men . .must be cyrcunispect in taMfse 
of theyr meate. 1994 Shaki. Rick, ///, iv. ii. 31 Utgn- 
reachiiw Buckingham gipwea circumspect. SM4 Catt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 147 This will make us more drcamspect. 
lyaS Newton Cknmol. Amended U. 060 Herodotnt wot 
ctrcumHpect and faithful in hu narrations. iSfio Paiacoir 
Pern It. 31 The wild passes, .practicable, .for the sure and 
circumspect mule. lOBx Bbsant ft Rxes Ckapl, of Fleet 1. 
38, 1 was to be circumspect in my behaviour. 

t b. with dependent sentence or clause. Obs, 
>573 Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 0 As circumspect to so 
to mi self. 1658 W. Burton Jtm. Anton, 170 , 1 have, .been 
veiy scrupulous and circumspect what authorities 1 made 
use of. 

1 8 . Considered, respected, [late L. circumspect 
tus], Obs. rare. 

1579 Twynb Phisicke agst. Fortune 11. xxxii. 009 a, Then 
wylt thou be the more circumspect, and the better knowne. 
t CircunUlpa'Ot, v. Obs, rare. [f. L. circum- 
spect- ppl. stem of circumspicHre : see prec, ; cf. in- 
spect^ respect^ etc.] trans. To examine or inspect 
on all sides; to take note of, Mook to*. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 31 Ability, .to circumspect 
every jpart of his charge. 1708 Newcourt Repert. EccL I. 
9 j3 Wliose office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Offences in the Choir. 

CironmBpeotion (sdjk/fmsp^'kjan). Also 6 
-speooion, -yon. [a. OF. circumspection Cmod.F. 
circonspection)t ad. L. circumspectibfi-em looking 
around, circumspection, n. ot action f. circum- 
spiclfre : see Circumspect 0.] 

1 . The scanning of surroanding objects or cir- 
ciimsiances, careful or wary locking about one ; 
the faculty of doing this. 

+ a. literally. D. As a mental action : vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstances or events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden VIL 199 Whos circumspeccioun 
whiles hat he lyved was moche profitable to |>c erj»e of 
Rngelond. Act 3 Hen. Fill, c. 93 Pream., His high 

Wiraome, providence, and circumspeccion. 1590 Deb 
Math. Pref. 40 To wnom Nature hath giuen Ruen qiiicke 
Circumspection, sharpnes of witt, and Memorie. 1673 O. 
Walker Educ. 174 Circuin.Hpection of all circumstances 
of time, place, ana all otVier opportunities. X677 Hubbard 
Narrative 11^ 70 Stepping aside u Rod or two . . for better 
Circumspection, he Aspyed the point of a Lance. 1746-7 
Hekvey Medit. (x8i8) 950 Can none of those prognostics. . 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumspection? 
1839 Ld. Brougham Siatesm. Geo. I fit Ld. Man 0 eld {L.), 
Cautious circumspection of surrounding connexions. 

2 . Circumspect action or conduct ; attention to 
circumstances that may nffect an action or deci- 
sion ; caution^ care, heedfulness, circumspcctness. 

X398 Barret Theor. Warres n. i. 19 To giue them the 
Word with all circumspection and secrecie. x6as Bacon 
Ess. Empire (Arh.) 301 From all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed. 1706-7 Swift 
Gulliver i. iv. 5a, 1 walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any stragglers. X77X Junius' Lett. 
Ixvii. 3J3 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion. 1836 ,W. Irving Astoria 11 . 317 Great caution and 
circumspection in his intercourse with the natives. 

t Cironmspe’ctious, a. Obs. [f. prec. : ^ee 
-T10U8.J Marked by circumspection, circumspect. 

X649 Arnwav Tablet led. 2) 67 Which circumspectious 
Nature, oft leaven unpolkhed. 1656 Earl Monm. Wi/rc/r, 
P'amass. 49 Punishments . . rather mild and circumspec- 
tious, then precipitate and cruel. 

Ciroumspeotivft (sojkii^mspe'ktiv'), 0. [f. L. 

circumspect- (see Ciucumbpect 0.) + -IVE.] 

1 . Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

1633 Olapthorne Lady Mother ly. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 
170. 1 should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Had spide some error in him. X734 Pops Lss. Man iv. 926 
.Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes. 1838 Blackui, 
Mag. XLIV. 534 He might have passed in grand circum* 
spective review, .the aberrations of his country. 

2 . Given to circumspection ; cautious, wary. ? Obs, 
a 1674 Clarendon Sum. Leviath. 11676) 906 To advise tho 
people, to be very circumspectitK^. sy49 Johnson Irene v. 
X, Frame your report with circui^pet^ve art. 1843 Biaekw, 
Mag. 317 His searching eye aDarprasmspective wariness. 
CircuiiLspe'otiTeljv Sdv, [f. prec. + -ly«.] 
In a circumspective manner ; circumspectly. 

t6x6 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 00 To walke ypiightly 
and circumspectiuely. 1696 Earl MoNM.y^rft/.^. Pamass. 
385 Apuleius will deal mure circumspectively with me. 
CircuillSMCtly (sauki^mspektli), adv. Also 
6 Biroum-, [f. Cikcor 8P£OT 0. -f^ -ly ^.] In a cir- 
cumspect manner, with circumspection ; cautiously, 
warily, carefully. 

S43R-M ir. Higden (Rolls) I. 337 Thei scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade seide, etc. 1353 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw, FI (1844) 465 Circumqiectly and warily 
to look unto my household. 1611 Bible RM. v. 15 See 
then that yee walke circuttspcctly, not as loole^ but as 
wise. 1741-0 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. axi. 88 
We must write circunospectly, for our letters now are no 
longer safe. s888 M. Morris Claverhenee vi. 99 To us . . 
who manage these matters so much more circumspectly. 
OmmmspftOtnaM (sSuktespektnfti). [f. at 
prec. + The quality of being circnmipect; 

circumspection, watchfulness, caution, care. 

1881 Mi/lcastbr PoeiHene vi. <1887) 44 Circunspectnes id 
diet. 1645 Milton Tetraeh. (1851) Introd. 140 Prudencs 
and faire-Jisdging circumspectneiBe. 1859 Gaudbn Brennrig 
(x66o) A U(i a, (M all gravity, prudenoa, drcnmspectiias^ 
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and andoor. dki CAii.n.B Sort. Ka, ii, s, Lm bb wm 
auestionaola wayi, not our necofsary circunupactoaui Lmt 
tna blame* 

Ciroumspheral: feeCiBcuM-. 
t Olroumsploioiis, a. Obs. ran-K [f. L. 
circumspicifr^to look all roaud, aarvey» app. after 
suspicious^ 7 Looking all round, all^aeeing. 

iM Fblthah Rttslvts ii. xcviiL 0 /God * Ayto^ How 
can man thinke to act hif ill uneeene when <^d shall, Ukc ' 
the ayre, be circumspiotons round about hunt sdd, 
1631. 1635, 1647, 1661, 1840: ed. 1677 has drewmspicuous.] 

t OiMUllUipi'GIIOlUI. 06 s, Conapicuous *or 
visible all round. 

idS^ Blount Giossogr., Circumpicuons^ which may be 
seen on all sides, Hence in Bailxy 1701-1800. 
ChroUlliBtanOG (s5*rk£lmat&nB), sh. Forms: 
5-6 -fltaunoe, 4 -atanse, -ataunae, 4-6 oyroum- 
atauDoe, (5 ayroumataunoe, aoiroumatanoe), 6 
oyroumatanoa, (oaroumatana, BuroomBtanoa\ 
3 - oiroumatanoa. [a. OF. circum^^ circonsfance 
( 13 th c. in Littr^\ ad. L. circumstantia standing 
around, surrounding condition, f. circumsiant-em 
pr. pple of circumstdrs to stand arounef, f. circum 
around + stare to stand. Like assistance, and sbs. 
in ‘cnce generally, this was originally a sb. of 
action or condition, not taking a or pi. ; but in 
most current senses it has become determinate and 
capable of plurality.] 

1 . That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or logically. 

1 1. That which stands around or surrounds ; the 
totality of surrounding things ; surroundings; en- 
vironment. Obs. (exc. nonce-use as in 
a 1340 Hami'OLB Psalter cx\[i\. ^ Set lord .dure of circum« 
■taunce [osUumcircumstantue] til my HpptK Luo 1381 Wvclif). 
41400 Ttst. Lave 1. (1560) 377/3 Had 1 been blind, with 
niyne handee all the circum.staunce I myeht well have 
feeled. Luigh Armorie (1597) A vj, The deAcripiion 

of the Vinict with the circumstance thereof. 1831 Trnnyrom 
Palace A rt Ixiv, A star that with the clioral starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw 'I'he hollow orb of 
moving Circumstance Roll'd round by one fix'd law. 

t b. Circumference. Obs. 

1909 Hawes Past. Pleas, xii. sin his hand a ball of right 
great cyrcunistaunce. 

t c. Spec. The surrounrliiig sense or context of 
a passage. Obs. 

1549 Latimbr ^th Serm. hrf. Rdw, r/(Arb.) 167 It is the 
circumstaunce, and collacion of places that make scripture 
playne. S879 Tomson Catvin's ttern/. Tun. x68/x The 
circumstance of the place, sheweth that lesus Chribi is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof. 

2. pi. The logical surroundings or ' adjuncts ' of 
an action; the time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc., amid which it lakes place ; in sing, any 
one of these conditioning adjuncts. 

a saM$ After. R. 316 Abuten sunne f :=sinl six hinges 

het hit belied: o Latin circumstances: on EngU>ich, hco 
muwen beon ihoten totagges : persone, stiide, time, manere, 
tale, cause. ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 37158 pc circumstances pat 
mesurs ofl-sithes vr penances . . Qua, quate, qui, quare, quam 
wit, quell. 1530 Palsgr. xxi The tyme, place, mancr or 
some other cyrcumstaunce belon^ng to the same. 1603 
SuAKS. Meas, for M. iv. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Eowards Freed, Will 11. f| 8. 
76 Unless the different Time be a Circumstance which has 
Influence. 

b. in Grammar. An adverbial adjunct. 

1804 L. Mukray Fhc. Gram. I. App. 448 It is a rule .. 
never to crowd many circumstances togetiier, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of the sentence 
8 . * The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal ; or make an accusation more or 
less probable.' (J.) Cf. circumstantial evidetue. 

i 53 » Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 436, 1 knowe not by expe- 
rience, and yet I Mleeue by circumstance 1581 Lambardr 
Eiren. tv. v. (1388) 503 The circumstances of au acts doe 
either aggrauate or diminish the offence therein.^ S|M3 
DRAYTON/rfra 391 In ev'ry thing 1 hold this Maxim still, 'Tne 
Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. sgM Skaks. RtcA. 
I/f, I. ii. 77 Vouchsafe . . Of these supposed crimes, to giuc 
me leaue By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe.^ x6xa 
Wbbstrr Irkite Devil 111. ii. We have nought but ciicum. 
stances To charge her with, about her husband's death. x68a 
SouTHSRNB Loyal Brother 11. i, Had 1 a circumstance, a 
shew of truth 1 would . . drive the sorceress hence. 1747 
Col. Ree. Penn. V. 87 There are great Complaints against 
two of our Traders, .the circumsUiices are very strong. 

4. The 'condition or state of affaiis' (J.) sur- 
rounding and affecting an agent ; esp. the external 
conditions prevailing at the time. (N ow usually //.) 

Mere situation is expressed by * in the circum- 
ttances *, action affected is performed ' under the 
circumstances’. 

41380 Wyclip Sel. Whs. III. 39a Iche counseile of Crist 
is comaundement for sumtyme and summe circuroataunsis. 
iSb6 PUgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 164 All . . thynges perteyn- 
ynge therto as cireumstBunoes required. z 065 South 
Serm. yohn I IX Every Hypocrite.. undw the same Cir- 
cumstances would have infallibly treated Him with the same 
Berfaarity. 171s Shaftbbb. Ckaeac. iv. f 3 (1737) L W The 
past Actions and Circumstances of Mankind. 1748 W . Harris 
in Pfiottto Lett ist Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 19 A . . march at- 
tended with the severest circumstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Stbrnb Sent. Joum. II- VorsedlUs, I am^vemed by 
circumstances. .1 cannot govern them. 1789 Lett. 

is. 39 Yotnr administration hfis driven us into circumstances 
of equal distioss. i8a8 Disrabu Vio, Grey vi. vii. 369 Man 


Is not the crsBlarB of cirtmiiistaiKsas. Citetiiiistaneea are the 
creatures of men. dbjp Frouob Hist,, Ens. (x$s8l 1 . ii. 140 
Who found humelf in dreumstanoes to which ne was un« 
aqusi. f88B Kubbim Msmera PUto* u88o) x; The desire to 
obtain the Inoney with under certain drcumstancas, stimu- 
late industry. 1886 MiM BrovoMTok Comoth up as Ptomer 
L X Aa comfortable as drcomsunces will permit. 1875 Jivomb 
Money 13 By custom or the force of circumstances, 
b. without a or //. : now poel, or rket 
s6aa Smaks. Ham. 1. iil. xoe Vm speake like a greene 
Girie, Vnsifted in such periJIous Circumstance. lyn Stbblb 
Engliskm. No. 49. 3x4 Under this Circumstance, I ..have 
lately been converted. sy4a Young Nt. Th. il 91 who does 
the best his circumstance allows, Does well. s8ai Bybom 
Sardan. lit. i, All are the sons of drcumstance. 1887 B.o>br 
Haggabo She xviii. Nor can he connt the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5. esp. Condition or state as to material wel- 
fare, means. Now always pi. In easy, good, re~ 
duced, straitened, circumstances, etc. 

a 1704 T. BaowH Praise 0/ Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 85 Despic- 
able in drcumstance. 1718 Adoison Froehoider No. 4a 
When men are easy in their circumstances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to uinovations. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
303 His circumstances were narrow. ?.>44 Ld. Broucnaii 
A. Lunel 1 . xxxviil. Bom of noble family . . reduced in its 
circumstancea 187a £. Pracock Mabel Heron 1 . 1 . 7 , 1 am 
afraid he is in very had circumstances still. 1879 r ROUDB 
Cmsar v. 41 A country gentleman in good circumstances. 
II. 'Words or work made about anything. 

6 . Circamstanliality of detail ; detailed and 
hence {^formerly') circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness, arch. 

tjjog Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 59 Poetes . . tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. sgSo Baret Aiv. C 543 To 
use gmat circumstance of woordes, to goe about the bushe, 
circuitione sdi. >S 06 Shako. Merck. i\ 1. i. 154 You .. 
herein spend but time To winde about my loue with cir- 
cumstance. x6ix Tournkur Ath. Trag. 1. iv, Time cuts 
off circumstance ; 1 must be briefe. i795[ Suuthby Joan 
0/ Arc uu 36a Such talc Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. Hrlps Friends in C. 1. 33 Has not each 

case its specialities, requiring to be argued 'with much cir- 
cumstance. 

70 / th pi. 1397 Bacon Ess. Discourse (Arli.) sa To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7. The *ado’ made about anything; formality, 
ceremony, about any important event or action. 
Without \\ out of), cinumstance i without ado or 
ceremony, uuceremoniousOy* abrupt Uy* arch. 

Chieflypreserved by Shakspere*s *pomp and circumstance *. 
41386 Chaucer K$tts. T. 1405 His sacrifice he dide . . fful 
pitousiy with alle circumstance. XS4X Act 33 Hen. F/H, 
c. X3 fi 8 The soiemne and dew circurostaunce of the exe- 
cucion. 1604 SiiAKS. Oth, 111. hi. 334 Pride, Pompe and Cir* 
cumstance of glorious warre, i6ix — Wint. T. v. L 00 His 
Mproach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tells vs, 
’Tis not a Visitation fram’d, but forc’d. 1609-38 Hbywood 
Rape Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. aoq Shall we to horse without 
circumstance? x8os Southey Modoc in A at. ii, Solemnity 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety. 1819 S. 
Koc.rrs Human Li/e 8ox Busy and full of life and circum- 
stance, x85Si Pricscott Philip ll, 11. ili. 331 It was done 
with great circumstance. xSya Black Adif. Phaeton xx. 
a8o All the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

xvithpl. x6i3 Stow Chron., Q. Elia. an. 15R6 Skinke .. 
without any circum-stanccs condemned him to be thrown . . 
into the Keiiie. 

t b. Importance, moment (of any matter). Obs. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretafy 11. (1635) loa Matter of more 
circumstance then by everyone is considered. x6x3 Beaum. 
& Fl. Coxcombe v. i. It seems here your businesse is of 
deeper circumstance Then 1 conceived it for. 1678 Owen 
Worsh. God 53 Wluit is of circumstance in tlie manner of 
Us performance ? 

IIL That which U non-esseDtial, acceBsary, or 
subordinate ; a detail, a particular. 

8 . That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sum of 
the accidents or attriimtes ; sometimes (with pi.) 
an attribute; popularly what is adventitious or 
casual. Obs, or arch. 

1993 Shaks. 3 Hen. F/, v. IL 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour. 1999 Davies Nosce ieipsum 11. Ixiv, Sense outsides 
knowei, the Soule through all things sees. Sense Circum- 
stance, she doth the substance view. i68s Cretciane 
CouriieFs Orac. ii. The substance is not enough, unless 
it be cloathed with its circumstances. x’joaEug. 7 %eipkrast, 
378 In all things the circumstance is as necessary aa the 
substance, nay, and more. 1879 Sears Srrm. 4> Songs 308 
When . . this outward circumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from us for ever. 

9. Subordinate matters or details : strictly mat- 
ters ' appendant or relative to a fact ’ (J.), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into the 
sense of ' Subordinate paru of the fact, mstails’. 

t a. without a or pi. Obs. 

*393 OowRR Coitf. 1 . x 8 o The mater of her tale tolde With 
all the hole circunutaunce. exM Laucoist ai 6 His drem 
al hail he haith disclossit ; The houre, the nyght, and al the 
cerenmstana. s 6 aB Shaks. Heun. v. ii. 3 You doe remember 
all the Circumstance. 1671 Milton Sesmsan ^57 Tell us 
the sum, the circumstance defer. iTaa Ds Fob Plague 
(1756) s6o The Danger of Deiuh not left out of the Circum- 
stance of Sickness. 

b. A circumstance, (with //.); An accessory 
matter, a matter appertaining, relative, or subor- 
dinate ; a particnlar, a detail. 

1303 R Brunnb Handl. Synne 134^5 Clerkys kalle hem 
[siiuiie syimes] * cyrciunstaunces *, To ^ grete synne are key 


1484 BBAMrKMr •» Ho 

aiMl ocher cbuhaiitapicas hefonm *»♦ fba? 

ymoHHanLChesn, Camte. theiw U ah 3 r^> 
aay more in ^diKaimitBiiceB ^butter Ji hofo dielr dairies 
be greater than mine. Fowbr JSsrp iit 170 

Many ticklish CurMtiea, and i^ka Oncumi^des are 
to perform this Eap^ent exaeity. s8^ ♦ 

Unity 7 Uadetermined dKBimstancee of Order or Womhl^ 
17^ a WIRT DrmplkFs Lett* Iv, The sentence M deaih ^th 
all the drcumstances of banging, beheading, quartering, 
embowellina end the like. 

to. Alnatcrial adjunct, appendage, appurten* 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Obs. 

1987 HoLmSHBDCtrwM. III. reoj/e Tbe powder and pellets 
in a box . . the coverlet, with the rest of the ctreumstaii^ 
therevnto apperteining. f 68 g Evblyn Diary 19 July, He 
[Monmouth on the scaffoldj^would not roakejuse ^ 


1789 Cowrai Lett. 1^ June^ ' 
eeaUec' 


other circumstance. ^ ^ 

Ouse is the most imreeaUe circumstance in tnla part in the 
world. X79B A. Young Trav. Prance xxa The most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the tmicory. 

10. An event viewed as a detail of some narrative, 


or history, or of the general course of events ; aa 
incident, an occurrence ; a matter or fact (properly 
of a secondary or subordinate kind). 

In this use * circumstance ’ tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymoloffical meaning, and to become merely a va|naer 
expression Tor * fact ’, * event It h frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quot. 1850. 

1986 A. Day Eng. H^retasy lu (1635) 13 They being to- 
gether . . argiieth the circumstance of his going Co N. to lie 
but a meere disguising. 1878 Butler Hud. in. 1. 401 If but 
one word be true. .Or but one single Circumstance In all th* 
Apocryphal Romance. 1704 Addison Italy ^ PloreneSt The 
Conqueror’s weeping for new worlds, or some other . . cur* 
cumstance of his history. s8ea Mar Eogworth Moral T. 
(18x6) 1 . xviii. 147 Every circumstance, .likely to happen. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. 11 . 365 lliis circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory 1848 Dickbns Dombey 
xlix, An appeal to arms, .rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance. s8ge M^'Cobii Div. Govt. iii. ii. ( 1874)1 
365 I'he circumstance has often been, dwelt on by divinee,' 
that Ungodliness is the universal sin of humanity. 

Cirenmiltattoe (hd-jkf^mst&nB). v, [f. prec.! 

tl. trans. To conditiou, Burrouiid with condi- 


tiouB. 


4140D Apol.Loll. tot pan if ke vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, kan it is pfesing to God. 1738 Butler Anal. 
1. vii. 134 Interpositions so guarded and circunistauced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from them. 

2. To place in particular circumstances or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrell qf Covenatft It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circunistaric't, which we swear to extir- 
pate. x¥ej Hoymi in Pful. Trams. IL 608 One (Trial) may 
suffice, oircunistanc’d like that which 1 shall now iwateu 
1738 J. KLbill Anim, Oecon, 351 So to oircumstance the 
Wvmth of a Fire, that it shall diffuse, .an equal and natural 
Warmth. x8i8 B. O’Reilly Greenland 197 Many ahipe - . 
are at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 
packed ice. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xxxviii, He knows 
how I am circumstanced. 

t8. To furnish with details, set forth with 
atteadaut circumstances. Obs. 

*894 Whitlock Zootomia Aiiij, Thy characters so oir- 
cumstance each sin, As't not Describ’d, but had Embow* 
ell’d bin. lyia Addison Sped. No. 351 F 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and drcuflif 
stanced them after his own manner. 1^3 Guardian (^sb) 

I . No. 78. 346 A chapter or two of the Theory of the C^« 
flagration, well circumstanced, and done into verse. 1774 

J. Bryant Mytkol. 11 . 354 If we consider these articles, aa 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence OlronmstanolBg vhl, sh. 

i8ex Month. Mag. XII. 579 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. 

CiromiUltailQGd (sSuk^mst&nst), ppl. a. [f, 

C1BOUM8TANCE sb, and v. + -ED.] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations ; situated, conditioned. 

1811 CoTGR., circumstanced, axbgx Domnr 

Poems. To Gtess. Bed/ordy And such as they are circum- 
Htanc’a, they bee. 4x719 Swift Conoid. Wood's Com, Aa 
this Case stands Circumstanced, it is a great question. 1741 
Richardson PamelaUZa^) I. 6 A young person, 10 circum- 
stanced. 1804 L. Murray Eng. Gram. ^ed. 5) 1 . #59 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
Ollier. 1888 Pall Mall G, la Sept. 7/3 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do, 
tb. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 

1804 SsiAKB. Oth. 111. iv. aoi ’I'is very good : 1 must be 
circumstanc’d. 


2. Supported by circumstances or details, cir- 
cumstantiated. 

s86x Bf. FireuEBALD Aids to Faith u. 75 The.. best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Revclatioo retL 

Oiroumstand : see Cihouh-. 

1 01*3?01llllEta3Lt» a. and jrA Ohs. N- h 
ctrcumsianl’em pr. pple. of ctrcumslSre to stand 
around.] A. adj. 

1. Standing around, surrounding, circumjacent 

*845 Raynold Byrih Man, i. x. (1634) 37 The circunutant 
cold ayre. 1636 Hralrv TheephrasL xul impert. Diligonco 
54 Turning himselfe to the circurostant multitude. 1^ 
Bulwbr Anthropomet. 47 The braine and the circtimstant 

S aits. 1890 Baxtbr Saints' R, 11. x. (i66a) 379. 1886 ’T. 

■rgbant Letter qf Thanks 39 Constant Piwctice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. 

2. Pertaining as a circumstance ; incidental, at- 
tendant 



CIBOUlCSTAirTlAL. 


dBOUMVALLulTB. 


1563^ Foxb A> 9 fM. X. Pref. 1404 Such trinckets Mwere 
to the (omiiicl Matuie apperteiniiig or circunmcant. 1617 
Collins Df/. Bp. Ely l y. sso Miracles come from no in- 
hicrent power . . from a circumstant rather, or an attendant. 
i6tf tr. J, fi-’Ai/es Pgripat. I tut, 75 The circumstant causes. 

0. CircuiTiiipcct, cautious, rare, [So mecl.L. cir* 
cumstans.'] 

ido3 Knollbs TSirkt <1638) 948 Adulsing him to be 
very drcuinstant in his inarching. 

]B. sh. pi, Persous stauding round or about, by- 
standers. 

1494 Fadvan V. cvxxL Z14 Noon of circumKtaunti^, by 
neglyKcnce, M^ue answers vnto the bysshop. 1577 Hbl- 
Lowii.8 Guenarat Chrotu 494 He threwe amongst the cir- 
LuinHtantK, a great surome of money. 1673 Burthocck Causa 
Dei 196 The circumstants and standers oy. 

CirouxQBta’ntiable, a. rare. C apable of being 
circumstantiated. 

1846 WoRCESTKB refers to Bp. Taylor. 

Hence Clromnatantlatoi lity nonce-wd, 
i8iim Nenv Monthly Ma^. LVIII. 978, 1 worried myself to 
dentn with these and similar circumstantiabilitics. 

Ciroumstantial (shakiUmstoe'DjilLl), a, nnri sl>. 
[f. L. circumslantia + -al. Cf. F. circonstanciel.\ 
A. adj. 

1. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 

Circuffislantial evidence : indirect evidence inferred 
from circumstances which afford a certain prefuinp- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so 'I'he lie circumstantial a contradic- 

tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

s6oo Shaks. a, Y, L, V. iv. 86 The counter-checke quar- 
relsome : and so to lye circumatantiall, and the lye direct. 
.... I durst go no further then the lye circumstantial. 
1816 S. S. Honost Lawper I ivb. In cane of Murder, should 
we never judge By circumstanciall likelihoods and pre> 
sumptions. No life could be secure. 167a Wilkins fJai, 
R*Ug. 903 Representing God as. .provoked by every little 
circumhtancial mistake, Butlbr Anal, n. vii. 989 'J'o 

determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. XTS^ £n WARDS Frttd, IVlll 1. | 5. 30 There is a 
circumstaiiiial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject. .arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 184s Mvkrs Catk . 7'A. III. 16 . 91 We find the 
words of our Lord, .repeated by the different Kvan);;eliBtK 
with circumstantial variations. 1863 Thorbau Eixcursiotu 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is vei-y strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

b. esp. Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials : Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 
portant. 

1608 HiraoN Defence 111. 48 What is accidentall, clrcum- 
suuitiall, and of a temporary use. 1631 Gouc.k God's A r. 
rowsy. I 1. 4T0 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to word, it leaveth to be understood, a 17x4 

1 £3... O \ .1 r 


1 . Sharp Serm, VII. x. (R.), We must therefore distinguish 
between . . what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circumstanti.sl. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, s>95 A 
principle of life is the first requirement of art ; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. 

2. Full of circumstances, details or minutiae, 
minutely detailed, particular. 

s6sx Shaks, Cymh, v. v. 383 This fierce abridgement, Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 1717 Swift Wnat passed in 
Lond,^ Rather oa a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history. X 96 a- 7 s H. Walpole Virtue's A meed. Paint, 1 1786) 
1 V.59 With the same circumstantial detail. X790 Palsy If ora 
Paul. ]. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circumstantial. 
1836 F ROUDE Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . ii. x^ We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 

b. Of persons : Particular os to details (in de- 
scription or narration). 

X716 Addison Freeh. No. 49 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. S74X 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann 94 l>ec. Tell me . . if 1 am too 
circumstantial. XB4X Borrow Zincali l. 955 , 1 have already 
been more circumstantial and particuUr than the case 
required. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot, VI. Ixxii. 301 The cir- 
cumstantial Bailbe having accompanied the host. 

8. Full of circumstance or pomp; ceremonial. 
17x0 Pope Lett, Cronnu . xs Oct., He will be content to .. 
leave all the circumstantial part Md pomp of life to those, 
who, etc. 1847 De Quincey Sp, Mil, Nun 9 90 (1853) 65 
Where . . the mairiage ceremony could be performed with 
more circumstantial splendour. 

4. Of persons: V Distinguished merely by the 
' pomp and circumstance ' of their position. 

1648-9 Milton J'enure Kings 94 Petty caveats, and cir- 
cumsunces. .ever stood upon most by circumstantial men. 
1830 Frasers Mag. I. 736 The moral man is nothing— the 
circumstanttal man, or the man in power, every thing. 

6. Pertaining to circumstances of material welfare. 
fxToa S. Parker tr. Cicero*s De Fin. 349 Prosperous or 
Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and IIL] 
x8(M 10 Coleridge FrundKx^^ 148 Our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity. sSxd-y — Lav Serm, 394 
The wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
1638 Holland Tttcomh's Lett. iv. xao He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others. 

1 0< Standing around, surrounding. Ohs, 

1650 Bulwbr Anthropomet, 70 Not omy in the Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumsuntial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows. 

B. sb. {pL) Circumstantial matters ; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstances. 

1647 Spriggs Anglia Rediv, iv. ix.(l654^ 309 Anything., 
wanting circumstantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended therein. 1748 KicHARoaoN Clarissa (iSxx) 
1 1 1 . 359 Clogged with too many circumstantials, it^ Mas- 
son Mtlton (Globe ed.) 457 Perhaps he remembered the ex- 
act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush. 


b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials. 

a 1639 J. Smith Sel, Disc. vi. 105 The difference . . seems 
rather to lie in circumstantials ttian in any thing essential. 
>775 Harris Phil. Arrang, (X84X) 956 Each possesses its 
proptf attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circumstantials. tytt Wbslby Whs. (1672) VI. 263 
Ye fools and blind t to fix your whole attention on the cir- 
cumstantials of religion I G. Dodds F'arrwell Disc,, 
We should then learn the dlutfence between subsUndals 
and circumstantials, 
t o. rarely sing. 

16146 Cai.i.2»T\E. Mall Audi s 96 Is the Sabbath onely a cir- 
cumstantial! of time contra-distinct from matters of duty ? 

Cironmstantiality (flsukffmstscnjiec lfti). [f. 
prec. -h -ITY.] Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

X73X-6 Bailey, Circumstantiality, the quality of that 
wiiioi is circumstantial. 1784 Stervens in Boswell yoEft- 


son Ixxx, Could . . the many acts of humanity he performed 
. . be displayed with equal circumstantiality. 18x6 Scott 
()ld Mori. 1, So much nad his narratives the circumstan- 
tiality of an eye-witness. X878 Morley Diderot I. 88. 
b. concr, A circumstantial matter, a detail. 
xSsa De Quincey Confess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
stantialities I notice. 1834 ~ ^ Wks. <1863) IV. roi The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum- 
stantialities of the case. 

1 2. * The appendage of circumstances, the state 
of anything as modified by circumstances.' (The 
only sc'nse in Johnson.) 

t CirOUmBta*lltiaIis6, Ohs.rare.-^ [f. 
as prcc. •+ -iZE.] To render circumstantial ; to set 
forth with many particulars. 

>799 Taylor in Robberd’s Mem. I. 249 Prolonging 
aiui circumsiantializin^ the description of a funeral. 

Ciroumstantially (s^ik^msUen/Hi), adv, 

[f. as prec. -»• -ly In a circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xx. fi 18 Divinity . .cir- 
cumscriheth Physick, and circumstantially detcrmins the 
use thereof. X858 J- Martineau Stud. C hr. 176 The Son 
of God. .morally divine and circum.stantially human. 

b. By attention to mere casual features. 

s 68 a Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor. 1. § i Maim not upright- 
ness by h<iUing concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
I substantial goodness. 

o. Incidentally, non-essential ly. 

X636 Hardy x Jtdtn xxviii. <1865) 177 A new command- 
ment, not substantially, but circumstantially. 1663 Glan- 
VI LL Seeps. Sc. xiii, These Powers [Piiansy and Intellect] 
are only circumstantially different. 

d. In every circumstance or particular ; with 
full detail, particularly, minutely. 

1663 Phil, Trans, I. too H« was desirous to have it very 
circumstantially from the said Physician himself. x8x4 
Chalmers Ei»ul. Chr. Revel, iii. 87 A favourable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantially. 

e. In its circumstances ; on circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 940 The story circumstan- 
tially belies itself. 

t Circii2ii8ta*ntialne0B. Obs. [r. as prec. 
•f -NE88.1 Circumstantiality. 

X73X in Bailey. 1768 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 94X 
Related with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, etc. x8sx Ann. Reg. (1809) 841 The accuracy 
and circumstantialness of its descriptions. 

tCirCTini8ta*]itiat6,a. Obs, [f. L. type *«>- 
cumstantiat’us : see -atk ] Circumbtabtiated. 
(Now chiefly Sc.) 

1649 J BR. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iii. 87 Let the mediutlon 
be as minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 
x^ H. Stubbs Censure ixdyx) 15 This circumstantiate 
Limited infallibility. X7S3W. avcHMShH Family Buchanan 
(1890) X40 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. 1769 Scots Mag. Sept. 688/1 Evidence so dr- 


cumstantiate as that which 1 have already observed. 1803 
Edin. Rev, 11 . 955 Circumstantiate deiaus relative to the 
history of the work itself. 

Cironmstaiitiate (i^oiki^nistse 'n J idt) , v, [f. L. 
type ^circumstantidre : see -atk, Cf. F. circan^ 
slander (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 1. 'To place in certain circumstances, to uvest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts* (L). to de- 
flrie or limit by imposed conditions. Obs. 


be bounded, limited, and circumstantiated. 16^ Noaiis 
Pract. Disc, IV. 70 We take Care so to Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circumstantiate our good Discourses that they 
may really do good, a X71S Kbn Edmund Poet. Wks. 
979 X II. 349 God. .So dreumstantiated the Black Designs. 
2. To set forth, narrate, or support, with circum- 
stances or particulars. (Not in J.) 

Onslow in Button's Diary (1896) III. spy You 
ought mat to have a charge before you, that may arcum- 
stantiate time and place. 1769 Mss. Montaov Lett, ZV, 
998 I'he story . . dwelt upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented . . deviates into the comic iBqx Da Quin- 
CSV /foMiYr Wks. VI. 383 De Foe. . has so plausibly drcuoi- 
stantiated his false hwtorical records as to make them pass 
for genuine, even with critics. 

Hence Oiromngteiitiftttttff vhl, sh. and ppl, a. 


atdgp ), Smith Sel, Disc, ix. 465 Those circumstandating 
and straitening conditions of time and place, 1673 BaxiKr 
Catk, TheoL 11. 11. 33 The comparative drcumstantiathig cf 
that action. Trems, LIX. 303 Symbols, not 

characterised by the farther droumstantiaiing uoes. 


CiroiimstailtUkted (sSjk^^mstsenJigft^),^. 

a. [f. prec, vb. -kd.] 

t !• Placed in particular circumstances ; affected 
by circumstances, drcnmstanced, conditioned. Obs, 
ax6ag Preston Breastp. Faith (1630) ixs If you think 
your sinnes so circumstantiated . . that though others have 
been foi^ven yet you cannot, tkga Kay Disc, iii. xii. 
(X7J9) 440 A moderate and well drcumstsntiated use of 
Pleasures. 1888 Cl. Proslyt, Mag. ^94 The question . . of 
sustaining a call as it was presently circumstantiated, 
b. Spec, of material circumstances or condition. 
X7XS Swift Public Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 
superior and the best circumstantiated . .are for the succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover* 

2. Detailed ; declared with circumstance. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 3. 1699 Burnet 39 Att. xix. 
(1700' 176 Egress and circumstantiated Prophecies 1736 
J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) L I 9. 90 The Stag-cIiRse . . is 
not BO full, so animated, and so dreumstantiated, as that of 
bomerville. xBag Bentnam Not Paul 365 The circum- 
stantuted and dramatic style of ibis part of the narrative. 

CSireunAtajLtiation ( sMkf^mstsenJi^'Jon). 
rare, [d. of action f. prcc. vb. : see -atiob.] The 
action of circumstantiating. 

X84X De Quincey Homer Wkn. 185? VI. 384 By inventing 
such little circumstantiations of any character or incident, as 
seem, by their apparent inertness of effect, to verify them- 
selves. 1887 Stevenson Mem. g- Portraits 988 The build- 
ing up and circumstantiation of this boyish dream. 

Circumstantiator (s^kf^nats^ rijifitaj^. [f. 

prec. vb. ; see -ator.] One who circumstantiates. 

184a Db Quincey Pagan Orac, Wks. VI 11 . x86 note, He 
was not the measurer of proportions in fins and beaks, but 
the circumstantiator of habits and variable resources. 

t Ciroumsta'ntionable, a, Obs, rare.-^ 
[cf. med.L. circumstantiondre, to conform to cir** 
cumstances -t- -able.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances. 

1647 Jrr. Tavlor Lib. Propk. xiv. 204 The more present 
and circumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spirits. [So first ed. : 1657 and later etJd. have 
circumstautiate \ Kdcn refers to a rr-ading circumsian- 
tionate, and Worcester’s circuiHStOHt table seems to be 
another variant.] 

t Circumsta'ntionate, a. Obs. rare-^, 
fad. med.L. circumstanltcndf-us^OV. circcnslan- 
cionni in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 

1631 Jrr. Taylor Clems Dorn, ix It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So also in Eden’s ed.] 

Cirouilifltailtiyo (Sd'jk^msta'ntiv;,^. rare~~'. 
[f. L. circumslantia Cikcumbtancb + -IVK : cf. 
substantive . Of or pertaining to cii cumstance : as, 
the circumstanlive relatibrts expressed by adverbs. 

x866 Pall Mall G. la Sept. 10 ifi chins condemned .. to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 

t Crrcmnstantly, adv. Obs, [f. Ciroum- 
BTANT + -LY ‘b ; cf. med.L. dreumstanter -» * circum- 
specte, attente*.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. 

X3a9 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly H j b. Who . . cuttes a 
sunder certaine partes . . iu a certaine order veric circum- 
itantly. 

CiroumBtate : see Cirodii- i. 

Ciroumsyde, -Byse, -Byoyon, etc. : see Cm- 
OUMOIDE, -OX8E, -OIBION. 

Circumtend, -umbilioal, etc. : see Ciroum-. 

+ Oircumtarra^iidOiLB. Obs, [f. Ciroum- a 
-I'L. terra earth: cf. subterraneous, 1 Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the earth. 

1678 Cudworth Intel, Syst. 8xx These Ixiwer and Cir- 
cumterraneous Demons [wtoMboo Bacadviui ]. 

Civonmtarre'itrial, a, [f. Ciroum- a -I' L. 
terra earth: cf. terrestrial.] Situated, moving, 
etc., round the earth. 

Taylor Arguments gf Celsus, etc, 41 Circumter- 
restrial demons. x86B Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 134 Its [the 
Moon’s) circumterrestrial movement, 
i* OirOimVEllv V, Obs. [ad. L. drcumvalldn : 
see next.] » Circumvallati^ v. 
i6s3 Cockrram Circusnvalli to tren^ about. 

Oinnsmllate (sSikffi^vsHg^t), a, [ad. L. 
drcumvalidtus pa. pple. of drcumvalldre to sur- 
round with a rampart, f. vallum ram- 

part.] Surrounded as with a rampart; spec, in 
Physiol, applied to the large papillce on the back 
of the tongue, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchment round it 

s66s Lovell Hist. A aim, g- Min, InCrod., Thfir finns are 
foure, two in the prone part, two In the supine, and circum- 
vallate round, Todd Cycl. Anat. Iv. 860/1 The 

circumvallate papiluB . . are restricted to a small sj^e at 
the base of the tongue. 1881 Mivaet Cat vi. 172 The cir- 
cumrallate papUhe, each of which comets of a flattened 
prominence, .with a sort of trench round it. 

CirOlllllTIlIlAtd (ilfekffmv»'lg<t), V, [f. L. 
drcumvall-dre (see prec.) -ate 8. Browning ap- 
pear! to aceent drcu'mvallate, which is elsewhere 
not infrequent.! trans. To snrronnd with a ram- 
part or entrenchment 

s86e Sala Loeh Chester/, iv. 30 A fortress to be dreuro- 
valiated. iIBi^akb Chinese Gordon vL xa8 The wails 
were drcnmvailated \y a ditch. 

b. irtsnsf, andy&. 

slm Note Meathly Mag, VI 1 . 45 *rhe impenetrable barrier 
of. .self-loro chat dircumvallated^ lieait. sBep C Wblch 
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oiBOTnnrAiiLATioir. 


oxBoimiv^oBvs. 


111 tCooftiwice] thn cii«umvdl«ta 4 and In- 
■c^iUa. >M) BaowHiHQ XiHf f Bk. iy. 791 Ciccun. 
vulated month by month. 

Hence OiroumvalUtinff ppL a, 

1M4 C. Rogers Soc. Lift Scaii, I. i. 37 Five ctrcumvalUt- 
inff wRib were not uncommon. 

OirolUllVVaiatiolL (Sdakfoydbliljan;. [Noun 
of action i. prec* : see -ation.] 

1 . The making of a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place 9 ar/. in besieging. 

t 6 s 4 L'toRANOB cam. / (1655) 69 The Duka fnlft to cir- 
cum Vail Ation and entrenchmenti rearina many battarieik 
177a Priestley Imt. Reli^ (1788) I. 44a The circumvalla. 
tion of Jerusalem. 1836 TMiaLWALL^rwcr HI. xix. 104 
He set about completing the circumvalUtion. and the place 
was soon closely blockaded. 

b. Line of circumvallaticn : aline of earth- works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding a 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So TC^/ of cin umvallation^ etc. 

1841 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation. i66e Geebibr Princ. is The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Pallace, being four and twenty 
foote thick. 1760-78 tr. Juan 6- Ulha'* yap, (ed. 3) 1 vi. 
xi‘ 473 The outwaud moat of circumvallation was above a 
league in extent. 1876 Bancroft Hitt U. S. IV. xxxviiL 
605 The line of circumvallation was already closed. 

o. yfe* 

>649 Jkr. Taylor Gt Exem/. in. xv. xix, A circumvalla- 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2. cotter. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 
round any place by way of investment or defence. 

r i6m Howell A///. u6;>o) 1 . iBa The huge circuit of 
Spirtola's works ; for his circuinvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. 1677 Plot Oxfordth. 334 
There is. .a small Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church. i84f Petrie Eccl. Arckit. 
Irel.tA^ The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usunlly encompassed the group of buildings. 

b. transf and Jig. 

*775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1. 1 , The London Ladies .. 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 Anna Porter HuH^r» 
Brff, (Warne) 59 We may have so many circuinvallations 
of ceremony to pa^ts through 1859 1 'cnnbnt C evian II. vn. 
v. 194 Surrounded by a double circumvallation of mountains. 

Ciroumvact, etc. : ace Cikcum-. 

t CiroiUllve*na, V. Ohs. Also -vaen. [a. F. 
circoiiven-ir to encompass to ‘ get round ’ by ad- 
dress or deceit, ad. L. eircumven-ire : see next.] 
By-form of Ciucumvent : chiefly Scotch. 

tioA Acts Jas. f^(i8i4> 3x1 '8 (Jam.) Our soiierane lord . . 
annullis . . the charter . . becausis his graice w'as circumvenit 
tharintill. 1533 Bellenoen Livy (1832) 348-9 1 Jam.) Thus 
war the enemy is sa circumvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit . . war nocht, etc. a 1593 
H. Smith tVAs, (1667) II. 337 His subtle policy, which he 
useth in circumvening the faithful. 1637-50 Row Hist. 

(184a 1 339 Not circumveened by rent Lottie or mouldie 
bread. 1*1630 Shottlswood J/ist. Ch. Si. 0 t, 11. (1677) 65 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1787 A. Hamil* 
TON New Acc. E. Ind. 1 . xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Hence OlroTtinva'iiar, one who circumvenes. 

1681 R. Law Mem (x8xB) x86 Deceitful workers and cir- 
cumveners of the brethren. 

Ciroumvent (s^Jk^^mvent), v. [f. L. circum- 
vent- ppl. stem of circumvenire to surround, beset, 
deceive, f. Circum- round + venire to come.] 

1. trans. To surround or encompass by hostile 
stratagem, esp. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of hunted animals, etc., in which use it is 
often taken as a humorous application of sense 2 . 

i w Eden Trent, Newe hut (Arb.) 13 The p;ouernour.. 
so ^ crufte circumuented him that he toke him priesoncr, 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 636 The Erie perceyving. .that he 
was circumvented and likely to be trapped wyth the Queenes 
power. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks Ubax) i;7 Being on 
every side circumvented and hardly charged, most of them 
there fell 1779 Forrest Voy. ffew Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hoi^. 1837 W Irving Caft. 
Bonneville (1849* 133 These simple animaU were easily 
circumvented and destroyed. 

2. To encompass with evils, with mulice, or co- 
mity; to try to entrap in conduct or speech. 

15BS J. Bell Hadtton's Anstv. Osor. 478 b, Being circum- 
vented by the rnalitiouB practizes of all men almost, he 
[Luther] was fori.ed to maintayne his cause.. with most 
manifest scriptures. 1595 A. Day Em^!. Secretary 11. (1635) 
87 Circumvented as 1 am with so many evils. 16R3 Bing- 
ham Xenoyhott 36 Circumvented with distresse. 1853 
Robertson Serm Ser. 111. vii. 94 We did not . . circumvent 
Him like the Scribes and lawyers. 

8. To get the better of by craft or fraud ; to 
overreach, outwit, cheat, 'get round ' take in 

Bscon New Catech. Ceutmandm. (1B44) 104 
Suche as in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumuetil 
their neighbour. 1568 Bible (H^Uhops ) a Cor. H. jx Lest 
we should be circumuented [Vulg. circumvcniamur\ of 
Satan. 1667 Milton P. L. in. zsa Should Man . . Fall 
circumvented thus by fraud, tbough joyiid With his own 
folly T 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. il (x 866) 154 If he 
could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the I^andgrave. 
t88s Sir W. V. Field in Law Times' Rep. LI I. 653/1, I do 
BOt chaig.i that the vendor was in any way circumvented. 

b. ahsol. 

1585 Adp. Sandys Serm. Ps. IxxxvI. ix (1841) xao Let no 
man defrauds or circumuent. 01839 Praed Poems (1864) 
1 ; 38 She had no hand at argument. And so she tried to 
circumvaiiL 


4. To enoompasi. endoM 

1804 DiEBiN AAr. Crimea ^ Tm breakeni that eiroBm- 
vent those IsliuidB. t8flB * Bat* CrieAet, Man* 81 Nearly 
circumvented by houses, 

6. To go round, make the drenit o£ 

1840 Hood Up Rhine Mt$ Todreumvent the town by water. 
1863 Fa. Kemble Redd, in Gemrgin ss7> 1 passed the new 
house, and BgRiii dreumvented it. 

Hence OlroumTe atixig vbl. sh. and ppl. m. 

8603 Knolles Hiei, Turks (z6ex) 7 For the circumventing 
of the Patriarch. i6t8 Rowlahdb Senred Memerie 39 The 
circumiMnting hoUow-hMrted friend. «*63 J. Maetimeau 
Ckr. Li/e (1807) 337 A sly end circumventing gam. 

ClroumFenter : see Ciboumtiktoe. 
CirouilTantioa (BSiki^mve-n/an). [ad. L. 
cireumventidn-emt n. of action f. circumvenire : 
see CiBouMVBNT, and -tion.] The action of cir- 
cumventing ; overreaching, outwitting, or getting 
the better of any one by craft or artihee. 

s^ More Passion Wks« laSo/i Destroiod, by the deceit# 
andetreumuendon of the false wilye diueL t6M Adv, Don 
SeiMtian in HarL (Malh.) 11 . 374 [He] discovered 
unto me certain plots and circumventions. 1767 Stbrne 
Tr. Shandy (xSoa) Vlll. xxxiv. xpa Widow Waaman . . has 
used every art and circumvention of woman to outwit him. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarkb Shahs. Char. iii. 77 As if stratagem 
and circumvention were the. .staple of political commerce. 

K eliipt. r. the means of circumvention ; circum- 
vention recufyf or in operation. (Johnson suggested 
^ Prevention, preoccupation *.) 

1607 Shako. Cor. 1. li. 6 Whoteuer haue bin thought on 
in this State, That could be brought to bodily act, ere Roma 
Had circumuention T 

CirCHinvaatiTef n. rare. [f. L. circumvent 
(see above) 4* -IVB.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 


1630 Lord Relif. Persees Ep. Ded. 3 Which project, 
if it seeine but circumventive and deceiptfuil [In mod. 
Diets.] 

CircuiiLxrexito]*, -er (sSik^mvcntdi). [a. L. 
circumventor one who circumvents, or f. Cibodm- 
VKNT + -ER. Cf. inventor, preventer.'] 

1. One who circumvents. 

ri540 in Burnett Records ill. xvi, Attainder of T. 
Cromwell TR. , The most false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royal person. i6e3 
Bingham XenoPhon 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cuinventor, to Le vnnurtured, and to want education. 

2. An instrument used in surveying ; Cibcum- 

FEUKNTOR. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v. 
t CirCHlUTersioxi. Ohs. Also -tion. [ad. 
L. circumversidn-em, n. of action f. circumvertire ; 
sec next,] A turning round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 47 They are auayleable for 
circumuertion, yet tiesides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Bulwbr Pathomyot. 11. i. 71 By a 
circumversion of your Head, [In mod. Diets.] 

t Cirouinvert, V. Ohs. [ad. J.. circumvert-/re 
to turn round, t. Cibcom- round + vert/i e to turn.] 
trans. To turn round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man 1. a8 The head of Radius . . by 
whose benefit, it is Lircumverted, and turned round. 1683 
CocKERAM Lircumverf, to tunic about. 

t Circnmve'Bt, v. Ohs, [ad. L. circumvestire 
to clothe around, wrap up.] tfans. To clothe 
or invest about, to enwrap as with a garment. 

*599 A M. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke zia 'a Take Rye 
pacHte, and therwith cirrumveste the glasse. z64a Wotton 
Life Dk. Buckkm. in Reliq. Wotton. (1685' 207 All great- 
ness of Power and Favour is circumve.sted with much 
prejudice. 1651 Ibid. Psalm civ.. Who. . mad’st the deep to 
circumvest it round. 1^7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 334 
Sprigs, .circum vested with little soft leaves. z7«-i8oo in 
Bailey. 1755 in Joiinmin; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Ciroumvestite, v. Ohs. rare-^^. [f. L. 
circumvestlt- ppl. stem of ch cumvestire.] * prec. 

*599 A M. tr. Gabeltwueds Bk. Physicke yfis Then 
circumvcKtitc the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 
other breade. 

Circumvlron, -volitate, etc. : see Cibodm- i. 
+ Circumvoisin, a. Ohs. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voyaine. [a. ¥. circonvoisin (Cotgr.), f. circon-, 
circum- around 4- voisin neighbouring.] Neigh- 
bouring on all sides. 

sfifS Hall Chron. (i8o9>434 The Scoltes, or other their 
neii^bourus circumuosynandadjoinyng. i6iaz Earl Monm. 
tr, Biondts Ctv. Warres Eng. iv-v. 67 Send for help# to., 
thr Circum voysine Garrisons. 

Cirotl'involailt, a- [ud. L circumvoMnt-em, 
from -voldre to fly around.] Flying around. So 
Girou'mvolaitB v., to ily around ; Clroumvola'- 
tlon, a flying around. 

16x3 CocKRFAM Circumswtaie, to flie round about. [So 
in Blount Glossogr.] 1736 Dailey (folio), Circumfiolaiion^ 
a flying round about. 1855 Bailey Mystic 67 As through 
circunivolant myriads on they passed. 

Circuni volute (s^jktrmv^lt^t), v. [f. L. 
circumvoltth, ppl. stem of circumvolv/re to roll 
round, or ? ad. L. frequentative circumvolBtdrt.] 

1. trans. To roll or curl round. AIbo^F. 

1590 A. M. tr. GabtlhoHsr's Bk. Physicke \j%f% Vineleaves 
. .and those little circum volutede sprigges which growe on 
the branches. 1700 Burns t.et. Cunineham 13 Feb., 1 can 
aiitithesire . . sentiment, and circumvolute periods, as well 
as any coiner of phrase. 


a To wdoM Of «n«rwp Sjr twiftlaz or winding 


Mi. PfsMtUJ.h Jfth* fut, 
andafeuasvAftB Ike gliwe ftiarin. j. mtiaan in 
Btnekw. Mmg. XXIV. a 88 With the aid ^ dTiaiaivolu^ 
twine. igtSsiM. XXVUL 5*8 A weai^ wa#p. lylne like 
a sUkuroiBii < 4 rc«imv«ttted in oU itteatri»bl« lolla 

(id'ik^mvaUtfJan). [ft* of 
action, I L. circumvoMt^t ciftumvolBtf- to roll 
round. Cf* F. cireomolutfon zdth c. in I 4 ttid.] 

1. Kolliag, whitling; or turning round an aadi 
or centre ; revolutiooi rotation, mation* 

■447 BoKEiiHaii Smmtpo (1835' whan Phebus. JH- 
soenefyd was. .To b* lowest part by rinmawolticyouii Of^ 
Zodyac. aCse Healey St. A stf. cHie ^ Ged xviit. yili, To 
behold the circumvolution pf the starres. i8m 0 > Sahove 
Tmv. tv. 307 Circe aignifieth no other then the Subs mrcuBi- 
uolution. tm N. CARfENTBR Geof. Del i. il. 33 One BjmiM 
of the drcle, by whose dreumuolulioa is produced the 
drcumference of it, 1751 Johneom Remhter No. toa p la 
Within the eddy . . where the circumvolutioo was we^. 
1849 Maa. Somerville Connect. P^s, Sc.% ,37* I'he 
mamnet lends to follow the circumvolution of me plate. 

D. (with pi.) A single complete turn, revoln^ 
tion, or rotation. 

iMe Billingsley Euclid xi. x6. 3x7 A Cone b a ragalar 
body produced of one circumuoludon of a rectangle triangle* 
i64« W ILKINS Math, Magieh 11. xv. (1646) *89 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as U coniaioed in one 
Helix. 1710 Pors Sped. No. 408 P t. ilsa 0 . Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E, Bora, I. xox Ihe number td drcttmvolu- 
tlons U the true index to the time of day. 
o. Of time, and fig. 

i6to Healey St. Aug. Citieq/God xxl 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and blisse. 1863 Heroes, 
Philos, k Courtiers Louis Xyf, 11. 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of endless Time, 


2. The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something else. b. A single iold or turn 
of anything so wound. 

1599 A. M> tr. Gahelheneys Bk. Physicke ei/a I .. take 
niy beginning of circumvolutione at the knees. x6m T. 
Johnson Parejps Chirurg, xiv. iv. 1x678) 325 Binding, per- 
formed with many circumvolutions or wrappings about. 
1713 Durham Phys. Theol. x. i. 458 These Claspcrs taking 
hold of anything, .at Hand . . by a natural Circumvolution. 
1856 B'erkier Inst. Mefaph. Introd. | 31 lake a gigantic 
boa-constrictor .. He may be breaking every bone In their 
body in his stringent circumvolutioiw. 

8. A winding, or moving in a sinuous course ; 
concr, a winding, a sinuosity. Also fig. 

1633 T. Adamr Exp. 2 Pet, ii. 1x865) 502 x He that hath 
strayed into these thickets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. 174a H. Bakbr Mieresc. 11. xU. 
143 The circular Wrinkles or Circumvolutions encompaiMung 
the [muscular] Fibres. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 f 3 
A gentle river that . . watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. 184a Disraeli Coningsby vi. ii. R30 
Neither time nor temjMr for sentimental circumvolutions. 
1868 Duncan Insect World Introd. 9 A lengthened tubular 
orgnn. .forming more or less numerous circumvolutions. 

tb. Anat. {pi.) The convolutions of the sur- 
face of the brain. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. too The circumuoludons 
and turninges in the brayne. 17x3 Chrseluen Anar. iii. 
xiv. 11726) 242 Between tne two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions. 

O. Arch, {pi.) 

1876 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss., Circumvolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitab of the temple of Minerva Polias. 
Ciroumvolutionary, a. rare. [f. prec. 4- 
-ART.] Of or pertaining to circumvolution. 

1809 Ann. Reg. 1x807) 856 With two distinct motions .. a 
rotary round their own axb, and a progressive circumvo- 
luiionary on the ring. 

Ciroumvo'lutory, a. [f. L. circumvolut- ppl. 
stem (see above) 4 - -ort.I Winding about 
1834 Blachw. Mag. XXXVl. 537 The path .. may. .be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral. 

CirCHmTOlTa (s^jkifiiiyf lv), V. Now rare. 
[ad, L. circumvolv/re to roll round (trans.).] 

1. trans. a. To turn, roll, or whirl (a thing) 
round on its axis or centre. 

1647 Hkrrick Upon Mr. I' letches s Plays, Whene'ere we 
ctrcumvolve our eyes. 1677 R. Cary Chronot. i. 1. [j 1. U. 6 
'I'he whole Sphere being circumvolved once everyday. x8aa 
T. Taylor Apuleius 199, 1 hud frequently seen machines 
similarly ctrciimvolved. 

b. To turn or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. 

z6xo Histriom. 1. 230 The flye.. Shall sundry times be 
circuinvolv'd about. 1839 54 Bail.kv Etstus ted. 5) 173 
Planets, and moons. .circum\olved Each round the other. 

2. intr. a. 'I'o turn round or revolve on an axis 


or centre ; to rotate ; also fig. of time, etc. 

i6a6 T. H[ AWKiNs] Cautsin's Holy Crt. 20a To make dayes, 
and tyines, still to circumvolue. 1713 Dkmham Phys. I heal. 
t. V. 33 The Terraqueous GIolxs. .which circum volves at the 
rate or above loou Miles an Hour. 1791 E. Darwin Laves 
0/ Plants II. X04 And slowly circumvulves the bbouriiig 
wheel below. 

b. To revolve in a circular path or orbit, rare. 
1841 Borrow 11S43) 1 . ii, 65 [8[>arki*] expire grace- 

fully cifcumvolving. 1858 Chamh. Tml. X. 194 Round 
whom everybody else is perpetually circumvolving. 

+ 3. To wind, fold, wrap, or twist round : 
fa. a string, a cloth, etc., round something. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhonef's Bk. Physicke 7/1 Madefy 
certayii cloutes . . and drcumvolve the same round# about# 



CIROTTS. 


4S8 


OIBRIPXB< 


hlA Tieiule. 1799 SHeLvocKB A rtUUrv r. w Cirenmvol vmg 
or wrapping the Base of it . . round the . . Cylinder. 

t b. something (e. g. the body) with e string, a 
cloth, or the like : to enwrap, envelop, involve, 
cncompaM. Also^r. 

1609 Dkkkkr BMyUn Wk*. 1873 II. qu Doe aeniile 
clowaeN, Our glorioui body circumvolue T lost Tourneur 
Afk. '/rnjc> IV. iii, O were my bo^ circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud, fdjs Sir T. Herscrt Trav, 61 AbuBdance of 
..CypreMC-treea. circoinvolving the Towne. 

1649 H KRRiCK //m/s 9 '., OnBla€k 7 'wisL Of blackest 
silk a curious twist Which circumvolving gently there En< 
thrall'd her arme. 1704 LEUWBNHont \nP/ul. rwiw. XXV. 
1737 I'he Fibrous Substance whidi here does first circum* 
vulve from the Middle Point. 

s6ii Hbywood Golden Age 111. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 
Circumaolu'd With multiplicity of distempratures. — For- 
tune by Lmnd^ S, iii i. ll>id. VI. 401 With . . heart circum- 
wolved in woe. 1649 G. Daniel TrinnrcH. Rich. //, cclxxv, 
An abliorr’d Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. i8a4 H. Cami^ 
BELL Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots 61 When dangers circum- 
volved roy Bothwell round. 

lienee Oiroumvolved, OironniTolvisg ppL 

udjs. 

1668 Culpepper A Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xix. y. Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir* 
cumvolved Muscle. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1690.) 
A circumvolving wilderness. 

ClroumvoByn, -voysine : see Ctrcumvotsin. 
CiroumBonithal, etc. : see Cibcum- 2. 

Cirou (sd jki^s). [L. circus circle, circus, a. 
Gr. KipKos, MpiKos ring, circle.] 

1 . Roman Antiq. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers of 
scats, lor the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot races, and ihe like. 

The Circus Maximus, tlie largest and most celebrated at 
Rome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

1546 Lan(;uey Pol. I’erg. Dt Invent. 11. ix. 51 a, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghting and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1633^ 184 A pleasant vatly .. like one of those 
Circu.sscf which in great Cities somewhere doth giue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses. i6kS Bolton T'lorus 
III. xxi. 347 What slaughter:, were there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open 'J'emples? 1730 A. Gordon Mnffets 
AmpkitK. 81 Amphitheatres, Circus's, and other publick 
enclosed Places. sSs8 Bvron Ch. Har. iv. exxvix. The 
bloody Circus’ genial laws.^ 1877 Bryant Ruins linlica ii, 
This broken circus. . Flaunting with yellow blossoms, 
b. A Space oraica of similar appearance or use. 
*771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 1 1 1 . 30 Sept., Nothing remains 
but a naked circus of loose sand. 179s Cowpek Odvss. viii. 
304 Ye Phxocians, beyond others skilrd To tread ine circus 
with harmonious steps. 

2 . Mod. A circular arena surrounded by tiers of 
teals, for the exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, 
and other performances. Also transf. the company 
or ‘ troupe * of performers and their equipage. 

\T^\ {title) The History of the KoyaJ Circus. x8o6 -j J. 
Behesford Miseries Hum. /.{fe <1836) v. xiii, Entcrtam- 
meiits at Astley's or the Cirrus, i860 Emkini.sov Cond. Life, 
Pate Wks. (liohn* 11 . 338 The equestrians in the circus, 
b. The arena for a bull-fight. 
s8ia BvRpN Ch Hnr. 1. Ixxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare . . The light-liinb'd Matadore Stands in the 
centre, eager to invade The lord of lowing herds. 

3 . A natural amphitheatre ; a rounded hollow, or 
plain encircled by heights. 

1B36 Disraeli H, Temple v. iii, The party found them- 
selves in a circus of hills, clothed with Spanihli chest- 
nuts. i86a Tvndall Mountaineer, vi 44 'I'he circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. 1889 Boy's Chon 
Paper 16 Mar. 378/1 A large lunar circus .. termed the 
cii cus of Copernicus, 
t 4 . A circle or ring. Ohs. 

i7ta-S4 PovK Rapt Lock iv. 117 Sooner shall grass in 
Hyde-park Ciicus grow. |A fasnionable circular drive, 
called the 'King' ui Ch:ui. I's ume.] 1748 J.omi, Mag. 
364 On the right of the sun there was a large circus 
resembling the colours of a rainbow. 

5 . {vaguely) Compass ; encircling line. rare. 

1817 Bvron Lament Tasso i, I have ..made me win^ 
wherewith to overfly The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

6 . Med. A circular bandage. Obs, 

s8si Hoofer Med. Diet. 

7 . A circular range of houses. Often in proper 
names as Oxford Circus^ Regent Circus. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CL 33 Apr., The same artist who 
planned the Circus has likewiRe projected a crescent [at 
Bathl Ibid. The Circus is a pretty bauble . . and looks 
like VeRpasian's a^hitheatre turned outside in, 1794 
Looker-on No. 80 Ine squares and circuses are no longer 
. the only scenes of dignified dissipation. 

8 alfrib. and in Comh.y as circus-bench^ -horse y 
'‘mastery -ridery -ring, etc. Oiroua-movemonts, 

* a term applied to the movement in a circle which 
occurs in some unilateral disea^ies and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain * {Syd. 
Roc. Lex.) 

i8bs Hone Every-Day Bk. 1.97a A circuB.bench, capable 
of accommodating forty pennons, sfigs R . S. Surtees Spongds 
Sp. Tour liiL ago A circus master folbwing a horse. 1876 
(luiDA Moths ill. Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
.tr. Ziemurtis CyiL Med- Xll. a6x The occurrence of 
the so-called circus-movements.^ 1878 Foster Phys- 111. vi. 
I a. 498 The animal executes * circus movements '. 

Ciroute, Cirge, obs. f. Circuit, Chcrgb. 

Clre, vnr. of Kihr, curtt choice. 

Cirl^soeat : see Chubcu-bcot. 


t Cltlely, adv- Obs. In Svriac. 

ij8s WvCLir a Ritus xvtii. 96 We nreyeo, that thou «peke 
to us thi seniantis, Oriely (1388 bi toe lan^e of Juwisj. 

Clrk, Oirkle. obs. flf. CTuque, Ciroli. 

Oirke, var. of crike, Creek. 

OirkUlet^ obs. form of Ctrolbt. 

Cirl (s8j1>, in Oirl bunting. [Introduced by 
Latham 1783, to render linnsras’s name JSm^ 
beriza Cirlus ; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovaiidi (1600, Om- 11 . 855), as a latin- 
ized form of cirlo * name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero' ; probably mom eirlare to 
whistle as a thrush. Sec Count Salvatori, Elenco 
degli Uccelli Jtaliani (1887) 163.] Name of a 
species of Bubting, Emberita Cirlus. 

ri868 R. Holme Armoury 11. 346/a 'I'he Cirlus [hath] the 
Bill thick and short ) 1783 Latham Gen. Synops. Birds 11 . 
190. 180B Montagu Omith. Diet. s.v. Bunting, CM. xBib 
Pennant Zool. 1 . 418 I'he diAa>very of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a British bird . . in Devoniihire in . . iBoa k8ap yml. Natu- 
rnlist T57 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
young of the cirl bunting, until he discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers. 

t CiTOgrille. The Syrian Jlyrax or ' coney ' 
of the O.Test. : see Cherookil ; taken by medise- 
val writers to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 
(see Du Cange). 

frjSx Wvci.iF Deut. xiv. 7 Chameyl, haare, yrehun.] ^*388 
(Purvey) ibid. A Lirogrille. that is, a bresieful cd pricku, 
and is more than an irchoun. Ibid. Lev. xi. 5 A carogrille 
which chewith code. 

II Ci'ron. Ohs. Also 8 ayrone. [F. ciron mite.] 
The Itch-mite {Acarus scabiet). Also ciron-worm. 

[1530 Palsgr. 390/3 Worme in the hand, ciron. i6ix 
Cotgh., CtroHy u Hand-worme.] 1685 Ct>oKE Marrow 
Ckirurr. (ed. 4 iv. § a. vni. 312 Sironen arc Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Soals of the Feet, having little Worms 
in them, o 1693 U mvuiiaht Rabelais 111 xxv, Whence comes 
this Ciron-wurm? 17x5 Sloane Jamaica II. igs [Of the 
Chigo] If taken out like a Ciron there is no harm. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 765 The ciron, or chegue, which cut 
into . . the fle.sh of negroes. 

Cirplee, obs. form of Si'Rplice. 

Cirque (S^ak). Forms: 7 olrok(e, oirke, 
olroque, 6~ cirque, 8- oiro. [a. F. cirque ;ll. 
circo, Sp. circo'^y ad. L. circ-us\ see Circus.] 

1. «= Circus i. 

s6ox Holland Pliny I. 195 To fight In the great cirqne. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 143 'I'he grand-cirque, where the 
horsc-ruiining is held for the prize. ^ 1649 Rogers Naaman 
857 A oertaine spectacle uiH>n the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
1770 Langhokne Plutarch (18791 1 . 324/1 Around the plau- 
Bive cirnue. 1893 Brow mini. Red Cott. Alight -c. 1036 inside 
a ruin, fane or oath or cirque. Renowned in story. 

b. Any circular space, esp. for games or the like. 

Bulwer Chiral. 105 The Horse Cirque . . in Smith- 

field. 1699 Drydun Aineid v. 730 The cirque he clears. 
I'he crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 1749 Shkn- 
btune .Schoolmistr. xxx. 365 Like a rushing torrent out 
ihey fly. And now the grassy cirque ban cover’d o'er. 1794 
Warton Hist, Png'. J'oetfy {1B40) 1 . p. xix note, Circs of the 
s.ime sort are still to he seen in ComMrall, so famous at this 
day for the athlctick art. 185$ M. Aknold Tristram Sf Iseult 
(1877) 1 . 319 This cirque of open ground is light and 
green. 

c. » Circus 2. (Chiefly as proper name.) 

1845 Aihenspum 83 Feb. 304^ Singing classes are to take 
olace in the Cirque. 1889 Olasgoiv Herald it Mar. 6/8 
Afr. Joseph Hamilton, .opened a short season at Hcnglcr’s 
Cirque on Saturday evening. 

2 . A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain enciiclcd by heights ; esp. one high up in 
the mountains at the head of a stream or glacier. 
[So in Fr.] 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. il. 36 loirge giilfs and cirques 
on the surface, which are sometimes filled with water. 2878 
A. Ramsay Pays, Geog. xxiii. 36a It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in the large cirques'or recesses. (689 
Oeikib Text Bk, Ceol.yw. 934 Subaerial foices .. have .. 
scarped the mountains into cliff and cirque. 

3 . A circle, ring, or ciicict, of any sort, poetic. 

xbyj P1.0T Ox/ordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 

Epistyles or Architraves. 17^ Dyer Fleece iii. 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn around/ zSisWoRDsw. White Doe 
IV. 50 And cirque and crescent framed by wall Of close-clijH 
foliage. i8ao Keats Hyperion 11. 34 A diAixial cirque Of 
Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 1834 D'Uraeu Revolut. 
£p, xlix, The cirque Binding dim Pluto's brow. 

4 . atti ib. and in Comb , as cirque-play, -show ; 
oirque-oouohant (Cnonce-wd.), lying coiled up in 
circles ; f oirqu^^-aight, circus show, 

iBao Keats Lamia 1. 46 A palpitating snake, Bright, and 
*cirque.couch4iiit in a dusty brake. s6o6 Holland Suetou. 
158 (R.) *Cirqiie-pl.Tics and games.^ 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
A niiq. (1658 ' go 'I'ouching these *cirque-shews. 1636 H ky- 
LiN Sabbath 11. 103 For llie Lords day neither thciiter nor 
^cirquesight nor rombatings with wilde bensts. should l>e 
used thereon. k6o6 Holland Sueton, 158 vR.) I'he stately 
pompe of the *Circ|ue solemnities. 

Clrquytrle, obs. bad sp. of Surquedrt. 

Cixratad (si r^itM), a, rare- [f. L. cirr&t-us 
curled (f. cirrus) + Frilled with cirri. 

1084 Woodward MoUusca 11. 335 Cirrated orifices. 

Cinrh^, bad spelling of CiRR-, in Cirrus and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of 
a Gr. stififiot cirrhuSy which has no existence; 
tkp. in CiBBHOPOD ; for other words see Cibk-. 

Olrrhlpod, bad f. Cjuriped : cf. CiKuauPOB. 


Oirrholita (ci*r#]8lc)« A/tW. [Named 1867, 1 
Gr. Mippb'S yellow •f -Lite.] A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum om calcium from Sweden. 
1868 Dana 570 Currolite. 

CirrllOJ^iod (Si-r^pd). Zool. [ad. mod.F. nV- 
rhopode (Cuvier), modX. pi. Cirrhopoda, f. assumed 
Gr. Mififi-s (see Cirkh-) 4- voB- foot.] ^Cirkipsd. 

The name Cirrhopoda has been used for the class Cirri- 
fsdia, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luscs (cf. Gasteropoda^ or the Crustacea icf. Ampkijy>da\ 
[1837 Penny Cycl. VII. ooa/i Cirrhopodes of Cuvier and 
Feruasac.] 1843 Humble Diet. GeoL ^ Min. 47A The cir. 
rhopods . . are articulated animals, enclosed in shells like 
those of mollusca. 1847 CARPENTsa Zool. f 838 Cirrhopoda 
attached by a long fleshy peduncle or foot-stalk. sB^g 
Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 1x7 A little 'cirrhipod the cousin 
of those tiny barnacles. 

Cirrko'flad. a- [f- next 4 -sd.] Affected with 
cirrhosis. 

x886 Fagcb Prlnc. ^ Pract. Med. 11 . 987 The distribution 
of the bloodvessels in a cirrhosed liver is very remarkable. 
Cirrhosis (si riJB sis), iath. Rnrely olrrko’ae. 
[mod.L., I. isT. mpp- 6 f orange-tawny, after words 
in -wait, -osis ; cf. F. cirrhose.] A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occurring most 
frequently in spirit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interstitial hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
ceils and increase of connective tissue. Called 
also Hob-nailed or Gin-drinker s* Liver, Subse- 
quently extended to interstitial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the jpresence ^ yelUnuitk granules, 
which l.aennec supposed 10 be a deposit of new mailer ; but 
these were subsequently shown to be the iholatcd and bile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. In cirrhosis of the other 
organs there Is, of couisc, no yellow colour. 

1839-47 Toon Cycl, Anat. III. 168/9 The form of atrophy 
of (he liver iiamcd by J.acnnec cirrhosis. Ibid. 111 . 042/1 
IVitients who die of. cirrhoMC of the liver. 1854 W. Stokes 
Diseases of Heart 461 'I'hat disease to which Ur, Corrigan 
has 1 1838] given the name of cirihosU of the lung. x86o 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Cirrnosis, name proposed lor granu- 
lated, or tuMri'ulated kidney. 187a F. 1 homas Dis. Women 
383 'rhis constitutes a true cirrhosis of the uterus. 1880 Med. 
Temp. yrv/.Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the other. 

Cirrhotio tairp tik), a. [f. as prec : see -otic.] 
Aflccttd with or having the character of cirrhosis. 

189a Aitkin Sc. Sr Pract. Med. 11 . 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrnotic induration ls the abuse of spirituous liquois. 1897 
RoBKurs Handbk. Med. (ed. 31 11 . 3 'J'he kidneys may be 
involved, becoming . . finally cirrhotic. 

CirrifarotUI (sin-fcias , a. KrroncouEly olrrh-. 
[f. L. cirr-us -fer-us bearing + -ous ; cf. F. 
cirrifire\ Cimis-beaiing : producing cirri. 

18x9 Pantologia III, CirriJ^ns Leaf, a tendril-bearing 
leaf. 164a Gray Struct. Bot. hi. § 4 (18801 loi Cirrhileruus 
Pinnate, or pinmite with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tribe. 1869 N 1CI101.50N Zool. 244 Two long cirriferous arms. 
CirrifrorOlUl tiiirifl5«>'r9s), a. Hoc. [f. as prec. -r 
-flor-us flowered r -OUB.] ‘ Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus ; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a cirrus ’ {Ryd. Soc. Lex.\ 
Cirrifom (si rilpjm), a. [f. as piec. + -eoru ; 
cf. F. cirrijorme^ Cirrus-shaped. 

1 . Meteor, i^see Ciniius 4.) 

18x5 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. Phenom. i. $ 5. ts Of 
the cloud, the other part remains ciniforni. 1883 A/he- 
meum 30 June 833/2 Of the cirriforni clouds, one of the 
most important to tiie weather forecaster is, .cirro-filuuL 

2 . Zool. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoer'CtCs Zool. 1 1 . 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaceous or cirriforin. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. V. sj3 Five cirriforro appendages. 

Cirrigerous (.riiid^eras, a. [f. os prec. 4- 
-ger-us bearing; cf. F. ctrrigbreA iiearing cirri. 

1736 Bailey, Cirrigerous, bcantig cuned locks nr crests of 
feathers. Woodward Mediusca <1856) 465 Animal 

limacirorm, cirrigerous. 1877 H uxlby A nat. Inv. An.v 334 
Arrangement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous somites. 
Cixrigrakda (Si*rigrrtd), n Zool. [ad. mod.L 
cirrig! ad-us, f. cirr us+ “gradus .going, f. gradi to 
go, proceed ] Moving by nlttians of cirri. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. aoi/i Some very small clrrhigmde 
animals. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. Sea .Shore tog .Some [Aca- 
lephsj move themselves about with Cisrhi, and are tberelore 
called Cirrhigrade. 

Oirripedf -pede (si-riped, -prd). KrroneouB- 
ly oirrhi-. Zoot [a. mod F. cirriplde. ( mod.L. 
pi. cirripeda, -pedia (also used in Kng.), f. citrus 
curl -I- pes, ped- loot. See CiRBH-, ClRHBOFon.] 

A membtT of the Cirtipedia or Cirripeda, 0. class 
of marine animals of the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related to the Ciustacea, but in the adult 
state much less developed; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of many viihres which is cemented, 
sessile or attached by a flexible stalk, to other 
bodies. They include the barnacles and acorn- 
shells. The name refers to the appearance of 
the legs, which can be protruded like a curled lock 
of hair from between the valves. 

liiB Stark Rlem. Rat. Hist. IL isi Class IV.— Cirri- 
pada (Moiiutca Cirrhopoda, Ciiv.)l 1839 Lyell Pfinc. 
Geol. II. ro8 So tended with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part of its shell is invisible. tStf 
Goose Marisu Zool. 1, x68 I'he bivalve shell is thrown 08, 
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and the HttU ctnriped ii seen in Ue eme form, tte Dak- 
win Orig, S/dc, iv. (1873) 79 Cimpedee long appe^ to me 
to pretout, .a case of great difficulty. 

atirib, 1885 Utadgr Na 150. 543/1 The drriped order of 
Crustacea. 

Cirro- (si*r^)f combining form of Cibbu*. 

1. Sot, and as in Otrro-pliuukto, -piautad 
odJs,f pinnate, vdth a tendril. Oi*»rostoma a,, 
having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also subsL 

2 . Meteor,, as in Oirro-oumnlna, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
cumulus and consisting mainly of a series 'of 
roundish and fleecy cloudlets in contact -with one 
another ; hence Oirro-enmulEr, -oTunnlatad, 
-onmnlatlTo, -cnmialoiui adjs. oirro-fllnm (sec 
quot.). Cirro-BtratiM, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attenuated 
upwards into light cirri; hence Olrro-stvatlTa. 
-atratona adjs. 

1837 Atk«H9um aS Jan. 64/a Drifting acroFs the »ky in 
*drrocuniular patches. 1853 Kahk GrinnelUixO. xxxv. 
(1856) 3x8 Tiie *cirro-cuinulated resemblauceH of Hood and 
Richardson. <815 T. Forstbr Ru. Atmosph, Rhenom i. ( 5. 
17 A state of aqueous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
electric state of the air, may assume the *cirrocumulative 
form. Ibid. ii. | 13. 78 A cloud composed.. of little *cirro- 
cumulous nubcculae. 1803 L. Howard Modi^. Clouds 
(1865) 4 * Cirro-cumulus, small, well defined, rouiidihh 
masses, in close horizontal arraneement or contact 1878 
Huxlby Physiogr. iii. (ed. a) 43 'Ine * mackerel sky* is due 
to numerous detached clouds of the composite forms termed 
* cirro-cumulus Athfnscum 30 June 833/3 On the 

Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in Threads, proposed 
to be called ^Cirro-lilum. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Sup/, s. v. 
Lcoi/’, *Cirro-pinnated LleafhThe extremity of whose petiole 
has one or more tendrils. 188s .S'^x. American 36 Feb. 


X30 The true fishes form one cUiss .. the lancelets and 
*cirrostomes a class. t8z< T. Forster Res. Atmos/h, 
Phenom. ii { la 79 The cloud which gives.. the makcrel- 
back sky is composed of the long waving ^cirrostrative 
nulxeciils, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub- 
stance and solid look of rirrocumulus. 1803 L Howard 
Modi/. Clouds (1865) 4 * Cirro-stratus, horizontal or slightly 
inclined masses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumferem^, bent down ward, or undulated ; separate, 
or in groups consisting of small clouds haying these cliaruc- 
ters. 1846 Kurkin Moti. Paint 1 . 11. 3. iii. | tq lx>w hori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud < cirrostratus) associate them- 
selves, more especially before storms, with die true cumulus. 

Cirr 086 (sir^u 3)^ a. Erroneously cirrhoae. 
[f. L. type "^cirros-us, f. cirrus : see -oSE.] 

1 . a. /ool. Famished with cirri, b. Sot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

1819 Pautologia, Cirrose Leaf, .terminating in a cirrus or 
tendril i 8 S 4 Woodward A/(0//i/jcrt(i856)67 Octopus — Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins. 1870 BiiNTi.EY /Tur 171 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrbose or transformed 
into a tendril. 

2 . Meteor. Of the nature of ciirus clouds. 


1814 Millard Time's Telesc. 341 A dense black niA>s, with 
a cirrose crown extending from the top. 18x5 Fokstek 
Res. Atmos/h. Phenow. li. (f 17. 8a I'lie nimbus . . may be 
considered os having its ha.se on the earth, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown. 

CirrollB a. Erroneously olrrhouB, 

[f. L. cirr us curl + -ous : curresp. to F. cirreux.^ 

tl. lit. (see quot.) 

l68z Blount Glossojiir., Cirrous, belonging to curled hair 
or to any hairy substance. 1698 in Colils. 

2 . Sot. and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 
cirri ; bearing cirti, filamentous. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv, The cirrous parts [of 
IvyJ cominotily conceived but as tenacics and hold-fasts 
unto it. i8m Linuley Introd. Sot. (18481 1 1 . 356 Cirrhous ; 
terminated by a spiral, or flexuo.se, filiform appendage. 
1836 -9 'I'oDD Cycl. Anat. II. 30/3 The dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhouB. 

8. Of or pertaining to cirrus-clouds. 

tfizs T. Forster Res. Atmos/k. Pkenom. ii. f 1. 51 A sky 
full of cirrous streaks. 1816 Month. Ma^. XLIl. 35 The 
cirrous clouds have a brihtly.. look. 187* Biack Adv. 
Ph. V. 53 The clouds, .had parted into long cirrhous lines. 


IlCimui (si iifs). Erroneously oirrhuB. [L. 
cirrus curl, fringe, etc.] 

II 1 . lit. A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament. 

1708 PiiiLLirs, Cirrus, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled. 

2 . Bot. A tendril: see quots. 1S45, tSjo- 

1708 PHiLLirs, Cirri are also taken for these niie Strings, 
or Hairs, by which some Plants fasten themselves ; in order 
to their Support in creeping along ; as Ivy, etc. Lino- 
ley Sck. Bot. i. (1858) 10 The midrib [of the leaf) is length- 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round small bodies 
. .it then has the name of cirrhu, or tendril. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. 103 Tendril or Cirrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
less branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction. 

8. 2I00L A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard of some 
fishes, the feet of Cirripedes, the lateral processes 
on the aims of Srachiopotla, etc. 

1753 C11AMBBR.R Cycl. Supp., Cirrus, certain oblong and 
soft appendicuho hanging from the under jaw of fishes. 
sBrt Stark Etem. Hat. ffist. II. ia6 Tulnmcetla, body in- 
closed in a shell, with the cirri small, setaceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 147 Fishes have cirri which hang 
from their mouth. 1834 M-'M urtrie Cuvieds A nim. Kmgd. 
074 [In barnacles] the month U at the bottom and the cirri 
near the orifice. i8n Huxley /w.zIn. v.aai In some 
somites this appendage is a cirrus. 

4 . Meteor. A form of cloud, generally at a high 


elevation, presenting the appearuiee of diverging 
filaments or wisps, often resembling a cnrl or lock 
of hair or wool. Parttcnlar varieties are known as 
Cafs or Mare's Tails, See CxfiRO- 2. 

1803 b. Howard Modi/, Clauds (1865) a-i Tt may ,be 
allowable Co Introduce a Mtthodical nomencwcure, npuli- 
cable . . to the Modifications of Cloud . . Cirrus, pariulel, 
flexuous, or diverging fibre^ extensible by increase in any 
or in all directions s«9[T. Forster Res, A tmo^. Pkenom. 
iv. I 3. When the arms is seen in detached tufts, called 
Mare s Tails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind. s866 
Comk, Map, Nov. 565 llie moon, .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. 1874 HARTwio^i^a/ W. 158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

6. atirib. and in Comb., as eirrus'cloua, ^flecked 
adj. (sense 4) ; clrriiB-bB<, * the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms 
1864 R. Burton Pahome The cirrus- decked nocturnal sky. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr.^ 43 I'he cinrus clouds are . . some- 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 
Cinnia, ? obs. f. (or misprint) of Cebuhk sb. 

«6e6 Bacon Sylva | 391 Mctalls . . in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts ; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Bise, Cirrus. 
CHnoC6l6 (s^'isMfl). Path, Erron. dioo-. 
[ad. Gr. mpaoietiKti, f. mpa 6 -t enlargement of a vein 
tumour ; F. cirsocHe.l See quot. X 7 B,V 
171^ Phillifs, Cireocete, a Swelling of the Seed-vessels in 
the Scrotum. 1783 Pott Ckirurg. Wks. II. 433 The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein. i8zi Hooper Med. Diet., Circoce/e. t8Bi Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Cirsocele. .also a synonym of Varicocele. 

Oiraoid rf»‘jsoid>.o. Path. [ad. Gr. xipaoeid-^, 
ntpoMS-rjs, f. fcipout ; see -oil) ] Varix-like, varicose, 
s86o Maynb Exbos. Lex., Resembling a varix . . cirsoid. 
1878 T. Bryant Preset. Rurg, 1 . 476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel. 

Cirsotonie Burg. [{. Gr. ntpob-s 

-fro/z-or catting, f. riprsiv to cutl An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Al-o Oiraotomj 
(-|7*t6mi), extirpation of the varix {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Clrurglen, -ery, etc., if. Chihurukon, etc. 
Cifl- prefix, repr. L. cis prep. * on this Bide of \ 
apposed to trans or ultra, across, beyond ; also 
used in comb, as in cis-alptnus, cis-montdnus, 
lying on this side the Al[)s or the mountains, cis- 
rhendnus on this side the Rhine, cis-tiheris on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinued in use in med.L. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. cisalpim, F. cisalpine cismontain, 
Cisalpine, Cf8.voNTaNE- 
1 . In modem use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Ola-marlna, on this side of the sea, Ola-padMia, 
on this side the Po, Ola-rlsaiiaaa, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modem names, as Oia-andliia, on this (Tde the 
Andes ; Ola-atlantle ; OU-al^iasi ; Ola-aqua- 
torlal ; da-gugatlo ; Oia-laltluui, on this side 
the Lcitha which separates Austria and Hungary ; 
da-lusuur, on this side the moon ; Oia-ooaaaiio ; 
da-platlna ; Ola-ponttse, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1870 6 J. Orton Andes 4 Amazons 11. xxxvii. (ed. 3) 488 
All the great forests of South America are ^cisaudine. 1833 
T. Jekprkson ICrit. 11830) IV. 381 Our second [maxim 
should be], never to suffer F.urope to intermeddle with *ciN- 
Allaiuic aflairs. 1884 Jos. Pakkkr in C/tr. World 9 Oct. 
764/3 Churches cisatlantic and transatlantic. 1864 Mire 
Cornwallis in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpQSt regions ; my whole concern at present is 
the "cis-bedpost—a very narrow domain. 1887 Stevenson 
Underwoods 1. xiij. 36 ^Cis-Elysian river-shores. 1855- 6e 
Maury Phys Geoe. Sea ix. § 447 The waters of "cis-equa- 
torial seas, 18x7 Culkbrookr in Trans. Linn. Soc. XI ]. 
353 Between the *ci.s-gan2etic and trans-ganectic regions. 
18^ Gladstone Glean, iV. v. sos The *Cis-Ieitlian popu- 
lations. 187Z Daily News at Sept., Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-lcithaii provinces. 1867 77 
G. Chamrbrs a St non. 11. vL 2x4 If they are *cis-lunar 
[rays]. 1713 Bkniley /rXrr. (1836-38) _IU._38i Though 
they take the *Cisniarine critic to their aid and assist- 
ance. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19M C. ii. 34 
Points, in favour of Cwinontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
land. Pall Malt G. ax Sept. 6/x The generally ac- 

cented *ci5.occanic ideas. 1797 Burke Eeeic. Peace Wks. 
Vlll. 3x1 Is it to the *Cispaaane or to the Transpadane re- 

? ubliclu . . that we address all these pledges? x88o Lib. 
Jniv. Knrwl, (N. Y.) IV. m [Unigiuiy] belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *Cisplatine province. z86o Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Os»erlooked I. 78 The. .Metro- 
politan theatres, *cispontine and transpontine. 1864 Realm 
X June 8 Made his bow before a cispontinc audience. 1^5 
Siocqurler Handhk. Brit, /no/m 11&54) 237 BhutMcr, which 
borders the *Cis-SiitIedge provinces. 

2. tramf, to Since, subsequent to, as riJ- 

Elizabethan, cis-reformation. 

1870 Jxiwell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 3 The modem 
school, which admits no *cis*£lizabelhan authority aavc 
Milton. z66a Fuller Worthies iii. 45, 1 place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but ■Cis-reformation-man. 
Cisalpine (sisse'lpdin), a. [ad. L. cisalphtus, 
f. cis + alpin-us, f. Alpts\ 

On this side of the Alps : gen. with respect to 
Rome, i. e. south of the Alpa 

xau Udall Erasm. Apophlk, 867 b, The fated flttod 
of Rubicon distouereth the Galle cisalpine from Jtalie. 
i8zo Pnntotogia s.v.. Onr Gallic neighbours have lately 
revived the term, calling Italy . . the Cisalpine republic. 


GSBV. 




1878 FR0UDS cmar fit. 07 i 
lti 3 y, but CUalpini Caul , . 

b. sb, (//.) /The pgity ill t|M ,Caiiith of Rome, 
who accept the principles of the Gallican Synod 
of 1683, as dUtinguished horn the Ultnunontanefi* 
(Stanntoi) Eftl* 
lienee 

x886 W. T. Amherst Hist, Cath, BmemeH. tl. m Ths 
Church in Rngland was fireed fiom Cisalpinism and osgra* 
dation. 


ClAar, oi«er, obs. IT. Sfcvn, elder. 

Cisco (si'skt?), U. S, The popular name of n 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett), 
else, var. of SrsB, six. 

Oisers, Cislie, obs. f, Soiasons, Cicklt^ 
dame, Oismatio, obs. fir. SosraM, SoHitoiATTa 
Oismimtaaio (si.sni^*nt^iD), a. [ad, L. sis* 
fuontdn-us, i, cis’^mont&mts, t mont-em mountain.] 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps t 
opposed to ultramofUafie, 
iBb6 Southey FrW. Eccl. Angl . 407 Yottr..CiR«DUirlfw as 
well as Cis-iBontane system, chsi Kincblbv yeast x- 187 
Thank you . . for the compliment you pay us CismonUtne 
heretics. x86t A. B. Hope Ent ^ Cathedr. igffi C. iL 34 The 
Middle, or Traceried, style of Cismonune Europe, 
b. sb. m ClSALPINX b. 


1838 O. Brownron V. 334 Sects and parties, .«uoh as 
JanseniMts and Joraxts, cismontanes and uhramontanes. 

t Clspe'ld, ppl. a. Obs. rare"^ •. [f. cispel v., 
ad. alleged L. cispellpre, founded on cispcllam, a 
false reading cddispellam, in Plant. Am. Ul.iv, 17* 
Cooper's Thesaurus has cispello ns Latin.] 

1603 Cockfram, Cispetd, kept from entrance, 

Cissa'inpeliAW < sism mp^lain). Cbem. Also 
oiaaaxnpo’lia. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of species of CiBsam])e]os, esp. Cissampelos I\triera, 
a snnib which grows chiefly on the woody hills 
of the Antilles. Also called Pelosine (Watts). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 733 CUsamMUa has a sweetish 
bitter taste. 1877 Waits Diet. Chem, iV, 371 Cusanipeline, 

ClBsars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. (T. Sciaaoim. 

CiMOid(si'soid). In 7 oiaaoaida. [ad. 

Gr. xi(j«rofi 5 -i^ff ivy-like, f. moao-f ivy i see -oil). 
The cusp of the eixsoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of an ivy-leaf.] 

1 . A curve of the second order invented by 
Diocles. 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendicular» be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straight line he drawn 
from one extremity of the diameter to tliel of either per. 
pendicular, the locus of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a eiuoid M Dioeietf 
having its cusp at the end of thc/iiameter. In later times 
the term has been extended to curves similarly described« 
where the generating curve is not a circle. 

x6g6 tr. Hobbes* hltm. Philos. (18^91 x6. 1694 HalleV 
Method Jinding Roots 0/ Equations 111 Mise. Cur. (1706) JI. 
70 By the help of the Parabola, Cissoid, or any other Curve. 
1798 Laws ^ Triangles 1. ti in Anti-Jac^in 16 Apr.| 
For mo, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend Your WMdering 
curves. 1879 Salmon Higher Plmne Curves V. we If a 
parabola roll on an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the 
movirij^ parabola will be the cissoid. 

2. Cissoid angle. 

1751 Chamress Cycl. 0. v. Angie, Cissoid Angle . . k the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other. So 1796 Hutton Did. Math, s.v. Angle, 

Hence OlMiol’daJl a., pertaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math, Did, s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asymp- 
tote. and the curves . . of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. 

Cist (sist). Erron. oyst. [ad. L. cist-a, a. Gr. 
Kiarij box, cnest. See CBK8T, Kist. But in sense 
1, app. taken immed. from W^elsb cist in cist faen 
stone coftin : see Ktstvakk.] 

1 . Preh. Archerol. A sepulchral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 


tree-trunks ; esp. a stone-coffin formed of slabs 
placed on edge, and covered on the top by one or 
more horizontal slabs. 

1804 Archseol. (x8o6) XV. 340 These oval pits, or cists ., 
about four feet lung.. were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered w'ith the pyramid of flints 
and stones 1848 Lyti on Harold 11. ii. In various cysts and 
crypts. X85X D. Wii.»oN Preh. Ann. (1863) 1 . iii. 80 A small 
chamljer or cUt of undressed stones. 1861 Sat. A’m 7 Sept. 
953 A cist w'BLM found, not at the base, but nearly at the top 
of the tumulus, 
b. trans/, 

a 1830 Crarbe Posth. Tales x. The healing spring That 
soon Its rocky cist forsakes. 

2 . Or. Antiq. A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 
mystic fet^tivals. 

1847 Craig Diet., Cist, Cvst .. was originally of wicker, 
work ; and when afterwards^ made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material, 
[1630 Leitch MOUeEs Aitc, Art 437 Demeier has .. the 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her right hand.] 

3 . alt rib. as cisUum. 


i8Si Wilmn Preh. Ann. (1863)!. 11. v. 418 Large dsl 
urns arc Invariably found inverted with the burned bonea 
gathered into a heap below them. 



CISTACEOtrS. 
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Gift, oh®, f. Ct«t bladder, confuted with prec. 
Ciflta 0601 UI a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 

Cistdcea, f, Cist-um + -AOBOua.] Of or pertoin- 
ing to ihe (^eniis Ctsfus or Rock Rose and its con* 
gtners, of the N. O. CistaceK, 

Cistal isi st&l), 0. Bot. [f. Cibtus<»'*al 1 .] Re* 
lated to or typified by Cisius, 

l^iNOLttV KiHjpi.t Cittacfm^ Rock Cistal 
Endogens. i866 Treat. Bot,.Ci*tacemt a natural order., 
characteriring Lindley's cUui alliance, 
ciflted (si'st^d), a. [f, C 18 T f *£ 0 .] Contain- 
injr a cist or cists. 

i886 J. Anorrsom in Athenanm ai Aug. 344/1 The circle 
b associated with a cisted cairn. 

CiBted, var. of Cy8Tjci>. 

Cistercian (sistd'jjian), a. and sh. [ad. I., type 
Cistercidnus, in F. Cistercien, f. Cistercium^ now 
Ctteaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.] 

1 . adj. Of or belonging to the monastic order 
found^ at Cistercium or Ctteaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme. 

I'he order was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
patronage of St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaua in xsoo) it ac- 
quired the name of Brrmahdinb. 

i6oe Brrnard dr Brito Chronical! of the Cistercian 

Order, [/r 16x9 Danirl Ce//. Hist. Kng. Ii6a6) 104 The 

" ■ I Monkes 


King required . . all the Wooll tliiit yeare of the 
Cisteaux.] 1^7- PHicurs, CiKtercian monks. i8a8 Scott 
F M, Perth i. The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 3x3/1 The third abbot of Clteaux was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman . . who may be regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2 . sb. A monk of this order. 

1616 Bullokar, Cistercians. 1876 Short Hist, 

IL 91 Noble and churl welcomed the austere Cistercians. 

C^Btarn (si'-tiin). Forms: a, 4-7 oyatarna, 
olaterna, oaatern.a, 5-6 oaatran, 6 oeatarna, 
6-7 oaatron. 4- oiatam; 4 ayatarne, aia- 
tame, 4-7 aaatarne, 5 ayatarn, 6 aaatron, aaa* 
tarne, aeatourna, aeatum. [a. OK. nsUnu 
(mod. citerfte^ cf. Sp. and It. citertia^ Pr. cistenta) 
!— L. cUtema a subterraneous reservoir, cistern, 
deriv. of cuta box, basket, etc. : cf. t'a^erna.] 

1 . An artificial reservoir for the storage of water; 
esp. a water-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
w^nce the taps in various parts of it are sup- 
plied. 

a xipo Cursor M 8ao6 pe king abute pam was ful gem, 
And putt pam Iwandes] in*til a cistern. 138a Wyclir iitti, 
zxxvii. 33 Throw 3« him into the olde sisteme, that is in 
wildernes, >387 Trrvisa Higden < Rolls) 1. in No welle 
b wi)> inne Jerusalem, but watres i gadred, and i-kept in 
cbternes. 1387 K. £, Wills (x88a» e pe sesterne pat loiigep 
to the ituys. 1481-90 Howard Homeh. Bks. (X84X) 353 
Paied to a carpenter for mendynge of a system iij./f. 15. . 
Will in Ri^on Ch, Acts 135 Oon sestron of leed. s$7i 
Diggbs Paniom.{x^i) si If your Sestourne or place be not 
to be scene at the Spring head. 1600 Fairfax Tasso iii. 
Ivi, The towne is stord of troupes and cestrens, made To 
keepe fresh water. 1611 Bisunjer. ii. n Broken cistemes. 

Hqwbll Left. x. 13 They have Cestems to receive 
the Rain water. 1796 7 tr Keysler's Trav. (1760' IV. ap6 
On the top of it is a cistern.. and from this reservoir the 
water is distributed all over the house. x8i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc.tfAril. 46 The consumption of lead for., 
cisterns . . is very extensive. 

2 . Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor, t a. A vessel for washing in, a laver. Obs, 

1597 Hooker Eccl. PoL v. Ixv, § 16 Braxen Images which 
Salomon made to beare vp the Cesierne of the Temple. 
<744 Ahmstrono Art Preserv. Health, q'he gelid cistern. 
17^-7 tr. Keyslet^s 7 'mT/. (17601 1. 406 BeautimI cisterns of 
black and red marble with cocks for washing iu. 

tb. A large vessel or basin, often richly orna- 
mented, used at the dinner-table. Obs. 

(Dr. Mynors Bright, in note to quot. T667, * a cistern 

was formerly part of the furniture of a well-appointed 
dining-room : the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during ihe meal But evidence of its purple is wanting.) 

1867 Pbpys Diary 7 Sept., I to see the price of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very pretty, and they demand 
(fiox Cl for One. 1698 Luttrhi.!. Bnef Rel. (1857) 1 1 1 . 563 
A silver cysteroi worth above Cl^\ belonging to the prin- 
Cfsse of Denmark, is stole from Berkley house. 17x6 Lady 
M. W. Montaoub Lett, Lad^ Rich iS Aug., I should also 
see converted into silver a great St. Christopher, 
hich I imagine would look very well in a cistern. x8^ 
Chr, World xo June 458/1 What it called a * cistern' of 
Palissy fetched 1,050 guineas. 

O. A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

s8x< Nichols Leicesiersk, I. rr. xa8 An oval cistern of 
punch containing 50 gallons, a Mdgg Macaulay Hist, Ene, 
xxi. (I...), A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 
lons of punch was emptied to nis Majesty’s health. 

8 . Applied to a pond, or a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

m 6 o 6 Shakb. Ant. 4 C 7 . 11. v. 95 So hatfe my Egypt were 
submerg'd and made A cesteme for scal'd Snakes. x66a 
Stilunopl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iv. 1 6 Cisterns supposed to be 
in the earth, especially in mountains, which may keep a 
stream continually running. t7X7 Herkblev Tonr Italy 
•9 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a jrreat 
subterraneous grotto, runs into a cistern without ever filling 
it X796 H. JHunter tr. St, Pierrds Stud, Hat, (1799) L 
S04 L^es . . are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water, 
Laronbr Handdtk. Nat, Phil. Hydrost. 37 The cfaannM 
from which the subterranean cistern has been supplied. 


4 . Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
formerly esp. to the fourth ventricle of the orain. 

x6i8 Crooxb Body 0/ Man 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisteme, yea.. the fourth ventricle. 1675 Grew 
Anat, Plants iii. 11. L 1 15 The Bladders of the Parenchyma 
being, .so many Cisterns of Liquor. x88b Syd. Soc, Lex.^ 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum ^chyii. Lympha.U 
cistern, .the lymph sacs of the Amphibia. 

5 . a. simply/^. 

Harrison kngl^d 11. ¥.(1877) 1. 133 Euene vocation 
striveth with other which of them should have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir owne cesteme. xfioa Shaks. 
Mach, IV. ill. 63 The Cesteme of my Lust. x6ea Pbacham 
Compi, Gent. iv. (1634) 33 She t^at filleth the Cisteme 
ofhui lavish expense, at the Vniveniitie, or Iniies of Court. 
X713 Bbveridcb Priv. Th, 1. (1730) 3a A continued stream 
of Corruption . .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. i8sa 
Hazlitt Men 4 Mann, Ser. 11. viii. (1869) 167 Our univer- 
sities are, in a great measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge, 
b. poetical extensions. 

X594 Greene SeUiHus\l\i%, 1B81-3 XIV. 3^7 How can Ag 
weepe?. . Wanting the watry cesternes of his eyes? a x6a5 
Fletcher Two Noble Kinsm. v. i, Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm’d with the blood of men. 1633 Purple 

Isl. VI. xliv, Neptune’s cestern sucks m tribute tides. 174a 
Young A 7 . 7 A.v. 523 Our fun'ral tears from diflTrent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns in the soul, .they flow. 

6. lechn. in various senses, as in Mailing, the 
water- tank in which grain is soaked ; in barometers, 
etc., the mercury-enp ; in steam-engines (sec quot. 
1849-50) ; in Mining, a tank in the mine-shaft into 
which a pump delivers water for another pump to 
raise; etc. 

iToa Royal Proclm, B Mar. in Lend, Gas. No 3700/4 
Every Cistern, .or other Vessel, .made use of for the Wet- 
ting or Steeping of Corn. 1706 Phillips. Cistern . . Among 
Confectioners, a portable ItiNtmment in form of a i ox, into ■ 
which Jellies, Creams, etc. are put in order to be Iced. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Pendant Barometer .. hM no ve.ssel or 
cistern. 18^90 Weai.r Diet. Terms, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contain.^ the injection water. x86o Adm. Fnz-Rovin 
Mere. Mar. Mag. VI 1 . 358 The cistern of a barometer. 

7 . attrib. and in Comb., as cisUrndtollom, -cock, 
'filter, -water, -well, -wheel, etc.; oiatern-baro- 
metar, a barometer whose lube is immersed in a 
cup of mercury; oiatarn-pump (see quot.) ; ola- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stones extend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

X966 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furptiture, Lincolnsh, (xB66) 
113 Altar stones .. turned . . to a *cestron bottom. 1^4 
Knight Diet. Meek., *CisterH’Pump, a small pump . . for 
pumping water from the moderate depth of a cistern. 178s 
CowPER Ilo/e too, Ah»ck . . That tread the circuit of the 
^cistern wheel. X776 G. Semple Building tn Water 156 
Two Conduits.. built with well chisseled Stone, in staunch 
•Cistern Work. 

Cintenir Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] Irani. 
To enclose in, or fit vith, a ci.stem. Also fig. 

x^ Fleming Cant. Holinshed 111 . 354/1 The conducting 
of rnames water, cesteming the same in lead, etc. xspi 
Stow Surv, xxx. (16031 367 The great conduit of sweete 
water, .castellated with stone and cestemed in leade. x88x 
Rossetti Ballads 4 Sonn. 223 Cistemed in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains, 
t CistOTnal, a. In example erroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns. 

X697 Tomlinson Renou^s Disp, 318 Water . . is either fon- 
tane. .or pluvial and cysteraial. 

t Ci'starnesse. [a doubtful form.] A cistern. 
a xajo Cen, 4 Ex, X960 Dan ruben cam older a-gen, to 
8at cUternesse he ran to sen. 

Cistio (si stik), a. rare. [f. Cist 4 -lo.] Of the 
nature of a cist. 

1866 Huxley Prch, Rem. Caithn. 137 These cistic tombs 
. .are most likely subsequent, .to the Urge kistvaeu. 

Cistier. ?-Cithek, Cithaka. 

a 1603 Jas. I Chorus Fenetus in Fare's S. P., With viols, 
gitteme, cistiers als, And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistir, obs. f. Sistkr. 

CistoUth, erroneous spelling of Cyhtolith. 
CSistome (si'sttmm). Bol. jad. mod.L. cistoma, 
incorrectly for eistostoma, f. Gr. «iVn; 4 <rru^ 
moutii.] A prolongation of the cuticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal cleft. 

X83S Linolbv Introd. Bot, (xBsSf 1 . 147 Gasparrini states 
that Dpneath the gtomates of the stem of certain Indian 
Thistles, .there is situated a vesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome, 1870 Bentley Bot. 49. 

Clstrum, obs. f. Sistbuk. 

Cifltnla (Bi‘stiin&). [a. L. cistula dim. of cisla 
box, basket.] 

1 1 . g^n. A little cist. Obs. 

Phil. Trans. XXI. 61 The Egjgs of tome Fish, which 
produces or breeds them in a little CistuU or Bag, 

2 . in Catoptrics (see quot). 

1791 Chambers Cycl., Catoptric Cistula, a machine, or ap- 
paratus, whereby little bodia are represented extremely 
large ; and near ones extremely wide . . by means of mir- 
rours, disposed, .in the concavity of a kind of chest. 

8« Bot. The small cup-shaped conceptacle of 
certain lichens, {fiyd. Soc. Lex.) 

Civtns (si’stiU). Bol. Also 7 alatls. [mod L. 
dstus (la Pliny cisthoi\ a. Gr. aierrot, leiaBos a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cUtus.] A genus of hand- 
some shrubs (N.O. Cisfacem) known as Rock-Rose 
and Gum' Cist ns, with large spotted red or white 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion. Ladanum or Labdetnum is an 
exudation ft om the leaves and branches of several 
species, esp, Cisius creticus and C. ladaniferus. 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belong to a closely allied 
genus, Heltanthomum, sometimes included under Listus, 
XSSI Turner Herbal \, Xvb, 1 hauenot heard as yet any 
en^Iyshe name for ci‘>tu3, but . . it may be called cystbushe 
or cists sage, idea Pbacham Gentl. Exerc. i. xiL (1631) 40 
Vpqn the mount Ida . .you shall see . . Figtrees, Ceaars, 
Sutis. xSxa Southey Roderick v. The crackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1817 
T. Hamilton Cyril ThmrntonKi^^i^jBx The whole country 
seemed covered with gum cistus. 1873 Hayne in Land of 
Moab 3M Here and there a gorgeous tulip was in flower, and 
two rock cistiises. 

b. allrib. and in Comb., as cislusfioit*er, -skruhp 
etc. ; oiatU8-rape, a Cytinaceous parasite on the 
roots of some species of Cistus (Lindley), 

1814 Southey Roderick xi, Cistus shrubs . . exhaled at 
noon Their fine balsamic odour. i86a H. M armvat Year in. 
Sweden II. 363 A breezy moor yellow with cistus flowers. 

Cistvaen : see Kistvaen. 

Ut (sit)- nrch. Also 7-8 citt. Short for 
citizen ; usually applied, more or less contemptu- 
ously, to a townsman or * cockney ’ as distinguished 
from a countryman, or to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman ; Johnson 
says ^ A pert low townsman ; a urugmatical trader 
a X644 Cleveland Rupertismus (X659), Le^ Isaac (i. e, I.d. 
Mayor Pennington] and his CittM flay oflT the plate That 
tips their antlers for the Calf of State. 1674 Marvell Bal- 
O ye addle-brain'd citsl 1735 Botk Donne* s Sat. iv. 
X44 Why I'ampikes rose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1771 Johnson Tk. 
talkl. Isl. Wks. X. 63 The cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. XB4X Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. liv. 1B5, 

1 intend to, .send it to New York for the cits to read. xBBi 
Be-sant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. viu, The low hills of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hornsey, the paradise of cits. 

D. Used as feminine: (but cl. CiTKhS.) 

X706 Estcourt Fair Examp. i. i. 9 Mrs. Whims. Poor 
ignorant Citts, that never knew what the Fashions were in 
our Lives. X79X Johnson Rambler^o. 1x6 P 10 The country 
ladies despised her as a cit. 

O. ? Citizenship, citizen character. 

0x745 Swift Wks. (1841) 11 . 56 The knighthood of an 
alderman bpoiU his cit. 

d. Comb., as cit-like, cildookrng, adj. 
a 1763 Shenstonb CEcon. 1 The world, the cit-Uke world 
Bids thee beware. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blanc’s Hist. 
Ten I, 500 Their cit-like importance. x&aB Blackw. 
Mae. XX 111 . 364 Decent cil-looking elderly gentlemen. 

Citable (^sdit&b’l), a. [f. Cite z;. -able.] 

That can be cited. 


x8ao Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. ^3 What a valuable and 
citable paragraph.^ 1887 Ch. Times la Aug. 644/3 One 
piece of evidence. .U reauily citable. 

Citadel (si'iad^l). Forms: 6-7 oltadella, 
oitadeU, 7 oittadell, oitadle, 7-8 oittadel, 7- 
citadel, [a. F. ciladelle, ad. It. cittadclla, dim. 
of cittd, cittade city:— L. cJvitdt-em. Lit. little 
city : i. e. the smaller or inner fortified city, usually 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself.] 

1 . The fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. uxpdiroAir and L. arx.) 

a X586 Sidney (J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 
the nests of tyranny. 1598 Florio, Citndella. a citadell, 
caaell, or spacious fort built not onely to defend the citie, 
but alw to keepe the same in awe and subiection. x6ch 
Shaks. 0 th. 11. 1. 393 Meete me by and by at the Cittadell. 
i6ax Burton Anat. Mel, I'o Rdr. 57^ In every go built city, 
1 will have, a citadella to command it. 1697 Potter H/17. 
Greece (1715) 1 . ii. 7 This was the Arropol.s or Cittadel. 
X790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. 313 Which ships .. came 
to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel of Fort 
Royal. X895 Kingsley Heroes 11. six Theseus, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land. 

2 . gen. A strong iortress, a stronghold. 

1798 Southey LyrTc Poems, Sp. Armada, Each like some 
moving citadel, On through tlic waves they sail sublime. 
X839 Ihirlwall Greece I. 363 collect all the remaining 
strength of M es&cnia in a mountain citadel. 1^7 Kinolakb 
Crimea III. i. 93 Advancing to attack a field (jitadeL 

b. transf, and fig. 

xtdei Milton P. L. i. 773 As Bees . .on the smoothed Plank, 
The suburb of thir Straw-built Cittadel. 1774 Burke A mer. 
Tax, Wks. 11 . (R), In the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Ule of Man. i8a6 Scott Woodst. 
L Within these citadels of superstition, wlhjfi Mrs. Stows 
Dred II, xiii. Life now seemed to have retreated to the 
citadel of tlie brain. 

8. The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an Ironclad ship of war. Hence C itadet 
deck, applied in some merchant steamers to the 
‘ hurricane ' or ‘ promeq^de ' deck. 

^ 1884 Pall Mall Gat. ssOct. zi/z Above the dining saloon 
is the social or music room, situated on the citadel deck. 

tCi*tadeli2e, v. Obs. rare^K [f. prec. +-ize.] 
Irans. To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 

0s6a8 F. Grbvillb Sidney (1653) zxi To citadelize the 
long oppressed Netherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bonda^. 

t Cital (soi tW). Obs. rare, [f. Cite v. 4 -al *.] 
1 . Law. Citing, citation, summons. 

1760 Life a Adv, 4/C0/ 41 It was carried regularly through 
the forms of citai 
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2. (Johnmn layi * reproof, impeMhiBent ’ ; 
Scfamidt ‘ mention * : cf. Citatiok a, CiTte 5.) 

tM6 Shau. I A/oa. /K, v. ii. Ci Ha nuda a bloahi^ dtall 
of hiniielfe» And chid hb Trewant youth, 
t Citate. V. Sc. Obs. Pa. t and pple. oitata 
[f. cUat- ppLitem of citdre to cite.] «rCiTB i. 

1440’! Kirkvudhr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. (18^5) 31 The 
said presee. .dtatct the eaid Dalskearthe, comnu^oner for 
Troqueer. Ibid. 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
com^ir befoire the Committie. 

Citation (soit^ijdn). Forms: 3 eitaoion, 4 
-oioun, 5 -tiouxiy oytaoyon, -ion, (6 aoitatlon, 
oytaoon), 6- citation, [a. F. citationt ada L. 
(itaii5n~em n. of action f. citdrc to cite.] 

1 . Law. A citing or summoning to a court of 
justice, a summons ; * applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court* (Tomlins Law Diet.), 
sap7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9718 he ei^teke was, )»at in he londe 
citacion non nere poru bulie of pe pope of rome. 1387 
Tsrvira Higden (Rolls) IV. 283 For be citacioun of Cesar 
wente he to Rome, Caxton thron. Rng. iv. (1520) 

e7b/a He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the eni- 
peroure. 1332 Act 93 Hen. VI I c. 9. 8 6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop, .shall aske demand take or recdlue of any of 
the Kii^s Rubiects any Sum or Sums of money for the seale 
of any Ctation. 1660 R. Cokc Potvgr 4r Subj. 917 All sum- 
mons, citations, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit, II. xi. 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence by 
citation of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Ox/ 73 John Cotlys- 
fora . . sent a cytacon to . . Flemyne. 1393 N ashb Pour Lett. 
Cot/uK 17, 1 sawe him make an Apparnter . . eate his Cita- 
tion, waxe and all. 1601 F. Godwin B/s, 0/ Eng. 90 This 
citation they fixed vpon the hiehcrosseac Canterbury. s8aB 
Scott F. m. Perth xxxiii, fThcy] left citations for father 
and daughter to appear before the Court of Commission. 

o. gen. A summons. 

s6aa Fletciibr Sp. Curate v. ii, Do you hear that passing- 
bell? Lop. A strong citation ! bless me I 
t2. Enumeration, recital, mention. Obs. rare 
s666 G. Harvey Morb. Angt. xxviii. (1672) 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifferently may produce 
that malady in any other Countrey. 

3 . The action of citing or quoting any words or 
written pas^'age, quotation ; in Lmw^ a reference to 
decided cases or books of authority. 

1631 Baxter In/. Bapt. 948 A vain citation of a passage 
out of my Book of Rest. 1663 Charleton Chorea Gigant. 
99 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 178a 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . Pref. 13 The citation of author- 
ities.^ 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotuola 1. xii, Impudent falsities of 
citation. 

4 . concr. A passage cited, a quotation. 

1348 UDALL,e(c, Erasm. Par. Mati.x. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng. sdpa Bentley Boyle Led. ii. ^1 Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm their discourses 
by citations out of poets. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 9) 1 . 1 19 
Virtue . . cannot be taught by rfietorical discourses or citations 
from the poets. 1883 Gi.adstonk in Times 9 J un«, The noble 
lord has given us citations of wliat purported to be tele- 
grams. 

CitatiT6 (soi tfitiv), a. rare. [f. L. citdre (see 
CiTK) + -ATIVE.] -ClTATORY. 

mM G. S. Faber Di/Uculties Romanism (1853) 326 Cita- 
tive integrity. 

II Citator (sait^> t3i\ [agent-sb. on L. type f. 
citdre^ to cite.] One who cites. (In mod. Diets.) 
tCitatO'naly a. Obs. rartf—'. [f. as next + 
-alI; cf. med.L. ri/d/JrfJ/-ff.] —next. 

1589 Gardiner 'To H'o/s.'y in State Papers Hen. P///, 

IV. 2650 (modernized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 
lieu of the letters citatorial. 

Citatory (S9i*tiit9ri), a. [ad. L. eitdtdri usy f. 
(itdtdr^em, I. citdre to cite.] 

1 . Having the faculty of citing or summoning ; 
concerned with citation ; esp. in Letters citatory. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 14 The Archbishop . . 
caused his letters citatorie to be set vpon the gates of the 
Cathedrall Church of Rochester. 167a Life 4 Death /, 
Arminius 4 S. Episcopius 11. 14 Injoyned by the Deputies 
of the StateN-Gener.'il in their Citatory laetters. 17^ Av- 
LiFFE Parerg 176 Letters Citatory. Southey Bk, 0/ 

Ch, (1841) 915 Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Cathedral. 

2 . Addicted to quotation, nonce-use. 

1819 Monthly Rev. LXXXIX. 357 His style is elegant, 
though citatory. 

Cita (sdit), V. Also 5>7 oyta, 7 aoite. [a. F. 

ad. L. citdre to move, excite, summon, fre- 
quentative off/Jrg, ctre to set in motion, call.] 

1. To summon ofHcially to appear in court of 
law, whether as principal or witness. Properly 
confined in England to eccles. law. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, Euery persone whiche is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully betor his juge ordinarye. 1383 Ba- 
bington Commandm, ii. (2637) 93 An Heretike he is, a 
Run-away from the Church, cite him and summon him. 
s6s6 R. CfROWLEv] Timed iVhist vl 9537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
■hall not cite thee. 1847 Ciarbndon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 79 
Persons of Honour and great Quality, .were tvtxy day cited 
into the High Commission Court. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Demeretots x. it s Ladies have been frequently cited to an- 
swer the cora^inta of slaves. 1876 Green Short Hist. 

V. 1 (1889) 917 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 
before his court at Paris. 


b./f. 

1374 tr. Mesrloresfs Apocalips 9 Paule citetb God, and 


Christ and the Anjeells teghher for edtneRses. sdti Csooaa 
Bmiyt/Mmn 9175 Whose ai^mtnte we will here sate before 
the tnbu&all C4 Reason, dbiM’B Sbasa Athan. 111. v. e^e 
After appealing to Christ. . citing witnesses. 

2 . gen. To summon, call ; arouse, excite, 

1334 Lo. Bebnbm Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xxv. iR.). In- 
continent we are cyted to hir subtyll tnuailcs of re- 
pentaunce. 1993 Shaks. 3 Hess. VI, 11. i. 34, I thinke k 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. syiS Psion Solomon 1. 30 
This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 Shenstonb 
yndiSH, Hercules S07 Wake the gay Loves and cite the 
young Desires. 1843-6 De Quincbv SheHey Wks. VL 24 
In a storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

8 . To (mote (a passage, book, or author) ; gen. 
with impIica<ion of adducing as an authority. 

Jov^Apol. TistdaUi Ash.) it As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of l^cere vpon that tame verse takech Judicium. 1376 
Fleming Panoplie A/. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Euripides. Sh\kb. Merck. V. 1, iii, 99 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. 1611 Bible 
TransL Pi^. 3 Wee omit lo cite to tne same effect S. 
Cyrill. 1708 Pope Dusu. i. x sm/s, I cite the whole three 
verses. s8^ Emerson Aug. Traits^ Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
X05, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and phrases of edge not to be matched in the nineteenth. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cotsq. 1. App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement. 

4 . To bring forward an instance, to adduce or 
alWe (anything) by way of example, proof, etc. 

2603 Grhbier Counsel 3 It cites some remarkable Struc- 
tures. 1736 C. Lucas Ess, IVaters I. 40 .Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. 1804 Abkrneihy Surg. Obs. 91a To 
cite those instances only which have come within my own 
knowledge. 2868 Peard IVater^Farm. i. 9 China . . often 
cited as nn example of national fwrmanence. 2874 Helfb 
Soc. Press, iii. 59 As a proof of this 1 may cite such a town 
as New York. 

b. spec, in Law. To adduce a.s precedent. 

1788 J. Powell Deznses W. 925 I.ord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cohcb cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents. 1883 Sir W. V. 
Field in Laim Times Reports LI 1 . 659/9 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton r/. Donner. 

6 . To call to mind ; make mention of or refer- 
ence to ; refer to as so and .«o. f Also cite up. 

1388 SiiAKS. Tit. A.v. iii. 118 Me thinkes I do digresse too 
much, Cyting my worthlesse praise. 1392 — Two Gent. iv. 
i. 53 We cite our faults, That they may hold excus’d our 
lawiesae Hues. 1394 — Rick ///, 1. iv. 24 We cited vp a 
thousand heauy tunes . . That had befalne vs. iBao W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 190 Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. 2873 
Act 16 4 37 Vic. c. 85. 1 1 This Act may be cited as the 
Mercnant Shipping Act, 1873. 

t b. To bespeak, to evidence. Obs. 

stei Shake. Airs IVelti. iii. 916 Your iclfe, Whose aged 
honor cites a vertuous youth. 

Cite, -ee, -eoeyn, obs. ff. City, Citizen. 
Cited (wi t^d),///. a. [f. Cite v . -kd.’] a. 
Summoned, bidden, b. Roused, excited, o. 
Quoted, adduced. 

133B Huloet, Cited, summoned, or called, citatus. 1576 
Fleming Panojplte Ep. 910 The above cited circumstaunccs. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Jvarres Lowe Countries 1. 45 Neuerthc- 
lesse the cited . . is sent backe home to his house. 162a 
J. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 6 The ^ verse of the cited 
chapter, xb/bj Milton P. L. hi. 397 The^ cited dead Of all 
past Ages, s^ Locke Govt. 1. xi. 1 19 His wordt^ are in the 
torecited place. 1786 Gay Fables 1. xxvi. 26 On cither hand 
The cited dogs confronting stand. 

Citae (s^it/')* cited : 

correlative to ciler. In mod. Diets. 

Citar (Bsi’t'ij). [f. aa prec. + -ER ^ ] 

1 . One who summons to a court of law. 

1392 Percyvall sp. Dict.^ Empiasador, a summoner, a 
citcr. 1733 in Johnson. 

2 . One who quotes, adduces, refers to. 

axv3B Attekbury (!.', 1 must desire the citer hencefor- 
waro to inform us of iits editions too. 1867 A. J. Ellis E, 
E. Pronunc. 1. i. 25 Contemporary longui^es are cited. 
But here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 

Citerior (sitl^Tiw^, a. rare. [L. citericr^ corn- 
par. of citer on this side.] On this side, hither, 
(The opposite of ulterior.) 

2838 Southey Hist. Penins. H'ar III. 278 That province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain [Hispanta 
Citerior], 

Gitern(e, obs. f. Cithern. 

Cit«M. [f- C'* + -*a® ] 

1 . A female cit. 

1683 Dhyden Albion 4 Alb. Prol. 43 Cits and Citesoes, 
raise a Joyful striun. 

t 2 . A citizeness. 'Used in America during the 
first years of the French Revolution as a transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title citoyenne* (Bart- 
lett). 

tCiteyan. Sc, Obs. Also 6 oieteyan. [If 
gennbe, a. OF. citeyain, citeyen. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y consonant, and s were written alike, and 
In 16th c. Sc. both printed s. It is therefore possible that, 
in the Scotch examples, xwas really meant, and not 3^=7' as 
some modem editors have assumed. 

Several examples of cito^n^ citryen appear In recent edd. 
of ME. works, but there is reason to believe that in every 
case the 3 ought to have been printed b, as the letter really 
intended by Uie scribe.] 

£-2483 WvNTOUH Cron. viii. xxix, ax Cytezane he Was of 
Saynct Andrewys Cytb. 1393 Bei.lendrn LityitSaQ) 
96 He gaiff occasioun to the cieteyanis (MS. letter 3, as in 


pmc. and foUowtng] thairpr to (ache mit of the twii. ejii 
— CroM. Seed. 30b, The dloEanb of ToruAnt in Flandeiii, 

rs|9o WUf. Fabetsso 3890 Cibaws P- cUeMwJ. 
erah Chaucem Booth. 1. iv. ya Cttiwidt lo.r. dteMnes). 


— .^,A>iiM<9^BodkyMS. Cytisoynfi 
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in Eng. Giide (1870)83 CiteMnia mupm goAkxemdorot^ 
(Ashm. MS.) Gtileiuit/T^AO MS, citeByiMj. 

11 Oitham (Mfiri). fL. tUharo. Gr. 

Musical instruments ore Bubject to great a|t«ra«on of 
stmeture and shape, in process of tunc, and m different 
countries. Some of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one cou ntry, some to another. Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the same originu, come at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Sometimes, also, one or more deiivativo 
types, distinguished by diminutive or augmentative names, 
are used in the same country. When, as often happens, any 
of thuse national or local forms of the instrument become ful»- 
sequeiuly known and introduced in another country, th^ 
usually take their local name with them. Hence, the 
modern lauguages often use two or three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as many instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the original 
type. Thus cither^ cithern or citterUf citole^gi^tem, gUstesOt 
Aitker^ are all found in English as names of extant or obso» 
lete instruments developed from the cithara.) 

An ancient musical instrument of triangular shape 
with from seven to eleven strings, not unlikfi the 
lyre or phonninx. 

412789 Burney Hist. Mus. 'ed. e< I ix. 157 The recitation 
of tragedy among the Greeks, .accompanied by the Cithara. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii i. i, While yet the cithara sounds. 

Citharist I,8i')>&rist). [ad. L. citharisia^ a. Gr. 
/ctbaptar^t. f. tetSapa.'] A player on the cithara. 

1396 Dalrvmplb tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 111. 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, called his cythariste. 1773 R. Chandler Tray. 
Asia Minor 11825) 1. 949 That thirty boys of good family 
be chosen to go daily in procession . . with the citharist and 
herald, to sing a hymn. 

Olthafi'gtio a. [ad. Gr. mbapiart/t-vt]. of or per« 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Diets. 

tCi-thariie, v. Obs. rvinr-**. [ad. L. citkari* 
zdre, a. Gr. itibapi^tiv, f. mOdpa : cf. F. citkariser,'] 

2603 CoCKRRAM, Citharizst to play on the Harpe. tfijs 
in Blount. 1699 in CoLsa 

Cltharne, -ern, -(6)1*011, obs. IT. Cithern. 

CitharesdiO (si))&rr*dik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
ki$apiplkie- 6 i, {. niBap^bbt citharist, f. ttiBdpa 4 
doibut bard.] Pertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

1760 Stilbb Ahc. Ch, Mus. in Phil. Tresns. LI. 733 
There were also dtharaedte nomi. 1833 Hickib tr. Arts* 
toph. (2879) II. 600 Another set of songs made up of his 
citharoeaic nomes. 

Oithe, obs. form of Kith. 

Cithar (si'Jiai). Also 7 oyther, 9 oithar. [Cf. 
F. cithare (14th c.), also mod.Ger. cither^ either^ 
ad. L. cithara : see above.] 

An anglicized form of Cithara, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
tions, the Cithern, Zither, etc 

1606 Bryskbtt Civ. Life 146 When Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cyther, they banished him 
out of the citic. 2873 B. 'rAVLoa Faust 1. xix. 272 The 
Cither’s smashed 1 For nothing more 'tis fitting. i88e in 
Grove Did. Mus. I. 359 The cither during the 26th & xjlh 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour. .The differ- 
ence between a cither and a lute is that the cither has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgut strings to be touched with the fingers. 

b. atlrib.^ as in cither-tla/er. 

1839 Thirlwall Greece VL Hl 303 A cithar-player named 
Aristonicus. 

Cither, obs. form of Cider. 

Cithern^ oittam (si jiajn, si*taxn>. arch. 
Forms: 6 oittam, oitem, olthron, oythren, 
citharne, oitheron, oitheme, 6-7 oittame, 
07tern(e, 7 oittren, -on, citron, oytarln, oyt- 
tem, citeme, oitheran, oitthem, oythron, 


oithren, 6-9 olttem, 7 9 oithem. [App. of 1 6th c. 
Eng. formation (no corresponding form occurring 
in other langs.) and f. L. cithara^ or some form of 
that word. The name F guiteme^ had long 

been in use, and it is possible that the name cittern 
was modelled upon it, tu indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancient cithara!] 

1 . An instrument of the guitar kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill ; 
much used in i6-i7th c. 

Commonly kept in barbers* shops for the use of the cus- 
tomers. It had often a grotesquely-carved head ; cf. 9. 

I'he Tyrolese form of the instrument, which has also come 
into fashion in England of late years, is commonly distin- 
guished as the ZiTMEA. 

2366 Gascoionb Jocasta in Four O, PI. (1848) 133 Noyse 
of violles, Cythren, Dandiirion. 1367 Turbebv. Epit. 
Maister Edwards Poems 149 Now lay your chearfuU 
Cithrons downe and to lamenting falL 1373 Laneham Lett, 
(1871) 59 Noow with my Cittern, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz. 2377 Harrison England 11. xv. 
(1877' I. 972 The yoongest tort [of ladies]. .appTie their lutes, 
citharnes, and all kino of musike. 1391 Florio ondFruUet 
199 He pUies also upon the cittam. luS Sylvester Du 
B art as 11. ii. Columnes 70a Citrons, viols, comets, flutes. 
1^ T. Wright Peus. v. | 9. 159 Saul being potsetsed .. 
with the deuil, David played vpon his Citheran, sfiit 
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BinLE I Afaec. Iir. <4 Dedicated with «ong;ii, and citthems, 
and harpes. i6s6 Bacon Sy/jm $ 146 (1677) An Irish 
Harp . . muketh a more resoundinjr Sound, than a Ban> 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
■tringa. 16^ Hrrrick Hit Tickling the 

citterne with hia quill. 1666 Playpord Mhs. DHi^Hi 
Cithr«n t The cithren is strung with eight Wyre atringa, 
which are divided into four course, two in a course. 1M3 
Tmvom Uaj' /0 HttUtk 657 Cjrterns and Citterns .. being 
well managed . . yield pleasant soft efiTeminate Harmonica 
lyiS-eo Pops //iW xvin. 574 [Dancing] to the .. citterns 
silver sound. 1830 Jamho UamUy xii, A dithrcn or man* 
dulin. Ibid. A citharn. SwiNBURNB Poemt 4 r Ball^ 

Ball. Lift 11 She held a little cithern by the atrinca s866 
Engel pfat. Mut. viii. 284 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern. i8;^x Rossetti 
Ptffirts, Bltsttd Damottl xxi, Angels . . shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 

2 . Comb.y as €Uhem-strin^\ f olttem - head, 
used as a term of contempt, with reference to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern ; hence f cit- 
tern-headed a. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. V ii. 614 Ptd. I will not be put out 
of countenance. Btr. Uecautte thou hast no face. Ped. 
What is this B<d. A Citterne head. 1599 Massing kr, etc. 
Old Law IV. i, The heads of your instruments differ ; yours 
are hogsheads, theirs cittern and gitteni-heads. Bail. 
All wooden iieads. ai^aa Fletcher Lwds Cure ii. ii. 
You Cittern-head. 1638 c oao Fanciet 1. ii, Thou'rt . . a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cit)iole, var. of Citolf, Ohs. 
t Cithyae. Obs. [ad. L. cyti 5 us!\ Some kind 
of clover. 

i6ao Brinsley Vir^l^V^ Kinc, full fed with Cithyse. 
Oitioiam: seeCiiycjHM. 

Citi«d (si tid), d. [f. CiTT + -KD.*] Made into 
or like a city ; occupied by a city or cities. 
t6is r>RA\'TON Paly^oib. xiii. The lotlinome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. ijrM I'homson Liberty 1. 305 Where city'cl 
hill to hill reflectea^aze. s8ao Keaim Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth. 1855 BaowNtNo Gramm. 
Funeral 15 A tall mountain, citied to the top. 

Citi^rada (si-tigrrid ), a. [f, mod.L. citigrada^ 
f. L. atm swift step: cf. F. ciligrade.] 
lit. Moving swiftly ; applied to n tribe of swift- 
moving spiders, Citigrada^ and sbst. one of these. 

. »*45 D ARwiN I ay. Nat. viii. (1870) 160 A spider .. which 
in iti general appearance resembled n Citigr^e. 

tCl'tiner. Obs. Sc. and north dial. Forms: 
fi cyttenere, 6 cytener, oitenar, oitlnar, 7 clt- 
tlner, oitiner. [f. OF. ciliat, citein + -kk, -ar : 
cf. Sc. nudUin-ar^ logicin ar^ also asirottorn’Cr^ 
praclitioti^ry - CiTiztN. 

c 1430 Nom. in Wr..Willcker 684/a Hie ehnt^ a cyttenere. 
15S9 Kastbll Pastyme Brit. v>8ii) anS Smote of . . a cyte- 
ners hede called Marshall, l O f .Stuwaet Cron. Hi at. 
(1858) 1. 154 With citenaris that duelt into that toun. 1549 
Comfi. Scot. Prol. ti The citinaris of f:artomat. Ibid. xx. 
167 Citinaris and induellaris of ane cite. 1606 Acts Jat. 
VI 118x4) 3<3 'i ke citinens of the towne of Dunkcld. a 165a 
Brome Damotscllt 11. i, Wks. 1873 I. 403, 1 am come. 1 
keep ray day you see before I am a Cittiner among you. 

Citing (s3i'tiq\ vbl. sb. [f. CiTB v. + -INO i.] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

1^1 Pescyvall Sf. Dicl.t EmOlatamiento. summoning, 
citing Citaiio. 1609 tr. D unites Eccl. Hist. 1. la note^ 
The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 1716 
Ayltffb Parerg, 174 The summoning of a Person into 
Court is. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. 
Citing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] That cites. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 Ye citing, scrib- 
ling Imps of Satan 1 

Citizen Csi'tizen). Forms; 4 oltisein, -tain, 
Hieyii.e, olteiayne, -oeyn, -leyn, oltlaeln, 4-5 
oiteseyn, -Bein(e, 4-6 -aen, 5 oita-, oltiesyn, 
oetlaen, oytoBane -eyn, -eln, aitesyn, 

Bytlsin, (8etaayne\ 5-6 olteayn, -Ban, 6 oytOByn, 
oitysen, -aen, oittasan, oytlesin, oytysyn, 7 
olttlBan, 6- oitiBen. [ME. cilesein, etc., a. Anglo- 
Fr. ciloseyn, ~eoin, sUheuiny altered form of OF. 
fiteainy citehaitty citcin, citeen, citietiy cilain, later 
cileyen, ciloyen L. type *eTvitdtSn‘Umy f. cTvitdU 
tm <di\:^{isi. 0 ppiddn-umy 7 nlldn‘um)\ Romanic type 
whence Pr. cittladany Sp. ciudadanoy 
Pg. ciudaiido ; and Pr. ciptadany It. cittadanoy now 
rittadino, OF. cite[h')ain. The intercalation of 
j f s) in Anglo-Fr. eitisain has not been explained : 
association with dainzain denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has been suggested. 

The suggestion that a was a mistaken reading of meaning 
y, on the part of a xsth or X4th c. scribe or scribes, is in 
every respect untenable.] 

1 . An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town ; 
esp. one possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. 

ct^i^Gvy PVamv. (A.) 5503 pe cittselns of hst cite wel 
often god imnkedcn he. ci3^ Art A. A Aferl. 5090 To 
London, .that come, 'fhe citisains fair in hem nome. 
Wyclip Acts XXI. 39, 1 am a man . . of Tarsus . . a citeseyn 
or burgeys, of a citee not unknown, r 1400 Dsstr. Trey 3^3 
[MS. after moo] Sum of the Citisens assembUt with alL 
Ibid. Y1879 Citasyns. 14IB0 Caxton Chren. Enti. cevt. 187 
The cyteseyns of london. c sale Pel. Peems (1859) 11. a8t 
He thonckyd the cetisence or thayre fidelite. tgis Act 4 
Hen. Vlliy c. ^ i 9 Citetens of Cities and Burgeys of 
boroughes and Townes. 1396 Ckron. Or, Friars (rise) t6 
The kynge (Hen. VI. 1 came to London, & there was wor- 
chippniliy reseved of the cittesens in why tt gownes & redde 


whoddes. i§g0 Shaks. Tosh. Shr. rv. ii. 9s Pisa renowned 
for graue Citicens. a 1874 Clarbnoon Hitt. Reh. a7<H> 
HI, XV. 47s You, the Knights, Citisens. and Burgesses, of 
the House of Commons, a 1899 Lady H alkett A utebiog. 
(1875)20 Famished by an honest Cittisen. ^ syla Cowfee 
Gilpin i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown. 
z8^ Macaulay llist. Eng. 1 . 35a Ibe chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are no longer citireiis. I'hey avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties. 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. CiTiZKNSSs.) 
t6og Lend. Prodigal iii. i. 943, 1*11 have thee ao like a 
citizen, in a guardea gown and a French hood, Fran~ 
cion VI. 30 She who was the most antient of the two Citizena 
o. A townsman, as opposed to a countryman. 
15x4 Barclay C>/. 4 Vplendyshm.'VTcA.. Faustus accused 
and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 009 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. s86o Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, V. 1. i. 4 The words * countryman .. villager', still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
' townsman ' and * citi/eu 

d. A civilian as distinguished from a soldier; 
in earlier times also distinguished from a member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
* a man of trade, not a gentleroan *. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. iii. 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen You hnde him like a Soldier. 1871 [see Citizennood], 

e. With reference to the ‘ heavenly city the 
New Jerusalem. 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 8925 Ws cet6 of hcven . . ilka 
citcsayiie hat wonned hare. xm 6 tW. de W, 
X531) 1 b, Amonge y* cite^ns of heuen. 1885 Boyle Occas. 
Reft. V. X. (X675) 316 A Citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. 

2 . A member of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to an alien ; in U. S.y 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and is entitled 
to full protection in the exercise of private rights. 

138. Wyclip Sel. Wks. H- ^ [He] clevedo to oon of be 
citizeins of hat countre. 15^ Starkey England 46 The 
nombur of cytyzyns, in euery coinmynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey. 1633 MA.SSINGER Guardian v. iv. To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
eneinie<i. 1751 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) 1 . 281 A too great 
disproportion among the citizens weakens any state, a 1799 
Washington (Webster^, If the citizens of the United States 
should not be free and happy, the fault will he-cntirely their 
own. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVl. ii/x A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states, xlvj Jowett 
(ed. a) V. 79 The object of our laws is to make the citizens as 
friend 1 y and happy as possible. 1884 Ola dstonf in S tandard 
29 Feb. 9/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en- 
franchised, Aftni. Arrest of an Amencan citizen. 

b. a.3 a title, representing Fr. ciloyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of Monsieur. 

>798 Argus Dec. 26 Letter horn the Minister fur Foreimri 
Aflairs to Citizen Miot. ^ 1799 Afcd. yml, 1, 1^5 He 
was culled to the female citizen [=cttoyenne} Dangiviller, 
whom he found in a miserable situation. i8ox Ibid, V. 359 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 
which the Committee have the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. i, 

O. phr. Citizen of the World : one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere ; a cos- 
mopolitan ; also, Citizen of Nature. (Cf. Cicero 
De deg. I. xxiii. 61 civem totius mundi.) 

1474 Caxton Ckesse 31 Helde liym bourgeys and cytezeyn 
of the world. xSag Bacon Ess. Goodness, etc. (Arb. ) 207 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it she wee, 
he is a Citizen of the World. 1760 Golhsm. {title). The 
Citizen of the World ; or. Letters from a Chinese Philoso- 
pher. 1769 ~7X H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
ill. 148 An original genius, a citizen of nature. 

3 . transf. Inhafitant, occupant, denizen. (Of 
men, beasts, things personiffed.) 

C1384 C riAUCKR II. Fame^ya (Falrf. MS.) In thN Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a Citezeyn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyrj^sh bestes. 1508 Fisher Whs, 
(1876) 235 Who ben the cytezyns of thia regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles. 1993 Shaks. Lwr. 465 His hand . . 
— Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !— May feel her 
heart— pour citizen {—distress'd Wounding itself to death. 
1603 Dkkkbr Grissil (1841) 5 Let’s ring a hunter's peal, .in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens. ^1630 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems i xxvi. Wks. (X711) 5 A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. 

4 . otH. - CmzBKiBH, city -bred, nonce-use. 

z6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv ii. 8, I am not well : But not so 
Citizen a wanton, as To seeme to dye, ere sidee. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., chicly apposilive, Mcilizen^ 
kingy -magislratOy -prince, • soldier y -sovereign ; 
also, citizen-life \ ciiiten-like adi. 

1830 Hoohouse in T. Justed'. Van cu Weyerij^-jt^ km. III. 
968 Ha (Leopold] may do very well for a *cttizen-king. 
i8Si Ht. Martinkau Hist. Pence (1877) III. iv. xiii. xie 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe]. 
*®74 » if AHAPPY See. Life Greece viii. 954 ^Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath. 1998 Florio, Cff- 
tadinescoy *Citizen-ltke. 1847 Emerson Reftr, Afeny Plato 
Wks. iBohn) I. 303 He [Socrates] affected a good many 
citizen-like tastea >837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, 1. iiL I 50 A 
republican government that was rapidly giving way Delore 
the *citizen-prince. 1843 'Pazacort Me jcieo (1850) H. 310 
The *citizen-soldiera of Villa Rica. 

Hence OltUon v., to address as * citizen *. 

1871 Daily News 19 Apr. 5 Now the sentinel * citisens ' 
and I ‘citizen ’ him. 

OitiamMS (st tizl^nda). [£ prec. sb. + -m.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly as a transl. of F. eitoy- 
eune of ! 789, but also otherwise to emphasize lex. 
1796 CoutamoB in Cottle Remin, 84 , 1 hope and trust 


that your young citiseoeis is welL >796 AUntkly Rev. XX, 
569 The bleaching-troughs of the ciuzeneas Masson. s86t 
TRAFPORO City ^ Suburb HI. 10 It would not suit, nncle, 
for me to be a citizeneM now. 1878 Mas. Stowe Poganuc 
P. xi. 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
or citizenesies to come. 

CitissilliOCNl (si'tizifDhud). [f- as prec. 4 
-HOOD.] The state of being a citizen ; also con- 
cretely, the body of citizens. 

1871 Daily News 15 Mar., What seems to me to be the 
real feeling of German citizenhood. Ibid, They were citi- 
zens made soldiers by force of circumstances ana longing to 
return to their citizenhood. 

CitiseniBh (si'tizenij), a. [f. as prec. -f- -ISB.] 
Of the nature of or relating to citizens. 

i8ss Blackw. Mag. VIII. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenish, for it is nothing more remote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor, vi. X55 A 
citizen citizenish in every aspect. 

Citizenism (si‘tiz£niz’m). [f. as prec. 4 -ISM.] 
The principle of citizenship ; ClVlSM. 

1796 Monthly Rev, XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
emigrants accusing each other of citizenum. 

Cltiieilisa (si-tizdndiz), v. [f. as prec. + -izs.] 
1 1 . To make citizen-like or town-like. Obs. 
iggj Nasiib Chris ft T. (16x3) xfii Be she but ciuily 
platne, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she b the good- 
wiues Niece, or neere kinswoman. 

2 . To make a citizen, naturalize/is a citizen. 
c x8xi T. Pickerino (Bartl.),^ Talleyrand was citirenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form of an emigrant. 

Blackw. Mag. LIV. 395 No man can be citizenized in 
this comer of the world. 1883 W. Chester {Pa.) Local 
News XII. a Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. 

CitiienrF (si tiz^nri). collect, sb. [f. AS prec. 
+ -BY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass ; a 
citizenry y a body of citizens. 

1819 W. Taylor in Month. Mag XLVIII. 307 He., 
sided with tlie magistracy, not with the citizenry. 1893 
Lamb Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and nmhing tide of greacy citizenry. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865 V. xiii. vi. 79 A heart sincere, and intent 
only nn aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy. 

CitizeniQlip (Si’tiz^njip). [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
The pobiiion or status of being a citizen, with its 
rights and privileges. 

x6xx C'oigr., Citoyennerie. a Citizenship, the freedomeof 
a Citie. a 2799 Bi>. Horne Occas. Serin. 158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven, a 1831 SiE 
J. Sinclair Corr. 11. xj General laws, relative to natunaliza- 
tion and citizenship. City Lhamberlam to Garibaldi 

in Times 9f Apr., The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal, placing your dis- 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of honorary citizenship. 1869 Seeley Lect, 4 Ess, i. 5 
The Italian allids . . had not yet been admitted to the Roman 
citizenship. i88z N T. (Rev. Vers.) Phil. iii. 30 Our 
citizenship [Wvclif living, 16/A c. vtf. conversation] is in 
heaven, 

Oitizette. nome-wd. [Cf. CmzsNESS.] A fe- 
male ritizen. 


1799 Mai HI AS Shads of A. Poft (ed. 9) 47 note. The 
philosopher and philoso/^iz. the citben and the cxtlsette 
[Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft]. 

tCitole. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 4 sltpl, 
aitaX, 4-5 aytole, oitole, 5 oytole, oithole, 
oythole, (Botile, gytolle), 5-6 8ythol(l, (sy- 
tolphe), 9 {/fist.) oitole, lytol. [a. OF. cilole 
{-olle, sitole, ci-, cythollOy -oile, chistole), corresp. to 
Fr. and OSp. cito la, MHG. zitAl{e; app. a deriv. 
of L. cithara {citara)y with diminutive ending; 
but its history requires further investigation. (As 
a living word it was accented ci-tole ; it has bm 
made citode by modem writers after OF, or It.) 

Derivation f. L. eistOy wooden box, b out of the question ; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling cistole^ may possibly in- 
dicate a ' popular etymology ' associating it with that woid-] 
A Stringed instrument of music much mentioned 
in 1 3- 1 5th c.; originally the same as the HtharOy 
though the mediaeval namf may have been given 
to a special form : see quota. 1^9-Bo. 

f 1395 E. E. Aim. P. A. 9X SMole ttiyng & gytemera. 
^1386 Chaucer Knt's T. xxox A cilole fi MS. cythole] in 
hire right bond hadde sche. sj88 Wvclif Bible a Sam, vi. 
5 Harpis and sitob, and tympana [Vulg. ciihariSt et lyrisy 
§t tympanis ; x6/A c. w. psiidteriM]. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
3435 With synging, ft solas, and stems amonge. c 1410 Str 
C&ges X09 Harpis, luttb, and getarnys, A sotile, ft lawtre. 
1460 Lyboaut Disc. 137 With sytole, aautrye yn aaroe, 
Ilarpe, fydele and crouthe. 1480 Caxton Oxtids Met. xil 
xvi, Haipes^aawte^es, rootea, gytolles [Tayt(^lc»], timbres, 
symphonea. 1901 Douglas Pcu. Hon. 1. xlii, Sytholl, psalt- 
trte, and voicea aweit aa bell. 

mod. 1813 tr. SismondCs Lit. Bnr. (1846) I. v. 128 To 
play on the citole and mandore. ifyz Rossetti Poemsy 
Blessed Dasnozel xxi, Angeb meeting us shall sing To theb 
citherns and citoles. 1879 Stainbk Music 0/ Bible 91 The 
old citole . . seems only to Hive differed from the sawtry in 
that its Btrixtgs were twanged with the finger-ends. 18I0 
Grove Diet, Mus,, Citole. Thb word, used by poets in 
the X3th, lAth, and 15th centuries, .b supposed to mean tlM 
small box-sna^d psaltery, sometimes depicted in MSS. 

V. Obs. [a. OF. citolo-r, f. citole,] 
To play on the citole. 
e i|ao JC. Alio. 1043 Sytolyng, and ek haipyng. 
tCNLtolcr. Ofs, Also 5 aeteler, oytolerer. 
[a. OF. citolere, accus. citol^r, f. citoler: ace prec.] 
A player on the citole. 
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ani(t^4 Myn. 

ftrellefr-atolers. s. c 14M i 4 «^rv ^Arik. xxyfi. So oomo 
in n Mteler. with a tymbale. cum N^minmlt in Wr.- 
Wakkni^ 697A0 Mk eii^UUor, n ^^rnr. 

Citr-^ dtro-t f. L. atr-us dtroR, used a 4 
combining (arm of and its dcnvatives; as 
dtrMO'aio la [tee Aoovio], in Ckracomk and, 
C| O4, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystmUine form in 
the distillation of citric acid. Also called /yrs- 
ciirU acid. Its salts are OttrimoMtea. titra- 
conic anhydride, CtH^Og. Citraconic chMride, 
CtH^OaClf Citraconic ether, 01*ton- 

aside, an amide of dtric acid, dtrene [see -smb], 
a liquid hydrocarbon, U|a, of theterpene series, 
existing m the essential oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroU, etc. : alto known as limonene. 
AIm used as a general term to include all hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
perties. Oitzin or Oitroglj'oeilBa a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric aci^ with excess 
of glycerin. Oltroam'Uo a., composed of citric 
and malic acids; citromalic acid, H| O9, a di- 
basic acid. CUtronyl, a name applied to one of 
the constituents of oil of lemons ; also to Oltryl, 
CcH» 04, the triatomic radical of citric acid. 
Citro-tarta’rlo aoid, €« H| 0 «; its salts are 
Oltro-tartratea. 


1863-71 Watts Diet. Chent. 1 . 993 CiimeoHate 0/ JUhyl, 
or Cttrwonic Rttutr. .is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
luatic liauid* s8. — Ftnunei Chtm. 73 (a) Terpenes or 

pinenes, ttoilin^ point 156 ’-i6o°, (b) citrenea, boiling point 
174^-176*’. 7^/^.(1873)736 Itaconic, and Citraconic acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

Citric (sitri', prefix [L. citrd adv. and prep., 
on this tide (of), properly ablative fern, of ciUr 
adj., ‘ hither as in Oistraoamoa'alaa a., on this 
side of the Caucasus; Oitrao&o'ntaiLe a., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to ultramontane, q.v.), 
(Rarely used, Ci«- being more usual.) 

i8u Nat. Ret/. July 189 This citramontane bihliolatry . 
rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. 1888 S'coitiiA LetCder 
90 Mar. 4 The whole Citracauca-slan portion of Russia. 

Cltral, var. of Citiiul, Obs. 

Citrate (si trrit'. Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. Citr- 
ic + -atk4.] a salt of citric acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. Iff Ex^. Philos, I. App. 547 Citrats 
.—acted upon by the stronger mineral acids. s8ix A. T. 
Thomson Load. DUp. (i8j 8) 430 Citric acid combines with 
the alkalieH. .and forms citrates. 1840, IlicNHy EUm. CAem. 
11 . 915 Citrate of soda is a very soluble salt. 

Citrean (si*trt I&n \ a. [f. L. citrc'us + -AN.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the citrus-tree (Citrds 2 ) ; 
made of citrus-wood. 


1616-61 Hoi vday Persim Sat. i. 994 WhaLsoe’rc on citrean 
beds is wriu 1833 Landor Wks. (1833) 11 . 946 The Romans 
will repose at citrean tables for ages. 1834 1 .ytton Pompeii 
1. iii. Round the table of citrean wood. 

+ 2 . * Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
colour, of or belonging to a Citron* (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. 

Citren, obs. form of Citron. 

Citreou (si'trfds), a. [f. L. citre-us pertaining 
to the citrus + -ous.] Lemon- coloured, citrine. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Citric (si ’Irik), a. Chem. [f. L. citr-us citron- 
tree + -ic.] Derived from the citron ; as in Citric 
acid\ a colourless inodorous acid (C4U4O7), of 
a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oran^, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Citric ether : the citrate of ethyl. 

1800 Med. yrnl. I. 79. 1813 Sib H. Davy Apde. Cfum. 
(1814) 107 *l'he citric acid is the peculiar acid existing in the 
juice of lemons and oranges. 1863-71 Watts Diet. Chem. 
1. 995 Citric acid has a strong, but pleasant, acidity, in 
which respect it differs from tartaric acid. Ibid. I. loox 
Citric ether is . . an oily, yellowish, transparent liquid, with 
an odotir resembling olive oil 

Citril (si'tril). Now only in comb, oltril-flnoh. 
[app. shortened from It. citrinella, dim. of citrina 
citrine-coloured (bird).] An Italian singing bird 
{^Fringilla Citrinella) with a yellow breast. 

s688 R. Hoijib Armtomjxx. a^2/a TheCitrill or Citrinella 
• .hath . . black Claws. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Citril 
. .a name given by many to the cttrinellB, or versellino, a 
bird common in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty 
and fine notes. 1838 Ponmy Cycl. X. 483/9 The Citril 
Finch. 


t Citrin&'da* Obs. rart^K App. some kind 
of cosmetic. 

c sBjD Lydo. Bockas (1554) ■. xx. 36 a, If their coloor out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or tunoe which should iham 
sleio or fade, .they use Citrinade. 

i* CSiteUlttkiOtt (Sitnn/f Ji>n). Alch, Obs, r.d. 
nted.L. cttrtndttdn^em, implying a vb. *cttrtndre, 
f. *citrinus Citbinx.] The turning of a substance 
yellow, looked upon as indicating the state of 
perfection or complete digestion. 

c 1386 CiiAUCBB Chan. yem. Prol. O T, sfii Of oure silver 
Cftrinackmn. 1497 Norton Ord. Akh. in Ashm. (1653) 39 
In Malgams, in Blanchers and Citiinacions. 3999 Thynmn 
Auisssadv. ^ ' Citrinatione *, peifecte digestions, or the 
coolor proviogc the philoaophars stoooe bioughle almoeta 


to the HdiliMo of hk p srftcdono. Kowata toil, 

1. VI. xU, By neterogsnoous aad Sophistim CUiiaationa 
OtteiM (ai'tiin)^ A. aad ob. Also 5 0Ftr|na(a, 
oltr^fa, attrjma, 7 setarjua. [a. P. eikdm, i L. 
type ^eiMn^ms, t eitrus, C£ It. dtrmo, etc.] 

A. adj. Havinff the light yellow or greoiiah- 
yellow colour of * lenm or citron; 
loured. Citrim oitUmemtx the common name for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

exjM CRAUcaa Kmfo T. 0167 His eyen were cytryno. 
i39BTatvisA BariJL Do P. X. iv. x. (iM5> 95 The ikyaiM 
is yelowe other citrine. 1333 Elvot CmoL HoUhe (X541) 
oa, Citrine or yelowe choler. s6ea Timmx Quoreii, iil 170 
The wood aloes and citrine or yeaUow sandm iM Mas- 
LXY Mat. Mod. S85 Citrine ointment k. .much used. 1879 
L. WiKGFiBLD Mp Lords of Stn^Ho 11 . v. leo Dense, 
slippery dtrine hair. 

^ sb. 1. Citrine colour. 

1879 Catselfs Toehn. Xdttc. IV. xSs/b Orange and green 
produce citrine. Orts Own Mof. 8 Mar. 354/1 The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, aad russet. 

2 . Min. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine-yellow emonr ; also called false topa*. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Mist, Fossils x8o Our Jewellers have 
learnt from the French and Italians . . to call it Citrine. 


1794 Kirwan Min. (ed. 9> 1 . 941 Pale yellow [qnarts], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Browning Sordelh vi. 4^ 
Cool citrine'crystals. 

So t OitrliiaiMan, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-yellow, t Oitvisilt^, Alch. [h . citrin^ 
iti, med.L. prec. fOitrlalM v., 

Alch., to render citrine. 

iSr 8 Paynel Salcrnds Rsgim, B iii b, Vnnaturall colcr is 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and clere, that is, 
citrine, in the laste degree of citrines. 1678 R. R[ubrei.l] 
tr. Geoerxw.. il l iv. >40 Citrinityor Yellowness is. .a deter- 
minate Proportion of White and Red. Ibid. 11. 1. 111. xii. 80 
Which citrinisoth (or Colours) it with good Yellowness. 


tCitrinel. Obs. [ad. mod.L. and It. citrinella^ 
The citril-finch, Fringilla Citrinella. 

Moupet 8t Bbnnbt HeattVs Jmprot/. (1746) z88 
Citnnels or Straw>coloured Finshes be very small Birds. 


CitrinoUB (si trinas), a. [t.'L.*eitrlH’Us + -oua.] 
Citrine, lemon-coloured. 

1866 in Trtas. Bot. s88i in Byd. Roc. Lox. 

Cltro- : see ClTB-. 


Citron (si'tran). Also 5 oltren, 6 oitrone, 
oidron, 6 7 ojtron, 7 oitrion, oittron. [a. F. 
cilron citron, lemon, ad. It. citrone, cedrane aug- 
mentative of L. type *ciirum ; cf. L. citrus citron- 
tree, citreum (malum) citron ; also Gr. xirpop 
citron : see Citrus.] 

1 . An ovate acid juicy tree-fruit with a pale 
yellow rind. Formerly the name included the 
Lemon, and perhaps the I jmb, as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, whicli is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon. 

(In Fr. this Fruit is coIImI tidrat\ while citron and 
limon arc varieties of the Icmoo, It. limonc.) 

a, 1530 Palsgr. 305/9 Citren frote, citron, igM Edkn 
Decades IV. Ind. ii. ix. (Arb.) Z3Z The kynde ofatrons 
which are commonly caukd limcmcs. 

b. 1577 tsoexiB Horesbach'sMmb.fj^t'i 91 The Citron, 
called alM the Median, the Peraian, and the Assirian Apple. 
1991 pERCYVALL Rf. Diet., Cidrai, a trM of cidrons. 160S 
Tim mb Quersit. 1. xuu 69 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 
i6si CoTOR. s. v. Adat/t. The .. Assyrian Citron, (round, 
and twice as big, as a big Orange>. i6ao Vrnnkr Via 
Recta vL 96 The Citron is like in nature to the Lymon. 
1655 Moufet & Bbnnet Health Imprev. sot As ripe 
Citrons in Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may no less nourish us. 18^ Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
X79 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick nnd U much 
used os a preserve. 

2 . The tree Citrus Medica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C, Limonum, 
and Sweet l.imc C. JAmetta, which most botanists 
consider to be established varieties that have arisen 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was brought to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of tlie Christian 
era, though according to Gallesio it was not establiriied 
tliere before the 3rd or 4th c. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions. 

1530 Palsgk. 305/9 Citron tree, citronuisr. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Mori. (1799) 397 In the Conservatory. .Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, etc. 18^ W. Irving Mahomet's Success. ▼. 
(1853) 30 The Citron . . perfunies the air for many mites 
round the city. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queons vii. vii, Where 
the citron is m Idoom and fruit the whole year round. 

8. The pale yellow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon) ; * Citrinb B. i. 

i6se B. }ovoKMAkh. 11. H, Your genemit colours. .Of the 
pale citron, etc. iSgg Smboley Occult Sc. 308 White mixed 
with citron. 

1 4 . The wood of the African Citnu-tree of the 
ancients : see Citrus s. Also attrib. Obs. 

W6s6 (}owLEV Dovideis ni. Wks. »to II. 401 Beda of 
Lybian Citron. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 1x5 Goigeoua 
feasU On Cktron tables or Atlantic stone. 3740 Dyer 
Ruins Roms 49a The citron board, the bowl embcMs''d with 
gsmo. 

1 6. Short for citron-water ; fee 7. Obs. 

syii STXRI.B Speet. No. 79 P 8 A Glass of Wine, or a 
Drachm of Citron. 3733 Pope Bp. Lady 64 Now drinking 
citron with his Grace and Chartres. 

atirih. 3718 Frsetkmksr Na 70. X03 She retires to her 
Citron Bottle, under the preceooc of devotion. 



shlH Fwimgr yMyy Gem (1I19) ffo Oi 

ding, thadom, tree ; ckem’/CAkkoodf *kemf -1 
a^ji. ; f BitetMi-watoB, a liqim BMidefrottl 
flavottn^witli ditroiF or lommi^pcel; obbRooF 
the wood of fh« dtxoipdrae; alio, that of tht 
Afrioan Citrus of the aoeienta (sae 4); ud of a 
West IndUm tiee^ cooHdeicd Guibofut to bo 
Xanihoxylou mapginatum. 

3814 SouTHsv Rodoneh v. Many a sunny homlot. .Whoin 
Mtron bowers were nnce the abode of nsnos. sM h 
Rowlanp Mosifofs ThotA. ins. ged The eoloiiied 

greater Wai|is. iMy Milton /». £. v. ee How .Mows fehn 
*Cieron Gnm. i4|» Lvoo. CAfvm. Trey iv. xjow^ Men*, 
longe end leoe GonsninpC, sklendie, browne and *«iti4n 
hewed. 1769 Mas. Rappalo JSsty* Memee^. (3778) tPf 
Little *C{tion Puddings. s8||e TamfYsoN R§toUs€i,Artifn 
Nts. ii. My shallop. .clOYe The ^citron-shadows in the Uum 
lyn tr. Pomsfs Mist. Druey I. se# Of a *C(tm SiasIL 
sjde TusNxa Merbmi n. 49 b, The *Qtroii tre . . biyiweto 
fiurth fruite all tymes of the yearn, sysa-se Pore Rs^ 
Loch IV. 69 (Could] like *Cltroa«wate» OMtioos* che ek s Wm 
flame, syis Coventry Pompsy Litt. si. vi. (1785) 6eA 
I 1 ie lady . . took refuge in citron waters, tyie tr, Pomfe 
MM. Dr^ X. 61 B, llw ^Cttron-Woi^, wim the Am^ 
cans call Candle-Wood, because It gives e Lustre or Bfighi* 
ness in cutting, and serves them for lights ; is tl^ Trimk 
of a large thick Tree, that grows very oommon in the 
Leewanl Islands. ^3878 Oitford Bibls*He^ 113 The 
*thyine-wood* of Rev. xviii. xa was called citron-wood 
by the Romans. 

Citron, obs. form of Cxtbb&v. 
t Oitronod, ppl. a. Dnmk with citron-water. 

3754 Yovmo Cmtaurvl Wks. (1757) IV. 95X These gor> 
gons, furies, harpies . . geney^ or dtronnd. 
t CltronlM, V. Alch. intr. To become of a dtnm 
or vellow colour (cf. ClTRXVUB). 

1610 B. JoHSON Akh. m. IL 136 Ten dayes hence He will 
be siluer potate ; then, three dayes, Before he citronise. 
fOLti^* Obs. Also 5 oitmllo, 6-8 oltniU, 
7 oitral. [a. F. ciirouitle, OF. X3th e. eitrole, in 
Berry (Littrd), ad. It. citriuolo, ined.L. citro* 
lus, -ullus, dim. from *citrA, L. citrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Melon (Csi- 
cumis Cifrullus); also applied (both in French 
and English) to the Pumplcin (Cucurbita Fepe). 

3398 Trbvisa Barth. DsP. k. »x. liL (1495! 893 Gomudes, 
CitruUes, Melones. sggg Elvot Csut. MoUhs (1541) 58 a, 
The grtate fbure oolde sedes, tliat is to saye, of goyxdeo, 
cucumbers, mekmes, and cttrala t6si Cotgi.. Ctireuitlom 
a CitruU : a CItruU oowcumber or Torkish gourd i a kind or 
melon, in colour and forme r es embling a Citron, sflsf 
Evelyn Do la Qssint. Cou^l. Card. II. xps CHruIls or or* 
dinarv Pompions, Fumpions. or Pumkins, and Potirons, or 
flat Pumpk^, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brtngs forth in our Climates, syff 
Bailey Mouseh. DM. xxo Citnils boil'd .. till the water 
conies clammy. iM Johnson, Citmt, the tame with 
pumpion, so named from its yellow colour. 

IlfHtriUI (sitri^). Bet. [L. : cf. Gr. atrpia, 
itirpior citron-tree, idrpov citron. Prob. nltimately 
of Ensteni origin, the citron beii^ desciibed by 
Theophrastus ns growing in Media, whence alto 
the name tdiKev pajbiitby Median apple, and the 
SMcific name Citrus Medica.l 

1 . The Latin name of the dtron-tree, now used 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, lime, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties. 

It is still a question how many rd these era spedfleaHy 
dUtincL LincUey inclined to consider the whde as long- 
established varieties of the citron Citrus Mediess. Hodeer 
reckons about 5 good species, vii. C. Medica dtxon (with 
lemon, and C. Lhnoita sweet lime, as varieties 
or sub-species), C\ Aurantium orange, C. documaua shad- 
dock, and two others. The native region of these appears 
to be northern India, esp. about the eastern end of die 
Himalayas. The earliest Icnown in the west was the citroa, 
cultivated by the 4th c. a.c in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtaiaed by the ancient Greeks and Romana llie orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, aad by thm 
carried westward, reaching Southern Kuni^ about the 
X 9 th or 13th c. 

i88e Harpsds^ Mar. Dec. 59/9 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation of the citrus Trutts. sM^ Century Mar. XXV 1 . 804 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in tlm belt. i8%| Ladv Brambt 
The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelob and 
every description of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own golden fruit. 

2 . The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, probably Callitris guadrivaivis, the 
fra^ant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

186s Daubbhv Trees Ane. 4a 

Clttadel(l, obs. form of Cttadil. 

Citte, -ie, obs. forms of Cm. 
dtteraoh, obs. form of Cbtbraor, scale-fom. 
Cittern, efttren, -on : see Cnuxav . 

CHty (si-ti). P'orms: g-6oyte,oito,(3eeite),4 
oety, 4-5 eytee, aita, 4-6 oilee, oete, 5 oetle,Mte, 
5-7 oitie, 6 oittle, oltte, oytte, ayttoT, sitter ; 
also Sc. oiete, eyete, eoltle, 6-7 oitty, (7 ohitty), 
6> city. [ME. cite, a. OF. citi, earlier nVrf, corretpw 
tp Pr. ciptat, It. cittb, earlier eitiade, Romamo 
*cnitade L. chiitdt-em. By another phonetic pro- 
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ecu tbe Romanic type nve Pr. and Cat cifiM, 
Sp. Hudady Pg. cidade. L. etvitds, •tdtim wu ib. 
of itate or condition f. civit citizen : ita primaiy 
sense was therefore * citizenship ’ ; thence con- 
cretely *the body of citizens» the community’; 
only in later times was the word taken as -* ur^s, 
the town or place occupied by the community. 
The historical relation between the Roman clvitds 
and civis was thus the reverse of that between our 
€%^ and citiun^ which however is that of the Gr. 
v^ir and iroAin^r.] 

The name eivitas was applied by the Romans to each of 
the independent sutes or tribes of Gaul ; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were dvitaUi in 
Britain also in Roman times, the word was not adopted by 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name burh to all 
towns alike. In later times chfttas may be found as a Latin 

E alent of burht and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap* 
to the larger and more important bvri^^ burys. or 
fkit which were the centres of districts, and n.'id in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the riV/f of France. As an English word, dU 
is found early in the 13th c., applied, both to foreign, and 
particularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans- 
lation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln. Under the Norman 
kings, the episcopal sees, which were formerly often esta- 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the cfiief borough 
or 'city' of the diocese, as in France ; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identifi- 
cation between 'city* and 'cathedral town'; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry VIII, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created 'cities'. The 
same title has been conferred on all (or nearly all< the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
iqth c. Historians and legal aniiquoriea have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary^ connexion of 
'city' with ' cathedral town', and in recent times the style 
and rank of 'city* have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on larae and important horou/r.hs which are not 
episcopal seats, Birmingham being the first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman in Mtu tnillan's May i88y.) 

In Scotland, the style of dvitus appears to nave l^en in- 
troduced from England, after the association of the word 
with the episcopal seata^ Here, it appears to have had no 
relation to the size, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David 1 (isth c.) to every bishop's seat, even when 
a mere hamlet ; it was only at much later dates that some 
of these dinitUit attained sufficient importaiu'e to be 
raised to the rank of burghs, while others remained villages. 
In later times, perh. not before the Reformation, dvitas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
cpiscopsil seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty, llie vernacular form ' city ' is found in the 15th c. 
applied to some of the burghs which were dtntates^ and it 
gradually came to be commonly used of certain of the 
^ger of these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. In this sense, the royal burgh of Dundee was 
also created a 'city' by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop's scats, 
or can show dvitat in their early charters, have in recent 
times claimed or assumed the style of ' city though not 
generally so. regarded. 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion dvitas ; but some of these 
are mere hiunlet^ and the term ' city ' is currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thom's Directory applies it to Dublin, Cork, 
Ia>ndonderry, Limerick ('City of the violated treaty'), 
Kilkenny, and Waterford; also to Armagh and Cashel, 
but not to Tuam or Galway (though the latter is often 
called 'the City of the Tribes'). Belfast was, in z888, 
created a ' city ’ by Royal Letters Patent. 

In other lands now or formerly under British rule, 'city' 
is used sometimes more loosely, but often with more exact 
legal definition than in England. In North America it 
usually connotes municipal autonomy or organization of 
a more complete or higher kind than 'town'. See 9 d, e 
In India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency 
capitals, and to all great towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc., c.g. Benares, Delhi, 
Am, Lucknow, Indore, Peshawur, etc. 

The distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
also to Romanic languages : Gcr. stadt^ F r//Zr, It. cittat 
Sp. dndadt, etc., translate both town and city. 

I. 1 1- orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, but app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the 0£. burh^ 
Borough. Frequently applied (after dvitas of the 
Vulgate -irdAir of N. T. Ac LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in Che Bible which were really mere villages, 

€ g. Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; here, as a literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions. 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly 
bervw toun ; for this the later version (Purvey's) 
dies. Only in Esther ix. 19 do we find boriw iaunut^ and 
in Gen. xiii. >9 totunes retained. 

a lasg Amcr, A. 998 tur nis nout aimlled, ne ke castel, 
Be ^ cite hwon heo beo9 biwunnen. £ sago Oon. 4 ^ Bjc, 
a66o Memphin Sat riche cite, c sago Kentish Serm, in 
O. k, Misc, 96 pe cite of bethleem. «ig4p Hamsoi.b Psalter 
xvL 19 Fforthleastand me out of be cite* sgM Wvclif 
Deni, xit. 31 Thou schalt ete in thi dteea [sgBa buratouns]. 
— Jeshua viL 9 The citee buritownl Bethel, tags 
Stcwaxt Cron, Scot, II. 303 All the Imf that duelc into that 
achire, With cuerie scitie truu wes neir betyde. i6si BtBLa 
Luke\\\, ti He went into a citie called Nain. 

2. spec. A title ranking above that of * town 


hur^ toun. 
substituted 


8*. Hied vaguely, or of ancient or foreign pUoes of 
note, as capitals, or the like. 

ctjjSn Sir Ferumh. 063 Be it caatel, burgh, euther Cite, 
iggfi TaaviSA Barth. DeP. R. xiv. ii. (z49<) 486 The erthe 
is aonmyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughea. c 1440 
Gtsta Rom. xxv. 93 (Hark MS.) Plebelus was Emperoure 
Regning in the cete of Rome. S481 Caxtom Myrr. 11. iv. 
68 An yle named Probane whmin ben founded ten cytbes 
and plenteof other townes. sggg CovaanALX Hab. ii. X9 Wo 
vnto him, y* buyldeth y<* towne with bloude, and roayn- 
teneth y^ cite with vnrigntuousnes (so Bps'. Bible and 161 1 ; 
Wveup citee . . cytee^ sggg Fa^le Facions Pref. so Of 
Tounes, thei made cities, and of villages, Tounes. ig68 
BiBLa (Bishops') 1 Sam. xxvii. 5 Let them geue me a place 
in some towne in the countrey, .for why shoulde thy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. sges Shakb i 
Ifen. 111. iii. 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac't. s6so Holland Camden's 


Brit. (1637) 69 The delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
1709 Berkeley Kss. Piston f 109 Many houses go to^ the 
making of one city. 1777 Robertson j/ist. Amer. v. They 
saw a lake, .encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
the capital city [Mexico] rising upon an island in the middle. 
1644 k INGLAKE EdtksH xviii, Cairo and Plague 1 During 
the whole time of my stay the Plague was master of the 
city, i860 Hawthorne Fr. 4 r It, 'jmis. W. 309 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make a city. 1871 Ruskin MuueraPutv. 
(1880) Pref. 8 The city of Paris . . supposed itself, .infinitely 


richer. 


b. In England (see the historical sketch above). 

The title appears to be properly relative to ' town not to 
'borough'. 'Cities* and 'towns', possessing a municipal 
corporation and local autonomy, are alike ‘boroughs', 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

ctym Bekfi 11 99 He wende fram Grafntlham ; fyve and 
tuenti myle also To the cite of Lincolne. 1377 Lancl. P, PL 
B. Prol. 160, 1 haue ysetn Begges.quod he, in be cite of lon- 
don Beren bi^cs ful bri^te. 1393 Ibid. C. 1. 1 77 Ich haue yseie 
grete syres in Cytees and in tounes. «3|«9 in Kur. Gilds 
(1870) 97 A hretherhode of barbres in be site of Norwychc. 
14^ Wakkw. ChroH. 9 And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fratinschesses igga-s/az;. Ch. Goods Sinj^s. in 
Ann. Lichjitld IV. 68 .Solde by the bayles and cominalte 
of the sayd syttcy of Lychcfcld. 1641 Ttrtnes do la Ley 
60 That place is commonly called Cmitas^ which hath a 
Bishop. Yet Master Crompton in his jurisdictions^ where 
he reclconeth up all the Cities, icaveth out Ehe. although it 
hath a Bishop and a Cathedral Church, and puttetTi in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it hath no Bishop. 
1714 FoRTK.sci)fc-Ai,AND Fortcscuc s Ahs. 4 Lim. Mon, 65 
noitt My Lord Coke’s Observation, that every City is, or 
was, a Bishop’s bee, is not very exact ; for Leicester which 
is called there a City, never had a Bishop; nor bad Glou- 
cester at that time any Bishop, tho' it is called a City m 
Domesday-book. 1680 Freeman m Afncm. Mag-. May 29 
A iictie time hack .. Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank of cities. Ibid. 30 
A city does not seem to have any rights or powers as a city 
which are not etiually shared by every corporate town. 

o. In Scotland and Ireland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

1454 (i8 Dec) Munimenta Fr. Pred, de Glasgu. 39 (Maitl. 
Cl. I 176 J«jhne Steuart, the first provest that we.s in the 
Cite of Gbisgow. 1477 (97 Jan.) Reg. Kpisc. Glasg. No. 
453 Hed Court of the Burgh and Cite of Glasgow. 1581 
Acts Pari. Sc. ag Nov. cap, 6i:> I18. .) III. 237 The provest, 
baillies, counsall, and cominiinitte of the cietie of banctaip 
drois. Ibtd. 24 Oct. 121 Jas. VI (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Kegalitie as Royaltie, and their Baillies to Land- 
wart, and the Provestes and Baillies of all Burrowes and 
Cities. 1814 Scott tb'avertey xxxix, He approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city. i8a8 — F. M. Perth i. The city was 
often the residence of our monarchs. .althoujzh they had no 
palace at Perth. Ibid, vii, The ritizens of the town, or, os 
they loved belter to call it, the Fair City of Perth. 1840 
Lever If. Lorrequer i, We were dined by the citizens of 
Cork . . a harder drinking set of gentlemen no city need 
boast. 1884 Gladstone in Standard^ 99 Feb. R/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow. z88|p 
Crrum Charter^ Dundee. We. .ordain, .that our said Burgh 
of Dundee shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be called and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incident to a City. — ResoL o/Town Council 
Dundee 5. That the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
hereafter resume and assume the style and title of Lord 
Provost. 

d. in 6^ i*. : 'A town or collective body of in- ’ 
habitants incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and aldermen* (Webster); but applied, in the 
newer States, much more loosely (see quots.), and 
often given in anticipation. 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different stateiL 
In some, e.g. Iowa, there are 'cities of the first class ’ with 
above 15,1x10 inh.tbitants, ' cities of the second class ' with 
above 3,000, and 'incorporated towns', differing respec- 
tively in the complexity of their municipal organisation, 
division into wards, and extent of municipal powers. 

1843 Marrvat M. Violet xxxii. It is strange that the 
name of city should be given to an unfinished log-house, 
but such is the case in Texas ! every individual possessing 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. \m Dixon 
New Amer, 1. 36 In a couple of hours, .we are at function 
City ; a city of six wooden shanties where we alight. Ibid. 
x\. las At the head of these rolling prairies stands Denver, 
City of the Plains. A few months ago (time runs swiftly in 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. 1888 
Frexman in Longm. Mag. L 89 In America a 'city ' means 
what we should call a corpmvte town or municipal boroogh. 
1883 J. Lawsbncb Siherland 68 (Hoppei We reached Alta 
city--a11 mining camps are cities hereabauts. 1889 J, 
Macv (Iowa) Our Govemmt. 51 The characteristic officers 
of a city are . a mayor, coundlmen, police judacst (snd a 
maridialf. Mod. On a visit to New Ymrk dty. 


CSTY. 

e. In the dombiloti of Canada : a mnnldpaltty 
of the higheat claaa. 

Variously used in different provinces. In Ontario, a 
village, on its population exceeding a, 000. has a right to 
be made a ' town , with Mayor and Councillors ; a town, on 
reaching i^ooo, has a right to be erected into a 'aty*, 
whereby it Is eeparated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aldermen (instead of Coun- 
cillors); but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into cities, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec * town * ( ■> F. T*i74r) is the normal tide for a place 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by the legislature as ' cities ', and have Aider- 
men, in addition to their Mayor and Councillors. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appeps to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, 'town' ( b F. ville) being alone recognized. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, there are no ' towns *, 
only 'city' and 'township or district* being legally recog- 
nu/ed. the former having a Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes qf Qumc 38 Viet. c. 76 ( c There shall 
be elected . . four competent persons who shall be called . . 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers. i88z Stat. Br. 
Columbia c. 16 | zo In every municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, and in every municip^ity being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be elected. 1887 Re-, 
vised Stat. of Ontario c. 184 8 19 In case it appears by the 
census returns . . that a town contains over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, the town may be erected into a city. Ibid, f 66 'I'he 
council of every city shall consist oC the Mayor, .and three 
aldenuen for every ward. 

f. Citf of Kefuge. in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled town set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committed manslaughter. 
Holy City. Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
grims and crusaders. Eternal Cily^ City of the 
Seven Hills. Rome : so with many similar epithet^ 
-for which see their alphabetical places. 

138a Wvclif Matt, xxvii. 53 Thci . . cainen in to the 
holy citee. 1388 — Joshua xxi. 13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
(138a flivj. ri40o M AUNDEV. viL 73 For to speke of Jerusalem, 
the Hc^ Cytee .. it stont full faire betwene Hilles. z6ii 
Bible Joshua xx. 3 Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
zSaS J Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 986 Leave the inan-slaycr 
no city of refuge. 18^ Kingi.ake E&tken xvi, I'he Pil;inms 
. . make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

3 . a. iransf. and fig. from 1 and 2. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6275 Thou, hooly cliirche, thou maist ha 
wailed ! Sith that thy cilt e is assayled *§06 Pilgr. PerJ. 
(W. dc W. 1531) ia 8 The capitaynes and knyghtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdcth these citces in 
niannes soule. 1397 ^^haks. Laver's Compl. 176 Long upon 
these terms I held niy city 'I'ill thus he can besiege me. 
1843 Marrvat Vw/ei xi, The [pr.'iiric] dogs never locale 
their towns or cities except where it (grass! grows in abund- 
ance. i860 Farrar Or/g. Lang. i. 19 Tlie canoe of the 
savage has grown into the floating city of nations. 

b. Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, ns in Celestial ( ity, 
Heavenly City. Holy C ity. City of God. the last 
{civitas Dei) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing ' an ideal city in the 
heavens *. 

1383 Wvclif Ps. xlvi. 4rxlv. 5] The biire of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. — Rest. xxi. 2 '1‘he holy citee Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun fro heuen of God. 1010 Healey Kiitle). 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunvan {title) 
Holy Otic, or New Jerusalem. 1678 — Pilgr, 1. 122 Now 
tlie way to the Coelestial City lyes just thorow this Town [of 
Vanity], where this lusty Fair is kept. 1875 Jowett Pinto 
(ed. a) ill. 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ' De Civitate Dei'. 

4 . Tlie community of the inhabitants of a city. 

1389 Wvclif 1 Sam iv. 13 That man a' ter that he is goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee ^cllide. c iqhq 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 1x685) 136 Whan the cyte vnder- 
Btode this, she b^an to be sore moeved. 1513 Moke 
Edw. P'11641) Z35 To frame the Citty to their appetite. 

6. The City : short for the City if London, that 
part of London situated within the ancitnt boun- 
daries, including the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex- 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. Also ijtbc corporation 
and citizens. ' 

1556 Chron. Cr. Friars (1859) 14 Pmrtes, freeres, and 
other sage men of the ^te. 1993 Shake. 3 Hen. VJ. 1. i. 
fn Know you not the Citie fauours them t s66e Evelyn 
Diary xo Feb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down by General Monke which exceedingly exasperated 
the Citty. ivaa Da Foa Plague (1754) 7 Inere died but 
three, of which not one within the whole City or Liberties. 
1839 Penny Cwl. XI V. z ro London, in the larae sanse of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within and* without 
the walls, the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Mary-lR-uone, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth. 
S84B Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 351 The City is no longer 
regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally fe||j|s for his home . . Lombard 
Street and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. I'hey go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. 1884 B. Scott Lend. Roil Fame st Within a 
few months he received the Freedom of the City. 

b. More particularly, the businesa part of this, 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cial activity. Hence, the commercial and business 
community here located. 

iTSt Smollxtt Per, Pie, xevn. An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d'ye-oairem in the city, sdeg Lams Elia i 
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knew the City to be right, c 187$ M*a. Alixandm (Vonn* 
mt xxxiv, Garret and Oldham are going to . • They 
are something in the City, are they not! 

6. As the equivalent of Gr. wJAir, L. ciwtas, in 
the original sense of a self-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. 

1S40 * Elyot /magt Gou.^ 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
IS a Citee, doeth not call it a ^lace builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saieth that it is a companie, 
whiche hath sufficiencie of liuyng, and is constitute of as- 
sembled to the entent to liue well 1607 Shaks. CVr. in, i. 
199 What is the Citio, but the People? I'rue, the People 
are the Citie. 1651 Hoasss G<vt. ^Soc, v. §9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Sodetv, and also a civill 
Person. 17^1 Chambess b.v., Cif , in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all its depen- 
dencies constituting a particular republic.— ^uch as are, 
still, several Cities of the empir^ and the Swiss cantons. 
1781 Gibbon Dec/.^ F.xy’il II. 69 The ASdui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or c/V/V« of Gaul. 1847 Grots 
Grteci II. ix.(x849) 111 . 31 The restoration of a government 
of personal will in place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City. 1873 Morlby RoussetAt II. loz Wo 
seem to be reading over again the history of a Greek city. 

II. Attrib, and Comb. (Frequently with special 
reference to London.) 

7 . attrib. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a city 
or the City. (Often hyphened, as in next.) 

Cf300 K, A lit. 7543 They rideth dale and doune, Ihat 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in En£. Gilfit 1x870) 7 W* 
oute ^ cite townes ende. 1607 Shaks. Cok i. x. 31, 1 am 
attended at the Cyprus groue . . Tis South the City Mils. 
— Timon iii. vi. 75 Make not a Citie Fexnt of it. c i6xs 
wd Maidin' t Trag. iv. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 449 A great 
dty-pte brought to a table. 1644 Bulwi r Chiron. 105 The 
Cilie-people accustomed . . to approve the gesture of the 
Player. x6^ G. Danifl Trinarch. Hen. cclxiv, While 
Cittie-Livcries . . resolve it to their Cunt, a 170^ T. Brown 
Pleasant Ep. Wks. 17-30 1 . xit Confirm our City-youth in 
“ their ancestors, lyag Swift Dmpier^s 


. good city security' against this pes- 


the true principles of 

Lett. V, Let me have „ , „ 

tilent coinage. lyaB Porn Dune. 1. 96 what City Swans 
once sung within the walls. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life 
Johnson Wks. 1 . 434 To this person, as to a citv-f^riend, 
Air. Garrick held himself obliged. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Jiotj Lond. Recreations, The regular city man, who leaves 
Lloyd's at five o'clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or ebsewhere. 1847 Tknnysun 
Prtne. Concl. xoi The city-roar that hails Premier or kinj^ ! 
1864 — Sea Dreatns 3 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the ^iant-fuc’toried city-gloom. £;z87S Mrs. Alexander 
WooitC o’t xxxivj I'lio Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
state of City afiairs. 

8. General comb. a. attributive, as city^boundSf 
•clerk., t •colony, -community, •cross, -dame, •ptate, 
•government, -knight, •moat, -soldier, -solicitor, 
•wall, -way, -woman, -work', b. objective, as 
city-builder, -burner, -founder, -razer; 0. instr. 
and locative, as city-bom, -bound, -bred, -crested, 
-tubbed, -planted, adjs. 

x59jBGRKNKWEV Tacitus' Ann. 1. viil. (ifisa) 14 A multitude 
of *cit.e-borne bondmen, and after made free. z866 Yaies 
Land at Last 11 . X13 (Hoppe) *City.bound clerks. 1735 
Thomson Liberty i. 813 Within the *City-bounds the desert 
see. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 3 j Juno 4/0 A *city-bred child. 
x8z8 Scott Hrt. Mitil.xyWx, ‘ If this other wench ’ said the 
*city.clcrk, ‘can speak to her sister’. 1864 Tennyson Sea 
Dreams x A city clerk, hut gently born and bred. x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1.4x3 As men go to the *city-colony erected 
by Syllu. 1848 Mill Pol Econ. Prcl. Remarks (1876) xoThe 
whole of these *city-communilies were either conquerors or 
conquered. 1398 Marston Pygmat. Sat. x. xas The subtile 
“Citty-dame. 1636 Massinger Uashfnl Lm/eriy. i, Five- 
hundred “City-dubbed Madams. i6zo Healey St. Aug. 
Citie tf God 54a The humanists cannot agree about the first 
“City-founder. 1591 Shak.s. 7 W Cent. 111. i. ass Come, 
lie conucy thee through the *City-gatc. *696 J. Harring- 
loN Oceana (1771) 158 Iod.» This altenatlon of “city-govem- 
nient. lyox I)k Fob True-born Engt. i. 364 Inniimeralde 
“City knights wc know, xyfix Colman^ Garrick r/nWe^- 
tine Marr, 1. ii 1 Hoppe), 1 have no patience with the pride 
of your city knight’s ladies. 1756-7 tr. AVyj/er'j Trnv.{\jbo) 
IV. 805 The outchess's gniden lies near the “cily-moat. 
1787 Sir j. Hawkins Lfe Johnson Wks. 1 . 431 Mr, Pater- 
son, the “city-solicitor. X7is Sxkkik S/eef. No. 428 p r 
Every great snop within the “City-walls. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Aty Dosses xi. To move Along the “city-ways. x6oo 
Shaks. A. K. L. 11. vii. 75 The “City woman bcares The 
cost of Princes on vnworthy shoulders. 

9 . Special comb., as oity-arab (see Arab 3) ; 
Gity-ortiole, the editorial article or summary of 
financial and commercial news in a London (or 


other I ncwspaix:r ; oity-avens, book-name for the 
plant Ceum urbanum ; City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
ancient trade guilds of London: see Company; 
Oity-oommiBsioners, officials who superintend 
the sewerage of the City ; oity-oourt, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates; in 
U. S. the municipal court of a city, consisting of 
the mayor or recorder and aldermen (Webster^ : 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City news in a journal; city-father {poet.), a 
civic mler ; t oity-man, a citizen ; a man of 
the (same) city (cf. townsman); oity-misBion, 
a religious and benevolent mission to the poor and 
abanimoed classes of great cities; so oity-mis- 
•ionary; foity-poet, a poet appointed by the 


citicens of London (tee qiioti.)i ntty-mavihnl, 
-yemhmbyaneer, •ward, etc.: 

Rbmucbranoib, Wabo, etc. 


1884 J. E. Taylor — 
“city Arabs who sell fuiMS 


x8s The 

_ . saso Af* Aiii. 

x6x8 Tha “cite-men waorea wel wyghu 166a Follbb 
Worthin. Devon vft Boing tntimate with his Ci^-maii 
. . Baldwin of Devonshira. afan Massinobb City Jkfadmm 
IV, ii, Tha “City Manh^ I . . And iha SheriffT 1 know 
him. 17x4 Losad, Gao. No. sadx/} Tha two City Marshals 
on Horseback, with thair Man on Foot to make Way. 
Z85X Mavhbw Lond. Labour I. 346 (Hoppa) Tha “City- 
Mission . . might be mads productive of real and exten- 
sive good. Ibid. 1 . S3 They respect tha “City Mission- 
aries, because they read to them. 17x8 Pors Dune. 1. 88 
fsote. The Pageants . . being . . at length abolinh'd, the em- 
ployment of “City- Poet ceas’d, sttmi Johnson L. P., 
Dryden Wks. 11 . 348 Settle was. .made the city poet, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the Mayor’s 
day. Of these bards he was the last. 

Hence nonce-wds. Oi-tyoism, city manners, etc.; 
Ol'tydom, a domain or state constituted by a city ; 
Oi tyishf smacking of the city ; Oi*tyiiaM, city 
quality ; Oi tynhlp, a city with its territory ; cf. 
toTVHship. 

>599 B< Jonson Cynthia's Retf.v.iv, Transform’d from his 
original Citycism. x 86 a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 
460 The early Aryans . . resembled the Hellenic race . . in 
being split up into a number of small Slates or citydoms. 
1881 Mrs. Riddell Palace Gardens xxi. 194 Delightful 
people . . not cityUh or snobbish. s66a Fuller Worthies, 
Dexton (z8ix) I. egolD.) They take exception at the very 
'Title thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politic, * as if unequally yoked ; 
Church with some mixture of Citynesse. x8w K. Black 
tr. Guizot’s Hitt. France (187a) 1 , v. 77 I.ugaunum .. be- 
came . . the favourite citj'ship and oramary abiding-place 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 

GityfU (sitiful). [f. C1TY + -FLIL.] As many 
as a city will contain. 

x8a6 E. Irviko Raby/an II. vii. 339 Five city-fulls of men. 
e 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Cibbte vii. He gazed . . from the 
midst of a ciiy-ful of his fellov^ 

Cityfjy i^si tifai). v. colloq. [f. City + -fy. Cf. 
coufitryfy, churchify, etc.] trans. To make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
a city. Esp. CityBod pfd. a. 

. *“3 £. M. Dacon Diet, Boston {Mass.) 13B Attempts have 
been made to give the Common a more citified name. 1884 
Cassells Fam. Mag. zfblt Every one looks more or less 
‘ cityfied ’. 

Clt^leSS (si‘tll6s), a. [see -lbsb.] 

1 . VV ithout a city or cities, having no city. 

4x400 50 Alexander 2386 Sirres, by my Hothe, quod 
Rcgge, Sillies 1 lii^t. Qwi so . . How tUlis it be & tounles 
ki toname is callid? X658 W. Burton liin. Anton. 159 
Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, of 
being Cicy-lesse in CmsarA daies. sBya Ia^ngf. Christus 
199 The cityless river, that flows From fountains that no 
one knoR's, 'I'hroiigh the lake of Galilee. 

1 2. mme-use. 'I'hat is no city. Obs. 

x6ie Holland Camden's Brit. 11. Irel. 86 In steed of a 
city it is altogether as one saith irbAtc airoAis that is A City 
Citylesse, or The lemains of that which was a city. 


Ci*tywaxd, a.dv. [see -ward.] Toward, or in 
the direction of, the city (orig. to the city-ward^. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2847 To ke cite- ward of Su.sys him- 
selfe he aproches. X5a3 Ld. Bbrnkrb Froiss. I. xvi. 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Cite wardc. 1858 Haw- 
thorne hr, 4 It. ( 187a) 1. x As we drove cily-ward. 

b. Also capable of being used attrib. 01 aaadj., 
as in ‘the cityward view, course, route, etc,' 
Citywards, adv. [see -wards.] - prec. 

1867 Yatks Black Sheep II. (Hoppe) As he went 
Citywards that morning. 1875 B. Taylor P'austM. in. 171 
Accents of Discord clang thiough the field City-wards. 

[Civantick. in edd. Pepys (24 May 1668) : cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraphic^ 

Give vsaiv). A small species of Allinm, now 
more commonly called Chivk, q.v. 

Give, obs. form of Sieve. 


Clvery, var. of Skvery : see also Cibory. 

Civet (si'vtt), sby Also 6 Beuet, 6 -7 Bivet, *1 
oyvot, 7-9 oivit. [a. Y. civet/e (15th c. in Littre, 
both for the beast and the perfume), It. zibettc, 
med.L. zibethum, med.Gr. (auiriov, all originating 
in the Arab, name jbj zabdd, zubdd. (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app. lost, must have come be- 
tween the Arabic and the European words.) See 


also Zibet. 

The Arabic If xicoOTOphers connect the word with uabada 
to cream, foam, nubd froth, cream, enbbad^ cream, etc., as 
if orig. applied to the secretion ; but Devic inclines to think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 
words and the name of the quadruped, which was perh, 
adopted from some African language.] 

1 . A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. S^cifi- 
cally, the central African si^ecies, Viverra civetta, 
an animal ranking in size and appearance between 
the fox and the weasel. Often called more fully 
Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic species K gibetha 
is often distinguished by the variant name Zibet. 
The Javanese species is the Rasse. 

153a New VeaPs Gifts in Cal. St. Papers Hen. VII I, V. 
339 A beast called a civet, Hulobt, Ctuet, beast, 

ciSeta. tko/j TorsxLL Four-/. Beeuts 11673) A Zibeth 
or Sivet. . which was brought out of Africa. 1774 Goumm. 
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a strenf musty odouir, MCro^ by gts^ which Sttiroo^ 
it. iMi Huuia tr. Jfoftun-rnndm a- hl jk 115 Tht 
Omnion or trim avet . . bihabiu Gwimb. Com, and 
Embpia. This mamiaal la about twontF'cli^ Mm* bnc* 
2 . A yellowlBh or brownish nnctncHW wibBtaace, 
having a strong snittky § tnell, obtained from ma 
or glands in the anal pouch of ievaral animale of 
the ^vet genus, especlalliy of the A&kan Civet* 
cat. It it used in perfumm. 

1583 Emn yinmt. Newt TneL (Arb.) 06 mmgik, Slutt or 
mu^. 1984-^ Bullbyk Dint. ugst. Fouor Pott* (s88B;^ 
Muske and Miict in ouoiy plaeo did abounds igpe Btum 
OBViL Sxere. v. Wii. <ed. 7) 549 The preeiotts or 

humour, which they call CSvet and Ziholh. idBB Sbakb. 
A. Y.Z. III. ii. 69 Ciuet is of a baser Uxth then Tarre, the 
verie vncleanly fluxe of a Cat. sdo/ToraaLL Fourf* SeoAt 
(1673) 586 This Bivet u an Excrament. 178s Cowm Cms< 
wrsaiion 083, 1 cannot talk with civet In die room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s all perfUme. ia|o Basham /sifiMt 
Ler. S73 Assafostida mix’d with your bouquet and dveL 
D. transf and Jir. Anything perfumed With 
civet ; anything acthig as a perfume. 

a G. Danibl Idyit ill. 36 Conlhr It to the Ovetts of , 

an Omcer, Whose l^th-pidker. . Betrayes hhn 
X74a Young Ni. Th. v. xx To make a dyet of their soiig 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as civet-basket, *box, adolit ; 


cwet-sntelling, -tanned, adis. ; civet-like adj., ndv. 

id 54 Gavton Feet. Notes u. vl. 60 They who. .buslc them* 
selves in ruck-work, in “Civet-baskeu, in waxen Fruit-Trees. 
1684 Bunvan PUgr. II. 904 His Name has been to me as 
a “Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Perfumes. 1801 Southby 
Thalaba v. xxxvi, In thy turn, die “clvet-like at Imt In the 
dung-perftime of thy sanctity 1 s6t6 K. C. 'Times* Whh. 
111. 979 Or kembe his “civet lockes. sgnd FiTs«OBWRAV.S‘/r 
P\ Drake (x88x) 63 A “civet-sraellinge damaske rose. xla6 
R. Vaughan Mystics (xB6o) 1 . x5i You featber-braimm, 
“civet-tanned puppet of a man. 1709 Toiler No. xox F s 
His Amber Orange- Flower, Mask, and “Civet-Violet, put 
. .into an Handkerchief, shall have the same EflTect. 

fOivst. sb.^ Obs. Also 6 oyuat, Biuet, aiuBt^ 
[a. Y. civette dim. of cive\ Bce Chivb. (Mil- 
printed in 16th c. heibals sinet and sweth.)} 
«-CiVB or Chive {Allium Schxnoprasum). 

X53X MS. Acc. St. John's HosP., Canterb., Itm,fQr Cyuet 
seoe. X 548 Turner Names 0/ Uerbes, Gethlum . . a ciuet. 
156a lierbal 11. 9 a, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyue, 
or a Ciuet, or a Cbyue. Ibid. it. xox b. Our siuet called in 
Duche sclinitlauch is gethium. 1578 Lytb Dodoent v, Ixxv. 
643 Turner. .Knglisheth by al these names a Cvue, a Ciuet, 
a Chyue, or Sweth. Gssardb Herbatl 1, Ixxxvii, 

Clues is called, .in English Ciues, Chiues, Ciuet and Sweth. 
xyxe J. James tr. Blond's Gardening 65 Fine small Grass, 
resembling Civet. 

tCi’Fet, sb.^ Obs. [a. F. civet \ Cotgr. has 
' des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine ; then strained 
and spice put to them ; an excellent sauce Ac- 
cording to IJttrd identical with OF. civd, and con- 
nected with cive Chive. Med.L. had civeta : see 


Babee*s Bk. 11.42 ‘Cam! oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur 

X708-X5 in Krrsky. 1739-6 Bailey Civef, (with French 
Cooks) a particular way of dressing chickens, ham, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, ana then stewing them in 
broth. lyay Bradley T'afn. Diet. s. v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Stag, or Roe-buck, may be thus order'd. 

Civet, V. [f. Civet .rAi] To perfume with 
civet. Hence Civeted ppl. a. 

x6ox Coknwallyes Ess. xxvlii, And civilizd, or ciuited . . 
kisse the hand. 1765 Cowpbr Tiroe. 630 Fops, .lady-like 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen, 

Civet-cat. ^Civet i. (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet ) 

1607 TorasLL Four-/. Beeuts (1673) 58$ Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-caL 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 415 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, is a oeast bigger than any cat and le-sser than a 
Badger. S738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 183 All your courtly 
civet-cats can vent, Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
X770 Gray Corr. w. Nicholls (1842) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? 18x3 Mii.burn Orient. Comm. L 
104 Civet, .is produced by an animal called the civet cat. 

Civio (si'vik), a. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -ioke, 7-8 
-iok. [a. L. cTvic-us belonging to citizens, f. cfvis 
citizen ; cf. F. civique.\ 

1 . Of, pertaining, or proper to citizens. 

17W Burke Fr. Ret*ol. Wks. V. zjx Of late they distin* 

5 uish it by the name of a Civick Education. xBog Ann. 

\ev. I. sq8 Volney printed a civic catechism. x8e7 Southey 
Penins. War II. 596 Efforts, .for organizing a civic and 
national resistance. 187X Blackix Pour Phases i. x6 He 
displayed a civic virtue on other occasions. 

D. Civic crown coronet, garland, wreafk) 
[L. cordna cfvica] : a garland of oak leaves and 
acorns, bestowed as a much-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life of a fellow-citizen in war. 
This was a|)p. the earliest use of the word : it was aiso 
the chief use in Latin. 

154a Udall Erasm. Apophih. gun, A garlande ciuike .« 
wht^e was woont to bee made of oken leues. x6oi Hol- 
land Pliny I. X15 The ciuick coronets ..presented vnto 
such as had rescued a Romans citizen, and saued his life. 
1609 Massinger Picture 11. ii, The civic garland, The 
mural wreath. 1649 Marvrll Poems Wks. I. Pref. 33 Our 
civil warrs have lost the civick crowne. 184a Tbhhvsom 
Vision Sin iv, Freedom, nily doth she tread ; In her right 
a civic wreath, lo her a hnuxan head. 
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CIVIL, 


(if). Arch, * AgarUnd of oak leam andacomt, 
often used as an ornament’ (G wilt). 

2 . Of or pcrtaiaing to a city, borough, or muni- 
oipalitv ; « City aitrid. 

tHf Blount Qioitoir,^ CivirAt pertaining to the city, 
••to Rykon CA. H*r, in. Ixiv, I'he unambiciout heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 183s T. Hook 
C, Gumty 111. ii. (L.), In the civic acceptation of the 
word, lama merchant ;-.amoogst the vulgar, 1 am called a 


dryialcer. 1848 Macai/lay Hist, Eng, I. 354 The first civic 
' //iff. iv. i 4.^1883)^1^1 


magistrate. 1878 Green Shrrt _ , _ 

London took the lead in thin new development of civic 
b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality. 
t8et BvaoN Juan v. xaxvii, IhaC he.. Should now be 
butcher’d in a civic alley. 1836 Hoa. Smith 7 'iu Trufu^. 
1 . 04 His shoulders, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the exj^nce of the corporation. 1845 R. 
Hamilton Pop, Educ. iiL (ed. 0) 51 Civic residence is our 
^lUriqr. jajj Mrs. Oliphant MnAers Phr, vi. 165 
This mood of mind is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmoaphere of the town. 

8. Of or pertaining to citizenship ; occasionally 
in contrast to military, ecclesiastical , etc.; civil. 
Civic oath [F. scrment civioue] : an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded fiom 
citizen! in the French Revolution. 

1780 Sparks Carr. Amer, J?rr/.(i653)lV. 062 Your militaiy 
rank holds its place in ray mind notwithsunding your civic 
glory. STps OuRKB Esti, MsmStr Hat, Asteuibly Wks. 
vL IS fCromwellJ chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
govmment. 183a tr. Sisntondis Ital. Kep, xvi. 344, 4000 
soldiers drawn only from among families havinj; a right to 
tit in the council 'general, were called the civic militia. 
1841 W, Spaldino Italy A It. Isl. 1. 56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. 1866 Felton Ahc. A 
Gr. II. i. 13 That career of progress which afterwards made 
her (Greeccl the teacher, nut only of science, letters, and 
art, but of civic wisdom. 

tClTioal.a- Ohs, ff. as prec. + -AL.] *prec. 
s6oa Fulbkckb Pandstts Law Hatioas 64 He hoc pur- 
chased fourtcene civicull crowns. 1658 Sir T. Brown r 
GartL Cyrus 41 The Triumphal Oval, and Civicall Crowns 
of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

CiTioally (.si vlkali), [f. prec. -LY.2] In 
a civic manner or sense. 

1631^ Bratiiwait Whitu^ies, QuesLman 79 Her tongue 
tM civici^ ndneing, ^fur yuljEar attention. 1834 Peiv 


L-ulgai - 

Mmtkly Mag, XL. 65 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospiulity than Sir Peter. 1873 Mok- 
LEY Housssau llT 183 Just government or unjust, .civically 
elevating or demoralising. 

Ciwicim (si*visiz'm). [f. Civic a -twm.] Civic 
system or organization ; the principle that all citi- 
zens have equal rights and duties. 

1874 Camitmp, Rtv, XXIIL 5^ The spirit of freedom, 
the assertion of natural right, and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man (merely as Man • over his fellow— Civicism. 
Ihid, XXIV. 373 The partially allied, partially conflicting 
elements of Paganism and Civicism. 

Civioiae, v. nonct-wd, [see -ize.] trans. To 
make civic or urban, 

1888 Ch, I'imes 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the counties. 

Givios. [pi. of Civic used as sb., on analogy 
of politics, etc. ; sec -ICB ] That part of political 
science which is concerned with the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

1887 Advatue (Chicago) 95 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics 
as a special preparation for the duties of cituenship. s888 
Boston (Mass.) JmL 1^ Oct. 3/5 I'he question of the day . . 

* The End to be Kept in View in Teaching Civics 

Oivil tsi’vil), a. Also 4-7 witn usual inter- 
change of u and v, 1 and y, I and //, h. [a. F. 
civil ad. L. civtl-is of or pertaining to citizens (f. 
ctvis citizen), their private rights, etc., hence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct from the soldier; and citizen-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. The sense-development, 
being already effected in L., has received only 
slight extension in Fr. and Kng.] 

1 . Of or belonging to citizens ; consisting of citi- 
lens, or men dwelling together in a community, as 
in civil society y civil life ; also, of the nature of a 
citizen, as f civil many f ^iw 7 creature. The literal 
sense * of citizens ’ is rare (quot. 1848). 

lags Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. Ptcn. (Globe\ where civil blood 
anutex civil hands unclean. 1994 Hooker Etrl Pol. 1. 1 10 
(R.) Ciuill Society doth more content Che nature of man 
then any priuate kind of solitary Ituing. w* Florio, Inur, 
batty to endenizen, to become or make a citizen, or a ciuill 
man. 1635 Carter Hon, Rtdvv, (t66o) 63 Man as a Civil! 
creature, was directed to this form of subjecdoD. a 1684 
Eau. RoecoM. (J.), Civil life was by the oiuset uughL 
1890 T. Harrinoton Z>4/! Rights Univ, Os^firdf And for 
a mvil man to go to the Vice Chancellor for leave to be 
out of hb house, a 1770 Jortin Strm. VII. L 14 Sincethen 
infants are subjects of the State and membm of civil 
aociety. lisi Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 669 The proudest 
c^Uut of Western Europe have streamed inth civil blood. 

a. Of or pertaining to ihe whole body or com- 
mnnity of citizens ; pertaining to the organiiatloD 
and iuiemal affairs of the body politic, or state. 

1494 Fabyam 4 Londom that auncyent Cytie . . I thynke 
•MawhaC Co expresse. Of theyr goM ordre, and Cjroyb 
polycy, That they lolcnge hauenued theyr Cycie by. sggg 


Eocn TVwsf. Howe lad. <Arb.) 34 The InhaMtantes. .keepc 
also a certayn ciuile iuscice and frendly loue one to another. 
a r8eo Hookeb Eccl Pol, vii. xv. f 5 To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. 01698 Br. Hall Art Dtumo 
Modit, xiv, The Heathen Romans cmied not npua any 
publtke civill bustiieBse, without, etc. 1769 Blackotone 
Comm, 1. I, Kit. 300 The civil state consUta m the nobiUty 
and the clergy. 1830 Mackintosh Eik, PAiAa, Wks. 1646 

1. 37 If he 1 m turncxl to civil institutions, be might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

3 . Civil wary strifcy troubles y etc. : such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 
community. 

1387 Trevisa Hif^n (Rolls> IV. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bygan bytweiie Julius and . . Pompeus. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cxviil 93 A louer of cyuyle batayle. 1590 J. Coke Eng, 4 
Pr. Herald | 94 (X6771 63 Contencions and waives, .amonge 
themselves or with theyr neygh hours, whicheihe Romaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. 1599 1^^* Strype Ann. Ref. 

1. App. vii. za As we see lor civil! quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable, Grafton 

ChroH, II. 635 Uornevticall dyscorde, and cyviil discencion. 
1579 Fulke Rtf. RasteljOi Bymeanes ofciuil and externe 
warres. 1993 ^hak*!. Rich. Ii, iii iii. loa With ciuill and 
vnciuill Arnics. 1595 — John iv. ii. 947 Hqstilitie, and 
ciuill tumult reignes. 1603 Drayton Bar. H'art 11. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be torne. 1711 Adoison Sj^t. No. 195 F 3 
A furious Party- Spirit, when it raues in its full Violence, 
exerts itself in Civu War and Bloodshed. 1848 Macaulay 
H ist. Eng. 1. 179 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. 1889 Kingsley Hsrew. ix. 145. 

b. The Civil War-, in England applied speci- 
Bcally to the stniggle between the l^arliument and 
Charles I in the 1 7th c. ; in U. S. olten to the 
War of Secession, of 1861-5. 

Br. Reynolds //M ea vi. 104 We arc now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre. j 171a Budgki.l Spset. No. 
313 F 16 The Civil W.ir broke out . . one of them followed 
the I’arliament, the other the Royal Party, a 1834 Mack- 
intosh Rtttoluiion Wks. 1846 11. 13 Their sufferings in the 
royal cause duiing the civil war. 

t 4 . Civic, municipal. Civil crown*. -« civic 
crown. Ohs. 

1513 Douglas AEnris vi. xiii 37 With ciuile crownis of 
the Strang aik tre. 1590 Mauuiwk Edw. II, 111. iii. 30 
Make England's civil tuwnh huce lieaps of stones, 1713 
Guardian (1756) 1. No. 49. 215 The folly of the tivil land- 
lord in London, who . . is a stranger to fresh air and ruial 
enjoymcnls. 

6 . Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

1788 Phu-.silbv Li\i. HUt. \, xxxix. 281 The power 
which the community leaves him possessed of with resi>ect 
to hJs own conduct, may be called his civil liberty. 1793 
Hlackstqnk Conmi. ted. 121 149 That system of laws, .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil hbeity. 1841 1..ANR Arab. Alts. 1. 69 
Slaves have no civil liberty; but arc entirely under the 
authority of their owners. 

6. Becoming or befitting a citizen. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc VV. 1531) 44 These iiii cardynall 
venues, Trinperaunce, Justice Liuyle or morall, Foriitiide 
. .and Prudence. i6a8 Fei.tiiam Resolve* 11. Ixii. (1677 > 
There is a Civil Hatied when men in general detest Vice. 
1659 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 91/9 To esteem the 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away tbe eternity of hatred, civil. 1768-71 H. Walvolk 
I'ertuds Aneud. Paint. (1780) IV. 61 for the instruction of 
heathen children in Christian dutiesand civil knowledge. t86a 
Merivalb Rom. Lmp. (1865) IV. xxxiii. 105 It was civil, in 
the Homan sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
cilirens. 1883 T. IL Gkefn Proleg. /iMicf Introd, 7 That 
civil spirit through which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. 

t 7 . Having proi>er public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-governed. Ohs. 

1991 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 156 They are reformed, 
ciuill, full of good. 1599 — Hm. 1. ii. ipq 'l‘hs ciuil Citizens 
kneailing vp the hony. x6oe Dymmok 'I real. Ireland (18431 
I J The south parte lof the County of Wexford) as the more 
Qrvill. 1608 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. i. j 6 Ciuill streets. Z84S 
Evelyn Mem, (1857) I. 37 A more qui«t, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than. .Antwerp. 1699 Milton Rupt. 
Commw. (1847) 439/2 That Aimy, lately so renow n’d for the 
civilest and b^t order’d in the world. 1885 Morokn Geogr. 
Keetified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Island, Civil in its 
ael^ and a good additional strength to the British Empire. 

6. In tnat bocial condition which accompanies 
and ii involved in dtizenship or life in commuai*' 
tiez ; not barbarous; civilized, advanced in the arts 
of life. 

1U3 Eoen Treat, News Ind, (Arb.) 36 A region wel in- 
Iiai^d and ful of ciuile people. 1579 Cyuile 4 Vncynile 
Life To Kdrs., Wee that inhabit a most cyuill Countrey, 
z^ Puttenham hng. Poesie 1. ii. (Arb.) 30 Among tbe 
l^unes of the ciuUler ages. i6b6 Bacon Sylva f 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men ; and Savage Men more than 
Civil. s68s Milton Ihst, Afosc, Pref. 507 Mosooyy . . being 
the most northern region of Europe reported civiL Z897 
Potter Antig. Greece 11. v. <1715) e37 The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Civil or barbarous. 1708 J. Chamber- 
la VNB St. Gt. Brit. If. L u. <1743) 3*1 On the other side. . 
the People are much more civil tSap Southry O, Hewmem 
vii. As in civil, so in barbarous statea. 1841 Catlin N, 
Amer, Ind, <1844) 11 . xxxvi 3a From my king silence «ff 
late, you will no doubt have deemed meout of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world. 
t 9 . Eduented; well-bred; refined, polizhed, 
'polite*. Ohs. a. ofpenani. 

1987 Maflet Gr, Forest 4s A kinde of Symphonie whlche 
the common sort call a Pipe : the learned and more dull 
kinde of men name it a Dnldmar. a 1988 Aacn am Sckdkm. 

II. (ArE) 130 A learned |»eadic^ or a Ciuill lentlemaa. 
B8a8 Wither Brit. Rememb, eg unbeseeming Jesti, And 
acnA which every civill eare detests. 1847 Evslvn Carr, 


III. 9 My character .. for the dvnest Traveller that 
ever returned. # 1704 Locks Lett. (1708) 31, 1 know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow Utemlves. 
b. of things. 

sms Robiiibois tr. Morde Uiap, 1. (Arb.) 64 This sehole 

g ^uwophie . . thinketh all thinges mete for euety placa* 
ut there U an other philosophye mora cmilc, wnyche 
knoweth . . her owns stage. 1989 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 
HI. xviii. (Arb ) soo The Greekes call it Asteismus, we may 
terme it the ciuiil last. i8sb Brebewood Lang, 4 Relig. 
Iii. 33 To their own buignoges, which they held to be more 
civil than the Roman. 1718 Cibber Love Makes Man iv. 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation, 
o. Public, popular. 

s6os Bacon Adp, Learn. 11. xl | 3 The conceits . . (now 
almost made Ciuile) of the Maistriiig Spirite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like, 

tiO. Of apparel. Not gay or zhowy; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, customs etc. Ohs. 

1606 Dkkker Sev. Sinnes 1. (Arb.)^ 13 In words, is he cir- 
cumspect : in lookes, graue : in attire, ciuill. z8ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx. X05 Wantonly clad in the habit of an 
Amazon woman ; alwayes costly, but Mldome ciuill. t6u 
1'. Taylor Comm. Tims il xi Let this work be neuer so 
ciuill and scemely. c z8aa Fletcher Woman's Prise iii. 
iii, 1‘hat fourteen yards of satten giue my woman ; I do not 
like the colour— 'tis too civill. a 169X virgin's Compl. in 
Bayford Ballads 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 

Pretty Maids in civil Dreas. 

f il. Humane, gentle, kind. Ob^ 

1613 R. C. Table Al/h. (ed. 3\ Cf»/7/, honest In conuer- 
sation, or gentle in beliauiour. 1648 Mh.xon Observ. Art. 
Pence 1x851) 557 Poynings Act, which was.. the civillest 
and most niuderate acknowledgment impos’d of thir de- 
pendance on the Crown of EngMiL 1861 Trial James in 
Howell St. Trials (1816) VL 104 The sheriff and hangman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down. 1684 tr. Entropius vii. xax 
He wuN so civil iu his govermnent at Rome, that none ever 
was punished. 

12. i^olite or courteous in behaviour to others ; 
sinking, in recent UbC, to * decently polite ’, * up to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy*, 
or the merely negative sense of 'not (actually) 
rude* ; while coutleous and polite denote positive 
qualities. 

Courteous is thus more commonly said of superiors, civit 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the pussibilny of 
incivility or rudeness. 

1606 Holland Sueton. xor A pxissing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant which hce uttered in the Senate. 1647 Clar- 
endon Hist. Reb. I. (1843) >3 3 A man . . whom he nad en- 
deavoured hy many civil ofliccs to make his Friend, 1853 
Walton Angler 1 38 We’l drink a civil cup to ail the Otter 
Hunters that are to meet you to morrow 1881 Ray ( art. 
(1848) I JO Your very civil and obliging letter. 1718 Pfte- 
thinker No. 61. 98 A youili ought . always to shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elilers. 1780 Goldsm. Cit. it'. Ixxvii, I'hey 
were certainly the civillest people alive. 1796 Jane Ausi en 
Pride 4 Prtj. xviii, With an expreHsion of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her. 18x4 Wellingi on in Gurw. Dtsp. Xl 1. 
138, I am sorry to add that 1 did not receive so civil an 
answer as ougnt to have been given to any body, a 1839 
pRAKO Poems (1864) 1. 931 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. x8^ Lever H. Lorretjuer 
ii, I'he proud Earl ol Callonby, who never did the * civil 
thing ' anywhere. Mod. * I hoiie he answered you politely.’ 

* Well, he was civil, which is something.’ • 

18 . transf. Of animals and tilings. 

157s Borsewell Armorie 11. 70 b, Aristotle saiilie, that 
the Crone is a ciuill byrde, Quia sub Diice degic. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1. 71 The hiU of the Ai|)s, waxing mure 
mild and ciuil. «x 667 J EH. TaYIa^H .SVrVM. (1678; 396 A 
Lybyan Tiger, .shut up and taught to cat civil meat. 1U7 
Stbvenlon UuderiKoods j. ii. 3 Let the streams in civD 
mode Direct your choice upon a road. 

II. Since civil connotes what pertains to the 
citizen in his ordinary ca.\mc\ty, it is di«itingui$hed 
from various wotds expressing specific dcpait- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 
tive term, 

Austin Jurif^. (iBjg) 11 . xViv. 780 The word civil 
has about twelve different meanings; it is applied to all 
manner of objects which are perfectly disparate. As opposed 
to criminal, it means all law not criminal. As opposed to 
eccleriastical it means all lawifot ^cmastical ; as opposed 
to military it means all law not mimaiy ; and so on. 

14 . Distinguished from militafyx non-military. 
Also (as in Civil Sxbvicjc), from military and 
futval. 

z6is Davies Why Irelandy etc, (1747) 70 Sir Anthony Sl 
L eger . . performed great service in a ciuill course . . Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martian course. 183a G. Herbert TemplSy Church^Poreh 
xxxiv, Game is a civil gunpowder, in yonsn Blowiim up 
houses with their whole increase. 1738 Glovkr Leonidas 1. 
4x1 Around him flow’d In civil pomp their venerable robes, 
174s Middleton Cicero (1743) II. vii. 978 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the honester 
side ; but when it came to arms the stronger, s8fl8 Coopeb 
Mohicans i, A large civil coiked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen. 1879 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ii. ted, s> 6 His 
sdveragnty was civil as well as military. 

16 . DlhXinfgal^htd from ecclesiastical : non-eccle* 
siaztical; and, with extended application, non- 
rcllgloui, non-iacred, zeciilar. 

199a cr. Jmnhss on Rev. xUL 1 One is of the civill Roman 
Rmpiro . . another of the Ecclcsiasttcal or Propheticall. 
1844 Milton A mop, (Arb.) 34 Both in reUgkras and dvitl 
WMome. 1867 Watkrhoube Pire Lond, 07 To inundate 
things sacied and crril. iy9*^ Xr. Keyslers TratL (1760) 
IIL a88 CIvaand CBnoa law,civilaadeoolasiaRtica) hiat^. 
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•m *"■«« WIe» V. <o« ThiMti Md virton, 

at^ai^W.arrdtuMu. ita* Mackimtomi ittt. /- aS 
IVks. iii46 1 * 37 Civil and acclckiaaticid opprawor*. 

tb. Tkfof, Naturally p»od or yirtnout, but 
unregenerate; luoral; good as a citizen, but not 
as a saint Hence civii rigki^smss. Oh, 

1619 W. ScLAtaa 1 Tk$»t, (1630) 40 K craill Chnn- 

tian obaeruinff theM duties without knowledge of their 
iniunction in the Word of God, is as farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Hrathen Moralists. 1^ Gouge Comm, Hob, 
II 470 Meere civitl men are such as suppose aj) religion to 
consist in the externall duties of the second Table, tfifig 
Blair A utobiog. I (1848^ 4 Being then only civil, till many 
years therei^r the Lord showed her mercy. 1676 W. Row 
Blaif^o A utobicg, x. (1848) x66 Many that were civU 
before having become exceedingly loose. 

0 . Civil Magisltnte : the temporal authority ai 
dUtint:uished from the ecclesiastical. 

s6gx C. Cartwright Cort. Rclig. 11. 16 Luther admonish- 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1760 Blackstone Comm, 
IV. 108 An entire exemption of it’s clergy from any inter- 
course with the dvil magistrate. 

16. Law. Distinguished from criminal \ Pertain- 
ing to the private relations between nieynbcrs of a 
community, and to the legal proceedings employed 
in settling them. Also distinguished from political 
(as in * political offence, trial', etc.') 

t6ii Cotcr., Civilizer rm crimincl^ to change his Indict- 
ment into an action ; to turne a criminall, into a ciuill, 
cause. ^ 1764 Burn Poor Civil, implies an offence 

of a private nature, betwixt party and party, and not where 
the king is pnrty.^ 1858 Lo. St Lronahos Hamiy Hk. 
Proporty Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act. Fowirr Princ. Morals 11. iii. 145 A Civil 

Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as dis'.ingiiished from natural*, in the 
eye of the law and in all that respects legal rights 
or standing; ^asa person banished or outlawed, 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death *(J.\ 

x6sfi J fanes Mixt, Schol. Div. t6i Buried in a civill 
grave of aiplivity, and must miserable servitude, n 1667 
Jrr. Taylor (J.), Break not your promise, unless it be 
unlawful ur impossible ; either out of your natural or out 
of your civil power. ci68o Bevkriix.r Ser$n, (1729) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right to it. 
1767 Blacksiunr Comm. II. 121^ It may also determine by 
hiH civil death ; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 
he is dead in law. 

18. Of divisions of lime: Distinguished from 
natural, astronomical, solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nired for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. 

1 nus tlie ctml in modern times consists of 24 hours 
and beedns at midnight , the civil year cuntalns 365 days, 
and in leap year 366, beginning on the ist of Jnn., etc. 

s6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 36 Those that h-ave defined and 
set out a civil day. i66a Siillingfi.. Ong. ,Sacr. 1. vi. ft 1 
The ordinary or civill year did want intcrcnlation. x8ia 
WooDHOuss Astron. lx. 66 The common civil year, .of 365 
days. 

19. Of, pertaining or according to the Roman 
Civil Law. {Set below.) 

1563 87 Foxd a. 4- (1684) 11 . 316 Unless I should use 

that civil remedy called in law Acceptilation. Shaks. 

Merck. V. v. i. sio No Woman had it, but a ciuill Doctor. 

20. See Civil law (uiuht), Civil List, Civil 
Skuvice, Skhvant, in their alphabetical places ; 
Civil Engineer, sec Enginkkh. 

B. as sh. 


ti. ■s Civilian x ; civil law personified. Obs. 
X36.R Langl. P. pi. a. II. 57 Now Simonye and Siuylc 
stondeb forb bobe. Ibid. Bn 113 pis dede 1 asscle Bi 
shtc of Sire Symonye and cynyles (A. 11. 82 Notaries] leuc. 
Ibid. B. XX. 136 To be arches in haste he ^ede anone after, 
And turned Giuilc in-to Symonye. X393 Ibid. C. 111. 71 
Preyb cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede. 

ta pL Civil matters, concerns, or affairs; rd 
voAiri/rd. Obs. 

1646 Saltmaksii Some Drops ii. 74. 1654 G. Goddard in 
Burton's J)iarv(s%:i%\ 1 . Introd. 19 1 Neil her] from the Level- 
lers, who would ititrcxiiice a party in civils, nor from the 
^claries, who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals. X676 MARVKLLCe«. Louncils Wl^ 1875 IV. 
15a Oppression and persecution in civils and spirituals. 
17x7 WoDHOW Corr. (1843) 11 . 3»9 Arbitrary Government in 
civus, and persecution for matters of conscience. 

"fS. pi. Civil standing or position. Obs. 
s69dR. DiscolUmininm 46 For my Civills, some lay I am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

4. pi. Citizens, commons. Obs. 

Sir a Haslekigce in Bur.ou's Diary (xBzB III. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils. to put an end to the King 
and Lords. The right i.s. .without all doubt, an the people. 

O. 08 iw/t/. — Civilly. Obs. 

184a J. Raton Honey-combe 229 If he were meerely civill 
honest, it leaves him still meerely civill honest. 1767 Babler 
No. 12, 1 never heard of a man who behaved commonly civil 
to a woman, who, etc. 

D. in combination (parasynthetic), as civil- 
mannered, -tongned, etc. See also Civii.-wralth. 

idai Fletcher Island Princess 1. iii, The people they 
Rhow brave too. civiUmRnner’d. 163a Milton Penseroso 12a 
Till civil .suited Mom appear. 
i Civil, V. Obs. rare-K [f. the adj ] irons. To 
make civil, civilize. 

S891 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. ^1857^ T51 If they were 
once civilled and brought to more understanding. 

Clvil(l, obs. form of Sevzllb. 


CMvOin (8i?i*lilii). [a. OP. frf or 

penoininij to the dvU law, as In droit ciPiUen^ 
doefeur avi/ien, f. dvil, L. ctvflis. Later osei 
in English start from other tenses of C 1 TIL.I 
1. One who makes or hat made the CivU Law 
(chiefly as distinguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and Uler from the Common Law) the 
object of his study : a practitioner, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Civil Law, a writer or autho- 
ritv on the Civil l^w. 

* By civilian is meant in English (1) one who profeRnes and 
practises the civil law, a« op^Med to the common, or muni- 
cipd law of England ; (a> one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law ; (31 one who studies it * iDe Quiocey'. 

x|88 WvcLiF Bible Prol 51 Sumtyme c> uylians and canon- 
istns weren deuout, and . . bisy on her lemyng. 1576 Fleming 
Panoplie Ep.gb’f, I wouldewishe you to be a Civilian fnote, 
A profesKOur or studient of the Civil la we, whiche yeeldeth 
gnuit advantage]. xttS Fraunce Lawiers Log. Dod., 
Twenty civilians, and as many common lawyers. tglBp Hav 
any Ivork 24 Ciuillians hue by the court of Amraltie . as well 
as by the Arches, ffigi Baxtf.r 3i6Ulpiaii. and 
all the Civilians, xdga Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 41 
Both the Canonists and Civilians. Graves KttoliecL 
Shenstone 26 (T.> He [Shenstone] kept his name in the 
college booKs, and changed his commoner's gown for that 
of a civilian. 185^ Milman Lai. Chr, (18641 V. viii. vtii. 
26 Two learned avilians from Bologna. 1864 Spectator 
No. 1875. Doctor's Commons . . has dissulvcd itself, and 
civilians will ere long be as extinct as the dodo. 

t2. Tkeol. ^One who, despising the righteous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousneFS, a justiiiacivilis of hii own ’(Trench). 
Cf. Civil 15 b. 

1619 W. Sclater Expos, x Thess. fxfiso) s6 Distinguishing 
R%ener.kte mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
mtes and Ciuilians. 16^ Rogers Neusman 104 (Trench) 
The mere naturalist or civilian . . 1 mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reKques and ruins of the image 
of God decayed. 1645 Rutherford Prynl 4- 7 W. Paith 
(X845' 102 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 
8. A non-military man or official. 

' '1 he fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, vi*. to indicate simply a non-miUtary person— a use 
which has disturbed and perplexed all our past literature 
for six centuries ' (De Quinc^y Bentley Wks. VIL 79 note). 

a. orig. (More hilly Indian Civilian) : One of 
the covenanted European servants of the East 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

1786 (25 Mayi H. Straciify Lett, in Malcolm Li/e 0/ 
Clive III. 54 About the rage of the civilians and more thaii 
madneks of the military. 1766 (28 May) Clivr Lett. ibid. 59 
If the civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service. 
i8a9 Btackw. Me^. XXV. 364 Civilians and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. X844 H. H. WitJiON Brit. 
Indus 11 . 79 Assoemting with them European civilians in 
the adminisirailoii of iustice. 1876 Grefn Short Hist, x. 
759 He [Warren Hnstings] won the love of the hew ' civil- 
ians* as lie won the love of the Hindoos. 

b. generally (esp. in military parlance) : One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy ; a non military person. 

zSap Strriing Ess. 4 - To/cr (1846) I. lax The reasons of 
the warlike manrvuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians. sSgb Mem. Sir R. Peel 1. 123 But the chief 
governor . . was not a civilmn. He was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier. x868 Re^tl. 4- Ord. Army r 287 The 
Officers arc not responsible for debts incurred by the Mehs- 
inan, such Messman lieing a Civilian. 
t4. (Sec quo t) 

X570 Levins Manip. 19 A civiliane, civUis, politieus. 

0. attrib. and appositive, in various senses. 

1645 M ilton Tetrach. DeuL xxiv. i, a Wks. (1847) zor 

That civilian emperor, in hi% tiile of ‘ Donationk *, 1838 

Bright Sp. India 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta. 1864 y'D/fcr Z3 .Sept. <L.i Men .. previously passed 
by army ur civilian surgeons. 1864 Daily Tel. zo Mar., All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. 

Hence OtTHloaiam, nonre-wd., civilian doctrines 
or principles, opposition to militarism ; OiTll- 
ioiiiat V, nottce-wd, to render civilian, to make 
(the army) a civilian body. 

x888 Macm. Mag. Aug 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British dvilianism, proud of its defenc'elessness and full of 
pity for the strong man armed. 1870 Ibid. Sept. 397/1 The 
Utter.. simply ' ci vilianizes ' the army. 

Civiliaation, -ise : see Civilisation, -iz 8. 
Ci'vilish, a. rare. Somewhat civil. 
x8ao lilackw. Mag. VII 1 . Z24 Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a 
civilish way. 

tCiviliat. Obs. [ad. med.L. civilista (used 
by Fortcscue De Laud. Ixg. Angl. viii.), f. L. 
clvllis civil Oaw), after canouisia Canonist.] 

1. -Civilian i. 

1549 CompL Scot. Prol. 10 As neceasair, as. .ane coidinar, 
charpenteir, captan, ciuilist, or ony vihir crafft or sciens. 
a 1631 Donne Ess. Divinity (i6jx) 54 Hie Civilists have 
dignified the word Privilege, r 1715 W. Orem Hist. Aber- 
deen in Bibl. Top. Brit. <1782) V. iii. z^6 Patrick Gordon . . 
was made ctvilist at the King's restoration j and . .exchanged 
the said office with this o(n(» of humanist Professor of 
Humanity]. 

2. Thtol. * Civilian a. 

1816 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (x6sa) A 10 b, The luke- 
wamiling and the civilUt, his own knowledge in the Scripture 
tels himne must five holier and ferventUer. 
td. A political student, a politician. Ohs. 

1736 Waeburton Alliance Ck. 4> State 1. v. Wks. i8zi 


VIt< n V m « NMwht 

dvnittlM«anMiUM 7 «aaiaiDM*NwHh. 

OivUitytiivflMX j^ 4-7 wlrtimiwa»^»- 
tioni, as in Civil, aafl final *da, •ye, [a» OF. 
dvmu, afi. L. MUm, -imm, nf dvil 

govnHimont,iM>liuca,tran8L Gr.d>AAf^i[i} eputte*^ 
uttsness, poUtaness, <3) {in VttlgaAc, etc.), dliiaiH 
8bips>«oXirtla, (4) in med.L., coxnmanity, dty, 
•dfdlitat, mansio homimim ’ Papias.} 

I. Ohs. aenaes, conaeoted wita eltieenablp, and 
dvil polity, 

1 1. The status of a dtizen ; citizenship. 

tjla Wveur Acts axii. si, I with moehe tumme gat thlb 
cluylite frodom, dviliutem, orig. voAffdavl. 

a 1968 CovERDALB CArisPs Cross I. Wks. 11 . ««a Your joy 
is in heaven, where your conversation and dviu^ is. 

1 2. A community of citizens oollectlvely. Obt, 

1999 Marston Sco, rilUmie 11. vfi. wof Yon sad duUity 

Is Imi an Oxe, that with hose drud|tery Bates up the lend. 

td. Civil or secnlar lozdshtp or dominion. 

^1380 Wveur tPks. (1880) 385 ]>ai hissyen hem to be kyi^ 
in her owtie, and reioycen hem fulle niyehe in hat 03i>uylilie 
or seculerie. Ibid, pis is pe mooste cvuylite or secufer 
lordeschipinge bai eiiy k^ige or lords hsp on his tenaiuitis. 
sS80 Prefer Dialogue (XB63) 97. 

1 4 . A civil or secular capacity. Ohs^, 

1549 Latimer wd Serm. h^tf. AVfrn. Vl (Arb.) 67 WbaC on 
enormitie U this in a Christian realms to seme in adoflitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a Dcanry, and a 
Personage. 

t 5 . Polity, civil organization and imvemmeot. 

■ 5 S 7 Starkkv To Pole in StrvM Eexl. Merni^. App. Ixxxi, 
zo3Tn the joyning of these two fives together, .stonocth tbe 
cnief point of true Christian civility. 1538 — A'ngiaetd S19 
'Hie ordur of our law also in the pufinyschment of theft . . 
faylyth much from gud cyuylyte. X594 Mirr, Polieie{tSM) 
A, PoUcie is deriued from the Greeks woord iroAitfla which 
in our toiijnie we may teorme Ciuilitie, and that which the 
Grecians did name Politioke gouernement, the Lltinet 
callecL the Gouernement of a common weole, or dui le societie. 
X670 Bh(X)kr H'ks. (1667) VL 68 How have the rules of tlie 
Persian civili^ been forgotten in the midst of thee 1 

b. transf. 

1843 T. Browne Relig. Med. 31 The civility of tHese 
little citirens iBees and Ants] more neatly sets forth the 
w ikdom of their maker. 


+ 6. Good polity ; orderly state (of a country) ; 
social order, as distinct from anarchy and disorder. 

1338 Starkey England 7 To bryng the hole cuntrey to 
qiiyetnes and cyuylyte. 1577 tr. Bulnnger's Decades (X50S) 
X07 For the Dreseruing of publike peace and ciuiUtie. lOi 1 
Mundav Briefe Ckron. 44 without civility, and government, 
i' 7. Conformity to the principlea of locial order, 
behaviour tiefitting a citizen ; good citizenshm. 

1337 8 Statutes Irel, an a8 Hen. VIII (1621) zsp Trayn- 
ing of his people . . to an honest Christian civiiitic and 
oMdience. xm Svenreh State tret, x They should have 
beene reducea to perpetuall civilitie. imo Dymmox Ireland 
(z843)6ThQcheefe tliin^e wantinge in that cuntrye is eyviU 
lityc, and dutyfull ubedieiiceofthe people totheirsoverttgne. 
X64X Milton CH. Govt. 11. Introd. (1851)146X0 inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu. and publick 
civility. 1847 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 43 They conforme 
such os are profligate, into good civility. 1798 Acc, Bks. in 
Ann. Reg 459/a Their civility (that is, their deference to the 
general laws, .and their attention to the common good). 

1 8. Civil or secular quality ; secularity. Obs, 

1847 Lend. Minister^ Testimony in Neal tiiei. Purit, 
(1736) 111 . 390 An inforced uniformity of religion, .confounds 
the Civil and Religious, and dentes the very principles of 
Chrikiinniiy and Civility, Bp. Hall Cases Couk, (1650) 

363 If there were nothing in marrUge but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to be imployed in this service. 
1 8. Throl. Civil righteousness ; see Civil 1 5 h. 

1619 W. ScLATBR Expos. X TAtu. (1630) 40 Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obseme these differences. <833 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. 1\ 43 More , . by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion,^ than he did before domne himsrif by 
an heathenish ciuilitie. a x8so W. Fknner Sacr. Paitfdut 
ii. (]^8) 57 They come out of prophaiienesse and enter uito 
Civility, and a furmoll kind of profession. 

II. Senses connected with civilization, culture. 
10. * The state of being civilized ; freedom from 
barbarity ' (J.) ; --Civilization 2 . arch. 

*549 Coverdale Erasm, Par. Col. 11 7 Christ is to the 
. . wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie. 18x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World It, From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Civlliiie. i86a Fuller Worthies (Z6401 1 . ixo Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land, a i8iB 
Sir T. Browtne Tracis 148 Not understood in a petty comer, 
but ill ports of early civility. 189X Ray Creation il <1701) 
35X Metals and Minerals . , necessaiy Instruments., of Cul- 
ture and Civility. 1773 Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 308 
The progress of arts and civility. tSai Lamb Elia Scr. 1. 
xvii. <1865) 1x9 The nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility, x^sfi Emerson Eng. Traits, Raco 
Wks. <Bohn) 11 . 27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. x8Bt Suoxthoueb 
% IngUsant viL 177 A brutal people destitute of dviUty. 
fll. Polite or liberal education ; training in the 
* humanities *, good breeding; culture, refinement. 
arch. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 951/1 Me thinketh it lom- 
whac more duilytye . . a litle iiimdy to mok fahn, then . . 
seriouslye to preoce vpon him. >988 Grafton Chron. 11 . 
6q 3 Well and honorably educated, and in all land of dvilitle 
brought up. s66o Trial Regie, xor, I am heartily sorry in 
respect you are Persons of great Civility and . .of very 
poj^ 18. . Def. e/ Univ. Oxford (1^) 33 The Univer- 
sities are (he public nurseries of Religion, Piety, lAsaming, 
and Civility. STgfi-Ss J. WartoN Ess, Pah 1 . ^ 3. x86 
Bring dvility and learning into Fronoa. t8s8 De Quimcev 
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AutoHag'. Sk. Wks. II. i. 93 Our univenstUeif all so many 
ncurring centres of civility. 

t b. A branch of * humane * or polite learning, 
a department of culture. Obs, 

1657 Howull Londinop, g Young Gentlemen do no ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the lAiw. 167s Wilkins Nat. R*Hg. They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts ancfcivilities. 

12. Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinary cbnrtesy or politenesa, as 
opposed to rudeness of behaviour ; decent respect, 
cons-lcleration. 

i5di T. Norton tr. CalviH*t Fnst. iv. xx. (i634> 733 That 
among Christians may be a common shew of religion, and 
among men may be man<like civilitie. 1663 Glanvill 
.SVr/r. Sci. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man obliged me 
to some Answer. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lftt, 1 . vi. 
x8 Some, .ladies, .have, .been to see me with great civility. 
175* Johnson Rambler No. 165 F la, I must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. ..*•43 Prescott Mexico vii. v. (1864) 431 A cold 
civility, which carried no conviction of its sincerity. 1855 
Macaulay Hiat. Eng. IV. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

b. An act or expression of politeness. 
xSj{8 Sir T. Brownk Ifvdriot. Introd 5 These were not 
meer Pagan-Civilities, iwo Ingri.o ^ Ur. 1. (i68a) 

III To accept of a Civilly, Swift Death Partridpe^ 

1 . . said some other civilitie.s, suitable to the occasion. 1B83 
Lloyo Ebb gf Flout 11 . 110 After a few more uneasy civili- 
ties on either side. 

C. t To do civility (obs.\ to show civility. 

1849 Jrr. Taylor Gt. Rxemp. 11. § xa a Jesus being in- 
vited, he went to do civility to the persons espoused. 1779 
Johnson in Boswell xxv, We should have sliown his lady 
more civilities. 

fd. Civility-money \ that given (to bailiffs, 
jailers, etc.) in consideration or anticipation of 
their good-will or good offices ; money given as a 
‘ tip \ 

1708 Mottrux Rabelais iv. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Ducats for Civility Money. xySR 
Fielding Amelia viii. x. The bailiff . . hoped he would re- 
member the civility-money. iBiS .Scott Hrt. Mull, xxi, 
No opposition was offered . . either by the guards or door- 
keepers . . one of the latter refused a shilling of civility- 
money, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 
flo. Decency, seemliness : see Civil lo. Obs. 
i6ia Webster tvhtto Devil 1. ii. Civility keeps them tied 
all day-time, but they are let loose at midnight. 1617 
Hibron Wks. 11 . xoi; Common ciuilitie teacheth vs to choose 
our way, and not wilfully to runne in the durt. sdya Cave 
Prim. Chr. in. ii. (1673) 875 They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial. 

Civiliiabla (si*vibizib*l\ a. [see -abls.] 
Capable of being civilized. 

e 1840 R. Chambers iS'M. Ser. 1.(1866^ 180 A race of animals, 
like a race of men, is civilisable. 1873 Morlrv Rousseau 
1 . 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

Civilisa'de. nonce-wd. [f. Civii.izb v., after 
crusade^ blockade, cannonade, etc. : see -ade.] A 
crusade in the interest of civilization. 

x8m Mill Liberty iv. x66 A recent writer . . proposes (to 
use his own words) not a crusade, but a civilizade, against 
this polygamous communit3% to put an end to what seems 
to him a retrograde step in civilisation. 187a Contemp. Rev. 
XIX. 660 Mr. Mill . . went on to stigmatise . . any * civilizade ' 
against that institution. 

Civilisation (siviliz/i jan. -aizFi Jan). Also 
-laatlon. [f. Civilize -f -atioe. q. v. In modF. 
civilisation^ 

1 1. J.aw. ' A law, act of justice, or judgement, 
which renders a criminal process civil ; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an inquest, 
or the contrary * (Hanis, quoted Iw J.) The as- 
similation of CZommon Law to the Civil Law. 

170^x0 Harris J.ex. Techn. (see above). I7a7-5x Cham- 
bers Cycl., Civilisation is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa. 1730-38 in Bailky. xBia 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 177 Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield’s innovations, or civilisations of the common law. 
2* The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized. 

X773 Ash dm.. Civilization, the state of being civilized, 
the act of civilizing. xBsB ^ Whatbly Flem. Rhet. i. ii. 

I 4 The descriptions some writers give of the civilization of 
mankind, by the spontaneous origin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life, one by one. zS;^ M. Arnold 
Mixed Ess. Pref. 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. Mod. To attempt the civilization of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

9. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or aavanced state of human society ; 
a particular stage or a particular type of this. 

X77a Boswell Johnson xxv. On Monasy, March aa. I 
found him [Johnson] busy. prefMu*ing a fourtn edition ofnis 
folio Dictionary. . He would not admit civilizaiion, but only 
civility. With great deference to him, 1 thought civili^ 
tion, from to civilize, better in the sense exposed to barbari^, 
than civility, tm in Ash (see a), a tyga W arton (T. ), The 
general growth or refinement and the progression of civittna- 
tion. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 154 Our mannen, our 
civilization, and all the good things which are connected adth 
manners, and with ci vtlGation. xii4 Sir T. Monro Etnd.M 
Comm. H o/C„ I'hen the Hindoos are not inferior in dvilla- 
tion to the people of Europe. 1857 Buckle CsW/ic. Lii.45The 
■eat of Egyptian civilisation ; a civilisation which, .forms a 
striking contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Africa. Ibid. 46 The civiliiation of Europe . . has ahovra a 
capacity of development unknown to those civiliationt 
which were originated by soiL 1869 Lbcky Ration. (1878) 


I. x8 The ancient civilisations. 1874 Hblm Soe, Preee. til. 
4a The more advanced the civilisation, the less powerful 
is the individual 
b. transf. 

X874 Lubbock Orig, 4> Met. Ins. I 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilisation than others. 

CiTiliBational ( si- viliz^i Imhl }, a. [f. prea -f- 

•AL.1 Of or pertaining to civilization. 

s8^ (title) A Woman's Account of England the CivUiser 
..with reference to the Civilisational History of Modern 
Europe. >849-59 Tooo Cycl. A not. IV. Z358/Z The abori- 
ginal inhabitants, .are by no means uniform . , in grade of 
civilisational development. s866 Lord Strancford in Pall 
Mall G. 6 Apr. 9 Mere ctvUizational 'optimism. 

CivlUaatory (sivibi zatan), a. [f. Civilize: 
ace -oryJ Of civilizing nature. 

1889-3 SchafT's Encyci. ReL Knmvl. I. 178 The natives 
were, .incapable of a rapid civilizatory development. x886 
Aihenmum 6 Nov. 604/1 The * civilizatory mission ' of Spain. 
Civilise ^si vibiz), V. [app. f. i 6 th c. F. civil- 
izer (Cotgr.) now civiliser\ app. representing a 
med. or mod.L. civilizare, to make civil (a criminal 
matter), whence transferred to * make civil * in other 
senses; f. Civil - h verbal formative -izare, 

ad. Gr. in mod.F. -iser, Eng. -IZE, q. v.J 

1. To make civil (sense 7 ) ; to bring out of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. To civilize away; 
to do away with, W civilization. 

x6oi Cobnwallyrs Ess. ii. xxviii, And ciuilizedf or ciuited 
. .kisse the hand. x6ix Cotgr., Civilizer, to ciuilize, bring 
to ciutli ic, make cmill, to tame, quiet, reclaime. X63X 
Massinger Emperor East i. ii, 1 . .civilize Their barbarous 
natures. X64X J. Jackson True Evang. 7\ II. loa The 
doctrine of the Gospell. .Christianiseth men, and then civil- 
iseth them. Z713 Addison Cato i. iv. To civilize the rude 
unpolish’d world. zy8o Johnson in Boswell 30 Aug., A very 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who 
came among them to teach a jMtty school. 0x876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk,\. 1. iv 179 Christianity itself lias never, 

1 think, suddenly civilized a race. 

t b. To subject to civil authority. Ohs. 
i6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 147 It is more easie to 
ciuilue them by conquest then faire meanes. 1795 Df. For 
P’oy. round World 1840I 951 The king of .Spam did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

C. To polish what Ls rude or uncouth. 

1649 Fuller Holy 4> Prof. St. 11. xix. 134 If I can civilize 
his rudenesse by my sword. 1748 Chertkrp.^ Lett. 11 . cliv. 
49 Your exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs. 

d. transf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals). 
XTax Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 6z For the Pike . . 
as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thouent impossible to 
civilize iL or make it any way familiar wiui Mankind, 
t 2. To make * civil* (sense 15 b) or moral ; to 
subject to the law of civil or social propriety. 

a X640 W, FsNNRa Sacr. FeUthfull ii. (i6s8) S7 He doth 
not say civilize your members : many there be that civilize 
their earthlie members. [Cf. Civility 9.] 
t3. To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Obs. rare. 

X843 Milton Divorce 11. xli. (1851) 9a With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. Law. To turn a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Dicta. [Cotgr. has F. chdHzer in this sense.] 

6 . intr. To become civilized or elevated. 
x868 W. Greg Lit. 4 * Soe. Judg. 410 If they [the negroes] 
are to civilize . .they must work either at a trade, .or on their 
own grounds. 

f 6 . intr. To conform to the requirements of 
civil life, to behave decently. 

x6o< Sylvester Du Barias 11. ill Law, I Civilize, least 
that 1 sceine Obscocne. 

Ci’vlliaed (si'vibizd),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
1. Made civil ; in a state of civilization. 
s6xi Cotgr., CixnlisF, ciuilized, made ciuile. 169a Bent- 
ley Boyle Led, v. 176 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. x^ Johnson in Bos. ax Mar,, 
The advantages of civilized society. i8m Thirlwall Greece 
IV. a8i The ancient civilised world. s8m RirnKtuMunera 
Pulv. litiBo) 37 A civilized mercantile community. 

2 Of or peitaining to civilized men, 

1654 Gayton Feet. Notes iii. x. 199 Such civilis’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 1 . 181 A few 
civilis’d hands signified their approbation. 1^ Johnbtom 
Chem. Com. Life 11 . 308 The luxu^ of civilised perfumes, 
a X899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 74 'The strangers spoke no 
civilised language. 1875 Lubbock Orig. CivuiM. App. 467. 

Hence CRTllliBdii^SE, civilized quality or con- 
dition. 

xBtp M. Arnold Equality Mixed Eis. 88 France owes., 
her civilisednesB to equality. 

CHvilisee (sivilaizr). [see -BE^.] A person 
civilized. 

t86i R. Burton dtp Saints 60 The civilixee shuddere at 
the idea of eating wolf. i8Be Seribti. Mag. Nov. 6x ’That 
the man of training, the civilixee, is leas manly than the 
rough, the pioneer. 

Cdvilisar (Bi*vil9izaj). ^f. Ciyilibe o. 

One who or that which civiUzes. 

1890 Sir T. Blount Ess. 80 The first Civillsers of Men, 
and Makers of Laws. 175B Joknbom Rambler No. bo 6 P 4 
Ihe civiliaert of iiationa 1804 Amm. Rev, II. 68 But armiea 
, .are wresehed civilisen. Aaiiw 95 July s Com- 

merce is not merely the dviliser but the peacemaker. 

vbl. sb. [£ ClYILTEB -b -XVO ^.] 
The action oftbe vb. Cmusi ; dvilization. 


1811 CoToa., Ajpaieferie . , a duillilng, making (mtle. 
iTge Lo. Advoc. in Scots Mag. (X753) a^x The civilising 
of the highlands of Scotland. 

OLTUiliiiff, ppl - «. ff. M pwc. + -nro *.] That 
civilizes or advances civilization. 

1848 Milton Observ. Art, Peace (185X) sc8 A dvilising 
ConquesL 1883 Aihenmum xa May 599/x Ine moat potent 
civilising agenu 

Civil law. trigllt. [L. ?ils cfvtle.l 
The law of Roman citizens ; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp. as received in Western cliris- 
tendom in and after the Middle Ages. 

In early times, ipecially distinguished from the Comm law, 
in later times from the i ommou taw of England. See Law. 

c X380 Wyclip Sel. Wks. 111 . 396 Alle bis is lawe cyv}-l. 
ct^BS Wyntoun Cron, viii. iil 95 The lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 Crete scycnce bothe 
ill ryght cyuyl and in Cannon. 1577 tr. Bullingeds Ds- 
cades ii399< 107 There are an innumerable companle of ex- 
amples in the ciuill law. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 135 
F 1 It is one of the maxims of the civil law that definitionB 
are hazardous. x8x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 11 . 8 7 
This head of revocation was originally borrowed from the 
civil law. s8fb M Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11 . 
355 Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
graduates in the civil law. 

b. In more general sense : The law of any city or 
slate regulating the private rights and duties of the 
inhabitauts ; also used in other senses of civil. 

X48a Caxton Cato A viij. Right law^deuyne cyuyl and 
moraile. 1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawee of any peculiar 
kingdome. xdgx Hobbes Leviath. 11839) Civil law, is 
to every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him . . for the distinction of right, and wrong. 
i8a5 CuBBETT Rur. Rides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. XB44 H. Ii. Wilson Brit. India 
11 . 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person. s88o Muirhead Inst. 
Gaius I. I X What each people has established on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 

Civil Zd.t. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the stnte; 
the establishment supported by the moneys voted 
on this list (obs.) ; the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have been at different times removed to 
otheraccounts,nnd it is now retained for the amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenue for 
the household and personal expenses of the 
monarch, and for the payment of the Civil List 
pensions, i e. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the public service. 

X7ia Budckll Sped. No. 3138x7 The Youili . . endeavoured 
to raise hinuelf on the Civil List . . [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a judge under the Pro- 
tector. X735 8 Bolincbrokr On I 'arties 137 All our Princes 
since, have continued to he, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated to 
their Civil- List. 18)49 Ht. Marti nbau Hist. Feme 1. ii. 94 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt of£977,ooo 
upon the Civil List. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . xv. 
556 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government ; hut 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of Cnnl List has 
remained attached to., the revenue, .appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royid Household. 

Ciwilly (si'vili), adv. [f. Civil a. - 1 - -lt 2.] In 
a civil manner, 

fl. In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 
fitting citizenship. Obs. 

1554 t a Phi, 4 > c. 7 9 i The Children in the said 
Cities, .were civilly brought up and instructed. 1577 Har- 
BI80N Englatsd 11. iii. 1. 83 Rules of discipline, vnder 

which they Hue most ciuilie in tneir houses. 1994 Hooker 
Eccl. t ot. 1 . 1 X5 R.) That a multitude should, .concurre in 
the doing of one thing (for this is ciuilly to Hue). 

2. With reference to civil matters: thus often 
used in contrast to * ecclesiastically,’ ' politically/ 

* naturally,' etc. ^ 

1577 Vautrouillirr Luther oh EprCaf, >34 He that will 
vnderatand thys sentence ciuilly, %wy doe it after thys sort. 
igSy Flbmino Cout. Hohnehed 111 . 558/x Expressing . . the 
Rubiects allegiance ciuilie. sBsa Austin JuH^. (1879) 11 . 
lili, 899 l*he predecessor in the case of heirship must have 
died : that b. .must have died physically, or. .civilly. s8^ 
Robrrtbom Serm, Ser, in. xiii. 163 He lays down the 
principle . . in two ways ecclesiastically and civilly. 

8 . In accordance with the civil law or with pro- 
cedure relating to private rights and ditims. 

t^i W, G. tr. CoweVs /net. axo Whether heSrill prose- 
cute the party civilly or criminally. stbB Avliffb Partrg, 

3 ;. s8^ Sect. Rsv. 97 Aug. afiya Clenrly be would be 

villy liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable f 
>871 Maekby Etem. Lem f (X874) Whether their oon- 
sequences be civilly or criminsuly pureued. 

1 4. In accordance with civil morality ; * morally’ 
ms opposed to * spiritually ’ ; see Civil 15 b. Obs„ 
SMB tr. Jussiui on Rev, Ui 9 That b fiUl down and worship 
either tliee drily, or Christ religioutly. t8o8 Br. Hall 
Recoil, Treat, <1614" 6x0 If the dvluy righteous shall not be 
saved, where shall the notorioua sinner appeareT 
1 5 . In a civilized manner. Obs, 

1588 T. E La Primeusd. Fr, Acad, L (1594) soa That they 
might live dvilly amongst, .savage nations, zbgtb Sir T. 
Baowm Hydrkit, (lyadMntrod. s The Chinese [are] civilly 
content with their Cmpadies in Efilgy» which barbaroui 
Nations exact unto Reality; 
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e. In a well^brtd manner ; politely, cootteonily ; 
without any mdeneu. 

. W Huwit, Ciuillye, urSamniim. 1573 Tuubi NmL 
(1878) 17 AMwert Btmnm duilie, but thew him not thy 
•ecr^lcu M Fuller IVerikies (1640) III. tm They were 
■o civilly iRogwifed. 17M Steele Sptci. No. 168 y a, I 
yw avilly requeued him to remove hie Hand. 1833 
W. Uviita Tour Prairw ITie maater of the house w- 
ceivcd us civilly, but could offer us no accommodatioa. 

1 7 . Soberly, decently ; not gaudily. Ods, 
o iM Bacon Nrw AiL 5 The Chaxubers were, .fbmished 
civilly. 

OivilnesB. rart. [f. Civn. + -nebs.] Civility. 

Grim ALOE Cicoro^t OMcet Cvin, Sowre. lowring, 
bloclcish, rusticall. and farre from all ciuilnesse of life. 163a 
Lithoow Trav. x. <1689) Prejudicial to all Christiun 
CivilneM [andj tranquil CovernmenL 1730-38 Bailey, 
ChfiluosSt civility. 

Civil 8«rvlo«. A term originally applied to 
the part of the service of the East India Company 
earned on by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Sehviob). Now : 
a collective term for all the non-warlike branches 


of the public administrative service of^the state, 
including the diplomatic intercourse, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 
partments. Often attrih, as in Civil Service Com- 
missimers ; Civil Service Supply Association and 
the like. OItU 0arvuit, a member of the Civil 


Service. 


C1785 Carraccioli Li/e of Clive \\\, 164 A considerable 
sum . . contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. s8oo Ld. Wellesley 
Notes on the necess.ty of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 1833 Asiatic Jml. X. 394 The two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and mintary. iS^ 
H. H. Wilson Hrit. yw</m III. 590 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. 1845 Stikiqui'lrk llandbk, Brit. India 1854^ 44 
To aR.sUt the supreme Government of i a highly- 
educated civil service, consisting of sonic luirtiicdi of mem- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. 1861 Sat. Kc'o. 97 July 00 
When a Civil Servant's mind has reached the stage of sub- 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
devclope into resignation. 1863 FAWCKTryW. Econ. 11. x. 
(1876) 959 At the CiviUService-Store in the Haymarket. 
1B67 Yates Blotrk Sheep i Hoppe', Down to the 'Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company*. 1876 N. Amer, A*<r/. CXXVl. 97a 
He hod already appointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
Jbid, CXXVl 1 . 975 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 

t Ci^il-wealth. Obs, ^nonce-wd, [f. Civil 
after commonwealth^ The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

1347 Bp. Hooper Anm. Bp, Winchesieds Bk, Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 Kuery man’s oflice and duty . . whether it 
be towards God or man : and whether he be minister in 
the church, or in the civil-wealth. 

Civism (si viz*m). [a. K. civisme^ f. L. 
citizen : see -I8M. A well-known term of the 


French Revolution of 1789: although, according 
to Littrd, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1S55.] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig and esp. Devotion or well-affected dis- 
position to the order established by the French 
kevoliitio.i of 17^9. Ceriijicate (+ card^ of civism 
[F. certificat de civisme "] ; an attestation that the 
holder was thus wel l-affected. Cf. Incivism. 

179a Hist, in Ahh. Eeg. 17 Suspicions against the inten- 
tions of the King and ttie civisrn of his guards. 1793 N. 
Vamsittart Remarks on Box's Speech ax, 6000 j^ersons ar- 
rested [in Paris] for not having Cards of Civism. i8ro 
Blackw. Mag, XXVIII. 976 A pretext, .for suspecting the 
* civism * (to revive that Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 Carlyle Fr, Ret*, v. vii, At all turns, you need your 

Certificate of Civism*. 1883 Times 15 Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 

b. transf. to the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
publics, and to the citizen principle generally. 

1830-4 Db Quincey Cstsars Wks. X. 69 It might seem to 
throw some doubt . . upon the sincerity of his civism, that 
undoubtedly Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions. 
18^ R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. v.(ed. 9) 107. 1880 G. C. 
Warr in Academy 95 Sept. ai6 That the^ Roman ’civism*, 
the tradition of sclf-sacnlice for the public good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rulers of Europe. 

O. fg. Citizenship, fraternity. 

1791 Hamilton .firr/io/Zz/'s I. Introd. 35, I wish 

them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 
\U civisme des arts et des sciencesj. 

t Olvitated. * Become like a citizen ’ (Cockeram'). 

t Obs, rare, [ad. L. clvitds, lu civith : 

see City.] -City. 

*877 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. 9 (Halliw.) An ancient 
civiti^ Jbid, (1586) II. XI All the civities and burroughs in 
Ireland have been wholly Englished and with English 
concjuerors inhabited. 

Civory, var. of Cibort : see also SsvnT. 

t 0 i'V 7 « oivay. Obs, Forms: 4-3 olve, oyve, 
5 oyuea, -67(0, oeue, oauy. [a. F. civi (13th c. ), 
rzW, * a black sauce for a hare , (Cotgr.). Littr^ 
identifies with Civets, and derives from eive, 
CmvM, species of onion, on L. type empstum ^ made 
with onions’. In many reprints of ME. bc^ks, 
editors have mistaken civ^ for Cite, chive, onion.] 


* A broth Of lauoc made of tht entrails of a hogs 
also broth or sauce for the forepart of a fried hare, 

made of wine» vin^r. vetjuice, herbs, and ^ce« t 

oyster broth, or mth made of boiled oysters* 
(Cotgr. 8. V. Sivi), 

axyANmnee Hmre in Reldlsd^ I. rax Coma to ma dad 
Other in dua other in brad I Liber Coeorum (1869) 

90 Conynffus in qfva \v,r, eyna). Jbid, 91 Harus In eyva 
ly.r. cynej. e 1440 Ane, CooSefy in Housek, Ord, (1790) 459 
Plays in Ceua {miopr, cans]. Taka playsas, and make 
horn clen9*.and Aria horn in oyle, ate. ^1440 Recipes in 
Babees Bh. 60 Hoiys in cyueya. Taka Haiyi, & Flo hem, 
& moke hem dene, on hocke hem in gobettys, & sethe ham 
in Watcre & Salt a lytylle ; bon taka Pepyr, on Sofroun, 


vynegre, & dresae in. Jbid, Conyngys in cyveye* c 1460 
J Russell Bk, Nurture in Babeeslsk,UBbA) ijx Oysturt 
in Ceuy, oysturs in grauey. your helthe to renews. 

Cisa : aphetic f. Assisa : see Assize, Size. 

1663 Stryfe Lett, to his Mother, I never visited the 
Kite! len yet.. and the Butteries but seldom after meals: 
iinlesse for a Ciza, that is for a farthing worth of small 
beer. 


Cinar, -aer, obs. IT. of SciBaoB, Sizab. 

Giae, obs. form of Size. 

Clabber (klocbai). [a. Irish and Gaelic clohar 
mud.1 

1 . dial. Mud. Hence Clabberr a,, muddy. 

1804 M acI'aggart Gallov, Emyci,, Clabber, any soft dirty 

matter. 1880 A ntrim 4 Doton Gloss, * They clodded clabber 
at me.* ' Don't put the dog into that claboery hole.* 

2 . -Boeny-clabbkk, milk naturally curdled. 

1634 Ford Perkin IVarbeck 111. ii. Healths in usquebaugh 

and bonny clabbore. s8a8 Webster, Clabber or Bonny* 
clabber, i860 Bartlett Diet, Amer, s-v. Bonny<lnbber, 
It is sometimes called simply clabber. 1884 Bourkb Snake 
Dance 0/ Moquis xxx. 354 We feasted heartily on mush- 
melons and clabber. 

Hence Clabber v,, intr. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in Webster Suppl. 

Clabord, obs. form of Clapboard. 
Clao]uUL(kla‘x&n). Sc,oix\Anorth Irish, Forms; 
6 olauohanne, 7 olauohan, 8 olaughan, 9 ola- 
ohen, 7- olachan. [Gaelic cJacJian * village, 
h imlet, hurying-place ’(Shaw), app. f. cJach stone. 

^ The form in modera Gaelic, with secondary accent on ~an, 
is that of a diminutive of clock ; but it is not clear what the 
original sense was; its most common current use is ‘step- 
ping-stones * across a stream, but it has been used for * village * 
in Gaelic song and phrase. It used to be said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
a smithy ; hence the contextual use atcUukan noth for ' the 
church ’ and the * public-house *, (Prof. Mackinnon. 1 
A small village or hamlet in the liighlands or 
west of Scotland. Also attrib, 

1495 Wyntoun Cron, xi. xviL 9 (Jam.) Clachin Yha. 
tcBx Sc, Act Vojf. yj (1597) I X16 Passing to Burrows, 
1 ownes, Clauchannes and Aile-houtes. 1640 Galston Sess, 
Rec, in Old Ch. Life Scotl. (i88«) 909 Two of the elders . . 
ordained to go throw the Clacnaa at ten at night. 164a 
Ayr Vresbyi, Minutes ibid. 50 Thair could not ane audience 
be had in the clauchan. 1783 Burns Death 4 Dr, Horn* 
book iii. The clachan yill had made me canty. 1809 Scott 
Rob Rcy Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham’s sword, 187a Blackib Lays Highl, 83 From 
every clachan in long Glencoe. z88o Antrsm 4 Down 
Gloss,, Clachan, a small cluster of cottagea 

Claoht(e, obs. pa. t. of Cleech, Cleek. 

Clack (klaek), sb. Also 5-7 olaoke. [Goes 
with Clack r.i ; cf. F. Hague clap or blow with 
the flat of the hand; also Du. hlah, MHG. hlac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be the original (cf. the 
verb) : but in its later use it is mainly transferred 
from branch 1.)] 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1 . A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking each other, partaking of the 
character of a clap and a crack, 

[1589 K. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) xo The clacke of thy piill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1398 Florio, Castagnetie, little 
shels. .to make a noise or sound or clack with their fingers. 
X674 Petty Disc, be/, R. Soc. xoo In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-MilU . . to count the Clacks, Revolutions or Strooks 
made within the Time. 1833 Brewbtee Nat. Magic xi. 
974 The clacks produced by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
1861 L. Noble icebergs 31 x Hitting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went . . to the ears 
of every sleeper. x868 Morris Earthly Par,{,iZyo) I. k 157 
The great wheel's measured clack. 

2 . An instrument which makes this noise. 

s6is Cotgr., Cliqueite.. also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 
1838 Thoms A need, 4 Traditions 1x3 (Halliw. t.v. Clacker) 
* CJlackt of wood,' small pieces of wood to clap with. 

1 3 - The clapper of a mill ; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the com to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Obs. 

<-1440 Promp, Parv., Clappe or claldce of a mille, tarass* 
iara, batillus. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Cloquet 
de moulin, the clacke or clapper of a mill. (708 Brit, 
Apollo No. 99. a/x The Millers Clocks and the I.awyer*B 
Clocks are in perpetual Motion. 

b. * A bell that rings, when more com is re- 
quired to be put in ’ <J.) ; ' a mill-hopper alarm \ 
4 . A rattle, worked by the wind, to seaxe away 
birds. 

1676 WoELiDOB Cyder (tbgt) 88 This for exceeds all Clacks 
and other devices to score away the bold Bulfincb. 1804 


T. rwnn e mm. Cmtim Hm W. tn 

5 . A iona «f vUve in puip«, etc.. oonRRuz of 
ft fl«p, ]ii]i||«d at em ftlde, oovw^ th* Menwg. 
which is opened by the upward ihpuon W duldf 
and doses either by its we^ht, or by die fluid b 
backward pressure ; often eaiM a eiaeh^vaivi* 

1834 Bats PM, Nature 4 ^ AH % A dMe bo mom d 
Loatber nayled ouer any baaing a posce btUsoA m 
mokek He dose, so iluiii the nyre or wafw in any vesisll 

Valve shutting upwoi^ and famug dm by Its own 
Weight. c f79e iMisON^iSd. AH t A valve or jdook. 


Weight. cf79e Imison Seh, AH I. seo A valve or one 
something like a trop-door, to shut downward, eOat h 
Holland Mamaf Metals I. i6i The lower hoard [oi tnej 
bellows . . has oiiole with a valve or dock. s88i l^amn 
Steam Eugine 1x7 Valves, sometioia called clooks . . In- 
tended for the purpoae of permitting the passage of tba 
fluid only, and stopping its return. 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the fited-pnmp into the boiler $ geite*^ 
rally a balT-valve, 

tS^ R. Stuart Anecd, Steam Eugines 1 . 188 The rotum 
of the water is prevented ^ the ui^ ^ a^iyi ^t * 


clock, or valve. 1849-Be Weals Diet. Term 103^ ^ 
clock . . to dose the onfice of the fted*piML OM prevent 
steam or hot water reaching the pumps. The hall of the 
clack is raised from lu seat by the stroke of the pump* 
plunger forcing the water egoinst it. 

XL Of the human voices tongue, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongues ; contemftuausfy, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or continuous. 

c 1440 Vork Myst, xxxiv. six Ther quenes vs oomeres 
with'j^r clakke. a tgBB R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithieu in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 97 Abandon flatt'ring longues, whoM. 
clacks truth never tell. s8m Drayton Meone Calf (R.), 
Who but one hour her loud clack can endure. xStB Isutliui 


Hud, HI. It. 445 His Tongue ran on.. And with its Ever- 
ICE Set all men's ears upon the Rack, idj 
Whose chief intent is to vaunt his spit 
I Addison Tatter Na 109. Ft The Clock 


luring Clack Set^all men's em upon the Rack.^ 1^ 


S0UIH Serm. 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt his 1 

tual clack. 1700 Addison Tatter Na 109. Ft The C 

of Tongues. stSx J. Moomb View Soc. It, (1790) 1 1 . liv. ssp 
The aggrimated clack of human voices. tm4 W. Irvino 
T. Trav. I, 9x6 The tread of feet and clack of tongues. 
1849 Mrs. Carlvlr Lett, II. 35 The infinite clatter of an 
old lady— clack, clack, dack. 

7 . A loud chat, a talk, (colloq.^ 
i8t9 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins., etc,. Vagaries Vind. xi. (1879) 
999 The merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack. i8g| 


, Mysi ^ . 

fellow would have had a dack with her. 

8. contemptuously. The tongue. (Cf. s, 3.) 

1308 Grsknb Yu. IV, Wks. (Gm) Xlll. 9fo Haud your 
dacks lads, sdax Brome foviallCrew v. Wks. 1873 III, 
435 He must talk all. His Clack must onely jo. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 1 . 61 And so, belika their Clacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises, liei D'lsaABLi Chas , /, 
11 . L 93 Who, as wuherwomen . . at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 E. Sarobnt Peculiar III. 76 To 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry’s clack. 

1 9 , A loquacious jperson, a chatterbox. Obs. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's CoaHi^)bThey are but dacks and 
tell-tales for their pains. x68o (jtway Casus Marius 11. ilL 
(x7^) 40 That well-spoken fool, That popular clack. 

lO. Comb, \ olaok-boz (a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump ; (i) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage enclosing the 
clack (see 5 b) ; (r) dial, * the mouth which contains 
a nimble ton^e’ (Forby) ; olook-door, an opening 
into the claw -box of a pump ; oleok-inill, a wino- 
mill rattle for scaring birds (see x) ; olook-eeat, in 
locomotive engines a recess in the feed pump, for 
the clack to fit in; oleok^velYe, sec 5. Also 
Clack-dibb. 


*839-80 Wealb Did. Terms, Claehdsox, in locomotive 
engines, the box fitted on to the boiler where a ball-clack 
is placed. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 4 Coal*miHmg iBi If 
the water, .rises above the *dadc-door before the change be 
made. *•8® Lardnem Handhk. Nat. Phil, Hydrost. 1x4 
The single Mack valve is the most simple example of the 
class. 

ClMk (klsek), v.^ Forms : 3-7 olaoke, 5 olake, 
6- olaok. [M& elach-en : cf. F. clague-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike the jaws together ; 
also Dn. klakken to clack, crack, MHG. klae a 
crack, etc., OHG. kleken {i—klakjan\ MHG. 
klecken to make a crack ; also ON. klaka to twitter, 
as a swallow, chatter as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are uncertain : the form is evidently 
echoic, and may have arisen independently in differ- 
ent langs. and perioda Cf. Clap, Cbaok.] 

1 . intr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciouriy. 
Said of chattering birds and human bcinga 

as 9 se Owl 4 Night. 6x pi bile is stif and schoip and 
hoked , . par mid pu dackest [v.r. clechest] oft and longe. 
c tmo Liber Cocorum (1869) 38 To speke of bakun mete I 
woide dake. 1588 Grarton Chron. II. 699 Thus u mens 
imaginations ronne, so their tongues clocked. A. 

Lovell tr. Bergerads Com, Hist. 1. lex The whole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Toy* snB Pretty in Atm. 
Reg. 447 ark the pleader who clocks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and bis ludihip, three hours and a half. sBam 
Macaui.av Lett, in Trevelyan Life (1876) I. v. 967 He wiU 
sit docking with on old woman for hours. s86| Mii. C. 
Clarke Shahs, Char i. eo Tha usual redpe fbr concoetbg 
a lady's maid, by making her clack like a mill-wheel. 


OLAOK, 
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A tram. To otter chatteringly, to bUbw 

1590 ORBPirK 4 i/r(i6oo)48 Tm not oner true, 

thftt what the hart thinketh th« tongue clacketh. 1607^ 
Fbltham iits»ives 1. iv. (R.), Custom makes them clack out 
a^ thing their heedlesse fancy springes, 

8. To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf. Clock, 
Cldck. 

171a Strrlc sped. No. 479 F4 My hen clacks very much, 
but she brings me chickens, idin Trnhyson Com* vt. The 
more the white goose laid It clack'd and cackled louder, 
1871 Tinsley Mag. Xmas. No, 17 My old mother used to say 
that every hen's got enough to do to look after its own chicks, 
and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows. 

4 . intr. To make a sounn intermediate between 
a clap and a crack, as a hard snlistance, such at 
a piece of wood, does in striking; a hard surface. To 
clack (more commonly to crack) a whip. 

sgM Palsgr. 485/1 The myll gothe, for 1 here the clacke 
clalHce . . car jg os Is ctacoust ciacgusr or clacguettr. 1570 
Lkmnb Manip. 5 To clacke, ctangitars, 161 1 Cotcr., 
Claqusr^ to clacke, to clap, to clatter. I7a6 Did. Rust. 
(ed. 3)s>v. Caprio/s. He Clacks or makes a Noise with them. 
i84iTifACKKKAY Kam. /'aiVviii. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders. 1875 Howells h'orsgone Concl. 60 A woman 
clacking across the fla|(s in her wooden heeled shoes, 
t b. transf. to similar actions. Ohs. 

1740 E. Bavnard Health (ed. 6) 97 Th’ heart clacks on, 
and is a mill, That's independent of the will. 

6. irons. To cause (things) to make such a sound. 
RS4a Boordr Dveiary xi. (1B70) 260 Kuyl nle-brewers and 
ale-wyues. .shuld clacke and ryng iheyr tankardes at dym 
myls dale. 1611 Flohio, Casiagndtet little shels vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or snap with their 
Angers. 1676 HonnKs Iliad (16771 >63 He claclct his whip. 
18^ Darwin Emotions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the .sight of his horses and bullocks. 

t B. The verb stem used adverbially : At once, 
on the instant, pat, * slick ’ ; cf. hang^ plump , etc. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. 4 50 11740) 345 They w'ent all, 
clack, to Conventicles, I'll warrant ye ! Ihtd. 111. vii. f 44 
(1740) 535 The Money was not got ; if that hud fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation. 

tClaok, v.^ Ohs. [Oiig. a Flemish word of 
the wool-trade : Kilian, 1598, has * klacken deter- 
gere lutum, used in Fland. Jirttg., for kladden, 
trfkladden abstergere sordes, deterrare lutum, de- 
lergere vestem pcniculo, stringere", also * klacke 
Fland. » kladde macula lutosa, lutum vestibus 
hoerena, nota ctenosa', a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
klacke spot of dirt, in Grimm. Hence med.L. 
claccdrei see I)u Cange.] irons. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or * buist * from (a 
fleece of wool). (Cf. Cl AO v. 4.) 

x^aa/lct 8 Hen. K/, xxli, Great hinderance commeth to 
the King in his Ctistomes and Subsidies by them that doe 
clacke and force the good Woollei of the Realme. (1471 in 
Rymer Foedera X 1 . 735 * y uod . . lanos auascumque l>eraare, 
claccare, et mundare possint '.] 148^ Ad x Hen. VI c xo. 
f 7 That the same Wolle shuld be as it was shome and dene 
wounde, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
Cowell /w/rr/r.. To clack wooll is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it to waich less and yield less custom 
to the king. 1841 in Termes de la Ley 60 b. 1706 in Diet, 
Rust. (ed;2>. 

tClMK-disll. Obs. A wooden dish with a 
lid carried and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contributions ; a Clap-dish. 

1603 SiiAKs. Mesa. /or M. in. il. 135 Your beggar of fifty : 
and his vse was, to put a ducket in her Clac^dish. iM 
Midulkton Fam. Lmie (N.). Ger. Can you think 1 my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish! Dry. By a bell and a 
clack-dish t how's that! Ger. Why, by begging, sir. s86x 
Wvntrr Soc. Beet 949 At the door of some alms-house, an 
old woiun may still be seen with her clack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the year— the last of her race. 

Claokar (kle-koj). [f. Claok v. + -kb That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill ; a 
clack to frighten birds away, etc. 

1^ Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1650) x8 (T.) This they 
find by the noise of chose boat-mills ; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else. 1869 Blacrmohe 
Lcma D. 11 . 91 (Hoppe) His tonne was worse than the 
decker of a charity-school bell. Mod. died. Rime, 1 pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back'ards Shoo 'ay a 
bird I 1880 Misa Courtney fVest Comw, Gloss., docker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds ; the tongue, a valve of a 


tClft'Okati sb. Obs. [ad. F. claquct, f. claquer^ 
to clack ; cf. Cotgr. claquct dc moulin, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

1. «.:^rec. 

1388 T. B. La Primas»d,Fr.Acad. 11.(1394) xxB Wee may 
..compare their tongue to the docket m a mill. s6ss 
CoToa., dac. .(most properly) the docket that frights away 
birds from fruit-trees, etc. 

2. Clacking, vigorous and Incessant chatter. 

s8» Mias Miteord in L'Estrange L^e (1870) 1 . vL 189 

In the midst of a universal docket M female tongues. 
t01a*cke1ta v. Obs. [a. F. claquetery to chatter 
with the te^, or make similar sound, f. claquct 
clapper.] trans. and intr. To chatter, clack. 

igfia Painteo PeU. Pleas. (1569) I. 61 Hia teethe docket* 
big in hia head. 1579 Tomiom Csslvids Serm. am Tins, 
SnoA Three houres space wil not bee ynough for them to 
omkket out halfe that th^ would ley. 

Ola^oketjf a. [f. Olaokkt sb, + -t 1 : c£ noisy \ 
Characterized by dadeeting. 

ftSi Court Lifii Naples x<4 Country women wearing large 
white caps and dackety labocs. 


daolcgooiev var. of Claik-goobk. 

Olackin, var. of Clbckino, brood. 

Olackiilg (kbe-ki^), vbl, sb, [f. Clack o.i 4- 
-INQ 1.] The action of the vb. Clack : a. the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

1888*78 Cooraa Thesaurus, Closmue, a clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse, ridte Sir J, Melvil Mem* 
(<735) 393 The clacking of their Culverinsand Pistols. 183a 
Maroyat N. Forster xxviii. Clacking of pattens 
Carlyle fredk. Gt. (1865) II. iv, ix. 93 A common Mill 
. .its clacking audible upon the common Stream, 
b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk. 

1986 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11.(1594) 118 When 
they adds to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting. 
stoo Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy f 10 iT.) To weary the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Tayloo H, 
Thurston i. 19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high and 
shrill. 

Ola'okinff, ppl a. ^-xng 2.] That clacks. 

161 X CuTOM., Clac . .any thing that makes a clacking or clat- 
tering noise. 1865 Gossk Land 4 Sea (1874) 384 A brook 
. . hurries aw^ to a clacking mill. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. 978 The clacking loom, .still ciid stand. 

Clad (klwd), ppl. a, [ME. clad{ti, f. OE. 
clddod, -cd, inflected cldddc, cldddc : see Clothk v. 
Clad belongs to all dialects; but, beside it, the 
north, dial, has eled, ME. clcd{d, f. ON. klatdd^r 
pa. pple. of kMa to clothe. As clcui and cied are 
identical in meaning, they have been naturally 
taken as mere variants of the same word, and in 
this capacity eled occurs in other than northern 
writers : it is now however treated simply as the 
northern (chiefly Sc.) pronunciation ol clatl. This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix y- was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
whom yclad comes down as a ‘ Sf^enserinn ’ form.] 
1 . Covered with c’othes (or armour), clothed* 

U 950 Lindi^f. Gosp. Mark v. 15 Siuendc gecladcd & hales 
Sohtes.] a X300 Cursor M. 1040 Wid griss And Icuck is he 
cl.add. c 1440 Protttp, Pars*. 79 Claddc or clothyddc, rw- 
iitus 2463 Burv tVHls (1840) 17. v. men clade in bl.'Jc. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 89 Wei ciadde. 1576 Gahtoignc 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 62 In comely wise .yclad. 1790 Spenskr 
F.Q.\. \ X A gentle Knight. . Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shiclde. x6os Shaks. Ham. 1. i. t66 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad, a x^ Lloyd Progr. F.nvy Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1 . 146 A Female Form, yclad in snowy white. 1875 
JuwETT Plato 111 . 27 They are lightly clad in summer. 

0 . eled, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5135 (Cott) Clod . . wit riche wecle. 
Ibid 13x29 A man . .cledd in silk. ,^1380 Wyclip Sel. H^ks. 
II. 13 A noun eled wih softe clouts- T/ti400 Morte Arth. 
817 In colours of clene golde cleede. c 1400 Rom. Rose 47a 
Wcl fedde. Or wel araied or eledde. c Tovoneley Myst. 

a 3 Lo here a lytter redy eled. 1370 Levins Manip. 48 
edde, vestitus. 

b. transf. Covered as with clothing. 

!«ix4oo Morte Arth. 3941 The close . . With clauer and 
clereworte clede euene ouer. X4B1 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys and blossoms. 1596 Spemsko 
F. Q. vL ix. 16 A cottage clad with lonie. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. 111. (1683) X94 Xerxes . . seeing all the Sea clad with 
hia Army. s67e-y8 Laserlr Vcy. Italy 1 . 65 A world of. . 
trees claa with chiroing birds. x8x6 Southey Poet's Ptlgr. 
II. iv, Vine-clad hills. 186a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . xiv. 
sys A long spur, now clad with olives. 

Invested, arrayed, decked. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 80a (Gritt.) In wclth and blin was clad. 
1438 Pol. Poems (1859)11. 903 He that was here claude in 
humanity. 1540 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordination 0/ Priests, 
That they may be ciadde aboute with all Justice. 1588 A 
King tr. Canisiud Catech. 71 Quha abhorred nocht to be 
eled with my fleshe. xjgj Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, 1. i. 33 Her 
words yclad with wisedomes Maiesty. 1830 Lithgow Trav, 
vii. (1689) ato The Sphyxix with grandeur eled. 2683 Sel- 
DEN Engl. Eptn. iv. Wks. (1726) III. 17 A description of it 
. is thus clad in rhythmes. cxyso Prior Hymn to Sun ap 
Clad in rising majesty. ^ 

b. Sc. Law. Endowed or furnished %vith, 
exS^B Balfour Pradichs (1754) 954 (Jam.) Until tcho be 
mar^t ond eled with ane husband. Ibid. 340 The prin- 
cipal! tenant, with quhais richt thay ar eled. 2858 Cham- 
bers Dorn. Ann. Scotland II. 387 The Marquis of Argyle 
had obtained a formal gift of this vessel . . and had become 
* clad with possession ' by taking guns, .out of it. 

8 . Clad [eled) score : Sc. twenty- one, i. e. a score 
clad or furnished with one over, 

179X P. Faoton Kirkcudb. Statist. Acc, I. 187 (Jam.) 
Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 
eled score, i.e. ax. 1863 N. Brit, Daily Mail xS Aug., An 
increase of from 51. to lot. per clad score was obtained. 

Clad.f. Oh. or arch. [app. educed from prec.] 
To Clothe, dress. 

(a 2300 Cursor M. 00369 iCott.) Angels sal. .kepe |»e In al 
hi stat, And clad te, bath ar and lat.j 2979 Cynils 4 Vn. 
cyuile L/e (2B68) 14 We clad them simply, to eschue pride. 

“ Puttenkam Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Which was 


Cladding himselfe with the omamenu belonging to his 
degree and quality. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1 . 11. 
459 Find raiment meet To dad him with, 
b. transf To cover as with clothing. 
i6es Holland Pliny I. 483 The leafe . . embracing the 
Cane, doth clad it round amt with certaine thin men^ 
branes. t6so W. Foucxngham Art of Survey 1* ib 38 
Qoud-berries. .dad the tope of Mountanous felu. 

raf^MSON CaJMsCe Sorm, Tim. 95/1 He daddeth w 
own glory, liay 8 FsLTiiAii Ruohoe (2677) 1. 




Ixxiii, When we haae to deal with aach, we clad oaneluea 
in their contraries. 

CladazithouB; seeCLADO-. 
tOlAHidar. Obs. rare~^. (See quot.) 

1839 J. Maine City Match in Dodeley IX. eo8 A, Two 
inns or oouit men. .Known cladden lliroitgh all the town. 
B. Cladden! A, Yes, catholic lovers. From country 
madams to your glovers wife. Or laundress, 
tCOAte. Obs, [ad. L. cMdes destruction, 
disaster : cf. It. clade in same sense.] A disaster, 
calamity, plague. 

c 2375 Sc. L^. Saints, St. Jmibta 413 Or ellis suld hat 
fellone clade Confonde pe cyte but abade. 2118 Da. Tay- 
lor To Wolsey {MS. Cott. Cal. D. x. 364), Aftn the grete 
clade of sycknes and deth of Frenchmenn. 2604 Babinoton 
Comfort. Notes Exod. x. Wks. (2637) axs All the roinoitt 
calamities and miserable clades. 

Cladgy, variant of Claoot, Clkdot. 
t Clft'dment. Obs, rare-^, [f. Clad v. 4- 
-MENT ] A garment, dress. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 97 When I consider how womea 
there have tripc-wifed themselves with their cl.'idments. 

Clado- (klsed^, kUidtf), before a vowel olad-, 
combining form of Gr. irAxi8-or young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Olftda'athowid. 

f Gr. dFd-or flower] - cladocarpous. 01*deiioliyiii» 
Gr. infusion], * vegetable tissue composed 

of branched cells ’ (.V. S. Lex.\ tjiadooa'rpoiui a, 
[Gr. uapw-bf fruit], bearing the fructification on 
riiort lateral branchlets : said of Mosses, which 
are primanly divided into acrocarpous, pleuro- 
carpotts, and cladocarpous. da’dopliyll, also 
-phyllon, pi. -a [Cir. q>v\Kov leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage, da- 
dopto*Bla[GT.‘irr(i;(r(ra falling],* the fall ot branches 
as it occurs in Thuja, Taxodium, and others' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2857 Berkpj.fv Cryptop. Hot. 489 The three species., 
differ from each other in the acro-carpous and clado-carpous 
growth of the fruit. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. jii, f 3. 65 
Cladophylla commonly pass for lea\ es 1 they are well nhoivn 
hy Rurcuh. 1883 Atkenaum 10 Feb. 188/3 i" ^Ids tree 
[aspen] and Rome few others, .a process takes place termed 
* cladoptosis’ by the Rev. W. J. Berkeley many years agot. 

il Cladodinxn (klhdJn'di^m). Bot. Also eng- 
lished as ola'dode. [mod.L., f. late Gr. xAadh/S-tjf 
'with many shoots' (f. uXASot shoot, blip): cf. 
phyllodium, etc.] ‘ A tenn applied by Martins to 
an axis flaltenca and more or less leaf-like ' ^Syd, 
Soc. Lex.). Hence dado'dlal a. 

2870 Hooker Stttd. Flora 378 Ruhcus, Butcher's Broom. . 
l.eaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branchea 
(cladodes). 1880 Gray Struct. Hot. iii. I 3 66 To those 
branches definitely restricted to one internode, and which 
BO closely counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the name of Clo- 
dodio. 

Cladonic (klddp’nik), a. Chem. In Cladonic 
acid, obtained from Cladonia rangiferina (reindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid (Ci,H|,0,). 
x 898~9 Watts Did, Chem. VII. 353, 1194. 

Olnne, olannesBe, early ft. ('lean, -nese. 
CImR (klA)- Also 6 olaia, 8 ola^s, olalae. 
Sc. and north, dial, form of Clothes. 

2949 Compl. Scot. 96 He ordand that na ncottis man 4uld 
veir ony dais but hi^yn cotia. 2704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(xp3> 1. 85 [Slie] pat on her^ daise.^ a J. Sibbald 
Chron. . 
threid 1 

bang'd c 

Robson Bards Tyne 430 The claeB-wives lost a' their fine 
goons. 

Claoth, edaathing. Sc. form of Cloth, -ing. 
Claf, obs. pa. t. of Cleave to adhere. 

Clag, sb. north, dial. [app. f. the verb.] 

L process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like; a clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a' sheep, etc. 

2842 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) m Tlmy [lambs] are then . . 
forthwith to bee dressed and hav% thetr efagges clipped from 
them. 1877 E. Peacock N. fV. Line. Glou. , Clags, airt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
she^. 1882 Sutton N. Ltnc. Clou., Clogs, clotted locks 
of dirty wool on a sheep. 

2 . An encumbrance or burden on property. Sc. 
2697 G. DxLiJts StyUe 813 (Jam.) All cla|».s claims, 
debates and contraversies standing betwixt them, 

Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate . . handed 
down free sire to son, But dag or claim, for ages past 
8. A stam or flaw on character. Sc. 

2704 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) H- ao8 He was a man 
witnout a dag, His heart was frenk without a flaw. 

Clag (It^lseg), V, Chiefly north, dial. Also 5-7 
olagge. [Not traced Igp^ond the 15th c. : perh. of 
None oii^n, cf. Da. kiag, klagge, sticky mud, clay, 
king, hlmget viscous, glutinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OE. clm^. Clay. There may 
have been some snbseq. association with clog*, but 
in localities where elca is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from r/e/*.] 

1 . tram. To bedaub (the clothes), clot (the hair) 
with anything sticky and tenacious, as miry clay, 
glne, toffee, etc. 

f B4f» Hamv tVaUaee vt 455 Ths gown and hois in clap 


rvn. Scot. Poetry uBoa) 111 937 (Jam.) Mydayis grew 
eid hair on my bak. x8i6 Scott Anti ^. ix, * Kab Full 
ig'd out o' becl, and till some of his readiest daes •. 
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^ chggb ^ p^, (W. d« W. i«3i> t40 

w^dw^nm tiM hawb. iMi Sutton A; Ziw. (^., 
Om»»< clotMd with dm. ^iMt.Cou J. ty. JLim. Cim, 
« clog tmthor wuh itickjr mud or chy. 

2* To clog by Boch oedaubitig or clotting. 

Peif, <W. d« W. 1531) *33 b, She [the bee] 
wll ^eo dam her Imea with m moche asahe may beare. 
t^i Best Farm. Biu. (x8«6) 6a A meanes to clagge the 
beesy and to make them abide better in the hive, laij 
Blmondbury A ffuBAraf, Glos^ Clagt the same as dog, 
yhen dust [mixed with the oilj causes machinery to move 
with ^fficulty. ' 

3. intr. lo stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 
hesive, or viscid ; also trunsf. 

igSj Hvll Arit pardm. (1593) 14 Least by raine and 
ahoures, the earth should cleaue and clagge on your feete. 
lero Levins Manip, 10 To clag, 4 rmv vt luium. ism 
W Marshall E. Ywdtth. (ed. al Gloss., Clog, to cleave 
or cling, tags Whitby Gtou., Clag, to adhere as paste; 
also to cling as the child to the mother, who says * it dags 
to its best friend.’ 1876 Mid. Voriuh, Glau.^ Ciag^ to 
adhere, _ to ding, to cleave to. 

4. dial. [f. Clao sb."] To remove the clags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. Clack 

1863 Ghti. in Morton Cycl. aWic. (E. D. S.\ (TJne.). 
see Hurl. Burl, to cut away the dirty wool from the hind 
parts of a sheep. 

tCla*g|[Ok. Sc. Obs. [f. Clao + -OOK.] One 
clagged with mire, ‘a draggle-tail * (Jam.). 

c vjj^ Lyndbsay Syde TaillU 62 Pure [ = poor] Claggolcis 
ded 111 riploch quh3rte. 

Clagffum (klse gnm). north, dial. Also ola- 
gum. [f. Clao ^ A common name in Scotland 
and the north of England for treacle-toffee. 

xBga W. Stephenson Gatesh. Local Pagms 104 If money's 
short, ril take Rabbit skins for daggum. 1838 R. S. Sur- 
tees Ask Mamma xciv. 407 Soniehow his tongue clave to 
bis lips — he felt as if his mouth was full of daggum. 1876 
in Mtd. yorksh. and Whitby Gloss. 1878 Smiles E. Dick 
V. 46 Jt bought no end of tops, cl^um. and sweeties. 

Cla^gy (klx’gi^ a. Chiefly dial. [f. Clag -h-r.] 
Tending lo clag, or to form sticky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sticky, adhesive. Hence Ola'gglnou. 

1570 Levins Manip. 98 Claggye, lubricus. 16x1 Cotcr., 
lotteux, claggic, clammie, clcauing. 1788 W. Marshall^. 
Yorksh. Gloss., l^l^gg.^ sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 433 'I'o render copper less tough 
and clingy \note. The workmen say, claggy). 1838 Blacksu. 
Map. XLIV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares. 
1876 Robinson Wkitfy Gloss. (R. D. S.\ Cloggy, sticky like 
pitch; tenacious. — Claggiugss. adhesiveness. x88i Ray- 
mono Claggy. Newc., when the coal is tightly 

joined to the roof, the mine is said to have a claggy top. 

Claght, olaht, obs. pa. t. of Clebk, Clechk. 
Clad, (daie, Claiey, obs. ff. Clat, Clatey. 

Olail^ obs. pa. t. of Cleave. 

GlaUt (klr^k), sb. Sc. [f. Claik w.] 

1 . Tiie ciT or call of a goose or other fowl. 

X549 Compl, Scot. vi. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise, ft 
xm Jamieson, C/iw/fr, the noise made 


gart them cry claik. 
by a hen. 

2 . Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cackle.) 

X790 Morrison Posms 187 nam.) TJie country’s fu' Wi' 
lees and cl.'iiks, about young Kct and you. 

3 . (AIro 6-9 olake, 7 clayk, 8 oleok, 9 olaok.) 
The Barnacle-goosc, Anas leucopsis. probably so 
named from its call. 

a 145s Iloulatt xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 
Claik. xSTO 87 Holinsjieu Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 22 The^e 
claiks (orllarnacls as 1 call them). 160a Narborough, etc. 
Acc.Sev. Late Yoy.iijit) Introd. 14 They discovered the 
Remade Goose or Clakis sitting upon tbeir Eggs, under 
the So"* Deg. north Lat. 

b. More fully claik-goose. 

XS36 Rellendun Cron. Scot, (1821) I._ Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Siini men belevis, that thir clakis 
^rowis on treis be the tiehbis. x6. . Monipennie in Macleod 


1744 ^ 

Trans. XLllf. 61 There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl; 
namely the Dunter Goose, Clark [? Claik h Goose, Solan 
Goose, etc. 1818 Scoi t Hrt. Midi, xliv, Like sea- maws 
and clack-geese before a storm. 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club I. 255 The bernicle or clake goose. 

4. The Babnaole shell. 


1703 M. Martin Descr. Western Isl. (17161 357. X744 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLlIl. 6a Pieces of 
Wreck . . grown over with the Shells of a Fish called deck 
Geese, which 1 take lo be the Concha anati/erw. 

Claik. v. Sc, [prob. ON. klaka. to chatter, 
twitter, and thus identical with certain senses of 
Clack w.] intr. To cry as geese or other fowls ; 
to chatter, talk so ns to bore people. 

* 5*3 Douglas Mneis vii. Prol. 109 The wyld gels claking 
eik bynychtistyde. 1838 Rethune Sc. Fireside Stor. (1843) 
77 That daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. 

Claim (kl/>m), sb. Forms: 4-5 ole7in(e, 4-7 
ola.7m(e» 6-7 olaime, (Sc.) olame, 4, 7- claim, 
[a. OF. claims (clams), i. clamsr to Claim.] 

1 . A demand lor something as due ; an assertion 
of a right to something. (Const, as in a.) To lay 
claim to : to assert onr s right to, claim. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9304 Sum o bairn Ac^ ml sagh 
sett claim [Trin. cleyral. 1393 Oowaa Cm^. 1 . §50 His 
claime b unanswerde. ^1440 Promp. Parv. SoCleyme or 
chalaunge, vsndicacio. 1523 Ld. BaRNEEsFVwwa I. x»tiv. 
48 ITier was clayme and answer made Imwene pvt^ • • 
and right and ludgemaut gyuen. 1368 Geavton Chron. 


ll.a3uTeiiialMadafyMMtoilMCiowiiiof Pfsuiloa sik 


PowEL Ltsyeto CeutAria 043 His clahne on juriML 

wagn SuAKa Com. £rr. iit. ii^ 84 wKm claiuM mm she to 
tnot? sp4i Butlu .Smii. Wks, 1874 U. 314 Pemona are 
^ to be their , own judam In dainw of jusuce. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Piorre*sSiud. Nat. (17991 L 34 Adviuiciiif 
no higher claim, ilgl Lo. St. Leonardb Iisu$d(y4h. 
Property Law xxiii. 177 Constant diims are set up to the 
estates of other men by.. crafty peiuona. i88| H. Cox 
Instit. I. viii. 107 Notice, .reqainng all persons cudmiog to 
vme . . to send in their daims within a tiine limited. 

2 . Right of claiming ; right or title [,to something 
or to have;, be, or do something; also on, upon 
the person, etc., that the thing is claimed from ). 

c 1335 R. Brunnb Chron. (x8ie) 196 And whilk of vt Is 
doun, ft mad is recreant, Cleyme ft accioun he lese. b|m 
Barbour Bruce xx. 46 And all the dame diet thai mycht 
haff In.till Scotland. 1491 Act 7 Nen, VU. c. so | 7 All 
such right, title, intcresse, dayme . . at they . . have in any 
of the premitsea 1393 Mabhb Christ's T. 29 b, There it no 
better clayme vnto w^th, then by the oonauest of a strong 
hand to compatse it. 17311 Johnson Eamoler No. xp; F 8 
SucccM gave a claim to kindnest. 1769 Junius Left. xii. 
54 Your friends .. Have the first daim upon your bounty. 
177a Pbnnani' 7 i>Mrr Scot. (x774> 33 Hat the fairest dabn 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane Austen Sense f Sens. (1649) 
9 What possible claim could the Mist Dashwoods . . have 
on his generosity 7 1^ J. Martinxau Ess. 1 ). 139 The 
atternm has eve^ claim to an indulgent, .reception. 

3 . That which is claimed; spec, in Cf S. and 
Australia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for mining put poses. 

X863 Fawcett /^ e/. Econ. in. vi. 359 *1110 claim upon which 
he [the Australian gold-digger] purchases permission to 
di|r. tSye R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
1679 Atcherley Boerland xaa In the cooler hours I would 
be working in the claim. 

t 4 . A call, shout. Obs. rare. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. tv. x. 11 , 1 cold, but no man answer'd 
to my dame. 


Claini (kl^m), V. Forms: 4 oleime, olem. 
Sc. and north, oleme, 4-6 oleymCe, 4-7 olayme, 
olaime, olame, 6 oleame, 4- claim, [a. OF. 
claime- accented stem of clams-r (claims-r) to ciy, 
call, appeal, claim:— L. cldmd-re to ciy out, call, 
proclaim, declare aloud, call upon.] 

1 . trans. To demand as one’s own or one's due ; 


to seek or ask for on the ground of right. 

cxgsoSir Beues yao'i He . comc|>. .And cleimehhis erltage. 
CX3B3 E. E. A lilt. P. A. 825 On hyinself he con al clem. 
*340*70 Alisaumder 60 Hee iared on in haste, To clayme 
his kingdome. 1373 Rariiour Bruce 1. 421 ^uhat landis 
clemys he? X43M Lvou. Chron, Troyv. xxxvl, 1 it cleym 
duely as of ddite. 1390 Shaxs. Com. Err, iv. i. xxo 
])owsabcll did claime me for her husl^d. 1667 Milton 
P, L. 11. 3s. For none suie will claim in hell Precedence. 
1788 J, Powell Devises (iBap 11 . 317 That one has a right 
to claim a share. ^ 1871 R. F.li.is Catullus 1 . 20 What if 
N emesis haply daim repayment T 

b. with inf. phrase or subord. clause. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 417 This child, that clemys your 
man (u be. Ibid. 11. 104 Tne Eric off Curryk Clamys to 
govern the kynrj'k. fX38oWYCuv Whs, (t8Bo> 366 Owre 
colugis . . daymen to be exempt. 1850 Merivalb Rom. 
JCmp. (1852) 11 . 352 He claimed that his word should Im 
law. X876 (Jreen .^hort Hist, il §6 (1863) 89 Every towns- 
man could claim to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2 . To assert and demand recognition of (an 
alleged right, title, possession, attribute, acquire- 
ment, or the like) ; to assert as one’s own, to aflirm 
one’s possession of. 

(Sense I claims the delivery of a thing, sense e the ad- 
mission of on allegation.) 

<1x300 Cursor M. 3544 pou sal neuer..In bi forbirth do 
claim na right. 7 01400 Morte Arik. 1275 Whatt ryghte 
bat he daymes . . Thus to ryot pis rewme 1465 Mahu. 
Pasi'on Lett. 518 11 . 21A To hold Uie court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 1493 Act 11 Ucn. Y/I. c. 47 ft 3 
Personea . . that claymeth or pretendith any title to the 
premysBcs. ssoo Spenser F. Q. i. iv. xi Thundring Jove 
. .she claymed for her syre. xyaa De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
339 Both sides claimed the victory. xSxB Cruise Digest 1 . 
67 Every stranger, who claimed a right to any particular 
lands. 1837 WiiBWELi. Ilist. Induct. 6e. (1857) 11 . X54 J'he 
degree of accuracy which bad been claimed for them. 1884 
Bosanqukt tr. Lotze's Metabh. xo6 We have not in fact 
the knowledge which we might here be inclined to claim. 

b. with inf. phrase, onj. compl.. or subord. clause, 
c X330 R. Brunnb Chron. (18x0) 49 Alle . . pat deymed to 

hold of him ber heritages, c 1M3 Chaucer GentiUsse 3 
That daymetlie gentyle for to be. CS430 Lvdg. Bochas 
II. vi. (1558) 4 This luM . . claimed her his servant by false 
collusion. 1 1440 York Myst. xxxl 223 Cla^pies to be a 
kyng of Jewis. x8x8 Cruise Digest 1 . 487 Her husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 1B73 JoWett Plato 
(ed. 3) IV. 367 A mere word or symbol claiming to be a 
propOHilion. 1876 Parekr Paracl. 1. ii. x8 It is claimed, 
then, on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost. 

c. * Often loosely used {esp. in U.S.)for: Contend, 
maintain, assert (F. Hall.) 

3 . Of things : To call for, demand, or require ; 
to be entitled to, deserve, have a right to. 

t6o6 SiiAKB. Ani. 4 Cl, 11. il 130 Octauia. .whose beauty 
claimes No worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Milton /*, L. ix. 566 Such wonder claims attention due. 
X767 (joocm Treat. Wounds I. 87 What Doctor Friend has 
written . . claims an attemtive reading. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 
IL ftsc. 334 There U one other point, .which claims our 
attention. S878 Browning La Saisiaa sA This first life 
claims a second, else 1 count its gain no gain. 

+ 4 . To call for, cry for, beg loudly. Obs. rare, 
c 19B3 E. S. AlUt. P. u 1097 Loiares ful monye . . Drye 


t^TrQajSlMiM, proelUm (uSSt MugttMMO : 
piMDffiii!«t(ilrluwfata dw iwH'iMMrt • «ilaiw 
to be (some ooe or Oh. 

a igee Curoor M. leSts Na pr^isfc sal numn ma elsIfiL 
ffSMfs R. Brvmite Chrm.<tB9eh to JM widi Iwle Wille 
. . ^ymed him for par chefa pf Wees ft af Em, « 1411 
PiCgr. Memkodo in. xxiL 147 Tfawwiimdrie m 
I cleyme !t. and MantiiMpayii idai^ It. *480 Caxtom 
. ^ “* kyng nothaf 

Ha 


Chron. Eng. ccx. 194 Ye 

for kyng he hakL “ 


Ye sml not be ctavitted kyng no 

Apol u6») 481 He . . mM easily Claimehiinidft to m 
more then a Mao. tlgfi Spenser F. Q, iv. x. so Nor alL 
that else through all the world is namedT. .iai|^ jika 10 this 
be clamed. 

1 6 . To claim quiip also to guU chum (n person 
or thing): to proclaim quit or released t to let jgo, 
dismiss, renounce, let oi( release, absolve. Oh. 
See Quit-claim. 

0 tjoo Cursor M. 2038 (Cott.) If o pi fader peu haue 
despite, Of his blissing i claim (w quite {C^it. I claiflie ^ 
of his blissing quite], c 13x4 Guy Warw. A> 6654 pal beo 
out of prisoun y-goD, Opir quice-cleyined ichon. etygo 
R. Brunnb Chron. (x8ioj 99 Koberd saljle cleyme all quite to 
Henry, .pat Roberd, tie non of him, salte ask Heu^..pii 
dette. e 1400 Destr. Trey 1763 To qwit claym all qum^ 
& be qweme ftyndea 

t 7 . intr. To cry out, call (for. etc*). Oh. 

e 1330 Will. PaUrne 4481 Qeymep he after tlopesT. .jis 
..clo^s he askes. eufo Harding Chron, cxcU. U, The 
folke . . for hym cryed « claymed. 1308 Piigr, Pory. (W. 
de W. X531) 302 How mayst thou clayme or ciye for gloiy t 

8. inlr. To put forward a claim, assert a right, 
t To claim of (quot. 1303), to\ to daim, assert a 
right to. t To claim for (quot 1400) ; to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. (In later times 
app. an absolute use of i or a.) 

S303 R. Brunnb Ilandl. Synne 9^1 )yf a chylde be dede 
bore . . And receyve nat pe bapteme, Of heuene may hyt neoer 
cleme. e 1400 Maumdev. xxii. 328 Alle the Mynstrdle that 
eomen before hym. .ben . . entrea in his Bokes , . And aftre 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Cnanc - - « 


Mynstralle of the 

RpiKopacyixtj^ 

* (].), How the first ruler, from whom any 


grete Chane. ^s^7 Bp. Sanderson 
All these, .do. .claim to a Jus Divinum. 


0x704 Locke (J . 
one claims, came by his authority, xyag Pors Odyss. iv. 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancesti^ ye claim, 
te. trans. Rbolaim. Obs. rare. 

X546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. (1551) 69 b When 
men wer somwhat clameH of their uplandishe behauor. 

Hence Olaimed ppl. a., Claiming vid. sb. and 
ffl.a. 

c X440 promp. Parv, boCleymynge. x6xt Cores., Caiemgi, 
claimed, challeiiged. x86a Kuskin Munera P, (1880) 79 
Whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any mo- 
ment. 1884 Atheneeum 15 Mar. 346/3 [He] imposed on 
Che claiming master the burden of proving that Ihe slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, etc. 


Olftimable (kl^i miib’l), a. [f. Claim v. 4 
-able.] That may be claimed. 

x6xi GimiR., Clamable. claimable. 1673 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. 1x834) 0(^2 A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right 1830 Kuskin Mod. Paint, IV. v. xx. ft $ 
Tiie violet . . and wood anemone are . . claimable by the plains 
as well as the hills. 1B73 Posts Gains ill. ft 42 Half the 
estate is claimable by the patron. 

Claimanoe, the action of claiming : see Quit* 
CLAIMANOE. 

Claimant (kl/i*m&nt). [f. Claim v. (or sb.) -t- 
-ANT : app. in its origin a gnasi Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defondaut, etc. ; cf. annui- 
tant, chargeant.] One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim upon anything. 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after X870 to the claimant of the I'ichbome baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjuiy occupied x88 days of 1B73-4.) 

17^7 Gentl. Mag. XVII. ^56 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing heritable jurisdiction [in Scotland], with the 
sum.s demanded. S73X Johnson Rambler No. 165 F 7 The 
obstacles which . . (Struct the first attempts of a new 
claimant, 17815 Burke Corr. (1644) HI. 35, I nave no doubt 
that there are some fair and legal claimants on the public 
revenue. 184a Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets (i8<}3) 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic reputation. x8|73 
Jowbtt Plato (ed. al IV. 27 Reason and wisdom . . are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 1883 Congregationalist Sept. 728 Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really persuaded himself.. that 
he was Sir Roger Tichbome. 

Claimative (kl?i*m£tiv), a. nonct-wd. [f. 
Claim v. - f-ATivs.] Disposed to make claims, 
exacting. Hence Olai'mativeneas. 

x868 Hslrs Realmah xiv. <1876) 377 E, 1 am disoontented 
with that word jealousy. Give me another word. M, 
Claimfulness? E. An ugly word. M. Claimativeness^ 
then 7 E. That is better. Ibid.,^ 1 might have been jealous 
or claimative. Ibid., Free from jealousy, or, to use nisown 
word, claimativeness. 


Claimar (kl/‘'m9j). Also 5 oleymare, 7 
olaymer. [f. Claim v. -i- -se.] One who claims ; 
a claimant. 

CS440 Promp. Parv. 6o Cleymare, vendicaior. 16x7 
Hieron Wks. II. 64 Two cUymers of the crowae. x6ga 
Milton Lett. State (1851) 287 Courts, .wher# the Clalmers 
may be severally lieard. X779 in Ohio A rck. 4 Hist. Quar. 
terly Sept. (1888) 283 Claimers of lar|^ tracts of land. 1883 
Kendal Mercury 10 July 5/2 Denunaation of rent ebumers, 
of rent payers, and imove all of land-grabbers. 

Clftinmil, -neiui : see Claimatitb. 
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CSlalmltM «• ran. [f. Claim s$. 

•f -i.KSs.] Having no claim. 
iSi4 Monthly Rov. 080 Obscure and daimlest meriL 
dainge. Sc. f. Clkansi. 

Clair, oba or dial. f. Clear. 

Olairandieno# (kleni^diifna). [f. F. etair 
clear ^ Audxenoi, after Claibtotaeoe.] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving tonnda beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions. So Olairandlosit a., 
having this faculty ; sb. one who has this faculty. 

*864 B SHVioR Two World* 149 TrancM, Visiona, CuUr- 
voyance, Clairaudience. Ibid. X97 A apiritual clairaudienL 
i 8 w Sat. Rev, 90 Jan. 76/9 Her frienda pronounced her to 
be * a fine clairvoyant and clairaudient subject '. 

Clalr-oole : see Clbab-oole. 

Olair-obsonre (klc«r,^BkiQe*j). Also 8^ 
olare-obaoure, 8 (Fr.) olalr-obaouv. [a. F. c/air- 
obscurt transl. of It. chiaroscuro.'^ ■■ Cbiaboscubo. 

17x7 Prior Alma 11. 95 Masters in the clare^obscure. 
17^ Crisps in Pkil. Trans XLl. 494 The Clair*Obscur . . 
in the other Pictures, is well understood. 1789 P. Smyth 
tr. Aldrich** Archit, (x8i8) s8 All those paintings . . except 
some clair-obscures on out*walls. 1836-7 Sis W. Hamilton 
Metaph. 11. xxviii. 171 The colours, .appear only as different 
gradations of dare-obscure. 186a 1 'hoknbury Turner I. 
89 Abraham Pether .knew, however, little of clair-obscure. 

Clairon, obs. f. Clabion. 
n Clalraioliaoh (klaufSx). Forms: 5 olara- 
aohaWf oleraohew, 7 oleraha, 8 olarlahoe, 9 
olaraheoh, olearsaoh, olalrsobaoh, olainaoh. 
[Gael, and Ir. clairseach (klirjax) harp, perh. f. 
clar table, board ; but the rest of the word is ob> 
scure.] The old Celtic harp strung with wire. 

1^ Act. Dom. Coneil. 17a (Jam.) For the spoliacioune 
and takin fra him of . . ane clareschaw, & certane stuflT and 
insicht of houshald. 1491 Ibtd. 904 (Jam.) Clerschew. 
1700 J. Bromb TVav. iii. (1707) 179 [Highlanders] delight 
much in Mustek, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishoes of their 
own Fashion, the strings of which are made of Brass-Wire, 
and the strings of their Harps with Sinews. 1834 Prabd 
Poems (1864) 1. 983 Of clairscnachs and of atabals. a 1844 
Campbell O'ConnoPs Child viii. And berries from the 
wood provide And play my darsliech \edd. the clarsech] by 
thy side. s86a Grant Copt. Guard vi, A clairsach, or harp 
of the old Scottish foirn, being only thirty inches or so in 
hei^t, and furnished with thirty string holes. 

II GlBi*r8l0haclLer. Perms: 6 oloraohaar, 
olalrsohoohar, 7 olalrsbear, olairsohooher. [ad. 
Gael, and Ir. cldirscoir {kWr for) * harper *; treated 
as f. ChAiRaHAOH 4- -ER.] A player on the clair- 
scbach, a harper. 

1907 Sc. Ld, Treas, Ace. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1 . 194* 
Diverse Menstralis, schawmeris .. clarichaaris andjpiparis. 
xj^ Ibid. 1 . 089* To aiie Irland clairschochar. a tw$Ano 
JBrieueCron. Erlis J?«ri(<85o) 25 Ane dairahear that playit 
on ane dersha. x6i^ Househ. Bk, Ctess Mar in Chambers 
Dom, Ann. Scot, (1858) 11 . xiq To ane woman dairshocher. 
ClairvOTULOe (.klepivoians, or as Fr. klf- 
v^yahs). [Fr. ; where used in 16th c. in sense a ; but 
in Kng. introduced in sense 1 ; sense 2, when used, 
is partly. directly from Fr., partly transf. from i.] 

1 . A supposed faculty attributed to certain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed from sight. 

2847 Mrs. Carlylb /,ett. 11 . 94 Of the clairvoyance I have 
witnessed nothing. 2847 Kmrrson PoemSy initial Lav* 


witnessed nothing. 2847 Kmrrson Poemsy Initial L.ave 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 457 He is versed in occult science. In magic, 
and in clairvoyance. x86b Lytton Sir, Story 1 . 14 Mesmer 
had little faith in that gift of clairvoyance, of which Puy- 

T r was. .the first audacious asserter. 

Keenness of mental perception, clearness of 


2 . Keenness of mental perception, clearness of 
insight; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

s86s Romance Dull Life xxxyi. 358 She knew, by the kind 
of clairvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
188A SvMONOS^'AaAj. Predec. ii. 4 19. 79 What may be called 
. . clairvoyance in dramatic matters. Ib^. 81 This clair- 
voyance gave them insight into things beyond theirown expe- 
rience. Shakspere painted much that he had never seen. 

Clairroyanoy. -prec. 1. 

1877 Besant a Kicb 5 'm» of F’mA'. il xxii. 360 When I was 
in the clairvoyancy line. 

Clainrojrut (kle*Jvoi‘&nt% a. and sh, [Fr. 
clairvoyant^ clear-sighted, optically or mentally.] 

A. adj, 

Il 1 . [Fr.] Clear-sighted, having insight. 

X67X Dk. Bvckhm. R tarsal m. i.(Arb.) 73 If he likes it, 

1 know what to think of him.. .1 am Clara voyant, a gad. 

2 . Having or exercising the faculty of clairvoy- 
ance ; pertaining to clairvcwance. 

x8sp W. Grkoory Anim, Magmtism 258 Clairvoyant 
Prevision or the jN>wer. .of predicting future events. 2858 
J. Martinkau Stud, Chr, 908 The appeal to clairvoyant 
skill, by Montanua 

b. Jiy . (cH sense i, and Clatbvotaitob 9 ). 

2883 IT Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W.ii The clair- 
voyant power of seeing the eternal in the temporaL 

B. sb, 

II 1 . [Fr.] A clear-sighted person. Obs. 

2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (z;^) 3^ He is also one of the 
Clairvoyans, and of the order ei the Chtvalior* des L wnotUs. 
2 . One who possesses, or is alleged to possess, 
the faculty of clairvoyance. (Often treatea as Fr* 
(kl|rv^yaA), with fern. dairroFanta (-ftht).) I 


t8U H. Mavo Pop, Suporsi. (ed. a) The powers here 
atuiDuted to very lucid dsirvoyants. sifii Gsa Eliot SUa* 
M, 33 A docile clairvoyante, who would really not make 
a mistake if she could help it. ttfis Lytton Sir. Story I, 
90 He had consulted a clairvoyante. .as to Lilian's health. 
Hence Ola&EwoF'a&tlF t^v, 

>885 SiNKSTT Karma 1 . 49 Does she look about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell, .what Is going on in distant plgcesT 

ClalB(e, obt. f. Claes, Sc., clothes. 

Oloiahe, olaiaaha, var. of Cloeh, Obs. 
Claith, olaithea. Sc. ff. Cloth, Clothes, etc. 
Clalver, Olaly, obs. f. Clavbb, Clatbt. 
f OUJca* Obs, ran, [ 0 £. tilacu OTeut. type 
*hlahd ^ ; occurring also in clacl/as, clsecUas (Wr.- 
WUlcker 419) ‘immunis’, ON. klaklaust scathe- 
less, unhurt.} Hurt, injury, scathe. 

c 2000 WuLFSTAN Hom, xiu (x8) Nap. 86 Eal seal aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacu, hoi and hete. c zeoo Ormin 
9317 ^iffhatt je wel juw lokenn Fra clake, and sake. Ibid, 

20901 . 

Clake, olakke, obs. ff. Claie, Clack v. 

Clam (klmm), sb.^ Forms: 6>7 olamme, 9 
olanun, i, 5- olam. [OE clamiyn, clpm{m, 
corresp. to MHG. klam, Ger. klamm cramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MHG. klamme in same sense. 
Cf. also MHG., Cicr. kUmme, Du. klemme, kletn, 
app. from type *klam{m)fdn-. See also Clem v. 

l^ese point to an OTeut. *kUun., * klamm-, or *‘klamb-y to 


to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *klambo- sticky, 
with causal v& *klamhjan * to make to stick, press, com- 
press This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs. spelt Clam, and the first three spelt Clamp, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series.] 

f 1 . Anything that holds tight ; bond, chain ; pi. 
bonds, bondage. Obs. (In OE.) 

972 Blickl. Horn. 83 po Drihten of dea^e aras. .sefler |>sem 
clammum hellc peostra. a xooo A ndreas (Gr. ) 1 30 pa on 
carceriie, clommum fieste. .hwile wunedon a sooo Riddles 
xliii. 19 (Gr.) Hwyic pms hordgates csojan ermfte pa 
clamme onleac. 

2 . An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; e.g. a clamp 
for hmding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws. With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
Clamp. See the quots. 

>399 fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 29 Item ij 
soudyngirenet j par de dames et j par de tanges, precii 4dL 
1496 Bk. St. A Wan's, Fishiny 24 [Hokis] for wnoos makyng 

} ro must haue fete fyles. . A semy clam of yren . . a payre of 
onge and smalle toncys, etc. zgxa Test. Ebor. V (Surtees) 
35 (in ‘The Shof^^) A par of clamez, ijd. Ludlow 

Ckurckw. Acc, (Camd. Soc.) 99 For iiii. clammes for the 
pascalle hordes. 2638 Ckurchw. Acc. Kirton in Lindsey 


forceps now removes the pin to another pair of dams. zB68 
G. Macdonald R. Falconer 1 . 136 Alexander . . had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the dams. 2869 
Ecko 06 Jan., They [poachers] were seen to place the dams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into two of them. 
2884 F. Brittkn Watch 4 Clockm. 36 The round wire is , . 
drawn through jewelled dams. x886 S, W. Lincoln. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Clams or C/pwz. wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers dip their leather to hold it fast. 
2887 Kent, Gloss, (£. D. S.) Clam, a rat-trap, like a gin. 

b. A movable cheek or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. 

2879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 4z^x Holding it with 
convenient clams in his vice. xWhSkeffield Gloss Af., D. S.) 
Clam, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 

c. pi. * An instrument resembling a forceps em- 
ployed in weighing gold ' (Jamieson). 

2790 Shirrefs 360 (Jam.) The brightest gold that 
e'er I saw Was grippet in the clams. 

d. ' A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
specimens of the [ sea-]bottom in sounding ; a drag ' 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., s. v. clams). 

2812 A Fisher Yoy, A ret. Rey, 27 Tied to the sounding line 
at . . ten fathoms from the lead, or rather the clamm. {note 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) Ibid. 65 
The deep-sea-damm was used on this occasion, the sound- 
ings brought up, consisted chidly of mud, intermixed with 
small stones. 

1 8 . pi. Clutches, claws. Obs. 

a 2369 Kymoesmill Man's Eet. xiv. (2580) zx8 To plucke 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan. 2374 E. Hakv Touckstono B iij b, Luckish loyter- 
ing lubbers [who]dookeepe within their clammes the lively- 
hood of true pastors and painful laborers. 

4 . Theat. An instrument formed of two parallel 
pieces of board fastened at one end by a handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 

Olam (klem), sb.^ Forms: 6 olanun, 7 
olamme, o-olam. [Orig. clam-shell', app. from 
prec. ; the name refeiring either to the action of 
the two valves of the shell in shutting like a pair 
of clams or pincers; or, as some sufrgest, to * the ten- 
acity with which t^se animals clu^ to the rocks 


The origiiial apellcatioii, however, was not to the rook 
species of the tn^csi but to British blvaivce which burrow 
in tend or mud.) 

1 . A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish, 
a. In Scotland applied, from the i6th c. at least, 
to the Scallop-sheJI, PecUn Jdcobsta ; hence now by 
some naturalists token as a book^name of the 
genus Pcctcn. b« Also locally to the various species 
of fresh-water mussels Unio, Anodm. 

25ee-x54o (see elam-ehoU In 4]. 1393 in Rogers Soc, Lifo 
Scot- L it. 56 Crabs, spoutfish end cUmms. 1664 Phil, 
Tram, I. 23 Upon their Fins and 7 'ails they have store of 
Clams or Barnadea. 2760 Pennant Brit, ZoA. III. 240 
The halt . . a shell fish caUed Clams. lExg Hooa Quoen*s 
Waho 098 With the eel, and the clam, and the pearf of the 
deep. si^7 Carpenter Zool, 1 942 The Pectens, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribe from the 
summit of each valve to the circumference ito Dana 
Geol I 37 The fresh-water dam, Unionidm, iSm I). Moil 
E'owler vi. Poet. Wks. 1. 70 Pools, where mussel, clam, and 
wilk. Clove to their gravelly beds. 

o. Applied to foreign bivalves of the order 
Chamacem, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp ( Tridacna gigas), 
the Yellow Clam {T. crocea\ ThoiUF Olam 
{Chama LazarusS, etc. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
large shell-fish of the Muskle or Cockle species. 1697 
Dampibr Vt^, (1698) I. vii. 176 The Clam U a sort of Oyster 
[i. e. a species of chama\ which grows ao fast to the Rock 
that there is no separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which is 
very large, fat and sweet 2771-84 Cook VPy. (1790) 11 . 
1368 Spangles of the richest colours, glowing from a number 
of large clams. 2853 W. S. Dallas in Orr Circ, Sc. Nat 
Hist. I. 431 The tridacna figas (or clam-shell). 2862 J. 
Lamont Sea-horses ix. 149 The shells tridacne and cardia, 
vulgarly called dams and cockles. 

d. In North America, applied esp. to two 
species, the Hard or Round Clam {Venus mer- 
f^»ar2a),andtheSoftorLongClam {Mya arenaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or muddy 
shores in many paits, and esteemed as articles of 
food : whence clam-hake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mnssels, and see quot. 1850. 

{Mya arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gaper-shell or Old Maid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

[2694 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 916 Mustels, Wilks.Oisters, 
clamps, Periwinkels, and diuers others.] xkrja Joshblyn 
New Eng, Rarities 253 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. 2698 B. Bullivant in Phil. Trans. 
x68 The Clam, .hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [This is 1842CATLIN 

N. Amer. Ind, (1844) II. Ivi. aog We drew into our larder, 
clams, Hnails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 2650 Lybll and 
Visit C/.S. II. 104 The bivalve shell called Gnathodon .. 
[found in] the Bay of Mobile . •They are called clams here 
in popular langiiage, and, being thick and strong, afford a 
good material lor road-making. 2883 Leisure Hour 959/x 
The coarsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs. Choicer ones are called sand 
clams . . 'i'he best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague. 

2 . Cf. S. A term of contempt ; one who is, in 
New England phrase, ‘ as close as a clam '. 

2872 Mark Twain Sketches I. 46(Houpe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. /hid. 54 No meddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

8. Cf. S. slang. The mouth. Also clam-shell. 

N EAL Bro. yonathan 1 , 243 Shet your clam, our 
David. 2848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amor. s. v., l*here is a 
common though vulnr expression in New England, of 
* Shut your clam-shelr. 

4 . allrib, and Comb., as clam-bed, -digger, -eater, 
-fisher, -rake, -ranch', clam-feeding adj.; olam- 
bake, a baking, Indion-fashion, upon hut stones, 
of a mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian corn, fish, etc.) ; a favourite 
feature of pic-nic excursions to the sea-shore in 
U. S. ; hence applied to the pic-nic party itself ; 
olam - ohowder, a chowder made with clams; 
olam-shell, the shell of a clamk formerly ( 5 r.) the 
scallop-shell worn in their %ats by pilgrims who 
had crossed the seas ; also slang (tee 3) ; olam- 
■tiok, the stick or pole with which tropical clams 
are caught by thrusting it between the partially 
open valves of the shell 

1^-60 Bartlett Diet. A mer. , *Clam-bake. At a grand 
political mau-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on th« 
4th of July 1840, nearty zo,ogo persons assembled in Rhode 
Island, for whom a clam-bake and chowder were prepared. 
2883 Pall Mall G. 94 Sept. 19/2 At a recent . . frivol in 
Connecticut a gigantic clambake was cooked which was 
95 ft. long end xo ft. wide, and consisted of b,ooo ears of 
com, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds of fish, z,ooo chickens, 
innumerable oysters and clants, two barrels of sweet potatoes 
end two of the ordinary kinds and the whole topped off with 
two immense plum puddinn and 150 water melons. 1887 
/bid. ty June s/s A clem bake is an institution indigenous 
to this soiL Long before Puritans . . found out its savour, 
the red man . .indulged in clem bakes. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Contemp, Rev. Feo. 269 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over *clam-beda 1866 T. Loro Brit. Columbia I. xoa Any 
one who has travelled fo America must have eaten ^Clam- 
chowder, . It if a eoit of intermediate afikir between a stew 
proper and soup. 2887 Speetesior X9 Mar. 332/9 The *chim- 
eaters of the Austrelian coeit st. . Whitman Loanee ^ 
Grmet, Song cf yoy The work of the eel-fisher and *clam- 
fisher. 1 oome urithmy *clam<«ake«adsipade,.l Joia dm 
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«oppord^.aam 00 

CaUl 195 CJom-rakoa, hoaa, md cUwi. iHo Stimdai^ 
■6 Sept fl/i To *tok« op o •clom imnch* ii o provorbkl 
•xpreuion [in Or^on] to oxpreM the Intt eCege of hard 
fbrtune. 1900-00 DuMSAi Ffytin^ 509 Thy cloutit doke, 
thy fkiyp, and thy *clamechellic. 1940 Se, Xd, Trttu. Act, 
in Fitcaim Cri^ 7 Wn 4 I. *^3 For y) i vncet tiluer to be 


pointed ' *clam etick ' figures in various aboriginal tues. 

Clau (klem), j ^.3 Also 9 olamm. [f. Clam 
« 1 or V.1 ; or perh. a back-formation from Clammt. 
{pf.preeJ,] 

1 1 * A soft or plastic mass. Ods. (Cf. Cloam.) 

s^ pHiLroT^fiTjraav. 4> tVrit, (1840) 340 Hath not the pot- 
nuiker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable use, and that other for con- 
temptuous and vilenousf 

2 . Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694 Westiiacott Script, Herd, jj Fat, ropy, sweet ale. . 
creates clams in the viscera. i8n C Aai.vi.B Horn. 111 . 

agi The clamm of the grave, s^ Fosav PW. EMtAngtia 
a v.y ‘ The meat has been kept too long, and has got a clam *. 
begins to decay. 1837 Caslylb Fr, Rev, I. %. v, Around 
you is starvation, .corruption, and the clam of deaui. 

Ctam, sb.^ [A variant of Clamp cf. the 
similar interchange of Clam sb.^, 3 ivith Clamp 
sb.^, 21 A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

s 6 ^ Gbabibb CoMtuel 33 Of bricks ramt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
work. Ibid. 54 Bricks . . ought to be taken out ot the clam 
by account from the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klem), sb.fi [Perh. onomatopoeic; cf. 
ciasbf clangs slam : it suggests leisS notion of ring- 
ing and mure of crash than clang. But cf. Clamour 
v.^\ The crash caused by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

iToe Campanologia Jmpretfcd 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too long in leading compa.ss, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together; whereby claps and clams so unpleasing 
to the hearen) are occasion'd, a 1789 Bukni y //»/. Mux. 
(ed. a) 111 . vii. 413 Even the clams or the cullision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
without the least knowledge of harmony. s8ta-^ Names 
av. Clamour, The bells, .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded . . 
thh clam is succeeded by a silence. 

Glamy dial. [app. short for clammer » 
clamber, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or cross- 
ing-stone over a brook. 

1746 Exmoor Scoiding (1838) la Best'nt remember whan 
tha com’st over Cha clam . when tha water was by stave. 
s86i Smiles Engineers I. 340 There is a fourth [bridge] on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam. 

Clam (klsem), <1.1 Obs. exc. dial. [This word, 
Clam sb.s. Clam r/.i, Clammy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group of which the mutual relations 
are not quite clear. Although the verb is as yet 
cited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
etymological priority : it corresponds also to Du. 
and L.Ci. blam, in Kilian blam, klamp, 'moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky', Da. and Sw. klam 
* dampish, wettish Not known in the earlier 
stages of these languages. Cf. Clam vJ] 

Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet clay, dial, 

a. Cold and damp, clammy; b. see quot. x8o8. 

c 3440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clam’ or cleymows, glutinosux. 
1999 Duncan App. Etymol., Tenax, clamm, tewgh. 1841 
Best Farm. Bks, Ci6j6) 71 Yow are not to beginne to marlce 
■oe longe as the markinge stufTe is any thing damme, or 
cleaveth and ropeth . . but lette it bee as thinne and runiie of 
like water afore yow begiune. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
111. 111. xxxiii. The hand did smite With a clam pitchie ray 
shot from that Centrall Night [the Egyptian darkness], 
1808 J AMiBSON Sc. Diet, 8 V., Ice is said to be clam, when be- 
ginning to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 
be slia upon. [Still so used.] 1877 E. Peacock N. W, 
T i r't - /«• r, e I u 


Line, Gloss. (^E. D. S.), Clam, (zj cold, damp. Thoo's 

) tenacious, 
w£ant slip 


strange an' clam, thu feels like a curpse. (3) tenacious, 
sticky, adherent. The muck's that clam, it 


off’n th’ sluff when ye dig it. 
t Clami a.2 Obs, or dial. [Related to Clam 
sb.^ It is not certain that sense a belongs to the 
same word : Jamieson thought that as a school- 
boy's word, it might originate in the L. clam, 'with- 
out the knowledge of, * clandestinely’.] 

1 1 . Grasping, pinching. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamkslb Canticles m Psalter 511 In vile ft clam 
couatys of men, [So also in Wveur Sol. tVks, 111 . 39.] 

2 . Sc. Base, mean, low ; ‘ a very common school- 
term in Edinburgh ' (Jam.). ? Obs. 

Scott Gen. Pre/. IVaverlev Nov. App. iii, He .. re- 
probated the idea of Imng an informer, which be said was 
clam, i.g. base or mean. 

Clklli (klsem), v.l Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
olammen, 6-8 olamm, (7 olambe), 6- olam. 
[First found in 14-1 5th c., when it interchanged 
with cleme, OE. clkman, to smear, anoint, daub, 
mod. dial, cleam. Of the latter, the pa. t. clmmde 
prob. gave ME. clamde (like cladde, ladde, spradde, 
lafle, etc.\ whence was educed a present clam 
perh. helped by Clam a. and by Clammy. The 
forms clams, claim, which (with cleam') are still 
found in northern dial., are treated under Cleam 
V., q.v. for ulterior derivation.] 
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L tram* To imetr, d«ib^ or 8pr«8d oodmu 
matter on ; to vantax, aaoUri^ or daub wUh, 
ciilb Wveur Sol Wks, fl. 93 (IIS. a 1404) Cii^».clam* 
mm(v.r.eleiiied]ekyoahU«y«n. 1 R. Seor J!)ii4rv. 
Witcher, XII. xvL ao8 She damu it (a tl^el with day, and 
brought in . . water. (167s- Claim, eimm : see Clbam ) 
1884 ChesAiro Glott., Cim mme oe claim, to plaister over. 

2 . To bedaub (a thing) so that it sucks ; to clog 
or entangle witA or tVi anything sticky ; to stick or 


plaster up, together, etc. 

1980 FLoaio,riM<riMif<MfV, to 


_ , bepUch, to cement or dam 

together. im6 T. H. Camsiets tiolp Crt. 356 Passe ouer 
it. as a wary Bee ouer bony, not clamming your wings. 
1^ R. LssTaANCB Fables 340 Tha sprigs were all dauoM 
with lime, and the poor Wretches clammu and taken. 1711 
Wardbi Trm Amaaom 134 They will be clammed in it 
[the Honey]. 

Jig. 1683 Maa Bbhn young Ning ml ili. He that can . . 
clam me in that love by every look. 

8. To clog or choke up (Iw anything sticking in). 

1907 Andbew Erumsmyihe*s Distyll, Waters Giij, The 
same water is good for thmn that hath clammed hym selfe 
or an other. 1900 Nashb Lenten Sii^ffs (1871) 13 The 
western gales in Holland, .swept the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed up the . . door of the 
Rhine. 1699 Mourar ft Bbnnet Healths Improv, (1746) 
8 19 Utterly unwholesome, claming the Stomacn, stopping 
the Veins and Passages. 18^ JVJutby GIm., Ciamnea up, 
(an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm. s888 Bsmsktrs Glou, (E. D. S.^, Clammed, 
chocked up by over-filling. 

b. Jig. To cloy. 

a s6^ Hacket Afy. WilUnms i. (i6qs) 9a Engaging, .not 
to clam his taste with the smallest collection OMiattery. 

4 . intr. To be clammy, or moist and iticky ; to 
stick, adhere, as glutinous things. 

i6so Markham Masterp. 1. Hv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses mouth. lim Drvdbn 
Amphitryon ill. i, A chilling Sweat, a damp of Tealousie, 
Hangs on my Brow^ and clams upon my Limns. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss. (EL D. S.), Clam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clammed ppi. a., Ola'mming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1841 Milton Animsuh. (1851) aso pVe] have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm'd and furr’d with the old levin. 
s8^ Trvon Way to Health aoi The finest of the Flour 
.. is of a glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature. 

Clam (klsem), v:^ [See Clam sh.t. Clamour v. 2] 

1. a. intr. Of bells: To sound or crash to- 
gether. 

la 1800 Lines in Be(/iy St, Peter* s, Shrewsb. (N.>, When 
bells ring round and in their order be, They do denote how 
neighbours should agree ; But when they clam, the harsh 
sound spoils the sport. And *tis like women keeping Dover- 
court. 

b. trans. 

170* CamPanalogia Improved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus I 5 a 6 3 7 4 8, 'tis then most pleasant and excellent music 
to clam them; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be darn'd true the eight bells 
will strike like four, but with far greater mosick and har- 
mony. 3810-78 Nares Gloss. S.V., The bells are said to be 
clamm'd when, .they are all pulled off at once. 

2. Jig. To put an end to (din) ; to silence, hush : 
cf. Clamour v.^ 2 . 

3874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. Ep. Ded., It, .answrers the 
noise of Talking by the stilness of Doing, as the Italians 
clam rowt and tattle into nodding and bei^ning. 

Hence Ola'mming vbl, sb. 

3^ Sch. Recreation (T.), Clmnming is when each concord 
strikes together, which being done true, the eight will strike 
but as four bells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Clamp V.8 dial. [app. f. Clam sb.^ in sense of 
clutch^ To clutch witn the hand, grasp, grope. 

s8aa Galt Steam~Boat 30s (Tam.), I felt, as f thou^t, a 
hand claming over the bed-clotnes. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) B.V., He clammed howd on her or she'd hev tippled 
into th' warpin' drCan. 3888 .f. W. Line. Gloss, s. v.. He 
clammed hold on the mane. 3879 Jamieson s. v. Clam, To 
damn or glanm, is to grope or grasp as in the dark. 

Clam (klaem), v.k U. S. [f. Clam sb,'^ i d.] 
intr. To die or collect clams. 

3884 Suffenngs in Rebel ^ Mil Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming. 

Clam, v.\ var. of Clsm to pinch with hunger. 

Clam, olamb, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Climb. 

Clamanoe : see Quit-olaimanob. 

Clamant (kl^'m&nt, kls'm-), a. [ad. L. 
cldmdnt-em, pr. pplc. of cldmdre to cry out.] 

1. lit. Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

3 fi 39 Daniel Ecclus. xxvi. 95 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 17m Thomson Autumn Winter, .and 
a train Of clamant ^ildren dear. 1808 J. Gramame Birds 
Scotl. 43 Clamant for food. 

b. of sounds, etc. (with mixture of sense a). 

38b8 Keats Endymion 11, This clamant word Broke through 
the careful silence. b888 Mrs. Ouphamt yoyce 1 . 396 Ibe 
sound, .became every moment more and more clamant. 

2. Jig. * CryiM *, urgent. Chiefly in Sc. writers. 

3703 M<*Ward Contend. Faith a (Jam.) A clear and con- 
tinued testimony against the clamant wickedness, 3890 
M«Cosh Div. Govt. (1853) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant eviL Beveridge Hist. India HI. viii. 

ix. 545 The abusea became every day more clamant. 3B78 
Stevenson Inland Vey. 395 My appetite was a clamant, 
instant annoyance. 

Clamantly (kl^'mlntli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-LT 2.] In a clamant manner, urgently. 

3 Grosart Small Sins (ed. a) ao Upon vari( 
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truths, and still clamantly-nc^ed doctrine. 


rpon various vital 


A eiyiiqi; out^ 

call, invccatloii* 

M$m OmL Crpitm Men fW. do W. W. avA 

Frawdea euyO tbooghtes, % 

Sia T. Bwwmb HpdrtU. ei * , 

excitate their dying «r dead firieiids, or revoke them unto lifa 

ClambKa, olamban* etc. : 8ee Cukb. 
t fflawIWi Obs, a ON. idemhhi to 
damp or pinch together (V4t)» * i^eqneotot 

tive ceriv. of ^hUunbJem to prm or equeece, men* 
tioned under Clam eb.X Mod.Ger. hai, fitom the 
same source, hlammerm, to make fast with o 
clamp, constrict.] To mess or duiter together. 

ri340 Getw. f Gr. Knt. 801 So moi^ pyaaUe peyatet 
wau jpoudred ay quore, Among k* casttl aunimleadmmbfed 
•o Hk, bet parw out of papuid pnreb hit lemod. Ibid, 
37BI As alle pe clambenuido dyffes hade clatered on bepes. 

Clambw (kle*mb94),f^.2 Formi: 5-7 dumbfep 
fi -4 oUmer, 6-7 olainxner, a- oUunber. [In 
1 5th c. clambre-H, darners. TliU appears to be 
a derivative of Climb v. (pa. t, ME. ewmb, clam) ; 
an equivalent Climbbb was in use in x(^X7th c. 
Cf. the relation of wander to wend, wind,, of 
spatter, sputter, to jpit, etc. The general x6-x^th 

c. form clammer also assoclatee itself with tlimb 
with silent b. It can hardly be connected (in 
English) with Clambbb v.t, though they prob» 
go back in different ways to the same source: 
see note to Clam sb.'i- In German, kkmmer^ 
'clam, clamp, hold-fast', etc., had fonnerly the 
sense ' clutch, claw ' ; thence a derivative vb. ' to 
clutch, seize with claws * cornea naturally ; sick 
klammem is actually used in the sense 'hook 
oneself on, cling firmly ' ; clammer or clamber up 
-i'get np by catching hold with claws’ would 
be a natural extension. But links are wanting : 
klammcr ' claw ' is only MHG., clamber up only 
English, and known only since 1 5th c.] 

1 . intr. To climb by catching hold with hands 
and feet ; to creep or crawl up (or down ) ; to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

<r343» Hautkyng in Rel. Ant. I. ago Whan ha (tha 
young hawk] bagynnath to clambra upon Dowys usa hym 
aver more to hackyng. ct^ Promp. Parv. 70 Clamai^n 
[3499 or crapyn], ^to. 1930 Palscr. 483/8, 1 clamar or 
clymme up t^n a tree or any sucha tlwng, Je grippe. 1991 
IIarincton Orl. Fur. xix. xx. (R.), Ha cmar'd up upon 
tha shepheards horse. 3998 Snakr. Merck. V. 11. v. 33 
When you haare the drum . . Clamber not you vp to tna 
casements than. 3998 E'lorjo, AggraPPeure , . to clime, to 
clammer. s8ss Ibid., Frandre, to clammer xp any slippery 
or broken place. 3633 Wbevbr Ane. F'un. Mon. 45 Ha was 
clammarinjg ouer a walk 3707 pARqvHAa Seecux Strai, 
II. i. Leaping of Ditches, and clambnng over Stiles. 1839 
W. Irvino Tour Prairies 393 Ha clambered into a tree. 
sSle Mima Braddon Mi. Royal 111 . L 14 A dangerous kind 
of place, .to go clambering about with a gun. 
b. trans . ; cf. Climb. 

xadh Grenbwey TacituI Ann. 11. Iv. (38ea) 38 Some cow- 
ardly fleeing away, sought to clamber the tops of trees. 
3807 Shakb. Cor. 11. L aas The Kitchin Malkin. .Clambiing 
the Walls to eye him. 3779 Johnson Western Isl. Wks. 3 C 
418 They can . . clamber the mountain. %8fen^ W. Irvino 
Salmag. (1834) 334 Worthy hodmen, clambering a ladder. 

2 . intr. Of plants : To climb by means of tendrils, 
etc. (Also trans, as in 1 b.) 

3801 Holland Pliny xix. v. (R.), Gladly th^ [cucumbers] 
would be clambering upon walls, and climbing up to the 
house roof, if they can meet with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1984 D. Mitchell Sev. Stor, 30a vines clambered 
over the window. 1897 Fenm This Mads Wife 1 . 11. vi. 
ais This was clambered, surmounted, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by clusters of small blossoms. 

8. Ji^. To climb or struggle {up) into a position 
of eminence ; to attain witn effort to. 

39^ Fleming Panoplie Ep. 393 Thou knowest by what 
cradtie collusion he hath clammered up to the throne of 
tyrannie. « 3993 H. Smith Wks. (1867) 11 . 88 Some clamber 
to heaven by merits, tome ^ angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons. 1884 H. More Myst. Jnig. 438 His 
clambering into Imperial Power. 

4 . trans/. Of a building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or ascend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ' struggling upward '. 

esns Chafsian liiad xiii. 561 Jove.. will unbuild xrour 
towr’s that clamber so, For ravishing my goods, and wife, 
sfips Hawthorne Wonder-Bk., Ckimsmi an Three 
spires of black smoke . . clambered sullenly into the atmo- 
sphere. 3898 — Fr. 4- It. Jmls. (18731 11 . 164 A tallpalace 
of gray, time-worn atone clambered skyward. 3884 Tenny- 
BON En. A rd. 60 Halfway up The narrow street that clam- 
ber’d toward the mill. 

Olamber v.3 var. form of Clamour v.2 
CUunber (kle mbaj), sb. [t Clambbr v.2.] 
An act of clambering. 

3878 Browning La SaisioM 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamber. 3883 Vernon Lee in Mag, Art Nov. 3/a 
This clamber up the water-courses took a Tong time. 

Claxnbarer (klse-mbsmi), [f. as prec. -f -br 1.] 
He who or that which clambers : applied esp. to 
climbing plants. 

I 9 tt 7 Gerard Herbal (1633) 888 Upright Oamberen or 
Virgins bower, is also a kinde of Clematis. 3837 S. ()ol. 
LINS Def Bp. Ely 483 The clamberer vp another way, who 
but the Pope f t8e8 PAXKiNaoM Parmduus Uieading of ch.), 
Clambereis or creepers. 
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CLAMOim. 


Olmbwiag (klse mbari^), vkl. sb. The action 
of the vh. Clambkb. 

c 1440 Promp. Partf. 79 Clamerynge or clymynge, rtpew. 
t6gi Florio, A£gri$p^iamemt0 . . a claminerin^. *.1631 
Donnk Serm xil. 1 17 T aough it be hard dainbenng thither 
and hard holding there. xa6o Iyhoall Olac, 1. f si* 163, 
1 had two hours' dainbering over tlie mountains before 
break fast. 

Clambering (klae mbariq), ///. a. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vl>9. 

I 1^ fsce Ci.AMBiER p.'l 16B5 H. Morr Ttlutt. 93 The 
clambrinK nature of the Goat, a 1717 Paknkli. Poetry 
(R.), No Umbering mountains make ray lover stay, a 
SiiKNSTONa iVk*. (1764) 1 . 78 View the clamb'rmg goats 
ascend. .«,G. Allbn ill Knmoiedge 31 Aug. xs^i llie 
most clambering species of pea-flotvers. 

Clame» var. of Clam, Clcam ; obf. fT. Claim. 
t Cla-mer. ? ^Clam sb .^ : cf. Clampkr vX 

1556 Richmonds Wilie (1833) 93, viij towrve spades, iitj 
pare of darners. 

darner, obs. form of Clambkb. 
damibewit (klamiihinl'ot). Sc, Also olaxne-, 
clammy-, olawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. unknown. 
Tamieson offered the guess claw my heucd or head ; 
out keued has been obs. in north, dial, for 500 
years.] A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson). 

SI1774 Fercjusson Hallow/air Poet. Wks. (1845) 15 Frae 
a stark I^haber axe He gat a clamihewit. 1785 yml. fr. 
Lend. 8 in Poems Buchan Dial, (Jam.), Some o' the chieU 
might lat a raught at me, an* gi' me a clamiheuit to snib me 
free comin that gate agcii. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1863) 907 ' Get up, Saunders .or I'll take ye siccaii a dam- 
bewit with my stick.' 

Claadamphrie (klsmd^riemfri). .SV-. and 
north, aial. Also 9 olanjamphry, -phrey, -fery, 
-frio, -fray. [Origin and history uncertain ; Scott’s 
ilanjamphty 8ug;»estB a contemptuous reierence to 
a Highland Clan, e. g. Clan Cnatiant Clanranald, 
etc. : and jampher occurs in Sc. dialects, variously 
used as ‘ scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shuffler *, so 
that clan-jampkery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the original idea is 

* trumpery ana that the personal use is derived.] 

1 . Triim|x*ry, rubbish, things of little value. 

79 Jamirson S.V., ‘Did you stop till the roup was 
donel ’ * A was sell'd but the clamjamfry. ’ 

2 . Spoken ' rubbish ' ; nonsensical talk, * rot 

in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

8. ‘Trumpeiy* or worthless people, or those 
who are so viewed ; rabble, mob, canaille ; also 

* applied to the purse-proud vulgar* (Jam,). 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf lx, ‘ And what will ye do, If 1 
carc'na to. .open the grate to sic a clanjamfrieT’ s8a8 — 
M, Perth xii, The devil is very powerful with all this 
danjamfray, x8ks Galt A nn. Par. Dalmailtng spa (Jam.) 

A gang of play-actors. . the first of that clamamfrey who had 
ever been in the parish. 1861 Huohrs Tom Brown Oxf. 
ix, I only know the whole clamjamfery of them were 
there. 1864 A. M' Kav Hist Kilmamock 106 I'he land- 
loupers and other clarnjamphrie, that attended the faira 

lienee OUmjfe'mphried ppl, a, {ytoncc-wd,) 

? treated Ms clamjamphrie. 

*?® 7 . Stevsnson Underwoods ii. vli. 100 An* lea's us puir, 
forjaskit men Clamjamfned in the but and ben He ca't the 
earth, 

Olamme, obs. form of Clam. 
tClanimer Obs, [f. Clam v.i + -sri.] 
That which clams or causes cohesion. 

1633 GerarSt Herbal 11. dix. xaiBa, The Lupine is as 
Galen writeth. .one of the emplaistickes or clammers. ' 

CQuimar U, S, ft. Clam sb,^ i d.] One 
who digs clama 

1088 Cambridge (Mass.) Press 15 Sept, x/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 
Olammer, obs. form of Clamber. 

Clammily (klee*mili), adv, [f. Clammt a, + 
•LT ^.] In a clammy manner. 

axSM Hood Bridge Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Oosing so clammily. 1853 Fraser's Mag, XLvIlI. 
($95 [It] comes 6tfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath es- 
caped from the charnel-house. Masque Poets ^7 

Perspiring clammily Over some fearful secret in the family. 

dammiaesfl (klse-mines). [f. as prec- + -MESS.] 
Clammy state or quality; sti^y dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity. 

xgaB Pavnbl SaUme Rtpm, O ii), Theyr [fishes'] cbiia- 
mynes, grossenes, and coldncs, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 Gboaro 1. xl |;( Wheate. .hath 
also a certaine clammines and stopping (luaUtie. 1676 GaRW 
Anal, Plants iv. 11. u. | 10 'That Clamminess of some 
Flowery whereby . . they stick to our Fingers. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exert. 104 That will spoil the CUmminess of the 
Glew. 184a J. Stevenson in Spurgeon Treat. Deoo. Ps. xxii. 

IS Clamminess of the mouth ., bad already seised him. 

Bain Semes ^ ini. tt. ii. (1864) 196 Clamminess is a 
distinct Mnsation arising from the adhiMOn of a substance 
to the skin. 

Clamming, M. sb. and ppl. a . : see Clam v.i 
and 5 *. 

Clamming, fpl. a. : see Clemmimo, 
tOlainnuuinr a. Obs. [f. Clam a'f -ish.] 
Somewhat clam or clammv ; sticky, viscous. 

>843 Trarbron tr. Vigds Chirurg. 1. x. zo Vary viscous 
slyme or clammysh. 1544 PhaSr Regim. Lgfe (1500) D iij b, 
Fieume, that is tough and clammyshe, hanging upon the 
lunges. sSsS Surtl. & Markh. Countr. Forme 55 A oer« 


taine pap or thidie clammish tubsunccb m tSTf Maivrix 
Wks. ill. 509 Such a clammUh issue still docs rage, The 
shame and pl^ue both of the land and age. 

t Obs. [f. preC. + -MISS.] 

Clammish quality ; viscidity, stickiness. 

sgaS Pavnbl Saleme Regim. O ij b, Fyshe . . of smal 
clommyshenei. 1578 Lvnt Dodoens vi. xlviii. 799 This fniite 
bycause of his claiiunishnease and slyine. 

Clammy (klse mi), a. Also 5 olaymy, 6-7 
olammye, (7 olamy). [Form-history obscure ; 
fiist found as claymy i398-*495* clammy c. 1405, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
Clam a.^ and v. >, with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
-Y : cf. sticky ^ clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier ^cldmigy from OE. r/dw, mud, sticky 
clay, Cloam, was shortened to clammy (cf. sUly^ 
sorry, hallow), and then associated with Clam 

a. and v. Further evidence is wanted.] 

L gen. Soft, moist, and sticky ; viscous, tena- 
cious, adhesive. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 186 The fyncte 
chyldhode wylhout teeth is yet ful tender and nesshe and 
nwauy and claymy. icaS Paynrl Jfa/rrar Oiijb, 

An yele is a slymye fyshc, clammy, and specialy a stopper. 
iMi Turner He^al 1. (iibS) A vjb, It hath blewe flourcs, 
the hole herbe U clammy, and hath a stronge sauoure. 
1570 I.FViNs Mantp. loi t lammye, ienax, tfiscosus 1793 
G. White Selhorne 1 18s |) II. hi. 3cx> The web of a very 
clammy quality. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times xLu. (1878; 475 
A soft substance, rather cbtmmy and sweet. 

b. Of bread ; Doughy. Of soil, earth : Moist 
and unctuous. 

igjo Palbgr. 307/3 Clammy as breed^ is, nat through 
baken, pasteux. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. li. 33 Tlie earth at 
that tyme heyng but clamtnic and softe. 1560 Whitehornb 
Ord. Souldiours (i588» 4'; b, This redde earth U the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest. 1655 Moufft & Hknnet 
Health's J$nprtnt. (1746) 340 The oven . . not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside be burnt and the in<iide chimy. zSya 
1 Raki£k viii. 131, I followed the nerd, .through 

deep clammy ground and high grass. 

C. Of liquids: Viscid. 

1540 Elyot Image Gon*. 73 Great abundance of superflu- 
ou.se humours, thicke and clammie. 1650 Fuller Ptsgah 
11. xiii. 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Sea], the 
clammy water being a real Remora to obstruct their pa.s- 
sage. 1700 Gay Poet. Whs. (1745* 1 1 - 78 Where the long 
table flo.its with clammy beer. 1890 L iNULEV Aat. Syst. 
Bot. 128 Trees, .yielding a clammy juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, etc. ; Damp, 
and as it were clinging to the skin. 

1635 Swan Spec. AT. v. | a (z(S43) 91 CUmmie ExhaLitions 
are scattered abroad in the aire. 1697 Hp Paihick Comm. 
Ex. X. 31 'Thick darkness '.. made, 1 suppose, by such 
clammy Fogs tliat they sensibly aflected the Egyptians. 

IS 1703 Pomkret /W/. Wks. (1833)91 When to the margin 
of the grave we come. .Our face is moistened with a clammy 
sweat. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxv. 346 Stifling in the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho. 

e. Of the skin, etc. ; Suffused with sticky damp, 

c. g. in the death-sweat. 

rx4a< Cookery Bhs. (1888) a^ bin bond waxe clammy. 
i6a6 T. H. Caussin's Holy^ Crt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clammy, or bowed. 
*798 Southey foan of Arc y\, 448 The cold sweat stands 
TJpon his clammy limbs. as8m Praed Poems (1864) I. 903 
The sign of the Cross on hU clammy brow. 

1 2 , pg. Sluggish, lagging (like a clammy slug). 
a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 99 His dull eye, and lowr- 
ing head, and a certain clammy benumined pace. 

Clamor, var. of Clamour. 

CSlamoronJi (klse-mdr^s), a. Forms: 5 olam- 
ouruB, 7-arou8, -orouso, 8-9 -ouroua, 6- clamor- 
ous. [Corresponds to med.L. clamdrds-us, and 
obs. F. clamoreux, f. ly. clamdrtm Clamour: see 
-OUB.] Characterized by clamou|’. 

1 . Of the nature of clamour; uttered with, or 
accompanied by, clamour or shouting; noisy. 

1596 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 99 b, Ilefendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or specne his opinyon. 1596 
SiiAKs. Tam. Shr. lu. ii. x8o Hee . . kist her Ups with sut^ 
a clamorous smacke, tliat at the parting all the Church did 
eccho. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 479 Chaos wilde . . fiercely 
oppos'd My journey strange, witn clamorous uproare. 171B 
Addison Spect. No. 440 P6 He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner. x8a8 D’Israxli Ckas. 1 , 
II. i. 93 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 
soap. sfli48 Emerson TranseendentalistVlVx. {Bohn) \\. 9^1 
They . . reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. 

2 . Uttering loud and persistent cries or shouts ; 
noisy, vociferous ; loudly urgent. Said of persons 
and other agents, or instraments; and transf. of 
places where these are. 

1340-54 Crokb Ps, (1844) ZQ Merciful! lAzrde. .let asoende 
vp to thyne eare My wwuU voyce, and clamorous, ifios 
Shaks. a. Y.L. IV. L 159 , 1 will Dee. .more clamorous then 
a Parrat against nine, xydb Pops Dune. 11. 353 The 
clam'rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of Mum. s8ie Scott 
Laefy of L. 111. i. Clamorous War-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound, s^ W. Johnson ioniea 97 The zeal of those that 
miss the prize On clamorous river-banks. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad \. iL 45 ThersUes only, clamorous of tongue. Kept 
brawling. 

8. Jig. That urgently claims attention, * crying * ; 
importunate. (Often including actual noise,). 

s(Ms-3i tjiUD Sev. Serm. (1847) 98, I doubt oar sins 
have bmn as clamorous upon Goa to heat His fire. 1891 
T. H{als] Act. New Invent 44 Put an end to this clamor- 


ous Evil. 1910 AaauTHMor fokn Bnilitju) 13 Clamorous 
debts, itafi J, OiuiaRT Chr. Atonem. i. (Z853) 5 The age,, 
we may almost say, is clamorous for new works. 
OlMIIOVOlUUy (kl«‘m6ra6li\ at^. [C prec. 
-k- -LY ^.} In a damorous manner ; noisily ; with 
loud importunity. 

1539 Bonner Let in Burnet Records n. No. 44 fRj Such 
conclusions as were damorouHly . . allcdged to be super- 
fluous. ififix Origen's 0pm. in PhanixKtiyt) L 14 Some 
have too hastily Tancied and as clamorously pronounced. 
1^ Leslie Short Meik. with Deists Pref. (T,', They* 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. z8a8 D'Israeli 
Chas. /, 1 1 , i. 93 A troop of women . •cl.'tmorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 1863 Miss Braddon .Sir Jasper vii. 
69 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. 

damorounaSE (kldc'mdrusnfis). [f as prec. 
4 -NUMB.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgency or importunity. 

1617 Hibron Whs. II. X16 As long as it is pomible to 
shunne the importiinitie of the conscience, and to put by the 
clamorouHnesse thereof, wee will bee sure to doe it. ifiu 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. | zo Ciamorousneas and niultitudo 
do much in crying up matters. 1804 9 Imndor /mag, 
Conv, (1846/ I. 4 My palfrey eyed them askance for their 
claniorousness. 

tClamO'Se* -Oiuia, <*• Obs. [ad. L. cldmbs-us 
noisy, clamorous, f. clamor- Clamour : see -oUR. 
Perh. immediately a. OF. *clamous, -eus, in mod.F. 
clameux, -euse.^ Noisy, clamoro^^s. 

c zeBo Wveup Wks. (x8Ho) Z05 To roblie b* pore peple af^ir- 
wara bi damouHe beggynge. Ibul, 969 I'o . sclaundren 
crist wib bL*! clamoiie beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 

ClftlilOlir, -or tklscmox), sb, p'orms : 4- 5 
olamur, -ure, -cure, 6 -ore (7 olaymour), 4- cla- 
mour, clamor. [^ OF. clamor, clamttr, 1 a 1 3th c. 
clamour ( -« Sp., Pr. clamor. It. clamore) L. cld- 
ntdr-em a call, shoul, cry, f. root of cldmd-re to 
Qiy out, shout ] 

I. Loud shouting or outcry, vociferation ; esp the 
excited outcry of vehement appeal, complaint, or 
opposition : commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. 

.1386 CiiAUCFR Kni's T. \yi The gretc clamour [v.r. 
clainoi] and the waymentyngc Which th.it the ladies made 
at the brennynec Of tlie bodies, c Z400 Destr. '/ roy 5997 
Myche clamur « crie for tare of hor delhe. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela I'ourlvS, Our lord god. .forgetteth not the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste, cxwo Lancelot 3964 
The clamore and the cryis Was lamentable and petws. 1593 
FirziiERB. Husb. fi 169 He that stimpeth his care ut the 
clamoure or crie of a pore man. Z009 Skene Keg. Me^j. 
Table 71 Clamour, crying, and voice popular, sould follow 
anc mamdaycr. z6tz Shaks. Wtnt. T. 1. ii. 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will be my Knell. 1735 Berkeley Def. P'rei- 
th. Math, I 3R I'he worst cause produceih the greatest 
clamour. 1808 Wrbstkr, Clamor. 1843 Wiiatkly Elem. 
Rlut (L), Attempts to suppress evidence, or to silence a 
speaker by clamour. Z871 K. Ellis Catullus xl. 6 Wouldst 
thou . . Break with clamour at any cost the silence? 


b. with a, and pi. A shout, a cry ; an outburst 
of noity utterance. 

zjBa WvcLiF Az/Arr ix. 31 Fastingis and rlamoures [Z3B8 
the cries) and daBcs of lotis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
H iib, Many clamours and orysons they hadde. .made unto 
god. Z3« Graiton Chron. 11 «7 A greet clamour and a 
houge noise was herde through tne towne. zs88 Shake. L . 
L. L. V. it. 874 Sickly eares, Deafc with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones. Z607 Dryden Vtre. Georg, i. 934 Birds 
with clamours frighted from the Field. zSm Thirlwall 
GreeceWi. 14^ He was interrupted in a speech by clamours 
of diswprobation. 

2 . General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
includii^ noisy manifestation) ; popular outcry. 

[cxeBfi Chaucer W(/ds T. 33 Ffor whicn oppression was 
Bwich clamour.] 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 963 The comun 
clamour tolde I'he newe shame of sinnes olde. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vii. (1530) 1x2 b/i [He] had oflentymes herde the 
comyn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 1864 Power Ext. 
Philos. 11. x88 Though it be a Conceit that hath possess d 
all ages, .the Clamour was never so high as it is now. 1707 
Freind Peterborough's Cond. 165 It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship gave an extravagant in- 
terest. i8a8 D’Irrakli Chat, li 1 . iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after year, hi our country. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, ix. § z. (1869) xzi The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure. 

8 . Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds. 

Z7S9 Young Paraphr. Job (R.\ And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. X748 Anson roy. iii. ii. 309 The clamour 
. . of domestic poultry, which range the woods. iBm W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 60 The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes. zSjM Kingsley Misc. (x86o) II. 140 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. 

4 . Loud noise of musical instruments ; and, more 
generally, of a storm, waterfall, etc. 

*S9* Nobody A Someb. CxStB) 338 Trumpets and drums, 
your dreadfull clamors sound 1 1716 Adomon (J,), Here the 
loud Arno's boist'rous clamours cease, Shrlvockb 

Artillery 11. 90 That ClanUbur which usually attends the 
burning of Saltpeter. 1830 Prrscott Peru 11. 914 The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal. 1876 Swin- 
burne Erechtk. 560 The clamour of his storms. 

5 . Comb., as elamcmr-proof adj. 

ifilg in Cobbett Part Hut. Eng. (1600) V. 144 * His blood 
be upon him,' meaning the Lord Chief Justice, who said, 
' Let it I 1 am clamour-proof I ’ 

damour, -or (klse-mai), v.^ [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . inlr. To make a clamour ; to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls ; to raise an outcry, 



OLAMOXTB. 

make t nolle or din of ipeecb. Said of peneOt, 
antmali, and initrnmenti of noiie. 
c 1400 TtsL LffVf 1. (1560) 277 b/i Thilke penom. .driven 
also the feeble witted people . . to climure md to ctye on 
nwuers that they etirred. isai Paligil 485/1 . 1 darner, or 
1™ out with a loude vo>ce, m megcrye. idea Shaki. 
Macb. II. 111. 05 The obicure Bird clamor'd the uue>long 
Night, tjmj Thomson Summtr X656 The Quail clamours 
for bis running mate. sQss Miss Yongb Cawrat 1 . xli. 355 
The London mob clamoured in fury without. ^ 

b. To raise an outcir againsL 
1548UDALL, etc. Erwm. Par, Actt xviii. 6(R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hym. i68i-d J. Scott Chr, 

111 . 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness . . the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to. 1848 Macaulay Hiit, Eng, I. 379 
Many persons were, .disposed to damour against the inno- 
vation, sim|>l^ because it was an innovation. 

2. intr, 'lo raise an outcry fcr\ to seek, demand, 
or call importunately for, or to do a thing. 

1651 Hobbbs Ltviath. 11. xxi. 109 Very absurufor men to 
clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. i7Sa JoHNfK)N Rambler Na 195 r 6 They . .clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue. 1841 DIbrabli Amen. Lit, 
(1867) 756 The Catholics clamoured for a frpe press under 
Charin the .Second. 1869 Krrbman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
III. xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. 

3 . tram, f a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 
i6m Bacon Ets.^ Counsel 329 Let them not come. . 

in a Tribuiiitious Manner ; For that is, to clamour Counsels, 
not to enforme them, 1640 Pinks in KHU Orig. Lett. 11. 
sBo 111 . 299 The Disciples when in danger or drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with ' Master, caresC thou not that 
we perish?' 1649 Evklyn Mem. (iSjiy) 111 . 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for his enlarge- 
ment. i6tx M11.TON Samson x6ai Clamouring thir god with 
praise, Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall. 

b. With advb, compL : Ub move or drive by 
clamouring out of into ; to put down by clamour. 

1846 J. Maine Sermon cone. Unity (1647) 3® To . . clam- 
our down all the primitive Trutlis for some Generations 
taught among them. 1693 South Serm (18231 1 . 408 We 
may much more easily think to clamour the sun and moon 
out of their courses. 1B75 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 132 They 
. .laugh at him, and hoot nun, until .be is clamoured down 
and retires of himself. x888 PeUl Mall G. 8 June a/a The 
public have been clamoured . into a belief that, etc. 

4 . tram. To utter or assert clamorously. 

s8«6 FaouoB Hist. Eng. U8581II. vii. 127 The imperialist 
cardinals, .clamoured that the evil had been causcu by the 
dihatory timidity. 1859 Tennyson Merlin 4 Vivien 6ai 
Ik it clamour'd by the child, Or whisper'd in the comer? 
1863 LoNcr. Wayside Inn^ Birds Ktlling^o. 14 Hungry 
crows. .Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly. 
Cla'moiiri -or, ^ Alsoolamber. [Kviclently 
related to ChAU v,‘^, of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf. stutter, patter), and so 
better spelt clammer. The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course, also possible. Identity with 
Ger. klammem, or with clamber, seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 
by a coirespondeot skilled in campanology, who 
says: 

Clantherinr describes the way in which the sounds of the 
hells chimlicr mk it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion ; in Yorksh. it is called jumbling,^ 

1 . Bell-rin^ng. See quol. and cf. Clabi v'^ 

Todd says 'A term in ringing, according to Warhurton, 

which other commentators, .imn^ine to he merely his own 
opinion. It is, however, probable. To cncreose the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in falling it.' 

1747 Warbubton ShaJts. Wks. (T.', When bells are at the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before ; this is called clamour, 
ing them. ciBm W. Ionics Key to Art of Kinging 4 A 
true compass makes the linging pleasant and harmonious 
. . the want of it produces those clainberings and firings 
(as It is called) that destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
ti) every judicious ear. 

2 . To stop from noise, to silence Clam v.'^ 2, 
[Supposed by Warburton to be taken from the fact that 

the clamourmr of bells is immediately followed by silence, j 
i6xx Smaks. U’int T iv. in. 950 Clmvn. 1 'is well they are 
whisprii^ : clamor your longues, and not a word more. 
1^0 J. Tavlob tWatcr P.) A/r Gregory Nonsence Wks. i/a 
Cease friendly cutting throaty Clamour the promulgation 
ofyour tongues And yield to I)cmagorgon's policy. 

ClABlOlirer (klacmaraj). [f. Clamour vh^ ^ 
-ER 1.] One who clamours. 

1633 Gauobn Hierasp. 468 These clamourers who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fairest fleece. zSay Q. 
Rsv, XXXV. 290 A modern cLimourer for retrenchment. 
X838 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 71 Tbe clamourers 
against the abu.scs of the church. 

Clamourinif (klse^rnsrii]), vbl, sb. The action 
of the verb Clamour (in various sensesV 
1348 Udali., etc. Erasm. Tar. Luke iv. 4X (K.) He rebuked 
their clamouryng and ciyiiig. ij^s Sandbrson Sepn. 11 . 8 
After all this clamouring against Englisl^Popish cere- 
monies, Annie S. SwAN 7 )or’. Kirkexui. ixo Clamour- 
ing! for their presence came from Hartfield Houoe. 

Clmnoilrillff (klecmorig'), ppl. a. That cUm- 
oun. 

1633 BABRim Mil. Diieip. cxviH. (1849^ 406 Untill the 
Morrowes Clamoioring invite againe into the field. 

1884 Gilmour MongoK 242 The birds . . ventured down to 
their clamouring young. 

Olamourist (klscmarist^ rare, [see -IBT.] 
One who belongs to the party of clamour. 

a 1841 T. Hook is cited by (Jgilvie. z88o Kinolakb 
Cfisnees VI. 336 To gain the ooniidenoe of the clamourista. 
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(klanoMsfo), mbfA. eM* 

[L Clamoub sb, f -80X1.] CUmorothL, 
tMaAWAMyCtotM,,Ciiamomnome,fiouy,wf^ *Wait 
a whUe and deeant be aae clamottrsome.'^ iSig Mat* Too- 
cooo Vorksk. DiaL^l couldn't beg, 1 don't like to be clam* 
nunome. 1877 B. raAOoex N. W, Lime. Gtoss. (E. t>, S,L 
Clasfuursame, 1887 Hall Caine Sm qf Hagnr u il. 
They're varra clammersome, the black-feced aorta.' 

ClMnp (klaempl, sb,^ [Known tmoe 15th (or 
14th) c. Alto in Dn. (since 16th c.) klam^, now 
klamp, * clamp, cleat LG. and mod.Ger. klamp^ 
klam^, in HG. dial, klampfe ; on WGer. type 
*klampa wk. fern,, and *klam^ wk* mosc., 
longing to a stem *klamp-, supposed to be a by- 
fonn of *klamb~, klamm - : see Clam sb.^, with 
which this word is to a certain extent synonymous. 
From the same stem, MtIG. had klampfer, and 
mod.HG. dial, klampfer, klamper (Bav.), in sense 
of modem Ger. klammer n clamp. Whether the 
ling, word was adopted from LG. or Du., or was 
a native derivative wnich happens not to be known 
in OE. or ME. up to the 14th c., is uncertain.] 

1 . A brace, clasp, or band, usually of iron or other 
rigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to flexible or movable objects, or for fasten- 
ing two or more things securely together. In 
many technical senses : 

e. g. A bar of iron for binding togatlTer stones in a building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for broken china.ware, etc. ; a 
piece of wood attached to or tn»erted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warping. 

AT 14^30 [see 4]. X478-8 CAurchw. Aee. St. Andmds 
Hubbard in Brit. Mag. XXXll. 31 Item, for ij Clampysof 
Iren for pewes. Wyd. 1490 Ckurckiu. Acc. St. DtmMtan*s, 
Canierb., Paydo for fettyng home the cUmpis for thebaners 
\d. xjM CovERDALB Ejt. xxxvi. ag loynea with his comer 
horde Irom vnder vp, and aboue vpon the heade to come to- 
gether with a clampe. igsx Rkcordb Cast. Knowl. (1556) 
M Twoo small clampes of thinne brasse plate. i8n P. 
Nicholson Tract. Build. 22X Clamp, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board .to prevent it from casting. 1833 
Amnott Physics W. 1. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together by clamps or bars of iron . . the expansion in 
summer of these clamps will force the stones apart. 1877 
W. Thomson Voy. Challenger \. i. 22 A light india-rubber 
clamp . . Bufliciently strong to grasp and retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 300 He bored the beams, and. .n^e 
them fast with nails and clamps. 1679 Sala in l>ai/y Tel, 
26 Dec.. One of the iron clamps of a trunk. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. f xsp Attach the two sheets together 
by very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge, /bid. § rgp A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points, 
b. Ordftance, The cap^iquare of a gun. 

1769 Fai.conrr Diet ^ Marins (x789>. Clamps are also 
smalf crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them steady in their carriages at sea* 
Ibid. I. 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 332 A 
king on the top; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police. i88i S Lucas Seeularia X03 A series of 
rules, .sustained and suspended, as it were, by the clamp of 
a common religious profession. 

2 . A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite sides or [)art6 whidi may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seire, hold, compress, or pinch anything : 

e. B. with Joiners, an appliance^ of this nature In which 
ariides are firmly held while being foinicd, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is drying : a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without bruising, etc. — Ci am xA* a. 

i8tt R. Hoi.mb Amtoury 11. 187/a Clamps are Pinchers 
with which Foxes and Bacigers are taken out of the Earth. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, r.v. Badger-hunting, Hie Clamps, 
whereby the Badger may be taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith ufierwards. 1887-77 G CHAMaKKS Voc. 
9x3 Clamp, a contrivance for making fast for a time certain 
parth of an instrument which are ordinal ily moveable. 1869 
E. A. Parke.s Prait. Hygieusi^\l. 3)31 An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by a damp. 2878 Foster Phys, 1. iv. 
(1879) 127 To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
bide of the ligature. s88a Syd. Soc, Lex., CiamPy an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of n tumour, before its removal by the knife, .it con- 
sists essentially of two metal blades capaolc of being approx- 
imated and fixed by a screw movement. 

+ b. pi. Claws, ‘clutches'; ^ Clam sb.^ 3. Obs. 

xSdB Forrest Pleas, Poesye 58a And what bee onyi into 
his (Jlampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. 

8 . Naut. in various senses. 


a. One of the thick planks in a ship's side below 
the shelf- piece which support the ends of the deck- 
beams ; b. a piece of timber applied to a mast or 
yard to prevent the wood from bursting ; c, a plate 
of iron which can open or shut so as to confine a 
spar ; d. a one-checked block, etc. 

z8a8 Catt. Smith Accid. V^ng. Seamen q For clamps, 
middle bands and sleepers, they be all of inch planke for 
binding within. >8a7 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as the Clamps are vnder it. 17^ 
Anson Voy. 11. iv. X58 Two standees were broken, as also 
several clamps. 1794 Ringing k Seamanship 1 . x6a Clamp, 
a crooked iron plate, fastened to the after-end of the mam- 
cap of snows, to secure the trysail-mast 1887 Smyth 
Sailors' Werd-bk., Clamp, a one-cneeked block ; tm spar to 
which it is fastened being the other cheek. 
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57 atinb, and in Csmb,, at chmp-rit^^ 
mmt (in AM.\ -AvAr; aUoapvlrona, indlnma; 
olamp-nail, a Uiga^headad nail for foitaiiiiig iron 
clamps; olaiiMHplata [Sh^lmUdiRg\ an fron 
plate, generally of circular sEape, sermg to naita 
two bodies; 6laaap*aognr : aeequot 
S74a-saee Bailby, •Ctasttpdwms, at the Bade nf Fires lo 
keep up the Fewel, called alto Creepers, or VnsSpUnsmrUtr 
cd£. damps.] xjwb*s8oo Ibid., oi8||p 

Rudim.Navig. (>W^le) x34CAMi^iMnfAareshortftoiilhsus 
with Urge heads, for fastening iron clampB. 1889 Bib M. 
Kbro Shipbuild. xil •39 Addidonal strength U often givea 
to the upper part of a ship by meam eif van and 
plates. S. Highlbv Iti Cassette ToekH, JRdsm, Iv. 
257/a The *clamp-ring attached to each form of Umpk tUM 
Brxwstbr Optics xil. 102 Three pair of *cUmp screws* 
1874 Knight Diet. Msch. I, 560/s CUumpaersw, a JoUav'e 
immement, on the bench, or to be attached to the wovie, for 
holding work to a Ubl^ or two pieces together. 1879 $. 
Hiohlry in Cassstts Tschn, Edue. IV. 257/2 Two sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adlutting *clamp-tube. 
Glaxiipv sblb rPerh. a specific application of 
prec. : cL the analogous pair Clam sbX, 2 .] 

1 1 . An earlier name of the edible Clams of N* 


America. 1604, bBt* {see Clam sbP zd). 

2 . Usually Olamp-iHiaU ; the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluscs Chama and Tridacna 
(Family Chamacese). 

1833 Kuby Hob, fust Anim. 1 . v'tli. 25Z The giant 
Clamp-shells . . sometimea four feet in length and weiifoing 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong byasus. Z847 CARnufTsa Root. 1 95a. 

Clamp (klsemp), j 3.8 [Evidenced only since 
1 6th c. ; identical with MDu. and Du. klamp 
* heap \ and possibly an adoption of that word os 
a term of bri&makers. It may be originally from 
the same root as Clamf with the notion of 
a closely compressed mass; see also Clumf .1 

A compact heap, mound, or pile of materials ; In 
various specific senses : 

1 . Briek^making. A Urge quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks built for burning in the open air. 

i398-'7 S. Fincub in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) Appi 
153 To the Parke we came, and there wente from cUinvn to 
clampe. Z879 Plot Staffordsh. (z686) xaB For burning a 
Clamp of idxM bricks, they use about 7 Tunns of coal. 1743 
De hots Eng. Tradssm. (x8ax) 1 . ili. ea A person goes into 
a brickniaker’s field to view his clamp, and buy a load of 
bricks. Z844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxxvii, (z8S6) 
1x5 Where.. some contiguous brick ciainp dispelled the 
gloom, 

2 . Farming, a. A mound of earth or turf lined 
with straw, in which potatoes, etc., are kept during 
winter ; b. a stack of turf or peat ; o. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of (arm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1704 Swift Wks, (1854) II. 79/1 Not a bit of turf in this 
cold weather ; and Mrs. Tohn^ and the dean . . forced to 
a.K.KiBt at the Bog, in ntnering up the wet bottoms of old 
clamps. 2744-30 W. £llis mod. Hushandm. VI. I 91 A 
square clamp or dunghiL S7S3 Hbnry Stream Wind in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIll. a Several clamps of turf . . standing 
in a bog. 2772 ProfsHs In Ann, Rer. 106/x Men. .pile up 
the dung in a square clamp. 2834 Brit, Ilusb, I. xvL 352 
When the tnclosure was filled with sods, and the clamp 
raised to the height of eight feet, twelve fires were au 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass . . was entirely burnt through to the 
top. 2882 Daily News 4 June 5/9 lue clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

S. Mining, etc. : A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heajS of coal for coking, etc. 

2^7 E. Pbacock N. W. Line. Gloss. (£. D. S.', Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. 

4 . Comb , as clamp^burnt adj. , clamp-brick, -kiln, 

2793 Ehskinb Agrtc. Surv. Clackm. 3x1 (Jam.) When tbe 
uncoined lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it ia 
what is called damp-kilns, which are built round or oblong 
with sods and earth. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408/2 Clamp- 
bridoi.. kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well ae Dut^ 


clinkers. 288s Mechanic | 1x52. 539 Clamp-bumt bricks, 
GllUl&p (klsemp). sb.b Chiefly dial. [Onomato- 
poeic : app. with association of clap, clum^, club, 
etc., and stamp, tramp, cAamp.] A heavy, solid 
step, tread, or stamp with the feet. 

2^ Fkrousson Poems 1 . 26o(Jam.) Broggs, whUk on my 
body tramp, And wound like death at ilka clamp. zBfe 
Mrs. Gaskrll Sylvia's L. vi, The clamp of their [hones^ 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b. Comb., as olamp-ahoea, heavy shoes for 
rough work (Simmonds Diet, Tradt 1858). 
Clamp (klsemp), ti.t [f. Clamp sb.\ cotresp. to 
Du. klampen, dial. Ger. klampfen and klampfsm, 
beside klammen, klammem.] 

1 . Irons. To make fast with a clamp or clamps* 
2877-96 Moxon Msch. Exsre, (2703) xia 2888 R. Holms 
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in. loo/i The eridi of Tablet are eommonly 
damp! to preterve them from warping. 1790 Roy Tngvm, 
Ojtfrut in /’ill/. 7 'ruiw, LXX 3 ^ 157^ The circle iMing 
clMiped. haM the axis level on the ^vou or anue of the 
teleiioope. A# J* Hoco Mierote. 1. ii. (1867) 43 By eliding 
the one on the other and clamping them together when 
adinated. ilyd Foeraa Phye. 1. iv. (1879) 137 The carotid 
, .le. .clamped in two placet and divide ortween the clampe. 
1899 BaowNiNG IvAh IvdMcviick 6 He cleavet, clampe, 
dovetaile in. 

Jig. 186a Lvtton Sir. Sio^ 1 . 175 , 1 clamped and soldered 
dogma to dogma in the links of mv tinkered logic. 18M 
Lowbll Among my Ser. 11. 3 Tne haggard obeeka, ine 
licM clamped together in unfaltering resolve. 

2. (.SV.) ' lo ratch, to make up or mend in a 
clumsy manner ^ Ham.) ; «■ Clamper v.^ 

a s8oo Symmyo 9 r Adi Bmder in Slbhald Sc. Poet. 1 . 360 
(Jam.) Syne clampit up Sanct Peter's keiss Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane. 

Cliunp, v.^ [f. Clamp /^.3] trans. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a compact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

18^ Brit. Hnsb. 1 . x. 058 The manure.. was piled up 
. . to the height of near 7 feet, when another heap was 
clamp^ up. i8ss Mkchi end Paptr Brit. Agric. 41 In 
clamping or earthing large mounds of manaold wurzeL 

OlfUnp (klsemp), i/.3 Chiefly dial. [Goes with 
Clamp intr. To tread or stamp heavily and 

clumsily ; to clump. 

1808 J AMiKSpN, Clamp^ Clamber, to make a noise with the 
shoes in walking, especially when they exe studded with 
nails. 1899 Thackbsay Kirgtn. xv, The smock-frocks . . 
clamped out of church quite unconcerned. iBjA Whitby 
Gloa., I gat my teeas [toes] clamp'd on. 1877 £. Peacock 
N. IV. Lt$u. Gloes., Clamp, to tread heavily. 

CHlUnper (klscmpai), sh.^ Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
Clamper v.l] A botched-up argument or charge. 

1847 J RB. Taylor DittMos. Popery 11. Liz What have the 
Churches done since T To wliat necessary truths are they, 
after all their clamper^ advanc'd, a 1664 Jas. Spottiswoou 
Mem. (1811) 61 (Jam.) His adversaryes were restles.^ and so 
found out a newe clamper. 1708 M. Bruce Led. A Serm. ej 
(Jam.) They bring to Christ's grave . . a number of old clamp* 
er^ pat and clouted arguments i8as-*M in Jamieson. 

0 laimMV(klse'mp 3 j\ sb."^ [f. Clamp v.^ -f -SRl ; 
cf. Ger. klampfer^ That which clamps. 

1. dial. A cUmp ; pi. clams, pincers, etc. 

i8as-78 Jamirson, Clamper, a piece of metal with which 

a vessel is mended ; also, that which is thus patched up. 
Ibid., Clampers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other quadrupeds. 1876 Whitby Gloss. (£. D. S.), 
Clampers, claws, pincers. 

b. iransf. Clutches ; ■■ Clamp shy a b. 

s8ss Whitby Gloss , Ifl had my clampers on him he should 
feel the weight o' my neaf. 

2 . A piece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also an * ice-creeper *. 
(In Sc. dial, clampet is used.) 

1858 Kanb Arct. Kxpl. 1 . xx. 958 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces. 1874 
in Knight Diet. Mech. 


8. In clamper : see onot. 
xfB/^Standard Oct. 3/5 Thi 
Irish term for litigation. 


The land was ' in clamper *, the 


Clanmr (kise-i ^ 

+ -erCT He who or that which treads clumsily. 

18^ Whitby Gloss., Clampers, wooden shoes or clogs, 

Glanipar (klscmpaj), v.^ Now chiefly .5V. 
[App. a dcriv. of Clamp v.^ or or perb. vaguely 
combining the two. Cf. csp. Clamp a.] 

1. Irani. To put together hastily or clumsily ; to 
botch, tinker, or paten up. lit. and Jig. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb. ) 83 Rifraflfc, pelfery, trumpery, 
baggage, and begeerie ware clamparde vp of one that would 
aeme to be fitter for a shop in dode than to write any boke. 
1963-87 Foxe a. h bf, (1684) 111 . 5 This Apish mass be- 
came so clamparecl and patched together with so many 
divers and sundry additions. z8aa Scott Let. to Joanna 
Maillie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, If I can clamper up the story 
into a sort of single scene. 186a R. Paul Let. in Mem. 
xviii. (187s) 930 Dr. Candlush has been In London to clamper 
up the Lord Advocate's Education Bill. 

t2. intr. * Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson) Obs. 

-x 6 « 4 ^ [ajl SroTTWwooD /frm. (1811’', 71 (Jam.) He pre- I 
uayled nothing by clamperinge wiihthebishoppof Clogncr. 

Hence Ola’mpering vbl. sb. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. (1629) 446 The people alreadie 
tyred with their owne diuisions (of which his clainpring had 
bieene a principall nursed 

Clamper (klcnmaj), v.^ dial, [derivative of 
Clamp v.»] intr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

1808 in Jamieson. i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr, II. 96 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the . . father's step 
mistook. 

ClampiUig (kloe‘mpiQ^, vhl. sh. [f. Clamp v.^ 4- 
-INO*.] The action of the vb. Clamp. 

S791 Chambers Cycl, Clamping, e 1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman*! Catech. 75 A quarter-iron that opens with a hinge 
to uWow the topmast studding-sail booms to be raised or 
lowered (called clampin^^. i88t Times 98 Jan. 3/6 U was 
officiaWy remarked of ibis gun-—* Elevating and traversing 

f ear very good ; clamping also good '. iRM All K. R. 

)ec. 499 (Cotton manurai-turf] The oiMuration of clamping, 
or stretching the cloth to its proper width evenly through- 
out its whole length. 

dMUpinsf (klse-mpiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-rwo ii,] clamps or bolds fast together ; as 

in clamping screw, imping arc. (perh. vbl. sb.) 


sBgj OoRiNO A Pritchard MUmgr. 8 The 
screw and the adjusting screw. s§Sf Hshfrev £iem. Bot. 
17 The clamping roote of Ivy-steme. 1867 J. Hooo Microsc. 
I. U. 70 The clampiug arc, peculiar to Ron'e microscopes. 

II Clamponnler. Obs. [Fr.] <A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant * (Bailey 1 731 ; and in mod. Diets.). 

Clams: see Clam rd.i 

Clamiir(e, obs. ff. Clamour. 

Clan (klsen), sb. [a. Gaelic clann family, stock, 
race, OIrish eland, clann, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, but a. L. planta sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. stir^ stock, stem, race). Goidelic substi- 
tuted k for p, as caisg, corcur, L. pascha. purpur. 

1595 Duncan App. Etymol., Stirps, the stok of a tree, or a 
clanne. 

1 . A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe. 

a. prop. Applied to those of the Highlands of 


Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 
c 1495 Wyntoun Cron. xi. xvii. p (Jam.), Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl and Clachin Yha. 
153^ Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 59 Efter him suld neuir ane 
spring or epreid Of all his clan. 1^9 Milton Tenure Kings 
98 Old customes yet among the High-landers in chooHing 
the head of thir Clannx, or Familica i66a Butler Hud. 
11. ii. 78 'ilie inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have alway|i been at Daggers-drawing. 1719 Land. 
Com. No. The Clans behave themselves with gmat 

Insolence. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. x, Her lover, 'gainst 
her father's clan, With Carr iu arms had stood. Med, 
' llie Gathering of the Clans ' 
b. Rarely used of the Irish. 

9879 Petty Pol. Anat. Irel. 365 The poor, .seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the heads of their 
septes and clans than God. 

o. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

1913 Douglas Mneis vii. xiii. 5 Clausiis. .Fra quham the 
clan and pepile Claudyane Is cummin, if 33 Bkllendkn 
Livy v. (1822)449 'J'hare wes sindry clannis eft hare linage, 
special ie al the landis beyound the wattir of Padus. s^7 
Dampibr Voy. {jTSip 1 . 510 One Nation or Clan selling 


others that are their Enemies. 1703 Maunurell Jeum. 
Jerus. (1739 > 57 Upon the Brook Kishon, lay encamped 
another Cfan of the Arabs. 1835 Tmirlwai l Greece I. vL 
164 I'hese tribes and clans were, regarded more as natural 


than as political associations. 1889 Clood Myths 4* Dr. 1. 

9 6. 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for- 
bidden to marry in his own clan. 

2 . contemptuously. A collection of people having 
common attributes; a fraternity, party, 'set', *lot|. 

1936 Brllbnden Cron Scot. (i8aii 1 . Introd. loB For heir 
ar Mngis and mony nobtlUs stout. And nane of thaim per- 
tenand to his clan. 1999 Lyndesav Monarche w. 57^ 
With ludas sail compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. z688 
Vox Cleri pro Rege a A certain Clann of men, who. .cannot 
forbear being Clamorous. 1770 Burkr Fr. Rev. 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and . . the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 1833 Ht. Marti nr au Berkeley 
B. I. ill. 47 They are all alike— the whole clan of them, 
il^ Whitby Gloss., Clan, a multitude or set of people. 

* Aclan o' bairns,' a crowd of children. 

8 . poet, of animals, plants, and things inanimate. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 901 For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms, .in their several Clanns. 1739 
Somrkvillb Chase 1. 133 Forth rush the jolly Clan [hounds]. 
1738 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty vi. (R ), A youthful empress 

S ides tlKir airy clan, 1797 Coleridge Christabel i. iii, 
le green leaf, the last of its clan. 1887 Stevenson Un- 
derwoods 11. ii, A clan o' roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clan feeling, -gathering, 
-name, -spirit, -system, -tartan, eic. 

1898 Scott F. M. Perth vi. We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatheringa «s86a H. Spbncer 
First Princ. 11. xi. (1875) A proposition transcending 
these clan-limits which science . . recognizes. 1869 Tylor 
F.arly Hist. Man. x. 260 The Australians. .u'«e the clan- 
name as a sort of surname. XW3 G. Brodrick in zg/A Cent. 
Nov. 9 12 'Hie survival of the old clan-spirit. 1B87 Athenmum 
12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan system . . and to * (Jeltic feudal- 
ism *, the Duke (of Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands, z888 Daily News 17 Dec. a/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces. 

Clan,*/. rare. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To com- I 
bine in united action liice mcml^rs of a clan. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 4a A sort of Divines., 
had aann'd together to set up. .a new Company of Comme- 
dians. 

t Cla*nOTllar, a. Ohs. [t'L.clanculdriuswcmX., 

{. clanculum ad v., dim. of clam in secret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was Clanoulaht : see -ar^. 
(Classed as a new and uncxiutb word by Hcylin in 1656, 

I though it had been used by good writers for more than a 
generation.)] ' 

Secret, private ; clandestine, underhand. 

1611 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. il. i.ii. (1651) 59 By clancular 
poysons he can infect the bodies. 183s '^Bs.K’twuKVxWhimoies, 
Hospitail-man 45 Clancular boures of private prayer and 
devotion, idea Jkr. Taylor Epitc. (1647)329 His sentences 
must not be clancular, but in open Court, 1898 Manton 
Exp. Jude 13 Wks. 1871 V. 298 By whisperings and clan- 
culnr suggesiions. a 1677 Barrow Serm, <i8io) II. 74 Pro- 
ceedings. . not close or clancular, but frank and open, et 1734 
North E.^m. ii, iv. # 14 (1740) 939 He was dared with two 
clancular Men, supposed to inform Oates. 9799 B». Lav- I 
ington Moravians comp, f det. 34 


fOlMaeMlti'EtoQih M. Ohs.'^* « pree. 

1698 Blount Clotsagr., ClemcuUndosst or ClemcuUtr, 
secret or unknown. 

t OlAHOlllulyt tsdv. Ohs. or arch. [L Clam- 
OULAB 4- -LY ^.] In a clandeBtine manner; lecretly, 
privately, 

z6b8 Hales ZMt. so (T.) They would do nothing clan- 
cularly. 1897 Pottbe Antig. Greece iv. i. (1715) 167 Such m 
were guilty of Self-Murder, .were clancularly deposited in 
the (Jround without the accustom'd Solemnities. 1709 
Stevre Ann. Rgf. I. xxxiL 365 Having been clancularly 
ordained at Geneva. 1849 Blackw, Mag.LXyi. 685 , 1 clan- 
cularly gave my orders to the steward. 

t ClA'llOlllasyf a. Obs. [ad. L. clanculdri-us\ 
see Clanoulab and -artI.] -> Clancular. 

«i9S9 Latimrs in Foxe A. h M, (1684) 111 . 963 CImi- 
cularyM ass-mongers. 1630 1 . Craven .SWwf. 11631) 31 'Fhe 
darknesse of thy clanculary delights. 1657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 9x Repentance hath none of these clanculary courses. 

Cludestilie (kl^de-stin), a. (r^.) [ad. L. 
clandestinus secret, hidden, clandestine, f. clam 
secretly, in private ; cf. matutmus. In French 
clandestin, -tne occurs in 16th c.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed ; usually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception ; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

1988 Lbthington To Cecil in Burnet Records 111 No. 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine contract .. having no 
witneas nor solemnization of Christian spatrimony. 1698 
Milton Lett. .9/4/4(1851) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover'd over with tne name of Peace. 1698 W. Chilcot 
AVi 7 Thoughts il. (1831) 18 The clandestine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. 1794 
Erskine /’rt/MT. Sc. A/iw (iBop) 69 When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is callc^ regular ; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clandestine marriage, though it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it. 1849 M Cul- 
LOCH Taxation 11. x. <1859) 359 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation, i860 w Coi.lins Worn, White in. 472, 

1 obtained access by clandestine means. 

B. •\ sb. A clandestine or underhand proceed- 
ing. 

1698 S H. Golden Lasu 15 Such clandestines and ambush- 
ments attend continually for your surprisal. Ibid. 87 Your 
Clandestines and Trecheries. 

t Clande'Btlne, v. Obs. rare. 

To clandestine it : lo act in a clandestine manner. 
s6j8 S. H. Golden Lasv 79 To clamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 
Clailidestiliely (klcnde’Btinli),a//2;. [f. Clan- 
DEBTiNB a. 4- -LY^.] In a clandestine manner; 
secretly, privately : usually in bad sense. 

1839 High Commission Cases (1886) 977 For., clan- 
dcstinelie marrying of himself to his now wife. 1694 
L'Estrangr Chas. I (16551 91 His body being interred 
clandestinely, attended with about an hundred mourners. 
1794 Swift DrapiePs Lett. Wka 1755 V. 11. 103 Two printed 
papers clandestinely spread about. ziooCoLQUHoUNCViHm. 
Thames xiv. 399 If the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 
or import any Foreign Spirituous I.iquors. 283^40 W. 
Irving Wolferi*s A. (1855' 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for 1 was a little ashamed otit. 

OlaAdestilLeaeM (klsnde‘stinn8s). [f. as 
prec. 4 - -NJBns.] Clandestine quality. 
z8z8 in Todd : also in later Diets. 

ClaAdeatinity (kld^ndestimlti). [ad. med.L.' 
clandestinitas, in F. clandestiniti, f. L. clandesttn- 
us, ¥. clandestin : see -itt.] Clandestine quality 
or state ; secrecy, privacy ; usually in bad sense. 

z68a Stillincfl. Speech, Miscell. 87 (T.lClandestinity and 
disparity do not void a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1769 Bentham Princ. Legist, ix. S 15 Dolus 
. .would be understood to imply deceit, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1879 Confemp. Rert. XXVI. 423 'The Council of 
Trent creatca the impediment of ciandestinity, by which 
all marriages not celebrated in the presence of the parish 
priest or his substitute, and of two witneoaci, were hence- 
forth to be null and void. 

Olane, obs. form of Clban. 

Claag (kleq', sb. Also 7 clangue. [Found 
first late in 16th c. ; app. formed imm^iately 
from, or in conjunction with^i C lang v.L Cf. ll 
clangor ’sound of a tniusi^i scream of 

birds’, which were also the earliest Senses of clang. 
(Thence also F. clangueur, and clangueux adi. 

* loudly ringing Cotgr.). The Latin vb. and so. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr, gAdfciv, 
Kkay^, in same senses ; but Ger. klang * sounds 
musical sound* (MHG. hlanc {hlanges), OHG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being an echoic word 
which has separately arisen in German. No trace 
of any such word is known in 0£. or ME. : see 
however Clank. The adoption and use of clang 
in modem English have doubtless been greatly in- 
fluenced by the echoic nature of the word, by which 
it is associated directly with certaiu sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation; cf. clang-clang, 
cling-clang, as imitations of the sound of a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of doing 
has now shifted from that of L. clangor ; on the 
other hand, some writers have used it as identical 
with Gr. Mhayy^ or Ger. hlang above mentioned.] 
1. A loud resonant ringing sonnd ; orig., as in 
Latin, that of a trumpet, and to still in literaiy 
nse ; but now, most chamctcrlatically, the ringing 



cxiAjra 


Mtmd of metftl when itmck, m in 'tiie clung of 
arms* : sometimes also the sound of a large bdL 
lagS Shaks. Tam, Sk^, i. il to; Loud lanimt» iwighiug 
•te«d«, und truiii(MKtB danguo. tdss G. Samdvs Irme. 
ni. tM The contmuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels. 
s^aS SouTHBV ^Anuu 55 In the clang of arms To 
die for hinwwnom 1 have lived to serVe. lase Bvson CJk, 
Har, I. xxirviU, The clang of conflict on the heath. 1851 
HAurTHoaMB Smmo Main StrHt^ A blacksmith 

makes huge clang . .on his anvil. 1870 Moasu Earthfy 
Par, 1 . 1. Ill Now through the hush there broke the trum« 
pet's clang. 1876 Orbbh Stray Stud. 357 The clang of the 
city bell called every ciiisen to his door. 

D. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
the twang of a bow [after Gr. *Xo7^4]i the ring- 
ing sound of voices* the bang of a door, etc. 

lifla Mbkivalb Rom, Emp, (1863^ VII. Iv. 16 The clang 
of dissonant languages . . re<H>undM throughout the camp. 
1870 Bsvant IlMd I. I. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that reralendent bow. 

o. fig. (Here Ger. klang * sound * has often in- 
fluenced the use.) 

sflflo H. Moss Afytt. Godl. v. xvl. 196 As it was not ex- 
pressed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake ; so for the same reason not by the«pcrfect Square, 
there being so smart a clang of the Root it self at the end 
of it. s8a5 Cablylb in Froude’s Z(^<x88a) I. 335 By some 
occasional unmelodious clang in the newspapers. iSs8 
LoNCiF. Oliver Baeeelin viii. The poet sang . . Songs that rang 
Another clang. x86a Mbrivalk Rom, Emp. (1865; V. xlil 
171 A clang of turgid extravagances. 

2. 'I'he loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 
certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

1667 Milton P, L, vii. ass And [Birds] soaring th* air 
sublime With clang despis'd the ground. 1733 Somkbvillb 
Chate III. to8 Their [cranes'] loud Clang From Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. 1871 Daswin Desc. Man II. xiii. 51 Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of geese and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clangs from the van may be heard . . answered by 
clangs in the rear. 

8, Acoustks, Ger. klang : see quot. 

1867 Tyndall Lect. Sound iii. 8 9(1883) 115 An assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a Klang, May we not employ the £ngli.sh word 
clang to denote the same thing, .and may we not. .add the 
word colour or tint, to denote the character of the clang, 
using the term clang-tint as the equivalent of Klangfarbeh 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound. AH the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 

4. Comb. olang‘Olang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell ; olang-tint, in Acoustics : see 3. 

1867 [see 3. ] 1877 Burnrt Ear 193 The quality of a sound, 
■Iso called Its clang-tint or timbre. 1884 Illuef. Lond. JVetus 
16 Feb. i6a/3 A silence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church bell. 

Hence Ola'ngftil a, nonce^wd. [after Ger. klang- 
voU\ sonorous. 

18M G. Stephens Runic Mon, 1 . Introd. so Our own 
olangfui Northern folk-speech. 

Olaaf (klaeq), v\ [app. ad. L. clang-ire to 
emit a ringing sound, as a trumpet {clangunt tubm)^ 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird. Cf. Gr. 

root k/ag-t klang-t to emit a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows* the string 
of a bow, the wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the £ng. nses are in imitation of 1 
the Greek.] 

1. intr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sound 
as of pieces of metal struck together, etc. In 
earliest use said of a trumpet. 

Fleming PanoplieEp, 172 By the clanginjf trump of 
swift report, proclaimed. 1603 Florid Montaigne 11. xi. 
(1639) 245 Armes clatter and clang. 1791 Cowpbr Iliad 1. 
59 Clang'd the cord Dread sounding [xAayyh 1843 

Carlyle Past <7 Pr. (185B) 135 The bells of .St. Edmunds- 
bury clang out. 1858 — Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vii. ii. 962 
The fire-drums beat, the alarm-bells clanged. i8fl6 Kings- 
ley Herew, xiL x6o It clanged and rattl^ on the floor, 
b. trans. with cognate object. 

1850 Blacbib jEschylus 1 . 15 Loud they clanged the peal 
of battle. 

2. trans. To strike tc^ether with clanging sound. 
c X7M Prior Poems ( J.), 'The fierce Curetes . clang'd their 

sounding arms, svag Popb Odyss. ii. 176 They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And clang their wings. 1833 Felton Fam. 
Lett. X. (18^) 04 The company, .clanged glasBcs together. 

8. intr. Oi certain birds: To utter their loud 
harsh cry. 

183B L. Hunt J/erv d* Leander ii. 21 The Crane. . Began 
to clan^ ^ 1 ^® coming rain. x86o Ld. Lytton LuciU 

I. VI. iii, The quarrelling crows Clang'd above him. 

t Clu^ Obs. fperh. originated ^ asso- 
ciation ofXLAO V, and Cling v.] trans. To clag, 
cause to cling, render stiff. 

1631 Markham Weald of Kent n. L (x668) xi If . . five 
hundred loads of Marie upon the Acre, have clanged, stif- 
fenedi and too fast bound your Land, 
t Olailge. Obs, Chapman’s representation of 
Gr. teXayyii the sound of trumpets, scream of birda 
i6oe Chapman Hero f L, vi, O black change 1 Tnimpet^ 
do you, with thunder of your clange. Drive out this change's 
horror I e 1811 •— I/iaa x. 244 By her clange they knew. . 
it was a heriL s6x8 — Hesiod 11. ixx When thou the crane 
shait hear Aloft out of the clouds her clanges rear. 
Clanging ^IsB-ijiq), vbl.sb. [f. Clang ».1 + 
-ING 1,1 The action ot the verb Clang. 

184a Tbnnvson Card, Pan, 38 The windy clanging of the 
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minator dock, ita H. lUao ATM UklflTlHi 

otanging of the lanoas. 1869 J. Ravsm CA JMii Cambr, 
(18811 M Amidst the danglng of all the diufch baOl. 

01a*nging»>^*«* [f.aipfec.-f-UfQAI That 
clam : see me verb. 

tsie tsee CiaHo si 1738 SoMcaviLLs Ckeue n. i $6 
The clangiM Homs swell their iweet-winding notes, sl^a 
Tennybon Sir Galah a d t. They reel, they roU in clanging 
lists. 1871 Paloeave Lyr, Poems 26 Pelion . . whence a 
07 Of clanging eagles vex'd the summer sky. 

Hence 01 »*aalnfl 8 r adv. 

t8«9 Twbbdib Rnimed Cities ^Bast (1867) 10 From whoee 
reeds the swans of old rose dangingly. 


Clangor, -oar (klm qg;^!, klm-qu), sb. [ad. L. 
clangor sound of a trumpet, of birds, etc., f. clanglre 
to Clang. Almost uniformly spelt clangor (cf. 
error y terror^ horror') down to ena of i8th c. ; but 
Johnson's Diet, has clangour^ 

Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a large bell, pieces of metal struck together, etc. ; 
a clang. Sometimes with a and plural, 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. P 7 , 11. iii. 18 Like to a dismall Clangor 
heard from farre. 1803 Tiyall Ckev. iii. iii. in Bullen O, 
PI. 111 . x8 Heaven it selto Shall echo with the clangor. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarek., Hen, IV^ cciv, A loud Cla^r 
Startles In Surprise. 1893 Blackmoeb Pr. Artk. x. 683 The 
loud Tmmpet's Clangour. 1697 Dryd* n Virg. Georp. iv. 
M Martial Clangors call 'em out to fight. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. Of P III. It x8x The clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
the tent of Rustam. 1858 CARLVLa Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 1 . vii. 
ii. 969 From all the surviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1883 Kinglake Crimea ll. ix. 03 
Not oy clangour of arms. 187X B. Tavlor kaust iii, A file 
of cranes, .with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Clangor, -our, V, [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
make a clan^r ; to clang. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Retf, (1872) HI. i. iv, 90 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. 1877 Mrs. Hamilton King 
Piscipies, Ugo Baesi vii. fed. 3) b8x The Artillery rolled 
out. .Along the streets heavily clangouring. 

Clangoroiu (klte qgdrds, klse'qdras), a. fad. 
med. L. clangfftds-us, U clangor*, cf. clamorous, 
etc.] Full of clangor. 

lyxa Steele SPect. No. 334 r 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a Smith's Hammers. 1831 Blackw. Mag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the clifis. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 99 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo. 
Hence Ola'ng’orously adv, 

1858 Carlyle /WdA. Gt. II. ix. xi. 540 Friedrich Wil- 
helm's voice, clangorously plaintive. 


t ClangO'SOi Obs, rare, [ad 'L.iyye clangs- 
us, f. clangor, like cldmosus ; not found in ancient 
L., but in mod. and perh. med.L. : cf. Clanoouh.] 
Characterised by clangour, clangorous, ringing. 

s66x Lovell Hist, Anim. Min. 3 to The voice is clan- 
gose from siccity. syso T. Fuller Pkarm, Extemp, 409 
Clangose . hooping Cougha 

t01a'iijXou,<i. Obs. rare. \^vid.Y,'*clangu^x 
'shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgr.) ; on L. type *clang5s-us i see Clangosb.] 
Clangorous, clanging. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xlv. 368 Cranes and 
birds of long necks have, .harsh and clango'us throats. 

Clangue, obs. form of Clang. 

Clajiism (klacniz'm). nonce-wd, [f. Clan sb. + 
-IBM.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

i86a C. P. HriOGSON Resid. Nagasaki^ Every person, .will 
try to screen the murderer . . but this is danism or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. 

Clanjamfray, -phrey : see Clahjamphbtb. 

Ol aftir (klseqk), sb. Also 7 olanok. [Jhl* 
and the vb. of same form appear in J7th c. They 
may have been from Du., which has klank sound, 
clinking noise, MDn. clank, clone, corresp. to 
OHG. chlanch, MHG. klanc, MLG. klank, for 


which mod. Ger. has only klang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of clink and clang, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ' clang*, but is abruptly short- 
ened like a ' clink’.] 

1. A sharp, abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces of 
metal {e.g. links of a heavy chain) struck together ; 
differing from clang in ending abruptly with the 
effect of a knock. 

1636 Cowley Dwuideie i. (x669> 7 No clanck of Chains was 
known. 18^ Dryden Virg. Georg, 1. 638 What Clanks 
wera heard . . Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the War. 
1710 TatUr No. 154 The noise of stripes, the clank of 
chains. 1793 Southey J^nof Arc v, 144 The clattering 
hammer's clank. 1840 Dickens Bam, Rudgy Ixv, The 
clank of fetters, .was heard no more. 1843 R. Brown Let, 
in Life (1887) 59 No constant clank of machineiy. 282$ 
Longf. M, Standish iv, He^ heard^ the clank of the scab- 
bard Growing fainter and fainter, .in the distance. 

2. A resounding blow, heavier than a smack. Sc. 

1718 Ramsay Ckmsfs Kirk Gr. iii. xxiii, Some ramm'd 

their noddles wi' a clank E’en like a thick-scull’d lord, On 
posts that day. 

< nta«lr (klKjgk), v. [See Clank /AiJ 
I. intr. 


1. To make an abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces 
of metal struck together. (Expressing a sound 
less clear and continuous than clang ; cf. the sb., 
and quot. 1818.) 


sMCowlsv m (1887) rgs if# fhllA MsAiiiiear 

claniw igahtsk ihE arodnd. sypi 2* lUmif M. Gerdl a 
80 Duaaeons dank wlm amulsli ijrafla aleudl* and faiiait 
dank. s8i8 Byhoh CA Hot, tV; xU, Gkaiiis Clank over 
sGEptrad dUea. s8if Scert Mob Mop v, The dd dinner, 
bdl will dang, or rather dank, in a fikw nunutes—d oeckad 
of its own peoord on the day of the iandinf ^ Xing; WUlia, 
Ag, i86t Hom. Mm. NoatoM Leuh La Gesroye n, tw 
The dandersd. .Hears fi»r evermore tlm edf-eame lie Clank 
dc^-like at his heels. 

2 . Used of the harsh abrupt ecy of certain birds. 
{rare,) Cf. Clang v.l 3 . 

s 888 Kimoslev Hemu, xx. est Through pale green reeds 
where the ooot clanked. 

8. To move with a clanking sound. 
i8u HaVet Rigxx, (Jam.) Forthwith then they a' down 
dank upon the gieea i8n| Mlackn, Mag, XtV. 5x0 Milk- 
women in drove# dank aloim with their, .pails, sine W. 
laviNo T. Trav, 1 . #4 Oanklog about the apartment in 
their huge boou and rattling spurs. s886 KiMOSUtv Hereto, 
xxL eyoBlr Ascelb danked into the halL 
II. tram. 

4 . To cause to emit a clanking sound. 

>74$ X Davidson Mneid vil wcq Clanked her wMp. 
I7M y Heevkv Medit, (x8i8) R03 Perseoution had bran, 
diuied her sword, and slavery danked her chains I 1840 
Dickens Bam, Rudge Ii, Mr. Haredale . . strode into ton 
room, clanking his hmvy boots upon the floor. 

6. To Utter or proclaim with clanking sound. 
s 8 bs Clare VilL Minatr, 11 , Hie beating Rnow-dsd bell, 
with sounding dead, Hath clanked four. 1187s B. Bvsn Ad 
Fddem xvi. 336 Clanks in your ears, the power of the Keys. 
6. To deposit with energetic and resounding 
action. (To ’ clank down’ expresses a more vio- 
lent and noisy action than to clap down.) 
a 18x4 J. Mblvill Mem. 97 < Jam.) Ixiosing a little Hebrew 
bible from his belt and clanking It down bejore the King and 


Chancellour. Taeras Poeme ijoijam.) Lat'a dank 

oursels ayemt the fire. ^ 1843 Mm Carlyle^ Lett, 1 . x^ 


, 1843 Mm (Sri 

When she brought up the tea-tray, she danked it on I 
lobby-table. 1I17 Ale. Smith Chr, TadpoU xL (1879) 338 
[Thd milkwoman, .clanked her pails down, 
fy. (Sc.) To strike with a resounding blow. 
AmtdMaitlemdxVf'd> in Border Minstrelsy {186^ igy He 
danked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a sair. 

Clanking (klse’qkiq), vbl, sb. [f. Clank p, •f 
-ING 1.1 The action of the verb Clank. 

178660LPSM. Vic. W, XXX, The clanking of aw son's irons 
was.. heard along the pasMge. M 98 t Pedfy Tel, #8 Jan., 
The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going on 
and oft' through the night 

Cla'n]dng.//f* [mc -iNGfl.J That clanks. 
1897 Dryden f^m'/(xBo6i III. 58 Hh horse's flanks., 
are iorc’d to feel The clanking lash, xypg Southey Vis, 
Maid Oriearn U. 3a The distant sound of clanking anvils. 
1844 A. Wblev Poems 1x867) 173 Clanking chains. 
OlanklGM (klscnklte), a, rare, [f. Clank 
4- -I BS8.] Devoid of clanking ; that do not clank. 
x8s7 Byron Mas^fred 1. i. #59 Lo I the spell now works 
around thee, And the clankless chain hath bound thee. 
1838 Neve Monthly Mag, XLVlll. 475 He . . wears fettmn, 
clanklesH and invUible. 


CUldIgHB (klse nlte), a. rare. [f. Clan sb. + 
-LB-B.] Without a clan, belonging to no clan. 

a 1840 Manoan Poems 409 Ihe Cr Brian is clanleu and 
banned. x886 Poenbtt Compar, Lit, 191 The deadly enmity 
between these fill! citisens and the clanless proletariate. 

Clanli^ohe, 4y(ohe, obs. (f. Clkanlt. 

Olazmer, obs. comparative of Clxan a, 

01 azine 8 (M, obs. form of Clbannbss. 

OlAimiu (kle'nij), a. [f. Clan jA-h-iSH.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan; 
having the sympathies, prejudices, etc. of a clan ; 
attached to one’s own clan. 

1776 W ILKRS in Boswell Johnson (1887) 1 1 1 . 73 The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 
111. 46X Clannish watch-words were abolished. 1809-M 
Coleridge Friend fed. 3) HI. 73 The clannish spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. 1849 w. Irving Crayon Misc, S9i It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot- ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out 
i88x Dixon Hist, Ld. Bacon iii. 4 s That claunUh pride 
which she always felt for her mother's kin. 

Hence 01a‘nnlnhly adv.\ Oln'nnlnlUMM* at- 
tachment to one’s own clan. 


s86x Wyntkb Soc. Bees 498 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man ; and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county 2873 Spectator 93 Aug. 
X060/X The clannishness fostered by a sej^ate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
t88x Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 79 A few 
companions clannishly selected . . from among the DuniF 
frie^tre or Galloway lads. 

t Cla-nnit, ///. a. Sc. Ohs, [m dannod,] At- 
tached to a clan. 

1387 Acts Jos. VI (1814) 464 Ham.) Committit. .be ony 
capUme of cIm or be ony uther clannit man. 

Olanse, obs form of Cleanse. 

OlansUp (klto'njip). [f. Clan sb. <f -ship.] 

L The system of clans; division into clans; 
union of persons in, or as in, a clan. 

xTtb Pennant Tours Sco/l (R,), The habitations of the 
higAianders, not Miagly, but in groupea, as if they loved 
society or danshiD. iflxE Elfhinstonb Acc. Caubu/(i842) 
I. 9x7 Exercised by chiefs In the Highlands, when clmndhip 
was in its vigour. 1863 Tylqb Early Hist. Man, x. eSx 
The practice m reckoning clanship from the mother. 

2. The feeling or spirit of attachment and loyalty 
to one's clan or fraternity (see Clan sb.). 
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••••-«» CoLriudob jfrimd (sd. 3) III. tte The jaaloot 
ami indiacriiniiuMe partiaJUy of cbiuhip* Hum 

Split, xii. <1874) vas Th«re is l«u 01 clanaltip, km of 
•ha rallying round luea of forca or geniut. 

IHmmmui vklfle’nzm&ii). [f. genitive 

of Clan + Man; cf. beadsman^ talesman, etc.] 
A mao belonging to a clan, a member of a clan. 

1810 Scorr LMjf ^ L. 11. xviii, A hundred cbnunen raise 
Their voices. s8r6 Uvmon Ch . If nr . in. xxvi, And Donald's 
iaiiM rings in each clansman's ears 1 itra H. H. Wiloom 
Jfrit, Indio 11. 437 The sovereign and nis I'hakurs— his 
clansmen and barons. 1848. MACAxnjkv HtKi* Et^. I. 547 
A wle would shortly appear in arms among his clansmen. 

Hence Ola-wmanalilp. 

1871 Daily AVnur a6 Ang., Her Royal Highness seemed 
in the humour for thoroughly enjoying a ball the essence of 
which was cloosmaiuhip. 

Clap (klaep), sb.^ Forms : 3 oloppe (4 klap)i 
4-7 ofappo, 5 olape, 6-8 olnpp, 4- oUp. 
clappe and cleppe {Ancren Riwle, in sense 9)^ nave 
the form of derivatives of Clai* and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG. kUppen there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been found in 
OE. ; but the continental langs. have MDn. clap(p, 
i:hi. klap, OHG. chlaph, MHG. klapf, all masc., 

' loud sound, clap, smack which point to a WGer., 
and (cf. ON. klapp, in handaktapp neuter^ per- 
haps OTeut (pklap^), formed in direct imitation 
of the sound It expresses. (It is possible that sense 
9 is realW the earliest, and that branch 1. is a sub- 
aeouent formation of the vb.)] 

1. The noise, stroke, or shock. 

1 1 . An abrupt explosive noise ; the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
s^acea ; the bang or report of a gun. Obs. (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

i|7S Basbour Bruet x. 401 Thai, .aoyn has vp thair led- 

dens act, That maid a clap, quhen the clckrt Wes festnyt 
....... .. 


'romp. Etdrji, 79 Clappe or srete 
" "" 78 Ergo 


fiutt in the kymell. . . 

dynne .. $tr*pitnt. NAaiia S^ffrott ll'nlden , 

was the deodiy clap or the peece, or driu'n home stab of 
the syllogisme. 1841 Frbncm DitiilL v. (165X) 171 A few., 
graines Miim fired will give aa great a clap as a musket. 

2. esp. The loud exidosive noise of thunder ; a 
peal (of tlinnder). f D. A stroke (of thunder), a 
lightnii^-stroke {pbs. \ cf. sense 5 ). 

c 1388 Chaucer Pert. T. r 100 The oira . . ahal be ful of 
thonder cla{mes and lightninas. 1309 Hawes Pati. PUa*. 
xxxviL ^ It thondrro loude wyth clappes terapeatiouh. 
1588 in Ellis Orig. L«ti. xi. 930 111. 234 l*he Ly^tnjmge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe bothe in a moment, saox SrsMafut 
Vw. Worldt Van. 43 llic kingly Bird, that beares loues 
thunder-clap, a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 11. 103 (R.) A terri- 
ble clap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right, 
xw Parsons in PkiL Trans. XLVII. 545 With some claps 
01 thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1890 Msai- 
VALE Rom. Emp. 11885) II. xiv. 233 The news . . came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. 

f 3. Noisy talk, chatter; « Claok. Obs. or dial. 

a 1400 OccLSVB De Reg. Princ. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Quenchethe malice. [s8o8 J amibson, 
Chp tattle, pert loquacity.] 

4 . The noise made by striking the palms of the 
hands together ; the act of so doing, esp. in token 
of applause ; an act of applauding, a plaudit ; 
applause. [Cf. ON. handcutlapp^ 

*S 99 Shaks, I/en. V, v. Prol. ji Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts ft claps out-voyce the deep-mouth'd Sea. 
■868 T. St. Serfs Ejh'/. Taruga's IVilss 55 All the clap he 
expects from you is, not to be hist, ivix Aouison Speet, 
No. 235 r 9 The Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. X74X Middleton 
Cicero (1742) I. v. 411 The whole assembly expressed their 
Htisfaction by claps and applauses. t779-8x Jomneon L.P., 
Dryden Wks. 11. 323 Dryden and S^tle had both placed 
their happiness in the claps of multitudes. x8sa Hawthorne 
Biithsdau Rom. xvii, 'Then ensued the implause of Che 
■pectatori, with clap of hands, and thump of sticks. 

6. A sounding blow or stroke ; properly with a 
flat surface ; a slap ; xx^ piod. Sc. esp. a pat. 

f 14. . Dan Hew, Munk Leicestre (J. Aude) A He fel 
down at that clap. 1^3 Cath. Angt. 65 Clappe ; vhi buffet. 
S|^ Palsor. 205/2 Climpe on the heed, snjtet. Clappe 
with ones hande, hovffte. igse Mork Con/ut. TinaaU 
Wks. 481/^ He will faaue a clappe on the tone cheke or the 
tother. 163a EL CooTB Eng. Sekoolm. (N.), He. .drew out 
his staffe . . and hit mee a clap on the scull. 175a Johnson 
Rambl. No. 194 F a All the forms of . . salutation, from the 
clap on the shoulder to the humble bow. iSaj Galt Entail 
1. xxviiL asa * It waana a pat, but a scud like the clap o' a 
fir deal' 

1 fig- A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
etc. ; a sudden mishap. (Rarely in good sense.) 
Obs. (See also Aftbbolap.) 
c 1330 R. DRUNNsCArwi. (zBzo) 175 Manygrete mishappes, 
many hard travalle, Haf comen vt hard clappes. 137s 
Cantieum de Creations 177 in Anemia 1. 303 Ffor drede of 
after clap, t a 1400 Csdo s Mar. box in Cursor Af. App. iv, 
Hope ay of goda hap . Co come wtp a jgode clap . wlp-out 
ani warne. 1513 Douglas jSttris x. vl 68 He the swerd 
eschapit . . Bot noebt at this time so the deidis clap. 1549 
LATtMxa Ssrm. i^f. Bdw. VI, iv. (Arb.) 128 As in the t]rme eff 
Noe, sodenlye a clappe fell in theyr bcMomes. igTS Church- 
TARD Ck^pesiiZif) zoo Our chieife, misdouting such a clap 
. . Deoys^ fortes. t86s Fuller IVortkiss Berkskirs I. tzx 
When our lady falls in our lAzrd's lap Then may England 
beware a sad clap. 

i* 7 . A sndden stroke ; in phrases, At a clap, at 
one clap : at one stroke, at once. In a clap : and* ( 


denly, in a moment. Obt. or Sc. (Cf Caor, and 
Fr. pluases with coup.') 

sgsg Horman Vu^. in Prsmp. Parv. 79 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygnmmnciaia be payed at a 
clappe. 1549 LATiMBa Ssrm. b^. Esho. VI, ii. lArb.) 80 
(He] bryngeth me out a couple of lyes at a clappe. sgSe 
North PlMtanch (1878) 870 It was a good occasion oflered 
them to kill all Caesar's Enemies at a clap. s8og Shaks. 
Asor I. iv. 316 What fiftio of my Followers at a clapT 1437 
Kuthkrforu Estt. (1882) 1. 451 Our Master will he on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit. 1879 Hist.Jstoer 19 
They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one clap were lighted. tfCR A. Ross Helenore 66 OruiJ 
And in a dap I'll back with something be. 

t 8. A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a loud noise and shock ; a bang 
or slam. Obs. 

e 1730 Swift IVks. (2^4) II. 35^2 Give the door sudi a 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole room. 

IL Ap^ied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9. a. The clapper of a mill; ^ Claok sh. 3, Claf- 
PKR sb.^ 1. Clap and hopper (Sc.) : * the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a mill * (Jam). 

a laag Ancr. R. 70 pe two cheolcen beOS be two grinstones, 
pe tunge is be cleppe. ^1440 Promp. Farv. 79 Clappe, 
or dalclce 01 a my lie, taratantara. tS30 Palsgr. 205/s 
Claizpe of a myll, claegnst de movlin. 1759 Fountainhaix 
Decisions I. 432 (Jam.) A mill is distinctnm tonsntsntum, 
and requires delivery of the clap and happen 1988 Burns 
~^nco Gnid. i, The heapet happer's ebning still. 


And still the clap plays clatter. 1804 Scott Redgauntlst 
ch. V, He tthe miller] maun wait on clap and hopper, as 
they say. 


fb. The hnman tongue. Obs. In stint thy 
clappe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

a uag Ancr. R. 7a peone kufien heo neuerc astunten hore 
cleppe. rijidCHAUCBR A/f7/rr‘F/*n»/. 36Tlie Keve answered 
and seyde * Stynt thi clappe'. c 1400 Ckron. Viiod. B39 ^e, 
syre Archebysshop hold p'* by clappe. For y ^eve no byleve 
)«rto. 1533 J. Hkvwood Pardoner Priar in Hash DoJs- 
ley 1. 231, I say, Wilt thou not yet stint thy dlap? 1593 
Drayton Eclopue viii, (R.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. 1 would thy clap were shut up in my purse, 
f 0. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 
i8^sn AvUsford Churchw. Acc. in Bells Ksnt (2887) 
a Clapp 0" ■ * ** 


236 For 
vliiif. 


dapp of the bell vs. . . for mendinge a bell clap 


t d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung ; » Clappeb 5 . Sc. * A flat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tongue 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum or hand-bell * (Jam.). Obs. 

.ss68 in E. Peacock Ltncolnsh. Ch. Pum.{t 866 ) sa A sacre- 
ing bell broken by m^ liarhotcll two clappes broken by m* 
vicar. 170s in Chambers Dorn. Ann. Scot. III. 245 Obliged 
Co send clapps, as they call them . . (note) An old mode of 
advertisement . . to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to clap or beat upon iL 

e. The Clapper a) of a beggar’s clap-dish. 
BfSy Turberv. Ovik's Ep. 39 And bsnisht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap. 

10. a. A clack-valve ; * Clack sb. 5 . Obs. 

i8a8 Caft. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen 12 I'he Pumpe, 

the pumpes-well . . the spindle, the boxe, the clap. lyjA Phil. 
Trans. jCL. 232 Two Valves . . which open inwaraly, and 
are made like the Gaps of other Bellows. 

b. Clap of the throat (Sc.) : * the uvula * (Jam.). 
1688 Trial Philip Stand field (Jam.X When the clap of 
Ids throat is shut. 

11. Falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 
1486 Bk. St, Albans B j b, The neder parte of hir beke is 

calde the clape of the hawke. 1375 Turberv, Falconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe oft the beake. 1677 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreation 11. (2706) ez By your Hawks frequent 
opening her Clap and Beak. [In PniLura, Bailey, John- 
SON. and mod. Diets.] ^ 

1 12. (See quot.) Obs. 

rz48B Nominale in Wr.-Wfllcker 721 (Nomina remm 
ecclesiasticarnm). Hoc pedum, a dupe. [Pedum occurs 
again as * a crowche', or pastoral staff.] 

III. 1 18. (Also clap-hill.) A bill to be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc. ; a poster. F. affdhe. Obs. 

t60O T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Collog. Mrasm. (2722} 
326 They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. 
>735 PoPB Prol. Sat. a 16 What Chony^h my name stood 
rubric on the walls, Or plaster’d posts, with claps in capitals? 

14. Farriery. A disease of horses. V Ohs. 

18B4 Land. G^ Na 1960/4 A Chesnut Sorrel Geldiag. .a 
clap on the near Leg before, syay Bradley Fam. Diet., 
Clap, a Distemper to which Horses are sometimes liable. 

15. Comb. (In some of these, clap is the stem of 
the verb.) t Olap-bait, a kind ^ worm used as 
bait in angling; olap-blll (see 13 ); olap-oako 
-i Claf-brbad ; olap-door, olap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shnts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself; see also quot. 1888 ; olap- 
man, a public crier ; f olap-miU, a clapper turo^ 
by the wind, etc. for scaring away birds ; ■f' olap- 
shouldeF, a. {nonce-wd\ mat lays the hand on 
a person's shoulder (in arrest) ; olap-alll (Hy- 
draulic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of 
the frame against umich a lock-gate shnts ; olap^ 
■tiok, a watchman's clapper. Also Clap-boabd, 

-BBBAJD, -DI8B, -intT, -TRAP. 


1I81 Chbtnam AngleVs Vmdaan, Sv. | to <1689) 30 The 
other boh, found under a Cow-turd . . is also calted^clap- 
bait in some places, smo G. Smith Laharaiory II. r» 
Cow-dung bob, or clap-bait. sSeg K. Lotto tr. Barela^ 
Argenis l v. la A secret way .. which divided into 
thfM wayes, hath as many ^clap-dooras opening into 
several fimds. >847-78 Halliweix, ^Clap-gate, a small 
horse-gate. East. sIH Elworthy West Somerwet Word- 
hk., Clap-gaie, a kind of wicket, called in many parts a 
kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 
for a horse to pass. 1813 Markham Eng. Hnsbasutman 1. 

11. ix. (2635) 259 On the toppes of those poales you shall 
place oertaine ^Clapp-milm, made of woken treuchm 
Joyned t^ether like sayles. i8ao — Farotu. Hush. IL xvii. 
(16681 75 Cli^mils . . which make a great noise, sdge J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), '*Clap-s£)ukler serjeants. .bring- 
ing men in thrall. >834-39 Soutmry Doctor L (D.), He was 
Not disturbed, .by the watchmen's rappers or ^clap-sticks. 

ClAp (klffp)i sb.'b Obs, in polite use. [Of un- 
certain ori^m. Cf. OF. *clapoir, bosse, bubo, 
panus inguinis * ; * clapoire, clapier, lieu de dd- 
bauche, maladie q'on y attrape*.] Gonorrheea. 

1387 Myrr. Mag., Maltn iii, Before they get the Gap. 
a loes Montgomkkib Flyting 31a The clape and the canker. 
1851 Mavnb Exp. Lex., Clap, vulgar name for the disease 
Baptorrhaea. 1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
b. With a, and plural. 

rz643 Howell Lett. (2650) I. 45a Claps at Court. x66e 
Butler Hud. 1. 1 64. Ibid. ji. i. 246 Claps and dice. Ibid, 
It. 111. 967. s68i Trial S. Colledge 72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap. 1692 Wood Aik. Oxon. II. 
805 A Clap did usher Davenant to his grane. zj^ Swift 
Adv. Reltg. WIcs. 2755 11. i. 99, 2709 Steele Tatter No. 
77 F 2, 17^ Porx Donne Sat, il 47 A clap. 1738 Johh- 

aoN London 224 They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure 
a clap. 2761 Churchill Rosciad x His claps. 1803 Med. 
ytinf. IX. 57a A clap. 1806 IHd. XV. 4x8 Repeated claps. 

0. Comb., as clap-doctor. 

2720 Steele ft Addihon Tatter No, 260 f 5 He was the 
first Clap Doctor that 1 meet with in History. 

Clap (klccp), v.^ Forms ; (1 olapplan), 3-^4 
olappen, 4-7 olappe, (5 oleppyn, olape, 8 Sc. 
olep), 6- olap. Fa. L and pple. 3-^ olapte, 
5 olappid, (7-8 olaped, olap'd, olap't, *1-0 
olapp'd), 4- clapped, 6- olapt (klxpt). [ME. 
Happen, 0 £. type *clappian (Somner has clap- 
pan from some unspecifled source), corresp. to 
MLG., MDu., LG., Du. (also mud. G.) klappen, 
OllG. chlaphdn, MHG. and mod.Ger. klapfen; 
these point to a common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. klappa (Sw. klappa, Du. klappc), to 
an OTeut. *klappdjan, vb. intr., f. Hlappo- Clap 
sb.^ ME. cleppcn corresponds formally to another 
type *klappjan, appeanng in MLG. and MDu. 
kleppen (whence mod.G. kleppcn, klappen), HG. 
klapfen; cf. cleppe under Clap sb. The primi- 
tive Teutonic sense is that of *make a clap or 
explosive sound whence a wide range of deri- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE., il may have re- 
entered ME. from ON. ; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin ; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense * pat . 
endearingly*, as in Sc. and north, dial, (sense 9.)] 

1. Of noise alone. 

1 . intr. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under Clap sby Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thunder, etc. (Now chiefly dial^ 

2309 Barclay Skyp gf Folys (2874) I. 222 Gappy nae with 
theu- helys in churche. 1339 Palsgr. 485/2, 1 clappe, 1 make 
noyse, os the clapper w a myll, je claegue. 1377-89 
Holinsjibd Ckron. III. 2229/2 The small diot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. 2399 Gobson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 50 The bouUe is falne ere the Ayre clap. 1742 R. 
Blair Grave 34 Doors creak, and windows clap 2847 Ten- 
nyson Prine, n. 209. 2848 Thackeray /TA Snobs xxxv, We 
went clapping up a clean stone backstair. 
b. Formerly said of a bell ; to tinkle. 
f Hep Promp. Parv. 8z Geppyn onclynchyn [2499cl1ppyn 
or clynkyn], tinnio, [See also CtAPfiNO.] 

1 2 . tnir. To talk loudly, chfidte^ prate. Obs. 

>399 Gower Cotf. 1 . xaa There maie iR^iage his tonge 

daUnt That he ne clappeth as a beUe. tiplb Occlevb 
Misrule 394 That to myself thus longe Gappid have 1 1 
2472 Ripley Comp. AUk, v. xxiv. in Atom. (1652) >34 How 
eloquently, ds materia prima they clape. >357 Tettelfs 
Miec. (Arb.) 235 O Euyll tongra, which clap at coe^ winde. 
xgfie J. Hbvwoou Pw. 8 Epigr. (1867) xot Hir totuige 
was i^ppyng lyke a fmten. [2700 Ramsay Tkree Bone u ts 
I. a To heed that clapping thing ca'd oonicienoeij 
irons. ^2325 Shorbham Poems 235 Ajen hy eUtppeth 
thys and that, c 2386 Chaucer Ckan. Vem. Prol. ft 7 \ 4x2 
[It] Nis nat good wliat so men clappe or crye. 1393 Gower 
Cokf. II. 282 All that thon herest thou ahalt tella Am clappe 
it out aa doth a belle. 

II. Of making the noisc^y particular actions. 
+«. intr. To strike so as to make a noise; to 
np, knock (e.g. at a door). Obs. 

c 1388 Chaucer FriaVt T. 282 This sompnonr clapped at 
the widowes gate. 1827 Topsell Fomr-f. Beasts (2673) 

Beat all the windy placto with a good wuell wand, or with 
both your hands, clapping upon the places puffed up with 
wind. xM Walker in/^/, T'rwMf.xX. 423, 1 clapt every 
Second of Time Ten or Fifteen timet togetner. 

4 . To shot (ai a door or window) with a claj^ 
or explosive noise ; to bang^ slam. 



OXiAP. 


a. imir, S«id of a door» window, ele. mfck. 
ct^po Dtttr^ 7>wrBo7 And ^ Unwi] dvdl ftill 

dcn^ & ncuerynckiM dtur. c «47» hapimno O ltvo. InwL 
vi, M aodenly dooiw and wyndowet ■! cbp|wd With 
hydcoiM noyoe. idtf Shkbd Htti. Ci^ Brit iic. itviii (idaa) 
9x4 A doore clamed, and in oune rushing ama in hariMsae. 
s6n H. Moan^l/dl Ath» 11. xiL (t7xa) 79 The upper-lid 
(of tbeeye]pr«mUy dapedown. U. WAi^LaC^/nen/e 


I. (1798) B5 * MThat noiio was thtf *f Manfred. .* Adoor 
dappM \ said the peasauL id^a Tcmhvson D^jhDrtmmf ^ 
Rtvival I, There rose a noise of . . doors that clapt. 
b. tram, (Often with to), arch, or died, 
e lalM CHAUesa MitUdt T, 5(4 ' Te-hee ' 1 quoth sche,and 
clapt the wyndow to. iggd SHaaa. z Httm iv.rps 

Hostease, dap to the doores. 1996 SHBittaa F, Q, iiu xu. 3 
A stormy whirlwind blew Throughout the house, that 
damd eveiy dore. tTdsH, Walsouc OirtmU L (1798) 18 

K iej clapped the door against the terrified Matilda. 1844 
icKBNS Mmrt. Ckna, ix, He clapped down the window. 

5. tram. To strike the palms of tho hands to- 
gether with noise (usually, in token of applause, 
encouragement, or delight ; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion ; also, as a signal, etc.). [An earlier const, 
connecting this with 3 may have been to clap with 
the hand^ • 

Chaucbs Frankl, T. 475 Whan this Malster. .Saugh 
it was tyme he clapte hise handes. a 1400 OciouioM 569 Tho 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. c 
Frwnp, Parv. 79 Clappyn hondys togedyr for toy or for 
■orowe, ccmOloth, sg^ Cuvebdalb yoo xxvii. *3 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and least of him. Ibid, 
Ps, xcviii. 8 Let the floudes clappe their hondes. a z6«fi Up. 
Hall Kem, tFJks. (1660) 6x To clap their hands (as hoyes 
are wont to do in dog-fightsX iTfia Priiustlby Corrupt. 
Chr. 11 . VIII. IS4 Preachers .. even hired persons to clap 
their hands, ztqt Lanb Arab. Nit. (Routl.)a39 He clapped 
bis hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

b. intr, (* hands * not being expressed) : To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

ZO13 StiAKS. Hen, VI II, Epil. 4 All the best men arc ours : 
for 'tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid 'em clap. 
1676 Marvell Mr, Smirk* 5 His little party . . bad posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap> 
plause : hut cLap’d out of time, lyai D'Lkfgy TivoQu. 
£r*nt/ord ii. in New Operds 33 IT the Audience should 
chance to Clap here. s8n Kincslby Hvpaiia xxii. 977 
l.adies . . waved their handii . . and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 

O. trans. {elliptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, applaud (a person, performance, 
etc.) with claps. (Rarely, to drive away^ outf etc. 
by clapping the hands.) 

ri55S Hakpshbld Divorce Hen, VI IT (1878) 121 The 
which John Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
s6ot SuAKS. 7 ul. C. I. ii. 261 If the tag«ra^c people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas’d, and dis< 
pleas’d them. 1669 Pei'Ys Diary 9 Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so ns to make the whole house clap her. 
1713 Eurubn Pref. Versa Addison’s Cato^ Crowds the sen- 
timents of every line Impartial clap’d. z8ao Southey 
Wesley II. 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 

f d. (See quot.) 

159a Grexnx Art Conny-catek. 11. 6 Hee tiarg.vned .. & 
bought him. .and the horse-stealer clapt him good lucke. 

III. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise. 

6 . tram. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
ing blows. Obs. or arch. (To clap a dish (quot, 
1670 ) ; cf. Clap-dish.) 

£ X300 Havelok 18x4 [Me] clapte him on he crune. So 
bat he stan-ded fel l>or dune. zgSa Wvcuf yudg. vii. 19 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [1388 to 
bctc] tugidre bitwix hem selueii the wyn pullis. c 1440 
Pfomp. rarv. 79 Oappyn'or knokkyn, pulso. 1530 Palsch. 
485/2, 1 clappe, 1 ^tryka, Je /ra/pe. CUppe hym on tho 
backe a good stroke, there is a fysshe bone in his throte. 
163a Lithc.ow Traif. x 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. ififio Worliduk Syst. Agric, ix. $ 3 {1681) 
X95 Clap the empty Hive again, and get as many Decs out 
as you can. i6to Kav Proverbs x86 (k.) He claps his dish 
at a wrong man .s door. 

+ 7. To Strike (hands) reciprocally, in token of 
a bargain. Obs, 

Shaks. Hen. V. v. ii. 133 Giue me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and so rlap hands, and a bargaine. 1607 Dkkkeh 
Nortkw. Ho* IV. wits. 1873 111 . 56 Oreen. 1 st a baigen. 
Omn, And hands clapt vpon it. 16x4 T. Auams Devil's 
Banquet 940 We neuer clap'd them the hand of cuuenaoL 
b. Hence app. the following : — 

1611 Shaks. Ivint. T, 1. ii. xoi Ere I could make thee 
open thy white Hand : And [folio A] clap thy selfe my 
l^ue. 

8 . Of a bird ; To move (the wings) forcibly and 
repeatedly, so that they strike each other, the sides, 
or the air ; to flap. Also Jig. 

Mavhdbv. XX. ai9 Dyversefbale8..clappynghere 
Wenges to gydere. 1660 Hist. Indtp, rv. 48 Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far sucoessfully, they now begin to clap their 
wings as invincible, a 1700 Dryden Cock \ Fox 666 This 
chanticleer . . Stood hirt upon his toe.s, and clapped his 
wiiiffs. 183a TBNNY 80 N 27 ntraMr/'«^lfV»MMz 8 o The crested 
birdThat claps his wings at dawn. 

9. To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 
of approval or encourag|ement ; esp. in to clap (a 
person) on the back (also Jig.), In north, dial, 
(expressing gentler action) to pat in token of cn- 
^arment, to pat fondly. (So in loel. and Da.) 

cigio La Bbbnbrs Arik, Lyt Bryt (18x4) 998 These 
lusty damoyadllea ploynge . . wyth these fresstie yonge 
histy knightes, dappynge theym on the bsdees with theyr 
whyto handes. sgle Babit Atu. K 78 'To kisse one, or 
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dap her on the lips, ns we sny merrily. etmThmctmAM. 
£tyMmL,D*muIc*o, to dim, to itreike withlhehaiid. n dMg 
MoNTQOMsntn^eMfi. sxvirL4 AMagdogwasoflilBmuiter 
iniM « . Hit oonrtcous mnister clapplt him egnna ilii 
BAmnAfUw. TM e8 CS^ing on die back wiS 
encouragement the Drunkarda lytn D^anev Piite (zAts) 
111 . at9 She clapped his cheeks, ana curled his hair, sjas 
Bobwbll yoknsoH xiix, Tom Davies dapped turn on the 
back to encottrane him. its* Tbmmvsoh Dom 130 Hit 
gmndsire. .clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. Like 
one that lov'd him. t888 Stkvbmsoh Treatstr* JsL tu xii- 
97 Clawing me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 

b. To slap or strike with a flat surfisue, so as to 
smooth or flatten ; to pat. So to clap out. Chiefly 
north. 

igM CovBaoALB Spir, Perle vL (1588) 75 As the dier, 
blcdier. or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompeth and 
clappeth the foule . . clothes. 1730 E. Smith Compt. House.. 

333 l^y them [doths] on a table, and clap them. 1807 
SouTUBY Espriella's Lott. (16x4) 11 . 137 The dough being 
lud on a round board . . she clapped it out with h« hands, 
till it covered the board, ^ag Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not 
L xo She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 
and dcar-titarch. 

IV. Of action resembling the preceding in its 
prompt energy but with no notion of noise. 

10 . tram. To apply, place, put, set, or * stick ', 
with promptness and cflcct : properly with the 
implication that the object in question is promptly 
brought flat and close tp the other suiiface, but 
this notion often disapi^ears (see cap. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word becomes a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of ‘ put *, ‘ place *, with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11 - 15 . ^f> 
Chop f/.i 7 , Stick v. 

Dr. Fbcknam in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. ix. 69 
With a little piece of paper climpid over the. . wordes. 1968 
GRAF'rON Ckron IT. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arestod him. 1^3 Stanyhurbt ALneis 11. 
(Arb.) 56 Let vs. .Grecian armour. . A 1 clap on oure bodyes. 
xgpa Shaks. Rom. A yul. 111. i. 6 [He] claps me hit Sword 
vpon the Tabic, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
xim8 — Merry IV. 11 h. 143 Clap on more sailes, pursue, 
toes Ptay Stucley in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 993 The uncivil 
^rd .clapt irons on my heels. 16I14 Tkapf Comm. F.stker 
i. 20 As a man . . clap(>eth on a plaister. 1670-08 I.j^ssfi.5 
Voy Italy II. 89 Clapping himself down upon the ground. 
X709 Addison Taller No. 90 F a She clap’d her Fan before her 
Face. 17x0 - Whig Plxatn. No. x Pij He clapped spurs to 
his horse, xjim — No. 445 F x A sheet . . that must 

have this new Imprimatur clapt upon it. 17x6 J.ady M, W. 
Montague Lett, 1 . iii. 19 The parson clap^ied on a broad- 
brimmed hat. t774GoLDSM. Nat. Hist, (1776) I. 30 If we 
clap otir hand upon the mouth of a vessel. X790 Da wick 
Quadrupe.is (1807)40 If any person come near the calves, 
they c1bi> their heads close to the ground. x8o6 7 1. Bkrb.s- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (18261 vi. liitrod., Wild beasts 
with saddles cl(^ped on their backs and so called Horses. 
x8s6 Sister's Gut 10 He . . mounted, clapped to his spurs, 
and set off a galloping, x8« Mahhyat r. Shnple xlvi. Wo 
clapped on the royals to follow her. X865 Camlvlk Predk. 
Gt. Vl. XVI xii. 964 Rftcker claps-on the Town-scal. 

b. 16x4 T. Adams DexnCs Banquet xsx An vnder-hand 
Fee clapt in the led h.ind of a Magistrate. 1651-3 Ikr. 
Tavior Serm. (1678) 99 These are the clouds, the Devil 
claps between Heaven and Us. 1655 Prnneion x. 1 To 
heap words on words . . only clapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots. 1667 Earl Orrrry State 
Lett. (1743) II. X9X, 1 would . . clap into Kilmallock . . good 
parties of thcmilitia. 1676 C Hatton in (1878) 
141 A man clapt his head out at a window. 1683 Tryon 
Way to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 1 )AMriBR Voy. J 1 viii. 155, 
I clapt the Helm a Starboard. 1807 Crabhe Par. Reg. 111. 
850, 1 have nappy beer; Clap that within. 1807-8 Syd. 
Smith PlynUey'sLett. Wks. 1859 II. 167/3 I'heir prophecies 
of ruin . . will be cl.'ipped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Light-C. 934 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

C. cilipt — * clap an arrow *. 

*897 Shaks. 2 Hett. IV, 111. u. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
, . hee shot a fine shoote . .hee would haue clapt in the Clowt 
at I'welue -score. 

+ d. 2o dap hold of: to lay hold of promptly, 

xdj Rabinoton Caenmandm, viii. Wks. (X637) 84 To clapm 
bold of Icsub Christ. s68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 99 He 
claps hofd of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tayl. 

+ 0 . Naut. To clap la vessel) aboard, on board: 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 
(see Aboard 1 d. Board sb. la c, Boards;, i.) Ohs. 

* 8*3 J- Stockkr Warres Lowe Countries i. 88 b, Foure or 
fiue . . [men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gaily] to 
haue clapt her a boi^. tfiyx Land. Gan. No. 630/1 Find- 
ing the said ship a great way a sleme of the men of Wanr, 
they clapped her on board, and. made themselves Masters 
of her. a x 680 VilliersCDIc. Bnckhm.) Chances xx6 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lust ; this wa.s well clap’d aboard. 
I7a6 Siiblvockb Voy. round W, (1757) ix. 9B6 They clapped 
her on board, but not holding fast, they fell astern. 

£ clap ^es on \ to get a sight of. coUof^. 

1838 Dickbms<^ Twist xxvi, You might never have clapped 
eyes upon the boy. 1887 Bbsant The World went x. 8^ 1 
never clapp^ eyes on you before to my knowledge. 

11. esp. To put (with promptitude or high-handed- 
ness) in prison or custody; to imprison, confine. 
Also simply to clap up {fto clap fast): *to im- 
prison with little formality or delay* (T.), 

1515 Babclav Egloges t. (1570) A l^en art thou 
(elamd in the Flete or Cllnke. 1581 Marbeck Bk.M Notes 
667 The King caused him to be clapt in prison. 1583 Stubbks 
Anat. Abus. 11. 41 They are sometimes sent to prison, clapt 
in irons, manicled. 1593 Shaks. a Hen, VI, i* iv. 53 Let 
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them be clapt vp dkM. mdUk lUtJiiaii Fmn 11844) 78 
Wee’le clap you up. and you shaU m 10 us ere you m out. 
1897 Pome Ant&, Gruee 1. tanl <171^ ’S* ^ 

clapt up ha Gad tW he pm the wbde. m 
SingUtom xviii (1840) 306 Certain nobles when tlm king had 
clap'^ up. 1777 RoiBBTaoM HiH, Amer, <m8' II. v. 8a 
He was . . da^ In fecurs. i8fa TkAOiKBAY CeUkerisse v. 
What did Che cidMtors do but clap my gay penclenum into 
Shiewsbory god. siig Cawatui /! witi^(* 85 *Uas 
were claot in oiitoo. 

12 . J^, Tbimpoie as with authority, (a ^BOt 
X712 in 10 a.) 

a. To Impose, place, set station (a sendueli 
guard, workman, attendant) on, etc. etroh* 

Bvog Lurraxix BrigfRei. (1837) V. ^3 They have oe^ 
neUs clapt npon them to prevent a duel syBi Pmiw in /W. 
Hist. Sac. Mom. X. or* Clip somebody vtpon Chenv mmo- 
vantfi for me. « t7x8^/.(4Wks. 1 . 38 AOoaird m there 
clapt upon him. *788 GoLbani. Goodm, Mem 1. h To oaemp 
him for that very debt: to clap an offieerupon him. am 
Falconem Diet. Marino (1789 , Clap on here twenty hands I 
the order from an officer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. s8ao Bvbon Lot, to Moon 9 Dec., I 
have, .clapt sentinels at the doom, 

b. fig* To impose or lay (a liability, action, writi 
duty, etc.); to impose or apply (a name, etc*); 
tto lay the blame or responsIHUty of (oAr.). 
Const, on or upon. 

1600 F,v. WoHUM in Hum. 11. 1 . in Bullen O. PL IV, Mow 
thou hitst tlie finger right Upon the Shoulder ot Ingrautude. 
Thou hast clapt an action of flat felony. 1813 ShAKS* 
Hen. VIII, V. iv. 84 On your heads [lie] Clap round Fines 
for neglect. 184X J. Jackbon True Evang, T. 1. 95 He set 
on lire the Edifices . . and . . clapt the wiched fhet upon the 


backs of Christians. 1690 W. Walkbb Jdsomat. Anglo* 
36 rU clap a writ on your back. 1890 Locke Husn. 
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Uud. 111. X. I 5 One who would speak thus , .would . . have 
ckip’d upon him one of . . two Names. 1847 Embbsom 
Rebr, Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 30$ He has clapf^ copy^ 
right on the world* **78 WuiTNKY Life Lang, viii* X39jk 
title . . selected and made ready for claj^ng upon it. 1884 
Manck. Exam, x Nov. 5/s He would have us dap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13. t IL To put or stick together, coni^tnict or 
pnt up, hastily or without much care. Obs. 

i6aa te Hkyi.yn Cosmogr. 11. (xfiBa) 78 The Buildings .. 
clapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 1848 
Milton Kikon. i. 10 The lip-work of every Prelatical litur- 
gi^t, clapt together and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 
x68a Gkmsiem Princ. 28 Belconies clapt up in the old Wall. 
t7it Addison Sped. No. 86 F 5 As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together. 

b. To clap up; to make, settle, or concoct 
hastily (a match, agreement, etc.); 'to complete 
suddenly without much precaution * (J.), (Rarely 
without up.) arch. 

>898 Shaks. yokn 111. i. ess To clap this royall bargaino 
vp ol peace. 1898 — I'am. Skr, 11. 1. 397 Was eucr match 
clapt vp so sodaiiily? 1833 Fobd * Tis Pity 111. i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 1885 
Sunt. Aff. Netkerl. 366 They can clap a League with the 
Turk. 1676 Tbmflk Let. Sir y. WiiUamson Wks. 1731 11 . 
37 X To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arimug a 
Joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 Smollbtt Quix. (i6<nt iL 
1 51 'J'he grand Slgnior. .clapped up 11 peace with the Vene- 
tians. X&B3 J. Paynk xooz Nights Vl. 395 Go this very day 
. .and clap up an acquaintance with him. 

14. intr. (for rejl.) To press, get, 'stick’, or lie 
cloye [to, in, etc. any thing). Now chiefly Sc. 

X8O0 Maklowb Kdfw, II, 111. lii, I’ll clap so close Among 
the lords of France. t8o8 Middlbton Trick to Catch 11. x. 
Clap sure to him widow, sdgd SANDBaaoN Serm. (1680 Prefi 

Cl^ in with him that getteth the day. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 99 (Jet. 4/9 The young deer ‘ clap ’ in their forms, and rise 
only when the eye is directly upon them. iCf. 10a, quot. 
1790.) 

fb. Naut. To clap on (or by) a wind: to 
bring the ship’s head closer to windward, sail 
nearer to the wind. Obs. 

1807 Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 57 If hee clap dose by a 
wind. 1673 Reteding St. Ileletia in Arb. Gamer 1 . 69 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them. 1708 Land. 
Com, No. 4499/7 They clapp’d again upon a Wind and left 
us. 1716 Shelvocke Voy. routui World 307 Fearing she 
was one of tho Enemy’s men of war, I clapp’d on a wind. 

+ 16. intr. (for reJl. ■* to clap oneself any- 
where): To come or go with sudden and decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike in. Obs. 
exc. as in c. (Cf. Chop v?- 8.) 

1603 Knolleb Hist. Turks (1621) 730 Their horsemen .. 
clapt behind them, to have there charged them. rx6xo Sia 
J. Mblvil Mem, (1735) S They dapped Main about you 
and kept you two Years a captive, 1855 Gurmall Chr. in 
Artn. y. | 4. (1669) 93/s Thou clappest down on thy scat 
to sleep, i^a Marvell Rek. Transfi x. 63 Hearuig of 
a vacancy with a Noble-nuui, he dapu in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. 17x0 Ds Foe Crusoe (1B40) JI. 
V. 106 To take the advantage and dap in between them and 
theirboats. xvsoPultock/*. Wilkins xxi.(xk^3 6i/a Whether 
to uke her nrst, and then catch the chickens, or to let her 
go off, and then clap upon them. 

fh. fig. 'To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything* (J.) ; to strike into. Obs. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. v. iit. ix Come, sit, sit, and a son^. . 
Shal we clap tnto't roundly. 1603 — Moeu. for M. iv. iti, 
43 Truly Sir, 1 would desire you to dap into your prayers. 

c. absol. To clap on: to apply oneself with 
energy to a task ; to ' set to *. collo^. 

xflsa! ^vurzES Sponge’s Sp. Teurxxyih. 170 Why didn’t he 
clap on, and try to catch up the hounds at a check f 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Wordddt., Who says Amen t Who will dap 
on with a will ? 
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ErroneoDs ii!ie!i, due to confution. 

tie. clasp, embrace. 

a 1400-90 AlexnmUr 384 Jhjii kiRNef ho konely |»e quene* 

6 cti^piii in ibid. 3337, and 5953. 

1 17 . ^ ChKPK, call. 

1649 C«. Daniru Trinarch , Hm. IV^ cclxix, Hoo call* 'em 
in . . And clap* tlie lioUer Runnerii by iheir Namet), 

II Comhinations^ in which the vb.*atem ia the 
first clement : see Clap iA' 1 5. 

Clap, (kl3ep\ Obs, in polite u^^e. [f. Clap 
sb -] tram To infect with clap. Also fig. 

1658 OSBORN Jeu, i (1673) 514 AtropoB clapt him, a Pox on 
the Drab I \ 4 ijm 6 Wiskman Surety (J.), If the patient 
hath Iteen clapt. a i 98 o Butleb AVm. (1759) !• 940 iThey] 
had ne'er been clap'd with a poetic Itcn. 1683 T. Hunt 
D^/. Charter Lona. 30 His understanding is clapt. 1738 
Latvs a/CAnnct Pref. 9 it is hardly i to 10 . . that a Town- 
Spark of that Ave has not been clap'd. 

Clapboard ^kl8e*pib6*jd, klse‘bojd>, sb. Also 

7 olabord, olawboard. [A partially cngli*«hed 
form of Clapholt, with board for LG. Aott wood.] 

1 . orig. A smaller size of split oak, imported 
from north Germany, and used by cooi>ers for 
mnking barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting. App. now obsolete, except a traditional 
term in the Cui^toras schedules: quot. 1833 gives 
an interpre t I tion of it for fiscal purposes. 

ciSao Afem. Ripon iSurteen) III. 9oo Item, Johannl 
MalthowB et tociiii eju* et servienti doininci; Musifrair 
cum servience W‘ Coke cum v pIuustratiH le wayne Rcott et 
clap borrIeA de Burghbrig ad Ripon' 51 \od. 1598 Stow 
Sun*, xvi. (1603) 139 Those Boordes not exrcding the 
length of a Clapboord. idax R Wynne in Whiibuunie 
New/oundloMd iir We itand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boordB, more Iron and Steele. 1665 Kari. 
Sandwich Let, in Pepys C/irrrx^ 975 * Fountaine of Sche- 
dam ' a buMse laden with clawboards. 1711 1800 Baii.ky, 
Clap^hoard^ a Board cut ready to make Caiiks, etc. 1715 
Bradley, Fam. Dirt. h.y. OaXt Claplioards for Wainscot. 
177a Jacob Larv Dirt. ». v, For every »ix ton of beer 
exported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboarJii is to be imported. 1833 4 U^ittiam /K, 

c. 56 Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 

L liiches in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches in 
ngth. sliall he deemed Clap Boards, and no charged with 
Duty accordingly. 1840-56 S. C. Bkeeh Gtoss. Civil 
Kngin.t C lap-board. of oak imported from Norway, 

ana very similar to Dutch wainscot 

b. In U.S. A boaid. thinnei atoneedge. used to 
cover the sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made tu overlap that below it; a weather-board. 

1641 Record* Salisbury^ Ma**, in Coffin Setobeny (1845) 
34 No man shall sell clabordsof five foot in Icnuth lor mure 
than three shillings per hundred, .and if they ricave by the 
hundred they shall not exceed sixpence per hundred ; noe 
man shall sell ani sawn bord for more than five shillings 
per hundred. sSag J. Neal Bro. JoHathan III. 380 The 
strong E.isterly breeze which had stripped all the sur- 
viviruf frames, .of clapboard and roof i8ik> O. W. Holmes 
Prof Brvakf.-i. vii ao.^ The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have turned black. 
1889 S. V. Ikwktt Marsh Isl. xiii. The wind was blowing, 
ana a lilac liush outside brushed against the clapboards. 

t2. Uacd without a or plural as name of a 
substance, and collectively. Obs. 

*543 4 35 f^V//, c. 8 As much clapborde or 

other horde mete for here barrcllcs. a 16x8 Kalkioh Observ, 
in Rem. (1661) 180 Huge pies of Wainscot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal. i6aa MAi.vNhB Anc. Law-Merrh. 81 The Com- 
muditiesof Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweadeii. Wheat, 
Kye, WoollcR, Deales, Clap-boorti, Pipe-staues, etc. s6u 
E. Williams Fir^^tnia (cd. 9I til/e-p.. The making of the 
Saw-mill . . for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesm. xlv. (1841) IT. 165 
Clapbo.ird, and pipe and barrel staves . from Hamburg. 
1887 Kooemh Agric. Prices V. S93 Entiics of clove, clap, 
or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3 . attrib. and in Comb. 

1749 Lo*ui. Mag. 409 Anchorsmiths Clapboard splitters. 
1839 40 W. Irvinc. Wolferts R. (185^)904 A tolerably Lir :e 
bark shanty, with a clapboard^ roof. 1874 Knight Diet, 
Mech.^ Clapdtoard gage, a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 
the weather. 

Ola'pboard, V. U.S. [f, prec. sb.] trans. To 
cover or line with clapboards. 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be- 
tween -decks were clapboarded. x88i I. Hawthorne Bor~ 
tune’s P'ool 1. iv, I'he house, was built of wood through- 
out . . it was clap-boarded. 1883 BisMor Old Mexico il 
xxiv. 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses. 

Clap-breabd. [f. Clap v.^ f^b\ i. e. bread 
clapped thin.] Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked hard. Also called clap-cake. 

1691 Ray N. Country Wds. s. v. Bannock, 9 Clap-hread, 
thin hard oat-cakes. 1769 De Foe’s TourGt. Brit. 111 . aSg 
Oat-cakes fur Bread, or Clapt-bread, as it is called. 1660 
Mas. Gaskbll C. Brontt 43 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
Cowan Bridge (the clap-bread of Westmorland* as being 
different to the leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire 1863 
— Sylxnds L, (ed. 9) I. 62 The great rack of clap-bread 
hung over-head. s8^ Cumberl. Gloss <E. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the handa 

Clap-dish. arch. [f. Clapv. -»- Dish] A 
wooden disn with a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
generally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. 

^1567 Tubbkrv. Ovid's Ep. 39 And banishtbegfre hirbreade 
with dish and clap. Poems (1587), When CreRsid clapt 
the dish and l.Aser-like did goe.] 1577 Hounbhbo Chrom, 


IV. 41s Tha poors laser steke people of the Magdelen, 
whose maner and usage was then, with a clapdish upon 
everie market daie to resort and come to the markets, and 
there to beg. 1607 Chatman Bus^y IPAmbois Plays 1B73 
11 . 43 A great man . . That affects royaltie, rising from a 
clapdish. 1604 MA$$iHCBa Peerl. Leete 11. U, A leper, with 
a clap-dish to giva notice He is infectious, a ilM Foaev 
Voe. E, AngUa^ Clap-diek, lu name survives omy in a 
ludicrous comparison. Of a great prater it is said, that ‘ his 
tongue moves like a beggar's clap-dish 1863 Sala Ce^t, 
Dang. II. vii 996 A perfect cnaos of clap-dishes .. Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bulliea 

tb. Jocularly used of a talkative month. Obs, 
1614 J. CooKB Tu Quo^ue in Hazl. Dodsley II. 

Hold your clapdLsh, fasten your tongue Unto your roof. 
s6|3 Ford Lotte’s Sacr. iii. i, Come stim your clapdish. 

Clapa (kl/ip). [? f. CuirK vi\ Popular name 
in t ie state of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon Woodpecker, or Flicker. 
x86o in Bartlett. 1880 In Webster Suppl, 

Claperce, obs. form of Clappeb. 
t Clapholt. Obs, Also 5 olappolte, -aide, 9 
-holde, 7 -hoult. [a. l.G. klappholt (Bremen 
Wbuch.), in Du. klaphout (in Killon), Da. klapholt 
(i6th c. in Molbech), Ger. klappholz^ whence Sw. 
klappholts'. explained in Grimm as * smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask staves, in 
contrast to the laiger pipenstiibe, 1,G. p^nstave, 
Du. ptjpslavct Da. pibestavsr, Sw. pipstajvar^ Eng. 
pipestaves\ Kilian explains * tabula; quemese 
minores*, Plantijn ‘bois a tonneliers pour faire 
les dotiiies Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
klappen to Clap (in some oneof its various senses) 
holt wood.] - Clapboard sb. 2, 

1477 Paston Lett. 807 III. 9 ti lliere is a grete chyppe go 
to wrekke. .and there came up. gret plente of bowe stauys 
and waynchcotte and clappalde grete plente. 1481-90 
Hoauard Househ. Bks. (1841)901 For the beryng of vij. c. 
clappolte xxd, 1614 Eng. tVay io^ fVeallh in Ifarl. Misc, 
(Malh.) 1 1 1 937 Ships . . returning with hemn . . clap-hul t, etc. 
x66o Act Tonnage 4* Pound, is Chat. If, Qlaplioult or 
Clapboard. 1781 C King Brtt. Merck. 1 . 302 Clapholt, 
10 V hundred ; Deals, 90a hundred. 

Cla'pmatch. [app. a Du. klapmuts sailor's 
cap : so called from the cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in quot. 1 74.V] A kind of seal : see quots. 

*743 Tkil. Trans. XL.II. 612 \Greenlaml Several Sizes 
of heals, but of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which has a cartilaginous Hood, which covers his Eyes. 
*775 Clayton ibid. LXVI los The clapmatch seal and the 
fur Real are. .distinct animals .. the cinpmaich is best pic- 
tuied ill I.ord Anson’s voyage, under the name ofsea-lyon. 
1837 Goodkidob Coy. S. Seas (jr Shiptvr, (1843) 51 The dog 
seals are namt-d by Southsea-men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called CW-niatches. 

CJlap-net. [f- Clap v. or sb."^] A kind of net 
so consti acted that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by entomologists. 

X708 15 Kersey Clap-net and Looking Glass, a Device to 
caich Larks with. 17^ Firi ding Jos. Andretus 11. x, Hird- 
batting .. performed by holding a l.irge clap-net before a 
ianthorn, and at the same time beating the bushes. 1841 
E. NrwMAN Hist insects 93 The riap-net .. U the grand 
weapon of the entomologist The rods of the clap-net are 
each composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
Browning Red Colt. Nigkt-c. 1406 The lantern and the clap- 
net suit the hedge. 

Clappalde, var. of Clapholt, Obs. 

Clapped, clapt (klaept), pa. pplc. of Clap v. 
Clapped ;kla'pt), ppi a. P'arriery. [f. Clap 
sby 14 + -ED 2 .] Affected with clap. 

*759 Stbenb Tr, Shandy (iBua' I. x. 30 His horse was 
either clapp’d, or spavin'd, or greaz’d. 

Clapper (klee'psi), jA* Forms : 4-6 olaper, 

( 4 oleper, 5 olapur, -yr(e, -ir, -ere, olapparre, 
6 olepper), 5- olapper. [f. Clap + -bb.] 

I. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1 . The contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hopper so as to make the grain move down 
to the millstones ; the Clack or Clap of a mill. 

X340 Ayertb. 58 Tonges . . Iwt bye^ ase he cleper of |>e 
mellc, ^t ne may him na^t hyealde stille. zM Barclay 
ShyP Folys (1874) 1 . 109 Wymen . . can nat spelcc, but ar as 
coy and styll. As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill. 
1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. 337 A clapper of a Mill, 
crepiiaculum. 

2 . The lid of a clap-dish, or a rattle carried for 
the same purpose by beggars or lepers. Obs, exc. 
Hist. (Cf. Clap-dibh.) 

rx3ao Sir Tristr, 3x73 Coppe and claper he bare .As he 
a mcsel ware, c X440 Generydes sflyx [Generides in a beggar’s 
clothe.H] Holdyim his cuppe, his claper in his bande. igM 
More Con/ut, Tindale Wks. 498/a A begging with a di.<ihe 
and a clapper. 1653 H Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxl | z. 
199 They . go up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
like our Spittle men. i850 Jbthson Brittany vi. 77 The 
leper was provided with a nood, a cloak, a sheepskin rug, 
a pair of clappers, .for giving notice of his approach. 

3 . The tongue of a bell, which strikes it on the 
inside and causes it to sound. 

*379 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111 . xoe, J lb. ferri emp. pro le 
claper, et aliU neceasariis . . pro dicta campana lii^da, et 
factura del claper. 1393 Gowsa Co^f, II, 13 Dotnbe. .as. . 
the belle, Whiche hath no clapper for to chime. ^SAgs 
Voc, in Wr.-Walcker 567 Bmtitlus, a belle clapere «#/Ta 
swyngelL 1999 Suakb. Muck Ado 111 ii. 13 He hath a 
heart as soana as a bell, and his tongue is the clappert 


s88e Bovlb Mow Beep, Phyc, Mock, xxviL aos A Bell, with 
a Steel Clapper. 1864 Enoxl Msu, Arne, Nat, 68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues <Mr elappers, but are always 
struck from without by a pieos of wo^ 

t b. Hence applied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain fiowers. Obs. 

[X978 Lvtb Dodoont 11. xx. 171 The floures . . almost 
fasKhioned Ivke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.] Ihid, in. vi, 991 His pestill or clapper.* 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pint. 

4 . fig, A talkative person's tongue* colloq, 

[1983 Stanyhurst eEnHs iv. (Arb.< xoi ^ manye squint 
m'ebaTs . . So manye tongues clapper.] 1^ H. Shirlry 
Mecri. Soldier il L Bullen in O. Pi, I. 103 That Clapper of 
the Divell. the tongue of a Scould. 1698 Vanbrugh Prop, 
Wffe II. i, There, her single clapper has publish*'' 
sense of the whole sex. 1708 BHt. Apollo I. No. a. 3/^ 
Like a Maroye, whose Clapper is Slit. 18U8 Scorr F, M. 
Perth viii, You will . . set him a-ringing his clapper as if he 
were a town-bell on a rqjoicing day. 

6. The name of yarious contrivances for making 
a continuous or repeated clapping noise ; spec, a. 
A rattle used to summon people to church on the 
lost three days of Holy Week (•Clap sb.^ 9 d) ; 
b. Sc, a rattle used by a public crier («Clap 
sb,^ 9 d); c. a contrivance for scaring away birds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails turned by the wind. 

1966 in £. Peacock Eng. Ch, Furu. (x866) 43 One Sa- 
cring bell, two clappers^ one paireofSens^. . weeknowe not 
what is become of theim. 1660 Pepys ZHaty xg May, We 
met with the bellman, who struck upon a clapper, .it is just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the birds away., 
with, in En;jluiid. 1847 Tennyson /'r/NC. 11 909 A clapper 
clapping in a garth, To scare the fowl from fruit. 1869 Li/St 
Marx- M, Haltahan (1870) 541 note. Notice of any sister 
being in her agony is given by a particular clapper only 
used at such times, and during those days in Holy Week 
when the bells are silent. 

te. A door-knocker. Obs. 

s5i7 MinsheuDxc/. Ling. s.v. Clapper ofadoore, because 
it malceth a noise, clap, clap. 1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. 33B A clapper of a door, comix pulsatoria, 

i 7 . The clack-valve of a pump. Obs, 

1760 Falconer Did. Marine 1x789), Clapet de pompe^ 
the clapper of a pump-box. 

II. 8. One who claps or applauds ; a claquer. 

s8b4 W. Irving T. Trav. IL 48 1 he pit was to be packed 

with sturdy clappers. 1849 'Wixujut.x.x. Battle Summer (1859) 
910 These clappers of hand!>. 

III. 9 . Comh,^g.%clapper~rope\ olapper-stone, 
Geol. (see quot.), 

i9M Churchw. Ace, St, Lawrence, Reading in El la- 
combe Beils ofCk. ii. (1879) 95 Toling y* bell by v clapper 
rope. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 80 A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of tnc larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when -haken (clapper-stones). 

t Cla’pper, Obs. Also 5 olapere, 5-6 
olaper, o olapar. [a. F. clapier { AK. probably 
claper) rabbil-hole, Pr. clapier (^cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap) ; in med.L. clafenus, -tern, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole* from 14th c., previously ‘heap of 
stones'; so clapus, clapa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the med.L. is unknown; see Littrd and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation is rejected by Thurneysen.] 

A rabbit-burrow ; also applied to a place con^ 
structed for keeping tame rabbits. 

c\4fiia Rom, Rose 1405 Conies .. That comen out of her 
claperes. 1494 Fabvan vii. 395 The woddes. . wheria. .they 
vsed to hyde theym as a cony doth in his claper. 1573 
Tu.ssbr Husb. (1878) 86 Plash burrow, set dapper, for dog 
is a snapper. i6xz Cotgr., C/a/f>r, a Clapper of Conies; 
a heape of stones &c. where! nto they retire themselues ; or 
(as our clapper) a Court walled about, and full of neasts of 
boords, or stone, for tame Conies. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 645 On the tojM of these burroughs or 
clappers, zyag Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. IVarrtn, [I'hey] 
take care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 
of Coneys. 

trangf. 157a T. Wilson Usury, The poore gentleman Is 
caught in the cony clapper. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, 
Acad, 11. 403 A childe. .when he is borne . . a man when he 
dieth . . are vn willing to come forth -of their dapper and to 
forsake their closet. 

Clapper (klee paj^ V. Jf, ^LJttPBB sb.^] 

1 . Iraw. Bell-ringing. To hound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper. 

187a Ellacombb BelU CA. i. 95 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by .. 'docking' or 'dapperinfl^' them; that is by 
hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the dapper, so 
as to pull it athwart against the side of the bell. 188a 
Standard 97 Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 
being * dappered ’ than from any other cause. 

2. intr. I'o make a noise like a clapper. i 

>884 F. M. Crawford Rom, Singer I. 830 'Ilio clattering 
clappering dick of the castanets. 

Clapperclaw (kite paikl^), v. arth, or dial- 
[app. to Claw with a Clafpeb, though in what 
precise senie, is not clear.],,, 

1 . trans. To claw or scratch with the open hand 
and nails; to beat, thrash, drub. (Jamieson says 
‘ To fight at arm’s length, to strike a blow as a 
spider at a fly*.) 

1990 Nashs Peufuite Apol, 1. D U b, You should see mo 
so clapper-claw him. 1998 Shaks* Merry IV, il iii. 67 
He will Clapper-daw thee tightly (BullyX 1609 ut Qo. 
Shane. Tr. 4 Cr, Epist. F a A new play, neuer sid'd 
with the St^a, nener clapper-clawd with the palmes of 
tha vulger. i 9 ^ B. £. Diet- Cemt- Crew, CUippereiem'd^ 
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httit momiAlyt or paid off In 


itQI Aim, Rtv, IIL 


6aa Repreaentioir the Canodgmona flogging and clapper- 
clawing then, idtf RoaiMSON IVkUfy Gmt,^ 
tUmfOt pawed with the open hand, clawed and Imboiued. 


3 . Jig, To revile, nbiiie, 

1^ l>ai 


,, baNMu Pmmt in Ded. 3 Till ev*ry Ship 

with ita great Ifame, By being Clapperclaw'd became An 
Irony and Jeat of Fane, iflfd C. F. CoanwALua L*tt, 1 2864) 
ega While we expected to be clapper-clawed, there waa 
courage in braving it and apealcing the truth. 

Hence Clapperolawer, one who clapperclawa, a 
reviler ; Olapperolawing vhL sh. 

i8e6 SouTHRY in C Southey Lift HI. 6 By the Liylng 
Jingo 1 would give him a moat righteoua clapper-clawing. 
1809 W, Irving Kmcktrh. U849) 369 Two funoua tom-cata 
on the point of a clapper-clawing. 1873 F, Hall Mod. 
£t^Uih Pref. xiv, A wholesale sponsor, .of superficial con- 
ceits, whose clientry of clapper-clawers, misrepresenting the 
character of my strictures, etc. 1887 Bebant Tkt World 
wont xxxviL 957 The clapperclawings, rubs, and buffets, etc. 

Olapperdudgeon. ank, Alto 6-7 -dogen, 

-dogeon. [app. T Clapper sb. + Dupobon hilt of 
a dagger : the origin of the appellation is unknown. 
Collier snggests ‘ from his knocking the clapdish 
he carried with a dudgeon \] * 

A cant name for a beggar bom ; also used as a 
term of reproach or insult (cf beggar), 

1587 Harman Cavoat 44 These Paliiards be called also 
Clapperdogens. 1599 Goorge m Grtene ii86n 965 It is but 
the part of a clapperdudgeon to strike a man in the street. 
1694 Bp. Mount agu Ga^ Pref. 17 They and their trulls 
may meet at their stawling kenns with such claperdogeons 
as yoursclfe. c 1700 Street Robberies Consideird, Clapper 
dudgeon, a benar born. 1834 Ainsworth Kookiuood 
II. V. 11878) 198 No swigman. swaddler, cla|mr-dudgeon. 
1863 Sala Capt, Dang. II. vii. 925 Rogues, Thieves.. and 
Clapper-dudgeons, .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 
Gla'pperlogg, a. rare. [f. Clapper 
-LE8B.J Without a clapper. 

i86s Bp. G. Smith Ten Weeks im yapan xi. 158 The 
temple-bell was clapperless. 

Clappillg ^klm pig), vbl. sb. [f. Clap v.i + 
-mo i] 

1 . The action of the verb Clap, in various senses; 
striking, noise as of striking, applause, etc. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. IX. 167 Haue hei no children but 
cheste an choppyi^ [v.r. clappyng] hem bitwene. CS440 
Protnp. Parv, 79 Clappynge, iercussio. Ibid.^ Clappynge 
or clynkynge of a belle, iinttllacio. xjfiS (jrafton Ckron. 
11 . 651 Witti many great showtes and clapping of handes. 
1710 Stew's Surv. (ed Strype 1754) 1 . 111. viii. 630/1 Clap- 
ping of dishes and ringing of befls. 1717 Swift Gulliver 
11. viii. 164 A noise . .like the clapping of wings. 1^5 
JowiiTT Plato (ed. 9) V. 56 The whistling and dapping 01 a 
iHAteless crowd. 

Jig. Noisy talk, clamour, chatter. Obs, 
e 1386 Chauckr Clerk's T, 943 Ay ful of clappyng . . A ful 
gret fool is he that on yow leevith. 1369 J. Heywood 
ProtK 4 r (>867) 70 7 'hat aspine leafe [thy toung], 

luche spiteTuIl clappyng haue bred. 1877 G. Long tr. iff. 
Aurelius (Bohn) x9i The praise which comes from the 
many U a clapping of tongues. 

3 . allrib,, us clapping sound, noise, etc. Comb,, 
as olapplng-post, ibe post against which a gate 
closes (cf. Clap s/.I 3, ^ {obs. or dial.), 

179a Nat. Hist, in Ann, Keg. 385 It was. -put. .down for 


a clapping-irast. 1799 J. Robertson Agric, Perth 476 A 
clapping noise similar to that of a corn-mill. i8ai Clar 


Vill. Minstr., Echo mock'd the clapping sound. 1847-78 
Halliwri.l, ClaPping-post, the smaller of a pair of gate- 
posts, against which the gate closes. East. 

Gla'pping, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ino ^.1 That 
claps ; mat makes a noise as of two hard bodies 
struck together, etc. : see Clap v.I 

1583 Stanvhur.st Poems (Arl.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt 
(such as oft, with rownce robel hobble, Toue toe the ground 
clattreth). 1799 [see Clap v, 9]. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini, 

Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 

Clappolte, var. of Clapholt, Obs, 

Claps e, obs. and dial. f. Clasp. 

Clapt, var. of Clapped : see Clap v, 
Claplarap (klscpitrsep). [f. Clap sb."^ 4 + 
Trap 

1 . (with pi.) A trick or device to catch applause ; 
an expression designed to elicit applause. 

* 7 * 7 ' 3 * Bailey II, ^ Clap Trap.. a trap to catch a clap 
by way of applause from the spectators at a play, xytt 
Dibdin Musical Tour Ixiii. x6i Sentiments which, by the 
theatrical people, are known Iw the name of clap trapa 
1799 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 67 There will be no clap-traps, 
nothing about * Britannia rule the Waves ’. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk, Snobs xx, Don't, .vent claptraps about your own virtue. 

2 . (without a or //.) Language designed to catch 
applause ; cheap sho^ sentiment. 

18x0 Byron fuan 11. cxxiv, 1 hate that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize. 1880 Disraxu Endym, Ivii. 
953 He disdained all cant and clap-trap. 

td. A mechanical contrivance for making a 
clapping noise to express applause, etc. Obs. 

1847 Craio, Clnp-trap. .a kind of clapper for making a 
noise in theatres. XI84 Webster Clop-trap, a contrivance 
for dapping in theatera 1866 Cincinnati Gan. in Public 


O/fNNMi'sATeb., A street juggler . . sings some ditty to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in his hand. 

4 . attrib, (in senses 1,3), passing into true adjec- 
tival use; ^elaptrappy, 

dkt%ScriiibUomania 194 note. The Clap-Tnsp system which 
ha has uniformly adopted during.. his theatrical career. 
t84a G. S. Fabem Provinc, Lett. (X644I 11 . 187 They tri- 
umphantly dxuw the dap-tnp conclusion, that, etc. 185s 


Beimukv Bsm, Tma^sm 74 ClaptMp appault to Uw was* 
fueling of the day. ilff Jowbtt PioUo tad. a) 11 . 371 A 
reg^ clap-trap speaker. iM75>M<«lsr7 MayAssATha 
simjact is mora or lass dap-trap. 

Hence CIlRVtmppurff, 4i-» 

tvsbppy •II7 ady». \ all mme-wds, 
s8ae CoLEMiOGE Lett, L xL xi8 Har plabicohur Clap-Trap- 
paries. 1880 Punch 87 Dec. 306A Till * Goodwill ' sound 
verily, Cheerily, not daptrappUy. 1809 Southey in C. 
Southey Life 111 . eos Did 1 not tell you it [a passage in 
Kehama] waa dap-trappisb T Reefer 9 Dec. 636/a Ihe 

language being either claptrappish or vapid. 1873 Spec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr. Cliambertain's dap-trappy proeramme of a 
Free Church, a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land. 
Olapur, -yr(e, obs. ft. Clapper. 


t Clapwype. obs.-^^ A carrot or T parsnip. 
c x^s t^oc. in Wr.-WQlcker 644 Nic daucus, clapwype. 

11 Cla^ua (klak). [F. c/a^ue a smack or clap 
of the hand ; a band of claqueurs ; f. claquer to 
clap.] An organized body of hired applauders in 
a theatre ; hence transf, a body of subservient fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud their leader. 

1884 Realm 6 Apr. 5 The claque was ready with Its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Minister, who sticks to 
his frienda 2870 Brewer Viet, Phrase tir Fable (ed. 3) s. v. 
Claque, M. Sauton, in 2820 . .was the first to organize the 
Pansian claque. 

Claquer (.klse kai), || claqueur (klakbr). [a-F. 
claqueur, f. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applauder. 

2837 Athenemm 98 Jan. 65/1 Whom a whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever ^plauding. 1847 Man in 
Moon Jan. 1 . 7 Against private friends and dacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 Boston (Maas.) ^rnl, 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers' friends, or the claquers of candidates. 

t Clar. Obs. [ad. Gcr clar, kldre, in 8.ame sense, 
f. klar clear, thin, fine.] See quot. 1753. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 1. vii. | x How go^ Clar is to 
be made. .Take these burnt Ashes . . grind them, .very fine 
. . that they may be very clear tof which dear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation [tr. 2580 Las. Krker Miner- 
alerst Von welcher klarer Pr^arirung die Clfir dann den 
namen hat]. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp . , Clar or Clasr, in 
metallurgy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept . . for the covering the insides of coppds [cupels]. 

Clarabella (klfirabe la). Also olarl-. [f. L. 
cldr-us, -a, clear -»■ bcll-us, -a, beautiful.] An organ- 
stop of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

2840 specif. Organ, Town Nall Birmingham in Grove 
Diet, Mus, II. 601/x Clarabella. 1876 Hiles Catech. 
Organ ix. <2878) 60 [The] Clarabella [is] an B feet manual 
stop . .The pipes are of open woodjarge scale, giving a thick 
ana powerful fluty tone. x88x Dickson Organ-Build. 95 
The Clarabella and Hohl Fjute. .sometimes take the place 
of the Stopped Diapason in its uj^r octaves, 
t Claran. Obs. rare-^. [V cf. Irish clar board]. 
A kind of boat. 


2336-7 Stat. Iret, 98 Nen. VitI (Bolton, 1621) 168 Where, 
at ml times iiecessarie, Boates, Scowls, Wherries. Claraiis, 
Cottles and other ves.sels. .have becne used to passe. 
tCla*raner. Obs. Also 5 clarener. [P'orm 
obscure : app. related to clarion.^ A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

c 24x0 Sir Cleges zoo He hard a soone Of dyvers myn- 
strelsee; Of troinpes, pypes, and claraneris, Of hurpis, 
luttis. and getarnys. 2479 in hng. (1870) 418 The hole 
company to bring home the new maire to his place with 
trompetts and dareners. 

Clare. A nun of the onler of St. Clare ; in pi. 
(sometimes C/a; the sisterhood instituted 
by St. Clare at Assisi ^ 1212; also called Mbior- 
esses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit. 
s8x8 in Tood. 

Clare, var. or obs. f. Clabt, and Clear. 
Clarecord, var. of Cj.arichord, Obs. 

Clarefle, -fy(e, obs. ff. Clarify. 

Clareuoe (kloe'rcns). [Named in compliment 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 'William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with scats for four 
Inside ; also attrib. 

2837 Thackeray Ravensiving iii. I'll hire the email 
darence. Ibid. Woulscy. .consented to take a place in the 
clarence carriage. 2852 Mayhrw Land. Labour III. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that carry four, came in, 
they cooked the hackncy-coadimen in no time. 2^ Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 230, 1 have now set up a nice little 
Brougham, or Clarence. 2864 Social Sc. Rev. 403 Four- 
wheeled (Clarence Cabs, seated for four passengeni within 
and one in addition to the driver without, have long remained 
without any material alteration. 

Claranoeiucv -cieu (klsT^nsiM). Also 7 
Olorentius, Olarentieux, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren- 
oeaux. [In Anglo-Fr. Clarenceux, Anglo-Latin 
Clarencius, Clarentius, f. Clarence, L. Clarencia, an 
English dukedom deriving its name from Clare in 
Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edward 
III, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the title dux Clarensis, dux Clarencim. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently made a royal 
herald and king-of-arms.] 

The second King-of-Arms in England, whose 
office is to marshal and arrange the funerals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 
Trent. Formerly also called Surrot, as opposed 
to Norroy the northern King-of-Arms. 



. .ClarencuttX, Walter Aston BlMnL 

Hence 0lRMi9«iuai]ilp. 

1692 Woon Ath. Oxon. 11 . 484 AAer that time he was 
fix'd in his Clarenceauxship, and had got a Knighthood. 

ClarffndOtt (klte't^ndan). Printing. A thick- 
faced condensed type, in capital and small letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besky & Co.*s Speeimen-hk. of Tepee, R. B«to 
& Co. originally introduced the Clarendon Character.. The 
most useful Founts that a Printer can have in hisOfBos are 
the Clarendons 1873 t ) rb Did. Arte III, 642 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique. 2884 List of TpPee, Thraedine 
Great Primer Clarendon. 

Clarener, var. Claranjdr, Clariower, Obs, 

dare-obeoure t see Clair-obrourb. 


Olareous, a., see Clarous. 

Clareeohaw, var. of Clairsobaoh. 
Clareetory, obs. form of Clebebtobt, 
t Claret* jr6.l Obs. [ad. medL. claritum, f. 
OF. clarl, claret, Clary q. v. ]« Clary 
2398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Iviii. (1495) S06 Claret 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spy eery [Lat. Cla- 
return ex vino et melle et si^ciebus mromodicis cotjednm}. 
c 24x5 yoc. in Wr.-WUlcker 65B Hoc claretum, a clarett. 
c 2440 Promp. Parv, 79 Claret, wyne [clarey A', clariy P,], 
claretum. 13M Morwvng Evonym, 398 Ginger (j oram^ 
Cinnamon half an unce, Cloves a dram, whyt wyne iij 
mea-iures, that U xij pound, an nnce of hony, whyte sugar 
half a pound ; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klee*r£t), sb.^ {a.) Forms: 5- olaret, 5 
olarett, olarrytto, olarete, (olarat, olarota), 6 
olaretta, -ed. Sc. olarat, 6-7 olarrat(t. [a. OF. 
claret, in vin claret (mod.V. clairet), from claret, 
clairet, dim. of clair ‘ clear, light, bright ’ ; cf. It. 
chiaretto dim. of chiaro, L. cl&rus * clear *. The OF. 
clari Clary, and this claret have fallen together in 
mod.F. under the form clairet (see Littr^)j 
1 . A name originally given (like F. vin ciairef) to 
wines of yellowish or light red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from *red wine* and * white 
wine*; the contrast with the former ceased about 
1600, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, dial. (cf. also 3). Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, generally mixed 
with Benicarlo or some full-bodied trench wine. 


t a. as adj,, qualifyii^ wine. Thus used, it was 
apparently at first signincant of colour, as in F. 

ICf. c 2396 Maniire deLangage ( 18731 Viii claret, vcrmeille, 
et blanc. J c 2440 Promp. Parv.j^ Claret or clerel as wyne, 
semiclarus. c 2300 Blowbcl's Test, in Halliw. Nupe P. 10 
Rede wyn, the claret, and the white. 1313 Boke Keruynge 
in Babees Bk, 967 Reed wyne, whyte wyne, dared wyne. 
2333 ISlvot Cast, Helthe (2541) 39 a, Frenche claret wines, 
xsia Bulleyn D^. agst. Sickness if. xi, Tlie seconde wine 
is pure claret, of a cleare lacent or Yelow choler. 2368 
WiTiiALsD/W.,C 4 >rYr Wine, vinum sanguineum subrubrum, 
vel nibdlum. Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 249 
Small wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc. ipgj 
Shaks. 9 Nen. P/, iv. vi. 4 That. .The Conduit run nothing 
but Clarret Wine. i6ix Cotcr., Pin claret, claret wine. 
2714 Gay WlMi d'ye cadi it 1. i. 9 My dry Lip is dy'd with 
Claret Wine. 

b. absolutely, (The eaiUer quots. are uncertain.) 

IT <2 2400 Morte Arth. 900 pane clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene. With condethes fulle curious alle of dene sil- 
vyre. cxegB^idby Myst. (1882 1 iii. A77 Of wynys I haue arete 
plente, Both whyte wynne and reJ ];at [ys] so deyr . Clary 
Wynne and claret, and other moo.] c 2333 Dewes In trod. 
Pr. in Palsgr. (185a) 909 The whyte wyn, the claret (/« 
clarets, the wyne red. rx373 Art 0/ Planting Vessels 
of white wine.. or Claret and such like. x6x6 Surpl. & 
Markh. Countr. Famte 6j8 Amongst these our French 
wines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish wines, which are the 
most wholesome of all . . The rest are all red, more or lease. 
1660 I.ak:kb Lett. Toleration i 51 Others have their Clubs 
for Clarret. x'jojLond. Gas. N o. 4333/B To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French . . Claret .. being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Margouze, and l.a lour. 2778 Johnson in Bosxvell 
99 Apr.. A man may chouse between abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance, a 2805 Forby Voc, 
E. AngUa. Claret, any sort of foreign red wine. 1836 C. 
Redding Hist. Mod. Wines iii. (ed. p) 53 There is no pure 
wine in France like that which is desinated claret in Eng- 
land. This wine is a mixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France. Clairet wines, .signify 
those which are . . rose-coloured. i86x Sir J. Bowring 
Autobiog. Recollect. (2877) 373 The four clarets of the first 
quality. 

2 . Pugilistic slang. Blood. 

2^ Dbkkbr 1st Ft. Honest Wh. 1. vii, Wks. 1873 II. 45 
This should be a Coronation day; for my head runs Claret 
lustily. 2639 Benlowkb Theopk. 111. IxviiL War hath our 
luke-warm Claret broacht with Spears. x8ax Byron Lett. 
22 Dec., Besides losing some claret on the spot, [he] bruised 
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hioutlf a /food deal iSff Thackkrav K«i». /^air Ivi J73 
Hit fine thirt friil dabbled with the claret drawn from hit 
own little ncMc. 

8 . The colour of * claret ' ; in modem acceptation, 
a reddish- violet. 

Hrmiiick hfesper.^ Oh Julia's RtcffVfry^ Health on 
Julia't cheek hath •died Clarrct, and errame commineled. 
1M4 Chr. lV(trld tf Jan. 52/1 Very rich IJrocaded Plutn to* 
match in . Claret. 

b. alfrik or as aJj. Claret-coloured. Cf. 1 a. 

1547 Rkco«i>u JufiU. Claret and redd Urine. 1580 

HoirvBANu Trtas, Fr. Tong. Roupeastre^ reddith or 
claret culuur. i6m Ranoolph Ariattf^ftut Wks. (1668) ago 
III . . h.ive Home Claret Whore burn him for an Hcrettck 
(cf. Sf-nrUt iiiifyl 1736 Mortimkr in /%fl, 7'ram. XXXIX. 

The Hrimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes, 
i88a Cartitn 35 Mar. 196/1 The deep claret hue of the 
Akcbia. 

4. Angling. Species of artiheial salmon- fly, so 
nnmctl from its general colour when made up. 

1867 F. Franks Augiiag x. (1880) 346 The Claret .. is 
gnod for sea-trout. 

5. attrih. and ComF, as claret-jug^ -vessel \ 
-coloured ndj. ; tolaret-oimner, a connoisseur of 
claret ; olaret-oup, a mixture of iced claret with 
lemonade and various flavouring; ingredients. 

1777 Scott C’flW Blindness in Phil. Trans. LXVIIT. 
613 A fine rich *claret -coloured dress. 1500 -ao Dunhar 
Retnonsir. King 4a MonsourU of France, gud *'clarat-cun- 
iiaris 1876 Mim t)RAOnoN//tfr/«i^ri/<i/''i7r/’M«r8i' Him|ie>He 
. .compounds ’’'clarct-cupat the evening meal. 186a IJickkns 
Lett a Jan. 11860) II. 171 The packet will f:ontain a *clarct- 
jug. 1 hope it ia a pretty thing in itself for your table. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.) Ola ret v., to drink 
claret (cf. to wine) ; 01 aratae*r, a drinker of 
claret: 01 a*r«tl#M <r., without claret; Ola-raty 
a.t having the appearance of clnret. 

1814 Byron Lett. Jlfoare a Apr., We clareted and cham- 
ragned till two. a s6^ I.o. Orkkry Altemira 11, The 
Humble Claretteers lesint in vain. Whilst he toasts, every 
Night, in politick Champaign. 1707 Hp.arnr Collect. 5 Nov. 
(Oxf. Hist Soc. } II. 68 lleing a stout Clurettcer [he] kill'd 
. . an Apothecary . . by hard drinking. i8a^ Byron Juan 
XIV. Iviii, Leaving all-claretless the unnioisten'd throttle. 
1709 Rambl, FndJle-Cu/s 15 Your poi*r Son with that 
Clarety Nose. 

t Cla*ret, sd.^ Ohs. Some njiparatus for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask. 

ri44o Pr^mp. Pant. 70 Claret of a tiinne [1499 claret], 
ductiUum. 1466 Poston's Fun. in Poston Lett. 549 11 . 368 
For cbiretts and fawcetts, \\d. 

Clarete e, obs. IT. Clauity. 

Clarey(e, var. of Claiiy Obe, 

Olargie, -y, obs. ff. CbKRaY. 

Claiibel-flute. * An organ stop of similar con- 
struction to the clarabclla, but generally of 4 ft. 
pitch * (Stainer and Barrett). 

Claribella, var. of Claiiabklla. 
t Cla*ricll0rd. Obs. P'orms: 6 clary-, oleri- 
oord(e, olore-, 6-9 olorioord, 9 Jlist. olari- 
ohord. f A perverted form of Clavichord. Littr^ 
has claricorde also as Pr., but without citation ; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. oiclavessin. Whether 
the corruption was phonetic or graphic (r for v) 
does not appear : the erroneous form was probably 
associated with L. clarus, dear.] 

-t^CLAVIOHOBI), q.v. 

igei [see Cu^ricymdal]. 1903 in I.rlamd Collect. (1770) 
App. iiu 984 The kyng began before hyr to play of the 
clarychordes . . aiul upon the said clarychorde Sir Edward 
Stanley played a balUide and sang therewith. 1909 Hawks 
Post. Pleas. XVI. xii, Kcbeckes, clarycordes, ecne in theyr 
degre. 1914 Test. Ebor. I Surtees) V. 49 My best clarycordis. 
IM7 Salksburv Wehk Dict.y Organ donnen, a payre of 
clericordes. 159? Fluuio, ATonocoimOf an instrument hauing 
manie strings of one sound, whirh with little peeces 
cloth make distinct sounds, called claricords. 1791 (Chambers 
CvcLtClaHcord, or Manicord.a musical instrument in form 
of a Rpinett. It has 49 or 50 keys and 70 strings, which 
bear on five bridges. [1813 tr. Sismondi's Lit. Eur. (1846) 
1. V. ss8 The Jongleur . . able to handle the claricord and 
guitar. A.X Htpkins in Grove Diet. Mus, 1 . 366/9 

T)uring the Tudor period, frequent mention is found . . of 
the clavichord, clorichord, and monochord ; all three names 
seeming to be shared by one instrument, and that most 
probably the true clavichord.] 
b. attrib. 

1977 Harrison England in. xl, [Iron] of such tough- 
nesse, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

H Corrupted forms of this were Olarloall (oUzl- 
eall), Olarloooa, COftrloorn ; also Clab]OOl(d. 

199^16x1 Florio, Grauicemhalo^ a muucall instrument, 
like our claricoes, 1999 T. M[oufet] Stlkwormss^ 73 A 
musiclte strange of new found Claricalls. 1611 Cotor., 
Cloveseins, claricords or daricols. s6b8 Bacon Sylua f 158 
A Soft Body dampeth the Sound, much more than a Hard 
. . And therefore in Clericalls. the Keyes ore lined. 169s 
CoLKS, Clarkom^ Cler-^ an instrument somewhat like a 
Cynihal. So 1784 in Cockkr. 
f Clarioynibal. Obs* Forms; 6 oburioim- 
bal(le, -oymbal(le, -simbal, -aymbal, olary- 
oymbol, -aymball. [A perverted form of Clavi- 
CYMBAL : cf. clarichora ] — ClavicthbaL. 

X90S in A Htio. Report. 11 . 3x0 (Rimbault Piausji (i860) 43) 
Twelve ladies nad clarioordis, clarjcymballs, and such other. 
XM Hawks Past. Pleas, xvl xi. There sat dame Mosyk^ 
witn all her mynstrasy . . Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
claricimbales glorious. X93S Primer Pa cl. Praise 

hun with soft cUurycymbalsr 1599 £i>km Decodoe W* ind. 


sjo Miisicall instramentes as claiisimhala latet, gytema 
iM^unjNT Gtoseogr.^ CloricymbeU, see ClavecymhaL 
T Olarifk'otiQn, Obs. rare, m next. 

X977 tr. BuUingoFs Decades Kx^'s The thinges that 
are tempondl. .are abolished in hts clarilaction. 
Clarifloati<m (klmfrifik^' /on). [a. F. elarifi^ 
cation, ad. L. cldriJicdtUu-em, n. of octioo f. chkri- 
fiedre: %et Clavlivy.] 

1 . The action or process of clarifying, e^. liquids. 
s6ia Woodall. .Yurg. Mate Wka(i653) Clarification 
it the expurgation of sordid groase matter from liquid 
medicaments. tj»o Shklvuckx A rtiilery 11. 95 Drossy Salt 
..impregnated witn the Saltpeur before its Clarification. 
1889 Act 4^ ijr 49 Piet. c. 50. I 8(1) A brewer of beer, .shall 
not. .add any. .thing thereto (except finings for the purpose 
of clarification). 

1 2 . Glorifying ; transflgnration. Obs. 

1693 T. Adams Rxp. a Peter L 1 The three witnesses of 
Chri.st’s clarification . . Peter, and James, and John. 1683 
E. Hooker Pre/. Epist. Ponle^de Mystic Dw. 77 An 
Elevation and clarification of his veri mortal Bodie. 

Olarifled (klscTifaid), ppl. a. [f. Clarify v. 
+ -ed1 .] Made clear; cleared; freed from im- 
purity, defecated, refined, etc. ; f glorified, trans- 
figured ; see the vb. 

C1490 iKth C. Coohery Bi^. 19 A potte with Sugp^e and 
clarihyd nony. X90Q Hawiss Examp. Pirtue v. 50 Her 
chaumbre was glased with byrall clarcfyed. xgfia Bullkyn 
Bk. Simples xoa, Put in frenhe clarified Butter. 1977 
B tilling ePs Decades (1599) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
fuode or nourishment. x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, The 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. x66a South 
Serm. Gen. i. 97 (lyis) IV. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. x66a T. Sparrow tr. Bekmen's Rem. Whs., 
A Pol, Per/eettoH 149 with clarified, Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. i8a6 J. F. Brownr in Hone Kvery-day Bk. II. 
iai6 Written . .with a common clarified pen. a 184K Bar- 

‘ ‘ * cTe " ' 


iiAM Ingot. Leg.. Wedding-day. Char, poi 


„ _ It ted with clarified 

butter and .spices. x^6 Harr Mission Com/. <18501 98^ The 
intuitions of the clarified Reason. x886 Fairbairn O/y of 
God IV. ii. 340 A love clarified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch. 

Clarifier (klse-rifaidi). [f. next + -BU T.] 

1 . One who or that which clarifies ; spec, a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, etc. 

1933 Ei.vot Cast. Iletthe (*541) i b, Fyre . . i-s the clarifier 
of oth cr elcmentes, if they be vycyate. 1706 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4907/4 'I'his grc.-it Clarifier dissolves Suffusions. 1874 
Knigiit Diet. Mech. 1 . 560/a I'he usual clarifiers are albu- 
men, gelatine, acids, salts, blood, lime, plastcr-of-paris, 
alum, Tieat, or alcohol. 

2 . techn. A vessel in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; spec, a large metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

x8aa Hurrowfs Cycl. X. 266/3 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons c.ich. 1850 Nat. Eucycl. XI. ^04/1 
'the cane-juice . . U conducted by channets from the miU to 
large flat-bottomed cuppers or open pans called clarifiers. 

Glarij^ (klaeriM), v. Also : 4-5 olare-, 
5 olery-, 5-6 clary-, fa. OF. clarifier (i2lh c.), 
elarefier, clerefier (the last two partially po})ular- 
ized), ad. late X^clarifuare to make clear, f. cldrus 
clear -1- -fiedre : see -FY.] To make clear, lo clear. 

+ 1 , irans. To free from darkness or gloom ; to 
light 1^, illumine ; lo brighten. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixx. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pouder ^erof confecte in hony clnrefyeh and hy^teh face 
1^. 1495 claryfyeth and maketh the face fayr]. rza^o 
Lydc. Bochas (1554^ As Pliebus . . the day doth clarefib 
19B3 Stanyhurrt Aeneis iv. (Arb.) 94 Phuebus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. 199^ Greene Alphonsus 
(1861)934 Thou second sun. .Dost clarify each comer of the 
earth. 1696 Whiston Ike. Earth iv. (1799) 339 The Light 
had been.. Clarify ins this dark and tbioc Atmosphere for 
more than five compTeat Years. 

b. fig To make clear (an obscure subject). 

x8aR Monthly Rex/. C. 590 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and the learning of M. Criampollion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. i8ax Myers Cath. Th. tiu 
1 13. 50 It cannot but greatly simplify add clarify the sub- 
ject. 1869 Mill HasmUotis Philos. 599 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which bis subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him. .to clarify and reduce to principles. 

1 2 . fig. To make illustrious or glorious; to exalt, 
glorify. [Chiefly repr. cldrificdre of the VulMte.J 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xix. z Day of anjniyt in the 
whilke bou sayd fadere clarifie pi sun. 138a Wycliv John 
xii. 97-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name . . I haue clarified, and eft 
1 schal clarifie. — x Esdras viii. 3^ Blessid be the Lord 
God of cure fadris, that 3af this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifien his hous, that is in Jerusalem. X489 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 97/a Whan Thesti cryst wa.s bapty^ 
and also whan he was clarefyed. 1649 Jbe. Taylor GU 
Exemp. 1. viii. xx3 It was necessary hts p«mion should te. . 
90 clarified by great concurrencies, .as might gain credit to 
the testimony he was to give. 

3 . To make pure and clear, or clean {physically^ 
also morally) \ to free from all imparities; to 
clear. 

c X4J0 Ilymne Virg. {t%6i) 40 It clarified H loule. 148) 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 449/3 Lord I praye the that the . . pre- 
cious blood that I haue taken . . wyl in suche manera 
clarefye that none ordure or fylthe. .may remayno or abydi 
wytliin me. x^x Elvot Gov. 1. i. (x883> ^ ^ The fire, whiche 
is most pure oTelementes . . doth clanfie the other inferiour 
elementes. xifig Nabhe AneU. Absurditie 13 The water is 
cleans, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body. 
1690 PerznoMsve to Cossgpliemce 37 If the po n e s s i on of the 
Crowne . , expunge the groesest sMts yet found in any that 
wore it : may it not as well clanfie a republlck from any 
Imputation T ifiljs Pkttus Fleta Min. i.(z686) xda It [nitre] 
is first to be clarified and purified from its salt. 1791 
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WoixoTT (P. Pindar) Ep. Pope Wks. iSza III. sofi Heavuli 
wanu not fire to clarify the dead. 

b. spec. To make clear and pnie (a liquid or 
liquefied substance) ; to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impurities or extraneous matters held in 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. AXwofig. 

c 1439 15M C. Cookery Bks. 35 Take fayre Honey, and 
clarin yt on |>e fyre tylJe it wtxe nord. s6oi Holland Pliny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by 
selling clarified from the grounda 164a Fuller Hoh 4 
Prof. St. II. xviii. xi6 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their bloode. 1664 Powbs 
Exp. Philos. I. 74 Tincture of Brasil wood.. in luke-warm 
vrater, filter it, and clarifie it. 171a tr. Pomets Mist. Drugs 
1 . 141 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 1769 Mre. Rapfald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 49 
To clarify butter. 1843 J. A Smith Product. Farming 
(ed. 9) 35 A substitute lor the white of eggs in clarifying 
the juice of the sugar-cane. 

o. To clear (the air or atmosphere) ; to fiiee 
from mists and vapours. Also fig. and tranrf. 

x6ao Vennrr Via Recta Introd. 5 The sunne . . doth ex- 
cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them. 1876 Gsa 
Eliot Dan. Der.ym. Iviii. 539 The occasional rare sound of 
hoofs and wheels seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
1879 M' Garth Y Own Times I. 16 I'he country was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman to 
the throne would somewhat clarify and purify the atmos^ere 
of the Court. X884 Chr. World 10 Apr. 268/5 Mr. Glad- 
stone's s;>eech . . and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified the political atmospj^re. 

d. fig. To clear (the mind, etc.) tiom ignorance, 
misconception, or error ; to rectify. 

184, F ULLER Holy 4 Prof. Si. 100 (T.) Many boys are 
muddy-headed, till they l>e clarified with age. X099 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 108 Hope that God. .wiir at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments 1776 Johnson 
in Boswell Apr. 96 He never clarified nis notions, by filtrat- 
ing them through other minds. 189X Robkktson Serm. 
Ser. II. viii. (1864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
1869 Lecky Kurop. Mor. 1 . ii. 349 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular creed. 

4 . To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vifion) ; to clear (the voice, etc.). 

c 1999 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies aj Claryfyc here your syghtc. 
X967 Maplet Gr. Forest la To clarine y voice, and to 
heipe them that be hoarse. 1389 Lloyd Treas. Health 
Cviij, Oyle of Cartamus..of sisaini, do clanfie the voice. 
1631 (Quarles Div. Poems. Samson (1717) 975 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that 1 may know 'I'hings that are good, a 1893 
Rohewi-bon Led. (1858) ao8 A man's eyes, .clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible. 

1 6 . To set forth clearly, declare. Ohs. 
c 1490 Citron. Vilod. 6x7 To clary fy )>e powere of Goddus 
myjl. CX460 Tcwneley Myst 67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. Ibid. 300 From heveii tiUe erthe thou me sent Thi 
name to preche and claryfy. 

6 . intr. (for refi.) To be made or become clear ; 
to clear, in various senses. 

1999 A M. tr. GabeUumeFs Bk. Physicke 158/1 Let this 
stande a whole nu^ht because it might settle, and clarify. 
1699 Bacon Ess.. Friendship (Arb.) 175 His Wits and Vnder- 
staiiding doc clarifie and breake vp, in. .discoursiim with 
Auother. X793 Hanway Trav.Ki’pn) 1 . iv. Ivii. 965 ^rinn 
of hot water . . very thick . . but it soon clarifies. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 626 The hent is then with- 
drawn, and the liquid left to clarify. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (18B6) 149 Emerson . . has clarified steadily towards 
perfection of style. ' 

Clarift|Ug (kleeTifaiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. prcc. 4 
-IHO 1.] The action of prec. vb. ; clarification. 

c 1460 T. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. (x868) 009 
Hony afiur claryfiynge. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 
Prol. 3 I’he clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end. X7S9 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar may also be dispensed with, xflki 
Caefbntbr Man. Pays. (ed. a) 507 [The] caseine. .may be 
aeparated by keepiu the butter melted at a temperature of 
180*^, when the caseine will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
butter pure and much less liable to change ; an operation 
which 18 commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 
ClurifiriBff (kl«Tifoi,lq), ppl. a. [f. ai prec. 
-INO 2 . J That clarifies or makes clear, 
ifiae J. Tayloe (Water P.) Clean Linen Ded. Wks. 11. 
X64 The Most Mondifyine, Clarifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleanser . . cf polluted Linnea, x668 Howe Bless, 
Righteous (1895) 169 The clarifylnil aiffbs of God. 
tOlA'Vintef Obs. rah. [f. L. eldrigdrs^ 
cldrus clear ; lit. * to set forth clearly, declare 
ceremoniously’: cf. fumigate^ navigats, and see 
-atb 3,1 (SMonot.) 

s6oi Holland PUny 1 . xxil 1 L 115 They . . sent their 
heraulds to the enemies of the people m Rome for to clarU 
gat, that it to aay, to aummomi tlm with a lowd voice for 
to make restitution of that which they detained of theirs. 

1 01 axiga*tioil. Obs. ran. [ad. L. cldf^idts- 
tm, f. cldngirt,'] The solemn demand for redress, 
prior to declaration of war, by the ancient Roman 
herald. 

i(438-tt tr. Higden (z 86 «) I. ms To expresit with a clers 
voice the causes of batelle, dRd euche an expression was 
callede a clarigmeton. 1696 Blovnt Ctessegr., ClarigaHon, 
a clearing, a proclaiming or denouncing war. x^Whewbu. 
tr. Crotiml Belli esc P. 111 . 63 Thu demand wns called 
etarigaHon. 

tClaTigold. Obs. ran. Also 6 olarlgol. 
[Perverted form of ClabicSOBD; cf. claricalls 
claricoes, there mentioned.] 

1 . A stringed musioU iostmment, a Clabiobobil 
MideiBtmtmt Ho.V I gave and bequeathe 
unto MaiigeryWeekBe..myCkury9eldis, sggs Dt^ Pasisius 
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In Thom* /W Ktm. (1858) IIL Oitnn., etarigoidli 

violft> .and all auiuMnr of oihar loatrumeuti. 

«• A coDStablft : * perhaps iKcaase thetr whips 
were ** stringed instmments *** (W. D. Maeray.ed. 
Pam.). 

sS 97 tst Pt. MftitrH Pamats. iv, L 1969 , 1 betpoko you a 
pasport. least the clarigob att some towns ende catche 
you. Ibid, v. ii, 1544 l«et us loiter noe lot^er, kasio tlte 
clangoles catche us. 

tUlftTine. Obs. [The corresp. F. clarim is 
given only in sense of a bell for the necks of cows, 
sheep, etc. But OF. bad clarain^ clarin, in sense 
of both clair^Ht and clarim \ cf. It. chidrina 
clarion.l By-form of Claeiok. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 80 Clarine^ trumpett [sMO claryon 
trurape], iituMSt sistrum. i6ao Shrlton ^wj>,TV. xx. 163 
Within the Clarinea, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded. 

Clarinet (klae rinet, -ne t), [a. F. elarimtU^ 
dim of clarim.] 

1 . A wooden single-reed instrument with a com- 
pass of about three octaves and a half, having a 
cylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and played 
by means of boles and keys. Pass •CVarimf : a 
similar instrument sounding an octave lower. 

1796 MoHbK Anuir, Gfog. II. 509 French horns and clari- 
nets. 1849 Mrs. Somrsvillk Crntnex. Phyt, Sc. xvii 159 
I'hrough toe aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongue, 
a.s in the^ clanneL xBBi Broauiiousr Mm. AeattsL 931 
The Clarinet is., said to have been invented in 1690 at 
Nuremberg. 

2 . An organ-stop of a quality of tone like that 
of this instrument ; « Cbemona. 


1876 Hi(.kr Cateck. Org^an x. (t876; 79 Clarinet.. an B feet 
Manual lorgaii] stop, striking rcea. 

Clax mettisx ( kloerinetist). [a. F. clarimtiiste.] 
A player on the clarinet. 

1864 Daily ^ ‘itl. xa Aue., The adagio from the clarinet 
concerto . .written for Stadler, a celebrated Viennese clarinet- 
tist ^lOyx Graemk Betthot'cn vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mibtatce a repetition of eight bars. 

II Clcirlno (kl&rrii^) [It. claiino!] A Clabion ; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion i klre-nan), sb. Forms : 4 olaryoun(e, 
.ouzm(e, olarioune, 4 -5 -oun, 5 -onne, olary* 
owne, 5-6 oloryon, 4- clarion, [a. OF. claron, 
cleroKt clairon ; in med L. chiridn-em ^ claron-em^ 


f. cldrus clear. Italian has in same sense c/anno, 
chiarina : cf. Clarine.] 

1. A shrill-sounding trumpet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war. (Now 
chiefly poctic.il, or in historical narrative.) 


1315 t^iee 5 a.] ^1384 Chaucrr //. Famexw. 150 Blody 
soun In trunipe, beme and darioun. c 1386 — Knts T. 16^3 
Pype.H, trompes, hakerers, Clariounes That in the bataille 
blowen blody aounes. 1388 Wyci.if Jtr. iv. si. X473 
Caxton Jac&H 89 Trompelten, claryona, taboura and other 
instruuienu. 1^ Hawks Past. PUm. xxxvi xxiil, Many 
a clarion Began to blowe. 1656 Blount Ch^sog^r,^ Clarion^ 
a kind of small straij^ht mouthed, and shrill sounding 
'J'rumpct 1667 Mu TON P. L. 1. sja 'The warlike sound Of 
Trumpets loud and Clanona a x^j Shknrtonc Whs. (1764) 
1 . 99 Fame, her clarion^ pendent at her side. S87X Pal- 
GKAVB Lyr. Poems 138 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 
fig. 1867 Emkkson May-Day, ^c. Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 477 
Byron's clarion of disdain. 

2 . Her. A bearing shaped somewhat like a 
clarion. 


1797 Bradlfy Fam. Diet. s.v. Clarion, Gulllim takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of oM-fashioii Trumpet ; but 
others think they rather rcpre'!ent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some suy, the Rest for a l^nce. 1766 PoaNV Heraldry 
(1787) 187 Ruby, three Clarions Topaz. 

3 . poet. The sound of a trumpet ; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. 

xflSv Milton P. L. vii. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounds The silent hours. 1798 Pope Dune, li, au 6 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. X750 Gray F.Ugy v,The cock's 
shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. X776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad 76 The trump and fyfe's shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the light resound. 18^ I.onuk. 
Poems, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion dIow; the 
day is near. 1878 F.. I rnkins lleoferholme 7 That to wliich 
for long humane and Christian people had snut their ears., 
sounded forth with an irrepressible clarion. 

4 . A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to th.at of the elation. 


^1670 Organ Specif, in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 593/1 Gicat 
Organ. 12 stops. . . is. Clarion. X7a»-4 /bid. II. 59^/2 Choir 
Organ . . Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication. 
18^ Hilbs Caiech. Organ x. (1878) ys Clarion, C'larin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of 4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal fof the organ]. 

5 . atirib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion, 
cssas £. E. Atm. P. B. isio Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulled was henne. .Clcr claryoun cr.<ik cryed on-tofte. x8xx 
Scott D, Roderick Ixii, Fame, with clarion blast and wings 
unfurled, .awakes an uijured World. x83i Marc. Fui.lhr 
IVom. xgtk C. (1869) 358 Like the churion-calt On battle- 
field. 

b. Sounding like the clarion, loud and clear. 
*« 4 . Loncp. Excelsior iv, Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Exoelaiorl s8^ Geeeiws Giennery 371 1 'he Whitworth 
rifle . . was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish 
from the Times. X879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 97 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the clarion couplets of Pope. 

Cluion (ktse rian), v. rare. [f. Clarion sb.] 
L inir. To Mow the clarion ; to give forth a 
clarion sound. Hence Gla'rionixig M. sb. 
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; »i 3|I4 CNAOcaa H. Feetmm. %$» la and bloda^M- 
mg lx^r. -yagM] la used ^adly clarioniag {p,r. -yugaal 
rN6 Burton Arab, His, (a&. od.) 1 . 19 llioa claBvnak Hiy 
and olarionsat thy loudest. 

2 . tram. To herald with clarion’s sound. 


1840 K. Horns Gregory VH, l IL (ed. s) 13 Brs onn feativo 
day Our advent clarion. 

t CnjkTrioner. Ohs, Also 5 olannom, 6 
olarionar. [f. Clabion /A 4 -bbL] One who 
blows a clarion ; a trumpeter. 

1430 Lvna Ckrm. Troy t. v. The noiss . . Of trumpetem 
and eke of clarioneres. 1 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Claryowre 
or clarenere 1x499 clarionere]. liticen. 1593 Ssslton CarL 
Laurel 933 Let see where is your clarbnar. 

ClftriOMt (klse ri&net), -e'L [d im. of Clarion, 
cf. Clarinet ; see -NT.] 

1 . * Clarinet i. 


> 7^4 CownER Task 11. 960 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. x8ao Kxatr Eve St. A^es xxix. The 
kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet. 184a Mss. Caklvlb 
Lett, I. 164 There arose, .a shrill clear sound . . the strange 
instrument was 'a clarionet* 

b. Jig. A sound like that of the instrument. 

sQ3X T. Pracock Crotchet Cattle xvilL (1887) 191 A melli- 
fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting- 
boy., to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor, iG^ 
Emerson May- Day. etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 406 Was it a 
squirrel’s pelti.ih bark, Or clarionet of joy t 
O. A plijrer on the clarioncL 

xbnh OuiDA Moths IL zax, I was fourth clarionet at the 
Oi^ra Comique. 

2 . -Clarinet 2. 


x88o Ghovb Dirl. Mus. s. v. Krummhom, Cromome, 
Cremona, Clarionet . . various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Olaxiono tlat, -ottiBt [see -ibt], a player 
on the clarionet. 

xBdS tr. SpohPs Auiobiog. 68 The third Count assisted 
as Clarionetist in the orchestra. 

t Cla'rioniot. Obs. rare. -Clahionbb. 
*557 Paynrl Barclay/ s Jugurth 106 Marius commaunded 
sooenly al hys trumpets, ciarionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirie as they could. 

Clarioun'^e, obs. iorms of Clarion. 
Clariahoe, var. of Claibsckaoh. 
Clariaimbal, -aymbal, var. ff. Clarictmbal. 
t Clari-flonailt, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. ddr-us clear 
sonant -CPI sounding.] — next. 

X656 Blount Glossog^., Clarissonant [s6Bx -sonent]. tfipa 
in CoLBS 

ClarisonOlUl a. rare. [ad. L. 

cldruonus dear-sounding, f. cldrus clear 4 
sounding.] Clear-souiiding, sluill. 
xyix-xfloo in Bailry. 1773 iu Ash ; and iu mod. Diets, 

II Clari'BBimo. Ohs. [it. supeilative of claro 
clear, illustrious :—L. cldrhsimus ‘most illus- 
trious’ a title of honour.] A Venetian grandee; 
a inngnifico, a magnate. 

1605 B. JoNSON Volpone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump you, like a Hog-lousc, with 
the touch, i6xx Coryat C ruddies 946 About them sit the 
ClnrUNimoes of Venice. X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IPks., 
None but sparkes, rich heircs, clarissimoes and insgnificoes, 
would goe to the cost of it. 

Claxita (klc*T:»it). Min. [Named 1874 from 
Claia Mine, Baden, where found: see -itk.] A 
BU I ph- arsenide of copper, closely akin to Knargitc. 

1875 in Dana. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. yd Suf>p. ] 510 
Claritc . . is monochnic tenargite is rhombic) . . colour dark 
Icad-;;rey. Stn-nk pure black. 

t Cla'rit'ade. Obs. [ad. T.. cl&rttudo clearness, 
f. cldr-us clear : sec -tujik.] (Teanies.s, brightness. 

1560 Rollano Cri. Venus 11. 699 On the flr»t rcill was 
kertut Claritude. 1599 A- Gahclhouet'^ Bk. Phy- 

sicke 58/a Annoyncte therwith the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude as long as you live, a 1670 Hackrt 
Cent. Serm. (16751 430 It was not . . so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the ]..amh of God hereafter. 

b. comr. (with //.) A thing of brightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche v\\. Ivii. (T. 1, ^lose clarhudes 
which gild the skies. Ibid. vii. clxyi. (R.', Mirrors of 
purer claritudeH than move About the silver hcav’ns. 

Clarity (klairiti;. Forms: 4-5 olorte, ola- 
rete, olarite, 5 claretee, 6 7 olarltie, 6-olarity. 
[Originally ME. dartl, a. OF. clartl:~\^. ddri- 
tdt-em clearness, f. ddr-’Us clear. This early form 
has been changed in two directions : first by as- 
similation to dere, deer. Clear, it became clerti, 
deerie, Clrbete (cf. surely), which became obs. 
in i6th c. ; secondly under iofluence of the Lat. 
original, it became dariti, claritie, clarity (cf. 
purity, security, etc,); this became almost obs. 
by 1700, but has been revived by many modem 
writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 

1 1 . Brightness, lustre, brilliancy, splendour. Obs. 
(An exceedingly common sense in 17th c.) 

cz4oe Maunokv. xxii. 939 A charboncle . . that in the 
nyiiht 3eveth . .^ret cUrtc and .Hchynynge. X47S Caxton 
yasoH 85 As light as it had hen days oy the clarte and 
resplendour of torches. 1609 Bible iDouay) Isa. xxx. comm.. 
This daritie of sunne and moone. xfiay Frltham Resolves 
II. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 9X3 1 'he light and clarity of the en- 
livening Sun. xfiox-fl Norris Pract. Disc. 177 The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of oar Resurrection Body, 
tb. with//. Obs. 

Bbmlowrs Theeph. v. Ivu, Sols radiant fulgence in 
meridian skies Seem'd shade unto those Clarities. 


sfim jff TAwtAt ilftsif. ^ f 

h 71 S« OmRiSkNr of car tfoebts, iHc Omtlf «f oar moda, 

Oloft, divlufi 0b$. 

e iM« Cishwr M. ipsSAjCMt. Ga}ha\ llttMB dawte he 

I vs keiL ^ bb locdsr. etjka Wveti? Sei. 

Wks. I. Aojs Y wok Vt W !>• kat Y im, feat Ma my 
/ clarite wh£m (aw hast Mvtm me. ,1849 Uccrim jOsiZ 
so Cemntandm. vii. Wits. <1843^59) 344 Ylw clarity and 
brightiMBR cf the Sen of Man coming to Icdgiwiiit. ifiyt 
Trahbrnr Chr, MtJUee xstn. 411 Tna ftuthar rngimis of 
clarity and glory* 

1 8 . Illuatiiouf quality ; lustre of noonm. Obs. 
tfixfi Bullokar, CMritie, Noblonosm. 1899 Hoanna 
Bohemoth (1840) 040 Qbscuia men that oecM iccoiva no 
clarity but mm the fleme of the sute. 

4 . CleamcBB: in varknif current usee; ef* of 
colour, sky, atmospheie, sight, intellect, judgement^ 
conscience, style, 

tfisfi Bulloeas, C/aritie, ckefenoftsa. sM 

Browns Pseud. Ep. i Weakly deluded in the clarity of 
their understanding, sfiis H. Brooks Cmstrv. Health 57 
Clarity of the Aire. tb$$ Fulls* AM Rediv., Abbot ( 18^) 
11 . 304 Illustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicti* 
ous style, tfigy Tom union Renom'e Disp. 796 U augments 
the clarity of the eve. 1697 Verdicts blfg. 4 ' Heater 
vi. 94 Claity being tne first vertue of Eloquence . . good 
Sense requiren that we think elweys clesu'ly. lysf Hauks*, 
RKB Phys.-Mech. Exp. v. (ad. s) 171 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure. sSmSala 7 ‘w. round £io^' 
(r86x) 99 You marvel at the force, the clarity, the ^rsplcuity 
of the grand old man. 1889 Buownino Rtng 4 Bk. x. 1646 
The very clarity of heaven. sSyx K. Elui CatuUue Ixiiu 
4 A cherish’d gem's clarity. 

Clark, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Clerk, etc. 
t Olaro obBOUro. Obs, [A l^ttinized mlling 
of It. cbiaroscura ; cf. F. clair abscur^ and Clbajii- 
OB8CUB8.] i* CHIAB08OUBO. 

1706 Art 0/ Painting 5 The Ciaro Obseuro Is the 
art of distributing lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
IG. Smith) Curious Relations II. v. ay Inhere epoMrs no 
Clara Obscurv, or Light and Shadow. 1799 0 . Smith 
Laboratory 11 . 6 j The local colour, and the claro-obiicaro. 
t Clai'roilBi a. Obs. rare. Also oUreoua. [f. 
L. ddr-us 4 -ous.] Illustrious. 

1630 J. Wbbtcotr Devon. (X845) 104 The long living name 
and clureous progeny of Ksse. fElsewhere spelt clarous.\ 

Clarre, *y, Olarrett, obs. ff. Clary, Claret. 
Clarshech, -aohaar,yarB. of Clatbboraob, -bb. 
Claart (klflJt\, sb. Sc. and nortk. dial. Also 
olairt, olort. [See next.] Sticky or claggy dirt, 
mud, filth ; (with //.), a daub of sticky dirt. 

s8e8 jAMiaaoN, Clairt. Clart, a quantity of any dirty or 
defliinff substance. Claris, dirt, mire, anything that defiles. 
1847-78 Halliwbll \Locality not assigned\, A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
dart. s86a Tyneside Songs 85 Weel supphad wi’ Newcaatk 
amonisben— darts. 1878 Whitby Gloss. (£. D. S.), Clart^ 
a smear of dirt 1877 E. Peacock N. W, Line Gloss.^ 
Clnrt, sticky dirt. 1877 Hotdemess Gloss., Clart, stickiness. 

b. A dirty person {Sc.) ; a * cheap and nasty ’ 
thing ; hypocritical talk or flattery {north. Eng.). 

x8a8 Jamikron, Clairt, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. xSrjfi Mid-Yorksk. Gloss. (E. D. S . , Claris 
a worthlesM article or person. 1877 E. Peacock N, W. Lim. 
Gloss., Clart, silly or exaggeraied talk, flattery. 

Clart (klait), V. hans. Now Sc. and north, 
dial. [Of this and the related words, clart sb., 
elariy, the origin is unknown : it must have been 
long in spoken use, for the compound vb. beclart 
occurs in 13th c.] 

L tram. To smear or daub with dirt, bcdlrty. 
[ciaso Wohumce in Cott. Horn.. 979 pat s^el hat Rwa 
bidarted ti leor.l x8o8 Mrs. E. Hamilton Cott. Glertbumie 
x8x ( Jam.) If it's but a wee darted, there's no sae mickle Uf 
done. 1830 For BY Voc. E. Anglia, Clart, to dawb with 
wrup, juice of fruit, or the like. s8^ Mid-Yorhsk. Gloss., 
Clart, to smear. 

1 2 . fig. To cause to stick, to plaster on or upon. 
idSt Glanvill Seulducismus 17^ No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion, than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination, .do foully and slovenly dart upon it. tfiBa 
H. Mors Annot, Gtemvilts Lux O. ssfi Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may dart on Life the specifick Form of Spirit, xfifs 
— A nnot. Bp. Rust’s Disc. Truth 237 1 ’hrce essences clnrted 
UFK>n some fourth essence, or clewed together one to another. 

Clarte, obs. form of Clarity. 


Clarty (kla-Jli), a. Sc. and nortk. dial. [f. 
Clart so., oxlv. 4 -t C] Besmeared with sticky 
dirt ; of the nature of sti&y dirt, dirty, nasty. 

a 1586 Maitland Poems in Pinkerton .Sc. Poems (1786) 
185 (Jam.) Thay man be Imskit up lyk b^dis. With clar^ 
silk about thatr tailhs. a 1693 U rqvhakt RaUlais ill. xxvUi. 
B36 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines on ApPointm. to Excise, 
Och, hon ! the day I That clarty barm should stain my 
laurds. i8zfi Scott Antiq. xxvi, Their old sluttish pro- 
verb, *The clarticr the cower.’ 1845 Whitehall xlv. 3x7 
* Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyce, 
b. Sticky, vi-cous or unctuous, north. Eng. 

185s Robinson Whitly Gloss., Clarty, unctuous as honey, 
smeary. 1876 — (E. D. S.), Clarty. ball, treacle- or sugar- 
ball. 1877 N. W. Lincoln. Gloss., Clarty, dirty, sticky. 

C. in various tram/, un^fig. senses. 
x686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 47 Other clarty tricks he 
played, 1876 Whitby Gloes., Clarty, mean, or of little con- 
sequence. Clarty bills, petty amounts. 18B3 Good Ckeor 3 
One of the clartieit storms 1 ever was in. 
tClairyp sb.f Obs. Forms: 3-6 oUm, 4 
clorree, olemy, olarra, 4-6 olarra, olairr, 5 
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€iUmje, oUrye, 5^ olarey, 6 oUrie, 7 olftraa, 
6- 0I11X7. [ME. ^/ar^, a. OF. clari\~-\^, type 
cUir&tum rsee Du Cange), a ppL form, lit. Uhat 
which is cleared or clarified% Cianium also 
occurs in later med.L. (f. Fr.), whence Clauict 
in the same sense.] 

A sweet liquor consisting of a mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also i rarelv) €lafy wip$€, 

<Sec Rtcipt 'To make clarrci' from Sloarie MS. 9584 
If. 173, quoted in Promp» Parv. ; also in Houteh^ Otd, 
473 App. only a historical term since the x6thc.) 

^1300 Havtlok 1738 Pyment to drinke, and god dare, 
Win hwit and red. ful god plente. ctjoo A'. AlU. 758a 
Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarri and 
wyne greek. 1374 CHAUcaa Formtr Agi t6 No man 
yit in the mortrr spices grond To ciarre ne to sawse of 
galentyne. c X3B6 — A'm/j. T, 613. ^>430 Syr 

(Ruxb.) 1578 A cup of gold befor hir stoode Ful of ciarre 
wyne ful goode. rx45o Lat.^Eng. Foe. in Wr.-WQlcker 
5^ ClarotMMf clarcye. 1530 Palkcr. aos/a Clarry wyne, 
c/rr/. 1591 Percyvall Sp. Diet , Clarea^ clarie. drtnke 
of hony and wine, ntuitum. 1654 Gavton Poti. Notet iv. 
ix. 333 A lusty dish of egs and Clar-ee. 1671 Makvei l Pek. 
Transp. 1. 303 Bishop Bonner lov'd it like Clary and Eggs. 
1700 Conc;rkvb IPay 0/ World iv. v, The most noble 
spirit of clary. tSag Soutmuv Sir T, More (18311 II. a86 
Almost as obsolete as metheglin, hippocros, clary or moral I 
Clftry (klc«*ri), Forms: slarle, slarexe), 
6 olarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 olare, olarie, oleare- 
(oleere-) -eie, -eye, 5- olary. [In OE. slarie^ 
slareu ; in 1 6th c. clari^ clarie^ evioently represent- 
ing tne med L. sclarea, in mod.F'. sclarie^ though 
the loss of s is not actually explained. Sdarea 
occurs in Matthioli, and Turner (7548); Lobel 
(1576) has *s£arleat f)er. scharlach, lielg. scarUye^ 
sciaria [FI01I0 has schiared\^ Angl. clary e' \ 
Pritzel and Jensen, Dcutschen Volksnamen PJian%, 
359 * OIIG. scaraieia^ later scarleia^ scharleya^ 
scarleye : Gerard has scarleat sdarea ; scariola is 
also given by some as a med.L. synonym, and has 
been suggested as the original form of the word. 
Ilut the evidence of the OE, vocabulary and Leech- 
cloms supports the antiquity of sdarea^ without 
throwing any light u))on its origin or history. In 
the 16th c. darcy was solved by the apothecaries 
into dair^ye^ dear-eye^ translated Ocuius ehristiy 
Godes-eiCy and Sec-brighty and eye-salves made of 
it (Prior), on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion.] 

1 , A labiate plant, Salvia Sdarea^ a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, etc., cultivated in English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as llormirium 
Clary (.S’, normmum)^ Meadow Clary {S. praten- 
j/j). Vervain or Wild Clary (.S'. Verbenaca) i the 
last two are Hi itish plants, and one of them may 
be tile plant of the OE. quotations. 

c 1000 .Sax. Leechd, II. 58 Eft jjenim wiWhwostan. .alarian 
godiic dml. Biioo O.E. Foe, in Wr.>WUlcker jaa Scla- 
regiay alare^e. r 1485 Digby Mytt. (x86aj in. 34a Clary, 
peppur lung, with granorum paradyity. 15^ Turner 
Libellus B. V. Orminum, A nostna arbitror diet Clare aut 
wylde dare. 1548 — Names HerbeSy Orminum is called 
in english Clarie, in duche Scharlach . , some cal thys herbe 
aclarcam.^ 1578 Lvte Dodoens 11. Ixxix. 353 Clarie u now 
called . . in English Cla^e, or Cleare.eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum clarificans. x6ox Chester Love's Mart. xiii. (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cle^re-eie. 1657 W, Coles 
Adam in Eden xxiii. 47 Another Plant, wboie name doth 
demonstrate, that it is good for the Eyes is, Clary, quasi 
Clear Eye, because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
them . . The wild sort is known by the name of Dculus 
Ckristi. a 1659 Cleveland Against Ale iv, May he that 
brews thee wear a Nose Richer than . . The Sattin Clerry 
or the Velvet Rose. 1736 Yaldkn Poet. Wks, (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bet. xii, ]a6 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden xiv. (1813) 365 Clary, .is uned also m 
soups, and is very odoroas. 1B61 Mlss Pratt Flower. PL 
IV. 147 Meadow Sage or Clary.. has wrinkled leaves, and 
large purple flowers. 

b. Applied to other plants, app. because they 
were considered good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine 
(Chelidonium majus)^ and species of Fennel, 

1570 Levins Manip. 10a Clarye herb, heradia. 1580 
Hollyband Treeu. Fr. Tmgy Ckeiidoine ou estiercy an 
herbe called Clarie. 

2 . attrib. and Cotnb.y as dary-Jl<nvery -fritter ^ 
-leaf. elc. ; olary-water, -wine, a sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from clary-flowers ^ 

1751 Chambers Cyd. a v. Watery Clary- Water is com- 
posed of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with 
a little ambergriae dissolved in it. 1769 Mrs. Rafpald 
Eng. Housekpr. 17781 z6x To make Clary Fritters. x 0 s 8 
Hughes Scouring White Horse ao Bottles of home-made 
wine, clary, and raisin. 1861 Delamer Kitch. Card, zas 
Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it 

t Cla*ry, V. Obs. [app. f. Clabion, or the early 
Clauxmc, but the form is abnormal ; no correspond- 
ing wor<1 appears in K. or Romanic.] To clarion. 

ri440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claryn’ wythe a claryone fiM 
claryyn], claugo. esf^ Burlesqtte in Rel. Ant, 1 . 86 Tne 
fox fedylde, uierto claiyide the catte. 1987 Goloimg tr. 


SoUmus xiv. (T.\ The crane that goech before . . If aught 
be to be avoyded, gives warning thereof by churying. 

Olaryfle, Olaxyon: see Clabi-. 
t Cla^ryowR -owra. Obs. [f. prec. + -oua.] 
A clarioncr. 

S44n Promp. Pesrv. 80 [see Claxiombi). 

CuUBll (klwj', sb. Also 6 oUsohe, oUnbe. 
['Fhis and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopceic ; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive association wiui 
classes of pre-existing echoic words. The initial 
element is that of dap. dacky etc. ; the Anal that 
of dashy splashy smashy swashy etc., or perhaps a 
direct imitation of the element of sound common 
to these. Clash thus suggests an action produced 
in the same way as a dap or dOiCky which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in cracky crashy perh. in smacky smashy and 
in the dial, swacky swash ; cf. also bashy blashy 
brashy as instances of woids having a kindred 
element of form and signification. There is no 
phonetic relation between clack and dash ; i. e. no 
way by which -ash could have been developied 
(in English) out of -ack by the mere operation 
of phoi.etic processes.] 

1 . The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of which is firm and 
hard, but is followed by a confused sound of many 
looser and lighter impacts ; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still Sc. 

zstX Douglas eEneis ix. xii. 59 Sa felloun sownd or clap 
mayd thin gret claache. zgag Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . 
clxxxvL (R.t, The heed of the apeare made a great classhe 
on the bright chaf ewe of stele. S947C01XINS Passions xii. 
83 In one rude cla&h he struck the lyre. And swept with 
hurried hand the strings. 1808-79 Jamieson s. v., ' A clash 
on the side of the head a box on the cor. i8s8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii, Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us . . Conscience ! if it isna the keys. zBvfl 
Robinson Mid-Vorksk. Gloss.y Clashy a heavy fall. sBBo 
Antrim 4 Down Gloss.y Clasky a slap or blow. 

b. 'I’he sound of heavy rain, or the like, 

1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (186a) 350 O Rain I with 
your dull two-fold sound, The clash hard by, and the 
murmur all round 1 i8ao Shelley Witch Ail. l, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 

2 . The loud but broken sound ol the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cymbals, the con- 
fused ringing of an alarum bell. (Here, a dash 
begins like a dangy but does not result like it in a 
ring.) 

z6a3 Fletcher Maid in Mill v. ii, I heard no words 
between 'em, but what their weapons spoke, clash and 
clatter, zyta Steele Spect. No. 436 F 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords. 179Z CowPER Iltad v. 190 llirough the battle 
and the clash of spears. '1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 

t 8z The clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums. 1838 
Crouds Hist. Eng. 111 . xiii. 133 The clash of the alarm- 
bells came pealing far over the water. 

d. Sliock of conflict, collision, hostile encounter, 
conflict. 

1646 Howell Lustra Ludoenci Table, A Clash 'twixt the 
Counsel of State and the Parlemcnt, with the Parlemenls 
submission. 1658 Ussher Ann. $00 Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers . . Cyziceniis won the day. 1870 
Standard 19 Dec., Great tact and a delicate temper must 
be exerted to avoid a clash with men who are at once touchy 
and a trifle overbearing. 

b. The conflict or collision of contrary argu- 
ments or opinions. 

sySz CowPER Conversation 85 The clash of armiments and 
jar of words. 1841 D'Iskaeli Amen. Lit. (i8i67) 694 Our 
philosopher could not sympathixe with tlm clash of tem- 
porary pas-sions. 1858 J. B. Norton Topus 148 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of opinions can secure. 1879 Barinc-Goulo 
Germany 11 . 178 Rights . . which were in constant clash 
with the rights of the citizens. 

4 . fig The communication of a sudden shock. 4 Slf. 
Z709 M. Bruce Soul Confirm, zx (Jam.) At last they give 
him a clash of the Kirk's craft, they^ cast him out of the 
synagone. 18x4 .Scott Wav. xxxvi, * They tell ower a 
cia.<(h of terror and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, 
without ony sense or life.* 

5. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body; a large 
uantity or mass of anything capable of being 
ashed out. Sc. and north, dial. 

1808 79 Jamieson, Clashy a heap of any heterogeneous 
substances. A large quantity of anything ; m ' a clash of 
porridge’, 'a clash o' Biller’, * the cow has gi'en a clash o’ 
milk.* zfai Galt Ann. Parish DalmaiUng 13 G^ui.) Poor 
old Mr. Kilfuddy . . got such a clash of ^lar on the side of 
his face, that his eye was almost extinguished. 1676 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., * Clashes of rain,* soaking 
showers. 

6 . Chatter, idle talk ; the country talk ; an item 
of gossip (generally malicious). Sc. and north, dial, 
xHfl G. Sinclair 5'a/a»'r/«i7*ir. 1^^^4/(1760)43 (Jam.) No 
more afraid to keep up the clash with him, than to speak to 
one another. lyza Lo. Cromerty Conspiracies 88 
The calumnies did find little belief . . standing only on the 
clashes of some womeiL and a few seditious whisperers. 
1718 Rambav ChrisVs Kirk iii. x. Clashes, mingled aft wi* 


Rea f8i8 Scott xxlx, * I was in America then.. and 

no in the way to hear the county clashes *. ' There was 
little clash about it, man*. 1878 Robihsom Whitby GUss., 
Clashesy news. * Whet’s the cashes 1 ' 

b. (Bee quot.) 

1880 Antrim 4 Down Glou.y Clashy a tell-tale. Mod.Sc. 
An euld mischievous clash. 

c. Comb, aa clash-bogy •marhet, •piety a tattler, 
tell-tale. Sc. 

*iuS‘ 79 J AMiBSou, Clash-pUiy a tell-ule. s868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Fakoner 1 . 14 ^Ye'U do naethtng o* the kin*, 
Betty. Are ye gaein’ (0 turn dash-pyet at your age t* 

Cluh (klmj), V. [See Clash sb 1 

1 . intr. To make the sound of collision described 
under Clash sb. i. 

cigoe Cocke LorelFs B. (1843) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe, And on the water gave many a dauhe. 
ia6e PhaSr Mneidww, (R.t. Togither all they rusht.and 
pTuckt with ores conflicting clasht. 1667 Milton P, L. vi. 
909 Arms on Armour clashing bray'd Horrible discord. 
179s Southey Joan qP Arc v. 389 I'ae iron storm of death 
Clash'd in the sky. xSsz Longf. Gold, Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vociferous bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower I 1876 Green 
Stray Sind. 357 Soldiers from the castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets. 

b. irons, with object of result. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 668 And fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war. 1896 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh (18571 193 The mere man's 
voice. .Went sheathed in brass, and clasheAn even heights 
Its phrased thunders. Z870 Thornrury Tour Eng. 1 . vii. 
Z48 Straightway the bells. .instantly clash out a thanks- 
giving. 187Z R. Ellis Catullus IxiiL x8 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. 

2 . irons. To strike (things) together with this 
noise, t To clash quills : to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. 

s686 Amicable Accommodation a Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so long clashing Quills, as Adversaries, 
zyoe Dryoen Palamon 4 Arciie 111.370 At length the nod- 
ding statue clash’d his arms. 1709 Steele Taller No. 193 
F 5, 1 can clash Swords when they represent a Battel. 18^ 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv, 436 The ordinary freeman 
can no lonirar come in person to clash his arms, and raise 
his shout of ' Yea, yea,' or * Nay, nay '. 

3 . inlr. To come into violent and noisy collision. 

i6z8 [see Clashing ppi. a.} 1708 J. C. CompL Collier 

(1845) 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and beat against 
the Shaft sides. 1770 Golosm. Des. Fill. 333 Ttimultuoiis 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, The rattling chariots 
clash, the torches glare. x8s6 Scott Woodst, ii, The 
swords clashed smartly together . . But the combat was of 
short duration. 1871 Alabaster Wheel qf Law 146 It 
clashed loudly against the three bowls. 

b. without the notion of noise. 

1719 Cheynb Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. Q.), How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
one another; which argues the smallness of the parts of 
light, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 11. 8 1. 336 These two beams 
[of light] will clash and extinguish each other. 1871 — 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) b i* 7 f'wo planets clash and come to resL 

4 . To come into, or engage in, conflict i^wilh, 
against). 

s6as Bacon //<«. F//(J.), Neither was there any queen- 
mother who might clash with his counsellom for authority. 
1678 CuDWOHTH I null. Syst. Bj^a When men had Clashed a 
go<Ni while, Doing and Suffering^ Injury, the Greater part ^ 
. at length Compounded the bu.iiness amongst themselves. 
17x9 Young Busiris iii. i. <1757)45 When nations against 
nations clash in arms. x8ro Hazliti' Lect. Dram. Lit. zz 
It is not pos.sible that the learned professors and the read- 
ing public should clash. 

b. fig. To come into conflict ; to conflict, be at 
variance; to interfere, be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (with). (The chief current use.) 

1646 J. Hall Norm Fac. 98 I'heir thoughts running 
parallel are not like to clash. H. More Coniect. 

Cabbal. 1x7 13) 934 It does not at all clash with what we have 
already set down. 1706 Z. Cradock Serm Charity (X740) 
XT Their interests would no longer clash and interfere, 
leay J. Powell Devises 3) 11 . 37 His lordships state- 
ment, .may seem to clash with LordRldon's. 1893 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. 111. xvii. aix It is with this intense rassion 
for being that the idea of death clashes. 1863 H. Cox 
Jnsiit. 1. ix. aao The power thus assumed by the House of 
Lords clashes with the fundamental rigkts of the pcoole. 
1878 Black Green Past, xxi 169 Whenever her wtsnes 
clashed with hia 

5 . To strike in conflict, to attack with clashing 
or violence. (Cf. da^h^ 

a. intr. with aty aminsty intOy etc. 

1690 B. Discollim. 43, I suppose his intent therein is . . to 
disparage it, having dash'd at it divers times in his TracL 
18^ Tennyson Ode Wdlin/^ton vi. ax He .. Against the 
myriads of Assaye Cl^'d with his fiery few and wpn. 187E 
Farrar Silence 4 F. iii. 6z Ninety years after her handnil 
of heroes had clashed into the countless hosu of Persia and 
routed them. 

b. irons. 

1689 F. Spence ffonse 0/ Medici 4ao Crimes, .that did not 
directly clash the authonty of the Holy See. .were neither 
call'd to account, nor punish’d. 187a Tennyson Gareth 4 
Lynette ( 1878) 387 Till at length Sir Gareth's brand Clash’d 
his, and brake it utterly lo the hilt. 

6. irons. To strike (a person, etc.) heavily with 
anjrthing that produces a clashing sound, e.g. 
with a pailful of liquid. Sc. 

1908 Dunbar Fly ting 93a Sum clascbis the, sum cloddis 
the on the cutis. 1807 Staoo Poems 19 Some there 
war at clash’t their keytes Till they war fisiriy yether’d Wi* 
drink that day. 
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7 . To throw (tomethitig) violently, to thtt it 
ttrikes with a clathiiig toitnd ; nearly » dmh. 
Often with doum. Sc, 

A* 178 (Jent) Hesvy dashes against 

me chuihcs Of sleet and rain that most fiercely blow, stof 
Stago /Wsvror Ac Seymie's chafes she clashed The whait, 
die glass at jack she daih'd. Afad. Sc, They clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walla 
6 . To bang, slam (a door, etc.). Ods, exc. diai, 
a xd|7 Lists tr. Htliodorwt' HisL (N.>, llien Thisbe, as 
Chough some mao thence made a breach, Cries out, th* 
adulters gone, and clasht the dore. liifi-yp Jamibsom, 
doth, to bang a door or shut it with violepca ^ 1 
the dore in his face * Roxh. 1876 Robinson Whitby GUn* 
(£. D. S.), Claiht to clap heavily as a banged door. 

9 . intr. To move with violence and noise, dial. 

1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloas. (E. D. S.), Clmchimg, said of 

the jolting of a carriage * We com clashing alang *. 

10 . intr. To talk recklessly or maliciously ; to 
gossip. Sc, 

1697 Clkland PottHs 98 f Jam.), I will not stay to clash 
and quibble; About your nignayes, I’ll not nibble, xyaa-je 
Ramsay Fabiet x. Caterpillar To stand up clashing 

with a thing, A creeping thing, the like of thee. 1784 Uusns 
Welcome to Jlleyii, Child iii. The mair they talk Pm kent 
the betten E’en let them clash. 1878 RoSinson Whitby 
Gioss,, Ctaeh, to noise in the gossiping way. s88o Am- 
tnm 8 Down Glose.t * He went and clasned on me 

11 . 7 b c/asA up (Sc ) : (cf. to knack up.) 

1700 Sir a. Balkous Lett, on Travollif^ 5a (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht up against the face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side 01 a wall. iSag-Tp Iamibsoh, CUuh 
to cause one object to adhere to another, by means of 
mortar, or otherwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 

ClaBhe, olaBBhe, var. of Clobh, Obs, 
daslier (kl^e joj). [f. Clash v. + -ir.] 

1 . One who or that which clashes or collides. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolamey'sPrim. (1880) ir8 There might 
be heard, the hideous luinbring swashen Vnequally consort- 
ing with the dasher. 1834 Planchs Brit. Costume 4 
The flat circular shields, .from their sonorous quality, .were 
called tarians or dashers, a 184$ Hood Lament Toby 
xvii. For sorrow I could stick myself, But conscience is a 
dasher. 

1 2 . Some kind of musical instrument. Obs. 

ifiai T. Lanb Tritorts Trumb. in SijPs Tals (18B7) Introd. 
6 Baniioraes, orpharions, statelie grave, nihcrbKMs, classhers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instniiiuMit of melodie. 

8 . Sc. A tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip. 

1788 PicKRN Poems Z14 (Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That clashen tell. 

ClMhing (kiK'Jiq'), t)bl, sbt [f. OlaSU V. 4 * 
•INO .] The action of the vb. Clash. 

a. Noisy concussion. 

s6z8 Bolton Floras 11. vl 97 The extraordinary lowd 
chuihing of their weapons. 1697 Dampibr b^oy (1698) I. xvi. 
448 We heard a clashing in the Water, like Boats rowing. 
188a Besant All Sorts 95 The bells, .with a clanging and 
a clashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passnge. 

zfi^ Sir J. Meldrum in Rushw. Hist. Coil. iii. I. 
638 Until . . France and Spain (by their mutual Clashings) 
have so far debilitated each other, that, etc. 1701 J. 
I..OCIAN in Pa, Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 66 Some clashing be- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers. xnsAt/ienssum 
6 June 731/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to be genuinely attaclied to 
each other. 

o. Conflict, disagreement, variance. 

s6s6 A rt{f. Handsom. as We shall never ^ able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions, c z68o in Somers Tracts 11 . ^6 There is no 
dashing of Oaths. 1684 tr. Bond's Mtrc. Compit. viii. 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no small 
clashing among Authoura. 1B36 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 4a 
A clashing of daims. 

d. A shaking or jolting, dial. 
iggS Robinson Whitby Gioss., A Clashing, a shakii^ in a 
carriage; concussion, contact. 1877 Uoldemess Gloss., 
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ClMp (kloap), sb. Forms: 4-6 oilMp#, $ cumpaign 

oloapt, olMpo, 5-7 olRpso, (6 gURpe), 7, 9 portwit c 
dial, oli^, 4- oigip. plus, and the vb. of pmont. 
lame form, appear in 14th c. Priority in time li 
given by oar quott. to the ab., the etymological Seha mIoi 
priority of which is also fiivoar^ by their general Mi Timet 
tenor. From an early date the form claspo varies 
with c/apsc (still used in southern dialects), but the , 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 7^ 
trace of either form is found outside English ; and clasp', as 
the origin is entirely a matter of conjecture. Senses these 
i-a appear to have been the source of the vb.. and hook, a p 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been influenced by or jaws;*oli 
wliolly taken from the vb. knife -m 

The sb. in its latter part recalls Haav, or hapse (OE. .gg. C|,y 
habse, ON. hespt a dasp, or fastening) ; also M LG. and Wmjt a .Vsid 
MUu. gasps, gsspe, Du. gesp, clasp, buckle. (Wedgwood j, 

suggests direct iniitetlon of the sound of a metal fastening, t|{». csAld 

os when we speak of the snap of a bracelet.) Whether ^ g 

elapse (if this were the original form) could be formed in put on ovei 

some way from, or iiifluencM by, Clif v. (OE. clyppast) to g^ys Agrit 

embrace, complecti, amplecii, appears doubtful, inasmuch {, n *cuuip 

os this meaning is little applicable to the primary senses of *clasp-insk 
the sb., and appears to have been a later development in the Pusci 

vb., whence it was taken bock into later senses of the sb.] also subjeci 
1 . A means of fastening, generally of metal, con^ other Frie. 
slsting of two interlocking parts. *dasp-pins 

e lasg Execut. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (1839) aaa Ant * 5 ? 

the body hongeth at the galewes foste, Wifli yrnene clospet 
longe to loste. e 1305 Coer de L. 4064 Undemethe is an Clup 
hoim, Schet with a stimyl and a clasp, c 1440 Pretmp. Parv, olosS 

83 Ciospe, offendix,JirmacutHm, signeuuhtm. c tgoe 
in Wr.-Waicker 584 Firmaeutum, a elapse, or a broche. appear to b 

cxgys Nominate ibid. 734 Hoc armictaueum, a clespe. Cu^ toi 

1970 Levins Manip. 35 A claspe, fibula. b6is Cotgi., modern am 

»cl«pe: hook, ibr.^ _ . UII. .v •«!»« in 1 

In speeme uses : a. A fastening to hold together that * clasp 

parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. I. Irons 

1480 Wardr. Aec. Edw. /F'(v8^) ixo, ilj paire of claspes close witl 

of cooper and gilt. 1481 Act i Rick. ///, c. la | a Clasps ,.9^ 

for Gowns, Buckles for Bhoes. 1683 Chalkiull 7 'Ara/wr« closp 

4 Cl. 51 Their Garments . . beneath their Paps Buckled to- Caxton Go 

5 ether with a silver Claps. 1716 8 Lady M. W. Montagub prophetes 1 

.ett. I. xxxil III Fastened hefm« with a clasp of diamonds. Wks. 814/a 

1^4 Boutbll Arms bt Arm. ii. 38 The greaves . . are leg- Hooker 
gin^ formed of pewter-like metal fastened by clasps. open th 

t b. The hook of a * hook and eye fastening. comparison 

Wills 4 Inv. N.C. (1635' ao4. ij.Ppunde block threde 1 . 046 One 
(ja.— viij thowsande ctospes andkeperv iiijs. Ibid. A thousand Kbatingb 

glospes and kepers vij^ 1631 Overseers' Acc Holy Cross, his note bo 
Canterb, in W. F. Shaw K ent. Dial.. For Goodwife Spaynes b. Ea. 


1895 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Clashing, a shakii^ in a 
carriage; concussion, contact. 1877 Uoldemess Gloss., 
Clashm, a jolting, as of a vehicle. 

Cla’Shinff, ppl. a. That clashes, that clash. 

a. Striking noisily toother or against. 

i6z8 Bolton Flams 111. w. 193 The muik-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in ring upon them. 16431 Denham 
Poems 31 His dreadful cholleMe and his clashing beam 
[a stag's horn]. 1808 J. Barlow Coiumb. 111. 590 The conflict 
of the clashing war. 

b. Conflicting; disagreeing; mutuallyinterfering. 

1660 Milton Free Commtv. Wks. (1847) 446/a Till all J.41W 

be lost in the multitude of clashing statutes. 1714 Sped. 
No. S95 f 3 Every time that clashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 Rawlinson Ahc. Hist. 366 A consciousness 
of clashing interests. 

o. battling, maliciously gossiping. Sc. 

vfiy^Ogiloie 4 Naim's Trial 5a (Jam.) He. .has heard the 
clashing people of the country report that, etc. 

Cla'Ehiuglj, adtf. [C prec. 4 In a 

clashing manner. 

1847 in Crajc ; and in mod. Diet 

(wBliy (klop'jl), a. dial, [f. Clash 4 - -t 

1 . Of the weather : Having heavy dashes of rain. 

bSbi Mob. Wheblre WestmrU. Dial, zza Th wedder was 

soe dashy. 1887 Hall Caine Son 0/ Uagar 1 . 1. ii* 46 
There’ll be clashy weather before nightfolL 

2 . Talkative, gossiping. 

1878 Robinson Whitfy dost. (E. D. S.), Clashy, noisy, 
talkative. ’ A clashy clan 

II Glla*a]iy« -eat 9 b, Angla-Ind, Also olassy. 
[ad. Urdu knaldfi.'] A tent-pitcher ; a surveyor’s 
chudn-man ; a native sailor (rule}. 


bindiiige, and a pockett. 

o. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

>4S4~S6 Churchw. Ace. St, Andrews, EasicheaP in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 34) Paled for Ciapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke liijr. \\\d. 1530 Palsgr. aos/a Claspe for a boke. zm 
More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 814/a Hie scrypture is in me 
Apocolyppes called the booke elapsed with seuen elapses. 
*349 Gompl, Scot. viL (1873) 70 Heflbnd ane beuk in his 
hand, the glacis var fast lokkyt vitht rouste. iMp Bk, 
Com. PraysriCfTaHoxi , Bounde in Lcther, in Pa^r Boardes, 
or Claspes. zyzo Steele Tatier No 345 P a A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with ^It f.«avef, and Clasps. 1874 Burnand 
My 7 'iim/xxvU. 368 Old-fashioned account books with claspe. 
d. A fastening, connexion, bond of nriiou. 

1875 Traherne Chr. Ethics xiv. aox The golden clasp 
whereby things material and spiritual ore united. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poet. Wks. 1 . aa Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by cla.Hp, the bard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 1874 H. KBYNOLna John Bapt. i. | i. za John 
may fairly be regarded as the clup of the two Tutaments. 
1 2. A grappling iron or hook. [See Clasp v, 3 .] 

tSSa Huloet, Claspe or jgrapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gythen harpa. xyfi Haklcyt Voy. 1 . 594 (R.) Jn the 
ballut of the said ships, .beames of thicke planks, being 


to gythen harpa. xppB Haklcyt l^oy. 1 . 594 (R.) Jn the 
ballut of the said ships, .beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clups and hookes to ioyne them together, 

ta A tendril, a Clasfkr. Obs. 

1377 Coor.B Hereshach's Husb. i. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with dupes about such plantes as are next hym. Ibid, 35 
It haih tendrels or dupes as the Vine hath, zyzg Deruam 
Phys. Theol. x. note 19 (R. Clupers . of bnony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in Jorm of a 
double clup, HO that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. 

4 . The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding ; embrace, lit. and 

a 1837 B. Jonson Ep. Selden, Nothing but the round Large 
clasp of Nature, such a wit can bound. 1883 T. Mall 
Offer o/F. Help ia6 Within the clup of this blused cove- 
nant. z886 Goad CeUst. Bodies l xi. 43 Vut Bodies, whose 
Dimensions exceed the dup of our narrow Phantoams. 
b. Taking in the arms, embrace. 

1604 Shaka 0 th. I. i. zay To the grosM dupes of a Lu- 
ciuious Moore. 1830 I'ennyron In Mem. lxxxiv, Diffusing 
bliss In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss, 
o. A reciprocal grasp or joining of hands. 

i8as Lvtton Eugene A. 1. xii. (Stratm.), Madeline gave him 
her nond ; he held it for a moment with a trembling dup. 
1871 B. Tayloi Faust (1875) 1 . xiL 144 Let this worm clup 
of hands declare thee What is unspeakable. 

6. Something that clasps (in sense 4 of the vb.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Claop-kook, an iron clasp, 
in two parts, moving upon the some mvot, and overlapping 
one another. 1878 Muboith Teem sad Mo matter how 
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7* Camb. wiS the sense * clesping \ * eoting es e 
clasp', as in clcuffkaop, -tinwf, •lack, •pUdi, [In some 
of these clasff may be the verb stem.] Oleep* 
hook, a pair of books, tongs, etc., with overlapping 
jaws ; olasp-maker* f daep^xnan. Also Clasp* 
KNIFE, -NAIL. 

sdit Smvtm Sailor's Wd^Bh, *Clasp-hook. tm 
ging 4 Soamamkip 1 . 44 In seventy*rour gun Mup« s^ 
upwanis U another hoop put on over the fish and filr 
ings* called a ^cla«>-hoop. It bu a hinge in the aiiddleb 
c i860 H. Stuart Seamstds Catech. 73 Cuisp hoope ore . . 
put on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 19981; 
Boys Ajrie. Kent (1813) se Through the centre of the axle 
is a *cUsp-iron. 1884 Pefys Diary (1679) HI. 5 To the 
*clup-ineJcer’s to have it [my Chauc^ clasped and bossed. 
1819 PuRCHAs Microcosmus Iv. sm To the Stationers ore 
also subject, the Binder, *Claspe-man, and I know not what 
other Frie. sSso Grote Greece ti Ivt. Vll. 134 The pointed 
*dasp-pins of the feminine attire. 1878 L. P. MBRSbltH 
Teeth br 6 If suction piatu are properly mode, much loss 
injury erisu from their use than from *clup plates. 

Cniksp (klasp), V. Forms : 4-7 olaspa, olapae, 
4-5 olospe, ^dial, olaps, 6- olaap. [Sm Clabp^A 

Senses z-) appear to be diractly f. the sb.; sensra 4-7 
Mpeor to be developed from these, perh. under influence cn 
Clip v. to embrace (complecti, ampfecti • which elasP hu in 
modern use to a great extent superseded ; and we may 
suspect in this development some aisodetion with grasp, so 
that * clasp ' came to be * to grup clipping ’.] 

1. irons. To fasten with a clasp; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with up, 

1386 Chaucer Prol. 393 A Marchant. . His bootes duped 
r. cloHpede, elapsed, clapsid] fairs and fetisly. s^ 
Caxton Gold. Leg, ao 8 /x Shete my brother the bokea of the 
prophetes and elapse them. iS3S More Confui. Tindale 
Wks. 814/a The booke clapsedwith seuen ciapses. 1397 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. | aa (J.) Sermons are the keys . . wd 
do open the scriptures ; which being but read, remain, in 
comparison, still duped, a 1780 Shbmstonb Wks. (1764) 

I. 846 One modest em raid dup’o the robe she wore. t8i8 
Keatings Trew. 1 . 6 The traveller should never dup up 
his note book in despair. 

fSag Lame Elia Ser. ir, xxiii. (i869> 396 To make him cUum 
his teeth and not undo 'em. 1809 Hood Eugene A, vi, 0 
Cod, could 1 so close my mind And clup it with a clup 1 

2 . To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a clasp. 

1^60 [see Clasping vbl. sb.]. 1664 Pbpyb Diary <1879) III. 

5 To the clup-maker's to have It [my Chaucer] duim and 
bossed. 17ZO Cibber Love Makes man 11. i. 

1 8. To fasten ; make fast ta, together ; to grapple 
(a ship). Obs. 

01430 Le Morte Arth. 1847 To the chambyr dore he 
sprente, And clupid it wyth borres twoo. 1330 Falsor. 
465^3, I dupe or grapyll fut togyther, as men^ warre do 
their shyppes ..'Ine first thynge they dyd, they cluped 
their shyp^ togyther. 1640 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. 
xvii. 113 The good Merchant . . by his trading daspeth the 
ilend to the continent, end one countrey to another. 

4 . To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
to hold closely by closing round ; loosely and poet, 
to environ, surround, enfold. 

1447 Bokbnham (1835) 85 be serpentys .. cUspyd 

hir helys ent pe dust dyde lykke per fro. luo Palsgr. 485/a, 
1 dupe, I hold a thyng fut bytwene my Tegges or in myn 
armes, jir gryppe, 1378 Banister Hist. Man viii. 103 [The] 
Muscle . . nearely wrapping, or dupyng the hinder side of 
y* eye. 1604 T. Passions vi. 315 As curious a gene- 

ration u ever wu clasped vnder the cope of Heaven. 
a 1845 Hood Ruth i, She stood breut high amid the com, 
Clup’d by the golden light of mom. z868 B. Tavlom 
Bath Poems 951 Where headlands clup the crescent cove. 
1875 Darwin Insectiv. PL vi. tor Well cluped by the 
surrounding short tentacles. z888 Lowsi.ev Berhsh. Wds. 
(E. D. S. V Claps, to clup. [Also in iiampsh. 4 I. Wight 
Gloss., and West Som. Word-bh.] 

b. Spec, To take hold of by throwing both arms 
round ; to embiace. Also y!g. 

1449 CovERDALx Erasm. Par. a Cor. vii. 3, I claRpe and 
embrace you all togetlier with my whole harte. 1383 Stanv- 
hurbt Atneis 11. (Arb.) 68 Thryce dyd I theare couct, to 
col, to clup her in armes. 1867 M ilton P. L. x. 018 Thy 
suppliant I beg, and dasp thy knees, zyga Young Brothers 

II. i, Rome extends Her longing arms to clup you for her 
own. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxviii. 8 In the midmost 
heart of grief Thy pu.sion clups a secret joy. 1864 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. HI. 393 He cluped me in his arms, and 
kissed me. z866 Gxo. Eliot F. Holt (1868/ 93 She should 
clup her son again. 

6. To hold with close pressure of the curved 
hand : esp. to clasp the hand of another. To clasp 
hands : to join oue's bands by interlocking the fin- 
gers ; also, to close or firmly join hands with another. 

1383 STANYHVMTy£n#f!r II. (Arb.) 69 Shee clupt my right- 
honoT s6o8 Shako. Per. 11. iv. 57 We’ll clup lumds. 1793 
Southey Joan of Arc iv. z6o He. .dup’d with warmth ner 
hand. 1847-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. IV. eoj/a The hand [of the 
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ChimiMUiMel fai thus Bdmirably fonned fordaintng the thick 
boagM of forest trees, iflgs Longp. G&td, vi. CoitU 
Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
clasped in mine. W. Couuns Q. 9/ Htarit (Z875) 4^ 
You will clasp your hands in anuuement. i 80 o Tyndall 
CUtc, 1. f 11. 81 At half-past three p.m. my friend and 1 
clasped hands upon the tap^ 

6. intr. 'i'o Jay hold or fix itself by clasping. 
Obs, (cxc. as alwol. use of a prec. /ra^ts, const.) 

ss 60 GaAFTON CkroH. £dnf. jy^ 11 , 735 llie fine steele 
never cloved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will sticka 
and claspe with you. s6et Sham. /Vr. iv. i. 56 Clasping to 
the masL 1631 Gouge OWs Arrovis iv. | 15. J97 by bis 
clasping al>oul the limber. 164a Ruueas Naamam 450 
Cords of mercy . . clapM about them. 1730 A. GoaooN 
Maffets A 315 That the Iron might clasp the better. 

7 . causal. To bend or fold tightly rou^ or erver. 

1798 E1.LIS A Canming ff/TriangUg its in A 

yarobm^ kound his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
187s Darwin Instetiv. PL vi. 87 After the tenucles have 
remained closely clasi>ed over anv object. 1877 Mas. For- 
BBJtTBR MigHOH I, 103 Migiuui clasps her arms round her 
knees. 

Clasped (klaspt), ///. a. [f. Clasp v. and j^.] 

1. F asiened by a clasp : helcf by or in a clasp. 

1583 Stanyhorst Mneis i. (Arb.) so His claspt hands. 

sm-i^a Minsueu Span. Dict.^ Abotenada, buttoned, 
clasped, hooked. Abra^mdo^ hugged) or clasped in armes. 

2 . Having a clasp or clasps. 

1675 Lami. Gaz. No. 1033/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt. 1899 J gnisoN Brittany vii. 97 Hold- 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book. 1887 Dnity News 34 
June ^^5 Conspicuous by .. many-claspeii medsds for ser- 
vices in the Crimean campaign, etc. 

Cluper ^kla spdj). [f. as prec. + -eb 1.] 

1 . One who or that which clasps ; a means for 
holdii^ fast : often used more or less technically. 

SMS i URNBR Herbal 1. L^ja, The clasperes of the fyshe 
c^led poljnaus. i7n Derham in Pkil. Trans. XXVI 1 . 533 
The two Claft|Mrs of the Micrometer. 1899 Cahpkntbh 
Anim, Phys. xii.( 1873) 483 They nuiy be more apuropriately 
termed claspers than hands. 1869 Clifford in An/. Meek. 
84 Dec. 345/a 'Die ‘false legs ’[of caterpillarsj— more gener- 
allv denomiiittled * claspers ', by naturalists of our day. 

D. Not. A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1977 Gooi.k Heresb. Huth. (1586)1. 38. 1978 T.vtb Dodoens 
III. xlvi. 3B0 White Brionie is something like unto the 
common Vine in his leaves and Cia^ers. 1671 Grew Attat. 
Plants I. iii. App. 8 3. 1691 Ray Creaiiou rit Other 

species . . fumisned with Claspers and Tendrils, a lyaa 
Lisle Hush. (1753) 198 The claspers of the peas had taken 
hold of it. 18.3 j: B ADCOCK Dom, Amusem. 55 'X'he claspers 
of briony shoot spirally. 

o. Zool. in //. Appendages of Ibe male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female. 

1839^7 Todd Cycl. A not 111 . qio/i In some insects, the 
penis . . IS associated with special organs, termed claspers, 
which assist in (he impregnating act. 1899 Owkn Cemp. 
Anat. xii. (L. I, The claspers are present in the chimmroid 
fishes as well as in the plagiostomes. 1880 Gunther Tubes 
348 The males are provided with * claspers ' in connection 
with the ventral fins. 

2 . One who makes clasps ; one who fits books 
with clasps. 

1889 Boatueller 5 Mar. 307 Publishers’ bookbinders, book 
mounters and claspers. 

OlMperod (kla spoid), a. [f. prec. + -ifiD2.] 
Vsimished with claspers or tendrils. 
i6a8 in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 
tOla-Bpet. Obs.~~ I [f. Clabp + -ET, dim. suffix.] 
A little clasp. 

i6zi Florio, little claspets of iron to lolne stones 

in wallcH. 

Clashing (kla-spi^), vbL sb, [C Clasp v.] 
The action of the vb. Clasp. 

1460-9 6'A art Are. Acc. St. Andreafs East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 396 Payd for clapsyng and giewing of the 
bokys. PiiAER Mneid viii. 193 (K.) Meas bodies dead 

he did deuise to ioyne to bodies quick . . In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. s6os Holland Pliny 1. 543 The Juie. .that with 
clipping and clasping bindeth trees. z6o8 Shaks. Per. i. i. 
xaS Your untimely claspings with your child. 1890 Mrs. 
Browning Drama 0/ Exile Poeni.s I. x8 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings. 

Cla'spingf ppi^ O* as + -inq 2.] That 
clasps ; grasping) embracing, enclosing. 

i6ss Coma., yeniUes^ the clipping tendrcls . . of a Vine. 
1667 Milton P. L. tx. 317 Direct The clasping I vie where 
to climb), vjvf Pofk Elaua 334 My clasping arms. 1873 
Oliver Bot. 11. 17a Clasping lanceoWe. .leavesu 

Clasp-knife. A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle ; tsp. a large knife of this 
ty^ie in which the blade when opened is rigidly 
fixed by means of a catch. 

1759 in Johnson, x^ in Hone Every day Bk. 11 . xi8a 
The rude clasp-knife lifts the coarse meal, 1833 J . Hoi.land 
Mann/. Meteus (Cabinet Cycl.) 11 . 9 About Ihe year 1650 
clasp or imring knives began to be made with handles of 
iron, which in a little time they covered with horn, tortoise- 
shell, etc. i88| Stevenson Treawre tsL 1. 1 . 8 He opened 
a sailor's clasp-knife. 

ClUf^nkiL Seequot lyai. b. A nail 
with a nat head to clasp the wood. 

syas Bailey, Ckup^ssaiis are such whose heads are brought 
into a little Compass, so that they will sink into the Wo^ 
1881 Mechanic 8 3» I'here are strong clasp nails and fine 
clasp nails. 1884 Holland Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S. ), Clas^ 
Natls^ thin wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 

Olsspa. In 7 olalopa. * An inflammation of 
the termination of the sublingual glands a diacaae 
of horses ’ (Jamieson). 


a i6a| Momoesimc Flyiis^ yu The cords and the eont- 
•uil, the claisps and the wks. 

01ms (klas), sb. [In 17th c. clasM, a. F. cAuse 
(14th c. in ad. L. classis\ see Clabbis, 

which was in earlier nse. *Vhc evidence for the 
£ng. word begins with Blonnt ; but there is an 
earlier (casnal) Sc. use: sense 8.] 

1 . Homan Jiist. Each of the six divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tnllius. 

1696 B^vkt Gloesegr, s. v. Classical. He divided the 
Romans into six great Armies or Bands which he called 
Classes ; The valuation of those in the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds, a st99 De Quincry l.xti. Yne. 
Man WIcR. XIV. 57 m/v. Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third clue, Ruch another in the fourth, and so 
on ; but he who wa.s in the highest was said emphatically 
to be of the class, * clamicus *. 

2 . A division or order of society according to 
status ; a rank or mde of society. 

Now common in the phraRcs Higher {lTppey\^ Middle. 
Lower Classes, Working Classes \ which appear to be of 
modem introduction. Higher and Lower Orders were 
formerly used. Thin appears to fa« only partly derived from 
sense 1, and largely from the general sense 6. 

[1696 Bi.ount CiMsogr.f Classe . . an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.] 1771 Hanway 
(iiilo\ Observations on the Causes of the DisRoluteness which 
reigns among the lower clas-ses of the people. 1B06 Med. 
y-ml. XV. 438 Its efficacy here, among the lower class, to 
whom above 4,000 copies have been distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. 1816 Owen (title). Two Memorials on 
Ijchalf of the Working Classes. z8o6 j. Wilson Nect. Am- 
bros. Wks. 1855 1 . ji, 1 would, .introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. 1830 Decl. Birminf^k. Pol. Union in L/e 
T. Attwood X. (1885) r33 1 'hat the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower clasHes of the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons House of Parliament. 183. 
Blacktv: Mag. Jan. 1 ji/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes » 
1838 A. Funblanque Eng. under Sev. Administr. (1837) II. 
368 The best of the higher orders . . the worst of the lowest 
classes. r.MERKON Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 
II 67 The habit of brag runs thiough all classes, from the 
'fimes newspaper . . down to the boys of Eton, a s8lSa 
Buckle Crvitiz. (1869) 11 . iii. 150 Our great Rebellion was 
in Its ex ternal form a war of classes. 1870 Grrrn Short Hist. 
iv. 8 4 (t8Ba) 193 The tyranny of class over class. 

b. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
{esp. high rank), caste. C. The classes : the classes 
of the community raised above or separated from 
‘ the masses * or weat body of the people. 

««45 Disraeli Sybil (186^3) 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impa.ssable than all the 
mere consequences of c 1 a.ss. 1886 Gladstone in Pall Mall 
G, 3 May 11/3 Station, title, wealth, social influence . . in a 
word, the spirit and power of class. .The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. 1887 
Fowler Prtne. Morals 11. it. 99 An intense feeling of class 
or caste. 

8. A division of the scholars or students of an 
institution, receiving the same instruction or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or attendance of such a body ; the instruction, 
lessons, or course of lectures given thereat. 

In English Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six Forms numbered from the lowest 
upward. In large schools these are for practical purposes 
oUen subdivided into lower, middle, and (U>pcr or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlimited, 
and they are usually reckoned from the highest downward. 

1656. Blount Glossogr., Classe . . In Schools (wherein this 
woiri is most used) a Form or I<ecture restrained to a certain 
company of Scholars, xfips Wood Aik. Oxon 1 . 80 He went 
through the usual classes of I .ogick and Philosophy with 
unwearied industiy. 1740 I. Clarkb Ednc. Youth (ed. 3) 
flo9 The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. i 8 b 7 
Lytton Pelham I. ii. 11 . 1 wa.s in the head class when 1 left 
Eton. 1875-6 Edinb. tlniv. Cai. 68 Examinations on the 
work done in the Class. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Plcw 11 . 167 
'I'hero’s on evening class of little street Arabs. Mod. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms? 

b. spec. In U.S. colleges, a division containing 
all students of the same standing, who enter the 
same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year; each cGtss is 
named from the year of its mduation, e. g. * the 
class of 1825 that of Longfellow and Hawthorne, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence class- system, now 
often opposed to the * university system ’, in which 
this uniform fixed curriculum does not obtain. Also 
class day, etc : see 10. 

s8a8 in Websteb. a86a [See Class-day In 10]. 1^ 
PoRTBB A suer, Collone X91 We do not see how an American 
college without fixed Claaies can have an efficient common 
life. .Should the clam be destroyed or set aside by the aub- 
stitution of the rlgime of the university for the rigimo of 
the college, the energy and interest of the common life . . 
mutt inevitabl]^o with it. Ibid, The class system is es- 
sential to on efl^ient and energetic common college life. 
1879 LoMcnLLOW MaritseriSalmtaMsu (On the occaidon of 
the 50th anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of i8as). 
i8ia Memoir 0/ Longfellow in Poems (Chandos) xo It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con- 
tained. .Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. 
S* C AbbotL 18B7 Cabot Meaz. Ssnertom 6s The dass of 
i8ai [Emerson's) held for fifty yean its annual manlon at 
Cambridge 


4 . A division of candidatofi or competitors ac- 
cording to merit, aa a icsnlt of examination. Also 
at/rtb.; and ellipHcally, a class certificate or degree, 
as in /p takd a class at Oxford^ to take an hononrs 
degree in one of the Schools. 

dSon E. Tatmam Addr, to Comvoe. (Ox£) 15 In regard to 
the Schedule of the Three Classes, and particularly in 
regard to the First Class, there may be diflerent opinions. 
i86s M. Burrows Pass 4 Close (x866) ar Die Pass papers 
occupy one day, the Class papers from four to five. IbM. 
M What particular class a man has obtained, Land. 
Vniv. Cat., Firet B.A., In the course of the following week, 
the Examiners shall publish a list of the Candidates . .arranged 
in l*hree Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. s8S8 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org, 330 This is 
the distinction between what is compulsory on all, and what 
is left to volunUry ambition— the distinction between ' Pass ’ 
and ' Class /bid. agB Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the ' Pass' and the * Class ' curriculum. 
Mod. 1 shall read for a class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all. All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class. 

5 . A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as high or lota, first, second, etc. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steamboat. The phrases high-class, 
low-class, first-class, second-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib. use, c.g. ‘high-class goods’, * second-class pas- 
senger’. See High, etc 

K. Burthoggb A’sAraM 034 A Conjurer of the Highest 
Class. 185a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . i73i»l came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. >879 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 96 Dec., Inability, to make up her mind as to 
what class she means to travel by. 

6. gen. A number of individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together under a general or * class ’ name ; a kind, 
spTt, division. (Now the leading sense.) 

1664 Evklyk Kal. flort. ( 1739) soi Anemonies and Flowers 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 77 F a This Class of modem Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself. 174B Pope Dune. iv. 89 Whate’er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces, and a 
dunce with wits. 1780 Belmiam Ess. II. xli. 533 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens. i6zo Cole- 
ridge Friend (16651 80 ‘^'be class of readers, to which he 
means to address hik communications. 1839 Urk Philos. 
Manuf, 373 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 
different ciasHcs, sexes, and ages. 1870 Rolleeion Anim, 
Life E third nerve of the sympathetic class. 


b. in Logical classification. 

1846 Mill Logic (i856> 1 . vii. § 1 By every general name 
which we introduce, we create a class, if there be any 
things, real or iniaginary, to coinpo.se it. 1899 Bain Saues 
4 Int. III. ii. 8 17 (1B64) 480 A class differs from a ciualo]^^® 
1)y virtue of a common resemblance in the midst of diversity. 
t86p Fowler Dedutt. Logic ts We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes. 

c. Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 
orders, and these again to genera, and species. 

Intermediate groups are now often establibhed between 
these; thus above classe.s are 

>783 Chaurers CycL Supp. t.v. Botany, The knowledge 
of the classes, genera, species . . of plants. 1794 Martvn 
Eousseau'e Bot. ix, Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
nsBon System. 1847 Carpenter ZW. I 8 The principal 
groups, or classes, are subdivided into others, termed orders. 
1878 Oliver htem. Bat, 11. f 4. 195 The characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses and Divisions, but 
to the. .Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Qass. 

d. Geom. (see quot.) 

1B69 Salmon Conic ^oetions (ed. z) 8 145 note, A curve is 
said to be of the class, when tnrough any point si tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class : but in 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com- 
monly not the same. 

7. EccUs. a. -= Classib 3. 

1769 Warton Notes on Milton's Poems (T.), The city of 
London beinf; ^distributed into twelve classes, each class 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly. 

b. In the Methodist societiea: A fubdivision of 
a congwation or society, meetingi|uider a 'class- 
• leader* for religions purposes, v 

174s Wbbi.ry Whs. (18)^9) 1 . 357 That the whole society 
should be divided into little companies or dasacs— about 
twelve in each class. 1791 Hampbon Mom. WosUy III. Ba 
Each society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which resularly meets the leader 
once a week. 1885 Minutes Wedeyan Corf. 361 The 
Quarterly visitation of the Classes is our most linpoitam 
official woik. 


i 8. [L. classis. It. classe.'X A fleet or navy, ^fure. 
1996 Dalrymple tr. Leelide If let. Scot. rv. (1887) bob He 
ftimiBsed a roeruellooa classe, quhllke to Uie sey he sett ladne 
with a multitude innumerable of men of armes. 1696 BuMmT 
Gloteogr., Classe (ckusis), a ship, or Navy. 

9 . attrib, or quasi-a(^'. (in sense s), 'pertaining 
to a class, or classes, of sc^ty *, often 'pertaining 
to the upper classes as in class-educatim, -griev- 
after, •‘interest, •jmrnal, •iejmlation, ^privilege, 
189a Dickens BUedk Ho. vii.. The tufkey always tronhled 
with a class-grievance (probaoly Qiristnml ifigB Embr- 
BOH Estg, Trade, Pace, Bkter ebBS-tegiiklioiL xfigfi R. 
Vaughan Myetics (i860) II. 856 It knows aothing of dass- 
leUflon. sill Tlbuser bi Nov. 6/5 Tha word 'cIbsb', when 
em^oyed at an adjective. It too often Imonded to convey 
some reproach, we speak of ' dass prejudices* and 'class 
IcgL^ion*, and inveigh againet the aelfisluiea of *ohMB 
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c^AinaoiJL* 


— - i M. PATTitoii Ji6 Clt*-«dti- 

GAtioo would Mem to be ae rooted uo idea in Che Eacliiii 
mind,Mdeoo|^Mlo^i«UgioiL ^SftimmSmS!%iH. 
111. xlx. 306 If their claM-eympethiee were with the deigy. 
••39 Eaom Efifimmd l 90 lim inespedleacy of nllowtng 
magMCrates to edfudicate io epeciel eeaei ta which they 
have a clMslaterett. ilBI PmU Mall 4 May iiyh The 
claM Joumale . . claasify and concentrate all the news that 
affects a particular trade for the benefit of those engaged 
therein. 

10 . Comh.^ as class-notion^ •roomt -tiocking, 
-varufy ; in sense 7 b» class-Uadtr^ -mating, -sys- 
tem ; class'Wiso adv. ; olaaa-booh^ a book' 
in dass-teacbiiw ; olaas-oup ( U,S.\ a silver cup 
presented by a College Class to the first son bom 
to one of the members after gradnatlon ; class* 
day (f/. S\ the day on which, in American Col- 
lege, the ^nior Class celebrate, with literary and 
social festivities, the completion of their college 
conrse ; olass-fellow’, a scholar or student in the 
ssme class with others at school or college ; olass- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemen, to obtain a 
position in one of me classes; olala*liat, a list 
of the members of a class (sense 3); also spec, a 
list containing the names of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit ; olaas-man, (at Oxford University) one who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains * honours ’ after 
examination ; so olasamanshipCn^wrtf-iM/.): olaaa- 
name, the name of a logical class, a general name; 
in Gram, the chief division of Common Nouns^ 
including such as are common to every individual 
of a class, e.g. man, dog, book, tree ; t olaas-oflloe, 
? a lottery-omce ; class -subject, a subject taught 
in a class ; also, one set for examination in honours ; 
class-ticket, in Sc. Universities, a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 

1831 Cahlylk Sart. Res, 11. iiL xig Among the earliest 
tools . . which a man . . of letters, gets to handle, are his 
^Class-books. 1876 Grant iiurjfh Sch, ,Scotl. n. xiii. 347 


At present Caesar is considered an elementary Class t 
i86a Matm, Mag. Aug. aoi He had a good time of it that 
*clas.<i-cUiy at Cambridge [U.S.] among his old comrades and 
class-mates. x886 f. Quincy in Holmes L\^e htnersen 45 


Emerson accepted the duty of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 1^3 hdm. (/niv. Cat. 336 Annual salaries (exclu- 
sive of *Crass Fees) attached . . to the Professorslitps, etc. 
17^ Berkrlry /.eft. 33 Feb. Wks. 1871 IV. 314 A •class- 
fellow of mine in the College. 1888 Vct. Melgund in loM 
Cent, XXXIII. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, •class.firing 
alone gives a good deal of work. 1857 Kingscry Twa > . 

iv. 85 A tidy. God-fearing person . . One of these 
Methodist *class-leadcrs. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts /h ike 
Shires i. 14 It was seen at the head of the *clasii-list in the 
school qu.'idr.ingle when the class- lists were posted, a 1859 
De Quincky Lett, Vng. Man Wks. XIV. 57 note, A. man 
was rated as to his income . . he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically to be of the class, * clasbicus *, a •class- 
man, without adding the number. i86x M. Burrowb Pass 
4 * Class I i866j 363 note, Xenophon’s . . works are not those 
usually taken up by the Class-man. s885 !.• Stlci'iikn Life 
If. Ptiweett iii. 76 A youth just fresh from his ^classman- 
ship often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending. 1884 American VI II. 71 Chapel and •class- 
meeting pulled^ one way, and church the other. 1870 
Bowen Logic xi. 353 The. .essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by the •class-name. Ibid. vii. 331 In a hierarchy 
of Concepts, the same *class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the class below, and a Spiecies to the class above, syxa 
Lond. Gan. No. ^338/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Havana 
at the •Class-Oflicc Anno 171a, at the Exchequer, shall have 
4or. reward. 1870 N. Porter /fmer. Colleges 19a Under 
the seaiching tests of the •Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man is satisfactorily ascertained. i88b Buxton in 19/4 Cent. 
Nov. 79a The "class subjects include English grammar, his- 
tory, etc. ^ 1873 Eaklk Pkiiol, Eng. Tong (ed. a) § an The 

S ammarian . . forms rules in which he legislates •class-wise 
r the words so grouped. 

Class (klas), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. classer'\ 

1 1. trans. I'o divide or distribute into classes, 
to Classify. Obs. 

1705 Akbuihnot r.\ 1 considered that by the class- 

ing and methodizing suen passages, 1 might instruct the 
reader, zyu Johnson Diet. Pref., A people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination. 1794 J. R. Sullivan 
yiewfif Nat. i, 7a This fact causes an insurmountable difli- 
culty in classing mountains. 

2 , To place in a class, assign to its proper class 
or group. 

1776 Adam Smith fV, N. iv. ix. C18691 II. 860, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among the 
productive labourers. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 164 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, they were popularly 
classed t ogeiher as cantins; schismatics. sBm J owett Plato 
(ed. a) HI ai8 You class isdusticc with wisdom and virtue. 
1879 R. T. Smith St. Basil ths Great x. 115 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him. 

b. To place (students or scholars) in a class or 
classes, for instruction in common ; to place in a 
particular class as the result of examination, to 
place in a class-list. 

s8. . Thackbeay Character Sk. Misc. V. 331 (Hoppe> At a 
second year's examination. .Tom was not classed at all. 

8. intr. (for reft.') To take one’s position in, or 
fidl into, a Q^icular) class or division ; to rank ; 
to be classed. 

1748 Richardson C 4 zn>Mfx 8 ii) IV. 846 If 1 cannot do 
credit, .to the female sex, by briaging down such an angel 
ai this to class with and adorn it. s8s6 Kaatincx Trav, 


m 

IL 90 Thb fine emmtrr. .whose eso^ dais mamikgm 
(ugh in the sesle of mankind. tfilsBvsHNaLL^or.iltef^ 
ii. (xB66) s6 Those who class as believers. 

<niMinbl 0 (kld*tfib 1 >, 4 i. Also-ibtfi. [tCLAfifi 
V. 4 - -ABLK .1 Capable of being classed, 

i8i^ WoRCBSTBR cites EcUcUe Rto. for ifiBe 

H. SvBNcaa First Prim, a iv. f *4 (1873) Bi The Uncon- 
ditioned.. as dasiable neither with any form of the con- 
ditioned nor with any other Uncondldoned, cannot be 
classed at all. Data ^ EtJUcs xv. B59 On the 

aisumption that It is definitely daieable as good or bed. 

dMsad (klast), a. [f. as prec. 4- •■ 0 .] 
Placed in a class or cusses, arranged in classes. 

1888 Atkonsnm zo Nov. fteS/i The ten years cotisumed 
already upon the dossed catalogue [of the IhidleianJ. 

Clamar (kla sai). [f. as prec. -fia.] One 
who classes ; one who sorts according to kind or 
quality : a technical name in the wool and cotton 
trades, 

i8t6 Month. Mag. XLII. 35 Tlie dessert of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Leisure Honrn^^fx The fleece, 
when skirted, is roiled up, and we now fblb >w it to the 
dasser’s table. 1883 Cable Dr. Settlor i. Cotton fisetors, 
biwers, brokers.. dossers, pickers, pressen. 

ClAABhe, obs. form of Clash. 

Clasfiible, bad form of Clarsablu a. 

Classic (klsc-sik), a. and sb. [ad. F. classiq^. 
or L. classiC‘US of the highest class, of the first 
order, f. classis : sec Clahu sb. and -lO. 

Gellius has 'clasKicus . . scriptor, 1100 proletariuH*. where 
the word meant ‘ high-class’, as opposed to ‘ low ' (cf. prsle~ 
iarius sermo, Plautus), and this is the main sense of ciassigno 
in (k)tgr., as well as in our carlieHt examples. Littrd how- 
ever takes as hU first sense of classique * Used in or be- 
longing to the classes of colleges or schools'; and it is 
proMble that this notion has influenced tlie word in its 
extension to the ancient authors generally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the asROCiatcd languages, 
literature, history, geogriqiliy, mythology, art, etc. It is 

g robahle, also, that Hie tran.sference of the epithet from the 
rst-class or standard writers iti Greek and Latin to these 
languages themselves has been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been in the main unthinking and 
unanalysed : the Greek and Roman authors read in school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ’classic* became practically synonymous with ‘an- 
cient Greek or Roman’. Cf. afso the iiioderii 1 ^ locus 
claiskns, the passage of firsi-ratc authority or importance.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 
portance ; npproved as a model; standard, leading. 

1613 R. C. j\tble Alfh.(nd. Classick, chiefe, and ap- 
proued. 1608 j. Doughty Strut. 33 Yet would he by no 
meancs commend it fur a classicke tenent ( tenet]. 1644 
Milton Hduc. Wks. (1847) iWi But in Latin we have none 
of clasHic authority extant. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 
111. 86CI&ssick writingsiiitheOnenial Tongues. zSasNichol 
Archil. Ifeav. (1851)209 An investigation, .carriedout with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy, s^ Mac Cormac AntiseM> Su»g, eo6 Du- 
puytren's classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon. s88a Pebody Eng. youmnlism x. 7 4 The Morning 
Chronicle . . soon became . the classic authority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

2. Of or br)longing to the standanl authors and 
literature of (>rcek and Latin antiquity ; also, of 
the art and culture of the same age. 

tfiaS Earle Microcosm., Ptotend. Lram. (Arh.) 53 His 
*]'ahlc is spred wide with some CJaxsicke Folio. ^ tyii Fel- 
ton Classichs (J)., With them the genius of rlmwick leaniing 
dwelleth. 17x8 Strlle .S/irrA No. 330 p 4 All the Boys in 
the School, but I, have the Classick Authors in usum 

ck. Z796 CoLRRIlXiE 

, „ iiiaiw a classic spoil 

Cam rolls his reverend stream along 1896 Emerson Eng. 


Delphini, gilt and letter’d on the Back. 

Poems (i8^j) 14 Where graced with iiia 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along 18^ 

Traits,*' Wks.(BohiuIl. 1x9 The academic elegance, 

and classic allusion which adorn its columns. Z878H. M. 
SrANi.KY Dark Cent. 1 . xvii. 457 Another statue to rival the 
classic Antiiious. ^ 1879 Sir G. Scott Loci. Arckit. II. 317 
’I'he Classic Renaissance. 

3 . More widely ; Belonging to Greek and Latin 
antiquity. 

1701 Addison Lett, front Italy, Poetick fields^ encompass 
me around. And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
1833 4* H, CoLEKiDGR Vi’orthics \. p Milton, then 

a young and enamoured ruamer in classic lands. z866 
Kingsley llereiv. xii. 164 Ho had never felt the influence 
of classic civilization. 

4 . In the style of the literature and art of Greek 
and Latin antiquity; -nCLABHlCAL 6. (Opposed to 
romantic,') 

1744 Collins EA Hannicrj^ And classic judgment gain’d 
to sweet Racine ’i'he temperate i-trcngth of Maro’s chaster 
line. 18x4 Q. Rest. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productions 
of antiquity by the appellation of classic, those of modern 
times by that of romantic. ^ [FootnoteJ Madame de Stael 
has made the Briti.sh public familiar^ with^ th^ expres- 
sions. .*« 4 * Emerson Ess. " 


, . Ser. 1. i. (1876) e8 l*he vaunted 

distinction between Greek and English, between CloMic 
and Romantic schools, seems superficial an ^ 

Morlrt Carlyle 159 That permanence, which is only 
cured by classic form. Mod. A 


and Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. 1878 

.. .r- . . . nanence, which is only ac- 

classic purity of design. 

5 . trans/. Of literary note, historically famous. 

1787 Burns Let. to Dr. Moore 33 April, After a few piU 
pimages over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
Cowdcn Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Twe^, etc. 187s 
Tkvons Money 363 In the classic financial neighbour- 
nood of l.ombard Street. 

0 . In a burlesque or humorous sense : Approved, 
recognized * standard 


Forcers Com. 7 To Smam 


clMdc aitMiaer Ibaial* waai,Fniiah staffib ^ (wteasn* 

.tai » te b. oiw 

ammal liorse-«8ce8 (the Two Thoosaftdi One 
Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger), 

S88s Gra^e 13 Jami 899 (Horn) Momnouth was aulbrw 
tuiMtoly not mutated lor dte dam n 
t7. -CUWHdAL?, Obs. 

eonmncM that Christ i«t free, And nds us with a d as dc i k 
hisimrehy. 1848 TeHore Kim 6 While the hope to bea 
made Cle^ and ProvMdaU Loitls led them oa, 

L A writer, or a litenuy work, of the first rap* 
and of acknowledged excellence ; csp. (as origin* 
ally used) in Greek or Xatin. Henoc, 

a. Any ancient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
in pi. for: The general body of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

1711 H. Felton Uilts), DiRterUtlon on reading the 
sics. iTsfi Swirr IWng’z Sat., If cleigyttieo to shew their 
wit Praum classicks more than holy wrtt. 1748 CatsutRV. 
Lett. H. cxlti. 6 Others to shew their learning, .are alweys 
talking of the ancients . .They are never without a classic or 
two in their pockets. t797GoowiN Engnlrer 1. vi. 36Oug0t 
the study of the desslcs to form a pert of the cdoote 
tion of youth f 1887 F. E Oritton Clasiieat Cotacia. 
lntrod..^l» sixty years .. since 1 firet vencored to teach 
Cla«>.ice. 

b. in other literature. 

1737 Pore Hot, Efisi. 11. i. 56 Fix the veer precise Whea 
British bards begin to immortalize. Who lasts a century^ 
can have no flaw ; 1 hold that wit a classic, good in law. 
.738-8. J. Warton Ess. Pops II. et8 'Hiat ha]^ Horatiaa 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place f)ei- 
preeux at the head of modern classics. 184s D’laaABU 
Amen. Lit. (1667) 103 Dante was the classic of hie country. 
.876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser, ti, lefi A classic is pro- 
perly a l>ook which maintains itself by virtue of thsLt happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 18^ R. W. Dale Loci. 
Preach, v. 170 'I'lie poets who have won their place among 
F.nglish Classics. 

o, extended to tirt. 

.760-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) III. efi 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the most cepital painter of tliia 
reign, but whoso works are admitted amongst the classics of 
the ait. .8^ Dubouhg Violin ix. 118781 .66 I'he later 
Tyrolese makers have been rendered the fi^reat source of 
ception by dealers, .their instrumeuts Imviiig been made io 
pass as cbssicM. 

2 . A student of Gioek and Latin literature, a 
clA.4sical scholar. 

x8op K. White Lott. x8 Oct., 1 find I am a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lamb Last Ess. Elia, Poor Rotations 4x7 A 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 

8. One who adheres to classical rules and models. 
(Opposed to romantic.) 

1889 Athenseum as Aug. 339/3 In matters of form tbit 
poet IH no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tipe. 

4 . Short lor classic style, art, etc. (see adj. 4). 

1864 BuRToN-YrN/ Abr. 1 . v. aoe The transition between 
the classic and the Gothic. .864 Ixiwbll Ftresido Trmo. 
170 Naked nun meets naked sea, the true claseic of nature. 
ClMlioal (klse'sikfil), a. [f. L. ctassic-us (see 
picc.; + -AL.J 

1 . Of the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model ; especially in literature. 

1999 Sandys Eurofas Spec. (1633) 91 Thie man . . h now 
. .alieaged as classicall and Canonical!. .608-.. Bp. Maj.l 
Pftst, VI. i, I'hose later Doctors, wliich want nothing 
but age to make them clasnicall. .696 Blount Glossogr. 
a V., Authore. .of sood credit and authority in the Schoole, 
termed Classici Scriptores, Clasnical Authors. .844 L* 
Murray P^ng. Gram. 1 . 497 ClAnnical authority consists of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in nigh estima- 
tion. .838-9 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. II. 11. iv. 1 14. 128 Mon- 
taigne is U»e earliest classical writer in the French language. 
.Sn Rogers Poi. Kcoti. xxi. (ed. 3) 373 Those rules or taxa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
becoineeclassicaL 

2 . Of the standard Greek and I.atin writers; 
belonging to the literature or art of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. 

1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts (1673) Avicenna altrU 
huteth certain things to Weasels flesh only, which the 
classical! Authors rather ascribe to the powder of Weasels. 
1838-9 Hali am /list. Lit. 1 . 1, i. 8 e. 2 liut learning which 
had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 
and which we call ancient or classical. 1841 W, Spalding 
Italy 4 It. Jsl, 1 . 148 Some iBolatc*d sections of classical arL 

3 . Of persons: Learned in the clasbics, i.o. in 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. 

.7x1 Steele Spect. No. 147 r a Thc% are often pretty 
Classical Scholars. i8ea DiaoiN Infrotl. Classtes 90 note. 
The Classical World is no doubt aware, etc. .849 S. Aus- 
tin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 11 . iv. i. 315 He belonged to the 
classical school of Itafy of that time. .897 Buckle Ctvilis. 
1 . xiii. 743 The authority wielded by the great clateical 
scholars. 

4 . Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin liteia- 
ture and antiquitieii ; relating to the classics. 

xSeo Ln. Brougham Statesm. Geo. Ill, Ser. 1. Sheridan 
310 lie fSheridnii] brought away from school a very slender 
[irovisioii of classical learning. .860 Bright Sp. Church, 
rates (1868) 546/a It is one of the faults of a high classical 
education. 1876 GaANT Burgh Sch. Scotl. ti. xui. 346 'llie 
thorough character of the cla.ssical initruction iinpatted at 
our higher grammar Schools. 

6. I- Clasbio a . 5. 



OLASSICALISU. 


CImASBIM, 


iIm Scott M^nasi v, The mMy fine brldrai which have 
iloce been built acrou that claeeu^ atream [the 'i weedj, 

6. Of literature : CoDformin^ in style or com- 
position to the rules or models of Greek and Latin 
antiauity ; hence iransf. to art having similar 

D ualities of style (,sce qnot. i88fi); opposed to 


i8eo BveoN Gotiht Oct.^ I perceive that in Ger- 
many ae well ua in Italy, there la a ^reat struggle about 
what they call Ciassicai and Romantic, ii 64 M. Ahnold 


in Comk, Meifi. Aug. 165 The problem ii to express new 
and profound ideas in a peifectly sound and classical style 
1864 spectator 30 Aug. ^64/1 Matthew Arnold . . that moat 
classical of English critics . . ' classical . we mean, .to ex 

E ress also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 
is own school of criticism. 18^ T. C Fillmoxx Piano/. 
MutU (ed. Prentice) 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
an intellectual one. Its products are characterised hy 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harmonious proportion, by simplicity and repose. Classical 
works, whether musical or literary, are positive, clear, 
finished. 

b. Of painting, landscape, etc. 

1860 Kubkin Mod, Paint. V. ix. v. 346 A school of art 
properly called * classical’. .The school is, therefore, gener- 
ally to be characterized as that of taste and restraint. / 6 id. 
347 The classical landscape, properly so called, is therefore 
the repreiwntative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
rative spiritual powers. 

c. Of music: (see quot. 1885). 

_ 1836 Mueica/ Libr. Supp. HI. 64 (////v) What is the mean- 
ing of the word 'classical in a musical sense? i88i| J. C. 
Fillmore Puiho/. Music 79 80 ‘Classic’ is used in two 
senses. In the one it means, having permanent interest and 
value. . In the second sense . . music written in a particular 
style, aiming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of which is beauty of form . . In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and enioiionnl conient subordinate ; 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7 . J/ist. Of or peitaining to a ciassis in a Pres- 
byterian Church tsre CLA8aii!i 3) ; belonging to 
this system of church-government. 

iS86 r. Kogeiis ^9 Af-t. (]6zi) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, rcnounnng their calling fiom 
bishops. 1646 lyestm. AssetnS. Form Ch. Covt.^ By several 
Sorts of assenihlies, which are congregational, classical, and 
synodical. 1699 Hr. Nicoijjon Let. rates /I’.X Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
brethren, hut claws oflf the episcopal party. 1736 Neal 
Hist. /’«nV. III. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had j 
been formed into* a Province, and divided into twelve I 
classical Preshyieries. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Kn^. 1 . is8 
The Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordi- 
nances touching classical, provincial, and national synods, 
t 8. Of or belonging to a class ; cla^s-. Oi>s 
s8io Bentmam Parktn ^ 333 A contention between 
wpuHite classical partialities. 1819 Rees CycL s. v. Ciassi- 
/cation (L.\ To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 

+ 9 . [ — L. flassicus belonging to a fleet.] * Per- 
taining to a ship' t^llount Glossogr. 1656;. 

10 . Short for classical style, art, etc. 

188S J. C. 1 *|llmomk Piano/. Mustc 47 They fMozart's 
piano compositions] were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast is not of the essential nature of the 
classical .. Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

11 . Comh.^ QK ilassicaUmimied ndj. 

1845 Graves Ront. Law in Encyd. Metr. 748/x The clas- 
sical-minded Italians of the 16th century. 

OlaaBioalism (klie Bikaliz’mL [f. prtre. -i- 
- 18 M.] Auachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship, art, etc. ; Cla8.sicihm. 

i8m Arnold in Life II. App. C. 433 Th^t foolery of das- 
sicalism which marks the Itofians, and infects those with us 
who are called ‘ elegant scholars ’. Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
(i8ei) I. II. i vii. ft 37 Compare the hybrid clatsicalism of 
Wilson with the rich English purity of Gainsborough. 
1880 I* .Stephen Pope ii. 39 The cliLisicaltsm of Pope's 
time was no doubt very dilTerent from that of the period of 
Erasmus. 

Claaaioalist (klre sik&list). [f. as prec. -iht.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc. ; a Clab- 

BICTBT. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1 . i. I 39 . 1 shall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, compaie the fonns of all its leading 
featuies with those into which they were corrupted by the 
classicahsts. 

ClaMioality (kltesikae-lTti). [f. as prec. -t- 

-ITY.J 

1 . Classical quality or character (of literary or 
artistic style, of education, taste 6tc.\ 
z8z9 Monthly Rev. LX XX IX. 366 An uflectation of clas- 
sicality. 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint, 1 . 11. 1. vit ^ 37 The 
vile rfasucaliiy of Canova and the modern Italians. 1850 
L. Hunt Antohio^. x. ( 18601 165 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for refinement and classicality. 

2 . Classical scholarship. 

1817 For. Q. Rev. No. i (L.\ To make a display of this 
■crap of classicali^ which he had ju.st acquired. 1831 
Biackw. Mag. XXX. 54 The land . . of mountains and 
mathematics— of clouds and classicality. 

8. An instance or piece of classical learning, grt, 
etc. 

i8M R. Ward Chntsntorth I. 38 No vulgar classicalities 
shock the scholar’s eye. 18^ Sat. Rev. 11 . 735/a Horatian 
quotations and the lilce small classicalities. 

Clusioaliia (klee-sik&uiz), v. [f. as prec. 
- 18 B.] « Clahbicizb. 

1869 Miss Yoncb Chr. Nesmes ftSSs) 398 Him whom the 
dasBicalizing Germans termed Franciskus 1. 


OlMWdc^lly (kbs’sikfili), tuh. {t is prec. 

L In a cUssicBl manner; in c l assica l style or 
after classical modela. 

iTTS-y in Cowley Country Life N. 3 (R.) The poet, as 
usual, expresses hu own feeling, but he does more, he ex- 
presses it very classically, ilxs ScrihbteomoMia 60 The 
lanipiam [is], m many instances, classically beautiful. 

6. With classical scholarship or edneation. 

188a Hawthornb Tanglow. T., Iraytidt (1879) 13 ‘The 
chusically learned Mr. Pringles. 1867 Seelbv in Maem, 
Mag^ Nov., l*he classically-educated boy. 

1 2 . As to class or order, in classes. Ohs. 

1790 Kerb LavoisiePs Chem. (Webs^ti It would be im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the memory, if they 
were not classically arranged. i8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entemol, 
III. xxviii. 34 A oifiference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. 
t 8. Eccles. By a classis or presbytery. Obs, 

1680 A new. Stillingfleefs Serm. 37 A M inister . . ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). 

f Cla’flflioatdf V, Ohs. rare. [f. L. classis 
Class : cf. communiea/e.J ? To classify. 

i6m Vilvain Epit. Ess. v. 11, The 40 Counties . . settled 
in flngland by Parlcment . . as Cambden classicats. 
ClflBSiciBllL (klscsisiz'm). [f. Classic + -IBM. 
Cf. F. classicistne.'\ 

1 . The principles of classic literature or art ; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. (18^7) II. 111. v. L 386 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism: allfrwzthat make 
up Man in France, are rushing and roaring in that nilf. 
1840 Mill Dits. ^ Disc., A rmand Carret^ iBsg L 933 This 
insurrection against the old traditions of clasbicism was 
called romanticism. 1871 Aikenmum 15 July 87 A middle 
course between the conventionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism or classicism of the rising schools. 

2 . A classical {i.e. Latin or (ireek) idiom or form. 

1873 Saklk Philol. Eng. Tong. ( 591 I'his has been felt 

to be a Frcnchism or a clamteism. itti Saintsrury Dryden 
VL 133 I'o avoid slipping into clumsy classici.sms. 

8. Clasiiical scholaiship. 

1870 IxiwELL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 188 So far as 
all the claiMicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
speare gut it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist (klic sisist). [f. as prec. + -I8T.] 
a. An upholder or iinitutor of classic style or 
form. b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

1839 Biachv, Mag, XLV. 460 I’he eternal and inevitable 
schism lietweeti the Romanticists and the Classicists. 1865 
Hullah Transit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement CUssirists that they 
could not get on at all without * ( tuthic ’ art. 1867 Sfelev in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., I'he classicists say . that it you would 
cultivate the mind, you must imbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic kise sisi stik), a [f. prec. -h-ic.] 
Characterized by classicism. 

1866 Howei.ia Penet. Li/e 351 Most Venetian palaces, 
whether ol the Gothic or classicistic period. x888 Harpers 
Mag. Feb. 483 The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 

Classicise (klae sisaiz), z/. [f Clabhto -IKK.] 
8k tram. To make classic b. intr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. 

Hence Cla'BSioiaing, vhl sh. and ppl a. 

1854 Chamb. /rni. 1 . 134 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact classicised its 
modern dress. *«S 9 Jephson xviii. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau . . appears to have been classicized in the 
seventeenth century. 188^ Seeley in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
509 1 he partial failure of his classicising experiments. 1887 
Saintsburv Eiisab. Lit. i. 23 The translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 
perhaps the most absurd book in ail literature fStanyhurst’s 
yEncidJ. 

Cla'SCioO-f combining form of L. classic’Us 
Clashic, in Classico-Lombardic OlMiloo - 
latry, ftonce-wd., worship of the classics. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 142 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and milled 
it freely with her r]ashico- 1 .K>m bardic traditions sBBz Jml. 
Editc. I Mar. 49/z Before Modern Schools were di earned of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Clossicolatry. 

ClassioB, sb. pi. \ see Classic sb. 
Classifiable (kla' sif^ifib'l), a. ff. Clabsift 
•I- -ahlk.] Capable of being clnssified. 
z8^ Mill Logic I. 9^5 (L.) These changes are classifiable 
as the original sensations are. 187$ Whitney l.f/tr Lang. 
X. 187 Classifiable under the three comprehensive names. 

Classifio (kld&si*fikV a. tare. [f. L. type 
*classijic-ust f. classics Clahs + -Jicus making.] 
That conslitutes or distinguishes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to dassification. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (18x8) 111. x66 Linnicus.. 
adopting from Bartholinus and others the sexuality of 
plants, grounded thereon a scheme of classific and distinc- 
tive marks. x8s8 Webster cites Med. Repos. Hex. s. 

Hence OlasBl’floaUjr with classific force. 

^ 1084 Elucott Galatinnsfi'Oa'tw . . [is] used . . Classifically, 
i.e. where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category. 

OlMSifloation (kl8e:aifikF>*|)n'). [n. of action, 
f. as Classift : see -ficatiov. So in mod.F.] 

1 . The action of classifying or arrandng in 
classes, according to common characterikics or 
I affinities ; assignment to the proper class. 


179a Burkk Ft. Ron. Wks. V. tja Montesquieu observed 
very justly, that in their claisiiication of the citisens the 
great legielators of antiquity made the greatest display of 
their powers, sSsq AaaRNBTHV Snrg, Ohserv. 18 In at- 
tempting a classification of tumours. iIm CARPsuraa ZooU 
1 9 The object of all Classification . . [is] to bring together 
those beings which most resemble each other and to separate 
those that differ. 1874 Blackib Sef/Culi. 19 Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification. 

2. The result of classifying; a systematic dis- 
tribution, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes; esp. of things which form the subject- 
matter of a sdence or of a methodic inquiry. 

1794 SuLUVAN View Nat. II. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification of volcanic substances. M. 

Good Study q/ Med. (4th ed. j I p. x, A syllabus of its classifi- 
cation for the pun^se of lecturing from. 1896 Sir B. Brodib 
Psychol. Inq.l. vi. 330 The classification of faculties which 
th^ writers have made is altogether artificial. z86o 
Maurv/’A^z. Gtog. Sea xi. ^ 505 Red fogs, .do not properly 
come under our classification of sea fogs. Mod. Several 
classifications have been made. 

Olasaifloational (klm-aiflk/ijanfil), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL.J Of or pertaining to ciaaiincation. 

1803 Nature XXVII. 497 The classificalional value which 
they p e a se s s . 

CSla'ffsifioartor. rare, [agent-sb. f. assumed 
L. *elassiJUdre to Classify. Cf. F. classiJUateur.'\ 
rm CLABBIFIBB. 

s86z Hui.mr tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. n. u note. We sre 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificaton; who 
have succeeded him. 188a 3 Hersog's Encyd. Ret. KnowL 
111 . x8j 4 The latest classificators o? knowledge. 

Clusifloatoxy (klscsifik^i-tori), a. [f. as 
prec. on type of L. adja. in -pn'i/j ; see -ory.] 
Tending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification, 

'1837 Whewell Hist. Indue. Sc. HI. xviii. i. S i. 491 De- 
scriptive geology . . is one of the classificatory sciences, like 
mineralogy or botany. ^ 1865 Lubbock Prek. Times iv. 
(1878153 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
i8m Rolleston a Him. L/e 139 Devoid of classificatory 
value. 

ClUffifier (klse-sifaiiai). [f. next + -BR.] One 
who clasBihes. 

1819 Rees Cycl., s. y.Classi/icatioH(\.\ The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructists and Corullisis. 1830 Sir 
J. Hehbchel Stud. Eat. Phil. 393 He has perforined his 
task, if not as a natural historian at least as a classifier and 
arranger. 18^ Emerson Lit. EthiesWV^ Jiohn' H. sia 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new cla-ssifiei' shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Clusi^ (kla.‘'bifai , v. [A modern word, f. 
L. class-is class, as if ad. L. ^classificdre \ sec -FT, 
and cf. mod.F. classifier, in I.itti^ as a neologism.] 
tram. To arrange or distribute in clabses accord- 
ing to a method or system. 

1799 W. TuoneRuss. Empire I. 5n(Wehst,) The diseases 
and casualties are not scientifically classified. 1805 W. 
Saunders Mm. Waters cyi If we are not anxious to classify 
with too much minuteness. 1807 Southey hspnetlds Lett. 
(1614) III. 130 Swedenborg hud learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. s8i8 in Todd.^ Biackw. Mag. lhN\. 
630 Another class of transgressions . . we shall now enume- 
rate : ‘ to compete ’—(an Americjtn discovery,'— '‘ to classify ’ 
— <a barbarism which wc are sorry to see, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No 44. p. 43) 

. . This comes of inventing new words ‘ for short ' j — ‘ to 
classify’ is a charming ^breviation of ‘to class'; as 
* leiif^thy ’ is of ' length ’. 1871 Morlev Voltaire ( 1886) 98 To 
classify a type of character as good or bad. 1875 Jowett 
P/ato led. 3) IV. 31 Long ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

Hence CU'SBifying, 7/bl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1858 Buckle Civilis. 11 . 515 (L) A singular precision of 
the classifying power, which he possessed as a native talent. 
Classing (^kla siq), vhl. sb. [f. Clahb v + 
-IRG 1.1 The action of placing in a class or classes. 

S741 sAoneo Anatomy {aA. 3140 Technical Terms, about 
the . . Classing of which there has . been great Variety of 
Opinions. 1879 W H. White Ship^Buud. in Cassell's 
Techn Educ fv. 78 z The ‘classing’ of a ship, together 
with her rate of insurance. , 

HCImbIs (k1 ee'sis]. PI. olaqsef^ [16th c. a. 
L- classis a clabs or division of th% Roman people.] 
1 . A division of the Roman people accoiding to 
propertv and taxation. 

b6oi Holiand Pliny II. 46a The best man in all Rome 
was valewed to be worth in goods not aboue zxoooo Asses 
ID brasse . . and this was counted the first Classis. 
t 2. A division according to rank ; a Clarb. 

I59j| Br. King y'i0N/iz< 1618) 388 They runne through all the 
Glassies and rankes of vanitie. 1646 SIR T. Browub Pseud. 
Ep. I. viii. 33 In the same classis, may well be placed Via- 
centius Belluacensis. 1864 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the classis of Plants. 1704 Swift 
T, Tub I. (Z750) 37 It is under this classis 1 have presumed 
to list my present treatise. »S4 Fr. Bk. Redes 394 I'he 
Commissary or Clark of each Claris of that Division, 
b. In U. S., formerly used m a class in college 
or school. 

8. In certain Presbyterian churches : an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or churches of a district ; a presby- 
tery. Used in England tinder the Commonwealth ; 
ana subsequently in certain Reformed churches of 
the continent, and America. 

IBM Abf. Banceopt Dattgerout Positions ill. 13 (T.) As- 
semblies are either classes or synods : classes arc conferences 
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of tile f«ir«at mhibten of eharehi 

u for exwnple of twelvo, 

Sacr^, 8 Smi^Ioui linncs . . ihall be certifted to any 


rehea ttaodiiiff near toother, 
iM OnL Zen/f Com' 

ii.. . . . ■ • • ^ certified to i 

Clmis, eithw from any CongregationaU £lder»hip» or 
otherwise Buruia Hnd. i. i. 838 Bearbaiting may be 
. . ae lawfnl as is Provincial and Parochial Ciaisii. a xdyo 
T, GooowiN^i^A IV. ti4 (R,) The reformed churches, in 
France, call it a presbytery : and the meeting of the elders 
over many congregations, that they call the classis. 1781 
Humb Hiit, Ertf. HI. lUi. 138 matt, A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclasiastical Courti the same that was 
afterwards called a classis in England. 1706 Moaaa A awr. 
Gtajf. 1 . 973 The Dutch Reformed churches . . six classes, 
which form one synod. Each classis delegates two 'minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod. 

b. The district formed by the parishes so united. 
s6gg G. Fismin S^trRtpiyy 0 \xTClassit runnes 14 miles 
in len^h, and ao severafl Parishes in it. 1761- a Hums 
Hist. Eng. x8o6) IV. Iviii. 399 A number of neighbouring 
parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed a 


t 4 . In a library: A name originally equivalent 
to * stall ', f.^. a case of book-shdves standing out 
at right angles to the wall ; afterwards applied to 
the compartment formed bv the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ^ stalls ^ together with those 
under the window between them. Oh, 
x6ss B. JoNSON StapU^N. 1. ii. (1631) 9 The great roomes 
He has taken for the Office, and set vp His Deskes and 
Classes, Tables and his ShClues. sdfx J. Jackson Tmt 
Evang, T, iii. 930 Cornelius h Lapide . . whoM volumes . . 
take up halfe a Qassis in our publique Libraries, syia 
HxARNsCa/^rrt.tOxf. H. Putting Hooks in Shelves 

under the Classes of the Middle Part of the Publick Library. 
1B86 R. Willis Archit, Hitt. Univ, Comb. 111 . 438. 

6 . at f rib. 

lyxg Land. Gat. No. 5384/9 Lost . . ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery tvig. 

Claasleas (Icla-sl^s), a. nonce wd. Having or 
belonging to no class. 

1878 G. R. L. Marriott tr. Emile <fe Lmieleyds Prim. 
Property 937 Classless wanderers and fugitives. 
ClasB'niatei -mate. A fellow student in the 
same class ; esp. in U.S colleges, a member of the 
same graduation class : see Cla8.s 3 b. 

i88a [See ClasS'DayJ. x866 Hat'^tard Mem. Biog. 1 . 333 
A classmate whos at next him for four years. 1875 Lonc- 
PKLLow Morituri Salutamus 106 And now my rlass.matei, ; 
ye remaining few That number not the half of those we 
knew. 1878 Hoffs Print. Relig. x 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes. x886 
J. Quincy in Holmes L(/e Emerson 45 Only two of my 
classmates can be fairly said to have got into history. 

+ Claster, v. Obs. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word ; but cf. Ger. klastem to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 
a 1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 For everuch a parosshe hco 
TOlketh in pyne. Ant clastreth with heore colie. 1530 
Falsgr. 905/9 Clasteryng, ceecquet. 

Clastic clclse'stik), a. [f. Gr. type '*'xXa<rrixdr, 
f. KKixatue broken, f. AXri-fiv to break, break oft’.] 

a. Ceol. Consisting of broken pieces of older rocks. 

b. Anat. (Of a model) Composed of a number of 
separable pieces ; pertaining to such a model. 

1875 Hamurton Intell. L%fe 111. ix. 1x7 The cla.stic ana- 
tomical man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux. 1877 
Grben Phys. Geol. 93 Rocks . . made up of broken pieces of 
pre-existing rocks are spoken of as Clastic . . or Derivative. 
1879 Rutley Study Racks xiv. 999 Among the fragmentary 
or clastic rocks. z88i Syd. Sac. Lex., Clastic, fragile; 
■eparable into fragments. Term applied to models which 
can be taken to pieces. 

Clat| sb.^ dial. [With sense 1, cf. Da. klat blot, 
splash of dirt ; also Clot, Clod. Sense 2 may 
DC quite distinct, and possibly related to Claut.] 

1 . A clod, a clot of (lirt, esp. of cow-dung. 

16x0 Z. Hoyd Battle of Soul (1699) 35 (Jam.) Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1899 
j. L. Knaff yml. Naturalist 49 A dry March for the clat- 
narvest was considered very desirable. s8m Prit. Hush. 1 . 
97 Ciatfl . . the dung of cattle as fuel . . ccdlected from the 
pastures at the close of summer. 1877 N. tV. Lincoln. 
Gloss, Clat, (9) Anythii^ dirty or sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. i£. D. S.|, Clat, var. pron. of ‘ clot* 
and * clod a spot or lump of dirt, soil^tc. Applied so- 
cially to the tiroppings of cattle. 1888 Elworthy iV. 
Sam. G/oss., Clat, a clod, a sod. Catv-claf, a dried cowdung. 
Also a bunch of worms having worsted drawn through 
them for clatting (catching eels); a clot (e.g. of blood). 

2. * Seeds ' or pales sifted out of meal, bran. 

1593 Duncan Etymol., Furfur, ptirgamentum farinze, 

branne, clots, seids of meal, e lyae W. Gibson Farriers 
Dispens. § 8 (1734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind. 

Clat, Sb:^ dial. [f. Clat sf.] 
a. Noisy talk, tittle-tattle, clatter, b. A tattler, 
tale-bearer ; a noisy tongue. 

1870 B. Peacock Rolf Skirl, II. zo8 Howd the clat. 1877 
N. IV. Lmcidnsh. Glass. (E. D. S.), Clat, a tell-tale.. 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. 1879 Shropsh, Worddfk., 
Clat, a tattler : a tale-bearer . . A contemptuous term for a 
woman's tongue. 1884 Cheshire Glass,, Clat, a tale-bearer. 

Clat, date, obs. or dial, forms of Clbat. 
t Clat, V. Obs. exc. dial. [? short for Clattir. 
cf, chat, chatter.] 

1 1 . ? To rattle, strike noisily. Obs. 
e 1303 E. E. A lUt. P. B. 839 With kene cle 
►ay clatf on be wowez [but ? error far clatre]. 


e 1303 E. B. A IW. P. B. 839 With kene clobbes of bst clos 
clatf on be wowei [but 7 error far clatre]. 

2. To chatter, prate, tattle, *tell tales'. 

Atkinson Previnc. Damfy, Yarhsh., Clat, to talk 
fast, with but little meaning : to chatter or prate. 1876 


to proto 1^ 

VYan^h., CUH, to tattlej; to prdpsgate idlecaleS, 1884 
Cknkire GUu., ClMit to usl tales of a person. 

Olat, variant of ClaOt e., Clakt p. 

Olatch, variaut of Clitoh, a broo(L 
tOlata, sb. Obs. Mil, [ad. med.L. ciHa, F. claii : 
see Cl ATI. J A hurdle of wattle- work : see quot. 

17x1 Mint. ^ Sea Diet., Claies are the same as commonly 
we call Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Ocitrs, or other small plUMe Twigs, llie Use of 
them is to cover Lodgmenu overhead with much Earth 
heap'd on them, etc. 

elate, obs. fnrm of Cladt w., Clbat sb, 
Clat6r(6, obs. form of Clatter. 

Olath, e, -ee. obs. fif Cloth, Clotbi, Clothm. 
Olathrate (kl«‘brtf*t) a. Bot. [ad. L. cldlhrdt- 
us, pa. pple. of cldthf^re : see next.] Resem- 
bling lattice-work ; cancellate. 

Webster cites Gray. 

tClathrate, Obs.-^ [f. L. cldthr-dre to 
furnish with a lattice or ban, f. cldthri (pi.) lattice 
(Gr. xAp^pa, uKslBpa. bars) : see -ati 8.J To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattice- work. 

x 6 a 3 CocKERAM, 11, To stop with lattice or barres, Cloth, 
rate. 1231 6 Bailey, Clathraied, cross-barred. 
ClfttKroid (klse'lnoid), a. Bot. [1. L. cldthr-i 
(pi.) la'tice (see prcc.) + -oiD] Clatbratk a. 

1837 Berkeley Creptog. Bot. | 181. 903 AIgm.. which 
present . . a clathroid, cancellated, OF cribrose frond. 

Clatter (klA:‘Ui), sbX [In 15th c. clater, but 
possibly coeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has cldtere,VtMi. klater, a rattle, and klateren 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 ap^^ars earliest 
in our quots., and ought perhi^s to stand first. 

The OK. Cleedur, cledr, cieadnr iltpinal 918. etc.) * tabula 
qua a segitibus terntantur aves ’ appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical. ] 

1 . A rattling noise made by the rapidly re- 
peated collision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ring. * A clatter is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to convey the idea of 
a sound sharper and shriller than a rattle' (J.). 

1378 Lytb Dodoene vi. Ixxi. 750 Their faB|>en leaves') con- 
tinual shaking, and nuysome clatter. 1605 Shakb. Macb. 
By this great clatter, 


, one of greatest note Seemes 
bruited. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. X73X 1 . 410 My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, and the Clatter of the 
Planks, that, etc. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 8. p 0 The clatter 
of emoty pots. t8i6 Scott Old Mart, xliv, The clatter of 
horses^ hoofs was heard, x^ Kingsley Hypatia xi. 196 
The clatter of their hoes among the pebbles. 

2 . Noisy talk ; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 
as mere empty gabble. 

CZ460 Tonmeley Mvst, tgo (M&tcn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy clater. Ibid. 957 Hold stille thy 
clattur. nx 63 « Mbdb Gen. Prer., I'o make an as- 
tonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 
of an unknown sense. 1813 Edin. Reif. XXL 70 The people 
. . have in their pronunciation a small degree of the clatter. 
i8a9 LvnuN Disoumed 7 The conversation changed into 
one universal clatter. X851 Loncp. Gold. Leg. v. Foot of 
Alps, Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads. 

D. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittle-tattle. Often 
in pi. Chiefly Sc. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatleris. a x66a Baillib 
Lett, 1 . 9x6 Jam.) We take it, and many things more you 
will hear, for clutters. 1790 Burns Tatn o' Shunter I'he 
night drave on wi* sangs an' clatter. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 955 Oh, what non-sense clatter I do write to thee I 

3 . Comb. Clatter- bone, -bane. Sc. a. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates ; b. in pi. * two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce a clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets’. (Jam.). 

i7ai Kelly Sc. Prov. 387 (Jam.). x8a3 Galt Entail I. 

XX. 166. 

Clatterp 5 b% dial. [cf. Clattbr v. i b.] A 
mass of loose boulders or shattered stones ; so 
called on Dartmoor. 

1863 Gossb Land h Sea (1874) 396 Rooting out a crown of 
the hay-scented fern from the toot of the* clatter,’ as a mass 
of granite so situated is pruvincially termed. 1893 Quart. 
Rev. CXXXV. >49 Spires and clatters of grey rock— as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 1888 Pall 
Malic. 98 July 4/1 Under shelter of the biggest rocks in 
the whole clatter . . the word is good moorland English for 
a of loose, weathered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. 

ClattBTa sb 3 [f. Clat sb.^ + -er.] (See quot.) 

1819 J. L. Knapp 7 ml. Naturalist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected (for fuel] .. beaten into a mass with 
water ; then pressed by the feet into moulds . . by regular 
profeuional persons, called clatters (dodders). 

Clatter ^klfe^t^j), v. Forms : 3-6 olRter^ 5 ola- 
tere, olatre, olathyr, 6olatt7r,olRttref f-olatter. 
[OE. clalrian (in clalrunge), corresp. to MDu. and 
Du. klateren to rattle, clatter, babble, £. K ris. klalesrn, 
klaltam, LG. klateren, dial. Ger. klaliem, kial^ 
tem\ of onomatoiKBic origin. In Ger. and Du. 
the word is synonymous with klapperifsn^ klep^ 
per(e)n. The ordkr of senses is uncertain : cl. 
the sb.] 

L inlr. To make or emit a rapid niccesslon of 


•hort ^Rrp mchm A lutril Rtid dry 

body; to nttle. Siiid ^ oMteriRl in* 
•trumeots or the Rgent 


arwes in thn caas Of the goddastc clatron flute and ryng^ 
enpaoDastr. Treysih Cloudit with the clamour daterit 
abeua. 131$ Dodolas Mneis ix, x. ifli JTheyl hard hyt 
arrowis dattorond in hys cace. tfta Dx Foe Cru^ (x^) 
11 . xUi. B74 They fall a-dattering with, .drums and kettles^ 
xtS; Busns H^ Fair Ihere the plnt-stoup cUnera 


t b. intr. To go to pieces with sudi a DOite ; 
to be shattered ; to fall into ruins. Obs. 

a teas Leg. Rath, sosfl Hit bigon to daterin al ft to deotteu. 
e tga$ E. M. Ailit. P. B. 9x9 Sodomas schal . . synk iii*to 
grounds . . & vche a koste of kyth clater vpon hepes. 
e X|4o Gem. A Gr. Knt. xyae As alle ke damberandq clyflfeS 
hade datered on hepes. 

o. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, down, over, etc. 

x8io Scott Lacfy qf >• fik Clattered a hundred itneds 
along. x84a T. Maritn My Namesake in Frauds Mug, 
Dec., Up clattered the omnibus, tflgi Hawthorne Fr, h 
It. yrw/i. (1879) L 57 Clattering over the pavemenu on 
wooden shoes. i88x Besant ft Rice Chapi. qfP'leeiti. xix* 
(X8831 956 He came clattering down the street. 

2 . Irans. To cause to rattle; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. 

1337 Thersytes in Four O. Pi. (1848) 8a And ctattrringe 
there youre pottes with ale. 1333 Stanvhurbt Poems, 
Mneis viii. (Arb.) 137 A dapping fyerbolt (such lu . . loue 
toe the ground clatireth). 1731 Johnson Ramblsr No. x6x. 
p XX He sometimes sismped as in a rage . . then clattered 
hischairs. 1768 74TucKBaZ/ NeU <1859) 11 . 445 The ser- 
vants clatter the plates and glasses. x86a Sala Seven Sasu 
1 . X. 959 [He] clattered his tea-cun. 

b. north, dial. To beat, tnmsh (a person). 
18400. BromtU .S'Arr/«^ xxxii. 471 Whisht I is that Hors- 
fall clattering him t I wonder he does nut yell out ifigg 
KosiMhON Ivhiify Glau., To clatter, to beat, to chastise. 

* i'll clatter thee.* 1876 MidoVorkeh. Glass. (E. D. S.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open bands. 

8. intr. To talk rapidlv and noUily; to talk 
idly ; to chatter, prattle, babble. In mod. Sc., to 
tattle, talk scandal. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) IL 60 Thou clatertst meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. 1440 Yoth Myet. xl. 11 
Who comes \ktc daterand jf a t450 Ent. de la j 'ottr (xB68) 
40 Of them that usen to clatre, speke, and iande atie the 
masse, igsg Ld. Hesmbms Froiss, 11 . ccxxit 684^1)8 people 
begyn to datcr and to murmur therat. 1370 Levins mania, 
•jyyt To clatter, prate, balhutire. xflqi Milton Ch. Diecip, 
1. if65X) 91 Since hee muse needs bee the Load-siarre of 
Reformation as some men clatter. t66s R. Mathew Uni. 
AUh. 1 79. 105 Her husband . . clatters hard against me and 
my Pills. lysy De Fob Hist. Appar, xiv. 340 Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. 1B16 Scoit rinfiy. 
xxiv. Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitohen. 
b. To enntter as a magpte. 

1349 CompL Scot. vi. (1873) 39 The tuechitis cr>'it theuls 
nek quhen the piettis dattrit. 

4 . Itans. To niter in a chattering way ; blab, 
prate about. Obs. (or only as transt. from I.) 

rxgas Poem temp Edtu. IL xao in Pot. iWr.) 399 

He . . Adihteth him a gay wenche . . And there hii clateren 
cumpolin whan the candel is oute. xfox Pol, Poems (1859) 
IL 76 (Jounceil owith to be kept And not to be datriA 
c 1450 Merlin i. xa The women claiered it ahoute. xu6 W. 
Bonde Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 36 h. To clater forth his olynde 
prophocyes. 1373 G. Harvey Letter.bk. 1x884) That is 
y matter That poetts clatter. 1381 J. Bkll Haddon's 
Anew. Osor. 98b, When you clatter out such matters. i 6 a 3 
Gill Sacr Phxtas. 11. its I hat which these heretikes clatter. 
1733 Bf. WiijtoN in Kcule Lif* xxvi. (1863 875 Many of the 
cl^s hurry over the responses, and Psalms and Hymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

6. The verb-stem is used advh. (cf bang, etc.). 
1884 G. Moore Mnmmeds fVfeixdMj) 159 Clatter, clatter, 
clatter, went the bell. 

Clattered (kUe-toid),/^/. a. [f. Clatteu V. 4- 
-EUL] Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 
struck so as to clatter, etc. ; see the vb. 

1383 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb ) 45 With droomming 
clattered humming. 1671 Mhton Samson 1x94 And raise 
such outcries on thy clattered iron. 

Olatterer (klictaroj). [f. Clatter v. + -eb.] 
One who clatters ; t s chatterer, babbler ; tattler, 
1388 Pol, Poems (1859) F 971 Wolde God swoche claterera 
tua subdant colla securi, c 1400 Destr. Troy xxyj^ A da- 
terer of mowthe, kai no couticell can kepe. xgio Horman 
Yulg. 73 b. He is a great prater or claierar. 1381 J. Bell 
Haddon's Aftsw. Osor, ax^b, A fonde brabbtyng cUtterer. 

t Clatter&rt, -fert. Obs. [f. Clatter t^.] 
A chatterer, babbler, blabber. 


inkling by some false datterfert or other, that a conipanie 
of them, etc. 

Clattering (klse-tarin), vbl. sb. [f. Clatter v. 
-«--ieoL] The action of the verb Clatter. 

1. NoIm of the rapidly repeated collision of hard 
bodies; rattling. 

CX383 E. E. Alia. P. B. 15x5 Clatering of conodes |»at 
kesten ko burdes. c 13B6 Chaucer Knt's. T. 1634 Of hors 
and heraeys noyse and daterynge Ther was. 138s Savilb 
AgrU. (1699) 198 The clattering and running of Carets and 
hoTMmen. 1603 Manley GroJiud Law-C. frarres 949 The 
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BoiM and ctatierinff of Armi in the Castle. sSae W. lavino 
Sketch Bk. 1 . 345 I'he clattering of his horse's hoofs. 

2 . Chatteriug, rapid noisy talk. In mod. Sc., 
tattling. 

ct4oe 7 Vx/. Zer/e 1 (ii;6o)976bA After much clatteringi 
there is molcell row'ninff.' a 1450 A»t. de la 7 Vwr ii866) 41 
No man thoriigh his clatcrinife shulde desturbe the dcvine 
service of God. 1S83 ULKK D^etue vii. 30a Wliere then 
h your vain datteriiig of the mystery of antichrist Y 1713 
SwiKT Boffgat, Constidjle with staff of i^ce, Should come 
and make their clatt'ring cease. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., 1‘Vw opportunities of common clattering. 

1 3 . Applied to a company of choughs. Obs. 

C14W Lvlig. Horst Shepe, 4 G. (1899)30 A clotering of 
chuwTii>t A murmcracion of stares. 

Clattering (^klsctdrig), ///. a. [-ino^.] 

1 . That clatters or rattles rapidly. 

ci^/BO Vestr. yVvy 19501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes. 
T. MIuufkt] Silkwomut 73 On clattring treddles 
while they roughly play, ffim V K\Jc.oine.% Skipwr. 11.^ 
I'hc clattering pumps with clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J. RavunCA. Belle Cambr.{i^Ai) 104 Two of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with the name of bells. 

2 . Chattering, hablding. In mod. AV., tattling. 

1477 Karl Rivkrs (Caxton) Dictee 37 b, Tliy clatteryng 

tounge shalbe still. 1597 J as 1 Dmnmtol. (1616) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a curling. iSat Joakna Baillik 
Met. Leg.y Gl^t faeUm ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt’ring jay. 

Cla'ttem. Sc. * A tattler, a babbler ’ (Jam.'). 
^5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ii, That clattem Madge. 
Ola*ttexy, [f CbATTKU jA.i or v. + -tf.] colhq. 
Characterized by clatter, clattering. 

zB8o Mark Twain Trautp Abroad 11 . a A small piano . . 
a clattery, wheeay, a^.thmatic thing. 

Olatty ^klse ti), a. Sc. [f. Clat jAI -k -T.] 
a. ? Of mud, mud-built, b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 

1619 Z. Boyd Battle 83 (Jam.) If a lord should 

giue to one of his senianth some cottage house of clay, .but 
afterward . . should say, Fetch nice my good seruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and bring him to my palace. 1631 in 
Irving Dumbarttmeh <i86u) 500 It is prouin that Isobcll 
calleu the said Mnrtha clattie baudrons. 

Glau, oIjs. form of Claw. 

Clauohan, obs. form of Claciiai?. 

Claucht, sb. and v. : see Clauoht. 

Claud(6 « clarred : see C law v. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Ali^o oiande- 
glaas. [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (i6o&- 
16S3), the French landscape painter.] A some- 
what convex dark or colourecf hand-mirror, used 
to concentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dued tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a land.scape, etc. is viewed. 

1789 W. Gilpin Beauty 1 . 124 The only picturest^ue 
glasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loraine 
gln-sses. They arc combined of two or three different 
colours ; and if the hues arc well sorted . . give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the cdouring of that 
master. 1804 Storr Red^. let. v. Didst ever see what 
artists call a C.laude r.orraine glass, which spreads its own 
particular hue over the whole landscape which you see 
through it. iMs E. Goasa Gray viii. 187 Gray walked about 
evcrywlierc with lliat pretty toy, the Ciaude-lAirraine glass 
iu his hand, making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in it.s lustrous chiaroscuro. 

Glauddut (kl^'dent), a, [ad. L. claudent-em, 
pr. pple. of claud^re to shut, close.] Shutting, 
closing. Claudent AluscU \ the orbicularis muscle. 

1708 Kuksicy, Claudent^ shutting or closing, as Clan- 
dent Musetee^ certain Muscles that serve to shut the Eye- 
lids. So in nAiLF.v, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Cl&lld6tit6 (k 1 § detail). Min, [Named 1868 
from its discoverer F. Claudet : see -itk.] Native 
axseniouB acid of ]>early lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

1868 Dana Min. 796. 

* 1 ' ClftU'diO&nt, a. Obs. [ad. L. claudicant-em^ 
pres. pple. ol claudicare : see next.] Lame, halt- 
ing, limping, lit. and Jig. 

s6a4 Jrel. Jubilee in Dilnlin lAbr, Comp. (1834) 955 Shall 
man, their pettie soveraine, he claudicaiit and heteroclitc. 
1671 True Nonconf. 164 Such cl.'iudicaiu Arj^umenis. 1708 
Beit. Apollo No. 46. 3/1 YourClaudicant Bride. 

t Clan'dioate^ V. Obs. rare. [f. L. claudU&re 
f. claud-us lame.] To be lame, to limp. 

s8a3 in Cockeram. So in Blount, PuiLi.ira, Bailey, John- 
son, and mod. Diets. 1819 H. Busk b'estriad iv. 9^7 'I ill 
bis la.st step to claudicate in gait. 

t Claudioa'tion. Obs. [ad. L. clautUallidn- 
em^ n. of action f. claudicdre^ so F. claudication.'] 
The action of limping or halting. 

1538 Fardle Facione 1. vi. 91 Claudicacion or limping. i 6 aa 
BrTAiieRNKi'HY Chr. 4 r Heart. Treatise \. s I'he claudica- 
tions and baitings of the saints are not diseases, but in 
part. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 8a P7, 1 have, .contracted 
a very honest and undissembled Claudication in my Left 
Foot. 

t Olau'dity, Obs. rare—^. [ftd. L. clamtditds f, 
claud-us lame : see -ity.] I^jimeness. 
iM in Blount ; thence 18^ in Coles. 

Olauen, obs. pi. of Cijlw. 

Olau^ht, pa. t. of Clbkk v., to snatch, clutch. 
Claught, clauoht (klaxt, kUx*t)i v. St. 
[Irregularly formed on claucht^ pa. t. of Cluk. 
Cf. clad vb.] To seize with claws; to clutch, 
snatch. 

a 1800 JmedbUt ReBcs 1 . 58 (Jam.) To claucht my daddieh 


wee bit home. 1815 Scott Guy jf. a!, He aaur Mag •• 
ciaught the boim suddenly out of the gauger’s arms. 
dfhUfht, sb. Sc. Also 8- olauoJht. [f. pa. 
pple. oi Clbbx V.] A sudden snatch or clutch. 

1788 Koaa/fidiNef»4s(Jam.)Anel kentnatookaebraght 
of me. ^tag-yo Jamieson. When one lays hold of what is 
falling, it is said that he *gat a claucht of it.* 

t Olau*ncher. Obs. A/in. [Cf. Cluhch.] See 
quot. 

*747 Hooson Mimed* Diet. Eiijb, Clauncher. a piece of 
Kevell, Tufft, Stone, etc.^ having always some Joynt at the 
back of it, which being dnven past becomes loose, and being 
struck upon yields a sound, and often slips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has been discovered at the 
Lack ol such Claunchers. 

tClanria, a. Obs. Her. Forms: 5 oloury, 
olawri, 6 olauria, olawry, -rie. Of one colour. 

i486 Bk. St. Albany Her. B vo. Hit is cl»yd in armis 
claury. Ibid. B v b, (Jiawri is called playn of oon coloure. 
157a Bokskwell .^rw^w-iV 11. 78 b, The ficlde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie. Ferne Blaz. Geutrie 186 When 

all the pointes and borders of the field be of one colour : 
which was called Clawne. Ibid. 913 Which also might be 
borne Clawry counterly or quarterly. 

Clause (klpz). Also 4-6 olaus, 5 olawae, 
olausae. [a. OF. clause, ad. late or med.L. clausa. 
app. in sense of L. clausula close of a period or 
formula, conclusion, clause, dim. of *clausa. itself 
not recorded as sb. in ancient J.atin ; f. claud- 
/re. claus-unt to Close. Cf. Pr. clauza ; It. uses 
clausula.] 

1 . A short sentence ; a single passage or member 
of a discourse or writing ; a distinct part or 
member of a sentence, esj. in Gramm. Analysis. 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

a lORg Ancr. R. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Crux fugat omne malum, etc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 9^957 (Colt. (Jalbu) pis claus es cald thrid 
bone. Fader in erth )»i will be dune. 1399 Lancu Rich. 
Redeles Prol. 73 Constrewe ich clause with he ciilorum. 
14x3 LvimL Pilgr. Sowle 1. xv. (1859) ^ ncythcr 

word ne clau.se. 1577 tr BuUtngeds Decatice (isgs* 556 
The tc-stiinony of Dauid . . doth in a niancr contcinc thice 
sundry menihers or clauses. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. iii. i. 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, For that 1 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 1749 Young Nt. 7 'k. 
vii. 75t Why thunder’d this peculiar clause against us. All- 
mortal, and All- wretched ! t 96 $ Dalgleish Gram. Annlyeie 
15 A pnruse is a combination of words without a predicate ; 
a clause is a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within Itself; as, a man ruho ts wise. 


b. {^h. clausula.) The close or end of a period. 

ri440 Prompt. Parv. 80 Clawse or poyntc (or clos P.>, 
clausula {clausa P). 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, iv. | 9 
Men began to hunt more .iftcr . the choiceness of the 
phrase . . and the sweet falling of the clauses. 

2 . A particular and sepaiate article, stipulation, 
or provi^^o, in any formal or legal document. 

Often used with attribute or defining phrase a** Codicillary 
Clause, Penal Clause, Saving Clause, etc. Also, in Sc. 
Lam, Clause eif Detwlution, a clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in certain contingent circumstances ; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement by which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his rights become null and void^ Clause resolutive, a 
clause by which the rights of a proprietor rendered null and 
void by a clause irritant, become resolved and extinguished. 
(See itey 8 Bki.l Diet. Law Scott I 

. ^ *374 Chaucer Troyius 11. 679 He shall me nes'cr biiide 
in soclie a clause. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. 1 
The fornutl cause [hej Settyth in dew ordre clause lie clause. 
1495 Act 1 1 Hen. PH, c. 4a Pream., A Clause of Warontise 
accord yng to the seid dede. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 
45 & Without anye suche clause Mtte or put in the decdc. 
a x 6 oo Hooker keel. Pol. viii. f 6 Add thereto an express 
clause of special provision. lyw Baked* Chron. an. i6^B 
(R.) [A bill) for exclusion of all popish members to sit in 
. .parliament (with a clause in favoiir of the Duke of York). 

Anecd. iV. Pitt II. xxix. 125 There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to oblige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives liis Sovereign. 1858 
BiiKiHT ,Sp. India 94 June, 1 am not proposing any clause 
in the Bill. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . xviiL sj The 
pa.ssing of a statute of twenty clauses. 
fS. Close, conclusion. Obs. 

[zays .Stat. Westm. I, Pream., In craatino clausi Pos- 
chae.f 158X I-AMHAHi>R Miren. iv. xix. (Z588) 600 The clause 
of Elaster. 1630 M. GonwvN tr. Ann. Eng. 301 God was 
pleased he should end his long life . with so happy a clause. 
1634-5 in N. Ruling Rec. IV. 34 After the clause of Easter 
next. 1704 Ramsay 7 yn-/. Msec. 1x733^ 1 . 100 Be thou 
merry late and air This is tlie final end and clause. 

t 4 . Clau88-rolU [Jiotuli ) : — Clobb 

Kollb. 

1700 Tyrkll Hist. Eng. IT. B37 These Letters . . remain 
upon Record in the Tower on the Clause Roll of this Year, 
t daused, ppl a. [f 1^. claus-us closed + -ED.] 

CZ440 Protnp, Parv. 83 Closyd, clausyd or closyd in, 
Inctusus. 


ClauBet, obs. form of Closet. 

ClauBick : see Claw-sick. 

Claii*8if7, nonce-wd., to arrange in clfluses. 

1881 J Payne tr. Villon 96 To glosc upon it and com- 
ment . . To clousify it or transcribe At will. 

Clauaae, Olauaaet, obs. If. Clause, Clobbt. 

tciau'ster, -n, sb. Obs. Alto 4 Olaustnr, 
6 olowBter. [OE. elamter. a. L. elaustr-um * lock, 
bar, bolt later * a shut up place, a cell or cloister’, 
f. claud-. clans- to shut -i- -trum instrumental suffix. 
So IceL klaustr. In ME. the word may have 


been formed anew from Latin. OE. had another 
form clUstor, curresp. to OS. cldstar, MDu. cliUUr^ 
Du. kluUtcr ; app. repr. a pop. L. variant clUs- 
trum- Later variants were Clobtbb and Cloibtbb. 
{Clowstsrmscy belong to either chuster or chslcr,)] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery. 

cicN» A£Lr<aic Greg. Coltoq. {find) Gok Ut.. to claustre. 
— A£{frids Gl. Wr-W. Z86/7 Claustrum ^teo uel clauster. 
1340 Ayenb. 967 Uor claostreB and uor strayte celicn. c 14M 
Prymer tn Maskell Mon. Rit. 11 . 3 The claustur of marie 
berith him. 1549 Chron. Grey Friars (1859) 38 I'he x. day 
of Aprill 11 ^ 9 ] >va.s pullyd downe the do water in Powllei 
that was callyd the Pardon churdheyerd. Ibid. 64 Clowster. 
1706 Aylipfb Parerg. 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. 

Hence Clan'Btermaa, in Orznin olawwatre- 
msnn ; cf. ON. klaustra-mann a monk. 

c iROo Ormin 635a For hirrk wel clawwstremann Oon- 
fani^enn mikell mede. 

t ClaU'Ster, V. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. clan- 
strdre. f. claustrum : see prec .1 To cloister. 

1635 Pagitt Christiasiog. Relig. Brit. 35 They lived not 
clauiiiered in Monasteries. 

Claustered, obs. var. of Clustered. 
CnaUSthalita (klau stalait). Min. [Named 
1832 from Clausthal, Germany, wlicre fomid : see 
-ITK.] A lead -gray native selenide of lead. 

1835 Shkparo Iain. 133 Claustholite. s868 Dana Min., 
Clausihalife . . occurs commonly in fine gi^pnulor ma.sse8. 

Clanatral ikl^-stral), a. [ad. lateL. claustrdl- 
is, f. claustrum Cloihter : see also -alL] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or belonging to a cloister or 
religious house. 

e Z4M tr. KempiJ Imit. 1. xxv. (F.. E. T. S.\ Religiose 
men pat arc streited under claustral discipline, CS449 
Pecock Repr. 537 Claustral monkis. 1546 Hale Bug. 
Votaries 1. (1550) 61b, Diinstane .. compelled men and 
women . . to kepe claustrale oijedyence. 1706 Avmffe 
Parerg 6 A conventual Priory, is a J)ignity in the Church, 
but a Claustral Priory is not. z86a Hook Lives Abp*. II. 
vi. 339 The commencement of his claustral life. 

1 2 . Pertaining to a cloister, colonnade, or piazza. 
Z560 Rullanl) Lrt. Venus ii. 309 Cumana . . set in liir sail 
claiistrall. 


8. Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

iB6a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 409 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. Z877 1 .. Morris 1. 11 The sacred 

claustral doors of home. 1886 P'arrar Hist, Interpret. 985 
The claustral narrowness of medixval exegesis. 

ClftTUltratioXi (kl^str^i Jan), [mod. f. on claus- 
trum\ also in hr.: sec -ation.J The action of 
enclosing or confining in a cloister. 

^ 1863 T. M. iMmovi Sisterhood mCd. IVortfs 498 At Nancy 
in 169^, the Bishop of Toul tried to compel the dauslration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city. 

ClaU'BUlar, a. Of the nature of a clause. 

1840 Smart Walker's Diet. z86o Jowett Ess, k Erv. 
397 (Jiausular structure. 

tClaU’Snle. Obs. rare. [a. V. clausule, ad. 1 ... 
clausula an end, close, or clause, dim. of clausa : 
■ee Claubk.] A little clause. 

c:i440 Pecock Repr. i. iiL 16 Thilk liiil now rehercid 
clauKUI, Luk vj'^. c. Ibid. 441 The Myddil Clausul closid be- 
twixt these now rehercid (Jiausulis. 1590 Swinhurnk Treat. 
7 'est. Pref., Sundrie sorts of bookes; as lectures, councels, 
tractis decisions, .clausules, common opinions. 

t Clan'Slire. Obs. Also 5 clawaer, 6 olaw- 
aure, olawesure. [ad. L. clausura closing, bar- 
rier, f. claud/re to Globe ; cf. closure.] 

1 . The action of closing or enclosing, Closure. 

c Z440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clausure or clos (1499 clawser), 

Clausura. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 11, vi. 49 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, &c. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 

III. II, a8a The dispute , . protracted the clausure [of the 
conclave). 

2 . Closed or shut up condition. 

1581 N. T. (Khem.i John xx. zo Note in T. Cartwright, 
Co^fut, Rhem, H. T. (z6i8) 943 He al9o came out of his 
mothers wombe, the clausure not starred. 1669 Woodheao 
St. Teresa 11. v. 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Austeri- 
ties. A 1714 Gkiider iJ.), In some monasteries the severi^ 
of the Clausure is hard to be bom. .1819 Southey Sir T. 
Afore ^*899* II • 331 In this respect thf cla||||sure U complete. 
ibid. 333 ’There is no vow, no clausure. 

b. Med. Imperforated (or clogged, obstructed) 
condition of any canal or cavity in the body. 

1585 Lloyd Treat. Health 1 ij, Gume of a Peoche . . 
OMiieth the inward clawesures of the breste. 

8, An enclosed place, an enclosure, a close. 

Trf.visa Barth, Dt P. R. xvii. diL (Z495)704 Wythhi 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 Memch. 
Court Leet Records (1885) 11 . 946 One clausure pf Uod 
called Shiponley. 

4 . That which encloses ; an enclosure ; a bar. 

HSe-sgM Myrr. ourLadye He hath broken the cl*u- 

Bures of deth. 1460 Capgravb Chron. R37 Alle clausures of 
wodis thei distroyed. sail Abp. Warham*s Visit edion in 
Brit. Mag. XXXll. 4Z The clausure of the churchyard in 
the north aide locketh reparathiD. 1889 Woodhead St. 
Teresa 11. xv. zzx. 1 made them begin the Walls, to the end 
it might have such Clausure, os was fitting, 

5 . An enclosing case or cover. 

1984 IAojooh Acts of Christ k Antichr.{\%^^o\ Old rotten 
bones or reliques of saints « . iu precious aarines and costly 
dausures. 2967 Drant Horaces Ebiti. 1. xiii, Thou Rholte 
presente to August hand my bokes in dawaure tyed. 

Clffint (k 1 §t), sb. Se. and north, dial. [Goes 
with Clact V. ; perh. idated to claw or ciaught. 
(It migbt possibly represent an 0£. ^clawot from 
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tlav-am to CiAW. Ct Sievon, Miieell. f. Agt, 
Crtmm. t ^46.)] 

1 . A mspiii||[ band, a clutch. 
ftfjTVT Clbland Patifu 38 For Ucw bonnets they leave 
non. That they can get their clauts upon. 

SL An inatnunent for raking or acraping, as a 
hoe, miid-Bcraper. CUatts : hand-cards for wooL 
sSeS in Jamibson. i88» Antrim ^ Drum Glott. iB. D. SA , 
Cfamty a strong rake for raking up mire or robbish. 
d. A handfnl, a rakeful, a scraping. 

1793 Burns Met tht Mill i, She has gotten a coof wl* a 
claut o' siller. s8xB Scott Rfib Roy xvU. * You might have 
. . heard an excellent discourse.' * Clauts o* cauld parridge', 
replied Andrew. 

Olaut (kl^t), V. Sc, and north, died. Also 
olat(e, olawt. [See Claut (Jt might possibly 
represent an OE. '‘^claweitan, f. clawot\ see prcc.l.] 
To scratch, claw, rake, scrape out, extract with 
claws, or the like. 

«59 « Dalryuple tr. Leslie's IFisi. Scot, (1885^ 30 This oxx 
..regardet nocht (the dogs] hot widde elate him with his 
cluifm. 1674 Ray N. Country IVds. 14 To Claut, to scratch, 
to claw. 17x1-1800 in Bailey. 1700 A. Wilson 4'4»g7>£/i(/2>r/. 
Tailor Wka (1846) 45 Soon an ilka dish was aautet. sBag 
J. Wilson Trials Marg. Ly/uisny 63 (Jam.) Here is four 
pound. May it do nae guid to him who cluwts it out o’ the 
widow's house. 1876 Mid Vorksh. Gioss, (E. D. S.), Clawt^ 
to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 Whthy Gloss. 
(K. D. S.), Clnwtiftg, a bufleting, where the fists and fingers 
are engaged. 

Olauwe, obs. form of Claw. 
tCla'Vflbl, a. and s6. Anat, Obs, [?a. OF. 
clavel^ now claveau^ key-stone, etc.] 

A. adj. (?) Malar. 

1341 K. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg,^ The clauall 
bones . . are the boties of tUe eareti wherunto are fastened 
y« muscles and corden that couer tlie Jawes. 

B. sb. (.See quot.) 

1541 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Chirurg., The .xij. 

E lace is on ihe fontynelles vnJer y* knee . . there as the 
icert is dyuyded fio the lacert, and is made with rounde 
claualles with place fur the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases ol the legges. 

Clllvate (kl^‘vtf'l\ a. [ad. L. cldvdi~us^ pa. 
pple. of cldvdre to stud with nnils or knobs (cf. 
Pliny If. N. ix. 36 ‘genus conchamm clavatiim’), 
f. cldvus nail. In sense a taken as f. cldva club (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 

tl. Studded with nails or knobs, knobbed. Obs. 
1681 Lovell //ir/. Aniin.t(f Min. Introd., Fishes, .clavate, 
spinose, rough. 

2 . Chiefly Zaol. and Bot. Club-shaped ; thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

18x3 Bingiky Aftim. Btog. (ed. 4) III 126 Of the Silphs, 
or Carrion Beetles . . llieir antennae are chivate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 1835 Lindi fy Introd. Bot. «i868) 1 . 342 
The filament, .is thickest at the upper end, or da vale. 

Cla'Vated, a. [f, as prcc. + -ED.] ~ prcc. 

xyaB Woodward Fossils (J.), Clavated spikes of some kind 
of echinus. 

Clavation (kl&v^i'|on). [f. Clavate, or its 
source + -ation.] Clavaite state or quality ; s/cc, 
in Amt/, clavate articulation, Gomphosi.s. 


Clavato-p comb, form of Clavate : as in c/a- 
vato elongate^ -turbinate etc. 

1848 Dana Zooptu 37^ Clavato- turbinate, /bid. 671 
Branches subtcrctc, clavato-clongate. 

t Clave ^ . Ob.r. [ad . 1 .. c/azja knotty stick , cl ub, 
scion ] A knotty branch, scion, craft. 

rx4ao Pallad. on Hush. iv. 415 In M.irch orenge is sette 
in soridry wyse. .in bough, in branches and in ebave. 

t Clave Obs. [7 ad. L. clavis key, bolt.] 
tl* 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvi. xl, The leaves of the dores be. 
longing to this temple . . stood foure yeres glewcd 111 the 
cluve [i« glutinis cenipagine\. 

2 . Naut. (.Sec qunts.) 

1794 Rigging 9 f Seamanship I. 151 Clave ^ a stool .. sup- 
ports by 4 legs ; the top 6 feet lung, a or 3 feet wtde . . in 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes. Ibid, 153 The blocks are. .jainbed up. .with 
wedges in a clave. 

3 . (See quol.) 

1847-78 H alliwrll. Clave, the handle, or the part of a 
pair of small balances by which they arc lifted up in weigh- 
ingMything, 

Clave, pa. tense of Cleave v. 

II Clavecin (klre vf'.sin). Mus, [F. clavecin, ad. 
med.L. clavicymbalnm or It. clavicembalo ; see 
Clavictmbal.] The French name o! the harpsi- 
chord : sometimes used 1 ^ English writers. 

i%x^FemioU^ia,Clattecin{Yr.\ in music, a harpsichord. 
xlSx A. J. Hipkinb in Grove Dki. Mus. HI. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavedn had been made in the clavichord 
shape, and called Spinet 

Hence OUv«oiiilst [a. F. clavcciniste\ a player 
on the clavecin. 

..*“S Hullah Transit. Period Music 943 The sudden in- 
disposition .. of the Clavecinist, gave him [Handel] an op- 
portunity. 1888 Browning Ringt^ Bk. 1 . i. i2rm As. .Clave- 
cinist .. debarred his instrument Yet thrums. .With desperate 
fiiwer on dumb table edge. 

Olaved, a. Her, -Clavib. 

1830 in Robson. 

OU^d (klarv«l). Obs, exc. dial. Fonns: 7 
7 , 9 oUvy, 9 olaYey, 7- olavel. [a. OF, 


clavil, now clamau^ keystone of tn ardi, wedg^ 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like ; - 
clavelf Cat. clavell. It. ehiaveilo ^eldtfelhu 
dim. of eldnus nail, peg, clinching instmment] 

1 . The liiitel over a tire-place; es^. a beam of 
wood so used, the manteL 
s8oa Cabkw Commall (sjas) xjBa. The hewed slonea of 
the windowes, dowres, and clavels, pluct out to serve private 
buildings. s6xx Corvat Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clauy and Jeames that euer I saw. 1733 Borlasb In 
Phil. Trans. aLVIH. 91 l*he lightning had left a mark 

? uite cross the clavel cX the kitchen-miimney. 1847-78 
[ALUwaLL. Ciavei, a mantel-piece. West. C^led also . . 
clavy. s888 Elworthy ty, Somerset Word-hk. av.. Would 
you like to have a arch a-tuitied or a clavel Y ihid, llie 
Holmen Clavel Inn. 

2. Comb.^t as olavol (olavy-) -board, -pleoo, 
-taok, ■ mantelpiece. 

1847-76 Halliwell, Clavel . . called also . . clavy-piece. 
Clavel -tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
t88a Barnes Rhymes in Dorset Dial. 1 . >36 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer fa'her'a spurs, an' gun, an' sword. 

t Cla^vellatedf n. Obs, [f. med.L. r/dfvcf//d/ i4r 
{cineres clavellaii, clavati, Du Conge), OF. claveUe, 
ill cendre clavelJe, mod. F. ccnal^ graveUe^ lit. 
‘ granulated ashes which Littre tc^es as the 
proper form : but on phonetic grounds this is 
doubtful.] 

1 . in ClavcUated Ashes'. ‘Potash of superior 
quality obtained from the dried and calcined lees 
of wine, for the use of dyers* (Godefroy). 

1660 tr. Paracelsus* A rchidoxis it. 58 Of the Alkali of the 
AsIich. .we make a clavellnted gnawing Suit. 1883 Salmon 
Doron Med. 11. 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ahhes are no- 
thing else but the calx of the I.ees of Wine, etc., etc. a 1733 
Arbutiinot (J.i, Air, transmiued through clavellated aJies 
into an exhausted receiver, loi>es weight. 

2. [as from cldva club] l5ha]ied like a little club. 
1713 Derham Phys.-'l'heol. viii. iv. 40a The lamcllaicd 
Antenna: of Some, the clavellated of Others. 

Claver (kL'bvoj^ Sc. and north dial. Also 
olaiver. [See Claveb v,*'^] Idle garrulous talk, 
to little purpose, or with little sense ; an idle story, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

J a 1889 in Scott Old Mort.xx. no.V, When I was entering 
life, there w.ui ane Knox dcaving tin a’ wi' his clavers, and 
now 1 am ganging out, theie is anc Claver’sc dcaving us a’ 
wi* his knocks, xyaa-w Ramsay Parrot, Delighted with 
their vai ious clavcr, Burns A nsw. Gudav. Wauchope- 
House i, Wi’ claiverh, and huivers, Wearing the day awa. 
1819 Carlyle Party Lett (Norton) I. ajo 'I nls is all claver, 
but It pleases one. i8aa Scotf Pirate 11 . 180 'Jo carry 
clashes and cbivers up and down. Mod, Sc. ‘ Muckie claver 
and little corn,' said of pulpit eloquence that has little 
edifying in h ; with pun on chn>cr, clover. 

t Cla*ver, sb:^ Vbs. raic. [? Meant for Clavier, 
though hardly in the same sense.] 

1998 Sylvester Du Bartas it. 11. iv Columwt 493 

Where, as by Art one selfly blast breath'd out From pant- 
ing bellowes, passeth alt-afK>ul Windc-lnstruments ; enters 
by tb' under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 
M (lister qiiaucis. 

Claver, sb:^, obs. form of Clover. 

Claver, i^.*, obs. form of C'i.kavkkh. 
t Cla'ver (UIx-v-tj), v.^ Obs, exc. (Hal. Also 
5-6 cleuer. [First found in j^ih c. ; cf. Da. 
klavre to climb clamber, and mod. Du. klaveren, 
kleverm, L(i. klauern, in same sense ; ON. had 
khfra to climb. All these are regarded ns Ircquen- 
taiivcs, from the vb.-root kii/-, kliv-, in OTcut. 
klib- to stick, adhere, hence to climb. Cf. also 
ME. deafer, OE. clifer, claw, talon.] inir. To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
-• clutch, cUw.) 

a lasg A Hcr. K. loa H wefier he cat of helle claurede euer 
toward hire, & cauhtc, mid his clcafres, hire beorte hcaued. 

1400 Morte A rth. 3325 'I wo kynges ware clymbande, and 
claverande one heghe. 14x3 Ja&. \. King's (). clix. A quliele, 
on quhkh cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye. 1847 N. Hudson Div. Right Cord. Ep. Ded. 1 Sub- 
jeets are clavered up into the Kings 'i'hrone, and the King 
debased below .. a free-born .snbim. 1876 Mid-Vorksh. 
Gioss. (K. D. S.’, C lower, toclainloir. 

Clftver (kl^'vai). V .3 Sc. and north, dial, [Of 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are C>aelic 
(labaire, clahhraichean babbler; also oba. Du. 
kalaiteren 'inter se in utromquc partem de variis 
rebus otiose suaves iucundoi»<|iie sermones con- 
ferre * (Kilian) ; and Ger. klaffcrn, khxffern, ‘ gar- 
nilare’, to chatter, blab, (‘viel Kchwetr^ ist 
kunst, viel klaffern bringt ungunst'). Tlie last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not easy to conceive 
how, being a High German word, it could have 
been adopted in Scotland c 1600.] 
inir. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate. 

it 1805 (sMe Claverinc]. a 17x5 Sc. PasyuHs ^1868) 305 
When ye clatter then, and claver. Ye Np^nnkle all their tiecks 
with slaver. xSig Scutt Guy M. xxii, 'Clavering xliout 
thae auldwarld sforien.' x8i8 — J/rt. Midi, xx, ‘ A worthy 
minister, as gude a man . . as ever ye heard cbver in a 
pu'pit,' sBsd Jamiui Old Oak Chest 111 . 14 * I'm no given 
to clavering of other people’s Goncerns.’ 1876 IPhitby Gloss. 
(£. D. S.), C lower t to contend, to chatter. 

Hence davaxar, one who claversi a babbler; 
Olavarlag ppl. a. 


vllT' A lang-toaiuad claveriag wtfa. Aa — bHgot 


Mori. vST^ lang-tmu^ claWnag wife' 
v. A”, yamos : Maud your cbvxHar tanitN. 
t COA'TMtoek. Obs, trTCLBAVB V, + StookJ 
A chopper for cleaving wom. 

I TuxasR Nusb, (1878) 38 A daaia^k aad m b at f yk, 
inters crane, and Ssaaoned timber, far pinwood to bane. 

“ — . J I 
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SSTlt. iioLuaUrmoury in. sWt fn the Farmers House 
* St^k, a Jack to saw upon. 


. . lhave] Clavestook, Rabbet 
and Pinwood Timber. 


Olavey, var. ot CbAVBL. 

Cla-WRtttn. [ad. Ger, hUwiatmr, repr. L. 
type *ddvMtiira^ f. ddvis key ; cf. OF* ddtfolirei} 
The key-boanl of an organ or pianoforte. 

i8la-3 ScHAtv Rot, Kmmd, If. iTOs Tlie pedal 

rlaviature was not invented until tha begnmiiig of tha 
fifteenth century. 

'f ClAViollOvd (klse'vik^sd). Obs, exc. HtsL 
Forms: 5-6 olavy-, 5-9 olavioord(6. 8-9 ^vi* 
ohord. [ in 1 1. davicordo { Florio), Ger. hueviehord^ 
ad. t5th c. L. clavichonHum (in Rules of Minne- 
singers), f. clMs kfsy -¥ chorda chord, string. In 
15-1 6th c. usually plural {pair tf) daviehordtt 
See also Cl aui chord. 


It. davit ordo, Sp. davicordio, Tr. davieorde are the 
spinet ; our datfichoni is in ibese iangs. manieordp, -eordSo 
•conic.] 

A musical instrument with strings and keys : in 
its develo]ied form resembling a sciuare pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on the 
strings of ‘ tangents ' or small brass wedges at- 
tached in upright position to the back of the keys. 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clsuycoidei were. 130a Privy Purse E.xp. Elm. IVrd 
(18^10) 41 A stranngicr that gave the Quene a |wyre of clavy- 
coidcH. 183a Sherwood Cotgr. Diet., Claumn^is,(xmvoa 
ClarUords. 17141 STVKhLF.Y lu Mem. 1 x88a) I. 75 Making a 
clavichord with Jews trumps instead of stringa 1740-81 
Mus. Dui~anv Life 4 Corr. (1661) 111 . 414 Mary is now 
pructUing the clavicord, which I have in the dining- 
room. 1789 Barhin(.ion Mozart in Phil. Trwts, LX. 64 
TIuk great musician beean to play on the clavichord when 
he wa^ but Mven years of age. xfiog^ 19 Burnev in Rees CycL 
a V ClavkordiX^. >, Hearing the incomparable Emanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. iIBB Hu‘KINS 
Mus. Instr. xxxiv, The clavichord is, without queHtiou, the 
earliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
veloped from the monocnord, used for teacliing singing in 
monasteries and church schuoU. It appears to Lave come 
into use in the second half of the 14th century, 

Clavioi'thern. Clavicytherh-h. 

1833 Browning Men 4 Worn, 11. Heretics Trag. xgg Grace 
of lute or clavicithern. 

Cla^old^ (k)ic‘vik*l\ [ad. L. cldvicula (in 
i6thc. F. ctavicule) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of a door, dim. of ddvis key ; in med.L. ‘ collar- 
bone ', Rccoi ding to Liltrd ‘ because it was com- 
pared to the key of a vault, or, as others think, be- 
cause its form is that of the ancient bolts'.] 

1 . Anat. The collar-bone, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, fomiiig part of 
the pectoral arch, lu birds the two clavicles are 
united at their lower extremities into one bone, 
the furculum or ‘ merry-thought*. 

x6x3 Crookk liotty of Man 392 ThcMi Gauicles on cither 
side mstrn the shoulder blade to the brast-bone. Ibid, mi 
‘I' hcHe MCI lies run vnder the clauicle or caniidl bone. 1883 
CooKF Marrow Chirurg. led. 4) 1 i. 8. 1834 Hooker 

l/intal Imls. i. iv. ^ To cose their aching clavicles. 
x88s Sya. Soc. Lex , 'J he clavicle is absent, among Mam- 
mals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
kodeniiu. 

t 2 . Bot. A tendril, clasper, cirrus. Ohs. 

1793 .Sloan K yanmica 11 . x*,8 It climbs .. like Ivy, with 
hrnad and solt claviLles. 171^ G. Hughes Barbotloes App. 
316 ClavicIcR, Claspers. or TendriU, are the young Shoots 
of creeping scanderit Plants. 

+ 8. Conch. The upper part of a spiral shell. Obs. 

(1755 Geutl, Mag. XXV, 31 Ctavicuie, the pyramidal jn* 
tmor and exterior part of a twisied, or spiral shell, begin- 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit Some- 
times c.'illi'd the head.) 1774 Gci.osm. Rat. Hist. (i88a) 
11 . IV. iv (^58 Freshwater shelih want . solidity, their < ' 
vide as it is called t» neither so prominent nor no strong. 

t Clavicle Obs. rare. [ad. D tyjie *ddvi- 
cuius, dim. of davus nail, wart, com.] A wart. 

x66i I jovKi.i. Hist. A Him 4 Min. 104 The fiquour thereof, 
applied helps clavicles in the handa 

Clavieorn (k1a;'vik^in). Ent. [ad. mod L. 
ddvicorn-is, {. cldv a club + r^//i*« hoin.] Club- 
hoincd : applied to a sulmection of pentameroua 
beetles, Clavkoivcs , having club-sliaj>ed antennie. 

U837 Penny Cyd. VII. 24.1/9 Clavicorues.^ x88o Maynx 
Lxp. Lex,, Ctavkornis, club.hornod . .clavicom. 


Clavioular (k)nrvi*ki;71&j), a. [f. L. ddvUuBa 
■f -ar : cL K. daviculairt.l 
+ 1. Of or pertaining to a key, Obs, 

>837-98 in PiiiLLii>ft. 189a in Coles. 

2. Of or pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 
x8s4 Sir A. Cooper Dislocations 4 Fractures (1831) 986 
I'he clavicle is joined to the first rib by a clavicular costal, 
or.. rhomboid ligament. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Sure, 1 . 
^9 The clavicular origin of the pectoral muscle. 188a Syd. 
,Soc. Lex., Clavicular artery, a small branch of the acromio- 
thoracic artery, which supplies the subclavius muscle. 
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Hence Omyi'enlmrljr adv, 

mB 8 B CasstWt Fam, Ma^, Dec. X4/1 The ImporUnt point 
In breAthing is to do so duiphregmaticaliy and nut clavicu- 
larlv^i.e.f to employ deep breathing, and to avoid all 
tendency to raiae Ui" thoulders. 

i Clavioula*rious, a. Obs,^* [ad. L. cUtvicu- 
IdriusA 

1656 ITlount Glossy. ^ CltUficularicMi, of or peitaining 
to a key : so 169a in Coi.ss. 

Clavionlftta (klivi'kiinA), a [f. L- cldvi- 
cul-a >ATK ^ : in mod. F. claviculi.\ a. Anctt. 
Fruvided with clavicles or collar-bon'es. b. Bot^ 
Having tendrils (i88a Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

t Clavi'OVler. Obs, [AFr. ad. L. cldviculd^ 
rius key -keeper, f. cldvicula, dim. of cldvis key : 
s<.‘e -AR.J A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 Dokrnmam Seyntys (18351 Sergius was unyversel 
clavVculcr Of holy cherche. 

ClaviGylinder. Mus. [f. L. cldvis key + 
Cylindkb.J a musical instrument invented by 
Chladni. 


1880OROVR Diet Mus. s.v. Chladnit The Clavi.cylinder. . 
WHS like a i^uare pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octaves. The sound was produced by friction from a sin|{;le 
glass cylinder connected with internal machinery by which 
tile differences of the notes were produced. 1888 S rAiNaa & 
Barrs nr (ed. 3) s. v. 

t Olavicymbal (klacvisi mbal). Mus. Obs. exc. 
I/ist. horms: 5 olaui-, 6 claweaymballe, 7 
olaveoymbal, 9 olavioimbal, -oymbal. and in 
It. form olavioembalo. [ad. med.L. clavicym- 
baluntf -cymbolum (in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Ebcrhard Cersne, 1404), f. clavis key cym^ 
balum Cymbal. In It. ilavicembalo^ gravicembalo 
(both in Florio\ F. clavecin (Cotgr. clavessin, 
OF. clavechinbolon', Cler. clavitirnbel^ perverted 
klaffenzimmer. See also Clahicymbal. Clavkcin.I 

An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instiument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by means of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks. 

1498 Wili 0/ Chjf (Somerset Ho.l, My Clauy^ymballeR. 
iao6 0/ Tho. Bui tier iSomer*iet Ilo.', A payre of 

ClaweHyml)alle!i. 1656 Blount Giossojcr.y Ciavfcywha/^ a 
pair of VirginnU, or Claricords. 1864 Engul Afus. Auc. 
Nat. A 9 I'he German clavicimbel . . was a kind cf spinet. 
1880 A. J. Hipkin.s in Grove Diet. AJus. 1 . 367 Matlhesnn 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
1880 Ibid, s. V, Cembalo^ The dulcimer, or cembalo, with 
keys added, became the clavicembalo. 

II Clavicythoriuill (klnc:visi])!«‘ri^m). Mus. 
[iletter clavictthermm, med.L., f. cldvis key + 
CiTHicR.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, lR?ing really an upright spinet. 

[1511 ViRDUNG Musica getutscht (Baseli, Claviciterium. 
1611 M. Pkactokius Syntagm. tWolfenbUuel II. xU, 

Clavicytlierium.J xBio Paniohgia 111 , Glavicytiurutn^ 
the clavichord. x88o Kimmault Piano/orie 98 The clavi- 
cytherium, or keysH-citltara. s88o A. J, Hipkins in Grove 
Diet. Mus.f Clavicytherium^%x\ upright mu.sical instrument 
allied to the horizontal harpsichord and spinet. 1888 — 
Afus. inst Plate vi. Named Clavicytherium by the earliest 
writer on musical instruments, Virdung. .who gives a draw- 
ing of one. ' It is in fact a spinet set upright. 

Clavie, a. Her. [a. F. clave (see Littrd), f. L. 
cldvis key.] Key-shaped. Also Olaylad a 

*<79 Bossewri.i, a rmorte^ 94 b. The field is gules, a C'rosse 
dobfe d.siiie d’Argent. This Crosse ought to be figured as 
a d )uble warded key. 

Clavie, var. of Clavkl. 

II Gla'irier. [F. ctoiVr, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L. tyi)c cldvidHus, f. cldvis key), hence key- board. 
Thence, Ger. clavier^ klavier^ Du. klavier^ Da, 
klaveer, Sw. klaver ] 

1 . The key- board or set of keys of a musical 
instniment. (Cf. Claver sb. ) 

1708 Motteux Pabeiats v. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of 


Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scanimony. 1835 
Browning Master^ Hugurs iii, I fooked up and surveyed, 
‘ ‘ » whence you still 


O'er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes 
peeped in the shade. 1880 R. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet 
Mus. I. 485 Communication established between the 
claviers of an organ and the sound-board pallets. 

2 . (kl&vI«T). A general (jerman name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord ; later, the pianofoite. Also attrib. 

1845 £. Holmes Mozart 13 [Moiartl having commenced 
composition without recourse to the clavier, z88o Libr. 
Univ. Knotol II. qi [Bach's] numerous works, .written for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier (the piano of that day). 
1885 Atkmmsnn ax Mar. ^85/a Four of the clavier concertos 
. .were given with the aid of a small but select orchestra. 


\ Academy aa May 371/e The eminent pianist will . . 
play, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. 

Hence Olftviarlst, a player on the clavier. 

• **45 E. Holmes Mozart xiz Becchd [was] a celebrated 
clavierist of the day. 

Clftviform (klacvif^pim^, a. [f. L. cldva club 
+ -FORM : cf. F. clavi/orme.'] 

1 . Having the form of a club ; club-shaped. 

18x7 R. Jameson Cbar. Min. 94 Clavlform . . is composed 
of club-shaped parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
extremities. Example, Compact black ironstone. iM 
Todd Cycl. Anni. 1 . 703/1 The foot . . b claviform when It 
Is thicker at its extremity than at its base. 187S W. Hough- 
ton Sk. Brit. Isuect. 87 The claviform stigma. 


^ Hdemfl Nail-shaped. (S)td. Soe. Zex*) 

taliwifW (kle’vid|;aj). Obs. [a. \*.cldviger 
carrying a Icey or a club, f. cldv^is key or cl^-a 
club 4 -ger.'] One who carries a key, a key-keeper. 

s6e8 Br. Baatow Serm. (1607) Baa, The great clauiger of 
heauen, which hath the key of Dauid. zyia £. Cooks 
yoy. S. Sea Introd., You are appointed to secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc. and to be one of the Clavigers thereoC 

Clavl*geroua, a. [See prec. and -oua.] A. « 
prec : Bearing a k^ or keys. b. Club-bearing. 

^ 1896 in Blount Glotsogr. Hence 169a in Coles. 
b. 1730-^ in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Criairiole (klse vii^ul). Mus. [ 1 . Clavib key 4 
ViOL.J A keyed viol, the name given to a musical 
instillment. It was played on with hngcr-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting Tike the violin bow. 

18x0^ Pantologia. Claviole, invented by a Mr. J. 1 . 
Hawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibited his instrument in 
America about seven years ago ; when it was considered, 
by musicians, as equal in power to fifteen violins, tenors, 
and basse-s. , A more detailed account, .may be seen in Nos. 

^ and 4 of the Retrospect [1805-15]. 1883 A, J. Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Afus. 111 . 639 i'he Clavim..waB iu form 
like a cabinet piano. 

Clavipalp (klacwiptclp). Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
cldvipalP‘USy f. cldv-a a cXnhy palpus the soft palm 
of the hand, mod. a feeler ; cf. F. clavipalpe.] A 
member of the Clavipalpi, a family ol tetramerous 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the lerminal joint of the palpi. Also as ailj, 
IlCTlaTis (kl^i vis). [1.. cldvis."] 

1 . lit. A key. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xvUi. xxo Christ himself 
would nave given a Clavis, and taught the Church to un- 
lock bo great a secret. 1751 Chambers Cyil.^ Clavist some- 
times used in English writers, a X839 Galt Demon <tr 
Destiny 11 14 1 he fiorid rous clavis of some torture cave. 

2 . fig. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Philliiti, Claris^ an Exposition of hard words, or 
. feigned names. Hence in Kersxv, Bailey, and mod. 
Diets. 

Clavolet I klse vdlt t'). Ent. rare. [Diminutive 
f L. cldva club : of abnormal form (for clavuiet).] 
The club-shaped end of the antennx of insects 
x8a6 Kikuv A Sv. Eutomol, 111 . 518 In those Hies whose 
antenna: lenninate in a bristle, the clavolet is repre.Hcnted 
by the bristle. 

CSlavule (klxvif/l). Bot. Also in L. form, 
[ad. L. cldvtilay dim. of cldva club.] The elongated 
claviform pottion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Ireas. Bo/.). 

II ClaVTUi (kl^i v^s). [L. cldvus nail, wart, 

tumour.] The disease Ergot which affects rye and 
other grasses. Hence Cla’Tiam [cf. It. clavismo] 
m Kruotthm {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Clavy, anothei form ol Clavel, q. v, 

Clavyd, ohs pa. t. of Claw v. 

Claw (kl9\ F'orms: 1 olawu, a olau, (3 
pi. olawe, olawweaa {Ortn.)), 4 olauwe, 
olauen), 4-6 olowe, 4-7 olawo, 5- olaw. bee 
also Clbk. [OE. clawu (Ep. Erf. Corp. €lauuo\ 
obi. cases claive. The quantity of the a is uncer- 
tain : if long, cIAtvu would Ije identical with OS. 
clduua (MDu. claeuwCt Du. blauw), OHG chldwa 
(MHG. kldwe, kid, modG. klaue), pointing to a 
type ^kl&wA^. But Ormin has the a short, and 
this answers better to the form clawu ; an original 
tyfie *klawd would also best explain the OHG. 
variant cltlSa, chid (through chlaua. chlau). The 
OE. clawu (the ordin.nry WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed/rom the oblique 
cases ; the original nominative type was clc'a (:— 
clau, claw^)t and clU\ ?ee Clrb. (The ON. kid 
is not Identical ; it apjicars to be : --^kldk-, belong- 
ing lo the vb. kid-, kid ; see next.)] 

1 . The sharp horny nail with which the feet of. 
birds and some beasts are armed. Also applied 
to similar structuies on the feel of insects, Crus- 
tacea, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 39 Clauuo [w Erf. and Corpus), e 1000 
iELPKic Gram. ix. a8 <Bu.sw.) Nicgl ohde clawu, unguts, 
a xsso Orvl A Night 153 pu havext scharM clawe. a 1300 
Body tjr Soul 370 in Afajps Poems (Mhtz.) Ikharpe clauwcR, 
long nayled. T a 1400 Morte A rth. 783 To bataile he (a 
bear] bownez him with bustoui clowez. C1440 Prottip. 
Pars/. 80 Claw or cle of a beste, ungula. c 15^ Ld. Bsa- 
nbks Arih. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 159 His nayles or clowes 
lenger then a fote. 1590 Shake. Muls, N. iv. ii 43 Hb 
nailcft . . shall hang out mr the Lions clawes. 1664 Powee 
Exp. Philos. I. a Hb [the Flea’s] feet are slit into claws 
or talons. x8ss Ci osEE Marins Zool. 1 . 155 (Porcelain 
crabs) First feet very long and slender with long cbwi. 

b. *The foot of a beast or bird, armed with 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-hsh ' 
(J ). This is only a loose use, arising oat of such 
phrases aa ri» Us claws, with Us claws, etc. 

a xooo Phmnix m Or.) Fenlx Tyres lafe cbm biclyppeh* 
1340 Ayenk. 6x Bodyes of wyfman, and Uyl of uitESEe, and 
claiien of arn. 1990 SraNEKa F. Q, tt, via. 50 As a Blltur 
in the Eagles clawe. H. Huntbe tr. St, Pisrrds 

Sind. Nat. (1799) 1 . 470 If you tear off a cbw from a iiva 


' emb or lobster, ft pushes out another. 1^97 Whewell 
Nist. induct. Sc. (1657 J. 148 The southern cbw of Cancer, 
1 2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided. Obs. Cf. Cler. 

ciooo iELVBic Lev. xl j^nytenu ^ hira cbwe todselede 
brok- exsoo Oemin X995 Oxe ga)» o clofenn fot ft shaidekb 
hbe cbwwess. Z539 Covbedalb Dent, xiv, 6 Euery beest 
that deuydeth hb cbwe, cheweth codd, shal ye eate. 
Neueitheles these shal ye net eate . . that . . deuyde not the 
hoffe in to two cbwes. 1544 PHAtts Rsgim. Ly/e (1560) 
1(1 b, Goates cbwes brent and puudred. or in stede of it 
shepes clawes. 1681 Lovell Hist A aim, 4 ^in. Z09 
With claws like a Cow ; but quadrifide. 

8. fig. (Chiedy in phr. in one's claws, etc., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in one’s 
possession or power.) To pare the claws of \% n 
common phrase resting immediately on sense 1, 
but usually fig. in use. 

c iiM Chaucer Man of Lmds T. 358 Me fro the feend 
and fro hb clowes keepe. 1576 Fleming Panoptis Ep. 185 
After that he had aspired to principalitie, and had caught 

f ovememeiit within hi.<i cbwes. 16x7 Hiebon )Vks. (1619-ao) 
I. 931 So subtill b the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
when hee hath once got in his cbw. 1884 Butler Hua. 
II. ii. 282 What’s justice to a man, or laws, lliat never 
comes within their claws? 1790 Cowpbr Lett. 36 Nov., 

1 am happy that you have escaped from the claws of Euclid. 
X884 Pall Mail G. 93 Oct. i/i To draw the teeth and pare 
tlje claws of the Peers. 


4 . ‘Soinelimes a band, in contempt* CJ.). 

1577 Harrison England 11. vi. (1^7) 19 151 Some of them 
doo suffer their bwes to go oft before their cbwes. xBgi 
Hawthorne Snow Image, etc.. Gt. Snow Face, A yellow 
cbw— the very same that had clawed together so much 
wealth — poked itself out of the coach-window. 

6. transf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 
sembling a claw; e.g. a curved iron with sharpened 
extremity for grappling or tearing ; the back part 
of a hammer head curved and cloven, or any 


similar tool for extracting nails ; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand ; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, etc. 

c xooo iELPRic Hotn. 1 . 549 (Bo9w.)Sume waeron mid isenum 
clawuni tutorene. 1535 Coverdale ^er. xvii. 1 Voure 
synne . . is . . grauen . with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamant cbwe. 1809 Holland Amm. Alanel. xxix. L 
355 After they had l>eene sure tormented with clawes [un- 
guibus]. 1877 Moxon Afech. Exerc. U703 194 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of the Hammer. xjwLimd. Gok 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Hori.e-Khue, with Claws down- 
ward. x8x6 J. Smiim Panorama Sc. 4 /Tr/ I, 15 Hammers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, with claws. sBag J. 
Badcdck Dom. Amusem. 903 A stand with three claws. 
X85X W. P, Snow Jml. A ret. Seas xii. 156 To hook the 
iron claws on to the outer edges of the ice ahead. 

6. Bot. The narrow shaqHtned l)ase oi the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached. 

X794 Martyn Fousseau’s Bot. ii. 38 Each of these petals 
is fastened to the receptacle . . by a narrow pale part which 
is called unguis, or the claw 1835 Lindlky Introd. Bot. 
I. ii. § 4 r 7 (l/J In. . K. CFlillet, . .the petals consist wholly of 
claw. x86x Miss Pratt h lower. PL I. 6 The upper large 
part of the petal is termed the limb, and the lower the cbw. 

7 . [f. Claw v.] An act of clawing. To make a 
claw to windward tNaut.) ; « Claw. v. 7. 

XB4X Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1849 VI. 19 If the friends 
of the Charter only had the grace of seamanship, there woiijd 
be a noble opportunity to make a claw to windward out of 
the misery the War-whigs have plunged them.selves into. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as claw-like adj ; olaw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifurcated 


claw for drawing spikes ; olaw-feet, {atiribi) 
having feet with or like claws ; olaw-footed a., 
having claws on the feet ; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a claw for extracting nails ; claw-ham- 
mer coat {collog.), a tail-coat lor evening dress ; 
claw-hand, a condition incident to some diseases, 


in which the wrist is extended and the Angers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles ; a 
hand thus affected ; t olaw-poU, a flatterer, toady 
(cf. Claw-back); olaw-Borew, a screw with a 
cUwed head ; olaw-table, a x)ne-legged table with 
claws (see sense 5 ) ; olaw-tailed a., having a tail 
resembling a claw. ^ 

z8a3 MechamVs Mag. No. xB. 374 A *cbw*feet pillar or 
stand. 1887 R. Hope xi Mar. in Calendar State Papers 
Chas. II ed. Green), *Cbw-footed like a dog. x8u O. 
W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. ‘1883) 19 Cbw-footed chairs. 
X789 Falconer Did. Marine 11789) Ccciijb, A *cbw- 
hammer used by shipwrights. 1879 Kingston Austral. 
Abroad L 7 'I'he tails of his *cbw-bammer coat drag on the 
ground. 1887 F. Ford in Alag. Art Mar. i(S9/s The ’claw- 
hammer’ coat (as the Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era. 1879 
Smiles G. Moore. Any man who had a stick leg or a club 
foot or a *cbw hand thought himself fit to be a teacher. 
18398 Todd Cycl. Anat. L 6 ts/s Beset with .. '•claw-like 
processes. 1988 Grafton Chrm. II. 561 Certeine •Claw- 
poules & Parasites. 1799 J^brschbl in Phii. Trans. 
LXXXV. 366 •Claw-screws . T to confine and stretch the 
parts as they were seamed together. 1838 G. Porter Porce- 
lain 4 Ol. VI. 93 Similar to the leg and feet of a *cbw table. 
s8S7 S. PdRCHAE Pot. Flying-ins. 90 The •claw-tailed 
Humble-Bee. 


Claw vki$), V. Fonni : i olawian, (olawan), 
3-4 olawen, 4-7 olawa (4-5 olowe, f, olave, 
olove, 6 klaweS 6- olaw. Pa. t. and pple. 
olawed (5 olardo, olovyd, 6 olaud(a) ; atr. pa. t. 
olaw(a, lAywa in 4-5 and mod. dial, (in aenBo 3). 
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[In OE, in idfric’f Gram * : iw here tUtwifSi helonet 
to a weak i/awian, deriv. of tiawa Claw : ct 
OHG. ekidwen, inodG. khwn, muen, OIHl 
^klauwian, MDu. clmwen, clSien^ MLG. A/mmen, 
Also MDu. dqfiuUHH, Du. klauwen^ in lame letiie. 
But the 0 £. clawe implies a str. yb. clawaa^ not 
found in the comate langs. (The a in OR is, 
as in the ib., of doubtful length.) In pa, ME. had' 
generally mod. clawed \ but the strong 

clew is found in 14*1 5th c., app. only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Sc., which has also sometimes a pa. pole. 
clewH, (But strong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialcctally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and its extensions were influenced by 
the ON. str. yb. kid {klah-y kl 6 h‘, kUgom), used 
in that sense only, but not known to be etymo* 
logically related ; see Clob.] 

1 . trans. To scratch or tear with the claws, or 
{iransf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument. 

nooo iELFRic Grant, xxviii. (Z > 170 Scalpo^ ic claws 
[v. r. clawiss]. a 1x50 Owi 4 154 No hu havext 

scharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht hu me clawe. 1377 
Lanol. P. pith, Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil. .Cracche vx, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holds, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
Ciawyn or cracchyn [1499 scratchej. 1547 Boordb Brev, 
H gait A $ spa A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 HunUng 0/ Fox 35 If we cannot claw, then must we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Mather in Eliot & Mayhew^ Taart 
Repent, C « b, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
clawed ana broken up. 1749 Fibldinq Tom Jone* xi. viii 
(1840) i6a/a, I have clawed the rascal : I have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, iv, 

* 1 would claw down the tolbooth door wi* my nails.' 1884 
Leeds Mercuf^ Weekly Supp. Nov. 8/a Five young 
kestrels, .clawing one another vindictively, 
b. To scrape. 

1377 Lanc.l. P. PL R. xnr. i7Contricioun. .patshal clawe 
hi cote of alkynnes iiUhe. 

2 . To seire, grip, clutch, or pull wiih claws. 

*557 1 ? Ld. Vaux] m Tottel (Aib. 173 For age with 

string steppes, Hath clawed me with hi', i uwche fcrowche] 
160a SiiAKS. Ham. v. i. 80 Hut Age. . hath cl.iwed caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. po That 
which claws awiw woild from about them, would, 'tis like, 
wring out their Planethood from within them. i7ax Mrs. 
Delanv Lett, Mrs. Drttvs 67, 1 was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. clxxxv. If at that mo- 
ment he had chanced to claw it [the sword], a 1863 Tmack- 
KKAV L>. Dtwal iv. (1869) 49 His hands .. stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money towards him.self. 

b. intr. To lay hold with the claws or {tramf.) 
hands ; to grasp or clutch (af, etc.) ; to scratch at. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. XVII. x88 Powere hem [the Angers] 
faineth To clucche or to clawe. X850 Mrs. Stowr uncle 
Tom*s C, vi, Sam and Andy, clawing for certain fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of consider- 
ing as hats. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazons 11 . 57 [The sloth] 
raises his body . . and clawe around in search of a fresh 
foothold. X863 K.1NGSLRV IVater-ifob. v. (1878) aoa Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after liim. 


3 . tram. To scratch gently, apply fnction with 
the nails, so as to relieve itching or irritation, 
promote calmness or clear-headedness, or soothe. 
(Now, the common sense in Sc. : thence * to claw 
an auld man's pow ’ » to attain to old age.) 

c 13x0 ,SeuyH Sag. (W.) 935 He clew the bor on the Hgge 
..Heclewehim eft upon the wombe; He hi adoun aU a 
lombe. CX380 Sir Ferumb. 5339 Wanne h® Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. <^1384 Chaucer //. Fame 
170a With that about y clywe \Bodl^^ clew; Caxton^ 
torned] myn hede. £1386 — IVHe's 7 ; 84 If eny wight 
wold claw us on the galle. CX4M J. Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 379 in Babees Bk. (1868) 134 Youre hed ne bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as hai^hc ye sought. xS3a Morr Con/ut, 
TindaU Wks 7a8/x He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and rubbe his forehead, xara N. Koscarrockx 
Prelim, Verses in Dossewell A rmoric, I'he court brake vp, 
they Claude their cares, & parted with a trice. 3397 SIiaks. a 
Hen. IV, II. iv. aSa Looke, if the wither'd Elder hath not his 
Poll claw'd like a Parrot. X637 Rutherford Lett, No. 138 
(186a) I. 331 When he [Job] lay in the ashei^ God was with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 Butler H ud. 11. 
11. 74 Whether’t be a Sin To claw and curry your own 
Skin. xSxa £. Picken Poems II. 140 [Jam.) 1 • -claw, owre 
soon, an auld man’s pow. 
b. intr. 

*393 Gower Co^f. II. 93 He sitteth by the fire And 
clawethon his bare shankes. x86a Thornbury Turner 1 . 
315 The giant . . claws at his wound, and raises his suppli- 
cating hand to Neptune. 

t o. Phr To claw where it doth not itch. Ohs, 
15x5 Barclay EMogts iv. (1570) Ciij/a. I clawe oft where 
it doth not itebe, To see ten beggera and half a dosen riche. 
Mgfia I. Hevwood Prov. 4 Epig*, (1867) 70 Thou makest 
me claw where It itcheth not. 1389 Puttbnham Eng, 
Poeeie iii. xxiii. (Arb.) fl79 A Herald. . vsed much this terme 

I sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually geuen to the French 
ling. . [The latter] said somewhat shaiply, I pray thee good 
fellow da we me not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie. 

t 4 . fig. To claw the back of^ or to claw by the 
hack : to ' stroke down *, flatter, fown upon. So 
to claw {a person's) toe, to claw by the sleeve, Ohs* 
cxc. dial. 


€ 1394 P, PI Crede 365 Whou key curry klnge^ & 
back^wek. <*1480 TowneUy Myst, And'do noght 
but lakys and dowse hir toose, >809 Barclay ShyP Folys 
(1874) 1 1. ao He loueth to be flstered and clawed by the sleue. 


:o be flsteredMd clawed by the sleue. 
daweth my toe, il megratigne h 
Poet, IVAs, (iMi) 158 * 1 ake heed of 

•kM • * ITnr nAiui ts HrnrM 


iglB Palrcr. 349 He daweth my toe, « wy 
eUTeil a xS4* Wyatt Poet, Whs, <iMi) 158 ‘ 1 


a XS4* "Wyatt Poet, Wks, fx86i) 158 'Take heed of 
him that by the back thee daweth:* For none is worse 


tl^ it a flMhr foe, SMf Bk Hau, t M. 1 1 To 
claw the baek of aim thotomwtly lives, sili (see 5]. 

t D« So fo elaw the ears, kumonr, etc : to tidtle, 
flatter, gratify (the senses, etc), Ohs, 

1849 CcwaaoALi Ermsm, Par, itt VoAn 45 Cerlayne iar 
glmges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall sRM Tomson CgdinM*sSerm, Tim. 468/1 Yet those 
men. .would gladly haue their eares clawed with some vaine 
mtter. 188S OuRNALL CAr. sm Arm. xvl. (xSdQ) 64M Tha 
false Prophets pleadng words, with which they clawed 
Ahab's proud humour. 18B1 K. Lbstramob Apol, Prof, 
iv. 11. 184 They claw and gratilie the vanity and ambition 
of the Monks. 

5 . Thence claw itself came to mean : To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon. Obs. exc. dial. 

f * 4 ®S Seven Sag, (P.) 984 I'hus schaltou be clovyd alse 
with lykyl wordis ft with fatse. 18S3 Grimaldb Ckerds 
Offices 1. (1558)41 Nor suffer ourselves to bee clawed with 
natte^e. itex Sylvester Du Bartasi iv. 1641)31/1 In 
cowrtlng.Ladics, or in claudng Lordn. 1899 Shaks. Much 
Ado 1. 111. 18, I must, laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor. x6ax Molls Camerar. Liv, Libr. i. xiL 
39 ^t no man., claw himselfe with the discourse of the 
nobilitie of his predece^rs. x6eg Wither Brit. Rememb, 
III. 949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and daw the timet 
abominations. 1703 J. Savage Lett. Antients xiv. 74, 1 
shou'd seem to conspire with you, to claw one another. 
x88x Leicestersk. Gloss E. D.&). Ctaso, to flatter: cringe 
to ; * toady . to * claw the back * is the commoner lorm. 
b. Phr. Claw me and Til claw thee 
*53* Tindalb Expos. 1 yoAn (1537) 7a We saye, clawe 
me, clawe y . 16x4 T. AnAMS DetuFs Banquet 64 Claw 
me, and I will daw thr*e : Winke at mine, and 1 will not 
see thy faults. 1637 Heywooo Dialogues xiv. aa8 These 
two betwixt themHdves use Homers phras^ Claw me. Tie 
claw thee; Let's I ve many dayes. 16^ Gatakbr Vind. 
Annot. yer. 36 If he would .claw Mr. Ulic a little, M L. 
would claw him again xteg Blnchv. Mag. XVII. 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey’s clawing his . . brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly. 

intr. Con>*t. upon, with. Obs. 

1607 Topsull I'enr*/. Beasts (1673^ 109 If they fawn and 
claw upon a man. ^1645 Kowbli. Lett. (1650 II. 5a Here 
it is not the stile to claw and complement with the king. 
1670 Baxter Cure CA. Div. Pref. iii. § 4 That 1 have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the other. 

d. To claw favour to curry favour. Obs. or Sc. 
1814 Scorr Wa7i. xi, ' Ane wha deserts his ain friends to 
claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover/ 

0 . trans. To claw off \ a. To get rid of (as an itch 
by clawing'l, to get free from. b. {.Sc.) To *get 
rid of*, 'dispose of* (food / ; to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness* (Jam) Obs. 

18x4 Visit. Bp Norton h in Tanner MS. a 10. 46 (Bodl. 
Libr.<, 1 shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt of a yere after. 1630 Prynnk yf w/i-zf rv/iM. 89 A 
stegmaticall linpresse, which our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to claw off againe. x668 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all 11. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa uBii) VlIl. 355 This . . is r grief, he 
declares, that he shall never claw off. 01760 Watty 4 
Madge in Herd CallectioH (1776) 11 . aoo{Ja:n.) [He] clawed 
it aff most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7 . Naut. (i«/r.) ‘ To bent or turn to windward 
from a lee-shore, so as to be at sufficient distance 
from it to avoitl shipwreck * (Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or from 
the shore, or absol.\ quasi-trans. to claw it off. 
So (trans.) to claw the wind. 

Sir W. Monron Nm>al Tracts n. (1704' 

Being near the Land and a (iale of Wind coming off from 
Sea. .a Ship cannot claw it off. Ibid, yys'x 'I'hey could not 
claw off the Shore. 1696 Phil, Trans, XIX. 353 When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spuin andf Winter- 
ton, they can hardly claw it of las Sea men phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to claw the wind, or haul 
close to tne wind. 177R 84 (Dock Voy. 1x790' IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple XV, We were forced to carry on at all risks, that 
we might claw off shore. 1837 — Dog-Jlttid v. We were 
off the Texel..with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under storm canvas. 

+ 8. To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands ; to 
box, beat. Obs. exc. dial. To claw up his mittens : 
to give him the finishing stroke {Gloss, to Scott), 
X884 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iii. xvi. 5a He^ counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, daweth the pope with his heeles. 
rx6|^ B. £. Diet. Cant. Creto, Claw*d-offi lustily lasht. 
17^ in Chambers Scot. (1B39) 43 The lads began to 
Claw, then. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, * He claws up their 
mittans’. Mod, Sc, I’ll claw your lugs; I’ll claw his chafts. 
to. To claw away, off\ a. to rate soundly, 
scold, revile. Obs, 

a X704 R. Lestkangb rj.\ The^ jade Fortune Is to be 
clawed away, if you should lose it. a iny Br. N icolron 
Let. VatenT.), Mr Baxter .. daws off tne episcopal party 
as a set of Cassandrian priests. x8xa C. K. Sharfe in Corr. 
(i8ti8i I. 544 You should daw her off soundly in a note or in 
the preface. 

t b. To complete or despatch with speed. Obs, 
or dial, 

170X Mikes Fr, Diet,, To claw it off, or claw it away . . 
falre une chose esvec empressement, en /sure une pronto 
dqpicAe : 1 clawed it off to-duy, or 1 worked very hard, 
t GlfoW-llMlc. Obs. exc. dial. One who claws 
another’s back (see Claw v. 4) ; a flatterer, syco- 
phant, parasite, 'toady*. 

*549 Latimer mnd Serm, be/. Edw. VI ^Arb.) 64 These 
flattering clawbacket are originatl rotes of all mischyue. 
X8^ Warner >4 A Eng.n. xxv. xas [Itl doth moke thy Foes 
to smile, Thy friends to weepe, end Clawbacks thee with 


Boodiliipi to’bsgalla. iltfl UssMOit Yt 493 By tiM 
panaRuoaofsoneClaw-bidcsof tbaCaait. 4 itfl||UitQV* 
HART ReAoUio 111. ill. 38 Umbb arc my Flattarers, . . my 
Clawbacks, mv Saluttrs. sMi Loicetiertk, Glooo, (E. D* S.) 
Ciamubmek, a nattartr; parasite; 'toad««aiar'. 
b, attkk,ofa4t, 

Hounshbd CArom, lU* iioiA Mora ragaidiiig 
pliuna meaitlngmen, than daw-baOka flauarert. tdgiTiiAFr 
Marrow Gd. AmtA, (x868} 830/0 HIsclaw-baekcamMitsts laU 
him (and ha beliaWs it). 

[ OlaW’bfook V,, Imagined by Riebardson, from 
a misquotation of Warner (see above, qnot 1580, 
where R, hat cUmbaek at a vb ), and uncritically 
ciraied by subseq^nt compilenO 
Clawboard, OIawo, obs. fT. Clapboabd,Cloyx. 
Clawed (kl$d),n. [r.CLAWxA + -jtDF.] Having 
claws [in various senses ; see Claw sb.), 
r 1300 AT. Alis. 4969 Her hondeo .. Ban ..clawed after 
hound, xtti Wilkins Real Char, 441 Beast .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. 1967 PAH, TIrani, 
LVIl. 189 The clawed pilUr D. aMo Hallam HM, 
Lit. IV. IV. viii. 1 16. 346 Quadrupeds, rhoofed and clawed. 
1843 Carlyle Past 4 P, (1658) xsa Detestable clawed 
hands. 187a Oliver Rlem. Bot, 1 vii. 84 Petals, .clawed, 
sByB Ziemssen*s Cyel. Med, XIV. lai The commonest de- 
formity is the so-oilled clawed hand. 

Olawer (kl§' 84 ). rare. [f. Claw o. 4 
One who claws. (Sec the vb.) 

a X603 T. Cahtwsiciit Con/ut. RAem. N, T. (1618) 587 
You are the pleasant clawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued by the faith of others. t6x| Davies Mus/o 
Teares U876) o iD.) The scopes Of all such clawers scratch 
for priuate ends. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 
i2Q An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law-Suits. 
ClawoBure, var. of Claubuks, Obs, 

Clawing (kl^ vbl, sb, [f. Claw v, 4 -ifq).] 
The action of the verb Claw. 

1 . Scratching, scraping, etc. 

x^ Trevisa Bttr/A. De P. R. vii. Ixiii. <1495) B78 A drye 
Bcablie hath, .desyrynge of frotynge, rubbynge, rratchynge, 
and dawyiige. c X47S Ba/*ees Bk. ( 1868) 4 1 hurhe olowy ng 
your flesMhe loke yec iiat rent, xgay St. Papers Hen. Vi/T, 
I. 933 His 1 ^, by a little clawing . . is swelled and grevith 
him sore. XM4 Markham Chet^ Husb. 1. ii. 1668 10 Will 
. . patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing. 
X873 Misr huovcHTON Nancy III. ii. 31 Vick [the dog] is 
Bitting on niy lap, making little impatient clawings at my 
defenceleHS countenance. 

t 2 . Flattery. Obs. 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref, 5 Ticleyng or clawing 
of udulacion. tgo Ghimald tr. C icerds Offices <c 1600) 96 a, 

‘J hat selfe same^wiug of the multitude. 1639 Baker in 
Spuri^eon Treas, Dusk Ps. cxliii. 3 He can do no good upon 
me with fawning and clawing. 

Clawing (kl^ in),///. a, [f. ss prec. 4 -IFO ^.] 
That claws ; spec, nattering, fawning \obs 
*573 A. Anderson Expos. Beuedictus 65 b 1 '.), Using your 
clawing colour. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 78 Some triviall 
clawing Pamphleteers, and historical paratkites. x6Ba Sir 
T. Browne CAr. Mor. (1756 3a I'o afford a credulous ear 
unto the clawing suggestions of fancy. 

Hence Olaw ingly adv., flatteringly {obs,\ 

X966 Dr ANT Horace Sat. v. D b, 1 can tell them clawyngly. 

ClawleBSl (kl^'160), a. [f. Claw jr6. -f -LEBB.] 
“Without a clnw or claws. 
x8s8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 107 Fore.feet clawlest. 
tClawre. Obs. [Cf. Cleafre, CLiV£B>»claw, 
talon, and Claw.] - Claw. 

rx3s8 E. E. A Hit, P. B. 1696 Ful grymme clawres pat 
were croked and kene. 

Claw-Biok, olauiok. [? f. Claw 4 Sick ; 
cf. C-icr. klaucnseuihe foot-rot, and dial, claw-ill.^ 
1177 Ann. Waverl. (Rolls) Generalis scabies ovium .,a 
vulgo . . dicebatur clausick. sssA in Hoarb Wilt* A,, Mere 
ao8 Clnysica. X70B Phili ips Clattsick or Clausike, the Claw- 
sickness or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in Bailey, and in 
mod. Diets. 

Clay (kl/i), sb. Forms: 1 oUrg, 4 olai, olei, 
4 6 oley, 5-6 claie, 5-7 olaye, 6 cleya, klay, 4- 
clay. [Common Teut, : DPI c/^e (» umlaut of d) 
corresponds to MDu. c/cie fern., MLCi., LG., Du,, 
and (itr, klci, OFiia klai, mod.P'ris. klay, klaey, 
pointing to an OTeut. *k/aijd- str. fern, (Gothic 
type *kladdja, ON. *klegg, whence Da. khrg, kleg), 
f. verbal root kli- {klei-, klai-,) to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -ja. F*rom same root came ^klai-moz, 
in OE. cldtn, Cu>AM, earth, potter’s clay, with its 
vb. ^klaitman, in 0 ^.clkman ; see Cleam, Clau. 
Outside Teutonic, Gr. has 7X01-, 7X1-, in 7X01^9, 
7XfFi; sticky matter, 7X/a glue, L, glu'S, glu-ten (« 
for earlier oi), OSlav. clay,^//ii #7 mud.] 

1 . A stiff viscous earth found, in many varieties, 
in beds or other deposits near the surface of the 
ground and at various depths below it : it forms 
with water a tenacious paste capable of being 
moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
dried, and forms the material of bricks, tiles, 
pottery, and ' earthenware * jifencrally. 

Cl.iy conaiMts mainly of aluminium ailicate, and is derived 
mostfy from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. The 
various beds are distinguished geolimcally as boulder, 
Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, PurbeeJt Clay, etc. Parti- 
cular kinds of clay are known as brick, fatty, fire, plastic, 
porcelaittjjaA potted s clay i pipe-clap, etc. 

cxooo itDLFRic Ghu. in wr.-Wfllcker 146 Seania. elmg. 
f 1340 Cursor M. 11985 iTrin.) Of cley. . mude he spsrewes 
twelue. tjfls Wyclif Wisdom xv. 7 Of the ssme clei ha 
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made . .wMsalia In to vse. c 1440 Pr$m^ Pmrv, 80 Clay, 
mrgUla glu* Caxtom Dttcr. Brit. 5 Whyta cUy and 
ra^ fur to make potiea, crokkaa . , and othir vasaell. inaa 
AaNOLuc CAroH. 765 And atopM diljrgently hta [an 

apple-tree'nj arounda wyth kley. M77 B. Gooca Mfrethagk'i 
Hutb, 11. (1586)958, The HaaeTlNutte* delight elh in 
chue, IS99 Hakluyt Vqy. II. 163 Wa hare . . for acowring 
our dothcM earths and dates ; as Walkers clay . . little in- 
ferior to Softe. S7 i6 Lond, Ctu. No. S416A Tobacco* 
Pipe-Clay. 1799 Johnhom Idier Na 49 f 10 Incumbered 
with stiff clay, stea Mas. iBucawosTM Morai T, (1816) 

I. 199 Trying ex^riments upon i^celain clfys. 1848 Mi^ 
Pol, Eton. III. XVI. $ a (1876) 346 Some soils, such as the stiff 
clays, are better adapted for Wheat. 188a Oeikib yVjr/-A6. 
Ceol. II. II. Bi Pure clay, .resulting from the alteration of 
fel^ars exposed to atmospheric iunuences, is white. 

D. fig, with reference to properties and uses. 
x^'nigr. Ptr/, ^W. de W. 1531) a94 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. e i6ao A. H ume Brit. Ton^r*** (1865) a 
Ouhiles 1 stack in this claye, it pleased God to bring your 
Maieslie hame. iw Godwin Emfuirgr 1. viii. 74 'I'he pupil 
is the clay in the hands of the artificer. 1847 Tynnyson 
PrtHc. VII. SIS Tho' he trip and fall He shall not blind his 
soul with clay. 

1 2. In early use the tough, sticky natnre of the 
substance appears to have been mainly in view, and 
the name was apj^lied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the bitumen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 1611 ‘ slime/ * pitch *, Gen. xi. 3, 
vi. 14. 

n 1900 Curtor bf, 9500 pe fiue gaue bak . . And fell to in a 
pin o clay, c lug E, E.AlUt. P. B. 312 Clcnie hit [the arkj 
with flay comfy with-inne. ijBa \Vyclip Gen. xi. 3 Thci 
hadden..tow3 cley [1388 pitche, x6ii slime] for syment. 
1:1386 CiiAUCKR Cnan. JViw. Prol. 4 T. 960 Cley mand with I 
hors or inannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. igu Euun Decades ina, Arb.) 187 
The toiighc cleye of Btunlon cauled Bitumen. 1984 R. Scot 
Discov. I't'^itchcr. xiv. i. 995 Claie made with horsNc doong. 

3 . Used loosely for: Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud ; esfi the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1080 pe bodi mith he na gat hide pe 
clay all vp be bodi kest. c 1300 Song 1 'esterd. 70 in E. E. P. 
(1869) 135 Vr caruyns chaunued vndur clay. Wveur 

yohu ix. 6 He spettc in to ertne, and made cley of the spotle. 
1535 CovKHDALB 9 SatH. xxil. 43 Ellen as y* claye of the 
stretes wil 1 make them thyiine. 1600 Et>. IVotttan in Hutn. 

I. i, in Bulleii O. PL IV. 313 When the foole is clad in clay. 
iM Scott Martn. 111, xxxi, The falcon crest wm soilWd 
with clay. iBai Byron C'mm 11. i. To sojourn With worms 
in clay. 

4 . Earth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen. ii. 7); hence, the hnman body (living or 
dead) as distinguished from the soul; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 40J Al gangand best . . And adam bath 
he wroght on clai. 1576 Flrming PanopHe Ep. 190 To 
what purpose then, doth vaine glory inflate and puffe up . . 
this brittle bottle framed out of clayf 161 s Shaks Cymb. 
lY. it. 4 A rut. Are we not Brothers ? Into. So man and man 
shoula be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie. 1707 
Watts Hymust Happy tks Heart, etc. v, Ere we quite for- 
sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 174a Young Nt. 

Th. I. 198 Ibis gross impediment of clay remove. 17^ 
SouTHFY Ballads, St. Pair. Purr. 5 Belike no living hands 


sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 174a Young Hi. 
Th. I. 198 Ibis gross impediment of clay remove. 17^ 
SouTHFY Ballads, St. Pair. Purr. 5 Belike no living hands 
may pay This office to your lifeless clay. 1814 Scott Ld. 
H Isles IV. x,-Well hast thou done, frail child of clay * a 1845 
Maa. Bkav IVarUigh xiii. (1884) 95 ‘ Dressing the clay* — 


Maa. Bkav WarUigk xiii. (1884) px ‘ Dressing the clay' — 
that is, decking the coi^ise . . with various flowenu 1887 
Stbvknson Uuderwoods 11. ix. 109 I'hey're made of a coio- 
moiier clay, I suppose, I'han a gentleman like me. 

b. To moisten or wet one's eiay\ to drink. 
{humorous. ) 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. Bo. Vi We were moistening our 
Clay. 17x1 Aduihon Sped. No. 78 P 9 To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking. «S7S4 Fibldino 
Hew Way^ etc. 11. ii. How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets his clay? 1864 Fireside Trav. 119 When 

his poor old clay wa.H wei with gin. 

6. The application of clay in Bugar-rehning. Cf. 

Clay v. 3. 

» 7<8 l/uiv. Mag, XXX YU. 390/9 Sugar, .which has gone 
through the operation of three clays, 

6. Short for clay-pipe : see 9. {colloq.) 

[s888 Pairholt Tobacco (1876^ 173 Such long pipes ware 
reverently termed aldermen in the last age and irreverently 
yards of cb^ in the present one.] xSog Ouioa Hold in 
Bondage t Filtliy bird's-eye, smoked in cl^. 1871 Cal- 


Bondago 1 Filtliy bird's-eye, smoked in cl^. 1871 Cal- 
VRRLBV Verses 4 TV., Ode Tobacco^ Jones. . Daily abeartw a 
clay After his labours. 

7 . attrib. or as adj. Made or consisting of clay 
{lit,, or in sense 4, q.v.). 


iSaj FiTSHBaa. Hush, 1 10 Sowe thy peas vpoo the cley 
grounde. Palsgr. 905 Clay wall, Paroy dargille. 

s6a4-M Bp. Hall Rem. IVks, (1660) 905 We . . may be turned 
out oT these clay cottages at an hours warning. 1645 
Ruthirkord 7 'rya/ 4 7 W. FaBh (1845) 004 Ibe weight of 
a saint’s heaven and hell upon his own clay-shoulders. 1673 
A. Walker Lees Lachrymans 13 The Clav Floor, Mud 
Wall, and Thatch. 1843 Portlock Geol, xoo Qay galls or 
lumps, .occur occasiooairy in the sandstone, 1894 Ronalds 
& RiCHAEDaoN Chem. Technol. I. 3x8 Clay stoves are neces- 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. 1886 
Stbvbnson Dr. Jekylt li. a6 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that *hus transpires through . . its clay continent T 
8. Comb a. attrib. ' of or made of clay*, as clay^ 
ball, -bank, -buttg, ><1011, ^-clot, -mortar, -ping, 
-soil, etc. b. * pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay*, as clay-box, -cart, -foa ; (sense 4) -dream, 
-shadow \ o. o\s)^z\AYe,tia clay-burning*, d- mstru- 
mental, as clay-built, -dambod, -greased, adjs.; 


/ (sen8e 4) ch^-hound, -dtmmod, -wrapped, adjs. ; 
similative, as clay-colour, -coloured aqj., -like adj. 

1849 Amer. Phil. Soc. V. 70B ♦Clay^-balls placed ii» the fire 
increased the amount of heat. Iailbv Pestus xiv. ( 1848) 

X48 Thou wilt forgive, if *clay-bwnd mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art, 1768-74 Tuckbr Lt. Hat, 11 . 939 Our 
Vlay-buUt tabernacles. 17x3 Loud, a Country Brew, 11. 
(1743) X41 Ibe common but considerable Loss that Thou- 
sands mil under by *Clay- Bungs. 1873 dgrk. Hoklmgs 
Act 38 4 39 Vtct, c. 98 § 5 *Clay-burnmg, claying of land, 
liming of land. 16711-^ Briekmakerd lament, in Roxb, 
Ballads 11 . 474 A *clay cart they got. .And put Lambart in 
it. c xjoo Reug. Songs (1843) 73 Nu lidh the *clei dot ol so 
the ston. xspa Hooker Ecct. PoL iv. (1617) 160 Another 
doth weare ^*lay-Colour. xdM Vulgar Brrours censured 
5 Clay colour of old was saert^at Nuptials, .and not onely 
Red Sandals were in use . . but also *Clay-coloured Sbooetu 
CX395 E. E, Allit, P. B. 49a In cofer watz ‘day 
daub^. 1637 Rutherford No* 84 f 1869) 1 915 That 
it (our love] fasten not itself on these *clay-dreams, these 
day-shadows, and worldly vanities f i6» Hibron tVks, 
II. 976 When a man is so •clay*Uke, so stifle to be wrought 
vpon. 1893 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) 1 . 331 Red stiff 
clay-like loam, a tynn Luu.b Observ. Hush, 193 The Bur- 
bage-grey, or popling-pea U much sowed in. . Somersetshire, 
and there called the •clay-pea. X846 Grbrnkb Sc. Gunnery 
X04 Ibc crucible is then stopped, by covering the mouth 
with tempered clay . . as soon as the •clay-plugs are suffi- 
ciently bard, etc. 

0 . Special comb. : olay-band, a thin stratnm or 
band of clay ; hence clay battd ironstone, an earthy 
variety of C^lybite, one of the commonest ores 
! of iron ,* olay-bonk, a bank of clay ; see alj»o, 

I qnot. ; clay-box (secquot ) ; olay-bralned tx , dull 
clod-pated ; olay-cut a., cut in or through clay ; 
olay-eater, C/.S. (see quot.) ; olay-fkame, a frame 
made of clay; applied to a human body (see 
sense 4) ; clay -iron, ‘a tool for crowding clay into 
leaky borc-holcs* (Raymond Alining Gloss.)\ 
clay iron-ora, clay Ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esp. argil- 
laceous haematite: olay-kiln, a kiln fur burning 
clay : clay-loom, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of day ; clay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in hrick-mnking, etc. ; olay-mill, a mill 
for mixing and tempenng clay ; clay-pan {Aus- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of clayey soil and 
retaining water after rain; clay-pie, a mud-pii; 
clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay 
(pipe-clay) ; clay-pit, a pit from which clay is 
dug ; t olay-poat, applied to the human body ; 
olay-puddle, clay wrought with water to form a 
water-tight lining for reservoirs, etc. (see Puddle); 
olay-eoU, soil composed chiefly or wholly of clay; 
clay- weed, the Colt’s-foot {Tussilagp Farfara)*, 
folay-work, work in baked clay; pottery, etc. 
See also Clay-cold, Clay-slate, 'Clay-btonk. 

1833 Pharmac. Jml. XIII. ii8 *Clay- band and ball iron- 
stone. Maynr Rkid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. [A mare] of 

that dun-yellowish colour known as ** clay-bank '. x6m 
Sturtbvant Mdaltua (1854) loi The Presse-moulde con- 
■isteth of these general parts, x. Two *clay-boxes. 1396 
Shako, i Hen. fV, ii. iv. 950 Why thou •Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. X83S Maynb Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xli, I’he *clay-cut channels of the arroyos. a x86o Ida May 
in Bartlett Did. Amer., *Clay-eaters, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Southern States, who subsist 
chiefly on turpentine whiskey, and apiiease their ciaving for 
more substantial food by filling their stomachs with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere . . l*hey are 
looked down upon by the negroes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hatred. 1614 T. White Sapphicks 
in Farr 5 ‘. P. ^as. I (1848) 358 Here’s thy •clay-frame,-- 
God, doe with it thy pleasure ; Here's thine owne semblimt 
by niy sinnes abused x888 J. Prestwick Geol. II. 94 When 
instead of the •cl^-iron-ores the shales contain iron^yrites. 
1843 Poitlock (Uol. 996 •Clay-ironstoiM. i66a Gbrbibe 
Pnne. 91 If the *Clay-maken aid beat the Clay as it ought 
to be. 1440 Promp. Parv. 114/1 Dauber, or *cleymann, 
argiilarius, bitumirtanus. x^ G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rsek. It, ccxxvi. Shoe’s gone to ^hoole ; her Cross-row and 
Crow feet Hinder the Huswiferye of her •Clay-pies. 1S76 
Motiem Christianity 19 We made ourselves . . snM . . over 
a couple of long •clay pipes, e 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 
•Cleypytte, argillarium. 1483 Cedk. AugL 65 A Cl^itte. - 
161s CoToa., Argiliere, a clay-pit, or, a 0 ot wherein Pot- 
tem clay is gotten. 161^ Rutherford Tryal 4 TrL Faith 
(18451 4 How many bund^ hours in one summer doth 
our breathing •clay-post skip over. x8eB Stbuart Plastisds 
G. 499 A good wall or well-made •clay-puddle. 1878 Britten 
& Holland /’Atnf-n. •Clay weed, Tussilago Fatyara, from 
its partiality to clay soils. x6xe Stvrtkvant MetaUiea (1854) 
Ba Tiles and bricks and all other •clayworks. 

Cla^ (kl/')» tram. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . lo treat with clay ; to cover, smear, or plaster 
with clay. 

13x3 Fitzhbre. Husb, % 139 Claye it, and bynde it. 1360 


F. Henry Dtasy a Lett. 1x889) Apni 96 DwcUiDg-lMMue 
. .cUy'd for John Green. 1713 Wander TnseAmemoru 155 
When your Mead is almott cmd, Tun it op, Clay it down, 
and let it iitand. tyge B. Martin Hat, Hut. Bng., Dorut 
1 . 41 Like an Oven, mayed round in a very nitfurManaef. 

2 . To dress (sandy soil) with clay, mix clay 
with. 

1607 Phil, Tram. XIX 4x3 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil, sifip Kincmlby Alt, Locke eev. (1871) 1I3 How ni 
wat dmimng, cli^iig, breaking up old moonaods. 
d. To treat (sugar) with clay in refining. 


CLATZVO. 

1703 Dawnaa Voy, N, HoUemd IIL IL 55 All the Sugae 
that u made here is clay'd, tkm luiwH 4 Art 11 . tag 
(^y is put upon the tops of the conical pots in which the 
sugar has gnuiulat^ which allows water to percolate 
through, and thus dndn off the last lemaint of the molasses. 
This u called claying the sugars. 1873 Urb Did. Arts 
HI. 943. 

4 . Mining, To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive: cf* 
clmng-bcsr. 

Clay, dial. f. Cijib, claw, hoof ; var. of Clt, v. 
Olay-cold, a. As cold as clay : usnally of a 
dead body. (Cf. Clay sb. 3, 4.) 

f833 CostBe IVkore v. i. in Butlen O. PI. IV, Fetch their 
flying aoulcs from heaven And breath them once more in 
their day cold bodies? 19x9 Young Busiris 111. i, Iby dying 
mother with her clay-colcThand Press'd mine. sflx9 Subllby 
Cenct V. iii. 133 The clay-cold corpse upon the bier f 

Claye (kL^). Also oley. [a. F. claie, in 14th c. 
claye, in same sense ; OF. also cloie from ori^. cleie, 
in Pr. cleda late L. clita (cf. seta, seda\ sets, soie ; 
Saye), in med.L. also clida, clia. The dim. clb- 
tella occurs in Greg, of Tours ; the late L. cleta 
was prob. of Celtic oiigin: cf. Ir. cHath, Welsh 
chvyd. Com. cluit, Breton cloued, all going back 
to an original cleta, and all meaning * hurdle*. 
Du Cange has the med.L. forms cleia, data, cloia, 
chloia, dida, also cleida, clita, dada, dades, clagai 
cf. Cl ATE.] A hurdle (see quota, f 
it xooo iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-W. 196/16 Cleta, eratis, 
Iwrdel. rxxso Ibid. 547/38 Cleta, hurdel. £1307 Lott, 
Bdw, II, Kymer III. 39/x Pontes et claias pro iustanti nas- 
sagio nostro. Charter in Somner Tract, de Gavelkend 
X90 Pro 18 cladibus fadendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
170B ax Kersry Claye (F.), a Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 
gether : in h'ortijication, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 
Stakes interwoven uith Osiers . . to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap’d on them. Cley (coutitry-wd.', a Hurdle for 
penning or folding Sheep. xyai-xBee Bailey, Cioyes', also 
C ^ as ill Kersky. 

Cl^ed a, [f. Clay v. -i- -kd.] 

1 . Treated with clay ; spec, of sugar, refined with 
clay ; of land, dressed with clay. 

Massir Too- on Malt Table, Sugar that is nearly 
white, .called clayed Sugar, because Clay is used in refining 
it. 1873 Urk Diet, Arts III. 043 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane-fitice. 1883 Stubbs Mer^ 
cantile Circular B Nov. 989/3 I'he worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons. 

2 . Turned to clay, clay-like. 

X853 Mas. Carlyle Lett, II. 965 His shaky, dayed ap- 
pearance. 

CUayeil ^U'fn), a. Ohs. or arch. [f. Clay sh, 

+ .gN 4 .] Of clay, as a material ; clay-. 

1389 Wycuf yob iv, 19 These that dwellen deyene housis. 
c 1400 ApoL Loll,‘ 90 ^ hekun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacrU, deyen, treen, orasun, slonun, silucren, and golden. 
x866 F. A. Palkv TransL Propertius v.ui, For dayen gods 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (klri), a. Forms : i oUbig, 4 olejy, 
oleyye, oleyi, 6 olaieie, 6-8 olayle, 7 olaly, 
oleyle, 7-8 olaiey, 6- olayey. [f Clay sb, -*■ -y 1 : 
the 4 is merely to separate two j/g.] 

1 . Characterized by the presence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaceous. 

le^ Cod. Dipl. IV. ti Of hahtan wylle west be die on fla 
clmian lane. lll^CLip 1 Kings viL 46 In the deyye 

erthe [xyH in cleyi lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham. 1397 
Pilgr, Pamau. 1. X99 To draw hU slowe feete ore the clavM 
lande. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. (1799) 3x9 Earthy, 
Claiy, Sand^Gravelly, Stony Strata. 1796 Morbe Amer, 
Geog. 1 . 755 The soil having . .become more stiff and clayey. 
1863 Lybll Elem. Cool. xi. X45 In North Greenland power- 
ful springs of dayey water escape . . from under the ice. xflTfl 
Huxley Physiop^, 93 l*he Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the. . Lias. 

b. ng. Of * mortal clay ' : applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul). 
ss8i Sidney Apology (Arb.) 99 Dmnerate soules mado 
worse by theyr clayey lodginn. s 6 m T. Caeew Poems Wki. 
(1894) 66 The pnieat souie that e'lu wua sent Into a dayie 
tenement. 17^ Southey Joem opAvmvt, xoi Amid these 
tombs Cold as their clayey tenant% 184B MTrsl Brownimo 
Gfk, Chr, Poets (X863) 38 To low estate m dayey creature. 

2 . Coated, smeared, or soiled with cUy. 

S38b WvcLir Ecetsss, xxiL x In acle^y stoo. 1837 Carlylb 
Pr. Rev, (18x7) 1 . L IL L 96 Wheat-fields . . cannot come to 
grow untillea ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby. 
8. Resembling clay ; day-like. 

1684 H. More Answer 9x1 ^ey having a Clayey con- 
idcnce, that would comply and fit at lelf to any occeeion. 


nesi. iMeTHORNBURY Turner 1 . So Ibbetson took to copy- 
ing Berghem, in a deer, firm, rather hard manner, with 
dayey tones. 

Qlagriiig (kl/'ix)), vkl, ffi. [f. Clat v, 4 •ino 1.] 
The action of the verb Clat, q.v. 

n FnrsHBEE. Husb, 1 138 Be welf waie, that thou bruake 
y gralTe, neyther in the cleyenge, nor in the bynd- 
ynge. sfim Burrowes CycL X. 987/1 Pour hundred or the 
[sttgur] pfamtutions of St Domingo have the neoessunr ap- 

pEvatusIbrdEyiug. iPbn^gdeMoldingyAetih^yjlViet, 

e. 99 I s An hniwovement eo m nr is ed In . . cuqr-biiniing^ 
daylng of huidt mning of land. 

&mb, a cylindrical bar of iron 

for driviog clay into a blast-hole so os to prevent 



OLATISH. 

^ percoUtion ofjwter; (Oailnc-luraM. Um 
home or place in which iogar it clayed. 

Vk* ^k^* proc«M Uuits Mvartl 

mlu,,tbe cUying.hottte requiret to h*vo very coonuferablo 


ClayiSp oh^i. f. Claes, Sc,, clothes 
COajish (kl^ ij), «. ? [f. Clat sd, + -ish.] 

More or leu clayey. 

iST* Levin. i 45 ClayUh. UttuleHtut. t$ari 

Noiokn S^c. Brti., ilf W. i. xi The claiosh natuw^hc 
foyle. i6« Walton Aftr/cr 169 Where the water it of 
claywh coteur. iM G. Haevev Anri. (J.), ame 

beer.^rewed with a thick, muddiah, and claylsh water. 
*797 Downing DnonUn Homed CaitU 45 Mixed with a 
fat clayiah lubstance. 1883 Comt* dx Paeis Civil War 
Amor, HI. in Aihenmum 10 Nov. 596/e Amid the mire and 
nme of the clayieh slopes of .Staffora County. 

Cla^te Min, [Named 1850 after 

J. IL Clay, U.S. Minister to Peru ; sec -ite.] An 
obscure compound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallic lustre, from Peru. 
iSSi Bristow Gloss. 87. 1868 Dana Arin. 108. 

Clayk-gooBd : see Claik sb. 3. 
tClay ly,fl. Oh. rarc-K [f. Cla^ sb. + ,Lrl] 
Earthly : as opposed to spiritual Icf. Clay sh. 4). 

a 14M HampoUs PsalHr li. 9 [MS. Sj pou sail destroy e 
inline, .layry or cla^’ly lustes 

ClAym(e, obs. L Claiac. 

Claymore (klifimooi). Also 8 glaymore, 
oly-more. fad. Gael, claidkeamh (klai'&hv) mbr 
‘great sword'. Being two words in Gaelic, it 
has two accents: sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, has the main stress in Kng.] 

Hist. The two-edged broadsword of the ancient 
Scottish Highlanders. Also (inexactly, but very 
commonly) the basket-hilled broadsword intro- 
duced in i6th c , which was frequently single-edged. 

(Tlic clrtvtHore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
trwf-hanifed.) 

\n% Pennant Tours J^coil (1774) 389 See here a Cly-inore, 
or ureat two-handed sword. 1773 Itoswi.M. ?>«/. HebrUies 
15 »cpt., The broad-.sword now used . . called the glaymore 
(i. c. the great sword t. 1775 Johnson Western /j/. Wks. X. 

1 57 I'heir arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. c 17B7 
luRNs Battle Sheriff-Muir vi, By red ctnynioreb, and 
mu-skets' knell. i8m Cami'BRCc LochieTs Warning, When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws. 18x3 Scott J'rier- 
ntain Introd. vii, Its heroes draw no broad claymore, a 1839 
Prakd Poents (1864) II. 14 IIis nodding plume and bro^ 
claymore. 

D. elUpt. A man armed with a claymore. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at iiis cunimand. 

Cla3rixiour, obs. f. Clamour. 

Claymy, Clayne, obs. f. Clammy. Clean. 
Clay-slate. An argillaceous sedimentary rock, 
of bluish or greenish colour, composed of indurated 
clay, characterized bv being extremely fissile, the 
cleavage being entirely distinct from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratification, which it 
crosses at all angles, while parallel to itself over 
laige areas of country. 

In Great Britain the bedb of clay-date belong to the Cam- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 
as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be os recent as the chalk formation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 347/1 Clay slate, 

LOCH Acc. Brit. (1854) I. 351 There is also a strip 

of clay-slate. 1869 E. A Parkin Fract, Hvgiene (ed. 3) 
19 'I'he purest water from granitic or clay-slate districts. 
1878 Lawrfnck ir. Cotta's R^t*s Class. 350 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate . . is that its slaty cleavage . . is 
altogether independent of its original bedding. lUz 
JUKKs Sch. Manual Geol. 335 In the Andes of South Ame- 
rica vast masses of dark clay-slate just like those found in 
our Silurian formations . . having Cretaceous fossils in some 
parts, and in other l>eds fobsils more like Oolitic ones. 

Clay-stone. 

ti. VBiick. Obs. 

c X340 Cursor M. 5534 (Fairf.) Bak clay stane and morter. 

2 . Min. An earthy felspathic rock of igneous 
ori^n, and of various dull colours; the Tiaixler 
varieties were known as compact felspar. When 
breathed on it emits an odour of damp clay. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 149 A kind of brown 
talcous clay-Bione . . common to all New Zeeland. 1843 
PoRTLocK Geol. 153 A reddish coloured claystonc, amygda- 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Dana Geol. xiji. 584 The clay- 
stone has a dark greenish-brown colour. Maynb Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xx, Smoking out of curiously-carved pipes of 
the red clay -stone. 1876 Pack Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vu. 134. 

8. Comb. Olay-Stone porphyry, a clay-stone of 
more crystalline texture. 

iBdla Anstrd C/tannsi Isl. ii. x. (ed. a) a;! Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 
cl^-stone porphyry. 

Glayth, -tht, obs. Sc. IT. Cloth. 

Cle, olea, obs. if. Clbb, claw. 

Claaclif claaoh (klAj), v. Obs. exc. dial. 

Ill 3-5 oleohe. Pa. t. 3 oUhte, olaohte; pa. 
^U. 3 olaht. [ME. cleche, corresp. to the northern 
Clbbk (which has also in pa. t. and pple. cla^t, 
claHcht\ appears to go back to an unrecorded OE. 
^clic{/)an, *clmhtc (cf. btpkcan, rxean, twtean, and 


m 

tMr tnfawqiMiit hiitoiy). Ita idatton to Mtck, 
clutch is doubtful.! 

1. intr. To cluti^ (Const, /a, UnuardP^ 

P <oa Hwe^ ^ cat of hslle claiinKls tu.r. 
clachie, clahte] euer toward hire, 8t cauhte, mid hie Glcafinaa. 
hire heorte l^u^T ci|m B. B. AlUt. F. B. 634 Clscdws 
t<^ dene clo^ & keatet on jm grene. 

2 . irans. To clutch, gntsp, lay hold of, leixe. 

To 1300 GtsU K. Horn (fitroa) 961 (Mita) Ne mlhte Ich 

him never cloche, With nones kuanet speche. 01310 in 
Wraht Lyric F, 37 Ant bode denyen (tdengen] ther y hade 
daht. c 13BS B. E. A UB, F. B. 19 If in clannea be doi, 
Iwy cleche met mode, o 1300 AiS. Cantab. Ff. v, 48 If, 8t 
(Halliw.) Tnui wolde he oledie us with hii hande, With hii 
fyngera on rawe. 1879 Mist Jacxson Shropsk. Word-bk., 
Cleach, to dutch. 

8. trans. and intr. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

c 13M Cast Lotts 734 Ne dar he seche non oker leche, pat 
^ riht of Ini water cleche. <r 1400 Fallsid. on Husb. v. S58 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Sh^psk. Word^.^ C teach . . to lade out [water, 
etc.] in a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom. 

Cleaohf sb. dial. [This may be merely the 
vb. stem in combination ; but the word may pos- 
sibly be identical with ME. cleche, in the Ancren 
Kiwle : see Cleche.] 

In comb, oleaoh-net, ‘ a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in 8haUow,_ muddy waters, to 
catch ‘ pinks* [minnows], or other small fish *. Miss 
Jackson, Shropsh. Woti-bk. (1879). Cf. next. 
Clea'ching-net. Also oleeohlxig-. [f. prec. 
vb, 4 ^Nkt.] iSeequot) 

*84777® Halliwkli., Cleaching.neft a hand-net, with 
somi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks of the Severn. 1883 Fisheries Bxktb. Catal. (ed. 4) 
135 Clecching net . . used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

Cnieadf deed* V. north, dial. Forms: 4 
cleji e, klepe, clede, (clete), 4-6 oleth(e, o 
oleith(e, (oleitht), death, 6 9 deid, 8- oleed, 
olead. Pa. t. and pple., 4-- ded, (cledde, dedd, 
dethd): cf. Clad. [ME. (north.) cltpe, pa. t. 
cledde^ pa. pple. cled^ a. ON. kluAa^ pa. 1. klntdda, 
pa. pple. klspdd-r (Sw. kldda. Da. klmde) to clothe ; 
t. OTeut. type ^klaipjan^ f. klaipo^ cloth, garment. 
(Not the exact correspondent to OE. clddiani^ 
type *^klaipojan.^ The pa. t., kltedda was from 
^klMa ; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and asi^imilation to the type of feed, 
breeds etc., become cUed^ dead. The normal Sc. 
spelling U deid, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form deciding^ -^Clothe v. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 33073 (Cott.) pe nede for to cleth [Fairf, 
clep, G&tt. clath, Trtn. cloke] and fede. c 139$ Afetr. Horn. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his b^t he cledde. 1375 Barrour 
Bruce 1. 356 The byschop . . cled him rycht konorabilly. 
£‘i4RO Chron. I’ilod. \ys And pore men love to clcthe Rod 
fede, c XAAO 1 'ork Myst. aivtU. 987 Whanne I was clolhles 
dde. ciAin Guy Waps. (C) 357 When key were 
“* > Clethe in manhode, 
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1483 Calk. Angl. 67 To , 

Jove Exp. Dan. iv. Gviijb, For that he 
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3e me clet 
pus ycledde. 

humanare. 1545 ^ . 

was so excellently' eled with glorye and innoccncye. 

Compl. Scot. vii. (18731 7^ Beand clethd in ane sydegoune. 
ax6os Montgomerie Lyk as Aglauros 75 Cleitti thy lelf 
with cair. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H- ><» 
That purenesse and perfection wherewith we are cled in 
bapiisme. 1794 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 11733) 1. 85 Td clcHd 
me braw and ladylike. avfJA Feruurson Cauler Water 
Poet. Wks. <1843' 99 l.«avcs to deed the birken bowera. 
*798 Macnrill Will 4 Jean v, Night advancing, Cleads wi’ 
grey the neighbouring hill. 1816 Ant iq. xxvi, *He 

kens weel eneugh wha feeds him, and cleeds him.’ c i8w 
Janet Hamilton Rhymes for Times iL 55 Cleed their limbs 
wi' decerl claes. 

Cleadi sb. Sc. [f. Clead z/.l Clothing, attire. 

1804 Tarra.s Poems 4 (Jam.) In its brawest dead. Jbid. 7 
As lang's in simmer wadders cast their clead. 

Hence OlMi'dftil a., ‘handsome in regaid to 
dress* (Jamieson.). 

1804 Tarrar Poems 48 (J.*im.) Compar'd to you, what’s 
pieevish brag Or beaus wi' cleadfu’ triggin? 

Cleadinff (klrdi9\ vbl. sb. [in north. ME. 
dething. deaing, f. clethe. Clead v. ^ -ino In 
its original sense now only dialectal ; but in sense 
3 it has passed into general use.] 

1 . Clothing, apparel. Sc. and north Eng, 
a Z300 Cursor M. 93983 Cleking [G&tt. dedinngf wil I tak 
9 E. A. Psalter ci. 97 (rii. 96J And als klek- 
alle k". *340 Uamtolk Pr. Consc. 69^ 


of care, aim E. 
inge elde sal a , 

Vermyn in iielle salle be ]mr clethyng. 14^ edit 


Angl. 67 A Clethynge, amictus, vestitus. 1588 A. Ktno 
tr. CanisiuM* Caieck, ai Thingis. .as feiding, and cleathing. 
c 1600 Montgombrib 3 Ventrous Knichts 17 Our dething. . 
And vneouth nrinet. lyaB Ramsay Last Speech Miser xii. 
What’s in either face or deeding, Of painted things, sta 
R. Andkrron Cumhld. Bull. 47 Gi'e us meat. dnnk. and 


deeding, it’s plenty for us. iSaa Galt Entail 1 . xxxv. 306 
‘This branv wee new cletding o*^day.‘ 1830 — Lsnvrie T. 

does very wen for plain folk. 

* wad juist ha'e yer 


‘This bemny wee new cletding o^day.' 

VI. viii. 989 Plain deadly does very 
ANET Hamilton Crinoline 39 , 
cleedim bien, genty, an' doss. 

2 . Mech. A covering or casing (as of felt or tim- 
ber), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 
give increased security. 

Thus it is used of the jacket or lagging of a bdter, cylinder 
or pipe ; the boarding which hneea shaft or tunnel, etc. 


flurfi Waam /Msl* 

ines, It utikally of Uamw Mm of tohor« 

ItUMl round the hoilro and dro-box. ii|4 ICmoirr SSI, 
tffcA, Cteeuliv « * ih« plaaklac or^alda ofji cual lo^ 


..with 


MeciL, Cl ^ 

sate. 1881 M . lUnriiOLM Bt 
umbs of buniitiMd Iron ai 

b8Ib Ravuomo Atiuimg Gl, BmUenai to * 

the boards forming the clending or ■tinatblng of a bmtties., 

t ClMfrtt. Oh, resFt. (€£ CLirEB.J A dnWf 

a sani Ancr. A* loa HwoSer M c# Of hatle dnurodo ouor 
towaid hire, ft eauht^ mid his deaiHuk hnohoortahoottodf 
Ol6ft]M» obB. t Cuuut: V. 

ClMtt, OlMiftf t'- Oh, 8X0. dhl. Forms: i 
oUsmiui, [8 iolnmmx], 4^5 olnmn^ (4 olnmtiuO* 
Mod. dial. 8-9 olMOki, diniiift, oUlmi olnm. fOE. 
cUeman, corroip. to MDu. M$min, ilimMb, OnO; 
chUimen. ON. klHma, to d&ub, plaster, fiMhion in 
clay t-OTeut ^klaimpem, t Medmo*, in 0 £* cUm 
* doom *, potter's clay. mud. (OE. had also the 
comp. in early ME. Supplanted 

in southern use in 14-1 5th 0. by Cmm, But ckam 
is retained in some Yorksh. dial., and the ciama, 
claim, of acliacent dialectic are apparently archaic 
pronunciations of cleam.'\ 

1 . trans. To smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster ; to 
rub, or daub (sticky matter) m, or (a place) 
with sticky matter. 

[a sooo Thorpe's Horn. 1 . ao Oedtam ealle 8a scauas mid 
ty^wan. OIS78 Cett. Horn. 995 Idem hall k(t] seames mUl 
tirwan.) csooo ifitraic Gram, xxvili. (g.) 165 Lino, Se 
clucine. c looe Sax. Leechd, II. no CLom on oone cancer, 
ne do nan wmter to. c tgag E. E. A Hit. F. B. 31a Make to 
be a mancioun . . kenne ctemme hit with day comly withi 
inne. csgSo WvcLir Serm, Sel Wks. 11 . 03 Crist demed 
[v.r. clammyde] dey on his eyen. e teao Pallad. on HuiH, 
III, 195 Cleme uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. fdra 

J. WaasTRR Metallegr. ili. 50 The Cream of Milk, which 
may be clamed or spread as Butter. tTdS W. MARSHALb 

K. Vorksh. Gloss. (£. D. S.) Clams, to daub.. to spi^ 
unctuous nustter; as salve on a plaster, butter on bread. 
185s Robinkon Whitby Gloss , Clame, to spread or smear on 
a surface, as lime . . or butter. 1877 Holdemest Gloss, (B. 
D. S.j, Claim, 1883 Hudderdleui Close. (E. D. S ) av. 
r/MM. .‘Cleam me a buttershaave*, spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Ciost., Clomme or claim. 

b. intr. To adhere, slick to. 

1641 Best Farm, She. (1856) 107 If they should ramme It 
la clay floor] presently It would cleame to the beater. 

2 . trans. To agglutinate, cause to stick, clog 
with glutinous matter; to stick m/, toother, etc. 

01340 Hampolx Psalter xliu. 97 txliv. ad Clemyd is in 
erthe oure wambe. 1398 Trkvwa Barth. De P. R, v. Ixvi. 
(1495) i8||^ Of clemyng of humour that ia there, ihbi, 
XIX. Ixxiii. ^3 Butter is kyodely hole: demynge and 
fatte. 1674 Rav H. Country Wde, 10 To Cleam . . ^ 


^ , . . . in 

Lincolnshfre . . to glue togethw, to fasten with glue, tvge 
Johnson Diet,, Ctamm. .in aome provinces to deam (xlil 
Todd (adds) written also sometimes clem\, to clog with any 
glutinous matter. sStt Robinson Whitby Close., To cleme, 
to stick, to cause to adher^as paper against a wsilt : r 4 uwfjs 
up, advertised or posted. 18B3 HnddortfieldClou, (B. D. S.), 
Cleam . . * the wind woe so strong that it cleam’d me to 
the wall’. 

Cleam(e, obs. f. Claim. 

Clean (klin), a. Forms : z oUbno, (1, 5-4 
oldne a clone), i->6 olene, a-; oleane, (4-0 
olosmCe), 4>7 oleen(e, (5 olen, kleene, klene, 
5, 7 olayne), 6- clean. [Common Teut. ; OE. 
f/jprte preh. *cldni‘ WCcr. *klaini: cf. OSax. 
cDfti, eieini, OFris. cHne, cleim, MDu. MLG. 
deim, clhte, LG. and Du. klein, klein, OHG. 
chleini clear, pure, clean, neat, delicate, fine, tinv, 
small, puny, MilG. kUiH{i, mod, G. klein small, 
little ; also Icei. kUnn snug, little, puny, Sw. klen 
thin, slight, weak, Da. klein, weak. The original 
sense was ‘ clear, pure * ; OHG. shows how this 
passed into the mod.G. sense ‘ little * ; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
ever, it has been encroached upon by the Romanic 
clear and pure. 

I'he final -n, -ni, is sufTixal } the stem klai- is by some 
ferred to the vb.-stem kit; klai-, kli- ‘ to stick with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky thiii^ such as oil, 
give a clear surface, or ‘ make the face to shine Cf. also 
the ancient practice of anointing, wltli its associations. 

The early variants cldne, clone. ^ app. due to a mixture 
of the prig, adj- dine with the orig. adv. cldne : cf. Sort.] 
I. 1 1 . Clear, a. Free from anything that dims 
lustre or transparency. Obs. 

(In later use passing into a.) 

rieqo in Sax. Leemd. II. 996 pmt eal m llchoma sy claims 
hiwea a saaa O. E. Chron. an. xzio Ealle ka niht wm seo 
lyfl swiAe clene. 1398 Trbvuia Barth. De P. R. xvl xdx. 
(>495) 5 ®® Giaase is clene and pure and spccyally bryghte and 
clere. s^ Spenser F. Q. 1. viL 33 All of Diamond perfect 
)ure and cleene. 1670 CottoN Espemon 11. viii. M A 
)iamond. .reputed one of the finest and cleanest for Us siae 
in France. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4499/4 One other rough 
Stone. .Cbristaline, White and Clean. 

t b. fg. 

c sooo Age. Ps. Ixii. 9 [IxiiL is] Kyoineg sceal on Drihtne 
ebsne blim, hluttre habban. 

t o. Clear in sound or tone. Obs. 
a 1000 Elens 750 (Or.) pRs word eweSafl clmonm stefiittm, 
kam is Ceraphin nama. 

fd. Clear of all encumbrance or reftrictions. 
a 1300 Charter §/ Badcoeard (dated a 1067) in Cod. Dipl 
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IV. Alfrid h«u«t ytcld Gim biacop hii Iftnd . . Mcleu 
and claene. 

II. Pare, undefiledf unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unroixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now commonly express^ by Pure^ 
except when the contaminating in^edient is * dirt ' ; 
as in 'pure* or 'clean water*. As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 
with the prec. notion of * clear *, ' undimmed *. 

W3 Cod, Dipl. 11 . Ill Dset land ic lelle Cynulfe for syx* 
tijium mancesa chraea goldet. a 1000 Edptrt Cmnant 1 39 
ill Thorpe Latui 11 . asa <Boaw.) Cliene oflete. and dene 
win, and cl«ne waeter. 1097 K. Gloiic. (1724) 435 Hyr may* 
denes brou^te hyre dene water, Langl. P. PL A. vii. 

apa fired, .of dene whete. wvcLir Rev. xai. 18 The 

citee it ailf waa of deene gold, lijk to deene gtaa. c 1440 
Goita Rom. Ixiv. (Han. MS), 1 am an infant at |>e 
pappia, and live with dene melke. 1463 Buty Will* (1650) 
17 A torcbe of dene vexe [wax], 1519 Hormam in 

Promp. Parv. 80 Of dene ayluer, argento pure. i6n 
Treat. Hid. Secrets cxvii, A little cleane wine. 1635 Kl 
N. CamdeM*s Hut. Eli*. 1. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver. 1794 Rigemg 4 SeamaHship $g Half'clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of ahivera. sSya R. B. Smvth Minmg 
Statist. a6 A aeam of good clean coal. 1883 Casse/Pe Pam. 
Ms^. Aug. ^a8/i The beans Larr] then put through a win- 
nower. .and It is then called * clean coffee ’. 


b. Of arable land : free from weeds, creeping 
roots, and the like, prdudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or nlth ; unsoiled or unstained: 
the proper opposite of dirty or foul. Now the 
ordiuaiy sense. 

^897 K. iELFRED Gregorys Poet, xxxix. 183 Donne biS 
6aBt bus chene. xwen K. Gluuc. (17x4)^75 And wense her 
fet al dene, c 1394 A PL Credo 680 pel ben dobed in dob 
)mU clennest achewep. aiggo Christie Kirke Gr. i, Thair 
came our kitties, waahen dene. 1368 Grafton Ckron.. 11 . 
378 Their harneaae was so cleane and bright. 1590 Shaks. 
jiSide. N, iv, iL jji I.,et Thiaby haue cleane linneii. s6o7 — 
Cor. 11. iii 68 fiid them wash their Faces, And keepe their 
teeth cleane. i6is Bibi.r yo6 lx 30 If 1 . .make my handes 
neuer so cleane. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe ^1810) I. xviii, 3x8 
Six dean . shirts. 1838 Makryat N. Fortier xxxvi. 
What sailors call 'clean shirt days’ — Sundays and Thurs- 
days. t8^ Emerson Eng. Traits^ Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 48 A Frenchman may possibly be clean; an English- 
man is conscientiously clean 1887 Mabel Wetheral 
Two M-C. Maids XXV. 174 Her^retty buff emton ^own 


. .was clean on that morning. 


Times 10 Oct. 5/5 [A 


bloodhound! trained from a puppy to hunt * the clean shoe ’, 
that is to say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blood or aniseed. 

b. in variouE Specific sensL 8 ; Of ships: Having 
the bottom free from barnacles, etc. Of whaling 
or fishing vessels: With no fish or oil aboard, 
empty ; luso said colloq. of an angler's basket. 

a666 Load. Geui, No. 58/3 In their return they gave Chace 
to a Caper . . but the Caper being clean, escaped them. 1690 
Luttrbll Brief Ret. (1857) 11 . 03 Ihcir ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail'd him. 1700 De Foe Ca/^t. Singleton x. 
(1840) 181 As we were a dean ship, we gained upon her. 
1800 W. .ScOREBBY Arctic Reg. 11 . ^ No other opportunity 
of procuring a whale occurred . . The ship returned home 
clean. 1840 Mabry at Poor Jack vi. We had a clean hold 
. .for we had but just come to our fishing-CTound. 

0. Of paper : Not written on, blank. Of printers* 
proofs : FrM from corrections or alterations. Of a 
copy of writing, etc. : Free from corrections, fair. 

• 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xiv. (1843) 837/3 A clean 
piece of paper, sealed with three impressions of an antique 
nead. Mm. Make a dean copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost dean. 

d. Phrases ) : Clean Bill of Health : see 
Bill sbl^ lo. To Aave clean hands, to keep the 
hands clean : to be innocent of wrong-doing. 7b 
keep a clean tongue : to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. To make a clean breast \ see Bbeabt 


5 c. To show a clean pair of heels : to escape 
by superior speed. 

sdoo Aef. Abbot Exp. Jonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen . . would keepe their hands cleane. 
i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Harry Smith had best show a 
dean pair of heels for it. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(18431 1 . 335 Let them keep a clean toneue on the subject of 
republicanism. 1838 Mbs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 96, I would 
have, .made a clean breast of all my thinkings and doings. 
1854 G. B. Richardson Univ. Code v. 963 Have you a dean 
bill of healtbt s8^ Green .Short Hist. x. | a. 766 It was 
true that the hands of the Governor-General were dean. 
t88t Bebant ft Kice Chapl. Fleet 1. xii. (1883) gj Your hus- 
band. .will show them a clean pair of heels off the Nore. 
1884 T Holmes Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 39/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands. 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 
(or what is so considered); pure; undefi led, chaste, 
innocent. Const, 'fof from. 

97s BlickL Horn. 13 Eadige beok ka clmnan beortan, 
forpon k« hie God geseod. c looo ^Elpric Deui. xxiii, aa 
iHi bysi claene \abeque pecemto erii\. a 1040 Ureieun in 
Coit. Horn. 193 Hore lif deane urom alle queadschipe. 
Ibid. 195 Moder. .and meiden deane of aJle laste.^ ^1386 
Chaucer Knfs T. 1468 Goddesse of dene chastitee. — 
W^e't T, 88 We wol been holden wise and dene of synne. 
e 1400 Desir. Troy 399 Conyng in the dene artis. c 1430 
L{ft St. Rath. (1884) 15 An heuenly kynge kv whiche was 
bore of a dene virayn. 1547-i Bk. Com. Pr., Commutf. 
Prayer, Our synfull bodies, male bee made dene by bis 
bo^. i6si Bible Ps. li. 10 Create in mee a deane heart, 

0 God. 1840 TENNvaoN St. Simeon StyL aio 1 trust That 

1 am whole, and dean, and meet for Heaven. 1868 Free* 
MAN Norm. Cong. 11 . viL a6i A man of good and clean life. 


tb. Guiltleu of a charge or accuatioo ; Inno- 
cent. Obs. 

a I w Cmreor M. 4918 Ha ha, traitnrB, now wel is eeiia 
Queper ^t yee be fule or dene, igto Rolland Crt, Venue 
11. 646 Gif be was dene, thair ichaw his Innocence, ideg 
Seenb Reg. Med. Acte Robt. I, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and deane : all his gudet salbe restored to him. 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 
the Mosaic Law, and similar codes. 

c leoe Age. Goep. Luke xi. 4s ponne beoS eow ealle Hng 
dene. I38e Wvclip Numb. xtx.i8 In the which whanne a 
dene man wetith ysoop, he shat sprenge of it the tente. 
1609 Bible (Douayi Numb, xviii. 9 A man that is cleane 
ahal gather the ashes of the cow. 1611 — Lev. viL 10 As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall qate thereof, /bid. xt. 
37 If any part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to be sowen, it shalbe deane. 

b. Of beasts : Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the m^em use, opposed to 
' foul * as applied to fish at and immediately after 
spawning. 

^ sooo wElfric Gen. vti. a Nim into k« of eallum clsenum 
nitenum seofen ft seofen. c lajo Gen. 4> Ex. 636 Sacrede 
he Sor-on, for fowles frame 11c seuende der of dene kin. 
s6ix Bible Deui. xiv. ii Of all deane birds ye shall eate. 
1870 Pennell Mod. Pract. Angler 147 Clean . . Salmon fit 
to tat : neither just going to spawn, nor just after spawning. 
1889 Black White Heather iii, * Well, now, is this one ml 
right?' * A clean fish, sir,* was the confident answer. 

O. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 

iiSa Wvclip Matt. viii. a Lord, ^if thou wolt, thou maist 
make me deiie. 16x1 Bible a Kings v. 10 Goe and wash 
in lordane seuen times, .and thou shall be deane. 
td. Gelded. Obs. 

i^x Best Farm. Bke. (2856) i A deane weather is such 
a one os hayth had both his stones taken away. 

6. Clean in habit : usually of beasts ; Cleanly. 

1968 Ghafton ChroH. II. 575 He abhorred her company, 
as a deane creature doth a caryon. 1683 Tbyon Way to 
Health 381 Beasts that arc called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse all bind of unclean Food. Mod. The squirrel is a clean 
animal, 

1 7. Of Style or language : Free from faults, cor- 
rect, pure, ' chaste *, elegant. Obs. or arch. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy ft Gydo . dedaret it more clere ft on 
dene wise. i^aS Tyoalle Cot^. in Strype Ecci. Mem. 1 . 
App. xvii. 38 The new printed Testament in Englishe is of 
more cieyner Englishe. 1S3X Elyot Gm>. i. xiv. 12883) 1 . 
14a A more dene and elegant stile. 1581 I Bell H addon* s 
Anew. Osor. a6o b, The cleane and pure elegancy of Cicero. 
2709 H BARNS Cotlect. a8 Nov. < 0 x 1 . Hist. Soc.) 1 . 105 'J‘he 
Book is written in a clean stile. 1713 Note in BuriotCe 
Diary (iSaS) III. 16 He had free conversation, in dean 
Latin, with the foreign envoys. 2894 Emerson Lett tjr Soc, 
Aims, Poet. 4 Imag, Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 258 Writing clean 
verses for magazines. 

t 8. Net. Obs. 

2381 in Eng. Glide (2870) 46 He shal haue of k^ dene 
katel of ke Gild xx messes songyn for his soule. 

III. P^air, fine, comely, neat, clever. 

(The sense-development is here uncertain : cf. F. propre.) 
t9. (?)Fair, fine, 'proper*. An epithet of ad- 
miration or commendation, the force of which it is 
in many instances difficult to ascertaio. 

r2|40 Gaw. tfr Gr. Knt. 263 Blyke stones .. richely rayled 
in his aray dene, csgtt Will. Paleme 2234 Al ^ clene 
cumpanye com to ke ^ace. Ibid, 2609 Wik k^ clennest 
cumpanye k^J^t euer king ladde. 2379 Barbour Bruce xi. 
241 DO gret, so gud men, and so deyne. Ibid. xi. 437 The 
kyng left, with ane clene men^he. a 2440 Sir Egiam. 45a 
He nath slayne syxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 
dene. 2|dx W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of deane men in his house. 

10. Neatly-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf. clean-limbed, etc. 

c \gSh Chaucer W{fe*e Prol. 598 He liadde a raire Of lanes 
and of (eet so clene and faire. Syr Gener. 508 The 

king wa.s of making so clene. Hiat to love him she must 
nede. 2849 Wallkr Poet. Wks iL), Thy waist is straight 
and de.iii As Cupid's shaft. 26tt Londt Gae. No 3379/4 
Lost . a Coach-(velding . . clean of all his l.imbs. sBw 
Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse xW (2842) 53 The hocks 
and legs . . have that character which the jocKies describe 
as ' dean '. 

b. Ship-building. Built on fine tapering lines. 
2709 Land. Gaz. No. 4510^7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or 20 
I'un, very full built forwarcl, with a clean Tail, c 2890 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 107 Clean, a term generally used 
to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship's body. 

11. Sharp (of wit), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dexterous ; neat and finished in action. (So OHG. 
chleini * sagax, versutus, ar^tus *.) 

(The first two auotations may mIohe to 9.) 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 2496 The secuno of pe suster . . Cas- 
sandra was cald, clennest of wytte. 24B9 Caxton Paris Jk 
V. 8 He held hym self ryghte dene in armes. 2998 F. 
M EREx in Shake. Cent. Praise 04 W hen cheating and craftines 
is enunted the cleanest wit. 2603 Mabsinceb Bondman v. 
iii, 111 cut os clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 
Greek did. 2699 Fuller Ch. Hiet, 1* v. ft eq A clean Con- 
ceit, and as full of Wit as Devotion, a 2704 T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. tjyo 1 . 93 The legerdeman must be 
clean. 2897 Holland Bay Path xxvL 33a Yes, Sir I that 
was a clean thing. 2884 Liliywhitde Cricket Annual 120 
A good bat and warp clean field. 

IV. Clear of obstructions, or unevenness. 

12. Unencumbered bv anythii^ standing or lying 
in the way; clear, bare, void. Of anchonigf 
ground : Free from rocks, and the like ; opposed to 
* foul Of timber ; Free from knots. 


t|M Barsoub Bruce xitt 443 The fold ae deyn wes 
maid Of ynglioB men, that nane abad. <1386 Cnavcbb 
FrankL T. Wlian ye ban maad the ooost eo dene Of 
Rokkei Ihait tner nyi no stoon yeene ifiafi Bacon Syivm 
(J.*, The timber aad^weod ate in some trees more clean, in 
some more knotty, tysa £. Cooke Vey. S. Sea 296 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. 1793 Smraton 
Edyetone L . ff sfie To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground. 2867 Smyth SailoVe Word-kk., Clean, free 
from danger, as clean coast, clean harbour. 1884 WeeLMom, 
News yi Aug. 2/5 The oak is. .clean, and very hearty. 

13. Clear of inequalities or unevenness^ clean-cut. 

1679 Moxon Mecn. Exerc. (270O aoa If you have not at 
first Drought your Work clean ; tnat is. .gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to take off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 2733 Chevnb Eng. Malady l xi. f i 1734) 
99 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and free. 
2807 Med. Jrul XVll. 288 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
1893 Kane Grinnell ExO. iv. (1856) 34 Ine clean abrupt 
edg;e of the fractures. 2871 Tvnoall Frmgm. Sc. (cd. 6) 1 . 
xii. 367 No slate ever exhibited so clean a cleavage. 

V. 14. With nouns of action, etc : Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, complete, total, perfect, 
sheer. (Influenced by the adv. ; with ' a clean 
sweep * cf. to sweep clean.) In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely. 

#2300 Cursor M. 35589 tCott.' Giue us clene scrift at bald. 
c 2M Destr. Troy aeoi The Kyng . . declarit all his clene 
wille. Ibid. 10442 Schuld haue kilut kis kyng with his den 
strenkith. tgafi Pilgr. Per/, iW, de W. 1532) aayb, Make 
clene confesHyon. 2931 Elyot Gov. 1. viii. (2B83> 1. 46 With 
wonderfull strength and clene might. *622 Bible Lev. 
xxiii. 82 When ye reape the haruest . . thou shall not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field. 2611 Cotgr.. 
Nettoyer au halay, to make cleane work, to sweepe all 
away. 2888 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. 1 . 318 The clean 
sweep which nad been made of so many ancient right!. 

15. Comb. : see after the adv. 


Clean (kit n), adv. For forms see adj. [0£. 
clmu, dine, f. the adj. ; but the original form was 
ddne {\-^kldn\j)o), whence ME. had occasionally 
clane, clone.) 

I. Of manner : in a ' clean ' manner. 

^ (In many instances, this may be analysed as an adj. stand- 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a sb. 
expressed or understood : e. g. clean purged, purged so as 
to lie dean, etc.) 

tl. Clearly, brightly. Ohs. 

a 2400 go Alexander 55 A Bull of bras bttrneschid full 
dene, c 2400 Anturs of Arth. xxix, Her couiitur-felil, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2. In a manner free from dirt ; or so as to leave 
no dirt, refuse, or obstructions. 

C2000 iELFRic Lev. xxiii. ss Ne ripe xe to da:ne. 2379 
Barbour Brute xviii. S13 The fuld was cieiigit deyne. 29x3 
Ld. Berners hroiss. I. xxvii. 40 Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunL a 2933 Frith Disput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his wit. 262A Markham Cheap 
I/usb. 1. i. (16681 5' Streak his neck and body dean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filth, a 1632 Donne Seieettons 11840) 
80 A man walks dean if in a fuul way he contract but a few 
spots of dirt. Mod. The room must be dean swept. 

3. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without mis- 
carriage * (J.). 

2931 Elyot Gorr, 1. xvii. (1883 T. 281 The most honorable 
exercise . . is to ryde suerly and clene. 2997 M orley In trod. 
Mus. 179 Howe to., sing cleane, expressing their wordes 
with deuolion and passion. 261a Brinsley Lud. Lit. 38 
I'o heipe to write deane, fast and faire together, a 2795 
Henley (J.t, Pope came off dean with Homer. 2869 tr. 
SpohVs Autobiog. 1. 48 Tietz played the becondo. .without 
faltering and perfectly dean. 

t4. (?) Properly, completely. Ohs, 

c tgao Avoiv. Arth. xxxviii, He is., dene dad in stele, 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon Iviii. 197 Geranies yssued out 
dene armed, 1968 Ghapton Chron, 11 . 477 Came to the 
Dolphyns presence, which was cleane armed. 

II. Of degree. 

6. Without anything omitted or lefr ; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification ; wholly, entirely, quite, absolutely. 

This sense naturally arose from the consideration that 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc., 
without leaving a particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
and its cleanness is a measure of the completeness of the 
removal. Hence dean was naturally used with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, oT losing, and thence of 
finishing up, completing, or perfortnfog any action. 

a. with verbs of removal, and the like. (The 
use of adverbs or prepositional phiases qualifying 
the verb introduces const, o.) 

M2000 Cod. Dipl I. 312 Diet min cynn dene [JA 9 . 
clane] zewite. c 2330 R. Bmunne C'Admii (x8io) 7 pei chaced 
out be Bretons so dene, c 2388 Chaucer isqVs. T. 628 Al 
his foue is clene fro me ago. ^2400 Lhron. Vilod. 800 His 
■y3t was dene ytake hym fro. 2962 Hollybubh Horn. 
Apoth. 22 Somtyiue is the hearing lost dene. 196a J. 
Hbywood 4 Epigr. (i867> *40 When mery drinkers 
drinke of deane. 2022 Bible Josh. iii. VntiU all the 
people were passed deane ouer Iordan, a look Bacon Max, 
ifr Usee Com, Law 28 The heire is deane discharged of the 
burthen. 1949 P. Thomas Jrt^L Anson's Voy. a86 One of 
our great Snot . . carried one m his Legs dean off. 1893 
Bbimlev Am., My Novel 373 The purpose of the book seems 
clean gone out of the wmier’s mind. 2883 Lloyd Lbb gr 
Flow 11 . 88, 1 believe he's gone clean off h» head. 

b. with other verbs. 

^2380 Sir Ferumb, 3537 Clene kanne kay tumdc bure 
mod. e 1400 Aniureo/Arth. xl. And cleuet his schild clene. 
xggtl Homilies, Falting/r. Cod 11. (1859)86 They shall clean 
overgrow us. 1971 Hanmer CArwi. Irel. (2633) 231 Van- 
quished and cleane overthrowu. laoe SpENaER F. Q. 1. i. 50 
All cleane dUmayd to see so uncootb sight e 1840 Clouoh 



ca:dfmr. 


Eauly PMttu vii. 47 Food which, .moy be deen denied me 
o’en lo^y. iS6y TeoLLOrs CMrm* Bmrwti 11. Uiv. bi8 
Perhepe vM didn^t know thet he wee cleen rained, idit 
Duih Niws 9 Tuty e Spiro wm cleen bowled, lee stump by 
Che fiton ceptein. slU Lmg^ Mmr, XI. 455 Like e men 
who has bera cleen.bowled--%rst bell. 

o. witluprepoeitioni and adverbi. ai 
wiihmt, hesuli,awavj/fvm, cut, avert etc. 

e 19SO Hiekte^mer in Hm. DotUUy 1 . 18s Cleen fro thy 
weelth she will thee lift. i8po-'iA VivjpUm in Thoms Pram 
Rtmu se He take e ronne end 1 ^ klene eeer. ies 8 Tkn- 
DALB Acte xxvl o To do. .thyne^ denoeflamt the nmee 
off Jesus. 1580 CooPBs Antw. Priv. ilfMsr^iBso) 71 In this 
ye speek clean beside the word of God. 1887 He'seiBON 


En^md 11. xiiL (1877) 1. sss The new towne standeth 
deane without the limits of the old. 1590 Skaks. Com. 
Err. I. i. 134 Roming cleans through the bounds of Asia. 
1893 Bilsom Govt. Ckriet^t Ch. eox Cleane against the 
intent of the writers. 17M P. Thomas 7 ml. Amtm't Voy. 
sSs Every Part of which was cut clean through. 1^7 
Livihostonx Trav. vii, 140 note (Frank Vardom. A ball . . 
went clean through his shoulder>blade. 

d. with such adjectives as contrary ^ differentt 
other, contradictoryy impossible, torong", etc. 

1338 Starkey England L 8 The wych thyng to me sem vth 
dene contrary, iggi Rbcorob Paihw. t^iowl. 1. Denn.. 
An other tlwng cleane different from the depenesse. s^ 
Harsisoh England 11. L (1877) i. 35 , 1 am deane of another 
mind, a x 893 H. Smith IVks. (1867) 11 . 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err. 
a x6m R. Sibdks in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Pa xxvii. 8 With 
Gooit is clean otherwise. i8m C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life ijx Your proposal has almost driven me ‘clean 
daft '. 1851 D. Jrrrold St. Giles xxix. app She was going 
clean wrong. 1W3 Stallysrass tr. Grimm's Tent. Mythel. 
III. Introd 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is dean 
impossible. 

1 6 . In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as all clcan^ clean and low^ quite and 
clean. Obs. ( or dial.) 

a 1x78 Cott. Horn, aiz pat hi alle clone simie belocen were, 
rises Lay. B3777 He warn al clane Of olifantes bane. 
rs330 R. Brunnb Chron. (x8xo) 50 Knoute . . chaced him 
out of Norweie quyte & dene. rs34o Cursor Af. 14803 
(Fairf.) Alle pis cuntree. . rises wip him quite & dene. 1378 
Barbour Brucf x. xa4 [He] saw the king distroy vp, cleyn 
and low His land, c 1440 Partonope 5184 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle dene. 1887 Golding De Momay < Pref. 
They break off quite and clean. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) X05 And thereof quit and cleane to oti.ste the feoffee, 
donee, or lessee. 183s A iackw. Mag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and clean gaiie wrang f 
€n.6azi-f tsdj. and adv. in comb. 

1 . a. With pa. pples., as clean-armed, -built^ 
•made, -shaped, -shaved, -washed, etc. b. parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as clean-complexiofted, -eon- 
scienced, -faced, •grained (wood), -leg^d, etc. o. 
with present pple., as clean feeding, -going, -looking, 
-sailing, -srveeping, etc. 

i8«3 More Rich. til. Wka 35/3 He was . . of bodye 
myghtic, stronge, and cleane made. 1868. Fulwel Like 
IVill to Like in Hail. DodsUy HI. 339 A dean-legged 
gentleman. lapa Daniel Compl, Rosamond nj 17 \ 4^ My 
clean-arm’d Inoughts repell'd an unchast Lover. s6oa 
Jas. I. Counterhl. (Arb ) zia His delicate, wholesome, ana 
cleane complexioned wife. 170B Land, Gas. No. 4400/6 
Clean-sailing Ships . . were the first which came up with 
piirt of the Enemy’s Squadron. 178X Smollktt Per Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvi. 336 Master of such a dean -going frigate. 
1787 Burns Let. Nicot x June, A clean-sliankit . . tight, 
weel-far'd winch. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds {1^47) II. 183 
This clean looking pretty bird. s8i6 J. .Smith Panorama 
Sc. Of Art 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, A tall, clean -built chap. 
18^ Commcrc. Mag. Oct. 136 The over-wrought . . zeal of 
some * dean -sweeping ’ apologist. 1883 Hickib tr, Aris- 
tofih. (1873) II. 634 'rhe blanket . . was cIcuin-waKhed. 1878 
Grosart in //. More's Poems Introd. 40/a A whole-hearted, 
clcan-conbcienced man. 18BS Black IVhite Heather i, 
The. .straight-limbed, dean-made figure of a man. 

2 . Special comb. : olean-bred a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred ; olean-out, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface ; hence, sharply outlined or 
defined ; olean-fingered, with clean or nimble 
fingers ; honest, scrupulous, nice ; olean-handed, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing ; hence 
clean- handedness ; cleanlimbed, shapely of 
limb, well-proportioned, lithe; oleon- skins 
{Austral.), imbranded cattle ; olean-timbered a., 
well-built, clean-limbed. 

188a lllusfr.^ sport. 4- Dram. News 33 July 451/3 A sleck- 
looking individual, .by no means *dean-brea to look at. 
1843 Lever J. Hinton vii. (1878) 45 The mouth whose 
*dean-cut lip . . betokened birth. i8i^ Huxley Phystogr. 
33 Rocks . . cut through so as to expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. xi/b Canon Wil- 
berforce . . the deanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. 1388 Q. Kennedy Compend. 
Treat, in IVodr. Soc. Misc. 11844) 1x9 Swa religious and 
*dene-fyngerit that thair wyl na thyng perswade thalm 
without testimony ofScripture. 1380 North Plutarch ( 1676) 
a8^ A worthy General of an Army, .clean-fingered, without 
Bribery or corruption. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . xoi 
All the figures that any clean-nngered damsel can cut out 
of it. 1708 Gay Bsgg, Op. 1. iii, A mighty ^clean-handed 
fellow. 1779 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. (1780) 8x/x The 
noble minister, .was saia to be clean-handea in the most 
eminent degree. 1887 Atkensrum 3 Dec. 744/3 Practical 
reform and real *dean-handedne8S in politics, 1461-83 in 
Honsth. Ord. (17^1 39 Anychylde. .ofclene l^rthe, *clene 
lymmed. ifis? ^ Liooh Barhadoss (1673) 3 Horses, .very 
strong and dean limb’d. 1713 Lond. Gas. No. 6387/a A 
well set dean limb’d Man. 1B81 Grant Busk L{ft in 
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QttoensL L xv, 109 AU hands ars anxiottB to try iAmIv iiick 
with the sg/Kk SiuKS. JLL» L, v, 116 ^ 1 

tUnke Hector wee not so ^cleane dmbef^d. His lefge is 
too bif for Hector. 

OleU CkUh), r. [In isth c. dene, t the : 
it takes the place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vh. Clbanbi, 0£. cUemian ; and in current use to 
clean ia more literal than to cloamo, having a more 
direct and obviotii relation to the adj, Cf. Cliahm 
ij To make clean. 

1. tram. To free from dirt, filth, ortepurity. 
s68s Lond. Go*. No. 1666/1 TheEnglith Frigid are now 

so well Fitted and Cleaned* ikaa none of the A verities they 
meet with, esespe them. 1697 Dammer P'sy. 11698) 1 . vi. 
^ We scrubb’d and dean’d our Men of War. lysa Gay 
Trivia 1. 04 Clean your shoes. 1800 tr. Laoremgos Ckem. 
H. 395 A method or cleaning linen, .stained by^preparatlona 
of mercury. s86o TYNOAU,G/ifr. if. | 7. B59 The portrait. . 
was given to a painter to be cleaned. 18^ Jowbtt Plato 
(ed. B) 111 . 656 A napkin . . to clean the mirror. 

b. Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making thcmselvei clean 
and tidy in the afternoon or evening. 

1876 Miss Br addon y. Haggards Dan 7 x, ’Thst afternoon 
tuilet which was known throughout Penmoyle as 'cleaning 
oneself*. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss, s.v.. Come, Mary, 
get cleaned ; its just tea-thne. 1889 Newspr, She (the ser- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

o. Often in specific (contextual) senses : e g. to 
clear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants ; to clear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea- weeds, and other accretions ; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food ; also rejl. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

ri49A Poe. in Wr.-WQlcker 600 Sarrio. to dene, cutte, 
or wede. 1697 Dampier Vay. (1698) I. xvl 441 To hRle our 
Ship ashore, to dean her bottom. 1743 P. Thomas 7 mL 
Anson's Voy. 40 This Day., we also clean’d our Ship’s 
Bottom . . in order to her better sailing. 184s Lanr Arab. 
Nts. 1 . 100 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
1833 SovBR PoHtroph. 187 Clean and salt a wild boar. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 40 About Tune chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. z88e Law Timss 
X5z/a Land ploughed and cleaned for sowing barley. 

d. To clean the board {colloq.): to clear off all 
that it contains, and leave it empty ; to clear it. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 399/3 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to be proud of 

2 . absol., and intr. (for reJlX 

1708 Lond. Gas, No. 443t/xs The same Day came in. 


CQMUJIXkT. 


the first place to * dean and this cleaning was necessitated 
by the death of a superficial layer of tissue. 

d. trans. To clean down : to clean from top to 
bottom, or by sweeping down. To clean up\ to 
clean by taking up dirt or dust ; to bring (a tning) 
up to a certain pitch or standard of cleanness : see 
also Clean sb. 

iBts Mark Twain Roughing it xxxvl. (Hoppe), The 
macnine was stopped, and we deaned up. I'hat is to say 
we.. washed the mua patiently away till nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating mass of quick-silver. 1887 
Bebant Ckildr. Gtbeon 11. i, For thirty years . . not even 
admitting a woman to clean up. 

4 . To clean out \ to clean by emptying ; hence 
transf. to empty, exhaust, leave bare. Also Jig. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell S^rts h Adv. Seotl. ix, The 
larder was utterly cleaned out. 1^ O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Break/’t. (1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is a gieat danger that 
a man’s first life-story shall clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. 1866 Carlylr Inaug Addr. x8o 
You will see how we may clean-out the foul things in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., The obligation 
to dean out the canal. 

b. slang. To deprive of cash, to * rook \ 

x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cleaned out. said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stxdce at play ; also, of a flat 
who has been stript of all his money. 183^ Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, Uo has cleaned me out, but I can go and 
earn some more. 

6. To clean away, off ; to remove diit, defilement, 
or the like. 

a 1830 PsARD Poems 3 A thousand hands. .Clean 
off eacn ancient stain or soil 

Clean, sb. [f. the stem of the vb.l 

An act of cleaning: chiefly in comb,, as a clean 
up, clean out, etc. spec, (in C^. S. Mining) clean- 
up : * the operation of collecting all the valuable 
product of a given period or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placer mine’ 
(Raymond). 

187a Raymond .statist. Mines 4- Mining sis A week’s 
clean-up was reported to be usually from 1^3,000 to $3,000 
in bullion. 187* Mark Twain Roughing^ it xUil (Hoppe), 
Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
18.. B. Hartx Btmvn of Calaveras (Hoppe), Cairt you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up T Mod. 
colloq. Give it a clean before returning it. Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up. 

Claanable (kirn&b’l), a. [t prec.-(--ABLE.] 

enable of being cleaned. 

sSta Morris Hopes 6 FeamforArt iv. x6o A real hearth 
of clesnahle brick or tile. 1883 Ruskih in Ckr. IVorld so 
Nov. Floor and walls of die desnablest. 

ClMMd (klfnd), ppl. a. [f. Clean v. 4- -xdI.] 


Freed firom dli8» 
oUomodmi* 


Alflo with idv., •• 


MM 8<MmiKY U, pm ^..mahuag, 
1l^lldeut*d..inyguii. 

A scorn for desM glovesMid ssinw sdonpmies. ii|i Mrs. 
Carlvu ZeiL ll. 183 Hw new room In « desned-out 
state* 

OlMMMf (klrm)* [f. CLBAirfr,4--iEL] One 
wlio or that Which denni ; whoee work 

is -to deea^wntie perticiilar tiunff* 

M iTee Ski J. 

fo tlM hold of BOBie pktnra clever. liiyLSom/V^ 
Atribocffdeaiiofs,keoporB,andpor|era iMi 
Dai(o News 4 ^pt. 3^ A doanor. .nad boon attending to a 
Lancashire engine at the deaninir sheds. 

b. An instrument or madtine for cleaning ; as 
the two-hsndled knifo employed by enniers, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, etc. 

siM Knioht Diet. Mock, a.v. Cleassor, The woriesr. .takes 
the tlbre from the card-drum and deliven It to the deeaer, 
which rstorns it to the cstd-dram. i$ll Daily Noon to 
7/3 Mincers, coflee mills, and fork cleaners. 
Olaaxige, var. of Clenob v. 

OlMldllg (klfnig), vbl, sb. [f. CuEAir v. 4 * 

-INO jj 

L The action of the vb. Clean ; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

t66s Gkssibs Princ. Introd. 8 Ike Cleaning of the Streets. 
1699 DAMnsR Foy (1698) 1 . xlii. 363 These Worms bred., 
in the Sea. . which was the reason of our cleantiv eo often 
while we were there. 1843 Mea Carlvlb Loti. T. 195 This 
house gets no periodic cleaniiiRS like other people'a Mod. 
It was their Spring cleaning, that complete overhauling 
which every well-ordered house gets once a year, 
b. with adv., as cleaning up. 

18. . J. Lawrbncb Sitvorlaad 176 (Hoppe) The cleaning 
up. .consists in removing the pavement sjid blocks from the 
bra of the sluice, gathering the predous compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement. 
S883 Stbvxnson Stlvereido Sq. (z886) 16 The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2 . concr. in pi. Cf. sweeepings. 

zQS 8 Kinoslry fFostw. Hoi (x86x) 354 Just keq> In our 
wake, and we’ll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3 . « Cleansing vbl. sb. a b. 

s66i I.OVRLL Hist. AfUm. A Min. cleaning applied 

helps ulcers in the face. Ibid. 71 The deening is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth, atqsa in Lislb 
Husb. lE. D. S.*, Cleaning, the placenta of a cow. 1876 in 
tPkitby Gloss. X879 in Shrops/are IVordNk. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -sieve. 

c X47g yoc. in Wr.-WUleker 80B Hoc eolatorium, a den- 
yngseie. 1874 Knight / 7 /cA Meek,, CteaMing-mackino, 0 
machine in which silk thread b. .drawn through a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 
1884 Pally News 4 Sept. 3/1 A serious accident.. at the 
cleaning sheds on the Carr. 

Cleuigll (klrni/), a. [f. Clean a.4-i8H.] 
Rather or pretty clean. 

1748 Richardbon Clarissa (xBii) VI. IxvL 303 A bed., 
with coerse curtains, .but a coverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look. 1839 W. Grroorv Egypt 1 . 159 Some tolerably smart 
and cleanuh chintx. 

1 01 ea*iilied, a. Obs. rare. Made cleanly. 
x6e6 Warnbr Alb, Eng. xvi. d 401 Attier. .cleanlUKl all. 
Cleanlily (kle nlili), adv. [f. Cleanly a.4 
-LT ^.] In a cleanly manner. 

1696 G. THonks Pensilvania 5 [They] dress their Victuals 
very neatly and cleanlily. sui New Montkfy Mag. 11 . 
534 All were cleanlily and decently dressed. 

Cleanlinegg (klenlines;. [f. Cleanly a .4 
-NEB8.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earliest quota, it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy l v. So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of syn Grounded and set upon al cleniynesse. 
X4B9 Caxton Faytos 0/ A. \\. xvii. e8o White . . signifyeth 
innocende and clenlines. a 1386 Sidnbv (J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness. X647 W. Browne Folex. l 333 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
[on the lute]. 173* Swift Modest Dqf. Lady's Dressing- 
room, Cleanliness nath. .been esteemed the chief corporal 
perfection in w'omen. 3733 Somerville Chase t. 158 Much 
to Health will Clesuiliness avail. axTpx Wesley Serm. 
Ixxxviii. On Dress (1838) III 15 'Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godlinem’. x^x Longf. Gold. Leg v. At Foot 
oj Alps, If., cleanliness b godliness, I fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner, Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. 

Cleanly (kle'nli), a. Forms: 1 olfonlio, 4 
olenlloh, olanli, 5-7 olenly, -lie, 6 olene-, 
oleanely, (olendly), 5- oleanly. [0£. clinlic, f. 
clmne, Clean -t- He b^y: lit. 'clean-bodied’, having 
cleanness as a personal characteristic. See -LY L 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritual purity, and thence extended to certain 
senses of Clean, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendency rather than to actual state : a 
cleanly person may be for the moment dirty, but 
will as soon as possible make himself clean^ 
fl. Morally or spiritually clean; pure; inno* 
cent. Obs. 

f 888 K. iEi.FRED Boeth. xxi, Sin hij xcipas Besamnah mid 
clmnlicre lufe. a xoeo Booth. Metr. xl 163 CUenlice lufe. 
e X340 Cursor M. 363x4 (Fairf.)Of shrift clanli. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. iv, in Ashm. (165s) 47 The bonds of a cleanly 
Clerke. S64X Milton Animadv. vL Wks. (1847) Tyh Your 
priest, .that thinks himself the purer, or the cleanlier in hb 
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•ffice for hu new^wMlied Mirplico. a idlo Glanvill (J.\ 
Human nature meeti few more Hweetly rcluhing and cloauly 
joyt, than tboM that do-ive from ■ucccodful triaU. iMj 
JPetm. 1. 73 A man of m •obor, so cloauly, and oo 

approved a Behaviour. 

t 2 . Clean: as clothes, or the like. (Possibly 
the sense may sometimes have been dean4ookit^') 
s|fio Ay*nb, a 16 Ho eayh hi uolle habbe clenli^e 
ckmnge. £ 1460 LaunM aoi Mo fawtode . . ClenJy brech 
and acherto. Will Sir E. Shea (Somerset Ho.), A 

clenly dore of Iron for to open apd shette. 154$ Raynolo 
Byrtk Man. Y 6 Although that this tuperfltjyte be no(tJ 
clendly, yet, etc. 1590 SrKMSKR F. Q. 1. iiL 40 By her cleanly 
garment catching hcdd, 

3 . Of persons (or beasts) : Addicted to clean- 
ness, habitually clean ; careful to avoid filth. 

c tsoo Doctr. Gd. ServaunteM xxvii. in Pori. Tracts (1843) s 
Seruauntes ought . . For to be clenly of their bodyea a 1700 
1 )kyden (IJ, Some plain but cleanly country maid, a 1719 
Addison (j.) An ant i« a very cleanly insect. 1748 Amson 
Voy. II. U. 13s It was imagined, that living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier. tl8i| C. Monkiiousr in Mag. 
Art Sept. 471/1 (Dutch tiles) were found convenient by a 
pruverbially cleanly people. 

b. Also of personal belongings: Habitually 
kept clean. 

i6sg Walton Angltr 47 An honest cleanly Alehouse that 
1 know right well Ibtd. 49 A cleanly room, Lavender in 
the windowes, 1964 Golpbm. Trav. 196 Displays her 
cleanly platter on the board. 

4b. Conducing to or promoting cleanness. 
rx6st Chatman //iad xxii. 135 In times of cleanly peace, 
sdas hvMTan Anat. Mel. 1. i. i. i. (1651)3 A cleanly diet. 
etyao Paios Poems (J.). In our fantastick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder ary their hair. 1794 Soutiiky Re- 
irosptety The due observance of the cleanly law. zSag 
l.AMB Klia .Ser. 1. xix. (1865) They eat .. with indiffereiice, 
calmnem, and cleanly circumstances. 

t6. Of actions : Neatly executed, adroit, dex- 
terous clever, deft, artful ; - Clean n. ii. Ohs. 

c sgAo in Fiskefs U'ks. (E E. T. S.') n. Introd. 46 (The 
kinge] thou|(ht it a.. cleanly excuse to aleadge the trooble 
of his conscience. 1569 Goluino Ovids Met. 1. (1593) so 
Hir husband by and by . . devised a clenlie lie. sspx Spbn- 
BRR M. J/ubberdZn Each practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie. 1639 Fuilpr Holy War 1. xi. (1840) 18 
This cleanly . . conveyance to rid away those he hated. 1710 
Arbuthnot John Butt Zs By a cleanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a snort note In Lewis's hand, 
tb. Deft in action, clever, smart. Ohs. 
tglK PuTTRNMAM Eag. Pitesic I. viii. (Art.) 3a For euery 
hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could speedely di'i- 
patcK) he had a hundred angels. 

t6. Of language, etc. : Neat, elegant ; —Clean 

H. 7. Obs. 

1979 Ftjlkb Htskins* Pari, 79 Ho concludeth in fine 

I. atine and cleanly termes. 1649 Milton Eikon, vi. (1770) 
75 The words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

7 . Comh.f cleanly looking. 

1897 Livincstonr Tfxcv. xix. 366 Houses with many 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese. 

Cldanly ^1^1/ ’uli), adv. [0£. clkniu : see -lt^ .] 
In a clean manner ; in various senses of the adj. : 
without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
cleaily, neatly, exactly, etc. 

c laoo Winieney Rule St, Benet (1888) X07 Gyf hast cla;n- 
lice and mid ande don hi. a 1300 Cursor m. 36433 Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriiieii. 13^ Trbvisa Barth. Do P. R. 
XVII. Jxxvii. 1 1495) 719 They clensyth woundes and hcclyth 
ful clenly. 1473 Wakkw. Chron. xi No^t so clenly kopte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince. 1509 Barclay Shy^ of Folys 
(1874) 11. 313 Them clenlyer to dyght. 1596 Siiaks. 1 
Hen. //', V. iv, 169 He purge ..and line cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do. 1605 Woodward Nat, Hitt, Earth 
II. (1733) 98 As the sacred Writer cleanly and modestly «x- 
pr«t.scs it. 1883 Proctor in Kntmlodgo 6 July 13/3 It fa 
telescope] coine.s sharply and cleanly into focus. 1886 
Book-lore Mar. 109 Twenty-seven folio volumes, .had l>ccn 
So cleanly drilled through by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string might be run through the hole. 

t b. Completely, wholly, entirely, quite ; — 
Clean adv. 5. Obs. 

cioga Byrkt/ortRs Handhoc in Anglia VI 11. 333 Gif |>scr 
bcon 1 r3s manna hunne |»3st lamb moi^e fretan, (ionne nyme 
he hys nea^ebur him gebeiidust sy, bd:t he inm^^e h^t 
lamb clasnlice fretan. c zayg Lay. 36148 (h> was Arthur his 
ferde Clanliche igadered. 1897 K. Glouc. (1734) 434 Heo 
clanlyche yt verbok. a ijoo Cursor M. XS556 A1 1« care yee 
nu sal haf, Clenli yee for-gett. 1387 TREViiiA Higden 
(Rolls) I. 341 AI his ofspringe . . was cfcnUche destroyed. 
€ 1400 Melayno 494 Alle that was than iti that place ‘1 hay 
slewe clenly. Z560 Rollanu Crt. Conus ii. 741 For ay 
mirth clenlie I qiiitclame. z6« Fullbr Ck. His/. 111. vi. 
1 34 At this time Church-men clunly carried the cognisance 
of such offences. 

+ o. Ably ; cleverly, adroitly, artfully. Oht. 

11(83 SiUBBBS Anal. Abus. li. 77 They will read you 
their seruice faire and cleanly. iMi SrsNSBi Af. Hubbord 
863 With which he thousands cleanly coosined. 1993 Na.siib 
Christ's 7 \ (1613) x86 Cleanly coined lies. Rocker 

Namman 538 They cleanly and slily winde themselves out 
of the authority of Ckx). 

ClaaimaSB (kll*n|nt^8). Also 3-5 olamiaaM. 
[ 0 £. clmnnes : see Clean and -nebs.] The quality 
or state of being clean. 

1 . lit. Freedom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 
ness. + Cleanness of teeth : scarcity of food. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. Do P. R. xin. xiv. (1495) 447 b 
nedyth clennesae of water. 1480 Caxtdn Doscr. Brit, 47 
The holsomnea & helthe of that londe & the clennes out 
of venyrae [carentia venomi]. 1538 Starkev England 
DflTyceiys to be appeyntyd to have regard of the bewty d£ 
the towne mod cuntrey, and of the cleniies of the sama 


18^0 Bislb (Genev.) hr. 6, Therefore haue I fitien 
you cleaones of teeth [so i8it ; Wveuv, eggyng of teeth ; 
CovasDALB, ydle teth] in all your dtiea sm Asr. Aaaor 
Exp, Jonah 365 One yeare there hath bene hnnaer ; the 
secood there was a dearth, and a third . . there Is great 
cleannesM of teeth. 1809 Bacon Adn, Loam. 11. x. | zx 
Cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God. to society, and to oorselves. 1640 
Rogers Alaasnam 37 Destroying our soules with cleannesse 
of teeth. 1899 Urb Philos. Mannf. 415 Houses, .remark- 
able. .for thetr order and cleanness. 

b. Neatness ; purity ; elegance ; need spec, of 
literary style. 

1981 j. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 39b, Dalmada is In- 
ferior to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile. eigIS 
Sidney < J.), He shewed no strength in Shaking of his st^ ; 
but the fine cleanness of bmuing it was delightful 
Dryden Juvenal(j.)t He minded only the clearncis 1 :^ 
satire, and the cleanness of expression. 

2 . Moral or ceremonial purity ; chastity ; inno- 
cence ; iindefiled quality. 

cBgo K. AClprbd Bsrda iv. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on clseiinesse 
Code (wowode. cttjs Lotntb. Horn. X05 Castitas bat is 
clenesse on englisc. ^-ssjo Halt Mtid. xi Meidennad.. 
ouer alle ping luueS cleannesse. c 1315 E. H. A Hit. P. B. x 
Clannesse who-so kyndly cowpe comende. c 1386 Chauckr 
C. T. Prol. 506 Wei oughte a prest ensample for to give. 
By his clennesse, how tliat his scheepschulae lyve. cx^ 
Dostr. Troy 13041 Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hen. c 1430 Hymns Cirg. (1867) xo8 In clannen and in crifitex 
nierk. 1909 Fisher IVkt. (x876> iBx Clennes of conscyence. 
16x1 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. ii. Taking a delight in the 
cleanencBs of my conuersatton. z6xi Bible Ps. xviii. 20 Ac- 
cording to the cleannesKc of my hands hath bee reioin- 
peiisea me. 17*1 R. Keith tr. T. k Kempis' Solil. .Koul 
lii. X37 A Resting-nl.'xce for thee.. who art tfxe Lover of 
Cleanness, and the Inhabitant of a good Cun.science. 

Cleansable (kle'nzilbT, a. [f. Cleanse v. + 
-able.] Capable of being cleansed. 

x^BnCath. Angl. 66 Clenncssabylle ; expiabilis ; vnclence- 
jneopiabilis. i6iz Cotcr., Neitoyasble ..t:\eaxi%- 
ible, or clean&able. 

CfleaiiSa (klenzl, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. next 
vb.] 1 1 . A cleansing. Obs. 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. X58/3 We make a thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the b^ms with warm vinegar. 

2 dial. 'I'he afterbirth { cf. vb. 7 ). 

z88i Miss Jackson Shropsh. IPonl-bk., Clout se^ the afler- 
binh of a cow. i88x Leicestorsh. Gloss. (£. D. S.) Clans. 

Claflillfla (kleuz], V. Forms: i ol^pnsian, 
oldnsian, igecldsnian, clwsnian)^ 2-7 clenBe()i, (.3 
olansi, klens, olennaenn {Orm.), 3-5, 9 dial. 
olanse, 4 dens, olensi, dense, denese, 5 
olansy), 6- cleanse. [0£. cliknsian^ clinsian 
;_WGer. type *klainis6n. f. klaini, OE. cli/ne : 
cf. OE. r/csiaHf OHG. richisbn to rule, rinse. ON. 
hreiftsa. The frequent MP'. and mod. dial, danse 
may represent an OE. ddnsian (cf. cldne under 
Clean), or it might be from dwnsian with 
shoitened ff, as lUnse from densian. Tlic mod. 
spelling seems to be artificial, assimilated 

to clean. This is the original vb., on the domain 
of which the recent to dean has intruded. 

The type of verbs in -isdn. -irOn Ol'cui. -isbian. -isOjan^ 
appears to have sturted from verbs in -ojan formed on -s 
stems, as Goth, hntiadn. OHG. agisOn. si^irOn. 'J he OK. 
^rfliisniati. clmsnntn may lje examples of mctatlietiis : but 
the occurrence of a form cLgnsntan. whence they may be 
contracted, males their history doubtful.] 

1 . trans. To make clean, purify, free from dirt 
or filth (Johnson says ‘by washing or rubbing'). 
Formerly the ordinary word ; but in mod. times 
to dean has largely taken its place in every-day 
use, and cleanse remains a more elevated word, 
having less immediate asirociation with <//>/, and 
more available for fig and transf. uses. In some 
dial, danse is similarly distinguished from clean^ 
and used csp. in senses 5-7. 

a 1000 Lattis Etkelred ix. § 40 Thorpe I. 348 Gif man e.'ird 
willc cla:nsian. o xaag Ancr, R. 314 pe poure widewe 
hwon heo wule clensen hire hus. 14x3 I.vix;. Pilgr. Stnvle 
IV. xxxiv, (1483) 83 Bras draweth soone rusic yf it l)e not 
clensid. 1467 in Eng. Gilds <1870) 372 That intrailles of 
bestes and blade putts be claused, by night. 1538 in 
Tiivnnk Animadv. Inirod. a8 Ho .. shall scoure, oensc, 
and substancially male clcne all & euery of the Synkes be- 
loneinge vnto the keebyns. x6a8 Digby Coy. Medit. 1 1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 17^ Birch Milton 
in Wks. (17381 1 . 38 After the Sickness wa.s over, and the 
City well cleansed. .Milton return'd to Lxxndon. 1806 Med. 
Jrtil. XIX. V37 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth. 1883 Lloyd k Flow 11 . 179 
A whole house placed in their bands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired. 

Jig. 1650 Merivalb Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xiii, 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could be really cleansed. 

absol. i4jr7 N orton Ord. Atch. v. in Ashm. ' 165^ 59 Water 
clenseth with ablution blive. i6si B. Jonbon Catiline 11. 
ii. 59 This gray Powder [isl a good Dentifrice, .and cleanses 
very well, a K86a Buckle Civilu. 111. v. 476 It was better 
to cleanse than to fast. 

2 . To make morally or gpiritually clean; to 
purify or free from sin or guilt. Const of^ from. 

[8a9 Vesp. Ps. xviii. 13 From dexelninsuin. .zeclasna me 
dryhten.) ^807 K. jElfrbd Past. liv. 4x0 Hi selfe to 
clt^sianne mid oy wope. ctwoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 87 pe 
children were clensed of sinnen. c 1140 Cursor M. 13840 
' (Fairf.), Goddts lambe hat dense [Trtn. densen] sale Hs . . 
wcrlde fra sinful bale. Ibid, 08373 pen mai je best |ou 


dame {Coii. denge] of synne. tmi Langl. P. PI. C nr. 
361 OfoorewryayiiDet eaoikdand daneed. etkepOoMa 
Xom. xviU. 8z (Harl. MS.), 1 ohal go to a coafeesoiur, and 
cloDsy me. 1948 Praytr^.^ Camsunm., Cleenee the thoughts 
of our hearts 1890 PaynNO AnismArmrn. 158 Able Co 
dense the Elect from all their efaiaea BENCH JUMtin 

Martyr, You cannot deanae your heart with tears. 

b. with the /!« or crime as obj. : To pofge, 
wash away, expiate. 

m BUckL Horn. 39 pmt we . . nre aynaa clmraian. t|4o 
Hampolb Pr. Come. 2400 Syn het es wdc clensed hera 
a 1700 Divdbm (J.), Not all her od'rous tears can deanae 
her crime. 1883 G iLMouB Mm^pU xvtL 905 Each prayer 
remted has a certain value in cleanaing away sin. 

6 . To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean : 
a. ceremonially, as in the Mosaic Law. 

[e 1000 iELFRic Exod, xxix. 36 pu acbensast jh weoTod and 
xehab^ast.) csooo Laws Edw. k Gutkr. in Tboipe L 174 
Chensie man ha h^ode. c taso urn. 4* Ex. 3A93 dede 
moyse-H Ms bodeword on, dense Sis folc wel ois to daijes. 
ISM Wyclif Acts x. is That thing that God hath clensid. 
thou schalt not seie vnclene. t6iz Bible ibid., Wliat God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common, 
b. from leprosy or other disease, arch. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Clsnsiafi hieofle. isBa 
Wyclif Matt. x. 8 Vprejrae jee dead men, dense je mesdia. 
16x1 Bible Luke vii. 22 The. .lepers are clensed. 

+4. To acquit, clear, or exonerate {of a charge). 
Obs. (In later times only Sc. ; cf. Clenoe.) 

Giooo Laws Ethetred iiL (I 7 in Thorpe I. 396 ( 3 if hwa 
heof dainsian wylle. a Z|do Cursor AL 4437 pu sal be vte 
of prc.suu tan, And clensid be bifor iustise. c 1968 in H. 
Campbell Love-let t, Mary Q. Scots <1834) App. 47 April 
X3. .liotbwell wes deanrit werray strangely, as the process 
beiris. 1637-90 Row Hist. A'ir'e (184a) 387 The votes being 
asked, seven did cleanse him absolutclie. 

6 . To clear, to rid ; proj^icrly of from, {’\wtth) 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
things that obstruct, cumber, or merely occupy; 
cf. to Clear. 


a laso Owl k Nitckt 610 Me is lof to Cristes hiise, To 
dansi hit with fule muse. ^1340 Cursor Af. 475 (Fairf.), 
He. .clanset bat court of ham so dene. .*3«7.T RRVISA Hig- 
den 1. 339 (Mktz.), Seynt Patrjk clensed hat loud of wormes 
and obere venemous l>Mtcs. 1597 Order Hospitalls H iiij b, 
(The Beadle) shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars. 
i6a4 Capt. Smith Cirgmia ni. ix. Wks. (Arb.) 460 The 
house thus cleansed [of Indians], the King . . excused this 
intrusion. 1664 E VKi.VN hat. Hort. (X739) ao6 Cleanse 
Vines of exuberant Branches. 1669 Woklii^r Spst. Agric. 
X. § 4 (1681) 220 Gold-Finches are very injurious to the 
Ooosbury Buds, .cleansing a wliole Garden of them imme- 
diately. s8te Tyndall Chu . 1. f 17. 1 19 'I'he orb. .deansed 
the mountains from every trace of fog. 1879 Misk Jackson 
Shropsh. ICord-bk. Clause, to dear, to free from impurities 
or superfluous uiutter. 

b. I'o clear ol inequalities or unevennesses ; to 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 

1677 Moxon Atech. Exerc. (1703) 205 Once wrought to 
the true^ size, you cannot afterwards lake any more off to 
cleanse it. 

(In this sense danse is used by gunsmiths in the midland 
counties.) 

C. To clear otil (rubbish, etc.>. 

i6b8 Prvnnr Cens. Coz.ens 32 All Popish Reliques were 
not so fully clensed out, as afterwards they were. 

6 . To free liom noxious luiinours ; to purge. 
Also absol. 

ciooo .S'ax. Leechd. II. 240 Haf wacter. |iet dicsnaS he 
wambe. — ibid. 360 Sio wamb bih to dsensianne. f 1400 
Blood-Letting in Rel. Ant. I. 190 Doinistica clansetli ful 
Welle The bUder within every delle. 1486^?^. St. Albans 
C j It shall dense wele hir bowillis. zooo Siiaks. A. K /-. 
II. VII. 60, 1 will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of tli'infectcd world, If they will patiently jeceiuc 
my medicine. 1731 Arrutii not Aliments (J.'. Ikis oil., 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. z88i SkropsA. Word-Bk. s.v., A 
dosa o' camomine tay . . ood danse tne stomach. 

7 . intr. (for rfi.) To pass the afterbirth. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. iii. (i66B^ 35 If your Mare 
. will not dense after she hath foaled, you shiill take a pint 
of running water, &c. Z8B4 C hester Gloss. (£. D. S.) s. v. 
Clattse, A cow is said to danse when she discharges the 
placenta after calving. 

Cleanved (klenzd),///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed^.] 
Made clean, purified. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 4663 C^lme was (he CDurse, clensit the 
mire, c 1440 Promp, Pant. 80 Qensyci «s lycoure. 1939 
Fisher ICks. (1676) 38 1 The better clensed glasses. i6bi 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 454 1 aske it with a repeiiunt 
end clensed heart. 

Crleauar (klcmzoi). [f. Cleanse v. + -EBb] 
gen. One who or tliat which cleanses. 

a zooe [Somner has dPnsorel 1570 Wills k Inv, N. C. 
(1635) 355 For clensing the howse .. xlji. ya. wliereof y* 
dresser and clensers had. 1579 J. Jones Presery, Bodia k 
SosUs 1. xviii. 33 The nosethrus densen of the braine. 1998-9 
Bodlby \n a u Y. Round (1683) July 519/3 If the cleanser 
of the Library do his duty, a 1681 Holyday Jsssw^ 58 
In a bath . . two fellows desir'd to borrow his strigil or 
cleanser. 18M Culpeffer ft Cole tr. BatikoL Anat. 
Introd , The Kernels . . are vuli^rly called Emunctories or 
Clensers. 171a Speet. No. 548 f 1 Excellent cleansen of 
the brain. Z718 Wodrow Carr, ^1843) II. Z47 If. .oaths be 
allowed 10 them for cleansers, the Govemnient . . will be 
much out in their politics, tliy Act 57 Geo. ill c. xxix. 
I 59 Scavengers, rakers, or cleansers of the streets. 

D. spec. A purgative. 

19x8 Paynfl Satemo Reghn. X u) b, Hony. .is a denser. 
199B Dk. Somerset in Coverdale Spir. /’fWfIxsBB) Pref. 
Alvb, Alt medidnes of the soule..iiot hauing that denser 
(faith in Christ] with them, be but overhealers. i6zo Mark- 
ham Mastorp. 1. xciii. 184 Purgations which are the strongest 
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rf BiiADt« Fmm. JWW. i.v. 

^tmkingSrtmth^ Oive Chmtn inw«i«Uf. 

tClMmriUp. Oh, rarc-K [f. ClbaH a,+ 

•ABir.] Cleaoneu, chmstity. 

€ i«|o /fmii AMd, SI |HU hit mlhta hold h«m i cHeim- 
•cbipe chaote. 


OloailBing (kle'nsiq), si. [f. Clbavbi t^.] 

1 . I'he action of the vb. Clsansb In itf various 
lenses; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

C 1000 GmA’ Murk i, 44 For oinre clBOtungo [r sido 
IftUioH Ginp. clnnsunge). s uoo Winiensy RmU Si, Btmi 
(x8B8; 65 On MctemeA da) clanittnira do. a ijoo Cttraor 
M. 05889 pe fire o clonsing. im8 Tukvira Barth. D'e P. 
R. XVII. clx. (iiM5i 708 The cleiifiiiige of hempe or of flexe. 
c i|i6B in H. Campbell Lmie-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1804) 
App. 47 The counsale haldin for the cleanaing of I^th- 
well. x6ix Biblx Mark i. 44. 1673 Tcmplis Oburv. United 
Prav. iii. 1 R.), llie opening and cleansing of the old channel 
of the Rhine. 1840 J. H. Newman Par, Serm. VI. vi. 55 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings. 1873 
Buxton Hist. Scot. V. liii. 98 A verdict of acquittal, a 
' cleansing by assize * as it was termed. 

2 . cofut^. The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 
cleaning anything. 

.*•07 I'oPSELL Serpetits 689 Trochili. .Ire greedy of 
these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. z6ii Cotgr., 
CurailUs de tnaisoHt the dust, filth, sweepings or cleansing, 
of houses, sfiga Sherwood s. v. Bean, The dialings, chufle, 
or cleansings of Beanes. 

b. The lochia or discharges after childbirth ; a 
rustic name for the afterbirth of cattle. 


i6u Thbtfdrd Perfect Horseman 10 By no Means let 
the mare eat her clcanKing. i6zo Treat, Live Stock in 
N, IK Line, Gloss. (£. D. S.) s.v., The after«birth; in the 
north it is termed the cleansing, i860 MAVNEifx/. Lex., 
Cleaminjcs, a popular term for the Lochia. 1884 Chester 
Gloss. (£. D. S.^, Clansing or Cleansing, the placenta or 
after-birth of an animal. 

8. atlrii and Comi. 

133s in Riley Lond. AJem (1868) 194 1 clensingbecche . .4^. 
15MJ. HavwooD Prov. 4* (1867 »4»9 Some of it ich had 

in the clcns^ ng weeke. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cleatuing’ 
vat, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the bung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a sturc-vat. 

Cleansillg (kle nziq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-INft-.] That cleanses : see the vb. 

a SRoe Cursor At. sbaui Penance thol in cienssing fire. 
atwi SinoH. Barthoi. {Awed. Oxon.) 15 Centum capita, 
e^ffoaillus, clansing gressc. 1398 Tkevisa Barth De P. R. 
XIX. Ixvi. (X4Q<))9oa Whey., is moost drieiige and clens- 
ynge. 1671 Mil ion Samson 1797 Willi . .cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore. 17^(8 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Snrg. (17711 Diet. B b, Abstergentia, .clemsing Medicines. 
sIM Auelakje PaoerKR Poems ttitlej. Cleansing Fires. 
Cleapi^e, var. of Clepe. 

Claar (kli i), a., adv., and sb. Forms : 3-5 
olor, (4 oUer, clyre, dyer), 4-7 olere, 4-8 
deer, 5-7 deere, (5 olure, 6 cleir, olar), 6 7 
deare, (.8-9 dial, dair), 6> olear. [ME. cUr, a. 
OF. cUr (Ii-i6th c. ; 14th- clair^, corresp. to 
Pr. clar, Sp. claro. It. chiaro L. cldr^unt bright, 
clear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illu.^itrious, famous, 
etc. Senses 1^13 were already present in French; 
the further developments of the sense are peculiar 
to English, and partly due to association with the 
native wuid Clean, the earlier domain of which 
has been largely occupied by clear, while in various 
uses the two are still synonymous. Hut the now 
predominant notion of ' unencumbered, free, rid ’ 
IS a further development, not found in Clean.] 

I. Of li^^ht, colour, things illuminated. 

1 . + a. orig. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
lity of light : Brightly shining, bright, brilliant. 

1x97 R. Glouc. (1794) 416 Ther come, .a Icme vwylhe cler 
& bry^te. c 1386 Chauckh Aloder God 99 O blessed 
lady, the deer light of day. 1393 Gowicr Conf. III. 129 
The first sterre Aldcboran, the cft'rest and the most of nlle. 
1430 1530 Myrr. our Latiye 9 10 The lyglite of the sonne is 
moi-he more clercr then the lyghtc of the morow tyde. i6xx 
’Biisx.ti Song Sol. vu 10 F.iiie as the moone, deare ns the 
snnne. XW7 Milton P, L. xi. 840 And the deer Sun on his 
wide watrie Glass Gaz'd hot. 

b. Now expressing the purily or uncloudedness 
of light ; clear fire, a lire in full combustion with- 
out flame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
clear while, brown, etc. 

x6ix Bible 9 Sam. xxiii. 4 The tender grasse springing 
out of the earth by deare shining after rainc. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII. 1. i. 996 This infant Clowd . . Darkniiig my 
deere Sunne. 1796 Mss. Glassr Cookery iii. 24 Take care 
your fire is clear. 1814 Woddbw. White Doe vii. 96 A Due 
most beautiful, dear-white. x888 Cassells Diet. Cookery 
Introd. 17 If a cook, .has a good dear fire. Mod. This oil 
bums with a dearer flame. 

fig. 1818 Cruise Digest V. 361 The nature of an action 
oif ejection . . would appear in a clearer light. 

2 . a. Of the day, daylight, etc. : P'ully light, 
bright ; opposed to dusk or twilight, arch. 

c ijae Sir Bettes 755 A morwe, whan hit was dai cler. 
Arise^ kni^t and squier. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 967/1 He 
endyted tlie lettre by clere day. 1535 Covbrdale z Sam. 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyll it be deare mornynge, that we let 
none escape. — Amos viii. 9, 1 shall cause . . the londe to 
be darcke in the deare-day, 1168 OsAmroN Chtvn. II. 
zoo It was done In the deare day light. 1603 Shakb. Meat, 
for M, IV. ii. es6 Come sway, it is almost deere dawne. 
1871 R. Eixis Cedullus Ixiv. 408 Bear not daylight dear 
upon immortality breathing. 


tb. Of the weather: enOr. Full of iunshine, 
bright, ‘ fine* : serene, * fiUr*. Obs. 

I jle Wyclip Malt. xri. s ^ selen, It shal be deer, foi* 
the beuene is liik to reed, ctgae Mauuokv. Jj^ t; And 
abouen at the cop of the hllla lAthos] Is the Eir so deer 
that men may fVnde no wynd there, c 1440 PromA Paw. 
8x Clere, as weour yi bryghte, darns, ssrensis. zapt GaAP^ 
TON Chrm. II. sio The wether was fayre, clMre, and 
temperate. Ibid. II. 973 There fell a great raine , . with a 
terrible thunder . . Then anone the ayre began to waxe 
deare, and the sonne to diine fayre and bright 1633 T. 
Jambs Vey, 78 It wm pretty and cleere. 

o. Now: Free from cloud, mists, and hare; 
a * clear day * clear weather* is that in wUch the 
air is transparent so that dtstaiit objects are dis- 
tinctly seen : a * clear sky*, a sky void of cloud. 

xaqj R. Glouc. (1734) 41 I>at heo my^te oft y se, in cler 
wed^ l>ere Kst ward, as ^ sonne a roe, a lond as yt were. 
1393 Cower Cottf. 1 . 33 Now cloudy and now clere it is. 
iS68 Gsapton Chron. II. 976 11 the day bad bene clere, 
there had not escaped a man. uSpgDAMMBs Vcp^. 11. iil 
Disc, on Wituis, etc. vii. 87 We commonly find it cloudy 
oyer the Land, Tho* 'lis clear everywhere bexide. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist.ixjjt) 1 . 978 Their remains continue 
still vinible at the bottom of the water in a clear day. iSys 
£. Peacock Mabet Heron 1 . ix. 141 A clear frosty evening. 

d. fig. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
ance or spirit. Obs. or arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 45 poxs . . shalt leden a deer 
age. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 908/4 Paule . . enduiyng in 
agonyc and allc wey apfjerid clere. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. 
III. it. 61 You, the murderer, look as bright, as deare, 
As yonder Venus, ibky Milton P. L. viii. 336 Steinly lie 
pronounc'd The rigid interdiction . but soon his deer aspect 
Ketum' d. lyafi Shelvocke Voy. round W. (1757) 76 
Enough to cast a damp upon the dearest spirits. 1833 
Lvtton A/y uVovel in. x, His brow grew as clear as the blue 
sl^ above him. 

8. Allowing light to pass through, transparent, 
a X300 Cursor M, 11705 A well vte-brast, wid strein suele, 
clere, and cald. c 1400-50 Alexander 9541 Clerire I?', r. 
clerar] ]>sin cristall. 15^ Fleming Panoplie £p. A, A 
cleere looking glastse reiiJreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation. iS^ R. Scot Dis<ov. Witcher, xiii. xix. 958 Diverse 
kinds of glasses .the coloured and the chare glasses. 1667 
Milton P. L iv. 458 To look into the deer Smooth laike, 
th.Tt 10 nie^ .seemd another Skie. 1798 Coleridge Auc. 
Mar. VI. xvi, The harbour-bay was dear as glass. 

b. Of coloured liquids, etc. ; Translucent, pel- 
luci<1, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 

1483 CafA. Angt. 66 Clere as ale or wyne. x6a6 Bacon 
Syh/a 8 378 A Bottle of Beer.. became more lively, better 
tasted and clearer than it was. 1745 Swift Direct. Semants, 
Butler, A dozen or two of good dear wine. 1747 Wesi lv 
Prim. Physic 1 1761^ I nlrod. 1 7 Good clear small beer. 1799 
G Smith Laboratory I. 389 A tub ready at hand, with 
a clear lye. 1838 Dickens O. Ttvist xxiii,^ Real, fresh, 
genuine port- wine, .clear as a bell, and no sediment. 

4 . Bright or shining, os polished illuminated 
surfaces; lustrous. (Now expressing esp. purity 
and evenness of lustre.) 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Se. (Wright) 84 The mone . . hileveih 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blue, c 1330 K. 
Brunne Chron. (iBioi 28 'I'uentt pounde of gold be ^ere, 
i»pe hundreth of siluer dcrc. 1340 Ayenb. 167 Gold J»ct 
more hit is inc uere : he more hit is dene, and dyer, and 
tretable. ct^noAnfursif Arth. xxix, A croune cumly.. 
dure to behold. 1475 Caxton Je^on 30 His good swerd 
that was clere and trenchaunt. i6tt Needham tr. SeUten’s 
Mare Cl. 199 The teeth . . are os white and clear as Ivorie. 
*743 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. X 3 .V '9 A dark-coloured 
coat with clear buttons. 1841 4, Emerson Ess. Spir. Laws 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 66 Ilia eye is as dear as the heavens. 


+ b. gen. Bright, splendid, brilliant. Obs. 
c>340 Cursor M. 8917 (Triu.l Sende was here an aitngel 
clere And vp to heuen her soule here. 136s Langl. P. PL 
A. VI. 75 A Court Cleer as J»e Sonne, x^ Wvclif Esek. 
xxvi. 19 I'hi fnl clere [prmclaras] housis. — Jam. ii, 3 
Clotliid with ful deer |^.vir 4 iraj clooth. ^1385 Chaucer 
L, G, W. 1895 Lucrece,This lady . . al discUeucIe with hire 
herys cleere. ? 1 1410 Sir Cieges 365 Sir Cieges . . schewed 
the kynge the cheryse clere. 

fijC: * 3 »* WvcnF Wisd. vi. 13 Wisdam is cler [16x1 
gluriou^l, and that neuere wdewit RifiviftA Higden 

(Rolls) Y I. ^ 1 1 pe monkes. . were ofcleer religiouii \spUndtdm 
reiigioHis] in God. 

t C. A common epithet of women ; Beautiful, 
beauteous, fair. Obs. 

c X4MO Chron. Viidd. it6 Both erl^ and harnesse and 
ladyes cler. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 56 Vp ^i baren 
bat maiden deere. a 1440 Sir Pegrev. 1550 The bold 
DJirhylere Toke the damysele clere. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 
X. iv. 94 Manthus the lady cleir. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi, L 
636 The deare and pleasant Venus. 

d. Of the complexion, skin, etc. : Bright, fresh, 
and of pure colour ; blooming ; in modern use, 
esp. impl) ing purity or transparency of the surface 
skin, and absence of freckles, discolouring spots, or 
* mucldiness * of complexion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7365 In visage es he bright and clere. 
€ 1440 Yotk Myst. XXX. 41 The coloure of my corse is full 
clere. 1571 Campion Htst. Irel. vi. (1633) 17 Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue. 1598 Constable Sonn, tv. x, 
Maid of cleere mould. ■698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 1. ii, 
Without vanity, 1 look'd extremely clear last night, when 1 
went to the pork. t8az Ated. Jrnl. V . 360 Persons of delicate 
fibres, of smootlL lax, and clear skin. i8b6 Dwraeli Vtv. 
Grey v. iii. 174 Her complexion was ckar, but quite olive, 
+ 6. fig. illustrious, [So L. cl&rus, 1 Obs. 
ct374 Chaucks Boeth. 11. U. 36 Wip noble or clere 
honours. Wvclif Judith xvl x6 A gret God thou art, 
and befem die deer in thi vertue. Ibid, z Metce. ii. t 7 llioa 
art prince, and most cleer. i43> 9 * tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 89 


H« hads oMNiy dm rioMriat. Md JCm diPs 

Judith kuntimmI ..Mud was mda mgf fijgf ^ ^ 
alle mea. sim SiMits. Leur ly. fa tldidca ^ the 
doeratt Gods, wiKi inake HiNiiMni Of mmms IttUMNwi- 
biliries, bsna pmw rusd thhe. 

11. Ulvisioft,i]«rcepti0fb onmntiimt 
6 . or lined, nMurki, divhiioDit Clearly leen. dis* 
duct, well-niArked, diarp. 

18)5 W. iRViMC Tear Pemries wyo A praM extend^ 
in a clear hlim Bn* along the honicn, ite LYneir 
Novell xvi. aid The l«»Yes eevo^ with aciat oi^ re- 
marks, in a Stitt dear hand 1870 MeatJiV VotiaPw <I W) 


Cat bu, Ilf clniMm viKloMr 
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I'rUioed out in dear outline. 

7 . Of words, KUtemeots, explaii«lioii8, meaning; 
Easy to understand, fully inteUigible, free from 
obscurity of sense, peitplcnoof. 

a 1)00 Cursor M. zifits^CCott) pen eom prophed el der. 
c IU5 E. E. Aitii. P. B. 96 pi ‘ ‘ 

a fill cler speche. 1533 Moes . 

1055^9 I'he clere fayth and sentence of el the holydoctorsi 
1619 Bbowkll Moham. Impost, ni. f loB The wolds are 
cleare and plaine. 1688 Bunyan Jews. SimserSwed <1886) 
17 The text is as clear as the sun ; for it saich, *fieffiO at 
Jerusalem'. 1751 Jortin Ssrm. (1771) I. v, 84 Tha Ten 
Commandments therefore are clear. sl^8 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. II. 615 Mow was it possible to draw up a statute in 
language clearer than the languid of the statutes whtdi 
required that the dean of Christ Church sluwld be a Pro- 
tesunt ? i86e Maurv Phys. Geeg. Sea xii. | 540 Hevlng, . 
made clear the meaning of the question proposed. 

Hoffs Princ. Relig. xviL 55 Man himseu is the dearest 
revelation of his Maker. 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer* 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 165 F z The English cannot be 
too clear iu their Narrative of those Actions. 187) Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. 9) JIL 317 If I have made myself dear, you will 
understand my onginai meaniof. 

8. Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, etc. : Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P, R. 11. v. ^t49«) 39 Bryghte and 
clere knowynge of god. VjfibPilgr. Petf.^. de W, 1331) 
3 b, To haue the contemplacyon & clere visyon of that 
muost blessed face. 1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard. m. 
V. (1713* 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state. 1690 1 a>ckk Hum. Vud. 11. xxix. (ifigti xw Our 
simple Ideas aie clear, when they are such as Uie Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perceution, present them. x8e6 Macau- 
lay in Trevelyan Life 4- mU. 1. iii. 144 His notions of law 
and government are extremely dear. 1870 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1 . vi. 97 A dear remembrance of Bill Foster's 
crimes. 

0 . Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. 

risBo Wvclif JVhs. (iBBo) 55 It is cleer pst prelotis pat 
precoen not bus pe gospel louen not crist. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-WQlcker s8t Pluideut. cler opyn. 1594 Hooker Ecd. 
Pol. III. 1 1 ( 1 .) Unto God . . they ore clear and mamfest. 
i6a7 Massinger Gt. Dk. P'lorence iv. ii, Tis dear as air 
I'hat your ambitious hopes . . gave connivance to it. 1794 
Paley Evid. 1. ix. | 1 Ibis, .letter contains nearly 40 dear 
allusions to books of the New Testament. s8s4 Macaulay 
Hist. Ew. 11 1 . 946 No man was invited to the upper House 
whose ri^t to sit there was not dear, z^ Fsoude Hist, 
Eng. (1858) II. ix. 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
came clear that one man at least was seiious. 

b. Of a case at law : Of which the solution is 
evident. 


1664 Butler Hud. iii 11. 189 Quoth Hudibras.The case is 
dear. 1805 in East R sports V, 335 The Court . . thought 
the case too clear for further argument. ^ 1884 G. Denman 
in Laxv Reports 99 Chanc. Div. 473 This is not quite so 
clear a point as the other. 

10 . Of the eyes, and faculty of sight: Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

1576 Fleming Paneptie Ep. 63 You, having so deare and 
Sharpe a sighL 1601-31 Laud Sev. Serm. (1847) 4 The eye 
of the prophet was dear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 706 Your Eyes that 
seem so deere. Yet are but dim, shall pcrfctly be then Op'nd 
and deerd. iBya Morley Voltaire {x^^ 7 His sight was 
exauisitely keen and clear. 

11. Of the faculty of discernment: That sees, 
discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas. 

1340 Ayenb, 94 (^lier wyt, wej uor to understonde. a 1400 
-50 Alexander Gf witt clercst. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
81 Clere of wytt & vndyTsiondy[n]ge, perspicax. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 1. 11590)48 Receive a cleere understanding. 
z6te Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 536 A good patriot, of a 
quick and clear spirit. S709 Pote Ess. Crit. 111. 73a The 
clearest head, and the sine creat heart. i82||6 Sir B. Brddib 
Psychol, Inq, l.i. 99'l'he faculty of reasoning correctly or 
what is commonly called having a clear head), a 186a 
Buckle Mise, Wks. (1872) J. 168 Clear thinkers alwayv 
have a clear style. 

12 . Of per^ons : Having a vivid or distinct im- 

pression or opinion ; subjectively free from doubt ; 
certain, convinced, confident, positive, determined. 
Const opinion, bclicl), t ^(8 fact), as to, 

on, about (,a fact, coarse of action), for (a course 
of action) ; that. I am clear is clear to 

me that. [So in I3th c. Fr.] 

Z604 Hieron Wks (1624) I. 500, 1 am cleere in it, that 
many then in that darkness did. .* See day at a very little 
hole' z6a8 Sir B. Ruddikrd In Fuller A/Afniffyi /’mW. 
(1651) 1 am clear, without scnmle, that what we have 

resolved is according to law. 1645 Paqitt (1661) 
ao8 He Is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and 
the auGceediag of the Lord's day. 1707 J. Ascill Metmm, 
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Man #7 Hu dlsciplei were not eo clear in their belief 
of him. I960 Rose Heienort/ 67 (JnaL\ Dwell ye there T 
That of their dwelluig ye're lo very clair. 1760 Mea. H AMit 
in xi/ A'a^/ MMmtth. (1870) 1 . 179, I am not clear 
as to the particulars. <^1776 A. Muarar in G. Colman 
FoMtk. Ltti. (i8ao) 004 Of thu I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another year, etc. 1791 Boswell yokmon an. 
1781 Mch. 30 We were, bya areat nuuority, clear for the 
experiment. 1793 Smbaton JufystatM L. f 14s Being clear 
in the operation . . 1 proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of difficulty. 1815 Mao. D’AasLAV Diary 
d’ Lett, (i8j6) Vn. x8i About the middle of July— but I am 
not clear of the date. 1833 Hr. Maetinbau Brook* F. U. 
95. I . . am not clear on Ae point. 184a J. H. Newman 
Ck. 0/ Fathtr* 106 You may he clear . . with whom it is 
fitting to hold communion. 1849-90 Alison Hitt. Euro/o 
Xll. Ixxix. 78 Moreau, .was clear for reverting to the Con- 
stitution of 179a. i8S3 0 Macaulay Biojp. (i860) Introd. to, 

1 am not clear that the ooject is a good one. 1867 Fbbbman 
Norm. Conq. I. App. 763, I am not quite clear about the 
date. Manck. F.xam. si May 5/1 As to the necessity 

of including Ireland in its scope he was clear. 

III. Of sound. 

IS. or sounds, voice : Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, unmixed with dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

c xjoo Beket 1097 In a visioun ther com A cler voiz. 1398 
Tsevisa Bartk. D* P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 949 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and ryngeth wytnout ony holow* 
nesse. Tri475 Sqr. low* Dejn^* 6x Notes clere. c 1900 
Dunbae Gold. Taf^* 199 And sang ballettis with mienty 
notis clere. 1606 Shaks Tr, d Cr. iv. U. 114 Cracke my 
clcere voyce with sobs 1674 Playpord Skill Mu*. 1. v. 90 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it cleer. 1708 Pope St. Ctcilids Day is Hark I the 
numbers soft and clear, Gently steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dubouro Violin ix. (1878) 270 HU instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, but are dull 
on the third. iS|U Lvtton My Nev*l ix. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried^. 

IV. Oftnoial purity, innocence. 

14 . fig. from 3 : Pure, guileless, unsophisticated. 

Wvclip 9 P*t. iii. 1 This secounde epistle, in which 
1 stire )Qure cleer [v.r. dene] soule in monestini'e to gydere. 
1636 H. Blount Vov. Levant (16371 1x4 Nothing corrupts 
cleare wits more then desperate fortunes. 1637 Milton 
Lycifias 70 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 
179s Burke A^p. tVki^ wks. VI. 184 Men of clear honour. 
1896 Trevelyan in Cl. O. Trevelyan Mai'aulay(j%76) II. xv. 
on A life, every action of which was clear and transpareiiL 

15. Unspotted, unsullied ; free from fault, otience, 
or guilt ; innocent. Cf. Clkan a. 

c 1400 Rom. Rot* 5088 Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 
itt3 Ld. Berners Froitt. I. clxii. 900 A ^reat company . . 
wmo were also departed fro the felde with clere handes. 
1334 Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Nn iii, Not a clere louer 
but a thefe. 1609 .Shake. Macb. 1. vii. x8 Duncane. .hath bin 
So clcere in his great Office. t 6 ii Bible oCor. vU. it In 
all things yee haue approued your selues to be cleare in 
this matter. i 6 m Sie H. Vane in Burton Diary (xBa8) IV. 
971 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are clear ? 1784 Cowpbe 7 'atk il 
153 No : none are clear, And none than we more guilty. 

D. Const, ofifrom. 

155a Bk. Com. Prayer ^ Ordering^ o/Doaconty Vntylsuche 
tyme as the partie accu.Hed, .shal trye himself clere of that 
cryme. 1990 Spenser F, Q. 11. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish criminall. s6is Bible Sutannak 46 , 1 am cleare [1939 
CovERD. dene] from the blood of this woman. x88$ — 
vised) P*. xix. 13 , 1 shall be clear from great transgression. 

V. Of free, unencumbered condition. 

16 . Of income, gain, etc. ; Free from any en- 
cumbrance, liability, deduction, or abatement ; 
unencumbered ; net. 

c 1500 Debat* Carp. Tool* in Halliw. Hugm Pottiem 14, 

1 schall hym helpe within this ^ere To gete hym xx'^ roerke 
clere. 19^ Swinburne Tr*at. T*tt. X84 My executors, to 
whom I beiiueath the rest of my cleare goodes. * 6 a$ Burgeb 
Port. Tithes i The Tenth part of au his deere Gaines. 
1696 SoUTHKRNK OrooHoko L I, A dear estate, no charge 
upon it. 1714 Swift Horae* Sat. ii. 6 I've often 

wish'd that I iiad dear For life, aix hundred pounds a year. 
1817 CoBBETT ]Vhs. XXXII. 90 It WES a clear thousand a 
year for doing little or nothing. 1833 Maetinbau 
B*rk*l*y B. 1. iv. 80 It seems to m a ciw loss to use them 
unproductively. 

f b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided. Obs. 
s6ia Bp. Hall Heav*H upon Earth 1x9 I have scene one 
man by the helpe of a little engine lift up that weight alone 
which foitie hefping hmids by their cleare strength might 
have endeavored in vain. 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming ; absolute, complete ; entire, 
pure, sheer. Cf. Clian. 

igap More Co9nf. agti, Trib. lit. Wks. xaia/i Those 
Christen countreys . . he . . reckeneth for dere conquest, 
and vtterly taketh for his owne. 1968 Grapton Chron. II. 
xo6 The cleare possession of all the realme of England to 
him and his heyres for ever, ibid.^ Ed^ IV II. 665 To 
sayle vnto Englande, for the cleare finishing of the same 
[a matrimonial alliance). 1639 Brome Sparaau* Gard. 11. 
lii, I have foure hundr^ pounds sir ; and 1 brought it up 
to towne on purpose to make my selfe a cleare gentleman of 
It. s66t Marvell Corr. xxx. Wks. x879>5 If. 73 We are 
giuen to belieue by those who retard the Act of Indemnity, 
tnat it shall paste deare. s68s Chbtham AngloV* Vado. 
m*. xl. I 90 (1689) 996 For his more clearer satisfkction. 
169a R. L'Estranor Jo**phud Antiq. viil vi. (i 733 > 

You will find in all Respects the clear contrary. 

18. Free from encumbering contact ; disengaged, 
unentangled, out of reach, quite free ; quit, rid. 

1698-9 m Burton** Diary 111 . 331, 1 am free and 
dear to debate. 1969 Faloonre Diet. Marin4(ty%q\ Clmr^ 
at a naval terra, .is expressed of cordage, cables, etc. when 
they are. .disentangled so as to be ready for . . service. It 


b .. oppoeed tojoul, 18x3 Scoansv AT. Unkat* Fighory 
303 We slacked the ship astern until it [an iceberg] was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across tha bows, 
a. with fifvm. 


1976 Fleming Panqpli* Ep. xss That Treblanus may be 
set cleare from danger, sdm Dnydbn yuvtnal Ded. (T.), 
. - fifau* *• *“ 


Dnydbn yuv*mai Ded. 

He who is cleer from any [faults] in his o%vn writings. 1789 
Buree An/. Ld. Tkurlow^ Corr. (1844) III. 36 My motives 
are dear from private interest. 1819 ScrUdtUomania 135 May 
1 from shoals and from quicksands got clear 1 
b. with of. Quit, rid, free. 

X968 Grapton Chron. II. jRp Fearyng insurrection of the 
Commons, which were not all ciere of their Melancholy. 
s6os Shaks. I'weL H. iv. i. 4 Let me be deere of thee, 
iveo Db Fob Capt. SinrMon xv. (18401 966 We were dear 
of the isles, Pope Ep. Bathurst 970 Of debts and taxes, 
wife and children, clear. 1866 G. Macdonald Awn, Q, 
Ntighb. ix. 135 Stotmiiu. .to get his my head dear of the 
low archway. 1870 E. Peacock 111 . xox As soon 

as the house was clear of the representatives of the Law. 

0. In such phrases as to get or keep {oneself) 
elearf to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 
adjective passes at length into an adverb. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 134 How to get deere of all 
the debts I owe. i6os Ham. tv. vi 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe. 16x7 Capt. Smith Seamtui** 
Gram. xiiL 61 Cut any thing to get deare. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. HI. Disc, OH IVinds^ etc. i. 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow . . or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. 1711 Steele No. 3B ^ 4 To get clear 
of such a light Fondness for ApplatLse. 1713 Guaraian No. 
I P 5 If I can keep clear of these two evils. i7aa Dx Foe Col. 
yack (1840) 948 We uime clear of the suburbs, xvag — Voy. 
round IV. 1x840) 90 Twice she struck, .but she did but touch, 
and went dear. 1737 Common Sente (1738) 1 95 The hand- 
somest women . . ke^ the dearest from these extravanneies. 
*748 i*- Thomas Jml. A men's Voy, 984 The Prize., 
soon after fell foul with her Head on our Starboard 
Quarter, .however, we bore her off as well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 K. TiKHK Be/. Matt xi. 95 
We got clear of the islands before Bunrise. 1893 Lvtton 
My Novel viii. vti, He is safest from shoals C^o steers 
clearest of his relations. s866 T. Martikrau F.tt. 1 . x8o 
They sit i^rfectly clear of each other. 1873 Black Pr. 
TkuU xxvi. 430 Start dear on a new sort of life. iWS 
Law Times LXXIX. 366/a Ihe curtains ..will hang dear 
of the doors. 

d. With sb. of action. 

1704 Gentl. Instr. 75 <D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
dear theft [1. e. in which the thief got dear off] paxs'd for a 
vertue. 185B Trollope Dr. Thome (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions BO as to make it all clear sailing between us. 

19 . Of measurement of space or time : combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17, 18. 

a. Of distance. Cf. C. 5. 

1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. iv. xiv, A brook seventeen feet 
dear from side to side. Mod. The opening must measure 
3 feet clear. 

b. Clear side (of a ship) : see quot. 

1873 Act 36 k 37 c. 85 I 4 The term * clear side* 
means the height from the water to the upper side of the 
plank of the deck. 

0. Clear day or days : a day or days, with no 
part occupied or deducted. 

1868 Yates Rock Ahead iii. vi, There must be a clear 
day. .before he could receive the reply. 1885 Law Times 
Reports {yi. S.) LlII. 386/a He is bound upon principle to 
allow refreshers for every dear day after five hours’ hear- 
ing. i8B9^c/ 48 4 * 49 Vtct. c. 80 § 9 Kb) Not less than aix 
dear days notice of such meeting shall, .[be] given. 

20 . Free from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupied by buildings, trees, furniture, etc. ; open. 

Grafton Chron. II. 375 When they^rceyved that 
all was deere, they went forth. 1984 Greene Myrr. 
Modestie (Grosart) III. xS Seeing the coast deere. 
1694 Nabborouch Acc. Sev. Late Voy, i. (x7ix) 67 There 
are several dear places in the Woods. 1707^ Curiosities 
Husb, 956 It should be expos'd to the clear Air, in a place 
not shelter'd from the Wind, c 1700 Pope Ess. Homer ( J.), 
A dear stage is left for Jupiter to diwlay his omnipotence. 
17^ Faixoner Diet. AfarineixjBq) M b, The sea-coast it 
called dear when the navigation is not interrupted, or ren- 
dered dangerous by rocks. 186a Stanley yew. Ck. { 1877) I. 
ix. xSx The way was nowelear to the Jordan. 1874 Micklb- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Ch. 917 The clw space west of the 
pews. 

b. Free from roughnesses, protnberances, knots, 
branches; -Clean a. i a. 

164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. ix. ^ God, when he 
means to shave dear, chooses a razour with a sharp edge, 
s^ Cobhbtt in Rur, Ride* (z886> 1 . 109, I saw several 
oaks, .with a clear stem of more than forty feet. 

0. Clear ship : a ship whose deck is cleared for 
action. 

1749 P. Thomas yml. Anton'* Voy. 980 It was . . surpriz- 
ing to see how soon every thing was clear for engaging. 
Ibid, 997 We made a dear Ship . . and put ourselves in a 
Posture ready for fighting. 1748 Anson Vt^. 11. iv, 163 We 
had toon a clear ship, ready for an engagement. 

21 . Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo ; 
enmty ; esp. of a ship, when discharged* 

iw 'TorsELL Four-f. Beast* (1673' 155 Never after tha 
female is filled till the have been dear one whole year. 
1809 Nelson 6 Apr. in Nicolas Di*p. (1846) VI. 399 One of 
our Transports will be dear tiMtight* 

22 . Free from any encambrance or trouble ; out 
of debt ; out of the hold of the law. 

tfiss Aftuarum DeUcitr (N.l, Here the people farre and 
neerBiing their diseases, and go dear. iTaa Db Foe CoC 
yack (1840) 319 , 1 was now a clear man. a tyu Gay (J.h 
Five pounds, If rightly txpt, would set me dear. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. 11 . 484 Thus the benkrupt becomei e 
cleur man again. 

28. Free from pecuniary complieationi. 


lyte in T. W. Manh Earfy Friend* At Surrey ^ .f. xltt. 
1x9 HiingB are not dear at home on his part^-oeMS heiog 
contracti^ just pigment delayed, a 1714 BuaMSr Own 
Time (1893) I. 436 the duke of Richmond's afiairs, it was 
true, were not very clear, a s%| Southey Ropreckt tko 
Robber iv, 1 would that all my flock, like thee. Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me I 
t24. slang. Very drunk. Obs. 
s688 Smaowbll Sqr. Alsatia 1. iv. Yes, really 1 was 
clear: for 1 do not remember what I did. 1690 B. £. Diet 
Cant. Crew, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 Vahbbugh Kelabee 
IV. iii, X suppose you are dear— you'd never play sucu a 
trick as this else, syes New Cant. Diet, 

26. U. S. slang. Free from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, ' real* Clear grit : * real stuff * : see 
quote. 

1837-40 Haliburton Cloekm. Ser. iti. xxxil. (Hoppe) 


Engl, xxii, Solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake. 
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tion of the Clergy Reserves. 

B. adv. \Llear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in * the sun shines clear * ; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final had become fonn- 
ally identical with their adjectives? esp. of Clean 
adh)., which it ban largely supplanted.] 

1 . Brightly, with eftulgence ; with undimmed or 
unclouded lustre. [Cf. aright similarly used ] 

ffS30o Cursor M. 991 pe sune . . schines clere. ^1389 
Chaucer L,G. IV. 9390 A riadne. The stonys of hire Corone 
shyne clere. U dall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts ao6 The glory 

of thy ghosMlI maye the clearer shyne. 1576 Kinwelmrrsh 
in Farr A'. P. klis. 1x8451 11 . 903 King Phoebus shines so 
deere. z6ai G. Hakewill K. DavtdsVow 188 Thereby . . 
may. .our vertues shine the clearer. 0x679 Orrery Mus- 
tafka II. That her Gratitude may dearer shine. 1888 T. 
Watts in Sharp's .^onn. if Cent. 947 So calm they shone 
and clear. 

1 2. In a clear or persptcuons manner ; distinctly. 
Obs. (now Clkarlt.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9754 He mai vnder-atand al cler pat par 
es in, etc. 1556 Lauder Tractate 357 Merk, heir, how 1 
haue schawin 30W cleir The way. i6i^ Milton P. L. xii. 
377 Now clear 1 understand. 168B K. L’Estranok Hut . 
Times 111. 93 He saw things clearer and clearer. 0x704 
Locks (J.)Many men reason exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a syllogism. xydS-yaTucKER 
Lt. Nat. (1859) 11 . X79 So as clearer to discern and readier 
to execute new matters, a 1784 W. G. Hamilton Pari, 
Logick (x8u 8)99 By method you understand a thing dearer. 

t 8. Manitebtly, evidently. Obs. (now CLKAitLY.) 

1961 J. Hbywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1B67) xo6 This wager 1 
wyii deere. 

4 . With clear voice : distinctly ; Cleably. 

rx45e Merlin xvi. 961 Merlin, .crii^ high and cleer, x68i 
Rycaut Critick xi6 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
artifice. ,178^ Cowper Gilpin 904 While be spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 

1 6. Compleiely, quite, entirely, thoroughly ; « 
Clean adv 5. Obs, 

X5X3 Douglas Mneis x. xi. 55 AU the victory . . and 
chancis. .May be reducit and alterat clar agane 19x3 LD. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . clxvi. 904 Who soeuer toke any prisoner, 
he was clere his. x m k Act 97 Hen, VI Ii, c. 7 S 3 Owners 
. . haue ben clere without remedie. 1968 Grafton Chron. 
II. 477 That all Civile discorde shoulde. .be deere forgotten. 
a s68a Sir T. Browns Tracts 58 They cut not down clear 
Rt once but used an after section. x68B R. L'EsTKANC.B/fu^ 
Times iii. 40 He is Now got into Clexu' Another story. X690 
Locks Govt. Wks. 1797 11 . i. ii. 86. 104 The Day is clear 
got. 

b. With awe^, off, out, through, over, and the 
like ; esp. where there is some notion of getting 
clear of obstructions, or of escaping ; « Clean. 

1600 Holland Livy ix. xxii. 999 The Romanes went clear 
away with the better [hand dubie suPerat]. x609 Swift Ode 
Temple, She soars clear out of sight. 1697 Dampier Fqy. 
(1698) I. i. X7 A Tree to fell across the River. . which we cut 
down, and it reach’d clear over. 1938 E. S. R. L’Eetrange 
Als^ in I 'erse x6x He bit it off clear. EM9 Carlyle Freak. 
Gt. Vl, xvL xii. 381 CoUini and h|. .Mlxe oii the edge of 
being clear off. i88e M'^Cabtnv Times IV. lii X09 
Fancy franchises were swept clear away. 1889 Manck. 
Exam, to Sept. 5/6 The thieves got clear away. 1883 
Stbvbnbon Silverado Sq. (z886) 33 It was dear in our teeth 
from the first. 

6. See other quoii-adverbial uses in A. 18 c. 

C. sb. 

I. Elliptical uses of the adjective. 

t L A niir lady, a ' fair *. Obs, 

e 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 316 Elisabeth hat clere. 
^1340 Gano. 4> Gr. Knt. 1489 , 1 kende yow of kj'wyng quod 

t e dere penne. c 1440 Bone Flor. 78 in Ritson Metr. Rom. 
II. 4 Y have herde of a clere, Florens that ys feyre. 

1 2 . Brightness, clearness. Obs. 

1989 Lodge DeUetable Dis 0 Satyr* 38 (N.> Thy deere 
with cloudy darkes is scar'd. 1990 Greene Never too late 
(1600) X04 Ho deere appeard vpon the ezurd side, e t6ss 
Chapman Iliad \. 458 iVilight hid the dear. 

1 8. The clear part of a mirror. Obs. 

1587 Goldimg De Mornay xiv. B09 If the oleere of the 
Glaase had any peculiar shape of it owne, the Classe could 
yeelde none of these shapes at all 


4. JPdinting. (M lights as opposed to shades. 
1814 Month. Mesg, XXI^IL 0x3 You will weaken both 
the cuars and the obscures. [Cf. CLBAn-OBSQuaa.] 
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5. Clear space, part of anvtlilng: dear of the 
frame or letcines phr. in iJU ckar, in interior 
measurement, bee A. 19 . 

17M Dssmuubm 104 Suppobg . . the Hol« 

. .to bo 30 inchei in the clear, that », on the iniude. tain 
SoosBSBv I/, Fu^ry Introd. 41 A choreh fifty feet 

long, and twenty broad, in the clear. >847 F. W. Nbwman 
Hut, H*or§w Mott, leS Seventy cubits in the clear, 

11. Verbal sb. from Clkah v. 

6 . A clearing of the atmosphere, sky. or weather, 

1694 Narboiouoh Acc. Siv, Lai* Voy. 1. (171 1) aa Between 

nine and ten a Clock there was a fine clear, by which 1 mw 
the Land very plainly, s8oa Natml Chroa, XL s68 Thm 
wind shifted, .accompanied with a clear. 

D. Combinaiions, 

1. With the adj. : chiefly parasynthetic ; as clear- 
aired (having clear air), clear-crested^ -faced^ 
•featured^ -hearted^ •limbed, -minded, -pointed, 
•spirited, •stemmed, -throated, -toned, -voiced, 
-walled, -willed, etc. 

R. L[inchb] Diella (1877) s6 Geer-fac*d morning 
mdces her bright vprise. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tmw, (it-jj) 
1 99 (T.) The clear-voiced boys. 1694 Lo/al. Gam. N o. 301 5/4 
Stolen or straid. .a dark dapple bay Mare . . dear Limbed. 
1830 Tennyson Isabel i, Eyes . . fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of chastity. — A rab. Nit, iii, Clear-stemm'd platans 
guard The outlet. 1899 — Lancelot it Rlaine 1153 That 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 1870 Bryant Jliaal, 1. 14 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. 

2 . With the adv., as clear-dangling, -drawn, 

^seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spoken, 
-standing, -swayed, -writ, etc. (See also A. i b.) 

IS93 Shaks. 3 Hen, yi, 11. L 98 In a pale cleare-shining 
Skve. 1830 Sir J. Herschel^'/i^. A^a/. Phil. 111. iii. (185O 
960 Clear-judging tact. 1868 Lo. Houghton Select, fr. 
Wks, 193 That clear-drawn landscafie. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Breahf. P, 4x3 A law Clear-writ and proven as the 
law supreme. 

d. Special comb. : f olea'r-oake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly transparent ; olear-out a,, sharply- 
chiselled, sharply defined; clear-light v,, to illu- 
mine clearly ; f olear-matln, some kind of bread; 
t clear- walk (see quot.); clea r- wing, atirib., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transparent 
wings Sto clear-winged. Also Clear- 

EYED, Clear-headed, Clrar-btakoh, etc. 

1746 H. Walpole M A/o«N(t833)lI. 1S3 (D.\ I used 
to call him the *clcarcake ; fat, fair, .sweet, and seen through 
in a moment. 1769 Mrs. Rafpald Eng. Houukyr. (1778) 
9J9 To make Currant Clear Cake. s8m Tennyson Maud 

I. 11. 3 A cold and *clear-cut face.^ s8^ Gna Eliot Dan. 
Der. I. 998 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance. s86i Temple & 
Trevor Tannltduser 69 * Clearlighted all with noble 
thoughts. Her face glow^ as an angel’s, sjda Langl. P. 
PI, A. VII. 999 Ne no Bcggere eten Bred bat Benes Inne 
coome. Dote Coket and *CTer Matin, an of dene whete [1393 
C. IX. 398 clercmatyn and Coket]. s688 R. Holme A rmoury 

II. 959/1 The *Clear Walk is the place that the Fighting 
C^k is im and none other. 186B Wood Homes wilkmti H, 
viii. XQO The various species, .called *Clear-wing Moths. 
i8s9 W. S. Colem an Woodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division. 

Clear l^kll^j), v. Forms : 4 oler(en, 4-6 olere, 
4-7 oleere, (5 oleryn), 6-7 oleor, oleare, 6- 
oleof, {Sc. 7 oloire, 8-9 olair). [f. Clear a.] 

To make clear ; become clear ; get clear of. 

I. In reference to light, and related senses. 

1 1 . trans. To fill with light ; to brighten, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

1^ Wyclip Ex. xix. 16 The morwetide was ful cleerid 
I13W was deer]. <‘1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 773 Tube, 
Phebus gan to cleere Aurora with the stremys of hete. 
a 1400 90 Alexander 4374 pe rede soniie . . pat all pe land 
with his leine lewis & cleres. c 1400 Dcstr. Trey 7633 I'he 
sun in his sercle . . All clerit the course, clensit the aire. 
ifipS Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (16411 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waien with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon’s] as- 
pect divine. 

b. To render transparent or translucent ; to 
remove matter which clouds or troubles (a medium), 
or dims the clearness of (a surface) ; to clarify (a 
liquid). 

rs440 Promy. PartK 8x Cleryn fro drestys, desicce. 1545 
Raynold Byrih Man. 146 To cleare and claryfye the skyn. 
*393 Shake. Lucr. 1707 The poison’d fountain clears itself 
again. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, 111. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, ana clears the cloudy Nortm i860 Treeu. Bot, 1 106/9 
These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. 

O. To clear the air\ orig. to free from clouds, 
mists, or obscuring elements; now, chiefly, to 
purify from the sultry conditions which precede a 
storm; alsoyf^. 

cxtBio Wyclip Stl. Wks. III. 437 Penne wyndis of treubis 
shulden blowe awey be heresyes, and cler pe eyrs of holi 
chirche, pat is now ml treble. 1398 Treviba Barth. De P. 
E. VIII. xvL (1495) 394 By spredynge of his bemes the sonne 
clensith and cleriih the ayre. s88^ Memch, Exam 10 Sept. 
s/a His explicit declaration in reply to Mr. Parnell's speech 
. .nas cleared the air. 

2. intr. To become clear or bright, a. Of the 
day, sky, weather, etc. : originedly. To become 
bright or full of light ; to become * nne *, dear up ; 
to become free of clouds, mist, or stormy elements. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 519 G morw, as day bigan to 
clere. 1393 Gower Co^. 111 . 319 The sonne arist, the weder 
clereth. 1399 Lanol. Kick, Redeles in. 366 pan gan it to cslme 
and clere ml aboute. e 1440 Prom^. Parv, 81 Cleryn*, or wex 


c 3 eTewbm 1 ite,aBw«dw,BW«)W»dliri)a ulaJ.IlKirwpeD 
Prem, 4 I^igr, <1867) 133 An wether dewuSTw cloiMith. bo 
muBiiiMQ^ iM8SMEB.3MMiv.iktoiSolbiileaBUa. 
cleereB not without a ttome. James Fey. iS When 

it cleered ; in sight of land. i86oTymdall Glae. 1. 1 B7.B0S 
The air was cleariiig, and oor hopes brightening. 

b. To become free from anything that nutis 
trtnipareney, or purity of colour. 

r 1390 Mablowb I^uut, V. 71 So now the blood begins to 
clear again. s6as Bueton Ammt Mel, it. ii. 1. L (1651) 133 
Many nven . . are muddy . . but after they be setled two or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swirr Rregr, Beauty, 
Her spots are gone, her visage clears. i8S3 w. Greqoev 
Inorg, Ckem, 1B3 Allowing the liquid to clear in the 
veasd. 

O. Jig^ 

173a Pope Ey, Cehkeum 179 The proepect clean, and War- 
ton stands confess'd. 1793 Southey Triumph of Woman 
X35 For his care-clouded ^w shall clear. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. 11 . 148 Then for a time the prospe^ seemed to 
clear. 186a Goulburm Pert. Eelig, ii. (1873) xa Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging ana clearing. 

3. trans. To make (toe eyesight) clear. (Partly 
with the notion of giving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the eyes from motes, films, etc.) 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err, iii. ii. 57 That will cleere your 
sight. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim, 4> Min. i6x The gall with 
honey cleareth the eyes. 16^ [see Clear a. so], Mss. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. iii. 91 Heaven bad calmml and 
cleared those burning eyes. 

4. To make (a person) clear as to a matter ; to 
convince {obs.^ ; to enlighten or* inform (the mind 
or understanding) ; to * clarify *. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. xi Jit clereth pis clause no 
pinm my wittis. a 1631 Donne Anne, Hist. Septuagini 
(1685) 189 For the Integrity of Moses, .we are sufficiently 
clea^ and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 1638 Hamilton Papers (sB8o) 98 The desyre of some 
. . to be cleared in sume things. i8a6 Disraeli V iv. Grey vi. 
v. 336 With some prospect of finding . . my puxsled brain 
cleared. 

6 . To make clear or plain to the mind ; to free 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

CX440 Promp, Parv. 61 Cleryn or malce clere a tl^ge 
pat ys vnknowe, clarfico, manfesto. c 1440 Pbcock Refr, 
1. xiii. 79 Forto expowne and cleere her worms. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Tables : and other helps., for clearing Con- 

troversie.<i in Religion, a xhoh Bacon Max. 4> Uses Com, 
£an/Pref. 9 In cases wherin the law is cleered by authority, 
xfiga Needham SeldstCs Mare CL 3 Objections, .are clears 
and answered, a 1687 Petty /^e/. Arith. vii. (1691) 101 To 
clear this poinL 1706 Goldsm. Vic, W. xxxi, 1 waited on 
her father in person, willing to clear the thing to his satis- 
faction, 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John L 9 Till 1 have quite 
cleared my meaning about them. ^ x86o PuskY Min, Pt^h, 
949 God is at no pains to clear, either the likelihood of His 
history, or the fulfilment of His prophecies. xSyo Jevons 
Elem. Logic xiii. (1878) 11a Their value and use is to clear 
and abbreviate discourse. 

1 6. To make manifest, demonstrate, prove. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. il 1 8 The evidence of time doth 
clear this assertion. 1649 Seldbn Laws Eng. 11. viii. (17 m) 
50 Nor do any of the Precedents, .clear, that the King, .aid 
grant, etc. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. Every one [of these 
Passages] are true, and tnav be perfectly clear’d. 1770 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 31 The title to the houM in Ber- 
ners-street cannot be cleared. 

II. Of the voice or vocal organs. 

7. To make the voice clear and distinct ; to free 
the vocal organs of huskiness, pbleg^n, etc. 

X70X De Fob True-born Et^. 11. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice. s8^ Thackeray Miss 
Ttckletahy Introd., Wks. 1B86 XXIV. xo Having cleared 
her voice.. she began the lecture. i88x Besant & Rice 
Ckapl. 0/ Flset 1. v. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile. 

III. To make pure, innocent. 

6 . fig. To make pure from stain, to wash away 
(a stain) ; to pnrify, clarify. 

CX340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 14 When the resone es cleryde 
fra ml worldly and fleschely behaldynges. .and esilluminede 
with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely thyngea 1393 
Shaks. Lucr, 354 The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution. 
Ibid. 1053 To clear this spot by death. 1609 Rowlands 
Dr. Merrie-man 94 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a ludge, an iniurie to cleare. 1667 Wake 
Preparation for Death ( T.), Clear your soul from all those 
sins, which you know to De displeasing to God. 

9. To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame ; to prove 
innocent ; to acquit. (Often, to clear oneself.) 

1481 Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.) 6 He hath ynowh to doo 
to clere hym self. xsj6 Fleming Panoplie Ep. Bij, When 
the person so charged doth purge and cleare himselfe. s6oa 
Warner Alb. Eng. x, Ivi. (i6ia) 346 And, as found, her to 
condemne or cleare. a x6eS Montgomerie Flyting 46 Knave, 
acknowledge thine offence, Or I grow crahbra, and sa elaire 
thee. 1639 Capt. Baynes in Burton’s Diary (iSaB) IV. 443, 
I move to clear them, and make them innocent persons. 
17x3 Addison Cato iii. v. 58 How 1 would’st thou clear re- 
bellion I 180s Mar. Edcwortm Moral T. (18x6) 1 . xix. 160 
He must commit Mr. F. to gaol, unless he can clear himselL 
x8m Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 460 A resolutioix clearing 
th^ictualling Office was proposed by Montague. 

b. ContX., of, from. Cf. ii. 

14183 Vutgaria abs Terentio 7 b, Late me clere my selfe 
of vux faute. 1390 Nashb Peuqnil’s ApoL l Dq, Christes 
aunswere. .cleeres him of it. xoog Shakm Mmeb, il ii. 67 A 
little Water cleares vs of this deed. Fbatly Clavis 

Myst, Iviii. 786 From Idolatry in the second aoception they 
can never cleere themselves. X69S Locke Toleration 111. l 
Wks. 1737 II. 393 , 1 shall endeavour to clear myself of that 
Imputation. xj(g Junius Left. xxxL 14a Why do not they 
immediately dear themselves from UT sfilg G. Monod in 
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XT. Toioilcft cl88r IroM^ or ob« 


itnictioiu 

10, Tolioofromobiljmetlooi«obBt80l€i»im 
meiiti, ihlogf or perionsthat ototruet or cumber a 
• pace ; to make open or void for pamage or opera- 
tions To elemr the eooH^ eUar a eeM^y^ eleew the 
dechs, are alao nsedjte 

igga Palkhl 486/i Tns kynge tnieadetb to ao to Calays 
but we mttsta first dara tM eoataa. i6eo WAiiiaa 
Evg, xa. iBxiv. (s6xs> 307 No aoonar elearadt^ tlia Coasti 
but that the bUldao Oueat Steatot to her ChamW 
1^ E. Pelham GotPs PemerO iW. in CbxmMl CdAwf. 
(x^) IV. 8ao ‘Tho Wind coining SiiMly* carried id ^ 
loe into the Sea, and claatod the aquiid a grant way. Esfley 
Knts. Isle Wight in Se, PmeguiU (xSfil] m Hava yra 
cleared the wav to Joppa T sfiyl MAEavAT jfSphei IkELWo 
sat down to dinner, and when we bad finisna 4 and tho 
ubie had been cleared, we draw to the fill. i8i9Tri«lwall 
~I. xiiL 170 To dear them [the walla or tho dtyl by 
of missiles. 1868 ^la Betrbaey i PoUca to ckar 
1870 Bryant Itieui 1 . 11. 4s They cleared the decks 


Greece lI.xiiL 171 
showers of 1 

the way. 18;^ ^ — - 

amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes. t88a J. H, Blunt 
Rgg. Ch. Ene. II. so For this great palace he cleared an 
area. tWBgMamh. Exam. 16 Sq>U 8/5 The straatl had to 
bedearaT 

b. In various spedfle uses, as 
(c.) To prepare (a ship) for action by remov 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 


etc. 

1743 P. Thomas Vrtd. Aneods Voy* 16 Wa stove most of 
our empty Casks, In order to dear our Ships as much aa 
possible. 1790 BsATaoN Nau. 4 Afi 7 . Mem, 077 He cleared 
ship and made ready for action. 1889 Sat. Rev, s6 Mar, 
30^ Gearing an English war-shtp for action. 

{b,) To li^ (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
etc., in preparation for cultivation. Also^, 
s6^ Dampibs Voy, (1698) 1 . vii. x88 The S. W. end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. 1703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist, 
Soc, Mem, X. 0 llxere were 40 acres dearod at Pennsbury 
at thy going off. X746 7 Hbrvbv Medit. (x8i8) 145 l.et holy 
disdpline clear the soil. 1837 Ht. Martinbau Soc. Amer, 
II. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land,— 
clears it very thoroughly. 1893 Lvtton My Novoi iii. xxv. 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, the Parson went 
on to Intimate, etc. 

(r.) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

1883 Stevknbon TreasursIsL iv. xviii. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and deared in the enclosure. 


11. Hence, gen.. To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is occupied, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void). Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

*535 JoYB ApoL Tindale (Arb.) 40 Let Tin[da}e 1 clere him- 
■el^f this errour. xafig Lloyd Trtas, Health 'TJ, A greno 
frogge. .if Y' pacient ho anoyntid ther wyth before bis fit, it 
shm clere him of hys Agewe. irax G^l. Mag, LXl. ii. 
1x71 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog, I. ai6 
The young cuckow . . sets about clearing the nest of the 
young sparrows. X833 Bonnycastle's A Igebra 83 Any equa- 
tion ixuiy be cleared m fractions, by multiplying each of its 
terms successively by the denominators, xfifix Mayhew 
Loud. Labour IL 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have beira cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole countrv has been converted into an Immense sheep 
walk, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lott. 111 . 63 A wild desire to 
clear the house of these new-comers. s88i J. Russell Haigs 
ill 40 The higher valley-levels, when cleared of srood, were 
devoted topurposesofagriculture. s8feSTEVENBON Trsaturo 
IsL vf. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber. 

+ b. with from \ to free from, Obs^ 
x^ Fuller Ch. Hist, 11. ii. 8 80 (Oswiul cleared the 
Country from his [Penda's] Cruelty. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones V. vii, They are . . cleared from thu apprehmsion [of 
death], xlbg Uas DM. Arts 111 . 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener, .the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened. 

12. To remove, so as to leave the place or way 
clear. Cf. Clear a way, off, out. 

ax67a Wilkins (T.), A man digging . . did meet with a 
door, .from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. xSsg W. Scorbsby Jml. Voy. N, Whale Fishery 
60 Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails. 
1869 Fbeeman Norm. Cong, III. xiL 183 A few evenu in the 
internal history of the Duchy may be useftilly cleared out 
of the way. 1873 Trisiram Moab v. 60 We toiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense i b, c (cf. 34 , 35 I. 

1830 SovTHEv Hist, Pemns. War HI. ^3 A gentle sea* 
breeze began to clear the mist, and the son shone forth. 

18. intr. To depart, so as to leave the place clear. 
(In quot. 1832 with mixture of sense a Cf. 24 , 25 .) 

x83a Southey Hist. Ptnins. War III. ^68 When the mbit 
cleared, their whole force was seen. Ibid. 303 As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chux. (i8<8) 1 . 383 
'Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more T Regardless of the Captain’s cries, they didn't clear 
at ^ but stood there, bolt upright and staring. 

V . To make clear of contents or burden. 

14. To derive of its contents, to leave empty, 
exhaust. To clear a dish, to dispose of its con- 
tents ; to clear an examination paper (mod. col- 
loo.), to 'dispose of all the questions; to clear a 
ship, to discharge it of its cargo. 

1699 Dampieb Voy, 11 . iil Disc, on Winds, oic, vii. 86 And 
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havinff every Man hin Callibaiih full .. but I am con 6 dent 
not a Man among un all did clear Ilia Diah. 17*3 
V^y. round World (X840) 343 Tliey found that they had 
cleared the niare, which wait not of large extent. lyM 
Nklson 3 July in Nicolaa Dnp. (1845) I. 499 I'oaend me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleai^ ; and what the other 
Ships have still on board. 

D. intr, (for r^.) To become empty. 
s886 Dmly Ntio* 90 Sept. 9/5 Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

c. "I'o purge the bowcU. 

1710 D’UMrav l*ll/f V, 313, 1 clear the LaM>with a Wain- 
scot Face. 

d. 'i'o unbardcn or purge the conscience. 

s88| S. K. GiUiDiNRn Mu/, Eng. 1 . vi. a6i lliey all con- 
fesHcJ to the priest . . After they had thus cleared their 
consciences, they rode oflf to Stephen Littleton's house. 

VI. To make or get clear from contact. 

16. trans. To free irom contact or entanglement ; 
to free and separate ; to get (a thing or onesell) 
clear of or from. 

1599 Haki.uvt Voy II. ii. 173 (R.) He was like to be en* 
eomieissed by the stjundrons, and with great difhcultie 
cleared himself. 169a Capt. Smith' a Saamtut'a Gram. 1. xvi. 
78 When two Cables that come through two several Hawses 
are twisted, the untwisting them i.s called clearing tht 
Hawse, xjdx Chron. in Ann. Keg. 153/1 Captain Potts . 

11.' . 1 — I 1.: •# i* - .1. 


wards of a floe under which it was carried by the current. 
sBS3 K.ANB Crinnell Exp. xii.< 18361 93 It is often necessary 
to dear or straighten the hawser after its attachment, 
t b. To get (any one) clear of a place. Obs. 
t6is Shaks. Wini. T, i. ii. 439 , 1 will . .by twoes^and threes, 
at seuerall Posternes, Cleare them o' th’ Citie. s6aa*6a 
Hkvlyn Cosnto)^. m (1673^ 57/a Having cleared ourselves 
of so much of this Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
we pa.ss over to Palestine. 

Id. To paiis (an obstruction, etc ) without en- 
tanglement or collision ; to pass clear of ; to get 
clear through or away from. 

1634819!'. IIkhukht / rury. ^3 Ere she could cleere the 

e ssage, Assaph Chaun met with Sultan Seriare. 1636 J. 

AMMONO /.ea/i 4 ' A*. (1844) 11 Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurliburly, untill ye deer the lands end. 
iy45 P. Thomas 7 rMl. Anson's I'cy. 316 Had the Wind con- 
tinued., we should have found it difficult to have cleared 
that Coast. 1804 Monsoh in J. Owen Wellesley's Disp. 598 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy's oavaliy 
made a desperate charge. 1833 Kanr Grinntll Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 178 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
our stem. 

17. To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tance). 

1791 *G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem. vi.(i8o9) 91 He clears 
every thing with hin fore len in a capital style. t8ie Scott 
Lady of L, 1. ii. With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
1804 — Si. Ronau's xii. With a swifter pace .. Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwixt the Spring and its gay 
vicinity. 1833 A. Fonblanqub P^ng. under ^ Administr. 
(1817) 111 . 947 The passage, .in whiw difficulties are cleared 
as fences are cleared in hunting— by a flying leap, 
b. Of gnns, etc. : To have free range over. 

1691 T. H[alk] Acc. New Itweni. ia6 The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Deck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. 

VII. To iree from pecuniary liabilities. 

18. To settle or discharge a deht^ bill, etc. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iil ii. 331 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and 1, if 1 might see you at ray death. 16x3 
Rowlands Faire Spy^Knaues 11 iij b. Next to iny Taylor, 
and will him be heere About eleuen, and his Bill lie cleere. 
1663 Dryokn Rwal Ladies lu i. If that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish. S75X Bkhkblbv A.//. Wka. 1871 IV. 331 , 1 
send the above bill to clear what you have expended on my 
account. X770 J. Moors View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1 . i. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. 

tb. intr. To adjust accounts, claims, or differ- 
ences with ; to settle with. Obs. 

9399 Danikl Civ. Wares viii. Ixii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop report. 1615 Sir K. Boylk Diary iiZBC) 
I. 65, 1 have cleerea with my plaisterers for fretting my 
gallery. 1933 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom . . for the client to clear with his attorney before 
trial. 1796 Stbdman Surinattt (18131 ih 407 On the 
i8th the troops were finally cleared with, and paid their re- 
maining arrears <cf. clearings), 

19. Irans. To set free from debt, or pecuniary 
embarrassment 

1704 W. Pbmn in Pa, HUt, Soc, Mem. IX. 343 To clear 
our encumbered estate. 1833 Lytton My Novel viii. iv, I 
did not say that that snm would clear me. 1883 Law 
Times LXXIX. 398/1 Mone3rs granted, .for the purpose of 
clearing the great orator's esute, which was insofvenL 
b. absol, (for roR,) 

idia Bacon Ess. Expense (Arb.) 33 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. But hee that decretn by degrees, induceth 
an habite of frugality, and gaineth aswell vpoa his minde 
as vpon his estate. 

20. To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 

' 1793 Lend. Gas. No. 3994/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
and deared. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bh., To cUetr goods, 
to pay the custom-house dues and duties. 

b. o^sol, or intr. in same sense ; hence, to leave 
a port under such conditions. 

i8m Sir R. Wilson JmL 15 July in Ltfr(tB6t) II. viii. 
319 The English ships ore all omnng as frst as poesibla 
from Menief under an apprehetMion that Buom^rtc may 
send an order to detain them. 1885 Lem Reports, Weekly 
Notes 146/1 The ship loaded the coals, .and, having cleared 
at the custom-hooM, started on her voya^ to Bombay. 


i88|| Daily Newt xy Apr. e/s The steamer*, cleared at 
Christiania, .bound ior New York. 

21. trans. To gain or make in clear profit. 

a xyxp Addison (J. He clears but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year. x8^ Macaulay /list. Eng. 1 . 309 A Captain 
might thus clear several thousands of pounds by a short 
voyage. 

22. To defray at once (all the charges of any 
business) ; to pass one free through (toll-gates, etc.). 

1809 Southey Pilgr. Compostella Yntrod., Tickets there 
were given, To clear alt toll gates on the way. 

28. To pass (a bill, cheque, through-ticket) 
through the Clearing-House. 

x868 K otiKRs Pol. Keen xi. (1876^ T48 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London bankers. 

VIII. With adverbs : 

24 . Olear awo^. 

a. trans. To remove, leave the place, so as to 
clear, absol. To remove the remains of a meal. 

lyxx AoDiaoN Speet. No. iis Vi Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week. 1837 Markyat Dog Fiend 11 . xiv. 
(L. >, Smallbones . . asked his master, as he cleared away, 
whether he should keep the md-herring fur the next day. 
x86e ' 1 'ynoall Glac. i. t 97. an, I had a man to clear away 
the snow. xByj Morley Rousseau 1 . 5 Clearing away the 
overarowth of^errom. 

to. To pay out (a line) free from entanglement. 

1697 Dampikr Voy. (1698) 1 . i. 17 One (ieorae Gayny took 
the end of a Line, and made it fast about his Nock, and left 
the otlier end ashore, and one mart stood by the Line, to 
clear it away to him. 

C. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To pass away 
and leave dearness behind. 

1803 A. Duncan MarinePs Chron. III. 90a About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L’Hercule to leeward. 1813 W. 
SroRF..SBV N. Whale P'ishery 159 We had a foa vTnich 
never once cleared away for fifteen days. iBay Rem ^Chr. 
y. a I Tnn L i I'he morning mtiit is cleared away. Vet still 
the fsK'e of heaven is gray. 

26 . Olaar off, 

a. trans. To remove (an encumbrance) so as 
to leave a thing dear; to get rid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling it. 

1766 LbADBRTTKK Royal Ganger it. iv. (cd. 6 ) 950 [The 
common Brewer, liin-keeper, etc.] are obliged to jiay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. x^ Mary Milner Lije /. Milner xiii. 
94a To ‘ clear off', as he used to say, some of his unanswered 
letters. 1853 Macaulay Hist. hng. 111 . 915 A mortgage 
fur a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles. ,1883 Manch. Exam. la Dec. 5/1 
To clear off the stocks which depress the market. 

b. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc. ; To go off so as 
to leave clearness. Of intruders {colloq .) : To be off 
and leave the place clear. 

X840 R. Dana Fef. Mast xi. 95 On the sixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright. X834 H. Rogers Ess, (i860) 
II. 7 The clouds, .will clear-erff before the summit is reached. 
x8iui Tephson Brittany vii. 99 The rain soon cleared off. 
s8n J. Ricraby Moral PhiUe, B05 To warn the visitor to 
clear off. 

26 . Clear out. 

a. trans. To take or throw out so as to leave 
the place clear. 

1655 in Picton L’pool Mnuic. Rec, (1883) 1 . 189 The gates 
. . slialbe pulled up, taken away and cicered out. X858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 Jt. fmls. 11 . Ba Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish. 

b. To empty and leave clear, slan^. To rid 
of cash, to * clean out *. 

X850 Thackeray Pendennis (Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute . . Came away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. X869 Phillips Vesinf. lii. 49 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurre^ which cleared 
out the crater. X884 Illust. Land. Netvs Christm. No. 6 /b 
H e cleared you out that night, old man. 

O. To pass through the process of clearing on 
leaving port. (With varions constructions.) 

, »7S# T Blake Plan Mar, Svst. 57 4 ^hen an outward- 
bound merchant ship is manned and cleared out. 18x8 B. 
O'Reilly Greenland 159 The nuLsteis of whale ships are 
forbidden by a solemn oath, .before clearing out the voyage, 
to seek nothing but blubber, x^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 485 Every merchant ship that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn. 

d. intr. colloq. To depart out of a place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

x8b5 T. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. x5x Like many a hero 
before him, he 'clear^ out*. x86i Thoreau Lett. (1865) 
196 The doctor. .tells me that 1 must 'clear out* to the 
West Indies or elsewhere. ,x 885 Truth 98 May 847, 1 
would have the Canal under the control of an International 
Commisoion. .and then 1 would clear out of the country. 

27 . Olaarnp. 

a. trans. To moke clear (what has become 
overcast) ; to brighten up. 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 969 Cleere vp Faire Queene that 
clt^y countenance. 167X Milton P,R,ve, 437 The birds 
. .Clear'd up their choicest notes in bush and spray, a xyee 
Drvoen <J.), A savoury dish, a homely treat, where all is 
plain, where all is neat. Clear up the cloudy foreheads of 
the great. 

b. intr. To become dear ; esp. of the weather 
after rain or itonn. 

1607 Capt. Smith Seeunads Gram, ix. 41 It cteares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 1633 Walton Angler 195 The weather 
clears up a little, tyay Swift Gniliper iii. iv, ^03 Hb 
Excellency observed my countenance to dear up. stig 
Thackeray irish Sk, Bk, ix. (1879) too The dey did not 
clear up sufBcienrly to allow me to make any long excundon. 


e. tram. To pnt into order by clearing away 
obstructions, rubbish, etc. ; to * 6dy up 
X76S A. Dickson Treat, Agric, 939 The ploo|^ . . fbUo^ 
and dean up the furrows, xtso R. Dana B^f, Mast xxviiL 
93 Not a btter was read until we bad deared w decks for 
the night. sM 3 Memck, Exam. 13 June 5/5 To dev up 
the mess of difficulties. 

d. intr. To come into order from confusion. 

X749 Fielding Tom Jonss vil xuL (1840^ 98/x The house 

began to dear up from the hurry which thu accident had 
occasioned. 

e. irons. To make clear and lucid (to the mind) ; 
to elucidate. 

axdpx Boyle (J.), By mystical terms, and ambiguous 
phrases, he darkens what he should dear up. 1734 BamE- 
lky Analyst § si In order therefore to dear up this point. 
xSja Ht. Martinkau L(/k in Wilds've. 54 You have ciear^ 
up the matter completely. x86o W. Collins Worn, White 
I. vi, ap We must really clear up this mystery, in some way. 

f. snlr. To become perapicuous or lucid. 

X875 E. White Li/s in Christ (1878) Pref. 19 My early 
ideas have somewhat cleared up in certain directions in the 
course of subsequent reflection, 

g. irons. To settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 

tjalh Berkeley Let, ao Jan. wks. 1871 lY. X2o It is an 

infinite shame that the debts are not cleared up and paid. 

Clearage (kli» rnl;;). [f. Clkau v. + -auk.] 

1. The action of clraiing or making clear. 
s8i8 in Todd, x^o Knapp Jrftl. Naturalist 197^ Tha 
. . clearage of rude and open places, and the drainage 
of marshy lands. X869 E. A. Parkus PreOt, Hygiene (ed. 3) 
5 I'he complete clearage of sewers. 

t2. Cleaiuno 4 . Obs. 

xSay Carlvlr Gertn. Rem. lY. 347 The owner will 
abandon his new-grubbed clearage. 

8. Comm. Clbakance 8. 

1755 Magrns Insurances 1 . sof The . . Sum laid out by 
the Captain, in order to be repaired, and gel his Clearage. 
Clearanca (kllvians). [f. as prec. + -ANCK.] 

1. The action of clearing, or making clear ; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance. 

a 1563 Bale Whs. (1849') 353 A prophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called. .it is a full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable histories, etc. 1697 T. Blackwell Schema 
Sacr, Pref. 9 A particular conRiuerution and clearance of 
these doctrines. xBbt Southey Penins. War II. 695 The 
ship was sent to Gibraltar to . .undergo a thorough clearance. 
1847 Mrs. Gore Castles Air ii. (Stratin.', As some clearance 
to Illy density, 1 fell back upon the letter. 1884 Law Times 
Reports 15 Mar. 88/2 To efifect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances. 1885 Martinkau Ethual 
Theory I. 193 It does nut much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 
an extension of thought. 

2. spec. I'he clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houses, inhabitants, etc. 

xSgx Mavhew Land. Labour W. 350 (Hoppe) The 'clear- 
ances,' a» they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland. .The strsthes and glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants. xBjp 
Sat. Rev. July 89 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large towns. 1883 
Athenmum 3 Mar. 975 Ihe story of the Highland clearances 
deserves to be told. 

3. The removal of encumbrances, burdens, ob- 
Btmetions, etc. 

1804 Mibb Mitpord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 99 A general 
clearance of pollards and brambles. XB3X Cat's Tati 93 
You'd have sworn he considered her loss a good clearance. 
x 8 S 4 -« Patmore Angel in H. 1. 1. iL (1879) 37 This clear- 
ance light of all my care. X838 Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . 
xiii. 177 A fine scene . . as we sometimes witness with tha 
sudden clearance of a storm. 

4. The settlement of a debt, or claim ; the pass- 
ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing liouse 
for their settlement. 

1838 Froude Hist, Eng. lY. 163 To prevent disputes by 
a clearance of the score. x868 Rogers Pol. Rcon, xi. (1870) 
148 Many million.H in value of such bills ve weekly cleared 
through the London bankers, and these clearances repre- 
sent a large, .amount of these commercial instruments. 

6. Comm. The clearing ol a ship at the Custom 
House. Cf. Clkab v. ao. 


X73S-6 Bailey, Clearance (or Clearing) of a ship at the 
Custom house. X774 Hull Dock^Aci 94 At the time of 
such ship’s . . clearance or dischaigaoutMBurds. 1803 in East 
Reports V. 398 A certificate of cl«%ranoe, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto. iMg Aet 46 4 49 Vic. c. 60 
I ao Ships, .whose last port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion is in any such possession. 

6. A clear space, b. In the Bteam-endne : the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and ue piston 
when at the end of its stroke. 

X788 Smbaton Quetdremi in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 4 The 
clearance between the body of the globe and its BurreUnd- 
ing horizon. x8es J. Nicholson Operat. Mechadfc 4^3 U 
requires to be double the length of the cylinder, besides . . 
the spaces , . occupied by the necessary steps, framing, 
clearances, etc. 

7 . A piece of cleared ground, esp. in the back* 

woods ; a Cleabino 4. ^ 

a 1839 Galt Dsmon Dsstiny, etc, (xBso) 69 Flowers un- 
folding jmy Adorn the clearance. s8^ Black Green Pent, 
eL 317 iTnis forest was] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances. x88e W. Bovo Note Backwds, Cemada, The youug 
settler had made a clearance of pezbaps two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stood. 

8 . A certificate that a ship has been cleared oa 


leaving a port (see qnot. 1875)* 

^xyey Col,^R§c, Pemt^ 111.^6^1^ from ^Dover, u ty 


Clearance from the O^ers c 


I Majesties Customs there. 


1733 MAaEim iHSurancss I. M All such Clearances of 
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CXJIAB-OOLB. 




Xflgfftttri from tho Cumom-hottim, u mo ordlnmlhr given 
..are <* 11*3 fof. ii7S Brdf(Md PifcJki M $4 

M. 9 ) ee6 The aearence u the Certificate of the Cuetom* 
Uotiee authorltiee of the la»t port from which the voeml 
came, to ehow that the Custom datlee have been paid The 
Clearance specifies the cargo and hs destination. sM Ban- 
cvorr //iil S, UI. xa. 53a A few British ships took 
stamped clearances. 

8. Clear or net profit, mrv. 

a 1864 Webster cites TaoLLon. 

ClaiUNCOlB (klle ik<rulj. Alio dUtre-oole. [ad. 
F. cUure cclU dear glue or lize.] A preparation 
of size mixed with whitin|f or white-lead used as a 
first coating in house^pamting ; a coating of size 
to promote the adherence of gold-leaf in gilding. 
Hence Olaar-oole p., to apply clear-cole to. 

i8m P. NiraoLSON Pract. BuiUl, 4x7 Clearcole and 
Finish, which is the cheapest kind of painting. The whole 
U painted over with a preparation or whiting and size to 
f<wm the ground. Over this a coat of oil-colour, prepared 
with lead, called the^ finish, is laid. 1874 Knight DicU 
Mech. 1. 563 In oil-gilding, a coat of dear-cole is laid on 
intermediate between the white stufl* and the oil gold-size. 
. 8^-76 Gwilt Arckii, § 8273 There is a process used by 
painters termed clear-coleing^ which is executed with white 
lead ground in water, and mixed with size. 

Cleared (kli»jd), ppL a. [f. Clear v, + -edJ.] 
Made clear. 


«i7ii Ken Ptycht Poet. Wits. 1721 IV. eiz Oar clear'd 
Heav'n.erected Eyes. 1856 Olmsted Slint€ SMes 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation. 

Hence GlM'reAnuiE rare-^, enlightenment. 
a z66z Fuller (W.>. Imputed by his friends to the cleared- 
nes^ by his foes to the searedness of his conscience. 

Cleaxer (kli^ rdi). [f. Clear v, + -er.] 

1. One who or that which clean ^in various sensei 
of the vb.). 

>599 Brtmehton^s Lett. 46 Desire not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter rather then his hearer. 1630 J.'J I'avlor (Water P.) 
Praise CUane Linnen Ded., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. lexz Addisom 
Sped, No. 239 FIX Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Understanding ; it dissipates every Doubt and Scruple in 
an Instant. 17^ LloyeCe Evening Poet 27-30 Oct. 410/3 
Milk of Roses . . the most friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin. 1829 Markvat /*'. Mildmap xiii. These Irish 
people would make good ctearers of his land. 

2. 7'echn, a. Salt-makitig. A tank or reservoir 
used in condensing salt from brine. 

c i68a J. Collins Making Salt in Eng, 51 llie Brine is. . 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels . .called Clearers. 1863 

H. J. Slack in Iniell. Okserv. IV. 04 'J’he visitors to Lym- 
ington..find it [the brine shriinpj abundantly in the tanks 
or reservoirs, csJled clearers. 

b. Spinning, A revolving roller with wire 
brushes which striiis cotton, wool, etc., off the 
carding cylinder, 

zBjg URB Diet, Arts III, 67a The mechanism within the 
clearer, .by which the brushes arc caused to travel is simple 
and solid. 1870 J. KonERTSoN Cotton-Spin, in Casselts 
Techn, Educ, IV. 274/1 1 'o prevent them from being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed or cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearera 

c. Rope-making. 

X704 Rtgginp Seamanship 54 Clearer^ a Tool similar to 
the natchell, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is . . finished 
on it for lines and twines, for sail-makers, etc. 

dear-eye. 

1 1. Sec Clart j^.2 Obs. 2. (See quot.> 

1865 Comk. Mag. July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
walked by tlie side of a river without being struck by those 
glassy spots, those ' dear-eyes ' as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
current runs deep 

Clfra’r-e^ed, a. Having clear eyes ; clear of 
vision, pliy'ucal or mental. 

1530 Tindalk Practice Prelates Wks. II. 298 So clear- 
ey^ tliat he can spy false miracles. z6f8 J. Beaumont 
Psych* VI. ccevi, O potent sympathy I which cansl beguile 
An heart so pure and clcur-ey’d. 1878 Morlby Carlyle 176 
The. .firm and clear-eyed intelligence of Goethe. 

Oleargie, -gy(e, obs. if. CLEuaY. 

Clear-headed. 

1 . Having a clear head ; clear of intellect. 

1700 Heaenb Collect. (Oxf. HisL Soc.) II. 308 He was 
certainly a very clear-headed Man. 18x8-60 Wmathlv 
Commonpl. Bk. (1864) 145 A very clear-headed man must 
always perceive some of the truths which are generally 
overlooked. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life xj One of the 
most clear-headed and hard-working men of his generation. 

2. Characteristic of a clear head. 

1857 W. Collins Dead Secret v. i. (1861) 197 Plain clear- 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Ecou. aSs 
Clear-headed calculations. 

Hence Olaar-lMa'daOnera. 

i88a Society 14 Oct. i8/a, I still survive to marvel at your 
clear-headedness. 1884 F. P. Cobbk in Comiemp. Rev. Dec. 
796 A man of. .almost abnormal clear-headedness. 

Clearinff (kU ^-riq), vbl. sb, [f. Clear c;.] 

I. The acuon of the vb. Clear, in various senses : 
brightening ; clarifying ; elucidation ; exculpation, 
etc. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 143 po^ fourpe dower 
and ^ laste is cleryng of mannis bodi whan it sh^ep bri^t 
in hevene as pe sunne or oper sterreA e 1449 Pbcock Repr. 
UL vii. 3x6 For the more cleering that the ensaumpling . . 
makith no boond. tgpp Bilbon {titie\ The Effect of w- 
taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mankind 
. .with a cleering of certain objections maid against the said 
doctrine. 1604 Dbb in Heome Collect, 3 Nov. 1705 (Oxf. 


Hka, jto.) I. 64 tJpOB bis laid JiMiifieatloa. and CIcarinf. 
> 7 V,BRAOLiY^aw. Diet. a. v« CUarinr^ oK Beer, the same 
as Fining. 1883 Lloyd Ebb g AVktv li. 137 Not without a 
Clearing of bis countenance, 
b- with tdvbs. 

17M *G. OionhWi* AemeL Hartem, (1809) 6e The dearlng 
^ of some of the most blind descriptions. 1837 Baowmao 
Str^fford'sl, ii, The curious glosses, subtle notices. Ingen- 
ious cleaxinn-up. 1840 Mill JHu, 4> Disc.^ ArmamdCmmt 
^1859) 1. a6o Me/s, There eometimee comee one great dear- 
iitt-ofiT, one day « reckoning called a revolution* 

2 . The leraoval of encumbrances or obstnic- 
tioni ; freeinc from debt 
1380 Nobtm Plutarch S03 Ylie controversle they had with 
the nobility about clearlnjg of debts. 1870 PaocToa Othar 
Ivorlds xii. B93 A clearing of star-material from certain 
regiimA 1877 A. B. Edwamm Up Nile xvilL 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led to further dis- 
coveries 

d. Spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 
obstructions to cultivation. 


i860 All y. Round No. 73. 585 He plunged into the 
forest . . took pussesMion of the shanty, and Mgan his clearing. 

4. A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esp, in 
the primeval forest. 

x8a3 Coorer Pioneer i, There was what In the language 
of the country was called a clearing. s8m Mrs. Moodib 
{titled Life in the Clearings Versus the Bush. 1873 Stubm 
Const. Hist. I. HL 49 The idea of a forest clearing is not 
necessary to the mark. 1887 Lowri l Democr. B43 A liny 
clearing^red from the edge of the wpod. 

fS. Comm. a-CLEABAircK 5 . 

1683 Penn, Archives 1 . 77 An Account of John Hill of his 
Entries and Clearings. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 
X41 Here all outward-bound Ships must stop •• and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. 

6. The passing of cheques or bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house. 

1883 St Mb's Mercantile Com. 8 Nov. 98s A proposal .. for 
the more expeditious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention. 

t7. Mil. Sec quot. 1816. 

16^ Luttrell Brief R el. iiBsy) L 497 They shall have 
subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall. 
xwt ibid. V. It The lord Ranelagh is payii^ 2 months 
Clearings to the forces tn England, Kep. Comm. 

Public Acc, in Grose Mil. Antuf. (x8ia; II. 176 lliis un- 
issued subsistence of the British forces . . continues in his 
[the payinaster-geiierarsj hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and IS issued to tlie agents. x8x6 James Mil. Diet, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over snd above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
in callM dealings ; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays them to the officers 

8. attrib. and Comb,, as otoaring-beok, a Beck 
or vat used in calico-printing ; olearing- 
nut, a treC'friiit used by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use ; also the tree {Strychios 
potatorum') \ olearing-pan C lakifikr a; olear- 
ing-ring {Angling a jointed ring which is slipncd 
down tlie reel line to free it and the book when 


entangled in an obstacle ; olearlng-aorew, -atone, 
etc. Olefiring-banker : see Clearing-houbb b. 

x84a Penny Cytl. XXI II. 152^2 Stryefmos potatorum, 
*Clearing-iiut, has . . berries containing only one seed. z866 
Treas. Bot. x 106/a The seeds known in that country [India] 
as dearing Nuts. 1787 Angling {^d. 9) 15 A bearing 

ring, which is of use to disengage the nook when entangled. 
1875 Stonrhrncb Brit. Sports 1. v. iil 346 Recourse must 
be had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring. 

Glea'ring, ppc a. [f. as prec. + -INO ^.] That 
clears or becomes clear. 

1697 Dkyden Pirg. Georg, 1. 623 When the clearing North 
will puff the Clouds away. i8sx Clare Ki//. Miustr, 1 . 138 
When by clearing brooks I’ve been. 

Cnearinff House, clsariiur-lioiuio An 

institution ui London established oy tlie bankers 
ior the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and settling 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions of a similar nature, 
as the Railway Clearing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the different railways for 
through tickets and freights, etc. are settled. 

18^ Babbage Econ. Afanuf. xiv. <ed. 3) ts6 In London 
this is avoided, by making a|l checks paid in to bankers 
pass through what is teriinically called * The Clearing 
House '. zi^ Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . xL 48 The clearing house 
to which every City banko’ sends each afternoon all the 
checques on other bankers which he has received during 
the day. 1848 do Bartlett Diet, A mer., Clearing House, 
an establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York. 1849 F. B. Huad Stokers 6 Pokers xiv. (1851) 141 
The London Clearing-House is enabled to trace the course 
of all waggons and passenger-carriages. s86i Goschen For. 
hxch. 37 Indirect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears os the clearint^-house of the world. 1866 
Crump Banking \, 37 The Clearing-house, .was established 
by the principal bankers in London in the year 1775. t88i 
H. H. Gibbs Double Stand. 39 France acting as a clearing- 
house between England and India. 

b. attrib. So also olearing-baiiker, a banker 
who has admission to the Clearing House. 

1878 M. Marble in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, book-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. 1883 IVkitakeFs Almanack asx Every 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bonkers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all diafts payable in the City and in the C^ountry. 


GAbbtIu dll 8 . f. ClbBK. 

Oteaxlgr (L CutAlt •f Ta 

a clear nuumer. 

Bristly; Ittmltiouily $ tnBiparetttly. Obs, 
(exc. an mended with 3). 

c ssiB Pmkme 44SB Jasoacboya dutumbor H ckrli 
was pointed, 13M BAHooua Mruu vi. iqp The ainya wea 
schynand ryebt cimy* sofi Kiaaaa Whs, 38X I'hey boe 
the brighter glasses and mors oUsrly seoeyue Ibis loom, 
1633 Earl Orreiv Parikest, (x6|6) 171 1 have discover'd so 
naoy fresh Graces In her, ana tDOseibiiMiso dearfar, a iM 
Br. Hall Imds, World 1. I e The spiritual agihty end 
cleariy-liglitsome nature of that whereby they are enOved, 

2 . With optical diKinctiiiess; without obicuntx; 
opposed to dimfy, 

c tjoe St. Brandm 461 Hi ssie in the see as cleriiche as 
hi schotde alonde. 1310 Ayeno, jM hanoe we him asolle 
I. ^ Wtcuf A fcnlvBL n He 
..... - Caxtom 

‘rtjwhe 


ysy face to face clyerlycbe. , 
is restorid so that he syj clerely alle tblngls. 


x4I||Caxton 

Gold, Leg. SA1/3 The more he wente . , the more eierlyar be 
sawe. z8eo Keats isabel xivi, Cleniiy she saw . ,PiLle Umbe 
at bottom of a crystal well. t86e Tyndall Gtac, v 1 11. 79 
Hie top of the mountain rose dearly above us. 

8 . Of mental viaion : With undimmed perce^ 
tion, with full and complete understanding ; dtfr 
tinctly. 

ftAoo Beryn 3867 They perseyvid derelich In the plee 
thurh out hir ffrendis had the worse side. 1413 Lvdg. Pibgr. 
Sowle IV. ii. (1483) 59 That thou knowe clerely bow that 
this drye tree was restablysshed. 1790 Buske Ft, Rnt, 
Wka V. 84 Not clearly dUceming the almost obliterated 
constitution of your aucestors, 1834 Emkrson Lett, 6 <K«r- 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 153 There Is no dioice of words for 
him who clearly sees the trutL 2863 Romola 

(i88o> 1. II. xxxiL 390 He had begun to see dearly that be 
could not persuade her into aAsenL 1884 Gi.AiMlTDNa in 
Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 , 1 hope that will be clearly understood. 

4. With clcameu and distinctness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. XB891 Clerli spak he hat he wald. 1340 
Ayenb, 174 He ssel sigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 13B8 Wyclif iso. Prol.. The sacramens of ther 
beleeue to shewe ful clerly to the hethene. m 1333 Moaa 
Oh the Passiom Wks. x^aa/x For to declare the more clenrt* 
lye, that the cause of his desyre, was, etc. i6ti Biblb yob 
xxxiii. 3 My lippes shall vtter knowledge clearely. 1^7 
Cowley Mistr., Her Unbelief vCx. (1669) 71 Nor doM the 
Cauxe in thy Face clearlier ahine. Than the Effect appears 
in mine. 1884 tr. Loise's Metapk. 956 To put the matter 
shortly and clearly. 

5. Maiiifeatly ; evidently. 

1368 Grafiwn 11 . 287 But Britdne was clerely 

excepted. 1303 Siiaxs. yohn 111. iv. let In this which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 1632 Hobbes Leviath, iii. 
XXXV. 2x8 There be many other places that clearly prove the 
same. X73B Johnson Rambler Na 191 F 14 They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
1873 Jkvons Money (1876 > ao A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken us ihe representative of value. 

b. Used parenthetically, , it is clear, , . ; 
the truth or correctness of the assertion being the 
thing that is clear. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 1873 Jowktt Plato led. si V. 187 He was 
dearly not aware of the imj^ortance of the principle. SByp 
Carfknier Ment, Phys, l 11, | 67 The animal has dearly 
no power over them. 

6 . W' ilh distinctness of sound ; audibly. 

138B WvcLir I Sam. xiv. 19 Greet uoyse is out sprongen 
. . and it wexe litilmele, and cleerilker it sownyde. c ^30 
Afer/in xiv, 207 That the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly. lysz Loud, Gob, No. 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
hU Words clearly. 

1 7. Honestly ; straightforwardly, frankly. Obs. 

zjBp in Emg. Gilds (1870) 4 So jx* wairieins mowe here 
acompt 3eld derelich. XS34 Lo. Bebners Gold. Bk, M, 
Aurel. (1546) Tvijb, I thanke the goddes immortal], that 
haue suffred me lo lyue so clerely. 1603 Drayton Odes iL 
xj Thy ancient Vigils yeerely i have observed deerely. 
ax6a6B AcoM Max. 4 Uses Com, Law 26 If an heire. .doe 
not doale clearely with the court when he is sued, that is. 
if he come not in immediately, a 1694 Tiu.otson (J.), Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves. 

+ 8 . Thoroughly ; completely ; unreservedly ; 
entirely; —Cusan. Obs, 

>377 Langu P. pi. B xviil 3B9 The! shut be clensed cle^ 
licne A wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
c 1440 Generydes 1063 The kyng hyin gaue clerly an Krlys 
lande. 1323 Fitzhekb. Surv. x Lette a man make a castcll 
towre or any maner of newe buyldiiiges and finysahe it 
clerely. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 685 (Merely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. 1633 T. Jambs Voy, 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest gone off the ground. 1638 Sia T. 
Browne Hydriot. 24 The bones were not so clearly dekt, 
but some coals were found amongst them* x8i6 Philip 
Quarll 67 They went clearly away. 

+ 9. Without deduction, net, ; •- Clear 16 . Obs, 

14^ J Paston in Lett. 461 II. 114 Havyng a certcyn 
pension for her sustentadon payid clerly in money without 
any Charge, xgas F iTZHExa Surv, 22 b, Landes to the 
value of xls. clerely aboue all charges. s6^ Sir R. Cotton 
Abstr. Rec. Totver 25 By which his Majesty should gains 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerdy. 

1 10. Without entaiiglement or embarrassment ; 
» Clear 18. Obs, 

s6o7-zb Bacon Ess, Despatch (Arh) 248 He that doth 
not Jevide, will never enter well into businesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 
1663 Chakleton Chorea Gigant, ia Over which the other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever touching it. 
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CLflAYAOB. 


OltftTMBfl ib. Also olor-, oUro-, 

eic.» -nawoi >nea. [ME. clemessif tcUrCuujL-^ 
•fussCf -NiSB,] The (quality of being clear; in 
various senses of the adj. 

f 1. firightneu, Inminonsncss ; splendonr, brilli- 
ancy ; fairness, beauty ; fineness of weather. Obs. 

a isDO Cursor M. ias73 pe denies self o godds light Schen 
on him. c taps E, E» Aitit, P. B 1353 In ^ demes of hii 
concubines at curious wedes. CHfs Promp, Parv, 81 
ClerenesM of wedyr, atrtniiat, c 14^ Gtiip Rom, v. za 
(Harl. MS.) pere to^ith the sonne in here derenesse. sdsi 
Eng, Primer our Ladv 477 Send us from the heavenly 
coast Cleerenes of Thy Deaimes so bright. 

2. Freedom from opacity, obscurity, or dis- 
colonrment; distinctness or purity of light or 
colour; transparency, pellucidness. 

sS^a DiYDKJf Si, Evromontx Ext, 37a You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness an air of Health, i860 Gossa 
Romance Nat, Hixt, 91 The extreme dearness of the water 
permits the coral . . to be dbtinctly seen, z^ Stanley 
Sinai 4 * Pal, x, The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 
8. Distinctness of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, etc. 

1535 CovBRDALE Prw, XV. 30 Like as y* cleamesse of y* 
^es reioyseth y« herte. a iteo Hooker Eccl, Pol, vt. i. • i 
That dearness of well-advised judgment. 1665 Boyle Oc- 
cat. R^, (1670 30 Does much improve one's voice, both as 
to strength and clearness. 1^ Lockr Hum, Und, iv. iv. 
(1695) 334 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearness of our Ideas. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 176 P zi They see with great clearness what- 
ever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
tMgfi Froudb Hixt, Eng, (rSsS) I. ii. zai Touching the pith 
of the matter with telling dearness. 1883 Txuvlk Relat. 
Rtlig, Sc. v. ZS9 The New Testament affirms with a 
dearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
i88s Spectator 94 July 5/1 His sufferings did not abate the 
dearness of his intellect. 

f4u Purity; innocence; opennesi. Obs, 
iSa6 /’/frr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 14a b, Some more, some 
as the clerenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 
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leDse^ 

Daus tr. Bulliuger on Apoc, ( 1573) 157 Which tblame] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. idag Bacon Ext, Simulation ^ D. (Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion . . of their good Faith, and Cleamesse of 
dealing. 166a Fuller UWihiet (1840) II. 311 Termed 
Purevale . . because of the clearness of the com growing 
therein. 1701 Whitehead Truth Prev, To Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness . . from any Design 
of such Palliation. 

6 . P'recdom from anything obstructive. 

1603 Shakb. Mach, III. 1 . Z33 , 1 require a clearenesse. 1711 
Bradley Philos. Ace, tVhx. Nat. 171 The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. 1869 Daily News 30 Mar., This 
dearness of the road considerably facilitated their march. 
Claar-obBOUTC. [Translation of It. chiarth 
scuro or F. clair-obscur ; a good deal used towards 
the end of the 18 th c., but not now the usual term.] 
- C II lA ROBOUBO. Also 

1778 Phil. Surv. S, Irtl, 441 Drawing and the dear- 
obscure were cultivated. Barky Led. Art v. (1848) 

T77 Neither does *the clear-obscure* (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point under- 
stood by the Italian word chiarotcuto, and the French 
clair-obxcur] ; for the word ' clear ' is . . equivocal. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi, youm. Frattce II. 333 llie clear obscure of 
Rembrandt.’ 1816 Byron Parixina i. In the heaven that 
clear obscure. So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol> 
lows the decline of day. sWo Daily Newt 30 Sept. 5/1 A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure . . thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress. 

Clearsaoh.: see Clairbohach. 
CleaT-srgllted, a. Having clear sight, 
especially mental ; discerning. 

1386 T. B. I.a Pripnaud, Fr, Acad, l (x 589> 463 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and cleere- 
sighted. 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859) II. uo Human 

reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive trie salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J* Hare Par. Serm. II. xvq 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest- 
sighted eyes. 1876 Green Short Hixt, iv. $ a (188a) 164 A 
clear-sighted man of business. 

Hence 01ea>r-si*ghtddlneBB. 
a 1691 T. Barlow ff/mr. (1693) ^37 Endowed with a perfect 
clear sightednesa, in order to view the Sun and the Stan. 
s86o Aar. Thomson Laws Th, Pref. 4 Reward the under- 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness. 

cnear^starohv V, To stiffen and dress linen 
with clear or colourless starch. 

1709 Steele Toiler No, 37 f 8 If the said Servant can 
Clear-Starch, Lisp and Tread softly, zyia — Sped. No. 
364 P a A Taylor's Widow, who washes and can clear-starch 
his Bands. 

Hence aioa*v- 0 tRjrn]i«d ppl. a, (ofren fig .^ ; 
OloR'r-ataroliliig vbl. sb, ; Olea'r-RterolMr, one 
who clear-starches, esp. as a vocation. 

1709 Steele Tntler No. iz8 p8 Yoor Petitioner was bred 
a Clear-starcher and Sempstress. 1707 Pibldino Love in 
Serf. Maxq, 11 1. vii, We teach our daughters, .that good old 
English art of clear-starching, instcM of that heathenish 
gambol called dancing. 1774 West, Mag, II. 9 Their stiff, 
clear-surch'd virtue won’t get a cull. z8b4 Miss Mitpord 
ViltoM Ser. 1. (1863) 913 A fine plain clear-starched caul. 
1833 Mas. Gaskell North hr S. ix, 1 am getting to be a 
famous clear-surcher. 1863 Comh, Mag. Oct. 41Z To find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your schooL 
Olear-Btory, variant of Clkbbstobt. 

Cleat (kilt), sb. Also 4 oleate, 5-6 olete, ($ 
olyte, olote\ 7 olelt, 8-9 oleet; 7, 9 {dial.) olate. 
[This, although evidenced only from 14th c., clearly 
goes back to an OE. *cUat i— WGer. OSaz. 


tyM MDu* elsat, Du. kJoot ball, OHG. f A/pg, 
MHG. Afdq lump, clump, ball, pommel of iword, 
wedge, mod.G. kloss clot, clod, lump, dumpling. 
(The Norse kUt pommel, is from LG. or Dil) 
The OTeut klauto^ was from the same root of 
which the weak grade klut^ has ^ven Clot. 
Outside Teutonic, Kluge compares Lith. gfudus 
cohering, glausti to jom closely, press togetoer. 
The primaiy meaning was evidently * firm lump *, 
whence the senses * clump, ball ' on the one hand, 
and * wedged mass, wed^ ' on the other. MHG. 
still had both ; in English the qense * wedge ’ sur- 
vives, on the continent that of * lump, balP.] 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esp. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 
scythe and a plough.) 

ZA19 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 146 Et In J clete emp. de 
Will. Joy, od, ex convencione. ^1440 Promp, Pamt, 8r 
Clyte, or dote, or vegge [v.r. clete or wegge], cuneux. zspo 
Stan/ord Churckw, Acet. in AuH^aty (z888) eix For 
RUtking iij yron cletet And nayles iiij<^ 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 339/9 The Syth Hoop, and Clat, are those 
that fasten the Sythe to the Swath. Ibul. iii. 333/3, The 
Plow elates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beame higher 
or lower. 1879 Misa Jackson ShropsA, IVbrd-bh., Cleat, 
cut. Glut, a small wedge. * I mun get some cluts for ’em 
afore 1 can begin to mow.' S8O4 R. Holland Chexh, Gloxx, 
(E.D.S.), date or CUai, the small iron wedges used in 
fastening the parts of a scythe toother are called cleats. 

2. Naut. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping {stop-cleat), 
afford footing to one climbing {step-cleat), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance, ^lid 
cleats \ similar pieces left in shaping a plank. 

1377 Pol. Poems {1839) 1 . 9x7 And to that achip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fraunce 3af nou^t a cleete. x6a6 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Vug, Seamen 13 An entring ladder or cleats. 
1^ Phillips. Cleat, a small Wedge of Wood fastned on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1794 Rigging 
4 > Seamanship 1 . 164 StoP-cUatx are nailed to yard-arms, to 
prevent the slipping of the rigging and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts. 1849 Sir G. Head Tour Rome 1 . 
47 A man who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpme. s83x H. Melville WhaU xxxv. 171 
Lxifiy spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
nailed cleats. 1878 Sprv Cruise Challenger x. (ed. 7) X79 
Strengthened by timbers lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each plunk. 

b. The name is extended to pieces of wood (or 
iron) of various shapes, bolted on to parts of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

Belaying eUai\ a block of wood or metal with two horns 
round which a rope is belayed or twisted : if fastened in the 
dock for greater strength these are called dech-cleat. Range 
cleat : a Delaying cleat used for tacks and bow-lines. A rm 
cUat : a belaying cleat with one horn or arm only. Thumb- 
cleat : a small arm cleaL Comb-cUat : a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle^ or pass a rope end through. 

zTte Falconer Diet. Marine (1789*, Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used . . to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship. 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1 . 4 Comb Cleats are 
straight on the inner ed^, and round on the back, with a 


Sling Cleats of lower 
*>-cleats are sinulur to 


hollow cavity in the mic 
yards, are made with one arm : Thumb- 
sling-cleats, but smaller, to hang any thing thereon. Ibid. 
1 . 1^ Armor Sling-cleats, .have an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of the jeer blocks to prevent their being 
chaffed. Ibid,, Range<leats are shaMd like belaying- 
cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle. zSag H. Gascoionb Nav, Fame js The Jim and 
Suiysails smart they hoist-away And to their Cfeeu the 
Haulyards taught belay. 3833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
(z86a) 347 A cot, or hammock, Mung from deals [i.e. Comb 
cleats] nailed to the beams above. 

o. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 
ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 
the ship is supported in dry dock, or in the launch- 
ing cradle {launching cleat), 

Z856 Kane A ret, Expl. I. xxix. 409 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks. 
Z869 Sib E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 9 By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the wharf. 1879 White Shipbuild in Casseus 
Techn Educ, IV. 993/9 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shores are knocked down, .clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move. 

d. See auot. (App. » han(;ing knees.) 
ciSgp Ruaim. Navig. (Weale) xoy Cleats, pieces of wood, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist or 
support jpeat weights, bolted under beams to support them 
where pulars are not used. 

8. A wed^e-shaped or other piece fastened on, 
or left projecting, for any purpose ; e. as a 
handle ; a trunnion-bracket on a gun-carriage. 

s6ii CoTOR,, Auche, a round baspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the barrell of a windles turneth. 1833 Mar- 
ry at P. Simple XV, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
..and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions. zSjlkln 
ArchmoL XaXI. 959 (D.) The four comers [of the coffin] 
were strenmhened by iron handles or cleets. z88z W. C. 
Borlass ibid. XLIX. 186 It [an um] possessed two cleats 
or embryo handles. 3887 A Atkinson ibid. L. ^5 On the 
inside of the patch, three cleats or projections nave been 
left, carved out of the solid wood. 

4. A short piece of wood (or iron) nailed on 
transversely to a piece of joinery, in order to secure 
or strengthen it ; also to give footing on a doping 
gangway, etc. 


s8|4 Eneyet, Brit, IV, 077/1 A cndle or wooden treusA 
vklPcleaa * or ribs fisitenM across the bottom, ifigp F. 


Gripviths Artil* Mem (xSfiai 5 Breadth (of a box], 74 ku 
including tha cleat. 1873 J. Richards fVbed-worhing 
Factoriee tj6 A hard wood board, .split throughout its 
length, but held together by the cross oleati. s 88 s Mechanie 
1 487 Screw a plKe of wood, or cleat aa it is technically 
termed, to thb cross piece at F. 

b. dial, in several applications (see quots.). 
azOas Forby Foe. East Angiia, Cleat, a thin inetallic 
plate. Jockies and horse-dealers call the light shoe of a 
mnning-horse, a dote, iheg Britton Iriltsh. IFords 
(E. D. S. ), Cieet, a patch. 3847-^ H alliwrll, CUat, a piece 
of iron worn on shoes by country people. CUat-boarde, 
mud pattens. . to enable a person to walk on the mud with- 
out sinking into it. s888 T. T. Wildriooe Northumbria 
198 This is a 'cleat* or wedged-up patch. 

5. Mining', see quots. (Pern, a different word.) 
z|sz Coal-trade Termt, Northumbld. 4 Dnrh.03 CUat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone. There are 
frequently two cleats in cm, at which, when distinct, the 


coal may be broken into rhomboidal firagments. 3878 A. 
Green Coal L 17 One of the faces called the *bord’ or 
' cleat ' is very marked. 

Cleat (kill), V. [f. Cleat sb.} 

1. ttans. To fasten to, or with, a cleat ; to fur* 
nish with cleats. 

3794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 34 Cleating of yards. 3833 
Sir 1 . Ross N.-IV, Pass. iii. 38 Having lashed and cleated 
the neel about ten feet below the lower rigging. 3847 Key 
Recov, Gorgon 34 Chocks of timber firmly U>lt^ and cleated 
to each bow. 388a Century Mag. Oct. n7 Another wide 
door led, by a gently descending cleated platform, to the 
ground. 

2. died, (See quots and cf. Cleat 

oiBag Forby Voc, East Anglia, CUat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal. Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron ; and kitchen utensils worn thin, with copper. 3805 
Britton IViltsh. IVords, CUet, to mend with a patch, 
death, obs. form of Clead, to clothe. 
Cleavable (kli v&b'l), a. [f. Cleave v.l h- 
-ABLE.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split ; ad- 
mitting of cleavage. 

3846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl. 3856 R us kin Mod, 
Paint. IV. V. xviii. 8 3 In large rocks the clcavable or 
frangible nature was the thing that necessarily struck him 
mosL s88s Gbikib IVyoming in Macm, Mag. XLIV. 934 
Pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (klf veds). [f. Cleave v. + -aoe.] 

1. The action of cleaving or splitting crystals 
and certain rocks along their lines of natural fissure ; 
the state of being so cleft. 

3816 Clxavkland A/in 9 The primitive forms of crystals 
can be ascertained only by mechanical divisioiu This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin layers or slices from the side.H, edges, or 
angles of a crystallized substance in a given direction. 3831 
Brewstrr Optics |cvii | 9a 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a better one. 

b. Min, Arrangement in laminse which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; fissile structure; the 
property of splitting along such planes. 

38m Sia J. Herrchel Stud. Nat. PhiL ^x The texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 3869 Roscob Elem. Chem. 191 
Crystalline bodies exhibit . . a peculiar power of splitting 
in certain directions more readily than in otherb, calleq 
cleavage. 

c. Geol. Slaty cleavage : the fissile structure in 
certain rocks, especially in clay slate and similar 
argillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laminse or * slates ’ used in roofing, etc. This 
structure is quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
terior to, the stratification and jointing, the cleav- 
age-lines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 
of country. 

3839 Mubchison Silurian Syst. 574 The observation of 
ProtMRor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 

Darwin Foy. Nat. vi. xx6 A formation of quaitz 
which . .had neither cleavage nor stratification. 3860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 9, 1 learned that cleavage and Btratification were 
. .totally distinct from each others s88a Gbikib 7 'ext-bk. 
Geol. 121 This superinduced fiss^ity or 'cleavage* has 
resulted from an internal rearrangi^ent of the particles in 

E lanes perpendicular to the directlbn in which the rocks 
ave been compressed. 

d. (with pi,) The direction or plane in which 
a crystal or rock may be split. 

1837 B. Jameson Char. Min. 135 The cleavages are not 
parallel with any of the planes of the crystal. 3^ Tyn- 
dall Light 73 By following theM three cleavages it is easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped laminse of any 
nmuired thinness. ^ 

2. gen. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder ; the state of being cleft ; divi- 
sion. lit. and pig. 

3867 Froudb Stud., Eraem. 4 Luther fed. a) 96 
When differences of religious opinion arose, they split society 
to its foundation. The lines or cleavage penetrated every- 
where. 3879 Barinc-Gould Germany 1 . 60 We lament. In 
England, the cleavage between the dosses. s886 SruRcsoN 
Treas. Dav. Ps. exTiii. Introd., This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural deavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it 
8. attrib., esp. in cleavageplane, 

3833 BaRwsTRR Optics XXV. 914 Analdme has certainly no 
cleavage planes. s86s Dana Moh, Geol. 35 A broad, even, 
lustrous deavage-surfime. 3879 Dawson Dawn of Life v. 
3x7 The logamte . . shows tracss of clsavage-lines. 1878 
Gurmbv CryeteUUg- 8 Most crystals can bs separated Into 
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lndefliik«ly llib ilie<i, which arc bounded hr flat aniflMaa 
called cleavaga-planea. idfla Guais TtJeiJk, Gmi, u. u. 
1 6 . lei * Clay-^ia haa gtnen^y been applied aolely to 
aixiliaceoue rocke po etew wttg thu cleavagc-5tnicturei 
Oton^t /riM, Also 6 oloelb. [ad. Ir. ^/tadA 
basket, ow. chest] A basket Hence Oleavofbl. 

ipM J. H^kaa Gimid. /tri, in HcUiuM 11 . 97A [He] 
wrapt the yoong patient as tenderlie aa he conld, and had 
him cenueied in a cieefe with all speed to Ophaiie. sSoi 
Mas. EnoBWoaTH CattU Rmckrtmt (2886) $9 A coimle of 
cleaveaful of the sods of hia farm. iflBa Simndard 8 Dec. 
3/4 The body . . was placed in a cleave or basket uaed for 
carrying turf; 1886 J. H. Tukb Rtpi, Dittrib, StgdPotaic 
Ftmd, Hugh C — .has only two or three * cleaves* of pou> 
toea in the world. 

Cleave, var. of Clets, cliff, steep declivity. 
Cleave (kliv), e.i Pa. t. oiove, olave, 
deaved, oleft; Pa. pple. cloven, dove, 
deaved, deft. Forms : see below. [Common 
Tent. : OE. eliofan^ dStfan, pa. t cUafy pi. clufoHy 
pa. pple. chftHy corresp. to OS. clukan (MDu. 
clieveny cl^oeny Do. klieven)y OHG. chliohan 
(MHG., mod.G. klubtn)y ON. kljdfa (Sw. klyfvay 
Da. kldve)y not recorded in Gothic 2— OTeut. type 
*kleud-y klauk — klutum^ kltdbano-y corresp. to pre- 
Teutonic *gleubh-y in Gr. 7X1;^ to cut with a 
knife, carve \ and jjerh. L. glub- ' to peel, flay*. 

The early MK inflexion was deoven {cUveti)^ 
elif (pi. duven)y doven. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
ctoveHy dove, and by 14th c. dove was extended to 
the singular, where d^y cUvey became obs. about 
1500, making the later inflexion dive, ddvey dSven. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form davey 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
davi occurs in northern writers in 14th c., passed 
into general use, and was very common down to 
c 1600 ; it survives as a Bible archaism. A weak 
inflexion deaved came into use in 14th c. ; and 
subsequently a form eleft ; both are still used, deft 
esp. in pa. pple., where it interchanges with cloven, 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 
as * cleft stick *, * cloven foot * : see these words. 

From the Z4th c. the inflexional formii of this verb have 
tended to run together with those of Cleave * * to stick *. 
Tbough the latter was originally clivt, it had also the 
variants cUavty cOvt, the latter of which at length prevailed ; 
the two verbs having thus become identical in tne present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
The (originally northern) pa. t. elavey which appeared in 
both in lAth. c., is not normal in cither ; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
vbs. having a in the past, a-s from breke, brab\if, drvkem, 
epehey^ spame, spoken, (It would of course be possible to 
explain the piu L singular clove in the same way. ) The weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. waved were probably mainly taken over 
from Cleave where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in this verb. For the subsequent 
shortening of cleaved to there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of Uaviy U/ty bereave, hermit etc.] 

A. Forms. 


1 . Present stem, a, 1 oldofan, 2-4 oleove^n, 
2-7 oleve, oleue, (4-5 olefe, olewe,) 5-^ oleeue. 

a icoQ Gloss. Prudent. (Record) T5o(Bosw.)Cleofan, scin- 
dere. c laoo Trin. ColL Horn, 61 He wile smite . . mid egge 
and cleuen. cigoo K. Alls. 770a Many an hed wolde Y 
cleove. x^ Hampole Pr. Cousc. 6736 pair hertes sal 
nere clewe | v. r. clefe]. 1413 Cath. Angl. 67 To cleve, scin- 
dere, 1578 Lytb Dodoens vi. Ixxxii. 76a Which will soone 
Hue, or cleeue asunder. 1707 Bradley Fam, Diet. s. v. 
Hoof hurt. The hom doth crack and cleve. 
fi, 6- cleave, (oleaue). 

IS30 Palsg. 486/a, 1 cleave a sender, ij^ Wards tr. 
Alexis* Seer, zia b, It cleaveth soonest by the fyre. x6xe 
Folkingham Art Surv, 1. viiL 17 That Earth, that . . doth 
dift and cleaue. 1697 Dryden P'lrg.. Pr^f, to Past,, The 
homely Employment of cleaving Blocka 

7. 5 olyu-yn, 5-6 olyue (-ve), 6 olyflfe, 6-7 
ollue (-ve). 

<rs440 Promp, Parv. 89 Clyyyn or Parte a-sundyr a [*1 
men doone woode, findo, 1538 PhaUr ASneid v. (2573) 
N iiij, Along by hcauen his arow driues. therwith the skies 
he cliues. X570 Levins Manip. 217 To clyffe, scindere. 
SS75TURBBRV. l^enerie 235 Clyve the sides one from another. 
xMx Raieigh*s Appar. 90 To diue and pierce the air. x686 
WELDING in Heame Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 264 For 
Wood ft diving it . . 42. lodL 

2 . Past tense, a. sing, i olflaf, 2-3 olflBf, 3 clef, 
4-5 oleef, olefe, 5 oleve ; rare plural 4 clef. 

( tmo $ Lay. 91390 Enne cniht atwa [he] chef, a 1300 Fall 
4 Pass, in E. £. P. 70 (186a) 24 Hi. .def is swet hert aiwo. 
€ xuo R. Brunnb CkroH. (1810) 396 pe walle porghout pei 
cleL e Maundbv. viii. 86 The Roche cleef in two. c X400 

Dssir. Troyt^i^ He clefe hym to pe coler. etoOpGe^erydss 
303s He cleue a u kis hede, 

fi. plur. I olufon, 3 oluuen ( --ven), 4 olowen 
( - -ven), 4- done, clove ; sing. 4-7 oloue, (4 
olowe, 5 olofe, 6 oloaue), 4- olove (kl^uv). 

037 Bait, Brunanb. in O. E. Chron., Bordweal clufan 
ataran JiCadweardes. e saog Lay. 2990 His ban to-cluuen. 
avjfiaCursor M. 78io(GOtt.) His herte in tua i wat i dowe 
(v. r. claif, claue, cleef]* e A'. Alis, 9765 This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom dowen. e sago Syr Gener. ( Roxb.) 
5169 Clofe the held in twoa Mpo Caxton Eneydos li. 244 
Eneas . . cloue hym vnto the teeth. iS3S Coverdalb Ps. 
IxxviiL ts He cloaue the hard rockes. Shaks. Lear 
1. iv. 175 When thou douest thy Crownes i'th’middle. xtm 
Rowe Tasnerl. v. i. aaoa, 1 clove the Villain down. 1883 


Langnu Mag, July 186 Into* .the cniwd poitem sieve thdr 
way with shouts. 

7 * 4'"7 ol«M, (4^ol8llvf, flolflf, olaHi, elAflto), 
fl- olave (kl#*v). 

« ijee Cursor M. 696a (Cott,) It daue (w.r. def, detf|eIeocl 
fnd gaue pam redi gat. x»8 Barrour Bruce v. 633 He the 
iMde uU the hamyu clain [e. r. dafe). c 1430 .>yr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 475a He clafe his shelde in twoo. S4i|gCAXT0N Ckas, 
Gt, (1880) 169 Hyt dafle a marble stone. MTe^ Malory 
Arikurxviii. i. 11689) 689 He claf his helme. rigse Lo. 
BaRNERR Artk, Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 305 He dime him to the 
shplders. 133$ Stbwabt Cron, Scot. IL 599 Richt to the 
Bcbulderis doun he claif his held. sflfll Homilies 11. Death 

S Psus. Chnst it. (1859) 499 The stones clave a sunder. i8ti 
ISLE Ps, Ixxviii. x5Hee claue the rockes in the wildemes. 
> 7 S 5 Wesley IVks. (187a) 11 . 332 The earth also clave 
asunder. x888 Bible (Rev.) /’i. IxxviiL 13 He clave the sea. 

8. 4-5 oleued(e, devodfo, (5 -wad, -vyd, 
oleuflt), cleaved (kl< vd). 

e xjee K.Alis. 9340 A fayr baroun. He deved to the breste 
adoun. Ibid.yj^/a He ciewyd bis scheld. exo/sa Destr. 
>ays..into . - . 

,46 He cle 

Falconer Skipm. i. (R.) , ^ 

Kane Grinmll Exp. xlvtL (1836; 444 As they desved L 

misty atmosphere. 

*. 6- oleft (kleft). 

? A 1900 Chester PI. (1847) 11. 70 The roccke that never 
dyfte Clave that men mighte knowe. igoe SrsNSBa 
F. Q. I. iL ^ It . . deft his h^. s^t Milton P. R. in. 
^8 As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft, xvsa Young 
Brothers 1. i, I cleft yon Alpine rocks. 0x839 Prabd 
Pmms (1864) II. 406 She cleft it with her lover's brand. 

8. Pa. pple. a. 1-2 olofen, 2-7 olouen, a- cloven 
(kljR’v’n). 

roxe Charter Eadvaeard in Cod. Dipl. V. 279 Ofaer ea on 
dolenan hlinc. c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Waee (Kolls) 4490 
Lite failled pat he ne had Clouen pe hed. ^1490 Liber 
Cocorum (1869) 18 When Iwu base. .Cloyyn hom, X577 B. 
Goooe HeresbacEs Huso, il (1566) 55 TTie stalke being 
tenderly cloven. X761 Hums Htst. Eng. 1 . viii. 16a Hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows. s86o Tyndall Glac, 
1. 1 1. X Cloven into thin plates. 

A ‘ - - 


9790 J 

Troy 4034 flloays . . into cauM . . deufit the erthk ^ 

o/> Eglam. 746 He clevyd hym by the rugge-bone. if 
I Skipw. 1. (R.) She cleav'd the wat*^ plain, xn 


c Chaucer L.G, iV,7%9 

a two. c sgaoChroH. Vitod.xo'g^ pe armes. . from hunr' body 
y clove MO was. X7X9 Young Revenge v. ii. Till 1 had clove 
thy crest. ^ s8oe iL Wiutb Gondol. Ixiv, His head, half 
clove in twa 

7. 4-5 oleued, 7- cleaved (kl/Vd). (Alwayi 
used in Afin. and Geol.) 

rx4oo St. Alexius (Laud 6aa) Whan pe whal was to- 
cleued. x43a-5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 353 A rodde, cleuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 Narborouoh Ace. Sev. Late 
Voy. l (27x2) 51 Cleaved in his Quarters. 1818 W. Piiillim 
Outl, Min. 4 Grp/, (ed. 3) 26 The topax can only be readily 
deaved in one direction. 2830 A. Fonslanqub Eng, under 
Seven Administr.iyA’g!) II. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain. 

8. oleft. 

138a Wycup Matt. xxvU. 51 Stoonys ben deft [v.r, 
clouen, xjW weren douel. xj^ I'rkvisa Barth. De P. R, 
v. lx. (1495) 276 The synewe wnyeke is slytte and clouen . . 
for yf a veyne be slytte and defte. X530 Palsg. 486/a As 
wodde is defte. 1592 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 1013 How 
oft host thou with 1 * 


1592 MiAKS. iwo Gent. v. Iv. 103 J 
Il Deriury cleft the roote t xygg Wxi 
[ One part of the solid stone U cleft 1 


Whs. (1879) II. 331 One part of the solid stone u cleft from 
the resL 0x839 Prabd /* 0P0r« (1864) 1 . 35a His steel cap 
deft in twain. 

U Cloved,^. /. and Mle,\ ? error for deved, 

24. . Tundal/s Vis. jwoo As he was clofy-d, styll he stod. 
c x^ Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 61 He doued bym to the 
teeth. 


B. Signifleation. 

1 . trans. To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split Properly used of part- 
ing wood, or the like, ^ along the grain *, i. e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thing in tne direction of its length, hei^t, or 
deptn; also, of dividing slate or crystals along 
their cleavage planes, and other things at their 
joints. 

a ixoe Gerofa in Anglia IX. 862 In miclum gefyrstom 
timber cleofan. e 2300 Havsloh 9x7 Ful wel kan ich cleuen 
shidcs. x4Bx Caxton Reynard viiL (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
whiche he had begonne to deue. xe^ Shaks. Much Ado 
11. i. adx She would haue made Hercules, .haue cleft hia club 
to make the fire. x6xs Bible xxiL 3 Abraham, .claue 
the wood for the burnt offering, xfipy Dryobn Virg. Georg, 
11. 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. S70S 
Otwav Orphan 11. uL 5x6, 1 , .dove the Rebel to the Chine. 
iTse Sbwel Hist. Quakers {^79^^ 1 . 111. 805 A butcher swore 
he would deave her head, xfiag H. 1 . Beookb Jntrod, 
Crystatlogr. 44 If a cube of blende, .be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes. tSya E. PlMCOCK Mabel 
Heron iv. 55 The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with asunder, in two, etc. To deave 
doTvn : to cut down. 

[See A a 0.1 c 1300 AT. Alis. aaax A-two [he] deued his 
scheld. c i3ao Str Beues 4514 Man and hors he cleuede 
doun. e 1490 Adam Bel k ClymC. 601 Cloude^ . . Claue 
the wand in ta 1490 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 39 l^e knotty 
sting Of his huge taile he quite in sunder deft. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas./br M. lit. L 63 To cleaue a heart in twaine. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geeg. I. 6x0 llte mountain being cloven 
asunder. 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 362 Ha was 
cloven down while struggling in the press. 

o. To pierce and penetrate (air, water, etc.). 
Also to deave one*s way through, 

1998 and 2691 [m a x y]. 

xe7x Milton P. R. 111. 433 At their jpasslng cleave the 
Assyrian flood. 1744 Pope Windsor For, 188 The fierce 



_ iffxfifia) l.lx. 

a63 ISs venRslTTwooid soon deave her the 

stmit. iflfy L. Morris EpH Hadee 11. 179 He suabeam 
dsaves dm twBJglit. 

d. To intersect, pcnetrale, or iisiiire:iii pcMitioii. 

i8e8 J. Barlow Cohmb, 1. S47 tlihie Is the streass ; it 
desvts the wdl known ooest. iflM H, Rgimom foka 
BaPt, Iv. ass Cavams which still deave the limestone 
rocks. 

a. Phrases. + To deave a hair : cf. • to split 
hairi*. t 7k deave the pin : (in arciiety) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts (see 
Put) ; hence Jig,. 

19M Marlows tti Pi. Tambari. ti. iv, For kim are 
clouts that every man shoets at. Our crown the pm that 
thousands seek to cleave, sgea Shaks, Rem, f TW. 11* iv. 
15 The very pinne of bis heart cleft with the ^od Bowe- 
bqyes but-snaft, a iM Middleton Ho Wit tike WomaHe 
(N.), ril deave the black pin V the midst of die white. 
idS9 Fullbb Ck, Hist, til. vl I 32 To deave an hair bj^ 
twixt the spiritual and temporal Juiiedietion. Ibid. ix. UL 
• 24 Fox came not up in all particalats to cleava the pin 

of Conformity las refusing to subscribe) yet, etc. 

2 . To separate or sever by dividing or splitting. 


]. il^ 8 Sears Jiham. \xIf4T0 
Dovcrings. 1873 Mrs* Charles in 
Die dresdful cb 


A 2 •y). 2799 (see A 3 A], 
deave away our eflete cov 
Sunder Mag, June 695 The dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

8. intr. for {reft.) To split or fall asunder. 

0X00$ Leg, Katk. 9097 Hit bigon to daterin al ft to 
deouen. 0 2300 Cursor M. 6952 Pw sal see it cleue in tua. 
Ibid. 944x9 pe stanes daf, 1377 Lamol. P, Pi. B« xvitL 61 
pe wal wagged and clef, e 1440 Promp. Parv. 6s Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, rimo, riteo. 1979 Tusberv. Fakourio 
309 The beake beginneth to me and dive from htr head. 
s6xt Bible Humb. xvL 32 The ground daue asunder. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon, aeo The vaile of the 
Temple shall deave in twaine. 1704 Newton Opticks (J.), 
It cleaves with a glossy polite substance. S84X IJine Arab. 
Hts. 1 . 99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4 . intr. To cleave one's way, penetrate, past, 

>695 Francion x. 18 Cleaving through the Presie, he did 
improach unto him^ etc. 1809 Wordsw. Prelude lit. < x6mi 68 
Through the Inferior throng 1 dove Of the plain Buyers. 
2833 Makhyat P, Simple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. x8m Swinburne Poems (ft Baii.,Lasnont. 
74i 1 nsve deft through the seanitraits narrow. 

ClMve v.h Pa. t. oleayed, olava ; 

Pa. pple. oleaved. Forms: see below. [OE. 
bad two verbs ; dlfan str. {pddf pi. di/m, difen), 
and dijiany de^an wk. {difode, -od), (i) The 
former was a Com. Tent strong vb., In OS. 81- 
kltttan to adhere (MDu. dtban to cling, climb, 
Du. beklijven to adhere, stick), OMG. ehltban 
(MHG. rare, kltban) to adhere, sti^, ON. klifa 
to clamber, climb bv clinging s— OTeut *kl( 1 t^an, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root d/i- to stick : 
cf. CuMB, Clat, Clam. Of this str. vb. OE. 


shows only a few examples of the present, it8 
place being generally taken by (a) the derivative 
difioHy corresp. to OS, (MDu. clSven, Du. 

kleven), OHG. ehlebfn (MHG. and G. kleben) i- 
OTeut. *klibHany f. weak stem kitb* of the 
strong vb. This had in OE. the variants diofian, 
deofian (with 0 or si fracture of i; ct lifian, 
leojian, to live, Sc. Uevt), whence in ME. dive, 
and d^y deeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now written deave. Instead of the normal 


pa. t. and pple. dived, deved, we find also from 
14th c. dove, ocoas. clef, do/, dove, and in 1 7th c. 
deft ; in the pple. clave, clove, and cleft. At pre- 
sent deave, cleaved, is the ordinary inflexion, but 
the influence of the Bible of 161 1, in which clave is 
frequent (beside, and in the same sense as, cleaved), 
has made that an admissible form : clove, cleft are 
DOW left to Clbavb v .^ 

The final predominance of cleve rather than dive as the 
ME. form made the pregent stem identical in form with 
that of Clbavb to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturally also confused, and to some extent blended 
or used indismminatcly. The pa. t. clave attached itself 
in the Z4th c. to both ; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original strong pa. t. *d4f, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it ; it was prob. a new form due to analogy : see 
note to Cleave 1 . The occasional pa. t. c^belongs pro- 
perly to Cleave 1 ; as perhaps also dof, clove. (The occas. 
pa. pples. dove, clove, are from the piu t.) The weak in- 
flexion deaved is of cours^roper to this verb, and prob. 
was transferred hence to Cleave*, llie shortened doft 
found in both, appears to be due to the analogy of leave, 
h/t, bereave. ~rtft. To the lame analogy is probably due 
the mod. spelling deave in both verbs : this is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close e in ME., and would properly 
now be deeve or dieve.] 

A. Forms. 


1 . Present stem. a. i oUfan, ollflaa, 3-6 o 1 Ju 6 (m, 
olyiie(n, (4 olyuy), 6 olive (kliv). 

a 1000 in Thorpe Hom. II. 530 (Bosw.) Din tunge clifafl to 
Sinumgomum. ctsgo Gen. 4 Ex, 379 And etfle fieten wile 
he mai uuen, And alter [shall] on is tunge ciiuen. e 2380 Sir 
Ferumb, xooi Pat al py bre^ scholde clyue al aboute ys 
fuste. 1961 Hollvbush Hous, Afotk, 30b, Festened or 



OLBAVS, 
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OLSOK. 


clywd upon th« belly, T. Galb AntUaL ri. 8 Tb«y 
wyll. .cliue to the haudes. 

/ 9 . 1 oUo-, oleoflui, 3 oleou-, 4 oleuien, 4-6 
oleae(n, 5 olauy, olefe, oleeuo, olere, 6 olaeve. 

m tMO H^hnle 73 iGr.) |»e him ou cleofiaS. cisos Lay. 
196(1 f’c nome . . a Humme steeJe deouieh fkate. e 1490 fVc. 
in Wr.-WUleker 563 Adh$r*a^ to cleuy to. 1^3 Citth. Angl, 
67 Cleve to, hrrere. X5M Aai*. Hamiltum CaUck. <38841 36 
Cleeve to him. ijM GaAFTOH Ckrim^ Edw. IVt 11 . 699 
To clirve to King Henry, ai^ Chestur PL ^843 7) >14 
To ilieni .Which clecve to me alli^aie. 

7. 6- claavo (olaaua \ 

1530 PALhCM. 4iM/a My ehyrte cleaveth to my backe. 15161 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 231 The water attl cleaueth 
vpon them. isii. 1635, etc. (see B. 2, 4). 

2 . Past tense, a. i olif*, oliof-, oleofede, 3-5 
oliv-ede, 3-6 olerede, 6- oleavad. 

c 3000 Ajp. Gos^. Luke x. r i pjct dust of eourre ceastre 
on urum fotum clifode [1140 ciyofede. ii6odefedeJ. c 1300 
Havetok 1300 A 1 that euere in Dcncmark liueden On mine 
armes faste clyueden. 1388 Wvclif Luke x. 11 The youdir 
chat cleued [138a cteuyde) to vs. 1480 [see B i]. 1568 
Grafton Chron. 11 533 He..cleved to the C'renche king. 
3763 (see B 4]. f855TRNNy80N Maudwx. vi. iii, 1 cleaved 
to a cause that 1 felt to be pure and true. 

a. 7 oleft. 

e i6ti Cnapmaw //ieui xvir. 350 The foes cleft one to other. 
a i6a6 Bp. Anomewrs Serni. <1641; The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

7. 4 olaf, (olaif ), 4“ 7 olaua, 7- clave (kl/^W). 
a tjoe Cursor M. 80745 kend claf [Gdti. clef, Fiur/. 
clciiM] to bat her fast. Jhid. 20954 A gast. .^at in a maiden 
bodi claue [GUtt. claif, Trin. 010(1. i6ix Biblb Puth i. 14 
Ruth claue vnto her. 1867 Fmkeman A'^rw. (1876) Cong. I. ii. 
60 Maiw of the Danes . . clave to their ancient worship. 1887 
Hall Caine Pan- of I J agar 11 . 11. xiii. 43 HU tongue clave 
to hu mouth. 

d. 4 olaf; «. 4 olof, 7-9 clove. 
asj/ao Cursor M. 80745 His hend clef to b« here 

fast, cxy^folhid. 20954 iTrin.) pat in a maydenes body 
cluf. x^ Washinuton tr. Aulton's Def. Pop, (1851) 
Pref. to You say, their tongues clove to the roof of their 
mouths- ,I wish they had clove there to this day. 1885 K. 
Arnold Seer, Death xo Bethink How those (A old, the 
saints, clove to their word. 

d. Pa ppU. a. I clifod, olaofod, 3-6 cleued, 

C olyued, 6 9 cleaved. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 Als hit cleued were, x pa 
CovKKDAi.B Jab xxxi. 5 Vf I haue cleued vnto vanitie. xm 
J. J. Blunt Plain Semi. Ser. in. (i86t) a$6 'lluit the 
Formularies of the Church, .should be cleaved unto. 

a. 7 cleft. 

X641 B ROME Joviall Crest* ni. Wlcs. 1873 III. 41 x Unlesae 
• .you have at least cleft or slept together. 

7. 7 clave, clove, 

s^ Rogers Alaautan x6 Had they clave to their duty. 
169a [see 2 8, clove]. 

B. SigniHcatioo. 

1 . To stick fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, to (t on, upon, in). (The perfect tenses were 
formerly formed with be.) 

c 8jMr KL. A^i.frbd Gregopy's Past, xlvii, 361 His flaesces lima 
clifao elc on oBrum. c 1000 ^lpric LevX 8 Ealle ha bin$ be 
to bosre lifre cliftab- 0 xaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 73 Cleued hi mi 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich forgete be icrusalem. a X300 
PrapH. Pop, Sc, (Wright) 229 Ken-forst. .cleveih in hegges 
al aboute. cj^ Cookery Bk. at it cleuey, let it boyle. 
14B0 Caxton Chron, Eng. cci. t6a A drone of drye blode . . 
cleued on his bond. 1535 Covbrdalk job xxix. 10 Their 
tonges cleued [i6xx cleauodl to the rofc of their raouthes. 
X56X Hollyrubh Horn. Apoth, 30 b, A pece of Papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festened oreWued vpon the belly. 15M 
Orrbnb in Skaks. C. Praise a unto none of you . . sougnt 
those burres to cleaue. i6a6 Bacon Sytva | 293 Water in 
small quantity cleaveth to any thing that is solid. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Crvufr L. vi. 155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the bare rock. 

2 . (Formerly said of attributes or adjuncts). 

c8n K. yEcFaBD Boeth. xvi. f 3 Nu hi (wealth & power] 
willab cliftan [t' r. cliofian] on b^^ wyrstan moiinum. 
c X3B5 E, E. A Hit. P. A. 1195 Bot ay wolae man of happe 
more hente Pen molten by ryit vpon hem cisruen. 13^ 
Lahol. P, pi. B. XVII. 329 For kynde cleueth [v. r. clyuep] 
on hvm euere to contrane be soule. 1488 Caxton CAast, 
Goddes Chyld. xxv. 73 The rote of hi.4 olde sinne cleuyth 
alway upon h3rm. s| 0 x R. Goads in Con/er.. ti. (1^84) Liiij, 

It is no righteousnes cleaning in vs bot in Christ, xggy 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixix. § a The very opportunities which 
we ascribe to time cleave to the things cheouelves where- 
wUh time is joined. 171X Addison ^et. No. 68 r a The 
Pains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
in this World. 1790 Palsy Hores Paul, (1849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
x849 Tbnnyson Latuelot 4 A/. 37 A horror lived about the 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain side. 

3 . In wider sense : To cling or hold fast to \ to 
attach oneself (by grasping, etc.) to (test, upon, in), 

CI300 [see A. eet] ijte Wycut ^SoL viii. k 
What b she thb . . faste clenende vpon (o. r. to] hir leef T 
(Viiljg, msssxm super dilectssm eussm,] 1481 Caxton bfyrr, 
11. VI. 76 Yf the culeuure dyne ft be on tholyfaunt. 1577 
B. CloiMB Hefttback's HusB. iv. (1386) 185 The little Worme 
^ . cleaving so to the Coame, as hee seemeth to be tied. 

4 . To adhere or cling to (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, practice, etc.) ; to remain attach^ devoted, 
or faitnful to, (■■ Adhbrb v. 2, 3.) 

YX33(S R. Beunnb CAfyn, (x8xo) axx, 1 trow on bim gan 
cleue many riche present. 1377 Langl. P , PL xi. *19, 

I conseille alle crystene cleue [v. n clyuel novate per-on to 
sore, xjhe WvcxiY EpKee, v. 31 He sraal dyne to btt wy£ 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi, 8x3 In tnb tyme Eng- 
hmhmen moche haunted and dened to the woaeoea and 1 
folye of the straxingera. 1534 Tindalx Rosss, xii. 9 Cleave 
lotner x6th c. w. cleaue] vnto that which ia good. wgg$ I 


Aar. Parkbr PteUier dx. a6 O helpe me Lorde . . to thee 
alone 1 dive. 1635 Swan Spec, M. iiL § a. (1643) 48 To 
leave the lUerall sense.. and 10 cleave unto AlWories. 
1763 WsBLBY Wke. (xSja) 111 . 140 My natural will ever 
cleaved to evil. 1777 Busxa AMr. King Wks. 184a 11 . 
403 We exhort you. .to cleave for ever to those prmciples. 
x8to Frbbmam Norm, Cong V. xxiiL xyx The mercenary 
soldiers, .clave to King Henry. 

1 5 . To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, con- 
tinue. Obs, 

rxaee Lav. 9389 For nis natiere nan oBer gomen bat 
cleoui^ alswa ueste. exago Gen. 4 hx. 2384 Ai ^ipte hi 
his wil diueS. xbm (see Cleaving ppt, a.^] 1994 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol, IV. xi. <T.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians, .and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, obs. form of Clbp. 

Cleaved (klfvdj^ ppl, a. Split, cloven ; having 
cleavage. 

x8m MuRCMtsoN Siluria iiL 44 The pressure to which the 
. . cleaved rocks . . have been subjected. x88e Gbikib 
Text’bk. Cool. IV. vi. 52a Fragmenu of cleaved rocks in an 
uncleaved conglomerate. 

Cleavelandite (klf^vUndait). Min, [Named 
in 1823 after Cleaveland the mineralogist : see 
-ITB.] A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

^ iSaa Ann. Philos. Ser. 11. V. 381 , 1 have, .preferred adopt- 
ing the term C leave latui it e to denote the species. xBgx 
Richardson Geol, (1855) 121 Clevelandite. x868 Dana 
Min, (1880) 350. 

t Clea'VftleSS, a. Obs. ran—^. [f. Clbavb V. 
-h-LBsa.] That cannot be cleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 14 Calling Gods everlaat- 
ingness, a cleaveless or indivibible now. 

Hence f OlenveleMneM, indivisibility. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 31 When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now. and immensity as an every where 
deaveiesness. 

Oleaver ^ (klrvoi). Also 5 olevere, 6 olyuer, 
7 clever, oleever. [f. Cleave v.l + -kb.] 

1 . One who cleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clevere, 1583 Goldino Calvin 

on Deui. dxvL 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water, axbxj Hikkon IVks, (1619-20) 

1 1 , 476 Get away . . if thou be a cleaner, to thy wedge and 
an axe. x688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2332/2 Cleavers and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. iv. 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men (’A;(iAA^ot pTifijFopoc]. 

2 . An instrument for cleaving ; spec, a butcher’s 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

[Rogers Agric. 4 /V. refers to * cleavers ' under 14^ 
>554t language of record not stated.] x^ 

Hollysand Treas, Fr. a butcher’s knife, a 

cleauer. 2633 Massinger lieso Jvayv. i, Cook If that 1 
had my cleaver here, 1 wu^ild divide your knaves head. 
s868 Stanley IVestm. Abb. u.99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Marrow-bones and cleavers: freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘ rough music ’. 

cxftm Arbitthnot (J.), With huxxas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers, x 716-8 Lady 
M. W. Montague Ixtt. 1 . xxxvii. 145 As if a foreigner should 
tdee his ideas of English music from, .the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. X765 B. j'hornton {title). Ode on Sl Cecilia's 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Mustek ; vix. the Salt- 
box, Jew’s-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum or Hurdy-gurdy, etc. x8os Stbutt Sports 4 Past, 
IV. i. a6a 

Clea'Vftr rare. [f. Clbavb v.^ + -kb.] One 
who, or that which, cleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

x^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Body, and the cleavers 

to ilj are further off from the Cod-like nature, than the 

HOul IS. 

Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of Clbtbb, -lt. 
Cleavers (kii-vais^ elivere (kli-vwz). 
Forms: 5 oliiura, olyuxe, 6-7 olyuer, oleuer 
foleuer griUMe), 7 oleeuer, olauer, (? olives), 

6- 9 Oliver ; 6 oleeuers, 6 -7 olyuers, 6-9 Olivers, 

7- 9 oleavers. [In OE. clife ( * OHG. chliba, LG. 
klive, klieve, f. root of clifian to adhere, stick) was 
applied to the burdock, and smeeU clife to Galium 
A^rine. The ME. repr. of this would be clfve. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with diver, clivre 
* claw, talon or as agent sb. from the verb dive, 
Clbavb, we find from 15th c. devre, diver, and 
at a later date, deavers, as if ‘things which cleave'. 

(Upper Ger. fau hleber, klebere (Grimm loso), Ger. klehe- 
Aruui, E. Fris. hBf, in same lense. Cf. afso Du. hl(foe, 
hleve^ ' lappa *, bur-do^, and * hliff iyy\ Kilian ] 

The climbing plant Galium Aparins or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the clothes of passers-by, etc. 

rxeoo Ssue, Leechd. II. aa Menge (mbt wi8 ^ amalan 
clifaiL axsoe An, Voe, in Wr.-WflJcker 397 {Nomina 
korbarum\ Apnoma^ clife. CS481B Alphiia (Aneod. Oxon.) 
X57 Ruben minor, .chttre [v.r, clyure] iiel tougeUedea. 
Turner Herbalx, D iija, Goosharath called also Clyuer m- 
cause it clcnetb vpon meDDca dochea igls Hulobt, Cliuers 
or goRlsmge wede, rueba minor, xgBs Buixbyn Bk. Simples 
90 (Brit, ft Holl.) [It] wil cleave to men or women*! clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever grasie. 1578 Lvts 
Dodoens iv, Ixxiv. 538 Cliuer or Gootegimsie. imx Pss- 
CfVALL Sp. Diet., Amor do kortetemo, deeuen, Aparine, 
16s x CoTGi., Riible, Cleauer, Ciauer, Goose-ahare, Long- 
man, Goose-graMe, 1677 GxmwAssat, Plants re, iv. iiL f jia 
Goos-gram or Oliver. x688 R- Holms Areensssy 11. ^/a 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, l^h six rough hairy leiwes . . in 
whorles; 1779 Mrs, DsLAicr Cffv. Ser. U. II. 404 The juice 


of cKven or goose grass. i8le Jsrrssns Hodge a M. L 
aeo The dofpi were ml over deavers stkkina Co thdr coats, 
t inMTftftOttftf Obs, rare, [f. CLBAVB v,l 
4 -BoifE,] Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv, so An inwa^ ever-beingneis, 
that IS neither cleavesome, nor on and on. 1674 Grbw 
Anai. Plants nt. it. vH. S 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
most Cleavesome, or splitteth the moat easily. 

Hence t Olen'viwiiien— , aptness to be cleft, 
fissility, divisibility. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seht, 78 Cleavesomness we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Anai. Plants 
III. If. vii. H x Qualities of Timber. .As Hardness, Softness.. 
Clevesomene&s, I'oughness. 

Cleaving (kl/'viq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Clbavb v.^] 

1. The action of the vb. Clbavb ; splitting. 
exooD iELPRic For. in Wr.-WQlcker 151 ,yectio, diofung. 

rs44o Promp. Parv, 82 Clyuynge or departyiige (X499 
cleuyngej, ecissura, X576 Fleming Pnneplse Ep. 356 Lot 
us take the axe . . and settle ourselves to cleaving and rive- 
ing. i8fe,J.T.F.l 'uRNER Slate Quarriss 15 Clraving is an 
art in which none can excel but those who practise it early, 
b. intr. 

1725 Bradlev Fam. Diet. s.v. Seasoning gf Tiudtor, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent deaviny; 

2. concr, A deit, fissure; parting of the limba 
(cf. Cleft a). 

c 1400 Maundbv. viii. 66 The Rocke cleef in two. and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd. 163a Litiigow Trav. iv. 
(i 682< 150 They bind a strong rope about his shoulders and 
cleavinga 1704 in Ramsay Tea~t, A/vJC.ftySi) 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drown'd in Yarrow. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

1703^ Moxon Meek, Exsre. 199 With the Cleaving -knife 
and the Mawl, split it into a square piece. x86i Macm, 
Mae. 111 . tSs/b The cleaving property of the diamond. 

cleaving (kli'viq), voL sb.*<^ [f. Clbavb v.^] 
The action of adhering or sticking to. 

e S430 Cookery Bks. (£. E.l*. S. ) 4a But ware of cleuyng to 
the panncL c 1440 Promp. Parv. 8 Clyuynge to, or Tar 


tenynge to a kyt^c [>499 cleuynge], adkesJo. X655 Ref, 
Commw. Bees fo 'To keep asunder the wax from cleaving, 
b. fig. (see the verb). 

1980 Hollvbano Treas, Fr. Tong,, Entretenement, an 
entertaining, a cleaning one to an other. X631 Gouge Gods 
A rrows L | 54. 94 A precise cleaving, .to Ocids word. 1893 
Robertson Sertn. Ser. iii. xyii. (1876) 215 The instinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to itx own existence. 

Cleaving (^kl/ vig), ///. n.i [f. Clkavb w.l 4 

-luo ^.] That cleaves or splits. 

i6bx G. Sandys Ovid's Afet. vi. 1 1626) Z09 The cleaning 
rock, from whence a foiintayn brake, xyag Popk Odyss. v. 
189 He cut the cleaving .sky. 18x9 Shi^-ixey Let. Peacock 
85 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains. 

Clea*VUig» ppL a:^ [f. Clbavb v.2 + -tng 2.] 
fl. A^adj, Adhesive; clinging; clammy. Obs, 
c X350 Hamfolb in Arckeeol. XIX. 322 His fete schul wexo 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1906 Piter, Per/. (W. de W, 
iS3T> 118 The nature of a passyon of ire or fyllhy pleasura 
of the body ia so viscose & cleuynge. 1646 Sir T. Urownb 
Pseud. Ep. It. V. 85 Fat and pitch being cleaving bodies. 

2 . That cleaves, adheres, or clings. 

1641 Milton Ck, Discip. 11.(1851) 55 A denving curse be 
bis inheritance to all generations. zdpx-S Norris Pract. 
Disc. 1 1711) 111. 164 So to.. fasten myself upon him by the 
most cleaving Love. ^ 1846 Trench Mirea. x. (186a) 3x4 
The cleaving taint which U theirs by birth. 

fb.yf^. Abiding, lastine, persistent ' 

x|4o Ayenb. 54 JKse sceles by^ zuo clcuiinde )>et wyseste 

ana be holyiste man bye|> obm-huyl becaju Ibid. 107 pe 
memorie is zuo cicuiynde ine him. 

Clea*ving]y» adv. In a cleaving manner. 

1340 Ayenb, 103 ^r ne is non.. pet zuo nropreliche, zuo 
•sortliche, zuo cleuiyndalyche, zuo totilAche )»e names 
nemneh. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) tt 
xxiv, Forthenne thynkith it of non erthly thynge cleuyngly. 
1578 Banister Hist, Man L 13 The fore part of this iawe is 
. .rough, whereby the Muscles, .miaht more cleuyngly grow. 
Cleadie, obs. pi. of Clbb, claw, hoof. 
tOlftohe, sb, Obs. [If not merely an 

error for cloche (see Cldtch jA), this may ^ a 
southern form corresponding to Cijbbk sh . : but see 
also Clbaoh.] a clutch. 

cxsnbAncr.R. 174 Leste hedrawdouutward. .&. .worpen 
upon ou his crakes (C. hise clechM» T, ^kes). 

Cleohe, obs. f. Clbaoh v, md sb. 

H CleOMf - 4 e (Icle tji, N kWf), a. Her, Ohs, 
Alio oletohee, oleohy. [F., f. L. type ^clSvicdtus, 
according to Littr^, in sense ‘ key-ikoled *, f. ddvis 
key.] Of on ordinary ; (according to most authors) 
Voided or pierced through with a figure of the 
fame kind, so as to show the tincture of the field. 
(But see quota.) 

z60 B R. Holme Armory i. ▼. 4s A Cross Sable sotnioiinted 
of another Argentt Of Moigan L a. fa 55 It Is termed aCrass 
clechee. .[it] differeth from the cross voided only in this that 
it hath ends, and the voided none. 1708-19 Kssssr CUcke 
..... n...!:...... 1. 


this pierceing to be only a circumstance of the cross doehi, 
and call tt by the name vuidi, voided. The thing that de- 
nominates it cleektM its sfneading from the centre towar^ 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an an^ in 
the middle. i8|8 Ghee, Brit, HormUry a v.. The arms of 
Sir Thomas Bansster . . were argent, a eroas clecfade, sables 
though eome say he bore a eroRS pointed. 

Cleck (kick), V, Chiefly Sc, Also (dek. 
U, ON. klcMa, iu Sw. kUuia, Da. kliMo to hatch. 
Cfi CUBOH.] 



OXdKmKO. 

1 . tram. Of Mrdt s To hmwh. Alw 

***■• 3 * KutumUr 14 Kyad nty** 
'"*?**•• »WSTEw*trCr»«.&rtLU1.3M 
Biidu clekkit u tha war wunt till do. DALRVMrLB tr. 
Lttii/t Hitt, Seat, U8B5) 40 To clock buxtiU of thir egta 

2 . iramf. Of human beings. (Contemptuously.) 

140s Pol. Poi^(iB59) 11 . 95 fe ben ckkkid out to pur- 

suwe koli chircha 1513 Douglas .^moit iv. vii. 9 Thefc] 
clekkit that homble moiit, Caucasus bait, ittt Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xviii. Since tbs day ye was cleddt. 

3 . To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). 

Gudt 4- Godli* Ball. (x868) 91 The Amelekb, that 
lesinsis weill can clek. lyaj Ramsay Gtnt. Sht^ 11. i. To 
deck, and spread the grosseat lies aff-hand. 

Cleok-Mose, oba form of Claik-goobe. 

Cle*oldbg, vbl. sb. Also 9 claokln. [f. Cleck ».] 

1 . The action of the verb Clsok; hatching; 
{transf. in qnot.). 

1815 Scott Guy M. i, ' decking time’s aye canty time.* 

2 . A hatching, a brood (of chickens, etc). 

lySy Burns Stlkirk to Crotch viii. Like some bewildered 
chicken Scar’d frae its minnie and the cleckin By hoodie- 
craw. sflta3 Galt Entail 1. xxidi. aS) The bairns of the 
last cleckins are to be provided for by their n^other's uncle. 

Cled, oledde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Clead 
V. ; see also Clad. 

Cledge (kled;). [Of doubtful origin : probably 
connected with Clao, as an umlaut derivative of 
same root. 


analo^e of cltdgt is kltck^ klecke in sense * heap of dirt, 
sticky mass*: see kleck za, in Grimm. Connexion with 
Clay, 0£. is excluded by the fact tliat there the % 
represents not palatalized ir> but original klatjo-.] 

A local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, etc. ; 
also technicallv applied to the upper of the two 
beds of Fuller a Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 
where in England. 

1713 Holloway in Phil. Trans. XXXI I. 
Fiillers-Earth ; the upper Layer of which, being at 
Foot deep, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsli.]. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Su//>. kv. FulUr s earthy The upper stratum 
of this [at wavedoii, Beds.] is nhout a foot thick, and they 
call it cltdgt. 1768 Projects in Ann. Reg. io8/» Clay, or 
brick-earth, strong cledge, liint-ip'avcl, etc. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss, (E. D. S.', Cledge, clay ; stilT loanu 

Cladgy (kle d^i^, a. [f. jprec. + -y.] Of the 
nature ot cledge ; clayey ; stifif, 


41Q The 
about a 


nature ot cledge ; clayey 


tenacious, sticky. 


>577 Harrison 1 xviii. (1881)111. 139 The tundrie 

kinds of moold, rs ttie clcdgie or claie. 1^ Ibid. 11. vL 

run b] 


s^suus uk mooldi 29 tiic cK'dgic or cIaic# ^ is* vu 

(1677) 1. 160 Although the waters that run by chalke or 
ejed^^soUes be good. i69^Kknnrtt Par. Anti^ Cl^. 


(£. u. S.) Clod^, cUdgy, stiff and dirty. Kent. 1968 Pro* 
jects in Ann. Reg. sio/z The stiff cledey land was but little 
better. *878 Surr^ Prot'inc. (E. U. S.), C/edgy, wet, 
sticky, of ground. Land is sakl * to work so cledgy . 1887 
Kentish Gloss. (£. D. S.), Cledgy, stiff and sticky. 

tClM. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 clda, oldo, 
S clou, 4 klee, 4-5 ole, 4-6 (9 dial.) olea, 
4 7 (9 dial.) olea, 5 7 (0 dial:) oley, 7 oleye, 
oleie, 8-9 dial. olay. PL i 0I80, 4-5 oleon, 
oleen, oloos, 4- olees, 4-5 olea, 4, 7 oleaa, 6 
oleyie, oleaue, oleaes, 6-7 oleae, oleeao, 6- 
oleyea, oleys. [Another form of the sb. Claw, 
representing the original OK. form of the nomina- 
tive, clia {cllo ) ; while claiv represents the oblique 
cases {clawe, etc.), and the later nominative ciawu 
rcconstnictwl on these. See Claw. 

Clla occurs in Ves^. Ps., and, with dat. pi. clfam, also in 
(? WS.) A lexandet's E/isile to A rhtaile 375, 378 ; a dat pi. 
cldm in Phoenix 277 may possibly be for cUam. CUo oc- 
curs only in poetry : Thorpe’s Ps. (not WS.). _ Cl/a repre- 
sen ted prehi&t. clau, claw* or cldto-, from original *klawd* 
or *kllbwk (cf. w/a, p/a : Sievers A^s. Gram. 8 riz). Of 
cl/o the history is not quite cfc.or : it might be a northern 
form corresponding to cl/a (from clshv*), as d/d to ddd (see 
Sievers loc. cit.\ It is the normal source of ME. cle, 
dee ; ME. clea may represent OE. clia ; llie later qicUing 
dey, day is unexpUin^.] 

L -ClawiA I. 

c 1090 Meid Maregrete xl vi, Anober deael . . E heuede eien 
on is clcu . ant eken on is to. 1393 Lanou P. PI. C. 1. 

A cat. ,wol. .To bur does [v. r. chm, cleon, ckiwesl clawen 
ows. 148a Monk of Esteshmm xxxiii. (Arb.) 76 With her 
byUc and scharpe clcya 1513 PmmiRa ^smr. xv. (1539) 
33 The cuttynge of the doggis cteyse. 1575 Turberv. 
FtUconrie 349 Take the dee of a bittor. 1581 T. Stud- 
ley Seneca* s Hercules (Et. aod b, Cralling crab . .With 
crooking cleaze. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Eupkesnt 
ix. Vulture death and those relentless cleies. >6^ H. More 
AntiiLAtk. n. xL (t7ia) 74 Soaac single dey in their [birds’] 
Foot. 1884 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 The Common Fly . . 
four legs are cloven and arm’d with utcle clea’s or callous. 
1891 K Brokbsby in Ray Gloss. (£. D. S-) 8 In .. [East 
Riding] for Straw they use Strea, and for Caws, Cteas. 
aMt H. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.', Clea, daw. 

b. Occftuonally pat for, or includifig, the foot or 
limb so armed. 

*393 Gowsa Com/. II. 39 A cal wold ete Bobca Witkome 
weting of his dees, a 1533 Ln. Bermus Hmon cxx. 430 
The Oryffbn . . toke Huon in his dees. 1304 BLUNoeviL 
Exerc. rv. xix. (ed. 7) 47* The fore part of Scorpio^ whose 
fore deaes do lie upon the two banamoes. 

2 . A hoof; one of the parts of a doven foot ; 

■bClaw sb. a. 

cBoi Vosp. Psalter hmiii. yt pxM. 3*1 Cmlf niowe bonws 
IbrSlcdende and clea. riaao,<<4T./’A(ThorM)ibid.,Swykor 
j^nne mtkle cealf, beah l>e him upp-aga horn on heafde, 
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led^ b^es and kleea. tain Wveuv ibid.^ Homea bnnf- 
anda forth, and das UlfB cStt). — « Gem. xtbe. 17 Tba dawi 
of an hors. — yMdJr-v.aaClaaaofhtus. c tom jLiberCeco* 
(1^) ^ Tho de of pygga. i8s3FiTSHist./^iw8.|47 
Taka that shepa, and loka bet wane his dase. tgn Mascall 
(^t. Cattle, Oxea (i6m) a8 If alt that on t^ foia b^e or 
daa, SS79 Lamoham Card, HeeUth (1633) 15 Pigs ckyas. 
1797 Downing Ditard. Horn. Caitk 90 And the dava wUt 
stride out cme from the other wider than usual Ibid, 118 
The dees or homy part of the foot. 1879 Mtsa Jackson 
Shropsk. Word*hk,, Clawt,de»^ deyt, toe respective pans 
ofa cloven-foot. x88x Lekeetersk. Glost. (fi. D. S.), Ckey. 
1^ Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. %), Clay, ded. 

Cleede, var. of Clkad v.^ to clothe. 
01 eef(o,obs. f. Clxve, Cleavb. po. t.CLBAVBo.l 

Cleek (klfk), sb. Chiefly Se. Forms ; 5-6 
oleka, 5~7 oleik, 8- oloak. [Related to Glees v.\ 
cf. southern ME. clecke. Cf also Click.] 

1 . A lar^ hook or crook for catching hold 
of and pulling something ; or for barging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the like. Cleeks are used by 
hshermen, and also in pla^ng golf. 

*4r6 Acts Jas. T (1597) 8 7 Cfeikcs of Irin, to draw downe 
Timber nnd KuifTis that ar fired. M41 Sc. Ld. Treas, Ace, 
in Pitcairn Crim. 7 'rialsl. *310 Kalis, [or] clekis to hing |>e 
clathis. ^ i88r Claverh^ure in Napier Meat, (1859) 1. 1. 137 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. ly. . 
Anc. Poems Peasantry (tBsf ) He has naade a deek out 
and^ a creel. 1783 A Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. s> soo 
B, is a houk, or the deck.. which Joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree, sgaa Scott Arjpr/xxxvii, * He hingi his sword 
on the deek ’. 1865 Reesder zs Aug. 172/1 Having lost a 
hand . . Ronald has had it replaced by an iron hook, which 
he calls a ‘deek’. 1W3 Standard x6 Nov. 5/s Ha.. Is 
ready with, .the deek [at gdfl 

2 . An act of cleeking, a clutch. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2163 May vs nojt limp . . To couar 
be cas at a cleke courseris a thousand t 

t8. Name of some griping disease; Jamieson 
says * cramp in the legs . Obs. 

01805 Montqomerib Fly ting 30X The cords and the 
cout-euill, the claisiis and the cleiks. 

4 . Comb.f as cUek-staff, -shank ^ etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cley{k]staffe, cambuca. 

Cleak (klik), V. north, dial. Forms : 5-6 
oleke, 6 oleoke, 6- oleik, 7- oleek. Pa. t. 5- 
olauoht, olanght ; also Se. cdelkit. [A northern 
form corresp. to southern Cleach, ME. ciechen\ 
cf. Cleek sl.'l 

1 . Irons. To seize with the clutch or hand ; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seize, firmly, suddenly, 
or eagerly. Also to cleek hold {of). 

c 1440 York My si. xxx. 940 An I cleke yowe, I schall felle 
yow. c X47C Henry Wallace n, 98 1^ the coler daucht him 
withoutyn bard. 19x3 DouriLAS AEneis xi. xv. 80 Thai 
daucht and lappit in Inar armys This Quene. 1530 Lvndi- 


souls so affected deek the faster hold. 1790 Burns Tans 

rVf't. A »T'l 1*„ 1. 1 V.. 


nting to 

18x8 — Hrt. Mull, xviii, ‘ 1 made what haste 1 could to 
cleek the callant ’. 

2 . To lay hold of and draw suddenly to oneself, 
as with a hook or crook ; to snatch. 

( 1380 Wycliv Serm. ScL Wks. I. 300 pei shal cloke to 
freris alkt he goodis hat i^i maigeten. 1 a Morfe Arth, 
1164 lliat thus clekys this conaunt owte of ihir he^e 
dylTez. 1530 r.vNDtsAV 'Test. Fapvngo 1046 Cleikand to 
tKame skarlote and Craromosie a 1005 Mon toomerib Sonn, 
xxii. To Aduersars Lawyers 3 Suppose 30 come to deOc 
auay my King. 

D. To snatch, pluck, or pull, out, up, off. 

Trt 1400 Morte Arth, 9133 He clekys owtte (^llbrande 
fullfclcnlychebumcichtc. 0x400 5o/l/rA*0A</rr3937(Ashm.) 
With h^t he clekiB vp [n: coupe \v.r. dvght vp a cupe]. 
c 1400 yivftine 4 Gaw. 9478 His sholder ais ofspui he kleke. 
197a Lament. Lady Scot I, in Scot. Poente lo/A C. II. 944 
Power to cleik up the benifices. a X7M Jacobite Ballad, 
‘ Wee Wee German Lairdie ', And up his beggar duds be 
cleeks. 1899 E. Wauch Letneash. Life (1857) 3° Cleeked up 
like lumps d gowd. 

0. To snatch up, raise suddenly. 

a 1999 Peebles to Play vi. He deekit up ane hie rufsang. 

8. To cstch or lay hold of with a cleek. 

Kingsley Two Y. Ago III. 45 * 'fhe chance o’ cleiking 

Hence (and from sb.) Oleakoda., Oloe’klng ppl. 
a. \ Olaa'kj Sc.,a.^ addicted to cleeking, grasping, 
captions ; sb. a decked stick, a crooked staff. 

1986 Dramt Horace Sat, vin. D viQ b, I am motested very 
muche with fowles and deekynge thwves. 1809 Fohrttr 
Beauties ScotL II. 389 Another walked behind the horses 
with a cleeked staffr i8so Cromfk Rem. NUksdale Song 
x6s (Jam.> Keo ye whare cleokie Mnrray’s gone ? 1800 
Blachv. Mag. Nov. 9ot (Tam.) Free that day to Chu my 
guid aik decky has nevw been mair heard tdl o’. 

Clean, obs. pi. of Cles, claw, hoof. 

Cleen, Cleepe, Cleer, Oleer-ela, Gleet, obo, 
ff. Cleak, Clbpe, Clear, Clary, Cleat. 
cie6r(e)te, var. of Clbbstk, Obs. 

Oleeve, aaother form of Clbvk, slope, etc. 

Cleewo, edeewere, obe. ff. Clbati, CLBAVBBa. 
tCIee'ry, a. Obs. or died. [£. Clive sbAl 
Abounding in ' clevet * or cliffiL 

i8xa Dbavyon Pofy-olb, FrontisBi, Sco Albioo plas’t In 
Power and plenty, on hlrCleetty Throne. 


Olif 1 (kief). Fomif 6 tllflii 7 
eleiflfo. 7*8 oieevef 7^ 8 oM 4 8^^ diet K 

F. eidthom key. In ept^nf foitterly «»oa- 

ffiied with the varioiia fbimi of CutiV| Cum $ et 
qnots. 1858, 1874.] 

Mfik. A ehoyat^plaeed on a paitfoeler Una of 
t stave, to liidicafe the name and of the 
notes standing on that linet and henee of tbose oe 
the other Unct and spaces. Sometimes loosely « 
sfmte. 

There ipe three (tiefs in me, the C; tenor, or dba def, the 
G or treble def. end the F or bets oleC wUok den^ 
Rpectively kbe midctle C on a plaiio^ the 
G above, end the F below. ^IlMy ore 
written respectively as here shown. ^ 

*578 OoeioN Seh. Abase (Arb.) el How maay keyee, hew 
many diffom bow many meodei. sui Shahs. Tem. SkA 
iiL i. 77. 1997 Moelsy inirod. Mm, 9 A Oiele k achor 
ecter set on a rule at the begianiiig ofa veieo ihowkig tno 
height end lowoee of euery aote etondlai oh the aamo 
verse. Ibid. X04 Of bow manie parti the Ciooa is, eoamoia 
Cliefes da they set at the bemnnhig of the v««e. a 0 |s 8 

CoKAiim Btegy Pilkington se Toems (*8fo) 78 The Mnsee 
^(^lifd Hul he did surpass Whose Mundc beet three 


terrogation. placed at the begimthig of mch line Hteo mo 
Clef should be, acema to ask the Singer in wnot iCey or 
Clef be means to begin i8{|| Betwerjiw Ned. 

930 His cars were Insensible to all sounds below F, 
by the base diff. tMb Hullah in Q^e Diet. Mms. I* 
37oA When note# are written * in the tenor def* (more 
properly * on the tenor suve \ 
t b. cUf\ the name formerly given to the two 
characters now called yfaf (b) ana etuiural (A), both 
of which originated from modifications of the 
letter b, used to denote B flat and B natoral rmeo- 
tively. Cf. B 11 . i. 

1997 Moruv Inirod. Mat. 3 Theb diefo which le oonnon 
to euciy part, b made thus 8 or thus S the one slgnUTing 
the haffo note and flati singing : the other signSyiag the 
whde note or sharpe singing. 1708 Philups m v., Tbo 
fourth is nam’d the CcUff, or B-fo-M-oii CIMT, and appl^d 
to ell Parts indifferently ; its Pioperty bci^ only to saew, 
when Notes are to be sung, or phqr’d Flat, and when 
Sharp. 

Eg. s8e9 Pemolb fmtiAcatiom sta Needlesse speaila- 
ttons telling viu that now the Apoeile nath altered hui oUiffei 
01897 SiE T. Balfour Atm. SeotL (1894-5) 11. f4iO They 
tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe oT ambitioa and 
supwstitious foolriy. s8f8 Whitman On Beach at Nighi 
Atone, I think a thought of the def of the uoiveriea 

Obs. rare, [app. Anglo-Fr. *r/{^ad.L. 
cldvus pin : cf. quote. (Grafton not knowing tho 
word, tried to make sense with eUftl) Cf. ClavbS 
3 ] The pin or needle of a weighing-beam. 

1494 Fasvan vii. 34a Wes ordeynvd, y* the beame shulde 
■tancie vpiyght, the cleffe theiMt enclynypge to mother 
partye, as it doth in weyinae of golde a^ syluer. sfSi 
GRArroN Chron. Hen. Ill, II. X3i Ordeyned that the Beams 
should stande vpright in tlie deft thereof encliayug to 
neyiher partie. 

Cf. xngb Lib.de Antlq. Leg. (Camd.) 95, In fine 40 Hen. Ill, 
De Correctione Statrre Domini Regis . . Bxcepto aura et 
argento quod semper pondersttir per medium davuin, neque 
trahens ad pondain neque sd aurum sive ad argemon. sidg 
tbid. (53 Hen. \l\) De Stateris et Pond. Meremiorum rur- 
tran. Ponderato per nedium davum \migpr. davium; 
but MS. has claeO] sicut aurum et strgeotua. sjSg Act 07 
Kdw. Ill, c. xo KStatute 0/ the StapTe) Issint qiieia lange 
du balance soit owele, sauaz encUner a lune partie ou a 
lautre, PuLTON transl. So that (he tongue of tfie ballaaoe 
be euen without bowing to one side or to the other. 

Clef, obs. pa. t. of Cleave. 

Oleik, obs. f. Cliff, ClbviI ; obs. pa. t Cleave 
w.i ; obs. f. Cleave w.* 

Cleft, oliffef tb. Forms: 4-9 olifl, (5-7 olilte, 
5 ol3rfS(a, 6 klyflt), 6- olelt. Also 0 4-9 olif, 
a~ 6 ol3rff(e, 6^8 oUfl(e. [Found in I3*i4th e. in 
form clj/t, elift, app. going back to an onrecorded 
OE. ^efyfi OTent. kTufti^ f. klut- weak grade of 
*kleulF, cliff- to cleave. Cf. OHG. chluft (MHO., 
mod. G., and Dn. hlufi), ON. kluft, Sw. klyfft. 
Da. klyft hole, cave, den, klSft cleft, chink, crevice. 
The ssbieq. change to cleft (which has never cn*> 
tirdy displaced clfft) is through asnmilation to cUft^ 
recent pa. pple. of Cleave. In i6*-i8tb c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely coa^ 
founded with Cliff, the two farms cliff, elift, being 
used promiscuously for both words : see the quo- 
tations marked 0 , and sec Cliff, Clift.] 

L gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or 
separation of parts ; a split, fissnre, crack, crevice. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19849 Ha loked to kB URi And soAh bar 
in a mikel cUfc c 1371 Cmaucrr Boetk. ni. Ix. 83 Se tins 
ry^t as ^ M4» Promp. 

Parv. 81 CTyff, dyft, or ryile, stesura, rima. 1990 Palsci. 
906/1 Clyft of a true, crevx. Eobm Decades W. lad. 

ni, vin. (Arb.) 173 The ryftn anddyftes. iStfCROoKS Bod^y 
o/Man 644 The Cleft or Fisture in the Larynx. 1704 Ao- 
msoN Italy (1788) 47 Thera ore narrow difts in Ike nxosu- 
meat. 1778 WiTNBRiHC Boi. Arrmmgem. (1706) L am Petal, 
belUsba^.. Border with ficlefts. 1798 Mss. GLAiaaCe efo ry 
it. Z2 If..thcdift in her lip spread much, ahe fa hare) is do. 
1798 C0T.KR1DCS Anc. Mar. i alv, Through the drifts the 
snowy difts Did send a diamal iheea. l iw 9 TobwC^ 
Anat. IV. 739/x This hoUow Bn a burse’s food is tenaed 
Che deft offne frog. s88o Hauohton Phye. Ceog. iv. 188 
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CLSTT. 

The Red See end Velley of Jordan, .fonn e narrow deft of 
greet depth. 

f b. A parting (of the heir). 0^/. ran. 
m tgeo Cursor M. 15837 (Cott.) Jn hefd be had a daft be- 
fom» Als nezarens has ^t |mr er born, 
form cliff. 

€ iM [Me a al [tee 1). Covkroalb Judg. vi 
a Ine children of larael made th^ clyffei in y moun- 
taynes, and cauei and holdea 1559 Eden Dscsulcs W. Ind. 
(Arb.) «7 Searcb^g the clydTea^theyr rrftes. 1x75 Tui- 
BEEv. Vsntrio 53 The Utile clyffea or ureakes therein. z6eo 
Bible (Douay) a Esdrsu avi. 99 In thicke woodea, and 
cliflea of rockea 1670 W. Simbbon Hydrol, Ess. 63 The 
stony quarry, full of deffa 1670 J. Pettue Fod. Rtgal. iu. 

3 The cliffs or chincka of Rocks. 1694 [see a c). 

2. spec. a. The parting of the thlghi, the ' cleav- 
ing ' or ' fork *. Now dtal. 

s zgsg Ghss, W. do Bihlosw. in Wright fW. *48 Za pifr- 
cAure, the clif [df.?. dratud. 4' Camh, deft], e isWChaucbe 
Sompn. T, 437 Doan his bond he launcheth to the clifte. 
idds Cotton Scarrom. 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 
i8ao J. Wilson Noci. Ambr. \^^s. 1855 I. 989 Legs and 
tbees a o' ae thickness frae cute to cleft. 

b. A split mode by pertielly cleaving e tree or 
the like ; esp. a slit or split to receive a graft. 

1398 Teevisa Barth. Ds A R. xvii. xxxi. (1493) baa The 
rcid . . IS somwhat clouen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwnat lenger than the 
lyfte syde. 1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 Bruyn . . 

S ut his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. *377 
' Husb. iL (15B6) 74 b, You must take 

hMd . . that the cleft be not to siacke nor to strait. s6os 
Holland Pliny xvii. xiv. (R.), That the clift of the stocks 
gape not too much (as being over wide for the graffe). 1693 
Evelyn Do la Quint, Compi. Gard, III . 1 10 You may make 
an end of stretdiing, or closing the Cleft . . when the Graff, 
or Grans are plac'd as they should be. 1719-1851 [see 5I. 

o. A cradc of the skin, a chap ; a diaease of the 
feet of horses. 


>S7ff Bakeb Jewell of Health aioa, It helpeth all the 
clefts and chops happening on the handes ano feete in the 
winter tyme. 1^ A. M. tr. Gabelkousf^s Bk. Physuko 966/z 
bor cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles. 1^ Loud. Ga*. No. 3003^ Lost.. a brown bay 
Mare .. with a cliff behind. 1797 Bxadley Fssm. Dict.^ 
Cliji'St call'd otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci« 
dent to Horses, a 1755 Farrieds Diet. 0 .)| Cl4fts appear 
on the bought of the pastema 


d. Surg. The aperture in Cleft palate (see next). 
1847 South tr. Ckelius* Surg. I. 606 If in very large cldt 
the closure be difficult. 1885 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. fed. 3) 
11 . 503 It will be frequently found tliat these partial clefts 
are very broad. 

1 8. One of the pieces formed by cleaving ; esp. 
split wood for fuel. Obs. or dial. 

as4oo~go Alsjeander 799 pat all to*wrasted hai wod, & 
worpyd in.sondcr, All claters in clyftez, dene to hair fistez. 
1597 MS. Ace. St. John's Hasp. Canterb.^ Carriage of a 
lode of clyftis and pylya tjfia Ludlow Church. Ace. (1869) 
izo A klyfft to make steyes for the belle whelles. 1840 
MS. Acc, St. John’s Hasp. Canterb., For helpinge to 
lood the cleffts to make pales and railea 1669 Wobuoge 
Agric. vi. | io(z68t) zo8 Good cleft for (he fire. 1887 
Scott. Leader ai Sept. 6 * Wheeling ' a large stick known in 
Tipperary as a * quarter clift '. 

D. A Strip of glass as cut by the glazier. 

1688 R. Holmk Armoury 111. 384^ Ihe Glasiers Diamond 
. . by which he cuts his Glass . . into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into shorter pieces os Squares 
or Quarryca^ 

4. A division formed by cleaving : spec. a. one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals ; b. one of 
the divisions of an orange or similar fruit (dial.), 

* 39 ® Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. xix. (1493) 778 Ihe 
camell is clouefotyd and hath felles in the clyftes. .and those 
clyftes ben flesshfy as the clifte of a beers fote. 1578 Lytb 
Dodoens in. xxxix. 371 With leaves cloven or cut into five, 
sixe, or seven cUftca s6ii Bible Dent. xiv. 6 Euery beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and cleaueth the clift into two 
clawea 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound. .a round Foot, and good large Clefts. zSga 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 3a The hoof of the swine is al*o 
found divided into 5 clefts. 

5. attrib. and Ctmb.^ as cleft‘hole\ cleft’Hursed 
adj. ; olaft-gra.ft v. to graft in a cleft (see 2 b) ; 
80 oleft-grafted ppl. a . ; oleft-graftlng vhl. sb. 

1869 WoKUDGB Syst. Agric.(t68i) asCutting off the head 
of the Stock, and smooth it as in Cleft-graffing. 171a Mob> 
TIMER Husb. (J.), Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut. I 73*-99 Miller Gard. Diet. (R.), Cl^t.grafting 
. .also called stow or slit-grafting, is proper for trees or 
stocks of a lesser siae. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. s. v. 
Noger. 'Fheir bigness is anout an inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holea. 1851 Glenny Handbk. FI. 
Gard. aaS They may be..cleft-grafted like the rose. t868 
Browning Ring f Bk. x. 1040 This mere chance-sown, 
cleft-nursed seed. 

Cleft (kleft), ppl. a. rOne of the forms of the 
pa. pple. of Clkave w. » : cf. Cloven.] Split 
asnnaer ; split into thin pieces. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 364 Tho lay there certain wode 
cleft, c iM Mem. Ripm (Surtees) III. ao6, xiij peysses of 
clyft wodd, V)d. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11 86/1 A Billet 
b a piece of Cleft Wood for to Bum. tysg-ao Pope //iW 
11. 508 From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
i8az Joanna Baillib Met. Leg.^ Calum vi. z6 Cleft waves. 

b. Split or divided to a certain depth ; biforcate. 
Cleft palate : a malformation of the palate, in which 
a longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof of the mouth. A cleft sticks a 
position in which advance and retreat are alike 
impossible, a dilemma, a fix. f Cleft (or eleven) 


woo 

heeuts : insects. Ramly in cl^ Keef feet, where 
eleven is the ordinary word. 

1874 Hvu. Ord, Beoe i, Plinie nameth Baas cleft beasts 
because of the divbion or parting betweeneof the heade and 
shoulders. [/Me& vi. Of all clom beasts the beet are prin- 
cipally CO be cherished.) 1847 Cowley Mistr.^ Not Fedr, 
So men . . Believe it feir . . TUf the cleft foot discovers alL 
i8{w DavoBN Vifg. Past. x. 16 Not steepy Pindus . . Nor 
cleft Parnassus, a 1745 Swivt IPks. (1841) II. 334 You may 
. . stick your candle m a bottle . . or a cleft stick, xyte 
CowpEE Corr, Wks. 1837 XV. 106 We are squeezed to 
death, between the two tides of that sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick. 1784 Revnolde in 
Leslie & Taylor L^ (1863) II. viii. 438 , 1 put him in a cleft 
stick. iSap Gen. P. 'THOMraoN Com Laws in Exere. ( 184a) 
I. 93 The other side are in a cleft stick’; they cannot go on 
long as they are. and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolisning the Com Laws. 18x7 Caepbntee 
Zool. f 9^4 The surfaces . . are so flattened that the ap- 
pearance IS that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 South tr. 
Chelius’ Surg. I. 599 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 597 Having, .successfully 
treated a medical student for cleft ^ate. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii. f 4. 08 A leaf, .is said to be cleft, when the division 
is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 
or acute. 1885 Arnold's Catal. Surg. Instrum. 190 Cleft- 
palate knife, .cleft-palate chiscL 
o. fig. Divided, twofold. 

*9 ^ Shakb. Loveds Comft, 993 O cleft effect I cold 
modesty, hot wrath. 

tClafb, clift, V. Obs. rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.] intr. To divide, rclit, cleave. 

s8io W. Folkincham Art of Survey i. viiL 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding in the hand doth clift and cleaue; 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 668 Almonds, .must be macerated 
long in warm water, .that the cortex m^ cleft. 

cleft, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cleave 1 ; rarely 
of Cleave 2. 

defted, difbed, ///• a. [f. Cleft, Cltft 
sb. 4* ‘ED; but defied is sometimes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple cleft s Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split, 
sega Huloet, Clef ted or cleued in two partes, hifidus. 

Golding Otdds Met. vii. (1593) 159 Dipping in the 
~)its of bloud a sort of clifted brands. 16^ Topsbll Four-/, 
leasts (1673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefted 
cloaths or ga^^n^^nts. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride 1. iii. 
The swarming populace spread every wall .. through clifted 
stones, stretching and staring. 1770 Withering Bot. Ar- 
rangem. (1796) ll. at^ Flowers sitting, mostly 4-clefted. 
s88i L. Noble Icebergs 948 The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-berg). a 1876 Aird Buy a Broom i, 
Among the clefted branches. 

tClc'ftue. Obs. rare. [f. Cleft + -urb.] 
State of being cleft ; concr. a cleft, fissure. 

*548 Raynold Byrih Mast. iti. iii. 199 Of. . cleft ure, chap- 
pynge or chynynge of the mouthe. 1596 Edrv. ///, iil l 36 
The cranny d cleftures of the through-shot planks. 

+ 01e*fty, a. Obs. Having clefts. 
s83a Lithoow Trav. vii. (i68a) 319, I ran-countred . . in a 
clefty Creek close by the Sea side, a Moorish Brigantine. 
Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 olege, 

6 olegge, 7- 9 olegg. [a. ON. kleggi^ mod. Norw. 

A gadfly, horse-fly, or breeze, 
a 1^9 W. Bower in Fordun's Scotiehron. (1759) II. 
376 The unlatit woman . . pungis as the cleg. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 66 A Clege, 1570 Levinb Manip, 33 A elegge, fl6e, 
sohfunga. xfgpb Burton's Diary (1898) I. 308 Sir Chris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, and wax very angry he 
could not be heard ad if^finitum. 1658 Rowland 

X 'T’l tr r il • a 
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giyy flies which torment Imrscs and cattle in summer, 
sticks 
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like a cleg.' sSys Daily News 94 Aug., For animals 
of their size, * clegs * are exceedingly light-footed, 
b. Comb., as cleg- stung adj. 

;8oB Maynb Siller Gun in Pop. Poems Scot 1 . (1B69) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong, Or cleg-stung fillies. 

Clei, obs. f. Clay. 

Cleid, olelth. Sc. var. of Clead«v. 
Oleidomanc^. olido- (kloi cltTmsmsi). [f. 
Gr. eXc[z, eA«i8 - key + fiaortla divination ; see 
-HANOT.] Divination by means of a key. 

x8u Smrdlky Occult Sc. 396 Ctidomancy should be exer- 
cised^when the sun or moon is in Virgo, the name should 
be written upon a key, the key should be tied to a Bible, etc. 

Gleido-mauitoid (klaid^imscstoid), a. (sb.) 
j4nat. Jf. Gr. xAffy, xAciff- key, clavicle + Mabtoid.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process; 
applied to the posterior part of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoid muscle. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. A not. IV. 735/1 That part . . becomes 
confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoid. 
x88a in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Olele, var. of Clrb, hoof, claw, 

Cleiffe, Cleik, Sc. fit. Clef, Clbbk. 

Oleime, Oleine, obs. if. Claim, Clean. 
Oleinge, Oleir, obs. ff. Clbvoe, Clear. 
CleistogUlio (kbist^Ee-mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
ffAciordt closed (f. tehoUty to close) 4- Ttf/s-or mar- 
riage 4- -10 ; cf. phanerogamic^ Applied to certain 
small inconspicuous permanently closed flowers, 
adapted for self-fertilisation, occurring in various 
plants (e. g. Oxalis Aeetosella, different species of 
Viola, etc.) on the same individuals as the normal 
larger brightly-coloured flowers, wUch in such 
cases are eitner cross-fertilized or barren. So 


01«lEtof»*adMa]3r adv., OtaMo'fUttovus a., 
OlaiMo'gHinoulj esdv. \ OloMogusy (P*g&nl)i 
the occurrence of cleistpgamons flowers. 

1877 Damwin Forms of FL Inirod. 3 They have baen 
nim by Dr. Kuhn [in 1^) cleistogamic. 1879 Lubbock 
.S in. Led. 1. 36 Such * cleUtogamic ' floweri . . are already 
known to exut in about fifty genera. 

1874 iMuo^x Wdd P'lowere ii. 39 In the deiftogamona 
flowen of OxaliB acetosella* 1875 Bennett ft Dybe tr. 
Sachs Bot.m. yi. 810 The cleistogamous telf-fertiliscd 
fiowers. 1881 Moore in Jml. Bot, X.E4 Undoubted eaxes 
of cleixtogiray. iSfig Couttb Trotter in Academy 6 June 
393/3 The flowen. .were fertilixed and fruited cleiitogamic- 
Nat. IFand. ii. 85 Clebt^am. 

01^ fertilixed. 

GleistO'ganoiUI, a. Bet. [f. Gr. aXcitrrdr (see 
prec.) 4- 1- -gen-us bom, bearing 4 - 0 U 8 .] Bea^g 
cleistogamous flowers ; see prec. So also Olel'E- 
" a. 


tM Darwin Croesfertil i. 3 Planti called cleixtpgene, 
wmch bear on the xame stock two kinds of flowen, 

Clelth(6, oleitht : see Clbad v. 

Claithwa (kbijiril), a. Greek Arc A, ff. Gr. 
K\ei$p-oy bar for closing, pi. lattice (f. ithol-eiv to 
close) 4- -AL.] 0/ a temple; Having a roof, 

covered in : opposed to Hypaithral. 

ito in Weals Diet. Terms. 1867 Abhpitbl Archit. 307 
ft yeek Doric hexastyle, peripteral, and cleithral temple. 
Clek, obs. f. Clecx v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. Clbek. * 

01eket(t, -yt, obs. ff. Clickbt. 

Clan (klem), olan (klsem), t;.i dial. Forms: 
6- clem (clemmed), 7- olam. Mod. dial.; 
Lancask.y Cheshire, Shropsh., Huddersfield, 
Derbysh., Leicestersh., olem, olam; Whitby, 
Staffordsh , S, Cheshire, Hereford, Flint, olem ; 
Westmrld., Mid Yorksk., Holdemess, Lincelnsh., 
Northampton, olam. [cogn. with MHG., modG., 
MDu., Du. klcmmen to pinch, cramp, compress. 
Da. klemme, Sw. klamma to press, squeeze, pinch. 
In the older stages evidenced only in composition ; 
OE. beclemman to restrain, connne, shut in, OS. 
biklemmjan to pinch, OHG. bichlemmen to clutch, 
compress, squeeze (modG. and Du. bekltmmen to 
pinch, distress) ; OS. also antklemmjan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com. Tcut *klammjan, 
klamM', OE. clamm, clpmm sb. 'fetter, cramp, con- 
striction, confinement*; see Clam sby ME, has 
forclemmed in E. E. Alllt. Poems. The simple vb. 
haidly appears before 1600, but is widely spread 
in the forms clem and clam over the northern half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribution makes 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To pinch as hunger or fasting docs ; to 
waste with hunger, starve. (Also sometimes with 
reference to thirst.) 

}c 1540 Scott. Feilde in Percy Folio (c 1650) I. 995 Their 
company wax clemmed ; and much cold did suffer ; water 
wax a worthy drinke : win it who might. i6ox fi. Jonbon 
Poetaster i. li, 1 cannot eat stones and turfs. What, will he< 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
x6a6 Massinger Rom. Actor 11. i. (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d \Nares has clamm'd] with keeping a per- 
petual fast. 167A Ray N. C. tPordsiE. D. S.), Clem'd or 
classed, starved, because, by famine, the guts and bowels 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
sienifies thirsty. C1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Gloss., 
CZriMm’d, famish'd, BUrv|d. i8as Mas. Wheeler West* 
morld. Dial. 13 He may lick the. .or clam the, nay sell the. 
1839-48 Bailey Festus xix. at 1 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves. 1^7 Sir F. 
Palgravb Norm. A Eng. 1 1 . 413. 1887 Hall Caine Son of 
Hagar 1 . vii. 131 She was like to clem me. 

2. intr. To Buffer the pangs of hunger (or thirst) ; 
to pine with hunger, starve. 

*999 Jonbon Ev. Man out of Hum. in. vi. 64 Hard is 
the chotse when the valiant must eate their armei, or clem. 
1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves GkNk (B. D. S.), Clam, to 
pine to death for want of water, tfei ]BV EuLiOTr Com L. 
Rhymes, Sqr, Loech ii. Will is clamming— <bread-tax thrives. 
ifiM Mrs, Gabkell North 4 S. xvii. Think of that first 
■tnke. .how we all had to clem. 

Hence Olemmed ppl. a., Clemming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

t674 [see sense i). 1773 J. Robs Fratricide 11. 374 Like 
a Typess couch'd . . to spring upon her prey . . to relieve 
her clamming young, ifigi Sib F, Paloravb Norm. 4 
Eng. I. 438 violet and snowdrop were nipped in Uieu: 
clemmed buds. zfi94 Mas. Gabkell North 4 S. xvU, Too 
much dazed wi* clemming to know when they're put upon- 
1868 B. Beieelev Fraichingtone iii. 33 in Lane. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., Theau fastenM on me like a clemmed leech. 

Clem, v.^ Sc. [var. of Gleam.] To stop a hole 
with clay, or any viscous imbstance. (Jamieson.) 
Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. Claim, Climb, Climate. 
Clemaitig (klemitis). [a. L. climatis, a. Gr. 
teksiparls some kind of climbing or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. ttXfjfm vine-branch. (A fire* 
quent mispronunciation is clemd'tis,)'] 

1 . A genus of twining shrubs (N, O. Banuncula^ 
cem), having flowers with a showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British species in 
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white sweet-scented flowers, and varioni species 
with large showy blue, purple, or red flowers, are 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. 

»S 7 * h™ Dodmu ut. xlvUi. 385 Per«uincle..ic naiMd 
qematw in Utlne, and therefor* men call Chii kind Clemati* 
altera, then founde tw©“ kindee, ouer and byaidea 
^ot which* ii now* called in Latin* Vitalba. ifsy GaaAan 
Htrbai II. eocxxvii. 689 jTh* white Clematu. i6ei Uol- 
* 7 ^ )' AaBacaoMBia 

Gard. Cal. (x8(») 697 /r Cumatist virgin's bower. 1810 
‘* The clematis, tn* favoured flower, 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 184a TcMirvaoN 
Cold, Kmrfls Like an oaken stock in winter woods, O’er- 
flourlshed with the hoanr clematis. 1870 — IVindow *3 
Rom, rose, and clematis. Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 
t 2 . Formerly applied (ns in classical Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Periwinkle ( Vinca), 
tSSi TuaNES HorM 1. Kvjb, Clematis is named in 
englysh* perwyncle. 1607 Topseix Sorptnit (1653) 637 
The Egyptian Clematis or Peri wink drunk in Vinegar, u 
v^ good against the poyson of Asps. • 

OleznatlB, obs, pi. of Clim ate. 
t Cle*lliatito. Obs, Also in Lat. form olema- 
titis. Jn. F. climatite^ ad. L. clentalTtiSt a. Gr, 
MKrfftanriSt f. aK^pa vine-twig.] 

1 . The Birihwort, Aristolo^ia CUmatitis, 

(lus Turnee HcHal 1. Dvj b. The thyrde kynd of Aris- 
tolochia is called clematitis, becauM it hath long smal 
braunches, like a vynde.] S7ta tr. Pomet's Hitt, Drugs I. 
45 The Ciematite, or Saracen Uirthwort. I7a7 Bradlby 
Fam, Dict.t CUmaiiU. 

Clemb-en, obs. f. Climb. 

Cleme, obs. f. Claim ; var. ofCLEAM v., to smear, 
t Cl6*llienoe. Obs. [a. F. cUmence^ ad. L. 
clhnentia : see next.] - next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydot v. oa Recomendyng . . poUdorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyceot the goddis. 
risio Barclay Mirr, Good Mohh. (1570) Diij, To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 
v. vii. as Clemence oft . . Restraines thoM sterne behests. 
Clemency (kle*m£nsi). [ad. L. dementia^ n. 
of state f. dement em Clement : see -kncy.] 

1 . Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown In 
the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, leniency. 

* 883 ^- Mary's Proclam, in Strype Ecd. Mem, III. App. 
V. 8 Her (the Queen’s] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
*888 Eden Decades IV. lad. 111. 1. (Arb.) 141 To persuade 
hym of the clemencie of owre men. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
I. xvL (1840) 37 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 31, 1 
have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, hui^nity, or whatever else it may be called, 
so far as is consistent with wisdom. 1817 Hallam Const. 
Hist, (1876) III. xvi. 333 Clemency, .is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as severity is of despotism. 
i8te Lkcxy Euro/. Mor. 1 . xi. 190 Clemency is an act of 
judsment, but pity disturbs the judgment, 
f D. as a title. Obs. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. vii. | 4 May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him the church of Tusculum. 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 

inclemency^ severity, 

1667 E. Chambrrlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. iv. (1743) 31 By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 5 p 8 The clemency of the weather. 1853 C. 
Bronte Gillette xv. (1876) 153 It rained still and blew.nmt 
with more clemency. 

Clement (klcmdot), a. [ad. L. dement’em 
mild, placid, gentle. Mod.F. has also diment 
(in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, etc.: Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards subjects or those 
in one’s power. 

1483 Cash. Angl. 66 Clement, dement. 1533 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, II. 451 Ane victour suld be Curtas and clement, 
but crudelitie. 1378 Flobio ist Fruites 65 What more noble 
vertue can be In a Prince, then to be clemenL ready to for- 
geve, and slowc to punishet i6si Shakb. Cymb. v. iv. i8, 

I know you are more clement than vilde men, Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. 1741 Young Nt. Th. ix. 37a 
The sweet, the clement, Mediatorial Hour i x866 Felton 
Ane, ^ M^, Gr, II. ii. *83 A clement use of authority, 

2. Of weather or climate : Mild, gentle; opposed 
to inclement. [So in Latin.] rare, 

i6aa>6a Heyum Cotmogr. 1. (x&a) 68 So clement and be- 
nign a soyl, that Roses grow there thrice a year. 1864 
Daily TeL ^ July, This clement weather. 

Hence OluinuiLtlj adb., mildly, mercifully. 

1847 Ter. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 1. ix. (R.), 6 Mary 
Magdalen, hear our prayers, .and most clemently reconcile 
this company unto Christ. 

Clementine (kle'mSntsin), a, and sb. [ad. L. 
dhnenttn-us^ f. Clemens, -entem, the adj. us^ as a 
penonal name. In Fr. cUmentin, ~ifte.j 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Clement : es^, ap- 
plied a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome ; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V ; o. to the edition or text of the Vulgate 
revised by orders of Clement VIII. 

I7U3 Br. Bull Corrupt. Ch,Rome (T.), In the Clementine 
litoray, the bread and wine, .are said to be antitype, .of the 
Bvemous body^and blood of Christ 1788^8 fiLACKBTON* 


CT,), Gregory’s decretal, the 


decretal, tha 
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Clenauiiiis eousiltttliQiiB. i|4| finmy Cpd, XXVI. ^ 
Called the Ciemaatine Vul|pta, w ssoira frequently by 
Roim Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of BbctM Y. 
B. sb. 

1. //. a. The constitutions collected by Pope 
Clement V.. forming the seventh book of the De- 
cretals. b. Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurious. 

c tyfo Antecrist !n Todd 3 Treat, Wyetifte^ Redynge. . 
of . . he cretals & be clementynei, 1344 Bale Sir % Old- 
castell in Hurl, Misc, (Main.) 1 . *77 The lawes . . of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incoiporated in his decrees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. s8s8 Scorr A niii, xvii. The 
papal laws, decrees, decretals, clementines. 

2. a. An adherent of the anti-pope* Clement Vir, 
the rival of Pope Urban VI. D. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 Advance (Chicago) 6 Dec. , The sects of the Bbionites, 
Clementines, and Gnostics Illustrate .. this Judaising tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church, 
t Clemamtiou, a, Obs, [f. L. dbmenti-a 
+ -ous : cf. sententious, etc.] Abounding in cle- 
mency; » Clement. Hence Olomrnttoiislja/o. 

xdga Lithgow Trav, 1. (i68a) 34 The ciementious lie- 
ruling Lady of Trapundy in Sidua. s88b J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat, Pref., So ciementious a Mntence. 
Ibid, Prayer, I pray thee that thou wouldest clementlously 
accept of this Boole 1874 R. Godfrey 8- Ab, Physic 146 
H^ing the lA>rd would clementlously direct him. 

Clemme, obs. var. Clem, Cleam v. to smear, etc. 
Clench (klenj), sb. See also Clinch, [f. 
Clench v,] 

I. That which clenches or is clenched. 

1. That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching. Also Clinch. 

1308 Stow Surv. loi The roofe of this hall is . . wrou^t 
of the like boorde, and milled with nigh and clench, 1617 
Markham Cafml. vi. 6a Holding onelyby the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench, syag 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Retraits, Knock Rnntly on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foot. s868 Kepd. 4 Ord. 
A rmy p 571 Shoes are to be fastened, and projecting clenches 
reduced. 

2. Naut. The Clinch of a cable. 

1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron, III. xxx The sheet- 
cable tore out with . . violence . . till the clench brought up 
the ship 

II. The action of clenching. 

8 . In various senses of the vb. ; e.g. a grasp, grip, 
clutch ; tight closure of the teeth, flst, etc. ; tecore 
fastening of a nail, etc. ; Jig, conclusive confirma- 
tion of an argument, etc. 

*779 Projfetsxti Ann. Reg. 103/3 The laths, .ought to be 
laid . . close to each other . . to allow of a proper clench for 


(his teeth] tight . . He barely relaxed their clench. 
t 4 . A play on words, pun, quibble. Obs^ or 
arch. Also Clinch. 

1638 N ABBES CoTfent Gard. nr. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. 1668 Dkyokn Dram. Poesie 47 I'o 
begin, then, with Shakespeare . . He is many times flat, 
insipid ; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast. 1708 Pope Dune, 1. 6z One poor 
word a Dundred clenches makes. 1804 IVIseaeli Cur. Lit., 
Royal Promotions (X859) 11 . xo Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench. 

6. -Clinch sb, 5. 

1880 Mrs. Park Adeem 4 E . xxviii. 395, I ain’t goin' to be 
* jammed in a clench, like Jackson ’. 

6. Comb. In most cases the combinations are 
now written Clinch-, which see. 

Clench (.klcn/\v.i Forms: 3 - 5 olenoha, (/a. 
t. and Jple. 4 olente, 4-6 oleynt), 7- olenoh. 
Sec also Clinch, Clink zr.2 [ME. clench-en (also 
in York Myst. deyngk) dfnc{e)an, in Ap- 

dincan ^ OHG. chlankhan, chlmkan, klenkan, 
MHG. klenken, to fasten closely together, tie, 
knot, entwine :—OTcut. type *klankjan, a causal 
deriv. of *klink-, klauk~, klunk-, co-existing with 
kiinp, klang~, klung- (see Clino), app. in the sense 
’ to cling, stick fast, adhere ’ ; so tnat klankjan 
was *to make to stick firmly together, to rivet*. 
In the same sen«e Du., EFris., and LG. have 
klinken. Da. klinkc, Sw. klinka, which are closely 
related (though not identical) formations. Northern 
Fng. and Sc. have also dink from 15th c. ; and 
from the 16th c. onward, clench was frequently 
made into clinch. In current use demh and clinch 
are used indifferently in some senses, in some clench 
alone is used, and in others clinch is app. pre- 
ferred : see Clinch, and cf. the senses below.] 

1 . trans. To fix securely, moke fast, as with nails, 
bolts, or the like; to secure (a nail or bolt) by 
beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it througn anything; to fasten (anything) 
by so clenching a nail or bolt ; to rivet. Also 
absol. (In reference to a nail or the like, Clinch 
is apparently more usual.) 

a sage Owl 4 Night. 1306 Ich wot aef tmikes achal nvete 
clench*, e 13M (*871) 138 pe Crot . .When crist 

for VB per-on was cleynt. c 13B3 £. E, Allit. P, A. 059 


id 8 ‘lt 


VeuTMrie fo to uefop, »s 
Aalf.’T. U3$ Yctouch^ 

tall be elrngkad euerOlU Me, WUhi-_, 

teiuudo, repmmda, iM MAMtiiAti to Topaitt Eom^. 
BeatU (^> say And la ctoached m other ^ be. 
tdpi T. WSmfAoe, Hew imseuL 48 The Rim ^ 
denohed on the end* of her Bolta. smo ^vdem P^ f 
Are, II. 317 Teugh bon plm wm denohed to iMe ft 
ationg. *l 6 pSyARaaoiN|Mo/ 4 d wiiwTM^ 
toin^^rm badk out^e the ptotee and faoatan down or 

J/". Idas Sakdebsom » Serm* (183*) 413 Ctoudk*! and 
riveted to their cure*, 
b. intr, (for rejil) 

c *880 Pudims, Hemig, (Weal*) to* ’Die fas^im. .olenoh 
or turn upon the timbm. * 88 * Meekattie | 3*6 xhey will 
not clencn. ..... 

2. To aet flmly together, close tightly (the flugen^ 
fist, teeth). (Formerly also CUNCB.) 

[18^ Shebwood, To dench, eomme to cUnch. To di^ 


Vrul. XIV. 39a The lower jaw had become clendied, and 
the teeth .. ationgly do^. sflu KlNotLEV ATrm ill. 
(1868) 36 Her eyebrow* wer* knit and her lipe dimmed 
with everlasting care and pain. 1830 TaMNVaoN Elatme 
808 She. .dencivd her finger* dll they bit the palm, 
b. /g. To brace up (one’i nerves). 

1843 Trnnvsom Lave 4 Dufy 7* Like ihoie, who denoh 
their nerve* to ru*h Upon their dissolution. 1887 S. Lqs- 
comrr in Spurgeon Treat. Dav, Pi. cv. 19 The three youth* 
. .had denied their nerves for the dimax of agony. 

O. intr, for re/l, 

*843 E. JoNRi Poems Sent. 4 Event xyi Through Some 
dollin’* body nervously they [a shark’s teeth) dench. 

8 . trans. To grasp firmly, grip, clutch ; to hold 
firmly in one’s grasp. 

a 1300 AT. Horn 1476 He lette him on be bench* His harp* 
for to clenche. s8^ Drvdbn Virgil {iZtA) II. ais Heroes, 
whose diNimerober’d bands yet . . clench the pdnced spear. 
a 1763 SHBNBTONa Poems yntx. X764 1 . 390 Their torpeicent 
soul Clenches their coin. *817 Coleridge Lay Serm, 387 
Men who clench with one hand what they have graq^ 
with the other. 

Eg. 1844 Disraeli Coningtby vn. vii. (L), Hia haait 
clenched the idea at a diver grasps a gem. 

1 4. inlr. To fasten on ; to cLii^. Obs. 
a 1300 bring 4 Barker 100 in Hail. E, P. P, (x864> 0 The 
barker cleynt on hem fast ; He was sor aferds for to » 1 L 
6 . Naut, To make fast (the end of a rope) in a 
particular way. (Also Clinch.) 

s8ot Phil, Trans, XCllI. 333 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, exciting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast. i8ao Scorbsby Arctic Reg, II, 451 
A new hawser, .wai taken under the ship’s bottom, the end 
clenched to the mainmast. 

6 . Jig, To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
clusively (an argument, a bargain, etc.) ; usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 
stroke (Jig. from i). Also Clinch. 

c 1677 Marvrll Growth Popery p bis. This Alliance . .fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest, .was by these Three Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufBdent^ clenched and rivet- 
ted. s88a State Govt, 4 JCingd, in Somers Tracts L 187 
To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. 1730 F'ibldihg Authors Farce Wlcs. 

a 75 1 . 187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. s8aa 
azlitt Table-t. 11 . viii. igo It is . . the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that clenches a writer’s meaning. 
*843 Dickens Mar, Chus. i. This fact . .would have utterly 
settled and clenched the business. 1883 J._ R. Lumbv in 
Queen's Prinierti Bible Aids Gloss, a v. Eeamest, The 
primary meaning . . is |mrt-paynient, to dench a bargain. 

tb. intr, (or with obj. sentence): To affirm 
emphatically or conclusively ; to insist Obs, rare, 
a XADO Cou. Myst, 385 (M&ts.) There are other . . that 
clenche, And pr^yn, he is levyng that we slew*. 

O. To fix, settle. 

1881 Rossetti King's Trag. xxxtv. Ballads & Soun. xxo 
That eve was clenchM for a boding storm. 

tClenoh, V.^ Obs. Also 4 olenke. ^xact 
etymol. doubtful : Stratmann connects it with the 
stem of Clink vA : cf. MHG. klenken, to ring 
bells.] To chatter, talk against. 

e 1313 Shorbh. 1x3 He compasylh vei^'aunce To hym that 
ajen clenketh. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clenchyn a-^en (in 
wrawe speche) or chaueryn [Ichatteryn] a-jen, for pruwda 
herte, oogarrio, 

(To this vb. some refer clench in K. Horn (Clench v.i 3), 
with MUM * make to sound, twang ’,) 

Clenched (klenjt, poet, kle njed), ppl. a. [£ 
Clench ^ v, 4 -kd ' .] Firmly fastened, tightly clotM. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 (Henchydde (1499 clenched], re* 
iensus, rePoHSus. 1813 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. i\ Clenched. 
fastened. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xiv. With his clench’d 
fist. *8*8 J. Scott Vis. Paris xo The clenched union of a 
commonwealth of rights and possessions! *831 I,oiior. 
Cold. Leg. iv. CAa/v/, With clenched and convulsive fingeii. 

Glencher (kle’n/aj). [f. Clench v,^ 4 -sb 1 .] 
He who or that which clenches ; a statement, 
argument, etc., which clenches or settles the point 
(more commonly clincher ) ; formerly also «■ 
Ulinoheb I. Clencher-built : see Clinkbb sb.^ 6, 
*899 Bk. for Tust. Peace x8 I'he wages of a maister thyp- 
WTighce . . an able clencher by the dale . .iiijdL ob. esMa 
Rudim, ATiri^. (Weale) 98 They . . are clencher-huilt. IM, 
X07 CUncherdmilt , , when the iasteninn go through and 
clench or turn upon the timbers. *878 Mobley Diderot I. 


4 X Dashing his nightcap passionately against tha wall, by 
way of danchar to tha argumant. 
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CLSirCRIBQ. 

^ ^klrnj[l9), vhl. sh. The letloB of 
the vb. Climoh in various aensea. 

ct440 Pmmp. Pmrtu Bo Q6nchyiig«» rttumcuf rt/mcia, 
aOti CotOR.! RivtmnU^ a riuetina or clinching. 171a 
Oratoii Hbnlby Sp*ct, No. 396 fa jnc Monc^ly of Punna 
. . 'l'h« lat« InvMion . . by a little Pretender to Clenching in a 
neighbouring College, c iBgo R^dim. Nwig. (Weale; 107 
or Cl*Hcki$igt q>raading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring ui order to prevent iu drawing. iMe Kinclakb 
Crimam, VI. lx. aaS That eiinple clenching of victory, .com* 
aionly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. 

Ole'nolliligf ppl> a. That clenches. 

1901 E. Darwin Bot, C 


his clenchiM 

Mrs. Browning Promtih, Bd. Poems 1850 1. 


. Card. n. 80 And < 


IAS llie clenching tooth. iMg Dickcmr Mut, ». 11. xi, 
Ine clenching palm of his left hand. 

Clenoh-poop : see Clinch-poop. 
detui, oianalyp etc.* obs. ff. Clian, Cleavlt. 
OlenesBe, obs. form of Cleannxsb. 
t Olonge, Obs. rarsr^. [Cf. Clanoi and 
Clano. 1 Clang, clangor. 

igga WYRLBV ^ Glistering swords vnshethed 

for reuenge. .The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 

CltllgV (klend^), Ss, and north, dial. Also 
4 klauge, 6 oleuige, olainge. [Northern var. 
of eUnstt Clbakbi ; esp. Sc., where cleanse is still 
often so pronounced.] 

1. irons. To cleanse, make clean (Jit. and Jig.), 
m tjaa Cmrtor M. 19870 Call noght comun . . pat clenged 

has vr lauard. Ibid. 90373 pen mai yee best yow clenge o 
sin. ig|B Bbixbndbn Crra. S<»i. (iBai) 1 . iBa He gat 
sindi^ ermftismen to clenge the fowsais. 1551 TuaNBR 
Htrfal L Prol. A 1 } a, Clenge thy hartc from all aynne. 
Hestbr Stcr. Phiormv. 11. xvi. 95 The Pilles clenge the 
head. BglB A. Kino tr. Canitiur CaUck. ti Merdfullie 
clalngit fra y* spott of sin. 1609 A. Craig Poet. Recrtmt. 
Ded. A j, Some clenged and dressed their armour. 

t b. To correct. Obs. 

a life Sir 1 . Balpour (1754)38 The Clerk aucht 

. .alfhis rollTs tbrowch to reid and to clenge. 

2. To clear, empty, sweep clear rid cf. 

137R Barbour Bruci xv. so8 The feld wes clengit cleyn. 
i938STicWARTC'«va..Srer.(iB58) 1 . xBa Thus of the Romanis 
neir clengit ar we. 1609 Skbnb Mt^. Table ()6 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry tould be clenged ihrue in the jeare of 
malefactors. 

8 . Se. Law. * Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence^ (Jnin.) ; to find not guilty. 

*Bi3‘'7S Oium. Oecurr. (1633) taS Btcaua he saw nocht 
his subscriptione . . he wald nowther clenge nor fyle him. 

Acts Jos. V! (1814) 531 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persona 
clengit not of certane knawltge the personis accusit, he 
fyies thame. 

Hence 0 I«*afav, one who or that which cleanses. 
XS4S Aherd. RtgisUrs V. 19 (Tam.) He, his wif and thair 
clcngar,quhilk ar now inclosit for this pest. t6afl 


t6o6 in Cham- 

bert iXm Amh. Scot. 1 . 395 Sending two professional 
clengers. .that they might deal with an infection which had 
ftUen forth. 

tClangap ObSn [a weak vb., related to 
Clhto.] inlr. To cling, adhere, remain. 

e iia| A. £. AUit, P. B. 1034 Clay tet dengea Jier-by. 
rt34a Gsno, A Gr. Knt, 1691 1 ^ font clanged. /Ma. ao/B 
clomben bi dyflee, per cUngeB |>e colda. 

Olenk, obs. form of Cluts ci.>, Clbhch v.b 
denlt -liohe, -nea, obs. ff. Clbaelt, -livibe. 
01 ana(a» blaiiBl, etc., obs. ff. Cleanse, etc. 

1 01 #*aili 6 Ta> Obs. [ m clean or cleanse-siovo. 
In same sense EFris. has kleme, with vb. klensen 
to sift, filter.] A fine sieve or strainer. 

ido9 C. BuTLca Fern. Mm. (1634) 157 Let the pure hiv^ 
honey run thorow a dean Clensieva. Ibid. x. (zdag) X j, 
The Clensieue is vnto the Tan-waxe for Methe. as the 
Strainer to the Bidder fbr Home. (A correRpondent, Mr. 
A Wallis, rememben ctenHeve or eisfuBfi allied m t%o 
to a strainer of fine muslin, used in stm&nii»port wine.l 
[Cf. c 1460 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 70 Coium . . a clan- 
Bjage ayfe. bhtS Fkt. yOmk. (Wr.-W Acker 806) among 
instruments of the Brewer, Celaiarhim a clenyng sefe. 1179 
Mms JacKROM Skf9p$k. Ward’-bh. It Clsmsini^sitve^ a lar^ 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.] 
tOlmt, d. Obs. rare. [Related to Clint sb. 
crag, if not the same word used attrib.'] ? Craggy. 

c 1400 Deeir. Troy 1995 As qwo clymbe at a clyfie, or a 
clent hille. 

denion, obs. aphetic form of Declension. 
c 1140 Promp. Patv. 8x Clenton or declenson, declinado. 
t doo, ooa. form of tkof ckove, Clbvb, cliff, 
steep slope, hill-side, brae. (The modem form 
would be Whr, as in the Clei Mills in yiorcnter- 
shire, with Cleobney MorHmer, the birthplace of 
Laaglaad, on their slope.) 

Moral Ode (Tesns MS. ^says) 30 peos gop vnnebe 
aycyn pe cleo lelker MSS. cliaek aym pe heye hulle. 
to iieo Luos Rom 7a in 0 . £hr. Mite. (187a) 95 Heo beop 
Iglyaen vt of pe reyne, so pc tchef is of m cleo. 
t deopa'tran, a. Obs. Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Egypt 
So deoxNS'trioal a.^ profusely luxurious. 

1631 Lithoow Tpw. I. 6 To bears Safpedons Scepter; 
htlpe to Sound Your Cleopatran damours. tiiy Br. Hall 
SmL UL (D.), Oh, Oeopatrical 1 what wanteth there For 
curious coat, and wondrous choice of cheeref 
Glop, obs. form of Clap, Cup. 

Obs. (or arrrrA.) Forms : 1 eUpt-Mi, 
ollopi-an, oloopl-an, oliopi-aa, olypl-aiif olopi* 
an, a olooipi-on, olypi-asi, (olopi-an), a-3 blapi- 
an, 3 olapia, olaop-en, olup-a(]S, 3-5 olap-aiiv 4 


oUpIa. olap-in, dap, 4-7 olapa, (3 olyppa), 6 
olaapai (S/nuar^ ydlaapai Se. olap), 6-7 olaapa, 
(oUp), 9 arek. olapa. Pa. pple. 1 olypod, 
etc., 3-7 olapad, -id, -yd, -ud, etc., 5 olapat, 
-yt, adapt, 6 olyppad, Se. olaplt, 6-7 olaapad. 
Also, with prefix : pa. i, i gaolipoda ; pa. pple. i 
Eoolypad, 4-5 iolapad, -at, -id, -y^ etc., 3-9 
yolapad, (3-5 -id, -ud, 5 -yt), 6 yoUpt, (yoUppad), 
7 yolaap’d, yolap'd, yolipad, aolip t, ioUpad, 
o yolypad, 8-9 ydapt. [ 0 £. elipian corresponds 
to an OTeut. type '^klipBjan ; a parallel formation 
to ^klipjan which appears in Clip OFris. 
klippa to ring, £. Fris. klippon to clink, rap, LG. 
(Brcm. Wb<m., etc.) kli^n to sound, resound, 
dial Ger. kliffen to yelp. The stem klip^ was app. 
in ablaut-relation witn klap\^py (see Clap i'Y ** 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sonnd. The 
0 £. variants were due to fracture (* a-umlaut *) of 
f ; the form eleopian originated the ME. elepe."] 
tL intr. To cry, call; to call art, appeiu to 
(a person), or after (a thing). Obs. 

r ^ Psalter iv. 4 Ic cteopiu to him. Ibid. zvUi], 6 
Ic cleapede forhon 6u xeherdes me. C975 Rusktu. Go^ 

i ohn i. 93 Ic am stefn cuopende on woeetenne. a soeo Ps. 

.amb. xvi[i]. 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode forSanSe flu gehyrdest 
me. c isoo Trim, CoU. Horn, 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
1307 Elegy Edw. /, ix, Wei longe we mowe clepe & crie. 
c ipis £. £. Atlit, P. B. 1345 )lVre he kneles & calles. ft 

.... ^ J 

entre. 


clepes after help, e 1386 Chaucbr Pers. T. f 1 \ 
the dore of thin herte. saith Jhesus, and cleped for to 
1430 Lvdg. ChroH. Troy iv. xxxv. The goddes all After 
whose helps 1 dyppe and call c 1430 Merlin i. 16 Tho 


fttrra northerns, igilg Myrr. May.. Buchkm. Ixxii. 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treachcrye. 

t b. (with obi. clause) : To proclaim. Ohs. 
CIR05 Lav. 153 He lette an hch climben ft lude clepian 
hat, etc. 

1 8 . trans. To call (a person) ; to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call to witness', — 
Call v. 4 . 5 , ao c. Obs. 

cootoo Ays. Gosp, Matt xx. 8 Clypa ha u^rhtan [riilo 
H attorn G., Clepe ha werhtan]. — wid. xx. a6 Maneja synt 
geclypede. a 11x5 Amcr. R. 98 He clcopel me ! ich mot 
gon. 1388 Wyclip Matt. xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 

J elde to hem her hiire. «t 45 » Agnes Paston in Lett, 312 
. AS3 lYier knowetn no man how soon God well clepe hym. 
t4M Capgravb Ckrm. £dtb. Ill (1858) aooThei cl^d up 
the Kyng (from sleep], 1340 Tavxknbr Postils. Exhort. 
CommuH.. He clcpetn us unto him. 1567 Tukserv. Poems 
in Chalmers Eny. Poets II 613/x Untnistie Hieseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe. 

t b. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Obs. 

tjfe Langl. P. pi. a I. 4 a louely ladi. .clepte mo feire, 
And seide, ' sons I sleput l«u?* ssua Wyclip Isa. vUi. 4 Er 
the child kunne clepe nis tader and his moder. c 1450 Msr. 
tin ii. 37 Then the kynge cleped Merlyn and seide. 1513 
Douglas ^neis 11. vi (v.j 57, 1 . .Rycht reuerently begoutb 
to clepe this man. 

t o. Sc. Law. Clepe and call : to summon, cite. 
s«97 Srxnb Dt Verb, Sign. s. v. Clep. In pleyis of wrang 
anovnlaw, in the quhilk clepe, and cul, was vsed as ane 
ceitaine solemnitie of wordes . . as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with wouth, wrang, and vnlaw. 
8 . A^ith complemental obj. : To call by the name 
of, call, name ; Call v. 11 . Obs. (exc. as in b), 
but occasionally used as a literary archaism. 

e wn Ays. Co(n.J ohn xui. 13 ^e clypiad me lareow & 
drihten. 1x34 Cf. E, Ckrm. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37 § 3 Hi 
Issiden neiloes o h* tunes . . & clepeden it tenserie. • issg 
A Hcr, K. 133 God cleopefij^ gode ancren briddes of beouene. 
m ijoo Cursor M. 0146 (Cott) Salem hat now men clepes 
ierusalem. cigM Chaucbr Pers. T. P rib Thow echalt 
clepe his name Jhesus. cieeo Maunobv. xxv. 058 The 
Cytee of Alixandre, that now is dept the jate of helle. e 14x0 
Chron. Vil^ 14 A religious house )Mty«clepte hit hanne. 
1473 in Nichols Churdtw. Ace. Watherrwkk (1797) 193 
Para . . for a book, Klepyd a pye. 19x3 Act 14 4 15 Hm. 
Vi 1 1, c. 5 Enacte .. that the xtxc persons beforesaid .. be 
called and deaped electee. 1991 Sprnsbr Vis. World's 
Van. V, 1 saw the fish (if fish I mny it cle^) . . The huge 
Leviathan. 1604 Suakx. Mam. i. iv. 19 ((jlobe ed.) CHhw 
nations . . dope us drunkards, and with swinish (dirase Soil 
our addition. 1819 W. Hull Mirr. Masestie 6a Christ 
doth often cleape tne Church his Sister, a 1631 Drayton 
Ballad Dowtabel. A daughter cleped Dowsabel. [1898 
Blount Gl., Cleped (Saix.X called, named. tlxB Kiwosurr 
Poeuss. Bed Kimy6t Men clepeu that water 1 yrrel's ford.] 
b« In this sens^ the pa. pple. ycltUd, yclept 
(ikle pt), was retained in use (oeside the ordinary 
el^a) down through the ME. period, was greatly 
anected in 16 th c., and is still a frequent literary 
archaism. See also Yclept. 

c S179 Lamb. Mom. 9 Heo weren idipet synagoge al swa 
Is nu Idepet al eristen folc. cties Lav. r 856 Heo wes 
^brauc. 1197 R. Olooc <1704) 7 |tet oher 
Stonhyogel ys vdepud. 1909 Hawrb Ptui. 
so The maruxll yedipped was dame Reason. 


lepet 

ideped Kaer Ebrauc. 
wonder. .That Stonhy 
Plesu. iv.(x845)aoThe 


Shaks. jL L. L, V. !!. 603 Mn. ludas 1 an, ydiped 
Machabeus. Dtsm, ludas MachabeuscUpt, ix plains luoas. 
■8a8 R. C. Timid tVkie. il 607 Th« dronbll bexst, ydepkd 
crocodile. S887 Max. Bbhn Emtp. Mom 1. iii, A winged 
horse, kliped P^asux. S790 W. Rhopbs BomE Fur. i, 
(1B30) 7 Hail, Aitaxominoui 1 ydeped the Great I 1748 
Campeugns 1793-4 I* il ti. 108 A aentioel mouaied, TdapM 
a vioette. 18^ Bvbom ysMss xil Ivi, Microcosm on xciln, 
Ycl^ the Graat Worid. 

1 4. illipt. To mentitm by name, apeak of. Obs^ 


1 1991 Cmaucxr Aetrol. il | M,8caitBa..a|nm hat ylf men 
clepen he iatitude, thay mens me arch meridian, .intercept 
by-twlxe the cenyth and the equinoxial. 

1 0l8p6v tb. Obs. Also olep. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A call, cry, diout. rare. 

cxjmCurwrM. 1x16 (Trie.) Caym. .wende tohaucBoap^ 
wiM For any monnes depe or cal ICott^ etc. pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne calxL a 1947 SuiuuEY.^sMyVf 11. loea With 
clepea and cries to fill the streets. 

2. Sc. Xaiw. Clep and ealli foil legal citation. 

c 1379 Qmomiam A ttack, xxxiv. Non sicut at in aliis placitis 
de wrang et vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call — Bute MS. 
fo. 14X ikeadiuy) in Se. Acte 1 . x8a ye fourmc to mak clepe 
and cal apon brdcyng of proteccyon. 

Olepe, obs. f. Clip w.*, * to embrace, to dink, 
t Cle'pftr. Obs. rare. [f. CLEPE v. 4 -BR.] One 
who calls ; a caller. 

sjBa Wyclip Veui. xviii. xo Cleper of deuela, ne en- 
chaunter. i3n — Tudy. xv. xo Tbmor the name of that 
place was clepid the Wdle of the depere of the cheke. 

Oleper, obs. f. Clapper, Clipper. 

1 01 e*pi]^[» vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. Clepe v. + -ino l.] 

1. The action of the verb Clepe ; a call, cry. 

^975 Ruskw. Gosp. Matt xxv. 6 JEt middere niht fo 

cleopung seworden wes. r 1430 .S>r Gram (Roxb.)a737 He 
cam at tlie first cleping. 1967 Tursbrv. 7'ke Louer rtowetk 
(R.) Hir clepings and hir cries. 

2. That which one is called ; name, designation. 

41300 Cursor M. 34087 Godd o luue hu his cleping. 
CX430 Syr Geuer. (Roxo.) 3168 Men callad him Belvynes 
the stoute. . Nou hath he chaunged that cleping. 

8 . Calling, vocation. 

isfa Wycup £pk. iv. 1 That )t walke worthily in the 
elepinge, In which )e ben clepid. 

Cleppe, Clepiier, obs. ff. Clip, Clapper. 
DClepiJ^a (kle psidri). PI. -aa, and - 88 . 
[Lat.. a. Gr. aXei^vbpa, f. Gr. combining 

form from xXfirr-ciP to steal + fiftvp water. The 
name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 
* ebbing wells Blount has the Fr. form elepsydre.] 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 
time by the discharge of water ; a water-clock. 

1848 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. E^.s. xviii. 359 They measured 
the noum not only by. .water in glasses called Cleps3rdrm, 
but also by sand in glasses called (^lepsammla. xdgfi Blount 
Glossoyr,. Ciepsydre {clepsydra), a water>DyaJ. 1741-70 
Eliz. Carter Lett. (1808) 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom I could wish confined to a Clepsydra. 1837 
Whewrll Mist. Induct . Sc. (1857) b 149 ClcpsjMras. .were 
used by astronomers. 1878 Lockvbr Staryaamg 36. 

Cleptomania, var. of Kleptomania. 

Clero, Cler(e, etc., ob&. ff. Clerk, Clear, etc. 
Olerematyn : see Clear a. I). 3. 
f Olereatoxial, tt. Obs. rare. [f. next + -at.. 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin clerestth 
riumi but this is not in Du Cwge.] Bclooging 
to the clerestory. 

X439 Cmtract Fotheringhay Ck. r 8, vfij clercstorial win- 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (k]I*'JSto«>ri). Arch. Also 5 oler- 
atory, olareatory, 6 olereatorey, (7 oloreater), 

8 oleer atory, 5-9 olear story, 9 clearstory. 
[Commonly believed to be f. clere. Clear 4 - Story 
stage of a building, 'floor' of a house. {Clero 
must here have meant ' light, lighted/ since the 
sense ' free, unobstructed ' did not yet exist : see 
Clear a.) 

I'his assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
blind-story (see Blind a. 18), although this may have been 
a later formation in imitation of cure-story. The groat 
difficulty is the non-appearance of story in the sense required 
before c x8oo, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in X4th, 15th, and chief part of i6th c. At the same time 
there is a solitary instance of storys in R. Glouc. (1734) 181, 
which may mean * elevated stniuture* or * fortified place*. 
The sb. estorie in OF. had no such sense, but the pa. 
pple. estori meant ' built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out ', whence a sb. with 
the sense * erection, fortification ' might perhaps arise.] 

1. The upper part of the nave, choir, and tran* 
gepts of a cath^ral or other’ lam church, lying 
abpve the triforiura (or, if there m no trlfonum. 
immediately over the archei of^he nave, etc.), and 
containing a aeries of windows, clear of the roofii 
of the aides, admitting light to the central parts 
of the building. 

S4sa Camimet Catterick Ck. xo The pliers with the arches 
and the clerestory of the bight of sax and twenty fbte abouen 
erth, X454 Bltuk-bk. Smi^ykssm in BlomefieldAbc^/fi HI. 
513 ThoBMS Hyx. .did glaxen a Window in thaClarestory. 
c 1480 Mmry Vi's Wiinn Nichols WUle 30$ Cloister 
. .In height xx feet to the corbill uoel with eieat stories 
and butteraoes with fininls. xfoi Rusxim Stones Von. (1874) 
I. L z8 The upMr part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 F. Wilson OS Ths roof of the nave 

was removed . . and n dereslory added. 1879 Did. Ckr. 
Aniio. 306 The clerestoiy wna ^common feature in the old 
civil basiuca ; it was pronably soon adopted in buildings of 
tho saoM type used for eodemsstica] wiposes. 
b. A iimilar feature in other huildinp. 

Rfil SaxLtON CesrL X^nwv/ 479 Englnsid guttering with 
BBuny a clers story. ^ tgag R^mreuMons Tosnor Lond. in 
Ball^ Mist. Tower App. I. to item made n new clerestory 
in the west ends of tho iponto chnmhrs. .tho hredeth of tho 
hooso, with a pont hoosovor tho hod of it for the wothcr. 
IbSd. ax A purticioa aado in tho fbrofaresto of tho onmo 
ipqnot with n dore storm dieioin to givo light., ite 
WAica. Tfovfi M. IV. d. 41 Snyst thou that house is dnikot 



OLnUiTB. 

,^Why U liath Vay WlndOM t^tpanmt m lioikiidMt, 

•ad tlM dMi« aiorot toward Um Soiitk llora^ w* InittoM 

as Ebony, idfo T. Wiluvoid AfxMiUtimie* jo Onr 
«toi7i Bay wiod^ . . and sundry otbor thinci in Aidd- 
lecture. 1889 G. KAWumoM Anc, £gy/i (e^ 4) 945 The 
lighting being, as in the fhr smaller baU of Thothmes 111, 
by^means of a Oerestory. 

a. atlrik 

. « «S^ Asmolds CArm. (tSrx) 41 A memelons Kowae was 
bylded at GyiieB..io stally, and all with clere story lyghtyB,i 
hA a lantoma. a$m Sia G. Scott ArM. 1. S4 
The want of light in the nave from the of clerastory 

windows 

b. esp. CUrt'Story window \ aeeqnots. 

1688 R. Holub ^rwwary 111. 109^ aear Story Window, 
are sum Windows that have no traasum or cross piece in 
the middle of them to break the same into two Ligbiik 
473/a A Clarester window hath no Cross barrs in. 1701 
Moxon &M 9 rc, 159. 1803 P. Nicholsom PrmcU 

Build, esi. 

Hence OtoTMtocM ppU. and pjd. a. 

1440 in Nichols Chordm. Acc, St, Gtorjpt, Stmmfyrd 
(»797/*33 V ordeyne and bequethe that ir chapelles. . withyn 
the seyd chirch . . be closid aryth ostrich boards and clere 
storied after such mantity as the closure of pleyn horde 
there now conteynetn. s^B R. Webb Ctuainmi. EccUs. 7a 
A. .church, with'clerestori^ triforia to the chancel. 

1 0 l 6 *r 6 t 6 . Obs. Forms : 4 oleerte, 4-5 olerie, 
dlorete, oleereto. [ME. dcrti, cleerti, variant of 
clardy a. OF, clartS, earlier clartet ( - Pr. clartat) 

L. cl&rit&t-em clearness, f. clar-us clear. The 
vowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
r/sr, clter^ Clear, and may have be^n in Anglo- 
Fr. In 16- 17th c. Fr., darti was similarly made 
dairti^ after the adj. dair. Cf. Claeitt.] 

Clearness, brightness, lustre ; glory, renown. 

« 1340 HA.MPOLB PMU*r xliilij. 5 j^u malus myrk wib hi 
sarynes Jw clerte of my ioy. s jBa Wtclif Rtv. xxi. 83 The 
cleerte [1388 clerete] of God shal Iqten it. w 1400-50 Alf.x- 
mnder 3053 pe son on be heuen Kest away his clerete. 
c 1440 Ger/o Rmn, v. xa(Add. MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. r igao Wyte Ckytde 4 Em 4 . Adrimm 4 W. de 
W.) (i860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fynte. And the chylde answered hym lyght and clerte. 

tGle*reWOrt. Obs. rare. Possibly ■* OE. 


tlmferwyd Small Clover (? Trifolium minus). 

[rsoeo.SAr. L^echd. II. los Nim pa smolan clmferwyrt.] 
t a 1400 Mortt A rth. 3341 1 'he close . . With clauer and cJcre- 


worts clede euene outf . 

Clerge : see Clergy. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of Clebgial, -lt. 

Clergeon, -ouzi, var. of Clebgion, Ohs. 

t ClgrgegS. Obs, exc. Hist, [a* OF. dergesse 
* femme Tettrde \ also * religicuse' (Godef.) : fem. 
of dire : see •xsh. and note to Cleboy.] 

1 . A female scholar, a learned woman. 

ozaag Ancr. R. 6 Sum is dergesse, & sum nis nout. 
c 1490 Merlin xxi. 374 Morgne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete a dergesse. 

2 . A member of a female religious order. 

Z393 CowBS Com/. III. 34 Though the clerke and the 
dergesse In latin tunge it rede and singe. s888 \. Giixow 
Bimog. Diet. Eng. Cat A. 111. 197 She received the first 
habit of dergess on the feast of the Assumption. 

ClergiMlB (kis-jd^iiib’l), a. Also clergy* 
•ble. [f. Clergy 4 - -able.] Law. Of an offence : 
Admitting benefit of der^; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 

Z76S Jacob Lrnm Diet. av. Benefit efClergy(^\ Offences 


11 have the benefit of his clergy. sWS Athena 
'. 433 So long as murder was a clergiable felony. 
;ed as Clebqial, learned, sdiolarly. 


B7 Mar. 

1TUs( 

14B8 Caxton spec, Vitm CkrUti H iw, A lonn processe 
and clergyable ^ edd. 15x7, 1530 ; MS. 14x0 ciergyall]. 

tCle*rgial, a. Obs. Also -eal, -ialle, -yall(e. 
[f. der^, Clergy + -AL. It may have -existed 
in OF.J Clerkly, scholarly, learnt, subtle. 

c 1386 Chauckk Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 T. 199 Oure termes 
been so clergial [v.r. clergeal] and so queynte. f 01400 
Merit Arth. 1758 With oornettes and clarions and cler- 
gialle notes. C1410 Love Benavent. Mirr. axiii. 53 (Gibbs 
MS.) He maketh . . a longe processe and ciergyall [Shemrd 
MS. dermal] . ntaso Occlkve De Reg. Princ. ei5o The 
steppes cTen^lle Of thise derkes thre. 

t Cle*rgudlyp adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly *.] 
In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilmlly, subtly. 

I-ANCL. P. Pi. B Prol. Z34 Knelyng to h^ kyng ' cler- 
gealy he seyde. IM9 — idd. G. viii. 34 Ac ich can nouht 
constrye ‘ tie clergiaDiche reden. 1400 Merte Arth. aoo 
Oarett and Creette, dergyally zenneue, With condethes 
fulle Gurioua ct4io Love Benavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 63 
(Gibbs MSj pe whuche Seynt Aust3me dergyally treteb. 
t Ol6*r|C10al« G. Obs, rart-^. {f. ClbboT4’-1G 
+ -AL J Pertaining to the clergy. 

163s Lithgow TVww. X. 437 So condudeth this Cterg^n 
coiTuption there. i8as Milton Animadv. (tSsx) t4X Those 
Clergicall faults whicti he could not conceale. 

t Cl6*rgiiy9 V, nonci wd. [f. Clergy + -ft.] 
irans. To m 3 ce clerical ; see quot. 

1989 Waunbx AJh. Eng, vi. xxxi. (z6xe) lee^ 1 feine My 
telle a priest . . And touid how fine and nare a life our 
dergie-Femes inioy, And how our leisure fitted Looe. And 
let it fit (quoth she) To euchas lust for lone, Sir Clarke ; you 
clergefie not me. 

tClamtoll. Obs, Forms: 4olergeoa, -eotin, 
-ionn, (moregoim), 5-6 olergion. [a. OF. 
iltijon^ mod.F. dergton, dim. of iUrci in OF. 
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a 1 »o iiersem, rhnkoH^ « P». glomm, Sp. cMShm, 
Romanic tw dor{i)€iom $ : tee note to CiMOT.] 
A young clerk or member of a clerical order; a 
chorister or choir-boy ; also (as in Fr.) a term 
of depreciation » petty clerk. 

c saeg Chrm, Eng, sa8 in Ritson Met, Rem. IL «9S Thu 
mndde (paitie he eeude] to poore olerairouns. cegme R. 
Bsunme Cfi/VN, (x8xo) 131 pe ltm..iiud..if he had had 
ss he wend, 01 renoun, pd snld haf venged him of 
railk a clergioun [Thos. k Becket]. r ssMCraucex PrieretPs 
7; 51 A litel cletgeon seuen yeer of age. ^1400 Tett. Letm 
n. (1560) aSsA At masse serveth but a deigion. 
b. Jig. Young songster (bird). 

*84 ® S™«y Deter, Resti, State as Poems 73 The earth 
. .sMdeth forth, .her dergions. .to mount and fiy up to the 
air Where then they sing in order fair. 

t Clargigg. Obs. Also *FM. [a. OF. dsrgisi 
clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of difgii: see note 
to Clergy and -ise.] Learning, scholarship. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre a68 He hit woUe tacihe of clerglse. 
^ MSS Seven Sag, (P.) x88a Merlyn. . made in Rome thourow 
dergyse A pUer that stode ful heyghe. rM4® Pretnp, 
Pare. 8x aerwse, cieHmumia. 

Clergy (kU jdgi). Forms ; 3-6 olergye, 3-7 
olergie, 4 olergl, oleargye, (olerogio, -gye), 
4-5 olerge, 4-7 olargy, -gie, (5 olerigie), 6 
olargye, 6-7 oloairgie, -gy, 4- olargy. fa. OF. 
dergie (lath c. in Littr^), dargie, fern., literally 
‘ clerkship ', sb. of state f. cUrc'.’-^leriC'US cleric, 
Clerk. For branch 1 , the proper word was L. 
deriedt^m, OF. iUrgU, F. dergi, masc. ; but in OF. 
derne was also n^ in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent dergU, they cannot be 
distingnished from those that represent dtrgie. 

The regular phonetic repr. of Romanic d*r{f)c.la, in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, ciercie (eiereie, once 
in (^der.\ c/erehie: cf. Pr. ciercia, Sp. clereciet. OF. 
clergie was an ashimilation of this to ciergiit a word of 
earlier formation in which g was regular (c/mof /*, clertgdi-, 
clergdt.^ cUrgkt, clergit\. ITie influence of the latter 
similarly appears in clergeu, clergUt, ciergien. The occa- 
sional ME. r/rryv, pi. r/r^Xsense a. d)may possibly repre- 
sent clericms : cf. Jn*. c/rnr, clerge.) 

I. The clerical estate or order ■» mod.F. clergS. 

+ 1 . The estate or office of a cleric or clerk (in 
ecclesiastical orders'); the clerical office. Obs. 

rx4oo ApoL Loll. 43 It behowuip vs clerks to not rois* 
hews j»e symes of our deregye. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 8x 
Clergie or office of clerkea, r/ar/rAfei. sgag MowDeretyes 
III. Wks. 336/3 As he that is in the ctergye noughte, is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he tliat therein is good, 
is for )iis clergy very farre the belter, zj^z T. Norton 
CaBnn'i fnst. tv, xtx. <1634) 726 The Popiw rasure minis- 
tred unto Clerks at the first receit of their Cleargie. 

2 . coftcr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religious service in 
the Christ iaii church ; opposed to laity. 

Sometimes, in popular srweeu, used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bishop^ etc., as in *the bishop met 
the clergy of his diocese ’. Originally a term of the Catholic 
church, but also commonly used in those Protestant churches 
which have an ordained ministry. (As witfi idmilar terms, 
its application is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed as collective plural, 

riS79 O. E. Misc. 89 Symonye, pat mtichel del hauch 
anierd of ^re dergie. 8897 K. Gixwc. (1724) 563 Of be 
clergie at Loodone . .A conseil be made, e Z330 K. Brvnnb 
Chren, (1810) a8 pe baronage & pe dergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. ^1450 Mcrim vi. 97. igsg Moaa Heresyee 
I. Wl^ io8/» I'o put euery man to silence that woulde . . 
aueake of the fautes of the ciargye. 1604 J as. 1. Counterbl, 
To Kdr. (Arb ) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent, zfiav 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1 . l 14 Tlie King of Spam . . would 
be.. compil’d by his Oergy .. to ra^e new Demands, 
zyfia ytitle) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and Orphans of the Protestant Cler^ of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 1705 Blacrstone Comm. 

I. 376 The people, .are divisible into two kinds ; the clergy 
and laity: the clergy, comnrehending all persons in hdy 
orders, and in rcdesiastical offices. 1765-8 Maclaine tr. 
Mosheim's Ecct, Hist. xvU. (1844) II. asx The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran clergy, z^ Gi.ai>8Tone State in 
Rel. Ch. (1839) 259 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church. i8u S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref, 1. 303 With 
the higher oergy of Germany. 

b. as collective singular, 

^1380 WvcLir Wks. (iMo' 373 pe dexgye is ybonden by 
astate & offi 
cUrimenia. 
affected I 


wvcLir rras. tiwio’ 373 pe ciexgye is yooncien oy 
k office. Z483 Cath, Angl. (S6/3 A clerge, ciems, 
nia. 1633 Milton HireUngs Wka. (1851T 387 They 
I to be ^I’d a Clergy. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stnd. Hat. (1799 > III. 480 An ambitious Cletgy im- 
poverishes it*s People, a 1863 Whatblv in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
9 July 58 ITie uaetulness of a married dergy. 

O. rarely, as numeral plural « clergymen. 

1830 J. H. Newman Diff. Angl. Some hundred Qergy. 
+ d. In the last sense, clergies was formerly used. 
a Z300 Cursor M. 37244 In scrift. .enentes dergis seculers. 
01340 HAMroi.B Psalter Ixvii. 14 lUvUL 13I St dermiedis 
inter medioseleros.'xf je slepe amange pe myddia clcrgia, 
X48Z Caxton Myrr. 1. v. ss In this manen were the dei^s 
first founden. 167s Doowbll in Baxter Anew. DodweU 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies, 
e. Used of all members of relipons orders. 

1790 Buskb Fr. Rev. Wka V. 265, I found the clergy in 

r ineral persons of moderate minds and decorous maaners; 
include the seculars and regulars of both sexes. 

1 8 . transf. The priestly order in the Jewish and 
other non-Chriidan religions. Ohs, 

0 1400-90 Alexander 1509 Oure hischop (of Jerusalem] . . 
logis all >e iewls * ft generalt callis . . consals him pe 
clergy. Z978 T. N. Xx.Cenq, fY, /neBatji Tlamscasqae . .one 
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4 . A8 a Tetxderiiig of Gr*«Aiipo9^lW of 
1 /Vf. V. 5 ; see qoota 
tA Wycmv t Pet. V. 3 Nsihor as haavnife 
the dergie U|8s RAem., neither as oiumllng the Orngfe; 
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159 You shall find in mptnra the people am mIM OefgF 
in distinction from the Ministers, and nevsr the Mlaisimi 
. .from the peo[^ 1738 CHAEDUta Hist. Perm»A 99 The 
words Qeri^ and Church are never once used in Sdmurf 
to denote the Bishope or other Offioen, but the Cbnauen 
people. 

II. In sense of mod.F. dergie. 
t 5 . 'Clerkly skill*; learning, echolayihip, 
science. Ohs. exc. in proverb (qnot. ifipo-^lSss). 
a zees Leg, Hath, 538 l-cud of alle clergies, r tjae Sensyn 
Sag. (W.) 6s, I sal teebe him than Of clergy more than anl 
man. rsjag Metr, Hem. loz That clsfgy Itiat deikes 
kalles aalronomi. ^1440 Yerk Myst, ex. 94 Be 


clere if we oouthe knawe. c 1930 Lix Bsenbrs A rth, j 

4> 3; 

you. zgfia J. 
lofl 


Bryt, (18x4) 376 Ihe grete anj^xcellent clergy tlust is in 
you. zgfia J.Hevwooo jPrw.4 A>4ir. <r867)jm She diepth 
logyke, to put me to my clargy. c >890 B. E. Dki. Cent, 
Crew s.v. Cterk-skip^ An Ounce Of Mother* Wit Is worth a 
Pound of Oergy, or Book-learning. iBbb Svn. Smith IFile. 
(1859) 11. 3/x Ine old saying, that an ounce of mother wit la 
worth a pound of clergy. 

6. Old Law. Benefit of {hU) dergy, also simply 
(his) dergy : orig. the privilege of exemption warn 
trial by a secular court, allowed to or claimed 
cler^men arraigned for felony ; in later times the 
privilege of exemption from the sentence, which, 
m the case of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who could 
read. Abolished, al ter various earlier modifications, 


in i8j7 . Cf. Neck-verse. 

Tha ability to read, being orisinaUy merely the test of the 

* clergy or clerical position, of tha accused, came at length 
to be 10 itself the ground of the privilege, so that the phrase 
became ' benefit of scholarships (sense 5, instead of z). 

csyoQ Beket 371 A preost ther was. .That of mansli^t was 
bicliped. .Me acusede him faste of the dethe: ac be.^.huld 
him faste to lioli clnirche . . Iloked he was to purgi him 
thurf dergie if he ml^te. 1911 Act 3 Hen. VI if, c. s That 
. .he. .so offending (not being within orders of holy ennreh) 
enioie not the benefiie of his clems. 1601 MuntiAY Death 
Huntington 1. iii. in Hail. Dodsley Vlll. 944 Bland 
to your clergy, unde; save yonr life. 1603 Act 21 Jas, /. 
c. 6 Pream., By the Laws of this Realm the Benefit of 
Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony. 0s6afi 
Bacon Max, 4 Uses Com. Law 39 Praying his clergy, and 
thereupon reading as a clerke. sni Bratmwait lYmmsties, 
Charmc, Jayier 49 If any . . be aomitted to hU clergy, and 
by hdpe of a compassionate prompter, hocke out his n^e* 
verse. 2670 Blount Law Diet, s.v., By the Statute of zB 
Eliz. cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 
to be pwwbd, but now eveiy Man, to whom this benefit Is 
grant^, though not in Onfeni. is put to read at tlie Bar. 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 
Ordinaries Commissioner or Depuw standing W do say — 
Legit ut Clericms. tSjo Marvell Corr. clxxil. Wks. 1878-5 
II. 36a Such a clause .. makes it felony, without clergy. 
1697 Land. Gas No. 3304/j Craving the Benefit of nis 
Clersy . . he was Burnt in the Hand. 1796 Adam Smith 
IV. H. (1B691 11. V. i. 35X [The] members [oftne universities], 
whether masters or students, had all of them what was Chen 
called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil juri.sdiction . . and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. 2864 Knight Fifty Years IVkg. Life 1. 304 
Then [ 18x8] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 

* kneel down and pray yonr Clergy*. 

b. Clergy of belly : * respite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman ' (Davies). 

1676 Butler Hud, iii. i. 884 Who therefore in a streigbt, 
may freely Demand the Clcr^ of her Belly. 

III. 7 . atirih, or as adj. Belonging to the 
clergy, clerical. 

0 1^39 Corbett Iter Bor. 8 A noble cleargy host, KiU 
Middleton. 1670 Walton Life Hooker 1. 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
bctli] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon his (A bp. Whitgifi's] shoulders. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as clergy-like adj., •mender, 
•priest, -profession, -relation, ‘fight, -tailor; 
t oleFgy-feme. a clergyman's wife or woman; 
olergy-honae, the residence of a clergyman ; also, 
a house of residence for all the clergy having sole 
or subordinate charge of a living. 

1989 Warner Ath. Eng. vi. xxxi. (xfixe) t s« How fine and 
(hire a life our *Oeigie-Kem« intoy. liifa STaEET 
r#iMit Ck. in Eughskm. Mag, Feb. 135 The Church, .srould 

* .be rendered . . more striking by the group of suboidiaafes 
baildiitgs->*clcrgy-hou«e, bouse fer Che choir-boya aad 
masters, etc. z^ Micklbtjiwaitb Med, Par. Ck. 35 
When tlie clergy-house is dose to the ohunh. sfiga SUar 
Chamh. Cases (tS 96 l 173 In m ^cleigie-liha and churcb-iika 
manner as maie be. ^70 Eachaed Coni. Clergy To Rdr. 
3^An infinite number of churdi and *cleiKy-mendei«. ^1989 
Theses Martinimnx title-p,, With their whole band of 
*clefgie-piicsts. Yhgm Fulimi Holy tjr Pref. St, nr. zvii. 
<D,), Nor suits it with my *clei^*proresBbn to proceed any 
further in this ivarnke description. 8841 Milton Ch. Gout. 
II. iii. (i^z) s68 That PrieMly unction and ^CHeigyesght 
whereto C.hrist hath entitl'd hiuk 8d4a Fuu.Ea//e^4/*rq^ 
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Si, V. xviii. (D.)t Thoae *cler^Hitickl«rs. tfcB Mottbux 
Rttb$laU V. (s737> aiS ^CI«r|;y-raylon, Wafor-inakeri. 

Hence f OU*TRy*d. ppl. a., provided with clergy. 
1696 Grtwih Deism -$1 Chri»tiiins embodlcdp orgxnuedp 
clergy 'd and modellad into a National Church. 

Clergymail (kiaud^iindhi). Bclore 18th c. 
usually as two words, or hyphened. 

1 . A man of the clerical order; an ordained 
minister of the Christian church ; one in holy orders. 
(In England, unless otherwise qualified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1577 Hammer Amc. Reel Hist, <1619) 94 Not after the 
maimer of a cleargie*man, but of the lay people. 1577 
Vautrouillier Luther on Ep, Cal 960 The Papistes 
dreamed that thiacommaundement belongeth onelyto their 
Cleargymen. 1594 Shake. Kick. Ill, iii, vii. 95 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops Maior. See where 
his Grace stands, tweene two Clergie men. s^ L’Lstrangb 
Chas. f (1655)918 l^e House of Commons [voted] that no 
Gergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. 1706 
Hkarmb Ketft. ^ Coileet, (1885) I. 164 A Benefic’d CIvrgy 
Man in Surrey. 1709 Sterlk Tatter No. 79 P 9 By a 
Clergyman, 1 mean one in holy Orders, a 1714 Buhnrt 
Dwh Time{ijf)6) 1. 969 A profound statesman, but a very 
indifferent Clergy-man. 1840 Gladstone C'A. Princ. 329 A 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. s8^ 
De Quincby Wks. V. 190 A writer of great talent, Mr. 
Foster, the Baptist clergyman. 1879 E. Peacock Mabel 
Heron 1 iv. 65 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish. 

t b, transf. Applied to priests of non-Christiau 
religion*. (Cf. Clkrot i b.) Obs. 

1609 Holland Marcel xxviii. vi. 346 Rusticanusa 

Prelat or Clergie man [siteertiotaiis]. 1693 .Staphoilst tr. 
RatnoolPs Trav. in Ray *)ourn.Lo7vC. 117381 If. 98 When 
their Clergymen [i. c. Dervishes] did understand it, tliey 
became very angry witli us. 

1 2 . St. Nicholas' clergymen (clerhs) : a cant phrase 
for ‘ highwaymen ' (see Clrhk sb. 6 c). Obs. 

1389 R. Harvey PI Perc. 1 A quarrel, by the high way 
side, oetweeii a brace, of Saint Nicholas Clargie men. 

8. Cler^mans sore throat : sec cjiiol. 

188a Sy^Soc. Lex., Clergymans sore throat, the name 
given to granular pharyngitis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. s886 Fagok Princ. 4- 
Pract, Med. I. 805, 

Hence Olergsmanioul a. {humorous), Ole'rgy- 
manly a., charactcnsiic of a clergyman. 

Dyer Bella Donna I. 196 One figure (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergymanical finery). 1865 
Mrs. Oliphant Chron. Carl, Perpet. Curate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects. 

Clergyae, var. of CLEBoiaK, Obs., learning. 
ClergysMp. ff. Clerot -f -aif IP.] The posi- 
tion or omce of a clergyman. 

i6s6 N. Brent tr, Sarpls Hist. Council Trent (1676^ 551 
It could not be said, that either Clergiahip, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de jure divino. 

Olergj^omaii (kld‘jd,;iwumiln). [f. Clergy 
+ Woman, after clergyman^ 
f 1 . A woman belonging to a religious order ; a 
nun ; a priesicis ; mClkuoebs a. Obs. 

1673 Baxter Let. in A nsw. Dodwell 87, I never took all 
the impotent person.s, poor, and Widows in the Church, to be 
Clergy-men, and Clergy-women, a 1777 Foote Trip Calais 
II. L (D.). 1 took her to be one of the cler^women that be- 
long to the place. .*«4* 7'iiACKPRAY Miss Tickletobys Leet. 
i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 19 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses — that is clergywomen. 
b. humorously. Cf. * old woman ’. 

1706 Amhrrst TerrmFil xxx. 160 Several fellows .lodged 
an appeal, .against Dr. Dry bones, .coiriplainiug of several 
arbitrary . .practices of that reverend old clcfgy- woman. 

2 . A clergyman’s wife or other female relative 
(especially when she manages the parish). {Hu- 
morous or satirical.) 

i8ao Genii Mag. 11 . xso He is a Clerayman more than a 
country Gentleman, and his flame a (^lergywonuui. s 89 a 
Union 1 1 Apr. 926 The harm which a clergywoman may do 
. .is almost boundless. 1865MRE. Oliphant 1 . to From 

the clergy- women of Windholm down to the charwomen, 
the question was discussed. 1867 Ch. Times 6 J uly 936/4 
The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic ideal. 

Cleric (kleTik),a. and sb, [ad. late L cleric-us 
clergyman, priest, prop, an adj. ' of or belonging 
to the clerus ’ ; a. Gr. uKtipiK-bs ‘ of or pertaining to 
an inheritance In later (^Christian') use * of or be* 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal order \ 
f. Kkijpns Mot, allotment, piece of land, estate, 
heritage ’, used in snd c. as a name of the minis- 
terial or sacerdotal order in the church, the cler^. 
The Greek words were adopted in Latin in this 
trnnsferi-ed sense only {clerus in Tertullian a 220, 
clericus in Jerome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Romanic and English. Cf. Clerk. 

On the history of the application of xA^piK to the Giristian 
ministry, see Bp. Lightfoot Pkilippiasss U868) 945-6, where 
its probable ori^pn is seen in the use of the word in Acts L 
X7, rbi* 3ta«oi'ia« Tai}Ti}v * the lot of this ministry'; 

cf. i. 95. In the time of Jerome, explanations were Mught 
in the use of xA^poc in Deut. xviii. g, compared with ix. 99, 
and parallel passages ; and x Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Jerome’s explanation is thus repeatM in the 
Apology for the Lollards (e 1400) 43 : 

* Ihe Lierk . . schuld interpret )>e calling of his nam, and 
enforce to be bat he is seid ; for a clerk in our speche is seid 
sort, and \rsr for are men seid clerkis, for )wi are of ^ I/>rdifl 
sort, or for he Lord is h«r part ; and for he is h* Lordis part, 
or hah ha I^rd his pait, he au[h1t to haue him i[u]ilk hat 
he haue h* Lord, and be had of he Lord.'] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to the cleigy. Clbbioai. 

i6ai W; ScLATsa Tyikes (1693) 13 As well Clericke as 
Layicke. 1649 Milton Eikon. ad nn., Above the genius 
of his cleric elocution. 1809 Carlyle MIk. (1837) ll. 113 
All of us, cleric and late, seem to be agreed. ifM G. 
Macdonald P, Faber 1. i. 6 With a word he quickeuM the 
pace of his cleric steeds. 

B. sb, A clerical man, a clergyman. Often 
used instead of the earlier Clerk (in sense 1), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

i6ai W ScLATRa Tyikes < 1623) 36, I haue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1786 Br . Horilby Serm. Sons L tsrgy ( L. ), 
The cleric who is. the most addicted to a life of study and 
devotion. 1^7 R. Cm allon Ba Catholic Ckr. Instr. in Sacr. 
7 In case or necessity . . baptism may . . be ad^nistered 
oy any person whatsoever. In which case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted preferably to a lay- 
man. 2873 M. Pattieon Casaubon 4x7 The prof^sors and 
governors are all clerics. 

CleriOid (klc rik&l), a. {sb.) [f. L. clcric-dl-iSf 

f. cleric-us clergyman : see prec.] 

A. adj, 1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the clergy or a clergyman {esp, in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 

239* tr. Junius on Kerf. xiii. 17 Clericall tonsure or shav- 
ing. 2^ Br. Hall Cases Cofuc. 11. x (T.) Meet for clerical 
and religious persons. 2794 Sullivan P'isw Nat. I. $ The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 2809 Lyttom Deveretue 
I. ii, His garb was as little clerical ax possible. 2876 Moz- 
1 EY Univ. Serm. iv. 82 The ambition of the clerical order 
has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a clerk or penman (see 
Clerk 5), of clerks; esp. in clerical error, an 
error made in writing anything out. 

2798 Ray Amer, Law Rep. 1x809) I. 89 The word was 
omitted through a clerical mistake in the person who drew 
the will. x8tf Gurwood WellingioH IHsp, IV. X05 note. 
It is supposed that this is a clerical error. 2863 Neav York 
World 13 Ocl., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the corresponaence. 2879 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

B. sb. A cleric : one of a clerical party. 

2837 Marry AT Dog- fiend xxxiii, We except Ihe clericals. 
2871 Daily News ei Sept., The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. x88a 3 Sciiafp Kncycl 
Rel. Knowl. I. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery. 

b. pi. Clerical garments yfolloq . ; cf. academi- 
cals ^ canonicals). 

2863 A thenmum No. 1989. 809/3 l>onning * a suit of clericals *. 

Clerioalism (kle'rikiliz’m). [f. prec. -h -ihm ; 
cf. mod.B\ cUricalisme.l Clerical principles ; 
clerical rule or influence ; clerical partisanship. 

2864 Sat. Rett. 470/x A living protest against clericalism. 
1874 Daily Nexus xi Feh. 3/7 Tne triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Sa6ne. a stronghold of clericalism. 2883 F'ortn. 
Rev ^ Feb. 995 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, their 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism. 

Clericalist (kle'rik&list). [f. as prec. -t- -IBT.] 
A «-upporter of clericalism. 

1882 New York Herald 17 Feb. 7/1 At Berlin, .a clericalbt 
has been elected Vice-President. 

attrih. 2883 Fremantle Alford in Diet. Nat. Biog. 1 . 
983/9 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 

Clerioality (klerikse lTti). [f. as prec. + -ITT.] 

1 . (with pi.) A clerical action or trait. 

2660 S. Fisher Rnsticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 53 In those 
their Carnal Clericalitics. 

2 . Clerical quality or condition. 

*•77 FrasePs Mag. XVI, 450 The Church Congress I 
This is the very concentrated essence, the focus, of Cleric- 
ality. 28^ G. P. Hawley Wit, Wisd. 4 Pkilos. Rickter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand in a very close rela- 
tion to the feminine heart. 

Clericaliie (kle rik&biz), V. [f. os prcc. -f 
-IZE 1 irans. To make clerical. 

2886 Manck. Exam. 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Glerioall : see Clarichord. 

Clerically 'vkle*rik&li), adv. [f. as prec. + -LT^.] 

1 . In a clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

2876 M. Davies Unortk. Load, xxi Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up his parable. 

2 . In relation to writing out or crying. 

2886 Law Rep. 31 Chanc. Div. 955 l^ere will be no 
practical difiiculty in making the resettlement clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties. 

Clerically (kle*rik&ltiV [f. as prec. •(- -TT, 
after royalty, etc.] Clerical order, clergy. 

2860 H. B. Wilson in Ets.hRn> Z95 wrong, .is par- 
ticipated by. .the clericalty who consider the Church etc. 

Clcricate (kle*rikA\ fad. L. clericdtus, f. 
cleric-us ; see -atb.] Clerical office or dignity, 

2868 Browning Ring^ Bk.sLXU 859, 1 . .alleged The power 
and privilege 0' the Gericate. 

Clericaturo (kle-rik&tiiij). [ad. mod. L. 
clh icdtura, f. clhHcdre to make a cleric.] Clerical 
action or function. 

27SS tr. Dupin*s Eccl, Hist, x^th C. 1 . v. 276 The very 
same rank or Clericature, which they had in their Sect. 
1^ H. C. Lea Sacerd, Celib. 83 The superior opportun- 
ities which clericature gave df improper intercourse vrith 
women. 

Olcriciavi (kle-risiz’mV [f. Clbrto + -IBV,] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice ; a system 
founded upoq clergymen. 


Mk C, W. Eliot in Hi Amer, Rev. CXXVI. tea The 
Enaiish univerrities ^ve suffered deeply from • . d e nc is pi , 
cteubBcv. and ainecurism. 

Ols^ty (klM-dtl). ff. L. tvpe *earitiat, 
f. clericus : see -ITT.] Clerical quality or status. 

1866 N, d Ser. iii. VI. 470 A motion was speedily 
made for his election on the ground of his clericUy (the wonf, 
1 think, is Coleridge's, and a very good word it u). 

ClariOQ* (kle rilm), combining form of 'L.ctericm 
(see Cleric), clerically-, clerical and . . . , as in 
elerico-liberal, clerico-paliHcal. 

2815 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks, 1859 f ^ rick of these 

little clerico-poUtical meetbigs. 2863 Dublin Rev, Oct. 6<i 
Such detestable societies as the Clenco-liberat Society. 

Clerioorde: see Clarichord, 

Olffriiy (kle rifoi), v, ttmee-wd, [ad. med.L. 
cleriJUdret f. late L, cler-us : see Cleric, and -ft.] 
trans. To make clerical. So Olarlfliwtloii. 

2862 Sat, Rev. 9 Mar. 043/9 Lord Palmerston's conversion 
. .has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerifled him 
— to coin a new word for what, hai^y..i8 a new fact 
2867 Ibid, 6 July X0/9 'llie process of cfenfication. 

Clerifly (kle rlsi). [app. formed after Ger. cle- 
risei, in late L. clericia, Sp. clerecia^ Pg. cleresia 
(see Clergy). Introduced by Coleridge to express 
a notion no longer associated with Clergy.] 
Learned men as a body, scholars, 

2828 CoLERiDCK Lit. Rem. (1836) 1 . 938 After the Revo- 
lution. .a learned body, or clerisy, as suclf, gradually disap- 
peared. a 2834 — Taole-t, 1x836) 160 The clerisy of a nation, 
that is. its learned men, whether poets, or philosophers, 
or scholm . *« 4 V A Emerson Ess. Manners (1658) 11 . 492 
'I'he artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy. 

1 It has also been used for clericism, clef icily. 

xM Times s8 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy and 
celibacy. iSro Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1673) 336 
A layman, alAce indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 

Clark (kl&ik, kUik), sb. Forms: i dlereo, 
(oliroo), 1-3 cleric, 1-7 clerc, 3 clssrc, {gen.pl, 
2-3 clerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 clerke, 4 klerk, 

5- 6 olerck(e, 5-7 clarke, 5-8 dark, 6 claroke, 

6- 7 olearkfe, 4- clerk. [0£. had cleric, cleree, 
cUrcy immed. from Latin ; the last of these forms 
coincided with OF. clerc :->Romaiiic type *clerco 
L. cleric-us, -um (cf. Pr. clerc, clergue clerge, Sp. 
cUrigo, It. chierico) : see Clerio. The original 
sense was * man in a religious order, cleric, clergy- 
man As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
practically limited to the clerpr, and these per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 
work of the time, the name * clerk* came to be 
equivalent to 'scholar', and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, accountant, or 
penman. The last has now come to be the ordi- 
nary sense, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klEik is evidenced in the south 
of England from the 15th c. ; cf. bark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlier -er ; also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 1 5-1 7th c. clargy. The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retained the e, as 
Sc. klerk, kl^rk. In U. S. the pronunciation is 
kldJk, and of late this has become somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its neighbourhood.] 

1 . A man ordained to the ministry or service of 
the Christian Church ; a churchman, clergyman, 
or ecclesiastic, (For mater distinction, Clerio 
is now often substituted) 

a. Before the Reformation, and in R. C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
tinction, ckrk in holy orders, dork in minor orders : 
see quot. 1844. 

e logo O. E. Voceib. in Wr.-Waicker 308 Clericus, preosC 
oSSe cleric. 1109 O. E, Chnm. (Laufl MS.), Sc ober net Gre- 
gorius; he wes clerc. lagr IL Glouo, (1794) 47* That no 
bisBop, na clerc nathemo, Ke mkfe wMhoute kinges leue 
out of this lond go. Ibid. 496 Alle clerkene lefinen in 
prisoun the king broujfee. e lasaSHoaEMAM Poems Clerke 
Iiyis to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Codes werke. 1377 
Lancu P. Pi. B. IV. 2x9 Til clerken ooueitise be to clothe 
ke pore and to fade, Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (2590) 
39/9 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no heroes 
nor longe heere. 1384 Powbl Lloyds Cambria 3a The 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for their 
Bishop. 1397 Hooebe Eecl, Poi. v. (16x7) x8d Services, 
Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of wlM three 
and in part the second may be executed by Oke laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the deny. 
Catechiau, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort . . may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually Gerks. 2614 
Raleigh Hist. World \i, Torniellus is a regular Clerk 
of the congregation of St. FlfiiL ififit Bbamhall Just 
Vind. iv. 61 wlUKde was an Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour 
clerk. Anglo-Sax, Ch, (2838) IL xil 030 I'he 

clergy were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 
in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 
bts. exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerics 
in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose oflice it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . 

b. Since the Refoimalion, In England generally 
m * clerk in holy oideii *, i. e. a deacon, priest, or 
bishop. Now chiefly a legal or formal dmlgnatioiu 
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(%nKt ; whether they were Biiihope. Prietttp or DeMont. 
;®4® Macaulay HUU Ew. 11. 434 a living, .beceine vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren aMemblra and presented a 
clerk. sM Ld. St. Lbonaids Handy^ Pt^ny 
XXV. 189 Nofuivowson can be recovered by any person a/ter 
three clerks in succession have held the same adversely if 
the times, .amount to 60 years. 

2 . Before the Reformation, sometimes applied 
esp. to members of the five * minor orders * as dis- 
tinct from the higher or * holy orders 
<■975 Law* Ednr C, a (Bosw.; We lasraS hset preenta 
^ehwilc to sinobe nsbbe his cleric, a \y*a Cuf*crM* 13897 
(GOtu) Selcuth it wu . . pe klerk for to baptbe pe preist. 14M 
Bk, SL Alban'* D iiij a» A spare hawke, and he is an hawke 
for a prest . . A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke. 
»SS 7 ^ill of H, Monmouth in Strype EccL Mom. I. App, 
xc, 351 Item, I wyl have no mo Preestes and Clerks at niy 
funeral mass than do serve daviy in our parysh church. 

b. Hence, since the Reformation , implied to 
laymen who perform such of these offices as are 
retained in catnedrals, churches, or chapels. In the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the Clerks were the choir 
men ; in later times, the Clerk, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officer of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various parts of his duties, e,g. Iiy leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
marriages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Bible Clerk, a scholar who 
reads the Scripture lessons in some ancient college 
chapels ; Lay Clerk, a singing man in some cathe- 
drals and college chapels ; Singing Clerk, etc. 

154a (March) Com. Prayer 133 b, The Clearkes and 
people shall au ns were. Ibid. Commun. Seru,, Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written. 1564 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xH. 463 To every 
parish belongeth I. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. II. A clerk, to read, write, sing, and say. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr* iv. iv. 94 To th' Church, uke the Priest, 
Clarke, and some sufficient honest witnesses, syso Heaknb 
Collect. III. 8a To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y^ 
Parish Reeister. 1706 Ayliffb Parerg. 409 I'fie true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks . . at first in- 
tended as Clerks-AssUtant to him that had the Cure. 17x7 
Swift Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place, a 1800 Cowprr Names 0/ little Note 14 
There goes the parson, oh 1 illustrious spark, And there, 
scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk I s8j^ Lvei.l *nd 
Visit. 6^. 5 *. 11 . 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the psalms, seeming to us, at first 
to be performing the office of clerk. 1879 Mas. Oliphant 
IVithtn Precincts xviii, He . . had been a chorister and had 
progressed into a lay clerk. s886()j^ l/uiv. Calendar 169 
New College ^Chapel): Organist, Schoolmaster, Lay-clerks, 

‘ 'ale '' ” ■ 


Choristers. — 189 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerics, Cho- 
risters. — 910 Christ Ch. ; Organist, Singing men. Choristers. 
1889 Oxford Directory, All Souls College . . provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, andfour bible clerks. 
fS. Clerk attaint, clerk convict', see quots. Obs, 
x6aa Bacon Hen, VllVlV.*. (Bohn) 354 The king began. , 
> pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
anvict should be burned in the hand, a x6a6 — Max. 4 
Uses Com. Law 39 A man found guilty of felony, .and pray- 
and thereupon reading as a clerke . . is called 


ing be_ 

to pare a little the privilege of clergy, oi^aining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand, ja x6a6 — Max. 4 
Uses Com. La 

ing his clergy, and thereupon reading as a < 
a clerk convict. 1641 Termes de la Ley 63 Clerk attaint is 
he, which prayeth his Clergic after judgement given upon 
him of the felonie, and hath his Clergie allowed. Ibid., 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie before 
judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie to him granted. 

4 . A man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and write ; a scholar. (Now a his^ 
iorical archaism.) 

€ laoo Trin. ColL Horn. 7 Alse he wise rlerc seide on his 
boc 4x340 Hamfolb Psalter xxvi. is All )>e clerkis in 
erth may noght ymagyn it. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 3B5 A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe yga 1460 Caporavr Chron.K 1858) 1 3a In these dayes 
regned in Inglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Herry Clerk. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. ii. (1889) 38 The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey . . lerned so moche that was 
iM^rete Clerke ofNygromancye. X490 Caxton Eneydos x 
Tlmt noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle. xgaa WaioTii- 
B8LBV Chron, I. (1875) 33 A great clearke in the Greeke and 
Latten tonge. 1603 Lisle jEl/rie on O. 4 N. T. Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age. 
xyoa PoPB Jan. 4 May 100 As subtle clerks by many schools 
are made. 17^ Burke Let, Noble Ld, Wks. VI II. He 
was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed in the 
interests of Europe 180S Scorr Last Minstr. 1. xi. Her 
father was a clerk of fame. s88a Frbbman Reion Will. 
Rft/us II. vii. 455 Henry the Clerk . . must rank before all 
Other kings as the refounder of the English nation, 
t b, A pupil, scholar. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 39401 (Cott. Galba), A mmister of lare 
may beta a clerk hot noght ouer sure. X47S Bk. Noblesse 
53 The said maister. .meoved bis clerkis to duport bethout 
tfie cite in the feeldis. X4SX Caxton Myrr, 111. xii. 159 
After cam Plato the sage. .And his clerke named Aristotle, 
ts. In oarly times, when writing was not an 
ordinaiy accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, secretary, keeper of accounts, and 
the transaction of all business involving writing, 
were discharged by Clerks ^in sense i, identical 
with 4). 


498 

mIbO. a C»nm.(Lmi MS), Hlwwm Mil* 1 m ema 
ctefttM Bekei 013$ (sta«> Edward Gri% was 

his cltrc.. To helps his louerd. n he iai|te. his aim v^te 
bif<m site Lamoi. P, pi A.?rol.9t, I aaun her BlsseHope 
Bolde . . Bi-coome Clerkes of A-Cbnnle, be kyng for to 
semen. 1377 Ibid. B. xiii. 147 Hadde idie a dwrke flat 
couthe write, e 1400 Maundbv, xut. 318 Under the EnUm- 
oum table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that wriien all^ chat the £m- 
perour leythe, S4io MerHn xxvi (1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen foure dentes to write the a-ven tares as thei fill. 
« X85S Latiubr Serm. 4 Rem, (1843) 38 But our spiritualty, 
w^t do they t. .some be clerks erf the kitchen. 

6. Hence, in current use ; a. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and superintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of the Kitchen, Clerk to the School^ 
board, Tnm-clerk, tie. 

sgaS Tindalb Acte xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the mple, lajd in Tkynnde Animadv. Introd. 
38 William Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. xteg Knollbs Hist. Turks (x6ax) 753 I'he 
clearke general of the armie. 1631 Wbkvbr Am. Fun, 
Mott. 538 Clarke of the Spinry to King Henry the eight. 
a 1667 Cowlxy LU>erty Wks. 1710 IJ. 6w> His Clerk of the 
Kiti'hen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Mon^ Chas. 
4 Jos. (i8<i) irx Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. II. 
17x1 Loud. Ga*. Na 5016/3 All the Horses, .must be shewn 
• .before the Clerk of the Race. 

b. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private office, shop, warehouse, etc., to 
make written entries, keep accounts, make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanical work of 
correspondence and similar • c’erkly ’ work. 

iSia Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Pream., The said Collectours 
and Comptrollers and theire Clerkes. xfSs 78 Coopkr Tke> 
saur,, Scrifttum iacere, to be a secreiurie or clarke. 1573- 80 
Barf.t Ahearie, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attenciing, 
a scribe. Amanuensis, Shake. Merck, Ven, v. i. 18^1 
My I.ord Bassaniogaue his King away Vnto the ludge. .and 
then the Boy his Clearke . . IniggTd mine a 1674 Clarknoon 
Hist. Reb. xi. (18431 693/1 Harrisson. .had been bred ud in 
the place of a Clerk, under a l.awyer. xm Land. Ga*. No. 
3865/1 Writing a tolerable Clerk's-Hand. i^x Franklin 
Autobiog, Wks. 1840 1 . 64 He proposed to take me over as 
his clerk. cxSSg J. Wvldb in Circ. Sc. 1 . a6i/i The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. 1873 Jbvons 
Money (x8jB) *68 .Some banks employ as many as six clerks. 
Mod. The Warehousemen and Clerks' School 
C. Specific applications and offices : — 

Clerk of Assize : an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on circuit, i Clerk of the Chamber', a 
private secretary. Clerk of the Cheque (see Check sb. 8) ; 
also, ' an officer in royal oockyardt who goes on board to 
muster the ship’s company, thereby to check false musters'. 
Clinical Clerk', see Clinical. \ Clerk cf the Closet: an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarcl^a royal cun- 
fchsor. Clerk o^ the Crown : an officer of the (Jhancery de- 
partment, who issues writs of summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and wriis of election for members of the House of 
Common.s, etc. ; also an official who frames and reads in- 
dictments against public ofTenders. Clerk of the Essoins, 
Estreats, Greenclotk, Hanaper (see these wordsi. Clerk of 
the Market : f a royal officer attending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures^ and punish 
niisdcmeanours therein ; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corpurutions, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market. \ Cierk of the Nikils: (see Nihil). \ St. 
Nicholas* clerk : a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace : 
an officer who prepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace, f Clerk of the Pells, 
Pipe: (see these words). \ Clerk of the Petty Bag: an 
officer in Chancery who had many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gaugers, nlnagers, issuing 
the congi ailire for bishops, issuing writs of summons to 
Parliament, etc., most of which have now passed to the 
Clerk of the Crown. Clerk of Session : a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. CUrk of the Signet : for- 
merly, a clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for .sealing private letters ; also 
used as synonymous with Writer to the SiCNKT. Clerk of 
Supply (Gotland) : Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of the Weather •. an imaginary 
functionary humorously supposed to control the state of the 
weather. Clerk of the Works : an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure the proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work. 

1670 Cotton Esfemon ii. vti. 317 He there obtain'd the 
Office of *Clcrk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray^ Corr. w. 
Nicholls (1843) 137 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber. Falconer Diet. Marine 

(17891, *Clerh ojthe Check . . keeps a muster or register of 
all the men employed aboard his Majesty's ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is seuled. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple xli, To request my commission to be forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1530 Palsgr. ao6/x 
*('lerke of the closet, clerc de ehnppelle. 17x6 B». Kbn- 
NKiT in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11. 423 IV. 398 His Majesty will 
be attended by three clergymen. Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet. i68x Trial S. Colledge a *Clerk of the 
Crown. Gaoler, have you your Prisoner. X90S Arnolds 
Chron. (1811) 185 *Clarkeoftho market for the tymebeynge, 
X64X FuLi.fER Holy 4 Prof. St 11. xvii. 1x4 God is the prin- 
cipal! dark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work. 1769 Blackstonr Comm. IV, 373 ITie court of 
the clerk of tne market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to punish misdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P. O. Directory 175 Clerks <f the Market, Rev. R. 
Kaussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Ogle ; Deputy Clerk, Mr. W. 
Sims. Shake, x Hen. IV, 11. i. 68 If they meete not 

with *S. Nicholas Clarks. f6ix Cotcr., Espienr des 
chemins, a purse-taker, .one of S. Nicholas Qerkes. 16B9 
Col, Rec. Penn, 1 . 318 That Sheriffs and ^Clarks of y peace 
Impose not vpon y* people. 1769 Blackbtonb Comm. IV. 
369 I'o him [the lord lieutenant] the nomination of the 
clerk of the peace belongs. 184^ Poleon in Encycl. Metro/. 


very (irea 01 cierxing 11. X071 l^arlylk i^ei 

Employments . . for which women might be 
— printing^ tailoring, weaving, clerking, ct 
Times 1 X 7 449 A student . . of St. Bartholon 


Supply. iateMiMBaAODOM6W.C«irYi,9eltWMusiia]|y 
a briniaiit day. l*he *cl«f1t of the weather amvtd 
favourably dispoeed. 1863 Gaaeixa Commi (1664) 18 A 
H:iark ef the wSrha must be ve»'d in the prieiM 
terialE, and the ratea of all things belong^nf to the Imljdiiw. 
iSgt dfrf. 4 Eegui, E. Eftihutre % 17, 70 Clerk of Woiia 
in the Engineer Department, « . . , 

7 . attfib. and Cmb., oUrktaln* an ale*drinkinE 
for the benefit of the pariah clerk ; alao* tlie ale 
then provided; olegfc-leamixiEi boofc«leamlng» 
icholanhip ; f oleffc-plnFr « dramatic repreaenta* 
tion of a relirioua subject by the clergy; olerk- 
regiater {lard ngisUr), a Soottiah officer of itate 
having custody of the archives ; elegk*foU| dlerk- 
sitter t see qnots. 

tdey in Heyiin Laud iv. (167x1 156 (X>.) For sapprafslng 
all revels, Church-ales. *Clerk<^es which had been UM 
upon that day. S733 Neal // car. Purit. II. esB GlerkAleE 
. . were for the better maintenance of the Pariih Oerk, 

. Lackinotom Mem, iii. (D Some. . frolicsome fetlowi 

S one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk’s hottse . • 
ngias it is called) clerk's-aJe. 1866 Kntosiav /fame. 
1 . 1 . 6x Thou, .hast had *clerk-leaming in thy time, a IM 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 138 In thee wold have bein 
at ane vane ^Clerk play two or three thowsand people. sgM 
Act Gen. Assembly Ch. Scoil, (Jam.), Ihe playing of Cleric 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canoniou parts of 
the Scripture, induceth and brli^th in with It a contempt 
and profanation of the same. igMl Sir R. Maitland 
Maryage (Jam.), Everilk man yow prayU To maik bain* 
fVris, fairseis, and clerk-playU 1705 Land. Gem. No. 4>39/< 
A Commission to Sir James Murray to be *Clerk-Regiater* 
37x6 Ibid, No. S449/3 His Grace toe Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk- Register of North- Britain, a t6s8 Ralbioh 
in Gutch ColL Cur. 1 . 56 I'he Consuhle of England used 
to send a bill or *clerk-roll unto the Marshal. 1766 Emticr 
London IV. 47 Four ^clerk-sitters, who enter actions, take 
bails, receive verdicts after trials, etc. 

Cler^ V. cclloa. Alfio S olhrk. ff. prec. fb.] 
intr. To act as clerk. (Alao to clerk it,) Hence 
OleTking vbl. sb. and^/. a. 

1351 Edw. VI. Polit. Exs. in Lit. Rem. (1857-8) IT. 483 
1 meane not theis forming gentlemen, nor clarking knightes. 
1679 *T, Ticklkfoot* Trial Wakeman 3 Why I should 
wave the Employment of Clerking to a Westminster Justice. 
a XB34 Lame Let, Bernard Barton in Lett, xii. 1x4 , 1 am 
very tired of clerking it. X87X Caslylb Let. in Standard, 

‘ ‘ *>e more or less fit 

etc. 1885 Med, 
449 A student . . of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
where he clerked [acted as Clinical Clerk\ under l^ter 
Mere Latham. 

ClarkagR (klEik^dg). [f. Clkbk sb. 4 -aoB.] 

1 . Clerks collectively, a b^y of clerks, {nonce* 
use ; cf. Peerage, etc.) 

xBap J. Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XXVI. 397 The mero 
elerkage. .hundreds, perhaps thousands of them. 

2 . Clerks* work. 

1883 Birmghm, Wkly. Post xx Aug. 4/5 Each company 
was put to the expense . . of several thousand pounds in 
elerkage. 1889 Pall Mall G, 6 Jan. 4/1 The extras consisted 
of chocking, elerkage, watching, and labelling, 

Clerkdom (klU'jkdam). [f. as prec. 4 -Bcv.l 
a. The status or function of a clerk, b. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community. 

1899 Sala Tw, round Clock (i86x) 87, 1 think if I were 
doomed to clerkdom, that I should run away and enlist. 
1886 Kurkin Prmter, 1 . v. During my father’s clerkdom. 

Clerked, obs. form of Clibkhood. 

Clerkexy (kld’jkdri). [f. as prec. 4 -EBt.] 

1 . The occupation or profession of a clerk. 

1883 Bbsant Gard, Fair 1. iii, In clerkery, as In the 
Church or the law, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. 1888 — Eulogy R. Juries 
37 Had he been forced wto clerkery or Into t^e. 

2 . A body or order of clerks. 
s88s Academy iz July 19/3 The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent cleraery. 

ClerUlOOd (klU'jkhud). Also 5 olerk(h)ed, 
olerkehode. [f. as prec. 4 -hood.] 

1 . The status or position of a cler^man. arch, 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 43 Noiber in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche, c 1449 Pbcock Refr, 260 Officis of Bischophode or 
louder preesthode or louder clerkhode. i8tt Rock Ch, qf 
Fathers 1 . ii. 185 The Tonsure, or mark of clerk-hood. 

2 . The status or position of an office clerk. 

1873 Argosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
clerkhood to merchanthood. 

Clerldsh (kl&'ikij), a. [f. as prec. 4 -18B.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk. 

a 1834 Lams Let. Bernard Barton in Lott. xiv. 137, I 
am sadly given to blot . -The only remedy is scratching out^ 
which gives it a clerkisb look. 

ClerkleM (kla jklte), a, [f. as prec. 4 -lbb 8 .] 

1 . Without a clerk. 

1478 80 Ckurchw Acc. St. Andreuls HMardxn Brit, 
Mag. XXX II. 38 Payde to Saiinder while we were Clerkles, 
to here a torch 'with the Hosell, jd. 

+ 2 . Illiterate, void of clerkly skill. Obs. 

X653 Waterhouse yf/d/. Learn, ao (I-.) Military janisaries 
and bashaws rule all in their clerkiess and cruel way. 

Olerk-like, a. and adv, [f. as prec. 4 Like,] 
Like a * clerk * or scholar ; clerkly, scholarly. 

1638 Penit. Co^f, vii. (1657) >^5 The l^lpit may flouridx 
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with such Clerk-like collationK. 1641 VinH. Sm^tjnnHuut 
4 So much clark'iikc imorance. lAft £• FiaHsa Aiod, 
i)ivimty 9»9 By derkelika cunning. 

b. as ativ. I«ike a * clerk \ in a clerkly way. 

sfeg Knom Es Turk* 993 (L.) Vet did every one of 

Chem. .clerkedikediiMemblethdrMcverallin^iiiations. 1611 
Shaks. if Vw/. T. 1. iL 399 Clcrke-liktt eaperieiic'd. 

ClarklineflB (kifi-iklinds). ff. Clerklt -f 
•NKBs.] Clerkly quality ; gcliolarfinesg ; learning. 

>533 Moaa Anaw, Toyaan^Bk. Wks. 1068/9 He woulde. . 
fthe^U clerkly nesfuie before unlearned men. 1646 Becord/s 
Gr. A rt€x 4, 1 may perceive your great cleiklinesae by the 
ordering of your Sciencea. 

Clerklmg Ckl& Ikliq^. [f. Clkkk + -uxo, dim. 
gudix.] A >oung or petty derk. 

^ 1B63I1 MChASecularia 91 [Bristol] liad not like Oxford 1 
Its large agjKregation of clerklinjn. i88e Bkowninu Dram, 
Idyl* 11. Ctw* 149 * Now my ciereling ' chuckled Cocky with 
a grin . . * repeat That expreaeion 
Clerkly ^kl& ikh). a. For formg see Clebk sk 
[f. Clkhk + -LY C (The adv, is in the Promp, 
Parv. and the adj. ought to occur as early.)] 

1. Pertaining to the clergy, clerical. 

*565 Br. Bkntham in Strype Ann. R^. 1. xtv. 500 To 
behave themselves in their ministry^ soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly ofRce. sgpa tr. Junius on Rn‘. xiiL 
17 Consecration of theCloarkcly tonsure. 1848 J. C. Harr 
Lett. Deaniff Chichester 9 [liot\ 9 X ail becoming our clerkly 
character. 1861 A. B. Hoi'k £n^. Cathedr. ig/h C. 173 
The cormrate office of the clerkly corpuralioii. 

2. Sctiolarly, book-learneef. arch, 

aisaS Skelton CoL Chute 794 Some other man That 
clerkcly is, and can Well Scrypture expoundc. 1551 '1 '. 
Wilson Logtke 94 b, It is the claikliest part of all .. to 
frame nn argument aptly. 1598 Shaks. Merry 1 C. iv. v. 
^ Thou art clearkly : thou art cleaikly uSir fohiO. 1704 
Mathias Curs. Lit. (1798) 133 I’ll leadtne bill. In HatMcirs 
clerkly tone .. And Jekyll's comment too. 1835 LvrioN 
Riensi ix. v. Thou, .art book-learned, — a clerkly soldier. 

8. Of or perlaining to a fair writer ; skilled in 
penmanship. 

t8o8 Scott Marm. vi. xv. When the king praised his 
clerkly skill. ^ *870 Morris Rarthty Par. I. 1. aoz Thcne 
words writ with clerkly skill. 1870 Sunday School Chron. 
b 6 Dec., Perhaps the clerkly Matthew hod made notea 
4. Of or belon^'ing to on ofTice clerk, 
a 1845 Hoop I At, Remin. 2, I sat upon a lofty stool, .and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Browning 
Red Coit. Ni^nt-c. 1414 A poor clerkly drudge at desk All 
day. x86a H. M. Ceoker Pro^r Prui* 1. iv. 70 The cer- 
tificate was in a round clerkly hand. 

ClerUy (kla-jkii), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a scholarly way, learnedly, arch. 

c X440 Promk, Parv. 8r Clerkcly, clericaltter rx4re Pol. 
Poems (18591 ll* m thy conciens clerkly tn kinowe. 

1493 /'>jr//Tw//(W. de W. 1515) 86 b, Prevyngr clerkely that 
he (Christ] was both god and man. 1593 .Shaks a Hen. VL 
III. i. 179 With ignominious words, though Clarkely coucht. 
t«4i Smkctymniics Cind. Anno § a. 19 How is it Clerkly 
confuted ? x866 Kinusley tiefvw. vi. 123 You speak no 

county and clerkly. 

fb. Skilfully, cleverly, artfully. Ohs. 

S504 PiJtT Jnvcll-ho. HI. C/ietn. Ctmclus.^ iS Not any one 
of iiiem hath so darkly wrought vpon this .simple as . . to 
hide the taste, igay Drayton Agmeourt 9 *Jney .must 
prouidc, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide. 

2. In the manner of a fair wnter or penman. 

1865 .spectator 31 Jan. 70/1 ITiese resolutions, very hand- 
stiineTy and clerkly endorsrd upon flue paper. 

Clerkship (kla ikjip). [f. Clebk sb. -hhif.] 
fl. The clerical order, the clergy. Obs. rare, 
cruo$ Lay. 10203 per ouer aerchebtscopes h^t clicrcscipe 
to rihten. 

2. The office or position of a clerk : a. Ecel. 

TX488 PlumMon Corr. 66 'J’liat my brother . myght have 
. . the clarkship, trustyng to God he should please the 
parishioners. 1070 G. H, // isi. Cardinal* 1. iii. 9o*ro dispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships .. fall within 
their several Churches, tyao Swift Fairs Clergymen^ lie 
sold the clarkship of his parish, when it became vacant. 

b (H:e Clkhk 5 , 0 .) 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford too The 
Cl^eschypp of the markett. 1648 C. Walker Hist, Indep. 

I. r68 The Clerkship of the Auiize in Norfolke. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. (K. ), Which I'homas (Talbot] licing pro- 
moted to the clerkship of the records in the Tower of 
London. xByx Carlvue in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 347 We 
got him . . into some small clerkship. x888 Daily Neros 19 
Sept. 6^4 An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prepared for the career of clerkship. 

3. Book-learning, gcholarship. arch. 

1648 Goodwin in Jenl^n Blind Guide Pref. Aiij, My 
defect .of Clerkship, injn Marvrll Reh. Transp 1. 5 
The I.aicty [need] no more Clerkship tlian to save them 
from Hannng. 18U9 Q. Rev. XXXIX. 370 His clerkship 
.. would harelip in old times, have saved a felon from the 
gallows. D’Iskaeli Amen, Lit. (1867^ ixs The more 

Earned who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. 

4. The function of an office clerk ; writing with 
good penmanship and orthography. 

1550 ^.9. Acc, St. John's Hasp. Canterb.f Payd to Ryve 
for clarkis shyppe uijr. x6xo W. FoLKtNotUM Art 0/ 
Survey i. i. s The Symbol iographie or CUrke-ship, and 
penning of the Suruey. 17x0 W. Mather Fsw* Man's 
Comp. (1737) 3 To know when rightly to use Ismail lettere], 
and when [capitals], is the first step towards good Clerkship. 

Clero- (klle-ro), combining form of L. cler-us, 
Gr. icA^ov, in its late sense *cleigy', as in 
1 01 ezol»*losl a., composed of clergy sod Ishy ; 
t deroms'stlo, a sconrger of the clergy. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 31 By the PreslHrterie you 
meane their Ckrolalcalt Coasistorie. iM Br. W. Bablow 


Ssrm A 3 b, Any Clerolaicall Conslstorien. xdig Gauden 
Tears Ch, 49 These Clero-masticks and Church-deatroyera 

CldTOniailOjr. ^Obe, [tid,mtd.L,cleramantia, 
f. Gr. leKijp^t lot : see -manot. Cf. F. etiramandi 
(in Rabelais).] Divination by lots. 

s6xo Hralby St. Aug. Ciiie of God 994 Divination . . by 
lottes, Cleromancy. 1658 Gaulx Mageutr. 165. iw 
Smkdlky Occult Se. 334 Cleromancy was practised w 
throwing black and white beans, little bonca or dicef and, 
perhaps, stonea 

Cleron, obs var. Clabtox. 

1603 Knollrs Hist, of Turks* (1691) 1390 Which plaicd 
upon Phifet, Clerons, and Trumpets. 

Cler0*310my. rare—^. [ad. Gr. KKTfpooofiUt 
inheritance, f. MXrjpov6yu>t inheritor, f. ttXjjpot lot, 
portion + -pofiot, f. vipttv to dispense, share.] In- 
heritance, heritage. 

1x6^ Hobbes Ds Corf, Pol. 34 That call inheriunce by 
the Name of Kleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] XT2fy-h Bailey (folio', Cleronoenyt an heritage. 1775 
in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Clerote, Clerre^y, obs. ff. of Clabet, Claby. 
Clersohew, oleraha : see Claiubohacu. 
Cleratory, obs. form of Clkrjcktort. 

Clerte, var. of Clebztk, OAr., dearness. 
Cleiruoll (kli«>'r 4 fk, -lirk). Greek Antiq. Also 
kleruch. [ad. Gr. tcXrfpuvxot allottee, f. teXifpot 
lot + have, hol<L] At Athens, a citizen 

who received an allotment of land in a foreign 
country, but retained his rights as a citizen at home. 

1847 (iROTE Greses it, xxxi. (1849) IV. 939 These Aitlc 
Klciuchs (I can find no other name by which to speak of 
them) did not lose their birthright a.s Athenian citizens : 
they were not colonists in the Grecian sense. x8{69 Raw- 
MN.soN Anc. Hist. 147 I’he cleruch.s were merely citizens of 
their old .state, to wnom special duties had been assigned, 
and certain benefits granted. 

Hence Olaruohlal (klsr^'kiAl), Olem'ohio [Gr. 
teXffpwxnebs] adjs., of or pertaining to clenichs. 
Olarucliy (kl!*Ti?ki) [Gr. ieXfjpovxia]^ allotment 
of land among cleruchs; collect, a bc^y of clenichs. 

s8^ Till RLw ALL Greece V. 94Z Cleruchial posses.sionB. 
Tbia. V. xliii. 958 A body of clerucbial colonists wa.s iient . . 
there. 1847 Okotx Greece 11. 1. (1862I IV. 365 The kieru- 
chic allotment of the idand. Ibid. 11. xxxi. 1 18491 lY. aio 
The numerous Kldrticbies sent out by Athens. 1860 A. 
W, Ward tr. Curtius' Greece II. iii. liL 485 These Cferu- 
chies excited the deepest feelings of hatred gainst Athens. 

II ClaTimi* Obs. [Short for condo ad clerum, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin sermon, preached 
on certain occasions at the English Universities. 

1655 Fuller Htst. ofCamb. Uui7>. vi. 5 (0.) This 1 heard 
in a clerum from Dr. Collings. Ibid. vit. 17 On Saturday 
following, immediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulnit of .St. Mary's. [x8oa Cnmb. Unw. Cal. 

I’he Lady ^Iarg.•^ret’s Preachers arc now required, by their 
office, to preach a latin Sermon, or Cone to ad Clerum^ before 
the University the day preceding eachl'erm.] 

51 Also as vb. To addre.'-s the clergy or scholars. 
16x9 Jfr Dyke Caveat (1620) 33 Our languRge is now 
growiie so learned, that a man may Clerum iu English. 

Clery(e, var. of Claby, sb.^ Obs. 

Cleryfy, obs. form of Claiuky. 

Clet, olett (klet). local. fON’. klclt-r cliff, 
crag i—klini r : see Clint.] In Orkney, Shetland, 
and N.R of Scotl. : * A rock or cliff in the sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rock.s on the shore * (Jam.). 

1701 J. Brand Orkney tfr Zeil. 153 (Jam.), 'I’hcse GleLs are 
almost covered with sea-fowls. 1794 Statist, Acc. Scotl.^ 
Par. Dunnet XL 348 (Jam.), A large clett, or out-standing 
rock, which is about xoo yards from the .shore. z866 Ed- 
MONDSTON Gloss. Shell. 4- O. (Philol. Soc.lC/r/, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the adjoining rocks on the shore. 

CletolL, sb. dial. Also olatoh. [f. Cleck v. : 
cf, bake, batch, etc. Cf. Clutch j^. 2] A brood, a 
hatching (of chickens) ; contempt, a family. 

169X Ray A’. C. IVords, Cletch, a Brood : as, a Cletch of 
Chickens. x8oa Paley Nat Tkeol, Wks. 1830 IV, 161 Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty young birdsmay be producM in one cletch 
or covey. >854 KobinEUn Whitby Gloss., * A cletch of 
chickens 1858 Bailry Age 147 You and your tribe will 
form a numerous clatch Some day, I take it, about Colney 
Hatch. 1868 £. Waugh Sneckdtanf i, 7 in Lane. Gloss., 
A clatch of ducks. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., * He cums of a 
bad cletch s6lb Lane. GUss., Clatch, clutch. 

Oletoh, V. var. Clbach or Clitch, to clatch, or 
snatch. 

x6xa Pasquits Night-Cnf (1877' 30 So long the flye doth 
at the candle cletch. That in concliisiou she her wings doth 
burnc. 

GletohAe : see CLKoni. 
tClete» olett. Obs. [From same root as 
Clotb, q.v.] - Clote, the bur dock. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De F. R. xvii. xciii. (x495> 661 Clete 
is an herbe wyth brode leuys . . and hatbe in the toppa of 
the suikes knottes wyth crokyd iNryrkes ; that ofle cleuyth 
to roannys clothea, cx4as roc. in Wr.-WQlcker 64s rlec 
lapfa, clete. 1483 Caih. AngL &jf\ Clett [t'. r, deytj. 
Clete, obs. form of Clbat sb, and Clbad v. 
doth, olethe, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe. 
t Olettis. pi. Obs. [See Cl at sb.^ 2 .} 

1483 Catk. Angl. 67 Clettb of qweta. [CL sSgO Whiiiy 
Gloss., CUeis, the bran barley.] 

Cleu, obs form of Clkb, claw, hoof. 



1 . A gorge or ravine with precipitons and nsnally 
rocky sides, generally that of a stream or torrent 
(Offen entering into place-names, as BuccUuch^ 
CaldcUuch, Wo^deuch, etc.) 

137a Barbour Bruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
Alinu archeris cnbutchit be. e 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
539 A cleuch thar was, quharoff a strenth thai maid. 15x3 
Douglab Mmis 1. tv. xB Ane wodc abuife . with his rank 
bewis..caitis ane piesand schaddow our the ckwii. 16BB 
Scott of Satchellr Hist, Nanse Scot (17761 37 (Jam.), 
And for the Buck thou stoutly brought To us up that steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall at John Scot in Bucka- 
cleugh. s8o6 JT Grahams Birds Scotl, 13. iSfd Scott 
Old Mart, xiv,^e cleugh we were in was strait. 

2. The precipitous side ol a gorge ; a steep and 
rugged descent. 

14^^ Bellrnden Livy it. (1833) 904 At thair bakkis wea 
ane strait montane or cleucb [11. 65 ab tetgo erani clivi\. 
1395 Duncan App. Etyutol., Rapes, pnerupta petra, a cra^ 
or^ewch. s6^ Skene Reg. mttj Table 8a Ane ynrewUe 
. . horse, coriand ane man over ane cleuch, craig, or in water. 
18x6 Scott Antiq. viii, * An ye fa’ over the cleugh too*, 
deuok, oleuk: see Cluke, Clutch. 

Cleure, clevre, obs. forms of Clover. 

C16W6 ^9 Cl6eT6 (kl/ v). Now local. Forms : 
3 oleof, olef, oleoue, 3-7 oleue, 5 olefe, 6-7 ollef, 
olieue, 4- clove, 6^ cieeve (9 improp. cleave). 
[ME. cleof, cleave, a variant of clif. Cliff, founded 
on the OK. pi. forms cleofu, cleofum (ro»»-frac- 
ture of i). ( Sometimes erroneotftly spelt cleave 

and associated with clettx}e to split, with which it 
has no connexion.) In many local names, e.g. 
Clcvedon, Cleveland^ Clceve Hill^ Old Cieeve. Cf. 
Cleg, Cliff.] 

1 . - Cuff. dial. 

[a looe Riddles iv. 98 Ofer raid cleofu ] r xays Lav. X015 
Was he cleue swihe heh. Ibid. 1926 pat clei U ZS05 ciif] 
pare. ?« 1400 Morte Artk. 9396 A kiiyghte in theis klevys, 
enclewide with hilles. xj^ Rartri.l Pastyme Prol. I1811) 5 
'The white Cfeevys and Kukkys at Dnuer. 1547 h Narri- 
KON Exhort. Scottes axj) Calird Albion . . of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, wliiclie appere vpon the sea cosies. 
1555 Fardle hacions 11 ix. 903 Vpon the toppu of a high 
clieue, hangyng ouer the Sea. 1563 B7 Foxr A. k Af, 
(1684) I. Fenced with high Rocks and Cleaves. i6xa 
Drayton Poly-olh. xviii. iR. », Rob Dover’s neiahlxjuring 
clceves of sampyre, 1613 6 W. Bkownf, Brit. Past, l iv, 
t> ye aea-binding cleeves ! |r 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon | 225 
(x8io) 9^ They tumble over cliff Krimes with relief).] 

1 2. Tile coast or shore of the sea. Obs. 
ri385 Chauckh L, C. W, 1466 Hipsiphile 4 Medea, 
Rnamyng on the dyvyi, [r/.r. cleuys, clevis] by the se. 1387 
TKKvibA fiigden Rolls) 11. ^ iMStz.), Wighte. .is in jut est 
side sex myle from )»e soup of Bretayne clecf [a mrrtdiano 
Britannim littorr\. 1398 — Barth, DeP. R. xii. i. ('rollem. 
MS.), And drawch pc pray, to he clciie [ad tittus trahii]. 

3. A steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill : ■> Sc. brae. (The common sense in s. w. of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 


c Z875 Lav. 90861 panne fliep he [|>e fox] to pan cleoue and 
his hoT Mclieb. Ibtd 90847 In ban wilde cicues. c laao 
Pallad. on Husb. 11. 167 ’Two foote and half the fecld. 
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and three the clever xam Promp. Parv. (Pynson Clefe of 
an hyll, declhtum. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. B79 
By grassy bank or cleve. 1B80 Blackmorx M. Anrrley I, 
vi. ^ Furzy cleve for hare and partridge. x88s Athenmuni 
96 Aug. 965/3 Sveiy one who has once seen Durtmuor 
knows exactly what is meant by a tor and a cleave. x68B 
Elworthv W. Somerset Word-bh., Cieeve, a steep field; 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of a hilL 

t Cleve Obs. [OE. cleofa (clifa, clio/a, clyfa\ 
identical with 01 ^.kleji(kli^ OTeut. ty^ 
bon-J A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closet. 

rSag Vesp. Psalter xxny^\\. 4 Unrehtwisnisse sin«;^ende is 
in beddeofan his [Vulg. in cubili sue). cBgt K. /Elfrep 
Bofda HI. xxiii, On bam cUfum be dracan oneardedon [Isa. 
XXXV. 7]. e sooo Ags, Ps. xxxv[i). 4 On his diofon. c 1000 
^Elpric Colloquy in Wr.-WQlcker qB Hwa gefylpcleafan hU 
[cellaria sua] oppe heddema bulon ersefte mtnon? a Z300 
£. E. PseUter xxxvfil. 4 (Mfttz.), Wickednes thoght he, night 
and dai, In his kleve he lai. Ibid. cxliii[i1. x 3 Cleves of ha 
full cr yliit [Vulg. prwnptuaria]. c 1300 Havelok 557 Sooe 
he caste him on his bac. Ant bar him hoin to hise cleue. 

Oleve, elevien, clevy, obs. C Cleave v . 

Cleveite (klf-vsit). .Me/ [Hmned after Pro£ 

Cleve ; see -ppb.] (See quot.)^ 

1879 Dana Ad an, Min. X70 CUveito, Hydrated oxide of 
nntmom, iron, erbium, cerium, yttrium, in cubic forma 
from Norway. 

Cle-Tvl. died. Also olavel. A grain of com. 

1707 Bradley Fam. Did. b.v. Brewing, In grinding 
they set their upper Mill-stone to high, that it breaks on 
only the Tops or the CleveL 1736 Lewie Isle Tkanet Gloss, 
(E. D. S.X Clevel, a grain or corn. 1887 Keniiok Gloss, 
(E. D. S.L Clavel, a grain of core free from the husk. 

Clevelandite : see Cleavblavditb. 

Clever (kle-vai), a. A1m> 3, (8- dial.) eUvnr, 7 
oleever, 7-8 olaaver. [Early history obscure: 
app. in local and colloqni|^ use lon^ baore it be- 
came a gmeral literaiy word. A single example 
of diver is known in ME,, but the word has not 
been found again till the z6th c., and itappears not 
to have been in general use till the close of the 
17th, since Sir llios. Browne specially mentioni 
it as East Anglian, and Ray explains it among 
bis dialect wo^s. Outside Eng., Koolman gives 
EFrit. dilfer (from dtfer), clever, skilful, alert, 
ready, nimble, and klduer^ kkver is used in nme 
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sharp to seize*, and the i6-i7th c. examples (also 
of €l(V€rfy\ show it connected with the use of 
the hands, a notion which still remains in the 

g eneral sense of adroit^ dexterous^ havin|f * the brain 
i the hand Cf. also Ci<ktxru8. C/ever appears 
to have come into general use about the time that 
deliver ^ formerly used in the sense ‘expert*, 
became obsolete, bat there is no trace of : any 
influence of the one upon the other. The sense- 
development has analogies with that of nimble^ 
adroit^ handy ^ handsome^ nicc^ neatf chan. 

a itiSs Sit T, Browns Traci viii. Wks, (1835^ IV. 305 
Words of no generat reception in England, but of common 
use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries ; aa 
bawndt ttmay, .tire^if clever^ maichiy,\ 

I. Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 

1 1 . (?) Expert or nimble with the claws or hands, 
expert to seize. Obs, 

cxma Bestiafy 231 in O. E. Misc. y On<e cloSede 8 e 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cliuer on sinnes ; Ai 6 c sinfule 
bisetten he wile. [/>. The adder is quick ito dart) on the 
clothed, and the devil expert to lay hold on sins.J 

2 . Deft or nimble of hands, neat-handed, 'handy ’ ; 
adroit, dexterous, or skilful in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

isSo'ps South WRLL in Poit. Wk*, (1856) p. xlviii, 

Many are deep Lawyers, many very clever in feats of body. 
16x4 [see ClevbrlyJ. 1674 Ray .S'. ^ E. C. IVortU (E. D. S.), 
C/rx/rr ., dextrous. in Cnttss. 168a D'URViiY 

ButUds Ghost 16 In what a rosture he must stand To do it 
with a clever hand. x88z Ltieextersk. Gloss. (E . D. S. CUvsr^ 
nimble, agile, deft : an ^itliet more commonly applied to 
horses than men. s8B8 Elwortiiy IP'l Sonterset 
Clover^ applied tn a horse wliich is a good fencer, i o. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. . . ' The old 
mare is as clever as a cat *. 

3 . Of persons: Possessing skill or talent; able 
to use hand or brain readily and effectively ; dex- 
terous, skilful ; adroit. (The cunent sense.) 

1716 AuDisnN FreslioUUr No. 2a The man has a cleaver 
pen it mu^t be owned, a 1745 SwiiT CUvor To$h Clinch 
(R,), As clever 'J'om Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling. 1815 
Jane AusrKN Emma v, Emma is spoiled by being the 
cleverest of her family. z8a8 Caulyijc Misc. (18^8) 1. X90 
Clever men are good, but they are not the l^st. 41x834 
Lamb Lei. Southey in Life xvii. 67, I find genius . . decline 
with me, hut I get clever. x8|^ Kingsley fidre^U 5 Poems 
(1878) 8 i 6 Be ^ood, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

b. Of things : Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious. 

a 1704 L’Estkancr ij.l, It was the cleverer mockery of the 
two. 1781 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 15 Dec., Her drawings 
are reckoned evtremely clever. 1 hate that woid, but cannot 
think of another. 1874 B. H art k Idyls o/porLhi/ls, fVan 
Lett The victims of any clever deception. zWj Lloyd Ebb 
f Flow 30 Half a dozen clever sketches of views in India. 
11 . Nimble, active, lithe, neat, handsome. 

4 . Nimble and light in movement; agile, active. 
Still dial, 

i6p4 Sir W. Hope Sword^mads Vado.m. 67 To ww 
plates of leed betwixt . . the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel themselves as it were lighter, 
and cleevrer fxicl, when they put on their light dancing 
shoes. 1703 Land, Gam. No. 3924/4 Giles Willis, a Gloccster- 
shire Man . . clever in Bulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town. 

b. * Active ’ as opposed to ‘ infirm * ; having 
ordinary healthy activity ; in health, well, dial, 
ri746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Gloss., Clever, 
diver, lusty, skilful ; also very well. 1887 Kentish Gloss. 
(£. D. S.t, Clever, in good health. * How are you to-day ? ' 
'Well, thankee, not very clever', /./. not very active; not 
up to much cxertiou. 

6. Lithe of limb, clean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome. Now dial,, also in U, S. 

x 574 Rav .S'. 4> E. C. IVords [see 6, and cf. 184a] zyaS Gav 
Be£g‘. Op, 11. i, So clever a made Fellow he was. 1731 Mrs. 
Del ANY Autobiog, 4 - Corr, (x86i) 1 . 277 A clever-shaped 
young woman, a. x'j^ Aruuthnot (J.', He called her lousy 
Peg, though the girfwas a tight clever wench os any was. 
1840 Spurdrnb Supp, Voc, E. Anglia fE. 1 ). S.l, Clever, 

I Mlieve this word u peculiar to us in the sense of ' well- 
made *, applied to personal form ; a clever lad--a clever 
horse. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (K. D. S.), CUver, handsome. 

te. Neat. Obs, 

1674 Ray S. 4- E, C. Words (E. D. 3 ), Clerfor, neat, 
smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous. xXm-vjjp Coles, 
CUver, neat, smooth, dextrous ivag Dailey Erasm, 
Colloq, 341 There is a clever [niiidutH\ neat church, but the 
Virgin oms not dwell in it herself. 

Ill, Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘ nice *. 
t 7 . Handy, neat and convenient to use; not 
clumsy or unwieltty. Obs, 
zvis Debaoulieis Fires 106 They might be made 

of Plate-Iron ; but it wou'd be difficult to make them so 
exact and clever, .such great Plates of Iron ore not manag’d 
and woA’d so easily, zyzg De Foe Crvsoe (1840) II. vi. 
125 'Ihey took in pieces rB my clumsy unhandy thinn, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, etc. 
sM Stevenson Treasure hi, xxilL Z83 A very safe boat., 
both buoyant and clever in a seaway, 

8. With the mod. colloquial sense of ‘nice \ Le. 
pleasii^ from convenience or agreeableness, 
t ffi. Convenient, suitable, imeable ; * nice*. Obs. 
1737 Geav Corr. w. Mason 88 Ir fou could wrile directly, 


It would be dever. lidg Miss Taleot ZefL Mrs, CaHer 
111 . 19X Wecotttd not bave been in so dever a pUee as this 
is, circumstanced as we are, this summer, m ilea Cowpsia 
Whs, V. 290 Ihese clever apartmeutSb 181s 1 * Haweime 
Ctess ^ Gertr, HI. 51. 

b. As a general eiHthet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1 755). Cl. ‘ nice \ died, 

1738 Swift ft Pope Horace Sat. 11. vi. tz All this is 
mine but till 1 die. 1 can't but think 'twould sound more 
clever, To me and to my heirs for ever. 1735 Johnson, 
Cletter,.^ This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
Imrleaque or conversation ; end applied to any thing a man 
likes, without a settled meaning. 17^ H, Xki.lv, etc-, 
Babler I. 261 Every dish which was added . . was looked 
upon as an addition to the merit of the entertainer ; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a IHirbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a John Dory. 1833 Men & Manners in 
America I. vii. 233, 1 heard of a gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to a clever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and making a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 

c. Ot persons: Ciood-natured, well-disposed ; 
amiable. [/, S, colloq , ; cf. English ‘ a nice man 

Z773 Goldbm. Stoops to Conq. 1. ii. Then come, put the 
jorum about, And let us be merry and clever. sSua 
w. Austin Lett, London 68 Clever in New England 
means honest, conscientious, iwaj. Flint Lett, Amer. 
77 The landlord told me that . . Where a family seem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping on the floor. (By clever, he meant honest, or 
of a good disposition.) 1839 Mamryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 
II. 233 E clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered jierson. 1846 Worcester b.v.. In the l^iited 
States, tlie phrase 'clever man', or 'clever fellow', ut em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good dibposition 
or good inientiuns. 

jB. quasi-uf/p. f a. Neatly, skilfully (obs.), b. 
Completely, quite, clean (dial. ; cl. CLHVjiitLT 5). 

1664 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) m And lifted them sheer 
off, as clever As he had had a Crow or Lever. 1693 J. 
Clayton Acc, I'trginia in Misc, Cur. <1708) III. aB6 
l‘he Secretary of State assured me, it had frozen clever 
over Potumack River. S793 Eliza Pamsunr Woman as 
she should be II. an You manage devilish clever to keep 
them together. s88i Ltkestersh. Gloss, (E. D. S.>, Clever 
through, right through, straight through. Macaulay, 
Aniiq. oj Ciaybrook 1791, quotes, '1 shail go next ways 
clever through UUesthorpe'. 

Clever, var. of Claver to clamber. 
CleverCe, obs. form of Cleaveh( 8. 
Clevera'lity. Sc. and north. £ng, [irreg. f. 
CiiEVEU, alter comicalily, etc.] CleverncBS. 

Z828 Hlackw. Mag. XXIV. 010, I answered with almost 
as much clcveraliiy as himself. 183a C. BroktH in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life 76 lohnson hadn’t a spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Mausie Wauch xL (1849) 7 < honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted us. 

Clevezisli (klcvanj), a. If, Cleveb a, 4- -I6U.] 
Somewhat clover. Hence Olewerlslilv* adv. 

s8a6 DtsRARLi Fiv, Grey 11. ix. 49 A cleverish fellow. 
Z844 — ioningsby i. ii. xi A few cleverish speeches and 
a good many feverish pamphlets. z833 Macaulay in Life 
h’ Lett. * 18^) 242 'I'hcy are the letters of a cleverish man. 

z88i W. Thomson Bacon, net Shahs. 2 Though evaders 
clevenshly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (klcvoiU), adv, [f. Clbvku 4- -ly.^] 
In a clever manner. 

1 . With manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
way ; dexteroush^ adroitly. 

x6x4 Merhon Chr. Assuring-ho. 8 That surgion de- 
serveth piuise who lightly presseth the wound, andliandleth 
it clcvcrlie with the tops of his lingers. S663 Butler Hud. 

I. i. 398 These would . . sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As cleverly as th’ ablest trap, a 1716 South (J. A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and take off 
a man's head as cleverly, as the executioner. 1798 Southey 
Eng. hclog. He made them [traps] cleverly .. And .. 

1 was pleased To see the boy so honcly. 

2. with skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 
adroith', dexterously, neatly. (The current use.) 

* 8 S 4 CjAyton f Notes iv. iii. 185 The Queen.. went I 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. x6s7 Let. in 
Fuller Worthios {.\8i\)ll. 195 He made an excellent good 
Sermon, and went cleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes, zyaa De Foe Relig, Courtsh. 1. t. (1840) 15 If 1 
speak a word, he turns it off. .so cleverly, that I can'^ut in 
another word for my life. zysiS Smart Horaiian Canons 
of Friendship (Fi.\ Never wo.s roan so cleverly absurd. 1878 
Brownino Poets Croisic 82 The thing may be so cleverly 


0/ P'riendship(V..\ Never wa.s roan so cleverly absurd. 1878 
Brownino Poets Croisic 82 The thing may be so cleverly 
declined 1 

1 8 . Nimbly ; lightly, mobilcly ; agilely, 

1679 Plot Staffordsh, 11686) z66 A Leaden-Coffin .. that 
swam so cleverly in 9 inches water, tlmt one might thrust it 
to and fro with a common walking stick. x8b 4 Miss Per- 
rier Inker. Ixxxviii, He desired the servant to fetch Mrs. 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladyship, .was in a fiL 
1 4 . Handily, conveniently, commodiously ; 
hence, agreeably, nicely. Obs. (Cf. Clever 7-8.) 

1607 J. Skrjrant Solid Philos. 105 Cartesius made choice 
ofExtention wittily, thathe might thus more cleaverly bring 
all Physicks to Mathematicks. a xyyri Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly, xyy/s 'G. Gambado' Acad. Horssm, 
viii. <i8^) loi, I could wish.. to give them an airing .. on 
a Sunday, .but this 1 cannot cleverly do on a single horse. 

6. Fairly, fully, completely ; quite, * clean *. Now 
dial, and U. S. Cf. Clever B, 


'OdUBVi' 

0. lowin tkeatly 

ifrer a doie uohtefi« with tnthnr ihm advftntage 
ilian aeetned Itkelv. 

i88z DmHy TsL s$ Jiuw, Th# btier fot the best of h, and 
won cleverly by a neck. iMjg 7 >imM el May 855/1 Mr* 
Gerard's colt wottkl have clevciiy If he ked mm been 
interfered erieb eariy iii the mss, 

7, a S, dial Weil (ia health). Ct Clbvee 4 h, 

s86e BAETtaTT Did* Afner., CioperU, . much upedht eonis 
parts of New England, instead of well or very wsU, * ' How 
do you dot* * 1 an Overly \ 

OlffiVWMM (klr vaxn6s). [£ as prec* 4 * •kebs.] 
The qualily of being clever. 

*785 JoHNsom Cleverness, dexterity, skill, aocompUish* 
meiu. 1809-10 CoLEEiooE Friend {184^} HI. 69 By CmVen 
ness. . 1 mean a comparative readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the reaUcing of objeett and tdeas. .clever- 
ness is a sort ofgenins for ifuttrumemality. It is the brain 
in the hand, ziee Hazlitt 7 abUd, 1, lx. 193 Cleventeis 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing oeitain Chingiw 

t Cle*wenui, 41 . Obs, rare- K fCf, Clxvebi.] 
Apt or skilful to snatch or lay hola. 

xseo-ee Dunbae Fentedt Freir xi, The Ussart, biaay bul 
rebuik, Scho was so cleverus of her clvik. Hit bawM ha 
micht not longer bniik, Scho held tbame at ane hint. 

Olevloorde, obs. form of Clavtooed, 

Cle’viffi (klewis). So 6- ; also 7 olettim» ole* • 
visoe, olevioa ; dUvica, 7-8 oUvsni, 9 oUwia ; 8 
olewy, 9 olery. [Of imcertain form and origin : 
in most of the quotations treated a8 a singular 
(wilh pi., in g clevises) ; but In some as plural, with 
elevyt dewy as its sing. It might be an OE. 
*cly/es '.^klubist (like yjis eaves), i, weak stem of 
hletib‘, cliof to Cleave, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a cloven or forked fjiece. Cl. Ger. kl0be,\ 

A U-shaped piece of iron, with a uin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, whereby 
It can be bolted on to the end of a Imam or thie 
like, BO as to form a loop to which tackle ma^ be 
attached. The simple shape is variously modified 
according to purpose ; in Mining it ^cornea a 
book with a pin or bolt (cf. clip-hook i Clip^ 3). 

a. ns a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draught animal. 

s$qa Lane. Chesh. Wills 111 . 39 My bast Mdra of clevis, 
my best plowe. 16x3 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. 1. 
viii. 1x635)41 This Clevisie is a helpe for the evlll making or 
going o 4 a Plough. z6z6 Surpl. ft Markh. Conntr. Annwr 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is but the plow cleutse, the 
teames, the yoakes, end beeles. 1849 Blithe Eng, Jmprov, 
Impr, ( 165a) 2x3 Your chain thfxt is put upon your ptough codk 
or clevies. 1790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties lE. 1). S.), 
Clewy, a spiecies of draft-iron of a plow. i8a8 Wswtkr, 
Clevy, Clevis, an iron . . used on the end of a cart-neap to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen ; or a draft iron 
on a plow. i86|l Lousing Hudson 227 There were a doien 
links of the chain, and two huge devises. 

b. in Mining \ see quot. 

x65a Manlovb Lead Mines 271 (E. 0 . S ), Corfe, CHvies, 
Dea^, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hoobon Mineds Did. Fj, 
At the end of the Rope r Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. i8oe Mawk Min. Derbysh. Gloss., Clevis, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung. zBgz TAPriNO Gms. Derbysh. Mm. T, (E. D. S.\ 
Clives, clivies, the iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in wliicb the kibble or corfe is sustiended. Z878 C. Robinsoh 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.>, Ctiwis, a spring-hook. 

Ii Cf. the following : 

s 88 B North. N. 4 Q. June 29 Candleholdem were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a cleft, c^ed a 
' clevie ai the top to hold the 6r candle. 

Clevre, obs. form of Cloveu. 

Clew (kli/ 7 ), sb.^ Forms : i oliwen, ollowen, 
oleowen, oliewan, olywen, 5-7 olewe, 3-6 
olowe, 4-5 olyw(e, 5- olew. See also Clue. 
[OlL.cliwen, cleowen, etc. (clywe, in Wr-WUleker 
187/29, is an error for clywen of the MS.) -• MLG. 
kltewen, Du. kluwen (all neuter), prob. dim. of the 
word in OHG. kliu, kliwi, k/iuwi, MHG. kliwwt^ 
neuter, in same sense. OHG. had also chUiyPwa 
fem., and dim. chliuwelin ; MIIG. kliuwel, kliu- 
welin, also by dissimilation kniuwcl, kniulin ; 
mod.G. knduelQltvt, The ME. clywe, clewe, were 
prob. due to loss of the OE. final -w, rather than 
equivalent to MHG. kliuwe ; thence mod. clew, 
A variant spelling clue (cf. blew, blue, giew, glue, 
rew, rue, tresv, true) appears in 15th c., but was 
not frequent till 1 7th ; it uas now become the pre- 
vailing form in the fig. sense 3, which, on account 
of the obsolescence of 2, is often not felt as fig. 

The length of the vowel in OE. is douUful ; some have 
assumed ddowen as the typical form^ but Sievers thinks that 
it was prob. cliwen O Teut. *hltvlbto- dim. of ^klstojo* 
(whence OHG. hliu, kHuwi ) : pre-Teut. type *gleu-ino, t 
root gtu., gleu; to gather into a mass, * glomerare * ; c£ L. 
gingers, gai*ma, Skr. glAus ball) 
t L A globular body ; a ball (formed by coiling 
together or conglomeration). Obs. 


Errors. 178B T. jEvraRSON tVnt. (itf59» 1 1. 457 wnilo oui 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 
yours here U but cleverly under wa)^ *^3-4 Hauburtoh 

yrd comes to 


t7S7 Gray Corr. w. Mason 88 Iryou could write directly, | Cheshire Gloss,, Clsvsriy, completely. 


yours here U but cleverly under way. z843-a Haub 
Sam Slick in Eng. vilt fBartlett), The landlord co 
me, Rs soon as 1 was cleverly up this morning. 
Cheshire Close,, Cleverly, completely. 


together or conglomeration). Ohs. 

c8m K. PZurRRV Gregory*s Past. xxxv. 241 $e ill . . sona 
2oa ntene mon ^feho, sue gewint he to anum cliewene. 
Ibid, 244 Donne oaet ierre dais ytemnitait domes . . arafefl 
Smt cliwen (here twyfealdan heortan. a loee Phesuix 228 


(Gr.>, pa yslan onjmnab Incan tegmdere geclungiie to deo- 
weune. c xooo in Thorpe Horn, IL $14 Swllce fyren clywen. 


000 in Thorpe Horn, 
rsM Supp, M{frids Voe, in 1 
,,Glamer, globeUum, deoweou 


rm, 11. $14 bwllce fyren clywen 
in Wr,-W. 187 Gtilia, clywen 
miL aiafo uvd 4 NigM, 57I 
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||tt . . ^nchcit a Intel soii clcowe Iv.r. clowci cicwel. tgoB 
Fisiibr IVJkt. 5j Thou ihalte. .mi all wretch^ iynnan aa a 
clew or a greiehepe of fyrt. Stboman SurtHom (1813) 
1. vii. i6anRoth theae creature* oy forming themaelvce in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of excreacences in the 
bark than that of animals. 

b. A round bunch or cluster of things. 

1616 SuNPi.. A MAaKii, Counir. Farme xn^ If the whole 
troupe [of bees] be diuided into manie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then doubt but that there are manie 
Kings, tdbp in Phil. Tran*. IV. ioz8 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2 . esp, A ball formed by winding thread ; a ball 
of thread or yam. (The regular name in Scotland 
and noith of England.) 

pSd in Cod. Dipl. 111 . 451 (Bosw.V An cliwen godes nett- 
aernes. ^riogo in Wr.-Wiikker 413 Clorntr^ cleowen. csjjBg 
Chaucer L. G. ]V. 9140 Ari^nt^ His wepne, his clewe 
Ut.r, clyw, clew, clywej .. Was hy the gayler in the hous 
J-leyd. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clowchyn, or clowe [v.r, 
clewe], g-lomus, f Mu*. 1^3 Cat A. Angi. 6a To wynde 
clowys, glomorart. 1C40 K. Hyrub tr. vivtt /mtr. Ckr. 
Woman 1. viii. (K.), What a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman . . for hir clewe or prayer booke, to tume the 
cards. igSo VLkuzt A Iv., CUw. bottome of thread. s688 R. 
Holme Armoury 111. 1146/1 The Weavers Trough is that 
in which he puts his Qews of Yarn. 1866 R. Chambers 
£ss. Ser. 11. 96 Claws and corks, .to roll along the floor. 
jSg. 160s Shaks. Air* Wotl I. iii. 188 If it l^so, you haue 
wound a goodly clewe. 1645 Bp. Hall Ptaco Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. 1818 Scott Iirt. 
Midi, xxii^ There is aye a wimple in a lawyer's clew. 18^9 
BuTcHua & Lano Ody*s. 9 When Iw had wound up the 
clew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 

1390 T. MIoupetI 68 From out whose belly. . 

Whole clews of silk icarse half concocted, spring. s6s6 
SuRFL, & Markm. Countr. Farme 489 They grow madde 
vntill they be packed vp in their little clewes and bottomes. 
1658 Rowland Mouftf* Theat. Inx. Ep. Ded., She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning of her clew of yarn. 

8. A ball of thread, which in various mytho- 
logical or legendary narratives (esp. that of Theseus 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of * threading’ a way throu;.;h a labyrinth 
or maze ; hence, in many more or less figurative 
applications : that which guides through a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty* intricate investigation, etc. 

im Chaucer L, G. W. 20x6 Ariadne, By a clewe of twyn 
as ne hath gon The same weye he may returne a>non flbb 
wyage alwey the thred as he hath come. 13^ Trrvisa 
j/igden 11. xx. (Rolls) II. 385 LuborinthuB. .'it eny man 
wente hider yn wi)» oute a aewc of ]nrede, it were ful harde 
to fmde a way out. 14^ Fauyan i. ccsxxviii. But y" coinon 
fame tellyth, y* lastly the quene wanne to her fRosamounde] 
by a clewe of threde, or sylke. 1388 Greene Metam, 
Wks. (Grosait) IX. 98 No courteous Ariadne to giue them 
a clew of threed to draw them out of their miseries, c i6ao 
Fletcher ft Mass. Trag. Bamavelt 1. i. in Bullen O. PL 
(1883) 11 . aiol’he labourinthes of pollicie 1 have tre^ To 
find the clew of safetic. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. iii, Of 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower. With the clew 
in his power. 1783 Crabbb Newspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1853 Prescott 
Philip II, I. II. vii. 996 A clew for conducting the student 
through more than one intricate negotiation. 

b. With the literal sense obscured : An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight direction, a *key’. See 
Cute, the prevalent spelling. 

1704 Watts Logic iv. ii. {I 7 For want of some clew fed. 
1813 clue], or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 1760 Sterne 
Serm. Yorkk ix. (1773) 41 With this clew, let us endeavour 
to unravel this character of Herod as here given. 1844 
Mozley E**. (1878) II. 36 This distinction pves us the clew 
to a good deal of Arnold’s language. 1867 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. (1876) 1 . App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the ^reat puzzle. 

4 . Used in reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are represented as spinning. 

1615 Crooks Boay 0/ Man >98 Life, .may be compared to 
a clew of yarne, such as the Poets fais^ed the Destinies to 
spin. 16^ Bp. Hall Gil. 096 The old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding, a 1683 Oldham 
Oh Reeotr. Poet Wks. (1686) 50 And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit. xfiai Byron Sardan. v. i. 937 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let's be cheerfuL 

5 . A thread or cord (in a series). 

« xjoa Drvden ( J.), They see small clews draw vastest 
weights along, Not in their bulk, but in their order, strong. 

6. The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the ^ad-clew and foot-clew, 

1834 M. Scott Cruite MidgoiyM^) 14 A hammock thrown 
overnis shoulders . . the Clew hanging half way down his 
back. 1837 Marryat Dog-Jiend xxv. It was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smallbones’s hammock. 

7 . Naut. A lower comer of a square sail, or the 
aftmost comer of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
made fast the tacks and sheets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower yard. 1 spread 
a large {full, small) clew : (of a square sail) to 
have the two lower comers of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; hence, to spread large (or small) 
canvaa From clew to earing : lit. the diagonal 
of a square sail ; Jig, from bottom to top, * from 
top to toe completely. 

iite7 Capt. Smith SeamoH** Gram, vH. 3a Whan tht 
Saile is largo and hath a good Claw, wo say she apreds a 
large Clew, or spreds much Canoas. 1045 Bp. Hall 
Remed. Diecontents 69 Having that large clew which th^ 
spread, expos'd to all windes. S698 Capt. JjtMGPoaD in 


[ Phil. Trmtu, XX. 41* The Oews of the Saib I spik'd aH 
down to the Timbms. 1709 J. HAaaia Lex, Techn,, Clew 
of the Sail of a Ship is the rawer Comer of it which reaches 
down to that Eanng where the Tackles and Shaats are 
fastned. 1879 Bedford Sailor^* PocAel-kk, vi. fed. a) ai5 
If weights be fiutened to the ciews, the boat's drift will be 
much retarded. 

b. transf. The expanse of the wings (of a bird). 
1608 Sylvesteb Du Baria*, Job (1691) 946 Is't by thy 
wisdom that the Hawk doth mew. And to the southw^d 
spreads her winged clew ? 

8. Clew up : an act of clewing up a sail ; Jig. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

0 . Comb, Olew-bottom, a bottom or reel to 
wind a clew on ; in quot.^^. 

1737 OzELL Rabelau 11. vii. 11 . 40 The clew-bottom of 
I'heology. 

Claw, dial, form of Clow, sluice. 

Clew, olue (kl^), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To coil up into a ball. 

c z^ Chron. Vilod. 885 pis blessud mayde clei^the up 
her fecTOS hems to. iSzS Scott Leg, Monir. xiii, To lie 
. .clewd ^ like a hurchin. z86o Maynb RBiD(>Ma4frM^</v 
(1868) 165 The power of clucing themselves up k la hedgehog. 

2 . To point out as by a clew or clue. 

a 1613 Bbaum. & Fl. Worn. Pleased u. v, A woman might 
awake me, Direct, and clew me out the way to happinesse. 
8. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum ; or Oliver Cromtvell hSja) *75 We have 
through these Labyrinths of hb lifted Designs, now clued 
him to his lustful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4 . Ndut. To clew up : to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of sails) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
^ goose- wings*. To clew down*, to let down 
(sails) by the clews in unfurling them. Also absol. 
a. 17M P. Thomas yml. Anson* s 346 We with all man- 
ner of Expedition clew’d up and furl'd her other Sails. 1834 
M. Cruise Midge 161 We found it necessary to 
clew up every thing but the close reefed fore sail 1840 R. 
Dana B^f. Masty. 9 We had hardly time to haul down and 
clew up before it was upon us. Ibid,, We clewed down, 
and hauled out the reef-tackles again. 

Falconer Shipwr. 11. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sml, and by braces squared. z8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 75 
The sails were all clued up. 
h,Jg. Cf. ‘wind up*. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. Introd. 5 An afflicting 
malady, .which, .closed his valuable life, and clued up our 
arrangements. 

Clew, -e, obs. pa. t. of Claw v. 

Clewe, - cleue, obs. form of Cleave, ClbvbL 
dew-garnet, cine-, /^aut. [f. Clew sb. 
-I- Garret.] A tackle to ‘ clew up ’ the ‘ courses ’ 
or lower square- sails in furling ; ct. Clew-line. 
a« zfiafiCAPT. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen i^lew gamits, 
tyes, martlits. 1617 — > Seamans Gram, sa The Clew gar- 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saile, and from 
thence runnes in a blocke seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile close to 
the middle of the yard. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans, 
XLVl. 366 We .. had our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses. 1884 Daily New* 7 Oct. 
9A He went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

A. 176s Falconer Shipwr. 11. 1^ Mann the clue-^metts, 
let the main-sheet fly. 1813 H. Gascoigne Nav, Fame 49 
'I'he weighty Courses from their arms they cast, Cluegar- 
nets, Buntlines, for the present fasL 

Olewls, obs. pi. of Cleuoh. 
daw-line, olna -line. Naut. Also 7 oiu- 
ling. [f. Clew sb, -t- Line.] A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn up in furling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the elew-gamets. 

16x7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, v, 99 The clew line is 
the same to the top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maine and foresailes. a 1649 Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. (1704) 399/9 He hears the 
Seamen cry. .haul home a Cluling. xjejb Anson's Voy. 1. x. 

S B Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
unt-lines broke. 176s Falconer Shipwr, 11. 196 Throimh 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run. s88b Daily TeL 
19 Sept. 9/9 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has ^en hoisted over your head. 

Cleyi^e, obs. form of Clat, Clib. 

Cleyff, obs. f. Cliff. 

Cleyin(e, deymare, obs. ff. Claim, Claixbb. 
Cleyn^e, obs. form of Clean. 
deyngl^ obs. form of Cunk, Clench v, 
Cleynt, obs. pa. pple. of Clench v, 
tdey-staiftOleyk-ntaff. Obs. [possibly f. 
cley, Cleb; but more prob. f. » Clebk.] A 
crook, a crozier. 

e Promb. Parv. 80/z Cleystafle (9 MSS. ft Pynson, 
Cle]^e suflTe; casnbuea. {Medulla Gram.^ Cambuea, a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid staf.l 
Cliaok (klai'&k). Sc. Also olyaok. [Possibly 
a. Gaelic cliathach (klibiax) battle, because of 
the contest or struggle to have the * last cut ’.] 

The last armful of corn cut at harvest on any &rm, 
the kim-cut : called in the south of Scotland the 
‘ maiden’, and in Northumberland the ‘kim-baby* : 
cf. Kirk ib,^ Hence eliack-she^, cliaek-night, 
i88d Gobdoh fih. Chron. Keith 58 \n getting * CUack ' a 
aerambla was niade to get the last handful of corn to cut 
18B4 W. Cabnib in Moo, Sc. Poet* Ser. vn. 906 Wa apoka 
abo^ the cliack nicht 1889 Glasgow Her, 12 Aug. 9/1 Tha 


clyack sheaf It. .Btill oocasioQally to ba seen haoginf in fim 
kitchws above the fireplaGe, having a ribbon tied round it. 
f Oliauntor, Oat. rare-\ A client. 
wfifj Bug, Gilds (1870) 400 IThe atiomersj oonieilynge 
ther cliantors to vse any fals actons, 
tdib, a. Obs, [Derivation uncertain: some 
think it related to next word.] ? Eager, sharp, keen. 

czays Duly Christians in O. E, Misc, (1879) 144 We 
•chulde abute cristes lay beon yecMufulle and clybbe. c xofo 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was noting clib to heom for-to 
a-mlli heom with wou). Non more bane port-hound lot 
nei) men geth I-npu) . . A teie doggue is ciin l-nov), wane 
man comez In is sijte . . he is clibbest op-on heom hat arrict 
him with ston. 

OU bby, n. Obs, exc. dial. [The Cornwall 
Glossaries have clib to adhere ; in Cornwall and 
Devonshire clibfy is * sticky, adhesive * ; 0 £. had 
clibbor * adhesive, sticky *, related to cltjan. 
Cleave t/.2] See quots. 

1308 Htrrings Tayls (Narcs>, Then dibble ladder gainst 
his Battered flanck he rears. 1876 Nabbs, Clibbjv, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. b88o 
£, 4- W, Cornwall Gloss., Cliblry, adhesive, sticky. 

II Oliebi (kliTif). [Fr., pa. pple. of cluher, var. of 
cliquer to click, applied by die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast : see XJttrd.] 

1 . The French name for a stereotype block ; a 
cast or ‘ dab ’ ; applied esp. to a stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from. 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting a matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
coolins^ called in English type-foundries ' dabbing 
sBga Babbage £coh. Manr^f. xi. (ed. 3) 95 A process for 
copying^, called in France clichis. il^ Art, yml, 919 
Clichd IS also »plied to the French stereotype casts from 
woodcuts. i86a C. Darwin in LJs (1887) 111 . 87 Engel- 
mann has.. offered me clichds of the woodcuts. 

2 . Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Diets.) 

CUohy- white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tured at Clichy in France. Ure Diet, Arts (1875). 
Click (klik), xA ^ Also 7 kliok. [Goes with 
Click v,^, q. v. ; cf. also Du. and Ger. klick ; OF. 
clique the ‘ tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1 . A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a clack, such as is made by 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, etc. 

161s CoTca., Niquet, a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or finffers. 1770-44 Cook Voy, 11700) 1 . 941 When they 
cocked their nrelocks, he [exclainieaj * That all the locks 
made but one click’. 1;^ J. Wolcott (P. Yxndsa) Peter 
to Tom Wks. i8z 9 I. 531 Whose fob. .Was quite a stranger 
to a Watch’s click, a i8m Hood Tale Trumpet xiv, 'fhe 
click of the lift^ latch. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4 Mere 
xiv. 115 The click of the stonechat perched on a Iraulder. 
1880 Froude T^o Chiefs Dunboy xxvii. 414 A significant 
dick caught the ear of Doth . . Sylvester had cocked a pistol. 

2 . Meek. A piece of mechanism which makes 
this noise in acting ; esp. a. the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a ratchet-wheel, 
and so prevents it fromturning backwards ; b. the 
catch for a lock or bolt, a latch (cf. Clioket). 

17*8 Fitzgerald in PkiL Trans. L. 798 The click fixed ' 
on the frame stops the larger rochet 1819 Rees iycl. s. v. 
Lock iL.', I'he third part of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the bolt from being withdrawn. 
sBaa Imibon Sc. 4 Art (ed. Webster)!. 85 The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pa-ss. 

8. A defect in a horse’s action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 
Kiwsjig. 

Mo Pall Mall G, zoDec. 4/z When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such a discovery . . is a 
serious click in their gallop. 

4 . Zool. A name for the beetles of the family 
ElcUeridm, from the clicking sound with which 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
backs. Also click-beetle, 

Z848 Habdy in Pros, Derw, NaU Club, II. No. 6. 397 
They often fall 00 their backs, firoip which position thev 
escape by a mechanism . . which . . causeithem to rise with 
a jerk, accompanied with a snappin|| noise, whence they 
have been named ‘ clicks,' or ‘ spiiug-jacks.' 1881 White- 
head 48 The wireworm, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the click beetle. 

6. A class of articulations occurring in certain 
langnages of S. Africa, consisting of sharp non- 
vocal sounds formed by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in contact Also CttlOK. 

i 8 S 7 Livincstoitb Tirav, vi. zzs The Bam^la have 
adopted a click into their dialect. Z883 R. N. Oust Mod. 
Lang, Africa II. xii. 300 It is generally, .supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
their neighbours fhe Hottentots, 1884 Sat. Rev, x* June 
786/1 The Bushmen lanraages %an show eight clicks, the 
Hottentots four, and thaZulu-KafiSir three. 

6. A smart, sudden blow, rap, or jerk, such as 
sound described in sense 1 . 


7 . attrib. and in Comb., asoUck-beetlo (see 4); 
oUok-lroxi, the iron detent of a ratchet-wheel 
(see s a); oliok-pnUay* a pulley with a click 


I blow. East. 1874 Slang 
.ae.. us 


causes or suggests 1 
1847-78 Haluwxll, 
Diet,, Click, a knock 
(£.D. 5 .>s.v., I'Ugi' 
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(« to preToit the iheave from mming back : 
oUok-wheol, a ratchet-wheel. 

■•31 J. Holland Mmmff. M0imU L 91 (CabiiMt CydJ 
This chain . . contauw towards the lower end a dick Iron. 
liM Knight Diet, Meek,, CUeh^mkeel, 

8. Hence, or from the verb-stem, various redupli- 
cated expressions for recurring or successive sounds 
of the click type, diok^oladk sk, and v, (dial 
elUk'te-cMckt clkk€tv^tack\ also applied to chatter^ 
ing or prating. Also 01 iolE«ollok. 

stSs miss Busnby Crc///a (1783) I. LU. 41 The Inslgnlfteant 
clicbclack of moduh convenation. 1808-79 Jamisoon, 
Click<lack^ nninternipted loquacity. 1818 neutek, Werdt 
XIII. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
the numerous springs. 1867 Miss BaouoirroN Cemeth me 

m FL xxxiii. Lady Lancaster click-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. 1870 Mns Bsiogiian R, Lynne I. xi. 
175 At every stitch * click-click ' went the steel pina 
Miss Braddon Strange IVertdlW, L 4 To hear the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 £. Peacock N, W, Line, 
Ghu, (E. D. S.) Cliekety<laekt the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens, stta Bbsant Retwii of Man vi. (1883) 
Z49 The stesuly click-click of the loom. 

Click, sh:^ [partly a variant of Cl|ek ; partly 
the stem of Click w.n used as sh. and in tofno,^ 

1 . a Clebk, hook. 2 . (See quot.*! 

1876 Mid^Yorksk. Gloss, (E. D. &) Clickt a familiar term 
amongst miners for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 H udders/. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Clkks, the 
hooks used for moving packs of wool. 

8. The act of clicking ; a jerk with a deck or hook. 
1886 Pail Mall G, 6 Oct. 4/s When a fish is seen the hooks 
are simply thrown beyond it, and . . a sharp * click* usually 
sends them into the soft under parts of the fish. 

4 . A manceuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
sa^'s foot is sharply knocked oiT the ground. 

(Cff. 161Z Coipa., Cltnqueit as Cliquet; also, a certains 
tricke in wrestling.! 18^ Daily Newsei May, Graham is 
I of the ■ 


said to be one 1 


ho best men in England for the click . 


i in Engli _ 

Puttii^ on the click, however . . he brought Mein down. 

Standard 04 Mar. 3/7 The young champion, .admin- 
Lcered the inside click. 

6. Comb, oliok-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
lish ; a cleek. 


z8aa Brwick Mem, 36 What he could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 Fisheries 
Hxhib. Catal, 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish. s886 
Pall Mall G, 6 Oct. 4/a Poaching with click-hooks. 

Cliok (klik), v.^ [Found only since 16th c. : it 
agrees in form and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
kltkken ; also partly in sense with OF. eliguer 
(Cotgr.). How far these are connected is uncer- 
tain : the word is of echoic origin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stai^ 
in ablaut relation to clackt as expressing a thinner 
and lighter sound ; c£ chip, chap, clip, clap, 
dinky clank ] 

1 . intr. To make the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Click i. 


161Z Cotgr., Cliquery to clocke, clap, clatter, clicke it. 
a idfia [see Clicking ///. a,] 1714 Gav Skeph, iVeek Frid. 
sot The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. EutomoL (1843) II. 30a It clicks as if it was 
walking in pattens. s8^ Kamb Grinnell Exp. xxxiii.{i8s6) 
087 The ice sounded . . like some one hammering a nail 
against the ship's side, clicking at regular intervals, 
b. with object of result. 

1819 Crabbb I. of Hail X. Wks. 1834 VI. 936 Who would 
bear bis chains And hear them clicking every wretched 
hour, a 183a — Posih, T. Wks. VIII. 17 The clock that 
Iwth by night and day Click’d the short moments, 
o. Of a horse : see Click sb.^ 3. 

1713 Land. Gat, No. 5x70/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace. 

2 . Irans. To strike with this noise; to cause 
(anything) to make such a noise. 

ids T. Lovell Dial. Dancinr^ He trips her toe, and 
clicks her cheek, to show what ne doth crave. z6m H. 
JoNsoN Sejanus 11. ii, Jove . . at the stroke click’d alf his 
marble thumbs. 1634 Gayton Pleas, Notts 111 viii. 194 
Humble your selves, and click your Chains to th’ grouniL 
1830 Markyat King's Chon xxxiv, They . . clicked their 
glasses together. 1830 Tennyson Owly Merry milkmaids 
dick the latch. 

8 . techn. To rule with a machine pen, the wheel 
of which clicks. 

1869 Eng. Meek, 5 Nov. x66/x This operation of clicking 
fi. e. ruling the pattern on paper] is the really curious part 
of the manufacture lof tartan woodwork.] Ibid, 166/3 He 
* clicks’ his pen to the first white line .. Over sheet after 
sheet he elides away. 

Click (klik), v.a Chiefly dial. FA variant of 
CiiKBK with shortened vowel: cf. sici >■ ME. seke, 
wicky in Spenser weeks, etc. Phonetically, it 
might also be the northern form of Clitch.] Irans. 
(rarely intr.) To clutch, snatch, seize, lay hold of ; 
M Cleek. Also with up. 

1674 Ray N. C. IVards. Kliek up, to catch up, eeleriter 
cofTtipere, 1691 Ibid,, Click, arripere, e 1690 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crewf, Click, to snatch. *1 have Clickt the Nab 
from the Cull/ I whipt the Hat from the Man’s Head. 
19x6 T. Ward Eng. Rrf, 353 The Vicar. .Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. Ibid, iv. 397 (DJ * 1 take *em to pre- 
vent abuses,* Cants he, and then the Crucifix And Chalice 
from the Altar clicks. 1788 W. Marshall E, Yorksk, Gloss, 
(E. D. S.) Click, to snatch hastily or rudely. 17^ Univ, 
Mag, XXXVII. 40/x, 1 dik'd a fancy to you. 18^ Mrs. 


ToiMM(M»rsr)bdL/>^,,aMt hold of bias. sifyS.PBA. 
COCK N, tv, Urn, Glees,. CEck, to snatch ..Mud la aaid 
to dick when It adharaa In lama flakot to tha Ibat. 

^g, idia H. Moau ApeeaL Apoe, aS) To disacm mj 
Aaftagoniat of several Aigumanu that he dicki up* 
dlok, obt. form of Cuqve. 

Olioktr 1 (kli'kax). ff. Click o.i 4- -be.] 

1 . One who or that wnich clicks ; a horse that 
clicks in trotting. 

Otdldneelmk, Seng, •Nemden Fair*{N. 9 Q, Sar. 
VII. V. 340 Some for panting acaroa could draw, Ajid thaie 
wm cUokera too, 1 knaw. 

2 . Techn. One who rules with a machine-pen, 
the wheel of which clicks. Cf. Click 0.1 5. 

1869 Eng, Mech. % Nov. x66/i The diokera are thoae 
who rule the tartan pattern on ftaitaxi woodwork.! 

8. Comb. oUoker-hole, the valve-hole of bellows. 
1803 J. Baocock Dam. Amueem. 69 The dicker-hole of 
the . . oair of bellowa 

01 i*oker [Sense i is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to Click v, ‘ and vJI\ 

1 . slan^^ A shop-keeper's tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker's : cf. next sense.) 

c 1690 B. E Diet. Cant, Craw, Clicker, the Shoe-maker's 
J oumeyman or Servant, that cuts out all the work , and stands 
at or walks before the door, and taita * What d’ ye lack, air t 
What d’ ye buy, madam ’? 1719 D’Urpxy Piile V. 048 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. i7BX~s8eo Bailby, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers. 1758*78 Johnson, Clicker, a low wora for the 
servant of a salesman who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers. 1873 Slang Diet,, Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2 . A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the leather 
for boots and shoes, and gives it out to the workmen. 

1690 [see sense x]. s8o8 Ann, Reg. Chron. xas A young 
man . . who was what is termed a dicker, or foreman to a 
boot and shoemaker. 1837 Whittock Bk, Trades (x849> 
403 One man. .does nought but cut and give out work — he is 
the 'cliquer’. 

8. Priniing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the * copy ’ among 
the others, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes up the bill. 
(App. introduced between 1770 and 1808.) 

180B Stowbr Printer's Gram. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. 1875 
Ure Diet, Arts III. 640 The M8. . . is then handed to a 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of compositors. 1885 Scotsman 96 Aug. 3/5 Compositor — 
First-class clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence OU'ckurBlilp (sense 3). 
i8Ba Standard i Dec 8/4 Overseership or CUckershlp 
required by good practical Printer. 

Olioket (kh'kdt), sb, Ob$. exc. dial. Forms : 
4 oUket(t, kleket, 4-5 olyket(t, 4-6 oleket, 5 
olakyt, 6 oliokette, olyoket, (kltket, olyoked), 
7 oliquet, 6- oUoket. [a. OF. cli^uel^ which ap- 
pears to have had roost of the Eng. senses ; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sense i ; aUo Du Cange ' diqustus 
pessulus versatilis, loquet alias cliquet ' ; Cotgr. 
cliquet * the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazars clicket or clapper’ ; mod.F. cliquet^ 

1 . The latch of a gate or door. Still dial. 

[«s30o W. UK Biblbsworth in Wrij^t Voc, xjo Par 
cliket k cerure [gloss, lacche and hokj Ert la mesoun le 
plus sure.] rxjas E, E. Allit. P. B. 858 He went forthe 
at be wyket, and waft hit hym after, pat a clyket hit cleu 
clos hym byhynde. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. viii. 959 To 
openen and vndo be hye 3ate . . Hue hab a keye and a 
clyket. c X4as Voc, m Wr.-WOleker 668 Hec sericula, clylo/t 
1530 Palbgr. ao<Vx Clycket of a dore, clicquette. 1881 
Sar^sk. Word-bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate. 

1 2 . A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 


a clapper : cf. 4.) Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck, T. Boa lanuarie . . Wol no wight 
sufTren here the keye .Saue he hym self for of the smsle 
wyket He baar alwey of siluer a Clyket . .With which whan 
bat hym leste he it vnshette. Ibid. 673 This freashe May . . I n 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket. .And Damyan. .The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. c 14M MAt:NDXV.(x830) 910 He 
smytethe on the Gordyn Jate with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he noldethe in his bond [?mistransL : the Fr. is *sonne une 
clokette d'argent the other Eng. transl. * knylles a lytill 
bell of siluer bat he base in his hand ’]. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 
8a/x Clykett, clitorium, clavicula, 1483 Catk. Angi, 66/1 
A clekett, clauis. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spetuer's Shepk, Cal, 
Mav 351 Clincke, a keyhole : Whom diminutiue is clicket, 
vsea of Chaucer for a Key. 

1 8 . A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that fastens 
anything by falling or springing into position. Obs, 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 401 'Ihair ledderis . . maid a clap, 

S uhen the cleket Wes festnyt fast in the kyrnell. Ibid. xvii. 

74 In hye he gert draw the cleket [of a military engine] 
And smertly swappit out the stane. 

+4. A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
a. A clapper or rattle carried by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England. 

z6xx Cotgr., Cliquette a clicket, or clapper; such as 
Lazera carrie about with them, s^ T. Johnson tr. Parey'e 
Ckirurg. xxv. xviii. (1678' 606 Ciiquets. .have two or three 
little pieces of boards so fastned together with leather, that 
they will m^e a great noise. Ibid,, Ciiquets, where-with 
he would ever now and then make a great noise. 1737 
OsBLL Rabelais 11. xix, Such a Noise as the Lepers of 
Brittany use to do with their clai^ring Clickets. 
b. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 
t6is CoTOB., Cliequettes, clickets; or fiat bones, where- 


whii a jh maidNif 

o, fig, A nhaueiiqf tongue* CC CLAPtsn* 
tMtCon 


I biisirjff, whoso Ottokst 


5. ApplSa to 8 VElve or lid thet ihata with a 
click, and variona other artjicleg ; see qooU* 

yec. In Wr.-Wfliolisr 573 OMbn, a elilcot, or a 
totSa, sEfkMid-YasM. GEu. lE. D* SdC/AAsf, a Im 
wooden salt-bcm, with a stoplnf lid, oa hbfos, and mads 
to hang agabat the wall 1879 Miio Jacaooe Shaigpik. 
fVaod.bk., CUeietf tho valve if a pump. 

6. In the foUoeritig It Is suppoeed by tome to 
mean a she-fox ; c£ CuoxBt v. 

aigso MS, CMi, Galba JL ix. If. tio (Halliw.) tA good 
horse b] Tayled as fox. Comly as a kyng, Nekksrd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd es a klikeL 

7. attrik. and Comb,, es oUdkeHr*^# 8 gete 
with e letch, e wicket ; f eUoket-kejTx e key for 
e t olloket-look or letch-lock. 

a 1918 SaXLToN BautgeCaurte 371 Lytcll pfOty Cato, How 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate, dbggi KBBVa Gads 
Plea 69 The Spirit antred by the eere .. the elicket-gate oC 
convemon. c 19B4 Ckserckw. Ace. St. Mae/ HUi, Lsetdan 


_Ach with « fc 

31 The cofur w* tha cleket lok. 

OUekat (kU<l ^6t), V. For forms see fit. (f. 
Clicket sb . : cf. K. cliqueter to make e clicking 
noise.] Hence OU*oketliig vbl. sb, end ppl, a, 

1 . trans. To latch or lock. 

116a Lanou P. Pi. A. VI. 103 pe dore 1 -closet l-kei|et and 
I-ldiketed [xyn clicketed] to [kepej bo beroute. 

2 . fWr. To chatter. 

*573 Tussae Husb. (1876) 169 With hlr that will cUcket 
make daunger to cope, least quickly bir wicket seeme easie 
to ope. b6si CoToa, Cliquettemeni, * clicketting, oletter* 
ing. clapping, clacking ; chattering, m tang Foeev Vee, E, 
Anglia, Clicket, to chatter. 

8. Of the fox : To be in heat, to copulate. Also 
trans/, (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

*575 Tuaenv. Veneris iBo When a bytche foxe goetb on 
clycqueting . . she cryeth witn a hollowe voyce like unto the 
howling of a madde dogge. Ibid, Ixxv. 363 llie Wolfe . . 
goeth on clicketing in February. x6i6 Flktchbb Hum. 
Lieutenant 11. iv, Must ye be choketingt sfisp Massincbi 
Picture in. iv. a 1659 ClbybLand Count. Coph, Man (1677) 
lOX. x^Gd.lVor ae May xxa A sudden bark, .exactly like 
that of a clicketting fox. ziBi J. Pavnb ioox Nights 1 . 3. 

Cliol^ (kli'kiQ),w^-«rA [f. Click 
T he action of the vb. Click : a. gon. 

sySt Cowpxa Hope 104 Conversation . . Grows drowsy, os 
the clicking of a clock. 1845 Daswin Vay, Nat, vii. (1870) 
138 A low note, like the dicking together of two small 
stones. xQgS Lonor. M. Siandiehy. 3 Clanging and click- 
ing^f arms, and the order imperative, * Forward I* 

D. of e horse. 

1831 Youatt Horse xix. (1847) 303 A slngolar species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or Cficking, 

Clicking (kli kiq), ppl. a. That clicko. 

a x68s Sir tTBrownb Pseud. E/. 11. vii. (i686» 78 The little 
clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. 1868 Whitman Set 
Poems lit Yon Hottentot with clicking pabte. 1870 
Morris Ea, Par, iv. xix The clicking loom’s shaip noise. 
Olio^ (kli'ki), n. [f.CLiOK rA 4 - -yL] Abound- 
ing^ in ^cks (said of a language). 

i8Ba Centuty Mag, XXV. 195 All softs of words in their 
strange dicky language. 

Clfders, dial. var. of Clithbiub. 

Ollefb, obs. form of Clef. 

Clienoy (kUi-^nsi). rare, [ad. late L. clientia 
'refugium, protectio* (Du Cange), f. dient-im,\ 
The state or condition of a client. 

1660 Hbxham Dutch Diet., Kalanterie, Cliencie, or 
Frendship. iBfia in Webster. 

Client (klai'dnt). Forms: 4-7 olyent, 6 
oliant, 6-7 olyent, 4- client, [ad. L. cliens, 
dient-em (also in 16th c, Fr. client), earlier cluens, 
ppL sb. from cluHe, ciuere to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ' one who is at the call of' his patron.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq, A plebeian under the patronage 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
{patrbnus), who was bound, in return for certain 
services, to protect his client's life and interests. 

*557 Paynbl Barela/ s Jugurtk 38 Noble men . . hsuy^ 
mani clyentes and seruantes retayiied with them. 156s *4. 
Norton Calvids Inst. 11. 167 How should the patrono 
condemne hb owne dientea? 1647 R. Stapvlton fuvenal 
14 The client . . was bound by law to contribute towards 
their patrons aasessements, and the marriages of hb 
daughters. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. Ii. 13^ Assassinated 
. .by Pompey’s clients. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii l U. xi. 

2 . gen. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependant Sometimes ap- 
plied to one who pays constant court to an influen- 
tial person as patron ; a * hanger-on ’ ; also, to the 
vassals or retainers of the middle ages. 

*393 Gowke Con/, I. 984 As he [love] is blinde him self, 
rignt bo He maketb his client blinde also, a 1400-90 
Alexander 3x05 First cald I 30W my clyentisjmt now 1 call 
lordis. xs6d Grafton Chron, ^ohn 11 . 109 1x10 King was 
miserably compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome . . and as 
his client, vassal 1, feodary, and tenant, to reeme it of him 
againe. 1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3). Peueal, slaue, 
clyant. 17x1 Strblb Sped. No. 49 F i We are ve^ Curious 
to observe the Behaviour of great Men and their Clients. 
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ours. 


ii 4 i -4 EMfcmoif Ess. S4lf‘Rtlimm0 Wk*, (Bohn> L 93 Po*- 
ferity (i<%m to follow hi»«lepK u a train of clienii. 
b. An adherent or ioUower of a master. 

■400 CArcBAva Ckrvm, 933 This Cardinal . . fled onte of 
Rome witli h\% clientiK. 1668 CutrFPPKK /iartM* Anmt, lu 
viii 1x4 The Ductrin of Calcn and hia Clients. 
e-jfig. 

1608 -II lip. Haix Occas. Medit. (x8sx) 60 These flowers 
[Tulips, etc J are true clients of the sun . . in the momina, 
they welcome hii rising . . and at noon are fully displayed, 
hi a free aLknowledgmciit of his bounty. 

3 . spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law ; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads. 

1413 Lvoc. Pil^. S<mtU 111. iv. (t4fi'p 53 Ye woM putte 
your clyences at the more cost in fyllyn^e of youre poorses. 
*474 C'axton Chessff 27 Pletyng of a cause for his cUtnC. 
tsga Gkxknk Art CenHy-i,aii.k. i When the clients are 
come from WMtminsier halL 1598 Uarckley Felie^ Mom 
V. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counscllcrK, 
their Clints. i6m Siiaks. Meat, for M, i. ii. x<jgGood Coun- 
sellors lacke no Climts. 1768 ITlackstonb Ciwim. III. a8. 
1781 CowpBR Charity 312 The poor thy clients and Heaven's 
•mile thy fee. iMy W. Phillips SPetefus vi. xc6 Our 
clients nre three milhonsof Christian slaves. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight i. ii Tl»e lawyers have a saying that* the man 
who pleads his own case has a fool for a client 
b. One who has a spiritual advocate. 

1609 Bihlr (Douay) Prer., 'I*hcy . . solicitous for us their 

dearest clientes, incessantly intercede before Christ's Divine 
Majestie. 1837 P. SsoNitRi The Devout Cliant of 

hi ary instrncied in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4 t. A person who employs the hervices of a 

professional or business man in any branch of 
business, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
iional capacity ; a customer. (In earlier use Jig-. 
from 1 or a ; now transf . ) 

1608 Siiaks. Per. iv vi. 6 When she [Marinal should do 
for clients her fitment, .she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 1681 Gi.anmll Sadtit/cismus 11. 
(ed. 2) )i The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
187s K. Pkacock Mahel Hemn 1 . lii. 38 Clients .. of the 
money-borrowing order. 1884 Chr, Cammimw. r 8 Feb, 
46^3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of medieval 
voluininousness command many clirnts among popular . . 
readers. 1889 Star 2 Sefit. 4/3 The owner of Uxeye. .a turf 
telegraphist, .sent out this horse to all his clients. 

Olientage (klsicnt^;). [f. prec. +- age.] 

1 . collect. A body of clients ; following, clientele. 

1633 Bp. Hai l Hard Texts, N, T, 40 With them which 

were of the faction and clientage of Herod. 1873 Freeman 
ComA*r. Politics 261 The lowly clienti^e of the Koman 
Patrician. i88a Masson in Macm. Afag.KXA. 251 Jeffrey’s 
more narrow-laced clientage of the bluo-and-yellow. 

2 . The relation of a client to his patron. 

s86i Goi.dw, Smith Irish Hist, ao 7 'races of the cognate 
institution of the Clan are seen in the Konian clientage. 
1864 Burton ScoiAhr. T. 1 . 24 Protected in a sort of client- 
age by one of tiie princes of the blood. 

Cliental (kloie ntffl). rare, [f, as prcc. + -al.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 
1656 Blount Ciossogr., Clienial, of or belonging to a 
client. 1757 Burkk Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 
314 A deTOndent and cliental relation. 1861 Dickens G/. 
Expect. 1 (. 5, I sat down in the cliental chair placed over 
against Mr. Ja^gers's chair. 

+ B. sh. * Following, clientele. Ohs, 

in Chambers Dom, Am». Scot. I. 143 He wha . . had 
maist gear, friendship, and clienul, liad Dane to speak a 
word for him th.it day. 

tClientary, a. Ohs. ra^e-\ - prcc. 

163a C Downinp. .Ktate Eccles. Kingd, (1634) 90 Tlic 
^r, St that robbed (he Clergie. .by giving Clientary tythes . . 
to h’.s followers. 

t Cli’ented, ///• a. P'umished with clients. 

160a Carkw L'ont^vail 4 b. The worst conditioned, and 
least cliented Petiuoguers. 1609 G. Bknson Serm. 24 
Drunkennesse and w'antoniiesfie, are better cliented vpon 
the Sabboth day then the Ministers of Gods word. 

Clientelflkge (kUi^nt/ lcd^h [f. Clientkuc or 
L. ^ -AGE.] 1. >= Clientage a. 

183a tr. SismondVs /tod. Rep. viii. 167 With the same 
enthu-siosm and spirit of clicntelage. 

2 . A body of retainers or followers. 

Tourceb FooVs Err. xxi. 124 F.very family there has 
its clienielage. . who rally to its lead as quickly, .as the old 
Scottish clansmen. 1884 J.^ Cj. Buurku Snake Dame Mo- 
guis xiv. 155 [The.se] form his admiring clientelagc. 

t Cliente'laxyy (V- and sh. Obs. [f. Clientele 
• f -ARY. There is uo L. clientHarius^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a clientele. 

x643( VvctsycfLSmKPffVaer PaH. App. 167 So as the cliente- 
lary right be alwayes retained. 

B. sh. A member of a clientele; a client. 

1654 L’Eathanok C/ xar. / (1655) iii The Icsultes. .are the 
profest clicutelaries and vassals of the Cathohque King. 

Clientele (kbi^ntri, -te l). Also 8-9 -el, 9 
-ello, and in Fr. form olientdle. [ad. L. clientela 
the relation of client, clientship, a body of clients, 
L dient-em Client. This seems to have been 
taken immediately from Latin in the 16th c., to 
bave become obs. in the i ^th ( it is noted as Obs. 
in Webster i864\ and to have lx;cn re-adopted 
from French in the middle of the 19th, in sense 3: 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr.] 
1 1 . The relation, position, or status of a client ; 
clientship. Obs. 

161X B. Jonron Catiline iii. viii. 123 Varguntrius. .under 
tlie pretext of clientele And visitation, with the morning 


haile, Wm be admitted. L’EmAvot Cha*. I (zflss) 
ia6 Redeemed from the Qtentele and Vassallage of the 
Nobility. 1878 H. Amer. Rev. CXX. 456 From the very 
exag8^™on of the aristocimtic regime. . . .there rose an in- 
stitution, the clientel. 

t b. Protection of clients, patronage. Obs. 
x6xx CoRVAT Crudities. It . . ciiioyeth great peace voder 
their sacred clientele and protection, a x68a Heyun /fir/. 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor, xdge Coles, Clientele, 

2 . A body of clients or dependants ; all who are 
under the patronage and protection of any person ; 
a body of profess^ adherents ; a following. 

Foxe a. ^ M. (1^96) 246/1 So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele In the chutches of France, than 
of the pro|Mr inhabitants of the land. 1849 Hall Ceuet 
Conse. IV. vi. (1654) 347 Thoiie of the Roman Clientele are 
not more careful x8^ Merivalr Rom. Emp. (1865) 1 . i. 7 
The clientele of some patrician house, 
b. with pi. 

x 711-66 Bailey, Clientels, persons under Protection or 
Vassallage. 

3 . Now often applied (as in Fr.) to the whole 
jTrofessional connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as * the clientele of a theatre etc. 

x86s Daily Tel. 12 June, The enterprising commercial 
classes of the North, .have de-spatched . .merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clieiitelle 
there. s88o Atlantic Mag. Sept. 306 The clientele of Snel- 
ling's bar-room. i88s Med. I emp. Jrnl. I. 50 The., high 
esteem in which he is held by his extensive clientele. 
Hence t CUants’lod a., having a clientele. 

16x3 Ace. Angltsea (z86o) 49 These that glory to see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. 

Cli*6nte8B. rare, [see -BUB.] A female client. 

(EurycL Diet, cites Middleton.) 

OlientleM (klai entl^s), a. Without clients. 
1883 J. D. PHiLBRiCK City School Syst. ll. S. 14 Patient- 
less I doctors and clientless lawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev, 19 Jan. 
68 1 ClieiitleMi solicitors and briefless counsel. 

Olientry (kbi entri). [f. Client -BY.] The 
relation of clients ; a body of clients. 

*594 Nasiik Vnjort. Trav. 59 None cared for couetous 
client rie. x6m R. CoDRiNCTON tr. Hist. Ivstine 1^0 A 
sordid part . .of their own clientry. i8m Keightlry Hist. 
Rome an. 201 Many of their [ patrician Jhouses seem to have 
died off ; whose clientry mostly ioined the plebs. 

Clientship (kbi-entijip). [see -hhip.] State or 
relation of a client : the correlative of palranagv. 

X649 Walker Hist. Indep. 11. 145 Their Nomencla- 
ton, their Prehensations, Invitations, Clientships. 1697 
DavDEN I'irgil Dcd., Patronage and Clientship always 
descended from the Fathers to the Sons. 1878.SRRLEV Stetn 
1 . 208 A number of middle States., were attached to France 
in a condition uf clientship. 

Cliff vklif'. Forms : 1-7 olif, 3 olef, 4-5 oUfe, 
olyffle, olyf^e, (4 klifPe, klyiTe, klyfe, 5 oleyff), 
4-7 oliffe, 7- ollfP. fi. a-6 (properly dative) oliue, 
pi. (i oleolii, olifa), a-6 oliues, (olyues), 3-4 
oliuon, olyuon. Also 5-9 Clift. [OE. clif ncut., 
pi. clifu, orig. cleofu (with u fracture of i) ■■ OS. 
//»^(Ml-G., LG. dif, clef, MDu clif, clef pi. dove, 
Du. di/\ OHG. kleb, ON. ^///:-OTeiU. HU- 
Tfo-{m\ The early ME. forms were sing. nom. dif 
gen. dtvesy dat. dive, pi. cltves; levelling gave also 
nom. sing, dive (see H below), and pi, cliffes, whence 
mod. d^s. On the typie of the original pi. cleofu^ 
there arose also a sing, cleof whence clej, cleef clefcy 
mod. Cleve, Clkeve, q.v. In 15th c., cliff 
confused with clifty original form of CLKrr, nnd 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the i6th c. : this 
is still dialectal and vulgar: see Clift.] 

1 . A pcriTcndicular or steep face of rock of con- 
siderable height. Usually implying that the strata 
are broken and exposed in section ; 4 in escarpment. 

85a Charter AEthelwolfxxx Cod. Dipl. V. 105 Of Wulfhercs 
cunme on Wulflieres clif. ciaoS Lav. 1926 Nti ft mucr 
mare hauefl hat clif [iRTS clef) bare nome on aslche Icode. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cx\\\[\]. 8 KliffesfL, rupemj in welles of 
walres to gane. c xjap E, E. A Hit, P. A. 74 Dubbed went 
alle |>o dowiiez sydex With crystal klyffez. c 1240 Cursor 
M, J7590 (l,Aiud MS) Hym to seche in dyne ft clow. 
? a X400 Morie A rth. 20x3 He hade . . for-sett . . Bothe the 
clewez and the clyfez with dene mene of armez \ibid. 20x9 
cleyffez]. 105 Barclay Egloees iv. (1^70) C’tm/s A moun- 
tayne of hi^nes maruelous, With pendant difies of stones 
hardc as flent. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 424 There the Eajjle 
and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries buiM. 
X769 Mrs. Pinzzi Jwm. Frassee I. 38 Goats . . clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon. z8w Penny Cycl, VII. za 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a cnMm, extending across 
one of the highest ridges of the Mendip Hills. 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicular face of 
rock on the seashore, or (less usually) overhanging 
a lake or river. 

a. a tooo Andreas 310 (Or.) Ofercald deofu ceoles neosan. 
c 1325 E. E. A lilt. P. A ISO, 1 sei by^onde hat myry mere 
A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. z^ Treviba Descr. Brit. 
(Caxcon) 4 Whan shipmen pai^n tne next clyf of that londe. 
1993 Shakb. 2 Hen. VI, in. il lox As farre as I could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs backe. 1605 — Lear iv. L s6os Veretcgan Dec. 
Intell. iv. (1628)99 The cut off or broken mountaines on the 
sea sides, are more rightly and prc^erly called dils, then by 
the name of rocks or hills. X709 Addison Toiler No. xxy 
F 6 Diverting our selves upon the Top of the Cliff with the 
Prospect of the Sea. 1703 Wokdbw. Descr, Sh, B04 The 
wood-crowned cliffs that o er the lake recline. 1879 Feovdb 


Cmsar xvi. nfli The white eUflb whldi could be seen from 
Calais. Mod. The Wynddiff towers above the Wye. 

(i. sing, cifve (properly dative), pi. dives. (The 
Elizabethan archaists made it eltves.) 

e saM Lay. 0x807 po** heo leieien )eond ^ clroes. Ibid, 
32217 ^nd eludes ft ^eond diuenen. c i^eo Cursor M. 1856 
(OdtDOff wend hoi har >chip suld riue wid wind or wawe or 
dintordiue. e teeo Sir Bents 2278 Kim to a castel hoi hon 
idriue, pat slant oe ypon a cliue. a 1541 Wyatt The 
/aiHt/ul lover giveth, etc.^Peet. IVk*. 37 To wm each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the dive* 
igfly Tuebbev. Myrr. Fall Pride (R.}Whomt forceth be by 
surge of seas into Charybdes dines [rime-wd. driues] T 17187 
Myrr, Mag., AUfonact aliii. At length the shyning Albion 
clyues did feede I'heir gasing eyes. 

1 2 . (Extension of 1 b) : Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake ; shore, coast, strand. Obs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3826 ^t hie GeaU clifu ongltan meahton. 
e 1320 Sir Beues 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wUde 
se was. 1387 Trevisa Migden (Rolls) 1 . 43 From ha dyne 
of occean [littore oceans] in Ethiopia. Ibid. 1 . (Mfltz.) 
In be west dif occidentedi littore] of litel Bretayne. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixvi. (1495) 282 Serpentes .. 
whyche ben nyghe dyffes and banket of waters. 1480 
Caxton Deecr. Brst. 3 White rockes aboute the cliues of 
the see. 1600 Tourneur Trassff. Met. Autlior to Bk., O 
were thy inargents cliffes of itching lust 

3 . A Steep slope, a declivity, a hill ; Clrve 3. 
(In Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivated escarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense medimval etymoloctsts naturally identifled 
eUve with L. clivus, with which it had no connexion.] 

A 1200 Moral Ode ^7 To-3eanes be cliue a^can be he^e 
hulle. e 1200 Trin Coll. Hosn. 37 Hwile uppen cliues and 
hwile in be dales. ^1300 K. Alls. 5429 The othere part 
away hy dryuen Into dales and into cTyuen. c 1480 Pallad. 
on flush, XII. 278 Nor clyves iher humoure is not exduse. 
c X4A0 Prosnp. Parv 8z Clyffe or an hylle [1499 defe of an 
hyllj, declivum. 14^ Cath. Anti. 67 A Cliffy cliuut, 163a 
Lr Grvs Velleius 66 Running downe the difle of the Cam- 
toll. 1870 E. Peacock R a// Skirl. II. 165 Hie base of the 
Cliff line of hills. 1B70 Dabemt Annals III, 205 We went 
straight up the dive— -the slope that leads through the 
IVopylica. 

4 . The strata of rock lying above or between 
coal seams. 

1676 Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 732 All the difts in 
some Mines are made up of these Stone-plants. S719 
Strachey Strata Coal.M.^\^. XXX. 968 TheCY^.. is 
dark or blackish Rock, and always keeps its regular Course 
as the Coal does, lying obliquely over it. xtsz Bradley 
Philos. Acc, Wks. Nat. 7 A dark or blackish Rock, which 
they call the Coal Clives. .The Cliff over this Vein is varie- 
gated with Cockle Shells and Fern Branches. 

6. Comb., as cliff-dweller, -face, -side, nvalltnv\ 
cliff-chafed, •girdled, •like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
olilf-pink, the Cheddar Pink, JJian/kuf c/rsius. 

Z839 48 Bailey Festus xxvii. 327 A *diff-chafed sea. 1884 
Chamb. Jml. 19 Tan. 40/2 The houses of the ^cliff-dwellers. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv, viii. 204 ^'^Cliff-girdled lakes. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, isl Vtsit Plug. Wks. (Bohn) 11.6 
Carlyle . .was tall and gaunt, with a *diff-like brow. 1884 
Miller Plani-n., *Cliff-pink, or Clevc-pink, Dianthus cm- 
sius. z886 Kudvard Kipling Pepartm. Ditties (cd. a) 6a 
The hawk nests on the ^diffside. 1841-4 Emerson E^s. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 'ITie rock-Tibboos still dwell 
in cavcA like *diff-swallows. 2819 Byron Juass 11. cviii, 
Before the entrance of a •cliff-worn cave. 

ClifT, -e, obf. foiro of Clef *. 

Cliffed (klift),/^/. a. Having cliffs. 

*653 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 149 The ice-plain .. 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed khorc. 

Cli’lFer. rare. [Cf. Cliffing.] A cliff-climber. 
x86a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 429 There are very few spots 
where even an accomplished differ could scale these heights, 
t Oli'ffepy, a. Obs. [apn. f. dive, obs. form of 
Cleave ; cf. slippery, and dial, sleepry.'] ? F'issile. 

*757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another mineral, 
that the miners call blaes . . a differy stratum of a blneish 
colour, that offen lies both above and below the coal. 

CU-Ang, vbl. sb. rare. [f. assumed vb. to cliff 
+ -iNO 1 .] The climbing of cliffs (as a pursuit). 
xStta Anbtrd CAoirnr/ tsl. 1. iv. (cd. 2) 64 Toe ordinary 
diffiailties of cliffing. Ibid 62 Not accustomed to cliffing. 

Gli*ffg]iUka, [f. genitive of Cliff sb. 4* 
Mar.] One skilled in cliMlknbU^. 

1863 C. A Johns Home Walks 58 Ifhe rambling diffsman 
. .reaches at last a sudden re-entering angle In the cliff. 

OlifEjr (kli'fi), a. [f. CLJFF-f •Y.J Having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

X93B Lbland /tin. fv. 49 The Shore is di^. legB Dray- 
ton l/erosc. Ep, (1748) 122 Calais. .In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands.^ 1639 Pacitt Christiassogr. 1. (x^6) 9 The 
Sea coasts being generally diffie and inaccesaible. xyoS 
J. Philips Cyder j, 105 Ev’n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1 § 9. 6( A mountain- basin .. 
bounded all round by a grand and cliffy rim. 

Clift, sb.^ The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sb. now usually made Cleft, q. v. 
Clift (klift), j ^.2 [A by-form of Cuff, due to 
confusion between that ward and dijl, Cleft, a 
fissure. Exceedingly common in i6li8th c., and 
used b^ some writers in the 19th c.] Cliff (in 
its various applications). 

c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 2493 Hipsipkileg Medea, This 
lady rombtth by the cliff to pleye. 1967 Drant Horace 
Ep. xiiL £ iij, Through diftes [L per clivos] ft fluddes. 
xM Marlowe 1st Pt. Teanhurl. 1. li, We will walk ujmd 
the lofty diftes. 1804 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. vL 6s High 
white Clay cliffa xyxa Db Foe Crusoe 1. iii. 5a, 1 clamberd 
up the Cliffs of the Shore. 1796 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 907 



OIiIFT. 




Th« iMrpendicttlar (»id« of Cholk Clifts, otin SMOtunr 
Settut/r, J^'mut Wks. 704 How. clift by cUft, rocks bend 
and lift Their frowning foreheads as we go. Bige Mab- 
BVAT N* Fprtter ii, A high land, which terminated in a 
precipitous clift. 

Ollft, -ed, •log I fee Clsvt-. 

Cli'fWi Cmw a.* + .y.J >CuFiT. 

Fleming Vinc^ Gtarf* •• S From lofty brow Of steep 
and clifti^assages [cleere] water gliding downej. idga 
Litrgow TVww. vii. 33s In a clifty Cmke dose by the sea 
side, a 1798 Pennant iL.), The rocks, .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed. 1I87 Harper^s Map:, Dec. 96 Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

tGU-ftsr, Olfs, Of nnoertain oririn and 
meaning : in quota. 1647, 1686, it might m from 
clive^ Cleave v:^ « adherent, clinging ; Jamieson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action; (fuel) which is easily kindled and 
bams briskly*; Halliwell says ‘lively, active*. 

[T.G. dialects have cl^ftig^ clUehiig^ nearly in sense of 
•clever*.] 

1570 Levins Manip, xiz CWfiy ^ firfilig, 1847 Com* 
mantu. Ballads (1841 > ^3 The prentices are gallant blades, 
and to the king are clifty ; But the lord mairaind aldermen 
are scarce so wise as thrifty. 1686 G. Stuart Joco*»$r, 
Disc, 70 A couple of knights. .Clamb up the shrouds. .And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 

ought, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of Clitcb v, 

t Clightillg, vbl. sb. Obs, [This, with clyghttd 
under Clitch v.l, implies a vb. clight^ formed on 
the pa. pple. of Clitch.] - Clitohino ; bending. 

1398 Tkbvisa Barth, D§ P, R. v. liiL (1495) 169 The legges 
ben coueryd . . wyth the flesshe . so that they . . greue not 
the thyes wyth ttieir clightyng \,BodL M^, clitting] and 
foldynge. 

CUk, Cllke, obs. f. Cltok, Clerk. 

Cliket, Glim, obs. ff. Cliokrt, Climb. 


t Climaoter. Obs. ^a. Gr. nMfiateHip round of 
a ladder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. Khl/Mb ladder + -rijp suffix of agent and agency.] 
A Cltmagtebio year or epoch. 

1609 C BuTiJtR Fem. Mon. (16^) 30 The sixty.third year 
of man's ^e. .called climactericall (because it arihcth of nine 
Septenaries, as so many Climacters or Ladder^rounds). 1643 
Sf i< 1 '. Brownk Relic. Med. i. (16^61 {I 38 In his yeares there 
is no Cliiuncter, his duration is eternity. 1656 Blount 
Clauagr.t CUmacter^ the perillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end. 


tCli*maotered,///. a, Obs. rare, ff. prec.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand climacteric^. 

iday Drayton ApincouH^ etc. aoo Her end deferd, Vtuill 
the time she had beene climafclterd ; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. 

t Clillia43tft*rial, a. {sh.') Ohs. rare. [ad. F. 
elimacteriel (i6th c.), f. climacterie (Cotgr.).] 

A. adj, -Cliuaotbkio ; critical. 

1643 T. Goodwin Return ofPrayers. etc. 137 These [hours] 
are the most climacteriall, and critical!, and most dangerous. 

B. sb. A climacteric year ; » Climaotkrio ; in 
quot. ? the * grand climacteric * or 63rd year. 

R. H. a rratgH 9 H, Whole Creature xiv. 1 1. 331 Who 
dyeo. .ere ever they came to their Climacteriall. 

ClimacteirifUl. fwnce-wd. [f. Climaoter + 
-IAN ; associated in sense with climajc,'\ One who 
uses the rhetorical figure climax. 

a 1734 North Exa$H. 1. i. f 18. (1740^ 33 Observe the Au* 
thor's steps continually rising ; we shall find him on many 
Occasions a ^at Climacterian. 

Climacteric (.kbimoekte'rik, -sc'kt^rik), a. and 


sb. Forms : a. 7 olj-, oUmaoteiiko, -Ique, -iokre, 
7^ olimaoteHok, 7- -io fi. 7 ol7niatariok(e, 
S-qoUmaterlok, -I0. [sLd.h.cltmacleru*us,tk.GT. 
MhffMuenjpiaos climacteric, of the nature of a critical 
epoch, f. aXIfuucrffp Climactbr. The F. clima* 
terique is the source of the & forms ; also, prob. of 
the second pronunciation, the first being according 
to the general analogy of words in Ac. 

The former accentuation is that of Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists generally : some modem dic« 
tionaries give both, and some prefer clima-c/eric. In verse 
climactrric has been observed in Davenant, Drummond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -av/mcrin Brathwaite 17th c., 
Trumbull 18th c.] 


A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or constituting a climacter or 
critical period in human life ; as in dimacieric year 
^climacteric^ 2\%o*^granii climacteric \ see B. 

s6oi Holland Pliny vii. xlix.(R ', I'he rule of the danger* 
ous graduall yecres called rlimactcrike. x6i8 Brathwait 
Deter. Deaths Nor stands he much upon our dangerous 
yeare . . Oft . .When we are most secure, then hee*s most 
neare, Vi^ere th' yeare clymactericke is his iubile. 1636 
Davenant Wittt (1673) 333 Being near The oai^er of his 
Cltmacterick year. lyoa Young Retirnalien 11. (K. \ Grand 
climacteric vanities The vainest will despise. z88z Syd. 
Soc, Lex. S.V., These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek physiologists as five, and termed climactorke or 
climacteric periods. 

b. Iransf, Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis; critical; fatal. 

a iM Marvell Poemt^ Horat. Ode, And to all states not 
ftee Shall clymaterick he. s68o Life Edw. II in Select, 
HetrL Miee,l\i^ii go He found the climacterick year of hia 
reign, before ne did expect it: and made that unhappy 
castle . . the witness of nls cracl murder. z8aa Southey 
Lett, (1856; 111 . 31X lliis age is as climatcric as that in 


which he lived. 1I74 FASiASCMif esSsvMi emt <tb8se* 
tstrio yiati or cpocbi. 

2 . /^Ays, and Md. Applied to tbtt period of liie 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 00) at which 
the vital foroet begin to decline (in women obiii- 
elding with the p^od of * change of life *) ; per* 
taining to this period. ClimaeHrU ddsettsax a 
disease of unknown eause which often occurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterised by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplesancss, etc. 

s8» Sit H. HALroED ia Med, Trane, IV. 316 (fff/r) Oa 
the Climacteric Disease. i8a4 Ann. Reg.^ Chron, soB He 
wu anffering firoin a general decay of etrength-^a sort of 
climacteric disease. 1878 Bartuolow Mat. Med, (1870) 407 
At the climacteric period in women, s^ T. Be vant Praci. 
Surg, 11 . 346 The climacteric eflOscement of the broMt. 

8. - Climactic. 

1701 E. Darwin Boi, Card, u. xaa InlerL, The power 
gr^ually to prepare the mind of his reader by previous 
cli^cteric circumstances. 1883 T. Parker Tyne Ch. b$ 8 
It is the last link of a chain, it is tne climacteric point. 

B. sb, 

1 . A critical stage in human life; a point at 

which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health or fortune. According 
to some, all tne years denoted by multiples of 7 
(7, 14, a I, etc.) were climacterics : others admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, ai, 35, etc.); 
some included also the multiples of 9. Grand 
if: ^eat\ climacteric (sometimes simply the climac^ 
teric ) ; the 63rd year of life (63 « 7 x 9), supposed 
to be specially critical. (According to some, the 
8iBt year (81 9 x 9) was also a grand climacteric.) 

The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trent. 1^8 This false Prophet (sore 
Maipst his will) died in his sixtie third yeare (his great 
Clymatericke). ^1645 Howrll Lett, I. 111 xi, It is a com- 
mon . . ciLstom amongst the Spaniard, when he hath pass'd 
his gran climacteric . . to make a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 1697 Dryden Virgil Ded., 1 bc^an this Work in 
my great Qimactenque. lyxs Addison Spret. No. aos F i, 
1 am turned of ray great Climacteric. xysB Morgan Algiers 
Jl. iv. 893 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Colled the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 174R Fielding yot. 
Andreros iv. vii. When they arrive at this period [15 yrs.], 
and have now passed their second climateric. 18x3 Bvron 
Juan X. xlvii. Her climacteric tua.sed her like her teens. 

2 . transf. A critical period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course. 

c 1830 Drumm. OP Hawth. PoemsygVo, 391 Our [Scotland's] 
lion's clymacterick now is past, And crown'd with bays, he 
rampeth free at last. 17x4 Pups Lei. Arbuthnot xo Sept., 
At ner advanced age every day is a climacteric. 1798 
G. Wakefield Lett, Sir J, Scott 7 That grand climactertc 
of information, when, etc tBa^ Southev Sir T, More 
1. 18 It is your lot . . to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of tlie world. 

Climacterical (kbimsckte’rik&l), a. and sb. 
Forms : a. 6-7 oly-, oil-, -all, (7 oUmactrloal^, 
7- olimaoterloal. fi. 6 -7 ollmaterioall, 7 0I7- 
mat-, ollmaterioal. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . - Climacteric A. i ; esb. applied to the 'grand 
climacteric ’ or 63rd year of life ; see prec. B. i. 

sgpo L. Lloyd Dial Daies Oct 35 Georgius Castriotus . . 
dieu upon this d.'iy in his climatericall year 63. xBor W. 
Vaughan Nat, Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. N ow, 
a climactericall yeare I*, eucry seauenth yeare.^ 1609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon, ii. (i633> E ij, lliis Climactericall num- 
ber of nine times seven, xoxx Cotgr., L’am elimactire, the 
climatericall yeare. 1693 W. Frekb Sel, Esi, iv. ax Who 
but one that has more Fancy than judgment wonla mind 
the Climacterical Years T X839 Da Quincey Wordsworth 
in Tails Mag. lo/i An elderly man, who confessed to having 
passed the grand cliniactencal year (9 multiplied into 7) 
of 63. 

b. Critical, dangeroui ; -■ Climacteric A. 1 b. 
s683 Masse tr. AlemauU Gusman d'A(f. 116 They are 
commonly a kind of ClimBctericidl and dangerous prattlers. 
164B Fuller Iloiy 4 Pr^. St. 11. xt. 05 The cUmactericaJl 
yeare of many churches . may seem to nappen in our dayes ; 
so old that their ruine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
1649 Sklden Laws Eng. 11. i 11739) 8 This was one of Eng- 
land's Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperate, 
that no hope was left but by a desperate Cure. zBga Edin. 
Eev. LV. 534 The latter half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the climacterical periods of the history of Rome, 
f 2 . Relating to climax ; ■■ Climactic. Obs. 
a 1638 Mrdk Wks. V. 018 The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alann to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven succes»ve and languishing blows. A. Wilson 

Jos. /, X03 Like Climatencell Diseases, take rest, and after 
tome intennission break out again. 

B. sh. fl- -Climacteric B. i. Ohs, 

s6xi Cotgr., Climacterie de 63 «nx, the Clymatericoll, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at whiim age ifiuera worthie men 
haue died, ifiay Hakewill Apol. 111. IL | 1 The common 
clymaetericoll of al old men. z6ps Fuller Pisgnh ut. vi 
333 Now post the fifth climactericall of his disease. SToa 
C. Mathrr Mdgn. Chr. ni. 11. xv. (185a) 43^ He woe oome 
to that which we call, * the grand climacterical ’. 
f 2 . tran^, « Climactekio B. a. Obs, 

1839 Fuller Noly War tti. iv. (x840> xax War in the T.ow 
Countries hath already outlived the prand climacterical of 
three score and ten years. x6m — Ch. /list. vi. vii, Many 
Mitred Ahb^ have survived the dangerous Climactericall 
of the third Generation. 


,«,■ Sn T. Bwmn Ml /HM • a MU) la CIIm» 

'tSSiMlielWar. Ok. Itu sAikMtknt ^ 

CotgfOr U ^ BVflM -Ml -Y.J 

1 , • CLIHAOimO B. 1. 

Urrher Ann vu. 8oe Fait the abrty third yeafi tba 
comtuGu Cflmaciary of all old men. . ^ 

2. Flrogmi bj Mdomive 8t8|)Bi a ftep of 8 

cUmax. 

id |4 L'EaTRAMmCAML /. (iBsjlpe CouM.bo havoloPMaw 
where all the dimaoeries and motions of hif advimco a^old 
have tenmnatod, a «9|4 North Exam. (1740) 47* Ho k 
an Artist at Dis{^ion and CUmactery for tkm aettiiw 0^ 
his PosiUoas. sbid. 13& l..coiiie not to tho Fomit w hu 
Climactertes of Approach aroidl considered. 

CnilllfoO^ (Ia9iin8e*ktlk)i a, Ehet. [f. CLfNAYi 
app. after syntax^ syntactic, ot influenced bv dir 
macferic, bat not on Greek analogiee J Pertalnin|j 
to, or foiming, a climax or ascending teries- 

1871 Minto Eng, Lii, t. IL les His balanced senteucos «« 
and climactic arrangensent. im Whitvsy Long. m. 

’ pment a cUmactk fonn. 



I quot, 

(humerons nmee-nse), 

i88e Chamb, Jmt, XIV. 44 [He] had mounted, bv an 
arduous climacticai process, Into the topmost bvaneniOB. 

01ima‘Oti<MUjjp adv, [f. prec- f -lt Biri 
the 17th c. instance appears to have been f. Gr; 
leKipar- slope, climate, taken as — aKtpmi ladder^ 
climax.] By way of climax ; in relation to climax. 

Idas T. Stoughton Chr. Saceif. xvi. sat He speaketh 
climatically, that is, riseth by degrees higher and nighetj 
from a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment. tSSe M. Evans tr. Meyer's Epdees, iii. 18 The 
oxymoron yriiiFai t)v«p/ 9 aAAovvaK yraonn* .cUmactio- 
ally parallel to the just expressed xaroAo/ifNiai. .v^oi, 

01 illiacti‘CaJlit 6 » PaUront, [fi Gr. 
ladder 4- txrvt footstep + -itk. ] ( See qaot. 1 88a) ‘ 

S873 Dawson Earth 4 Mam iii. 45 Climactichnites. i88e 
Li^. Unttu Knofvl, saniktone beds .. arE 


ladder-like impn 

ClilliataA (.kldi‘m&tdl), a, [f. 
climat', Gr. Kkipar* + -AL.] Of 
climate ; climatic. 


Climate or L. 
or pertaining to 


xSgo a Lvell Priftc. Gtol, (1873) II. iil xxxvt. 306 Undei 
new climatal and other conditions. xBn Darwin Orig. 
spec. X. (1879) 376 Migration due to cUmatal and other 
cnaiiges. sBSe A. R. Wallace I si. Life v. 75 CUmatal in- 
fiuencet have a great effect on their delicate OMiei. 
t Climata volliOv a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Gr. 
gXi^topX'O* (in Bysantine Greek * govenior of a 
province *, f. nklpar- region, clime -f ruling).] 
Fresiding over a ‘ climate * or region of the earth. 

1704 T. Taylor Pausamias 111 . a8o Among the tejrrastrial 
[goclin, some preside over climates, or are clLniatorchic. 

Climata (klai'm/t), sb. Forms: 4 7 olimat; 
olymat, (5 //. clematis) , 6-7 olymate, 6- oU- 
mate. [a. F. climat in 14th c. climas), ad, 
late L. clima, climat» climate, region, a. Gr. 
aXi/ia, KkipaT' inclination or slope, 1. hli* root of 
icKlv*etr to slope, lean, incline. The meaning 
passed in Greek throng the senses of * slope m 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range *, the supposed 
‘ slope or inclination of the earth and sky from the 
equator to the poles * the xone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying m the same parallel of latitude*, * a 
clime *, in which sense it was adopted in late L.] 

1 1 . A belt of the earth*s surface contained oer 


tween two given parallels of latitude. Obs, 

In oarly ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to bs 
presided over by the 7 planets : of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17^', Syene Alex- 
andria 31°, Rhodes 36*’, Rome 41% Bo^sthenes 43”, and the 
Riphacan Mountains 48*’ N. l4tter. the space between the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into S4 
climates, each correspondmg to an increase of half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer’s 11. I 39. 

X393 Bardous Bruce iv. 701 How that the disposkioone [of 
th^evyn] Suld apon thingis virk heir doune, On regioneE, 
or on climatis. CX391 Chaucer Astrol. 11 . 1 39 pe latitude 
of a climat. X393 Gower Ion/. III. 107 They [ie. the 
stars] causen mauy a wonder To the climats, that ttond hem 
under, c 1400 M aunoev. xv. (18391 163 They [of Ynde] ben 
in the firste Clymat, that is of Suturne . . Wee ben in the 
seventh Clymat, that is of the Mone. 1584 Bullbvm DlaJ, 
agst. Feuer Pest, (1888)96 llie Islandcs call^ Fortuiwto 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in Che thirde 
Climate. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. 1 1 (1696), 
1 was borne ui the eighth Climate. 1683 Bril, Spec., It 
[Britain] is situated .. under the eightn, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Climates. 1708 MoaSl 
Amer. Geog. 1 . 4a lliere are 34 climates between thoeqnator 
and each of the polar circles, 'fhere are 30 cUmates be- 
tween the equator and either pole. 1796 [see Climaturb|, 
t b. More vaguely : A region of the earth, a 
‘ clime \ Obs exc. as in 3. 


1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 5 b, [Hermes] esM- 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat lawea couenable. .ta 
thair opinions. Mg Pavnkl Barclays Jugurth 17 A fow 
other authors holoT.that vnder climate of that part which 
is called Europe, the third part named Affrike is oontpro- 
bended. 1609 I. Dova Coiffut. Atheism 31 When the Sunnb 
is Eclipsed, oil the earth is not darkoM, but ontly one 
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CLIllB, 


CiiiAAt I79f Godwin Cal. WilUam» Wm the world, 
with ell its climatee, made in vain for thy. .victim? 

2 . A region considered with reference to iti at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. 

I139B TaaviHA Barik. D$ P. R. xv. xL/14^5) 49a Alania. . 
Ib a tutl brode londe and u vnder a colde Clima.] t6oi Hol- 
land Pliny xviii. vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to (i. e. face) the North. 1667 Milton 
P. L.xi. 374 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow, 169! Kkill Exam. Th, Earth (1734* ^ ia the 
temperate and habitable Qimates. 1769 juniut LHt. iv, 
83 Climateft unfavourable to British Constitution. 1831 Sis 
J. Sinclair Carr. 11 . 338 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates. 1874 Helps Hoc. Pren, tiL 55 We 
live in a \txy rainy and a ver^* capricious climate. 

8. Condition (of a region or country) in rela- 
tion to prevailing atmospheric phenomena, as tem- 

S erature dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
ullness of sky, etc., esp. as these aflcct human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 111. i. 1 The Clymat's delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet, 1^7 Clarendon MUi Rtb. 1. (s843> 31/1 
It^ was no wonder if fingland was generally thought secure, 
with the advantamts of its own Climate. 166a Gemiiiis.k 
Princ. 84 This Climat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
1719 De Foe CrUM (tS^) II. xv. 330 We had always the 
same climate in all the rooms. Dickson 7 >rrt^ 

Agric. 130 llie wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season. 1836 Ememion Eng. Traits, Land Wks. iBohni II. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to by latitude, i860 Cemh, Mag. 1 1 . 566 Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 74 * Climate* may he defined os 
the complex effect of external conditions of heat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals, 
b. JiF. (Cf. atmosphere.) 

1874 Morlby Cempromisr (1886) 31 The general mental 
climate^. has. .ceased to be invigorating. 
t 4 . The period between two climacteric years; 
B CbiiiACTKR. Obs. 

1^74 Hbli-qwes Guiuara*s Fam. Ep. (1577) 166 That 
which the Physician doth call Terme in the steke man, is 
called in the whole by the Philosopher Climate. 15B6 1 '. H. 
La Primand. Fr. Acad. (158915^1 In the wliple course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is either from 
seven, or from nine yeeres, escept in the yeere of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende. 

6. Comb.y ag climate- cu> e\ olixnata-beaten a.^ 
battered by a (tropical) climate. 

1787 Burns Border 'Tour Wks. (Globe) 570 A good- 
hearted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr. Ziemssou’s Cycl. Med. XIII. 175 The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-iur, to the climate cure. 

t Cli'matef obs. rare^^. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

1611 Shaks. kb'int, T v. i. 170 The blessed Gods Purge all 
Infection from our Ayre, whilest you Doe Clymate here. 
Climator, -ed: see Climathbe, Clihacthked. 
Climaterio, a. Krron. used for Climatic. (Cf. 
the misuse of K. climatirique. censured by Littr^,) 
1849, Sidney in Jml. R. Agrtc. Soc. Eng. X. 11. 393 Inap- 
preciable differences in climateric condition. 

Cllmat6rio(k, -aJ(l, obs. ff. Climacteric, -al. 
Cliuatio (klaimtc'tik), a. [f. Climate or Gr. 
xAi/iar- (see Climate) -ic: cf. asthmatic, dog- 
matic, etc.' No )t.climatiqut in Littr^.] Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

a i8a8 Webster cites S. S. Smith. 1847 in Craig. 1847 
Leitcii Matter's Anc. Art<xBso) 6 105 The external, climatic 
. .tendencies .. of this style of architecture. 185s Mavne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xix, No climatic action has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scorirn. 18S0 Gunther 
Fishes 185 The difference of the climatic and other pliysic.'il 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 

II Error for climaterike, Cumactekic. 

1574 Hellowes Guiuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 166 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 

Cli]natioal(kl9imsetikkl), a. rare, [fas prec. 
■f-ALj -prec. 

i 6 s^ Eldbrpirlo Tytkes 103 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to ^ruw. xBtihlnUU. Observ. 
No. 76. 803 The climatical condition of Ireland. 
ClimatioaU/ (kUima' tikali), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-LT In relation to climate. 

s88i G. Allen Pign. Nature xxii. 334 Climatically speak- 
ing, our eanh has seen its best days. 1883 A. H. Hassall 
San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered. 

If See Climactioally. 

01 imati*oity« [jZt domstidty.’\ 'The property 
of climatizing ’. 1864 iu Webster. 

Climaidco- (r0r<), combining form of Climatic, 
Climatically. 

171s M. Davies Ath, Brit. L Zd E Some think that 
Presbyterian or Independent Church Government came . . 
Climaiico-Naturally, to the. .Kirk of the Ancient Piets. 
Clizaa'tion. rare, 'The act of inuring to a 
climate* (Worcester); > Aoclimatxom. 

1848 Worcester cites HortiwU Reg, 

' (nin&atiBe (kl9i*m&tui£), v, ran, [f. Climate 
4-ize; cf. acclimatiu.'] «AocLiMATlza 
1848 Worcester cites y. Mills, Ec. Rev. 1847 ymt. R. 
Agric. Soe. Eng. Vlll. 1. 36 Leaving it to cUmatise or ad- 
just itself to the locality. 

dimato'grapnj. [f. source of Climati-i- 
•ypatpia wrlung, description.] The description 
of a climate or climates; the branch of physical 
geomphy which describes climate. 

18^ in Webster ; and in mod. Dias. 


Hence OHi—toggayhlcal 0., etc. 
Clilliat(doglo (kldi:mflt0lp'd^ik), 0. [f. Clima- 
tology T - 10,1 Of climatology, as in * climatologic 
science*. (Also loosely * Climatic, at in neat.) 

i88e Elwbs tr. Cage/U 4 /vend Bengueta to Vacca 11 . 
vii, 146 The special character of climatolomc sonea 
(mmAtalogioal (klai m&Ul/rd^ik&D, 0. ff. as 
prec. 4 -AL.] Ot or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely used for climatal, climatic.) 

xBso Latham Varietiu 0/ Man 499 (L) The common 
effects of common social or climatological condition. t87a 
Sp^taior 7 Sept, itss The climatological causes of rain. 
i88e C. WaAGCiK in Gd. Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of ciimatologicaT investigations. 
Hence Oli^matolo'gioally adv., iu relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate. 

1878 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol xxii. 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and cliinatologically different. 

(nimatO'logist. [f- next 4 -jbt.J One versed 
in climatology. 

t886 spectator i8 Dec. 1715 Sir Tames Fayrer, the clima- 
tologist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely 
return to the field. 

Climatology (kl 3 im&tp’ 16 d 5 i>. ff. Gr. xXi^r- 
stem of kbxpa (see Climate, Clime) -Xoy/a dis- 
course: sec -logy.] That branch of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Sometimes used for the 
conditions themselves as a subjwt of observation.) 

Yeav'hk. Fesets 947 On Botanical Climatology. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. | 4W In the system of 
oceanic climatology, circulation, and stability. 1878 tr. 
WagnedsGen. Pathol.ji Anew science, Medical Geography, 
h.'U sprung from climatology. 

Climato*rial, a. ran. [a. F. climatorial, irreg. 
f. climat climate, by form-association with equa- 
torial, territorial, etc] ** Climatal, Climatic. 

1846 M'Culloch Arc. Brit. Aw/irv (1854) 99 A place 

. .situated under unfavourable climatorial circumstances 

t Gli*matlir6« Obs. Also 7 olimater. [app. 
(in Eng. or ? hr.) f. L climat-, F. climat Climate 
-f- -URE, after temperature, etc., to express the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate* in its original sense 
of ‘ distance from the etjuator*.] 

1 . ? A region ; =« Climate i b. 

1804 .Shaks. llatn. 1. i. 126 'Qo. 31 Euen the like precurse 
of feare f fierce] events . . Haue heauen and earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

2 . Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i. e. from climate in its earlier sense); — 
Climate in the current sense 3. 

1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 97 1 'lie sultry southwinds, and blacke 
climater, 1796 W. Marshall W, England 1 , is Wc may 
fairly place West T)evonshire ten days or a fortnight beliina 
the Midland District, which lies more than tu'O degrees of 
latitude . . farther North. A proof that climate and cUmature 
have not an immediate connection xBog Lucock Nat. Wool 
333 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. 1806 Forsyth Beauths Srotl. IV. 351 
Even in. .the length of Loch Tay. .the difference of cliroa- 
ture, with respect to mo.stncss, is very great. 

Climax; (klri'msks^, sb. Also 6 7 oly-. [a. L. 
climax, a. Gr.nKtfia^ ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 
The two uses 3 and 4 are due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word ; they are not 
mentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818 ] 

I. Properly. 

1 . Nhet. A figure in which n number of proposi- 
tions or ideas arc set forth so as to form a series 
in which each rises alxive the preceding in force or 
eiTectiveness of eimrcssion ; gradation. 

x^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsie III. xix. (Arb.) 377 A figure 
which, .by his Greeke and Latine originals, .may be cmled 
the marching figure . . it may aswell ne called the clyming 
figure, for Clymax is as much to say as a ladder. 1857 j. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 94. x6Bx Burthogge Argument (1684) 
30 This is the Clymax; if Believers, then Chri.st’s: if 
Christ's, then Abraham’s Seed ; if Abraham's Seed, tnen 
Heirs according to the Promise. 1748 J. Mason Eloeut. 
30 In a Climax, the Voice should always rise with ii. i8a8 
Whaibly Rhet. va En^l. Metrop. 364/1 The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Verres. 1876 
Gladstone Synchr. Homer 151 The whole pusage as to 
the nfts of Agamemnon is in the nature of a climax. 

1 2 . ^n. An ascending series or scale. Ohs. 

1781 y. Moore ViowSoc, It '1790) I. vi. 63 Expressions 
for the whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke Let. W. 
Windham in Corr. (1B44) IV. 135 The top of the climax 
of their wickedness. 

II. Popularly. 

3 . The last or highest term of a rhetorical climax. 

1858 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 65 

When he adds epithets of praise, his climax is 'so Eng- 
lish x8te K. W. Dale Jew. Temp. xxiv. (1877) 375 This 
is the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeal. 

4 . gen. The highest point of anything reached by 
gradual ascent; the culmination, height, acme, 
apex. 

1789 Trifter 448 No, XXXV, In the accomplishment of 
this, thc]^ frequently reach the climax of absurdity. 
x8o8-;7 j. Berbspord Miseries Hum. Lifs (xSsS) y. ConcL. 
Considering them [stage-coaches] as the very climaa and 
pinnacle orlocomotive griefs. iSgS Stanley SineU 8 Ped, 
(1856) liitrod. a6 Jerusalem m the climax of the long asoeot. 
18^ Mrb. Oliphant Meskers Ftor. iiL 76 He was .. at the 
very climax of his prosperity. 


dinuu^ V, [f. prec. lb.] 

1 , properly, a. inir. To ascend in a climax, 
rise by successive steps, b. trans. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. 

0x849 Poe Peter Snook Wte, 1864 IV. 398 A nuisterly 
climaxing of points. i88t Maem, Mag. 111 . 444 This end 
[of C- Eliot's ' Mill on the Floss'] is very fme. Towarde it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. 

2 . popularly, a. ifUr. To come to a culmina- 
tion, to culminate, b. tram* To bring to a onl- 
mination. 

x8m Marryat Peuha v, Guilt, .which he had climaxed by 
the denial of his Redeemer. x88a Century Mag. XXV. 1 it 
The excitement, .climaxed suddenly in her presence. x888 
Tupper My Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil's Bridge, 
f Climaxie. Obs. ran-^, a Climax s. 

x6o8 Warner Alb. Ping. xv. xcv, (1673) 379 But Gold, 
1 trow, would be a God it gatheretb so of Stile : To be a 
Noble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, worth the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth eleuates the niindc. 

Climb (kldim), V. Fa. t, and pple, climbed 
(kbrirnd) ; arch, olomb (kl^um). [0£. climb-an, 
clamb {plpmb\, clumbon, clumben, corrcRp. to OHG. 
chlimban, MHG. klimben, klimmen, MDu., MLG., 
Du., LG., Ger. klimmen WGer. Hlimban. Be- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTeut. ^klttan 
(see Cleave v:<t), the m being perh. originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, dhich has b^n 
extended to the other parts, and has carried the 
vb. from the ablaut series of t, ai, i, into that 
of im, am, um. Hence the sense-development 
' cleave, adhere to, get up by clinging or adhering* ; 
for which cf. OE. ell fan to cleave, cling, MDu. 
cltven to cleave, stick*, also to climb, ON. klifa 
and ME. cltven to climb. In all the modern langs. 
the h is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
spelling also ; but iu Eng., although climme, 
clinu, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
nized is elimb. In roost of the dialects the i is 
short, dim ; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the 1 long (kbim), the 
vowel being lengthened before mb, app. as before nd 
in bind, find, etc. (But clear evidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the 16th c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain dia- 
lectally (notably in Sc. dim, clam, clum), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13th c., 
and prevail in i6th c. prose; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of 1611. But the 
Elizabethan arghaists afTected a pa. t, and pplc. 
dome, cloame, clbmhe, which they appear to have 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgate, and mistakenly 
pronounced with long (Jn the ME. clomh\e, 0 
was either shoit, as a variant of clamb, or more 
usually a OTaphic expedient for u before m ; and 
in the dialects in which clom has come down the 
0 is short.) From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
clomb passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong clam, clom, or clum in dialect use.] 

A. Forms. 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is of^en un- 
certain whether climhe, clymb, climb, clyme, in 
l5-i6th c. meant (klim) or (kbim), and whether 
clomb t in i6-*i7th c. meant (klrm) or (kUnm).) 

1 . Present stem. a. 2 olimb-an, a-5 -en, 3-7 
olimbe, 4-6 olymbe; 3- clim, 3-6 olym, 
olymme, olixnme, mod. dial, olim (klim). 

a xooo Sat. 4 Sat iGr.) 414 Leoht. .clymmaft on xecynda 
rxEQS Lay. 851 He lette an heh climLea kiE7S clemhcn]. 
ZE97 R. Glouc. (1734) 537 Clerkes him made efim. f 1440 
Myst XXV. 434 4one tre 1 will go too, and in it clyme 
[rims hym). 1570 Levine Manip. 131 To Climme, seaxe- 
dere, 1817 Drayton Agmeourt 1x631) 5 If we want ships, 
the waves to climme. XB73 Lome, moss , Clim, pa. t. 
clom. x^ Sussex Gloss., Him. Sis xlM Mid. Yorkshire, 
arid Whitby Gloss., SLud in all northern dialects. Hamp- 
shire Gloss., x888 W. Somerset Word-bk. and BeHts. Gloss, 
fi. 3-4 olemb-e(n, 5 olem, olemme. 

CXE75 Lay. 851 He lette clemben an heh. X4B9 Caxton 
Fayitsof A. 1. is. 35 7 'o demine vp wyth cordes. Ibid, 11. 
XXXV. 154 Cleminge up with ladders, c 1300 Melusine 35 
Clemme you vpon som tree. 

7. 6 olyme, 6-7 olime, 6 olimbe, 6- ollmb 
(kbim). 

CX900 Cocks LorelVs B, (1843) la Some one the shrowedes 
dyde clyme. 1370 B. Googe Pop, Kingd, 3 Enow that none 
cane clime [rime dcuine], 1393 SrENasR Sonn, xiii, She to 
heauen may clime. X697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, ill. 195 The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb. 

2 . Past tense, a. 1-9 jlamb, 3-6 olam, (5-6 
olunme, 6 olame). Plural. 4-5 olamben. 

SE97 R. Glouc. (1734) 333 pe kyn| by an laddre to kjx 
asyp clam, a xjee Cursor M. 6301 He clamb mont synai. 
c xj^ Chaucer H, Fame 111. 1061 And clamben vp on other 
foiL 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxti. (Arb.) 87 Tho damme 
ha vpon on hye tree. 1303 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. li. xSa 
The men of armca . . dame vp the dykes. 1330 Tindaln 
Prmet, Prelatee Wks. 1840 II. ts6 Then the deacons., 
clamb up thereunto. ip6s Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i. 
(X847) 1x0 He damme, into the flamyng cane. 1790 Bubns 
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2^ Amdn^ IL We demb the hUl thegltlier* J. 
Kbal Brf, JmmAmm 1. 1^4 Ye. .never demb a tree. 
fi, flurm, I olumbon, a-5 -ea, 4-5 oloa»ibe(iit 
olombeCn, olonune^a. 4-5 oloiiib(« (kliim, 
klm). 

lilies O. £, £kfW, an. 1070 Hi .. clumben epo to the 
c IM5 Lav. 9490 Oner wal heo aumben. 
D Myd laudren k 


m ColL i 4 rwfi'Wit¥ 


1 ^ ckHnnea [1^ 


" .vp>y 


CmrsprAf. tuM (Trin.) IIimum clomb (rer/^AfJ 
vp into a hille. < " “ 

cfombe [v.r, clam, 

^iWrr"rr.45oVpL , ^ 

thre. c 1400 CkroH, Vihd* 931 lie clomb vp a walle. 


IL Glow. (171^) 410 ^ 

hMUM ( . 

Cl A Chaucki H, Fam§ ui. eB Vp 1 
I, dambe] with alle payne. cijM — 
thev clomben [r/.r. clumben, clumoelmlle 
a rihd* 931 lie clomb vp Iw a walle. 

7. 6-9 olombe. 7 oloiiie» 7- olomb (klJvtn^ 

igpD SpeMiBK F, Q, 111. iv. 3x She to her wagon clombe ; 

dombe all the rest. 1619 H. Hume F0IU/9 AnaU (1849) 
7 My laine-legd muse nere dome Pemawui. 1697 DevDSN 
Mntid VIII. 993 He clomb, with eager haste, th* Aerial 
height. 1768^4 TucKBk LU Nmt. (185a) I. 499 We clomb 
a high pinnacle iBoft Womoew. Waggwur 1. xoe As when 
he clomb from Rydal-Mere. i8» Scott iii. iv, Now 

dombe the rocks projecting high. 1833 Tbhnvbom Pctmt 
84 Hither . . she clomb [rifMc dome]. 

1 . 3-4 olemde; 4-6 olymed, 6 plymmed, 
oljxnbd, olimed, 6> olimbed (kUimd^. 

Clays Lay. 91439 ^e demde to hehse vppen huae hulle. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6361 (GOtt.) He clymed on mont synay. 
c 1305 Si, Kenelm 193 in E, E, P.{im) 51 He demde vpon 
^ treo [see B. il 1335 CovBROALE X Ckrm, xii. [xi], 6 
Then loab. .clymmed vp first. 1339 Cbanmbx Luk€ xix. 4 
He clymed [1611 cltmed] vp into a wylde fygge tree to see 
him. 1380 f. Hbvwooo Prw. 4* Epigr, (1867) 1^ He that 
neuer clytnbd neuer felL t6xx Biecx x Sam. xiv. 13 And 
lonathan dimed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

8. Pa.ppl€. a. i-.s clumben, a -^3 i-, 4 olumbyn, 

4- 5 oloumben, 5 olommbyn, 6 Sc, olummin. 

c laes Lay. 91439 pu were idumben hate, e 1374 Chaucer 
Boetk, II. vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat ^itte . . clotimben ouer 
he mountaigne. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 606 HalfT the craia 
thai clumbyn had. c 1400 Desir. Troy 13677 Wen a mon u 
.. Clommbyn all he Clif. CX430 Pilgr, Lyf Mankode iv. 
IxiL (X869) 905 An old oon hat was clumben. .vp on my bed. 
>833 Brllbnden Lwy v. (1899) 479 The Gaiile that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 

3. 4 olumbe, oloumbe, 4-5 olombe, dumb, 

5- 6 olom, (olome), 4-6, dial. -9 olum (klem). 

e Chaucer Muh ly Law's Prol. 19 Phebus. .Degrees 
wasfive and fourty dombe on hight {v.r. ictombe, dome]. 
1534 Turner in Strype EccL Mem, HI. xviii. 149 One is 
now clom up so high. 

7. 6-7 oio(a^me, 6- olombe, olomb (kl^am). 

16x0 Afirr, Mag, 534 Looking downe whence lately I 
was cloame [rime roame]. 1619 Drayton Odes xiii. 27 
Parnassus is not dome By every such Mome. 1678 Cud- 
worth Inielt. Syst. 1. v. 727 To have Clombe up. x8oa 
Coleridge Sibyl. Leax*es 11 . 189 Twas Frederic, who be* 
hind my chair had clomb [rime home]. 1803 Wordsw. 
Prelude iv. (X8501 85 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. 1866 Comk, Mag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
climbod — 1 would write clombe an 1 d^cd. 
il. {irreg^ 6 olymmen. 

>535 CovERDALE Jsr, ix. 9X Deeth is clymmen up in at 
cure wyndowes. 

c. 3 iolemd, 6 olymmed, 7 olimed, 6- olimbed. 

Clays Lay. 9143a [pou] [m were idemde to hc^e. 1344 
SnppUc Hen, Vtlt in Four Supplic, 35 Hath clymmed vp. 
>^ Shaks. 9 Hen. f^/, iv. x. 8 On a Bricke wall haue 1 
climb'd into this Garden. 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 974 Hav- 
ing dimed one step . . must presently dime another. 1847 
Tknnybon Princ. Prol. xix He had climb’d across the spikes. 

B. Significations. 

1 . intr. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging, 
or by the aid of hands and feet ; * to mount by 
means of some hold or footing ' [ J.) ; to creep up ; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
steep place. Often with up. 

«xi83 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. X070 Clumben upp to 
he stepel. ciaag Ancr. R, 162 Vs Co uorbisne, h^t we 
schullen. .dimben mid him on hulles. 1308 Treviba Barth. 
De P. R. XVIII. xxiL (14951 781 The wylde gotes . . clymme 

S on harde cragges. 14B0 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 
ymed vnto the mounL C13XX isi Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 99/9 To dyme vp in to the tree to gather frutes. 
* 5>3 Douglas Mneis il v. [iv]. Argt., How the hors dame 
our the wallis of stone, iste J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. 
(1667) 38 He that neuer cTimbde, neuer fell. 1667 Milton* 
P. L. IV. 19X As a Thief. . In at the window dimbes. 17x8 
M. W. Montague Lett. IL xlix 34 To climb to the top of 
it. 1816 Scott Antiif, vii, ‘ I’ll climb up the cliflf again.’ 

b. To climb d<nvn\ to descend by the same 
means ; also^. (in recent colloq. usage) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate one's claims, etc. 

ssaoo Cursor M. 9938 (Cott.) Freli [we] may climb [v.r. 
climM. clymbe] vp and dun. CS4S5 Seven Sag. (P.) 973 
That knave . . dam adoune fra bough to boghe. X687 
Morlby in J?aily News 7 July 5/^ The first wordi that 
were said to us when we got there were — ' We hope you 
have not come to climb down*. .Well, we had not come to 
climb down, x^ Daily News Sopt. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
hb belief that the dock directors were climbing down. 

2 . irons. To ascend (anything steep) by hands 
and feet, creep np ; to get to the top or summit 
of ; to mount, scale. 

e IBM Lay. 90845 [The fox] wildsdpe dimbtfl. 1373 Bar- 
bour Brueex, 63 'Thai stoutiy clam the hilL 1596 Pilgr. 
Peff. (X531) 59 b, To clymme thb braunche. 1379 Cyui^ 
f Vneyv. Lf/e(tm^ 40 1 * were great pUtie tojw a tall 
fellow to clyme a gibMt. s8ix Biblb jpel ii. 7 They shall 
dime the wall like men of warre. 1738 Wbsley Ps. wlvii, 
Let the shrill Birds, .dimb the Morning Sky. x8x6 Byiion 
Siege Cor. Prol. 6 We forded the river, and clomb the high 
hUL iQal NiCHOL^rrAf/. Hmo. (xtsD xsx He who had 


^bhdgiitB to lofty. sl8a (t8|o>90 

lu Mim^ in the olMs. UiYbibla* and nor to ba dimbid. 
b. To reach or attain (a point) by ^8 action. 
I38» Lvtv Suphuee (Aria) 443 Imagine not, that shifting 
like the tunae in eaith ye shall dUnbe the Suime in heanen. 
tjjnx Shabi. TwoGesU, 11. iv. t8x, tninstcUmbe her window. 
ibid, UL i. 1x5 Herchamber b aloft. .And built so sheluing, 
OM cannot cUmbe U. 1844 A. Watev Poemt (1867) 70 
1 ve climbed the summit of some breesy hilL 
8. Said of the son, moon, etc. : To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the senith. ft. intr, 
n *8^ Cursor M, 16967 (Trin.) To clymbe aboue cloudea 

alle pe son ahal haue my|t. e tmt Chaucbr AstroL 11. | xs 
As the sonne clymbeth uppere ft uppere. 1798 CotBRinoB 
Asu, Mar, 111. xv. Till clomb alx^ the eastern bar The 
horned Moon. 18^ Tbnnvsoii Ulysses 55 The long day 
wanes : the slow moon cltmln. 1883 Stbvxmson Treasure 
/si. IV. xxi. The tun had climbed above our girdle of trees, 
b. irons. 


a tjoo Cursor M, 16967 To climbe )»e eludes dl pe sunn 
sal haf pe might. X799 CAMraRLL Pleas, Hope 1. aSp Oft 
when yon moon has climb'd the midnight sky. 1870 Bryant 
Jluui 1 . VII. 939 The sun began to clio^ the heavens. 

4 . Of plants : To creep up by the aid of tendrils 
or by twining, ft. istir. b. tram, 

1796 H. HuNTBRtr. St, Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) IL 931 
The branches, .embrace all the surrounding trees, and dimb 
to the height of more than sixteen feet 1804 J. Gxahamb 
Sabbath 9B6 The blossoming pea . . climbs the rust-worn 
bars. x88s Vines Sachs' Boi. 870 The physiological func- 
tion of tendrils is to take hold of supports . . in order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which b furtiished with them to 
climb up. xS^ Bower ft Scott De Bary'e Phaner, 4 
Ferns 583 Species which do not climb. 

6. tramf. Of other things: To rise, ascend, force 
its way upward : either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effect of continuous growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising, ft. intr. 

a waSal. 4 Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht..clymma8on gecyndo. 
161 x Shaks. O'mA v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smctfdcescumbe 
to their Nostnb. 1808 1 . Barlow Columb. 1. 479 The 
stream ungovernable . . Cunibs, combs tempestuous. 183a 
Tennyson Lotos-eaters 18 Up -clomb the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies x. (1878) 
X59 The colour floatd abroad, .and clomb, and spread, 
b. tram. 


c 1393 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 4oe For hit [)>e flod) clam vche a 
clyfle cubites fyftene. X604 Shake. Oth. 11. i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke climbe hills of Seas. s89X Shbllev Prom, 
Unb, I. zzo The ocean's purple wave Climbing the land. 

6. tramf. To slope upward ; to form, or be situ- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

ft. intr, b. tram. 

a xyoo Cursor M, 9946 A tron of iuor graid . CUmband 
vp wit seuen pass. 1370 6 Lambardb Peramfi. Kent {1B26) 
169 It [Newendene] siandeth in the valley, and yet clymeth 
the hill. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 119 On the East side of 
the Garden place. Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
dimbes. X83A Lytton Pompeii 1. v. The woods and vine- 
yards . . then clomb half-way up the ascenL 

7 . fig, a. intr. To rise by continued effort in dig- 
nity, rank, or state ; to ascend or aspire upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

a 1940 Lo/song in Cott. Horn, azt Ich ham heie idumben 
wi 5 hts ilki bone, a X340 Hamfolb Psalter xslslsx, 91 pn 
heghere kai klymbe in honurs and riches, c 1386 Chaucer 
Monk's T, 7x6 Syn in astaat thou dombe were so hyo. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 3353 To clym to kyngs astate. 1330 
Tindalb Pract. Prelates Wks. 11 . 956 When the bishops 
office began.. to be honourable, then the deacons, .damb 
up thereunto. 1393 Shaks. 3 ^en. Yf, iv. vii. 69 Feare- 
lesse minds clyme soonest vnto Crowns. S637-8 Burton's 
Diary (iHaB) 11 . 465 The blessing, .which we ever climbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace. x84g S. 
Ausi'in Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1 . 89 At the same time Poland 
. .climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 
sessed. 

b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 
rx4O0 Rom. Rose 3911 l.«ccherie hath clombe so bye. 
That almoost blered is myn yhe. xgte Sidnkv Arcadiaw. 
(1590) 17X Whose courage was apt to dime over any danger. 

Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 When ambition 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
climb T i8s3 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xxvi. (z 860 9Z9 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and little, 
o, tram. 

Z607 Shaks. Tinion i. i. 76 One man.. Bowing h’ls head 
against the steepy Mount ’I’o climbe his happinesse. 

Climb (kUim), sb. Forms : 6 olime, 7 ollmbe, 
8- olimb. [f. Clirb v.] The act of climbing; a 
place where one must climb ; an ascent. 

1577-87 Holinshbd Chron. I. 38/a On three aides thereof 
the clime is veriesteepe and headlong, xfpq Flxming Contn. 
HoUnshed III. 996/1 The places of the wall where the clime 
was most easie. x6x8 Bolton Florus 111. lii. Z69 At the very 
climbe of the Alps. x8x6 Keatingb Trav. 1 . 75 The climb 
(for it cannot be called a walk) would, .be too fatiguing. 

b. Comb, climb-down, a descent, fig, a with- 
drawal from high ground taken up; folimb- 
fall a., characterized by climbs and falls. 

1380 SiDNBV Arcadia (1699^ 83 Free of proud feares, braue 
Ix'W ry* smiling strife, Of clime-fall Court. 1887 Globe zo 
Dec. 3/4 The important incident of the week, .is the dimb- 
down of Mr. Chaplin. 

CUmbftbift (kbi’mibT), o. [L ptcc. rb. 4 
-ABLK.J Capable of being climbed. 
i6xx Cotcr., Montable, mountable, .cllmable. t86a Hbx- 
HAM Dutch Diet,, Klimmelick, climmable, easie to get up. 
1839 M. W. Savaob R. Medlkott 11. tit (D.), 1 .. dimbed 
everything cltmbable. 
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ttons Ladder, Whereto the CUpkbar Vpw^ tumesUs Face. 
1738 Johnson Rambler No. ipe P6 Outshone by Ihbfe whom 
we considered as dimben upon our ruins. 

2 . Hot, A plant which dimhs or creeps upwards 
by attaching itself to some support ; also as the 
name of seyeiml climbing plants, as Great Wild 
Climber {Clematis Vitalba in Rn/s Catalogm 
1670), ^rtsman's Climber {Cissm veeeaiorum), 
t64A in Pabbinbon Themis Bob, applied to Oematis Vitalba 
and other species (ibVrr. ^oH.) 1888 R. Boimm Arstsessiy 
II. 66/1 CUmers are such Trees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Pole. 1777 G. Forstbr rey, roused 
World 1 . 175 ’The intricacy of briars and dlmbm tfiSs 
Gardening iUust, 8 Nov. 495/1 The oomnioo Hop is one of 
the best ot garden climbers. 

d. Omitk. in pi. An order of birds (L. Semes 9 ret\ 
charairterized by their climbing habits, and com* 
monly having leet with two toes before and two 
behind. 

xSeS Stark EUm, Nat, Hist, I. 171 Climbers are those 
[birds] the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. 1847 CARrBNna Zool, 
f 315 The climbers, such as Parroquets, Toucans, Wood- 
peckers, ftc. 1638 Yarrbll Hist. Birds II. 138 Ine third 
division of the Instssores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan- 
sores, or climbers, .which most of them have their toes 
arranged In pairs, or two opposed to twa 
4 . techn. A spurred boot for climbing (see quot) ; 
also in Locomotive .Engines, a driving wheel spe- 
cially fitted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

1874 Knioht Diet, Mech,, Climber, a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person is enabled to dimb telegraph-poles 
to make repairs or additions to the wires or insulators. 

tOlinibftr, V. Obs, [deriv. of CtiilB v., or 
assimilation of Clahbbr tnereto : see the latter,] 
xSTgTusaxR Husb. (1878)101 Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck. 1609 Holland Atom. MarcelL xix. 
V. zsS Seventie Persians . . at midnight climbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower, 
Clianblllg (klsi-min), vhl.sh. [f. Climb p. 4> 
-iNo L] The action of the vb. Climb. 

>373 Barbour Bruce x. 595 The crag wes hye. And the 
clymbyng rycht pereluss. 1396 Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W, 
1531)993 Ascencyon or clymmyng in the tree of grace. 13^ 
Shaks. a Hen, rl, 11. i. too [He] bought his climbing; very 
deare. xBgS I'ennyson Maud 1. i. xviii, Maud with hw 
venturous dimbings and tumbles. 


Cnimbillg (kldi'mig), ///. a, [f. as prec. 4 
-IM(3^.1 That climbs, in the senses of the vb, 

X56X Norton ft Sackv. Corbodue 11. ii, Gredy liu>t doth 
raise the clynibynge minde. X391 Shaks. x Hen. Ff, 
IV. ii. XI Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Climbing 
Fire. X64B J. Eaton Honey<. Free Justf. 6a This climl^ 
ing and presuming spirit. i8ox Southey Thalaba iii. vl, 
The dews had ceased to steam Toward the climbing Sun. 
i88a ViNXB Sachs' Dot. 863 The interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. 

b. in many names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat {Polygonum Cofivolvulus), Climbing Fumi- 
tory {Corydalis claviculata\ Climbing Palm {Des- 
monctis macracanthos). Climbing Sailor {Linaria 
Cymbalaria\ etc. 

1670 Ray Catal. PI. Climbing Fumitory. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amaten xi. (1864) 33^ JacUara, or the wood of the climb- 
ing palm tree. 

o. Special combs., as olimbing-boy, a chimney- 
sweep's boy formerly employed to climb chimneys 
(now illegal); olimblng-iron, an iron strapped 
to the boot to assist in climbing (see Climber 4) ; 
olimbing-peroh, a fish {Anabas scandetis), found 
chiefly in Indian waters, and believed to have 
the power of ascendiim trees : see Anabah. 

1783 Hanway (title) A S^timental History of Chimn^- 
Sweepers in London and Westminster, showing the necemity 
of putting them under regulations to prevent the grossest 
inhumanity to the ^Climbing Boys. 1803 Nicholsons yml. 
VI. 955 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing hoya 1884 A. Lang in HarfeFs Mag. Nov. 
8 q^/x A small ' climbing boy * being roasted to death up the 
entmney. 1837 Hughes Tom Brosm 11. iii (1871 : 959 Fitting 
new straps on to his *climbing-irons. 18^ CABrBNTBB 
Anim. Phys. vi. I'he Anabas or ‘"climbing-perch of Tnui- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees in search of its 


prey. 

Olimft (klaim>. Now chiefly poet. Also 6-7 
clyme. [ad. L. clima, a. Gr. ubXpa : see Cumatb.] 
fl. Climatb I. Obs. 

1333 £i>sn Treat, News Ind. (Arb. > as A clyme is a pordon 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is variacton 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre. 1394 
Blundbvil Exete, iii. 11. xvi (e<L 7) 406 Every Clime con- 
sisteth of two Parallels. 1633 N. CARrRNrat Geog, Del. 11. 
xiv. 995 Our temperate Clime here, beginnes at the 40 and 
endeth at the ra degree of latitude. 1697 Duyden 
Georg, 1. 391 Thro* twelve bright Signs Apollo guides The 
Year, and Earth in sev'ral Climes divides, 

2 . More vaguely : A tract or region of the earth ; 
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now often coniidered in relation to iti diatinctiTe 
climate. (Now chiefly poet, or in elevated prose.) 

1941 Udali. tr. Rrasm. Ap^hth, ai6 b, A cltoM is a raaion 
or ctMte of a countrae. T. Edwakobs in .% AiXv. CtnU 
JPrMse 18 Amid'si th« Center ofthisclime. lOuG. Hebbbbt 
CA. MitUmni 36 I'ill bctth removeoto a western 
clime. 1719 Yoong Butirii 1. 1, Embassadors from various 
climes arrive. 1760 Falcombb Shipwr^ 111. 185 Fam'd from 
clime to clime. 178^-04 Blakk Swgt /hmoc.^ Div. immg 9 
13 Every man of every clime. iSu W. Irving AikamAra 
I. Aj I'o attract the curious and 'cnJighten«»d of every clime, 
b. Region, realm. 

1667 Mii.ton P. L. XI. 708T0 walk with God Hich in Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 194a Young Nt. Th, iii. 80 
7 *his inclement clime of human liic. 

8. i- Climatk 3. A lao « Atmosphere. foeL 
tSgB Drayton Heroic. Bp. v, 33 This moist and foggie 
clime 1717 Thomson Summtr 1445 Rich is thy soil, and 
merciful thy clime, e 17^ Shbnstonk Wks. (1764) 

I . 23 111 can I bear the various clime of love ! 1796 Moksb 

Aftter. Geog. 1 . 8 x Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native country ol those Quadrupeds. s8eo Krai's Hyperion 

II. 963 Where a sweet ciime was breathed from a land Of 

fra^Dce . . and flowers. Worslry Poems it Treuul. 

so The fiery clime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Oli med a. nance~wd,, allotted to a (par- 
ticular) clime. 

1838 $. Bbllamv Beirayal 59 The dimed hues of earth’s 
sone-sever’d family. 

Clime, oUmer, etc., obs. ft. Climb, etc. 
il Glinamen (kloiii/>‘men). [L., f. dlnd-re to 
Incline, found in pa. pple. clindtus : cf. Dboline.] 
An inclination, bias. 

1704 Swift 7 *. Tub ix. to6 I'he round and the square 
would, by certain clinamina, unite, idsj Dk Quincby LeU 
Young Man, Wks. Xlll. 85 An insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) pieces the way for iu sSay 
Hakr Guesses 118^91 aa6 No old word, which, with a slight 
clinamen given to its meaning, will answer the purpose. 

(I Clinamdrium. J^ot. [mod.L., f. Gr. uaIvti 
couch & dvSp- male, taken for 'stamen’.] The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostemium 
in Orchids, in which the anther is embedded. 

1884 Bender a6 Mar. 398 The thin edges of the clinandrum 
do not Ixsrder the anther-lid equally on every side. 

II Clinamthitim, olina nthns. Boi, [mod. 

I.-, f. Gr. nXlvif couch + flower.] The re- 

ceptacle or toms of a Composite flower. 
s88s in SytL Soc. Lex. 

t Climatory . Obs. [f. L. type ^cUndidrium^ f. 
clindtus inclined : see -OUY.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude ; a declinator. 

Moxon Tutor Asiron. v. (1686) 130 The Oinatory 
Is made of a squaie board. tfAy Phil, frans. II. 436 A 
Circle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordinary manner of Clinatories. 1703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 313 if your Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinatoiy parallel to. .the Plane. 

Cllnoant, -ar, obs. ff. ot CLiNguANT, Clinkeb. 
Clinoh sb^ Forms; 5 olynohe, 8 

olintoh, 7 - olioofai. [A variant of Clskou sb . : 
cf. Clinch zi.i] 

1. A fastening in which the end of a nail is 
turned over and driven back into the substance 
through which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put roimd it for the purpose ; 
the clinched point of a nail ; a clinchea nail or 
bolt. Sometimes Clench. 

ite T. WiLLSKORD Archit. 95 Clinches may break, or the 
hooks, then are the shanks difficult to draw, xysg BaAUUSV 
/owr. Diet. S.V. Shoeing 0/ Horses. Cut themoffand clinch 
them, so as the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. x8^ 
T. ScRUTTON in Letter^ The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is railed a * burr’ or 'rove' in boat-building. 

2. Naut. ' A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stopped back to its own 
part by seizings' (Adin. Smj^b) : that part of a 
rope which is clinched. 

Capt. Smith SeamatCs Gram, v. 99 To saue the Clinch 
of the Cable from galling. 1793-84 Cook Voy. \ 17901 V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clinen. 1867 Smyth Saiiods IVord- 
bh. a. V. CeitioA, * The cable runs out to the clinch,’ means, 
there U no more to veer. 

3. A thing which clutches, grips or fixes fast. 

s8aa Manby Yoy, Greenland (xBaj) 77 Whale louse, .head 

. .with four horns, two of which . . serve as clinches, to fix 
the animals to the subject which they attack . . they have 
six other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
so fast to the whale, that they cannot be disengaged, but 
by cutting out the part. 

4. A clinching or riveting together ; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also Clench. 

s 8 S 5 BaowNiNG Master Hugues xi, T believe in you, but 
thatT not enough ; Give my conviction a clinch I 1878 — 
Poets Crouic Lxxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. 

6 . U. S. A atruggle or scuffle at close grips. 

■Sfis O. W. Holmrs Prsff. Break/.d. iii. 64 No words, but 
, .a clean, straight, haid hit . .and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitable Yankee clinches 
followed by a general melde. 1881 Family Her. is Mar. 
3^ A dtiien who met witha mishap ina bar-room ' clinch.' 
6 . A ahmp repartee that twists or toms aboat 
the meaning of a word; a word-play, a pan. 
Also Clench. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) yohn Garrets Gkost^ Ded. 


Wka. n. 176 Wit and mirth, .made vp, and fiuhloned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc VTayhYs specimon ^ es 
eiinck (fx 194) : * A countryman being demanded how such 
a Riuer was called, that ratine through their Country: hee 
answered that they neuer had need to call a Riuer, for it 
aiwayea came without calling'.] syts Aduison Sped. Na 
61 p a James the First, .made very few Usbops or privy- 
coudselfors that had not some time or other signalisM 
themselves by a clinch or a conundrum. 0x^4 GoLj^. 
tr. Scarron's Comic Bom. (1775) I. 49 StunnedT with their 
puns and clinches. (Cf. (jARiuwiTCHitT.) 

7. (Sec quot.) 

i873i7hu^/)/rf., To gettke clinch : to he locked up in jail. 

8 . Cemb. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 

OUnoh-bolt, a bolt that ia clinched ; olinoh- 

buUt a. sCLiNKEK-built ; f olinoh-flat, a grasp- 
ing fellow, a miser ; oli&oh-hanuner, a hammer 
used for clinching ; ollnoh-Joint, the kind of 
joint used in clinch-work ; olinoh-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted fur clinching; oliuoh-ring, 'a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap each other ' (Knight 
Diet. A/ech .) ; olinoh-work, Clinkek-work. 

Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. (1704) 345/9 
*Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammer. 1^4 
Knight Diet. Mech.^ Ctenckbolt. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Worddfk.t * Clinch-built. Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
c xWspBudim, Navig.(Wta\a)xa‘i ^Clench -hammers should 
be made of hard steel, with one flat end for clenching. i6s6 
Caft. Smith Aceiti. "Yhc- Seamen 3 Roue and *cUnch- 
nailes. 1866 Rogrrs Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xx. 499 In the year 
lapi we find clinch-nails at Pevensey. Smyth Sailor's 
Irord-bh., Clench-nails, are much used in boat-building, 


Vanir. & Cia Proo^ Hudb. 
with Mias % C. Bom. It drivw 


V. i. How stands your AflTsIr 
like a Nail, we want nothing 


now but a Parson, to clinch it 1788 Mas. A. M. Bbnwbt 
yavenllo Indiscr. 1 . 90 No awn. .knew better how to clinch 


being such as can be driven without splitting the boards, 
and drawn without breaking. 1984 Loud. Chron. No. 4267 
7 'hat no ^clinch-work vessel .. should be built of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. 1787 Collect. Stat. Admir. Navy^ 
etc. Act 97 Geo. III. c. 3a All vessels, .whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Work. 1805 NasmlChron. KIV. 343 A new sort of 
Catamaran, built something like a Canoe, but clinch work. 

Clinch, sb.'i Sc. [f. Clinch v.'i] A limp, as 
by a man lame of one leg. 

xjm A. Wii-soN Poet. lYks. aoi (Jam.) Wi’ yowlin' clinch 
aur Jennock ran. 

€fHnch(klinJ),z'.^ Also 6 clinohe, Sc. oljrnaoh, 

7 olinah. [A later variant of Clench v. I ; perh. 
only phonetic, but more prob. by assimilation 
of clench to the northern form Clink, found a 
century earlier. I'o a great extent it is a simple 
sjmonym of clench ^ hut at present there is a ten- 
dency to diflerentiate them in use, clench being 
alone used in certain senses {e.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, etc.), while clinch is at least the more com- 
mon in others ; see below.] 

1. trans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has passed through a plank or plate 
of any kind ; to make fast by such means. Also 
absol. Sometimes Clench. 

1570 Lrvins Mantp. 134/33 To clinche, clingere^ stringerr^ 1 
s6io Markham Masterp. 11. xevi. 3B4 Clinnhed as other 
nalles be. a xfiss Fuktchrr Loire’s Cure 11. i, Thou hast hit 
the nail on the head, and 1 will give thee six pots for’t, 
though I ne’er clinch shoe again. 1648 Fuller Holy if \ 
Pro/. St. lit. X. 175 Knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clinching it the next morning. ^3 Moxon Meek Exerc. 
B48 To clinch the Nails. 1867 Smyth .SaiVof^x Word-bk.^ 
Clinch.. \a to batter or rivet a bolt’s end uiwn a ring or 
piece of plate iron ; or to turn back the point of a nail that 
It may ndd fast. 1883 T^. Fitzgerald in J.aiv Rep. 8 
Ap^eU Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintifll's party-wall. 

ta. To clasp, interlock, esp. to clasp (the hands) 
tightly together with the Angers interlocked. Ohs. 

1391 Pbrcyvall Diet., Enclajnjarlos dedos, to clinch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene anotltcr. a ijox 
Sbdley Poems Wks. 172a I. 3a Or dully hang, clinch’d iu 
each others Feet [of bees]. 

tb. To clo^e tightly (the Imnd or fist). Obs. 
Now always Clench. 

x6ax Burton Anal. Mel. i. iii. 1. iii. (1651) 193 Like her 
..that suppoHcd ahe could shake all the worlcT with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. X83B 
Sherwood To clinch the fist, serrer le doing, vjuj Swift 
Gulliver 1. vi. 66 With my fist clinchea. iBos il/ira. yrnt. 
VIII. 405 Tlie patient .. would .. strike .. her head and 
breast with her hands clinched. 

f c. intr. (for rejl. ). Of the bands, etc. Obs. 

17x0 Dr Foe Crusoe i xili. aaa When I sjwkc the Words, 
my Hands would clinch together, and niy Fingers prewi the 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. intr. To close and struggle at close grips. 
(Now U. S. Cf. Clinch sb.^ 5 .) 

Gaulk Magastrom, x86 Foes that clinch together. 
1880 O. W. Holmes Elsie V, (i88p 39 The rou^di'and- 
tumble fighters all clinch. 

3. trans. Naut. To make fast the end of a rope 
in a particular way : see Clinch sb. 2 . 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Elalinguert to clinch 
the cable to it’s anchor. Smyth Sailor's Word^k 

4. intr. To fix oneself, fasten on. 

1793 tr. BiiffotCs Hist, BiiMs vi. 165 (T.) The savages held 
out s stick on which the birds clinched. 

6. trans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asser- 
tion, aignment, bargain, etc.) ; to drive home ; to 
make oonclnsive, confirm, establish. Also Clench. 

M r9i8 South Serm. Vtl. vii. (K.\ The council of Trent., 
clincntch the buaine«s as eflectually as possible. 1708 


clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

T6. trasu. To lecure, make fast. Obs. rant, 
(Cf. nail.) 

1803 Nelson z8 Oct. In Nicolas Dlsp. fx84s'> V, >5* If he 
offers his services you may be sure 1 will then clinch him 
for Mrs. Nelson’s brother* 

t 7. intr. To make clinches or puns, to pun, 
quibble. Obs. (Cf. Clinch sb. 6.) Also Clench. 

thepNews/r. Pembroke in Select, llarl. Misc. (1793) 384 
I have given you Dr. Wall’s place, for the weakest goes to 
the wall ; you must give me Mve to clinch, a 1888 Villhsmb 
(Dk. Bucknm.) Painter, Vika. 1705 11 . 8a Let’em all 
clinch round. 

f Combinations containing the vb.-stem, see at 
end of Clinch sb.i 8. 

Crlinchp vP Se. Also clench. To limp, halt. 
c Z430 Hknrvhon Mor. Fab. ^ Clinching hee came that 
hee might not hoe keud 1513 Douclab /Eneiss. v. 65 The 
todir part, lamyt. clynschis. 180B Z. Bovn .SVrMi. in Ziods 
F'lountrs U855) App. 39/9 The creple*;. .would clinch out 
upon their stilts. 1787 Mbston Poems xa6 (jam.) Brookie 
. .Clench’d out of doors. 

t Clinch, Obs. rare. By- form of Clink r.i 

c S4^ Promp. Parv. Bx Cleppyn or clyachyn. (1499 Pvm- 
BON. Clyppyn or clynkyn, tinnio.) 

Olinoned (klinji ),///. a. [f. Clinch v, +-e».] 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt ; clinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of Clenched, 
a xg47 Surrey Aeneid 11. 141 Of clinched ribbes of firre 
This hors was made. x8iS4 Bulwbr Chiral. 94 Give unto 
. thy friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (kli'nju). [f. Clinch v. -sit. Cf. 
Clenchsr.] One who or that which clinches. 

1 1. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
bolts in ship-building. Obs. 

X 49 S Act XI lien. IV/. c. 99 The wages of a MaisterShtp- 
wrigJit by the day iiijf/ An able clyncher by the day iitf. 
X514 FnzHEKH. Just. J*eas (1538)93 An able^ rlincher [shai 
take] by the day ad and without meat and drinkc 4//. X651 

Assessmentm Koaars Agric. 4 VI. 695 (Master ship- 

wright, 4 under him ; Hewers or common shipwrights ; 
Able clincher ; Able holder ; Master calker ; Calkers labour- 
inir by tide ; Mean calker.] 19^ Burn Poor Laws 15. 

2. A nail, etc. used for clinching. 

1785 Pope Odyss. v. 318 With (wimbles] he pierc’d ’em, 
and with clinchers bound. 

3. A tool for clinching nails. 

1874 in Knight Diet, Meek. 1 . 566. 

4. A conclusive statement, argument, etc. ; a 
'finisher', 'settler', colloq. 

xBa^Anecd. Bp. tVa/son, Let. Oct. (R.), If he in obliged 
to strike a last blow, it will be a clincher. 1806-7 J. Berks- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (i8a6)/WL Gromts No. M In a 
convcrsatioMl nparring-match . . as you triumphantly piy- 
parc fur a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher to a caustic liiL 
t 6 . A punster. Obs. 

1893 W. Koberi-son Phrased. Gen. 340 A clincher Homo 
/estimss, urbanus. 1708 -13 Kerrey, Clint her, a witty or 
ingenious Person, chat makes smart Repartees. 1781-1800 
in Bailey. < 

1 6 . A clinker-built vessel. Obs. 

1678 Phi LI IPS Clincher, a Burk, Boat, or small Ship, 
whose Planks are Lardea over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Bailey, i 1789 Faijconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Clfucar. a sort of flat-bottomed clinker-built pram. 

7. Comb. Olinober- built Clinkee-bdilt ; 
olinoher-work, (iz. ) lap- jointed work, as in boats of 
a lighter construction, weather boarding, shingling; 
{b.) a similar work in which iron plates are lapped 
and riveted. So clincher-build, -plating. 

1789 St.Janied Chron. xo~ix Aug. 9/9 Pleasure Yacht, 
*clincher-built . . 06 Tons. 1800 Scorkssy Arctic Beg. II. 
933 The principle has since been acted upon in clincher- 
built boau. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-ok, Clincher or 
Clinker Built, mule of clincher-work, Iwthe planks lapping 
one over the other. I'he contrary of carvel-work. 1789 


one over the other. I'he contrary of carvel-work. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789). ^ CUncher-xvork. ^ xwg 
'Marineds Diet., Carvel PYomc’m aontradUtlnction to 
clincher work. Smyth Sailods lYord-bk., Clincker- 

xvark, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, wlien the lower edge of every plank overlaps that 
next below ic I'his is sometimes written as pronounced, 
clinker-tvork. xBja Knic;ht Diet. Meek. s. v. Clincher- 
work, Crmcher-biiilu, *cliiichcr-pluting, clincher- work, and, 
erroneously, ctinkcr-work. 

ClinOAin^ (kli njin), vbl. sb. [f. Clinch v. + 
-inoL] The action ol the verb Clinch in various 
senses. Cf. Clenching. 

X83X Bratmwait IVhimaies Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings like- 
wise were held nimble fla.nhes. a xjx^ Eli.wood Autobi^, 
sa Like the Clinching of a nail, 1871 Farrar Witn, Hist. 
ii. 65 note. The. .clinching of all controversy. 
Clinohing, ///• a. 'Diat clinches. 

1987 Turbbrv. Poems, To m Lorn (R.^ With clinching 


erroneously, ctinkcr-work. 

Clinoning (kli njin) 
-inoL] The action of t 


1987 Turbbrv. Poems, To hu 
clawes . . and talents sh.trplie set. 


clawes. .and talents sh.'trplie set. xyag Pope Odyss. xv. z8o 
A milkwhite fowl his clinching talons bore. 1I73-4 Dixom 
7\ao Quesns x. i, Isabel meant it as a clinching bribe. 
Hence (JHnohing-iron - Clinouer 5 . 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek I. 567. 
tCUnohpOOPi denohpoop. Obs. [Perh. 
One who clinches or clenches the poops of vessels ; 
«Clinohbb i.] a term of contempt for one con- 
sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. 



ouira. 

to Any hum^ Mnuour Umq koym do cal mohc on* 
»y Jh® of n Lou^ a Clynchpopc, oronc that knoweth 

What ach^poop di^ it Ab I tgtp Waama AASi^. 

* i-nda-a.™?. 

tOliaa. v. fWifa Al«o olyne. [a. OF, clinc^r 
to incline, pcrh, aphetic for acUtur and etulimr ; 
cf. Aoolxmk, Inglimb, The i6th c. writen may 
have had the Gr. eXivciv or L. -^Irndn diiectly in 
view.} inir. To bow, incline. 

as40o Cw. Jtfysi. (i84i> 114 With alio mekenes I dyne to 
thie a t 4 »'»»AUxamderM^i Ilka kyng calf dyne 

[e.n incline] to ny-eelfe. Aw /-'Ur. iiaS Hyt to 

tohed can dyne, ct^ Pnm^, Pm. 8a aynyn* or 
dwlynyn MM — (Fynaon), Qyne or bove <iowne. 

Hence CUned pfi. a., Olininc vU. $b. and ppL a. 
1594 Caibw raiaa <1881)96 Shamefaat and downe dyned 
eyes. 1538 Lsmno JHh. 1 . 105 Nottingham . . atandith 
atatdy on a dyninge Hille. lbid,\\. 56 Bradeford atondith 
on the dining of a alaty Rokke. [Or, are these Cuvino?] 

Cli&g (klig^ , v^ Pa. t, and pa.pple. olllQlp (kl«)). 
Forms: I ollng^an, 3-5 oling-e(ii, 4-5olyng-e(n, 
-yn), 4 p^ olinge, 4 olyng, 4- ollng. Pa. i. 1-5 
(and in north, dial. 1-9) olang, (4 olange) ; pi. 1 
olnngon, 3-5 -e(n; sing, and pi. 4^ olong, 
olonge, 6- clung. Pa.pple, 1-5 olungen, (i 
*e-, 3-4 i-, 4-5 -yn, -un), 4-5 olongen, -jm, 
-un, 4-6 olunge, dong, 6 oloung, 4- dung. 
fVeah pa. t. and ppU. 7-8, dial. 9 dinged, **d. 

E )E. clin^an, clang, clungen, str. vb., also in 
Fris. kUngen and klitiken iplunk^klunken), used 
precisely in our sense 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
a6i). Cf. also dial. Gcr. sick klinken to fasten 
oneself on, to cling to, Da. kfyuge sig to gather 
in clusters, crowd togetl^r ; further MHG. iSingen 
to climb, clamber (Grimm, 8.v. klimmen 1168), 
and Sw. kldnge to climb, kUsnge a tendril. Those 
all point to a strong stem klink- v.irying with 
kling’, the former giving the causal derivative 
klankjan, OK. clenf{e)an, Clench, and the latter 
appearing in OE. cling-an. The original setibc 
was evidently *to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘ stick together ’, * shrink together and the 
later ‘ stick or cleave fo\ Cf. Clench, Clink 

h or th« double stem-form dinkey clmg.y cf. the same under 
the echoic Clink r.' ; ahoOE to Ckingic, 

scriugau, ecrinkat^ to Shkink. 

(In seiiBc 8 clififi m.-iy be a variant of Clink v.'^ Cf. also 
Clingkb 3, Clin&ino a. ] 

tl. intr. To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass: said of the freezing or congealing of liquids, 
the hardening of clay by drought, etc. Obs. 

[a 800 Corput Closs. 1744 Rigentia. forclinsendu.] a 1000 
Andreat 1363 (Gr.) Clang watcrcs brym oicr easireamos, 
is bryc^ade blaece brim rode, a 1300 Cursor M. ^9 pe erth 
it clang, fordrught and hete. f tgaoK. Aiis. 915 Thco sunne 
uriseth . . Theo ncssche day liit makith clyng. Jbtd. 3903 
Mury hit is in sonne-risyng 1 . Weyes foirith, the clayes 
dyng. c 14B5 E. Eng. Misc. <Warton Club) 8, I clynge as 
.dollie a whetlyne cake. 

t b. Often in pa.pple. (cf. sunk,falleny etc.). Obs. 
138a Wyclif xxxviii. 38 Whanne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren chinge togiderer 1387 Tkevisa 
(R olls) 1 . 63 Idried and iclunge byhrteof ihesonne. 
a 1400 Eeg. Road (1871) 14a In cloddrcs of blod his her was 
clunge. t^go in Angtin X. 37a The erthe pat is byfore 
clongen with )>e colde froste of wynter. 1577 IL Googk 
Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 110 b, A hard knoppe of flesh 
being dong and rolled up in it selfe. 

0. A relic of this survives in cling together, 
which however passes into later senses. 

1577. B. Goo(.k iJereshach's Hush. in. (is86) xsflbj His 
hodie is leane, and more dong together then it was woont 
to bcc. 16^ TopbhLL Four-f. Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Horse into a sweat . . whereby his lips are clung to- 
gether. 1774 Golubm. Nat. Hist. (17761 VI. 64 Like bunches 
of ^apen, clung to each other. i8fo Tymoall Glue. 1. § 11. 
84 when I endeavoured to squeeze it [anuwj ., it at fir&i 
refused to cling together. 

2 . Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shii veiling up of animal or vegetable tissues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age ; to become 
' drawn to shrink up, wither, decay. Obs. exc. dial. 
a. of the living human body, 
riooo iEtPHic Gram. xxxv. (Z.) aia Marceoy ic cUnge, 
marcesco. axm$i 9 0 wlt\r Night. 743 Nu k” °i>ht ule sitte 
and clinge. c 1305 Pilate aaa in E, E. P. (286a) 117 Nou ic 
her clynge awei. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Cause. 833 Hi* fete 
waxes calde, hU bely clynges. 2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xiv. 
W Whan J>ow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye. c 1380 
Sir Femmh. 3534 For betere is ous foito die amongei our 
fos in fijte, ban her-inne clynge & drie & daye for hunger 
rijte. a 1400 Cov. Myst.x^ (MAtz.) My hert doth clynge 
and cleve ax clay. f 4 M Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxvii. (2843) 
39 My bonys . . clynge, and waxe alle drye. 

t b. said of the dead tx>dy. (A favourite alli- 
teration with clay and clod^ Ohs. 

e 1315 E. E. Aim. P. A. 856 Our« corses In clottez clynge. 
e 1430 Hymns Virg. (2B67 > 85 In ooold day now acnal y 
clinge. [See also e.J 
to. of plants. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cuf'serM. 8764 pis tre bigan to cling. 


SOS 

d. of timber or wood«iWork. Still In north, dial, 

1747 B- Maxwell Bee*matterto (JaML) Soma laaks fiovws 
m bamls, with irao-hoops aravod them : These oovers 
rang, as we aay, with the eummei^s draughty then they 
dnvtt the hoops strait, whidi makes them tight agaim i 8 ie 
Antrim 4 ZAaeon Ciat$, <£. D. S.Jb Clingt to shnnk or cxia- 
tract, os wood in drying. 

0. In all these uses tho pa. pple. clMugm, clung, 
was esp. Ir^iient ; it belonged orig. to the inir, 
sense, but it probably sug^sted the operation of 
an agent, and fed the way to the later itans* con- 
struction (3). Cf. CuiVQppl.a. 

a sooo Sai. 4 Sat. 304 (Gr.) BeoB eealde geolniigene. 
a tfM CstrsorAf. 30747 His arms war al clungen dri. 84M 
Brampton Pmit, Pe, App. (1840) 33 That I be nouit in 
clottess clunge. c Mgo Erie Talons 494 Methynkyth thou 
fidyste all away. As man that ys clongyn in day. 

8 . tram, f (from i) To press together, com- 
press. Ohs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Ibenan sea on the other, do ding and press the sides [of 
Spam] together. 

b. To cause to adhere, attach, stick together. 
Still dial. 

1617 Bp. Hall A ri Div. Msdii. vi, $0 are wee, when our 
thoughts are dinged together by the world. 1698 Tyson 
m PkiL Trans. XX. lao, 1 could observe them matted or 
ding'd together by a Ydlowish Substance. 1805 Southky 
Matioc in Ant. xii. His untrimmki hair. .With cotton cords 
intwisted, clung with gum. z888 U^, Sopuerset Word-bk., 
Cling, to stick together as with gum ; to cause to adhere. 

G. (from 2) To cause (the body, etc.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1540 SuRRKY Poems, EceUsiastes v. (!>.), Chnn not his 
guts with niggish fare, To keep his chest withall. tSog 
Shaks. Mach, v. v. 40 If thou sj^k’ht false, Vpon the next 
Tree shall thou hang aliue Till Famine cling thee. s8i6 
Byhcin Darkness 50 Kept, .famished men at hay Till hunger 
clung them. 

4 . itttr. To adhere or stick to (some part, e.g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone\ as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelling and contraction. 
(Also in pa.pple.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4569 pair hidd was clongun \Ciftt. dun* 
gen] 10 he ban, Sua lene sagh i nener nan. ci^ag Metr. 
Horn. ( 1 863 88 H U skin was kiungeti to the liane, 1 * or fleische 
upon him was thar nune. s6io Markham Masierfi. 1. IviiL 
134 His belly will be clung vp to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Camell. 1067 Milton P, i„ x. 513 His 
Armes clung to his Ribs . . till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5 . intr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly to, as by a glutinous surface, or by grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading tense.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 5955 (Cott.) Huiif^re flees, sare bitand, 
hat ^th hai dang on man and best. Ibid. 24304 Care cUngea 
in mi hert cald. 2570 Levins Manip. 235/35 To ding, 
clingere.^ 1583 Stanymurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tempest clinjeing fast closlye togeather. 1770 
Goldsm. Des. rill. 350 Silent bats in drowsy clusters cling. 
2789 WoRDsw. Esienifig Walk bo Inverted shrubiL and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocks. x8^ Kank Arct, 
Expl. I. xxxii. 449 'I'hc broken ice clung to the rocks. 2872 
Smii ks Boy's Poy, Round Wos'ld xiv. 11875' 141 The 1 
silver clings to the gold and forms nii ainalg.'xm will 

b. said of human beings with their arms. 

2605 Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 8 As two spent Swimmers, that doe 
cling together, And choake their Art. 2615 Cii apman Odyss. 
X. 1 R. ), All knew me ; ding’d about me. 2759 Johnson Kas. 
selas xxxvii. Wks. X 1 . 204 My maids clung round me and 
refused to be parted. 28x7 Colbkidgk Three Graves xli, 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all. But closelier did she cling. 
2839 Thiulwall 6>mvf VIII. 87 He wai. despatched as he 
dung to an altar. xB4a 'I'ennyson Data i6a. 

0. of a garment, esp. when w'cL 

a xyga Sir J. Reynolds A rt Painting Note 30 { R. ) The dU- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to cling close round 
the limbs. 1814 Caky Dantes Inf. xxiti. 43 A single vest 


lie quicK- 
lih IL 


Clings round her limbs. 1883 L lovd Ebb 4 Plotv IL 356 
> nsher’s coat dripping wet and clinging to his form. 


Hist 


d. transf. To be or remain close /<7,nsif attached. 
^284* Browning In Gondola a The very night is dinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets. x 86 o Tyndall Glac. 1. 4 28. 133 
Some heavy clouds, .cluni^ lo the mountains. 1865 DickrNS 
Mut. Fr. ui. ii, The foj' clings so. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carth- 
age [Thus] did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, 
mways clii^ing to the hills. 

0. fig. To adhere or cleave to, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

2583 Stanvhdrst/Cnw'z III. (Arb.) 79 Hee leaues thee con- 
quoiird, and clfngd to the ^rtye triumphant. 2631 Gouge 
Gods Arrows iii. 46. 195 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will cling together. 2826 
J. Wii SON City of Plague 11. ii. 98 Now your orphan hearts 
Will closer ding' in your calamity. 1846 M’^Colloch Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 537 The possession of land is in 
Ireland .. the sine qufl lum of existence. It is, therefore, 
clung 10 with desperate tenacity. 2848 Macaulay HUt. 
En^. 1. 108 'Theystill. .dung to the doctrine of non-resistance, 
b. of thin^, habits, practices. 

1680 Rochester Poetns, Alexis Sr Strephon (R.), As trees 
are by the bark embrac'd, Love to my soul doth cling. *•■3 
Lamb Etta Ser. 11. vii. (2865) 376 Old attachments cling 10 
her in of experience 2870 F.. Peacock Rolf Skirl, 
lit. 219 Their phrases . . dung to his memory. 

7 . treau. {ellipt.) To cling lo, clasp, embrace. 

1607 Tourneur Ren. Trag. 2. iii, To slide from the mother 
. and cling the daughter in law. 2638 HKYWooDAFajiy Amrr. 
Wks. 1874 V. iQi Temptations offered, I still scorne. Den/d ; 
I ding them still. 

ts. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. Obs. 
(Perh. a by-form of Clinch or Clink.) 
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9. Of^ttbtfalmeaalBgaAdpoaitioB: VTopitadi 
itick in ; or possibly * Clink w.l 7 b* 
f«Mra MorUArth, 1863 Sir Clagia dytifas khoad clakas 
anoth^. 

t Cline* By-fotm of Clink n.i 

e tm Trtm^ Paw. 8x Clapyug or clyngynga of a bcCL 
M99 H., Cliiildnga ttHiilkscia. 

ding (kliq), jd.l [f. pnc. vb.] 

1 . The act of dinging t adherence, adhesion, 
1642 Milton Amimada, Praf, Out of a mora tanadout 
ding to workHy reipacta. tSva Ixiwill Study »6d 
* 1^0 anchorad cling to eoUd pnitdplaB of duty and action. 

1 2 . A clasp, embrace. Ohs. 

1833 P. Fletchbe Purple 1 st. 1. xlix, Baochua oabom lay 

- Lf 1.^ - . /HI k 


in the ding Of big-awoln gnmas, — Poems tSiXN*) 
Fast clasp'd by tlTarcbad aodiack of har aini, 11 ieaa ooter 
clings of love. 

3 . Contraction of wood with drought 

1664 £. Bushnell Compl. Shipwright 23 So thara ba no 
Clings in the Buldge. 

4 . A disease of cattle : a. A hidebound condi* 
tion. b. A diarrhoea which makes sheep ’ clung ' 
or wasted. 

c xSoo in A. Young Ann. Agrie. XXX. 397 The cling . . is 
supposed to be occasioned by an adhesion of the li|pU to 
the sides, and the cattle are frequency hidebound wtth k* 

. . _ “ “ • “or 


extenuate, morte occumbit. 

t Cling, sh.*^ Obs. Sc. [A word having the same 
relation to clink, as clang to classh.'] Ringing. 

2578 . 9 r. Poems ibthC. 11 . 189 Gif yee will give them caip 
and bell The cling thereof they will yow sell. 

Clinger (kli'qojr). [f. Clino V. + -br.] 

1. One who clings ; one who adheres to. 

1836 L. Hunt in A m Monthly Mag . XLVII. 29 Age, the 
wither’d clin^r. On us mutely gazes. 2877 Spectator 27 
Nov. 1439/3 Tenacious clingen to the sliadow of the past. 
t 2 . m-CLINCUKH, C'LINKMR. Obs. 
i«M Fitzherb. Just. /Vaz(T538) 93 AU cUngeri [taka] 3^ 
with meat and dnnke. 

Olillgillff (kli*ijli}\ vbl. sb, [f. as prec. -f -INO 
1. The acoon of the vb. Cling, 

157a Bosseweli. ill. 3 b, The clinging of the sayd 

Lyon byz tayle between hyz lesgez. 267(8 Rvmbb Treg, 
Last Age 43 These wayllngs, cungingB, and beseechlngs. 
2884 Freeman in Manck. Guard, zz SepL, An Englizhinan's 
natural clingings to a long and unbroken political pazt. 

1 2 . « CuNOHiNa (of nails). Obs. 

2607 Tofbell Fonrf. BeastsixtTip 3Z3 Searching tha hoof 
first with a hammer by knocking upon every clinging. 
Cli^ngmg, ppi €l. That clings ; cleaving. 
a 2763 i^BNRTONE Wks. 1764 I. 106 The defenceless 
train (Tf clinging infants. x8io Southey Kehama ni.x, A 
clinging curse. 

b. j-aid of garments fitting close to the body* 
2883 Harper^ s Mag. Feb. 403/2 The garments of the women 
were the reverse of ' clinging^. 2884 E. P. Rox Ibid. Juoa 
97/t ] Ireszed in some light clinging fabric. 

Hence OUitffinglj adv. ; Ollnglngif aa. 

2865 E. C CiJiYTON Cruel Fortuue I. 128 Val . . nestled 
clingmfly by his side. tWbigConiemp. Rev. XII. xsd The 
domestic clingingness and tender dependency. 

Clingstone (klrqsttfuni, a. and sb. A variety 
of tbc ]>eacb iu which the flesh of the ripe fruit 
clings to the stone. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVI 1 . 345/3 The flrm-fleshed or cling, 
stone pcHches . .are preferri^ in America. Ibid. 347/x Cling- 
stones .. Melters. x866 U reas. Bat. 55/t I'hree principu 
varieties of the Peach exist — clingstones, melters or free- 
stones, end nectarines. 1880 Sat. Reri, 613 The division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and dingslones. 

Clingjr (kli-qi), < 1 . [f. Cling v. + -Y L] Apt to 
cling ; sticky, adhesive, tenacious. 

17^25 Kerrey, Ciinw, apt to cling, sticky. 1796 PKAa- 
RON in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 419 It wm loo soft, and. aa 
the artists terms it, clingy, to receive the impression, ibid. 
416 *i'o render copper less clingy, or moie brittle. xBoy 
Vancouver Agn'c. iJetwi (1813) 33 The land, .of a very wel, 
cold and clingy nature. 

Clinic (klimik\ sb.^ and a.^ Also 7 -iok, 7~ 
-Iquo. [ad. L. clinic-usy a. Gr. uXietK-bs of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. HKhnf a bed, fi aXivuv to cause 
to lean, slope, recline, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 
patient. 

a x 6 s 6 Vaughan Direct, for Health (i833}5 The childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. 2652 ^er. Ta vizir Citrus 
Dorn. 20 Confession of sins by the cUnick or sick person, 
axyxx Kfn Poet. Wks. 1731 11 . 233 Clinicks from 

gracious God find sure Relief. 1887 £. Berdos .$*/. Her- 
nartCs as^ You are free to roam at large . . over the bodiea 
of my clinics. 

2 . Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could be no 
atonement for sins committed after that sacrament. 
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1666 Sancropt Lix Ignea 41 We are all Clinicke In thU 
point ; would fain have a Baptum in Rencrve, a waih for 
all our iMn«, when we cannot poeeibly commit any more. 
1819 Pantotogia 111 , Clinice .. signified those who re> 
ceived baptism on their death*beds. 
t 8- A clinical phyiician. Ohs, 
i7<s CHAitBKRS CycL S.V. Clinic . Cllnlcus is also used for 
a physician— 'In regard, physicians are much conversant 
about the beds of the sick. Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack ; or for an empirical nurse, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diseases by attenoing on the sick. 
B. adj, 

1 . Of or pertaining to the aick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinic baptism : private baptism administered on 
the couch to ftick or dying persons. Clinic con- 
vert : one converted when sick or dying. 

ifii6 Donne Serm, IxxviiL 803 Be thou therefore St 
Cyprian's Peripatetique and not his Clinique-Christian, a 
walking and not a Bedrid Christian. 169a Cave Prim, Chr, 

I. X. (x^3 394 Clinic baptism accounteo less Mrfect. 1679 

J. G^dman PeHit. Pardoned 11. v. ( lyijt qj6 The Clinick or 

Death-bed repentance. 187a O. Gloss. Reel, Termt 

1^ Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 

2 . - Clinical i. 

175s CitAMBBRS Cycl. B.V. CUntc, Le Clerc observes^ that 
Esculapius was the first who exercised the Clinic medicine. 

GliniOf sh.^, olinig^Iie. [ » F. clinique, ad. Gr. 
itXmich the clinic art or method.] (See quot.) 

1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Med. i. 9. s8^ Sik K. Cmristi- 
BON in Li/e W. 373. 1869 tr. Trousseau s Clin. Med. 11 . ^ 

'I'he clinic is the copestone of medical study. s88b Syd, 
Soc, Lex.. Clinic,^ the teaching of medicine or Burgery at 
the bedsioe of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. 

GUnio (kli’nik). a.^ Min. rare. [app. taken 
from the common stem of monoclinic ^ tru'linic^ f. 
Gr. Kklv-tiy to ben<l ] Obhmie. 

1879 Lb Conte Elem. Geol. 304 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic lorthoclaset and in the latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Glixiical vkli'iuk&l), a. [f. as Clinic + -al.] 

1 . Afed. Of or pGitaining to the sick-bed, s/ec. to 
that of indoor hospital patients : used in con- 
nexion with the piactical instmetion given to 
medical students at the sick-beds in hospitals ; e g. 

ClinUal clerk, one who accomp.inies a hospital-physician 
In the wards, and keeps records of the cases ; Clinical lec- 
ture, a lecture at the bedside of the patient upoa his case ; 
Clinical snedictne, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside^ * usually applied to nospttal prac- 
tice in which the physician, in going round the wards, com- 
ments upon the rases under his care* (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
hence Clinical physician, surgeon ; Clinical thermenneter, 
a thermometer tor ascertaining the patient's temperature. 

1780 Ann. Keg. 9x6 Dr. John PaiHons was unanimously 
elected Clinical Professor to the KadcliiTe Infirmary at 
Oxford. Med. Jml. XXL 161 The cultivation of 
clinical medicine, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 
ment of diseases. 1835 St. Thomas' Hospital Kep. 83, I will 

S ive you the words of my clinical^ clerk. 18^ J Hoc,(; 

ficrosc. I. it. 103 An exceedingly simple . . form of micro- 
scope for the purposes of clinical instruction. 1878 Mark- 
ham Gt, Prosen Sea ii. 16 A clinical thermometer was in- 
serted into the mouth. 1880 London Hasp. 4 Med. Coll. 
Pro^cius 16 Graduates, .aamitted to thiee moiitli*’ Clini- 
cal Clerkship or Drcsscrship. 

2 . Ecd, Administered 011 the sick-bed to one in 


danger of death. 

1844 Eng, Saints, St. German ii. 17 After the Baptism 
he rccciv^ on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 
called Clinic.il baptism. 1846 C. Maitlano Church in 
Catacombs lau Dnfess in danger of death, when a clinic<il 
or death-bed reconciliation was permitted. 1855 Col. Wise- 
man Fabiola yfs Clinical baptism . was administered 
pouring or spi inkling the water on the head. 1876 M. 
Davies Ufutrth. Land. 239 The baptism of Koine and Eng- 
land [is] stigmatized [by the Greek Church] as * clinical ' only. 

Glinioally (Ulrnikili’, cuiv. [f. prec, +-LY*.] 
In a clinical manner; by observations made at a 
patient's bedside ; in clinical lai^uage or practice. 

186a H. Macmillan in Rtacm. Mag.Ocx. 467 It is not con- 
firmed clinically. 1873-41 Jidin. Univ. Calender 97 Four 
Clinical ProfesMirs.. eacri Profesbor leaching clinically in 
Beparate Wards. 1876 Dun kino Dis. Skin 70 Clinically, 
new growths are eitlier benign or malignant. 

GlinioiEn (klini Jan^. Med, [jsn\. Y, clinicieftt 
f. L. clinic-us', cf. physician^ A clinical ob- 
gerver or investigator. 

1874 H. Wood Therap.{\^^cp'^'Ai The chief interest of the 
clinician in. .muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 
given continuously for some time. 1886 Unt. Pied, JraL 
9 Oct. 670/3 A fact . . unknown to clinicians. 

Cli'niclBt. rare, » prec. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Clinique : see Clinic sb.^ 

Glinik (klink), sb.^ [Goes with Clink v.^ Cf. 
Du. Jtlinh.] 

1 . A sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a clanJkf as of small metallic bodies 
or glasses struck together. 

c 1400 Desir. 7 >v>> 5853 The clynke & ho clamour claterit 
in htt sire, a 1533 Uoall Koyster D, in. iii. ^Arb.145 He 
will go darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, Deque crux. De- 
que mourners, neque clinke. leAa PhaKr Mneid viii. (R.) 
Yngot gaddeB with claMhing clinks, In blustrying forges 
blowne. 1804 Shaks. Oih, 11. iii. »4, I heard the clinke, 
and fall of Swords. 1781 Cowver Truth Duly at clink 
of bell to morning prayers. 1847 Holland Bay Path xxviil. 
347 Each drop struck the turface with a metallic, musical 
clink. 1849 Max MOli.xr Sc. Lesng. Ser. 11. iii. xos The 
lower notes are mere hunu, the upper notes mere clinks. 


t b. Tocty clink ; to emit or produce a clink, 
to have a response. Obs. 

1607 CHAniAM BntsyiyAmhois Plays 1873 11 . 10 No man 
metb by hie real! merit But when it cries Clincke in his 
Raisers spirit, sdey W. Cartwright Rovali Sleeve 
And make our hard irons cry^ clink in the dose. 

2 . Mere assonance of rime ; jingle. 
a 1716 South Serm.(i2i7)\l. 101 The sencelesB, Insignifi- 
cant clink and sound or a few, popular misapplied Worda. 
1784 Burns 2nd Epist. Davie v, Some idle plan O* rhymin 
clink. i8a4 I.. Murray Eng. Greun. 1 . 47a Such a construc- 
tion . . produces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear. 1878 Browning Poets Croitie 78 Some 
other poet's clink * Thetis and Tethys*. 

8. Used iinitatively of the sharp note of certain 
birds : hence Stone-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat {Fratincola rubtcola), 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVll. c? Stonechat. .Stone-clink. 1884 
.S 7 . Jos'. Gat. 17 Aug. 6/a The ‘clink* of the stonechaL 
b. Sc, dial. A tell-tale (Jamieson). 

4 . dial. A smart sharp blow. [So Du. klink,'] 

VJ2M W. Hamilton tVallace 3S(Jam.)The yeomen, .lighted 

down ; The first miss'd not a clink out o'er his crown. 1800 
Scott Abbot xv, We must take a clink as it paaseic so it is 
not bestowed in downright ill-will. sSBi isle 0/ Ir. Gloss,, 
Clink, a smart blow, t8B8 Elworthv IK Somerset Word- 
bk.. Clink, a smack or blow. s888 in Berksh, Cioss, 

5 . colloq. Sc. Money, coin, hard ca.^h ; Chink 4. 

1709 Ramray Tea-t. Misc. 14 I'he Warld is rul'd by Asses, 

And the Wise are sway'd by Clink. 1789 Burns Let. J. 
Tennant, May ye get . . Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An* aye enough o’ iieedfu* clink, cmvj Hugo Tales PrSk, 
11 . 303 Such young ladies as were particularly beautiful., 
and had the clink. 

Clink, sb:^ [The evidence appears to indicate 
that the name was proper to the Southwark * Clink', 
and thence transferred elsewhere ; hut the converse 
may have been the fact. If the name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of clink, e. g. * to 
fasten securely *(cf. ‘to get the clinch'. Clinch jA 7), 
might have given rise to It. Cf. also Clink 
The name of a noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhere (esp. in Devon and Cornwall) for a 
small and dismal ptison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 

1415 Barclay Kgloges 1. ( 1 570' A. v/4 1 'hen art thou clapped 
in the F'lete or Clinke. 1563 87 Foxe A. bt M. (1596) 1464/1 
He was. .had to the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. 1374 Gascoigne Ilerlts Wks. (1587) 171 The rest was 
close ill clinke. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 33^ Our author 
. . wiLs committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterwariU to the Clink in Southwark. 1761 London 
4 Environs II. *47 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, called the Ciiiik 
lil>erty . . It is a very dismal hole where debtors are some- 
times confined. *777 Howard Prisons Eng. 380 KPly- 
mouth Totvn Gaol) Two rooms for Felons . . One . . the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high^ with a wicket in the door seven inches by five to 
admit light and air. 1836 Marrvat Japhet Iviii, 1 was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up hou.se, as the magistrates 
would not meet tli.it evening. 1863 Sala Capt. Jjaug. 1 . 
iv, iia A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whip^d and 
beat hemp. 1880 W. i ortrw. Gloss., Clink, 2 tmaW room 
where vagabond.s and drunkards are confined. 

Glink, sb,''^ 1 colloq. A very small poor ale, 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. ix. 366 A miserable hovel of an inn 
. .where they ate their rye-bread and drank their sour Clink. 
tGlink, sb.h Ohs. rare—\ 

[Meaning and origin uncertain. The Glossary to first cd., 
profeiLsedly bused on Six^nser’s authority, explains it as 
^key-hole for the word in such a seiLse no etymology is 
known, and the reference to clhket is quite erroneous. 
Some idenitfy the w'ord with Du. klink, (ier. atid Da. 
klinke, Sw. kiinka, (alsiO Fr. dim he, clenche) ‘latch of a 
door '. Cf. also ' clink, a small or fine crack '. Audy She/- 
/leld Gloss. 18B8.] 

1579 Spensfr Sheph. Cal. May 251 Tho creeping close 
behind the Wickets dinckc, Preuelie, he neeped out through 
a chinck. (E. K. Gloss., Clincke, a Iweynole : Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Chamer fox a key.) 

t Clink, jA® Obs.raie. By* form of Clinch. 

i6m Leicester in Kail Straflforde Lett, 1 . 334 To con- 
clutfc with an Oxfuid Clink. 

Glink (kliijk), v.^ Forms: 4 klynk(e, 4-6 
olynk^e, olinok(e, olinke, 6- oUnk. [A weak 
vb. found, with the sb. of same foiin, only from 
14th c. Du. has a stiong vb. of identical form, 
klinken (MDu. klincken and kling/ten) ‘ to sound, 
clink, ring, tinkle', for which HG. has the str. 
klingen, OHG. chlingan, LG. klingen, EFris. 
klingen fklung, klungen) ‘to ring, sound’, and 
klinken (klunk, klunken) ‘to clink glasses’, WFris, 
klinckjen, klingjen. Also Sw. khnga str. (OSw. 
also klin^, kiinka weak). Da. klinge^Kr, ‘to sound, 
ring', klinke ‘to clink glasses'. Thus there ap- 
pears a double stem-form, kling-, klink-, evidently 
(like the Lat. and Gr. words cited under Clang) 
of echoic origin ; one of these forms was prob. a 
later modification (? perhaps expressiog a variety 
of sound) ; the evidence appears to favour the 
priority of kling-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found in 0£. (where there is a strong vb« 
clingan in an entirely different sense : see Cling v.), 
and thus we ennnot tell whether ME. clinken 
went back with the Du. to an O\XjMlinkan,rirvi0A 
of later adoption or origination in England. Cf. 
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the still later Clank, and its correspoodeiice with 
Dn. khnk. The aense-development is greatly 
parallel to that of clank ; the Uaniition from 
sound to sadden action is a common one, esp. in Sc. ; 
cf. hang, boom, bum, chop, clank, clap, pep, etc. 
(Rartt by-forma are cBnk, clinch, eUs^.)] 

1. intr. To make the sharp abrupt metallic sound 
described under Clink sb.^ 

e 1386 Chaucer Pmrd, T. 336 They herde a belle clynka 
Biforn a cort waa caried to hb graue. C1440 Promp. 
Pesrv. 8a Clynkyn, v. clyppyn [a. dynkyn, v. chymyn]. 
15x3 Douglas Alneie ix. xiii. 67 Hys bos helm rang and 
Boundit, Clynkand abowt hya half hMdb with dyn. igdS' 
87 FoxBit. 4 M- (1684) III. 4 That meui cUnketh well 1684 
H. More Answer 335 That old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, BO the bell clinaeth. e tqoo Prior 2nd Hymn CeUHsn, to 
Apollo Poems (1754) 044 The sever'd bars Submissive clink 
against their brazen Portals. x89b Tbnnysom in Mom, 
exxi, Ikon hear'st the village hammer clink. 1884 Skbat 
tr. Uhlasuts Poems 360 Merrily dink the beakers tsilL 
b. intr. To ring as a report. Sc, 
t8BS 78 Jamieson a v., ‘ It gaed dinkin through the town.* 

2 . trans. To cause (anything) Co sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the like) so that 
they emit a shaip ringing sound. 

c xpA Chaucer Shipman's Prol. 94, 1 shal clynkyn [v. r, 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That 1 shal wdeyn 
al this companye. z8oo Fairfax Tasso ix. Ixv. (R.), Some 
howle, some weepe, some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
Shakb. Oth. II. iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. 1750 Johnbon Rambler No, 34 p 13 Anthea saw 
some sheep, and beard the wether clink his bell. 1834 
Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 0 Some wags .. clinked their 
glatiseB and rapped their sticks. 

8. intr. Oi words, etc.: To jingle together, to rime. 
>709 Swift Direct. Birthday Song, Yet 1 must except 
the Rhine, Bepiuse it dinks to CaroUne. i78< Burns sm/ 
Epist. Davie iv. For me. I'm on Parnassus' Drink Rivin* 
the words to gar them clink. «i8oo Lloyd On Rhyme 
(K.X How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink. 

b. tram. To make (words or verses) jingle. 

1704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (X733) I. 95 Ye see I clink my 
verse wi' riiime. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World xl. They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes, .for years together. 

4 . To clink it is said in Sc. of birds uttering 
their notes. (Cf. Clank v. a.) 

1313 Douglas ACneis xii. Prol. 936 The merit, the mavys, 
and the nychtingale. With mery notis inyrthfully furth 
brest, Enforsing tname quha myebt do clynk it best. 

6. intr. To move with a clinking sound, made 
either by the feet or by articles carried or worn. 

18x8 Scott I.eg. Montr. iv, ' Here's the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett.' 01863 Thackeray Mr, 4 Mrs. 
Berry li, They clink over the asphalte . . with lacquered 
boots. 

6. tram, ‘ To beat smartly, to strike with smart 
blows’ (Jamieson). Cf. Clink sb.^ 4, Clank v. 7. 

7. Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abrupt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound ; cf. Clap v, 
IV.) ; e, g. Clink away, to snatch away ; Clink 
donm, to clap down, put down sharply ; Clink 
on, to clap on ; Clink tip, to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of Clank v. 6, clink down being a sharper and less 
noisy act than clank dotvu ; but in inont there seem/i to 
be an instinctive association with Cleek, Click, Clitch, to 
dink away, clink up, being to cUek away or up, with a 
sudden and deft action. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk iii. xii, A creel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his back. 179s A. Wilson 
Eppie 4 Deit Poet. Wks. 65 Clootie, shapet like a burd. 
Flew down. .And clinket Kppie's wheel awa'. x8i6 Scott 
Antiq. xxxviii, ' Aiie o’ the clerks, .will clink down, in black 
and while, as muckle as wad hang a man.’ — xl, ‘ When she 
hoscliukit henioll down that way. .she winna speak a word.* 
b. Also intr. ifor rejl^ 

X783 Burns Holy Fair xi, Happy is that man. .Wha’s ain 
dearlasn. .Comes clinkin down beside him I 1838 Ramsay 
Remin, Ser. 1. (i860) 93 Befoi« the sale cam on, in God's 
gude providence, she just clinkit aflT. 1834 Wilson Tales 
q/ Borders u863> I. 156 Ye’ll just clink down beside me. 

(kliqk), z/.2 north. Eng. and Sc. Also 5 
oleyngk, 6 olenk. [Noriheru form corresp. to 
Clinch, Clench ; identical in form and sense with 
Du., EFris., I,Ger. klinken, Da. klinke, Sw. kiinka. 

Clink is prob. simply a later phonetic form of clenk^ 
clench : — OE. clenc(e)am the change of -Faev -enk, to -ing, 
•ink, being usual in M£. ; cf. think from uE. j^oncan, also 
etii/k, stench, blink, bUnck, bink, bench, earlier benk\ also 
Ingiish — English, But klink might be the Danish or LGer. 
word, and clinch a result of its action upon clemh.) 
tram. To clench, rivet, fix or fasten with nails or 
rivets. Hence Clinked ppl. a, 

1440 [see Clench v.^ il it sail be cleynglttNl. FS480 
Towne/ey Myst., Cruci^xio B19 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe Therto I am fulie prest a 1588 Sempiil Ba/iates 
(1873) 330 A littill Fleminge berge OS clenkett wark. 
1583 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
gould ritchlye shrined, wheare scalds be ful horriblye 
cHneked. c 1788 Rost R^h 4 Wee Pickle Tow (Jam.), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew. 1793 Smeaton 
EdystoneL. I 51 Double plank, cross and cross, and clinked 
together. tSw Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, Yonder gay 
Chief . . will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of 
blows I clink my rivets ! 

Ollzikant, obs. form of Clinquant. 
GlinlE-ba'Mlt -> Clinkstonb. 

s8i8 B. 0 ’Reii.lv Greenland qx Basalt, .with an irregu- 
larity, but sharpness of fracture, like that oS the rock, clink 
basalt, on wliich stands the casue of Edinburgh. 
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CnittlHduk* Also cUiik-la«lMiik4 [See 
Clink v.i] A eacceiiioD or alternation of 
clinking ioundi ; a seneeleu jingle of wordc. 

«tye» Old Der^f$k, UMlf, Oink, clank, tmdeir*t baidk 
Ten agon four [A milkmaid milkiagl. 1690 Pkmn Addr, 
Prot 156 The ^mthood . . hy their uratpt Commistion of 
i^tleehip, their pretended Sucoeteion, and their Clink 
Clank of extraordinary Ordination. t«t ELWonrav IK 
Satmrut W^rd 4 fh,t Comin clink-to^lank along the road. 

cninkor (kli ‘Qkai), id.i AUo 7 (in tenie i) 
clincardl, -art, -ar. [K7th c. ad. earlier Dn. 
kUnckaerd (Kilian), in mod.Da. and LG. klink^^ 
f. ktinkin to lonnd, ring. The original suffix -abd 
has been weakened to -ir both in l)a. and Eng.] 

L A very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. 

1641 Evtfyn Diary (187a) I. a6 That goodw aqueduct [at 
Amsterdam] so curiously wharfed with Klincard brick 
[tmrlier tdd, clincars (a kind of white suii>baked brick)], 
which likewise paves the streets. s66a GnaiBa P^^iue. 
33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch 
called Clinkart. 1663 — CouHtei 58 Clinkarts are very fit 
for the Paving of Stablea 1756 Mae. CAtosawooD yrHl. 
(1884 • 63 This sort of bricks they call clinkers, *and are as 
hard as any flint. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1 . 
187 In Holland, the streets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of clinkers. 
1840 Gwilt ArcMit, 596 Dutch clinkers and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. 

2. a. A brick whose surface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp, 
b. A mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

sdm T. W11.LBPORD Archit. a Those [bricks] next the fire 
are best burnt, and such as have naturally much Niter, or 
Salt'peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 

f laz’d over for perpetuity : these some call Clinckers. syay 
ISADLEV Pam Diet, a v. Brick, The best and most lasting 
are those that lie next the Fire, have a Gloss upon them, 
and are call'd Clinkers. 184a Gwilt Arckit, sa6 Burrs ana 
clinkers are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or 
ma.sses of several brick.s run to«ther in a clamp or kiln. 
1881 Mtckanic 536 Filled up with rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. 


d. A hard mass formed by the fusion of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stone, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or forge ; a mass of slag. 

1769 Phil. Trans, Ul. 70 A kind of Clinker, extracted 
from the ashes of sea coal. xyfiAntiq in Ann. Reg. xix/a 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiln. 1817 
Prttigrrw Mo»h. LHtsom 11 . 963 Like the clinkers or slag 
. .left in the distiller's and brewer a furnaces. 1834 ChamF. 
ymi. 1 . aox A kind of coal which does not produce clinkers 
— that is, large cinders. 1877 N, IV, Ltncolnsh. Gloss,, 
Clinkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 

4 . A mass of hardened volcanic lava. 

1850 Dana Geol. iii. 163 Lava and scoria in immense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion. They are 
styled clinkers or clinker fields. 186a — Man, GeoL 694 
The hardened crust breaks up like ice on a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to xo,ooo cubic feet 
in size, which lie piled together over acres or square miles. 
Such masses are. .called clinkers. z88o Q. Rrn. Jan. 997 
The tents had been pitched among inas.ses of clinkers, 

6. A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging, 
b. A red powder used to polish steel. 

F. Britten IVntch 4 Ciocitm. aao I'he coarsest [red 
stuff] known as 'Clinker', is used for giving a surface to 
steel after it is tempered. 

6. Comb,, as clinker afield, -hill, etc.; ollnker- 
bar (see quot.). 

i8m Wrai.e Teckn. Diet,, Clinker-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supportine the 
rods used for clearing the fire-bars. 1850 Dana GeoT. iii. 
163 note, The pahoihoi regions of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the associated clinker-fields. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Skroksk, IVord-bk., Clinker-kills, high neaps of 
iron dross cinders. 


CU'nker, sb,^ [f. Clink + -br.] 

1 . He who or that which clinks. 

2 . spec. a. pi. Fetters {slang), b. A kind of 
West Indian cricket: see quoL 

c 1690 B. £, Diet. Cant. Crew, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear in Gaola 1750 G. Hiichrs Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully-Bell . is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the tinkling noi.se it makes at night. 

3 . Comb, olinker-bell, dial. 

1847-78 Haliiwell, Clinker-bell, an icicle. 1888 Pulman 
Rustic Sk. in Elworthy IV. Somerset IVord-bk., Juck Vrost 
an' the clinker-bclls all be a-past. 

CU'nker, [f- Clink v .^ + -eb.] 

1 . He who or that which clinches ; a clincher. 

1636 S. Holland Zara 46 Whether Orlando Smith or 

Oswald, Clinker. 

2 . Jig. A clenching statement, etc. ; a clcnchcr. 

1733 Swift L^e 4 Ckar. Dean^ S^t., A protestant’s a 

speml clinker, ft serves for Sceptic and freethinker. 1886 
S. IV. Lincolnsh, Gloss, (K. D. S.), Clinker, a clincher, or 
clencher. 1 gave him a clinker \lt, a convincing argument). 

3 . A clinch-nail. 

1881 Miss Jackson Skropsh, Word-hk,, Clinker, a nail 
used by shoemakers for protecting the toes of heavy boots. 
s888 Sketffield Gloss,, Chnker, a strong nail for shoes. 

H In the two following there is probably a mixture 
of associations with Clinker and perh. Clinker h 

4. A smart sharp blow. dial, and eollof, 

-.*^3 Thackeray Mr. 4 Mrs. Berry i. Berry . . delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy’s jaw. i8w •*> Skropsk, Word- 
bk, 1883 in Hampsh, Gloss. 1887 5 *. Cnesk, Gloss., Clinker, 
a smart blow, generally on the head. 


6. (188 quot.) (f) OAr. 

C1890 Diet. Cemt. Crtm, <?/ 


' r -is iiv - fellow. 

MM so in New Cant, Diet. ty|8 in Bailxy (folio). 

6. Cottth, olinkwr-bnUt applied to ahlpa and 
boats, the external planka of wnich overlap each 
other below, and are fastened together with clinched 
copper naiU : now practised omy with small cimft 
Hence elinkorit us^ in many combinations, some- 
times becoming almost adjectival : cf. Cunohbb. 

' CuNCHBRfilClinker-faoilL s8ois/fM//>fdWr/i:wr 
about fourteen feet long, and six feet 


Atirib. 


I A boat 

St built. 1837 J. Maocullocr 
Cod III, sSa The lines on a clinker built vessel . . possess a 
gi^ace or beauty to which no one is insensible. 1883 St. 
James s Gas, 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremen are now 
nearly the only clinker-buill vessels of any sim left. 

saga Wills 4 /tm. M. C. (1833) 938 To my wifle n^ clinkers 
ligntner, with all her gears. 1869 Sir £. Rkbo SkipbuiU, 
181 The clinker arrangement was prevalent . . until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
1887 Daily News 18 Oct, 9/5 The following fixtures were 
arranged, .the University Clinker Foura 
f Cli*nker, v,^ Obs. [?freq. or dim. of Clino; 
cf. hang, hasther.] To cause to shrink or shrivel up. 

zgSa Batman OnBartkol. xi. iii. 159 Hee (the wind] 
..maketh the Lodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
his Mldnesse'and diynesse, and miJceth sinewes to be con- 
strained. [But the word might be an error for Clinkbrv,] 
Oliver (klimkai), v.^ [f. Clinker jA.I] I'o 
form a clinker in numing. Hence Cli'nkered ///. a. 

1866 Pall Mall G. No. 386. 1493/9 A' piece of dinkered 
coke Miss Jackson Skropsk. Word-bk, av.. Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning. 

Cli'nker, W.a [f. Clinker irons. To se- 
cure or strengthen with clinkers. Oli &kered 
ppl.a., (shoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

1814 Heber Narrathte (1898) I. ite A number of canoes 
. .many of them. . like those which I hove lately teen, clink- 
ered. s8s8 E. Waugh Chirrup, Young Chirrup donn'd 
his clinker t shoon. Mod. Newspr. , [Rustics] trampling with 
their dinkered boots over delicate marble slaba 
tCli'nkery, a. Obs. rare. [Apparently f. 
Clinker «/.! 4 -T. The actual history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb. is of 
much later date than the adj., aud in fact occurs in 
Batman's alteration of Trevisa's * makej^clynkery \] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. vl. (Tollem. MS.), 
Somer drye]* mareis and mores and wastel» moysture and 
makeh, hem rouble and harde and clynkery [so 1495; ed. 
158a cHiikerie ; Lat desiccat, et exasperat, et indurat] and 
full of pittesand holes. Ibid, xi iii. He (the North Wind] 
..makeb bodies on erhe rou^e and klynkery with his cold- 
ne<i<>ie and drynes-se [terrst et eorportsm/acif asPeriiaies], 

[Cllnket. a. An error in Phillips ed. 1606 
(and some later diets ) for Clink in Spenser. D. 
A misprint in Bailey (Haliiwell, etc.) for Clinker. 

x 6 gh PHIU.1PS, Citnketj old word, a Key-hole whose 
Diminutive is Clicket a ICey ; used by old Chaucer. 1711- 
Bailpy, Ciinket, a crafty Fellow. 1847 78 in Halliwell.] 
ClinU^ (kli'qkiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clink r/.i 4 
-iNoi.] Tne action of the verb Clink; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nan's Pr. Prol. 98 Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyng of youre belles That on youre hridel hange on 
cuery syde. .1 sholde cr this han fallen doun for sTeepe. 
igig Barclay EHoges ii. (15701 B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking of his bell, SHAXb. 1 Jlen. IV, 11. iv. 50 

A long Lease for the chnkiniBf of Pewter. 1844 Alb. Smith 
Adv. Mr Ledbury ii, The clinking of the cups and saucers. 

Gli'nldLiig, ppl. a. ff. Clink v.i 4 -ing 2.] 

1 . That clinks or tinkles. (In quot. 1N56 there 
may be a reference to Clinker sb.^ 4.) 

17x4 Gay Trivia Poems 1745 I. X43 Safe thro* the wet on 
clinking pattens tread, xyoo Goldsm. Cit. World Ixxxv, 
Ye dear three clinking shillings in my i^ket's bottom. 
1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (xB^) II. xiii. lii. 972^ He stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scorim. 
1871 Palcrave Lyr, Poems xo The clinking bell, For ofT, 
yet nigh. 

2 . slang. Used intensively, as ad/, or adv., like 
chopping, clipping, whacking, rattling, etc. 

iM Daily Tel. 6 June, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. 1878 Daily jVenv 98 Oct. 6/4 'J’here was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate. 1880 T- J. Jennings Rambles 
among Hills 95 The driver . . declared that it [the bridge] 
was a * clinkin' good one '. 

Cli'nkstoxia. l^din. [AfterGer, so 

called from its clinking like iron when struck.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blue 
colour, and distinguished from grey t«salt by its 
lower specific gravity. 

18x1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 75 Clink-stone . . has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. 1850 Daubbnv Atom, 
The, xii. ted. 9I 4x8 Clinkstone, has been shewn by Gmelin 
to be an intimate mixture of glassy fclsj^r with a zeolite. 
1876 Page Adsp. Text-bk. Geol vii. 134 The clinkstones or 
phonolites difler little from the basalts in composition. 1^7 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xsii. 456 They [the stones] ring 
like clinkstone when struck. 

Cli'll]ni]|l-oUh*]llnilllt» also oliskum-olank, 

Clink-olank, or expressing a trochaic variety 
of the same sound. 

1603 Tryall Chev. il i. in Bullen O. PI. 111 . 985 Tis the 
tricke of most of these Sergeants, all clincum clancum. 
sqig in Chambers Scot. Songs (1829) 49 Wi' clinkum-clan- 
kum ower their crowns. The Inds bei|:an to fa*, then. 1818 
J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 175 1 ’hw wonderfully poetic, 
clinkam clankum generation. 1838 Masson Mss., Tk. Poetry 


The of . 

IJUsiO* (klTii#). Min. ConblDinfl lorm cf Gr. 
Item In the lenie cf * slopiBg, m^Aining ’ (cf. 

bed, nAh'-fiv to tlope^ tlant* dnAfsitt viiMnt); 
uteil in ccumxion with the monocUnio ^yitem of 

T tals, characterised by one plcne of ajiniiietiiL 
In namea of minerals, at GU^aOmotO [w. 
XAaip-df green], a mineral resembling ChlobItji, 
but ciystallizlng on the monocUnio system ; tied' a 
synonym for CoBUKDoraiLim WTioeleoi, ^Uo 
Oltno-olaette [irAdv-ir fracture, f. to bieak], 
a monoclinic subtranslucent arsenate of copper. 
Olino'oxoeite [a/dir-ot saffironi, a yellow tnlpnate 
ofalumina of uncertain oomposTtion. cniaoowlie, 
a synonym of Tetbabidrxtb. 

[see Humitb], a monoclinic species of hnmite. 
OUaopluilte [Gr. ^16$ dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of iron, potassium, and sodium, retuUing 
from the decomposition of pyrites. (Dana.) 

1851 Amer. JrtU, Sc. Ser. it. Xil. 341* 1 proposs the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great ohll^ty between 
the optic axes, and its green color. iB8| 7a watts Diet. 
Chem. Av. Clinochlore, Hiecrystelsof clino^lore are hemi- 
hedral. and have a micaceous structure. i8ss Dana Min. 
TOO Clinoclai»e. i8la Ibid. App. iti. sS Clinocrocite tCys 
Man. Min. 981 Clinohumite is monoclinic. x88e — Mtn, 
App. Ill, 98 Clinophasite. 

2 . In other words : as GUnoha'slo a. m clink* 
rhombic. OUsmdia'foaal, a. sh. the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals ; b. adj. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis. Oliao* 


he’drle, ^ applied to forms of crystals in which the 
CO ordinate planes are not perpendicular among 
themselves* KSyd. Soc. Lex.). GltaopiiumolA 
[Gr. nlvap, srlvtue-ot a board], one of the three 
principal planes in the monoclinic system, running 
parallel to the vertical and inclined axes. OUao- 


vho'mblo a., -vbo’mbolA, cijBtallising in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

1888 F. H. Hatch Gloss, Terms Recks, Monactink .. 
I^nonyms, Clinobusic, Clinorbombic. 1879 Rutlkv Stud. 
Rocks X. 09 Cleavage parallel to the base and clinodiagonal* 
Ibid. 93 The sectional plane almost coincides with the cUno- 
pinakoid. 1838 Thudichum Urine 48 Chloride of Sodium 
crystallizes in dino-rhonibic prisms of great lustre. 

3. Also prefixed to certain crystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as ciino-dome, 
-prism, -pyramid. 

Clinograph ( k bi nt’grof). [f. Clino- 4 -graph.] 

z888 Autenmitm 14 Apr. 472/3 The ingenious olinograph 
of Mr. Maegeorge — an mstrument for ascertaining the de- 
flection of a bore-hole. 


Clinograpliic (kl3in0grw‘fik>, a. [f. Cliho- 
4 Gr. jpofpiK-bs of writing or drawing : see -ic.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection In drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the plane of projection. In mod. Diets. 

Clinoid (tcldinoid), a. Anal. [ad. mod. L. 
clinoides, f. Gr. KXiv-rf bed ; see -oiD ; cf. F, f/i- 
noidei] Resembling a bed: applied to the four 
proces»»es or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littrd.) 

Ciinoid plate, the posterior boundary of ihe pituitary fossa 
of the sphenoid bone. Clinoid Hdge, wall, one of the two 
transverse vertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of embryo fowla 
1741 Monro A not. (ed. 3) 1x6 On the internal Surface of 
this Bone three A^physes . . are commonly described . . 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. *•84 Owen in Ore. Sc. ic 1865I II. 
77/a Well defined . . by the . . posterior clinoid processes. 1881 
Mivart Cat 69 The clinoid plate. 188a Sya. .^oc. Lex. s.v. 
i'lmoid, Clinoid walls, are situated in front of the antenor 
termination of the notochord, 
b. subst. » Clinoid process. 

1854 OwFN in Circ. Sc. ll. 86/2 The sella turcica Is deep, 
and well defined by both the anterior and posterior elm- 
Olds. 

Clinometer (klainp mAoi). [f. Clino- 4 iiirpor 
measure.] A measurer of slopes and elevations. 

1 . An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 

18x1 Edin, Rett. X.IX. 999 I'he compass for measuring 
the bearings of the strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. 1860 Phillips Vesuti. viiL 940 By an observa- 
tion with our cfinoineter the height seemed jmater. 1879 
Lb Conte Elem. Geol. 176 A clinometer . . Ti>e most con- 
venient form is a pocket compass containing a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. 

2 . Applied to various other instruments for 
measuring (a.) the angle of elevation of a ride ; 
(b.) the roll of a ship at sea ; also (o.) * a car- 
penter's tool for levelling up sills and other hori- 
zontal framing- timbers * (Knight Diet. Mach.). 

1884 Daily Tel. 9o Aug., CompeUtors may use the clino 
meter to tRke the angle of elevation . . The clinometer may 
also be used to re-adiust the angle of elevation during trial 
i88^ Lady Brassev The Trades 18 The clinometer, having 
registered a roll of 50° to port and 40^ to starboard on tnt 
night of the storm, declinra to register any more. 

ClinoiMtrio (klainame trik), a. -i^next 
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OU]lO]ll 0 triOftlClclain 0 me*trik&l), 0 . [f.CLiVO- 
mcTKB + “10 -f -Ali i.J 

1 . PertAining to or detennined by tlie clinometer. 

iVS l.ADV Braamv Th* Trades 379 I'ne perpetual rollini; 

and toaxing of the vewiel had warned us that the maximum 
clinonietrical angle of the swing*table would ere long be 
reached. 

2 . Min. Pertaining to the measurement of oblique 
cmtalline forms. 

Clinoiiiatry (kUin^’m^ri). CiiiNO* ^ 
-/tsrpia measuring.] The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata. In rood. Diets. 

Glin^lUUlt (kli'qkdnt), a. and sh. Also 7 oUn- 
kant, -oquontf -okont, -cant. [a. F. elinquant 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. vb. clinquer^ 
a. Du. klinken to chub, ring. Found in 15th c. 
in or clinquant gold in thin olates, leaf-gold.] 

A. aJj. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic iinilations of Uicse; tinselled, ‘dressed 
in spangles ^ ( J.). 

1591 Svi.vxsrxK Battailof Ivry 184 Hee cloth not nicely 
prank In clinquant Pomp. . But arm'd in Steel. 1613.SHAK8. 
lien. VI 1 1 . 1, 1. 19 The French, All Ciinquuiit all in (Told, like 
Heathen Cio<Jj( Shone downc the FngliMh. 16x3 Fi.KTCiiRa 
& Rowlkv Maid Mill v. il, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuflf. To catch the eye. t6» Bromi!; Spara^ts Garden 
111. V, Courtiers Clinquant, andiiu counterfeit Mufle uron 
*hem. i6g8 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) aixi A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit : yet. .not Clinckant or Rich, since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels hath not seldom rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and Murderers 1676 Shauwri.l Vir- 
tuoao III. i, Fine sparks, .very clinqueiit, Blight, and bright 
. .make a very pretty show at fiist ; hut the 'J'inscl-Cieiitle- 
men do so taniisli in the wearing. 1839 FraseVs Mag. 115 
In * clinquant gold ‘ the sovereign sun walks round. 

A* 

1613 C'MArMAM Masque Inns Crt. Play-s 1873 III. no 
Inure thy soiildicrs to harducB, ti^ honorahle, though not 
clinlcant. ^ i68a Siiaoweli. Medal Ab, Ho has an easi. 
ness in Rime, and a kii.'ick at Versifying, and can make a 
thing seem pretty and clinquant. 

JB. sb. [Fr. clinquant was short for or clinquant, 
and oiigitmlly meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, used for decorative purposes. Thence it 
was extended to imitations.] 

1 . Imitation of gold leaf ; tinsel ; Dutch gold. 

169s Ray N, C. IVds., Clinequant, brass thinly wrought 

out into leaves. Kniuiit Dili. Meek. 1 . 6^/9 s.v. 

Alloy. Clinquant, same as yellow copper, Dutch gold. 

2 . Literary or artistic ‘ tinsel lalsc glitter. 

1711 Addibon .Spei't. No. 5 F 5, I . . agree with Monsieur 
Boileau, that one Verse in Virgil is worth all the CUncant 
or Tinsel of Tasso \U clinauant dn TasseX, 1768-71 H. 
Wali>oi.s Vertue's A need. Faint. (1786) 111 . 97 Lely sup- 
plied the want of taste with clinquant. iBm Fraser's Mag. 
XtX. 65 The worst portion of the silly biu of clinquant 
strung together, and called gems of beauty. 

CUnt (kliut', sb. Chiefly Sc. Obs, exc. dial. 
Also olynt, klyixtd. [a. Da. and Sw. klint :~OSw. 
klinter, Iccl. klettr, rock. Cf. CbET.] 

1 . A hard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream ; a part of a crag standing out between 
crevices or itssures. 

nr 1300 Cursor M. 17590 (Cult ) pit ciiitif luus sent into 
clinttes and into clous To seke iesu. a 1400-^ Alexander 
^30 ^it fond he cloucn fviir^e )ie clynt twa crasid gatis. 1333 
Bki-lknokn Lizty (1899) Introd. 8 The passage and stremes 
..full of crag and dint. 1845 Jrnt. K, Apic. Soc. hng. 
Vi. I. 95 Nibbling out. .every patch, .up to the very teeth of 
the hard and stui^y grey dints. 

2 . Curling. * A rough, coarse stone, always first 
thrown off . . as being most likely to keep its 
place on the ice ' (Jam ). 

178a D. Daviubon Seasons it6 'Gainst the herd 

[he] uaiig frae his dint a flaw. 

f Clint, olent, v. Obs. exc. dial. By^form or 
deriv. form of Clink, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial, use, we might suspect 
misprint of / for k in the quotations.) 

157s Turbkrv. Fakonrie 236 It shall not bee amysee, to 
clynte or luiyle them faste ti^eiher. 1655 Fui lrr Ch. Hist. 
III. iii, I a8 The ' Statuteof ria;munire‘ .dinted [ed. 11845) 
11 2 q 6, clinched] the naile which now wiu driven in. sVs 
/. IVigkt Gloss., denied, clenched ; applied to horse-shoes. 

Cli*ntin|g, vbl.sb. rarc-K App. altered from 
clinking, ? to express a modified sound. 

C18S0 Thackbrav Pego/Limavaddy, Mountains stretch'd 
around, Gloomy was their tinting, And the horse's hoofs 
Made a dismal dinting. 

Clintonito iklrntanait). Min. [Named, 1828, 
after De Witt Clinton : see -ITK.] A variety (or a 
synonym) of Seybkutite 
1831 Anter, Jml. Sc. XIX. 159 Dr. Torrey presented 
bronrite (Clintonite> from Orange Co. 1843 L. C. Bkck 
Min. N. y. 362 The name clintonite waskiven it by the 
discoverers in honor of De W*itt Clinton. x8w in Dana Min. 
Cli&ty (kli uti), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Cltnt sb. 
•f -r.] Consisting of or characterized by dints. 
1513 Dovot-AX cEneis vii. Prol. 40 Cauld clynty clewis. 
xvaS KAMfAY Robi. Ricky Ik Sandy ti The dinty craiga. 
xMy A jKrrxxY Roxburghshire 1 . 270 The country round 
fdlorcluitykDoUs. 

nClio (klai'p). [Gr. KAtim (f. itX<i'-«iF to cele- 
brate ^ proper name of the Muse of epic poetry 
and history ; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Beroe 
(whence the zoological sense).] 


1 . Zool. A mnns of pteropods found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas: see qnot. 

1835 Kirby Hah. 4 Imi. Anim. I. ix. 968 l*he Boreal 
Clio . . has a gelatinoos body, is defandad by no shell, and 
afforda food to the whales, etc. 

2 . Astrms. The 84th minor planet or asteroid. 

1867 LARDMxe & Dunkim Handhk. Asiron. xv. ajo Clio 
. .was first observed on the 95th of August, 1865, shining as 
a star of tha tauth magnitude. 

CQip (klip), v.^ Forms : 1 olyppan, (olioppen, 
oliopen), 2 -en, 3-4 oluppe^n, 4 olep(p6, 4-6 
olarppa, olyp, olepe, 4-7 oUpp(e, (5 olypa, 
hlyppe), 4~ clip. [0£. clypfan weak vb. 
OTeut. type ^kluppjan : cf. OF'm. kleppa in same 
sense (*cleppa and kessa' Richtholen); North 
Fris. kHbin to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. klypa to 
‘ clip *, pinch, and Ucr. kluppe * barnacles, com- 
tongs'i OHG. chluppa tongs, damp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Teutonic, Hildebrand 
in Grimm, s. v. klafter, compares Lith. gldbti to 
embrace, and OSlav. glibnjali, glUbiti to be seized.] 

1 . trans. To clasp with the arms, embrace, hug. 
arch, and dial. 

cgia Lindisf, Cosy. Mark be. 36 Clioppende 
cliopende] wms. csooe Mlsilic Gen. xxix. 13 Da aras he 
toxeaiies and clypte hine. a s;^ Urtisun in Cott. Horn. 
165 He openek swu kc niodcr hire earmes hire leoue child 
for to cluppen. c 1300 fidbet 988 Hi custen hem faste and 
clupte. ci3ae R. BKnNMX Medtt. 15a Hys fete.. he clep- 
mk, and swetly kysseh- ^1386 Chauckr Merck. T. 11^ 
He kihserh hire and clippetii hire fill ofle. i43a~5o tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 343 A wulf was founde clippende the 
hedde of aeynte Edmunde. Lybeaus Disc. 578 That 

oon held . . A mayde yclepte yn iiys arme. c 1500 Uk. Mayd 
Ktnlyn in Poet. 7 mc/s (1849) 97 Bycause he coude clepe 
her. She called hym a whypper. x^x T Howkll Denises 
(1879) 99^ Venus sonne, whom she doth clip and kisse. 1607 
SiiAKS. Cor. 1. vi. 99 I.et me clip ye In Amies as sound, as 
when I woo’d in heart, a tyoi Srulkv Poems Wks. 1799 
1 . 19 He like the Bear of lx>ve. her Body Clips, e X840 
Hood Ballads, ‘ Wkatcaa an old man do \ Love will not 
cljphiin. 1877 If. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. s.v., *I seed 'em 
clippin' an cuddlin' one another agean th' pin-fold.' 

b. jig. 

f 897 K. ifiLFRED Gregorys Past xli. 99B Dcs worldgilp. . 
ke hie clyppaS ft lultaS. xso8 Firhkr IFks. 67 We., 
studyously. .ciyppc and in maner kysse it (sin) X633 P. 
Flrtckkr Pise. Kcl. v. ii, The warmer sunne..With firie 
;irms clipping the wanton ground. 18x9 H. Cornwaix Dram. 
Sc., Julian the Agost. 11. Shall the grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms. 

o. transf. Said of amplexicaul leaves. 

1597 Gkrako Herbal 1. cv, f 3. 174 Large leaves . . clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round alroiiL, 

d. with advb. or prep, complement. 

c ijao R. Brunne Medit. 03a She clypped hyt up on here 
lirent. 1398 T KbViSA Barth. De P. R. xvui ix, (1495' 763 
Serpentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. ^1530 
S/irit. Conns. F vb, That fynally 1 maye clyppe the to me. 

e. absol. and intr, 

c 1303 Land Cokayue 173 in E. E. P. (1869) i6i pilk monk 
kat ciepik best . . Of him is hope . . To be sone uadir abbot. 
1303 Langl P. pi. C. XXI. 464 Cluppe we in cuitenaunt and 
ecn of Otis cusse oker. ^ xj^ r rrnk Blaz Gentrie 63 That 
wife, .which cle^th with ner adulterer. 1587 Mirr. Mag., 
Sabrina xxi. 3, J fast mine armes about her dipt did make. 
1607 Topsell Serpents f 1653) 645 A swarm of Bees . . a Bay- 
tree did Attain, Where leg in leg they cleaped fast \yedibus 
per mniua nexis\. 

2 . trans. To siirroundclosely, encircle, encompass, 
* hug Also with about, in. 

c8r5 P'esp, Psatier x{vii[i]. xa YmbscllaS sion and cIsrppaS 
hie. <398 Trf.visa Bartk. De P. R. 11. iv.(i495> 3^ Aungcls 
. . ben 800 clypped wyth the liabyte of vertues. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Momay iii 36 The dreadfull Sea which cleaps the 
same (the Earthl about. i 6 ia Dkavton Poly-olb, i. 9 A* 
Amphitrite clips this Hand Fortunate. X78S Cowper /‘at- 
PostHlaiioH 551 Yon fair sea, Tliat clips tny shores. X830 
Tennyson Poems 195 A snake her forehead dips. x84a Sir 
H. Taylor Edwin v. v. tD.), I'he Northmen . . clipped us 
round at Stoke. 

3 . To OTip tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp. 

Axooo Cssamo^s Gen. 1569 (Gr.) Heafodswmia neoitan 

clsrptG. cxe/ja Henry Wallace ix. 147 The mekill barge 
had nocht thaim clyppyt fast. 15x3 Douolar ACneis xi. 
xiii. 169 The happy goishalk, we se . . The sylly dow . . he 
clyppis at the last. x57»-6 Lamrarde Ptrasnb. AVwf (1896) 
319 When grace was done, The Bolle in hande she dipt. 
x8os W. Felton Carriages 1 . xoo The standard-plates, .clip 
..the transom. x868 W. Collins Moonst. I. 998 Some soft 
yellow stuflf, that, .dipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) 
round the waist. 

absoL X377 Lanol. P. PL B. xvii. 188 Po were hem fatllelhTo 
clucche or to dawe, to clyppe or to kolde. 1796 Coleridok 
Destiny Nations, The air clipp’d keen, the night was 
fang'd with frost. 

Clip (klip), [ME. cUpp-m, at first Dorthexn, 
and prob. a. ON. klipp^a (Norw., Sw. klippa. Da. 
klip^\ in this sense. In same sense also LG. has 
klippen (Schiitze), Frit. (Wangeroog), klip-pen^ 
N.Fris. klappen, klcppen. 

The ON. and LG. Mippm, klippen, was prob. identical 
with LG. klippen to make a eharo sound, cited under Cur 
p.', the application being transferred, as in clack, click, 
clank, clink, clapjfrom the sound to associated sharp actions ; 
senses 6, 7, and Clip sb.* a, show that the notion of cutting 
is not inseparable from toe word. There may also have 
been onobiatopcdc influent : in the utterance of clip, as of 
snip, there is a cut-short eflfect, artiich aptly suits the act.) 
X. trans. To cut with sciasors or shears^ often 


with the notion of making trim and tidy. b» 

To cat or snip (a part) away, of, out, from. 

cuno OamM 4x06 To clippenn swa W enapess ihapix 
1393 Gowsa CoffP. IL 3x8 Out he dippeth. .Her tunge wnn 
a paire of sheres. c Dbwm in Palm. (xSse) 956 To 
clyppe hemres, tonser, sggs CovaoDALZ xlviii. 37 Ail 
heades shall be shaueiL and all beerdes clipped (x6sx i^ptl 
oflf. x6o8 SHAKa. Per. (Globe) v. iii. 74 This ornament, .will 
1 clip to form. i6s8 Boltoh Florus 11. xv. x 35 I'he matrons 
dipt (he haire of their heads to make Gonfage for engins. 
t6io Fuller Pisf^h 004 God, twice as it were.. dipt the 
treasures of the lempw with the ciiers. 1814 Evilyn Rat. 
Hori. ( 1790 ) xp5 Dress up . . your 3tFawbery Bed& dipping 
away all their Runners. 1700 Stxxle Tatter No. ixs Ps 
[He] dipped the Wings.. of hu innocent Captives. s8l(e 
Carlvlr Laiier-d. Pampk. v. (1879) X54 To clip off a bit 
of his eloquent tongue. 1873 C. Rosinson N. S. Wales 59 
The following paragniphs, clipped ftom the . . Morning 
Herald, yntes 30X/9 The man at the gate dia 

not detain him to clip his ticket, absol. xjgS Southey Eng. 
Ectogues I, Tell me where to clip. 

Ag* c xaoo Oemin 4948 Uss birrh clippenn all awe)3 {y 
flxbhess fule wille. X87X B. Taylor FoMst (1875) H. ii. iii. 
249 'i'he father's hour of rapture clips Hate from the heart, 
b. To form or mark by clipping. 
x68o Lond. Goa. No. 1549/4 Stollen. .a Black Brown Nog 
. .an R clipp'd on the near Butcodc. 

o. phr. I'o clip the wings of\ lit. to cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as to disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check any one’s aspirations or ambition, 
cripjile his strength, resources, or action. 

Z590 Marlowe Massacre Paris iiL ii, Aw^ to prison with 
him ! I'll dip his wings, 1399 Marston Sco. Villanis 111. 
viii. 913 Ist possible such sensuall action Should clip the 
wings of contemplation t X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. i6x 
To clip the Winas Of their high-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. il. 339 If he could not 
succeed in clipping the wings of his restless neighbour. 1874 
Black I R SeiJ-cnlt. zo To clip the wings of our coaccit. 

2 . spec. To cut the hair off ; to poll. 

e 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 240 Wei koude he laten blood 
Riid clippe and shaue. c X400 Apol. Loll. 95 ^e schal not . . 
dip )>e hed in to round. 1335 Covrrdalk 7rr. xvi. 5 No 
man shall clippe or shaue himselfT for them. s686 J. Ser- 
jeant Hist. Monast. Convent. 30 They are brought to the 
Monastery, and then waslied^ clipped, and shaved. tSm 
Jrvhson Brittany viii. 231 Hair-merchants, .troyel through 
the country, dipping the heads of the peasant-girls. 

3 . spec. To shear (sheep) ; to cut off (their fleece 
or wool). 

<: xaoo OxMiN 2289 )>e sheponfo)> Meocii), k^tt mann itt 
dippekk. Wyclik 6>n. XXXI. 29 lAban was goon to 

the sheep that shuldcn be dippid. 1483 Act i Rich. Ill, 
c. 8 8 24 I'he same Wooll. .[sbali] be as it is dipped, xgaj 
FnzHKKB. Hush. 8 44 Yf your shepe be newe clypped. 
x6xo Hkaley St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 526 Like a lamb when 
it is ch)>ped, he [i.e. Christ] was silent. iBar Bisciioff 
Woollen Mantf. 11 . 228 The price is. .expeciea to fall . . as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 

absol. c lARO Pallad. on Hush. 1. x 164 Toles forto gelde and 
clypeand shere. xflaz Bfst harm. Bks. (18561 so A faire day 
the day before hee clippe, that the wooll may bee d^. 1884 

(J VicroKiA More Peavrs 249 Women were sitting close 
under the wall, also dipping. 

b. To yield on being clipped, 

1879 Whig iiTRON in CasseTfs Techn. Educ. IV. 238/2 There 
were, .sheepin the])en that would dip as much or more wool. 

4 . spec. To mutilate (current coin) by fraudu- 
Icnily paring the edges. 

XA94 Fabyan vii. 386 llie Kynges coygne . , was cly[(ped 
and washed in siicne wyse that it was therby wonderfully 
mynysshed. 1566 Grafton Chron. II. 196 There should 
be no dcccyt used by diminishing or clipping y* same. 
x688 Lond, Gao. No. 9359/4 Such as clip and deface His 
Majesty’s Coyn. 1859 Macaulay Hist. Ei^. IV. 690 To 
dip the coin was one of the. .most profitable loads of fraud. 
D. absol. 

1508 Barclay Skjp of F^’O (1874) II. 999 In theyr 
wreichyd ryches to abounde, 'They clyp, they coyne. a tym 
Noriti Lives II. 941 A fellow was accus^ for dipping. 
i8|M Macaulay Hist. Eng. iV. 621 The practice of clipping. 
iy fig- To cut abort, curtail, diminish. 
xsW Shake. L, L. L. v. il 603 HoL ludas I am, ycliped 
Maebabeus. Dum. ludas Macnabeus dipt, is plaine ludas. 
x6a8 PRYNNE Cens. Cozens 66 He pares, and clips the Scrip- 
ture. x8s8 Carlyle FrecUb. Gt. (28^1 1 . 11. iv 66 Pfalz must 
be reinsUUedjthough with territories much clipped. 

b. Spec. To cut (wordi) zhoit; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of 
words ; to pronounce imperfectly. 



pretty f^nr overcome by the Champaign, for he clipped the 
Queen’s English. x86a Mrs. H. Wood^fv. Halib, 11. xxvi, 
(18851 901 cupping her words in her vehemence. 

O. absol. and intr, 

s6i8 Jenkvn Blind Guide iv. 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words f Why clip you T 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., The day 
begins to clip. 1B77 N. W. Line. Gloss, av. Clip, *The 
days clip oflT sorely; we shall hev winter here afore wu 
knw where we are.’ 

6. intr. To move the %ings rapidly; to fly rapidly. 
Also to clip it. arch. 

16x3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, O yee blessed Muaes 1 
. . Whose truest lovers never clip with sge. 1635 Quarles 
Embl. HI. xii. (1718) 173 If she smings awiw The wings of 
vengeance clip bs fast as they. Ibtd. v. xUi. (D.). How I would 
spring from earth, and clip away. x666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. 86 Some fklcon. .flies at check and clips it down the 
wind. s8se H. Colemdce Poems 11 . 1x5 Wavy motion as. 
on wings unfurled, A seraph clipB Empyreal. 

7 . intr. {colloq.) To move or run quickly. Ct cut. 



CLIP, 


clippyn 
pyni 


1^ M. Scm T^m CrbigHf xilCiSsp^tSi H« cUpp«d into 
thtt wntor with tho cpeed of Hght. liiTnOo Hauhuhtou 
Clockm^ <i86a) 46 He aote a ■team-boat a dippin it by him 
like mad. 1143^ Stkk in Eng, viil (&rtlettb 1 ran 

all the way, right down as hard as 1 could clip, 
t Clip, v:^ Ohs, Also 5 olyppen, oleppen. [Cf. 
0 ¥n%,mppapkUppa to ring bell), LG. kUppen 
to sound, resound, KFris. klippen to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial, klifftn to yelp orig» type klip{p);aH, 
f. root klip^pYt in ablaut relation to *klap{p^‘\ 
see Clap and Clxpk v.] To clink, to ring (a bell). 

tp.Pnrv., Cleppyn or clynchyn iPynson 1499, 
:lynkyn\ Titmuf. Clepyng (MS. 1490 clep- 
i^nge of a bell). — Clynkyn sttpra in clyppyn. 

^ „ jrtailed from Clips V., 

the final s being taken as inflexional. So EFris. 
klip^ktips\ ^Eclipsk. 

rs40O Dntr, Troy^%^ The clere Sune neuer cllppit out of 
course yet, But whM Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1^ RobU Devyll (17^) ax The cloudes had in 
clypped [in HacL E. P. Pogtry 1. 338 y-clypped] the sunne 
or grace. 1540 Compl. ScoH. vi. 56 The soune is maid ol>. 
scure til vs qunen it clips. 

Clip (klip), sd.^ Forms: 5-d olipp^, 6 olyp, 
6- clip. [f. Clip v.n 

i* 1 . An embrace. oSs. 

[1560 Nict fP'oHtan in Hazl. DodsUy II. 180 Cards, dice, 
kis-s, clip, and so forth.] i^x Sidney Atir, <)> SttUa (162a) 
533 Not vsdc to frozen clip*, a 1683 Oi.dham Poet, IVks. 
(1686) lao If her fund clip with loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround. 

2 . That which clips or clasps : an instrument or 
device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
bolds them e. g. 

A grappling-iron ; an appliance for suspending e pnt, that 
ha* no nail, by its cars or cleats ; in t Uhingj a gaff or deck 
{Sc.) ; in Carriages^ the embracing-strap which connects the 
springs and axle ; in Fart'tery^ a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a hni-se^snoe, which clasp* the 
front of the hoof ; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

rx470 Menry Wallaces, 855 Athir [ship] othir festynyt 
with clippys keyn. 1559 WUU ^ Jntf. N. C. (1835) 183 In 
the kitcnin. .three yron crookes. .thre paire of yron clippe*. 
1594 Churclitv. Acc. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shropsk, IFon/Sh., Three clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pylpitt vjd. 1737 in Kamstiy Sc. Pfov. (i7^6\ 5a (Jam.) 

may need iny clip*. 1791 9 S/at/st. Acc. 


May be your pot may need my ( 

Moray Vll. 5S7 (Jum.) Long iron , . 

are used for catching the fish. t8oi W. Fki.ton Carriages 


1791 9 

looks, here called clips, 


loa A clip, us placed over the axletree, and secure* it in the 
bed to which it is bolted, and is also used for other pur- 
poses. 1831 Yooatt Horse x^i, Clips are . necessary on 
the shoes of all heavy horses. **54 J Hogg Mierosc. 
I. ii. 36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. X865 J. G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. (187^) 114 A 
landing-clip or ga(T, such as is used in salmon-nsning, is 
useful. xWz Miss Jackson Shropsh. VVord^bk.y Citp^ a 
clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to u wciak or fractured part of lui implement. x 888 W. Rye 
Records^ etc. 13 Clips like music-books with springs at the 
bark, .are better than a loose portfolio. 

b. Croquet. A marker which may be clasped on 
a particular hoop to indicate it. 

f87a R, Prior Croquet 49 Sets, .without a cross-bar to the 
pegs to fix a clip upon. 187^ J. Heath Croqwt Player 23 
The best clips . . are made with a spring, so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, futena 
itself on the hoop. 

O. transf. and fig. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. i. i. 4 13 Of every pair of 
Le,'ives, the half of one is reciprocally received between the 
two halfs of another, and mtiy therefore be called the deep. 
1877 G. Saini'sbuky ill Academy 10 Feb. 113 The peculiar 
clip which keep* the characters of a novel together, 
o. aitrib. and Comb.^ with the sense ‘ that has, or 
acts as, a clip’ ; as in clip- irum^ -tense , -washer \ 
olip-hook, a hook closing with a clip or spring 
(cf. Cliffeh, Clevis b; ; olip-plate,lhe axle-hand 
of a wheel. 

i86x Times ix July, A simple .. eight-horse engine., 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a *clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside. i88a Narks 
Seamanship ^ed. 6) lao *Clipp hooks for tJie tack to hook to. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks vi. 45 This *clip-lens is . . better 
than a watch-maker’s eye-glass. x868 Daily Tel. 3 July, 
A 13 -inch shell . . struck the 15-inch portion of the target . . 
damaging a *clipwashcr, and breaking a a4-inch bolt. 


damaging a *clipwashcr, and breaking 1 

Cafp (klip), sb.^ [f. Clip v.q 
1 . fi. Shears 1 esp. for wool). 

f House of Fleming (\^‘i)ti Ane pair 
Iamsay lead. Mtsc, (1733) H- <81 A 
I a fiail. lYfla Burn.s Poor Matlte's 


pi. Shears lesp. 

1681 Imv in Biggargf i 
of clipes ao/. 1734 Ramsay 
pmr of dtpiu a ^roip, a fiail. vfia 
Elegy vi, A bonnier fleesh ne'er cross’d the clips. 

2 . That which is clipped or cut : a clipping. 

1863 Atkinson Provine. Dauby ^ A short piece cut off; 
e.g. a pattern of cloth or calica 

D. Spec. The whole quantity of wool shorn in 
any place, or in one season. 

a 18x5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., * Farmer A. had but a 
very moderate clip this year.’ s84Ji Bischofp IVoo/len 
Mant^f. II. 94 The clip of 1837 is large. 1867 Times 18 
Nov. 7/a Every prospect of an abundant clip. 

3 . An act of clij^ing or shearing. 

wzSag Forby Voc, R. Anglia. Clip, the act of shearing. 
1885 Birmghm. Daily Post 5 Jan. 6/6 Higher prices must 
naturally be expected between now and the next clip. Mod. 
coUoq. rve just been having a clip at the barber’s. 

4 . A smart blow, stroke, or ‘ cut *. 

183a Marryat Kings (hvn xxvi, The master fires . . and 


607 


CA>, a blow or stnlte. stio Bahtlstt Diet. Awstr.. CMp, 
a blow or stroke with die hand; aa * He hit him a oUp*. 

5 . aitrib. and Comb,, as eUp*mark sb. ; cHp- 
marked t •wittged ndjs,; elip-oolloetor, one who 
collets for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special subject, oUp-houM, a clipping-house (q.v.); 
clip-shears (, 9 ^. dial.), an earwig. 

Pail Mall G. >9 May a/t Messrs. Cuite{& the clip 


A clip Mark N. A. on each side her Rump. 1883 /bid. No. 
1850/8 A brown Gelding . . ^Clip-marked with 1. D. upon 
^th his Buttocks, sg^ Shaks. i Hen. /F, in. L 153 A 
*chp-wing‘d Griffin, and a moulten Rauen. 

+ Clip, a. Obs. fPossibly related to Clip w.* 
(Cf. clean and completely in S. Chesh. 

GJoss. 1887.)] In the phrase clip and clean • 
EFris. klip un kl&r (see Doomkaat-Koolman II. 
267), with the somewhat vaguely defined sense of 
‘ Trim, shin-.shape, in proper order, ready *. 

1710 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp. (1737) 75 Take the 
first, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(tlmse that are round, clip and clean, are the bestl 

Clip-a-olap, ollp-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. BremePs Greece II. xvii. 169 Tliy 
slippers make a clip-a-clap. 1884 Anstey Giant's Robe 
xxxix. From the streets below ^me ut> the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of hoofs from paasing broughams. 
Cliper, occ. ME. spelling of sliper. slippery. 
Clipped, olipt (klipt), ppl, a. [f. Clip v.^ + 
-ED.] Cut as with shcats or scissors, cut short, 
spec, having the hair or wool shorn, etc. 

Catk. Angl. 67 Clippyd, Intonsus. 1371 Coldimo 
Calvin on Ps. vu 4 ThU clipped maner of speeche. 1660 


Loud. Gaz. No. 1540/4 Stolleii or strayed, .a black Mare, 
a clipp’d mark on uoih Buttocks, lyto W. Wood Snrv. 
Treuie 346 If the Mint should Coin clip'd Money. S7M 
Lu. Auckland Crrr.(i86i) 11 . 71 Straight alleys and clip^d 
hedge*. 1807 Ckaube Par. Reg. iii. 353 A dipt French 
puppy. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. 1. (1873) 153 
Jeremy Taylor, .compels his dipped fancy to the conven- 
tual discipline of prose. 

Clipper! (kli'paj). [f. Clip r.2 -eh.] 

1 . One who clips ; spec, a sheen- sheaier. 

1383 Wyclif /sa. liii. 7 A* a lomb biforc the clippere itself 
he *hal become doumb. 1367 Ait x ^as. V'l 11597) t 19 
The clipper [of false money] to haue ane penny of Ilk 
pound. 1641 BEsr/^/rrrn./f^z. (1856)31 An ordinary clipper 
will . . clippe threescore, or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day. 1641 Mii.ton Ch. Govt, ii, Conclu*., Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the I^w* 1863 1 *. Barry 
Dock^rd hcon. 149 Platers, riveters, drillers, clippers, 
t b. A hair-dresser or barber. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Pat7>. 82 Clyppare, tonsor. ionsatrix. 1483 
Catk. Angl. 67 A Clipper, tonsor. 

2 . spec. One who clips coin ; cf. Clip v.2 4, 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron, 338 Of clippers, of roungers, 

of siiuk take* he questis. xsoa Arnoluk Chron. (x8zi) 176 
Fals money makers and clepars of money. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. F, IV. i. 346 It i* no English Trc.isun to cut French 
Ciowne*, and to morrow the King himsclfe will be a 
Clipper. 1691 Lockk Money Wks. 1737 II. 93 Whilst 
clipp’d Money passes, Clippers will ccriainly be at Work. 
1773 Gentl. Mag. XLHl. 404 Five persons, .were earned. . 
to York Castle, on suspicion of being clippers and coiners. 
1884 A. Griffith* Chron. Newgate »i»5 Three other clip- 
pers. .were found to be in possession of]£4oo in clippings. 

^■fif/’ 

1636 Aar. Williams Holy Table Speak truth .. 

and shame the Divell ; for he is the ofo Clipper of speaches. 
1777 Sheridan Stand. 11. i, Uttcrer* of forged ules, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

8. That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e. g. a reaping or pruning 
hook, and in pi. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iii. Ixxxiit. 436 A yellowc flower . . in 
the inidle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipj^r. 
1874 Knight Did. Meek., i Upper, .a machine for clipping 
hair, .especially used for horses. 1876 Whitby Gloss.. Clip- 
pers. scissors. .*^ % Victoria More Leaves 148 The 
women. .clipped them [die sheep].. with huge scissors or 
clippers. 

4 . One who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
scuds along; (cf. Cljf v .2 7). a. A swift horse. 
(Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg xcii. Away she gallops . . faster 
than Turpin’s ride to Vorlc, On Bess, that notable clipper. 
1856 Whyte Melville KateCov. iv, What a clipper that 
ofi-horse is I 1887 H. .Smart Cleverly Won v. 38 No one 
will ever know what a clipper she is till they see her over a 
steeplechase course. 

b. A fast-sailing vessel ; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft ; * formerly 
chit-fly applied to the sharp-built raking schooners 
of Amenca, and latterly to Australian passenger- 
ships ' (Smyth Sailors fVord-bk.\ 

1830 Marryat King's Own xiii, She must be r clipper aa 
catches us I 1846 A Young Naut. Diet. (L.), Cither . . a 
sharp-built vessel whereof the stem and stern-post, espe- 
cially the former, have a great rake, .'rhis kind of bow is 
termed a clipper bow, and a vessel so built a clipper, or 
clipper-built vessel. 186a Smiles Engineers viii, ix. II. 407 
Aberdeen dippers became famous. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 333/1 ITie first ciimr. .was the Rainbew. .built about 
the year 1843. .for the China trade. 

o. slang. Applied in praise to a person or thing 
excellent or fiist-nte of its kind. Cf. CLimNO 

ppl. 41.2 L, 



tM THAcmav Yam* Fair l ^ 
vour aonai IBacAlk l*va ant wilJl li 
tiaMi %84 Hi m fot t m V iSwsiii** 1 . 
..AadmatlUilmabricirf 

. .applied, .as a term of encomittia M » h a i i w , — 

Aoythifig showy or afisfi RoMiWOiV 

CA^, a clever pecfoti. ‘Adi^attaiklu.* 

0. allrib, anS^Comk., «i (leiife 4) 

-buildir, -bHill; aUq olipper-4flirip»Cumni 4 b; 
oUppoF-eled, & iledge tmilt for impld tmvejilftkg. 
1840 R. Dana Big: Meui iv. 7 A sidalL *dlp»et^ 1 mUi bri|L 
Smyth SedliPs Wordik. %*^T^PPer,Cmerpem 

S and fast; low fn the water: rakish. iflklAefifr TW. 

J Superbly aiodelM craft, wham Uim Wooja have 
made toe old Balumore *oUpper-baUdert gteea wfth 
i8g3 Ann. Reg. 130 Theee that vessels have i^yed the 
name o( ** clipper-ships *. s86o Mavsv Pkpe. Gaegi.p^ei not, 
I 817 It Is these winds and waves wbirit. .mve enabled tho 


r ^ clipping H84 
1 clippyiig ofjj handes, 
s, Fr. Tong. Embrasse^ 


\ B17 It IS these winds ana waves wnica. .nave enamea uw 
modern dipper-ship to attain a meed, .at first, .ooosidetea 
fabuloua i88| HarpoPe Mmg* 1 ^. A .sled. • 
twice as wide and twice as loiur as your ^dippermled. 

Clipper* nili*p 3 ^)* IT* ^hiF V.14-11B;.] He 
who or that wnich clips or cUips ; in //. m iHp* 
hook, in Cup sb^ 3. 

sSgi Coal-trade Terms Hovihumb. 4 Z>. 15 Cl^PPeret. the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the to the cm, when 
. .required to be sent to the suiftice, or down the pit. 

OUpper-olapper, a. [f. Cupfib 4 CLAmiB ; 

the eflect of reduplication becoming an Bccetsory 
to the combined sensea.] Of the nature of a olafH 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Halirueton Clocksn. (iB6s) 38 Half a thotieand 
Htlle clippcr-clapper tongutt.H. 

dipping (kli'piij), vbl. sb.'^ [f. Clip V. 4 -iito!.] 
CIas}»ng, embracing. 

e xmgo Hall Meid. 3 JneschHche ^htes. .eggefi brtid- 
lac R to weres cluppingiL 138a ^ iVveuv Ecel iU. 5 Time of 
clippina and time to ben maad aferr fto 1 '* 

E. £. Wills (i88a) xoa A ryng. .with c 
•iluirftgilt. zs8o Hollyband TVvar. /^r. 7 'AMr, . 
ment, a colling, a clipping. 17M D’Urfey Fills (1873) lU. 
x^ Kissing and clipping. i8te Sia H. Tavloi St. ClemenPe 
Eve V. ii. It, this a time for clippings and embracings T 

Clipping, vbl. sb.'i [f. Clip v. 2] The action 
of cutting with (or as wiu) shears or scissors. 

c Z440 Promp. Pamt. 83 Clyppynge, toneurm. 1480 Cat- 
GRAVE Chron. 164 The Jewis. . were also accused of cU|^ng 
of money. 1960 ist Bk. Discipi. Ch. Scot. xvi. (183^ 8e 
I’he cli ppi ng of their crownes. 1589 PnPpo «*• HaUket B ift, 
Which r^e his eares quake for feaiw of dipping. 1708 j; 
CuAMBEHLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. U. <1743) x8o The silver 
coin of this kingdom wo* miserably depaaed by dij^ting. 
1830 CAKLV1.B Chartism viii. i6o Successive dippings away 
of the Supreme Authority. 1885 Saunders in Aceidemv ei 
Nov. 337/a Clipping [of horses], .was only btroduced from 
the Coiuinent about 1835. 

2. ’I'he product of this action, a small piece 
clipped oil, a cutting, paring, shaving ; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, etc. 

1461-83 in Hausen. Ord. (1790) 71 His parte of the cHp- 
pingei end fees. 1370 G. Harvey Lotter-bk. (1884) 6r The 
voutesafynge me by the next carrier, .the dippinn of your 
thrishonor^Ie mustachyoes. 16B0 Land. Go*. No. e496/4 
Convicted of having Clippings and Clipping-Tools found in 
his Houie. s866 Reader sB July 684 His dippings from 
popular writers. 1884 [.See CuprER> ■.] i8ta Memek. Ex* 
am. 3x Oct. Sy/6 The tin clippings are wasteftilly thrown into 
the river. 

3 . Comb, t clipping- house, (0) a barberVshop ; 
(^) a house b which fiilse coin was destroyed by 
being clipped ; olipping-aheare (see quot.) ; 
clipping- time, (a) the time of sheep-shearing; 
(^) the nick of time. (Sc.) 

1483 Cath. Angl, 67 A *Clqmyng« bowse, ionsorium, 
1967 Act X Jat. VI (1^) I 19 Ordanes the Provest and 
Baillies. .to make sufficient dipping houses, e uga Gen. 4 
Ex. X740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In ^dipping time to 
hise sep, x^i Best Farm. Bks. (1856) ■ From lembinge 
time, .till clippinge time, which is aboute midsummer, they 
are called gimmer lambes. t8i6 Scott Antiq. xxl, I wad 
likeit wed, just to bae come in et the clipping-time, and 
gt’en him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff, iloo Wohdsw. Mickael 
X74 Ibat large old oak • ■ Chosen for the shearer's covert 
from the sun, Thence . . call’d The Clipping T«e'. sto4 
Knight Diet. Mech,. *Cltpping-ekears. shears for cUpplng 
horses, having a guairi which gages the length of hair. 

Clipping (klipiq),///. 0.1 [f. Clip p.i 4 -iro 2.] 
Clasping, embracing. 

1^ Sidney Arcadia (ibta) 92 He. .runnes. and takes her 
in his clipping armes. 2909 M arston Sco. Vitlanie 1. Proem. 
171 Let others sing, .of cupping loues. 

Clippisg (kli'piq), ppl. 0.2 [f. Clip v.^] That 
clips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1039 Quarles Emht, iv. ii. (1716) 104 The pinions of a 
dip^g dove. iSge Dickxnr BUak Ho. ix, 1 only wish I 
had the command of a dipping privateer. 1878 Blacrui 
Songs Relig. 4 Life 151 With clipping tongue, 
b. slang. Excellent, firet-rate. 

1861 Thackrray Philip iv. What dipping girb there were 
in that barouche. 1873 SUmg Dki.. Cli^ing. exceUent, 


venr good. 

Hence Oli’Fplnglj adv-. in a clipping mi 
1849 Lvtton a rikur vi. xxxiii, It was fubluae to see Such 
poliMed sheers go dippinriy. 1897 8. Osborn Qnedesh Ui. 
38 His cognomen . . was Jade Ketdi; a nickname he pro* 
nounL*«d so dippingly that it sounded not unlike his real ona. 

sb. Obs. Forms t fi-4 ollpoa, a 
olepya, 4-0 ollpa, olyps(o, 4-7 olipM, 5-0 
olyppyoe, -ua, -ea, 5-^ ollppia, -jb, 6 oUpp*. 
An aphetic form of EoLiPBB lA, fbnnerly common* 
[So EFris, kupe aad klip sb.] 

17 
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m 1180 Curwr M. 16814 (Cott.) pe cUjpeR \Gdtt. e«c 1 «pii] in 
•oa « oioyne. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. fi. xviit. 135 pU cum 
cloceth now ^ lonnc. w 1400-fo AU^mndtr 8059 pe 
•on of houen Lott hate in clarite & hy% clep^ sufcrt. 13W 
PmaKr JKntid iti. Gj, Coribonten Mat their hrotie the 
Bioone from dipt to cure. i6ia Shklton Quix^ 11. iv. 1 . 60 
He would tell ut. .the Clipte of the Sun and the Moon. 

1 01 ips(df V. Obs, Aphetic form of Eolipsb v, 
139I laevisA Bartfu D* P. R. viii. xxix. (Tollem, MS.), 
Pe mone lockeb here l]^te and is clipsid [1493 clypsyd, ijtyt 
eclymed). 1581 T. Howkll Dtttius U879) 197 The soiiLie 
. .Whose clipsed light, hath tumde our shynp to shade. 

tCli*psi«a. Obs.rart. JloLiPaB-t-'Tl.] 

Under cclipRc, dark. 

€ 1400 Rom. Rom 535a TA>ve . . Now is feire, and now ob- 
scure. N ow bright, now chpsi of nuinere. 

Clipsome (kli'ps^m), a. rare. [f. Clip v. -h 
-BOMB.] Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 10 A clipsome waist. s8aa Bluckw. 
Ma^. XL 733 It may be said of them, * with their cliphume 
waists ', that they belong to the Cockney school 
Cli'pater. nonce-wd. A female clipper. 
tyBa Elphinstom tr. Martiai 11. xvii. 96 She does not dip, 
you say? What's braver, If not a dipster, she's a shaver. 

CU^s see Clipped,///, a. 
t OH'ptlc. Ohs. Aphetic form of Ecliptic. 

14JO Lyug. CkroH. Troy 1. v, He meiieth under the dyptik 
lyiie. — Bochoi n. Prol.(i554)4oa, Their fame is shrouded 
under y** dipt ike line. 

Clique (klfk). Also 9 olioque, oliok. ^recent 
a. F. clique^ not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littr^ of 
15th c. in sense * noise, clicking sound', f. cliquer 
to click, clack, clap, l.ittr^ says that in the 
modem sense it is originally the same as claque 
band of clatjueurs. (This woid has no derivative 
in French; in English it has originated many.)] 

A small and exclusive party or set, a narrow 
coterie or circle : a term of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who arrogate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, etc. 

1711 PucKLB Club (1817) 30 And from the black art of 
Mlling bear-skins arrived to be one of the Cheque. i8aa 


Edin, Rev. XXXV 11 , 330 The little spirit of a dick, or 
party. 1833 Colesiiick Le\ 
exclusive 


y. 1833 CoLESincK Lett. 8 July, 1 don’t 
usive clique the best English society. 
A Engluk 11. i. (1840) aS3. s8m O. W. 


call the Ivondon 
1833 Lytton 

Eng. A English 11. i. (1840) 353.' s8m O. W. Holmra Poems 
895 Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques. 186a Shirucy Nugm 
Critiem <178 The sectarianism of a religious clique, 
b. Comb.^ as clique-securing. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 137 I'he vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year. 

Hence Oll'qnadom, cliqui^ induence or power. 
Oli'qnolaM a., without or not belonging to a 
clique. OU’qnaxy, the action or conduct of a 
clique. Oliquoma'nia, Clllqiioiiift‘iilAo(8ee quot.). 

1839 Sat. Ref. VIII. 7^1 Cliquerie, in all its lurking 
places, WAS subsidised, a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly 
VIII. V. (Hoppe), Heaping additional scorn upon all who 
are diqueless. 1879 Barin('.-Gould Germany II. 330 The 
•mall States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 171 This cliquomania— this notion that a 
band of fiendish brethren were leagued against him. Ibid. 
xyi/a The cliquomaniac will aumetimes gravely inform his 
confidant of the exact names of the members of the clique. 

Cliq,1ie, V. colloq. [f. prec.] To combine in, 
or act as, a clique. Hence, Cliqued (kl/kt),///. a., 

1884 Pall Mall G. 95 Aug. 5/1 He. .rose horn the position 
of a mere woodcarving workman, and was not a little cliqued 
against by the regular students. 1883 Graceville (Minne- 
sota) Transcript 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian com has been higher, 
under cliqued holding of light stocks. 

Oliquet, obs. form of Click bt. 

(kirkij), a. [f. os prec. -h -ISH.] 
Savouring of a clique or cliques. 

tSgl Lynch SeljT-Imprott. Introd. 7 To be Denondna- 
tioiuu is, in my opinion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. 
s88. Countries ^ IVorld (Casadl) IV. 3a The .. English 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. 

Hence, Ollqulflh&MS. 

s8S8 f^ratePs Mag. XLVII. 730 With all the offensive 
cHquetshnesa of Holland H oust. 1869 Spectator 3 J uly 779 
Dissatisfied with . . the cHquLthness of the ruling power, Ltheyj 
have retired from the dub. 


diqiliflm (klf kiz'm). Also oUqueiam. [f. 
Cliqub + -I8IC.] The spirit, principles, and methods, 
of a clique ; party exclusiveness, cliquishness. 

W. Wilks JFfist. Ht^fCent. a6^ The corporations, in 
which the rancour of sectarian exclusiveness was added to 
the corruption of official cliqueism. 1863 Comk. Mag. XI. 
678 The smaller the cliques the more i^d the diquism. 
1884 A Forbbs Chinese Gordon v. 140 British India is a 
network of cliquism and favoritism. 

Cliquys -ey (klrki), a. [f. Cliqub -i- -t 3 .] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by cliques. 

. M World No. 11a 90 That Cowes is not what it used 
to M ; that it is becoming so * cliquey *. iIBi Ethrl Coxon 
Basil P. 1 . 199 Artistic and literary aocieW of the more 
*diquey' nature. 1887 Pall Mall G. x6 June xpi Club 
committees, which are usually the cliquiest m cliques. 

CQiidb-olMh (kli'jklseij). [A reduplicate for- 
mation from Clash v., capable of being used for 
Tarions parts of speech.] 

1 . The reciprocal or idtemate clash of weaponn^ 
hence to go clisk-clash. 

B337 Bbbvon Miseries MavilUa U, The Speores flew in 


pieces, then went the Swordet * dish clash '. lOio Mirr. 
Mag, 481 (R.) The drums wait downe— dun downe, the 
fluiu fit fite, fit fite, The weapons clish-dosh. 

2 . Sc, Idle gossip, scandal. Also attrih. 

1807-17 Tannahux Poet. Whs. (1846) 68 Sic clish-dosh 
cracks. sS e S 7 3 in Jamieson. 

Oliflll-mib-OlaTer (klijm&kl^ vai), eh. Sc, 
[formed app. with allusion to clish-ckuh and clover ^ 
with echoic associations.] Gosisip, foolish talk. 

STsi Ramsay Advice to Mr. on Marriage^ l*his 

method's ever thought the braver Than cither cuffs, or 
clUh-ma-daver. 1^ Burns Let. G. Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t.. have any clishmadaiver about it among our ac- 

f uaintances. ind J. Wilson Ploct. A mbr. Wks. 1855 1 • 
ler clisbmaclaven about the Forty ftve. 

Hence Ollak-ma-olavar v.^ to gossip. 
s8si Galt Sir A. Wvlie 1 . 109 (Tam.) To keep me dish- 
ma-clavering when 1 should be taxing my pick. 

Glister, var. of Clyster. 

Clit (klitj, a. [possibly orig. ■« clikt^ pa. pple. 
of Clitoh, in senses 4 6]. Close, 
t a. of the atmosphere. Obs. 

Mirr. Mag ^ Induct, ii, The dayes more darkishe are, 
More fihorte, coide, moyiite, and stormy cloudy clit 

b. dial, of unleavened or doughy bread, of soil 
that wants loosening. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss, s.v., I would sow gross-seeds, but 
the ground will be clit. 1864 E. Capemn Devon Pravinc., 
Cliit close, heavy ; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with die yeast s8U F.lworthy IV . Somerset Word-bk., 
Clit, applied to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, aLo to soil when, .caked and adhesive through rain. 
Clit-bur. [f. Clite + Buu : cf. Clot-bdu.] 

1831-60 Maynr Expos. Lex., CUt-Bur, a common name 
for the Arctium Lappa. [Not in Britten & H.] 

Cnitoh (klitj), V. Ohs. cxc. dial. Forms : i 
olyoo(e)an, 4-5 olyochen, 5 olioohe.n, 6- oUtch. 
Pa.t. (1 olyhte), 4 olihte. 5 olyghte, 6 olltohed. 
Pa. pple. I ^eolyht, -oliht, 4-5 oliht, yoli^t, 
(?) ole^t, 5 ioli^t, olyght, (-ed), 6 olight^e. 
[OE. clycc{e)an corresponds to an OTcut. type 
'*^klukjan. L'or ulterior etymology, see Clutch.] 
fl. trans. To crook or bend; to incurve (the 
fingeis), close (the hand), clench (the fist). Obs. 

^^loas Liber Scintillnrum go Nu sy astrcht hand bin to 
nimoiie, hco sy to syllene gecliht CX050 Indiaa Monast. 
in Techmer's /.eitsekr. II 128 Clyce hine fingr&s, swilce 
blmchorn niman wille. 1308 Trevisa BartJi. De P. R. v. 


xxviii. (1^95' 137 The honde hyghtc Palma whan the fynarcs 
ben btreyghte out and fyste whan they ken clyghle in \ 7 iod. 

iL/c .... * 1 ..: 4i;^ 


MS. icHjtej. Ibid. vii. Ivi. 270 Cinqjra . . in the hondes . . 
muketh theym drye and clyghted OSodl. MS. ycli^tj and 
closyd and vnmy^ty to be openyd. 1378 Bohhewkll 
Armorie 11. 119b, The finte. .because the fingers be clighte 
in. 1574 Hri.LowEs Gueuards Fam. Ep. (1584) 145 He .. 
ditched nis fist, turned his head, gnashed w^ his teeth. 

t 2 . intr. To crook, bend a joint, crouch. Obs. 

lasyio O. E. Legends (Horstm. 1875) 19a (Mitz.) Upe here 
ton heo Mten ieluyt. imr Langl. P. PI. C. xx. iso The 
fyngnis h^t freo beo to folden and to clycchen. 

to. trans. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to Clerk. Obs. 

a 1400 Mary 4 Cross 437 in Leg. Rood 145 Mony folk into 
belie he clihte. 

b. To take up (water, etc.) with a shallow vessel. 
Cf. Clkaoh. 

s6u Hoi.lano Cyrupmdia 4 He hath an earthen pot where- 
with to ditch up water out of the. .river. 

4 . To hold tii^htly in a clutch or grasp. 

ci3a3 E. E. A Hit. F. B. 1655 pat watz de^t dos in bis 
hert. T a 1500 Chester PI. ^1843 7)115 A yonge childe in her 
ormes clighte. Ibid. (1647) 11. x86 In covetousnes my harte 
was clighte. s888 Elworthv W. Somerset Word-bh., Clitch, 
to clutch, to grasp tightly. 

5 . To moke last, to fasten ; in mod. dial, to stick 
(things) to or together. 


1315 E.E.Allit, P. B. 858 A clyket hit [le. pc wyket] 
de3t clos hjra byhynde. a 1400 Mary 4 Cross 4x0 in Leg. 
Rood 145 CroB, whon Crist on pe was cliht. 1863 From a 
correspondent , in the Western Counties . . as '* ditch 
these papers ”, i.c. them together. A native o/N. Devon 

*ha8 Heard on old woman, admiring a lady's riding, say 
** There ! her looks as if her was dit^ed to her Koddie I ” ’ 
6 . intr, * To stick, to adhere ; to become glutin- 
ous or thick. Devon * (Halliw.). 

0130$ E. E. Aim. P, B. 1693 Hit cly3t togeder. 
CHiiChillg, vbl. sb. [f prec. + -INO 1.] 
ti. Crooking, bending (ot a joint). Obs. 

139 > Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. (1495) 173 In clyteh- 
ynge and bendynge and stretchynge of membres. Ibid, 
xviii. ix. 7^ What fysshes do. . wyth dravrynge and dyteh- 
yng \MS, Bodl. diccninge] of ^nes ; and foules and birdcs 
widi clitchyng and spreding of Wynnes. 

2 . Making fast ; sticking, dud. 
elite (kbit). [A parallel form to Cletb,Cix)TB. 
Cf. also OE. clite, expl. by Cockayne Leechdoms^ 
as * colts'-foot *.] f 1 . The burdodc. ? Obs, 
vpn Uerasob Herbali, Supp. Table, Clite is Lappa. 

2 . The Cleavers or Goose-grass. 
*^7*79.Halliwbll, C/ftoj^o<m^rau), In use injOxfoj^. 


clitell-m, a pack-saddle.] The raised band encir- 
cling the b^y of earth-worms towards the middles 
1833 Penny Cycl. XIV. 196/x s.v. Lumbrieus, At the season 
of reproduction, the ditcllum. .becomes, .a highly important 
ageat, s|g3 Owen Invertebr, Ass , xii, Between the thirtieth 


and fortieth segments .. Is . . the cUtelliiin. ^ 1877 Huxtav 
Astat. luv. Ass. v. es« The eggs . . ore laid m chUmous 
cocoons or coses . . pronably secreted by the ditello. 
Olithe. ^Obs, [OK. elifae Kpinal G\.^elt/ai 
Erf., elibe Corpus ^ lappa ’ : cf. next, and Clyde. 
Related forms are Ger. hlette, ilete.) 
sg^ Geearde Herbedl, Supp. Tabic, Clithe is the Bur- 

Olithera. Also 6 olitheren, 9 dial, olider, 
(klaidojz). [App. f. an OE. vb. cliban ^bence 
mt clibende * adhaerentem in 9th c. Bede Glosses, 
Sweet O.K.T. i8x) to stick. Cf. also OE. tr/tV- 
vyrt * glossed Rubea minor ’ (Cockayne, Leechd.)\ 
Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers. 

1507 Gbrardk Herbale, Supp. Table 4/ Eng, Names 
(gathered [partly] fioin the mouthes of plaine and simple 
Countne people) Ciitheren is Goosegross or Cliuers. 1847-78 
Halliwull, Clider, goosegross. Var, dial, 1833 Mise 
Yonge Heir Redtl. vii. (1874) 8j Disentangling some diders 
from the silky curls of Bustled ear. s88y — Herb ^ the 
Field 173 Gliders have a very minute white flower. i8flo 
E. 4 w. Corwivall Gloss., Gliders., the rough bedstraw. 

IlClitoriB (kbi'tpris). Phys. [a. Gr. HAsiropit, 
peih. f. nKsi-siv to shut] A homologue of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertebrata. 

16x5 Grooke Body of Man aa6 These Ligaments, .do de- 
generate into a broad and sinewy slendenies. .vppon which 
the Glitoris cleaueth and is tyed. Ibid. 338. xo^ Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 216 Cutting the Clitoris . . which is revera a 
little Yard. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 483/a The clitoris is 
found in all the Carnivora. 1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. An, 
III In some few mammals (c.g. the Lemuridm) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 

Cliirber (kli tai), sb. dial. [cf. next word, and 
Clatter sbf\ - Clatter j^.2 

1884 lUust. Land. Nevus, Christm. No. 23/3 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘ clitier ' of rocks somewhere. 

2. dial. A flutter. 

sB8o W. Cornwall Gloss., I was all of a clitter. 

Glitter (kli v. [A parallel form to Clatter. 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind ; cf. chiller, chatter, jibber, jabber, etc. Cf. 
also Ger. kliltem, and its relations to klattem^ 

+ 1 . To chatter. Ohs. 

a I3a8 Skelion Col. Cloute, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. 

b. Said of a grasshopper or cicada : cf. Chitter. 
1844 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, To ling. Lady 
ijj, 1 lay aloof. With the cicala faintly cliitering near. 

2. To make a thin vibratory rattle ; to cause to 
vibrate and rattle lightly, trans, and intr, 

1330 Palscr. 487/1, I clyttet, 1 make iioyse, as hamesKe or 
peuter dysshes . .These peuter putten clytter as inoche as if 
they were of sylver. 1337 7 hersytes in hour O. PI. ^848; Ba 
Clytteringc and clatteringe there yourc pottes with ale. 
o. dial. To flutter. 

s88o iV, Comsuall Gloss., Glittering its wings. 

Cli:tter-ola'tter, sh, [Reduplication of 
Clatter.] Alternating repetition of clattering 
uoise ; gaiTuIoiis talk, tittle-tattle. 

*535 Lynuksay Satyre 616 Was ncvir sene sic wind and 
raiieNor of Schipmen sic clitter clatter. 1578 Lupton All 
for Money (x8si) 163 You may see, sir, olde women have 
much clitter clatter. 1697 W. C.vv.\aho Poems 103 (Jam.) 
Shall all your while Be spent in idle clitier-clattcr lysa 
Ramsay Monk 4 Miller's Wfe 73. 1884 St. James's Gas. 
X3 June 4/3 I'ouch a bag of bones xuid you are deafened by 
the clitter-clattcr. 

Cllure, obs. form of Clkatbbb. 
t Clive,*'. Obs. Pa. pple. yolive(n). [Identi- 
cal in form with OE. clljan str. v. to stick, cling, 
Cleave ; and both in form and sense with the 
corresp. ON. klt/a sir. v. to climb : cf. also MDu. 
cliven to cling and to climb. F or earlier instances 
in the sense ‘cling', see Cleavk v.-] To climb. 

Z340 Ayenb. s6 Ypocrites sotyls [let sotilliche wyllch heje 
cliuc..hi byb uol wexe and heje ycliue ine ayngnetes. 
Ibid. 137 Wyp-oute hi‘>e uour uirtues non ne may cliue in-to 
be helle of perfeccion. Vor huo kct wyle suo he)e clyue him 
Dehouei>. .^t he habbe prudence. [So frequent in Ayenb.J 

Glive ! see Cliff 1 fi ; als'q CLeave v.^ and 
t Cli'ver, sb. Obs. In X outer, 3 diver, -vre : 
see also Cleafub. [app. f. clt/-, klid-, weak grade 
of cUfan, clifian, to cleave, climb ; cf. Grimm. V. 
1035.] A claw, talon. 

a 1000 Gloss. Prvn/Mf. (Reed.) X49 Clifra ungularum. Ibid. 
*50 Clljifras unpdas, a ssgo Osvl 4 Night. 78 Thu starest 
so thu wille abiten A1 that thu mist mid clivre smiten. — 
Ibid. 8a Mid thine clivres woldcst me meshe. — Ibid. 970 
Code clivers scharp and longe. 

Gliver, obs. form of Clever, Cleavers. 
Clivers, another form of Cleavers, the plant 
GUvee, -ies, oUwis, vars. of Clevis. 

+ Gli*vity. Obs, rare-^, [f. the common ele- 
ment of acclivity, declivtiy: cf. L. clivus slope, 
hill.] An inclination ; an ascent or descent. 

1846 WoRCESTsa cites Tanner. 

Oli'TOeey lad. L. cHvbsus hilly, steep, f. L. 
cHvus slope, bill.] Full of hills, billy, steep. 

173* in Bailey vol. II. 

tdiiryi Obs. rare, [f. dive, obs. form of 
Cliff.] By-form of Cliffy. 

1387 M. Geove Paleps 4 /fr>/. (1878^ 67 The boletone on 
the grey doth chose and boate from clinic rocks. 
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n Oloaoa (kb|/<*k&). PL •m, [L. f. clu^ 
frt to purge (Lewis and Short).] 

1 . An nndeiground conduit ior drainage, a com- 
mon sewer. 

idstf Blount Qpmgr^^ Clomca (Lat ), tha Channel or Sink 
of a Towne. 1771 XLlll. 598 The Thamee, 

diluted with the filthy effusions of the cloacw. 1830 Gbll 
Pomptianok 11 . xiii. The guttor which communicates with 
the cloaca. 

b. A privy or water-closet. 

1840 Marry AT OUa Podr. xxiv, To every house, .a cloaca. 

2 . Phys. The common excrementory cavity 'at 
the end of the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, and the monotremate mammals. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 9 In birds the rectum at 
the termination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
..and then ei^nds into a cavity, which has been named 
cloua. 1848 CARrBNTBR Ahuh. rhys.^ Serpen te 79 The in- 
testinal tube, .passes backwards, .to terminate in the cloaca. 
1878 hKLuGegen^uer's Corny. Artat. 161 A hind-gut b con- 
tinued . . to open into a cavity common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems- the cloaca. 

8. Path. A passage for morbid matter^ 

1846 tr. Mal^igne'x Man, Surgyry 173 Across this shell 
[of bone] small holes are eaten, oy which the matter es- 
capes, and which are called cloacm (Weidmann). 1876 
tr. IVagnet^x Gen. Pathol. 353 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface are called cloacos. 

4 . fig. A receptacle of moral hUh ; cf. sink. 

1830 Carlylk Latter-d, Pamph. iv. (187a) 139 That tre- 
mendous Cloaca of Pauperism. 1879 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 
18 1 The Stock Exchange has been described, .as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 

Cloacal (kb/l’kal), a. [ad. L. clodcdlis, f. 
cloaca ; see prec. and -al.] Pertaining to, charac- 
teiized by, or of the natuie of, a cloaca or sewer. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ CloacaL pertaining to such filth. 
1834 Badiiam Halieut. oi The thousand cloaca} pipes., 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city, 
b. Phys. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Ana/. I. 114/a The intestine fof fishes]., 
proceeds, .to terminate in a cloacal s.ic. 1870 tr. Haeckel's 
Evol. Man II. xix. 146 The brain of the Cloacal Animals 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chiefly nonce- wds.) 01oaoaIl&«, Oioaooui, 
Cloaoinal, Oloaolnean adjs. — jprec. 

sBia Reprint Harington'e Metam. Title-p., The Meta- 
morphosis of Aja.x ; a Cloacinean Satire. x8^ Sala Trv. 
round Clock (1861) 379 Infected backyard and cloacean 
staircase. 1879 O. Mkrrdith Emist II. li. 28 We, sir, dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline floods. 1887 j. M. Wilson 
Ess. ^-Addr. 61 This cloacinal region of morals. 

Cloak (klJok), sh. Forms: 3 9 oloke, (5-d 
olooke, 6 olooke, .Sc. oloik, 6-7 olok, 7 oloaok), 
6 7 oloake, 6- oloak. [a. OF. cloke (13th c. in 
Littr^^, cloque, med.L. cloca^ clocca^ cape 

worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as cloke, cloche, bell, so called from its shape. 
Cloak is thus a doublet of Clock.] 

1 . A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 
over their other clothes. 

c ia73 Lay. 13098 Vortiger . .nam one cloke [r sao3 cape] of 
his one cnihte. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. iii. 394 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were., no pelure in his cloke. CX440 Prvmp. 
Parv. 8j Clooke, armilausa. 1463 Mann, ^ Ifouseh. Exp. 
(1841) Z50 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet. igM 
Strwart Cron. Scot. II. 395 [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin cled. 1334-9 Songs ^ Ball. (xBfo) 13 Thy 
clocke ys elute withe jaggis. x6za Sir R. Boylb in Ltsmore 
(i886> 1 . la My Russett ryding clok. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 147 P 7 He grew peevish and silent, wrapped 
his cloke about him. 1781 Gidron Decl. 4- F. III. Z 7 A 
stranger, who assumed .. the cloak of a Cynic philosopher. 
i8xa Byron Ch. Har, 1. 1 , Subtle poinards, wrapt b^^nuth 
the cloke. 1830 Cari.ylr in Froude Life II. 137 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. 

t 2 . An academical or clerical gown ; particularly 
the Geneva gown. Obs. or arch. 

1641 Curates Conf. in Ilarl. Mtsc. (Malh.) IV. 375 , 1 bought 
one new cloke [:= curate’s gown] in six years. 17x7 De Fob 
Hist. Appar. iii. (1840) 34 If the Devil should put on the 
gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 
Cord. 

fb. Hence contemptuously for: A Presbyterian 
or Independent minister ; puritanism. Obs. 

S649 C. Walker Hist. Inde^nd. 11. 83 Where a dozen 
Schismaticks and two or three cloaks represented a whole 
County. 1663 Pol. Ballads 1x860) I. 173 Which happen’d 
when Cloak was commander-in-chief. 

3 . fig^ That which covers over and conceals ; 
a pretext, pretence, outward show. 

1316 Pilgr. Pe^. (W. de W, 1531) 35 b, Vnder the cloke of 
ypocrisy. 1^ Shaks. Rom . 4r 7 n*. 11. iL 75, 1 haue nights 
cloake to hide me from their eyes. s 6 is Bible z Pet. ii. x6 
Not vsing your libertie fur a cloake of maliciousnesse. lysa 
Addison No. 458 P 6 'Those Persons, who had mMe 
Religion a Cloke to so many Villanies. 1799 Southey St. 
Gualberto xa Humility is made the cloak of pride. 1838 
Doran Crt. Fools 15 Under the cloak of folly, good service 
has been rendered. 

b. A cloak-like covering. 

1873 Emerson Za//. ^Soc. Aims, ResimrcesViV%. (Bohn) 
III. lOQ Tucking up. . the ground under a cloak of snow. 

4 . The Mantlb or Pallium of molluscs. 

S84B Proc. Benu. Nat, Club II. s8 Tentacula arising 
between the cloak and veil. 

6. Phrases. \A Plymouth cloak*, a cudgel: see 
Plymouth, f The cloak sitteth fit*. the enp fits *. 

1394 Hooker Bed. Pol. iii. P^. xv. Which cloak litteth 
no^M fit on the back of their cause, than of the Ana- 


baptists. i8b 8 L. OwBM.f/«v. y«fMf/(t6s9) lOi I wouldhaua 
soone recall'd him, with a Plyasottth cloake Imaegim Cud* 
gellj. a 1888 Davbmamt IVkt. aso (N.) Whose cloake (at 
PUmouth spun) was crab-tree wood. 

6. Comb., as eloak-carrior, ^string, -twitcAeri 
cloak-fashion, -wise adv. ; aljk> t oloaik-boarer, a 
portmanteau, Cloak-bao ; f oloak-lktlxar, a pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real author ; f oloak-llah (see quot.) ; foloak- 
man, a Preab]^erian (cf. a b) ; oloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a aoak on ; a large pin for fastening a 
cloak. See also Cloak-bao, -boom. 

1380 Hollveand 7 Vim«. Fr. Tong, Porto-manteau, a 
^cloake bearer, a leather fattened to the sadlebowe to beare 
the cloake. >838 Piynnb l/mbisk. Tim. (1661 ) 7 Timothy. . 
Paul's. .*Cloack-carrier, and Book -bearer, .was certainly no 
Bishop. ^ i8aa T. Mitcheia Aristoph. U. aB) Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, *cloak-fBAmon. 1639 
Fuller Holy War it A counterfeit, and a *cloke-father 
for a plot of the Pirns begetting. 1633 — Ck, Hist. ix. viL 
I 34 The secular Priests say be wasHbut the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it 1894 Nar- 
BOROUGH Acc, Sev. Late Voy 1. (X711) x6 Agreatbri^ flat 
Fish like a Scate . . called by the Seamen a String Ray . . 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. s88o Roxburgh BalL (x883) 
IV. 637 Though *Cloak-men, that seem much precise, 
'Gainst Wine exclaim, with tunrd-up eyes. sBao Scott 
Monast. xiii, Stag’s antlers, .served tor what we vulgarly 
call *cloak-pins. lyeg Nero Cant, Diet., *Cloak>Tivitders. 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us'a 
to lurk, in by and dark Places, to sTkatch them off the 
Wearer’s Shoulders, 1863 Lb Fanu House by Churchyard 
III. SIX His white surtout, *cloakwise over his shoulders. 

Cloak (kl^uk), V . Alsto 6'-9 oloke. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

13x4 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm. (1847) p. Ixt, This lustie 

CodruB was cloked for tne rayne. xvsa Ft elding 
XI. vi, She cloked herself up as well as she could. x8x8 
B. O’Reilly Greenland 309 A frowning berg, deeply cluaked 
with mist x86fl Mncm. Mag. Sept. 434 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves. 

2 . fig. t a. To cover, protect, fhclter. Obs. 

>540 S4 Ckokb Ps. (1844)43 His wyngs shall cloke thee 
from all fear. X390 Marlows Massacre Paris 11. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings. 

b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguise, mask. 

X300 Hawks Past. Pleas. Introd. vi, The lyght of trouth 
I laclce cunnyng to cloke. 1390 Spknseb P. Q. ii. i. 3X 
To cloke her guue with sorrow. X74X Buti.br Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. 363 Men cloak their extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cotsq. 
(1876) I. vi. 449 His refusal was cloked under a show of 
feudal loyalty. X87X Palgilwb Poems ’Neath smiles 
her fear she cloak'd. 

f 3 . a. trans. To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume, b. inlr. To pretend, dissemble. Obs. 

>535 JovB Apol. Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
zele as he here cloketh. igya Forrest Theophilus 651 
Christian folke, Of which none am 1 , how eaver 1 cloake. 


Cloakage (klJu k^j). [f. Cloak xA + -Aax.] 
The act of covering with a cloak. 

X848 Worcester cites Martinrau 

t Cloa'katively, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Cloak + 
-ATIVK + -LT 2.] Superficially. 

X674 R. Godfrey Inj ^ Ab, Physic a Medicines [which] 
, .have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 

tClo4*k-bag. Obs. For forms see Cloak ; 
also 6-8 Sc. olog-bag. A bag in which to carry 
a cloak or other clothes ; a portmanteau, valise. 

1338 Bbllbnden Cron. Scot, (iSst) 11 . 454 Fillit Hindry 
dry leddren polkis full of small stanis, and band thame 
togidder, in maner of clogboggis. to thair hors. 135a 
Huloet, Cloke bagge, penulanum. 1379 Oosson Sds. 
Abuse (Arb.) a6 Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge. 
3633 Lithgow f'rav. vii. 1 1683) aox Delivering me the keys 
of their three Cli^bags before the Consul. (So always in 
this book.] X698 (Tsborn Jas. / (X673) 533 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. 1736 Mas. Caldbr- 
wooD yml. (1884) 51 John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on a clog-bag. xBax L\uk Arab. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 13 He mounted his horse, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, etc. 

D. transf, and fig. 

X396 Shaks. i Hen. IV. if. iv. 407 That stuft Doake-bagge 
of Guts. 180a znd Pt. Retumjr. Pamass. iv. ii. (Arb.) ^5 
You that are a plague btuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitte. 

O. attrib. 

16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. aa Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches, a x 8 ax Suckling Fragm. A urea (1648) fix 
Hu garters or his Cloak-bag strings. 1633 Francion ($3 
Long Cioak-bag'String dashes. 

Cloaked (kl^okt), ///. a. [f. Cloak - i- - ed.] 
Dressed or wrapt up in a cloak ; fig. disguised, 
concealed, secret. 

a 1300 [see Cloakbdly]. 1309 Dabclay.S’A^/ Folye (X570) 
ISO Your cloked errour. Udall, etc. Erasm. Par , 

Mark xiv. 93 He folowed Jesus aloofe, and was now a 
cloked disciple, zfias Malynbs Arrc. Law-Meiyk, 350 Here 
is a cloaked lending vnder the colour of buying. s888 G. 
A. Hrnty Comet of Horse xxiv. 946 A cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room. 


Hence fcaoa'kedly adv., in outward show, appa- 
rently ; disgnisedly, in a secret or underhand way. 

a X300 Songs 4 - Carols i$th C. (X847) fifi (M&tz.) Clokydly 
withowt they obey very mych, And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no biych. 1351 Edw. VI. yml. in Lit. Rem. 
(1837-8) 11 . 340 Th' emperour .. did clokedly begine warre. 
13^ Card. Allbn in Fulkfs Cor^t. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 404 Yet they dare not imt clokedly reprehende them. 

Oloakor (klJwkai). rare. [f. Cloak v, -eb.] 
One who cloaks or conceals. 


NoBfif Diedi Ptkseee t|8 Far Uhadeikan of 

1^^ Kow Hitt. KM (t8«(^ 43 UoaiMn of 

t noa'kat* Oks. rare^K InSoloket [Lcioke, 
Cloak <f-ET.] A little oloak. 

sTtkPkil. Trims. XXIX. 
eMcmliu*, or Clokat, to keep him firom taking CotdU 

OlM'ktag, VM. ti, [f, Cmak V, , 

1 . Wrapping in a cloak , ooncealmeot, dlggnise. 
1313 Douolab eSueit viii. Pml. to May he eum 10 ois 

beSSking. " * * “ 

these vices I . 

Miss Mitford k 

cloakings . . the . 

July sv* That tears away all cloaking and disguiss. 

2 . Material for making cloaks. Cf. ekining. 

1840 Vpool yml. 4 July ihs A variety of Friases . ^ Biun, 

Mixture, and other Beaver Cloakings. 

Cloa*kiiig, ppl. a. [(. as preo. ^ -IFO *.] fig^ 
Concealing, ais^ising. 

X363 Mirr. Mag., RA»ert xlvill, Clokimg flattery. 
Wesley Psaime xxxii. Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 
OloakleM (klffu-kl^s), a. Without a cloak. 

X373 Oascoionb Flowers Wks. (1387) es When as I todo 
alone . . Clokeless unclad, a 1849 Manoan Poems (1859) 4 ^ 
Cloakless riot wanders free. 

ClomUet (klffu‘kl8t). A little oloak. 

1863 Miss Yongb Clever Woman xiv. (1889) 176 Bright 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, white and bins. 



C10A*k-voom. A room near the entrance of 
any place of assembly, in which cloaks, coats, hats, 
etc., may be left ; also, in recent use, an ofiice at 
railway-stations, etc., where luggage of any descrip- 
tion is temporarily taken charge of. 

a s83s Moore Country Dance A Quad, Ix. 34 Ths squires 
and their squiresses all. .She in the cloak-room saw assem- 
bling. s8&4 C, W. R. Time-tables July so8 There am 
CloM Rooms at all the Principal Stations. 


Gloam (kl^m) , sb. Ohs. exc. s. w. dial. Forms : 
I olfim, [5 olome, 7 oloame, in the verb], 8 
oloume, 7-9 olome, 9 (olomb), oloam ; see also 
Cloom. [ 0 £. cldm mud, cliw, corresp. to MDu. 
deem clajr, potter’s clay WGer. *klaim, a deri- 
vative, with -m suffix, of kit- to daub, smear (root 
of Clay) ; cf. ON. kleima, OHG. chleimen, MDu. 
cUmen to daub, besmear.] In 0 .£. Mud, clay. 
Hence, in mod. dial, use : Earthenware, cla^. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 84 Wyre swa [the ingredients] to 
dame, c xooo iELVRic Exod. 1. 14 Mid heardum weorcum 
dames and tixelan. x8|jg Clobbry Div. GUmpsee 95 Saason 
thy new-maue dome with tipid liquor. tqe^Exmoor Scold- 
inr (E. D. S.) 53. a x8so Wolcott (P. Pindar) Poems 
Wks. 1S9 (D.) Now, sester Nan, by thb yow see . . What's 
cheny thoft U dome. X863 R. Hunt Pep. Romemets W, 
Eng. Ser. 1. pfi A set of cUeene [chinsl and lots of beautlfUl 
dome. s88i Blacrmobb Christouoell Iv, He spied, .certain 
letters, invisible until the doam was wetted, 
b. attrib. or a^. 

1730 R. PcKxxcKB irav. (Comw.) (zBB8) X35 Cloume ovens 
. .are earthen ware of several sizes, like en oven, and being 
heated they stop ’em up and cover 'em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. 1807 Honb Everyday Bk. II. ifi^a 
Earthenware shops, .are called, .dome or domen shops, .in 
Devon. x86x H. Kingsley Ravmshoe 1 . (D.), That should 
depend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or domb. 
tCloam, V. Obs, In 5 olome, 7 oloume. 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To daub or plaster with 
clay. 

c 1480 Play Sacram. 708 W* Clay I dome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 163B Evelyn Pr. Card. (1675) 81 You roust doame 
the heads of the wounded branches. 


Cloame, obs. f. clomb, pa. t. of Climb. 
Cloa*menf a. dial. H Cloam sb. -t- -be 8.] 
Made of earthenware ; earthen. 


i9m [see Cloam eb. b.]. z888 W. Somerset Word-bk. 
t Oloamer. Obs. In 7 olomer. [f. Cloak 4- 
-ER.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

X639 Cloberv Div. Glimpsee 33 Clomexs and Glass-men 
likewise reap fair gain When juggs and glasses are in battel 
slain. 


Cloate, variant of CL(^tb, Obs., bur. 

01oath(e, etc., obs. f. Cloth, Clothe, etc. 

Cloathy, obs. var. of Clotty. 

s6x8-8x Holvday Persius 3x8 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer, llie cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of Clove sb.'^ 

Clob. local. [Perh. related in origin to CLUE, 
Clump, q.v.] (See quots.) 

XTffi Collet Peat -pit in Phil. Trane. L. ixo Under this 
lies what they [in Berkshire] call clob, being a peat-earth, 
compounded of day, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
true peat. 1834 Brit. Hush. I. 234 A spwies of earth com- 
pounded of clay, and termed ' cIot', which, though burned 
for manure, lies above the true [Newbury] peat. t88o W. 
Comw. Gloss., Clob, a clod or lump of earth. Walls made 
of marl mixed with straw are called clob or cob walla, 


Hence Olobbed ppl. a. dial. 

t88e Taoo in W. Comw. Gloss. s.v.. A choked pipe, .would 
be saief to be dobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are . . 
dobbed with dirt. 

01ob(be, etc. ; see Club, etc. 

Clobber (klp'bu^ sb. [Etymology uncertain. 
In Lowland Sc. clobber, clabber is fflven af * mud, 
clay, dirt \ app. a. Gaelic clabar hi same sense : 
but this is hardly likely to be the word : cf. thevb.1 
A black paste used by cobblers to fill up and 
conceal cracks in the leather of boots and shoes. 
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iS. . Dickknb HoHuk. U^onitXlX. 41 (Hoppe) Ifthere are 
crrvicn and Iveake in an old pur of shoes . . he insinuates 
into them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. 

Clobbsr V. [Of uncertain origin: 

app. connected with prec. sb. Hut it has the ap- 
pearance of an onomatopoeic word of frequentative 
form : cf. slobber, slubfter, also clamper to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] irans. To patch «A cobble. 

tS5i Mavhrw Loud. Labour I. 369 The beiU black suits 
are to be * clobbered* up. 

Hence Olo bbartr, a patcher of clothes and shoes, 
la^ Times 3 Nov. 6/6 The duty of the clobl>crer is to 
|>atch, to sew up, and to restore as far as possible the gnr* 
ments to their pristine appearance. x 86 d Load. Xov. a; 
Oct. 459/9 There are various epithets for shoemakem. .there 
are welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

t Clobbe‘riouBne88. Obs. rare^^. [cf. Irish 
clabar mud, dirt, filth ; clabbery, clobbery^ muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and dial, of Ulster.] The rabble, 
the ^ unwashed 

im Stanvhuist Deter, irel. in HoUntkod VI. sg llie 
lubbi-sh and desperat clobberiouinesse, taking the matter in 
dudgeon . . knockt their leneschall on the costard. 

Clochard, variant of Cloohkb 
liqioohe. [Fr. cloche bell, bell-glast, etc.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. 

t88a 7*1^ Garden 97 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttinn. .coming on under cloches just now. zMp Cor- 
my. at Aneiays — * Cloche is in common use in the market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vMetables ore raised.' 

Cloche, obs. form of Cltitch. 

Clochar (klJx'pj), Forms: a. 4- olooher, 
5 oloohero, -erre, 6-8 oloohier ; $. 5 olokerre, 
7 olookier, 9 olo::kyer ; 7. 6 oloohlarde, 7-9 
oloohard. [a. docker, clochier { i ath c. in Littr^), 
in ONF. clockUr, cloquicr, corresp. to med.L. 
doc c)&rium, f. cloc{c)a, deque, clochc, bell. Occas. 
having the suffix -er corrupted to -aBD.] 

A bell-tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

[ciaso Merton Coll. Rec. 1760 Messuagium subtus clo- 


cherium d« ilaKinggestok.] 
a. S3M Mem. Riyon (£ 
versos dnectus in clocher. 


iyoH (Surtees) III. os Kmcndantis di- 
ocher. tMi Ibid. Ill, xu6 Carpentani 


operantis infra clocher austrajc. c 14M Lvnu. Min. Poems 
(1840)901 The greet clocher upfor to here, a l.D. Brh- 
Ntas Huoa xxiu. 68 On euery toure a clocher ofiyne golde. 
XM7 in Blomfield Hitt. Norfolk II. 155 For ryngynz the 
cWher bells. 1706 Avufpu Parerg. 199 'I'he Steej^e or 
Clochier thereof. iBIo J. L'F.stoamgr in Norfolk Antiq. 
Mite. 11 . 149 A detached belbtower or Clocher. 

p. c 1440 Promy. Parv. 8 Clokerre or belfray. a 1641 
Spelman Hist, k Pate Sacril, (mod. ed.) 959 A clockier or 
bell-house . . with four very great bells in it. 187a Ella- 
coMHB Bells Ck. ix. 305 A separate campanile t^led the 
clockyer. 

Stow SMrrf,xxxy. (160 j) 933 A great and high 
Qochier .. In place of tliis Clochiorde of olde tiroes. 1657 
Howki.i. Londinoy. 378 A strong Clochard . . where there 
were three great Bells, i860 J. Raven CL Bells Cambr. 
(1881) sA 'Ilte Ave bells which formerly inhabited tlie clo- 
chord of King's College. 

t Clo'oher, sb.'i Obs. [app. a var, of Clobbb L] 
An apartment, room. 

a 1400-30 Alejtaader 5989 liOdis him forthire^I n-to a do- 
there with a kay. c 14/00 Destr, Troy 13501 The cave & 
the clocher, here )>e kyng lay. 

Clock, sb.^ Forms: (i oluoge), 4-^ oloki 
clokke, clooke, 6 klooke, 6- olook. [OK clucj^ 
(or ducege) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only to the 1 3 - 1 4th c. M E. clohjte, cloche, was 
citner a. MDu. clorke (mod.Du. hlok M)ell, clock *), 
or a. ONF. cloke, deque •• Central Fr, cloche ‘ bell ’. 
The Du. is cognate with OFris. klocka, klocke, 
EFris. klokke, klok, MLG. klocke, LG. klokke, klokk, 
klok, OHG. glocka, klocka, gh^, MHt^ glocke, 
klocke, glogge, Ger. glocke * bell, ON. klocka, later 
klukka * bdl \ Norw. hlokka, klukka, Sw. klocka. 
Da. klokke 'bell, clock’. The French deque, 
cloche, with Pr. doca, docha, Piedm. cioca, de- 
scends directly from late L. cloc[c)a (8ih c,). In 
all the prec., as in OE. clucge, the word is fem. ; 
but In Celtic, Olr. doc (gcnlt duic ), Irish 
dog, Gael, dag (genit. and pi. cluig), Com. dock, 
Bret, kloc'h, * beU are masc. ; only Welsh dock is 
fem., and its pi. clych points perb. to an earlier masc. 

Known since about 8th c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic; early diffusion app. connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe ; not found 
in the southern Romanic langa where ctfror/aiui is the word 
for ' bell *. Locality of origin undeterminw : some refer it, 
‘ on historical considerations, to Celtic ; some think it possibly 
connected with OHG. eioeedn, ehlotchka, MHG. kloehen 
*to strike, knock'; but the variant fonns in OHG. point 
rather to Its being forei^ Wherever it actually arose, it 
was prob. echoic, imitatuia the rattling made by the early 
handoelU of sheet-iron ano quadrilateial shape, rather than 
the rinmng of the cast circular bell of later date, ^e rela- 
tion of the rare OR. dtu{e)ee to the other forms, which agree 
generally with the types alok, hlokka, is chucaio. 

For toe ordinal and general sense of this word in the 
other longs., English hod the word Bell in regular use \ it 
is probable, therefore, that clock was introdnora either with 
striking clocks, or at least with belU on which tha houn 


were mechanically struck ; it was prob. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ' bell 

tl- A bell (the sense of OE. clucge \ in ME. 
prob. only as a retention of the Fr, use). Later, 
the gong of a striking watch. Obs. 

(c8go K. A^Lvaan Rada iv. xxiii., HleoSor Keora duegan 
fe.r. cloccganjLj 1483 CaxtonC^^/.Z.. 881/4 The clockea of 
Sayiit Steueo. .had a merueylous sweteneh in theyr sowvie. 
1604 Powaa Rxy. Philos. 193 And perchance hears the 
Clock and Alarum strike in it fa Watch]. Lend, 

6 aa. No. 5307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock Watch.] 

2 . An instrument for the measurement of time; 

{ iToperly, one in which the hours, and sometimes 
esser divisions, are sounded by ^rokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wlieels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum or 
balance-wheel, and requiring to be periodically 
wound up : the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ' hands ' or pointers, on a ' face * or 
dial-plate. 

(I'he precise meaning in the earliest quote, is not certain.) 
137s Abbrev. Rotul, Origin. II. 314 Pro quadam campana 
pronoris diet et noctis per ip^am perpetuodesignanda.clok 
vulgariter nuncupata, in eadem turri ponenda «t susten- 
tanaa. 137s in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 60 Till itte 
be hegh none sniytyn by he clocke. 1379 Mem. Riyon 
(Surtees) III. 103 In expens, super le Clok, xxiiij petr. 
[plunibi]. ^1386 Chaucer Nun's Priest's T. 34 Sikerer 
was his crowyng. .Than is a clok. or an auoay oro- 
logge. 1447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (1835) ao Evene as the 
clok sevf ne had smet She entryd. ^ r 1449 Prcotk Repr. 

I. XX. 116 Neuere saue in late daies was eny clok tell- 
ing the houris . . bi and hi stroke. 1391 SuAKb. 

I Hen. yj, 1. 11. 43 ‘rheir Amies are set, like Clocks, still 
to strike on. a 1640 W. Fennkr Christ’s Alarm (1650) 386 
When thou usvsi to btirre up Conbciencc cve^ d.iy, wind 
it up UK a man does hU Clock. 174a Young Nt. Th. \. 639 
Like damag’d clucks, whose hand and hell dissent, a 1B30 
I..ONGP. Old Clock on .Stairs vii. And in the hush that 
followed the prayer. Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
~For ever— never I Never— for ever ! 

8. (The hour of the day is expressed by a cardinal 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally 
a. of the doth, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology; shortened subsequently to fb. ^ dock, 
+ 0. a dock (see A prep.'^), d. o'clock, the current 
modem form ; rarer olis, variants were f ®- 0.I 
dock, and dock simply.) 

8- fi386 CiiAUciiR Parson's Prd. 5 Ten of the clokke it 
was iho as I gesse. 1463 Bury IPWsiCumd Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y" clokke. 1U3 J.i> Berners Proiss. I. cxxiii. 148 
Bytwene noonc and dire of the clocke. 1647 Ci.arrni>on 
Hist. Reb. II. (18431 51/3 The House met allways at eight 
of the Clock. 1739 Chfstere. Lett. I. xxv, 93 in prose, 
you would say . . 11 is twelve of the dock ut noon. 1884 
Gi-austonr in Pm It. 36 Feb. 35 That the Speaker, be pre- 
sented to-morrow at 1 wo of the clock in the House of Lords. 

b. 1473 Wahkw. Chron. 16 From iiij of clokke in the 
niornynge. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, iii ji Eleven of clock 
at night. 

0. 14B0 Plum Mon Corr, 40 Uppon M unday by viij r 
clocke. 1584 R. Sco) Disc. Iviichcr. xii, xvh. 313 So manic 
strokes as the holder tliiiiketh it a clocke. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 185 Asking a hoy w'hai it was a docke. 1747 
Chalkley H'ks. (176(5) 190 About one or two a Clock. 

d. c 1700 Prior Alma 111. (R.i, 'Tis the stomach's 
solid stroke. That telU this l>eing, what's o'clock. sBm 
.Southey Ro/rrekt 11, From noon Till ten o'clock, 1848 
‘Thackeray xlviii, Five-o'clock-in-thc-morning men. 

e. iM Hawks Past. Pleas. (1845) 75 Make you r<dy. At 
!x. at the clocke. 1634 Brerrton Trav, (18B4) z Wc^ .took 
water about three clock in afternoon. 17x1 HaARNRCW/cr/. 
(Oxf. H. S.) 111 . 381 This day at a Clock in the Afternoon, 
t f. Hence, the hour as struck by the clock. 

1611 SiiAKS. Cymb. in. iv. 44 'To weepe 'twixt clock and 
clock. 1768 Bristol Jml. in HarfePs Mag. Tuly (1883) 
933/1 Aboutc the time of the tollynge the tenth clocL 
4 . Phrases, Like a clock : with steady regularity 
(cf. Clockwork). To lie at nine o'clock (sec 
quot.). To tell the doik\ to count the hour, give 
or record the time. To hurw {find) what o'clock 
it is : to know (discover) the real state ot things. 
IVhen one's dock strikes ; when one’s hour comes. 

Heywood Prov, 4r Eyigr, (1867) 8t She . . opened 
the locke. And lookt in the bag, What it was a clocke. 1565 
Jewkll J)ef. Apol. (i6ix) 597 Einperours . . .sate by the 
Bishops and held their peace, and told the clocke. s6so 
Shaks, Temy. 11, 1 380 They’l tell the docketo any business 
that We say befits the houre. a xyoo Drvdeh iJ.', I toW 
the clocks, and watch’d the wasting light. X797 W. G. 
Match Obsent. W. Counties II. lag The veins . . run in a 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to use the terms of the miners thentselves, lie at nine 
o'clock. 1836-0 Dickens Sk. Bos 451 (Hopne) Our gover- 
nor's wide awake . . He knows what s o’clock. Mas. 
Srowa Uncle Tom's C, i. 8 He. .manages my whole farm like 
a clock. 1876 Bbowning Poets Croisic 04 You’ve learnt your 
lesson, found out what's o'clock. ^ ztty Rider Haggard 
K. Bolomons Mines 10, I hope it won't be brought up 
against me when my clock strikes. 

Q. transf. and fig. \ usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. 

1^ Golding Do Momay viL 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clocke m y> hart. x6oi Shakb. 
Alts WoU i.,ii. 39 His honour, Clocke to itieUe, knew the 
true minute When Exception bid him speake. 1791 Cowrirn 
Yardley Oak 46 By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The cl^ of hiRtory . x8j8 Embrson Nahm, Boentty Win. 
(Bohn) 1 1 . 146 The succesiion of native planta . . nulces the 


CLOCK. 

silent clock by which time tells the siunmi^ houn. s 868 
B. Taylor Poem, Autumn. Yesy. 35* 
cricket Icu his clock run down. 

6 . A watch. Obs. cxoq)t in modem slang. 

*859 Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse no If it agre wiA 
the some which your clock sneweth. 1670 Walton Life 
Dmno 63 That striking Clock which he hod long worn m 
his pocket. 1884 Petit Mail G. 99 Dec. 4/1 'i'he rich harvest 
of docks and slangs (watches and chains) . . gathered at 
South Kensington staliun. 

+7. Applied to a sun-dial. Obs. rare. 

1381 T. Norton CaMns Jmt. (1634) Table Script. Ouot, 
The lines by the which it went downe into the docke of 
Ahax (cf. 3 ATiitfr xx. xi, where Wyclif has 'orloge', 
CovuRUALE * dyall 

8 . A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or similar composite dower. [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
seeds to find ' what o’clock it is ’.] 

1847 Haluwklt., Clock, the downy head of the dandelion 
in seed. 1884 J,E. Taylor .Sagac. k Morality Plants no 
I'he payyus or ' clock ’ best known in the Dandelion, 
t 9 . The core of an apple. Obs. rare. 

[Cf. Du- klokhuis, E. Fris. belkMske, bell-house, belfry, 
ab>o seed-vessel, core of apple, etc. * partly from resemblance 
in form, but prob. more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips ’ (Franck). The original of tlie quot. is ' Low Dutch '. 
Bui see also Colk.) 

ISM A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Pkyticke 116/1 Take a 
go^ apple . . pcele him, and cut out the glockes therof. 

10 . Comb., chiefly attrib,, as clock-ala) m, -bell, 
-dial, -hand, -rate, -trade, -wheel. 

1453 Mem. (Surtees) HI. 161 O^ranti ibidem super 
le L'lokbclL x8ai Edgeworth Mem. J. 39 The engine ior 
cutting teeth in clock-wheels. 18^ A. M*'Kay l/Ut. Ailmar- 
wmAlcd. 31 384 Above the inscription aic three clock-dials. 
1871 B. Stewaht Heat § 79 Regularity in their dock- 
rates. 

11 . Special comb. : olook-beam {nonce-wd.), a 
pendulum ; olook-oalm {Adul.), * when not a 
bieath of wind rufllcs the water* (Adm, Smyth) ; 
olook-oase, the fiamework enclosing a clock's 
works; clook-foce, the dial -plate of a clock, 
techn. the time shown by it; clook-finger, the 
hand of a clock ; olook-head, the tipper part of 
a dock-case; clock-keeper, one who attends to 
and regulates a clock ; olook-Iike a., like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous ; clock-line, the cord 
su$i>ending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clock.s ; olock-master 
^clock-keeper; olock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clock-work in position ; 
olook-quarters, the bells in a large clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed; 
clock-setter = clock-keeper ; clock-smith « doi k- 
viaker; clock-stars (see quot.) ; clock-story, the 
part of a clock-lowcr in which the clock is placed ; 
olook-tower, one built for the display of a large 
clock ; olook-watch (see quot.) ; olock-wise adv., 
in the way of a clock, in the direction in which its 
hands move. See also Clock-houhk, -wohk. 

186a Thornbury Turner \\. 16 A sustained dull VIock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. x?6i Maskrlvnr Clock 
in Phil. Trans. LI L 437 llie pendulum . . was secured to 
the *clock-case. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Asiron. 79 'i'he 
time os shown by the dock (technically *the * clock -face'), 
ztfi J. Bell if addon's Anew. Osor, 447 Or thai the course 
of y* Sonne sliould be apportioned after the will of John 
"clockckecpcr. 1741-70 Miss Talboi Lett. Miss Carter 
(1808) 36 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. sjo A *Clock-line, having a 
countcrooise at the other end. 17x3 Land. Gaz. No. 6188/B 
John Chevins . . Clock-line Weaver. i4« Mem. Rtyon 
(Surtees) 111 . 101 Joh. Ripley dc Ebor. *Clokmakcr. 1688 
R. HoxMn. Armoury \\. 15/2 Queen Elizabeths Clock-maker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 1637 Haliburtom (Sam 
Slick) title, 'I'he Clockmaker. 1606 MAfisiNCER Kom. Aitor 
V. ii, Cmsar. Js't past five? Parthenius. Post six, upon 
my knowledge ; and in itistice, Your *clock-master should 
die. x8oi Wolcott (P. Pindar) (Met to Ins 4- Outs Wks. 
x8i 9 IV. 377 Thus Paul's four small "Clock-quarters Instruct 
their migniy Master when to sound* sf lf Shaks. John in. 
i. 394 Old Time the "clocke sett6|', y^Mld sexton Time, 
xw Stanford Churckw. Acc, InAntifuary iiBiB) Mar. iso 
'lo a 'klocke smythe for makyng & mendyng. E. 
Peacock Ra(f Skirl. 1 . 137 Turning to the docksmith, he 
inquired, etc. 1867-77 G. Chambkrs Asiron. 914 *Clock* 
stars, certain stars usually etnpbyed for the regulation of 
doclu in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 

S ositions have been veiy accurately determined. 1867 A. 

Iarry Sir C,^ Barry vii. 355 The whole "dock-story was 
made to pro^t beyond the body of the toWcT*. s88o 
y/MiFr (Weekly ed.) 35 Tune 7/3 Mr. BradUugli was re- 
moved, under the care ol Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the "Clock Tower [i.e. Uiat of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders arainst the mvileges of Parliament]. Ibid. If he 
is kept in the Clock Tower for any length of time. 1883 
Lond.Gaz. Na 1804/4 1 /Ost ot the fourth Instant a Gold 
"Clock-Watch. 1884 F. Britten Watch k CfecAM. 69 [A) 
Clock Watch, .fis] a watch that strikes the hours In passing, 
as distinguished from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any lime on putting qiectai medianlsm in motion. 1888 R. 
ABRECROMav in Tisnesw Sept xo/i The general tense of the 
[wind's] rotation is oounter-dockwise in the northern, "clock- 
wise in the southern hemisphere. 

Cl4N)k (klidc), sb,^ Fonni: 6-7 olooke, (7 
clo«k«), 7- olook. 

[One of the conjectures offersd is that the pattern oon* 
listed of bcU-shaped oraaineiitB, but evidence is wanting.) 
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1. An ornamental pattern in tilk thread woilted 
on the side of a stocking. 

(From Clockkd, it appean that it was Ibnnarly worn on 
other gnuwHmta.) 

HaoJPAUoa. s^i of a hose FVmek riuml 

1547 Salewuw H^Uk Dtei., Kw^.houm, a clock?, seftl 
Stuobrs Am^, Ahutea (1S79) 57 !Nether>stocks. .knit smn 
open seam down the kg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 1617 MoavsoN fim. 11. 1. L 46 Silke stockins, with 
hlacke silke Grogran cloakes. 1709 Stkblb TaiUr No. % 
F 5 To kuit all the Actions of the Pretender . . in the Clock 
of a Stocking. iSj^B Carlyle Fndk. Gt. uMj) II. v. vU. 
183 Red silk stockings, with probably blue clo^s to theiiK 

attrih, lyaS Vanbr. & Cia ProfK Huab. iv. i, Nothing 
but Toys and Trinkets, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 

2 . (See quot.) [Perh. not the same word.] 

sett R. HoLutt Armoury JU. 15/a Of a band [U. a collar] 
. . the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round ; the Plaitcs. 


Olook (klpk), j^.3 [Origin unknown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way with Clock *] A name for any kind 
of beetle ; esp. the Common Dor or Shardborne 
Beetle ( Geotrupes stercorariusX Sometimes with 
defining words, as Clock-bee (.Sf.), a flying beetle ; 
Clock-a-clay^ Clock-leddy^ the lady-bird ; Buzzard- 
Clock, q.v. 

Cliiefly norihera : found in the dlale-ct glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsh : but nut in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia. 

a 1550 Christia Kirke Or. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 1570 Levins Manip. 158 
A clock e, flee, scarnbejus. T. Hudson Judith in Syl- 

vester Dh Hartns ( i6ai) 702 Dimd the Ayrc with . .flies, gras- 
hopers, hornets, clegs an<l clocks. s6m Markham h'araw. 
Jlvsb. II. xvii. (1668)77 Doresor fp'cat black Clocks are vehe- 
ment destroyers of all kinds of Corn. 1647 H. Mork Sanjc 
ofSoui 1. 1. xli, The black-arm'd Clock, the Gnat, the butier- 
flie. 1691 Ray N , C. IV'ords 14 Ciockt a Beetle .This is a 
general word in this sense, all England over. 1738 Aledual 
Jtss. (fbser 7 f. (ed. 2) IV. 368 Great Swarms of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer, iflat Clare /'///. 
Minafr. II. Lndy-cow, C.iM’d, when 1 mix’d with 
children, ' clock-a-clay’. 1883 Galt Spant*\fe II. 7 (Jam ) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. s868 Wood Homes 
without H. viii. 155 The common Dor Beetle . . sometimes 
called the Watchman nr Clock. 


Clock, sb 4 [f. Clock - Cluck of a hen. 

rz4So A/\. Cott. Faust. B vi. f. ^2b(Halliw,) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Looth wen ho clok seith. 

Clock 7 a 1 [f. Clock j/l1] 

1 . iratts. To time by the clock. 

1883 standard 31 Mar. 3/5 Ho . was ‘clocked’ to do it 
in some of the^ shortest tunes. 1888 Atkenstum 29 Sept. 
412/3 That ‘this race wa.s run in 1 minute 4 seconds and 
a half'.. Ill * Haily’s Racing Register ’.. nothing at all 
i.s said about this extraordinary ‘clocking’. 

2 . Bell- 1 i aging. To sound a liell by pulling the 
clapper with a ro])e ; to Clapper. 

187a KLLACoMHEiif<r//j Ck. i. 25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering* them. sBva 
J. T. Fovvlyh Betts, Sacristy h. 137 ‘Clocking’ ought 
to be put u .stop to everywhere, and never allowed! 

Clock (klpk\ Now confiiicd to ..SV. and 
north, dial. Forms: 1 cloooian, 4-6 olok(k, 5 
oloyke, 6 Sc. oloik, (8 olooque), 5- olook. fOE, 
cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Du. klokken, 
Sw. klokka, kltikka. The other Tcut. langs. have 
lorms with m, like mod. Eng. Cluck, though o 
forms are not uncommon dialcctally : see klockcn^ 
in Grimm =« klncken, gluckcn. Of echoic origin ; 
as are also 'L.gloc-ire and Gr. kKw^-civ (fut. icAui^a;, 
deriv. «Aary-/ 40 s).] 

1 . intr. To make the peculiar noise of a brood- 
ing hen : to cluck. 

r 1050 Byrhtferth' s H andhoc ft in VIII. 309 Dealt 

SCO brodi.^e henn sarlicc clocci^^e heo tospract byre fyflera. 
1398 Trevksa Barth. De P. B. xii. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) (The 
capon] clokkeh as an hen, and rlepe}> chikens to gedir, 
clokkynge with an hose voyse. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 83 
Clokkyn as hmiiys, cripio. 1513 Douci as Alneis xiii ii. 
IJ3 Hyr birdis sine, clokkand, scho seikis on raw. 1570 
Sempitt Battates 84 They say he can baith quhisxill and 
cloik [ritne-wds. mock, block). 1583 Stanviiurst yfCneis 
'I'o Rdr. lArb.) 14 Yt were lylte ynougli that soom gram- 
matical pullet . . would stand clucking agaynst mec, as 
thogh hcc had found an horse nest. 1631 R! H. Arraij^mn. 
Whote Creature xii £ 5. 150 The Cock . . when he lialh 
found a B.irly Corn clocks, and calls to it his Hennes. 170a 
C. Ma'iiier Afagn. Chr. vi. vii. (1852)452 He bark'd like a 
dog, then he clocqn'd like an hen. 1783 Ainsworth l.at. 
Dht. (Murell) i, To clock, or chirk, glocto. 1808-79 
Jamieson, CttKk, Clok, to cluck, to jail chickens together. 

ta. tram. To call (chickens; by this note. 
Ohs. 

c 1410 Pallad. ofi Hush 1. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 
before, And clockelh hem. 1348 Duall, etc. F.rasm. Par. 
Matt, xxiii. 109 b, The careful! hen, fearing her chickens, 
dothc clocke them together. x6o6 ICarl Northampton in 
True Perf. Bet. Eflvb, So long doeih the great brood 
Hen clocke her chickens. 


tb. fig. 

iSao MorbC<»w/ agst. Trih. 11. Wks. 1179/2 Like a louing 
hen, he clocketh home vnto him, euen those chikins of hys. 

Lambardb Peramb. Kent 11826) 84f Edburge.. 
cl^ked together a «ort of simple women, which under her 
wing there tooke upon them the Rqpish velle of widowhood, 
a 1716 South Serm. IV. 54 Enuging men. .to hold forth. . 
wheresoes'erf and howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about them. 


2 . ififr. Applied to limilwr hiarticiilate Boundt^ 
made by the mouth, Btomachi etc. [C£ Cer. diaL 
klocken^ in Grimm j 

c loofr Setx. Leeckd. fl. sno Sona mm wamb gehefesod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cyUe tiecaete. «847 Booeds 
Brev, JiaaJth | 309 Rvgitvm ventriB be the latin wordei. In 
Englyahe it is nmned crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
iSai Bale Gardiner' a Obed. E vj. To clocke or to wye 
naye, to thoie tbinges have ben done. 1871 Wibk New 
Pereat 186. ^ xBIs Hampak, Gleaa»t Ctockingt the sound 
made by falling, guigling water. 

4 . inte. and trans. To fit on eggs ; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common nie in northern diaL> 
178! Kelly Se. Prev. (Jam.). Ye’re sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you’ll die in the nest. 1808-79 Jamieson, Cteekt to 
hatch, to sit on em. This is the modem sense. t8ii 
Willam Gleaa. Riding Yorkah,t Clocks to hatch, 
b. fig. To ‘ hatch . 

s8^ Galt in TaiCa Mag. III. 3s It was he that first 
clocKit the project. 

Hence Clock-, vb.-stem in Comb , as f olook-hen 
[Du. klokken^ MHG. kluckhenne], docking hen. 

1483 Golding Cahdn on Pent, clxxx. xtsx God . . vp- 
braideth vs yt he hath played y* clockhen towardes vs, and 
wee could not abide it. 1591 Pekcivall Sp. Diet.. Clucea 
gattina, a clocke hew, glocUnna gattirua, vet inersmbans. 

tClook.t'.s Obs. rare. Also a- 5 olokke. [a. 
ONF. clokier * F. clochier^ moiL.l* . docker ^ Picard 
cloker -» Pr. clopchar, according to Die* late L, 
^chppiedre, f. late L. chpp-us lame.] itUr. To 
limp, hobble. 

X3M Lanou PI. A. iiL 35 per Cunnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 MSS. clokkc] bc-hytide. X377 Ibid. B. ill. 34 
Konnyiig clerkes shul clokke 1 1393 clocKcj bihyndc. 

Clooke, obs. form of Cloak. 

Clocked (kl^kt), a. [f. Clock sb!^ -h -kd 2.] 
Embroidered with clocks. 

17x8 Budgell No. 319 F12, [II made a fair Push 

for the Silver-clocked Stockme i8s8 Thackbsay Pirgin. 
xvi. 122 A little ancle, a little clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper, i860 Jeafkrbson Bk Doctora 
11 . 202 Clocked stockings .. had on cither side, cxtemhng 
from the heel upwards some six^ inches, flowers gracefully 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crimson ground, 
t b. Used of similar einbioidered patterns. Obs. 
1548 in Cussans Ch. Goods Herts. (1873) 21 A cope of Blake 
velTat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

Clooker (kl^ koj). north, dial. [f. Clock + 
-KR L] A clocking or sitting hen. 

1804 Tarras Poems. My Auta Hat (Tam.\ Crib some 
dockers chuckle brood. i88a Tod Bttsjr. BUnkbonny X40 
Put Dan’s eggs under one of Bell's ‘dockers 

Clock-kouse. [f. Clock sb.^ + House.] A 
house built for, or having, a public clock ; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is set. See 
J ACK of the Clockhouse. Obs. 

x6m j AUhorp MS. in Simfdiinson WasMngtous Introd. 
42 7 'o Gibson for a new h^ke for the clockliouse dore. xgBs 
Ludtorv Churchw. Acc.KrZixfixaa mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and Jake ot the clockehouse. 1696 1 .^ Har- 
rington Oceana (1771 > 112 (Jod.) The great hell in the 
clockhouhe at the Pantheon. i8sx Scott Kenihv. xii. One 
of these turrets was square and occupied as a clock-house. 

Clockier, obs. iorm of Clooher. 

Clocking (kV‘kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clock v.^J 

1 . The action of the vb. Clock ; the noise made 
by a brooding hen ; brooding, hatching 

c 1440 Premp. Pam. 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispiaius, 
1589 More Com/, agst, Trih. 11. Wks. 1179/s Those chikins 
of hys [Gud'H] y* . . wyl not come at his clokkyng. 16x6 
SuRFi.. & Markh. C. Farms 68 A young Henne which 
falleth to clocking. 1883 Bteakw. Mag. Aug. 193 With 
their clocking chimed in Hie distant bleating of the fambs. 

2 . Comb., olookinK-time, Sc., hatening-time. 

X7B4 Burns Ep. Bankine x. As soon 's the clocking-time 

is by, And the wee pouts bcicun to cry. 

Glockixi^ (kV kiq\ ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2,] 
That clocks ; in Clocking hen \ a. a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. 

iSSa H ULOET, Clockynge henne, singuttiens gattina 1780 
Gay Poems (1743) 1 . 93 Let . 'i‘he clocking hen make friend - 
ship with the kite. 1804 Miss Ferkier Inker, xvi, Lord 
R , sitting, .watching the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen. 
b. A West Indian species of Rail : sec Cluok- 

ING-HEN. 

X703 Dami'iek Voy. III. ii. 74 Clocking-Hens are much 
like the Crab-catchcrs. .They keep, .in swampy wet places. 

Clockless (kl^ kles), a. Without a clock. 

1605 Sylvester JJu Bartas i. iii. BB O learned Arith- 
nit'tici.oi ! Clock-Icsscso just to measure Times partition. 

Clock-work CkVi-kwwkL 

1. 'I he mechanism or works of a clock. 
x668 S. P. Acc. Latitude Men in Phenix II. 509 The 
Farmer . . desir’d this Artificer to show him the Nature of 
Clockwork, and wh.at was requisite to make up u perfect 
Cluck. x8s6 I. Smith Panorama St, Sf Art 1 . 374 Clock- 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
meduTiiism, which conxtituted the striking part, or what 
was formerly called the cluck part of a movement for mea- 
suring lime. .But at present, .the larger movemenu whether 
they strike or not, urfe called clocks. 

b. transf. Mechanism similar to that of a clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. 

X718 Arbutiinot John BullUf^*^ 17 A pumiet moved by 
clock-work. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu I. xiv, 49 

A large cabinet full of enriositics of clockwork . . one of 
which . . was a craw-fi«h. 17S6-7 tr. Keyaleds Trav. 111. 
263 A silver triumphal car . . which moves liy clock-work 
about the room. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 572/1 Clock- 


gooflTbydoek-wofk* ' ^ ^ 

a with i^cretice to Xht RtitWttSc and mcliia* 
icRl natum of the Rctioo. or iti onmvififf i«gu- 
larity; hence 8uch phnieei 88 lik$ 
regular as clock-work, etc. ^ 

t6^ J. Goomian Pendent Pard. 1, B. <1713) tt Tliilr lt«- 
ligidn iroM a kind of clock-work, .moirihg In a oiiti^ orte, 
hut without Ufo or sense. ^ 

89 The king’s Uu 8 years Mun^ee regularly M ulook^Oik. 

tortured my poor toes - . and made them njove Uke dm* 
work In musical obedienca. 1884 Mxaa MirvoRp 
Scr. L (1863) 194 This Jewel of a valet, this mateblem pleoe 
d clock-work. 1840 ftiau Par. Serm. II. ais,A«thig 

work, all u order. 

«’ii^i>.UTOH Sm». Stf. Hb Mt/tOb itifi il la thb 
curious clucke-wforke of reUgloii. every pin and wheele that 
M amisse distempers all. tosi T. JdriDan THckr fpyontk 
Prol., I^st 1 betray llie Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. 1710 Berkeley Prine. Hum, KnemU. I 60 The 
clockwork of nature . . is so wonderfully fine and subtle. 
Z788 74 Tucker tt. Ned. (1853) IL 84 The play of VRgeta* 
tive and vital clock-works. 

^ a. attrih. or adj. (rarely as predicative adj.) : 
Of or like clock-work; antomatic, mechanically 
regular, b. comb., as clockwork-like atti. 

a 1764 LrxivD ToG. Ceimmn Poet. Wks. 1774 f. 116 A kind 
of clock* work talking. 1760 Cowree Tnfde Taik sm I'he 
clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme, 1804 Mtsa FBaniBR 
Inker. Ivii, A very . . quiet, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. S847 TBNNvnoH Prine. 
Prol. 71 Round the Udee A little clock-work steamer pad- 
dling plied. x86i Sat. Bev. 7 Dec. 583 A pattern of clock- 
work piinciuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (klpd\ sb. So 5-; also 5-7 oloddo, 6 
olodd. [Api^ars in 14th c. as a variant of Clot ; 
after which the two forms were long entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a clod of earth, and a clot of blood. 

But 0 £. had already cled-kamer field-fare, and Clod^ 
hattgra pr. name ; ciod must be old in Teutonic : cf. Orimm, 
ktoaer. and ktod, klot, cited under It. 'i'he vb. stem gin-, 
glen-, in Tent. klu-,kten-, ‘glomerare* (nee Clbw), would 
give a sb. glu-td-, whence OTeuL kiu-dd-, UK. eUd.l 


1 1. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
thing liquid, esp. blood. Obs. (now Clot.) 

Trkvisa Barth. Pe P. B. rv. vii. (1495) 89 Anone as 
the blood is out of the body anone it rennytb and tomyth 
in to cloddes. xMS Raynold Byrih of Mankind ( 1532) 44 b, 
Great lumpes, kakes, or cloddes of bloud, congeled to- 
geather. s6oe Fairfax Taaae vii. Hv, His locks with dods 
M bloud and dust bedight. a s6ao Carrw ( 1 .), Fishermen 
. . light on swallows congealed in clods of a slimy sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Prada Obaerv. Surg, (1771) 6 b We 
found several Clods of Blood. 


2 . A coherent mass or lump ^anv solid matter, 
e. g. a clod of earth, loam, etc. (Kormerly, and 
dialcctally still sometimes, Clot. See alsoCi.0UD s.) 

c\epo Pattad. OH Hush. 1. 73 To preve it [ihi lande] fatte, 
a climde avisely To take . . and loke if it be glewy. igfii 
J. Bell H addon' a Anstv. Oaor. 458 b, A cl^d of earth 
which they doe aflirmc, was under Christen feete when he 
raysed l^uarus, x^ Shaks. Muck Ado n. i 65 A clod of 
waiward marie, my Milton P. L. xi. 56s One . . at the 
Forge . . two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
S69S Bentley Boyle Lect. 154 To think .. that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man's body. 1835 Thirlwam. Greece 1 . viL a6i 
Cresphontes . . threw a clod of earth into the water. 

3 . spec. A lump of earth or clay adhering to- 
gether. (Formerly Clot.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clodde, ff*^ha. 1870 1 .evinii Afanif. 
155/93 A clodde, clot, gleba. B. Gooob Hereabach'a 

Huab. I, (1586) 23 b, The Feclde is saide lo l»c . . broken up 
when it is first plowed lying in great Cloddes. 1607 Drvdrn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 139 The Peasant . . pounds with Rakes Hie 
crumbling Clods, xyaa Sewel //rV/. Quakers (1795) 1 , 11. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. x8sd Mrs. Stowe 
unrte Totn's C. xxvi. 850 'I'hose words fell on Ins heart like 
clods upon a coffin. 

b. As a substance, without pi, : The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a depreciatory term fur the earth in its unpleasant 


associations. 

1373 TviiftKR Hush. (1878' 100 Leave wheat little clod, for 
to coucr the head, x6ox Dlnt Pathw. Heaven 77 If they 
[the covetous] were not aliogether hardned .. they would 
not be so necrcly knit to the clod and the peny as they are. 
*795 Southey Tij:. Afaid Orleans 1. 107 Hie finely-fibred 
frame [shall] mingle soon With the cold clod. 1845 Hirst 
Poems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain. 
x88o Howells Undist . Country \\\. 57 .Shallow sciences which 
trace man backward to the brute, and forward to the clod. 
C. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 


of a tree or plant. (Formerly CbOT.) 

1693 Evelyn De ta Quint. Compt. Card. 9 Orange-Treei 
make no Clod, or Union, so as 'tlH very difficuU to. .cliangc 
them upon oc«:a.sion. 17x8 J. Jamfb tr Le Blontf s Garden- 
ing Trees raised with tneir Clod of Earth about them. 
Ibid., Planting Trees in their Clod. x8a8 Stbv A ur Planieds 
G. 30 With as much of the clod about the roots as possible. 

a. A lump of turf with the adherent earth ; a 
sod, a peat. Obs. exc. dial. Formerly also Clot. 

1994 Plat Jesvelt Ho. \. Divers Hew Exper. la Where 
fewcll is deere, they vse to make cloddes, ur turfs of them. 
1609 Memek, Court Loot Records (1885) 11 . 842 Cart loades 
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•f gteene clod* out of the brds watti. 1II4 Ckttk, GIms., 
Ciadt 0 sod. 

e. A bit of turf, spot of ground, dial, or techn, 
tdlt R. Holmk ArmoHty 11. 231/e The Clod h the freen 
Sod on which . . Cocks . . fi|i;ht, which ie geneimll^ round 
tlut ell raay see. 1865 K. Waugh Btt^ Bern v. 54 in Ltute. 
GIomi. e.v.. J‘h' dor would ha’ touche naan o* thee, iv Chae'd 
bin upo' thi own clod. 

4 . Jig. Applied depreciatively to the human body 
as being a mass of * clay * ; also to a human being 
as a * child of clay*, or as ^ of the earth, earthy’. 

139s Si'KNSKR EpithaL 411 A thou^d torches., to us 
wretched earthly clods, .lend desir^ light. s6m T. Pbckb 
Pnmassi Putrp. 163 The Audacious Clod, v^mmanded 
Worship, to himself, as God. i6te Glanvill Se*p*. Sci. Lis 
The purer Spirit is united to this Clod. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
786. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tala o/H<^ Wki. i8ia IV, 
405 Howl for ever fora breathless clod. s866 J. H. Nbwman 
Gerontius iv. 26 Low<born clods Of brute earth. 

6. Jig. A blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 

i<S79 J Stubbks Gaping^ Gul/U] b,Turne vnder perpetuall 

slauery, as cloddes the country people.] 1603 B. Jonbon 
Voipont III. i, 9 Not bred 'mongst clods and clodpoles. 1643 
Milton Ce/(si/. Wks. (i85i<36a Rather then spend words with 
this fleamy clodd of an Antagonist. 1793 WolcottiP. Pindar) 
/i>. Pop§^V.%. 1812 III. 211 Clw to the wheel your shoulder, 
Master Clod, 1832 Dickens BUak Ho. 1 . xiii. 175 Jolter- 
hraded clods. 1869 Blackmore D. iv.eeThcDoones 

were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew. 

attrib. 17M Savagk Progr. Divine 85 When the clod 
justice some ^nie>laugh wou’d raise. 

1 6. Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 
a 1774 Frrousson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
chiloer . . Toil for pease-clods and gud lang kail. 1790 
SHiaRRra Poems 245 1 jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. s8ia 
R. p. C. Brown Lintoun Green 8 (Jam.) Sutore-clods In 
Selkirk town were rife; O' flour baked, brown, and rough 
as Rods. 

7 . Fishing. -•Hab. (See quots.) 

^1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (j88o) aa. 1885 .SVt/. Rev. ai 
Nov. 673/1 Norfolk ‘ bubhrrs * . . catch eels. The ‘ bab ’, or 
*clod' . . is a number of lobworms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and . . tied up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

160s Q. filie. Househ. Bk. in Housek Onf. (1790) 288 He 
[Che Serjeant of the l.arder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little rumpe, chine of beefe, of every oxe that is sent in 
tllR Queene's house. 184* P. PtirUJs Ann. 111 . iia Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 1863 
Pall Mall G, to Nov. 9 Every ox has two clods . . which 
do not sell for more than 44/. a pound. 

t 0 . (See qnot.) OSs. 

1678 in Phil. Trans. XII. loni The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author culls them. Clods) of the Hair. 

10 . Coai-tnimng. (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Coal-mining 25 Partings will 
occur, of clod or variou-s earthy material. %%f%Shropsh, 
Word-bk.^ Clod^ shale found in the coal measutes. 188s 
Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Clotty soft shale or slate . . usually 
applied 10 a layer forming a bad roof. 

11 . A heavy solid blow. dial. Cf. ChOD 5, 6. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 95 Nov. 4/2 The man. .lost his temper, 
and hit her a * clod ' in the head . . A clod is a lieavy, lump- 
ing blow. 

12 . Comb., as clod-breaker*, clod-brown, •tongued 
adjs. : olod-orusher, (a.) a machine for crushing 
the clods left by the plough ; (^.) a i>erson who 
walks heavily ; also ciod-crushing ; olod-fishing, 
fishing for eels with a Clod 7 ; f olod-flat. a 
heavy clumsy fist ; olod-head, olod akull, a 
CLm>-PATK ; olod-mall, >meU, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking clods {arch. ) ; 
folod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 
the bottom of the salt-pans. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy ix, The old miserly *clod-breaker 
called me pettifogger. 1881 Dupfjblu DenQuix. II. 493 
Callii^ her a . . cl(^ breaker's or hempspinner’s daughter. 
sSsi Clarb l''ill. Minstr. I. 134 The *clod -brown lark that 
hail'd the morn. 1842 II. Stuphkns Bk.Earm (1851)11. 28 
Crosskill's ^clod-crusher . . one of the most efficient imple- 
ments of its class. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v.. One form 
of clod-crusher consists of a senes of cast-metal rings . . placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving thereon independ- 
ently of each other 1654 (.vavton PUaa. Notes in. u. 76 
Shee multiplyed her *cl^-fists . . about the muzard of him. 
1644 Col. Chadwick Let. in 4/A Rep. Comm. Hist. 
MSS. 275/2 Being ^clodheads merely sensible and sen- 
luall. >7^ Agrtc. Surv. Berwick p. xxxii. (Jam.) 7 'o 
break the clods . . used fonnerly to be dune . . by hand 
with *clod-mells, or wooden mallets. 2879 Skropsh. Word-. 
hk.^ Clod-mail, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing cloda 1884 Chesk. Gloss.. Clod-maiw. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Ping. iVords, Salt-making Cheshire, A cake which sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *'clod salt). 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 95 Clod-salt . . is there [at Droyt- 
witch] the strongest salt of all. 1707 £. Ward Hndibras 
Rediv. (1715) 11. IX, When *Clod-8kuns, at the worst o’ th’ 
hay, By brutal Rage shall make their Way. Pall Mall 
G. 17 Sept, i/a Unimpassioned and *clod-tongued — stolid 
and solid. 

, Hence 0l0‘dw»rd a., towards the clods, earlhy. 

1883 Arthur Femley Led. 71 The moat clod ward thinker 
that ever bent his looks down. 

Clod (klpd), V. [f. Clod sb . ; cf. the originally 
identical Clot v.1 

1 1 . trans. To free (land') from clods by harrow- 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also absol. Obs. 

CS4B0 Pallad. on Hush. in. 28 Eke diligently clodde It 
[L. occd\, pyke outt stones, c 1440 Promp. Patv. 83 Clod- 
dyn or brekyn cloddes. occo. s6x6 Surpl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 533 To clod it [arable ground] with a roller 


or boonl to couer it 1743 R. Maxwbll Sol. Toam. Soe- 
Improp. Agrie. 323 (Jam.) The ground must be well bor- 
rowed, clodded, and cleaned from all obetruccions. 

1 2 . To cover with clods. Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hash. xii. 8 Clodde hem [barley, beans, 
etc.] large, aa wet thai may be wrie. 

8. To form or turn into clods ; formerly also to 
run into clots, to Clot (sense 3). trans. and intr. 

X33» Palsos. 4B8/1, 1 clodde, I go in to heapes or* in to 
paces, as the yerthe dothe, Jo amoneelie. 157s R. H. tr. 
Lauaiomd Cfhostos (1596) 207 Snowe clodded together. 

T. Db Grhy Compi. Horeom. 9 Keep the Vdder that 
the milke doe not clod. 1633 Gouge Comm. Hob. ix. zo. il 
378 To keep the blood from clodding. 1741 Compi. Fam. 
Pioco 1. VI. 278 As soon as you have well mixed it [malt] 
with the Liquor^^d prevented it from clodding, 
t 4 . trans. To enclose in or as in clods. Obs. 
i6zo G. Flbtciibb CkrisCs Viet, in Farr S. P. Jos, / 
(1848) 36 That . . man, might spend. .Clodded in lumps of 
clay, his wearie life to end. 

6. trans. To pelt with clods. 

> 7 SS In Johnson without quotation. 1888 Sc. Leader sB 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys . .kept stoning and clodding him 
for a considerable distance. 

b. intr. To throw clods or stones. 

S781 J. Hutton Tour Caves, Clod, to throw stones. 1867 
E. W A UG H y Vi ttiin* Matty u. in L anc. Gloss, s. v . Clod, There's 
a rook o' chaps bin cloddin’ at it. 

6. gen. To heave or throw heavily, north, dial. 
1815 Scott GuyM. xi, *She grinpit him, and clodded him 

like a stane from the sling ower the craigs.' 1864 T. Clark 
Wesimorld. Dial, in Kendal Mercury -y* Jan., He clodt 
doon his books an sed he cud meeak nowt omma. 1B70 E. 
Pracock Kaif Skirl. I. 187 He's .. clodded 'em into th* 
carriage. 

7 . inir. To fish for eels with a clod ; to bob. 

1888 Eng. Illust. Mag. 380, I have sniggled . . for eels. 

I have Ijubbed lor clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river. 
Hence Olo'dding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c I w Lacy Wyl Buckets Test, in Halliw. Lit z6/A k sfth 
C. ( I ' 54 Clodding of the hlode. 1332 Hui.oet, Cloddynge 
bet) 11 or malic, occa. x6i6 Surpl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 541 Where the woodden rowler will not seme, there 
ou shall take cloddiiig-beetles, made of purpose broad and 
at, and with them breake the clods. x8x6 Kbatingb Trav. 
II. 185 The cost of clodding and weeding. 

Clod, oba. f. Clad (see Clothe), Cloud. 

In the following, modern edd. read clogged ; 
clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested. 

x6ax Fletcher Island Prtntess i, iii. fist Fol. 09)^ Her 
spirit . . TU a clear one. Clod with no dirty stuff. She is 
allpure honour. 

Clodded (kl^d6d),///. a. [f. Clod v. ^-kdI.] 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. P'ormerly also 
Clotted, coagulated. 

xgda Pharr Aineid viti. V iiij b, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne. ij^ Golding Ovid's Met. 1, Severd from the blind 
And cloduod heape. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
11. 354 Is . like to blood newly pressed out and clodded. 
x688 H. Wharton Enthus. Ch. Rome 82 His Hair clodded 
and uncombed. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Musk, 
Clodded Blood . . found under the Skin of the Animal when 
it is flead. s8ia Exam, ix May 292/1 Parched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence of drought. 1818 Krats 
Endym. 1. 397 This dull and clodded earth, 
b. Having a clod adhering. 

x8oo UuRDis Fav. Village 15B The ploughman’s clodded 
heel. 

tClO'dder, sb. obs. exc. dial. [See next, and 
cf. clot ter, c Judder, clutter. '\ A doited or curdled 
mass, a clot. 

a X400 Mary ^ Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 143 In cloddres of 
blod his her was clungo. 2637 Krbvk God's Plea 34 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodij^ious dodder. 2698 
Christ Exalted 2u In hts Agony, Sweating dodders of Blood. 

tClO'dder, V. Obs. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonetic variants 
of Clotteb, iterative derivative of Clot v., the 
honetic series being cloter, eloper, cloder : cf. the 
rst two quots. Wow, and the equivalence of Clod, 
Clot.] To run together in clots, to coagulate, 
become clotty or lumpy. 

[CX386 CiiAUCKR Knts. T. 1887 The clothered blood (v.r. 
dotered, clutred, clojired).] 2499 Promp. Parv. 83 ( Pynson) 
Cloderyn {MS. K. cloteryn, as biode. or other lyke), to- 
agulo, 2330 Palsgr, 487/3 , 1 dodder, lyke whaye or bloode 
whan it it. colde, Je congele. 2636 Kidclpy Pract. PhysicM 
250 If Milk stay long in the Brests, the whey exhaleth, and 
the rest dodders, xyso Kobie in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 122 
Clause the Ashes to lump or dodder together. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., dodder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material, dodder'd, aggregated. 

Hence Olo'ddered ppl. a. 

2370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (i8a6) 2x9 Time . . hath 
pursed quite Our former cloddied spots. 2673 Brooks 
GoM. Key Wks. 1867 V. 93 It made his blood startle out of 
his body in congeals doddered heaps. 

CnoddineBS (klp-din^s). [f. Cldddt 4- -irsss.] 
Cloddy quality or condition. 

x8o5 Lucock Nat. Wool 187 The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the * cloddiness' of the wool. 
CUoddUlh (kl^'dij), a. [f. Clod -i- -lan.] Some- 
what clod-like ; savouring of boorish stolidity or 
awkwardness. 

..*•44 Disraeli Conirigsby in. v. iis HU boots . . seemed to 
him to have a doddi^ air. x8jU Hamthornb Btitkedalo 
Rom. viiL (1B79) 80 Our thou^ts . . were fast becoming 
cloddish. 188a Comh. Mag. 530 I^ds, fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embarrassment. 

Hence Clo’ddinbnepn. 


Clodte (lcV<li\ d* [f- *8 prec. -k -tV] 
fL Characterized by the presence of clots; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpv. Obs* 

2^9 Rbcordb Judie. Ur. ^ b, A cloddy uryne is that 
which bath in it cloddes of blood, sggi 'i urmbs Herbal 1. 
1 vj b, It draweth out cloddy or dotted blouds. iBgS A 
Fox Wttrtd Surg. iii. iv, sa 8 If the matter be tuff . . and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decayeth in strenmh. 

2 . Characterized by, or abounding in, clods. 

2513 Udali., etc. Eratm. Par. Luke Pref. (ijuB) a Cloddy 
hard ground. 2393 Shaks. Jokn iir. L Bo Turning The 
meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. 1^ Dugabd Gate 
Lat. Uni. I 333 If it bee clodoy, hee lavelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J, Baxtbs Libr. Pract. Agric, 
11 . 289 Lieht dry soils . . they should be cloddy, and Uiese 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by the hamws. 

8. Of the nature of a clod, elem-like ; earthy (in 
a depreciativc sense). 

s6xa-xs Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that are now cloddy like the earth, shall once be 
bright as the sun. 2648 KoGEsaNaamoH a Cloddy, caruall, 
dead and sensuall creatures. 

4 . Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish. 
271S E. Cooke Vi^. S. Sea 34a A thick cloddy Fish, with 
a large Head. tbjS Whitby Gloss.. Cloddy, chick, short, 
and full oi flesh. Also unintellectual. 

6. sb. Clod-hoppkh 1. dial. 

2825 R. Ward Tremaine II. xxxiii. ago Among the males 
there were none . . but cloddiea. 2877 £. Peacock Gltvs. 
N. W. Ltncolnsh., Cloddy, an awkward ill-dressed man. 

* What a cloddy it U 1 ' • 

Clode, uIjs. f. Cloud. 

+ Clodge, V. Obs. rare~~^. [? Modification 
of clog, after cledge.'] ? To clog. 

2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 128 And dodge their slauish 
tenants with coinmaunds. 

Clo'd-hopper. [f- Clod sb. k Hop v. ; perh. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper^ 

1 . One who walks over ploughed land ; a plough- 
man or agricultural labourer ; a country lout ; 
hence, a clumsy awkward boor, a clown. 

rx69o B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clod-hopper, a Plough- 
man. 27x2 Mrs. Cbntlivre Artijice 111. i. Did you ever 
see a do^ brought on a plate, clodhopper ? Did you ? 2824 
Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 1(6 He turned his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppers 
laughed at them, and they were ashamed. 

2 . pL A ploughman s heavy shoes. 

2836 E. Howard A\ Re^er Ixii, Purser's shoes . . a hybrid 
breed, between a pair of cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man's clodliuppers. 

3 . A bird ; tlie Wheat-ear. Cf. Clotbibd. 

1834 Mudib Brit. Birds (X84X) I. 267 The fallow-chnt, 
wheat-ear, and clod-liopper are not insi>propriule names. 
sWs SwAiNsoN Prov.-n. Brit. Birds 10 (E. 1 >. S.)* 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Clodho’ppcrlng, Olo 41 io*p- 
pcrlsh, Clodho'pporBlilp. 

x8w J. Wilson in Biackw Mag. XXXI. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their dodhoi>perships. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real New 
England farm-life^has long been rising away front 
€n.O'd-llOppi]lC[, ts- [f- ns prec.] Following 
the plough; pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
clodhoppers; loutish, boorish. 

2843 Dickens Mart. Chu%. vii, A common, paltry, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking ale-house, c xfl34 
Thackeray Wolves 4> Lamb 1. (i8(^) 340 You little scamp 
of a clod-hopping ploughboy. 2867 Ch, 4 State Rev. xa 
Jan. 33 Shufflings of clodhopping boots. 

So Glodliopplnff sb. Agricultural labour. 

2847 L. Hunt Jar Honey \\\. (18481 87 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ' Colin Clout *, as though he were 
a lAtch in the heels of clod hopping. 

Clodly (.klp dli), adv. [see -LY^.] In a clod- 
dish ordod-like manner; dully, heavily. 

2853 Ruskin5'/<7m» V'eu. Ill 337 It is not, like those [pic- 
tureVJ we have been passing, clodly painted. 

Olo’d-pate. [f. Clod Pate head.] 

1 . A thickhead or blockhead. 

2636 T. Randall in Ann.pubrensiaiiZ’ji) ij What Clod- 
pates, Thenot, are our British swaines! 0x679 Karl op 
Orrery A Itemira 11, The sober Clod-pate States-man. c 2690 
B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2 . A thick head. (Better (wo words.) 

2768 Smollett Sir L. Greaves yi^. (D.) There Is more logic 
in that remark . . than I expected ftom your clod-pate. 

Clo'd-patedf a. [f. prec. + -BD^.] Thick- 
beaded, stupid, dense. 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial iit. i, You are dull clod-pated 
lumps of mire and garbish. lyxa ARBUTHNor John Bull 
(Z754) ]o John was not so clod-pated, but at last he took 
the hint. xSaa Scott Nigel xxv'iix, A clod-pated old chandler. 

Clo*d-poll, olod-pole. [f- Clod -i- Poll bead.] 
-* Clod-pate, 

x6ox Shake. 7 W/. N. hi. iv. ao8 This Letter being so 
excellently ignorant . . he will iinde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole. c 1827 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. IV. 66 He thought the story 
. . too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived. 2840 
Thackeray Catherine i, A i^r clodpole, like Tom there. 
2878 Browning Poets Croiste 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense. 

t CI0O9 V. Obs. north, dial. [a. ON, kla (Sw. 
kill. Da. kibe') str. vb., earlier form klaga, klaha, 
pa. t. kl6-, klSgom, pa. pple. khgenn, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place ; prob. connected with kl6 
claw, the relation of which to the stem of Claw 
sb. and v. is uncertain.] » Claw v 3. 

f 0x400 Chester PI. 286 With this crocket canirocke your 
backes I shall doe. 
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Oloe-board, -hsminer, obs. variants ofriW. 
hoard (•* CI 4 AFBOABD), ClaWoRaxicui. [Perh. 
Tcallv for elcve^berd^ •hammor : see Clove tpl, a.] 
imLo^.Ga%. Na 37 A Five nayl of the HamCorough 
Fleet . . chtefly loaden with Cloe.boarda 1603 K. Whit* 
B^HB 76 Mattock* and Cloe Hammen. 

Cloea, obs. form of Clotheh ; see also Clow. 
dof, Oloif. Sc. and north, dial. In 6 pL 
oloilfts, 7 pi. oloflbs, 8 Sc. olaff. [Cf. ON, klofi\ie 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; klofi a cleft or rift in 
a hill, corrcsp. to OLG. kldtfo, OHG. chlobo a cleft ; 
f. weak grade of kUutf- to Cleave. The latter wouM 
more properly give clSve^ the former cloff\ the vowel 
of the dial, word is doubtful.] 

A cleft, fissure, pai ting ; t a. the * fork ' of the 
legs; « Cleaving vbl. a, Cleft a b. 

the cleft of a tree, where the branches part ; o. ‘ a 
cleft between adjacent hills’ (Jam.); « Clove 


, 1789 

Davidson Stasons 43 ^nm.) There, in the claff O' hranchy 
oak. The nng-dove liaH her nest. 1808 Jamieson, CA»^, 
the cleft of a tree. 1865 Cortihill Mag, 38 ‘I'he Nortli- 
countryman . . talks of the dough [error for dojP^ or dtiff\ 
of the tree. 

Clof, obs. form of clove, pa. t. of Cleave v. and 
of Clove sb.^ 

Cloff (klpf\ Commerce. Also erron. olough. 
[Origin obscure. Identity with Clove, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cl. also Clef.] An allow- 
ance (now ot 2 lbs. in 3 cwt., or yj^), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 2568, cloff wm the groccr'n name 
for the fixed allowance made to tlie buyer 111 lieu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through tlie in* 
chnation in his favour of the King's Beam, a practice 
abolislied in 1269. (See aho the urdmance 0/ Singles, 
13531 c* lO') but there is a long gap between 1269 and 
1502, when our quotations begin. Fabyan, whom (jrafton 
copies verbatim (or his text, has no ineiuion of cloff. 

ssoa Arnulde Chran. 128 Wheruf . . shulde be rebated fur 
the tare of eiiery of the said xij. hales iiij. II. and foi the cloff 
of cuery off the said xij. belles ij. 11. . . and for the tret of y' 
same peper C. xxxvij. 11 . 1568 Gmafion Ckron, <//rM. HI) 
11. ijt It was ordeyned th.it the Beame should siande vp. 
rh,hl. .enclinyng to ueyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges*foure nounde 
ofihe hundreth. *MardH. This is that allowance y‘ Grocers 
c.'ill Cloffe. x66oT. Wiliakoru .Scales Commerce i. 1. 24 
Cloffc . , i.s oncly an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
modity, which hangs upon the chest or cask, fur which is 
usually allowed but 3 or 4 pound in every parcel. i8a8 
Hutton Pract. Arithm., J are Cf 'J'ret, Cloff is an allow* 
ance of 2 lb. for every 3 cwt., and some sny for every xoolb. 
of trct-suttle, to make the weight hold good when sold by 
retail. 

t Clo*ffi2lg. Obs. [App, OE. clufStmg'ie fern. ; 
ME. clofthounk and cloffymtge are the same word. 
Doaw.-Tollcr cxplaiiisi fioin clufu clove, bulb -r 
pung masc. monkshood or hellebore. Cf. Clove- 
TONQUE.] A pl.'int : see qiiots. 

(Cockayne understood the OE. name to mean Ranunculus 
scelri-afus \ which is probable, since both cluf^ung and 
clufivyrt are glossed by Batraihton^ an old name of A’/i- 
nunculus. But the ME. name seems to mean a hellebore, 
as in Halliwell's modern entry.) 

f xooo .S'njtr. J^ecchd. I 98 fJeos wyrt J>c man sceleratnm, 
and odrum nainan clufhuiige neiiiriaA . . bi 5 _ceniied on I'uh* 
turn and on wa,tcre;i;um stowiim. ^1050 Poi, in Wr.-Wuleker 
295/3^ Botracioit. clufAung. a 1450 (Anecd. Oxon.) 

189 l'eilatru$n [?for veratrum. ‘hellebore'] Angl. clof- 
thoiink. 14 . MS. version of Mater in Piomft. Parr, s v. 
Cladone. Do take . bo iij part of poudre of ellebre, jjat 
some men cicpcn cloffynnge. 1847-78 Halliwei.i., Lloffing, 
the plant hellebore. 

clofif (klpg), sb. Also 5-7 ologge, (5 ologe), 7 
ologg [Known since 1 4th c. ; derivation obscure. 

(Connexion with Clao 'to clot with any thing sticky’ 
appeuri. only in later transferred u.ses.)] 

1 . A thick piece of lAOod ; a short piece of 
the trunk, or of a large root, of a tree ; a block, 
clump. Siill the ordinary sense in Scotland. 
Yule clog', a Chiistmas log for the fire. 

rs4oo iiowdone Bab. 20x9 With a Clog of an Oke he 
fauglii. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 83 Clogge, truncus. 1530 
PAI.SGR. aofi/i Clogge, billot 1570 Levins A/rt#*//. j,S 7 A 
clog, log, truncus. n. d. Destr. Scotland (Jam,^^ Groat 
clogge.s of timber. 01845 Mhi*. Bray Warieigk xvi, (i884» 
228 Well roasted by the ‘ yule clog ' of a winter's fire. x886 
Stewart Rcmin. Dutnfermline 61 'J’he roots of large trees 
called ‘clogs’ were now brought. 

2 . A block or heavy piece of wood, or the like, 
attached to the leg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede motion or prevent escape. 

X450 Pol. /Wwr (1859) 11 , 232 Tac Napes wolde one the 
aee a maryner to ben, With his doge and his cheyn. c 1450 
Bk . Curtasye in Babees (2868) 302 jtau art lyke an ape 
teyxed with a clogge. X46X Past. Ar//. No. 414. 11 . 48 , 1 am 
with the gaylcr, with a clogge upon myn hele. 1570 
Levins Manip. 257 A clogge at ye foole, impediment um. 
SS 09 Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii. 35, 1 am trusted with a 
muiMell, and enfianchisde with a clo^. x6a9 J. Colk. Of 
^ *10 soule ' ‘ ' 


Death 45 The body » but to the 1 
"iVvoi 


; as a clogge tied to 


the legge. 1669 Vvobi.idoe Syst. Afpde, I1681) 323 Clocks. 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about the Necks, or 
to the I^gs of Beasts, that they run not away, 1830 Lamb 
in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. loi, I never tied tin*kcttle, clog, 
Or suit-box to the tail of dog. Without a pang. 


S18 

b. A load to obitnict the motion of tnythlnff. 

Botu Cmisu Nem i. bx We oetodved 
the Bladder to swell and concludad that it had lifted up its 
clog about an inch. Ibid, ixe The Clog, when alt the Air 
was come in, was twlftly raised. 

0. A block or lump tied to anTthing for vse or 
ornament ; e,g: to a gey to prevent its Ming loat. 
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(1^7) 164 Eueiy k^ hath'a clog. 

3.^^. Anything that impedea action or pro* 
grets ; an impediment, encnmbrance, hindrance. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X531) 08 At burthens or 
clogges ratarye^ or lettynge them in theyr ioumey. 1577 
tr. Bullingers iJeeadet (250^ 027 A grieuous clog to her 
husband. xdBi Devden Ah. e Achit. 61 5 1'hat Kings were 


of dull mortality. 1885 Manch. Exam, 6 Apr. 4/7 Women 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements. 

1 4 . The ‘ cone * of the fir or pine tree. Obs. 

X577 B. Googb Ilereshach's I lush. 11. (1586' 104 The Pine 
tree . . the kernellcs must be gathered in tune, before the 
cloi'gcs do open. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrtc. (i68x) 324 
Coniferous I'rees, are such tliat bear Cones or Clogs, xjwf 
Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Fir tree. The Kernels and Nuts, 
which iiiuy be got out of their Cones and Clogs, 
t 6. A tuber at the root of a plant. Obs. 

X597 Gicrahoe Herbal \. Ixvi. ( x. 91 The roole consistelh 
of many knobs or tubenms clogs. 1657 W. Colfs Adam 
in Kden 68 The roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tulierous Clogs. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 1x5/1 
Clogs, or knotty roots .. bunging together by threds* 

6. a. A woodeii-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by women) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. b. A shoe with a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
in the north. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf. Clog v. 9.] 
1416 Act 4 Hen. Y, c. 3 § x Qe les Patynmakers .nc facent 
Bbcuns patyns ne clogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. xdyx 
ir. Palafox's Cong. ( hma xxxii. 58a Chopino's arc high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. s688 R. Hoi.mb 
Armoury 111. 14/2 Cloggs aie shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. 174a H. Waleolk Corr. (cd. 3) 1 . xxxvi, xa6, 1 re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs. Old- 
held's chair 1 Mrs. Barry’s clogs 1 and Mrs. Bracegirdle's 
pattens ! 1798 Jane Austfn Piarthang. Abb. ii, A Tear on 

Mrs. Allen'.s part of having left her clos^ at an inn. xBao 
Ann. Reg. 312 • Manthesier Sessions^ They kicked me with 
their clogb. 1843 Thackeray Men's (187a) 478 He 

leaves his cloths in the passage, .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a ^eck on Ins foot. 1850 £. Elliot More Verse 
4* Pr. 1 . 67 To clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d. 
1877 N. Iv. Lincolnsk, Otoss., Clog^^'^ A wooden*»oled over- 
blioe worn by women. 1883 Almondbury 4* Hudders^field 
Class. (E. D. S.), Clogs^ shoes wiih wooden soles . . they are 
particularly useful in the factories where dyeing is going on. 
t 7 . A kind of calendar notched upon a square 
block of wood for other material). Obs. 

1679 Vi.cirt Siaffordsh. (x686)4i8 An ancient sort of Al- 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon square sticks, still in 
u^e here amongst the meaner sort of people, a 1765 Stuke- 
irv I tin. VI. 132 St. Martin's day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 1834-43 Southey Doctor xc,^ 20a In 
Peter Hopkins's time the clogg was still found in farm 
houses. 

8. Comb., as clog-like adj. and adv., -maker, 
- 7 vearing ppl. a. ; clog-ulmanao, — Clog 7 ; olog- 
boot. a wooden-i^oled boot ; olog-danoe, a dance 
Iicrformed in clogs c>r wooden-soled shoes; hence 
olog-daucer ; f olog-head, ? a blockhead ; olog- 
hornpipe (cf. dog'dame)', clog- weed (sec rjuot.) ; 
olog- wheat, a beaided variety of wheat; also 
called, from the conical form of its spike, cone- 
wheat ; f olog- wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see qtiot.). 

s68x Land, Gas. No. 1592/4 A short pair of *Clog- Boots. 
i88x Daily Tel. 27 Dec., A grand international *cloK*dance. 
1598 Famous Vutones lien. V, x. 25 Come ye *cIoghead. 
x86i Mrs. Nomoa Rady La G. iv. 297 The slandered .. 
Who hears for evermore the selhsame lie Clank *clog*iike 
at his heels. 1713 Land. Gas. No. 6170/8 John Willson . . 

“ ClOE-inaker. X807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1823) 251 
Purchased by the clog* makers and turners. xSso £. Elliott 
More Verse and Pr. I. 67 Clog-wearing Madge. 1878-86 
Bkiiten & H. Eng. Plant-n., *Clog‘'tveed, (x) Heracleum 
Sphondylium, Glou. (2) Scabiosa arvensis, S. Bucks. >899 
Jefferies IVlld Life in S. Co. 165 A deep, broad diten, 
overshadowed hy tall hemlock and clogweed. 176a Bonfa 
in Phil. Trans. LI I. 530 •Clog- wheat, or rivets, or bcarded- 
whe.*it, (as it is variously called in this county [Suffolk]). 
1863 Morton Cvcl. Agric., Gloss., Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
*575 Richmond. (1853 >254, Ijpaire “clogg wheeles for 
oxen. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Clog wheels, cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common use in the 
18th century. 

Clog (l^W), V. [f. the sb. In some later senses 
there is peril, association with Clao v., although 
in dialects in which both words are used, e.g. in 
south of Scotland, they are kept quite distinct, clag 
always implying stickiness, and clog load. Senses 
5-6 appear to run together with those of Cloy v ] 
1 . trans. To fasten a clog or heavy block of 
w'ood to ; to fetter or confine by this means. 

139B Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xiv. (1495) 774 An 
o\e herde fedeth . . oxen : and byndeth their fete .. and 
cloggtth them whyle they ben in pasture, ig^ Fleming 
Cont. Hotinshed 111 . 392/2 HU master, .manie times caused 
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2 , tmm/t To l^ao as to mttmgU w Impedg 
the motion of ; to cucumber, hamper. 

SrvJuaMA»mt.Ab$tt. 1, lox With mair 
with linga. eadsa Foniiaav AthMm. tu aft 
Hanca tha fiSver bound and cMJn 
tings, itsb Fora Oefyu. v. 410 Oog|^d hy tha euiabrdua 
vest Calypso gave, Kinolaks <tSj7> II. av. 

S o The whole flotilla wcrald ba clogged hy the wwataa of 
e lalling-vessels. 
t bTro load. Ohs. 

(Johnson says 'In the following passage It la lailwoper« 
for its meaning always Includes hindrance ^ , 

iflj^ Ray Creation 11. (IL) Though the teeth of the ]Fhmla 
. . be never so smootlx . . yet If they be not oyl d will hpdly 
move, thoimh you clog them with never so much weight. 
B.Jig. To load, burden, encumber, hamper, 
tgai Becon Aew Cateek, (X844) 300 In things that be in* 
dtflerent, we must . . clog no man's conscience, a6i8 E. 
Elton Exf. Romans vii. <i6sa) 1x5 Clogged with the yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. 1647 CowLBV Miitrtss, Sam 
(1669) 42 Clogging it (an Estate] with Lmades. 1796 Ajdam 
Smith iV. N. 1 . 1. iv. 83 The power oreEchanging muM 
have been much clogged. 18^9 Hallam Mist, Lit.ll, 
II. v. ssB To avoid . .me combinations of consonants, that 
clog our language. 1857 C. BrontS Professor ll. xalii, X75 
Man is ever clogged with his mortality. 

b. Jig. To hinder, impede, obstrtict (actions), 
xyxg South Serm. 1 Kings xilL 33. isB The Devotion of 
Men IS apt to be dogged by such Ceremonies. mj^CoI Roe, 
Penn. IV. 542 Everything that tendered to Clog tha lm« 
portation of them. 1775 Burke Corr, <18441 11 . 35 A 
minority cannot make or carry on a war ; but a minority . * 
may clog a war. 1876 Grrrm .Short Hist. vUL 7. 539 Tha 
old lo^Tty, too, clogged their enterprise. 

4 . To encumber or impede as clay or other 
sticky matter by adhesion. Cf. to Clao. 

xu6 Pi/gr. /Vf/(W. de W. 1531)294 Clogged in tha days 
and slyme of vyce. i6ox ShajcS. 7wel. N. 111. iL 66 If. .you 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea, c 1630 Ririn>h Surv. Devon | aaa (16x0) 832 Claw- 
ton . . a place full of day . . insomuch that a proverbial 
speech passeili thereon : ‘ Tlie Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more'. x886 G. Allkn Kulee's Skrim xiii. X44 Sinking in 
mud . . It clogs you and hampers you on every side. 

6. To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
structs action or function, to encumber ; esp, to 
choke up so as to hinder free passage, to obstruct 
(In the hr«t quou, prob. an error lor cloy.) 

1586 Hatton in Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 276 
They had conspired 10 . . clog all the great ordnance. 1670-^8 
Lasbslr Vo^. Italy 11 * 141 A world of these statues .. in 
every room in the house, which they dog rather than adorn. 
X696 Whiston 7 'A, AVir/A (1722) 19 Air. .Clogg'd with gross 
Vapours. X795 SouTHRv Joan Art t. 454 Fanune .. Mark’d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with gore. x8s4 J. Johnson 
Tyfogr. 11 . 646 Until it so dogs the type, that the work is 
. . scarcely legible. X844 Dupton Ds^nets 77 >Vhen the 
F.ustachian tube is clogmd up with mucus. xB^ Disraru 
Coningsfy 1. 46 The road, .was clogged with carriages. 
i 6. Jig. To satiate, surfeit, cloy. Obs. 

1590 Grrrnk Mourn. Garm. (16x6) 65 Thus dogg’d with 
loue, with passions and with griefe. 16x0 Healey Vitted 
Comm. St. Aug. Ciite gf Ooa (1620) 551, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clogging my reader, a 1704 T. Brown 
Sat. IVoman >Vks. 1730 1 . 57 Clogg’d with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange .. they ny. 

7 . intr. (for rejl.) ^'o income encumbered or ob- 
structed, to stick, lit. and Jig. 

X633 G. H ERSRRT Tefnple, Praise ill. When thou dost on 
businesse blow. It hangSj it dogs. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729! 224 Move it sometimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 
the seeds clog not together, a X7M Sharp Surgery (J.), 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. 

8. irans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.] 
1837 Southey Ltii, (iB<6) IV. 497 It is time for me to .. 
dog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

9 . To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.)* 

1640 [see Clocoino vbl. sb. a]. Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland : e. g. * I'ake the shoes to liie 
dogger who will clog them for the winter.’ 

C^g-bag, obs. Sc. f. Cloak-bag. 

Clogdo'gdo. nonce-wd. [? f. Clog 4- Doo.] 

1609 JoNSON Silent IVoman iv. i. [ii.] A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo. .a very foresaid Bear-whelp, .mata beetia. 

Clogged (kVgd), ppl. a. [{. Clog z/. 4*-ed^] 
Encumbered, obstructed, etc. ; see the verb. 

X774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. <i776» Vll. 335 A heavy clogged 
eartn. X784 CowFER Task iv. 345 llie clogged wheels. 
X889 A. Lang Lett. Literature i. 'cd. s) 14 They, .flow but 
rarely over a clogged and stony channel. 

dogger (klp gaj). [f. Clog sb. 4- -kr.] 

One who makes clogs, or wooden soles for shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north.) 

1745 Manchester School Reg. (1866) 1 . 26 John, son of 
John Wilson of Manchester, Clog jjer. 183a Southey Lett. 
(1856) IV. 314 The dogger is . . still sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. xMs Standard 5 Dec. 3/7 Tbs 
accused were a dogger, and his apprentice. 

Cloggineee tKip gines). [f. Cloqqt -f -nbss.] 
Stale or quality of being clog^ or clogged, 

1797 J. Downing Disord, //^nsPNCa/f/r 57 Tnis medicine 
. . Mnetrates and opens the cloggineM of the kidneys. 
ClMging (klp'dn), vhl. sb. [f. Clog fi.] 

1 . Ine action of the verb Clog ; encum&ring, 
obstruction, etc. ; also concr. that which clogs. 

1647 H. }Aost.SoHgo/Soulii. ii. 11 i.xxv, Truth doth, .pierce, 
open, and disgregatc All ascititious cloggings. x666 Bumvan 
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Cruet Ah. r 164. >6 Such a Cloning and heat at my 
Stomach. iM 0 ■KSNicN Set. iiunntrjt 957 The * fouUog ’ 
and ' doggins ' up of the barrel 
2 . a. The aoling with wooden folei ; b. The 
putting on of clogs {mnee^use). 

1640 iVilms/mv ChHTchw. Acc. in Earwaker R, Chttkirt 
I. 110 f'aid for the efogginge of a paire of cloggee for 
Manners Newton tih^. s8a4 Mias Mirroao VUlage Ser. 
I. (1863) 996 Oh, the shawlingt, the cloakings, the cloggings 1 

Clogglllf [t«*prec. + -l»oi!.] 

That clogs ; encumbering, hampering, obstruct- 
iug ; see the verb. 

1576 FutMiNG PoKoplit Bp 4^4 Richeasc, firee from clogging 
carefulnesse. xwj Shaks. Rick, //, 1 iii. auo The clogging 
burthen of a guilty Mule. 1735 Somervillk Ckas* 1. a6a 
Moil’d in the clogging Clay. 1889 Atkemgum 17 Aug. 
B16/3 In spite of his clogging surroundings. 

t Cloggiallp a Oos. [f. Clog sb, + -tbh.] Of the 
nature ol a clog or encumbrance. Hence f dog- 
glnhiiMn. 

1674 N, Fatrpax Bnlk tf Stlv. 147 The soul can take 
leave of the body for all its cloggishness. 

Clwgy tklp gi^, a. [f. CiiOO sh. and v. + -t.] 

1. C^oTa'icterized by or of the nature of clogs, 
blocks, or clumps ; knotty, lumpy. 

1597 Okkaroe Herbal ccxxukvx. 86. 590 The roote is great, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many doggie parcels. 
1869 Daily Newt 7 Dec., The most vulgar and cloggy 
hind-quarters that the heart of breeder can conceive. 

2. Apt to clog ; sticky. 

iny-Sy Molinsiird Ckroa. III. Bar /a In doggie mires, 
and mule filthle waies. «s69i Bovlk IVks. I. 416 <K.'t Some 
grosser and cluggy parts are retained. 1845 U^kiiekall xvi. 
I to llie ale is very good and doggy. 

9 . Loadetl with or full of clogping matter. 

CoKAiNR TrnppoUn Poems (1669) 473 Hair.. Cloggy 
with sweat and blora. xZvj-tf 'rANNAini.L Coe^e Poet. 
Wks. (1846) 141 It gars the wheels of life run light 'Phough 
e'er sae doilt and cToggie. 

Cloghad, ologhead (klp-g&d). Comtpiion of 
Irish clogachd \\i\o'g 7 LX^) belfry (f. r/Ojf bell), some- 
times applied to the round towers oi Ireland. 

sSagFosDROOKE Encycl. AHtiq,{\B^^\ 1 . 113 Those singular 
monumentM the Cloghada, which arc ascribed to the ninth 
century. S884 WausrsH, Ciogkead, 

Oloi-, obs. spelling (cLiedy Sc.) of d 5 -, as in 
f/jw/i cloik^ cloiSf cloish : see Clo-. 

Cloin(e, obs. f. Clown, Clotn v. 

II CnioiflOn ( kloi z’n , klwazah). [Fr. — Pr. clausiiS 
L. type ^lausidthem^ n. of action f. claus-us 
shut: cf. Poison .•-/ d/id/ffw.] A riartition, division. 

1893 K'.vrlyn De la Quint. Compi. Gard* 5 [The walls of 
the green house] may be built of Ixminc, tempered .. or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Kabilted. s87a 
Nicuouion Palwont. 435 There is no ' cloison and the in* 
cisors are of large hue. 1883 Pme, Soc. An/ia. Ser. 11. IX. 
350 Divided by thin hands of gold forming cloisons. 1888 
Pall Mali G. ii Feb. 3/1 Translucent enamels between 
the cluison.s. 

IlCloiflOnn^ (klwazan/), a. {sbX fFr. f. prre.] 
Divided into compartments : applied to enamels. 
Also short for cloisonnS enameh and aft rib. 

Cloisonnd enamels are made by forming the outlines of 
figures with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation 
plaque. These form compartments in which the variously 
coloured enamels are put in the stale of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation plaque itself 
the cnunicl is called champievl^ i. c. field-raised. 

1863 Gmtl. Mag. Dec. 671 Can remember the day when 
every cloisonnd and champlevd enamel was cla.sseu under 
the riead of Byzantine, Pall Mall G. w Sept. 5/? 

The chcfh-d'ccuvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonnd 

Cloister (kloistsj), sh. Forms: 4 oloystor, 
cloiatre, 4*5 oloyatre, 4-8 -ter, 5 -tore, 5 -6 -ture, 
6 7 oloisture, 4 - cloister. [MK. cloistre, a. OF. 
cloistre, earlier clostre i^\t. claustr^um^ clostr-um, 

* a bar, bolt, lock \ later * a shut up place, a 
cloister *, f. claud-^ claus- to shut y ‘trum instru- 
mental suffix. Before the oxloption of the French 
form, OE. had already Cladsteh and rldstor from 
Latin, and ME. had also Clostkii, and dows/er.'] 

1 . An enclosed place or space, enlosure ; close ; 
compass. Also Ji^. Obs, or arch. (In later use 
app. taken as Jig. from .sense 2 or 3.^ 

<:x30O Beket 9089 Into the cloistre of Canterbtire with 
grete noyse hi goiine weve. c 1315 R. E. Allit. P. A. 968 
Vl-wyth to se pat dene clovRtor, pou may, hot in-wyth 
noi a fote. 1491 Caxtom Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 14951 i. 
xlvi, 79 h/i He . . edefyed a lytyll cloysture of stonea 1600 
HoiXAND/,/syy XXXVI. ix. 994 One part, .was strongly forti- 
fied with a mure of less circuite and cloUture [circultf] than 
the other, 1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 13 Within the Cloyster of 
a nut. 1671 Grrw Anal. Plauts i. i. | 39 'Tis now time for 
the Plume to rouse out of its Cloysters, and germinate. 
1831 Caklylb Misc. (1857) II. X90 Immur^. .in cloisters of 
the mind. 

t b. Applied to the womb. Ohs. 
c Chauckr Second Nun's T. 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 
blLsful of thy sydit. x45a-i53o Myrr. our Lodye 990 The 
cloyster of Mary beryth hym. Bk. Ceremonies in 

Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. dx. 185 Christ, .came from the 
. .virginal cloister of his mother. 

2 . A place of religious seclusion ; a monastery or 
nunneiy ; a convent 

1340 Ayeub, 949 T.ottes W3rr betokneb ham . . ^t habbek 
bear body ine cloyatre, on settekhare harten ine ka wordier 


1481 Caxtom Revnmrd xtt. (Arb.) a8 A cloyster of b[l)ack 
nonnes. xjAs 1 . Noarow Cahdn'a Inst, iv. v. 1 1634) 536 
Let a Monko be content with hie cloieter. 1590 Shaks. 
Midt. N, 1. L 7x. 1997 DaniklOIp. IVarres v. 50 Fitter for 
a Cloyster tfian a Crowne. 16x4 T. Adams DtviPtBanauei 
139 '1 he yillanies of the CloUtures. x 96 a Stilumopi. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. lit. | 9^ Those tilings which the iEgyptian Priests 
had to that time kept secret in their Qoysters. 1799 
Nugent Or. Tour, Germany 11 . 98 There are several 
clon^lem remaining in this city, which are now scculaKxed. 

1340 Ayenh. 151 pes yefko [of wsrtte] is priour ine be 
cloystre of ke xaule. ism Davies immort. Soul v.. Nor in 
a secret clouter doth he keep These virgin spirita 1B97 H. 
Rekd Lect. Ping. Poets ii. 78 To withdraw. . into the cloister 
of his ideal world, itvo Lowkll Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
D873) 30 Freed, .from the cloister of pedantry. 

c. The cloister \ the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 

X78X Gibson Ded, 4 F. II. xlvii. 775 The austerity €>f 
the cloyster. S84X DTsrabli yfmr'n. lAt. (1867) 91 In a 
manner whiih scents of the cloister. x888 Bernard World 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and preparation before they 
enter the cloister. 

8. A covered walk or arcade connected with a 
monastery, college, or large church, serving as a 
way of communication between different parts of 
the group of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of exercise or study ; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an 0|)en colonnade 
on the other. (Often in pi. ^ 

^1400 Maonoev. vi. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1379 Fuike Confut. Sanders 6x5 The doyster 
or walking place of Alsoule Olledge in Oxenford. x63a 
Milton Ptnseroso 156 I'o walk the studious cloistei's pale. 
Hsflya Wood Life U84B1 8 New Coll, schoole, situated 
between the went part of the chappell, and E. part of the 
cloyster. 17x0 Stuelk Tatter No. 167 P 1 I'o be interred. . 
in the Cloysters near Westminster Abbey. 1796-7 tr. 
Keysler's Traxt. I. 29a llic court-yard is surrounded 

with a cloister as it is in^ monasteries. xBro W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk, I. 361, 1 was loitering about the old gray clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, a i8m Praeu Poems (1864I I. 
999 Crania's quiet solitudes, her cloisters and her halls. 

b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6B4 Till he come thurghe a cloyster to 
a clcne halle. x6i9 Crookb Bidy of Man 15 llie pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that princely pallace. x68o Mor- 
DEN (feog. Red. 1x685) *97 One long Street, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits^ Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn^ II. 197 \ Wtlion Hall] A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modem statuary. 

4 . attrib. and Comh.t as doislrr-botvcry f -brood, 
-chapel, -court, f creeper, -life, -man, -monk, 
-quadrangle, -room ; oloi8ter-garth,the open court 
enclosed by a cloister ; cloister-wise adv, 
xsgi G. Fletcher^ Russe Commxv. (1857) 117 Friers and 
nunnes. .the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that *cloystcr- 
broode. xvpB Sothrrbv tr. Wielanets {?bervn (s8^) I. 56 
To the *cIuister-court in crowds tumultuous came. 1^3 
Man MhscuIhs' Commonpl. 41 a, Monkes, Friers, and other 
•Cloysler-crcpers. 1850 Pakkek Gloss. Arc/tit, I. 135 I'he 
cloisters, .are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the ^cloister garth, c X440 Prcock 
Repr. 5^7-B Manye moiikis haii be Uke out of ^cloister lyf 
to be bischopis. 1581 Marbeck Hk. of Notes 1x69 False 
prechers and *CIoister men. c 13B5 Metr. flom, 30 An 
•cloyster monk, aiyxx Ken P oet. Wks. 1791 

III. 7x 'Twas *Cloistcr-wwc contriv’d with Arches strong. 

Cloistar (klui*at3j\ V. For forms see prec. [f. 
the sb., or a. F. doistrer (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . trans. To .shut #//, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 

X59X F LORio tnd Fruites A iiij, This younger sister I thought 
to haue cloystred vp in some Bolitarynes. XM 3 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v. i. 93 High thee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in some Religious House. 1699 Sir T. Blount Ess. 41 
'^I'hat little slock of learning . . was cloyster <1 up in Monas- 
teries and Abbeys a 17x4 Sharp Serm. I. iii. (R.b Those 
that cloyster up themselves in a monastery. X79X Bp. La- 
vtNUTON F.nthns. Metlukiists (1754) 11 . 144 She . . no sooner 
was cloistered, but, etc. 

2 . To shut up in any seclusion or retirement. 

xs8i MuLCA*>ThR Positions xli. tx887’» 938 Studente* cloy- 

stured them sclucs together. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 

IV. xiii, (T7i5> 310 When at Home they were cloyster’d up. 

A X85X D. Moir Poems, P'irld Pinkie ii, The blackbirt^ 
cloistered in the oak. h Auooit Napoleon (1B55) 1 . i. 

34 [tic] cloistered himself in his study. 

t b. To shut Up, enclose (things). Obs. rare. 
1793 J. Mackay *foum. Scotl., In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the books are cloistered with doors of 
wire. 1769 De toe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 98. 

8. Jig. To confine, restrain within narrow limits. 
x6a7 F. E. Hist. Edw. 11 (i68o> 80 The Cage of his 
restraint was . . too weak to cloyster his Ambition. i68a 
CiiARNocK Attrib. God (X834) 1 . 61 I The loulj .. ashamed 
to he cloistered in it [the bodyl. i8xa D'Isbaeli Calam. 
Autk, (L.), Antony had cloistered an athletic mind. 

4 . To furnish or surround (a place) with a clois- 
ter : to convert into a cloister or convent. 

x6s9 Bacon Ess. Building (Arb.) 559 Cloistered on all 
Sides, v^n Decent and BcauttfuU Arches. 1809 Scott 
Last Minstr. ri. vii. Where, cloister’d round, the garden 
lay. 1863.J. M. Ludlow Sisterkoodsln Gd. Words 498 By 
Helyot’a time several houses had become Cloistered. 
Hence Oloistering vbl. sb. 

1989 WARNEt Alh. Eng. V. XXV. (R.>, This cloyatring and 
fat feeing of Religious u not old. 1706 Dupin' sEoel. Hist 
x6M C. 11 . IV. vii 493 The Cloistring of Nuns. 


Ololstorftl, var. of Cloebtbal. 

ClotetOMd (kloi’stsjd), ppl. A [f. Cloibtbb U, 
and/A-h-m] 

1. Shut up or dwelling in a cloister ; monastic. 

1981 J. Bell Haddon't Anew. Osor, 350 No Covent of 

Cloystered company or cowled crew, raaa Milton Apol, 
Smect. (xSsx) 996 Though I rate this clobter’d Lubber 
according to his deserts. 1741 Beskbley Lett. 7 June Wks. 
IV. 980 A modem cloystered friar ! s86i Pearson £. 4 
Mid. Ages X57 The latitude of cloistered chroniclen. 
b. transf. Of things, conditions, etc. 

s6|i Webvbb Anc. Fun. Mon. 141 He put off the habite 
of hts cloistered profession. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarck.% 
Hen. V, Iviii, Cloystered Ease. 1895 H. Reed Lect. Eng, 
Lit. xii. (1^81 408 'I'he. .cloistered seclusion of a college. 

2 . fg. Cunhned as in a cloister, recluse. 

1609 Shaks. Macb. in. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 45 A fugitive 
and cloister’a vertu^ £. Arnold Lt. Asia 31 How 

shall this be, with his cloistered ways t 

3 . Furnished with a cloister: see Cloistkb v. 4. 

Cfloisterer (kloi'Stsraj). arch. Forms : 4 oloia- 

trere, 4-6 oloystrer, -e, 4 7 -terer, g oloiatrer, 
6 -eer, 6-9 cloisterer, [a. OF. cloistrier (mod.F, 
cloftrier) late L. claustrarius, f. claustruni^ 

One who dwells in a cloister ; a monk or nun. 

X340 Ayeub. 67 pe cloystrers aye_ abbot tes and ke 
prioura. c X340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) Werlds man, cleric 
or cIoLstrere \Coit. clostcrer]. ^xtW Chaucer Prol. R59. 
X48X Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10 lie Oas a cloystcrer or 
a closyd recluse. X54B Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 3 Counter- 
faict clointrecrs of Antichristes owne gcneracion. 1697 Br. 
Hai.l No Peace xuith Rome | so. 680 Some superstitious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cioystcrer. x8i8 J. H. Frekk 
Whist Icc raff s National Poem iil ix, A race of 
cloisterers. 

CloisterlaSSf ts- Devoid of a cloister. 

r 1386 CiiAUCFR Prol. X79 iHarl. MS.) A monk, whan he 
is cloysterles. This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisiterly (kloi*st.ij)i), a. [f. Cloihtjcb sb. 4 
-LY 1 .] Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

*5^-67 Foxe a. 4 M. (1596) 944/1 Elizabeth .. entered 
the promssion of cloisterlie religion, and made hirselfe a 
nun. XS8B J. Hakvky Disc. Problem Prophesies j 2 Good 

S laine rude cluisterly stiifTe. X85B 1 Iickbns Bleak j/o. xxvii, 
\y the cloisterly Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (kloi straD, a. Also 7 oloysteral^l, 
oloystrall, 9 cloiateral. [f. Cloibtku 4 -al, after 
L. claustrdl-is claustral ] 

1 . Pertaining to a cloister ; monastic. 
s6o$ D aniel Queens Arcadinn’jxf) t5Z A Cloistral F.xer- 
cise, Where Men shut out retir’d, and sequestred. seem to 
sympathize With innocent and plain Simplicity, xfigx 
Reliq. WottoH {1672^ 39 Making a holy retreat to a Cloy- 
Bteral life. x868 M . Pattison Acadesn. ( >rg. 398 The pressure 
of practical life makes * culture for culture’s 'sake ' sound like 
cloistral and pedantic talk. 

2 . Of persons : Dwelling in a cloister ; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also ahsol. 


xfljA Donne Serm. Rev. vii. o Salvation is a more exteu- 
nive thing, .then sullen cloy.strall, that have walled salvation 
in a monastery . . take it to be. a i63X — Poems (1650) 189 
i»o cWsterall men. .Have Verliie in Melancholy. 

8. Of the type of a cloister. 

*« 44 l. Williams 949 Through cloistral gladeiL 

1883 Harpers Mag. 3B3/3 The house is rather cloistral. , 

t Cloistress. Obs.rarc-^. [f. CLOiST(K)ltXB : 
see -E88.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

x6ox Shaks. TwelJ. N. i. i. a8 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke. 

t CloiBtro'se, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Cloister, 
on OF. type *doistros, -ous, -eus, I^. type ^dausiros- 
us ; see -ose.] Pertaining to a cloister, monastic- 
c 1449 Pfcock Repr. v. vi. 517 Tied to clase and cloistrosa 
obseruauncis. 

Cloisture, Cloith, obs. ff. Cloister, Cloth. 
Cloit (kloit) , V. Sc. inir. ‘ To fall heavily ’ ( J am. ). 
^17x9 Hamilton Egist. Ramsay 11. xvi. in Rls Poems, 
Upon my bum I fairly doited On the cold eard. 1897 J. 
Wilson Ma'/. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. ^8 He doits doun first 
on his htirdics, and then on his tae side. 

Hence Ololt sb., * a hard or heavy fall ’ (Jam.). 
x8aa Galt Protfost 903 (Jam.) l^wu she fell on her back 
. . with a great cloy t. ^ 

Clok, obs. f. Cu)AK, Clock. 
tClokarde. Obs. rare-'. Df. dok clock, or 
its CNF. type + -ARB.] Some kind of obsolete 
musical instrument. 

?ci475 Sgr. lowe Degre xojt There was myxth and 
melody. .With rote, ribible and clokarde. 

sb., obs. and dial, f- Clutch, clnw. 
Cloks, V. dial. Also olawk, olowk, oluke, 
oleuk, oleuok, olook. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To claw, to scratch. 

18x5 Jamieson s.v. Cleuck, The cat’ll cleuck ye. 1893 
Huaaer^. Gloss, x. v., I'he cat cloked me. 

ta. -Clutohv. 4, 5. .Sr. 

«i78s Forbes Dominie Phas'd 37 (Jam.) The CBrlingi 
Maggy had so cleuked. {x886 S. W.Ltncdnsh. Gloss., 
ClawM, to snatch, daw up, clutch. 187$ Cumberland 
Gloss.. Clowk, to snatch.] 

Clolrai w. of Cloak. Cloket : see Cloakbt. 

g lolle (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle. Jowl.] 
om, cloinme t see Clum. 

Olomb, oloJM, olomme: see Climb v. 
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1S9I 1 ai«l. P* PL C w. xotf |N>nr a cuikl domyng 

In a conj^ plm Hau4wbli, to guttar, 

M a caudle. AprtA. 

dome, Glomer : eee Cloam, Cloakir. 
ClomeByiig, olotnps, olomse t see Cluicsb. 
< 71 omp, V., aUaI. f. Clahp or Clump to walk as 
with cloga 

iBse E. Elliott 4 . Pr. 1 . 67 To clomp In my 

clogi there. i8l7 Simb /aw's Mem, aS Great big « 

clomping boots. 

Olomperton, Clomst : see Cluit-. 
t Cloud. Obs, rart^^, \^ila$id, app. a. ON, 
kland, cnlumny. molestation.! Trouble. 

ctaog Lay. 1x704 He makede liimselven muchel clond 
[c xaTS mochel to don] ne isseh he navere a:ft )>>> lond. 

tClondra^v. Obs.rare-\ [? onomatopceic.] 
intr, ? To make a rumbling noise» to drone. 

csMS ill KeL Ant. I. 993 Thu werkes al to wondre ; AIs 
an old cawdrun bigynoest to clondre. 

Clone, obs. f. Clean a. 

Clong;, -ed, -en, etc., obs. fT. Cluno, Clungkd. 
f Olongie, a. Obs, rare~^, [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trcvisa's clonge, Clung.] Sticky, adhesive. 

1581 Batman Oh Bartkol. 956 The kitide [of glewj . .is so 
clongie. 

Olo&ic (klp'nlk), <1. Path, [f.Gr.KAdvor violent 
confused motion, turmoil (esp. of battle) + -10. Cf. 
F. cUnique^ Applied to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to tonic. 

1849 H. Mayo Pt^. SupersHt, (1851) 81 Gonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convuUive struggles of epU 
lepsy. 1871 Hammond Z>£s, Nervous SysL 39 Tonic 
spasm, followed by clonic convulsion. xte^Naiurc aa Mar. 
486 1'he convulsions are not continuous, but are clouic 

Clooch, obs. f. Clutch. 

Cloof, Olvfe. north, dial. [cf. ON. klauf 
cloven hoof, Ua.^/i;ficlaw, hoof; also Clove 3.] 
xSoo-ao Dunbar Thistle ifr Pose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his Ithe lion's] cluvis. 1513 Douglas j^neis xiii. ii. 14 
The bustuus Hwyne That wytli thar clovis \.td. 17x0 clufis] 
can the eid smyte. 1851 Cumberland Ghss., duvets hoofs 
of horses or cows. G. MuarHY Comm, on Lev. xi. 

3 'J'he hoof is severed into cloofs. 

Clook^e^ obs. form of Cloak, Cloke, Clutor. 

+ Cloom, sh. Obs. [app. a dial, form of Cloau 
sb ; cf. dial, loom for loamt and obs. Poom for 
Pome.'] Adhesive mud or clay, 
x6o9 C. Butlkr Fern. Mon, (1634) 41 Keep the Hives 
always close. .The best Cloom, for that purpose, is made of 
neats dung. ax6i8 Sylveateh Letanies^ Lords Pr. xix. 
Wks, (1641) 661 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
earth orcloome. S669 Worudge Syst. A eric. ix. f 3 (168 x) 
184 Wiker- Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed 
with C'ow'clooni tempered for iliat purpose. 

+ Cloonif V. Obs. [f. Cloom sb. : practically a 
(?dial.) variant of Cloam v] trans. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud. 

1609 C. Butler Pern. Mon. (1634) 41 margin^ The Hives 
always close doomed. 1660 WoaLiixiE Syst. Agrur. (1681) 
189 Cloom up the skirts all but the door. lyay Bradley 
Font Diet. s. v. Bee, The Way is to doom the Hives very 


189 Cloom up the skirts all but the door, tjuj Bradley 
Font Diet. s. v. Bee, The Way is to doom the Hives very 
close, 

ClOOP (klx 7 p), sb. [Iniitative.l The sound made 
by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
sound. So Gloop v. intr., to make this sound. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxiv, 1 heard a sort of doop, 
by which weILknown sound 1 was aware tliat somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. s8m — Newcomes 1 . lao He 
can imitate any . . doop of a cork wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling m wine into the decanter, i^a Miss Br addon 
'To Bitter Bnd^ xxxvii. 99X The clatter of her pattens, the 
doop of her pails. Ibid. v. 3^ A basket, from which there 
came . . a cool cloopiug noise, suggestive of refreshing 
drinks. 

Gloor, sluice, etc. : dial, form of Clow. 

Olooai obs. f. Close. 

CSloot (hint, Sc. kliit). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
olute. [Of obscure etymology, the early history 
being wanting: prob. a deriv. of ON. kl 6 , or 
OTcut. type *kldw{a) claw. (Cf, Du. klauwtje 
little claw. )] 

1 . One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 
sheep, 8 wine, etc. ; also, loosely, the hoof as a 
whole. To take their cloots : (of cattle) ' to run off ’ 

^yag Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 1. i. Sax guid fat lambs T said 
them ilka elute. 1781 Burns Neath Poor Mailie 3 Upon 
her doot she coost a hitch, x^ Pickkn Poems (jAm.) 
Wha kens but what the bits o' bnices. .hae teen their elutes 
An* gane ilk livan ane a' packin’. i8ao Scott Monaet. iii, 
* The thieves, the harrying thieves t not a cloot left of the 
hail hirsel 1 * 1844 W. H. MAXWELLSP^te ^dv, Scoti. XVL 
(X855) 149 Carcasses— ekins and cloots induded. 

2 . pi. Cloots ; a name for the Devil. (Cf. Clootie.) 

1787 Burns Addr. Deil xcx. An* now, aold Goota 

sM M. PoBTBOUS Souier Jokssstg^ sB A sight that gart 
Aukl Cloots grow fain. 

Oloote, obs. f. Clots. 

Olooth, oloob(e, obs. ff. Cloth, Cloths v. 

Olootia (kltt'ti, Sc. klii-ti). Sc, and north, dial. 
Also OlouMe, Olutle. [In sense x orig. adj. f. 
Cloot +-t; in sense 9 diminutive,] 

L A name for the Devil, as popularly represented 
with a cloven foot 


178s Burns Addr, Deil i, O thou I whatavar title suit 
thee, Auld Homk. Satan, Kick, or Clootie, dkm K. 
Anderson Cnmbld. Balt, tx Aunt Meable has lost her 
best sark, And Cleutie is bleam’d varra mickle. miAoB 
Barham Ingot. Leg. 11 . 994 Run I run I— that'ithe 'muckle- 
horned Clootie * himself t 

2 . Diminutive of Cloot, a hoof. 
x8sa Blackw. Mag. XI. 485 With hb hinder dootba 
jerked up. 

Clop (kl/?p), V. rarefy [cf. OF.r/p/,mod. F. 
eclopfi lame, dial, eloper to hobble late D. cloppus 
lame, found in the Alemannic Laws and early 
glosses.] intr. To hobble. 

1863 Blaekru. Mag. XCIII. I took my stick, and 
doppM away down to the White Ilart. 

il Glopo, sb. Obs. rare—y [a. MDu. elop, Du. 
hlop blow, stroke, f. cloppen, in Ger. klop/en, to 
strike, knock. From same root as Clap.] A blow. 
^X48x Caxton Reynard xxxtx. (Arb.) 107 The foxe . . gaf 
hym many a dope, 
t Glope, V. Obs. raro~^. (?) 

164a Howell For. 7'rav. ix. (Arh) 48 The Romanes, who 
had their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much mingle and dope with them [Britons). 

Olopien, rare var. of Clepb v. to call, 
t Clopping, vbl. sb. Obs. rarg-^y (?) 

1665 D. hi.avD State Worthies 1 . 5«> The English were 
loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the dopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein [ed. 1766, so also in edd. 1665, 167UJ 

t Clorded, ///. a. Obs. rare-^. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. contractus.) 
c X4S0 Pallad. OH Hush. iv. 9x9 Clorded yf thmre [bees'] 
backes be. 

Clort, var. of Clart dial. 

Cloia (kU«s), a. and cuiv. Forms ; 4-5 oloos, 

4 6 cloa, 5 olooe, (5-6 olosse, 8 oloaa), 4- oloae. 
Also north. 5 oloyae, oloeao, 5 -6 ololsCe. [a. 
F. clos\—\*. claus-um closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud'Ire to shut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in base, ace, gross, 
etc., &e final e being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was the Sc. oy, oi.j 
\ A. adj. 

1 . Of closed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6). with the secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusiveness, narrow- 
ness, etc. 

1 . gen. Closed, shut ; having no part left open. 
Often as extension of predicate, as in to shut close. 
(Cf. B I.) 

rittg E. E, Alia. P, A. 183 Wyth y^en open & mouth 
All do6. [1331 Literm Canfttar. 94 Nov. iRolls) 1 . 410 Vous 
mundoma une Icttre dose et paten tc.] ct^paDestr, Troy 
XI 152 pQ troyens . . pe toun )atys Keppit full cloyse. xpw 
Prtvy Purse Exp. ElU, York (xSio) 46 The close carre. 
1547 Boordk Brev, Health Ixiv. 38 Under a vaote . . or any 
other dose house. i8a6 Bacon Sytva (1677) | 351 Stop thie 
hole close. 1M8 R. Holme Armory 111. 144/3 Zenobia 
compared Logic k to a dose hand, and Oratory to the same 
hand opened, xyai Neto Help to Discourse 135 A dose 
mouth catcheth no flies. 1794 T . Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
947 including . . the inflammable materials in doss vessels. 
1867 Trolixipe Ckron. Barrel I. viii. 63 I've brought a dose 1 
carriage for him. 1873 i 4 c/ 36 ^ 77 Yict. c. 88 Sched. 1, 
Hatches with open gratings, insiead of the close batches . . 
UMual in merchant veuels. 

b. Jfer. of wings. Close crown : — F. couronne 
close : see Crown. 

^3 Douglas Janets 1. ix. 135 Scho. .wolr about hir hals. 
Of gold also the clos or dowble croun. s6xo Guillim 
Heraldry in. xix. (1660) 9x7 In the Blasoning of Fowles.. 
if their Wings be not dispTaied, they shall be said to be 
borne dose. X768-87 Porny Heraldry Gloss. 
a. transf. of weather, season (see quota.)* 

1803 Forsyth Beauties Scott. I. 421 Close weather ; that 
Is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessary to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. x8bo Scorbsby Acc. A ret. 
Reg. 966 When the ice . . occurs so strong. .as to prevent. . 
the advance northward beyond the latitude of 75® or 76®, it 
is said to be a dose season. 

d. Of vowel-sounds : Pronounced with partial 
closing of the lips, or with contraction of the oral 
cavity. Opposml to open. (In Y.fermT) 

X760 Baretti Diet. Eng. 4- Hal. II. Introd. p. ii, E and O 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each ; one 
called . . aperto. open ; the other cksuso, close. x8^ F. 
Douse Grimnrs L. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
alms, and perhaps in behalf, 

2 . Enclosed or shut in, esp. with walls or barriers ; 
shut up, conhned, narrow. Const, in, from. 

X489 Hmctoh Faytes of A. iv. xi. 958 Two charapyons 
befyght eche other within a clos felde [vii. 944 has closed 
feld^. XSR9 More Cou\f. afst. 7'rih. 111. wks. 1947/1 
Saynt Brigittes order . . & . . al dose relirious houses, xtex 
Shaks. 7 W Gent. iil i. 935 To dose prlMU he commanded 
her. x6xi Bible a Sam. xxii. 46 Ibey shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. S83B Lithoow Trav. (x689) A Iv, 

In their own dose ground. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montaoub 
Lett. I . vii. 91 The Htreets are very close and . .narrow. 17103 
Smsaton Rdystone L. | 906 If jeept ejose from the Air,_it 
would preserve its virtue. ' “ “ ' 


would preserw its virtue. xSsa Scorr Redgauntlet let. vii, 
The smee conteined close alleys and open walks. 1843 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Whstehey xii. lox The landscape was closer 
than Irish landscapes usually are. 
b. transf. 01 a siege. 

1677 Halb Prim. Orig. Mem, 997 Though It be otherwise 
In a close Sic^ S7M Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Digp, 
(184s) 11 . sox A very doM blockade of Ikghorau 


O2iO0& 

2 . SbtttnntofiflBonortlieUlM^BtildttyeoBfiiiodi 
oho applM to coHffiiement indi ii fcoA 

Csstift Jlh ys3 Cfes In a duunlnn Whtr ssNl 
sMUsAmN Chrm, II. tss KeM dose la a Ciuim , «M7 
Danikl CAl Wares m. xx, TiiatlRlclisn! diodd nnnik 1 w 
evermore, dose-prisoner, xhff C, Hattau in HaSien Carr, 
<1878) 148 They were under soe ei^ a lestvainit. ali> 
Wood Ath. Oxm. II. 707 Was kept up doee In a hewte of 
Luaaiicks at Hogidcn alias Hoxton. mt BvMWULiJSilAirA 
No. 1x6 p x Goss ConfiDsmeiit in ths Basliki seven Vears. 
a 1714 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 3 They were wmle dose 
prisoners. iBxs Wellington in Gurw. Digp. Vltl. 44* 
Qiptsin — is in close arrest 
4 . Shut Up from observation ; concealed* occnltj 
hidden, secret ; secluded. 

laea Gower Coitf. 1 . 180 Her dose envie tho she spradds. 
ISM Tinoalb Matt. M. a6 Ttiere is no thinfo so eloMi that 
shall not bs opennsd. tsa* BsADSoaD in Stiyps SerL 
Mem, 111 . Appw xxix. 83 My hid and clots Mna. sAeff 
Dekkkr Wh. Sabrlm Wks. t|73 II. ao8 When close plots 
failo, vse open violence. 1814 Br. Hall Reco/f. Tredt* 1099 
Hee could finds out their closest sinnes. 17x8 Poea Odyu. 
XIII. 49] The closeet caverns of the grot she sought* iBOo 
Kkats St, Agnes xix, To lead him an ckast mcracy, 
b. Private, secluded, sung. arch, or Obs. 

X37X in Strype Beet. Mem. 111 . App. lix. xm Me was 


xeyx in Strype RccL Mem. 111 . App. lix. xm Me was 
lodged in the dosyst chambre in the howss. ufx W* Stax- 
roRD Exam. ComfL 1 . (18761 14 We . . had but skint sit 
downe in a dose Parloure. x6a8 Britaids Ida 11. in Spen- 
ser* s Wks. (i86a) 498/9 From a chwe bower this daini^ 
musique flow'd. 17M Johnson Rambler No. 80 p 6 We 
congnitul.7te each other, .upon a close room, an easy chair. 


xeyx in Strype Reel. Mem. 111 . App. lix 
lodged in the dosyst chambre in the bowse. 
roRD Exam. CompL 1 . (18761 14 We . . had 
downe in a dose Parloure. x6ii8 Bri/aids / 


o. in Toke^ close, lie close, etc. B 1.) 
e upa Destr, 'Troy X3846 Thus be keppU hym full doles. 
1468 W. Worcester in Poston Lett. No. 58s II. 7x4* I pnty 
you kepe thys letter dose to your sylf, 1548 IJdall, etc. 
tr. Rraem. Par. Matt. 195 a, Ksm dose ^quoth they) the 
thynges that ye haue sene. 1376 GAScoKiNa Compi. Philo- 
mene (Arb.) X03 When Progne red the writ . . Slie kept it 
dose. i6tx BiSLX Pref. 3 How shall they vnderstand that 


dose. i6tx BiSLX Pref. 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept dose in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 Da 
Fox Crusoe (1840) II. iiL 6x To persuade our people to lie 
doMc, and not be seen. xM Prescott Ferd, ig Is. 1 . x. 
428 Lyinp; dose during the day. 

1 6 . Enclosed with cIoudR or darkness. Obs, 
xS3a Si. Papers Hen, VIII, IV. 695 The Scottes . . did 
come secret upon the close uyght. im J. Hookbr Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed 11 . 167/2 A verie darkeand close night. 
6. Of the atmosphere or weather: Like that of a 
closed up room ; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of fresh. 

[fjSM J* Heywood Play gf Weather (Percy Soc. so) 
xviiTwynde ra3me nor froste nor sondiyne wold she 
haue But fayre dose wether, her beauty to saue.] xgpi 
Fercivall Sp, Did., Bochomo, a dose hot weather, tgpg 
T. M[ourK7j Silkwormes 48 Reepe them not in roomes 
too hot and dose. nsods Voy, 11. vii, S13 We had 

now for several days together dose and sultry weather. 
183s Masrvat Joe. Faiihf. i. The little cabin being ro uq- 


(1845) 11. sox J 


I blockade of l^horau 


183s Masrvat ysse. Faiihf. i. The little cabin being ro un- 
pleasantly dose, xte Bain Senses hint. 11. il. ^ B (1864) 
x7oThe opposite of freshness is showu in the dose or suflb- 
eating odours. 

7 . Practis^ secrecy ; reserved, reticent, un- 
communicative ; not o])en. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3939 A dene man of counsdl, with a 
doise hert. xg68C Irakton CkroH. Kdw. V, 11 . 758 He was 
doM and Mcret, and a dope dissimuler. Shaks. yohn 

IV. ii. 72 That clnse aspect of his. 1596 — 1 lien, IV, 11. iii. 
I X3 For secrecie, No Lady closer, xyay Swift Imit. Horace, 
They stand ainar’d, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. xt, He was 
too dose to name his drcumstances to me. 

8. Closc-ftsled, niggardly, penurious. 

1654 Whitijock Zootorm 496 He that is too dose a hold- 
fast of his own. x69s-'8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 339 How 
Close end Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them, ini Swift Wonder of Wonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to M a dose, griping fellow. s8^ Lytton Godofph. 
95 They called him oose, yet he was generous to others. 

9 . Not open to public access or competition ; 
confined or restrict to a privileged few. Close 
borough : see Bobouqh 3 c. 

x8ia Pari, Debate m Exam, xi May 998/x Mr. D. 
Giddy. . maintained that close boroughs were absolutely 
necessary. 1830 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 59$ Now Satan set up 
for a parliament-man . . But the boroughs were dose, and be 
could not get in. Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, viii. 

(1B62) xog The possession .. of dose or nomination boroughs 
^ the government, or by the peers. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage s9 These . . filled up the vacandes . . from among 
themselves, like the members of a dose college. ,1879 
Frqude Lersar vui. 79 J he College of Priests had been 
. . a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers, 

10 . Of a season ; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during which the killing of certain kinds of 
game or fish is illegal. 

s8i4 Scott Wat*, x^ii, Though dose-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the 
^rtiman. 1869 Daily News a July, A ^dow’ period 
j^inly ought to be observed for them. x88o Ibid, 9 Dec., 
The. .result of spearing salmon in dose time. 

+ 11 . Strict, rigorous, severe. Obs. 

1464 Poston Lett. No. 496 II. 171 Your holy brytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conveniation. xgxp Mors 
Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1x70/1 Very vertuous was this 
Ladye, and of a veri vertuous place a close religion. 1770 
Wbslxt Wks. (1870) III. 389 Sne had dose triaU from ner 
poor, apostate husband. 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally 
a reference to the seclusion of the monmers ; close 
mourning came at length to be ■> de^ mourning. 

x6s 4 La Orresv Parthenissa (1676) 606 That all. .should, 
for the revolution of twelve MoonLwear dose Moumiiw. 
X670 Brooks Wks, i%96j) VL 138 They muffled up thm 
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Inadt Mid fae« M a token oTmat gtM' Mid •ernnr, M doM 
mournatu do with im. » 7 «» Li/tthbix Britf KtL (1837/ VL 
368 On Sunday ch« court goes into close mourning. 1708 
Swirr Bkktnte^ff DtitcUd^ Two apartmenu hung in close 
mourning . . and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. 
12. OT a ram : see quot. 

1841 Bkst Farm, Bk$. (1856) t Close tuppes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge of the backe, and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 Marshall E, Yarksk* 
IVordt (K. u. B. as) Clast a male sheep* with 

both testicles within the barrsL 


d. /tg, PtttMlAflr hardly. Cf. hard. 

1740 RiCHABiMOM Pamata III. aaa Pray speak to your 
La^ : She is too close upon us. 

16. Fitting tightly to the body, or head ; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, etc.^. 

isBi Nottingham Carharaiion Etc, MS. 1^73, 96 Unum par 
caugarum vocatarum closse hosse ad valentiam tja ij^. iflep 
/6id, MS. 13861 114 Pro uno pari calinrum vocatuum 
closse hose, s^ Massinoer & Field Fatai Doturd xs , i, 
Fight with close nreeches. 1671 Cm arbntb LtL Cusiomt 41 
A done Coat of Broad-cloth. 1738 Common dTrarr (1739) 
11 . 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. 1788 PaiBSTLEV 
Ltd. Hist, 11L XV. za9 The Roman cloaths were not made 


II. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervening 
space or spaces closed up, whereby the parts are 
in immediate contact with, or mar to each other. 

13. Having the atoms or component parts very 
near together : a. Of substances : Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency ; * without interstices 
or vacuities ' (J.). 

aiaoo Oral. Sa/. in Anglia X. 371 Not a foula creatouro 
but ^ maker of alle thinge, not a close filthe but be wis- 
dome of god becomen man. s6a6 Bacon Sytva (1677) § aia 
If you speak on the further side of a Close Wall, .you shall 
not be heard. « 167a Wilkins (J.), Oil .. of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it may slowly evaporate. 1690 
I..0CKB Hum. Und, 11. iv. | 4 I'he water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J, Mil- 
lington Am tot to rtad backwards f 76 The paper, .should 
have a close, fine texture. 

b. Of aggregates of things : Dense or compact 
in arrangement, e. g. oUhickets^ etc., close-planted ; 
of writings coc^ressed, cramped. 

1854 Whitlock A viij, That my writing had not 
been so close. 1897 Dryden rirg. Gtorg, n. 37a In close 
Plantations. 1747 Berkeley Lti. 10 Wks. Z87Z IV. 
313 A copy of the Will^ written in a close hand. i8a4 
Scott Reagauntlst let. vii, I'hou hast in these close pages 
[of a letted the fruits of my tediousness. iBay Steuaet 
Flanttrs G. (iSaB) 347 In respect to Close- woods. 

0 . Jig. Of literary style : Condensed, pithjr {obs,). 
Of reasoning : Opposed to loose or discursive. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div, Pref., 1 preacht . . in a larger 
and a closer manner on this subject, tfot Hearnr Duct, 
Hist. ^1714) !• 190 Thucydides is always Close and Short. 


Hist. ^1714) I. lap Thucydides is always Close and Short. 
1710 Steele Tatltr No. aia Pz The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to be close and ititelligiole. 1735 Pope Donnt's 


close, but large, and loose. 1804 Scott Rtdgasmitd let. 
vii. Her simple close cap. C1874 M. B. Hunt Aunt Ta* 
bitka's Wa\ft iiL aa Aunt Tabitha^s shawl and close bonnet. 


Speech to be close and intelligible. Pope Donuts 

Sat. IV. 7a * But, sir, of writers! '—‘Swift, for closer style, 
But Hoadley for EjMiiod of a mile ^ 17^80 J. Wartoh 
Ess, Pops ll. 58 TktKssay on Man is as close a piece of 
argument . . aa perhaps can be found in verse. s8im-so 
Coleridge /rtVNi/(iM5) 30 A close reasoner. s8as Hone 
Evtry-Day Bk, 1 . 1656 My endeavours . . may occasion 
* close ' readers to object, that it was. .discursive. 184a H. 
Rogers Introd, Burkds Wks, 74 His powers of abstract 
reasoning or of close analysis. 

14. Of two or mom parts or things in local rela- 
tion: * Joined without any intervening distance or 
space ' (J.) ; in immediate proximity, vciy near. 

App. first used as complement of predicate, as in to clings 
kstPylitt siit stand, stick clost\ hence passing into an adv. \ 
see B s a. Occas. more adjectival, as in quot. 1840. 

1480 [see B z a]. 1840 LARONsa Gtom. 109 When the 
parallels, .are very close together. 

b. Hence, as attribute of nouns of condition, e. g. 
close order ^ close rank, or of action, as close Jight, 
close combat^ with various elliptical extensions, as 
close distance, etc. 

ifiag Markham SouldieFs Accid. tS The second Distance 
..is called Close, and is a foote and a halfe distance from 
man to man. a tbm Dbumm. op Hawth. yas. K Wks. zos 
They dared both nght in dose anna 1717 A. Hamilton 
Nttv Acc, E, Ind. I, xix. aao Cloas Fighting with Sword 
and Target. 1796-7 /nstr, d* Rtg. Cavalry (z8z3) 3 Close 
files is the distance . .when each man's boot.top touches, but 
without pressing. Ibid, 107 The formation from close column 
into line. Ibid. Plate z. A Regiment formcxl at Close Order. 
s8e8 Scott Marm. i. v, But in close fight a champion grim. 
i8m Grotr Grtscs 11. Uxx. X. 474 Eminent for close-rank 
figT kting. 1879 Casull's Tschn, Educ, IV. az6 Close forma- 
tion . . in which the men stand in each rank as close to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapoiu 
will allow. 

16. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything) : Aa near aa poasible, very 
near, imme^ate. 

Orig. in predicate, and passing into the adv. : see B zb. 
b. Hence, with suoatantivea of action or posi- 
tion. 

i68s-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI* 7 Such near and 
close Access to his most holy Majesty. 1791 S. Rocbra 
Pitas. Mtm, 11. aoo With every claim of close affinity. x87a 
Morlby Voltcurt (tB86) 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. x886 F. H. H. 
Guillbmard Cruist Marchtsa 11 . »o Batanta is in close 
proximity to Salwatti. 1888 Aom. Colomb in Timts 6 Ian. 
13/3 Close shaving as the cause of collisions at sea. ibid, 
'fnere are no collisions where each ship has tried to give the 
other a * close shave *. 

o. Naut. Close to (also by, on, ubofi) a wind, 
and similar expressions : see quot. 1067 . (In both 
. adj. and adv. uses.) 

sfiay Caft. Smith Stamads Gram. ix. 39 You set your 
sailes so shan as you can to lie close by a wind. 1666 Load. 
Com, No. 6 o 4 Keeping their wind dose to make the Lee- 
wards. Ibid. 66/4 They. . stood all off to Sea, dose on a 
wind. 1748 Ansods Voy, n. vU. aia One of ourprixes was 
ordered to stand close in with it [the Islandl. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Word^k., Ctost to the wM, when her head is Just 
so near the wind aa to fill the sails without shaking tlwm. 
#1871 N. P. WiLus in Forster Li/t Diektne (zSra) X. v. 87 
Collarlew and buttoned up, the veiy 1 

thought, of * a dciM Bailor to the wind • 


17. Closely attached, intimate, confidential : said 
of persons and relations. 

1577-87 Holinrhbd Chron. 1 . 87/a Letters sent to him from 
some dose friends. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 80 P 1 A close 
Intimacy between their Parents. 1815 SeribbUomama 197 
The dose alliance. . between this country and the Peninsula, 
il^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 057 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 1899 'i'BMMvaoH Geraint ^ Enid 
aa Seeing them so tender and so close. 

18. Of approximation, resemblance, etc. 

1718 Frettkinktr No. loz. 337, 1 shall endeavour at a 

close Translation of the Remainder, c 1750 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew y 1 Your translation . . is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1704 Palky EvuL 11. vL (1617) z6o In close 
confonmty with the Scripture account s88a Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun i. The resemblance is very close and very 
strange. 

19. Of examination, attention, etc. : Directed 
strictly and closely to the subject of consideration ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

i66e Stillinopl. Orig. Sarr, i. ii. 8 x We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Histories. 
177a Priestley Inst. Ketig, (lyBa) 1 . z68 Well worth the 
Closest attention. 1781 Sia J. Reynolds youm. Handers 
* Holt, (R.l, Worthy the cl(Mest attention of a painter. x8o9 
Med. yml. XIV. 411 Confirmed by the closest investigation. 
1857 E A. Bond Russia itth f. (Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a dose cross-questioning. 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides are very nearly equal in numbers or 
strength. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 146 Vehement debates 
and close divisions. Mod, There was a very close contest 
for the prize. 

B. adv. (No Strict dividing line can be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the latter is fully developed, closely is now 
preferred in ordinary prose.) 

1. In (or into) a [losition in which the intervening 
space is closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contact or proximity; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with stand, sit, lie, stick, cling, 
keep, hold, press, etc., or with vbs, of motion, as 
come, bring, etc. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or more 
things. (Often with the addition of together^ 

1489 Caxtom Faytes 0/ A. \. ix. as To kepe hem self 
clos togidre. 1968 Grafton Chron, 11 . joz They roade .. 
dose together in good aray. Ibid. II. ^94 The Eoglishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies coulde 
have no advauntage of them, Pappt to. Hatchet ( 1844) 
Z7 All his workes bound dose, are at least sixe sheetes in 
quartOb i6zi Bible r Macc. xii. 50 They . . went close to- 
gether, prepared to fight. S614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat, 
^a Let us pile up all dose together. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Providence xxxlv, Where all the guests sit dose. 

Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 147 The farms lie pretty close 
all the way. 

b. Of the proximity of one thinjj to another. 
With to, on, upon, about, beside, behind, below, etc. 


Peter of Arragon contrived bb purnoee so close. 1850 
Fuller Pisgak il viii. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof. 

8 . In strict confinement Also f Close up. 

1580 Apol. Priv. Mass. (iSyi) eo Have all the Communi- 
cants in one place cloM up. 1618 Surpl. ft Maskh. Cmsm- 
ify Farms zaa Shut vp a dogge dose in Rome place for 
three dales. 1647-8 Cottbrell DavHds Hist. Fr. (1678) 
The Bailey, .was laid dose up by order from the King. 

4. Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices, 
outlets, or openings. 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax ^1814) 9 Close plastered 
with good lime and hair. s 6 i 4 R. Waller Nat, Exper. 
eS Then fasten, and close stop the two Canes together. . 
with Cement. 1715 Desaguuerr Fires Impr, zaolt shuts 
dose. Ibid, z^z it will be dose shut. 

1 6. Completely, quite, clean. Obs. Sc, 

1637 Rutherporo Lett, Ixxxviii. (z86a) I. aa7 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of any masked and 


forded louer. 1637-50 Row Hitt. Kirk fiS^a) 251 To take 
closse away (if possible) thb diversitie of judgment. 

6 . Constantly. Sc, 

i8a5 Jamieson s. v., * Do you ay get a present when 3roa 
gang to see your auntie?* ‘Aye, dose.* Mod, Sc. He is 
close there. 

7. In various senses, in which Closely is now 
the ordinary word. 

z64a Fuller Holy h Prof. St. 1. ix. a4 It is good to 
follow the light close. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Wks. 1735 I. 20 Not like to reach dose on eitlier side 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 195, I wilh explain myself as 
distinctly as 1 can, ana as close^ as piossible. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 199 Screw your Pike wider or closer, accord- 
ing as the length of your Work reauires. 1717 Swift 
Country Post, A mouse that was close pursued. 1774 


Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (ty 


that was close pursued. 1774 
) VII. 341 When we look closer. 


1833 T HIR1.WAI.L. vxPkUol, Museum II. z6o The closer they 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. Ibid. 

559 They occur in Plato most frequently where he is 
imitating Socrates closest. 

6 . Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pples. i see C a. 

C. Combinations. 

1. Farasynthetic, a& close-curtained, -eared, -headed, 
-hearted, Jointed, -meshed, -minded, -mouthed, 
-tempered, -tongued, -visaged, etc. 

*479 Eng. Gilds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a mommyng with cloce visaged. 1593 Shaks. Lucr, 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-tongued treason. 
Z599 Massinckr, etc. Old Law v. i, Justice . . Should ever 
be dose-eared, and open-mouthed, iffag K. Long tr. Bar- 
clay's Argenisy. iii. 337 Men could hardly he cloHe*hearted 
to such as they affected. 1634 Milton Comus ss4 The litter 
of close-curtained Sleep. Z654 H. Miller Sck. 4> Schm. 
(1858) aa3 The reputation of being, .‘close-minded '. s86i 
Mibb VsiKTV blower, pi. W. 3a Close-headed Alpine Sedge. 
sBfsJ. Bbnnrt Winter Medit. 1. v. 130 A very close-meshed 
bag net. iSSt Philada, Press 8 June a They set to work 
very close-mouthed. 

2. The adv. with participles, as close-banded, 
-‘barred, -buttomd, -clad, -clapped, -dipt, -cropped, 
-cut, -drawn, fitting, -grated, -kept, -pent, -shaven, 
-shut, -standing, -woven, etc. 

1583 Stamyhurst Mneis il (Arb.) 67, Close-clad with 
burnished armoure. 160a end Pt. Return fr Parnass. i. 
ii. What cares he for modest dose coucht tennes. *855 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 6 a Thy curtains are close-drawn. 
B711 SuAPTESB. Charac. (1737) 111 . Z35 With his hypothesis 


a Z400 Moris Arth, zzp6 The dubbe.«That in couerte the 
kynge helde closse to hym seltiene. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
zasox Thurgb the claterand clowdes clos to the heuyn. 
1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 263 One to go . . close to the sea 
Bide. 1601 Shake. fuL C. iv. iii. 164 Now sit we close about 
this Taper heere. s6ii Bible Prov. xviii. 24 A friend that 
sticketh closer then a brother. — Jer. xlii. z6 The famine 
. . shall follow dose after you. Cowley Davideis 1., 

noto 46 Naioth was a place in, or close by Rama. 1664 
Evelyn Red, /fort. (1739) zoo Cloae to the Ground, lyza 
Steele Sped. No. 514 V 3 Here I kwt close to my guide. 
b88 « Law Rep. zo Appeal Cases 379 Thedam, which Is dose 
to tne side of the roacL 

0 . Naut. Close to a wind, etc. : see A 15 c. 
d. fig. Of other than the literal relation of space. 
1576 Flemming Pantile £p. 409 To sit dose at your 
book. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 44 p « Be sure you stick 
dose to my Words, lysa — Sped. No. 466 p z He keeps 
close to the Charmeters he representa. 173s Berkeley 
Aleiphr. dial z f 4 Wks. zByz II. 30 Keep dote to the 
point. 1788 Fbanklin Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 1 , pao Sticking 
dose to my busineta 1883 Stubbs* Mercantile Gem. 8 Nov. 
98a/» A falling-off in Briririi imports of close uponso per 
cent. 1884 Gustafson Found. Deaih i. (ed. 3) 6 Tnot^ 
for cloae on two thousand years a landless people. iW 
Mamvillk Fbhn Off to Wifdt xx. 147 It was getting dose 
upon noon. 

1 6 . * Full to the point ; home ’ (J.). Obs. 
a 1700 Dryden (J.), I am engaging In a large dispute, where 
the arguments are not like to reach close on either side. 


1 2. Secretly, covertly. Obs. 

Tekwa Higden (itolb) 1 . a4s 
Cerlyn. .propheded . . Openliche, novM 


Merlyn. .prophe 

As llerlya Ami 


Higden (RoUs) 1 . 94% (MAti.) Silueftris 
idea . . Openliche, nouat so clooa [e^ertiue] 
ibroRb s8|e Lrnioow TVwo. ix. (lOBa) 377 


men. 1784 Cowpbr Task iv. 777 Sad witnesses how close- 
pent man regrets I'he country. 1814 Wordsw. White Doe 
IV. 5z Close-dipt foliage green and tali. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. XX. The close-press’d leaves unoped for many an age. 
1869 E. A Parkbs Pract, Hygiene (cd. 3) apo Close-cut 
grass. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 1 . xxl 306 Close.fitting portab. 

8 . Special combs. : olose-bed, a Box-bed ; 
t oloaa-bow Sc., a closed bag or vessel; oloee- 
butta (Shtp-building), see auot ; t oloae-guard, 
a guard in fence ; hence 10 lie at close-guard ; 
oloBO-harbour, a harbour enclosed by breakwaters 
or excavated in the shore ; oloee-play, sec quot. ; 
oloae-rolla, the rolls in which close- writs, private 
indentures, and recognixahcei, are recorded ; 
t olose-aoienoea, provindal natte for the single 
Dame’s Violet {Hesperis Matronalis ) ; t oloao- 
ahute, windows which close; oloaa-^ht, the 
Baokbioht of a gun or ride; oloae-atrlng, see 
quot.; oloae-time, see A 10 ; foloae-wort, the 
plant }iien-hvLne{//yoseyamtis);oloB9-write, granta 
given to private persons for particnlar purposes, 
under the great seal. 

s 8 ss Pbnnbcuik Tweeddale Bat (Jam.) Tha *c 1 om bed b 
. . where Che place of curtains b supplied hy a roof, ends, 
and back of wooden deal. 1533 Stewart Cron, Scot, III 
396 The Scottb hirdb. .Of scrympliC ladder mony *dosbow 
maid. Round as ane ball, of mony baricit skin, n&f Smyth 
SaitoPe Word-bk., *Cloee-buite. i8m Knight DicA MedL 
!• 573/* Close-butts, a fayei^r rabbeted joint where tha 
parts are so closely fitted or driven aa to dispense with calk- 
ing. 1855 Fuller Ck, Hitt, ix. v. 8 8 Desirous, .to lie at a 
*cToBe-guard, and offer es little play as may be on either 
side. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoiled, Tread. 886 ‘^Close harboun 
of dboontentment. 1706 Shblvocke Voy, round World 
xi. (1757) 304 A good cloM harbour a little to the south- 
ward or ua H03 W. Barley in Stainer and Barrett Did. 
Mum. Torms, ‘Tnou shalt not neede but to remoove those 
fingers which thou shalt be forced, which manner of band- 
ling we call *dbee or covert play. s8ia Davibs WkylreUmd, 
etc. (1747) 116 Found among the ^cloee rolls of the Tower of 
London. S897 OaEARDn Herbal exvi. I a. 377 Dames 
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VJokts b oOled. Jn EagHsh Damaike Viobtt . . and *doM 
SoieticM. 1640 Paikihbon Them, BaU 6a8 In tlw W«tt 
pM . .double Kiney, and the tingle cIom eciney, but Gerard 
■aith cIoM eciencea [1879 Prior Scioey, no 

doubt, ariwn iti specific name J>mmascema, under- 
st^ as Dame s Sceo^) td/a W. Hucuiu F/awtr Garden 
(1683) 35 OueeTO^CiUiflowers, or close-Siences, as some call 
th^ rfiS Maruham Eng, Himsew. 11. viL (x668> 156 
*CloBe-shut8 or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 

ttjt 

CwiLT AnAft, Glou,, *Clm-tirimg, in aog-lcnnd uain, a 
Staircase without an open newel c 1490 Voc, in wr.-W flicker 
56V39 ApaUnariit ^closwort. 

Cloae (,kl^os), j^.i F'orms : 3 6 oloa, 4- close. 
Also 4^5 olooa. 5 oloyse, oloooo, 5-7 oloasa, 
9 dial, olos^//. olosen. Sc, 6 olooe, 6-7 oloiB(8, 
8- oloaa. [a. Y,clos L. clausum closed place, en- 
closure. rronunciation and spelling as in the adj.] 

I. 1 . gen. An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

sa97 R. Glouc. (i7a4> 7 Babes )>er bebfele in ^ clos & in 
be stret. rxus Coerd* L, 3098 Kyng Richard . . walkyd 
abouten in the clos \rime arcs], c 1460 Pol, Rtl, 4 L, 
Poems x866)8z The hevyiily kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. c xpato Melusitte 367 He . . camme to the barryers of the 
clos. soay Spriogr Anglia Rediv. 11. iv. (1854) %o6 Moving 
up and down in the doses before the royal fort. sl4i-'4 
Lmbrson Ess, Ser. 11. iii. (X876) 8a The universe is a dose 
or pound. 184a Tennyson i/. .S’. Sty hies 73 , 1 lay Pent in 
a roofless dose of ragged stones. 

t b. In close \ in a closed place ; in confine- 
ment. closed up. shut up. 

<-1340 Cursor M. 8770 (Trin.) pe tro .bigon to drije And 
semra wel bi pat purpos Men sniilde no more hit holde in 
clos. 1303 Gower Conf, 1 , xoo This knight on dates brode 
In dose mm held. 1340 Hyrde tr. y/ved Instr. Chr, Worn, 
(1 5pa) T iij, She . .kept hir displeasure in dose. x6a6 Bacon 
Sytva I 99 This Distillation 111 close . . like the Wombs and 
Matrices of Living Creatures. 

C. Law, Breaking one's close (law L. clausum 
frangere) : see quot. 

[1465 Year Bk. 4 Edw. 71 ^. 8. 9 Quare vi et armts clausum 
fregit.] 1817 W. Selwvn Law Nisi Prius 11 . iai6 The 
land of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 
from that of his neighbour, either by a visible and tangible 
fence, .or by an ideal invisible boundary. .Hence every un- 
warrantable entry upon the land of another is termed a 
trespass by breaking his close. 1843 T ennvson Edw, Morris^ 
It seems 1 broke a dose with force and arms. 

2 . In many senses more or le.ss specific : as. An 
enclosed field, (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 

CS440 Gesta Rom. Ixx. 386 (Add. MS.) Thou haste ttolne 
hym [the horse], and putt hym in thi dose. X479 Bury 
lvills(\Bi<,>) 5a A doos called Scottes cloos, lying ^ the .. 
doos of Wil^m Brygges called Blibettys. 1506 Tindalk 
Mail, xiii. 37 Sowedest not thou good seed in thy closse ? 
1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111 . ax One doise ther in the 
tenure of Kdmonde Chambre. 1564 Haward Eutropius 1. 
9 Seized of a dose or field, xyxa .^rbuthnot ^ohn Bull 
(1755) 55 We measured the corn fields, dose by close. i8si 
Clark Vill. Mifistr. 1 . 73 Closes green and fallows brown. 
1870 Miss Jackson Shropsh, iVord-hk., Clos. x88i 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.^, Close^ pi. Closen. 

3 . An enclosure about or beside a building; a 
court, yard, quadrangle, etc. t a. gen. Obs, 

€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 63 Cloos, or yerde, clausura. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Enr. ccviii. zoo That bis-shop had in london 
a fayre toure in makynge in fiis dose vpon the riucr of the 
thamyse. i^x Evelvn Mem. (1857) I. 39 In the court next 
it are kept divers sorts of animals . . In another division of 
the same dose are rabbits. 1646 Z. Bovn in Zion's Flmvers 
(185s' App. 31/1 The Second Entrie whereby we enter into 
the Second Cloiss [1. e. quadrangle]. 

b. A farm-yard. Now in Kent. Sussex, Scotl. 

r X3B6 Chaucer TVwm’j T 5^0 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [ZJ r. doos, dose]. XS85 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 45 
When it grew lait, she made ther.< flie, but doubt, Or feare, 
euen in the dossc with her. X637 Rutherford Lett. No. 
157 (1862) 1 . 36X The outer dose oiHis house, His out-fields 
and muir-ground. 1796 Pegcb Anonym. (1809) 369 Ihe 
furm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close. 185B M. Porteous 
Sou ter Johnny 17 [Dallochncil old farm-house], .on fhc op- 
posite side of the ' doss' or courtyard of the steading. xSys 
Sussex Gloss.t Close^ a farm-yard- 

o. The precinct of a cathedral. Hence some- 
times * The cathedral clergy. 

1371 in J. Britton CaihedralSf York 80 Inwith )>e dose 
bysyde )»e forsayde Kyrk ci^gsCkrv, Assigns 37a Alle 
he Mllys of be efose rongen at ones, a 1387 Foxb A. 4 M. 
(1596) 71 1 The Bishop and the dose, were the more loth to 
bumehim, 1387 Harrison 11. ii. (1877)1. 50 He 

[bishop l^ington] began their (Hose, and bestowed much 
in building the same. CX630 Kisdon Surv. Devon | 107 
(1810) X09 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates. 1714 Db Fob Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 196 The earl, .set upon Lichfield.. but could not take 
the dose. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 33a Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons, 
t d. The precinct of any sacred place ; a cloister. 

c Z449 Pecock RePr. 550 It is alloweablc and profitable that 
Lordis & Ladies naue Mansiouns with iniie the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasteries of the begging religiouns. 1^1450 
Castle //award MS. Life St. CutMerl 333 pat he be getyn 
men suppose In hordome here within his close. 1547 Act i 
Edw. K/.c. 14. 6 19(8) Such like ChaMl whereunto. .a little 
House or Close doth belong. i6ox Holland Pliny II. ^70 
The chappds that are within the close or cloister belonging 
to the galleries of Octavia. x 4 a 8 Hobbes Tkucyd. 1. cxxxiv, 
[Pausanias] ran into the dose of the temple of Pallas, 
f e. See quot. Obs, 

1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloos, lyhrary, arehyvusH, 

4 . An entry or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. 
one leading from the street to dwelling houses, 
out-houses^ or stables, at the back, or to a com- 


mon stair communicating with the different floors 
or < flats * of the building. Also wfonaly extended 
to include the eommon atair^ the open lane or 
alley, or the court, to which such an entry lends. 
e 1400 Deslr. Troy 30X A hra bedet houndo . . was kepar of 
the close of hat cursec In. iMd. 1x364 ^si kepyn the cloyie 
of mis dene burgh, With jep men at he yatis jarkit fbll hik. 
Ibid, 13983 So keppit be the dote of hu clene Old. taai 
Aberdeen Reg, (Jam.), Cloiss* atST* Xmox //ist, Rrf, 
Wks. 1846 L X75 Thei address thame to the mjrddest of the 
dose, a 1983 Sempill BalUsios 70 Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane dose, tfigo Row /Hot, Kirk (x64a) 495 
They resofved to preach in the Earle of Marshall's closse or 
hall, according as the weather should rule. C1730 Buar 
Lett, N, Scoii.{iZs%) 1 . 56 [In Inverness! a little court or 
tum-again alley, Is a does, ctms in Scott Hrt, Midi, viL 
A blind alehouse in the Tleth-markel does. 1764 
Reid Let. Wks. 1 . 40/1 A long, dark.. entry, which leads 
you into a dean little dose. s883 Roaos Chr, Jokssstone 
46 At the very entrance of NeiMven..they ascended a 
filthy * close * or alley. 1889 Clesseem IVkfy, Mail x; Aug. 
3/3 A dose at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow, 
b. Hence, close^head, -mouth, 
s8x8 Scott //ri. Midi, v, * That . . chield there, without 
muckle greater parts, if the dose-head speak tnie, than my- 
sell' lias Joseph the Book-Man 83 By strands and close- 
heads traders stand. 

t 6. A mountain defile or pass. Ohs, 

7 <i 1400 Morie A rtk. xfijo Here es ho close of Clyme with 
dewes BO hye. ? a 1390 Scotisk JUlde in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1 . 325 He was killed in the dose, ere he climbed the 
mountaine. 

tll* 6. An enclosing linci boundary, circuit 
pale. Obs, 

c x^ R. Brunnb Chron, (1810) x6o Lymoaoun, A dte larye 
in cloB. C1440 Promp. Parv, 8^ Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, ceptum, ambitus, xgea Arnolds Chron. 160 The 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees. ^1643 Howell Lett. <1650) 11 . la They are not 
within the close of her fold. 

Close (.kUuz), sb,^ Forms : 4 olos, 6 oloass, 
6-7 close, 6- close, [f. Close v.] 

1 . The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end. 
>399 Rich, Redeles iv. 67 Er they come to the clos, acorn- 

brid thay were. 1633 G. Herbert /'emplst Rose vi, All that 
worldlings prize, .biteth in the dose {rime rose]. 1645 Br. 
Hall Rem. Discontents 64 When he shall come to hia last 
close [death]. X760 Beattie Hermit, At the dose of the 
day, when the hamlet is still 1839 Kkichtlby //ist. Eng. 

1 1 . 44 Toward the close of the year, 1836 Froudr Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. V. 398 To bring the matter to a dose once and 
(or all S876 Green Short //ist, iii. 137 The dose of the 
struggle. 

t D. The closing passage of a speech, argument, 
etc. 

1379 Lvi.v Euphues (Arb.) 67 Philautus . , answered his 
for^d gloasc, with this friendly doase. 1649 Milton 
Eueon. Wks. 1738 I. ^195 I'o which may be added as a dose, 
that, etc. avj3h North Lives I. xii Divers members .. 
made sharp doses to the prejudice of his name. 

2 . Music. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 
theme, or movement ; a Cadence. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mas. 137 False doses . . deuised to 
shun a final end . . be . . either ascending or descending. 1609 
Milton Nativity^ The air. prolongs each heavenly dose. 
1706 A Bedford TemOle Mus, viiL 162 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes. ri86o Gosa 
/iantiony xiil 4a A Cadence or Close, signifies the last two 
chords of any passage. x88o Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
L 375/x Close, .serves to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 

. . as a fact, and not as denoting the particular succesuon 
of chords which are recognised as formirm a cadence. 

b. Jig^. 1399 Smaks. /Ten. V, 1 ii. 163 Gouernment. .doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
dose, Like Musicke. 1638 Flkcknoe Charac. (1665) 

z Like an air in musick, [it] is full of doses. 

3 . A closing or uniting together ; union, junction. 
1301 SiiAKS. 7\uo Gent. v. iv. 1x7 A hand from either : Let 

me be blest to make this happy close. s6oi — 7\uel. N. v, 
i. x6i A (Contract of cternall bond of loue. .Attested by the 
holy dose of lippes. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. xxx 
The dose or oneness therefore between ghost and body. 
x8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 73 n'hinking] on the blue 
horizon's line. .She’d find the dose of earth and sky. 
b. of the leaves of a door. 
a 1634 Chapman (J.), Tlie doors of plank were ; their dose 
exquisite Kept with a double key. 

4 - A closing in hght; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter. 

1396 Shaks. x /len. IV, 1. i. 13 The intestine ihocke, And 
funous cloze of ciuill Butchery. 1637-77 Fkltham Resolves 
1. xi. z5 Lest, .they should get a wound in the doze. i8se 
Scott Lady 0 / L. v. xvi, Unwounded from the dreadful 
dose. But breathless all, Fitz James arose. xBaa B. Corn- 
wall Love cured by Kindness, In eager close With Death, 
t 6. A closing or shutting up, closure. Obs, 

X73Z Perry Daggenh, Breach 74 Not to attempt the close 
of my Dam. 

t 6. The closing in (of darkness or night). Obs, 
a 1700 Drydbn ij.). In the dose of night, Phuomd begins 
her heavenly lay. 

Close (kl^uz), V, Forms: a, i ol^san, 3 olus- 
en : 3- close, (4 klose, 5 oloose, 7 close, 

north. olO|yBe,6 oloise, cloiB(B). [iniL. close-n 
(13th c.), B. OF. clos- stem {close pres, subj.) of 
clore ll claud-fre to shut, close. OE. had already 
the vb. clys-an, f. clils{e, a. late L. clusa^ clausa 
*shut or enclosed place*. This came down to 
13th c. in form cluse~n (u), and probably close-n 
was at first viewed simply as a freiichified pronun- 
ciation of this earlier word ; cf. biclusen, Beolobe. 


OXsOSB. 


1« Flweb slw^boriittto taHNWiiM, hi^bssiij^esc 

panyiug have beoonw STMt swl impeitMit 

ww^j^devetopfag whole groepa el^aenses eska^a lo 

L 1^0 itm an opening ; to shut ; to cover Itu 

1. tram. To stop up (an opening or chaimel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Where the opening is provided with a gate, doof* 
or lid, tuniing on hinges or slidingi to * shut ' this 
is to close the openi^; hence * close* end * shut* 
become to a certain extent s^onymotii, as in *shnt 
or * close the door, the eyelid etc. 

Closo b, bowEvmr, a mon general word, to shut being 
properly only a way of dosing; honce the former is gonorally 
uaed when the notion b that of tho rosulting malSi tmther 
than the procesa. 

^uef Lav. 9760 Wel heo closden heore jetoii. 1197 R* 
Glouc, (X784) sM Hor )atee hii wiHnae none clod apide. 
1398 TRBviaA Barth. De P, R, vii. xxl (1493) 139 A Dostume 
ofthe cere U hralyd and cloayd. c 1440 Prom^ Parv, Sj 
CloEvn or acbettyn . . ctaudo, 1508 Pugr, Pon, (W. de W. 
1531) 376 b, That no man aholde dyg ony pyt. . hot he eholde 
couer it agayne and cIom it. a 1JQ3 Lo. BxaMsaB Hvon 
xcv. 311 He.. that cloeyth lv.r. ihutteth] the stable dore 
whan the horse is stollen. tSM Eden Decades IV, ini, 1. 

III. (Arb.) 77 Rifles euyll dceedT a 1771 OeAvDsfraol Odim 
57 Now my weary Kps J dose, 1798 Oilssidos Ane, Mar, 

IV. vii, 1 closed my lids and kept them close, tflgfi Ewae* 
SON AMg, Traits, Relig, Wka (Bohn) IL 99 A valve that 
can be dosed at pleasure. 1896 Kanb .dnrL X, axiU. 
aSB A blank ice-cliff would dose the way altogether, a S876 
J. H. Newman Hist, Sk, 1 . 1. Ui- 137 (They] allowed tne 
dties which they passed by to close thdr gates upon them. 

b. To close IB also applied to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc., to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts up, as m * to close (or 
■hut) a box, the eyes, a book , * to close a room *. 
In reference to places, close usually means that ac« 
cess to them is ofliciallv stopped for the time, as 

the Bodleian XJbrary is dosed for a week *, ' the 
grounds are closed to the public *• (In this sense 
shut up is collocmially used.) 

1377 Lanol. P, pi, B. XIV. 65 In Elyai tyma hauene was 
ycloaed )>at no reyna ne rona. tjSa Wveup Luhe iv. ao 
Whanna he hadda cloaid [VMXg.piicuisset, Aga gefccdd\ tha 
book. Z479 Caxton Vaara 116 HU harts was 10 closed .• 
with anguiKth. 14B0 Wardr, Acc, Edw, IV (1830) xas Blac 
papir and naillet (or cloayng and faatenyng of divers cofyns. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 459 Sleep, .doa'a mine eyes. 1716 
Butler Serm, x. 193 It is at easy to dote tha Eyas of tha 
Mind, as those of tha Body. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 . 
368 An attempt had been made, .to dose the coffee houses. 
1870 £. Peacock Rail Skirl. III. 144 The lady had already 
closed her book. 1876 Green Sk^ Hist. iv. 199 Tha 
King's courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2 . intr, (for rejl,) To shut itself, become shut. 
Const, to close u^ or over (what has entered, 
rarely upon what is without). 

cz3^ Chaucer L, G. IV, Prol. 63 (Cambr. MS. Gg. 4. 37. 
ct44o) Thanne closath it (i.v. tha flower] and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower IL e 66 She made bis woundea 
close. 1398 Trbvisa Barth, De P. R. v. xviil (1495) X33 
Therby Uie mouth openith and closith. 1339 CovbrdaLB 
Numb, xvL 33 The earth closed upon them, and so they 
perished. 1593 Shakb. 3 Hen. VI, 1. L 34 These eyes shall 
neuer close, a X763 Shenetonr Poems Wks. 1764 1 . 68 My 
ravish'd eyes I how calmly would they close 1 t8aa SHBLLinr 
Promeih, Unb, 1. 40 Whan the rocks split and close again 
behind. S879 C. Dickens L^e C. J. Mathews 11 . 855 On 
June a4th the eyes of thebnluant comedian closed upon tha 
world in which he had worked so hard. Mod, Tha grava 
had closed over all he loved. 

8 . trans. To Enclose, confine, encompass, 
shut up, f» , within, Obs. or arch, 

c iao9 Lay. 30698 Heo cluseden )rar wi8 innen alle heore 
win-tunnen. xapv R. Glouc. (1734) 38 He lette close (uyr 
in metal 1340 Hampolb Pr, Cense. 38x7 pal er closed 
with-in pe eithe alle. 1373 Barrour Bruce x. sax I'he com- 
pany That in hU wayu ciosit he had. c 1410 Chron. Vilod, 
^35 Po chest.. In pe whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
yclosot inne. >433 Poston Lett. No. 5. 1 . 19, I sende yow 
copies .. closed with this bille. 1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 
144 The which . . the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he cloned within the Castell 1393 Shakb. Lucr. 761 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a minde. x6a6 Bacon 
Sylva (1^7) I 343 Fruit cloned in Wax, keepeth fresh. 1643 
PavNNB Sov. Power Pari. App. ao They . . deposed . . their 
King . . and closed him in a Monastery, xyio Hbarnb 
ColUct, 33 May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11 . 399 Her bones were 
cloned in Leather. 1839TRNNYSON Iderl. 4 Viv. 307 I'he 
man no wroueht on ever seem'd to lie Closed in tha lour 
walls of a hoKew tower. 

tb. To *8ct* (a jewel). Obs. 

(c 138S E, E. A Hit, P. A. a Perle. .Toclanly clot in golda 
ao clere.] 1530 Palsgr. 487/2, 1 close aprttcyoun stone, .in 
golde or sylver. . If this antique were closed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. 

t o. To enclose with walls, etc. ; to enclose as 
walls or boundaries do. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnb C' 4 r<af. (18x0)79 S. Cutberte's kirkejhel 
dosed with a wall C1400 Maundev. iii (1^9) 15 'Hiat 
Arm [of the .See] closeth the two paries of the Cytee. c S400 
Rom. Rose 3919, 1 wole with siker walle Close bothe rones 
and roHcr. 1331 Records Paihw. Knowl. 1. Defin., Varie- 
tces of lines that clone no figures. 1968 Grafton Chron, 
II. 267 Parys . . was not as then walled nor closed. 

d. fg. To include, contain within itself, arch, 

X303 Gower Conf. II. 90 The bible, in which the lawa 
is cloned. CX400 Rom, Rose 40 The Ronuiunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I close. 1338 Starkey 
England 1. iv. Xj8 A 1 cloayd in thys atraunga tong of 
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the eld Rometiys. 15B1 Lambardi Rirm, 1. UL (i6im> u 
The lioni Chancellor, and everte Jujitu:e..have (cloeed in 
their officca) a credit for conservation of the peace. it4a 
7 *bjiinvik>n L&cktky Hall 14* 1 cluni; lo all the preaant for 
the promiKe that it cloned. 

4. To fill lip (a pap or open place) ; to bound, 
•bnt in. (Olten witn the notion of filling up or 
completing.) 

i6p7 Drvuch Vir^. Gtorg, iv, no The trusty Guards come 
uu, Mild cloHO the Side. 173^4 tr. Rellin'i Hist. (1837) 
VII 1 . XIX. 198 'I'he right wing wax closed bjy 4000 stingers, 
ilc^ Director II. 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closeii the scene. iflM Staklrv Sinai ^ Pal. xiu 
4(» Ijcbaiion closes the Lanclof Promise on the nortli. 

o. 'I'o cover from a blow or an aim, or from aight. 
Aaut. To tthut out from view with, behind. 

€ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3941 IGenerides] snored tho his 
stedc, And toward him fast he yede ; Amalcic closed him 
with his shelde. 1838 Merc. Mar. hfag. V. 226 Closing 
Elizabeth Mansion behind Bradley's Head. Ibid. 227 After 
having once closed it with the. .South Head. 

1 6 . 'To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Obs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 276 mayster cownsel he kepe and 

close. 1430 Lvuc, Chron, Trey \. v, They can it dose and 
h^c. 

7. teckn. in various senses : e. g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in ; to roof in a building. 

1639 Wii.LjipoKO 24 The house being closed, hoard- 

ing of the rooms is next.^ 1860 Sik Bl. Rueu Shipbuild. xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work * closed the riveting is commenced. 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or * diadems Cf. Clobk o. 1 b. 

iTtf PoRNY Heraldry (1787) 214 The Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles or gold, dosed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. Ibid. ai6 The coronet of the Prince of 
Wales was anciently a Circle of gold . . but since the Restora- 
tion it has been dosed with one Arch only. 

IL To put on end to an open state of matters. 

8 . tram. To conclude, bring to a close or end ; 
to finish, complete. To dost one's days : to die. 
To dose an account : sec Account sb. 2 . 


f Already in b.. as in clastdere helium, opus, cenam. etc.^ 
C1400 nes*r. Troy 13664 After course of our kynd dosit 
his dayes. 1439 Will 0/ Ctess Warm., Prerog. Court^hk. 
Luffenam If. 213 My last will by me examyned and dosid. 

I Kirktuahr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. {1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Mardie last. 
1667 Mnrou P. L. fir. 144 That word which clos'd Thy 
sovran sentence, a 1763 Shrnatone Poems Wks. 1764 I. 
27 Where toil in peac«ul slumber clos'd the day. s8ra 
Man. Edgbworth Mor. T. fi8i6) 233 Having dosed his 
evidence. 1871 Edin. Rev. Tan. 74 In favour of the power 
of closing debates, Manch. Exam. 15 July 5/3 To 

close the subscription list. 

b. To dose a bargain. [Mere bargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing; but the phrase tends to associated with 
those under 14 , 14 c.] 

1838 Dickxnx Nick. Nick, xxxlv, He dosed the bargain 
directly it reached his ears. 2840 Marry at Poor Jack xlix. 
He had dosed the bargain. 

o. dlipt, - To close dealings with (obs.) ; to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

164a Koobrs Naaman 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols. 1885 Manch. Exam, so June 5/3 
Ixjrd Derby dosed with a raerence to his own modest 
attempt at federation 

9. intr. To come to an end, terminate. 
iBai Scott Kenihv. xxiii. The summer evening was closi^ 
x 9 tj Mozley Untv. .S'erm. iii. 61 Life is boundless to him 
till It closes. Tennyson Beckei 14 Over I the sweet 
summer closes, The reign of the roses is done. 

III. To brin^ or come into close contact. 
flO. trans. To bring close together so as to 
leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union ; to conjoin, unite, bind 
(books) together, etc. Obs. in general sense. 

1866 Churchw, Arc. St. Dunstan’s, Canterb.^ One boke 
of Artekelles. .one letelle boke u(j[)rnyer. .thes iij bakes are 
closed together. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 531 Close your 
hands And your liijiMs too 164a Fuller Holy 4- Pro/. St. 
V viii 388 Hypocrisie consists of severall pieces cunni^ly 
dosed together, idfig Baxter Quaker Catech. 13 Ttie 
Spirit closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 
Reason. 


b. To dose ranks or Jiles\ to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Mio absoL 

1^ Selden Laws Bng. i. Ivii. (<7391 <07 The Barons and 
Clergy suddenly close their files, andlike a stone wall stood 
firm to each other. 1796-7 Instr. 6 Reg. Caoalry (18x3) 
0x7 The oflTicers. . will each successively, .dose his rear rank. 
18^ Regui. 4 Army 179 The Biles are to be as well 
clo^ as may be consistent with inarching perfectly at 
ease. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 9 Right Close— Quick 
March. iBn Browning Red Celt. Nigkt-c. 248 'I'hey did 
not , . dose f h( ‘ * . - . . . 

nothing 

' c. Shoemaking. To join together the pieces 
which form the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 

1801 W. Huntington Bank of Faith (1866) 4^ 1 taught 
ray wife to close the shoes which 1 made. 1841 Pemmy Cyd. 
XXL 410 Many women get a livelihood by closing the shoe. 
The shoe being cut out and dosed, goes throuch sundry 
operations 1884 HarpeFs Mag. Jan. eSo/a The small 
quarter and button piece are * dosed ^on the large quarter. 


fheir sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 


td. Cap^making. To make close (in textured 
leSg Act 6 EUm. c 11. $ 4 The same Cap [shall] be first 
well scoured and closed upon the Bank. 


6 . EUdr. To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to 11.) 

1876 Tait Rec. A do. Pkys. Sc. iv. 80 In this battery until 
the circuit is dosed. 1878 Foster Phys. iii. L 394 Chosing 
a galvanic circuit. 

11. inlr. To come close together in contact or 
union ; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre. 

(As said of lines in quot. 133X1 there appears to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a ^clixuid figure i.e. one having 
a continuous periphery.) 

1581 Records Pathw. Knewl. 1. Defin., Lynes make 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei maie not be called 
figures, as 1 said before ivnles the , lines do close). 1577 
BIanmbr Anc. Reel. Hist. (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the !a.st verse. 1599 Shaes. Hen. K, 

I, ii. 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New- 
ton Opticksij.), The add spirit, .lets go the water, to close 
with the fix^ body 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 213 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown], .which 
close under a Mound, surmounted of a cross. 184a Tenny- 
son E. Morris, She turn'd, we closed, we kiss'd, swore 
faith. 1851 — To Queen tj A thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

12. intr. To draw near, approach close. Const 
\to, Naut. with. AKo, usually with sense of hem- 
ming in, To dose about, on^ round, upon. 

1523 Lo. Berneks Froita. 1 . exxii. 146 He ordayned. .one 
to go on his rieht handc, < losyng to the see syde. 1649 
Selden Laxos Eng. i. Ixiv. (1739* 129 They closed about 
this spark. 1823 Scoresby N Whale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately begun to close about us. 18^ Markvat P. 
Simple xlv, We had closed with the liHg. i860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. VII. 71 Vessels may clo.se with the land until within 
soundings of 5 or 6 fathoms. Mod. I'he men closed round 
him. 

b. trans. t chiefly Naut. To come close to or 
alongside uf. To dose the wind : to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

i6n Prince Kupert in Lend. Cat. No. 788/4 He sprung 
his Luff, and dosed his Wind as much as. .he could. i8m 
Mamkyat P. Simple xvi, We joined the fleet , . closed the 
admiral's ship, and the captain went on board. 1867 Smyth 
Sailot^s Word-bk., To close the wind, to liaul to it. i88a 
Times 27 Feb., We dosed the island hy 8 a.iii- 

18. intr. To come to close qu.'irters or to grips ; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight, grapple with. 
Said of men, armies, ships. 

15M Shensem Q. 111. i. 9 lie fien e uprose. And snatch- 
ing nis bright sword began to close Willi her on foot. 1597 
Shak.s. 2 Tien II^, 11. i, 20 If 1 can dose with him, I care 
not for his thrust. 1644 Milton Educ Wks. 1728 I. 139 
I'o tug or grapple, and to close. 17x6 Pope Iliad xx. 51 1 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. x8o8 Scoit Martn. vi. 
XXV, 'I'hey dose m clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with lance's thrust. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 

II . V. V. 477 'I'he .. winds prcYented the squadrons from 
dosini;^. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ii, The large man closed 
with him and proved too strong. 

14. To come to terms or agreement Qfsnth a 
person). 

1603 Shakb. Mens, for M. v.i. 345 Harke how the villaine 
would close now. x6xi — Win/. 7 '. iv. iv. 830 Close with 
him^ giue him Gold, x&tf S. Winter Serm, 90 They not 
closing with Christ, .the Covenant not lon^ after was made 
void. X7XI ikniNsoN Spec/. No. 89 f t Without being able 
either to dose with their Ix>vcrs, or to dismiss thenu 1^ 
Macauijiy Hist. Eng. xi. il..). In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconciliation. 

b. To dose with an oner, proposal, etc. ; to ac- 
cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

X645 VhQiTV Heresiogr, <1661)255 When they can doze 
with that which is called the chief Ordinance. 1654 
L’Estrangb Chas. I (x6«i 77 To close with the kings de- 
sires. 1766 Goldsmith Vic. W. xiv, 1 readily closed with 
the olfer. 1844 Thiklwall Greece VIII. Ixiv. 305 He im- 
mediately closed with the overtures of Philodes. 1859 
Tennyson Geraint 6 Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
lord's pleasure. 

c. To agree upon a measure, etc. 

a 1698 Temple w 4 f. (J.), Wmild induce France and Hol- 
land to close upon some measures . . to our disadvantage. 
i8a6 Disraeli r iv. Grey v. ii. 173 They should have closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
fa n^. 

IV. Combined with adverbs : 

16. OloM About [«0£. bedysan\ To close in 
on all sides, encompass. 

X340 Ham POLE Pr. Come. 4159 ]Hu er noght swa closed 
obout i<at bai ne mught lightly com out. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 83 Closyn abowtyn, vallo. X535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11 . X19 'With his fais he wes dosit^out. x6xx Bible 
Jonah Ii. 5 The depth closed mee round about. 

16. OloM dowa. To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing down. 

e. g. To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17. OloMin. 

a. trans. To confine by closing the means of 
egress ; to shut in, hem in, enclose. 

c X400 Melayne 129 The angele dange tham downn, That 
closede in that Cite. 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 962 The 
aj^tles . . closed them tn togythor. 1568 Grafton Chfxm. 
ll. 270 The Frenche king . . thought verily to have closed 
the king of England in betweene Abvile and the river of 
Some. i6xx Bible x Af/scr. vii. 46 They came forth out of 
all the townes. .and cloiml them in. 

b. To shut with inward motion. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 360 He drewe in his head and 
dosed in his Wyndow. 1838 Lvtton /if# 9 The windows 
were closed in. 

to. intr. To come to terms or into agreement 
with. Obs. 


1715 South Seram. John viL 17 1 . 044 He presently closei 
in, accepta^ and complies with it. a 2745 Swirr (J.), To 
cloM in with the thaghn. 174a T. MotMCi in Onery 
State Lett. 1 . 77 He . . therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke. 

d. To draw near to, or to advance into contact 
with, to come to close quarters vdth. Also Jig. 

2704 Swift T. Tub xi, I do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 2795 NxinoN 31 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
II. 3z Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her. 

e. Said of what surrounds : To draw in upon^ 
or approach from all sides, so as to shut in ; hence 
said of the ^proach of night or darkness. 

1853 Kane GrinneU Exp. xu. (1856) 95 The capricious 
Ice dosed in upon ns. 2^ Jephbon Brittany ix. 239 
B>ening was closing in. x86o Tyndall Glac, 1 f 27. 2^ 
As the night drew on, the mountains seemed to close in 
upon us. 2867 Parxman Jesuits N. Amer. viL (1875) 77 
Ni^t was fast closing in. 

Id. Cloee oft To close and rule offCan account). 

x88 . G. W. Cabu Mad. Delphins v. 22 The moral account 
. . was closed off, and the lialance brought down. 

1 19. Oloee out. To shut out, exclude. Ohs. 

£ Wyclif Lament, iii. 8 He closede out myn orisoun 
excludid my prier]. c 2490 Promp. Parv. 83 (Mh. K) 
□ oute or schettyn owt, excludo, 

20. Oloee to. intr, Naut. bee 1 3 b. 


2B33 Marryat P. Simple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach. 

21. Oloee up. • 

A. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely. 

2530 Palsgr. 488/1, I dose up in a wall or 1 dose up by- 
twcnc walles. .emmurer. .An ancker . . closed up iit a wall. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 280 The rest were dosed up in the 
same Towre in prison. x6e6 Bacon Sylva (1677 §317 There 
were taken Apples and. .closed up in Wax. 

b. To close by blocking or filling up ; to close 
completely, stop by closing. 

25x5 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 80 God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. Grafton Caron. II. 281 To dose up 

the passage by the sea. 25^ Shakb. Tam. Skr. v iL 9. 
2653 Gheavls Seraglio no He .. closeth up his stomack 
with a Bocklava [mnrg. a Tart]. 

c. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

2599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Prol. 13 With busie Hammen 

cloning Riucts vp. 2622 Bible fr^. il 21 He tooke one of his 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in stead thereof. 1704 Addison 
Haly (J.), As soon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 
mediately closed up by moderation and good offices. 2860 
7 ’vndall Glac. 11. I 17. 321 The walls of the crevasses are 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete ; to sum up. Also abaol. 

2586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) Bt Havinj^ spoken 

■uffidently of a matter, we dose up the sentence with these 
words. 02600 Hooker Serm, Remedie agsf. Sorrow tf 
Fear(R.), To register in the Booke of I.ife after what sort 
his scruants haue dosed vp their dayes on earth, a 2635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 37, I must now dose up. 
2793 Eliza Parsons Woman ns she should IV 319 And 
now, my dear mother, 1 dose up my correspondence from 
Grove-House. 

e. intr. To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts ; to come together so as to leave 
no intervals or gaps ; esp. of ranks of soldiers. 

>835 L, Hunt Poems, Capt. Sword 11. 40 Close up I close 
up I^eath feeds tliick. 2841 Lanf. Arab. Nts I. loi The 
wall closed up again. 2885 Personal Mem. 

1 . xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and form a stronger line. 

Close, obs. pi. Clovk sb.'^^ anti obs. f. Clothes, 
Clo’Se-boued, a. Having a close body. 

1. Applied to a coat, etc., the body part of which 
fits closely. 

2677 Lond. Gas. No. 2221/4 A close-bodied Coat. 2768-74 
Tuckeb Lt. Nat. (185a) 1 . 540 Bln wrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket. 2801 Huntington Bank of Faith 
255, 1 had got two very good great -coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one. 

2. Of close grain or structure, close-grained. 

2786 Lxoni Alberti's Arckit. 1 . 27 b, 'fhe most dose- 

booied Box, mo>t excellent fur Turning. Ibid. I. 29 b, The 
closer bodied it is. 

Closed (kljozd), /)//. a. Tf. Close v.] Made 
close, shut. Also with advf . dbsed in, dosed out. 

Closed syllable, one ending in a' consonant, as the first 
and third of L fes-il-nat. 

ctMOi Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle offer y burhje 
iclused URste. e 2440 Promp. Parv, 83 Closyd yn, inebtsus. 
Ibid., Closyd owte, sxclusus, sedusus. 1482 Caxton A’<y- 
nard v. (Arb.) 10 A cloyslerer or a closyd recluse. 1518 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 854 b, Closed and festred 
woundes. 2831 Nat. Philos. II. Electro-Magnet. xL | 23a 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) When an electric current, after travers- 
ing a certain line, .returns upon itself., it has been de- 
nominated a closed circuit. xMx S. J. Whitmbr in Trans. 
Victoria Instit. so Many of the syllables are closed. x88a 
Minchin Unipt. Kinemat. 240 The curve is closed, so that 
the extreme points A and B coincide. 1887 Psdl Malt G, 
1 Nov. 2 'a In many cases a boy is sent for a closed (or 
partially closed) exhibition, wkp might get an open scholar- 
ship. 

t ClO'ia-flght. Naut. Obs. See quot 1627 , 
and cf. CLOBK-quABTEBS. Also Jig. 

26ea Mabstom Antmie f Mellida 1. I (N.), How her 
eyes dart wonder on my heart I. .Stande firme on decke, 
when beauties close-fight 's up. i6m R. Hawkins S, 
Sea (1847) loa Had we beene able to have spared out a 
dozen men, doubtlesae we had done with her what we 
would ; for ihee had no close fights, 1607 Smith Seaman's 
Grem. xii. 58 A ships close fights, are smal ledges of wood 
laid croese one another like the grates of iron in a prisons 
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window, bttwiict tho ^nc nunt, oiid th« fen mUL tnd 
an Si">nciv t«*7 Siivth SaHtr't tt'vd-tk., CUu- 
guaritrs or Clou-Jirktt, 

Closa-fivt Ckl^‘s,fi8t). One characteriied by 
keeping e close fisc, a niggard. 
jAx Undtrt^ SptUXl. 8« Pll take odds, old * cloM<i«c *. 
1870 Moaau Par. II. 111. a8o And at a cloM.fiat 

would the people sure. 

a. That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in they^g. sense of: Loath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, miserly, penurious. The oppo- 
site of ^n-hamUii. 

iM Machin Z 7 miw 3 ICnt. v. i. in Ha*l Dodsl^ X*. tpB 
u Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) yertuei/a TayU Wks. n. 131/9 
Close-fijited Niggardiic. 1640 Bp. Hall Eki*c. 1. 98 If any 
nian will be so stifTe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [PoBtulata], th^ shall be easily wrung out of his 
fingers by the force of Reason. 1750 Bkhkcley Patriotism 
*** A carking, gripi^i closeft^ed fellow. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 6x The close-fisted in no country must 
ho]M to receive much gratuitous Service. 

D. quasi-o^fz;. Grudgingly. 

157s tENTON Gold. Epist. <1577) 7a All those ,. that giue 
any thing, giue it close fisted (as the saying u). 

Hence 0 l 0 'Mfl‘«tadnaM. 

rfei CsUstina ii. 30 Ciose-fistednes . . doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas . . liberality doth gaine. a x6m W. Whatrly 
Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse. 

€flo*se-grain 9 d| a. [see Grain.] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other structural elements 
fine and closely arranged ; of close texture. 

*754 I^oDSLEY Public Virtue^ Agric. ii. 938 'Phe close- 
grained box. 1776 G. SiLiAVLK Building in lyater Bo Clean, 
flow-fi^aiwed Lime-stone. 1854 Hooker llimaL Jmls. I. 

Closer-grained and more woody trees. 18158 }. Brown 
Ho^ Subs. 11863) ^9 His firm and close-grained mind. 

Clo'fle-haiiLded, a. 

1 . « Close- P iaTEi). arch, or Obs. 

1585 Abp. Sanoys Serin. (i84i)_ 58 A prinre void of all 
corruption . . free in bestowing, in taking close-handed, 
iw Hieron IVks. I. 89 The Txird was neuer sparing or 
close-handed towards His church. 1856 Fhouok J/ist. Eng-. 
II. 99 The rood . . of Boxloy .. used to smile and bow, or 
frown, .as its worshippers were generous or closeharided. 

2. Hand-to-hand. {],. coiummus.) 

>845 SroDDART in Enc^cl. ;ifr/r. (1847) I. 115/1 is 

the same as mesUe. .signifying a closehaiided battle, 
t Olo sa-lMS'IldadlLaM CLOHE‘FiaTEDNE.S8. 

1648 P. Bui.relky Gospel Covt. 111. 969 There is amongst 
os a. .close-handednesse towards the Lord i66x Hoi vday 
Serm. Disloyalty ^ 98 (1*.) By a close-handedness in an 
instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. 


ClO'Ce-hanled, ppl. a. Naut. [see Haul.] 
With the sail-lacks hauled close, so as to be able 
to sail as near the wind as possible. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Plarine (17891 M ij. The ship is .. 
close-hauled, because . . her tacks, or lower comers of the 
principal sails, are drawn close down to her side to wind- 
ward. x8o6 Moore Steersmans Song ii, When by the wind 
close-hauled we go. 

/ig> 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. iv. xvUi. (1886) 145, Z 
should say we were pretty close liaiiled. 

ClOflaly (kUu-sli), adv. [f. Close a. + -lt 2.] 
In a close manner ; usually opposed to openly. 

1 . So as to leave no passage out or in ; * without 
inlet or outlet’ (J.L Hence, in a place strictly 
shut up, in close confinement. 

X594 SiiAKS. Pick. lift I. i. 38 'I’his day should Clarence 
closely be mew'd up. a xfipx Boyle ( J. Putting the mixture 
into a crucible closely luted. Henry was closely 

confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2 . spec. With closed lips, inarticulately. 

xgfe Jfwel Repi. Harding {itit)x97 Bishops and Priests 
should celebrate . . the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voic^ that they might be heard of the 
people. 1579 Fulke Re/. Rastel 771 The wordea of conse- 
cratioii by no authoritic. .ought to be pronounced closcl3re. 

1 3 . Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Obs. 

S 55 a Hu LOST, Beare closely, priuely, or secretly. 1583 
Stubbks Anat. Abus. 11. 81 It shall be done so cloosely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. x6oa Shaks. Haml. in. 1. 99 
We haue closely sent for Hamlet hither. 1643 Prynnb Sov. 
PoioerParl. 1. (ed. a) ^ If the King did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to oreake or alter this agreement 

4 . In close proximity : 

a. Near to some person or thing specified or 
understood. Hence with hold^ keept etc., some- 
times implying restraint (see quota. 1656, 1879) • 
narrowly. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. xSg This famous Isle . . by 
which wo closely travelled. 1696 Cowley Pindar, Odest 
Resurrection iv. as Hold thy Pindarique Pegasus closely 
in. 1795 Southey ^ooh 0/ Are v. 455 The lamish'd babe 
Clings cloiely to his dying mother’s breast s^ E. GAaRSTT 
House by Works 11 . 68 Young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. 18B5 Payn Talk qfTown 1 . 14 He 
wore, .his own hair, but closely cut 

b. With the components near together, densely, 
compactly, with compression. 

1968 Gravton Ckron. II. 4s6 The Englbbe men shot so 
closely, .together. 1983 Stahyhurst ASmis 11. (Arb.) 60 
Dooues in tempest cTinnng fast closlye to geather. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 191 A treaty . .by which the 
Princes of the Empire bound themselves^ closely together. 
s8fo Tyndall Glae. n, 944 In both liquids and solids we 
kave the molecules closely packed. 

6. Jig. Of association, resemblance, etc. : Nearly, 
intimately. 
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184s Borrow ghseoH II. xo8 Closely oonaeotRd with the 
Saiwcrit. 9848 Macaulav Uiei. Emg. It. tts IIm spiscopal 
polity was also closely assoaeied k the public numi sHth 
ell the evils. 1899 TamnnKNi MeHm ^ VMm 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, ie closelier mine. 

b. Of ntarncss to a pattern, model, standard, 
ideal course. 

s68a Norsm Hieroclet 70 When It does not ctoRely adhere 
to iu common Notices, atjon DayoiK ij.k I hope I hexe 
traoRlated closely enough. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 111. 
iL I 7a Hall keeps more dosely to his subJecL 1889 Lam 
Rep, 09 Chanc. Div. 307 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed os closely as may bcu 

6. By brii^ng the eyes or mind into close 
proximity with an object or matter; with close 
attention or investigation. 

1509 Hawes Past. Tlens, xi. xxxL (1845) 45 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitful! probiemes for reforma- 
cion, 1600 Holland Lity 506 iR.) Tauree. .enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where about he was. 
i 4 ^ Sir T. Browne Hydrtof. f 3 1x736)^ Were the H^pl- 
ncss of the next World as closely apprehended as the Fdi- 
cities of thia 1701 Col. Ret. Penn. II. 53 He very closely 
Expostulated with them. 173s Berkelev Atcipkr, vri. (I 09 
With us to think closely is the least part of a learned man. 

Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) 11 . 133 Disputing the point 
of rcli{;ion mure closely. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) xy To 
iiivesttgate clasely the history of prices. 1885 Sit N. 
Lindlby in Law Rep. 30 Chanc. Div. za The case . . is not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7 . When qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as Jittingt '^packed t '■woven. 

1835 Willis Penedtings II. xviii. 4R,Tne closely-latticed 
window. 1836 H. Rogers y. Howe iL (2863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. 1864 PusEY Leii. Daniel vWi. 556 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipre^nce of God. 

Closexi (kld^u's’n), V. rare. [f. CiA)SK a. + -EW 
after loosen.] Irans. To make close. 

z86e A. Windsor Ethica v. 933 There was sufficient 
affinity to dosen the tie of brotherhood. Ibid, viL 334. 

Closeness (kl^i>*snes). [f. as pTec.4- -MKsa.] 
Close quality or condition. 

1 1 . Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 
1490-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 2x8 For dosenes of her vyr- 
gyriyte, hotho'in hys concepcion and in hys byrthe. 1614 
Br. Hall Recollect. Treat. 918 Some, .longed for the open 
aire after so long closenesse. 1644 — Rem. Wks. (x66o) 13X 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 
b. Her, of the wings of birds. 
i6xoGuillim Heraldry in. xx. (1611) 156 In these, .fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. 

C. 'Narrowness, straitness ’ (J.). Cf. CixifiEa. a. 
f 2 . Secrecy, concealment, reticence. Obs, 

1568 J. Hevwood Prm, <4 Epigr, (1687)9x0 Small dtflrens 
hetweene doosnes and conseafyng. a 1693 Prmble yusH- 
jRcation by Faith (1639) 34 Arminius. .vsedmuch dosenessa 
and cunning conveyance, WkoU Duty Man x, | 16. 

83 Any closeness a man uses in the acting of this sin. 17416 
WESLEY Princ. Methodist 9 There is Darkness and Close- 
ness in all their Behaviour. 1775 Adair Amer, Ind, Pref., 
llie secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
aflfairs. 

3 . Retirement, seclusion, solitude. 

x6io Shaks. Temp, 1. ii. 00 All dedicated To dosenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. s6xa Shelton Quix. 111. xL 
(K.), The care and closeness, wherewithal her parents., 
have brought her up. 1834 R. Mudie Bnt, Birds (1841) I. 
47 It is probable tnat they [quails) are more numerous., 
than appears to common observation. Their extreme close- 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 

4 . Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up ; a similar quality of the atmosphere 
in still sultry weather. 

axgpSTuRBBRV. in Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 387 (R.^ Faces, .brown^ 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness uf the aire, 170B 
Swift Death Partridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
Che room. 1760 Sciiottk in Phil. Trans. LXX. 480 A 
tornado is preceded by a disagreeable closeness and weight 
in the ait . 1865 Daily TeL 95 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
ness of the weaincr. 

6. Nearness or proximity of component elements: 
compactness, density, solidity. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk k Selv. 147 For the sake of Its 
hardfastness or closeness. 1676 Grew Anat, Plants iv. l 
y. I 9 Closeness or Density of the Parenchyma. 169s 
Bentley (J. I, Mar^ particles.. combine into chat closeness 
of texture, sSoe Dibdih Introd, Classics AdvL, Smallness 
and closeness of the type. 

6. Nearness to annhing in space, time, amount, 
association, resemblance, etc. 

a 17x6 South (J.), The actions, .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 69. F 8 The poets shook off their constraint, and 
cunsidered translation as no longer confined to servile close- 
ness. i8u W. Greg Creed Christendom 997 The closeness 
and depth of his communion with the Father. 1884 H. D. 
Traill in Afacm. Mag., In proportion to the closeness of 
the imitation. Manck. Exam, 9 May 5/t The present 
vote, .^ows by, its closeness I139 against Z33] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. 

7 . Exactness, conciseness. 

1719 Addison Spect. No. 363. F 19 The Story . . b drawn 
together with much Closeness and Propriety of Expression. 
1779 Johnson L, P., Blackmore Wks. III. 190 The art of 
uniting ornament with strength and ease with closeness. 
18^ L. Hunt AutaMar. iv. (18^)87 It b Pope’s wit and 
closeness that are the difficult things. 

8. Niggardliness, stinginess, paisimooy. 

1719 Addison Spect. No. 064 w a Irus judg’d .. that while 
he could keep hb Poverty a Kcret, he should not feel the 
Weight of it; ho unproved this Thought into an AffectOi 
tion of Closeness ana Covetousness. 


1 . ArntC (8m motl. - MTlicr Cmw^SM.) 
tyn Hanwav jrnfiatiyfii) 1 iii* Mv, g lo W# had MvMad 

close qaerleis ajnd pawAmAhmt; in z^artNy And am 
have taken us without an euoocintar. fhummPeH, 
Marine Ckw^artbee* OetUin umi of 

wood stretchiiiii across a merebaat^ip la Mytml ptaoss. 
They are used as a place of retreat whop a Mdip Is hoards^ 
by her adversaiy, and are. .fitted with, .leqp holee, through 
which to firs, ctaps if snAM. W4Ur^.(Wesile> S07, 

2 . pg Immediate contact with the fbe. 

1809 Roland Fencing Introd. S9 They (marines] art mom 
frsquently at close quarters with the ensm/ than the mnl- 
tary are, ifi5B PRsacotv PhilH //, 1. viiL (1857) 131 ^ 
Gombaunts were brought into close quaHers. si64 maGp 
Doucau. Mod, Wa^re $41 (L.) This force . . made no at* 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. s8fli 
Daily Newt Aug. 6/3 Hb cavalry are for too thy of oom* 
ioE to close ouarters. 

tdO’Ser^ Obs. Also 5 olo8ere, 4 eloapiar, 
4*7 olouior. fa. Anglo-F. e/aseren^Of. ilesiefe 
'enclosed place^ late L.t/aus 4 n‘a(Ke Du Cange), 
f. claus-us closed, shut] 

1 . An enclosed space or place ; a closet* 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5950 Candace, .changid hire wedb ; 
And cam doun of hire c 1 oa<‘re. C14S0 Lova BeeseeoenL 
Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Joseph, .made hem a cloeer and a 
cmchche for here bemtes. igjo PAtaoa. io6/i ClOeyer, 
tics. 


2 . That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barrier ; the cover of a book. [App. conrosed with 
CtosuitB, OF. closure in this sense.] 
e 1440 Promp. Pmrv, 83 Closere (Pvnson, etoettre] of bokys* 
or o^r lyke, clenesurOy eoepertorium. 1481 <00 Hemara 
Househ. Bks. (1844) 193 The byll . . is in the cloeer of thb 
Ixike. 15x3 Douglas Mneis viti. iv. 173 Hercules . . Bet 
doun the doseriA 1519 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Petov, 80 
with a . . closar bits wyae, clathro. c 1543 W. Clsbb MS, 
Addii, 4609. 40a With closer of brike toured aboute your 
gardein. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. (1876) 9 For want of partition, 
cluKier, and such. b6(M Timmb Quersit, in. 199 The making 
of diuers closiem of glMsea. 


Closer ^ (kUtt'zai). Also 8 olosier. [f. CloSI 
V. + -tR. a. OF. closier (Godefr.).] One v/ho or 
that which closes (in various senses of the vb.). 

i6xx Cotqr., Afirmisstur , a strengthener : compactor, 
closer. 1650 tr. Bacon's Life k Death 63 MluacisiHitlon is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closers 
up. a s8si Keats Mise. Poeme 917 Closer of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreams. 1885 Pedl Mali G. 19 Nov. 3/9 Sunday 
closers fadvccates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 
learn, .that on Sunday 'the inns are empty \ 


2 . Boot-making. The workman that ' closei ’ or 
joins together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

1794 Lend. Gam. No. 6949/^ ElbabeCh Pocock . . Closer of 
Shooes. 1866 Land. Rev. 97 Oct. 459/9 Clickers, blockers, 
runners, closers. 1889 D. F. Schlobs in Charity OrgaeUs, 
Rev, Jan. 7 nofet Closers make the uppers of boota 

3 . Building. A stone or brick of smaller sise 
than the rest, used to close or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. King closer^ Queen closer \ see 
quot. 1876. (Sometimes closure, foimerly elosier.) 

X703 Moxon Meek, Exere, sdx ’Tis usual to lay a Closbr 
next the Header on both sides of the Wall, and. . to make the 
Wall much stronger, lay a Closure on one side, and none on 
the other. 1734 BnildePs Diet. s.v. Brick, At an upright 
Quoin in a Bnck and half Wall, .it is usual to lay a Closer 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walla 1876 Gwilt 
Archii. Glosa s.v. Closer, Cioseri in brickwork, are pieces 
of bricks (or bats) less or greater than half a bride, that are 
used to close in the end of a course of brickwork, .a quarter 
brick lor bat), .interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
bond.. is called a yNFFN-closer. .a three-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course, .b called a AfiRF.doser. 

Claefo-reaf (kl^B Sinf), v. [see Rikt.] To 
reef clusely, to take in all the reefs of (a sail or 
ship) ; orig. and chiejly in pa. pple. GIo*M*ra«M. 

1758 Hoeoal Ckron. Vlll. 447 The commanding ship, ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 1775 Dalrymfle l^y. In Plul. 
Trane. LXVIII. 404 At noon, dose reefed top-sails. 1795 
Naval Chrm. 189 Under close-reeved topsails. <858 in 
Merc. Mar, Mag. V. 990 We were obliged to dose reef. 

ClQ36->8tOOl (klJh sistr/l). A chamber utensil 


enclosed in a stool or box. 


14x0 Wye Acc. in Rogers Agric. k Prices IU. 546/2, 9 close 
stoles. 1558 Lane, Wills 1 . 170 On carven dose stole ip vi*). 
s6oi Shaee. a lls Well v. iL 1 8. >603 F rxiRio Montaigne in. 
xiL (2633) 6x9 A commodious ajax or easie dose-stoole. 1660 
Milton Free Commw. 498 Cliambcrlains, Ushers, Grooms, 
even of the Close-stooL 1788-74 I'vcxxa Lt. Nat. (185a) 
II. 449. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3} knx 
b. attrib, 

1699 Inv. Hatfield Priory in Trane, Euex ArckeeoL See, 
New Ser. 111 . il 174, i old leather doeestoole chaire. 1840 
Witte Recreatiane, By His feather with his close.stool-hat 
did lya. 1699 Garth Ditpens. v. (1700) 68 Hb high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. 

Closet (klp-zet), sb. Also 4-7 oloMtt, 6-6 
-etta, 6 olaiis(8)et, Se. olouat, 6-7 olouuet, 7 
olo88ett. [a. OF. closei, dim. of clos L. clausum : 
see Closb and -bt. In later Fr, applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in the open air.] 

L A room for privacy or retirement ; a private 
room ; an inner chamber; formerly often 
2, 2 hi in later use always a small room : see 4* 
11370 Robt. C^le 57 A slepe hym toke In hys doset. 
c 1374 Chaucbs Troyliu il 12x5 In a closet for to avyie h«r 
bettre. She went alone, xaoo Caxtoh Eneydos xxit. 80 la 
her closet she hideth hers^ sore sighyng. i5»> Palboi. 
B06/1 Cloeet for a lady to make her redy in, chamberette* 



CLOSXT, 


5S0 
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ijM A. Day Ster 4 iafy ii. (1695) 103 We doe call the 
moot Mcret place in the houee appropriate unto our owno 
private •tudiea..a Cloect. 1611 Bible 7 ^ 7 ii. 16 Let the 
oridegroome gue forth of hie chamber, and the bride out of 
her cl^t. 1670-88 Seer. S*rv, Cka», ^ Jot. (1B51) 

1J3 llie Queen's garden closet at Windsor. 1713 Swift 
FrtHMy J, Denny. While I was in my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 17S0 Johnsom Rambler 
Na 14 F 3 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 

b. esp. Such a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 161 1 version of Matt. vi. 
6). arch. 

x6is Bible Matt. vi. 6 When thou pravest, ehter into thy 
cioset [WycLir couch, xtth c. wereions cnamber, z88s Rev. 
inner chamber]. cx6ft> UEVKaitxsB Serm. <1739) 1 . 53s Re- 
tire into your closet, .and there look back upon your lives. 
s888Abp. Benson in 7 'imes 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can And neither space nor quiet for . . solitary closet 
prayer . . For them the retirement of the spadoui lonely 
church is the ' closet ' of Christ. 

0. As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; esp. in reference to mere theories as 
opposed to practical measures. 

a 1600 Hookes Eccl. Pol. vii. xxiv. § 15 At home or abroad, 
at tlieir tables or in their closets. 17^ Chesterf. Lett. 
(1870) a6 The knowledge of the world is only to he ac- 
quired in the world, and not in the Closet. 1789 Gouv. 
MORRIS in Sparks L^eC^ fVrit. (1833) 1 . 31X In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to tWir systems ; but. .such 
men as exist nowhere else. x88e W, A. Wright Shake. 
Rich, III. Pref. 60 Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closet, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 
1889 Spectator aq Mar.. The project .. which .. most at- 
tracM the philanthropists of the closet, 

2. llie private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber ; a room in a 
palace used by the soverei^ for private or house- 
nold devotions. Obs. exc. Hist, f Clerk of the 
Closet \ see Clsrk 6 c. t b. A pew in the cmipel 
of a castle occupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family. Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. Sf Gr. K nt. 934 Chaplaynez to ^ chapeles 
chosen ke gate, .pc lorde loutes perto, & ]>e lady al% In-to 
a cumly dosec coyntly ho entrez. 1530 Palbgr. 2o6>(i 
C loset, ehapelle. iM Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. K/, i. 
lArb.) 38 Snail any of his swome chapelinsf No. Thei bee 
of the clauMet and kepe close such matters, i^g -def 8 
A 7 is. c. 4. 1 X Common Prayer in Churches. Chapels, CloseU 
and OratoriM. kwrll D ^. A / ol . (x6ii) X04 That 

S. Peter . sitteth with him [the Pope] in Consistory, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases, sdag Meade in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. 1. 3x5. 111 . aoa If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it in the 
Great Chamber. 1769 ynnius Lett. xii. 5a You have now a 
strength sufficient to command the closet. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. L M7 James called into his closet Arnold Van 
Citters. .and Rverard Van Uykvelt. x868 Fmekman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) II. App 618 Dealings in the royal closet would 
be. .likely to be known to a courtier and royal chaplain. 

3 . a. A private repository of valuables or {esp. 
in later use) curiosities ; a cabinet, arch, or Obs. 
In china’closet (q. v.) this passes into b. 

[15^ Shars. Merry 1. iv. 46.] s6oz — Jnl. C, tii. ii. 134 
But neere's a Parchment. .1 found it in his Cloaset, 'tis his 
Will. 160S — Lear m. iii. xa, 1 haue lock'd the Letter in 
my Clouet. 1630 Abhmolb Diary (1774 ) 3^6 Mr. Tradescant 
and his wife told me they had been long considering upon 
whom to bestpw their closet of curiosities when they died. 
1680 in Somers Tracts 1 . 116 The late House of Commons 
have . . seired Closets and Writings without Information. 
170B J. Chamberlain . 9 /. Gt. Brit. 11. 1. ii. (1743) 291 Silver 
coins, .still preserved in the closets of the cunoua. ^ 1756-7 
KeysUf^s Treat. (1760) 111 . 325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc. ; a cupboard. (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

s6i6 SuRFL. ft Markh. Country Farme 584 The Con- 
fectionarie or closet of sweet meates. 1608 Wither Brit. 
Rememb. 1. 198 I'he Storehouse, and the Closset of our 
dainties. 1799 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 . 9 og A closet full 
of shelves . . it should therefore be called a cupboard rather 
than a closet 

O. Skeleton in the closet {or cupboard) : a private 
or concealed trouble in one’s house or circum- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to come into 
view : see Skblbton. 

4 . With special reference to size : Any small 
room : especially one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
Scotland, Ireland; bed-closet^ a small bed-room. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum,. Case of Delicacy. The little 
room within was a damp cold closet 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (i8<;a) II. 596 When the family is squeezed up in scan^ 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 1789 P. 
Smvth tr. Aldrich's Archil. (x8i8; 237 Closets are adapted 
to the larger apartments. 

t fig' The den or lair of a wild beast. Obs. 
1576 A. Fleming tr. Casus* Dogs, The Tumbler, This sort 
of dogs . . doth suddenly gripe it (the beast] at the very . . 
mouth of their receptacles or closets 

6. a. transf. That which affords retirement like 
a private chamber, or which encloses like a 
cabinet ; a hidden or secret place, retreat, recess. 
+ Closet of the heart : the pericardium ; see also b. 

C1400 Destr, Troy 1x939 The knlghtes in the closet [the 
Trojan horse] com3m out awithe. 1450-1^ Myrr. our 
Ladve 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
of the maydeDH wombe. 1544 Primaud. Fr, 

Acad. 11. aax This skinne . . is also called the litle closet 
of the beait. ri630 Dsumm. or Hawth. Poems Wka. 


5x Him. whom . . Maty's pure closet now doth bear. 1^ 
Butler Hud. 1. {. 178 What Adam dreamt of when hia 
Bride Came from her closet in his aide. 1^4 N. Faisfax 
Buth 4 Seiv. tenf We see them [our souls] bound . . to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

fig- 

1413 LvnoATE Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (X483> xio Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1577 Hanmer Amc. Eccl. 
tiist. 4x9 The grace of God resiant in the closset of hia 
breste. 1633 17 Stafford Poe Uib. ii. (xSsi) 37 Enter . . 
into the Closet of your Conscience. x86a Goulbusm Pers* 
Relig. iv. (1873) 40 'I’he Closet of the heart. 

7 . Short for f * Closet of ease,’ * water-closet * 

x66a Gesbirs Princ. aj A Closet of ease. X869 £. A. 

Park KB Pract. Hygiene fed. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily. xEbg Spectator xa h^ar. 345/3 The stench 
from the overcrowding or from closets is almost unbearable. 

8 . Her, An ordinary resembling the Bab 6), 
but of half its breadtE 

X5^ Bobsewbll Armorie tab. A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them maie be borne in one fielde. 
X766-87 PoRNY Heraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet. 

+ 0 . A sewer. Sc. Obs. 

[Translating L. cloaca : origin doubtful ; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

X533 Brllxndbn Livy txbaa) 70 Gain.) He drew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkts fra the bight of the toun to 
the. .low partis thairof. X53S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 499 
Out'throw ane closat quhairtne filth did ryn Of all that place. 

10. atirib., as a. closet-candlestick, -door, etc. ; 
esp. in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as closet-chapel, -devotion, -medi- 
tation, -prayer, -religion, -vow ; or c. of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration, -philo- 
sopher, -politician, -reasoner, -speculation, -student, 
-study, etc. ; d, in sense a, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e. in sense 3, closet-keeper, i closet-draught, 
-picture ( — cabinet drawing or picture). 

x6^ Lend. Goa. No. 3066/4 One ^Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffers and Extinguitiher. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (X84X) X30 What, several *closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Milton Rikon.^ xxiv. 49a 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
of a *Closet-chaulain. X691-8 Norris /'roc/. Disc, xao The 
general defect of our common "Closet •devotions. Ibid. 339 
Those great Master-pieces of his Art, those "Closet -Draugnts 
of his beauty, xfigt Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Enr. 1 . 6x 
None of the Desk and "Clo.set-helps for philological study. 
s666 Pepvs Diary (1879) III. 433 Tom Cheffins. the king's 
"closett-keeper. XTfia-yx H, Walpoie Veriue's A need. 
Paint. (1786) II. 3o 6 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
s8i8 B. O’Reilly Greenland 343 Sailing to the north pole 
has been long a very favourite subject for "closet lucubra- 
tion. x8x5 W. Philups OutL Min. 4 Geol. (1818) loi The 
speculations of mere "closet-philotophers. 17SX Lond, Gas. 
No. 6003/3 Oreat choice of the finest "Closet Pictures. 1815 
T. Jefferson Wrtt. (2830 IV. 347 "Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge ot men. 167B Bunyan Piltrr. 
I. 016 They cast off. .private Duties, as "Closet-Prayer. 
X7XX Shaftebb. Charac. ixiyf) III. 328 [Bp. J. Taylor's 
Treatises] are in use. .as well for church-.<«rvice as "closet- 
preparation. xySa Miss Burney Cecilia 1. ii. 1x783) ax The 
"closet reasoner. 1803 Chalmers Let. in Life (xSsx) I. 476 
Nature takes her own way, unmindful of the "closet specu- 
lations of theory. X848 Mill Pol. Econ. 111. xxiv. 1 1. (2876) 
394 Not "closet students .. but men of the world and of 
business. x886 Q. Rev. Apr. 5x9 The "closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the. .world. X649 Milton 
Eikon. xxiv. 489 They knew the King, .to have suckt from 
them and their "Closetwork all his impotent principles of 
Tyrannie and Superstition. 

1 11. In reference to the closet as a place of pri- 
vacy, the word was formerly almost adjectival = 
Private. Obs. 

s6xa -5 Br. Hall Contempt. Biv. <T.), There are stage-sins 
and there are closet-sins. X697 Austen Fruit Tress 11. 150 
The secret and closet good works of [God’s] people. lycA 
Drake to Seer. Mem. Earl Leicester. That theM were 
not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 
manner of them. 

Closet (klp*z6t), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 trans. To shut up or detain in a * closet ’ (see 
prec. I , a), as for private conference, or secret treaty. 

1687 'Tramalubr in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) t66 
They had closeted the Dr. for about an hour. ? 1690 Cot^ 
Sid. RaUing Money x Our Constitution was overthrown, .by 
closetting and oomipting Members of Parliament. 1748 
Smollett Am/. 1 . 390 She closeted her. .and gave her 

to know that she bad seen roe. 1848^ Macaulay //»/. Eng. 

11. ai7 The king asserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closetedhad offered to make large concessions to the 
Catholics, on condition that the persecution of the Puritans 
might go on. 

D. esp. in pass., to be closeted with or together. 
xyap Fielding Tom Jones (2775) HI. i6a The lawyer and 
Blifil have been closeted so close lately. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. HI. 40 Very like men indeed— And with that woman 
closet^ for hours! Trollope Belton Est. xxv. 304 

Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz were to be closeted to- 
gether in the little back drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
5 Sept x/x The Austrian Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor. 

to. To discuss or arrenTO in the closet, to 
scheme in secret {to do something). Obs. 

1604 W. Yongb Diary (Camden xB^> 78 He coining out 
of Spain, they having closets! to detain him. 

2 . fig. To shut up in any private repository. 

>596 T. Edwards Cepkalns (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep- 
tune closet vp my deeref 2633 G. Herbert Temple, Decay 
iv. The heat Of thy great love once spread, as in an urn 
Doth closet up it self. 


OlosataA (kV*i6t6d), Pfil. «. If. prec. + -*D.] 

1 . Shut up in, or as in, a doiet ; kept in a closet ; 
secret, hidden ; private, retired. 

1684 Chabnock Attrib, God (>834) I. 536 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man* 1703 Mrs. Brooke Lady % 
Mandouille (1782 f 1 . 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart. 1883 E. P. Rob in HaerpePs Mag Dec. 51/1 
A household that, .possessed no closeted skeleton. 

2. [f. Closet sb.y Fuinished with closets. 

1885 yml. Science July 380 llie Sewage of an uncloBetted 
town, .as that of a thoroughly closetted town. 

Closetilig (klp'zetin). vbl. sb. [f. Closet v. -i- 
-iNo L] The action of the verb Closet ; spec, a 
private conference {esp. between two persons). 

X687 Ellis Corr. (i8a6) 1 . 391 Lord Woster's regiment is 
given to Lord Montgomery, .the cashiered Ixird cries aloud 
by closeting. 1760 Hume Hist. Eng. (x6o6i V. Ixx. 064 
[James II] had employed, .with the members of parliament 
many private conferences, which were then called closetings. 
s88o Mrs. L. B. Walpqrd Troublesome Daughters II. xxi. 
X95 All the little kindnesses, the sisterly closetings . . which 
had of late sprung up between them. 

Clo'setleBB, a, rare. [f. Closet sb, + -less.] 
Without a closet. 

x88a Netv York Tribune xa July, In rooms that are closet- 
less a corner can be spared. 

tClosli, sb,'^ Obs. Forms: 5 oloishe. 5-6 
olosshe, oloy8h>. 6 olashe, olaaahe, olaiah(e, 
olaisshe, olayshe, 6-7 oloshe, 6- oloah. [a. 
Flem. and Du. klos bowl (for plajiing). Kilian 
has klos, globus, sphoera, klos-bane sphasristerium, 
klos-beytel flagellum, vola, klos-poorie annulus 
sphsristerii, klossen ludere sphscra, ludere globo 
annulum; Plantin (1573) has klos une boule, 
klos-bane pare k bouler, klos-poorte une porte k 
buuler, anneau de fer k passer la boule, klossen 
bouler. jouer k la boule par travers un anneau de 
fcr. These terms still occur in Du. Dictionaries, 
though the game appears to be obs. in Holland.] 
An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the i5-i6thc. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (1534- 
1611), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. Prom the 16th c. Dutch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appeal s that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped implement, the klos-heytel, 
through a hoop or ring, as m croquet. 

Sign Act 17 Edw. /Y,c.^ Diversez noveix ymaginez Jeuet 
appellez Cloishe Kaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute ft 
Quekeborde. 1495 — xi Hen. V//, c. a. 1 5 Noon apprentice 
. . [shall] pley . . at the Tenys Closshe Dise Gardes Bowles. 
X514 Fitziierb. Afox 1x538) Bob, Tenes, Clashe.Dise, 
Gardes, Boules, or any other unlawful games. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. I. xxvii, In classhc is cmploied to litle strength; in 
boulyng often times to moche. X54X Act 33 Hen. VI If, c. 
a 8 B Any common house, alley or place of bowlinge, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe bowle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Table, or Cardinge. xgAB Br. Hooper 10 Commandm xi. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 393 11 ere is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other, xdi i.AM- 
BARDE A'fPYN. 11. vii. (X58B) 203 Every lustice of the Peace 
may . . enter into any common house or place where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Glosh, Gailes . . or at any , 
other game prohibited, .schal be suspected to be used. 1607 
Cowell fnterpr.^ Closhe is an uiilawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood. Z64Z Temtes de la Ley 63 But there [it] is no more 
properly cald Clash . . it is now ordinarily call’d Kailes or 
Kiles. s8oz Strutt Sports 4 Past. 111. viL 239. x86x M. 
pATTiBON Ess. (x88q) I. 45 The younger aroused themselves 
with claish or kegelspieL 

Hence f OloBk-baiM [MDu. klos-bane, mod.Du. 
klos-baan bowling-green, f. baan way, road, alley, 
etc ], a green or ground for playing closh. 

\gao Cartulary Hosp. St. Thomas, Southwark (Stow MS. 
640, Brit. Mus. If. 330b), A lease . . of the tenement some- 
tyme called the flawcon, after a tenysplay ft cloisbbane, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds. 

ClOBh, sb.^ Also olowae, oluah. (See quot.) 
XSTS Mabcall Govt. Cattle, Oxen (2627) 27 The Clowse is 
a land of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necks 
of labouring cattle. x6x4 Markham^CAm^ Husb. (2633) 9a 
Now for the Closhe or Clowse, whichkauseth a beast to pill 
and loose the haire from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
in wet and rainie weather, zyay Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Clush, Clush and swollen Nei^, a Distemper in Cattle. 

^ The following seemB to be an error : 

17E6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Clash or Founder, a Distemper !n 
the Feet of Cattle. So x^y Bradley Fam. Did. a.v. Closk. 
CloBier, obs. form of Closeb. 

ClOffiinff (klJ^’xin), vbl. sb, [f. Close v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Close, in variona Benieg ; 
■hutti^; enclosing; drawing together; ending, etc. 

* 39 « Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xviL (1495) > 9 " ^mme 
letters ben sownyd . . by closyng of the lyppes. 1530 Palsgr. 
ao6/7 Closyng of a ground with hedjK or pale, closture, 
1596 Shakb. z Hen. IV, 111. ii.^133 The closing of some 

S orious day. z6s5 Markham Souldiert Accid. x6 The 
pening and Closing either of Rankes or Fyles. 179a 
Sm baton Edystene L. %ags The closing of the joints. 18^ 
Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 133 The closing of the continental poru 


. 133 The closing 
against our manufactures, 
b. Also with advbg. 


zgBo Hollvband Treas, Fr. Tong. Closture de hayes, a 
' "rooks OF/i/.A''<y Wks. X867V. 


closing in with hedges. 1675 Brooks 
aao, 1 must hasten to a closing up of this particular. W19 
WoBDBW. We^ggoner 1. a66 At closing-in or day. 


ciiosnro. 
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o. jrter. A coming to termst amemeot, or imion. 
1614 Mp. Hall H§mtn Marik ^ 4, iii Fgira ipokcn 
at the firgt elosing. i6m Colliii Mu. Mar. Saisf. it. ( 170$) 
57 Pride it so unsocUble a Vice . . that there b no closing 
with it. sjl37 Thaoubay Mavautwin^ ii Thb sudden clos- 
ing with him. 

f 2 . That which cloiet or makes fast, a fastening. 

lela Wvcup Baruch vi. 17 Prestes oft kepen the dotres 
wiM closingb (Vulg. ela$$surts] and lockis. igoo'as fVrjr/- 
iius in Thonu Prpst Mam. (1858) 11 . 34 Virgtlius put a ways 
the closynge and reseyued the emperour into his casteU. 

1 8. An enclosed place, an enclosure. O^s. 

1398 Tsbvisa Barth. Da P. R, xvii. clii. (1495) 7 ^ Wythin 
the closynge or the cluusure of the temple. cs6te Mas. 
Hutchinson Mtm. Cal. Hutchinaan uBs6) B33 The ftmt 
should march a private way through the closings. 

4 . attrib., as in closing-fat (wi/), -stop {Mil^ ; 
oloalng-bammer, a hammer used for closing the 
seams of iron plates. 

[1^ in Rogers Agric. h Prices III. sssAi x closing fat. 
x6/.] 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavali^ i. 19 The side or closing 
stro is performed from the halt in quick time. 

CloidXL|f, ppL a. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting ; orawing close together ; enclosing, etc. 

s6io Shaks. Tamp. iii. iii. 64 The still closing waters. 16^ 
DavnaM Indian Emperor 11. ii, Closing Skies might still 
continue bright. W. Irving Kmckerb. vil xii, The 

closing eye of the old warrior, 

b. Concluding, ending. 

X795 SouTHKV yaan of Arc vm. 1x4 My closing hour of 
life. 1850 Trnnvson In Mem. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good. i8m M'Carthv Ovm Times 1 . 4x2 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. 

Hence tOlo'alnglj adv.^xix a closing manner, 
inclusively. Ohs. 

r 1449 Pbcock Repr. 1. xix. xxx He theryn .. biddith in* 
cludingli and closingU al it to be doon. 

Closaer, -et, obs. fif. Closube, Closet. 
tCloster. Obs. Also -tre, -tyr(6. [ad. L. 
elbstrum, vnr. of claustrum^ whence OHG, kldster, 
Ger. klostrr, MDu. cloostor. Du. klooster in same 
sense.] A cloister, monastic cell, or monastepr. 

ri330 R. Brunnb Ckron. (18x0) 80 A closter hei bigan. 
IbiuTxjit Better him wer. .in clostre haf led his life. ^14x5 
Vac. in Wr.-Wtilcker 670/6 Hoc claustrum^ clostyre. 15^ 
Chron Gr. Friars (1852) 98 The swerde was willed to m 
borne downe in the closter. 
b. Comb. 

1338-40 Pilgr, Tale 182 in Tkynnds Animadv.^ He loked 
not as ne were closter-pent. 

CloBter, -tre, obs if. Clubteb. 
tClo'sterar. Obs. -Cloistebeb. 

0x300 Cursor M, 27x72 (Cott.) Worlds man. or clerc, or 
closterer. 

tOloaalet. Obs. raro""^* [f. L. clausula, in 
med.L. (also cldsula) little enclosure, closet, cell'i- 
-ET.] A small closet or cell. 

X633 P. Fletchbr Purpls I si. vi. xi. Deep in the earth she 
(the Dadger| frames her prettie cell, And into halb and 
cloBulets divides. 

Closure (kl^-^iuj). Also 5 oloaaer, 6 oloaaure. 
[a. OF. closure that which encloses, a barrier :->L. 
clausura^ f. stem clans- of claud-fre to slmt, close : 
see -UBR. Sense 3 arose, paitly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with Closeb sb.^, although it 
might have been developed independently : cf. aper- 
ture, structure, etc.] 

1 1 . That which encloses, shuts in. or coniines ; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 7^ Beestes . . chat breketh the 
hegge or the closure {v. r. of the closur(e, closeure, clausurc]. 
1489 Caxton Faytss o/A.i. xiii. 35 With i^hes and ralis 
. . and wyth closures made of t^onbre. 13/SB Ueapton Ckron. 
II. 477 [They] opened the Barres and Closure, xgpo Grbbnb 
Fr. Bacon ^4. Scrowles. . Wrwt in rich closures of fine 
bumisht gold. iBjo W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. xsx An avo* 
lation of spirituous parts through all vessels and closures. 
1833 J. Holland Manuf, Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) 11 . i8x So 
as to form a closure about the case. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
i. (1875) 1. ao The spirit world no closures fasten. 

f b. more generally : Bound, limit, circuit. Obs. 
S594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, rii. iii. xi Within the guiltle Clo- 
sure of thy Walls, xfixj Hkywood Breuen Aae 11. ii. Wks. 
X874 III. 236 [1 will] catch them [birds] in the closure of 
this wire, xdao G. Sandvb Christs Passion 54 Iliac fatal 
Ark. .whose closure held Those two-leav'd Tables. 

ta. An entrenchment, fortreu, fort. [So in late 
L.] Obs. 

4x400-50 Alexander 4890 Vp-on Jw cop of clifFe a 
closure he fyndb, A palais, a 1470 Tiptoft Csrrar xii. (X530) 
x5 One fortresse or closure both tor them and for hb campe. 
x<77-87 Hounshrd Ckron. 1 . 146/2 Alured , .^oing foorth of 
his closure, lepaired to the campe of the Danuh king. 1394 
Grbrnr, etc. Looking Glasse (186 x) 123 Hide me in closure. 
1 8. An enclosed place. Obs. 

[Cf. 1386 in I.} S496-7 Act xs Hen. VII, c. xx 8 R The 
seid Manoirs with their . . Medowes, Pastures, Closures, 
Woodis. xg98 Manwood Lames Forest zxiv. 1 5 (161 248 b. 
Any Coppies or Closure in the Purlieu, estraitening the 
Kings Deere from the Forest. 1609 Biblb (Douay) Eeok. 
xliL 7 An utter closure according to the celles. 

1 4 . The act of enclosing, shutting up, or con- 
fining ; enclosure ; the fact or condition of being 
enclof^ or shut up. Obs. 

cs4m Paltad. on Hush. i. 805 Now rayle hem, and of 
closure b noo doute. 1338 Ckurckw. Acc. St. Dunstan*s, 
Canterb., A lode of thomes for closure of Che seid house. 
IS9S WvaLBY Armorie iiL 154 My closure 1 with great im- 
patience tooke. 1647 Husbandman’s Plea agst. Tithes 35 


In Che chllt^ parts of Budeinghanahire and Harfofdddie. 
where ihe Land lyes in closure. 41711 Kbh Mstuumd 
Foet Wks. I7sr 11. so In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it DO Cnme from Closure to break looasb 
6. The act of closing or shutting. 
i6qo Holland /-Apr Tnuul. Pxef. a Before Attoustus's 
■econd closure thereof [i. e. of the temple of JanusT S696 
Trmplr Met. tViliiamson Wks. X731 II. 383 BetSwe Cne 
Closure of thb Pacquet. lygi Nuornt Cr. Tour, Prance 
IV. 103 The closure and the re-opening of the theatre. tBii 
Bain Senus 6 Int. l it. (1864! 6a The wire must be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. iBtoCarprntrr 
Meat. Pkys. 1. li. 29 The closure of the fingers in grasping, 
b. Closed condition. 

184s Lo. Campbell Ckancotlars (1857) I. xUI. 198 These 
straws . . distend the book from its accustomad closure. 1887 
r. Payn in Hew York Independent XXXIX. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure^ 

t6. An agreeing upon tenns, a coming to an 
arrangement with ; agreement, onion, unity. Cf. 
Close v. 14 . Obs. 

1647 Saltmarrh Sparkl. Glory {x%4f\ X48 In a pure spiritual 
closure, or unity of Spirit. 16^ Cromwell Let. Ixi. 14 Mar, 
(Carlyle), So much do 1 desire a closure with you. tfise 
Rushw. Hist. Coll, 1. 73 The Catholick King . . pretendM 
so much seal Co a Closure with Engbnd. xfiA Howr Bleu. 
Rigkisous (1825) ryp Thb. .draws the . . Soul into a closure 
and lea^e with him. 

t 7 . The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened ; a fastening, attachment Obs. 

16x6-61 Holyday Persius 331 cTaveriiu thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn ‘d with some bright gemme. 
1641 French Distill, v. (r65x) 134 Lute the closures with 
potters earth. x6^ J. Cooke Marrow 0/ Ckirurg. led. 4) 
III. i. 166 After which, put a Closure [i. e. na^in or dbperj 
to the Woman, a 1744 Pope Lit. Sw\ft 0*)» Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 

t b. Applied to the fontanels of the skull, rare. 
x^ R. Androsb it. a lexis* Seer. iv. 11. 41 Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the cloosure of children Ibid. iv. 11. 58 
Lay It vpon the closure of the pacients heade. 

t c. Arch. (See quot ) Obs. 
s6ix CoTOR., /.4H/rrMr..atso, the scutcheon or closure of 
a I'ymber vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meet. 1770 Lloyd in PkiL Trans. LXl. 953, 1 could find 
no closure of the dome. 

t d. A composition for closing the openings of 
vessels, a luting. Obs, 

1641 Frrnch i. (xfisr) 4 Take Loam and the white 

of an Egge, mix them into a Past. .This, .b a good closure. 

e. Building. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or comer of a wall, etc. ; also f « 
Closeb^ 3, q. v. for quot. 

1881 Mechanic 546 The closure at tha reveal should be a 
bond closure. 

6. A bringing to a conclusion ; end, close. 

1388 Shaks. Ttt A. v. iiL x^a Make a mutuall closure of 
our house. x6i6 T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron (1655) aao The 
feast of Pentecost which was the cud and closure of their 
harvest. 1676 Row Coutn. BlaiVs Autobiog. xiL (1848) <11 
The trea^ would come to a peaceable closure ajpainst that 
time, x^ E. H. Pembre Trexg. Lssbos vii, txo l*he 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of my sunering. 

0 . spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in 188a the principle was often called 
the cloture, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. 

iBBm Pall Mall G. x 6 Feb. x/a What is the Closure? The 
right of the House of Commons to say that a debate shall 
close when discussion has been exhausted. 1887 Ibid, 
10 May i/i To get through the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures. 1887 Spectator 28 May 
722/1 On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
times. 

CloBure, V. [f. prec. sb., sense 9.] tram. To 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker). 

1887 Pall Mall G. a Apr. 8 Going on protesting against 
thb bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 1887 
Times 30 May 9/x Closured in the House of Commons, .the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day. 
x888 A. J. Balfour in Times ao July 8/a He never had any 
desire to closure thb debate to-night. 

^Ot (klpt),/^. Porms: 1-5 olot(t, 4-7 olotte, 
(3 oluta, 3-5 olote), 3- clot. [OE. clott, clot, 
corresp. to MHG. kloe, (klotus), mod.Ger. ilotw 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. klott- 
OTeut. *klutlo- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which few examples have come down to us from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Du. klos block, log, 
and Cleat, OMG. chlon, Ger. klosu lump, wedge, 
ball, etc. ; the pre-Teut. forms being *glud-no’-, 
glud-to'-, and gtou'do- respectively. See also Clod. 

The root *glua-,gleud-, appears to have been a derivative 
toraio(glu-,gleu-, *g]omerare'; cf. Clod, Clew.] 

1. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp. one 
formed by cohesion or congelation. 

4 xooo Gloss in Hatfts Zeits^r. IX. 488 Meusa, of dyne 
vel clottum. c 1303 JxMas Iscariot 25 in E. E. P. ( xB6a) xo8 
pe aee him Gunas] hurlede vp and doun as a liper clot. 
1387 Treviba Descr. Brit. (Caxton) 6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes. 1398 — Barth, De P. R. 
XVI. xlvii.(Tollem. MS.), Clot [ed. 1493 clotte] bordeynid of 
gaderynge of pouder in a clustre, for er^e bounde and clonge 
to gederes is a clot 4x400 Pistol Susan xrx (Cott MS.) 
The columbyne, pe caraway in clottys^y cleue. 1377 
Haiuison EugMnd 11. xxhi. (1877) J5R The embers, .con- 
gealed into dots of hard stone. 1398 Stow Surv. (rjM) t 


o&ov. 

vijxACIoftBerfold- 

Hist. Z>ni«« t lie Ar«fR«^ JM »««*? 

Clots, 

clotordnstinhbhandi. my Ubis^Cesm Demeter vvr, 
x6x A great dot of soil might glva way above- .mat 
2 . A semi^iolid lump foented of eoagulftted or 
curdled liquid, or of melted muteriul, 

(x^ Dwk Hmimote Rotts (Soi^) 39 Ar^but ek^ 
delude malui odor oxiet.] iftb Bikrr, Pe^ <W. d a W. 
y3i) eo6 Whicha threwo. .doCtes of myra at hynt e liai 
Bacon (J.), Tha wbito of an agg. with sdrit of idno, 
hake them into clones Hit began to po^ J. Foaaii 

LaennedsDit* Chest 63 Me oxpeetorated an imnaasa okj 
of mucus. 1853 SoYta Pemtroph. tee Tha dou which 
form . . constitute the finest and most dalicata butter- 
b. Spec, of blood. 

161s CoToe., Grumoem de sang, a clot, or duttar of con- 
gealed bloud. i6j6 R. Wmbmam Surgery (JX A dot of 
grumous blood, tfiag Hood Mug, xnii. For every 
dot a burning spot Was scorching in my ht^. sfiyg J owbtt 
Plato (ed. B) 111. 70X lliey filled a bowl of wine and cast In 
a clot of blood for each of them. 

o. Hence The clot; that part of blood wblch 
turns solid, and separates from the eerum or per- 
manently liquid part. 

x8oa A. Duncan Anmals Med. I. Lustr. 11. xxi Whan tha 
blood . . has given out all the serum . . the coagulated mam 
which swimsin the middb, b known by the name of tha CloJU 
1878 T. Bsyamt Pract. Sure. 1. xsThat thb * bufy o^* Is 
due to the fact that the blood-corpuscles ^ 


;inb during coagulation. leavlM the ttppar 
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stthside la the 

liquor sanauinb during coa| 
l>ortion of tne clot colourbsa. 
times the dot b of a lighter colour. 

1 8. A hardened lump of earth. In this seme atiU 
dialectal ; in the literaty language CLOD has takea 
its place. Obs. a. with clap, earth, etc., expressed- 
4 1300 Cursor M. 24006 (Cott.) O dai hai kest at him 
dote [r/.r. dot, clott, dotte]. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Somto L 
Iv. (1859) 5 A dote of black erthe. XS3 S Covebdali 
xxviii. 0 Where y« clottes of the earth am golde. 1647 H- 
More Sow ^ Soul 1. 111. Ixiv, He wox like earthly duL 
b. without qualification : ■- Clod. 
c ijas £. E. Aliit. P. A. 856 A1 -|n» oure cones In dottes 
dynge. TcMyS Hunt, Hare 91 Then euery man had a 
mall, Syche at thei betyn dottys withalL IM FiTSHXaa- 
Husb. 8 xj Thb harrowe is good to breake the greatta 
clottes. 1370 Levins Manip. 176/23 A dot, glebm. mBsm 
Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) X07 Clottei from the faugh field. 
s66o Worlidcr ^si. Agric, iv. | 3 (x68x) 45 Ik must ba 
finely harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, 1‘urfs, etc picked 
away. 1876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland, Vorhsh,. H, 
PV. Line., Uuestersh,, Berkshire. /. tf Wight, 1876 Mid 
Vorksh. Gioss., * As cold as a dot wyt Holdemeu Chu.% 
Clot, a dod of earth . .(' clot of blood ’ not used). 

o. as collective singulai, or as name of the 
substance : Cloddy earth or clay. 

ctgsg E. B, Aliit, A A 320 py cone b dot mot calder 
k(l]eue. 1398 TaavrsA Barth, Do P, R, xvl xlvL (i49S* ^ 
Sapbire stones the place thereof and clott iglobss) theror b 
gold. vtfB T. Howell Arb, Amitie (1879)60 Dead and 
dadde with dot of clay. 

d. A clod with the grass on it ; a sod. 

1460 Medulla Gram, in Promp. Partf. 83 Globa ost durus 
cetpes cum herba, an harde klotte. 1483 Cath, Angl. 68 A 
Clotte, cesPis. x88x Leicestersh, Glou., Clot, a dod, a sod. 

4 . Jig. A dull fellow, a Clod. Still dial. 

X63B B. JoNsoN Magn, Lady i. 1 , Feats of fine under- 
standing To abuse clots and clowns with. 1876 Whitlgt 
Gloss,, Clot, a clumsy fellow. 

1 6. A hill, or r mound. Ohs. rare, 
c 1305 E. B, Aliit, P, A. 788 pe hyl of Syon pat semly dot 
T o. ? The stump of a tree or plant. Obs, rare, 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. 11.(1586) 53 Some of the 
Leale some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both. 

7. Comb. Clot-bird, -pate, -poll. Also olot- 
haad {dial.) ■■ Clot-pate ; clot-cold adj. 

Cumbfid, Clou., Clotdtesd, a stupid person 1888 
Shofhold Gloss. 45 A decul man b said to oe clot-cold. 
Clot (klpt\ V. Forms : 5-6 olott(e, (6 olutt)| 
6 - olot. [f. Clot j6.1] 

1 . trans. To free (lands) from clods ; ahsol. to 
crush clods. Still dial, Cf. Clod v. 

a 1900 Ortm Voc. in Promp. Parv. 83 Occo, glebas from- 
gore, to dotte [Promp. Parv. MS, K c 1490 has doddynj. 
>403 Cath. Angl. 68 To Clotte, ocean. 1549 Latimeb 
Serm. Plough wks. 1. 57 The ploughman . . tiUeth His land 
..harroweth it, and dotteth it. xdao Maukham Farew. 
Husb. (1640) 35 Harrow it againe, clot it, smooth it 
Altho^ MS. in Simpkinson Washtngtons Introd 44 To 
women, a dales a piece, dotting the meddowes 00 18 o6, 
s88x Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, to break up the clods after 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2 . intr. To form (itselO into clots, lumps, or 
congealed masses. Cf. Clod v. 3. 

1330 Palsgr. 488/1 This yerthe dotteth so faite that b 
muste be broken. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) eie 
The snow doth weary her and clot upon her hinder feet, 
xyay Bradley Fam. Diet. av. Brewing, Boiling hot Ifouor 
.. will make the malt dot and cake together. 

Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting together into hard knoba. 

3. Of fluids, as blood, cream, gravy : To coaga* 
late, curdle, run into clots. 

xspx Percivall Sp. Diet., Eugrumecer, to dot, to quar 
like cold blood. 1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Set. Mem 
(1841) 1 . 242 That sort of ink I find, .very apt to dot in the 
pen. x8oi Southey Thalaba 11. xvi, The bl(^ not yet had 
clotted on his wound. 1886 Mehalah 328 Bid her come at 
once before the gravy clots. 

4 . trans. To cause to cohere in clots ; to mat with 
sticky matter ; to cover with clott of dirt, etc. 
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>697 CttMt jyAmma/M Tfwxt. (1706) 35 Hit Hftir wu aTI 
dotted tosether. 17W £i*. in Amn. Rig* lea/s Clotting 
hhk white bAini with dirt. iSeg JBJmckv. Mag* XXVI. 77 
The blood from bis wounded car . . dotted tne fingcn of 
the robber. 1869 DicKKm Mut. Fr* 1. xiv, A new blast 
storming at It, and clotting the wet hair. 

5 . intr, * To become ^osa * (J.), 

6. dial. ( See qaot. ) 

1878 CumhrU. Glms,, Clot* to throw clods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t' lasses wid apples. 

1 * dial. (Sec quot. ) Cf. CbAT. 

[1847-^ Halliwkll Covhclrtttingt spreading manure on 
the fields, j i88t Liicttttrtk. Glou.*Clot* to scatter manure 
left by animals on erasing land. Clotting’/ork, a fork for 
Scattering manure left on graiing land. 

Clot : see Clout slf. 8. 

t Clot-bird. Oh. [f. Clot, clod + Bibo.] A 
species of bird freqaenting fallow-land ; the WWt- 
ear (Saxicola ^anthi ) ; called also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and Fallow-smiter. (Erroneonsly applied 
by some to the Hawfinch, Ccccathrxiustes tfulgaris.) 

X544 Turnbr Avium Hut. 44 Kvaidr, CmiUo, a clolburd, 
a smatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. sgSo Baret Alv.C6tio 
Clotbirde, a birdc that appeareth not in winter ; a smatch ; 
an arling. rorrw/ro. s6x8 Latham %nd Bk. Falconry 
S4^ The Clot bird in the fallow ftelds. .is a very fat and a 
dainty bird much like vnto the Marline, idgs Moupet & 
Bknn. HtaUKs Iw^* (1746) x8c Coccotkraustit . .The Clot- 
bird, called sometimes a amatco, or an Arling is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon Cherries, and 
Cherry-kemeU. lyss Chambbrr Cycl. Cloi-bird. .a I 

name by which the cominon oenanthe is called in many ‘ 
partH of England. 

Clot-bnr (klp’t|b&). Also olote-, olott-. [f. 
Clotb sb. + Bub ; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, as in bonJire\ The Burdock or * great 
dote Arctium I^ippa. t Lesser CloUbur (o^r.), 
the Bur-weed, Xanthium Strumarium* 

1^ Turnbr Name* 0/ Herhts (18B1) 81 Xanthium Is 
caTl^ in english Dichebur or Clotbur. 1578 Lvtb Dodoen* 

L viii. 14 There be two sortes of Clotte Burres in this Coun- 
trey ; the one is the great Burre, and the other y* lesser 
Burre. Ibid, l vtii. 15 The lesser Clote Burre Is called, .in 
English Diche Burre and lowse Burre. Ibid. iii. x. ss8 
Great broade leaves, .lyke to the leaves of Clot Burre. s6oi 
Holland Pliny 11 . 327 I'he great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Arcion. iSgS Moufet & Brnnkt Health Im^rirv. (1746) 
313 Bur-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur), .eaten like a young 


313 Bur-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur), .eaten like a young 

E een Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 Ozbll Rab€^ 
is n.xvi. II. X94 Clotburs. .which he cast upon the gowns 
and caps of honest people. 1778 Withbring Brit. PI. (1796) 
II. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 

Clote (khh>t). Forms : 1 oUto, 3- dote, (4-5 
doote), 7 doat, 7-9 dots, (duts, olowts). 
[OE. cldte OTcut. type *klai(6n - : indicating a 
pre-Teut root ^gleid- gloidl)^ prob. related 

to the simpler to stick (see Clay). 

Of other names for this and similar plants, Clrtb (T 
klaitj&n) and Clitb (Y:— A 7 ./-or kltt-) evidently belong to 
the same root ; but Clithk, and its family (root and 
Ger. kUite with its allies (root *glet-) are not connected, at 
least directly, though like cltve and its cognates (root *flibh-) 
all may be ultlmatmy based on the simpler *glei’, git-.'] 

1 . The Burdock {Arctium Lappa) ; also the 
prickly balls or burs which it bears. 

A TOO Epinal Gl. 144 Blitum claue \Erf. & Corpus 
date ; Leiden Gl. 45 Lappa date), c xooo Sax, Leeckd. 
11 . 56 Bisceop wyrt .. & clatan, wyl on ealaa cia^S 
Voc. in Wr.-w flicker 557 Lappa, hardeme^ dote. 13^ 
WvcLir Hosea x. 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
auters of hem. axsfly Sinom. Barthol* (Anecd. Oxon.) xa 


clo>M. a 1490 A IpkitaiAnttid. Oxon. ) to Clote, cuius fructus 
oocatur. Burre. ic8o Hollybano Treae. Fr. Tong.Bar^ 
done, the herb ..Cloates that beareth the greene Burre. 
cie/kk Puttknham in Nichols Progrees Q* Elio. 111 . 479 
Clindnflm as fast as little dotes Or burres uppon younge 
childreivs cotes. x6xi Cotgr., Lasnpomrde, the cloat, or 
great Burre. 169s Ray N. C. Words, Cluts, clots, peu- 
Stes; rather burrdock. X708 Morrxux Rabolais iv. liL 
<1737) 0x4 Lousebur, Clote. 17ft Aimbwortn Lai. Diet* 
(Morell)n, Peroolata, a burdock, tne herb clots, that beareth 
the greatest bur. tSeo-afl Wilxraham Gloss. Ckssh., Clots 
or elosUs, burrs or burdock. 

2 . Applied to other plants either from some 
lesemblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take: among these are Clivers {Galiutn Aparitu), 
the Bur-weed {Xastthium Strumarium), the Colts- 
foot and Butter-bnr ( Tussilt^ farfara and Peta- 
sites) \ the Yellow Water Cily (Pluphar luted) , 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England. 

c looo Seue. Leeckd* II. xaa Genim doccan oSSe cUtan 
he swimman wolde. Ibid. 1 . 306 pa man eac opnim naman 
date nemnefl . . ys sti8 on leafon, & heo hafafl «catne 
stelan, & hwite olostman, & heo hafisS heard ased « sine- 
wealt a 1387 Simon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43^ Unguia 
taSballina est duplex, videlicet terrestris. .et aqtiati(» ctyus 
flos dicitur nenumr. Unguia cabaUima campoetrii i. dote, 
s^ Mascal Govt. CaHlo aaa (Br. ft Holl.) Water-clot . . 
s^ch hath a broad leaf on the vrater. ciflee Flbtchkr 
Faitbf. Skeph. ii. i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Babmbs Dorset Gram, f Gloss. 48 Ciotet the 
yellow water-lily. 

8. attrib. and Camb., as clMsdsaf^ -ridden* See 
also Clot-bub, Clot-wbbd. 

c rfd Chauccr Chon. Yem, Prot. 4 7 *. 04 A Clote leef he 
hadae vnder his hood ffor swoot, and for to km his heed 
from heete. i8^ Babnbb in Meum. Mag* Oct 478 On 
where the dote-iidden river do flow. 


I Clotft, obs. fonn of Clot, Clout. 

I dot# (? read cleie), obs. form of Clbat sb. 

I Cloter, obs. form of Clottbb. 

Cloth (kV)»)j ^b. Forms: i olflO, 1-4 olap, 5 
oldB, 4 olop, 4- oloth, (4 olopt, 4-5 olo^, 
oloop, olooth, 5 oloip, 4-7 clothe, 6-8 oloath). 
North. 3-5 olath, 4-5 klath, olathe ; Sc* 5-6 
olayth, -t, 5- olaith. Ali»o 4 olath. [OE. etdp^ 
corresp. to OFr. kldih, klAd, klSth (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. klAth, NFiis, klAid, WFris. klaed, EFris. 
klAd, Wangaroog klt‘t) ; MDu. elect, pi. chide, Du. 
and IXJ. kleed ^llld), MHG. kUit {hleides), Ger. 
hleid. Unknown in OS., OHG.^ and Gothic ; its 
general diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the I 3 th c. 
The ON. fonn (whence Norw. and Da. klmde, 
Sw. hldde) does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer. (which would require JtJeid in ON.) ; 
its history is olnicure. Beside 0 £. clAp, which was 
the source alike of midi, and south, cloth, clothes, 
and north, cloth, claith, pi. elathis, claise, a form 
clap is recorded once (see 1 below) ; if genuine 
(wnich is doubtful), this may be the source of the 
north. ME. clcth, clethis, clese, which have other- 
wise been referfed to a Norse origin. 

The original pi. cldBas, is directly represented by 
the existing CloTHEA, q. v. ; this (k]^» 0 z) is now 
restricted to the sense * garments*; for other senses, 
cloths has gradually come into use since ri6oo. 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths lielongs to the 19th c., cloat hs being a pre- 
valent spelling of both in the 18th c. The pro- 
nunciation of cloths varies : northerners generally 
say klpf-s, or kl^ps ; Londoners usually kl^^z, esp. 
in senses 1-8, though some reduce it to -klf])8 in 
combination, as in table-cloths, neck-cloths-, many 
would say klpps, or kl^^/s, meaning * kinds of cloth ' 
(sec II). 

Tlie etymology and even the primary sense of OT ent. ^klai\>- 
are uncertain, j'he former is prob. to be sought in the Teut. 
vh. stem klU, klai-* to stick (Clay, Clean, Clbam), but 
whether the name was applied to cloth as a substatice felted 
or made to stick together, or to a cloth as a thing to be 
attached or made to cling to the body, is duubtfuT. The 
earliest known uses of OE defy are not for the material 
(a sense hardly evidenced in 0£.X but for *a cloth' as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the la^y ; from this primitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully deyelopea * clothes' or gannents, and on the 
other to the material of which all such articlesure composed.] 
I. With a in sing* Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 

1 . A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding round, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drying, wiping, or other purpose; a 
■waddling or winding cloth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. pannus. 

JaBoo: see b.) ^890 K. iEcpRED BsMa 111. xi. (Bosw.), 
Heo ba moldan on claSe bewand {inligatam pound], a xooo 
Christ (Gr.) 735 He in binne wixss in cildes hiw claSum 
biwunden. e xooo Sax. Lsochd. 11 . 374 Awringhurh clah. 
Ibid. II. a6o Do on cimb. c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xix. 40 
His namon lues hmlenaos lichaman and bewundon hine 
mid linenum claSe. ciaos Lay. 17690 Ane cule of ane 
blake clahe. laoy R. Glouc. (1724) 7 Yt wolde a rere And 
bore vp grete cloj^s. a xyaa Cursor M. 16767 -t 92 pe clotho 
pat in M temple was. In middes it clef in twoo. c Ibid. 
15399 (Trin.) Crist, .wesshe alle her feet bidene And wip his 
Cioop aflirward wipud hem ful dene. xyjA Tkbvisa Barth. 
Do P. R, XVI, L (1495) 5^3 On a whyte clothe, r Destr. 
Troy 6304 A chariot full cboise . . couerl with a cloth all of 
dene gold. iSse R. Ri.yot in T. Elyot Gov. (1883) App. 1 . 

f i3, 1 will that John Mychell . . have a gowne doth. 1330 
^albor. ao6/x clothe to put on a herce, poille. xM3 Shake. 

3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 157 This Cloth thou dipd'at in blood of my 
sweet Boy. sflxa Markham Cheap Hud. 1. i. (i66B> 5 Rub 
all his body ana legs over with d^ doaths. sflya CompL 
Gunner 1. ix. is Poor it [the Lixivium] into wooden Vessels 
that are broad and cover them over with deaths. s8zo 
Southey Keh. xv. xo The doth which nrt bis loins. 1841 
Lanx Arad. Nts. 1. laa Having a doth round the waist. 
1887 Daily News 30 Apr. 5/1 To give a doth as a present 
is a very common thing in India. Mod. Bring a doth to 
wiM it uiL Ricks protected by waterproof cloths. 

D. With attribute expressing purpose : as altar- 
barm-, board-, bolt-, boliis^-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, etc. Sm these words. 

To this head belong the earliest recorded ex- 
aznples of the word, among which are OE. cild- 
cldS child-cloth, swaddlii^ dolh, Jfykieclad patch. 

41800 Corpus Gloss. (O. £. T) 4^ Commisura (s= patch) 
flycticlaS. — 603 Cunae, dlddaoas. rxooo JElfuc Cl. 
(Wr.-W. xa4/3o) Custe, cUdclaSes. — xay/a Mappula 
bearmdaS. 

2 . Spec. «Table-oloth : a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is * laid * for 
a meal. 

cxgan Behot Hi leide bmrd and Rpmdde doth. 1373 
BAaaouR Bruce v. 388 [Douglas! fond the met all roduy 
mthit Vith burdis set and oath is laid, c 1400 Vwaine 
Gmo* 758 A dene klath, and brede tharone. lum Bh* Com, 
Prayer, Couunsmion, Ihe Table hauyn^ at the Communion 
tyme a fayre white l^nen doth# vpon it. 1630 R. Stafyl- 
TOH Straade Low C. Warm 1.6 when the Cloth was taken 
away after dinner. s67sR.Wiu>2>M/or. ZikCMue. sMy 
¥llfe was laying the ^h. 1717 Phidp Quarll (181Q 09 


Laid the doth, c sflfs And* Nte. (Rtldg. 1 48a Supper was 
ready, and the cloth was spre^, 1870 R. Pbauocjc Rolf 
Skin. HI. i6x Soon after the doth was drawn. ^ 

8 . A sail {obs.)* b- The sails of a ship collec- 
tively; 'canvas*. 

€ X3SS E. E. Aliit. P* C. 105 Gederen to be gyde ropes, 
be grete dob fallea e 1400 Deetr* Troy 953* hundrith 

. .shippes [were] Consumet full deanc, clothes ft ocher. 1651 
S. SiiKPPARD Epigr* n. xlx. 07 Make all the doth you can, 
haste, haste away. The Pirate will o'retake you if you sUy. 
1653 H. Cogah tr. Pinto*! Trav. iv. to Our Lest advice was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little doth as might be 
. . We dapt on all our cloth. 1867 Smyth Sailor's WordJfk. 
A v , When a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
cloth. 

o. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is composed. 

167a T. Millbr Modeliist (1676) 4 You are to place your 
middle doth first in a top-sail. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Kk b. The edges of the cloths, or picceS| of which a 
sail IS composed, are generally sewed together with a double 
seam. x88a Names Seamanship (ed. 6) xo A cloth, a whole 
strip of canvas ; eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. 

a. in combination applied to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a ship, as Mast-, (^uabtbb-. 
Waist-cloth, etc. 

e. To shake {have) a cloth in the wind : to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver ; fig* to 
be ragged in clothing ; to be slightly intoxicated 
(cf. 'to be three sheets in the wind *). slang. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, 1 found all my family well 


1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxix, 1 found all my family wen 
and tiearty ; but they all shook a cloth, in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 1836 £. H oward A’. Reefer xliii, As the 
Rcamen say, they all bad got a doth in the wind— the cap- 
tain two or three. 

4. Cloth of estate, state : a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

xSa3 Skelton Carl, Laurel 4B4 Under a glorious doth of 
astate. x^ Act ix Hen. VIII, c. 10 No person (except 
only the Kings children) .shal at any time hereafter . . pre- 
sume, to sit or haiie place at any side of tlie doth of estate 
ill the Parliament chamber. x6to R. Siai’Yi.ton AVra/Ai'x 
Lmv C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 
place, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II, xvi. 405 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his pnivy chamber, under a doth of estate. 

t 6. Painted cloth : a hanging for a room painted 
or worked with hgures, mottoes or texts ; tapestry. 

x54a Boorue Dyeiary (1870) 398 The chamber . . that the 
madde man li in, let there be no paynted clothes. •S »4 
SiiAKS. X Hen. IV' , iv. 11. s8 Slauc.s as ragged as L.azarus in 
the painted Cloth. x6o6 — - Tr. 4 Cr. v. x. 47 Set this in 
your painted doathes. 16x1 Cot or. b.v. TapU, As deafe as 
an Image in a painted cloth. 1634 Win tlocx Zooiomia 17* 
That Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
fesse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nina 
Worthies. 

1 6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted- 
Drvoen tr. Dufresnoy' s Art Paint. Pref., Tliis idea, 
whiLn we may call the goddess of painting and of cculpture, 
descends upon the marble and the doth, and becomes the 
original of ihe'ic arts. 176s 71 H. Walfole Vertue*s Anecd, 
Paint, (X7B6) III. 253 A portrail-^inler .. his price was 
but five guineas for g doth. iBag Hone Every-Day Bh, 1 . 
X196 One of the front show-cloths [of a booth at a fair] re- 
presented one of the fights. 

7. Tkeat. The Cubtain which separates the audi- ' 
torium from the stage. 

s88x P. Fitzgerald World Behind the Scenes 34 Under 
the old system, where a simple ' doth ' quietly glided down, 
this impression was not left. 1887 Pall Malt G.ix Jan. a/a 
We can take our ' cloths ' right up, instead of having to roll 
them. 

+ 8. A deiiiiile (mantity or length of woven 
labric ; a ' piece *. Obs. 

1469 Housek. Ord. 10^ For^ the Chamberlayne, hedde 
officers, knyghtes ft ladyes . . iii clothes ; price the clothe 
viii/. x^/h^Act x Rich. ///, c. 8 1 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth, .shall .. hold and conteyn in leenght 
xxiiij yerdes. .every half Cloth of the sold hole Cloth. .boTde 
and conteyne xij yerdis in Icynghu 1538 in Scrype Reel, 
Mem. 1 . App. Ixxxix. 848, I was wont to set for most part 
every yere uij or v hundr^ clothes to stran^rs. .ms yet. .1 
have sold but xxy clothea a z6i8 RfSLEiOH^rm. ( x66i) X92 
There hath been, .transported, .about sciooo doaths, count- 
ing three Kersles to a cloath. zflsz W. Hakbwill Libert. 

- Subi. 93 A sack of Wool did couundhly xnake fours short 
clothes. x66oT. Willsford Jfcofrv C'FmMMrrr ui. xo Admit 
i< Clothes or Pieces were sold for 340/. lyai Land. Gao. 
Na 6004/3 Two Tentors . . the one for two Ooths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 

II. As a material : Without a in sing, (except 
when meaning ' a kind of cloth \ in which sense 

* cloths ’ occurs in pi.). 

0. A name given, in the most general tease, to 
every pliant fabric woven, felted, or otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mineral) hlament, as of wool, hair, silk, the hbres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun gloss, wire, 
etc. But when used without qualthcation or con- 
textual speciheation, usually understood to mean 
a woollen fabric such os is used for wearinjp; ap- 
parel Heie again, it is sometimes specincally 
applied to a plain-wove woollen fabric, os dis- 
tinguished from a twill* 

To this most specific tense beloi^ the terms Bboad-cijoth 
and Narrow-cloth, q.v., the ordinary biaek<tatk used for 

* dress ' clothes, clerical attire, etc., and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other ' doth *, of uniforms and liverka. 
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[Sftflyqpiotftidqabtlbl: fiMkprob. mom i; citfSinAy 
b« ieuMS ii.J 

fc I400 jfn. Go^. Matt. ix. x6 Ne de)> witodlloe nan man 
Blwcs claffes ic^ on eald reaf. cisTf LamA, Nom, 53 
Monte of |mui wimmen . .cia|»e8 hooni mud leoluwe cln|i« pk 
|s tHM deoflea helfter.] 4; tsas £• Aiiit, P, B. 1749 Frokkei 

of fyn clo|». «S77 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 444 Cloth t»at 
cometh fio ^ weusmg ia noujt comly to were, Tyl it ia 
fulled, etc. ittis Baxclav Ef^ogn iv. (1370' C. iv/a Eiwlande 
hath cloth. Burdeua hath atora of wine, igsa Aai'. Hamu.^ 
TOM Caitck. 89 a, Ane taUyeour can nocht mak ane garment 
hot of clayth. ig6S Grabton CAtpm. II. 69a He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, Km it of ailke or 
cloth. 1599 SuAxa. Nm. y. il iv. 48 l^e a Mixer spoyle 
hta Coat, with acanting A little Cloth. i6ga Samdbrson 
i5'arwi. 446 Cloath and leather. 1663 Pxrva Uim,iy aa Sept. 
My nreaent care ia. .a new black doth auit, and coate 
and cioake. 1705 Land. Gta, No. 4095/a Coarae Yorkshire- 
Cloth. .proper for Cloathing Soldiera, and the poorer sort 
of People. 1833 Hr. Mabtinbau Pander^ut ^ .S', ii. 35 
There would aIwa]rB be blue cloth in the market. 
EuBtaoN Eng: TVaits. Ability Wlu. (Bohn) II. 44 A dye 
which ia more laiting than the cloth. 1884 Derby Marcury 
7 pec.. The outer anell of the coffin waa of oak, coverra 
with black cloth. Mod. A cloth coat and Tweed trousers, 
b. with qualification, or contextual si^cification. 

1480 Caxton CAron. Eng. ccxxv, No clothe .. wrought 
out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or dainaiuee. 

Middlesex County Rec. I. 130 A piece of linen cloth 
called ' a biggen '. 1646 Sia T. Browns Pseud. F.p. 140 
Paulus Venetua. .affirms that in some parts of Tartaric, there 
were Mines of Iron whose filaments were weaved into in- 
combustible cloth. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Jmprav. 59 Three 
hundred weight of Flax . .will make four hundred Ells of Cloth. 
STta Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 3a A surtout of oiled 
cloth. lyay Bradley Fam. Diet, a v.. There are Woollen, 
Linnen, and other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax. 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc., there are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver. 1783 Act $ Geo. /IT {title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. Nicholson yml. Nat. Philos. II. 4x3 {title) On the Art 
of covering Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, as a 
Su^titute for Horn. sSm Ht. Martineau Pandet^t tir 
S. iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, andwoollen cloths were disposed of. 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence, bound in cloth. iSiffi Treae Bot.yjs The natives., 
manufacture from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth. 
S873 Urb Diet. Art 1 . 255 A prise for the improvement of 
asbMtos cloth, /bid. 1. 4ai The bookbinders cloth now 
so extensively used, is a cotton fabric. Ibid. III. xao The 
manufacture of cloth from flaxen materiaL 


o. In various phrasal combinations: Cloth of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wires or strips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool ; 
also applied to gilded cloth ; Cloth of silver, a 
cloth similarly woven with silver. American clothe 
a flexible enamelled cloth resembling leather, used 
for covering chairs, etc. 

Also cloth of Arras, Rauobkin or bodkin^ Lakb, Plbas- 
ancb, Kaynbs, Tars, etc. ; and Broadcloth, Careclotu, 
Cerecloth, Haircloth, Oilcloth, Sackcloth, etc, q.v. 

CX3B6 Chaucer Knit. T. xvxo The lystes . . Hanged with 
clooth of gold and nat witn sarge. 1330 Palsgr. 3o6/x 
Clothe of sylver, drap dargent. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
73a King Edwa^ and foure other were appareled in cloth 
Golde. x6ii Bible a Mac, v. a There were seene horw- 
mcn running in the aire, in cloth of golde. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. la Costly cloth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. County 144 The clotli-of- 
gold thrown over it by the buttercups. 1881 Truth ig 
May 686/1 'fhe train, .was covered with hand-wrought em- 
broidei^, the material being cloth of silver. Mod. Chairs 
covered with leather or American cloth. 


10 . Phrases. To cut the coat according to the cloth : 
to adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cut), f 'The cloth is all 
of another hue : the case is totally different, f To 
bring to cloth : to accomplish, finish. And other 
proverbial expressions. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 4a We ben bigilid alle wij» cure 
lybt. Pc cluob is al of anothir hew. is6a }. Hkywooo/*«»x'. 
h F^tgr. (1867) x6, 1 shall Cut my cote afler my cloth. Ibid. 

? 6 It 15 a bad clothe that will take no colour. 1587 Turbbrv. 

^rag, T. Argt. of 6th Hist., The Kin^. .Began to love, who 
for ne was a King, By little sute this match to cloth did 
bring. 1639 Fuller /list. Holy Warre (1647) 177 This 
rent (not in the seam but whole cloth) betwixt these Churches 
was no mean hindrance to the Holy warre. 1883 C. Rradb 
Many a Slip in HarpePs Mag. Dec. 134/3 We can all cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 

III. As wearing apparel. [OE. had plural 
(Iddasi see Clothbb.] 

til. collect. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 
{fio plurali) Obs. 

e x»s Lamb. Horn. 37 Gif he ne mel don elmease of claSe 
ne of^mete. c xaoo Ormin 3308 Hiss clak wasA off ollfennteas 
luer. a sums Ancr R. zpa Uor xe ne JrancheS nowiht of 
mete, ne of clo8. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 37 SiJ> 
lyf is more ban mete and mannis bodi more ban cloi)*. c 14x9 
Pecocx Repr. 111. v. 303 Mete and drinke, nous and clouth. 
xgxs Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C. v/i, I ask . .onely cloth and 
foode. smOxaRtcht Way{iSB7)xi Meit and claith and oder 
ncidful thingis. ttfy Homilies 11. Rogai. Week iii. (1859) 
493 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, physicians, 
comfort ; he shall be all thii^ to ua, 1374 WilU ^ Inv. 
N. C. (1835) 403 The said Mighall shall tynde my xyster 
Elsabethe mete drynk and clothe, e x8ao Convert Soule in 
Farr's .S'. P. Jos. / (1B48) 90 My food and cloth are most 
divine. t8i8 Scott Anti^, xi, Gentle folks, .hae. .fire and 
fending, and meat and claith. 

tl 2 . A (single) garment, robe, coat (*Ger. ein 
hleid, Dn. ten kleed), Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4817 Of him [JoBt^bl has beistex made 
prai ; >is es his clath, pmt es well sene, /bid, z6aoz A 


pnrprin datli [o. r. delh) M on him kaat. And gnio to pli* 
late broght, e 13IH Chaucer L, G. W. i|a8 DiSe, A doth 
he Lafte. ,Whan beliom DMo ttid. ijM Wvclir Ps, d. 07 
(cil. afi] Alle schulen wexe eetde as a clooth Itjki dodilng, 
Vnlf, veatimentoiu]. l ypR LaNou P, PL C xi. 193 Tm 
catel bat uiat haddc ^ clones bit were. 

(Senses 13-15 are also cloufy rslaled to sms* 9.) 
1 18 . The distinctive clothing worn by the ser* 
vmnts or retainers of a master, or by members of 
the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also^. 

1398 Flosio Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer . . to weare your 
Honors cloth. ite8-ss Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Pews iii. | ai 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not thdr Master, that 
never did good chore in his service. 1817 Asshbton 7 rmL 
(1848) B To weore his dothe and attend him . . at ye Kings 
oomming. 1740 Li/e Mrs. Dewles in Defods Wks. (18^) 
865 I told him the action . . made him unworthy of the kings 
cloth. i8a3 Lamb EHa Ser. 1. xxu. <i865> 169, 1 reverencB 
. . these almost clergy imps llittle sweeps] who sport their 
doth without assumption. 

14 . Hence; One’s profession (as marked by a 
professional garb) ; cl. Coat. 

1634 Sanderson Serm. II. Objecting to yon [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us (ministry] our clooth : * A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, to do thus or thus 1 * As if 
any Christian man, of whsu place, or of what cloath soever, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well. 1716 Addison 
Drummer iii. vi. (Hoppe )^ Gentlemen of our doth [men- 
servants]. s^7 Parry Mem. A dm. Parry V1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our doth [n naval officer]. 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clergyman 
or minister of religion. 

1634 [see prcc.]. e 1683 Villibrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Con/. 
Wks. Z70S ll. 57 Neither you, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain tliat point upon me. 17ns Hickkringill Pr>«rf- 
cr. II. viit. ^ My Affection to the BTack-Ccuits of mine own 
Cloth. 177a Mackenzie Man World 1. viii. (zBaj) 438 
Annesly’s cloth protected him from this last inconvenience. 


dox divines, he was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment 
permitted to his cloth. z8te Parkman Disc.GL West x. 
(1875) laS Out of respect for nis cloth. 

15 . The cloth (colloq.) : the clerical profession ; 
the clergy ; the office of a clergyman. 

1701 Swift Mrs. Harrises Petition, You know, 1 honour 
the clotli ; 1 design to be a parson‘s wife. 1766 («oli>sm. 
Pic. W. xxxi, What did 1 do but get . . r true priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxviL (D.), I don't care to own 
that 1 have a respect for the doth. s866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Ncighb. xilL (1878) 37a lliat execrable word cloth 
—used for the office of a clergyman, 
b. used of other professions. 

1749 f'lELUiNC Tom /onesx-st. vi. (D.\ 1 did not mean to 
abuse the cloth [the military profession]. 1B37 Dickens 
Pickiv. xliti, I maintain that that 'ere song's personal to 
the cloth. .1 demand the nani*; o' that coachman. 

10 (ransf Covering, skin, * coating, coat 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1495' 139 Theguties 
ben clothed in tweyne full subtyl clothes . .and that is nedfull 
foryf the one were greuyd the other clothe maye helpe. 
1666 Pepys Diary a Nov., 1 elm did buy sonic apples and 
pork : W the same token, the butcher commended it as the 
best in England fur cloath and colour. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb, 


17 . attrib. or as adj. Made of cloth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth ; connected with cloth and its mann- 
factiire. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

159s Greene Upst. Courtier (Grosart) XI. aaa They 
were a plaine priire of Cloth -breeches. 1631 Wekver Anc. 
Fun, Mon. 51 A cloth-clo.»ke was lighter for summer. 1773 
Genii. Mag, XLlIl. 514 Serges, frizes, diuggeta, clotn- 
serges, shdioons, or any other drapery siiins. 1831 G. 
Porter Silk Manuf 334 The woven cloth . . wound on the 
cloth roll. 1843 P^ny Cycl. XXVil. 553/a This . . process 
in the cloth manufacture. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 
369 The black suits . . are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth capff for young gentlemen. 180s 11. Spencer First 
Prime, 11. xiv. (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorksliire cloth - 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Times 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone, .are always sent abroad to be cut up to make cups. 
z88a Beck Drapers Diet. s. v,, This fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place in which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair. x888 A. J. Balfour in Times a Oct. 
loA If you think that the cloth coat ought to be treated 
diflerently from the frieze coat. 

18 . General comb. : a. attributive (and obj, 
genit.), as cloth-cutter, factor, -mercer, -press, 
-presser, -stretcher, -teaseler, •web, etc. ; cloth-crop- 
ping, -culling, -drying, -folding, -smoothing, etc. ; 
b. instmmcntal, as cloth-covered, -cut adjs. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII I. 399 'Hie cloth-cut velvet 1831 
Carlyle A'ar/. Res. (zSjSl 40 Shall wc tremble liefore cloth- 
webs and cobwebs ? 1839 — Chartism viii. z68 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping. 
1^1 H. Melville Whale viii. 43 Jlie perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder . . were of cloth-covered^ ropes. 1834 
Thackeray Netveomes I 13 He was taken into the house 
of Hobson Brothers cloth-factors. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 
431 The cloth-cutter . . cuts up the corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. 1873 W. 
S, Hayward Love agst. World gYanx worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. 

19 . Special comb. : dloth-bindinff, book-binding 
in cotton cloth, embossed silk, etc., as distinct from 
binding in leather ; f oloth-oolour : see qnots. (it 
has been conjectured to be drab or self-colour) ; 
f oloth-drawer, a workman who * draws* or 
tenters the woollen cloth ; oloth-dresser, a work- 


msn who diciief, f.#. tenieli ml shetn wooUen 
doth ; so olotliHlfmdUMI ; f doMi<4ilvoF, ? one 
who combi or tensels doth t oMlt-liim, « bdlv or 
cxobfliige, whore sdlom and bayon of wooLlon 
doths meet at stated times to tranaact business; 
oloth-layism, the laying of a cloth for dinner, 
eta ; fdoth-man, a miucor or eeller of woollen 
cloth ; a clothier ; oloth*inttrk«8, (a.) o market 
for cloth; (^.) hmsaorous for * bed*; oloMi-siiOMixra, 
the lineal measuie used for doth, hi which 
the yard is divided into quarters end nails (six- 
teenths) ; toloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
BroussonoHa papyriford, of the bark of whidh the 
South Sea Islanders make clothing ; detli-^opor^ 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollen cloths; cloth- 
proven, a magnifying-glasB used to count the 
threads in a piece of doth ; f oloth^raeti, a kind 
of Rass (q.v.) made of wool; oloth-ahearor, a 
cloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous nap 
on woollen doth after teaseling; a machine for 
doing this ; so oloth-ehearing ; t Qloti&*etOoe» 
asbestos; foloth-thloker, name given to a fuller; 
toloth-tree em cloth-mulhmy \ t oloth-wralk n., 
to full doth, cf. Germ, walktn*, f oloth-’widtt, 

? doth - wright, cloth - worker. Also Clotb- 

BAKBR, ‘8AOE, -WOBKBR, -TARD. 

i6Bz Lomi. Goa. No. 1668/4 The one a middle siz'd man 
. . in an old ^'Cioth -colour riding C!k>at. 1883 Ibid, No. 
1866/8 A parcel of Silk, Dyed into Ctoch-comn. 1734 
I bid. No. 405^4 Lost, .a Bundle of doth-colours end black 
Sowing Suk. 1683 Ibid. No. 805^4 Mr. Well *Ckieth 
Drawer in Creechurch-l.Ane. tyao Ibid. No. 5897/4 Wil- 
liam Graves. .Closth-Drawer. sysg /bid. No bmnipi Paul 
Graenwood .. *CloathdreMer. roju Nesdiiam tr. Seldeds 
Mare CL 173, 1 have labored, saith Grotius . . for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdresiung in our Countrie. Mod. Nowep., 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any doth- 
dresBing firm, asks how many * gigs * they run. seat Not- 
tingham Corf. Arthit^s No. 10 e, ro. 1 Jamee Geklerd, 
*c1othdryver. 1S3116 Kncycl. Brit. s. v. Leeds, The Leeds 
*cIoth -halls, .are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only. 1843 Penny CycL XXVI 1. 
550/3 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Clotli Hall whence l..ondon 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 1396 Bf. Barlow 3 
Serm. iii. 119 If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
^doth-lariiig is costly) yet Rend them some sustetianoe. 
1338 in Str^e Heel. Mem. 1. App. Ixxxix. 348 There is 
divers "clotbemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make. 1713 Lond. Gas, No. 6195/4 Powell Croft .• 
Cloth-man. ivjB Swift Polite Conversation i. (D.), Miss, 
your slave ; I hoi>e your early rising will do you no harm ; 

I find you are but just come out of the ^Cloth-market. 
lyTB'liA Cook Poy, (5790) V. 1707 The *cloth-mulberiy was 
ulantea, in reguTsr rows, zips Grekne l/psi. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 339 A cioake of *cloth rash. lUti 
CoTGR., Demi drap, Cloth.rash. 1714 Fr, Bk. 0/ Rates 
366 Cloth-Rash and Tamine common. 1^ x330 in Frouda 
Hist. P'ng. II. 109 A poor man, and byoccupaiinna *cloth- 
shearer. 17^ Zollman in Phil. Trans. XLI. 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland, rsseo Coeke LorelPs B. (1B4O 8 
*Cloihe thyckers, Called fullers. 1777 G. FoasTEa Voy. 
round Womd 1* 35s Groves of coco, bnad -fruit, apple, and 
*cloth-trees. sofij Ord. Worrester in Eng. Gilds 11870) 383 
To dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or *cloth-walke. ijta7 ist 
Pt. Return Pamnss. 11. i. 535 It was the same sdpjacke 
that when 1 knock! at the dore asked what ^dothwrttt was 
there [Draper speahs\. 

Clotli (kW, V. [f. prec, sb.] 

1 1 . 'J'o make into cloth. Obs. 

1590 Hakluyt Poy. II. 1. 161 Spaine nowe aboundelh 
with Wools, and the sazne are Cloth^. TurkJe hath Wools 
. .and doth is made . . in diuers places, /bid. 1 1. 164 It were 
the greatest madnesse . . to vent our wooll not clothra. 1641 
W. tlxKtiViu. Ltbertte ^Subject 93 Wool made into cloth 
, .Wool not cloathed. 

2 . To cover or line with cloth. 

1845 S'rot^UELKR I/andbk Brit, India (1854) 80 A Broad- 
wood or Zritte,. .clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 

3 . See also Cia)TU8. 

Clothe (kli^ 9 ), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(kl^iihd), clad (klsed). Forms : a. 1 oldlBian, 2-4 
olajze-n, 3 oloSe-n, (oloj^i), 3-4 olope-n, 4 
oloope, (olode), 5-8 oloth, (6 olote),6-9oloath, 
-©, 4 - clothe. Also north, 3-5 olath(e, 6 9 Sc, 
claith, claeth. Ta. t. and pple, 3- clothed, 
{north, olathed, etc.), fl. (i clsdian ) ; Pa t. 4-5 
cladde, 3- clad ; Pa. pple. 4- clad, 4-6 oladd-a, 
5-6 olade, 6 yoladd, 6-9 yolad, (7 clod). Forma 
with e, see Cucad. [There arc two types of this 
verb, both rare in OF* : a. OE. clddian, of which 
the pa, pple. gecldded for geclaSed, -od occurs. 
Hence MfE. clSthe, clothe (the former retained in 
noith dial.), inflected claihed, clothed. 0. OE. 
chkHan, with pa. t. clseBde, '‘^cladde, whence ME. 
cladde, clad, and prob. the northern type clethe, 
cledde^ cled (formerly referred to Norse kMa) : see 
Clbail T^ former Izelongs to a type *klai}6faH, 
the latter io^klai^an, both *klaipo”^ {or "iklaipoM-) 
a C1.0TH. Cf. M HG. and mod.G. kleiden, LG., Dn. 
kleeden, EP'ris. kUden. ON. bad kUdka, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. kMi, 

Both forms of the pa. t. and pple. have come 



CLOTHED. 


OLOTHBS. 


down to modern use. Clod^ occas. found in 
i6-i7th c. was either a laie shortening; of clothed, 
(loath'd^ or a mixture oi these withrAa^. The form 
yclcuii very rare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan archaists, after whom it has become a 
* Spenserian ’ form in later poets.] 

1 . /rans. To cover with a (garment or with cloth- 
ing ; to provide with clothing ; to dress. 

<-9511 Lindiif. Goip. Mark v. x i Sittende j;ecladed & hales 
Sohtes. Ibid Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and jia clwodon vti 
wrijscm mch. c jaoo Ormin /7 lo To fedenn hcmm & clalienn. 
cxzi/aGen. 4* loscpb was. .shaucn, & clad, & to him 

hm^t. Ibid. 2630 And fedde it wel and cloocn dede. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20312 Wel fed & cladd. Ibid, 20121 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS.) App, ii, Naked & huni;ry sche closed & fedde. 
cxi^ Dfstr, troy 774 bai cladde nom clenly. 1508 Fisiikr 
ids. 239 Commaunded also his seniauntes to cloth hym 
newe. xe^a (^uarlkh Utv. Fanats iv. cui. (1660) 173 
ZeluMtus wearh his cloaths, as he were clod To frighten 
Crownx, and not to serve his Ood. 1667 Milton /*. L. x. 
219 And thought not much to cloath his Enemies. 1777 W. 
Dai rvmplb V'rav. Sp, 4r Port, xxvi, I'o cloathe all the 
trotms. 1864 I'xNNVsoN Aylmer's hield 699 The hand that 
..often toil'd to clothe your little ones 
b. Constr. witk^ in. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3675 -Trin.) She. .clod him wi^ |»o clones 
mete c 1385 Chai/cer h. G. IV. 34X 'l'h<jo spake this lady 
clothed al m grene. s^jo Palkgk. 488/^1, 1 clothe me in 
sylke. i6xx Bidlb xxiii, at Drousinesse shall cloath 
a man with ragges. xddy Milton L. x. 216 Ho clad Thir 
nakedness with Skins of Beasts. x85a Miss Yongr Cameos 

I. xH. 31^6 His keepers clad him in mean, .garments, 

O. refi, 

exvj^ Lamb, Horn. 53 Heo . . clBl»e?l heom mid jeoluwe 
ctal»:. c X300 Ilavelok X35A Sone it was day, sone he him 
cladde. 1590 Spknsem /'. (^ 1 . 1. ii, 7 Up he ruse, and clad 
him hastily. 0x6a6 Bacon Mstv Ail, 14 To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of 'I'lgers, Bears. 1841 Lanx A rob, 
NU. 1 . Ill He clad himself with the slave's clothes. 

2 . intr, (for rejl.) To clothe oneself or be 
clothed. 

1393 Guwkr Con/, f- >4 The tresor . . Wherof the pouer 
shulden clothe And ete and diinke and house bothe. x6xx 
Shaks. Cymh, iv. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1832 Landor Works I. 446 'lUey lie among coral, and 
clotiie in feathers, or arc in buif. Ibid. II. 141 He ordered 
men to take no thought of what they pul on, and, indeed, 
not to clothe at all. 

i 3 . trans. 1 o put on as clothing, to don. Obs. 
a X300 F. E. Psalter cviii, 18 And nialloc [cursing] he 
cled all wede, i|8a Wyclip Ibid.^ He cladde curaing as 
clothing. 13^ iMd.^ He clothidc cursing as a cloth, c 1400 

J. Ardbrnk in Eel. Ant. 1 . rgi He did of al hU knyghtly 
clothings, and cladde niuurnyng clotlies, 

4 . Hy extension : To cover or fit out with armour, 
ornaments, or other things worn on the body. 

1381 Wyclip Ex. xxxiii 4 And noon was clothid with his 
oiimyng hi custom. 1590 Spbnskr E. Q. 1. ii. xi In mighty 
armes he was yclad anon, And silver shirld. x6xx Biule 
Esek. xxxviii. 4 All thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
of them clothed with all sorts of armour. Six T. 

Hkrbbmt Trax*. 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with Bracelets of silver and yvoiy. 

6 . To cover (anything) with a cloth or cloths. 
c X340 Gaw. A Cr. Knt. 885 Sone watz telded vp a tapit, 
on trestez ful fayre. Clad wyih a cleno clobe. l>at cler quyt 
schewed. CJ369 Ciiauckr Dethe ItlauHche 252 A fether 
bed ..right wel cled In fyne blacke Sattyn doutreniere. 
1399 Lancl. Rich. Redelcs 111. xo6 pe marchall. euell coude 
his Craft, whan he eloped pe slede. 16x4 Markham Cheap 
Husb. 1. V. (166S) 39 'To cloath a horse right. 1703 Pope 
Thebats 607 Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds, 
b. /laut. To rig (a ship, mast, etc.). 

X7Z4 Land. Gaz. No. 52.^/4 British Sail Cloth, .the Royal 
Navy hath been wholly Clothed with the same, for many 
Years. t‘x86o H. Stuabt Seaman's Catech. 18 What is 
meant by clothing the yards? Fitting them with rigging 
at the yard arms, and slings, etc. x88a Seamanship 

(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowsprit clothed ? 

6 . iransf. To cover as with clothing, or as 
clothing docs. 

138a Wyclip Job x. 11 With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
me. — Isa. 1 . 3, t shal cloihin heuenes with dercnesscs. 
— Matt. vL 30 For 3if God clothith thus the heye of the 
foeld. cx4iOO Destr, Troy 1639 I'oures . . {lat were of heght 
Ro hoge. .bat the clowdes horn elede in vneicne avre. 1847 
CowLEV Mistress, Clad all in White i. (1669) 13 Thou wilt 
seem much whiter so, Than Winter when 'tis clad with 
snow. Evelyn Kal. Hort aiB Cover them [the plants] 
with Glasses, having cloathed them with sweet and diy 
Moss. 17x8 T. Cmambbrlaynb Keli^. Philos. (1730) if. 
xviii. I 37 Talce a lighted Pipe of Tobacco . . cloathing it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Geo Eliot Romola i. v. 
That portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of 
the river. 

b. Said of vegetation or the like as it covers 
and furnishes the face of the earth. 

c 1385 CiiAucKH L. G. W. ProL 129 Now hath thatempre 
Bonne . . clad yt new again. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. 
VIII. xvi. 1x495) 323 The sonne efotheth and renewyth thouer 

K xrte of tnertfi wyth herbes twygges and floures. x6xx 
iBLE Ps, Ixv. 13 The pastures are cloathed with flockes. 
1703 Rowe Pair Penit. 11 1. i. Who clothes the senseless 
Earth, With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow'rs and verdant 
Grass. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 156 The land . . is well 
clothed with timber, 1838 Ht. Martinbau Demerara i. t 
Coffee plantations clotiie the sides of the hills. 

o. Leaves and blossoms are said to clothe trees 
and plants. 

1697 Dryobn Virg. Past. 111. 8a The Trees are^ cloath'd 
with Leaves. z8o8 Scott Marm. 1. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return .. And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 89 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 
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7. Jig. a. With Immediate reference to the literal 


a ijoe Cursor M. 802 (Cott.) Quen )mi ■■ffh ham self al 
bare, pat welth and blis had clej^d ar [GOtt. In welth and 
bliss was clad arej. c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, xs A saule 
j^t. .es elede in vertus. ij8a Wvclip Isa. lix, 17 He is 
clad with ri^^twisnesse as with an habirioun. im Covaa- 
DALE Ps. cviiL [cix.] x8 He clothed him self wlthcursynge 
like as with a rayment. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res, i< xi, 
Thus he [Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. 

b. To invest or endue uti/h attributes, qualities, 
or a character. 

16x1 Bible ^^ob xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder? z6ei W. Sclateb lythes i 1603) 88 Cloathed with 
emremoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
s66s Bunvan Holy War Prel., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 Lo. Brouoiiam Brit. Const, i. (x86al xo 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. x866 
Bryant Death Slavery ii, A glory clothes the land from sea 
to sea. s88o ' 1 '. Spalding Elis. Demonol. 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

C. To endow wilh power, privilege, or liability ; 
also in .Sc. Law^ with a husband. 

2794 Erbkine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 13 The judicial ratifi- 
cations of women clothed with husbands. xyW T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) 11 . 493 The clauses, .clothiug consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations. 1789 Bkntham Princ. 
Legisl. xiii. 8 x Cases in which the individual is clothed with 
great powers. 1827 L Powell Devises (ed. 3) 11 . 161 That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts. 
1847 B.' Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl. 11858)221 He was 
clothed wi* a wife and a wean forbye. 

8. Jig. W ilh refercucc to putting on or assuming a 
form or appearance : in early use sometimes * to 
cloak ' under or with an assumed form ; in later 
to represent or embody in a particular form. 

1393 Go\\ ER Con/. I. 62 He [an ypocrite] clothetK richesse 
as men saine Vnd'er the simple-st of pouerte. 1594 Siiaxs. 
Rich. ///, 1. iii. 336 And thus I cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ. 1604 — 0 /A. 
rn. iv. 120 .So shall I cloath me in a forc’d content. 1646 
Saltmamsii Reasons /or Vnitie in Some Drops 128 Though 
you have clo.Tlhe(l your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
tion, yet 1 must dcale with you as your self. 1869 Trol- 
lope Jle Knew xlviii. (2878) 270 [He] struggled hard, but 
vainly, lo clothe his face in a pleasant smile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas) into words ; to 
express in (or with), 

1671 Milton P. R. ii. 65 Some troubl'd thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad 1673 Rav /oum. LowC. Pref., Mr. 
Willughby’s voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind 
ftSoT) 2X2 Clothe those ideas with words. 1771 /uniiis 
Lett. Ixi. 316 Clothe it in what language you will. X779''8x 
Johnson Z. P, Dyer Wka, IV. axa Cloathing small images 
in great words. 1890 K. Rogers Ess. I. in. xoa He na.s 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. 

9 . Olotlio Upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation : ? to put on over other clothes ; but 
cf. Gcr. ankleiden and late L. superinduPre to put 
on. arch. 

z6xi Bible 2 Cor. r. 2 Desiring to be clothed vpon [fircv- 
BvvaoOni, superindui : Wyclip clothed above, Rhein, over- 
clothed, 16th c. vv. clothed] with our house, which is from 
heauen. 184a Tbnnv.son Codiva, Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity. 

Clothed (kl^atjd), ^//. a. [see Clothe v] 
Covered with, or as with, clothes, clad. As adj. 
chiefly with well-, ill-, or the like. 

c laao Bestiary 150 If he clofted man se. 1847 Crashaw 
Poems 1x8 A well -clothed soul, a xjap Dumpier' s Voy. 
III. 1. 297 And those Hills too, so doaili d with tall Woods. 
1748 De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit, II. 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Kesurrectiou-piece, painted by Sir James 'Ihomhill. x8m 
W, Chambers Tour Holland 23/1 Avenues of richly 
clothed trees. 1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk. 193 A nmst 
is said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 
deck-gratinm. 

Clothelees a. Also 4-6 olothles, 

6-8 oloath-. [f. Cloth in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment 4- -less. Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, Clothehlebs is substituted by 
some.] Without clothes, destitute of clothing. 

rxsEo Chaucer Pers. T. f 269 In famyne, in thumt, in 
coold and cloothlees [v.r. clothlcH] and ones stoned al- 
moost to the deeth. a 1400 Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 9 Clalheles or nakede. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 287 
Whanne 1 was clothlvt 3e me cleade. 1496 Dives Of Paup, 
(W. de W.) 24/x Ye sholde go sholesse & clothelesse. 2991 

K. Turnbull St. James xax Him that hath purse mnni- 
iesse : bodie cloathlesse. 1797 Monthly Rev. XXI 11 . 571 
Wandering hordes, clotheles^ roofless, and ferocious. 1847 
W, E. Forstbb in Reid L\/e I. 193 Women and children 
almost clotheless. 

Glothement. rare. Clothing, raiment. 

Sat. Rev. a Mar. 243/2 An appropriate skeleton in 
associative clothement. 

tClotlien,a. Obs, [f.CLOTu/A -b-EN^.] Of 
cloth ; made of cloth. 

2970 Levins Manip. 62/41 Clothen. panneus. ^1970 
Thynnb Pride br Lowl. (1841) 15 This clothen breech. 
Clother, obs. f. Clothisk ; var. of Clotteb. 
Clothes (klffa't$z), jA //. l*orm8: i olfilSas, 
a -3 olapes, 3-4olope8, 3- olothea, 6-8 oloatha, 
{north. 3-6 olathea, -ia). Also 5-6 {dial. -9) 
oloae, (5 oloyaae, 6 oloeae, 7-8 oloea ; 5 north. 
olaae. Sc. 6 olaia, 8 olayla, 8-9 olaiaa, Claes ; 
also 4-5 olethia, olaae. [The original plural of 
Cloth OE. cld-Has, M£. cld-thes ; the 8 remoio- 


ing in the (originally) open lylUble, nnd the ^ 
becoming 0 between vow^, as in clolkt vb., chlh* 
ing, etc., and snbsMuently chingiog final / to a : 
cf. truth, truths, stajf, stmes, etc. & the singular 
cloth is not now in the sense of * a garment \ 
and has received a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, clothes remains a collective plural, without a 
singular ; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 

* article of clotning*, or another word, such at 

* garment is used. 

distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the xoth c. 
The ordinary 18th c. spdling was cloathe iprooouncea with 
d), as ill cloath =: Clothe vb. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME. dissyl- 
labic form_ to one syllable, by change of •ee to ~s, the 8 
began to disappear in pronunciation in all the dialect typeSp 
as shown by the spellings close, class, etc. (from clothes^ 
close, claisU, close, etc. (from north, clothes), clese (from 
ciethes). These forms are still dialectal, and close 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation of clothea. 
All these phenomena are paralleled in other Germanic 
dialects, e. g. MHG. kleit, pi. kteider, MDu. cleet, pL 

elide, EFris. klid, \ ' • ■ - 

htean, NFris. klC ‘ 

Wangeroog klit, , 

Examples of the reduced plural : 

CS400 Destr. Troy 774 Vppon dese. ^1460 Towneley 
Myst., Jacob 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 19x6 
Plumpton Corr. Introd. 124 To bears the charge of hir 
close. X593 Ch. Goods, Staff, in Amn. Dioc, Lichf, 
(186 j) x6, u alter close. 1963 T. Qkxjs Antidot. 11. 26 Wantie 
cloeae. 2073 l>verseer's Acc. in Canterb, Press 27 J une 7/3 
To Mr. frind for does for willan narker. 1789 Swift Grand 
Question Debated X38 Molly and 1 have thrust in our nose 
‘ 1 all his fine clo'es. 


is. klid, pi. Atfr (for klider)!viYni klaed, pL 
'ris. klAia, pi. klOe, Saterland klAtk, pi. kldder^ 
X klit, pi. kUder, 


a s8M Barham 
; and toes, In 


To peep at the Captain in c 
Ingol. Leg., Sir Rupert v, Cover'd ankles 1 
other respects she was scanty of clothes.] 

1 . Covering for the person ; wearing apparel ; 
dress, raiment, vesture, 

r888 K. ^LPRED Boetk. xvii, Wmpnu, and mete, and ealo, 
and dakas. c teoo Ags. Ps. xliv. xo [xlv. 8] Myrre, and 
gutta, and cassia dropiafi of [linum cladum [Yesp. Ps. 
hrexium]. ^ 1205 k.AV. 2367 Muchei col, and daSes inowe. 
a 1289 Ancr. R. 14 Of ower clodes [r.r. dabes] & of swuche 
l^inges ase der abuten ualleb. xapy K. Glouc. (1724) 566 
Cope & o)>er c 1 o)h;s. a 2300 Cursor M, (Gdtt.) 25025 Sum 
ban kest}>airdethes dune. 2388 Wyclip Afa//.xxii. 12 breend, 
hou entridist thou hidir wiinut bride dothis? 1^3 Caxton 
G.de la 'Tour F vj. She . . arayed her with clothes of gold 
and flourynge of ryche ermynes. 25x3 More Rich. Ill, 
(1641) 192 Cloathes of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 
636 Thair lynning claiihis, 1996 Shakb. 7 'am. Shr, 1, L 
229 Maister, ha’s my fellow Tranio stolne your cloathes? 
16^ C. Hatton in Hatton Corr, (1878) xa8 All y* Guards 
ill new cloths. 1736 Fikldino Pasquin 11. i, Provided 1 
wear fine cloaths. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1765] 
Introd. 22 The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the hardier 
he will be, 1808 A Parsons Trav. id. 51 Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. ^ t83x Carlyle 
Sort. Res, i. xi, The essence of all Science lies in the Philo* 
Sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth 
WlcH. (Bohn) I i. 68 A coarse logic rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls : — if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses? 
ffR' Earl Orrery Parthen, (2676) 8 But not to dress 

a true story in cloaths of a Romance. 

b. Often in comb, with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, etc., as bed-, botly-, church-, 
swaddling-clothes, etc. (See under these words.) ’ 
a 800 Corpus Gloss. 63 3 Cunae, did claSos, X5B9 Vestry 
Bks. tSurtees) ao Woshinge the churche clothes, \a. 

o. spec. Applied to linen and other clothing which 
is periodically washed. (See also combinations.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. x. (1495) 379 Asshes .. 
hclpyih to wasshynge of clothes. 1998 Shaks. Merry W. 
III. v. too To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
Datohet-lane. 18^ Huxley Pkysiogr. 68 When there is 
but little moisture in the air the clothes dry quickly. Mod. 
Sending the clothes to the wash. A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. 

t d. To be in any onds clothes : to be in bis place 
or position, to be he. (Cf. in his coat, skin, shoes.) 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 20 How we would wish to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathed. 


2. Short for SwADDLiNa-CLoirHES. (Cf. Clouts.) 

c 1340 Hampoi.b Prose Tr. 5 Laid in a qrvht and lapped in 

clat Gs. S 38 a Wyclip Luke U. 7 %:hd cnildide her firste 
bom sone. and wlappide him in clolniis. 1941 Covbkdals 
Old Faith Wks. 2844 I. x. 71 He [Christ] as a very man 
was wrapped in clothes, and laid in the crib. 1794-64 
Smbllie Midwif. III. 453 The ignorant nurse had demanded 
a fire to warm the cUmi^ or clouts. 

3. Short for Bed-clothes. 

M1300 Cursor M. 8509 (CotL) clathes VTrin. bed- 
dyng] was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Bury Wills tCamd. Soc.) 
33 'ine clothes of myn that longe to y** bedde that she hath 
loyen in. 1963 Richmond. Wills (2853)^167 Ye cloiths of ye 
gettte bede. 1999 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. liL 94 So a bad me lay 
more Clothes on his feeL rxTSo Prior Poems (L), She 
turned each way her frighted head Then sunk it deep be- 
neath the clothes. 

Ii Y OX clothes, cloths, see Cloth. 

4. attrib. and Comb., al cloihes-broker, -<hest, 
•monger, •spoiling, -swimming, -thatch, etc. ; 
olothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
etc., esp. those for the wash ; ^othes-duminy, a 
lay figure used to exhibit clothing on ; olotbes-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry; olotbes-lousa, a species of 
louse which infests the clothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; olothes-maidezi (dha/.) — clothes* 
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OLOXTKD. 


hone ; olothM-iiimii,a dealer b clothei,esp, eait-off 
or second-hand clothes; olothea-poff, -pin, a forked 
wooden peg used to fasten Iben on a clothes-lbe ; 
cdothea-poat^ -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
lbe; olothea-aoreen, a clothes-horse; olothoa- 
atiok, -tong I, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
olothea - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also' 
Cl/>THEB-BaDaH, -HOB8l^ -MOTH, -FBBS8. 

iWjg E. Gmirutt //pmst by Warkt I. 78 Th« discarded 
collar and cuffs of yesterday were already in the ^clothei- 
bag. i8aB J. W. CaoKaa in Cr^tr Paftrt (1884) 1 . 

404 Put bto the dirty ^clothes basket. SI31 Caslylb Sari, 
Rat, 111. vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
^cloihes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase. 1871 
Smiles Ckarac, x, (1876) 063 A *clothes-dummy at a tailor's 
door. 1830 MAsavAT KinjPt Oum xli, 1 see two poles for 
^clothes-lines. 1884 Manca, Exam, at Nov. 5/4 To. .hang 
all the clothes, etc, on stands like large *clothes-niaidens to 
be aired and fumigated, a t8M Barham /ruv/. Lag,^ Merck, 
Van, Moral. When they dral with old Mothemnen. 1868 
Yatbr Rock Ahead 111. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounda 1868 Sai, Rev. 94 Oct 548/t Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the *clothesmong«f. for making 
fortunes out of the folly of women. t8a8 Hone Every-Dny 
Bk. 1 . 70X He turned a sunbeam into a *clothes*peg. s8m 
Harvard Mem. Biog. 11 . ax Short sticks about as large as 
*clothe8-pins. 1831 Carlvlb Sari, Ret. 1 . v. Clothes have 
made Men of us ; they are threatening to make *Clothes- 
screens of ua 1830 — JeemtH. 1 . 16 The mere clothes-screens 
of rank. 18x4 Miss Mitvord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the diving, the ^clothes-spoiling, thecold^tching, 
and all the small eviU of a summer shower. t88i Daily New 
6 June6/B For those who would like to practise tumbling b 
the water and ^clothes swimming. 1831 Carlvlb Sari, 
Res. 1 . viii. These considerations of our *Clothes-thatch. 
t Cloiihegack. O&S. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a portmanteau. 

1393 Chart. Rich. //, in DucoHre xy., xvi sellas, x Clothe- 
saloces, duo jwria cofrarum. 14m Mann. 4> Houteh. Exp. 
(1641) 379 Paid for makenge of d. keyis for the tronke and 
the clotnesake, vj</. 1348 Hall Chren. (1809) 283 [Edward 
1 V J entered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Qothesacke or Male. 

Cloiih.e8-bniJlh. A stiff brush used for freeing 
clothes from dirt or dust. 

lysA Crouch View Brit. Cast. 194 (Chambers) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square brush, clothes-brush, head -brush, 
etc. xBrr Lvtton Eug^ ..4 . (L. ), It . . smooths a man's heart 
like a clothes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirtj and sets 
all the nap righL 

Clo*t]ieg-]l.orge. An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes are hung out to dry or air. 

x8o6 7 I. Bbrbspord Mtsetice Hum. L(/Ki826) xix.xviii. 
099 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretched 
out upon it, just ready for the rattan. 1836 -9 Dickens Sh. 
Bcm. Hachuey^oach Stands tD.), We keep no horse but a 
clothes-horse. 1883 J. Hawthorne D$tst 1 . 6a Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 
to dry. 

ClotkeileSB (klJ«'8z|bs%n. [An alteration of 
the earlier Clothelbhs, after CbOTUES.] Without 
clothes ; destitute of clothing. 

1868 Morning Star 94 Feb. 18^ Tristram Moah xviii, 
360 We turned out to find Johnson lying clotheslc.ss and 
tenticss. Miss Bird Japan I. 3^9 The whole clothes- 

leas population stood . . in front of the nouse. 

Hence OlothasloBmau. 

1883 Daily New 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clothcslessneas. 1887 H. Knollyb .Sk. Life Japan 
x6 This clolheslessness . . 1 cannot call it indecent in our 
sense of the term. 

Cl0*the8-llI0t]l. A small moth, infesting 
Louses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc., on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its chrysalis case. 
The name comprises several species of Tinea. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. av. Tinea^ Making themselves 
cases of different materials in the manner of the Tinea or 
deaths moth while in the worm state. 1836-0 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 867/1 Minute species, among which are the de- 
structive clotnes-moths. 1885 H. C M«Cook Tenants Old 
Farm 87 Pellionella^ the only * clothes-moth ' known in the 
United States. 

Olo'thes-presfl. Prers j^.] 

1 . A receptacle ior clothes ; properly a shelved 
reces-t or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded ; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

1713 Mrs. Centlivre Wonder i. L (Jod.), When she heard 
your voice, she ran into the clothspress. x8aa W. Irving 
Braceb, //a// ( 1849) 456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
n^hty chests of drawers. 

ST. An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics. 

Clothier (klffu'tsiai). Forms: 4-6 olother, 
5 olothyer, 6 -ear, -yar, 6- clothier. [Originally 
clother\ the form in -iVr being apparently assimi- 
lated to words in which this ending is etymolo- 
gical : see -ibr.] One engaged in the cloth trade : 
a. A maker of woollen cloth ; b. esp. One who 
perforins the operations subsequent to the weaving 
{arch. \ ; o. A fuller and dresser of cloth {U,S.)\ 
a. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. 

X3te Langl. P. pi. a. xi. j 8 But hit beo [cardetl withCoue- 
tise as closers do)> heor wollo. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 18 As dotheres 


kambcnImRblla PM, Poems istw) 11 , 

tfi 8 » 8 C 4 elBZ#nri/*lA(i 843 ) 
9 WaxMiMundeto, dothan, and grocers. «$ 

efem, K///, c, s8 {Htie), Clotheari, or makeiB of wollea 
Stariuv Engimnd 1. lii. 94 Ike Clothym 
of ^glond. 1370 Gasooiomb Fruits Want Ixiii, The 
clpthiw epyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 Clarbmdom 
Hist. Reb. vt. (1843) 346/1 Leeds, HalUAut, end Bradford, 
three very populoue. and rich Towne . . depending wholely 
upon ClothieTB. s8rt WBOeTBR. CUthier^ in English eutbors, 
a ftiM who makes cloths. .In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used ID the United Sutes; certainly not in New-Engknd. 
In toenca, a man, whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth. \8e\Peimy CyeL XXVII. 555A The master-doihier 
. .employs in all the different procesaea through which the 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distmet classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, end 
Mmetimes in the factory of the master-clothier. 1869 Baring- 
Gould Ortg, Relie. BeliH 50 A tulor end a clothier, tils 
C Mackbson Aim. CawtA 04 In some parts of the 

country identical titles are very oiff^ntly implied. Among 
the double meanings . . [are] Clothier for Cloth-maker or 
Clotbes-dealer. 

Comb. Clothur^bee — Cabder-bbb. 

IntelL Obeerv. Na 34. a8x The solitary clothier-bee. 

Clo'thifjy, V. rare, trans. To clothe. 

1749 Fiblding Tern Jenee viii. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clotlufied. 


Clothing (klJR‘Bi9\ vbl. sb. [f. Clothb ci.] 

1 . The action of covering or providing with 
clothes; dressing. 

cxaoo Ormin 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnklnng ec, I 
clahinng and i troww^e. z48e Monk cf Evesham (Ara.) xoo 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clochyng. 199s 
SuAKs. I Hen. V/^ v. l 54 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 Tablet it Oct 599/a ILe * clothing' of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 
h, Jig. Investiture; endowment. 

1876 Digby Real Prop. Hi, xap The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land. 

2 . concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress. 

c 1975 Lay. 3187 Ich he wole hire bi-wete, mid seolue hire 
dobing [c xao^ claflen]. a laoo Cursor M, 4655 (Cott.) And 
clahtyng on hun lette be fall, c 1440 York Myst, xxiii. 97 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a x6eo Hooxxa EccL Pol, 
VII XX. f 3 Holiness and purity . . do much more adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. t6xi Bixlr Mark 
xii. 38 Beware of the Scribes, which Toue to goe in long 
clothing. i86a Ruskin Munera P, (1880} xi Articles M 
bodily luxury, including clothing, 
tb. Bed-clothes. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 8599 (G6tt.) pair clothing bed- 

dyng, Coii. clathes] was sua nede and fa. 1796 Morhb 
Amer. Geog. 11, 35 Their skin forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 

+ o. An article of dress, a garment. Ohs. 
xifiB Wyclif Afa//. ix. x6 No man puttith a clout of bostous 
clothe into an olde clothing Lx38a clothe). 

t d. Livery, uniform ; a Livery Company. Obs. 
14x8 in Archives of GroceVs Company i. X17 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothtnge schulle paye ij*. vi't. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. 976 Euery man in the clotb- 
ynge of his crafte. X5a9 in Vicarfs Anat. (x8B8) App. xiv. 
959 The Maysters . . shall nott . . Admytt any person ynto 
the Clothyng or lyuerye of the same Mystery withoiUe, etc. 
s6ox in kec. Borough Nottingham (x88p) IV. 956 Itt ys 
ordered that tho Aldermen, the Councell, and the Cloath- 
inge shall wayte on Maister Maior on Blake Monday 
ycarely to Saint Ane Well. s6xo B. Jonson A Ich. 1. iii, 
lliis summer, He will be of the clothing of his companie. 
e. iransf. and Jig. 

01340 Hampole Psalter X. 7 pat comes in clath3mge of 
meknes. X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 157 They, .with 
sheepes clotning doen hem disguise. 17x0 Swift Taller 
No. 930 F 0 Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts. X830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 99 The. .clothing of the mammoth. 

8 . A covering or casing of cloth, or the like, 

b. Mech. a Cleadino 2. 

a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 9) 1 . ix. 150 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks lie in close contact with all the strings. 
x88x Miss Braddon Asph. ix. iio Her boat . .wa.s drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing. 

0 . NatU. Sails ; ‘ the rigging of the bowsprit 
1798 J. Wooldridge in Naval Chron. (1799) 1 . 80 All the 
timbers, and part of the cloathing, all the rigging. i88a 
NARR.S Seamanship (ed. 6) 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 
t 4 . » Clolh-making. Obs. 

1548 Act ^9/2 Edw. V/,c. X3 § 7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, Bargainingand Selling, Clothing, Handicraft 
or other Art or faculty. 1641 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 111. 
(169a) I. 553 Several Towns there, where cloathing was 
exercised. x66a Fuller Worthies {18^0) I. 44a Clothing is 
plied in this city with great industry and judgment. 

6 . allrib. a. Engaged in or concerned with the 
making and selling of cloth. 

1594 Norden Spec. Brit., Essex (1840) 9 Thcr are within 
thu^ire theis especiall clothing townes. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vii. (1843)401/1 The clothing parts of Somerset- 
shire. x6h Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 159 Prejudicial to 
the Clothing-Trade of the Kingdom in general, 1694 Lut- 
Brief R el. I1857) 111 . ^9 The English and Dutch 
cloathing snips were come to that ciity [Smyrna]. 1799 B. 
MARTiN^af, Hist. Eng. 1 . 119 Exported in the Fleece to the 
cloathing parts of Enmand. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI I. 551 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, the most important clothing- 
district in England, exhibits an area of nearly 40 miles by 
90 occupied by clotning towns and villages, 
b. Of or for clothes. 

c 1890 Rudim. Navig. (Wealed 131 Marine clothing-room 
. . to receive the clothing of the marines. 1893 Stocvueler 
Military Encycl. 64/9 Colonels of reriments draw off- 
reckonings, or clothing allowaiu». Mod. ILey belong to a 
clothing-club. 


Ofal’tlliaCp A • [f* 8i8 proc* k That 

Invattiiigv eavelopiikg* 
s4l| Calk, AngUbtf Oa^nga* ubeb km x amkeste, 
CvLMFNta A Cole Barthol. Anat, iii. laprod. ray 
parts, .ara acMsa of than axtamal and oknthiDg, oiluurs la* 
tamal aad containad. 

ClIo*tiliA 08 s 

1 1. Earlier lorm of C&ovbujibb, q. v. 

2, Without a cloth (i,g, a tablecloth). 

1868 Harvard Meat, Bieg, J. afiy, I lat at tboliaad oftha 
meM-tabla onda. .of crackar-boxas, aad clothlan* 
OlolUtt (kl^pldt). [f. Cloth A small 

piece of cloth ; e. g. one need as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

1899 Gvllicm & Tmaa Painting lea The plgAiaots. .wart 
commonly preserved by steeping small placaa of linaa doth 
in the liquid dyes— hence caJlad* clothlat ooloun *, 
COOTluauikar. A maker of woollen cloth- 
i)8a WvcLir x Sam. vHI. 13 Gynamanc makers, and liar 
Diucers, and clothmakera [t jM oakeris; Vn^, panificael, 
etm Pol. Poems (X859) 11 . rBr Marchaundas ixiA cloth- 
makers.. The wycha maksrthe the poraylle to noma aad 
YPepa. sgaa FiTZHERa. Htub, 1 146 if she baua no woll of 
her owne, she maye take wol 10 spynne of clothe-makers. 
1779 J. Haigh i/^/Zr), A hint to the Dyaxtand Cloth Makars, 
ittg [see Clothier]. 

So Oloth-maUag* the making of cloth. 
ct388 Chaucrr Prol, 447 A good wxf wai ther of blslda 
Bathe. .Of clooth makyng she hadde swlch an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres and of Gaunt. 1809-SO Act x Hen, 
VI I L Preamb., To leva tlie occupadon of Clothmakyng. 
X599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 169 All the daoalu in Clothe 
xnaking. 

Clothred, obs. and dial. f. Clottbrsd ///. a, 
Clo*th-WOrk« Work done in cloth, or ol the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

1674 Grew Anal. Plante iii. 1. iv. | xs The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1883 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the xiioM 
artistic style. 

do tin- WO«ker. A maker or manufacturer 
of woollen cloth. 

Cloth-woHeerd Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

xgrt (Tan. x8) Charter to * clothworkers ' of City of London. 
X549 Act 3 k 4 Edw, Vf c 9 § 9 The Waraens of the 
CHothworkers, or two of them at the leasL 1978 Lvtb 
Dodoens 11. xxxv. 103 It . . is knowen of the Clotnworkers 
and Drapers. 1630^ Taylor I Water P.) Taylors Pasiomll 
Wks. 111. ^/a No Qoth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller. Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Pbpvb 
Diary 6 Sept., To see Clothworkers’ Hall on fire these three 
days and mghts. 1839 Petmy Cycl XIV. 1 i8/e In the City 
of London there are 89 companies . . the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies . . xa, Cloth-workers. 
So 01o*tli-wo rkiag. 

1591 Robinbom tr. Mords Uiop. 1. (Arb.) 44 Let clothe- 
woncinge be renewed. s6si Cotor., DraperiSy draperie; 
cloath-seiling, cloth-working. 

Clothy ckV j)i), a. [f. Cloth + -t 1 .] Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

1776 Withering ^r» 7 . Planis (1796) IV. 307 PHtus brown 
..soft and clothy. 1819 H. Burk Banquet 111. 474 On the 
stem below. The clolh^utton lifts its head of snow. 
Clo*th-3rard. The yard by which cloth wai 
measured : chiefly in cUth-yard shafts applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches! according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI c. a f 8 * clotn was to bee meteii and 
measurea by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
the rule ' 


keeper: draw mee a Cloathiers yard.] m 1631 Drayton 
Robin //fm/, 'IL ey not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 1809 Scott Last. Mlnstr. iv. xv. A cloth-yard waft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn's yew. 1897 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. (1871) i With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy ana Agincourt. 

Clot-iron* -leather: aee Clout 8. 
t Clot-pate- Obs, -i Clod-pats. 

1640 Wisard (N.), Me.. she cold clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. x 684 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. xi. 945 Dunces, and 
clot-pates. 

Clot-poll, -pole. [cf. Clodpoll.1 

1 1 . {flot Polly clot:') A thick or * wooden * head. 

■6sx SiiAKS. Cymb. iv. ii. 184, I haue sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame . . his Bodie’s hostage For his re- 
turns. 

2 . (clotpollf -pole.') A Clod-pole, blockhead, dolt. 

1606 SuAKS. Tr, 4 > Cr. 11. i. isB, I will sec you bang'd like 
Clotpoles. 1638 Bromb North. Lasse 1. vi, As I bade you, 
Clotpollt Browning Pacchiarotto Who shieldest 

the rogue and the clotpoll I 

Clotted (klp ted ),///. a. [f. Clot v. + -ed.] 

1 . Gathered into clots, clo(U, or lumps ; coagu- 
lated, thickened. 

1603 Sylvester Du Barias 1. ii..,34 The clotted Mud. 
1636 Massinger Bashful Lover \\\. iii, Wash off I'he clotted 
blood. x8ox Soutuev Thalaba vii. xvi, Off be shook the 
clotted earth. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . v. 174. 

b. Clotted oream : — Clouted-oreah, q.v. 

1878 Oxford Bible, Helps xyj The Hebrews, .made a kind 
of clotted cream by subjecting new milk to fermenution. 

2 . Stuck together in or with clots ; covered with 
clots (of blood, etc.). 

S7S9 PoFK Odyss. XV. 568 The clotted feathers. 1804 J. 
Grahams SaH^th 505 The clotted scourge hangs hardening 
in the shrouds, a 1839 Prabd Poems VX664) 1 . 199 With a 
gash beneath his clottra hair. 
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t ClO'ttarp sb. Obs. rare. [f. Clottib v. : cf. 
the variant ChoiiUKU, and Cldttbii.] I'oriiiation 
of clots, caaguUtioD in a soft mass. 

i 6 S 0 A. F ox tr. Wnrt^ Sure, ii. vi. 6i A Wound in « 
cannot endure such Breat cfotter as that which m in the 
flesth. 1666 C'ui I'nrri a & Cot,K Barthot, Anat. 1. xxvUi.68 
Thi^or iliiit dctcrniinatc clutter of the Seed* 

t Clo'tter, V. Obs. Also 5 oloter, olother. 
[Frequentative and diminutive from Clot v. ; cf. 
battet ^ stutter, etc. Cf. also Clodder, Cluttkr, 
both app. in their origin variants of this,] 

1 . intr. To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also trans. To curdle or coagulate. ('I'he two 
constructions meet in the pa. pple.» which was 
original ly intransitive.) 

rijSd [see Cluttsked) x^Ss Caxton Reynard xxxiv. 
(Arb.) too MtKhe fylth cloterd in i;obettu. <^1490 Promp. 
Parv. 83 (MS. K) Cloieryn, as blode or other lylcn [1499 
PvNSON, cloderyii], eoaptio. 1635 Swan Spec. fit. v. § a 
(i 6,(3) 119 Tlie matter,, meeting with wet vapours, .clot* 
tercth together. 1700 Drvdfn PaiamoH 4* Arc. it. 577 
The gore congealed was cluttered in hU hair. 

21 . asia trattsf. To huddle together or up. 

■ 537 ^^- Paperg lieu. VIII^ II. 497 It were goode to ex- 
aniyii the c.anseis of llicr dyspleasors for yf it be clottend 
tip in an hubyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformytie, 
but us long as ye shalbe here. 1571 Ooluino Calvin on Pjs. 
XIX. I The heavens, .are not cloltered together by chauiice. 

Hence t Olo'tteriug vbl. sh. 

1611 CoTGR., Concretion, compaction, .curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening toiKther. 

tClotteraa ^l^l^ toid),//!/. a. Coagulated in 
clots; covered with clots; CborrEi). ank. 

C'SSM Chauckr KnCs. T. 1887 I'he clothered [p.r. clot* 
ered^e, clolired, clotred] blood .. Currupteth and it in his 
bouk ylafl. 1557 Nor 111 />ifitl Princes ui6 b/i That clol- 
tered clave. 1560 W. ]t ALOW IN P'un, Jid^v. /'/, Caves of 
snow and clottred ysc. 1367 I^uavt Horace's Efist. 11. i. G v, 
Better speacb the clottied clottc of dunrcric brought to 
nowght. 1598 CuAi'MAN y/id// IV. a (I I'hc clotter'd blood he 
sucks, xfi^ J. Gower Ovids Prst. i. 17 'I'he clottercd 
gruuiid was strewed with bones. x8a8 Scott h\ M. Perth 
xxii, The wounds fsliallj renew their clotter'd flood. 

tClcttery, a Obs. rare-^, [f. Cliitter sb. 

h-Y^.J Clotty, cloddy. 

Drant Horace's Epist. 1. xiv. Kv, The glebie fielde, 
and clottrie glebe with mattoi k thou must tame 
Glottinass (hip tines), rare. [ 1 . Clx>TTT + 
-WKMS 1 Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 Bi.ackmosb Erema 111 . liii. 918 Scum on the gravy, 
or cloitiness, 

CQotting (klp*tiq>, vbl. sb. The action of the 
vb. CiA)T, in various senses. 

160X Hoi.i ANu Pliny xviii. xix. (R.\ Land.. which, .needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
lVor<i‘l>k., Ciotiing, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. i88e J. W. Lecc; BtU 90 The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels. x88x Raymond Mining 
Closs,, ( toiling-, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores. 

b. Comb.f as olotting-beetle, t of otting-mall 
(>maule, -znelD, a clod-mall. 

1483 Cath. Angt. ^ A Clottyng malle, occatorium. x6ao 
Markham Enreiv, Hush. 11. xv. (1O68) 68 What clots you 
cannot break with your Harrows, .you shall break with 
your clntting-beetle. Best harm. Bks. ( i8s6) 138 Two 

or three men with cluttmge nielles to breake them small. 
1834 Brit. Hush. 1 . 314 Any lar^e lumps remaining .. should 
be broken with mallets, or clotting- beetles. 

Cl0*ttingp ///. a. [see -INO That clots, 

..,*784 F. Trrningiiam AUsia 111 Kvans O. Ball. 11 . xUii. 953 
To view tne raven. .Unnk up the clotting blood. 

Glo'^y (hlp’ti), a. [f. Clot + - y L] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; f formerly also-* C loddy. 

*SS 3 Kitzhkhb. Hush. § 13 If the barleyc grounde be 
clotty, it woldc be beaten with malles. 1578 LvTK Dodoms 
I. xviii. 98 Clottie & congelrd bloud. x666 O. Harvey 
Morb. Angl. (J.), The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluish streaks. x677£ari. Orrery 
Art oj" ICar 4p The upper pait of the (GunJ Powder in the 
Cask weak and clotty. 1834 Brit. Hush 1 . 507 If the land 
be. .clotty, it is .advantageous to pass a light roller over it. 

II ClotYire (kl^t«r). [a. F. cl6ture\~OV. closture 
L. claustura^ a variant of clausura, influenced 
by claustr-um^ or by the more numerous words in 
•tfera ; see -UBE.] The French word for the action 
of closing, applied (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
Closure in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) after its intro- 
duction in 188a. 

1871 Edin. Rev. Jan. 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture ill the French Chamber. x88x Spectator aa Jan. xo8 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief . . use the efoture to 
arrest necessary discuiuion. i8to Steusdard xi Nov. 5/1 
The spirit whicn finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that which animates the Caucus* 

Hence Glotnra v. trans. and intr. {colloq^ 

. x886 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 7/1 To try hb hand at cloturing 
upon the new Irish party. 1887 Shaw Lbfevrr in Ho. 
Comm. {Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3;, The shutting out of all 
subsequent amendments to the one cloturcd. X867 Col. 
Nolan ibid. {Pall MeUl G. 94 May ix/iX Vou are cloturing 
us in order to make a Whitsun holiday. 

Cl0*tW6ed. rare. [f. Clote sb. + WEED.] The 
Bur- weed, Xantkium Strumarium. 

x8b4 Msd. yml. XI 1 . ajx AomMimm, . Lesser burdock. 
Burdock clottweed. 

Clouoh, obs. form of Clutch sb. and v. 


Cloild (kland), sb. Forma: i oldd, 3 olud, 
olod, (3-4 olode, oliada, oloyd, kloude), 4-6 
olowd(e, 4’7 oloudep 5-8 olowd, 3- oload, (0-9 
Sc. olad). rin the sense *rock, hill* 0 £. had 
cltid m., early ME. cludy later clouti\ and this 
also occurs in ME. in the sense * clod* (which may 
actually be as old or older than 1). The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of 13th c. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a ‘cumulus* in the 
sky. OE. cldd was on OTent. type ^klUdo^E 
(pre*Teut. type '^gluto'-') f. same root as Clod, 
the original sense being ‘mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus*. In So. the vowel was 
shortened at an early date, giving clud (now klvd).] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

f 1 . A moss of rock ; a bill. 

^893 K. .^lfrkd Oros. vi. ii, Cludas feollon of jnuntum. 
riooo iELPRic Gram. ix. xxvii. (Z.) 53 Rupee, clud. — 
xxviii. 55 ColiiSf beorh clud. exaoe Ormik 9656 ^ho 
. . for anan Upp inntill he^hccludetis. c xao3 Lay. 8699 SwiSe 
wen be hut bi-cluRcd mid clude.s of atane. Ibid. 2x939 Heo 
ut of cliulen . . comen fc x^5 hii cropen vt of cloudes]. /bid. 
31880 l^t folc . . wuneaen in be cludeii. a xago Owl Ijr Night, 
soot Cnairca and eludes, a 1300 40 Cursor M. 
chides It/, r. cloudes. clodcaj to^ se sal nn For to hid^m 
bai'-in. 

t 2 . A consolidated mass of earth or clay, * 

Clod, 2, 3, 3 b. 

4113x0 in Wri^jht Lyric P. 44 Wormen woweth under 
clouJe. c 1460 Lov. Myst. 402 ciurgentes dicant, Ha I a I 
a I deve asunder 30 clowdys of clay. 

II. Extant senses. 

3 . A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 
floating in the air at some considerable height 
above the general surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cirrus, 
cumulus, stratus, and nimbus ; with intermediate kinds, as 
cirro-cumulus, etc. See these word a 
« x3oo Cursor M. 958o<Cott.) A iioice J^un thoru a clod 
ff'. r cloud, cloude] said. Ibid. 16967 Fur to clinibe 
eludes all sunn sal haf be might, a 13/00 Fragm. Pop. 
dTc. (Wright) 907 'J'her-a.s the blake cloudeu beoth, and other 
wederes booth also. «xi4o Hamholb Psalter xvii. 13 
Clowdea of J/e aeire. cxifioDestr. Troy 19471 The clcro 
aire ouercast with cloudys. c 1440 Promp. I*arv. 84 Clowde 
of be skye, itubes, nubecula, xgia Douglas /Knots xin. x. 

1 ^ icd. 1710) Ane huge bleis of flambys bradc duun fel 
!• urth of the cluddis. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iii. 10 
Fhiery Cloud engenders nut a Storme. 1647 More Song 0/ 
Soulw. App. xcii, Vapours, closely do conspire, Clunmer'd 
in balls of clouds. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Tray. (1760) I. 505 
Another aliar exhibits the virgin Mary in the clouds. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint (18511 I. ir. iii. iii. 9 4 Clouds., 
ane not so much local vapour, as vapour rendeied locally 
visible by a fall of tempoiature 

b. As a substance (without />/.): Visible coii- 
den.sed vapour floating high in the air. 

<1x340 Hami>ole Psalter cxivii 5 Kloude as aske he 
strewis. 1841 A Emerson Axj. Wks. (Bohn> 1 . Bo 

Yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon. X878 
Huxi ey Phystogr, 40 Vapour, prcvioubly unseen, makes its 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

o. Olten rhetorically used in pi. (also formerly 
in sittg.') for * the sky, the heavens’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18409 Be-for b^t wiberwin sa prud We 
sal stci vp vte ouer b^ clode [v. r. elude, cloude, clowde]. 
X388 WvcKF Ecclus. XXXV. 30 Hit, preycr schul neije til to 
the clowdis. ciaoo Destr. Troy 3873 Was neuer kyng 
vnder cloude his lenightes more loiiet. 15^ Shaks, Rom. 
4 yut. iv. V. 74 She is aduan'.st Aboue the Cloudcs, as high 
as Heaiien it selfe. 1856 Emerson Eng Traits, Lit. Wks. 
11. 104 It treads the clouds as securely as the adamant. 

+ d. Phrase. 

0x489 Caxton .bonnes of Aymon xit. 309 He cowde not 
holde hym selfe by the clowdca, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym. 1568 Grafton CArr/M. 11 . 670 , 1 cannot holde 
by the Cloudcs, for though my horse faylcd me, surely I 
will nut faylo my couiiterpanion. 

e. As a type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

138a Wtclif elosea vi. 4 ^onr mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe crly pas.synge forth. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
11 . 387 Saiyng . . that all which he mistrusted should passe 
a wave lyke a clowde. 1859 Tfnnyson Lancelot 4 Elaine 
880 I'he bright image of one face. .Dispersed his re.solution 
like a cloud. x86a Kuskin MunetaP. (x88o> 9^ The science 
of Political Economy would remain, .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows. 

4 . transf. Applied to the two large nebulae (Afa- 
gellanic Clouds) near the south pole of the heavens; 
and to the ‘coal-sack* {Black Magellanic Cloud) 
at the foot of the Southern Cross. 

ISM Eden Decades fV. Ind, (Arb.) 979 We . . sawe mani- 
festly two clowdcs of reasonable byOTc.sse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually. 1694 Narbobough Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (17x1) 48 The two Clouds are seen very 
plainly, and a small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
IS in, u always very visible when the Cro.siers are above the 
horizon. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 2a. a/x What by 
M.trriners are called Magellanic-Clouds. 1B67 Smvtm 
SailoVs IVord-bk., Coal-sacks, An early name of some dark 

C atches of sky in the Milky Way, nearly void of stars. .The 
Lrgest patch is near the Southern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. xSya {see Cloudlet). 

6. transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air. 

ijia Wtclif Lev. xvi. 13 The swete nmellynge spices putt 
^ OD the fier, the clowde of hem and the breeth couer 
Goddis answeryng place. x6u Bible Esek, viii. ix A thicks 
cloud of incense went vpi. ^7 Drypen Virg. Georg, in. 
X73 Clouds of Sand arise. Tennyson Pala^ of Art^ 


A sutue .. toMine up . . A cloud of inoBna# . . From outa 
golden cup. Moal Enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. 

b. To blow (raiso obs.) a cloud: to smoke 
tobacco, (colloq. or slao^,) 

^1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Witt ye raise a CloueL 
shall we Smoke a Pipe! i8m in Jamieson. 18144 W. H. 
MAxwmLLSports^rAdv.Scati. ui. (1855) 39 Me blew a cloud. 
185$ [see Blow v. 9 bj. 

tf. a. A local aj>pearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or transparent body. 

>333 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541) 88 b, Vf they approche 
unto the hyghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. iXari Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673 ( ^7 For 
clouds and other pains in the Eye of a Sheep. x6ye Load, 
Gas. No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare . . she hath a ary cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness. xTQjS Mottbue 
Rabeleus v. xlii. (1737) 179 Crystal, .without veins. Clouds, 
Flaws. x8oo tr. Lagrange s Chem. 1 . 957, 0*00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasiona a 
light cloud. Blackmose Lorna D. iii. (ed la) xj 

Holding the long glass by the foot, not to take the cloud off. 

b. A patch of indeterminate outline on a sur- 
face of another colour; spec, a dark spot on the 
face of a horse. 

x6o6 Shaks Ant, 4 Ci. iii. ii. 51 Agr. He ha's a cloud in*a 
face. Amf. He were the worse for that were he a Morse. 
1675 Lend. Gas. No. 1039/4 A Plain iron gray Na^^ with a 
cloud in bis face. 1670 ibid. No. 119^4 A gray Mare .. 
with a black cloud on one ride of her face, xyoa Petivbr 
in Phit Trans. XXI 1 1 . 1566 A white Schallop with brown 
C'hesnut Clouds. 

7 . An innumerable body of inseots, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence transf. and Jig. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd ; esp. in cloud of 
witnesses, tr. vkipas napTvpur in Heb. xii. 1 . 

X3fla Wvci.iF Heb. xiL 1 So greet a cloud of witnesris. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 93 A cloud of cumbrous gnaitesdoe 
him molesL 1667 Milion P. L. i. 340 A pitchy cloud Of 
Locusts. 1705 T. IIkarne ( oiled. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. iia 
A cloud of Intormaliuiis was brought in by ye Attorney 
General. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 171 The Spaniards., 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them. 1976 
Gidbon Decl. 4 F. 1 xxi. 609 A cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people. Tlnkyson Maud 1 iv. 

ix, With his head in a cloud of poisonous flies, x88a Ros- 
setti Ballads tjr Sonnets, Sunset U ’ings, Clouds of btarlingo. 

8. A light loose-knitted woollen scarf worn by 
ladies. 

a 1877 Annir Thomas Blotted out i. 6 Some cousin who 
is in sore need of a soFa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

8. transf and fg. Anything that obscures or 
conceals ; ‘ any state of obscurity or darkness * (J.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiit. v, The . , arte of rethoryke 
. .Under cloudes derke and termes elotiuent. 1^3 Stubbes 
Anat. A buses {1670)1. x86 And yet. .shall it beduiiinuisibly 
in a clowde. X636 Chillincw. Relie. Prof. id. f 94. 138 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the clouds. 
1667 Milion P. L. hi. 385 Begotten Son .. In whose con- 
.spicuous count’nance, without cloud Made visible, th* 
Almighty Father shines. 1751 H. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
(i7«;3^ Sept. 4«,9/x [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
i8b8 Scott h. M. Perth iv, They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. 

b. In the cJouiis : obscure, mystical ; fanciful, 
imTcnl ; above the range of ordinary understanding 
(generally combining the notions of obscurity and 
elevation ). (Cf. in the air, up in a balloon.) 

X649 Seldbn Laws Eng. 11. xxviii. (1739) 134 The reversion 
is in the Clouds, but the right of Inheritance much more. X75X 
Johnson Rambler No 176 Fix They pry into the worlds 
of conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds. x8u T. Attwood Sp, 7 May in Lfe (1665) xiii. gox 
In the clouds were they [the House of Lords) cradled . . in 
the clouds will they die. 

10 . fig. Anything that darkens or overshadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion ; a state 
of gloom, etc. ; also, a darkening of the countenance. 

CX4W Lvuc. Bochas t. (1544) b, A cloude of small tres- 
pace Made her lorde at her to di-sdain. _ a 157a Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 184^ 1 , 3 The same clud of ignorance, that long 
hath darkened many realmes. 1594 Shaks, Rick. Ill, 11. l 
3 All the clouds that lowr’d vpoii our bouse. 1601 Yaring- 
ton 'Two Lament. TraJ. iv. vi in Bullen O. PL IV, These 
duskie cloudcs of thy uniust dispaire. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xvi. (18^) 890/1 Wrapped up in tliai melancholic 
Cloud. 1767 T. Hutchinson etist, Prw. Mass. i. a A 
cloud arose, .upon the affairs of the colony. s86s Mrbivalk 
Rom. Ernp. (1865) VIl. lix. 204 A clbud of suspicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the historian. 1867 Trollopb 
Chron. Barset II. IvL 131 A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon’s brow. 

b. Under a cloud : in trouble or difficulties ; out 
of favour ; with a slur on one’s character. 

c xgoo Song Lady Bessy (Percy Soc. No. so), Then came 
he under a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hec. x668 Fullcr Worthies (1840) 11 . 453 He was under a 
cloud at court, a 1674 Clarknimn Hut. Reh. xvi. (1843) 
893/x Mountague . . had lain privately in his own house 
unaer a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king, xy^ Fielding Antelta v. iv, 1 have known him 
do great services to ^ntlemen under a cloud. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xxxi, Being under a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. # 

11 . General combinations: a. attributive (con- 
sisting of clouds, or of cloud), as cloud-bank, 
-blanket, -cape, -cliff, -cloak, -curtain, -flake, -flock, 
-gate, -islaM, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall', 
b. general attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining 
to a cloud or clouds), as cloud-control, -embrace, 
-flitling^h\.%h., -fold, -form, -gloom, -glory, -nymph, 
-rift, -serpent, -shadow, -tempest ; o. objective, as 
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cloud-cUatfert •^uper$§r ; •dispeilinf^ •dividif^^^ 
-piircing^ -scaling, -turfftounting^ ^touching 
adjg. ; d. izigtruniental and locative, as 

•’born^ •CQi/§dt •compactid^ •ornrHeredy •(weredy 
-crammed, •crossedy •curtainedy •drovunedy •iclipsidy 
^enuehtpedy -Jtecksdy -giriy -ladeny dtdy -rockedy - jw/*- 

roundea, dopi, -wevcny -wrapt, ppl. adjs. ; 6. also 
ctpuddike, adj. and adv. 

iBw T. HotiosoN in J. Raine Afem. (1858) II. 176 A *dcnid- 
bank that Mcraed to ratt on the sea. s8^ Morris Earthly 
Par. 111 . IV. 13 'fhe *cloud-harred east. 1603 Dravton 
Bar. IVart 6t *Clowd-borne care, hence vanish for a dme. 
t8a4 Campbrll PoemtSy Seem Bavaria ii, Cloud-bom 
thunder. 1599 SoHman ^ Pertida it. in Had. Dedshy V. 
396 My moist and *cloud-compacted brain. iSQs Draytom 
in Farr S, P. Elia, ^1845) I. 135 This *cloud-couered hill. 
i8S$ Longf. Ifiaw. L 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the *cloud-ciirtoin5. ^ 1757 Dvaa Fleece u (1761) 57 
(Jod.| Slopes of *cloud>dividiDg hills. 1593 Shakb. Lucr. 
1234 Why her two stmt were *cloud -eclipsed so 1600 S. 
Nicholson A colas fm (1876) 6a The curiied Fates have 
cloud-ecclipst my Sun. 1840 Clough Di/sychus 1. ii. zo 
Masses blue, and white *cloud-rolds. 8791 Cowpbr Iliad 

II. 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heaven tlw throne sub- 
lime. c i6w T)ri;mm. of Hawth. Poews Wks. 36 The 
feather’d sylvans, ♦cloud-like, by her By. 1876 Rock Tsai. 
Fabr, 53 Cloud-like tran.warent muslins. i8a7 Kbble Chr. 
y. isl Suftd, tuft. Trin.y Haughty Jericho’s *cloud-piercing 
wall. 1615 J. I’Avi OR iWater P.) Sieges Jertts., A proud, 
♦cloud -scaJing towre. 1781 Cowpbr Retirement 70 The 
♦cloud-Bunnounting alps. i8az Shkllkv Prometh. Vnb. 11. 
i. laa Like radiance from the *cloud-Burrounded moon. 1738 
Pops Ess. Man 1, zoo Behind the ♦cloiid-topt hill. 1757 
Gray ^<ir</i. iii. Made huge Plinlimmon bow his ciniid-topt 
head, a s86i Mr.s. Browning House of Clouds Wks. 1B83 

III . 69 ♦Cloud-walls of the morning’s flnrey. 1649 G. Danivl 
Trinarch, To Rdr. 43 The Barren ♦Cloud-wrapt Hill. 

12. Special combinations : oloud-asoendiiig a., 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds ; 
oloud-asaembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. epithet of Zeus in Homer) ; 

oloud-belt, a belt or zone of clouds ; spec. — 
cloud-} ing ; oloud-berg, a large mass or * moun- 
tain ’ of cloud (after ice-berg ) ; oloud-built a., 
built of clouds ; also fig , built in the clouds ; 
cloud-burst [(ier. Wolkcnbruchy i^U. S.\ a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a * waleibpout^; oloud-oastle, 
a * castle in the air ’ (see Cabtlk sb. 11 ); f oloud- 
ohecking a.y stopping the course of the clouds ; 
oloud-oompeller, he who collects (L. compellert) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vstpfktjytplra s cloud- 
assembler ; also humorously, a smoker ; so cloud 
compelling a. (also in general sense, Uhat collects 
clouds’) ; oloud-driffc, a body of clouds drifting or 
floating through the air; oloud-fleld, an expanse 
of clouds; cloud-headed a.y having a * cloudy* 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed ; cloud- 
kiasing a , so high as to touch the clouds ; 
t oloud-llght, clouded light, dim light (also fig ) ; 
f oloud-monger (sec ouot.) ; oloud-raok, a col- 
lection of broken clouus drifting across the sky; 
cloud-ring, spec, the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; oloudward, -wards adv.y towards the 
clouds ; oloud-world, a region of fancy or mystical 
speculation (of. Cloud 9 b, Cloudland). 

1836 C. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. xcii. (T.), On ♦Cloud-ascend- 
ing Xebanon. 1791 CowPEK Iliad I. 636 I'o whom the 
"cloud-asKcmblcr. .spake, i860 Maury /’A vi, Geog. Sta xi. 
19 Radiation from land and sea below the ♦cloud-belt is 
thus interrupted. 1879 Lowe'l Poet. 388 As the 

♦cloudbergs eastward blow. 1765 Goldsm. Ess. (L.>, So 
vanished my *cloudbuilt palace. 1881 Chicago Times tz 

i une. The village of Seven Star Springs was nearly anni- 
Hated last night by a water-spout or a ♦cloud-burst. 1888 
Scott. Eeader ai July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst 111 Virginia yesterday. 1887 Lowell 
Dentocr. 95 Many . . minds found his ♦cloud cattles solid 
habitations. 1618 Rowlands Sacred Memorie Z5 A most 
hie ♦cloud-checking hill, zyig-ao Pope Iliad xvi. ssd l'he 
♦Cloud-compeller, overcome. Assents to fate. 1865 Times 
93 Aug., What avails it.. if everywhere. .the cloud-com- 
pellers have you at their mercy? 1645 Waller Poet. Wks. 
(J.), Bacchus the seed of *c 1 oud-compelling Jove. 1730 
Thomson Autumn 799 Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling clin& 
1840 Carlyle IleroesXy More like a ♦cloud held, tnan a distant 
continent of firm land and facts. 1359 Mirr. Mag, 65o(T.) 
A steep *cloud-kissin^ rocke. 1993 Shakb. Lucr. 1370 
Threatening cloud-kissine llion with annoy, a 1536 Tindale 
Wks. IS (K.) That Goa would, .del iuer them from their 
Rhadowes and ♦cloiidelight. 1830 Scorr Demonol. x. 401 A 
♦cloud-moT^er, a diviner by looking up to the clouds. 1847 
Emerson PoetnSy Monadnoc Wks. (I^hii) I. 439 From the 
fixed cone the ♦cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad, sto Longp. Hiaw.y Sweeping westward . . Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. 1860 Maury Phps. Geog. Sea 
xi. 984 He has entered the doldrums, and is under the 
* ♦cloud-ring 186a Ld. Ashburton Addr. Geog. Soc. (L.), 
Hurricanes . . originate in or near those hot and densely- 
clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as the cloud-ring. 1^7 
CoLBEiDOB Lay Serm. 373 Selfish schemes of climbing 
♦doudward. 1890 I. Taylor L^nc in Theol. 973 As the 
eagle soars cloucTward. a 1899 Da Quincby Whs. 186;) I. 
984 This mutilation for ever prevented it from aspiring 
♦cloudwarda 1884 F. Harrison in 19/A Cent. Mar. 504 The 
♦cloud-world of the transcendental. 

Cloud (klaud), V, Also 6 olowd. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. 1. To cover or darken with clouds; 
hence fig., to overshadow, throw into the shade. 


t 9 l|STANVKvaiT.dS'jM/«ii.(Aitu)sx Night. .With dwddow 
clowding earth, im Shaks. Lmer. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is missU i6gg Bt.AacMORi Pr. A rtk, 1 v. 
94 Light Vapours . . doud the siniliiig Skiee, itag iWn 
Odyss. XI. 90 Endlem night. .Clonds the dull air. twe Byeon 
Werner 1. i. 716 The ne'er unfrlt sun (But rarely doudcdjL 
Baxtbe Reformed Pastor 166 Now they doud 
me most of their seniuro. a 17x4 Burnet Own Time (1893) 
I. 988 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superioi^enius. 1809-36 S. ’TuaMER Anjfia^ax. I. iil 
iiL X79 ’The commander, whose merit, .clouai every other. 
2 . iransf. and fig. To render obscuiv ; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

, hloBE Rick. ///(x64x) 044 Dowded and shadowed by 
bimd and insatiable ambition 1994 H. Willcmis in Shaks. 


C. Praise 9 Cloud the sence from i^iarpe conceits. 1700 Ozell 
om. Rep. 1 . iv. 198 Only to cloud the Truth of 
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Things. 1896 Do've Logic Chr. Faith v. L 96a Our mord 
judgement may . . be clouded. 1869 Trollope Belton Est. 
xviii. 919 The tears which clouded her eyes. 
fS. To hide, conceal, * veil*. Ols. 


1693 Webster Z)rof/r Law-Case 111. i. The cause whyyou 
live thus clouded. 1699 Fuller Holy War iv. vii. (18401 189 
Clouding himself in privatenesa 1694 Eael Orrery Par- 
thensssa (1676) 76a, 1 was necessitated . . to cloud my pas- 
sion. ax7ii Kbn Hymneiheo Poet. Wks. 1731 111 . aaa 
Which hem Fable clouded. 

4. To overspread with (^loom, cast a shadow over, 
deprive of brightness ; to darken with trouble 
X993 Shaks, 3 Hen . VI , iv. i. 74 Your dislikes. .Dolh 
cloud my ioyes with danger, and with sorrow. 1646 P. 
Bulkbley Gospel Covt. 11 i6z They cloud over the glory of 
God’s grace. X7ca Johnson Rtunbler No. 904 p a Why 
should thy face Dc cloud«l with anxiety? 1864 Knight 
Passages Work . Lf/ill. viii. 168 Riot and outrage . .clouded 
the hop^ of all hone^ men. 1883 Crawford Hr. Clau- 
dius xiiL 933 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 


6 . To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sully. 

x6sx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 980 To heare My Soueraigne 

Mistresse clouded so. x^ I. Wadsworth tr. SandotniTe 
Wars Spain 979 Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. 1746 Coll. Rec. Penn. V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. 

0. To diversify with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. Cloud sb 6 b, Clouded 3 .) 

1710 Steele Tailer No. 103 F o, I bid him produce his 
Cane in Court . .and . .finding it to oe very curiously clouded, 
etc. X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 79 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colours. sBx6 Singer Hist. 
Cards 30 The backs ore gilt or rather clouded with gold. 

II. intr. 

7. To become ‘ cloudy * or dim ; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const, aver, up. 

1969 J. Heywood Proft. h Eptgr. (X867) 133 As wether 
clecrth, or cloudth, so must men take. X840 R. JDana Bef 
Mast xxxii. Z9i In half an hour it clouded up. x886 H. B. 
Wheatley in Antiquary Feb. 60/1 Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer. MoeL 'I'he day is 
clouding over. 

8 . fig. To become gloomy; to darken. 

. * 588 : SfiAKS. L. L. L. v. ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud. 1648 Petition East. Assoc. 30 Calamities, 
that are now .. clouding round about us. 1898 Froudb 
Hist. Eng. 111 . xiii. z86 When hopes of peace with Eng- 
land had finally clouded. 

Cloudage (klciu dAd^). rare, [see -aob.] 

x8x8 Coleridge Rem. (1836) 1 . 905 A blue islet of ether in 
a whole sky of blacke.st cloudage. <11834 Ibid. IV. 439. 
a 1839 — Biogr, Lit. (1847) 1 . 391 The moon in the scud 
and cToudime of a breezy November night. 
Cloudberry (klnu’dberi). [app. f. Cloud sb., 
sense 3 + Bebby. The name appears not to be of 
popular origin ; but exact information as to its first 
use is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cMud in the sense of * rock, hill but app. 
without any evidence.] 

a. 'rhe * berry ’ or fniit of Rubus Chamsemarus. 
b. The plant, a small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and tne north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 
large well-flavoured orange-coloured fruit. 

1997 Gerards Herbal ul clvi. Of Cloud -berrie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun- 
tames, .one in Yorkshire called Inglcborough, the other in 
LancJLshirc called Pendle. where the cloudesare lower than 
the tops of the same all winter long, whereupon the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud lorries. 1693 I'. 
Johnson App. Gerarde's Herbal 1630 This Knot, iCnout 
or Cloudberrie (for by all these names it is knowne to vs 
in the North). 1743-6 R- Pococke Trav. ri686) 46 Near 
Settle mws a sort of dwarf bramble, the berry of which 
they call cloud-berry, and the common peoj^le enute-berry. 
1846 Sowerbv Bfit. Bot. (1864) 111 . 159 A wrig of the Cloud- 
berry is the badge of the Highland clan Mac rarlane. 

attvib. 1896 Shairf in Knight Sh. 4r A» Friende x8x 
Among a fiock of cloudberry bushes on the hillside. 

C10lld-oapt,-OappM(klaa'dkept),a. Capped 

with cloud, ; having tnouds about lu lommit. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 153 ‘The Gowd-capt Towre^ the 
gorgeous Pallaces. i8a9 Southey Pareiguay Proem., From 
many a rock and cloud-capt height. 1800 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea xL | m Iriands only a tew hundred feet high are 
generally cknid-capped in the trade-wind regions. 

Clouded (klau d 6 d),///. a. [f. Cloud v. + -bd.] 

1. Covered, surround^, or obscured, by clouds ; 
situated in tlie douda 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat., Defiance to Same da And vainly 
faint in hopelease following The clouded ^ths her native 
drosse demes. a 1^ Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 41 A 


kisiiig Wcioi^ iiiijeeda liitkcoTT ’■ixt \y mutvlk 
The douded heaven lowered btMMy red- 

2. 4. Hitviniit cloud-hko iilarkitigB, Ciattdtd 
YeUam ButMfjitx a buttardy of tbe mns Cittar, 
efp. C. Edusa. 

t68a Lond. Com. No. x 68«/4 A mix’d StuIT Suit, and 
clouded Stoddngs. tvi»- 4 Pom Reijpe JLoeh to. x«4 
nice conduct of a ctouoed cane, wftg — V, 90B The 
handle . . Wrought of the clouded olWs easy teiia. svgi 
Huti Advertiser 5 Mar. e/i A lot ef Clouded ailka 
CaABEX/’or. /f^y.iLWki. 1834 AndthtmwItlielpiMhid 
cane, a fop complete He suIxmL Miv ButUtfiyCaUeatoo* 
Vm mec. 90-1 Qolias HetU$. While Clesaoed Yeli^. 
Celias Hvaloy Pale Clouded Yellow. 

b. Of transparent bodies : Having pdtebea 
of dimness or obscurity, dimmed (cf. lA 6 a), 

S699 Pbodino in Phil Trmms. XVll. 699/9 , 1 have sent 
you. .a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worths 
X799G. Smith Labor. 1 . 38a Stir It well, .to prevent itsbeiiu| 
clouded. i86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HeUlib. tit. xii (s888) 
374 I'hrough clouded Bpectsmlea. 

3. fig. Of the mind : Darkened or obscured (by 
Ignorance, etc.). Of ideas or perception : ObscuiUf 
dim, bdistiuct ; mystical. 

a x6a8 J. Preston Ssrm.bH. his Map. (1630) 9 No ground 
in scripture for their doodea . . opinions. 17I3 Mamom Dm 
P'resnoy's Art Painting Iviii. No beauty be9yinin|r on 
his clouded mind. sBxp Wordsw. Waggoner 111. X9 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains, 
b. Involved in obscurity. 

X64X Milion CA. Diseip. 1. (zBsiN 99 There be .. Home 
plactn in those Books that remain clouded. 1760 J. Brown 
Poetry 4> Mus. (1763} 99 This . . hath opened to us an in* 
volved and clouded Subject. 

^ fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 

gloomy. 

s68a N. O. Boileau's Luirin iii. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 1795 Pope Odyss. xvi. 361 With clouded 
looks, a ii^le asaiembly sate. 1866 Mss. Stowe Lit. Foxea 
1x9 She sits with a clouded brow. 

t Cloud^n, a. Obs. rare, [see -Eir.] Of clotuL 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cott.) Wit cluden [o.r. clouden, 
clowdyn) piler on dai light, Wit firen piler on pe night. 

Cloudery. nonce-wd. [f. Cloud sb. -f *brt.] 

1869 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. Ml. xvi. U. tM Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery or head-drees. 

OlondfU (klou clflll), a. rare. [f. Cloud sb- -f 
-riiL.] Pull of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. 1410 it very doubtful.) 

iri4xo Hocclkvk Moder ef God 109 (PhilUppt MS.) To 
wuMhe away our cloudeful offenM Iv.r. our cloud full of 
ofl^eiice].] x839 48 Bailey Festus xx. 943 The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Oloiiaily (klau dili), adv. PT. Cloudy -s -lt 8.1 
1 . In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; with 
darkened prosprota 

1691 Baxter Inf. Bapt, 39 What, .is this, .that Mr. T. 90 
cloudily talks on? 1696 Cowley Davideis iv. xxiL nots. 
When they [stones] looked dimly and cloudily. XTpa Burks 
Corr. (1844) 111 . 433 Things look cloudily for the aristo- 
crates. x^ Hawthorne Eng. Noto-Bhs. (1879; 11 . 948 
This momi^ o|>ened cloudily, 
ta. c?)rn a crowd or swarm (cf. Cloud sb. 7). 
173X A. Hill Adv. Poets xxv. 5 Crowds of busy Cyphsnrt 
Who . . Cloudily bustling, fill'd a Realm alone. 

Clondiiness (klau din^s). [f. Cloudy - i- - ness.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses, 

1 . lit. and transf. (see Cloudy 2, 3, 4). 

XS94 Plat Jewell Ho. 1. Divers Hew Keep. 96 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that maketh them . . so darksome. 
x6xo Markham Masterp. 1. xiv. 39 CloudlnesM of the vrina. 
i66e I>. Smith Voy. Constantineple in Misc. Cur. (1708) 111 . 
7 The Rock of Lisbon . .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. sSes W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. in. 989 The day 
seemed changed to cloudiness and rain. 
fig- (see Cloudy 5, 6.) 

a won Hookrr Serm. Pride (16x7)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of thetr looke. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb, II. (1843* 61/9 Cloudiness, .and trouble in his 
countenance. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. Wks. i8z6 X. aa 
Scholastick cloudiness still hung about him. 1837 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. III. iiL f as, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
creases as we proceed. 

Clondinff (klau diq), vbl. sb. [f. Cloud v. -¥ 
-INO 1.1 Lj'he action of the verb Cloud. 

1694 Whitlock Zooiomia 969 History . . tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. i68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. (Z75x) xaS 
For all thy frownings and thy cloudings. 1707 HKAEini 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 90 More exp^ient for y* cloud- 
ing than clearing of the Scriptures. 

2. cmer. a. A cloudy marking, b. A cloudy 
streak or part in a clear substance. (Mostly 
in//.) 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps Iv. | 40. tax Variable^ cloudings 
in tne most vivid colour. 1870 — Lect. A rt vi. 155 The 
cloudings of the tortoise-shelL 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 
7x9/1 Being a mountain streamlet, it nears along, .rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudini^s of earthy substance, etc. 

CSlonding, ppl- a- [f- u prec. -f-ino 8.] That 
clouds ; that is becoming clouded or dim. 

1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 359 The old strength 
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of Sight and of flight had passed from weary wing and 
clou^g eye. 

t Clouoiouflly, adv. Obs. rare. In a clouded 
or veiled manner ; obscurely. 

i609 Warner Alb. Bng.ittxa) Kpit. 399 Not forgetting., 
to preferre, amongst hlsjpriuate Friends openly, and the 
Vuigars cloudiouriy, his Title to the Kingdosse. 



0X«0Tn>LAJ[1>. 

CiOTfllmnift (kVui'&UfeaAy pMt, tnd ' 

I. The region of cloudi ; n'Wdwepe’of clondl 

1*17 CoLTOuxa Sibyl I.mvn, ftmey «i NiMnu, Oo 
Tien moent xo noant throng CloudUnd. iM6 Kimcuxv 
HtTnUm PrtluAt \2 c\o\id\aknds tiAd lunriMt w cao bg 
Men nowhere e\«e. 1888 Fail Mall G. 15 s/a Break- 
nwk adventure* into * Cloudland* tin balloona]. 

2 . fig. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1IU7 Lswks /fist. Philos, (iB67> 11 . 535 A yawning gulf 
of Scepiici&ni, or a baieles* cloud" land of Idealism. iSfo 
pARKMaH Qhkmplain i. (1875) 170 To leave thia cloudland 
of tradition, and approach the confines of recorded history. 

OlondleM (klau dlta), a. [f. Cloud sb. ^ 
-lehbJ Without a cloud, uuclonded, clear. 

- 15 ^ Peklb David 4* Btthsabs od fin., The cloudless 
morning. 1605 SvLVBffrsa Du Barias 11. in. iii. (Grosart) 

1. 189 KainleH*ie, their soil is wet, and Clouddesse, fat. 1671 
MiLroN.SViMrr^M 1696 His cloudless thunder. 1791 Cowras 
Odyss. XIV. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 
Huxlkv Fl^iiogr. 51 Dew is . . most copious on a cloudless 
night, ^r. 1867 Miss Bsadoon Ruj^rt Godwin 1 . i. s 
Whose life has been cloudless as one long summer's day. 

Hence OloudltMly adv., OloudlaanieM. 

1009 Ruskin Q. ^ Air $ 157 His life, .passes away cloud- 
lessly. tilsa D. A^ia Poems^ May^day iv, The same blue 
sky, Whose arching cloud lessness blest the eye. 1876 L. 
Tou.kmache in horin. Rov. Mar. 353 Sometimes, .the uni- 
formity of cloud lessitess became wearisome. 

Cloudlet (kluu dl^t). [f. Cloud sb, + -let, 
dim. sufTix.] A little cloud. 

CoLBRiDOK First Advent iff Ltme a Eve's first star 
thru’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. iSflo Tennv&on In Mem. 
Conclus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark From little 
cloudlets on the grass. 187a Proctor Ess. Astron. ii. ao 
Multitudes of star-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
minute stars which produce the milky light of the Magellanic 
Clouds. r88s Times 10 Apr. 5/5 'I'he war cloudlet vanished 
as quickly as it had risen. 

f Cloudly, a. Obs. nona-xvd. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a cloud. 

i8ai Lady M. Wroth Uranus 178 The dayes are darke, 
the nights opprest With cloud'ly weeping for my paine. 

Cloudsoape (klau dsk^p, -sk/p). rare. [f. 
Cloud sb , alter landscape^ A scene composed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting. 

s88o Times ^ Oct. 6/6 In the various branches to which 
photography is now [applied] . . in portraitur^ landscape, 
seascape, cfoudscape. 1886 J J. Hissev On Bex Seat 186 
Affording the most glorious sea-scapes and cloud-scapes, 

Cloudahip : see -hhip. 

Cloudy ^klau di), a, [f. Cloud sb. -»• -y : 0£. 
had from Cloud 1 .] 
tl. Rocky; hilly. Obs. 

<*893 K. AClprbd Ores, 1. i, Nor]»manna land . .is on sumum 
•towum swyhe cludig. r laoo Ormin a734» 1 cludi3 landess 
munntesa. a Alexander 4863 CloBes at was cloude, 

be clynterand torreiL Kochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire. 

2 . Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

{ 1300 St. Brandon 495 Cloudi and berninge smoke. i«5 
CovERDAtK Ps- xeix. ^ He spake vnto them out of the 
cloudy piler. 1633 N. CARrENTES Gsog. Del. 11. iii, 47 By 
reason of raine and dowdy vaTOurs. 1667 Milton P. L, 

II. 930 Thence. .As in a cloudy Chair, ascending rides. 1746 
Collins Ode Fear 38 WrappM in thy cloudy veil, a 1861 
M^ BaowNiNO House o/Clouds'W\s%. 1683 III. 69 , 1 would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) | 663 The moisture of Snow !s 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
163$ Swan .^ee, M. iv. |a 11643) 5 ^ ’^'bc out-spread firma- 
ment cither IS ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. s8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. i, A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand. 1857 H. Reed Lect, Eng. Poets II. 

XV. aoa That tradition which has come down . . upon the 
cloudy wings of three thousand years. 

3 . Characterized by the presence of clouds ; 
abounding In or full of clouds. 

XSB7 Trevisa Higdsn (Rolls) 1 1 1 . 4!^ Whan be day is d3rm 
and dowdy, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 84 dowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, nubidus. 1560 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr, (1867) 

81 Cloudy momynges tume to cleere after nooiies. s6m 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 310 Like Boreas . . when . . He 
sweeps the Skies, and clean the cloudy north. 1849 Longp. 
Seassde, 7 \uilighi, The twilight is sad and cloudy. 

4 . Not transparent or clear. 

xjjBf Golding Do Momay xiv. axs This Minde. .one day 
shal See clearely and not by ihei^e dimme and clowdie 
spectacles. 1670 Co^/Snsmentf a Poem x8 Cloudy Ale goes 
round. ax69x Boylb (J.k 1 saw a dowdy diamond, xtm 
G. Smith Labor. I. 146 llie paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. 1878 Huxley Pnysiogr. 8a Pour a little vinegar 
into the cloudy liouid. 

b. Havii^ cloud-like markings, clouded. 

1676 Lond.uess. No. X131/4 A large grizle gray Gelding. . 
has a cloudy face. t7ts-ao Pope Iliad xiii. 767 An olive’s 
cloudy grain the handle made. 

1 0 . Dim, obscure, faint. Obs. rare, 

1551 Records Cast. Knowl. (1556) m The first greatnes, 
the Bcconde . . the syxte, vnder whicne they are that be 
called Cloudy starres. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 111. 1. xxiiL 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene fstarsl. .whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be aeene but 
of a very quick and sharpe sight. 

6 . fig. Darkened or clouded by ignorance, etc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not clear. 

r 1400 Test. Lavs Prol. (1560)972/3 That I so unwoorthely 
clothed all togither in the cloudie cloude of unconning. 
1^ Hawes Past. Pitas. Introd. v. With cloudy fygures 
He [Lydgate] cloked the trouth of all his scryptures. ^ 1581 
Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 5a The Historian . . can, in the 
cloudy knowledge of mankinde, hardly escape from many 
lyes. 1649 Bounds PubL Obsd. (1650) 52 That Oath is 
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Jig. Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

c 1^4 Chaucer BosiA. 1. i.4. Fortune dowdy hab chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. xgfii T. Hoav tr. Cat* 
iiglions't Courtyer 11. Rmib, Cloudy and troublous heaui- 
nesse. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 64 The Scithians. .have 
all cloudy foreheads. 1670 Cotton PSspemon in. xii. 593 
The Battel of hontarabie . . prov’d cloudy, and malevolent 


upon his cloudy mood, 
tb. Of persons. Obs. 

IS93 Shake. Ltscr. 1084 Cloudie Lvcrece shames her selfe to 
see. x6os — Mach. 111. vi 41 The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 139 
Yet the Govr. went out very cloudy. 17x1 Shaptrsb. 
Ckarac. <1737) I. 99 'The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, anawou'd enduie little Raillery in anything. 

7 . Under a cloud of disgrace ordisrcpute ; *Bhady.* 


colloq. 

1880 Stevenson Pr. Otion. ii. 87 A. .lady of a dishevelled 
reputation, wife, .of a cloudy count 
8. Comb., as cloudp-eyed, ‘headed^ -topped, adjs. 
1396 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (x88x) 38 'llie Pyranean 
cloudie-topped mountaines. X678 Land, Caz. No. XX17/4 A 
bright dun Mare .. cloudy beaded, xy to Ibid. Na 47x9/4 
A middle sized thin and efoudy-ey’d Woman. 

ClOTlgh. (klof, klau). Forms: 1 *ol6h, 5-4 
olo), 4- oloutfh, (5 ologhe, olow, 5-7 olowgh). 
PI. r *ol6gas, 4 clones, oloughea, oloua, 5-^ 
olowea, oloea. Mod. dial, oluff, oloof, cli^e, 
olow, oloo ; also Sc. Cleuch q. t. [Represeots 
an OE. *e/M, cUges, prob. * OIIG. kldh (Sievers). 

The l^ncashire pronunciation cloifi (cf. enoo/^SHOUgh\ has 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to Icel. klqfi or Du. kloof rift*, with which it cannot 
possibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to bough, enough, 
plough, tough, etc., from OE. -diA. That cldk cxisteiT in 
OE. IS also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough; .dough, .deuch. The parallel OIIG. kl&k in KlAh- 
(Foerstemann II. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew {Academy, 31 Aug., 7 & 91 Sept. 1889) that 
OE. *ddh represented on OTeuL *klAh. from klssnxo., and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. klinge, OHG. cklingo, 
a dough (pre-Teut. root *gleuk.)\ cf. Hang.) 

1 . A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream or torrent. 

4x300 Cursor M. 17590 (Colt.) pir caitif luus sent into 
clinttes and into clous to seke iesu. e i2|so Sir Tristr. 1761 
1 n to a grisly clou) pai and bat maiden xode e z4ao Anturs 
ojf Arth, xii. Of poundes, of ploes. .of clifles, of does [other 
rimes broes, brows, grows]. C1440 York Myst. xv. 

S9 And kepis )>is catell in cloghe. 13x3 Scot, Field 509 
in Chetham Misc. II, And Killed them like catifTes, m 
dowes all aboute . 1574 Robinson Reward Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and dough., in smooth or in rough. x6q3 Vhr- 
8TEGAN Dec. Jntell.vs. 985 A dough or dowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley dowiie a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1874 Ray 
N, C Words xo Clough, a Valley between two steep hills. 
18x3 Hogg Queesis Wake 998 The day-sky glimmered on 
the dew . And lurked in heath and braken dough [ == cleugh]. 
1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood {if^^ 93 Like a will-o’-Uic- 
wisp, or a boggart of the dough. 1853 Waugh Lane, Life 
(1857) 19 Descending into some quiet little dough, xti^ 
Hawthorne Eng. Note.Bks. (1879) II. 310 There is a deep 
dough or dell. 1876 Whiffy Gloss., fteusk, or clufe, a 
rod^ glen. Cltfe.sled, the slope or slide of the chasm, 
t 2 . Occasionally it seems to have been — ‘ cliff*. 
?a X400 MorteArth, 941 The kyng coverisj^ cragge wylh 
cloughes fulle hye. a 1400-30 Alexander 4863 Hoge hillis 
pam befom, Clo3es at was cloude, he clynterand toires. 
c X433 Torr, Portugal ^49 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vn^r-nethe a clow \rimes he drowe, swowe, i-nowe.). 
Clough, erroneous spelling of Cdofp, Clow. 
t Glought, pa. ppU. Obs. [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche, Clutoh, like elaght, clight, cleght, from 
Clkach, Clitoh.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 

?a S400 Chester PI. (1847) II. xoo Why were 1 not deade 
to date (Jloughte and dongen under daye. 

Cloiight(e, obs. form of Clout. 

Gloiiixig— see Clow v. 

Gloum-, Cloim- : see Clum-, Clun-. 

Clour (klu»j), sh. Sc. and north, dial. Also 8 
olowr, 9 oloor. [Cf. ON. kl 6 r a scratch (deriv. 
of kl 6 claw); in Shetland door in same sense; 
but the meaning of the general northern word 
makes its identity with this doubtful.] 

1 . A swelling or bump (on the head) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin. 

1508 Dunbar Ballad Kynd Kittok 39 Sanct Petir hat hir 
with a dub, quhill a gret dour \rime.fwds sour, pour] Rais 
in hir heid. 17x3 Penneguik Poems, TruWs Trent. 94 
(Jam.) All his head was full of clown. [s866 Edmonorton 
Gloss. Shetland (PhiloL Soc.), Cloor, a scratch, at that 
made by a pin or by the daws of a cat.] ^ 1876 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Clour, or Cloor. .a lump raised by a blow. 

2 . A heavy blow or knock such as would raise a 
bump (on the head). 

1785 Burns Ep. W. Simpson Postscr. vii, Frae lest to mair 
it gaed to sticks ; Frae words an* aitbs to cloun an* nicks* 
z8xs Scott Guy M. xxxii, My head can stand a gay dour, 

D. tremsf. A dint or bash made in anything. 
s8o8 Jamieson, Clour, a dint caused by a blew. i8ai 


Blaeim, Mag. X. 6 Her great adventure* .but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both cloon and dunkles 
in her character. Mod. Sc. Your hat's got a dour. 
Clour (kliiej), V. Sc. and north, dial. [f. prec. 
sh.] trans. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head ; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Oloured ppt. a. 

1713 Rambav Christ's Kirk Cr. 11. ii. Blyth to win aflT sae 
wi’ hale banes Tho' mony had dowr'o pows. 17^ Poems 
Buchan Dialect la (Jam.) While mine [targe] wi manya 
thudd is clowr'd. s8i6 Scott Old Mart, xiv^ Twa or three 
chields wad needs fight . . and they got their croups weel 
doured. 1874 Sunday Mag. 893 I'hey. .strike their heads 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well doured. 
s^ Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ' Clour his crown said 
of a good-humoured threat of a knock on the head. 

Clour, Cloury, var. of Cluwm; Claubijb a, 
ClouBO, sluice, dam : see Clow. 

ClouBter, obs. form of Clukter. 

Clout (klaut),jAl arch.anddial. Forms: loldt, 

3 olut(e, 4- clout. (Also 4 north, dotes, 4-7 
olowt(e, cloute, 3-6 clought, ?clot(t in comb., 
6 dutte.) [OE. ddt ; cf. 14th c. Icel. hidtr ‘a 
kerchief (?not native), Sw. klut, Norw. and Da. 
hlud clout, rag, tatter, shred. Ir. dud, cluid, Gael. 
dud, Welsh clwt are all from English (Rh^s). 
The OE points to an OTeut. '^kldto-e, pre-Tcut. 
^pe *gludo‘-s from same root as Clot, Cljcat 
y.—^gludo m, *glaudom). The original sense 
would therefore be something like * lump, piece of 
stuff; from an early period the word has been 
applied especially to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and BO to a doth (Cloth 1-3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
Clbat. It has been doubted whether sense 7 
belongs to this word, though a parallel develop- 
ment of sense is found under Clod .1 

I. gen. Piece, patch, fiat piece, shred. 

1 . A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
to mend anything ; a patch, arch, and dial. 

4700 Rpinal Gloss. 789 Pittacium, clut. rxsBo Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. HI. 350 Ajens Cristis sentence, |>ei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloib. ^1440 Promp, Pnrr>. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, scrutum. laid. Clowte of a sch( o, Metasium. XS63 
Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxvii, Cloutes ana paiches pieced 
one by one. 1370 Levins Manip. 938/32 The clout set on 
a garment or on a shoe, cento. 17x9 DTJrfey Pills (187a) 
111 . 940 * Leather Bottel* Gut of the side you may cul a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn ouL 

2 . A plate of iron : esp. (in more recent use) 

I one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axle- 

tree, or on a shoe, to prevent wear. [Cf. Clkat 4.] 
Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1000 Homilies (Thorpe) 1 . 424 (Bosw.) Isenan clutas hate 
glowende. 1483 Caih. Anal. 69 A Clowte of yme, crusta 
ferrea; vbi plate. 1483 Tnv, in Ripon Ch. Acts. 373, ij 
wayneclowtes & ij ploeh clowtes. 13x3 Fitzherr. Husb. § 5 
An axiltre clout, with viii. waincluutes of yren. 1573 
Tussf.h Husb. (1878) 36 Two ploughs, .with ground cloutes 
and side clouts for soile that so tares. X594 R. C[arew] 
Godfrey tf B. (s88i) ax Who yron wont to plowes and clots 
t' apply. Z714 Fr, Bk, of Rates 76 Nails, Clouts, and other 
small Iron-Work, per xcx> weight 00 xa. 418x3 Forby, ’ 
Clout, an iron plate on a dtiocj:^Cleat. 1866 Rogers Agrtc. 

4 Prices 1 . xxi. 546 Clouts were thin and flat pieces of iron 
used to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

t 3 . A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending; In later use chiefiy a shred of 
cloth, a rag (as in 4). Obs. 

c I2[a5 E. E. Al/it. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez. To-rent vch a rayn-ryfte. Ibid. B. 965 
Clouen alle in lyttel domes he clyffez. c 1^ . 9 f> Ferumb, 
4533 A 1 his hod [he] to taar to cloute. c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T. 709 Sche rent it al to domes. x6oo Dbkker 
Shoemakers Holiday 65 Touch not a rag lest 1 and my 
brethren beat you to clowtes. 41693 Fletcher Women 
Pleased v. i. All bis louts Beat (as the proverb seemly says) 
to clouts. 

XL Spec. Piece of cloth, a cloth. 

4 . A piece of cloth {esp. a imAll or worthless 
piece, a * rag *) ; a cloth {esp: on^ put to mean 
uses, e.g, a dish-clout), arch, aiid dial. 

4 taas Ancr. R. 91a pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham. • 

& dusten ase enne pilche-clut. c zayg Death 68 in O. E. 
Misc. 179 Me nimeS be licome and preoneS in a clut. 
rxgoo Maundev. xviiL 196 pei gon all naked saf a 
lityll clout pat pel coueren with . . hire membrea 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour G 1 b. The clowte of the kechyn 
wherwith men wype dyssnes end platers. 1331 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxiii. (1883) 1 . 947 The good husbende . . set- 
tethe up doughtes . . to feere away birdes. sgfo J. Hxv- 
wooD Prau. 4 Epigr. (1867^) 79 Ye can geue me your 
blessyng in a clout. 1390 Greene Never too late (i6uo) 

98 Marrie her (my Sonne) and thou shalt haue my beni- 
son in a clowte. Ibid. X14 If you match with mee, old 
Galena my mother hath that in a clowte that will doo vs 
both good. I39t G. Fletcher ^usse Commw. (1857) ^>7 
They use to go naked, save a clout about their middle. 
i6ss Bible ^fer. xxxviii. xa. r 1643 Howell Lett, (1650) 1 . 
356 Money is welcome though it be in a dirty clout. 1760 
Sterne Tr. Shassdy X59 Driven, like turkeys to market, 
with a stick and a red clout ,1887 Hall Caine Son ef 
Hagar n. xvi, A pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
hands like a clout on a pitch-fork. 

b. Applied contemptuoasly to any article of 
clothing; in pL dothei. (Cf. rag.) Still dial, 
and in proverb* 
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• iiw 4 »« « ta S. S. PAmt) w If Im tnais mi 
old duM •‘jam bo pra^whar mid i-holld he lal bo. 
ct^ & AMIte, (Worton Chib) 56 Ho bad not loft an 
holw elowtt Wheinmh to hydo hyi botly abowte. lati 
iL (.839) 311 ntTpoor UbJJ?? 

ijng man , a few Uggarly douu about him. igSS 
GaAFTON Ckrw, 11 . ^58 The. .PeyutuntM vpoyled the draid 
Carcatt«, living them neyther thyit nor clowte. Oid 
Prwtf^t Till May be out N e'er cast a clout, igey ffcUgr^ 
ufu CtoM., Female attire u denominated clooti occaeion- 
ally, as, ' irat thy doott on*. 

1 0. Bah of clouts : a doll. Hence fig. Man 
of clouts, king of clouts, etc. : a mere ‘ doll’ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc. ; a ‘ lay-figure *. Obs. 

Ufil Maun. ^ Housth. Exp. (x84H X78 te sey I hame no 
beter than a man of klowetea. 1540 R. Wisdomb in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv, 323 We have a lyving Christ, and 
not a Christ of clowts. 1194 Lyly Moth. Bomb. v. iii, Si- 
lena, thou must . . love him for thy husband. .S'. I had as liefe 
have one of clouts. 1595 Shaks. John iii. Iv. 58, I should 
forget my sonne, Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he. 1699 Fuller Holy \Var iv. xvii. (1840' ao8 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying, idgs 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm.\. B a. 447/a The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. 1660 Bond Scut, Eey. 330 He 
Ik a Clout, no King, which cannot command .* xtor Hbarnb 
Coi/eei. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 35 Y" next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of ClouU. 1730 Fiblding Tom Thumb t. 
iii, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her wHL 
d. Phrase. As pale or white as a clout. 

*557 TotieWs MUc, (Arb.) 833 No life 1 fele in fote nor 
hand, As pale as any clout. 167S Bunvan Pilgr. 1. x66 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. iTaa Db Fob 
Moll Handers (1840^ 309, I turned as white as a clout. 
>795 Macnbill Witt br 7 ean 11, Ilk face as white *s a clout. 

t ®. To wash one's face in an ale clout : to get 
drunk. Obs. 


1969 Hbvwood Prov. if Ebigr. (1867) aa As sober as she 
seemth, fewe daies come about But she will onece wasshc 
htr face in an ale clout. 

6. spec, t a. pi. Swaddling clothes. Obs. or dial. 

c xeoe Ormin 3327 Wihh clutess inn an cribbe. Ibid. 3320, 
i winndeclut. H ampolr Pr. Conte. 5x09 Bethleem whare 

1 was born And in dotes lapped and layo was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. ia8/a I'he chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. 1^ Latimer Serm. Gospels ii. 154 He 
had neither cradell nor doutes. 1961 T. Norton Calvin * s 
lust IV. 10 'I'hat we niayc begin in a maner at the very 
Bwadlyng cloutes of the Chirchc. ctbM Howell Leif. 
(1650) I. 463 Ilony soii qui mat y pense. .being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hath bewrayed his clouts. 1677 
Grkw Anal. Plants iv. iti. vii. § B Membranes, in whicn 
the Seeds . . lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clouta 
i8a6 Scott Woodst. v. That band . looks like a baby’s clout, 
b. A handkerchief. Now dial, and slang. 

c 1^ Sir Femmb. 2747 schrevves toke a clout , . ft 
bynaeb ys e3ene bar-wijb about, e 1440 York Mysi. xxxiv. 

[Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with hi clowte. 
C1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clout, a Handkerchief. 
a X745 Swift Wks. (X841) 11 . 58 Sobbing with his clout in 
hand. ^ 1806 C. K. Sharps Corr. (1888) I. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave, .clouts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech. 1873 Slang Diet., Clout, or rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

t o. A sail of a ship. Obs. 

itt* .Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 34/t As the Winde 
. . Whirls with a whiff the sails of swdiing clout. X591 
Harincton Orl, Fur. xxiii. x. He sayles apace, and claps 
on all his clouts. 1636 Healey Theopkrast., Timidity 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout, 

t d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Obs. fe. A measure of 
silk. Obs. £ Sec quot. 1805. dial. 

«iss8 Skelton Elynor Rummyng 564 A cloute of London 
pynnes. 1586 Wills 4 Inxt. N. C. (i860) xao, xx clouts of 
nedles, at 14//. a cloute. a 1600 Custom Duties (Add. MS. 
95tt97), Cullen silke, the clowte containing iiijc.. .iij/r. z8c^ 
Forsyth Beauties Scott. II. aSo Five .. pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

+ 0 . Archery. The mark shot at : see quot. 1868 ; 
also, ellipt., a shot that hits the mark. 

X984 Eluerton New Yorksh. Song, Archers good to hit 
the cloute. 1586 Marlowr \st Pt. I'amhurl. ii. iv. For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 1588 Shakl 
L. L. L. IV. i. 136. — a Hen. IV, tit. ii. 5c. x 6 as 

JoNsoN Staple of N. Epil., Thnu^ the clout we do not al- 
ways hit 1678 Robin Hood in Thoms Prose^ Rom. (1858) 
II. 1x3 Robin Hood . . shot . .with .such dexterity. . that his 
arrow entered into the clout and almost touched the black. 
z8ao Scott Ivanhoe xiii, * A Hubert I a Hubert !' shouted 
the populace . . * In the clout ' — in the clout I* 1868 Fur- 
nivall Forewords to Babees Book ciii, Within 30 years they 
[Royal Archers, Edinburgh] shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and called * the Clout ’ ; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ' a clout \ 

III. 7 . A heavy blow, e^. with the hand ; a 
cuff. Cf. Clod jA ii. Now dial, or vulgar. 

a 1400 Isumbras 619 There was none ..That he ne gafe 
swylke a clowte, etc. c 1485 Dijfify Myst. (x 88 a) 1. 208 
For if 1 be alone 1 may sone gete a Cloiight. 1529 Tale 0/ 
Basyn 107 in Haxl E. P. P. III. 5a Lette go the basyn, or 
thu shalle haue a clowte. i7a4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 
I. aa Did Sandy hear ye, Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
z8a9 in Forry. 1887 Ubsant The World went v. 4a The 
gunner, .found time to fetch me a clout on the head. 

rV. 8. Comb., as t olout-lron, iron for clouts 
(sense 2); f oloat-leather, leather for mending 
shoes. (Here olot-, olott-, also occur.) See also 
Clout-nail, -shoe. 

Z98a Interrogatories in T. West Antiy. Furness (x 774 > 
App. viii, Certain *cIolt iron . . for maintenance of their 

E lowes. c 1490 Merlin ii. 33 This cherl that hath bought 
ym so stronge thoone, and also ^clowte lether. 1519 


cpsf. EtvJmmffa. 1387 ». yiAettanafaliMta 
7S.J praclowttacUr. r i|8ft ft ArfSt dt ia 

Hat!. E. p. P (1S64) 7 Wolde he wav b^efme dot le&S 
to dom with his schoya, 1800 Hkvwood taiPi. Mdv. /K, 


lit. I. Wks. 1874 1 . 39 Some, that have ne'or a shOoe, had 
ra^r go barefoot than hay dout-l«athor to mami tha dd. 
CQrat, sb.'^ Oh. or died. [M£. ctiUa, perh. t— 
0 £. *cl 4 ta or ^eldte, corresp. to Du. khtU fern, clod, 
piece, MDu. cldle, MLG. and inod.LG. klide m. f. 
s^OTeut. '^klidon- or '*kliUbn - ; lamc root as prec.] 
1 . Clot of earth, clod. 


a ploughed field. 

1 2 . pi. Clotted or clouted cream, cream curds. 
e 1430 Cookery Bks. (zfi88) 47 Ihit her-to creme, (ft jif it be 
clowtys, draw it ^we a straynottre). a 1848 Digby Closet 
open. <x(S77) xxx To take the Clouta the more conveniently. 

Comb, olout-oruahed, crushed or pressed in the 
curd. 

*509 Narhb Lenten StnJ^iiijt) 41 Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of iWma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made). 

Clout (klaut), V. Now arch, or dial. Forms : 
3 olutie, (4 olou)t, ? pa. pple. olutte), 5 oluta, 
(olowght). 4-6 oloute, 4-7 olowt(e, (6 olottght\ 
5- clout, [f. Clout sb. [ The pa. pple. lecldtod 
occurred in OE. ; NFris. has klUtian, to patch.] 

I. 1 . trans. To mend with a ‘clout or patch ; to 
patch (with cloth, leather, metal, etc.). 

c <390 Will. Palerne 14 po herd sat . .Clou^tand kyndely 
his schon. c 1490 Merlin ii. 33 A carl . . hadde bought a 
payre of stronge shone, and afro stronge lether to clowte 
hem with. 14^ Prom/. Parv. 84 (Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, crusco. 1939 Tavrrnbr Eraem. Prov. ( 1 55a) 
33 Let the cobler medle with rlowiynge his neyghbours 
shoes rx849 Howell Zr''/. (x688) 111 . 405 The Cobler will 
Clout it till Midnight . . to give his Son Learning. 1714 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 104 Tm come to clout her 
caldron. 1840 Carlylr Heroes iL (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
bis own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

1413 Lvdg. AVer. Sowle 11. xltii. (1859^ 49 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge . . kouerynge . . and 
cloutynge . . the lawe of Crystes gospel. 1943 Course 
at the Romyshe Foxe 98 b (L.), He clowteth the old broken 
holes with patches of p»pistry. 1869 Carlylb Fretfk. Oi. 1 . 
III. xvi 340 Peace of Prag. .Miserable Peace; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish. 
t 2 To pul in, on, or to by wav of a patch; 
usually fig. Obs. Also absoL To add patches. 

a iai5 Ancr. R, 356 J^t beo ne .. clutie nnnmore herto. 
RS380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. 404 Or elUs (mot we] un- 
craftily cloute to wordes of Crist. 1481 in Eng, Gilds 300 
A brasen krocke , . a pache clowted in the bnm w* laten. 
1576 Gascoigne Compl. Philomene (Arb.) 1x0 . 1 haue clouted 
a new patch to an olde sole. 1981 J. Bell Haddods Answ. 
Osor. 109 Unlesse some Phebus nave clouted upon this 
h^das head. . the cares of some lolleared Asse. 

8. To arm or protect with an iron plate or clout, 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clout-nails. 

P, PI. Crede 434 Wi|> his knopped schon clouted 
fullpykke. i9oe Prixty Purse Exp. Elia. York <1830) 
61 Item for cloughting the same shoys 1573 Tubsbr 

Husb. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and 
shod. z6^ Healey Tkeopkrast. Rusticitie 18 This fellow 
.. clowts nis shooes with hob-nayles. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. Impr. (16521 207 Either not clouting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1679 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (176s' 233 (liel Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th* Axle-trees. z6n R. Holme 111. 300/1 
Sparrow Bills. .Nails toClout Shooes withal. 
fig. *8a8 Earle Microcosm., PI. Country Fellow (Arb.) 
50 Some thriflie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 
+ 4 . fig. * To join awkwardly or coarsely together * 
( J ) ; to patch clumsily or botch up. Obs. 

c i3te Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 4 Anticristis lawe, clouttd 
of many is full of errors. Z9fo'87 Foxe A. k M. (16B4) 1 . 
16/a 1'his argument . . being clouted 
z6oa Warner Alb, Eng. ix. xlviiL 1 „ . , 

right or wrong so-earc, Spaine clouteth Crownes together. 

6. To cover with a clout or cloth ; also transf 
to cover as with a cloth, arch. 


;lbiited up in the third figure. 
.(i6ia) 323 Soi hy what 


*579 [*®® Clouted ///. a.^ 4]. 164X Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 
a A ctistome with many sheep-men lo clowte their shearinges 
to binder them from luppingc. 1700 Stkelr & Swift Tatler 
No. 68 F 4 He . . showed a I.cg clouted up. S851 Maynb 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxix. The white flakes had uouted his 
[the horse's] throat. 

1 0 . ? To wipe with a cloth. Obs. 

*553 Bale GardineVs Obed. G j. a 179B Sir J. Rbynolm 
Joum. Flanders, etc. Wks. II. 383. 

II. 7 . To cuff heavily. Now dial, or vulgar, 
c S314 Guy Warw. (A) 3709 So he gan his godes to cloute. 
pat pe erlm dined aboute. c 1410 SirCleges 264, 1 schall 
the clowj^t. 1991 Bible a Sam. xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them and so clouted them that they coulde not aryse. e 1645 
Howell Lett. (1655) n* Queen ofSpain took 

off one of her chapines, and clowted l)livarez about the 
noddle with it. ci86$ Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hut- 
ekinsem (1846) 373 T^t us clout them out of the field. 1784 
New spectator XX- 4/a Quarrelling and offering to * clout * 
any Ix^y that opposed their opinion, xl^ Blackmorb 
Loma D. xL (ed. xa) 61, I longed to clout his ears for him. 
8, To reap in a particular way ; ■ Bao w.2 
z886 EncycL Brit. (ed. 9) XXI. 574/a A heavy smooth- 
edged sickle is used for 'bagging* or * clouting *,— an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against the straw, the 
left hand being used to gather and carry along the cut 
swath. 


inOUtl>]|» dlNLfi(M0r^C ; ' 

Clloirt»d(kla«*t8d),j^^ Abb 4 

I. Mfinded with a patch patchci, palcilMid. 

^iDoa Hgpimibueh Jonh. ia. 9 CMbioda wytM* 

E. E. Am. P.%. US With ran^ ookras ai Khna 


clutta txaaehu. sifia Lanol. P. PI, A vit ss dim oa 
I l-clouud and l-hola. iflgi Bull Snrv- Popefy 
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hit dopas I , 

nt X. 476 Like unto a dowted beggam doaka. t8it I 

2 9 th. K. 5 Old shooBS and dowtad ypon thdr CmL i8{|i 
LKVXLAND Poeme 33 A league with mQuldy braad, am 
douted ahoos. 1837 Uowirr Enr. Lifi tu. IL Ct88a) aio 
Clouted shoes, threadbare and ^ched dothea* 

2 . FumiBhed or protected with an iron clout or 
clouts ; studded with clout-naila. Cf. CLOUT-8S01, 
c 1394 (see Clout v. 3]. sfiee F. Markham Bk. War in. 
iv. if 6 The axle trees. . well clouted. (See examplea undar 
Clout-shoe. I 

8. fig. Put together clumsily, 1 
Passing into an expression of depreciation. 

rsm WvcLiP Serm. IxxxviL in Sel, Wke. 1 . 30B So 
stondih h®r cloutid reule, bo|»e in good and in yveU lilB 
J. Bell H addon* e Anew. Osor. 485 11 Your Ulravouredly 
patch! Reasons , .and those your clouted condusionA 2893 r. 
Flbtchbb Purple Isl 1 xviii, If fond Bavius vent bit clouted 
song. Z84B Sia £. Desino Sp. on Relig. X4S A Peadleiice 
to all government, a traiterous and a douted Anarchy. 1888 ' 
J. Spencbe Prepkecies 14 When subtil men shall see us - . 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime. 

4 . Covered with, or wrapped in, a clout or 
cloth. 

*579 SpRiwBa Skepk. Cal Mar, m Thilke same vnhappie 
Ewe, Whose clouted legjra her hurt doth shewe. e88o 
Blackmoee M. Anerlsy m, Here he stopped aliort ..and 
turned his clouted neck. 


€#lontftd (klau'tdd) , fipl, a. ^ Also 6 - 7 olowted, 
-yd, 7 olawted. [f. Clout ; or perh. f. a vb* 
clout clot : cf. Clottkd.] Said of the cream ol>* 
tained by ' scalding ’ or beating milk, which makes 
it thick or clotted. 

x94a Bordb Dyetary xii. (1870) 367 Clowtyd cn^me and 
rawe crayme put together. 1979 Spensbe Skepk CeU. Nov. 

S I She would, .giue hem Curds and clouted Cfreame. iji8 
OGAN Hasten Jlenltk 1x6361 X79 Clouted Crean.e, whicn la 
made by setting the milke ouer an easie fire, until! it come 
to a thicke head. 1637 B. Jonhon Sad Sheph, 1. vi, Fall 
to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
Twamlbv Dairying 11a Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream. 1807 Vancouvbe Devon ax$. 

Clonter (klaunsj). Also 5 oloutere, olutere, 
olowtere, 5-8 olowter. [f. Clout v. + -jbk.] 

One who clouts, mends, or patches {lit. and 
fig,) ; a cobbler, or patcher; a butdier. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 84 Clowter, or cobelere. 1989 Jbwel 
Del, Apol. (lOif ) 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
leBt J. Bell H addon * s Anno, Osor. 4x5 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this T s6z5 Cm ry-c. for Cox<. 
i, xx He kissed like a clowter Moit'kux Rabelais 

(x7«7) V. a 14 Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery Stuff 
Hence f Olowter-like a , » Cloutkbly. 
ai6a4 Bp. M. Smith Serm, (>6ta) 145 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway). 


t douterly, a. Obs. Also 7 olowtcrly. [? f. 
prec. + -LT L] Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward ; clownish. 

1^9 E. PHiLi.irs Theatr. Poet. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, obsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses, a vjvf Bp. Yktslick Autobiog. (1839) 194 The coffin 
. .of elm, hooped with iron, very coarse and clouter[lJy. syie 
L Jambs (r. BCond*s Gardening 3a The Designs, .made 
Parterres look very heavy and clouterly. Z741 Richardson 
Pamela I. (1834) xxa Some clouterly plow-boy. s8s8 Scott 
Woodst. XX, Huge clouterly shoes. 

t Clouterly, adv. [-lt Obs. Clumsily. 

*593 Pass. Morrice 8 a They that trode right . . were 
clouterly caulfed. z 6 q 6 Land. Goa. No. 3x19/4 She seems 
to cut behind but dona, unless clouterly shod. 

fCloutery. Obs, rare-^. [? f. Cloutbb f - t.] 
Clouter’s work ; something clumsily patched up. 

1981 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 3x9 Crafltely to cloake 
those cloutericA 


Cloutillg (klau'tiq\ vbl. sb. [f. Clout v.] 

1 . The action of mending, patching, etc. 

1382 WvcLiF.S>/. Wks. 111 . 509 Cristis dene religioun wl)>- 
oute dou^nge of sinfulie mennis erroum. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 84 Clowtynge of dothys, sartura. c 1490 /bid, (Mo. 
K)Clowtyngc of shone, pic t ado, 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 
>• (1550) 30 b, Here [wsse 1 ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonicall houres. im J. Hkvwood 7 ft Epigr.(tS 6 f) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no clputyng. 1843 Cas- 
LYLK Past ft /V. (1858) 294 An Arab man in clo^ of his own 
clouting, attrib . 1990 Greene Ne\*ertoo late (i6oo> 96 
I'o furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 

2 . Cuffing, striking with the hand. 

8. Baooino vbl. sb .'^ : see Clout v. 8. 


Clouting, fpl^ a. [f. as prec. + -INO ^.] That 
* clouts ’ or patches ; botching, bungling. 

t98s J. Bell Haddon's Anew, Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
1603 H. Crosse Virtues Comntw. (1878) 8a To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke. 

Clou t-naiL [f. Clout ^,v, 3 + Nail.] 

1 . A flat-headed nail for fastening a ' wain-clout ’ 
on an axle, etc. 

X463 in Rogers Agric. ft Prices III. 453/1 Clout nail. 1981 
Ibid. 16x1 CoTCR., Clou d hape, a clowte nayle. sJU 6 
Rogers Agdc. ft Prices I xxL 546 By far the largest amount 
of information . . on the various contributories to a cart is 
that given for cart clouts and dout-naiU. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., ClouUnasl, 



CLOITT-SHOB. 


2 . A nail with a larg^e and flat head used to itud 
er clont a surface, e.^. the soles of heavy boots. 

i$74 Kniuii7 D/ct AfetL, ClouUnail^ u«ed to stud timbers 
e]vp<nicd to die artion of marine borers ; also in fastening 
leather to wood A long blunt stub-nail for lioot-soles. iMi 
Aiecftanic ff *4>9 138 'Ine clotu-nail. has a broad flat head 
and II round Hhanlc , .terminating in a sharp point. 

t CloU't'Skoe. Obs. Now Korch.) Clouted 
ehoe. aUo clot^ may have been orig. pa. 

pule, : sec CbOUT ».] 

1. A shoe havinp the sole protected' with iron 
plates, or studdecT with large>headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patched shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the actual aeu!»e cannot be detennined) 

1463 PastPH Lett. No. 465 II. 125 That men. .ihuld make 
recJylier bald bacts and lier clot sbon. 

[1611 Shaks, Cyntb. iv. ii 21^ I thought he slept, and put 
My clowted Brogues from ofl* my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer'd my steps too lowd. ] 1634 M ii.i on Cpwus 635 The 
dull swain 7'reads on it daily with nis clouted shoon. a 1635 
CosniiT/*tf^»ij (1807) 128 And leuv'st such primes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shoti do on a floore of lomc. 
1706 Amhekst ‘terra Fit. xlvi. ^1741) 247 Linsey-wolsey 
coals . . clouted shoes, yarn stockings. i8oe Bi.ouMPiF.i.n 
Farmers fiov, .S firing The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. 1858 J. Martinrau Stud. Chr. 34a Armed men, 
with a clouted shoe and a cart wheel for their slandards 

t2. One who wears clouted shoes ; a clown, a 
boor. Ohs. (Cf. Spenser's Cotin Clout.) 

Robinson Mirr. 271 Poorc dout-sbooes gate 
tlieir ( lubs. 1613 M ANKHA M IJusbandwutt 1 1. ii. - 1635) 

4 J’he ordinarie Tillers of the earth, sin.h as we call Hus- 
bandmen. .and generally the Clout-shoo. 

Mirr. Mag.^ Blacksviith i. Where is more emft 
than in the clowted •.hocn? 1678 R. I/F.siran<jk .SVaer^'ji 
Mor. (170a) 98 The Man of Title, iis well as the Clouted 
Shoe, e 16^ B. E. Pict. Cnnt. Crtiv, CloMUd -shoon ^ a 
Country Clown, a 1704 ' 1 '. Huown 2 Ox/. Sctiolars Wk-s. 
1730 1 9 So full of. .knavery arc clouted shoes. 

t Cloil‘ty» a. Obs, In 5 olowty(e. [f. Clout 
jA- + -Y Full of clots ; clouted. 

c i43p Cookery BAs. ( 18S81 sj [I'akcJ creme (^if it be clowty, 
draw it |>orw a straynonreh 

t ClO’Vate, a. [? Krror for clavate : the word 
«eems not to be known to conchologi>ta.] 

Of a shell : * 'riiicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Humble 1843I. 

1817 in Cmaic. 1864 Weustl'.r cites Git nitRT. 

Clove (klA'v), jAI Forms; i *clufu,//. olufe, 
4 olof, 5 olowe, 4-7 olouo, 6-- clove. [OE. 
(lufu f., corre.sp. to MLfl,, MDu. klovCy cldvfy l.)u. 
kloofs cleft:— OTeut "AklnM-y ; f. weak- 

grade stem Cleave. Closely related to 

OIKi. chlobo masc., MlKi. klohe, ON. klofi, cleft, 
cloven thing. Cf. OHG. ehlobolouhy chhfolouhy 
MUG, khbelouehy knobelouchy mod.(j. knoblauchy 
MLG. kloflbk, MDu. clojloocy Du, knojtooky ‘garlic 
lit. ‘ clovc-Ieek 

1 . One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlic, shallot, etc. 

r 1000 Sojc. Len/ut. II. 336 'I’wa cliifc htere clufelitan 
wenwyrtc. Ibid. 11 . 350 Garleaces .iii. clufe. cs-^i^Guy 
U’nnv. (A.) 3644 Iknli iwmlo no nou3t ber-of No nt nou3t 
w<irb a irkes clof, 1398 Tkrvisa Barth. J'>e /’. B xvn x. 
rrollem MS \ Of euery clone of garlck set cuineh plaunlc. 
c 1440 Promfi. Part'. 84 Clowe of gurlykke (t^ clone of 

{ r.xrkk or other lyke', 1530 Palsuk. 206 2 Clove of gar- 
yke, teste dad. 1551 Tumni k Herbal i, U iiij b. When it 
[Wild (hirlirl is rypr it h.'ilhe nede in the tope euen lyke 
vnto ihu cloucs wliyclie growe in the rootc but they are 
lesse. 1695 Wi s I MACOT r Script, fterb. 79 Garlick is propa- 
gated by Its Cloveii las well as by its Seed). 1879 Addison 
Leon. Cookery 17 A few doves of g.srlic. 

2 . A natural division or segnoent of a fruit. 

1634 Sir T. Hickhfrt Trtct>. i8j The Jackc .within in soft 
and tender, full of golden coloured cloves including eraincs 
fl.U and globous. 1600 Dami iiek 1 'oy. 1 1 j. vii. 125 Within 
this shell the Fruit [Mangosteen] appe.irs in 3 or 4 cloves, 
about the bigiiesn of the top of a man*B rhumb.' These will 
easily separate c:ich from the other. X707 KtiNNKi.L Vey. x. 
a8rt The fruit, .lies in Cloves a i most like G.irlick. 


■f 3 . One of the divisions of a cloven hoof ; cf. 
Cl. OOF. Obs. 

^ 1607 Toi'SKLL Four/. Beasts ^1673^ 9t I'he outward hoof 
in his fore-lem is longer and greater then the inward, and 
contrary in the hinder; and the inward clove thereof is 
longer and greater. Ibid. 4*->j A fat Sheep .whereof the 
inward hoofs or cloves of his lore-feel were grown to be a.s 
long as eight fingers arc broad. 

Clove (kD“v), sb.'i Forms; 4-6 o1ow(e, (5 
olawe, ?olowo, oloyf©,//. cloys), 5-7 oloue, (6 
oloaue, //. close), 6- clove. [MK. clow e, a F. 
clotty in full clou de p/rofley ^girofle nail* (see 
CLOVE-GiLLYFLOWER\r47/# being a popular addition 
to the original name giroflcy from the resemblance 
of n single bud of the giroJUy with its stalk, to a 
nnil, clouy L. chnnts. In Sp. it is Fg. cravo. 

niie phonetic history of the word in English contains 
iminta of difRculty. Originally clo'.ufy clone was, like the 
Fr., undoubtedly ikliS), which would in due ctmrse have be- 
come clow. It is surmised that in the xs'i6th c. spelling 
clouey u was taken to mean r, as in snouey louey etc. (ci. 
Ai’pkove vi-) ; but it is not known how such a change in the 
spoken word occurred as to give the modern pronunciation, 
which is perh. already iiiulcatcd by die X5th c. spelling 
ctoy/e { -^ctlivOy is suggested by the pi. close in 1555, and 
is implied in the Shaks quot. or 1588.J 

1 . The dried flower- bud of Catyophyllus aroma* 
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ticusy much used as a pungent aromatic spioe. 
(Usually in pi.) 

Oil ef clovety an essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flower-stalks of the clove-tree, and used in medicine. 

laa^-saM (see CLovB-GiLLVFi.owen x]. 1398 TaaviSA 

Barth. Pe P. B. xvii. Ixxix. (Tollem. MS. ),Xlowea ben 
calde Gariophili, and ben perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure. 
B401 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. ao8 Et in ij unc. cloys empt. 
J9d. c 1400 Liber Cocorum ftB6a) 44 Cast powder of ps|W 
and clawes [elsewhere clowesj her to. c 1440 Promfi Parv, 
64 Clowe, spyce, gario/olus. sa8x Caxtom Myrr. 11. x. 00 
Other trees there growe . .whicne bere cloues. axjpa No- 
miuaie in Wr.-WQIcker 714/t Hie gario/SluSy a cloy^ 1338 
TuRNxa Lihellus A. iij b, Cariophiilon quod aliqui claiium 
uel clauos uocant . . angU uocant Clowjes. 1335 in W. H. 
Turner .Welect Bee. Oj/ord 226 For clo.se and niase. .xiiiisf. 
s^ Shaxs. L. L.L. V. ii. 654 B. A I.«mmon. L. Stucke 
with Cloues. D. No clouen. 1633 G. Hxrbkrt Temfiie. 
Sine ii. What though some have a fraught Of cloves ana 
nutmegs. 1747 Weslxv Prim. Physic (176a) xo8 A drop or 
twf* of Oil of Cloves. 

fig. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note stuck ii hc^er and there with a clove of liis own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 

t b. Trarml. of Gr. bvv^. L. ungula. Obs. 

CovKKDALE Eiclus. xxiv. 15 (21^, 1 hatie made my 
dw^inge.s to smell as it were of rosyn, Galbanum, of Clowes 
[6rv(t smgulay i6tt onu] and Incense. 

2 . The tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus, originally 
a native of the Moluccas, but now cultivated in 
various tropical countries. (More fully clove-tree.) 

1594 Buundevil Kxerc. v. xi. (cd. 7) 554 The Clove tree 
groweth in the Hen of Moluccas. 1603 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 54 The Clove 'I'ree growctiT in P'orm niurh like 
to our Bay-Tret!. x8w Veg. Suhst. Food 3^^ The dove is 
a handsome tree, xfca Yeats Grmvfh Comm. 214 Am- 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the dove. 
18^ Hari.ey Mat. Med. 61 x llie Clove Ia an elegant ever- 
green shrub. 

8 . Wild clove {-tree ) : Eugenia {Pimentd) acrisy 
of the West Indies. x866 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4 . Clo 7 jes. +a. clove bark (see 6). Obs. 

X7xa E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 261 The Bark they call Cloves, 
us'd for dressing of Meat, and dying. 

b. A cordial consisting of spirits strongly 
flavonrctl with the spice. 

i8sa Dickens Bleak Ifo, xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves . . since the In- 
quest. 

6. Short for clcrtic-pinky or clotte-gilly flower. 

X746 7 Hfrvkv Aledtt. (xSiB) 129 Who teaches the clove 
to stay till hotter beam^ arc prepared to infu.se a spicy rich- 
ness into her odours, and tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson? x8Ba Garden 13 May 334/a We begin to 
enjoy our Cloves and C^arnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comb, olove-bark, the bnrk of Cinnamo- 
mum Culilawan, which has a flavour of cloves ; 
f olove-bfuiil, an old name of Ocymum basilicttniy 
so called from its smell (Gerarde, 1597) ; t olove- 
oarnation clove-pink \ olove cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of DicypelUum caryophyllatum \ 
clove-nutmeR, the fruit of Agathofhyllum aro- 
maticumy a native of Madagascar; clove- pink, 
a clove-Rcentcd species of Dianthus : see Clovk- 
oiLLYFLowBR ; clove-root, a name for Herb Den- 
net, Geum urbanum; f do'V'e- stuck a,, stuck 
with cloves. 

1697 Dampier ypy. (1698) I. xi. 316 They have plenty of 
•clove bark, of which I saw a Ship-load. 1705 Load. Gas. 
No. 4146/4 Clove Bark 4 Halen. xmB Sylvester PnBartas 
I. vii. (i 64 i) 6 iV* Anon his no'ic is pissed with fragrant Rents 
of . . *Clove.(iamatiou. x866 Treas. Bot. 229 'I'hr dove- 
pink is the origin of all the cultivated varieties of carna- 
tions, as picotcca, birarres, and flakes. Jbtd. s.v. Geum, 
The root of this plant t<r. ttrbanum^y called by the old 
herbalists *Clove-ruoC, has an aromatic clovc-Iikc odour. 
1399 Marsion S(o /V//aNfVii. vii. 206 That WcstpLulian 
ganion •Cloue-s.luck face. 

Clove (kD«v). sb.^ [Represents Anglo- 1.^1 1. cla- 
ims y Anglo- Fr. cloUy both very frequent in laws and 
ordinances of 1 ^th-i pth c. It is thus identical with 
L. eliJvui *naiH, which was also used as a lineal 
measure (sec Natl) ; but how the measure and 
weight were related is not known. Nor docs it 
appear how the Eng. form of the word came to lie 
clove, although its i)honetic history may have been 
parallel to that of Clovk jA* 

(There can hardly he any connexion with Ger. kloheny of 
flax and wool, Grimm 1218, 8 a f.q 

A weight formerly used lor wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 lbs. avoirdupois. 

rtX3rf/- iber Custumarum (Rolls) 64 Et la trone dount il 
peserount doit estre de xxii clous. Ibid. 107 Quxe quidem 
trona rontinet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor clavos. 134a 
Let. Edw. Ill in Rymer V. 337 'Du Cange) Quatuor clavos 
lame, a 14x9 Liber Albus (Kolls) 227 Mais sil [i.e. nak de 
leyncl conteigne pluis qe xii clous. 1431 Act^ Hen, VI, 
c. 8 Que le poys dun* Wayc (dune] formage puisse tenir 
xxxij cloves, cetassavotrchacun dove vij li. par les ditxpoisez 
cochiantx. 134a Rkcordx Cr. Artesis^in,) 203 In Cheese. . 
the verye weightcs of it are Cloues and Weyes; so that a 
Clone shoulde contayne 7 pounde.^^ xgflB lllil/s 4 Imt. N. 
C. (x86o) II. 163, iij nankes and iiij moves of yarne i/^. 
X619 Dalton Counir, Just. Ixv. (X630) 149 A weigh of cheese 
must containe 32 cloues and evepr cloue 8.1 of averdepois 
weight. 1708 Kbrscv, Clave is lUso a Term us’d in 
Weights ; Thus 7 Pounds of Wool! make a Clove, but in 
Essex 8 Pounds of Cheese and Butter go to the Clove. 188a 
Morton CycL Agric., Weights 4 Meas, (£. D. &), Clove or 
Cheese, 7 lbs., sometimes 8. 


tCl0V9f sbA Obs. [prob. a. ON. klo^ cleft, 
split, groove « OHG. ekmay MHG. k/obe OTeut. 


klt^ou- f. root of Clbave i;.i 
or split. 


CLClof ] a cleft 


r«93 Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Durh, (x84e) 80 A paynted staflTe, 
itn a forke or clove on the upper end of the stafle, which 
clove was lyned with sofle alike and soft downe. 

Cl0V6i« U. S. fa. Do. klove, also kloof, in 
MDu. clove y MLG. Move fem. split, cleft : see 
Clove jAH A rocky cleft or Assure ; a gap, ravine: 
used (chiefly in place-names) ; see quot 1828. 

(The word kloof referring to South Africa is the same.) 
X779 A. St. Claim in Sparks Corr. Amer. Key. (x8s3) II. 
303 A dove which runs round that ridge on which the forts 
are situated. s8a8 Webstkr, Clovey a cleft; a fluure; a 
sap ; a ravine. This word, though properly an appellative, 
IS not often used as such in English ; but it is appropriated 
to particular places . . as, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the 
state of New- York, and the Stony Clove. It U properly a 
Dutch word. 1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 530/1 The word 
clove . . means only cleft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains. 


CI0V6 (klJnv), V. trans. [f. Clove rA*] 
a. To spice with cloves. D. To stick (a lemon, 
onion, etc.) with cloves {fig. in quot. 1863). 

X863 Ruadb Hard Cash 1. 246 The ship was cloved with 
shot, and j^npered with grape. 1883 N. 4 Q. 10 Feb. xo6/x 
New ale higniy cloved, sweetened, and drunk hut. 


CloV0,/«-//f^. Short form of Cloven, formerly 
frequent, still occas. in verse ; rarely as adj. 
c S400 Rom. Rose 550 A clove chinne eke had she. 

Also in certain Combs., as f olove-board (in 7 
oloe-, cloven) Clapboard (cf. the form claw- 
board) ; clove - footed (see Cloven - P0f>TED) ; 
t olove-hammer (in 7 oloe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 


ing nails (cf. the form Claw-hammer) ; clove- 
hook, an iron clasp in two parts which move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails, etc. 
Also Clove-hitch. 

1981 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 414 •Clove-hoard. 
■56 Act 8 Elis. c. 9 # X The Clovehoard and StiiflT whereof 
the said Vessel* and the Hoops thereof Khould be made. 
1666 (see Cloeboard). 2670 R. C^kb Ptsc. Trade 27 This 
Vigilant Queen, taking notice of the great decay of 'limber 
occasioned by converting the same into cloven hoard. 1887 
Rogers Agfic 4 Prices V. 523 'J here are at least twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw Ixiard, generally bought 
for the navy. 1480 ICardr. Acc Edw. IV (i8jo) 139 
•Clovcbamer, i. iflai (see CLoh-HAMMEKj. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk., *Cl^e-kooky ■= clasfi-hook. 

Clove (klA»v), pa. t. of Cleave v. 

t Cloved, ppl- a. Obs. ff. Cl.OVE jAI + -ED 2. 
In this sense ()£. had clufeht adj] Divided into 
cloves like garlic. In early use : Diillxiiis. 

[c soooSoje. Leechtl. H. 128 ( )f l>®re clufihtan wenwyrtc.) 
1377 Hahhison Eft^landwx. viii. (1878) 11. 51 The root of the 
herbe [saffron J . . is round . . & yet it is not cloned as the 
lillic, nor flaked a* the scallion, 2597 f-b^RAiiDR JJefbal 1. 
viii. d V. XX The roote is thickc, and Lloiiod like rush onions 
or ciucs. Ibid, 1 151 I'he red Lillie of Constanliuuple hath 
a yellowc scaly or cloucd route. 

Clove - gillyflower (kDu-v d.^i liflauvj). 
Forms: (3 clou de gilofre), 4-5 clowe giloftre, 
-gylofre, (olowea of gylofre, olawis of gelofire), 
5 glowgelofre. 6 olowgelofer, oloue gillofer, 
-gllloflower, 6-8 clove gilliflower, 7-8 olove- 
July-flower, 7- clove-gillyflower, [a. F. clou 
de girofle ' gir of re, gilof e ) : see Clove Fr. giro- 
fie {girofre, gilofre\ (in Fr. girofle, gerofle, Sp. 
girofle, -re, \X.garofano. -folo, filo), represents Ro- 
manic garoflo, garofllo, late L. type *carophilum, a. 
Gr. Kapv6<pv\\ov the clove, f. napvov nut + tphWou 
leaf. In Eng. the Anglo- Fr. gilof re has passed 
through gill^er, gilloftower, to gillyflower, which 
has even been further j>erverted lo July-ftower- 

The simple girofle, gilofre was the original name 
of the spice ; but in OF. clou at girofle ' girofle 
nail \ from the shape') came popular use at an 
early date; thence the ling, dome of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe -gilofre. This was commonly 
shortened at length to clowe. Clove, for the spice ; 
the full name adhering to a flower, the ‘ clove-pink 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of gilofre, to gillyflower, the latter name without 
clove, has passed on to vaiious scented flowers, 
having no connexion either with the spice, or with 
the ‘ dove-pink \ See Gillt-floweb.] 

+ 1 . TTie spice Clove sbP i. Obs. 

aiaaS Ancr. R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strencSe of 
gingiuere ne of gedewal, ne of clou de gilofre. rxjflfl 
Chaucer Sire Thofias 51 An(!f*biRny a clow gilofre And 
noteinuge to put in ale. e 1400 Maunubv. v. (18^9) 51 Some 
de.styllen Clowes of Gylofre fed. Roxb. 26 ganofles, clous 
degirofie]. Ibid. xxvi. 065 Many Trees, that bcreii Clowe 
Gylofrcs and Notemuge*. ^1400 Liber Cocorum (i86») 26 
With cloves of gelofer nit broche (xm shalle. 14. . Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wttlcker 586 Garriofita, glowgelofre. 2486 Bh. St. 
Albans C iij a, Clawis of gelofre and canell and gynger. 

2 . A clove-scented species of Pink {Dianthus 
Caryophyllus), the original of the caznation and 
other cultivate double forms. 
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*SI^ Tuihm LdMlm Bwtmkmt Herim quam aer- 
hnsua ito^ttt a Gclorer, am a Cbwgal&ar aut an 
l^nacjm iSTt Lvra Dodotm ii. vii. 154 Tba Clone 
giJIpfer. . The floiirm mow . .out of long round Mnooth huakei 
and dented or tooled aboue like the ipice called cloauea. . 
[they] do all iniell almoiit like Clones. igM Plat ynurii 
1. Exptr. ^ It is genenUy thought that 

the clouegillinower gotte us firsts sent from the cloue. 
tm Gbsarde HerbtU 11. claxU. 47a C^rv9^yUus . . some 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers. 
1697 S. PuRCKAs /W. Flying Jms. 1. xv* 9^ The Bees gather 
not of the .. Clove- July^flower. 01739 Millbr (J,), The 
true dove-gillyflower has been long m use for making a 
cordial syrup. s86s Miss Prait Flower. PL 1 . 307 Clove- 
Pink» Cwnation* or Clove-Gillyflower. 

Clove^litoh. Naut. [f. Clovb fia. pple, + 
Hitch.] A 'hitch ’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, etc., formed by passing the 
rope twice round in snch a way that both ends 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 
' cloven ' into two parallel lines at the back. 

1760 Falcomrk Diet, d/^nVir (1789) Hh 3b, They are .. 
attached by a knot, called a clove hitek^ to . . the shrouds, 
s^ Bbdporo jailor's Pocket Bk, viii. ted. S) 303 If . . the 
dislocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove hitch 
by towel should be applied above the elbow joint. 

/Sf- Stbvbnsom Treasure Isi. 111. xv. (1886) 123 

'You're aifin a clove hitch, aint you?* 

Hence Clove-hitch v, 

187s Brdford Sailof^s Pocket Bk. viii. (ed 9) 304 WliUe a 
towel is clove-hitched above the elbow joint, iflfo Nakes 
Seamanship (ed.6> 65 A pair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round the mast-head. 

CI0V6II (klJ«i’v'n), />//. a, fpn. pple. of Cleave 
v.\ c>. Clkkt.] Divided lengthwise ; split. 

a. Split into (thin) pieces ; cleft asunder. 

1676 lloBBXS Iliad I. 441 And burnt tlieiii on a fire of 
cloven wood. «x 839 , Pkaeu Poems (1864) 1. 964, 1 look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield. 
1866 K iNi.si EY J/erew. xxi. a66 lie was lying stark with a 
cloven skull. 1877 Bhvant Ody^s. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
or cloven cedar, burning in the flame. 

b. Split lo a certain dt-pth, so as to give a 
double extremity ; bifurcate, bipartite, double, 
t Cloven beasts', insects (see ClKkt///. a. b). 

^ 15x6 J i.NUALK Acts ii. 3 Cloven timges fyke as they had 
bene fyre. x6io Siiaks. Temp. 1. li 9^7 She did confine 
tliee . Into a cloueti Pync, within which rifl Iiniirison'd, 
thou didst painefully remaine. 1776 Wn iilring Itrit Plants 
(17^6) III. aoB Styles yellow, cloven, liUinl. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds 1 . 298 The tongue is short, broad, and 
cloven. z8ao Sou'MIFY O, Newman vi. Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head .Should light. 

o. esp. in Cloven hoof or foot, the divided hoof 
of ruminant quadrupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christian mythology lo the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indication of Satan, 
Satanic agency, or temptation. 

c xaoo Ormin 1934 Oxe gab o riofenn fot. a 1300 Cursor 
M. (Gdtt.) 1957 Best wid cloucn futc in to. 1578 A. Park- 
HURST Let. Ill Hakluyt {ibao> 111 . 133 Mighty beastes like 
to Camels ill grealnesse, and their feete cloucn. 1637 
Milton Lycidax 34 Faun.s with cloven heel 1663 Butllu 
Hud. 1. i. 184 Whether the Serpent at the Fall ifad cloven 
Feet, or none at all x68a Addr, Grand Jury Cornwall 
in Lotul. Gaz. No 17x1/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, wc discover tfie Cloven Foot 
of it. 17x7 Dc Fob Syst, Magic 1. iv. ya 'Pbe fancies 

of men, that the Devil cannot appear without his cloven 
foot. 1836 Cii N. P. I'homfson Kxerc. (184a) IV. lao The 
cloven foot ha.s again made its appearance in (he Tithe 
Commutation hill. x8ro Bowen Logic vii. aaa All animals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 

2 . Comb.y a.s cloven-berry, a W. Indian fruit, and 
its shrub {Samyda serrulata)\ cloven-hoofed a. 

1713 Si.oANR Jamaica II. *Cloven Berries, .about the 
bignesx of small sloes, cleaving into two fur the most part, 
whence the name. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica ai? The 
larger cloven-berry Bush. 1646 Sir 'P. Browne Pseud. 
F.p. X75 The Swine .. being .. ^cloven-hoofed. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsh. xd8 Cloveii-liuoft Beasts. 

tClO'venesS. Obs. [f. Clove pa. pple. + 
•NSS 8.1 The quality of being cloven. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. Dr P. R. v. Iv. (1495) 171 Fete of 
becstes ben. .armyd with clouenes . holownes and suoles. 

Clo*V6n-foo:tedf a. Also 4-5 olove-fote, 
4-6 olove-foted, -footed, 6 oloven-foted. ff. 
cloven foot^ Cloven c.] Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes ; esp. having a divided hoof as 
ruminant quadrupeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. Hence Oloven-fbotednME. 

14x3 K. E. IP'ills 93 All clouc-fute bestes that I haue. 
xWb Trkvisa i 9 fir/A. DeP.K. xii. xxxiii. (Tollcm. MS.), 
'Hie ostriche . . is cloflbted [1495 cloue fotyd] as a fuure 
futid beste. 1467 Bury IFills iiBso) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
clovefotyd. 157a Bossbwbll Armorie 11. 36b, A wilde 
beaste, clouefootcd. 

> 5*3 Fitzhkrb. Hush. ( 146 All hole-footed fowles . , and 
all clouenfooted fowles. i6xx Bible Levit. xi. 7 The swine, 
though he diuide the hoofe, and be clonen f^ted. x6xx 
MAsaiNaKa Kc Drkkbr Virgin Martyr iii. iii Wks. 1873 
IV. 57 The Divel ; He 's no such horrid creature, cloven 
fooM . . As these lying Christians make him. ttei Rav 
Creation, Great variety of waterfowl, both whole and cloven 
footed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) I. 57 The cloven- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. 

*696 J. Serjeant tr. HHtife's Peripatet. Inst. 3x6 Cloven- 
footednesse indudes pedal tty. 


Clim-pilik I ust Clovb d. 

Olovav (kl^'vaj). Forms: 1 dlaifrB» otefiro, 
olaafra^ 3 olouere, 5 oleure, 5-7 elmvov, ^ 
olovor. (Also 6 oUulr, -yr, 8-9 olaver.) 
[The form clover is very rare bcf. 1600 (one example 
of clouere c 1 265), and did not prevail mneh bef. 
1700 : the usual ME. and i6th c. form was clover. 
The earliest OE. glossaries have clcUtre^ clafre\ late 
WSax. had clvfre fern. Cf. MLG. kHver^ klStver 
masc., LG. Aldver, klPwer, klS r, EFris. k/afer, 
hldfer. ktefer^ NFris. kliawar m., Du. klaver f., 
Da. klevcr, kldver^ Norw. kl&ver, klyvtr^ Sw. 
klofwer masc. The vowel relations of some of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earliest 
Eng. form was clatre. cldfre wk. f. OTent. type 
klaitfrdn-^ app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OHG. chlh, •rves tMHG. kll ‘U>es, 
modCi. klee) mosc. 'clover*, and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentified word. 
The prevalent ME. clavcr app. represents a form 
clsefre with shortened vowel (cf. never t-^neefre^^ 
while the current clover represents the OE. cldfre, 
retained in some dialect, whence it at length 
spread out and became the standard form.] 

1 . The common name of the species of Trefoil 
{Trifoiittm, N.O. /.<fw/«/Vwi4r',.csp. 7 \ repens and 
T. pratense, both largely cultivated for feldder- 

a. ciooo i^LFRic Voc. in Wr.-Whlcker 134/43 Calta, uel 
irijitlon, clxfrc. rxooo .SVijr. Leechd. 1 . X73 py'sse wyrte 
. .pc man crLsion & udrum naman claefra nemneS. axxoo 
Voc. in Wr.-Whlcker 333 29 Uwla, clmfrc. Ibid. 40^36 

cbefm. ^ a 1400 Morte At tk, The clone. With 

clavier and clereworte clede euene oucr. <^1450 Alpktta 
(Anted. Oxi in.) 186 3 Trifolium qutindo ulmpUciier ponitur, 
anglic'c dicitur cUure. xRxa Doiigla-s Ainets xii. Prol. 1x6 
I'tie clavyr, c.Ttcluke and the cammamyid. 156a 'I’uhner 
Hetbalw. 96 li, A rlaucr or threeleiied graiwe 1636 G. 

Paraphr. Ps. Ixv.(i648) ii:>8 I'he Deivcrt with iiweet 
Clavcr fils. X649 Bliihr Eng. Impriw. hnpt. xxvi. (1659) 
X7a There are so many uortH of Clavcr, as would fill a 
volume, 1 Rhall oncly .Apeak of the great Claver, or Trefoyl 
we felrh from Flaunders. xfiya Grew Philos. Htst. Plants 
$ 1 1 All ktitdii uf TrefoylR, or Melilot, Fo:nugreek, and the 
common Clavcrv themselves. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 19 
Clavers. arc us'd in lenten Potiitj^es. 1794 Burns Country 
Lassie i, While claver blooms wluie o’er the lea. 

{Claxwr is (he form in B. Gtioge, Ocrarde, Ck>tgrave, 
Surflei & Markham, Bacon, Coles, Paikinsoii, Salmon. J 
p. X599 .SiiAKH //en. / ' V. ii 40 The eucn Meade, that 
erst brou»<ht sweetly forth The freckled Cowhlip, Burnet, 
and grccne Clouer. x6ix Drayton Poly-olb. xxv, xio Like 
the penny-grass, or the pure clover. 1697 Drydkn V'irg. 
Oeor^ 111. 3 |9 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat'ning Clover for their Fare, a 1763 Smenstonk Poems 
Wks. 1764 1. 9J5 111 russet rulie.s of clover deep. 2846 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrtc. 1131 The elFect of coal ashes U 
most remarkable when applied to clovers growing on sands, 

b. With cjualifytngwoids, indicating the different 
species; esp. Red or Meadow Glover (also 
Broad ( lover, Cloveb-gbabs), 7'rifolittm pratense, 
and White or Dutch Glover, T. repens. Also 
Alsike C., 7\ hykridum ; Cow Clover, 7'. medium 
and 7'. p intense Crimson or Carnation C., T. in- 
carnatum ; Hare’s-foot C , Trifolium arvense \ 
Hop C,, T. procumbens ; Strawberry C., T. fragi- 
ferum\ Tiefoil or Zig-Zag C., 7\ medium -, Yellow 
C., T. p rot um bens and 7\ minus. 

a 800 hr/utt Gloss. 950 Caltn. rede clabre ; 254 Calesta, 
huitti clabre. a 800 Cotpus Gloss. 37s Lalta, reade clafre; 
377 Calcesla, huite claffe. cxooo Sax. Leechd. It. 312 
read clafre. Ibid. ^36 Uwite clmfran wisan. (1065 Citc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 55(5/33 IrifoUum, trifoil, wite clouere. 
X794 Maktyn Rousseaus Hot. xxv. 367 Purple Trefoil, 
lloneysurkle Trefoil, or Red Clover. Ibid. White Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover. x8^ E. P. Roe in IIar~ 
per's Mae. July a47/x They began with reU-iop clover, 
t O. humorously as a term of endearment, 
xeoo-ao Dunbar In secrett place Quod he, *My claver, 

and my curldodie'. 

2 . Applied in different localities, with qualify* 
ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
Older, or with similar characteis; as Hird's-foot 
C., Cat’s C., Lotus corniculatus Calvary Clover, 
Medicago Echinus', Heart C., Spotted C., Atedi- 
cago maculata ; Yellow C., Aledicago luPulina ; 
Homed C., Snail C., s}^cies of Medicago ; Bokhara 
C., ATdilotus vulgaris ', tGaiden C., Aleliloius 
cwrulea ; Hart’s C., King’s C., Plaister C., Melilo- 
ius officinalis ; Marsh C., Menyanthes trifoliata ; 
Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s C., Sour C„ Ox~ 
airs aectosella ; Thousand-leaved C., Achillea 
Millefolium', Soola or Maltese C., Hedysarum 
CO! onarium. Also in U. S, : Bush C.. fespedeza ; 
Prairie C., Petalostemon ; Sweet C., Melilotus. 

1548 XuRNaa Names 0/ llerbes %.y. Medica, It hath leaiies 
like a clauer and horned cods. .'J'herefore it maye be called 
in cngliAhe horned Clauer or snail Trifoly. Ibtd. 49 Lotus 
vrbana. it mays be named in cnglihli gardine Clauer or 
gardine Trifoly. 1578 Lvtk Dodoens iv. xxxvii, 496 'J'urner 
callcth Lotus vrbana in English, Garden or Sallat Clauer : 
we may call it nweete Trefoyl, or three Icaued grasse. x6i6 
SuHFL. & Markh. Country Farms 565 The good husband- 
man must be carefull to gather and rciterue seed of this 
simile clauer. 16x6 Bacon Sylva (1677) 1 493 They make it 
a piece of the wonder, that Garden Claver will hide the 


Stalk, mhm tha S»ii sl^waik kdthl. PAaimim 
TkeaL Bat 7W> A H.) la Vt>m it 

Hart'x Clam, Umum if It grow wtiara stW*” anf* 
rOxbit, tlwy will gr^ily ihoraon * . la K^hah waa 
call h gmiwlly Iliiig'R Claver aa tha chlaCtat ct sH other 
.w — 1 1 Mabtvh Eatim0n*e PM. x*v. 


^ We have one variety!^ Medloago] \«ry oomtta^ wild, 
called Heart-Ctom from the form of the leaves, which acre 
alxo generally Bpolted. 

2. l^hraie. 7h live (or be^ in chtvrx 'to live 
luxuriously ; clover being extremely delidous and 


Caltening to cattle* (J.). 
1710 Brit. Apdia II. Ni 


Apdia li. No. toj. 3/t, I Uv*d in Clover, 
a 1746 OoLB ( J. ), Well, Ijtureat, wax the night in clover 
spent? a xQag Prard Poems <1864) I. 136 You muj^t have 
lived your day in clover. iBgfi K. VavOuan Mytttes (1860) 
H. viii. ix. lox He has been xometimex in clover as a travel* 
Um); tutor, sometimes he has slept and fared hard. 

4 . atirib. and Comb.^ as dovor-bloom, *hlostomj^ 
•blow, farm, flower, -hay, -head, -hill, deaf 
-seed ; olover-dodder, Cuscuta Tri/olii ; olovor- 
hay worm, the larva oi a amall moth, Aiepia 
costalis, very destructive to clover-bay in Hortli> 
America; clover -huller, -ahoUor, -thraaliorr 
machines for separating clover-serd from the hulls ; 
olover-ley, -lay (see quots. ) ; olover-aiok a.# (of 
land) that has been too continuously kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
olover-woovil, a small weevu, Apion aprieaus, 
which feeds on the seeds of clover. Also Cluvjeji* 


GRABS. 

1845 I^oNcr. Gleam Sunshine vi, I'he ^clover-blossoms in 
the grass. 1867 Emerson Af ay-day, etc. Wks. iBohn) III. 
411 Golumbine and 'clover- blow, 1847 — /*f¥wr, PVood- 
ntdes I. 432 It siriclU like a '^clover-farm, tfisa Drayton 
Poly-olb. XV. 241 The Crow-flower, and thereby the 'Clouer- 
flower they stick. 1847 Emekhon Poems, Motsadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 435 With ''cioverheaiiH the swamp adorn. s8jo 
Tknnyson Sea-h'aiHes, Thick with white bells the ♦clover- 
hill swells. 1796 ihUl Advertiser 16 luly x/4 The ♦clover- 
ley wheats have., the advaniage of the fallowed. 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 1 . 358 To plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a most advaiitagcotis preparation 
for wheat. x8i^ Vancouver Agnc, Devon 11813) 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays. 1888 Elwoh-rhy iV, 
Somerset U 'ord-bk., C loafer-lay ^ a field in which there has 
l>een a crop of clover, but which is now ready to be jiloughed 
for .some other crop. 1856 Farmers Atag, Jan. 6x 'Clover* 
hhcller, with Btiacned dressing apparatus. 

Clo*ver» "v- [f- the sb ] irans. To sow or lay 
down with clover. Hence Glo^verlni; sb. 

1649 Buthe P*ng. Improv. Impr. (1658) 185 After the 
three or four first years of Clovering, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will mi very (ii to Corn agaen. Marg, Ctovce 
fits for coming, and coming for cbvering. 

Clo*Ter6d» ///. a. [f, prec, »b. and vb, + -KD.] 
Sown with clover ; covered with clover. 

sjrM^TiiOMSON Summer x»j a Flocks, thick-nibbling through 
the tlovered vale. 1757 Dyer Pleece 1. 43 The cloverd 
lawns And sunny mounts of iMsauieuus Normantim. ifigfi 
A. C. Ct>XR impressions Eng. 177, 1 mode iny way through 
u clovered field. 

t Clover-grass. Ohs. A synonym of Clover i. 

a t3B7 Sinon Barthel. (Anccd. Gxon.) 43 Trifolium, 
clavcigrcssc, habens maculas in foliis. ijos Percivaix 
.Sp. Diet , Alfalfa, three leaned grassej dauer graiwe, 
Aledica. s6xo W._ Foi.kinoham Art of Stervey 1. viii. 19 
Claucr-gras, Trefoile, Melilot. xfloy Dkyokn Virg. Georg. 
111. 605 if Milk be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass. 1795 Burkb Thoughts Scarcity Vikn. VIL 
406 The clover grass suffered in many places, a s8ax Shbl- 
LKY Coliseum in Ess. 4 Lett., Tufts of dewy clovcr-graas. 

C^Orery (klJu v3ri), a. rare. [f. Clover sb. 
■f -Y.] Of the nature of, or abounding in clover. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Inrkr. xxi. (1653) X39 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-sucklc Grass. 
x85a D. Moir Angler v. Poet. Wks. II. 358 Up from its 
clovery lurking-place, the hare Arose. 

+ Clo'vetongue. Obs. Hei b. [Cloftunge, clof- 
iong occur as glossing scelerata, and thus os 
another form of cluf^ng{e, Cloffino, whence 
app. altered by ' popular etymology *.] (See quot.) 

c 13x5 Gloss, in ATS. fiodley X30 Scelerata, gl. cloftunge. 
Gl. JIarl. 3388 Cienta, cloftunke. Gl. Sloane 405 Scelerata 
herha vel apium risus, anglice clofiong (quoted in Sax, 
Leechd, II, Gloss.). X671 Skinnlh (Britten & H.^ f lof>en- 
tongue. 1878 Halliwell, Clove-tongne, black hellebore. 

ClO'Vewort. [OK. clufivyrt f clufu, Clove 1, 
bulb wyri plant. In sense 3 f. CIove sb.- "] 

1 . [OE.] A (? bulbous) buttercup: see quot. 

c rooo Sax. Leechd. I 100 Decs wyrt ^ man batraclon A 
oflrum naman cliifwyrt ncmncA xM Bhitten A Hollano 
Plant-n. App , CUnmvort. Mr. Friend tells us that Raumum 
cuius arris is still so called at Brackiey (Nhamp.). 

t2. The common Avens, Gcum urbanum (Cul- 
peper). (Biitten and Holl.) Obs, 

3 . A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Cary^ 
ophyllacesf. 

Clow (klau\ sbA Forms : a. 3 (dative) oluae, 
5~6 olowsQ, clowae, olouae, //. olouala, olofraea, 
9 dial oloose. 0 . pi. 5 olowya, 6- olowea, 9 
olougha ; sing. 5 olowe, 7-9 olow, B 9 olough ; 
dtal. olow, clew. [Clow is a false singular 
formed upon clowes, clowis, taken in 15-1 6th c. 
for a plural, but originally a singular, in ME, 
clozvse, clowze, early ME. cluse, OE. cldse, a. 
late L. cliisa, var. of clausa, lit. a closed or shut 
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place or way. Du Cange has, among other lensea, 

* agger in ({uo concluduntur aquoe Hence^ also, 
OHG. chlUsay MHG. kidse^ kius^ mod. Gcr. klause^ 
in Bavaria and Tir 61 , a clam on a mountain stream 
for floating timber ; klaus^ in Rhineland, a mill- 
dam, also dial, a sluice. So MDo cliksCy Du. kluis. 

The OK. Msy cluscy is recorded in the senses ‘ en- 
closure ' narrow pass but not in that of ‘ dam 

* Jock or ^sluice though dam ’ appears already 
in Arnrcn Kiwle in i^tn c. In the i8th c. clow 
began to be erroneously spdt doughy by engineers, 
etc , either through cironeous identification with 
Clouoh sb, ‘ ravine or by association with ploWy 
plough, in some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
clew, meaning kl«. An unexjrlained clowre, door, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. clOsa was exclAsn (in Greeory of 
Tours; in med.L. sclusa^ sii4Sa\ giving OF. tnJusCy F. 
it lust. Hence Sc. ('luss, clush ; OF. gave MDu. siuysty 
On. sluys^ wheni-e Eng. sluice ^ LCJ. siUsty Ger. schleuse. 
Thus clows and sluice are ultimately closely related.] 

1 . t a. A (Jam for water, a mill-dam. ? Ohs. b. 
A sluice or floodgate ; * esp. (a) The outfall sluice 
of a river or dmin communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates . (/^) ‘ A shut- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, which is 
raised to admit or discharge water ; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
wheels of water-mills is regulated Peacock 
(ilosj, Manley and Corringham (A^. VV. Lincoln.'), 

a, dusty douse, dowze. 

«isag After'. A’. 73 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo vt as me deft water ct ter muinc tluic. c 1440 Protnp. 
Pant. 84 Clowy^, water sclicdyngc X490 AAV. A', dowse, 
watyrkepyng ; AfS. If. dow/e ; t499 Pynson, dowse, water 
shettiiiKcj, sinodoiiiorittm. 14^13 Ada Pom Cotic ^4 
(Jam.) I'uiching the wMtter pasitagis & clousis of thar millis. 
1^3 Act Jas. c. 7a dsg?* yj The .dayers of Smoltes in 
niilne.dames, dowses, and b« nettes, thornus, and rruves. 
■595 IEjni'an Append. Etymol. (E Kmissanum, a 

dowse. 1B7S [Sec ^<1 Cloose 

pi, cloweSy dows, sing, dowe, doiv. 

1463 C 'atk. A ngl. 68/a -A clowe of flcxle^atc, sinfclocitorium. 
put'gusiium. 1541 Ad 33 lien. VIll, c. 33 Diches ana 
banicch. as of otlier clowes, slowcses, getties, gutters, gootes, 
and other fortrcRses. 1615 N. Riding Ret. 11 . 103 Kic. 
Cuthbert presented for pulling-up the mill-clowes. s66a 
pluuuALa Rmbankme^ Sf Pratmug 165 Anew gote, or 
clow, be set in Waynflet h iven. 1093 Diary A . de la Pryme 
'■‘^'1)973 It. .runs into the sea. when the clow is opened. 

Sir W. Caivuml^y Noic~hM. (Surtees) 106 Thomas 
Haighton . pulled down a stone or two of the dow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1803 R. W. L)ick.son 
prod, Agric (1807) II. 435 Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow.^ sSSa Smili!:s /engineers 1 70 Vertnuyden had erected 
a sluice, of the nature o( a ' clow*, being a strong gate sus- 
pended by hinges, which opened to admit the egres.s of the 
inland waters at low tide, and dosed . . when the tide rose. 
1869 R. 1 ). i^KAcocK Lonsdale Cbfss,, Clauw, a floodgate 
in a watercourse. 1875 Lam'. Closs., Claw (Fy]de<, cleaw 
(S. & £. I.Anc \ cloose iN. I^oinc.', dow (£. & M. Iaiic.^ a 
floodgate in a w.atercuiirse. 1884 Holland Chester Gloss.y 
CleWy a door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent Uic influx of tidal water. 

7. 8' dough. 

1774 Bainton Jnclos. Ad is Banks, doughs, engines. 
1839 EiioNKHOUSK Axholms 377 Here also the Croule warp- 
ing doughs, .receive their waters from the '^I'rent. 1865 W. 
WiUTB K. Kng. II. 6 Clou^h—pronounccd with the same 
terminal sound as plough — is the KmaI word for Sluicegate. 
s88a York Jlerald 96 Aug. i/a The Cloughs at Naburn 
Lock will be drawn at six o'clock in the morning. 

8. j> clowre(V), 9 dial, oloor. 

x^3 Cath. Angl. 68 A Clowe of flodc^ete [A Clowre or 
floa^atcA.). 1847-76 Halliwui L,C 7 fMir, a sluke. Northumb. 
1878 Cumberland Gloss., Cloor»kead, a sluice at the head of 
a mill-dam. 

2 . A sluice or sliding door for otlier purposes. 

i8ao W. ScoNKsBY Arcitc Reg. II. 399 A *fenk-back’ or 

depository for the refuse of the blubber . . sometimes pro- 
vided with a dough on the side next the water, for 'starl- 
ing ' the fenks into a barge or lighter placed below. 1874 
w. Crookes Dyeing, etc, 84 By stirring up the wool in a 
tank . . the water being let off through a * clow * or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat. 

8. Floating Clow {dough): a name sometimes 
given to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
from channels communicating with tidal rivers 
(c.g. the Humber, where the local name is 'Devil’), 
it resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgates, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

s8m in Knight Meek, Diet. 

+ Glow, sb,^ Ohs. rare, p a. F. clou^ ? A nail. 

1419 Mem. Ripen (Surtees) IH. 144 In ij dowys et j sote 
cint. pro emendju:ione in diversis domibus. 

Clow, sb.^ local, [perh. a var. of Claw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-^bk. 

Hence Olow to drag or rake with a clow. 

*t Cn^OWi v.^ Ohs, rare, [a. F. clotur to nail.] 


By- form of Clot v. in various literal senses ; To 
fasten with nails ; to wound with a nail ; to spike. 

13x3 ]>ouQLAS jEneie v. v. w An« habirgeoun of bumist 
nuulzeit biycht, Wyth golcT ouigilt dowit thrynfald full 
tycht. IMS Flosio, Jnekiodaroy to dow or pricke a horse 
with a naile. .to clow ordinance, /uchurdatura, a pricking 
or clowing of a horse with a naile, called a dowing. 1847'- 
78 Halliwell, Clowy to nail with clouu. IVeti, 

01ow» obs. f. Claw, Clew. 

Clowoh, -e, obs. f. Clutch. 
t Clowohyn, -un. Obs. » Clew. 

CS440 Promp. Farv. 83 Clowchyn’, or clowe \MS. H, 
dowchun, Pynson clewe], glomus, globus, gtomicillus, 

Clowder, obs. var. of Cluddeh, Cluttek. 

1801 in Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. i. 19 A clowder of cats. 

Clowe, obs. f. Claw, Clew, Clough, Clove 
Clow. 

+ Clowe. Obs, Cant. fSee qnot.) 

es6go B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clowes, Rogue& 

Clow(e;-gilofre,etc.: see Clove-oillyflower. 

Clowes, sluice, etc. : sec Clow. 

Clowght, obs. f. Clout. 

Clowmsthed : sec under Clumhed. 

Clown (klaun), sb. Also 6 oloune, oloine, 
oloyne. [Appears in Eng. in second half of 16th 
c as doyne or doine, and elenvtu. The phonetic 
relation between these is difficult to understand ; 
the former is esp. obscure : possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunbar, the word (if indeed the same) is writb n 
doun ; but it rimes with tom, JouHy meaning tune, 
June, both having in Sc. the sound u (or e), which 
would imply (klun). Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects : e g. NFris. (Moringer dial.) ' klbnne (or 
kliinne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Bendsen):— 
OFris. type *klunda wk. masc. Cf. NF'ris. insular 
dial. Amium kli/nj ^pl. klunjar) *clod, clot, lump* 
»Sylt klund ‘clog, wooden mall’:— OFris. type 
*klund htr. masc. Al.so mod . 1 cel. klunni 
‘clumsy boorish fellow’ (Vigf.), ‘en klods, nbe- 
haendig person * (Jonson), compared with Sw. dial. 
klunuy kluns (Rietz) ‘ iliimp, clog, log’, and Da. 
dial. klunds = klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘clown’. In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has kleun 
fern, (marked as a ‘ low word *) ‘ a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing giil kloen n. with same sense ; and he 
explains Eng. clown as ‘een plompe boer, kinkcl, 
kloen ’. liihlerdijk Verklat ende Geslachtlijst (1832) 
says that kloen applied to a man signifies een 
lompert, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
klont, kluity and kluts or khtSy all meaning pri- 
marily ‘ clod, clot, lump’. So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that wc have 
here a word meaning originally ' clod, clot, lump 
which like these words themselves (sec Clod 5, 
Clot 4% has been applied in various longs, to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OFk type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to the Du. words, we have no 
trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of 
the primitive sense ‘ clod ’ ; and it is probable 
that ill Eng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 

1. A countryman, ru^^tic, or peasant. 

1563 Baldwin Mirr. Mag., Rivers xliv, The cloyne con- 
tented can not be With any slate. 1567 1 ’uhuekv. Poems, 
Agst, lelous Heads, etc. IK.', I'o brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon . . And then to blow the nistick did ox-say. 
1570 Levins Manip 3x9/44 A cloune, rusticus. 1^87 Mtrr. 
Mag., Madan xi. The ciowne that driitex the mixen Cart. 

Karl Stirling Sohh. xxiv. (R. , She [viper] kil’d the 
courteous clowne by whom she liu’d. Fuller It 'or. 

ikies II. Z77 Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth the 
ground. 1764 Cowper Task iv. 633 The clown, the child 
of nature, without {juile. 1848 Macaulay Hrsl. ling. I. 
610 The Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes .. laced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

b. Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners : A mere rustic, a boor. 

1565 Golding Ovid* s Met. (1503) To Rdr. 6 The wise, the 
foolc : the countrie cloine; the learned and the lout. 1646 
F. Hawkins Youik's Behaviour vii. | 16 (1663) 3^ Put not 
thy meat in thy mouth, holding thy knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 1733 Cheyne Eh^ Malady 
HI. Introd. 11734)363 A clod-pateoClown. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 330 Language . . such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 

2. transf, A man without refinement or culture ; 
an ignorant, rude, uncouth, ill-bred man. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Deut, Ixxxvii. 538 Euen such as 
haue beene counted the simplest Cloynes. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism, viii. a88 Every rich Clown, .wno wa.sabre to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. cxi, The 
churl in spirit . . By blood a king, at heart a clown. s8Bi 
Bksant & Rice Chaplain Fleet 1. iii, How could a courtly 
gentleman . . have a son who was so great a clown in his 
manner and his talk. 

8. A fool or jester, as a stage-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in Shakspere) a 
retainer of a court or great house ; b. in mod, use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle- 
quinade ; also a similar character in a circus. 


[xgiio-se Dunbar will y, merehmntis 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.) t6oo Rowlands Let, 
Humours Blood Sat. tv. 63 What meanes Sin«r thent 
And Pope the Clowne, to apeake so Boorish, when I'hey 
counterlaite the Clownes vpon the Stage? Ibid, Ep^r. 
XXX. (18741 3 ^ When I'arlton clown'd it in a pleasant vain* 
Vpon the Staf^, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Clowne, by his great clownish slop, iteo Snakh. A, Y. /«• 

II. il 8 The roynish Clown, at whom m oft Your Grace 
was wont to laugh, stes •— Ham. 11. U. 336 Die Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a* th’ sere. 
1604 T. Wright Pass, in Fairholt Costume{i%6o^ S17 Some- 
times I have seen Tarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now many 
gentlemen weare. NxSai W. Cartwright Commend, 
Verses Fletcher, Old-huhion'd wit, which walk'd from 
town to town In trunk -hose, which our fathers call’d the 
clown. x8aa Narks Gloss. s.v., The fool was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural Jester, or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country fomilies. 

b. 17*7 J, 'rnuRMOND The Miser, (Characters), Har- 
lequin's servant, a clown. 1708 R. & J. Weaver J^erseus 

J r Androm., Clown, the Squire's man. 1^75 Lond.^ Mag, 
)ec.. He [Harlequin] . . converts part 01 the paling of 
an ale-huuse yard into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon and the clown, etc. XTflqT. DAVIE.S Garrick 
]. 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr. Rich. X840 Dickens OldC. Shop xxxix. The clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with that military man 
in boots. 18^ Times 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other mure heartdy. 

4 . attrib. and t omb., as down part, etc. The pos- 
sessive downs forms part of certain filant-names : 
olown*8 all-heal, a name given by Gerarde to 
Stachys paluslris (also, olown-heal, olown’e 
wound-wort); down’s lungwort, (a) Verbascum 
I'hapsus, (^) Lathrsea squamaria ; clown’s mus- 
tard, Jberis amara ; olown’s spikenard, Inula 
Conyza\ clown’s treacle, Allium sativum. 

■597 Gerarde Herbal w. crclxxtv. 8x1 Clounes Alheale, or 
the husbandman’s Wound wuort, hath long slender sl.ilks. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Mmver 975 With 
shepherd ’s-purne and clowns all-heal The blood 1 .stanch and 
wound 1 seal. i86x Miss I’hait /'leaver. PI. 1 . 95 iberis 
amara . . sometimes called Clown’s Mustard. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. (Morclliii. Bntthnr, a sweet herb, culled 
by some our lady’s gloves, by others, clown's spikenard. 
x8i5 Hone Every Day Bk I. 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-rohin, and. other .simples. 

Clown (kkiiiii), V. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1 . inlr. To perform as a (stage- )clown. To 
clown it : (a) l(^ play the clown on the stage ; {b) 
to affect the rustic iqiiot. i.«^99). 

* 5 W JoNsoN /iv. Man out of Hum, v. ii, Sav, What, and 
Rhall wc see him clown it ?. . Beshrew mv, lie clowns it pro- 
perly indeed. Fast. But does he not aflcct the clown most 
naturally, mistress? 1600 Rowlands [see Clown sb, 3]. 
X707 K. 'Wkkm JJudibras Redw. (1715)1. xvii, Ar Andrew 
clowns it to the Doclor, x86i Mavhew Loud, Labour 111. 
90, I had to clown to the rope. 

t 2 . trans. ? To treat as a country clown, 1. e, 
rudely or loughly. Obs. 

■579 !• Jones Present. Bodie 4 Soule 1. xxvi. 50 Without 
. .dancfhng or dulling, cockering or clowning. 
tCloW’nage. Obs. [l. Clown j/a + -agk 2 .] 

1 . The action or behaviour of a clown or rustic. 
1633 B. Jonson Tale of Tub 1. iy, Ingratitude beyond the 
coarseness yet of any clownage, Shewn to a lady. <1x637 « 
— Underwoods xxxii, Pride and stiff Cluwiiuge mixU 
2 . The function of a clown or jester. 

1566 Marlowe ist Pt. Tamburl. iVol., Veins of rhyming 
mother-wits. And .such conceits as clownage keeps in pay 

ClO'Wnery (klau n^ri). Also 7 olownry. [f. 
as prec. -h -ery ] 

1 . The quality or liehaviour of a country clown. 
Nasmb in Greene Menaphon (Art.) i j Such carterlie 
varietie. .the extremitie of clownerie. i6ia Uravton Poly~ 
olb. xxiii (1748) 355 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill, a i6w Davknant Newsfr. Plymouth (1673) ys 
'I'heir weak Compound Of clownery and rashness. x^R. 
L'Kstrange Fables 145 Ihe Fool’s conceit here had Wh 
Clownery and ill nature in’t. 

b. (with pi.) A clownish act or usage. 
x6oy Chai'man Bussy D'Ambou 1. Wks. 1B73 II. 14 Not 
mix’ll with clowneries us’d in commoii houses. 

2 . The peiformance of a comip clown. 

i8a3 Lamb Klia (i860) 127 The ciowrifry and pantalooncry 
of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
i86s Reader 34 June 71a, I will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic song.s. 

Clowness. nonet wd. [f. as prec. + -ess.] A 
female clown or rustic. 

1801 C. K. Shari'E Corr. la Jan. (1888) I. 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-lail hair,^ . . the ciownesscs with long Rtiff 
feathers stuck round their heads. 

t Clownioal, a, Obs, rart~K [f. as prec.+ 
-10 + -AL. Lf./ardcal.] Clown-like. 

1614 J. Cooke City Gallant in Haxl. Dodsley XI. 937 
My betiaviour 1 alas, alas I 'tis clownical. 

t ClOW'nifVf V. Obs rare, [f. os prec. + -(l)rT.] 
trans. To make clownish dull-witted. Hence 
Olow'nifying vbl. sb. 

1616 Breton Court 4 Country 7 (D.), 1 wish you would 
not so clownifie your wit as to buiy your vnderstanding all 
vnder a clod of earth, /bid 8 (D. 1 Is not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foolifying of understanding? 

Clowning (klau'ni9\ vbL sb, [f. Clowk v. 
-»■ -INO 1.] Playing the clown. 
x 86 s Mavhew Lond, Labour 111 . 191 My knowledge of 
penny-gaff clowning. s 8 ^ H. Irving SU^ a7 At Sadler’s 
wells, where previously tnere had been nothing but down- 
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CLOWNISH. 

and /Ir 1889 TimM 30 Tm. 9/9 Th« blun- 

dcnng to which wo owo his lost bit of pollticol clowning. 

Olowaisli (klatt*nij), a. [f. Clown sd. + -isu.] 
L Of, belon^g to, or proper to a clown or 
peasant ; rustic. 


Vitollius’ handes. a 1704 T. Boown 9 Oj^/: Seho/ar* Wks. 
Z730 1 . 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish dances are 
attended with extempore verses, 1804 W. laviNo 7 *. Trav. 
1 . 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle. 

2 . Clown like, rude, boorish ; uncultivated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse. 

1581 J. Bell HaddopCg Atmit, Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clowni^e conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher, 
1986 T. B. La Frimaud. Fr, Acad, 1. (15^) 173 No clown* 
ish or uncivil! fasliions are scene in him. xm Bogan Mirth 
Ckr, Li/e 189 His feares of being counted fooUsh, or childish, 
or clownish. x8a6 Scott Woodsi. viii. His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3 . Of the nature of a stage clown or jester. 

(I'his sense is doubtful in all the quotations ) 

1600 Kowlanm Let. Humours Blood Epigr. xxx. 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clovAtisn slop. z6m 
Shake. A. Y.L. 1. iii. 133 To steale The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court, cijao Prior Foems (J.), The 
clowniih mimic traverses the stage. 

Clownishly (klau-nijli ), adv. [f. prec. + 

In a clownish manner. 

^ xtts Pbrcivall S/. Diet., Rusticamente^ rudely, clown* 
ishly. 1669 CoKAiNE Choice Foems 14 If in the Northern 
parts she hath been bred, Say she her life most clownishly 
hath led. x8ax Scott Keniiw. xxxi, For ourselves, we will 
receive your courte’^ies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our riding attire. 

ClOWnishneBS (kluu-nijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NE88.J Clowni<^h quality; rusticity, rudeness; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

1576 Fi.RMiNr. Fanoplte Kp. 373 Ignoraunce . . ingendreth 
in him rusticalitie or clownishnesse. 169a Lockk Etiuc. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alaiiiode peoy^le c.'ill 
Clownishness. zSga Miss Vonuic Cameos KtZ^^) 1 . i. 4 The 
Englibh were degenerating into clownishness. 

Clowniut. nonce^wd, [see -I8T.] An actor of 
a clowtrs parts. 

a z6ay M loom 1 ON Mayor Quinb. i. (D.', We are, sir, 
coinedi.'uif., lr.isecli,i.ns, tra^i-cotnedians, coini*tragcdiaiib, 
pastoi'ists, humoristb, clownists, satirihib. 

Clown-like, a. and adv. 

1636 Massingfr Basl/ul Laver 111. i, I w*as fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on mo. 

Clownship (kluu’njip'l. [see -ship.] The 
condition or estate of a down or clowns (in all 
senses) ; also as a mock title. 

1606 R. pRicKFT Fatth Without Practice in Farr’s ..V. P. 
Jos. /0848) loi Asattin sutc. .Beyond desert doth vildcst 
clownship grace. xdM Brome Uparag’.s G, iv v, Your 
Clowncbhip must not Uncle me. 1680 Nation's Interest in 
Dk. York zi To aspire from our present Glorious State of 
Kingship to a Free-state in Clown-ship. a 1845 Hood To 
G rimatai ii, Hast thou, all thy public Clownship cast, I'o 
play the private Pantaloon. 1868 Browning Bk. x. 

78a The courtier tries bis h.iiid on clownship here. 

Clowr, var. of Clouu. Sc. 
fClowre. Obs. Also 4 clour, 5-6 olower. 
Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

e \ysfs Medical MS. in A rm^ol, XXX. Of alle erbys y* 
erowy in clour Most bitter I hoide his sawour cxfmi 
Lyog. Order of Fools 44 in Q. l.lis. Acad. 81 A gosselyng 
that grasetho on bareync clowrys {rtme-UHl. sliowrys]. c 1485 
Digby Myst. (i883> in. 394 Vndyr dower is now my fathyns 
cure. 1565 Clot ruNr, Ovid's Met. iv. ^1593) 88 The utmost 
borders from the brim inviroiid were with clowres \vivo 
Cespite ctnguniur]. Ibid. viii. 205 Yet would 1 make it yer 
I go I'o kisse the dowers with iiir top. 

Clowse, -ze, clowys : sec Clow, also Closh 2. 
Clowater, obs. form of Claustek, Cluster. 
Clowt(o, -ty, obs. form of Clout, Cloutt. 
Clowtch, obs. form of Clutch sh.^ 

Cloy (kloi), v.^ [Aphetic form of ac/oyy Acclot ; 
but it is possible that sense 1 directly represents 
OF. cloye-r^ mod. cloti-er to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 
pear to run together with those of CiiOQ Z'.J 
Tl. trans. To nail, to fasten with a nail. Ohs. 
C1400 Bervn Hyni list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid 

1 2 . To prick (a horse) with a nail in shoeing ; 
*Aooloy I. Obs. 

1530 Pai.sor. 487/a, I clove a hor^e, I drive a nnyle in to 
the quyckeofhib foote. Jencloue.. .A tony th hath cloyed 
my horse. 1607 Toi*!Ski.l Four-/. Beasts 267 When a 
horse is shouldered, .or his hoof cluid with a nail, zbag 
Bacon Apophth. 1 K.), He would have made the worst farrier 
in the world ; for he never shod horse but he cloyed him. 
I7a6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v„ Cloyed or Acclopea. us’d by 
Farriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nail in Shoeing. 

1 3 . To pierce as with a nail, to gore. rare, 

sggo Spenser F, iii. vi. 48 That foe . . of his [a wild 

boarj, Which with his cruell tu-ske him deadly cloyd. 
t 4 . To spike (a gun\ t.e. to render it useless 
by driving a spike or plug into the touch-hole. Obs. 

XS77 Hoi.inbh ED Chron. IV. 192 [They] stopped and doled 
the touch holes of three pecces of the arlillerie. 1603 
Knollks Hist. Turks (i6ai' Sot They should.. cloy the 
great ordinance, that it might not afterwards stand the 
Turks in stead. 16x7 Moryson IHh. ii. ii. ii. 165 Hauing 
brought with them . . spykes, to cloy the Ordinance. 1669 
Sturmy MarinsYs Mag. 19 Bo sure that none of our Guns 
be cloy’d. 17x1 Military k Diet. s. v. Nailf To Nail 


Cannon, or, aa aoora call it. To Cloy .. hot Ibis ia an and* 
quated Word. 1908 B. Btnra D&L Terms sf Art a.v. 
Clepsd^ a Piece or Ordnance ie aaUi to be cloyeo, when any 
Thing is got into the Touch-hole. 
t6. To stop up, block, obstruct, choke up (a 
passage, channel, etc.) : to crowd or fill up. Oh. 

1^ W. Patten Expsditiem Seoil. in Arb. Garmsrllh 
86 These keepers had rammed up their outer doors, cloyed 
and stopped up their ataira within, etc. igye Lambarob 
FeramS. Kent (xSad) 89 The fresh is not able tochecke the 
salt water that cloyeth the chaoelL sgli Mulcabtbe PesL 
turns xxxvii. (1887) X65 Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. t 0 ir Speed Hist. 
Gt. Bril. IX. xvi. (1630) 84X I'he Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the hai^ur by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaking materials xdjp Bolton Florus 904 
'I'he Alps themselves lieapt high with winter anowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. 1636 G. Sandys Parophr. Die. 
PoemSi Lam. 11. (1648) 5 Ihy Anger cloyes the Grave. 

1 0 . fg. To clog, obstruct, or impede (movement, 
activity, etc.); to weigh down, encumber. Oh. 

X 504 Bbcon Flotutr Godly Praytrs (1844) x8 That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am most grievously 
cloyed. 1967 Turberv. Poems. To Yng. Gentlsman taking 
Wy/e(R.^t A bearing wyfe with brats will cloy thee sore. 
xjSx J. Bell HadJods Answ. Osor. 1 37 Beyng clogged 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyM in 
claye). 1665 Glanvill Seeps. ^*<*4 1. 3 'fhe soul being not 
cl^'d by an uiiactive mass, as now. 

7 . To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
richness, sweetness, or sameness of foodb 
1530 Pai st.r. 487/a, 1 clo3re. 1 charge ones stomacke with 
to rnoche meate. You have cloyed hym so moche that he Is 
sicke nowe. xeSfl Cogan Haven Health cliii. (t636) 148 
I'lie fat of flesh alone without leane U unwholesome, and 
cloyeih the stomach, xttg Shakb. RicA II. t. iii. aqd Who 
can. .cloy the hnng^ edge of appetite by bare imagination 
of a Feast? x6az Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 111. 1x651) 323 
They being alwayes accustomed to the same dishes . . are 
therefore cloyed. 1748 Anson's Yoy. ii. xiL a66 Though 
this was a fo<xl that we had now been so lf>ng. .confined to 
..yet we were far from being cimred with it. 1857 De 
Quincey Goldsmith Wks. VI. 197 To bo cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. 

0‘ satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 

to dis^<;t, weary (with excess of anything). 

1576 Ga-scoicnr Compl. Philomene(Ax\i )f^'» Both satisfied 
with deepe delight, And cloyde with at content. 1088 T. 
UoALL Uiotrepnrs <Arb.^ 17 Oflen preaching cloyeth the 
people. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. it. ii. 341, x6h Caft. 
Smith Virginia 1. 17 But not to cloy you with particulars 
. . 1 refer you to the Authors owne writing, xysa Fielding 
Amelia iv. ii, Amelia's superiority to her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses* 
Bioti. X819 Bvrun yuan 1. i, After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

absol, 1639 Fuller I/o/y lVar\. xxvi. (1840) 388 1 'hese are 
enough to sati«.fy, more would cloy. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. ii. 327 'i'he two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
cloys. i8s 9 li. Neele Lit. Rem. 33 His [Pope s] sweetness 
cloys at lasL 

D. intr. (for rcjl.) To become satiated, rare, 
lyax Ramsay Tartann 160 If Sol himself should shine thro’ 
all the day, We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

II To starve. (Some error.) 

X570 Levins Mantp 314 ia To c\oy./eune consurnere. 

tCloy, 7/.2 Obs. rarc~-^. Steevens conjectures 
‘To claw, to scratch with the claw’; Johnson: 

* perhaps, to .strike the beak together.* 

16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. ri8 His Royall Bird Prunes the 
immortall wing, and cloyes his Bcake, As when his God is 
pleas'd. 

CIOTi ' see Clt. 

tcloyauce. Obs. rare-\ [f. Clot v.l + 

-ANCK : cf. annoyance, etc.] Encumbrance. 

*893 Nabiie Christ's T. (1613' 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber viito me, tlmt I must leaue it. 

Cloy-board, obs. (’/erroneous) f. Clovb-board ; 
cf, Cl.OK-BOABn. 

1636 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp.. Canterb.. For a cloy 
bora spent about the pullpet jz. vjd For aawiiige of the 
cloy boord ui)d. 

Cloyd {Cursor M. Cott. 2872), obs. f. Clouo. 
Cloyed (kloid), ppl a. [f. Cloy v.^ ^-kd.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; sated, surfeited. 

1599 Daniel Poet. Ess. Musophilus D iij, The fulness of 
a cloy'd neglect. i6xz Shak.s. Cymb. 1. vi. 47 The cloyed 
will, Tliitt satiate yet vnsatisli'd desire, xyxa Arbuthnqt 
John Bull 80 Like a di cnyed beauty to a cloyed lover in 
qiie.‘!t of new game. X837 M. Donovan Dom. Eton. 11 . a 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. 

Cloyedness. rare. (Moyed state or condition. 
i6ia-S Bp, Hall Contempl, O. T. xx. iii. Those cmula* 
tioiis which wait upon the cloyednesse of an undivided 
conversation 1848 Pu.sry tr. St. Augustine's Cor/ess. it. 
i v, 9 Through a cloyedness of well doing. 

Cloy6T^ (kloi'dJ). One who or that which cloys. 
Fraser's Mag, XXVI. 184 Possession, that too 
frequent cloyer of wedded joy*- 
tCloyer^. Obs. Thieved Cant, fperh. f. f/o/ 
® Cly V. ; or from Cloy : but neither appears 
entirely to yield the sense. Cf. also Clotnbr.] 

1 . *A term in the slang of the thieves of old 
time, for one who intruded on the profits of young 
shari^ers, by claiming a share * (Nares). 

160a Rowlands Greens' sCony-catehers 16 If the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his cloyer or follower forthwith boyles him, 
that is, Mwrayes him. Ibid, (i860) aa 'These haue their 
cloyers and followera which are very troublesome to them. 
i6xx Miodlrton & Dbkker Roaring Girl D.'s Wks. 1873 


CLIIBs 

HI. aao Than there ‘a a dmr. oi^ flaap» that dofflea anynew 
hrofeher in that trade, sM udi^Flmh will hatw halle m any 
booty* 

2. A thief, cntpiifie, ihopHfter, [cf* chy, Clt.] 
s0M CatsfpUlars Amatsmiaed. Tilers, or Coyen, equiva- 
lent CO ahodiftenu i088 R, Holmb Aruumy ju. lu. 8 68 
Clojrera, Tnleui^ Pttrloynera. c ste fi. S. Diet. Cant. 
CrsWf Ctsyers, iWves, Robbers. KeflWM* 1988 in 
CasU, Diet. 

Cloylb, obs. form of Clovi 
C loyilig (klol'iq), vbl. s 6 . [f. Cloy M 

The action of the verb Cloy, m its dlflerent senses. 

1548 Udall Rrasm. Par. Luke v. iR.), Lest . * to muche 
presence may be a doiyng to them, Maicall Osw/, 

CattU. Horses (ifisy) 149 Tha cloyiiu of a horse ie an ill 
hurt, which commeth py euill-Bhooinf* S 0 S 8 MAaKMAiR 
Souidisrs Aceid. 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetcih them 
[guns], lyto Brit. Apwislll.no. 84. 3/x When EqjoynuHiC 
comet to Cloying There'a an end then <m Eqjoying. 

doj’ixig, ppi. a. [f. AS piec. 4* -iNO 2.J That 
cloys ; satiating ; f clogging. 

1647 H. More Songs/ l ii. xxxt. Rend the thick 
curtain of cold cloying night. iy|B Fibldino AmsUa WkSb 
Z775 X. 339 With regarcT to love 1 declare 1 never found 
anytliing cloying in IL 1807 8 W, Irving SmtmM (i8a4l 
381 It had a eliding sweetness that palled upon the taste. 
i8xs b. Hunt Feast Poets. 4^. 97 oe/rr, The charge against 
Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 
Hence 01o]r*lngn«8B. 

s86a Sat. Rsv. XIV. 460/1 The honeyed cup, with all ttt 
cloyingness. 

CloyleMf u. That does not cloy or satiate. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. k Cl. 11. i. 95 Epicurean Cooke«, Shaken 
with cloy lease aawce his Appetite. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 
951 Cioyless song, the gift of heaven. 

t Oloynieiit. mrv-'. [Me MBHT.] Satiety. 

x6ox Shakb. Twsl. N. 11. iv. zo3 That sulTer surfet, cloy- 
meat, and reuolt, 

O^ne, obs. form of Clowh. 

tCloyne, oloina, V. Oh. [Origin unceitain. 

Phonetically, cloyne answers exactly to OP. cluignsr. 
clugner var. of cligner * to bring together the upper and 
lower eyelids so as to leave a very small interval between 
them,' often to * wink ’. as the expression of secret under- 
standing, cunning, or hypocrisy, as in *clignement d’ceil, 
ceil d'hypocrite ’ (I’ard, loth c., In Littrd', From this to 
our sense 1 appears to be an e.isy transition. tCf. the 
history of connive. >] 

1 . tnlr. To act deceitfully or froudulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Hence Oloynlng vbl. sb. 

1538 Balk TAn Lawes 440 With halve oyle and wetter, 

I can so cloyne and clalter. — Sel. Wks. (1849) With 
the cloynings of your comurers. and the conveyances of 
your Sorcerers, ihid . 391 To have their faults opened, and 
their cloning colours condemned. 1569 T. Stocker Died. 
Sic. II. xxiL 68^3 He. mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2 . intr. ?To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

1556 Abf. Parker Psalter xciii. a66 They cloyne in one : 
in companies, agaynst this just man's lyfe. 

8 . trans. To take cunningly, fui lively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

*549 J' Olpe Erasm. Par.. F.phet. Prol. civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the ghospelf, to scrape anil cloyne in to 
their handes as muche possession as they can. IS35 Bardie 
Facions 1. v. 57 And nut geue hym selfe to couetous cloin- 
yng, and hourdvng of tresiire. 1558 PhaIcr Mneid vi. Rj, 
My goodly spouse this while my wepons al [a]way she 
cloinde. From al my house, and from my head my trusty 
sword purloind. 1566 Stuolev Seneca's Medea A 10 , To 
cloyne away the forren golde with greedy snatching hand. 
Hence Olojmer, a cheat, deceiver. 


Cloys, obs. f. dtntes. Clove sb.^ 

Cloy’BOme, rare. ff. Cloy w ^ + -some.] 
Having a cloying cjuality, tending to satiate. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xUL (1614) 143 I'he taste of 
which (feasts, revels, etc.] becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordinarily ha\e them. 
x8M Holman Hunt in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were cloysome in their richness. 

CloyBBe, obs. form oi Clotleh. 

Cloyater, obs. form of Cloister, Cluster v. 

Cloyt, var. of Cloit Sc. 

Club (klvb^iA Forms: 3-6 olubbe,(3ollbbe), 
4 klubbe, olob(e, 4-5 olobbe, 5 olobb, 5-8 
oJiibb, (7 Sc. glub), 6- club. [ME. c/ubbe. clobbe 
corresp. to (and probably od.) ON. klubba (Sw. 
klubba. klubb. Norw., Da. klubbe. klub)^ assimi- 
lated form of klumba : f. the same root as CLUMP 
q.v. Cf.ON. klumbu-, klubbu-fStr . Noi w. k/ump/od, 
Sw. klumpfotad^ Ger. klumpjusz^ Eng. club-foot{ed. 
The history of branch ]I1 is obscoie: the theory 
is that it came immediately from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from bianch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 (the only ones whence this 
development could .stait) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the g^cat extension 
which branch III attained in the I7tb c.] 

I. A thick stick, and related senses. 

1 . A heavy stick or staff for use as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be gra«ped with tne hand, 
and increasing in thickness and weight towards the 
other end ; also a special form for use in athletic 
exercises, generally called Indian clubs. 


CLUB 


B 84 


CLUB. 


e IMS T^v. 9op68 Alle fw heorede>cnaaen, mid clibben heo 
a-qualden, 21504 Mid clubben (f i«7SciubbesJ iiwide 

gnete. c xjao S/r //euff 0511 Hi% dob wim. .A lite bodt of 
Ml ok. c IU5 A. A. yiT////. H. 1348 H« dochcs to a gret 
kiubbe & kuokkes hem to peceN. a 1400 Str Pert. aoiS 
Ane iryne clobe takes he. 1490CAXTON Hneyd^t xlviii. 141 
The geaume Imre a dubbe. iggs Huloei, CIubi)e of leade, 
luM^afa. z6oo Shaks. A. y. Z. iv. i. 98 Troilous had 
ifl braines dash'd out with a Gredaii club 1684 Bunvan 
Pilifr. 11. no 'I'he Giant inUt but little of all’to-breaking 
Mr Great-heari'g Scull with hU Club. 1815 Elphinatone 
Ace. Caubul 11B49) I 345 Another exercise U whirling a 
heavy club round the heao. 

*579 Heskin's Part. 89 Howe xoudenly hath 

M. Heskins forgotten the ntrong clubbe ofhiH Logike. 

b. U !><.'( 1 aii the symbol of rude physical iurce : 
cf. d, and CbUfl-LAW, 

z6e6 Hiuron l^ks. I. 63 To reaume their old argument 
‘from the clubs’. 1647 Ballad. Ptnti. Traytor xxvii. 
{Tract t it Broadsides. King's I.ibr. Brit. Mur.), Thus Law 
and Eouiiy, in awe were kcept here, And Clubs were 
taught now to controule the Scepter. 

t c. J^mtices and clubs : ihe rallying cry of 
the London apprentices. Obs. 

* 54 ® Hall Ckron. lien VI II. q All the young men., 
cryed prentyses and clubbcR. 'I'hen out at euery duore 
came clubbes and weapons, and the aldermen fled 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI. 1. iii 84 He call for Chilis, if you will 
not away. 1604 Dekkkr Honest IVh. 1. Wks. 187^ II. 64 
Sfool, clubs, clubs, prentices, downe with cm, Ah you 
rogues, Ktrike a Citizen in 'm xltop? sBas St on i. 

t d. Clubs an trump ; physical force is to rule 
the day or to decide the matter ; a ptinntng allusion 
to sense 8. Also As sure as a club. 

1584 R. Scot Disetm. H''ittkt'r. iv. ix. 66 His prophc«ie 
fell out as sure as a club. 1588 (jRF.PNk Pando^to (184 p 
07 Taking up a cudgel, .swure Roleinnly that (the would 
make clubs trump if hce brought any bastard hrnt within 
her dorcs. 1607 W. S Puritan in Malone Shaks. Snf>p. 
II 574 (N.) Ay, I knew, by tlicir Rhuflling, clubs would be 
trumps, a 16^ Day Perc^r. Stkoi. <i88rj 55 He is lus 
owrie UR Rurc as a clubb. 

te. A hca\y, clumsy fellow ; a clown. Ohs. 

154a UnAi.L Jirasm. Apoph. 167 a, The fair fl.'itte trutlie 
that the vpiandialie or homely and playn clubbcs of the 
counlrce doocn vac fi8iB 'J'oon s. v. ( lah. An old term fur 
a booby. Grubc under Iltrt/oriUhire clubs and clouted 
dtoon.\ 

2. A slick or bat used in various games of ball ; 
e^p the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
used in golf r-*l)u, kolf club, bat] and similar 
gamc.s ; n hockey-stick. 

c X450 Nominale in Wr - Willckcr 738 {Nomina l.udorutn) 
Hei pita, a balle; Hoc p<dum. a clubbe fcf. <'166 ennibok]. 

IIULUKT, Clubbe croked at tiie one end, I’ncmus. 
iTncns. I’n^ustus. a 1614 J- Mi-J.vn.i- Diary 14 Tcached 
to handle the bow for arcbcrie, tlie gUili for guff, t 1615 MS, 
Hart. 6391 in Strutt Sports ir Past, 11. in. § 14 ’Hie piirirc 
THeiiryj' lilted up his gofT-Llub to Rtrike the ball. 1800 A. 
Ckklwi.r A utol>. 34 3 To bring golf Lliibk niid balls. i8ox 
SiHUTT sports 4 /*asf. 11. lii. il 14 A club or bat. 1B89 A. 
Lang in Daily Ne%us 30 Apr. 4.8 Golf clubs .. axe like 
crooked sticks, the ball being Int from the face t»f the crook. 

+ 3 . A staff or baton used ns an ofticial and re- 
strictive ‘ pass ’. Obs. 

161a pKiNiiLi V J,ud. Lit. XXX. 300 The nhrewdeRt boycR, 
who vse to uuiie for the club, uiid watch their times. rti697 
Auarfv in ThiBns Anecd. 'J rad it ions (i839t 94 In my 
father's time they had a Clul»i>e {/ustis) at the .scIuxjIc- 
doore ; and when they desiiid lea\c exeundt /oras ^two 
went together .stilb they carried the clubbe. 

4. The butt'Cnd ol a guii. 

1704 Pi-' Vtm Mem Oir'a/xt-r (1840I 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a. .drcadlul .sliiiighccr. 

6 . iransf. Any club-sliapcd structure or organ ; 
a knob ; a bunch ; a gradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

*707 C urios. in Hush, if Card, aR6 TTpon this Column is a 
little Club, called the liainmi’-i ol the Flower. 180a IIingluy 
Anim. Biog. (1B13) 111 . iv/ The antenna: arc club shaped ; 
the club perfoliate. *833 Mahhyat I\ Simple v, A nose 
which had a red club to it. 1879 F. Conofr Ti nt Ik’ork 
Pal. II. 54 Tall spires of asphodel and cluhs of snapdragon. 

6 . A club-shai^ed knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back ; fashionable in the st^cond 
half of the l8th c. Hence club pigtail. -wtg. 

1785-95 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Lousiad n. Wks. 1 . 240 Curl, 
club, and uig-tail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Macklnzik in 
Lounger Na 89 P 8 Their commentaries on walking boots, 
riding slippers, clubs, buckles and buttons. 1837 Ne7v 
Monthly Map. XLIX. 550 Pig-iaiU and ‘knockers' super- 
seded the poiidcrouR ‘clubs'. 1850 Jam its OLi Oak Chest 
II. 103 What used formerly to be called a r/w/', oih-Twisc a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back. 
1886 S. LoHGm.i.ow Life Lont^I. 1 . ii. 19 A, .genileman . . 
wearing, .the old-style di'ess. .hiH Jiair tied behind m a club, 
with bbick ribbon. 

7. Jlort, A disease in cabbages or turnips in 
which an excrescence forms at the base of the 
stem ; club- root ; cf. Clubbino vbl. sb. 2 . 

1846 Baxter Lihr, Bract. Agric. I. 142 An inxcct which 
. . insinuates itself int<’* the roots of all the brai«»ica tribe, and 
causes a disease, usually called the club. 

II. 4n cards. 

8 . The cards forming one of the four suits, 
distinguished by the conventional representation 
of a trefoil leal in black ; in sing, a club-card, a 
card of this suit. 

(A translation of the Spanish name hasto. or It. hasttm4 
{see Basto, B ASTON , the ' club’ figured on .SpaiiiKh carda. 
The current English figure is taken from the 1 * reach, where 
the name is trilfte^ trefoil.] 


Foxk a. ip M. 1998 The bexte cote carde betide In 
the bunche, yea thuughe it mmre the Kyng of Clubbet. lug 
Munday Dgf. Canirarus 49 The jnuenter of the Italian 
Gardes . . put the Denters or monyes, and llie Bastons or 
clubs in uombate togither. x8oe Rowlands Humours 
Blood Sat. 111. 58 The Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
burne, And finde him in his IxxMome, for his tume. s6f i 
CoTGR., TreJUe. also, a Club at Cards. 1719-4 Pope Rape 
Lock 111. 79 CIuIm, ]>tamond.«, Hearts, m wild ditoraer 
teen. 17I4 Cowper Task iv. 316. 1801 Strutt Sports^ 

Past, IV. h. 085 noUf The suit of clubs upon the Snanith 
ca rds is not the trefoil, but positively clubs, or cudgels. 
111. A combination, association. 

[I'liis group of senses is closely connected with the vb. ; 
but the evidence does not make certain what wu.s the exact 
course of development. In particular, il does^ not apftear 
whether a club in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘ clubbing ’ of the ex- 
penses of an entertainment, or of contributions towards it : 
see the verb senses 4 lu, where the earliest example quoted 
(in 9) i.s connected with the joint defrayal of expenses. The 
order hcie followed is therefore merely provisional.] 
t 9. Combination or union into one mass; aggre- 
gate, mass. Obs. 

1664 Power ZLr/. Philos. 11. 94 Tlic diflerenre of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise .from ll.e club and combina- 
tion of all these caiLses joined together. ^ 1674 N. Faikfax 
Bulk tjr Seh. 139 This hord of rcstlesness is evenly dealt out 
amuiig'it the sundry Clubn and Canireds of bodies. 

f iO. A combination ot contrilmtions to make 
up a total sum, eg. to defray the expense of on 
enltrlainment. Obs. 

1650 -te Pkpvs Diary 34 Feb,, A very handsome supper at 
Mr. Hill's chamber-!, 1 suppose upon a club among them. 
1678 Buii.fr HueL 111. 1. S96 Whos hound to vouch ’em for 
his own. Though gut by fniplicit Generation, And (iencral 
Club of all the Nation. 1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1 . xvii. 
z68 He offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would by 
no Means suffer; but alt iny Intreaties could not prevent 
his making it u (jlub, which 1 at last agreed to. 

t b. The share of such loiiit expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Obs. 

x66o Pei'YS Diarv 1 July, Met with Purser Washington, 
with whom. I dined at the Bell Tavern in King Slreei, hut 
the rogue fmd no more m.^nners than to inviiv me, rmd to 
let me pay my club 1665 Ibid. 3u Feb., We dined merry: 
but my club and the re.st come to 7/6(f., wbich was too much. 
1705 VANbRUCH Lon/ed. 1. 1, 'J'hey say he p.)ys his club with 
the bcMt of 'em. 1707 Fauquiiar Beaux .Strut, iv. ii. We 
must not pretend to our sitare of the discourse, Ixecause we 
cAii't pay our club o' th' reckoning 1797 Swift Lett. Wks 
1841 11 609, 1 rcinemW when it grieved your soul to see 
me pay a (icniiy more than my club fit an inn. ztor Burke 
L et. .Str //. Laugrii.he Wks. VI. 399, 1 had. .pinJ my 1 lub 
to the society which I wa.s born in some way or other to sci vc. 

A meeting or assembly at a tavern, etc., for 
social intercourse; a tucial meeting the ex- 
penses of which are jointly clefiayed ; lateff a 
periodical social meeting of such an association ns 
is described in 13 (fo which the name dub was 
soon transferred). Oh. (Johnson’s explanation 
' An assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions’, belongs licrc, unless ‘assembly’ 
was meant for ‘ association ’.') 

1648 Da VI NAN r Long I ac. in Land., Our mules arc come' 
dissolve the club: The wuid, till Ivriii, is * Kiib 1 oh rub’’ 
i6te PeI'YS Diary 5 July, A house .. wlu re heretofore, 
in GiomweU's time, we yoimR men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 1675 K. I.’F.s I range Art Good Hush, in IJarl. 
Misc (i8io» \’ 1 I 1 . 6i A nieehtiiiick tradesman rin the 
evening, about six o’clock, he goes to his two-penny club, 
and there stays for his two-]Mncc till nine or ten . and 
usually, at pai ting^ or breaking up of these clubs, they divide 
tlieniscivcs aLcording to thrir several inclinations .some go 
to a tavern, etc 171* Annlso^ Sped. No. 9 P 1 Those little 
Nocturn.Tl Assemblies, which arc commonly known by the 
n.Amc of Clubs. 17SR Df Fop (1884 Rtldg ) 92 This 

Tavern, where they held their Club. 1784 A. MuRriiv 
Apprentue, A Larce^ lie went three limes a week to a 
.Spouting club. /f'. .. What’s a Spouting club? G A meet' 
ing of Preiiiicc-s and Clciks .. iiiioxh ated yrith Pkiys, and 
.so tliey nie<t in Public- Houses to act Sjieeches. 1791 G. 
Gamhaoo Acad. Horsem. ii ii8u9» 72 Many l>ets arc de- 
pending on it at our nest Club, 1801 Malnkill/W/. fl'ks. 
11844) 7.1 Ic.an, at first, took little heedo' Weekly clubs mang 
three oi four. 

1 12. A knot of men associated together ; a set, 
a clique; early applied to a private association 
with a political object ; a secret society, Obs. 

168a Dkydi n Medal Ded., What right has any man iimon^ 
you to meet, as you dally do, in factious ilubs, to xilify 
the government in your discouiscs? 1683 Evklyn Dairy 
28 June, They (the Rye House ploucr.s] were diticovcreil by 
llif lAird Howard of Escrick and some false brcihicii of The 
chib 1690 LncKp Hum, Und. 11 xwiii. § 14 Nor is there 
one of ten thou-i.Tiid, who is stiff and insensible ciioiigli, to 
bear up under the constant Dislike, and Condemnation of 
his own Club. 1699 - Lduc. § 94 P 4 7 he Dangers fshoiilcl 
be] poiiitfd out that attend him from the several Degrees, 
'I'cnipers, Designs, and Club» of Men. 1695 Li ^ trei.l Brit/ 
Bel. 1857 111 . «,4t> This day one Chapm.'in of the Hridgefixit 
club WHS t.ikcMi into custody for treasonable praLtices. Ibid. 
111 . One Chapman of the Southwark clubb \s Ijailed on 
roiniHC to discover the rest of the Jacobite cliibb. 1797 
wiFT Gull ever iii. iv 305 A club of those projectors came 
to him with proposals. s7|d Wlhi.ky iVks, 11830) I. 3 He 
had been rallied the day before on being a member of the 
Holy Club. 

13. An association or society of persons of like 
sytiqiathics, of a common vocation, or otherwise 
mutually acceptable, meeting periodically (under 
certain regulations) at some house of entertain- 
ment, for social intercourse and cooperation. 


Ax to 'clubs' in this Mmtie, which were a great feature of 
English life in the x8th c., see the Spectator 1711 Mo. 9. 
AsMciationi of this sort still exist under the name; hut, 
speaking generally, the z7-x6th c. ‘club* has developed 
in two directions; chat mainly connected with entertain- 
ment having become a permanent institution as described 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
club has usually primary objecu apart from conviviality, as 
in 14. (The first quotation may belong to sense is.) 

x6^ Collins in Rii^ud Cerr. Sc. Men (1841) 11 . 596 Of 
two mathematical clubs here, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters, e 1690 
B. £. Diet. Cant. Cmo, Club . , a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Orders under a slight 
Penalty to promote Trade and Friendship, syti Swift 
7 rN/, to .Ste/la 21 June, In my absence they had erected a 
Club and made me one . . Our meetings are to be every 
ITitirsday: we are yet but twelve. 1714 Journey tkrd 
Rug. (1792) I 989 'The Mug-House-Club in Long-Acre; 
where every Wednesday and Saturday, a mixture of Gen- 
tlemen, Lawyers, and Tradesmen, meet in a great Room 
. . Here_ is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hath his separate Mug. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1764 
Soon after, .was founded tlmt cliib which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club . They met at 
the I'lirk's Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho^ one evening 111 
every week, at seven. z86c O. W. Holmes in Motleys Lett. 
11 . 10 Oct , What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

14. All association lormed to combine the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as Alpine., Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket. P'ootball. Literary, Natural J list ory Idchl, 
J'ennis, Yacht Club, etc. ; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, etc. 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organired ; others combine Iherewiin some of the 
convivial fetitures of sense 13, or even (he permnnciii organiz- 
ation of sense 15. Here belong the publi.,hing clubs, us 
the Abbotsford, Baniiatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, etc., 
which differ from societies with hiniiJar ubiects chiefly in 
their liinitati jn of meniVicr^-hip to a fixed nnmbur. 

*755 ititle\ 'I'he Game at Cricket, as setlh d hy the .Scvcnil 
Cricket Clubs. 1790 Buhke J-r Bm . y The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs of gentle- 
men in London, calkd the Constitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. iBia hxam. ii May 291 1 'Joe benefit 
club . . fornix honielbing of a provision ug.iiiisi adversity. 
*®S 9 IjonN Bai I-I Peaks, Tastes fy (d. jst ,St'i. vn. Early in 
the year 18 -,8, ii was resolved to give scope for the exten- 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who h.ive explored 
high mountain regions, liy the fonnution of the Alpine 
Club. 1887 Miss hiiAnnoN Like 4- Unlike x, St. Austell 
had got the comiiioner into the Jockey Club. 1890 Junes 
(weekly ed. ) 3 Jan 15/3 Her Maiesty rontribiitCF; Z*ck> 
annually to the funds of tbe Royal Clothing Club at 
Windsor. 

b. Short for Benkftt C’iub coUoq. {C{. club- 
feast, -money in 20 .) To he on the Chib, to le- 
ceivc iclicf irom its hinds. 

16. An association of persons (admittance into 
which is usually ;;uarded by ballot ), loinud mainly 
for Social purposes, and havin;^ a building (or part 
ol one) appioprialeil to the exclusive use ot the 
members, and always open to them as a place of 
resoit, or, in some cases, of tem])orary residence ; 
the club niny be political, lileiary, military, etc., 
according to the aims and occu])ations of its 
mcmbcis, but its main feature is to jnovide a 
jilace of icaoit, social intercourse, and enlertain- 
meiit. 

I'liis is a n.'itural development of the club of sense 13, 
which giadu.illv grew till il mnnopuhred the whole ac- 
commodaliuii of the tavern or house at which it met, and 
the place became known as a ‘rliih-house the club often 
bearing tbe name of the proprietor of ihr liuiisi:. l^tcr, in 
order to have the management of the house and their affiiirs 
ill their own hands, .some clubs started fully-equipped estab- 
lishments of their own. The institution htus devefii]icd into 
its most completely-organired form in London, w here, es- 
perially in the vii inity cf St. James's (colloquially called 
‘ clubUind ’), aie to he found the iiio.st neiTcct types of it. 

1776 Waitoie Jrut. Keign Geo. tft hBsQ' 11 . 39 Being 
excluded from the fashionable club af yi 0 iiUK at^ Al- 
mack’s they formed a plan for a new^ju ltib. They built a 
muguiliicnt house in St. James's Sticci and furnished it 
gorgeously. xBa^ Byron Let. Ld Ble.\i.utgtou 5 Apr., In 
my lime ICattePs wax the Dandy Club. 01837 Denny 
Cycl VII. 275 The modern substiipiioii houses which go 
hy the name of clubs, such as the Aiheiu'euin, the Univer- 
sity, the .Senior and Junior United Servire,— are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English understanding 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. i8te Gr(>now 
Bemimsc. 76 j'he Clubs of London in 1814 — White’s, 
Boodle’s, Broi>ke>«', or Watliers’, —which with the (suards', 
Arthur's, and Gniham’s, were the only dubs at the West 
End. 1877 I'koLLOPK Prime Minister ii, 'I’he dub went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smokod and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

b. The building or room? occupied by Biich a 
society, a club-house. 

a 1837 J[sce above]. zBgo Thackkrav Peudenms i, MaJ<>r 
Arthur Pendennis ciinic over from his lod^njK . . to break- 
fast at a certain Club in Pall Mall. 1^3 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
Flotv 11 . 999 They sent for me at my club. 

16. iratisf The name of certaio organixations on 
the continent, tsp. thobe of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took a prominent 
part in political aflaira. 
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im Bimici /V. WIm. V. ai; When he [Henry Vltll 
re«<M^ to rob the abbi^ as the club of the Jacobma have 
robbed all the eocleaiast^a tHv CAaLVLa />. A*iw 11 i 
^. yClMum), It. .c^U Urolf CltH callaiuelf in imSuon. - 


i#w|FUi«> wi y •M.iFVffM V. ^mv^ ii ■a»ii DBcome memorable 
to all timea and landii. i8jB Buckle CMlit. (1869) II. vit. 
4 14 The first clubs which ever existed in Paris were fomied 
about 178a. 1870 />aiV/ News 03 Nov,, A club here . . does 
not mean what it does in England ; it m simply a debating 
society open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
dulge his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient nasociations. 

1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxviii. 36 These clubs were of 
long stand^ at Athens. s83|jB Arnold Hist, of Rome ( 1 846) 
»vi. 334 The young patricians, organised in their clubs, 
suMorted each other in their outrages. 
iV. attrib. and Comb, 

18. attrib. Of or peftaining to a club or clubg. 

1837 T. Goodwin Agp^av, of Sin (1643) 53 They would 

persw^e them to it by a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoiding persecution. Burke Let, Member Nat, As- 

tern, Wks. 184a VI. 51 The scheme of parochial and club 
governments takes up the state at the wrong end. 1899 
Sala 7 'w. round dock (i86t> aa6 He writes \iii letters on 
the club paper, pops them into club envelopes, seals them 
with the chib seal, and despatches them, .by the club mes- 
sengers. s88a Miss Br addon Mnt. Royal 1 ii. 39 One of 
my club gossips. 

10. General comliE., as a. (in sense \) club- hearer, 
•fellow y •method y -stick \ club-armed y -hijrky -like, 
•tailed adjs. ; club-pif^tail, -wig (see 6) ; b. (in 
senses 13 -17) clieb-dinner, -hour, -monger, -ni^ht, 
•roomy •time, etc. 

1659--^ SiANLKY Hist. Philos, (tjoi) 3/1 The *Club-Arm’d 
Traveller. 199B HuLoer, ^Clubbe bearer, clauator, 1899 
Kincsuev Heroesy Ihesfus 11. aa6 Coryiietes the club-bearer. 
1838 48 B. D. Walsh ArUtofk, Z14 note, A *club-dinncr, 
it appears, was an ordinary afTuir. 1847 CAarKNiSK Zool. 

C 649 The l^alpicorncs also possess antenne with a *cluh- 
like termination. Bowkr & Scott De Bary's Phauer. 

t Ferns 3^ .Swollen in a club-like manner. 1817 Cobuktt 
*ks. XXX II. 7a Loyal *club- mongers communicate their 
schemes to the government. 1889 IFhitakcFs Almanack 
lag I'he ventures of speculative * Club-mongers* are dying 
out. STda A. Murpiiv Apprentice 19 It must be almost 
Nine. I'll away at once; this is *Club-night. 1783 Gentl. 
Mag. LI II, 11. 814 No wine was to l>e drunk out of the 
'club-room. i8m Hlackio. Mae. XXVII 47, I took up 
the. .Morning Herald from the cltih-table in the club-room 

of the country town of C) . 1837 Carlvle Fr . Re ?/, II. 

1. V, 'I'he *Crub-spirit is universal. 1880 Q. Rev, Jan. 3a 
Rhetoric which sends mobs yelling to the tar-harrel or the 
*club-stick. 1848 L». Cami'BKLi. Chancellors, Thurhmt V. 
civ. 489 When 1 myself first began the study of the law, the 
modern *club-system w.ts unknown. 179A W. Kuukkts 
Looker-on III. 386 Your *club-taile<l coacn-horses. 1711 
BuDGELL^yivcY. No. 77 p 1 A little before our *Club-timc last 
Night we were walking togelliur. 

20. Special combs, tin a few of which the vb. 
stem seems to be the souice) : olub antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
olub-drub v., to beat ; olub-ended a,, thickened 
or knobbed at the end ; olub -farm, a farm on 
co-upei alive principles; olub-feaat, (ti) a feast at 
a club ; (//) an annual gathering in connexion with 
a bencfit-clnb ; f club-grass, (a) = Club-uush ; 
{b) booknamc for Coiynephortis, a genus of rare 
grasses ; olub-hand, a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot {Syd, Soc, Lex .) ; 
club-head, a club-shaped or club-like head ; so 
olub -headed a., f club -headpiece ; club-land, 
see 15 ; folub-lome {JoonPsy a weapon or tool 
consisting of a club ; club-master, f (<*) one who 
uses physical force ; (/^) the manager of a club ; 
club-money, (a) money contributed towards a 
‘club* (cf. 10 ) ; (^) subscription to a benefit club 
or provident society ; f club-musket, the use of a 
musket as a club ; olub-root, a disease of turnips, 
etc., anbury ; olub-start, -tail, dial, names of the 
stoat ; club-tie, a tie that binds a club of hair 
(cf. 6) ; club-tooth, a tooth of a wheel which is 
thicker towards the outer end; +olub«weed, a 
name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; club-wheat, 
a variety of wheat ; olub- wood, a name of Casu- 
ARINA. Also CLUB-PIST, -FOOT, -HAUL, -MAN, 
-MOBS, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., *Club antennm . . of butter- 
flies. 1889 Pall Mall G. 3 Mar. 4/x Grown creatures, each 
with six len and a pair of dub anicnnae. 1875 Drowning 
Arist0pk.Ap0l. 183 In dealing with King Multitude, *Club. 
drub the callous numsculls 1 1B89 Dk. Arcyle in Contemp, 
Rev, Oct. 477 *CIub-farnis. .arc as yet, purely experimental. 
1787 Withering Brit, Plants 'i796> II. 73 Club-rush, 
Agfet-headed Kush, Common *Club-grass. 1870 Holmes 
Suroety (ed. 9) III. 667 'I'his explanation does nut afiply to 
the ^Cmb-hands. 17x3 Derm am Phys. Theol. viii. vi. (K.), 
In its aurelia state it hath quite a diflerent body, with a 
*dub-head. Ihiti. (J.), Small *club-headed antennm. 1898 
Vanbrugh Msop 11. ii. Clap me at the head of the state, and 
Numphs at the head of the army ; he with his club-mu.sket 
and 1 with my *r|ub- headpiece, we'd soon put an end to your 
business. 1805 Wkiiakers Ahnanack 129 The vapid con- 
versation now to be heard in *Cliib-land generally. 1888 
Pall Matl G. 4 Ocu 6/1 Clubland proper Is still wd will 
remain pretty much what it was in the days of Mi^or Pen- 
dennis. a 1400 Sir Perc, 9053 The gyant with his ♦clobo- 
lome Wolde hafe strekyne Percevelle sone. 1881 Gaudvn 
to K. Chat. II y 4 The many and long tragedies suffered from 
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1 Afietoph. 114 twte, 1 he pereoa who mailed the amiuge* 
mots ^ the collected the ^dub-money. «88i lo/A 
Cent, Mar. 460 What about club moneyf I know you W 
long to a provident society, tdyy Lo, Okrkrv Art ^ iPar 
wToiall in at *Oab Musket. s8^J. Mackenxik .YAfV 
linden Derry 34/1 Our men pursued them bo close, that 
^ey came to Cluh-Musquet wiUi it. 1898 (see C 7 si 8 > 
headpiece^ 1848 J. Baxter Libr. Praet, Agree, JL ix 
Unfounded popular prejudices about *cluh>inoot, anbury, 
might| honey-tleWf etc. 1848 Proc, Benu. Rat. Club 11 . 
No. VL 396 The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbury, or 
club-rooL 1S77 NolderHessGloss.^^Ctub-stariy a species of 
I^le-ut. 1877 A^.- IF, Lincolnsk. GlMS,y ^Club-tail, a stoat 
1875 M' Cosh Scott, Philos, vii. 6a Cocked hats perched on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling *cUiblie or pigtail. 1884 
F- Britten Watch Clockm, 62 f^c] •Club Tooth . . {isj 
the form of tooth mostly used for lever escape wheels of 
foreitpi watches, a 1900 Gloss, in Arckotol. xxx 405 Cluhhe- 
?oeedy Matfelon. xw8 Jr?U, R, Agf ic, Soc. Apr. 57 The 
pnees of No. 9 •Club wheat at Calcutta. 1777 G. Fdusi er 
V(y. round World II. x8 Their weapons were all made of 
the •club-wood, or casuarina. 

Club (klirb), V. [f. Club sb. (in branch I). 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satig- 
foctorily traced : after the formation of the sb. 
in branch III, the vb. and sb. appear to have re- 
acted upon each other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations of which cannot be 
shown in any lineal order.] 

1. irans. To beat with a club or,as with a club; 
to knock down or kill with a club. 

XS93 Clubbing ?tbl. sb.}. X841 Burmouiiiis Moses kit 

Choim 748 In the Originall it is, 1 beate my body black and 
blew, 1 club it downe. a i86x Holyday yuvrual Sat. ix. 
170 He'l . . clubb my brains out. 1899 L. Morgan's 
Progr. France ^ Flanders in Somers Tracts <*751) III. 158 
The strongest Soldiers and Oflicers clubbing them down. 
1794 De For. Mem. C/itWiVr * 1840) 905 They fell to laitlcr- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquclii, we despised this 
way of clubijing us. 1793 W. DougiwUas Brit. Seitlefn, N, 
Amer. aSo People forccably turned thi-m out of Possession 
of their l.ands: this they call citihing them out. x886 
Stevenson Dr, ^ekyll (ed. a) Iv. 37 Mr. Ilyile broke out of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the c.3rth. 1867 ,*ipectaCor 
4 June 760/1 'I’hc noters clubbed the hoiscs on the face. 

2 . 7h club a musket : to use the butl-cntl of it as 
a chib. (Cf. Cluh-musket in Club sh. 20 .) 

x8o8 J. Barlow Coiumb. vii. 358 Rcsci/c the musket hare. 
Club the broad breach, and lieadlong whirl to war. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton vi. (1878) 36 Muskets were clubbed or 
bayonets fixed. 1876 Careen Sshort Jhst. viii. 540 The 
Royalist foot, after a single discharge, clubbed their muskets 
and fell on the centre under fairfav. 

8 . To gather or form into a cUdi-like maHS ; 
spec, to dress the hair into a club (cf. Club sb. 6). 

1895 {see Cluuukd A 1779-84 Cook Foy. /i79t» V. 1798 
I’he tem.'ilcs. . tie a lock of it on the crown, while a few, after 
our custom, club it behind, xrro Forrest Foy. N Guinea 
20 They . . wore their hair clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
1869 Cari YLE Fredk. Gt X. xxi. iv. 28 He wears his hair 
. .clubbed, and dressed with a high loupee. 

4, To collect, gather together, or combine into 
one mass or body, to mass. 

X841 Milton Ch. Gout. 11. Introd., Fain to club (|uolationB 
with Men whose leaniing and belief lies in margiual stuff- 
ings. x8a8 E. 1 KViNo Last Day\ \ yj The unholy church, 
which clubbcth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as if they were under the Nentenre of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents^ of these six counties. 1884 Payn 7 nicker 
than Water xvt. 19^ London which is equal to half a dozen 
great towns rlubbcd together 
6 . intr. To form inemselvcs into a club or mass. 
X840 G. Daniel Trinank., Rich. If, xli. The high renownc 
Of Citty's valours Clubb'd into his l)en. 1674 N. FAIR^AX 
Bulk 4- Selv, 87 Two such worlds must club toother and 
become one. 1870 Plot Staflordsh, 116861 97 'luey could 
sensibly perceive them [i. c. the oblong panicles] 10 gather 
together, and club to make greater bodies. 188a Johns 
Bnt. Birds 350 At thu> season the old Black Cocks club 
together. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun ; To keep together 
in a mass or duster instead of scattering. (Said 
also of the gun.) 

1830 Meek, Mag. XII 1 . 430 Cliibbinjj: or balling u sup- 
posed by many to occur only with cartridges . all guns are 
liable to club or cluster ^ which . . is similar to firing several 
bullets or slugs). 

6 . trans. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end. 

1856 S. Holland (1710)96 They saw the fish-finders 
corroborated in one lump, clubning all ineir nets and strength 
to boot. 1858 Beaij: 1 Some of the most learned and 

experienced besiegers, meeting and clubbing their inventions 
together, 1697 (Jou.ikr Kss. Mor, Suhj. 11. ‘1709) 81 How 
they should dub their particular Informations into a com- 
mon Idea, is iiiconceiv.ablc. xyoo W. King Transact ioneer 
34 Wc club Notions, laying them up in a kind of Jo>Tit- 
Siock. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1858) 992 They efubbed 
their small ineuis together. 

7 . intr. To combine together (or with others) in 
joint action ; to combine as paitners or as members 
of a Club (sense la). 

1891 Charlrton Ephes. 4> Cimtn. Matrofu 0668) 60 Con- 
vinced of her impotency to club wiih him in the Act of pro- 
creation. 1899 Bromk Joviall Crew Ded., Fortune and 
Nature scarce ever citib’d so well. 1879 Marveu. Reh, 
7 'ransp. t. 44 Those two that clubb'd with Mahomet in 
making the Alchoran. 1704 W. King MuUy 0/ Mouniowny 
Oh 1 may thy codlins ever swim in Cream 1 . .TTiy White- 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together dub, To make that gentle viand 
Syllabub. 1709 Hickbkingill Priest-cr, il vl 62 (Subtle 
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ReMtktlP that daVd with her lyikfwd Snn |ao6h» to 
Cheat., hb own Father and Brotlton >787 Feankun 
Lett, (1833) to4 PadiiHip as in utm caiNiiii dWatont 
oatmeB may olub In tht affiaet* 8819 

Mm. XXvl. 914 They warn endaavouHaf* by ctubb&ng 
and cabalUng, to maba tbemMlVal paMydaepot^ 

S. To combine in making vtp a sttm (ms the 
cost or expense of an entertaSiment^ etc.) bv a num* 
ber of individnal eontribntkins ; to go inai'es in 
the cost of anything. Const, with others, /w an 
object. 

sm R. Younge Drunkards xSWhoccmstimtIyctubt 

it, nnt for his morninga draught, secondly at Ewhange 
time, thirdly at night when tbope are shut in. x8h Prevs 
Diary 94 Nov., How he did endeavour to And out a nine* 
pence to dub with me for the coach. 1877 yAXEANTON 
Engl. Improv, 99 As 1 have clnb’d with you , for Sapper, so 
I pray let me club a little with you in Pisconrie. 1709 
7 'atler No. 137 F3 We resolved to club for a Coach, a tw/b 
North Ln/es 11 . 175 These Six-clerks clubbed and made a 
present to his lordship of £'^ooo- 1^83 A. DoaaoN OM 

World Idylls 90 Timorous cits on thair pilgrimage Would 
* dub * for a * Guard ' to ride the stage, 
b. /h club together , 

1840 R. Dana Bf. Mast xxvi 87 Several of us dubbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton. x88e 
Adler Faurielt Prot>. Poetry v, 75 Other cities . , clubbed 
together to support a professor in common. 1889 JBodsOum 
Paper 10 Aug. 714/1 We. .dubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 

9. trans. To contribute (a* one’s share) towards 
a common stuck. Also absol. 

1839 SiiERW^ooD, To clubbe, mettre on detpmdre d Psgual 
d'uH autre. 1870 l.AtiBELs roy, Italy 1 . Pref., Though yong 
men bo not able to. .clubb wit equally with these men. x8ai 
Kav Creation 11. (1704^ 341 Indeed ever)' part of the Body 
seems to club and contribute to the seed* 1708 Mottkux 
Rabelais iv. xx. <2737)67 Let every Man dub his Penny 
towards it. 2743 Blair Gratff, And yet ne'er yooiiker 
on the green lauinis louder. Or dubs a smuttier tale. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxiii, I'his scheme towards the execu- 
tion of uhich roy companion dubbed her wardrobe. 1831 
A. FoNBi.ANyux Eng. under j Admin, (1837) II. 173 At the 
public-huukc he would club his mile with others for a tune. 

10. To make up, put together (a sum) by joint 
contributions. 

H 2764 Lloyd Poems, Authors APol., How Virgil, Horace, 
0 \ ill join. And club togeiher half a line. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, tjr B. 1 . ix. 1.13 'J ‘hey. .dubbed up a comfori- 
alile maintenance for the prebendary's widow. 2883 Fawce'it 
Pol. Ecoh, If. X. (1876) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavers, . 
agreed to club together u Hmall sum in order to purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

b. T'o defray by a proportional charge upon 
each indixridual liable ; at Uo club the expense *. 

11. Mil. {tram,) To throw (a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disorganised mass. Also as 
a fig. expression to club the battalion : see quots, 

1808 Windham Speeches Pari, 3 Apr. (28121 ]L 334 There 
is an expreviion known in the army, applicable to what 
happens Hometimes under an unlucky field-oflicer, and is 
called ' clubbing the battalion '. Jbid. 335 I'he Honourable 
Gentlemen, .have completely ' duhlied the battalion '. 1847 
1 HACkLHAY Burlesques, Phtl, Fogarty 11, In one instant 
thirty thousand men were in inextricable confusion. 
‘Clubbed, by Jabersl' roared out Lanty riani^- *888 
KiNr,LAKECnrWa(iR77) 111 . i. 116 The force, though dubbed 
and broken into clusters of men. 

12. haul, T'o drift down a current with an 
anchor out. 

1850 in Wkalr Diet. Terms \ and mod. Diets, 

Cliibbable, olnbabla (klii b&bT), a. [f. 
Club sb 1 -able.] Having such qualities as fit 
a man to be a member of a club ; sociable. 

1783 joiiNsoN in Boswell 4 Dec. note, Boswell (said he) in a 
vei y clubable man. H ohnson is said to have used unclubahle 
sometime earlier; cL notes to edd. of Boswell an. 1764.] 
1863 c; ALTON in Reader a6 Dec, 767 Two species of animals 
do not consider one another companionable, or clubable, 
unless their Iieliaviour and their persons are reciprocally 
agreeable. 18^ M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 75 T'he public 
opinion of the University. . had come to reearu a college as 
a club, into which you should get only clubbable men. 

Hence ClubbabiUty. {colloq.) 

2879 Daily 7 'el. 17 Oct., At that stage of clubbability the 
Parisian lias not .yet arrived. 1886 World 74 Feb. 23 T’he 
jollier view of clubbability, iis rights and its privileges, 

Clu'b-baU. A term applied by Strutt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bnt, cap. to the earlier types of 
these. (No such n.ame appears in actual use.) 

180X , Strutt Sporfs ^ Past. 11. iii. {{ 18 ditle) Club-I>all. 
Ibid, The following engravings represent two specimens of 
club-ball , 1890 ‘ Da I ' ( 'ricketeFs Manual 25 Club-ball was, 
dmibtlessly, practised by the S.ixoiis. 

Clubbatie'r. uoncc-wd, [f. Club after mus- 
keteer, etc.] A man armetl with a cudgel. 

17x4 T. Luc as Mem, Gamesters 32 He meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in ambusn to wall hia being on 
ftX)t. 

Clubbed (klplMl), ppl, a. [f. Club + -bd.] 

I. Prom the sb. 

1. Shaped like a club, thickened at or toward the 
end, knobbed ; clavate, clavifonn. 

c 1386 Chauckr Monk's Prol, 10 She bryngelh me forth th« 
grete clobljed [v, r. clubbed, clobbei] staues. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv, 84 Ctubbyd stoffe, /ustis, 2998 Skbi.ton Magnyf, 
251a Hercules .. with hys stnbborne clubbyd mase. tm 
Phil, Trans, LXXUI. 219 Their antennie are clubb^ 
2890 ' Dat' Cricketer's Manual aa Two sets of players are 
arranged with bent or clubbed sticks. 
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b. as A defect or distortion of the foot or fingers ; 
also \obs ) of a person : Clui^'footed, etc. 

« 1509 in Gardner Z.r^r. A'ub. Ill ^ bIfH, K//, A clobbed 
fote. A 1605 MoNTGOMiTRifc Aft'sc. P. xiii. 30 Love mak* 
a couard keiie; J.ove niaktt the dubbit dene. 1806 7 J. 
Bkhlkfoum Miseries Hum. Lt/e xvi. (1826) ^ Your Angers 
so clubtNid at the ends. 1881 Syd Soc. Lex . , Clubbed firtfitrs^ 
a term applied to the thin Angers with thickened endsi 
which are olien seen 111 phthisical persons. 

2. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 

1605 Land, Gaz. No. 3143/4 Stolen . . one black clubbed 
Geldiiiit. 170a Ibid. No. 3850^4 Stolen or strayed . .a clubbed 
bob-taiJ'd black Mare, .a little low Hack'd. 
t 3 . Clumsy, rude. Cf Club i e. CLUBmsn. 
C1440 Promp. Paru, 84 Clubbyd, or boystows. rudis. 
im 8 i'ORRasT Pleas. Poesye t:;8 Thai wone clubbed Cubbe 
should not so encrochc an hundred meiiiiys lyuyiiges. 

li. From the verb. 

4 Formed into a club or knot ; clenched. 

16x5 Pi/Rcif AS Pilp‘ims It. iii. 5 6 I'he Pongoes . . so beate 
them with their clubbed fi-ntH. Leisure I lour ^nxi. 34/1 

The cultivation of ‘ clubbed pigtatU 

6. Turned into or used as a club. 

I7a4 De For Mem. Cavalier 179 Coming close up 
to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket. x888 
Hf.nty Comet 0/ Horse x. roa Bayonets and dubbed mus- 
ket<i were the weapons on both sides. 

6. Combined in a mass ; thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a clubbed battalion. 

18x3 Lamb KUa 1. ix (i860) 70 I'he waves uf the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed soundn. 1876 World No. 105. 11 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometimes something of a ‘ dubbed ’ formation 

Clubber (klt^ bw). [f. Club v. or sb. + -ER.] 

1. One who clubs or combines for any oliject ; 
one who belongs to a club ; a member of a club. 

1633 Mabrinoer Hero War 1. i. Whores and canters, Cluh. 
bers^y night. axToo S'e. Pasyui/s 118681 loa Rcjoico old 
clubbers, Kosse and Skelinorlie, Dalrymple a faction now 
hath lost an eye. 1719 D'Urffy Pills 111. 304 The Punch 
Clubliers strait will be sitting. 1834 Gentl. A^ag. CIV. 1. 107 
Indeed. .‘He was an excellent clubber*. 

2 One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 \ 'oiceiN. York) 18 Aujj., f Hin] repiibition as a clubber 
and as an efficient not-queller is much more than local 
Olubbery. nonce-wd. [see -euy and cf. rookoy^ 
etc.] Clubs and club affairs collectively. 

1835 Ne^o Monthly Mag. XI.III. 11 The following cir* 
cuniNtance. .cannot be passed o\cr in the history oft lubbery. 

Clubbing (kl^biij'), vbl, sb. [f. Club v.^ 
-TNd L] The action of the verb Club. 

1. Beating with clubs. Also attrib. 

1593 TolLTroth's N. F. Gift (1876) ao Knauish Iclosy 
should be requited with dubbing iniury, 1753 (see Club v. i]. 

2 . Ilort, A di.^aae in cabbages, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 93/a Cabbages arc subject to a 
peculiar disease . . the bottom ot the stem enlarges, and the 
plant becomes sickly. This disease is called dubbing. 
x88a A. Carey Prtne. Agric. xix. 165 Clubbing is..caus^ 
by the larva of an insect. 

3 . Combining in clubs or parties ; social or 
political association. Also attrib. 

CX645 H0WEI.L Lett, (r6so) 11. Iv. 7a The Turk, hath 
also a drink called Cauphe. .it may be called their clubbing 
drink between meals. 1658 Us.shek Ann. 270 He .. insti* 
tilled certain ,*1 fea.sts and dubbings. x66o Pkpys Diary 
a6 July, We went to Wood’s at the Poll Mell, our old 
house for clubbing. 1790 Burke Fr. Rn^. Wks V. 38a 
All this civick swearing, dubbing, and fe.v<ting. s88o Echo 
84 Dec. X 6 Morning assemblies of the academical youth for 
drinking and dubbing h.ive now become the fashion. 

4 . 01 shot : The forming ot clusters or balls : see 
Club v. 5 b. 

6. The joining of two or more periodicals in one 
gubscription ; hence clubbing list, price. U. S. 

1880 Poston *Irnl. Ch*m , Clubbing List Chxular. 
The clubbing price of any Aniericun or foreign periodical 
not on the list will be furnished on application. 

Clubbish Ckl0’bi|), a. [f. Club sb. + -tstt.] 

1. Resembling, or suggesting, a club ; clumsy. 

13x5 Barclay Egloges 111. 1 1570) B vj 4 His duhbisho ieete. 

X56n -84 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cala, A big dubbishe 
ttane. x885'79 Jamieson, C lubbish, clumsy, heavy. 

2 . Clownish, boorish, rough, rude. Obs. exc. dial. 

XS3^ Palsob. 307 a Clobysshc Jjoystous onwcldy, lourt. 

" unbish hands of crabbed 


xi^ B. Cjooc.e hglogs (Arb.) 69 Cluhbish hands ( 

Oowns. 1580 North Plutarch 116761 143 A mean man, 
and of a tlubblah nature. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen., Clubbiah. incomis, mdis. sB8o W. Cornw. Gloss., 
Clubbish, rough and brutal. 

8 . IJisposed or addicted to clubs. 

1848 Tail's Afag. XV. aaS Th^ were quiet stay>at*home 
men. .none of them dubbiRli. im Miss Bradoon Lady's 
At He xxvi. 993 Wilmot — that young clubbish man. 

Hence f OlubblEhly aav.^ rudely, clownishly. 

X54B Hall Ckron. (1809) ^99 One Ihon Skudder au»wered 
hym clubbishly. 

Clnbbism (klx’biz’m). [f. as prec. + -I 8 M.] 
The club system, (f'irst used in reference to the 
political clubs of the French Revolution.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) 11. iti. ii. To passionate 
Constitutionalism . . Clubbism will naturally ipuw to seem 
the root of all evil. Nevertheless Clubbism is not de.ith, 
but rather new organisation and life out of death. 18^ 
Sala Tw. round Clock (x86t) sa; An incipient agitation lor 
lady clubbism. 

Cflnbbist (klp bist). [see -IST : cf. Fr. clubiste'] 

1. A member or supporter of the political clubs 
of the P^rench Revolution, or of their principles ; 
transf. to English politics os a term of abuse. 


iMj Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 1x845) t. jai Commander 
in Chief . . and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles. Officers and men CJubbists. 1793 JBuskb Rogtc, 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 64 The difference between the Club- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarchy of this 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle. iBa8 Blackw. Mag. 
XXlll. 504 The factious journalists, abetted by Whig club- 
bists. 1870 Daily Aleous 7 Oct., The Debate of to-day thus 
prote.sts against the clubbists. 

2. A member of a club. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 1884 Times z6 SepL 
x;^i He invites all Alpine clubbists who pass that way. 
Clubbook. Ac. A sea-fish ; the spotted Blenny. 
179a Statist. Acc. Siotl. V. 537 (Jam.) Spotted blenny, or 
clubbock, Gadns Gunnellus. 1805 Forsyth Beauties hcotl. 
11. 380 To be found in the harbour, ciubbocks or codlocks. 

Clu*bby, a. nonce-wd. [i. Club sb. t -r ‘.] Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

X859 Sala Tw. round Clock In the present generation, 
has tjcon created a type peculiar thereunto^the club-man. 
He is all of the club, clubby. 

Clubdom. [iMie -HOST.] The domain or * world* 
of (I.,onrionJ clubs ; chibs collectively. 

xfl0i4 Daily News 23 Oct. 3/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, nut only to. the four thousand odd inemberii, but 
to clubdom cveiywherc. 

t Club-fisx. Obs. A large clenched fist that can 
deal a heavy blow ; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

>575 Alirr. Mag. ist Pt. Sabrine, The rascall rude, the 
rouge, the clubfist gript My little arme. 1589 K. Harvey 
PI. Perc. (15901 A iij, 'J'hey haue plaguy Cfublists, the one 
with his Counter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cuflfe, 
would quickly make a blew Martin. 

So Olnb-flated a., having a club-fist or a club- 
hand ; close-fisted. 

x6x6 Pasquil * Kath. i 199 Heeres master Mamon now, 
A Club-fistcd Vsurer. c 1645 Howell Lett. (i65o> 1. 919 
A.s Logic is ciubftsted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. x6^ Ducaro Gate Lai. Uni. § 293 Hee that is 
club-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Cla*b-foot. 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A toame for 
various distoitions,gpnerally congenital, which give 
the foot a moie 01 less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

Xju8 Lrland lUn. IV. 194 Hales with the cltihbe Foot 
hath gotten an Interest in this Collcdge. x6si Cotuk , 
Pied-bot, a club-fuul, 01 stub-foot x8oo Aled Jmt. IV. 
49 1 Those dislurtions of the feet, which aie coiiitnonly 
called Club-feet. 1839 Todd Cytl. Anat. s. v. Foot, There 
are three urincinal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
congenitally suDject : i When the foot is turned inwards, 
which 1 ms been tcimed xtarus, 2. When it is turned out- 
wards, called valgm. 3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, anc th( patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed pes equinus Almost all the varieties of 
club-foot may be referred to one of these species. 1883 
Jeakkkeson Real Ld, Byron iii, The lamenes.s of such an 
ordinary club-foot av disfigured Sir Walter Scott. 

2. A foot of a lumpy, ciub-Iike oppearance. 

X683 I.md, Gas. No. 1805/4 Also Stolen a brown Gelding, 
having one Club-Foot behind 171s W. Rogers For. 262 
These Cieatureb [laud turtles] have Club Feet as big as 
one's FUt, shaped much like those of an Elephant. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Fen. (1U74) 1. viu 75 It U a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

8 . attrib. ■- next. 

X583 T. Watson PoemsyRrh.) 103 He gybes the Clubfoote 
Smith, Who threatens him a x66x Holyday Jwenal Sat. 
X. 19 1 Neru did nut take A noble club-foot-stripling. X69X 
Woou Ath. Ox. I. IJ9 Commonly called Club-foot Hales. 

Club-footed (klx? bifutnd), a. Having a club- 
foot. Also ftg. Hcncc CXubfootadnoBB. 

1591 Pkhcivai.i.6'^. Diet., Patituerto clubfooted, Loripes. 
i8(M W. Irving Knickerb. (x86z) azS Vulcan halted as a 
club-footed blacksmith. x84a MiALLxn Nonconf. II. 495 A 
hireling press . . dresses up with wit naked and ciub-fuoled 
sophisms. 

t Club-ha*lf^eXLny. Obs. rare”'^. Known 
only in the following passage : perhaps a fig. use 
of the name of some game, or trial of strength or 
skill. 

c 1350 Latimer To a certayne Gentleman in Foxc A.St M, 
(1583) 1754 Perchxuiicc you will conuent mec before some 
ludge, and i^ll mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
Fiat lustilia in iud<cio. And then and there, doe best haue 
best, for club halfe peny. 

ll'he only senses of Club sb. known to go back to 2550 are 
I, 2, and 8, with all of which the notion of play is compat- 
ible. The senses of combination^ association, contribution, 
etc. are all later, as is the verb itself, so that no notion of 
clubbing halfpennies appears tenable.] 

CluVliaill (klfbih^l), Naut. To tack a ship 
by letting the lee-anchor down as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wind ; when she then pays off, the cable is cut, 
and the sails trimmed to the other tack: this 
is only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no other manoeuvre is possible. Hence Club- 
hauling vbl. sb. 

2704 Rigging Seamanship II. 3S3 Clubhauling is prac- 
tised when it » expected that a ship will refuse stays upon 
a lee shore, 1833 Marry at P. Simple xv, I am going to 
club-haul the ship, for there is no room to wear. s868 
Daily Tel. tj Dec., * Club-hauling ' upon a lee-shore is as 
much a last resort in navigation, as the most desperate 
operation in sumry. 

Clu'bhooQ# nofue-wd. [see -hood.] Condition 
of living at a club. 

l88a H. Mrrivalb Faucit 0/ B. II. l xix. 41 To enable 
him to live, .the blameless life of self-sufficing clubbood. 


CLUB-MOSS. 

dU'b-llOlUie. The house occupied Iw a club. 
a 1843 Hooo Clubs iii, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. i88e Bbaconsfielo 
Endym. i, A gentleman . . emerged from a club-house at 
the top of Sl James* Street 

t Clnbhntchen. Obs. rare“^. [see Club sb . : 
the rest may be a proper name IJutchem.'] A 
peasant, a clown. 

2384 R. Scot Discev. Witcher, xiv. viii. 3x0 Great men 
def^t much in such plaine clubhutchens. 

Clu'bloal, a. nonce-wd. Given to clubs. 
x8oo G. CuALMEiui Lift Ramsay Wks. (1877) I. Introd. 23 
1*0 court the society of clubs in a clubical period. 

Clnb-law. 

1. The use of the club to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument ; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

[X907-B in Macray Parnassus Pref. 6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a playacted at Clare Hall in 1597' 6;] 
x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 1x6x9) 246 The castle is 
not woniie by fists or club-law. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig, 
Appeal II. 15 The Herculean Argument of Club-Law [If# 
may because we can]. 174X Warburton Div.^ Legnt. II. 
947 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. x8b9 
C. Welch WesL Polity 9 Argument a ad baculum, vulgarly 
termed club-law. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S, II. xxiv. 114 
Club-law, he argued with the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts. 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 
8 . Cards. A rule sometimes adopted in the game 

of 1. 00: see quo t. 

2863 G. F., Pardon Hoyle's Games Mod. 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced fat three card loo], when 
all must play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps]. 1875 Cavendish Round Comes 4. 
Clnb-lAwyar, one who applies physical force. 
a 2670 Hackkt Abp. Williams 11. (i6ga) 191 These club- 
lawyers filled the whole land with blood and burning. 

ClnblaBB, a. [-LBSH.] W^ithout a club ; having, 
or belonging to, no club. 

xB7a M. Collins Txvo Plunges for Pearl III. vi. 137 It is 
a ciubless, paradclcss. .city. xBiB Daily Neivs it Sept. 4/7 
In 1850 the housclc.HS and clubles.s person who wanted a 
dinner in I.4>ndon. 

Club-man (klp bmd^n). [f. Club sb -t- Max.] 

1. A man aniud with a club, for fighting or en- 
forcement of order. 

2597 Pilgr. Pamass. I. ij8 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man .. that defended him. 2676 Lond. Gaz. fio. 2159/9 
Stockholme Octob. 30 the King . . found it [his Army] to 
consist in aaooo Men, besides Bo^ Boors or Club men. x866 
Milman St. Paul's viL 167 Two nobles were given by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city-tmlice), to keep 
off the pressure ol the mob. 1878 Matkbr Travancore 954 
Six years ago I employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the lylh c. 

These appeared first in Yorkshire (c 1649-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later (c 1645) in the south and 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect theu- 
prtn^eriy from plunder. See Clarendon, bk. ix. 

2043 Mercurius Aulicus 4 Apr., He found they [Fairfax's 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 3uth Mar.] were gone back with 
nine colours and two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances in the Luridun ' 
ncwes'books). 2645 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. I 59 Two enp- 
taiiLs of the Club-men (a.s they were called) being a great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gather^ themselves together, 
alledgiiig they did but stand on their own defence, to 
prevent Plundering ; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
agree. 1643 Prince Chas. in Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. (1843) 
557/x Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semb1ie.s of club-men ; which would otherwise, in time, 


prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels, xfiaj May Hist. Pari. iii. iv 63, iot;< 
with 9000 Club-men, under the command 1 


[ay Hist. Pari. iii. iv 63, iO(X> Musqueteers, 
»-men, under the command of Sir will' 
Fairfax (in 1643]. 

8 . A member of a club. 

2852 Thackeray Eng. Hum. (2866) 105 Addison was one 
of the most resolute club-men of his day. 1839 Lano 
Wand. India qx^ 1 find a party of 1 five at the hotel; alt 
club men, and intimate friends ot mir^e. 

Cl’ab-niOBB (kltx bimFs). [4 transl. of 16 th 
c. Lat. Afuscus clavatus.] A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium clavatum from the clnb-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genns, 
and sometimes to all the Lycopoditucm^ plants of 
creeping or erect habit intermediate in many re- 
spects between ferns and mosses. 

xym Gbrardk Herbal 2274 Muecus clauatus, slue Lyea- 
podium, Club Mosse, or Woolfeclaw Moase. .in lowe Dutch 
Wo(/i clamwen. whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 
and Pes Lupi, in Englua Woolfes foots or Woolfes clawe, 
and likewise Club Mosse. 1638 * 1 *. Johnson Gerards' s 
Herbal 1563 This [L. etlpinum] is no other than a kinde of 
Afuscus clavatus or CIud-Mosm?^. but Bauhine. .nameth it 
Muscus clavatus foliis Cypressi, and Turner not vnfitly in 
English, Heath Cypresse, 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Westers I I. 
236 All around, the iyoopodtum, or club-moss, is found in 
great plenty. 1833 KiNoeLSY Glaueus (2878) 15 The stag’s- 
nom clubmoss ceases to straggle across tne turf, and the 
tufted alpine clubmoss tekes its place; 1873 Dawion Earth 
Man iv. 78 Lycopods or club^osses. 

Olubo*oraoy« swstet-wd. [after arist 0 era£y.'\ 
The class who are members of clubs (sense 15). 

i88e Daily News 7 Oct 3/7 The olubocracy congregate 
around St Jamee'e-Skiiiate. 
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tijn^or vMoali to be wned to the PvUuMnt't guriwot. 

vlll“D*rnwl. A general name for the plants of 
the genns Mrjifis (N. O. Cyptraam), b. Some- 
times applied to the Reed-mace lypha* 
t^fLxyr OxJMth. 145 Boarina at the top a little dub, 
as in the other dub-rushes. 1776 Withsmino Brit. PUmts 
<1796) 11 . 77 Pointed or 3-square Club-rush, seps Mastvn 
Routuau^t Bot. xiii. 153 Club-rush or Bulrush. i86x S. 
Thomson Wild PL ai8 There are the club or bullrushes. 
Clnb-flhapad ^klir b|Jiript),£i, Having theshape 
of a club ; thickening tow^s one extremity which 
is blunt and rounded ; in ZooL and BoL ^ Cla- 

VATBo 


1770 WiTHBRiNG BriL PlttnU (1796 » IV. aoo Stem light 
grey, reticuluted, club-shaped. 1813 Binglby Anim. Btog. 
111 . taa The antennm are club-shaped. 1874 Wood Nai. 
Hist. 485 In tiie true Tortoises the feet are club-shaped 
188a Vines Sacks Bot. 325 The club-shaped asci of Lichens. 

Glubster Q^li^ bbUj). [f. Club sb. -t- -8 tek ; cf. 
tapster^ etc.] 1 . One who uses a club for striking. 

S7S7 Philip Quarll 34 With their Cluhsters inahe Front. 

2 A frequenter of clubs ; Clubman 3. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 155 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows. Ibid. Exam. U740) 579 The House 
was double balconied in the Front . . for the Clubsters to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. 

8, A local name ot the stoat. Cf. club-start^ -tail. 

1788 Marshall E. Yorksh, Gloss.^ Clubster^ a stoat. 1876 
Kobinson Whitby Gloss , ClabtUr^ a weazd of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Cluoohe, oluohe, obs. ff. of Clutch v. 

Cluck tklvk), sb. [Goes with Cluck v., the 
imitative sound being used as both vb. and sb.l 

1 . interj. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
calling her biood together, or of a similar sound. 

iSm SouTifEV Pilgr. Compostella 11, CliiLkl cluck I cried 
the Hen right merrily then. 1840 A Parley's Ana. 115 
The clock . . went cluck. * Theie,' said his father, *it gives 
the warning ; it is on the struke of twa* 

2 . As a name ior this sound. 


1703 Dampifr P'oy. ill ii. 75 'ITiey make a Noise or CIu> k 
like our Brood- Hens when they have Chickens. 1863 Johns 
Home Walks 35 A Blackbira . . uttered a few low clucks, 
and. .flow off. 1875 Whitney Life Lang i. 3 The douicbtic 
fowl has. .a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 
fic. s8z7 Coleridge f*arl. Oscillators iv. Now duttering 
to tlie treabury cluck, like chicken. 

8. Any similar sound ; e.g. that made by a clock 
in * warning 

s8^ P. Parley's Ann. 54 [The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much ns to say, There’s music for you. 1874 T. Hardy 
Madding Crmva 11 . xvii 309 The cluck of tneir oars was 
the on sound of any distinctness. 

b. The click in South African languages. 

4 . attrih. or as adj. 

177a Mus. Hankis in Lett. 1st L. Mabnesbus^ I. 356 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke in a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck vkli^k), t;. [A jjarallel form to Clock v 2 
which is found in OE. (cloccian^t while cluck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The u forms prevail in other Teutonic langs., 
MHG. klucken, glucketiy Ger. glucken. Da. klukke^ 
Sw. klucka, dial, klocka. Of imitative origin : see 
Clock v. 2 ] 

1 . intr. Of fowls : To make the sound described 
under Cluck sb. 

1611 CoTCR., Glosser y to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 Isee Clucking). zn5 Bradley Fam. Diet. ?..y,Poultryt 
All Hens, .after they nave done laying, will cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
sit. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1764 Making his tongue 
play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 
like a hen. z8s9 Southey Pilgr. Compostellaxw. The Hen 
she cluck'd in sympathy. And the Cock he crow 'a aloud, 
t 2 . if ans. To call ^chickens) by this sound. Obs. 
148s Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10, 1 [Chaunteclere]. . 
wente to my chylclrcn and clucked hem to gydre. a i6m 
Clbvbi.and upon a Miser 46 The Fowl whom he had cluck d 
[1651 clockt] under his wing. 

t b. Jig. To call as a hen does her chickens. 

1613 NAhHE Christ's T. 50 With sweet songs I haue allur'd, 
cluckt [ed. 1593 clockt], and wooed her to come vndcr 
my wings. 16^ Manton Exp. Wks. 1871 V. 58 The 
turtle that chirpeth upon the church's hedges, that he may 
cluck sinners to himself. R. L'Estbangb Answ. Diss 

47 'Tis the Main Drift of his Discourse, to Cluck the Dis- 
senters over to him, and Gather them under his Wing. 

8. intr. To make a similar SAitmd ; to moke the 
click or cluck of the Hottentots. 

Hence Oluok- vb. stem in combination, as 
t oluok-hen, see quot. and cf. clock-ken. 

1598 FixiRio, ChioccuSf a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
hen or a clucke hen. 

CluoUugf (klp‘kii]\ vbl. sb. [f. Cluck v. - t- 
-iNQ 1.] I’he action of the vb. Cluck. 

1580H0LLVBAND Treas.Fr. Tong.tGlossetnent. a clucking. 
1887 A. I. 4 >VEi.L tr. Bergerac's Com. Hut, 1. 39 The terrible 
clucking of the Toads, itbs Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Poult^t You roust reject all those Hens, notwithstanding 
their Clucking. 1865 Farrar Langnage 44 The Fue:.ians, 
whose language is an inarticulate clucking. 187a Darwin 
Emotions xii, >86 The Australians often evince astonishment 
by a clucking noise. 1881 Echo 17 Jan. 4/3 Grouse . . will 
shortly begin pairing. We have heiurd the ‘ cluck-clucking * 
oS the COCKS already. 
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OtauAlng (kltrVi^\)^.a. [t ai prec. 

That clucks ; Claoki^-ben, 4 . a h«n that clucks, 
kence a brooding or sitting htm, a CLooRESt. 

iKh Bkwick Bnt. Birds II, eta They are beard in 
croaking, clucking converse. t847 Embmiun PosmSt Wood'- 
notes Wks. (Bubn< 1 . 439 Clucking hens, and prating fools. 
*^i Carlvlb in Mrs. C.'e Lett 1 . ia« A clucking hen. . 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. 

b. A West Indian Kail {Aramus scolopaceusX 
1847 Gossb Birds Jauusices 355 The Clucking Hen de- 
rives its provincial name from iu ordinary voice, i860 
— Romance Hat. Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
clucking- hen came up from a glooim* gorge. 

Clud, elude, obs. or dial. ft. Cloud, 

CAudder (kltr'doi), sb. Obs. or dial. Also 9 dial. 
oluthur. [A variant ol Cloddkb ; cf. the vb. See 
also Clutter sb ] 

tl. A clotted or jelly-like mass; » Cloddsb. 
Obs. 

>545 Raynold Byrtk Man. Hh iij. It wyll be concreet A 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2 . A crowd, heap, cluster ; —Clutter, dial. 

1853 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A rare cluther o' money. s868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. ^ Cludder. Cluther. a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. s6y6 Mid Vorksh. Gloss. av„ There 
was a bonny dodder 01 folks. 

ClU'dder, V. Also 9 dial, cluther. [A variant 
of Clojidkr : cf. the sb. See also Clutter w.] 

+ L intr. To run into clots, coagulate, Clud- 
dered ppl. g., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Man. Hhiij, It (blood] congeyleth 
and cluddcriih loeelher. Ibid 77 Wliiche neforc were 
constricte and cliicldercd together. iS7a J. Jonls Bathes 
Buckstone 15a, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
urw. .part. 

2 . dial. To crowd, henp. or cluster together. 

1855 Whitby G/oss. a.v., ‘'rhey were all chilhcr'd up.' 
1873 S'walednle Gloss.. Cludder. to crowd. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss . , Cluther. to gather in a crowd. 

Clue vklM, kl^w). [A later .spelling of Clew, q.v. 
Urcd in all the surviving senses, but esjiecially in 
the Jig. In ME. -ew was the normal form even for 
words from French in -ue. ~eu. .is blew., imbew. 
crew. dew. sew. glcw\ when thc'^c weie in later 
times altered to -ue. this sjiclling was extended to 
various native words (from OK. -iw. -eoiv. -eaw) 
as hue. spue, rue (v.), true, and clue ] 

1 . A ball of yam or thread ; ** Clew 2. 

1*393 Gower Con/, cd Pauli, II. 306 reads 'She did him 
have A clue of threde ’ : but hi« spelling is normalized ] 
1611 CoTGR., PL>ton. a clue, or lx}tlome of 1655-60 
.Stanley Hist. P'hitos.(\^o\^ 573 Firit roll up a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner of a. .clue or bottom. 1794 A Young 
Agric, Suffolk (1797! 122 A common hand will do two 
skaiiis a day, three of which aie a clue at nine-pence. 1834 
H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. v. (18571 69 A small clue of yarn. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes 11. (ib68) 348, 1 will give you 
(Theseus] a clue of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
fliid your way out again. 

t b. A bunch or agglomeration of things. Obs. 
1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 133 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, thei e is pven forth a clue of springs, 
starts, and bcarinv^s. 1704 Wuklidge Diet, Rust, a v. 
Bream. Red-worms, especi^ly such as arc to be found at 
the Root of a great Dot'k, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue. 
c 178O W. Gibson Farriers Guide l li <1738' 17 'J'heir true 
substance, which consists of a very fine Clue of Vessels. 

2 . A ball of thread, employed to guide any one in 
* threading * his way into or out ol a labyi inth (see 
quot. 1395 in i) or maze ; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a fact, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and followed 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1^ Drayton Lev. Gaveston 153 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in. We wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
1699 PoMFREF Poems. On a Marriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. 1760 Buhke Sp. Econom. 
Reform Wks. 111 . 387 The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other de partments. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 215 The nonjurors sotm got hold 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 1875 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. III. xviii. 68 The aniialislH . . supply an imperfect clue 
to piide us through these obscurities. 

D. With the litcial sense obscured : That which 
points the way, indicates a solution, or puts one on 
the track of a discovery ; a key. 

z6a8 Dicby Voy. Medit. (1868) Pref. 18 Seeking in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies for a clue to the accidents 
of life. 1798 Fekkiar Illustr. Sterne. 4c. 197, 1 expected 
to have found the clue to this romance. 1849 C. iJRONTfe 
Shirley viiL 99, 1 have got a clue to the identity of one. ^ 

o. A reco^ized point or landmark, or a scries 
of such, enaWing one to trace out one’s way. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii, She had lost all clue to her 
way nomew urd. a 1845 Barham (ngol. Leg.. Ghost xxxvi, 
'Twere vain to stay Here in the dark without a single clue. 

3 . Any figurative ‘ thread ’ ; a. the thread of a 
discourse, of thought, of history, tendency, etc. 

1656 Sanderson Serm, Pref. § 33 But how much farther 
it will reach, none can say ; for no man yet ever saw the 
bottom of the clue. 1678 Norris Misc. fiflpg) 335, 1 am by 
the clue of Meditation further led to conclude. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Journ.. Postillion. I then tried to return (in thought] 
to the story of the poor German and his ass, but 1 had 
broke the efue. 1876 Birch Rede Lect. Eg^pt 13 Research 
which has. .joined the broken due of history from contem- 
porancoiu monuments. 


OXaVlEV. 


b. The thiead ofUfowblch the Vmlci erelMikd 
to «tdii and detefmme. 

1691 Dbvdvm Vitg. Pent. IV. 58 Th« Fatas, yrhwi tb«y 
this happy Web have spaa* Shall bhtw the lacred CliMt and 


bid it Hinooihiy run. 
» a milder 


B7«6 Pope Oefy$$. xx. ij 
ict shew, And spin thy 


may fate 
whiter clue t 
4 * Naut. Of a sail : see Clew 7. 

1599 Nashb Lenten Stitffk 6 Spreading their diabMsaUes 
in^e full clue abro^ adtying. *774 Wesim. AfdgvH ■ 4*9 


We’re all Macaronies from earing to clue. ^ tang Bmeem. 
Mag. 3 CXVI. 573 l^t’s over-haul Mr, Dibdtn from due to 
eanng. 1867 Smith Sailor's Worddde.. C'/mTi Ciuo>gysrmt, 


Blmekui. 


Cluedine, etc. 

6. Of a hammock 


tee Clew 6 . 


1751 Smoixbtt Per. Pick, xcixi To trust yourself and your 
doxy to a clue and canvas. 

3 . Comb. See Clew. 

V In the following, an error for elno » ell in quot. 
1569 ; (probably the same in quot. I465L 

14^ PasiOH Lett. No, 538 11 . 333 Send me hedlr u clue 
af worsted for dobletts. 1569 Stafford Chterchw. Ace. in 
Antiquary (1888 Apr. 169 For viU clues of bolland to make 
a surpleNse xs. viiieL 

Clue (kl‘/ 7 \ Another spelling of Clew v, 
tl. Without a clue, trackless. 

186a Lytion Str. Story (i867> i8t Opening out, desert on 
desert, into tluelc-M and measureless space I s8to Sat. 
Rev. Jhiy. 555/3 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
sc^iiciHm. 

Clue -line : see Clew-line. 


Clufe, variant of Cloof, claw. 

Clufe, duff; t*ce Clough, a ravine, 

Oiuff, sb. north, dial. [|xrh. from Claw v., 
with echoic motlilication, repit^eiiting the ‘ buffing* 
sound ; but cf. L. colafkus in same sense.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the car or cheek). 

Hence Olnff v.. to strike with the palm ol the 
hand, to cuff. 

1804 R- ANDKReoN Cumbrld. Ballads lot Rob Lowion. , 
brong Hnift’iing Gwordic a cluflf. 1815 79 Jamieson s. v., 
Ro.xb. . I'll tluff your lugs'. 

Cluik, duke, ol s. .Sc. ff Clutch jAf,CLoKKz;. 
tClum, sb.^ \fntcrj ) Obs. Also 4 olom. [Of 
unccitain origin : sense a may be related to rare 
OK, clumian to mutter, murmur ] 

1 . Silence, quiet, 

*34® Ayenb. a66 Yef yc me wylle)> y-here : habbek amang 
you clom and rcsie. 

2. In the ltd lowing, some take it as * a note of 
silence’: cf. mum I Others suggest that it re[)re- 
9 L*n\s the muttering or nuumuiing of the Pater- 
noster. 

c 1386 Chaucer MillePs 7 *. 453 ' Now, Pater noster. clum/ 
quod Nichnlay, And *clnm,’ quod Jon, and 'clum,' quod 
Ali*soun. 1603 Hassnfi I'op. Impost. 34 All must be Mum : 
Cliim quoth 1 he Caipcntcr, Clum quoth the Carpenter’s wife, 
and C'fum quoth the Fnar. i6z6 Bullokak, Clum. a note 
of silence (ho Bailey 2731 1800] 

t Clum, sb.^ Obs. rare. [App. a variant of Clam 
sb. 3: cf. Clum v.] pi. Clutches, (« Clams). 

1567 Turberv. Ovids F.pist. 111. B iv b, The Captaine 
shoufdc delaine Thy B niseis from thy cluinmes. Ibid, xv, 
89 Migbtsle thou at ail from Paris cl umrocs astart. 

t Clum, dumme, a.' Obs. cxc. dial. [cf. 
Clumj^iJ a. Silent, b. Sullen, Clum. 

c 1485 Dighy Myst. (xCBz) v. 52a Than farewele, conRciens, 
he were clumme, 1 sliuld liuue all my wyll. 1599 Nast 
Lenten Sluffe 38 He. .lookes as red as a fox, clummc, ar 
is more surly to be spoken with then eucr he was befor 
[But some t.nkc this as ■£ Clumj^.' s, if mum I] 

Clum, a.'^ dial. Variant of Clam a.^ 

1867 Whitby Gloss.. Clum. a clum heavy soil, hard to work 
uptm. 1876 Mid-Vorksh, Gloss.. Clum. moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

tClumt V. Obs, exc. dial. Also 6 olomme. 
[cf. Clam v. 3 , Clum trans. To seize, clutch. 

1^94 Carew Tasso (1881 1 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader cloinme. 1598 // erring's Tayle (N.) Some in 
their griping lallants clum a ball of brasse. 1883 IJamp. 
shire Gloss.. Clum. to handle roughly or clumsily. 18M 
Barnes Dorset Dial.. Clum. to clutch roughly or clumsily . 

Clum, dumben, -yn, clummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of Climb v. 

Clumbar tkla7‘mbai). [f. Clumber in Notting- 
hamshire, a scat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a breed of spaniels. 

186s Pall Mall G. s Oct. 11 Sport ..with a couple of 
standi clumbers, on a fine sunny First of October. ,1883 
Miss Braddon Cold, Cn^'xxiii. 35a To Brian . . Sir Reginald 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of clumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for a memorial ring. 

ClumbBie, obs. f. Clumhy. 

Crluinp (kli^mp), sb. [Known since end of 
16th c. Agrees in form and meaning with LG. 
klumpt MLG. klumpe (whence also mod.G. 
kIuMpe{n\ Du. klomp.lhVxi. clompe. lump, n ass. 
Cf. OK. clympre. Clumpbr. There is no evidence to 
show whether the English goes back with these to 
OLG. or WGer., or is of later adaption from LG. 
The stem klump- appears in ON. with another 
grade of the labial as klumb ^ whence klumba^ 
klubba. Club. 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived from MDn. 
and MLG. clumpe. klumpe^ Du. klomp a wooden 
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CLUMSY. 


shoe, i.e. a shoe entirely shaped out of a lump of 
wood I as worn by the North German peasantry) ; 
which is a special application of the Du. and LG. 
word as {^iven above. Alth(»ugh, therefore, this 
use has not been developed in Kni^lish from the 
radical sense, it may be treated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 
meaning : cf. also Clumi* v» 

Klumh- was probably a nasalized form of ; com- 

paring thi^ with the stem kutt* of OHG. c^lbo^ OLG. 
*ktf/b(i (MLG. and MDu. Ihi. /f^^'club’i, and ON. 
W/r javelin, kj'^, kyl/» ' knot, club’, we are led to a nre- 
Teiit. whence app. L. globu* rounded niass, ball J 

1 . A compact maaS or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often irnnlying clumsiness of form). 

c i6m B. k. Diet, Cant. Crejv, Clumpy a Heap or Lump. 
17*1 Bkaocky Philos. Acc, H'ki. Nat. txo Frog Spawn.. i.s 
brotiglil forth in a clump. 1735 Johnson. Clmup^ a shape- 
IcsH piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in its di- 
mensions. 1767 Monko ill Phil, Trans, LVIl. 503 In this 
crysialiisatioii the salt seemed to form in clumps. x868 
K. GAKKKrr Ociup. Retirtd Li/c vii. (1869) 1^1 A baker 
gave me a clump o' bread. 1879 Dana Corals 11. 144 The 
blufl' declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2 . * A cluster of trees ; a tuft of trees or shrubs * 
( J. ) : now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, a clump of lily of the valley. 

a 1586 Ahsiu. Cartwright 44 Are n clump of fruite trees 
called an orchardo, yf they stand open in the fieide without 
a fence V 1709 11. Martin Nat. I fist. Eng. I. Hants 117 
Two large Oliimps of Scots Fir Trees. 1766 Pknnani Zool, 
( 1 768) 1 1 . 344 1 1 builds its nest . . on some dry clump among the 
reeds. i84i<'4 Emerson Ess, Frtetidshtp Wks. <Bohn> 1. 89 
That clump of waving grass that divides the brook. 1845 
Darwin Vov. Nat. L ( 1870) 3 A large clump of bananas 188a 
Vinks SacJnl Dot. 369 New clumps of young plants, 
b. By extension. 

1870 Hawthohnb Enr. Notf-Bks. (1870' I. lat I'lie clump 
of village hon.nes. liloa,^ Crochet Directions, Clump of four 
long stitches ; clump of six long stitches. 

3 . Clumps: A parlour game of questions and 
answers, also called clubs. 

Played by two sides; two members, one from each side, 
^ree upon the imme of something ; each side then gathers 
in a close group or clump round the member of the other 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by ‘yes’ or ‘no\ the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which *ide shall fir-.t succeed in doing this. 

1883 Miss Bkadoon Gold. Calf xxvii. 314 Charades, 
clumps, coiisequence.s, dumb crambo. 

4 . A thick extra iolc 011 a shoe, either added out- 
side tlie sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [In this use the word has 
app. passed through tlie senses of wooden shoe, 
wooden sole or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
Hence olump-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a olump-sole, or thick double sole for rough 
wea r ; whence clump-soled ad j . 

1879 Miss Hkaudon CIosk Foot xxxiv. a66 Put on your 
waterproof and cliiinp soles. 

5 . Mining,;. Tlie compressed clay of coal strata ; 

■■ CiiUiircu. i86s 1" Bhanpr. 

6. Comb.,.2i.*\ olump-blook, (see qnots.) ; 

olump-bullt a., ? clumsily built ; olump- headed 
a. (see quot.); olump-boot, etc., see 4. 

cz86o H. Stc’art Seaman's Catech. 37 *Clump blocks 
msed .for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, etc. ; or 
where a short and thick block will answer the purpose of 
the commi m ones. 188a N arks Seamanship (ed. 6 ' 34 They 
are rove through iron-bound clump blocks. 1809 W. Irving 
Knukerb. 1 j86i > joS Those *clump-built sloops. sSnj SiEu- 
ART Planter's G. (i8a8l 136 When the leading shoots of the 
stem begin to lose their prermincncc, and gradually disap- 
f>ear among the other hr.'viiches, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded mrm, and bcLoiucs wliut is called * clump- 1 leaded. 
^ Erroneously iisetl for Clamp. 

18*5 J. Nicholson i^perat. Mechanic 317 'J’he frame car- 
rying die dividing-point or tracer . . may be there fastened 
by tightening two clumps. ci86o 11. Shjakt Seaman's 
Catech. 69 Supported by iron dumps called knccii. 

Cliunp (klipmp), V. [Partly from Clump sh . ; 
partly with onomatopoeic modifications; cf. Clamp.] 

1 . intr. To walk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

[Thi.s has associations with Ci.UMr sb, 4, or its Du. sources. 

People clump with klumpen or wooden shoes J 
1665 Bunyan Holy Citic in Brown Bunyan viii 178 It is 
not every down with his clumping dirty shoes th.it is ad- 
mitted. c 18*5 Mus. Camkron //onlston Tracts II. No. 54. 
5 Ifi was to clump about the huuM in those clodhopping 
shoes. 1853 ‘C. Bkde* Verdant Grom ix, Clumping with 
his lame leg up and down the pavement.^ i86a Saim Seven 
Sons 1 . ix. 314 He . . clumped about in his sabots. 

2 . Irans. To pul together into a * clump heap, 
or mass ; to plant in a clump. 

1804 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1, (1863) a6 They are paid 
according to the quantity they plant : and some used to 
be accused of clumping them — that Is.. of dropping more 
than one bean into a hole. i8a6 ibid. Sier. if. 423 Two or 
three [words] were crammed into one lot, clumped, as the 
beun-setters say. 2869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West v. <18751 
6) The women . . wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

8. To put a clump on the aole of a shoe, to add 
an extra thick sole : to ‘ clog 

Mod. To have the children’s shoes dumped for the winter. 

Clamped (klompt), ppL a. [f. Clump + -bd.] 
+ 1. Clubbed, as in clumped foot, Obs. 


1709 W. King Art of Lem x, (Of Vulcan] one foot wai 
dump’d, which was the stronger. The other spiny, though 
much longer, 

2 . Formed into a clump ; clump-flhaped. 

1887 STXVKNaoM Misadv. J, Nicholson vi. The clumped 
holly. 

3 . Fnmiahed with clumps of trees. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 524 The surrounding hills are 
cluiiiped with forest trees. M'C'ulloch Scoeiand, I. 

99 'ilie belted and dumped ^rk is but a flower-garden. 

4 . Furnished with clump-soles, as * clumped 
boots 

t Clamper^ sb} Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical 
with OK, clympre Mump, mass oi metal’ :~type 
^klumpribn- f. an adj. klump-ro- dumpish, deriv. 
of klumpo - : see Clump sb. Later form assimi- 
lated to clumps but cf. Clutch t— OE. clyccean!\ 

A lump, mass ; Clump sb. i. 

41 1000 Kiddles xli. 75 Unlytel leades clympre. riooo 
.Sax Leechd. 111. 134 Wyrc..greate dyinnian feowur 
c 1000 O. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wftlckcr Metallum clympre. 

1673 PhiL Trans. VI 11. 5194 Froze into little irregular 
dumpers. 1731 Bailey, Clumpert a clot or clod. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss.y ‘ A dumper of gingerbread 

t Clamper, Obs. [f. Clumpek sb.^ 

1. traus. M'o form into lumjis or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Clumpered ppl. a. 

tjfim Turner Herbal n. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fynde 
. clumuered or growen together. — Baths 7 a, Clufimercd 
blood that is runne together. 1647 H. Murk Song of Soul 
II. xcii. Vapours. .Cl II mper’d in balls of clouds. 

2 . To pul together clumsily, to patch up ; « 
Clampkb v.‘ 

1586 Ferni£ Bias. Gentrie, Genfl. Inner Temple If any 
. .have Clumpered up with the helpeof some rude and gross 
Minerva any woike. 

ClU'ixiper, v.'t [variant of Clampkk v.2 Fre- 
quentative of Clump v. i.] To tread heavily and 
clumsily, lienee Clumparlng ppl. a. \ also 
Olumper ^the sound of heavy tramping* 

(El worthy fV. Somerset IVotd-bkX 
t Clomperton. obs. Also clomperton. [f. 
Cli^mp or Clumpkii : c(. simpleton.] A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

<'*534 tr. Pol. I 'erg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 285 Fallinge into 
. altercation with a stionge stubbenie clomperton, he was 
shrowdlie beaten of him. 1648 Hexham Dutch Did.. Fen 
Khh ten ojte ecu Plompaert. a Clowtie or a Clumperioii. 
17*1 Bailey, ( inmperton, a clown. 

Clumping, vbi. sb. and ppl a. : see Clumu v. 
Clumpish (klp'mpij), a. [f. Clump sb. + -isn.] 
Sonicwliiu clumpy; heavy and clumsy ; Mumpish’, 
i68z N. N. Romes Follies 75 An old Clumpish, Feeble, 
ealous coxcomb. 17^ T. Bkydges Homer I'rat'eU. (1797) 
I. 12 With a dumpish kind of sound, Bang went tneir 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. Watson in Mag. Art 
Oct. 491/2 An old dumpish coa.stirtg schooner. 

ClumpB, a game ; see CLUMP 4. 

ClumpB(e ; see Clumse. 

Clumpy (kl» mpi), a. [f. Clump + -y.] 

1 . Of the nature or form of a clump. 

_ i8ao H. M ATI HEWS Diary invalid 170 The orange-tree. . 
its form is too clumpy —too round and regular — to be pic- 
turesque. 183a BlfU-kw. Mag. XXXI. Low clumpy 
hills and furzy gullies. x8^ J. W. Kbsworth in Bag/ord 
Ballads Z017 How angular her vestmeuts, how clumpy her 
bandeaux. 

2. Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

183a Ht. Martineau Each \ All iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives of a park. 

3 . Heav)' and clumsy ; lumpy. 

18^ J. Strutiibrs Dychmont iv. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 
land. grewsome rauger. 1865 Comh. Mag. XL 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots, 
b. Sec quots. 

1881 /. Wight Gloss., Clumpy, sb., a dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. 1888 Jserksh. Glois , Clumpy, a., stupid. 

t Cltimfle, a. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 7 
alums, clumps (e, 8 dial, clomps, 0 dial, clumps. 
[Related to Clumse v., although the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian : cf. Jcel. klumsa, klumsi^ 
lock-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial, klumsen adj. 
benumbi d with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
klumsi g , in S, Sweden, benumbed with cold, 
clumsy, klumshandt, numbed in the hands; also 
klums sb., a numbskull. 

The localization of the word in England agretz with a 
Noriie origin. 1 

Benumbed with cold ; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind ; inept of haiid.s, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy ; in mod. dial., also, gruff, surly (cf. an ‘ awk- 
waid ’ customer], 

16x1 CoTGR., Entomhi, stonied, benummed, clumpse, 
azleepe. 1647 H. More Cupid’s Confict Ixi, How cliiniR 
and cold The vulgar wight would be to yield what’s ri^ht. 
1671 .Skinner, Clunks, ignavus, ineptus ; vox agro Line. 
usitatiBsima. 1874 Kav N. C. Words s.v. Clumps, idle, 
la:^, unhandy, ineptus, a word of common use in Lincoln- 
shire. z87a E. Peacock Raif SkirL II. 86 He didn’t tell 
me, and he's a clumps man, Isbould ha’ been scarred to ax 
him. z886 .S'. W, Lincolnsh. Words, Clumps, idle, lazy. 

(Bsz^.) 1730-6 Bailny (folio) Clumps, a numpskull, one void 
of common sense. 

t CSlnmfe, V. Obs. In 4 olomae, 5 oloumBB. 
[ME. clumsen found in T3th c., perh. repre- 


sents an OE. *c^ms 9 amt on the type of rdtsiem to 
be cheerful, kUemian to make lean, etc. But it 
may be of Norse origin : cf. mod. Norw. klumsa^ 
intensive of kluma, to make motionless, speechless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of the same root EPpeu 
in EP'ris. klbmen to be numb with cold, WFris. 
klomjen^ LCJ. klomen^ klomen, klaotnen, Du. kleu^ 
men, Sw. klbmen ; also, in comp., MG. verhlum^ 
men, MDu. verkleumen^ veykleemen. The stem 
klum- is in ablaut relation to klam~ in Clam and 
Clem, the radical notion being that of * confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this group, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.J 

1 . intr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 

c 1360 Song Mercy X76 in E. E. P. (1862) 123 For Merlioos 
feet ben colde Hit is heore kuynde. .A quik brid to haue 
and holde From foot to fool to Aytto and folde To kepo 
hire from clomesyng. 1377 Langl. PL B. xiv. 50 Whan 
kow clomsest for coldc or clynge.st for dryc. 

2 . trails. To stupefy, amaze, daze (in mind). 

CX440 York Myst. xxiii. 201 pat clowde cloumsed vz clene^ 

pat come Bchynand so clere. 

tciunuied, clumati///- a. Obs. exc. dial. 
F orms : 4 clumsed, olumad, olomaed, oliun8t(e, 
klnmst, olowmat, olomst, 4-5 olumaid, -yd, (7, 
9 dtal. olumpat). [f. Clumhe v. +-bj>.] 

1 . Benumbed with cold ; numb, pafsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388, Wyclip Isa XXXV. ^ Coumforte ^e clumRid, ether 
comclid, hondiz — Zeph. ui. x6 Sion, thin hondis he not 
clumKid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 Clumsyd, eneruatus, euira- 
tus. 1674 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Clumps, Clumpet with 
cold, i. e. henumlied 1893 Swatedale Gloss., Clnmpsed. 

2 . fig. Dazed : a. Mentally benumbed or stunned, 
dumbiounded. b. Of a faculty : Rendered power- 
less, Btu]>efied. 

/r 1300 ( ursor M. 1221^ (Cot t.) Clumsd he waz quen he 
Can neie. Ibid. 1:222^ (Fairf.) My hert is cIihilsco for to 
here, a 1400 Gospel 0/ Nickodemus in Herrig’n Archiv 
LI 1 1. 418 pe fendes .Said we er clomsed gret and zmalle 
With ylione kaytyf so kene. c 1440 Hylton .Scala Perf. 
(W. dc W. 14941 It. xlv, The fende . . as a cluni.sid caylyf 
bounden uylh the mighte of jhesu. 

z. fig. \ laidened m sin, dead to moral influences. 

/1Z340 Hami'Oi.b Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klunisl in 
thairc synn. Ibid, cxviii. 70 Thaire hert is lopird, that is, 
cluinst, thorgli pride and enuy. Ibid, cxix 6 When i for- 
bad thaiin tliuire ill is, that ware Lliiiusie, and strafe agaynt 
me. i3|4o Pr. Const'. 1651 He esuutliei clomhed, or woue. 

4 . dial. (Cf. Clumse a.) 

1877 Lincolnsh. Gloss., ClumPst, stolid, surly, un- 

cuuih, ill-mannered, taciturn. 

Hi nee t CluiiuitlieaA, f OlumatneBB, mental or 
moral stupefaction ; moral deadness. 

a 1340 Hami'OLK PsalterWxx. 4 paire woednes is clowinsthed 
[Af.S. N. dumsthede], ^Rt will nut be turned, ibid. xxx. 27 
Connyiige of ill \ clomstncs in syn. 

Clumsily (klp mzili), adv. [f. Clumsy + -lt'-.] 
In a clumsy manner. 

1691 Kay Creation 1. (1692) 233 He [the chameleon] walks 
very clumsily. 1771-84 Cuoic Voy. IV 111. vi. (R.), Canoes.. 
comf>osed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed to- 

ether with bandagciw 1868 Frpkman Norm. Conq. (2876). 

1, ix. J08 The Welsh were, .able to overtake the clumsily 
tnuunted English. 1879 A. I'aylor Gutonne 55 I'he span- 
new and clumsily conceived nineteenth century miracle. 

ClumsuieBB (klv-mzlnes). Clumsy quality. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imkrov Impr. (1652) 203 The lurn 
wrest plough, .surpassetn for weight and clnm.sinesK. i8ai 
Arnold in Stanley Life I. ii. 57 All clumAines.s in the sen- 
tences . . I will uu my best to amend. 1863 Kinglaki 
Crimea II. 257 Fruin their clumsiineM in manccuviing. 

Clu*mBome, a. dial. [f. Clumse v ] 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Clumsome or clussum, clunizy- 
handed. 

Clumsy (klti mzi), a. Also 6 olumbsie, 6-8 
olumsie, 6 7 olomsey. [Appears in writers c 1 600 ; 
not used by Shakspere ; not in Florio, Colgrave, 
BuUokar, Cockeram, Blount, Phillips (1696), nor in 
Cocker 1704. Marston’s use' of it (among other 
‘ wild outlandish terms ’) was ri'^icttled by Ben Jon- 
son in Poetaster v. i., where Crisptnus (z. e. Marston) 
is made to speak of * clumsie chilblain’d judgment . 
App. f. C'lumbe w. -h -t : cf. drowsy, housy ; but it 
is to be noted that at Lund, in Sweden, klumsi\g) 
is used in the primary sense ' benumbed with cold *, 
and also with the same signification as our 
'clumsy*. Cf. klumsen under Clumse a] 

1 1 . Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxi. Ivi 425 The Carthagiiiiant . . re- 
turned into the campe mi clumsie and frozen [ita torpenios 
^elu\. a 160X 7 Marston /’ozyMi/ ^ Kath. 11. 136 Clumsie 
judgements, chilblain'd gowtie wits. ^ 160a — Antonio's 
Rev. Prol,, The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
fluent summers raine. ^ 

2 . Acting or moving as if benumbed : heavy 
and awkward in motion or action ; ungainly, un- 
handy ; wanting in dexterity or grace. 

1597-8 Br. Hall SeU. l iii. 42 When each base clowoe his 
dumbsic fist doth bruise. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 127CU) 375 
Apt to be moulded . . even by clumsie fingers. 17x7 Swift 
Gulliver 111. ii. 289 In the common actions and beliaviour 
of life, I have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and un- 
handy people. 1^ CowPKR 'Task 1. iB Invention . . Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 1875 Jowarr PlsUe 
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M- si nr. <3 , 1 sm mr daav It Ihsn proosmn eTdiVi* 
■ton mid enumontloit. 

8. fig". Applied to actions and products of clninsy 
hands : Ill>contriTedf awkward. 

tdSi DnvdsN A^. ^ AchiU ii, In dnnwy vorto^unUdc'd, 
nnpointod. tTte Swirr JrmL /o SUUm 9 Sopu, ITw grant 
men nu^mg me iheir clumey apologkte, etc. «M Die- 
RABLi Ckft, /» 1 . li. ii A clumflv fofgery. iSyg SruRea 
Con»t. Hist, 111 . xvliL 999 By sucn a cmmjiy expraient. 

4 . Rudely construct^ ; of awkward, ungainly or 
ungraceful shape ; inelegant, unwieldy. 
a 1763 SHsmTONB PMfttg wlu. 1764 I. 999 The clumey 
shape, the frightful mien.. Of that ^m brute yclep'd'a 
bear. 01768 Mas. Dblany Lifs Corr. (1861) III. 51$ A 
fine young woman altogether ; rather a little clumey, hut 
fine complexion, teeth, and naila 1864 W. C. Smith A 7 /- 
drostan 88 Your wet ropes And clumsy oars, .give blisters 
first aud then a horny hand. 1888 L^ay 95 Oct. 374/1 The 
boots, .are a trifle clumsy. 

6. Comb, 

1768-74 Tuckbr Li, Nat, (X859) I. 988 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. 

t Clunollf a, Obs. cxc. dial, [Clunck adj. and 
ab. are immediately connected : earlier ouotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but ns various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from that of 
the adj. The LG. klunt, Du. klont Mump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown', etc., which 
is explained etymologically as a nasalized deriva- 
tive of the root which gave cleats dot^ doui 
(OTeut. ^klunt-^ from klut-\ must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
see below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, Cluntbh, etc. An atlj. *dnntise^ duntish 
• of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish* 
(cf. Cheshire Gloss, 1806, duntish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been contracted to 
dundt (cf. Frencisc, French, Scottish, Scotch), 
The close phonetic relation of dunch and clumse, 
tO'^^eiher with overlapping of meanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous.] 

1 . Lumpy, lumpish ; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
clay or pudding; thickset, ‘cliunky,’ in figure. 

1776 An.sikv HUctum (i8o8j xio In pudding there’s 
something so clumsy and cluncli. 1787 Mad. D’Auhlay 
Dtnry July, 1 found him fDr.. Beattie] pleasant, .witli a 
round tliick clunch figure, that promises nothing either of 
his works or his discourse. 1788 Ibid, au Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and heavy, and ugly. 

2 . dial, (See quot ) Cf. Clumse, Clumhed 4. 

1877 N, IK Liacolmk. Gloss., Clunch i 1. Close, hot, 
cloudy (of the weather): a. sullen, morose. 1889 Notting- 
hatn dial, C lunch, morose, sulky. 

CllULCll (kli;nj', sO. Also 7 climohe, olounoh. 
[Probably sb. use of the prcc. ; in several senses it 
corresponds to LG. klunt, and possibly to a lost 
Eng. sb. of that form. But the analogy ol bump, 
bunch, hump, hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of clump, clunch,^ 

1 . A lump, a heavy and unshajjely mass. 

(Known only in mod dialect, but prob. of considerable 
age.) [So EFris. klunt,\ 

x88B SheJJHeld Glos%., Ciunch, a lump. * He’s got a clunch 
of snow on his boot.’ 

2 . A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout. Cf. 
Clod, Clot. Obs. exc. dial. [So EFris. kltmt^ 

x6os Ci.APHAM Serm, 2it. Pstet^sxn Manningham Diary 
(1868) zx6 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he aiin- 
swers. 1653 Urquhart Kabflais 1. xv, A very clouncli, 
and baron ^icer of Hrene. 1658 Clrveland Rustic Ram- 
pant Wks. ( i687t 414 These rascals, scorned and sleighted by 
every tatter'd Clunch. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Clnneh,VL clod- 
hopper or boor. 1878 Cu$nbrld. Gloss., Clunch, a heavy 
stupid person or animal. 

fS. A (clumsy^ hand, ‘ fist*. Obs. [?Influenced by 
Clutch, or by Clench (see Clunch i/.) ; but cf. 
EFris. kltint a clumsy, clodhopping fool.] 

1709 W. King Art of Love v, Others try her greasy 
Chinches With stoning Currants in whole Bunches. 

4 . A name given locally to various stiff clays ; 
esp. an indurated clay of the coal-measures. 

S679 Plot Stoffordsh. (1686) 131 Upon the surface ^h^ 
meet first with earth and stone, e. blew clunch. xyia F. 
Bullem in Phil. Trans. XXVIL ^41 A Blewish hard 
Clay ; the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Si^ns of Coal. 1816 W. Smith Strata Ident. az Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5 . A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beils of the chalk, occasionally used for 
building purposes, cap. internal carved work. 

18x3 Nichols Progr. Q, Elis, 111 . 76 note. Carved in 
eluncTi or soft stone. 1844 Anstbd Geolo^ ll. 455 (L.) 
Like other kinds of clunch «as the lower ch^k is sometimes 
called), this bed forms an easily cut and a very useful 
material for certain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Lect. Arehit. I. zSa The western portal .. 
owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost tne greater part of its decorations 

6. Comb,y as dlunoh-olayi «>4; also the Oxford 
Clay; oluiioh-lime««5. 

i8sS W. SMtTH Mem, to Map Strata Emg. 4 IVeUes 19 
In the vale of Blackmore. .the *clunch clay, .from the base 
of the Chalk hills to the edge of the Corabraih limestone. 
1846 M'Culloch Aee, Brit, Empire u8s4> 1 . ao A bed of 


clay, called eftmeh eley and Oxford clay, lepeiatei the 
lower oolites fVom the middle oolites. «fn SMiAmi Ms^ 
etone L, I eio What is called neer Lewis in Saesex, the 
*ClunGh Lime, .a species of chalk. 

t V, Obs, rars^K By-form of Clibfoh 

(or mixture of clench and dutch), 

s6e8 Earlb Microcosm, (Arh.) 4s His fist clundat wkh 
the habite of dtouting, 

t Olvnohait. Obs, [f. Clunor v, -k Fist.] 

1 . A clenched fist (also Jig, a * knock-down ' ar- 
gument). 

tyPp R. Harvxv PL Pere, eo They bane.. made their 
conclusions end with a Cluncbfist, right like the old descrip- 
tion of Logicke. t66o Fullbr HCorthies 1. 189 The Gunen- 
fist of Logick (good to knock a man down at a blow). 

2 . A * cloae-ffsted * or niggardly person, a miser. 
(Also attrib.) 


1606 Choice, Chance, etc, (1881) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leaue vpon his graue? 17M Ozell Rabelais l Uv, 
Gold graspers, coin gripers, .ye cluntch-fist dastards. 

So t Olna^flatod a., * close-ffsted *, niggardly, 
1644 Si9 E. Derino Prop. Ssur, Eiiijb, He was an 
Abraham clunchfisted. WtLBoM Cheats 1. iii. They 

are. .so Clunchfisted. .*tis death to ’um to pluck 'um [theur 
hands] out of their piocketa 
ClU'ZLohion. Obs, cxc. dial, (See quota.) 

1696 A. Speed Adam out of £, xxviL(x659) yz, 1 have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Clunchions. 
z888 .S'. Ckesh. Gloss., Clustcheon^ a cudgel, 
t Clxi*lLer. Obs. rare, A Cluniac monk. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. A Uplosutyshm, 01847) 3a A geiitell 
Cluner two cheses hadoe of me. 


Clung (kl»q),///. a. arch, and dial. Also 4-5 
clong(e, 6 olounge. [f. Cltno v!\ 

1 . Congealed, congested, stiffened : see Cling z/.' 

2 . Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirs^ disease, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4581 Pai fears of grain] war so clungun, 
dri, and tame, c 1395 Coer de L. 1385 Off lymber grete 
schydys dong, e 1395 Metr. Horn. 88 Pal and clungen 
was his click, c 1490 Pallad. on Ilnsb. 11. 319 When thaire 
huske is drie and clonge. 1691 Ray. N. C. IP’ords, Clung, 
closed up, or stopped, .spoken of Hens when they lay not ; 
it is usually s.*!!!! of any thine that in shrivelled or stirunk 
up. 18x4 Month. Mag. XXaVIH. 437 The features, tho* 
clung, were of exquisite touch. 

b. Hide-bound. 


S559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the sickencsse of cattail 
when they are dounge, that their skynnes dooe deve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1^0 Bamet Alv, 43a Hide- 
bound, or a sicknessc of cattle being called clung. 


3 . Pinched with hunger, starving ; Clkmhid, 

x8o7'rANNAHrLL Kebbuckstou Weddiut' Poet. Wks. (1846) 

138 The dc'il fill his kyte wha gaes clung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iit, (1859) 95 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4 . Clinging, stiff, tenacious ; esp. of soil ; of the 
nature of heavy clay. 

1398 'fREVisA Barth. DeP. R. xvi. xlx. (1495' 559 Holdith 
BO laste and .so is clonge. 1610 W. Folkingham w4r/<2/'v9irr- 
vey 1 X. 34 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soylcs, 1750 W. 
Elli.s Mod. Husbandtn. 1 . i. 46 When their black earth 
works very dung and heavy, they ^cldom fail of having 
great crops. 1877 N. IK Lincolmh. Gloss., Clung, stiff, 
tenacious, sticky. 1886 .V. IK Lincolnsh, Wds. s.y, I'herc'a 
ten acres on it is dung ; it can’t be dunger. 

6. Improperly tough, whether through drought, 
or through damp. 

a lyaa Lisle Hush. (1757) 908 The chaff of the chesses is 
dung, and wants to be mellowed in order to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 Hampsh. Glass., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough, 
b. Damp and tough. 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s. v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very clung after having l>een expoHed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactorily. 1876 Sur- 
rey Provinc., Clung, cold, damp; but expre.ssed perliaps 
by clammy. 


6. Got of temper, sullen. 

1877 N. IK Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clung . . sullen, morose, 
if^ Kentish Dial, Clung, withered, (full ; out of temper. 
Cflung, pa. t. and ppl. of Cling v, 
t Clung, V. Obs. By-form of Cling v. 
x6oi Holiand Pliny II. 58b The hard yron. .is willing to 
be drawne by the loadstone, .itclaspcth and clungeth to it. 
1607 Walkinuion opt. Glass, tuj If it .. be sufTred to ac- 
crue & clung together. 1647 More Song Soul 11. App. 
xcii, He.ivy dunging mists. Ibid. iii. 111. xliii, These near 
will to her dung. 1708-15 Kersey, To clung, to dry as 
Wood does, when laid up after it is cut. 


tClnnged, dung’d.///. Obs. Also 4-6 
clonged. Extended by-iorin of Clung ppl, a, 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvi. xlvi. (1495)568 Erthe 
bounde and clongyd {Ifelmingk. MS. clonge] tofldders is 
a clotte. 1548 UOALL Erasm. Par. N. T. lao b, She was 
in her body soshrounken and clonged together thaL etc. 
*577 G<k>ob Heresback't Husb. (1586) 95 h. The Earth 
inacle dunged wkh the cold of winter. i6oz Holland 
Pliny I. 9x6 They do to open their guls, which otherwise 
were dunged ana grown together. Ibid. 1 , sxi By the 
Northern winds . . dunged and congealed withall. i6iz 
CoTGR. s. V. Peau, He is clungd, or hidebound. 1639 
Lfthgow Trav. x. (168a) 44s My hunTOrdung'd Belly. 
1658 Franck North, Memoirs (1694) 177 A sort of feathers, 
that’s dung’d and twisted. 

CluniaO (kl/z niaek), a, and sb, [ad, med.L. 
Cluniac-us, f. Clunp."] 

A. adj. Belonging to tbe monoftery of Cluny 
or Clugny, near Macon in France. B. sb, A 
monk of Cluny, or of the order which tubaeqnenlly 


devdloiiea Irom IW «uid 

the BanedietlM*. WmSiL . 

i%« Wrtvm Am. SimUm Ot Uapm ChHrfwte 


Bndtli«irfomld«hfoi6^ilMCN»^^ ^ 


111. 9990 The ( 

Taborh |8NS-^ 

Ounto and thdbf I ~ ^ 

CflttulCj : cf* NoiWe And Sir. 


A loiuid 
[f fi»m a 


klumh gn(p) khmhu to gidp, to 
8uch as is made by a cork dmwn 
bottle^ by liquid poured out of a nanow-iiecked 
vessel, or ihi&en in it veisel pytiallv empty, etc.^ 
1893 Galt Esdmil HI. wil *»5 ™ corfci^yln| dunk 
in the kkehen fra* momirirto night Miixwi 

Crmiu t/ Betsey (1858) 994 WM the us^. *nixtm 

of gug^B. dunk, and sphdh, which fbnna .. cha voyngm's 
concert _ 

CTxtulri V, dial, [Sea piec. (Sense e coitfo 
sponds to Sw. klunka,)’] 

1. intr. To make the eoimd described under 
Clunk sb, (.Vr.) Tn Jam. ; and In mod. Diets. 

2 . trans. To swallow with an effort, to gul^ 
down, bolt. (r. w, dial,) 

1647^ Haluwbll, CBmk, To swallow. Devm. fte 
aTJ Q, Ser. I. VIII. 65. 1680 W', Cermwedl (4 E, Corami 
Gloss., Clunk, to swallow with on effort ; to bolt 
Olunt, sa, dial, [see Clunch, and cf. Dn, kltmi^ 
EFris. klunt clod, lamp, heavy clumsy load-stamp* 
ing foot.] A hea^ noisy tread, a clomp. 
my in Holdemess uLus, 

<aunt, V. dial, [cf. prec. and the frequentative 
Clunteb 3.] To walk ih a heavv noisy manner. . 

Hence Olutor eb,^ 'on tumlmble stumblet* 
(Thoresby Lett, to Ray 1 703V 
t Clnntarf V, Obs, exc. dial, [In form a fre- 
quentative of dunt : see Clunch. It is tlius to 
a certain extent a synonym of Cluttkb and ite 
variants ; bat it has also strong associations of use 
with Clumfxb, q. V. With the various senses cf. 
Dn. hlonteren to clot, coagulate, klontermelh^ Geri 
dial, kluntermilch, curds ; EFris. kluntem to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

1 1 . intr. To run together in clots or lumps, to 
clutter, clotter, or cloouer. Obs, or "tdial, 

1567 Hassibom Eng. 11. vi. (1677) 1, 158 Sha. .mU«Ch thtss 
with the malt, .otherwise these later would clunter, fall into 
lumps, and theraby become vnprofitahle. 1849 Halliwbll 
Clunter, to turn lumpy, as. .in boiling, yerm. 


2 . trans. To put together clumsily, to dumper w/. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., * It was dunter’d up onny hoo V 

clapped together, as we say of slop fiuimiture. 

3 . inlr, (See quots.) , 

1788 Marshall E. Yorhsk,, Clunter, to make a rude 

noise with the feet in walki^. 1B76 Whitby Gloss,, Clunter, 
to stamp with the feet. Ctunfemttg, walking clownishly, 
1897 Holdemess Gloss., Cluntker, v. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Clunter. 1887 Cheshire Gloes,, Clonter, to make a 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy boots or clogs. 
Cln'llterf sb. dial. [Corresponds to MDu. 
klonter, EFris. klunter ■■ klunt lump ; cf. also 
Clumpeb jA *] ‘ A big lump ’ {Cheshire Gloss, 1 886). 
Clupe, obs. form of Clifb v,, to call 
Clupean, a. nonce-wd, [f. L. dupe~a (see next) 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to herrings. 

1854 Badiiam Halieut, 317 Men who tar their fingers in (he 
clupean service. 


Clnpeoid (klM'pt'ioid). Zool, ff- L. dupe^a m 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the name of the 
genus which includes the herring, pilchard, sprats 
etc. + -oiD.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family {Clupeidm), 

1880 Gunthrr Fiehee xir The condition is . . more con^ 

S Heated in many Clupeoids. 1889 Aikesmum 9 July 58/3 
Ir. A. Smith- Woodward . . oonsiefered it [the genus Rha- 
coUpis\ an elopine clupeoid. 

Cluppen, -ede, dlupte, obs. ff. of Clip w.l 
t CllLB6. Obs, rare, [immed. ad. MFlem. ddso 
in same sense:— WGer. klUsa, a. late L. dftsa 
dausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses) a monastic cell. For other development! 
of L. diisa, dausa, cf. OE. dds(e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison ; also Closi sb.^^ 
ClowjA^] a (monastic) cell. 

1481 Caxton Reynard \ w, (Arb.) 9 He.. hath bylded a 
dose, theiyn dwellcth he. 

Cluse: see Clow sb.^ dam, sluice ; also Close 9. 
Olush, obs. form oi Closh 2. 

OluBh-olash. [Reduplicated phr. from Clash : 
cf. dish-dash.] Clashing. 

1483 Stanyhurst Auneis 11. (Arb.) 45 Thee vauts hau]f 
shrillye rebounded With clush clash busing, with droom- 
ming clattered humming. 


t ClUffiTO* a, Obs.~^ [f. L. dus- ppl. stem of 
daudSrt to shut -t- -IVB.] *Shut up, compassed* 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

dUB, OllUih. Sc, [od. F. iduse Sluicb, q.v.; 
cf. Clow sb,ij A sluice. 

ZTOi Nbwtb Tour Eng. f Scot. 176 The ilaice of a milk 
in the Lowdands of Scotland, ii called the clusa Tlua is 
evidently taken from the French eei$tse, s8e8 JaMiBeou 
s. V. Ciouee : Cisuh, e sluice. 
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CLUTCH. 


OlMttr (klir«t3j), th. Fonni : i ol7*ter, 4-7 
oltutNi 5 oliutyr, (olowat«r), oloiter, oloatre, 

i 6 {Sfemer) gliifter, 8 olutture). 4- oluater. 
0 & clyster^ rarely cluster North Ger, kluster, 
Clmttr app, 1— OXeuL *MtIUtrp‘t from *A/ 4 /-/rv<i from 
■ame root an eMt chut^ cUat : tee Clot.) 

!• A collection of thingii of the same kind, as 
fruits or flowers, growing closely together; a 
bnnch. a. Originally of grapes {in which sense 
tuMch is now the usnal term). 

a 600 C&rpu» Clou, 318 (O. E. T. 45) Botrum^ clyatri. 
€ 1000 iCLFBic Voc. in Wr.«VVaicker 1^/7 Bacidot AoirMt 
clyatar. c 1000 ^Elfric Deui. xxxii^a Diet biteroate clyater. 
iw WvcuF SoHj^ ^ohm0H vii. 8 Ini tetea ahul ben as the 
cluatris of a v^e. t:i45o Mircur StUuacioun 9484 Two 
exptoratours . . broght the grape cluatre. igga SpKMSEa 
CoL Chut 600 The gluatera of ripe grapes. 161s Bihlk 
Micah vii. 1 There is no cluster to eate. 1713 Young Lnst 
Day 1. 916 Spread all thy puiple clusters^ tempting vine. 
1830 M. Donovan Dam. Beau. 1 . 373 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut through. 

1607 Hikhon IVks ]. ]if6 A cluster of the cluill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of otlier fruits, or of flowers ; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cclU of the lungs, etc. 

138a WvcLiF Sang Salomon i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree 
my lemman to me. C1400 Maundrv xxvi. (i839> 965 
Apples. . Mo than an 100 in a cluster. 1483 Caih. Angl. 69 
A Cluster of nuitis, eompiusirnm, Eokn Duatiet 

W, Jnd. Ill, X. (Arb.) 179 Their egges are engendered in 
..clusters. s6d8 CuLrRiM’KK & Cdlk Barthol. Anal. 349 
Five Vertebrae, .in a cluster like a round ball. i6^x CaH' 
fkntrr Man. Phy%, 400 Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes communicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells. 1880 Cray Struct. Bat. No. 40CJ A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle . . such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and hurse-thestnut, a bunch of grapes, etc. 

t 2 . A rounded mass or conglomeration ; a clot, 
a * clutter \ Obs. 

1^7 Hidden (Rolls) IV. 151 Under )»e ari^nge 

of ^ Bonne was i-seie a dredfiil cluster uf fuyrc. 1548 II all 
Chran, Hen, Will an. 6 U5-o' 1 -j* Within the flauue of the 
lyft syde of his j.u.ket, we fynde a great cluster of uloude. 

3 . A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 
group, swarm, crowd. 

a S400-SO Alexander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka stafTe of a 
•taire stike wald a cluster clostre] 1598 Fleming 

Panoplie Kp. 875 'J'he citizens, who . .gatherca together in 
a cluster at the gates. 1696 Purciias Pilgrims 11. 1045 
As bees d«)e in the sunnCj all in a cluster, sfipy Damfirr 
Voy. (K ), lire cluster of islands, lying south of the Andc- 
man Islands. 183s Sir T. Kqss N. IV. Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets. 1854 'Iomlinson Araga’s Astron. 47 Ob- 
jects, which had been called ncbulse, are evidently nothing 
out clusters of stars, 
b. Jig. Of immaterial things. 

17M-74 Tucker /./. Nat. (1853) II. 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas., will run together in clusters. 1855 H. 
Sfxncrr Priac. Psychol. (1879) I. 11. ii. 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent .clusters. 

4. Comb. a. In names of certain plants having 
clustered fruit, OAclitsler-cherry^ -grape ^ -tieclarine^ 
•pine^ -potato, etc. ; b. oluater-oandlestiok, a 
branched candlestick, a candelabrum ; cluster' 
cherry, the bird-cherry or hag-berry {Nrunus 
Patlus) ; cluster-oup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants ; cluster-spring, 
a spiral carriage-spring, composed of several sepa- 
rate springs ; t cluster-sugar, ? moist or raw 
sugar ; t oluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also CLUBTBRFieT, 
s8m Mrs. Gaskkll Pound So/a 7 A great *clustcr-cAnd 1 e- 
Etick .bearing seven or eight wax-light*. iSas Worosw. 
Scenery Lakes in. 77 iThe] wild ^cluster-cherry (here called 
iMck-berry), 1883 Gd. Words 733 Growing on the under 
sideH of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as *clustercups. I’hese clustercups are probably. . 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands. 1664 FIvelvn 
Kal. Hort. (1739' 334 Vines .Morillon, Chasseli^*Clustcr 
Grape. 1707 la J. Mortimer Husbandly The small 
black grape IB by some called the currant, or cluster^rapc. 
fi 865 HLetheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . J06/1 The ^cluster pine of 
Bordeaux 1791 Bkntiiam (1838-43) 

X. 957 A good English acre should produce at least 
bushels of the ^cluster pouto. 1694 Wkstmacott Script. 
Herb. 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when colth is granulated to our ^Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar, c 14x0 Pallad. oh Husb. x. 194 The "olos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. 

Cluster kl0'st9j),v. Also^clustir, flolouater, 
oloyater ; pa. t. and pple, 5 oluatrot, -id, -it, 5-7 
oluatred ; pr. pple. 7-8 oluatring. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. trans. 

L To ^ther or group in a clnster. (Usually in 
pa. ppleO 

. 1398 Trsviba Barth. De P. R, v. xlii. (1495I ^59 The 
guttes ben clustred and bound togider. <1x400 ^ AieX' 
etnder 3668 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sura were of cristall 
clere clustrid to-gedire. S7xe Steele Sped. No. 094 F 1 
All the Jewels that . . can be clustered in ner Bosom. 183a 
Ht. Martinbau Ella of Gar, i. 1 The islands which are 
clustered around the Western shore of Argyleshtre. 184a 
TsNNYaoM Tuto Voices xxiv, Not less . . would . . The fox- 
glove cluster dappled bells. 

2 . To furnish or cover with clusters. (In pa. pple.) 
a 1400-90 Alexander 976 A clenecroune on his hede clus- 
tird with gemmes. c Uflta Destr. Troy 1634 Ylion was . . 


clustrit with towres. 1707 SouTMsy Lett. Spain (1799) 
xs8 Mououuns clustered with the fruitful pines. iSm 
J raig. Dragon iv. The walls and tovrers are cluster'd And 
every hill and height . . is throng'd. 1896 Masson £u. Prose 
4> y. 469 When the stem of the original poetic thought, .is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

II. iulr. 

d. To congregate in a cluster or group ; to as- 
semble, collect closely. 

X94B Pavnel Catiline xiv. x6 b, Cloustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1576 Flem- 
ing Pemopite 2 ^. 976 The rest clusteniig about race. 
x6x8 Bolton Florue ii, vi. p6 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes. 1749 Young Nt. Th, iii. 
63 Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes. 1837 Disraeu 
Venetia i . x, They were glad to cluster round the large fire, 
s^ W. C. Smith Kildrostan 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your name. 

4. To grow or be situated in a cluster or in 
clusters, to form a cluster. 

1990 1634 |sce Clustering ppl a.). X798W0RD8W. We 
are Seven i, Many a curl, .clustered round her head. xBay 
Keblx Chr. ThttrMiay be/. Easter, I'hai grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shoot. s86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. | 504 l‘he antarctic icebergs which 
cluster off the Falkland Islands. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun : see Club v. 5 b. 

0 . intr. sense corresponding to s. (Cf. to 
swat'in with . ) 

x^a S. Iajver Handy Andy Iii, Stupendous crags, clus- 
tcrii^ with all variety of verdure. 

+ 0. To lorm into clots, to clot or stick together. 
Obs. rare, Cf. Clutter. 

1961 Hollvhush Horn. Apoth. 17 a, Put in eche of the 
bagges an vnre of cumin, and quilt the same bagges croswyse 
that the cumin do not clu&ter. 

Clustered (kl^stajd), ppl. a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4 ) olauNtered. [f. Cluster + -bd.] 

1 . Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 
cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 

E. E. Aim P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in ilowtcz. ifiay Dray ion Aeincourt ccxvii, Ere they 
through the clustcr'a crouds could get. 1697 Dbyden / 7 ry. 
EcL IV. 34 Clu^^ter'd Grapch shall hlubh on every 'Phorn. 
1870 Hooker S*ud. Flora 304 Heads tl in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower 8t Scott De Bar/s Phaner. 4 Eerru 
149 Clustered crystals, 01 klinorhombic solitary crystals. 

b. Arcit. Clustered pillar \column, pier^\ ‘seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 
so as to form one’ (Gwilt Encyd. Archil \ 

1874 Parker Illnst. Gothic Archil, i. iii. 98 llie pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vaulting-vhafts are introduced. 
1879 Sir G. .Scott Led. A f chit. 11 . 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clusteced pier. 

2 . Fumihhed or covered with clusters. 

1845 Ou ARLES Sol Recant, xi. 5 Now inaist thou sit bc- 
neatli tny clustred Vine. 1804 J. Grahamk Sabbath 438 
The clu«!lcr'd vine there hardly tempts The traveller’s 
hand. x8s5 M. Arnold Poems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster’d pier, 
o. In the names ol various species of plants that 
produce their flowers or fruit in clusters. 

x86x Mih.s Pratt Pl<ru>er. PI, III. 349 Campanula 
glomerata. Clustered Bell-flower. Ibid. V. a^ j uncus, 
GiiHtcrcd Alpine Rush 

i*4. Coagulated, clotted. Obs. 
a 1547 Surrey eEncid 11. 353 Hi« rrisped lockes all clus- 
tred with bis blood. 1591 Turnfh Herbal i. Diiijb, 
Perscly hclpcth the liardeiies of tlie pappes that comclh of 
claustered 1 1578 I.vte 606 clustered] inylkc 

t Clustorfist. Obs [f. Cluhteu ill sense of 
lump, clumsy mass-hPiRT ; cf. Clunch-fimt.] 
a. A clumsy-fisled fellow ; a clown, boor, lout, 
b. A ‘ close-fisted' or grasping fellow ; a niggaid. 

x6xi CoTGR., Homme de pore 4 de boeuf, A grosne, base, 
rude, viiciiiilc, or vnmancrly churle, a dunch, .a clustcrlint. 
x65a Urqiiiiakt JcatelWynx. (18341 213 Ciu^ter-fiKtis and ra- 
pAciou.s varleis. X635 Cr. Erancton 1. iii 74 My owne rakeR. . 
of which he never proffered me so much as the least crum, 
so base a cluster-fist was he. X65B Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1087 ' 470 The Charter, which was no where 
extant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-fists. x^5 Cotton 
Poet, Whs. (17631 376 A whole hundred Cluster-nsts. 

So t Cluatar-tlBted, a. 

x6xi Cdhvat Crudities 44, I noted many of them to be 
v^ cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering (kU starii)), vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Cluster. 

1578 Fleming Panoptie Ep. 61 The clustering together 
of calamities. 1858 De Quincey Atttobiog. Sh. Wks. II. v. 
333 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings — ^Itere a scattering, 
and there a clustering. 

Clusteringp ///. a. That clusters ; see verb. 

1590 Spknser F. Q. ti. ix. 16 In the ayre their cjust'ring 
amite flics. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. xia Vines, with clus- 
tring bunches growing. X634 Milton Comus 54 His clus- 
tering locks With ivy lorries wreathed. x8x3 Byron Corsair 
111. ii. Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades 1 
Hence Clnsterinfflr adv. 
t CluBterouB, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Cluster sb. 
4 -OUfl.] In a cluster, thronging. 

XS83STANYHURST ASneis 1. tArb. ) 33 Thee clusterus heerd- 
flock. 

dnsterways^ -wisap iidv. [f. Cluster sh. 
+ -WAT8, -WISE.] In the manner of a cluster. 

1795 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Palma Ckristi, The seed 
grows cluster wise. Ibid. s. v. Pepper, The Pepper-Coms 
•tick to one another Chisterways. 

Clnatary (kl^-stari), a. [f. Cluster sh. + -t.] 
Abounding in clusters. 


i 6 si Florio, Grm^dUto, clustryf full of cliMtenb tfixi 
Cotor., GrumekuMt dottic, duttanng, dusterie. 171**’ iu 

BaILKY. IftHlIflOli.. 

Olntoh (kimj), Forms : a. 3-6 oloka, Se, 
4-oluke, (5 oluoka, 5- oluik, 7 ' 8 olook, S-olauk). 
7. 3-6 doolid, 6-7 oloooh. 8. 5-6 olowoh(e, 6-7 
^oaoha, oloutoh, 7 olowtoh. t. 7- olutoh. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. The 
earliest form exemplifl^ is ME. elohe, Sc- cliihe, 
of which the normal modem foim would be elooh. 
Of this, ME. dbehe, lythc. dooeh (rime brooch), 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; but 
the conditions of the origin of this and clowtch, 
clouch (rime pouch), are obscure. Clutch, which 
since the ]7tn c. has superseded the other forms 
(cxc. dial, eloke, clock, duke), came in apparently 
from the verb Clutch, q.v. It is to be noticea 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 


original literal sense of ^ claw’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly tliose of a 
noun of action from the verb. 

For ME. cldh(e, normally we should expect an OK. *r 4 ftr, 
eldce. But, as under Brook v. we sec a ME. brOhe (beside 
hraukV from 0 £. hrOcan, so here, ME. chke (? beside 
^clouke) may rt^resent an OE. '^clOc or cltlce. This would 
represent an O'f eut. ^klOkor or hlOkdn-, a deriv. of the vb. 
root *kluk-, kleuh; whence came *hluhjan, OE. cljrc(e)an, 
Clitcm, Clutch. Thus chhe would l>e ultimately related 
to these verbs. As we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cldcke, elooch, cloutch, it 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. clucche, clutch, upon the sb. ddhe, "^clouk, and 
that the sb. was thus brought graduLlly in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
closer association with the ab.] 

1 . The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend: mostly m pi. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contemptuously oi a human hand : cf. paw. 
a. eloke. now dial. 

MxaRS Ancr. R. 130 Uorte huden hire vrom his kene 
clokes. ibid. 102, 174. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6936 
Vermyn . ■ In )>am fest pair dukes full depe. Y a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 709 Sythe buffetez he (the bear) hyin rechez with hys 
brodc kioke!> c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 324 (M^itz.) Fru dede 
you klcke in kloke. X883 Hudder^ Class., Cloke, the nail 
or claw of a cat. 


duke, duik, detik (kliik, klok). Chiefly Sc. 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Egtpdane 1414 Wiih hi clukis. 
c 1450 Hrnrvron habtes 14 .Syne by the cliicke there 
craftelie [the mouse] can hing. X1500 ao Dunbar Een'^eit 
Fretr iiB Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay h-id him 
revin all with thair clwikis. 19x3 Doui.laR ix. ix. 

82 'J'he egill . . Within hys bownnd clukis had vp cliiwcht 
A 3ong signet. X530 Lvnde^ay Test. Papyugo 1169 The gled 
the pece claucht in his duke 1641 Witts Recreations. 
Epit. M. MarPrel. (165^) (N.) The devil has him fangea 
In his kruked k hikes [rime bukes] 1777 Poems Bnehau 
Dialed I17B5) la (Jam ) Can welt agiec wi his cair cleuck. 
x868 G Macdonald R. Falconer 1 . 101, 1 never had sic 
a combination . . atween my deuks afore. 

t 7. doches, doodles Obs. 

a 1300 Body Soul 36 ^ A/n/'x /Ww.v (Wrieht) 338 7 'hei 
hadtiin on byni leyd here scliarpc cloches alle tho. X377 
Langl. P. ii. B. Prol. 15A He (cal] wil. Cracche vs, or 
duwe vs, and in his doches noldc. 1413 Lydg. Ptlgr. Soivh 
1 xxii. (1859) 38 Fro the cloches, .of .Sathanas. 19^ Flem- 
ing Tirgifs Georg, i. 9 Now scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes <or crooked dooches'. 

+ 8. dowch, doiich, clowUh. Obs. 
c X460 J. UussLLL Bk. Nurture 503 (in Dahees Bk^Cw*X it 
not in yourc ck»wi,hc \rime-wd, sowche] 1604 1 '. Wright 
Pass V. § 4. 977 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouchenof such ravinous Rytesand devouryng Cormorants? 
1607 Tofrell Serpents 769 Ox-flies and Brimsccs.. 

whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast, 

f. dutch \rare). 

1655 R. Fanshaw Camoen^' Lust ad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer bends his dutch. 

2 . The hand, or more commonly in pi. * hands 
in a sense of rapacity and cruelly ’ ij.). In the 
expressions in, into, out of his dutches, the sense 
1ms since the i7thc. gradually passed from * claws, 
graspi^ hands to ‘ grips, f^rasp, tight-bold ’ as 
m 3- The singular, * in his clutch has even more 
completely passed from * claw’ to * grasp*. 
a. isafiSKBLTONA/a^j^ 1000 Who is yonder thatgrymly 
lokys ? Fansy. Adewe, for 1 wyll not come in his clokys. 

| 3 . a 1693 Sc. Presh. Ehq. (1738; 114 At last 1 got you 
out of his cTooks. 

XS86 J. H00KF.R Girald. Ird. in Hotinshed II. 142/1 
The carle huning the gouernor . . within his clooches. x6<w 
W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. 4 A/a/F(i6o9) 3a If euv they 
get me within their clooche.s. 

8. [CX430 Hermes Bird xlviii. in Ashm. (165a) 933 In 
Chorlea clowchys com y never more.) <1x939 More Wks. 
ii. (K.), 1 hauc thee in my douche {rime pouche]. ..•^* 3.83 
FoxkA. 4 Af. 1703 Good Samuell. .mekely ycelded himselle 
into their douches. 1987 Lett. a8 Aug. in Hart, MS. 396. 
46 If the flete of the Peru. .falTin Dracke's clowches. x^ 
Spenser F. Q. iii. x. 30 Too wise, to come into his clouch 
again, xfioi J. Taylor Gods Judgem. 1. 11. i. 1^3 A cruell 
and oiigly shaped divell, striving . . to get into his douches 
a yong man. 

f. x6oa Shaks Ham. v. i. 80 But Age. .hath caught me 
in his dutch. 1841 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851 67 From 
the greasie dutch of ignorance and high feedinj;. 1690 — 
Lett. .^tahiiZsx) 364 To get her again into his Clutches. 
1658 More Aniid. Ath. 1. viii. (1713) 83 Gigantick Spirits. . 
who . . might take the Plsmnets up in their prodigious 
Clutches. 1878 Butler Hml. 111. ii. isoa Before 't was in your 
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clutches power. « 1C99 SnujifaFLi (J.X If 1 ever more come 
near the clutches of such « giant, a sm R. L'KsTnsnCB 
(J.)^ It was the fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat. 1709 Stsblb TmiUr No. 9$ f 4 [He] escapes the 
Clutches of the H angman. 1741 R ich ardsom PmtuUt i ifts4) 
1. xxxL I had got out of his clutches. itiS Cruisb 
Dignt III, ss^lt was left to the clutches of the law. 
M Frekman A^erwf. Comg. IV. xviU. 143 Wutf fell into 
Wiiliam^s clutches, 
b. dial (see quot.) 

1877 A^. Linctinth, GIms., CiutcAf a handful : * a clutch 
of bread is all 1 want.* 

8. Tight grip or grasp; the act of clutching. 
See tn his clutch, from 16th c., in a. Quut. 1601 
may mean * hand '. 

[e s66i Characiers (T.>, For fear his dirty clutch should 
gjease it.] 1784 Cowprr Taxk v. 317 And force the beggarly 
last doit, .from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Marryat Jac, 
Faith/^ xvii, I can’t hold on ten seconds more . . my clutch 
is going now. i8te Cari.ylb Frtdk. Gt, V. xix. v. 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the Toulon fleet. 1878 Browning 
PccU Craisic 13 If any loosed her clutch. 

4 . An act of grasping at, a sudden and violent 
attempt to seize. , 

1831 Carlvlk Sart, Res. i. iit, It was all an expiring clutch 
at popularity. s86o Froudb Hist. Kng. VI. 35 After one 
violent clutch at his beard. 1878 Baynk Purit. Kev. iv. 133 
To make a clutch at the military force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch : - within reach of one’s grasp. 
1837 Carlylb Fr. Rev. 1 . 111. vii, When the golden fruit 
aeemed within clutch. 

+ 5 . A clutch -fist, a miser. Ohs. 
x6m J. Tavi.or (Water P.) Taylor^ s Matte Wks. 11. 54/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. AJech. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will. 

1814 R. Buchanan Mill Work <18931 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1879 Casselts Teckn. liduc. IV. 360"'! Clutches are arranged 
to throw the worlving ptirts in^o.and out of gear as required. 
s88a Meehan. World 4 Mar. 136/f The circumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A nicchauical contrivance with two booked 
arras for clipping or clutching the bodies to be 
lifted by a crane, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 579/1 A gripper . . in the foun- 
dry-crane, whoso dutches take hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 

c. Natit *CKirTCH. 

ciBso Rudim. N<tviff. (Weale> 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked limbers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 
abaft, for the security of the lieeU of the half timbers. 

7 . Comb, olutoh'flat, a miser ; also a., miserly ; 
olutoh-fiated a . ; olutob-box (from sense 6>, a 
box-shaped clutch in which one cylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart. 

1875 Ukk Diet. /Ir/j' 111 , 1x76 Thrown in and out of gear 
by a *clutch-box and lever. 1879 CassdCs Teckn. Educ. 
Iv. yyjl'^{Cotton-Spinnmg\ When the c«arriage has reached 
the extremity of the stretch, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection . . which . disengages the clutch-boxes, a 1643 W, 
Cartwright Ordinary \\ 1, An old rich *clutrh-fUt knight. 
1635 Austin Mvdit. 989 Though we are Borne ^Clutch-listed, 
When we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
by. £1690 Diet. Cant. Crnv, Clutckjisted, the Si\ine as 
Close-fisted. 

Clutch, sb!^ [A variant of Cletch in same 
•ense ; app. in its origin a southern dialect form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc.] A Cletch ; a brood of cliickens, a 
‘ laying ' or ‘sitting ’ of eggs. 

lyax BRAOLpy Phuns. Acc. Wks. Hat. 85 They can 
renew and make good their lo.st Clutch of Eggs. 1774 
G0LD.SM. Hat. Hist. III. 11. (1776) V. 5; These birds .. lay 
generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. iSsg 
Watkrton Wand. S. Anter, 11. 1. 154 It must have been 
hatched in yEolu.s’s cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
teinpestH. 1874 CtiURS Birds N. W. 303 The eggs . . Tange 
from three to six in a clutch. 1673 Parish Sussex Gloss., 
Clutch, a brood of chickens : a covey of partridges. 1865 
Daily News 14 July 3/1 In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese. 

Clutch (klz’tj), Forms: 4 oluohohe, 4-5 
oluoohe, oluoho, 6- olutoh. Also ? 4- 5 oloohe, 7 
olouoh. Fa. fple 4-5 cloughte, 6 7 olouoht, 7 
olutob’t, -ed. [The Mli. clucche{fi was app. a 
phonetic variant of clicche, Clitoh : cf. much, crutch, 
such, rush, shut,ti\\ with Mfrom original i ovy. The 
earlier senses of ditch and dutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between dutch and ME. sb. cloke, 
whereby doke was gradually assimilated in form 
to clutch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proached each other in 8cn.se: to dutch is now 
mainly ‘ to grasp with clokes or claws a dutch ia 
now mainly ‘a grasp or grip with claws’. The 
rare forms of the vb., docks, douche, were prob. 
from the sb. Cf. Clouout.] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

tl. intr. To bend or crook as a joint; ■eCuTCH 
a. Obs. 

?rx3as Old Age in Rel. Ant. II. an, I clyng, I cluche, I 
croke. I couwe. ^1395 R. E. A Hit, P. B 1541 HU cnes 
cachenez to close & cluchches hU hommes. 1377 Langl. 
P. PL B XVII. 188 The fyngres . . powere hem failleth to 
clucche [v. r. cluche, clicche, cleuche, dychel or to cluwe, 
to clyppe or to holde. 


2 . trans. To incurve tloee or clench 

thghand\ •CXJTOU 1 . \Obs^ 

1999 Smar«. yoAm It. i. 389 Not that 1 haue the power to 
clutch my Hand, When his fairs Angels would salate my 
palme, 1814 T. Adams Debits Bernguet 94 Their hanos 
clutch’t. tnuj DtAVTOH Agissemert ccxxiy. With their 
clutcht Gauntleu eufliiig one another. 17011 Moxom JfseA. 
Exore. 76 The Blade is clasped . . by the clutched Inside of 
the middle and third Fingers, IMa. ist In their clutched 
left Hand. 

t b. To interlock the fingers, Obs, 

Holland Amm. MesrcolL xxix. il 360 Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another {cam/Hcans sss^unluy. 
1844 Bulwxr CAiroL ag With Hand in Hand and Fingen 
clutched one within another. 

t3. intr. To 8tick, to cling together ; - Glitch 

6. Obs. 

ri483 MS. Laud 656. f. x (Halliw.) So a canker unclene hit 
clochcd togedrea. 

11. Curient senses, connected with Clutch sb. 

4 . trafss. To seize with claws or clutches ; to 
seize convulsively or eagerly. Also with awaj^, off, 
up: to snatch with clutciies. 

Z393 Langl, P PL C. 1. 17a A cat. .he wol. . To hus dees 
clawen [v.r, clochen | ows. i8z8 Scorr //rt, Midi, ix. With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. zBja L. Hunt 
Poems x66 Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme. 
1863 DiCkkhs Mut, Fr. 111. viii. Clutched off to a fpeat 
blank barren Union House. iSfio Fmbbman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) 111 . xii. 198 The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of hU birth. 's8^ Helps Amm, 
4 Mast. V. X3j, 1 clutched up the cat. 

b. absol. 

z866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 136 Though he. .scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Proctor Pleas. 
Ways Sc. xtti. 337 Very young children . . distinctly clutch 
with the toes. 

6. To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand ; 
to hold with a tight or dctei mined grasp. 

x6oa Marston Antonios Revenge Prol., The earth U 
cloucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleeps. 164 
Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 34 Is this a Dagger, which I see before 
me? Come, let me clutch thee. i&i^Mii.TON Eikon. xviiL 
Wks. (1847) 3x0/1 The Sword he resolves to clutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 3x6 Clutching the Shank of the 
Blade . . in the right hand. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviiL 
313 Clutched in such a p«kralysing grip. 

h. Jtg. 

1619 Fletcher False One ii. iii. The sea. .When with her 
hollow murmurs she invites me And clutches in her stonxis. 

4r *796 Collier On Thought (J A man may . . clutch the 
whole globe in one intellectual grasp. 1836 Kmkrson 

Wks. iBohut II. 147 The beauty that shimmers in 
the yellow afternoons of October, M'ho ever could clutch it? 

6* intr. To make a clutch at, to make an eager 
effort to seize. 

1831 Carlylb Snrt. Res. 1 . viii. How we clutch at 
shadowH. x86o Froudk Hist Eng.y\. xxx. 32 He ^Sussex] 
clutched at the canopy under which she was sitting, and 
tore it down. x86B K. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xxv. 639 As a 
drowning man clutches at the floating stiaws. 

Clutch, v.“ [f. Clutch sb -] trans. To 

hatch (chickens). 

1774 Goldsn. Nat. Hist. ill. ii. Schemes . . imagined to 
clutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her pioduce to 
the greatest advanta^'e. llnd, iti. iv. The Hen seldom 
clutches a brood of Chickens above once a season, 

Clute, obs. 1 , Clout ; var. of Cloot, Sc , hoof. 
Cluthalite (kl« |iabili. Min. [f. L. ClUtha 
the river Clyde in Scotland + -LITE.] A flesh-red 
variety of Analcite. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 339. s868 Dana Min. 433 The 

Cluthalite of Thomson occurs in flesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. Clutter. 

Gluts, the burdock : 8vc Clotb. 

Clutt(e, obs. form of Clout sb.^ and Clot v. 

Clutter (klD toi^, sb. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the 16th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses clialectally, 
and in U. .S. 

In sense i the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Clotter, from Clot (which hod occas. the form clnt\. 
Afterwards, influenced perh. by association with cluster, it 
was Liken to mean ‘an asscmolage, crowd, medley*; and 
still later, perh. by association wfth clatter^ the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and con- 
fused noise (cf. EFrls. klOtera rattle, klOtem to rattle).] 

1 1 . A clotted mass ; coagulation ; « Clotter, 
Cloddeb, Cludder. Obs. 

1380 Hollyband Trtas. Fr. Toug, Grumdeux, full of clots 
or clutters. x6iz ConuK., Thromoes de sang, clots or clut- 
ters of congealad bloud. 

2 . A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 
and confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Srrgbant Letter 0/ Thanks ras You huddle 
together a clutter of Citations. z6yo Cotton Espemon tii. 
XII. 618 Impossible to have found so little a thing, in so 

S reat a clutter of thick, and deep Grass. 1874 N. Fairfax 
fulk 4 Selv. 99 The world or whole clutter of oodles. 1791 
CowpBR Comm, Milton Wks. 1837 XV, 304 A clutter of 
consonants with only a single vowel to assist their utterance- 
1799 A. Young Tras*. France 133 All is a clutter of narrow, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. 

b. Crowded confusion; 'litter \ Now and 

V.S. 

1694 R. L'Estranck FeMes cxx. (1714) 137 He saw what 


a aiifcttr tbeto was with huge, ov eis gwirn Ttm, «i8tg 
Forbt Foe, E, Aug^ CMer, oo ttft irtm* diaordsr. la 
our use of dto word, thiio is no idoaor'nelso, datnooror 
bustle’.*. *1^ room ie In a elutter Iflkotoblisoaddi^ 
stand ia disoiden esOAg Hawtho8ii8 Pr, Gfimskem^s 
Secret 199 The musty and dusty dutker and Utter of things 
gone by. 1884 Jbs 4 Ws( M aas.) TM. gt t>ic. a/s To-day dl 
the dutter of too mislea waa ramoived and the mlr preaantad 
. .a more legnlar and orderly armngenwiH ef exmmtt. 

3 . Thecit>wd8doonfttdoiioftiiovemeiit8ikdbu8i* 
ness; turmoil, bustle, itir* arch, cs diat 

1849 AmvemMiMedea v. (165a) 104 What a dutter of busi* 
nesses crossing one the other. I7e4 Swirr T, Tub iv. (1709) 
73 In the midst of all this dutter and revolutioB in comes 
Peter. 1793 Ds Fon C«f. ^mek (1840) 190 By the hurry 
and clutter uiey were io to get all ready for a fight, a lyn 
North Exam. 1. iL F (35 (1740) im What Clutter thert was 
in Town about getdngoff. 1788 E. BvYuDiei. TermtArtg 
A Clutter, a Bustle or Stir. 

4 . Noisy turmoil or distnrbence, hubbub, 

Clatter.) arch, ot dial, 

i6g6 W. CoLsa Ario/Simpling% What thoae thhiga were 
which. .Leah and Rachel kept such a dutter about. 1889 

W. Simpson HydroL Chxm, 348 All the dutter will ba 
hush’d. 1717 .Swirr To Very Yeung Lady, Those ladkw, 
who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such oooasioiw. 
1778 Camp Guide 14 'I'Kat for mere rdiglon, there should 
be such a dutter. 1813 Scott Pet*eHi xxxv. The dwarf . . 
making a most important clutter at he extinguuhed their fire. 

6. A noise consisting oi the disorderly mixture of 
many rapid and more or less simultaneous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf. Clatter.) arch, or dial. 

z6m T. Bavly Bp, Fisher xiv. 109 A Cannon bullet . . 
maoe such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thorough. 
1670 Milton Hist. 11. Wks. 1736 11 . x6 The clutter of 
their Hone, and of their Wheels. 1700 Vanbrugh False 
Friend v. i, 1 heard such a clutter of small shot — * Murder I 
murder I murder 1 rape f fire 1 * a 1748 Watts Disc. ISduc, 
ii, Let (children] be instructed not to speak in a ssrift 
hurry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their 
lips. tSat L. Hunt .S'rrr* (1864) 41 Now and then comes a 
clutter of drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. 

6. Comb., olutter-olutteFf continuous or repeated 
noise or clatter; olutterdwpouoh, an obsolete 
dance; clutter- fitted a., ? clumsy-handed : cf. 
C LUSTER- F 1 BTSD. 

s6o8 Armim Nest Ninn, (1843^ 97 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme. Bodied straight and slender’d. 1641 Bkomb Toffiall 
Crew It. Wks. 1873 111 . 171 Daunce Cluuerdepouch ; and 
Hannykin booby. Z891 Hist. Relat. Gsn. Assembly Edin, 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood. 

€nill*ttev, V. [Goes with the sb., q.v.] 
t i. intr. To run together in clots ; to clot, 
coagulate. Also trans. Clotter v. 1. Obs, 
s6es Holland Pliny xii. xvii, It battereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. Ibid. xxv. xiii. (R/, It kilUth them. . 
by congealing and cluttering their bloud. 1833 Rogbrs 
Treat. Sacram. IL 129 Their sinne..lies cluttered in their 
soules. 1878 True Gentlewomeuis Delight (N.), To make 
cream clutter. 

2 . To run together or collect in knots or heaps ; 
to crowd together. ( Quot. 1 598 connects with 3.) 

1958 J. Hey wood Spider g F.\\.t The spiders, togither 
clustring and duttring. 19^ Grenbwbv Tacitus Ann, xi. 

X. (1633) isa All the rest came cluttering about [circum^ 
strepunt\ him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Campe. s6zo Rowlands Mart. Mark-ail 45 To whom . . 
inaKterlesse men after they heard of his fame, came clutter- 
ing on heapes. a 1734 North Exam, nt. vii. p 88 Villainy 
. . clutters together in Heaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. 

8. '1 o run in crowded and bustling disorder. 
z8oa Hist, Eng, in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 11 . 455 The middle 
of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, clutter- 
ing and running round about. 1714 Dr Fob Mem. Cavalier 
(Z840) 19s The coaches, horsemen and crow^ cluttered 
away, to be out of harm’s way. 1799 Stxrnb 7 >. Shandy 
I. 9 Away they go cluttering like hey-go mad. 1804-9 
Landor /mag. Conv. (1846) 11. 936 They dutter and run 
and rise and escape from him. 

4 . To run or move with noise of bustle and con- 
fusion ; to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1893 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 343 To clutter or 
clatter. 1768 K. Buys Diet. Terms Art, To Clutter^ to 
make a noise or hurly burly. z8o8 J. Mavne Siller Gun, 
llie coffee-cups began to clutter. 1833 Tennyson Goose vii, 
It clutter’d here, it chuckled there. 

1 5 . trans. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Obs. or dial. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 3a Which clutters not Prayses 
together. 1883 Cotton Montaigne 111 . 190 We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream CauM, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally be among them. «Z786 J. Collier ('Iim Bobbin) 
Wks.j^ Ail the tcawn were duttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space) with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chiefly tfia/. and U. S. 

1674 N. Fairtax Bulk A Selv. taj [Lest] any strogling 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle it. t888 Yisit. Arch- 
deaconry Ely in Comb. Antig. Communk. 111 . 348 The 
Chancell soe clutterd up w^*' a great Monum* that it leaves 
noe Room for y' Comunion Table. 1854 Thorrau Walden 
ii. (1886) 90 An unwieldy and overgrown estabVishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sussex Gloss., To clutter 
up, to throw into confusion : to crowd. dIBig Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. 8 Tan. x/6 At present the tides of the liighways . . are 
cluttered with these pipes. 

7 . To throw into mental confusion and disorder, 
now dial, and U- S. 

1883 Trial Lady A . Lisle in State Trials XI . 997 Witness. 
My lord, 1 am so baulked 1 do not know what I say myself 
—Tell me what you would have me to say, fior I am cluttered 
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•lit of my MiMM. «M MrtUFftt Pm9^ I've teed ftnuife 
IhingA in my time, but tbw dutten mel 
8. To utter words confusedly and hnniedly: 
often^ as a habitual defect of utterance ; cf. Clot* 
tUBKB. 

sdM TsAvr Cmtm^ 1 . 19 Thii meuengcr clattereth 
out all at once, idfft LovBLAOt Lucaatm (1659) 73 (T.) All 
that they Bluster'd and dutter’d wisely for, you play. its3 
W. Taylor Eng* Synonyms (1856) 154 Spoken with ^Uabic 
distinctness . . articutate<^ and not cluttered. 18^ tr. 
ZUmuen'a CyeL Mtd, aIV, 817 A youna preacher who 
cluttered very badly. 

Clll*tt6r6d, ppl a. [f. Cluttkb V. + >ED.] 
i* I. Run togetner in clots, clotted, coagulated ; 
^Clottibbd. O^s, 

* 877 ^ Hoi.rasH8o England v, xv. 1 . 94/a With the red 
maatle of their cluttered bloud. s6ia Deavton Poiy»olh. 
xviii, Cluttered gore, igcy W. Colis Adam in Edan 131 
It. .provoketh urine, disauveth cluttered fraveL 
2 . Crowded so as to cause confusion. ( f/. S.') 
t86s Cantmanautalth (Boston) 11 Mar., A little dingy 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs. iM 
Harpeda Mng. Nov. 904/a Without being cluttered, it 
gives a sense of the fulness of the English world. 

Clii*tt0rer. [f. Clutter v. + -bb ] One who 
clutters (see csp. sense 8 of vb.). 

187? tr. ZUmaaadaCycL Mad, XIV. 817 A certain operator 
cut the tongue of a clutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

CrluttAxia^ (kLn’tariq), vhl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Clutter, in various senses. 

■877 Ratal, Spir, 1. (1630) 6 Thumping, shufBng, and 
cluttering.^ 1606 Wasmbr A&, Eng, xiv. xci. (1619) 369 
The noudtie of Cooches scath'd me so. As from their drifts 
and cluttering I knew not where to go. id6o H. More 
Myai, Godl, v. x. 160 The cluttering of Trees together to 
keep the .Sun olT from him. * 8431 ) icKBMR Mart, ChuM. 
xxxvi, Noisy with the . . duilering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr, Ztrmaaana Lycl. Med, XIV. 817 Ihe defect of speew 
called by. .the English Cluttering. 

Clll*tt6ri2l|[« ppl, a. That clutters ; speaking 
with hurried aim confused utterance. Hence 
tarliigljr, adv, 

i6s4 Bp. Mountaciu Gagg 48 Masters . , that goe work- 
mAtilike, and not like you, clutceringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason ElocuL 17 To cure a thick confused cluttering 
Voice, a 1791 Wrslrv IPAa. (187a) XI II. 519 Speaking in 
a thick, cluttering manner. 

t Clll*tt6r]lieilt. Obs. or dial, [f. Clutter v. 

+ -MENT.] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle ; 
also concr. that which crowds and confuses a place. 

s6is CoTCK., Tanrhe^ prease, crowd, thrust, throng, clut* 
tennent. 1630 Uolvoay Techuogamia C iv b, Here a chaire, 
there a tub. .here a whccle, there a rcele ; and an hundred 
such dutterments. a 1893 Urquhart ill. xiit, A 

solitary Privaev for from the rustling dutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World, 
f Clu*ttery. Obs, ran. Disorder and dirt, 
x 6 S 4 Oayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 179 Their Cbumes and 
Prevtcs neat, there w'os 110 dutt'ry In Pantry, Milk<house, 
dairy, nor in Butt'ry. 

[Oluttish, prob. error for Sluttish. 1 
160a 9«rf Pt. Ratnm Jr. Parnass. v. iv. (Arb.) 70 And 
thou my dullish landresise Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linncn. Furors shirt. 

Gluvo, var. of Cloof, hoof, claw, 

““ y, sb. Thieves^ cant, [cf. Cly ».] (See quot.'l 
B. E. IHct. Cant, Crew, Cly^ Money. ,Let*s strike 
kis Cly, let’s ffct his Money from him; also a Pocket. 
Filed a ( /v, Pickt u Pocket. 1834 H. Ainsworth Kookweod 
III. V. (1878) 900 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 
185B A. Maviicw Paved with (^Id 11. L 69 * They're just 
nmde for hooking a fc^lc out of a dye.' 

Hence Oly-fiakar, pickpocket ; Oly^lkUBg vbl.sb. 
iBxa J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., CiyPaker, a pick-pocket. 
s8a7 I.VTToN Pelham Ixxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- I 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and dyfakers. 186a H. 
Kingrlby Kavenahoe xxxv, * But what is dy-faking Y ’ said 
Charles. * Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-boxes, and 
ridicules, and such.’ 

Cly,*-. Thieves' cant. Also 7 8 cloy, 7 clay, 
[Possibly in origin identical with Clte v. below 
(LG. kleun, ktaien), with a modified sense ' seize, 
grip, or pull with the claws, clutch ’, Claw v. 2. 
Cf. the range of meaning of the latter verb; 

In Lower Rhenish dial., klauen, klauen, kleuen, is 
used in the sense ' steal' ; and beclawen in MHG. 
is said of the devil, just like * the Rufhan (devil) cly 
thee 1 * (Sec Grimm, Klauen a.)] 

1 . trans. To seize ; to take ; to get. 

1387 Harman Caveat 86 So may we cly the larke . . Tlio 
Ruffian dye thee I 1609 Dbkkkr Lantham tfr Caudle-lt, 

C lij k The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck I 
z6ai B. JoNSON Gipsies Meiatnarpk. 1649 Bromx yonial 
Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Her^safe in our Skipper, let’s 
cly off our Peck, c t6^ B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, To Cly 
ihe Jerk, to be whipt. sSsy Litton Pelka^ Ixxxii, You 
deserve to cly the Jerk for your patter. Ibid* The ruffian 
clr thee, Guinea Pig, for stiuhing the lush, 

2 . esp. To steal. 

i6ie Rowlands Martin Afark-ail (1874) 8 They are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, by the Angler, or hooker, or such 
Uke pilferers. 1671 K. Head Eng, Regsse i. v. (1874) ^ 
Cloy, to steal c 1690 B. E. Cant. Crew, Claying tfu 
Bseng, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket Ibid. 
Cloy, to Steal Cloy the Clout, to Steal the Hankerchief. 
1739 Poor Robin (N.), Money is now a hard commodity to 
get, insomuch that some wiU venture their necks for it, by 
padding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing, etc., all which 
la plain Kngash is only staaling. 


Olj- 3 fee also Clt-. 

Clyaok, var. of Cliaoc, klm-cut 
t Clyde. OAr. [app. i-OE. elida plaster, poul- 
tice, f. clid-an to s&clc : cf. Clithb.] A plaster. 

ie 1000 In lliorpe Hosn. I. 476 Se witega Isaias worltte 
6am cyninge £ze«ie cU8an to his dolxe. — Sax. Leochd, 
1 . 154 SwyTce 8mr dyde togelmd wssre.] rrseg S. E, Allii, 
P. B. 1699 per roony clyuy as Clyde hit dy^t togeder. 
t Cly 2 f V. Obs. rare. [Corresponds to WFris, 
(and Du.) kleyen (Kilian 1598), EFris. kUien, 
ilaien, mLG. and LG. hUtyen^ileien (see Grimm), 
‘ to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, etc.) *. 
Also in same sense, OSw. kl^a, Norw. kleia ; cf. 
ON. kl»ja to itch, to scratch. P'rom same root 
as Claw.1 trans. To scratch. 

■587 M. Grove Pelops 8> Hipp, (1876) xi6 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pate, that able she was it with 
n^les to dye. 

Clyer, var. of Cltrb ; obs. form of Clear. 
Clyet, ?obs. form of Cleat (cf. sense 1, 1440). 
1466 Mann, 4 Jlouteh. Exp, (1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
cl^t for the corse bonett, itijd. 

Clyght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Clitch. 
t Clyk, V. ? a by-form of Click. 

Z4.. Gower MS. Cantak, Ff. i. 6. f. a (Halliw.) Then 
. .sclte . . bygynnyth to chyde, And dykyth \ed. Pauli 
chitercth] iorthe in hure kuigage, Wat folshode ys in 
maryoge. 

Olymaoht, perversion of Cltmactbric. 

1719 D'Urkey Pills (1^2) VI. 943 That, 1 wuss, Kills 
many a Puss, Before her Clymacht year. 

t Clyme, oleyme. Canl. Obs, (See quots.) 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Her^ Comrogue lies 
beggingjn the fields with Clymes or artificial Sores, c 169a 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cleymes, Sores without Pain 
raised op Beggers Bodies, by their own Artifice. [Also 
lyrt New Cant. Dict.\ 

Cfly-more, obs. form of Clatmoke. 

Clynoh, Clyng, Clyxik, obs. ff. Clinch, Cling, 
Clink. 

tClynterand. Obs, rare-*. 7 pres, pple. of 
Clunter ; but very possibly a misreading ol clinics 
amt: see Clint j/a 

a Alexamicr 4863 He cl3mterand torres. 

tClyps. He. Obs. [Origin and sense doubtful.] 
Jamieson has * An ugly, ill-shaped fellow 
/ti^DO Colkelbte Soto i. 285 (Jam. I Clarus, the long clype 
PlajTC on a bag isae-ao Dunbar In secreit place 36 

Quod scho. My Clype, my vn.spaj'nit gyane With moderis 
milk 3it in )our mychane. i8»5 Jamieson s.v., *Ne’re an 
ill-far'd clype.* Meants, A herd, 

ClypeM (kli'p/al), a. [f. L. clype-us (sec below) 
•f -ALj Entom. Of^, or pertaining to the clypeus 
of an insect ; as the clypeal region, 

Cljrpea'Ster. Zool. [f. L. clype^us {<=-~clipeus) 
round shield t Gr. dorri^p star.] A genus of echiiioid 
Echinoderma, allied to the common sca-urcliin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 

Hence CLypea'stroid a. and sb, 

1836-9 Todp Cyrl. A Mat. II. 33/a In Clypea.ster the shell 
Is divided interiorly by vertical calcareous partitions, 1877 
Huxley Anat. Itev. An. ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastrom, 
Scutella. 

Clyiiaate (kli*pi|<f*t), a. Biol, [f. as prec. + 
-ATE ; cf L. clypedfus armed with a shield.] 
Shaped like a buckler or round shield. So also 

t Oly’pcRted. 

X7XX Pefivek in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 388 Clipeated 
Candy ('lover. 1836 Penny CycL V. 95a Clypeate, resem- 
bling a round buckler. In Treas. Bot. (x866<. 

Cl(3rpeiform tt^li piiiffim), a. [f. ns prec. 4 
-(i)foum.] Having the form of a round shield. 

x8a8 Stahk Elem Nat. Hist. II. 302 ScoUtarii. .body 
Buhovoid or cylindrical ; linear or clypeiform. xSya Nichol- 
son Palaoni. 159 The carapace is efy pci form. 

t Clypelfo'pmouB, a, Obs, = prec. 

X657 Tomlinson Renods DUp. 3.11 Some [cucumbers] 
bruaa and round ; others clypeiformous. 

Clypeo-p combining form of Clypeus, as in 
olypeo-frontal {Entom.), common to the clypeus 
and front. 

Olypeola (kli*piJul). [ad. L. clypeohim, dim. 
of clypeum , clypeus, round wield.] A little shield ; 

* term applied to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of which the sporangia arc attached 
in Equisetum ' \^Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 

Hence Olypeolar a., 'formed like a little 
shield’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). Oly peolRt* a., 
furnished with clypcoles. 

II ClypeTtS (kli'pi^s). Entom. [a. L. clypeus, 
properly clt pens round shield.] The broad ^ield- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 


bg, scrofula, •■EFris. kltre, klirx ulterior history 
obscure.] A glandular swellbg; usually in pi, 
as name of a duease of cattb : see quots. 


bears the labrum or upper lip. 

1834 M'‘Murtrib Cuviers Amm, Ningd. 440 The Zy- 
gaenm are not found in the western continent .. their inferior 
palpi e^end beyond the clypeus, and are pointed at the 
extremity, x^i Darwin Desc. Man 1 . x. 370 A most re- 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented by the great horns which rise from the head, 
thorax, or efypeus of the males. 


thorax, or efypeus of the males. 

Clyppe, var. of Clbpb v., to call. 
Olyre, o^er, cller. Se, fci/er com 
to MDu. eliere, Du. hlier gland, glandular 


corresponds 
dnlar swell- 


>786 Agric, Stsrv, Dmnfritagyj (Jam.) A putrid distemper 
in tne throat, .called the Clyen . . It seems to be the same 
with what In other places is called the munram or gaigle. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. tio has tma cfyres in hie heart, he is an 
honest uprijght man. i8|7 Lockhart Scott vil an. 1793 
A cow. . which the court, .had pronounced to have what u 
called the cliera, a disease aoalogoos to glanders in a horse. 

Hence Olyrod ppt, a,, * having tumours b the 
flesh * (Jam.), 

1697CLBLAND Poems 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to ceve 
and^ut. While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

Ciysa. local, [app. f. ¥. Scluse : it may pos- 
sibly go back to an ^hetic ME. cluse with u : 
cf. Clow, Clubs.] • Clow sb.^ 

x88a Spectator 6 May 595 In the Reports of the Somerset 
Drain^e Commissioners, the sluices and locks under their 
jurisdiction are called 'Clyses*. 

t Cly0]l&a*tiG. Obs. rare, [I. Gr. aXi/o/ui, 
HXvafsaT- 'clyster, drench ' -h -ic.J A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. 

s6Ba tr. Bonet*a Merc, Cosnpit, xix. 7x4 An Oi^eration of 
Infu.sion, or a new Ciysmatick, or sort of Clysierin^, when 
through an opened Vein, by putting a smalf Pipe into the 
Orifice, there is injected, .some liquor, etc. 

Clyilliiaii (klizmifin), a, rare, [f. as next + 
-IAN. Cf. F. clysmien, perhaps tbe^ immediate 
source.] (See quot.) 

i88aA></. Soc. Lex., Ciysmian, applied to a class of soils 
' of transport and alluvium, or of inundation and attrition, be- 
cause evidently the product of transport and mechanical 
deposit, of which water has been the agent. 

ClySiaic (kli zmik), a. [f. Gr. ivAvofi-<St, sb. f. 
xAdjlctv to wash over, drench + -ic.] \,See quots.) 

1847 Craig, C/ysmic, washing, cleaimn^. i860 Mayne 
Ex^s. Lex., Clysmic, washing off ; carrying away by the 
ru-sning of waters 

II clissUB. Obs. [In med. ormod.L.: 

no Lat. or (jr. derivation is known.] A term of 
Paracelsian Chemistry, used in various senses : e.g. 

* the quintessence of a thing ; the reunion of dii- 
ftrent principle?, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of the detonation of nitre 
with another substance' (Mayne A'.y/. Lex.). Ac- 
cording to Kolfenkius, meaning 'compound mineral 
spirits . i^Syd. Soc. Jxx.) 

1650 Frbkch New Light Alchymie Gloss., Clisaus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they cunie, 
as the vertue of an hearb into the root in Autumne. x68a 
Bruno Castelli Lex, renmtatutn, s. y. 1708 J. Harris J.ex. 
7 echH.,Clyssus, among some Chymists, is a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral oiies^ together, 
in order to make n Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them. .Sometimes for a Medicine made of the mo.st active 
and energetical Parts of any Ingredients. 1741 Chamdrrr 
Cycl., Ciyssus, in Chymistry . .consisting of the most efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purify'd, and then 
re-mixed. X767 Woulfe Distil. \n Phil. Irans. LVIl. ^34 
The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with 
charcoal, antimony, etc. . commonly called Ciyssus, are very 
hard to condense. x8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 540 Nitrate 
of potassn is rapidly decomposed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature . . I'he pr^iicts of this combiLstion . . are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases. Part of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary alkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on addin3[a stronger acid. I'liis residue was 
termed, by the old cheimsts, clys.sus of nitre. 

Clyster (kli‘8t9J\ sb. Fonu-S : 5-8 oliater, 
6 7 olyatre, 5 clyster ; 5 gly store, 6-8 glister, 
6-9 glyster. [a. F. clystlre (i.^lh c. in Liltre), or 
L. clyster, -eris, (ir, sAwynip a clyster-pipe, syringe, 
clyster, f. je\b{*uv to wash or rinse out, drench.] 

1 . A medicine injected into the rectum, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, enema ; sometimes, a suppository. 
a. clyster, clister, 

1398 Thbvisa Barth. De P, R. vii. vii. (1495) 228 In 
T.ltar^ oner all thynge the pacyent shall hauc a clister. 
1543 Traheron I'lgo's Chtrnrg. viji. xviii. 3x6 A Clyster is 
a noble remedye to diyue out superfliutees of tfie guttes. 
16x9 Crooks Body of Man 44 Nouristung Clisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacle. Z67X BovI.r Uaefulneas Nat. 
Philos. II. V. xiv, Oysters of the smoke of tobacca 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 330 A poy.son’d Clister I was] given to 
him, under pretence of curing him. x8oo Med. yml. IV. 
479 For the last ten days of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters. 

0 . glyster, glister. 

c X440 Glystere [sec Clystery], 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. Da 
Invent. 1. xvii. 32a, The Ibis, .taught Phisiciansto minister 
Glisters. i6oa end Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. xi. lArb.) 
20 With a suppositor or a glister. i6a5 Hart Anat. Ur. 
iv. 69 The injection of an anodine. or mitigating glister. 
X760 Phil. Trans. LXX. App. 39 Given, .as a glister. 

to- A- 

Grrbnb Mourn. Carm. (^zo) 59 My purse began 
with so many purging gli-siers ti^axe not only laxatme, 
but ^tiiie emptic. x6m Fulbeckb Pandectes Law Nations 
8x To purge their blocke iaundise with a glister of tnke. 
>833 Shirley BUdin Cage 1. i, He's a slight physician can- 
not give a golden glister at a dead lift. 

f 2 . The pipe or syringe used in injection; a 
clyster-pipe. Obs. rare. 

xgay Andrew Brunawykia Diatyl, Waters D ij, The 
Home, .with a spout or clystre spouted in the fondament. 
t b. iransf. A pipe, tube. Ohs. 

LyTb Dodoent il xHil aoa This kind of Lillie beareth 



oo< 


Ot.T8TBB. 

M the toppe of the itelke end alto amoiiMt hh leanet at ft 
wore ceitayne pypes or clyatera. 1A49 G. OAinaL Trmmuxlu 
To Rdr. xk6 Finches are Uught Co Chcrrip wCk the Quill 
Mouth Clyster, and their Note# their Panchee 611 
t 3 . A coDtemptuooB oame for a medical prac- 
titioner (cf. Clymwb-pipe). Obt, 
rtai FLBTCHaa Thierry i. sc. t (addresfling a physician] 
What's chat to you, or any, Ye dross, you powoerd pigs- 
bones, rubarbe glitters f 

4. Comb.^ as clyster-syringe ; clysterwise ady. 
sdM Gaytom PUms. Metet 11. iL 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, C^ster-high. im T. GaaicNiiiLi. Art £m~ 
halmtHgi 873 Inis Balsamic Liquor thus Clysterwise im* 
mitted into the Intestine. i;stbq W. Giuson Farriert 

X. (X734) S46 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm. 

Clyster (kli stoi), o. [f. the ftb.] tram. To 
treat with clysters. Hence Olymtering vbL sb, 
eiM Liber Niger in Neueeh. Ord. 34 This lettyng blode 
or clystryng, is to avoyde pestylenca 1084 [see Clysmatic]. 
*733 Fiat-DiMG Quixote in Eng 11. xiv, I shall order him 
billing, glistering, vomiting, .and cupping. «® 4 «J . Baxtrr 
Lihr. Pract, Agrtc. II. isa Patent Veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them. 

t ClT'BteiriBet Obs. fad. F. clystJHsiP (i6th 
c. in Littrd) or late L. clysterh-dt-e : see -IZK.] 
tram. a. To treat with a clyster ; b. To inject ;a 
medicine) as a clyster; 0 . ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
eAd^’-civ) To wash over, syringe (qiiot. 

1543 Trahkron Figp's Chirurg, iv. 154 To take the same 
decoction . and to clysterixe the sore place therewith. b6oi 
Holland PHny 11 . 41 Stampe it and pour it down tlictr 
throats, or els clysier^ them with it. Jbid, II. ^13 If it 
[sra-wuter] btf clysterized hot, it allaicth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. x6ox R. Dolman tr. Fr. Acad, 1616) 
III. Ixxx. 819 The decoction thereof clisterized, seructh 
greatly for dyaenterias. 1656 in Blount Cloesogr, 

Olyater-pipd. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tering clysters. 

160A SiiAKS. Oik, II. {. X78 Yet againe, your fingers to 
your lippes ? Would they were Clistcr-pipcs for your sake. 
i6aa FLbiciiBN Sra Voyage i. i, Come Surgeon, out with 
your gli«.ter*pipe And strike a galliard. 1755 Smolluit 
Qmx. (X^3) iV, xao, 1 know not what to send, except some 
dyster-pipcK. which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Clyster-^ipe, the anal 
tube of an enema apparatus. Also, the primitive apparatus 
itself; a bladder to which a pipe or tube was attached 

t b. A contemptuous name for a medical 
man 

x6aa Marsincer & Dfkkkr Virgin Martyr iv. ij Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where's the god of rest, 'Hiy pills and 
base apothecary drugs Threaten'd to bring unto me? a 167a 
Wood Life 3 May un. 1661, John Haselwood, a proud 
starch'd, formal and sycophaniizing Clihierpipe, wlio was 
the ^othecary to Clayton when he practiced Physick. 

+ CHyibery. obs. [ad. late L. clystert-um^ 
a. Gr. HKvarifpioVt dim. of /cAutrr^p.] A clyster. 

X387 Tkevika Higden (Rolls) IV. 39^ Also he usede oiVe 
cli.storics and spuynge. xjpS — Barth. JJeP. E. vii. Ixvii. 
(1495) 985 By spewenge other byneth wyth a Clistcrye. c xa^ 
Promf. Pam. 199/1 Glystery, or glysterc, giisterinm, gits- 
tere. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Phvsicke '^6/1 Loosen 
his body with Clisteryes, or with Supposltoryes. 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. flf. Cleat, Clive, Cleavk v. 
Clyver(B, clyvre, obs. flf. Cleaver, Clkaveur. 
Olyw.e, obs. f. Clew, and pa. t. of Claw v. 
Cn- was used in 0£., and often in early ME., 
where kn- is now used ; as in cnap^ cniht, cnok, 
cnot, cnaiu, etc. See Kn-. 

CnOluifLl (.kiif'miiil), a. [f. Gr. Kvrjfi-rj tibia + 
-(Dal.] Kclnling to the tibia. 

UXLEY Anat. Vert. vi. 295 The tibia [of bird.N] is a 
highly characteristic bone. ^ Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great cnenual process. 
x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cnetniai trest^ a bony prominence 
of the upper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Cnicin (kuarsiu). [f. atTc-us (see below) + 
-IN.] A bitter principle obtained from the leaves 
of Cnicus befiediciuSj and other C’omposite plants. 

1863 7a Watts Diet. Chrm.^ I. loag Cnicin forms white 
transparent silky needles, having a pure hitter taste. 

liCnida (kuai'da). Zool. PI. cnidee. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Kvibi) nettle.] The nettle cell (urticating, or 
thread cell) of the Ccehnterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
etc.), ill which their power of stinging resides: 
usually called nematocyst. Hence [combining 
form cnido-\ Cnl'doblavt [Gr. BAcurror germ], 
the cell in which a nematocyst is developed. 
Onl’doooll -■ cnida. Cnl*dooll [L. cilium^ cf. 
Cil], the external irritable ciliary process of a 
cnidoblats. Onidophore [Gr. -j>vpo% bearing], a 
process liearing a * battery ^of cnidoblasts. 

1876 Macalistbr Anim. Morphol. 80 In the protoplasmic 
ectoderm exiNl Rcatiered or clustered nettle-cefU tenidse or 
trichocysts) which are minute oval capHules filled with fluid . . 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
into an axial tube, ending in a long coiled barbed thread. 
1884 Sedgwick tr. Claud EUm.Zool. 1 . as ) Each Cnidobiast 
. . possesses a fine superficial pla.smatic procens \.Cnidocil\ 
which is probably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
bccasions the bursting of the capsule. 1887 Koixeston & 
Jackson Forms A mm. Life 1 'he nematocy'its are re> 
moved from the cells or cnidoblasts in which they were de- 
veloped, and where they usually remain until discharged. 
/HiLt The discharge or the thread is therefore brought 
about through . . direa mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil. Ibid. 70 Some of the hydranths are furnished 
with a single basal hom-Iike process-^the cnidoplwre— 
armed terminally with a battery of cnidoblasts. 
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Oauta-bBny* vAr. of Kkot-, 
cloudberry. 

tCo^ 004 . 0 ^. Alfo ko, koo, k«o^ 00a 
[ME. midland form, onawering to northem ka, 
» Da. kaa^ UN. from Hdka ; cf. 

Cbough. 1 Jackdaw. Cf. CaddowL 

cxfM Ghee. de Bibieew. 143 La chouwe, a po-brU 
\Camb. MS. the coj. e Ba|o Promh. Pam. 84 Coo byrde, 
or schewhe, Monedula. Ibui. afio Roo bryd, or schowghe. 
14. . Voc. Hari. MS. 1587 Ibid. 84 Maneduta. coa a laoS 
Skelton P. Sfmrowo 406 We may not well forgo 'fhe 
councrynge of the coe. 1330 Palror. 837/x Koo, a byrde. 
tCo“. Obs. Cant. (See qnotg ) 
xgdx Awdrlav Frat. Vacab. 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. xgfia MaRman Caveat 76 A Kynchen 
Co is a )Oung boye .. that when he eroweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to^ng then to drawe forth. 1834 Ainsworth 
Rookwood III. V. (1878) 183 Doxies, .and their coes. 

Co^. I. (kJn). An abbreviation of Cohpant ; 
esp. in the sense : The partners or members of a 
firm whose names do not appear in the style or title. 

*788 Compl. Letter. IVriter (ed. 6‘, Ixindon: Printed for 
Stanley Crowder, and Co. X778 Wkitehead'e Nerocasile 
Directory 49 Sugar-houses : Atkinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Forster ana Co., Close. 18x6 * Quiz * Grand Master v. oB 
He swore he'd give John Co. the slip. 1843 Moore Fahws 
v. 6f 'rhis most ill-matched unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness flow. 1843 Dickens Mari. Chue. xxi, Don't 
have iny name in it . . 1 must be Ca, 1 must. 

2. A written ablireviatiun of county. 

1866 Tate Brit. Moilusks iv. 109 Recorded from Clifden, 
CO. Galway. 

Go, dial, form of CoMK v 
Co«, prefix of Latin origin. Tn I^tin the pre- 
position com- (|which as a separate word was 
written in classical L. cum') was shortened to co- 
beforc vowels and k. also before e.g. coalescers, 
coeredre, coortus, cohivrert^ cogftdtus. Partly from 
the gi eater syllabic dNtiiictness of this form of 
the prefix, aiising out of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowel, whereby also, 
on the break-down of the older quantitative system, 
the 0 became a long vowel, partly fioin the readi- 
ness with which some computinds of this type, as 
co-seqndUs, co adjutor, co-cpiscopus, co-hseres, co-ope- 
rator, co'Optare, weie analysed into their elements, 
CO- has come in English to be a living formative, 
the u.se of which is no longer restricted to words 
beginning with a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native English or 
other words, as well as those from Latin. The 
general sense is 'together*, ‘in company ^ ‘in 
common*, ‘joint, -ly*, ‘equal, -ly*, ‘reciprocally’, 

‘ mutually*. It combines (like L. com-, con-, co-) 
with verbs, adj*^., adverbs, and sbs. It is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. origin which are 
already compounded with com- ifon-), as co-con- 
nexion, -conspirator, -constituent. 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L. 
origin or type, where the regular form is com-, 
con-, cor - : ii.g.co-ccntric. co-natural, co-numerary, 
co-partment, co-relation, co-rival, co-temporary, 
co-terminous, and other occasional instances : cf. 
also co-citizen, co-join, co-mingle, with concitizen, 
conjoin, commingle, etc. 

All ihc more important of these compounds appear 
in their alphabetical order .as Main words : there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce, li is notable 
how many of these are solely due to Dish up Ken. 
1. Verbs. 

Of a joint subject : as, co-engage to engage along 
with others, co-sustam to sustain jointly. Of a 
joint object: as, co-admit to admit (two or more 
things) equally, co-annex to annex (things) along 
with others. So 

Co-abound, \ co-absume, co-ad mi re, co-admit, co- 
agonize, co-animate, co annex, co-annihilate, co- 
apprehend, co-ascend, co-atiend, co-augtnent, co- 
bctvail, co-bkss, co-breathe, co-crucify, co-decree, 
co-delight, co-derive, co-die, co-clevate, co-embody, 
co-employ, co-enact, co-endear, co-enflame, co-en- 
gage, <o-enjoy, co-cxert, co-expire, co-glorify, co- 
harmonize, co-hymn, co-implort, co-include, co- 
infer, co-inspire, co-inter, co-inthrone, co-love, co- 
oblige, co-produci, co-quurken, co-raise, co-rebcl, 
co-rejoice, co-resign, co-resort, co-scat, co-spire, co- 
suffer, co-sustain, co-torment, co-torture, co-tram- 
fuse, CO’ transpire, co-transubstantiate, co-twist, 
co-vib} ate, co-worship. 

avjxt Ken Christephil Poet. Wks. 1731 1 . 5x9 While 
Hymn and Love here ^co-abound. Z64J F, Whitk A'///. 
Faker 434 I'he words . . are not. Is consumed by the sub- 
stance Dut, Is ^coabsumed with the substance. «i7xi 
Ken nymnetkeoKi*ixi^ III. 370 The Bleas^ Co-«verlasting 
Three, By Lovers co-ador’d, and *co-admii^d. — tfymnx. 
Hum IL 31 God in himself has taught in Holy Writ Pre- 
science and J.iberty to ‘^co-admit. — Hymns Evaug. I- 139 
That I . . May with thy Agony “co-agonize. 1660 IIknch- 


I mat 4 ^Cfloaliiiaiedkiio out iaword lovt 

in Meet. Pot. nu tl. 494 Uidcss 

! Msdi dMkalcics Ottmton mdauHtd Jxnko that moSa ho Um- 
ptred by ‘^€ 04 iiiii 4 Kiag tharcniito thmEs astaanad af in 
chii worid. 177s *Caaumibiimh : wa Co-i>tfin^. sM Sir 
T. Bnowisk Pomd. £p. r. me, 063 Abla to oommimiGaiiB 
tbair cencqstions umo any that ^oo-axipiahandad iba Syn- 
taxis of thair natures, ifiaa Sia C Hevoom yud. AsiroL 
vi. tfo Har plaoa considered with latituda Is tntiy vodar. 
stood in tha tula, and the dagraa *co-ascaiidiiif tbanWith. 
osyti Kxm Hymms Festiv. \\m\ 1 . 376 Passionaon Ay 
Will to "co-attend. e sdii Chatman iSad xin. (R.X Vktua 
‘‘coaognMntad chrivas, in men of littla miode otyii Kxm 
//MN warAs# (X7Bi> 111 . 131 Tha Motimais wont his soul to 
*oo-bewail. — Preparativet IV. xs7 Flash which with 
Soul to be ^co-bloM'd In Hope shall rest. —^HymmMuoHg. 
L 135 Whan Godhead Fontal and Deriv'd, “co-biaath. — 
Ckratophil L 437, 1 , while th<^ suflfer'st, shall abida *Co- 
crucify d. — Stem IV. 309 Tha glorious three, Accaptsioca 
gracious “co-decree. Ibia. IV. 3m Each • . In htav*nly 
Love will “co-delight. — Hymnsrestio. 1 . s68 Love Joy, 
and Praise, All “co-deriv'd from God the source. i8ig Pusky 
Eirm 1. 154 She . . was willing to “coddle with har Soa i6ip 
R. Jones .Serm. in Pktnix (x7o8> II. 489 The Body and eba 
Soul . . each *co-elcvatuig other to make up the Resurrection. 
STda-Ta H. Bsooke Fotds/QnoL (1859) iL 338 ilX) Father, 
Son, and Holy Spini will then become ‘^ooenibodicd in this 
Divine body, a 17x1 Kbn Hymns Fssiio. < x 7B1) L ate With 
them they wou'd in Song be “co-employ'd. 1645 w. Ball 
S/ksrs Gmt. 8 A denialT of acting, enacting, or ^coeuact- 
ing with the Parliament, a xpx Xbn Edmund (ijax) IL 
87 < To God and to each other *co-endear'd. — Nymmotksa 
Jll. 179 Angela with Love e.ich other “co-enflame. 

. 9 /. Trinis, Celonsi Andrew* iK.t, I was promisad by 
Benson, that if Sir John Cell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did “co-engage, I should be disengaged. 
c 1845 Howell Lett. (1650)1. 96a, 1 wish my soul no other 
felicity, .than to ascend to his, and “co-enjoy the same 
bliss, aiyxs Y1.1M Hymns Feet w. 1x791 > 1 . aoB In saints 
they “co'exert their Might. — Hymuotheo 111 . 166 Ikey 
..at the Point of Death shall “co-expire. — Hymns 
F.x*aug. I. 137 In them with Thee lam “co-glorify’d. Ibid. 
1 . 41 Jhy attributes are all “co-harmoniz'd. Ibid. I. 179 
“Co-hymn'd by tlie Celehlial Host. — CkrishphU\. 

Illy Loves, Great Trine, 1 co-adore, And co adoriM, “co- 
implore. 1664 Power Exp. Phihs 1. 40 In this Cartila- 
ginous Pericardium . . is likewise the Auricle “co-included. 
*775 Harris Pkihs. Amtugetu. (1841) 356 1 'he latter logi- 
cians are accustomed to call this mode of priority, that 
which is ' co-in ferred, but does not co-infer; that which co- 
aimihilates, but is not co-annihilated. a 1711 Ken Edmund 
(t^axt 11 . 339 Both at one Breath by God seem'd “co-in- 
spired. 1874 PiJBEV Lent. Sertn.j^x Their old man had 
been crucifiea with Christ.. with Him they had been “co- 
interird, with him coreised. sfige H umskrt Pdlto Formality 
7 3 Can Christ and Belial be “co-inthronedf a X711 Ken 
Cknstophii 1 . 484 “Co-loving Thee ..Great Trine, 
— EdmundXi. 97B Interest, Honour, Nature, and Heavn's 
Will, All “co-obliac you to revenge the 111 . — Hymnotkeo 
(178I) 111 . 370 Ine great Terraqueous System [to] “co- 
produce. «x677 Barrow Creed Wks. 1859 YH- agfi 11 s 
“co-quickened, co-raised, and co-staled us (if 1 may so 
speak) with him in heavenly places 1874 Pusby Lent, 
Serm. ^xa He . . co-quiLkeued us in Christ. 1677-1874 
*Co-raue'. see co-inter, co-quicken, a 1711 Kkk Prepaeo- 
lives (X731) IV. 75 All .. which fell, Will strive to make 
you ^co-rebell. — Hvmns Fesiw. 1 . 400 Their Brethren 
“co-rejoyce. — Sion I v. 379 They to his conduct Psyche *co- 
rcsign. 1678 Pel. Ballads 1 1B60) 1 . 009 Where zealots and 
Whigs “co-resort. 1677 * Co-seat : see co-qnicken. a 1711 
Krn Hymnotkeo 111 . ^53 Father and Son. .The gra- 
cious Co-etenial Dove *co-»pir d. Florio Montaigne 

I. i. <1639) a They, .would liavc us aid the afliicted, but not 
tu faint, and “co-sufl'er with them, a 17x1 Ken Hytnnotkea 
(1731) HI. 38^ Their Chief and they the Burthen “co-sus- 
tain'd. Ibut. 111 . 89 Damn'd Souls and Devils, .each other 
“co-torment. — Psyche IV. 939 Tortur'd themselve^ and 
yet “co-torturing me. — Hymnotkeo 111 . 935 Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heav'nly News Into each other 
only co-trarafuic. — Psyche IV. 957 They kiss’d and in 
protracted kiss repos'd ; Lewe “co-transpiring. — ■ Sion IV. 
345 Ilow we. .by nuptial Tie are one How we “co-transub- 
stantiated are grown. 1833 I^mb A 7 /Vs u 8601 360 Linked to 
her cotmatural tree, “co-twisting with its limbs her own. 
1881 Lr Conte Light 58 They “co-vibrate with the un- 
dulations of the ether. 1607 Sckol. Disc. agst. Aniickr. 1. 
i. 3 Yea in a Crosse “co- worshipped with him in the vena 
same worship. 

2. Adjs. (often participial), and advbs. 

Thus co-emhedded embedded together, co-har- 
vtonious unitedly harmonious, co-intersecting inter- 
secting mutually ; thence adverbs, as co-harsno- 
niously : 

Go-ambulant, co-amiable, co-apostate, co-ardent, 
co-boundless, co-divine, co-effiuent, co-effiuential, co- 
elongated, co-embedded, co-endeat ing, co-enflaming, 
co’featured, co-foreknown , coglorious, co-gracious, 
co-harmonicus (and -ly' , co- hellish, co-immense, 
co-incorporate, co- Intersect ing, '\ co-like, co-lovely, 
co-moumful, co-neighbotiring, co-omniscient, co- 
penetrating, co-pleased, co-refiexed, co-sounding, 
co-transf orate, co-universal. 

x688 k. Holme Armoury 11. yyoft Two Doves “Coambu- 
l;uit..are a loving pair walking together. Miyxi Krn 
Hymns Festiv. Poet Wk.R. i7.«i 1. ^9 That “Co-amiable 
Trine, — JlymuotJteo HI. 133 Pride .. First down from 
Blins Apoitatc Angels threw, First “co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew. Ibid. HI. 358 To the Co-une, Co-amiable, 
Three, “Co-ardent Love, Co-equal Praises lie. — Chris- 
tophi 1 1 . 556 Lord, out of thy “co-boundiess store, 1 love- 
supplies implore — Hymns Evaug. I. 136 He'll speak 
from Both with Mission “Co-divlne. Ibid. 1 . 94 God “co- 
effluent fill’d his human Mind. — * Hymns Festiv. I. 967 
Thou Trine “Co-eflluentiat Love. i^K. OwRN in Ctre. Sc. 
(c 1865 » II. 58/1 The iliac bones and sides of the sacrum be- 
come “co-elonaated. iSgx-p Darwin in Man. Sc. Eng. 978 
I'he age of such a formatioo would bavt to be judged of by 
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tiM *oo-enibedded aheH#. « 1711 Kbm ChHih^i (tjat) I. 
435 The Spirit on Thy •acred Head Winge radiant, *co- 
d. — Ftyeiu IV. 165 With a *o>*eaflaiiitng 


ring ipread. , , 

Ardour We. 1I49 Rnfgrbtratimt 11. 85, 1 can eee no year 
*co>featured or conformable therewith. 01711 KM.nHymmmr, 
11 . 31 Thing* certain, or contingent. *oo-foreknown. — 
Prtpiu^ivts IV. 57 within the Graoioua ehineOf the *00- 
gbriou* Trine. — CkrisMkii 1 . 485 The Love Which in 
the Three *Co-gracious reign*. — Hymmikto 111 . a^z 
In *co<harmonioua Numbers, Meaiures, Weighta — CArar* 
Upful 1 . 447 He taught how sweet Humilitv and Height 
In soul* would *oo-harmoniou*ly unite. — Hymns £vat^, 
1 . 140 Jesus, worried by the Pagan crew. Storm’d by 
Hell Powers, and the *co*he!llsh Jew. — Hymns Fsstiv, 
I. 898 'I'hou Godhead's *Co>immense First-born. ■690 
Eldbrfiki.d Tytkss 89 I 1 ie ditfused and *coincorporate 
Law. i$8i AHunsrum at May 699/1 Mr. S. Rooeru’s 
Theorem of Four *Cointersecting Spherea 1676 R Rfus- 
SELL] tr. Gsbtr rv. ii. 949 With the Union of all *Co- 1 ike 
Parta nxytt Kbn Edmund {xjsi) 11 . 340 Philothea.. 
Clarissa . . Devota . .a '’co-lovely Trine. — Hymnatken 111 . 
3 19 The Doves . . Notes *co-moumful mutually rehearse. 
1M4 Powaa Ex^. Pkihs. il 108 Both being fluid, dissip- 
able, and *co-neiahbouring Elements, a 1711 Kkm Prv- 
Pamtivss Kxisx) IV. X14 The Bless’d *^co-omniscient Three. 
— Hymns Fsstiv. 1 . a68 Great God thus unity displim, In 
sweet *co-penetrating Rays. — Hymnotluo IIL 338 
Pleas’d with Eve's stroaking It, It meekly ba/d. And she 
*co-pleased, the l^tmb her fondling made. Ibid. 111. 166 
Dear Lovers there in *co-reflex'd delight. iSge Sbioel 
Organ 130 Sometimes this ^co-sounding tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. iSye Mvbkb Potms 76 ^Co-transforate 
with Christ, a 1711 Rich Hymnctksp (1791) 111 . 49 Death 
kcwpe with Sin *co-univarsal sway. 

3 . SubaUntives, a. Of action, state, etc. 
Cb-abwUf co-adminisirationt ahodmiration^ cth 
tuivici, co-aidt cthaudience joint-hearing, 
ntgnity, cb^onnexion mutaal connexion, ^ co-di- 
light ^ co-dinization, co- domestication, co- emana- 
tion, f co-enamourment, co-exertion, co-explosion, 
co-hea-rtedness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-indwelling, co-infeftment, co-interest, co-life, co- 
perception, co-princij^e, t co-respect, co-splendour^ 
co-tenure, co-understanding, co-use. 

01711 Kbn Siffn Poet. Wks. 1791 IV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew'd In their bless'd *Co-abode. i6i8 Ltmd. 
Gas. No. 9389A Deputed to thii *CoBdminUtration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. ttel 
‘ Humb 7twgs Dtliv. i. 9. I- Their ^coadmirmtion. 9. Their 
conmtulation. i6ss Howbu. I^snice to Without the •co- 
advice of Bom. .mates, 1631 Dp. Wbbbb Quistn. (1637) 109 
The cocmration of the hands, .the •co-audience of tlic ears. 
01711 Kbn Hymns Fextiv. (1791) I. 968 •Co-benignities 
Divine Gush out on us from Godhead Trine. 1893 ). Bad- 
cock Dorn. Amussm. 197 The intimate •co-connection that 
exists between galvanic electricity and magnetism, o 1711 
Kbn Hvmnarmm (1791) 11 . 9 Reflectina still thy Gm- 
head bright, and in co-splendour •co-delight. 1840 Taifs 
Mag. yil. 71 The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
Bcopixing or geographical dioceses . . but a •co-denization of 
human hearu. 1819 Colbiidob Rem. (1836) II. 193 ^Co- 
domeeticmCion with Edgar and their common father, o 1711 
Kbn Hymns Kvang. (i7ai> 1 . 8a The blessed Three. Joyn 
Man with •co-emanations to refine — Hymns Fsstiv. L B91 
She melting, while he sweetly shin’d. To •co-enamourments 
inclin'd, li^-so Colbbidob Fritnd (1865) 34 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
faculties into full •co-exertion enth them, Badcock 

Dom. Amutem. 66 •Co-explosion of Fulminating Silver. 
If small parcels of this preparation be laid about upon the 
table, .and one parcel be touched with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonate spontaneously. 1619 R. Jonbs K scant. Serm. 
in Pkrnix (1708) IL 496 'Fhe unanimity and accord of the 
Disciples . . sijpiilies a •co-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
curring in aflMtion. 18140 Glaostonb Ch, Prim, 398 That 
•coindwelling of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. 1898 Carlyle Frsd. Gi. (i 860 1 . in. vi. s8i The 
electors branch managed to get mttbelsknung(*co-\nMt- 
ment), that is to say. Eventual Succession. z6^ Milton 
Obssrv. Art. Psacs (1851) ^81 llie appearance of a •co- 
interest and partaking with the Irum Rebels. 1841-4 
Embbson Ess. Ser. 11. li. {1876) 67 The soul is not twin- 
bom, but the only begotten . . admitting no •co-life. ibid. 
Ser. I. vii. 170 The order of the world and the distribution 
of afiairs and times being studied with the •co-perception of 
their subordinate place. 1874 H. Reynolds John BaOt. 
App. S 81 There was a genuine •Co-principate of Tiberius 
and Augustas before the middle of 765 a.u.c. a 1711 
Kbn Hymnothso (x7ax) HI. 355 Love co-immense flows 
from their •co-respects. — Hymnarinm II. 9 Reflecting 
still thy God-head bright. And In^C^o-splendor, Co-delight. 
i860 Sala Lsuiy Cksstsrf. v. 79 Queen Adelaide’s •co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of. .brief duration, c 164K Howbll Lstt, 
(1650) II. zzo Provided ther be reciprocaUicnowledKe, and 
•co-understandiM of the art ’twixt the parties. 1886 Anti- 
XIV. 94 By their •co-use to deugnate the same in- 

b. Agent-nounfl (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substantively), etc. 

Co-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-believer, co- 
burgess, co-burgkeri-ship'), co-churchwarden, co-con- 
spirator, co-descenaant, co desfairer, co-discoverer, 
^o-editor {-ship), co-elder {-snip), eo-emperor, co- 
enactor, co-engager, co- faster, co-father {-ship), 
^co-fere, co-fisMr, eo-herald, co-husband, co-inmate, 
co-inventor, co-islcsnder, eo-judge, co-fusHeiar, co- 
king, co-legislator, co-magislra^, eo-moumer, co- 
murmur er, CO -nominee, co-non-intelligont^ co- 
farallel, co-parent, eo-paimtee, co-presbyier, co-rebel, 
co-rival, co-saviour, co-settlor, eo-spceics, co-sufferer, 
co-traitor, co-translator, co-tripper, co-tutor, co- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. 
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dkgb Baom AutHedss il U, You are To speake Co yocir 
•co-actors in the mac. 18B0 Macm. Mag. No. 949. 419 
The Americas farmer has his grievance as well as hia *00- 

K rieuUurist in Britain, Pm lliodanu 610 Paris, 

dphobus, Agenor join ; •Co-aids and captains of tno Tro- 
jan line. igM Fbntom GuUeinrd. l (1618) 9 GantUl Bishop 
of Aretze, tno other •coembassador for Floranco. 01711 
Kbn Edmund (17x1) 11 . p •Co-apostatas damn’d as well 
as we. 1884 H. Mobb Answer 99 •Co-approvars of. the 
sentence. 169a Gatakbb Animom, i< Tna Autor and 
other his •coasseiters of free grace. 1889 Mssneh. Exnm, 
b July s/i In concert with hts •co-believers, iflga Gkotb 
Greece n. IxbvL X. 74 Knit together, .by the •coburgershlp. 
igte in Picton L'peot Manic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 35 His brethren 
ana commonalty of •co-burgesses. 1819 CaoMrroM A M bb- 
soN Rep. Cases Crts. Exchequer 316 head-nete, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his •co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the church. sl68 Daily News 
81 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. 1863^ Bbioht Sp. A msHca 30 J unt. He has sotmht 
to become . .in the palace of the French emperor a *co- 
conspirator with him. 1866 Church 6 St. Rsv.j Dee. 771 
Mr. Brightand hisoo-conspirators. sMgPepular^.Mmthty 
XXIV. 787 Man is the •co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progenitor. 01711 Kbn Edmund (x’jvi) 11 . 
zo Ye •Co-despaireni in these woes. 1871 Proctor Light 
Sc. 56 Professor Adams>-*co-discoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1863 N, 4 ^ 0 . Ser. 111. IV. 931 Brou^t 
out under the •co-editormip of Dr. Geo. Hickes and Dr. 
F. Lee. I7a6 Ta^rr Pebery 1.8 9. 78 In the oririnal it is 
evaepseflyreiMK, •Co-elder. s8^ HUMPKaEvs Cein-Cett. 
Man. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected •co- 
emperors by the senate. 1649 Ball Power qf Kings 5 
They, .are called to Act with, or to be •Co-enactors, zflee 
Si, Trials, Celenel Andrews ^R.), The •co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1880-3 Sckafp Encycl, Reltg. Knewl. 111 . 
1787 By means of a suilicient number of •co-fastera, a fast 
Of seven years may be accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Darlby in Beaum.O PCs Whs. Introd. 99 The tragMiei, 
especially those of Beaumont’s •co-fathership. 1430 Lydo. 
Cknm. Troy i. vi, lason is come with many a manly man. 
Of his •coferes. z^ Badham HeUieut. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great •co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18 . . Colbridgb Chamouni iv, Thyself 
Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn •Co-herald. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Jufsnat Sat. x. zqo Him whom Caesar’s wife 
will chuAe •Co-husband. i88a J. Hawthobnb Fort. Foot 
I. xxxi, As •co-inmates of one dwelling. 18^ F. D. Clark 
in Proc. A mer, lustr. Deaf 306 One of the •coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1844 Howbll Engl. Teares in Harl. 
Miec. (Malh.) V. 448 Against my ^o-islander the Scot. 
1639 R Gbntilis Servitds Inquis. (1676) B41 If these Lords 
win be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, but if they will be 
•Co-judges, we cannot endure it. Stubbs Const, 

Hist, I. xUi. 509 Thomas the Chancellor, and the earl of 
X/eicester the •cojusticiar. 1884 Tbnnyson Bechet 11. ii. 
J05 •Co-kings we were, and maae the laws together. sBeg 
Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) IL iii. 61 In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became •co-legislators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 Galt Lawrte T. 111. xiii. (1849^ zaB During 
our •co-magistracy, azyxi Kbn Hymnothso (1781) IlL 
131 •Co-mourners all, with supplemental Tears lament 
my Fall. Ibid. 111 . 903 Some, .vent To their •co-murmurers 
their Dlicontent. 1835 Kibby Bridgewater Treat. (1B59) 
1 . 53 Though moBtly drived from the same source as that 
of my learned •co-nominee. 1866 Db Morgan in A the. 
nsrum a Sept. 3x9/9 , 1 am not ashamed, having the British 
Association as a •co-non-intelligent, to say 1 do not under- 
stand this. 1639 G. Daniel Ecelue. xlix. 10 David and 
Ezechias we may bring, •Co-paralels in Clone with this 
King. 188a A. Macfarlanb Consanguin, 4 The expression 
consort may be taken, .in the simple sense of •co-piiurent of 
a child, zoos Warnbr Aib. Eng. ix. xlv. (1619) 916 These 
twayne and those three Furies thus, •Copattentees, leaue 
Hel. thwxApoi. Clergy Scot. 60 Then his •Co-Presbyters 
. .handledhim to purimse. a lysi Kbn Edmund (1791) 11 . 
M Lucifer. . And all his chief •Co-Rebels. 187B Tbnnyson 
Q Maty 111. i, Did not hts last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Princess from the charae Of being his co-rebels T sBas 
Lamb Ess. Elia, Rq/l. in Pillory Honour without •co-rivaC 
1696 Trapp Comm, Acts iv. za We have no •co-saviour. 1878 
L Bullrb New Zealand i, A boat.. manned by Governor 
Glass, and a crew of his •co-settlers. ««479 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from its *co- 
species. 167a W YCHBRLBY LotfS in IVood Prol., Those . . 
Should as ^co- sufferers commiserate. «.i7ii Kbn Edmund 
Kxjsi) II. 998 Him Hinguar strait for his •Co-traitor sent. 
z^f8-9 Chambers* Cycl. Eng. Lit. s.v. Pope, Deducting 
the sums paid to his •co-translators, Pope realised by the 
'Odyssey* upwards of fiyoo. 1887 N. Ryb NorfHk 
Breads as Our •co-trippera . . wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America. z89s Sis W. Hamilton 
Disexiss. 548 A special tutor or •co-tutor is assigned to 
watch over the education of the children. s836-^ Todd 
Cycl, Anat. 11 . 735/3 When a female is born a 'xo-twin 
with a male^ this female is sterile. 1885 Antiquary Mar. 
08/9 A meeting of the whole body of •co-villagers, a 1711 
Kbn Hymns Evans, (1791) 1 . 80 Good Barsebas . . Aa his 
•Co-vot’ry ended, tnua went on. 

o. Esp. common in the phraieology of Law, 
with the sense of 'joint ' or ' fellow-’, as Co-RBIB, 
Co-BXKOUTOB, Co-DBFBNDANT, CtC. ; also CO-OC- 
ceptor, co-assignee, co-auditor, co-contractor, co- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debtor, co-delinquent 
l-ency), co-guarantor, eo-infeftmenl, eo-lejgatee, co- 
lessee, co-lessor, co-mortgagee, eo-petitioner, co- 
plaintiff, co-projector, co-jfromisor, co-promoter, co- 
purchaser, co-sharer, cosurety, co-trustee, 
xl8j Ld. Watson in Law Times XLIX. 450/9 
A. had signed as a •co-accaptiMr. 18B4 Sir R. Bagoallay 
in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 179 One of two assignees 
was removM for misconduct on the application of his •co- 
assignee. 1884 Law R^. ZR Q. Benra Div. 68 head-note, 
An auditor •. IB entitled to appoint an accountant.. without 
the consent of hb •oo-auditor. B896 Act 19 d* Ro Piet, c.y 
1 9 No oo-suinty, •co-contractor, or co-dabter sihall be on- 
utled to recover nom any <Mher cosurety, co-cootrnoton or 
Mor . . more than toe just proportion, dhek Da Gbx 
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Machaghtbn a Gordon Reports VI IL teonmrt*notet Ka 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a 
covenantor. 1871 Posts Gatus 111. comm. (ed. a) 396 Tha 
obligation by which tha •oo-cteditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. i8k Law Tisnss 6 June 96/1 He 
entailed £ 18,000 loss on his co-credltora i8m Pobtb Gains 
III. comm, (ed.a) 309 Where, .the Solidarity u tha affect of 
•co-delinquency, the delinquent who pays has no regressus. 
Ibid, 398 In Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his '^guarantors. Ibid. 11. f 199 
A lapM portion aocruet to the •oolegatees. illg Sir K- 
Bacgallay in Law Times Rep, LI. 897/a Tha regtstmr 
thought it right to havo the •to-lessee as well os the land- 
lord before him. 1884 IVsekly Notes s Aug. 180/^ The 
transfer of another mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as •co-mortgagee, 1884 Law Times zo 
May 94/9 liberty, .to amend the petition hy joinl^ him ai 
a •co-petitioner with B. s 88 t JuancB Fav in Times 19 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as •co-plaintiff and 
give him the conduct of the action. 1847 C G. Addison 
Contracts 11. vL (1883) be 6 He could not maintain an action 
against his •co-projecton for . . money paid in furtherance 
of the joint underb^ng. Ibid, n. iv. 603 The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligors, or •cO;proimsorB xnterse, 
sBBa Manch. Exam, 6 Oct. 7/3 If the Corporation . . sub- 
scribe to the funds of the ship canal movement they must 
become •co-promoters under the Borough Funds Act. 1889 
G. Denman in Lam Times Rep. LIU. 470/1 Ihe defendant 
knew that the title of the •co-purchasers was fictitious. ifi8s 
Tunes 4 Aug. 3/4 The right of obtaining possession of a 
piece of land— that ia, the pre-emption thereof . . against 
one’s •co4harer whose possession is recent. 1847 Addison 
Contracts 11. iv. 659 A party has consenteA to be •co-surety 
with another. 1818 Crvisb Digest 1 . 539 His •co-trustees 
having refused to join with him in the execution of the trust. 
4 . ikTath. (shoxt for complement). Used in the 
sense * ... of the complement *, or ' complement 
of ... * : tee Cosink, Cotangent, Cosecant, 

Co-ALTITDDE, CO-DEOLINATION, Co-LATITCDB. 

1807 Hutton Course Math, II. a The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of aa arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
Che complement of that arc, Che Co being only a contraction 
of the word complemenL 

Co-abode, oo-aooeptor : see Co-. 
tCoaoemte ( as next, or kdu|& 85 'jv^), a, Obs. 
[ad. L. coacervdt-us, pa. pple. of coacervdre ; see 
next.] Heaped together ; gathered into one place. 

s6a6 Bacon Sylva | 846 Whether the Spirits be Coacer- 
vate, or Diffused. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 5 
Empty spaces, either coacervate or interspersed. 
Coaoarvate (kiiise'SdJvrit), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. coacervdt- ppL stem of coacervdre to 
heap together (f. eo- togethtr + accfvdre to heap).] 
trans. To heap together, gather into a heap, ac- 
cumulate ; also Jig. Hence OoB’o^rvmtod ppl. a. 

idea Cockbbam, Ceacervafe, to heape vp together. 1631 
R. H. Arrnignm. Whole Creature xvii. 303 Maoy moe 
examples . . which . . Historians . . have Coacervated and 
gathered as in a Bundle. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . viL 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

Z841 Blackw. Mag. L. 159 Coacervated facts. 
CoMOrvihtion (kPisesajvFi Jan). Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. coacervdiion-cm, n. of action, f. 
coacervdre : see prec.] 

1 . The action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together ; accumulation. 

’Trbvisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (Z495> 933 
Chorus is a mesure of xxx modius and hath tliat name of 
coaceruacion, hepes. z6a6 Bacon Sylva | 709 I*he Squall 
Spreading of the Tangible Parts, and the Close Coacerva- 
tion of them. z8zy Colbridgb Biog. Lit. ii. 14 Like damp 
bajy, they heat and inflame by co-acervation. 
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Bf. Bailow Defence eort It being . . not the 
' ' • - alleadging, which sup- 


coaceruation of places, but the true 1 , 

ports the truth, i^z * Smbctymnuus ' Anew, f 6 (1653) *9 
To what purpose is that coocervation of Texts? i8tt Sib 
W, Hamilton Disextss. 999 The coacervation of proofs. 

2 . concr, A mass heaped together. 

1690 Eldbrpikld Tythes 89 To. .dispel that coacervation 
of tough humours about the throat. 1893 Quincbv 
Whs. (iB 6 a) XIV. vii. x8z To unshell . . this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations. 

t COAOaTVes v- Obs, - ^ COACEBVATE. 

1699-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, 111 . l 66 Coacerved, but 
not commixt. 

OCNMdi (kffatj), sb. Forms : 6 oooheo, (oooh, 
ooyohe, ooaohe), 6-7 ooohe, ooatoh(e, 6- ooaoh. 
[In i6th c. coche, a. F. coche (masc., in 16th c. 
occas. fern.). Found since j6th c. in nearly all 
European langs. : cf. Sp. and Pg. coche, IL cocchio, 
Wallachian cQcie\ Ger. kutsche (in 16th c. also 
kotscheS, Du. koets ; Boh. kdl, Pol. kocz, etc. Ail 
originally from Magyar kocsi, formerly also 
written kotsi, (pronounced kotjl), 'angarienm 
cumim [quem] kotezi vulgo vocant* (anno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the rei^ of King Matthias 
CorvinuB, 1458-90. Kocsi is in form an adjective, 
meaning app. ' of Kocs (kotj) * a place south of 
Komorn, between Raatmand Bnda; the full 
original name (still used in 1 8th century) being 
kocsi szeker i. e. ' Kocs cait ’ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 eocius currus, in 1536 
currus kotsi. Hence, also, the early equivalents 
in other lan^ ; Boh. koli (Kotsh car), short- 
ened to kdlf, kol ; Ger. i6th c. cotsehie- or eoischy 
wagen, eotwU wagen, gotschiwagen, gutsekiwagen, 
shortened to gotschi,gutschi,gutsehe,kot 5 che, kutee, 
kutsche ; earuer Du. kotsie-, l^tsie-, koets-waghen, 
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•hoftencd iokdsit (Kilum), katti. Cf. ilto 
i4kh c* Kng. cocAm, The Sp,i Pg. tad F. mAtf 
were app. imtnediately Irom i6th c. Ger« 

Sm ftilt hintorioU detail* qollectod by Hildebrand In 
Grimm, ft.v. Kmiteke,] 

h A large kind' of carriage: in i6tli and lyih 
centurief, usually a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally uied^ as i.g, 
the Lord Mayors coach) ; now, usually, a lam 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats iDsi£, 
and several outside, used for public conveyance of. 
passengers (see Stagb-ooaoh). Hence /o taki 
€ 0 €uh vobs.). 

It doei not appear certain what wai the preciw new feature 
that difttinguiHhed the Hungarian kocuit and led to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe. A German picture of *ein un- 
gerische gutsche,* after i5;|o, shows it still without covering, 
and not suspended on spring. (Hildebrand in Grimm. i 
■SgS Sia P. Hoay Zet/r. BUhmm^ Btrkt, in Burgon Lift 
Grttkam (i8m) 1 . 483 Perad venture my lAidy. .cannot ride. 
Thereto will 1 provide this remedy, — to sende her my cocbe. 
1^1 Daus tr. Bullingtr tn i>573' asx They haue 

their horselitters, Cochees, and charetces riglit notable. 15^ 
Diurnal nf Occurr. 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyiJt 
in the quenis graces coscne. 1589 Puttrnham Eng. Poesit 
Conclua (Arb. 1 313 Aniceris. .a very actiue. . man in driuinff 
of a Princes Charriot or Cocha igSp R. Robinson Gold, 
Mitr, (18501 57 Hercoyche was burn'd, that day she mar- 
ried was. 1990 Spenser F*Q. l iv. 16 The roiml Dame . . 
for her coche doth call. ido6 Dbkkbr Stv, Sinntt iv. ( Arb. ) 
31 In euery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundring. 
i6ig Stow Eug ^, Chrou, Jas. 1 an. 1605 867/a In the yeere 
IS64 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchmun, became the Queene's 
Coachraanne, and was the first that brought the vse of 
Coaches into England . .Lastly, even at this time, 1605, be- 

5 an the ordinary vse of Caroaches. s6ai Sir R. Boyle in 
.isMore Pa^en (1886) II. ao, 1. .took back the bay gelding 
, . for my coche. 1674 C Cotton Fair Out 0/ 'Puttis 167 My 
Aunt . . 1 found reedy to take coach. 1676 Durpey Mad, 
Fickle 11. i, Tie go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. a Mrs. Buhn Uuf. Hapfy LadyVlV^, 1718 
11 . 355 Sir William took coach with his Sister. 17x0 Loud, 
Gat. No. 4673/1 The Procession was closed by the Czar's 
Coach of State. 1750 J omnson Rambler No. 195 v 1 x Euery 
coach that rattled through the street. 1804] ANE AuRTEN 
IFaitOMt (18791 397 1 be l^wardes were people of fortune. . 
and kept their coach. *.«V .-4 Emerbon Ess Self-Reliante 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
lias lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Curtain, Glass, 
Hackney, Mail, Mourning, Stage-coach : see 
these ; albo Slow-coach, By-coach^ a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual service 
(cf. Ger. Beiwagen ) ; long coach^ a coach running 
long stages : cf. short-stage. 

Z73a in Chambers Do$n. Ann. Scot, III 408 The Stage 
Coach continues to go from the Cannongaie for London . . 
and if any gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth's, x^bat Naval Chron. Vi I, 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. 

o. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 
c Z840 ' Will gentlemen please to alight 7 The coach dines 
here.' 

d. Applied by railway employes to a railway 
carria^ : in U S esp. a sleeping-car. 

x866 Dickens Mugby Juticiion (Hoppe), We [railway 
officials] don't call them carriages, we call them * coaches' 
x8Bo Webster SHpp,^ Coach, a railway car ; applied in the 
U. S. especially to a sleeping-car. 

2. NauL An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually occupied by the captain. 

1660 Pbpys Duxry 3 May, iiie Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. Ibid. (xBaSi I. 94 
The King supped alone in the coach, xdpx T. H[ale] Acc, 
Nnu Invent, lao Cuddie, Fore<astle, Coaches. X7X9 
D’Urpey/V//x hi. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Falconer Dut. Marine (1789), Coach, or Couch, a sort of 
. . apartment in a large ship of war near the item. The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. ciBgo Kudim. Navig. 
107 Coach or couch. An apartment before the captain^s 
cabin. 

3. University colloq. A private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. 

x^ Clough Bothie 0/ T. Poems (1863) 113 Kitcat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Dnimnadrochet. 1850 F. 
Smeolbv F. Fairlegh xxix. 25 1 Besides the regular col- 
lege tutor, 1 secured the assistance of what, in the slang 
of the day, we irreverently termed *a coach\ 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. vL (D. ), Warham was studying for India 
with a Wanc'ester coach. 1878 Examiner a Mar. 967 'a 
There are two orders of private tutors^' pass coaches ' and 
* honour coaches 

b. transf. One who trains others for an athletic 
contest, esp. a boat-race, 

1885 Manck, Guardian a8 Mar. 6/S A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from first to last. Under Ids 
careful tuition the crew have improved steadily. iWB F. 
Harrison in 19M Cent. Nov. 645 I'o call In professional 
* coaches' to teach the defence of the wicket. 

4. Phrases. Coach and /our, and six : a coach 
drawn by four or six horst's. Hence To drive a 
coach and six (or four) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment, etc.). 

(i6s 9 in Crt. 4> Titnes Chat. /(i848)I. 35 All their coaches 
furnished with six horseH, which comes altogether now in 
fashion.] 1684 Otway Atheist v. i, Is there not a hole in my 
belly, that you in^tum a coach-and-six int lyeoWxLwoop 
Mem, (ed. 3) 330 'This man [Rice] was often heard to say, 
before he came to be a Judge. That he would dnve a Coach 
and Six horses through the Act of Settlement. 1706 Gay in 


SmtffsLeit, (tyflCl tthn Ifv.Fafw .. eswlMr .. AwM 
BSutgbrabs'sin&scoiflliaBdiiR. jv, V, X As y fatiA , 
GbH,,Comehmdeix, H a psfM wiiMS m deseribs aiw 
small thing as very hufS It beoraMt so saj to It is big 
enough to turn a ooaraomd-sbc In. sl8u F. Pollocic m 
MaSt. Mag. XLVI. 9 % The art of driving a ooadi and 
four throng an Act of mttament was then practised with 
far more boldness than Is possible now. 

6 . Comd., a. Rttribtttiv^ us coach-dody, to/ (see 
Boot id.S 4)^ toor, *hidc, ^iro, fade, 

•mare, •passongor, ^screvt, •steed, •sM, dep; b, 
objective and obj, g«ntL» ns coaeh^huuder, -huild- 
itig, -dranfer, driver^ •maker, -making, -painter, 
-nding sb. nod ndj. ; a instni ment n l , ns coach- 
crowded ndj. 

1861 MAVHBwZswdl Ztoor 111 . 184 He Isa *coach-body 
maker by business, itos W. Fslton Cmrrtates 1 . Inuod. 
18 The present master *Coacb-buildeis. Ibid, eo The 
different branches appeitaining to *Coach-building. ipgS 
Mrs. Gaskbli. Norm d ii, The Germans were ..very 
respectable coach builders. etSB Cowrna ^firoc, 743 Seme 
^coach-crowded door. > 78^ '9 NeytUPs Trav, (xjrdio) IV. 
41a Received at his ^ooacn door by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and a harbiimr. 1849 Southey Comm^pt. Bh. Ser. 
11 639 Stags as ^Coach-drawers, lyss Johhson Pref.% 
Compounded or double words 1 have seldom noted . . Of 
tkiejlike or *coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 
primitives contain the meaning of the compounda x8os W. 
Felton Carriages 1 . Introd. 18 *Coach.harnesa makers. 


1767 ) 111 . >47 

Three shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chut. 
vii, I had no money for coach-hire. s6x6 Pasquil d Kath. 


Lstt. III. 330, 1 was at half-a-doten coachmakers' yarda 
1615 Stow Eng. Chron. Jas. I an. x6oc. 867/a They [coaches] 

g rew vsuaU among the nobilitie. .and within twentjryeeres 
ecame a great trade of *coach-makii». i8os W. Felton 
Carriages I. Introd. 17 The art of Coach-making. 16318 
Brome Antipodes iii. ii. Item, an Elegy for Mistns Aider- 
woman Upon the death of one of her ^Coach-mares. i6m 
Lotid. Got. No. 3845/4 ^Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.m 7 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 144 T 5 All the Coach- Makers and 
Coach- Painters in I'own. itei in Cobbett Rur. Ridss 
(1883) I. 4] A common *coach-passenger room. 1830 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. {184a) 1 . 195 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the *coach- riding public, .the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their coocli-riding. 1604 Hbywood 
Gunaik. i. 30 Tlieie are sayd to be her ^coach-steeds. S838 
Dickens O. Pwat xli, He hurried . .up the *coach-steps, and 
into the conch. 1840 — Oid C. Shop xlviii, Mow are you 
Chnstopher 7 croaked the dwarf from the *coach.top. 

6. Special combinations. Ooaoh-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach are officially entered or * booked ' ; 
t ooaoh-oarrioge, a coach: cf. coach- ztfogon ; 
ooaob-oarver, one who does the carved work on 
a coach ; ooaoh-olerk, a clerk at a coach-office ; 
f ooaoh-oloak, a travelling cloak; fooaoh- 
coffer « CoAOH-Box ; f coach- companion — coach' 
fellow ; ooach-ourrior, one who supplies the 
leather fittings for a coach; ooaoh-diniier, a 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appropri.ate stopping-placeR ; ooaoh-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage ; 
t coach-fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; humorously of persons, a compianioii, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach ; f ooach-glaas, glass used for 
the windows of carriages ; coach house, a build- 
ing or out-house for a coach or carriage ; ooaoh- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage ; 
fooaoh-leavea, folding blinds of a coach-window ; 
t ooaoh-master, one who lets coaches or carrioges 
for hire ; t ooooh-matoh, a chariot-race ; f ooaoh- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel ; ooaoh-oflftoe, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booketl 
fnr a stage-coach; ooaoh-paroel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach ; t ooaoh-pole, the pole of a 
. carriage ; ooaoh-road, a road on which coaches 
run, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; ooaoh-roof, the tup of a coach, or of 
the ' cuach ’ in sense 2 ; ooaoh-smithing, smith’s 
work in connexion with a coach ; ooaoh-table 
(Naul.), the table of the 'coach' (sense 2 ); 
t ooaoh-treate, see quot. ; ooaoh- trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trimmings 
for carriages ; coaoh-wagon, transl. Ger. hutch' 
wagen, coach ; see the Etymology above ; ooaoh- 
way » coach-road i also the part of a street or bridge 
on which vehicles run ; ooaoh-wise adv,, in the 
manner of a coach; ooaoh-woman, a woman 
driving a coach ; f ooaoh-wright, a coach-builder. 
See also Coach-box, -HORSE, -HOUBS, -man, etc. 

1679 Trials qf IVaheman, etc. 93* I went the fourth of 
September, an tne *Coach Book will make it appear. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 111. 340/x A ^Coach Carriage, .ought 
to have but one Pole. iTaa Loud, Gem. Na 6 iqo/xo Thomaa 
Nichols . . '*Coacb-Carvcr. xfeg Blachw, Mag, XIV. 316 
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I ihaB also Iwm oner la Ii|b fCoy h to t itri Kmmm, 

m mdMt fum the CttUodamr. to TALfovsD 

yae, RamMee 1 . sjt Thia, unllks the tbitlv* 
in EngliiiMlf bod time to Im eaten* 881 se If abevaT OUm 
Podr. x,The pimelon wis followed by n . .^ooodt-dog.^ 
Shark Mofrp W, 11. Ii 7 Yon, and year *Cq«€h-lwlmr 
Mim* to‘ivrsiu/’#s^to«/fti67il49Holto[hoads 
together as If they wore csnch-fellows. to.HtsscMBL la 
Phil, Tram* XCVtLts8 A,.plate of *ooeeh gCss ty in^es 
long, and about pbroad. Its t hi ck n ess. .31 two«lmndiedths 
of an inch, to PsAiica Narr* Pep, PUi 14 A tong Entry 
leading into the ttimer Conn by the ^Gonch-Honsei* iIm 
Southey DsviPs Walk 8 A cottage with a double ooadu 
house, A cottage of gentility. SM New Atm, Dirtei* it 
Baker, Robert, ^CamdoliMr and Trank-maker, ito B. 
JoNsoH New inn 11. 1 , Yon must. .Drive in sigain, wita the 
*ooach-leaves put down. At the back gate, irai Lessd, 
Cat, No. jatJs William Ellis . . *Cosaik^mmMi, to E. 
Howamo R, Roeftr xvlU, The glam coadi drove up the 
inn-yard of aome large ooachmaster, 1647 R. SrArvLTON 
Juvenal is The FlluninUn wav. A high-way ftwm RomK 
where they used to ride their ^coach^mstches. i6eo Hey- 
WOOD Rape Luertes Wka. 1874 V. x7a To wash my *Coach* 
naves in my fathers blood. 18133 Marryat P. Simple iU,, 
Two huge blue posu at the door next the ^coach-oflioe. 
1861 Dickens Gi. Expect, xix, 1 also went to the coach- 
office and took my place. i8tx Shelley in Hogg Life (1838) 
1 . 433 A constant and animated correKpondence of ^coach- 
pareds. 177s Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1. ii, Such a thing 
. . as an old *coach.pole, or a spare bed-posu 1711 Lena. 
Gat. Na 533>/3 the Post and Rmu. itoy 

Southey EsprtelUts Lett, (t8i4) HI. 350 We cook our 
seots on the *ooach roof at five in the morning. 1861 
Hmrpeps A/otf. Aug. 450/3 A shallow boat with raised 
coach roof. 1883 A thenteum ex July BbA A , . chapter, d 
practical value| on *ooach-smithing. toBo Pepvs Ditry 
U838) I. 99» 1 dined commander at the*Coach uble to-day. 
16x7 Markham Caval, v. 54 The draught-breRdthes or 
*Cotch treates, which extend from the breast of the Horse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding 
strong double leather, iraa Sbwbl Nist, Quakers (1795) 1. 
IV. 354 lliey Were carried in a "coach-waggon to the water 
side. s6ii Kick Honest, Ags (1844) 49 Some (women] will 
care little for going to Heauen, because there is no good 
*Coachway. 1735 J. Price Siont-Br. Thames 4 A Street 
or Coach-way of so Feet broad . .The Foot-way to be raised 
one Foot higher then the Coach-way. tm Thoreau 
Yankee in Canada i. 4 Borne ^coachwtse along the spacious 
. .avenues. tW 6 a G. F. Beekelev Life 4 Recollect. II. 190 
A Coachman or *coachwoinan of any sort. 1876 M. Collins 
Blacksmith 4 S. 1 . 98 There have been coachwomcn who 
could drive four-in-hand. xfOn J. Harmar tr. Bma*t Serm, 
364 (T.) Built this coch by his trusty and faithful *coch- 
wnghts and carpenters. 

Coaolli V [f. ftb. t cf. Ger. kutschen l6th c.] 

1. tram. To cODvey iu, seat in, provide with, a 
coach. Also fig. ? Qbs. 

s6xb Dexksr If it bs not good, etc, Wks. 1873 III. 970 
Bri^ 'em all in coach'd, the gates are wide enough. s6x6 
R. C Times* Whis. 111. xo66 She must be coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. s6s4 I'sAPr Cemm. Job xxvi. 0 Christ 
was by a cloud cooebea up to heaven, /bid. t Thess. i. 3 
Adversity hath whipt many a soul to heaven, .which other- 
wise prosperity had coached to hell. 1708 Pope Dunctad 
III. 391 Ine nec ■ • - - • — 


6l«s icyg A lie needy poet sticks to all he meets : Coach'd, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
JI. 598 Ibe ladies being safely coached under the escoite of 
the lawyer, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (Z859) 330 [He] 
goes coached to Satan's ball. 

2. intr. To ride or drive in a coach, (Also to 
coach it.) colloq. 

1630 Bkathwait Eng, Gentl. (x64x') 399 This day you coach 
to the Exchange, c xO^fS Fuller in Uutch Ca//. Cur. 1 . 939 
All the Gentry coacht it up to the City, xygy Month. 

^ To coach it thro' the town. i88oWEBSTEa 


Mag. IV. 134 
Supp. 

fb. tram. 


To traverse in a coach. Ohs, 


1693 R. Gould Corruption of Times 11 When he does 
Coach the Streets. s8os Ann, Rev, HI. 399 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

3 , University colloq., etc. [see Coach sh, 3.] a. 
tram. I'o prepare (a candidate) for an examina- 
tion ; to instruct in special subjects ; to tutor ; 
also, to train for an athletic contest, as a boat- 


race. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, He 's coaching me and 
some other men for the little ga 1867 Evening Standard 
IS Feb., The crew being coached by Mr. F. willan and 
Mr. G. Morrison, from the former centleman's steamboat, 
dSBxAtkeHmum No. 9806 Ad vt., Students coached in Chem- 
i.Htry. Bouny, Materia Medica and Physics. 1887 Sir R. 
H. Roberts In the Shires viii. xa8 These young ladies, al- 
though ably coached by their motiier, had failed, etc. 
b. intr. To * read * or study with a ‘ coach*. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
moutn 7 . . I'm coaching there. x8^ Oxford Tutor to Ustder- 
grad., 'Would you like to coach this term, Mr. M. 7 * 

Ooa*oh-box. [f. Coach sb. 4 Box sb:- 6.] 

From the earlier ouots. it would seem that box was here 
originally used in the sense ' seated compartment ', rather 
than applied to the rec^tacle under the driver’s feet, os 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1753 under Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 98 Resign thy Coach-box Twissa 
x 6 qo Cotton Espemon 111. xi. 360 a'h^ first pall’d him [the 
coachman] out of his Co^-box, lyaS Vanbr & Cis. Pror, 
Husb. 1. i, Doll puked a little with nding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box— And then her Stomach was 
easy. s8ox W. Felton Carriages 1 . X35 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament Co*a Carriage. 184s Maervat 
Poacher xv, llie guns were unstrappM from the back of 
the coach-box. 

attrib, S7M Land. Gat* Na 4177/4 A blue Furbelow 
Coach-Box Clolh. 
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CO-ABAHTTB. 


OOMllM ^ OOMlir- C[- CoACB la a and 
3 with a qaafti-dimia. suf&i J 
fL Cocha, An aarly uoii-atataimlited form of 
Coach q. v. Obs, 

2. Coachee (k^t/r). Sonic kind of carriage. 
70 bs. 

itoi C B. Biowm in W. Dunlap Afem. 167 To hire a 
eoachae to take us to Middletown, siop Kbnoall 7 *rav* 

1. xii. XM Two coaches, two phaetons, ten coacbees, and 
three other four-wheeled carriajps. 

8 . Coach€9^ coacky (kdu'tu). A coachman, colloq, 
[Cf. cabby ^ bargea ; bnt also Magyar kocn^ Bon. 
M 0 ilf dial. Ger. kutsche, in thig sense.] 

1700 SouTHBv U8s6) 1 . X 'l*ha name of Tom Lamb 
mside the coachee my friend, c l•x7 HockS TaUc 1 1 1 . 
^ Laughed at poor coachy's predicament. 1804 Social 
Sci. Kev.u Coaeny haiing lighted his large German pipe. 

T. (Tooi: ES ParadiM Martyrs C1877) The dash 
Down hill and up, o' the mail. . to coachee s chirrup. 
Coachee * {kd«tjr). ncnce-wd, [f. Coach v, + 
-Eg '.] One who is * coached ’ (gee Coach v. 3). 

i 806 Lotut, Prv. zB Aug. 180/1 llie coach and the coachee 
can. .soothe their consciences by the reflection. 

Goaohar i.kdu i/sj). Also 6 oooher(e. [In 
gense i. a. F. cacAcr coachman (cf. algo Cfer. 
ktttsckery i6th c.) ; in 3, f. Coaoh jtA ore. -••-eb.] 

1 1. The driver of a coach ; a coachman, 
charioteer. Ohs, 

15B7 Jj. HAgMAS tr. Serm, rj$ 'T.) His coche was 

pluckt in pieces by evil cochers. idoi R. Johnson King^ 
* {Somn^ (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse . . are defective 
fix service^ other then for travailo ; to which the . . Alnmin 
Coachers inf. idje Coach-menJ And them excellent. s 6 og 
Biuut (Douayi i ^ings xxii. 34 He said to his cuchere: 
Tome thy hand. 

2. A coach-horse. 

1769 Pabite Advertiser 97 Sept. 3/3 A Bay Horse, .fit Tor 
a Coacher. sMp Daily Nnvs 7 Aug., A mare . . out of a 
carrier’s cart mare by a coacher. 

3. One who coaches (sense 3 ). 

Ooaollftll (kJtt’tJful). [f. Coach sb. + -ful.] 
As many as will All a coach. 

idMGAYTOM PUasamt Notes iv. xv. aps Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, 
t Apr., A coachful of attending damsels a 184s Hood 
Storm at Heutmgs ii. Each day pour’d in new coach-fulls 
of new cita 

OoaohflilneM. notue-wd. State of being full 
of coaches. s86o [see Coach less]. 

Goaoli-liorsa. 

1. A horse used for drawing a coach. 

1603 Narrative King's EHtertainment (T.), They drew 
together like coach'horses. tr. KeyslePs T rav, (1760) 

1 . 3 Switzerland that furnishes lAunbardy with the best part 
of Its coach-horses. 

fig, 1500 Maelowk and Pt. Tamhurl, iv, iii, To restrain 
'fh^ coltish coach-horse tonpues from blasphemy. 1599 D. 
loNSON Cynthia's Rev, iv. 1. Tis the swaggering coach- 
norke Anaides, that draws with hinu 


2. Naut. (Seequot.) 
X867 Smyth SeuloPs fVo 


fVord’hh., Cortch-horseSf the crew of 


the state barge ; usually fifteen sdected men. 
Coa'oh-horaer. nance-wd. One who * horses \ 
or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

S837 Dickens Pickw, xliii. The embarrassed coach-horser 
was ordered to l»e discharged forthwith. 

Goaohing (k<^u'tj’iQ\ vbl, sb, [f. Coach v, -»■ 
-INO The action of the verb Coach. 

1. Travelling by coach ; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly attrib, 

186a Smiles Engineers 111 . 179 Several coaching com- 

K nies were, .got up by innkeepers at DarUng[ton. 1884 T. 

ATTON in Harpers Mag. Fe& 346/9 The . . inn of the old 
coaching days 1885 Manck. Exam. 15 May 5/7 Coaching 
now thrives, .on some favourite routes in and out of London. 
2. Unizfersity colloq., etc. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see Coach sb, 3 , v, 3 ) ; special instruction. 

1849 Thackekay Pendennis (X871) 99 Such a flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. z8m Mks. Gaskbll Nofih if 
S. xlvi. The very man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in. 1889 Daily News 99 Jan. 3/6 {Boat 
Race) The President superintended the coaching from 
horseback. 

8 . Commercial slang, (See quot.) 

1866 Travers' Circular to Fob 107/3 Coaching . . Is ^e 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended auction 
goods for which the owMr hopes to realize fancy prices by 
the employment of fictitious bidders. 

Goa*oU 6 SB« ts. rare. Without coaches. Hence 

1879 Daily Nero* z6 ^r. ^9 Favourite routes which are 
at present coachless sMo Uickens Uncomsn, Treat, xxii. 
(D.l^ The Dolphin’s Head which everywhere expressed past 
coachfulncss and present coachlcssness. 

Coaohlet. nonce-wd, [f. Coach sb, •!- -lit, dim. 
sufhx.l A small coach. 

• S837 Caelvlb Fr, Rev. (1870) III. 1. vlii. 53 In my light 
little ooachlet. 

GoMlm&iA (k^‘tJ[mftQ). [f. Coach sb, + Mak.] 
1. The man who drives a coach. 

1970 GoaaoM Sch, Abssso fArb.) 33 Caligula, .loued Prasf- 
xius the Cochman. 1989 Puttbmhais EfM* Poesie 111. xx|L 
(^b.) 866 Comming to salute the Queane . . he said to her 
(^chnsan, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy car^ that 1 
may spealce to the Queene. 01649 Deumm. or Hawth. 
SJnasnmehia'VDsK 197 A coach-man of a lord of parliamept. 
1711 Swift Lett. (1767) 111 . 161 The dean .. lent me hiE 
cnariot, which has cost me two shillings to the coachman. 


[ list SevtMKT Mp. AUem CemsUeegham^ Widi eoaduBm's 
I quairals. and with fbotmen's shouta 8878 Ssautv SUm 
I 111 . ^ Cailing him *a good hoiee. but a ood coachman *• 
t D. poet, A charioteer. Obe. 

STAMVHUEaT Mneit 11. (Arb.) 50 Coadtmen of old of 
Achifles, c 1611 CHAFSfAit//zW xtti. 666 Hia oonchman led 
them to his lord. 

O. Uchn, The driver of a fire-engine. 

1883 Pall MaU C, aj Oct. 4/s In securmg a quick start a 
great responeibility rests upon the * ooechman 
2. Angling. A kind of aitihcial fly. 

1839 in Hofland Angled s Manual. Etseyel, 

Rural Sports zi6a A mothlike artificial representation 
known in [Herefordshire] as Harding's or the coadunan's 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fthher. 1867 F. Feamcis Angling vi, (1880) 943 The 
Coachauui. .is one of the beat evening and night fl^aa 
Hence Oom’ohmnnllke a., Oom ohaanahood. 
i8e6 Miss MiTPoao Ville^ Ser. ti. (1663) 390 A moat 
magnificent coachmaolike wig. 1659 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(i86x) 906 I'he mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood. 

Goaclimanfiliip (k^M-tJm^nJlp). [f. Coach- 
man •f -BHip.] The performance of a coachman ; 
skill in driving a coach. 

ipB G. Colmah Proso onSov. Oeceu. (1787) III. 994 'Their 
. .skill in Coachmanship to show. 1785 Cowfee Tipve.aab 
His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. 1843 Mas. 
RoMEa RhonOf Darro tfr tr. 1 . 9^5 To think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship. 

GoaoL-wlieel- 1* The wheel of a coach. 

1647 R. Stapylton JsnteneU 65 Prometheus, .stealing fire 
from the suns coach- wheeles. 1633 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 6z Tlie former revolves on its axfe, 
in the usual manner of a ccmch-wheel. 

2. slang. A large coin, as a crown, half-crown, 
or dollar ; «Caht-wheel a. 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cemi. Crew^ Coack^vheol^ Fore^ Half a 
Crown ; Hind, A Crown. i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.t 
Coach-wheel^ a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 H. Ainswoetm 
Roohvvod ill. xiii. One quid, two coach-wheeU, half a bull 

8 . To turn coach-wheJs ; see Cart- wheel 3 . 

1863 Kingsley Heater Bab. L 33 He could . . turn coach- 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times following. 

Goaoh-wliee'ler. [f. prec. + -er.] A maker 
of coach-wheels. 

1686 Lend. Gax. 9159/4 Robert Cooper. . Coach-wheeler. 

Goa'oh-whip. 

1. A whip used in driving a coach. 

1833 J. Rennie A iph. A ngling 65 The best lines . . run taper 
like tlie lash of a coach-whip. 

2. fig. A long thin strip ; pi. shreds, tatters. 

1781 Aecher in Naval Chron. XI.a88 The Sails began to 

fly. .into coach whips. 

8 . Naut. * The pendant* (Adm. Smyth). 

4. altrib.f as coa'ch’whip bvrdt snake (sc*e quots.). 
1736 Moetimbr in Phil. Traest. XXXIX. 956 The Coach- 
whip Snake ; so called from its being very long and slender 
like a Coach-whip. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 9x9 The 
Coach whip snake, .is 0 or 7 feet long, and very slender and 
active. 1884 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Apr. 971/9 The * coach- 
whip* bird . . has a loud, full note, ending sharply like the 
crack of a whip. 

Goaoliy (k^ tfi), a. colloq. [f. Coach sb. + -T.] 

1. Of ahorse : Resembling a coach-horse. 

1870 Daily Nezvs 19 July 6 Colonel Wilson . . with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifferent mover and too lumpy to 
pleaM. 1887 Sat. Retf. e Nov. 634 He [a horse] looks just 
a trifle 'coachy* about the shoufaersi. 

2. Having to do with a coach, coach-driving. 
s88a Tkseopp A ready (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphus, con- 
demned to everlasting alternations of being droppecl and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot. 

CocMihy, sb. : see Coachke 1 . 
tGoactf ///• o. Obs. [ad. L. coact-us, pa. pple. 
of coagire, coglre ; see next.] 

Compelled, constrained, forced, a. of persons. 
c 1430 Lydc. Bochas 111. vii. (1554) 79 a, They were coacte 
after peace to seke. 1487 Newminstyr Cartul, (Surtees) 
963 Not coact nor constraynod. 

D. of things : Done under compulsion, forced. 


(X030) 05 for the conversion 01 these, .seemeth to be coacu 

Hence t Ooaoily adv. 

is8i J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 166 b. Mans will ... 
worketh voluntaryly, not coactly. 

Gout ika|S'kt\ V. [f. L. coact- ppl. stem of rp- 
agPrCt cbglte to drive together, collect, contract, 
compel ; or, in pn. |>plc., f. prec. + -ED.] 

1 1. irons. To compel, constrain, force, coerce. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

Orig. used only in pa. pple.^CaKCT Opt, a. s. 

c 1400 Test. Love 111. (1560) 995 x Neyther is coacted ne 
constrayned. 1494 Fabyan v. cxl. 194 They lost the field, 
and were coactyd to flee. Z570 Diurn. Occur. (1833) 189 
VncomMllit or coactit be ony maner of persone. 1631 
Rateigk'sGhoet 349 Vertue coacted and forced, is not vertue. 
b. To exercise control upon. 

1895 Ess. Intuitive Morals 95 As this supersensible world 
is the background and subetams of the phenomenal world, 
whose laws, .it coacta 

1 2. To restrain, confine. Obs. ran, 

cigso State Lett, in Barnet Hist. Re/. II, m Not 
limited and ooacted orithin any such bounda 1309 Lvnoe- 
EAV Con^. Lynduay 163 ml to no man be coactit. 

1 8. To draw together, contract ; to collect, con- 
centrate. Cbs, rare, 

1178 Bamistbr Hiat, Mem iv. 34 [Thu muscles] ooact, and 
m^e atraite the brest strongly. 1637 ToMLinsoif Remau's 
Disp, 44 The virtue of the uinh coacied into one plant. 


tA to enact together nrith others. Cbs, rmne 
1388 Aiabii Admois, 4 Shs anforoed vniast lawos, poitlv 
made by her supposed mhor. .and partelyooncted byhenw 
and her oomjrilmes. 

6. intr. To act together, rare, 
iM Shake. Tr, g Cr. v, U. xi8 If 1 tall how these two 
did coact. 

t ClMb*et8df ppl. a. Obs, [f. COAOT v, + -BdI.] 
Compelled, emorced, compulsory. 

tyfig-iyVojtmA, 4rbf. (1596) v6/t Both men and women the^ 
keep thorough ooacted vowes mun marrying. ss8a-8 Hitt* 
7ames Vi U804) 97 Be [as by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prereg. Ckr, Kings v. 7a He 
professed his obedience, and that not . . a coacteoone. 
FuLLsa Ch. Hist. v. (1656) 049 Thinking herself free flvn 
that uncomely kind of ooacted marriage. 

Coa'Otlnff. [see the vb.] fa. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. {,obs ). b. Co-operating. 

A 1641 Bp. Moumtagu A. g M. (x64e> 4x1 Fatali coacting 
Necessity swayeth all. 1843 tr. Custine*s Empire ef Csar 
111. 53 lae co-acting patience and address of man and beast. 
Coution (killin’ k|on). Also 4 6 ooaooloii. [a. 
F coactioH ( 14 th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coactibn^ 
em n. of action, f. coaggre^ cS^re : see Coaot.I 
L L Compulsion, constraint, coercion. (Vexy 
frequent in lo-iyth a ; now rare.) 

CS400 Test. Love 111. (1560) Coaccion, that is to 


sayne, constrainyng. i^aB Tindalb Parable wicked Masts- 
men Wks. I. 55 Of h» own nature, vflthout coaction or 
compulBton of the law. 1677 Hale Prissi. Orig. Mem, 
IV. viii. 367 *rho liberty of the Will, whereby it baUi power 
to determin it self, and is free from all force and coaction. 
a 1711 Ken Stoss Poet. Wks. 1791 IV. 360 'To sin and err 
were 1 not free, All Duty would Co-action be. 1754 
Edwards Freed IViiii Is Constraint ..otherwise caliM 
Force, Compulsion and Coactioii ; which is a Person's 
being necessitated to do a thing contrary to his Will, sl^ 
Bp. Forbre Nieene Creed 51 The power of choice and .• 
absence of any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity or coaction, 
b. Control in the way of constraining. 

1893 Ess. Intuitive Morals gf The Strength of the true 
self is acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. 

t o. Application of physical force. Obs. rare. 

1634 BsaaETON Trw. (184^) 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 

ta Contraction, condensation. Obs. rare. 

i 6 m N. Carpenter Geog. pel. 1. ii. 91 The thickning. .of 
any body it made by addition and coactiou of more parts 
into the same space. 

t 3. [tr. L. coactio^ Some disease of animals. 

1748 tr. Vegetius Disiem^s Horses 69 Coaction (or 
Constraint^ is the Name of a Passion in Animals from which 
divert kinds of Sicknesses arise. 

U. [f. Co- + Action] (with hyphen). 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

i6b3 Sir J. Steadung Div. Poems 57 When Beam and 
WooFiies . . Assault your fouldes, By tneir vniiist coaction. 
1697 J. Serjeant Salt'd Philos, irx The Co-action of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horslrv Fool (1748) 1 . 909 
Which inflamei his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. i8e3 J. Badcock Dom. 
Antusem. 33 The simultaneous co-action of dififerent bodies 
of .soldieiy^ 

Gouiive (k^ise-ktiv), a. [f. L. type *coac/Tv-us, 
f. coacl- + -IVE. F. has coactifi, -iw, in 1 4 th c.] 

1. Of the nature of force or compulsion; co- 
ercive, compulsory. (Qualifying power or the like ; 
never persons. Frequent in 17 th c. ; now rare ) 

1603 'T. Bell Motwes cone. Rotttish Faith a I'he Pop 4 
hath no power coactiue ouer any King. 164a Jrr. Taylor 
Episc. (1647) 9x A coactive, or coercitive jurudiction. 1739 
Johnson Rambler Na 57 e 7, 1 do not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the conveniences of 
life. 1663 PuEEV Eisresu 78 The coactive and usurped 
power of the Pope. 

fb. In passive aense: Of an enforced kind, 
compulsory. Obs. 

1596 Bell Surv. Peperyu 1. xvi. 64 Coactive fasting is., 
by reason of famine, etc. 1636 Prynnk Unbish. 7 'istt. (x66x) 
35 His residence there was . . at his own pleasure, not oo- 
active. z66x Ussiikr Power Pritues 1. (1683) 68 'They are 
free from all coactive obedience to them. 

2. ff- Co- + Active.] Acting in concert ; acting 
or talcing place together, rare. 

i6zs Smaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 14X With what’s vnreall thou 
coactiue art, and foJIow’st nothing. 1841-4 Kmeeson Ess, 
Ser. II. ii. (1878) 69 The evolution was not from one central 
point, but coacti>-e from three or more points. 

Hence OoMttiTolj adv., by wav of compuhsion. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu A.Sf M. 410 Inforcing coactively, 
impelling violently all men. ida8 Bramhall Schissns 
Carded 277 (L) All legislative, Judiciary, and dispensative 

e >wer, coactively, in the exteriour court of the church, over 
nffUsh subjects. 

t GoaotiTily. Obs. ran. [f. Co- + AcrnriTT.] 
1. Action or activity in concert. 
z6S9 H. More Jmmort. Soul (1669) 903 This Ssrmpathy 
and Coactivicy. 166a — Phi(m, HWlinge (171a) Pref. Gen. 
xaMatter is, .destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity. 
2. Coactive quality ; compulsory character. 
tyjM Waeruetom Div. Legal, I. 943 l*he coactivity of 
Civil Laws and Religion. 

Co-aotor: see Co-. 

Goad, obi. f. Cod jAI ; pa. pple. of Cob. 
Oo^'damitei n, [see Co- a.] Contemporary 
with or . besides Adam. 

1877 Shwlm Fistal Philos. 68 A theory of co^idamita 
races. s88e Schapp i?ZKyc/. Rel. K, 11 . 1394 Some holding 
to a co-Adamite theory . . and others to the pre-Adanuta. 



OO^ABAFVAnOV. 


. Um (t Cok 4 > 

Adaftahov.] Adaptation ta two or more tbibgi 
to each other, mutual adaptation, 

•daurable co-«dapt«t(oii. iM Darwim Orti, Sjfic., H&. 
Sk. Introd 17 NiiqiRrotta and bemutiAil oo-AdapUOoiii which 
W0 tM throuahotit nature. 

Oo-mdaptod and 

Adapted to eadi other, mutually adapted. 

iSaa Topo CyeL Anat. 1 . 556/1 Theur cephalic arm* beiiic 
•o co-adapted ae to adhere oy the mutual appodtion of the 


lOi HamikU Jtw. Aug. 106 Eaiw maeehre walt^ 
each bonded stone, eech 00-adeptM part 
Ck>-a 4 jMaiioe 9 -enoy (kd^i&dg^'i&ii. -li). 
[f. Co-i-ADJACiBNoa, -OT.r The quality or state 
of being coadjacent, contiguity ; in Phiks^ a 
term for one of the Aristotelian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 

s8m Sir W. Hamilton In U^kt. 900/1 The laws of 

Similarity and Contrast and the law of CoMijacency. tiso 
BncycL (O.^, There are four modes of assMatloti, 
namely, by proximity in time, by similarityi by contrast, by 
eoadjacence in space; or three, if proximity in time and 
coBcyacence in space be taken under one bead. 

CmadiJaoent (kdhi&dg^-sdnt), a. and sh, [f. Co- 
-t- Adjacent.] Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; stec, in Philos., contiguous in thought : 
see prec. Also sb.. Any object or idea so related 
to another. 

itsa Sir W. Hamilton in RoUTt IVks. 899/1 Such parti 
may be either coadiacent in space or coai^acent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive) in time. /6uL 8^/t These 
three laws .. are the law of Similars, the law of Contraries, 
and the law of Co-adjacents. /bid, 899/a Dog may suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

t Oo-ft* 4 Joiiht. Obs. [L Co- + Adjoint.] 
One conjoined with others in any business ; a col- 
leaguei 

s^ LihiHy mgti, TyramU 137 The faults of the 
principal Tutor who maneges the Affairs are justly tm. 
pitted to the Co-adjoynts in the Tutorship. 

t Coa*^lUtteilt. Obs. [f. Co- -H Adjdnbnt ; 
on type ot^L, ^coadjumentum : see note to Coad- 
jdtob.] Mutual assistance. 

1730 in Railev ; whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 
Co-adjturt (k^ni&dgu-st), v. [f. Co- Adjust.] 
trans. To adjust mutually, fit to each other. 

a 1864 WsBSTEi cites Owen. 1876 Mivart Lestotu 
31 If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusied as to 
result in order and harmony. 

Hence Ooadjwsted fpL a., Ooadjtistiiieat. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 111. las The lines of frac- 
ture which remain between the ooadjusted pieces of the 
skull. Mivart JLusem Nat. 31 Every attempt at 

such coadjustment. 

Coacyutauit (kJui&dgiM’t&nt, koi8e*d3<«UUit), a. 
andj^. [f. Co- 4 - Adjutant i on the type of an 
assumed L. ^coadjUtant-em, pr. pple. 01 *coad/u- 
tare : see note to COADJUTOR.] 

A. atN. Helping another or others, co-op|erating. 
a 1708 J. Phiupr CereeUia (R.), Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Ruroclydon's tumultuous gusts. 
1830 W. Philups Mt. Sinai iil 491 A thousand hands were 
coa^utanL 

A sb. One who helps another, one of several 
mutual helpers. 

1708 Pops Lett. In Swift's IVks. (1761) VIII. a6o The 
Dean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. 
a 1734 North Exam. (1740; 198 Oates or some of his coed- 
jntants. 

Coa* 4 jlltator. rare. [cf. Adjutatob.] » Co- 
adjutor. 

176a Smollett L. Greaves ii. (D.), I do purpose . . to act 
as a coadjutator to the law. 18B1 Chr. World 446 a, A 
itaff* of unpaid co-adjutators. 

tCoadjuta to| 5 dg*Mt), v. Obs. [£ Co- + 
Adjute V . ; on tne type of an assumed L. ^ceadjU'^ 
tare : see note to Coadjutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully, trans, and intr. Hence 
Ooadjutixig a. 

s6ia Drayton Poly-olh. Hi. 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand. Her coadjutiM miinjn much 
snore content behold. i6s8T. Gainrpord Perkin warhsek 
bi SsUct. HarL Mise. (1793) 74 For . . not coadjuting your 
king in his petw revenges uTOn France. <6a4 Hrvwood 
Cunaih. 1. 46 Coadjuting with the Semlnarie and vitall 
powers of the tunne. 

So t Ooadjivtame&t, t OoaAjwtlT* a. 

1618 T. GAiHSPoaD^rrAAi Warkvkin Select. Hart. Misc. 
U793) 58 By Che . . coadjutement of this duchese of Burgundy. 
IW7-77 Fblthaii Resaivet 1. Ixvi. lox A ooadjutive cause. 
a66o Chas, IPs Escape in Select. Hart. Mise, (1793) 383 
Where human coadiutemeot . . bath been inRCmmentaL 

Ooa 4 }lltor (kPi&d^fA'toi). Also 5 obadln- 
towre, 6-7 ooadiulaar, -or, ooadjatonr, 7 oo- 
aitttor, ooajutor. OF. coadjmteur (in Anglo- 
Fr. 'Our), ad. L. coadiptor, ‘ffrem, f. Co- + adjktar 
helper, agent-sb. f. a^uvSra to help. The French 
denvation gave the accentuation coa'djutor^ which 
is used by Coleridge; but the poets generally, 
since 1^00, appear to have eaadjwtor^ after 
Latin. 

No L. ^cee^/noMrs, or *eaai^tfrvb recorded, but In the 
modi langi. mds have bom fonnad on theia types* sag- 
gested by eeadfaier.} 


m 

X Ohm «rho wotlqi mid helpa aMother j a 
helper, aasistaflt* ^Uow^hdlper. 
c LRfMemhadi KmaL iM^ U MiniitMU and 

sniereb to him. .and coadiutowres. i|b6 Piiyr, Per/* tW. 


d« W.X53X) tol^ooadiiilQursaodhwpeiRorfod atsdit 
Fothrhrv Aiksem* (xdsa) Fm s Euary one a ooadiutor to 
theworkeofalltheothen ida|QUAaiBsmi«Ml, j/f ‘ 
wanerc 


iv. (17x8) 3«9 Nacnra knowi 1 


) parfisetion ; . 

JS. t It 


scorns r co^utor. tyas Warrurtom 1 H». Legut. 11 . 33 
His CoRdjutoim Counsellors Rod Ipstructort. tlgd Frovos 
Hist. En£, I. m In this undertaking she was speedily 
provided with an efficlaat ooadjnter. 

2 . Spec, Eccl, One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other eocletiastie. 

A ceadhtieria appointed as aisistant and i nc ces e o r to an 
old and infirm bbhc9 : andbthttSdtoinctfroAae«|F^<Mg«Mt, 
who has charge of a definite portion ofa larga diocese. 

•849 LATiMse Ssrm, bsf, Edm. Vi, v. (Arb.| its Samuell 
. . sette hys twoo sonnes in offyee wyth h^m, as hys snffra^ 


•ion to create X t olde and impotente BysEbppet should 
do. a 1691 T. Bablow Rem. <1693) x6i For a Bishop to 
have a Co*adJutor, or (as the Statute calls him) a Snffngan 
to assbt him. 1709 Sterle Toiler Na xo p 9 The Arch- 
bishop of Saltsbuig is dead, who is succeedM by Count 
Harracb, formerly Bishop or Vienna, and for these last 
Three Years Coamntor to the said Axchbtshop. sya6 Avuffb 
Partff. i6x If a Minister . . becooes Dumb or Blind after 
Induction, .the Biriiop. .shall allow him a Co-euUutor. stsx 
Stepmen Laws Etu^ 11 * 669. >Sfij Kirk Chas. ReM 
(1868) 111 . IV. & 064 Coadjutor of the diocese of Granoble. 

of a coadjutor ; helping co-emration. 

x668 Lend. Com. No. 043^ I 1 ie Coadjutorthlp of Munster 
. . confirmed to Monsegnior FUrstembeijii Prince and Bishop 
of Paterbume ; who is likewise to sueem in the Bishoj^k 
of Munster. 1864 ^ H. Comvm Athersiene Priory v. xo 
His coadjutorship was sought for and given, on all sorts of 
occasions. 1878 Seeley Stein 11 . 360 When Dslberg was 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-ad}utorshlix 
t Ooa4jll*tor3r. rare. [ad. med.L. coadjutoria 
(t)a Cange), f. coadjutor : see -T. Cf, F. coadjutor, 
~erie in same sense.] Eccl, The office of a coad- 
jutor; coadjutorship. 

x 6 x 6 Brent tr. SarpVs Council Trent {\Mi) ox Regresses, 
Accesses, and Coadi** tones, and other devices usea in the 
collation of Benefices* 17^ tr. Dupin' s Red. Hist. 1 . v. 1 x a 
Of Cessions, Translations, and Coadjutoricsof Bishopricks. 

Coa^JntraBE (k^iidgtsi'trus). [C Coadjutor 
4- -E88 : cf. next] » Coadjuthix. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The fbriee. .that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of Justice. 1648 Earl 
Monmouth tr. Biendi's Civ. Warm En^. vi.-ix. 97 Her 
counsellour, and coadjutrowe in that wickednease. i860 
Freer Hist, Hsn, IV, 1 . 1. ii. 79 The young abbeae elect, 
or coadjutress, of thb convent, 
t Obs, [a. F. coadjutrice cond* 

jutrix (of a convent) : ad. (med.)L. coadjOtrlc-om ; 
see next.] -Bnext. 

xS48UoALi,etc.A'r)afwr./’af.Praf xsb, Afeithfhll andoon- 
tinuall coadjutrice. isto N. T. (Rhem.) /ehm xix. 34 mote. 
The Church who is Clmsts spouse and ooadiutrice. 1796-7 
tr. KeyskVs 7 'swv. (1760) 1 v. 47X Her eldest daughter is 
coadjutrice at Remiremont. 


(kaiddgiii'trika). [Latin fern, of 
coadjutor, used in med. or mod.L. : see -TBlX.] A 
female coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Earl Monmouth tr. BiendPe Civ. Warree Enf. 
vi.-ix. xzs Elizabeth the diiefe agent, and her mother, .her 
co-adjutrlx. 1670 CorroN Espernon 11. vi. 060 Her, who . . 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix ia taieing it [the 
kingdom] to that degree of height and repntation. a 1797 
H. Walfolb Mem. Geo. IT (1847) 1 . iri. 33s The coadjutnx 
soon replaced her instructress. siM Tmacmeray Eng. 
Hum. xx5 The novels of Swift*s coadjutsix, Mrs. Manley. 

b. Ecel. A woman appoint^ ai assistant and 
snccessor to an abbess. 

xyas tr. Dupiris Ecel. Hist. I. in. x. 153 [The Abbess's] 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutrix to her. 18x3 Mary A. Schimmeapenninck tr. 
Laneelefs Tour Alet X95 This lady took her as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

Hence CkMJwtrtxBUp. 

1637 Foreign O. Rsv, XXX. zoj Aurora of KOnigsmark 
failM the coadjntrixship and consequent socoession. 

COi^Juwuo; (kdisedgisfv&nti). rare, [f. as 
next. : see -anotTI Coadjuvant quality or action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1640 Sir T. Beowme Pseud. Bp, 11. i. 54 Some ooscor- 
rence or coadjuvancy. 1879 LinOham Science Taste Con- 
clus. 050 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 

CoiuUuFUit (kPiK'dgifsvftnt), a, and sb, [After 
F. coa^uvemt (and prob. me<LL. coadjuvamt-em), 
£ assumed L. *coadjuvdro\ see Coadjutoe] 

A. a^. Assisting, helpful. ? Obs. 

a vta$ tiovs Wks. (1M9) ass Coo^uuant one to another. 

B. sb. Med, An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main mraicinal agent 

1I64 in Waama. 

So Ooafijmato v.*CoADJUTi ; OoafiJimbtlMi. 

s6oi Bp. W. Barlow Defence Rxy Tbat fkith onely instl- 
fieth, no workes ooadiuuRting. 1696 Blount Okssegr., 
Ceadimmie, to help or Rssbt together. stTg H. J. Cole- 
RiDOR Preaching gf Beatitudes 054 These (hiits he [Sir 
Bemadine] calls . . * coadjnvation* or active assistance. 

Co-admlxiiiiter, 00 -admlt: see Co-. 
OoaAut# (kdise'dnPt), a. Bat, [£ Co- 4- Ad- 
VATE.1 • Connate. 

1866 Treas. Bet., Ceadnate, the same as Connate, s88a 
Syd, See. Lex., Ceadnate, the same as Adnata. Coadnate 
Leaxes, leaves consisting of leafleu nnited at the base. 


c&^Aoaw. 

0 — R im (hAtMB**).' » 

f. TP « 4 <|IV coiqoiptly 

(wAil , , 

ito SchU. Disc, egtP. AoMri f . 1 4* The 1 


Mty* a lysi Kan ChrktppMVtni, itri 1 . 483 
Iaivw, GveotTHne, leopeoM 

Hence f Oe a i iifE' tteat 

sPgt Gituawn Bag, Pep Cereta, in. W. 56 Knediiig Ip 
the act of teeeiviiig the Sac r ament . . wanteth ewthlng le 
makeup Idolatront ooadointiett or relative worship. 

t Condn, im, Obs. Also oodide. [app. ansJtotod 
or 'minced' adjumtion : c£ icod I iads ! ojs I cto.] 
An obsolete ejaculation of surprise. Also fOonds- 
nigs. 

1590 Three terds k Ladkt Lend, b Had. Dedeky VL 
399 Coads, gaffer 1 were you not a meaiman oncet alan 
MtoDLETON /HcA U Cotch IL I, CoadR-nlgi; t was never 
to disgraced since the hoar my mother whlpt me. a tfiis 
Boaum. & Fi. Maid's Trag. 1. it, Hark, hark 1 theiu,tlMrel 
s^so 1 Codes, codes ) 

CkeaduiLftto (keise-diMiA), a. Phys. and BoP. 
[od, L. coadundt-us pa. pple. of coadUudrs ; see 


TVviie. 

Bot., Ceadunaie, the same as Connate. iSBs ^yd. Sec, 
Lex., Comdstnaie, clustered ; Joined together. 
Comdnnfttg (keiK'dimwit), v. [£ 1.- coaddndt*, 
ppl. stem of coadundre, £ re- 4 mUndre : see Co- 
and Adunate.] trans. To join together into one* 
to unite, combine. (Chiefly la ^,pPU,) 

1607 Walkington opt. Glass fix Whermn were admirably 
coadunated the nine HelUconlan Ladies. 1697 Tomuimon 
Renou's Dkp, 694 Lithaigk . . thus coadunated b more 
Desiccative. Z84S Dr Quincry Temperance Mevem, Wka. 
XII. z68 The two states are coadunated. 

Ooadimatioil (kS|8e<diMn^*Xjn). fad. L. coadU- 
ndtidn-em, f, coadUndn : see prec.] The action of 
joining or state of being joined together into one. 

x5S8 Forrest Grysilde Sec. (1875) soo Onre heRuynlye 
coRounRtion. s6sr Woodall d’wrw. Mate Wks* (i653> 
CoadunRtion (sometimes termed hy the name of a more 
excellent species, Coagulation) ba perfect and skilful work- 
ing, whereby dtsagreeina things are united, sfisa Jrr. 
Taylor Bpisc. (1647) is6 Those relations of mUtuall depend- 
ance wfaicn Christ bath made for thecoadunaiion {seme edd, 
coadunition] of all the parts of it. i8sa Cdl. Mamming 
Unity e/Ch. 306 An incorporation and co-adunation of 
body, soul,^ and spirit, which transcends the sense and 
understandine. 

Coa'dWMtiwg. ff. [f. L. coadneedt- (see 
above) 4> -rvB.] Having the attribute of com- 
bining in one. Hence OoA*ftiuuitlvelF ado., by 
way of coadunatioD. 

xB. . Colbmdor Lit. Rem. IV. X97 Interpeaetratively, at 
two j^bnlcs of quidcsilver, and co-adnnatively« 
t Cofiulu^te, V. Obs. rarc-'^. [cf. Adonite.] 
trans. To unite together \ « Coadunati. 

So OonAnnitioii. 

tSaa [see Coadi/nation]. ifiso Bvlwbr Paihemyet 11. H. 
105 Contracted and coaduniteo. 1677 Hale Prvn, Ortg. 
Man. I. ill. 84 The coadunition of several partiebs andued 
with contrary, .qualities. 

Co-adTglltlire, V. [Co- i.] To venture 
together (with) ; to share in a ventnre. So CkmA- 
▼wiitiure sb,, a joint adventure ; Oo-ndvemhUMV. 

Howell Per. Trav. vU. (Arb.) 40 To co-adventnra 
and put in tus Stake with the Maichant. c 1649 Lett, 
(1650) I. 395 A worthy Captam . . who was a co-adventar«r 
m that ex^ition. 1847 C. G. .AnoinoN Cemtraefs h I 
(1863) Z03 Snareholden m mining companies carried on on the 
cost-booJc principle are oo.«idv«mturers together. Ibid. iz. vi. 
(Z883) 830 The number of subscribers, or oo-adjutors, or 
co.adventureni in the project. 1864 Webster, C ea dve ntmrs, 
an adventure in which two or more are sharexi. 

Co-aAvioe ; see Co- 3 a. 

Com- 1 see Cob-. 

Confer, obs. form of Cotfee 
T fft-BfBrwiEiilMl [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint affirma- 
tion of two or more. 

tSfis OaorrE Platel . L 39 Theooincidence or co-affimiation 
of contraries. 

tCo-aSRWMt, V. Oh. [Co- I.] trwu. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest 
r ifi|8 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 4SS Henry [the Second] 
did co-afibrest much Land. 

Coafoay : see Coffot. 

t Co-E'gedf a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- a 4 * Aged.] Of 
the same age, coeval. 

*877 HanmeR Auc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 934 Together with 
his co-aged companiona 

Oo-agnusT (k<»,?dj«nfi). [Co- 3 ».] Joint 
or combined agency. 

161X W. Sclater A>y (1609) 335 My ooBgande and assent 
17x0 W. Humr Sacred Succession 951 In which coageocies 
. . if any one of the ordaining bishope act with competent 
authority, the ordination b good* s8u Fusau Led. en 
Art iii. (1848) 409 An effect derived ftom a cause . . whose 
union or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity. 1898 
Db Quincrv Autebieg, .SA Wks. x86e XIV. sz ^litude.. 
acting as a co-ogency with umesbted grief. 

Co-agEllt (kdi^'dg&it), sb, and a. [Co- 3 b.] 
sb. Joint agent 

X1600 Hookei Ecel, Pel. vi. vL $ tx God the giver of 
grace.. which he alooe worketh, without either instrument 



COAOtTLiriC, 


COAOITATS. 

•r te-Afant. ttfM Dmvtov Bmr. Wart v, xxxl. The mv 
of filMild*.. With their coegente. Li, Nai, 

(1859) 11. 103 In the chsincter or a co-agent or partner. 
18^ J. Mabtimkav Siuditt Ckruiianiiy 15a (JcsusJ . . the 
•ponuneoiu co-agont of a Dinne intent, 
adj. Acting together with, 
t ita Db QuincbYi Coagent with. (F. Hall.) 
tOoagitatay v. Oh, [ad. Ute L. coagitat-^ 
ppl. stem of coa^tdre to ihake together.] To ehake 
or mix together. Hence f Ctoaglteiioa. Oh, 

B54g Raynold Byrtk Mankjmdt wo By dayly & longe 
coaguation. B6f8 Blount Glcttogr., Coagiiait, to move 
or atir together. Hence in BAttav, etc. 1741 T. Fbamcklin 
Cictro't Nat, God* 11. 173 The Air , . drawn into the Lunge, 
receivee Heat . . by the Coagitation of the Lunge. 
CCMb*gitator« [Co- 3 b.J Fellow- agiutor; 
f fellow-agent (see Aoitatob 1). 

16^ B. HooKfeR P^f, Pordngit Myttic Div, 63 To mingl 
with them and becom their CcMuljutors and Coi^tatore. 

Coagnid&t \,k0|8egme'nt), v, ? Oh, [ad. L. eo- 
agment-drt to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagmant-um a joining, f. co-agire, cdgerei see 
-MBNT. * Only the ]mrticiple found in use ' (!.)•] 
irons. To cement or join together, to stick together. 

1643 Holland Plutareg* Jlfor, 1359 The same aeemeth 1 
to be composed and coagmented . . of five other worlda 
1657 Tomlinson Rtmm'* l)i*^, 503 Catharticsl Powders . . 
are usually coagmented into. .Blectuariee. 1863 Glanvil 
Setp*, Set, XX. xa8 Had the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble. stsS Earbbrv tr. Bur-‘ 
n*t* St, Dead I. 193 Articulately jointed, and commented 
together, igfia Wiseman in Sat. Rtv. 375 The Church., 
coaraented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

t Ck>a*giiientatai v. [f. as prec. + -atb a.] 

1 . tram. «Coaouxnt. (Found only in /g. ///r. 
Ooagmentated.) 

tfisg Caooxa Body 0/ Man 439 This frame thus coag- 
mentated and distinguished for the seruice of the loule. 
i6$7 Tomlinson R*hoh*s Di*p 4S8 Coagmentated sand. 
s^B W. Burton Itin. Anton. 193 llie cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 1864 
H. Morb hfMt. /nigf. a 18. 

2 . intr. To stick together like cemented parts. 

157S Banistbr //£rt, Man i. 9 The same Sutura Sagittalui, 

where they mutually coagmentate. 
i OoagmtflltA'tioiL Oh. [ad. L. coagminid- 
tidn-emf f. coagmentdrf. see Coaqmbnt.] 

1 . The action of cementing or joining together, 
or state of being cemented or joined together; 
junction, concretion, lit. and Jig. 

1378 BANisTxa Hi*t. Man 1. 7 The brayne Is more safe, 
by the inseparable coagmentation of the Bones. 1836 B. 
JoNsoN Discov. (1641) xaxThe welUjoyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of woida 1831 Baxtbb lij, Bapi, 319 Nor 
arc we made one Individual with Christ nor conjoyned by 
any Physical co • agmentation. 1874 Owen //oty Spirti 
^i 693> a^6 Their Coagmenution, joynting or compacting 
into Order. 

2 . concr, A mass formed by this action. 

1676 CuDWOBTH In/t/i. Sy*t. 75 All Concretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter. 1884 tr. Bontfs More. Compit, 

111. 56 Gravelly coa^entationa and not flinty. 

t CoaguaTltatiT^a. Oh. [f. L. coagmentate 
(see above) •f -IVE.] That has the property of 
coagmenting. 

a 1841 Bp. Mountagu A. ^ M. 4x1 Coe^uall with God .. 
as a part coagmentative of the whole entire Universe. 

Co-agonue, oo-affrloulturiat, etc. : see Co-. 
Ooagnlabili^ Tkoiseigisll&bi'llti). [f. next: 
see -ITY.] Quality or being ooagulable ; capacity 


of coajgLilating. 

1793 T. Beudobb Calculus, 4^. axS The coagulability of 
fluids. 1873 H. Wood Tktrap. (1879) <3^ When turpentine 


fluids. 1873 H. Wood ThtraO. (1879) <3^ When turpentine 
is given in toxic doaee to raboits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood. 

Coanlable (koise'giiMWl), a. [f. on L. type 


Coagnlable (koise'miMWl), a. [f. on L. type 
^codgmdbilis, f. eodgui&rt : see -ble.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation. CcaguL 
able lymph ; the fibrin of the blood (Mayne). 

S ite French Yorksh, Spa vi. 59 It contains a saline acid 
lirit, which is the onely thing coagulable in it 1899 
LOANS in PkiL Trans. XXI. 151 A limpid thick Serum, as 
whites of Eggs . .coagulable into the like Substance by heat 
tjha E. Gbav in Mod. Commun, I. ea The blood . . had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forming what is called a bufiy 
surface. 1819 Childebn CMom, Anal, 304 Albumen . .diluted 
with a large quantity of water, .ceases to be coagulable. 

COAfnlftnt (l^isegiifl&nt). [8<i* codguldnte 
em, pr. pple. of codguldn to Coagulate ; (or a. 
F. coagulant) see -art i.] A coagulating agent, 
as rennet. 

1770 Hbwson in PkiL Trmnt. LX. 379 air Is a strong 
coagulent of the blood. 1883 GontL Mag. J uly xoo Attempts 
to supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
mineral acids, alum, etc., have failed. 

Goanlate (K^iscgifllA), pM a, ? Oh, [ad. L. 

codguSt’Us, jpa, pple. of codgutdre : see next.] 

L as etM, Coagfulated, clotted ; congealed. 

' etjfik diiAUCBR Cknn. Vem, Prat, ^ T, ss8 Combust 
matiem, and Coagulat 1384 R* Soot Diteaw. friieker, xiv. 
i. 394. 160a Shaks. Han$. il ii. 484 0 *re> 8 ised erith coagu- 
late gore. 1897 PkiL Tram, XIX. 37a Coagulate and 
elammy iuloes. 1843 J. H. Nbwmam Am. Mlrmekt 191 
Blood, which had b^me coagulate. 
t 2 . as ppl. a. a. Concreted, ^compact*; b. Joined 
together in a mass. Oh, 

s6io Hbalby St . A ug. Citie ofGodgtw [Spiritsl coagulate 
of the most subtile rarts of ayre. IHa. 417 The body 
consists of paru. .Gonbined and coagu l a t e in ooab 


Ooaxalaito ». rc prec. ppl ** 

or its Latin sonroe : see -atb 8 5, Fr. had coagmer 
in 14th c. (Littf^), whence earlier £ng. Co- 
AOULB.] 

L tram. To convert (certain fluids, os blood, 
milk, albumen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposure to air, etc.; to 
curdle, clot, congeal. 

s8is Correa., CoaguUr, to coagulate; curd, or coimeale 
into a curd x8x8 in Bullokar. s888 Wilkins Real Ckar. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. 1793 
Home in PkiL Tram. LXXxVI. 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous humour. 1831 K. Knox Cioquoto 
Anat. a Albumen . . b coagulated ^ neat, alcohol and the 
stronger acMs. 1877 M. Fostbe Text^Bk. Phyt. 1. i. x8 
Serum deprived of its fibrinopiastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived m its fibrinogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. 

f b. To deposit in a solid form from solution ; 
to crystallize. Oh. 

1803 Timmr Quortii. f. V. ao The niterus [salt] . . which is 
there coagulated or congealed. 

2 . a. To form (an^hing plastic) into a solidified 
cake or mass ; to form as a mass. lit. Jlj^. ? Oh, 

1833 T. Adams Exp. a Peter i. 4 This monster is not co- 
agulated all at once. 1841 Milton Ck. Diteip. il (1851 ' 4a 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a ceitaine Fever they 
have. rs8|3 Howell Lett. (1630) II, 40 Venus . . was got 
and coagulated of that foam, xepx Rav Creation 11. (1704) 
360 There are who say that . . Frogs that appear . . after a 
shower are . . coagulated of a certain kind of Dust commlxt 
..with Rain-water. 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 

1810 Donne Puudo-martyr 373 Rei^ntEnce, End Re- 
mission of sinnes. .are that i>octrine ‘vhich coaralatet and 
gathers the Church into a body, and makes it Catholique. 
186I PkiL Tram. I. aq By comjMunding and coagulating 
several Salts together. 187s J. Webster Meiallogr. iii. 46 
Coagulating <or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the sm^l sandy particles together. 1843 Carlylb Pott 
4 Pr. (x8s8) 193 Coagulated into a mere hoof. 

3 . intr. Of albuminous fluids: To become con- 
yerted into a soft solid mass ; to curdle, clot, con- 
geal, 'set *. 

1608 Surplbt Country Farme 91 Such milke . . shall be 
' put in vessels for to coagulate and turne to curds. 18^ 
Pkil. Tram. II. 450 I'he blood .. began to coagulate in 
> the Vein. 1835-8 Tooo CycL Anat, 1 . 88/a White of egg, 
when heated to about 150^ coagulates 1B48 Carpbnteb 
Anim, Pky*. a6 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
• • by the action of acids 
fb. To condense as vapour. Oh. rare, 

1349 Compl. Scot. vi. (x87a) 58 Ane exalatione of humid 
vapours . . ascendis in the sycond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thBc clud. 1838 J. Seejbant tr. 

T, Wkiidt Peripatet. Jmt. 133 If they . . are coagulated 
into bigipr parts, they become Water. 

1 0. To solidify by evaporation ; to crystallize, 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 
or of the solid matter deposited.) Oh, 

1833 N. Caepbntee Geog, Del. 11. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt. 1688 tr. Lomerjt Ckym, 1. xvi. (ed. 364 If there I 
should be too much [water] the salt would oe weakned . . 
and not able Co coagulate. 17x3 Dxekam Phys. TheoL 64 
foot-note. The Water falling from the upper Parts of the 
Cave, .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones. 

4 . To Stick or ron togcUicr into lumps. 

1689 WoRLiDCB Syot, Agric, (x68z) 315 If Ashes coagulate 
or grow in lumps. 

Hence Coagulating vbl. sb, and ppl, a, 
s6a8 Bacon .Sylva (1677) | 781 The Mulberry-leaf. . hath 
j coagulating virtue, which inroissateth the Dew. X73S 
I Axbuthnot Rule* 0/ Dist 33a Caustic, astringent and co- 
agulating Particles. 187a Huxlxv Phys, iii. 68 If blood- 
plasma be prevented from coi^lating by cold. 

[ CkMIlppOated (k^ise'giAlrited), ppl, a. Curdled, 

I conge^ed, clotted, etc. (See the verb.) 

' X833 T. Adams Ejep. a Peter ii. 13 It was strange that 

the whole flesh should be one coagulated ulcer. X658 H. 
Mpas Antid.Atk. xii. (x66a) xas That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coagulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coagulated Water, which is Snow or Ice. s68i Lovell Hist. 
Amm, 4 JIfiM. 64 It dissolveth coagulated bloud in the 
lungs. 1784 Habmbr Obttrv. x. iv. 153 Baskets of coagu- 
late milk . . such sort of cheese is usecT in the East at this 
time. 1848 Caefrntbe Anim, Phys. b6 No trace of organ- 
isation can be detected in coagulated albumen. 

CoafflllatioiL (k^ieegidfUt/on). [a. F. coagulae 
tion (15th c. in Liltr6) or iu source L. copula- 
tian-em (Pliny), f. eodguld-re to Coaoulatb.T 
L The action or process of coagulating (as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, etc.) ; clotting, 
curdling, 'setting’. 

7x477 Noeton Ord, Alck. in Ashm. ▼. (xfisa) 63 Colla- 
tion u noe forme substantiall, But onlie passion of tiungs 
materioll. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. tv. 8a There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites of egges. X804 
Abxrnethv Sury. Ohs, iis The closure of the aneiy above 
by the coagulation of the blood. s88e Syd, Soc, Lex., Coagtr 
lotion, term applied to that setting, solidification, or con- 
version into a tremulous Jelly-like substance, which occurs 
in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being 
shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature, 
b. concr. A coagulated mass. 

1683 Robinson in Raft Carr. (1848) 138 Volatile alkalies 


ration ; depositioii of ioUd matter from aoltitioii, 
as in ciystallisation. Oh, 
xflsfl Timms Qstertit, 11. L xos Admitable things, .aie to be 


into the body. X84S Frbncn Dtstiii, L (lesx) 0 coagutm* 
tion, is the redudim of any liquid thing to a thicker sub- 
stance by evaporauog the humidity. io88 PML Tram. 1 . 
M Dissolutions and Coagulations of several CrystnlUxing 
SMta xysf J. Chambbrlavnb Reiig. PkiUs. (1730; 11 . xiia 

I zi A Precipitation or Coagulation. 

t b. Condensation (of vapour, etc.). Oh. 

1869 WoBLiDGB Syst. Agric, xiv. | x (x68z) aps 'I'he same 
density or coagulation of the Air repreMnts the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon larger unto our sight chan at othet 
timM. 1794 O. Adams Nest, 4 Exp. Philos. IV. Hi. 45a So 
extraordinary a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clouds. 

t C. Coagulated or solidified state. Obs, 
tin Hale Prim. Orig. Man. bqB The Water . . mingled 
it self, .with the superficies of the Terrestrial sediment, .so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denser 
coagulation of the Earth. 

3 . The act or process of forming or uniting into 
a mass ; concretion, cohesion. 

i8ie Hkalrv St. Aug. Citie 0/ G<dr\. v. (1620) 391 Hee 
[Epicurus] makes all his worlds of the casuall coapilation 
of atomes. 1730 tr. Leonardus* Mirr. Stones H3 Inducing 
the form of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 
h./f. 

s8aa T. Scott Belg, Pismire a8 Not that beereby I intend 
to disparage the Nobilitie . . but rather td^reserve it intire 
from mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kirk Ckas. Bold II. 
IV. ii, 350 Everywhere but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was. .locally confined, 

o. concr, A mass formed by concretion. 

X664 Evblvn Diary (1857) I. Aoa It looked like a ftingiis. . 
yet was a concretion, or CMjzulation, of some other matter. 
fg, >863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. (1677) ax8 A .. co- 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelinga 

Coagnlativa (kPisegiilLftiv), a. [f. L. cth 
agulat- ppl. stem of coaguldre (see prec.) + -IVB.] 

1 . H aving the property of producing coagulation. 
s8o5 Timmb Quersit. 111. 153 These doe auaile . . to extin- 
guish feauers. .by their coagulatiue vertue. 01691 Bovlb 
Whs, 1 . 433 (R.) a salt . . which seemed to have in it a 
coRgulative power, in reference to common water. 

2 . Having the property of coagulating {intr.)\ 
inclined to coagulate or ' set *. 

1876 Pkil. Trans. XI. 6x4 The fire . . from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 18^ 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 547 The Glandulous humour 
. .falls into a coagulative disposition with the Serum. 

Coanlfttor (ki?,ae*gif?U'tdj). [Awnl-sb. In 
Latin lorm, f. conguldre: see -OA.] That which 
coagulates. 

1803 Timmb Quersit. in. 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dtssoluer. 173B Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 365 
Coagulators of the Humours. 187s Huxlby Phys. iii. 69 
Globulin, added, .to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, giving rise to the development of fibrin in it. 
Coa'glllatOTy, a, rare. [f. as prec. -(• -obt.] 
Coaoulativb I. 

a 169X Bovlb Whs. V. 87 rR.) A stifle medicine may . . 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

tCoanle.v. Oh, [a. F. coagule~r, ad. L. co- 
dguld-re^ An earlier equivalent of Coagulate. 
intr. and tram, 

C1400 Maundrv. (Roxb.) xviL 76 !>€ dew of heuen . . fallex 
on herbes, and )wre it coagules and waxes white. 1400 
Carton Eneydos xxii. 63 To sette to ^der and to coagule 
alle natures for generacyon. 1349 CompL Scot, vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis the nux of the sparme. 

Coanline (k^ise'giMlin). Trade name of a 
kind oT cement. 

t868 Morning Steer 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cemenL 

Jig, 1885 Sat, Rev, 14 Nov. 640 The unity of the Liberal 
party had a little more coaguline applied to its rather 
numerous doubtful points. 

II Coftflpilum (k^’ise-giiifl^). PL ooaffula. 
[L. codgulum means of coagulation, rennet, a sb. 
of dim. form ; from co-agbre to cause to run to- 
gether, f. Co- + agbre to impel.] 

fl. A substance that coagulates a liquid {esp, 
milk); rennet. Obs, 

Z638 SiB T. Bbownb Gard. Cyrus Wks. II 533 The fourth 


..free the blood from coefmlations. X7B7 Braolby Fasts, 
Diet. av. Acid, If the Ada is weak, the Coagulatioa will 
only acquire a toft Consistence, as it happens in MUk 


curated with the Rennet. 

2 . More geneimUy. f ^ Solidification by evapo- 


[stomachl the seat of the Coagulum or RunneL xfiya FhiL 
Tram, VIll. 4068 Niter is. .the natural coagulum of water. 
17x3 Lend, 4 Country Brew. iv. (ed. e) 383 They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede, .its due 
Circulation. 

2 . A mass of coagulated matter, a clot of blood. 

S638 R. Franck North. Mem. (xSsi) 314 The formation 
of frost or any such like coagulum. xfiyx Grew Aned, 
Plants L vii. f 16 Filled vdth a most transparent liquor 
. . 1 have observed It to turn, upon boyiinq. into a tender 
white Coi^lum. 1787 Gooch Treed. Wound* 1 . 177 
Coagula orblood, formed several inches up the arteries, 
1771 Watson in Pkil. TVwsasLXl. ax4 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts.. forming thick ooagulums upon the least 
motion. 1874 Jones & Sibv. PatkoL Aned, x6 One very 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
coagula at the orifice of wounded vessels. 

6 . That part of the blood vhich coagulates; 
the clot. 

lioe tr. Lagrtengdt Ckem, II. 389 If the coagulum of 
blood be brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab- 
sorbed. 18x3 J. Thomson Leet. Itftim, ai6 Is the co- 
agulum ever abeorbed while the serum remains unabeoebedt 
ills Lambois fc Stiblino TexUBk, PkgsieL 1 . 40. 
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Ua;!) IV. ifo Sodi It Coifttlttn 
d(Midt lee Co- 5 K 
I Oolita AlsoquAfeft. [TnpirM^ 4 » 

€uaidt cmid «r^K«d-faced Spidor-monkey. The 
erroneou spelUBtf (mUH hes led to ouiAiiion with 
the coati, a very difierent animal.] 

The Ked-facra Spider-monkey {AUUs ptmiimi) 
fotmd in the woooa of tropical South Americai 
about 18 inchee long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy black. Also applied to other 
species of AteUs* 

*774 II. 370 The coalti [tA iMa coati] 

may be distingoUhed by having no thumb. 1796 Stbdman 
Smrinam 11 . xvL 10 A uiTge company of quatai. .one of Om 
moit remarkable ipeciei of monkici in the world. 

Pftutf CycL II. 54^1 The Quata or ai the French write it, 
coaVta. ste Tm. Rosa Humbaldi*$ Trav» II. xx. *71 The 
coalta. sSs4 Batbs Nat. AmoMatu ix. aSe^ 1 had not before 
met with the White^whiikered Coaita, or spider-monkey. 
Oosdtl, erroneous form of Coati, and Coaita. 
Coaiutor, ooejutor, obs. ff. Coaiuutob. 
Coak (kdak), sd. [Possibly represents ONF. 

Fr. rerdr. It. <occa notch ; cf. Cook v., 
also Caukino, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.l 
L A tabular projection left on the face of a scarfed 
Umber, to fit into a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used m 
the makinff of masts of several pieces. By the 
Thames shipbuilders called * table the operation 
being * tabling*. ? 06 s. 

Seamanship 1 . 4 Coaks are oblong ridges 
left on the surface of different pieces of made-mosts oy 
cutting away the wood round them ; the intermediate part 
is called the plain. . . . Coik and plain is when a cook is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next. Running cooks ore cooks continued the whole length 
along the middle . . Chain coaks ore formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposite sides of the middle-line. s8^ 
Smyth Sailor's IVora-M. s.v. CosJting. Cooks, or dowels, 
ore fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping. 

ts. A turned piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in 1 ; a 
dowel. Obs. 

c m8s$ a rekit. See. Diet, C. 107 Conk, a term applied to a 
wood pin. 1894 Knioht Diet. Msckanics, 
d. A small triangular or square piece of brass in- 
serted into the wo^en sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular * bush * used with a 
metal sheave. Also called cock : see Coos sb.^ 17. 

i86e TorrBN cited by WxaNTXR (1864). 1889 F. Scrutton 
(iM Isttsr'it *Coak* os the bush of the sheave of a block, is 
still a living word on the Thames; it is however old- 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘ bush *. 

Coak (k<mk), V. [cf. prec., and Cook v.] 

1 . irons. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rigpng 4r Ssamtmship I. 4 Ceaking is uniting two 
or more pieces together, in the middle, by small tooular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one piece and sunk ex- 
actly the some in the other. S869 Sir £. Rmm SkipknUd. 
xiv. »9 To make it [lower mostj up of several pieces whick 
are CMked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

»94 Riggingt etc. 1 . 5 The pieces cook or table together. 
Coak, obs. form of Coks. 

Coakel, variant of Cqokls a stove. 

Coaka, var. of Cokbb, Obs., a simpleton. 

Coal (kAil), sb. Forms : 1-5 ool, a-8 oolo, 4 
kole, 4-6 ooolo, (5-6 Sc. 007U(e, ooil(l, oqUo), 
6-7 ooale, 6- ooal. [OE. col neut corresp. to 
OHG. ckol n., ckolo m. (MHG. kol m., n., kole m. 
sometimes fern., mod.Ger. kokle fern.), MDu. cole, 
(Du. kool) {., MLG. kole, kale f., (LG. kale), 
OFris. kok €oeU, (WFris. koal, Satl. kdle, Wang. 
kulle, EFris. kole, kolCe, kdlp) ; ON. kol neut., 
(Norw. Sw. kol, Dan. kul). 

Pick compares Skr. jymr,jval, to glow, /urp/glow, cor- 
resp. to Aryan root *gnMr-(/), gwor’{i),gnrJj)\ whence 
guro\pele‘, would be representM by OTeut. *kola\\ 

L A piece of carbon flowing without fiame. 
(Now arch, or blending with 4, 5.) 

e8e8 Fes/. Psalisr cxix. 4 Strelor msehtge aceorpe mid 
colum tolesendes. ^897 K. alprkd Gregorys Past. vii. 49 


colum tolesendes. edgy K. alprkd Gregorys Past vii. 49 
Durb Sa colu 8ses olteres. tgfo Hamvolx /V. Conse. 67^ 
pair hertes sol bryn with-in als a cole. CS400 Maundbv. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 149 A maner of tree . . pat, if a man brynne it 
and couer pe coles peroff with oschez, hoi will hald in quikk 
a twelfmonth [Cf. Cmaucbb Parsons T, f 477]. riM 
Jiymns Virt* (1867) 93 Lone is better pan pe erne, aus 
Caxton Roynard xxx. (Arb.) 76 They retche not whoMe] 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by the 
coles. 1894 Ln. BaaNxia Gold. Bm. M. AursU (1546) H ii, 
The odes con not be in the embres withonte sparices. m stim 
SibT. Browns Tracts 98 The cools of Jumper ndeed upwill 
keep a glowing Fire for the space of a year, syss Aooison 
j/^.Ko.i6oF4APieceof Flesh broiledontheCoala sSsa 
TEHwnonStSunoH StyUtss 166 On the coals 1 lay, A ves- 
sel fbll of tin : all hell omeacb Mode me boil over, a 18S4 
Hawtmosnb Mother Rifbjis P^i, A cool for my pipe 1 
b. In this sense often defined by some addition, 


inUterti«mUabl«tote«iAaitaQAlnM)i«i4,K. I 

^ Mlrcele.Biid wwtre. •«mi» Hamvoub PeaBonM, 14 
Haghil ft colee of fire. tM04[^«p4.9O9 A Uttkoelbesiiiade 
epe oiw hyesM of dyade odea, cm* Pran^ Pmm. 84 
of fyeeTw^ynge, pr rm a . ^W. de 

W. ss 3 *) *35 Com^^ to wa|keypon y*lioto coles. 1999 
Shako, fion. 1 ^, iii. vL tio It is like a coi^ of «omo- 
^es dew, and sometimes red. i 4 is Biaui Joa, vL 6 
One of the Seraphims . . honing a fine-cole li||to Wvcuf a 
cole ; CovBiD. bote cole] in his nond. 17x9 Da FoBCrNsor 
(1840) 1 . ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt.. into embers, or 
live cools. s 8 i 4 Rmoouty Norouh xvUi. 999 One man con 
put the live cool in a right place. 

t o. The glowing portion of a match. Obs, 

Sib J. Smyth Jjtsc. IPoapoms s8 If the tonch powder 
bee not dne it toketh no fir& how good soever the cole of 
the match be. Ibid, ez b, li the some matches . . have re- 
ceived otttwordlie onie wett or moisture, thso the coolss 
doo bume inward, leaving a beard outward. 

1 2 . A piece of bumt wood, etc., that still retains 
sufficient carbon to be capable of further combus- 
tion without fiame ; a chaired remnant ; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined os dead, cold, blaek, gnonekod coal C£ 
black ao acoal in zo. 

f 80s y*Sp> Psolior svil 9 Colu ooelde sind from h[i]m. 
ciooo ^LPRic Nom. iL M (Boaw.) Da twegen drymen 
wuHon awende to cola gebenyssum. a 1300 £. £. Psalter 
xviL 9 Koles pat ware doun-follond Kindled ere of him 
glouand. ^1940 Cursor M. 1x869 (Trin.) Heroude..he 
sleep his leches deed os cole. 1413 Lvno. Pilgr, Sowlo 11. 
IviiL (1659) 56 Thenne woldest thou nought haue despysed 
me os sihes, but porauenture called me blocke forhrent 
coles. € 1440 Promp- Parv. 87 Cole qwenchyd, carbo. 1970 
Levins Mamp. A cole cold, carbo. i 4 it Shabs. WwU 

T. V. L 68 Storres, Storres, And ul eyes else, dead coales. 

t b. This passed into the sense of 'cinder, ashes*, 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. Cindbb. 

c ssM Lamb. Horn. 97 Ane beminde glede pet hine ol for- 
bemoD burut to cole, c 1399 WilL Palsmo 4367 To cold 
coles sche schal be brent. CS403 Maundbv. ix. (1839) loz 
He schall fynde with in hem [apples of Sodom] coles and 
cyndres [Roxb. text xtL sx osebes and poudre and coles ; 
Fr. condros\, e Z4eo Patlad. on fiusb. l 34a Sex fyngre 
thicke a fioore therof thou pave With lyme and osshes 
mixt with cole and sandea igap Palsoa aioS/a Coles auche 
os be gyven in tenebre weke, e^orendons. s6^ Shaka Cor. 
IV. vi. Z37 If he could bnrne vs all into one coole. We haue 
deseru'd it. i 64 sG. HAVBRs 5 ’<r T.Rods Vsy. £. Ind. 34a 
They set her on fire to moke her a Coal, rather than we 
should moke her a Prize. 

8. Jlf. from 1 and a. 

SS77 Harsioon Ragland 11. ix. (1877) i. flo6 They onelie 
kindle cooles of contention, ijpe oiiaka Pen. A Ad, 387 
Affection is a coele that must be coold. 199s — yokn v. iL 
63 Your breath first kindled the dead coole m warres. 1433 


fiercely revile me. 

tdL Fuel prepared from wood by a process of 
smothered combustion or 'dry distillation^, whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sul^ 
stance reduced to more or less jpure carbon ; Chau- 
OOAL. Used in //., or as a couecHve sing. Obs, 
c 1009 Lav. 9366 Makian on eorS-hus And dude per-inne 
muche col ft defies inowe. czyoe Sorn yulian t6a in 
yuliana, He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good, c 13W IVill. Palomo 9590 Choliers pat cayreden col 
come per^i-side. nzaoo Isnmbras 497 Apponc a horse 
that coles broghte. 1503 T. Galb fVks. Cktmrg, 66 
The vsuall gun pouder. .mode of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. 1984 R. Scot Diseov, IVitcXcr. xiv. L M5 Fiers 
. . of cole, composed specidlie of beech. z6e8 Cokb On 
Liit 53 b, Tumuig of trees to coles for fiiell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste. 1493 Walton Ayrier ii. 
58 Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing- 
dish with wood coles. 1719 Db Fob Owx^(xB4o) 1 . xii. 909, 
1 contrived to bum some wood .. rill it became chork, or 
dry coaL zm G. Smith Labor. I. 8 That the cools be of 
lime tree. zMe Bartlxtt Diet. Amor., Coal, the Englbh 
generally use the plural coals ; and we os generally use the 
singular collectively. Coals with os may mean chmool, in 
England, never. 

fb. sing. A piece of charcoal. Ohs, 
stRA Chaucbb C^m. Yom. Prol. 4 7 *. 607 This false 
chanoun . .Out of his bosom took a bedien cole. 

to- Charcoal used for writing or drawing; 
hence a charcoal pencil. Also attrik. 

CS449 Pbcock Rspr. 11. v. s66 Write sum. .carect with cole 
or cnolk in the wol. 1990 Davidson Reply Bancroft in 
Wodr. See. Misc. <08 It hath pleased hia Mafestie . . to 
note it with a cool.. in the ma^ent of Bancroft’s book. 
1674 Grxw Anal. PUmts iil il vtL f v It moketh an ex- 
cellent Cool for Painters scribets. 1817 J. Scorr Paris 


Scott Paris 


Revisit. 917 Delineated on the wall, .in coal outline. 1839 
Cablylb Ixt. in Zifir in London 1 . 40 All these coaLmarks 
of^urs shall be duly considered, 
o. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, black, or 
blackish, found in seams or strata in the earth, and 
largely used ai fuel ; it consists of carbonized veget- 
able matter deposited in fonner epochs of the 
world’s history. 

According to the degree of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, anthracite or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brtnm coed or limits, in each 
of which again various qualities ore distinguiued. 

ft. with qualification (to distingniw it from prec. 
sense) : as digged, earth, pit, sea, stone coal, etc. 

[e sa^ NswminsterCkarttu. (Surtees) 55 Et od corbonem 
maiis copiendum, etc.] 1993 Charter Hen. ///, in ^4 rehotol. 
MlUma (1880) Vlll. S79 note, Secole Ian* extra Neugat* in 


TWoA Homo imd, (Arb.) as iDigged Cefifi Thsy Sue ont 
of the mornitaynoa a eartam luadH of bucko •toM^ldw 
burae in the tyre like colaa. 1199 Mobwviki Bvmm m . 44 
Such coolet aa ore digged out of CM gvoond ara eanoamaad 
bicouao of thoir fbnla iHialL sgg/k PotiHm M ro mre Co, to 
Q, Siia, in Hmttere XXVI. 349 Haraoatfa jpoailay fra^ 
and mmeA with tha taata and smoko of^Eho aaa oooles. 
t6t4 in Entick London II. 47 Coals, callad MMWDoab, pit- 
coals, carth-oaals, sfiis Jobium Hat, BeUkas x* it449) 71 
Many hava propoondad toe malting of It Eironl with atona- 
ooal, hut peABM thay luvo fUlad in tlmir prefaota FftWa 
in NatnroHSm, 6 bo A now wav of makauf piffh and 
torre out of pit oeala iM Lend, Goa, No. mbh SSMlt* 
ing down Load with Pit-Coal and Saa-Goal. slay SotmiBV 


I asornitaynoi a eartam kioda 
I in tha tyre like colsa. i|89 
coalea as ore digged out af CM 


ofblackoatoB^lclw 
MoawvNO Bvotm m . 44 
gvoond ara eanoamaad 


w way or makemg pueo ana 
Lend, Gem, No. msoA ffinalt* 
i and Saa-Goal. mgSwmnn 


RsPriollds Lott I. sa Thay burn aarlb-opal avarywbaio, 
D. without qualificstion, (This k now the 
ordinary sense.) Used and lti^4 

the latter now less ustuti, and said oiuy of ooal in 
pieces for burning. 


matere. s 4 a 8 Coxa On LUt, 53 b, Minas of metaU. ooida, 
or the like. 1794 Monax Amor, Goog. IL saa It unporti 
Newcastle ooaL iSsi Sia H. Daw Agrie. Ckom, (1814)341 
Tha liquor produced by the distillation Of coat fIMa Rob- 
kin Munora P. (zBBo) 34 Tha question of eqirivalefice. .how 
much coal in return for so much iron. sM Paoh Ada, 
Toxtbk, GooL xiv. 990 Valuable bads rfcM 
S947 Nowmimtor Cartul (Surteesljii A Myne of CoUti. 
19M Sc. Acts Q, Mary (zsw) c. 84 That na coales he had 


19M Sc, Acts Q, Mary (1507) 0. 84 That na coales he had 
furtn of tha R^me. idea Camdbn Arm. z Rich in mineroU 
of coles, tinne, lead, nty Pbinatt City f C, ButM, a 4 
Thare doth yet remob * ‘ ^ ' 


Earth, oidfy Pxrnr Pol. 


147 PaiNATT City f C, Bnild, a 4 
great quantiriu of Colca In tha 
ol. Arttk, (zdgo) 99 Coals «• wain 


heretofore seldom used in Chambert. as now they are. 1789 
Franklin Whs. (sBso) VI. 595 The inhabilants of London 
have hod no general pestilential disorder since the general 
use of coals. iBgg £din. Rev. LVIL 79 The increased 
revenue from the tronmoit of cools is very remarkable. 
1870 E. Pbacock Raif skirl 111 . 05 When about hi^ the 
heap of coals hod been removed- [In dial, use, in the sing. 
a coaita* a piece of cool *, * he threw a large cool at him*.) 

0. with defining attribute indicatmg the quality, 
place whence obtained, or any other cnaracteristic. 
See in their alphabetical places Bbowm Coax^ 
Cannxl €., Chxrbt C., Pakrot C., etc. 

s44z Frxmch Distill v. (165Z) xsd Take three ports of tha 
best New-castle cools. 1473 A. Walkbb Loos Lacktymans 
as A ruda Pencil would have pointed it with stagnant colours, 
or a Scotch cool 1779 Shkrioam TVtp ScaH>. iii. iii, Get 
a Scotch cool fire in tne parlour. i8eg FoBawH Beauties 
Scotl 11 . 468 The fire or seeing cool (so colled from the fight 
It gives), zfisi Andboson in Pkarmme, yml XIII. see 
Bituminous cool is divided into tdierry cools, s^int cools, 
caking cools, and gas cool or connet 1888 J. FaiiTWicH 
Gsol 11^3 Bituminous or Coking Cool 
t6. The charred residue left in a retort after 
distillation. Obs, 

z8oz Msd, yml V. 468. 1801 T. Thomson Ckom, 11 . 363 
When tannin Is distillra . . there comes over also some em- 
pyreumatic oU, and a volnmliums cool remains behind, sftsB 
WaBSTBR, In the language of chimista, any aubstanca con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to a fire ino dose vessel, 
so that its volatile matter is expelled, and It con sustain a 
red heat without further decomposition. 

1 7 . ft. [after L. carbo, carbnneuhss, Fr. ckarhml\ 
A carbuncle, b. A black crust or core in a boil. 

s 649 G. Hakvby Advks agst Plagm 4 Boyls or inflam- 
motions about the groin . . which if thw brm, contain a 
black crust or ooal vmhin them. sSys Salmon Syn. Mod, 
iiL IxxviL 67s Corbunculnsi a burmng Coal. Anoint the 
top of it with Butter of Antimony. 

IL In phrases, etc, 

8. BIftok ooal, Blftok-ooaly occurs in various 
senses: t ft. Charcoal, as opposed to while-coal ( • 
wood), fb. Charcoal as a means of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure. O. One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal ; see 5. d. 
(&.), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone. 

Fbnnbx Def Ministors (1587) 54 Then must he with 
the blocke Coole m his censure condemne those men. 1989 
PasguilFsRet Biy, He giuee the Englishe a dash ouerthe 
face with a blocke coal& and soith : TraistrsAnM. 1470 
Sir C WwiLL Triple Crown 70 But for this. Fnar Pedro 
has mark'd them with the block coal of parcel Heresia 1474 
Ray Smoitiag Siivor ziz The Core is melted with block 
and white Cool : i.a With Charcoal and wood olit into small 
pieces. 1840 Hxmry Eiom. Ckom. 11 . 719 Black cool is the 
substance which is commonly applied to the purpoees of 
fiaeL 1879 Urb Diet Arts 1 . 356 Black cool, slate cool, 
cannel cw, and foliated coal, were so colled by Janeaoo 
and other mineralogists of his day. 
to. Precious coals / an obsolete exclamation. 
1974 Gascoignb Steels Gl (Arb.) 80 When Roysters ruffle 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crofte, by swearing precious 
coles. 1909 Chapman Hum, Daves Myrtk Plays Z&73 1 . 77 
Gods precious coles tis he I z 4 o 4 Hbvwood ana Pt. If You 
Know not mo, etc. WlcA Z874 I. aSx Predoua cole, Hare’s 
a knave round with me. 

10 . Phrase as black as a coed, with its variants, 
goes back to OK times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to s ; but it is now usually 
associated with f. 

€ zooo .S'Njr. Lotekd, IL 33a Wyl eft o|> hset hit tie swa 
hicce swa molcen and swa sweort swa coL c igas £• 
Allit P, B. 456 Ha watz colored as kacole, corby ol vntrwe. 
0 134a Cursor M, 99489 (£dinb.)pe staroes. .sal haf tint ^air 
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Uhtt und word« «1 blak turn ui£cal. cufia Tmvm^kyMytt 
Crmtih (tl^) A Now at w« wason blak m any coylie. 
€» 4 H CurroN ii. ^ The kyngo . . iokod 

oiymly and fyenly in hu vy*aE« for gr»co wratbf and bacam 
Macke ae a cole, a fsu Ld, Bunumim Hum aliv. 147 Am 
Uadee ai a cole. fdxiBriLt Lamunt jv. 8 Hietr vitage u 
blacker than a cole. 

11 . 7 b (casf, gather) coals of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xii. 20) : t<y)roduce remorse by reqoit- 
ing evil with good. To blow the coals : to fan the 
flames of passion, etc. : cf. Blow v. 17 b. To 
blow hot coals : to rage flercely. To stir coals ; to 
excite strife or ill-feeing. A cold coal to blow at : 
a hopeless task to perform. 

1377 iMifOi.. P. PI B. XIII. 144 To looye. .Mne enemye in 
al wyae euene forth with bi-*elue, Caxt coles on his hed. 
I5a6~34 Tindalx Rom. xli. so In so doynge that shall heaps 
coles w fyre on his heed. 154a Uoall Eraem. Apopk. 
344 b« AAer soche sons did be vpbraid to the p^le their 
ruMie and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. 1^ R. Harvxv PL Pore. 7 Doe good against 
cuill ; ana heaps boat burning coalet vpon his head. t6i6 
Suavi..& MAaaM.CMos/fy/arM 334 NotwithsUnding that 
they (the (Bee) kings] moue no warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coales amongst the young swarmed brood, e x6a6 Dick of 
Dovom I, ii. in Bullca O, PL II. 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hott coales indeed Till in Queens Eliiabeths Raigne. tdjd 
SAitDBBaoM AVtm. II. soo Blow the coal of contention to 
make it blaze afresh. 1708 M. BiucBl.se/. 33(Tam.)lf 1 had 
no more to look to but your reports, 1 would have a cold 
coal to Uow at. 173a Bxrkblry Atei/kr. 11. | 33 Blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines. 1^ Smollett Ct. 
Fniham (1784) im/z By these means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy, mtk Scott OM Mori, vii, ‘Aweel/ said 
Cuddle..* 1 see but ae gate for *t, and that 's a cauld coal 
to blaw at, mlther’. 

12 . 7 b carry or bear coals : to do dirty or de- 
mding work, to submit to humiliation or insult. 
To hault call {ffeich^ bring) over the coals : to 
call to account and convict, to reprimand, call to 
task: originally in reference to the treatment of 
heretics. 


laaa Skbltom tVks. (ed. Dyce) II. 14 Wyll ye here no coles? 
1586 J. HooKxa Giratd. IroL in liMinokod II. 105/1 This 
gentleman was. .one chat in an imright quarell would bears 
no coles, ifps Shaks. Rom. 4 r Jut. i. i. 1 A my word wee'l 
not carry coalea stfoj H. CaoasB Vertuoe Comtmo. (1^8) 
15 For now if one . . will carrie ooales, and meekly sufler 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. 1638 H. Shirley Mart. 
Soidiorn. i. in Bullen O. PL 1 . 193, 1 can cony ai^hing 
but Blowes, Coles, my Drink, and. .the tongue of a Scoulo. 
a 1683 a Whicuootx Serm.t Those who are sensible that 
they carry coals, and are (Vill of ill will. 

s^CoL. Allxm in FutkeCM|Ai/.(is77) 37a S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how to fetche an heretike ouer the colea 
u8o G. GiLriH {tiilo)t The Bee hiue of the Komische 
Cnurche. .Wherein, both the Catholic Religion is substan- 
tially confirmed and the Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coalea 1589 MarfroL EpiL C ig b, Let vt here how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
1777 K. Forbes Poomt Buchan Died. (1785) 35 (Jam.) But 
time that tries such proticks past, Brought me out o'er the 
coals fu* fkst. MAEmrAT N. Forster xiii. Lest he 

should be * hauled over the coals' by the Admiralty. 1884 
H. D. Traill Sow Lucian 8x3 Your magistrates .. vastly 
needed a call over the coala 

18. 7b carry coals to Newcastle : to take a thing 
to where it » naturally plentiful ; to do what ii 
absurdly sufierfluoas. 

[1606 Hxvwooo %nd pt. If you know not me Wka 1874 I. 
a«o As common as coales from Newcastle.] a s 86 i Fuller 
Worthiest Northumbrid. 309 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before ; or to bu^ one’s self in 
a needless imployment. i66t Graumt Bills Mortality Dad. 
Ld. Truro, 1 should (according to our English Provsrb) . • 
but carry Coals to Newcastle, e 1690 B. E. Diet. Cassi. 
Crew, Coals to NrweasilOt when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine in the Pot or Bottla s 8 bb Scott L^U Joanna 
Baiilie so Feb. in Lockhart, It would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysait. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) JmL 34 Dec. 73 It would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. 

IlL Attrib. and Comb, (almost exclusively in 
the current tense 5). 

14 u allrib, or adj. Of or pertaining to coal, 
iftg Chamsebs Cyel. S^ppL s.v. Coal, 1 ne coal countries. 
SMB J. Akdbiuwn (title). Observations on the Effects of 
Coal Duty upon the remote and thi^ peopled coasts of 
Britain. s88a Pall Mali G, t July 6/1 The coal lands owned 
by the company. 1884 Ibid. 8 Jan. o/s Works for the com- 
prassiog of coal briquettea /Md 14 Aug. x/a At the present 
d^apeod, armament, and coal capacity are evei^hing. 
1888 Ibid. 30 Oct. la/x The coal famine with which London 
was thiwatened when sre last wrote on the coal crisis. 

16 . General combinations: a. attributive, as 
coal-^^gent, •ashes, •coke, •district, •heap, •merchant, 
•monger, -salesman, -trade', coed-laden adj. ; (em- 
ploy^ in the working, carrlii^, storing, etc. of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -bunk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
-chute, -creel (Sc.), •delf, -dekht, -ifieet, -hammer, 
-hold, -place, -shed, -ship, -skoael, -sieve, -smach, 
dongs, -trough, -wagon, -wharf, etc. ; (of coal in 
it8 geological character), as coal-basin, -deposit, 
flora, -fomnaiion, -rock, -strata, -vein; b, objective 
(and obj. genit\ os coal-bearer, -boring, -cutter 
(machine), -cutting, -getter, -ptHng, -hewer, I 
•measurer, -producing, etc. ; 0. sunilative, as coed- 
blue, -dark adis. ; d. parasyntheticb as coed-eyed, 
-faced oNpL 

1897 Austbm Fruii Trees 1. 71 Put in sand or *cole aahes 
or any stuffs that is banuo. BoowsTta NesL Megk 


B. 954 Hariog mbM his flngun with coal> 4 sbis to kam 
them from slinping, tl^ Lockhabt Scott Ui, The maiq 
servant, .struck her mistress to death with a *coal axe. 1887 
In Hone Every-Dmt Bk. II. 1040 The ^coaUbaige on the 
opposite shore. 1^ F. Bakswxll Geol. 367 Ine occur- 
wce of this arra^ement of strata has caused the term ** coal 
min *10 be supmed to a confined district of coal, ififis in 
Beveridge /ftst. Culross Tosvn Records^ Margaret Wilson 
*coaJ.bearer. 1799 Act 39 Ceo. Ill, c. 56 Preamb., Many 
Colliers, Coalbearcrs and Salters were bound for life to, 
and transferable with, the Collieries and Salt workx s 80 s 
Dasent Burnt Njal 1. 87 In rushed the *^coal-blue sea. 1887 
Moaais Odyss. lu. 300 The wind and the water boiw theif 
coaUblue prows. 1867 Mortting Star as Nov. She stay^ 
at St. Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her *coal-bunks half filled. 177a Ann. 
Reg.i Mr. Moore's new-invented *coal-csrriage. the wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. s839 Pcsion HereUd 17 Dec. i/tS 
His horse shied at a *^coal-cart. sBjB Dickens O. Twut li. 
He was keeping it [his birthday] in the *coal-celljur. s8^ 
Gskenee ScL Gunnety sot The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessity. ^ laag Wvntouh C'nm. viii. xxxvUi. 

J r A pavr of *0)11 Crellls. 1871-3 Trane. Amer. Inst 
fining Engineers I. a2iArt£cie)ThM Monitor *Coal-cutter. 
1866 Jevons Coal Quosiion (So The new *conl.cutting 
machines. z|so Mrs. Browning Poems II. 145 Through 
the *coal.dsrk underground. 1733 Derby Mercury 11 . 
*733 'fo be lett, a very good ^coal-delph. 1883 Science 
1 . X14 The small areal surface occupied by the *coal- 
deposits of France. t86x Tylor Anahuac iv. 87 In ^coal- 
and iron-districts in England. 1598 Rowlands Betreying 
Christ 35 Wrap me from eies *cole-fac'd etemall night 1710 
Loud. Gao. No. 4730/3 Our *Coal Fleet waits only a fair 
Wind to set sail. 1^3 Gbikie Gt. Ice Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the ^coal-flora flourished. Lybll and 

yisit CL S. 1 1 . 309 Composed of strata of the *coal formation. 
z888 Pall Mall G, 30 Oct. xs/x Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the ^coaUgetter. iBBa-A 
Trans. AT. Engl. Inst. Mining Engineers XXXII 1 . 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coabgetter. 1869 70 
Ibid. XIX. 939 Jones’ *coal getting machine. 1873 P'cEss 
Alice Mem. (X884) 340 'I'he town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and *coal-heaps. Monthly Ckron. (Newc.) I. xix I 
(Article) Notable *Coal>hewers. S839 Pari. Report Stoam 
yessel Accid 74 Neither the bunkers nor the ^coal-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Wil- 
liams Midi. Railw. 603 *Coal-laden truLks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1710 Loud. Gao. Na 5880/6 John Hall, *Coal. 
measurer, ifijra Patent 39 Chas. II in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) 11 . 668 The society of *coale merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. Mod. Nosmpaper. Coal -merchants find great 
difficulty in executing their orders. 1697 View Ptnal Laws 49 
(Hooding of ch . ) ^Coalmongersand Colliers. »4a J. Y arrow 
Loi>e at First Sight 46 Lock him up in the *Coal- Place 'till 
he is sober. s86o £. Hull CoaLfidds Gt. Brit, a Fast an- 
proaching extinction as a *coal-producing district. 1867 W. 

W. Smyth Coal and Cml-miningo^ The extent of the *coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Iunius Sinne Stjetnatizd | xox. ^ The 
Pirat never spenas his shott upon^le ships. itssDb Foe 


rocks. 1639 R. Iunius Sinne Sitgtnatizd | xox. ^ The 
Pirat never spenas his shott upon^le ships. itssDb Foe 
Col. ybxAt (1840^ The masters of coal-ships, .tney call col- 
lier-masters. s<m R. Holme A rmoury m. 317/3 Tne *Coale 
or Lyme Sive hath wide squai-e holes. 1883 Black Shandon 
Bells xxvii, He pointed out where the ^^coal-smack had come 
to grief, 1830 Herschel Study Nat. Phil. 45 Separated 
from the ^coal-strata by a series of interposed bras. 1655 R. 
Gardiner (/xV(ri, England's Grievance discovered in relation 
to the *Coal 'Trade, z^ M'Cuuoch Diet. Comm. 398 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from igo^oco to 330,00a 1994 
Morry Knack to Know a Knavo in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 567 
My bellows, my ^coal-trough, and water. 1669 D. 
Dudley Metedlum Mortis (1854) 39 The manner of the 
*cole- veins or measures in Uiese parts, s^ Hone Evory^ 
Day Bk. 11 . 858 Every description of vehicle, from a *coal- 
waggon to a wbeel-barrow. 1699 Loud. Gao. Na W59/4 
A convenient . .Wharf . . which . . hath been employed as a 


*Coal- Wharf. 1840 Ponno CycL XVI. 343/1 There are 
several coal-wharfs on its One. 

16 . Special comb. : ooal-bookor, a man who 
carries coal on his back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon ; so ooal-baoking ; f ooal- 
ball, a ball miSe of coal-dust for use as fuel ; 
ooal-bearlng a. {Geol.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferons; ooal-bed(6>9/.), a stratunt of coal; ooal- 
blooklng, a blacking made from ground coal, used 
by ironfoundere ; f ooal-blenda, iron pyrites of the 
coal-measures; foo^^hlowor, a term of contempt 
for an alchemist, a ouack (cl Ger. kohlen-bl&scr ) ; 
also Blow-ooaIi (cl. Blow* 3) ; ooal-brand, smut 
or brand in com ; ooal-braM, a name of the 
iron pyrites found in some coal-measures (cl 
Beabb 1 e.) ; ooal-bronker, one who breaks coal ; 
also tichn., see quot ; so ooal-breoklng ; f ooal- 
burnor, a charcoal-burner ; ooal-buahal, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quot.); teoal-oUvo 
(see Cliff 4); fooal- crimp, a coal-factor; 
ooal-driit, a channel or gallery in a coal-mine; 
ooal-drop, a chute for coal, a place where coal 
is * shot ’ ; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a ship's 
hatchway; focal-engine, a colliery engine; 
Ooal-Bxobange, an Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade ; ooal-fltter, a colliery agent who conducts 
the sale of coal to shippers ; ooal-flap,a flao (on the 
pavement) covering me entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
fooal-fold, an e^osare for storing coal; ooal* 
gabbard (&.), a lighter for carrying coal ; fooal- 
garth, a coal-yard ; ooal-gooee, a local name of 
the cormorant ; ooal-liandler (f 7 . S.), a man em- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal ; ooal*hod. 


a coal-box {U^S. and dial^i eonMiom, a heavy 
bone for drawing coal- wagons; oo^l-biilk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with cealt 
f coal-kiln, a place whm charcoal is made; 
f ooal-kindler (/f.), one who enflames or stirs 
up strife ; f ooal^l^ht, a * light * or beacon kept 
up with coal; ooal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee of a colliery ; a coal-owner coal naphtha^’ 
naphtha obtaii.ca by the distillation of coal-tar; 
ooal-note, a kind of promissory note foimerly in 
use in the port of London ; ooal-oil, on early 
name of ^troleum ; ooal-pan, f (a.) a brazier ; 

I (A.) a coal-scuttle ; ooal-paMor, one who passes 
coal on to the furnace of a steam-boiler; ooal- 
pen, an endosiire for the storage of coal ; f ooal'* 
peroh, a flsh resembling the perch ; ooal-plant^ 
a plant of the coal-measures ; ooal- plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covering the opening to a 
coal-cellar ; ooal-patter, the putter m a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hewed ; ooal- 
sooop, (a.) a coal-shovel, (A) a coal-l>ox; ooal- 
loreen, a frame or screen for separating small or 
dust coal from larger coal ; ooal- seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal ; ooal-Bbaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine ; ooal-shed, a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coal in small quantities; ooa^sboot(ifiVi/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle ; ooal-olaok, -slake, -sleek, 
dust or grime of coal ; ooal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter; also see quot. 1 790; 
ooal-spout, a chute at a coal-staith down which 
coals are poured from the wagon to the ship ; ooal- 
ataith, an elevated wharf witti a chute or drop for 
shipping coal ; f ooal-stalk -• coal-plant ; f oool- 
■tealer (.Sr.), see ^uot. ; ooal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers of a steam-ship as fuel ; f ooal-tumed a., 
turned into charcoal ; ooal- vase, a * fancy ' coal- box ; 
ooal-vend, (0.) the general sale of coals, (A.) the 
limited miantity of coal to which each colliery was 
rcstricteu by a former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and Wear; ooal- water, water from a coal- 
mine ; fooal-wood, wood for turning into charcoal ; 
ooal-yard, a yard in which coal is stored or sold^ 
1861 Mayhrw Lond. Labour II. 156 On queRtioninc one, 
he said his father was a *coaI-backer. IbitL 1 II. 353 *(^U 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. 1741 
PkiL y roNZ. (Abrulg.) VIII. 483 (title), Account of *Cioal 
Balls made at Liege, from the dust of Pit Coals. 1770-4 


A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 111 . 149 About Bristol, .they 
make coal-balb of their culm. 1833 Lyell Priuc. GeoL 
III. 337 The *coal>bcaring strata are characterized by 


111 . 337 Ihe ''coai'bcaring strata are characterized by 
several hundred species of manta. 1863 A. Ramhav PAys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 


ireog. 40 1 here are in l!.dinburglishire over yxo feet or coal- 
bearing strata. 180s Playfair lllusir. Hutton. Tk. 159 
Whnt occupied the place of tlie *coal-bed before? z86i H. 


Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. ^ A coal-bed is, in fact, a 
hortua-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation. s8o6 Davy 
in Phil. Treme. XCVll. 55 Where pyrilous strata and strata 
of *coal-blcnde occur, syai N, Hodges Acc. Plague x$x 
So our modem ^'coal blowers have . .cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., ^Coal-breaker^ a 
bunding containing the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, sizing it with sieves, and cleaning it for market. 
snsLond. Gas. No. 6383/zx Thomas Gundy. .*Ck>al- Burner. 
1897 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 98 The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel . . were 8 inches deep, and x8^ inches 
wide or in diameter. But the *Coal bushel was to be zok 
inches in diameter. 17x0 Strachrv in Phil. Trans. XXiC 
060 A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the *Cob 1 
Clives. 1698 Cay ibid. XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs through a **Coal-Dri<lt. 11878 F. Williams MidL Raiko- 
S47 If some 3^ acres of land were arched over for *coal drx^ 
at least 850,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. t8o8 
Forsyth Beauties Seoil. IV. 40 Upon this water [the Orr] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills . . and one *coal- 
engine. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Coala, StaL sB Geo. 
3 c. S3 was past . , for the purpose of putting an en^ ' 

Society at the *Coal Exchange formM to regulate 
monopolize) the trade. s88e Smiles Self-Help vi. 157L0 
Eldon was the son of a NewcsiCls ^coal-fitter. tSBi C 
DtcxBNS DicU Land., *Coal-flm and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted. Torrybum Sees, in 

west end of the *Coalfold. 


should be distrusted. 1704 Torrybum Sees, in 

Eu. Witeker, (1830) 137 'The west end of the *Coalfold. 
1776 G. Semtlb Building in Water 51 The ^Coal-gabbards 


goose. z86e Johns Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Cos' ^ 
tho Cormorant. 1887 Evening SUmdssrd 97 Jan. 

strike of the *coalhandlen (New York). sAPall 

13 May 7/9 The New Jersey coal-handlers, a sBog Foaxv 
Voc. E. Anglia, ^Coal-kod- .to hold the cools. sBoo Bast- 
isOrtDiet. rif»#r.,Cn«/-AM/, a kettle for carrying ooals to tho 
fire. More frequently called, as In Englona, a cool-icuttlo. 


1870 Miss Jackson skropsh. Word-bk.- CoalAod, a wooden 
ooal-scuttle. 1771 Smollett HusegA. Cl 1 . 8 May, Waggons, 
and *Coal-honies. 1933 tr. Ewm. on Com, Credo fipn, 
Nestorius whiles he oothe dyly 


Nestorius whiles he dothe dylygently eschews this lyma 
kylle, he felle into Che ^colekylneL a 1670 Hackbt Aip, 
WUBmmse 11. 104 (D.) It may be a *coaUkindler would tUnk 
such oounsel as this not worth the hearing. 1708 in Naomi 
Ckron, (X709) 1 . 81 There has long bsen a *ooal^ht on cbo 
Islas. iSirP. WiLUAi»ilffiOM/An,8Thoieiolutionat 
which the *ooal-inafters hod arrived. 1838 T. THOMSoir 
Chem. On- Bodiee 700 The analogy botwoon *eoal naphtha 
and the petrolone of BonaingMtrt 1879 T. Hill Trm 
Qrdtr Studiee 93 Tho ontme of tho various cools, and *coiu 
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the houM 167s Phil. Tmiu. Vll. 4070 A loun Sdk, much 
etteem d here, tnd not much unlike a Petrch; only not lo 
wurty coloured ..ctird the *Cole-penrcht 17^1 J. C. Cpmp/. 
C^a#^(i 845) i6 Another tort of Lebourem which are called 
Barrow-Men, or *Coal-putt«rg, tbe»e PetaotiB take the hewed 
Coals from the Hewers. BtAMo NtwauiU IL 681 
Coal-putterB,.wbo fill the oorvei..with the coalt wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them - . to the pit-ehaft. 
bM Simmonob Diet. Tradt^ *Coal’9Coop^ a ihovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw on a lira. s88j Civil 
Service Price-list, Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket . The 
newest and best of the high class brass scoops. ^Albert 
ooal'scoop, with Hand-scoop, t^go Lyell oMd Visit U, S, 
11. 81 The beds of black shale covering each *coal-seam. 
1863 A. Rausav Pk^. Gsog, Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
to us. 1708 J. C. CompL CvUier (1843) ax Many times we 
are forced . to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended ^oal-Shaft to this other Shaft. »ie D’UsrEV 
Pills IV. X43 Embraces in *Cob 1 sheds. xSio Genti. Mag. 
LXXXVl. I. aap In a coal-shed attached to a Grocer's shop. 
1813 W. Tayu>ii Eng. Syn. (tSsfi* 45 Set down the ^coai- 
riioot. 18^ J. Holland Manuf. /If ir/a/ (Cabinet Cyct.) IT. 
eoa Removing the dust and coals from the hearthstone to the 
’^coalskip. SDie Drayton Pviy-vlb. iii. 45 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely ever washt the *Colesleck from her 
face. 1790 W. Marshall Midland Count. Gloss. (E.D.S.X 
*Coal-SMut, a fossil, or an efllorescence. found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal. 1813 Bakbwbll Imtrod. Geol, 
(1815) 199 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal- 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles intermixt. s8x6 
J. Rennik in Mackentie Notocasils (tSsj) 11 . 74s To 
altering coal-staiths and other landing or shipping places. . 
/as, 000. 1883 W. Clark Russell Sea Queen 1 . xiv. 049 
She was alongside a coal-staith. X793 D. Urb J/ist. 
Rutkerglen 30a (Jam.) Hiose impressions abound in coal 
countries ; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
^ the name of *Coal-italk. 168a Land. Goa, No, X688/4 
Inis story had its rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call here [Edinburgh] *Coal stealers). i 8 ts ~79 Jamie- 
son Cealstea/er KMe, a thief, a vagabond, or one who 
rakes during night for the purpose of depredation. i8gd L. 
IIEMBI1.RT Engineers and Msch. EncvcL II. 746 On the 
arrival of every vehsel, a gang of ^Coai trimmers enter her 
and sweep down ever^atom of coal into the bunkers. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. 111. (R.), Then Nestor broil'd them on the 
*coal-tum’d wood. 1898 Cay in P/iil. Trans. XX. 368 It's 
no great Wonder if such a Water should yield Vitriol, as 
many of our *Coal-wateni do. s8o6 Forsyth 
Scotl. IV. 49 This water [the Orr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coal-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching, xfigx Overseers’ Acc, Waked Colne, Essex (MS.) 
ao Paid mr a loades of wood and a stack of*coalewood. 
Coal, sd.'i slang. Money : see Colb. 

Cold V. [f. pec. tb,] 

1. tram. To convert into charcoal ; to char. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall (J.), Buying the wood, .fetching the 
same, when it is coaled. i6s6 Bacon Syhfa (1677) % 77s 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into creat pieces, last 
longer than ordinaiy Chv-coal. G. Adams Micro-, 

graph, xliii. (1747) aa9 The Body to oe charred or coaled 
may be put into a Crucible. 1895 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 759 
The earliest plan of coaling %vooa. 

1 2. To write or delineate with charcoal. Ods. 

1603 Camden Rem. 17 A suter . . did at length frame this 


distiche, and coled it on a wall. ibid. (X637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he coled out these rymes upon the 


9 wall. 


t3. To bore or sink down to a (coal-seam). 
Obs. rare. 

1708 J. C. Contpl. Collier 31 Having happily Coaled 
this Noble Main-Coal — my business os a Sinker is at 
an end. 

4. To supply (a steam-ship, engine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fuel. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 Oct., Captain Wood a.nked. .permission 
to coal his vessel. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket. Mk, 
(ed. a) 146 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

6 . intr. To take in a B^pply of coal. 

i8s8 Mere, Mar. Mag. V. 274 ^ere being. . no harbour. . 
where such a vessel can coal. 1884 Manca, Exa»n. 7 Oct. 
5/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is coaling. 

Coa'l-blMJCf a- As black as coal ; dead black. 

a Owlli NiAt. 75 Mn(e)e)en beoh colblake and brode. 
e 1386 Chaucer JCnt's T. X884 A Beres skyn colblak {v r. 
coleblakj for old. 1390 Spenser P , Q. i. v. ao Cole blacke 
steedes. 199a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad, 513 Coal-black clouds, 
that shadow heaven's light. 1633 N. Caepbntee Go^. Dsl. 
II. iU. 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke. 1700 Let. in Heame Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II, 305 His Coalblack Hair was turned milk white of a night 
for y* greatnesa ofhis troubles i0n Byron Ch. Har. 1. Iv, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-bladc veil. 

CM*l-box« A box for holding coal to replenish 
a fire ; a coal-scuttle. 

1799 Swift Direct. Servante, Housemetick Leave a pml of 
dirty water, a coal-box ..and suchothv unsightly things, 
il^s Ord. ir Regul. R. Enginsere % 19. yn Cast Iron Com 
Boxes have bten approved oy the Boalid in lieu of Wood. 

Ooa'lrewriar. 

L One who caniei coal ; a coal-poiter. 

1834 Hullimprov, Act y6 For Ucausiog a sufficient number 
of. . coal-carriers, coal-carts. 

1 2. A low dqpendent ; one who does the *dirtj 
work * in any affair. Ct ib eany coals, Obs, 

1983 OoLonso Ovids Met, Epistle (1393) s Clawbecks and 
ooMcarien eeke^ oaghc wiselie to bewart ef srlioBMb tee 


Sll 

Tu Her maMa Pyii^ wlm m 


It had bsna ippls ci »|w ks } 


Hence CMI-oannMnilr lervllei 

low. 

Jkdb way Begnm\a Hasl. Dedslev IK. «3» that phdt- 
that simidiaawMt, that eoal-eamerly dowa. 
OoffiX^dosn. of coal ; the hner iMrUdas 

that are sefiarated by aereening. 

1997 Hooicaa Mul. PoL v. bcv. (1617) 330 It were but to 
draw men out of lime into Cole-dust. 1799 G. Smitm 
Labor. 1. ai Filled with a eompoeitiou of coarse coal-dust. 
186a Ahstbu Humgnry ^ TVasu. 194 (L.) It has beta a^ 
tempted, .to make tbe ooal-dust into bricks. 

Oonled (kJuld). ppi, a, [f. Coal v. -id.] 

L Turned into chiurcoal ; charred. 

1398 Stow Surv. (1754) L lLb/i Vires. .of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. 

1 2. Continued down to the coal ; said of a pit. 
1708 J. C. Compi. Collier (1845) 14 It is a very good cau- 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom. 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coaL 
1719 Sturbly //«’«. Cur. in Brand Newcastle (1789) II. 
680 note, Coaled strata, stone and other materials, Jumbled 
toother. 

Coaler (k Ja'bi). [f. Coal v. + -sa.] 

1. One employed in coaling steam -vessels. 

1879 Boodam-Whbtham Roreuma 31 They are coalen 
returning from their hard day's labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

iSto Daily News so Oct., A turret-ship which should find 
itself cut off from its coaler, and compelled to give battle. 

Coalaxy (kJa-Uri). Also 7 oolery, 8-9 ooalry. 
[f. Coal jJ. + -ebt, -ry.] ‘ A place where coals 
are duff* (J.) ; now regularly Colltbrt. 
tfaS Vsstry Bks, (Surtees) 330 The Colerye of Renton. 
Cleveland News fr. Newcastle 16 The Sun's 
Heaven's Coalery, and CmIs our Sun. 1693 Lend, Gas. 
No. 3ora/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blytn Colery. nnj4 Burnet Own Time (1833) I. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric m 
Duresme but of the coalries. 1849 F, B- Head Stokers d 
Pekers L (xSsx) 30 There arose out of the shafts of our 
ooaleries Ola George Stephenson. 

Coaleaoa (kJuj&le's), v. Also 6 ooaleaae. 
[ad. h.coalescfre to grow together, f. cih m c<m~ -»• 
alescUrt to grow up.j 

fl. trans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 
combine. Ohs. 

134X R. Copland Gahen’s Terapeutyke a H iv, To do all 
y* 18 conuenable to coalesae and close an vlcere togyther. 
1790 Hist. Bur. in Ann. Reg. X4T/f This coalesced the 
apparent bulk of the nation . , in one common interest. 

2. intr. To grow together or into one body, 

idsd Blount Clossogr., Coalesce^v grow together. 1733 

Cheyne Eug. Malady 11. v. f xo To preserve the Sides m 
the Capillary Vessels from cosUescing and |pT>wing together. 
i88a VINES Sacks’ Bot, 566 The number oitbe carpels which 
have coalesced to form tbe ovary. 

tb. To grow together into lumps, to cake. Obs. 
* 78 * tr-. DukameFs Husb. 1. viiL (ed. a) aa For earth, alone, 
we find, is liable to coalesce. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. axx 
When stiff land is not boed, it will soon coalesce. 

3. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material. 

x 638 Wilkins Real Char, 371 When two Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
S)^ble. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comas in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have ruin. Miss Yongb Ceunros II. xrxv. 363 
From Blois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry, i860 Dar- 
win in Life d Lett. (1887) 111 . 310 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses. i8da Dana Man. GeoL 6a x The barrier 
reefs coalesce with the fringing reefs. 

b. of things immaterial; or of non-material 
union. 

a 1679 Goodwin Whs. Ill iii. 345 (R.) It was requisite 
that . . both of them should coalesce into one person, but 
without confounding them together. 169a Washington tr. 
Milton’s D^. Pop. viit (1851) 190 Many ages ago, the Con- 
querors and Conquered coalesced into one and the same 
People. iTfia J. Brown Poetry d Mns. 3 5 (1763) 9a Tlio 
Characters of L^islator and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. i86n H. Spencer First Prim. L | 6 (X875) 33 
To find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. Of persons or parties : To unite into one body 
or association. 

1781 Bentham Whs, (1838-43) X. loa A disposition among 
is friends to coalesce. 1787 ^G. Gambado ' Acad. Horsem, 


his - 

(1809) 40 Nor do 1 much despair of finding many judns (of 
ridingT mean) coalesce in sentiment with me. s8|^ Macau- 
UY Ess. Pitt (1854) 1 . 306 Who had tmund himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt. 1849 C. BaoNTtt 
SkirHyxxiv. 345 She and her nurse coslesoed m wondrous 
union. 1876 T. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. l L ly Only a 
portion of thefr tribes coalesced to repel his invasion. 
Hence Ooale'aoiiig vbl. sb. and p^. a. 

I7d3 Dk. Leeds PoUt. Mem. (1884) 85 A want of union 
among the coalescing parties. 1864 Miss Yonob 7 Wo/ 1 . 
MB Silenced by a coalescing of tbe party at a gate. 1884 
Bowaa 8c Scott De Bary’s Pkaner. 846 The direction in 
which the appoeltion on the coalescing bundle takes place. 
OoalMMd (k^«iile*Bt), ///. a. [f. prec. + -rd.] 
Grown together ; allied, entered into coalition. 

170M hTTooxb Parley 6^ A oommon termination (i. e. 
a coalesced word). 1793 in . 4 mm. #74 The veterans 

of the coalesced powers, .were not yet altogether exhausted 
Bte-97 Auson Hist. Bnrepe Vll. xltt. 147 On the port of 
. .the coalesced princes. 
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3. J!f. (of things tminateiial) : Unioo, ooinUiia* 
n, fusion. 




tion, 

1678 CuowoETH /niea. Sysi. L Iv. 

three independent prinelplea there cou. 

cence of them into one. sle 3 OBCrt Grwiflr k. xvll. L 8x4 
The same coalescence of the religtom with ths pa tri o B c 
feeling and faith. 

4. The combination or imiting (of persona or 
parties) into a single body. 

t 68 x Cosiformisfs Plea for Noescoef. so, I am trooblsdt 
that there are any such tone found, .iii this Church that op* 
pose or hinder a OMdesceoce. S878 Ttste JffdMwiMr IlL 09 
Not a coalition in any sense, .ratnm a ConstUutioiuu Coal* 
eicenoe. 1879 Maine Hist, imt, vlU. sm That thotough 
coalescence between two individuals which was only pos* 
slble anciently when they belonged to the sane ffimlly. 
b. » COAUTIOH ^ 4. 

1788 Sin W. VouHO in Dk. Buckhm, Cemrt 4 Cabinets 

Geo. Ill (1853) II. X7 It is thought that Fox's puty., will 
propose a coalescence of some sort. 

6 . A coalesced condition or group. 

174B Hartley Observ. Man 11. Ui. 087 T'he Tendencies .• 
to convert accidental .. Aseociations into permanent ConL 


tOoal«*ae«iiQT. Oht. (k. - nor.JapKc. 

In modem use It would pn^ierly mean *the quality or ffiot 
of being coalesoent '. 

t$afi J. Owen Wks. (xSsx) VIIL ass They come to a coal* 
escency in love and truth, nsodi mx/os, Hebreem 
(1790) IV. 369 Front their coeleacency into one aaersd so* 
ciety. i 38 « H. MoRX Exp. Dan, L 9 The conlesoency of 
these Two Nations into One Kingdom or Empire. 
CoaletOOllt (kffni&le'sdnt), a. and sb. [ad. 
coalescent-em^ pr. pple. of coakscirc : see al^e.] 
▲. adj. That coalesces; coalescing; growing 
together, combining. 

s339 H. Vauohan SlUx Seint, n. x68 For coalesoent by 
that iNUid We are His body grown. STdg W. Wasd Est, 
Grammar f6x The charactenstie is denoted by the cenU 
escent participle. 1848 Dana Zooph. *76 Brammes divari- 
cate, often coalesoent. 1871 Nichouom Palmmt, x 4 o The 
abdominal segments are coalesoent. 

B. sb. One who or that which coalescea. 

In modern Diets. 

An intermediate amt between 
coal-owneis and customers ; in London formerly 
an officially recognized agent between the oosS* 
owner or shipper and the coal-seller. 

sysgLond. Ca». No. 53^4 Tohn Carrier of London, Cole- 
factor. 1837 Peseny Cyct, Vfl. 398/1 Regulations . . made 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in Londocw 
x86x Mayhew Load. Labour 111 . 245 (Hoppe) Owing to 
the combination of the coalfactora, no more coals can come 
into the market than are sufficient to meet tbe demand 
without lowering the price. 

OOffi'l-fiald. A series of strata containing coal 
occupying a particular area ; the tract of country 
occupied by these strata. 

18x3 Baerwbll Jntrod. GeoL <18x5) 177 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal field. 
1836 McCulloch Ace. Brit Empire iiBgt) 1 . 999 The ooal- 
fields of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to fuiw 
nish tbe present annual supply for more than 1340 years. 

Ooffil-flra- 1* A fire made of coal 
1696 S. Hoixano ^xns (1719) 41 Though strong with 
stubborn wire, 1 melt in thy coal-fire. 1737 M. UesEN 
spleen 9 Or o'er coal-fires incunes the head. s 8 s 3 J. Smitw 
Panorama Sci, Art II. 330 Common oyster shmls to be 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

1 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

sdfiq WoRLiDOB Syet. Agrie. (1681) 303 A Cole-fin, Is a 
parem of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, contaiiiiiig when 
It is burnt a Load of Coals. 

CoA'lrftsb- A fish {Merlangm or Pstiaehius 
carbonarius, or Gadus virsns), allied to the Codp 
so called from the dusky piment whidi tinra its 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal, round 
in the Northern Seas, and caught for fisod. (It 
has many local names ; in U. S. called jpsllsek.) 

1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (X879) >4 Oole-fish 
and poore-John I haue no need off. 1744 Prxstoh Zetland 
in PkU. Trams. XLlIl. 6 k In the Sea they catdk .. 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trouts etc. tfin Sim f . Ross N, tV. Pass, 
xli. 947 ConsistiM chietiy of smM coa and eoalfish. ilBy 
West Skore 43X 'Ae btsek formeriy called * coal-fish '• 

Coal-flttar : see Coal 16 . 

Ooa‘l-gM. The mixtoxe of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 
mainly of carbnretted hydrogen ; purified of 1 
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of Its bgradieote, it it the commoo gmi nied for 
lighting and beating pnrpotei. 

ilooR Cooks in Nichobon PkiL XXI L i 4 S 

\Htm On lh« advanuiges of OmI Oss Lifbta itn N. 
AKKorr FkytkiW. 147 Oil gM, which contains about twice 
as mn^ carbon ai the coal gas, gives also about twice as 

Ooa^-haftV^T. tft. A labonrer who unloaded 
cooli from tbipa by heaving them from one itage 
to another, {(m,') b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

vfi%BrU, Mag, IV. 355 A horrid murder, .committed on 
a poor old coal-heaver. 1776 Aoam Smith W,N.\, i. x. 109 
C^-heavers. .exercise a trade which in hardship, .almost 
equals that of colliers. 1847 Ali. Smith Chr, Tadjik vu 
<1879} oa Burly coalheavers. iMs Mavhbw Load. Xabour 
111. eo8 (Hoppe) The coalheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade . . Formerly the coals 
were delivered fbm the bolds of the ships by the labourers 
shovelling them on to a series of suges, raised one above 
the other till they ultimately reached me deck. 1884 Ttm *9 
4 Feb. 7/z His cousins . . were coal-heavers in Paris. 

So OoaT-haaTliig vbl. sb. 

1704 Lead, Ga», No. 40x9/4 A tall raw-bon’d Man, .often 
Employed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/z The Auvergnau . . bold a sort of monopoly of 
coal-heaving, .in Paris. 

Coa'lplieilgllf -hew. Sc. Alio 6^7 -heiioli(e, 
8 -hagh. [f. Coal 4 * Hbqoh.] A coal-pit : perh. 
originally one open to the iiuface or excavated in 
the tide of a tlo^ or bank. 

igps Sc. Aeis, xs yas. 1^/(1507) I X46 The wicked crime 
of setting of fire in Coal-heucnes. ifiga R. Baillib Dim- 
tmuivc ymd. (16x5) sz This, to me, waTout to move from 
one errour to another, from toe lime-pit to the coal-heugh. 
1708 J. Chamsbklavnb St. Gt. Brit. 11. 111. v. (X743> 4>s 
Firiiur Colehugha 17x5 Stbachbv in Phil. Trans. xXX 11 1 . 
307 They landT it (as at many Coalhews in the Country) on 
tiirls Backa i8bs Scott Pirate v, Wherefore should not 
acoal-heiwh be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
1879 H. Gboigb Pregr. h iv- (z68i) 43a Had Dr. 

Adam Smith been boni in the coal-hewa 

Ooa-Lliole. 

1 . A small store-place for coals ; a coal-cellar ; 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

i66i-a Pnrys Dtasy 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
1797 Anti^yacffbiH No. z She whipp'd two female 'prentices 
to death. And hid them in the coal hole. i8g8 Macaulay 
Hist Eng, 111 . 6s 7 The types were flung into the coalhole. 
s8m Smilks Se^-Hslp 13 He would give him his passage 
if he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 

1 2 . The place in a furnace for the admission of 
coal. 

1841 Fkbnch Dutill. ill. (1651) 83 It must be foure [spans] 
high ; one for the Ash-hole, another above the grate to the 
middle Coal-hole. 

3 . Sometimes loosely used for the flap-covered 
hole in a pavement opening into a coal-cellar. 

Coal-hood, -hooUo. Also 7 oole-hoodlng, 
o oolo-hood, -head, ooaly-hood. ff. Coal4- 
Hood, in reference to its black head.J A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit ; sometimes 
applied also to other birds : sec quots. 

X084 Sibbald Scstia I Bust, aa Mam.) Junco, avis capita 
nigro, cole-hooding dicta. x8i8 Hogg Btvwnis d Bedsbsek 
1 . ao8(Jam.) Waee me , . that ever 1 suld see the colchood 
take the laverock's place. x8k$-79 Jamibson. Coal-hoodie^ 
the Black-headed Bunting, Msams. 1847-78 Halliwbll, 
Coal-hood^ a bullfinch. West. i8ta Swainbon Provine. 
Homes Birds 34 Coal hoodie (North Riding', the Blackcap. 
Ibid. 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole Titmouse. 
Coal-houa. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used the one belonging to his piUace as a 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (zssa* 
58) ; whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

xgSS Philpot in Strype Eccl. Mtm. III. App. xlix. z^9 
Synce 1 came to the bbihops coalhowse, 1 Imve been six 
tymes in examination. 1583-87 Foxb A. 4 M, (1596) xSts/z 
T hen was she caried into Uie Colehouae, and searched for 
Bookes. b6^ Trapp Comm. Job ill 18 Martyrs, kept 
fast ahut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 17W-8 Neal Hist. Purit. (iBaa) I. 93 Bonner 
• . ordered him first into the stocks in his c^-house and 
Bom thence to Smithfield. x88i Chieojn Times x6 Apr., 
Ifie company is constructing a depot building, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River. 

Coalier, obs. f. Colltbb. 

Ooa* 113 ed, ppl. a. nonce-u'd. Turned into coal. 
s8i8 Ann. E^. 16x7 Chron. 5x1 In one place is seen a 
Goalified tree, irl may use the word. 

Coaling vbl, sb. [f. Coal v. 4* -inqI.] 

1 1 . Conversion into charcoal. Obs. 
idea Carbw Cornwall az a, Copswoods . , Imployed to 
coaling for blowing of Tynne. xyaS Brieds JVkly. (Exeter) 
yrnl. as SepL, A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot- 
Wood. 1770 Priestley Charcoal in Phil. Tram. LX. axa. 

2 . Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, etc.). 

1887 Athsnaum May 63^3 The necessity for frequent 
coaling. 

S. Snpplying with coal. 

1888 Nowspajfer Dec., The coal-poitera will strike and 
■top the coaling of the gas stations. .The coaling of Xxmdon. 

4 . attrib. and CofM . , as cocUing base^ ploei^ station, 
a port specially fitted out and need for supplying 
steam-ships with coal; also \ coaUng^moniy (see 
qoot.). 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) « A Piece or Guinea, to 
Drink the good Succew of the Colliery . . is called their 
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Coaling-Money. 1870 Beha 9 Kov„ The nae of the road- 
stead as a coaling atation is not very coospicuoos. s8la 
C. M. Mason Forty Shirts 10 Stockton, .is a il^bollding 
and coaling plaoe, 1884 Ana. Egg. s6z The coaling siatiom 
on the road to Australia. 

Cotlidie, -Im (kJ«*itdix), V. [a. F. coaUst-r, 
f. coalitim, after onalt^ of some words in -uyr.j 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Cto'ol* 
load a. [« F. coalisi'], Oo'olioar. (Chiefly 
in reforence to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first P'rench Kepnblic.) 

1794 Ln. Shbppibld in Ld. Auehlaadlt Carr. (i86a) III. 
aS4, 1 called on all my old friends, the new coaliiers, but did 
not see one of them, dhjgj Cablylb Fr. Eev. iil 11. ii, 
Europe seems coalising itself again. Ibid, iil il viii, 
The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their fee^ as 
gage of battle, thenead of a King. 1837 Thackeray Car- 
7 yle‘s Fr. Eev., Coalized Kings made war UMn Franca, 
s^ Sat. Eev, Vll. zx8/z The coalised monarchs. 

CoaUall(k^a*liJ),a. [f. CualjA 4 --JSU.] Some- 
what like coal ; f like a glowing coal, fiery. 

1966 Draht iPail, Hisrim. K viij, Their visage . . y blackte 
with colishe smeare. s68fi Goad Cilsst. Bodies 11. xiv. 35Z 
l‘he Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 

Coalite (k^-filait), a. [ad. L. coaliUus, pa. 
pple. of coalescfre.'] Grown together: said of 
ports which are normally distinct. 

i8a6 KirbvA Sr. Entomol.xhm. (xSsS) IV. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite. 1848 Proe, Bsrw. Nat. Club II. 899 Ex- 
ternal to the maxillm, and probably coalite with them, [are] 
two delicate organs. 

tOo-»Ute,». Ois. [f. L. coalite ppl. stem of 
coalesclfre.^ inid. and trans. To form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Oo'ollted ppl. a. 


the conquei^ with the conquerors. 

Goalitioil ^ (kJu|fili‘/im). [ad. L. eoalilibn-em, 
sb. of action f. coalesclre to C0ALB8CS. (In mod. 
Fr. ; not in Cotgr. 161 1.) On^ineWy^coedeseence ; 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.] 
1 1 . The growing together of parts, coalescence. 

i6m Bebsewood Leutg. 4 Eelif. xxv. 333 The Deiw and 
Humanity, by coalition becoming one nature in Christ. 
1867 Boylb Grig. Formes fit Qnal., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. Z767 Gooch TreeU. 
Wounds 1 . Z04 The urine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2 . Union into one mass or body ; combination. 

s8ao Br. T. KtMO.S>rM. Z7 Sion and 'Jerusalem .. byan 

easie coalition in Scripture . . may stand lor one. xfigd Trapp 
Comm. 1 Cor. vi. zs Water and oil violently shaken together 
may seem to mingle, but . . there is no coalition, x^ 
Whewell in Todhunter W*e. Writings (tB-rb) II. x», 

I am puzzled to combine these . . without so much coalition 
of vowels as will .startle your readers. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 7 They come within each other's sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
product. 

3 . Union, combination, fusion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, etc.). 

c X64S Howell Lett. (1650) II. 10 A scorned, squandered 
people all the earth over, being ever since incapable of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. x8m Lut- 
trell Brief Eel. (^8^7) IV. 473 The old East Inoia com- 
pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company. 1770 8x Johnson L, P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 73 That coalition of interests which makes the 
himpiness of a country. 

4 . esp. in politics. An alliance for combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

xyxg H. Casti.kton (title). An Essay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain. lysS Bolincbrokb Patriot. 
(1749) sso A great advance towards this union was the coa- 
lition of .-OA- tlf ... 

I am sici 

T. Jefferson AutoOiog 
, .sensible of the necessity of efiecting a coalition by mutual 
sacrifices. 1858 Froupb Hist. Eng. 111 . xviL 473 The im- 
possibility of a genuine Coalition between Charles and 
Francisi x886 Ld. Derby in Momir^ Star xo July, A 
Government by coalition implies on the part of those who 
conduct it a great^ or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repuipant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of princi^e for 
the sake of political power, 
b. alirib. 

18x7 Coleridge Loy Serm. 433 That Coalition system 
in Christianity, for the expression of which theologians have 
invented or appropriated the term Syncretism. x88b Ht. 
Martinbau Hut, Peace (1877) 111 . iv. xu. s8 The Jong's 
desire was for a coalition ministry. 

Hence Ooa]l*tloiial, of or pertaining to a coa- 
lition. Oooll'tlonar, one who forms or belongs 
to a coalition. Oooli-tloiiiixg, the forming of a 
coalition. 00011*81011108, on adherent or supporter 
of a coalition. 

1785 {title), Coalitional Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetical 
Dialogue. x8x8 Byron Let. in Moore L(le (1866) 380 But 
compare him with the coiditioner Fox and the jpensioner 
Burke. s8^ Carlyle LeUier-d. Pamfh. L xz All fighting 
and campaiming and coalitiozung . . b hopeless and super- 
fluous. 17M Ki%tle\ The Coalitionist. z8^ W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. II. 197 The county sends two coalitionisU. 
1884 Eeedm 30 Mar. 4 Never had a band of Ministers a, 
greater chance of conciliating a lasting popularity than Cha 
Coalitionists of 18591 


lion of parties. ^ 1749 Ld. Auckland Corr. (z86s) III. sso, 
am sick of coalitions, royal, military or ministeriaL i8ag 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. Z850 I. Z04 Leadbg Patriots 


COAUCOUSS. 

Ohs. Li *€Oalii* ppL item of 
emtUro to ouecain or nourish t<^tfaer ; hot In quot 
1655 poMibly refeiring to L. coalitm communion^ 
iellowihip, f. coakseiri \ see pre^ (See quota) 
a idlS Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 3x3 Im Lord's Table [is] 
for further coalition and growth. s8|6 Blount Glassegr,^ 
CoeUitioa, a nouriahiiig or increasing together. 

Ooftlltt00 (kde lflds), a. [f. Coal id. 4 -LBsa.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal. 

i86a R. Patterson Ese. Hiti. 4 Art S07 Wood for fuel, 
so indispensable in a coalless country. s88a Standard 
35 Jan. s/3 Strata, .older than the carboniferous, and coaUesa 
Coalller, obs. lorm of Collier. 

Oo-ally*. [f* Co- 4 Ally jfi,] (See quot.) 

s8Bi Webster, Co-ally, s joint ally ; ss, the subject of s 
co-ally. Kent. 

So OOHOUrd ppl. a. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legal, Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never . . honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-aliied Religion, which they profess to believe. 
Coally, dial. f. Collie, sheep-dog. 

Coa'lruan. 

L A man who has to do with coal : f coal- 
miner ; b. coal-seller ; 0. coal-porter or heaver. 

ig8a Wills 4 Inv. N. C, (i860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poors husbandmen . . as upon oolemen, and 
other poors of the pariahs, tyoy Eefiex. upon EidieulsM 
The Mercer and the Coal- Man. 18x0 Crabbb Borougfi 
xxiv, Of rent-day charges and of coalman's bills, 
Thackeray Cathenas viii, He carried on the business of. . 
small-coalman. 

2 . A coal-ship or collier, nonce-use. 
z88z Daify Tel. 38 Jan., The immortal Captain Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coal-meaamra. 

1 . A measure for measuring coal. 

2 . fa. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
{obs,), b. pi. {Geol.) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
tervening strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a 
coal-field, constitnting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also attrib. [Referring 
evidently to the long - established practice m 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness : cf. quot. 1665.] 

[x88s D- Dudley Mstallum Martis 38 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
ccle . . the three uppermost measures are called the white 
measures . . the next measure, is the shoulder-cole, the toe- 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.] Ibid. 30 The manner of 
the cole-veins or measures in these parts, s^ Db la Bbchb 
Gsol. Man, 331 I'he vegetables . . discovered in the coal 
measures. 1863 Ramsay Phys, Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
numerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners). 1667 W. W. Smyth Coalgt cVa/- 
mining 35 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 
Coa*l-lliet6r. One who measures or weighs 
coal; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London appointed to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into the London market. 

X814B C. Walkbk Hist. Independ. 1. 170 A Cole-meter's 
place worth soo/. per annum. 1704 Loml. Goa. No. 6074/6 
They intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the 15 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of this City. X786 Entick London IV. 
338 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
coal-meters. 1881 Mayhew Lond. Labour 111 . s6o Ihe 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em- 
ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants. 
The committee is elected by the trade. 

Coalmie : see Colmbt, a fish. 

Coa'l-nilie. a mine in which coal is worked 
or dug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

x6x3 Lane. 4 Chesk. Wills (1884) 159 The yunes . . of one 
Cole myne. S853 W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. 156 The frighu 
ful accidents, .so common in coal-mines. 

So Oogl-mlnar, Cloal-iiLliilii.g. 
x639 R. Junius Sinne StigmeUiud 395 Like. .Coleminers 
. .when the candles burning ulew, tells the dampe commeth. 
xi^ Encycl. Brit. VII. 133/1 The uninitiated in cool 
mining. 1880 All Y, Eound No. 55. los Coal-miners are 
under inspection, riiWEr (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 The 

extent of the coal-mimng industry in Great Britain. 
C0al]li0lUie,00leill011M(k^almaii8). Forms: 
1 oolmooe, 5-^ oolmose, 6 cold-, 7 00I-, 7- 
ooXomouae. [ME. rs/HiuM OE. colmdse (corr. 
to MDn. koolmize, Dn. koolmees, MHG. kolemeise^ 
G. kohlnteise^, f. col Coal (in reference to its dark 
colour) 4 mdse (OHG. moisa :~WGer. maisa), a 
name including several species of little birds, chiefly 
of the genus Panes : see Mobe. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse ; cf. Tit-mousk Still very commonly 
spelt colemouse^ A bird, Parus ater\ also called 
Coal (or tole) Titmouse. 

ctoeo AClpkic Voe, in Wr.-WQlcker 133 Bardhriolus, 
colmase. a 1090 Yoe. ibid. ^boFarula, colmase. ^igsa 
Dkwbi Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 91 ^ The coldmouse, la mes- 
sange. 154s Boobde Dyetary xv. (1870) 370 Tytmoses, col- 
moses and wrens. z6^ C. Butler Fern. Mon. viL (1833) 
Q j. The great Titmouse (which of his colly head and breast 
some call a (^oleroouse) is a very honnefull Bird. 1774 G. 
Wnitb Selbome xlL 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
cole-mouse, the great black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse, 1809 J. L Knapp yml. Nat, x68 That little dark 
species the * coal ', or * uolemouse'. 186a Johns Brit. Birds 
Index, Cole Tit or Cole Mouse. 1874 Yarbbll Brit. Birds 
(cd. 4) L 489 Coal Titmottsa or Coal-Mouse. 



OOAXi^OWlTBB. 

If Itt Mrlier tlim the $me dam wmt lomtiiiMt 
Hied to truulAte X* from error ei to tho 

Utter. (CX HAfcOTOir» Miw.) 

^14^ Pr»mj^ Fmnt, 88 C^meie, birnto. 4 iMa cum 
f'et. U Wr.-Wfilekar ^ Aiecdc, a cSmeii U wodewatej. 
1483 CM, Am^ 71 A roH^mma, miude, 

€UNI*l* 0 irifttr« The owner of a oolllery. 

1676 Hodosok U Phil, Trmm, XI. 764 The waten that., 
coat our Coal oiraen ao much to be mt Of them. 1710 
Lvttull Xcl (18571 VI. cq 6 The coal ownera at 
Newcaatla i%i BAiaAca Seem, Mamt^ axxL 314 In the 
north of England a powarftal combination hai long axiated 
among the coal>ovnera. 

Ooal-poroh i lee Coal 16 . 

CM*l<^pa> (Locally used In the following 
lenscA) i. A very thin leam or * scare * of coal. 

tSgx Cemi-trmde Terms Nerikurntbid. h Zhirh, 15. 188a 
Benmgt 8 SimUints (North. Eng. Inatit Min. Eng.) 308 
Blue seamy parting, with tome acares of coal or coal pipea. 

2. See quota. (Not used in Newcastle district.) 

1867 W. W. SuYTH Ceat 8 Ceml^mining 30 Sigillaria 
alems. .baaed close upon the seam of coal . . are apt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing fiom a few cwts. 
to a ton. They are thus commonly Known as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or cauldroa-bottoms. Dawson Earth 8 
Mam vi. 141 They usually consist or an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone . . These fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal'seams. . In some places they are known to 
the miners as * coal-pipes *, and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur from their sud- 
denly falling. 


ssa 


CoilX*pit (kJii-lpit). 
1. A ^ce where ch 


U,S, 


charcoal ii made. Still In 


1013 Charier Cnut in Cod, Dipl, IV. 07 For8 bss hsescl- 
holtse on collpytt : of collpyttm on swealewan hlypan, e 
Death 24a in O, E, Miec. 183 His eye-puttes, as a colput 
deep ant gret. e 1450 Nom. m Wr.-W dicker roe, 718 Foje, 
a bronde t tkiot a colpytte ; /ala^ a fiigoL 1577 tr. BuU 
linger* s Decades (159a) 691 Nestoiius willing to auoida a 
colepit, fell into a lime kill . . wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. s8o8 WtaeTua, 
Coalpit . . in America, a place where charcoal is made. 

2. A pit or mine where coal is dug. 

[Cf. 1241 Newmimsier Chartul. (Surtees) eoa Sicut foe> 
satum deacendit in Colepecebtirn.] 

1447 Indeninre in Script, ires Dunelm, (Surtees) App. 3x3 
The colepit in Trillesdon, and alsa the colepit in Spennyng- 
more. ityg Lame, Wilis II. xza Whereas 1 have a lease , . 
of too cole pittes. c t6xo Sia J. Mblvil Mem, (1735) An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire. Idas Bubton Amat, Met, 
11. iiL 1. i, Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits. 1773 
Basnaro in Phil, Trams, LXIll. ai8 The shaft of a co^ 


The dismal chapter of coai-pit life. 

Hence f Ooal-pittar, a pitman. 

17M Lomd, Gas, No. 38x8/4 John Proud, of Sunderland. . 
Coal- Fitter. 

Coal-portar. A man who carries coal from 
a vessel to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station, or, generally, carries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

1834 Poor Daw Commiss. ist Eeh (1885) X99 The Coal- 
porters earn a great deal 1889 Daiip New 5 Dec. 6/a 
The whole of the coal porters employed in the gas works 
are also sending in their noticea 1889 .Ta/. Rev. 14 De& 
67a If the gas- workers' and the coal-porters' union have their 
way. 

t Coal-pot. Sc. 06s. In 6 oolpot, -pat. [f. 
col^js Coal 8 Pot, round deep hole or excavation, 
as in pcat*pot^ etc.] « Coal-pit. 

>538 Lyndbsay Saiyre 1809 In the Colpots of Tranent. 
157a Diurm, Occurr. afia The regentis horsmen . . brak all 
col pat wyndaria..Bua that the said burgh should not be 
•ervit in elding. 

Ooal-aack. 1. A sack to carry coal in. 

sdas Masringbr City Madam iv. A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet. s6|B Ford Fancies u ii, Let roe be buried 
in a coal sack, 1854 Nmii Improv. Act 53 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks. 

2. A name riven to patches in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Cloud, 

1870 PaocTos Other Worlds them Ours xi. 864 In the 
southern C^l-sack there are minute telescopic stars. 1879 
Nbwcomb & Holden Astron. 4x5 Vacant spaces in it [Milky 
Way] whidi the navigators call coal-sacks. 

Coal-Bouttle. 

1. A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire ; a coal- box, coal-sooop. 

a iSss Forbv Voe, East Ang. I. 7s Coal-hod . . otherwise 
called the coal-scuttle. 1838 Babbaob Ecom, Mamn/, L (ed. 
3) XX Caits loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out coal- 
skuttlea. c s8S8 Lytton Amlehtog, in Life (1883) I. za8 No 
companion visited me, save the servant with my meals or 
Che coal-scuttle. 

2. Coal-scuttk bonnet*, a womans bonnet re- 
sembling an inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 
usually projecting much beyond the face. 

1839 Dicrbics Nidi, Nkh, xxiu. Miss Snevellicl. .glanoed 
from the dttfttht of her coal-ecuttle straw bonnet at Nicho- 
las. Z867 Miss Bradoon Rsm to Earth 111 . xL aao A 
pretty fkM never looked prettier than when dimly seen in 
the tasudewy depths of a coal-scuttle bonnet. 


Chwlaar. 

tUV fy 1 


\ loQatitlet to 


the Co8l*fish, in o^eti |o its ty. m It 

givea by Jainieton as m aoal-fidh ; ot Sium j 
iSM Yumux^rit FMes (iSas) IL eii At NewcaiUe 
dm nre caUed Goabny; and, whan te inches tong, 
Poo^m M Free, Beom Nat, CM L No. vaiyj 
C^-fish ..When young it Is eafied with ns the Fodtie .. 
when full frown the CW-fcr, or Black CeaLsgy, 
Ckml-a^ift obB. variaat of cole*, CoVL-sTAff. 
iOosldtkmm* Oh, a. Stone Msodnted widi 
coal. b. * A sort of caitnel-coal ' ( J.). 

1708 J. C. Cosmpl, Collier{t%^^ 11 An Ontborst or ap« 
pearaooe of such Stone (as we call Coalmtonei. a 1708 
WooDWAao (J.), Coalstone flames easily and bums freely ; 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

, OoalHhaVt A thick black riamd liquid, which 
is one of the products of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substances, chiefly hydrocarbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained para^i, napht^, 
benzene, creosote, the aniline ot coal-tar colours^ etc. 

stCS ACocmsanb (title). Account of the qualitfauand uses 
of Coal Tar, and VarnUh. sSag J. Baocock Dem, 
A musem, 77 Coal-tar Gas . . is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. 1840 
R. Dana Bef, MastKsxe, 134 Ringbolts.. were blackens 
with coal-ter. 1 B 6 8 77 Watts Diet. Chem, V. 670 The more 
volatile portion of ooal-tar, called lighted or cMmaphihsit 
consists mainly of bensene and iu homologues . . Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as the source 01 udline-colours, 
and of phenol, pime add, etc. 

Co»*l-titv ooal tl-teioiuie. [see Coal- 
MOUBB, Tit. After the corruption of coI(e)mose to 
colemousct the latter was often, for perspicuity's 
sake, expanded to coal-titmouse t whicn again has 
been recently shortened to coal-tit.] A bird, the 
same as CoAii-iiocBg. 

(z6s7 S. Puscmab Pol Flying-Ins, xa5, I mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. b688 R. Holme Armouiy 11. 
343/1 The bird Cole-Mouse.. we in our Coimtrey call Tilti- 
mous or Mop.] 1777 Pennant Zool, u8za) 1 . 535 The head 
of the cole titmouse is black. 1795 Catal, Zoolor. Museum 
Oxford St. 16 Cole Titmouse. x8a6 Bbwick Brit. Birds 
(ecL 6) 1 . 378 Coal Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl, XXV. 3/a 
The Great Tit . . the (Joal Tit . . and the Bearded Tit are 
British. Ibid. The Coal-Titmouse . . and the Manh Tit- 
mouse all resort at times to buildinga 1845 Vasrbll Brit, 
Birds (ed. a) 1 . 360 (Zole-Tit. 

Co-altltlicle. Astron, [f. Co - 4 + Altitudi.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

S833 HKR8CHBL./lr/rcff. i. 6a The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. Chamskrs Astron, vii. vl. 609 The coaltUude is 
the mean of their N. P. D.'s (North Polar Distances). 
Coa*lpVieW 0 r« A mining engineer who makes 
coal-mines his social study. 


to 

Cuaai/rVfr), _ 

Companion. 1840-56 S. C Brbes Gloss. Civil Eng. tog 
Coal, or colliery viewers. t876PAGBA</9. Text’bk.Gsol.xw, 
Coa'lrWhipper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship's hold by means of a pollev : see quot. 1880 . 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, BoSj Steam Excursion (D.>, At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and ballast-heavers. z86i 
Mayhbw Lend. Labour 11 . 39 The lodgings here are occu- 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. x88o F. 
uosMAN Past Extents (Newc.-on>Tyue i88xji xap An appa- 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. Inis 
coal-whipper is intended to be fixed on tiie dock of the vesseL 
So Oou'l-whipping vbl. sb, 

s86s Mayhbw Load, Labour II. 95 He had met with an 
accident.. which prevented him from following coal-whip- 
ping any longer. 1887 R. Newman in Charity Osganisation 
Rev. July 075 Coal- whipping, .has now ail but ceased. 

Coa'L-work. 

1 1. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Obs. 
xfigt G. Daniel Eclog. Let., You may iudge Draughts 
sometimes in Cole-Wuiks, to hit the Naturautie of Lmes 
Studied by finer Pencills. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined; a 
colliery. Usually fl. (Cf. ironworks.) 

166s D. Dudley Metallum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire . , flaming out of the Fits. 17x0 Lend, 
Gas. No. 4705/x Owners of the Coal-Worka 1833 D. Lan- 
dale in Pharmac, Jml. XI II. zay Manager of a coal-work. 

So Oou'I-woxkur, a coal-mmer. Ooul-workiBg, 
a place where coal is worked, a colliery. 

1706 Lend. Gas, No. 6438/a William Clarke . .a Coalworker. 
1838 Penno Cycl. XI. 149/3 In the practical department of 
coal-working, geology can as yet render little aid. 186a 
Anstbd Hungary 4 Transylv. 124 (L.) At last we reached 
the ooal-workingi^ and a more deserted, melancholy-looking 
place for a mine 1 have never seen. 

Ooftly (k^'li), a, [f. Coal sh. -T. Cf. Collt.1 

1. Abounding in coal ; covered or charged with 
coal or coal-dust. 

> 5 ^ WYaasv A rmorie x^ Black colie smitK i6a8 Milton 
Vac, Exercndb Of utmost Tweed . .Or coaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. IL 187 The coaly 
. . little steamboat. 1888 Young Mistley IL vL Ba Around 
each pit was grouped its little c^y village. 

2. Of the nature of coal ; carbonaceous. 

1594 Plat Jevaell-ho. Divers New Exper. 33 A blacks 
and haid colie crust upon it. i6zi Cotusl, CkaHonmsqstet 
coalie, of coalee. H. Millee Footpr, Creed, x. (X874) 

x86 A mere coaly mm. 186s Dana Man, Geek 74 Coaly 
shale, containing coaly impressions or impregnations. 

8 . Of the colour of coal ; coal-black. 

1565 Golding Ovid*s Met, ii. (1593) 44 A colie colour. 
1380 Sidney Arcadia (idaa) 440 Vpon thy fisce let coaly 


cKuuraiiSNKnr; 

Oft >;W'*»M»XVil«wTh. in a wl i M 

ckmmam.] A oouLhohW* 
ilBeif IfV. Bound No. |a. if| 

BOuVsitirs to Mf S t ho «ldM 

^4 The strike .. has BOW esSHiM to ell the fiver- 

^ includiiig*oQele]rs*| 

Cto-BmpMitltdor, eto»» tee Co**. 

tOotaMp V. Obs, Tupp. reUted to Cbaux in 
game genae; phonetic oiitoiy obBcnret see ulio 
CoAVxl Mr, To •pUt into gmuh opon* 

IS77 B.'Qoogb Hereskeedls Hnth (is 89 ) sqj|k^T^r ^ 

and the ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ * 


TcL 


■00 ua raunde •• tfanber. doth fioeme eoo gap^ tp 
the round, because It Isfrulcr of phhe^iiid ilmhsfoirhl..-^ 
and coameth in every pliioe. Ibid. to8 b> The Gedsri the 
Eben, mod the Olive tree, doe never ddnke nor c os m h 
Coama, obs. f. Coon Boot 
OoMBiaf (k^mir)}. Namt, AUo ooatmfafi 
7-8 oomlna, 8 oooming, 9 ooniMiat, [Oiiria 
unoeitain ; some identify it with combings a ip^l- 
ing occasionally found in modem n»e, but not 
supported by early evidence.] 

In M. : The raised borders about the edge of the 
hatches and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deck from running below. 

s6si Coras., Aileurre, two beames that timne aloii|r 
hatches of a shippe, and with the TranersittB make 


, Yng. 

hatchet way, the holes in the eommings. WAtsoW lu 
Pkil Tmne, LIL 629 Lightning, which.. mode eeversl 
holes between the coomings of Che hatches end the dtde. 
1835 Marsyat yac. Faith/* xi, Sitting down on the coam- 
ings of the hatchway. 1865 Daily Tcl, 14 Apr., With 
combings and finishings of hara pine. sBggG. C. DaviM 
Ner/olk Bfvads xxv.(f884) x88 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coamings of the well 
b. Ceaming-carlings \ 'those timbers that in* 
close the mortar- beds of bomb-vesselz, and which 
are called carlings, because they are zUfted ooca- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatchway is cut * 
(Sn^h SailoiPs Word-bk\ 
t Coaae. Obs, rare, [app. related to CbaWV t 
history obscure : the form agrees with OE. cdUp 
pa. t. of cinaHt Cbinb.] A gap, clefr, chink. 

1984 R. Scot Discov. Witcher . xvi. v. 404 Witches can .# 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glaM windowe. 
0<P*Bliga‘UoaL a, rare* [f. med.L. ca-angelU» 
us 4 * -AL : see Co- j Associated with the ai^els. 

1851 Husssv Paped Fewer lit. 163 The Roman Church 
saluted Adrian with the title * (^oangelical Lord Pope '. 

t Co>aiiffiuita*tloiL Obs,-^ [sb. of action C 
L. coangustd-re to bring into narrow compass.] 
s68s Blount Glouogr,^ Coangustation^ a making one tning 
■trait with another, a making narrow. 1701 in Bailey. 

Oo-anlmate, oo-apostate, etc. i see Co-. 
Coape, obs. i Cofe. 

Oo-ap]^a*rp v. ran, [Co- z.] intr. To ap- 
pear together or in conjunction. So Oo-uppeag- 
ea&oe, f Oo-appavitiOB. 

1635 Quarlbs Embk il L (17x8) 65 Heaven's scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 1655 6e Stanley 
Hist, Philos, (1701) 64/1 Hie Co-spparition of WEndering 
Stars. Ibid, 464/s The co-apparition of Planets. 1697 J. 
Serjeant Solid Philos. at8 The Co«ppeaninoe, Co-exisU 
ence, and . . the Competitioii of the ConUmry Motives. 
Co-apprehend v . : see Co-. 

Ooa]^ (k^iBcpt), V. [ad. late L. eoaft dre to fit 
toother : see Co- and Aft v,] To fit togetheri 
adapt to each other. 

1. trans. To fit or join together. 

1685-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) S7a/x The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are 00-apted, not by any design, but as 
Chance led them. 1874 tr. Van Bureds Vis, Genii, Org, 
37 Accurately coapting the edges of the wound, 
t b. Spec, in Geom, Obs, 

Z570 Dee Math, Pref. 41 The right and absolute way. .of 
Coaptyng and ioyning Lines and angles. 1570 Billinobijby 
Euclid tv. def. vii. XXX b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a circl^ when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circumference of the circle. 

1 2. To make apt or fitting. Obs, 

1586 Fbehe Bleut, Gentrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
C(^t a man to the excellency of eloquence. 

Ow'ptata, rare, [f. L. coaptdt- ppl. stem 
of coaptdn (see prec.) : see Co-, and Apt ate w.] 

1 1. trans. To fit together, coapt. Obs, 

1649 Br. Reynolds Hosea v. 44 Csrpenters. .ooaptata and 
fit the parts of their work unto one another. 

2 . intr, lienee Ooapta*titig ppl. a, (nonce-use.) 

sis3 Kane Grinnell Exp, xllv. (1856) 404 Similar coap- 

taring fragments [of ice] are teen in every direction. 

Ck>ap{ation (k^a|SptJ*'Jan). [ad. L. coaptStilM 
em fitting together (in Augustine], n, of action f. 
coaptdn (see above): so In mod.F. in sense c.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, etc., to 
each other; fitting together. 

1961 Eden A rte NanigTYnt. C ii. The frame and coapta- 
don of the bodye of man. 1685 Bovlb Eng, Netion Nat, 
370 The. .Co-aptation of the Spring, Wheels, Ballaoce, axid 
other Parts, a 1745 Bsoome (J.), The . .Judicious coaptu^ 
tbn and ranginjg of the words, a 1834 Colbeidge Shahs, 
Notss (1849) 65 The coaptation and union of the elewenta 
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■fV. M « eondillon. Oit. 
ifa4T. Adams DeviVt Banquet ugt CohsUtsdon of place 
■e elc e i or mains coapiacion of maiuMri. sM Noaam 
Tfsupy l^mm i. ii. to A certain oonaatmality or coaptation 
«f the soul to good. 

o. tp§c. in Svrg. The fitting together or mdjnst- 
ment ^ the ends of a fiactnrM brae, setting ; the 
feplioeinent of a dislocated bone* 

P. Pott Ckirurg. fVkt, L 377 The general doctrine 
relative to fractnree . . Coaptation or eetting. iSoT-n# S. 
Coorai Firtt Linge Surr, (ed. s) >79 The ends of the bone 
amy he put into a state of coiutetion with the greatest ease, 
tijd Tooo Cjfcl. Anatn I. Fractures . . submitted . . 
to the maintenance of enact oo-aptation for months. 
Goapta*tor. Sur^, An apparatus used for co- 
a^ation of a fimctnrra bone. (Knight Diet Meek,) 
Co*wration (kJu,&rFi/an). [Co- 3 a.] Co- 
operative ploughing or tillage, as practised by 
ancient village communities. 

sH|3 SsBBOMM Eng. Vill, Commun. iv. Hi. 1x7 {HtU) The 
open field system ot oo>arBtton described in the ancient 
Ijswb of Wales. Ibid* tax Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration. 

II Oowb (k^-aibV Cr//iV Church, [a. Irish com* 
harba.] Successor in an ecclesiastical office, abbot, 
▼Icfir ; an order of old Irish monks (O’Reilly % 
b6s6 J. Chalombs in D. King Fa/r EefyaZ/ty, ai All such 
also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
Heir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them (on death of 
a Felon]. xMs M'^Lauchlam Early Sc. ChnrcA xxi. 32^ 
The coarb or successor of Columba was usually an cedesi* 
attic of the Irish church. w Mackintosh Civilia. ScotL 

I . Introd. xa6 In the early Irish church some of the Coarbs 
were women, tMa-3 A. F. Mitchell in Schaff Encycl. Eclig. 
/C"owl. II. 1334 The mother*house of Iona and its presbyter 
anbot, the coaro of Columba. 

Hence OoMThnUilp. 

sfiay G. Higgim Cgliie Druids S05 The Coarb-sbip de- 
acenoed to their children. 

Oo-ftTbitW. [Co- 3 b.] Arbiter along with 
another or othen. Hence Oo-a*tMtra88, a fe- 
male co-arbiter. Also Oo-avbltra‘tloii. 

Hakldvt Foy. 1 . 153 The friendly composition made 
• . by the hona personages . . with the assistance of their 
coaroitera on our part, J. Todmuntbk AUutu xai 
Per^hone, August co>arbitress of Hades' realm. 
tvOa*X1ltfV> Ohs, Forms: 5-6 ooart(e, 5~7 
oohart(8, 6-9 ooarot. [ad. Ij. coarct*dre properly 
•artdre) to press together, contract, cranne, also 
to compel, constrain, f. Co- artdre to press close, 
contract, f. artus confined. See Abt p.i, and cf. 
F. eodreter (in Palsgr. and Cotgr.).] 

1 , tram. To press or draw together ; to com- 
press, constrict, contract, tighten. 

c i4ao Pallad. an Hush. iii. 1131 With paper best and leest 
are thai coarted. iS4S Raymolo B^h Mankynde il ii. 
5a Aloms . . or any such thynges which do coarct and con- 
strayno. /£u/., The passage . . [is] coarcted and made nar- 
rower then [it] wolde otherwise he. ifioa T. WaioHT Pau. l 
vL 94 In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2 . To confine or restrict the action of (a person) ; 
to constrain, coerce. [So in 0 ^^^) Latin i- 

Test. Loot I. (1560) 977 b/i 'Ihilke persons, .not co- 
aited by paining dures cp^ly luiowledgeden. c 1430 Lydo. 
BacMas 111. i. (1554) 70 b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte. 
SMO Act 3s Hen. Villf c. s6 f 5 Persons of full age. .not 
anlaufully coarcted. i6xe Donnb Psaud&*martyr 30s He 
is so fiurre from coarcting ths Popes power, that, etc. 1646 
Gaulb Ceues Cause. 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
Bodgbt be coarcted or constrained. tSip H. Busk Vestriad 
UL 537 Coarcted by your raancipating spelL 

b. Const, to or ittf. 

1480 [see below]. 146^ Caxton Cfold. Leg. 68/r Saul said 1 
am coarted therto. c 1040 J. Suvth Littes Berkeleys (1883) 

II. 65 The said Countesse compelled and coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. lysfi Ayliffe Parerg. 178 If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. 

8. Toconfine within narrow limits \fig. to restrict, 
sgsa Skblton Why nat to Court 438 That tlie kynges 
minde By hym is subverted And so streatly coarted In 
credensyng hts tal^ ^ X34B Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 
vii. 53 Warded within the very narrow liinites of Jewry. 
sfiaB CoicJt On Litt. 93 a. Of all the estates taile most co- 
arcted or restrained that I finde in our bookes. 

. 4 . To control, restrain, repress, 
sggy Payhbl BarctayU Jugurth 47 b, He used roeruelouse 
go^ maner in coartyng the same faultes, 
b. To coart of : to restrain from. 

1430 Ltoq. Chram. Tray iii. xxv, For she will not be guided 
by no reyne To be coarted of her dewc rights. 

Hence OoA'rotad, Ooarot, (-art), /»//. a., 
OoaTotlxig vhL sh. 

e x4ao Pallad. an Hstak xit. 174 That so thai be coart to 
swymme in sape, Enclude heim 14.. tr. T. A Kemhid 
Consol, in vi, Loue weried is not wery, and loue arted is 
BOt coarted. 1494 Fabyan vti. 567 That no brde. .shuld. . 
lay for his excuse any constraynt or coaitynge of his prynce. 
Sm Palsgk. 906/9 Coartyng, ejbnament. 1631 Quarles 
Dtv. Paamtj Saanson (1717) 373 Thdr haste could give no 
vent To their coarcted tho^hts. 

Ooaretate (kPii jkteit), a. la 5 ooaxtata. [ad. 
h. coaretdUus {coart*\ pa. pple. of coaretdre to Co- 
ABor.] Pressed close together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In Bat. applied to a compact 
or dense panicle. 

t4m-m tr. Higdtn (Rolls) 1 . fix The pateate magnitude 
leleUie by more efficadte the strenjbte of moane then a 
see coartate. 1847 Craig, Caarctata^ in Botany, pressed 
together. i 856 Treas. Bat.^ CaarciatOt contracts, drawn 
cloM together. x88s Syd. Sae. Lex. av„ 'llie retina is said 


to be omurctate when, owfog to the acoumnlathNi of fiuld 
between U and the choroid, it as sum es the form of a funnel, 
extending from Che entnuioe of the optk nerve to the mar- 
giiL ok- to the remains of the lens. 

b. Eniom. Applied to a pupa enclosed in a 
smooth honv case, which gives no indication pf 
the limbs or wm of the insect ; the transformadra 
is called eearetatc motamorphosU. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entamai. <1843) !• 53 Pupm which are 
not exdodsd from the skin of the larva, but remain con- 
cealed under it. and were hence called by Linnfi ooarctate 
pupm. ittt WOOD Homes without H. xxvi. 5x9 Said to 
undergo a *coarctate* metamorphosit. 1870 Rollbstom 
Auiau Life 76 The *coarctate* pupa of many Diptsra. 
tOoft*rotate. V. Ohs. [f. L. coarctdt*\ see 
prec. and -atb 8,] trant. To press close together, 
compress, contract, confine closely ; « Coabot. 
Hence Ooarotated ppL a. ^ Coabctatb a. 

s8ao VBNMxa V*ia Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast. 
idSd Fullek Ck. Hist. VI. <'1845) HI. 490 Though coarctated, 
ha^ng the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappell in England, idfip Bovlb Cantn. Hew Exp. 1 1. (x68a> 
99 Air is contained in Bread, but it is so closely coarctated 
therein, that no casie operation can give at a discharge. 
jig. To confine, restrict, limit. 
s6a4 Aar. Abbot Visib. TrsteCh. It is not to bee taken, 
that wee ooarctate the Church within those Prouinces onely. 
xfi^ Bp. Maxwell Prerag. Chr. Kings x. X05 An empty 
title, .coarctated and bounded with limits and conditions. 
Coairotatio& (kduiajkt^i’Jra). fad. L. coar(c)td* 
tion*em ‘drawing or pressing together n. of action 
f. coar{c)iart to Coabot. Cf. mod.F. coarctatiou.^ 

1 . The action of compressing tightly or narrowly ; 
Gompreasion, constriction, restraint; the iiset of 
being so compressed. 

1948 Ravnold Byr/h Manfynde 54 The which thingea 
may cause such straytnes and coarctation that, etc. SM 
Phil, Trans, XVI 11 . 937 Coarctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794 G. Adams Nat. A Exp, 
Pkitas. 1 . iv. 94 The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 Many other chanm . • such 
are the total separation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic. 

b. now chiefly in Phys. or Pathol. 

>548 [see 1]. ifiso Vbnnes Via Recta vi. 95 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of the beliy. x6^ 
tr. Banets Merc. Compii. ix. 343 A coarctation and strait- 
ness of the Urinary Duct. 1805 A. Carlisle in PhiL Tram. 
XCV. 8 Ibe gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

0 . concr. 

1691 Creation 11. (1701)984 If you straiten the Artery 
. . the vessel will notwithstanding continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation. 

2 . Confinement or restriction as to limits ; limit- 
ation ; restriction of action, choice, etc. 

1805 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 The true hounds and 
limitations, whereby humane knowledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed : and yet without any such contracting or co- 
arctation, but that, etc. o 1663 Bramhall (J.), Election ia 
opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 80 
Al mater, .brings with it fimits and coarctation. 

t Coa'rction. Obs. rare. [f. Coabctt v., after 
act-ion, etc. : see -ion.] Coarctation, constriction. 

178B A Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. ^) 7 Nor is there any 
coarction forming the antrum willisit as in the stomach of 
man. ~ 18 These coarctions give way in the time of birth. 

t CoaTOtwa. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ubb.] 
State of cumpression or contraction ; cotscr. a name 
given by Grew to the neck or collum of plants. 

1871 Grew Anat, Plants l iii. 1 1 1 *he Coarcture : I can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk ; hut . . standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. Ibid. 1. 
iii. I 81 The Sap. .in the Root, .passing through the inter- 
mediate Coarcture. .is entertain’d at last into the Trunk. 
Coard(6, obs. f. Cohd sb.^ 

Co-ardent: see Co- a. 

+ Coa*rguate, v. Ohs.-^ [improperly f. L. co* 
argu-fre to refute, convict -f -atb,] 
x6a3 CocKEKAH Eng. Diet. 11, Reprehend^ redarguate, co- 
arguate* 

Go-amuge, V. rare. [Co- 1 .] trans. To 
arrange together or in conjunction {with). Hence 

Co-am'iig«in8&t. 

i8h8 T. Taylor Apuletus 395 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Tiuto. xS^ Sir W. Hamilton 
Led, (1877) 1 . xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being, 

Ooaraa (ku«js), a. Forms : ( oon, oorae, 6 
oours, oowrae, (oowaroe), 6-8 ootme, 7 ooorae, 
7- ooarse. [First found early in 15th c. No 
corresp. adj. in Teutonic, Romanic, or Celtic. 
The general spelling down to the i8th c. was 
identical with that of the sb. Course ; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects {eg. ^otch 
kwrs) ; the spelling coarse appears to have come in 
about the time when the pronunciation of course 
changed from m, u, to p, o. Hence the suggestion 
of 'Vi^dgwood that coarse is really an adj. use of 
course, with the sense ‘ordinary’, as in the expres- 
sion of course^ * of the nsual order \ It appears to 
have been used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 
guish that made or worn in ordinary course from 
nne cloth or clothes for special occasions or spedal 


persons: *coaiBe cloth^ would thos be*dotfi of 
(ordinaiy) coane*. C£ the history of metm^ end 
such expressions as veiy orainary-looki^g 
woman a * plain person 
Our firit comgmporsry mtareplB of the tpalling h Eii 

Walton xfisa (where ceurea boSrever abo ocean'; it became 
frequent after 1700 ; eoana oceun occarionally down lo 
x8aa) 

fl. Ordinary, common, mean (in the depreciatory 
sense of these epithets) ; base; of inferior qnalite 
or value ; of little account (Cf. also Coabeelt.) 

1414 E. E. Wills 56 Too [two] con bordclokei, and too 
peire core xanapet. 1470 Peuton Lett. No. 894 lit 037 
Anothyr for the workyng days, how coiae so ever it belt 
makyth no matyr. lajo PaloQb. 9 xo/x Courm towe, roiMirv. 
i58a-3 lav. Ck, GaoS^SU^s. in Asm. Litchfield IV. 5, U 
cowarcc coapes of redde A yellowe ■ilka. M70 R. Edwabos 
Damon d P. in Dodilcy (xBaO I. aoo. 1013 Skaka Ham. 
V/II, Ilk ii. 030 Now 1 feele Of what coune Mettle ye are 
mold^ sham FiXTCHBa SPesss. Cstraie iv. i. (1647)1 1 *hall 
be most happie To be cmplol’d . . Even in the couisest Office. 
>883 Walton Angler 199 Hie worst or coarsest of fresh 
water fish. 1695 woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1733) 
984 Amonffst these coarser Meulls are Copper, .and Iron. 

fb. To make coarse account of\ to make small 
account of, treat slightingly. Obs. 

1579 Lvi.v Etpkues (Arb.) ^ ouch fine dames as . . make 
such course accompc of their passionate louers. Ibid, sm 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt ofll 
2. Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure; Eonsisting of 
comparativdy large parts or particles ; or of such 
as are too large for beauty. Opposed to fine. 

(Cf. the early examples referring^ to cloth in sense x ; it 
is impohsible to say when_ the notion ceased to be that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which gave this quuUy.) 

tgSa J. Ialv in Four C. Eng. Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IL 991 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides. 17x4 Mandbvillb Fab. Beesdjui) I. 396 A thick 
parish gown and a course shirt. S796 Moasa Amer. Geeg. 
11 . 605 note^ Course black canvas. 1839 Thirlwall Greoco 
1 . 989 The same coarse garment served them for summer 
and winter. 1848 J. Baxter Libr. Praet. Apde. II. 187 
I'he ashes are sometimes spread in drills . . if tne finest por- 
tions are ufted from the coarser, etc. sB6o Tyndall Glae. 
1. 1 14. 05 Coarse shingle and ddbris. 

b. m a wider sense : said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, etc. 

1630 T. Wkrtcotb (1845) 433 We may soon wander 

and stray fon the moor] and so make longer stay in this 
coarse place, i860 Shakrocx Vegetables 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed . . upon their course ground, vnq 
CiBBKa Apol, xiii. 349 Coarse Mothers may have comely 
Children. X781 Johnson Rambler No 141 F7 A form . 


co^se as^q raise disgust Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (X776) 


IV. 308 They seem to prefer the coarsest weeds. 1883 
Water-babi vi. 944 l*heir jaws grow large and 


Kingsley Water-bnbt vi. 944 l*heir jaws mw large ai 
their lips grow coarse. 1883 Lloyd Ebb hr Flow 1 . 38 I'wo 
frightfully dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. xfi Mar. 326/1 A rather coarse horse, with great 
booe and power. 

8. Rough, harsh, or rude, to the taste, perception, 
or Ksthetic sense. (In early use coming near to 1.) 
a. of material things ; esp. of diet or ’ i'are \ 

[xgSy Harrison Englassd 11. xii. (1B77) 1. 934 He liked better 
of our good fare in such course cabins ] x6^ Hifron Whs. 
1 . 37^ The I..ord’s supper, as some course, homely, sluttish 
fore, IS . . refused with scome. sfigx tr . Bacon's Lfeif Death 
16 Diogenes . . used . . tyranny over Himselfe ; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. xxxi, Coarser provisions [ were] 
distributed, .among the populace. 1850 'J'fnnvron Geraint 
4- Enid X057 Thou, My lord, eat also, tno’ the fare is coarse. 

b. of immaterial things. 

[1604 Hieron Whs. 1 . sjt That, wliich I haue flamed, ia 
but abomely and course oiscourse. Ibid, 1 . 487 The meanest 
profession, the coarsest trade.] X79a Da Fob Col* Jack 
1x640) 106 Jt was but very coarse travelling. xSgfi Embrison 
Eng. Traits. Character ''KV.'s. (Bohn^ II. 58 They are full 
of coarse strength, rude exercise, .and sound sleep. 1878 
Morley Crit. Misr,. Carlyle x88 [Fatalism] In its coarsest 
and most childish kind. 

c. Of the weather ; Rough, gtormy, fouL Now 
chiefly dial. 

1774 Genii. Mag. 94>i July 4, Bright mombg, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. July 5, a clowy coarse day. aiSag 
Forrv S.V., It is a coarse morning. »54 BaPham Halieut. 
44 When the weather is too coarse for mhing* 1864 Miss 
Mulock in Gd. Words 498 In the Highlands just before 
' coarse * weather sets in. 1877 Blackmorb Cripps v. 95 We 
shall have a coarse night of it, 1 doubt. xtt7 Kenti^ 
Gloss,. Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather. 
fig. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xxiv, It will be a 
coarse time for Chanter. 

d. Of sound: Rough and harsh ; spec.va Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on aoscultatiQn in diseased 
conditions of the chest. 

1879 Stainer Msuic q/Bihls 89 The quality of tone pro- 
duced by the reed-pipes was . . very coarse and shrili 18B3 
Quain Diet. Med. xix8 If the larger tube be affected, and 
the narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 

4 . Of persons : Wanting indelicacy of percep- 
tion, apprehension, action ; hence of observations^ 
phenomena, etc. : Not refined or delicate, rough. 

s68o H. Morb Apoeal. Apoe. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit, a xfifig Otway 
Windsor Castle (R.), We hM appetites too coarse 10 taste. 
1788 PaiBSTLBY Leet. Hitt. 11. xii. 96 As nearly . . as their 
coaneobterYationswould enable then to determhHUe. >86e 
Tyndall Gtae, it. 1 1. 906 The ooaner phenomena, which 
come under the cogniaanee of the senses. 1870 HuxLair 
Lay Serm. iii. 33 The coaner monitors pleasure and paiik 
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5. ^ Of penoiud bdiA>vlo«r, niMuwrt» Uagiuii^i 
etc. : Unre6tied ; fongli. rode, iiaeivU, wlgmr* 
.ir>tgi»BAacbAV 4flrr. GmiMmm, (tfTot AJ, |b «MlMura(* 
iMDgtUWB ud wovdft QMirM MidvUt. itfidrA.£lAV Atf. 

II. (i6a^ 87 An anoChw Mid to o rude MIoir, |Km 
«n too count to koepo couno iu our compunioj edgp 
Bbhtlsv Phml, Prof. 74 That l4U|gu«go if too oouno to bo 
[dvon by Ma lydo J. Buowu Potiivy ^ ilfai. vil (lyds) >53 
Thoir ooano Mannon nckod grodualiy into laito PoutoQOM. 
ilM Milmaii Lni» Chr, (1864) IV. vii. v. 160 A ooaroi ago, 
witR that deadnou to delicacy which bolongt to monaitic 
mb. iMo L. SraruBN PcM U. se That ctylo of ooane 
personal satire of which Swift was a master. 

b. The tense * grotty indelicate * ptdset into that 
of * indecent, obt^e *. (Chiefly of language.) 

tyst Aomson No. 1 to F 5 The most ooane undvil- 
faced Worda xm Jumim Lett, fiv. aftx Any coarse exwes- 
sions . . are unnt . . to make use o£ sM Dosan Crt, F00l» 
Coarse jokes, acceptable to coarM perale in coarse times. 
siBo VnwoM Lke Stud, Italy 111. i 86 Comk operas were 
most often coane and even gross. 

6. Used advb. « Coarsely. 

'k68o Otway Oifkan i. tv. 345 No hungry Churl feeds 
courser at a Fea«t. 


7 . Comb. a. parasynthetic, as coarse^/uUnrodt 
•haired, -handed, •Up^d, -minded, -tmegued, adjs.; 
b. adverbial, as coarse-^pun acy. (also as sb, * 
coarse spun stuff), coarse^wrought adj. 

■pga Mas. Cailylb L§tU 11. 113 A *coarse-featured red- 
haired squat woman. 1871 Palobavu Lyr. Poemu 48 The 
*coarse-lipped Austrian tyranL iBga Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. X71 The rancorous aiM *coanei7inded Countess. itSw- 
04 TucKEa Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 558 A ballad tune sung by the 
*coane-piped charabermaid. sdM G. Daniel Tr%narsh.t 
Hen. V, cclxvi, Forraging Bees. .Not recking ^course-spun 
Thistles. X703 Moxon Meek. Exert, it The Rough or 
^Course-tooth’d File. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (185a) II. 
373 His *coarse-wrought texture. 

0. Special comb., as ooame'flbred, ooarae- 
grninodn., having coarse fibres, * grain* or tex- 
ture ; also Jig. having a coarse nature, wanting in 
refinement; hence ooaraa-graiziediiega ; coarse- 
stuff: see Stuff. 

187a O. W. Holmes Poet BrealJ.-t, x. (1889) asx ^Coarse- 
fibr^ and iine*iibred people. 1708 ^4 Tucker Z/.iVaA 11. 
79 The *coarse-grained heron. tSxS Syd. Smith Lett, 
Cjtxxv , Rather a coarse-grained fellow. 1876 Tait Eee, 
Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. 315 The *coanie-ffraineclneBS of what 
invars . . even to our most powerful microscopes, to be 
aoMlutely uniform matter. x88x Mechanic The plaster 
used by plasterers is generally classified as ** coarse-stuflf*, 
'fine stuff,' and 'gauged stuff*. 

Coarse, obs. f. Cobsb, corpse, Course. 
Coarsely (k5«‘isli), adv. [f. Coarse 4 -lt 
In a coarse manner, in the various senses of the adj. 
In 16th c. 'meanly, slightingly, as of little ac- 
count *. 

1348 UoALL, etc. Erasm, Par. John xvii. X05 Men impute 
me to be very base, and exteme me very courselye. igSg 
Jewel Rep. ll arding (itxt) 318, I maruell it is so coarsely 
answered. 1601 Shaks. AlFs Well iii. v. 60 There is a Gen- 
tleman . . Reports but coursely of her. 1678 Wanlby Wood, 
Lit World V, i. | 06. 468/x He was coursely used . . by a 
company of rude Mechanlcka s6m Ray Diseol, World 33 
Take notice bow Coursly not to say Ridiculously, the Stoicks 
Philosophise. S71S Snucui Sject. Ho. 7^ F 3 When a 
Gentleman speaks Coarsly, he has dressed nimself Clean to 
no purpose. 18x4 D'Israbli Quarrrle A nth. (1867) 438 Dry- 
den was very coarselyutirised. s886 W. C. M agbx in Con- 
temp. Rev, Jan. 13 That hell which the coarsely material- 
istic religion of his day pictured. 

OoarBen (k 5 *’JS*n), v, [f. as prec. 4 -en 8.] 

1 . tram. To make coarse ; see the adj. 
x8qs W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 81 Cowsening her 
atcaenmenL xSxa Colbridgb Rem. (1836) I. 339 Low cun- 
ning, habitual cupidity, .coarsen the human face. xSyp M. 
Arnold Mixed Ess.^ Equality 70 The ideal of well-being 
is not to be. .lowered and coarsened. 


2 . intr. To become coarse. 

1880 M. Cromiielin Bloch Abbey III. xlL 197 The clay 
ease coarsens and becomes the most apparent part of us. 

Hence OosTsened ppL a., GoaTsenlng vbt. sb, 
and ppL a. 

1837 Ht. MantiNsaU Soe. in Amer. (1639) II. 331 The 
coarsening and hardening of mind. Chamb, JmL 1. 6s 
Hardening, coarsening toil s•6s Q, Rev. No. seo. ^41 He 
[A. de Tocqueville] compared the original of our institu- 
tions with their magnified and coarsened oopy across the 
Atlantic. 


CoWSdliaffg (kQwjinte). [f. as prec. 4 -HESS.] 
The quality of being coarse ; ronghness, rndenesi, 
want of fineness or refinement, etc. : see the adj. 

1341 Act 33 Hen. Vlll, c. 18 The counnes of the woR 
SSl6 W. Waaaa Eng.Peetrie (Arb.^ 53 The counencsof our 
^eeche. 166a Fullse Worthiee (x£^) III. 381 Writing 
truly and orderly, only guilty of eoarseness of style. 1790 
Buikx Fr, Rev. iiB There appears, .a coarsenem and vul- 
g^y in all the proceedings of the assembly. iSsg Lamb 
Elia (i860) 8 o 6 Her voice had lately acquireo a coarseness. 
dien LAODNaa Geom. 143 The coarseness or fineness of the 
canvass. 187s Farrar St. Paul (1883) S35 A Rome which 

u- j j* 11^. J — — ^ 


lost its simplicity and retail 
CkMUenifflk (k 5 «'uij), a, [t as prec. 4 -IBB.] 
Somewhat coarse. 

1790 R. PuLToca Li/b P, Wilkins (1683) IL tssA A jpeat 
supply of oGsursish linen, c 18x7 Hooa Tates 4jh.yr.^7 
A neat coarsish-made girl. 18^ Wood Com. Old. Seashore 
43 Thick tufts of a coarsish horse-halrillke plant 

CoatByB, w. of Cobsib a. Obs. 

Ooart, ooarUte, w. of Coaaot, Coabotatr. 


I [f*Cb- 4 Ai^ 

* V., or f. tWn Towdie 

to form a joint, ankolate togetlmr, 

^NiaTXR Affef. Mem 1. 3 Processes .. fay touchyng 
edtmn the cauitias of other bones adiaosnt. .may the better 
Coarticukte and byne tOfSiber. Ibid. b 6 Where thw 
..onrtkttlale, and knit with Scania. 
Omrtioilta*tlM. f Ohs, Amat, [ad. inod,L. 
eoo/rtieuldtia, timnsl. Gr. awhpBman, i, oh together 
4 arffea/ilfep jointing: see pr^.] Jointing together 
of two bones; sometimes specincallv used of a 
stiff jointing, or of one that admiu of less motion 
than abariioilatwn. 

16x5 Crooks Body qf Man 903 These bones of the After- 
wrest . .era kyned to the wrest by Coarttculstion ; or rather 
Iw ^btfiill articulation as they are ioyned to the bones of 
me Fingers by dearticulation, 1634 T. J ohNson tr. Parers 
Chumrg. vi. xtU. (1678^ 165 Co-artrcalationhatb a motion of 
the bones, yet not eo manifest [as Diartbroiusl, but more 
obscure, itex R. Wima tr. Primresds Pep. Err. iv. 395 
The bones or the forepart of the head are thinner, and their 
Juncture and coarticulation more loose than the resL 

Co-asoend, Co-asserter : see Co-. 

Goaae, var. Cobe v. Obs. to barter. 

T Ck>aaaa*tlon. Obs,^^ "L. coassation-em, 
f. coassdre {eoaxdre) to join {Janks together, f axis 
plank, board.] ' A planking with boards, a board- 
iim or joyning a fioor * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
C(MUiaa‘aaor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint assessor. 

<644 }tasMOP Anrti of Fph. 38 what is the Presbyterie but 
a Mcred Assembly, the Counsellours and Coassessours of 
the Bishop 7 idsp Sblorn Laws Eng. l xxxviiL (X739) 58 
Co-assessors with the Bishop and Sheriff. 1747 CTartb 
Hist. Eng. 1. 370 Out of the Coassessors in these county 
and hundred courts, were the twelve jurors chosen. iMg 
NtiALB/fyiMMr Paradito 4s Hie Apostolic Cohort, as royal 
Co-assessors are nearest to My Throne. 

So Oo-agflo-nloa. 


a xM Bp. Hall Rem Whs. (x66o) 346 The co-assession 
of a Lay-presbytery. 

Go-aasiffnee : see Co- 3 c. 

Co-aaai'at, V, [Co- 1.] To assist conjointly. 
Hence Co-aasl'BtaBoa, Oo-MRl‘gt«it. 

X768'y4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 451 That the appear- 
ance of the person may coassist with the appeaiunce of the 
structure, a 16x9 Fothrrrv Atheom. (1633) Pref. 5 [They] 
needs the eoassistance of those that are the meanest. 1663 
J. Spences Prodigies (16651 47 The Co-assistance of God 
the Father, with all Natural Agents. 1591 Horsey Trav. 
(1857^ App. 308 This prince .. was contented he shold be 
used for a tyme coasystante with another. 
CiMUiail'map V. [Co- 1.] trans. To assume 
conjointly or together {with). 

161S 'NkXXtcuL L^e 4 Death Christ 6 vj b (T.), Was it not 
enough to assume our nature, .but thou must coassume the 
weakness of nature T i6ao Donne Serm. cxxxv. V, 434 You 
are already coassumed with Christ Jesus into Glory. 1839 
CoLExitxSE Lit, Rem. IV. 436 The essential properties ofa 
circle are coassumed in the first assumption of a circle. 

Coast (kJust), sb. Forma: 4-7 ooBt(e, 4-6 
oooBt(e, (4 koat(e, ooe8t\ 6 ooMte, 6- ooaat ; 
Sc, 6-8 oolat. [ME. coste, a. OF. coste (in mod.F. 
cdte) — Pr, It. costa side, border, coast j~L. costa 
rib, flank or side (of certain things). Some of the 
acnaes are expressed in mod.P'. by cdU, OF. costet 
L. costdtum lit. the ribbed (part). Tlie spelling 
coast is rarebef. 1600, and not found at all in some 
obs. senses. As the development of the senses had 
taken place already in P^rench, these do not appear 
in any linear order in English ; thus 9 is not merely 
relate to 8, but also closely to 1, as in side.^ 

I. The side of any body. 

ti. The side of the body (of men or animals) ; 
the part fortified by the riba, f dip mp coste : by 
mv side (quot 1591). Obs, 

(In lata uuga perh. referred immediately to L. coefm.) 
c 1400 Anturs of Arth. xlvii, AUe the cost of the knj^te 
he kcru3's doune dene. 1485 Malory Arthur vii. xii, Syr 
Beaumayns imote hym thorou the cost of the body. 1545 
Raynold Byrth Manhynde 7 In cache syde or cost of the 
belly. xUDi Spbnser M. Huhberd 394 This curdog by my 
coste . . will serve my theepe to gather. x6S5-6o Stanley 
Hist. Philos. 1. 11. 13 Into the lun^s, veines, and costa 
b. esp. in Sc., where sometimes -•* trunk, rirth*. 
exMO Henry Watlace 11 641'he grounden raerd tnrouch 
out nis cost it schar. xasg DouaLxa Mneis 11. vi. [v.] 18 
Greikis, hid the hon coist withm. Ibid. x. iv. 139 In 
raannys form fra his cost to his crown. XS70 Sia W. Sin- 
clair in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. 1. 6e it was mair nor 
twa eln of length, as great as the coist of ane man. a s6os 
Montgombrib ' 0 pleeuemd plant * 15 Then quench this fere, 

J uhilk runneth ay the poste Out throu my cosL s8o6 R. 

AMixsoN Pop, Ballads 4 Songe 1. 346 And round and 
round about Dushit him ooUt and bak. 

o. The side of an animal, for cooking. 

1336 BbllbndbK Cron. Scot. (i8ai) 1 . 48 Half ane cost, to 
the ocrcheourii of theris . . two ribbia of the cost to the 
meddnar. iM True Genilewomatds Delight (N.)^ To fry 
a coast of lama. Take a coast of lamb, and parboil, takeout 
all the bones. s8x8 Tooo a v.. We still use the expression 
of a coast of mutton. 

ta. tram/. The side (of anything). Obs. 
a S4oa-io Atexemder 158a Euen as be esyngis 3ede ouire 
be fae coBtes. S413 Lvoa Pilgr. Sowio v. aiv. (1483) X07 In 
a round spers . . there is neither cost ne corner begynnyng 
no ends, a 1470 Tiptopt Cusar v. (1530) 7 They fede by 
eveiy coste of the baiell castynge dartya xmt Lvtb 
Dodoens v, axviii. 586 The coastes or sides [of the cucum- 
ber] be long, and greene at the beginning, & afterward 


Other 

ta Aribofaibip. OU, 

a JownH Sttrfi, «r 4D. tt, (ftfit ,» It u 
Automa. .and hasa nimliia caile iladf Rpa an emm* with 
whi^ taile she wriigles Eiatwixt the ooestaof aSahh vdt 
■inkes it snsdlrit^ 

II. TIte aide td the land, eea-iidek 
4 , The edge or ttiargin of Uw land nest toe aeitt 
the see-shore. A. In the foil |iluesei mtti pf the 
sea, Sba-cuabt lee-side. Forinerty soie^iiiiai 
lantts coast, 

c 1330 R. BavNNK Chrom, (iSxo) 4s Do taakj^ huitdrath 
schippes opon ^e sees koste. xafo Ocfwta Caq/C 111. 

The Mip upon the wawes drofe Tul chat they m the fondas 
costa. S39I Trbvisa Barth. De P. A. xiu. Kail I14OS) 4S§ 
Orete costas of the see hen callyd .Sinus, esaea Mavmdiev. . 
(Roxb.) viii. m Sum <^r hauens fot er on H oestas of po 
see. a xfae Oc/ouidn xa47 Now Mwen we to watores 
cost. laSe Caxyon Chron. Enf* iL (1580) so h/s Fast beside 
a cost of the se. tgga Lvndbsav Monmnhe iv. 5477 Apone 
the costis ol the see, t6xs Birlb Matt, iv. 13 Gspemaum, 
which is vpon the Sea coast. See further av. Sba-Coast. 
b. By ellipsis coast, (The ordinary use.) 
csseg ^ E, Atlit. P, E X033 Hit [the Dead h 
coned of fcynde & hit coostea ais. xaM BAKBOUa ArmeN 
Kvi. 553 [They] $aw till thar cost soaippas approchand* 
c ta6o FoaTBRCUB Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. vl ix885i xss Owrs 
ffishers and the dwellers vppon owrs costes. xgi3 DoUOlAi 
Mneis ill. Prol 38 By. . Vncouib coistia, and mony wUilim 
ttrandis Now gois our barge. t6si Shake Cyuw. iv. UL 
35 The Romiune Legions, all from Gallia dtawae. Are 
landed on your Coast. N. CARPENTaa Geog* dlel I, 
iii. 66 On the coasts of Norway* 1776 WlTHiRiNO Brit, 
Plants (17961 11. 4B6 The Poppy . . 1 nave seen growing In 
gardens near the coast, ilfis Gbikir Seen, 4 GeoL Scot, ill 
46 The abrupt rocky coast which forms the sea-board. 

o. The cocut is familiarly applied in different 
regions to specific littoral districts, in India esp. to 
the Coromandel coast, and thence (in last century) 
to the Madras Presidency (Yule). Also cdtrib, 

S793 H. Boyd Whs. 78 (Y.)T^ belles of the Coast lisa 
Weluncton 1. 337 1 have only 189a Coast and xsoo 

Bombay sepoys. 1879 Pollok Spori in Br. Burmah 1. a6 
(Y.) Is It any wonder, then, that the Coast Army has lost 
its ancient renown t 


t d. Rarely, the bank of a river or pond. Obt, 
thaj Tomell Fourp. (1673)5 17 We must keep them 
[swine] all together by water sides, .and, if the eoasia be so 
dry . . then must they have water set in tronghet. 

6 . To clear the coait. The cocut is clear : i. e. of 
enemies who would dispute an attempt to land or 
embark ; hence ' the danger is over, the enemies 
have marched off* (J.) ; also, the way is open for 
an operation, event, etc. See Clear v. 10, adj. sa 
xs|o-i4 [see Clear, at above], xpbs Harman Cuueat 
y> Where these rufllares might wml benoide the coaste about 
them cleare. X991 Shaks. x Hen. Vl, 1. iii. 89 See the Coast 
clear'd, and then wo will deparL 1634 Sandbrsoh Serm. 
II. 388 When he is sure the coast is clear, and no body 
near to enter the lists with him. i6g6 Hoaaaa Liberty, etc, 
(1841) 57 With these distinctions, he says, be clears the 
coast, whereas in truth he darkeneth bis meaning. 1697 
W. Hubbard Narrative 44 By the end of Noveinber tm 
coast was pritty clear of tnem. 1768*74 Tvckbr Lt. Nat, 
(1853) II. X3x Having learned to know when the coast 
is clear, we may sally out boldly to forage for new dis- 
coveries. 1868 Fsbbman Norm. Conq. II. ix. 336 The coast 
was now clear for Godwine's return. 


ts. The border, bound, or limit, of a country ; 
territory on or near a boundary or frontier, border- 
land. (Chiefly pt.) Obs. 

1377 Lancu P, PI B. II. 85 pe coante of coueitise and 
allepe costes [r/.r. coostes] aboute. Wvclip Numb. xx. 

16 In the cytee of Cades, that is in thin uttermoost coostia 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coste of a cuntre, conflnium, ores. 
<S3S Covrrdalb Meat. iL 16 In Bethleem « in all the 
coastes thereof, x^ T. Weight Pesos, l iii 13 Heere we 
may beginne, to discover the coasts of Selfe-lovc. x6ss 
Biblb yudg. i. x8 Also Judah tooke Gaza with the coast 
therof. a x6x8 Raleigh Maxims St. (165X) 19 Leaving none 
to defend their coast, though being beset with many 
Knemies. 

1 6 . A tract or region of the earth ; a district, 
place, clime, county, ' part of the world ’. Obs. 

a ttfio Cursor M. 34883 (Cott.) All boa bat in pat ferr cost 
ford, c 1315 Shorbhah 10 This betne the wordcs of crist- 
ninge Bi thyse Englissche costes. c x^PaUad. on Husb. 
I. 395 lliy landet is thus to chese in costes colde. 14I3 
Cmth. AngL 77 A Coste; vH, a kyndome; cAjmmi uSs 
cHmata. 1574 tr. MarloraPs Apocaiips xia He alludeth 
to the Houth countries, where the heote of the sunne doth 
wonderfully onoy suche os dwel in those coasts. m6y 
Milton P. L. 11. 464 While I abroad Through all the coaste 
of doik destruction seek Deliverance for us all 

1 7 . A region (of the air or of the heavens). Obs, 

e 1390 Cursor M. 17916 (Arandel), 1 . . herde a voys fro 

heuen coost. c xmi (Chaucer Astrol. 1. 1 19 Thise Azimuta 
seruen to knowe tne costes of the firmamenL igM T. Oldr 
Erasm. Par. Ephes. II. Introd. 14 The coaates of the ayre. 
1394 Blunoevil Exerc. vi. (ed. 7) 614 The coast or part 
of heauen, wherein the Sunne or Starre Is at that instant. 
X63X Primer our Lady 477 Send us, from the heavenly 
coast, Cleerenes of Thy bMmes eo biighL 

1 8 . A point of the compass ; quarter, direction. 

ijmLANGL. P, PL XV1I1. XI3 Out ofbe west coetea wenche 

. . Cam walk]rnge in fae wey. I 3 fo WvcLiP yrr. xlix.^Y 
ihal brynge in vp on Siam foure wyndus fro the foure 
coestus of heuene. 1577 B. Googb tiereshaefCe Husb. iv. 
(15B6) 163 b, Let the front of your Henne house stands 
elweies towardes the Bast, and to that coast let the doors 
open. idepC. Butlu Fern Men. u. (t6e3)£ ivl» Hauing.. 
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the fours CoMCi, E. S. W. and N., noted in the out-eidei. 
tdifi Rocemi Naamnu 184 Let the winde turne to enother 
Coaei. 1704 J. Harris Ltx. Ttckn. kv. C0ur»t^ That Point 
of the CompoM, or Coast of the Horiaon. 

tb. Spec, in the transplanting of trees: see 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coabt v, 11, Obs, 
s604 Evri.ym Syht«t (1679^ ao. s66oWorlii}Gb Sy»t Aj ^ c . 
(t 6 Bt) 107 In the removu of such Trees that have arnved 
to any considerable bigness, it is ve^ expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stoch, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and . . place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. to^S — Cyt^er 11691 1 63. 

1 9. With the extended sense of Side « space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter ; 
» L. pars^ and often capable of being rendered 
* part * ; in such phrases as by one (or another) 
coast ; in, from^ every i^or any) coast. Obs. 

c 1300 Sir Beuer 103 j Am he com ride be a cost, Twei 
knijtes a fond of Beues ost. rigeg CoerdeL. 563a Now 
sewyd Richard with hys boost, And closyd hem in, by 
anothir coost. 14. . Purtfic . Marie in Tundale't Filr. 11843) 
137 f'Od chose tlii wombe for his tabernacle And halowed 
hyt so cicne yn euery cost. ci4j|o Why t can’t bt a Nun 
300 in E. E, P . (r86a) 146 And now . . in euery cost 1 haue 
schewed the nunnes gouernawnce. 1^3 Khadbhaw St, 
Werburg^t 11. aoaa Euery good dede oone in any cost It 
Cometh allonly of the holy gost. 

1 10. Cf. Coast v. 10, a d. Obs, 
tdig Latham Fakonwy^ (1633) < 1 *he wayes and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertaine. 

III. repr. F. cbte hill-side, slope, declivity. 

11. {^U S, and Canesda.) A (snow- or ice-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled ; the act of 
so sliding down. (Originally local.) 

xy^ Let. in Proc, Moat, Nut, Soc, July (2865! 398 Some 
of our School lads . . improved the coast from Slierburn'a 
Hill down to School Street . . Their fathers before ‘ern had 
improved it as a coast from time immemuriaL i8ra L. M. 
Alcott Old-fash, Girl 36 ' Let's run,’ said Polly, as they came 
Into the path after the last coast. >883 £. M. Bacon Diet, 
Boston {stiusa.) 19 The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revolutionary days of the coast on the Common. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Jml, s Feb. 73 During a racing contest 
at a coast in Albany . . a loaded bob-sled c^e in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12. Hence, (through Coast v.) A run down-hill 
on a bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 1 5. 

1886 Cyclist's T. C. Goa, IV. 137 Mr. Pennell, in the 
January Gasette, spoke of magnincent *coa.sts' miles in 


: of a seven miles * coast* (why have we 
not got this couvenient term?) 1888 G. B. Thaybi Bicycle 
Tour {New Vorh World The only pleasant anticipation 1 
had in the 3 houn' climb was the coast that was sure to 
come. 

IV. IS. atirib, and Comb , : in sense ' of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast \ as coast^belt, -fishing^ 
•‘fringe, -land^ dight, dine, •ridge, -road, -service, 
-side (cf. country-side), -town, -trade. 

1887 Spectator sa Oct. 2423 The long *coast-belt imper- 
fectly settled. 1774 Hist, in Ann, Reg. (1775) 80/a To spare 
the *comit-fishing craft. iSga Kingsley Poems, Andro- 
meda 107 The downs of the *coastland. >848 T. Martinbav 
Stud, Christiatgity 149 A port of traffic, wito *coast-Iights 
instead of stars. s8to W. G. Clare Vac, Tour 38 The 
road at first follows the *coast-line. 1870 Feoudb Csrsar 
vi. » The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Trebisond. 1814 Scott Wav, xlvi, One of the low *coast> 
roads to Edinburgh pasMd through this plain. 1738 J. 
Blake Plan Mar. Syst 30 If on shore, or in ^coast-service. 
17 x 6 Wodrow Corr. (2841) II. lai In all this parish, and all 
tne ^'coast-side, they lived upon free quarters. 1670 E achasd 
Coni, Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lor-board, etc. . , Such a sermon may possibly do some good 
in a ^coast-town. 

14. Special combs., as ooMt-blookado (see 
quot.) ; ooaat-oooket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast ; ooMt-flnd (see 
quot. 1865} ; ooaat-ioo, the belt of ice formed 
along a coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; ooaat-man, one who dwells on the 
coast ; coast-rat, a name for the Sand-mole of S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus \ ooast- waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise: ooast- warning, 
'synonymous urith storm-signal' (Adra. Smyth). 

1867 Smyth Soilor^s Word-bk,f *Coast-blockade,u blxly 
of men formerly under the Jurisdiction of the Customx, 
termed Preventive Service .. now become the Coast-guard. 
1776 Adam Smith W, N, v. ti. (2869) II. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise . . require certificatea or "coant-cockets. 1865 
Lubiock Preh, Times iv. 80 ' *Coaatfinds ' are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain wots along the old line of coast. 18M 
Kane Arct. Expt, Ii. xv. 258 Ureenstono . . frown Into the 
*coaat-ice of the belt 1863 Lvbll Awf/g. Man 363 In the 
year 1830, much lanter bloats had been removed w coast- 
toe. 1573 TirssBE Hutb. (1878) 86 To "coast man rid4t I^ent 
•tiifle to prouide. 1504 Plat Diuerse New Sorts of Soyle 
59 The Coast-men , . doo also bestow that which remaineth 


50 'The Coast-men , . dM also bestow that whidi remaineth 
m the pilchardes upon their leane and hungrey grounds. 
s848 Sk, Nat, Hist, Mammalia IV. 98 ‘The "coast-rat| or 
sand-mole of the downs.. is a native of Southern Afnea. 
frequenting landy tracu along the coast. 1774 Hull Deem 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide aurveyor or "coast-waiter. 

OOMTb (k Jist), V. Forms : 4-^ ootUy* ooftoy, 
oostie, ooostie, 4-6 oo8t(e, 5-0 ooost, 6 - ooMt. 
[ME. had cos/ey-en, -oy-en, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 
costei-er, rarer costi-er (mod.F. cbtoyer) s— Romauic 


type cost k-dn, f. costa rib, fide, coast; of. It. cosfeg- 
giare. The Huai -ey, -ay, -i, was reduced medially 
to e, and at length elided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb. ccste, coost{e. Coast, to which the 
vb. was then assimilated in form.] 
fl. irans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on) ; esp, to march 011 the flank of. Obs.^ 
14x3 Lvdg. Pi^. Sewle 1. i. (1859) • A fayr Yoimlyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed, wvntoun 

Cron, tx. V. 73 pe scottis made gret travale Til costay pamc 
on ilka syde, As throw pe Land M mw )mim ryd. 1483 
Malory Arthur xviii. xxi. And euer this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed the hynde. 1W3 Ld. BsKNERa Broiss. 1 . 
xl. <5 So they rode costyng the houst. 1599 T. M[oufet] 
Silkwonnes 3a But coasted one another eu'ry where In 
friendly sort. 1600 Hakia/vt Voy, 111 . 33a >R.), l..sayled 
. followed by the Indians, which coasted me along the riutr. 
16x3 Fletcher & Rowiay Maid Mill t. i. Who arc these 
that coast us ? You told me the walk was private. x6yo Cot- 
ton Espemon 1. ii. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
and attended their motion with eight hundred light Horse, 
b. intr, 

1413 Lyug. Pilgr. Sowie il xlvi. (2B59) 5a So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after. 1548 Hall Chron, 
Rich. Ill, an. 3 (R ^Then he folowed with his footamen, the 
wynges or horsemen coastynge and rangynge on euery syde. 
1 2. tram. To go or move bv the side or bo^er 
of (a place, etc.) ; to skirt. Obs, 
c 2340 Caw, A Gr. Knt, 2696 In rede rudede vpon rak 
rises ^ sunne, & ful clere costex po clowdes of he welkyn. 
1369 Stockke Diodorus Sic. 111. xviiL 135 Antigone . . pur- 
sued them . . alongest the playne, costing dayly the moun- 
tayn. xflia Lithgow 7 'rav, viii. (i6Ra) 333 Thence ascend- 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Milton 
P. L, til. 72 Satan. .Coasting the wall of Heav*n on this side 
Night. 174a Young Nt, Th. iv. 7x0 The Comet .. takes 


OOASCTB. 

It. costdg- 1 9* To lie tloug the border or coast of; to bor- 
medialTy der upon, adjoin, bound. A. tram, Obs, 
ibt influ- c i40e Mavndbv. (Roxh.) Exxir. 15a Oper ties eostayaad 
»hinh N Ifuid ofPreatre iobn [ssMoes iehs eosteanta a la ierre\ 

rnicn uie Casew 'i'asso (s88xi 66 Three aides are coasted with a 

combroua let. 1398 GaENEwiv Taeitud Descr. Cermas^ 
I person v. (i6aa) a68 The Chauceane. .coast all thoee natlona. x6xE 
>f Obs ED Tkeat, Gi. Brit, eUi. < 26x4) 83/1 The East (of Durham] 

miriwna' is altogether coasted by the German-seas, e S630 Riboom 
Surv, Devon | 46 ixBio) 53 Otterton eoasteth the clifts. 

•uVbm* tb. Said of the riba (aee Coa»t tb, i). Obt, 
148R xtex Quarles Div, Peoms. Esther (17x7) 93 Ribs coast 
id parte oi the heart, and guard it rcuna about. 

I B^its. 1. t o. intr, with on, upon, etc. Obs, 

MIoufet] cxaoo Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. {honding, Olhere that 
where In dwellen in the yies coat3mge to [Cott, fro] Prestre Johnes 


Night. 17^ Young Nt. Th. iv. 7x0 The Comet . . takes 
his ample Round Thro' Depths ot Ether; coasts unnum- 
bei^d Worlds. 

tb. intr. To go or pass by, along, round, etc. 
iwy Brendr Curttus Ddj, [Helgotteinto the towne, and 
cooiitynge along the walles came unto the place where the 
kynge was. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conniry B'arm ^5 
When the dogs course the female [fox], she doth nothing 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 1637 W. 
Irving Copt, Bonnevi/ls 11 . 1x4 To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 

t o. Cif a toad : To lie or lead alongside. Obs. 
c 1430 Piter. Ly/Manhods 11. lix. 08 That oon of the weyei 
costM on the lift half, and that oother on the riht half. 

t d. fig. To move in a roundabout course, pro- 
ceed circuitously. Obs, 

iiffii3 Shakb. Hen. Viff, in. ii. 36 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he couts And hedges his ownc way. 

8. To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river), a. trans. arch. 

C1400 Rom. Ross 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
. .The ryver syde coiteiyng. c 1400 Maun dev. (Roxb.) xiv. 
63 He tchall bybe playnes of Romany costayand {Cotton 
text 237 costynge, Fr. cousteant] Romayii See. 1803 
Wordbw. Waggon^ ill. 32 And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspiration 1 partake. 

b. intr, (Also to coast it.) arch. 

1430 Lydo. Compl. Bl. AT ni. vi. And by a ryver forth I 
gan costey. 1603 Knoller Hist, Turks U6ax) 924 Tamer- 
Uine. .coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
hunting. 16^ Ctess D’Auney’s Trav. (2706) 976 Coast- 
ing along the little river of Guadarana. 173a Historia 
LtU. III. 90 The Moslems came to the Lake of Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1778-64 Cook Voy. 
(2790) V. 2690 It was agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4. esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore ; 
to sail in sight of land. a. tram, 
a X333 Ld. Bbenbre Huon exxx. 478 When they were 
passeothe ryuer they costydde the desertis of abylanta 
sa68 Grafton Chron. 11 . 357, xxvi. Shippes. .coastyng the 
Frantiers of Englande. xWi Taib Abe. 4 Achit, 11. xoao 
Our laws, that old a boundless ocean seem, Were coasted 
all and fathom'd all by him. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 
267 p 5 They had now coasted the headland. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria 1 . 64 Coasting the lower lakes with their 
fraU barks. 

b. f »/r. To sail by or along the coast ; to sail 
from port to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 
trade), t o. So to cocut it. Obs, 

S535 Eden Decades W, Ind, 11. 1. (Arb.) fo8 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Deyden Virg. Georg. 11. 64 
Coast alongtne Shore in sight of Land. XTOg Arbutnnot 
Coitis G.),The antients coasted only in their navigation, 
seldom uking the open sea. xyao Db Fob Capt. Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the uland. 
x^ Moeeb Abner, Ceog, I. 2x7 In coasting northerly 
[Frobisher] discovered the straits which bear his name. 
1836 Marbvat M. Easy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased, .provisions as they required them. 

1 5. a. tram. To make the round of, traverse all 
parts of, explore, scour. Obs. 

c 1440 Gsnerydes M93 Costyng the contre many dyuers 
way. 1348 Hall Caron. (18^) 66x Every Capetain toko 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyng for the 
Duke of Albany. xflSS Geaftoh Chron, II. 248 The Erie 
. . coasted the countries in gathering of the people as he 
went. 1633 Masbinobe Guardian iv. ii. Let’s take fresh 
ones [horsesL And coast the country: ten to one we find 
them* 

fb. intr, with about, through, over, etc. Obs. 

€ X490 Promp, Parv, 95 (MS. AT.) Costyn ouyr b* cuntre 
\Pynsm coostyn on the coontre], trmmpatrio, amh Fasyan 
vii. 303 lie. .houyd there a season, and cooetyd nj^her and 
thytiier. xgia Scot, Field 396 in Chetham Misc, II, Thua 
they costen tnrow the cuntrey to the new castell. i6s6 
Blunt Voy, Levant (2637) xe Who did nothing but ooest up 
and downe the oountr^. 1643 A Direction for the 
EugUsh TraviUer. .to Coast about all England ft Wales. 


lond. x^x Savilb Tacitud Agric, (169a) x88 Britanny . . 
eoasteth by East vpon Germany. t6ex Holland Pliny 
(1634) 1 . X9i [The Caspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inhabitants coasting vpon it. tfige Eael Monmouth tr. 
Bentivogho’s Hitt, Reiat. 57 The rest [of the Archduke's 
Provinces] . .particularly those which coast upon France. 
t7. To border upon, come or lie near (in 
time, character, etc. 'I to ', to approach, approximate. 
intr, and tram. Obs, 

xgBa WvcLiF X Snm. ProL, Two and twenti lettrit, the 
whiche of a greet parti ni] coostieth to Ebrew, x6sg W. 
Sclater Exp. i Tnest, (1630) 555 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon prophannesse. x6a6 — Exp, a These. 
(1699 > 209 More neereV coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second comming. 1687 W. Winstanlby Lats Eng. Poets 
57 In English Wiat both of them (Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 17x3 Young Last Day 11. 57 The . . soul . • 
coasted on her final atate. 

t8. intr. To approach, make one's way to or 
towards (a place or person) ; Accost v. 5. 
Obs, 

XA90 Fabvan vii. 490 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruxe, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lyssheraen. X392 Sfenerr Daphn, 39, I did espie Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost 1613 K. Long tr. Bar. 
clay's Argsnit (1636) 36 Gelanonis eoasteth the readiest 
way to Timodea's house. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise, Eel. v. 
XX, Home let us coast a x’js^&x.vfioov Autobiog, 9 They 
. .coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Bridles, stop’t them. 

1 9. Iram. To appioach, esp. with hostility, to 
attack, assail ; Aooost v. 6. Obs, 

13x1 Latimer Ssrm. 4 Rent, (1845) 339 If my lord will 
ne^s coast and^ invsule my inward man, will 1, mil 1, and 
break violently into my heart. 2591 Unton Corr. < 2847) 461 
The Duke of Mercurye coeatede them, and . . killed many 
of them. 2303 SiiAKS. 3 Hen, VI, 1. L a6B Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire. Will cost my Crowne. 

10. Hawking and Hunting, Not to fly or run 
straight at ; to keep at a distance ; esp. to ^ or 
run from the straight course so as to cut on the 
chased animal when it doubles. (Cf. a d.) 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 45a Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lyke a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1575 Turbbrv. 
Venerie, A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and pveth the Hare a turn . . ; but if he coast 
and so come by nis fellonv that is no Cote. 16^ Harring- 
ton Occetna (2700) 230 L.ike a Gr^hound, which having 
once coasted, will never after run fair^ut grow slothfuU 
2677 N. Cox Gentt, Reereat, 11. 73 That you nu^ let 
your Hawk By coasting at the advantage when the Game 
sprinseth. 

1 11. tram. To place with reference to the point! 
of the compass : see Coast sb. 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting tiees). Obs. 

i6a6 Bacon Sy/oa § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
be coasted (North and South, etc.) as they stood before. 
1637 Austen Fruit Tress 111. 90 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted as was 
befoi^ STofi-sEKBESBY E. V. Const. 
t Im. trans. To mark with the ' coasts* or points 
of the compass ; to quarter. Obs, 

16x7 tr. A. ds Dominis On Rom. xiii. 19. 39 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mupe iustly quartered, and oxasted. 

18. in C/,S. To slide down a snow- or ice-covered 
slope in a sled : see Coast sb. 11. b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling, to ' shoot * a hill. 

t83j9 in Baitlbtt Diet. Amer. x88» Wisconsin Rep, asA 
For injuries suflered . . by collision with persons * boobing* 
or ' ooosdojg ' 00 such street, the city is not liable. 1686 m 
Cyclisde T, C, Goa. IV. X37 To welcome ' coast ' os aa 
addition to our stock of descriptive words. 1887 M. Robbrts 
Westom Avenues 187 Upon the hilly streets In town, boys 
and girls were . . running down hill in sleighs, ' coasting ' os 
thw call it, with swift velocity. 

Ooast, var. of Cost (herb), 
t Coft'StagO. Obs, rare , [f. Coast sb. 4 -aoi.] 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

16x0 W. Polkinoham Art of Survey il 1 L 5s For Umst- 
age as EasL South-eaatf South, etc. it is iaseperably inci- 
dent to all Boundase. 

CtoMtal (k^U), a. [fMC0AeTr^.4>-AL.] 01 


or pertaining to the coast. 

xWs Daily News 19 July 5/8 The coastal steam traffic Is 
in the hands of a monopmy. t886 Macm. Mag. June 104 
An effective line of coastal deffiooa. 

CToa-atadt pPl. a. [f. Coast + -md.] 

1 1. Situated betide* or on the coast of ; border* 
log, affiaoent. Obf. 

xsBa WYCLir ^udt 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and m cooatld 
clteea s6is Sphbd Hist. Gt, Brit. vi. xiv. 80 Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 


English Tmvillar. .to Coast 1 


I BngUnd ft Wales. 



COABTB& 


667 


OOMl^ 


1 9. ? Ribbed, ?il4ed. Oh. 
iieB-6 PumM PUrHmt u, 1830 Entilaf dn Clmidi 
to tfils 1^1. ,ivb ibok bMf od fau bard 


Also 7 ooitor. [t Coaby 


OoBteg (k^'itM) 

V.<h-SA.] 

1 . One who BSih alonef the coast ; the master or 
pilot of t coasting'Tessel. 

1574 Bourkb Jlgih$iHi /^r Sm 7 b. It behoveth him too 
be a good ooaeter. aiSs* Sta W. Moasov AatW TtwU 
iiL (1704) 34 xAi I give tiM Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man.. A bare Pilot urve$ only for the Port he is 
hired for. iSaz D'Issabu Am^f. Lit. (1867) bong k was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 

Ar. 1670 Dkydbn Tyrrmnick L&tn nr. I, In our small 
Skiff we must not launch too far ; We here but Coasters, 
not Discov'rers, are. 1691*8 Noasis Praet, Disc. (1707) IV. 
Some are but Coasters in this creat Sea (the World), 

2 . A vessel employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 
(The usual modern sense.) 

1687 Land. Com, No. 9066^ ITie small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
S707 Jdid. No. 43x7/8 Her Majesty*s Ship the Pool, having 
under her Convoy several Coasters. 1801 (11 Aug.) Niuon 
in Nicolas Oi^. (1845) IV. 451 Every Fishing omack and 
Coaster gives one Man. s8^ K. Dana S^/i Mast xxiii. 74 

father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

3 . One who dwells by the sea coast. 

i6sa tr. Bsmvsnutds Passsngsr (N.), You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander. use more malicious inventions. 1615 Trades 
Jncr. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 308 (boasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish. 1888 Daily 
News 17 July c/3 Thecocoanutand the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

1 4 . One who visits or lands on a coast. Ohs. 
1660 G. Flxminq Stemma Sacrum 17 Inqnilini, or Intru- 
ders, are no other than Coasters or Adventurer^ that an 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoUe. 

17x9 D'Uifev PiUs V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
boasters, who set up for Truth. 

1 6. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 3X2A A Coaster [is] a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl. 

6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 
(usually of silver). 

So called from * coasting* or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

C1887 Catal. M alien 4> Sen (Bath^ 13 Two choicely 
pierced coasters. s888 M. Dbland John U^ard (td, s) 1x3 
J'he decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7 . (/. S. a. One engaged in the sport of * coast- 
ing *. b. A sledge or toboggan for * coasting '. 

1881 Our Little Ones 79 To-morrow the hills All over the 
town Will be lively with coasters That race up and dowiL 
s888 Pa/i Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/x The Roller Coanter at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accidenL 1888 Sat. Rev. 
99 SepL 340/z Roller coasters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiouriy popular. 

t Coa'Bterly. a. Ohs. rart-^K [f. Coast sh., 
app. after easterly^ westerly.'] Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

1678 Sir J. Spblman Alfred Gi. (1700) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed). 

Coast-nard (kds'st gaid). A force employed 
to guard the coast. Also attrib. 


. 1876 1 

feired to the Admiralty, to be used as a general pohee force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force. 

1833 Ht. Martineau iMtm 4 r Lugger 1. i. 7 So Nicholas 
is tone one of the Coast Guard. ^3 H. Cox Insiit. in. 
viii. 799 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers. 1879 G. Fennell in CaseelfsTechu. Educ. IV. 
166/9 There ought to be a constant inspection . , entrusted 
to tJie coast-guard service, which we believe has bnt little of 
its old origmal work of looking after smugglers. ^Mod. 
The white-washed coast-guard station on the diff. 

Hence Ooa'atgiuurA-aiaa (also coaslEuardsman), 
a member of the coast-guard. 

1848 Johns H<'^eek at Lisard toy A coastguard-man who 
had . . been a smuggler. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 
II. xiv. 991 He looked like a coastguardsman. 

Coasting (kdo-stiq), vhl.sh. [f. Coast v. 8 c sb.] 

1 . Sailing along the coast, or trading between 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (1713) x? They 
are forced to sail ^ coasting, as they call it 1710 Db Fob 
Caft. Singleton xii. (1840) 907 He was . . for coasting up the 
West side of America. 1796 H. Hvntbr tr. St, Pierr/s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I 5x0 The most delightful voyages those 
which are a coasting along the land. 

2 . The configuration of the coast ; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

i6ai Hakbwxll Davids Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world lepresented in a little map. syia Hughbb Speet, No. 
554 p 4 These, therefore he could only mark down, like im- 
perfect Coestings in Maps, or supposed Points of Land, to 
be further discovered. 

1 8 . In the following mod. edd. read aceosHng ; 
but eoasHttg may be used in that sense : cf. Coast 
V. 8, 9. 

i6m Shaks. TV. A Cr. iv. v. 59 Oh these encounterers so 
glib of tongue That giue a coasting welcome eze it comes. 

4 . (/. S. The winter sport of sliding on a sled 
down hill. Hence b. The action of shootbg down 
hill on a bicycle or tricycle* Also attrib. 


c^«rMiiiyPaaN'(Bmtl.\l guess aaat libbyaevir 
Woke OM of the maiMta of hweled eonie Satoiday afl^ 


Mis Now Bk^Sports 034111 Canada the people bavo almost 
given up the oniinary alyle of coaeting, for a variatlQii of 
the sport known ns tobog^ing. ilw fVlkoiiUig 6 July 




a( 4 /i As a *ooastinj|' saddle it is t 
0. attrib* and Comb. (In sense 1 ), as eeasting-iuty^ 
-tradit -vessel; f coasting iron, ?the iron 
m the sides of a ship. 

ite G. Danibl TrmarcKt Horn. V. xxxU, The Adamant, 
drew The Coasting Iron from tiw late proud Keeles. 
1693 Cart. Coluhs {MU\ (rreat Britain's Coaking Pilot 
17M Loud. Goa. No. 3896/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting-VeiiBela, 
under their Omvoy. 1945 Do Rods Bug* Tradesmem xxvi. 

, .. ^ ^ 


(x^i) L eS9 Our coasting trade is exceeding great 17^ 
Ansms Vm. ui. vL 345 Our sheet-anchor bmng obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 


, jng t . 

1774 Null Dock 


Act 97 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting vessels. 1836 Macoiluvray tr. Humholdfs 
Trav. iv. 63 Ibe master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on IxMrd as coasting pilot. 

CCMVltillf 9 ppL a, [i. as prec. -IKO 
+ 1 . Bordering, adjacent. Obs, 
cx4oe Maundbv. xvU. (1839^ xS6 Ne Scotland ne Norwaye 
ne the other Vies costynge to hem. 

1 2 . Traversing, moving about. Obs. 
sAn Plot Ox/ordsk. 6 True Investigations of heats and 
coIdiL and of the breadths and boumu of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

8. Sailing along the coast. 

a 1843 Southey Inseriptions xx, A name. .Known only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Ooa'StWflXd, ttdv. and a. [see -ward.] Toward, 
or in the diiection of, the coast 
i8S3 Kanb Grinnetl Exp. xlix. (1856) 460 As we looked 
coastward. 188a Stbvbnson New Arab. Ntt, II. L 8 As 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrulM. 1838 Gladbtonb Homer 
1 . 9x8 I 1 ie coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 
Coa'stwurds, [see -WARDS.] «prec. 
iSju H. M1L1.ER Sek. k Schm. (1858) 94 A heavy ground- 
iwell came rolling in coastwards from the east 

Ooa'Stways. adv. [see -wath.] -next. 

1701 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec, (1883) I. 309 Ships . . 
coming coastwayes. 1796 Mossb Auur. Geog. 11 . 498 
Tunics, .and other small sniiM, that trade coast- ways. 183a 
SouTHEV Hist. Peuins. War 111 . 30 The supplies which 
ih^ received coastways. 

Coaatwiaa (k J q stiwslz), adv. & a. [see -wiSB.] 
A« adv. By way of the coast, along the coast 
itei Loftd. Cits, No. 9658/1 Ships Tradiiw Coastwise. 
1770 Adam Smith W, N. v. ii. (1869) 11 . 499 (Joods carried 
coastwise. s8s7'6 Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1899) i That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. Z846GROTB Greece II. xxii. sax 
He woulo then sail, still coastwise, to S)‘racu8e or to Cumie. 

B. adj. Following the coast ; carried on along 
the coast ; as * a coastwise trade ’. 

1836 Kane Aret. Expi. I. iv. 49 During our coastwise 
drifL 1I89 Sai. Rev. xx July 42 A number m small steamers 
make coastwise excursions. 

Coat (kdut), Forms: 4-7 oote, (4 ooato, 
4-6 ooot(e, kote, 6 oot, oott(a, oootte, Sc. oolt), 
(>-7 ooata, 7- coat. [ME. cote^ a. OF. cote (mod. 
r. cotte petticoat), coircsp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cota^ It. 
cotta ^ med.L. cotta, in text of 9th c. lieside this 
OF., Pr., Cat. had cot masc., med.L. coitus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had cAommo, chos masc., chossa fern., MHG. kotse m., 
Ger. kotu fern., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment made of it, and OS. cot^f) * woollen 
cloak or coat’, which, though not found in the 
other Tent, kngs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words : but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I. A garment. 

1 . An outer garment worn by men ; usually of 
cloth, with sleeves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist (cf. 
waieteoat); and it was especially applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat gf snast 
(•erne 5\ as in quots. c 1300, c 1475. In mi^em use, coat 
means a garment for the TOdy with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. , , ^ , 

c XBoe K. Alts. 94x3 Ther was . . mony bore thonigh the 
Bcheld Ther was kut mony a kote. c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. 
Nut. XM A strayt cote ful strest . . A mere mutUe abof. 
c 13186 Chaucbb Prol. 398 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote, aiAM-So Alsxaudsr 5471 Sum of seelis of see 
sendis to him cotes. ^1473 Partmax xaxB Such a stroke 
hym dalt ther vppon his cote ne had the hauberke smal 
mail be . . ille hym had come. 1330 Palbos., Cote for a 
ladde, jaequstie. 1539-3 Act 93 T/ais. F///, c. 13 Dub- 
lettes and tleaelesae cotes, a 157* Knox HUt. iPa/ Wks. 
2846 1 . 74 Your cord and lowsie coit and sark. 1337 Wesley 
Whs. (1879) 1 . 59 He was as black as your coat with the blows 
which they had given him. z 833 Mavricb Theol. Ess. v. 96 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans. 18^ Emerson Et^.^ Traits. Relig. Wl^ II. 98 
They never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
choi^. , 

b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as black coat, dress coat, frock coat, gnat coat, red 
coat, etc. ; see Black, Drksb, etc. 

2 . A garment worn suspended from the waist by 
women or young children ; a petticoat, a skirt. 



m i4ii» Nat. do iiiTmwr<M68) so A 
ye gave to too poie wmnen iFr, mw ei mw ekofi^l^ 

Ibid. 65 This woman had Uem and aa 

manicotee. s48^8Sa 

a oote to the quMoe of heu^ ig|tl|AaiiiOT8it 
Ajax (1814) 43 Not refui^g nweet eoatA tte a 
Jl. Y. L. L iiiT 16. sPm SNmLTwt {fe- IV. vtf. Poon a 
Kodriguei tuck’d n8 her Omu* sm WmTUKat Emtorntm 
341 Fortbe LanfweR, or PhiioMpby.thet IngenkNie^^ 
tiewomaaet Utncht, neyin her long CoalMimtsomoWaok 
ooaiM to the Blush, si. . Locaa (J 4 A jrM> 
son, a child in coats. 1741 RiCHABDaoH Pomita (s|S 4 ) I* 
XX. 3s, I had a protty good eamblet quilted co at., L 
Hunt AutobiM. 1 . iii. 104 A. .gown, or bodV} with ample 
coets to it tH8 J* O. Bbbtbam Aforwit 4/ Jfim nv, <1873) 
3i<S I heve seen the women of Auchs^t^ apt their egaw 
and ruii into the water In order to aid in shovlitg Off the 
boats. 1888 H. Wattewn>n Oddities S^t^ Lipt aTj 
My wife . . noiated her coets end weded through. sHI 
ElwortUy W. Somerset Wordbk., Coats, pcttioMtA 
b. Sometimes used for a woman’s outer garment ; 
esp. in mod. use, a stout buttoned overcoat. 

1670 Maa E. in Enlytis Moses. (1857) IV. ao Fitting my 
little niece with a mantle coat, bodice coat, peltm^ vr-" 
row shoeR and stockings. I770;4ie DonoTHY KitHM 


Placid in Storskouss' ttfSTsHis (18/0) 036 AU^the rest^ 
» frocks < 


the ladies will wear either gauie frocks or riUt coats ftill 
trimmed. si8a Drapers Sals Cmiataguo. Ladies' lAmg 
Cloth Coats, ti^t-fitting, tailor-made. (Ttrls’ Cloth Jadms. 
Coats, Ulsters, etc. 18^ Mas. Olimiaht Janet 1 . Ii, Her 
own bat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 

3 . Used to translate ancient words, L. tunica, 
Gr. (Chitof), Heb. nana Kthdmth, kuttd- 
neth. (The first two are now usually rendered 
Tunto, or left untranslated.) 

r 1380 WvcuF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 43 Crist bed men sille 
ber cootis and bie hem swerdis. 1381 — Gen. iii. az 
The Lord God fbrsothe made to Adam and his wfif lether 
cootes. P- Sof^Sol. V. 3 , 1 [the Bride] spoilade me of my 
coote. riudD Maundbv. li. (1839) 9 The Cros of our Lord 
. .and his Cote withouten Semes, e 1403 Voe. in Wr.-WQlcker 
654/3X Hee tunica, cote. 1334 Tindalx Matt, v. 40 And yf 
eny man will . . take away thy coote. let hym haue thy 
cloocke also. s6zs Bible Gen, xxxviL 3 He made him a 
coat of man V colours. 1844 Newspapers, John Ronge, and 
the * Holy Coat ’ of Treves. 

4 . //er. »C0AT OF ARIf8. 


^1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. A'nt. 637 pepen-taneel nwe He ber in 
•chelde St cote. 1484 Caxton Chivalry Cb A Cote is gyuen 
to a knyghte in (wgnmyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suffire for to honours chyualrye. xfg/b Smara 
Merry fV. 1. 1. 17 They may giue the doien white Luces in 
their Coate. i6n Gkbbier Counsel F j a. Whose Coat was 
three Toodes, Sable field Or. 1671 Shadwell Humourists 
III. Wks. 1790 1 . 179 The Coat of our Familyi which is an Aaa 
rampant. 1863 Mas, C. Clarke Skdks. Char. xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

f{^- Shakb. Loveds Costal. 936 She was sought by 
spirits of ritchest cote. 

6. Coat of mail : a piece of defensive armour 
covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a linen or leathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plates of steel. (See Mail,} 
So t Coat offence (obs.). 

[See e <300, r 1473 in sense x.] 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes gfAymon iv. 1x7 They wered alwayee 
theyr cote of may Ic all rousty vpon they r doubelettes. 1383 
Foxk a. k fd, 850 K A dronxen Flemminge * . put on a 
coate of fence, xyjb Grbnbwby Taeitud Assn. 11. Iv, (1609) 

g ' The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. t6tt 
IDLE X Sam. xvii, 5 He was armed with a coate of malA 
1789 Priestley Correct, Ckr. II. ix. an Dominic ..had 
next to his skin an iron coat of maiL 18x3 Scott Trienst, 
XL xxiv, Gay shields were cleft . .And steel coats riven. 

1 6 . Garb as indicating profession (o.r. clerical) ; 
hence, profession, class, order, sort, party ; chiefly 
in such phrases as a man of his toot, one of thetr 
07 vn coat, etc. Very common in 17th c. (Cf. 
Cloth 14, 15.) Ohs. 

>579 Spenser SheOh. Cal, July 169 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote. i6eo Holland Livy vi. 
XXX. 93B The Tribunes Militarie . . were so . . reverenced 
among those of their owne coat and faction [inter suos^ 
1647 May Hist. Pari. 1. iiL 98 The Archbishop of C^anter- 
bury . . a man . . of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
CoaL S65S Rslia, Woitou. 109 A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses. Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. 1686 LatkoEc Reprsssnter xi, 60 Repoits 
. .canied about . . by Men of all Coats, a 1711 Kbn Loti, 
Wks. (1838) 19, 1774 Bu9RB Corr. (1844) I. 483, 1 know 
do man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 


II. A covering compared to a garment. 

7 . transf. A natural covering or integument 
a. An animal's covering of hair, fur, wool, 
feathers, etc. ; rarely the skin or bide. 

*393 Gowbr Cm/C 1 . 143 When he [NebuchadnesiAr] be- 
hel^is cote of heres. c 1449 Pecock Repr, h xvL 86 Ac- 
cords to gidere . .as doggis doon . . wbanne cch of hem terith 
otheris coot 1373 Tubsbr Hush, (1878) sx8 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 
patches. s6oo Shars. A. Y. L. 11. i. 37 Such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch his [a sta^s] leatherae coat 
Almost to bursting. ai6s| Ovbrbury Characters (N.), 
His life is like a bawkes, toe best part mewed ; and if he 
live till three coates is a master. 1667 Milton P. L, vii. 
406 Fish, .sporting with quick glance Snow to the Sun thir 
wav'd coats dropt with Gold* io8t W. Robrrtson PkrasooL 
Gen. (1693) 349 A Hawk of the firit coat, aecipiisr bimses; 
of the second coat, trimus, X845 Foso Hanabh. Spain l 
44 The mules . . have their coats closely shorn. 
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b. Phys, A membrane or other ttmcttne invest* 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body (as the 
aracfmoid cwU of the brain » the choroid coat of the 
eye), or forming one of the layers of which the 
walls of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries), 

f 1400 Lan/raHc*s Cirurgit a6 pe to^er arterie . . hah (wo 
cootU, bi cause hat oon myyt not ajenMtoncle he atrenlche of 
he Rpln til. 1679 Plot Siajfijrdth, ( i6ft6) ago The coats of the 
stoinack. 1767 Gooch Trtai. Wmtntit 1 . 84 The tiiree coats 
of an artery are wounded, ifgi HaawrrBR Optic* xxxv. a86 
I'fae eyeball . . consists of four coats or niembranes. 

c. A structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar ; as the skin, 
rind, husk, etc., of a fruit or seed ; fthe rind of 
cheese {obs. \ ; the layers of a bulb, aa an onion ; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as an agate ; 
the annual la^ers of wood in exogenous trees, etc. 

1967 M APLBT Gr, Forest 44 Kche coate of his . . set in the 
Ganlaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. s^ Thvnnk 
in AmmadxK (1865) Introd. 100 The awete tmestnute is 
covered with a . . rooffe coote. 1671 Grew Auat. Plants 1. 
i. 1 8 The Coats of the Bean being stripp'd offl the proper 
seed shews it self. 1740 Cmeynb Rtginten 19s The concave 
•Surfaces that make a Globe (as the Coats of an Onion). 
1798 Mas. Glassc Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. tSas J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 570 On that side the annual coats of wocm are 
thinner. 1^5 Dawson Daum of Life v. 95 Bands of dif- 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, like the 
coats of an onyx agate. 

8. Naut. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaulin 
nailed round the mast, bov^sprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 
the rudder traverses, to keep the water out. 

sdadCAPi*. Smiiii Acciti, Yng, Seamen la Coates, .for all 
maats and yeards, 17x6 Siikl.vockk Ycy. rountt IVorlU 
(1757)4 'fbe helm coat was washed away. lyao Capt W. 
wiiGLESWoRTH MS^ Log-bk. of the * LyclP aa i^pt.. Took 
in new Coots for the Helm and Pumps. 1800 Naval Ckroa, 

111 . 999 He found, .the main-mast’s coat, .in flames. 

0 . A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 

E laster, etc., covering a surface ; spec, so much as is 
lid on at one time ; a coating. 

1663 Gbrsibr Counsel 80 With Coate of Tdme and haira. . 
and a Coaie of fine playster. lyay Swirr Gnllwer iii. iii. 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould, Falcunbr Diet. 

Marine (1760) M ii b. Give her a good coat of tar. 1799 
Med, Jml. I, 477 The ton>;ue is usually dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 1^1 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 
I. iii. 9a The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle.^ Mod, All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint. 

10 . Anything that covers, invests, or conceals. 
c t6si Chapman Iliad iit. 60 Cowardice . . for which thou 
well dcserv'st A coat of tombstone [1. e, a stoningl. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ao Heaven's Star-embroidered 
Coat. 177s Johnson Falkland s I si. Wks. X. 67 He walks 
. .in a coat of darkneis. i860 Tyndall GUu:. i. | ao. 138 
The mountain . . with its crest of crag and coat of snowa 
III. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 
til. Short for Coat-oabd. Qbs. 

1589 Nashb Martins Months Minds To Rdr., Euerie 
coate and sute are sorted in their deme. Massingkr. 
etc. Old Law 111. i, Here's a trick of discarded cards of us I 
We were rahked with coats as long as old master lived. 
1630 B. Jonson New Inn 1. i. When she is pleas’d to trick 
or tromp mankind. Some may be coats, as in the cards ; 
but, then, Some must be knaves. 

1 12 . Short for Coat-mombt. Obs. 

[131a in Ryroer Fadsra (1710) XIII. ^a^ He shall also 
Rjeceyve for the Coote of every Capitaine and Souldeor 
foure Shillings. ] 1606 l.o, Conway Vind, Dk. Huckhm. in 
Rushw. Hist. ColL (1659) 1 . 939 Warrants, .for the levying 
of Men. and for Coats and Conduct-Money, esfljo Scotch 
Acts Chas. / 11814) V. 345 (JanL) Subsideis, fyftenes, tents, 
coato, taxatiouns or tallages. 1644 Milton Arsop. (Arb.) 
73 He who takes up armec for cote and conduct, and his 
iSwr nobles of Dancgelt. syai Strypb Eccl. Msm. II. l 
xxL 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. 19. 9. 

18 . Proverbs and Phrases, f To baste {pay, etc.) 
his coat ; to beat him. f To be in any one's coat : 
to be in his place, * stand in his shoes *. To cut 
the coat according to the cloth \ tee CnoTB jA, 
Cut V. t To turn one's coat : to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf. TURVOOATy To wear the king's coat : 
to serve as a soldier. And others : see ouots. 

1330 Palscsil 498/11 I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. im 
Tavbbnbr Erasm. Proo. 15 The Englyshe prouerte sayetne 
thus: nere is my cote, but nerer is my shyrt. 1549 in 
P. F. Tvtlbr Eng. under Edw. VI (1839) I. 271, 1 would 
not be in some of their coats for five marks. 
Kingbsmyll Man s Est. vi. {1580) 31 It is but vaine to sale 
this. If I had been in Adam's ooate. 1378 Tomsoh Cahfin's 
Ssrm. Tim, 107/9 We shall see these Dackesliders, which 
knowe the Gospell, reuolt ft tume their cotes. s6os Shaks. 
TwsL N. IV. i. 33, 1 would not be in some of your coats for 
two pence. 1636 Hbnbhaw Horn Sub. 79 His charity begins 

S t home, and there it ends ; neare is his coat, but nearer it 
is skin. 1663 Pbpvs Diary 10 Apr., He desired me that 
I would haste nis coate. 1667 Ibid, ee July, I wish he had 
paid this fellow's coat well. s88s Stbvbnson Tresuuro IsL 

IV. XXL (2886) 166 , 1 thought you had worn the king's coat ! 

14 . edtrib. and Comb. a. attributive, as eoat-cuff^ 
•flap, •pocket, •poufh^ -skirt, -sleeve ; b. objective, at 
coat-seller, -turning {vet 13). o. Special combina- 
tions: ooBt-armi sb. //. •- Coat-aekoub, Abks 
( see AxasbP 14); f oo^t-dobluonlnc ppL a., 


? blazoning arms ; t oOBt-fealhazi, * tlie small or 
body feathers’ (Nares); ooat-ltnk, a pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding to^fcther the lappets of a coat ; 
t ooat-pliabt, a * plight * or fold of a coat ; ooafe- 
taok {Naut.), a tack or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). See also Coat-abxoob, etc. 

tfiii Sfbbd Hist, Gt. Brit. vii. v. (i6«) 9i9 The *coat- 
arnies of the parties empaled. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. 

V. X. 948 The proper cogn trances and coatarmes of the 
Iribes. sBiis K. Digby Broadst. Hon. 1 . 89 Supposing that 
tournaments . . and coat-arms, and aristocratic institutions 
are essential to chivalty. x6^ Yorks’s Union Hon. Com- 
mend. Verses, Thane ^oat-dehlar'ning Windowes. 

J. Hknmms tr. Juntud Nomenciator i^.\ Pennmvesti trices 
ihe lesser feathers which covered the birds: 
their *cote fechers. 1833 Hr. Mantinbau TaU 0/ Tyna il 
31 A tom *coat-flap. 136^ Golding Ovids Met, y. (1593) 
107 Persey so wareiy dia it shun, As that it in his *cote- 
plights hung- lyaa Db Fob CoL yack (28401 47 [He] slipt 
It into his *coat-pocket. x8a3 Blackw Mag. A VII. 384 
What’s that in vour *coat*pouch? 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 
4M9/4 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
^Coatsellers. 1831 D. Jrrrolo St. Giles xvii. 174 He felt 
something pulling at his *coat-skirt. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxxvii, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his '*coat-sleeve Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, * Coat- 

tacks. the peculiar nails with which the mast coats are 
fastened. 1888 Sat. Rev, 3 Nuv. 599/9 Anything in the 
w^ of recantation, *coat-tumiiig, word-eating. 

Coat (k(f 1), V, [f. Coat sb. q. v. for forms.] 

1 . trans. To provide with a coat ; to clothe in a 
coat : to dress, clothe. 

S96b Langl. P. pi. A. iti 238 Heo Copeb )>e Comlssarie 
and Oiteb be Clerkca 2387 Ooluinu De Momay xxiil. 
(16x7) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. z6ob Warnbi Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (x6za) 938 
Scarse will their Studies stipend them, their wines, and 
Children cote. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 199 Nurses .. 
erre while they Coo soon Coat feebler Infants. 2798 Southey 
Lyric P., Compi. Poor. We were wrapt and coated well, 
jig- S 9 M H. Hoixand Wks. R. Grsettkatu £p. Ded., One 
of which [nooks] coated and attired (in the best manner that 
I cam . . here 1 doe . . humbly present. iShg Lamb Elia 
Ser. I. ii. (1865) 25, I longed to new coat him in ruuia. 

2 . To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any substance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc. ; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

1733 Franklin Lstt, Wks. 2840 V. 990 Leaf tin . . is best 
to coat them [electrical jars] with. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
ing in WaierZj The Dutch preserve their, .Sluices, etc. by 
coating them over with a mixture of Pitch and 7 'ar. z86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. 294 The granite was now coated with 
lichens. 2860 1 'knnrnt Story Guns (2864) 997 The idea of 
coating ships with armour. 2878 Huxi.rv Physiogr. 65 
Layers of ice. .coating a while snowy central masa 
1 8. To place in one’s coat of arms ; to assume 
as a hcralaic bearing. Obs. 

1663 GxRniER Counsel E vitj b, Constantine the great did 
Coat a double-headed-Aigle, 

Coat, obs. form of Cote, Quote. 
Coat-armour (kJut,il*jmdj). Her. For forms 
see Coat and Abmour. 

tl. A vest of rich material embroidered with 
heraldic devices, worn as a distinction by knights 
over their armour, by heralds, etc. ; -o Coat of 
AB xa I. (See Abmour 10.) Obs. 

e 2^ Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 586 He . . Askez erly hys armex, 
ft olle were fiay bro3t..Wyth ryche cote armure. C2384 
Chaucer H. Fame 111. 936 Pursevauntes and beraudes . . 
Hit weren alle ; and every man Of hem . . Had on him 
throwen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armure, 
Enbrowded wonderliche liche. im Ld. Breners Froiss, 
II. Ixxxviii. [Ixxxiv.] 360 The heraulte. .with his cote aimure 
on his backe, with the atmes of the duke of Lancastre. 
»30 Pauicr. 909/1 Cote armour, cotte darmss. 2639 
I^;i.i.RR Holy War 111. xvuL (1840' 246 The eoldiers also 
bearing the badge of the cross on their coat-armour. 

1 2 . The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
gentleman {armiger ) ; a shield, escutcheon ; » 
Coat of arms 2. Obs. 

*3891 Imngu P. PL C xix. 188 What is hue oonysaunce, 
qua^ch, in hus cote-armure T 14M Bk. St. Albans, Her, 
A j a, Here in thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage 
of coote armuris. 2543 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 72 To haue 
. .their cote Armours to be set above theyr tombea. s6so 
Guillim Heraldry 1. ii. (s6xt) 7 The Uazoningof the Coate- 
armours of gentlemen. i6as tr. Camden's Hist, Elis, t, 
(x688) 48 To rase and deface the Epitaphs and Coat-armours 
of most noble Families. 

f 8. trans/. One who bears coat-armour. Obs. 
14x3 PoL Poems (2859) ll. xafi Two thousand c6t-armers. . 
After her sorow thedere thei aowght. 1530 J. Coke Eng. 4 
Fr. Herald (2877) | 294 Visoountes, barons, knyghtes, es- 
quiers, luid cote armours, ifioe Carbw ConewalT 63 b. 

4 . (without pi.) Blazonry, * arms’, 
tafifi Bk. Si. Albans. Her. Aijb, Cote armure was made 
and figurid at the sege of trm. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. L e34 Under an Embtematicall intention, we 
accept it in coat armour. 1768 Blacxstonb Comm. III. 204 
In matters of coat-armoor, precedency, and other distinc- 
tions of families; 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11 . xv. 188 The 
custom of bearing coat-armour os a sign of original or 
achieved gentility. 

t6. -Armour (senses u a), coat of mail, rare, 
1603 Ceremonies at Coron. Jea, / (1665) 6 Be thou unto 
him a Coat-Annoor against his Enemies. 

Hence f ptwt-Rvmoiirta furnished with coRt- 
ormour. 

S394 Carbw Teuse (1882) 68 Whnta he cosU-annoumdT 
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t Ooat-oadrdL Obs. A playing card bearing a 
* coated ' or habited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In remlar use down to e 168B ; afterwards cor- 
rupted into COUBT-OARO. 

2363 FoXb A.Htld. 2998 The beste cote carde beside in the 
bundle, yea tlioughe it were the Kyng of Clubbea. sMi 
Florio and Frmtes 69, I haue none nut coate cardes. im 
Cotton Compi. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards J47 Thq 
value of your coal-card trumps. 1690 W. Walker IdlomaL 
Anglo-Lat. 83 The dealer shall have the tum-up Card if it 
be an ace or a coat card. 1867 Max MI/llbr Chips 111 . 30Z 
Coat cards-^^the king, and queen, and knave in their gw- 
gtous gowns — were exalted into court cards. 1876 H. H. 
Gibbs Ombre 11 The Ace being inferior in the Ked suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards. 

Coato, oba form of Cote, Quote. 

Coated (kJa-tod), ppl. a. [f. Coat sb. and w.] 

1 . Clad in a coat ; furnish^ with or having a 
coat or coats. Often in parasynthetic comb., At 
long-coated, thick-coated, y Coated card'. —Coat- 
Oahd (applied by Foxc to the priests). 

2563-87 Foxb a. k M. 919 (R.) Nowe coinmetK In Sir 
Thomas More trumpinff in our weie. with his painted car^ 
Thus these coated-cardes, though they could not by pinin' 
Scriptures conuince him being alive, yet now after his aealh 
by false ploie they will make him theires whether he will or 
na 1370 Levins Manip. 51 Coiad. .tunicatus. 1580 Blun- 
dbvii. Diet. Horses tab, Some hones are thicker' 

coled than others. 2737 M iller Card, Diet. ^ed^> s.v. Co- 
rona Imperiaiis. It hath a coated Root. 286s W. F. Colukr 
Hist, Eng, Lit. 233 Hordes of long-coateft peasants, 
b. P'ormed into a coat, constituting a coat. rare. 
28x4 Southey Roerich xii, The coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend. 

+2. Furnished with armorial bearings. Obs. 
s6qo Load. Gas. No. 3576/4, 3 Casters, 6 Spoons, a Forks 
. .all Coated, with a Bend betwixt a Swans. 

8 . Coveted with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, etc. 

2766 Lank in Phil. Trans. LVII. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid . . will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. 2776 Withering ^ri 7 . /'/riN/'x (i7q6> 11 . 336 
A/yosurus . .aetdi* numerous, coated, pendent sMa Wyntbr 
Subtle Brains 4 Lissom Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. • 

Coatea (kdiitr). [f. Coat sb. 4 *ee -.] A close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chit fly military. 

2779 in Harper's Mag. (1883' Sept. 546/x A blue cloath 
Coatie. 2830 Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 39 s.v. Clothing. A 
suit, .consisting of a Ked Coatee, a pair of . . Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually supplied to evety Soldier io 
the Infantry. 2837 J. Lang New S. Wales fl. 135 The 
nietiilxers had each to appear at all meetings of the Hunt in 
a green coatee with silver buttons. 288a B. Ramsay Recoil, 
Alii. Strv. 11 . xit. 4, I was still wearing ihe old coatee with 
epaulets. 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of Cotter. 

Ooath, var. f Cot he to swoon, 
t Coat-luiTd J. Obs. Also 5 oote-. [a. OF. 
cote-hardic.^ A close-fitting garment with sleeves^ 
formerly worn by both sexes. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 259 There come in a yonge squier 
..and he was clothed in a cote hardy upon the guvse of 
Almavne. Ibid. 165 She clothed her in a cote hardy vn- 
furreJ, the whiche satte right streite upon her. Ibid. 267 
Forto make her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed her in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
Planch 6 Brit. Costume 238 A close-fitting body garment, 
called a cote-hardie. buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh. x86o Fairholt 
Cosiume^C The gentleman [temp. Edw. III.] wears a close- 
fitting tunic, callra a cote-hesrdse^ with tight sleeves, 

Coati (ki’ia'ti). [a. Tupi (lang. of Brazil) coati^ 
coatim, cuatifm, f. cua cincture + tim nose : cf. the 
zool. name Hasua.] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus JYasua (family 
Ursidm), somewhat resembling the Civet and the 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or Bub.8pecies ; the Brazilian coati, 
Nasua r^fa. to which the name originally belongs, and the 
Mexican or brown coati N. narica. 

2676 Phil. Trans. XL 596 This Coati of our Authors, 
2790 Bbwick Hist Quadrupeds 335 The Coati or Braxilian 
'W^RseL 2840 R. Dana B^, Mast xv. 39 The coati . . set 
up their sharp, quick bark. 2866 Owbn Amd, Yertebmies 
II. 501 In the Coati, the olfactory chamber, .extends above 
the whole rhinencephalic fossse. 

b. Also called Ooati-monAi. [Said to be from 
mondi in a Brazilian lang. * solitsry 
2676 Phil Traru. XI. 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasiliaii 
AnimaL Mackbnzib Coati Mondi. ibid. XXXI 1 . 3x7 

Hie Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought alive 
into Europe. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (186a) L vit. xiiL 
555 The Coatimondi is very subject to eat its own tail, .this 
strange habit is not peculiar to the ooati. a 1843 Hood 
Open Question iv, Was strict Sir Andrew, in hia sabbath 
coat, Struck all a heap to see a Coati MundiT 


Coating (kJa-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Coat v. (and j^.)] 

1 . A layer of any substance spread over or cover- 
ing a surface ; « Coat sbjt^. 

1770 Phil. Traru. LX. 294 The discharge from the inside 
coaung. sTTa^la Cook (1790) 1 . 69 ^e pinnace [had 
been] painted with white lead and olf, which last coating 
we thmk to be the most eligible, s^ Stamlbv SUud 4 
Pal. i. x6 A thin . . coating of vegetation. 

2 . Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

2798 Month. Afar. VI. 297 My UUha siater shall ..dress 
thee in coatings of gold, nsj Examinor 5 Apr. eop/x En- 
veloped in capes and ooatinga 1834 CAMsaaLL Lin Mrs, 
SidSons Il.viU.aoo The bahst, la their .. l^coatiiig. 
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8.; p: dM (Ma Matenkl for oooti. (CC 
sJkirtmig, ttc«) 

■to Armm$ YIII. 41* A Uim Irank* mtilftlng 
doth, coating, •tockingg. 1146 M'Ctfuoai Aee, .Brff* 
Em/ir§ <1854) L 151 Kw^, ^bratcdi for the rngnuftw- 
tura of a peculiar daioiiption of coarge wooUan goodg called 
cottong, prokably aeorruption ot coatiaga gS^ S^mdmrd 
7 Sapt* 7/a Makerg of worated coatitigg arc very buay. 

OoatlaMI a. [I. Coat ^ •lsm.] 

I. Without a coat of arma. 

IS$6 Fbbne jff/oM. C^ntrU^ ImUm NthiUtU ixa, I place 
him in thia place coatelegae although 1 lodge he wag a 

K ntleman. 1833 Lamb A/io, BUketmoor in 'I 
a antiquary in hia unemblaaoned cell. 

2. Without a coat (Farment), 
i| 9 a Kimoblbv Alt. Zarer xicL (D.\ Seven or eight aallow 
aurved beinga..cQBtleg8, shoejegg, and ragged. 

Coatlet. mne$-wd, [f, aa prcc. -let^ dim. 
suffix.1 A email coat. 

*798 n nil A dwtrtiuri Mar. a/3 Spencerg. Thege (aahion* 
able coatletg. 


, Ihe coat- 


Coa't-llioneyo Hist. Money to provide a 
coat for each man furnished for military service ; 

that exacted as a tax by Charles 1. when 
governing without a Parliament. Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Conduct Money. Cf Coat jA i ?. 

See FomaTRR Gr. Remonstr. (i860) aas; Bauca Vemey 
I'nptrg Camd. Soc. 18531 989 993. 

SSS7 4 4- 5 Philip A Mary c. 3 • 4 If any Captain . . 
•h^ not pay unto hia Soldierg. . their full and whole Wageii, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Sehednlt Grirvanet* in 
Forster Gr. Rtmonstr. (ie6o) aas The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue meanes used to inforce the 
payment of it. 16^ Pym Sp. Grievances in Forster Life 
(1B37) X09 The seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
mihtarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome . . It begun first to be practised as a loane for supp^ 
of coat and conduct rnciney. 1647 Clarrnoon Hist. Reb. 1. 
V. 497 'Fhe continued expressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money, a x6oa Heylin Land tv. (x668) 389 To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject : but only a little Coat and Conduct money at their 
first settiim out. 1761 Humr Hist. Eng, lll.liii. 148. 1807 
Hallam Censi. Htsi, (1876) II. viii. 99. 

Coat of anna. Her. [tr. F. cMti cT armes ] 

1. Hist. A coat or vest embroidered with heraldic 
arms; a tabard. (See Armour 10, Coat-armour 1.) 

c X4te Caxton Sonnes o/Aytnen xxvi. 555 He knewe h)nn 
well, for he bare his owne cote of armes. s6ox Holijino 
Piiny 1 . 497 The priest, .culteih it [misseltoe] off, and they 
beneath receiue it in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 
armes. x6s4l /Estrangb C/ifis. 1 (1655) 103 The Councel. . 
caused the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind hit Horn 
thrice. 

2. The distinctive heraldic bearings of a gentle- 
man {armiger) originally borne on a *coat of 
arms’ (sense i); a shield, escutcheon. (See 
Arm 14, Aumour to.) 

xgfia Lrich Armory I The come into the combate campe 
with his sayde wifes cote of arine.<i. 1651 Hobbks Leviath, 
(1839) 8x Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary. 1833 
I’rnnyson Lady Clara de K ii, A simple niaidea in 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arnis. 

Jig. 1718 Freethinker Na 108. 94 U'he Second I.X!tter .. 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 


wife. 1851 Mayne RKiD^'ca// Hunt, xxyi, These are their 
[Indians'! ' coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ' medicine ' of 
the wearer. 


1 3 . * Coat of mail (Coat sh, 5). Obs, rare, 
[So F. cotto d'amus^cotte de maiile,'] 

2613 Hbywood Silver Age 111. Wlu. 1874 HI. 131 Hius 
the Memean terror naked lyes, Despoyl’a of his inuinced 
Coat of Armes. .. »« 44 , Costello Tour Biarn 4- Pyrenees 
II. 56 An old eallery, filled with rusty coats of arms. 

Cost-taiL The tail of a coat. To sUy etc., 
on one's own coat-tail \ *lo live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense ’ (Jam.). Se. 7o 
drag his coat-tails, so that some one may tread on 
them (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybropk Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position 'in which 
some one may intentionallv or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 


so as to get up a row. 

aihooPoents lO/A. Cent., Leg, Bp,St.AHdrevds 390 (Tam.) 
Still ou his owne cott tail he satt. 1679 Sc. Pasquils (x868) 
948 From his coat-tail you'll claime, boys, Lippies of grace. 
s8i8 Scott Rob Roy live, ‘ To gang there on one's ain coat- 
tail, is a waste o’ precious time and hard-won siller.' 1837 
Dickens Pichw. i. The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Ck>-atte*atf V. [Co- i .] trans. To attest to- 
gether or in conjunction {with). So Oo-»tt0sto*- 


tlon, Oo-attoMto'tor. 

i6ao Eldbrpield Tythes 997 He mutt know this, and will 
I bmieve give it in co-aetestation. MiK. Curiosa II. 

7 The tame Relation is Coattested by Nine other several 
Successions ..if we suppose a Coattestation of Nineteen, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
Mtyii Kbn Hymns Festw. Poet. Wks. 1791 1 . 964 That 
heav'nly Paraclete . . With Conscience co-attesu our Zeal. 
t8so Bbntham Packing (iSsi) 939 EsUbliabed by en 
aAdavit, with or without co-attesuton. 

Co-attead» -auditor, -augment : tee Co-. 

€kMm*tll0r« [Co- 3 b.] Joint author. Hence 
Oo-aathonUp. Also Oo-aatho-ritj, joint or 
concurrent authority. 

1884 spectator 3s Dec. xsix llie First Folio . . la the only 
authority ibr belf the plays and a oo-authpiity for the other 
halC iMt R. Boylb m New Sheths. Sec. Trans. 570 Claim- 
ing Massinger ai co-author in The TWe Nebte Kinsmen, 


ihmjt. Nl BtoiNrtaLe la fhiams. Dm om h, AseOik XX. 
^^To^eortoberate hit statencot of tbs oo^eiitbeBBhip of 

Coava, -6 t fee Cofrax 
Oatac(kdbks),p. FQrms:6-^eokM,7-ftoo«k8, 
(0 ooze, y ooguee), 8-* ooaz. [f. CoKgt /A 
According to Johnson 1756*^8* *8 low word*, 
and probably in vulgar nse long before it be- 
came usual in literalnrh, which may account for 
want of literary evidence for the early history of 
the senoea The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cakes of* t cf. to fooly to pet, to 
gull ; and the transition from * make a fool of* to 
* make a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of 
fond from * befooled ’ to its present sense.] 
fl. trans. To make a ’ cokes* of, befool, impose 
iinnn < take In *. Obs. 


,lCf. 1616 B. Jonsom Devil is am Ass 11. 1 . (Speech 68), 
Why, we will make a Cokes of thee Wise Master, We will, 
my mistress, an absolute fine Cokes I] c 1679 Roxb. Bat- 
lads'SW. 9 We tell them *tis not a penny we can lake : We 
plead poverty before we have neeo, And thus we do cooks 
them most bravely indeed. t8o6 Med. A Pk. yml. (1807) 
139 That practitioners would pay a little more attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and laid upon the 
shelf, ^ and not suffer themaeives to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb. 

t2. To make a pet of; to pet, fondle, caress; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. Obs. 
1589 PuTTBMHAM ling. PoesU I. vui. (Arb.) 36 Princes m.iiy 

E iue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and also 
enefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kisse nor cokes them. iSsi Cotcr. b.v. D^e, 
Sonjgrir d vn enfant toutes ses dadies, to cocker or cokes 
it : to make a feddle or wanton of it. s668 k. L'Rbtranc'.b 
Vis. Quev. iv.(x7u8)98 Some 1 saw C^areasing and Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design'd to be- 
tray them. 16^ Mbs. Behn Sir P. Fancy 111. li. For my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time \cekering hint], 9694 
R. 1 /E«tbangb Fables ccxix. (17x4) 936 The Nurse .. 
chang'd her Note; for she was then Muszling and Cokesing 
of it. X794 Southey Botany-Bay Eclog, 11, They kiss'd me, 
coax'd me, robb'd me, and betmy'd me. 1831 Cat’s Tati 
95 Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling, 
t b. To coax up : to cocker up, coddle up. Obs. 
1S86 A, Day Eng. Secretary 11. {1693) 48 They soothe up 
your passions, and cokes up your humors. 1683 Isee Coax- 
ing vbi. sb.J. 

8. To influence or persuade by caresses, flattery, 
or blandishment. Johnson says * To wheedle, to 
flatter, to humour : a low word* ; cf. quot. 1663. 

1663 Flagellum; or O. Cronntfell (1679) 159 And some- 
times to cokes the neighbouring Rusticics, give them a 
Buck he had hunted. i 8 «W. 1 rviho 'Tour Prairies 
* He try to coax me,' said Beatte, * hut I say no— we must 
part'. S87S McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. vii. 199 A wholesome 
obstinacy in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. 

b. Const, to do a thing ; into an action, etc. 

1806-7 J* Bhkksi'Okd Miseries Hum. Life (1896) x. xlvi, 

l-w ! 1-_ ._L,_ n 

dARTINBAU 

. . „ _ into giving 

them a ball. x86a Mkrivale Rom. Emp. (i665> VI. Hi. 970 
It was Seneca's principle . . to coax, rather than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. x86r Union ix Apr. 930, I succeeded in 
coaxing Papa, .to allow me to teach in Che school. 

C. With various other extensions, as to coax 


away, down, forth, up : to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc. ; to coax (a thing) out of (a 
person) : to get it out of him by coaxing. 

1700 AstbY tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1 1 . loi Women , . 
coaks them out of their Husbands, and bo cell ’em again to 
others; as it was in that Mscret which Maximus told his 
wife, a 1839 pRAKn Poems ( 1864) 1 34a They coaxed away 
the beldame’s wrath. 1839 !*• THOMrsoN Audi Alt. 

II. Ixxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger- 
bread ? 1889 Am 6 lie Rives Quick or Dead t ( Rtidg. ) ao An 
old spinet . . from which Miss Fridiswig used to coax forth 
ghastly jinkings. .on Sunday afternoons. 

*|* 4. To persuade to believe {to be, etc.) ; to flatter 
or wheedle into the belief. Obs. 

1676 Marvbll Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. 69 So the Ex- 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before ha 
call’d *the hundred thousands', and for their simplicity 
* excusable from subscribing the IThirty-nina Articles', to 
be grown on the suddaiii so very wise men, that, etc. 

6. intr. To employ coaxing. 

1706 Farquiiar Recruitiug Ojf.\. i, I coax I I wheedle 1 
I’m above it. 1784 New .Spectator XII. i/a What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [shel has driven me almost horn-mad. 1878 Masque 
Poets 59 The gentlest, .plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. 

Coax (ka<ka),jA [f. prec.vb. ; see also Cokes. J 

1. colloq. One who coaxes. 

1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage (2870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2. A coaxing speech or apt^al. nonce-use. 

1899 Mabxyat F. Mildmay i. iD.), He held out by turns 
coaxes and threats. 


QoMcal (k^i8e'ks&l), a. Math. «> Coaxial. 

1879 Thohbon ft Tait Nat. Phtl. 1 . 1. 165 Coaxal circular 
cylinders. l88s Maxwei l Electr. 4 Magn. 11 . 085 Two 
circular and coaxal solenoids. 


Hence OoKMMrlity. 

1863 R. ToimsBND Mod. Geom. 1 . B07 The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of ooaxalUy. 

't* 0(MUEBtio& ‘jan). Obs. [n. of action 

f. L. coaxS-re to croak (t Gr. aokf, used by 


Aiistophanas to dtapmd dit df 

-AVION. (€f. a 

ssEN/.)] 

ofoalchig and euumridn ttmtt In the.pttlidt 
18S4 H: Mom Myst. imiit, Bjg The- jB^ airi 
nioat ooaxatkmt of 1898 /. SoWMitBi 

Exist, ft Fmdd. Ced i. xlft Tha ocaMiloa oiw , 

OoiasR (kWati, hi. «. p Co** 
fitted, emsHd, -MMMd. 

i8a9 Scott In C#wk#r Papers rx884) 11 . idv, gt 
he was the coaxed man oftiie company. 


Of thaif hatsh 
It orthaprBRR.' 
and diahanno- 


Couor (k^'ksai). One who coAXtof 

T A Mrs. Gbntlivbb Basest Table (L.), Coaxing will do 
Che right coaxer can be found, lygs Jomubom, Coaxsr, 
a wheedler, a llatterer. Om RiCMAaneoM, Omxsr, ikamA 
common in familiar apaecn,— applied e^g* children'^ 
not so in writing. . 

Ooftxiftl (KCie'ksUU)* a. Mectk. [f. Cor 4 AXM 
4 -AL ; d. Axal.] Having a commoit axil. 

Hence Ooa'idnillj adv. 

s88i O. Reynolds in Nature XXI II. 477 Two eddJbi 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxwL x8i4 $. P. 
Thompson Dynamo- Eleet. Mach. 198 Let a coil be intro- 
duced . . let a second coil . . be laid coaxially with it. 

Coaxing (kd^ ksig), vbi. sb. The action of tbs 
verb Coax. 


167s Marvsll Reh, Transp. t. 978 This is a pretty way 
of cokesing indeed. .1883 tr. Erasm. Morisr Eue. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coquesing up of ourselves. 1870 
E. Peacock HI. X38 Ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 

Coa'xingi ppi- Z. That coaxes; ctnetaing^ 
wheedling. 

S704 CisBER Careless Husb, 1. (L.), But it must be done in 
a coaxing manner. i8zi L. Hawkins CtesshGertr. IL 
370 ' Well, be it es you like, you coaxing hossey.' 

Hence Ooo'xl&glx adv. 

27x3 Mas. CkmtLivrb The tPonderw. I. (Jod.). Prithee, 
my dear, moderate the passion (ooaxingly). ngS Kamo 
Arct. Expl. 1 . 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (kpb), fAl Also 5-6 oobbo. [Used in a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with each other, and possibly of diverse 
origin. The notions may be roughly aistinguished 
of * something big or stout *, ’ something rounded 
or forming a roundish lump *, * a head or top * ; 
but these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. Thus cob « ' cob-nut *, can hardly be 
separated from the notion of 'stout or big nut*^ 
on the one hand, or from that of ' fruit stone * on' 
the other. So sense 1 appears sometimes to mean 
* man at the to/ *. 

It hat been suggested that ' rounded head* is the radical 
nodoii, and that cob is a variant of Cor ; but the history of 
the latter does not favour this. In some of the senses 
under 1 1, cobble, cobyll, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
Berue.s are closely connected with others which have no’ 
equivalents in eooble.\ 

1. Containing the notion ' big ' or ' stout 

1. A great man, big man, leading man ; in mod. 
dial, expressing pre-eminence, as ' chief, ' leader \ 
rather than stnte. (In the later use, the notion 
of ‘ head ’, ‘ top *, may have entered in.) 

0x400 Hocxtlkve De keg. Princ. roz Mayntenannce. . 
SuBtenede is not by penones lowe ; But coblm grete this 
ryot Rustene. tm St. Papers Hen. VI H, II. 998 Ther 
must be some oTtlie gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King 10 have ther lanoes, *380 Daus tr. SUidans’s Comm, 
xzqb, Al the sorte of them occupie waxe, the poorer soite, 
as 1 haue now tolde youj^but Che grsatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters, igfig hy Foxk A. h M. «t 684> il. 08/9 'The 
greatest Cobs wore yet behind. 1807 in Hone Evtry-Dar 
Bk. II. 769 For fishing and shuting he was the cob of all 
this county! 1860 Lonsdale Gloss. (PhiloL Soc.), Cob, 
leader or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school. 18B4 Cheshtre Gloss., Cob is also a leader ; ' Tliis 
boy will be always cub's what is called at school *cock of 
the school Sumetimes pronounced cop. 
f b. A wealthy man ; a miser. Obs. 

xyP Forbkbt Pleas. Poesye 88 ITiat wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encrochean hundred meniiys lyuynges. im 8 
UoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 68 b. The rich cobhOf this 
worlde. StUBBES Anat. Abus. 11. 97, 1 would not 

haue a few rich cobs to get into their clowches almost whole 
countries. i68x W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. [1693) 34s 
A rich Cob or miser, home loeuples ft avarus. 
t O. A huge, lumpish person. Obs. 

x^3 Stanvhurst Mneis iii. (Arb.) 90 When the cob had 
maunged the gobets foulo garbaged haulfe quicL 

2. A male swan ; also cob-swan. 

1S70 Order for Swans in Hone Every-Day Bk. II, 96a 
Till due proolc be had. wliose was the Swan, tliat is away; 
Be it Cobbe or Pen. t6ii B. Jonson Catiline 11. i, I’m not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a htf^-mounting bull, As foolish 
Leda and Europa were. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) i9s 
The hec swanne is called the cobbe, and the she-swaone 
the penne. 1840 Bkownino Bordello 11. 390 Out-soar them, 
cobswan of the silver flock 1 Sing well 1 

f 8. The name of a fish : see quota. Obs. 

The sense * young herring * given in mod. Diets, is perh. a 
misinterpretation of sense 8. 

1611 Flomio, BosmoIo . . a fish called a millers thomb or a 
cob. 1693 Mouvrt ft Bknh. HteUHCs Jn^. (2746) 973 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeont. [CL 1787 Gross Provine. Gloss., 
Cobbo, a small fish called a miller's-thumb. a 18^ J. 
Boucher MS. Diet., a small fish (the Miller's Thumb) is la 
Kent called Cobbo.\ 
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COBALT. 


GOB. 

^ A diort-leggtd^ ttout variety of hone, atoally 
ridoeo by heavy perions. [Said by some to be 
short for cch-horse ; see first qnots.] 

fM Toodl Ccif » hoiM »ot castrated. In our northern 
oialecti cob U a testicle. — it is used also jrcnerally 

for a strong pony. iSsS-gS KiCHAaDSONf Co 6 , anything 
round, a round stone. A a horse who has his cobs. 
m iljp PsASD /V«wK# (1864) IJ. 901 If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob. 1840 DiCKBNe Sam. SuAgw x, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy chesnut 00b. iSsa R. S. Surtxes 
Sj^Hgt^s S/, Tanr xiv. 7a * That's hot a bad-like old cob of 
yours.' 1863 Mortom tgc/. A^Hc, D. S.b C'sd, a com- 
paa punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion ' rounded \ * roundish 
mass ' or ' lump . 

6 , Aj^lied to various rounded solid bodies. In 
some of these cohbk occurs in earlier use. 

a. «C0B-itUT (in 15th c. cobylhnut). 

1589 Grrenk Poemt (1861) 391 Sit down, ^rmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. s8B9^Loutx>ti En~ 
€wl. Piants 7oa Carylut . . frandis. Cob. Pall Mali 

C. ao Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs? 

b. The Stone of a fruit (in i Rth c. cobytl'Stone\. 
ai8sg Forbv Voc. E. Angii^ .the stony kernel of 

fniit. iSn N. fK. Lincolt^. Clou., Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 S. IV . Lincolnsh, CP/ori., Cob^ the stone of any fruit : 

* Don't swallow the cohs '. 

c. A testicle, dial. 

1818-30 Emc 4]. 1847-96 Halliwxll Cabht^ tesciculi. 

North . 

d. * Cobs are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed * (Kersey xyo8). 

6. Applied to various rounded heaps. 

a. A small stack of hay or corn. dial. 

s6i6 SuRFL. ft Markh. Country Farm 615 To haue euery 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacke of hay. 1847- 
76 Halliwbll, Cobt a small hay-stack. Ojcoh. i 8B0 .S'. \v. 
Lincolnsk. G/ari., Cob^ a smml slack or heap of com : 

* They've no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob 

b. A bunch or knot of hair ; a chignon. 

1860 PoUl Mall G. 10 July lo/a A gentleman parading I 
Rotten-row with a lady's hair *cob'. which he had picked 
up and stuck at the end of his stick. 1880 IV. Cormvalt 
Gloss. t Cob^ a bunch of hair on the forehead ; often applied 
to the top locks of a horse's mane. 

c. A small hetu) or lump (anything), dial. 

1876 B1.ACKM0RB Crimps III. xvii. 378 Stealing half the 

meat and all the little cobs of jelly. 1887 .9. Choshiro 
Folk'Sp.^ Ceb^ a small heap or lump : * a cob o' dirt 

7 . Applied to various roundish or lumpy pieces : 

* something round, as a cob of coal, a co^ of bread ' 
{Lane. Gloss.), dial. 

a. A small loaf of roundish form, a cob-loaf, 
b. See also quote. 1877, 1888. 

160617 Cob-loaf [Nee IV]. 1869 LonsdaU Gloss. (Philol. 
Soc. ), Cob^ a small round loaf, a lump or piece. 1877 A rchorol. 
XLv. 180 Tbe cob was a cracknel made of fine flour. 1887 
S. Choshirs Folk-^.. Cob^ a small loaf : * Bring me a cob o 
bread '. k888 Shoffiold Gloss. ^ Cob^ a cake of bread. 

0. A lump or large piece of coal (cf. Cobble). 
a 1804 Cob*coal [see TV}. 1663 S. Bamforo IViM Rider 
in Harfand Lane. L^ics 15 A broody hen crow'd from her 
perch on a cob. i8|^ E. Waugh in Harland Ballads Lane. 
<>375) 37a Aw’ve just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss. ^ Cob or cobble^ a lump of coal. 

HI. With tbe notion *• head*, * top 
+ 8. The head of a (red) herring. Obs. 

1094 Nashb Unf. Trav, Wks. (Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of ra.shers of the coles and red herring cobs. X599 
— Lenten Siu^e 59 Not a scrap . . but the cods of the two 
herrings the nshermon had eaten remained of him. 1098 
B. JoNSoN Rv. Man in Hum. 1. iv. Cob (/ey.)The first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kitchin do 
I fetch my Pedigree from.. His Cob was my great-great- 
mighty- great -pandfather. 1603 Sir C Hbvoon Jud. 
Astrol. XX. 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
Goboe in the darke T 1630 Dkkkbr 9 nd Pi. Honest ViHi. 
Wks. 1673 II. X47 He can come bragging hither with foure 
white Herrings lat 's taile) . . but 1 may starue ere he giue 
me so much as a cob. 1638 Sherwood s.v. Cohf A herring 
cob, la tests dun harang sor. 

9 . See quot. dial. (perh. a local form of cop>^ 

1888 Shield Gloss.f Ctdft the top, e.g. *the cob of the 
bill’. 

10 . The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. dial. 

1847-76 Haluwbll, Cob^yoke^ a bag earried by gleaners 

for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor- 
ton CyeL Agrie. (E. D. S.1, the seed head of clover. 

11 . The cylindrical shoot or rachis on which the 
grains of maize grow. 

S7M C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Desborouflji .. was veiy strangely 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn. 1817-8 CoBBBTT Resid. U. S. (x8aa) 7 The grains 
. .are [placed all round the stalk, which goes up the middle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds adhere, is called the 
Corn Cob. 1830 I^vell %nd Visit U. S. 11. 7a Mills in 
which the grain, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
fof the cattle and hogs. x866 Livinobtonb ymC (1873) J. 
iii. 81 One cob had tOoo seeds. 

IV. allrib. and Comb. : cob-liie, •mounted adjs. 
(from 4), cob-pipe (fr. 11); oob-ooal (sec 7 c) ; 
oob^fly, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
oob-hondla, a round wooden handle for tools ; 
oob-house, a house built by children out of corn- 
cobs, hence applied fig. to any insecure or unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc. ; t oob-knight (see quot.) ; 


round head. 1647 Nero Quaeres to PraeMes 15 Lunping 
and dancing . . like Mummers about a cobloafe. im Ausrbv 
IViitshire in Brand (x853> I. 466. 1877 Arehmol. XLV. i8cl 


oob'lotf (ice mot 1817); Mb*wom (.&.), the 

UrvE of the codcchafer. 

«t8e4 J* Boucncr MS, Diet., In the North huffecoeb 
are generally called *Cob<oau, Lensdsde Gloss, 

(PbiloL Soc.JL Cobeosdt^ laige pit-coals. tSno Blains 
Encyc, Rural Sports xaos The March-brown or Mr. Hof- 
land, better known here (in Wales] as the *cob.fiy. 1673 J. 
Richards IVood-working Factories xxt To go into a wood- 
shop and find a job bench containing three or four files with 
the tips broken off, a *cob handle to be used between them 
. • at once indicates the character of the eKtabllsbment. 188s 
HarpoVs Mag. Nov. 834 George builds a *cob-house. 
a 16^ Bromb Damoisslle 1. i, Aei. How came he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Ver. No: He was one 
oth* ^Cobbe-Knlghts in the throng. When they were dubd 
in Clusters. iSM Pall Mall G. 19 Sept, a/i Short *cob- 
like coolies, dressed only In shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. s6o6 Shakb TV. b Cr. 11. i. 41 Thor. Thou 
should'st strike him. Ala. *Coblofe. 1617 Minshbu Dueior 
Ling., Coblo^/Sr or bunne . . it a little loafe made with a 
round head. 1647 Nero Quaeres to Praelatss 15 Limping 
and dancing . . like Mummers about a cobloafe. im Ausrbv 
Wiltshire in Brand (x853> 1. 466. tBn Arehmol. XLV. i8cl 
xao cob loaves, each of la os. s^ Gso. Euot Theo. Such 
ii. 41 Riding by the side of a larger *cob-mounted shadow. 
1884 Harpers Mag. a8x/x Mrs. Jackson . . sat smoking her 
*corn-cob pipe. 1869 Ibid. Dec r\n/% With a cob pijM be- 
tween his toothless gums. 1791-9 Statist. Ace. XIII. 
BQ (Jam.) Upon opening up their stomachs, he found them 
quite full 01 "cobwonns. 

Cob (kpb), sb.^ [Examples known since c 1600. 
The explanation Mnmp of clay’ given by Cope, 
Llampsh. Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cob sb.^ sense 6 c ; but this is otherwise improb- 
able.] A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 

E avd, and straw, used, esp. in south-west of 
igland, for building walls, etc. 
s6os Carbw Cornwall (1769) <30, The poor Cottager con- 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. Ibid. (z8ix) 349 The flood-gate will hold water 


Hist. Devon 1. 301 The inferior houses in Devon and Corn- 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob. s88a T. 
Viozuct Reminisc. Oriel Collegs I. ix.7a Finding cLallc cob 
the common material of the country. >889 T. N. Brush- 
fiblo in Trans. Devon. Assoc, XXL 333 Ihe walls are of 
cob. .and rest on a stone foundation. 

b. attrih. and Comb., as cob cottage, house, wall 
(sometimes unnecessarily hyphened); cob-walled 
adj. ; oob-parer, a tool used in bnildmg cob walls. 

twa J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) R owl for Wks. II. 

400 Make a fortune by a history of cod walls, old chamber- 
pots, and rusty nailt.. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Derton 935. 
i8ao C. S. Gilbert Antiq. Cornwall 936 The houses (n 
general, arc cobwalled buildings. 1839 Loudon F.ncycl. 
A rchit. 839 The cob-parer is made of iron. 1899 H. Kings- 
ley G. Hamlyn vi. (D.^ The main villuge . . consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-washed and thatched. 
1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
Muare out the pastures. xS^Misa Dr addon y . Haggards 
Dau. V, 64 Hymns which compared the cob-walled Mrn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Temple Bar 
Mag. Aug. 577 A red cob cottage. 

Cob, oobb (kpb), sb:^ [Identical with EFris. 
kobbe, sf-kobbe, Heligoland kobb. New Fris. hub, 
Du. kobbe, kob, with same meaning. Etymology, 
and possible connexion with cob in other senses, un- 
known.] A name given to species of Gull, esp. the 
Greater Black- backed Gull {Lotus marinus). and 
Common Gull (Z. canus) ; also called Sea-cobi^b. 

Z08o Barbt Alv. C 7x1 A sea Cobbe, Gauia alba, 1607 
Nordbn Surv. Dial. 306, 1 haue scene vpon these grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes breed. x6xo W. Folk- 
INGHAM Art 0/ Survey iv. iiL 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puffin. 1605 Moupbt ft Bennet 
Health's Improo. (x7a 6) X95 Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and F isn. >733 Bailey Colloq. Erasm. (X877) 
a 14 Wherever 1 find an hungry sea-cob 1 throw him out a 
bait. 1883 SWAiNSON Prort. Names Birds ao8 L, marinus 
. .also called Cobb (Essex, Kent, N. Devon^Wales, Galway). 
L. canus, Cobb or Sea Cobb (Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk). 

tOob, sb.^ Obs. [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from Cobweb, 
ME. coppe-web\ cf. Cop sh.^ But cf. mod.Flem. 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian cobhg, spider.] A spider. 

1637 Tomi.inron Renou's Disk. 470 'lliey fantsl hunt not 
afler smaller animals, like Coos, out degust tbem when 
dead. 

Cob (kpb), sb.^ [perh. identical with Cob sb.^ 
sense 1, as the biggest silver coin.] A name given 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in Ireland, and 


subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or •^pjece of eight *. 

X67S Petty Pol. Anai. 350 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
coIm in Ireland. x68x Dinrlbv yml. Tour I rel. in Trans. 
Kilkenny Arehmol. Soc. Ser. 11. II. 55 The most usual 
money.. is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. P. Thomas yml. 
90 A considerable Quantity of Cob Dollars and wrought 
Flaie. .764 T. Sheridan Life Swift 1 1 iT.) He . . poured 
out the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table. 
s8aa Scott Pirate xxxi, * And so you came for your share 
of the cobs? Cambist 164 'The Spanish 

dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a *cob'. 
Comb, oob-money {(/.S.) : see qnots. 

186s Thoreau Cape Cod viU. 148 Pieces of silver called 
coh-money. s868 Lossino Hudson 80 The old silver coins 
occasionally found at Fort Edwatd are called 'cob-money* 
by the people, 

Gobi oobb (kpb), sh.^ dial, (See quots.) 

1691 Ray S, ^ £, Country Wds, 93 Cob, a wicker-basket 


to cany tmon the Ann. 
a Basket tor Sowing, il 
kiaf and a cobb of hei 


the Ann. Soa Seed-ebb or Secd-liklss«di 
owing. ibaoScon'ZIiHeMwa^ vLi8e Abrown 
hb M henrings. 18^ Moaroii CyeL Agric, 
, a bssket wd for canying cfaidr, ano fbr 


(E. D. S.), Cob, a bssket used for corrymg chaff, and fbr 
oroad-GMting wheat 

Gob, oobb (kpb), sb.f local. (See auots.) 

(The mole or pier of Lyoie Regis was originally con- 
Btracted of cobble-stones heaped together; thence j^aps 
cobmeobb/o in sense z.] 

i6eg Camden Rem, <1636) xx6 A forced barborow for ships, 
as the Cob. of Llnne in DorseUbire. 1688 Addr.fr, Lyme 
Regis in LotuL Gma, Na s345/x Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cou 
1743-6 R. PococKE Tram, iCamden) 97 The famous cob or 
mole M a quarter of a mile to the south-weit of the town 
fLyme Regis]. i86e Smilbs Engisuors 1. 383 The Cobb or 
harbour at l^me Regis was. .successfully put together. 

Gob, oobb (kpb), sb.^ [f. Cob v,f 3.] A blow. 

lies Cherokee Pksmix xo Apr. (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amsr, CeM, a blow 
on the buttock. ii8i Lsiesstersk. Glott.. Cob. a blow or 
knock : *a cob o* the yead*. 1884 Ckosk, Gloss.t Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Gob (kpb), Also 4-7 kob, 9 cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful ; perh. onomatopoeic.] 

1 1 . intr. To fight, give blows. Obs. 
rs4oo Deslr. Trey 8385 Thre thousaund full hm brang 
into batell . , And cobbyt full kantly. /bid. iioa$ And ho 
kropit hym full kantly, kobbit with hym sore, 
i. trans. To crush or bruise (ore). 

1778 PRVCB Min, Comubitnsis 3x8 Cob, to break or bruise. 

. . Cobbed ore Is the spalled which is broke out of the solid 
la^e stones with sledgea 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Cob- 
bmg in mining is breaking copper ore into small pieces. 

8. To strike, a. esp. Naut. To strike on the 
buttocks with a flat instrument. See Cobbing. 

1769 [see Cobbing]. sSob J. Anfrev in Navod Ckron, 
Vll. 76 They were going to cobb a man. i8oa Ann, 
Reg, 1^56 With a pair of pea-squeeters in his hand to cob 
him with. 18^ Marrvat F. Mildmay ii. 1 was sentenced 
to be cobbed with a worsted stocking nlleo with wet sand, 
b. dial, 

t6a0-79 Jamieson, Cob, to beat in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Roxb, 1877 Holdemess Gloss., 
Cob, to strike posteriorly with the knee. s88t Leicsstorsh, 
Word‘bk., Coo, to strike : generally, to strike on the head. 

4 . To thresh or beat out (seed). Also intr. said 
of the seed. Cf. Cob sb."^ 10. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. x/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
be scarce, .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. 1807 A. Young Agric. Essex 
(x8x3) 1. 155 He has applied it [tb reshing-machine] to cob- 
bing white clover with great success. 

5 . To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Cob, to throw gently. 1884 Cheehiro 
Gloee.. Cob. to throw : * cob it away, it's govd t’ nowt ' ; 

* The land nas cobbed up a deal of grass '. 

Cob, dial. Also oop. [C Cob sb.l'] trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 

1847-78 HALLtWELL, CfA to outdo or excel. Lons^ 

dale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cob, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. To cob over a person is to crow over 1 im. 187 
Mias Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cob, to surpass, exceec 
' Well, that cobs Dolly, an' Dolly cobbed the deviL* 188 
Cheshire Gloss.^ Cob, sometimes proiiouoced ccp. * 1 copped 
him* si beat him, or got ahead of him. 

Cob, f/.3, var. of Cop v. slang. 

Gobalt (k^o'b^lt). Also 7 oobolt, 8 kobold. 
[a. Ger. kobalt, formerly also kobald, -oil, -old, -ell, 
-el, app. the same wonl as kobold, etc., goblin 
or demon of the mines ; the ore of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but from its 
mischievous eflects upon their own health and 
upon silver ores in whioh it occurred, effects due 
mainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cohedt, It, Sp., Pg. coballo, Du., Da., Russ., 
Pol., Boh., etc., kobedt, Sw. kobolt. See Hilde- 
brand in Grimm s.v., who ihows also that the 
'metal was known to Paracelsus (Wks. 1580 Vlll. 
350), though its discovery is usually crecuted to 
Brandt in I 73 .^-] 

1 . One of the chemic&l elements, a metal o£ a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Symbol Co. 

b. The name was priginally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or without 
defining words, to various native con^undi, as 
Tin-white rDAtf//«SMALTiHE, CoAs,; Gteye., Sil- 
ver-whiti c. ■■ oobalt-glaiwe ; Red c. m. oobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3) ; Earthy c. - Abbolitb. 

(1683 Pbttus Fleta Min. 1. (168^ 34 ConcernlnE the 
Cobolt oars, then are many eoits of them.] a tyaS Wood- 
ward FossiU 43 Cobalt ia plentifully impregnated with 
araenick ; contama copper and tome silver. BeiM sub- 
limed, the florea are of a blue colour: theae, Gmaa 
^neraiiata call laffir. 1738 G. Smith Cut. Relations II. 
440 Zink, Kobold, Sleat, and other Productions of the 
Mines. 1748 Sin J. Hill Fossils (T.), From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three aoru of araenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 


0<»AZiTAn. 

alM ntfrv and ilMtaZ;, 
kiw « mikwi *lth 
Watii Pfci* CMMi 1. 1039 The ate of ool 
ahloe txAxm to gbil^ a||paaSrto]Sive^£^’k^^ 

“• t ^P*®®** •■'•» called ooMt-Une, 

K red from thli mraeral, lugely need in 
lUi Alio the deep blue eoloer of thii. 
d|sG. Fwio CkmmUttr. in Cobalt blue b tbo name 
now appropriated to the improved blue mpat^ with 
metallic cobalt 1S70 Watto Diet, Cktm, f. 1097 

.b a compound of protoxide of cobalt ana alumina* 
and U uied both u oil and water colour. 1897 A. B. Ed- 
wAAoe (/p NiU xviii. $03 The mitre-shaped caaqoe being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue. 1878 Black Greem Pott, xxxiiL sde As 
if some one. .had. .dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt 
b. In thU Fcnse used aftri^. or os <i^'« 

1849 Mas. SoMxaviLLB Cennex, Phye, Se, xix. iBr A dark 
blue cobalt glass. 1853 Kank GHtmeif Rx^, xxviil. (1B56) 
s^ From a cobalt sky. the moon *4hineth down alone*. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as coba/t-mine, ore; in 
chemical compounds* as cobalt chloride, fluoride, 
etc. ; in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt* as cobcUt^blue {y/ot %), green, 
ultramarine, yellow; also oobalt-bloom [Ger. 
kobcUt-blUtheVa native hydrated arsenate of cobalt* 
also called Ertthrith* occurring in two forms* 
crystalline and earthy ; oobalt-bronRO (ree qnot. 
1 ^ 75 ): t <Job<^t‘Orust* an obs. name for the 
earthy variety of cobalMoom ; oobalt - glanoe 
[Ger. kobaU~glanz\, a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt* silver-white* with metallic lustre* also called 
CoDAbTiTB or CoBALTiNB ; f oobftlt-mloa ■" rtf- 
balt- bloom; f oobalt - oohro, an obs. name for 
Abbolitje and Ebtthbitv ; oobalt-pyritea, a 
name for Linnjbite* a native sulphide of cobalt ; 
oobalt-apelsa (see quot. 1 S 75 ) * oobalt-vitriol* a 
native sulphate of cobalt* also called Bieberite. 

X776 G. Edwards Fossihl, xoo Ccbalt earth.. of a red 
colour . . named ^cobalt bloom. 1863 7a Watts DUi. Cfum. 
1. X057 Earthy cobalt-bloom, of peach-blossom colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arseniqui acid. 1875 Urb Diet. 
Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt bronze, a violet-coloured substance* 
with strong metallic lustre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia.^ 1884 
Public opinion 3 Oct. 433/1 Cobalt bronze, .is a whiter but 
slightly more expensive metal than silveroid. 1806 K. 
Jameson Min. II. 444 This species contains two subspecies: 
I. *Cobult Crust. 9. Cobalt Bloom. Ibid. 11. 436 *Cohalt 
Glance. 1873 Watts Fownes* Chem. 466 It may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide, 187^ Urr 
Diet. Arts 1. 8/s '^Cobalt green,. vs a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. >835 Shepard Min., *Cobalt 
mica. Buckle CidiV». (1869) II. viil 539 llie cele- 

brated *cobalt-mine . . in the valley of Gistan in Aragon. 
18x6 R. Jameson Char. Mtn. (1817) 957 Black and brown 
*cobalt-ochre8. 1844 Dana Min., *Cobalt pyrites. 1875 
Urb Diet. Arts 1 . 87 s * Cobalt speiss. .consisting; chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore. X809 Allen Min. Nomen., ^Cobalt vitriol. 
1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 1058 Cobatt-vitriol . .is trans- 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and v itreous lustre. 
iSva Uhb Diet. Arts I. B75 *Cobalt.yellow, an orange- 
yellow pigment precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash. 

t Coba*ltate. Obs. A (prtBumed) cubaltic salt. 

i8u E. Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 450 A double salt 
. . which L. Gmelin . . believes to consist of nitrate and co- 
baltate of ammonia. 

Coba'lti-i Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of tri-compounds* as in coballi- 
cyanide of copper* of potassium* etc. 

Cobaltio (ki^b^'ltik)* a. [f. Cobalt -i- -ic.l 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 
1789 Kirwan Min. Acids in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 8a 
Bismuth . . does not affect the true cobaltic part. XTpi £. 
Darwin Pol. Card. 1. 85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues. 1854 Scoffern in Orrs Cire. Sc, Chem. 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2. Chem. Applied to the tri-compounds of the 
metal* as Cobaltic oxide Co, O,. 

1863^ Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 1049 Sesquioxide of cobalt, 
cobaltic oxide. Ibid. 1044 Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
salts. x8^ Williamson Chem. 191 Cobsltic oxide is a 
black powder. 

Cobaltiferou (kdiib9Ui'f2ras), < 1 . [f. Cobalt 
4- -(i)FBR0U8.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 
1863^ Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . X049 When cobalt is fused 
with silver, two layers are formed, the lower consisting of 
cobaltiferous silver, the upper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 
J. J. Youno Ceram. Art tjs ‘I'he cobaltiferous ore. 

Oobaltine (kd^ b^ltdioV Min, [f. Cobalt 4 - 
-INB.] An earlier name of Cobaltitje. 

xBjg Shepard Min. X36. Watts Diet. Chem. I. 

X057 Cobaliine, Cobalt-glance* Glance-cobalt. 

Cobaltite (kJ»‘biflt9it). Min. [C as prec. 4- 
-ITE.] Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and brilliant metallic lustre* also 
called cobalt-glance : one of the important ores of 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenish Prussia, etc. 

s868 Dana Min. 71 Cobaltite . . and smaltite afford the 
greater part of the smalt of commerce. 

Cobft'lto*. Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of di-compounds* as in cobalto- 
cyanide of potassium* etc. 
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eu Chm, OC ttie nu- 
lure of cobalt.; applied to the dl-eonipouiidi of 
the metal, as Cobaihm oxide CoO. 
iMi-w Watts Chem, 1 . 104I Proioidile of oehalt 
or eoualtous oxMe. .ia a Ught greenish-grey or oUvo^gveen 
. . powder. Ibid, 1049 Hydnuedoobaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ouB hydrata..M produced when a cobakooe salt is dseom- 
poeed by potash out of contact of air. 

OobD, oobbe t see ^b. 
tOobbtfdi Also 5 oobarde* ooborte* 6 00- 
berd* S-o dial, oobbit. Obs, or dial. See quot 
1879* andef. CoB-TBOK. 

CS4M Voe. in Wr.-Wolcker 663/S8 Nemhm pertinemeid 
ad puirinum: Hee nertebra, cobarde. laix fFHi of 
Langwith (Somerset Ho.'* Rakkes olwrwige called eobertes. 
1483 Act X Rich, III, c. X9 I a No Merchant Strsngw . . 
■haU bring ..Andyrons, Cobbards, Tongs, Fireforka Ored- 
yrons. 1339 Inv. Dale Priory^ Derby in A rehmoL XLlIl. 
eaa A payr of coberds. c syga m Miss Jackson Shropshire 
fVord-bh., X Paire of Cobbits. 1879 Ibid, Cebbite, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upcm the 
andirons * meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 
..The term still (18731 Uugers amongst the old people* 
though the things whicn it expresses are rarely to be seen. 

Cobbing (kp biq'i, vbl. sb. [f. CoB v. or jA.] 

1 . Alaut. A way of punishing sailors: see quot. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^, Colling., ia per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain number of times 
breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing- 


178^ Grose Diet, yulgar Tonoue, Cobbing . . oon- 
“ n the posteriors with a 


on the 

. ^ 

•ists in bastonadoing the offender on _ _ 

cobbing stick, or pipe staff. 1844 P. Parleys Ann. V. sgx 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a * cobbing *. 

2. Mining, etc. (See quots.) 

1870 Eng. Mech. ix Feb. s<8''i Crushing machinery . . to 
crush the old bricks as *cobbiog'. i 9 n£ncycl, Brtt. VI. 
348/9 Cobbing . .hrokon pieces 01 old bricks and bottoms of 
furnaces that have absoroed copper. x88o iV, Cormv. Gloss., 
Cobbing-hammer, a miner’s tool. 188s Raymond Mining 
Gloss,, Cobbing iCorow.)* breaking ore to sort out its better 
portions. 

3. ? H Topping* polling: see qnot. dial. 

X863 Morton Cycl. Ag^c. (£. D. S.), Cobbittg (Essex)* 
cutting the tops of pollards. 

tCo'bbi^, a- Obs, [f.CoBxA^i.] Playing 
the * cob \ 

igM Nashb Lenten Stifge sy Of them all cobbing countrey 
chufts which make their Delhe« and their bagges theyr goefs 
are called riche cobbes. x6oB With AM Diet. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Oobbit* variant of Codbakd. 

Gobble (kp'bT)* sb."^ Also 6 oobbel* 6-7 coble. 
j[Of obscure etymology: app. related to Cob 
in some of its senses. The earliest connexion in 
which it appears is cohbUd-stone (if this is not an 
error) : see Cobbled.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone* esp. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with pebble. 

147^x930 rse« Cobble-stone]. x6oo Faibfax Teuso xx. 
xxix. Their slings held cobles round. 1691 Kay .V. C. Words 
16 A Cobble, a Pebble, xw Beverley Bsek Act a Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving. xBBo L. Wallace Ben-Httrba The 
road is . . difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains. 

eUtrib. X883 Letsnre Hour 3^ The narrow cobble foot- 
ways. 1889 a Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling. 
D. transf. 

s88o Brsant & 'Kxce.Seati^ Suie xx. 173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for WR.shing. x8Bx Raymond Miming Gloss., Cobble 
(Penn.), an impertectly puddled ball which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer. 

2. pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stones. 

18x5 J. Farey yie^v Derbyshire I. 187 Cobbles.. are what 

we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lumps picked out of what they call the sleek or waste small 
coals. xMj Daily Nesoe bo Sept 7/5 Advt.* Kitchen 
Cobbles* i8r. 

attrib. x8^ OuiOA Puck UL (1877) a6 The ruddy light of 
the cobble fire. 

1 3. (See quot. ; perh. not the same word.) Obs. 

1x70 Levins Manip 55 A Cobbel, dullard, hmbes, bardus, 

4. Comb., as oobble-hedga* a fence of boulders. 

X887 Hall Caine Son of Hagnr I. l v. 1x0 To see over 

Che stone cobble-hedge into the field. 

Cobbla, sb:^ [fTCoBBLE®.'] A clumsy mending. 
X899 M. Napier Life Claverhouse I. l 43 note. This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble. 

CODbley A local name of the Great North- 
ern Diver, and Red-throated Diver* sea-fowl. 

i8oa in G. Montagu Omith. Diet, i86s in Johns Brit, 
Birds, x885 in Swainson Prov. Names Birds. 

Cobble* sb.^ var. of Coble. ^ 

Cobble (kF*b'l)* v.i Also 6-8 ooble. [This 
and the sb. cobbler evidently go tof];ether etymo- 
logically; but the latter* though in its form a 
deriv. of the vb., has as yet been found much 
earlier. Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known : 3ie suggestion that the source is an OF. 
^coupler var. or coupler to couple* join together* is 
not tenabl^ 

1. trans. To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 
to patch up. 


in Ld. Treas. Aee. Seoil. I. *74 To ths man that 
coblit the lede in Drummyns (jz. c xjcag Sxblton Replye. 
S9a Ys cobbla & ye clouts Holy Scripture so aboute. 


«l8a Pirrv tViaetayMea, .eoibktefip sHVwsM* M Us, 
Pemeiro&mi Rmmm Mom. 1. u. aa. vsi Swa* Tinker 
ooUOng a film of BtiiSi, lifa TL Oabutt Houh bf 
bPoohe It, 10 To pawn W SSSa, and to oeUSu op her 
finally gavowMi* 

b. spec. To mend mp. or olm* 

sily ; to patch. Also absol. 

sni Hulokt, Cobble shoes* oabeea mess tm reomroiru 
ndTPamous yiei, Hon, F, x. st ^ 1 bewe ja areea 

many shooes at home to Cobbk. Mea Smabs. fulC* 1. 1 
as. 18A4 BuTLoa Had, u. IL 43a A mum that ao^d diem 
In a double Capacity, to Teaoh and 0>hbla fylp Mim 
Ptosft yeura, Frmmeo 11 , 74 They do condoietno lo eabbiji 
thy shoes, and OMiflne thyeelf to the voondon lor Whidi 
a man's shoe. 1860 Smiubs SeiAHoH m. S63 Draw etiuUed 
. philosophy in the intarvah of eobbllim eh. 

2. To put together or join toitghlx Or cIuimIIj* 

sgBp PUTTBNHAM ffsT* Poosie lu. la, Arh) 169 Tp eicjNOiM 
that which the Greeks could do by oobliag naay weraa to- 
gether. m 1764 Lloyd Cobier Tesetsigton^ My prodooefBom 
often use To coble verse as welt as shoes. iM CAatvaa 
Miee, (1857) L 199 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of aUe and wute-paper and water-colouri, lllgi A. Man- 
ning Chelsea Bun-hemu xviiL ayp To cobble an additiOiial 
breadth of dimity to the curtain. 

b. intr, or absol. 

i8e9 Bvrom Eng. Bards 760 St. Crispin quits* and cobbtea 
for the muse. z8x8 — ynaa Ded. xiv* Cobblang at manacles 
for all mankind, 

3 . Comb., as oobble-text {nonce-tod.), a preachef 
who deals clumsily and unskllfnlly with a text. 

1830 Galt Lemrie T. 111. xtv. (1849) 139 Strolling Method* 
ists* and those sort of cobble-texts. 

Co*bbl«y v:^ [f. Cobble tb.^'} trans, Sn To 
pave with cobbles, b. dial. To pelt with atonei. 

169s Ray N. C. Words x6 To cobble with Stones* to throw 
Stones at any thing. i8sS Whitby Gloss., Cobble, to stone* 
toMlt with dirt. *A good cobbling,' a severe pelfeinc. 
s88B Lighthall yng, Se^enr 14 A court-yard cobbled w 
antique fashion. 

Cobble* obs. f. Gobble v. 

Cobbled (kybl'd)* ppl. o.i [f. Cobbli w.i 4 - 
-ED ^.] Menaed or put together clumsily {esp, of 
shoes), patched* botched ; see the vb. 

*875 Gascoions Whs, (1587) 301 Learns to clout thine old 
cast cobled shoes, tguo Spenser F. Q. i. iv. e8. tdee 
Malynbs Ane, Lom-hferch. sso Old shoes, but not cobled- 
1798 W. Hutton Autobieg. 19 As I could not afford to pay 
for binding, 1 fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style. 1804 Knight Passages Work, Life I. L xao With 
patched breeches and cobblM boota 

Gobbled (kp'b’ld)*/!^/ a.8 Alsosoobled. [C 
Cobble sb.^ or 4 - -bo .1 

1 1. Cobbled atone « Cobble- rtove. Obs. 

c 1433 Terr. P. tao8 Sir Torrent gaderid cobled stonys. 

2 . Faved with cobbles. 

X853 F. Morris Poems (x86o) 88 The omnibuses rumble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Gobbler (kpbbi). Forms; 4-6 oobeler(e* 5 
oobbeler, (oobulere* oobyller), 6 oobblar, 5-9 
oobler* 7- cobbler. [See Cobble s'.!] 

1. One whose business it is to mend shoes. 

1381 Lanol. P. pi. a. V. 170 Clement he Cobelere caste of 
his cliAe. e 1450 yoe. in Wr.- Wfilcker 609 Pietaciarins, 
a Cobulare, or a Clouiere. i486 Bh. St. Albans F vO a, A 
Dronkship of Cobleni. c xgig CoelU LarslVs B, (1843) i A 
coiyar And a cobeler, his brother. 1330 Palrgr. eo6/e 
Cobblar, lauetier. x6ax Sanderson Serm. I. 9x4 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 1647 ^xae 
SimO. Cobler 57 Such a Cobler, as will not exchange either 
his blood or hw pride, with any Sboo-maker or Tanner in 
your Realme, 17x0 Brit, Apollo HI. No. ixi. 3/1 The 
Richer the Cobler, The blacker his Thumb. 1766 Golmm. 
Vic. W. xxjjCobblers who mended shoes, never made them. 
1809 Med. Jrut. XXL 496 The cobler’s memoiy cannot be 
BO defective. s8^ Froude Hist, Eng. I, 37 If the village 
cobbler made * unhonest ' shoes. 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman* 
a mere botcher. 

X394 Nashe Terrors 0/ Night To Rdr., They would 
tlitr be Tailors to make, than botchers or coolers 


rati 

amend or to marre. 


to 

Sir* 


s6os SHAKa yul. C. I. L IX Truely 
in respect of a fine Workman, 1 am but as you would say, 
a Cooler. i68x W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. (*^3}^34S 
A cobbler or botcher. 1791 Burns Whs. (Globe) 495 Thou 
cobbler, botching the flimsy socks of bombast oratory. t8xs 
Byron Let, Dallas ax Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and their collateral cobblers. 

3. colloq. * A drink made of wine, sugar* lemon* 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a straw or 
other tube' (Bartlett Diet. Amer,). 

tl*he origin of this appears to be lost : various conjectures 
are current, s.g. that it is short KoxetmtUVs punch (sense 6k 
and that it * patches up ' the drinkers.] 

W. Irving Kntckerb. (i86x' 341 The first Inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. 1^3 Dickens Mart. Caust. xvit. This won- 
derful invention. Sir . . is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler* 
when you name it long ; cobbler when you name it short. 

4. *A sort of pie* baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness* upon which the fruit is 
placed ; according to the fruit* it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler' Cf.S. *fVestcm\ (Bartlett) 

1 6. 

1385 Nottingh, Cofporat. Archives No. 1986 *Cobelers* 
included in * vesella arhorum 

6. Comb, a. attrib-t m cobbler-poet; cobbler- 
fish* a West Indian fi^dt* Blepharis crinitus, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings, b. pos- 
sessive comb.* as oobbler'a awl* the bent awl used 



COBBLX-8TOHB. 


S63 


ooBimo. 


by a ihoemaker or cobbler ; a bird, the Avocet, to 
tailed from the form of iti beak ; oobblar'a and, 
awaxed end (tee End /A 6 c) ; oobbler*a pnnoh, 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 
tpirit, lugar, and spice; oobbler’a wax, a resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 

17M B. SriLUManEfT Scan* NaL in ^ite. Tracts (176a} 
no The *cobleni awl. .goes eveiy autumn into Italy. fMa 
Johns Brit, Birds Index, Cobblsds sswi, the Avocet. iSaj 
J. Badcock Dom, Amussm. 75 A waxed thread (or*coblera 
«nd> U to be passed tightly round It. 1845 Lonof. Nurtm^ 


Oobill, ochm-iiat: see Cobie'^, Cob-vut, 
Oob-iMH* exc. dial Forms : ^ aoMran, 
6 pobam, oobbcnnsb oobyron, aobb iron, 7 


K90 rALscR. ao6/2 Cobbylstone, catllou, rose Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 71a They, .brought such a deale of coble- 
stones for ballais to their shim. iSre Hull Imprw, Act, 34 
Paving or cobble stones, swo Merc. Mar. Mag, Vll. aM 
Kude Rouses, constructed of large cobble atones. 


a *irih, ^ 1879 C. E . Pratt A mer. Bicycler ^ A . . very stony 
way is dilTicult ; so is a cobble-stone pavement. 

tb. Sec quot. Obs, (Cf. Chebry-stone i.) 
c 1440 PromA, Parv, 84 Cobyllstoiie, or cherystone, /r- 
trilla. 

Hence Oobbla-atonad ppL a., paved with cobbles. 
tS^ R. S. SuRTEBS Ask Mamma iv. 23 Bumping the 
lutniMrina vehicle along the cobble-«(toned street 
CobbliSIg Ckp hOq), vbl, sb, [f. C0BBL.B v,^ + 
•iNG 1.1 The action of the verb Cobble, q.v. 

1S34 Cannk Necess. Se^ar. (1849) 44 1'h«>r old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery, a S764LLOV0 
Cobbler Tessit^on (K.^, Cobbling extends a thousand 
ways, Some cobble shoes, some cobble plays. <883 J. PARKxa 
Tyne Ck, 306 A trumpeiy question of social coboung. 

Co'bbling, ///. a. [f. Cobbi.b vA + -ino^.] 


That cobbles (see the vb ) ; bunfrling, clumsy. 

*575 Fwlkb Confut. Dcetr, Patralory ( 1577) 950 'i'he cob- 
lin^ counterfecter of those epistl^ Harrison Eng. 

11. u (1877) 1. 34 When such cookes & cooling sliiftera shall be 
remooued. 1047 Ward Sim/^, Cobler 3a My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-Btone : see Coblinq-btone. 

Cobbob, var. of Cabob. 

1704 J. P1TT8 Keli£. 4r Mann, Mahometans (1738) 94 This 
Is called Cobbob. 

Oobborne, obs. var. of Cob-tbob. 

Cobby (kp bi). a. [f. Cob jAI +-Y.] 

1 . (Sec qiiota .1 tiiaL 

■dpi Ray N. C, Words, Cohhy^ stout, hearty, brisk. 
(Hence in Kbrsky, Bailey, etc.'] 17M Thobesby Lett, 
Pay. Cob^, sawey. 1761 J. Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. S.) 
A Cobby, in good spirits. 1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh., 
Cobby, merry, cheerful 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philql. Soc.), 
Cobby, brisk, lively, in high spirits. 2873 Sivaledals Gloss., 
Cobby, pert, lively, cheerful, hilarious 'Cobby as a lop.* 

' 2 . Headstrong, arrogant, dial. 

176a W. Hutton Bran Wark Epil, We were a hafmy 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby ; our family tell 
|o wrangling. sSaa in Brockett. 1B69 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol Soc.), Cobby, tyrannical, set up, proud. 1877 in 
Cd. Words XVIII. * George, .is as cobby as sud be.* 

8. Of the nature of, or like a cob (horse). 

S87S Daily Mews 19 Jan., The paragon of cobby screws. 
sMtStandani la Maya/z A good proportion of the mounts 
being a little ‘cobby*. 


4 . (See quot.) dial, [f* Cob io.] 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric, (K, D. S.], Cobby (Line.), applied 
to wheat, means short and full. 

CoVcastle, * A aatirical name for any 
building which overtops those around it, more 
usually applied to a prison * (Halliwcll i8a7”78). 

a 1687 Cotton Yoy. Jrel. 111. Poems (z6^) 197 A Castle 
there stood . . Upon such a steep Rock .. *tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e'er I beheld. 

(Cf. CoLhall in the following : 1877 AT. fT. Line. Gloss,, 
Cob-Hall, a small houne standing in . . the Market-place at 
Kirton-iii- Lindsey. There is some reason for believing 
it to stand on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor.] 

Co-believer, -benignity, -bewail : see Co-. 
Co-belli'gerent, a. and sb. [i Co- a, 3.] 

18x3 Edin, Eev. XXL 195 We have 00-belligerents at 
least, if not allies. s8a8 Webstbr, Cobelligerent, a., carry- 
ing on war in conjunction with another power. 

Coberd(e, ooberte ; see Cobbabd, CurBOABP. 

Cob-houae : see Cqb sb.^ and 


«nd> is to be passed tightly round It. 1845 Lonof. Nurem- 
berg, Hans Sachs, the *coDbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
Craft. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xiv, I mostly use it in 
^cobbler’s punch. s8so Marryat Olla Podr.^ 1 shall stick 
to them like ^cobblers wax. 

Hence Oo'bUarlaiii, Oo'bUaraUp, the state or 
position of a cobbler. Oo'bbUrlaaa a, noneg-wd,^ 
without a cobbler. Oobblar-llka a, and adv,^ like 
a cobbler or botcher. Oo'bblarj, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cobbling. 

1838 Blachw. Mag. XXXIJ. 431 A cobbler . . in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Mrs. Innes in Athenaum zsi Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to * our butcherleiis, hakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless . . comfortless jungle *. 1576 Gascoigne Philo- 
wene Fostscr. (Arb.) X19 Se how coblerlike 1 haue clouted a 
Ht*w patch to an olde sole, i8ao W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 

77 note, Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a little 
coblor-like. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 381 Far better. . to 
have taken to. .tailorship or cooblership. t886 Lubbock in 
p'ortn. Rev. Oct, 467, 1 have ms^lf tried an experiment in 
a small way in the matter of cobblcry. 

Cobble-ltone. Also 5 oobylCl)-, 6 oobbyl-, 
6*7 ooble*. A water- worn rounded stone, such as 
is used for paving; ■■ Cobble sb.^ 1. Cf. also 
Cobbled ppl. a.a 

rx47« tn Wr.-WQicker 768 Hie rudus, a. cobyhtone. 
Palscr. 906/2 Cobbylstone, catllou. t6se Holland ; 


(Iriillips) ; * the irons hung on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit * (Forby). Also* 
explained, since Ray, as** Amdirom ; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct in early inventories. 
sAgg In». in R^on Ch, Acts 390, j cobiren. igoa Bury 


ettis, tongs. IS5B Jetd. 140, i me vnto my nostyes uneston 
my cobbles, tdit Cotsr., a Cobiroiuor 
Racke. fdsg Markham Eng. Housem. fx66o) 89 *rhe clean 
keeping and scourii^ of the spits and cob-irons. axM 
Bacon Phys. Rem. (Jj, *1116 implements of the kitchen, as 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots. 1^4 Ray S. tjr £. C. 
Words 62 Cob-tron, an Andiron, a iBag in Forbv. 1871 
ArchssoL XLlIl. ass The irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. 

Go-bi*gl&Op. rare. [ lateL. ee-episcopus, Gr. 
auittvloKonos,} An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1786 Ayuffb Paterg. laa Valerius being advanced in 
years, .assum'd and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

t Oobkey, Oobty. Obs. [f. Cob 3 ; one of 
the forms must app. be erroneous.] ^CoBBUto, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 


ts8a B. M. MS. Addit. 500S If. aaa, 1. 3 They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon the cap of the mayn-mast. i8a6 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is., to see Tustica 


AccieL Yng, Seamen 4 The Marshall is., to see Tustica 
executed.. as ducking at yards arme, hawling vnder the 
Keele . .setting in the bllbowes, and to pay the Cobty or tha 
Monyoune. 

t Coblatlve, a. Obs. humcreus. Of a cobbled- 
up sort. (A play on copulative/) 

s6o6 Choice, dkance 4r C. (z68x) 84 Oh cursed pelf, that 
m^es such a Coblatiue Coniunction. 

Coble ^ (kJu‘b*l). Forms: i ouopl, 5 kobll, 
oobyll, 5-6 oobill, 7-9 cobble, 4- ooble. [ONor- 
thumbrian cuopl appears to have no Teut. cog- 
nates; cf. Welsh ceubctl, ceubol feny-boat, skiff, 
lighter (prob. OWelsh ^eaupol), Bret, caubal, 
which Silvan Evans identifies with Lat. caupulus, 
•ilus, described by Isidore {Orig. xix. i, 35) as 
Membus, navicula brevis, quae alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba et caupolus {v.r. caupilus, -ulus) 
The word may be native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root ceu-, cau* hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is not the direct parent of the present.] 

1. Sc, A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fishing and for crossing rivers or lakes. 
[In south Scotl. often pronounced cowble (k5n'b'l^.] 

c yfyo Lindis/. Cos/. Matt. viii. 23 He asta:^ in lytliim scipe 
vet in cuople. c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints^ Nintan 504 Ane olde 
coble hare h« fana, pat mony hoilis in it haa. c’tfag 
WvNTouN Cron, vin. xxviii. 1x5 A lytil kobil ihare thai 
mete And had lhame cure, but lungere Icte. 1536 Bellen- 
DEN Cron, Scot, (xSaz) II. 146 Dongallus . . come to the 
waiter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin. 
a 1870 Spaldincs Troub. Chns, / f zSap) 33 The salmon fishers 
row^ cobles with nets to catch it. x8^ BucKland Log-bk. 
246, I went out in Mr. Miller's Salmon Coble. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Loaws 41 We took a short row on it [toe 
lake] in a ' coble’ rowed by the head keeper. 

2. A sea fishing- boat with a flat bottom, square 
stem, and rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the 
bottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sail ; used chiefly on the N.E. 
coast of England. 

X493 Newtmnster Cartul. (Surtees) 395 A cobyll fj 
oyres. igay Test, Eher. (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
monde a coble called the Maigarete. 1964 Wills 4 /vv. 
N. C. (1835) 8||6, 1 will that my wyffe shall naiue the best 
sea coble in liir custodye. 1867 Lend. Gas. No. 194/4 This 
morning a Cobble, laden with Herrings, .was unfortunately 
cast away. t<j^\-^Statist. Acc., Haddifwt, VII, 407 f Jam.) 
The fisliers on this coast use two kinds orboats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats generally 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottom, and of a jpreat 
lengtl^ measuring about 20 feet in keel. 1845 Proe. Berw. 
Nat. Club 11. xaa Embarking in a small coble, [they] were 
soon wafted across the tideway- 

8. at f rib. and Comb., as coble-boat, -man, -race. 

S4M in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, I. T33 I'o the cobili man 
of Cambuskynnell quhen the King past owre— vx. 16x4 
Markham Way io Wealth in Hari. Misc. (MrIIi.) III. 
249 The fishermen, mRckarel-catchers, nor the Cobble- 
men of the north-countiy. 166$ Lend. (Oxford) Goa. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three Coble-bMts fishing. 1883 Ridley's 
Local Songhk, 3 He rowed a coble race . . doon at Blyth. 
sB66 Hon. Mrs. Norton in Macm. Mag, XII 1. xWa 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble-Doat fishing for 
trout and waking the echoes as they rowed home. 

Coble.^ Variant of Cable : kobel is given as a 
common pronunciation of kabel in Flemish. 

(See Ligart Diet, of Walloon (Mons) s. v. combisui.) 

Ya >400 Marie Arth. 74a Ffrekes one |»e forestay ne, fakena 
keira cobles In floynes, and fercestez, and Flemescha 
scjnrppea 

Coble, oobler, etc., obs. ff. Cobble, Cobbler. 

Co-blesB, -boundlesB : see Co-, 
t Cobling-stone. Obs. ?- Cobble-stone. 

sfiBt Cotton Wend. Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro* oobUng 
Stones, wc stumbling wade. 

OoVnilt (kp*b|n9t). In 5 oobill, -ylle. [In 
earliest use cobill nut ; cf. Cobble Cob x^.^] 


[ 1. A buse nut of itont short ovate diape, bom 
by a cnlnvited variety of the hasel; also the 
I tree. Also attrib., as in eob*n»t busk, 

(^1440 Yerk Myst, xv. xn Two cobili nods vppon a 
h^e, Loo I litilf baba, what 1 haua broght. Cestk, 
Angl, 6g ACobylle nutt, memcia. a uumllfedit/la Grasu., 
Meracia, hard notvs long keptel iMo Bamt Aht. C 714 
A Cobnutta^ or walnutte, Carsabasilica, Yne neiagrassde, 
18x7 Minshxu Duet. Ling., Cebaut, Belg. key-sset, msus 
eapUaiis,9, great nut, such as boyes play at Cobnut wtthalL 
im W. S. Coleman Weadlands (tSft) lu The filberts and 
cob-nuts of our gardens are Supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in tna common HasaL iMfi TVtas. Bet.vgt 
Short roundish nuts vnth a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts, ilfip Boulges Usu gf Plants 58 The Hasel- 
not . . Its varieties, the Filberts . . and the Cob-nuts (vers. 
graadis, giemtraim, crisge£)m largely grown in Mid Kent. 

b. Applied to forei^ nuts ; esp. Jamaica Cob~ 
nut, the seed of OmpJtalea diandra \ also the tree. 

Ford Suds Darling 111. ii, I sweat like a pamper’d 
Jade of Asia, and drop like a cobnut of Africa. iBw TWox. 
Bet. 8x3 0 . diandra b cultivated in St Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resemblance of the flavour of the seeds to that of tha 
European nuL 

2. A game played by children with nuts. 
c 1440 &f. ij. igw More Cen/ut. TindaU Wka 574/a 
Some suche prety^syes . . as cheriatone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spurne poynte, cobbe nutte, or qua^iktng. 1594 Jlfcrr. 
Ptdi^ (*599) *86 Aug^ustus so faire abMeo the imperiall 

S rauity, rs to play with little children at cobnuL i68s 
OTTON Montaigne III. 9a To play at col^i^ or whip 
a top. 1733 Bailey Colloq. Erasm. (1877) 5^ They that 
are nt to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby-horse. 
1847-78 Halliweli. Ceb-Hut, a game which consista in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, three 
at the Dottom and one at the top of each heap. All the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the pitcher. The 
nut used for pitching is called the eeb. It is sometimes 
played on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 
break the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 


of haael nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. xBgg T. Mozlbv Remin. Towns, etc. 1 . 40a, 1 
muat not forget the ‘cob-nuts* or 'hob-nuts* .. The boys 
perforated huel-nuts, ran strings ibrough them, and then 
battered thein against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Oobolt. obs. form of Cobalt. 

Cobns (k^u'bra, kp'brk). Short for Cobba db 
oapello ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also attrib., as in cobra poison, 

18x7 Asiatic Jml, (18x6) VI. 927 The Cobra Manilla ti 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 T. 
Cantor in Asiat. Res, XIX. 9a Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded semnts in this country. s8{6o Gai.SE Rom. 
Nat. Hist, 265 'The sudden death of Curling, one of the 
keepers of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra. 
1B79 Watts Diet, Cnem. 3rd Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash, .destroys the physiological activity of cobra poison. 

II Cobra do oaMllo (kau brk df k&pe la). 
[Pg. ; • *8nake witn hood, hood -snake*. Pg. 
cobra :-^L, colubra snake; capello hood, K. cha- 
peau. Various inaccurate representations of the 
Pg., as cobra capello, capella, di capello, occur.] 

The Hooded or Spectacle Snake (^Naia tripu- 
dians'), a very venomous serpent found in India and 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of di- 
lating the neck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

i6di Phil. Trans. III. 863 Serpents, whidi have an Head 
on each end of their Body, called Capra Cecelia. 1871 
Ibid. VL 3093 Another sort, called Cobres Capcllos, the 
most venomous of all 1693 Ibid. XVI 1. 765 That Indian 
Serpent, call’d by the Portugueses Cobra Copello, whoae 
flat Head is marked with the b igure of a pair of Spectaclea 
*774 Goldbm. Nat, Hist, IV. xafi The cobra di capello or 
hooded serpent. s86o H. Gouesa a Yrs, Impris, Burmah 
xxiU. 964 It was a large cobra capello. tSiilx Hulmk tr. 
Mequin- Tandon 11. v. I 359 The spectacled serpent properly 
so wled, or the Cobra de Capello. 

Co-breathe, etc. : see Co-. 

Oo'brlOf 8. Chem. [f. Cobra.] In Cobric acid, 
the name given by Blyth to a very poisonous sub- 
stance obtained from cobra poison- 

*879 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 547. 

. t Oo'bridge-bead. Naut. Obs. Understood to 
have been bulk-heads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. 

16m R Hawkins Voy, S, Sea fx 647 ) ao 6 . 1 hold nothing 
ii.e. no artillery] more convenient in ships of warre, then 
fowkrs and great bases in the cage workes, and murderers 
In the cobridge heads. xSgg Kingsley Westw, He / xx. 
f D.), A shelter, which was further increased by strong bulk- 
heads (* cobridge-heads ') across the main-deck below. 

Co-brO'tiher. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
cupation ; « Fr. confrbre. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pare, 16 A Minister that hath any- 
thing a fat benefice, .will haue his Co-brother to assist him. 
1^ Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xi. 306 My co-brethren of the quill. 

Cob*B-body, corruption gf Gats body, as an 
oath or asseveration. Cf. Coox sb.^ 

1708 Momux Rabelais v, xv. (1737*6* By Cob's-Body 
Ilf gratify your Ruffianships m you deserva 

Oob-8waji: see Cob sb.^ 2. 

Oobty (Capt. Smith) : see Cobket. 

Cobulare, obs. I. Cobbler. 

Oobwg (k^'boig). A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton or worM^ and silk, twilled on one 
side ; an imitation of merino, for ladles* dresses. 
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Cobweb <k^b|W6b}. Konm: 4<-6 ooppoweb, 
( bM), 4-7 oopweb, 5-6 oopwobbo, (aUo 4 oop- 
woft) j 6 oobbewobbe, 6-7 oobwobbe, 6- cob- 
web. [ME. toppembf f. cippe ipider (see Cop 3 ) 
+ Wm. Cf.JWestphal cobhmwebbt (Woeste 137 b), 

1 . Tbe web or fine network spun by a spider for 
the capture of its prey ; also, tbe substanoe. 

iin Munim, Gildh, JLond, (RoUst III. 415 FUmde copp«. 
webbea. Tbbvisa (RoUs) Vlt 343 LanfrAnc 

d«^oy«de caatas of ka mnti men as who dastroyeb cop- 
web (o.r. attarcrop weftet, copweft, attercops nastasj. im8 
— SariA* De P. JP. xviii. xi. (1495) 76; Com webba that 
b whita and dene staunohyth blood. 1514 Baaclay Cyt 4 
Ufiofufytkm. (t%^j) 13 Witn cobwabbas and dust. 1531 T. 
Wilson LoeUu 50 Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 
out any other helpe. 1570 Levins Manip, 47/3 A cop- 
webbe, Ula^ armnea, Skaks. 7 <sjw. ^r. tv.l 48 Is. . 
the bouse tiim’d, rushm straw’d, cobwebs swept? 1747 
Wesley Princ. Phytie (x76at 30 Make six midoting Pills 
of Cobwebs, a itss Hood Turtltt vl, A cellar damp, With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. s36e Embsson CctuL 
Fat$ Wks. (Bohn) 11. 3x6 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. 

b. A single thread spun by a spider. (Used in 
optical instruments.) 

1337 Gorino ft Pritchard Microgr. 50 There usually is 
in cobweb micrciineters. .a set of teeth, .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cobweb, or lero of the scale. 
1879 Rutlrv Study Rocks vii. 33 The cobweb is aligned on 
one of the faces of the cr^'stal. 

1 Threads similar to the spider's, produced by 
other insects, etc. fcf. L. ardnea and arditeum ) 

139a Trrvisa Barth, Do P, R * xvti. cIxavH. (1493) 779 
Thera is a nother euyll that kepers of vynes calle Araneum, 
for of euyll blastes of wynde and corrupte reyne cometh 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. 1377 B. Gooes Heres- 
haek*s Hush, 11. (X586) X04 b, I'hough Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse tree because his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe. s6a6 Bacon Svlva f jaB Catter- 
piliers have Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 
Slimy Driness. 

3 . fig, a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial texture ; esp. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

1579 Folks Con/ut. Sanders 637 That you may see wnat 
soundnesse there is in his doctrine, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe, Bacon Adv. LsarPt. 1. iv. B 5 Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. 1631S Cowlby Find, Odes, Life 
4 Fecme i, In all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see^ As 'tis To be. or Not to 
Be. 1768 Bkattib Minsir, 1. Ivi, The sophist s rope of 
cobweb he shall twine. x8«i Tennyson in Mem. cxxiv, The 
questions men may try. The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

b. Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwebs in a room. To have a cobweb in the 
throat : to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

jejhx Sidney Apot, Poefrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
relied in the dust and cobwebbes of that vneiuil age. 1684 
T. Burnbt Th. Earth a8 To sweep away these cobwebs of 
superstition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1852) II. x7x As if 
..ne could not take religion without taking, tTO, all the 


religioL . .. 

cobwebs and trumper)' that have clung about it in some 
“ “ * in 

1850 Carlvlb Latter^^hamph, iii. (1873) loa Lot us brush 


dirty corner of the nu^ry. 
4 Adv, Scotl. ii. (1855) 2 


ung i 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
He felt a cobweb in his throat. 


the cobwebs from our eyes. i86a Atkeneeum 37 Sept, 397 
An unfailing specific for clearing away cobwebs from tne 
brain. 

o. A subtly woven snare, entanglingmesh. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Hen. /K, xviip^is All a thin 
Cob web of Policye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider know^s. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. X03P9 No 
snare more dangerous . . than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness. i860 Kingsley Misc, I. 73 Break through the 
Uw-cobwebft. 

d. Cobweb law. aee ouot. 1547. 

[><417-64 Bauldwin Mot, Philos, 111. v, Lawes of men may 
be ukoned Co cobwebs, which doe tye or hold the little Ayes 
fast, but the great Ayes breake forth and escape.] 1649 
Milton Eikon, xviii. (1851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cobweb Laws. >768 Churchill Ghost n. (R.', lliis same 
decency . . like the cobweb laws, is still Broke through by 
great ones when they will. 

4 . Short for Cobweb birdf a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher {Muscicapa i^ola). 

'From its use of spiders' webs in the construction of its 
nest ' (Swainson). 

171a J. MoaToN Northampt. 436 This, .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweh. 186a Johns Brit. Birds 
Index, Gobwibt the Spotted Fly-catcher. >888 Comk , , 


Miyr. 

I con- 

incial names to the Aycatcher— 


Apr. 380 The site of the jptesent nest and one^of its^ con 
stituents gives two 


. proYiiK 

beam-bird and cobweD-bird. 

n. attrib, and Comb, 

6. attrib, or qnaai-ai^*. (chiefly fig, : lee %\ 

S. CoLUNS Serm, (x6o8) m Their cobweb-ohiectiona 
>611 B. JoNsoN Caiiiine iv. v, when I trust to your cob- 
web bosoms any other [treason]. .Let me there die a Ay, and 
feast you, spiders. 01646 Howbll Lett, (N.i, Divinity .. 
in compsiri^ wherof all other knowledg is but cobweb 
learning. >796-7 tr. Kpsloe^e Trew, (1760) I. 335 Thomas 
Aquinas's cobww subtwlea, 1797 CHtege^ et SeUire 7 
Consign the pile sublime To cobweb-honours and the dust 
of time. t8o6 W. Irvino Knickerh. (x86x) 146 The cobweb 
visions of those dreaming varlets, the poeta 1686 Moylbv 


568 

3 , Applied adIjectivRUy to « light, dAely-woveu 
or gkuae-like uuiteiial. See aUo Cobwib lawii. 

ifis Cehttbsm 1. 7 What kBe gyddy-headed btaiiMa ai« 
under those large and Aae eob-web-vellea engg Mae. 
Dblany in Hessfeds Mug, (1884} July a6oA She iSI a cob- 
web laced hanmceichief. wey IW. Irvino SeUmmg, (>804) 
80 Making sad imoada Into todies' cobweb muslina 1867 
OuiDA C. Centl e sss m isu (>879) ae The cobweb haadkerchim 
lim before ma 

7. Comb,^ M eobwib-kanpitigt •^pUl, ^weamHg\ 
eobweb^headed^ dike gdja. ; oobweo niloromotor, 
a micrometer with cobweb^threads initead of wires ; 
oobweb momtng (dial,), a miaty morning ; so 
cobweb weather ; (oobweb bird : tee 4). 

0646 Roxb, Ballads VI. 333 We see White-Hall with 
*oobweb-hangings on the wall. >806 FasaaNDaM Demoer, 
I. 43 Encjrclopedistt . . Steely nerv'd and "cobweb-headed. 
>663 GtRsiBR Counsel 93 Pap^-like walls, *Cobweb-IIke 
windowes. >776 Withbsino Brit, Plemts (1796) 111. 701 
With a cobweb-like wool Interwoven. 1637 GosiNo ft 
pRiTCHABO .Affersgr. 50, I now have recourse again to the 
"cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. >674 Ray 
S, 4 E, C, iVords 6x ^Cobwh-moruims, a misty morning. 
Norfolk, 181M Med. yml. XXI. 333, 1 immediately gave 
him a "cobweb pill, for., cob web pub were among the hos- 
pital / otmh/#. a lies Forby doc. East AnHia^Cepwek 
weather, muty weather. >807-8 W. Irving SaBnag. (1834) 
339 Mustapha..had as clear a head for "cobweb- weaving 
as ever dignified the shoultien of a projector. 

Cobweb ^kp‘b|Web), v. [f. prec. sb.] trant. To 
cover or hang with cobwebo. Chiefly in pa.ppU, 

Co*bW6bbed, ppl a, [f. Cobwkb sb, or w J 

1. Covered or hung with cobwebi. 

>649 Lovblacr Poems (1864) ax 9 A cobwebb'd cot. a >844 
Hood Turtles vi. That cobwebud cellar, damp and dim. 
>870 Echo IS Dec., The doors of that hot little theatre . . 
are closed and cobwebbed. 1870 Morris Earth/y Par, II* 
111. 333 Cobwebbed o'er emid the dust it ley. 

2 . Hot, Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence; arachnoid. 

i8a8 Webster cites Martvn. >866 Treas. Bet., Cok 
webbsd, covered with loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 
resembling the web of a spider. 

Cobwebbery (hp'biwetbori). [f. Cobweb sh, -i- 
-BBY.] The spinning of cobwebs; a texture of 
cobwebs, fig, 

>839 Carlyls Fr. Rev. II, t. li, Logical cobwebbery 
shriiiKS itself together. 1866 — Remin, (x88i) I. 387 Meto- 
physical controverhies and cobwebiieriet. 1879 C. Geixib 
Christ xxxviii. 444 Their cobwebbery of endless sophiitries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (kp-biwebi), a. [f. a§ prec. + -Y.] 

1. hull of, or covered with, cobweba. 

>899 Times 3 Dec. 6/4 Sounder views. . than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebby purlieus of the Admiralty. 
>883 F. M. Peard Contrad. II. 367 It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September brings, 
b. Bot, Cf. Cobwebbed 2, 

>870 Hooker .I f/iMf. Flora 194 Leaves, .white or cobwebby 
beneath. 

2 . Of the nature of cobwebs ; resembling cobwebs. 

>743 Loud. 4 Country Brew, iil (ed. 3) 168 Sometimes . . 

it will appear like Cobwebs, every time it is cut . . This 
cobweb^, ropy Condition of the Bread. s88s Mas. Riddell 
Palace Gardens xxvii. 363 A pretty delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace. >884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm, 179 A cobwebby 
film collects on the bright steel work. 

t Cobwgb lawn. Obs, [sec Cobweb sb, 6.] 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

>603 H. Crosse Vertues Comnnu. (1878' 64 To couer his 
fine OBi^hter Sib, with Copweh-lswne to cstch butterflies. 
>640 in Entick London II. 174 Cobweb lawns, each 15 yards. 
c s^ Howell Lett. (1630) 1. 4 Mrs. Turner, the first in- 
ventress of yellow starch, was executed in a cobweb lawn 
niflf of that colour, at Tyburn. 1691 Sa^r agst. French sx 
With Complements as thin as Cob- web Lawn. 

fg 1616 Braum. ft Fl. Scornful Lady iv. i, Such a 
proud piece of cobweb lawn. 

Oo'bwebleaSf a. rare. Free from cobwebs. 

a x66s Fuller Worthies 11. 335 Westminster Hall . . built 
with copwebless beams, conceived of Irish- wood. 

Oobylle nut: see Cob-nut. 

Oobyron: see Cob-ibon. 

Cooa (kJa*kfi). [a. Sp. coca, a. Peruvian cuca, 
G. de la Vega (transl. by Kicaut) says 'The 
Indians call [it] cuca, and the Spaniards coca' 
(Comment, of Peru viii. xv.).] The name in Bo- 
livia of Erythroxylon Coca, a shmb six or eight 
feet high ; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
have beim employed from time immemorial, with 
powdered lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

t6i6 Bullokar, Coca, an hearbo of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shelles burnt the Indians use in little 
balles to carry in their niouthes to preserue them from 
famine and great dryth. >603 Purchab Pilgrims 11. 1694 
An herb . . Coca which they carrie continually in their 
moothes. sysn E. Cookk V^ey, S, Sea 005 The Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, much about the Bigness of the Vine. 
>866 Treets, Bot. 469 llie use of Coca in Peru . . is said to 
have originated with the Incas. 

b. attrib, and Comb,, as coca-ckewer, coca plant, 
wine, etc, 

s^ J. F. JoHNRTON Chem. Com, Life II. >58 The coca 
leefrmmblM that of hemp, in the narcotic qual^ of di- 
lating the pupil. >889 Pedt Mall G, 8 Jan. 7/3 Tne cooa 


' tsoocniMiiiifti ^ 


pliM ..tociWlno amlYniloks otlwR l»ie»ti to lieas of odea 
loAVM'an ttiiwalSo'laiMlvIa'itoek^' ■ 

CooRdfgrIlft# 

dobRifiiat ledCooKAiom ' , , , 

called kak/i*!!.)] An lmtM»t«i»t alkulold oM 
from the leaves a»d yotiim twlgi of the coco |i1antp 
valuable as a local anteithesliittt , ^ ^ , 

>874 l^cHoittaiiiixa Meumal Cec^ 

(Ci 7 K«NOi)btheactlveprinclpledrt^^e^ « 

Brit, 4 Col Brnggiet 3 1 July, The vahu^ alkal J jUoi pi ^ 
whose ptope^ as aiml aaiw»the«i« •baeas 

a revolution In ophthalmic and Mar braiNdiw ^ 
attrib, S8B7 BaAtTMWAiTB Potr^jfMed, XCV. i> 
Cocaine Cotton for toothadie. /MT- KCtX, m Cocaine 
anetotheeia* 

Hence, Hoco'lalm v, to treat or affect with co- 
caine, to render inaensible by means 01 opoaina; 
Cooaiain*tioii, treatment with cocaine; dob 
oa'lBlsm, the chronic condition produced h;|r txr 
cessive nse of cocaine as a stimulant (of. alcoMlspi), 
>887 Laudba Brunton Pharmacol Thermp* <ed- $j 006 
Stimulation of [the nerve] produces oontmettoa m twi 
ixicRinised pupil. 

Oooao, oCs. form of Cacao. 
t Cooaard. Obs, Also ookard. [a. F. eoamrdf 
•art old cock, fool, f. coq cock : see -abd. Cotgiu 
has ' eocard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond, or 
saucie cokes '.] An old fool, simpleton. 

>393 Gowbr II. aax Wlw was it eue^r erthls beAti1e| 


That any cokard in this wise Betoke his wife for oo' 
SI " ■ ' “ 

ilgr. 


a 1400-9D Alexemder 4470 p^s 35 comtnde halm on knees 

Pilgr, Lx 


as cocards suld. ^>430 Pilgr, Lyf Mesnkods a, xxUi 
(1869) 84 If j leyde it ooun a gret fools J were, and a gret 
cok^ (coruarlj. 

Hence f OowEdy [Fr. eoquanlig (In Godefroy)J» 
folly. 

c >430 Pilgr. Ljf Mesnhode 11. Ixiv. (1869) iocs I soe in 
thee out folye and ookardye [musan(ye], 

Cooarde : see Cockade. 

f OoORMd. Obs, Used by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess ) ; but cf. F. cocasse dial. * femme 
ou (ille ridicule, femme ou fille ivrogne ’, and see 
Littr^. 

>546 Balk Eng. yoiaries ti. <1530) 77 Their processe wai 
all aga3mit the cocasiei or she cookes of y» curates. 

Cooatoo, -tore, obs. ff. Coukatoo. 

Cooatrioe, -tryae, obs. ft. Cookatbicb. 

[Cooatrye, in one of tbe early edd. of Brink- 
low's Complaint, where the others read Cocka» 
trice, q. v.] 

Oo-oau8e. [f. Co- 3 4 Caubb.] « Conoausb. 

s8ta S. T. CoLERioGK in Southey Omniana I. 940 Atheism 
. . may have been a co-cause of the French revolution. 
a 1849 H. Colbrioob Ess, (1651; 11. 13 That . . was at least 
a co-cause. 

Cooautrioe, oba. form of Cookatbicb. 

Coooagea (kpik&gf *)> Also *oook n gee, ook* 
aghee, oooko-gee, oookygee. [ad. modem Irish 
cac a' ghiidh goose dung, from its greeniah^yellov 
('goose turd’) colour.] A cider apple formerljr 
in high repute ; also, the cider made from it 

In A Treatise on Cydermsakingtj SI p. sj it Is said 'Tliis 
fruit is of Irish extraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goesedurd . . Counsellor Pyne, who resided near 
Exeter, and who had care of Sir William Courtenay'a 
estates in Ireland, b said to have brought it into Englaiid.* 

iTsy H. STArroRD Cydes^Fruits Devonsh, in Langley 
Pomona (1739) 149, 1 must . . mention to you another sort 
[of cider] which hath not been heard of among us more 
than six or seven years : Ike name of it is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for tbe word, as far as 1 can learn, b Iruh) . « 
The fruit b originally from Ireland, and the cyder much 
valued in that country. 1834-47 Southbv Doctor Intcrch. 
xvi. (D.\ What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
..stlre, cokaghee or fox whelp, a beverage as much better 
than champagne as it b honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
184a Horticutt, Soc., Fruits xo Coccagee. 186a Anstbo 
Channel isl, iv. xxi. (ed. a) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
palm for cider. 1889 Duffikld Recoil. Trav. A bread 66 
It was not a Ribston pippin, a Fox whelp, or,, much lest 
the delicious Cocc^ee, or any other resp^tablc Chrbtiaa 
apple of my belbving childbh daya 

Coccal, obs. form of Cookal, knuckle-bone. 

Coooe (in Wyclif) : see Cooke, scarlet. 

CoOOOiaA (kpksrikn), a. and sb, [f. pioper 
name Cocceiusd Of or pertaining to the opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity at Leyden (where he died 1669) « 
that the whole Old Testament history was a fore- 
shadowing of the history of Christ and his churebu 
Hence Ooooe’lanlBm. 

s68S R. Hamilton Let. in Faithful Conteudings (178^ 
ao4 Mr. Bracket was an raposer of the Cocoeians. t8s8 
Scott Hrt, Mutt, xii. What think ye o' . . WoodsetCerl 
He’s, I doubt, a Cocceian. i86e Trench Synon, N, T, 
Ser. 1. (ed. 5) >37 Those who at that time opposed the Coo- 
ceUm scheme. 18M Farrar Hist. Interpr, vii. 386 Coo> 
cebnbm became proverbbl for artificiality. 

Ooooel, oooole, ooole, obs. forms of Cockle. 

II Coocidinm (k^ksi*di^m). Bot, [mod.L., on 
type of a Gr. ^teottHVkw, dim. of ttomelt, -i8-,dim. of 
tebuKot grain, berry.] A spherical orhemispberical 
conceptacle found in the rhodospermous al^. 

>867 J. Hooo Mieresc, il i. 994 Coccidium either ooeurs 
on lateral branches or b sessile on the face of the froadb 
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1876 Hablbv Mi/. Mtd. 361 Fructification In bamispherical 
atuUa coccidiaf conuinang oblong iporci on a central axia. 
tOoeeitinco«a, «. [*• ^ Ctccum berry +/rr- 
bearing + 'OuaJ Berry>bearing. 

iTaj-gi in CMAMaana 17SS in Jonwwm (quoting 

Quimcev. 

t Ooooi'^erouSf O* [f» L. coccum berry 
+ -ger beat inp + -ous.l Berry-bearing. 
i6g7 Tomlinson DUp* 983 Some grow Uito tall 

trees, others coedgerous which arc lower. 

Coooili (kfaksin). Chtm, [f. mod.L. cotcus 
Coccus -IN.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

Todd CycL Aumt, II. 881/a Analogous to the pecu- 
liar animal matter of cochineal, coccine. iSfig-Ta Wattb 
l>ictXkem, 1 . 1060 Coccin . . resembles gelatin in some of 
its characters, albumin and fibrin in others. i88a Syd^ Soc. 
Ltx.^ Coccin .. in combination with chiiin and an oil .. 
forms the integument of insecta 

t Co'coinated, ppL a. Obsr~ * * Clad in scarlet ' 
(Cockeram i6i3). 

tCoooi-nean, a. Ohs-^ * Died into scarlet ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

t C000i*ne0U» Obs, [f. L. ceedm-us scarlet 
•f -0IJ8 J Scarlet. 

i6S4 B. CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist, /vsiino 291 Two young 
men . . remarkable . . by their . . coccineous patudamenis. 
1693 /'Ai 7 . Tram. XVII. 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
ciiieous Colour. 

OO'OOillin. Chtm. [f. L. ioccin~us scarlet + 
•IN.J A substanccy C14II12O3, obtained from 
carmine-red. 1879 in Watts Diet. Ckom. xst Supp. 
Co'ceinite. Min. [f. as prec. + -ITE; named 
1845.] A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
brown colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of mercury. 1850 in Dana. 

t| OO'OOO. Also 9 0000a, OOOO, pi. 000068 . 
The tuber of an Araceons plant Colocasia estulenta 
or tnro-plant, cultivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-^ cocoa- root. 

X7s6 P> Browns Jamaica 33a The purple cocco, and 
Taiinier. .llie roots supply the poorer sort of people with 
what they call Bread-kind. s8o6 Treat, Boi. 305 Cocoa- 
root or Coco. ZB87 D. Morris Linn. Soc. Jml. Bat, XXIV., 
What are known as Cocoes .. form an important element in 
the food of West'lndian negroes. 1887 G. Masses ibtd.^ 
Keport on the disease of ' Cocoes ' in Jamaica. 

Coooo (in Wyclif) : see Cocke, scarlet. 

Ooooogni'diop oooeo'gnio. Chem. [f. L. 

coccum berry -i- trivial name of Daphne Cnidium, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Guidus or 
Cnidus, an ancient town of Caria.] In C. acid, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangular colourless prisms, 
obtained from the seeds of Daphne Gnidium, 
i 863 - 7 « in Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . xo6a 
CoOGOguin (kp-k/l^gnin). Chem. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-IN.I A crystallizable substance, CaoHaO,, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon. 

Goooolite (kp'ktflait). Min. [f. Gr. ic 6 ieHos 
grain, etc. + -Lite.] A mnular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greeniiih colour. 

1801 W. Nicholson Jmi. Ser. 1. V. 195 As to colour, 
•occolite is mountain, nass, and olive-green. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks xiv. 991 The sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varieties of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite. 1884 Dana Min. 015 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

CoCOOlith (kfrk^li})). Biol. [f. Gr. k 6 kho-s grain 
-f \l$os Slone.] The name given (by Prof. Huxley) 
to minute round or oval dUk-like organic bodies 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nature. 

s868 Huxley Lay Serm. (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these mysterious coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres. 1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life iv. 6q The Cocco- 
luhs appear to be grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habitat. 1878 Huxley 
Phvsiogr.x>/\. 967 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccoliths, which are frequently met with 
as-Hociated tonther into spheroidal aggregaiions, the cocco- 
apheres of Wallich. 

Oooco-plum : see Coco-plum. 

CoCOOSphara (kp*k^isft«j). Biol. [f. Gr. xdir«o-r 
grain, etc. + ctpmpa glol^.] A spherical mass of 
associated coccoliths found in deep-sea dredging or 
floating at the surface of the ocean. 

b868 Huxlev Lay Stmt. (1870) 005 Bodies similar to 
these ‘coccoliths* were aggregated together into spheroids 
which he [Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres*. 1869 G. 
C. Wallich in Sci Opin. 10 Feb. 971/1. 

Ooooo'ltaid. Paleeont, A member of the 
family Coccosteidee of ganoid fishes, which includes 
the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. abatco^s grain, 
berry 4- bariov bone], so called from the beny-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

i86a Dana Man, Geol. 979 Ibe Coccostoids have a fish- 
like tail, and swim by means of it. 

Coconla (kf^'kinl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. coccuhtm : 
dim. of coccum berry.] A small berry or coccus : 
see quot. 

1838 Linoi.ey Introd. Bot. 1. li, A pericarp of dry elastic 
pieces or coccules. 


OocOVli’faWM, CL Bat. [f. prec. 4- -ratous.] 
Bearing coccules. 1847 in Ciaio. 
n OO'OGVllUl ImdiotM. Also 6-8 oooultui 
India. [mod.L. cocculus little berry, indicus 
Indian.] The commercial name of the dried ber- 
ries of Anamirta (formerly Menispermium) Coc- 
cuius ^ a climbing plant found in Malabu and 
Ceylon; the berry is a violent poison, and has' 
been ns^ to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter. 

199s Pbsgivall Sp. Diet, 7 'orvitco, a kind of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. 1693 /’AxV. Trans. XVll. 
769 The Natdaiam or Baitavaili, ^ich is the Cocculus 
Jndicus of our Shops. 1748 Load. 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 
4 57 Witness what 1 am afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Coculus^ India Berry for making Drink 
beaiW . . but . . this is a violent Poison. 1866 Treat. Boi. 
SO Cocculus indicus . . is used for adulterating porter, 
though . . a heavy penalty is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 

Hence a nonce~vb. 

1844 J. F. Hewlett Parsons 4 Widows v. Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-indicusing trout. 

(I COOCU (k/}*kfl8). [mod.L., a. Gr. xbitKot grain, 
seed, berry, kermes-grain : see Alkbrmes. In 
sense a, earlier botanists used L. coccum,] 

1 . The genus of Homopterous insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal (C. cacti\ the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain (6*. t 7 iVi>\the Lac insect {jC.Lacca\ 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
Applied in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cocnineal insect. 

1763 Wolfe Cochineal in Phil. T rant. LI V. 05 The in- 
sects creej) out of their coccusses from the bcginiuiig of J une 
till the middle of August. 1813 Bingley Anim. JstO£. led. 
4) IIL 197 The coccus or cochineal of the peach tree. 
1835 Kinby II ab. 4 Inst. Anim. 1 ix. 390 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well as that of the 
coccus. 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Ins. i. 36 The male 
Coccus is a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings. 

2 . Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis. 

1800 T. Hull Bot. 1. 114 A coccum can be easily dis- 
tinguished by that mark. i8ax S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. 
Brit. Plants 199 Coccum. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst Bot. 
1^0 Fruit separating into distinct cocci. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 75 Gerauica: ». capsule beaked, of several 
z -seeded awned cocci. 

Coooy- (k^'ksi). Short for coccygo-, combining 
form ol Coccyx ; as in coccy-pubal^ •ptebic ; Ooo- 


oya'lgla, Ooicoyody&la =>= Coccyoodynia. 

1831 R. Knox CloqueVt Anat. Z19 The antero-po<(terior, 
or coccy-pubic [diameter] . . is measured from the summit 
of the coccyx to the symphysis ol the pubes. Z857 Bullock 
Caaeaux* Midwf. 33 Coccy-pubal line. Z87B F. Thomas 
Dis. Women laz Coccyodyiiia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx. 

Coccygeal (kf^ksi djial), a. [f. mcd.L. coccyge- 
us of the coccyx 4- -al.] Pertaining to the coccyx. 

z83fi T ODD Cycl. Anat. I. 95/1 The coccygeal vertebne. 
Z87Z Darwin Desc, Man I. i. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones. 

Coccygean. a. ^ prec. 

3836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 11,834/x The coccygean branch. 
3883 Lvkll Antiq. Man xxit. 453 In all living birds the 
tail-feathers are . . attached to a coccygean bone. 

Coooygeo-, combining form of L. coccyge-us 
(see Coocvoeal). HenceCoooy-gooHt’iial (muscle), 
-maMiita'rlo (vein), etc. 

1836 Todd Cycl Anat. 1 . 176 Coccygeo-anal . . mu-scle. 

CoCOygO- [Gr. Eti/rEvyo-j, bel. a vowel 006678-r 
combining form of Coccyx. Ooooyga’ctomj, 
Oooo7go*tO]iij, surreal excision of the coccyx. 
Oooojgodj’Bia, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease. 


t Coccyn. Ohs. [ad. L. coccinum scarlet, coc- 
cina scarlet garments, from coccinus ^ coccineus 
scarlet, f. coccum scarlet, Gr. eoeeos the kermes or 
scarlet CTain insect : cf. Coccus. (Also, in Wyclif, 
corruptry coctin, -yn, -v/i.]] Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. 

z^ WvcLiF Rev. xvH. 4 The womman was enuyround 
with purpur, and coccyn. c xoBfS Mtrour Saluoscioun 4633 
In coccyn cledde thay the. 

Coccyx (kf7'ksiks). Anat. fL. coccyx, a. Gr. 
EuEEu^, -Dy- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coccygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
supposed to resemble the bill of the cuckoo.] 
The small triangular bone appended to the point 
of the snenim and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four rudimental coccygeal vertebrse; also, an 
analogous part in birds or other animals. 

sfizE Crookr Bodjt of Man 493 In Dogs and Apes there 
are three coniugations proceedinff out of the C-occyx or 
rump-bone. 3794-64 Smblue Mietwtf. L 75 The Coccyx is 
moveable at its connection with the Sacrum as are also 
the four bones that compose it. z8w tr. Do Quatrdagoi 
Human Spocios 58 In the ^eep of central Asia the tail 
disappears and is reduced to a simple coccyx. 

Cooe, variant of Cose v, Obs. to barter. 
Oo^oentrlo, variant of Conoentbio. 

9777 G. Forbtes yo>v. round World I. 983 Displayed In 
three co-ccntric semicircles. 


OooIl ocmAc, obs. fiorms of Coaob, Couch. 

I OooilM. Obs. [in pylUs of cochee, ad. f. pilules 
eoehdeSf oettaine compoiition of Pills, which 
purge the head veiy strongly ' (Cotgr.).] 
tS47 BooRDB^rro. HooUtk xi leb, Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee. 

Ooohen, obs. form of Cushion. 
OoclkClli'llilU Also ooohenelin. [f. cochen- 
Hie, CoOHiNKAL 4- -IN.] Thc colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

1819 J. G. Childrbn Chem. Anal. 309 Cochenelin Is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colourins matter of the 
cochineal insect. ^ 388e Syd. Soc. Lex., Cockonilline, a 
synonym of Carmine. 

Cooherte : see Coachee. 

Oooherinff: see Coshebino. 

Cochin-OAinik (kp-tjin Name of a 

country in the Eastern Peninsula ; hence, short 
for Cochin- Chifta fowl, a brt^ed of poultiy from 
Cochin-China. 

3893 Eneycl. Brit. II. 356/9 llie Cochin-China or Shang- 
hae M the largest breeo we have. z86z Sai. Rov.y Aug. 
135 Patriarchally employed in watering his flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. 

Cochineal (kp*tjinn). Forms: 6-8 ooohen- 
ille, ooohinello, 7-8 ooohlneel, -inele, -aneal, 
-enilo, 7- ooohineal ; also 7 ooohanal.le, -anele, 
-oneel, ooohlnella, ooohonilllo ; 6 quohlnilla, 
7 ouohineel, -inlle, -eneole, -anel, couoheneela, 
-enllle; 6 7 outohenela, 7 outohanaala, -Ineala, 
-yneale, -aneala, -anal(a, -oneal(a; 17 qnitoh- 
ineel, ohoohinael, soutohenel, etc.). [si.h\cochen- 
ille, ad. Sp. cochinilla or It. cocciniglta. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. coccino, L. coccinum 
scarlet robe or vesture. It. coccitteo, L. coccineus 
scarlet-coloured, f. coccum scarlet, * grain*, orig. 
‘berry*, in \i. cocco ‘giaine to dye scarlet with* 
(Florio). Sp. has also cochinilla ‘wood-louse’, 
dim. of cochina ‘ sow *, and it has been said that 
cochinilla * cochineal * is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state ; but this is app. a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitous 
identity of the words.] 

1 . A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye ; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, etc. 

It was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain of a plant : see Coccufl, Alkermes. 

3986 A. Day Lng. Secretary 11. (163^) 63 , 1 have laden for 
your account . . five Roves of Cochineile, very excellent 
good, and of fine colour. 3998 Florio, Cociniglia, a kinde 
of rich flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 3998 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. i. 
i. (1643) 86,3 There grows untill’d the ruddy Cochcnel. 
3600 Hakluyt (1610) III. 72 The berrie of Cochcnilc, 
or any other berrie, fruit . . or cart he, fitte for dying, xfioa 
£. GIrimston] D'AcostoCs Hist. Indies iv. xxiii. 375^ Small 
wormes breede in the leaves of this tree . . this is that 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 
graine. 3694 Caft. Smith Virginia vi. 225 Wee..tooke 
her with . . nftie Chests of Cuichanele. a 1683 Oldham 
Poet. Whs. (3686137 And truckt for Indigo, and Cutchoneal. 
3709 Lend. Gas. No. 3863/3 The Dixwell Ketch .. richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. z8aa Imison 
Sc. h Art ll. 186 Wool is died Scarlet, .by Cochineal. 3863 
Tylor Anahuac ix. 937 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. 

2 . The colour of cochineal-dye, scarlet. 

3638 MareiIncer Meud of Honour v. i, And I . . Will have 
my points of cochineal and yellow. 

3 . The insect {Coccus cacti) which produces this 
dye ; more fully cochineal-imect, 

[3994 Blundkvil Exerc. v. xi. (ed. 7^ 555 The chiefe Mer- 
chandizes that come from Mexicana into Europe are . . 
Cochenilles to dy with, etc. ^ 3603 Breton Post with 
Packet, 1 haue sent you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.] 
!fi 97 Dampier Voy. ( 1730 ) I. 338 The CZischineel is an 
Insect, bred in a sort or Fruit much like the Prickle-Pear. 
1739 Rutty Cochineal in Phil. Trans. XXX VI. 966 The 
C 5 urioua may be now assured of a Thing which has been 
very uncertain for so many Years, that the Cochineals were 
really little Animals. 3764 Grainger Comf il 173 

Thus cochinille Feeds on the Indian fi^. s86x Hulmb tr. 
Moquin-I'andon 11 111. i. tz The prinmpal care which is 
required in rearing the Cochineals. 1870 Ybatb Nai. 
Hist. Comm. 344 Tne cochineal insect is small, rugose, and 
of a deep mulberry colour. 

4 . Cochineal Pig: the cactus- plant, Opunfia 
(Nepalea) cochinillifera, on which the cochineal- 
insect feeds. Also cochineal-tree. 

iByj Damfier Voy. (1799) 1 . 394 The Fryars get plentiful 
Incomes . . in other places where they plant C^honeti- 
Trees. 3794 Martyn Rousseau’s BBt. xxi. a6o The Cochi- 
neal Fig on which the insect of that name feeds, 
t OooUo. Obs. rare. [app. direct od. L. cochlea 
ahell : but cf. Cooklb.] A shell-fish, a mollnsc. 

i6to tr, Camden’s Brit. £cee v, There be cochlea also in 
exceeding great abundance, u'herewith they die a Scarlat 
colour. [Here some late edd. misprint ‘ cockles *.] 

R Oochlea (kp’kh'ift). [a. L. eoclea. cochlea snnil, 
snail-shell, screw, water-screw, od. Gr. uoyflm of 
some meanings.] 



A kind of 


OOCttXAAV. 

tl. a. A «pirtl aUlrctia [so Gr. awx^«*]* 

A fciew, 0. The water-iciw of Archimedea 

iS3i Lblaito 1 . 107 There b alao a Chochba wllh a 
Tmrat om ^ whara the Kapan of Oia Caatalb aay 
Sdwmrde tha Thbdas Band cama up thooMiah cha Rok. 
id 4 i BvttYNifrraf. (1857) X. la lavoaHoiu for draining off 
tha aratart .. by buclealii, mub, cochknuN puiapai and tha 
lika. i«4t WiLKiiv Mmik, Mufkk it. xa. uMTtrs Thab 
Invention of Architnedaa . . which b oatuUly called Coch- 
lea, or the water-ftcraw. 169^ Plot (1686) 370 

One must needs aitoand in a suigle revolutionof tha Coduaa 
or apiral. .twice the height of a man. 

2 . Phys, The gpiral cavity of the internal ear. 

t688 I. Clavton in PhiL Tmmt. XVII. 993 They have no 

Coclaa, but instead thereof there '• a sral Cecleoue or 
twbting PaMas[e. 1845 Tooo & Bowman Phy$, Attai, II. 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shdl. 
1870 Huxlby^ 4 >'/. viii. an The cochlea . . It b supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. 

3 . Cofk.k, A spiral univalve shell ; a inail-shelL 

1846 WoBCBSTES cites CSABB. 

Cochlaan (K^'kU'i&n), o. Bot. [f. prec. + -AK.] 
■E CoOHLBAB a. 

s^ Bsandb dm. Scitnce.CocMfan^ a term used in de- 
■cnbinB the sestivation of a flower, etc. 

Ooonlaar a. [ad. L. type ^cochUdr- 

is pertaining to a cochlea^ actually occurring only 
as the neuter noun CQc\h)Iedr or codJiUdn a 
spoon, whence sense a. Cf. ¥, cocAUaire.] 

1 . PAys. Pertaining to the cochlea. 

1831 R. Knox Cloqutft Anat. 575 The cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve. 1877 Busnrt Rar 196 The cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule. 

2 . Bot. In cochlear estivation, a form of imbri- 
cated aestivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1835 Linolbv Bet. (i848> II. 376. 1870 Bbntlby 

Bot. Bia A form of mstivation. .to which the name cochlear 
has been eiven. 

II CooUeara (kpkl*,e« ri ). Med. [L. : see prec.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptioiia'i. 

1708 in Kersly. s^f in Bailey voI. II. inWEBSTBB. 
Coolll6ajrifo*Uatea a. Bot. [f. as next 4* Fo- 
liate.] Having spoon-shaped leaves. 

188a in Sj/d. Sor. Lex. 

Coohleariform (k^klf|e«*rif^im\ a. [f. L. 
€0c{A )iedri- si>oon r -fobm. Cf. ¥. coc/iliari/orme.] 
Spoon-shaped. 

^ i836-pToDuC><r/, Anat. I.S44/i This tubular projection. . 
b what has been called the tochleari/orm /ntcess. 18^ 
Dana Zoopk. 439. 1856 8 W. Clark Van der Neevens 

Zool. I. 391 Palps dilated at apex, cochleariforni. 
GocUeann (kpkl/ieo'rin). Chem. [f. Coch- 
Uar-ia {officinalis) scurvy-grass -IN.] A crystal- 
line substance obtained from Scurvy-grass. 

1863 7a Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 1069 Scurvy>gras9 camphor 
or Cochlearin. 

t Co'Ohleary, a. Ohs. [f. L. coc{K\lea (see 
above) -h -aby ; cf. Cochleae.] Ucsembling a 
snail-shell, ^iral, winding. 

1648 Sir T. Bruwnb Pteud. Rp, 111. xxiii. 167 That famous 
[horn] . . hath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it. M1661 Fuller IVorthiesw. 104 Cocleary turnings 
Power Exf>. Philot. 1. 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly's tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

CooMaate ^k^klr'i^it), a. fad. L. coc{h)ledt-us 
screw-formed, spiral, f. coc{^lea,'] Formed like 
a spiral shell ; twisted, spiral. (Chiedv Bot.) 

1835 I.iNULEY Introd. .Be/. (1848) II. 346 Cochfeate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to reiicmble the convolutions of a 1 
snail shell. 1859 C. Dresser Rudim. Bot. 38a Cochleate 
legume . . when the legume is twisted. Ex. Lucerne. 
Go'oUeatadv a. [f. as prec. -H -ED.] « prec. 
a lyaS Woodward Fossils < I.>, Two pieces of stone . , of 
a cochleated fl^re. 1874 DungHson*s Diet. Med. 931 x 
Cochleatedt Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
Having the shape of the cochlea. 

GocUaiform (k/7klf‘ipjm\ a. [f. L. coc{h'lca 
(see above) -r -(i)roBM. Cf. F. cochlii/orme.] 
Formed like a snail-shell. 
i88b in ^d. Soc. Lex. 

t Go'O&Ieoua, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Spiral, screw- like. 

s688 I. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII 903 A small Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage. 17x3 Dbrham Rhys. 7 Ar#/. vii. 
ii. 389 In the Goose . . there being Cochleous Canals. 

GooUidiospermata (kpkli ditfisp5‘in)4>t), a. 
Bot. [f. Cr. «oxAfdto-v. dim. of teoxhioLf snail -f 
awipfsa seed + -ate J (See quot.) 

xSfo Treas. Bot.t Cocklidiospermate. seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica. 

Cochliooaiponff (kp-kliPikh-jipds), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. MoxAl-or snail, spiral (see Cochlea) + napw-ln 
fruit + -0U8.] * A term applied to fruits that are 
spirally twisted* {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1883), 

OiO*bUita> Podwont. [f, mod.L. cochlitest f. Gr. 
spiral sea-shell -rrK.I A fossil spiral shell. 

[iflgs WOODWARD Bat Hist Earth iv, ^1793) 903 The 
Bodyes which are call’d, by Naturalbtft . . Coehlites.] 1698 
Molyneux in Phii. Trans. XX. eiy Without any Mixture 
of Cochlite, Belemnite . . or such like extraneous Matter. 
t8ss Pinkerton Petral. II. 584 A cochlite, or sea-snail, 
found in a vein of gold in Transilvaata. 
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tOodlAU^S. (ate. t Comm.] A Usd of 
oog whioi Miidiea or liei low. 

He. .kapkh me low lyke a oochoora. sta F^Tate ArmsssA 
Bdm. // 1 99 (1876) 43 A paitrfaiger who dial have la 
hb cust^y two ooges oociiiMsis , foucons for pastrlgas, 

Oo-ohundiwttrdffns leeCo-. 

Oo‘ola« oo*oliila (Wnttg). Cism. [f. Coo-o<i- 
-or.] A fot (glyoetide of cooinic acid) existtng in 
oooo-nnt oil, Ooiola*to» a salt of do0i*Bio add, 
a fatty add obtained from coco-nnt oil 
e t88g Lethsbv in Circ. So. I. 95/t The oleine aBMwnts to 
a^t 7x per cent., and the . . ooeine or codnine, to S9. 
1863-70 WATra Diet. Chem. I. 1063 Codnin, omnate of 
glyceryl, the . . neutral fat coiTsspoiiding to codnio add, 

Go-oiidseiL [Co- 3 : cf. Conoitizen. 1 Fel- 
low-citizen. 

ufE Pbtmptoa Corr, 57 Variance • .betwixt my oocitbins. 

Chas. Bold III. v. L 407 The dearest of our cO- 
citixens. 189a Stubss Const Hist 111 . xx. 417 The lord 
mayor and tnuteen ‘co^itbens*. . chose two dtuena 
Gook (kpk), Forms : t-3 000, I kok, 0000, 
4-6 00k, ooke, 4-5 ookka, 5 ookk, kooke, 5 7 
oooka, 4- 000k. [OE. cocc^ coc^ kok\ cf. ON. 
kokkr (rare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
£dda), and F. cof (13th c. in Littr^). 

Though at home in English and French, not the general 
name either in Teutonic or Romanic : the latter has deriva- 
tives of L. gatlns, the former of OTeuL *hMnoH - : Goth. 
hanat OS. and OHG.hano, MDu. hdne, Du. haam, MHG. 
han, Ger. AiA«, ON. hani^ Sw., Da. hanot OK Asms which 
scarcely survived into ME. Phonetically, it b possible that 
eoec is:— CTeut. *kuhko-. from same root as Chicken 
i^keukSno^ vis. huh: But its frequent early spelling 

in OE. with k {kok^ kokkot etc., 4 times out of 5 in Gregorys 
Past.) looks rather as if it were considered foreign ; for k is 
rare, except in foreign worda Also its use in one (later 
mixed) text of the Salic Law, vH. 6 (MSS. of 8-mh c\ * si 
qub coccum aut gallinam furaverit ' where other MSS. nave 
gullum^ and^ the Malberg glosses have aemsx, cannat for 
rAsNXMUs original Tent. Ai«-, rather favours its being 
Romanic. In any case, this shows coccus in the Latin m 
Northern Gaul, a centuiy before the earliest known English 
instances. (KiUan x <77 has in Du. 'kocke veins ^ haen*, 
but the status of this is uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob. echoic : cf. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl 

1 . The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Callus domesticus, the female being the Hen. 
(Often called in U. S., as in Kent, rooster.) 

K. .^.LFSED Gregory's Past, Ixiii. 459 Donne grast te 
lareow swa swa kok on niht . . Dms cocces dcaw b oaet he 
micle hludor siuufl on uhtan. ciooo An, Gosp. Matt, 
xxvi 34 iErhsm cocc \Lindisf, 4 Ruslvw. hona] crawe 
hriwa. ciooo /Flfric Gloss. Nomina Avium (Zup.) 307 
GntluSf coc. ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 6 ponne coccas 
crawan. a 1x30 Owl k Night. 1679 seolve coc pat wel 
can flhte. a 1300 Cursor M. 15S7X (Cott.) Ar he cock [v. r, 
cok, koc,cokke] him crau tt^nignt. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 
XIX. 4x0 pat acounted conscien<» At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes I . * 39 ® ['sEvisA Barth. De P. R. xii xvii. (X405) 
425 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and flecth awaye. 1440 Promp. Parv. sBi Kok, 
bryd, gallns. 1577 B. Googb Heresbneh's Hush, (1586) 
iS7b, Amongst all other householde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. 1304 Siiaks. 
Rick. II L V. hi. 9oq The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Morne. S63S Milton L* Allegro 49 
While the cock . . to the stack, or the barn-door. Stoutly 
struts hiB dames before. 1667 — P. L. vii. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1736 7 
KeysleVs Trav. tx76o» IV. 308 The vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4 Pasl. iii. vii. 949 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe- Lane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock. 
1814 WoRDsw. Excursion v. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. 

b, in various proverbial eimressions. 
a isag Ancr. R. X40 Ase me seio, pet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenne. 1444 Pol. Poems <1859) II. ai§ An old pro- 
verbe ground id on sapience, Alla goo we Mtille, the cok 
hath lowe schoon. Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) ox 

The yonge Cocke learnelh to crowe hye of the olde. 1389 
PuTTENHAM Eug. Pocite III. xvhi. (Arh.) 190 As the olde 
cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 1839 Hallam Hist. 
Lit II. iv. 4 69 Having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
Allsculapius. 

2 . There are many references to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-fighting ; also to that 
of cock-throwing, esp. at Shrovetide. Whipffingox 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised at wakes and 
fairs in the Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
their whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random ; see Brand Pop. Antiq, 
{Shrov€~tide\ 

1409 [sec cock-thrashing in B3I. c 1430 How Good VVfJfZx 
In Babees Bk. 40 Go not to pe wrastclin 


at cok [r. r. at lie cok]. 


inge, ne to schotynge 
sEs 6 R. Househ, Ace. Mar. 9 in 


Brand s. v. Cock-throwing, Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at Westm'. xks. 
1948 Plumpton Corr. 950 Theare b apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to niette at coxxs at Shelfeild. a i8s5 
Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant l i, Ye shall have game 
enough, 1 warrant ye : Every man’s cock shall fight. 
a 1840 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys II. 459 (Brand) Hee also 
would to the thrashing of the Cock& pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. 1677 Load. Gam. No. 1x80/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to ^ht at Newmarket. 1783 Poor 
RoHnT^i.) {S/mfe-tiHe\, There shall store of cocks. By cock- 
brsin'd youths, then suffer knocks. s8a4 Westm. Her. I. 
448 To nnd himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesda3% 
& Mr. Landor to sh7 at. i8$8 EMBKaoN Eng. Traits, 




b. Bomee Cm* Om otm ipidm OMm^aet. 
9.rXjiiiUtni(t»tk t « eooK tetd oMl tniiwd for 
codc'hpiti^ CAlooj^^. of pmsui oL f.) T* 
A'm to ten » {MwfiwKM of no 

beat food, to bo M^t«d wltb tho Iictt. 

wn VtoMi Cmt/M Otn. /to i yrt wa; (tspV >*t Fo 
■wiimII btttjroa aunt mm « oagto'MttettM 
MM Lirur Aftmt (Afb.) loi ^fo J|oHa /IW**«* 

eiui 

cocks of game, bat tha vary coas mo a sort of tl^ iliiiiiaUL 
1807 Totssll Fonr^f. Beasts <1873) 904 Tuea tha mompf 
a fighting cock, a t86« Fvixaa wSiSUes (1^4) tfo (HaJ 
was a Cock of tha Game, being tto only ^ Note * • 

. . who lost hb Life to save hb Quean aiM Oonntiy, ipM 
H. BaooKK Fool ^QueU. 11 iij My advamariaii on Ml 
sides, are such cocks of the game, sitg WEMiNOTOO in 
Giirw. Di^. X. 569 Tha I^ugnasa are now lh« wnt^M 
codcs^of the army. iM CoaaKTT Ruf* Bides fillb) 11 . 

like fighting-cocks upon tha labour « ‘ 


107 [They] live lika fighting-ooclm upon the labour & foe 
rest of the community. 1881 Gbn. P. ThomnoW A udi A it 
111 . cliv. 134 It b muntained ia opposition, that they lived 
like fightingwoocks. 

o. fig. That cock word t fight (vulgar) 1 that wilt 
not do, not ' go down*. 

ste Thackrbav Pendennie Uvii, «TeU that to the marine^ 
Major replied the valet, * that cock won't fight with me *. 
1890 Kingsley Ait. Locke xxiv. (1874) X79 , 1 tried to sea 
the arms on the carriage, but there ware none ; so that cook 
wouldn’t fight. 

8. The crowing of the cock in the early morning 
has led to the use of the expressions ^rst, socona, 
third cock, etc., to express points of time. 

[c 1386 Chavcbs MilieVs T. 50X Whan that tha firsta cok 
hath crowe. » Reevds T, 313 Til that the thridda 00k 
bigmn to synge.] cx44a Ipomydoa 781 At tho fryst cokka 
roose hea. igafi Testes Widow Edtth\n Brand s. v, Cockm 
crow. I shall not fye, till after the first cok. 1973 Tusaaa 
Hnsk. (x87B> x66 [see the whole seotionJL 1803 Shaks. 
Lear iii. iv. iti This b the foule Flibbertiginbet ; hee be|rins 
at Curfew, and walked at firsta Cocke. — Macb. 11. liL ^ wa 


w Wa 

wera carowsing till the second Cock, tfije Lithgow lYav, 
VII. 337 They sup’d, and wera ioulall, and at the first Cocke 
went roorth to the woode. 1840 Lonof. Sp. Stud. i. iv, Hara 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight. 

4 . As an imitation ot the cluck of the bird. 

c 1386 Chaucks Nun's Pr. T. 457 Nothing ne list Mm 
thanne for to crow. But cried anon cok, cok, and up he 
Bterte. 

6. A figure of the bird mounted on a spindle, as 
a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock. 

i8o§ Shakb. Lear in. U. 3 You Cataracts, and Hyrricano't 
spout. Till you haue drench’d our Steeples, drown tha 
Oockes. a xfijm Cleveland Model New Ret. s What Nawt 
at Babel now f how stands the Cock ? 

+ b. A toy of tlie shape of a cock or fowl ? Ohs, 

iM Bacon Sytt'a (x6si) 1 17a Children have also little 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them! 
And when they blow, or whistle in them, they yeaid a 
Trambling Noise. Ibid. (1677) f 176 Boyling in a full VesseU 
giveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to tha 
Cocks used by Children. 

II. Figuratively applied to men. 

6. One who arouses slumbercrs, a watchman of 
the night ; applied to ministers of leligion. 

(1386 Chaucer Prol. 893 Amorwe whan hat day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos oura boost and was oura atiercok.] 18x4 
T. Adams Devil's Banquet lao No noyse to waken the 
Sybarites, unlesse the Cockes, the MinUters . . Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, though hee crowes to them that 
the day is broken. 1871 J. Larwood Pk, Clerical Anecd, 
x 69 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 

7 . Leader, head, chief man, ruling spirit ,* for- 
merly, also, victor : said also of things. Cock of 
the school : the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cock of the walk-, the chief person of a 
circle, coterie, etc. See Walk. 

igaa N. Udall Erasm. ApopA, 164 The contrarye [side 
to dice] to this . . was called venus, or Cous, and y« was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast. 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius when they straue 
who should lie Ci^ke of thys worlds dung-hill. X83S Shirley 
Brothers (N.>, She may be cock o* twenty, nay, for aught 
I know, she is immortal 1870 Moral State Eng. xi8 
To be the Cock of all them with whom he converses. 167a 
Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. 918 Tis Sir Salomon s Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath been drawn against, 1893 
Cotton Epigr. 0/ Martial 1x5 Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too, Itie Cock and Terror of the Sword-men’s 
Crew, xyxt Addison Sped. No. 131 f 9 Sir Andrew is 
grown the Cock of the Club since he left us. 17B9 Swift 
Gremd Question, At cuffs I wss always the cock of the 
school a X734 North Life Ld. Guilford (1808) 1 . 68 (t>.) 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine viii, He was the cock of the schoM 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1835 Mcttley 
Dutch Rep. (x 86 i) I. 953 In the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the walk. 1876 F. E. Trollofe Charming 
Fel/ofo 1 . vi. 70 He bruised his way to the perilous glory w 
being cock ot the school 

tb. Hence, perhaps, the phrase To cry cocki 
? to acknowledge (someone) as victor. Ohs. 

X313 Douglas eEneit xi. Prol. xso Becum thow cowatt, 
crauJoun recryaud, And by consent cry cok, thi detd is 
dycht. 

8. coiloq. One who fights with pluck and spirit. 
Hence a familiar term of appreciation among the 
vulgar. 
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ffoa MAmiNoicR l/uHot, Comkat n. t, H« Iim drawn 
bloM of him you Well done, old cock I BimvAN 
Piigr, Pfwr. II. Kia //m. 1 would a fought wt long ae Breath 
had been in roe. Gnaiktart^ Well eaid, Father HoneHt 
. .thou art a Cock of the right kind. 1710 Brit. Apoiio 
ill. No 31. 3/3 ITie Young Cwk cry'd 1 will Not meddle 
nor make. 1715 Bailxy Enum. Ctlloq. (1677) 378 (D.), I 
am going to an old club of many coclu [vtiutiiuimmm 
Gmihrum (ontuberHium\ to endeavour to patch up what I 
nave loet. 1771 SMOLunr Hum^k. Cl 1 . 6 May, let. ii, 
^'he doctor being a ahy cock, ilgy Dickbni Pickw. xliv. 
* Do you always emoke arter you goea to bed, old cock? 
iBjia S. hov'ni Handy Amdy iu, 'That’i right, my cock,' 
said he to Murtough. 

III. Of Other birds, etc. 

9. The male of various other birds. See also 


attrib. uses in at, Cook-btbd, Cook-bparbow, etc. 

1 c laagin Ret. Ami. 1 . 16B Feaant henne ant feaant cocke. 
IJ93 Lamgl. P. Ft. Q XIV. 173 And whan ^ pocok caukede 
ber*of ich took kepe. How vn.corteialiche m cok hue kynde 
forth atrenede. c 1400 Liber Cocorum ( 1863' 36 Tho feaaunt 
kok, but not tho henne. c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 763/36 
Hie JiUcMs^ a telle cok. Hee fiUca% a telle hen. igao 
pAi.acR. 306/3 Cocke, a he byrde. ig^ Flbmimg Pamopiie 
PP' 354 Pigeona bring foorth two eggea, the drat a cocke, 
the aecond a henne. 1870 BiJtiNK Kucycl. Rural Sports 
86a Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on . .the increase of 
the hen birds to auch a degree as to out.number the cocks. 

b. In names of birds, as Black-cock, Goa-oook, 
IIkath-cook, Mck>r-oook, Pkaoook, Woodcock, 


etc., q. V. 

o. Short for Woodcock. Often attrib. 

i|{|o- 1601 [implied in Cockshoot). 1741 Combi. Fam. •Piece 
If. 1. 333 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes. 1870 
Blaimb EncycL Rural Sports f 3658 It is distressing.. to 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put ta 
Jbid, The sportsman must not expect great success in cock 
•hooting in a very severe frost. 

10. t (I** d*ImU ) : a Turkey- 

cock. Cock of the mountain or wood : the Caper- 
cailye. Cock of the N&rth : the Bramblimo. 

J. Hbvwooo Prov. 4 Epi^r. (1667) 35 His dronken 
red snout, I would haue made as oft chaunge from hew to 
hew, A.h dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Fiillek 
PfaH*s Fun. ag A bird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, remarkable for the fine flesh and follie thereof. 
1678 Ray tViltugkby's Ornttk. 173 Carmrcaillie, Tetrno 
uro^allus, The cock of the mountain or wood. 177a Fohstem 
Hudson* s Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LX 11 . 395 ITic great 
cock of the wood is as big as a turkey. x8^ Sik W. Bowi.fcs 
in Lett, ist Earl Malnieshury II. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of live wood .of which we hear suchiamovis accounts 
here. x88a Pi^. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 504 The Brainbling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

11. Blue, harvest t salmon cOi k : local names of 
a salmon in one of its stages, 

1677 Johnson in Ray's Corr. (i848> 137 A salmon cock, 
which some call a lial^flsh, usually about twenty or twenty, 
two inches, and a whole flsh, above that length. x86i Act 
84 4 35 i^ict. c. 109 f 4 Whether known by the names . . 
salmon, .grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole. Ibid. Pugg- 
peal, harvcstcock, sea trout, .or by any other local name. 

IV. Technical applications. [The connexion 
of some of these with this word is doubtful.] 

12. A spout or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liquids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow ; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear : the 
resemblance of some stop.cocks to a cock’s head with its 
comb, readily suggests itself; but some of the earlier quo- 
tatiuns seem to imply that the power of closing the ' cock ' 
was no essential feature, i. e. thatactf^A was not necessarily 
a stopcock, but that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid ; in others it appears to be~noule or 
mouthpiece. But in (terman, kakn has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period, and an example of 
3503 ill Grimm has * wenn es ^in kindjeinen hAn ufgewint, 
so louft der wein aller aus '(if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs outi, clearly referring to a sto)><ock. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 11844) 353 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok vLij^L 1^ Barkt Atu. 
C 718 A cock in a condit to let out water, papilla', vn 
petit bout persi, qu'on met an bout de tuiau v dcs /ontaints 
par les quelt teaue sort. 1M3 Rites 4 Mon. Ch. Durh, 
(1643) 70 The Laver of marble, having many title cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with xxiiij cockes of Brasse rownd 
alvout yt. 1596 Harington Meta/n. Ajax (1814)7 I'o which 
pipe you must have a C(Kk or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength. 1607 Siiaks. Timon 11. ii. 171, I haue 
retyr'd me to a wasteful! cocke^ And set mine eyes at flow. 
x6xi CoRVAT Crudities ap Artificial! rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of art with fine water 
spowting out of the cocka ^ix Oitgr., Marmouset, the 
cocke of a cesterne, or fountaine, made like a womans dug ; 
any Antlcke Image from whose teats water trilleth. CanelU 
.. the cocke, or spout of a conduit. i6ax QiiARLEh 
lustltP. (1678) 64 Beneath, a rocky Gstern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 1654 Warrkn 
Unbeiievers aB Unlesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
to conveigh this water. 1655 Mrq. Wosckster C>«/. fnv. 
f 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
sumed. another begins to . . re-fill. X679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of aoove an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, mode with Ladles 10 
receive it. i68x Blount Giossogr. [see COCK-A-Hoor, £|y- 
mol.l 3717 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Disiil/ing, ITie 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water tnenn- 
tinently runs by loosening the Cock. 1743 R. Maxwbll 
Trans. Agric. Scotl. 344 (Jam.) l«t go that water by means 
of a spigget and fosset, or cock and pml, as we call it in 
Scotland. 1833 Act 341 Will. Ilf, c. 46 | 97 'pie said 
commissioners may provide one or more fire engines and 
fire cocks or plugs. 

b. To turn the cock : to open it Full cock : 
with the cock full open. 


ifin T. Stoooiitqm CIr. Seurif. vBl 97 Wbareby wt 
tume the cocke of this conduit, and ao dniw the water of 
life. XTaf Poai Dussc. u. 170 Thus the smalt jett which 
hasty hands unlock Spirts in the nrdner's im who tarns 
the cock. 1884 Pali Mail G, xg May xt/x To turn on all 
the taps full cool 

o. with defining nttribntet prefixed, ti hall-, 
feed-, four-wa^-, dil-, stop-* tum^, water" 

cock, etc. : lee these words- 
19. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then brought down by the 
trigger ; varying in shape and use with the sncces- 
■ive changes in the construction of firearms : 

a. in a matchlock, a lever for bedding the match and brings 
ing it down on the powder in the touch-pan ; b. , in a 
flintlock, a springdever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel ; o. in a percussion-lock, ^ a ipnng 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipole, or, in centre- 
firing guns, causes the needle to explode tne cartridge. 

So called from its original shape (Hildebrand); similarly 
kakn in German, kaen, kaan in Du. from end of i6th c. 
(Connexion with It cecca notch (of on arrow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

Earl BEppoao Murd Risaio in Ellis Orig Lett. 
Ser. L clxxxvi. II. 813 One Patricke Baleutine . . olTered a 
dagge (pistoll agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe. 
X590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronclls, then if their stones should hapiien to kreake, or 
not to stand right iu their cockes, whereby they should 
faile to strike just . . or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stifle, and well set in their serpentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. X599 
Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 55 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 16x3 roy. Guiana in Harl. Atisc. (Malh.) 
111 . x86 Had their match in cock ready to discharge. x66o 
Boylb New Exp. Pkys. Meek. xiv. 80 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel, struck out of it . . 
many, .parts of Fire. s6ta Lomi. Gas. No. 3045/4 Left in 
an Hauney Coach on Tuesday 33d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Bairil. xytx MU. 

4 Sea Diet. (ed. 4), The Cock half bent ; Is the usual stand- 
ing of it, when neither cock’d nor quite down. 1809 Wbi.- 
LiNQTON in Gurw. Disp. IV. 447 with his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his thumb upon the cock. 
x8^ ‘ SroNEHENGB ' Brit. Sports 1. 1. xL 55 Never put the 
caps on before loading; the «}ck may slip, even with the 
best lock. 

b. At cock, at {on) full cock : with the cock 
drawn full back, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will cause it to act. At {on) 
half cock : with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn up so that the trig^r can act (cf. quot. 
1711 in prec.). Also fig. [ilere really a verbal 
sb., from the verb,] 

X743 Desaculikrs Nat. PlUlos. I. xo8 The gun being at 
HaliVCock, the .Spring acts upon the 'rumblcr with more 
Advantage. 1837 Disraeli Corr.w. Sister ai Nov. (1886) 75 
H. Liddril. flushed with his Durham triumph, had been at 
half-cock all day. a 1845 Hood Ghost xv, Oflf he went, 
Like fowling • piece at cock I x86x W. H. Russell in 
lUmes ag July, In one stack 1 saw muskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with hammers on the nipple X873 B. 

Si EWART Consepi. Foixe vi. 159 A rifle at (utl cock, with a 
delicate hair-trigger, is a vet y good instance. 
tlA- Tart of a plough as formerly made. Obs, 

>S *3 Fitxiierb. Husb. 8 3 'I'hc partes of the plowe . . the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-eare or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-maK Ibid. | 4 And some men bane in 
itede of the ploueh-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the ploughe-beame, and they cafle it a coke, 
mode with .ii. or ihre nyckes, and that serueth for depenes. 
1790 W. Marshall Midi. Count. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cock, a 
mcies of draft-iron of a plow. See Clevvy. xBxy Rkes 
Cyct. s.v. Plough, There is also a cock or a sort of crank, 
fixed by a screw and nut, so as to keep the share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn hackwards. 

16. The pointer, needle, or tongue of a balance. 
s6xi CoTCR., Brayefte . . the tryall, tongue, orcorke, of a 
Ballance. X708 15 Kersfy, Cock, the Needle of a Ballance. 
1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 395 
Tlie cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will stand upright when the weighing is accurate. 

b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1613 R C. Table Alph. <ed. $\GnomeH, (he stile, or co^k 
of a diall. 1636 Dugard Gate Lot. Uni. | 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours . . show the stay of the time sliding by. 
X 7 « 8 J. Smith Horol. Disquis, 30 A large Dial made with | 
a double Cock, that is with two Cocks of the same size 
fixed together. 1813 O. Crabb Techuol. Diet. s. v. Compass, , 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
over the needle. 

10. Clock-making. An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to tlic plale of a watcii or clock to sup- 
port the outer end of the pivot of a wheel or 

1 >cndulum ; as the balance-cock of a watch. So 
'. co^, Gcr. hahn, 

X678 Load. Gaa. No. 1386/4 A round small Silver Watch 
..with a steel Chain .. a brass Cock, an endless Screw. 
x 6 g 6 Dekh AM A rtif. Clockm. 4 The wrought piece which 
covers the Ballance, and in which the upper Pc vet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock. 1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI . 
307 The cook screwed to the potanceplate. 1884 F. Britten : 
Watch 4 Clockm. ao In the centre of cock jewel. Ibid, 116 * 
The top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is carried on a cock. 

17. The bush of a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. Also Coak. 

sfiay Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. xq Shiuers . . Is a 
little Wheele fixed in the middest with a C^ke or Pin. 1678 
Pnilum, Cocks (in Navigationi, little aquare Rings of Brass 
with a hple in them put into the middle of some of the j 


COOK. 


C elt wooden Sheers fm^. for Shoavts] tokeep them 
•putting by the pin or the block whereon they tom. 
1^ B. Burs Did. Terme Art a v. Coeht, (on Shtp-Doerdh 
18. The mark at which curlers aha. 

1787 Bums Tam SamomPe Elegy Iv, When to the lochs 
the curlers flock. . Wha win they station at the cock f Tom 
Semion'a deed I sSixScott GuyM. xxxii, ' About the folk 
that was playing at the curling, and about auld Jock Steven- 
son that wu at the cock.' 

18. slang. Short for cock-and-bull sloty : A fic- 
titious narrative, a canard. 


tfisi Mavhbw Loud. Labour I 0x4 Getting rid of what 
are t^nically termed * cocks'; whim, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous dnelB, etc i860 Sala Bedding- 
ton Peerage News of the apociyphal nature known 

es 'cocks . 


20. « Penis : Ger. hahn, h&hnchen. 

1790-36 in Bailbv {Folio\ vm tr. Rabelais 1 . 185 mote. 
[So in M. 1B07 (Longmans, etc.) T. 169, and ed. 1849 (Bohn) 
1 . 135.] (The current name among the people. hut,pmderis 
cauom. not admissible in poUte speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with senm xa.) 

V. Attrib. and Comb. 

21. attrib. In sense of * male * : a. of birds. 

iffs EpKN Decades W. Imd. 1. 1. (Arb.) 67 Cocke chikyna 

1577B. GooQEHeresbach'i Htub* iv. (1586) 159 b, If you 
woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose such 
Egges as be longest and shan^t s6o6 Bacon Syfva (1677) 
I 339 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. X760 Edwards Acc. Bird in Phit. Tgans. LI. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 18m 
Penny Cycl. XXIII.^ 144/* ,Each cock-bird [ostrich] will 
have its fair share of incubation. x888 Pall Mali G. 1 Feb. 
4/3 A sympathetic * cock fowl' singing as best he can. 
b. more generally. 

163a Brome Northern Lass i. v, Are you the Cock-bawd 
to the Hen wan here f X676 Shadwkll Virtuoso 1. i. To see 
a cock-lobatcr diasected. c x^ B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male, ibid., Cock-pimp, a supposed 
Husband to a Bawd. 1865 J.G. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
xiii. (1873) 366 While there are the cock and hen lobster, I 
never saw any di (Terence in the sex of the shrimps. 

22 . attrib. Chief, leading ; ' crack * : often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming tlie highest 
place. 

i6a6 Ford Lover's MeUmck. v. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity I 167a Mar\*ell Reh. Tntnsp 1. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. 1687 Siiadwell 
Juvenal Ded. A iij b, 1 will not say an a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius. 1690 Crownr Eng. Frier 1, i. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cotk-fighier, and cock-wencher 0' Christen- 
dom. xtej Tate in Dryden's Juvenal 11697) 28 A Cock- 
Zealot of this prwching crew. i8a6 Cobbrtt Rur. Rides 
(1B85) 11 . 360 A big white house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1865 Pall Mali G. 
It July 3/3 I’he cock attorney or the place. 

b. Highest in position, most prominent, chief. 

^ 1651 Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1 . 15 Hudled up together 
in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cock- 
frathek, and C(Xk-mate. 

28. Comb., as cock-bag, -feeder, -feeding, -house, 
-main, -ten, -shears, -walk ; cock-ntmped, -trodden, 
ppl. adjs. ; oook-and-hen-paddle (^ee Cock- 
paddle); oock-brasB- C ock-metal; oook-bread. 


specially prepart;d loot! for fighting-cocks; foock*!- 
egg (see quota., and cf. Cockatkice) ; t oook- 
glade C00K-8HOOT ; t oook-hoad (see quot. and 
Cock'h-bbad) ; oook-znaas, mass at cock-crowing; 
oook-money^CocK-FENNT; oook-paoe, a strut- 
ting step like that of a cock ; oook-peoked a. (said 
of a wife, after hen-pecked) ; oook-setter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight ; t cook-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see CoCK- 
THROWINO) ; foock- thrashing (cf. sense 2) ; cock- 
watch (see quot. and 16). 

x6xs Markham Country Content. 1. xix. (x668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag. XB34-43 Southey Doctor clxiv. 
(D.), You feed us with "cock-breucT and arm us with steel 
spurs. x6a6 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 111 . 
531 Every minute ne produced new and unnatural *Cocks- 
eggs, .hatched them from the devilishness of his policy, and 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe, a xBag Forbv 
Voc, £. Anglta, Cock's-ege, an abortive egg, without a 
yolk. X883 : Miss Burne Folklot'e aag The small 

yolkless egp which hens sometimes Lay aix culled [in Shrop- 
shire] cocK^ eggs. .They are very unlucky, and must never 
be brought into a house. 1834 Sport. Mag. Nov., 'J'hc 
most celebrated *c(H;k -feeder England ever produced, x^ 
Blainb Encytl.Rur. ^S/0r/l§4ool *Cock feeding and train- 
ing are words of synonymous import. 1870 Miss Jackson 
Skropsh.Wd,-bk.,*CockMad,t\i< top part of the spindle which 
c.irries the upper mill-stone iu a nour-mill. 16x6 Surfl. 
& Makkh. Country Farm 670 The '•cocke-house where hee 
shall keepe his fighting cockes and hennes. 1677 W. Hus- 
EKaxs Narrative 11. 71 While himself searching; about farther 
found three Guns hid in a Cox-house. 179$ Southey Lett. 
Jr. (i799> 79 midnight they all went to "Cock-mass, 
X876 Grant Burgh Sck. Scotl. 11. xiv. 47B Fastem's E'en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contribu- 
tion under the name of "Cock-Moo^. 1969 J. Sanford tr. 
^SpdAPds Van, A rtes 73 b. For Who is that whiche seethe a 
man go with a "cocke pose, xyga Est. Celibacy 06 Male 
usurpation, or being "cock-peck^, depends for tne most 
part on the wont of good nature, and a little submission in 
the female. 1875 New Quarterly Mag. July 501 The re- 
Aige of cockpecked woman. 1611 Markham Country Com 
tout. I. xix. (x668i 66 Of the "Cock-Pen. I'his pen should 
be made of very close hoards. 171a Lend. Gao, Na 5037/15 
Lost . . a Bay brown Gelding . . a little "Cock-rumpt. tSsI 
Mrs. Bray Protostant yiii, (X884) 75 Not a bear-ward, nqr 
a "cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills . . but will rive thee a 
character. 16x1 Marrhaii Country Content. L xlx. (x668) 90 
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A •tioekiMk, ^ A bUL tw - Aim». UPHtmtd Bk, 
m». xzi^i WhMMomr hysMvriiliiigiuid by«iMWtt»M 
« .come OM my bmdMp 1 ihaU twne ia» into A 

fo H. T. Mfm. (1868) 571 The gAAiee caM * foie- 

hnlle AAd y ookthretihyAg *. ij^ Flaminq Gkm. 

ui. id McSg, Heu piooue with mr eometimee^ thonghtheyte 
Aoc *cocktrodden. c tgiA Bk, Ifmwkmg in BiTAmt. I. yes 
Take a *cokk« torde loden in vinegre. iSm 1. Hiaauann 
Mtrohgf in CmtutTt Ttcktu Educ, IV. 364^ In the tbiee 
quATter plAte or *cock wntcfaet (that is a watch .. havinf a 
aeparate cock for each wheeU, 

Cook Ckf’lc), Also 5 ook. 5-6 oooko. [First 
known in 15th c. Agrees in form and sense with 
dial* Ger. kocke masc. heap of hay, also of dong; 
Korw. kok m. heap in general, esf. of dnng, but 
also still more generallv * lump ’ : cf. ON. kokkr 
lump (.sm^kdkkr snow-ball), Sw. koka fern, clod, 
clot. It is nncertain whether the narrower or the 
wider sense is the primitive: see Grimm s. v. 
(Connexion with the stem of Ger. ku^^-ei, Dn. 
kod-il * ball has been suggested.) 

In the DicimuMtn du Pmioia Normtmd^ diparUm, dt 
VEurt (1879) it is said, haycocks are generally called t/iV- 
iottie 9 \ but about Berville (a little south of Rouen) a vilUtU 
of the smallest sise, in uduch the hay is put up the Ant day, 
is called ttm coque. from its resemblance to the rounded 
shape of an egg-shell {foqu0\ This may be the same word : 
the derivation offered is, of course, questionable.] 

A conical heap of produce or matedal. 
a. of hay (rarely com) in the held. Cf. Hat-cook. 
(398 Tsbvisa Batik, De P, i?. xvii. Ixxii. (1495) 646 Heye is 
. . ndered and made of hepes in to cockes. 1470 Hasoino 
Cnrmt. clxxiiL IL 6 (He] lave there with great power . . 
among the hay cockes bushed. 1483 Cath. AnfL 71 A Cok 
of hay or of come. 1577 B. Googb HtrtabadCt 1. 
(1586) 45 b. When it (giM] is dryed, we lay it in wind rowes 
and then make it up tn Cockes, and after that in Moowes. 
•679 Blount Anc, Ttnuret 131 To And one Man to make 
Coaa or Ricks of Hay. 1718 Gay in Popds Lett, 9 Aug., 
A cock of barley in our next field has been consumed to 
ashes, c 1790 W. Ellis in Old C, 4 Farm, IVdi. (E. D. S.) 
a V. Hay-Mking^ The same day . . it may be . . put into 

S rass-cocka The second day we . . put it into bostara -cocks, 
lat are as big again as grau-cocks. I'he third day . . we 
cock it up into neapa 1814 W. Irving T. Tmv. I. eso 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. i88e F. P. Vbrkby 
in Coniemp. Rtv. XLIl, 965 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty shcavea* 
b. of dung, wood, turf, etc. 

XS70 Levins Manip. 158/10 A cocke of dune, eollis. 1893 
Evblvn Dr la Quint, CompL Gard. II. 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldiest Dung, to raise Mumrooms on. S7A3 
Loud. «f Country Brew, 111. (ed. a) 17^ Oak. .they lay up^in 
gi-eat Piles or Cocks to dry. z88s Ttma 14 Jan. 6/6 llie 
^ - ockbfturf*. 


ouming of what was called in Ireland * a cock 

t Cock. Obs, Also 5 ook, 6 ookke, 6-8 
oooke. [The compound cokbote varied in 1 5th c. 
with eogbete ; and cokkdt eocke itself aCTeed with one 
sense of CoG ; it is thus probable that the Eng. 
cocke ^ represented the Fr. variants cogue ^ coque\ 
see Coo sb.^ There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in French, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, Coo sense 1 ; rather has cock always cor- 
responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive coquet. 

The Vocab. della Crusca has It. cocca * a kind or ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much 
raised, with a single mastj and a square sail * ; dim. coc- 
thetta. Of the similar Celtic words, Thumeysen says Ir. ft 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word; Welbh ewek is 
manifestly an old borrowed word; Cornish coc^ pi. cucu^ 
*boat' is the Rom.-Eng. cock^ and Breton koket^ kokedu 
the OFr. dim. ^uet,] 

A small sbip^s boat. Now always Cock-boat. 

1430-63 [in comb, in Cockboat, Cockswain]. 1909 IVill 
of aurgeyt (Somerset Ho.), To Ciistofer . . a cokke to rov^ 
yn. 1558 W. Tourson in //aA/wyr (1589) 123 1 tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skiffe, and went to the Island. 1569 
Stocker Diodorut Sic, 111. xi. zas llien the Tounssmen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stuffy 
and . . cast fire into the shippes. 1609 Shake. Lear iv. vi. 
19 Yond tall Anchoring Bmke, Diminudi'd to her Cocke : 
her Cocke, a Buoy. 1^ Chbttlb Hofinem (N.), I caused 
my lord to leap into the cock. [1774 E. Jacob F'averskam 
80 No tenant shall have above one Cocke to dredge and use 
in the river.] 

t Oock» sbA Ohs, rare, [In OE. sm coceas * sea- 
cocks ' (cf. F. coque marine), perh. ad. L. 

cocca by’ form o{ concha ; in ME. a. F. coque shell, 
of same origin : cf. Cooklb Cockle, shell-fiih. 

c 1000 iELFRic Colloq. in Wr.-WQlcker94 AfMtcwfoL,muslan, 


..oper so Tele Cockes 3 v,r, cokkys, cokeiesj. 

1661 R. Lovbll Hist, Ammalt iBo Cocks, and Cokles .. 
being of so hot a nature that they fly above the water like 
an arrow, In the summer nights, 
t Oock* sb.^ Obs, rare-K [f. Cook w.i i : perk, 
«/ cocke is the northern infinitive, but cf. the 
Latin.] War, strife. 

, a SADO £, E. Psalter cxUii. 1 Blemid Isiverd mi God, pat 
leres right Mi hende at cocke [L. adpresHum\ mi fingres 
at fight 

Oodk (k<<k), [f. Cock 8 -a.] 

L A pronounced upward turn ; an upward bend 
(of the nose, etc.) ; a significant turn (of the eye). 


wt 

sfliw^SoiiTT 5)f, Beesmtie Hi, They wwa eelleefod * vfle et 
SMdis said the Maa of Law ., wim a knowing oockof bis 
cyefohiaiWKt aekhbour. sl«| AfamS^VllL 
gS^M^rng^bad lott its pretty oock, add bad gsowa da- 

8. A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

1717 Bullock Worn, aRkUten, ax, 1 have an Inimitable 
opck with my hat that adds a vivacity to my lo^. SB^ 
Thackboav CeUksrme ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. 

3 . An upward turn given to the brim of a hat ; 
a mode of so taming It up ; couer, the tumed-up 
part of the brim. 

svii Stbbla J/Sfvr. No. 104 fa He. .wore Ina smart Cock, 
a little Beaver hat edged with Silver, syca Buoobll ibid. 
No. 319 p 5 The Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
his Hat. 1706 Cavallibr Mem, 1. 80 Putting . . a Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cooks of their Hats. 1769 Boswell 
Tonr Hebrides 9 Oct. 1773 The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat. i8ea Bewick Msm, 44 He had 
. . the cocka of his hat shot through and through. 

1 4 . * A kind of cap, or head-dress* (Jamieson) ; 
cf. CocK-UP. Sc, Obs, 

1^ Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mabbies, and cocks. 


Ooekf eb^ [f. Cock r.8] A cocked position of 
the hammer of a pistol or gun ; see Cook sb^- 
tCook, sb,^ Obs, OT arch. Perversion of the word 
God (an intermediate form being goch), used in 
oaths and forcible exclamations, as by cock. Cock 
AND PiB ; but generally in the possessive, as cocEs 
body, boms, heart, stouns, pain, passion, soul, etc. 

c sjM Chaucer Manciples Prol. 9 See how for Cokkes 
bones [v,r. kokes bones, goddes bone^ As he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. ^1460 Tswneley Myst, 150 By Cokes 
dere bonys 1 raak you go wyghtly. c S46$ R, E, Miu, 
(Warton Club) 44 By cokkns soulc. There is an haare 
in my haye. s»o Palsgr. 730/1 Stryke for cockes 
body. CIS30 Hickscomsf in Hasf. Dodsley I. 188 Cock's 
death, whom have we heret 1539 Lyndreay Satyre a84x 
War I ane King, sir, be coks passioun 1 1 sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun. 0x993 Udall Raster D , i. H. <Arb.) 
x8 By cocke, thou sayest truthe. xfpFj Trial Treat, in Haxl. 
Dodsley 111. agr Ah ! Cock's precious sides, what fortune 
is this 1 16x3-6 W. Brom'NB Brit, Past, i. iv, I'hen sw'ore 
^ Cocke and other dunji^-hill oathes. 1633 Jonhou Tale 
Tub III. ii. Cocks bodikins ! we must not lose John Clay. 


1676 D’Uhkky Mad. Fickle i. L (1677) 3 What Mr. Hariy ! 
By Coxbodikins I did not know you. xyxg — Pills 1 1 1. 
14 By Cock, quoth he. Say you so. x8a8 .Scorr F, M, 
Perth viii, Cocksbody, make that manifest to me. xBxs 
Longp. Gold, Leg. iii. Natrv, viii. Come, Aleph, Beth; 
dost thou forget f Cock's soul t thou’clst rather play 1 

[Cook, xA® 

Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has the sense *The notch 
of an arrow *, which he probably found in Ainsworth's Tkt* 
saurus{\^\fr’’) * I'he cock of an arrow, Sagittse creua No 
evidence has been found for such a sense : it appears to be 
an etymological figment founded on Skinner's coiijectiire 
that *cock of a gun' (Cock 13) was a term originally 
proper to Archery^ and identical with It, cocca * the nocke 
of an arrow* (Flono).] 

Cook (kpk), w.l Formerly also ookke. [Here 
are included a number of separale uies, which 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtful for the earliest sense, 
which has been conjecturally compared with Irish 
cog’Oim ‘ I war, I make war \ stem in OIr. fuf-.] 
L tl. intr. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
rel. Also in 1 6th c. to cock it. Obs. 

c xago (see Cocking vbl. sb,). a tajs Prot', Alfred 668 in 
0 ,E, Misc, 138 pe luttcle mon ..wole grennen, cocken, 
andchiden. cxgaoPol. Songs{^\Z-sq\ X33Tococke with knyf 
nost thou none nrae. a 1400 q/s AUxanaerso^ F ra morne to 
be mirke ni^t maynly pa cocken. a xqm Sir T. Smith Orat. 
lii. App, to Life (L.), And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they botn be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. x6oo Anp. Abbot Exp. 
ykttah 612 He who should nave been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 

IL 1 8. To play the * cock behave boastfully 
or defiantly ; to swagger, strut ; to brag, crow over. 

1979 Abp. Parker Corr, 046 Our circumspections so vari- 
able. .maketh cowards thus to cock over ua 1996 T. Hky- 
WOOD Spider 4 F, xliiL 17 The spider and Ay, that erst 
there brajgde and cockt. xoso Arnway Alarum (i66x) z6x 


(L.) Belshaxzar was found, .cocking up against God. 
SouTHKRNB LoyeU Brother \, i, Til strut, and cock, and 
talk as big, as wind and froth can make me. lyxa Steele 
Sj^ct. No. 423 F 3 A young Officer, who aave Symptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 17x3 Guarotan (1756) 1 1 . No. 
108. 103 Every one co^ and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 

III. To stick or turn up. 

8. trans. To set up assertively or obtrusively; 
to turn up in an assertive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant wfiy ; to stick stiffly up or oui, [app. 
with reference to the posture of a cock's neck in 
crowing, or that of his crest or his tail.] 

To cock the ears : to prick up the ears in attention, 
interest, etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. To cock the nose ; to turn it up in 
contempt or indiflFercnce. To cock the eyt\ to 
turn the eye with a knowing look ; to give a wink. 

cs6oo Dat Begg BednellGr. 11. ii. In Bull«n O, PI, (x68t) 
39 Your bought Gendlky that sits on thoa Like Peacock's 
foathers cod?t upon a Raven. 1671 Maevell Bek, Transp. 
t, x6i [She] spreads and cocks her uuL 17x0 Addibon 


xSieV. 

F,M. 


OOSUL' 

AM. N«.n5r»TlwUaiP^;«Mn4M7MBiara 
C*v <JA, Onrifiiufm wdttMim 

tm SiMUJWT /ftn Owrt L H. *t7o m ttevidgw 
MntMilMaodwl hitqwatluiik 

T oi^^ m , Caab M ra r qpfcahttt owe eye. tyqnBwmEkgxffm* 
demon iU, YeUlis.TTiuit pnMMUyco£yo« 

18^ Wolcott (^P. Pindar) Bp. Ld. 
ao4 He eodw wa new upon dtomoL si 
Perth EEvii, The wisest Oiptain eyw — , , . . ^ . 
g^e (beg-myttle) in his bonnet. sBuBMaABtat 
mothy put on his hat, Oocked his iyi at iMi 
os alone^^^sBfis Xjmoslbv IPaierM. iji* He eacM gp 
his head, and he cocked up his wings, and be coobed uphw 
tail il^ AtmcA xoMay tiiCocMiiiy laaghitifityiitlMifi 
shocagUuiot atherootofit, 

b. tntr. To stand, or stick eonroiouoiisljf up. 
sBeg Gaulb Holy Madnesss 01 His ^uer ondw ififli 
R. Stafylton StraddsLsm C. s^armviL 79 The fipwuib 
Souldiers..«irould..put their Helmets upon fauM^stklei, 
so as they might m seen but to eodt above ^ Worta* 
thfi Lend. Gas. No. 3319/4 She carries her Tail 1 
1787 Best Angiiffi led. •) 168 Floats . - auist be 1 
..as to make them cock, that is, stand peipaat 
the water, sfigy Livihoetomb 7'nev. xxvili. 369 1..^. — 
Ing heads cocking up between the old ones 


saucy -looking 



4 . To cock the hat : ^ to act up the hat wkli an 
air of petulance and pertneis* (J.); *a eatnaioit 
mode of vulgar salutation* (HalHwell). NoWp 
to stick the bat Jauntily on one side of the bead- 

169X Baxter I^fBapt, 148 He went up and down Loadon 
Streets with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fixed. 1691 Luttbell Bel. (1857) IL sou Behavpig 
themselves indecently as her majestle past by, I 
in the face and cocking their hata lyxe Ajjdison , , 

Na 403 F 5, 1 saw an alcrte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his who entered. 1709 Swift CrandQuesHsn 
debated 105 'I'he Capuin, to show he Is proud of the fkvour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks un his beaver; (His 
beaver is cock’d ; pray, Madam, mark that. For a cajptasn 
of hone never takes off his hat). i8sp DicKENf Bam, 
Rudge lix, Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience 
of scratching his bead. 1841 S. Loveb Haneh Andy exx. 
The mother thought Murphy would be a gooef tpeculation 
for the daughter to cock ner cap at. x8^ R. S. SUETEIUI 
Sponge* s Sp, Tours, 10 A fancy torage cap, cocked jauntily 
over a profusion of well-waxed curls. 

5 . To turn up the brim of (a hat), esp, aa a 
fashion of wearing it ; cf. Cookbd hat. 

1663 Pepve Diary 13 July, Mrs. Stewart in this dresM, 
with ner hat cocked and a red phime. 1665 Bovlb Occas, 
Reft. iv. xix. (1679) ft79 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Codcing the Brims he turn’d into a kind of Cup, such a 
proportion of Water that he quench’d his Tliirst with it. 
1766 Goldbm. Vk, W. xii. Cocking His hat with |Mna 
1804 D’Iseaeli Cttr, Lit,, Lit, Fashions, The same caprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats. 1898 Hawthorne 
Fr, 6 It, Jmk. 1. 81 Wolsey’s hat . . apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is. 
b. intr. and absol, 

xfiya Wycherley Levs in Wood 11. iv. Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 1699 Garth Dispent. 1, (xyjo) X47 
So spruce he moves, so gracefully he cocks ; The hollow o 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 

IV. 3 . intr. * To train or Uic fighting cocks * 
(T.). 1948-1886 [see Cocking vbl, sb, e]. 

7 . To shoot wood-cocks. 

Z696-Z870 [sec Cocking vbl. sb. 3]. 

Cock, [f. Cook sb.'^ 13.] 

i 1 . To place (a match) in the cock of an old 
matchlock gun. Also^f. Obs. 

X998 Barret TAeor. tVarres 11. 1. r7 To cocke his burning 
match, /but. iii. i. 41 Hauing . . made themselues ready, 
and cocked their roaicliea X649 Roxb, Ballads VI. 08a 
Cock your match. priin|ej your pan, let piercing buUeufly I 
1648 Petition Eastern Assoc, ax Hot disputes already 
liglited, and cock'd between the two Kingdoms. 

2 . To put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hammer ; to draw 
(the coclc) back. To /lu/l cock, half cock : cf. Cock 
sh^ 13 b. Also absol. 

x6i49 Milton Eikon. 33 Pistols cockt and menac’d in the 
hands of about uo Ruffians. x66o Hoylk New Exp, Pkys, 
Meek, xiv. 88 We took a Pistol, .and. .prim'd it with. .Gun- 
powder . . then cocking it. etc. 17x9 De Foe C rusoe (1840) 1. 
xvi. 280 He sees me cock and present. x8ta Bvron Walts 
ii, A modern hero , , Cock'd— fired — and miss'd his man* 
1^7 infantry Man. (1854) iix CckU therifie.^ 2879 * Stone- 
hrncb ^ Brit, Sports 1. 1. xi. 44 A gun . . which opens and 
full-cocks with a most convenient lever under the trigger- 
guard. 

Cook, V.8 Carp. [A technical word of most 
uncertain form, occurring also as oaulc, oaulk, 
oalk, and recently oog, and prob. the tame as 
CoAK. If the historical form is (as in miot. 1663) 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr. ^cok-or^ 
\oqu‘er^¥, cochet to notch, fit with a notch or 
notches, f. cache, Pr. coca. It. cocca notch, ^ a dent 
cut in any thing*. Of this, coak, cauk might be 
phonetic variants, spelt caulk, calk, ^ assodation 
with better known words. See also Coo jA8] 

1 . trans. To let the end of (a beam) into a wall- 

S late, or other supporting timber, by cutting the 
earing end into stoppings or a dove-tail, to fit 
into corresponding notches cut in the plate or sup- 
porting timber. Hence Cooking vbl, sb, 
sdBa^EERiEa Counsel 43 To see tba Carpenters oock the 
TnainTBeams into the I.Antalg, to hold the wall the better. 
X703 T. N. City 6 C, Purtk, 30 The Beam Is cauked down 
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[which b the Mine m Dove-uiling a Crms). itfg Nichol- 
aoM Arvk. Dici, 1 . ff6a C0ckiHg.. wcuring beamii to wall* 
platai by notching each beam.. on the under edge. .and 
cutting reverM notches out of the Cop of the waihplate. 
iltaig — Pmct. Builder tag, Cocklrm or Cogjging. sM 
Gwilt hncycL Archii. GIom., Caufkiuf or Crckttt^. tne 
mode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding Joista 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

2 . To secure a piece of timber having a project- 
ing tenon acioss another having a corres^nding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams by 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

1854 in AnrA. Sac. Diet ^ Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, or Corking. 1874 Knioht Diet. Mee^^ Cocking . . 
Mortising. 

3 . See CoAK v. 

Cook, vA Also 4 ooka. [f. Coos fA2] tram. 
(and adfot.) To put np (hay, etc.^ in cocks. 

1393 Lahol. P. Pi. C. vt. 13 Constow. .coke [v. r. cokeni 
for niy cokers [v.r. cokares, cokerus] oker to cart picohe T 
Uid. XXII. 938 And somme he tauhte to tujyCf to theche and 
to coke. 1873 Tussh //maI. (1878) st8 Take heede Co the 
weather, the wind and the skie. If danger approcheth, 
then ' Cock apace * crie. iflaa Althorf MS. in Simpkinson 
tVaiAimjiions Introd. 57 To Gardner land 10 others) 4 daies 
moying and one daie cocking brakes, 1679 Fun* Sta/'- 
fordih. (1686) 353 They bind and cock it {barley] as they 
doe Wheat and Rye. 1767 A. Young Farmer'* Lett. 
People 014. 1834 Brit. HuA, 1 . 495 It does not rake the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 
b. dial. cf. CoOKKR j^.3 

t88a Lancaekire Gtoi*. (E. D. S.\ Quock^ Quoke^ to go a- 
thearing or harvesting from home. 

Hence Oooked ppl.a.^ Oooking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1579 Spxnskr Shepk. Cat. Nov. is Or summer shade vnder 
the cocked haye. 1659 Hammond Oa Pt. Wks. 1681 IV. 
tso The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. ll. 4^5 Grass should .. 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 1871 Rnigiit 
Dui, Meek. 1 . 589 /a A cocking-muchine gathers hay from 
the swath or windrow and puts it in cock. 
tCook, Obs. [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous CooKJCii v.i, and Cooklk v.^ 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives ; but being known in only one writer, it may l^e 
shortened from coiker.] tram. To cocker, pamper, 
indulge. Hence Cooking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

IS73 1 ussBR ^niA(i 87B ' 183 Some cockiieies with cocking 
are made verie fooles. Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schooles. /bid, 186 Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Dads from schooles. Make pregnant wits to prooue vn- 
learned fooles. /bid. 914 Where cocking Dads make sawste 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cook, V.3 Erroneous or dial, form of Calk 
( in Cnmbrld. dial, coke^ cook') rough-shoe. 

t86o Trollopk Framley P. (i86ai 100 Cautious men. .had 
their horses' shoes cocked. 

Cook-a-bo'ndy. [Corruption of Welsh cock 
a bon ddu (kpx8 bpn flai) lit. ^red with black 
trunk or stem (^pon) ’ ; various corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are found in Angling books.] 
Name of an artificial fly used by anglers, 

185a Meanderings of Mem. 1 . 65 Who can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod with him T iflM Kingsley Let, in Pref. 
Mem. Alt. Locke 54 A cou^ of dozen of good flies, 
viz. cock a bondhues, etc. s86s Hughes 7 'om Brottm at 
O^, vi, Throwing some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
1887 Pall Mall G. ap June 3/1, I put on a fly which . . does 
notexlst^to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade lkpk^>‘d). Also 8 oookard. [A cor- 
ruption of cockardy a. F. eocarde^ in 16th c. coquarde^ 
deriv. of eoq cock ; according to Littr^, so called 
from the cock's comb. But the flrst appearance 
of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet H 
la co^arde, explained by Cotgrave (1611) as *a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantial! men of yore . . also, any bonnet, 
or cap, wome proudly, or peartly on th’ one side’. 
Here eoquarde appears to be the fern, of coquard 
adj. ' foolishly proud, saucy, malapert as sb. * a 
malapert coxcomb ' (Cotgr.^.] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of offlee or party, or as 
part of a livery dress. 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vants of persons serving under the Crown, is a rosette uf 
black leather, originally the distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover^ as the white Cockade was of the House of 
Stuart and its adherents. 

[z 66 o Act Tonnage 4 Poumdage 19 Chat. //. Capravens, 
Cockered Caps. China Pease.] 1700 Stbblb Tatter "So. 44 
f z The Coachman with a new Cockade. 1717 Pope 9 
//ours after Marr. EpiL, To the lac’d hat ana cockard 
of the pit. Whitehidl Evening Poet No. 403 The 
Crew . . with Cockades of Blue and Red Ribbons in their 
Hats. 1730 75 yacobite Song (in Herd) The White Cockade, 
He's ta'en the field wi' his white cockade, xypp A. Young 
Trmt. France 145 , 1 was questioned for not having a cockade 
of the Here etat. 1818 ParL Deb. 644 Mr. Lodchart. .had 
known 30,000 cockades given away at an election, and this 
signal tn party was thus nude an engine of bribery. 18I48 
Niet, Etc. 3,rd Lt. Drageem 39 The Hats were bound 
with lace, and omamentea with a yellow loop» and a black 
Cockade. 

Hence Oooka'daiaM a., without a cockade; 
dooka’dawlM adv.^ in the manner of a cockade. 


iBm FrmePe Mag. XLIl. 97 In baby-clothes and cock- 
adem cap. sUg E. O'Donovam Story Merv xi. ia$ 
Turbans, one end m the doth stuck up codiadewiie. 
Cockaddd {kfkB'6ed),ppl. a. [f. prec. -f -id 2.] 
Adorned with a cockade ; wearing a cockade. 

>733 Swirr Apol., The first fierce cockaded Gentry. 
lya^ouNG AV. TA. v. 855 A pamper'd Spendthrift; whose 
. . Well-fashion'd Figure, and cockaded Bow, etc. R* 
S. Surtees A eh Mamtna xix. 66 The cockaded coachman. 
Oooka'der. rare. One who wean a cockade. 
1701 * G. Gambado ' Acad. Hereem, xv. (1809) zaa A young 
Cockader, about town. 1870 Lipr Mother Marg. Mary 
Jialluhan (ed. 3) ezo Escorted, .by the two blue cockaders. 
Oock-a^doodla-dOOi sb. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock ; a name for 
this, and hence, a nnrsery or humorouB name for 
the cock (also cock-a-doodle\ 

1873 G. Harvey Letter-bh. ft884) 31 The yung cockerels 
..loilowid after with a cocKalcmdletoo as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. s6zo Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 386. 
1674 Flatman BetlyGod 94 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-doo. 1719 D'Ubpsy Pille I. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Southey BeUlade, Sur^ 
gtode Warning, The Cock he craw cock-a-doodIe>do, Past 
five I the watchman said. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxiv. 
404 A loud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1898 Rbade Peg Woff. ss It seemed 
not unlike a small cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

attrib. 18^ Reads Never too Late Ixxxv. (D. •, Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodle broth. 

Hence Oook-a-doodla, v., to crow. 
tgag Nashe Lenten Stt^e (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 
coots. 

tCookagrioe. Obs. [f. Cockh Guice pig.] 
In early cookery, a dish consisting of an old cock 
and a pig boileef and roasted together. Also called 
cokenlfice, eokyntryce^ dryche, app. perversions of 
the word. 


a 1400 Forme of Cury No. 175 Cohagree. Take an hole 
rowsted cok, etc. 14. . Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
950 Kockagris, and flaumpoynts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. Tbid. 443 Cokagrya Take an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hym. .and sowe hym 
line nom. .and do hoin on 


faste togedur, and seth 


on a spette. 


^kaff Cokyntryce.^ydxt, a Capoun, & 


I hym, & draw hem dene, .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
ft draw hym in he same maner. .sewe i>e fore 


fore part ye of the 


Capoun to After parti of he Pygge. .'putte hem on a spete, 
ft Koste hym. /but. 62 Cokyntryche ; 115 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-lioop. Also o y oook on (the) hoope, 
(hope, houpe), 7 oook in hoope, 9 oook-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has been further obscured by subsequent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Gtoeeographia fiiS/o), says * CocA.ou~Aoop ; our 
Ancestors call'd that the Cock which we call a Spigget, or 
perhaps they used such Cocke in their vessels, as are still 
retained in water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the hoop oi the vessel, they u.'ied to drink up the ale as 
it ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call’d 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Coch-ondfooP, 
i. e. at the height of miith and jollity; a saying still re- 
tained *. This account fits the use of the phiase in the 16th 
c. ; but it has more the appearance of an inference from the 
phrase itself, than of an independent statement of hi.storical 
facts. For we have no clear evidence that * cock ' ever 
meant a spigot, and even if it did, the use of the 'hoop 'of 
the cask as a place on which to lay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter Is perplexed by the occur- 
rence of a ' hoop’ and of figures 'on the Hoqp^ in tavern- 
sims from a much earlier date. 7 'hus the ' George on the 
Hoop’ is said by Hotten and Larwood Hiet. S^nboards 
(ed. 3) 503, to be mentioned in Clause- Roll 43 Edw. Ill, 
and later are found the ' Hart', 'Swan’, ' Eagle ' Falcon 
' Cock ' Hen ' ‘ on the Hoop ’, also the ' Crown ’, ‘ Hunch 
of Grapes * M itre * Angel ' Bell ', each * on the Hoop *. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is diflicuit to see what 
beariM they have on the phrase as originally used| or how 
the ' Cook on the Hoop ' as a sign should have given rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found 'on the Hoop': stilf more is it fliflicult to imarine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ' Hoop^ in 
connexion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested explanations of * hoop *, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the i6th c. use. ^ 

Since the X7th c. * cock ' has been generally identified with 
the live fowl, which has led to changes both in the mm- 
matical construction and use of the phrase ; in accordance 
with this also, 'hoop' has been vaguely referred to F. 
huppe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillipi', and identified with 
' whoop ', as in war-evhoop ; these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock-a>-hoop by 
persons who believed in them. The following passages 
illustrate these remarks. 

A messuage called 


T. Coleman’s Book 
In Shoreditch, one 


1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus.. 1 
* the Mile on the hoop '. 1631 Deed (in 

Catalog* 18891 relating to ' two Inns 

called the Cock and Hoope, and the other the Holy Lambe'. 
«ii^7 B. JoNsoN Eng. Gram. 11, vii. From, ofistqB'], in, 
by, nave the force of the ablatiue : am. .Take the cock of [f ) 
the hoop. 1676 pHiLLirs, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. eoc-a-kuppe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, for the company 
to drink without intermission). All upon the Spur, high in 
mirth, or standing upon high terms. 1793 W. Robbbts 
Looker-on (1794) ll. 73 Na 39 The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in Holbom, printed on a board.] 

1 1 . Phrase. To set [the) cock on 'Jhe) hoop, cock 
a hoop : app. to turn on the tap and let the liquor 
flow ; hence, to drink without itint ; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless prodi|[ali^. Obs. 

igap Moib Conf. aget. Trik. n. Wits. 1177/s They . . set 
them downe and dryncke well for our saulours sake, setts 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the cuppes at ones, and then 


gookaxonx. 

lettft Chrystes passion pays for all the scotta tsafl Bsra 
Tket Lemee s8o6 Chears now maye I make ft set cocks 
on the houpe. Fyll in all the poctes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. iM Palsoi. AcMoetne iWedgwood), Let us 
sette the co^e on the hope and make gm chere within 
dooms. sg6e J. Hbywooo Prot*. 4 Epigr. (1867) 54 He 
maketh hauok, and secteth cocke on the noope. He ia so 
laueia the stocke beginneth to draope. s6o6 Hbywooo 
and Pt. //you know not me Wks. 1874 1 . 957 These knaues 
Sic cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays for all. ifiis Coma., 
Segognor, to. .nuJee good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. i6ai Molls Camerar. Liv. 
Li/nr. HI. i. 147 Resolued . .to set cock in hoope, and in guzUng 
and good emra spent all that was left. 1698 Bbathwait 
Hon. Ghost 96 (N.) The cock on hoop is set, Hc^fung to 
drink their lordships out of debt. 

t b. By extension : (a) To abandon oneself to 
reckless enjoyment {b To cast off all restraint, 
become reckless, (r) To give a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Obs. 

1547 Boorub Introd. Knowl. tij Now I am a frysker, all 
men doth on me looke ; What should 1 do, but set cocke on 
the hoope t 1960 Daub tr. Sleidande Comm. 441 b. Them 
be found diuers . . which setting cocke on houpe, belcue 
nothings at all, neither regard they what, reason, wha^ 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth prescribe. 
Nbwton tr. Lemnie’e Contplex. <1633) sir Lighting in 1 
company of amorous and beautifull Damosels, they set 
cocke on hoope, and . . become as merry as the merrie-st. 
199a Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. 1. v. 63 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests : You will sec cocke a hooM, youle be 
the man. [Some would connect this rathft with 9 or 3.] 
t o. As an exclamation of reckless joy or elation. 
1568 yac<^ 8* Esau v. L in Hail. Dodeley II. 946 I'hen, 
faitl^ cock-on-hoop, all is ours I thou, who but he? 
f 2 . as adv. in phrase To set (oneself or some- 
thing) cock'-a-hoop : i e. in a ix)8ition or state of 
unrestrained elation or exultation. [Quot. 1689 
prob. influenced by Cook sb.^ the fowl.] Obs. 

1669 Trial Pritchard V 6 Nov.ix684)3x He sets 

himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the City besides nimself. lyao Gay Poems 1 1745) II. 193 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking — ^'I'liey set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole seas ot cray-fish 
loupe. 

8. as pred. adj. (in to be, make cock-a-hoop'^ : In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becomes evident.] 

1663 Butlbr find. L iii. 14 Hudi bras, .having routed the 
whole 'I'roop, With Victory wa.s Cock-a-hoop. 1673 Mar- 
vell Reh. Transp. II. 964 You were exceedingly straitned 
in time; and then a little after were all C^k-a-Hoop. 
1677 Coles, To be cock-a-hoop, ampuUari, insoiescere, 
ertstas erigrrt, rt6qo B. E. Dtci. Cant. Crew, Cock-a- 
hoop, upon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. 17x9 
Cordial Low Spirits i6a The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crow'd. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth 
Live 4 L. II. i. To make Catty cockahoop, 1 told her that, 
etc. s8m Ghevilce Afem. Geo. /f''ix875i III. xxiii. 104 1 'he 
Tories have been mighty cock-a-hoop. 1887 H. Smart 
Cleverly Won x. 86 1 hey are all os cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever 1 saw folks in my life. 

4 . as attrib. adj. belated, exultant, boastfully 
and loudly triumphant. 

1837 Gen. P. I’HOMraoN Exert. (1849) IV. 9ox The cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of the Tories. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. iv. xoa We never lose the cock-a-whoop vein in 
Bottom’s character. 

6. adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iii vi, That ingenuous habit of 
mind which always thinks aloud ; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 1871 Member for Parts II. 10 M. Paul .. 
b»an unwisely to crow cock-R-whoop before the time. 

Hence Oook-a-lioopliig vhl. sb. ; Oook-a- 
hoopiah; Oook-a-l&oopiiaas. [nonce-wds^ 
s 868 .. 9 a/. Rev. XIV. 776/9 These groans and these cock-a- 
whoopingK at the tole of the Cortdtill. 18B5 Glebe 9 May 
3/1 Ine younger sister — for France considers her as such— 
is getting too ' cock-a-hoopish ’. 1889 Ibid. 93 Nov. 574/x I'he 
bmsterous cock-a-hoqpness of some of his present associates, 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (k/ifk^n). Forms: 
4 ooka7gn(e, 7 oooquany, 9 oookaigne, -oyne. 
[ME. eokaygne, a. OF. coquaigne, cokaigm, mod. 
F. cocagne, appearing in Sp. as cucafta. It. cuccagna, 
in blorio coccigna, cucama, * lubberland*. 

The Romanic word must Mve originated in some fabuloua 
geographical notion. Its derivation has been much dis- 
cuSMd, but remains obscure : see Dies and Littrd. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. kuchen cake, * because the 
houses there were covered with cakes ' ; cf. quot. 1 305. Dies 
would connect it with Romanic words meanini' 'cake', 
or with some derivative of L. coquere to cook, in which 
Littrd and Scheler agree. OF. tronver cocaine is 'to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth ’, to meet witK good fortune.] 

1 . Name of an imaginary country, the abode of 
luxury and idleness 

esgos Land Cekayne e (FhiloL Soc. x86a) Fur in see bi 
west spa^gne Is a lond ihote ookaygne..p03 paradts be 
ffliri and bri3t Cokaygn is of fairir ujt IMd. 54 All of 
pasteiis beh ) e walles, Of flein, of fisse, and rub met, be 
likfullist bat man mai et ; Flursp cakes beb scingles alle. 
Of cherche, cloister, bourn, and halle; ^ pinnes beb fat 
podingea 1677 Hobsbs Dial. Com. Lame B4 All the Con- 
tentmenu ana eaae which some pleasant Men have Related 
of the Land of Cooquany. 1897 Kingsley 7 W V. Ago III. 
137 Infinite railroxuli and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
Cockaigne and dillettantism. s8m Oen. P. Thom»son in 
Breuf^rd Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/t Many thinn . . could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where eveiything b allowed to be done turice over. 

2 . Humorously applied to London, as the country 
of Cockneys; Cockneydom. 
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^ bMod . .to dci to tin tMinM* ^Catkidun. 
jih AlAtmntm 30 Jaly ijt/i Tho writu it tvMtady • 
OaekBty.aocaitoiaad to tht wtyt and Mlac tfCMkidiM. 

Hence Oootal’fsw-Coddiex. (nwvO 

dee Tulft Mtg. IX. 130 ThM twfottaMM eeolni|Btr 
Johnny KonUi 

OOMftl (k^k&lf kp'kijl). 7 Ohs. Forms : 6 ook 
All, 6-8 oook*«U| 7 oookoAll, ooooaI, oooklo, 
7-8 oookall, 7-9 oooIcaL [app. it 'was oriff. two 
words sficJh ali ; bnt no evidence as to the Priva- 
tion appears to have come down.] 

1 . The * knuckle-bone* or astragalus ; isp. that of 
a sheep, etc., used for playi^ with (see a). 

igSsTu RNEii MerM n. x6i b, bone, called in Grekc 
astragalos, and in Englieh Cole all. 1648 Hikrick Hesper. 
Tks rempUf A little trantverce bone; Which boyes and 
bruckel'd children call (Playing for points and pins) cockall. 
ite Urqurart RubelaU • 1807) 1. 316 The tables and cards, 
with a deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
tune. 1600 W. Walker Idiom. Angh^Lat. 396 See where 
the cockals idicei are {vkU uH tali tint). 

2 . A game played with * knuckle bones * ; Mibs 


Also, a game 
bones marked 


played by the ancients with these 
like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. ludus la/arts. 

tpfiS T. B. La Pfimaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (2589) 39a Lysander 
tsaid] that children mttst be deceived with the play of 
cock-all, and men with uthea x6ix Cotgr., 7 W/r, Dice ; 
also, the game tearmed Cockall. 16x3 T. Godwin HctH, 
Antiq. (1658) 1x3 An huckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. 1696 Kbnnett Kama Antiq. (17x3) 349 The 
Greeks and Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the 
ludus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. 1^3 Ainsworth Lott. Diet. (Morell) 
I, The game at cock all, Ludus talaris. I hid. v, Astra- 
galuSf the huckle-bone. Alston, the play at cockal, dice, or 
tables. s8ao W. Tookr tr. Luiiout 1 . 549 notot Some games 
that were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 

3 . Comb, oookol-bone^ Cockal i. 

s6e6 Holland Suoton. Annot. 36 To cast the Dice or cockall 
bones. 16x3 T. Godwin Rant, Antiq. (1658^ 115 When all 
four cock-^l-bones appeared . . all with dilTerent faces. 
1847-9 Todd (pel. Anat. IV. 721/1 The bones of the tarsus 
in the horse are, xst, the astr^alus, or * cockal-bone,* as it 
it vi^arly named. 

tCookalane. Obs. Also -an, -and. [a. 
F. toq-tl-Pdne ‘a libell, pasquin, satyre’ (Cotgr.), 
*an incoherent story, passing from one subject to 
another* : see Littr^, and cf. Cock-ano-buli..] 

1 . ^ A comic or ludicrous representation * (Jam.) ; 
a satire, lampoon. 

1605 Ayr Stssion Roc. B5 Feb., Ony ryme or cokalane. 
1609 Act yas. r/, c. 9 I 3 y their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies . . they slander, maiigne and revile the 
people, estate, and country of England. 1610 J. Mulvill 
Diary 782 Spreideris of cokalandis sould be banischiu 

2 . A disconnected story, discourse, etc. 

CX650 Sir J. Wishart Let, in Spottissvoode's Mem, (1811) 
so Jam.) Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from him 
who carethe not howe disformall his penn's expression be. 
1676 ETHERSrxiE Man of Mode (Tam. ), What a Coc d I Asms 
. .. . • .... men, and tnou answerest Tennis. 


Ale mixed with the jelly 
boiled cock, besides other 


is this ? 1 talk of women, 

t Cook-ale. Obs. 
or minced meat of a 
ingredients. 

a 1648 Digdy Closet Open. (1669^ 174 To make Cock-Ale. 
Take eight Gallons of Ale ; take a Cock and boil him w**]!. 
1679 IVoman turn'd Bully (N.), Did you ever taste our 
cock -ale? 1710 T. Fullek Pharm Extonip, 15 Pectoral 
Ale.. may be made Cock -Ale, by addins a cock parboil’d, 
brui.<i'd and cut into pieces. ,1743 Lona, 4r Country Brew. 
111. (ed. a) 194 Cock-Ale [full directions]. 

Cook-a-leekle, var. of Cocky-leekt. 
Cook-a-loft, <1. colloq. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cook z>.l, and such compounds as 
eockahruntt cock a-hoopt cock-horse, cock'io/l.'} Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck up. 

186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs, JIallib. 11. xii. (1R63) sia Some 
rubbishing cock-aloft notion of * doing right ' I 
t Cockall. Obs. [cf. Cook sb.i 7.] One that 
beats all, the 'perfection '. 

sfoa Marston Antonio's Rev. iii. lv. Wks. 18561.1x3 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, pretlie, all in all : he was 
the veiy cockeall of a husband. 

Cook-all : see Cockal. 

CookalOTUm. foRoq. [A derivative of Cock, 
app. playful and arbitrary. Cf., however, Du. 
kockeloeren to crow (Hexham).] 

1 . Applied to a person : -» Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man. 

ri7*S yaeobifo Minstrelsy (1839) 47 Hey for Sandy Don 1 
Hey. for Cockolorum I Hey for bobbing lohn. And his 
Highland quorum! [Cockolorum means tne Marquis of 
Huntly. whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 
* Cock of the North s8 is-RO in Daily News 6 Dec. 1689 
In my school days, from 1815 to t8ao, we often heard in the 
playground : ' Now little cockalorum, out o' that 1871 
K. Elus Catullus liiL 5 He . . Cried ' God bless us ! a 
wordy cockalorum I* 1881 Contom/. Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants. 

2 . Self-Important narration ; 'crowing*. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 July 4/a Slovenliness with an un- 
pleasant infusion of what has been known in his profession 
ever since the Franco-German war days as * cockalorum'. 

3 . Hoy {heey, hiffh) cockalorum', an ejaculation 
or exclamation ; also a boy*fi g^ame in which one 


•et of playm Jump aitride Uko oChm (wlio pm- 
•ent a chain of * baefes*), eellbg out HrP eoekch 
UruMt >V, eoSkUorum Jig! is 

given as trefraio of a popular song r 1 800). HtRk 
cockalorum jsRi name of a game of cards. 

1813 Galt Entail 11. ado (Jam.) Ill let so gmss grow 
beneath my feet, till 1 hae gi'en your fether notice or this 
loup-tbe-window and bey cockalonim-Uke love, ties Bar- 
ham Jngol. Leg., IPiickoP Frolic, Now away 1 and away 1 
without deity, Hey Cockalorum I my Broomstick gay I 
^7 Huohks Tom Bream 1. iU, Prtsoner's-base. rounde^ 
high-oock-a^lorum, cricket, feot-ball, be was soon initiaiea 
into the delights of them all. 

Cook-«iid-bnll» [In its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. The early use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the French coq-k-rdne ; 
cf. COOKALAKE 2.1 

1. lit. 


s66o S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. fibre) 409 Wbat a 
stiaiige Story is here I as if a man should teila Tale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpoxed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the oilier, vis. the Cock to be a Bull, 
IS (being denyedi as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer'd to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumenta- 
tion, etc. ite Bentlev Bojf/e Zee/. 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion. 

2 . To talk of, a story of, a cock and a bull : (to 
tell) a long rambling, klle story; tedious, dis- 
connected, or misleading talk. Cf. F. coq-krVdfse. 

Idas Burton MoL 11. ii, iv, (1651) S74 Some mens 

whole delight is.. to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
1667 Sir K. Moray in Lauderd. Papers 12885) II. 83, I 
would not begin to talk of any matters & hec did not, so 
wee talkt about an hour of a cock and a bull. 1681 Trial 
S. Colledge 36 Wo call you to that particular of the papers, 
and you run out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and 1 know 
not whaij 27x4 tr. T, A Kempis' Ckr. Exerc, iv. xxix. 373 
lliere being here neither beginning nor end. .but they skip 
from B Cock to a Bull. 176B-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1x8531 1. 
430 'To set their hearers agape with an idle story of a cock 
and a bull 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 73, I have 
a letter from Stevenson who has. .got accounts that Sandiah 
hod joined the Kola|.)Oor man . . etc. etc., all about a cock 
and a^ bull. 2809 Southey Pilgr. Contpoii. Prel., Come I 
out with a murder, . . a Goblin, . . a Ghost, Or a tale of a 
Cock and a Bull ! 

3 . A coik and (a) Imll story {tale, yarn ) : an idle, 
concocted, incredible atory ; a canard. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metasiash II. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly told you, etc. 1663 Kinoslcv Waierd>ab. 
vi. 342 They invented a cock-and-bull story, which 1 am 
sure r never told them. 2876 F. K. ' 1 'rollope Charming 
Fellow 1 . xvi. 330 He told me a cock-anU-a-bull story about 
his father's devotion to science. 


t Cock-and-pie. Obs. [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock sb.^ and Pie, the ordinal of the Roman 
Calhulic Church.] U‘ied in an asseveration. 

2550 C^kowley Epigr, 469 By cocke and by pye. 2557 
TotuWs Misc, (Arb.) 351 What though a varlein ime 
you tell : By cock and pye you do it well. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. 1 . 1. 316 By co«kc and pie, you shall not choose. 
Sir: come, come. 2602 Dent Pathw. Heaven 143, J know 
a man that will netier sweare but by Cocke or Pie, or Mouse- 
foot. 1 hope you will not say they be oathes. 28SI Scott 
Keniho. xix, *Js hr?' replied the host; *ay, by cock and 
pie is he '. 1^ Thackeray NewKomes xi, ' By cock and pye 
It is not worth a bender*. 

Cockandy, A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 

280a in Montagu Oruith. Did. 96. xSQs Swainson 
Prtw. Names Birds aao Cockandy {Ffc. 

CO'Ckftparty a, and .d*. Obs. cxc. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. F, coq ape / 1 ‘ pert cock * ; 
but it may also be an Eng. formation from the 
same elements ; see Apkut 4, and cf. malapert \ in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original.] mij. Impudent, saucy 
{obsi), sb. A saucy fellow {dtali). 

1556 J. Hrvwood spider 4- F. xliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride : and your couetous harts. 2882 Iste e/ Wight Gives , 
Cock-a-peri^ a saucy fellow, 

Cockard, obs. f. Cockade. 
t Cookar01UI6 (kpk&ruus). Obs. A title of 
honour among the Indians of Virginia ; hence, a 
person of consequence among the colonists there. 

2^ Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 'ITiey haue. .but few oc- 
casions to vse any officers more then one commander, which 
commonly they call H’erowauce or Caucorouse, which is 
Captaine. [The words 'or Caucorouse' are not in Map of 
I'irginia (2613) 36, the original of the pasaage.] 1705 
BeverlKY Virginia in. (Bartlett , A cuckarouse is one that 
has the honor to be of the king or queen's council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of govemmeiiL ijo 2 . 9 ot-l 4 ''eed A'actor; 
or. Along Up to Maryland (Bartlett , In an ancient cedar 
house. Dwelt my new friend, a^ ci^kerouse. XTST-gs in 
Bailey, Cockovouse among the Virginian Indians. 

OookatieL -••1 (I'pl'Sirl)- [«l- Du. kaketitljt, 

to this bird by Dutch sailor, in the East. 

Mr. Jamrach informs us that he called them cockaiieh, 
from the name kaketieljes, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimens brought to him (ci8so). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says kaketiefje is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kaketoe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pg. dim (fcaca- 
iilho, cocatelho) of cacath, cockatoo. Portuguese is largely 
u«ed by Dutch nailors as a kind of lingua freatea in the 
Eastern Archipelago.] 

A bird-fancicr’fi name for the Cockatoo Parra- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 
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Oo^too (k#k««*)- Fpim i 7 maim. •«*- 
otooiii orookodoro, 8 ook«feo» oooli80M« oooo>too» 
8 - oookAtoo. [ad, Maloy bpp* imam* 

through Dq. kaksloo ; app« innufopoo ui form by 
cook. Several autborltiet gay tho name reproNfeUta 
the call of the bird : but fee alfo quot xSsaJf 

1 , The name of nomeroua beautiful biide of the 
parrot kind» ssp. the genua Caoalmf, inhabiting 
Australia and the East Indian Islands, distlngitlslm 
by a crest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
can be raised or depressed at pleasure 

[ifiia Bbaum. ft Fl. Litthf Fr. Lomyer ii. tii, My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, I will be cow-0*thm 
else.] tOm Sia T. Herrert Tra». axe Cacatoes, Mnls like 
Parrots, fierce and indomitable. ifiW R. Holme Armomy 
II. 381/3 Cockatoons . , have generally Iona Tails. 1707 
Funnell Voy. ix 365 The Crockodore is a Bird of varms 
sixes . . When they fly wild op and down the Woods, they 
will call crockodore, crockodore *, for which reason they go 
by that name, a xm Gay Ep. Pulimey^hefTO crowird 
with feathers like tlie cockatoa 1779 Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea B95 At booloo, there are no Lories ; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts. i8to yml, Indian Archipelago 
IV. 183 Cockatoo, Malay Kakatumah--^ vice, a gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to iu povrerftll 
bill. 2^ Bushnan in Circ, Sci. 12865) 1 . 294/2 The cocka- 
too shrieks its own name. 

2 . Australia, {colloq.) A small farmer. Also 
cockatoo farmer. 

2864 H. Kingsley Hillyars 4 r B. In Macm. Mag. Dec. 248 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ' cockatoos '. 1874 
Lady Bamkilr N. Xealand xs. 210 The small iarmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters . . who • • say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freeholder alights on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it. and then flies away. 
2881 Chequered Careerist Most of the cockatoo farmers in 
South Australia are Germans. 

Cookatrioe (kyk&trnis, -tris). Forms: 4-7 
000-, ook-, 5- oookatrloe ; also 4-5 koo-, koka- 
triod, 5 oooatryse, 000-, cook-, ookautrioo, 5-6 
cokatryoo, 6 oookeatrioe, ooooatrloa, -trine, 
ooekatryoe, -tryse, 7 oookatriaa, [ME. coca- 
tris, dee, a. OK. cocat r is (also coc-, coqu-, kok-^ 
cauc-, chocatrix, -atriz, -atris eaucalri, cocastris, 
qnalquetrix) masc., concsi). to Pr. calcairiz, It. cal- 
catrice (ia66) fern., repr. L. *calclitrix. calcdtrUcm 
(cf. caucat rices, in Du Cange), app. a mediseval ren- 
dering of Gr. txrebfswv ichneumon. This last ( m 
Ix^surlfs) meant literally * tracker, tracer out, 
hunter out*, f. to tiack, trace out, hunt 

out, f. fx^or track, footstep. L. calcdtrix is fern. 
ngent'Sb. of calcSre, oiig. ' to tread in med.L. 

* to tread on the heels oiT track, trace out ' (f. calx, 
calcem heel \ Thus cah&trix came to render ich- 
fuunton, (Prof. Thor Sundby, Brunetto Latinfs 
Levmt ogSkrifler, Kjdlxrnliavn, 1869, p. I4S-4.} 
In OF. the word was partially popularised, as seen 
by the phonetic change of the original calc- thiough 
caule- to cauc-, coc-, and ckauc-, choc-. (In Sp, 
it occurs only as adopted from Fr., vi*. cocatriz 
(Nebrija 1512), cocadtiz (Minshcu), cocotriz later 
diets.) 

'The Rcnse-histo^ of this word U exceedingly curious. The 
Ichneumon, an Rgypilan quadruped, said to devour rep- 
tiles and crocodiles" eggs (which it searches for in the sandV 
is called by Pliny viii. 34 35) 1 88 sq.. the mortal enemy of 
the Hspis and the crocodile. As to the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep or dosing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 

f tnawing thrrmgh its belly { a tale originatiniic, partly at 
east, in the habits of the bird trochilus, as mentioned by 
Herodotus and sub^quent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by later Compilers. From an early period. 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ienneuroon 
was amphibious or aquatic; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear to have identified it with the Otter (in Gr. 

Pliny's tale U repeated by Solinus (flor. rsbo) 
Collectanea xxxii. 35 (ed. Mommsen t6o', and Isidore 
(<1640) Orig. xii. ii. 36: in the text of Solinus known to 
Ammianus Marcellinus <£400', the anim.1l is called * en- 
hydros. the second kind of the ichneumons (enhydros 
alieruin ichneumontim genus)'; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ' aerpentes 
iiisequiiur. .ad versus aspidem pugnat', and the Enhydros 
* a little beast so called because it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros bestiola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis versetur, et maxime in Nilo)', But the Gr. 
was not only the otter, but also a water-snake a hydros*, 
and the latter was the only sense in which enbydris had been 
used by Pliny. I^ter compilers took this to oe the sense of 
enhydms, .os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile's 
enemy was now described as a 'water-snake' or 'fish'. 
Thus it appears in Albertus Magnus (1193-2380) De Ani- 
malibus xxv. (VI 1. 6691 as 'hidra vel hydras serpens om- 
nium serpentum puicnerrimus . . Apparet autem in Nilo 
flumino, et mium crocodilus dormlt*, etc., as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinised name calcatrix comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version or the story given (cxb^) by Brunetto 
Latiiii in Li Livre den Truer 183 (ed. Clhabaille), where 
it is said * then comes another fish, which is named kydrus, 
iliat is cocairis, and enters within Ms body (lors vient un 
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MttrM poimia, qui * oom ydra, ce cat cocatrls [v.r. qual- 
quetrix] et li entre dedanh 1« con)': furthor *and you moat 
know that cokairixf albeit he u born in tka water, and 
udthin the Nile, he is nut at all a fish, but is a water-eerpent 
(Et sachiez que cokatrix jk suit ce tju'il naiiit en Taicue, et 
dedans le Nile, il n'est raie peisson, ainz est serpens d'al^e)’. 
It has been sugfested that, in this, the icnneumon was 
confounded with anoUier reputed enemy of the crocodile, 
the varuHttSf or Monitor of the NUe, which is really a rep> 
tile. The cocatris aieitmuman s tnnydris » kydrta^ having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptile, living in 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself. The Bmtiain divm of Guillaume le Nor- 
mand (c laio) makes cMuatris the crocodile, and his 
enemy: and in the Besiiaire of Richard de Fournival 
{c 1250) we have * Vbus m’avec fait mention en votre requeste 
d'un chocatrix, qui est apelei par son droit non cocodrilfes ' — 
* you have mentioned a ckocatrixt but he is called by his 
right name crocodile \ And in later French, as well as in 
other Komanic lang&, * crocodile’ became, at least, one of 
the recognized meanings of eocatrix* This confusion may 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
drilU. one of the commonest of the early forms of crocodiU 
(see that word), had an initial similarity to cocatrix^ and 
may have been taken by tlie ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 

In English the confusion with crocodile hardly appears, 
except once or twice as a literalism of translation. Here, 
cocatrke appears from the first as the equivalent of I., baei- 
litcutt or Basilisk. It was thus used by Trevisa 

in his trannlation of Bartholonueus AngHcus J)e Pro^rie- 
tiitibue Kerftm to render AuiV/zcivr, and, what was mote 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate regulut 
(Isa. xi. 8, xiv. eg, lix. 5), and bcuUiecus (Ps. xc[i]. 13) of 
the Vulgate. ^ In the former of these (also in Jer. viii, 1^) it 
was retained in the i6-X7th c. versions; but in the revised 
text of 1865, has been changed to batiliek. The Imtory of 
tliis fupher transition of sense is still obscure ; but it is to 
be noticed that cocairice translates F. bnsilieoc^ and that 
eoe is app. a connecting link. But some traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the aspis (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that tne only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the mmtela or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the medlseval con- 
fusion, under the name regultts, of the basilisk irv.r eer- 
Pentium) with the trochiliis irex avtum^ OF. roytclet^ in 
mod. F. roiteUt ' wren *) : cf. Aldrovandi Opera ^Bologna) 

X. 361. 

Further rtymolocical speculation, in France or England, 
woiking upon tiie syllable coc, coq^ in basili-coc^ coc-atrts, 
probably aIho associating the crested liasilink with the 
crested bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s eggs, buried in the sand, and producing a tiny 
reptile, originated the well-known notion of 'a serpent 
hatched by a veneinous reptile from a cock’s (i. e. btuili- 
cock** or eok-adriir*) egg', emlxidted in the heraldic mon- 
ster, halfcotilc, half serpent. As told of the basilisk, this 
appears already in Allierlus Magnus (who however dis- 
believes itl, in barthulomicus Aiiglicus etc. (See Thor 
Sundby, above cited ; also Solinus, with Commentary, ed. 
halmasius 1669, Caliier & Martin AUlanges d'Arckdologie 
II. ai3.;J 

1. A 8 ei 7 )cnt, identified with the Basii.isk, fabu- 
lously paid to kill by its mere glance, and to be 
hatched from n cock*s egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. hasiliscus, 
regulus, where the LXX have fiaaiKianoSf danis. 

13 Vp on the eddere and the kokatrice 
[13^ cocatrice, Vulg. super basiliscuttt] thou sbalt go 1398 
Tkkvixa Barik. De P, A. xii. xvi. (Tolleni. MS.) A forlyued 
cok ieyeb ekges in his laste elde. .and yf any venimoim 
worine sittek on brood jmrupon in Im canicular dayes, kcrof 
is gendrid ..n cocatrice. Jbtd- x\iil. xvL (14951 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote ionge and hath whyte specke.*). 
<-1440 G*sta Rom, Wii. axo^Harl. MS.) Thcr is a cocautrice 
withe in the walle; and as ofte tyme as she bathe enye 
syght of yuure men, bci bellie dede. 1535 Covkmdalb Isa. 

XI. 8 He shal put his hande in to the Cokatryce denne. 
1383 STUDBLi;s Auat. Abus.^ I1877) Like a C^ockatrice or 
Bahilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
■ighte. IM Shaks. Kom, 4 Jul. 111 ii. 47 The death-darting 
eye of Cockatrice. 1595 Si’RNsbk Soum. xUx, Kill with 
looks as Cockatrices doo. x6ii Uislk ha, lix. 5 They hatch 
cockatrice c;^ges. czfijo Dkumm. op Hawth. Poems Wks. 

4X Pale envy, with the cocatricc’s eye. Which seeing kills, 
but seen doth forthwith die. 1646 Sir T. Bhownk Pseud, 
Ep, HI. vii. 118. 01671 k.n. Faihpax il/rm. (1699) xoi The 
fruit of our hopes, .prove as cockatrice eggs from lalieiice 
so mischievous a brood should bpriiig, iSSo Southey Vng. 
Dragon i, 'I’lll this dracontine cockatrice Should break its 
way to light. 

tb. Rarely identified or confounded with the 
CuoconiLK. Obs, 

a 1400 -50 Alexander 3895 Hardere f^an ony comoii cogill- 
stane or cocatryse scales [Lat. dorsa dnriora cocoiirtltis\ 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Cocatiyse, basiliscus^ cocodrillus, 
1583 Stubbbb Abus, 11. 61 ^e Oxmtrice neuur meaneih 
80 much crueltie, as when he fawnetb vpon thee and weepeth. 

0. In Her, fibred ns a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and feet of a co^, terminating in a 
serpent with a bnrl>ed tail. In quot. 1563 allusive. 

a. X093 Why then doth this glorious 
codcatrice crowe so much agaiost Barnes ? i6m Torsell 
Serpents (1653) ^77 'I'ko Cockatricq being half a foot in 
length, the hinder part like a Snake, the former part like 
p Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. s6u 
Guillim liemldry iii. xxvi. <1660) 060. 1864 Boutkll 

Heraldry Hist, 4 Pop. x. 67 The head of a Codcatrice is 
borne as a Crest. 

2. applied to persons. 

iseo-ao Dunbar Fly ting 591 Conspiratonr, curalt cokatrix 
. .traitour, tyran intemperate. Goapton Ckron. 11 . 

634 This emneard worme and pestiferous coccatrioe. s 586 
fGRBBNR Selimns Wks. (Grosait) XIV. 990 So Seliiniw 
hath prou'd a Cocatrice, And cleane consumed all the li^Ue 
Of nohle Ottoman, zdaa Bacon Hen, VII, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cocketrice of a King that was able to 


dcstxoy those that did not espie him first sy 84 CoLEBipQa 
RobapUrre 11, The crowned cockatrice whose foal venom 
Infecu all EurcM 

atirib. 1540 Bunklow CompU xudv. ((874) 60 What a 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort of 
pompos bisshops in loidly parlament lobys. 
t o. A name of reproach for a woman : prosdtiite, 
whore. Obs. 

seep B. JoNBON CyntkiePs Res*, iv. i, And withnl calU me 
at nifl pleaBure 1 know not how many cookatrkeB and 
things. a 1605 Flctchbr Lerds Cure iil iv, I’ll shew him, 
and his cockatrice together And you shall hear 'em ulk. 
1687 Srolby Bellamira iv. i, Prithee let me see thy punk* 
thy cockatrice, thy harlot. 1747 Garrick Miu in Teens 11. 
V/ke, 1798 I. 86 Where's your Aunt, you yoniig Cockatrice f 
. .She’s a base Woman, and you are — ^ 

Ck>dka,yn 9 1 see Cooeaiokk. 
Coek-bead-plane. Joinery, * K plane for 
making a moulaing which projects above the 
common surface of the timber' (fam.). 

(Hence some mod. Diets, have eock^ad as the name of 
•uch a moulding.) 

tCook-bul. Oh. exc. dial. Also 4 ooke-, 

5 >6 00k-, (5 ookerbell). [perh. f. F. coque shell 
-h Bell. Cf. Cook sb.d, and the nursery com- 
bination of * cockle-shells and silver bells Sense 

3 is perhaps a distinct word.] 

1 1 . A small bell. Obs, 

1387 'I’rrvisa Higden 'Rol 1 a> I. arq Eueriche of Hike 
ymages bare . . a cokebelle [ 14^ Caxton, cokerbell] of siluer 
[Higden rutlam argtnteam\ i-hotiged aboute liis nekke. 
c 1440 Vromp. Parv, 86 Cok belle, nola, cnmpanella, bulla, 
S53a More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 366/a THke them then bb 
yonger brethren title babes vntaughte, and geue them . . 
ratifies and cokbelles and gay golden shone. 

+ 2. A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

1609 C. Butler Fern, Mm. vi. (16931 Oiij, In Tatinu, | 
Slow-Crce, Plum-tree, Goosebery. .Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-flowre. 

8. An icicle. Usually in pi. (Also cog-bell, 
cotkahell, cocklehell, conkabell^ 

1645 Hargrave MS, Diary in Kentish Dial, (E. D. S.), 
M^)reath turned into many cock-bells as I walked. 1735 
Peggie Kenficisttts, Cock-bells^ icicles. *736 J. Lewis Hist. 
Thane f Gloss., Cog-bells, icecicles^ ice-^ndlcs. 1746 Getstl. 
Mag. XVI. 406 Conkabell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkahell. 1880 E. Comw. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Cocktail, 
cocklehell, icicle. 1887 Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial., 
There are some large cog-belis hanging from the thatch. 

Ooxk-llillf -fA Naut. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-bill [f. A-oock advb. phrase 

4 Bill] : having the bills or tapering ends cocked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anchor when 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping; 
also 01 the yards of a vessel) when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck — ' the symbol of mourn- 
ing* (SmytlO- 

X648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 164 The 
Others all a Cock-l)cIl set, One after other down are let 
Into the Sea. x6pa in Smith's Seaman's Gram, i. xvi. 74 l*he 
Anchor is a Cock -bell, that is, hangs up and down by the 
Ships side. 1769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. xijh The collier 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xviL 48 On Good 
Friday she had all her yuxls a' -cock-bill, which is customary 
among Catholic vessels. 

b. Shortened to cork-hill, 

x88a Nareb Seamanship 6) 164 The anchor is cockbill. 

Co*ck-bill, [f. prec.] To place a-cock-bill. 

*® 4 oR. Dana Hs/. Mast xxxvi. 137 'The pilot yave orders 
to cock-bill the anchor. 188a Narbs Seasmmsktp (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor. 

Ooxk-bii^. [Cock sb.^] 

1 . A male bird : see Cook sb.^ ar. 

2. Sc, A cock chicken. Hence cock-hird-height^ 
the tallness or stature of a cock chicken. 

i8a5>79 in Tamikson. Mod, *They begin to take their 
own way, before they are cock-bird-height 

Cook-boat (kp-kW^-t). Also 5 00k-, oog-, 
6-7 oooke-. [f. Cook jAS + Boat: in 13th c. 
occaa. coglfooie, according to the earlier association 
of cog and cock : see these words.] 

A small ship’a-boat, esp. the small boat which is 
often towed ^hind a coasting vessel or ship going ' 
up or down river. Often used typically as the 
smallest or lightC'^t of floating craft. 

<^i43n Lydg. A/f>i. /’<wrffz(x84o) 159 A ship with a large 
seyl. And a cokiKiot that goth in Tempse lowe. ^1440 
Promp. Pan*, 86/1 Cogboote [1499 Pynbon cok bote], sc^a. 
1530 Palbgr. uoMa Cockebote to rowe with, coeguet, 1580 
Lyi.y Enphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) ai8 I'be little Cock boat is 
■afe, when it is hoised into a tall ship. 1581 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Acts xxvii. x6 We could scarse get the oock-boate. 1666 
Land. Go*. No. 56/1 The Master and Company put to Land 
in their Cock-b<Mt for amistance. 1795 H. Walpole Corr, 
(ed. 3) 111 . X03 We take from Men.?-war and Domingo- 
Men, down to colliers and cock-boata 1858 Kinoblbv Poems, 
IVatchman 7 I'here'a water to float a little cock-boat sS6i 
W. H. Russell in Times 93^ept., The finest . . was but a 
cockboat compared with the Warrior. 
pg, i6o« Bacon Adv. Lsetm, i. iiL (1873) as Never car- 
ing. .what Decomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. iM 
Featly ClasHs Myst. xiv. 190 Neere drowned the cocke 
boste of his private fortune, 

t Oock- 1 mia> Obs, One to whom ii aicribed 
the brain of a cock ; a lip^ht-headedf rash, and 
(boUsh pmon« Cf. Hrd^vntted, 


OOOEXD. 


MdSf Deaht HetmdeEp. de ArUF, AuB, A frashe beta 
yoimker cooke bnine, wylde. eggy HAWin Am- Meed 
//Al. (1619) 33 AverypTMumptuouBand heady Cock-hmian 
a sAfe Jackson Creedsa- x»cvi.Wlia4 XI. sxj Haudhty coeki 
braina or fhrioM hotspurs. sAyi Brooms GeU.Key Wkii 
xBpj V. xao A Uaht-heiid or oock-hndo. 

Oo'ok-teausd, «. [t. pnc. + -wd.J Havl^S 

little judgement, foolish and Ught-headM, silly. 

itBo Pauob. 908/s Cokbraynde, lyght, folehardye, ott/fre. 
S54BU0ALL Erasm. Par. Luke uT 44 b, The u^t and 
cockbrayned fscion of the multitude, dbgp J. TAVtxia 
P.) Wks. n. ^p/a Theta puckfovst cc^bwo'd cox* 
*777 Poor Robm (lA,\j_ Now oook* 


(Water 

lbs. shallow pat^ 
in’d 


brain’d youths will throw at cocks. 1858 F< £• Paobv 
Oudet gf QwlsL 158 My youth may make me crude end 
cock-brained. 


Oook-braM, •bread t see Cock sb. 2%. 
Cock-broth. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Bboo, Bbbb.] The broth of a boiled cock. 

160X Holland PHtw 11 . 384 If the body bee bound otf 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble, os6ga 
Bbomb Eng, Moor 1. iti. Wks. 1873 IL x6 He . . restore thee 
'nin with Cawdels and Cock-broths. 1715 Vansruor 
CounUy-hentse ii. i« My mother dettres that we may have 
some oock-broth^to drink two or three times a day between 
meals, for my sUter and I are sick folks. 1714 Ramsav 
Tea-t. Mise. (1733) 1 . 105, I took him into the pantry And 
gave him some good cock-broo. 1804 Scott St. Ronan's iiig 
*Some judement in cock-bree or in scate-rumples.* 

Cookohafer (kp-kitpi^fai'). Also -ohafElsr. [A 
compound of Chafer or chaffer, beetle, app. of 
msiic origin ; not in the dictionarils till quite re- 
cently. (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these insects fight. An^ 
other form is Jeffrey chaffer) Cock.] 

A coleopterous insect or beetle {MeJolontha vuU 
garis), well known in England and over Europe : 
it is a stout broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish chestnut colour ; it comes forth 
from the (Sirysalis towards the end of May (hence 
called Maybng), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound. Both the perfect insect and the larva are 
very destructive to vegetation. 

[1691 Rav N. C. Words, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.] 17XS J. Jambs tr. Ar Blomts Gardening 140 May- 
Bugs . . are by some called ChafenL or Cock-Chafers. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1603) 111 . 99 There are few Innects 
more prdudicial to the farmer than . . the Cock-Cbafler. 
1787 T. UKaT Angling {ad. 9) 59 The line .. baited with a 
cock shaver or grasshimper. 1859 W. S. Coleman Wood- 
lands 14 The common Cockchafer. . is often a terrible enemy 
to this tree [the OakJ. 

Co*ck-orow. >bCock-crowino. 


c tjeo Beket sooo A lute before the Cockes crowe. c <450 
Lonrlich Grail Ivi. 145 This same nyht ette ferst kim 
crowe. 1483 Cath, Angl. 70 b* Cok crawe, galticantwe, 
CX490 Promp. Parv, {MS, K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, galli- 
cintum. X595 Barnfibld Ode (Arb.) 64 She. .each morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her siluer dew. 
Washington tr, MtHone Dgf. Pop. v. (x85i) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shit ten Cock-crow ; that’s the only 
property in which you resemble a true Cock. 1798 Southby 
Well St, Keyne, From cock-crow he had been travelling, 
1880 Golow. Smith in Atl. Monthly No. 968. ao8 The 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

t Cook-eroweilf Ot, Obs. or dial. [f. Cock 4 
crowen, obs. pa. pple. of Cwow v.] That the cock 
has crowed on, that is no longer fresh ; stale. 

>577 £• OooGE Heresback's Hush. (X586) a Gifts and re- 
waraes retayne the Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of tlieir feele alredy in the grave. i6oe Mamningham 
Diary ax Nov. 86 He takes a speciall grace to use an old 
worne sentence, as though ante would like to be served 
with cockcrowen pottage. 1607 Topsbu, Serbents (1653) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown leeal. i8flS- 
79 Jamibbon, Cock-crown kail, broth bested a necond time; 
. .such as the cock has crow’d over, being a day old, Roxb- 
CO'Ok-OrOWar. rare. One who crows like a 
cock {e,g. to disturb an orator, actor, etc.). 

1856 Se*i. Rev. IL 450/9 That the groaners and cock* 
Growers . . adopted the only means of putting down inter- 
minable talkers 


Coxk-crowing. a. The crowing of a cock, 
b. The time when cocks crow, eariy dawn. 

138a Wyclif Mark xUi. 35 Whanne the lord of the hoos 
conieth, in the euentide, or in the niydny3t, or kockis crow- 
ynge, or morwynge. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkrowynge 
tyme, gallicinium. 1577 B. Gooce Heresback's Huso, iil 
(ts86) 130 b, In Winter you must feede them at the first 
(^ockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake. 
S64a Fuller Holy 4 Prgf. St, 1. xili, 40 An age which we 
may call the first cow-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance and Superstition. 9844 Embrbon Vug. American 
Wks. (Bohn) IL sox AH this drudgery, from oockcrowing 
to starlight. s8^ N, Amer. Rev. CxXVIl. 59 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter. 

t Oooke. Obs, Also 4-5 00k, ooooa, and 
(after L.) ooooo, corruptly oooto: cf. also Coo- 
OTN, CocTiN. [ad. L. cMcum, and its abl. case 
cocco, scarlet : see CoootkI^ Coccus.] Scarlet. 

sale Wyclif Ex, xxvii. x6 Fiirpur, end cocto ewiee died 
[tjjn of reed selkl — x Prol. 4 Other men bite, and 
purpur, and cocko ty.r. cocce, cok, cocke] offran, and 
lacract. ~ Rev, xvui. 16 Clothtd with b(joe, and purpur. 
and cocke (c'.r. coctyn, or reed, coccyn, red scarlet.] 1988 
— Ex. xxviil, 5 Reed selk twies died [p,r. cocco] end bys. 

Ookoall : see Cookal, Cookall. 

OobkoA (kpkt), ppl. 0.1 [£ Cook v.^ 4 -xd 1.] 
Set erect ; having a pronounced upward tom. 



oocEan. 


m 


R. Mon A VaofMwM 

^ klS SdffoJSK 
f!Tt.T4r£«£r',Ji"42^^ 

Mitfono Sw. IL (t86i) flAi A wido aiouth and a 

cocked>ttp noM, ^ 

OoolMd haA. 1 . A hat with the brim Mima- 
nently turned up^ ttp, the three^ooniered ^t of 
this ^pe worn at the end of the idth and begin- 
ning of the 19th century ; alao variona styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cock^, 
pointed before and behind and ming to a point 
at the crown, worn as part of the fhll-dresa uni- 
form of staff-officers, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, etc. 

s67| Wycheklev Ctni/. Dfmdng .V. Epll, Periwigs atid 
broad cock'd hats. S79I C^airmwwr No. 75 IP 3 Knowledge 
is a greater ornament to the head, than a Img or a smart 
cocked hat. 1808 Coubett P0I. Rig. Xlll. 379 Among 
the heavy dragoons cocked hoU are abolished, among the 


l^ht thejr are just coming Into vogue, 
'ita^xx. It Policemen with cocked hats 
^•omct 


s8jM jBmaoM 
I Inm those of 


BHitam 

stafT-ofncers. 18^ Rtoninna vi. 99 The masters at Eton, 
to a comparatively recent date, wore cocked hats. 1887 
T. Tbollofb IVkat t Remtmber 1. xvi. 335 The emperor, . 
violently tossed his cocked hot into the corner of the room, 
s^ Timet (Weekly ed.^ 94 Jon. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jock, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased (Lord Napier of Magdala]. 

2 . Anat. 

^ lisa Todd C>fr/. Anat. V. The form of pelvis result- 

ing from this bend has received more particularly the 
name of the cocked hat. 

3 . A game similar to nine-pins, in which only 
three pins are set up, in triangular position. S, 

4 . Phr. To knock into a cockeil hat. 


1873 Siang Diet. laa Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or any man who has been put com- 
pletely hors ae combat ^ is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-liat. s888 Pall Mall C. 96 Jan. 9/x A frigate of the 
modem type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat 

5 . Comk., ns Cocked'htit~wise adv., after the 
maimer of a cocked hat. 


i86e All K. Round No. 48. 514 A table napkin folded 
cocked-hat - wise. 

Hence Oookad-haittad a., wearing a cocked hat. 
1835 Beckforo Recoil. 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 

C ersonage. i86a T. Tbollofe Marutia II. iv. 71 Cocked- 
atted officials. 

Cooked (Jkpkt\ ppl. a.‘^ [f. Coot w.s + -kd i.] 

1 . fa. Of a match : Placed in the cock. b. Of 
a fire-arm : With the cock drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

1630 Howfxl Matanullo 1. 97 Furnished Swords, cock'd 
Muschets. 1676 tr. Gaya’s Art IPar 11. 46 Presenting the 
. .Musket with a cock'd Match. 1733 Derby Mercury 
91 Getting through a Hedge with hut Piece cock'd. 1807-8 
SvD. Smith PlymUys Lett. Wks. 1859 H- »le«P 

every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. 1819 
Byron Juan 1. cl, With sword drawn and cocked trigMr. 

2 . Full-cocked half-cocked', at full or half cock 
(see Cock sb.^ 13 b). In slang (Australian) use, 
half-cocked « partially intoxicated. 

1809 W. I R VINO Knickerb, (1849) ao6 The burghers gazed 
. .os a wary housewife does at a gun, fearful it m^ go off 
half-cocked. 1888 F. Hume Mad, Midas 1. vii. 54 'This last 
drink reduced Mr. Villiers to that mixed state which is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 

Cooked, ///. Ptit up in cocks, as hay : 
see under Cock 

Cooked, var. of Cocket a. Obs. 

Cockeo. Sc. [Jamieson suggests cock eyei cf. 
bulCs ^ej A name for the ‘ tee ’ in curling. 

1789 U. Ijavidsom Seasons i6a (Jam.) Glenbuck upo’ the 
cockee stood His merry men drew near. s8ea Mactaocast 
St. Gallovid. Encycl.^ Cocke’ e^ the circles which surround 
the * tee or mark played at in curling. 

Cookentrloe : see Cockaobiob. 
t Oo*oker, sb.'^ Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 oooer, 
ooour, 3 koker, 4 ookre, 4^ ooker, 5 occur, 
ookyr, 6 ookar, (S-o dial, oogger), 6- cooker. 
[A common WGer. tb. : with 0 £. cocer m. quiver, 
cf. OFris. koker^ OS. eoedrem. ( MDu. effker, MLG., 
Du. kdker, LG. khker^ kaker, kaker), OHG. 
chohhar, chohhdri (MHG. kocher^ koehArt, Ger. 
kdeher) all meaning ' quiver, case \ The ulterior 
derivation is obsOTre : m^.L. eueurum, and 

med.Gr. iroif«oi/pov, are, according to Dies, from 
German. See also Quiybb.] 

1 . A case for arrows ; a quiver. 
ctBg yetp. Psalter x- e Gearwadon stratos heara In eoeere. 
e 1000 iELvaic Gen. xxvii. 3 Nim fdn xesceot ^nne cocur 
and kimw and gang «t. e tsa8 Lav. 6470 Ene koker 
fulne flan. 

2 . A casfaifi for the leg; applied, at various 
times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
a combhiation of boot and leggmg, worn by hus- 
bandmen, hunters, fishers, etc., to protect the legs. 
The word is still used in the north for gaiters or 
leggings, and even for coarse atodrinn without 
feet used as gaiters (called in Scotland loags\ 
c ipS R. R. A/lit. P. B. sn With rent ookiw at >e kite ft 
hit dutte traicbet. sjAs Iamgu P, PI A. vii. 56 (Pien 


Ij^ out tnsewliM oft Ids rieites l-eknied add l-bds, 
His Lekerai M his CkmhAi emm PniUuL m limb, u 


st67 Boet^ eoetirs, aiytteiui..For ha^betulit ft 
cs4il»4Pfi^.#W.84tkwur|hMtei«vrs«,MfeM^ igig 
Baeclat AMgw IV. (iS7o)€ry/t Thy host and eMuriilM 
bfuim St the knee. l8iS bsAVToe Returns ttf Kis 
Cocken wera of CmdiiaK sHi AsedTSiRS. No. i4s/4 A 
Pivtty big chsbbed Men. -a pair of Leathern Cockers, iflei 
KaMMBTT/*«r. wTir/i^.OIosb. S.V. Cmh-k m t , Fishermsn'sfrest 
b^, with which they wsds into ths ess, srs csllsd oeim 
lin WiLuM Hf.RieUng Vorktk. Ciettn Ciggm, hslf-booto 
insde of eiiAf-lesiber, s^ong cloth, or even of worsted, bttt« 
toned at the Bide, and ttrapperi under the shoe. 1871 Has- 
LAND Smmledali Gioss.t Ctmgsrt^ s {Mir cd old sloddng- 
lein worn over the shoes to keep out the snow, 

Oookgr (kp'kw), jd .8 [f. Cook 9.^ -bb.] 

1 1 - A fighter, prlsefighter ; a contentious, quar- 
relsome man ; a wran^er. Ohs. 

. ^ “7S.^*rw. Alfred 7^ in O.R. Misc^ laS Ho is cocker, 
hef* » horeling. 1387 'fsaviiA Higden (Mils) IV. 173 A 
newe beuyle of foure and seventy comoun fy^ters and 
cokjeers \gladiatorum\ ^1460 Towneley Myst. S40 Thise 
ookken and thise bollsrs. And alle purs enttars. 

2 . A supporter or i^ttron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter ; one who breeds or trains game-co^s. 

1689 Shadwell Bnty F. x. Wks. 1790 IV. 130, L.out- 
vapour’d all the Jockeys, and codters. 1713 Stable Consc. 
Lmers IV. ii, He was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one. 1807 Crabbb Par. Reg. 1. Wks. 1B34 II. 151 Here his 
poor bird th' inhuman Cocker brings, Arms his hard heel 
and clips his golden wings. 1814 W. S ketch LEY (rf//r', Hie 
Cocker, coituining information to the Breeders and Ama- 
teurs of the Game-cock. 1809 A. W. Fonslanque Eng. 
under .S'er/en Admin. (1837) I. 391 While Duchesses and 
Ladies hawk, we cannot expend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 


3 . A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, snipes, and similar game ; a cocking dog. 

xte3 Lockhart Reg. Dalton v. v. (1840) 391 Frederick 
Chisney entered, attended by a couple of sniallsleek cockers. 
1853 Kingsley Westw. //ix 118611 81 His cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the warm peat-ashes. 

Cocker, sb.\ ooker. [app. f. Cook v .9 -f -xb.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in cocks, a hay- 
wo^er; also, later, a harvest labourer. (The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the nnhistorical conjec- 
ture, that the original meaning was *a charcoal 
maker who comes out at harvest-time *.) 

1393 Lakgu P. pi, C. VI. 13 Canstow. .coke for my cokers 
Iv. r. cokares, cokerus) oher to he cart piesche, Mowe oher 
niowen o)>er make bond to sheuesf 1^83 Cath. A^i, jn 
Coker, autumfnarius. ^ 1370 Act 14 AVr-c. c. 5 | 11 me yt 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
Folkes. (So orijE. act in ParF Office; the Inrolment in 
Cliancery has CecAm.l 1838 Ht. Martinbau Hill^ Valley 
ii. 95 He culled to Briggs, one of the cokers. sSsy-yS 
H ALL! WELL, CiMr/r, a reaper. IVarw. i88e Lancash. dUis. 
(£. D. S.), Quocker^ one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
s88B S. 0 . Adov Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Cocker^ the 
man who cocks or coils up hay in a field. 

t Coxkar, sb.^ Obs. rare. A curl or ringlet. CC 
Cooklb sb.h. 

c s6eo Z. Boyd iT/Wr FUrwers (18551 89 That . . She curious 
curie Che cockers of her head 


Cookar (kp kaj), V.^ Also 3-6 ooker, 6 koker, 
ookker. [Found only since 15th c.; origin obscure. 
Cf. however the i6th c. equivalent Cocklb v. 3 , 
which is identical in form and sense with a 16th c. 
Du. kokelen, keukelen * nutrire sive fovere culina * 
(Kilian), i . e. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
connected with kokene * kitchen ’ exc. by * popular 
etymology*. Cf. also obs. F. coquelimr {Mn en- 
fant) to dandle, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr.). 
The Eng. cocker cockle have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Cock v.b, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of Cook with the notion * to make 
a nestle-cock, chick (L. or darling of*. 

Cf. etymological note to Cockney. 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which has also a variant CMkle)\ but nothing has been 
found to support this suggestion. (Welsh cocr^ and cocreth 
given in Llwyd 9x5 a, are from Eng.)] 
trans. To indiuge or pamper (a child, favourite, 
etc.) ; to treat with excessive tendemess or care. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv^ Cokeryn, earlfweo, 1330 
Palbgr. 488/9 , 1 coker, or clieryssbe to moche. Jemignotie. 
This boye conne never thrive, he is cohered so moche. 1 
coker, 1 bring up with daynty roeates. ^qffidande. 1350 
Nicolls ThucyeL 65 (R.) 'Taking it for shame so much to 
cocker themself. 1000 Hevwood sndPt. Edw. /K Wka 
1874 1. X51 Kist and cokerd by a King, sdss Bulb Rectus. 
XXX. 9 Cocker thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
s6is J. Hull St. PetePs Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their young then the Asse and the Ape. xtta Shai^ 
WELL Lane. /Vitchts u (1780) III. 030 Because thyfooluh 
mother bos eockm^d thee with morning caudles. t8l7 Car- 
lyle Remin. II. 116 Soms old voletudinanoa. .continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

b. With up, meaning (a.) To bring up indul- 
gently and luxuriously; (A) to coddle up (an 
invalid) so as to restore him to strength; {c.) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. 

tsia I^ALSOE. 4fl8/a Coker hyin up thus in his yonihe, and 
yoh^all havnalhyre caulfeofliym shortly, xfm B. Tohsm 
Voipone I. I, But cocker vp my genius, and Itue free To 
oU delights. 1761 Oiav Lei, hx Poena (1775) >98 Being 




(1887) ILjigYUtt hm corimwMoup 10 that 

o. To indulge or kninoiir fti (« pnptlettt eto*V 
Sift OoLmmCediein m P$, I v HhJf 
C^er thonwrisoB in their sins, ste T. TavM 

119 By nUd luproofta they rate flocher 
in their sfainee. then oorrect XTU# 

tdk. egg Cherishes and cockevs tl» ia to 


ia tiinif skis. 

Tiita L 6 (1619) 119 r 
and bears them in t 

Colube R^. Ridk. egg < 

gemle on Eirour. lieg Soott QueaHn XL bUL 1 have aec 
been cockered in wontonness or iMulgenoa. 

. To foater, indalga (iui> appetite^ ma, 

hope, evil, etc.). Also with up, 
tripe O. Maevbv Pkrede S$iPer. lySi J * • eetnief flaH^ 
follyT. or oocW Ignorance. iM Lb Gava tr, JdUtiaigpk 
Afgenis 98 Too footii^ty I todeer my own hor ^^ 
Richahdsom ^A«wr/ii IV. 3st[Ho]c^onapChiitS 
Propensity, which he ought,, to subdue, lifls 
Thommoh Audi ah. IlL clxxv. eoS If they eocker up ihi 
evil by refusing to apply the high-handed remedy. 

Hence Po'okareA ppl, a, GwokavUMT jo, 
and ppl, A ; Oo^okariagly adtf. 

c 1440 Premp, Pare, 85 Cokerynge, or greto chorSidLyigta* 
fede^ nntricio. sfBo Baist Aw. C 708 A father to ffuah 
cockming, pater m'mie Muleem. iglo Siniunr AruutiU 
11. ess TneiMi ooklings ookcea we bov^le too latOi^MHioa 
that wo see our offspring gaily bent sagB Smaiu. v, 
L 7a S607 Fletcmob i r e ma n Heder 1, iU, Our yeunf 
wanton cocker’d heirs. 1607 TofOOLL Serpenie (iM) 73 
Their (Bees'l young ones be not very nice or tender, uer 
cockeringly brought up. a sdSd C Houlb Sdaet-CeHeg, 
{xtAlb) 093 You are content to eirioy your mothers eeckering, 
s6gi3 Loexn Educ. 1 4 Most cmloren's constituiions are , . 
harm’d, by cockering and tendcmcBs, eme BumuTt On 
N. T, 1 Peter iv. 17 God. .Is no cockering Father to indulgo 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Richaedoon Clnristn <x8ti> 
VII. xxxi. 194 A cockered favorite. iflapT. Watbon Leet, 
Physic vii. (ed. 4) sox Fearing 10 roadw them afleminoto 
by over-core and codcerlng. 

Oo'oker, Obs. ox died. [Equivalent in mean- 
ing to CotiKLK v.^, both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem \och* In sense 
* shake * ; probably onomatopoeic.] 
in/r. To totter or oscillate from instability: 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravityi 
when it rocks so as to be in danger of falling. 
Hence Oo'okaHng ppl. a. ; alsoOo'Okmjr, -ia a, 
Oo'okaruome a, ; Oo'ckarikMiu sb, (all Sc.). 

1303 T. Wilson Rhet. zx8 Soma . . stirrynj; thw feete 
os though they stode in a cockeryng bote, sl^-yp Jamir* 
SON, Cockering, tottering, threatening to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Coolmftl (k^k^l). Forms 1 $ ookar*, kokar* 
alia, 6 ookaraL oookralla, 6-7 oooka-» oookrall, 
6~8 oookral, 7-8 oookorll(l, 6- oookeraL [app, a 
dim. of Cook sb,^, perh. of Anglo-Fr. origin. No 
such word is found in the OF. dictionaries, though 
Littrd and Godefroy have eoquereau, -j//d, Ht, Htti, 
-ille, diminutives of similar type from coque shell, 
and coque vessel, also eochertl, cekerel cock^seller, 
poultrv-dealer. But the formation may have bean 
lijigliBh ; the termination seems to be the same as 
in hoggtrel, mongrel, pickerel (small pike).] 

1 . A young cock. arch, or dial, 
c Z440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokertlle, guUus [C gnllimelims\. 
1465 Mann, g Jiousth. Exp.iih^t) agd Item, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to moke of capons, ix.d. i€|r Elvqt 
Cast. Hetthe (X54T) 90 a, Chldtens .. specially » they be 
cockrelles. idea wrmER Vemity e/Yonfk (x(f33) 756 Hear 
how each Cockrell wammg of day. tgmg Bailsy 
v. 4xiryou * 


Eraem. CoUoq. 41 If you cao't crow like on old cock, crow 
like a oockenl. iTfS BLOOMVJmLO Farmers Biq,Auiuttsn 
343 Many a damorous Hen and oockrel gay. hdI Boowm- 
ino Ring 4 Bk. 1. XS04 Both eyes shut, like the cockerel 
that would crow. 

2 . fg. Applied to a young man, 

137X K, Edwarim Damon 4 Ptihiae in HrxI. Dedsley IV. 
68 Aloe, pretty cockerel, you arc too weak, sdio Skaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 31. ABsiNOER Unnat. Combat v. i, 

Page. Let me fi|ffit for my mistress 1 Servant. 'Tis b vob. 
Little cockeral of the kind. 1878 Tbmnybon Q. Maey i. L 7 
Thou'rt no such cockerel thysdf, for tlwu was bom f the 
toil end of old Harry the Seventh. 

3 . A species of fish. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) S46 Cockrells •« 
Thornbocks. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. CuteU. 347 Bosket for 
fishing ox-eyed cooicrel, Valencia. 

4 . attrih. and Comb. 

sdeg Chafmam AUFeotss Plays i8j 
course, .of glances that past betwbt 


I. s68 Their bfor- 


W. Xevino XV. (i860) 934 He. 

like a true cockerel orator. 1896 Olmstxd Susos States 990 
The ridiculous cockereUlike manner b which they iwi^ 
strut, bluster, and bully. 

Cookever. A wanton. Halliwell dies Cotoa. 

Ckiokftriag x see Cookbb v.i and 

tOookitriJif, vbl, sb, Obs. In 5 ookarliig, 
ohokerlng. 

a iMe Owl 4 Might. 504 Ne mUitn leng n word iewehe, 
Ac pipest ai so doh a mese Mid cokeringe |v. r.choksrii^ 
mid stefne hose. 

t CookarnOTiy. Sc. Obs. Abo -tuniiiy, 
-noniu. [Derivation obscure: Jamieson coi^eo* 
tared oounaxion with CdoKBB sb.^l 

*The gathering of a young woman's hair, when 
it b wrapped up ia a band or fillet, oommonly 
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OOOSBT. 

Mllcd R mood' (JamO* App, aied at random ia 

the Uft two quota. 

tgni RAUfAV Chrisft Kirk Gr, m. vV, She. .tumUlnf w!* 
him on the mw Dang a’ her ODckemony A*Jee that day. 
i8iS Scott Hrt, Midi, xav, * Ye silly tawpie. . what goir^ 
ye busk up yonr cockemony that gate ?* sl^ G alt 
T, VII. iil (ikip* 393 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
Bony minstrelsy. iSn M. Scott T^m CringU xi. (1859) S33 
Taking a shot at the^ woman's cockemony itselH 

Oooket Forma: 5-6 ookkett, 

5-9 oooqnet, 6 ook«^ ookquet, j ooquett, 8 
oodkett, 9 ooguot, 0- eookot. (in Aiig 1 o-Fr. 
eckkette^ Anglo-Lat. ioketa^ •um : origin obacure. 

A recent sn^estion is that the name onginoted in the 
words ywe quHhu *tit * by which he is quit with which 
the Cttstomei's receipt conanded. (S. Dowell HUt. fax- 
sti0H im Eng. (1878) I. X7i.) It is by no means clear whether 
the name originally belonged to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it voIidityTj 

1 . HisL A aeal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits. 

taps RM 0f Parlt. 11 . xiSh, Omiies homines venlentes 
cum lonis . . sine signo quod vocatur Coket. seeS Mtmo- 
randa Exchiq. s6 Edw. 1 , in Madox Hitt. Exektq. 1 . 
78a Quod illam pi^m sigilli Regis quod vocatur Coket, 
et qim Rex od dictom custumam deputari fedt in portu 
iwedicto [pui. Novum Costnim euper Tynam]. 1410 2 .iArr 
AiAm (Record ed.) xvi. 45 Et ooonqes le Malre deKvera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesines choses, et les 
leoordea a Chamblrleyn [/ratui. And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff os he himMlf shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe cus- 
tody^ s6o7 Cowkl InUrpr.^ Cocktt is a scale appertaining 
to the kiim's custome house. 1834 H. Millxs Sc*n *9 ^ 
iv. (x8s 7) 48 An ancient customhouse seal or cocket. 

b. Hence f Clerk of ike Cocket t in Scotland. 

€ i|8a Dmnid Ji 0/ Se0il. c. 39 (D^ Conge) Et sit iU 
Qencus od tronam, qui. .potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
CoketsB Regis. 16^ Skbmb R*t. Msd.t Act David //, 44 
The clerk of the coequet, sail controll heath the custumars, 
and the Tronoris. 

2 . A document sealed by the officers of the cus- 
tom-honse, and delivered to merchants as a certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 

IJ93 ActM 0/ Sc0tl. I. 56x0, Quod babeant duo folia 
cokete od custumondum lanas suas. 14^ Act 13 Hen. 
K/, c. 16 Les customers dez diu portes neins le Koiolme 
enMaient blmnkes escrowes en porchemyn appellex blankes 
Cokkettes {traml. ed. 1567 blanke scrowes in imrehmint 
called blanke cokets]. 1488 Sc. Aeti yat. iv (1^97) § s 
That the soidis strangers . . there pay their dewties ana 
customes and take their coequet os effeiris. isxa Instruct. 


du /0rt, a bill, a cocket S58e-8 JF/iti, jot. VI (x8<h) ito 
All and quhotsumeiier shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortiiied he the Queene of Scotland's ooquett. sSoa MALYNxe 
Anc. LasshMsreh. 194 Commodities brought in, which haue 
payed Custome . . may bee shipped out arane by Cocket, 
without paying any more Custome. 1708 jT Chamberlaynk 
St, Gt. BHt. IL 111. (1743) 69 Officers of the Port of London. 
Register of the Certincate Coquets. x8oa Naval Ckrtm. 
VI ll. 4x6 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office. 184a Sia J. A. Park Laiw Marins Incur. 
(ed. 6) II. xviii. 691 That a ship is not ready for sea, till she 
has got her customoouse cocket on board, itqm Daily Nsw 
5 Oct. 4 Notice by 1 a 1 . Mayor. Compulsory metoge dues on 
grain, including cocket dues, .cease from 1^ after the 3x8! 
m October 1879. 

JSq. a 1640 JACKSON Creed xi. xxi. Wks. X.^ 406 All as 
many os have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 

8. ? A custom-house or customs office. 

1711 Madox Niit. Exehtq. xviii. wj That all merchants. . 
who designed to export Wools, .might safely carry them to 
the sevei^ Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. (Cf* X7w> Bailxy, Cockettum. cocketum, 
the Office at the Custom-house where the < 3 ooas to be ex- 
ported are to be enter'd.] 

4 . The customs duty. 

* 8 * 3 . in Rymer XII. x8a/x Decustumisetcoquettisnostris. 
i6m Da vise IVky Ireland^ etc. (1787) 31 The greatest 
profit did arise by the coequet of hides. 


irel. 44 (xe Rdve. IV) Not paying the custome of the king 
. .colled the Cocket. /Md. 69 To the intent that the king. . 
shall not be deceived of his Custome, Cocker Tonogr and 
poundage. 1755 Magbns Insuraneen 1 . 973 Charges. Cus- 
tom, Town Does and Coequet x8 xi. 

6. Comb., as cockei-wrtier. 

1768 CArnn. in Ann. Reg. igi/i One of the cocket-writers 
In the long room at the custom-house. 1841 Hoa. Smith 
Moneyed Mem I. iv. 117 She is goiM te matxry young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House. 

t Oo'okffity sb:^ Obs. Also 4-7 ooket. [Oridn 
unknown : the conjecture has hem offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see CooKKT ; but evidence is wanting.] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and of a loaf, 
* slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Ale, and 
tly quit) 


was apparently quite obeolete before xsorn later referencee 
Co it bung only historical, and conjectural. Ceekot-btimd, 
Breaehcecket, are modern renderings tdjOMis de coket, 

1 1066 Stat. Bread Or A le (5X ^om. Ill V Qv^i^do quorterium 
finmenti vendltur pro xiii£, tunc ponis quodrantis de Was- 
tello ponderabit sex libras et sexdecim solidos; Pank de 
Coket de eodem blodo, A de eodem buUcllo. ponderabit 
phxsQuam Wostellum de duobus solidis ; De blodo mlnoris 
precO ponderabit plusquom Wostellum de quinque . . Ponis 


672 

Integer de quadiaate de frumente peodemhit Coket ft dl- 
midiiim. .Et ponis de omni blodo ponderabit dnos Coketos. 
[x6tk c. Irem^ When a quarter 01 Wheat is sold for xii 4 
then wastel bread of a uurthiag shall weigh vi/C & xvi*. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Corne and 
bultell, shall wdgh more than wastell by ii*. and Cocket 
bread made of Corne of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by ve... Bread (of a iarthingt made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an luufc, chat is to say, the 
(Socket, that shall weigh more than a wastell by nx . . .And 
bread of common Corne shall weigh two [great] codeets.] 
iSTa-sgey Munitn . Gildkailm Lend . (Rolls) 111 . 4xx Nota, 
quod panis coket, L e. panis levotus . . ponderabit plus 
quam wostellus per b sohdos. tgfie Lamgl. P, PI. A. vii. 
uga And bo nolde . . no Beggere eten Bred l>at Benes Inne 
coome. Bote 0 >ket and Cler Matin on of dene whete. >377 
Ibid , B. VI. 306 but of coket or clere-mi^n or elles of dene 
whete. 1483 Cmtk , AngL 70 Cokett, qjfungia , eel quidetm 
fanie . 

Historical. Asnoldb Chron. (xBxx) 49 The price of 
a quarter whet i^*. The ferthing symnell poise xv. vuncis 
and dim q't'. The ferthing whit loof coket poise xyi). 
vuncis dim. and ob*. 1638 Pbnkbthman Artack, Cijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 1678 Philum, 
CocAei-breadliYis finest sort of Wheaten Bread, next to that 
called Wastel, which is the whitest. s86o Muh, Gildkallm 
Load. (Rolls) 11 . 793 Cokettus, fanis, a loaf of cocket-breod. 

[Cooket, sb. is ffiven by Todd (1818) in the sense 
of Fr. coauel cock-boat, but app. by some error ; 
Sherwood is named as authority: but ed. 163 a has 
only ' cocke- boat 

tCo'oket, a. Obs, exc. diaf. Also oookit, 
cooked, [perh. orig. a. Fr. coquet, coquette co- 
quettish, gallant, agreeable (f. coq : see CoquEira), 
with the sense modified to express the strutting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocl^. (Possibly also associate with cocked. Sc. 
cockit * turned up’, 'stuck up'; but this would 
not explain the oridnal form in -et.)] 

Proud, 'stuck up^; pert, saucy; brisk; in mod. 
dial, merry. 

*537 Latimkr Lei. Cronmell in Rem. (X845) 380 As for my 
lora of Hayles, 1 fear he will be too cocket now with his 

( Creat authority and promotion. x6oo Holland Livy 111. 
XV. 13 j They beleeved verily that their youth were too 
cocked and lustie \Himisferocts\. 1609-38 Hbvwood Rape 
Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. sox Her tongue not too lowd nor 


OOOX-BOBaB. 


C, Worde ix'Cocleet, brisk, malapert. 1883-88 H udders/. 
4 Sheffield Gloss., Cocket, merry. 

b. The following may be the same word : but 
cf. Cook v. ' 4. Cocked ppl. a.^ (both of later date). 

4*1460 Tamneley Myst., Juditium 311 Gay gere and 
witles, his hode set on koket, As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Co'Oket, v.i [f. Cocket xd.i] trans. To fur- 
nish with a cocket or enstom-house certificate. 

VMZ Rotte 0/ Parlt. II. xxSb, I.eynes nient cokettees ou 
nient custumees. 1344 Act x8 Edw. til, x Ceux qui 
mesnent les legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez ou saunz 
paier Custume. [transl. Those that transport Wooll being 
not cocketted or without Custome. ] 1607 View Penal Laws 
957 Neither shall any cause Wools to be coequetted but in 
the owner’s name. 

Co'oketf Arch. Also 6 ooket. [cf. It. 
cocchetta dim. of cocca notch. Cf. also Cook v.8 
and CoAK.] trans. To join in building by means 
of projection and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1383 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) X38 In brest of the God- 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital omoouing. zozi Cotcr., AntAst/, in- 
locked, cocketed, mortalsed, uosed. 1644 '!'• Thomas Diet. 
(HoJliw.), Asonejoystor steme is cocketted within another. 

Cooket (kp kM), V.8 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 

1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 963 llie males [pheaMonts] 

. .make a noise chat in the country is called cocketcing. 

Oooket, obs. f. Coquette. 

Cooket-oantre. Arch. A centre or centering 
used in building aa arch, when head-room is re- 

3 aired above the springing line, to allow passage 
trough during the time of building. 

1841 Brexs Gloss. 0/ Civ. Ene, 59 Where head-room is left 
above the springing of the orchesjiuch centres are termed' 
cocket-ceiitres. 4*1858 A. P. S. Diet, of A rchit. II. C. 58 
Where a level tie-beam is omitted, .such a centre is calleda 
cocket centre. 

Cockewolde, obs. f. Cuckold. 

Oook-aye. coUoq. [app. f. Cock v.'^ 

Ir. and Gaelic caog *wink , and esp. caogshuil 'squint 
eye', caogsAuUeacA 'squint-eyed', have b^n compared; 
but no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of ceutg dilTers considerably from that of cock.\ 
tf 18x5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia. Cock-eye, a squinting eye ; 

cock^, like the lock of a gun, Mtore 

AT LLf / 


1B77 N. W. LincolnsA. 
Shea a real cock-eye. 


which must be set or 
aim can be token at an object. 

Gloss.. Cock-eye. one who sqiunts. 

Oo'Ok-eyad, o. colloq, [seeprec.] Squint-eyed. 

s8as Byion Vis. yudgm. IxvL A merry, cock-eyed, curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs sg Cock-ej'cd Tom 
that smls the pics. 

Co'Ok-faathar. Archery, ff. Cock sh.^ altrib, 
m * top, Sticking up*, aa in cock-shtaf, etc.] The 
upper one of the three feathera on an arrow, gene- 
Tuiy of a different colour from the other two, 80 
aa to indicate at aight how to place the arrow on 
the string. 

1548 Ascham ToxopA, (Arb.) 13a It standeth with good 


raason to Haue the ooeke Ikther black or ai ey e , as It wero 
to gyue a man warning to nocke ryght 1880 H. D. 
ArcksVc Guido M That Mather which is placed upon the 
horn is the oock feether, and generally of a different oolonr : 
the other two femhersare plilced at an equal distance from 
it. Place the arrow on the string with the cock feothcf 


_ . (kp-k|foit). 

1 . A fight between oocka ; spec, a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with loqg steel spurs, are set 
to fight each other in a place called a ' cock-pit ’. 

ig8i-d Stmt. Harilsbuty, H^orc, in N« Carlisle Endenaod 
Gram.ScA. II. 75QThesaid Schoobnaster shall, .haveuseond 
take the profits of all such cock-fixhts and potations os ore 
commonly used in Schools. igBi Mulcaotbr Positions xviii. 
(1867) 78 In cokfights and quaileftgfates. a idee W. Perkins 
Cases CoHsc. (X619) 346 The bayting of the Bcore, and Cock- 
fights ore no meete recreationa *748 Wbslxv IVAs. (1879) 
11 . 99 There was to begin in an hour's time a famous 
cockfight. i 8 S 4 H. Miller ScA. 4 ScAm. (1858) 49 The 
school, like almost all the other gnunmar-achools of the 
period [18x5] in Scotland, hod its yearly cock-fight. 

2 . transf. A fighting match. 

ZA94 Fauvan viL ccxxvii. S56 Shortly after skynnyssbes ft 
co^e fyghtes began atwene y' saj^ .11. ponces. 1843 
Carlyle Past Pr. 11. xv. 90 After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of thexn I 

Oo'okflghtftr. One who promotes the sport 
of cock-fitting ; * Cookbb sb:^ 2. 

iTez Bailey b. v. Clear Walk. With Cock-fig hteri. 1789 
CowYER {title), The Cock-fighter s Garland. 1884 T. Holmes 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 98/9 The liMniing justices .. 
refused to renew a licence to a cockfighter. 

H Co'ck Ji'ghter chief or champion fighter : see 

Cook sb.^ 22. 

Co'ok-flgktinff. 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act is dc 13 Viet. c. 93. 

c Z450 How Goode Wyfe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go kou not to 
no wrostlynge, Ne 311 to no coke fyghtynge \Lamb. AIS. 
Bchotynge at cokl. 1518 Stat. St. Paul's School in Knight 
Life Colet 369 (Brand', I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye. 15B3 Stubbes Anal. Abus, 
(1879) 180 note ^tiile\ Cockfightyng in Ailgna. 16B4 Loud. 
Gat. Na 1930/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
97th Inntant Mgina a great Match of Cock-fighting between 
two Persons of QuaUty, which will continue the whole 
week. 1774^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. Ill . 88 Cock-Fighting with 


us is declining every day. x8oz STRu*n* S/orts 4 Past, iil 
vii. (1876) 376 In the reign of Edward 111, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amusement. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I, 955 His personal tastes were low and frivolous, .the 


time, .was spent in racing, cardulaying, and cockfigliting. 

attrib. Z791-9 Statist. Acc. Sacotl. Vl. 614 In 1783, there 
were many public Cock-fighting Matches, or Mains. 

b. To oeat cock fighting \ a vulgar colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ' to surpass every- 
thing else’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). 

[1659 Gaudrn Tears Ch. 998 Ministers scufflings and 
contests^ with one another, is beyond any Cock-fighting or 
Bear-baiting.] xtei lilackw . Mag . IX. X33 Always excrat- 
ing Mrs. M^Whirter, for she beats coac-fighting. X844 
Dickens Mart . Chut . vii. ( D. ) 1853 Lytton My Not»el 1 1 1 . 
xi. (D.>, The Squire faltered out. Well, this beats cock- 
fitting 1 the man's os mod as a March hare ’. 
CocklLOOd (kp'k|hud). humorous, [see -BOOD.] 
The condition or quality of a cock. 

1809 Southbv Pilgr. Compostella iv, From which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew. 1856 
Ckamb. Jml. V. 133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens. 
Cook-horse (kp kih^-jb), sb, and adv. [It is 
not clear whether 'cock-horse* was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
hy 2577i or whether the phrase 'on (a-)cock- 
horse^ merely meant in a position (as e.g, on the 
knee) which was likened to that of l^ing on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referied to 
the elation of a child in such a position.] 

A. sb. 1 . ortg. Apparently a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-horse, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence fide on a (or a*) cockhorse, 
zgsp-z Elyot Image Gov. 96 The dotyng pleasure to see 
my littell soonne ride on a cokhorse. t 877 Habrison Eng- 
land IIL ix. 1x878) 11. 64 We oft exchange our finest cloth, 
corne, tin, and woolles, for holfe pente cockhorsses for 
children. i6ai Burton Anal. Mel, 11. ii. vi. iv. Sometimes 
he would ride a cockhorse with his children . . though Alci- 
btades scoffed at him for it a 1654 Sbldbm 'Tedle-t. (Arb.) 
96 When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 
you find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a Cock- 
horse. 167s Cotton Poet. WAs.{X 76 s) sx8, I, astride a 
Cock-horse. i86t Sala Dutch Piet. tx. 135 iW large man 
..whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 1863 Ld. Lvtton RmgAmasis 1 . l ii. l 63 
When 1 was only ahinsquitaro in amndine /mrg/i— to 
ride o-Gockhorse on a sticlc Nutuvy Risno , ' Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross.' w 
2 . transf. A^cock-horse^ on (a) cock-horse \ mounted 
(as on a horse) ; astride. 

1864-78 Bullsvm Died, agsi. Post. (1888) 66 The Drake 
with all the water feules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carriage, and when they were ail a cockehorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scot Ditcev. Witcher, 
111. xvL IX They, .posse so forre in so little a space on cock- 
horsse (on broomsticks], zdoa R. Hawkins rev. S. Sea 76 
The whole . . swimmeth presently ashore, and tne Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. b66o Charae. Hedy 7 His Petrified 
Sanctity riding a Code-horse on mens shoulden. 1864 
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BvTun/M n.^4s ^ .lU^ fiit a Mok^hont «M 
Upon hit Bm with mwkado. Ais OoMw«Dr. Syatax) 
ui* (OHuidot) 3M AUUac a oock-lioiM oa a mar. 
t b. Moanted moRi pprehed op. 

«3j4 Gmtktfum (try) x6f <D.) Tha hdlai «it oa 
oocknorw apoajcaffBldi In o^a new. 
fd.^. An mlted poiiUon» a place of triumph 
or aaceiraancx. Uaually with oh, o-. Oh. 

i0lx MuLOAsrai PnUi&nt acxxvi. (1887} 138 Ho that 
beareth a tankarde by aeaneuo of dojpoot and was borno 
for a cCkKorte by ■harpenot of witta laap Maboton Sfit. 
Viihmk I. Sat ui. z8s Hath got tha fitriae of aoaia j^t 
Vicary, And now 00 cock-horM gallops ioUily. iCis Cotaa, 
// ut d chval. hea ia gat on eocko-hone : hee ia all a 
bolght, hee now begins to daunt it idajS T. Wall M*9 
EtumUs Ck. 41 Thera is no tyranoia like to that of a 
alav& whom vilany hath seta cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooaaa 
Prtf. Pcrdag^t Myst. Dh. ea Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hora ipass by the term) while Worth holdeth but the 
atirrup. sfap Gen. P. Thompson Ejeerc, (184a) 1 . zo The 
outbreak of an oppreaaed party, and getting it a^cock-horae 
on the oppressing one. 

4. Jig. A high horse ; a proud, hish-spirited 
horse ; a stallion. 

1599 Masston Sc 0. Villamt i. Sat ill. 185 Cock-horse, 
iat-pauncht Milo. 1898 R. S. Siibtbbs Atk Matmtui 
icxxviii. 160 He now goes drooping and slouching away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out 
1 6 . To play at cock-horse : see quot. Oh. 

1648 Hkxham (16601, Pturdcktn op spelom, to 

Pli^at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backet. 

B. adv. In same sense as the phrases on a cock- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. i, a, 


30 Alma, they 1 

horse on her throne, the brain. a's764 Lloyd Pam. Ep. 
Poet. Wka. 1774 11 . 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
SB78 Gen. K. T^YLOR in A'. Anur. Eov. CXXVl. 259 A 
h|^e fellow . . was riding * cock-horse * on a gun. 
Cookhye. Sense uncertain : ? Some kind of 
arrow : cf. Cock-puatheb. 

1598 Chapman Blindo tegjror Wks. 1873 I. 36^ 1 saw 
Cupid shooting a cockhye into your face, and gaxmg after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Cockle, variant of Cooky. 

Cookie-leekie : see Cocky-leeky. 

Cookily (kp’kili), adv. colloq. [f. Cooky a. 4- 
-LY ^.] In a cocky manner. 

1861 Atacm. ATar. fuly, Those who go about so cockily 
with the pl.icard ‘Science of History ' stuck in their hats. 
1867 F. rRANci.H Angiiny v. (1880) 130 Sitting lightly and 
coclcily on the water. 

Co'okmess. colloq. [f. Cocky a, 4 - -rebs.] 
Cocky quality ; self-ashertiveness, conceit. 

1864 J. I). Campbell in Glasgow CititoH 19 Nov., Cocki- 
noss IS older than this century, in which it bas been devel- 
oped to so alarming an extent. 1883 Si, James's Com, 1 May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Coxking, vh. sh.i [f. Cook v.i 
fl. lighting, strife, contention. Oh. 
ciMy> //a// Afeid. 47 Ne beS nan icrunet bute hwase 
treoweliche ibulke fent fihte, and wiS strong cockunge 
ouercume hire flesch. 1387 Trbvisa Higden Rolls) V. ayp 
pey Jaf hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
13^ Udall Erasnt. Apopk, 41 b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good coLkmg and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurrea. 

2. • COCK-FIGHTINO. 

1346 PlumhioH Corr. 951 Ye shall se. .all our good coxs 
fienc, if It plese you, & s« the marier of our cocking. i6ss 
Markham Pleas, Princes (1635) 41 There is no pleasure 
more noble, .then this pleasure of Cocking is. s6^ Land. 
Gas. No. 128^4 Notit'e. .there will be two great Matches of 
Cocking fought in His Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
1753 Genii. Mag, XXV. 506 Idle and eimcnsive diversions, 
Bu^ as cocking, horse-racing. s886 W. Day Remia, 834 
He was very fond of cocking. 

b. A cock-fight. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1:641) In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cookings, fbwlings, etc. 1699 
Sir W. Calverlev Noie-hk. (Surtees) 79, I went to I.«eds, 
Co the Cockings. s8sa J. Moore in Examiner 31 Aug. 351/2 
He had been at a cocking. 

8. The ahooiing of wood-cocks. 
i6g6 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 6a I'o diuertise himself with 
cocking in his father’s park. 1837 Kingsley V wo K. Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these woods. 
1870 Blaine Encycl, Rur, Sports § 2660 We have already 
noticed Wales, .as affording good cocking. 

4. A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 Shadwrli. Timan t. Wks. 1720 II. 303 Pomp, and 
show, and holding up their heads And cocking of their 
noses. 1713 Gna^ian No. 01 He strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above his site, by stretching, cocking, or the 
like. 1881 Bbsant & Rice Chapl. FUot l x. As for the 
fashions, .one year it U the cocking of a hat. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as t^nse a ) cocking-maich ; 
(sense 3) f oooking-oloth (see quot.) ; oookl^- 
dog, -Bpaniel, a spaniel of a bie^ used in hunting 
wood-cocks, etc., a cocker; oooking-road (see 

COOK-BOAD), 

zyaS Diet. Rust. (ed. 3\ Coekit^-^lotk, a Device to 
catch Pheasants with. 1731-6 Bailey, Cocking Cloth (with 
Fowlers), a Frame made of coarse canvas, about an ell 
square, tanned, with two atioks set scrota to keep it out, 
having a hole to look out at, and to put the nosel of a short 
gun tnrough, for the shooting of Pheasants, etc. 1813 
Trtwmanl Exeter Flyi^-Post 18 Nov. z A gentleman is 
in immediate want of . . Caking Dogs, such as have been 
regularly hunted for Woodcock only. 1830 Miee Mitpobd 
Village Ser. iv. (Z863) 3Z0 He ia . . /amous for bis breed of 
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eoelctag smuIsIa Hkga tmoMw Ssm em f u. viU, Oopa 
aim, mlat's goaaa iha Cioelting-Matcli. ^ 

Oo'odug, vbl ibA [f. Cook v.^4>-iiroi.] Th« 
action of drawing back the cook of a fire-anm 


s8s6 Bveon Let. to Murray 15 Oot, Making 
the way of cooking and priming, iHi Gannnna Gum aoa 
Tl^coridfqrH effacied by the turning up of tha Ungaro 

b. ai/rtb. and Cmb., at oockUtg-ltmr, -/ari; 
oooking-piftol, rerolver, one in which die code 
is raised independently of die trigger, 

M$s$ GatENaa Gmmmefy 483 Po saeasitw every requisite for 
a double-action ooddng revolver. /Aw. 406 The oockli^ 
pistol would be too elow . . The aimoet general adoption in 
Che present day. of the cocking-lock. tlBi ^ Gum 335 The 
berrels upon being cioeeddepresa the cocking-lever. 

Cocldllgf pbl sb.9 Carp. : see Cook o.s 
O ooklllgi vbl. sb.k and ///. a. Putting (bay, 
etc.) into ctxkt : see Cook v.k 
tOodking. vbl.sb.k and ///. n. Obs. Cockei^ 
Ing: see Cook v.^ 

tOo'oldlig,///. tf. Obs. [f. Cook n.i4>*uraS.] 

1. Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

1356 jT Heywood Smder^ F. xliii. ao In eockyng currish 
countenance. s6o8 Day Hum. out 0/ Er. v. ti. Row can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father and 
mother too are botn of the game. 

2. Strutting, swaggering, Insolent ; codey. 

1676 Wycheeley PI, Dealers, i. How many pert Cocking 
Cowaids (hast thou caH’dJ stout? 171Z Sybelb Speei. No. 
IS3 p 1 The Cocking young Fellow who treads upon the 
*1068 ofhis Elders, zyza —Jbid. Na 350 Pa This is visible 
in all the cocking Youths you see about this Town. 

Hence f Oo'okliiglg adv., in a cocking manner. 
1348 Thomas Hat. Gram. A Diet. (1567), ProuerHosu- 
uiente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Oooklrnose : see Cokib.. 

Cookisli (kp'kij'), a. [f. Cook 4--TB11.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cock {obs .) ; now only 
humorous, cocklike. 

»77 B. Googe I/eretbacVs PfusB. iv. (1586) z6z Such 
[Hens] as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
Ibid. IV. 158 [Hens] free from spurree: for such as wears 
those Cockish weapons, ai« not good for broode. 

2. Like a cock in disposition ; strutting, self- 
assertive, assuming, cocky. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries it. 50 b, Bryngyng with 
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Cant. Crew, Cockxsk, wanton, uppish, forward, 

f 3. Lecherous, wanton. Oh. or dial, 

1570 Levins Aianip. 145 Cockish, scUesx. 1398 Floeio, 
Galhtta, a cockish wanton. 1847-^ Haluwell, Cockish, 
wanton. North. 

Hence Oo okialily adv. ; Oo'oldaluiaM. 
tsh'h Foxe ri. 6 Af, (1596) 539/1 You. .which take upon 
you so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
maister moderatour of other mens matters. 1573 G. Harvey 
Leiter-bh. (18841 96 Whi [they] uppon a meere cockishnes. . 
in mi absenc nntly deniid me. Z998 Florio, Galloria, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. lyaT-jz Bailey, Cockiehness, 
uroishness. 

Cook-laird. Sc. humorous. A small proprietor 
who cultivates his own land ; a yeoman. 

zyaz Kelly Sc. Preverbs 36a (Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you need mickle service. s8z6 Sooty 
Old Mori. Concl., Niel Blane . . died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott XXX vii. The property bad been in the hands of various 
small holders (Scottic^, cooi-lairda). 

Cookie (k^'k'l), sb.^ Forms : (1 ooooul), z-a 
ooooel, 3-7 oookel, 4- oookle. (Also 4 ookul, 
oookil, -el, ookel, 4-5 ookil, 4-7 ooole, 5 kok- 
kel, ookkul, oookille, 5-6 ookyU(e, 6 oooolo, 
oookyll, oookole, ookkell, (>-7 oookeU(e.) [OE. 
coccul, coccel masc. ; in no other Teutonic lang. 
(It looks like a L. ^cocculus, dim. of coccus.) 

Clotgr. has F. coquioTe. degenerate Barlie, or we^ com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse *, 
which M. Joret identtnes with coquioule, * Festuca ovina*. 

The Ir. and Gaelic cogal, used in the versions of Matt, 
xiii for * cockle, tares ', is merely the English word borrowed 
(prob. In the older form *cocal, though it b not known in O. 
or M. Irish).] 

1 The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OE. times, applied to Lychnis (or A^ostemma) 
Githago, a caryt^hyllaceous plant, with handsome 
reddbh-purple flowers succeeded by capsules of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in cornBeldi, 
especially among wheat. Also called Com Cockle. 

Known to early herbalUts as Nigtlla or Nlgellasirum, F. 
nielle. Nigeila idim. of L. nigra black, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied toaranuncufaceousplant, 
Nigeila arveueit (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions ; but in northern France and Britain, where 
this plant was unknown, the name waatranaferredto Gi/81^, 
the black-seeded corn-weed of these regions. 

e zooo — [see a, the early quotations doubtless meaning 
this plant), e is6$ Voe. in Wr-WQlcker 5S4A0 Zisania, 
neele, cockel. mtjfij Sinen. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oaon.) sz 
Nigeila, i. uiuemnies. code, e 1440 Promp, Parv. 86 Cokylle, 
wede, nigellm, lotlium, aisannia [Pynaon gitt], esi$a 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), LoIHum, rizannia, nigeila idem. 
galL nelo, a«. kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. tpug Ftrs- 
hbsb. Nusb. I eo Cockole hath . . floures of purple colour, 
as brode as a groCe, and the sede ia rounde and blacke, 
1338 Tubnbe Ltbellus, Githage aiue Nigellastrum. .vulgM 
appellat Coccle aut TOpie. 1378 Lvtk Dodoene 11. xi. 
160 Cockle or fielde Nigelweede. 1678 Philufs, Ceehle, 
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Cockk, with large, mtiN,piifph petals 
b. Tha Mad of thia plant 
ayi| B. TgMWN la fia. Tbmtn. XXyilt ga A Wkea 
Sieve (BMhae bused to aepaimfeeCatklabott CM. iMi 
Leud.^ComnteyMrtm. w. (ed. a) a88 A littla bM SmA 
chat eontaioB a vary wtdta Flour, which we call Cbolda. 

8. AppUad from 08, titoM tomderor 
the mamh of tha Vulffito to Mstt. idil, or tho 
lolium with which Latin writais idaotlM tkto 
Reeent hivCatigatioii haa anpumakf muUA Iliac Cto 
dhtae, pL < 48 , of the N.T., ouSth and AohiwJintJHto 
writera, waa the grate LoUum teueuieudum or uatual, a 
prevalMt weed in MeditonaBaaa and LavaMfaia toiM 
(cf. Stanley Simed 4 Pedestho 4a6, Tristram AM. AM 
Bible 4fys which b very prona to bt aSbctod jjrith 
and in toe eigotued ooratiofi b d^lerioto. Tha tiunikw 
tion of these words by ceceei, eoekte, in Bngi^ was dUtellM 
later erroneous rendering tares) due in the wet Instatwa to 
ignorance as to the plant meant by aisesmia or Mhm; M 
it led to the farther error of some aoieotific writers whos 
knowing Mium to be darnel. stUl called it * cockle *, 
e 1000 Agi. Gnp. Matt. xUi. as pa ootti hb faoiida sum m 
ofer-taow nit mid cocoele. c tops Byrht/ii^*s Hemdmt In 
ri Vll 1 . 300 pe mgSer smw8 gelomlice ge laaor xe ooeeul 

on manna asceron. 01340 Cursor M. xzm (TrinT) For M 


of wkete. a tjfn SUsem, BesrtkoX. (Aneod. Oxon.) 44 Kb 
lannia, lollium idem, ookel. 1398 TaavisA Barth. Do P. X, 
XVII. Ixv. (ToUem. Amonge h* heste whete aurntymo 
growth *uel wedea, and veoimouae, as code and w {ui 
Jolinm. lappaUuen\ Ibid. xvii. cxciv. (1493) 731 Foetei 
calle tne nerbe ray: Infelix Ionium, vngimcyous Cdcyll. 
ISS3 in Bonner Homilies xo Of such earih as can br^g 
furui but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers. code and oar* 
ndL 1379 SrsNSBa Shsph. Cal Doc. xaa w^icb. .Codeet 
for come, and chafie for barley bare, ssla N. T. (Rhem.) 
Matt. xiii. 95 Vvhen men were a sleepe, his enemy came 
and ouersovved cockle amorur the vvheate Co// othsr t6th e, 
4 later w. have tares]. 130 Shake. L* L. L. iv. HL 383. 
s6ii Bible ^eb xxxl. 40 Let thistles grow in stead ofwhe^ 
and cockle Ifuarg. noysome weedes ; Vulg. spina, LXX 

S arov, Wveur a thorne, Covbed. thomei] In stead of 
arley. B614 Markham Cheap Hutb. 1. (166B) Table Hard 
Wds., Lotlium, b that weed which we call Cockel, and 
groweth amongst the com in every field, sfilf Davosif 
Tkren. August, xli. And Cockle at the beat, amidet the 
Cora it bore. 

b./r- 

1409 Pol. Posms fxSso} II. 143 Thy fiider. .Voided at coldl 
farre out of Syon. S348 Ceanmbk Gaiseh. 174 To aowe Cho 
cockell of hereaye and erroneous opiniona s8ey Sha‘“‘ 


Cor, Ilf. i. 70 The Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 
1730 Youmo Episi. Pops i, Weed toe cockle from the 
generous com I 

3. Sometimes applied to other oom-weedi. k, 

7 The corn poppy, b. The bur-dock. 

1379 Lanoham Gard, 
that groweth in come . 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. ( 

the burr of the burdock {arctium). [CC S398 in e.J 

4. Comb. Oookle-bur » Clotk-bub : in U. du, 
Xanthium Strumarium ; also - Aobimoky ; 
oookle -maohlnd, -separator, a machine for 
separating the seeds of cockle from wheat {U.S.). 

s866 Treas. Bot. 309. s88o New Vi^m'ans 1 . Z33 Da- 
turas . . cockle-burrs, Spanbh needles. t8i| Miller Ptmnt-n., 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, Agrisnonia Eupatoria and the 

f enus Xemthium, xfBj AmeHcem Miller XV. eit (Advt.) 
Lurth's Cockle separator. Ibid, 30Z Two double-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

OooUw (kF'kl), sbjb Forms: 5 ooklUe, ook- 
yll(e, (ooakelle), 5-6 oooktll(e. Sc. ookkll, -yl, 
-11)0, 5-7 ooole, 6 ookU(L oookell, (6-7 oooolo, 
7 ooklo, oookol, oooblo), o~ oookle. [ME. cohilU, 
a. F. coquille COF. also cokille) shell, — It coc- 
chiglia cockle-shell L. type *cocchilia, *cocguilia, 
by-form of conchylia, pi. of conchylium {conquU 
Hum In a Gloss.), a, Gr. ttv^yjohxw small kind of 
musKl or cockle, dim. of (whence 

L. concha and by-form ^cocca) mussri or (per- 
haps) cockle- With the English shifting of the 
stress, cokillo has become cockle, like gentiUo, 
gentle, etc.] 

1. The English name of bivalve moUnsci of 
the genus Cardium, esp. C. eduU, common on 
sandy coasts, and much used for food. (Formerly 
applied more va^ely, including other bivalves.) 
1 X 193 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 05 A ferthyng-worth of musriee 
.oper BO fele Cockes (15/* c. ' 


C0CKLB-8HELL 1I. 


MS, cokeles .] c B4aD [s« 
ri4a3 Voe. in Wr.-W dicker 649^3 


Hee comes, oochllle. esaw Lvoa MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. 
3 (Halliw.) As the cockiile with hevenly dew so dene 
Of kynde engendreih white perils rounde. e 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 86 Code, fysche (^99 cokyllj, eoc/ea. s4is-9o 
Howard Househ. She. (1844) ax Item, coakelles. 
Palsgs. sdb/s Coccle fysshe, eofuille. Wt'h Holinsmbo 
Ckron. 111 . zipa/z Frenchmen came roorth of Leith to 
gather cockles on the sands. i6ao VsNiiaa Via Recta iv. 79 
Cockles are not 10 nosrsome as Musklea. 1778-84 Cook 
Voy, (1790) I. 909 He found some cockles so large, that 
one of them was more than suffideot fiir two men. a8o6 
Gasetteer Scot. (ed. e) 156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockles. 1838 Rihosucy Gtaueue 64 The 
huge mahogany coeklee as big as a chUd*B two fists. sBfiy 
Lovbll Ed&le Brit. Motlusea 09 In the Hebrides .. is a 
Afya, there called the codde. 
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SL The then df this inoUmc; often, a ting:le 
vahre of the ihell; CooiLi-SfiKU. Formerly 
applied (like F* toauilk) to any biralvc shell esp. 
that of the scallop. 

t Ordtr of tko cockle (F. vrdem die /« oeoui/le ) ; the 
order of Sl Michael instituted by Louis XI oi Fruncsr so 
celled from the gold scellopiehelU with which the collar 
of the order was omameoted. 

^ tSkJ 7 «w/m 4 yuttein HaxL B, /*, /*. II. 114 A 

cognvMunce. .of a wite code, igiy Ld, Trcae. Acc. d'cW. 
in Pticaim Crim. 7 We/rL *965 To wame the Lordis to be 
in XdioF. at the Color of Cdckyhcis taking. is4f Cotf^ 
Scot, xvit. (1B7S) 148 The kyng 01 France muikis tm ordour 
of the cokkil. a 157a Knox Nisi, Wks. 1846 L B17 
Huntley, Ergyle, and Anguss, was lykwicse maid Knyghtis 
of the UockUl idgd Snahs. Tam. Skr. iv. uL 66 Why ^tis a 
cockle or a wa]nut*fthell. 1807 Ceabes Par , Reg, iil 3x8 
Cockles blanch’d uid pebbles neatly spread, Form^ diining 
borders for the larkwurs’ bed. a 1845 BAaHAN IngoL Lef,% 
St, GeHgt$lfhue vi, Cockle on hat, and staff in hand. 

8* fa. A amall shallow vessel resembling a 
cockle-shell ; a saucer or the like. Ohs, 

1648 Hkxham Dutch Diet , Ben 6 oter>etamde, a wodden 
Platter or Code for Milke to stand in. 
b. A small shallow boat ; cf. Cookle-shsll 3. 
1868 LostiMG Hudaoa 308 Two or three duck-hunters, in 
their little cockles. 

4 . A small shelUlike confection of sugar and 

flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled up 
inside. tocal^ *i Obs, 

s 85« KawTHonns Twieedoid T. I. viii. 149 And chose 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prised by 
children for their sweetness, and more for their mottoes. 
a8ge Correct, Jr, Salem, Maes,, * Little cockles* were in 
white, pink, and buff. . We always had them at our children's 
parties and had great fun in reading the mottoes aloud. 

5 . Cochlea cf the heart \ used in connexion with 
to rejoice, dclifht, etc.; also (in modem use) to 
warm the cochlea of one a heart. 

For derivation cf. quot 1669. Others have sought its origin 
in L. corcmlnm dim. of cor heart. (Latham conj^ured * the 
meet probable explanation lies (1) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell ; the base of the former being compared to 
the hinge of the latter ; (ei in the soological name for the 
cockle being Cardinm, from the Greek eopStas heart *.) 
11669 K. Lowaa Tract, de Conte us Fibra quidem. .spirali 
suo ambitu hdicem sive cochleam satis apCe referunt.] t6yi 
Eacmard Ohaeru. Ahsw, Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
did inwardly rejoice the oockiesofhia heart. 1739 R. Bull 
tr. Dedekindut Orobianus no O) how you'd please the 
Cockles of my Heart. 179a Scott Let. 30 Sept, in Lock- 
kart. An expedition, .which would have delighted the very 
cockles of your heart. t8ei — AVet^. xix, What 1 shall 
we not . . warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. iBaS 
SouTHEV Lett, (1B56) IV. M Mycockles are comforted when- 
ever 1 enter the^ door. s8|B Darwin in L(/e 4 Lett, (x8B8) 
11 . X 13 , I have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 

6. Cf. Hot cockles. 

i8a 4 tr. Eiiigvue Sue‘s Myst, Paris in. vii. When he placed 
hU bands on a table, he seemed . . to play a game of 
cockles. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as cockle family, kind, 
tribe ; oookle-boat, a small boat (cf. 3 b, and 
Cook- BOAT) ; oookle-garden, an enclosed part of 
the coast, where cockles are bred for economic 
purposes ; oookle-gatherer, one who gathers 
cockles for food, etc. ; ooskle-hat, a hat with a 
* cockle ’ or scallop-shell stuck in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain ; t cookie- 
pan (cf. 3), ? a shallow pan used on the kitchen 
fire; oookle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred ; oookle-rake (see qnot.) ; oookle- 
Muoe (cf. oystcr-sasice) ; f oookle-atrewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cL Pepys, 15 May 1663) ; 
oookle-vrlfe, a woman who gatliers cockles Iot 
sale. See also Cooklk-shri.l. 

t6aa Flstchbr N^oman's Prize 11. vi. This pink, this 
Minted foist, this *cockle-boat, To liang her hghcs out, and 
defy me. fiiendi, A well-known man of war? tBqa-yi T. 
K. JoNRS Anim, A 7 n|^ (ed. s) 544 The *Cockle-family 
(OaraiaceaX s88a Standard a6 SepL e/a Cockles are culu- 
valed at Starcroas. where there are **^cocklc gardens'. 
1867 Lovell Edible Brit. Moltusca 98 How quickly an 
expert *cockIe-gatherer will fill his basket, ta x6oo Priar 
M Orders Gray in Percy Relsa, I. 11. xviii, O by his 
*cockle-bat, and staff And by his sandal shoone. 1834 
Sir P. B. Head Bubbles Brunnen 308 The aged man . . 
took the cockle-hat, and seixed . . the light long pilgrim's 
staff. 1963 fViils 4 Inv, N, C, (i83S> B09 A creHsett, a 
*cockeU pann, a latcn ladle. (969 Htchmoad, Wills (18^) 
819, U rostinge Ireons. a kokle pane, a pair tonngs. s8^ 
Ladv Bramby The Trades 915 To pass the mang^ve- 
swamps or *cockle-ponds. sBgg Fisneriee Exhib. Catal, 
13 *Cockle Rake used . . in gatlicring CocldcK, Clams, etc. 
1769 Mas. Kapfalo Eng, ffouaekfr. (1776) 3s Serve them 
[haddocks] up . . with pkun melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
a8.. London, its Celebrated Char, L 138 (Lovell) j^The 
person who the care of grounds was wled the * King’s 
*Cockle Strewer*. 1884 1 .a»vbll Edible Brit, Medlusea A3 
^Cockle-wives scrapiag for cockles, the scraper being made 
6rom aa old reaping-hook. 

f See alio Coohlb. 

CooUd, sb.h [Goef with Cockle v.l (which 
haa not yet been found as early}.] An uneven 
plmoe, pucker, or bulM on what ought to be n fiat 
lurfitce, at a piece ofcloth, a sheet of glass, etc. 


tgoi [see Coculv^I sjho Palsox. 906/e CokeH ef the 
clothe, nev de dead* * uiiLiMDijnr in GardetsePe Chem,, 
What the manufacturers call * cockles', producing that 
uneven puckering impcarance which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet guss. Of these cockles some are circular. 
s8li Vofhehire Nemgyr, (Local terms of woollen ffiaauf^ 
Cockles, imperfbetions in doth, 
t Ooold#, sb.k Ohs, [app. f. Fr. comtiUe* diell, 
or L. coclea snail, spiral, winding stair.J 
L A curl, ringlet. 

1608 SvLVBSTxa Du Bariae 11. Iv. iv. (X64X) ssB/k Instantly 
she sped To curl the Cockles of her new-bought head. 

2 . Oookle-stalrs, winding stain. [Cf. Ital. rcd/n 
a chioeciola,^ 

1604 WoTTON Arehit. 37 Thera are likewise Mral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or OvaL syie Lboni 
Palladids A rckit, (1743) L 35 Winding Stairs, whidi are 
also call'd CockJe-Stairs. 

Cookie, tb.h Also ooakle, ookle. rDerivation 
uncertain : ^ssibly ad. i6th c. Du. hlkel, kaeckel, 
kdchel : cf. haeckcl-oven * fomaz figulina kaecktP 
alow Miypocaustum figulinum, tepidarium lateri- 
tium* (Kilian); kakcl, kachelcn, Mes tuilcs dVn 

£ )ale kakchtoue, kachelouen * poale ou estuves 
ict de tuille* ^Plantiii) ; the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
kachd, earthen vessel, stove- tile, etc.} 

1 . The fire-chamber or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called oooklo oast. 

t688 R. Holue Armoury iil xos/x A Cockle . . i)>e plaoa 
where the Fire is made to dry tne Malt. 1743 Loud. 4 
Country Brew, iv, (ed. a) 957 The finest Way of dryiiw 
Malts .. is to do it in a Cocklc-Oast-Kiln. 1809 R. W. 
Dickson Tract. Agrk. II. 943 Where . . a cockfe oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2 . A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called oookle-fitov’e. The name is at present 
given to a large stove furnished with projections or 
* gills * to give increased radiating power, and 
generally pliced in a specially constructed air- 
vault in the basement. 

S774 Dlagoen Heated Room in Phil. Trans. l.XV. xt6 
An oblong-square room . . heated by a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast iron, with a tube for the smoke. 1833 J. 
Holland Maun/, Mstal (Cabinet Cycl.) 11 . T78 Chui^es 
. . and other large buildinj^ are now commonly heated by 
means of a cockle. 11836 S. Laing Resid. Norway 313 Tlic 
most exMnsive article in every room is the stove or kaklc-^ 
oven. Which although only of cast iron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about ao dollars.] x84a-76 Gwilt Arch. V 30^3 
The high temperatute stoves, suen an the cokles . . consist 
of large metal plate.s or surfaces of brick or stone. 1845 W. 
Brrnan Warming- 4 Peutil. II. 907 The' next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr. Laing writes It, in a 
separate chamber. 

b. Sometimes applied to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove *, ana to ' the hemispherical dome 
on the crown of a heating furnace 
s8io R. Buchanan Ecou. P'uei 949 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and . . particularly bo, when the 
coakle or pan cracl^s or is burnt out. .Ibe coakles, in many 
situations, soon fail in some part. 1844 C. Hood^ IVarunng 
Buildings 220 I'his case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between theuL 1879 Ibid. (ed. 5) 934 
Another form of the cockle-stove, .consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

t Cookie* Ohs. A miner’s name for the 
mineral Black Tourmaline. 

1761 Da Costa Tourmalin in PhiL Trans. I.II. 446 The 
miners of Gennany vulgarly call them Schirl, and some- 
times our Knglish miners name them Cockle and Call. 1788 
Cronstedfs Si in. 1 . 148 A deep green cockle-spar. Ibid. 1 . 
902 Schorls or cockles. 

Cookie, ab^ [perh. transferred from Cock lb sb^ 
the grains being compared to ihe black seeds.] A 
disease of wheat pr^uced by a neinatoid worm 
{Tylenchita tritici), whereby the grains become 
black and deformed like pepper-corns. 

s86s Chambers Encycl., Ear-cockles. 1867 J. Hono 
Microsc. 11. iii. 579 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
blight temied the cockle. 

[Cookie, explained as * a little or vonng cock 
{^obs.) ’ : an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke ; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.] 
tCooUa* f- Ohs. [perh. attrib. use of Cockle 
Whimsical. Hence Cockle^brained, -headed, 
Mottbux Rabelais tv. Ixvi. (1737) 979 May a million 
of . . Devils anatomise thy Cockle brain. s6xB Scott Rob 
Ray xxi, He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed. 

OocUo (kp k *l\ v,^ [cf. Fr. coquilUr to form 
coquilles i. e. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
crust of bread. Cotgrave (ifiii) has coquilUr 
... to fashion anything like a ^ell ; also recoquillor 
to wriggle, writhe, turn into itself... like a gold or 
silver thread where It is broken ; recoquiller un 
livre, to rumple or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this is the source, the word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associations in English.] 
In senses x and a, now chiefly techn. or dial, 

L iniP, Of cloth, paper, or the like : To/bulge 
out in parts so as to present an uneven, wrinkM, 
or creased surface ; to go into rucks, to pucker, 
tgga-sflai [see CocKLiMU vbl, aA'I 1999 Hakluvt Voy, 


OOCXLX^aBDiX.L. 


II. a xis The sertiaif tcfether of Wools of 1 

luuiirii, sons of naiase to shrinlM, ione le held out, 
which causech doth te cockle and Ho vnouon. ivis 
Swift 7rw/. to StelUe sj Oct, Thi^ said that EiigaKh 
silk would oocklo. 1871 il. SrsNCM Stud, Soeiol, xL 070 
This wrought-iron plsto Is not qokc flat : it sticks Up a 
little horo towards the left—' cockles * as we say. 1877 N, 
W, LineolMk. Glou,, Cockle-up, to blister, expand irregu- 
larly, curl up as paper don when wetted. iM S^fSeU 
GUes,, Cockle, to wrinkle* Seid of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon* 

2 . trana. To cause to pudeer, to wrinkle, ciease. 
1691 T. H(alk] Acc. New Iwoent. 94 It . . helps to crade 
and cockle the thinner paits. s8b8 Auo, Reg. x8o& 449 
Which book is bent and cockled np, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet 
8 . intr. To rise into mort tumbling waves : me 
CoGKUMa ppl. a. a. [This sense is of doubtful 
o^n : it approaches dso the next word.] 
CooUe* v.^ died, [Related to Cooglb v. and 
toCoCKEB v:^ ; probably onomatopceic and imme- 
diately associated with ceggU^jogglc. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un- 
steady eqiiilibrinm of a cockle-ahell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Cf. CocklyI^, and Sc. 
cockte-cooHt, having loose ankle-joints ] 

To oscillate nnsteadily, as a round stone when 
stepped on, or a boat when p^jde stand up in it. 

1781 Hutton Tour Caves (B. D. & 1873), Cockle, to be 
UDKteady and easily ihaken down. 1W9 LonsdaU Gloss, 
XB76 Holdemess Gloss., Cockle, to shake through standing 
inKecurely. ' It’ll cockle ower.' (Also in South of Scoil.) 
tOooUe,!'* Obs, [Has the form and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock v.^, or of 
Cock cf. fondU, etc., and see Cocker v.i 
But cf. i6lh c. Du. kokeUtty keukeUn *to nourish 
or cherish in the kitchen * (Kilian).] -^Cooksh w.L 


1970 Levins Manip. 159/90 1 'o cockle, cherish, iuduleere, 
1979 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune 11. xUii. 918 b, The hard- 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonnet 
cockiyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also Cotchelu 
Cooklebona, obs. f. Cockal-rone. 
Cockle-bread. Also in mod. dial, oookeldy-, 
oookelty-. [Origin uncertain : cf. Cockle v 
and its derivative cockly, cocklcty moving unsteadily 
to and fro.] In Moulding of cockle {cocklcty) brccui \ 
see quot. from Aubrey below. 

*595 Feblk Old Wives'^ Tale Wks. (Ktldg.> 454/1 Stroke 
me smooth, and comb my head And thou shall have some 
cnckell-brMd 1641 Bromr Joviall Crrtu 11. Wks. 1873 


III. 37X That were wont toseo myGhossips. .mould Cockle 
iq; daunce cliuterdepouch, and Hannykin booby: 


bread 9 UaKUlltC WIUiL^rUV|>'lfUVII| hum UIMJIJJ . 

binde barrels; or du any thing before him, and he would 
laugh at us. a xflps — Covent Garden iv. i. Wks. J 1 . 69 A 
great .Separatrst, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebrcad, and such like pro- 
nhane exercises. x68s tr. Seideds Eng. Janus Author's 
Pref., Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle bread, axbm Aubrey in Thoms Anted. 4 Trailit. 
94 Young wenches have a wanton sport which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, vi*. they get upon a table-board, 
and then mother up their knee.H and their coates with their 
bands as high as they can, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words. 
My dame is sick and gonne to bed. And I’lc j 


VI* My dame is sick and gonne to oco, aiiq j ic go mould 
my Cockle-bread. . 1*47 7® in Halliwell. 

Variant forms of the sport and of the rime arc given in 
SkftjieM Gloss. 1888 (from Hunter) and in Whitby Gloss. 
187 A (Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually used 
as a love-charm. See Thoms Anted. 4 Tradit. 94-6.) 

CooUed (kp'k’ld), a. [f. Cucklb sb.'^} 

1 . FumiRheci with a shell. 

19B8 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. iiL 338 More soft and sensible. 
Then are the tender homes of Cockled Snayles. 

2 , Made ill by eating cockles, colloq. 

CooUed (kp'k’id), ppl. a. [f. Cockle v.i + 

-ei> Bulged or puckered into * cockles ’. 

17x4 Gay Tnvia 1. 46 And show’rs soon drench the Gam- 
ier s cockled Grain. 1897 Fraser’s Mag. LVI. 608 The 
smooth crisp curves. . become cockled, flatted, and destroyed, 
ittg A lmmidbury 4 il udders/. Gloss., Cockled, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps. 

Cockla-demoiB. sb, pi. Obs. 

(It has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

1613 Chai'Man Maske Inns ofCrt. 9 A Mocke-Mnske of 
Baboons, attir'd like fantastical! Travailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois about, in courtesie by way of lardges. 

Cockleloft : see Cock-loft. 

Cookle-oast : see Cockle i. 

OooUsr (kp’kldi). [f. Cockle jA 2 + -ir.] One 
who collects cockles (the shell-fish). 

1769 Gsay Wke, ^1697) 304 A brother of the trade, a 
cockiCT, as lie styled him. s86x Wvntsr Soc. Bees 4x8 He 
sees the ' cocklers ' busy among the briny pools. 1869 Pall 
Malt C, 15 Aug. aA Cocklers go out bare-legged. 

^cUe-SAdil (kp'k'lijel). See Cockle 

L The shell of cockle; usually, a single 
valve of the shell. Formerly applied much more 
generally, including e.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. James of Con^ostMla. 

c 1400 PalUtd, on Husb, 1. 9(14 With cokille shelles brente. 
1930 pALSca. 906/9 Cokell shell, eoquille, a 1631 Dravtom 
Noah*s Flood The ark . . doth so excetl lliat ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell, atftt Kbm Hymnetr. Poet. 
Wks. x79x 11 . 7x They might more easily contain In Cockle- 
shell the whole Atlantldc Maiq. 1947 Wesley Prim, 
Physic (1769) S04 A pound of fresh caibned Cockle Shells. 
17^ R- Brookes Gen, Prmet, Physic (od. 3) IL 8 Let the 


+b. A (pM mwtropod dielL (F. eaaiiiat .1 
• *M» VfrAss writhw ■bow with fiwp«a Ilk* 
Tumingw of Cokibhillei, to cttm to tho Ton. 

SL An imhation of a oockle or ccalfop-ihellp 4.^, 
in tht collar of the order of St. Michael. 

S^i. (^4) II. m A oolUr of cok. 
ktbchcUis coatonand xxtiu adbeUiii of gold. 

8. A small frail boat or vessel. Also 

^ 9 ; 1800 ^ 4 ic*io. Mae. XXVI. In a bit 

cockle-ahell o an open boat. 1S36 W. Uviko Ait§Ha I. 
epo I* loating for thouiandii of aiUes in a cockle shell, down 
a turl^ent stream, stja Miss Bssooom V. MmggnrtTt 
JDau. 1 . 25 None but a madman would sail in you cockle^ 
shell with a gale coming. 

1 4 . nonce~wd. Shallowness, unsteadiness Obs. 
171s Shaptbsb. CAinrc. (1737) III. 160 Wo shall find the 
ridicule ruing full as strongly againAt the professora of the 
h^er as the lower kind. C^kleshell abounds with each. 

Hence CkMikla-alMllad a., adorned' with a cockle- 
shell ; having a cockle-slM^ll as a badge. 

s63S N. CamdeH*t Hut. £iiz. 1. 66The Ensignesofthe 
Coaoe-shelled Order of Sunt Michael. 

Co*ckl8M> a. Without a cock or cocks. 

>830 fi/nckui, Mog, I79 A couple of cockless hens. 

Oookle-stairs ; see Cockle sb.^ 2. 
tCockla-stona. Obs. App.bCoc<3lb-8tome. 

OsBENK Arcadia (z6x6> 38 Walking to the shore, .to 
ler Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
1691 Ray Diswi. )Vorld 230* 1 have myself observed some 
Cockle’Stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
strise upon the same superficies. 

Cookie-Stove : see Cockle sb.^ i. 

Cocklet A (kp klAt). [f. Cock sb.^ + -let.] A 
small cock (of hay, etc.). 

1834 BHf.Huib. 1 . 490 The grass, .should then be gathered 
..with forkA, into small *cocklets* or 'foot-cocks*. 2876 
Robinson Whitby Clou.^ small haycocks. 

Co'oklet,^ nonce-wd. [f. Cook sb. i + -i.et.] A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

1845 Kinoslky Litt. 4 * Meat. I. 137 Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main ot cockiets, the 'sheH* 
alas I ‘ scarce off their heads ', come forth to slay and be 
slain mutually. 

*1* Cooklloraiie. Obs, Urqnhart’s rendering of 
r. coqcigrue {grue^cxzxic)^ a Petitions animal. 

2653 Urquhast Habclah 1. xlix, Hu kingdom should 
be restored to him at the coming of the Cockltcranes, which 
she called Coquecigmes. Ibid, 11. xi, Wheu they did eat 
without disduning the cockltcranes. 

Coek-liglit. dial. [f. Cock + Light.] a. 
Morning dawn, cock-crowing, b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when cocks go to roost, 

261a 7 W NobU Kitumeu iv, 1, 1 must lose my maiden- 
head by cock-light. 1746 Exmoor Scolding i. (E. D. S.) 36 
He’ll meet tha in (he Vuzzy-park Coander by Cocklcert, or 
avore. il^ Whitby Clou., Cocklightt the dawn of day, 
cock-crowing. * We are out o' bed by cock lect, and work 
till sundown.' 2888 Elwoetuy W. So/norut Word-bk., 
Cockdight. evening twilight. 

Co'oluiiu', sb. [f. Cock sb.^ + -Lllto.] A young 
cock ; a cockerel. Also 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 11.(1602) aa< ‘These cokliiigs cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pa/i mall G. 15 Aug. zi 'Fhe 
young cockUngs immaturely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors. 

Ck>okli2lff (kp-klii)), vbl. sb.^ dial. [f. Cockle 
v.t + -iNOi.J The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

IMS Act 546 Edw. F/, c. 6 I 2 Cockcling, bsndonlng, 
anddivers other Greatand notable Faults. 169s T. HIalk] 
Acc. New Imiont. 11 1 Occasioned by cockline and rising of 
the L«id into a ridge. 1803 Month. Mag. XV. 8 He men- 
'lloiHoni . old word cockling or 
ict translation. 412833 Lindlby in 
I [glass’s] thickness is so variable 
from the effects of cockling. 

t OoQkUngf vbl. sS.^ Obs. Cockering, pamper- 
ing : see Cockle w .3 

OobUiiilff vM. sb.^ [f. Cockle sb.’^ -i- -lEo’i.] 
Gathering cockles. 

1790 Mm. Whbblrr Wostmrld. Dial. (i8ai^ 12, I doant 
Kke cockiin. 2869 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. a/a When I came 
to the cockling-place. 2870 Ibid, 4 Jan. 8 A businesa largely 
followed on the coast of Lancashire, called 'cockling'. 
Cotdclingp ppl- [f- Cockle t^.i, + -ino =^.] 

1 . That cockles or puckers. 

s6os Act 43 Elio. c. 20 The same Clothes . . are found to 
shrinke, rewey, pursey, squallv, cockling. 

2 . Of the sea: Breaking into short Irregular 
waves, tumbling, ' chopping 

i6a8 Dicby Foy. Modit. (s8d8) 75 Verie foule weather, 
variable windes, and a growne oozing the waues 
meeting from all sides, im Damhbb Voy, II. in. v. (R-V 
this passage between the said islands we find strange npling 
and oockung seas, ready to leap on the ship’s deck. 2773 
Hawkbswobth Voy. III. 650 There rmi a short cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ^p if she had 
strucke. 1793 Smraton Sdyotono L. I *88 There was such 
a cocUiog sea. 1847^ H. Miw.Ka Firat imyr. v. (1857) 63 
For acres together they present the phenomenon of a cock- 
ling sea of i^ens-a rurat Bay of Biscay agitated by 
a ground swmL ^ , 

tS. Uneven, rising and falling; oTiperhap^p nn- 
8tMdy, coggly, cockly. Obs, 


.aisSsUAi isiss&£^ 

tOomooha. Ohs, \dsmg. Also oooolooli« 
eoflludonoli, -IooIl fTbe F. csftttdstcks * hood \ 
^pdrion who la oU ^ vogtie*, conetpoada In 
foim, but app. was never UMd with the ienie of 
the Eng. word. Nares thought it probably the 
same as coehroash ; but of this there Is no evidenee.] 
A term of reproach ox contempt : A mean fellow; 
* a ailly coxcomb 

Cf6ii Braum. & Fl, 4 Ptayo, Triumph Horn, i, I wilt 
rather, .draw my sword of fate on a peasant, a besognki, a 
cocoloch. bSeS Skiblev Witty Fodr Oao it. li, A chu|de of 
pockloches ! 1641 BarthoL Pairs 4 Hocus Pocus . . shew- 
iim bis art of l.ogerdemaine, to the adaiiration and aston- 
tshmeot of a company of cockoloachcs. 1863 Sals Copt. 
Damg^. 1. i. 8 Were I a oockotoch, 1 might grudge that 
ending off. .of a fortnight from an Old Man's life. 
CrOdk-loffe. [Origin doubtful : a corresponding 
Scotch name htn-loft for a loft over a bam, etiL, 
into which fowls ascend by a * beo-ladder sng- 
gests that the derivation is from the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that tack has some %. or transferred 
sense. Antony k Wood wrote it esekU^oft^ 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under the 
veiy ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 
by a ladder : ‘ the room over the garret * (J.). 

1989 in Wadley Bristol Wiils (i 386 ) B50 A spruce chest 
w«‘>> ys in the Cocklofte. 1992 Pbrc vv a u. Sp. Du/., Dssvan 
do esua, a garret or coucloft, aoiarinm. iSfo-e Owrn 
O'C oNALLY Irish CoHspir. in Rushw. Hist. Cdl. in. (169a) 
1 . 400 In the end, the Sheriffs of the City, .found him hid- 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House. as66i Holvdav 
Juvoual 56 The cock-lofts of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually ascended by a ladder, a 167a Wood Li/s 
<1848) 33 His Chamber, which was a cockleloft over the 
common gate of that college. 1873 — in Pr^. Ath. Oxon. 
<181319. bocujt 1 was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than in a spacious 
chamber. 2791 Johnson Eatnbl. No. 217 Via You some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the co^-loft. 2869 
Sat. Ksf>, 8 July 48/1 The notion of a prince having to 
cliiiib into a cocklott approaches tlie tragic. 

Jig. 2667 H. Morr Div. Dial. iv. 1 39 Cuphophron has 
Wn AO mewed up in his l^ilosophical and Metaphyrical 
Cock-lofl. 1708 Motteox Rabelais v. vHL 11737) 3a Un- 
nestle the Angels from their ^ CocklofL lito Grn. P. 
THOMraoN Audi Alt, II. Ixxxii 4a The right. .of every 
man to view the paht from his own cock-loft. 

Cook Iiorel. oock(,e) lorel : tee Lobcl. 
Oookly (kp'kli), a.l Now dial. [f. Cockle 
( or sb.'b) + -y.] P^uU of cockles, rucks, or wrinkles, 
puckered. 

15SS Skelton Why nat to Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. sua Act 546 Edw, F/, c.6 1 40 Clothes, .cockely, 
pursy, bandy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 2790 
Miss Talbot in Lett. Miss Carter, etc. (2809) 1 . at6 Do not 
make it rowy, or cockly. 1B89 Yorksh. Newspaper, A 
' cockley ' place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ' beam '. 

€k>ckl7, (fio/. Also oooklety. [f. Cockle 
v .'^ ; cf. tne nearly synonymous cockery, and rsgg/y.] 
Unsteady on its base, moving from side to side like 
an unsteady stone or boat. 

1863 Atkinson Prooinc. Demhy. iBte Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cocklety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glowmries of Cum- 
berland, Whiiby. Holdemess. and \f:ocfclety) Huddsr^sld, 
Shield. Also in South of ScotL 
Cfo'Ok-niftVter. One who ream game-cocks. 
1610 Homeh. Ord. 3^ The names of the Prince's Highnes 
servants, etc. . . John Beast, cockemaster. 2700 J. Biiome 
Trav. II. (1707) 97 The Inliabiianis are . . great Cock Mas- 
ters . . for which little fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches, a 1704 L'Ektbancr i J-X A Cockmaster bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks, 
t Co'ck-niatoll. Obs. A cock-fighting match. 
i 98 o Land. Gas, No. 2484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit . . intending to begin the Cock-Match on the 15th 
of March. 2799 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng, 11 . 385 Cock- 
matches arc the frequent Diversion. 2614 Scott Wtev. 
xviii, Who had spent his heirship and moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, hone-raoes. 

t Co'clc-nuklMl. Obs. [? f. Cock i 82 4 Mate.] 
A * chief friend ^ familiar, intimate. 

2979 Lyly Euphues lArb.) 6o Euphues was .. suspecting 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was corriuall 
with him, and cocke-mate with LucUla. Ibid. 245 Children 
..must be curteous in their behauiour, lowly in their 
speach, not disdayntng their cockmates or refraining their 
company. Ibid. 146 Whether that those are to bee ad- 
niyttcd as cockemates with children whiche loue them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them. 

Co*<A-lll0:taL [f- Cock xA^J A soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one of lead, used 
esp. mr cocks or tans, whence the name. 

iSsa luiBOM Sci. S Art l\. aa8 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with tine and lead. 2S64 Athonmum No. 
1937^66/1 Casts in cock-metal. 

f CodoMl. -eU. Obs, [app. ad. med.L. toco- 
fullus, given in Promp. Parv. as « cockneyx see note 
to the latter word.] 

1 . i>CoCKirBT 2, 4. 

2970 Lbvims Memip. ss/37 Cocknel, mssrsss, dslicsshu. 
[Cl Hulobt, Cockeney, suerta..moUiculm..dslitatm.'\ 
1609 Land. Prodigal 25<HalUw. av. Cocknoy\ [Cotmtoy 
JsUan im] A ami well sed cocksell, and boe-bell too. 

% ^ CocKXBBL. (perh. a misprint for it.) 

1593 Hoixyband Diet. Fr. 4 Eng., Vn cochsi, a eodcnelL 


A |W8t Imfii liyit 

hr BMclei of imn, End not md for 
189^78 CMg. spec. vUL M 4 .The male wrsm 

(TingUlfyfsstot North America hulld ooclE«mi|M temMUn, 
like the males of our fcittyi'Wraa tiMe AH ¥• Xmmd No. 
83* xAfi* 

y OtM 1 OO kE WiFy 
kok^), 5-d 6 ookEMKF^ 

efrdksiEF^ -nidEi 6*7 oookoBiEjr, ooow|r(ib 
7kookiiE9r,6-oookaEr« 

•rnesismof codi(M*t(y,t»{UK.tig)ogg} 
egg * : see note after 7.J 

ti- An egg: the egg of the common fowl« hcn'i 
egg ; or peX. one of the smEll or inii9]iE|ieB sggp 
occasionally laid by fowls, etill ptmnUrly calkom 
some parte ^ cocks* eggs*) hi Oer. hoAmsidibP, Obi, 
tjfim Lanol. P, pi a vil eye And I dn% W my mie, 
I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, M Crist, Gqbmm 
to maken (2377 B. vL aSy kokan^, IMI C ix. 309 lloiiht 


acokeneyX 1^ J. Hbvwood Am A Mpfgr, (iSjy) 
Men say He that comth every dai& ahaU haue a c ec hn i-^. 
He tliat comth now and then, shall haue a fatte hen. But 
1 gat not so muche in comyng setld whci^ as a good heaB 
feUier or a poors Bg-sheL a shoo Tonrm. To tim d bam ser 
At that fast were thei seruyd in a richara|^ Every nod 
fyve had a cokeney. [2998-1611 Florio, Cocchsesui, enok- 
lings of hens ; also (2621 egges), as we say ooekanegn 
Cf. CocFs egg. Cock > sj. In Surrey the saying goei^ * When 
tlie cock layseggs* thcA the Leu lays rashers of u^ouM 
1 2 . ' A child that tucketh long *, ' a nestle^oock \ 
mothers darling*; a cockered child, pet, minion; 
* a child tenderly brought up ' ; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ' a milksop Obs. 

c s|i6 Chaucbr Reeva T. e88 When this Jape U uld 
another day, 1 sal be hald a daf, a ookenay (w.r. ookeneye). 
cx^Promf. Pars. 86 Coknay [o. r. cokeney]. Ibid sSr 
Kokeney, eorinutus, cocomlius, ttei cncunelhu {ei bee dme 
nomina sunt JiHa, et derisoHs dicta) t deBciuM. 1489 
Cath. Angl, 71 A ooknay, ssmbro, massmsotropos, srm 
Elvot Gov. l xviii, I tp^e nat this in dispraise of the 
faukons, but of them whiche kepech them like cokneyes. 
193a Mosr Confui. Tindale Wks. 549/a As would rnttice vs 
wene that some wer guddes wanton coknels . . that what- 
socuer thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 1940 Hvrob 
tr. Five/ Dtsir. Chr, Worn. (1590^ Ccviiii A common 
Proverbs to cal iliose widows cockneys, that ne 111 brought 
up children. 1573 Tusskr Husb, (2878) 283 Some cockneies 
with cocking are made verie fooks, nt neither fbr pnmtise, 
for plough, nor for schooles. 1980 Barbt Atv, C yep A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a dearling. .A cock- 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a chude that sucketh long. 1990 
Nashr /'. Penilesss isB^a) s8 A young heyre, or txxikney, 
that is his mothers darling, if hee haue pfavde the waste- 
good St the Innei of the Court, or about l^don. 2998 
Merks IFiTr Treasury 59 b, So many brought up with 
great cockering, as Cockneys bee. i6os SnoKa. TwH. N. 
IV. i. 15. 1607 DcRKRn Knts. Conjur. E (Croft ), Our codc- 
ering mothers, who for their labour moke us to be called 
cockneys. 1630 J. Taylor Wks. 1, 77/1. a i66t Fullbr 
Worthisi, London 11. 196, 1 meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it for, L One cooks’d or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestlc-codt of, delicattly bred and 
brought up, so that when grown Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking, adbyo 
Hackbt Li/e Abp. Williasns 1. 90 He was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 Aimsworth 
Lat. Diet. (Moreil; v, Mammothreptus . . a mild sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up. .a cockney. 

tb. Hence (apparently), King of Cc€hn«ys\ a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the itudenti 


Childermas day sytt and have due semce. .and that he and 
Ills marechall butler and constable marechall have their 
lawful! and honeste commandements . . and that the said 
kynge of codeneys ne none of his officers medyll ncyther in 
the Duttry nor in the stuard of erstmas is office. (See 
Dugdale Orig. Jnrid 064 * Grand Christmassei at limes of 
Court ’.) 

*f*o. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded by Ilatrison as 
popularly current in the 16th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptuously to Henry HI. 

a ign Harrison England 11. xiv. (1877' 1. a66 As for those 
tales tnat go of. .the Drag of. .[Hugh Bigot] that said in 
contempt of king Henrie the third . . ' If I were In my 
CAstell of Bungeie, Vpon the water of Waneneie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Cockneie', I repute them 
but as toies. [Hence taken, more or less correctly, by 
Camden {Britannia ed. a, not in t). Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words os contem^rary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further placed in the rrign of 
Henry 11 . Later writers have, with as little ground, as- 
sumed Cockneie here to mean London, or the land of Cock- 
aigne. ] 

fd. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
nice, wanton, or affected woman. Obs. (Cf. 1598 
cUlrib. in 5.) 

sdog Shake. Lear 11. Iv. laa Cry to it Nunckle, as the 
Cocl^y did to the Eeles, when she put 'em I'th' Pasta 
aliue, she knapt 'em o'th* coxcombs with a sticks, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. ^ 1611 Cotob-, Coquine, a bagger 
woman ; also a cokney, simperdecockit, oioe thing; 

f 8. A derisive appellation for a townsman, as 
the type of effemiMcy, in contrast to the hardier 
inhabitants of the country. Obs. 

[2912 Whitimton Fm^. 39 This cokneys and tityU 
lynges..L^/<fnr2‘ pnerii may abide no sorrow when they 
come to axe . . In this great cytees as London, Yorl^ 
Perusy ana such . . the children be so nyedy and wan* 
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tonly brottfl^t up . . that comonly thmr cpo Uttlt good.] 
1994 Plat N0. ui. CAtm. Cmehu, u Th* Country 
poople will go neare Co rob all Cocknioi of choir bcooltfaou. 
€ i6o» Dat Begg. BtdntU Gr, v. <iB8f ) 10^ K thl^ you bo 
•ib to one of the London Cocknoyf that aw’t whether Hay- 
cocki were better meat broyl'd or rotted. T. Wmgiit 
Pm»f* Pref.. Sundry of our rurall gentlemoo are at well ac- 
quainted with the civil! dealing, con veriingt nod practiM of 
cittiee, at many Kockneit with the manunng of Undt, and 
affayret of the countrey. c 1600 B. E. Diet, Coof. Cme, 
Cockney . .also one ignorant in Country Matteri. ivm R. 
Bull tr. Dedekindue^ Grobiaeme 038 A Cockney once did 
for a Down provide, tied Scott WoodtU aviii. Where 
cockneys or bumplcjni are ooncemed. 

4 . tpoe. One bom in the city of London \ ttrictly, 
(according to Minsheu) * one 00m within the sound 
of Bow Belli *. Alwa3n more or lesa contemptuoni 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteriitici in which the l^m Londoner ii sup- 
posed to be inferior to other Englishmen. 

* tcome. .To let 

a Bow-tell (^kney put me downs, DucKaa Weetw, 
ii oe If. ii. M 1* renchmen loue to be bold, Flemings to bedrunka 
.. and Irishmen to be Cottermongera, to, CocknyesCetpecially 
Shee-Cocknie^loue not Aqua-vite when 'tit good for them, 
idsi CoToa., Gwi^inet a waspish dame ; (at our Cockney 
of London) a nickname for a woman of Orleans, idsy Min- 
BHEU Dwtor t.v., A CocknQf or Cocknr^ applied only to one 
borne edthin the sound of Bow-bell, that it. within the City 
of I^ndon, which teanne came first out of this tale : That 
a Cittitens sonne riding with hit father, .into the Country. . 
uked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neijgh ; riding farther he 
Imrd a cocke crow, and said doth the eocko neigh toof and 
therfore Cockney or Cocknie, by inuersion thus: incockt 

fc iHCoctu$ i. raw or vnripe in Country-mens affaires. 1617 
oRvaoM //fie. III. 53 Londinert, ana all within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and eaten of 
buuered tostea 1644 Dan O'Nbilb Let, Mrq. Ormend 
in Carte Orig, Lett. 1. se Obliged to quit Oxfora at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller udth their prodigious number 
of cocknies. 1694 Whitlock Zootomia saiThat Synods 
Geography was as ridiculous as a Cockneys (to whom ell it 
Barbary beyond Brainford ; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch). sSos S. Paoca Anecd, Eng. Lang, a Not 
being myself a Co»ney. 1838 Mabbyat mideh. Eeuy xii, 
He was a cockney by birth, for he had been left at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. 1148 W. £. FoasTaa Dtary 
16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Z(^(i888)Laa4 Tlie TimeeoexA the 
Government and all ccwkneys were so much alarmed, s^ 
Kingsley Alt, Locke i, 1 am a cockney among cockneys, 
b. One of the * Cockney school * : see 6 b. 
s8a6 Blaekw. Mag, XIX. Pref. s6 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a regularly established word in 
our literature. Lord Byron, .called them by no other title 
than the Ockneya 1831 Scorr in Biackto, Mag. Feb. o^% 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would. 
B. as adj, (orig, attrib. use of the sb,\ 

6. Cockered, petted ; effeminate ; squeamish. 

1573 Twvnb AEneid xri. LIJ, That same Cocknie Phry- 
gian knight. 1^3 Stanyhubst Mneie l (Arb.) 39 Thus 
^ke she to cocknye Cupido. Ibid. iv. xo6 Yf a cockney 
dandiprat hopthumb Prittye lad i£neas in my court wan- 
toned. 1598 Maaxa Wife T>etunry ayd b, Many Cockney 
and wanton women are often sicke. 1606 R. Clayton in 
Lismoro Papers Ser. il (1887) 1 . xoa Yf he ceased not hii 
Cockney carriage. 

6. Pectaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

i(^ Bbomb Northern Leuso Dram. Personm, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman. s 489 T. Pacxa Pamassi 
Pnerp, 60 To boast yourself of Cockney, you think good ; 
Lest som should say, you were of Bntish Bloud. 1776 
G. CAMrsELL Philos, Rhet, (1801) 1 . 399 It b an idiom of 
the Cockney language. 1898 Embbson Eng, Tnu'ts, yby, 
Eng, Wks. II. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, altemating with 
oodcney conceit. sMs^Sat, Rev, a Feb. xxa/a The West- 
minster Review, .describes the easy writing and comic lan- 
guue poured forth by popular writers on great subjects, 
as ^codcney chatter*. x8^ F. Douaa Grimnis Z.. | 54. 
lay The Cockney dblect and the polite Englbb dialect are 
(or were) spoken by different, but overlapping strata. 

b. Cockney school : a nickname for a set of 19th 
cent, writers belonging to London, of whom Leigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative. 

sSxy Lockhabt in Blaekw, Mag, Oct 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetiw) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of chrbtening jL it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of The Cockney School. 188a Mas. Oliphamt 
Lit, Hist, Eng, 11 . aa< At a later period Hazlitt joined thb 
liteiary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began to t>e 
asiailed as the * Cockney School *. 

7 . Comb.f as cockn^-bred, dike adj., -land, 
i8m Bubton Anal, Msl, 1. U. 11. U, Overpreebe, cockney, 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. 1843 Mas. 
Cablylb Lstt. Last The only religious ineetiM I ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of acofiers. 1884 J. 
Paym Thicker than IVesisr xvi. lay "Who know their own 
metropolb as well as though they had been cockney-bred. 

(The derivation sugmted above aatbfies the form ; <7, ay 
{ai\ are regular MEl forms of m, riming with the same 
woras iday^ etc) as cokenay itself; eoken genitive pi. b as 
in cUrhsn comeitise, P, PL B. iv. no, and in many similar 
instances ; the use of the gen. plural Is as In Ger. kdlmersL 
fowb* egg, haknenei cock? egg. The strem on my retained 
in verse to 16th c., and supported by Minsheu's eoek neigh^ 
also accords sdth thb comporitbn of the word. 

Of sense x, the meaning appears to be established hy the 
first qoot.; the constituents of a Collop (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely bacon and an egg. Thb meaning also completely ex- 
plains the quot. frimt Keywood ; that from the Tonmmnumi 
u peihaps (as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
Jocose. The matter appears to be clinched by Che quot. 
from Florio for coekam-egs. To account for the appeHatkm, 
we might suppose eoken~4yf to be origioaliy a child's name 


for an egg (ef. adiat b said of coco below) ; bat as eoekd 
egg* andthe oquivalont Ger. daiamribr are at the preeent 
aimlied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal- 
formed eggs (fcwmerly imagined to be laid by tha code), it 
b not improbi^ that thb was originally the specific sense 
of cohmay, Theold notion that such sggs produced a ser- 
pent (see CoCKATaiCB) b arell known ; but no trace of tbi* 
appears in lbs popular use ok cokenay. 

The application of either a child's word for an egg, or of 
the name of a small or mis-shapen egg, as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for *a child sucking long', a 'nestle-cock*, 
a *milk sop*, obviously explains itself; and the sense- 
development from s onward is clear and certain. A valu- 
able contribution to the history of thsse senses b made by 

H. H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to hb ed. (1883; of Elyot^ 
Gouemour, 

An apparent parallel b the French word coco *a child's 
name for an eu*, also a term of endearment applied to 
children, and <n derision applied to men: mon petit eoco, 
qnsl grand cocot Coco, considered by Littrd a deriv. of 
WM app. the source of coconollns (dim. o(*coco, cocOnem) 
given in the Promp. Parv., with cnamsllns, as med.L. 
translations of cokenay, and stated to be 'ficta et derisorie 
dicta’, * derisorie ficta et inventa*. And coe^ellus, in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the xdthc. Eng. Cockmbl, given 
above, as an exact equivalent of cockney, senses a, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb co^neliner ^to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child)*, 
Just as dodo a word like Eng. 'by-by* or 'ba-ba*. sung to 
1ul| a child to sleep, gave doaeliner to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the earliest times, cokenay a 
waa constantly associated with the vb. coker Cockbb. ^th 
in use (see quots. in a>, and in L. and Fr. explanations e. g. 
*co\MTyo, car^Ofteoi cokenay, carHotns\ Promp. Parv., 

* 1 coker /r mtgnoHe', 1 bring up like a oocknaye je mig» 
noite* Pabgr. If cocker was, as it appears to be, a ^ 
rivative of cock, thb association was natural and obvious.] 
Hence various nonce- wds., as Oo'oknelan a,, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Oodk- 
aeltj, cockney quality. CooknejoaTltgr, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism. 
Oookne^e’M, the speech or * dialect ' of cockneys. 
Oo'OknejeM, a female cockney. Oo*oknejBhlp, 
the condition of a cockney (humorously as a title). 
Oo'eknlAO a„ pertaining to cockney, cockney. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXIH. 6x9 Peculiarities, cockneUn 
and congenito-theatrical. iSSa (Jablylb in Csntury Mag. 
XXIV. a8 Mixed rusticity or cockneity. 1834-9 Mas. Car- 
lylb A'anfy Lett. (Ritchie) 363 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Comely Bank, ofCraigenputtoch interweaved with cockney- 
calities into a very habiuble whole. 1813 Blaekw. Mag. XIV. 
99 St^id French books translated . .into st^id C^kneyeze. 
1848 Thackbeay Piaa. /Wrvi. (185^4 X (Country dances, 
formed by bouncing cocknej^ and cockneyessea 1831 J. 
Wilson tn Blaekw. Mag. XXXI. 954 To dbenchant his 
cockneyship out of that audacious dream. 1843 FrasePs 
Mag, XXvII. 463 *The 'case,' as Mrs. Crump would say 
. .in her simple Cwkniac dialect, 
t Cooknay, v, Ohs, [f. Cookrxt sb, (sense a).] 
tram. To make a * cockney* or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

X883 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 40 But Venus . . Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyed heauing In seat of 
her boosom. sdeg Bp. Hall Serm, xxix. (K.), The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
meere dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Co'okneydou. [f. Cooknxy sb, k- -dok.] 

L The domain of cockneys (or of the * coocney 
school ' of literature) ; cocknm collectively. 

1830 Blaekw. Mag. XXVII. 390 The divine right of King 
of Cwkneydom. 1894 Taits Mag, XXL 339 Young Cock- 
neydom was a different thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom. 1871 Cablylb in Mrs. Carfyle's Lstt. III. 88 
Cockne]Nlom unchained. 

2 . Cockney influence or characteristics. 
s88b Maa Sraia Leui Ysars Ind, 1x3 In these da3rs of 
allprevailing cockneydom. 

Cookuayfy (^p knifai), V. Also oooknliy. [f. 
as pFec. + -rt.] tram. To imbue with cockney 
qualities, to render * cockney'; intr. to become 
* cockney *. Hence Oo'okneyfled ppl. a., Oo*ok- 
neyfying ppl. a. and vbl. sb., Oookneyfloa'tlon. 

s 8 si Bybon Let, 96 Apr., I think he [Keats] . . was spoilt 
by Cockneyfj^g. .and versifying Tooke's Pantheon and 
Lempriere’s Dictiona^. 1880 Mabv Howirr Let, in Mem. 
Alarie fVattsixMi) 11. 5 Of Keats* other writings I know 
nothing. 1 fancy them too fontastical, too cockneyfiod, 
pardon the ugly word. 1871 Carlylb in Mrs. Carlyle's 
Lett, 111 . 900 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
pvta dbnp M. Collins Tk. in Garden (1880) 11 . v. xyo 
The grand old wood was rather oockneyfied.. haunted ^ 
ponbs, donkeys, and canaille. 

OookneylBll (kp*kni|ij), a, [f. COOKNST sb, 
- 18 H.] Savouring of the cockney. 

1819 Blaekw, Mae, Oct. 74/1 A balloon . . but there b 
■omething Cockneybh even in that object. 1870 Haw- 
thobnb Eng, Note-bks, (1879) 11 . 303 My new acquaintance, 
who waa very cockneybh. 

Hence Oo'olneTifihlj adv» 
i8sa Blaekw, Mag, XL s86 To hear (to speak cockney- 
bhly) some Ood-bleas-my-sool-good-sort-of-body say, etc. 
Oodkneyim (Iqrkniiia'm). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

I . Quality characteristic of a cockney ; cockney 
manners, speech, etc. 

1808 Blae^. May, XXIII. 37^ Hb [Leigh Hunt's] ac- 
count of the meeting b a preaous piece of cockneybm. 
siiB L Hvht AntoMog. III. xxUL xSy The charge of Cock- 
osybm frightened the bookseHcra tSdq Lowbll Study 
trend, (t 9 Sb)jo^ Men.. had so steeped their bndnsin Londmi 
literature as to mistake Codeneyism for European culture. 

2 . A cockney characteristic (g.y. in idiom or pro- 
mmoiatioB). 


1888 O. Macoonalo Ams*. Q, Noigkb, xiH. (tSyS) §54 fKe] 
had not caught up matnr tecancybiiis instead. 1867 Dk. ^ 
State Rev. xa Jan. 31 Eaaggeiiited oockoeybnu. 

CodknaylR# (kp'kniiCiz), 0 . [f. OS prec. + -m.] 

L tram. To make * cockney \ give a oocknej 
character to. 

aSn Blaekw, Mag, XIV, sat He uHowb Has 1 ltt..to 
Cockneybe the title of Gifford's poem into the * Barvj^*. 

2 . intr. To play or act the cockney ; to nse cock- 
neyisms. • 

liei Blaekw, Mag. IX. 164 The rest of the transladoo, 
and how he cockneybed at the expmoe of Homer. 1^39 
Maoinn in FrasePs Mag. XX. 653 The spaiks and wits . . 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined theinselvee to 
the universities. 

Oookodrlll(«, obs. form of Cbooodilb. 

Ck>ok-old, ? humorous perversion of Cuckold. 

i6oe J. Lanb Tam TeLtrotk 677 Then shoukl no olde< 
Cocks, nor no cocke-olds crow. 

Co6]u>lo8U)h, var. of Cockloosi. 

Cookow, obs. f. Cuckoo. 

Oook-pibddla. Also -paldle, -peddle. Sc, 
[see quot. 1859 ; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of * male '.] A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus, 

a thin WiLLi/GHSV De Hist. Pise. iv. (t686) ao8 The 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Seotir Cock-Paddle. 1684 Sibbalo Scotia 
94 (Jam.) Lumpus AnHorum, mosimtibns Cock«Paddle. 
s8x6 Scott Antio, xi, * How much for the bannock-fluke 
imd cock-paddle? a 1899 G. Johnston Fishes ef Berwieksk. 
(in Yarrell), The Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of Match and in April. At that season the Hen . . de- 
pOHits her spawn among the rocks and sea-weed. 1999 
Richardson in Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, whiA b enveloped, like the rest 
of the fish, in a thick, tubercubted skin, with some re- 
semblance to the comb of a domestic cock. 


t Co'ok-pd^Xiny. Obs, A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
or cock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowsd Gram. Schools 
(1818) ; also N, k 0 - Feb. 1890. 

s^ (il^r. X) indonture in N. Carlisle Endowed Cram, 
Schools I. 677 (Manchester Gram. Sch ) Item that every 
Schoolmaster . . shall teach freely . . without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor- 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other whatsoever it be. 

Pilgr. Pamass. v. 594 A companie of ragged vicars 
and forlorne schoolemaisters. .looking for cockpence in tha 
^ttome of a pue. xdps Wood Aik. Oxen, 1 . 369. S7S1 
in Picton L'Pool Munie, Roe, (1886) II. 74 All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, nre money, and 
quarteridge. 1796 Boucher in Lott. Radcliffs k fames 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School] .. 
was £iob year ; and entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
to as much more. s 8 x 8 N. Caslislb Gram, Schools 1 . 647 
(at Cartmsl, Lane.) It is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called * Cock pence '. 


head), Hazutt in Brands Pop. Antiq, I. 49 The 

scholars of Clitheroe Free Grammar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what b called a cock-penny . . supposed to m a 
substitute for bringing the auimal itMlf to school, which 
formerly was very common. 

Coclqpit (kp'kpit). 

1 . A pit or enclosed area in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport; a place constiucted for 
cock-f^hting. 

1987 (^uacHVARD Worth, Wales (1876) to 6 The Moun- 
taynes stand . . In xoundoesse such as it a Cock pit weie. 

(Quarles Barnabas k B- 97 At a cockpit [to] leave our 
doubtrul fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
^9 Db Fob Cmsos 1. 195 A Circle dug in the Earth, like a 
Cockpit. i8s4 W. Skbtchlby {title), The Cocker, containing 
. . a variety of other useful information for the instruction m 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. sfIgS Embbson 
Eng. Traits, Roes Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 30 The animal ferocity 
of the quays and cockpits. 

mttrih. 1847 G. Hughes Sorm. Si, Margaret's, Westm. 
sdMay, Impious, childish, cockpit counselTora. iBb^Patt 
Mali 0 . 3 S^L e/x The cock-pit animus, apt to spring up 
between equal bodies in different camps. 

t b. Applied to a theatre ; and to the Pit of a 
theatre. Obs. 

1999 Shaks. Hsh. V, I. Prol. xx Can thb Cock-Plt hold 
The vBstie fields of Franca? Or may we cramme Within 
thb Woodden O, the very Caskes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt? a 1639 L Digges in Shaks. Sup^l, 1. 
7x (N.) Let but Beatrice ^Ind Benedict be seen; lo 1 in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are fulL 

t o. Spec, The Cockpit ; (a) name of a theatre In 
London, in 17th c., on the site of a cock-pit. Obs, 
a 1839 L Diogbs in Shaks, SuRpl, I. 7X (N.) On Gods 
name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your lame blank vena 
to keep you from the grave. i88e Petyb Diary xx Oct, 
Mr. Salisbury, .took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to 
■ee 'The Moore of Venice', which waa well done, adte-j 
Ibid. 5 Jan., To the Codepm, where we saw * Claracilla', a 
poor pby^ne by the King's house 

t (b) The name of the block of buildings on or 
near the site of the Cockpit erected by Henry VIII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used from the seven- 
toenth century as government offices ; hence put 
familiarly for *the Treasury*, and 'the Pnvy 
Council chambers Obs, 

[sSbS Stow Sure, Land, 374 (in J. Mamhall Ann, Tennis 
89) 'l^s saide V^ite hall. On the right hand bee lUuen 
layrs Teonb eourtes, bowling Allies, aiid a Cockepit, all 
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Lord Uottcciwot of Ireland Have the oee of the L^nge 
the Cockpit Parva Dimty ao fJE; STy 

Lord of Doreet and another Lord, talking or tettina anodier 
place at the Cockpit idgi Luttobu. SrltfR9t, IV. 
SM The coundl chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbary'e 
omceL are to ne at the Cockpitt till WhitiAud be rebuilt 
syii K. OatMAa Lr/. in snf Rep, HitU MSS* Comm, 
App. S76 a. Mar. 8. .Just now 1 am told of an odd passage 
happened in Coundliat the codepitt to>n^t syTi Bvaas 
Let. Sir C, Bingham Witt. IX. 140 For the sake of gratify, 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 

f it or the Castle, stgo Gibvillb Mem, aa Nov. <1874) 
1 . xtL 70 He Cfirougham] threatened to sit often ai the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was good for nothing in a Court 
of ^peal. sAu Knioht London V, apt But to return to 
the Cock-pit . . This is the part of the Treasury buUdioga 
which fronts l^itehalL 


2. JSg: A place where a contest is fonght out. 

idia T. Adams Serm,t Galianie Burden (idi6) 19 Behold 
France made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vnciutU 
ciuill Warres hereof. 1676 Masvell Gen, CounciU Wl^ 
1875 IV. 1x7 It seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a 
man might have laid wagers either way. tIM Murray' » 
Hand-Bh, N. Germany 158/1 The part of Belgium through 
which our route lies, has been called Che ~Cock-pit* of 
Europe. 

d. Naut The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war; forming ordinaHIy the quarters for 
the junior officers, and in action devoted to the 
reception and care of the wounded. 

S706 Phillips, Cockpit^ in a man of war, is a Place on the 
lower Floor, or Deck. 1769 Fai^ximbr Dki. Marine (1789), 
Cock-pit 0/ a ship 0/ voar, the apartments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 18x3 Southey Nelson 11 . 358 The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men ; over whose biMies he 
was with some difftculty conveyed 1833 Marsyat /*. 
Simple X, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock.pit. 
b. iransf. 

1883 Haris's Mag. Aug. 375/x Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe. 

4. In the West Indies: see quot 1803 . 

1803 Dallas Hist. Maroons I. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
or, as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
rocks and mountains nearly perpendicular, and to which 
the only practicable entrance is by a very narrow defile. 
Ibid. I. vi. 198 The practicability of advancing upon an 
enemy in these cockpits is not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 


Cockquean, var. of Cuckquban, Ohs, 
CoclcraaclL (kp’krdntj). Forms: 7 oaoarootoh, 
7-8 oookroobe, 8 oook-roaoh, 7 - oookroaoh. 
[app. nd. iip. cucarot ha {in Percival 1599 ) through 
caearootchy Capt. John Smith's representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
(ocarsuha : cf. Pg. caroucha ^ ; with assimilation, 
by popular etymologj, to cock and app. to rocuh. 

The Du. kakerlak is prob. also a popular perversion of 
the Sp. : cf. Creole Fr. coquerache,\ 

The name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
Blatta^ esp. B. orientalise a well-known large dark- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called black- 
beetle, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the American species, B. occidentalism larger and 
lighter brown, found in bakehouses. 

idaa Capt. Smith Virginia v. 171 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniards a Cacarootch. the which creeping 
into Chests they eat and defile with tneir ilUsented dung. 
1859 K. Ligon Barbadoes\it^2^ba Next to these are Cock- 
rocnes, a creature of the bigneu and shape of a Beetle. 
1740 Baker Bestle in Phil. Trans. XLI. 443 A Friend 
had sent me Three or Four Cock-Roches, or as Merian 
calls them, Kakkerlacs, brought alive from the West- 
Indies. 1800 Genii. Ma^. Oct. 913/9 The true brown cock- 
roach of the West-Indies. 18x3 Bingley Anim. Bieg. (ed. 
4) 111 . X54 The Kakkcrlac or American Cock-Roach, is 
very common in that country. i8m Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iii. <1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywhere driven before it its great congener. 

Hence Oook-roaoh Apple. 

17^ P. Browne Jamaica 174 Love Apple and Cock- 
roaim Apple . . The smell of the apples is said to kill cock- 
roaches. 


t Oo*ok-road, rood, Obs. MCoog-snooT. 

1848 Herrick Nesper., Country Life, Thou hast thy 
cockrood, and thy glade To take the precious phesant 
made. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Jndepend. 1. 119 The net 
caught many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen and 
Sir John Maynard broke throu^ it, and spoyled the cock- 
road. 1787-51 Chamrers Cyc 7 ., Coek-roeui, a contrivance 
for the taking of woodcocks . . They cut roads through woods, 
thickets, groves, etc. These roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, perfectly strait, and clear ; 
and to two opposite trees they tie the net. 

^ Erroneously explained : 

1708-15 Kbrsby, Coeh-roadSj a Net contrived chiefly for 
the taking of Wood-cocks. So i8ax Bailey. 1786 Diet, 
Rust. (eo. si, Coeking-roads. a sort of a net, contriv'd 
chiefly for the taking of woocfcocks. 

00:0]E-rO'blll« 8L The male Robin; usually 
as a ftimiliar or pet name. b. slang. See quots. 

riflgf B. E. Diet. Cnnt. Crew, Cock-robin, a soft, easy 
fellow (1785 so in Grose Did, VuMar Tomel asioo 
Nursery Chap-hook, Who killed Co^-Robinf i8r8 Miss 
Mitporo Village ^r. 11. (18631 334 Little turlV hillocks . , 
which 1 used tacall Cock-Roblhs^ graves. t8fe G. H. K. 


Vatat, Tour 166 A starving Gock< 


% ftnse 
;.r^in. 


1873 Slang Did., 


Coekmhin eked, a an^ pri]iti»g.elBe«, whm dhMp and 
BRSty work is dm and low wagos are paid. 

Oodk-»OM« eac. Se. or tmik. tbM * Anf 
wild poppy with a Aower^ but most commonly 
the long amooth-headed poppy ' (Jamieson), 
lilt R. H. Armlgnmemt whoU Creature xv. f 4. sip It 
provisperfaapsafteraU..lMitaCodi-roie, or Ca^ar Rm 
Cookrownn t ice CoogoaowiK, 

Cooks. AXwn Fip^ngeockt, A dial, name for 
the Ribwort Plantain (a. Coor’s-riab), from a 
children's game in which the tough sterna with 
their dower-heada are struck against each other, 
1847-78 in Halliutell. R. B. Peacock Lensdale 
Glose,,^c fight cocks, .with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwiMt plantain. 

Oo^'s-eomb, eookMomb Am). Aiio 

5 00 k oome, -oambe, -oame, 6 oookome. A 
later spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is Coxcomb, q.v, 

1. The comb or crest of a cock. 

e 1400 Maunobv. xix. (18391 B07 White gees . . thei han a 
mt crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire heoM f^Fr. vue groese 
boce sur ia teste"], e 14^ Promp. Parv. 86 Cokl^ combe, 
cirrus, c 1450 Nominate in Wr.-Wftlcker 703/95 Hec cristeL 
cokcome. 1^7 Boordb Inirod. Knowl. xxiv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a ci»es 
come. 1570 Levins Manip. 161/30 A cockome, crista. 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock's-comb in shape and colour. See alto Cox- 
comb. 

Hevwood Prop, h ISpigr. (1867) 55 Except ye 
bring him to weare a cocks comb at enae. 1590 Werre 
7 'rav. (Arb.) 31 With a fooles coate on my backe, halfe 
blew, half yellowe, and a ookescombe with three bels on my 
head. 160a Mahston Antonio's Rev. iv. L Wks. 1856 1 . xx6 
{Enter Antonio in a fooles dn6fV.)..Th» oockscombe is a 
crowne Which 1 aflecL s8ao Scott Ivmnkoe xxvi, Let my 
cockscomb hang in the hall at Rotherwood, in memory that 
1 flung away my life for my master, like a faithful^fool. 

1 9. A ludicrous term for the head : also Cox- 
comb. Obs. 


1598 Shaks. Merry tV. iii. i. 91, I will knog your Vrinal 
about your knaues CogiKombe. 1650 B. Disceilim, 45 She 
hath a shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses. (654 Gavton 
Pleas. Notes 11. vi. 6x To shave his Beard or powder his 
Cockscombe. 

t4. A conceited fool ; a fop. Now Coxcomb. 

1567 Drant Horacs Ep. xvii. F ij. Well giue him cloth, and 
let the foole goe like a Cockescombe still. 1576 T. Newton 
tr. Lesunids Complex. (1633) 169 Dolts and Cockscombes. 
s9o6 Db Foe Jure Div. iv. ^ The Light that Error cozens 
Cock's-combs by. 

5. A name given to various plants, a. The 
Yellow Rattle \Hkinanthus Crista gallt), a com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

1578 Lvtb Dodoens iv. Ivi. 5x6 Yellow Rattel. .is called . . 
in base Almaigne . . of some Hanekammekens, that it to 
say, Hennes Coromes, or Coxecorobes. 1507 Gerarob 
Hsrhal 11. ccccxxxvi. 1071. s6oz Holland Plinv 11 , 975 
Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling the 
crest or comb of a cock. i86x Miss Prait Flower. PI. IV, 
X09 Yellow Rattle . . The crested bracts procured for it the 
botanic and common appellation of Cock's-comb. 

b. The florist’s name for telosia eristata, an 
amaranthad, grown as an ornamental plant. 

174s Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. iiL 366 You may now trans- 
plant some of your., double-striped Balsamincs and Cocks- 
combs. 1794 Martvn Rousseau s B ot . xvi. aix The Crested 
Amaranth, .is commonly called (dock’s comb, from the form 
in which the bead of flowers grows. s88s Garden 15 Apr. 
ads/x Balsams, .and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. 

o. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin. cL Wild 
Poppy, e. Lousewort. f. Adder's-ton^e ; etc. 
( Britten and Holl.) g. JniheyitBilndie§,£fytkriHa 
Crista-galli, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

I7» 1 . Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVI II. 
ail Oriental Cocks-Comb, Onobryikis Orient, eristata. 

6 . A kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomb oyster. 

1776 Da Costa Elent. Conchol. 950 The speciM of this 
family [oyster] are very numerous ; some are curious . . as 
the Cockscombs, etc. x8rt Woodward Mollusca 954 In 
the ' cock's-comb ’ oysters both valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as cockscomb granulation, 
etc. ; oooksoomb aah, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots; oooksoomb grass, Cynosurus 
echinatus {IMWet) ; oooksoomb morion, a variety 
of the morion or open helmet of the 16 th c. ; 
oooksoomb oyster : see 6 ; oooksoomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite. 

1699 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 695/2 Hypertrophies of the 
crestM folds of that membrane, which when everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
* cockscomb granulation s868 Dana AJin. 75 Cockscomb 
Pyrites, aggregations of flattened crystals into crest-like 
forms. s 88 b Garden 93 Sept. 979/3 The Cockscomb Ash . . 
has. .a large, proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 


Cook’s-fboty oookgfoot. 

1. (More fully Oo'oksfoot grass): A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Dactylis glth 
merata ; so named from the appearance of its large 
distantly three-branched panicle. 

1697 Phil. Trmns. XIX. xpf These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Graaaea 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pmd. Agric. 1 . 
357 llte seed of cock's-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
pRiatively succulent at this period of growth. 1883 G. 
Allen in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 A waving head of cock's- 
foot (DacfyBt glomeratn\ which eonsisu of numberless 
one-sided spikelets, clusurra together. 


t2. A bam Alta to CoImuMmi Anfl 
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b. Applied by Gerardo to 4 

Us, also callad ioPOiL 

i88f Miss Psatt i^'iSfiiMn FL VL 135 Wtp f 

or Cock's4bM FinfMiask . « 

plants, mcluding: R. A ipeclea of SalQ]foln» OmAi>yh 
ckis Caput^gam ; appliea by Gerarde to tho oom* 
mon ipeciet 0, stuiSa, b. Common Red Clover* 
0 . According to Cockayne, probably Meltiot 

1597 GBaAae^ 

11. iL vii. <16: 


, .Co^yneLssm,) Cocks bsdya 

.K, 

ir Meddow n 


then is your Meddow not ready to euL dMB R, nusMm 
Armomy il 91A Cocks head isas^l Cod, with VI^IBbs 
iMves. 1796 WAivoii LeUeetersk, Fiante m FkiL Prtmi, 
XLIX 8^ Mediok Vetchling or Gocks-hesd. 

2. In the West Indies, JOesmadium torlumm, a 
papilionaceous plant, with much-twisted jmntea^ 
pods. Utmas of PUmts^ 

8 . Ajpplied locally to various planta, aa Com* 
mon fuDgram {Planiago laneebtaia\ Knapweed 
{Centaurea nigra), and in Scotland to apecies of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Holl.) 

1787 W. Marshall 

heads, Plantago lane 
1790 ~ MUll, Counties Gloss. lE. 
taurea nigra, common knobweeo. 

t Oo'oksboot. Obs, Also 5-6 -ebote, -ahoUi 
-ahoote. [L Coox sb,^ 9 c 4- Shoot.] A broad way 
or glade in a wood, through which woodcocks, etc. 
might dart or ^ shoot ’, so as to be caught by nets 
stretched across the opening. 

The statements that the net itself was the eoekskoot, and 
that the proper spelling is cock-shut, appear to bo dic- 
tionary blunders, founded on a imsunderstanding of the 
word as something to * shut ' in or enclose the birds. 


creature r , , 

bush. 1651 OciLBV yBs^ 6 When loud winds make cock- 
shoots thro' the wood. Bending down mighty okas, 1 firm 
have stood. 1661 Lovell Hist, Anim, 8 Min. x8ol'^ 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. 1691 Blount Law Did,, 
Gaiiivolatinm, a Cockshoot or Cockglade. 

b. Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Cockshott Wood, Farm, Close, etc. ; 
retained even in cleared land where cockshoot 


woods have formerly been. 

0 . transf, 

1587 Harrison England 1, xviiL (1881) ill. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturalHe haue boles in them, .such a stuiie 
were an apt cockesbot for the diuell to run through, 
d. Comb., as cockshoot- cord, •net. 

1496 Bk. St, Albans, Fishing H \, Take thenne at^ firette 
hym faste wytb a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to a 
fourme. 1566 IVills ^ Imv. N. C, u835;966 One cockshott net, 

Co*okHilLOt. [cf. CocK-BHT.] Anything 

stuck up as a convenient mark for missiles ; a shot 
at such a mark. 


1848 S. Lover Handy Andy xv. 140 *Oh I 'twos such a 
nice cock-shot, 'twos impossible not to have a shy at it.' 
1884 C Power in Gentl. Mag, Feh X07 Take cock-shots 
with a boot-jack at hawthom-pattem vases. 

Cook-abnt (k^kijvt). Ohs, or dial. Also 
-shoot(e, -shot. [f. Cook sbX + Shut : perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and are shut up ; 
though some think it is* Cockshoot, and refers to 
the lime when wood-cocks * shoot ’ or fly.] 

1 . attrib, in cock-shut light, time, etc. : twilight. 

Z994 Shaks. Rick. Ilf, v. iiL 70 Thomas the Earle of 

Surrey, and himselfe, Much about Cocksbut time.. Went 
through the Army, cheating vp the Souldiera. 16^ B, 
JoNRON Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss him in 
the cock-shut light cwkto Middlbtom, etc. PVidowin. i. 
Come, come away, then; a fine oock-slioot evening. t6ti 
Cotur., Brune, the euening twylighr, or edge of the euen- 
ing; cockshoot time. 1868 H. Kingsley Mad. Maikitde 
Hi. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden. 

2. sb. Twilight. 

Florio, Cane s lupo. Cock-shut, or twilight, as when 
a man cannot disceme a dog from a Wolfe. 1895 W"kiSby 
Gbss,, Cockskut, the close of day. 

OookHlliy (kp'kjsi:)- collof. [f. Cook jAI-i- 
Sbt V, or sb,] 

1. Applied to cock-throwing and similar games 
with cocks. 

[1794 Brand P^. An/if. I. ''18x31 a v. Shrovetide, The 
person who throws . . has three shyt, or throws, for two 
pence, and wins the Cock if he can knock him down and 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs . . 
Broomsticks are generally used to shy with.] itgi Mavhbw 
Load. Labour IL 55 (Hoppe) The shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-bunt. 1883 Globe aa Mar. a/i The populace took 
'cocksbies' at it.. he who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded with it. 

2. A free throw or ' shy ' at an object set up for 
the purpose, as a form of amusement. Also 
tramf. and attrib. - 

1836 Marryat Japket Ixvil, They proponed a cockshy, as 
they called it ; that is, I was to pm my articles on the 
top of a post, and they were to throw stones at ihanu 
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COOK-BFABROW. 


COCKTAIL. 


• rfjklA SrRANcroitD Z///. jr Pmfitrt vif (D.) This Wis 
as if the great geolugists. had luvited taro nval theorists to 
settle the question . . oy picking up the stones and appealing 
to the test of a cocksliy. iH) J. Gbkenwooo Odd Pto^U 
in Odd P tacts i. 6 One of the latter [/.e. donkey carts] beuig 
laden with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

8. The misaile thrown. 

s^sy'dD HAMBriPTOM Ctockm. (r86s) 189 The boy . . threw 
hiH cock'shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4 . The object at which the 'shy* is made. 
Hence trastsf, A thin^; to throw at ; an object of 
attack. 

i83i( E. Howasd R, Rer/emn\f What a fine cock-shy 
he would make I ittS Times i Oct. 4/1 It is never agreeable 
to cither an individual or a body of troops to be made a 
sort of cockshy for an enemy. 

5 . The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-nuts or the 
like, for payment. 

stM /Jat/y News 7 Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of *cockshies', 

. and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Oook-alijing, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy. 

1870 Sih G. W. Habbut Atmais 0/ am Eventful L^e 1. 194 
Flogging in the army, and bull-buting, and cuck-snying. 
CkMSk-spft'rrOW. The mole of the s[)arrow ; 
also applied deiiominatively to men who show 
what arc thought to be sparrow-like characteristics. 

1598 £. GikriN Skialetheia (1878) 30 When his Cock-spar- 
row thoughts to itch begin. i6uMoufet& Benn Health's 
Imfr, (1746) aos Avicen as muT^ esteemeth Cock-sparrows 
Stones. b8m EnglantCs Can/. 10 They . . sent for the two 
chaste Cock farrows, the liord Munson, and Mr. Henry 
Martin. 1698 Farquiiar Levs if a BoiUt iv. i, What, 
sirrah I would you debauch my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row ? s8ao Scott Abbot iv, It this cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seems to do. 

Hence Ooek-spa'rrowiah a. 

188a Miss Bkaddon Mt. Royal \\\. 66 T.ittle Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck which small men are 

wont to pOSBCHS. 

Oo*oapiir. Also oook*8-8pur. 

1 . The spnr of a cock. 

ijgt Pkrcivai.i. Did.. Espolonx a cocks spur. 1700 J. 
Bkomb Trav. Eng. 375 Some (stones] we discovered .. 
which resemble Cock-spurs. 

2 . Angling. A kind of Caddis-worm. 

i6S3 Walton Angler 331 There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Cock-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 183 Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rough-coots, Pipers. 1867 F. Francis Angltnr L 
(1880) so A small fragment of red worm, or as it is ciuled on 
the Trent, the cock-spur, 

8. A shrub with l ecUniiigtboniy branches, Pisonia 
acuieata, found in the West Indies. 

^ 1998 P. Brownb yVMwrwiVif 358 The Cock*s-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar islands. 

4 . (See quot.) 

i8tf SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Cockspurs, small clay wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glaring, and to prevent them adhering. 

6. A kind of casement latch hung by a pin. 

1703 T. N. City ff C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 

ask'd me Hi. per Pound for Casements, .if they made them 
with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buckles) or Cock-spurs, and Pull- 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to with. 

6. See quot. ■> PY ergot, 

vfna London & Wins Combi. Card. (17x9) 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 
Branch was shorten'd above the next Eye or .Shoot. 1799 

G. Smith Laborat. II. xii The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean off in the following year in March. 

7 . Ehoot of rye. Also attrib, 

1813 J. Thomson Led. Itflam. 541 Rainy and moist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspur. Jhid. 545 To collect a sufllcient quantity of 
the cockspur rye. 

8. Short for cocksfur burner, thorn. 

1808 CateU, Plants Bot. Garden Liverpool ax Crus Galli, 
Cockspur. 

0 . Comb, cookspur-bumdr, a gas-burner with 
three holes; oookapnr-grass, Panicum Crui-gal/i, 
an annual grass occasional in Britain ; oookspur 
hawthorn, o. thorn, Cratmgus Crus-gal li, a native 
of North America, cultivated as au ornamental 
shrub in Europe. 

1741 CompL Fam.PUce n, iii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the . . Cocktipur 
Hawthorn. 18x0 Ann. Reg. xSoS, CAaraef., eU. 133 'The 
shape and general appearance of this tube, has procured it 
among the workmen, the name of the cockspur burner. 
/MZ, Ihe number of burners . . amounts to 87 x Argands, and 
633 Godespurs. X819 Accvm Coed Gas S55 A swing bracket, 
furnished with a cockspur burner. I'he burner consists of 
a hollow flattened globe, .pierced laterally with three or 
Biore holes, tlks P. W. Watson Dendrol. Brit. 56 Met- 
Crm Oaili^ W. Cockspur Thom. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
Trees d Skrubt 433 Cockspur Ibom .. a ringttlarly neat 
shrubs ^en forming a beautiful, round-headed, sinall tree. 

Co*ok-stoiie. [cf. Alkotobian.] 

1 . A stone fabled to be found in a oock'f gizzard. 

ig88 Bright Melanck. xxxuc. 357 The Alectorian or Cockes 

stone . . wherewith (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tonien alway stoode invincible. i8is Cotgr., Aleetoire, 
the oocke stone : a Chritull coloured stone (as big as a 
beane) found in the ^seme, or maw of some Cockes. 

1 2 . A name of the Kidney-bean. Obs. 

1796 P. Browns yasuaica 491 'The Kidney- Bean or Cock- 
stona. This plant is cultivatwin most parts of the world. 


Oo'ek-ttride. 

1. The length of the step of a code, as the measure 
of a very short distance or space. 

sM Breton Famieuticka Feb. (D.V It Is now February, 
and the Sun is gotten up a cocke<4itride of hie climbing. 
1878 Ray Eug. Proverbs 1x678) 5a At twelf-day the days are 
lengthened a Cock-stride, idea Hogg Pertlt of Man 11. 
236 (jRm.> Afure yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. 

2. advb. phrase. A-ceck-siride \ a-cock-horse, 
astride, {notue-use.) 

1^-5 Bakham Ingot. Leg,^ Monsire Balloon^ A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. Ibid., Truants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet's taiL 

Cookstule, var. Cuck-stool, Obs., cucking- 
stool. 

CocImiiiM (kpk|]ils*j^, a. (adv.) [According to 
the regular force oi similar formations, e. g. z/mw- 
dea/, clay -cold, dog-sick, dirt -cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sense ought to be ' as sure as a cock The 
conjecture that there is some allusion to cockish, 
cocky, with reference to ‘ pert self-confidence *, being 
founded upon the latest sense, which is only a 
modem development, is not historically tenable, 
I'he word was originally perfectly dignified, and 
habitually used in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the sureness in c|ncstion was ob- 
jective, i. e. *as secure, safe, certain, trustworthy, 
reliable, etc., as can ’ ; this makes it possible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainty of the action of a cock or tap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of a 
cock with a removable turning-key (if these go far 
enough back) iu leaving the contents of a tun secure 
from interference. 

l‘he notion * an sure a« a cock to crow in the morning *, 
has also been suggested. It niiglit buit fcense 3, but nut 
sense x.] 

I. Of objective sureness, security, or certainty. 

1 1 . Absolutely secure, or safe, from danger or 
interference, a. of persons or things. Obs. 

xgaa .Skelton IFAy nai to Court ajg Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymsclf cock sure. 1963-87 Fuxb 
A. if M. 1x596) 660/3 Queene Mxu*garet thought her then 
cockesure, when duke rlumfrey was made away. Ibid. 
)x684) hi. 373 Whosto dwclleth under that secret thing, and 
help of the Lord, shall be cock-sure for evermore. 1977-87 
Holinsheo Chron. I. 33/3 The princes court would not 
haue bcene kept there, vniesse the place had beene taken to 
be cocksure. 1983 Stanyhurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 36 Thou 
secst al cocksure, thy flecte, thy coompanie salueid. s66a 

H. Foulis Hist. Wicked Plots (1674) xoo All such persons 
as shall be nominated . .shall be cock-sure in their Authority. 

t b. of measures, plans, arrangements. Obs. 

1938 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Rem. (1845) 398 We 
. . as good simple souls, made all cocksure. 1949 — 
A’/FMgArrr < Arb.) 3a When he [the Deuyll] had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, he thought all cocke sure. x6ix 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (x6«» 1x74 The Canonist 
conceiuing that all was Cocke-sure, nasted to execute Ins 
Commission. x6m Brooks Wks. <x867) VI. 134 When they 
think that they nave made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

1 2 . Absolutely certain or to be depended on ; a. 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 

c 1999 Harpskield DHvrce Hen. y/IKtBjS) x6g When he 
comelh to the matter, he maketh it ro cocksure that he 
esteemeth theic be few articles of our &ith which be ap- 
proved by more authorities, tgigs Harincton (W. Fur, 
XLiii. xxxL (R.), Not that my deare wife 1 ought misdeem'd. 
For her of all the rest I thought cocksure. 1603 Haksnkt 
Pop. Imboet. A9 An admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Hkywoop Royall 
Ktug 1. Wks. 1874 VI. xs And as I am true Cocke, so will 1 
. . be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained. sure to be ours though not yet pos 9 e 8 ^>ed. 

1948 U DALL Erurm. Par. Pref. 17 a, The same was a cocke- 
suer waie. 1980 North Plutarch (X676) 441 Triarius . . 
made haste to win the victory, as if it had been cock-sure 
before Lucullus came. i608 IJrvden Sir Martin Mar-all 
IV. i. Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned, a 1734 h^aTH 
Exatn. 11. iv. | 17 (x740) 241 To make the Event cock 
sure. 174a Tarvis Quix. 1. tv. xxxv. (1885) 304 My earldom 
is cock-sure I 

o. Of persons, etc.: Absolutely certain to (do 
something) ci of {k possession yet in prospect) : 

After think, etc., this naturally introduces the subjective 
uses in 4 : one who thinks himself (objectively; cocksure of a 
coming advantage, feels or, io modem use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of It. 

1930 Whittinton Vulg. (1535) 17, I haue knowen a man 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
1687.T. K. Veritas Evemg. 89 They esteem themselves to 
be the Elect of God ; rm to be Cock-sure of Salvation. 
17x4-01 Pope Let. Earl Burlington <1737) 19, 1 thought 
nwself cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me. 
s8^ Clough Bothie 131 Confound it, no, not Hewson, Ain't 
he cocksure to bring in his etenml political hambugt 

II. Of subjective sureness. 

t 8 . Feeling perfectly secure, or out of danger 
(cf. 1 ). Obs. 

a 1667 Wither Presumption, 'through the great blefaing 
of theae quiet years. We are so fearleas, careM aod aecura 
In this our happy peace, and so cock-sure. 

4. Feeling p^ectly certain, absolutely certain in 


one’s own mind if or ahtti inythii^. (Without 
any implication of over-sureness or presumption.) 
(Quot. 1603 is doubtful ; it may bdong to a c.) 

(1603 Harrnbt Pep. Impost. 131 Therefore you may be 
Cock-sure to finde him there.} 167a WvcHBautY Lotie in 
Wood II. i, You are so poeitivefy cock-sure of your wit, you 
wou'd refer to a aiere etranger your plea to the Bay-tree^ 
1839 Marryat Jac. Fmthf. xiH, * I do believe that— I'm 
drunk.’ ’And I’m cock sure of it’, cried Tom. 1848 S. 
Lover Hasufy Amfy vi, ’Are you euref ’ eaid hb mother, 
*(^k sure t* saadAndv, 1870-11) Gloss. Berlnhire, ChesMrs, 
Holderness, etc., Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

6 . Feeling or expretsin^r oneself sore to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism ; dog- 
matically self-confident; ’cocky 'in one's conBdence. 

1799 (Johnson's only mexuiing is ’Confidently certain; 
without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt.' Although 
none of his quotations bear out this character, it is evident 
that the intern sense must have been coming in then.] 
a 1849 Barham Ingot. Leg., Aunt Fanny, Dm't be loo 
Hecure ! Let seeming success never make you * Cock-suxe’ I 
1899 Darwin in Li/e^f Lett. (X687* 11 . 334, 1 'hat 1 have writ- 
ten in a conceited and cocksure style. 1861 y'fmer33Aug.,Mr. 
Buckle, .has fallen head over heels into the most abominable 
pitfall ever invented by i^hilosopher for the discomfiture of 
a cocksure historian. 1889 Spectator Nov. 30, It was Lord 
Melbourne.. who said. * 1 wish I was as cock-sure of auy^ 
thi^ as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of everything 
iS. as adv. With perfect security or certainty. 

1979 Fulkb Heskins* Part. 385 Hee is cocke sure of M. 
Heskins side. 1906 Shaks. i Hen. i. 94 We steale 

as in a Castle, cocksure. i6si SANORaimN Semt. Rom. iil. 

B Wks. 185^ II. 47 Let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 167a Viluers 
iDk. Buckhin.) Rehearsal (1714) 44 Phoo, Pox i then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence fOoek-unra v., to make cock-sure of. Oook- 
■nrodom, the state or habit of arrorant confidence 
in one's opinion. Oookaiurelun«CoCK8UBEN£N.s. 
Cook-unraly ativ., in a cock-sure manner, dock- 
unroty*-- Cockhdrenesh. 

168s F. Spknce House of Medici 263 They cock-sured him 
of a cup ai the first promotion. 1883 Spectator 5 May 581 
This critical cocksuredom would seem to be greatly on the 
increase. 1889 Paknei.l Sp. Liverpool X9 Oct., 'J'hnt mag- 
nificent cocksuicism which Englishmen always exhibit when 
they are dealing with questions of which they have abso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 

4 The bulk of the London press has teen cock-surcly wrung. 
1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, self-sufficiency, 
LOCK -surety. 

Co^cklll're&eSB. [f prec. + -nkbm.] Confident 
certainty ; generally with the implication of being 


over-sure. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVllI. 5 x 0 The fluency and the 
* cock-surc-ness ’ which are nirely found in perfection in 
any one but an Irish Protestant. iflBe H. Quiltkk in Con- 
temp. Rett. Feb.. 279 The cocksureness of Macaulay. 1889 
spectator 2,^6/ 1 A little cocksureness is infinitely refreshing. 
Cockswain, the eat her and etymological 8i>eir- 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 
Oooksy, oozy (k^ ksi), a. [app. f. Cock sb .^ ; 
cf. tricksy and cocky.] Self-imi^ortant, saucy, im- 
pudent, * bumptions , cocky. (Mostly a school- 
boys word.) Hence Oo'zlaaM. 

xw9 Jamieson Suppl., Cochsie, affecting aim of importance 
{Lanarks.)', synon. with Cocky, s846LANDoa/inoj|’. fonv. 
11 . 339 More blustering and cocksy. 1857 S. Qsuurn Quc- 
dak xxiv. 345 A stiff and cocksy-looking handkerchief 
fluttered around his . .erect hair, xm Hughes Tom Brown 

I. viii. He’s the coxiest young blackguard in the house. 
1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa iv. 71. 

xm Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 'Cheek' and 'coxi- 
ness . xB8i Pall Mall G. xx Apr. ix/i White planters 
grumble . . about hU [the negro’s] laziness, his thieving pro- 
pensities, and his tllinutable coxiness. 

Oooktail (.kp'kt^U). Also oook-tail. \lit. ’ a 
tail like that of a cock', or 'a toil that cocks up 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

L a. A cocktailed horse (cf. Cook-tailed i). 
The fact that hunters and stage-coach horses, the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule thorough-breds seems io 
have been the 01 igin of the xnMem turf applica- 
tion b. ’ Any horse of racing stamp and qualities, 
but decidedly not thorough-bred, from a known stain 
in his parentage' {Did. Rural Sports 1870, §926). 

x8oB Ellis Let. 33 Sept, in Lockhart Scott xvii, It is cer- 
tainly painful to see a race home in a hackney chaise, but 
. . the wretched cock tail on whom the sxune task is usually 
imposed roust, etc. 1840 Thackeray Ftts-Boodle Pap. 
Pref., 1 can’t afford a thorough*bred, and hate a cocktail. 

Lever Martins of CrdM. aax * She's a well-bred one, 
that's clear.* * Nearly full-bred ; the least bit of cocktail in 
the world.' 1879 Catal. Salt Sir G. Chohnlefs Stud 
(Tattersalb x The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Hiintem’ races and Steeplechases .. being of the best 
Cocktail strains. 

b. transf. A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, bnt deficient^n thorongb gentlemanly 
breeding, 

x8S4 Thackeray Newcemes I. 094 Such a selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. X887 Academy xx June 
409/3 His cocktails who blunder into liaisons with bar- 
maids. 

2. (More fully Cocktail Beetle) : A brachelytrous 
beetle which ' cocks up ’ the jposterior part of the 
body when irritated ; the Devil’s Coach-horse. 

tSfe Asstrim 4> Down Gloss., CoJSn-cutter, Ocypus olens, 
the cock-tail, an iuaect buffer than an earwig, of a bbhck 


OOfiK^AIUD. 

ss2sa 

U out neurly «• loon. •««» 

3 . A dri^ coniisting of spliit mixed with x naxll 
qnintity of bitten, lome iiigxr« etc. Chiefly I/. S. 
[A alang name, of which the real origin appeart 
to be lost.] 

liM W. IKVIMO KnkM. (i86x) They ley chuin to W 
the flrht invonton of those recondite beversaeB* cock-tail, 
stone-fence, and sh^H^bbler. f6|o Maruvat Diaiy 
Aff^. Sm. t. 111 . s88 He frequents the cults for g(n 
cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. sMa J. Haw- 
THORim Fartnm/i F^ol t. xxvU, I urad make no mote of 
burglariouBly entering your promises .. than 1 would of 
swallowing a whisky codctaiL 
b. Cf. B. 4. 

t 887 Hugkxb 7 km Brown i. vi. <1878) la* ‘Bill, .the half- 
hour hasn't struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.' 

B. attHb, and adj, 

1 . That cocks the tail. Cocktail Beetle : see a. 

i6oe Rowlands Let. Humours Blood Epigr. xxxii. 36 

How cock'taile proude he doth his head aduance How rare 
his spurres do ring the moris-daunce. xB66 A theumum No. 
8025. 3X^3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

iSds Reeukr 8 July m Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent skirts, cock-tail powders, plantation bitters. 

3 . Of horses : Not thorough* bred : see A. 1 ; Jig. 
not in good form, Jow*bred. 

x8m R. Ea.-WA*BUSTOM Hunt. j'oeMfx883) xl. 113 A hun- 
dred good horses, both cocktail and blood, ifl^s A i]. 
1888 Lane- Fox in Pall Mall G. ay Aug. 9/1 To breed 
tame fowls and then blow them away from die end of their 
guns is snobbish and cocktail. 

4 . Fresh and foaming ; said of beer. 

z888 Addy SfuMsld Closs.^ Cock-tail, fresh and foaming. 
Only applied to beer. 

Co'i^tailadf a. 

1 . Of horses: Having the toil docked, so that 
the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 
Common in the case of hunters, stage-coach horses, etc., 
‘ c. and first part of the iQth. 


during the latter part of the 18th c. ^ 

1769 Dublin Mtreury 38-31 Oct x/i A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Geldings. 1789 aIhs.^ P10221 Journ, 


Prone 1 1 . apu I'hey got an English cock -tailed nag, and set 
him to the business. s8si Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
VlII. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a aide view of him. 

2 . Having the tail (or hinder part) cocked up. 

1798 Fsksb & Canning Laitos of Triangles 33 in AntL 
Jacobin No. a3(x6{;at ixo Six cock-tailed mice transport her 
to the ball, And liveried lirords wait upon her call. 1840 
Barham Ingol. Lez.^ Mr. Peters' t Story ^ He was such a 
dear little cock-taird pup. x86p Black more Loma 1 ). iv. 
(xSyi* as Like a 'devil’s roach-horse*. Note, Ihe cock- 
tailed beetle has earned this name. 

Coxk-throppled. Also -thrappled. Vit. 
* having the Thropplk like that of a cock*.] Of a 
horse : Having the wind-pi^je, when he bridles, 
curved like a bow. 

1617 Markham Cnval. 111. 15 Tlie throppell. .should when 
the horse reyneth be strai^iht and euen, not liending like a 
bo we which is called cock-throppicd, and is the greatest 
Mgiie of an ill winde. zjao W. Gihson Diet Horses 1. led. 3) 
13 All such Horses are said to be Cock-thropled. 183A-43 
^UTHFY Doctor cxliii. (D 1, He wb.s not. .neck-reversM, or 
cock-lhrapplcd, ewe-necked or dcer-necked. 

Co*ol>tllTOwi]I|^9 vbl, sb. The sport of throw- 
ing sticks at a cock tied to a post, to try who should 
succeed in knocking it down or killing it : formerly 
an ordinary Shrovc-tide pastime. 

x6m HUTs Recreations (N.), Cock-throwing. Cock-a- 
dooGle do, 'tis the bravest game. 1661 W. Kobkrtson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 343 Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
Gallicidium. 17^ Scots Mag. Feb. 103/3 Uitle) Against 
cock-throwing. iBaa Beverley LightmgAct ii. 17 Or throw 
at any cock or foud in the manner called cock-th rowing. 
1869 Lkcxy Eurob. Mor. JI. iv. 174 note^ Cock-throwing — 
the favourite English game of throwing a stick. ^ at cocks. 

CSO'Ok-trMd* [cf. Her. Haksseti-tritt^ The 
opaque sijeck or germinal vesicle on the surface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also, in earlier 
use, Oook^traadiaff. 

*S 33 Art 0/ Limning 3 Take the whites of egges not 
br«U(ing them in anye wise, but take out the cocketreading. 

Gayton Pleasant Notes 11. ii, Cock tread. ^ s685 
Queen's Closet Opened 4/ (D.) Take the cock-treading of 
twelve eggs and the white of one cage. s6Bs G. Hart- 
man Preserver 4 Restorer 0/ He^tk 86 Take the Cock- 
tread, and put it into the shell agauL aiSag Foaav Voc, E. 
AmUo S.V. Cock'S’trcad. 

Co^Ck-UPp oookapt sb. and a. [f. cock up 
verbal combination : see Cock v.l] 

A. sb. 1 . A distinct turn up at the end or tip. 

fe8a6 Mias Mitporo yntage Ser. Ii.(x863)4a9 llie cock-up 
of the nose, which seems, .to be snuflSng up intelligence. 

2 . A hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 

o 1693 in Se. PretoyL Elofuence{ijJi) tap, 1 have been this 
Year of God pmaching against the Vanity of Women, yet 1 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now liave a.s>ugh 
a CoCKup as any of you all. z8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxv, 
Your cockups and your fallal duds—see what they a* come to. 

, 3 . A frc8h-water and estuarian fish of India 
{Lales calcarifer). [Origin of name unoertain: 
tee Yule.] 

184s Stocqubler Hondbk. Brit. India (1654) >83 Cockup, 
emu, lobsters, shrimps, Baoham Halteui. 1x4 The 
Lotos Nobi/is of the erudite, somewhat freely rendered 
' cock-up-fish ’ by the Bengaleae. 


m 

B. odL 

1 . Codked vp, tnrnfd up al tiie tip. 

iteJU Hoirt Boems^ To I, WUh eedb-up umm to 

A J^nti^g. Having the top much above the 
top line of the other letteie : applied to % Urge 
ty^ used for an initial of a book orpart. 

fhse TiMraautT Printed t MemntU 38 The first word . . 
is genemlly put in small capitals, eithsr after a capital of ia 
own body, or one of a Uurgsr lisa, callsd a cock-up lettir. 
Cookwardf Goekwoldt eiron. ff, Cvoxoux 
tCo‘ 0 kw»t«r. Oht. 

L An obsolete medical preperation : see quot 

tfiis Markham CousUry Content, 1. xix. (x668) 18 There 
be some others that, .will also in the Cockwater stem alioes 
of Licoras. (s6u Queen's Closet Opened 14 (D.) Take a 
running cock, pinl mm alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back . . then quarter him and break his bones, then 
put him into a rose-water still wiUi apettle of sack.] a w6go 
in Hardwick Prod Lane, (1873) 136 Cockwater for a con- 
sumption and cough of the lungs. 

2 . ‘ A stieam of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 
in the cofler of a stamping mill * (Chambers Cycl. 

« 753 )- 

Cook- web, dial, form of copnveb, Cobwxb. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) xo6 Cocke-webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all s069~fl8 
in Gloss. Lonsdnlot Cheshire, Sheffield, Cocktoeb, a cobwek 

Oookwead (kp kw/d). Obs, or dial. 

1 1 . ? Some sjiecies of Lepidium. 

1383 T. Hioins tr. Juniud Nomenciaior ii^fx Herbs du 
eocq . . Pepperwoort : cockeweede : Spanish pepjxr : dittander. 
1763 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morelli 11, Plperifis . . An herb 
c.'illM Callicut Mpper, p^perwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2 . Lychnis Githago. (Halliwell.] 

Co*oky, id.l Alsooookle. [f. Cock .r^.i 4- -v.J 
Diminutive of Cock jd.t (Formerly a term of en- 
dearment : cf. F. coco, app. for cocot dim. of coqf\ 

^ 1687 CoNUBRVB out Bach. iv. iv. Nay, look you now, 


. yours for ay. 

Cocky (kp kil, sb.^ [abbreviation of Cockatoo.] 

1 . Pet name for a cockatoo. 

1880 Boys* Own Paper 7 Dec. 15^1 Cocky allowed every 
meinuer of the family to scratch his dusty poll. Ibid. 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo . . saying . . * Give poor old cockle 
a bit of bread I* 

2 . Applied to a * Cockatoo farmer* in Australia. 

X887 Sai a ll/ust. Load. Nesos la Mar. 383/3. 

Cocky (kp ki), a, [f. Cock + - y C] 

tl. l^ecfaerous. Obs. 

1349 Thomas Hist. lialie 137 b, He was not cockie enough 
to saiisfie hit' appetite. 

2 . ‘Vain, affecting airs of importance’ (Jam.); 
conceited; arrogantly pert colloq. (Cf. Cocksy.) 

176B Ross Helenore xco 1 Jam.) And now 1 think 1 may be 
cocky, Since fortune lia.s smurtled on me. 1846 J. B. 
Morris Let. in M. Pattison Memoirs 333 Peoide say tliat 
converts are ‘cocky* x^ R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
XXV. 95 I'his might have been all very well . . if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
hah. iii, He looked the cockiest little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (kpki|li'ki\ .Sr. Also cookie-, 
oock-a-leekle. ‘Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks * (Jam.). 

1771 Footk Maid of D. 111. i, Lesdy Catk.. .Ihe bride’s. . 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Sir Chr. Coclo-a-leeky 
soup. Lady Catk, Sheep head's singed, and haggles in 
plenty. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ixvi, Cocky-leeky and Scotch 
collop.<i soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. x8bs — 
Pligei xxxvii, Let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a- 
leekic'b cooling. 1863 Daily Tel. a Dec. 7/3 The savoury 
h^gis and the unassuming cock-a-lcekic. 

Gockyll, obs. f. CocKLK. 

Coclqrolly (kpkiipH). In cockyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet expression for ‘ dear little bird * : 
cf. Dicky-bird. 

1837 Correspondent says. ‘Cockyolly bird was familiar to 
me AS a schoolboy in xSj; . 1837 Kincblry 7 W K Ago xv. 
So Major Campbell preparcb ^e charming little oootyoly 
birds. s86^ — Water.bab. viiL 3x0 All the butterflies and 
cockyoly birds would fly past me. 18^7 Bbsant & Ricx Son 
0/ yule, I. xi. xi8 I'he little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. 

Coolea, oooleous : see Cochlea, etc. 

tCo-cli*matary, « Obs, [Co- a.] Of the 
same ‘ climate’ or region. 

163a Ukquhart Jewel Wks. (18341 x8i Much eclipsed by 
(heir coclimatary wasps of a Presbyterian crue. 

Cooo, cocoa (kiJ«*k(i). Forms: a. 6 oooua, 

6- 7 ooooa ; A <^7 ooquo, (6 oaoo, ooaoo), 6- 
coco ; 7. 7 ooquer, oooar, cooker, 7-8 ookar, 

7- ooker ; 3 . 8-9 cocoa, [a. Fg. and Sp. coco ; 
in 1 6th c. L. cocus. The early writers, from 
Cosmos 545 to the 15th c-, knew it only as the 
Indian nut or 'nut of India*; coauos (plural) is 
quoted first from the Roteiro do Vasco da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9) ; Barbora 1516 has (Pg.) 
quoquos ; Figafetta 1519 has (It.) coche pi. of coca ; 
Oviedo 15x6, Ban-os 1555, Garcia 1563, and Acosta 
1578 have coco ; Correa 1561 coquo, 

lae Portuguese and Spa^iish authors of the x6lh c. 
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ka a cri- 

maoe ’ ; iMmM biittg «aid bfi 

appearance of the base of the wWt llfl tbite 
hotel. Hiftorical tvldoioe IhvcWiff <hd fCkropefiii 
or^n of &e name, fbr there te iiolhin||f ia 

any of the langusges Of India, wbera ({he Fortn* 
gnese first found the fruit ; and inde^ Baiibcii* 
Barros, and Garda, in mentioniqg the Malayfilatti 
name testgOt and Canarese nark., eapmiily say ^ sw 
call these fruits guoqnos *, onr petjpU bate glm 
it the name of coco\ ‘ that which see call toaty and 
the Malabars *. 

In Eng. the latinised fam taem^ alterwaide (ke 
in But Latin) cocos, was at first nsedi both tor 
sing, and pluraiL Towards the dose of the i6tllo» 
co^, coco, as ‘ the Portingalli cal this fruit’ (lin* 
senoten), began to be used, with pi. cocos, moss* 
Coco remained the established spelling in the 1 8th e., 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson's DIctionaiT, in 
which the article Cars was (app. by some sedomt, 
for Johnson in his own wntings used coco, pL 
cocoes ) run together with the aiticle Cocoa ( » Cacao) ; 
this gave currency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never cc.ased to use the corr^ form coco. 

Another spelling, coker, has been used, with 
various modifications since about i6so (I^rchat 
has coket s, Burton coouer-nuts) ; it appears to be 
from 17th c. Dutch koier-noot, and has long been in 
commercial use at the port of London to avoid tbo 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words xovxi and irdi^ applied by Theophrasitti, 
and, after him, by Pliny (rSci, esix , to certain palmaceous 
trees, liave both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant reeanbUuipe to 
coco. Connexion with Sp. esea, F. cache, and (ha family of 
L concha shell U also philologically untenable.] 

•n. V’ Coco-MUT below. Obs, 

a. ISSS Eden Decades W. Indies 194 (tr. Oviedo) This 
frute was cauled Cocus (the Italian version, Venice X534» 
here translated, has coco] tor this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaueih. .there are scene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall hole^ wh!(^ altogether, 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Mammons, that is murikeys, when they crye : which crye 
the Indians caule ctHO. 1579 T. Sx evens in Hakluyt yoy, 
(1589) i6a Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruile called Cocos. 
xjM tr. Linschoten Ivi, xojx 'I 1 te Indian nuts called Cocus. 
ibid, xox/x These Cocus being yet in their husks may bO 
carried ouer the whole world, oifioo Hakluyt yoy. Ill, 
We found also a tree which bearelh the fruite Cocos, 
which is bimr than a man’s head, having wiiliiii the utter 
coate, which Ls about 3 iiiLbes thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists. z6q5 Sylykster Du Bartas 1. lit. <1641) tB/z 
Th’ He of Zebuta admirable Tree Bearetb a fruit calld 
Cocos commonly. 

ijSBa Lichkfirld tr. Castaneda's Conq, B. Ind. 146 
Cayro m the caskc or rind of^a nut they have in the Indw 
called I*" ‘ ....... v. .......... 


Caco. 1398 tr. Pigafettefs Congo in Harl. Coll, IL 

553 The Indian nuls caUwc^cos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape. 1998 tr. Linschoten 
Ivi. i<x>/i Vnderthe leaues, close to the tree, grow theCpQuos 
together. 1399 Hakluyt yoy, 11. i. 351 Cayro which is 
threede mode of the huske of Cocoes. 1686 Loud. Gan, 
No. 3r86'i, 13 Thousand Cocos with Balsome. 1708 Pktl. 
Trans. XXVL lox They eat Coco's very freely. 3716 T. 
Ward Eng. Ref. iso Tho’ the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. 1740 Johnson Life Drake in Genii. Mag. 
X. 5x0 'I'he Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains. 

2 . The tropical palm-tree Cocos nucifera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palm, cocodree, and now more often coco{ff)-nut tret. 

Its native region is app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific (Jeeans; nowhere indigenous in the Atlaniic 
basirL ' It seems certain that it wsus uitroduccd by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not exist in the West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.’ Braude, 
Forest Flora 0/ N. W. smd Central India, 557. 

a. tssg Eden Decades W. Ind. 194 A certeyne tree cauled 
Cocus bmnge a kynd of date trees. 

P- *744 J* Harris Collect. / 'oy. I. 56 Trees, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitoa 1864 Tknnvsoh Em, 
Ard. 575 I'he slender coco's drooping crown of plumes. 

v. zaaijM [see Coco-nut 4). iwi R. Knox Hist. 
Ceylon xs ’These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree after 
the manner of a Coker. 17x1 tr Pomet s Hist. Drugs 1 . 
M7 The Cokar furnishes the Work-Meu with considerable 
Business. 

8, X744 Thomixin Seasons, Summer idyj O let me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl. 1735 Johnson. Cocoa, s8so Southby 
Ktkeana iv. 1, Reclined beneath a Cocoa’s feathery abode. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. Coco-palm, oooo-teoe 

sense 2 ; so coco-garden ; oooo-flbrc, the fibre of 
the coco-nut husk; so + « coco-nut cup, 

coco-cordage, -milk, etc. 

1998 ir. Linschoten Ivi. xoi/i They put some of theer Cocua 
milk into it. 16x3 Purchar Pilgr. v. xii, The Coquo-tre« 
being the most profitable tree in the world. 161$ SiaT. 
Rob Jrnl., Junks . . built, calk'd and rigged all out of the 
coco tree, tkuo Capt. Smith Trem. 4> Adv. xix. 37 [£le- 
phanuj will shake a great Cocar tree for the nuts. 1704 
Collect, yoy. iChurchiil) 111. Some Portugueses being 
got into a Coco-Garden. 3710 Stbri.x Tatler No. 345 P a 
Two Coco Cupe, itia Southey Omniana 1, 141 (heading^ 



COCOA. 


Coeo« CordagB. t|gs J« F. JonmoH CAtm, Cam, Z(^ 
1 . 39 $ Th« cocoa palm, .produces the palm wine, known in 
India . . by the name of toddy. iMi Aiktnwum ^ Sept. 
405/3 Cfic^/alm is the only correct way of spelling tne 
name. 18B3 Daily Ntw 14 Sept, a/7 A btdlding used aa 
cocoa-fibre manufactory. 

4. Oooo-mitf ooeoMtntf ookor-arat. 

A. The nut or seed of the coco-palm ; Coco z. 
(Funnerly toc&a-nut meant the cocoa-beau \ see 
Cocoa 4. ) 

fi. 1613 PutcHAS /’/(yr. y. xiH. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts. s6fia Parvs Diary 16 July, 1 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-uutt with a stone 
done in it, tysa £. Cooks .S’. Sta 055 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. Amoa's P'cy, it. v. 


177 Her loading consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts. 
s8^ Hull Dock Act Max Coco-nuts, per 100, 3A, tto Bal- 
Foua ClasM-kk, Bot, 063 In the Coconut, in place 01 Beshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced. 

v. Idas Bukton Anat, Mol l ii. 11. iiL (1651) 77 One tree 
yields them Coquemuts. 1^ Capt. Smith TVmo. a Adv. 
xix. 38 Cokar nuu and berries. 1^3 Hkvwood Pkllocoth. 
45 Cups made of. . Cocker-nutts. sdBs R. Knox //ir/. Coy Ion 
14 Here are also.. Coker-nuts: Plantins also and Banana's, 
tysa tr. Porno fs HisL Drugs 1 . 137 The Cokar- Nut. .grows 
. .in the Spanish West-Indies, st^i Mayhkw Lond. Labour 
I. 89 Coker-nuts—as they are now generally called, and 
indeM * entered* as such at the Customhouse, and so 
written by Mr. M'‘Culloch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

8- 1781 CowTKR Lott, Aug. Wks. (18761 79 We felt our- 
selves . . obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. 1870 Ybats 
AW. Hist, Comm. 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies. 

b. Used for coco-nut j^lm. 
s8!8a Balpouk Clsus-bk. Bot. 993 Certain palms are asso- 
ciated in large groups, as the Coco-nut i8jm Teknbnt 
Coylon 1 . 109 At the htsdi of these palms is the Coconut 

O. In pugilistic slang, aud humorously : The 
human head. (Cf. »»/.) 

>873 •S’/aaw’ Diet.p Cocoa-nut^ the head. A pugilistic term. 
1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton C, Kirkland I. x. You need 
not oother that silly oocoanut of yours. 

d. attrib. or Comb., as coco-nut cup, fibre, man, 
palm, shell, tree; oooonut butter (see quot. 
1890); 0000-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer husk of the coco-nut ; 0000-nut 
oil, a whitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

1664 Escaliot in Sir T. Browne Who. (iS$a) III. 519 
Cords made of coconutt rinde. i68a l.oHd. Oast. No. 1791/1 
His Excellency Presented her Highness, .with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coco-nut Cups set 
in Filla^reen. 169s Ray Croation 11. (1704)940 The Coco or 
Coker-nut Tree. 170a Land. Gaa, No 3B06/8 I'wo large Coco 
Nut Cum footed and tipt with Silver. 1707 Funnkll iiL 
60 The Coco-nut Trees are from 50 to 60, 70, 80, and 100 Foot 
in height. 1768 Rosa in Phil. Trans. LX. 445 Their chief 
instrument being a large cocoa nut-shell, strung with guts. 
1838 T. Thomson Ckom. Org. Bodies 449 Cocoa-nut oil. .is 
obtained by egression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
183a Balpocr Class^k. Bo/. 036 The coco-nut palm. 1861 
Clkghorn XTi^ Edin. Now Philos. Jml. xiv. On the Coco- 
nut tree and its uses. s863~7s Watts Did. Chom , Cocoes^ 
nut oil. .is imported in L^e quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 18^ Catholic Nows 1$ June 5/5 On 
Epsom Downs, .a gipsy, a cocoa-nut man, and some book- 
makers. 1890 The Crocer Feb. 8 In Amsterdam a factory 
is being started for the purpose of extracting from eocoa- 
niits a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5 . Doubla Oooo-nut, in Fr. coco-de-mer, coco-des- 
Maldives, the immense woexly nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodoicea sechellarum, found native only on 
the small islands, Praslin and Curieuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The ihiit weighs 40 or 50 
pounds, is covered with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or * nuts ’, about 
28 inches long, covered with excessively hard and 
thick black mells, each divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the name. 

Before the discovery of these islands in 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maidive Islands, 
was enveloped in mystery and fable. 

sfiay Hookrr in Curtts's Bot. Mag. LIV. 9734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has been the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celebrated, 

IS . . the Double Cocoa-nut. 1837 Henfrey Bot. 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoa nut . . the * Double Cocoa-nuts ’ of the Seychelle Islands. 

6. Oooo-nnt of Jamaica : the fruit of Mani- 
carta Plukenetii a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Fr. petit coco de mer. 

Cooo^ : see Coooo. 

OOOOA (k^n-k^). [A corruption of Cacao, in 
i6-i8tli c. also written oaooa, and sometimes in 
1 8th c. oooao. Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of cacauatl (or rather of its combining form 
cacaua-), the Mexican name of the cacao-seed. 

The word was orig. of 3 sylUibles, ca-ca'-o, co<0‘-a, but 
the error of spelling coco as cocoa has led to the further cor- 
ruption of pronouncing cocoa as coco.'l 

fl. The seed of Theobroma Cacao, a tropical 
American tree : more correctly called Cacao. Obs, 
Formerly commonly called cocoa-nut, and now 
often cocoa-bean. 

1707 Funnvll Voy. v. 89 The Nut or Kernel . . ripens in a 
gimt Husk, wherein are sometimes 30^ nay 40 cocoas. 
These Cocoas are made use of to make Chocolate, tyoe 
BEATSOg Nam. 4 Mil. Mom. L 113 A French Ship from the 
Umhiilh, with sugar, cochineal, and cocoa. 
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2. The Cacao-tree, {rare and improper,') 

s§y$ Haslry Mat. Mod. 708 Cocoa, snail tree fbr- 
nishes a product which is extremely useful both as food and 
medicine* 1879 CsusotTo Tocka. £due. nt. 187 Cocoa . . A 
tree twenty feet in height, 

8. The powder produced by crushingand grinding 
the seeds, often with other su^tancea added ; also, 
a common beverage made from thia powder, or 
from the prmied seeda. (The ordinary aense.) 

178B Burns Lot. Wks. 33 , 1 executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and 1 hope the cocoa came safe. 1798 Janb Aus- 
ten Nortkasig. Abb. (1833) II. x. s68 The General, between 
his cocoa anabis new^per, had no leisure for noticing her. 


i8u J. F. Johnston Ckom. Com. Life I. sip The cocoa of 
Tnnidad is the variety chiefly consumed ui this country. 
Mod. Many now drink cocoa in preference to coffee. 

4 . attrib. and Con^. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the cacao seed ; cocoa-butter, cocoa-fat * 
CAOAO-BtrTTKB ; cocoa-uib, the cotyledon of the 
cacao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; t oocoa-nut, the name formerly mven to the 
cacao seed ; now disused, to avoid confusion with 
the current cocoa-nut « Coco-nut; cocoa-paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the ^e of the beverage ; oocoa- 
tea (see quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoa-essence, extract, etc., cocoa-coloured adj. 

1833 J‘ F. Johnston Chom. Com. Life 1 . sai The *oocoa- 
bean of commerce is brittle. 187s Matsbr Travancom 96 
The breadfruit, cocoa bean.. etc., deserve more extended 
cultivation. 1887 N. F. ANSTEVtn Macm. Mag. Feb. 957/9 
The ^cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of distant car- 
riage-wheels in the eun-light. s866 Troas. Bot, X143 The 
cotyledons, commonly calM *cocoa-nib8 ', [are] crushed and 
ground between heated rollers, xfiya W. Huchrs </f//ri, 
The American Phyaitian . . with Discourse on the *Cocoa- 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate. syaA Abstr. Act 10 
Goo. /. in Loud. Gem. No. 6970, 6 Eveiy . .Seller of. .Coffee, 
Tea. or Cocoa-Nuts. 1731 Sir J. Hill Mat. Mod. (J.l^ 
Within the cavity of thU fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. 17x6 Loud. Gm. No. 
54x6/3 *Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 1730 Beawes Lox Morcat. 
(X759) 55 Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa- paste. 1884 
Pall M^l G. X3 Nov. 3/9 At present we are buyi^ *cocoa 

K wder from Germany. 1883 Globe 31 Jan. a/3 Tne War 
ipartment has adopted the new brown gunixiwder, known 
as the * cocoa * powder . . manufactured at . .Waltham Abbey. 
It creates a very thin smoke, and does not obscure the 
Urgets. 1877 A. Balfous in L^o xiiL ( 1889 » 983 Successful 
meetings of . . Temperance Society, of *Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. 1836 Disaaeu Corr. « . Sister (1886) A7 Sophy is 
only ill from eating *cocoa sweetmeat I x8S5 J. F. John- 
ston Chom. Com. L{/t 1 . 995 Another variety of the cocoa 
beverages, which may be called *cocoa-tea, is p^repared 
by boiling the husks of the bean in water, vm Funnrll 
Voy. 11799) 59 The *Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an almond. 

Cocoa another form of Coocx>. 

Coooa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa 8, from the re- 
semblance of the swollen limbs to the fleshy under- 
ground shoots of the Colocasia^ A disease like 
elephantiasis prevalent in the West Indies. 

a 1818 M. G. Lewis Jml. IV. Ind. (7834) X44 Afflicted with 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. 

Cocoa-nut : see under Coco, and Cocoa 1 4. 
Cocoa-plum ; see Coco-plum. 

Cocod]^, obs. form of Crocodile. 
t Cocolaa panter. Obs.'-^ See quot. 

1378 Lytb Dodoontv\.\y.(3lbx Called, .in Englishe, a heare 
Bi'ereble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
a bryer. The (ruUe is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 
Cocoloch, var. of Cockloohi. 

Co-oonnexlon, -conspirator, -contractor : 
see Co-. 

C0-00n8ti*tll6nt. [see Co-.] adj. Jointly 
constituent, sb. A joint constituent. 

1^6 Sib W. Hamilton in RouCs IVks. 897 The whole of 
which they (the parts] were co-constituent. xByx Frabbe 
Lt/o Berkeley x. 375 1 ne many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut ; see under Coco. 

Cocoon (kukM'n), sb.^ Also 7-8 oooon, 9 
oooooon. [a. F. cocon, in i6lh c. coucon, app. 
derivative of cotgue shell (of mollusc, egg, nut, 
etc.).] 

1 . The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larvae of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in the chrysalis state ; originally that of the 
silkworm ; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous structures formed bv any insects, as also 
to the silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs. 

1699 W. Aqlionby in Phil. Trams. XXL iv. 183 About 
Mid [summer, .they begin [in Piedmont] to draw the Silk 
from its Cocon. 17M fb^ LI. 55 , 1 boiled a part of the 
cocoon in water. tySb Smollbtt Trsw., The cocon or pod 
of silk, about the sice of a ptgeon'a egg. 18x6 Kirby & Sr. 
Eatomol. ii, To the artinciu coverings, .whether of silk, 
wood, or earth, etc. . . whidi have been called by different 
writers pods, cods, husks, and beans, 1 shall continue the 
more definite French term cocoa, Anglicbeed into cocoon. 
s 84 a Tbnmvson Two Voices Ixi, For every worm beahetn 
the moon .. Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. 4 Mot, Jsso, L re The oval bodies which are ao 
Dumetous in aou* neats, .are really not eggs but oooooos. 


ootmim. 

b. Tfaaifemd to similar stmehiiei made bj 
other animal^ as the oelis of the mnd^ftsh. 
tll!| Wood in Saadla/ Mag, Nov, 673 The cells (of the 
Mudnshj are tecfankalTy called cocoons, ibid, 676/^ The 
mud of which the cocoon la mede Is the eame as that which 
the Israelites .. were ibreed to make into bricks. 

Roe. Brit. Pkitoo, IL Bs That power of 
thinking which has involved itself in such a vast cocoon of 
wonders, 1870 Lowbll Stssdy fVind, 36 The mind can 
weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughts, 

2 . attrib. 

1833 Uaa Philos. Mamtfi 94 The ooooon-ailk threads are 
twin tubes laid parallel. 1^ Daiwin Orig. Spte. 1 v. ( 1878) 
6r In the caterpillar and cocoon stages, mjfo K. FaaoueoN 
Eleetr. 45 On the hook, .a cocoon thread is hung. 
Cocoon^ Obs. form oi Caooon, q.v. Also 
in Cocoon or Cocoon Antidote, see quots. 

1736 P. Brownb Jamaica 363 The Cocoon • . climbi with 
great case to the top of the tallwt trees. Ibid. 374 Antidote 
Cocoon , . frequently taken to clear the tube, ^en there is 
any suspicion of poison, 1866 Tresu. Bot. 497 FoullUoa 
cordi/olta is the Sequa or Cacoon Antidote of Jamaica, 
where it is a common plant in shady woods, climbing to a 
great height up the trunks of trees, 

CoooozL, sb,^, var. of Kokoon, an African ante- 
If^e. 

€10000*% V . [f. Cocoon r^.^] 

1 . intr. To form a cocoon. 

1884 M'Cook in Science III. 685 Ths^hole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. Ibid, 686 The cocooning habits 
of Lycosa. 

2 . irons . To swathe as in a cocoon. 

1881 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad xxviii. 964 We., 
cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets. 

Cocoonery (kdkM-n9ri). U. S. [f. CooooN sb^ 

+ -XUT.] A building or room for rearing silk- 
worms and obtaining cocoons. 

s868 Daily Nows 3| Aug., In Nevada, .a cocoonery 50 feet 
square and x8 feet high. s 88 S Boston (Mass.) Jml. 7 Sept, 
a/sA. cocoonery that will protect a million worms. 

Coco-plum. Also 00000-, 0000a-. The *0111 
of a West Indian tree Chrysobalanus Icaco ; also 
the tree itself. 


Jml ^ _ 

Cocco-Plumbs, and £iea-side Grapes. 1756 P. Brownb 
Jamaica 950 The Cocco Plumb Tree . . grows generally to 
the height of seven or eight feet, and bears a not un- 
like our European plumb. MaLibr. Univ. KnowL IV. 107 
Cocoa-Plum, an edible fruit, .yellow, purple, or black 
COOOB ! see Coco K 

Cooostea*rio» a, Chem. [f. Coco -f Stxabtc.] 
In Cocostearic acid, a synonym of CooiNio acid. 
Hence Ooooa8o*arjl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cc^l. 

OooouB, docow, obs. f. CoouB, Cuckoo. 
Oo-covenantor : see Co-. 

Cooquany, obs. f. Cockaignb. 

Gooquer, obs. f. Cocker. 

Cooquet, obs. f. Cocket, Coquette. 
Co-croft'te, v, [Co- i : cf. Concbeate.] To 
create in conjunction. Hence Oo-oraa’tor, Co- 
orsatorBlilp. 

^ 1697 G. Keith and Narr. Proc. TumoVs Hail 97 Coex- 
istent and (Joeflicient, which is as much as Cocroems, i.e. 
Cocreating. Ibid,, Being Cocreator with the Father. 1B84 
Chkynb Isa. 1 , 94B The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creatorship 
of Ormuzd and the Amshaspands. 

Co-creditor, oo-oruoify : see Co-. 
tCoot, a. Ohs. [ad. L. coct-us pa. pple. of 
coqutre to cook, ripen, digest, etc.] 

1 . Boiled. 2 . Ripened. 

ct^oQ Pallad, on Hush, 1. 67B With barly coct and colde; 
7497 Bp. Alcok Mans Perfect. A ij b. They bey more cocie 
& nourysshed by y ’ sonne. 

t Cocti V. Obs. [f. L. coct- ppl. Item ofeogutre 
to cook, etc. : see prec.] Hence Oooted ppl. a, 

1 . frans. To boil. 

s^ B. Jonson Voipono it. ii, When hia physitlans pre- 
scribe him (on paine of death), to drinke nothing but water, 
cocted with anise-seeds, ifiag Middleton Game at Chess 
V, iii, With, .flour and cocted wine. 

2 , To digest. 

i66s J. Chandlbb Van HelmonCs Oriat. 943 A more 
strong stomach doth easily coct even the harder meats. 

8. To bake (earthenware). 

sfifis R. Mathew l/nl. Alch. • 97. 99 It did receive time 
and strength in coding. 1678 R. RCussell] tr. Goher 11. 1. 
4. X. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel. 
tCo*Otibl6| a. Obsr^ [f. L. type 
that may be cooked, f. coqutre to cook : see -blb.I 
1613 C^KBRAM Eng. Diet. II. sv. Sod, Easily Sotl, 
Coctwlo. 1658 in Blount Glossogr,, and later Diets. 
Ooctil4 (kp'ktil, -UilL a. [ad. L. coctilis baked, 
burnt (as bricks), f. ayutre : see -11.E.] * Made by 
baking, as a brick * ( J.) ; formed of bf^ed bricks. 

1678 Phillips, Coetilo, capable of being boiled. 1738 
Bailey ifol.\ Coetilo. sodden or baked. 1753 in Johnson. 
184a TsuYo Mag, IX. 689 From the tiles and skylighu of a 
coctlle edi&e. 

Oootin, -yn, -un, corrupt fonns in Wyclif MSS. 
of CocoTN, scarlet 

WvCLiv Ex. xxvi 36 Purpur, and coctun twies died. 




— Rev. xviii. xa The marchmindies of gold . . and of 
puipur, and of silk, and coctyn [v.r. cootin]. 




OOOfZOV. 


Ooetfea (tv-k/n). Now >•<»«. UA.X^et€li9it- 
tm oooklagi n. of «etion, f. toqttirt to Cook : w 

1. Boiliof ; cooking la gmenl, 

lion Tmin Cwntt. ii. ^ ijo Tho tmo oomcton of oU 

ilnOiKW/liM/. 

Sloaiu ttoiMiM 1 . 131 Thoveiioa llw aiiely in volwlo 
pimci^ ninylwoo^. iSoi R. Toimn 0 .S'oi: 
ai8 la the lixth ooUer the syrup receives its full coctiaa. 
1 * 2 . The actian of h^t in preparing any sub- 
stance ; the baking of earthenware, etc. Oh* 
sMs Bwls Par»NiH, Anim^ S Solid Sod, iv. oi lliose 
carthem Bottles, .by reason of tne solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 17S6 T. Amosv L&o 7. 
SmHclo (1835) 111 . sao Procure to the imperfect metau toe 
much desired ooction. 

t8« Ripening. Obs, 

1693 Evblyn Do la Quint, Compl Card. 1 , 90 The Pear 
. .may receive there^ an extraordinary Coction. 

1 4 . Old Med* The * ripening ’ oi morbific matter, 
which fits it for elimination fiom the living body. 

sS7* J* JONBJ Satkof Buckttouo 18 a, Coction must be 
lokra first ; especially in grosse, tough, and slimy humours. 
s68s, Bovlk hnq, Mo/ion Nat. aap When th^ say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
meani that it has acquir'd such a Disposition, as makes it 
more fit, than before, to be separated. 1738 Mod. Nos. IV. 
364. 1851 Sir W. Hamilton Diwuss. 947 Under the terms 
crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 

6. Digestion of food. ? Obs. 

^ 1667 Paii. Trano. 11 . 514 The conveighing of the Yolk 
into the Guts, for a second coction. 1668 Culpbppkr & 
CoLB ir. Barthol. A not. 1. ix. as The Action of the stomach 
is Coction which is termed Clwlification. 1705 Bradley 
Pam. Diet. av. /Htiigeotiou. s88i tr, 7'routsoau Pidouj^ 
Tkorapoutics^ The system is powerless to perform any coction. 
t6. Preparation by a natural process which 
gradually brings to perfection. Obs. 

S683 Salmon Doron Mod. 1. 33a The first Celestial dew . . 
by a perpetual * Coction*. 1715 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. 
Milk* The Milk which is too young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir'd all the Degrees of Coction it 
should have, lyap Shblvockb Artillery 11. 85 The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as well on account of its 
Coction or Preparation, as of its Substance, 
t Oootlve, a. Obs.-^ [ad. L. coettv-us suitable 
for cooking : see CooT and -ive.] * Sodden, easily 
boiled ’ (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

Oooto, erroneous form in Wyclif MSS. of eocco : 
see Cooke, scarlet. 

tCootura. Oh. rare. [ad. L. coctiira a cook- 
ing : see -oue.] The action or process of cooking ; 
a product of cooking 

sm J. Chandler tr. Helmtmfs Oriat. 199 Trans- 
changed, and far separated from boyling and other coctures. 

Coouddy : see Cukouddt. 

CooulUB ; see Coooulus. 

11 Coonm (k^u k/im). Also kokum. [? Malay.] 
An East Indian tree Gareinia purpurea related to 
the Mangosteen. Coium butter or oil \ a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

e 1865 Lktheby in Circ. Sci. I. 95/1 Cocum oil^ or Kokum 
Suitor. s88a Syd. Soc. Lox.^ Cocum Suiter . . Cocum oil^ 
I'he concrete oil of the seeds of Gareinia purpurea, 

Coour, var. of Cocker sb.^ Obs. 

COCII0 (kd^u'k^s). Also K oooous. The wood 
of lirya EbenuSy a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jamaica Ebony, used by turners. Also 
cocus~wood. 


1794 Rigjsinff 8* SeamoHskip I. 1451 Pins of Blocks are 
made of lignum>vita;, or cocus. 188B Sir C. Warren in 
Pall AlaliG.fiOcX,. 10/1 The pattern of truncheon hab been 
revised, and it is now made of cocus wood. 

Cod (kpd), sb.^ Forms; i-fi oodd, 4-7 oodde, 
(6 oood), 4> ood. [OR cod\d: ^OT&xX. type 
*kuddo~9\ cZ early mod. Du. kodde* 'coleos, testi- 
cnlus' (Kilian), OTeut. type "^kuddon-^ the source 
of the closely related CoD 

1 1 . A bag, scrip. Obs. (In 18th c. in slang use : 
a purse ; see qnots.) 

c sooo Afrt, Gasp. Matt. x. xo Ne codd on wege. a 1154 
O. K. CkroH. an. 1131 In his mycele codde. 1XX440 Sir 
Dogroit. 1493 Coddys of scndall. 1376 Inv. in Ripon Ch. 
Acts 378 A codd . . ii lether coodes. 1606 Bacon Syha 
(1651) |jtS3 There is a Cod,or Bag, that groweth commonly 
in the fields, .full of light Dust upon the Breaking, e 1690 
B. £. Diet. Cant. Crofv, Cold-pincky he that has. .a Purm 
or Cod of Gold in his Fob. fSid.y Cod, a good sum of 
Money.. yf rum cod, a good round sum of Money. 1783 
in Ghobb Diet. ^ulg. Tongue. 

tb. A civet bag, or musk-bag. (Perhaps be- 
longing to 4 b.') Obs. 

tfioo Dr. Dodypoll 111. ii. in Bullen 0. PI. III. xsS, I will 
crown thee with a cod of Muske. x6x6 B. Jonson Rpigr. 
xlx, * On Sir Cod the perfumed That Cod can get no widow. 

Flbtcheh iPoman's Prise 1. ii, Selling of counterfeit 
cods, or musty English croous, Switches, or stones for (h* 
tooth-ach. 1711 C. King Brit, Merck. 1 .^ Musk Cods 
38s dox. [b847'78 Halliwell, Cod .. In Elisabeth's time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.] 

2 . t ft. The husk or outer covering of anv frnit 
or seed. b. The pod, husk or seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners : 
cf. Pbasood. Kow dial. 


881 


ewstmSnx. Lmb 4 * III. i?a Nisi ^iie wfnlpiiMioeddM 
{MS. eoddeij esmsAp^Geipk Luke av, id Of bsaii 
coddum ^ )pa fwya mteiw 4 8i|iR, BMiNiiBC|fWii.(t8«o) 
iSp Not wofi^ a ood. si|N Wvcuv Luke itv. lO Of |bo 
coddis whiche the hogfilit selon. c 8440 Pfmtp Pans* 8s 
Coddeeffrut«orpesecodkle,#iiflriML sni FitshBib. JVmA 
I to Kedlokes . . bath smaU ooddes, and groweth lyk* mus- 
tard sede. 1877 B. Googb Here^oMTs Musk ^«s8fi) M 
The other that oeereth ooddee as all kiode of pulse. igM 


GBRAaoB MerSod 1. xxxv. J 3. 48 The seedes ere coni 

in iquere cods, t86e H. STUatt Ind. Noetar iL 13 He pot 
two cods of Chile celled long red Peppen 1893 Evblyn 
Ds la Quint. CompL GanL if sag PeM, or Pe^. .All the 
world knowe they grow in Cods, syiiy SwrrsBa Praci* 
Card, V. xUl. ast In Che . . colour of their haulm, cods, etc, 
idgg tPkHSy Clou* S.V., A pea cotL pea shell, 
td. Belly, stomach. Cf. Bag 1^. Obs. 

Niefe Oml 4> Night. 1194 pu mid bine Aile codde. And 
mid l>ine atellche sweore. Bi^werest maune corn vrom deore. 
c s» Chaucbo Pard. ‘J. ao6 O wombe, o bely, 0 stynkyng 
is tni cod. 

tb. ?i«La^x. Obs. 

c 1409 Voe, an Wr.-Waicker 635/bo Nomina membrorum 
loomxnxs. .hoc /rumen, code. 

4 . The integument enveloping the testicles, the 
scrotum ; improperly in pi. testicles. (Not in polite 
use.) 

13^ Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. vii. Iv.fx495) afip The codde 
of the genetours. c 1440 Promp. Pare*. 8j( Codde, of mannys 
pryuyte. igay Andrew Brunrwyk/s Distyll. Waters L vj, 
Good for a mannes yarde or coddes. 1615 Crooks Body i/ 
Man 350 The cod is a rugous and thin skin, sdaa Shbr- 
D, The cod or cods m a man or beast, couilTon, iesti* 


X758 1 . & Le Drads OSserv. Surg.^ U77ti Diet 
Pneumatocele. .T . . ^ .r, . 


WOOD, 

cule. . _ . - . 

lowarerr/r. .Rupture an the Scrotum, or Cod. 17^ P. 
Pott Ckirurg. IVks. II. 14 [Ruptures] are called inguinal, 
scrotal, femoral . . as they happen to make their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. 

t b. Apulied to the inguinal sacs (formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum) of the beaver. (Cf. 
Castor > 2.) 


1634 T. louMSON tr. Part/s Wks. loso The cods of the 
Castor or Beever . . termed Castoreum. 1646 Sia T. Brownb 
Pseud, tip. III. iv. 11^ Of ike Beetter, These cods or follicles, 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
an the male. 

6. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawhnet or other fishing net 
1530 Palsgr. ao6/9 Codde of a nette, le col dune rets. 
iSpa Lvly Midas iv. ii. 47. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Apde. 
(1681) 956 The Fisherman standing . . with the Cod of the 
Net between his Legs. 1750 R. Pultock /\ Wilkins xxxiv. 
(1883) 99/9 Though my net was very long, yet for want of a 
hag or cod to inclose the fish, many . . would swim to the 
extremes, and so get out. 1884 Brit. Aim, 4* Comp. 
Comp, y* The lower part [of the net] terminates in what is 
called the ' cod *, or * cod.end *. 

t b. iransf. The centre of a spider’s net or web, 
itey S. Punch AS Pol. FlyinpJns. ia6 Spiders, .lye in am- 
bush in the cod or center of them out of sighL 
1 6. PJaut. The inmost recexs ol a bay or inland 


sea. Obs. 

1675 1 'eongs Diary (xSss) 106 Haveing . . compassed the 
codd, or farthermost end of it [the Mediterranean], 1743 
Bulkeley Cummins ^oy. S. Seas xvj They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep Day. 1796 P. Browne Jamaica aix, 
I found this plant near the cod of the bay. 
t 7 . A cocoon. Obs. (CloseW akin to 2*) 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country rarm 4^ {SHn'Soorms) 
The choice of their huskes, or coila i6aa Bonobil Making 
Silk 34 The Silk balls, bottomes, or cods. 1706 Art ^ 
Painting 1x744) 305 Shut up like a silk-worm m her cod. 
i8eu W. Forsyth Fruit Trees xxvii. <9894)395 All of them, 
after casting their slough several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb, Ood-end sense 5 ; ood- net, a net 
with a *cod*; food-pepper, capsicum; food- 
tree, the Carob tree; food-weed, Centaurea 
nigra^ or knap-weed. See also Cod-bait, -fibox. 


-ware, -worm. 

1871 Echo IS Dec., The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless tnousatids into the ' *cod * end of the net. 1883 
Fiekertee Exkib Catai. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. 1099 LiSer Cuscumarum (Rolls) zi6 ll y a un autre 
manere de reye, qe lem apele * *codnet ’. 17117 A. Hamilton 
Nevf Acc. E. Ind. 11 . xxxvi. 43 His Sauce is some Shrimps 
dried and powder'd, and some Salt and * Cod-pepper, 
ColleU. Pay. (Churchill) 111 . 47/x The Algarroboa or 
Tree. 


Cod (k/id) sb.- Northern. Forms : 4-6 oodde, 
4-7 oodd, fi- ood, (5-6 kod(e, 6-7 oode, 7-ooad, 
mc^. Sc. dial, oode (kod) ). [a. ODa. kodde, ON. 
koddi, pillow (Sw. hmlde cushion) : cf. Du. kodde 
;-OTcut. type *iuddon’t from same root as Cod^, 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed with some soft substance.] 

1 . A pillow ; a cushion. .Sir. and north, dial. 
0x400 90 Alexander 4916 With curtyns all of dene sylke 
Sl coddis of he same. 1400 Fork Wills 1. s88 Summo altari 

i , cervical, anglice a kode. c 1460 Towneley Myst, 84 When 
nap on my cod. igxa Test. KSor. (Surteesi V. 98 Two 
pilloo coddes with the valandes. 1549 Compl. Scot* vL 
<1879' 68, 1 maid anc cod of ane gray staiie. 15^ Richmond, 
Wills 877 iiij> pin cods and (j nedle casis. 1988 A. Kmc 
tr. Cantsiud Cateck. 138 Wae be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder cuerie Elbok. i6xa Imf. In M< Kay 
Mist. Kilmarnock ' 1864) 30B Auchteine codis, pairtlie filled 
with downis and pairt with fedderis. X674 Ray M C. Words, 
Cod, a Pillow ; Pincod, a Pincushion. tfiSto Fesiry Bks. 
(Surtees) 906 For making a codd to the litany deske. 1737 
Ramsay Sc* Proverbs (1776’ 74 (lam.) Twa beads may fie 
upon ae cod. 1893 Galt Entail I. vU. 47 Gae to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. 
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side and half-roniid on the other. oslMa oed,isaoURMliM»d, 
with ito back baariiw against tha apring. a8li Raviioiio 
Msuing Gloss., CodSlewc.\, the baariqf of an asle. 

8 . Gosnb* Ood-pillow-*i; ooa-aUp, ft plUow- 
cftso; also CoD-WAfti, q.v. 

1^ Wills N* C (1835) 309, Q^IGwalli, v Ijfiis «o 4 - 
plllers v*. , 

Ood (M), a.^ Also 5 kod, 6 oodddr 7 
7-8 oodd. {Origin ttuoartain : tbe naM is known 
only as English. No notion of oonoah^im 
Or. ykka (mod. toological L. geukes) it tenable. 

Ona suggastlon la that this Is the saiaa word aa CoO sfi.*# 
09 if n *hag-fish', from its appearanoa. WedfiWdQd sqg- 
gasts identity with obs. Flam, koddomkudse diib, codgal 
OCilian), comparing the analogy of It mao oo beaua, Olub» 
mace . . also a cod-fish (Florio). But the Flosoinga art apt 
known to have ever called the fish kodde*} 

1* A well-known sea fish, Gadus tnkrrkm^ which 
inhabits the North Atlantic and its connected seas ; 
attaining to a length of 3 feet or more, and to a 
weight of ao,or in exceptional cases evenfio pounds. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications) to other 
members of the Gadidm or Cod-tribe. (Pi. now 


the collective sing, eod being used instead.) 

hmr habimu or amdons am 


rare: 

Varieties named from their 

obater, rock, skore.Sank{\.o, Newfoundland Bank). Goeeg/s 
•George's Bank, Mewf.). nathneod; from colour, mid, etc., 
Sroum, clam (i. e. clam-raeding), hefr'ktg, worm eod. 

X3I7 Act 31 Edw. ///, Stat 3 c. a Les trois sorts do lob, 
lyng & cod. c 1460 I. Russell Bk, Nurture 845 in Babees 
Bk, X74 Hake, stukfysh, haddok, cod, & whytynge. 1483 
Mann, Mornek* Exp, (i^x* sax, nor (}• nond^d aait 
kodya 1330 PALaaa. aofi/s Codde a fyisho, emblean. 1614 
Cast. Smith Virginia l 16 Wo tooko more Cod then wo 
knew what to doe with. i68i Colvil Wkies Sup/lSc* (175x1 
xax Or like to salmons, or to codd^ Or 'Turks, whoa they 
look in the Rhodes. 1700 J. Law Counc. Trade 1x0 
That, .they could hedge in the herring, code and otnw sorts 
of fish, x^ Morse Amer. Geeg. I. 150 The plenty of ood 
. . is inconceivable. 1888 Brown Goode Amer. Fishes 339 
Fish which five near the shore . . are called * ahoal-water 
Cod', ‘Shore Cod', ‘Inshore Cod', ‘Worm-Cod', ‘Clam- 
Cod *, * Brown Cod * 


b. More fully ood-flali. 

>S68 73 Coorsa Thesaurus b.v. Caput. Capita . . a oodde- 
fish. 1603 Harsnbt Pop, Impost. 93, 1 nave other Cod-fish 
In water, that must not be forgotten. 1769 Pennant Zool* 
111 , 137 The great rendesvoux of the cod fish is on the 
Banks of Newfoundland* xSyg Jkvonb Money (1878) ay 
Dried codfish have acted as currency in. . Newfoundland. 

attrib* i86j| Daily TeL 4 Dec. 5/6 A few of the cod- 
fish, shoddy, and petroleum aristocracy, 
o. Red cod* 


1889 Nature ax Mar. 409 * Red Cod ', a fungoid condition 
sometimes met with in tne preserved fish. 

2 . Applied to other fiahes which take the eoonomie 
place of the preceding in other regiona : a. On 
the Pacific coast of North America, various fishes 
belonging to the family Chiridae, also distinguished 
as Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod. b. 
In New Zealand, a serranoid fish Polyprion prog- 
nathus, called by the Maories hapuku* a In 
Australia, a serranoid fish oi the Murray River and 
its tributaries, Oligbrus macquat Unsis, usually 
called Murray cod. 

s 88 o GtlNTHBR Introd. Study (^f Fithee 398 Called by the 
colonists 'Murray -Cod', being plentiful in the Murray 
River and other rivers of South Australia. 1888 Brown 
Goode Amer. Fishes 970 The Cultus Cod, Opkiodon elon- 
gatus, IS universally called ‘Cod-fish' where the true cod 
IS unknown. 

d. See also Rook Cod, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, not related to the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand Blue cod. 

4 . Comb, ood-bftnger, a vessel need in the cod- 
fishery ; ood-bftnk, a submarine bank (Bark < 5) 
frequented by cod, or on which cod are caught ; 
ood-oheat, a chest in which cod are kept afive ; 
ood-ohowder (see Chowder) ; ood-flahor, one 
who fishes for cod, also a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; ood-flahery, fishing for cod, esp* as a 
branch of industry locally organized ; ood-flahing 
vbl* sb., fishing for cod ; ood-line, a line used in 
fishing for cod ; ood-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery; food-mop, some kind of fish ; ood- 
oll — CoD-tiVER OIL ; ood-pitohlnga, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained (as formerly) 
by allowing the livers to decompose ; ood-aoimd, 
the ‘sound^or air-bladder of the cod ; ood-amaok, 
a vessel engaged in cod-fishing. See also i b. 

1864 J. G. Bertram Notes 0/ Trav, 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the *Cod bangers. t86a — Harvest oj Sea 
X. 1x873) 9x8 The fishermen of deck-wiuled cod-bangers use 
both hand-linef and long-lines. 1863 KiHoaLBY Water-bed* 
yii. 963 Eighty miles of “codbank. i8m Parkman Champlain 
h (1875) 170 All frequented . . the coo-banks of Newf^nd- 
land. 1884 F. Day Commercial Sea Fishes 196 A plan is 
adopted for keeping cod alive by transferring them to *cod- 
chests, which are kept floating in docks, 1851 H. Mel- 
ville Whede xv. 73 A fine *coa-chowd«r was placed before 
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iiM. ijtg Falcokeii Diet Marime (1789), *Ced-JUJur, gm 
Scots Alag, XV. 65 't The Daoei we setting up a *cod* 
on the coAbC of Iceland. 1794 Seaman- 

ski/ I. 63 *Cod-liiieK of 16 threads arc umsa on the banks of 
Neurfoundland. 1884 ^3 

miming Grimsby lishiog vemels. .six trawlers and one *C(M* 
man. and their crews. 1486 Mann, kr liouseh. Ex/. (1841) 
«7 My inastyr paid for xsix. "codmoppes, x.d. s86s Our 
Enf. Home 69. s868 Rovle & Headland Mat. Med. 
(ed. ■;) 745 The livers of some other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod. .are supposed to yield a small part of the *Cod oil 
of commerce. iM Emyct. BHi. icd. 8) XVI. 494 Turbid, 
and extremely onensive to the smell, and is known under 
the name of *cod-mtchings. 1756 in PicUin V^l Munk. 
Rec. 1886) II. 147 Uuilding one *cod smack. s8o8 Forsyth 
Beauties .^coti. V. la Hmore . . the French revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith, e 1690 B. E Diet. Cant Crete. *CedsoHnd$^ 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem'd as choice 
Peck. t8j8 Mahony Retiques Fathgr Frouty IVatergr. 
Caxousat, A keg of cod-sounds. 

tOod, sAA Obs. Mud (containing shells) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

*606 A. SrERD Adam out 0/ E. xvi, (1650' rao The mudd 
so taken out of the Rivers, called small Codu was so ex- 
ceeding rich. 1669 WoRLiDGB Svst. Agric. v. f 3 (t68i) 68 
(K Snayl-Cod, or onag-greet. ft lieth frequently in deep 
Kivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soft, full of 
E^s and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, sb.J» slang. [In later times, apji. used as 
on abbreviation of Cudoeb ; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than eodger.] A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, with various forces : see tlie quotations. 

C1690 b. £. Diet Cant Crew, Cod, also a Fool .. An 
honest Cod, a trusty Friend. 1708 Moiteux Rabelais v. 
V. (1737) 18 O what an honest Cem was this same iEdituus. 
i8gt C. D. Bkvan Lot in Beddoes' Poems 4- Lett (Introd.) 
zjo [At the Charterhouse] . . In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ' Cods were not remarl^ble . . for 
cleanliness. > 8 s 5 Thackeray AVtcxviMri 11 . 333 The old 
reverend black-gowun . . the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds — 1 know not wherefore. sBj^Siang Du:t, 
Cod, to hoax, to take a * rifM* ' out of one. as a noun, 

a fool. 18^ Maclkod Hist. Dumbarton 11. 46 Ye vile 
drunken coa. 


Cod, sb.^ dial. [neih. f. CoD v.3] (See quot.) 

1887 .V. Cheshire Folk-sb.% Cod, a humbug, imposition . . 
'1'hat ho8s>duty was a regilar cod of a thing.' 

tCod (k/xl), t/.* Obs. [f. Con sb IJ 
1 . intr. To produce * cons * or pods, 
soa Fitziierh. Hush. § la That they slioulde the better 
codde, and the sooner be rype. idox Holland Pliny I. 
559 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundrie times. 18x5 G. 
Samdvs 'I'rav. Ti. xox l*hcir Dates, .beuin to cod about the 
of Febniary. <893 Evllyn De la Quint. Com/l. 
it Ipe ' * ■ 
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Card. If. 1Q9 Before it Ipease] begins to codd. 
London & Wise Com/l. Oard. (1719) 933. 

2 . (vans. To gather the pods of (peas'. 

X570 Levins Maui/. 155/37 To codde peason, sUiquas 
legere, 1690-1730 [cf. Codder ' q. 

8. intr. with out (said of over-ripe pulse or grain, 
the pods or ears of which dioptlie seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). To shake out. 

Cod, v.^ [f. Con j^. 3 J intr. To fish for cod. 

t86i M AVHEW Land. Labour III. 0x3 (Hoppe) 'ihen we 
went codding oil tlie coast of Holland, for cod and tiaddock. 

Cod, S'. 3 slan,}^ or dial. [perh. f. Cod sb.^ in 
sense * fool *.] tram. * To hoax, to take a rise ” out 
of’ {Slang Diet. 1873) ; to humbug, impose upon. 

XBB4 Cheshire Gloss., Coddin, humbugging. ‘ Tha'st only 
coildin me as tha alius does ; tha'l none tay me to see th* 
fair. ' 1887 in .V. Cheshire Folk-s/. 1889 in Scotland. 

11 Coda (kJ'da, kJR'dd). Mus. :-~L. cauda 

tail.] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 
more definite and satisfactory conclnsion. 

in Chamhers Cyd. Suppl. 18x5 Euro/. Mag. 
LX vlll. 154 The coda concludes the piece with spirit am 
energy. z 888 Acoiiemy 91 ^iin. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have . . careful elalraraiioii, and a highly efieccive coda. 

p The mmie ' tail of a note ' is only Italian. 

Cod-bait. 

1 . Cad-bait (sec Cad*) : generally identified 
with the Caddis-worm, though sometimes saitl to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
rooloiL^icany to Cod the larva being in a case.] 

t8a6 G. Sandvb OrntFs Met (1640) 986 Codbates and 

Strawbates which lye under water [convert] into Mayflies. 

^ ^ 

H. 


1651 -7 T. Barker Art of AngSug yiSao) 33 The 
(as we call it) but named here a cadice. 1706 R. 


Ano^s Sure Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much lArger than 
Cadise, and of a more yellowish colour. ^40 R. Brookes 
Art qf Angling 1. iii. 14 The Cod-Bait, (^dis-worm, aiid 
Straw-worm are only difiTerent Names for the same Bait. 
.*•33 J . Rennie Al/h. Angling 34 The grubs, which are 
known by the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and riiff-coata 

2 . Sc. A large sca-wonn, dug from wet sands ; 
also called lug. [? Bait for Cod 
t Codber' •. Obs, [f. Cod sb.^ + Ser{e, Brab 
j8.*J a pillow-case. 

1474 in Ld, Trems. Aec. Scott I. ai, vj elne of smale brade 
clatn for coweriims of the Kingb oodbwia 1518 inoenioriss 
(18x5) S4 (T^ara.) item, iiij codim. 
tCoda(6. 0b$. [app. f. L. codex, the word 
translated in r.] 

L The stock or stem of a plant. 

xs4ae PsdUut on Hu^. iv. 146 Yerely from the codde 


\codied\ awey let take the planntes. Ibid. v. 119 In Wynter 
to his codde {codici] an heep of stonys la goods. 

2 . Arch. See quots. 

1^ H. Blooms Arckit Aa, Cautla, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in the Corinthian bead. 1884 
Evelyn tr. FrearCs Archit, zs8 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helkea 

t Codd«d <kf*d8d), ppl. a. Obi. [f. Cop ib.^ 

and V. 4 - -ED.] 

1 . Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants.) 

1397 f^aaAEDB Herbal u. cxiv. (X633) 446 Codded aninart 
callM noli me tangere. s8ss Cotgk., Poyvre Ltkio/ic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper, lyxo London & Wise Com/L 
Card. (1719) 933 1.4i^e-codded Pease. 1707 Bradley Fam, 
iUet.%.\.Exoitcks, (leans, Pease, and codoed Fruits. 1778 
Withering Brit. Plants 11796) II. 945 Codded Com Violet 
vm LiGiiTPooT Flora Scot. Arabis Tkaliana, 

1 Dale’s Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded CO! n : Pulse ; peas and beans. 

c S440 Prom/. Parv. 85 Coddyd come, lugumen. 

2 . ‘ In the pod *, ‘ in the ear *. 

rs8i Act aa Elim. c. 10 § 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
1619 Dalton Cor/n'ry Just xxv. (16301 66 Hunting wilh 
Snaniels in eared or codded com. x 6 iM F. Markham Bk. 
ii'ar III. v. 98 Pulse that is sprung vp although it be uot 
codded. 

Codder ^ (kp*d»i). Now dial. Also 6 -ar. [f. 
Cud jA-] A worker in leather; a saddler. 

1907 Louth (Lincolnsh.i Churchw. Acc. (MS.), It"* paid 
Codder makyng bell colars xd. tgj/ Banister Chimrg 11, 
(156s) 361 Either with a common stiich, or else such one as 
codoars, or peltmoni^ers use to make. i6aa F. Markham 
Bk. War 111. iv 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers. Cartwrighu, Smitlis and the like. 1877 N W, 
Liucolnsh. Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Oo*dder^< dial. [cf. Cod sb.^ and i/.^] One 
who gathers peascods. 

CX690 B. K.. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Cotlders, gatherers of 
Peascods. c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott (1818) 1 . 48 Codders, 
and other women eniplo^'ed in the fields and gardens about 
London. 1847 78 HALLiW'ELL,C*^4:4/rr, a pea-gatherer. 
Codder^ (k^doj). [f. Cod jA 3 + -kk.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U. S.) 

tGo*ddinff,a. Obs, [perh. f. C0DJAI4.] ? le- 
cherous, lusiml. 

1588 Shake. Tit. A. v. i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother. 

Coddla (k^'d’P, v.^ Also 7 ooddel, quoddle. 
/*a. pple. 7 quodlod, 7-8 oodlod. [Pound first in 
end of 16th c ; origin uncertain. 1 

I'he form and sense would be satisfied by a N Fr. *caudelrr I 
SB Fr. ^chandtler, f. caudet, chsutdel, latel.- cabd deUnm (see | 
Caudle), in sense of ' to warm, heat gently ’ ; but nothing 
is known of such forms, though a sb. caudette is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Codling 16.', | 
see that word.] 

l.tram. To boil gently, parboil, stew («/. fruit: in 
quot. 161 1 , it is, oi course, suggested by * Pippin ’). 

1598 B. Joneon £v. Man in Hum. 1. ii. Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by. .and codd'ling euery Icemeil of 
fruit for 'hem. ai6sz Beaum. 6c Fl. Phiiasterv. iv. Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood : or as 1 live I'll 
have you coddled, a 1655 T. Mavkrne Kecei/ts in Cook- 
ery No. i^a XOX Take your Pippins green, and quoddie 
them in faire water. 17^ Siekne Tr, Shandy (i^oa) Vll. 
xxvii. 58 We’ll go . . said my fat hciy whilst dinner is c«^dling. 
X769 Johnson in Boswell 36 Oct., Sir, you are not to imagine 
the water is to be very hot. 1 would not coddle the child. 
1808 Mr.s. Rundbll Cookery 149 Coddle six pippins 

in vine leaves covered with water. 18^ 'I'horrau Walden 
xiii. (1886) 937, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. i8m Parish Sussex Gloss,, Coddle, to parboil. 
Apple.s .so cooked arc called coddled-apples. 

Jkg. a x6s3 Overbuev A Wife (1638! z6a Hee is tone from 
(frammar-s^oole halfe codied. ax6M Randolph Poems. 
Pedlar (1659) 37 If your coxcomes heads] you would 

H uoddie, Here buy Braines to fill your ii^dle. 1614a 
owELL For. Trav. (Arb > 80 Gredn wiu not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2 . In some mod. dialects: To roast (apples, 
peas, etc.) in the oven : see quots. 

1876 C C. Robinson Mid. Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, etc., as apples, and shelled beans. 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in 
place of boiling. x868 Addy Shejpeld Glass, s. v. Coddle, 
When apples are roosted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. 

Hence Oo'ddled {Readied, quodUd') ppl. a. 

1647 Ward Sim/. Cdbierj^ Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodlcd words, x^x Cleveland Poems ix Ajax with 
his anger quodl'd brain, a 1^66 Davrnant Distresses Wks. 
<>^73) 41 All over, as a quodled Apple. z 688 C 
Trenciifibld Ca/ of Gtav Hairs xxvi. 169 The roibchief 
on 't too is to see The Codied Fool take upon him in that 
tune. 18x8 Genii. Mag. LXXXVlll. i. 160/9 Place the 
flowers in scalding water . . then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems. s888 Adov Sheffield Gloss., Coddled /eas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 

Coddle (k^'d*!), v.^ [Id no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818. It has been variously conjectured to 
be the same word as Coddlb v.^. Coddle v.# (■- 
cuddle), or to be a variant 6 f Caddlb v., or of 
Caudle v., with the meaning extended to all the 
treatment of which ccmdling is a eharaoterisde 
part. Of these the last would best suit the sense* 
while the interchange of au and shoit 0 is common 
dialectally* 


fCof gr. has an obs. P. eadoler * to cocker, paatpsr, Ibdls, 
chcriim, make much of ; but this is unknown clsewbsxe.)] 
trans. To treat as an invalid in need of nourish- 
ing food and nursing; to nurse overmuch, cocker. 
Often with up ; cf. uuric up, archer up. (It differs 
from pamper, in that it is those who are supposed 
to be weakly that are coddled.) 

1815 Jane Austen Emma i. xii. 88 Be sstLfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself. i8t8 Scott Antiq. ix, 
Let womankind alone ror coddling each other. s86o Embr- 
aoN Cond. Life iv. (t86i) 91 People, .who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves, s86e 7'HACEBaAV 
Four Georges iv. 9x9 (He] never liad a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 1880-3 Schavp F.ncycl. RsUg. Kmml. L 
500 Regret that the State ever undertook to coddle the 
church. 1889 Bofs Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/1 , 1 don’t want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of. 

Hence Oo'ddled ///. a., Oo ddlifig vbl, sb. 
s8b4 Miss Mitporp Pyiiage Scr. i.<x86t)x3 Nothing worse 
for children than ^dling. CasselPs ram. Mag. Mar, 
919/9 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary care or health 
and coddling. x886 Atkenssum 18 Dec. 893/9 A spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 

Coddle, dial, fom of Cuddle, to fondle, 
caress, coax. 

Coddle (kp-d’l), sb. colloq. [f. Coddle v.s] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 
mollycoddle.) 

1890 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) x8t His grand- 
mother herhclf could not be a g^reater Coddle in her own 
venerable person. 1848 B. D. Walsh Aristo/h., Clouds 
III. iii, The town Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle. 
1870 Darent Annals of Lffs I. 131 Aunt MandevUle was 
no coddle. 

Coddlar (kp'dlai). rare. ■■ Coddle sb. 

1866 Mrs. H. Wood .S'/. Martin's Av4vi.(x874)53 Neither 
a coddler nor a hypochondriac. 
tCodd^ (kp-di), a. Obs. [f. Cod rAl + -T.] 
Charactenzed by having cods or pods. 

s6oi Holland Pliny I. 3m A kind of ooddy shrub . . the 
fruit thereof . . is contained within a cod. i6xs Cotgs., 
Gonssu, coddie, hullie, huiikie, swaddle. 
Coddy-moddy. dial. A local name of the 
Black -headed Gull, particularly in the Eastern 
Counties. 

1676 WiLLUGiiBV Omitkol. 966 [.ariis fuscus sive Hy- 
bernus, in agro C^ntabrigiensi Coddy-modtiy OAkh transl. 
(1678) 350 The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Coddy-moddy], x8ob G. Montagu Omith. Diet., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter. 1837 Penny CycL VIL 314 
Coddy moddy. A gull in its first year’s plumage. 

Code (kdud), .rAl Also 5 ooode. [a. F. code, 
f. L. codex, codic-em ; see Codex.] 

1 . a. Ront. Law. One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes made by later enti>erors, as the 
code of Theoiiosius, of Justinian : spec, the latter. 

S303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne axB;) pat inayst pou fynde 
al and sum In code 'de raptu virginum'. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden {KoWh) III. 955 'I'heodocius his code. 1577 tr. But- 
lingePs Decades (1599) 427 The iawes and coiLstituiionK . . 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pan- 
decles. 1696 B1.0UNT Ctossogr., Code, a Volume conteining 
divers books ; more particularly a Volume of the Civil I aw 
so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian. 1756^ tr. Keyslers Trav, (17601 II. 355 The 
manuscript of the Theodosian code. 1B18 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 9) V. 170 It is said in Ju.stinian’s Code. 

b. A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 
ticular subject. 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or Code NafoUtm, in 1804.) 

1735 Pope Donne Sat. 11. 96 Larger far Than civil codes 
with all their glosses are. X771 ^uniut Lett xliv. 217 There 
is no code in which we can study the law of parliament. 
18x8 Cruise Digest Kod. a) 1 . 9 The different German tribes 
were first governed by codes of laws formed by their re- 
spective chiefs. s8a8 W. Sewell Oaf. Prise Ess. 33 Their 

S mal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Ld. 

ROUCHAM Brit. Const xix. § x (X863) 30x Every govern^ 
men! is bound to digest the whole law into a code. 

2 . transf. A system or collection of rules oc 
regulations on any subject 
1809 10 CoLERiDC.E /'fvVW (1865) x|8 In the legislative as 
in the religious code. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. xxiv. 998 
Christianity can never be reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
1875 H. E. Manning Mission H. 6'Ara/xiii. 359 The Sermon 
on the Mount conuins the whole code of perfection. 

b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
r^resented by the Pharmacopoeia * {Syd.Soc.Lex^. 
3 . a. A system of military or naval signals, 
b. Telegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to secure brevity 
and sccrccy ; also attrib,, as in code telegram, word, 
i8d8 Wblunoton in Gurw. Dis/. IV. as A long letter 
respecting, a code of signals for the army. 187ft Jbvoms 
Money (1878) z66 Maritime codes of signals. sMe Brit. 
Postal Guids 941 Code telegrams are tnose composed of 
words, the context of whiefr has no intelligible meaning. 
18B4 Pall Mail G. la Swt. 5/z Telegraph companies had 
to face . . the extension of the use of code words. 
t 4 . A collection oC writing forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament Also, a 
recognised division of such forming a volume. Obs. 

iTOC Gaaw Cetm, Seser. iv. 1 , Then Mvhig learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code. 
I7j6 Bailey (folio) Code, a Volume or Book. 17M Paliy 
Evid, 1. 1. ix. I X Tlie Christian Scriptures were dmded into 
two codes or volumei. Ibid., Intending by the one a code 



oom. 

«r(»0«^ or CWHlm wend writiag*,** the artnr ex. 
pmtii^ the cods or oolhsuea of jowiiili usrad writwgs. 

^3 0»m Ji«r, Je/uftf (i6S3> 1 Hm humu»ood»- 
•otteim. if|i CaWsYlb JtfMtrs uByiMU. *41 Code^aet* 
•uid Utilltaruuw. 

Oh, Altoooode. Pitch, oobblcr't 

wax. 

139! Oni. In Ritoy Latui. M*m, (1868) 301 Codt, ro 4 n, or 
oth«r manner of refinte c 1440 WvcLtp £x, ii 3 

(MS. Bodl. a;;) Sche took a sme loep, and clemede it with 
coode [138a glewiahe cley, 1388 tarl. e 1440 Pttrv, 

85 C>)dc, Mowters wex [ff, f. coode]. c 1481 Dffy MytU 
(t88a) II. 103 Ue*paynt 4 Nl arith aowteiii code. ; 

tOodey Ohs, Albo oud, CunB. [The ME. 
d with corresp. Sc. u poinU to an OE. ^c6d, which 
is however unknown.} A chrism-cloth. (Very 
common in Sc. in 16th c. : ice CVDX.) 

c 14M Anturt o/Arth, aviit, CrUtnnt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code. M83 Catk, Angl, 85 Cud, ensmait. 

Code (k^acl), V. rare, [f. Code /raffx. 
To enter in a code. 

1815 Milman /asia <i8at) 85 Robbery.. Ixaterhly coded 
as a deadly crime. 188I5 Zarv Tima LXXX. 44/x The 
clerk was engaged . . in forwarding these messages, all of 
which he coded as having been sent out at a.25. 

Code, obs. form of Cud, 
t Codebeo. Oh, m Caudebecr. 

1898 Blount Giotton^. To Rdr., To furnish you with a 
Vigone, Codcbec, or Castor. 1688 Loftd, Gaz. No. 3309/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebec edged Hat. 

Oo-debtor, -deoree : see Co-. 
Co-deolina*tion. Attron, [Co- 4.] Com- 
plement oi the declination. 

^ xSia WoooHousB AsiroM. i.B Its co-dacllnalion, or, which 
is now the more usual terra, iu NortJi polar distance. 

Co-defe'ndant. [Co- 3 c.] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjunction {utith), 

1840-4 Ptynne'g Petition in Rusihw. Hitt. Coll. iii. (1698) 
]. 74 Deling him Access to his Cuuncel, and Conference 
with his Co>defendants. sy88 Blackstomk Comm. HI. xt. 
(Jod.), Any landlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co.defeadent to the action. 188s/. aw Tima’ Peg, Lll.d4a 
Two persons who were made co.defendants. 

Codeia (kodf'ia). Chem, [f. Gr. adr&cta: lee 
CouEiNE, and cf. morphia^ moepkintf etc.] Co- 
deine. 

1868 Roylk & ItuADLANO Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 31a Codeia. . 
was discovered by Robiauet in 183a. x^H. Wood Therap, 
(1879) 331 Poisoning .. by codeia. 1M3-4 Med. Annual 
18/1 Opium and its alkaloid codeia. 

Co-da*ify« V* [see Co- i.] tram. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of the divine nature. 

164$ Pagitt HeretUgr. (ed. 4) 93 He is godded with Ood, 
and codcified with him. S683 Pukdage Myet, Dtv, 58 Co. 
deified and consubstan dated with the Father. 

Codeina ;kJu‘di|9m). Chem. Also oodelna. 
[f. Gr. mhdeta head, poppy-head + -ink.] A white 
cryitalline alkaloid (Cj« H,i NO3) contained in 
opium, and used as a hypnotic ; discovered and 
named in 183J by Robiquet of Paris. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Ore. Bodies ^50 Of Codeina. 
1881 Nature XXIV. 393 M. Grimaux Iim succeeded in 
producing codeine, identical in properties with the naturally 
occurring alkaloid. 

CodeleM (kJntllis), a. [f. Code sb.^ + -less.] 
Without a code. 

1864 H. Holiday Pag. 384 Theoodelets law oflovsi 

Co-delight, -delinquent, -denination, 
-deeoendant, -deepairer, etc. : see Co-. 
Oodel3n[ige, obs. form of Codling. 

Codenao, variant of Codiniao. 

Codes, int. : see Co ads. 

11 €h>detta (kpde'tta) . Mtu. [Ital., dim. of Coda.} 
A short coda ; see also quot. 1869. 

1869 OusELRY Counterg. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are sobjt^ned to the subject, though they do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
oounterrabject. Such an interposed passaae u called a 
' codetta ’ or ‘ conduct *. sBm Gsove Diet. Music I. 377/1 
Codetta is the diminutive or Coda, from which it offers no 
material differences except in dimensions. 

(k^u'deks). PI. oodioes (kffu’disJz). 
[a. L. eddex, later spelling of caudex trunk of a 
tre& wooden tablet, oook, code of laws.] 
fl. ■■ Code sb.^ i, a. Obs, 

tgBt MvLCAsm PatUwHs xl. (1887) aa8 In the fourth 
booke of lustinians new Codex, the thirtenth title. i8as 
Flstchbx Curate iv. vii. The codexes o* th’ law. E859 
Centl. Call, iv. | 94. 408 The whole codex of Chrisdan 
precepts. 1793 Scots Mag. Sept. 460/1 A new codex, or body 
oTthelaws. . ... 

2 . A manuscript volume : e.g. one of the ancient 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (at the CaeUx Sinai- 
Hens, Aiexastdrinus, Valkanus, etc.}, or of the 
ancient classics. 

1849 M. Stuast O, T. Cemon viii. (1849) f 83 Aceount for 
the speedy lost or destruction of most codices once in or- 
oulmn. i|7Jt ScMVSMXB Lect, Text N, Test, e6 Tlschen- 
doif’s great mscovery, the Codex Sinmti^ Ihtd. S 9 
chaiacten in Codex B are somewhat leea in size than those 
ofCodM A 

8 . * In mediciue, a collection of receipts for the 
prepamtion cA drugs * (Sjtd. Sac, Idx.) ; spac. the 
French Pharmacopceia. 


m 

OcMl^Adht seeCdD #A»ibt 
0«»8g«v 0^4gat). AM hud tpffgf* [ptili. a 
dial var. of Caocw: rite two words are now ttsed 
<|nite differently In the colloquial language of 
lUondoQ and towns ^nerally ; hot in stome 
dialects they are identical, while in others 
fand formerly a contemptaous sense whkdi might 
easily arise ottt of caAfrr.] 

L Ota/. A mean, stuigy, or miserly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, like cadger ^ a. pedlar, tramp, or beggar.* 
ips6MA0.I>'ARSLAyCirMi//4six.iv.(D.), He. .said, .nothing 
should induce him ever to help me anin. What a mere 
codger rhat lad has turned out. i8c8 Toon, Codger^ cou- 
teinptuously used for a miser, one who rakos together alt he 
ceu sSts PASiaK Sussex Dial,, Coti^er, a miser ; a eiingy 
old fellow. 1876 South H'orwichsh, Gloss,, Codger, a miser. 
s8v7 £. Peacock N. W. Line, GUssj, Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man. 1880 M isa CoutTNKV iP, ComwaliG/oss., Codger, 
cadger, a tramp ; a mean pedUr ; a term of contempt. 

D. dial, A testy or crusty (old) man. 
x88o A ntrim 4 Dmvn Gloss., Codger, a crusty ok) follow. 
18B8 Lowsley Berksh, Wds., Codger, a testy old man : an 
old man having queer habits. 

2 . law calToq, A familiar or jocosely irreverent 
term applied a. originally to on elderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical irnpUcation. 

17^ Muej>hv Aggrenticei. (1764) 16 Old Cfojer must not 
sinuke that 1 have any concern. 1775 Oaesick Bon Tom 3a 

Kfir e^mll mn rsis'f f ^ e^Aesaem 


». \ a . a susAAi / g vv evwi aoAW a#* vvm 

want 110 proofs, old Codger, but your foce. 1797-1809 B. & 
Ht. Lke Cautes'lf, T, 111 . >67 Hie queer codger uutcies 
them his new relations. sSoy-d W. Ikvinc* Salmag, ix8a4) 
89 A gouty old codger of on alderman. s8as Shbllbv Let, 
Mrs. S, Aug. (Cameiot ed. i 355, 1 . . sign the aipwement for 
the old codger’s house. 183A M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
a The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. tBfh 
Robinson Gloss., Codger, a stout, comfortable looJc- 

ing old man. 

D. In more general application ; Fellow, chap. 

1839 Dickens Nich. NicL lx, *1 haven't been drinking 
your health, iny codger *, rimlied Mr. Squeers. X891 Doug- 
las j EHaoLo .St. Giles’s 23 (Hoppe) And that’s what they 'll 
do with you, my little codger. sSBa Hamgeh, Gioss.,^ Codger, 
a name given when famlltarly adoro'isinc an acquaintance. 

Godical (kp dikil ), a. J[f. L. cddtc- stem oi Codex 
4- -AL. L. had caududlts in lit. sense * pertaining 
to tree-trunks Pertaining to, or of the nature 
oi^ a codex or code. 

s8^ m Websixb. 

t Oodioe. Obs, rare, [ad, E. eddice-m, or a smg. 
of codices : see Codex.] » Code. 

1696 (see Coox rA* i]. 

Oodioil (kp disil). Also 5 (oondiQyllo), 6-7 
oodioiU, 7 oodnoil, 6 oodioel. [ad. L. cddicill-us 
(chiefly in pi.), dim. of eddex Codex.] 

1 . Law, A supplement to a will, imded by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of the ordinal contents. 

1490 Caxton Enoydos xxvii. (1890) xoo This is my testament 
ana my last will, my condicyllc aud my willynge tnreuocable 
and permanent. 1983 Golding Cahnn on Deut. cxdi. X195 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he hod wriuen ofme . . in die testament or lost Will 
of Jacob : but to make as it were a Codicill vnto iL a 1661 
Fult.kh IVorthies 1. x6x He bequeathed to Ithem] . . one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as moch by a 
Codecil annexed thereunto, ciyoo Prior Alma 11. 80 To 
appoint her. By codicil, a larger jointure, iljl Dickens 
Ntch. Nich. i. He hod, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codicil. 

b. transf. and Jig, Supplement, appendix. 

X784 H. Walpole Let, to he Spyret 37 Mar. in Acad. 35 
Feb. xBBa, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, that Berkeley Square wax os much covered 
with Snow this morning os it was two months ago. 1789 
— Remin. ix. 67, 1 nave done with royal personages. 


remember t 1839 Lytton Rienzi ix. vi. 398 Gur compact U 
sealed ; one word by way of codicil. 
t 2 . Occas. in other senses of L. codicilli: A 
writing-tablet, a letter or note written thereon ; an 
account-book ^L. codex); a diploma or letters 
patent. Obs, 

1640 G. Watts tr. Baeon’e Adv, Learn. 36 A poire of 
Tables, or Oxlicills, wherein to register the wise . . sayings 
of others. 1699 Bentley Phal. xx. 539 The Codicills were 
return'd with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written, at ^ T. Shown Praise ef 
Pever^ Wks. 1730 1 . 03 His codicils or paper of aoomiots. 
1781 Gibbon Decl, f P . 11 . as The codiciu or patenM of 
tocir office were curiously emblaeoned. 

Codioillary (kpdUrl&ri), a. [ad. L. cddicilld- 
rim, -dris: see -abyI and 2.] Of the nature of, 
or bdonging to, a codicil. 

17S16 AvurrE Parerg. 539 When any one makes a Tesu- 
ment, wherein he adds a Codicillary CiauM. sSsS-ay 
Philumoes Regorfs 11 . 30 An unftnidted paper not 
established as codicUlaiy. 1879 Posts Gains u. comm, 
(ed. t) 145 To pay all codicillary legacies and tnisis. 

Codld'UulaT, a. noncc-wd. [f. L. type *cddi» 
cillulus (dim. of cddieillm) 4 - -AH.] Of the matuie 
of a little codicil or supplement 
s8so Gen. P. Thompson Bxerc. (iB^l 1 . 190 Ths little 
oodicillulor appendage of the Ediubue^ Revleweia. 

i CfkLto. Ods. rart“^. — Code eb*^ 

C148S HwinrsoN Mor. Fmhtes sx Of dniU lav vdlumes 
foil many they reuolue, The Codies and DigeWs. 


Cb-dtet ieffCo-. ^ 

•ctioB ton Ommvt $ prob. im 

1. Rednerioo (mTIimm) ^ 4«od8r ' 

i8nr Bbhtham Pa|HM ffrisriwi 10 CsMottlto ft 

PttfaAc loscructioa. ctwy— fmaeo^Cod /d oa fim 
Wks. V. 899/1 odM^ UMtt IwcsdiMilfoi am 
reform hate for .. be eanM auoeta ifqeifM 
Dies. 4 Disc,, Bemtham (1859) Itl ^ 
monstrated the necessity end pmcticaUUty ml ooa wca a o n, 
ortheooaversMHi of lU lav fatoa wrinw aid Hfs t sm arin il l y 
arranged code. 1876 GaxBM Short HioL viihflfe BUIa wsSi 
laid befora tha Housa for the codM^oa sf 4M iaw.< 

2. gen. Systeuiarisation. 

1874 Lrwes in Coatemg, Rou, Oct 09| itdgmm # 
HegSi^ At the best k ta but a Method of cooKSwaalTM 
ks merits must be eatiwatod by ks suooem in oedlibNLfhs 
results reached by Boieiioa. iMI Fisaa in N* Amgf^ltdth 
CXXVl. » Soence k but the Mdificadon dexperinM 

Oodiflev (kff^'difoloi). [f.Cooxfr 4 -XE .1 On# 

who codifies. 

Bb|o Bbmtham Wks, XL 96 Buonaparte and hb dmiwhti» 
men, his codiflers, ate. wmS Vntr.nMm Norm^ CSW* F, 
xxiv. 39B William.. ae tbeoodifer of the laws of Vodwaid. 
Ok>diiy (kffe'difat, (inodeiii f. CoBX ¥ 

-FT, like classify, etc., proh. aw F. oodifitr,} 

1 . To reduce (lews) to a code } to dig^« 
c iBee Bbntham Gen, View of ComgL Code if 

I propose to codify this. s89e Bright Sg, Reform loXmc^ 
Hie laws had been codified and almpUfieo. t8fy MACFAIiaKU 
Harmony iL 35 Modem theorkls have codified the lawa of 
counterpoint. 

ahsol. 1837 Hr, MerrmtAV Soe. fit ^ssmt. <1839) 4 * 

Bentham . . offered . . to oodify for eeveral of the vnkw 
States, and also for Russia. 

2 . ^n. To rednoe to a general system ; to sys^ 
tematiEe. 

1873 Philol, Essg, Tomguob 191 H« prooseds on the 

principle of codifying the actum practice [or orthography). 
1880 Jefferies Hodge 4 M, If, S05 Ths gitimbles, ue 


complaints and so forth, hod never been codlK^ 

Hence Oo'diflod ppl, a., Oo’dilting vh, sd, 
t 86 x Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eug, 1 . xxxUi. 970 The 
feeling of the uiues was agaioft the ccMifyloji of cuatoms. 
187S J. Parkeb Paracl. 1. v. 36 There are codined lives that 
can move only as the book permiU. 

Cociignac, -digny, var. E Coi>iKiAa 
OodiUa (kedi'lfi). [app. dim. of It ooda 1— L, 
cautla tail ; but the history of the term is obscure.] 
The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 


1 1 Dee. 3/^ FhiE, to v, and codtUe on the spot were quiet, 

OoMle (kedi’l). AUofloodlU. TF, 
ad. Sp. c^illo knee of a quadrupeeb etc., 

dim. of codo elbow.] A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 
win It. 

1710-4 PoFB Rape Lock iii. 9$ She sees, and trembles at 
tb* approaching 111 , Just in the Jaws of ruin, and CodlUe. 
1709 Swift Mod Lady Wks. 1799 111 . 11. 190 WeU. 
if I ever touch a card t Four mattadores, and lose codill I 
(878 H. H. Gisas Osubre 36 If either of the adversaries vkt 
the gome, he k saidtoglvecodilleto the ombre. Note. The 
sense, .may be that one bos driven the ombre into a comer, 
or eUe that he has a blow from hU advereary’s arm. 

tOodiulRO. Obs, Also 6 oodigaao, -dinso, 
7 -do&ao, -dl3i(&)iaok, oodigny. [a. Y.eodigttae^ 
•at (Cotgr.), mod. cotirnae. It, cod-, cotognata 
(Florio), quince marmalade, f. cod-, cotognot~^L, 
coidneus, var. of cyddneus QuXNCE. See also Co- 
TXNiATE.I Quince-marmalade, quiddany. 

1939 Ahnb BoasET in M. A E. Wood Lett, lllusi, LedUee 
I IL 149 The King . . conuaaodeth me to write unto you for 
more df the codimac. 1577 HaaaiaoH Ettglomd ik w. (1877) 
1. 148 Ck>nserue8| Buckets, coduu^ marmilats. Sg^ LvTS 
Dodoens vi. xxEix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelaae made 
with honie..is very good and profitable for the stomocke. 
s6si CoTCE., CA^ta«er,Codiniack, ormermoledeofOuincee. 
ibid., Cotignae, Codinniock. lifiS WiuuNa Real Char, u. 
xii 1 4. 396 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny.etc, 

Co-diire*otioXial» a. Math. [Co- j.] Having 
the same direction. 

1883 R. TowHsaMD Mod. Geom. 1 . 137 The several baaes 
are parallel, equal, and codirectional witli Uie several sid fo . 

Co-disooverwr, -divine : see Co-« 

Codist (kffn'dist). rare, [f. CoDB-f-xer, app. 
after Jurist.} One learned in the Code or Ciyil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

1893 FraeeVs Mag. XLVll. 361 No man auppoiM him to 
be a great Jurist- a great comparativa codiat— a pkllo- 
aoribical legislator. 

^odle, obs. form of Coddue. 

(Vdliq). Also 4-5 dodl7iiff(8|, 5 
oodelyxigo, 6 kodlyngo, 7 oodUn. [f. Cod sbF 
+ -LINO, dim. suffix.] 

1 . A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob. the 
name included allied species of smaller sise.) 

1314 In Wardr.Acc.SRemh It, et/te, 1 oodllflctisf. ri4aa 
Lioer Cocorum [x86a) 41 Take turbot, haddom and am 
oodlyng. cugg Vac, in Wr.-Wol^er k^lJsibHk muSsss, 


fix Whoae Unnen-drapery is a thin, Subdlc. and ductSlt^- 

lin's akin, ahts Mounnr ft Baaomr Health’s Imgerwo, ( 1746 ) 
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>45 Called . . Codling, because It is no longer than aCod, and 
vM hath the taste cm Ling. iM K. Holms Armwry 324 
Hoar several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 
Age or Growth . . A Codd, first a Whiting, then a Codling, 
then a Codd. 1740 R. Bsoosss Art i^A^Unr 11. xxs. 138 
The Cod . . those that ore small ore call'd Codlings, sfite 
J. G. fissTRAM Hfrvtut 9/ Sta x. (1873) aa6 Smoked coo- 
lings ere extensively sold for Finnan haddocks. 1877 
Blackib )Viu Mm 71 A single cod contains Some hundr^ 
myriad codlings in its roc. 
b. attrib, 

1496 Bk. SU Alhant^ Fishing 34 To take hym [pyke] .. 
TalTacodlyngehoke. 

2 . In America applied to fishef of the genus 
Phycis, allied to the cod. 

Oodliag (kp’dllQ^, COdlin (kp-dlin). Forms : 
5 querdlyng, qwerdelyng, 6 oodlyng, 6-7 
quodling(e, quadling, 7- codling, oodUn. 
[The later forms quodling, codlings are perh. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier querdling. The latter is 
explained in the Prompiorium as duracenum, app. 
L. duracinus^ -urn * hard-berried, hard orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peache-, 
cherries, etc. Assuming that qsierdling had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of M E. ques^t 
'sound'; though this is not very satisfactory 
cither in form or in sense. 

Polgrave's explanation prmsnt cuiitt and Skinner's /opjtum 
€ 9 CtiUt to^cether with the very frequent references in the 
17th c. to the coddling of apples or pippins < see Coddi.ic v.-), 
and the frequent spmling of the latter with ya-, «eem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected. 
But the form ^nerdliftg, the late appearance^ of tlje verb 
coddi*, and want of early examples of a descriptive phrpe 
'coddling apple', all tend to indicate that this association 
was non-original and incidental.] 

1 . A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
modem sub- varieties, as KentUh Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, etc. 

From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not Ruitable to be eaten raw; 
hence to any immature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the X7ih c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe; but the peculiar codling shape 
appears to have determined the modern application. 

^1440 Anc. Cooktny in Hous^k, Ord. (17901 47a Dlomes 
I other gode frute. 1440 /*r£USf/. /*arw. 

appuUe, Duraemum, iggo Palsgr. 

^ _ e, pommt evitt. 1386 Cogah Haven 

Hemiih cii. (1636) 100 Raw apples and Quodlings are by 
this rule rejected, ifies Shaks. /W/. N, i. v. 167 As a 
squash is l^ore tts a pescod, or a Codling when tie al- 
most an Apple, xtes Bacon Est. Gardens (Arb.) ;;56 In 
luly .. Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit: Ginnitings; 
Quadlins 1676 Worudgb Cjfder (169}) ao 6 The Codling, 
so calJed from the use it is put unto, is a very neces-soiy 
apple in the Kitchin. S7xs Swift Midas^ A coaling e'er it 
went his lip in. Wou'd strait become a golden pippin, xyig 
Kbrsby, CeduHt a kind of Apple that is pr^r to be coddled 
or stewed. [So Bailbv J79i-i8pa.] 1740 Somerville Heb- 
hinol 111. (1749) 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
S7fiS Johnson, Codling^ an apple, generally codied, to be 
mixed with milk [' and, it may be added, an apple not (^ite 
ripe*. ToopJ. x8os W. Forsyth hruiUtrees 59 The 
C^lin is generally the first apple that is brought to market 
i8to Prior Plant^n.^ CodltUt originally ceddlingt from 
coddle t to stew or boil lightly, a boiling apple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term used in Shakspeare of an 
immature apple, such os would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied to a particular variety, 
b. The tree which bears codlinn. 

1637 Austen Fruit Trees i. 66 It is the custom to make 
. .heoges of Quodlings, Plums and vines. s6^ Worlidgb 
Syst Agric. (i68x) 109 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
by Slips or Suckers. 1870 Jefferiks IVild 


Js m S, Co, 176 They [goldfinchesj build in the same 
trees — bushy-headed codlings. 

o. ffot codlings \ roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London streets). 

€ 1604 Ford, etc SutCs Darling iii. hi. If 1 be not deceeved, 
I ha* seen Summer go up and down with hot codlings. 
a ifaa Popular Song^ A little old woman, her living she 
got. By idling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot. s88s Daily Tel, 
S3 Fetib, Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 

(GifTora explained quot. 162X as ' green pease ' fcf. Cod- 
lino t') ; but bis grounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Coddle v.^ s, as used of peas; whence, it has 
been suggested, 'roosted peas' may have been called cod^ 
dlings,) 


16x0 B. Jonson AUh, L hSub, Who is it Do 17 Dol. A 
fine yong quodling. Foe, O, my lawyer s clarke, I lighted 
on lost night, ^xfise Shirley Ceigt, Underwit iv. li. in 
Bullen O, PL (18B3) II. 379 Take a very fine young Codling 
heire and pound him os small as you con . . then you mu .t 
cosen him. xflfij Flagellum ; or O, Cresnwellf All the 
Codlings and embryons of 1 riploe. 

8. Iransf, ' Codlins, Limestones partially burnt. 
,J\lorth' (Hal)iwell). 

4 . attrib, and Comb.^ as codlin^appUt -hedge, -tart, 
-tree ; oodling-moth, a species of moth ^Carpo- 
capsa pomonella), the larva of which feeds on the 
apple ; oodlings-and-oream, a popular name of 
the Willow-herb {Epilobium hirsutum), from the 
smell of its flowers, or of its leaves when bruised ; 
oodling-ahaped a., of the elongated and tapered 
shape of a codling. 

17^ Monro in Phil, Trans. LVII. 489 Two dosen of 


^codling apples, r 1708 Celia Fiemnes Diasy (x888) 300 A 
^Coddling hedge secured a wolke of orange and Lemmon 
trees in perfbction. i8S^ H. C. M‘Cook Tenants Old Farm 
OR The caieipillar of the ''codiing-moth. 1670 Ray CeUesL 
Plant, Angl, (Britten & H.), C^led. .^Codlings and Creiun, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. 1663 Pbfvs 
Diary 87 July, We liked very well iheir "Codlin torts, sfisp 
MS, Acc, St. John's Hasp, CoMterh,^ When the ^quodlini^e 
tree was sold. 1677 Hale Prim, Ortg. Man. 967 The 
Branch of a Willow, Codlirm-Tree or Vine will take.root 
bciM set in the ground. x8is Garden 4 Feb. 73/9 Most of 
lhe*Codlin trike, .keep equally fiee from canker or mildew. 

t Oo'dling K Obs. rai e-^ [f. Cod sb, ^ -* -lino, 

dim. suffix.] Scrotum ; applied erroneously to the 
inmiinal sacs of the beaver: see CodjA' 4 b. 

xiog Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 1x641) 50/9 7 'he wise 
Bever, who, pursu'd by fom, Tears-off his codlings, and 
among them throwes. 

Co'dling K (bee quot.) 

X87A Knight Diet. Mech., Codling a balk uwed into 
lengths for staves. It is clelt or rived into staves by means 
of a frow and mallcL 

Codling A. 

(The alleged sense 'green peas ’ in HalHwell appears to be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Gifford's 011 the fol- 
lowing passage, and that in Suns Darling (CoDLiNc'<t 
X c) for 'hot codlings', which he also took for ‘pea.s'. 
If ' coddled ' or roasted peas vCr'DDLK w.' 9} were ever called 
coddlings, this may be the sense here ; but evidence^ is 
wanting. In any cose there appears to be a coarse allusion 
to Cou> 4, Cooling .) 

rxfiaj Ford, etc. Witch 0/ Edmonton 11 i. In the pease- 
field ? lias she a mind to codlings alieady T 

t Co'dlinged, ///• a, [f. Codling ^ + -£l>.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

t66x K. W. Cota. Charac., Progm. PulpHytltsr (i860) 83 
A half stewed codling'd philosopher. 

Co’d-liver oil. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, mn^ used in medicine. 

Recommended In 1783 by Dr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app not taken up. Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 1825, and into 
English practice in 1646-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

[xoxe E. S. Britaitt's Buss (in Arb. Garner 111 . 646) 
Cod-fishing. Of the livers of those thirty-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least C 
a tun.] 1783 T. Percival in Loud. Med. Jml. 111 . 393 It 
will be doing some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of \\ot0ieum jecoHs Aseili 
or cod liver oil; the salutary properties of which 1 believe 
have been little experienced beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester. 1846 W. II. Ranking Retrosp. AtUir. ( 19 Aug.) in 
Tratu. Prov. Med. 4> Surg, Assoc. (1847) HI. 183 l*he only 
observation worthy of notice, in reference to the treatment 
of phthisis is also made by Dr. 'J hompsoii . . that he has 
denved more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr, NiemayePs Pulm. Con tump. (New Syd. 
Soc> 63 As if coddiver oil could take the place of fresh air. 
Oo'dlook. ^SV. A sea-fish, the Spotted Blenny. 
x8ci^ [see Cluddock]. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 
380 ^a-fish .. found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Co-domestioation : see Co-. 

Codonostoma. Biol. Ofiener in Lat. form 
oodono'stomo. [f. Gr. Eckflwv bell -1- mouth.] 

' The bell-shaped aperture of the diFc of a medusa 
... or the mouth of a medusiform gonophore ' 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1870 Nicholson Zool. 85 The term * codonostoma ' has 
beei^ri^sed to designate the of>en mouth of the belL 
tvOa-pieca. Obs. Also oodpiB, -piaa. [f. 
Cod 4 + PiEos.] 

1 . A bagged appendage to the front of the close- 
fitting hose or breeches worn by men from the 15th 
to the 17th c. : often con.spicuou8 and ornamented. 
esgSo Towneley Myst, 3x3 A kodpese like a poketL 
PxLiiGR., Codpese, hraiette. l EXE Yxxe.H Dscades 1. 
viiL 38 The men . . inclose their priuie members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-picce. xgpo Sia J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons 38 The arrowes. .light cither upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod p^'es, thigHes, knees or leggea. 
X391 Shaks. Two Gent 11. vii. 53. 13^ MariiTon Pygmal. 

^t. II. X45 Nay then I'le neuer raile at those That weare 
a codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe they are. x6a8 
Herrick HesPer,, Upon Shark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In his wide codpeece, dinner being done. 
Two napkins cramm'd up, and a silver spoona s6^ Ash- 
MOLB Theat. Chem. Pro). 13 Uncouth Words . . as a . . Cod- ^ 

E iece. X76X Sterne Tr. Shandy, Slawkenb. TaU, He put 
is breeches with his fringed cod-piece on. 
b. trait.’'/, A similar appendage to female attire, 
worn on the breast. 

X377 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) i. 170 [The women's] 
doublets with pendant codpeeses on the bresL 

1603 SHAxa Meat, for M. in. ii. X99 For the rebellion of 
a Cod'peece, to take away the life of a mont i68e N. O, 
Boilean's Lutrin 11. 15 Could not Faith once plighted.. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece, but thou must be Gaddingf 
2. attrib,, 2.% cod-piece button \ ood-pieoe point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastened. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, iv. iv. 6x He . . mode the 1 
yoong man untrusse his codpeece point. 1399 Nashs 
Lenten Stuffs (x87x) 39 Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point is the crane's proverb in painted clothes, ' Fear God, 
and obey the King . 1638 tr. Bsrgorac's Satyr. Char. i. 1 I 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece point. 17^ Moxon 
Msch. Exerc. 56 It is us'd for Tobacco-boxes, Cod-piece- 
buttons, etc. 

Hence t OoA-pitood a, 

X373 G. Harvey Lsttsrdik. (1884) 98 Laiy bellid kpd- 
I>^id dubletts. xfiss tr. Francion 1-111. la Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow. 
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tOodgf OOd’la Obi. A perversion of GWV, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. Ad 8 , O08, Eoods. 

1969 T. Pebstoh Casnbises in Hosl. Dodsl. IV. rrx By 
Cod's noils I vow, Upon thy pate my staff 1 will lay. x668 
Shadwrll Sulim Lovsrs iv. i^s. 1790 1 . 79 Cods my life- 
kins 1 Hanford, 1 am heartily sorry. 1698 Vanbrugh ASsop 
IV. ii, ‘ Cods-fish 1 ' quoth he^ * 'twos well you spoke 1 ' 

Ood’g-head. 

L lit. The hcfid of a cod-fish, attrib,, as cod's- 
head soup. 

t b. Jig. ' Stupid betwl.* Ohs, 
s 6 o 9 DrevHlls Arraignm, in Hart. Mise. (Malh ) III. 56 
Lloyd [ threat ning he] woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-hcade. 

2 . A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Sometimes 
amplified as ‘ a cod's head and shoulders *.) 

xgW Drant Horace, Sat, 111. B ivb, This coddes heode. . 
This asse, doth wante his comon sence, X394 Carkw 
Huarte's Exam. Wits i. txspfit r His [Cicero’s] sonne .. 
prooued but a Cods-head. xyoS Brit. Apollo No 19. 9/9 
That Johbernolc Which Men call a (jods head. x886 Sat. 
Riv. p'M.sx. 336/x If he had not been what is called in 
familiar parlance a cod's-head-and-shoulders himaelfi 
Hence t Ood'a-haadod a., stupid. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxix. (1737) 133 The ailly Cods- 
heMed Brothers of the Noose, 


CocLahip. f see -ship.] A humorous title for a cod. 
1863 J. G. Bertram Harvest 0/ Sea i. (1873) 14 The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his codship. 

Codulle, codel, oodelysgo, ob^- ff- Cuttlk. 

^1440 Promp. Parv. 8x Codulle, fysene, septet. CX450 
Vot. in Wr.-Wflicker 5^3/96 Loligo, a codelynge. Ibtd. 
611/39 Siica, guidampiscis sst, a codel. 


t Co'dware Obs. [f. Cod sb.^ -1- Ware sb,] 

1 . Podded vc getables, pulse. 

Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. xcv. (1495) 669 Legu- 
mma\ cod ware that seruyth to potage. ioid,, Amonge 
codware Lupines and beenys ben grettest. 1669 Worlidgb 
Syst, Agric. (x68i) x6i Of all the sorts of Codware, there is 
none so fruitful, .as. .the French or Kidney-bean. 

2 . * Coi) sb.^ 

_ c 1480 J. Russell in Bahees Bk, X35 Put not youre handes 
in youre hosen youre codware for to clawe. 

Co'dware Sc. ff. Cod sh:^ + Ware jA.] 
A pillow-case. (. 9 r. and north, dial.) 

1x488 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scotl, 1 . i*;! Thre elne and a 
half of smal braide clayth to be cod wayris to the King, 
xs^ inv. in Nuga Derelhtse (1880) x. o Item vj codus 
iiij codwaris. xgfia Wilts 4 Jnv. H, C, (1835) 906 iiij**' 
coddwayeres & four towells. 1676 Gatston Kirk Sess. Rec, 
in Old Ch, Life Scotl, (188^) 139 Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware to keep them in. 

t Cod-worm. Obs, [f. Cod sh,^ 4 Worm.] A 
caddis-worm ; Cod-bait. 

X496 Bk. St. A /bans, Fishing 95 Take the grete redde 
wornie and the codworme togvoer. 1633 Walton Angler 
91 The May flie, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. 


Coe, sb.^ local Mining. Also Sc. cow, [The 
Sc. form is mure etymological, corresp. to Du. 
kouw, MDu, and MLG. couwe, cdje, Ger. kaue, 
Mll(j. kouive kbwe, in same sense, also ' cage ' 
WGtr. type '^hauja a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 
coop, etc., f. cavus hollow. App. introduced from 
Low German as a mining term. 

The same L. original gave Cavib, and (through Romanic) 
Cage ; also the last syllable of Decoy, Du. hooi, cage.] 

A little liut built over a mine-^aft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or os a repository for ore, tools, 
etc. Hence coe-shaft, coe-stead (t -slid), 

1633 Manlovb Lead Mines 1x7 Such as be cavers, or do 
rob men's coes. Ibid. 959 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyna, 
Coe-shafts and Woughs. Ihid, 973 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Sparks of oar. X7A7 Hooson MinePs 
Diet. I j b, Fleaks [are] those very useful things that the 
miner uses to moke for Shelter when he has oa yet no Coe 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft. 18x5 
Faery Agric. 4 Min, Derbyshire 1 . 360 Coes, or smafl 
buildings, .for stowing the ore, tools, etc. iSag 79 Jamie- 
son, Crw, a rude shed erected over the mouth of a coal-pit. 
Dun/r, t 9 ^A Correspondent says: 'The word is still in 
use among Derbyshire lead-miners '. 


II The following absurd * explanation * of Phillips 
has been uncritically repeatea in the Dictionaries. 

1678 Philups (App.), Coe, a word used among Miners, 
and signifying the little recess which they make for them- 
selves under ground still os they work lower and lower. 
X7a8-i5 Kersey. So Bailey, Ash, and recent compilers. 

Coe, sb,^ local. Also oaw. [A wom-down form 
of CoTHB, coath, ME. cothe, OE. co 6 u, code disease, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A disease in sheep, the 
rot Also in Comb., as coe-grass (see quot 1888). 

1807 Vancouver Agru, Devon (18x3)9x8 To communicate 
the caw or rot in sheep. 1879 Chora 4 > Ilminsier News 95 
Jan., There were twokind-s of coe; one described os fluke 
coe or liver rot : the other os wet coe, or dropsy. x888 
Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk., Coe-grass, said to be 
the cause of the coe in sheep and cmWlt—Juneut btfmius. 

O069 V. local. Also [f. prec. sb. : see 

CoTHE V.] trans. To give (sheep) the coe or rot. 
Hence Ooed {coad, caud, cawed), ppl, a., diseased. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding(K. D. S.) 40, A wud ha' had a coed, 
riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha t Gloss., Good, 
or Casta, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
sheep. Chard br Ilminsier News as Jon^ How long 
will it take to coe a sheepf .. one night. 1884 Blackw, 
Mag. Nov. 636/9 Cawed mutton. xSM ElworYhy W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Wet pastures are latd to coe the 
sheep. 


OOMAVm. 

Oo«, yfwinnt of Co, Jiickdsw* 

tCkiWrtOf P* Oh- ran^K [Itpcf. f, L. <sw, 
to go together, copulate To copulate. 

I87O Vakui HtaUk 64 At th« Iborth day*, .to 

coeato workoth a loaruayloitt okaittur in Concaptioa. 

OQOoaU oaeoifbnn, ooooum : see CdtCAL, etc. 
fCo^'dUf, P> Oh, [see Co- i.] tram. To 
build together. (Cf. Epkei. U. aj.) 

>S79 /• KaawsTua Cm^fuUUim 70% MioiitiMof tha holia 
word, which, .wore, .codified with God. 

Co editor, -ehlp: lee Co- a b. 
Co-aduOA'tioil. [Co- 3 a: of U. S. origin.] 
Education of the two sexes together in school or 
college. 

1874 B. H. CLAaas Sex in Ednc, 193 In thaia pagai, co- 
education of the sexea la used in its common acceptation of 
identical coeducation. 1874 S. W. Higgimsou iUd, 37 Any 
phwiologist opposed to co^ucation. 

Hence Oo-oduoa'tloiua a, 

1881 mUiamsfert {Pn,) Sun 4 ^ojcaar VIII. No. 3. s 
It is a co-educatlonal schooL 

Oo-effo*ot. [Co- 3 a.] A joint or concomitant 
effect. 

1768-74 Tucrbr Lt, I, 34 Discernment is not 

the cause but concomitant of action, or co-efTect of the same 
cause. 1776 /’AfV. Tram, LXVIll. spoWe shall be em- 
harassed by the degrees of these co-efiects. 

CoeflfefTe, ooeffeoffe, obs. ff. Co-fxoffex. 
tCo-6*£BLCMy’. [Co- 3 a.] Joint effi- 

cacy. 

16^ Sir T. Browns Ptend. Rp. iv. xtiL eaS^ The efficacie 
of these Stars, or coefiicacie particular in medications 

t Oo-efi*oienoy. mrr-*. [f. Co- 3a; cf. next.] 
Joint efficiency, cooperation ; * the state of acting 
together to some single end ' ( J.). 

idSgGLANvirx Seeps, Sci. xiv. 8i The managing, of this 
work by the Spirits co-efficiency re<}uires that they be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 

OoefBloi 62 Lt (k^uidfi'Jent), a, and sb, [f. Co- a 
+ Effiouent. Cf. F. coej^ient sh. In senses A 
and B 1 often written wim hyphen.] 

A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 
s665-d Phil, Trans, I. Without other Coefficient cause. 

B jA 1 . a coefficient cause ; a joint agent or 
factor in producing an effect or result. 

1708-13 in Kbrsby. itss Bailbv Coefficient^ that which 
causes, makes or brings to pass tonther with another. 

Johnson, Coefficlenit That which unites its action 
with tne action of another. 1838 Db Quincry C. Lamh Wks. 
IX. izx Some marked originality of character in the writer 
becomes a co-efficient with wHat he says to a common 
result. x86s Grotb II. xxUL 176 Socrates will not 
allow such a«ncies to be called Causes : he says that they 
are only co-efficients. 

2 . Afatb, a. Algebra, A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity known or unknown, 

[According to Hutton, Vieta, who died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced coefficiem in this sense.] 

Thus in 4jr*'faajr, 4 is the coefficient of a of ojr, and 
BA of X , Coefficients are sometimes dUtiimuished as 
numerical (Le. represented by arithmetical n^res) and 
literal A, e. represented by algeoraical lettere). 

Z708-15 in Kbrsby. lyax in Bailby. 1734 Bbrkelby 
Analyst | 9 Rules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products ara powers ; be the coefficients or the indexes what 
they will. 177^ Ds Lolmr A'xp. Comt, Introd, llie mathe- 
matician, .b^ins by freelnjg h» equation from co-efficients. 
187s Toomuntrr Algehra 1. 4. i8m S. Highlry in Cassell's 
Te^n, Bduc, IV. 999/9, I have detected an error in one of 
the numerical coefficients of the formula. 

b. Physics, A multiplier that measures some 
property of a particulai substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances, 
e. g. Coefficient o/frictioH, expamion, torsiout etc. 
i8e9 Nat. Pkitos., Optics iL alUsef. Knowl. SM.)The 
number 1*336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponeniL or co-efficient of refraction. 
1871 B. Stbwart Heat | 313 The co-efficient of expansion of 
a substance Is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose length or volume 
was unity at a certain standard temperature. 1879 G. 
PaBseorr Sp, Telephone 193 Magnetisation . . produces a 
diminution in the coefficient of elasticity in iron wire. 1879 
Thomson ft Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1. f 300 The relative velocity 
of separation after the impact, .to which we give the name 
Coemcient of Restitution . . In most modem treatiseji this 
is called a * coefficient of elasticity*, which b clearly a 


O, Diferenlial coefficient', the quantity which 
measures the rate ot change of a ninction of any 
variable with respect to that variable. 

1708-15 Kbrsby, Coefficient ^ any generating Term (in 
Ceomemcai Rtieetiom) b the Quantity which arises by 
dividing that Term by die generated Quantity. 188S 

LACS in RmycL Brit, (ed. 8) IX. 688A The expression 

b called the fint differentbl 00-efficient of the function m, 
OT the diflisrential co-efficient of the first order. 'I'od- 
RUMTBi Diff, Cak. xxvlL 39a. 

00 «fi* 0 l«lltl 7 , adv. [£ pret + -IT.] In s 
coefBcient manner ; bv cooperation. 

1818 in Todd ; i8a8 in Wcbstbr ; and in subseq. Dicta 
Ck>-ei!llu0nt, etc. ; see Co-. 

Oofthonif ooluini (kda*h^). Ml. [£ the 
name of Coebom (kfl*hom, i.#. cow-hom), the 
Dutch military engineer.] A small mortar for 
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thrcMring gitnadee, introdnoed by Bam Cdebm. 
In full, eoehorm mortar. 

t 9 a$ BensL <%sb.N«. 4164/^ The 90 CMoni Moftan.. 
did mueh damage, xyta fe Cooks fVy. S, Sjm f44j^ 
with one of our Orenado^Sheb, wUoh in the BstIl 
when fir'd out of die Cohome. *748 SmolUvt Red. 
Rand, xxxii, The bettery.-ftreogtheiked by two mortaie 
and twenty«f0ur cohonia. i8e6 A. Dvncam Neltm 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohoma and swivab. iAm 
SrocQvnunJIulRncyei, a Y.,Four lochei twoAfthsbtha 
calibie of the British ooehom. 
b. attrib, 

1746 in Naval Chtan, (1799) 1 . s He. .threw sosse cohom 
sheila 1765 R. Jonbs P'ireworhs iv. 107 For a cotI^ 
balloon, let the dminerer of the fuse hole be seven-eighths 
of an inch. 1790 BaAnoN Nov, 4 MU. Mem, I. 383 
The ship had three times set 00 fire by the oohom 
sheila 

Coalftoanth (8f 'Uik8efl», A. and jA Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. CatlacanihuSf name of the t^ical genus, 

C Gr. xocX-or hollow 4- dxayfi-a spine.] 

A. xnjr. Having a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes. B. sb, A fish of the genus 
C eelacauthus or the family Calaccmihidm, 

Hence CkalAoa'tttliid, a member of the above 
family. Ooriaoamtlkli&e a, [cf. Calmanthini^ 
Huxley's name for the family], pertaining to the 
Coelacanths Ooslaoa'nthoid, OeslMAiitliomi n., 
like, or of the nature of, the Coelacanths. 

s^in WEasTBR, CeslacanthijuSi,). 

Coslaf (ariai>, tf. rare. (Properly otelar.) 
[f. L. crlum, formerly spelt cceUum, sky -ab ; cf. 
so/arl Belonging to the sky. 

<858 Bailey Mystic 03 The fused orb. .rolls As diaretofore 
upon its coebr path. 

Ck>-eld6r, -elevate, -elongated, etc. : see Co-. 

Ooelebacy, erron. form of Cblibaot. 

C0-ele‘Cti01l. [Co- 3. Cf. late L. coelectus 
‘elected together’ (I Pet. v. 13)J Joint election. 

1611 Speed A 7 N;r yehn ix. viii. | 39 (K.)The bishops sent 
. .their procurators also, to plead their right of coelaction. 

So Oo-sleot A., jointly elected. Oo-ele*otor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

1643 Prynnb Sop. Power Pari, App. 906 We amered at 
the place and time pi escribed, together with our Coelectors 
sufficiently summoned. x8^ G. S. Faber Election (1849) 1 
315 The co-elect Church which b in Babylon saluteth 
you. 

Cail6l2lli8lt]l (srielmin))). Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Calelminthat f. Gr. xoiX-of hollow + IXfuvf, 
\\iuv$- intestinal worm.] One of the Calelminthat 
the name given by Owen to a division of the En- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity ; a cavitary. 

Hence Omlelmiutlilo (sflelmi*n>ik), a., belong- 
ing to the Ccelelmintha, 

1836 9 Owen in Todd CycL Anat. II. 134/9 The essential 
character of the coelelminthic etructure. 1843 Invertebr, 
An. V, The Coelelminthic class of Entotoa. 

II CfiSlanterata (8fleater^i*tA), sh. pi, Zool, 
Also OQslentera. [mod.L., f. Gr. xoiX-or hollow + 
iyrefhov intestine + -d/a, pi. neut. of •tUus, -ATE.] 

1 . One of the primary m-oups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided the Animal Kingdom. 
As constituted by him, the group contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
ripheral system of canals frequently communicates, 
with prehensile organs disp^d in a circle round 
the mouth, and all, or nearly all, provided with 
thread-cells or nematocysts; divide into Cteno~ 
phora, Actinozoa (corals, sea-anemones) and Hy- 
drozoa, 

1879 H. Spbncbr Prine. Psychol. 1 , 1. 11 . 6 Where there 
b extremely little power of genereting motion, os among. . 
the inferior Coelenterato, there b no nervous iwstem. 1878 
Bell Gegenbanor's Comp, Anat. 79 They call to mind the 
stinging celb of the Coeienterata. 

2. In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distingnished from the 
CcBLOHATA by having an intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or coelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding, the Porifera or Sponges are placed in it 

1888 Rollebton ft Jackson Animal Life 7x9. 

Ocdeiitgrate (sile’nter^), a. and sb, [f. as 
prec.] A. adj. Belonging to the Coelenterato. 
B. so. A member of the Coelenterato. 

187a H. SvBNCBR Prime. Psychol. 1 . v. iiL 599 Among tha 
higher cmlenterate creatures. s888 Rollbston ft Jackson 
Anim, Life 713 A development never attained in any Coe- 
lentecmta. 

CcAmtezio (s2lente*rik), a. [f. as prec. + -10.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity and system of 
the Coeienterata. 

1^ tr. Sohmidfi Deeo. 4 Darw, 31 The so-called Coelen- 
teric apparatus. 

OcBleflt, ooBleBtlal, ocolestlne, etc. ; see Cel-. 

CciliadI (sTiiftk), a. (and sb.) Also 7-8 -ook, 
oel-. [ad. L. coeliac-tsst a. Gr. xotKwutbs beJ 
to the belly; also, suffering in the bowels, 
itoixia belly, bowels (f. xoeXot hollow). CL F, 
coeliaque (in Cotgr. celiact celiaqiu)^ 


coetbci^ 
Into the 


omsxmiSBOxsfL 

A. Of or bdo^i^ te 

of the abdooBWi* 

1. LfHANputn wom ifesmenre nps sm sire ihkot* 
Ibck OT beUy posstoiu the FylOTia b rnsrer 
mUidReni ibi. Vhcah, CeUm mette^ 
beloiiglM to the holly, xyia CMESKUMni .dens/* ixfKl^ 9«4 
ImnadiiSely btlow the dfiqMtnm arioM the cctom smof 
fiomthaaor^ i886Tod^^^mm#.I, 
artery, colled, okoT Mslbo iuib. b OM ef ^ bimpt eoA 
•horteet of the veeeeb jpvoii otT bv the ebe o oi in ei ROM 
s8|6 Macgiluvray tv. HunMdfe /Vue. xv. w U ettew 
. .the coribic plexus of the ebd^inol nerves. iM 
LBV Anat, inv. An. be. 586 The subumteoullOT eAS ofOw 
conob communicate with chenneb bi the parivbcevel H ss ye , 
t B. sb. m Cotliac passion. 
nMt Lovbll Hist. Antm. 4 MM, 76 The spleen (of a he* 
goat] roeted helpeth the cmliock. 

t Onili'aoal, a, Obs. [f. u prec. *al .1 «e piee. 

s6xg Crooks Body iff Man 99 The branches of the Oako 
Vein and the Coelbcolt Aiterle. 1694 T. Jomieoil tr. 
Parejs tVks, ZX5 Other branches of the ooeUawt oitoite 
1707 Bradley Fam, Diet. %. v. /Vour, lire Grelbcsl b a 
Flux of the Belly, wherrin the Substances are evacnated 
when but half digested. 

OcBlibate: see Celibate. 

CflBli'OoUffit. Ch Hist, [f. L. ns/fVoAi heaven- 
worshipper (f. crlum (formerly written eoeluMf) iky, 
heaven to worship, etc.) 18 T.] One of n 

sect of the fourth and nfth centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 

S836 J. H. Nbwmah Callieia 170 A Mogiaa never con 
become a Greek, or a Greek a CoelioolbL 
t C 3 oeli-genous, a. Obs.-* ff. L. eeeliren-us, 
formerly spelt coeligen-us (L cset-um sky, heaven 
+ -genus -&>m) + -OUE.I Heaven-bom. 

1730-6 in Bailbv. 9775 m Ash. 

COElio* (81* lip), before a vowel ooill-, combining 
form of Gr. aoiAia belly, 

x844-5a Todd C>c 4 Anat. IV. xxo7/a The nucleated bands 
of the sympathetic, containing one or two coslio-spinal 
tubules. 

Oo8lo-^ (8f ’Ip), before a vowel ocsl-, combining 
form of Gr. notkot hollow, in various tcientifie 
terms, as Oes'lodont, a. [Gr. bdobf, Movr- tooth], 
hollow-toothed (epithet of certain lizard-Uke 
reptiles as distuiguished from the pleodont or 
solid -toothed). <lcAloxvM*ionn, a, [Gr. 
root], having hollow roota CkhlonrIiarTieonE, a. 
[Gr. fioyxoe beak], hollow-beaked (Syd. Ixx.). 
t Ooilo'Btomx [ad. Gr. notKooropiot L ofrbpn 
mouth], hollowness of voice (cf. Celostont). 
Also c 5 (blaoanth, Cobloepebm, etc. 

1678 Phillips {App.\ Coelosiomiot a speakinf udth a 
hollow voice. 1777 Art of speaking in PublkhM (Jod.) 
There b another vice of speaking . . wmch the Onecions nave 
called coelostomy ; it coniusts m mumbliiw, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for hb words. 

Coilo-^, properly osslo-, combining form of 
L. cselumt long spelt cesium sky, heavens, as in 
OcSlo-metov [^ -iietbb], see qnot OMp- 
naviga'tioii, a term proposed for navigation fay 
observation of the heavens (opp. io geo-navigation). 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Calai, 30 Coelometer for illustnt- 


ing nautical Astronomy. 
CgbIoxi 


max see Cgeloio. 

. 0€BlO]liate(sflJu'mfitfi),/A//. Zool, [mod.L., 
pi. neut. of *c(glbmatust f. Gr. nolknpar^ hollow, 
cavity : see C(bloicb. (For formation, cf. Gr, doih 
parott etc.)] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of hb two subdivbions of Enterozoa 
( Metaaoa), includbg all of these that have a 
coelome or body-cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivbion being 
that of the Colentebata^, It comprises all the 
more highly developed animals, including Vermes, 

dten E. Kay Lankbstbr in Q, yml. Micros, Sc, XVll. 
44Z. 1883 — in EncycU Brit, XVI. The CoelomaU, 
one of the two great grades . . into which the higher ani» 
mala or Enterozoa os distingubhed ftom the Procasos, ore 
divided. x8B8 Rollbston ft Jackson Anim. Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla ChordaSa. MeUmeeSt Artkro- 
Poda, Rchinodermata, together with Vermes. 

Ocaloiliata fsflja'mpt), a. &; sb, [f. prec. 4 -ATE.] 
A. adj. Having a ccelome or l^y-cavity 4it- 
tinct from the intestinal cavity ; belonging to the 
Coelomata. B. sh. A coelomate animal. 

1883 Ray Lankbstbr in Eneyel. Brit, XVI. 633/1 The 
Molluscm agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Verte- 
bnto, Pbt]dielinia, etc. 1888 Rollbston ft Jackson Anisn. 
Lifs 7x3 It b not likely that Coelomate forms art detivsd 
from Coelenterote. 

CC8loiutio (sflpmsrtik), a. [f. Gr. aotXwimr^ 
stem of xolAw/sa (Bee Ccelome) 4 -Jo.] Pertaining 
to a coelome ; - CceloMIO. 

1878 Bbll Gegenbauer's Anal, bz6 The two ooelonutlo 
tubes nipped off from the enteron giadually incresasin slsa 

OcilOBUktolUl (sflFumtos), a. [f. as pieo. 4 

-ODE.] - ComoMATl 0 . 
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Oail(0m% Mdom (tr*l^m, *pm). Zm/. Also 
in Lat. form ooaloma. [ad. Gr. a hollow, 

oa^y, f. itotAaf hollow.] The body-cavity of 
a coeloroate animal. 

Dill Gennhan^t^t Anai. 135 The drri . . endow 
a continuation w the coetoiQ, so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them. sSto tr. Haecktt* JSt^, Man 1 . 
lx. e6o We will In future cui this cavity the oceloma ifltt 
Rollbston & Jacksom Anitn» Lift 333 A cavity or asystem 
of cavities or dianncls, known as the coelome. 

Oofllomlo (sflf^mik), a. [£ Colomi + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a oodome. 

tifls A. M. Makshaix in Mierose Sc. Jan. 73 The 
separation of the layers of tne mesoblast so u to give rise to 
a ceelomic cavity, iflflg Atktnwum 11 Apr. 474/a The shell 
glands of the phyllopw. .have no ccelomic ojusningB. 

CtoXospenn (sf l^ispSim). Bot. [f. Gr. ivorAo-t 
hollow 4- ffvip/M seed.] 

L The seed of some umbelliferout plants, which 
is curved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the Inner surface. 

2 . An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 
sM# WEssTia cites Hbnslow. 

Octlospmnou (si 1 aispfl*junas\ a. Bot. [H 
prec. •f -oua.] Hollow-seeded ; having the seed, or 
seed-like fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as In coriander. Trtas. Bot. 1866. 

iflSp Darwin Orig, S^e. v. 146 line seeds being in some 
cases coelospermouB in uie centrid flowers. 

Oo-emanation« -embed, -embody: see Co-. 
Ooement, ocametexy^ obs. ff. Ca-. 
t Ooe*nilieHCy. [see Co- 3 a.] Equal 
eminence. 


sflai R. Johnson 9Vay ft Gltfy 39 The glory of Christ is 
IHustrious. .In his eminency of Hesven, inhispreheminency 
of Angela, in coeminency with his Father. 

Oo-emperor, -employ : see Co-. 
Ooemption (k^tcm^Jan). [ad. 1.,. camptidn-im 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.l 
1 . The bu^Dg up of the whole supply of any 
commodity in tne market. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer under- 
stood Boethius's ctcmfiit as meaning 'Joint purchase'. 

^ b374Chai)ckr Botih. 1. iv. 15 Coempeioun bat is to seyn 
comune achat or hying to-gidere )>at were establissicd vpon 
peopio by swichs a manere imposicioun as who so bou)te a 
ousshel com he moste jeue be Kyng ^ part. Texiuc. 

Whan it was in ba soure hungry tyme bam wns establisaed 
land inplitable coenipcioutijMit..schulclc.. 


or cried greuoua I . , 

endamagen al ba prouince of compaigne. 


IMS Bacon Ea. 


Eicktc (Arb.) 039 Monopolies, and Coemption of Waree for 
Resale, where they are not restrained, are g^t Meanea 
to enneh. . *•» V PsBSTON Bottk. I. la The whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin'd by an 
Imposition upon the Pec^le, which paw’d under the Name 
of a CoeraptioiL 

2 .^ Bfman Law, A form of civil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual fictitious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 
ly women in certain ' fiduciary’ transactions. 

sfl77 R. Dixon TViw Tutammis 551 Coemption, the man 
asking the woman if she would be willing to m the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing: and the 
Woman asking fhe Man.. and he answering he is willing. 
xM R. Holub Armawy 111. aefi/x 1864 Maine Arne. Law 
v. (1876) 154 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
caueo Coemption. iflSe Muirheao tr. Instit. Gaias 1. 
1 115 a, Fiduciary coemption was also had recourse to of old 
to enaole a woman to make a will. 

Hence Ooe«ytioiud« a, [JL. toempHdndLis]^ re- 
lating to coemption. Ooemptloiiator [L.j, one 
who enters into a coemption. Ooe*iiiytiTe a., of 
the nature of coemption. 

sM Blount Glosstgr.^ Ctempfiomai, which is often in 
buyuig, or a buying together. 1875 Poste Gains 1. comm, 
(eo. 8> X07 Bondage was the result of mancqwtion by a 
parent or coemptionator. /did, 1. | laj If it is asked in 
ediat re s pect coemptive conveyance differs from mancipa- 
tion, tho answer is this, that coemption does not reduce to 
a sendle condition. 18^ Muibhead tr. /nsitf. Gainsi. j| xiB 
She. .stands to her coemptionator in the position of a 
daofdtter who is married to him. 

Co-enaot, -enaotor : see Co-. 

OcBttS'OUloUB, a. [f. L. ceniUul-um (erroDcously 
spelt ^dns-) dining- or supping-room 4- -oua.] That 
eats sappers ; supper-loving. 

i8es L. Hunt Satskut in Tuscany 479 People grossly 
oaenacalooa 


N (sfnsembito)- Bet. Ohs, [mod. 

L. (proposed by Necs von Esenb^), f, Gr. aoiv-^t 
common 4- dvfl-ot flower.] A name ajpplied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine integu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
Dorsienia and Ficus, 

x8^ HENFiEy Eltm, Bet. | CcenantMum of the Fig ; 

the flowers inside the excavated fleshy receptacle. 

ii Cknflflstha'sia. *■ next. [cf. AKAsniBaiA.] 

sflflS F. W. Myers in Ceniemp. Rev. Feb. 040 His ooenes- 
therin or the sum of the obscuio seesetions of his whole 
physical structure. 

fi OflBaaflstlkesis (sjhdshi'us)- Pspchd, Also 
ofluueatheaii, oen*. [£ Gr* common + 

ofofliTFit sensation, perception. Cf. F. cimsthitu.^ 
The general sense or feeling of existence nrising 
from the sum of bodily impression^ ns distinct 


from the definite sensotiotts of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. 

s8m 8u W. HAMtLitiN Loci. Mstaph, (1877) 11 . xEviL 157 
The vital sense receiving from various auihors various 
synonyms, m coeuaaethesn, oommon feeling^ vital feaUng, 
ate. s88i J. Sully Illuttans 197 That mass of orgauic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as ooeiuDStncsls, 
or vital sense. 1880 tr. RHats Vis. Memory u, 108 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
o ewet , constituting bodily perception., which isexpressM in 
one word— the coenestliesis. 

Oo-enamour, -endear : see Co-. 

Goanatlon, vor. of Cxnation, Obs, 
Co-eaduTet v. [Co- 1.1 intr. To endure 
together or along with. Hence Oo-ondm'rlag 
ppt. a., lasting together with, of equal duration. 

180s Month, XII. 576 To religion and to learning a 
service has been rendered co-endurii^ with their influence. 
1864 Pussy Legf. Daniel viiL a8o Hu empire is to be co- 
extensive with the world, coenouring with time 
COMAObyin. (sihe qkim). Zool. Also -yme, 
and in L. form oesnemahyma. [f. Gr. xmv-us 
common 4 * infusion.] a. The calcareous 

frame-work by which a number of corollites are 
united into one corallum. b. The common or 
soft flesh (ccenosarc) of a compound Anthozoon. 

1875 Huxley Anai. Ins*. An. ^1877) 155 (Contliina\ A 
substance formed by the caldfi<mtion of the coenosarc which 
is termed ca5nench3mia. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Claw’ Elsm. 
Tsxt-hk. Zool. aa7 As a rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the ccerienchym, and their gastric 
cavities communicate more or less directly, so that the juices 
acquired, .penetrate into the collected stodc. 

Oo-enflame, -engage, -ex^oy : see Co-. 
Oc8no- (si*n^\ before a vowel oosn-, combining 
form of Gr. uoLvbs common, os in Omao gamy 
[Gr. •yafua, yapot marriage], community of hus- 
bands or wives. Ocsao'poAime a. [Gr. wofl- foot], 
equal-footed or -limbed {Spd, See. Lex.). Oqstio- 
type, a common type (of an organism) ; cf. arche- 
type ; thence Oemoty*]^ a. Also the following. 
Ccmo'biaroh. [ad. late Gr. 
f. KOiv6&i-ov CcENOBiuM 4 * ruler.] The 

head of a ooenobinm or convent. 
iTti in Bailey : 1773 in Ash. 

Ccanobite, oeaobita (srnoboit, se'n^boit). 

S ad. late L. cocnobtta, f. cambium ; see below, 
'f, F. chwbite. (In this word, and its cognates, 
English usage prefers rtr- to r^-.)] A member of 
a rdigious order living in a community ; opposed 
to on ancheret , who lives in solitude, 
nsflaS Meoe Whs. Ill* 688 Coenobites which live in 
society. 1776-88 G ibbon Decl. F. xxxvii. ( R. ), Tlie monks 
were divided into two classes: the coenobites, .and the an* 
achoreta 1841 Elphinstonr Hiot . India I. Z09 The pro- 
gress from single monks to cenobitea. 1856 Stanley Stnai 

2 > Pal, 1 . 1 50 The anchorites and coenobites were drawn 
y the Sight of these wild roountaina 
attrib. 1819 Q. Retu XXII. 63 The coenobite, it was 
argued, was prcmrable to the solitary life. 1876 M. Davies 
Unarfh. Land. 156 The coenobite brethren. 

OcSttObitlOi oen- (sfn^bi'tik, sen-), a. [f. prec. 
+ -10 ; cf. F. ccnobitique.1 Pertaining to a coeno- 
bite ; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

fArixiR Gt, Exemf. Pref. F 35 In the Cceno- 
bitidee life of the first Christians . . they hod all things in 
common. »» 34 . CoLBRiocE Lit. Rem, 3z May, The old 
Cocnobitic establishments of England. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. 1. viii. sjx Churches which had lost much of the 
eenobitic character. 

Coinobiidoalv oen-, a. [f. as prec. + -Ai..] 
Of a ccsnubitic character. 

1636 James in Iter Lane. (1845) Introd. 61 After they 
became cenobitical . s8i6 Scorr A niiq. v. On Tuesday . . 1 
hold a Goenobiticol symposion at Monkbama sB68 M. 
Patitson Academ, Org. § 5> >54 The founder had before 
him the coraobitical estaUi^menu of the WesL 
Hence OcmobltloaUy adv. 

s8S3 Turner Dorn, ArchU, 111 . vL 194 The inhabitaatB 
did not live cmnobitically. 

Gosnobitism, oen- (simobaiti z’m, se n-) [f. 
CcEROBiTK 4 - -X8K.] The practice or system of 
coenobites. 

x88a-3 ScHAFF Relig. EucycL I. tsz/s In the form of 
cenobitism it was entirely unknown. i8fa Spectator a6 
OcL, T*he essence of the rule is a solitary lire, broken only 
on great occasions by a concession to caenobitism. 

11 Geenobinm^ oen- (smJu biflm)- FL oenxo~ 
bilk [late L. camehium, a. Gr. uotvbfiioy life in 
community, (in eccl. writers) convent, neut of 
uotvbfiios living in community, f. Koiebs common + 
files life, way of living.] 

1. aCourOBT. 

1817 Kirby A Sp. Entomol. (x8a8) 11 . xvi. 73 The rmment 
leaves its quarters, or . . monks their Ccenobium. x86o Sat. 
Rev. X. sM/b Mr. Price, who has quitted the ccenobium. 

2 . Bel. a. The multilocuiar fruit of Labiaim and 
Beragincuem, b. A structure fonned by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Algse. 

1866 Treat. Bet., Cenohium, such fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc,, wbidi oonslat of several distinct 
lobes, not terminated by a style or sdgma. s88s Vines 


OOSQITAL. 


Sachs’s Bet. *50 A aamber of cells anke to fbrm the so* 
called Ccenobium. 

8- Zee/, A clnster of many unicellular animalB, 
i. e. of * colonial * Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion, 

s888 Athenmtm 09 Dec, 886/a It was shown that its aoo- 
spores may sometiroen escape as cosnobia, like a degenerate 
Volvoctiiean which has exchanged the motile for the fixed 
condition. 

OcmoblMt (ai^naiblost). ZaM. [f. Gr. mnebs 
common 4- fihaarbs germ, after Gcr. coenoblasitm, 
Marshall.] The name given by W. Mmshall of 
l..eipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endodeim and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. 

1863 Zool. Rec. for irfa, 8 {Abetr. MarshalCe papei^ 
The contents (called ' coenoblast *) of the scgmentation- 
cavity. 

Hence Ocsnoblu'uClo a. 

1^ Proc, Boston Soc. Hat. Hist. XXlll. 85 Filled up 
solidly by a ' coenoblastie ' membrane. 

CC 81 Mbj, Canoby (sf-n^bi, sem-). [ad. late L. 
cambium', see above.] A conventual establish- 
ment. 


^ *475 tr. T. A Kempis’s Iwit. i. iii, Pere wolde not be. .so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and monasteries 1610 Hol- 
land Cantdfn's Brit, 1.^603 Great Cccnobies were built for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 1646 Buck 
Rich. ///, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby. sSSa-g Scuafp Eueyel. Rslig. l^ceud. 1 . 041 He 
. .cstabliKhed twelve such cenobies in uie neighbourhood. 

II OcilUBOilllli (sm^j^m). Zoel, [modX. L 
Gr. uoiV‘bs common 4' olstor house.] The common 
dermal system of a colony of Pulyzoa; a poly- 
pary. 

187a Nicholson Pnlmoftt. xpa The only element of the 
Polyioa witli which the paleontologUt is concerned is the 
external investment of the colony — the 'ccencucium* or 
* polyxoarium 1881 Vines in Aature No. 6ao. 463 Ccb- 
noeemm.. Applicable alike to the ' Frond’, or 'Polyzoary', 
of Fencstella, Polypora, Phyilopora, or Synoclodia : or to 
the associated Zooecia and their connecting 'interstitial 
tubuli of Ceriopora, Hyphasmapora, and Archseopora. 

Hence OCNUB olai a., Cosnos'olo a., of or pertain- 
ing to a coenoecium. 

iBBi Nature XXIV. 95 The close similarity of the Silu- 
rian with the later forms, in the habit of cocnoccic growth. 

CesaOBaro (sru^saik). Zool. [f. Gr. ainvu-s 
common + aapie- flesh.] The common living 
basis or ‘ flesh * by which the several individuals 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
united together. 

1849 Murchison Silurfa App. 539 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the coenosarc and polype. 1888 Rollobtoh & 
Tackson a Him. Life 94$ "Tho hydro.sorae consiiits of a num- 
ber of hydranths or ‘nutritive zooids collectively forming the 
trophosome, and connected to one another by a branding 


coenosarc. 

Cc8nOBa*rcal, a. Zool. [I prec. 4 - -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the coenosarc, as in canosarcal 
canal, tube, etc. 

1879 88 Kollxston & Jackson Antm. Life 846 Tlie pro- 
ducts of digestion . . arc conveyed along the coenosarcal tube, 
through branches, stems and roots, in brief, through the 
whole hydrophyton. 

OCBnosarOOlUI, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Characterized by having a coenosarc ; of the nature 
of a coenosarc. 

tGcuno'se, a, Obs."-^ [ad. L. canSs^us (er- 
roneously ettn ) filthy, f. canum mud, filth.] 
'Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Vol. II). So fOca- 
&0‘8lt7, [L. ca^ndsitos}, 'filthiness’ (Bailey 1771). 
CflBXlO'Bteali a. [f. next4--AL.] Of or per- 
taining to a coenosteum. 

II CciaoStftUl (Binp'Btwm). Zool. [f. Gr. 
xoiF-dt common 4 * borkw bone.] The common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Hydrozoa, as of millepore coral. 

1880 Moseley ZeoL Challenger Exped. vii. xa The hard 
tissue is here termed ceenoetenm to distinguish it from the 
Anthoioan corallum. s888 Rollbston fr Jackson Auim, 
Life Tjh Stylasteridae : Coenosteum arbOrasceuL 

Oflt&liri (sf *ninj). Zool. [ad. mod L. comUrus 
(more common than the Eng. form), f. Gr. aoiF-dt 
common 4 * oboh tail, so called from the single body 
with many heads.] The 'many-headed bladder- 
worm’; the hydatid which produces the disease 
called staggers in sheep ; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of Tania ceenurus, one of the tapeworms of 
the dog. 

.1847 AiG, Ceenure, .Hydatides which infest the brain of 
sheep. 1876 Benedeu’t Amm. Parasitee 99 The Cbenunss 
of the sheep causes giddiuesa and becomes fatal to the 
animal whioi harbours it. s8B8 Rollbston & Jackbon 
Anim. Life 306 There are sm t^oo heads in Coenurus. 
Goape, obs. form of CopI: 

Oo-epi*IOOpMy* ran. [after L. ce^efiscopAtus, 
f. co-epiuepus co*bisbop.] The position of co- 
bishop, joint bishophood. 

1644 JESBOP Angel ofBph. 44 Austin . . yeeided to under. 
Uke. . the burthen of Cot«is<x>pacie with Vakrius. 

OoMi&ll (k9|i*kw§l), a, and ob, [C Co- a and 
3 b 4- Equal. Ci L. tootfuSHs of equal age, com- 
panion in age^ and F. coljgul.} 



oomwASi. 


A. 

L Equal nfitA unto) one anotlier qr othmi 
qf the tame rm^ power, iiiip(irtaxioe» v«liie« etc. 
(Unmllr of penom or thevr attributes.) 
ttele J. Russsu. M, Nmrhtrr iota in Mbra Mk, s 80 
Btehoppa MaraiMS ft aria eoaqaalla SA. Cm* 
AilUm CrvtA, Tha wliala tivaa iHnaons ba co- 
atarnal tosathar and co.equal. tSM NoaTH tr. Gfemtrm^t 
Viali t8o Vs We ate not coequal vnto them hi veitue. 
SMI SHAxa s //m. VI. v. L 33 If once he coma to be a 
CardinaU, Hee'l make hit cap eoequall with the Crowna 



great thingi. 
and co*raual Son. 
t S. Of the same age^ coeval* 
sioa Sekai. Disc, rngtl. Aniichr. 1. ii. rif The highest 
SMnttoner of it is VinGentiiis TiharUanuSi co-iquaU with 
Cyprian. 

8. Of equivalent extent, coextensive wiih. 

^ itM G. JoHNBTOM Nai. Hut. E. Bord. X. a The district 
IS almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfame. 
1876 FnBBMAN Norm, Comf. I. App 544 These elements are 
not coequal with the original subsunce of the nation. 

B. tb, 

1 . One who is the equal of another. 

IS77 BulUn^cds Decodes dsoa) 680 God calleth the 
ihepneard that is smitten, his fellow or eoequall. 1657 
W. S. Schism Di^aJCt ids A denial of Appeals to Co> 
equals in Authority. 01864 Landuh Whs. (t868) II. 36/a 
Conquerors of Time, heirs and coequals of Kternity. 

1 2 . One of the same age, a coeval. Obs. 

1831 Gouge Gotts Arrows v. § 17. 439 lliose warlike 
sports, .were practiced by Cvrus when he was a youth, and 
by his coequats and play-fellowes. 

t COft’qttftl, V. Obi. [f. the adj.] 

1 . trxMS. To be or become coequal with (another). 

>899 Nasiie Lenten Sttiffe (1871) 56 They cannot inarch 
cheek by Jowl with her, or coequal her. 1604-14 
Geahame in Farr S. P. Jos. I <1848) s6 That ill Coequa l s 
still The greatest ill in hell. 

SL To make eqiial with (another). 

* 5 W J. Habvev Disc. P^leme 1. 6 Rabbi Elias . . lately 
cocquailed in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself. 
s6ea Warmbe Aib. Eng. ix. lii. (lOiat 935 Gods Cou'nant 
with the Patriarchs ana extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to eoequall, is a Primate of our Creede 
Coeqtuality (kas|ik wo *Uti ). [f. as prcc. -I- -ITT.] 
The state or condition of being coequal, 
ij$8a SruEBEsrifiaf. Abus.w 102 Familiarieie, or coequal- 
litie doth euer bring contempt. 1597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. 
V. (1617) s66 The coequalitie and coetemitie of the Sonne 
with toe Father wan denyed. 1773 J. Allen Serm. St. 
Mory*s Qj^f. xy Mia coequality, coeternity and consub- 
stantlality with the Father. x86i| Times 6 Sept. 8 He can- 
not be aennitted to any coequality, social or politicaL 
Ooft'OUliiei V- rare. [f. Coequal -xze.] 
trans. To make coequal. 

183a Sir T. Herbert Trav. 193 [The Hindoo widow] in 
forced to be partaker in her Husbands destinie, till Atropos 
with a dull Knife coequalises her warm composure with her 
mates infecting carca'«e. 

Coeqiiallj (k^irkw^li), adv. [f. as prec. -r 
-LY 2.] In a coequal manner or degree. 

1643 Case qf Ajfairs a Parties, Orders, or States, co« 
equwy authorised in the power of acting with the Head. 
1^ Lynch Theo. T'rMo/viiL 242 Truth and love mst co< 
eqi^y influential. 

Coa'qualziMIS. rare-^. »CoKQUAUTY. 

17^31 in Bailey voL II. 1773 in Asii. 
tOo'MiuttOi Coaqna-tftd,^/. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. eemquat'Us^ pa. pple. of to make equal 

with another.] Made equal with something else. 
In coequate or eoequoAed anomaly^ the true or 
equated anomaly 01 {y>lanet : sec Aeoualy. 
iSpa R. D. Hymerot. 50 The coequated and smoothe plaine. 
tdas UssHER Sermon 59 God is made the coaequate object 
of uic whole body of Divtnitic. 1878 Halley in Rigaud 
(1841)' ” • • ' 


Corr. Sci, Men 


I. 230 If the angle of comquate ano- 


dls^ce from it (the a^elion] . . is called its true or co- 
equated anomaly. 

t OOMliailon. Obs, rare, [sb. of action f. 
L. camqmre to make equal with one another : cf. 
Co- 3 a, and Eqdattqk.J The action of making 
coequal or of equalizii^ together. 

1471 Ripley Corny. Alc^ iv. in Ashm. (165a) 144 Or of 
P^ncypylls a coequacyon as other tells, a that Boylb 
VVks. 111 . m (R.) If all the extant parts of a (phyalcal] 
superficies ee so depressed to a level with the rest, chat 
there is a coequation, if I may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body. 

Oh. rart-^. [we Co- 3 a.] 
Mntoal Moalitv oreorre^itdence. Set EwiPaoa. 

s8flB B. Diicommmittm 15 How these three shrald have 
been studiously carryed on ia a true CMiuipage, or cor- 
reference one to tha other ; so that they might . . mutually 
promote each other to the eonclusion of the worke. 
tCo-ft'qpitfttft* V- Obs.— [f. Co- I le, 
p^. stem of equitSre to ride on honeback.] 
To ride together. s8a3 in Oochbeah. 

OoerbwUft, variant of Cuxb-bodilll 
O oeroe (k0|8*J8), v. In 5 ?oohoro 6 . [ad- L. 
mrurt to shut in, retrain, confine, f. cth together 
’^•reira to shut up, lettram, keep off, prevent 
F. had cahsreier, eaerewr in 14-1 6tk c., whence 


m 


the txample of ipAsfxetii 1471; (If this Is not a mis* 
print for ComiBTi the ordftuny word At thnt tUne)-] 
1 . frame To eoMtxaio or restrain (a volimtsry or 
moral agent) by the application of niperior ibroek 
or by authority tesdiig on fisece i to constrain to 
compliance or obcdieiiae by forcible means ^ 'to 
keep in order by force * (J-). Also absale 
sSgg [see COfCBaml. ^sSfis BoTuta Em. (1739) 78 

When an old Proverb, or an Spd of Versa Could more, 
than all o«ir Penal Laws, coerce. lysi Aylipfb Pmrerg. 
ego The Punlafaiiieois . . sufilcieat to ooeroe thia profligate 
sort of Men. a 1714 Nobth Z til. 115 To coerce the 
crowds and keep mder. lOiS PROumt HUt. Eng. III. xvL 
«74 When they were able, coeidng the voters with a high 
hand. tSSf Ringlakb Crimea (X877) 1 . vlL xog Me was 
charged to coerce, and not to persuade, Jowbtt PleUo 
(ed. a) V. 4ot States of discord, in whkh . . the subjecu 
always obey against Chehr will, and have to be coerced, 
b. (with the action of the agent at object). 
ISSSF ROUDB Hist. Eng. 1 . 059 Having the aavantaga of 
numbers, they coerced the entire prooMMtnga sSSS Rogers 
AjgrU. tjf Prtces 1 . xxviii. Tenants, .able to offiir a very 
vigorous and sustained resistance to any attempts nsade to 
coerce their labour. 

o. absaL To use coeTcivc measuxes in government. 
Cf. ConncioN a. 


1833 Palmerston Sy. Irish Coercion tx Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Mettcrnich or the Pope; we 
coerce ns they do, but then we redress grievances as they do 
not. 18^ Academy xs Nov. 3x0/2 * Coerce, coerce*, was 
dinned into Thomas Drummond's ears by coercion-reared 
offlcialt. 

2 . Const, a. To compel or force to do anything. 

(The first quot. may be a misprint for cohortOt used else- 
where as on p. 38.) 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 80 The due. . wytb hya felysbjmpa were 
coherced to take the llastyle for herdeffence. 1848 Lvtton 
Harold V. I'o have coerced those warriors to march, 
b. To force into (an action or state). 

0x833 Robertson Ser. 111. iil. (1872) 4s Coerce the 

partK^ars of faith into exact cmncidence with a formal 
creed. 1878 Green Short Hitt. iv. ao6 The Scotch barons 
. . were coerced into submission. 

1 8 . To subject to restraint in the matter of. rare. 

1780 Burkb sy. Bristol /rvu. to EImUoh Wks. III. 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered . . to be coerced his liberty 
until be makes payment. 

4 . To enforce or effect by conmulsion. ( U. . 5 .) 

a i8m Calhoun IVks. (18:^4) 1 1 . 27 The arm of despotism 
..could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 Webster, I'o coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract. 1877 {see CobkckuJ. 

1 6. To enforce (anything) on any one. rare. 

1700 Cai'm, Graham Lett. Edve. 317 Represented as divine 
truths, and coerced on the human mind under the pains and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnatbn in the next. 

tCOftTOMtft, V. Obs. rare-'. L. 

coerci-ro Cokkob - h -ate. Cf. eoeate.} Dans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1837 Tomlinson Beftods Disy. 646 Use purges to co- 
ercoate the . . humours. 

Coaroftd (kdi^ust), yyl. a. [f. Cobrob v. + -ed ] 
Constrained, compelled by force; enforced {(/.S.). 

tBsfi J. 1 '. Leader Sy. Ho. Comm. 23 June, The landlord 
is fidlowed to the poll by his tenants — a submissive train of 
coerced electors. 1877 Burroughs Teueation x8 Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans. 

t Coe'rceineiit. Obs. rare--', [f. BB prec. + 
-MINT.] Constraint, application of force. 

1586 A. Day Enf. Secretary ri. (1625) x2o Unto men that 
are of meane spirit, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement. 

tOoeTOent, a* Obs. rare—', fad. L. coercent- 
emjft. pple. of eoercere to CoiitOE.] Constraining. 

x68o T. WiLLsroRD Scales Commerce A iv b. To attract 
exiled men (as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligent 
Fraternity. 

Coftreer (ksid-isai). [f. Coerce v. ¥ -ir.] One 
who coerces. 


s8xs Monthly Rev. LXVI. 487 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Pope!.. 1843 Moelev ass, (1878) 
1 . xM The coarse vigour and teeming anima] hfe of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or flag. 

Coaveiblft (koid’jsib*!), a. [£ as prec. + -isle.] 

1 . That can l^ coerced. 

1658 Blount Gtossefr..Coerc^te, which may be bridled 
or restrained. lyai in Bailev. ryss in Johnson. 1813 
Fraser's Mag, VIII, xyx The tradesman .. is a coercible 
member of the community. 

2 . Of gases Compressible ; sometimes, in recent 
use, condensible. 

1777 Db Magellan Glass Aytar. Min. Waters 48 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogi&tlcated air [nitrogen]. 

Ooe*VOibl«nftftft. Coercible quality. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

C 06 roill|[ sb, [f. CoEROB v. -f 

-INO CSbstrainlDg, forcing. 

1839 Six H. Vans b Burton's Diary (i8a8) IV. 389 It b 
a coercing the conacieiice. 

O06roi081(k^i$*jjbi). Forms: 5-6 ooharoiem, 
-yon, 6 oohartion, 6-7 ooertion, 6 - eoanrion. 
[a. OF. tohereioHy cohertion (mt^.F. eoifrioit), 
ad, h. coerctionem, coertibnem, in roediseval spell- 
ing eoercibmmt a by-form (on the analogy ot the 
simple aneirtp arcHem^ arctibnem) of mrcitibngmt 
f. eoereiD ppl. stem of eoorcere to restrain, coerce. 

The current spell^ 1 $ deceptive, suggesting formation 
ftom coorcs'hdm no doubt led to the retention of 


the t whsii all 'Gthw 

<im wore altered co Utu tacb type b -fte The n reuu ui 
ckaiM jiM b riM sMM M that if 
A* Tim of cooroing* 

L Constraint, mttraint, eompblfioiit the tM^ica* 
tion of force to control the action of a voltintaiy 
agent 

1498 Ad tx Hem* Vlt^ c. 38 Priuia.t Such . 
were aurie by eomiMildon, odkeiden and M, 
tail Slvot C&SLL fSii, That a nobb diOde, I ^ 
aatorall dbpoaitboi and not by eoarCkM mays 


viit. uL 1 4 To fly co Che oivS magbtnua ^ «oea^ of 
chose that will not otherwba be ctfonue 4 ,.si8i Homim 
Leviath. lit. xlil aro Wbabg man to obedience, jmt by 


18^ Grbun SMort Hist. vi. tSaJustice b degrades by .• 
the coercbn of Juries. 1879 WuYTa-MitLViLLa aiding 
Recoil, ii. fed. 7) 17 Judicious coercbn, so employed that 
the brute obeys the man without knowing why* 

b. Forcible restrabt of (action). 
sSay Hallam Const. Hist, (1878) III. xvlli 388 A more 
uniform administration of Justice In ordinary cawis, a etricler 
coereba of outrage. 

t o. The eniorcement or execution of an ecclcsi- 
astical sentence. Obs. 

s^ Act 37 Honry VIII, c. 17 in Oj^. 0 Comb, EnoHm. 
23 May lauinlly execute and exercise all manner of Jurb- 
dlcclon commonly called eccleBbsticall Jorbdiedon and all 
censureB and coertbns apperteyninge . . unto the same. 
o-iM Hals Common Law\f,U^o coercion or execucicu 
of the lentence b ecclesbttical couru, b only by 1 
mnnication of the person contumacious. 

2 . Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed ; 
the employment of force to suppress ^Btioal dis- 
affection and the disorder to which ft ||pves rbe. 
In modem English politics, chbfly applied to the 
suspension of ordinary constitution liberties, and 
other exceptional le^slation, from time to time 
applied to Ireland. Coercion Act, Coercion Bill: 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1S33 and 
various subsequent onea 

Aa the word has had, in latar times, a bad flavour, oaggast- 

' lempb^iEUt 
I now usually 

, > approve of the action in quesiiou. 

179B A O'Connor b Madden United Irieksnen Ser. ti. 
(x843> I 1 > ^ 1 ^- The recall of Lord FitrwiUiam . . the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. sSga Sir C. 
NAriBR L^e iPall Matt G. (1887) 19 Oct. g/x) Goerclon. 
damnable coercion I What has been the rum of Ireland 
but thb accursed coercion. pALMKEBTON b Bulwer 

Zi/ir (1870) II. X. 148 Few absobte Governmenu could by 
their own anihority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen represematives of the peopb 
are placing at the command of the Government of thb 
country. i88e W. E. Fomtrx Let. Gladstone ea Nov. in 
Life II. vl. B73 Like myself. . driven vrith the oimcst re- 
luctance to take the side of coercion. 1888 Dk. Argyll 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9 '6 The cant which brands as * coer- 
cion * that whicn is the doty of every Government. 

aitr^. 1834 Palmerston in Bulwer Life (xSto) II. 
205 The Coercion Bill will pass without much dimculty. 
1848 O’Neill Daunt Recoil. tyComsHl II. App. yA The 
Coercbn Act of 1833 was passed by an English rarUament 
in defiance of a ludortty of Irish members. 1875 M. P. 
Cusack Sp. Liberator 1 . Imrod. 9 One of hb most power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of Coercbn Laws for Ire- 
land. s88b W. B. Furstkr Let. Cladetoae e8 Dec., My 
draft Coercbn, or, as it may be called.. Proteetbn Bill. 
s88i Ibid, so Nov,, My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. 

8 . Physical pressure ; compression. 

1830 Herschrl Stud, Nat. PhiL iil i. (1851) 223 Hay .. 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports. x8^ Kane Gritmelt Exp, xf. (1656) 
370 We have psased, by the inevitable coercbn of ke from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploratbn . . to the lowest. 
1683 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 38 I'liis violent coercion 
ami tight bandastng. 

II. 1 4 . The faculty or power of coercing or 
panishing; 'coercitive power* or 'jurisdiction'. 
(So L. coereitio.) Obs. 

(cit89 HkESEirr ns Boskmam Vita S. Thomet iii. xxiv. in 
Matenals Bechet (Rolls) 111 . s68 Sacrosancta eccksb . . 
duos habet reges . . duas jurisdktiones et duos ooertboes.} 
13x3 Ld. Bernrrr Froiss. I. ccxii. 059 {'I'hey are] to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome. 
s 849 Br. Hall Cases Consc. 111. vi, 279 In vaine b that 
power which is not inabled with coertion. 1700 TverSOJ. 
Hist. Eng. II. 907 They submitted themselves to the Jurb- 
diaion and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b. fg. Conviction, power to compel aaient. 

1788 Sterne Serm. iv. 6 f The single huit of the Camel 
and what a vary narrow poRSEge he to go, has more co- 
ercion in it, than all the seesaws of philosophy. 

Coftgpoionftgy (kP|d‘j/an&ri^, a. [i prec. -h 
-AKT .1 Of, or of the nature oi; coercion. 

1884 W. Txbb in Chr. Cornnew. e^ Jan. 355/s Mr Spencer 
has pointed out . . the complete (atlure of the coet 
enactments in preventing Rmall-pox epidemics. 

CkieroionUlt (k^iS-iJonlst). [f. as prec. + -I8T.] 
One who advocates or supports government by 
coercion ; esA in modem English pmitics, one who 
supports suen government in Ireland. 

i84t Ml ALL in Boncotif. I. 3 We suspect this is written by 
a coercioniat to catch very flat dbsenters. 1885 Dai(e Neua 
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COBBOITZVB. 


OOBVAZ., 


i6 July 4/7 Sir Michael Hicka- Beach will become coercioiuet 

OoeroitiTe(Md’Jsitiv),a (andx^.'). [aiifad. 
L, '^coercUiV'Us^ f. coercit- ppl. stem of coercere to 
CoKROi. Cf. F. co9fxiHf.\ 

1. -iCOKKOIVK I. 

I^ia C Downing iVA/# EgcL Kingd, ((1634)41 That jtirh- 
dictlon whereby hee doth ejcerciM . . hU corrective, coerci- 
live, coactivc TOwer. 1640 Jkr. Taylob E^itc. (1647) u If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have f^nunl hii 
delinquency. x66o-^DMCt. Dubit. 111. iL | x Without a 
coercitive power there can be no govemnient 

%. Cbercitivi force : ace CoaBCivs 4 . 

1864 in Wkbstbb. tiM R. FBacueoM Electr. 7 Steel . . 
has a force which, in the flmt instance, resists the asaump* 
lion of nMnetism; and, when assumed, resists its with- 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 1879 G. Pbks- 
coTT .y/. Tg/t/btmt laa The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound.. in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force that opposes the 
phenomenon. 

fB. quasi-j^. -CoEBnvi B. Ohs, rare. 

i^s Jku. Taylob Sirm, L (1850) 7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 

COBVCive (kO|d‘J 8 iv), a . Also 7 ooeraive. 
prreg. f. Cobbob r -lyx, by auociation with words 
in -ive formed on ppl. stems in j, as aspersive^ 
aversive^ conversive ; Littrd cites a F. coercif of 
16 th c., but coercitif\% the recognized form in F.J 

1. Of the nature of coercion ; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

a 1600 Hoqkcb EccL Pol. vii. iii. | i Power . . coercive 
over other ministers. 1647 May Hist, Part. iii. i. 5 I'he 
King . . bad taken a more harsh and coercive way. zyag 
PopK Odyss, XI. 360 Twelve moons the foe the captive youth 
detains In painful dungeons, and coercive chains. 1836 D. 
W. Habvby in Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. iii. XXXII. ss If 
. .it was necessary to resort to coercive legislation, in order 
to make men religious r 1858 Frouob Hist. Ill 9a A 
coercive police . . who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their leason by starvation. 1880 W. £. 
Forbtkr Let. Gladsio'te 95 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill T x88i Mrs. P. 
O'Donoghub Ladies on Horseback 11. iv. 59 [A rider] 
adopting coercive mea.Hures for his own safety. 

2. Compelling assent or belief, convincing. 

1650 Fuller PisgaJt 369, I see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief to the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture. 1718 Pole's Dune. 1. 104 mote^ His reasons for 
this Fury, .are so strong and so coercive. 1755 B. Martin 
Mag. A rte ^ Sti, 97 'Ine next Phaenomenoii . . is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or attend to it at all. 

8 . Slaving the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf. Cobbciok 3 . 

1650 Mulwbr AHthrofKnnet. ax Free from the coercive 

e iwer of head'bands and other artificial violence. x(^ 
VBLVN Pomona (17991 Gen. Advt. 94 It may seem in- 
credible, that so thin a skin should more coercive to a 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel, a X7B9 Blackmorb (J.), 
All things on the surface spread, are biound By their coer- 
cive vigour to the ground. 

4. Coercive force : the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two m.'ignetic * fluids \ and which resists their 
reunion when they have been separated. 

1830 Penny Cycl. AlV. a88/i A nonconducting enernr, 
calleo the coercive /ra^^i^exists in magnetic substances, by 
which the loss of magnetism when develoued is prevented 
. . Ihis is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 Tvnoall Fragm. Sci (ed.6) 1 . xv. 407 
PhiloMOuhers have been obliged to infer the existence of a 
■pecial force. .They call it coercive force. 

B. quasi A coercive means or measure. 

1631 Jrr. Taylor Serm. (1678) xa His tribunal takes 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
Da Fob ynre Div. Pref. 31 They, .would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Restraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tiana i8bb P. Beauchamp (G. Grote) Anal, Infinence 
Hat. Relifi. ^1875^ 33 No known apprehension will act as a 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coaroivaly (koiausivli^ adv. [f. prec. 4 - -LT.] 
In a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

i66x Discip. 4 Cerem. Ch. Eng. 11. 16 The exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or cor[)oral Penal- 
ties. 1690 Pknn Rtee 4 Progr. Quakers (1834) 58 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeda 18^ Contemp. Res*. Xll. x66 
This is . . the one cRsential claim which must bo indisput- 
ably and coercively made good. 

OoeroiveaaflS (k^iS-isivnes). [f. as prec. 
-NEiSS.] Coercive quality. 

1717-31 Bailcv vol. II, Coerdveneest compulsiveness. 
17^ in Ash. 1879 H. Spbncbb Data Ethue vii. 136 The 
element of coerciveness . . originetes from experience of 
those several forms of restrainU. 1889 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
igs Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 
Co-erextantp -erected, a. [f.Co-a,] 

Of bearii^s : Set up or erected side by side. 

In mod. Dicta. 

Coeruleln, etc. : see Csb-. 
tOo-eeeenoe, V. Ohs. rare~\ [(. Co- 1 .] 
frans. To make of one essence or nature. 

1994 N^abhb Terrort of Hiffit E Uij b. Our flutring 
thoughts when wee are drowned in deadly sieepe take hold 
and coessence themselues with anie ouerboyling humour 
which souneth hiest in our stomackes. 

Coeeeential a . [f. Co- a 4 Es- 

sential.] 

1. UnitM or inseparable in essence or being. 

1471 Riplby Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (165a) xis All the 


parts . . be Goessentiall Mid concrete. tSiS-as in Riishw. 
Hiei. Coil. (16591 335 Tlmre are other IjEws that be oo* 

essential and ooHateraf with Government 1871 Art Cem» 
tentm, PreC 175 The desire of happiness Is so ooessonthd 
with our nature, 

2. One in essence, having the same essence ; esp. 
in TheoL of the Persons 01 the Trinity. 

1987 Golding Dr Momay v. xt Coetemall Coequall, and 
Goessentiall, that is to say . . of one selfesame substance or 
heeng. 1597 Hookbb Eccl. PoL v. (1617) aoo Wee blesse 
and magnine Chat Coessentiall Spirit eternaJly proceeding 
from both. 17x3 BavaaiDoa Prtv. Tk. i.(x7y>} 30 As they 
are from Eternity three perfectly distinct Persons, so they 
are but one Co-essential God. im F. Hall Hindu Philos, 
Sytt. 933 The latter hold them [substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence; while the former consider then 
to be coesseiitial. 

3. Tointly essential or necessary, nonce-use. 

1876 E. MaLLOR Priesth. iv. 198 Both wpre coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the former. 

CoaMentiali^ Ck^a,e 8 e*nfi,» Uti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] Coessentiarquality or nature. CTneoi.) 

1^3 Milton True Relie. Wks. (1851I 410 As lor terms of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripersonality, and the like, they 
reject them as Scholastic Notions 1790 Divinity 

of Christ (T.lThe appellation of the Son of God. .implies 
coessentiality with God. x88a 3 Schapp Eneyel. 11 . 
99a/a The cu-esscntiality of the Son. 

Coassantially (kde, 6 se’njali), adv. [f. as prec. 
-I- -LY -.1 In a cuessential manner. 
s8x8 in Todd ; and in subsequent Diets. 

CoeMa'ntialneM. rare-^. [f. as prcc. 4 

-NKSa.] -COEHHKNTIAUTT. 

17M-31 in Bailey vot. II. 1779 in Abh. 

tCoeaaantiata, V. Ohs. rate. [f. Co- a + 
Esbentiate V.] To form of the same essence. 
Hence, Ooerao'Btlatod, ff l. a. 

164a Answ. to Observ. age/. A ine xr Courts of lustlce and 
Parliaments are not coesiientiatea, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incoiporate. 

CooBt, obs. form of Coast sh. 
Co-aata-blialimant. [ace Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or concurrent establishment. 

X79t Bp. Watson Charge Clergy xx (T.) A coestablishment 
of the teachers of different sects of Christians. 1803 — Let, 
in Anecfi. of Lije{\^i%\ 11 . 177 A kind of co-cMtablishment of 
the Catholick cleray should oe admitted. 1804 Ann. Rev. 
II. 348 The coeat^lishment of all sects is an easy process. 

Co-asta ta. [ace Co- 3 b. Cf. P". coital.] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

1796 Centl. Mag. XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
dominions, rather than suffer the liberties and prerogatives 
of his dear co-estates to be destroyed. 1798 Wellington m 
Owen Disp, 37 'I’he several co-estates were then so equally 
balanced. x8i6 G. S. Fabkr Orig. Pagan Idol. 3. 671 The 
petty kings revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-estates. 
Coe-Btid: see Coe. 

tCo*ata]l(a« Obs. rare. [ad. L. comtdne-us\ 
see COKTANEOUB.] -^COBTANEAN sh. 

x6io (L Fletcher Christ’s Viet. To Rdr., Sedulius . . the 
coetaii of Bernard. x6a3 Cockeram, Coetanest of one time 
and age. 

t Coata'naal, <r. [f. ax next + -ai..] -i next, 

1614 Srlden Titles lion. i. i. 7 How then could Nimrod 
and Abraham be coetaneali? Ibid. 15 Talus b made 
coetaiieall with Rhadamaiith 

t Goetanean, a. and sh. Ohs. Also 7 oofStB- 
nean, ooetanian. [f. as Coetaneoub 4 -an.] 

A. adj. >E Coetaneoub. 

16x6 T. Godwin Moses 4 A aron l xiL 69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean). X64X Eael Monm. tr. Biondf e 
Civil tVars Eng. nr-v. X09 Coetanean with the Plannets. 

B. sh. A contemporary, a coeval. 

1638 PRYMNE Unhish. Tim. X05 John Wickliffe, and his 
Cooitaneaii Richard Fitzralphe. ^ S69A J. Smith Doctr. 
Lord's Day 5a They who . .were either oefore Moses or hb 
Coetanians. 

Coatanalty. Also 7 ooetanlty. K L. 
comtdne-us (see next) 4 -iTY.] The quality of^being 
coetaneous ; contemporaneousness. 
s6aa-68 Heylin Cosmogr. (1674) Introd. 17/3 Borrowing 
..from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity m 
Princes. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 3M The hypothesis of 
the coeuneity of the marine and vitriolic acids. 

Caetaaeau (kdEixt^-nf^s), a. Also oosst-. 
[f. late L. co«tdm-us one of the same age (f. co* 
together + ssfrt/- z%^t-¥&ne-us adj. suffix) 4 -OUB.] 
Coeval in all senses. Const, with^ t unto, 

1. Coming into existence or arising at the same 
time : of contemporary or simultaneous origin and 
antiejuity. 

1608 Bp. j. King Serm. 5 Nov. 38 A parallele to this, 
coetoneous . . in time. i6as-6o Heylin Coemegr, 1. (x68fl) 
100 Corrivab with the Jesuites . . and almost comtaneous 
in point of time, are the Oimtoriana. 0x7x1 Kjlh Edmund 
Poet. Wks. i/ax II. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coetaneous Pleasure, Cure, and ease. 1833 Lyell 
Prine. Geol, 111 . 345 The Pyrenees and other coetaneous 
chains, such as the northern Apennines. 1893 J. W. Giem 
Philol. Studies (1857) 48 The gradual, not coetaneous, 
development of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cages Conse. iil L ax6 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world and time itsalfe. 
s6Ba Sir T. Beowne Chr. Mar. 86 Anticipate the virtues of 
age . . So may at thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporariee. 1799 Southey yoau ^ 
A re vn. 459 Thin he would sit Beneata the coetaneous oak. 


3. Existing or living at the tame time; eon* 
temporary. 

i6i^ Roserts Cientit BibL eye That land seams not to 
have received iu neme of Us co e ta ne ous to Abraham. 
1697 Tomumsoit Renotle Digp. 7ei Some ofhb cosstaneons 
Medicks. 179X Cowper flicul. t. 315 Two generations past 
of mortab bora In Pylus, ooitaneoue with nimself. 1841-4 
Emerbon Ess. Ejrpeiieuce (xdh%) 11 . 361 Bear., with thb 
coetaneous growth of the parte. 

4. ’ Of equal duration, coextensive in duration. 

1607-77 Fbltham Resehtet il xxxiil aa6 To ascribe a 

coetaneous being of the world with God, b to make it God* 
1699 Gubnall Chr. in Arms. 1. 34a Our troubles and our 
livee are coetaneous, live and die together. 1836 Lanooi 
Peric. 4 Asp, Wks. x8a 6 II. 435 Little of life b remaining, 
but my happiness will be coetaneous with it. 

Hence C^oetomooaelj adv.^ CkMta’&oowmoMk 
1818 Dwight Theol. (1830) I. xiv. 140 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exbts co-«taneously and co-eternally with 
ell other things which exbt in iL 1707-31 Bailey vol. II, 
CoetaneousnesSf the being of the same age with. iM.R. 
Hamilton Dixy. Sahhath i. 15 It derives all its authority 
of proof out of lU coStaneousness. 

Coetanian, var. of Coetanean. 

Ooetaniiy, obs. var. of Cobtanextt, 
t Coetany, <r. Ohs. rare-K -Coetaneous. 
S649 Grey Surv. Newcasfle(iM) 95 An andent stone 
house, .at least coetany with the Castle. 

Coete, obs. form of Coat. 
tCoete*ni(ef a. Ohs, [ad. L. co-mtem-us.] 
-next. a 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. v. vL 173 pel wenen .. pat Iris 
worlde ben maked coeterne wip his niakere. 1997 Primer^ 
A 1 the iii persons be coeterne and equall. 

Coetan&al (kdeiitS'inill), a. (and r^.). [Partly 
f. L. co-setem*us. or a. F. coitemei \ partly L Co- a 
4 Eternal.] A. adj. Equally eternal; existing 
with another eternally. 

TaaviBA Barth. De P. R. 1. (<49S> 7 The sone. b 
without begynnyng : coeternal to his tader . and to the 
holy ghost. 1949 (Mar.^ Bk. Com. Prayer 6 I'he glorye 
equallj the maiestie coeternall. 1667 Milton P, L, 11 1. e 
Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born. Or of th* 
Eternal Cocternal bram. X7t3 Berkeley Hylae 4 Phil. 
111. Philosopheni have thought Matter co-eteram with 
the Deity. x8x8 G. S. Faber Horse Mos. II. 433 The co- 
eternal, co-equal Word of God. 

B. sb. One equally eternal with another. 

1610 Healey JT/. Aug. Citie ofGodg^s The Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as coeteraab with God. 
Coeterxuuly (kdk|Xi 6 *inali> adv. [f. prec. 4 
-LY.] In a coelernal manner, with ^ual eternity. 

XS97 Hookbe Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 391 His coeternally oe- 
gotten Sonne. 174s tr. D'Argend Chinese Lett, xxxviii. 
094 It Matter did not exbt coeternally with God. t86a F. 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syet, x88 They allege, that illusion 
has existed from beyond all duration of time, and that, co- 
eternaily with it, the soul has been enthralled. 
CoeteTnalnesS. rare-^. [f. as prec. 4 -nebs.] 
Coeternal state or quality, lyey-gx in Bailey vol. 11. 
Coeternity (k^|St6*jnlti). [f. Co- 3 a + Pater- 
nity.] Coetemal existence or quality; eternal 
existence with another ; equal eternity. 

1587 Golding Dr u Neither is the Sunne afore 

hb brames, nor the Sunne or beames afore the light, other- 
wise than . . that the beames are begotten and the light b 
proceeding, which b an apparent image of the Coeteraitie. 
1699 Pearson Creed (1839) 76 Thb coeternity of matter 
opposeth God’s independency. 1793 Hanwav f rao. (1763) 
1 . iv. Ivii. a6a The antient Persians held a coeternity of 
these two principles. s659 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) iX. 
xiv. iiL las Aristotle’s tenet of the co-eternity of matter, 
t CoeteTniie^ V- Ohs, rare-^. [f. Co- 1 4 
Eternize.] trans. To make or call coetemal. 

z6so Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xi. iv. (1630) 389 The 
Boule, which if they doe coeteraice with God, etc. 

II Ocnir (.kSr). [Pr. ; = ' heart 
1 1. (Also comr-^erry.') The heart cherry. Obs. 
sfiaS Bacon Syha (1651) | 509 The Coeur-Cherry which 
inciineth more to White, b sweeter than the Red. 1699 
Moupbt & Bbnn. HeeUih’e Improv. (1746^ 894 The Coeure 
or French Cherries are most cordbL 
2. Her. The centre or fesse-point of the escut- 
cheon. 


Coeval (k^iPyill), a. and sh. Also 7-8 ooiST 8 l(lf 
7 ooevall. [f. L. cosev-us (see Coeve) 4 -al.] 

A. adj. Const wilht fto. 

1. Of equal antiquity, of contemporaneous origin, 
going back to the same date. 

x6aa-6a Heylin Cosmogr, (xfiSa) Pref., Episcopacy was 
coxSval with the Church it self. 1690 Loceb Hum. Uud. 
II. i. (1695) 49, I conceive that Ideas in the Understanding, 
are coeval with Sensation, xyaa Wollaston Relig. Nat, 
ix. ao8 Coeval to mankind Itself, and born with it. 1877 
T. D Chambers Div. Worship x53This custom of so etand- 
ti^ b coeval with Christianity in England. 

2. Of the same age, equally old, having existed 
or lived the same number of years. 

a 1700 Drvdbm Fables, Meleager, Those Trees . . Coevel 
with the World, a venerable Sight. 174a FIbldino Jos. 
Andrews in, i, Mrs. ’Towwousa b coeval with our lawyer. 
1811 L. Hawkins Ctess 4 Gertr, 6e There wes, in a rising 
mneration, something . . which she bad not perceived in 
that co-eval with herself. 

3. Living or existing at the same time or in the 
same age of the world ; contemporary. 

1704 Hbaens Duet. Hist, (tjtp) 1 . 403 They all flourish'd 
between the Fortieth and Fiftieth Olynraiaids, and must 
have been Co-evaL 1843 Month, Mag. LV, 5x6 The cap- 
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tMty or Mdciili, vUdi vM «oml wkh ^ tatli of 
Hoptiia. site Dama Mmn, Gfpi. 983 An nodont tribt which 
WM oCcviJ with aoiM of the nxtiM Mammli. 

4 . Of eoiacident dnrationi Uualnir to thdiune aso 
or time. 

i^a Yovno Ni^ Th, vin 16 Were men to llvo eofval with 
the nun, The pntnerch-pii^ woukt be learning etUl. ilei 
SouTHSY rAi/«Ai Jl. xiv, The Boy, coeval with whoee life 
Yon magic Fire must bum. iBBI Froudb Oe§mm U. 04 
Ovid . . dainw at the cIom of hU * Metamorphoeec* to have 
built a monument which will be coeval with auwkind. 

B. sb, 

1 . One who ii of the game an or ttanding in 
point of time with another or othen. 

i6i6 Blount Ghtwgr.^ Cpwah. that are of the aame age. 
>9W Ciaaaa ApoL (i7e6) I. 51 With my coaevab aa well aa 
with the millions since bom. 1803 Lamb Elm (x86o) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals : his juniors cannot be hts frienda 

2 . A pergoa lor thing) belonging to the same 
period or age of the wond ; a contemporary. 

1605 Bacon Zaerw. 11. ii. 1 14 It may eeeme they 
[scyences] are ordained by God to be Coevalls, that is. to 
meeta in one age. 1644 BuLwaa Chiron, 6 Hortensius, a 
long time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with CicerOb 1714 Cowma Task 111. 149 The mao, 
of whom His own coevals took but little note. 1870 Lowell 
AmoHfmy Bko, Ser. l U8731 347 Neither hit precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevala 

3 . One who liveg to the game point of time with 
another. 


iM B. White Life in Ckritt 1. 1 . 5 The relation of man 
to the Deity as his destined coevaL 
Ooeraiity (kJa,(VR'llti). [f. Coeval a, -f-iTT.] 
The (mality of being coeval ; equality of ag& 

1644 Bulwbr Ckirol 143 In coeaseotiality with me body, 
coevaliity. sSog Month, Mag, XIX. 327 This coevality is 
confirmed. t86i Med, Timee ao Apr. 4^/3 The coSvality 
of the fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
found. 

Coevally (knii v&li), adv, [f. Coeval + -lt 2.I 
In a way that is coeval ; at the same age or period 
of time; contemporaneously; gimultaneoualy. 

e iyxx Ken Prepamt, Poet. wks. x7ax IV. xxx From Sin 
their Sire, both Hell and Death C^vally drew breath. 
s84S J. H. Newman Devehpm, Chr, Doctr, 444 She was 
prMcstinated in the Eleraal Mind coevally wim the Incar- 
nation of her Divine Son. 

t CoeTav ct, Obs, [ad. I... comv-us of the game 
age, f. CO- (see Co-) 4 mmm age.] Coeval. 

Br. Walton Cofuid. Considered 365 This argument 
. . might prove . . the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Jutell, Syst, i. ii. 64 Light, thouf^ coeve with 
the Sun, yet proceeded from the Sun, and depends upon it. 

t Go-ayerla*stliiflr, Obs, Co-btebnal. 

1965 Jewel Repl, Harmng (161 x) 990 Coeuerlascing and 
consuDstantiall with the Father a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. X73X 111 . m Ix>ve which with God's nigh Will 
concentrick steers, With God co-everlasting perseveres. 

t Coawity* Obs, [f. L. type coKVttaSf f. coxvus : 
see -ITT.] Kouality of age ; - Co-bvalitt. 

1641 Hbvlin Help to HiitKi^x)yf^ It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. s6^ Cudworth Intell, Syst, 1. i. 39 They 
who conceived the World to have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 
t CoawOlUif Obs, Also oomvoua. [f. L. 
comv-us Coeve 4 -ous.] • Coeval. 

1699-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, HI. 1. 60 Comvous society. 
s66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. | 9 Can we then thina 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tr^ition of the world when 
his Father was so long coaevous with Adam. 1697 in Somers 
Tracts 1 . 65 This Great Council bears a Date, cosevous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government, 

Hence t Ooe*voiUBL#M, equality of age, coevality. 
s66o S. Fisher Rtuticks Alarm Wks. (XO79) 303 Their 
Cosevousness with the immediate Manusci^ta 
Co-ezeentor (kJniekse’kiiltaj, -&). [a. med. 
L. coexceutori see Co- 3 c and Executor.] A 
joint executor. 

[tg^ E, E, lf7/fs(x8B3^ a Bartholomeo Neue, coexecutore 
interiua in eodem testamento nominato.] 1433 ibid. 95 
Thomas Harneys and Robert Andrewe coexecuiours. 1904 
Buoy WilU (1850) X04 My brother, w' my seid yryfl co- 
executor. 1590 SwiNBuaNB Treat, Test, 189 Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1869 Tiollopb Belton Est, x. 105 
The gentleman who was called upon to act as co-executor 
with^ptain Aylmer. 

Co-ezeontriz (kjnickge'kisltrika). [f. Co- 3 c 
4 Executrix after prec.] A joint executrix. 

in Craio. Manek, Exam. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 

of the co-executrices of the Dowagm Lady Lytton. 

Co-ezert, -expire ; see Co- 1. 

Ooezlst (kdu|egzi* 8 t), vf. [f. Co- 4 Exist; cf. 
F, coexister.] intr. To exist together or in con- 
junction : to exist Rt the same time, in the same 
place, etc., with (rarely tfo, t unto) another. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man, 1. iv. X09 The three Stars 
that coexist in Heavenly Constellations are a multitude of 
■tan. Ibid, xoj They [Generations of Mankind] never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locke (J- h Of aubatanoes 
no one haa any clear idea, farther than of certain simple 
ideas coexisting together. x8eo-ie Coleridge />-/V iiMf(x865) 
89 No real greatneaa can coexist with deceit. 

Coszlitaiioa rkJaiegzi-stens). [f. Co- 4 Exist- 
EKOE ; cf. F. cooMslencoT} Existence together or 
in conjunction. 

iMSitT BaowME Psend. Ep, vn. iv. 345 A coexistence 
with that which is internally presented unto the uadeiw 
standing. 1794 EpwAioa Fr^, Witl 11. | 7, 68 Choice 
may be immediately after a State of Indiflerence, but haa 
no {Existence with it. iSaa Ds Quincby Cm\fese, (1869) 


t6s la the idaHen te eadi ether .. of seocasslan end net 
of coexislenoi. itM Mill Legifknh, 4) iil v. 8 8 The eo» 
exiatences of phenomena eaa In aoenae btmiiverial, unfosi 
the ceaxiaiBnoM of the pfimevnl eausea. .can be ledtMed to 
no i^vennl law, 

tOowd’atMhw. Oit, -pKo. 
s6i6 Sin T. Baowm Ptend, t, m, 4a Thus he fthe 
devil) endeavottie to propegafo the nnbellef of witches, 
whose concession Infom his eoexistency. S696 TnArr 
Comm, yohn 1 . 1 Hia co-etemity and co*existency with tha 
Father. 1684 H. Moan Answer, eie, 409 The ooexittency 
of the things they represent. 

Ooeziimilt (xdviegxi ftdnt), «. and sb, [f. Co- 
4 Existent ; cf. F. cosxistemt,] 

A. cuff. Existing together or in conjunction ; 
coexisting; contemporaneotti. 

166s SnixiNCFL. Or^, Saer, 1. il | a He makes Semlra- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of Troy. 1863 E. Neale 
Anal, Tk, 4* Hat, 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as succoMlve. 1878 Gurney 
Crystaltogr, 30 Every group of such coexistent faceais called 
a amtailo|»phic form. 

B. sb. That whidh coexisU with something else ; 
a concomitant. 

,*•48 Mill Logie iil xxU. 1 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent which he called its Form. 1896 
Chamb. frui. VI. 34 Gorgeous envelopments, .were almost 
necesssrily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 
Ooazi*8tixig9 fpi a. Existing together. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Man, 1. iv. sio ^^ether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals. 1879 C. Gbikib Li/^ 

S f Christ Ivi. 676 The political and religious spheres, were 
eclared not opposite, but oo-existiiy(. 

Omi 

trout. 


noi opposite, our oo-exming* 

9 »a*]id, V, [f. Co- 1 4 Expand.] intr, and 
. To expand together or along with, 

01711 Ken Hymnotheo PoeL Wks. 1781 HI. 370 Tlie 


various Orbs celestial co-«xpand, Adorn'd with Stars by thy 

X. . - .. 


veMsviam ws arm wvsmoaiosi /auvrii u . . ^ 

Almighty Hand. 1798 Month, Mag, VI. fw The d wiling 


placeof the Hebrews could not coexj^d wa^their numberai 

Coezt6*ttdp V. [f. Co- 1 4 Extend.] 

1 . trans. To extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 


iM [see C0EXTKNOR0I. 1667 H. More Div. Dial iv. 
I 90 (17x3) jfio The Papal Authority was easily coextended 
with the Conquests of Charlemaigne. 1784 J. Barrv Lect, 
Art i. (18481 57 llie growth ano progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2 . intr. To be coextensive. 

16x7 [see below], a vjtx Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 
Z7az in. 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend. 

Hence Oo6zte*nded, Coexte^nding, ///. a. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp, Ely 1. il 119 The ^urch and the 
Pope are coextending. s6^ Jeanbs FuIh, Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 1677 Hale 
Prim, Orig, Man, i. v. zxa No such collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure. 1779-81 Johnson II. 

z^Such mannera . . are coextended with ue race of man. 

Coezteiision (kduickstcnjdn). [f. Co- 34 
Extension.} Coincidence in extension. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Man, 1. 1 93 Some analogy, at 
least of co-extension, with my Body. 1899 H. Spencbb 
Princ. Psychol, 11 . vi. v. 37 CToextension . . or to speak . . 
more comprehensibly— sameness in the quantity of space 
occupied. 

Coeztongive (kFRiekste-nsiv), a, [f. Co- 3 4 
Extensive,] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coinciding in limits. 

1771 BuRkb Corr, (1844) 1 . 309 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with my largest relation, must be 1^ glory or my 
shame. 17^ Bentham Wks, II. 540 C^xtensive to 
dominion is jurisdiction. t86t Gosciibn For. Exch,^^ The 
fluctuations in long bills, .are co-extensive with the fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. 

b. Logic, Having the same logical extension. 

1870 Bowen Logk iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 
Coextensive Concepts are those which have predtely the 
same Extension. 

o. as sb. That which is coextensive, 

S898 Ld. R. Cecil in Oxford Ess, 62 Assuming that repre- 
■entation and taxation ought to be co-extensives. 

So Ooexta'Mdralj adv . ; Ooazta'naiveiiMNi. 

s88a-3 ScHAFF Emeycl, Relig. Knowl. I. 580 That the 
Spirit of God operates as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonemenL Oates Serm, St, Michaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of tlie graceof God in his Son Jesua r 1830 
Bentham fastieo ^ Codifie, Petit, Wks. V. 630/z A remMy 
so approadiing to oo-extensiveness with the dl^rder. 

t Oonrtdmt, a, and sb, ff. Co- 4 Extent.] 

A. adj. Coextended. B. m. Coextension. 

1647 H. Mosb Song of Soul 11. 11. ii. xxii, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body, a lyts Ken 
Hymnotheo POet. Win. 1791 111 . 987 His Love to all 
N<mds has boundlew co-extents. 

t Oof, a. Obs. 1-2 oAf; kaf, 4 kot [OE. c&f 
OTcnt. type *hai/b-; f. root *hf/y hoi/, whence 
ON. hf/a^ Ger. het^^ Da. hiwen, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of 0 £. was largely that of L. ater, 

alacor.] Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, keen, 
bold ; tooe, pngnacions. 

c tooo Alfiic On H, Tost. 16/^9 (Gr.) SwiSe glsed on 
mode and on aasinne caf. ciooo xboipe's Horn, II. 44 
(Bosw.) Dsst hi sceoldon boon cafe to Codes willan. e saoo 
Ormin Z9969 Oodess dom. - to kibenn fork Biforenn kafe & 
kene. c saao Bostiary Z51 If he [the neddre] olofled man m, 
cof he waxefl. Ibid, aao On Se cloScde 8e neddre is col 
a taeg Aner, R, 66 pa luSere coue deoueL c iM E. E, 
Alia, P. B. 694 He hy^ to Sard Comaunded lur to be 
cof & quyk e tgeo R.brvnnb Ckron, (1810) 66 pat herd 
Harald, fuUa kenehe was & kof [rime draf ^ 


One of ilm MWal factott 
of a DiodiM^t ; a coeflKcMt 
Oomr^ obfl. form of Ccf m. 

Co-mt«r, -lEtihor : tee C<k 
tOofb* St, 0b$, Abo 6 ooii; ootf(o* [Related 
to CoFF V. to buy ; but the mode of fonnatfon ia 
uncertain, ai is also the relation of •entei I and 2 ; 
they may be distinct derivatives. Cf. Btt. hoob, 
MIiG. dealing, bamun, trade ' ; alio 0H&« 
thou/h * dealer, mer&ant * J 
1 . A bargain. 

1471 Act, Audit, fa (Jam.) The cofe made betvhi her 9 t 
ymquhila Johns of^Brakeoerig. Act, Bom, 


, Be reaone of oofe & ^nge made betuix the 1 
argret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2. 


A hawker or pedlar. 

, « *888 Lynderay Peder C^dUs xo Ane scroppll eofo . . to 
by hennis reid-wod he rynnis. Ibid, 17 Ane awyngeor coifo 
■mangia the wyvis. Jbui. 33 Knaifatic ooff misknawTs him aell 
Quhen he gettis in a foiflt goun. 19. . Aberd,Rxg, Jam.) 
SMspeteoiung the merchandia in calling of thaim ewen. 

8. «C0VB, q.v. 

tOof(8, OOWB, OOi; adv, Obs. [OE. tdft, f. 
cdf adj, ; see CoF.] Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 
promptly; soon, 

a sooe CfvNEfWLF Etone (Gr.) 56 Masgen aamnode cafe to 
cease. axMCott, Horn, ast Icome sum cofer sum later- 
n xofa Owl 4 Hight, 379 He hupp and start swipe cow, 
And i^hep paWa to pe erove. c igao Sir Beuss 1895 Now 
ich wolde ^aue hit kof For a sehiuer of a lof 1 Ibid, 196s 
1 o pe patriark a wente oof, ft al his lif he him achrof. 1340- 
JO Alex. (sBind, 49 Al so cof as pe king kende pe sawe. 

Oo-feoffod Ck^ tfefr Law. Forms: see Feof- 
fee. [see Co- 3 c.] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others ; a joint feoffee. 

1458 in Ld- Campbell Chancellors (1857) 1 * *»ii* S** The 
fontaid Sir John, hia cofhoflee. 190a Bury Wills (1850) 04 
All my cofeffeea 1879 Stubrs Const, Hist. 111 . xvUl laS 
The duchy of Lancaster . . was still in the hands of the 
cardinal and his co*feoflFees. 

t Co-feoffor. Obs. [see Fboffbr.] -pTec. 

lOiM Richmond, Wills (xBss^ 3a Y* Edwarde Dockerey, 
Wnijam Dodyng, and other tneyr cofooflers .. be full fea- 
fide in fe simple off and in all suclic lands, etc. 

Oofer(e, obs. form oi Coffer. 

Oo-lbre : see Co- 3 b. 

Coff, obs. form of Corf, baskets 

Ooff (kpf), V. St. arch. Pa. t. and pple, ooft ; 
also 9 oaft. [orig. found only in pa. pple. and 
pa. t. toft, prob. a. MDu. toft, cojte (still dial beside 
later kochf)^ pa. pple. of eSpen to buy and sell, 
deal, trade (according to the general Teutonic 

J ihonetic law which excluded /r, ir, cf. OE. s 6 hti 
or *sdtte.) Hence, at a later date, was formed a 
present t^: the original present a as Cofe, q. v.] 
trans. To buy, purchase. 

c i4a9 WvNTOUN Cron, ix. x. 54 He pat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care. 19^ Stewart Cron, Scot, 11 . 583 To theme that 
banquet hsid^bene outr deir coft. ..*896 I Jalrymple tr. 
Leslie* s Hist, Scot, (18^) 63 A hundir egs . . war cofta for 
a frenche sous. 1774 C Keith Farmers Ha* xxviii. A 
the lasses loim. .'Cause lads for them coff broach sae biighL 
1790 Burns Tam o* Shemier 176 Thst Bsrk she coft for ner 
wee Nannie. 1807 Tannahill Poeme 194 His master caft 
him free some fallows. s888 G. Macdonald R, Fakoner 
1 . a8o, ' I cam to coff twine for the di^on 
t b. To acquire, get (otherwise than by buying). 
Obs. ‘Used improperly* (Jam.). 

1999 Mirr, Mag., Dh, Clarence xlix, Richard should 
besioe the crowne have coff. a 1986 Sir R. Maiylahd in 
Edits. Mag, 4 Rev, (16x0) Sept. 397 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton. .mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
men. .and coft ladies of heretage to his brother tones. 

Coffa, ooffe, obs. ft. Coffee. 

Coffa, ooffaw, obs. forms of Caffa (sense 2). 
S70S Act Z9 4 >3 WilL III, c. XI Coffaes . . and all otW 
thin Calicoes, commonly called muslins, 

Ooflke, -aw, var. of Coffoy, Obs. 

Ooffe, var. of Cofe sb. Obs . ; ol>s. £. Cuff. 
OoSiM (Vfi). Forms : a. (6 oaoua, ohaona, 7 
oobve, coavn, ooave, oAha, ooho, kauhl, kahue, 
oauwa) ; $. 7 ooflb, oaffii, oapha ; y, 7 oaphe, 
oaupho, oophia, ooffl(6, ooflfeF, ooflfoa, ooflEy, 
7-8 ooffe, oophee, oaufee, 7- oo^e. [ad. Arab. 

qahwah^ in Turkish pronounced kahvth^ the 
name of the infusion or beverage ; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant * wine ' or 
some kind of wine, and to be a derivative of a vb.* 
root qahiya * to have no appetite.’ Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African, word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of Kaffa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native. But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name qahwah is not 


given to the berry or plant, which is called 
hunn, the native name in Shoa being bUn, 

The European la^- generally appear to have 
got the name from Turkish kahveh^ about 1600, 
perh. through It. cajfi ; cf, F., Sp., "Pg. tafiy Ger. 
kaffety Pa., Sw. kc^t. The Enp. eojftty Du. koffity 
earlier Ger. toffee, koffee, Russ. kopSty kophety have 
Oy app. representing earlier cue from oAm or a^lv.] 
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1. A drink made by infution or decoction from 
the acedsi of a shnib (see 5), roasted and g^oond 
or (in the East) pounded; extensively used as a 
beverage^ and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

Biark ct^ee : strong cofilss served without milk or cream 
(F. flair). 

a. Early foreign forms ; 

* 59 ^ LiHschoifu* 9 Trav. 46 (NoU of Paludanus) The 
Turkes liolde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
Cliaoua, which they make of a certaine fruit . . by the 
Kgyptians called Bon or Ban idfm GaKAvaa Seraelia 190 
Some Cahve house Anote^ whei-e Hiey drink CahveJ. itfM 
(/////I, The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coflee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Deitcriljed by an Arabian Pliy* 
sitian, Oxford. 1665 Havrrs Sir T. AWr P'ay. E tnd. 
(Socotoni Isl.), For drink water and cahiL black liquor, 
drank as hot as could be endured, lyeo W.J. Brny^t t'py, 
Levant xxi. 94 I'he roost usual Liquor .. Kahue, which 
we call Coffee. 

B‘ (offa, caffa^ capha. 

Cart. Smith Trav. ^ Adv, 25 Their [TurkesT 
best drmke is Coffa of a grains they call CoaLya. x6rt R. 
H. A rtaignm. Whole Creature ix. 08 I^et them have <^yan 
from Greece, Cafla from Turkey. s6gt Jorokn Nat, Bathes 
XVI. (1669) 151 In the Eaat'lndies and in Turkey .. they 
liave a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in 'I'averiis, and 
drunk hot. 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 151 A Cup of Coffa. 

7. cauphe, cophie, cophee, coffe, coffee, etc. 
i6oi W^ARRY Sherley' 9 Trejev, 10 A ceriain Liquor which 
they call Cofle. . which will soon intoxicate the brain. 1636 
Sia H. Blookt Vcy. Levnnt(\ty]\ 4a One brought a Porcehine 
dish of Cauphe. s6^ Evklyn Metn. ( tS^T) 1. 1 x There came 
in my tiom [i.e. i63^fto the College, one N^athanicl Conopios, 
out of Greece . .THTe was the first 1 ever saw drink coffee; 
which custom came nitt into England till thirty years after. 
* 64 # — Syha 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is. ifiog G. Harvkv A*ivke ag9t. Plague xii. ta 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 169s Wood 
Atk. Oxen. 11. 656 He made the drink for nis own use called 
Coffey . being the first . . that was ever drank in Oxon. 
S7iB'4 Pork Ka^ Lock iii 117 Coffee (which makes the 
politician wise, And see through all things with his half- 
shut eyes). ^ 1796 J. Owen Trav, Euro/e II. 539 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink. 1804 Byron ^nan xvi. ci, 'l*hc evening also waned 
-~and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile Trihut. ix. aao, 1 
. . sat down . . to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee. 

b. A light repast at which coffee is taken (cf. 
ted) ; or a final course at dinner consisting of coffee. 

2. The seeds or ‘ benies * (collectively), cither 
raw or roasted ; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted seeds, from which the drink is made. 

s8a6 Bacon SyUtui | 738 This berry Coffa . . of which the 
Turks are great takers. 1683 J. Chambsruiymb C^ee, 
Tea, 4 Ckec. 11 Coffee is a Berry which only grows in the 
desert of Arabia. 1709 Brit, A/ollo II. No. 19. 4/a Turkey 
Coffee at ^d. per pound. ijB^ Ykats Nat. HUt, Comm. 
x^ Roasting coffee improves its flavour. 

8. The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained ; a species of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivate throughout the tropics. It bears 
fragrant white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each containing two seeds {coffee-oeans). 

■613 Baoom HUt. VitM 4 MertU Wka 11. 163 Turoao 
habeiit etiam in usu herbae genus quamvocont Caph*\trem9l. 
^651) *9 Th« Turkes uae a kina of Herb, which they call 
Caphe]. X7S7 Dybr Fleece i. 244 Caufee wild or Chea, 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. s 887 Livincstonb Treeo, xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disint^ation of the mica 
schist and trap is tlie fovourite soil for the coffee. 1859 
Tknmbnt Ceylon 11 . vii. viL 951 A plantation of coflfee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 

4. The name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations UMd as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dandolim 
coffee, 

b. Swedish coffee \ the seeds of Astragalus 
bceticus. Wild Coffee \ a West Indian name of 
/drama odoratisstma (Miller Pleutl Names). 

5. altrih. and Comt, a. General combinations, as 
caffti'bmh, -crop, •drink, f •farthing, •kusbasedry, 
•imbikmg, •lees, f penny, •plant, -plantation, 
•plasttinF, •shop, •sknib, -tree, -urn ; coffee-brown, 
•colonred, faeod adji. 


oonditlon hi which *eoff«a-planting appears at the pmaeot 
day In Ceylon. 1884 C uickbms Diet. Land. 84/s Boom 
few *coffee publie-houaet. . were opened. i8<d Trene. Mot, 


s8s 9 TauNBNT Ceylon vn. vi. (L.X The belief that a *coffee- 
bush . . would continue . . to bear crops without manure, 
sfiff Mottbux Si. Oioda Moroeco 151 He was muffl’d w to 
the Eyes in a *Coflee-ooloiirVI Handkerchief. 1781 Pul- 
TRNCY in Phil, Trane. Ltl. 346 A thin coffee-coloured 


TRNCY in PkU. Trane. Ltl. A thin coffee-coloured 
liquor. 1883 A DouaoM Old World fdyth. Dead Let. i. 
Tfii, Coffee-Loured laoee. tSm TairmNT Ceylon viii, yL 
(L.), I'he entire *co(Bee cropjM Ceylon, sfiaf Howull in 
N. 4 Q- Ser. 1. (1830.1 1 . 3S|/sTliia ^oflae^lriiik hath caused 


N. 4 Q- Ser. 1. (1830.1 1 . 3S|/f This ^oflae^lriiik hath caused 
a great sobriety among lui nationa a sStf Barham Ineol. 
Leg^ Hoate- Warming, The ffame^loorM Belle, and ner 
^soffee-faoed Beau J a&jh MAavau. Mr^ Saneibe 4 They 
had set up this Cock, and would hava bean eonteiit..io 
have ventur’d their *Coffee- Farthings, yea their Easter- 
Pence by advance, to have a fling at aim. sflsy Dickrns 


broeaa . . carries on its wings the aroma of the cofl^M-tree. 
iflgg J. F. Johnston Ckem, Com. L(/St I. 003 I'he Coffee- 
tree. .attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averaging from ■ 5 to 90 feet. 1I33 BaRwaTsa 
Nat, kfagie xiii. 3^ The inhabitants boil the water in their 
*cuflee-urns. 

b. Special combinations : oolfae-boffii, the seed 
of the coffee-plant ; ooffae-berry, the fruit of the 
coffee-plant also, loosely, the seed; ooffaa-biggin 
(see Biggin*^); ooffaa-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
{/^rrhuia violacea) found in Jamaica, which builds 
its nest in coffee-trees; ooflfoa-blight, a micro- 
scopic fungus destructive to coffee-plantations; 
ooflba-borar, a name given to species of boring- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; ooifaa-bug, 
an insect (Lecania coffem) of the family Coeddse, 
very destructive to coffee-plants; ooffea-oup, a 
cup from which coffee Is drunk, usually larger than 
a tea-aip ; t oofPaa-diah, a cup or other vessel for 
coffee ; ooffaa-grounds sb. pi., the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion ; oofltea- 
huller, ‘a machine to remove the husk which 
covers the coffee-crains * (Knight Diet. Mech,); 
ooffee-mill, a smaU hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; ooffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; ooflba- 
nut, the fruit of Gymnoclculus canadensis, the 
Kentucky Coffcc-trec, used by early settlers as 
a substitute for coflee; ooffae-palaoa, a Itfffe 
uid sumptuous coffee-tavem ; + oofTaa-powdar, 
ground coffee ; ooffae-rat (sec quot.) ; ooflba- 
roaatar, id) one whose business Is to roast coffee- 
beans ; (/>) an apparatus for roasting coffee ; 
t oofliba-aaga coffee-wit*, oollbe-ahop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; {b) in India, a place at 
which the residenu of a station (cap. in U^r 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfut of coffee, 
toast, etc , at nn earlier hour than the regular 
bicakfast of the day ; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, etc. ; cofTee-ataiid, 
(a) a support for a cofiee-pot ; (b) a stall for the 
sale of coffee ; oofltoe-tavarn, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refresliments are sold ; oolfea-taa, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; ooffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; t ooflfee-wlt, a wit who fre- 
quents coffee-houses (see quots.). See also CorFXS- 

HOUflB, -MAN, -POT, -BOOM, -WOMAN. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury^ 11. 81 /x 7 'he *^ 0 >flree Bean, or 
Berry ..grow two in a thin furrowed huik. z 055 J. W. 
Ckoker 111 Croker Pap. (1884) III. xxix. 327 Is it ponHible 
that raw coflee*beans were issued to the troops in lha camp T 
i66a Petty Taxes 46 Tlie importation of forty thousand 
pounds worth of *eoffee-berrtes. f866 Tnae. Hot. 310 
When ripe, the coflfee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp jnenioved. 1803 [see Biggin '<>] *CofSea biggin. 
sBip RExa Cycl, a. v., The powdered coffee is sometiiiiiea 
put into a linen bag or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it u called in the North of England, 


a coffee bigaio. ifarflo. Uas Diet. Arts (El 'I'he coffee- 
biggin with the perforated tin strainer, iflgp 'Ienmeiit Cey- 
lon\ s6i The ^cofibe-b^ . . for some years past has devas- 
tated some of the plantations in Ceylon. i76e-7x H. Walpole 
Vertnds Anted. PaieU. (^86) V. pt, I have a ^coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1833 Russell Crimean Wary\. (L.). Bwemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 1684 I^ona. Cae. No. 
1900/4 Two ^Coffee Dishes Plated with Silver. 17^ Low 
iMt 69 Young women . . resolving lawful (Jiiesiions by 
*C;offec-Grottn& tflpx Nomth in Autobiog (iBBy) 995, I 
desire . . yon will get me a very good *ooffee mill. lyBo 
Kirpta in Biog. BrU. II. 3x5 His father, .was a ooffee-mUI- 
maiker. 18I6 Pall Mali G. es May i/i, 1 (app. Dr. Bar- 
nardo] planned the New Edinburgh Castle as the first 
^coffee palace in the United Kingdom. iffBe Load, Gae, 
No. 1750/4 Fine *Coffee-Powder, from as. 6 d, to js. per 
PouniL or the Parched Berries nt the name rate. 1899 
Tennuit Ceylon 1 . 140 The *coflee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Mns hirsutus of W ElUott, found in Southern India. 
1737 Common Sen^ (1738) I. 979 , 1 was bred to the Trade 
01 a *Coffoe-Roaster xjqg Brownino How it etrikee ee 
The Goffee-roaNteFs bracier. DiCKBMa C 7 . Twist xxvi. 
Field-lane .. has its barber, its *coffee-Bhop. x88o T. W. 
SHsaBB Cof^juroPs Dan, 909 After hk return to Indta . . 
one day when he waa at *ooffee-ahop in the moming, etc. 
1890 BaAMuaevH (ns LotiePU The coflee-sbop is essentially 
a social gathering i8fi6 Trwte. Bot. $xx A patent ..far 
the introdnecion of *(^ee-tea. ifje Hr. Mabtinbau 
Dtawriarm i. 7 *niey were majvhed off to their labour 
in the *ooffee-walka sfifly Djivdbm /nd. EmOororEpH, 
As for the *Coffee-wits he oays not much, Their proper 
Bus’ness u to Damn the Dutch, sflye WvcHBeLBV Loffo 
in Wood n. i, Lydia, What k the ooffee-witf Dap. He is 
a . . gossiping, quibbling wretch, and sets people together 
by the ears over that sober drink, coffee. 

L A house of enterta in m ea t where coffee and 
other refrethmentf are aoppUed. (Much firequented 
in umI iSth €. ior Ihe pnitKiae of political 
and literary convenatloa, drciilaition of news, cCc.) 


Dashed in his face a whole oup of hot *cOTee-leea. atfn 
R. Hrad Cantiag Aead, 97 He did . . exerdie kk hand 
with the Diom mther for oanghty hnlfpenom or K2oflko- 
penoe. eiffp Tbmmbnt Ceylon Ted. e) 11 . nefi Thn ^oeffbo 
plant . . which is a native of Afrtaa, was known at YeaMoat 
nn early pexiod. 1868 Troas. Bot, 311 A Javanem *€ofiee- 
plantaSKin. 0839 Temuarr CeyionniL vi. (L.), The healthy 


The pbcee now so called have lost chlacharaoier, and are 
•imply refireehment ho m o i . 

18x3 G. Sandvs TVwp. l 86 Cofla 4 ioafioi (in Conetan- 
tinoide). .There eic th^ chattiaamost of the day, and aiiipe 
of a dnnke called Coffa. i^jffBLOUirr Gloseogr., CaeMe- 
kouu, a Tavern or Inn where they eel Ckuphe. X884 Frpvs 
Diary 04 Nov., To a oeffec-hottse, to drink jocolatte. adbya 
Wood Life (1848) 4« This yearo (x6soJ Jacob a lew open^ 
a coffey house at the Angel in the parkii of S. Peter In the 
east, Oxon. svn Addibon Sptet. Na 46 r t At Lloyd's 
Cfiffro-house where the Auctions are usually kept. 1700 
Burks Fr. Rev. 198 The leaders of the legislsttve clubs 
and coffee-houses. 1817 Haclam Const. Hist. 1x878) IL xl 
354 Anecdotes of court exceiaes . . in daily cueulation 
through the coffee-houses. 1848 Macaulay Hid. Eng. L 
366 Every coffee-house had One or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with adiairatkm. 

2 . attrib, oud Comb. 

tdife Lond, Gae. No. 1910/4 A Coffee-house-man at the 
corner house in Brookpstreet. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1730) 
19 Coffeehouse- wits, x^ Lond. Gae. No. 5900/4 Mary 
Hassaid . .Coffee- House- Holder. 1731 J. Brown Sktufiteh. 
Charac. lyj Our modish coffee-house philosophers, ma 
Hums Pot. Disc, i x What we can learn from every ooffee. 
house conversation. 1843 Disrabu Sybil (1863) 150 Hk 
lordship was apt to be too civil . . I'o-day he was quite tlie 
coffee-house waiter. He praised everything. X878 — Sp., 
Mere coffee-house babble. 

t Co*ffffO-lliaii- Obs. A man keeping a coffee- 
house. 

1873 [R. Leigh] Transh. Reh. 48 The coffee-men I bear 
will md fair for your stationers. 189a Luttrbi.l Brief Ret. 
(1857) 11 . 490 The lord mayor has dwdured no coffee mn In 
London shall roLcive guests on .Sunday. 1784 Low JSife 89 
Vintners, Coffee-men, Publicans. 

Co'ffffle-pot. A covered pot with a spout, in 
which coffee is made or brought on the table. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 4x19/4 Stolen . . A Coffoe-Pot and a 
•Salver. 1736 J. Waryon Ess. Pope (ed, 4) 1 . ly. 941 It 
is, doubtless, as hard to m.nke a coffee-pot shine in pMtry 
as a plough. 184a Mrs. C\ki.yie Lett. I. 163 'i'he absence 
of loaf cr coffee-pot would have been less sensibly felt. 
Oo*ffee-rOOIII« A public room where coffee 
and similar refiesbmenU are served ; now, gener- 
ally, the name of the public dining-room in a 
hotel. 

X7za AoDtaoN Sped. No. 403 F 10 The first Object 1 met 
in the Coffee-Room. xkaB Blackw. Mag. XXI 11 . 386 In 
private house, bookseller's shop, or Coffee-room. x88i 
Goldw. Smith Lect, 4 Ess. 179 He sat down in the coffee 
room of the hotel. 


t Co'ffaffl^O>llUUl. Obs. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house. 

X710 Load, Cae. No. 466^4 Elisabeth Dye, late of the 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman, zysg Ibid. No. 
6194/10 Dorothy O’Bryan. .Cofloe-Woman. 

Coffeio, coffeine, etc. Chetn. \ see Caffxio, etc. 
OofTen, obs form of Coffin. 

Coffer (kp’foj), tb. Forms : 4 oofere, ooofar, 
4-5 oofire, oofuT, 4-fi oofflre, 4-7 oofor, 5 oofir, 
oo^r,4, (oowffer, ooiifire, oophor), 6 ooafer, 
(oofor, ooffor, ooffitr), 4- coffer. [ME. co/re, 
coffre, etc., a. OF. co/re, eoffre:^L. cophin-um, 
nom. cophinus, a. Gr. teb^vot basket ; cl. Coffin. 
The phonetic development (through ’^cofno) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, ¥. ordre, L. *Londinus, 
F. Londres. For the extension of sense, cf. (in Du 
Cange) Capil. de Villis, cap. 62 : * de cofinis id est 
ecriniis \] 

1 . A box, chest: esp. a strong box in which 
money or valuables are kept. 
e 1300 Beket 1995 Ich have a lute cofte . . Ther booth jut 
inne atte leste cijte hoodred pound. ^1303 Coer de L. 
Z039 They brake cafftn and took tresours. c Chaucer 
rremkl. T. B43 He gooth vn to his cofre And broghtegold. 
X4b3 Bnry Wule (X850) e^ The scid William to have, .a! my 
. cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostilmentvs. Ibid. 32 
A htyl g^e cofifire for kerchys. 1348 W. Thomas Iw. 
Cram, 4 Diet. (1567), Cassa, a cheste or coafer. Mpg§ 
Baeret Theor. tvarres v. iii. 134 These shot and bullets 
must be carried in coffera 1607 Shaks. Timen 1. ii 190 
He commands vs to prouide, ana giue great guifts, and afl 
out of an empty Coffer, xt^ Lbdiard Se/hoe II. vii. a8 
Seven! coffers and cabinets, .were fill'd with stuffs of gold. 
cz8oo K. White Poet. Wks. (1837) 80 My breast's my 
coffer, and my God 's my hope, x8oe W. Irvimc Sraceo, 
HeUl liir 95, ^ large iron-bound coffer. x 8 fs R. Ellis 
Catullus xxiv. He owns not a slave nor any coffer. 

b. In the plural often equivalent to 'treasnry’, 
and hence * ninds, pecuniary resources \ 

X377 Lancl. P. PL B. XI. zpt For aUe are we emtes 
oreatures and of bis ooffres riche. 1413 Lvog. PiUpr. SeeaU 
tiL 4 v. (i 483> SB Ai went, .in to your owns CoImr. x[M 
Lvlv Etiphues{Axb.) zze Whereby thou mayeat. .enrich thy 
cofers. xfioB Drydbn St. Euromonfe Ess. Z98 Aa long as 
we have Money in our Coffiars. tvet Swfw South Soa, A 
million In hli coffers. 1833 Ht. If AavniBAV Fr. Winoe 4 
PoL vi. Is The odKan oTthe govermnent had tong been 
empty. xlSy Sunuts Huguomale Rag. i. (18B0) e SSorU . . 
•ofltl tbecoffueel'RoaM by tfaeaeleofindulgoneee. 

1 2 . An ark. Applied to Koah't the * ark * 
of bulrushes in wbM Moaet waa laid, and the 
'ark of God*. Obs, 


e x|R3 E. E. AEit, P, B. azo Make to>e. . Aeofer cloeed of 
tree, e 1340 Cursor M. 56x4 (I'rin.) A oofur of Jerdes dud 
she [Moses' mother] be wroujt xjU Wvclw Est. xmr. 10 
loyne u eogideve on erke IMS. 4:1400 eihe other cofem]. 
9349 CovaaiMiLB Braeas, Peer. Hob, at They put it in a 
tyde eofer, and layde it eule vfiien a iwuenijbanlm.^ 97x1 
^urtiea. CAaswe. (S737) IlL 1x7 [Ekm^s] Dsuee. .in she 
Procesdou of the fleomd Cofc. 


eofer, and layde it eule vfiien a iwuembanlm.^ 07x1 
viea. CAasw^nr) Ihmee. .la she 





oownB. 


f 8. A ODlftn. 

t de^h mylttd them in th«lr coffen. 

(SomoM Ho.), My b^y lojte bttryo 4 io o cofcr of tioo. 
iW *!»<»*" 54 <R.) A great coffer of cypmt. 
Into whi^ cWdM pact the boonee of them, that were 
dead of that trybe. igM (see Coffbo o. i). 

f 4 . C\^r tfikiktoH : the peiicMium. Obi. 

tgrtTaeviSA Barth. D$ P.R. v. xx*vl,(i405) 149 Abowle 
the nerte is a maner dothynge that hyglue the shme and 
the cofre the hert. Ib£i. ttoThe herte. .gretiyd oyaotne 
pMame that infecteth the cwre therof. 

6, Afth. a, A annk panel in a ceiling or toffit, 
of ornamental character, utually decorated in the 
centre with a flower or the like. 

Bvcltm tr. Frtarfi A rekit, xal Those [are call'd] 
Cofera wheMin are cut the RoiieB. .which adorn the spaces 
twixt the hcods of the Modilions and Mutules. sin P. 
Nicholson Fract, Build. 506 The coffers of the sofStw the 
cornice are square. iSas yl/ArasrMMr ix Jan. 48 On the 
grinds of the coffm formuig the lacHnaria of tM ceitinga. 

O. A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 
with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Obs. 

* 7*5 Lxomi Paliadio'e Archit. 14 'l‘he ancient walls of 
Naples, .are made of two rows of free stones. .bound to- 
gether with other crossing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
..were nUed up with stones or earth. 
t6. ForHjiccUion. (See quot.^ Obs, 

. «7>7^* CHAMaxKa Crc- 4 , in fortification, denotes a 

toUow lodgment, athwart a dry moat, from six to seven 
feet deep, and from sixteen to eighteen feet broad ; the 
upper part made of pieces of timber raised two feet above 
the level of the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering; and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures. The coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere . . The besieged generally make use of coffers to 
repulse the ^siegers, when they endeavour to paaa the 
ditch. lys^ in Jounson ; and in later Diets. 

7 . Mining, a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Obs. 

ibjt Phil Tram. VI. aioS Which with the Ores falls 
down into the Coffer (/. r a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and x| foot overj. 

b. * A rectangular plank frame, used in timber- 
ing levels* (Kaymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

8. Ordnance Survey, Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

1^5 Roy Surveying in Phil Tram. LXXV. 4<a Each 
coffer conniited of three boards about half an inch thiclc 
xfieo^ /hid. XC. 557 The apparatus for the measurement, 
consisting of . . pickets, iron heads, and a new set of coffers. 
1843 PeHHy Cyct. XXV. 0x7/9 In the actual measurement 
the measuring chain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by n constant weight, 

9 . Hydraulics, a. A caisson or water-tight box : 
cf. CoFFKit-DAM I. b. A kind of caisson or 
floating dock. C. * The lock for a barge * (Sim^ 
monds). 

x8aa Trans. Soe. Arts XL. 105 er the coffer slung by the 
roues dd[M, watertight lx>x used in repairing a ship's side, 
below tiie water line ; elsewhere called a caisson). 

10. in Fike-oofpkk, q v. 

11. Comb.f as \ coffer-key, Md (also •like 

adj. ; ooffer-flah, a trunk-fish, a species of OstrU' 
cion ; oolfer-Blide valve, a box slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. See also Coffbh-dam, -wokk. 

1BB4 J. CoLBOaNK Hicks Pasha. 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-fish . . pre.served and sold at Sues to homeward-bound 


lost her •cofer kaye. 1483 Cath. Angl 70 A *dorfyrlod 
(r^r. Gofer leydL nryw/ur. sgpe SiiAxa Ven. 4- Ad. 1127 
She tiffs the coflter-lids that close his eyes. x8m Paascorr 
Mexico I. 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
name.. from the *cuffer-like rock on its summii. sSs6 J. 
Smith Patutrama Sc. h Art II. 133 A *^coffer-.slide valve, 
which requires no packing to make it steam-tight, aa there 
is always a vacuum under it. 

Coffer (k/7*foj), i/.i [f, the sb. : cf. F. coffrer.] 

1 . irons. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer ; to lay 
up securely ; to hoard, to treasure w/. Obs. or arch. 

^ *394 P‘ PI Crsde 68 He will kepen it hym-self & cofren 
it faste. Fardie Faeions i, iv. 43 Diuera of them 

throwe their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 
eonhen cofres. 1503 Shaxs. Lucr. 855 The aged man that 
coffers vp his ^d. 1676 Br. Grove Find, Conform. 

Clergy (1680) 93 He. .coffers i* up amongst his other choice 
Expressions. 1805 Southey Madoc m Aet. xix. They 
■** 2 ^ "P ashes of the dead, and coffer'd them Apart. 

tM D IsEAKLi Chae. /, 1. iii. 45 This family document . . b 
perhaps still coffered among the antiqutuea of our aati- 
quanes collections. 

2 . Arch. To adorn with coffers (see Coffeii tb. < 
$ a). See Coffered. 

8. Mining. (See quots., and cf. Coffbe-dam.) 

b88s Raymond Mintw Glass., Coffer or Cofer (DethX to 
secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering. s88a Mature XXVI. 569 The iwo. 
cess of coffering out or damming back water in shafts . . by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubhj^. 

M cm., ra ...t — 



doffBKF Hied kd obtaialiiff a diy foimd*CiiMi for 
bridge!, ita!, etc. ; wAUr coairiiiicted ai two 


_ . etc. ; wAUf cottitiiicted of two 

fow! of pUffA with ctAy pAofcad between tbenit ox* 
tendiiig Above higfa-water maik ; the water being 
pump^ out so Ai to leAve the encloaiire diy. £ 
Also a wAter-tight stnetufo fixed to a Ahip's alde^ 
for mAkiqg tepairs below the water-line. 

*738 Hawksmoor Loud. Bridge a 6 The way he proposes 
to lay the foundathm Is with Cofler*danis> tm LAiiBi.TB 
fVesim. Br, 49 Why could noi tba Fouadationa of the 
Piers have been laid oy the help of Coffer-dami t 1778 O. 
Semple Buildup in IVtster to They have . . of late trans* 
lat^ Che Word^tterdeauje, and raoderad it C^hrAasn. 
which 1 presume, U a Word or technical Term not used, 
mr wen so much as known in the English Tongue before 
the Year 2734. sMo Smiles Enrmtert III. 4i3T1ie piles 
had been driven, and the ooffer-oams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily Mews a8 Tan. 6/1 It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dam inside the ship, and after the external 
patdiinff to fill this dam with cement. 

Ag. tm £. J bnkims Queens Head 10 No . .suhsdtttring of 
modem iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious coder- 
dams whereia their aaoauirs used to bury ihameelvet at 
night. 

2. (See quota.] 

1881 Advance (Chicago^ *8 Apr. 971 A new absorbent., 
from the cocoenut fibre. .aUlod cofferdam, and will bold . . 
from 19 to 14 times its own weight of water. 18^5 Detify 
Tel 97 May, It has been discovered . . that a composition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose haa the . . pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot . . of closing up instan- 
taneously. so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship's 
hold. The name of ‘cofferdam' has been given to this 
preparation. 

8. attrib.., as coffer-dam work, work performed in, 
or by means of, a coffer-dam. 

277a Hutton Bridges 93 This is coffer-dam work, 
lienee Ooffer-dRin v. trans., to provide with a 
coffer-dam. 

i8As Daily Mews 19 Dec. 5/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diatelycoffer-damnied and the masoniy repaired. 

Coffered (kp-fdid), ppt. a. \i. Coffer sb. and 

»,T + -KI).] 

1. Enclotied in. or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

2587 Torbkrv. Trag. T. (1B37) 97 To untbUTe Her coferd 

ware. b888 Blaekw, Me^, Sept. 396 A too feet ooffered 
steel chain. 

2. Arch. Furnished or adorned with coffers. 


in a horizontal cethng. 

Cofferer (kp'ldidj). Obs. txc. Hist, [ik.01l.eo/- 
frier, L coffre Coffer ; see -kb.] 

1 . A treasurer, Obs. cxc. Hist. 
r 1330 R. Brunns Chron, (1810) 3*9 Sir Rauf J>e Cofliren 
pat tyme wai Tresorere. Ibid, 390 pe Cofrere [orig. 


bat tyme wai 'Tresorere. Ibid, 390 pe Cofrere [orig. 
Fr. le Cofrety\. 15I0 North Plutarch 755 (R.) He 00m- 
manded . . his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
ofluB five and twenty tayryudoa. zfSa N. T. (Rhem.; 
Rom. xvl 93 Erasius the cofferer of the citie aalutnth you. 
s6^ Selorn Tities Hon. 344 In tlxat account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the Mcoiid. 174a Young Mt. Th, il 550 Vc for- 
tune's cofferers I Ye pow'rs of wealth 1 x8fa Sala Capt. 
Dang. II 1 . iii. 2x4 The Bonk of Amsterdam, uien the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers, .in Europe, 
b. An oTfioer of the royal household of England, 
next under the controller ; be liad the oversight of 
the other officers. Hist. 

itt8 Lblano Jtin IV. 60 One noUble Tombe . . wherein 
William Cope, Coferer to K. H. 7. is buried. 157# Act 
13 E/iz. c. a I X Any . . Cofferer of the Housbold to the 
Queen's Majesty. 1708 J. Chambkrlaynb St. Ct. Brit, i. 
II. xii. fx743) 101 The cofferer, .is to pay the wages of the 
king's servants above and below stairs. 2780 Burke Corr. 
(x 844}I1. 396 The king's houseliold. .has. .three treasurers 
the treasurer of the ohamber, the treasurer of the household, 
and . . the cofferer of the household. 2880 Feoudb Hist, 
Eng. VI. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold was found to have gone off with the treasure. 

1 2 . One who makes coflfers. Ohs, 

1402 Pol Poems (1859) 11 . X09 Girdelers, coferers, tie 
corvysers, ne no manere of artifioeria e 2515 Cache LoreUs 
B- *0 Coferers, carde makers, and carueri. 
Cofferet: seeCoFFBET. 

Coffazi^lg (kp-fari^x sb. [f. CoFFEB sb. + -INO.] 

1 . An airangement or structure of coffers. In i 
quots. l eferring to the * coffers * or troughs used to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow Heath. 


2 . Arch, Cf. CoFFEB /A 5 ; Cofferkd a. 

1845 Athessesum 4 Jaa. 28 lu oofferii^ and also the 
panelled soffiu of the architraves. 2884 H. STaNNua Dame 
St. Pauls [Times ooKoVt 4/5), Cofferiqg.. was intended by 
Wren, as shown by bis drawings. 

8. Mining. See Coffsb v.^ 3. 
t CoffbffRllip. Obs. rare-K [Ought to be 
eoJirerrhiA.I The office of Coffirxh (sense a). 

a 2628 Raleioh Pmvg. Pari in Hari. Miu. (Math.) IV. 
338 Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therdbre 
coffeSS?**^ ^toaho fffwrtly to pat him from the 

tCofftaswwk* Obs. [t Comm 5 b4- 
WoBK sb.] Work done with or in ooffers ; in 
Arch, nuuonry having * coffers * filled with rabble, 
etc. Formerly aUo^ building in conmele. 


ifdA a RfCi^ ui M. An/bit, tg The 

SMUHMf lUempliita tn )R8ai msltii whlsll ii ealtnd 
Coffipr-wpritwiM rim AarisamM asst taking priphs 

mMS.tonesnf ansnrta. mm Lacmi ^SltSbdeArehii, L 
9jmw wee, qnot.) also] Colbf^wwk -.iwrie elf two tews 
<^foM Stoaw . .hoand together with othw 
the Spaceor Coffers .. between the eiiesaiag<iews and tli! 
i oia-Mm of Stones, .eieie glTd up with gtoossand Earth. 

Coffory; ob*. form of Caffbr. 

OoSn (kp'fin), sb. Forms ; 4 ooflng, ooffpEftl 
(Sc, oowyne), 4-5 oofpii(a, 5 oofynae, oopjhliuie, 
(eoQflA), 9-6 ooffptt, oop]kyii(o, 5*7 eophlli<«t 
6ooflfoie,,Yr.oofly&g,6--7oolfott,5--ooflliL (MEa 
c^u, cofyn, etc., a. OF. eojin, coffin, little baiket, 
case, etc., ad, JL eophm-us (later e^-ms), km 
Gr. nb^ot basket] 

1 1. A basket ; transl. L. cefhinus^ Gr. 

(80 in OF. and many mod. F. oialects.] 

e 2j8p Wveur Sorm, SeL Wks, 1 . 6a M gedriden and 
filden twelve coflIVnes of tellf of lyve barly loves, igli — 
■ f the seventy men, and mitten the 

bevedii of hem in cofynes. 2438-90 tr. Higdon (RoUt) 1 . w$ 
GedreoEc. .the ftegmentes of thsoophinnes remanent. sSga 
Elvot Die/., Tibia, a baalcette or coffyn made of wi^n 
or bull rushes, or bsrke of a trse : suoi oone was Moytes 
put in to. 2558 in Hulobt. 

1 2 . A chest, case, casket, box. Obs, 

(So in F. dial, of Picardy and Lorraine.J 

Bronne Chron. (i8to) 235 Of Jnit hat wm la 
oofrs, 8c m his cofines, He mad his testament. etmoPaUad. 
on Hush. nr. dye In oliistei smale or coffyns hem do«». 
riAM WVHTOUM Cron. vin. viii. 19 A Cophyn of Evore. 
tS/inWnrdr. Ace. Edw. /Fitijof 195 Divers cofynsoffym 
wherein the Ringes books were conveyed, igga Surr/y 
Ch. Goods (2889) ^ iiy torches witli (j long coffins for tlwm. 
1570 Dee Math, rriff.. Make a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
ooffen, of Copper, Silver, IVnne, or Wood. 1677 Holyoke 
Diet., A comn for a book, Loentamentum. 

8. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 
enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current eeoK.) 
[In Fr. cojkn^eorcueil oexars in Dbcuillcvillb r 2330.] 
* 5*9 Churtkm. Aee. St. Gites. Reading $$ For mendyng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the bere fir. oh. seM GaArroN 
Chron. II. 377 He . . caused him to ne layde m a Coffin of 
Cypresse. 2623 R. C. Tahte Alph. (ed. 3', Cophin, bwiket, 
chest for a dead body to be put in. 2709 Hbaine CoUeet. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. b6o Coffins ofStoaoand MoiUe. 17*0 
Swift Oeaih of Demnr, His coffers from the coffin could 
not save. 1827 Wolfe Burial Sir % Mooro iU, No nmiesi 
coffin enclosed his breast, Not in sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. 2882 Bbsant & Rice Ckapl Fiett I. • The 
tears. . which fall upon a coffin beside ass open fprava, 
t b. Loosely used for : A bier. Obs. 

TiMbALB Dube vii. 24 He went end toudied the 
coffyn (Wycuf here, 2821 beere]. 1994 hi Overall Churehw, 
Ace, St. MickaeCs CornhiU (28691 *» For mendynge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche. 2802 Holland 
Piiny II. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps to a funerall 
fire, is richly painted. 

o. coffin-spark.) An oblong piece of live 
coal starting out of the fire witli a report: k- 
garded as a proraostic of death. 

2797 G. Colman Br. Grins, Maid 0/ Moor xxiv, To the 
fire she drew. .When, Io I a coffin out there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. 2818 Combe Dr. Syntax, Pie, 
iureeque X. (Chandos) 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

d. phr. To drive {or put) a nail into any onds 
coffin : to do a thing that tends to shoxten his life, 
2836 A. F0NR1.ANQUB Eng. under 7 ^^mfisA/r.<i837> HL 
391 A dram which drives nails into the victim's 0:^0', 
Bccordiim to the expressive vulgar aaying, i8im M''CAarHV 
Linliy Roc/ford, Every dinner eaten mider surii conditions 
is a nail driven into one's coffin. 

6. Haut. Applied to an old, Ill-found, unset- 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board, [eolioq.) 

. *®33 Ann. Reg. Chrou. 39/9 Did not you say when ariced 
if yw would go to sea with her, * No, for sne will prove 
a coffin for somebody'? 2844 P. Parley's Annual V. 975 
An English gun-bng, commonly called a coffin. 2881 
Leslie A>n6^iVrZ(/'R Fay. Fega 1 . a77 Floating coffins 
have often been used in amic voyages. [2884 Chr. World 
7 Feb. 89/4 The coffin-ship must no longer m allowed to 
sail under British colours.] 

+ 4 . Cookery, a*. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. Obs. 

e 24ao Liber Coeorunt (t86a) 42 Make a oofyne as to smalle 
pye. c 2410 Cookery Bk. 45 Make feyre past of flowre ft 
water, Sugr& ft Safroun, ft Salt; ft fui make fay re round 
cofyns her-oC 19BB Shaks. Tit. ri. v. ii. 280 Of the paste 
a coffen 1 will rearc. ^ a 2894 Sbldbn Table t. (Arb.) « 
The Coffin of our Christmas Pies in shape long, is in imi- 
tation of the Cratch 2790 E. Smith Contpl Housnoife 157 
Season your lamb with pepper, salt . . So put it into your 
coffin. 

t b. A pie-dish or mould. Obs. 

in Wadley Bristol IFUls (2886) 995 Twelve voyders ; 
a Custerd coffyn. 2198 SuAxa. Tam. skr. iv. iii. 82. i8m 
Plat Delightes far Ladies. Coffins of white plate, a s88e 
Hbyum Laud 11. 30a Which Notes . . he kept io the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by Ids Mother. 

8. A paper cage ; spec, a receptacle made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or * comet *, to 
contain ^oceries, etc., or for use as a filter ; still 
applied by printers to small paper bags of thk 
shape to hold »are type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

1977 Fbamiton Joyffit Mews (1580) 49 The smoke of this 
Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth tfafough certoine 
coffiniL sttche as the Grocers do vie to pot in tbeir Spices. 
1994 Plat yaweUdw. ul Chssm. Cosscim. 55 C^yns of 
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|Mp«r» inch M Ibe Confit*iiuJc«ra vm. 1694 J. Bats Afyti* 
rfmt, Art JO To nuike the coffinilfor fireworkij. you muirt 
toko poper» parchmentt or etrong canuoMe, (anoj rowle it 
liard upon a rowler. tM 6 C LucAi Am. IVatMV II. ^9, 
I took five coffin* of filtrating paper. 177a Momm Aftn, 
WoiMt in PJul. Trans, UCll. ej, 1 .. examined the coffin 
through which (he lalt* . , had pataed. 1I41 Savaok Diet, 
Printing 173 I'heiie conical papere are called coffina lilt 
Jacobi Priutsr's 23. 

6 . Farriery, The whole of a horse's hoof below 
the coronet, forming a homy body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

«6o7 Topbbll Four^. Beasts (iSji) m From the pantem 
down to the coffin or the ht^. lyay BaAouev Fam, Dict.^ 
He^’Loesningy a Di»Aolution or dividing of the Horn or 
Coffin of a Horse'* Hoof from the Fleeh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1783 Sfiortsman^s Diet, in N, IV, Line. 
Giess-t Cejhn (the hoof of a horse, that is], all the horn that 
appears when he has liis foot set on the ground. 

7 . Printing a. The wooden frame enclosing the 
stone or bed of tiie old wooden hand-printing 
press, b. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid ; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Coffin^leckf an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rule* are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or clectrotyM plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

1639 Hoolb Cemenius’ Vis. fVerttHijjj'i itS Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, ana pressed down with 
a bar, he makeih to take impression. 1683 Moxon MecA. 
Axerc. 11 . 5a The Planck of the Carriage is an Elm-Planck 
..upon this Planck at its fore-end is firmly nailed down a 
square frame . . called the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 1808 Stowbk Printer's Gram. 336 At the hinder 
end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened. 
184s W. Savacb Diet. Print mg 1^3 Coffin^ that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone is bedded. s8n Jacobi 
Printer's VocoA 93 CejS^n^ the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. 

8 . A case in which articles are baked or fired in 
a furnace ; F. cassette. 

1670 Vixft Si^ffordsk, (x666) 379 A Coffin made of Qay, 
fitted to the Iron intended to be hardened. 1736 Diet. 
Arts 4 r tic. s.v. Porcelain^ EUich piece of Porcelain. . is de- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1709 
G. Smith Lahorat. I. eoo Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

+ 9 . The case of a ch^salis. Ohs. 

*711 Phil. Trans. XXVII. ^6 A very strange hairy 
[Catterpillarl with a Pea-like Coffin. Ibid.^ Fig. xx, xa and 
13. are the Moth, Catterpillar, and Coffin. 

flO. The cahx of a flower. Ohs. 
vjrt Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Adjusting^ Florists . . say. 
I wilf adjust a Pink; and to do this, .each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos'd, that the Pink becomes larger thereliy, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv'd. 


u. AfxW/i^a. *An old open working {Corn- 
wall), b. ^e mode of open working by cast- 
ing up ore and waste from one platfonn to another, 
and so to the surface * (Raymond Mining GlossX 
1778 Prycb Min. Comuh. 141 This fosse they coll a coffin, 
whicli they laid open several fathoms in length. 

12 . Milling. (See quot.) 

X874 Knight Diet. Meek., CqgHn . . one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 
The term is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chippe'd ouL 

13 , Comh., as coffin-lid^ -maker, -measurement^ 
•nail, -tap, -worm ; coffin-fashioned, -shaped, etc., 
adjs. ; ooflfin-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse’s hoof^ being the last phalangeal bone of the 
foot ; t ooffln-oloth, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall ; t ooffln-outter, a coffin-maker ; f ooffln- 
dam » CoFFBB-DAM ; f ooffln-houae, a mortuary ; 
a house where the * parish coffin' was kept; 
ool&n-Joint, the joint at the top of a horse's hoof ; 
oofiElxx-plate, a metal plate set in a coffio-lid, 
bearing the name of the deceased person, usually 
with dates of birth and death; ooffln-sbip (see 
sense 3 e) ; oof&n-spark (see 3 c) ; ooffln-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin lid ; oofBn-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin ; f ooffln-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

exTao Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vL (1738) 94 The *Coffin- 
bone . . is so called from its hollowness. 18^ Toon Cycl. 
A Mat. V. 399/a A semicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horae, ifiax Par. Peg. St. Margaret's, 
Durham, Mrs. Elsebeth Hall . . dyd give., for the use of 
the poor . . a *cofyn clothe. 1603 Dbkker tVond. Years 
Wks. iGrosart) 1 . xaoOne of the new-found trade of ^Coffin- 
Gutters. 1^7 Flbmino Centm. Hclinsked 111 . 1539 An 
other would have made a *coffin dam, wherof the cost'would 
have been infinite. x868 Ln. Houghton Select. /r. IVks. 
1^ The *coffin-fashioncd tomb. x6xx Ckurchsu. Ace. .SA 
Marg. JVestm. (Nichols 1797) 30 Work done about the 
two north gates in the church-yard and about the ^coffin- 
house being uncovered with the great wind. 1683 A. Snaps 
A not. Horse iv. xix. ( i6d6) x8x The ^Coffin-Joint on which the 
Hoof grows. . 1847 Youatt Horse vil 157 A strangely for- 
midable disease . . called ' coffin-joint lameness *. xSxo Byron 
Parisina xix. Hid Like dust teneath the *coffin lid. 1843 
Ecelesiologist IV. x6 .Stones like coffin lids in shape and 
detail. 1047 R. Stapylton Juvenal 147 Run-away slaves, 
hangmen, and ^coffin-makers. 1838 Dickxms O, Tku/st iv. 
He was to go.. as general house-lad to a coffin-maker’s. 
e 1863 G. Gorb in Circ. Sc. 1 . aai/a Buckles, *coffin*nBils, 
hooks-and-eyea. 1838 Dickkns O. T^st v, *Coffin-platea, 
elm-chips, bright-headed nails. t8ax Clarb Vill. Minstr, 
1. 159 llie *coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. 1845 


EeeleeMogist IV. xy Many *ooffin-tionei may be teen in 
pavement where no coffin would be founo. .undemeatli. 
s888 T. Haboy Weadlomders ii, A little round table, enri- 
outly fomied of an old *edfin-stool, with a deal top nailed 
on. 1891 H. MxLVfLLB Whole Ii. 939 Every stroke of his 
dead limb souadod liks a *coffin-tap. 1707 A Hamilton 
New Aee, A, tnd. I. xL tax la tha middle. . atood a *Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. s8ae 
Kbati Eve Si, Agues bUI, Witch, and damon, and large 
*coffin-worm. 

Oofin (kp'fin), V, [f. prcc. ib.] 

1 . irons. To place or enclose in a coffin. 

1364 Vestry Minutes St, Helen's BiskoptgeUe 5 Mar*. 
None shall be bury'd within the churchy unless the deao 
corpse be coffined in wood. 1807 Shako. Cor. il i. X93. sfiga 
Gavton Pteeuant Notes ill. v. m Men whom he . . had 
coffin'd up. 1803 Galt Entail i. xxxv. 304 He aisisted 
. . in the ceremonial of the coffining. 1861 Sod. Pev.^ XI 1 . 
as3/x Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. 

2 . tronsf, and Jig, To encloie ai in a coffin ; to 
close up inaccessiblv. 

1377 B. Googb Heresbaek's Hu^. 11. (1386^ 00 b, [Qttlncesl 
are best kept coflfened betwixt two hollowe Tiles, v^l closed 
on every side with claie. ifie^ B. Tonson Volyone i. i. 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 1693 
Evelyn Ds la Quint. Compi. Card. Diet, To Coffin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. 1791 D'Ibrabli 
Cur, Lit, (1858) 1 . 9 The Comb of books, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library. iSfia Thackeray Philip v, 1 m cards ar« 
coffined in their boxes. 

1 8. To enclose in a ‘coffin’ of paste. Ohs, 
i6ai B. JoNsoN Gipsies Meiam. Wlcs. 633/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was.. coffin'd in Crust till now she was 
hoary. X884 Leisure H, June 374/a Game was often cof- 
fined, so was fish. 

Hence Oo'ffined fpl, a, 

1398 Hakluyt Voy, If. 1. atSy (R.) They keep the dead in 
the nouse. .coffined. s6oa Marston An/onids Pev. iii. ii. 
Departed soules That lodge in coffin'd trunkes. i8ax 
Blackw, Mag. VIIL 6x5 On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. 1834 Stanlky Hist, Mem. Canterb. iii. (1857) X34 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster. 

t Co*£BAff, vhl, sh. Sc, Ohs, [L Coff v, + -ino 1 .] 
Exchange, barter. 

xgoa in Peterkin Penial Orkney 7 ^Jam.) The half 
of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vmquhile Erie William 
in coffing for land is he gat tnerfor in Greinvall. 
CofflllleM (kp finl^s), a, [f. Coffin sh, -h -lbsb.] 
Without a coffin, tincoffined. 

s8t7 Blackw. Mag. II. 995 .Shroudless, coffinless they lie. 
1853 Smbdley Occult Sc, 196 The coffinlcss skeleton of a 
man. 

CofBLe (kp*ri). Also kaffle. [ad. Arab. sJilj 
q&filah caravan, travelling company ; see Cafila.] 
A train of men or beasts fastened together ; spec, 
a gang of slaves chained and driven along to- 
gether. 

1799 Mungo Park Treat. Africa 190 A coffle of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. Ibid. 192, 1 was met by a coflie of 
slaves about seventy in number. 1849 Whittibr Poems, 
Chr. Slave xiv. The black slave-ship's foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffle's weary chain. 1873 Halb In His Name 
vi. Andre came leading along the coffle of horses. s88e 
Life Livingstone (L. M. S. ) vL *9 One who drove his coffle 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements, 
t Coffoy. Ohs. Also ooofoay, oofliaw, ooffae, 
ooffo. Some kind of fabric much used in the 
18th c. ; the same as Caffoy. 

1703 Lend. Gas No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach, .with 
a Coafoay Lining. 1704 Ibid. No. 4087/8 A red Coffoy 
Side-saddle. X7S3 Dial. Swift A Prior 1 'he Manufac- 
ture. .of our CoMys; Buff's, Lutnerines and Fustians. 
coilr» obs. ff. Coffer. 

CoflVe, oofi^e, -rie, obs. IT. Caffrb. 

OoAret ooXiBret (kp-f«rtt). [a. F. 

teffret, dim. of eeffrt^ A small coffer. 

X4B5 Caxton Chas, (x88o) iBi Florypes remvMd the 
relyques in the cofifret. 1863 Gentl. Mag. 1. 97 Mr. H. E. 
Smitn's leaden cofferet. 1884 A Watts Lfe Alaric Watts 
1 . 999 Painting fans, tea-chests, coffrets and cigar-cases. 
Cofine, obs. form of Coffin. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown : see Co*, 
t Co'fly, adv. Ohs, Forms: 1 ofiflioe, 3 00- 
fLlohe, 4 ooflioh, oofly, oofli. [OE. cdjllce, f. cdf, 
Cof + -lice : see -lt J 
Quickly, keenly, boldly, fiercely. 
c xooo iCtFRic Lives of Saints, St. George 51 And com to 
fiam ca-sere and bine caflice befran. exsos Lay. X705 Heo 
..cofliche vt wenden. X340"70 AlisaumJer 997 )>elCyng 
with his keene ost coflicn fightes. Ibid. 66 a Hee knecles 
coflich adoune. Ibid, 748 ^s menskfull Queene . . hym 
praies, pat he cofly comme. 

Co-fo'ai&der. [Co- 3 b.] One who unites in 
founding ; a joint founder. 

x 6 oj) Camden Pern., Epitaphs 59 Doctor Caius, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, ana a Co-founder of Gunwell and 
CaiUB Colledge. 1679 Bp. op Hbrbpord College fesuits ai 
Come 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with Ignatius of the 
Jesuits Order. 1881 J. M. Andbbson in Cath, Pretbyi, ax 
Professors, co-founders, and provincial directors. 

So Oo-lbn'BdvMe ; Oofound v, 
xfox Wkever Ane. Fun, Men. ^9 Shee is set downe to be 
cO'foundresse with him. a s66s Fuller Wortkios, London 
(iBii) II. s8 «D.) [The Steeple of St. Paul’s] was origiDally 
co-founded by King Ethelbert with the Body of the Church. 
X797 Cambr. Univ. Calendar ro Queen Elisabeth .. is an- 
nually commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 

Cofre, ooftir, ooiyr(e, obs. ff. Coffer, 


tOo*fira2V. Ohs, [f. Co- Fbiab; bnt 

cf. F. cdnfrhn in wider tense.] -Fxllow-fbxab. 

osfioS Dodbriogb Eng, Lamyeritt^i) lap The Prior and 
his Cofreers. 

Cofb,>i. /. and fple. of Coff v. Sc. to buy. 

fCo-fiued, pa. ppU, Ohs, [Co- 2 ,'] Fused 
together; confused. 

Nsfi^ Oldham Let, to Friend'W\iu (1686) xa6 Coflised 
awfiile the mixed Idea's lia. 

Cofyii(e, obs. form of Coffin, 

tCogfr^.^ Ohs. (exc. Hist,) Forms s 40010, 
hogge, 4-^ oogge, 4- cog. [ME. rum, ho^ 
(14th c.), corresponds in form and mesmng alike 
to OF. cogue, {coge, koge, cogghe, guopee), also 
coque, a kind of ship, esp. ‘ shm of war^ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. kogge m. f., MDu. cogghe (Du. cogge^ 
cog f.), MHG. hocke, 15th c, G. ht^ (OHG. coccho 
m.). With the latter cf. OSw. hogger m., Da. 
kogge, hog small vessel without a keel, Sw. diaL 
kdg, hah small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz>, 
ONorw. kuggr m. larger merchant-ship, esp, of the 
Hnnse, Icel. kuggi small vessel. 

Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be native, 
going back to OTeut. types ^huggon-, *kukkon-. The OF. 
forms on the other hand are usually taken as cognate^ with 
Pr. coca, coqua, t$p. coca, obs. It. cocca, *a kind of ship no 
longer in us^ which had the prow and the poop much raised, 
with a single mast, and a square sail ' (Della Cruscq^, de- 
rived by Dies and othei* from a L. type *coccha, by-form 
of concha liL ‘shell', also, in late or med.L., a species of 
boat or ship. The relations between the Teutonic and the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG. : like the Fr.^ it interchanged at an early date 
with cache. Cock**, which afterwards was differentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coquet cock-boat.] 

1 . A kind of ship of earlier tiroes ; broadly built, 
with roundish prow and stem. Supposed to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
15th c. : later mention only historical.) 

c 1303 Coer de L, 4784 Agaynes hem comen her nai^e, 
Cogges & dromoundes, many galeye. c x^g E. £. A Hit. P. 
C. X59 [Of the ship of Tarshish conuining Jonah] pe sayl 
sweyed on be see, penne suppe bihoiied pe coge of m colde 
water. 13^ Pol. Poems (1859) kogges of Ingland 

was broght out of banden. X470 85 Malory A rthur v. iii, 
A grecte multitude of shyppes, g^aleyes, cogges and dro- 
moundes, layllynge on the see. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxvi. 93X in the hauen of scluys many shippes and cogges 
were taken. [X700 IYrrell Hist. Eng. II. 705 Fourscore 
Cogs, a sort of small Transport- Vessels. X85X Turner Dom, 
Archit. II. iii. 115 Their cogs and barques lying at the 
wharves of Thames Street.] 

fb. A kind of craft formerly used on the 
Humber and Ouse between Hull and York. Ohs. 

X53s-a Stat, 93 Hen. VIII, c. x8 Many shyppes, keyles, 
cogges, and botes . . baue heretofore had theyr franke pas- 
sagis . . vpon the saide riuer. X536 in F. Drake Yorkyys 
That several persons inhabiting on the Bonks of the River 
had placed Fishgarthsj etc. in the same to the hindrance of 
the free passage of Ships, keyles, coggs, and boats. X708- 
X8 Kersey, Cogs, a kind of Boats U9 d on the Rivers Ouse 
and Humber. 

2 . Also app. in the sense of Cook j^.s, Cock- 
boat. 

c 938^ Chaucer L, G. W. X477 Hipsiphile 4 Modea, Jason 
& Ercules also lliat in a cog \v.r. cogge] to londe were I-go 
Hem to refresche. c 1470 Harding Chron. ceviL id, [He] 
. . brought hisfiers brennyng vpon the sea In botes and cogges 
[r/.r. cockes]. 15x3 Douglas eEneis x. vi. 7 And sum with 
airis into coggis small Etiyt to land. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
XIV. Iviii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and strait. 
Alone he row’d. 

8. Comb, oog-boat — Cook-boat. 

c s^^wPromp, Pant. 86 Cogboote [Pvnbon cokbote], seafa. 
xfiio Holland Camden's Brit. 11. ao6 No man who built 
ship or cog boat durst drive into it above three nailes. 
Ihfd. 9X0 Olave fled in a little Cog-boat unto his father-in- 
law. X890 A correspondent says' Cog-boat is a term well 
known on the Hambcr as applied to a small boat belonging 
to a sailing vessel of any sort.' 

Coff (kpg)) sh,’^ [ME. cogge, found from 13th c. : 
the Sw. hugge, Norw. hug, pi. hugger, in game 
sense, ate evidently cognate; but the relationi 
between them are not determined. 

The Celtic words, In, Gael, d^, Welsh cocsu, uncritically 
cited as the prob. source, are (as usual in such cases) from 
English. Derivation from the Romanic family of F. cache, 
ONF. *coqut, Pr. eoeec, iL cocca ‘notch*, of which the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.] 

1 . One of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion. 

Cogs are either separate wooden pieces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut odt of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it. The 
name was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sideways into the rim of a wheel, which 
caught the run^ or trundles of a lantern-wheel ; 
hence cog and round, a mechanical arrangement of 
this type. Hunting cog \ in cogged wheels which 
have a certain proportion to each other, an extra 
oog given to the larger, by which there is secured 
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ft eoatUmom ehftnge of eog« ftoguging wltSi tftdii 
other end ooniecmeDtlv equel wear. 

AM Owi^NigM, 8A l-eundurt tOoQft ^ ail at 
amine aadar oogge* (The piactM Mate hei^ doubiftiU] 
igSt Dttrkmm Hmlm, RM L 170 Fned. Will inveniet 
vetM, coggte (of a wind-mill], ^1440 Bs 

Cofge ora mylle» icariakaUum. iftag Hawaa Pati^PUtu. 
XXVI. xii. (xB45t Z17 Agreat whale made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many coggea, t§9$ PiTXHKaa //tra^, § 134 To aall. . 
the crabbe-treea to myllera, to make ooggea and rongea. 
idey-yy Fbltham Rauivta 1. Ixviii. X04 lliou eanat not ait 
opon ao high a Cog, but maist with turning' prove the 
loweat in the wheel 1660 W. D'Acixa 1 Vmtarl>twwifig zj 
Great wooden wheela with cogga in them working trundlea 
with round atavea in them, zraa Bsighton in Pkii. TrmHs, 
XXXVII. 6 A Cog-Wheel oT 51 Cogs, into which the 
Tnuidle V, of aix Rounda, worka. slid J. Smith /*«aarwjwA 
Sc, if- Art 1 . 314 In large worka, where the wheela are of 
wood, and the teeth are aeparate pieoea morticed into the 
rim, they are called coga. iSea Imuon JTc. d A rf (Webatert 
1 . 78 A akilful mill-wright will alwaya give the wheel what 
he calla a hunting cog. aMB Locxvu Eiem, Actrm. 193 
The principle of both clocka and watchea la that a number 
of wheela, locked together by coga, are forced to turn round. 
Ag. c 1840 [Shiilby] Ca//. Unacrw. in. iil in Bulten O, PL 
It. 37a How will hia tongue run when hia Cogga are olid. 

* t b. A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 

1895 Kennbtt Par. Aniiq. Gloea. a.v. Cack-hoaU The 

cogea or coga of a mill-wheel are thoae aloba or broad plecea 
of board, that, .are drove along by the stream, and ao turn 
round the wheel. 

2 Short for : a. The series of cogs ronnd a wheel 
{pbs .) ; b. a cog-wheel. 

lyie tr. Pomcfs Hut. Drags I. 54 The great Roller in 
the middle ia surrounded with a Cog. 1883 Harpcf^s Mag. 
Jan. 190/a A atubby black boiler . . makes ateam, turning 
tour imali wheels by means of a cog underneath. 

3. One of the short handles of the pole of a 
scythe, dial. 

1688 R. Holme Armaa*y iti. viii. 320 The ki^rga are the 
handles on the aythe. 18^ Miaa Jackson SArogt/k. H^ord- 
hh. s. V. Clcaty ^The cogs o' this aned binoa-d*as tight as 
they oughten to be.* 

4. (See quot.) died. 

1880 Antrim 4> Down Gloss.. Cog. a wedge or support 
fixed under anything to steady it. 

6. Mining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine ; » Chock sb.t 4. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. Cogs are not squared, but 
simply notched where they cross each other. 

6 . Comb, oog-hola, a place for keeping spare 
cogs; oog-rall, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradients. Also Coo-whkel. 

DsHy Mercury I. Na 5a The boy . . hid himself in 
the Coghole of the Mill 

sb.'<^ Carf entry, [See Coo v.^ \ the form 

of the word is app. due to association with the 

* cogs* of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.] A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
a corresponding notch or mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-holdi 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

iSgS'S Arckit. Publ. Sac, Diet. s.v. Cogkold. The bearing 
timbers ought to be placed upon pieces of stone os tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 
of the templates so os to enable them Co tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 

tCOfff sb.B Obs. [f. Coo «i.81 

1. The act of cogging at ai 
method or way of doing this. 

[In quot. Z598, token by some to mean 'false dice for cog- 
ging’; but it is coupled with 'devices' and 'shifts'.] 

IS3E Dice Play (i^) a8 There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg bears the bell, and seldom 
raiseth any smoke 1998GRKRNB yas. fW. 11, i. Sold a dosen 
of devices, a cose of cogs, and a suit of shifts. 1617 Machi- 
veils Dogre Sign. B, ^tt's go to dice awhile . . But subtill 
mates will simple mindes . . blinde . . with . , cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks, a 1658 Cleveland 
PnU. Faith 7 What way? Doublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice? or high? 

b. An act of coggi^ or cheating, nones-usi. 
sBjis Beownino Hefy-Ctvss Day. See to our converts— 
yon aoomed black dosen— No stealing away— nor oog ow 


dice; a particular 


2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture, 
idea W. Watson Quediibets Felig. 4 State 7 Folse sug- 
gwitions, shomeleese cogs, and impious forgeries. s6s8 
Bamevetfe Agot. GiUb, Tis a meeve cogge, that the 
King of France offered by his Embossadours the reliefe 
of an hundred thousand crownes monethly. idae J. Tay- 
LOE (Water P.) Kickeey Winsey Wes. 11. 37/1 'These men 
can . . shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off with 
dilatory cogges. 

8 . Canl. * The money or whatever the iweetners 
dr^ to draw in the babbles' Camt. Crow, 

c 1090 ) ; hence app. applied to coin or pieces of 
money generally. 


rpe 

drops down a Cog in the street, c sdoo & E. Diet. Cant 
Crew. Drop a cog. to let fall (with design to draw in and 
cheat) a Piece of Ciold ; also the piece hselC lyaE In How 
Cmnt. Diet, syao Gay Polly in. Wks. (1770) se| Furies I 
A manifest oog 11 wont be bubbled. 

4. Comb, t oot-folat, a cheat ; toog^ahonldori 
t? fonned on the vb.-stem], a kind of aneit 
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ifa, IflBBunMi JKh* Ah Wl» T. tin .QUadw 

A sack to have put this kw-eracUng tpgifolst hi. 

ih.B A wooden veiael : see CooOb^ 

(kpo), ff. Coo /A8] 
ms. To furnish (a wheel, etc.) with oogt. 

1499 Promb* Farv. (Pynm) 85 Coggyn a myUe, eeario-^ 
bailie. 1503 FtrsHtaai Surv. xl. Bat the oogge whele b a 
great hei^ific be wallpycked» well ooggid and well ronged. 

2. To stop (a whMl, eta) by potting a stone, 
block of wood, etc., in front ; to * scotch* a cart- 
wheel on an incline to prevent the cart _ 
back ; to steady anything with a wedge. narthTdit 

1839 RuTHBRFoao I^tt. U. <x8da) I. 140 The Lord shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or tom them. i t o S 'TB Jamiesom, 


it y to niece a wedge under a coit-wheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. 

3. rejl. To move (oneself along) by the aid of 
successive notches made to give footing. 

sigd Kane Aret. Expl. 1 . xxvil 360 To moke for the island 
by cogging himself forward with nls jack-knife. 

4. ‘ To roll or bloom (ingots)* (Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss.). 

Cog, v,^ Carpentrg. [cf. Cook c ^.8 which appears 
to be the original form of this word, the present 
form being app. due to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Coo v.\ to which this has 
a saperficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 
To connect timbers by means of a *cog’; cf. 
Cook v.b Hence Oo'gffbiff 

. P- Nicholson Pract. Build, zao Cocking, or cogging. 
is the form of the joints, which the tie-beams and woll-plotes 
make with each other. 1894 Arckit. Publ. See. Diet, b.v. 
Caulking. Caulking, Calking, or Cocking, Cogging, or 
Corking. The act of securing a piece of timber across 
another, the lower having a projecting tenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber. Ibid. s.v. Cog^ 
hold. A oog- hold is best obtained through the agency of 
a chair of cost iron, which should be itmlf cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it. 

CO|f (kpg), V.3 Also 6-7 oogg(a. [This vb. 
and tne corresponding Coo sb.B appear together 
in 153 a, as Ruffians' terms ' of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general use in varions transferred 
senses. As in other cant terms, the origin has not 
been preserved ; but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

1. intr. {Dicing.) To practise certw tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidence it would seem that * cogging* 
generally designated some sleight of hand, mode use of to 
control the falling of a die; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. The notion 
that it meant ' to load the dice* appears to be a mistake of 
modem dictionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
Che use of the word by modem novelisbL etc.; cf. esp. 
CoexiBD f^pL a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation In the Diets. : cidgo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew. Cog. to cheat at Dice ; Cog m Die. to conceal or se- 
cure a Die. 1730-8 Bailey, Ceg. to conoeol a Die, or by 
Art to moke It come up what Number one will have. 1799 
Johnson, 7 > cog a die. to secure it, so os to direct its falT; 
to falsify. So *•47 in Ceaio. 1847-98 Halliw., Cog, to 
load a die : so some later Diets. 

> 53 * Flay (1830) b 8 When fine squoifers only be 
sttrnng, there rests a great help in cogging : that is when 
the undermost die standeth dead by the wmgnty fall of his 
fellow ; so that if vi be my chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die 1 cogg and keep aiway on ace deuce or tray, I 
may perhaps soon cost vi, but never x. 1949 Abcham 
Toxefk. (Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? os dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heores. .and if thw be true dise, what 
shyfte will they make to set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, with foysting, with coytinge os they call it. 
1988 N BWTON tr. Danstui uiceplay vi. Any cogging ponion, 
or shifting mate, that . . goeth about to . . stnke the dyce. 
IS94 Lyly Moth. Bomb, i. iii. My hands shake so, that 
wert thou in place where, I would teach thee to cog. 

W. Tbrilo Fr. Baeoda Propk. 439 Now cogge and fobt 
that list. 1848 Hexham Dutch Diet., Batten, to Strike a 
die, or to Cegpge. 

b. tranrf. To cheat at cards. 

1990 Geebnb Groatsw. IVii, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cordes, 

2. irans. To cog a dU or ths dies : fraudulently 
to control or direct their fall. 


ing, 1 monaell M. Haroing, being so grnue a man, would 
borrow Ruflkuis termes to sooffe with all xofin Tuebeev. 

To kit Friend P.. 0 /Conrtnw{^.\ To shiSm the bones 

and oog the croftie dice. 1804 ’W. Tbeilo Fr. Bacods 
Prekk. ere No cutting of a Garde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 

1895 Hobebs Liberty. Neeeat.. k C. (1841) 4x0 A man may 

deUbemte whether be srill cast the dice or not ; but it were 
folly to dalibemte srhether he will cost ambs-aoe or not, be- 
cause it is not in hu power, unless he be a dieater that con 
cog the dU^ or the dice be kise dice. 1999 Freeikinkede 
Cmteek. x8 To use my Hands to palm an Am or oog a Die. 


ds to palm 

He wo^a cog the dice to a man's 
srfii 


Hiet. Gaming 34 

‘ if detect with his finger in the box, would give 


face, and ^ , 

the lie and show fight instantly. s88a Lvttoh Str. Story 
II. 316 Mon oofB the dice for himself ere be rnttlcs the box 
for his dimes, 

b. mth extension: Tb cog forth, to egginip^tt). 

1849 Hassmbt Pep. impoet. 104 Why Blight not they to 


oouEBrov. 

kMM a* Mil* All, 0*t b i PiriMriMa Sm HmmI, m 

OaaesUNi sm in a Die? s Mk Ot KoavnAV Pereiue 3x1 
That my Mlmr m^aes pot ktia sky Um me, ntatly 
o^ttf fcith a dM Out tff the uaa^iMW eastinf te. 
1^ MiLTOM Animodo. PsaiBerti At that prfaaero of piety 
the and Cardkiale am the better gameBtem, end OriQ 
cogge e Die into beav*o befhre you. 
t 3 * Mp. To employ fraud or deedt, to cheat 
xi4e (see Coaomo voL ab.^ attrib.). 1993 Tuwn* Husb, 
(x 97 B> X43 Now steaieth he, now will he emue, and now 
will he ooosen and oog, sgk Hdy om tPork 99 Did jpot 
I say truily of thee, y* thou oanst cog, face and lye, asjmt 
as a dog can trot 1999 Bnaks- Mmk Ado v.l, 99 Out- 
facing, &ihion-saongritigtioy% That lye, and cog, and flout, 
depraue, and slander. 1819 T. AoAMa Lyeemtmypy u To 
..be proud with the Spaniard, cogge with n lew, insult 
with a Turke . .tell lyes with the DeWO— for a wager, a i8fl| 
Oldham Wks. (18B6) 69 Cog, sham, out-fisce, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a thousand sbaj^ your selves translate. 1899 
Slang Diet.. Ceg. .Also . . to crib ftom another's book, os 
schoolboys often do. Thlp is called ' cogginK over 1888 
Ckoekiro Glass.. Cegging, cheating or delving, 
b. trans. To cheat, deceive. 

1809 J. Maxwell tr. Heredian(tk^s) i roHee had cogg^ 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up ms 
Credit with them. 

1 4. To use feigned language in sport ; to jeit, 
quibble. Obs. (or arch). 

1988 Fbauncb Lawiers Leg. 11. xvii. 1x4 Socrates in this 
sort cogged with the olde Gnecioo Sophisters, making them 
say and unsay. i8oe Holland Lif^ xxxix. xili. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike that thou art jesting and cogging \eaoU- 
lari] with thy lover Ebutius. 1896 Hevwood Z^oe Mistr, 
IV. i Wks. (is74' V. Z30 Oh but see Where hee stands cog- 
dng with him. tg9o %me8 Old Oak Chest III. 33 ThiS- 
tng that he and Master William have quarrelled, when he 
has been cegging with him oil the time. 

1 6 . To employ feigned flattery; to fawn, wheedle. 
1583 BAEtHOTON Cemmandm. ix. Wks. (Z637) 9a To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to holt, to cogge, to glose. .whatsoever 
may be profitable to us. 1998 Shake. Merry W. 111. Ui. 76 
Come, 1 cannot cog, and say thou art this and that, a 1661 
Holyday yuvenafook He would almost endure anything, 
nogRing with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
a son Baesow Serm. (z686) III. viil 89 They are best 
quauned to thrive in It (the world], who con finely cog and 
gloie. 1708 Songs Costume (18491 ex3 He flatter'd and 
cog'd, to be thought on the king's side. 

t b. tram. To wheedle (a person) otdo/or into 
a thing, or (a thing) fovm a ^non. Obs. 

1807 S^HAKs. Cor. 111. ii. 133 lie Mountebonke their Lones, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 1849 Milton Colati. Wks. 
(xBsx) 363 Jesting and frisking, .to cog a laughter from 11s. 
1848 J. Hall fmmstz If some fortune cogge them into Love. 
— /form Fac. 44 Vice many times Cog'd virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in Tiiumph. x85a Wadb- 
woETH tr. Stmdmud'e CivU Wars Spam 16B Rhetorical 
expressions, tocog the people into a Consent, c 1890 B. E. 
DkU Cant, Crow. Cog a Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. 1715 Hew Cant. Diet., Cat a Clout, or Cog 
a Sneeeer. beg on Handkerchief, or Snufl-box. 

1 3. gen. To produce or put forth cunningly and 
frat^mently. Obs. _ _ 

“ Cobler can cogge 

Super. ax3 He 
199B in Greemde 
(zB^x) 1. Introd. «i What counterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fooulous monsters, s^i W. 
Ambs Saints Security (xfisal as That dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argument wliich 
may seem to import a fairer probability. 

t b. To foist in, into ; to palm off fraudulently 
on, upon ; to put out or utter falsely. Obs, 

Foxb A.kM.lll. 393 Their forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient councils and decrees. 1979 
PuLKE Heskin? Pari. 49 You falsly cogge in, that . . it is 
consecroted to be offered. 1804 T. Weight Pastsene v. a86 
7 'he iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of lyes. 1840 
Sir E. Dbrino Prop. Sacr, (1844) 83 You cone in the word 
proper, a 1804 Tillotbon Wke. Prof. ( J ), The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word, a X734 Dennis (J.^ Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, been cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces* 

Oogbell, var. of Cockbkll, dial., icicle. 
tCogedv ppl* a. Obs. [cf. CoAK sb. 3 . Cook 
sb.l ijJ Fitted with a cock or coak. 

1779 Falck Daya Diving Pass. 55 Eight loff-tockles, 
oogMj^strapt and reeved in the best manner. .Six pair of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, stropt, and furnishcMl 
with falls of four-strono ad in. white line. 

Ooflfel, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Oogenoa (kd^ d^^ns). rare. [f. Coobnt: see 

-ENCI.I -‘next. 

1781 Cowraa Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. 1809 F'osTsa Ess. 1. v. 69 Find something of 
more athletic cogence. 

Cogency (kds'ds^nsi). [f.CooKHT: see-lNOT.] 

1 1. (Compulsion ; ai^Ucation of force. Obs. 

1901 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. vii. Iv.(iBse)53e Some of our 
churches used, it may oe, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethron. 

2. The quality of being cogent ; power of im- 
pelling or constraining; force (moral or logical). 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler lAo. jay i The power of desira, 
the cogency of distress. 1788 T. Jbiwbeson Writ. (1859 II. 
914 Another motive of still more cogency on my mind. tBgt 
Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. i. (x87a) xo ‘The motive .. would 
appear to many far-fetched and of small cogency. 

b. osp. Power of compelling conviction or as- 
sent, convincing quality, fordbleuess, logical or 
persuasive force. 
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Locmk ffnm. U$ut. iv. vii 1 1 MaxIiOA and AxiomR. . 
bacauM they are eclf-evideot, have been euppoaed inoatei 
altbouffb nemy. .ever went about to abew uie Reaeon. 
their deameui or cogency, tygp Johimon XaneUu xviii, 
Feeling the cogetu^ of hie own argomenta 1770 Buena 
Carr. (1844) 1 . 366 He argued mucht and truly not witlkoot 
cogency upon the Mubiect. iMj £. Nkalb Ana/, Th, 4 
903 To eecape from the cogency ot our own logic, 
o. £0fwr, (with //.) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression, rare. 

1847 U Hunt Vlfea, H^anuM^ ^ iv. 44 Rnetical co> 
genciee of 00 and an, the intelligible jawon or the Corydon 
or 'rhymie of Chalk-Ditch, ifei Sie F. Pauwavk Aarm, 

> Enf. 1. 194 Maxime admitted as eclf-evidenc tmthe, un- 
iiscuseed cogencies. 

Oo'ganer, variant of Covobnkr. 
iBm H. Millbx Footer. Great, ix. (1874) 161 The flounder 
and Its cogenery. 

Cogexie*rio^ variant of Conoknertc. 

1777 G. Fossrea Vay. mend World 1 . $8a The diflereot 
d^ree of civilixation of those two cogenenc tribes. 
Cogenial« variant of Congenial. 

1774 T. Waxton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. L 17 Fictionsevi* 
dently cogcnial with those which characterise, etc. Hid. 
II, 357 (K.i Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogcnial cast. sySa Ritson Observ. Warion (R,), 

* Co-genial.' Let me recommend congenial to youl next 
edition. 

Co'genlte, variant of Cokoenite. 

s 4 s 4 H. More Antid. Ath. n. v. (1719) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 1678 Cudwosth 
Intell. iiyet.\iV%. 1838 II. 947 An incorporeal substance, 
having a conate or cogenite My. 

COjgani vkJu-clijeat), a. [a. F. co,^ent (t 4th c. 
ill Littrd^ad. L. c^ni-em, pr. pplc. of cojfSre to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. together + 

t 're to drive,} 

Conitraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 
1718 Hickbs % Kettletuell x. K 17. 41 He was wont to do 
it in such an Ooltging (and yet co.;ent) Way as. .to give no 
Offence. 176s Hu mb Htst. Eng. II. xxix. 16s To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no less cogent, of 

r ssioii and resentment. 1863 Kinglakb CV/iwra <1877) li. 

7 The French Emperor . . determined to insist in cogent 
lerma s866 Ferrip.r Grk. Philos. 1 . ix. 1519 Society's com- 
mxnds must lie obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society i.s less real, less cogent than Nature. 

b. isp. Having power to compel assent or 
belief; argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

i 6 s 9 PRARSOM Creed (1839^ 135 ITiough the witness of 
John were thus coMnt, yet the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable. 1667 Bovlb Orig. Formes 4 Qual.. 
To imptoy such Arauments as 1 thought the cleaiest, ana 
cogentest. S690 Locke Unman Und. 1. iv, Undeniable 
cogent demonstrations. 1783 Johnson in Boswell 1781 
(1847) 690/1 Sir, I have two very (cogent reasons for not 
printing any list of subscribers 1878 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. IV. ii. 389 The testimony of a number is more cogent 
than the testimony of two or three. 

0. with dependent phrase. 

1869 Galu Crt. Gentiles 1. l u. 15 Conjectures, such as 
seem cogent to persuade us. 1838 Prichard Pkye. Hist. 
Mankind (ed. 31 1 . 374 Not so cogent of conviction as a 
positive argument would be. 

1 2 . Of persons : Employing force or compulsion, 
peremptory. Obs. rare, 

1678 Marvell Rek. Transp i. 89 All men are prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when ibey are in office. 

Coifently (.kju d^dntli). adv. [f prec- -¥ -LT.} 
In a cogent manner ; forcibly, convincingly. 

1846 J. Whitaker Usziah 4 Not cogently conclusive. | 
az797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) 1 . iv. 53 His 
thanks to the House . . were shortly, but cogently, expressed. 
183B Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wk». 1 . 196/9 note^ That 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought . . 
has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. 

b. Rarely said ol force applied to matter. 

1849 Murchison Siluria ii, 34 Had not the rocks . . been 
coucntly affected. 

Oog‘folflt, Cog-fbl : sec Coo sbP 4, CoouE. 
Oo^nd (kpgd), ppl, a.i [f. Cixii sb:i orv.^] 

F umiimed with cogs ; having cog-wheels. 

18x5 J. Nicholson O^erat. Meekmntc 654 A toothed rack 
. . into which a toothed or cogged wheel . . plays. s86a 
Smiles E^ineers 111 . 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
rAtl- Catk. 4 Cran/urd Tnit 561 There we 

changed into the cogged cars, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain. 

b. Pfed. Cojiged-wheel breathings rhythm : a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
afTectioos, somewhat resembliug the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

s88i in Syd, Soc. Lex. s888 Fagcb Princ. Med. 1 . 963, 

1 have repeatedly noticed that the separate sounds which 
make up cogged-wheel breathing are synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. /W., In all probability the 
* cogged- wheel rhythm' was due to the actioa upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable hearL 
Cojraad (kFgd\//i/. a.^ [f. Coo 0.3 4 -£n.] 

1 . Camiptly inflnenced, as the throw of dice is 
by cogging. , 

ijipi Westm. Mag. IX. 604 A game more desperate, call'd 
* liftection When each mve Senator the sport prosnotea, 
And throws the main with— cogg'd and loadra votes. 
t 2 . Fraudulently palnM off; feigned in order 
to cheat ; pretended. Obs. 

1^ Nashe Anat. Absurditie 6 Minerals;, stones, and 
berlies, should not haue such cogged natures and names 
ascribe to them without canne. a 1898 Bp. Hall Serm. 
yokn vii. 94 (R.) There is much cownage of the poove 
people by cogged miracles. 


U 8 . Of dioe : Loaded. (A misiuet owing to 
misappfeheBslofi of what ^ coining m die* meant) 

180^ T. BsmisPoaD Miseries Hum.Life (1808) vl »uri, 
When all is done your dice mijght as well be cqggiad. s8!|4 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Clodius reddened with ansjer on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice 1870 BloaLSv 
Foltaire < 1888J >89 On the grouncTtbat France and Austria 
both playing with co|K«d dice 

obs. form 01 Cudgel. 

jer i (kfTgaj). ^f. Coo sb.^ and v,^ 4 -».] 
1 . One who pnu cogs in a wheel 

M Ash. 

initig. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocke 
In mod. Dicta 

CoggtT‘^ (kp*^). [f. Cog f .3 4 * 18 .] One who 
cogs at dice. D. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
begniler. o. A false flatterer, fawner. 

1976 WooLTON Ckr, Manual (1851) xm Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggen^ dicers, igfe Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong., 
Pipenr, a oecciuer, a beguiler, a conger. 1583 Stanyhuest 
yKneis II. (Arb.) 46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortun. . A Iyer hym 
neauer may she make, nor cogger vnhonesL 1811 Cotree, 
Adnlatenr, a flatterer, cogger, smoother. 1639 S. DU 
Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 147 As for Coggers and 
Cheaters (at dice]. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dkt. (Morell) 11, 
Palbator, a flatterer, coger, cajuler, sycophant, gloxer. 
1840 Lanoor Exam. Skaks. Wka 11 . 963 O sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who am only a simple 
stripling, and he an old o^ger. 

t Oo'ggexy. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -ebt.] The 
practice of cogging; deception, trickery; also, 
cencr. a trick, deception. 

s8oa W. Watson Qnodlibets Rslig. 4 State 195 <T.) This 
is a second false surmise or coggene of the Jesuits. 1803 
Harsnet Pop. Impost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impmtures. 181s 1 '. Tames Jesuits' Down/, 13 To get 
inony, with all manner of falsehoM and coggene. 

Ooffifiliff (kp'giQ). vbl. xd.i [f. Cog v.^ 4 -ino t.] 
The action of the verb Coo 3 . a. Cheating at 
dice. b. Underhand dealing, deceit o. Deceit- 
ful flattery ; fawning. 

1530 [nee Cog w.‘ i]. sgSv-Sy Foxb A. 4 M. (1596^ X143/9 
The unhonest dealing and false cogging of these men. 1599 
Tames 1 . BainA. Awpov 195 As to dyceing . . only ruled by 
hazarde. ami subject to knavish cogging. s8m urquhart 
T irser/ Wks. (1634) 976 A gnatoiu» sycopTiantixing, or 
parasitical cogging. 1858 S.^Tintkr Serm. 176 b, Dy the 
slight {Kvfitia the cogring of the die) of men. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. (Morelb 11, Assentatio, flattering, cog- 
ging, and soothing, adulation. s86a Sala Seven Sons 111 . 
xii. :»7 There had come^ an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving, 
b. attrib. 

1577 Nomthbrookk Dicing (1843) xs8 If ytiu did vnder- 
stande . . of their false dice, cogging icniivs, and orders, it 
will make you abhonre, detest, and delie all dke-playing. 
S838 Abj*. Williamr Holy Table (1637) aa6 It is his Cog- 
gtng-box, to stneke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call fur. 

Coggingt 

Co*gging, ppl [f. Cog v .3 4 -iNO 2.] That 
Cot'S at dice ; cheating ; wheedling. 

154a Becon Pathv/. Prayer Early Wu. <1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good^ devout man, tlmt goeth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in his hands, 
t^s T. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor, 958 b, 'This Pva- 
•iticall Gal launt .. with hys cogging companion Sariga. 
s8o3 Dekkbr Grisul (1S41) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-a-days da Shaks. Otk. iv. ii. 13a. s6o8 

Rowlands Humors Lookit^ Gl. 94 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. s 8 s 4 T UApr Comm. Job xiiL 9 God is not 
mocked, deluded . . as patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers. 1808 Scott M. Perth xxv. Some trick of thone 
cogging priests and nuns. z8^ Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 
SaaThe cogging dicers of Whitefriars. 
Oogging-briok. [from likeness of the work 
to the co^ of a wheel or ratchet.] See quot. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purck. gp Cogging-bricks, a kind of 
Bricks, .in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copeing of Walls. 

Coggla (kp'gl), Obs, OT dial. Forms: 5 
0O8;iU, oosyl, ooggul, 7 oo^le, t- ooggle. 
[known only from 14th c. ; possibly £rom a root 
with the sense 'rounded lump’, cL Ger. 
huge/, Du. Jkbgel ; but this is doubtful. The paral- 
lelism in form and sense to Cobble suggests ono- 
matoponc formation : cf. the dial, knobbly and 
knoggly 'having rounded protuberances’; perh. 
there is also relation to cockle in sense ‘ unsteady 
from having a rounded base * ; cf. coggfy^ -tfy ** 
cockly, •ty.'l 

A rounded water-worn stone, esp, of the size suit- 
able for paving ; a cobble. More fully coggle-stone. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 3895 A company of Crablw-fische . . 
With backts. .bigger flenaraere pan ony comon cogill-stane 
or cocatryse scaTea 1484 Rec, Nottmgkam II. ^3 Item 
paied for xxiiii lode of cogyis stones. 1483 Ibid. lI. 399 
Item paid for coginils and to a pauar xijd^ 18x0 W. Folk- 
INGHAM Art of Survey 1. ix 90 Coggles, Flint, PibMes, 
Shingles and other stones. x8so Markham Maeterp. ri. 
cv. 388 Ai^ bruise either vpon cogle stone, flint, or such 
like. 1838 Sanderson Serm. (x66x) II. ns A Flint., 
strucken with all the Might uninst a hard Goggle. ’1989 
L. Edward in Hist. Line. (i8-u> I. ao Bine clay, fall of 
large coggles or atones. 1877 Jv. W. Line. Gloss,, toggles, 
large gravel stones nsed fer paving. 1888 S. W, Line. 
Glass., Ceggie, a mnall round stone, pebble, cobble, 
t Cogsle. Obs. [app. an error, or imagin- 
ary form fovented as an etymological link.] 


1891 KiNNarr Far, Amlif, GlotL s, v, Coekboat, Whkh 
word (cogl • . is still p r eserved upon Che sea coasts m York- 
shire, where they call a small naber-boat a ooggle; and in 
some plaoei^ by corruption, a Cobble, iffeoce 17M Aih, 
Ceggie, a kind of boat, a cock-boat M47-78 In Halu- 
well ; and in mod. Diets.) 

Goggle, a. -CoooLT. Cf. Cockle e. 

MaCkesk. Glass,, Ceggfe, easily moved, unstable. 
tOogglAfF.i Oh, rare. [app. a frequentative 
or diminutive of Coo v. in aense 5 or 0 ] ? To 
foist in, esp. in a wheedling way ; to interpolate in 
a glozing manner. 

1368 nSt. Vaeab A Esau 11. UL in HaxL DadsUty II. axs 
Ragan. And would he never have done Jacobi Mida. 
No, but still coggl'd in, like Jackdaw that cries kob I 

Ooggle (k^g’l)> v -2 Sc. and dial, [see Cooole 
sb.^, and Cockle v.'i] intr, and Irons, To shake 
from side to side; to be unsteady; to wabble. 
Hence Oo'ggUng ppl, a, « Cogolt. 

lyjO Mrs. Caldbrwooo ymL v. (X8B4) 135 She oogled 
terribly, and I thought every minute the would fall. s8o8 
Jamieson, Caggie, to cause any thing to move from side to 
aide, soas to seem ready to be overset. 1879 Miae Jackson 
Skropsk. Word-bk,, Ceggie, to be shaky, as of a rickety 
piece of funiitiire. 'I'his table coggles.' 1883 J. Parker 
Tyne Ck. r6o Tempted . . to pass the dwp stream on coggling 
stones. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coggle, to be unsteady. 

Oo'gglady, a. dm, [f. Goggle v. \ cL 
eocklety, -dy.j Shaky, unstable, rickety. 

■834 Mae. Edgeworth Helen xxv. (D.), Take cam of 



anything resting on a rounded base, e.g. a tmall 
boat, or a ' coggle-stone ’ when stepped on. 

1808 Jamieson, Cogglie, moving from side to side, un- 
steady as to position, apt to be overaeL iBsi GtCLr Armais 
Daitmnling xog (Jam.), 1 thought, .that the sure and ated- 
fast earth itself was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I 
mounted the pulpit. i8a9 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 846 The 
ships at Anchor in the roads are s' rather coggly. 18B4 
Cheshire Gloss., Co^ly, eas^ moved, shaky. 

Cogh(o, obs. form of Cough. 

Coght, obs. var. of Caught. 

Cogibundity, AHmArptAr-CooiTABUXDiTT. 

1734 H. Carey Poems, Ckrononkot^ His cogitative facul- 
ties immersed In cogibundity of cogitation. 1840 Bash ah 
Inrol. Leg., Spectre 0/ Tappingion, 

Cogia» ooggle (k^^). Sc, [f. Cogue 4 -t 4.] 
A small cogue ; a small wooden bowl ; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

a X730 in Herd Scott. Songs (1776) II. Cauld kail in Aber- 
deen, And castocks in Strabogie ; But yet I fear, they'll 
cook o'er soon, And never wann the cogie. X768 Burns 
A Dream, An’ I bae seen their coggie ftm Tliat yet hae 
tarrow't at it. 1807 TannahilL Poems (1846) X05 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Cogitabi'lity. rare. [f. next 4 -ity.] Cap- 
ability of being thought or conceived. 

a 18B8 CuDwoRTH Inmtut. Mor. iv i. (1731) X35 By fram- 
ing . . Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability. 

Cogitable (kp disitSb’l), a, (and sb:) [ad. L. 
cbgitdbil is thinkable, f. cogitdre (sec below).] 

A. adj. That can be thought or conceived; 
thinkable, conceivable. 

a x688 CuDwoK'iii Immnt. Mor. iv. iv. (R.\, A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such 
thing cogitable at all. 1804 Colbriogk Aids Re^, (1848) 1 . 
149 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is c^iuble, that 
the soul can present the idea to itself. 1830 Grotb Greece 

II. Ixvti. (]8te) VIII. 143 Something not perceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivaMe by reason. 

B. sb. Anything thinkable or conceivable. 

1878 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 857 Yet are not them 
Renstbles. .the only thii^ and cogitaoles. 1894 R. Bur- 
thoggb Reason 79^ Cogiiables, or Things that nave being 
o^ in the Faculties that apprehend them. 

Cfogitabimd (kp-d^itabimd), a, [ad. L. eog^ 
bundus thinking, f. edgitare to think.] Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thoughL 

1849 Bulwbr Patkomyot. 11. v. 170 Such an id a. .Cogita- 
bund aspect. S634 Gavton Pleas, Notes i. ii. 5 If he be 
thoughtive or cogitabund. 1899 Soutiibrne Wives Esteuse 

III. i, Thou art cogitabund ; thy head is running upon thy 
poetnr. s8sz L. Hunt Indicator Na 88 (1899) II. xax Is 
not the humour of them elaborate, cogitabund, lancifutT 

Hence Go:gltabiiiiAfl.*tion, Oogltnlm‘iLdlty,deep 
meditation, thoughtfulness ; adv. 


greil 

my soul soe sadd and cogitabundwK. x8S9 Moan Im- 
mort. Soul (1663) 54 I.,et them (the star»l seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitoMdly as they wilL 17M Breeds Waekly 
<Exeter) ^ml. 7 Feb. 4 The Result of which mighty Co- 
gitabundation may hereafter furnish out Mftter enough. 
1744 M1S.1 Carter Lett. (1808) 53 With the addition of ranch 
cogttabundity over the riddles in the Ladita' Al m a n a ck . 

tCO'ritaiiey. Obs, rare, [f. ns next: see 
-ANCTJ Cogitant or thinking ouality. 

9739 A Martin Nat. Hist. £t^, 1. X04 Lat na caflact 
what kind of Cogitancy we must imply. 

Cfo'gitajht, a. rare. [ad. L. cSgitfyU-em, pr. 
pple. of cbgitdre to think.] Thinking, that tbioin. 

t88s Glamvixx SaddseeitmMs l (1798) 89 And also per- 
craves himself to be some partkular oogitaat Beiai^ 
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Hcnoe OvgUHoMr «*>., ta « thinkine nmwr. 

S. ttWEf WIb. <i^) m Sum -n 

llnidt, bacun J. O. M tUoki, «ad Twy otiptHKV (bill littl* 
Qomtly to ui) coQjoctuxm^ ttmti ec& 

Oogitete v, jX t. ppL 

stem of ^S^iiSre to tbink* The latter i« app. ^utr. 
for t^a^&re, f. ro- to(^ther4aE^‘Mfv» one of the 
•enies of which U * to turn over in mind, ft- 
volte, coniider ’ ; tee Aoitatk w. 6 .] 

1. in/r. To thii^ reflect* ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking teculties. 

m i^i Donkb S*^tua£ifU (1633) loi (T.) At the life 
of the body it cntaiteined in tdll cogitating i<4o G. 
Watts tr. Boom '* Adv , Ltmru , 11. xiti. (R.)| For he that 
calleth a thing into hit nutid, whether impreMion or 
recordation* cogitateth and contidereth ; and he that im- 
ployeth the faculty of hit phancie alto coaitatetk, and he 
that reatoneth, doth in liice manner cogitate or devue. 
iS^t Dickbns Zh’wfey 59 Still cogttatitm and looking for 
an explanation in the fire. 1^ Miss Mulock Ogthn«s iL 
(1875) 19 That lady . . lay cogitating over the past evening. 

2. trans. with object or object-clause. Hence 
passing into : To devise, plan. 

4- 780 (R.) We both day and ni;ht 

teuoluing in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how to Mitisfie the partes of a aood pastour. C. 

SrorvLTUN Hertkliau 6a By this his Dreame he Comtates 
alone, He was Divinely called to^the Throne. Moo, llie 
man is coritating mischief againsfus. 

b. Phihs, To think (^an object), to form a con- 
ception of. 

18516 MetautjoiiN tr, Kamft CnV. P. R. 50 The idea of a 
science of pure understanding and rational omition by 
means of which we may cogitate olnects entirety a urioru 
1857 T. E. Webb IntelUctuatmH o/ Lock* ix. 174 Admit- 
tinj^ that we are necessitated to * cogitate ' the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher [Kant J denied that 
we are able to ‘ cognize ' them. 

Cogitation (kpdijit/i /an). Forms: 3 ooglta- 
oiun, 5 6 oogl-, oogytaoion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6- cogitation, [a. OK. copttumn^ ^acion^ ad. L. 
cdgitatidn-em^ n. of action, f (dgitare to think.] 

1. The action of thinking or reflecting; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

a laag After. R.^ a88 preo degrez beo3 berinne [in lustl , . 
be uorme is cogitaciun . . Cogitaciuns, bet beuo fleoinde 
bouhtes bet ne leNteS nout, 13^5 Uimli. Erasnt. Par. Pref. 
4i5i8) xa Suspend both his co^iiacion and hix penne. 1553 
T. Wii.soN Rhet. 70 b, More is gatherde by cogitacion than 
if the thyng h.'id been spoken in plains wourdes. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. iv. 13 What by cogitation, wee find to 
be the cause of any thing. 1667 Milion P. Z. iii. 6.19 Fixt 
in cogitation deep. 17x7 Swift Gulliver 111. iu 184 He is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jbvons hUetn, 
Lt^ic xxvii. aap The mind of its own power alone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, etc. 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

>SS7 T. (Oenev.) Kphes. iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. ^ S519A T. B. L(i Printaud. Pr. AiotL 11. 497 
llie sight is in the eyes . . vnderstanding and cogitation in 
the braine. 16x1 Shaks Wint. T, 1. ii 971 Z685 Boyi.r 

Enq. Notion Nat. 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense properly so call'd, to 
Beasts 1759 Juun.son RasttUn xlvii, It was never sup- 

K sed that cogitation is inherent in matter. 1838 .Sir W. 

SMILTON Logie xxxi. <x866 II. 141 Sperch and cogitation 
are thus the relative conditions of each other’s activity. 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or reflection, ^with plureU\ 

Axaas fsee i], 1477 Earl Rivers tCaxtont Dictes 7 b, 
That your fasting may come of pure hert without eny cuiti 
cogitacions. r xgH Harfsfirld DifHfrce Hen. VI H (1878) 
ssp Such as have^thy corrupt comtations in their hearts. 
sm 8 Hobbes Thucyd. 1. cxxxiii, lieing terrified with the 
cogitation, that not any of those which had Ijcen former!; 
sent had ever returned. 
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III. i, Prythee. leave me to my own cogitations. 17x8 Lady 
M. W. Montacuk Lett. xlix. 11 . 56, I spent several hours 
here in . . agreeable eogitations. 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion 
V. 474 Our cogitations this way have been drawn. These are 
Che points, .on which Our inquest turns. 

b. * Reflection previous to action ’ (J.) ; a pur- 
pose or design. 

1538 Starkky England i. ii. 66 Hyt [the common weal] 
echi^ he the end of aJ theyr cogytatyonyn, conseylys, 
and carys. 1576 Fleming Panopiu Pip. 4 The cogitations 
and purposes your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
x6aa Bacon Hen, Vf[ (J.). The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irre^ilar, began not to brook him well, itex Hobbes 
Ltvimik. 1x839) 643 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
die adversaries. 

3. With Thinking of or about, con- 

aideration ^(anything^ Ohs. b. A thought, con- 
ception, or idea of an object. 

iS4a Brimklow C^npl. L <x874) 7 Wherby mennys hartes 
be rauysabed . . from the cogytai^’on of all such things as 
thei ought to pray for. T. B. La Primaud. Pr. 

Acad. 11. S45 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
owne death. x6a6 Bacon Syiva (1677) f 717 This knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earnest Stud^ng, or Cogita- 
tion of anything. s6m Ubshee Body Dh. (1647) 39 idola- 
trous ccifitations of 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. X846 1. 77 If we reflect on our own Cogiutions of 
these things. 

Cogitatioilini, "ist (kpd^it^/aniz'm, -i&t). 

[f. prec. -jsii, -WT.} See tjnot. 

■Ms Masson Roc. Brit PhHot. tv. 315 If 1 wore allowed 
to invent a term, I should say that Mr. Mill, cosmologicaJly, 
Is BOW a Cogitatioirist The ultimate feet of the pneetio* 
* wotid, as recognized by him, is neither Metter nor 
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Mind inteiy present Mnnewf theie teiM huh m teflteileti 
or oqagBlaWQpqf phnmiotaeiyvrhich may be celled fc e ilng ai 
..llwepemevereiiitbe Otedysw* weondinGegliedonises, 

Ooflrilwklm #. ft. F. 

•nf§ (14th c« in td* medl*. ; 

eee CodVAYi and ^in.] 

1 . Having the power or flwnlty of thought; 
thinking (at a pennonent attribute). 

x49e Caxton Batydos lucvii. (i8po) 104 The swetc belle of 
the eye whicheis. .Juge ofthe comm by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she btyngeth vnto the linpresstoa cogytyue of the 
entendement. R. Gotland (fs^on^sQi^, Chirutg.. 
In the myddle ventmle is put the oo|dtatm and imoyonali 
[vertuej. 1594 T. B. Ls Primaud. Fr, Acad, il 1x5 The 
cogitatiue or knowin|; soul& tflye Locks Hum, Ond, iv. 
X. I Q Sensible* thinking, perceiviag Beings,., which .. we 
will hereafter odl cogitative . . Beings, tflay Lbwks Hist, 
Philos. 11867} JI. M Belief is more prhporJy an act of die 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures. 

2. Given to cogilation ; thoughtful, meditative. 

1651 Rolig. U'ot/on. x6 The Earl had the closer and more 

reserved Countenance: being by nature somewhat more 
cogitative. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals il ii. 151 He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative, xfldg Carlvlb 
Predk. Of. VI. xx. HI. 68 That Column has stood cogitative. 
Gd. tVords May 334/a After a cogitative pause. 

Hence Oo'gltatiwiMj adv., Co'gitetlTeiiom, 

X731 Rau.ey, Cogitaiitfsly. thoughtfully, considerately. 
tSBB M. CoNNoa tfusba^ 4* \V{fs 1. x. 139 * What an ad- 
mirable room for a study 1 ' pursued M. Flamamt cogita- 
lively. 1833 B/acktit. Mag. Xlll. 158 The bumps of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness. 

CogitatiTi^ ikp d^itAi vlti). rare. [f. prec. 
-I- -ITV.] Capacity or power of thinking, 
xyaa Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 191 To change death 
into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity. 
Cogitator (kp-d^it^tM). [f. CoaiTATi-i--oE.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

X83X Caklyi e Sart. Res. 1x858' 3X Cogito^ ergo sum. Alas, 
poor Coffitator, this takes us but a little way. 

Co-glorify. -glorious : see Co-. 
fOcgmeil. Ohs, rare. Men to whom the 
cloth called cog ware was sold. 

(Some have conjectured that they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who sailed in cogs.i 
»3*» Act 13 Rich, II, c. 10 1 X Certeines draps . . apfieUez 
CoWare & Kcndale cloth sont veiiduz a Cogmen. 

Cognac (ko'nyak). Forms; 6 oonsiaoke, 7 
oonyack, oognaok, 8-9 ooniao, 9 oogniao, 8- 
oognao. [F. Cognac, name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac wine : wine produced at Cognac. 

X594 Plat yen^el Ho, 11. xs Take small Rochell. or Con- 

niacke wine. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 464 The distillation 
of the Cognac wine 

2. A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any French brandy. 

t a. Formerly Cognac brandy. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2223/^ 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
in 3a Lotts. 1813 biR H. JDavy Agric. Chem, 11814) X36 
The Cogniac brandies . . contain vegetable prussic Acid, 
b. Now simply Cognac. 

S755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 60 A glass of rijtht Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or humming Madeira. xBax Byron Juan iv. 
liii, UnlchK when qualified with thee, Cogniac ! 1858 

Dickens Lett. 20 Feb., HU handwriting shakes more and 
more. . 1 think he mixes a great deal of ci^nac with his ink. 
x88a Pall Mall G. 21 June a/i Cognac in large quantities 
now enters England which come.s out of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secure . . only 
through Engli.sh holders of old stocks. 

attrih. xSyS Ziemssen' s i^cl. Med. II. 399 A very good 
preparation is the Stokes’ Cognac Mixture, 
t Cogname. Ohs. [adaptation of cognffftten.'l 
Surname ; —Cognomen. 

x68s Cbownk Sir Courtly Nice iit. y Tie tell you both 
bis name, and cogname. H is name is Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. 

Cognate (kp-gn^t), a. and sh. Algo (in sense 
B i) oognat. [ad. K cognatus, f. co- together + 
gttdlus born, f. root gn-, gcn~, gon- to produce. In 
£iig. the transferred 8cn>e appeared earliest.] 

A. adj. 

1. Descended from a common ancestor; of the 

same stock or family. ^ 

x8a7 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1 1. iv. ii. 351 The barriers 
between cog^te states. x88e MuiaHSAD tr. lustit, Gaiua 
I. 1 156 Agnates are. .persons who are of kin through males, 
— cognate, as it were, through the father. 

2. Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language ; of the same linguistic family. 
Of words : Coming naturally from the some root, 
or representing the same original word, with dif^ 
ferences due to sabse<]aent separate phonetic de- 
velopment ; thus, £ng.^7Y, L. quinque, Gr. wfm, 
are cognate words, representing a primitive '^pitike, 

sSst G. liiOGtNs Celtic Druids 6x A cognate Ixuiguage. 
Pricmaro Pkys. Hist. Mankind M. 31 II. iq A cognate 
dialect of the Berber speech. x868 Glaostone Muudi 

il < 1870) The cognate word agrws mcars lo have gone 
through the same process os agrestis and argsios, 
b. Grammar, Cognate object or accusative : An 
object of kindred sense or derivation ; spec, that 
which may adverbially follow an intransitive verb, 
os in * to die the death 
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si^ Itenv Lai, Cmsm, 0, vift It 4e11iete|tet nf tefleki 
efteb veibiimyte nxpriiisnd ^ e tekstenme of die temn 

BMOnhif nsdMVBrbiOMBtsoaoeiiMtivBb 
Gsmm, f 379 Whol is atm Mined the cMimM ecoisative 
(or etiineaveXns fai *tD ritn a mee*} should awie properly 
be classed onMitg the adverbial adjonets. 

3 . ggpt. Akin in origin i tUied in iiatiite« tnd 
hence* akin in quality ; kindred* related* minnected* 
having affinity. (Const neVA, rarely ilt} 
re&M Howsll Lett, tv. 1 , Whkh atomoi , . neirer test 
tUI th^ meet with som pqree prqpertimwhfe nnd 


to tbeir figures. 
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Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate, tjii WarroM 
Notes on Milioets Poems Imbrute, 1 believe, k a word 
of Milton's coinage. So wae the cognate oommnd ^im- 
^adised* supoosM to be. tflas Soutnbv Fta yadgm. v|* 
Honouring eRch in the other Kindred courage and virtue* 
and cognate knowledge and freedom. xtyajowOTT Plato 
(ed. 3) III. 399 Geometry and the cognate Mieacee. 

B, sh, ^ 

1. PomanLaw, One related by blood to another ; 
a kinsman ; pi. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether through males or females^ Thtta 
distinguished from agnate, which was limited to 
Ugal relationship through the father only, tbotiffh 
including relationship by adoption. Hence O, 
Sc, Law, A relative on the mother’s side as opposed 
to an Agfia/e. 

1744 Ernkike Prine, Sc, Law (1809)85 The custody of the 
pupil N person . in . .committed to the mother while a widow, 
until the pupil l>e seven years old ; and, in deftiult of tlie 
mother, to the next cognate. 1754 Erskine Prine, Sc. 
Law 1. vii. ft 3 We undersund by agnates all choRO who 
are related by the father . . and by cognates those who ai’U 
related by the mother, sgm Austin Juriepr, 11879) H* 
xxxvi 631 [I'he mother) could not succs^ to . .(the son] os 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognal. 
x^ MutRUEAO tr. instii. Geuus 1. ft 156 Those who are of 
kin through females are not agnates, but merely by natural 
law cognates. 

2. A cognate word, term, or thing. 

s86s Sat. Rev. ix Feb. xBi Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics as Latin derivatives, merely because they 
h^pen to have Latin cognates 1 

CogiubteneM (kp'gu^Unds). [f. Cookatk 4 - 
-NKhM.) Cognate quality or condition. 

s8i6 Coleriuob LaySerm. 319 The cognateness of ideas 
and principles to man as man. x^y Hark Viet, Paitk 5 
A resemblance , , betokening a certain cognateneas. 

Conatio (k^gmc lik), a, [a. F. cognatiquei 
see CoQMATR, and -10. Cf. agnatic,] Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; sec Cognate 13. 1 . 

X75S Carte Hist. Eng, III. taa A lineal cognatic succes- 
sion. x86s MhiKKAmc, Last/ 146 Cojgnatic relationship is 
simply the conception of kinship familiar to modem ideas. 
1870 £ieufssen*s Cytl, Mod. XVll. 19 The cognatic, <m‘ uia- 
ternal influence. 

i Coglia*tical, a. Ohs, « prec. 

1660^^ CoKK /'ettwr 4 Suhj. 99 There are but two wales 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 
. .the one is lineal descent ; the other lineal, agnaiical, cog- 
natical, or collateral ; or as we say, the one descends to tim 
heire general, the other to the heire male. 

Cognation (kpgn^i /an). [ad. L. cogndtidn^em 
kindled by birth, f. cogndt-us, Cognatic.] 

1. The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor; kinsliip, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. (Common in 1 7th c. ; now rare.) 

xgtm WvcLir Gen. x. tx Tbes the sones of Sem, after oog- 
nadouns (Vu1|l secundum eognnttoues] and tungis and re- 
giouns. xs8s N. T. (Rhem.* Luke viii. ax mmrg. note. Our 
spiritual kindred is to be preferred before carniu cognation. 
1833 Br. Hall Hard V'extsjps Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. iMp Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. l iiL x8 Of the 
oiigintd of the Phenicians ; their cognation erith the Jews. 
sflM M. Hopkins Hawaii 69 A great danger exists in claim- 
ing cognation between two disunt peo;m firom die coin- 
doence of a few words in both lanmiages. 

b. spec, in Roman Law : Natural relationship 
by descent froma common ancestor, whether through 
males or females ; as distinguished from amotion, 
which was a civil relationship through males only. 
In Sc. iaw. Relationship through females only. 

1751 Chambers Ttv/. r.v., In France, for the succciisicn to 
the crown they follow agnation; in Krigtnnd, Spain, etc. 
cognation. i 8 m Gregory Did. Arts <7 Sci. I. 38a Cogna* 
Hon, women coming to the Ruccession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of males, or their descendants. 
s88o Muirhbao tr. lustit. Gains 1. ft 156 I'herc is no agna- 
tion between a mother's brother and her son,— only cog- 
nation. 

t c. Used of ' spiritual ' relationship, os that 
between spomora, etc. ; Affinity i b. Ohs. 

cx5te Harkmfld Dworce Hen. IV//(iB78) a66 Knit to 
tis neither by conKanjguinity nor affinity, but by spiritual 
cognatbn. a x6e6 W7 Scf.ATER Romam iv. (1650) X40 By 


wlml by Confirmation twenty severall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-marriage. 

1 2. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relation!. Ohs. 

1383 Wyclif Acts vii. 3 Go out of thi limd, and of thi 

...T : J . 1 ^ 1 I. 


I. 333. 

3. Philoh The relation between languages na- 
turally descended from a common source* or words 
from a common root. 
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fiM W. Mubiard Hm^pineu e/* 5 It comech from 
•Dd Wh a near cognation with a word that otgriifief to 
boUd. 1741 Watts MM ax. Wka. (18131 163 

What certain scntte they could put on either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.] s86a Gitar^tam 
s^ A|>r. 401/3 llie great difficulty in all teaching of Com- 
paraiive Philology is to make people understand the dif- 
ference between ccwnation and oerivation. iSdg Sat. Rtv, 
II Feb. 180/1 Sir Wtlliain Jones reco^^ntscs the lact that the 
rehuion among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 
4 . The relation between ttiiojrg derived irom the 
same source or having the same oiigioi or between 
those having a like nature or quality («Apfinitt 
5) ; more loosely, that between thfn^ connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. Af- 
finity 8 ) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 1 7th c. ; now ran or Obs.') 

AIS 5 S Bradford IVks. 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with man. 
1840 Hr. Reynolds Pastiotu xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
CO disceme light by the Innate property of light and (Ag- 
nation which it hath thereunto. ■6SlB W. Burton /tm. 
Antam. S33 [They] had a very great cognation with the 
Galli, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes. 1790 Pai.kv Horm Paul, vi, (1809) 187 This cir- 
cumstance of identity or cognation in their original. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LVII. 306 How close the cognation of the 
creature and the critical faculty, 
t CogniBoibl®, a. (Cf. cognosnhUt cognizable.) 
s8g4 L'Estranob Ckoi. / (1655) 54 Not legally cog- 
niscible. 

Oognise. etc. ; see Cognize. 

Cognition (kpgniJ^m'j. In 5-6 -loio(u)n, 
>3royo(u)n. [ad. L. cognitibn-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action t. L. coptil-, ppl. stem of cognbscin : see 
COQNOSOE.] 

1 1 . The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Obs. exc. as in a. 

1447 Bokeniiam Seyniyt ^1830 154 lllumynyd she is wyth 
dere cognycyoun In hyr soule. igcS Lynorsay Drtam 
577 Filicitie they had Intiariabyll, And of his Godhed cleir 
Gognitioun. 18^ T. Wright Patsions v. 337 With con- 
science and perfit cognition of innocende. 16^ Shaks. Tr. 

4 Cr V. ii. 63, 1 will not be tny selfe, nor haue cognition Of 
what 1 feele. t8Ba Sir T. Bkowne Ckr. Mor. (17561 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1798 Burney Alem. 
Mciastasio iT 389 Tasting the first aliments of scientific 
cognition. 

O. Apprehension, perception, (notice-use.) 
i8aa Lamb £lm Ser. 1. iii. (1865) 34 In thy cognition of 


2 . Philos. The action or faculty of knowing taken 
in iU widest sense, including sensation, perception, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. 

t^i Stanley Pocms s^i This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive coenition. 1890 Locks Hum. Und. iv. iii. f 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
1847 Lewes Htst. Philo*. (1867) I. Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori 1879 Adamson Philos. Kant 45 The 
several elements which, accoidmg to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. 

b. A product of such an action : a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

1819 Shelley Peter Bell II 1 ^ 473 note^ Peter’s progenitor 
. .seems to have possessed a ' pure anticipated cognition ’ of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his posterity. 
1838 Meiklejohn tr. Kant's Krit. P. K. 79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and gcner.il physics. 1873 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. 1 . 111. viii. 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions. .also with, .moral cognitions. 18B1 J H. Stirung 
Text-bk. Kemt 468 Let a cognition be intellectually what 
it may, it is no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it have an actual perceptive appli- 
cation. 

3 . Law. » Cognizance 3. (Chiefly .SV.) 

tjug in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Ox/. 35 Ye .. Chaun- 
cellor . . shall have . . full cognition of all . . causes. 

Savilb Agric. (ifisa) 003 lo me rest belonged cognition of 
criminal cauneii. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. la Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sail be uken be the assise. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regni 33 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. 1878 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. v. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committee to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Sc. Law. t A process iu the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cognition anti sale : a process for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil’s estate. Cognition and sasine : a form of 
entering an heir in burgage tenure. 

41809 Scotch Diet, in Tomlins /.ow Dict.^ Cognition^ is 
the process whereby molestation is determinM. s868 Act 
31 4 33 Viet, c. lox I 46 Art instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of such heir. 
t 4 . Recognition; gratiinde. Obs. rare. 

1833 Evelyn Let. in Mem. (1807) IV. 7, I must justlfie . . 
withinfinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 

Cognitional (kpgni-J^nil), 8. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to cognition. 

1807 Bbntmam Whs. X. 560 Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude : X. Cognitional knowledge, a. Judicial judgment. 

Ooffnitfve (k^gnitiv), a. (ad. L. type (ogni- 
ilV'US, f. cognit-y sec above, -iVBj Of or pertaining 
to cognition, or to the action or process of know- 
ing ; naving the attribute of cognizing. 


■088 T. B. La PristunuL Pr. Aemd.%.h$^4>9e Plate saitb, 
that there ore three veitues in the soule banging to know- 
ledge and undenttanding. .called cognitive or knowing ver- 
tues: namely, reason, understanding, and phantaale. 1891 
South Serm. it^) 1 . a6o Unless the Understanding hn. 
ploy and exerdse its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1 . 337 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. i 0 | 6-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meim^ \ 1885) L 
337 llie two acts, aeverally cognitive of mind and matter. 

M''CoeH Div. Govt. 358 The simple cognitive 

faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual obiects ; as Perception . . Sdf-consciousness. 

II Cto'gnitor. Horn. Law. [JU agent-sb. from 
cogndscerei see Cognition.] An attorney or 
procurator. 

^ x88o Muirmbao tr. Jnstlt. Gaius iv. § 83 We may sue either 
in our own name or through an agent, such as a cognitor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator. .A cognitor is made our subhtitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. 

CO'gniiabMity* [f* next.] The quality 
of being cognizable. 

xSga J. R. Ballantvnb Led. Nydya Philo*. 50. 1873 
Jbvons Mone^ (1878) 40 Cognixabllity. By this name we 
may denote the capability of a substance for being easily 
recognized and distinguished from all other substances. 

Cognisablev -liable (kp-gnizilb’l, kp ni-), a. 
[f. Cognize (or rather originally from stem of 
Cogniz-anoe) -f -able. Since cogniee has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense 2 lo 
pronounce (kpgndi zab'l) ; cf. recogniu^ recognize 
ahle.'i 

1. Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended by the senses or intellect ; poiceptible. 

1678 R. L'Estrangb Seneca's Mor, (170^ 95 Their li^u- 
ries may be corairable, but not their Benefits. 1777 Cockin 
Mist in Phil. Trans. LXX. 160 notst The vapours are said 
to be of a tenuity cognizable by the sight. x8s6 T. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ Art ll, 187 That, .is not cognizable by our 
senses. x8|8-7 Sir W. Hasiilton Metaph. xxxix. (x859> IL 
393 Admittingr that causation were cognisable, and that 
perception and self-consciousness were competent to its ap- 
prehension. X83X D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 1x863; 1 . v. 141 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest pasL 

b. Capable of being recognized, recognizable. 

X75S Smollett Per. /’zV. 11779) features were 

scarce cognizable. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. s'! 
II. IL 343 Aesop ..is cqgniz:ible, by his deformity. 3809 
Mahryat /*'. Mitdmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render its no lon/^er cognizable. x8s4 J* Ken- 
nedy Swallow B. (x86o) x8 Without one cognizable lace be- 
fore me. 

2 . Capable of being, or liable to be, judicially 
examin^ or tried ; within the jurisdiction of a 
court of law or the like. 

i68z Hickeringill Pimi. Naked Truth 11. x8 All matters 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts. 1890 Penn. Archives I. ixo 
We . . find the major part of the writing not cognizable by 
us, or within our province. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111 . 
35 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common law. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . xit. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ. 
1876 Bancroft y/ir/. f/.. S'. III. xi. 444 Making all oflTences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty, 
b. s/ec. in Anglo-Indian law : see quots. 
i88a Code Crim. Procedure 1 4 * Cognisable oflence * means 
any otTence for, and * cognisable case 'means a case in, which 
a police-officer, .may. .arrest without warrant. 1883 J. F. 
Stephen Hist, Crim. Law III. 331 Hie offences (in the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.] called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable ofTcnces. 

Hence OogXLiiableneia. 

187X W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) 1 . 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableneu of such a proposition. 3873 Conientp. Rev. XXV. 
538 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 
Cognisably (kp‘gniz&bli, kp ni-, kpg'i)9i’z&bli), 
adv. [f. Cognizable -lt^.] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

18x7 WoRDsw, Poemsy Pass of Kirkstoney Nor hint of man ; 
if stone or rock Seem not his handy-work to mock By some- 
thing cognizably shaped. 1854 Faber Growth in Holiness 
XV. (1873) 357 A'he spiritual life is a cognizably dififerent 
thing from the worldly life. 

Cognisanoei -sanoe (kp*gniz&ns, k^ni-). 
Forms: a. 4-5 ooniaaunoe, oonysaunoe, 4-7 
(legal) oonlaanoa, -ana, (4 koniohauna, 5 00x17- 
aohance, oonoiaaaimod), 6 (legal) ooniBaunoe. 
B. (legal) 6-8 con(n)uaanoe, 7 oonueana. 7. 

5 -6 oognisaunoe, (oognoysaaunoe, -anoe), 6 
oognya-, -Ib-, -yBaunoe, -isexia, -iBena, -lasonoe, 
6- oognlaonoe, oogniBanoo. [ME., a. OF. ro- 
nisj)ancey conus(s :ance, var. of coPtois{s^.ance, f. 
cottoiss-anl pr. pple. of conoistre to know 4 -anoe, 
answering to a L. type ^cogtioscenlia (of common 
Romanic standing : cf. It. conoscenta^ Pr. conois- 
senza, Cat. conexensa, OSp. conocencia). From the 
13th c., and esp. after the Renascence, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cognoissance, 
but the^ was never pronounced (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped aller 1600. In £ng. the 
g appeared in x^th c., and has here gradually 
affected the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kp'oiz&ns is still usual. (The spelling 
with J is etymological, but that with s, which ac- 
cords with the pronunciation, has long prevailed.) 

Lat. cpgHdsdre gave regularly (through ogvMCz'nr, Crig)- 
noidre\ OF. conoistrey also writtco coauisire. In the pr. 


pple. conols(t\mt, eotudumi and Sn at|. 

aiogoue forms, pre-tonlc ei was liable to be weakened to #, 
•mf /, finiw crntMioKt, emijUM, jrf lo » (iviw 
(omuamt, wEcdo. the Awlo W. aad MS. form w 
In mod. F. connoUeamt has long been pronounced eoaues^ 
santy and is now written counaiusmt. The pa. pple omwm, 
OF. oeaed, represenu a L. type eogsOrdtum (. cegnivi .1 
I. Knowledge, etc. 

tl. Knowledge, understanding ; acquAintanoe. 

€ 1400 Rom. Rote 556a For the toon yeveth conysaunce 
And the tother ijznoraunce. 14B| Caxton Gold. Leg, 347/3 
Vf it suffyse to Jnesu cryst that tnow knowe hym . . a^ yx 
his cognoyisaunce sufifyseth not to the. 1543 Raynolo 
Byrth Mankymie B 4 Except ye fyrst bane true ft iust cog- 
noyssance in the fyrst booke. i6dl Hevwood IVite IVomam 
III. Wks. 1874 V. 313 You should M one, though not of my 
oognUance^et of my condition. 1831 Hobbes Leviatk. ml 
XXXV. 3x6 Ine tree of cognizance of Good and EvilL 
t b. Recognition. Obs. rare. 

1390 Sfenser F. Q. 11. i. 31 Who, soone as on that knight 
his eye did glaunce, Eftsoones of him had perfea cog- 
nizaunce. 

2 . Knowledge as attained by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; ner- 
ception, notice, observation. Esp. in phr. to have 
cognizattce ofy to be aware of, know by observation 
or information ; to conn (fatly be, lie) under^ 
withiHy beyondy out of the cognizancty i. e. range of 
observation or perception, ken of (often with some 
admixture of the notion of * province’, 'jurii^ic- 
tion*, 'right of dealing with'; as in 5); to take 
cognizance ofy to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of observation, embrace within its scope. 

164B Perkins Pro/. Bk. I 3 If the wife grant a rent with- 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding that the husband had conusance of it 
1^ Evelyn Pinu. (1857) I. 71 [He] exposed them in the 

S eat market-place, to see if any would take cognisaiice of 
cm. 1836 Sanderson Serm, (x669> 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the conusance of others, xyxs 
Steele N o. 388 p 1 Should any of their.. Faults 
come under their Cognizance. 3731 Johnson Rambler 
No. x63 p 4 The business from which we withdraw our 
cognizance is . . below our notice. 3794 Pai.ey Evid. 11. ix. 
(z8z7i 3^3 Any part of Christ's history . . which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers. 1839 Southey 
All /or Love ix, That act being publicly perform'd With tliy 
full cognizance. x 957 S.. Osborn Quedah vil 8x Islands, 
rivers, and creeks.. oi which charts and surveyors had no 
cognizance. X873 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) IV. 40 Of this .. 
the utilitarian tneory takes no cognizance, 
b. Often with admixture of sense 3: Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

X731 Smollett Per.Pickle xxi, (The proctor) took cogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters. 3848 Pres- 
cott herd. A- hub. 1 . xi. 447 The queen . . took this depart- 
ment under her special cognizance. 

II. Legal benses. 

d. Law, a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice ; the bearing and trying of a 
cause, b. I'he right of hearing and trying a cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic- 
tion. Chiefly in phr. to have cognizatice of ; to 
take cognizance of; umiery withhiy etc., the cognu 
zance of. Cognizance of pleas \ see quots. 1670, 
1767. 

[xa9a Britton 38 Car nous volums qe Sainte Eglise . eyt 
conisauiice a juger de pure espiritualt8. * 3»9 Act 13 Rich, 
ily st. X c. 3 A 1 conestable appartient davoir conissance des 
contraetz tochantz fattzdarmesft de guerre hors du roialme.] 
3583 in W. H. 'i'urner Select Rec. Ox/ord^ The Chancellor 
..shall have connusance of pices. s8oa Fulbeckb 
PareUl. 4 When the right of tithes is in question . . the 
church holdeth conusance. x6a8 Coke On Liit. 96 b, The 
conusans of that cause belongeth to the king's temporall 
courts onely. 1870 Blount Law Diet, s.v., Cognisance of 
Ptea, is an ability to call a Cause or Plea out ot another 
Court. 1891 Locke Toleration 111. x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 3767 
Blackstone Cofnm. 11 . 37 The cognizance of pleas, .is. .an 
exclusive right, so that no other court shall try causes arising 
within that jurisdiction. 3786 Burke \P. Hastings Wks. 


within that jurisdiction. 
3843 11 . 177 To introduc 


isdiction. 3786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
3843 11 . 177 To introduce courts of justice for the cogniance 
of crimes. 3793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) lY. 40 when the 
admiralty declined cognizance of the case 1858 Froudb 


Hist. En’. (185B) 1 . V. 428 In all causes of which the 
spiritual courts hsid cognizance, 

fig. 1848 tr. Fuller 4 Pro/. State 1. iii. 8 Causes that 
are properly of feminine cognizance he suffers her to decide. 
X788>74 Tucker Lieht 0/ Nat. (18531 11 . 374 , 1 would have 
eveiy man judge for himself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause. 

4 . Recognition or acknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esp. acknowledgement of a Finb. 
b. A plea in replevin that demndant holds the 
goods in the right of another as his bailiff. Cf. 
Avowry. 

[3098 Britton 63 Qe le Corouner. .voist a eui de enquere 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. traml. lliat th^LCoroner . . go 
to them to inquire . . and hear their confesMonsJ ISTC^ 
L.AMBARDB Persunb, Kent (1636) 113 To hold Plea m actions 
real, and personal; to uke Conusance by Fine, x8aa 
Fulbecke tsi Pi. PareUl. 49 When the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right of his wife, a man may not make 
conusans as baily to the husband, but as bayfy to them 
both. 1817 W. Selwvn Loem Niti Print (ed. 4) II. 3x30 
Where in replevin, .the defendant made cognisance for rant 
in arrear* 1878 Dioav Real Prop, vil 318 natoy When a 
person whose goods have been distrained seeks to replevy 
them, and the defendant Justifies this taking of tha goods, 



[f. prec ] 


OOGtXIZAMtm. 

h* b ^ to iMkt ftTom If In bit 

to mfy fiogmwoo if ho JmtiftM in tho iMt ot Anot&ir. 

111 . 5 . A doTico Or, mark by woich a pcivoii, 
oompany^ etc.» it knowa or dlitiaguiahea, m a 
creit, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, etc.; a 
badge ; *pic. in a detice or emblem borne for 
distCictioa by all the retainera of a noble home, 
whether they bore ‘arms' or not; tee qnot. 1766. 
(The chief senate in ME., and still frequent.) 

CI3S0 tViiC Paltrm 3569 i encoontfo with hU knijt . . 
how schal i him knowe what konichatin* here he bere T tm 
Lanol. P, Pi . C XIX. x88 What b hue conyeaunce, quath 
ich, in hue cote-armure? 1494 Fabyan hi. Uv, 35 Aruiragus 
baately cauiyd hym to be Armed with the cofnisaunce of the 
kynce. Gratton Chnm. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightneue for his Cogniiaunce or Badge. tSog 
Knollbs HUt. Turks (iSai) xxB LewU . . tooke upon him 
the crosM, the cognliance of the sacred warre. 1768-17 
PoRNY Heraldry Gloss, s. v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate officers, and even soldiers did bare on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. xSoS Scorr Marm, vi. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, llie cognisance of Douglas Blood. tO^ Boutkll 
Heraldry xix. 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
^niou to assume as his cognisance the Sprig of Broom, 
b. Jig. Badge, emblem, mark, token. 
rs40o Test. Love 1. (1560) 976 b/a Meekeness in counte- 
naunce, with a manly heart, .is the conbance of my livery. 
1^ G. Whetstonrs in Mirr. Mag. 13 b, Receyve of us 
the possession thereof, as a coEnisance of our loue. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 464, 1 did give them my Sabaths, 
as a special cogniance of my people. s68s StR T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. (X756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

Co'guizanoe, -sanoffi, v. rare. 

To h.ive cognizance of. 

164a IlhVLiN Hist. Ejtseejie (1657) *• 4*7 Km- 

perour madechoyse. .of the Westcrne. . Bishops to cognisans 
the cniise. 

Oo'gniianoedi ///. a rare. [f. Coonizavcb 
Bb. >Ki) ] Having a cognizance ; characterized. 

1836 Cdi.. Wiseman ScL 4* Relig. I. iii. x8i llie above- 
mentioned clas>i and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cogniraiiced, namely, ^ens togaia. or cloaked family. 

tOo'gniiant, -isantf sb. oi>s. Also 4 
oonisanbe, 6 oonysantte, oognoiaant. [app. 
sb. use of OF. cowisanl, conts(s)anl pr. pple. of 
conoislre to know, recognize (see above) ; but the 
pi. may have originated in a perversion of cogniz- 
ance'. cf. accidents^ accidcitce.] Coonizanok 5. 

<^*394 P> PI* Crede X85 Knyghtes in her conUantes clad 
for ^ nones. xss6 Chrou. Gr. Eriars (1859) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylte. 1570 Levins Mam/. 95/96 
A cognizant, tusigns, signum. 

H Here*CooNiZANCB 2. 

x6m Eaynold's Byrih Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 
firm haue true a-id iust cognoisant in tlie first Booke. 

Cogniiaat, -irant (kp-gmz&nt, kp‘ni->, a. 
Also oouusant. [app. of modem introduction: 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c. ; not in Todd's John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from CooMi- 
ZANOK, Cognize ; but it corresponds in form to 
OF. conisanty conusant pr. pple. Cf. Coonosoint.] 

1 . Having cognizance or knowledge (see CoGNi* 
EANOB 2) ; aware {of), 

i8ao Southey Ode oh Portrait of B/. Heber, If the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught tiiat passeth here. sSja 
Austin jvris/r, (1879) I. xxv. 499 The party shall be pre- 
sumed conusant of the law. .his ignorance shall not exempt 
him. S879 Carpenter Meat. Phys. i. ii. 9 Ba 'I'he following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant, 
b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 
sSm-p H ALLAN Hist. Lit. ui. iii. § ^ Gassendi, .gives as 
the best, a definition of truth little differing from Herbert’s, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the thing 
known. i86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 54 If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 
be cognizant. 

2 . Law. Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 

Cognizance 3) ; competent to deal judicially with 
a cause, crime, etc. 1847 in Craiq. 

CogniMp -ise (krgnai'z), V, [A comparatively 
modern word, formed with reference to cognizance^ 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognize. It thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically, to L. cognoscere, OF, conoislre^ 
F. connattre : cf. CoGNoacB. The prevalence of 
the ending 4 %e over •tse is app. due to the influence 
of the large class of verbs having ctytuological 
-XZB.] 

1 1 . Law. {intr. or ahsol^ To take cognizance. 
t6gi-9 Chaloner in Burtoots Diary ill. 199 The 
Judges, .sit Rt Westminster, and they coOTUa 

2 . tram. To take cognizance of, take note of, 
notice, observe. 

iSbi Jose/h the Book^Afam ten [He] was cognis'd by every 
eye. S889 J. M. Robertson £s$. Crii. Method Moved 
to incipient hysteria where anon I should simply cognise 
pathos. 

8 . Philos. To know, perceive, become conscious 
of ; to make (anything) an object of cognition. 

tis6'7 Sir W. Hamilton Meia/h. xxi. (1877) II. 19 It 
would alio be convenient . . for psychological precision and 
emphasis, to use the word to cognise in connection with its 
aounrqfMf/xm. Ibid, xxxvi. (X870) II. 399 They first know, 
- they first oogniae, the things and persons presented to 
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them, lila K« SveHom FM FHme^ i, Iv. ftSys) Bo It Is 
a matsrial oUset^ and it is oognlisd by being reoogniisd as 
such, ttifi lliVAiT Leums fr. Hed, vU. We cognise 
nn okiect. .by one not, we cognise that cognidoo by a very 
different act. 

Hence OogAi'ul&ff v 6 l. sh, and fpL a, 
iMa F. Hall Hitsetu Phiioe. Syet, 101 The soul's cog* 
ailing consists in this, that itself. . apprehends an object 
through Che eye and the other media enumerated. sM 
H. Amer, Rev. gr Take awky the oogniiing mind, and the 
color, form, posiuon, [etc.]. or the table, .at once disappear. 

CognilM, -IffM (k^ioT*, Iqmi-)' Old Law, 
Forms : 6-7 oouiaee, 6- oogniaoa, 8- oognlimo. 
[formed as correlative to Cogkizor, on the model 
of words in -be etvmolojgically correlative to words 
in -OB, But the mrmatton is not etymological.] 
The party in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied ; he to whom cognizance was made. 

S831-S Act 93 Htu, Fill, C.6 9 1 The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or oonceme. .the cogniiior ne the 
cognisee. - • • - 

that knowl 

knowtedged. 

lands so deliuered| the conuiee being ouhtM, 


oooaiesea. 


,, West Symbol. 11. 9 se The CognUor is he 
;eth the fine, the Cognuwe is he to whom it is 
1613 Sir H. Finch Law (16:3,6) 473 Of thene 
■ * ‘ \ ^lall haue an 


iMilua mm wiiiH vunbmui 9ii»ii iieau^ mu 

amine or redisseiiin. 1767 Blackbtomr Comm, II. 3A1 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognisee, ie cm cog* 
Hosciiur't as be that enters into the recognizance i-< csHm 
the cognizor, ie gui cognoscit. s8s8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) 
IV. X 90 Whenever the cognizee appears in court and admits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

CognlBena, obs. form of Coonizanoe. 
Oogniiffir, •iaev (kpgnai'z9.i). [f. Cognize v, 
+ -EH. Cf. CoQNizoR, and Connoihsuur, for olher 
t}'peB .1 One who or that which comlzes. 

1836 Blackw, Mag. XL. 955 Intellect is ^e cogntzer of all 
forms. 1877 Dlackie iVise Men Introd. t9 An inherent 
Anyoc, without which neither a cogniser nor a cugnised . . is 
possible. 

CogniiOri -isor (k^ gniz^ii, kp'ni-). Old Law. 
Forms : 6-7 ooulsor, 7 -our, -sor, 6- oogniaor, 
8 - -Bor. [in 16th c. coni sour, in form Anglo- 
French continental F., conoisys eor^ agent-sb. f. 
conois{sy stem of conoislre to know : see CON- 
Nui.saEUU.] The party who levie.s a fine of land. 

1331-139A [see CouNiZEvl. 1398 Kii'chin Courts Leet 
(1675)939 The Conisee shall have a Setre facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 16x3 Sib H. Finch Lam (1636) 979 
That which he hath of the gilt of the Coni>ior. 1670 Blount 
L aw Diet., Conisor, zSizz Cognizor iz u-sed in the (>as8ing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. iBs8 Cruise 
Digest <ed. 9^ V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizors dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor. 

CognoiBant: see Cognizant. 

II Cognoinesi (k^ii^»*men). cognUmen, f. 
eo* together + {g)ndmen name; cf. co-gftb-scef e to 
learn, know.] 

1 . In Latin use: {a) The third name, f.imily name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Caius Julius Csesar; {b) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, as yl/t icanus, 
Cunctator ( iii later Latin called agnomen ). 

1879 R’ Phillim Notes u/on Coins 10 SA<iema was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use : 

2 . A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
person or assumed by himself ; a nickname. 

181Z L. Hawkins Ctess 4 Gertr. 1 . 96 lliough called by 
whatever enithets or cognomens imply old age 1814 Miss 
Mitvoru VUilags Ser. 1. (1863) lox Her father. Jack Bint . . 
was commonly known by the cognomen of London Jack. 
iBgg Prescott Philip ll, 1 . 11 vi. 913 The cognomen by 
which Philip is recognized is ' the Prudent 

3 . An (English) surname. 

7809 W. Irving Knickerb, (1861) 157 The name of Alex- 
ander . . coui led with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
1867 Miss Br addon R. G^win II. lii. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson. 

4 . loosely. Name, appellation. [So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
name edven to a country, river, etc ] 

1851 HawtNornb IHithedale Rom. iv, I repeated the 
name [Priscilla] to myiielf three or four times . . this ouaint 
and prim cognomen . . amalgamated itself with ve^ idea of 
the prl 18^7 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 4 The Com- 
mon Shag, a bird of a moncMyllabic English cognomen. 
187a yenkimou's Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 A lane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 
OognoUfien, v. rare. [f. the sb.] tram. To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 799 A crazy 
coxcomn, who . . has been cmpiomen d . the G lasgow Gander. 
1841 Erased e Mag. XXIIL 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
'clerical bruiser was a disgrace to the church. 
OOffllOlliilial (k^Df'min&h, a. and sb, [in 
sense i, £ L. eagf§Emin 4 s having the same name; 
in a, f. eegnSmin-, stem of Counoiiin : see -al.] 
A. ad/. 

1 . Having the same name or cognomen, like- 
named 

1696 Biount Gloesogr., Coguomined, that hath one and 
the same name or sir-name. 1766 Bntick London IV. 198 
Distinguished from other cognominal dedications, by the 
name of 5 ’/. James' schm/el,. on the wall, s%i Peacock 
Crotchet Castle ix. The immortal nose . . which is still resplen- 
dent over the portals of iu cognominal college [Brasenose]. 
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J. a. Rom tr. Ordd'e FatH u No 

Roman house had jpade coguoariaol Above tho fWbh; 
titled above sAt As ‘Maxima . . , 

f B. sb. One who or that whitfli has Hid sanke 
name as anuiher ; a namesake. Obs, rtm. 

1646 Sia T. BaoWMi Pstud, Mf. m. xxlv. 170 The Dsff 
[an^ his cognominall or name-sake in the heavens. 

adv, [f. prec. i By 

Way of cognomea» in rcfgard to tlie cognomen. 

i8as Hew Monikfy Afaw. ICllI. sex Cognominally I am 
impoverished, degraded. .Wfre it a fair name, I could sub- 
mit ; but this [UiggwbMham] is a nicknama, a byword, a 
reproach. . 

t Oogno'iiiliUbtffip IS* Ohs, ran. [ad. X>.cagn$* 
mindt-us. pa. pple. of cogmmindn to surname.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
descriptive ap[>ellation. 

z6to W, Folkingham Art of Surrey iii, i. 65 VOcatl Pro- 


S^iion, Person . . as Hsrpe-Close, MountaCute . . Bel-Acre. 
tfija Lithgow Trav, it. 68 It was anciently cognomioato 
A^lia from Agalius the first Kinj^. 

ConomilUltffi (kpgnp*minrit\ v. [f. L. cdg- 
(see prec.) -f -atb8.] trans, a. To give 
a cognomen or surname to; to nickname, b. 
loosely. To name, style, call. 

1609 Man in Moons [ 184917 Rv cpgnomlnated him Opinion. 
163a Lithgow 7 ror. ix. 384 It is now called Sicilia .. By 

1) iodorus Siculus, it was cognominated the Paragon of lies. 
1849 Db Quincev IVhs, lY. 397 Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek 1 coanomiiiatea Cyclops diplirelates. 

OogROmilUttioa (k^^in/ij.»n). [ad. L. 
cogttbmindtidn-em, n. of action (cited only in sense 

2) f. cognomindre : see prec. and -ation.J 

1 . The action of cognominating or naming. 
z6s3 Cocke ram, Cognominatiou , n naminjg.^ 1649 B vlwbr 
Pathomyot Pref 3 A gene “ “ “ 

of the Muscles of the 1 


\ ^j^erall Survey ana Cognomination 


rsoL.i 
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2 . eoncr. » Cognomen. 

1646 Sia T. BaowNR Pseud. M/. v. vliL 946 Pompej' had 
deserved the name of Great ; Alexander of the same cog- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece.^ >843 Boaaow 
Bible in S/. xiv. (1879 *86 It is one of the private cognomin- 
ations of * The SmUns*. 

1 3 . Affinity of terms applied. Obs, 

41679 Hodses Rhet, 11. xxiv. (1840) ^8 Another place 
be from cognomination, or affinity of words. 

Conomuiity (k(7^^mi*i)lti). rare, [f. L. 
copwmin* isee next) -f - ity.] ‘The circumstance 
of having the same nnme.' 

1846 WoKCBSTsa cites Genii, Mag, 

CognO inilliBep V, rare. [f. L. cogndmin-, 
stem of Cognomen t -izb.] » Cog nominate. 

1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxvii. (1875) soa Mr P. had 
an amusing system of cognominUing those aittout him by 
some ingenious transposition of their various patronymics. 
OonommoiUI (kpgnp minM), a, [f. as prec. 
-008 J 01 the same name : Cognominal 1, 

18^7 Sat, Rev, III. 399/1 To the west, again, of this 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous lake. 
CognOMOe Chiefly Sc. Law. [ad. 

L. cogndsC'Sre to become thoroug^hly acquainted 
with, investigate, get to know, t, co- together, 
altogether + {gjnffsclfre inchoative of obsolete *gnd- 
(whence (gnd-vi, {g)ndBum)t coiTesp. to Gr, 
yvSf-voi to know. See Notion, Gnostic, Know,] 
1 . intr. To make inquiry or investigation, esf. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, an offence, etc. ? Obs. 

41583 Sir j. Balfour Practicks ^1754) x8 The Schiref is 
na juge competent to cognosce or decyde upoun the non- 
entres or ward of laiidls. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 39 It per- 
tains not to ray court, to cognosce vpon bastardno. 1640 
Canterb, SelfComnc. Pref., So many of our neij^bour 


nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce ol our 1 
Z7^ T. Louthian Form of Process Ktd. a/ 27 From all further 
. .Judging or cognoscing therein. 

2 . tram. To take judicial cognizance of (a 
matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

1607 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1621) 906 note, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church.. say certain Scottish ministers. 41670 Spalding 
Hist. Troubles Scot 1 . (1792) I. 956 <Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcastle. 
1746 7 Act 90 Geo. II. c. 43 1 34 The judge, shall .. proceed 
to cognosce, hear, and determine any such appeal. 188a 
Brit, 4 For, Evang. Rev. Apr 963 Error cognosced and 
determined by the judicatories of the ChurcE 
t 3 . To adjudicate, decide authoritatively upon ; 
to assign juaicially Obs, 

1694 in Forbes of CoHendar 9 (Jam.) To cmo 9 and 
detime be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the for- 
namit outfeald arable land . .The saids lands being cognoisit, 
meathit, mairchit, and acceptit be the said noblll Lord. 

4 . Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status (elli^.) to 
pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic. 

a 1670 Spalding Hist Troubles Scotl, (xtqs) II. 91 (Jam.) 
To meet, sit, snd cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie, .for unsound 
doctrine. 1773 Esskink tneiii, tea (Jam.) The son ought 
to be declarsd or cognosced an idiot by the sentence of a 


coamoacxKox. 


698 


Carlvls AMiobiog. 534 He bud been 
eognoeced at I^iiibur^h, and deprived or the ounaffeinent 
of his estate. iSid (J. Cha&.mkrs Life Mary Q* Scois 1 . 
978 (Jain.) George Douglas’s eider brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate. x8i8 hcorr Mrt. Mull, v, * If he ^angs 
dah, we’U hae him cognosced.' s868 Act 31 if 3a Vut. c. 
100 I 101 'I'o inquire whether the person sought to be 
CtwnoHCed is insane. 

6. -= CUGNIZI. 

T874 CAHrsNrsR Mental Phyi. 11. xL f 3S3 Before the In- 
teUigenLC is sufTicientiy developed to cognosce the idea 
whicii mentally represents it. 

ConoSOOnOd (kpgnp’a^ns). Now rare. Also 
6 (.S?.) oognoesAaoe, 7 -osoh&od. [f. L. type 
^eogftSscentia, 1. cognosc^lfre to know (see -SNOC) \ 
perh., in Sc., originally, ad. l*\ cegnciisoHce.'] 

1 1 . Blazonry ; heraldic cognizance. 
a S4S5 Holland Heutate xxxiii, Quhilk [bearing] cass3m 
be cogiioscence quarterly was. eii8i4p Dmumiiiond Hitt, 
JoiA 350 Jannu) This coffin was adorned with the arms 
M the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown. 

2 Knowledge; ^Cogni/anck 1 , a. 

1336 Bellrndicn Cnm , Scetl, tiSai) 1 . 73 Thou may have 
cognoasance. .that this opinioun is vane. 1647 H. More 
Sengof Sonl Ded. 4 Nor .. esteem me the Icsse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence 1 become thus thankfulL 
1673 O. Walker Education 74 The InclinationM follow the 
cognoscence of the SouL 1849 Tait't Mag. XVI. 346, 1 
Facts within our cognoscence. 
t S. Law. ^ CoGNlZANOK 3. Obs, rare. 

1611 SrKKO Theai. Gt. Brit. xxix. (1614) 57/1 This court 
had cognoscence of causes ecclesiasticall. 

Conosomt (kpgnp's^ntl, a. rare. [ad. L. 
eopwscent-em^ pr. pple. of ccgndscSre to know.] 

1. Knowing ; cognitive. 

idfg Bulwbs Patkomyot , l § 6 . a8 The Muscles . . are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. tSss Neio Monthly 
Mag. XIll. 149 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant ; acquainted. 

iSjo Frauf^t Mag. 1 . 68jr If I were not before cognoscent 
of Its existence. 1^7 Tati's Mag. XIV. 574 'I 1 ic subject 
is not one with whicn we are personally cognoscent. 


II Cognoscente PI. .tl (-11*^. 

riUl. cognoscente, J.,atinizccl form of conoscente 
Juiowing man, connoisseur L. cognoscent -em^ pr. 
pple. of cognosegre to know, etc. : sec CoGNOifCK.] 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur : chiefly in reference to the hue arts. 

*770 Phil. Surv. S. Irel 450 Tlie cognoscenti . . allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. 1793 Mason Gh, Mus, 
77 (L.i A person of the most rehned musical taste, an abso* 
lute cognoscente. i86a Thornbury Turner II. 395 [Turner] 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day. 

Cognoscibility (kpgnpsihi lfti). [f. next + 
-iTV.J Cognoscible quality ; knowableness. 

1656 fj. Sehjeani] tr. 7 '. White's Peri/>atet, Inst, 977 
They have no entity nor cognoscibility. *677 Galk Crt. 
Gr«///e*jr 11 . IV. 994 (iod, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibihtie and Truth. I 06 s Mill E,tam. 
Hamilion's Philos. 94 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the Primary Qualities. 

CognMOibla (.kpgnp sib'l). a, [f. L. type 
^cogndscibil-is knowable, f. cognosc-gre : see -BLK.J 
1. Capable of being known ; knowable, ascer- 
tainable ; recognizable. 

sfi48H. G. cr. Balaads Prince 176 There remaines nothing 
. . cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun- 
taines. a 1691 T. Barlow Bemt, (1693) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. s8i6 Jail Mill Brtt. India II, v. iiL 388 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances. 1895 Bentham 
Reward 930 A determinate system of cognoscible laws, 
b. as sb. That which can be known. 

18B3 Trvon Way to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. 1S45 O. Brownson Whs, VI. 5 
Spiritual cognoscibles, or the inmuiterial realities capable 
or being known. 

t2. Laxv. «CooNiZABLK j. Obs. 


1S184A Diary ^ etc. I. 333 (T.) In the high-commission 

we mealed with no cause not cognoscible there. 1706 Act 
6 Anne c. it Art. xix, No causes in Scotland Ishall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts . . in Westminster Hidl. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde \\. 9x0 Rules of plantation being only cognoscible 
at Che Council-board. 


OognOSOitiTe (kpgnp-sTtiv), a. A non-ety- 
mological formation for Cognitive; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense : 
apprehensive. 

ifiM Bp. Reynolds Paesiout xxxiii. 404 All bodily cog- 
noscitive faculties, a 1688 Cuowoktu Imrnut. Mar. (1731) 
The Soul having an Innate Cognoidtivc Power. x8je 
Blackw. Mae. XXVlIl. 880 A wise man, cognoscitive and 
senutive of the blessings of this life. *871 W. G. Waku Ess. 
(1884) 1. 38 It would be 'contrary to all analoj^' if man’s 
cognoscitive faculties did not. .receive. .'development and 
education *. 

Hence Cogno'aoltivalj adv, 

1847 H. Morb Song of Soul xfia/i We must not seek after 
that absolute or first good cognoscitively or imperfectly. 

*|‘Oo^otiae, v. Obs. rare~^. (A non -ety- 
mological formation f. 1- cognbse-gre, cognit-um.^ 
To denote by a cognizance 

i 608 R. Holme Armoury 111. 941 By that name some 
Houses are cognotixed, and known by such Signs in the 
City of London. 

II Oognenrit (kpgndru-vit). Law, [in ftill, eag~ 
navit actionem (Lat.) * he has acknowledged the 
action'.] An acknowledgement by a defendant 
that the plaintiff’s cause is just ; in which case the 


delendaDt, to eave expense, snlleri Judgement to 
be entered agatost him without trial. 

Vfbm Jacob Zote Diet, a v. iSrj New Manikly Mag, 
lx. Mi/a The poor tailor . . has lust his time, his cognovit, 
and his character. 1837 Dicebnb Pkkw. xlvi, You gave 
them a cognovh lor the amount of your ooeis after the 
trial. *869 Act 3« ^ 33 Fitt. c. 6a f efi Where fai an action 
a warrant of attorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem is given. 

Oo-gO*VaniOr. [see Co- 3 b.] A joint governor. 
167a T JuDwoRTN Jnteii Sysl. 946 llie inferiour and minor 
gods . . are called, .the oo-govemours and co-reigners with 
the Supreme God. 

So Oo-go Teramei&t. 

1834 Calhoun Whs. II. 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-govemmenu . . to 
mere subordinate and dependent bodies. 

Co-gracious, -guarantor : see Co-. 
Oogredient (k^igrrdi^nt), a. Math. [f. Co- 
+ -gredient, as in L. con-gredUntem, f. greuii to 
step.] lit. Proceeding step by step with ea^ other, 
keeping step together ; said of two or more sets 
of variables winch undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations. 

1881 Burnside & Panton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When jr, y and y' are transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cogredieut variables. 

Oo-gna'rdian. [Co- 3 c.J Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction with. Hence Oo- 

gUA’rdlaiiElilp. 

1643 Prvnmr Stnt. Pouter Pari. App. 193 As the fact . . is 
Imputed to the Co-gardians. *875 Posts Gatus in. comm, 
led. 9) 397, Cu-guardianship, when one of the co-guardians 
ha.s injui'ed the ward from negligence. 

Cogue, cog (kJug, -SV. kog, k^). Chiefly Sc. 
Forms: 6 -SV. ooig, 7- oogua, 8- oog. 'Kelly 
writes coag : this, or ccgtte, most nearly approaches 
to the sound* (Jamieson). [(Jiigin uncertain : see 
various conjectures in Jamieson.] 

1 . {Sc.) A wooden vessel made ^ith staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cogue or cogie now or recently u«cd in the south of 
Scotland is xa inches deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
bottom, narrowing to 15 at the top, with three polished 
iron hoops, and one of the staves continued as an upnght 
iiandle. 

411968 Bannat^ne Poems 156 (Jam.) Ane cois, ane caird 
waiuand ane natll. 1999 Duncan Aff. Elyvtol. (B'. D. S. ; 
Mulctra. a milk -cog. *768 Russ i/elenote 136 (JanLi Gin 
ye, fan tne cow flings, the cog cast awa’. 17.. .SV. Song, 
Caulti Kail in Aiterdeeu Chorus, 1 wodna gic my three- 
gir’d cog For a* the queans in Bogie. i8s6 Scon' Oid 
Mart. Introd., Bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues and trenchen*, 
formed of wood. i8sx Btadhv. Mag. IX. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to fill. *8^ IL Miller Sch, 4 Schm, 
(1858^ 969 A cog of milk occupira a small shelf. 

2. A small dnnking-vessel or cup, of wood ; 
also ta cogueful, a ^ dram 

1690 Mrs. Bbhn i, Come, Jack, I’ll give 

thee a cogue of brandy for old acquaintance. 1719 D'U rfey 
Pills VI. 351 To relish a Cogue of good Ale. 1704 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) 1 . 39 Come nil us a cogue of swats. 
1808 Scott F. M, Perth xxviii, Hocked cogues or cups, 
out of which the guests quafled their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the ineaL 1887 Kent. Gloss., Cogue, a 
dram of brandy. 

a. (.SV.) A dry measure. 

Bi*. Forbes frul. (18861 905 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckies and a wooden Dish or Cog as a measure. 1814 
Proof of Mill of Inveramsay 1 Ham.) A cog of shecling is 
one lourth of a peck. 

Hence Oogu«, oog v., trans. to put into a cogue ; 
finlr, to drink drams; Ooguoflil, oogftil, as 
much as a cogue will hold. 

1730-6 Bailey Cogue^ to drink Brandy. *779 Ash Cogue, 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 1737 Ramsay So. Proa>. 
(1776) 87 I Jam.) Ve watna what wife’s ladle may c^ue your 
kail. ^<893 in Sc. Presbyt. Elotj. (1719) 135 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to hit belly. 18x4 Proof of Mill of 
Inveramsay 3 (Jam.) A cogful of meal. iSaa Scott Pirate 
V, A cogfu’ of warm parritch. 
tCO'ffwaro. Obs. A coarse kind of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool, 

•3^ Act 13 Rich. II. c. xo I X Certaincs drape en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appellez Cogware & Kcndale cloth . . 
desqiicux drape grant partie est fait de la plus pire leyii de 
tout le roialrae. 1483 Act x Rich. HI, c. 8 (f x8 Cloths 
called Vesses, Cogware, or Worsteds. 

Cogf-wheel- [see Coo jA-] A wheel with 
cogs, used to transmit motion ; more generally, a 
tt>othed wheel which engages with another similar 
wheel, or with a toothed bar or rack a gear-wheel. 

*416-39 in Rogers Agric. tfr Prices 111 . 547; ibid. 551. 
*4^ Foe. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 610/97 a cog whole. 

1^3 B'nziiKRH. Surr/. xl, Thecogge whele in a come mylne 
is a great helper. x66o W. D Acres Water Drawing 38 
Mov^ with cogg wheels and trundles. 1846 Joyce Sci, 
DiaL n. 197 These racks are moved up and down by means 
of a little cog-wheel. *879 Cassells Techn. Educ, 1 . so/a 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in whi^ the teeth are made of wood and mortieed sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. 

fig. i8m Marrvat DogfUnd ix, The cog-wheels of life 
have need of much oiling. 

Hence (Jog-wbMldxj, cog-wheel gearing. 
a8^ A. A Putnam *0 Years PMice judge xxiii. bob 
Society runs itsetf without the marhinery and cog-whcelery 
of codes and constables. 


OOSABITSB. 


l(,Co9sb.^]l Avaluibletimber-treg 
of Jamaica, Laurm (or Ciomthm) ChUroiylmL 
1709 Sloans Veju Jaeaeskes tl. 85. 1796 P. Bnowns 
Jamaica 187 'J'hc Groen-heart or Cogwood trBe..Tha wood 
18 very cough and herd, and observed to answer better than 
any ocher sort for the coj^ used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill. 1814 Lunan Hort. Jamaie. I. 99B. 

Cohabit (k^hsu'bin, o. [a. F. cehaHler, ad. 
lath L. cohabildre to du ell together, f. rv- together 
•f habitdre to dwell ; tee Habit.] 

1. intr. To dwell or live together {with), arch, 

1801 F. Godwin fift, ^ £t^ aoi A certaine number of 
schollers to cohabit e with the Cannons. *667 South Sertu, 
Ps. IxxxviL 9 They were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy 'Fhlng [the Ark]. lyafi De Fob Hist. Devil t xL 
(1840) x/A The wise and righteous generation that %ve co- 
habit with and among. iS^ Kendall 7 rav, 1 . viL 63 AU 
that, .do cohabit within this jurisdiction, 
b. /ig of things. 

Walton Angler L 33 , 1 do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. i68s Whelkr Journ. Greece 
I. 40 In Water the contrary QualiticH of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. *799 B. Martin Nat, Hist, hug. 1 . 914 
As if rural Sweetnesh, and external Elegance and Neatness 
cohabited there. 

2. To live together aa bu&band and wife : often 
said di»tinctively of mtsods not legally married. 

c *530 More in FithePs Whs, 11. 51 He Hhoiild . . make it 
a matter of great conscience to cohabit with her, being not 
his lawfull wife. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 7 E The 
Church, .may compel the husband to allow his wife alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 1709 Si KEi.R 7 'atUr No. X49 P 4 Ordinary Marriagcb, 
or rather Bargains to cohabit, nan J. Powsu. Devises II. 
345 In case he should have any child or children by M. A 
S. <a woman with whom he cohabited). 

1 3. trans. To inhabit together. Obs. 
lyaa Journey through Eng, 1 . 133 It is plain we are not 
quite ill Heaven here, .a Place cohabited by Innocence and 
Guilt, by Folly and Fraud from the Beginning. 
Cohabitancy (kpiisebitdribij. rare, [f. next: 
see -ANCY.] The state or iacl of being a cohabitant. 

1863 Tuoreau Excursions. On Walking aog, I become 
again aware of their cohahitancy. If it were not for such 
families as this, 1 think 1 should move out of Concord. 

Cohabitant (k^hicbitint). [a. OF. cohabitant, 
ad. L. cohabUdnEcm, pr. pple. of cohabitdfe to 
Cohabit. Cf. Habitant.] One who dwells to- 
gether with another or others. 

1576 Wool ION Chr, Mamml Lvjh (T.', Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 1614 Kaleigu 
HUt, World ir. ^46 No small number of the Danes became 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in^ England. 1666 
Eveiyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 177 My old friend and fellow- 
traveller (cohabitant and contemporary at Koine). *831 
Howiit Seasons 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts, .become 
cohabitants of our houses. 


t Coha'bitate, V. Obs. rare, [f. late L. co- 
habitat- ppl. stem of cohabitdre,'] sr Cohabit i. 

a 1633 T. Adams Pract. Wks. (1861 ) II. 306 (D ) Shall the 
graces of God cohabitaie with the vices of Satan Y 

Cohabitation (k^hsebit^’Jan). [a. F. cohabit- 
ation, ad. late L. cohabitdtidn-em a dwelling to- 
gether, f. cohabitdre to Cohabit.] 

L Dwelling or living together; community of 
life. aich. (or disiinguished from a by use of 
hyphen and secondary stress on co-). 

C14W Mirour Saluacionn 044 The womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabitacionne of Elye. 1599 Cover dale \title). 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the FRithfiil with the Un- 
faithful. *649 Milton Tetrach. (1851 • 163 He is not bid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters. Newton Chromd, Amended ii.^ 210 

Oannes taught the Clialdaeans . . Cohabitation in Cities. 
1856 (Jlmsted AVrerr States 17. I am struck with the close 
co-habitation and association of black and white, 
b. transf, vmAftg, 

* 55 * Cranmer Ansty. fif. Gardiner 351 (T.) Nestoriui 

S aunted two natures in ChrLst, yet . . by cohabitation or in- 
ibitation, so that he marie but one Christ. 1896 J kaneb 
FuIh, Christ 164 The cohabitation of the Godhe^ with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ. i88a V ines Sachd 
Hot. 339 The Alga which is tlie host of the Fungus be- 
cornels] modified in consequence of the cohaUtaiion. 

*1*0. ClubtLTing as a community. Obs. 
x 6 Se Petty Toacs 36 While ever there are people in 
England, the grcatcNt cohabitation of them will be about 
the place which is now London. 

2. Living togclher as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being married : see 
Cohabit v. 2 ). 

* 54 B Act 943 Edw. VI, c. 93 1 9 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, Consummation, 
and Tractation, 183* Star Gkamb. Cases (Camden) 54 
After this was the coTialutatioii continued and the children 
borne as before mcniioned. 1690 Luttrrll Bri^ Ret, 
(1857) 11 . 54 For. .holding correspondence and cohabitation 
with one not his wife. *791 CHAMaafts Cyct., Co^kabiiatiou, 
implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or caiml knowledge, 
between two persons. 1791 Jortin Ecct. Hist. (*845) 1 . 
xxjcL 499 The cohabiution of slax'es was not called by the 
name of nurriage. *8^ Coleridge Aids Rffi. 98 A large 
number of legal cohabitations have little claim to the name 
of Christian marriages. 

fb- Sexual intercouTse. Obs. 

*979 Fenton Gniceiard, 1. (1599) 38 The death of Galcas 
happened by immoderate cohabitaaon. 

Colui'UtiV. ran, -Cohabitant. 

i6n8 Hobbeb Thsseyd, iv. 64 Neighbours and cohabkers of 
the same region. 



oobmssl. 

Odbuft OohMMtmur, OeluMlmi. «!»«. £ 

ComtiiE, CoHjBtttTaft* CoBMXMr. 

Co*harmcnioiii(ly, 

HAM: se« Co-. 

Cohart(6t obs. form, of Coabct. 

(WhAiv [f. Co- s c •(- Hub ; cf. L, 

iohMst OK cohoir (Godelrov).] One who poftici- 
pAtei in an inheritance ; a joint heir. 

iiM r««e c). 1570 Levimi Manip, A ooheyrt* «okmr$i, 
i 6 w Holland Sutimt. 197 Tiberioi . . had adioyiMd 00- 
heire uoto biro another of his Nephews under aae. 174s 
Middleton Cicw^ 11 . xt. 909 Coheir in part of his Uncirs 
estate. itiS Ceuieb Digwtt led. e) 111 . ai4 The petitioner 
WM one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt sMi 
Maine Ahc. vl. iBi A aroup of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit might succeed as co-neirs to the 
Inheritance. 

b. said of a woman : a Corbibbmb. 
s^ Feins Lacits NohlUUt 68 His wife— being the eousen 
and one of the coheiM to William Romary. wss Shake. 
WM, y'. II. i. 1 haue three daughters . . they are co- 
hevres. c S710 Celia Fiennes Diar^ (i888) 57 A Coe heir. 
tSM Sia D. Burke Dffrwamt ^ £x(, Peerapd^s 899/1 Alice, 
one of the daughters and oo>heini of Hugh de Bolebec. 

(Frequently as a translation of cv^xKif- 
poySfiot in viii. 17.) 

t5|s More Ctm/kt. Tindah Wics. 700/1 Hefres of god, 
cohe^ires of Christ, ste Jkr. TaVloe Holy Living (J.), 
An coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Hence Oohal’ralLlp. 

sdot Hieron 111. 3 The Princely and glorious 

coheirship purchased for them by Christ tlsS Cruise 
Digett ved. 0) 111. bio It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirshi)^. 1866 PmI Mali G* aiTeb. 
q/a The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
favour of a gentleman in whom ' onc*rourlh of a third of the 
coheirship ’ of it vested. 

CohdlTAAB (kO|e>>*r«s). [ace prec. and Hjcirbss.] 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

c i6m Risdon Surv, Devon ( 33 (1810) 3a Nicholas . . left 
the daughter of John his co-heiress. tnx Cioi.usM. J/isi. 
Eng. It 17 One of the cO'heiresses ot the Crown. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 345 Tlie hubband of the eldest 
co'heircss of Gloucenter. 

Co-helpar. [Co- 3 b.] Joint helper, coadjutor. 
Hence Oo-halparaliip. 

1547 Latimer sM Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arh.) 135 Twoo 
co^iutours, two colielpers. 1580 North Pluiaren (1676) 
8m Dion .. had no co-helper, .as Brutus hnd of Cassius. 
1887 F. Robinson Netv Keliffio Med. 85 To man is ac* 
creaited a co-helpership with Christ. 

Co -herald : see Co- 3 b. 

Coheroe, -olon, etc., obs. ff. Cokbck, Cobbciok. 
Cohara (kohl <'j\ v. Also 7-8 oohwre. [acL 
cokatr-ere to cleave together, f. together + 
kmrert to stick, cleave.] 

1 . intr. To cleave or stick together ; isp. said of 
the constituent paits of a material substance. 

idrd Dullokar, Lohere^ to cicauc. sticke or hang together. 
■Ms Glanvill Set. vii. 35 Particles uf maiter, which 
by reasun of their figures, will nut cohaire or lye together, 
but in such an order. 1740 H. Baker AUcrctc. 11 vii. 106 
When the Globules of the Blood cohere in Masses too large. 
«« 39 q. Biro Nat. Philos. 14 I'wo freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cohere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 1879 Rutley 
.Study Pocks ii. i The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

b. Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 
parts BO stick together. 

t7as Bradley Fnm. Diet. s.v, .Sickness^ When the Cloud 
. . Coheres in a liody without parting. 1664 Kinci.ake 
Critnoa 11 . 418 The h.iFd m&s$ became fluid. It still co- 
hered. 

0. Spec, in Pot. : see Cohkston and Coherino, 
1796 Dk Serra in Phtl. Trans.^ LXXXVI. joi In this 
CHse, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls. 

2 . tretnsf. of non-tnaicrial things, societies, etc. 

1609 HoLi.ANri Plutarch's Afor, 1340 That natures par* 

manent and divine, should cohere unto themselves inscpar> 
ably. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 P 5 There are 
others [natur^J which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1853 H. SrrNCcu 
Priue. P^ekol. (1878) I. ii. ii. 180 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. 1865 Lucky Ration. II. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the nioiTil principles by wtueb 
society coheres. 

3 . Of persons: To stick together; to unite or re- 
main united in action. 

1651 Hourf.r Lerdath. iii. xlii. 316 No one man ro much 
as cOTaering to another. 1870 Cotton Espantott 11. vii. 308 
By cohering with other arsons of condition. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man 1 . v. i6a Sclnsh and contentious people will not 
cohere. 

4 . To be congruous in substance, tenor, or general 
effect : to be consistent. 

Yono Diana 048 IW one (asscntionl cohereth hut 
ill uith the other. <1 1619 Fothrrby Atheam. 1. xiii. tidaa) 
137 They deny him to haue any knowledge in him, whom 
yet they aclcnowledge ro bee the most High. Things, that 
cannot coliere. 1670 Shadwrll True Widow 11. Wks. 1790 
tll. 149 That ciimmiuff . . does not cohere with your com- 

? lexion at alL 1896 Alas. Browning Aur. Leigh 11. 1919 
'o draw my uses to cohere with needs. i8m Trench 
Mirac, xxxil. 448 Nothing . . cohered more Intimately with 
the puipose of his Gospel. 

fb. To combine congmouslyf agree. Obs. 
fdet Shaks. Twei. M v. 1 . 859 Till each circuaMtatice, Of 
placa» time, feitiiiM,iio 00-herc and himpe Thai X am Viola. 


m 

Ble9-* Mem./hrM. tt. Lti Mad time oolmeard with llaee, 
« plaM with wiihiiim T. HaattiT Tmv. tpo 

^ouah thii Natioa dkMgfv m euodry fiuitasieef yet co- 
horatheyinthUotie. 

o. *To be well connected; to follow rc;gnlarly 
in the order of discourse * ( J.). 

^ » 7 Wl Buheb Thentghia on Scaetity Pref. (T.), They have 
been Ineertedi where they beet seeim to Cohere. 

d. To be coherent, to *hang together’ aa a 
composition. ^Obs. 

sM Caslvlb Miec, (1857) 1 . 014 The piece does not pro* 
peny cohere. 

to. To be associated, to remain with. Obs. 

1634 SirT, Herbert Trent. 93 The He woe then governed 
W a Queens, but the rule coheree at other times with 

fS! ^sive. To be united. Obs. rare. 

ido6 Ford Honor TrL (1843) ap In a perfect lover . . all 
these three are judicially cohered. 

Ooliaraiica (ktfhT«*r^nsV Also 6-7 oohmrenoe. 
[a. F. tohirence (16th c. in Littrd), ad. L. cehm^ 
rhsiia^ n. of state f. cohaertHtHm Cobbrknt.1 

1 . lit. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 
together: cohesion. 

1013 R. C Table Alyk. fed. 3\ Cohmrtncc. ioyuing, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hobhkb Nat. Philos, ix. im For 
then uoc only the points of Contact will f)e many (which 
make the coherence stronger) 1796 Dr Serra in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVI. 501 The coherence of two living em- 
bryos . . may form monsters, 1874 Boutrll Arms 4 Arm. 
i. Q In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. 

b. concr. Anything that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject : an adjunct. 

18M CuLMtrrr.R & Colr Bnrthol. A not. ni. U. iw [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2 . transf. and Jig. of association other than 
material. 

evgta Ttytg. Rich. //, iii. fiBro^ 40 Woodstock. But this 
most fashionable ebajme that liinlclces as it were the tooe 
and knee togetherf Courtier. In a most lu'nd coherence. 
1578 Florio ColMatiza^ Collegamenio^ afHnitie, alliance, 
coherence, tdio Hkai.ry Si. Aug. Ci/ie of God 398 l‘he 
coherence of the body and the soulc to the making'of a full 
man. 189a Drvden St. Ruremont's Ess. 396 By a secret 
relation, and 1 know not what coluvrence which still remains 
between their souU and others. 1793 BurkrZy/. W. Elliot 
Wks. 1843 11 . B45 They have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the publick. x8s6 
Frouob Hist. Eng. (1858’ I. i. 18 I'here is something truly 
noble in the coherence of society upon principles of fidetity. 

3 . Logical connexioa or relation; congruity, 
consistency. 

1588 Fraunck Laciviers Log. 1. ii. 4 b, ^Vhere there is a 
greater coherence and aflfiniiie l^etweene the argnment and 
the thing argued, a 1600 Hookfr (J,\ Why between ser- 
mons and faith should there be ordinarily lluit coherence, 
which causes h.ave with their usual effects ? 163d Healey 
Epictetus' Man. 53 'I'o lice now a Philosopher, now a Pub- 
lican. .here is no coherence in these things. ,1778 Br. Lowth 
N otes i8y The destruction of Ephraim Los no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of .*>yria. 
fb. Agreement. Obs. 

1397 T. J. Serm. Panbs Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherency betwixt the one and the other. 1597 .Shaks. 

3 Hen. IVf V. i 73 It is a wonderfull thing to see the seni- 
hlable Coherence of his mens spirits, and his. 1680 Mordkn 
Gcog Rett. (i68$i aas. 1 have two Lunar ob«.ervations and 
the co-herence of the Sea chart withtliem to strengUien my 
assertion. 

4 . * Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse docs not destroy or con- 
tradict the rest’ (J.") ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together \ 

nida 3 >. Pkmrle E.rp. Zachary (1639) iS> The division 
of the Cliapters here make the conacrence somewhat diflS- 
cuIl 1671 Marvfll Reh. Transp, 1. 184 If there be any 
Coherence left in your Scull, smu cannot but perceive, etc. 
xfsi SiiAFTRsa. Charac. (1737) IH. 34 He . wy» evep»- 
whcrc great and noble Things, .with infinite Wit, but with 
little or no Coherence. 1850 R. Wilberforck IIolv Ra/tism 
178 This want of coherence .and completeness in his s^^stem 
has opened a door to .SocinianUm. 1856 Sir R. Brodir 
Psychol. Imf. 1 . i. si There is sometimes m> much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 

1 6 . concr. Context ; the immediately connected 
parts of a discourse. Ohs. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. 111. 11584! Y ij. When the co- 
herence of die place yecldeth it, then we say it must signifie 
the Aubstance. lAw Fullkr App. Inj. iwwc. (1840' agi A 
naked sentence . . dis.^rmcd of the assistance of tlie coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 Whiston Josephus* Antiq, i. 
xviii § I note. The coherence requires that we rend E8.iii. 

ConareXLOy I.k^hi^rdn^i). [ad. L. cohwrentia : 
see prec. and -enov.] The quality of being co- 
herent or of hanging together in any reapcct, 

1603 Florio AfonteUgHe l rxv. (163a) to Whatsoever had 
no coherenciu with it (AHatodc's ductrinek was but fond 
Chimenies. s8ii Cotcr., Entreteuement. a cohereucie, or 
hanging of things together ; an vninterrujxed continuation of 
matters, fflpa Bentley (J.\ Matter is cither fluid or solid ; 
words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixed nesa and coherency, and the moec rapid intestine 
motion. 1837 Wmbwell Hist. Induct. Sc. (18^) I. 04 The 
activity and the coherency of thought display^ by the 
Greek imnd. 1896 Froude Hist. Eng. 11 . 07 The Protes- 
unC0 were thus ieolated . . with nothing to give them coher- 
ency as a party. 1883 J. Fiskk in HarpeVa Me^. Feb. 
414/x The indisMiible coherency of the American Union. 

Ooliarent <,kah!«*r&it), a. (and sh.\ Also 8 
oob«r-. fa. F. coherent, ad. 1^ cohxriHi-em^ pr. 
pple. of oehmrire to Cohere.] 


1. That atldeB or IMy 

Qoited by tha Ibm of 

Said of a attbstaiioe, o^tterialk aa weli «i 

of aooaratff atownt. aiCrr 

Mai L 99 The ^ «!» 

wteku la wkh the teootid cohcMoa sM^Eam 
I 098 Most Powders grow more md coheieiit ^ 
mixture of Water, than by mlxtare of Oyl 1709 Blais m 
Phil. Trans. XXVIl. 85 The PascMt 09 re am stSdy 
coherent to one another, life Rmmoa ifdM Cfem. eat 
The metal bariom has not yet M obtained fe theMbeient 
state. 18^ Huxley Physi^. as Tbase rocks MsuficienUy 
oohexent to form durable building stoues., 

b. spec, in Bei. \ United by CoHEAtoir, o. y. 
sSjo Lindlby Hat. Svat. Bot. 171 Seed without its proper 
integuments, its testa bebig cobersnt with the utnde. 1878 
OLivaa Elem, Sot. h Iv. 97 PHmraea: the sepals oohstent. 

1 0. Coherent smaJl-pox (see Ottot). Obt* 
iTsa JuaiN Small Pox in Phil. Tmna., XXXIL ipi 
Small Pox, of that sort which is call'd the coluarent, or the 
middle between Che distinct and the ctakfluent kind* 

2. transf. of non-material cohesion. 

ifei'fe Stanley Hist. Phttot. (1701 ^ 184/1 If there are In- 
telliaibies, and those neither lenMbles, nor coherent with 
sensiblea. 1660 Boylk SeraPhic Love toa Controversies . . 
about Pnedcstination, and the coherent ooartnes. a tffff 
Baerow Serm. Wks. 1716 1. aas Coherent with chU w a 
Third property of. .love, a tysB Pknn Trade Wks. 1706 1 . 
594 Most times Points are to be prov'd by comparing and 
weighing Places coherent, ifeg H. SmutcMoPritse. PeychoL 
(1870) 1 . 11. ii. 178 Among the successive auditory feelinga 
there are definite and coherent combinations or ground 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iii. 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any I'urkish rule before it. 


t8. Accordant or related logically or in sense; 
congruent ; hannoniously accordant. Obs. 

riSSS Harp0pibld Divorce lieu. Vlli (iSjBj 39 These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of our present ques- 
tion. 1903 UiLsoN Govt. Christie Ch. 100 As most coherent 
with the 'I ext. ifes Shaki. AiCi Well in. vii. 39 That time 
and place with this deceite so lawfull May proue coherent, 
4 . Of thouglit, Speech, reasoning, etc. : Of which 
all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

iNfe North Plutarch ixtTdwt A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together, Cudwomth inieli. ^et. 

B79 Good Coherent Sense. <*1714 Burnet £>rivi Time 
(17661 1 . 438 The story is so coherent. tSfeFRFRMAN 
Cong. ( 1 876 > 1 1 1 , xii 0 w The N ormon accounts arc anything 
but satisiactoi^ or coherent, 
b. said of peraons. 

1704 Wait.s Logic 111. iv. 1 1 A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, 1% not to be made at once by a set of rules. 
1848 Dickbns Dombey 51 He plain and coherent, if you 
plea.se. 

f B. sb. a. One who coheres or combines with 
others, b. That which coheres or is connected. 


(Ill quot. 1657, * context ’;>»CoHEiiEKCB 5.) Obs. 

Florio, Complice . a partaker, a oompliue, a con- 
federate, a coherent. 1817 Markham Caval, viii. 17 A 
world of such deceits, which doe depend and are coherenu to 
his former mischiefes. 1657 Stndon’s Diary (iBeBi 11 . 306 
IHe] moved, that the coherents might be read, to explain it. 

Coherentl'flo, G. rare^K [f, prec. -h-(i)pic.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

a 1834^ Coleridge Lit. Rem. 11 . 410 The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or cohcrentific force. 

Coherently (kohi«‘r^tli), adv. [f. Cohebbnt 

•f -i.Y ^.] In a coheicnt manner ; connectedly ; con- 
sistently. 

x6x8 Bolton Flat us il xvii. 140 The Warre lasted .. not 
coiiiinually, or coheieiitly, but as causes were ministred. 
1709 Bi-rkki.ey Cotmuoupl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 433 Mathe- 
niaticians seem not to speak clearly and coherently of 
equality. 1848 C Bronte J. Eyre viii. (1873) 68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
1 had to say. 1^ T. Raleigh in Low ()• Rev. Apr. 195 
Coherently speaking lunatica 

Cohering (k^lil»Tiq), ///. a. ff. Cohere v. + 
-ING -.1 That coheres or cieaves together. 

■665 MANLEY CrotintI Low C. Warres 107 To break 
asunder these rosii and ill co-hering People. 1699 Ln. 
Preston Booth, v. 3x6 This long I'rain of cohering Causes, 
■844-97 p. Bird Vriu, Dtpos. (od. 5> 333 llie oxalate will 
bo Jepoi.ited around it, although scarcely in cohering masses. 

b. Bot. United externally to each other: of 
organs ot the same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

1^6 Withering Brit.Plants{,\TKfi'^\\.ys's Styles, bluish, 
slightly cohering. x84S Lindley Sch. Bot. tv. (1658) 38 
Anthers . . either separate or cohering. Y87a Oliver Elem. 
Bei. 1, vii. 90 The. .cohering sides ofadjacent rarpela 

Cohe'ritor. [Co- 3 b. Cf. F. cohiritier^ A 
joint inhcMitor ; M^Cn-hEtii. 

c istt Crow LEV In/onn. 4- Petit. 333 The Father, whych 
hatliby his Wtirde begotten hyni many brothers and coheii- 
tours in his kyngdom 164s Pagitt Heresiogr. <ed. 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the lewes he made co-henters. .of 
the Promise. 1805 Southey A/adoc in Am/, viii. In Heaven, 
Co'heritors with us of endless joy. 1853 G. Johnston Nnt. 
Hist. E. BorU. I. 318 Coheritors of tlie soil with dvilised 
man. 

.So Ooha'ritagw, joint heritage. 

x8Bs F. W. M VERS Renewal of J '‘outh 65 The undiipersed 
CD-heritage of joy I 

Cohersion, obs. form of Coebcion. 

tCoha'Vt, V. Ohs. [In form, app. a deriv. of 
L. coed’, a form of the ppl. item of csserchre to 
CoEUCE. But its history is not clear ; and it may 
l>e a variant of toharl. early form of Coaeot. 
(Change of ar to er was, however, contrary to usual 
tendencies.] ■■CoKBOft, 
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1475 JKI. AM/t'w 38 Cohcrted and be force ayentt theire 
heriH wille aiid entent. 1509 Hawks Jwanr/v 95 

For to take ven^euunce ye do nic cohert. 1539 31 //«w. 

P//y. c 8 A direct utatute and lawe to cofwte offendem. 
1543 GRArroN Contn. Haniing 599 Whom he had tiierunto 
•nfurced and cohorted. 

Ooha'Siblei rare—^. [f. L. cohtfs- ppl. ftem 
of cokatrbre to Coukuk f -(i)bl£, in the ftwtive 
sense.] Capable of cohesion (Webster i8a8). 
Hence OoImaIM lity. 

i8a6 Good Sk. Nat. (1631) I. 73 lliey are all branches of 
the common property of cohesibility. 

Oohesioa ^kt>h«v$an). Also 7-8 oohnsion. 
[a. t. cohesion^ ad. L. "^tohmsidn-em, n. of action 

I. cohivs- ppl. stem of cohutrere to CuiiKBU.] 

1 . The action or condition oi cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together ; ipec. the force with whicn 
the molecules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether ; cf. Attraction of Cohesion, 

1678 Hobbbs Not. Philo*. viU. Wks. 1845 VII. 139 The 
parts thereof may be contieiious, without any other cohesion 
but towch. i6qo 1 a*ckr Hum. Und. 11. v. (T605) 54The Ex- 
tension of Body, beina nothing but the Cone.sion or con- 
tinuity of solid separable, moveable Parts. 1765 A. Dick- 
son Treat, Agrie, iv. Iv. led. 3I 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, it opens in rents. 1885 Gbikik Sren. 4> GeoL ScotL 
ti. 35 Water, loosens the cohesion of a steep bank. 1670 
1 'yndall Heat i. 10 He wishes to tear the wom asunder, to 
overcome its mechanical cohesion by the teeth of Ills saw. 

2 . BoL The superficial union of like organs. 
(Distinguished from Adhb.sion.^ 

1835 Hbnblow Bot. (Lardner's Cabinet Cycl.) 93 In 
proportion as tliis cohesion extends from the base towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 Limucby Introd. Bot. 11 . 6a 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place. s88a Vinks 
Sachs* Bot. 546 Hotey It has come to be tne usan in English 
works on descriptive botany to apply the term ^cohesion * to 
the apparent union of oi^ans of the name kind, * adhesion* 
to the apparent union oforgans ofa different kind. 

8. transf. and fig. OI non-material union. 
c 1890 Lockk In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come to be united in their heads. 1798 
Burkb Bogie. Peaco i. Wks. 1808 VI II. i6z It long held 
together with a degree of cohesion, hminess, and fidelity 
not known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1855 H. Srsncbm Prime. Psychol. •1873) 1 . 11. 
ii. 180 There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 SruBBs Comet. Hist. 1 . ii. 38 The tie of 
nationality Lwas] a sufRcient bond of cohesion. 

4 . atlrib.t as in Cohesion figures . the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another licjuid. 

Cohdsiva (kohf siv), a. [f. L. cohses- (see 
CoHESiBLE) -h-ivs.] Having the property of co- 
hering ; characterized iiy cohesion. 

1717-31 [see CoHEBivBNuss]. 1755 in Johnson. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agrie. Perth 305 Tracts of the finest cohesive 
soil. 1813 Sir H. Davy A^irie. Chsm. i. (x8t4) 6 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass. 
1845 S. Austin Ranks** Hist. R^f, HI. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force the league possessea. 1850 Daubbny 
Atom. Th. X. <ed. 9) 314 By cohesive attraction, .we mean 
that force which binds together the particles of a body. 
Hence Ooho'ulTaly tulv.t OoRo’SliranaBB. 

18x8 Todd, Cohssivoly, in a connected or dependent manner. 
[Hence in later Diets.] syBy-az Baiijcy vol. II. Cohssivsttess, 
cohesive quality. 1755 in Johnson. 1785 Goldsm. £ss. 
(L.), The style foses its cohesiveness. 1879 CasssHs Techm. 
Kduc. IV. 910/1 A felted web, to which cohcsivcncsa is 
given by compressing. 

Coheyre, obs. form of Coheir. 
tOolubency. Obs.-^ [f. L. type '*^€ohihmtia, 
f. eohibere to restrain : gee -ency.] * A keeping 
under, or restraining ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Cobibit (k^hi bit), V. Now rat'e. Also 6 00117- 
byte, 6-8 oohibite. [f. L. cohibit- ppl. stem of 
eohibere to restrain, f. co'm)- together + habere to 
hold : cf. eulhibit, exhibit ^ etc.] trans. To re- 
strain, check ; to restrict. 

*544 SHpplic. Hem VIII, in Four SuppUc, 35 Although 
synne may be for a tyme cohybyted and restrayned. 1607 
Topabui. Fourf, Beasts 1 1673) 5116 A Lambs runnet . powred 
into water, doth speedily cobibit the bleeding of the nose. 
1849 Evelyn Liberty^ iff Serv. ii. Misc. (i8o5> la Co- 
hibiting themselves within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed. <**734 North Lives 1 . 317 It was scarce 
possible to cohibit people’s talk. s88a Syd. Sac. Lex., Co- 
hibitmg medium, a substance which prevents the passage of 
electricity from one body to another. 

Cohibltioii l^kd^hlbi’/^yn). Now rare, [ad. L. 
cohibit idn-em, n. of action f. eohibere-. see prec.] 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppa^. 

sSMA Day Eng. Seertiofy 1. (16351 **7 iTiese kindes of 
troubles . . are cuhibitions of all such earthly delight. 1650 
Bulwbb AmthroAomei. aoo This phantastical cohibition 
Against the freedom of Nature. 1886 Q. Harvey Morb. A nB. 
XIV. 159 A sudden cohibition of . . their Hamorrhoids. ilte 

J. B. 8TAI.L0 Comeepts ijr Th. mod. Physics The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure. 

So t Oohl'bltlTo a., restraining, restrictive ; f Co- 
lil'bltor, one who restrains. 

<548 Hall Ckron, ^1809) 497 Cohlbetors and refreiners of 
the Kynges wilfull skope and unbrideled libertie. s688 
Wilkins R$al Char, 37 Cohibitive,>-retttain, check, curb, 
with-hold. 

IlCollob. Obs. Med, Also oohopb. [Origin 
uncertain : it may be the root of nest word, or 
merely a contraction of eohobation. 


An Arabic derivation is suspected. There Is a Semitic 
root 2 yj kaeusb, which lias in Ethiopic the sense * second *, 
with a deriv. vb. ^to double, repeat*; this may have oc- 
curred in a vulgar Arabic dialect. 1 he suggestion in Littrd, 

of Arabic ^ huhbat * dust colour mixed with black * 
does not explain the sense.] 

* A Paracelstan term, intended to mean repeti- 
tion ; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance * (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1S50- 
60 ^ 

ColiObAta (kd<*bob^‘t\ V. Old Chem. [In 
niod.L. cohobdre, F. cohober : sec prcc.] 

trans, 'I'o subject to repeated distillation, by 
pouting a liquid back again and again upon the 
matter from which it has been distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

1841 French Distill, ii. < 1651 1 50 Cohobati this water three 
times. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 848 i hat salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus his sal circulatum. 
1731 Arbuthnot AUmsnts (J.t, The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobated, being excreted and admitted 
Main into the blood with the fresh aliment. 1767 Woulpb 
Distill, in Phil. Tratts. LVIl. 53 l‘he spirit of wine, 
charged with the acid vapours, must be distilled and co- 
habated. 1879 A Swanwick tr Gosths's Fastst ii. 11. 988 
I'he human system duly we compose. And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

Hence Oo‘liobatii&A vbl. sb, and ppl. a. ; Oo*lio- 
bA'tor, an apparatus or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1854 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. vH. no An eye for an Alchim- 
Ist, a sublimating . . and Cohobating eye. i88a J. Chand- 
ler Vam Helmomt*s Orutt. 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or i^ection of its own exiracted liquor in distillation. 

t CobolNl*tion. Old Chem. Also 8 oohaba- 
tion. [n. of action f. Cohobate.] The operation 
of cohobating (see prec.) ; redistillation. 

1805 Timmb Querstt. 1. xiii. 57 If. .the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur, .be drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
ana extillations. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. v. 1657 G. 
Starkey Hslmonfs Vtmd. 941 The sweet oyl of mercury . 
by eohobation wiih the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahest) 
broomes volatile. 1754 Lewis Platina in Phil. Trams. 
XLVHl. 651 The eohobation was repeated four times, the 
distill d liquor proving paler and paler every time. 1784 
Ibid. LXXIH. 98 In all these case!i..more of the metal 
will be taken up by disttllation and eohobation. 

tC0ll0ll68tA*ti0SI. Obs. rare. \f.h.co-honestdre 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one's company. 

1689 Shauwell Bury F. 1. Wks. 1790 IV. 134 The great 
honour done to us, and the oohouestation of us, by your 
arrival. 

Cohoobie ; see Cow-hubby, Sc. Obs, 

Cohom : see Coehorn. 

Cohort (kJu'hpit), sb. [a. F. cohorts, ad. L. 
cohorbem {cohot-s) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth part of a legion ; f. co- together + 
horb, found also in hort-us, cogn. with Gr. x^^P’ or, 
R»g. garth, gard-en, from a root meaning ‘ to 
enclose ' : see Garden. The living descendant of 
the L. word in F. is court, Eng. Court.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men ; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (later) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. v. 99 A cohorte of Mace- 
donyens. 1589 T. Stocker Diodorus Sic. 11. x. 58 Foure 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. 1781 
Gibbon Dscl. 4- P'. IH. 41 Marcel! nus . advanced . . with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the pope and 
strength of the army. 1870 Froude Cwsar xvil. 974 Sabinus 
. .had. .a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. 

2 . transf, a. A similar division of other armies, 
b. A band of warriors in general. 

c 1500 Mslusins 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
ofhys cohorte or company. 1667 Milton P. L. xl \vj The 
Cohort bright Of watchfull Cherubim. 18x5 Byron Hsbr. 
Melodies, Sennacherib, The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold. And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. z8b7 Scott Napoleon xxvi,The legion of honour 
was to consist of fifteen cohorts. 1874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. iti. 8 X. X34 Jehoiada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of priests. 

8. A. A company, band ; esp, of persons united 
in defence of a common cause. 

1719 BoLiNaaaoKE in Sw(ft*s Corr. Wki. 1841 II. 543 My 
friends and my acauaintance. .1 had a numerous cohort of 
the latter. x8s8 Neale Bernard de M. 33 The cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6 } 11 . xvi. 454 A small cohort of social re- 
generators. 

4 . Zool, aud Bot, In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade ; in Bot. usually » Alliance 6. 

1^5 Lindlkv Seh. Bot. iv. (1858) 94 No idea of the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can be formed from a considera- 
rion of the Flora of Europe alone. 1880 Gray .Struct, Bot, 
ix. § X. 336 Cohort . . is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order. 

t Cohort (kaV'it), Obs, rare, [ad. L. rd- 
hort'dri, f. co- (com-) + hortdri.'] trans. To exhort. 

X48S Caxton Myrr. i. v. s8 *niu 8 wil the dcuil cohorte 
[orl GOherteJ them, a isye Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1 . 


493 The Lard of Tullyharne and uther Noble men, wlw 
cohorted thame to quymneas. 

t Cobortatioa ^ (kdkhpit^ -/an). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. cohortdiibn em, n. of action f. cohortdri : 
see prec.] Exhortation. 

K. Watbon Sorm. Schismo z Saith he. in his cohor- 
tatioii. i^z Howbll Venice 307 A Cohortation . .address’d 
to all Christian Princes. 18^ H. 1 . Rose in Burgon ze 
Gbod Men 1x880) 1 . 340, 1 made a solemn cohortation to all 
the students. 1870 Seeley in Macm. Mag* Sept. 359/9 
Like general orders in a camp, or the military cohortattons 
ofa Roman imperator. 

t Cohortation^. Obs. rare, [irieg. f. Cohort.] 
Combination in a cohoit or company (?). 

c zgeo Melusins ^ Ve shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all them that are of your cohortacion. The kinge made to 
be take alle them of nys cohorte or company. 

CohortatiTO (k<ih/*jt&tiv), a. (sb.) [f. L. co- 
hortdt; ppl. stem of cohortdri •f -iye.] Peitaining 
to cohortation : in Heb. Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future (imperfect or pre- 
sent) tense ; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by * let me*, 

^ let us ' ; the future paragogic. 

xSsa Cesenius* Heb. Gram. (Eng. transl.) 81 The charac- 
teristic of the Cohurtative is a long a. Z874 A. B. Davidson 
Introd. Heb. Gram. (z888) 59 note, Roth the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehends by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 0 

Cohosh (k^hp’J). AUo 8 oohush. [See quot. 
1866.] The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally. Block 
0., Cimicifuga racemosa. Blue o., Caulophyllum 
thalictroides. Bed 0., Actxa spicata, var. rubra. 
White o., Actsra alba, 

S798 Morse Amor, Gsog, 1 . 189 Cohush (ActasaSpicata). 
Z85Z S* Judd Margaret 1. xvi. kiSji) 133 She gathered the 
. . red cohosh . . and other flowers. s888 / reas. Bot. 941 Cam^ 
hphyllumt. .I'he flowers . . are succeeded by deep-blue ^o- 
bose berries. .The<te berries are called by the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the olant is esteemed medicinal. z88o Libr. 
Univ. Knowl. iV. XX9 Cohosh, the Indian name of black 
snake- root. 

t Co-hospital, a. Obs, rare. [cf. late L. eo- 
hospit em fellow guest, and Hospital.] 
s8z3 Purchas Pilgrimage v. vii (1614]) 483 A Hawke had 
been admitted thither for the cure of nis lame legge . . he 
inhospitably slew many of these co-hospitaU we.ikerF'owles. 

Cohow, cahow, oohoo (kohv*) Omith. In 
7 pi. oahouBo. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas. a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be PufiUnus obscurus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly exterminated. 

z8z5 Let. of L. Hughes in Mem. Bermudas 1x877) 

II. 578 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in.. When the Cahouze time 
is out . . noddies and sandie birds come in. zflag Capt. 
Smith Htsi. Bermudas in Virginia x8o Coupers He, 
where were [anno z6t4] such infinite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. ibid, 171 'i'he Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
i 6 m^ Purchas Pilgrims IV. 1740 They call it, of the cry 
which it maketh, Cohow. z6^ S. Clarks Four Eng. 
Plantations 33. z899 J- M. Jones Nat. in Bermuda 93-6 
Mr Hardie learned in June Z847 * that the Cahow was still 
known by its old name ’. 

Cohubie : see Cow-hubbt, Sc. Obs. 

IlCohnne (k^hrl’n). Also 8 oohone, 9 oa- 
houn. A species of palm {A/lalca Cohune) found 
in Honduras. Hence cohune-palm, -tree, -oil. 

z8e5 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. HI. 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. s866 Treat. Bot. xio Attalea 
Cohune, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuable oil. Ibtd. 3x1 Cohune oiL 
x88a J. Smith Economic Plants xay Cohune PaiuL 
Co-husband, -hymn : see Co-. 

Coich-grass, obs. form of Couch-orasr. 
t Coid3O0h« Sc. Obs. [cf. Gaelic cailhteacA 
(pron. kai'^x) wasting, caithte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.] * A puny wight * (Tam.). 

a Montgomerie Flytinjt 5x3 Then the cummors that 
3ee ken came all with a clak, To coniure that coid^och, with 
clewes in' their creeles. 

Coif (koif), sb. Forms : 5-7 ooyfe, 4-5 ooyflb, 
ooyf, 6 ooiffe, 6- 7 ooife, quoife, 7-9 quoif, 5- 
oolf; (also 4 koife, coylf, ooyphe, 5 koyf, 7 
koyfe, 8 quoiff; 6 Sc, kuafe, queif, quayf, 7 
qaoiffe, quaife). [ME. coyfe, a. OF. coife, coiffe 
( =■ Prov. cofa, Sp. co^, Pg. coif a. It. cuffia) late 
L. ^cujfia (cofea in Venant. Fortunatus, cuphia in 
Alcuin), supposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. *kupphja, deriv. of OHG. chuppha^ 
MHG. kupfe cap.] 

1 . A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and sides of the head. ^ 

t a. In early use a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap nnoer the chin, worn out of doors by 
both sexes, t b. In later use, worn men only 
as a night-cap, skull-cap, under-cap. Obs, 

[za9E Britton i. vi. | 9 £t cum aucuns felount vendronnt 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous qe U 
veignent dechauces et deceyatz saunts coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, en pure lour cote.] e 1114 /Wm temp, Edw. JI, 
(Percy; xvi, A coyf to bind with his locks, a 1350 Evil 
Times Edw, II, X17 in PoL Songs (Camden) 339 somme 
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- Ven «shuMd of tlie inFcrkt thfUilbQii 
iMm Utalc. At ma he Mt ttMun e koifo, pnd kemhein the 
craktt imCaxton AMOM^»vi,«eHemhelhld^ 

tp be Iwundm In e cojpffe rounde ebpocehit hed. 1S33 
Blvot Cati, HfUkf iv. (Ra I dyd throweewey my opyltea 
ceppe, end my other oIom Donnettef. end onefy dyd lye in 
a thynne coyfe. w Feoeio nnd FrmiU* 131 To tht^ ell 
cetu ere gnue in the derke end euarie quoim will sente e 
nights, idei Certmmitt «/ Carmat, y«r. / (i6B^ 8 A 
siuiUow Quoit is put on the Kings heed. 1847 Fullbs Cocti 
TA. im IVaru 7 ; (1841 81 A grant of liberty from Queen 
Mery to Henry Retcliffe eerl of Sussex, giving him leeve 
to weer e night^cep or coif in her msjesty's presence, m t86e 
Hbylin Lnud Introd. 17 No men shell cover bis heed In 
the church or cheppel in time of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmi^, in which ceiie let him wear e night- 
cep or coif, srao Congsbvb g /* tVarU v. v, In equoif 
like e nutn-midwifc. sggg Planch 8 Brit, Ctutumt ^ A 
white coif tied under the chin is [/c/xA Hen. Ill] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

o. A cap of the night-cap form worn bv women 
in-doors or under a bonnet. Ois, or dial. Also, 
d. applied to head-coverings won by women 
in forei^ countries. 

c 1450 Mtrlin xxviL 507 She wolde make e coyf for hir 
■uster. sgsg Douglas Ann* iv. iv. xo Hir brycnt tressis 
envolupit war end wound Intill a kiiefe [rK 17x0 queifj of 
fyne gold wyrin threid. liwi PhUotut xxii, Than may ^e 
heue baith Quaiffis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Barlet Beilis. x6ax J. RByNOt.ps CnP* Ktv. Murdtr 

I. iii. 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away ner quaives. 
her bands, and her upp^coat. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 

II. 465/x A gathered, or drawing Quoife. .runneth upon 
strings which may be made wider or closer. 1707 E. 
Ward Hud, R*dtu. 11 . v. 16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress. And outward Signs of H^iness. 
1707 Swirr Baud* 4 PkiL^ Instead of home>spun coifs, 
were seen Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. 18x6 Scott 
out Mart, xxxix. The coif-^the apron—the blue cliecked 

? own, were all those of old Ailie. 1835 tVhiHy Glost,^ 
oif, a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 
Iigj^ Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 497 (R.) Otier that her cappe 
(made after the coife fashion of cloth of gold called Shapka 
Tempska.] 1617 Moryson Itin, 111. iv. 1. 173 The married 
women [of Italy] wear their heads bare, or couerod with a 
fine linnen coyfe. 1796 Morsk Amer. U. S78 They 
(Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
S. Rockrs yacgutl. po Sabot and coif, and collerette. s£8e 
Day^^ Rtit axx Brt'tany^ ‘Die women wear the white coif 
of stiffly starched muslin. 

e. ttamf. 

X481 Caxton Riynard xxxiv. (Arb.> xoi See, my lord the 
hyng, thus gate he his rede coyf. 17^-7 tr. KeyshPt Trav. 
(1760) IV. 983 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them. 

t 2 . An ecclesia&iical head-di«ss. (Applied by 
Wyclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Ohs, 
xgga WvcLir Ex. xxviii. 37 It shall be vponthecoyifiiyM 
mytre, Vulg. tiaram\ standing ouer to the forheed of ilie 
bishop. Ibid, 39 The coif of bija c 1440 Prontp, Parv, 86 
Coyfe V. cappe, tena, . Cappe, or hurt, for clerkys, ttna, 1374 
J .Studlrv tr. Balt's Pageant Popcs^ To Rdr., How can 
that foundation stand which is made of. .tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

d. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esp, that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress ; 
afterwards represented by the white border or a 
small patch of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Foirholt says that * In the rolls of the wardrobe of King 
Richard 11 (1391) is an entry for twenty.one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the King's Play at Christ- 
mas'. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redehs 111. 3*0 pcy cared ffor no coyffes 
that men of court v^n. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 8 66 
(1617) 356 A linnen Coife. .an ornament which onelv Ser- 
geants at I.AW doe weare. x68o Loud. Gau. No. 1513/3 The 
late Elected and Sworn Serjeants at Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westminster, 
from Grays-lnn. C1710 Celia Fiennes Diary ix888j 361 

t l'he Serjeant) has a Coiffe put on his head, which is a 
lack satten cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom. 1708 Chambbrlaynb Si, Gt, Brit. 1. 11. xiii, U743) 
xio A Serjeant at Law. .isobliged to wear a lawn coif under 
bis cap. 1884 Pall Mall G, 39 May 4/a Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
..shows that. .the while border is the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch reprecenting the 
cornered cap which was worn above it The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 
barrister’s wig does now. 

b. The position or order of serjeant-at-law. 
igas Skelton Why mat ia Court 3x3 He countys them 
foies and dawes, Sercyauntes of the coife eke. 1614 Selden 
Titlfi Hon, 358 The Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife. 1840-4 in Rushw. Hist, Coll, 111. (i693> 1 . 330 These 
Brothers of the Coyfe. t7ii Aooison Spoct. No. 89 F x No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. 1770 Foots Lams 
Lovsr III. 55 O I Fye ! have a proper respect for the coif. 
1884 Sbrjt. Pulling (r/r/e). The tirder of the Coif. xWbn 
Sbnjt. Robinson Btnch 4 Bar 337 Sexjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif. 

1 4 . A close-htting skull-cap of iron or steel, or 
later, of leather, worn under the helmet; the 
skull-cap of a helmet. Ohs. exc. Hist, 
c rdSa Sir Formnh, 898 Ys helm, ys coyphe, ys habryioun 
alle ray hadde to-rente. c 1430 Aftrtm x. ’ X64 The kynge 
ban nym yaf so grete a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercle and the koyf of Iren to the heed, c 14B9 
Caxton Soume* q/* Aymon L 44 I'he coyffe of stele that 
made his stroke to Lo. Bernbes Proiss, 11 . 

clxviii. [clxiv.1 473 The thirde counie they vnhdmed ecbe 
other, so that bothe sate bareheaded in their coyfea e ism 
••^Arth, Eyt, B*yt, (1814^ S7i He stroke Arthur on the 
helme ; so that it entred till it came to the coyfb of stele, 
and then the stroke dydde glente downe towarde the lyft 
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sydtu and stralm awaya os mndiB of tbs hawherle as It 
touched, siif Shams, s Horn, /K, i. i 147 Uonos thou 
sickly Qiioiii,.Thou ^ a inard too wanton for the head. 
1786 BABMiiiGTOit Ohootv, StshUaa sos notot The catf wes 
orlginany an bon plate or scnU-cap, womby Knighuubder 
their Helmet. s8|8 PlanomA Bra, Coshtnu 74 The cowl 
of mail being drawn over a stt-el cap called a coif-de-fer. 
1S74 BouTBLi..^^wi« 8>.dnw. viL X09 This hauberk.. had a 
hood or coif ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

1 6 . A suigioal cap for the head or other part. 

1399 A M- tr. GtshoAonoPo Bk, Phxoioht s/x Mixe them 
very well the one with cheothe^ and then etherofakerclier 
or of Taffauye make a Quoirn, and insparge thcrin tliis 
poulder. .Thou sliate wear mis Quoife three or four times in 
a wceke, both night and day. 1767 Gooch Trtai. Wounds 
1 . 3xa A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
amrad to it, may be found veiy applicable in some cases. 

1 6 . The amnion enveloping the foetus. Obs, 

tS45 Ravnold Manfyndo 38 The mydwifes com- 
munelye call it the coyfe or DVggyn of tlie chylde. s8ii 
CoTOR.^IiMe/irrv.Th* inmost of the three membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-iodged infant : called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the chi^ 

7 . * Applied to the calyptra of mosset.' 

Sot, Lex, m2.) 

8. attrib, and comb. 

spsR Hakluyt P'oy. I. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. tSxo Scott Ladpo/ L, 111. xx, In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame. 

Coif (koif ), V. Pa. t. and pple. ooifed. [orig. 
app. ad. OF. coifer, eoiffer^ f. cot/e, coiffe, a CoiP ; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from coif 2% an l^g. word ; cf. to cap, bonnet , etc.] 

1 . trans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the sergeant’s coif ; to cover as with a 
coif. 

X330 Palsgr. 488/3, 1 coyfe, I put a coyfe upon ones heed. 
x6xx CoTOR., C offer, to coyfe, weare a coyfe, put on a coyfe. 
*858 J. Harrington Prerog, Pop, Gord, 11, iii. (X700) 345 
There be in these times that are coif d with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them. 17x4 Akbuthnot etc. Maritn Scribl, 
(T.), You. eloouent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to ue called to the bar, and coifed like your sisteri 
Serjeants). ^ 1733 Smollett Ouix. (1803) I. 939 He would 
not suffer hiiiiiidf to be coifed (r. e. with a woman’s coif], but 
covered his head with a quilted linen night-cap. 1738 J. G. 
Cooper Call Aristippus ye. (R.t, Whilst wanton boys, .coife 
me, where I'm bald, with flow’rs. 1870 Morris Earikty 
Par, 1 1 . Ill, 466 What fair cloth may coif my head. 

2 . To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf. 
coiffure, and paragraph below. 

sm» Mbrivalb Rom. Emp. <1865; V. xli. 93 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed. 

Hence Ooiflng ppl, a, 

1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom v. 93X Like the tiavclling 
sun, Setting, all clad in coifing clouds* of gold. 

H To express the ordinary .sense of mod.F. coiffer 
to dress or ai range the hair or head, various 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 
and their clients, as to coiffe, to coiffl. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. coiffi, in refer- 
ence to the coiffe of French countnwomen, etc. 

1833 Willis Pencillings 11 . Ixii. 174 The soubrette who 
sells you a cigar i.H coiffe as for a ball. x88o Ouida Afotho 
111 , 19 Handsome women, .coiffded to perfection. iBBa E. 
Jenkins Week 0/ Passion 1 . viii. 341 Her abundant dark 
hair was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds. *888 
P. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif, 
feing these aristocrata ^ x88p Q. Rev, Oct. 300 Sometimes 
* the hair* wascoiflifed in roila 

Coiil^ obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of Quaich, cup. 

Ooifed (koi’ft), ppl, a. [f. Coif sb. and v, + -bo.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

xgso St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 39 The Kynge, beyng 
co^jmyd and in hys nyghte gowne xyos Addison Dial, 
Medals {xjsj) xxs She (Africa) is always quoiff*d with the 
head of an Elephant. 1774 P. Parsons Neivmarket II. 94 
When a man is as grave as a coifed bead. 1845 Ld. Camp- 
bell Chancellors (1857) IV, Ixxxv. xr6 I’he coifed sages of 
the law who frequent^ Durham House. 1874 Boutell 
Arms Of Arm, vii. xioThe coifed hauberk., was made on 
the model of> .the ordinary French habit of that period. 

II CoiffB*tto. [F. dim. of coiffel\ A sknll-cap 
of iron worn by soldiers in the iourteenlh century. 
Really only the OFr. word, UFed as a technical 
term by tome antiquaries ; never in living use in 
English. 

II Coiffeur ^wafor). [F., agent-sb. f. coiffer to 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or artistic hair-dressers, 
and their patrona 

Simmonds Diet, Trade 98/1 Coffure, a haad-dress, 
coifieur being a hair-dresser. 1884 Manch, Exam, e/ 
Oct. s/s Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce., hispower must be acknowledged. 

llOoifnirO (kwafar-r, rarely koi’fiiu). Also S 
quoifldro, oolffbnre. [F., sb. of action f. coiffer 
to Coif, dress the head and hair.] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women. 

a X631 Donnb Hitt, Septuesgint (1833) 68 (T.) Drawing 
up the coifure to a highness royal lyea Addison Dial, 
MedaU (17S7) 87 Metninks she is very particttlar in her 
Quoiflhre. 1711 — Speet, No. 98 F 1 , 1 am highly pleased 


irithilM€aHfoi«fiou^bF8iih^ Ati8M 

maoKp aight^p, his meraing ; iHl Msa U» 

WmmSi, MariSie AW gxv. itM 979 tt’s apt onoi ia sU 
aioaths that Madatae Ikrat’s IS 
41* Without a ooiu 

t8ii Oorpa» I'rfeU eommeem bomuet^ nutetmieeoffjt* 
As melaBdii^ke as a ooyl^esse nlghlpi^ 
CuNNtNOHAN ift FraMede Mog, I. 408 Aa dlo aad PPlfi^ 
carline cried. 

Coign (koin>, sb. Also oolgso. [au an^aic 
spelling of Coin, Quoif, o. v*, retainaa difofy hi 
conneidon with the phrase to 1.] 

1. In the Shaksperian phrase Co$d» o/sfemUsfd : 
a position (properly a projecting comer) affording 
facility for obierration or action. (The onrrstiGy 
of the phrase it app. due to Sir Walter Scott) 


s8ps Shakl MeH:b. t. vL 7 No lutty ftisM. Btittrioe, npr 
Coigne of Vanuge, out thu Bird Hath made his psndaat 
Bed. f8s8 Scott Hrt, Midi vi, As if tbs tradars had 
occupied with nests, .every buttrese and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macbeth’s Castle. wBag*^Qnnum 
D,xx, From tome such turret or balcony- window, orsiitillar 
* coign of vantage'. 1883 Gsa Eliot Romola >it. xxxUl, A 
. .swarming of tne people at every coign of vaotsge. 187s 
Browning Pr. HoHenst, 1699 7'erroron hervantoge-eoigae, 
Couchant supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2 . Oocneionally us^ in the following sensesi 
where Quoin is the ordinary modern spelling : 

iu A corner-stone ; a projecting comer or angle 
of a building. (Cf. also Coin a). 

1843 R. Ho^nk Orion, Great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes. 

b. A wedge ''in Printing or Gunnety), 

*735 Johnson, Coigne . . 9. A wooden wedge used by 
printers. coin, ouiue, guoine,^ iMs Palmer- 

ston Sp. in Times 7 Mar. When the gun is elevated by 
coigns. 1887 Smyth Sailodt Word^bk,, Coign. Sec Quoin. 
tS. A frequent early spelling of Coin 4-7 
(niiely of Coin i). 

Coigllf V, Variant of Coin Quoin. 

Hence Oolgnod pa, pple., furnished with coigns 
or corner-stones, Quojnkd. Ooifnlag, furnishing 
with coigns ; coigns collectively ; (JuoiN (NQ. 

180s CoxE Tour Monmouth 1 . 49 Built of rubble, but coigned 
with hewn stones. enmum 3 Aug. 169/3 7 'he 

Saxon coigningof * long and short work , the towered arch 
with plain chamfered abaci. 

Coigne, ooigny \Jrish Hist .) : see Coynib. 
tOoil, Obs, Also ooyl e. [a. OF. coillir, 
now cueiliir L. colligere to collect, gather.] An 
earlier foim of Cull (q. v.\ used in the sense. To 
select, choose. Hence Coiling vhl. sb, 

*399 bANCL. Rich, Redeles 111. 900 Coile out be Kny)tyi 
kat knowe well hemself. 1430 Lydc. Chron, j'roy 11. xiil, 
Chesen out and coyle the chefe icwels. *330 Palsgr. 498/s 
Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshcpence, tsliseo Its 
dttndyprattes et Its aeuiers dfrlatuie hors di la rests, ilgs 
Huloet a v., Coyle or chose out of man)', teligo. tozy 
Markham Caval 1. 87 The Colt, .which U to be coyledana 
cast away. Ibid. In this coy ling of Studs there is great arte 
and iudgeinent to be vsed. 1635 L. Tmetford Per/. Horst- 
man 13 no means . . make too early coiling. 1708-xg 
Kerrey, (filing of the Stud, in the first making choice 
of a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. xyax-tSeo in 
Bailey. 


1 . 49 Built or rubble, but coigned 
ithenteum 3 Aug. 169/3 The 
short work , the towered arch 


t Coil, Obs, Also ooyle. [First in i6th c. : 
origin unknown ; connexion with F . cul is perhaps 
possible: cf. Coil v.fi] trans. To beat, thnuuL 
Hence OoUed ppl. a, 

*530 Paugr. 498/9, I coyle ones kote, I beats hym, ft 
bastonne, iras iJdall Erasm. Apopk, 7 b, Of a certains 
man, somewhat shaipely beatyng a bonde seruaunt .. 
Socrates asked, .whether of bothe hath more needs of coil- 
ing, ye, or ^^xur seruaunt. 1548 — Eratui, Par. Luke xx. 
X39 a. When they had sore coyled hiim and had reviled 
him. 1369 T. Preston Camhitts Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle them both. 
Ibid. Knave, slave and villain 1 a coild cote now and than. 
c 1590 Wife Lapped in Marellet Skin 770 in HazL E, P. P, 
iV. 91 x, I shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

Coil (koil), v.^ Also 7-8 coilo, coyl(e, quoile. 
[Goes with Coil sb.^, neither being as yet traced 
beyond x6ii, though, as nautical worcl.i, they were 
no doubt in spoken use much earlier. The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with P*. cueilHr 
to gather, collect, cull, which l.ittr8 has as a 
* terme de marine \ * plier une manoeuvre en rond 
ou en ellipse ’. Cf. the Pg. colher un cabo * to coil 
a cable ’ (Vieyra\) 

L Irons. To lay np (a cable, rope, etc.) in con- 
centric rings ; the rings may be dispos^ above 
each other, or one ring within another, or over 
cleats, etc., as is done with small lines, to prevent 
entanglement. Const, with up, 
xfiix CoTca, Vrilionrsertmt cable, to coil a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or in a ring. 1807 Capt. Smith Seaman* t 
Gram. vii. soQuoile a 0 !able, is to lay it up in a round Ring, 
or fake, one above another. 1708 Mottbux Rabelais nr. 
xxiii (1737) 97 I’ll coyle this Rope. 1719 Giosttgr. Angi, 
Nova. At sea, s rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
turn over another, .is said tobequoiled up. a Glover 
Athenaid xix. (R.\ Our conductor gathered as he Rtept, A 
clue, which careful In hii hand he coil’d. iSm Southey 
Modoc in Ast. xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous spearman coil’d the string, And sped agfJn the arti- 
ficer of death. x836 Marry at Midth. Eaty xiv, Directed the 
two men forward to coil a hawser upon the foregrating. 
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mbmtl, si3a Makryat /*. viii, T«U Mr. Simpkliw 

. .to coil AvrAy upon the jettv. 

A£' >7% DittuiN -SVwr, /Wr Jack ii. And. ny timben t 
wIiAt liii^o he'd coil And^layr. 

2. a. I'o enwiap withtn coils. 

1616 Hkaum & Fu Knt. 0/ Malta 11. i. Coil'd up in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i' th* IjaIIasL x68s 
Chownk Hen. F"/, iv. 46 Well coyl'd round With proofs, 
that Will resist sinml shot at least. 

b. To enfold in a coil, ensnare, rare. 
xyjS T. Kowauds Canofu 0/Cfiiicism Sonn. xxxiv. (1765) 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company, Least. .Plea^ 
sure coil thee in her dangerous snare. 

3 . To twist in or into a cncular. spiral, or windin^r 
shape ; to twist or wind round (something' ). 

a xdoi Bovle I J.\ Until the pressure of the air, that at first 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the same thinj^ again. 
171 X E. Waau Qm/x. 1 . X55 Quail’d in Dust like Snake or 
Adder. x8|9 Brewstkr Magnet. 310 Each strand of wire 
. . was coileu several times backward and forward over it> 
self. iB6a Illutt. Loud. Nnvs XL. 924/1 An Armstrong 
gun Is made of wrought-iron bars coiled into hoops. i8w 
Tate Brit. MoUttsks iv. 910 The shells of . . Planorhix .are 
dat and coiled nearly in the same plane. 1870 T. Dk W. 
TaLMagu Crumbs Swept Up 270 Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hair, 
b. refl. 

PowRS /^xp. Philos, i. 8 You shall see it to winde and 
coyl Itself up like a Spring. 18x7 M Lpod Alceste 

J ;i>5 The snake . . now cotied himself up again, c i8a8 
IsooKKir in Zool. JmL II, The serpent .. coiled himself 
round the^ rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through Ills folds. 

O. To coil ftp : to twist into a fixed or constrained 
position. 

S774 Goi.osm. Nal. Ilisf. irjjfy I. 309 Little hoops coil’d 
up in a spring. X785 Kbin lut. Powers 11. ix. 976 lliey 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 
X83S Kingblry Hypatia xix. 218 She sat. coiled up like a 
sn^e, on a divan. 

4 . intr. (for refl.') To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself round. 

CouERiDGR Anc. Afar.w. xiii. They coil’d and swain. 
1836 Penny Cyrl. V. 25/1 I'he snake . . seized the kee^r by 
the left thumb, .md coiled round his arm and neck in a 
moment. 1864 Tfnnvson Bn. Ard. 577 The long convol- 
vuluses 'I'h.'it toil'd around the stately stems. 

6. intr. To move in a spiral or winding courae. 
xBi8 W. Taylor Month. Mag. XLI. 329 Like doves . . 
Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland. i866 MoTLrv 
Dutch Rep. VI. i. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
unsuspected paths. 

Coilf vfl Naut. [ad. F. culer said of ship or 
wind ‘aller cn arriire’, f. cul hinder part. CC 
recoil rccn/er.] To turn ; cf, loeather-coily •coiling, 
t 8 o 4 A. Duncan Chnm. 1 . 228 On ihe 99th, in 

a severe squall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coiling to 
windward, with her upper deck parts in the water. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's \Uord~ok.^ Weather^coiling, a ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback ; rounding off by a 
stern-board, and coming up to it again. 

Coil (koil), [t. Coil ik/J To put (hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

Jamieson, Ryle, Kyle hay, to put it into cocks. 
iBap Hoco Sheph. Calendar 1 . 256 To coil a part of her 
father's hay. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Coil or Qnoil, 
to make into large heaps. To coil hay is to throw a num- 
ber of hayoockb together. 

tCoil, v.o Obs. rare, [app. f. Coil j ^.2 ; but 
it might possibly be a sense of Coil : cf. Beat 
V. 23.1 To stir (liouids or the like). 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ii. 82 Pour therein [a pot] 
your Oyl with a quautiiy of Water, and coil these to- 
gether with a .Spoon till Che Water grow darkish. 

t Coil, sb. i Obs. In 6 ooyl. [perh. a vbl. sb. 
from Coil to select.] ? A selection, a choice, 
XR74 B. Gooub l.ett. to Burghley 15 May, in N.^Q.^ Mar. 
1803. 183/a We have here a coyl of proper men . . whose 
souidiours. . would doo a man goode to behold their servysse. 

Coil (koil), sb.^ arch, and dial. Also 6-7 ooyle, 
quoile, 6-8 ooile^ 7 ooyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoU. 
[First in 16th c.: of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rote into literary use ; many terms of similar 
meaning have haa such an ori^n ; cf. pother, roiv^ 
rumpus, dirdutn, shindy, hubbub, hurly-burly, etc. 

The conjectures that coil may be * related ' to Gael, coileid 
(Ice'Irtsh )* stir, moveincnt, noise *, or to goilim (g/rlim > ‘ I lioil 
goileadk, * boiling *, or to goill {golf) * shield, war, fight ’, are 
mere random * snots without any justification, phonetic 
or historical. Coil is unknown in Scotland, and no evi. 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the wny I] 

1 . Noisy disturbance, ‘row ; * tumult, turmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion * (J.V 
1567 Drant Horace Epist, il ii. H iiJ^ Agaihe, thincleea 
thou that 1 at Rome my vearses can indyte Mongtt so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, sucha sol^g earke, and 
spyte. 1589 R. Haavry PL Pete, (i 36 o) 30 Such a quoile, 
with pro and con such vrjring of Ergoes. xsmShaks. Com. 
Err, 111. i. 4^ What a coile is there Dromio f who are those 
at the gater ido8 L. Machin Dumb Knt, i. i. If my hus- 
band Mould rise from his study, and misse m^we should 
hava such a coila I i6so B. JonaoN AUk. v. iv, Utd you not 
heare the coyle About the dorcT 1678 E. Bvav ModU^ 
375 Many great men which, .make a great coil, and ka^ a 
sveat stir and bustle in the world, Swirv MniUssix ^ 
T,, But cell me, Tim, upon the spot. By all this coil what 
hast thou got? sSioT. MAsriNtr. Horaco ao8 What m ea n e 
this coH t And wherafore be These cruel looks all beat on 
me t 1884 UoLLAxm CkeoMro Ghu.^ Coil, row. 


2 . Confused noise of inanimate things ; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. 

igSa Mumdav Eng. Rom. Liflt in Harl. MUe, (Malh.) 11 . 
eoi There was such a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downc the boordes..that 1 laye almost 
feared out of my wits. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ilL 3 
(1865) 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coil. 18x6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 11 You may hear 
a coil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil. 

3 . Fuss, ado; a * business*. 

*991 Drayton Idea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coyle M here? 1393 Shaks. Joltn ii. i. 165, 1 am not worth 
this coyle that's made for me. 16x3 Wither Abuses Stripe 
4 Whtpi 11. i. yanity. They might foyle The pRrty faulty 
e'en with half that quoyic. 18^ Gent Knave in Gr. 1, 1, 
I was extream dninke. askc my man Fub else, he’Ietell you 
what a coyle he had with me. xdga CuLrErsKs Eng. Physic, 
Phybicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
ElectuaricM. x89a Hackkt A bp. IVilhams n. ,4$ What a 
coil hath been made to set up consUteries of minUters and 
ruling elders I s86x Rbadr Clouter 4 //. 1 . 303 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now ? 1877 N, IV, Line. Gloss., Coil, 
fuss, bustle. 

4. a. Jo keep a coil: to keep up a disturbance; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado. 

XS88T. Howell Nefve Souets (i879> 117 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, W^bere Venus only keepes the coyje. 
1577 Holinshrd Chrotu II. 743 Ibey kept such a coile 
ajainst the abbat and moonks, to have certeinc ancient 
cWters delivered them. 1587 Golding De Mornay ix. (1617) 
X40 Proclus and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the world. x6xx Cotor.. Grabuger, 
to keepe a foule coyle, to make a great ^irre, or monstrous 
hurlyburly. 1669 Shadwell Royal Skepk. v. Wks. 1720 1 . 
205 Ibey all keep such a coile, when they come to die. xy^ 
Thomson Cast. Indol. i. 35 Still a coil the grasshopper did 
keep. 1807 Chabsb Par. Reg. 111. 904 And such sad coil 
with words of vengeance kept. That our best sleepers started 
as they slept. 

b. Mortal coil: the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
beconre a current phrase. 

s8oa Shaks. Ham. iii. i. 67 What dreames may come, 
When We haue shufflel'd off this mortall coile, Must giue vs 
pawse. Churchill Poems, Journey 11 . 8 When 

the Night Suspends this mortal coil. x8xa Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles, 1. Introd., Where rest from mortal coif the mighty of 
the Isles. s8s9 1 . 'rAVKoa Hnthus. v <1867) The 
Christian . has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world. 

Coil (koil), sb.n Also 7-8 ooile, ooyle, quoyl(e, 
quoile. [Goes with CoiL f^rom which it is 
prob. directly formed, like a roll, twist, tie, fold "I 

1 . ofig. A length of cable, rope, etc., when ‘coiled* 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings, 
cither fake over fake, or in a flat disk with the 
fakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish coil; hence, the quantity of cable, etc., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term. 

1807 Capt. Smith Seamans Grata. 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coile, that is the vpmost fake. x86s Pepys 
Diary aa Aug., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Load. Gau. No. X174/X 
Remaining in the Consuls hands x8 Quoyles of Cordage 
and a Hauser. x7xx d//A 4 Sea Diet., A Quoyle is a 
rope laid up round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it IS taken tor a whole Rope quoyi'd ; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. 1731 Chambers, Cycl. a. v. Qnoil, The middle 
of such a ring or quoil^ is a good place to lay ehot in. 1794 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) l. 439, 1 have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or fbur-and-a-half 
rope. 188s Tennyson En, Ard. 17 Hard coils of oorclxqre, 
swarthy filing-nets. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 580 When 
laid up in a fiat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and * with the suo ’ it is said to be a Flemish coil, 

2 . A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has been disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

i86x Boyle Spring of Air (1682) 92 These small coylcd 
particles of the air. .when the pressure is taken away, .file 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten times as big in Diameter 
as before, xpnx Phil. Trans. XXXII. 204 A Snake, .lying 
round in a Cou. 1838 Kane Arct. Expl.ll. xx. 202 Around 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children. 
x^O. W. Holmes Ant. BreaM.d. xH. xxi There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. i8m Hlnst. Lend. News XL. 
it6/s Round which [eggsl the reptile had coiled its length, 
tne head surmounting the coil. 1869 PHiLLira Vesav. 
ii. XX Black coils of Immn lava. 

b. As a disposition of women's hair. 

1888 Galignaafs Messenger 5 Feb. x To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of Uie head by braids fall- 
ing on the neck. Ibid, a Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils. 

3 . A single complete turn or circumvolution of 
any coiled body ; /. g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril of a plant. 

x8o3 Southey Madoc vii, On came the mighty snake . . 
Whs« then was human strength, if once in^v^ Within 
those dreadful coils? 1890 Rolleston /ImAw. 58 The 
Coils of intestine. t88s vines Sachd Bof. B63 The youngMt 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support- 

4 . An arrangement of a wire, piping, sheet metal, 
etc., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curvet 
or windings- 

i8a8 Henry Elem. Chem. L x8o Zinc and copper sheets 
forssed tato toils. s8|p G.^Biso Nat. PhUoo, aaa A copper 
and sine plate^each fittV feet long end two wide, rolled into 
n ootL Knight Diet, Meek, I. 481A A compound 
spriag» haviiig e cylinder of vukaoised rubber, waUi an in* 


tenor toil to keep it finom binding against the iqpindle, and 
an exterior spiral ooU to keep it from ^reading too fer. 

b. Elictr, A wire wound spirally and serving 
for the passage of a current of electricity in various 
kinds of electrical apparatus, os in induction coil, 
resutanet coil, etc. 

x80 Mrs. Sombrvillc Conmx. Phys. SH. xxxiv. 373 In 
obuining a brilliant spark with the aid of aa electrcMlyna* 
mtc coil. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Set. (ed. 8) II, xvi. 43* 
The strengthened magnet instantly reacts upon the cem 
which feeds it. i88s SrorrnwooDB in Nature No. 8S3. 347 
I'he induction-coil . . consists mainly of two parts, via a 
primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions, 

o. A spiral arrangement of pipes used in a 
heating apparatus, condenser, etc., tor the sake of 
increased nea ting or cooling surface. Also attrib, 
tSsa Brands iMt. on Arts at\ Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coiL 18^ £. A. Paxkbs Praet, 
Hygiene (ed. 2) 133 Boxes containing colls cd hot-water 
nipes. fXka Health Exhib. Cafal. 70/8 Patent Hydro- 
Pneumatic Coil for heatina and ventilating puiposes. 

6 . In gun- making : A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which* certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1839 F. Gri FRITHS Artil, Man. (x86a) X90 The Coils.. are 
. .shrunk on the barrel. x88i /Unit. Land. News XL. 034/1 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from 12 to xoo ft., and we saw an immeiUM coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from, 
a bar of the extraordinary length of 120 ft. Ibid. 29^ 'i'ho 
coiling-nujchine can turn out more than twenty cmls per 
d^ eriual lo about three to four guns. 

0. Comb. Ck>il-drag quot.) ; ooll-end» 
-pUto. a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Coil-drag, a tool to pick up 
pebbles, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 
s88a Ivorcester Exhib. Catal. in. 5 One Coil end for Stack 
of 9 -in. pipes. 

t Coil, sb.^ Obs. [ad. F. cul breech, with the 
frequent interchange of oi and Fr. u. Cf. Coil w. 4 ] 

1 . I'he breech of a gun. 

X708 Pnii.lifs, Coil . . also the breach of a great Gun. 
S7M Compl. Gunner i. iv. 5 All the metal behind the touch- 
bole fis called] the Breach or Coyl. 

2 . In the combination Level-Coil (F. tever-U- 
cul\ * hitch-butiock 

Coil (,koil', sb.^ north, and midi. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. [Of uncertain derivation : perh. to 
Ijc referred, like Coil sb.\ to OF. coillir to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with Coll, 
cole in same sense.] A cock of hay. 

ht xBoo Clerk Saunders vii. in Child Ballads (1885) III. 
933/9 O, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil o hay. 
xisff Mono in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 918 A dozen coils of 
hay. xSag'^hi Jamieson, Kyle 0/ Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay is at first gathered wiien it is 
raked from the ground. South ofSe. t88x Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Quile, onolL a heap of hay from which 
the cnit is loaded. x88B Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Quoil 
or Coil, a number of haycocks thrown together. 

t Coil, jA.fl Obs. [Pouibly some error. Halli* 
well has Caul a coop, Kent.] See quot. 

189X Rat N. C. IVords, Coil, a nen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coll, ooill, obs. Sc. forms of Coal. 

Coilod (koild^,///. a.l [f. CoiL ib.^ and p .8 4- 
-KD.] llisposed in a Coil. 

x8si Digsy Voy. Medii, (iB68» 8a Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable. i66x Boyle Spring of Air (1689) 99 These 
small coyled particles of the Air. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 456 Leaves egg-shaMd. slightly woolly, 
coiled. 1803 WoRDSW. Prelude xiv. (x86i 1 380 A hedgehog 
. . His coiled-up prey. 1838-9 Todd Cycl. Auat. II. 1x4^ 
The c^t. .contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coued, ppl. a.^ See Coil v,^ 

Ooilor ^ (koi'ldi), [f. Coil v.^ + -kb.] He who 
coils, or that which coils. 
i8^ Cneymb Isa. 1 , 159 The two leviathana or ' coilers *. 
tCoiler^. Obs. pf. Coil sb.*] In toiler 
rope : a lope attached to the breech of a gun. Obs, 
s8oeT, Smith Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
ooiler rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance ie 
bigger than another, sfefe T. Willsfosd Scmlee ef Com- 
metro 11. iiL 195 A Coyler Rope . . that is 6 inckes in 
circumferenoe. 


Coiling tkoi-lig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Coil + -wa '.J 
Winding in a coil or coils. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
may occupy a small space in the ship. i88i Vines Sackd 
Bot, coiling of tendrils attached to supports. 

b. The winding of a bar Into a coif for a gun ; 
cf. Coil sh.’A 5 . Also attrib. 

188s lUust. Land. Newt XL. as4A The Armstrong nix^ 
by the coiling procees, is rendered ae elrong an it ie possibfe 
for wrought iron to make it. X870 Daify News x Stpl. 3 
The company . . witneseed the coiling of a tube for a 
9-pounder gun. 

Coiling, vbl. sb.^ See Coil ^ 

Coiling, ppl. a, [f. Coil ei. 2 ] That coils. 

1718 J. Fox Wanderer X3X Drawing out a Scorpion imm 
the coiling Knot. s8s8 Bvacm Ck, Har. iv. cU, Tne coiling 
strain And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 

't' Ccdllfird. 0b$. In 5 wf*, [a. OF. eoillard 
in same sense, a special apj^ication of coH/ard^ 
•ati ram.] A wartiM engine used to throw stones. 

tdh Caxton FayUs o/A. il xx. 134 Item feure Coyllnidns 
. .kouyng eche of them twocnbles and thru slyiifis. 

Ooulen, -on, obe. ff. Culuor. 
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t CMB0r« OP.» ofiNepr, now mdffatr, 

C OF. : m uoiL v.n A ooll^cfor. 

«M0 A. ^i//i (ittaik tt Mf gpote tkfti ii ¥ tbi^ 

ColUgn or i« ¥ fumon lumw^of my 
OoilF^ OM. ibrm o£ CotIiT 
Oo-immensQ, -implore : kc Oh, , 

Ctaia (koin), jA a. 4^7 doqme, 4-8 

oojn. (5 oazie), 6-7 ocdaei ooia. 4-6 
oojgMv 5-6 moigiM; we alsa CowK. 7. 6^ 
Qttosme, gwyne, Qiwoyiie, 7 quoin ; we tleo 
Quoixc. 8. For tke Sc. forsif» see Cuitts. [a. F. 
reijf wedge, comer ; aIho die for stAmpii^ money 
or medals ; * also, a coyne, or stampi rpon a piece * 
(Cotgr.). (So called, Mcaase the die had the form 
or action ^ a wedge.) F. coin * wedge \ in OF. 
also €oing, cuig^ « £V. emmht conh^ Sp. emfU^ Pg. 
cunhpy It. comp t— L. eum-um (nom. -far) w^ge. 
Godefro^ has also Aaglo-Fr. coignc fern., the *ooin ’ 
with which money is strode, and coined money. 
Formerly spelt indifferently coin, 

(with many variatioDs) ; but the filing reim, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ^ money*; in the senses 
* wedge ' corner-btone etc., the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Qcoin ; Coioy is 
retained in the Shaksperiati phmse * coign of 
vantage and is occasional in that of * wedge 

I . Wedge, comer, angle. 

1 . A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, one 
of the wedge-shafDed stones of an arch. Now 
nsnally Qvoiv ; cf. Coign 2. Hence +OolB-atome. 

1350 in Riley Afcnt. (1868) 96a, 600 de coyn.^ton. 

i4Win Heath ( 7 roc€rs C0m/. (1869] 6 Ashler, coync, skew, 
ragge. 1556 in Worth Tam'stocA /*ar. Acc. (xSS?) 34 To 
heue to Coynes in the Styple. 158s Beli. H addon * s Anno. 
Osof. 489 liiLs lye beyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
buildyng. 1607 Siiakk. Cor. v. iv. i See you yond Coin a* 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 1751 Labblyb ll^estm, Br. 
The Coins or Voussoini or Arrh-StoiieN. 1767 W. L. 
.B^vl.n tr. SUiHus* Thebaidx. (R », Hurting down 'Jnc coins 
and beams compacted. 1843 Rortlock Gtoi. (yjt Basalts. . 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins. 

+ 2. ren. A comer, angle. Oh. 

*545 Ravnold Hyrth Mankindt Hhh 4 The ryghte 
coyguc or angle of the wonibe. 1601 Hoclano Plmy I. 
no Acaotiuni, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. 1610 Goil:.im Hcratdfy v. i. (1611) 
940 ‘i'he coins or corners of their, .different Cdours doe all 
meet in the Center of the Shield. 1639 Liriicovr Tmv, x. 
50a The l.yon, red, and rag'd, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, os Heraulds naue decyded. t6s8 Evklyn 
/>. Card. (1675) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls. 

1 3 . A wedge ; spec. a. one placed between casks 
on board ship (see CANTica.); b. in Gunncfy^ 
one tiscd for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance ; C. in Printings one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually writlen Quoin, less com- 
monly CoioN ; see tbe>»e. 

i6ee Hoi.LANt) xxxvii. xxxi. 963 Resembling the 

forme of a wedee or coin, idaa F. Markham Bk. War 111. 
ii 86 Cotn.s with which to rai.5e up the breech of the [>ccce. 
1678 Phimjys, Coins . . also pieces of wood that Pnnlcrs 
make u.se of to fasten the Letters into the Frames. 169a in 
Copt. Smith's Senman's Gram, it. xxii. 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. 1704 J. Harris Leoe. 'i'cehn., 
Cantigns Coins, which are short, and having three Edges, 
they axe used in a Ship to put between Ca^ and Cask to 
keep them from rowli^ one against another in the Hold. 
Z779 Forrest N. Guinea 167 Like what seamen call a 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 

d. Cotttk. t Ooln-formed, wedge-shaped, 
iteo Holland Liry xu xl. 1085 The Celtiberiaiis .. cast 
their companies into a pointed and coin-formed battaillon 
[tttneo]. 

II. A die, Stamp, piece of money. 

1 4 . A die for stamping money ; a mint. b. The 
device stamped upon money; stamp, impress. Oh. 

136a Lanoi„ P. Pi . A. IV. 1X9 Here no seluer ouer see ¥* 
berek sigm of he kyng [v. r. )kU coyn of kyng schewith], 
Nou¥r Grutes n« gold I-grauc with the kynges Coroune 
\v.r. wik kinge.s coyn]. 1393 Jh'd. C. 11. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was coygne. 151a Act 4 fiem. VUl. c. 19 
I 14 Silver and havyuge tlie prente of the Coigne of this 
realme. 15M in Tytler nisi, Seoil. (1864^ 111 . 394The L,ords 
of Scotland .. removed to Lithgow, where they, .will art up 
a coin, saying, they shall coyne a good part of their plate, 
itfs W. Stavrord Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 60 Why doe 
Kynges .. stneke these mettulles .. wltli a Coyne? s68a 
DkvoieN MedtU 144 The Stamp and Coya of their adopted 
l^rd. 

6. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight and value, usually a circular disj, 
made into money b^ being stamped with an offici- 
ally anthorired device ; a piece of money. 

Cf3i8 CHAUCKa ClerEs T. isx9 Though the coyn be fiilr at 
eye. 14813 Caik. Angi. 86 A Cuneofy* money, nnmmium, 
*579 Folks Con/nt. Sanders 651 The tmaM of Csatar oa 
his coyn*. ispo Shaks. Mesxh. V. it. vU. 56 A ccwo* that 
beares the figure of an Angell. 1881 T. Mon Eng. IVemsun 
(1664) 77 More Butlioa and forraign Coineii. 1894 R. 
L’EnRAMGB Fahits 16c Agreed, .that tuch and such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for so much. stjB Murrays Hemdbk. N. Germ. 3S/* A 
series of Japenese coins and Uftedals. B88a Ruskin Muntra 
P. (t88o) 6s IliMe exchanges, .might have been all effected 
with a single coin. 
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In slang use this has passed iom *Caai^moM7g*8MiiaHy 4 
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pvochuMutou* for th* aoer qwyne that no 8*71 ehoul^peak 
lUofit. 1688 UaQoiiAeT/^m/eikLalirbCetnaia the luaua 
of wan*. S 7|8 Bsaxauiv QtscHd f 475 Wealth is Realty 
power, and coia a ticket cottveyme power. i8uMacauiav 
i/ist. Essg. tv, 69s The manufectuxers gsaerauy contrived 
. .to pay their workinen in coin. 

o ssfo KiUGseMiviA. Cot^. Smtmu (1578^ 4 A ihlre tongue 
with a fouls heart is fats* quoyne. 1671 MitroM S am ss o n 
289 , 1 leam. .How counterfeit a coin they are who * friends* 
Bear in their superscription. 1849 RosRRTsoit Serm. Ser. 1. 
i. (x866) 7 Worcis are . . the coins of intellectual exchange. 
1869 SwiNBUKNs Poems 4 Bai/., A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold.. But with coin of stgha 

b. Phr. 7 b pay any one in Ats own coin ; to 
treat him as he has treated others; to give him 
tit for tat. 

a s6s8 kALHicii Apol. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with thmr owne Coyne. 1690 J. Macksnzis 
Surge London^ Derry 39/2 The Besieged .. repay them from 
the Walts in the same coyn. 1723 Guardian No. 79 If they 
p.'iy the slanderer in his own coin. 1887 Frbbmak Moruu 
Corm. (1876) 1 . iv. too Be was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin. 

6. Comb , OB eoin-fanciort -spinningt -stamp^ 
-tester^ -type ; ooin-aaaorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight ; coln-balanoe, 
a delicate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; f ooin-oonnorant, one gn^edy for money, 
an avaricious person ; oo^-oouutnr, a device to 
facilitate the countiag of coins; f ooin-oouraar, 
a money-changer ; f ooinya-house (eto/ye-), Sc. 
a mint ; ooin-made a., made of or by means of 
coin ; iu quot. * mercenary, or simontacal * (Davies) ; 
t ooin-smiter, a Coinbu q.v. 

*804 J* I)iCKBN.soN ArisAas (2878) 55 Tliese '*Co3'ne-cor- 
moraiits, these Idoney-sooagers. s6^ Urquiiart^ yewi 
Wks. (1834) 212 A knot of Scolish bankers, coIlybUts, or 
^coine-courHcrs. x886 O. W. Holmes Mortal Antip. Introd. 
9 A *‘cain' fancier would say . . just enough of antiquity to 
sixx them with rust. ISSO'^ Hut. Esiato Scoii. in Arisr. 
Wotir. Soc. (18441 43 I'ne Lords of tlie Congresation had 
taken the printting goods of th* *coiDye 4 io«ise. 1613 Davies 
Atuse's Teares 13 (D.) *Coyn*-made Pastors lot th* flock 
decay. 2884 St James's Goa. 5 ]>ec. 6/1 At *coin-smnning 
the gam« generally played ia * odd man wins xbo* LurrcM 
MmlePs Anc. Art%*yi. The atu of engraving precious 
stones and *coin-Htampa iMd. § 406. 546 The inventors of 
Roman *coin- types. sSys Yeats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company, .inspected by an official, the *coin-teBter. 

Ck)in, a mod. Diet, spelling of ME. Coyn, quince. 
Coin (koin), v. l Forms : 4-7 ooyne, 6-7 ooine, 
7 coyn, 7~ coin. Also 4-6 ooygne, ooigiM, 
6 Sc. colgnie ; 6 qwyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quine. 
See also the Sc. form Cunyb. [a. OF. edgnier^ 
cungner to • strike * or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. coin stamp, die, Coin. 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb., the 
notion, when analysed, became * to make coin, make 
into coin ’.} 

1 . trans. To make (money) by stamping metal. 

C1330 K. Bhunne ChroH. (1810) 939 pe kynges side salle 

be |m hede & his name wricen ; pe crayce side what cite it 
was in coyned & sniyten. 23193 Gowkr Con/. 11 . 83 To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1436 Poi. Poems 
(1839) II. 198 Nobles coigned rd record*. 2494 Fabyam 
ChroM. an. 1280 (K.) I'he kyn^e caused, in siluer, the halfe- 
peny to be coygned . . farthingis of sylucr were also coygned. 
*577 Harri.son England 11. xxv. (1877) u 364 King Edward 
the first did fii'st coine the penie and smallest peaces of 
sillier roundwise, which before were square. 267a Ray 
Joum, Low C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerlana coyn 
money except AppeoNl, etc. ifrsy Buckle ('srn/is. J. ix. 
564 The right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest noblM. 
b. transf, and Eg. 

*593 Drayton Eclogues iv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coyn'd our miserie. a 274a Bentley (J.^ Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer. 

0. fig. To coin money (mod. colloq.) : to gain 
or * make * money rapidly and with ease. 

2863 Fr. Kemble Eesid. in Georgia 105 For the last four 
years, .1 literally coined money. 

2 . To make (metal) into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters ; to convert into coin. 

c 24*0 [see Coined], a 1483 Pol. Poems H. 986 That 

alle the sylver. .Thether stmold be brmtthe and yconyd 
there. 2599 Thynnx Anlmadt*. (i865> 45 Esterlinges, whicbe 
refyned and coyned the silver 263 Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 84 
He rec* any Silver of Charles Pickering to Quine for hkn. 
1866 Cmvmt Banking x. se6 Tin was coined by Charles II, 
in 1684 ; gun anetal and pewtw ¥ his successor, James, 
b. intr. (for re/l.) To undergo coinage. 
a 2700 Drvdbn Poetry, MetM . . so nofr that h will 
not coin without alloy to har^n it. 

o. Jig. To turn into money, make money out ol 
or by means of. 

2998 Shahs. 1 Non, iir. ui. 90 Poore? l<ooke vpon hb 
Pace : What canjroa Rich? Let them coyne Us Kosa. let 
them coyne his Cheekes. SI43 tr. Cntiinds Entpiro 4 ptks 
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ifoniliMPdl wdglhl)* 

(W (sea Ooufsox 4U ite Uan IHtik JFiM IU. seei, 
Tk^w requres dwm to ¥,sti»M 4 or mked 

by poUfeoncen, before being SHjpoied for saih 
t 4 . To stamp, to ^ure in frs or « oolii. 99 b* 
18x8 SOahs. Mems..^M* n, it. 49 fllheyl tM 
haaueas Imiq* la stamps tlmt am foiMm slko Efoifoi 
Serm. Job av^ i7»2o(t8^ 130 That E ia pst e ari Ceoit i ii ' 
tine} . .was coyned 

6 . Jig* (from t.) To luakt, devliq, prodom. 

Bgi* Lyly Et^pkass (Alb.) 396 ‘TbiB Istuw Malag cs yO als 
he* Itui^d how he* myght OQOiteie it. ifott SaAaS. Cwt. 
iiL 1 . 78 So shall my Lungs Colne words tilf Ihefr dhesav 
a i88s BoTLxa Rem. (tysp) L 88 And how good Verso Is 
coin'd, dost understand, c lies K. Wmtx Lsii* (1837) sogt 
1 mysslf have, howevert coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad or depreciatory seme: Tq &•» 
brtcate, invcnti make no (touietliwg ipgcioiBi 
pcetentionsi, or counterieit). 

296a T. Norvok Cmhnnts /not. nr. xvttt. (2634) 70s Thsao 
Mfewes unseasonably coyn* a mysscry. 1979 Tomssms 
CaMn'i Serm. Tim. 312/9 Gtue them eeluas l«aa*k to 


quoyne newe articles cJ* foith. igjj 97 Qaaiicn Ckes^oms 
.dMwr Poems U861) 31s With that she coin'd a smite. a8fg 
tr. ColbaUh's New Light Ckirurg. Pttl outp. vi, Wbatover 
excuse he is able to coin. t|i* (foa H. Caorr] Abbey ef 


imaginations of th* mysterks of oterniiy. 

a spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying delibemte puirpose ; afrd 
occasionally used depreciativtly, as if the procest 
were analogous to that of the counterfeiter. 

258* Puttenuam Eng. Poesie iil xxii. (Arb.) 059 Yottui 
Bchollers not halfe woU studied . . when they come lo their 
friends, .will seeme to coigne fine wordes, out of the Ladn» 
1809 Bacon Ada. Leam, u iv. $ e Teking liberty tocoia. and 
frame new terms of art .. to avoid circuit of speech. 1888 
Dmyokm Pr^. Ann. Mirab, (Globe) 41 If a Komon poet 


might havffc iibMtv to coin a word. 1730 Haiub Hi 
Wks. 11842) 195 There is. .no method to express new idhms, 
but either this of laataphor, or that of coining new words. 
1779 81 JosiNsoN L. P.t WattSt He is particularly uabs^iiiiy 
ill coining names exj^esiiive of characters. iflf 8 MAxM 0 Li.XR 
Chips (1B80) 11 . XVI. 29 The name of father was coined at 
that early period. 1678 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 

No new words are coined in French from a Teutonic moilla 
Jg> (from 3.) To form, fashion, or convert iisfo 
(as metal is made into coin). 

s8e7 P. Fubtchxr Locuete i. xxxvii, Shall tliese mortals 
» . Coyne into thouimnd arts their fruitfoU braine. 

LvrroH Rienei 1. vtii, I have coined my whole soul into 
one master imsion. slfiS'g Kmbjisom Ess. Laoo Wka, 
(Bohii) 1. 74 The air was coined into song. 

b. with notion of foihioning Into aomething 
valuable, or specious. 

MiTeo SHxrnxLo(Dk. Buckhm.) Wke. (2753) I. 18 Mere 
common counters of the senu . . A lover’s fancy coins into a 
treasure. 2828 Byron Ch. Har. 111 . exhi, 1 have not . .coin'd 
iny cheek to smiles. 

1 7 . ahol. To feign, dissemble. Oh. rare. 

26*7 Tourneur Rev. Trag 1. i, Vind. Here comet out 
Mother. ///>. And sUter. I 'rW. We must quoyne. 

Coin (koin), [a. Y. coignier (3 sing, mgtu)^ 
* to put in a comer ' (Godef.), * to wedge, to fastn 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fost in, as 
with a wedge* (Cotgr.). Etymolomcally, t^same 
word as prec. (the primary sense o? both being ' to 
wedge, to strike *} ; but not consciously connected 
with it in Eng, Now usually written Quoxg.J 

1 1 . trans. a. To furnish with * coins * or quoins, 
s. e. wed^s. b. To drive in as a wedge, o. To 
raise or lower with a quoin. Obs. 


I Tha 


Co^fner^ to coyne in, to drive in. 199B BAtaxT Theor. 
Warres v. iv. 237 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, to 
cwne it vp or dowiie. 

2 . To provide with quoins or corner-stones. 

2700-20 Crua Firmnxs Dianr (2888) 67 Adorned with 
brick pillars Coyn'd w**< stone and stone heada 1899 Stqwbp 
HOUSE Axhoime 954 The original building was of brick, 
coyned with great asmlar stonea 

Coin, coine (/risk Hist .) : see CoTNlE. 
Ooinikble (koi-okb'D, a. [f. Coin v. + -ablx.] 
That may be coined {lit. and^p.). 

2839 Willis in New Montl^ Mag. LV 1 . 938 ' 
prettiest phrase coinable by an orlcotal. f8|9 
Money (2878) 293 Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coim^fa (koi-ned^). Forms: see Coin (also 
5 ounage, 6 kownnaga). [a. OF. caigimge, t 
coignier to Coin ; tee -agb.] 

I. The action or process of coining money, b. 
The right of coining money. 

cigie Sir Ferumb. 5482 Four flioryns of gold of god 
coygnage. isps Faivam vil 40s Dampned ceitayno ooynes 
. . aad oausea tneyin to be brou^e vnto newe coyns 
igeg Skelton Garl. Laurel 622 Tala forgers of mony 

kownnago led. ’ 

Ho. ni. Chem. 
or Capistra 

power of coynad^ in tne King, tpsg Swirr Drapteds 
Lett. Wks. 1795 V. II. 42 If this ^nage had been In Irela^ 

20 


d. lefiS coioagelatteintld. 1994 Flat JeweR- 
m. Conctue. 86 Ending in cosenage, qnoinage, 
. 1841 D. iHHKtHs Wks. The Tabled Ae 
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and gnuttad to person* of thU kingdom. ttSg J. G. Hub* 
BAio in Gold Coina^ Coutroporoy «i If the mintage be 
•eoBibly increased beyond the coat or coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. 

2 . €omr. Coins collectively, coin ; a system of 
coins in use or in currency ; the cunency. Decimal 
coinago \ a system of coins, each denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 
smaller : see Dkcimal. 

iffo J. Paston \xi PMton LitU Na 573 II. 305 Danbe 
nor 1 may no mor with owt coinage. 1377 Habbisom Eng’- 
Umd II. XXV. <1877) I. 366 Chsunes of siluer . . redte .. to-be 
melted into coinage. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hon, /P', iv. ii. 9 lie 
answers the Coynam. 1670 Pbttv PoL Anal. (1601) 69 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Pmtruction of the 
Coynage. 1841 Elphinstonk Hut Jnd. 1 . 471 They are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in any 
ether Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawceit Pol, Boon, 111. iii. 
359 The Mint U not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. Mod. The bronze coinage was 
isMied in 186a 

b. Any currency or mt^dium of exchange. Also fig. 

PUKKU Poomt (1864) 1 . 34 In the coinage of your 
golden smiles. Woodward Molltuca 305 The N. 

American Indians used to make coinage \wampum) of the 
•ca*wom fragments of l^onuo merceuaria 
t d. illipt. (See quol. ) Obs. 

m 1734 North Livot 111 . 166 A law. . called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

At, The official stamping of blocks of tin (see 
Coin v, 3); the right ot doing this, formeily a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon. 
Also attrib. as in coifMge houxe^ town. 

S4M det 11 Hen, Vlt, c. 4 8 la Weightis apperteynyng. . 
to tne Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Cornewall 
and Devonuiire. sejS Lrlamo //im. 111 . aa (Hailstoun). 
Z577 Harnibon England 11. xxv. (1877) 1. There is also 
cotgnage of tin holden yearelie at . . Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie ; which . . 1 supposed to 
haue beene of monie of the said inettall . . Howbcit . . 1 find 
it to be nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
..and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an especial 1 stampe. 1708 Land. 
Gm. No. 44 At the Coynage now held at Truroe. lefia 
Borlasb in Phil. Tran*. Lll. 307 The driver of a plouen. . 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage i8zo in Risdon'* 
Surv, Drt/on 405 I'he Stannators . . were elected by the 
Mayors .of certain Towns, .called Coinage Towns. 

6. fig. The (deliberate) formation of a new 
word, etc. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

sdp3 Drydkn yuwnal Ded. (J.), Unnecessary coinage as 
well as unnecessary revival of words, runs into affectation. 
*7*7 Swift Art 0/ PolU, Lyings WJiether the right of coin- 
age of Political Lyes be wholly in the government. 1787 
GeniL Mag. Dec. 1081/a Milton . . has enriched our lan- 
guage with some ^ithets . . of his own coinage, a 1834 
CoLRRitxsK Methodvci Kncycl, Metr. ^1840) 15 The Ancients, 
as well as the Modems, nad their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman Horm, 
Cony. V. xxv. 580 Words of modern coinage. 

6. r^ff^r. That which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; e.g, a coined word. (Often 
used disparagingly, in implied contrast with * cur- 
rent word* ; cf. Coin v. 5.) 

i6oa Shakr. Ham, 111. iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine. 1840 Sir E. Dering Proper Sacrif. (1644' 67 
Your last words . . are . . the coynage of your own brain. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng.’ 59 Why mi|^ht not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word 7 Landor himself has ventured new 
coinages enough. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 46a note, 
*Ee»\aB(tnotc«tQ^, a happy coinage of St. Paul’s, 
t COii'noidata, V, Obs. rare. [f. F. coincider 
(see next) + -ATE.] -Coincide. 

x 687 Tomlinson Renon’s TisA. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end of another. SO39 O. Walker 
Oratory i. 1 15. 14 As unlikely as it is. .that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Ooinoide (kdu,ins3i-d), V. [a. F. coincide-r 
(14th c. in Littrd), ad. med.L. coineidlre, t co- 
together 4 - incidlre to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happen. The med.L. occurs in Astrological use. 
(In the X7th c. the L. form was used unchanged, 
wz&ii Bp. Mountagu a. M. (164a) 134 The prin- 
cipal! parts thereof must cotneidtre and accord. t 6 $o 
Fuller PtsynA 11. ix. ft 36 Making three members . . coin- 
ctdore, to interfeer, yea run all into one. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. i. 786 For whore the first docs hap to be, The last 
does comeidere)\. 

1 . intr. To fall together and agree in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as e,g. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid 1. 8); to be 
identical in area and position. Said of points, lines, 
or any geometrical magnitudes. 

1715 Chevne Philos. Princ. Relig. fj.), If the equator and 
ecliptick had coincided, it would nave rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless.^ 17^6 Simson Euclid, 
Axiom 8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another. 
1794 Sullivan Vie^v Nat 1 . 466A plane, .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth. i8as Imibon Set. 4 
^ rf 1 68 (ed. Webster) The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. 1880 Hauohton 
Pkys. Goog. vi. 37} ’The southern boundary coincides with the 
watershed of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. 

2 . To occur or hap|)en at the same time; to 
occupy the same space of time. 

1809 Knox & Jebb Corr, I. 474 Abruptness of sentiment 
may very well coincide with lenrth of hne. i86a Stanley 
yew, Ch. (1877) 1 . xvii. saaThediief feast of Uie year, .goid* 
dded with the Festival of the vintage. 


8. To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character; to agree exactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord wiih, 
tToa Wollaston Relig. Nmi. iil. (R.), If . . this obsdicnee 
or practice of reason coTneides with the observation of truth. 
I9W Butucb Sorm, xlL ass Thus Morality and Religion, 
Virtue and Piety, will at UAt necessarily co-incide, run up 
into one and the same point. 1776 Gibbon Doct. 4 F, 1 . v. 
104 The true interest of an aiMlute monarch generally 
coincides with that of his people. t 8 fi$ Fmoude Ht*/. Eng. 
(1858) 11 .x. 440 The deicrmtioa coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors. s8fo Fbeeman Norm. Cony. (1876) 
1 . iv. 169 His interest happily coincided with bis duty. 


(1858) 11 . X. 440 The deicrmtioa coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors. s8fo Fbeeman Norm. Cony. (1876) 
1 . iv. zte His interest happily coincided with bis duty. 

4 . of persons : To accord or concur (in opinion, 
aentiment, etc . ), 

X734 tr. Rollid* Anc. Hist, (iSa?) Vll. xvii. 3aa The 
Achseans would not coincide with him in opinion. 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. a68 The great majority .. 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohibition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 187)1 Lyei.l Princ. Goot 1 . 

I. V. 89 Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

t6. To lall in together ; to collapse. Obs. 

1673 Gnew Anat Roots v. ft 8 Yet it [the pith] is not to be 
dryed, after cutting ; Because its several parts, will there- 
upon coincide and become deformed. 

Coincidanoa (k^ii nsiddns). [a. F. coincidence, 
L. type *coincidentia\ see Coincident and -bnce.] 

1 . The fact or condition of being coincident ; 
the occupation of the same place or part of space. 

s6b6 Bacon Syha ( 1677) ft 334 1'here can be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1715 Chevne Philos. Prin. 
Relig. {}.), 'The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the eclptick. ^ 1831 
Bkkwstes Newton 1 . x. aaa The singleness or the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. 1870 R. M. 
Ferguson Electr. 33 This want of (^incidence of the points 
of vertical dip and of mAximum intensity. 
fig. or transf. >650 Fuller Pisgah v ii. ft 5 By a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the months of the veriest Barbarians. *84? Emer- 
son ReAr, Men, Plato Wks. I. 304 I'he rare coinciaeuce, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr, 
b. iwith //.} A case of coincidence. 

1837 WiiEWKLL Hist Indue. Set. (z8s 7» I. 153 The method 
of making vi.su.d coincidences. 1880 Adams in Times 
aS Dec. lo'a The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences. 

2 . Occurrence or existence at the same time; 
simultaneous occurrence or existence. 


a variety ofoBnoborating ooincidttncies. 

OoinddMt (k9|i’iiaid&t), a. (and jA). {a. F. 
cdincidont, ad. med.L. *eyifuidtnHmf pret. pple* 
of toincidlre to CoiNOiDB.] 

1 . Occupying the some place or portion of space. 

1896 tr. Hobbw Etem, Pkitoe, (1839) loa Coincident and 

coextended with it. i860 Babbow Euclid l viiL 1^ tbo 
sides of the angles A and D arc coincident. 1704 Newton 
Optick* I J.)^ iMe circles, .as 1 went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer tmther, and at length became coin- 
cident. ste Imicon Set 4 (ed. Webeter) 1 . B69 If the 
object be in the centre of the minor's concavity, the image 
and object will be cotncident| and equal in bulk. 1831 
Brewbtbb Optics xix. 164 Having iu plane of polarisation 
coincident with or parallel to the plane of reflexion. 

2 . Occurring at the same time and occupying 
the same space ot time ; exactly contemporaneous. 

leng F1.0R10, Coincidente, coincident, incident with or 


1898 F1.0R10, Coincidente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. L'Estrangb C'^az. / (x6») 3 In truth they wera 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted EngUfih could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruine. 

Newton Ckronol. Amendeds'x 355 The xph year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with the aoth of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. X849C0BDEN Speeches 78 I'he most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our many^ 
facturing. .districts. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. iii. 
X39 I'he resistance to the Pope's authority .. is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans. 

8. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 
in exact agreement, wholly consonant 
1963-^ Foxb a. At M. (1596) X4/1 So the name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle, a Z638 Medb Wks, 
IV. Ixxxvii. 87a These [principles], though they be sometimes 
coincident, are not the same. 1869 Glanvill Seep*. Sci, 
Introd. 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident, zyap Butler SermlylVs., 1874 H. 37 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 1 *. 
Twining Recr. 


Twining Kecr. At Studies (x88a) aaS The most congenial, 
the most coincident friend 1 have. 1875 J evons //wo' 
(x 878> 194 Standnnl coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 

1 4 . Incident or concomitant to. Obs. 

. * 8 ? 7 N. Sander Roche 0/ Church 316 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Empires of Kings are now, and ever were. As 
Salfuit saith, co-incident to feare. 

t B. sb. A thing which coincides with some- 
thincT else, a concomitant. Obs. 

i6a6 Walton in Reliy. Wofion. (167a) 32a Cr incidents are 
not always Causes. s6«8 Evelyn Alem. 11857* HI. 106 
When virtue and blood are coincidents. Z730 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of necessary coincidents. 

Coinoidental (koiinaide-nikl), a. [f. prec. + 


1690 Fuller Pi^ah iit. iii. ft 8 There might be a casuall 
coincidence of thM feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
s88i More Expos. Daniel 357 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time lyaa Susanna Wkslev in Eliza Clarke Life 
(x8S6i X30 lliere hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
tinprosperous events in one family. 1837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. 111 . 397 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal institutions. 1678 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 343 
The coincidence of twelve by the clock with noon by the 
■un-dial, .is exact only four times in the year. 

8. Exact agreement or correspoudence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. y. ft 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive Justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion ? a 1716 South 
Serm. Vll. v. (R.), Those who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth . . affirm a perfect coincidence between 
truth and goodness. 1831 Brewster Newton (18551 11 . 
xxiv. 35a The coincidence ofthcrc'igiouB views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grots Eth. 
E'ragtn. iii. 58 'Phe-se two ends of action arc sometimes 
found in conflict, but more frequently in coincidence. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of such agreement or 
correspondence. 

a z66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. aoi A local coincidence, 
which .. cannot be paralleled. ^ S736 Butler Anal. ii. vii. 

J 56 Evidence arising from various coincidences. 1790 Paley 
/or:e Paul. Rom. li. 13 Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated as undesigned. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cony. 11876) 
J, App, 724 A remarkable series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4 . A notable concurrence of events 6r circum- 
stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

a s68a Sir T. Browne Let to Friend (Camelot ed.) 165 
That he should also take King Francis prisoner upon that 
day (of his nativity], was an unexpected coincidence. i8az 
De Quincby Con/eu. Wks. 1863 1 . 96, I felt it at the time 
. . as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 18X3 Byron 
Juan VI. Ixxviii, A * strange coincidence,' to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled now-a-days. i8a9 Scott 
Guy M. Introd., The fact, if truly reported, is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally appear. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xix. 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. 

6. Of persons: Agreement or concurrence (in 
opinion or sentiment). 

1795 Hull Advertiser a8 Nov. 3/x Mr Sturt . . expressed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of [the Petition], zioo 
Wblungton in Owen Disp. 647 You are already apprised 
of my entire coincidence in your opinion. z 8 oo Syd. Smith 
Six Serm. 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties. 

1 6 . F'alling together, conjunction, blending. Obs. 
c 1643 Howell (X650) 11.88 The Latine tongue, with 
the coincidence of the Goths language and other noithexn 
peeple. 

t Coiincidenoy. Obs. [see prec. and -shot.] 
Coincident quality or state; exact agreement or 
correspondence. 

a z6z9 Fothxrby Atheom, 11. x.-8 3 fx6aa) 303 Wherein I 
will not censure^ cither any impropriirty, or snytcoincidency. 
18^ W. Burton I tin,. Anton,’ 6 a Which «two have no co- 
-incidencie, or stfitablenesse. 1788 Gibbon Misc, Whs, (18x4) 


Coinoideatal Ckoiinside-nlkl), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL, after incidentcu.'] 

1 . Characterized by, or of the nature of coincidence; 
loosely -Coincident. 

riBM K. White Rem. (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba- 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations. 1B45 
Jllust Lend, News ao ]uly 59 This coincidental misfortune. 
1879 Tinsley**^ Mag. XXIV. 147 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 

2 . Of the nature ol a coincidence (sense 4^ 

S884 R. H. Busk in N. 4 Q. Ser. vi. X. 358,^ 1 have my- 
self noted a considerable number of very striking coinci- 
dental dreams. x886 Pall Mall G. aS Dec. 4/z Supposing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental effect 
of the other brother’s imagination. 

Coincidentally (kp,inside'ntiili>, adv. [f. 

prec. -)- -LY — CoiNCIDENTLY. 

X837 J* Symons Ch.-rate Bill Vind. 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Government, etc. S876C. P. Smyth in G. Cham hers >lz/roN. 
87 Nearly coincidenully with the beginning of the increase 
of each Sun-spot cycle. 

Coincidently (k^|i*nsiddnt 1 i), adv, [f. Coin- 
cident + -LY in a coincident manner ; con- 
currently, at the same time. 
i8a9 H. Burton Babel ho Bethel iia Falling in coincidently 


Recoil, aao The serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not only in America, but io many of our 
colonies. 

Goiinci'der- rare. [f. CoTNCinB-i-'XR.j One 
who or that which coincides. (Harris used it os — 
one who goes in company.) 

1730 Harris Hermes 1. ix. wks. (1841) x6o note. From Its 
[the verb's] readiness trvufi to coincide with its noun 
in completing the sentence, they called it a co- 

incider. /bid. Something less than a coincider, or less than 
a predicable. 

OOiinci'ding. A. vbl, sb. The action of the 
verb Coincide. B. ppl a. That coincides. 

iy86 Mas. A M. Bbnnet IndiscreiioM III. 45 This 
. . invitation was rendered the more acceptable by the coin- 
ciding look and the eloquent smile. 1819 G. S. Faber 
Dtspene, <s8a3) 1 . 430 The coinciding tra 4 idona both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. 

t Co-inoli*Mf V. Obs, [see Co- I.] To incline 
together, {trans. &; intr.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 1x0 The humydyte rodycalle 
and other complexoyons in proporcyon couenabfe coenciyned 
togyder. a 171s Ken Swn Poet Wks. x^ax IV. 34^To 
Lottie hymitf our hearts to co.inclicie. Ibid, IV. 409 They 
. .to ottClove each other co-incUn'd. 

S6 t Go-inoUaoitioa, concurrent inclination. 
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m tftw Km Sdmt/mi Poet. Wk*. i;«s II ts8 Go4iidSMi* 
tione« regular and c hart , Won rtith con-nauaral f rultmi 
grac'd. 

Oo-inolud6» -iiicM>rporKts ; tee Co-. 

OOiindioaatv a, and [ad. medical L. 
dU&fU’^ piea. pple. f. co* togetlier -f indicdnt^im 
indicating. Cf. F. cdindicant.'^ 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with odier i igiis) ; 
s^c» in Mmi. of ayinptomt * which concur in ang- 
geiting the employment of a partioilar remedy* 
{,Syd. Soe, Lex,). 


saith, eigne are either indicant or coindicant 

B. sb. A coindicant sign or symptom. 

idS7 Pbjft, JHet.t CoimdiemHtt, divert indicatione or algnee 
. .pointing to one and the tame remedy for the cure. 

t Cioiiiidioatef v. Obs. ff. Co- 1 + Indicate ; 
cf. prec. and F. cdi 9 tdiquer!\ To indicate con- 
jointly, to famish coindicant symptoms. 

i6a3 Hart ArraijfHm. Ur, in. iv. X03 The age, the eexe, 
the ciietome do coindicate the eeme, oecauee they declare 
in what state the strength of the body etandeth. 

Ooiiiidioa*tioii. [f. Co- 3 a + Indication ; cf. 
prec. and F. cdindkatim^ Conjoint or concur- 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

idee Hart Arraignm. Ur, 111.V. loa Coindication is that 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in 
another place. >709 Pi.oybr Physic, Pulss-lVafch 976 We 
may still take Coinaicationit from the Part affected, r 18x7 
Hooo Tales ik^Sk. 1 . 163 No co-indication of circumstances. 

Ooindom (Audelay) : see Kinodom. 

Co-ind welling : see Co-. 

Colne, obs. f. Coin, Coynib, Quoin. 

Coined (.koind), ppl, a. [f. Coin v, + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Minted, made into coin ; in the form of coin. 

ri4oo Test, Ltnte 1. (isdol S78 b/i The value of the least 

coigned ^late. 1678 /. Phillips tr. Tavemiedt Trav., 
India I. ii. z8 If you carry coin'd gold, the beet pieces are 
Jacobus’s, Rose-nobles, Albertus’s. sym De teds Eng, 
Tradesman xlv. <1841) II. 165 Copper, in coined plates. 
1846 Grots Greece (zSdsi I. xx. 493 Coined money is un- 
known to the Homeric age. 

2 . Fabricated, deliberately invented, made 
up ; see the verb. 

1583 Stanvhurst Janets 1. (Arb.) sq His syb . . with long 
coynd forgerye feeding. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1073 , 1 will not 
.. fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses, a tb^j Sir R. 
Filmsr Patriarcha i. | 1 The new coined distinction of 
subjects into royalists and patriots. x88x Skeat Eiymoi, 
Dict.f Oxygen, .is a coined word. 

Coiner Ikoi-nai). Also 5 ooynowre, quyner, 


6 coynor, 6-8 -or, 7 quoyner. [f. Coin v . + -kb.] 

1. One who coins money ; a minter. 

e 1440 Promt, Parv, go Coynowre or coynesmytare, num- 
Muiariue. 1496 Dhes 4* Paut. (W. do W.) i. xxii. 58/1 
Some ben monyouni or moneye quyners. 1390 Greene 
Mourn. Gann. (1616) Pref. 4 Diogenes of a coyner of money 
became a Corrector of manners. 170a Addison Dial. Medals 
i so Designs that never entered into the thoughts of the 
sculptor or the Coiner. i86x Dickens Gt, Expset, xxxii, A 
Coiner, a ve^ good workman. 

fig, X838 Dickens Nick, Nick, x. The. .longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was. 

2. esb A maker of counterfeit coin. 

S879 I^yly Euphues (Arb.) xai You ought, .no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maistcr. to see the coyner hanged. x6xx Shaks. C>m^. 11. 
V. 5 Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit. 
X73X Johnson Rambler No. t6x 79 He found the tools of a 
coiner. x8s3 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 657 With precau- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers. 

8. Jig, An inventor ; a delil^rate or artful fabri- 
cator. Cf. Coin v . 5 . 

X38X J. Bell Meuidods Anew. Osor. 480b, As though he 
and a few others were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. x6o3 Camden Rem. 97 A Greeks coyner of F.ty- 
mologyes. xyiS F. Hutchinson tntchcrafi Dcd. xz Coin- 
ers of Fables. x8e4 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 44 
Swift . . was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. 

t b. ? A dissembler, false pretender. Obs, rare, 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier iv. i. in Bullen O, PL I. 507 
Phinke you me a quoyner? No, no, tliou art thy selfe still, 
Noble Baltaxar. 

Co-lnfftftment, -infer : see Co-. 
Go-inflnite, a. [see Co- a.] ^nally infinite 
with another or others ; conjointly intliiite. 

1654 Gataker Disc, Apol, 4 Two co-infinite and co-etemal 
ones, God and the Abyss, a xyxx Ken Hymnotheo Poet, 
Wks. Z73X III. xfia The infinite could nothing greater give, 
Than his Co-innnit^ that Man might live, Tucker 

Lt. Nat. (185a) II. xox Three co-etemal, co-equal, co- 


Wks. x8^ II. 66 The immeasurable ., arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers— co-infinite with life itself. 

So Oo-lnfl'nity. 

a xyxx Ken Hymns Fesiiv, PoeL Wks. lysi 1 . 369 Triunal 
Co-infinity. 

t V. Obs, [see Co- i.] inlr. To 

dwell together. 

x6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia (zfiapi 140 Whom he found . 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 

So t Ck>-ln]uAitl&g ppl, a,\ Oo-laihBbitMit ; 
t Oo-inlutMtor. 

CX334 tr. Pol. Verg. II. 35 To deel against his co- 
inhabiMuntes. sdqj Milton Z)fb7Pxv(t85z>PrBf.zs A familiar 


aiideo 4 iiluiUitli«nladilA tmU^MonimmeotSmi 
IL xvU. (x66sl 136 Our Mag Co 4 nhabkaiica of lha mbm 
element, tho Sarth. mifnnmt HymtmHssm Fool. Wlm. 
xysx II. 99 Co 4 ahoiliiton«i of Hoav'n. iglo 
eadia (x6aa) 473 Au mattillnd hoii« at it wora oo-inhabtloio 
or world-dtlaaM tofaithaT. 

Oo-ialm^ fk^tinhlri), v. [f. Co^ t.] Mr, 
To inhere tc«ether. 

s^3f-7 Sia W. Hamilton hfeiojpA, vUL (1870) xjS Tha 
seeming inoompatibllity of the two series of phenomona to 
coiahete in 000. 

So OOei 8 l 3 M*f< 8 lBrt 8 1 O0via3l#*Til&!l rt. 

' 18x7 COLERIDGE Si^. tdi, 66 Both are ab initio Menrical 
and co-inherent. xiog — Aids RHl, App., Wka. xSsB 1 . 
ws Their interpenetration and oo^nheninoa. 1846 Mill 
Logic I. V. 1 6 The co-inherence of two attrihulee it but the 
co-existence of the two statee of oonaoiousness Implied in 
their meaidng. 

Co-illllLrt'Xitor. Also 6 ooen-. [see Co- 3 c.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Coheir, Coheeftor. 

X|^ Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. xs3X) 169 b, Coinherytour 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen. se6x Daur tr. FwA 
linger OH Apoc, (1573) 81 As brethren, and felowes, and c<^ 
inheritera of the same saloation. X636 Brathwait Lkee 
Rom. Emperors sSo Hee remained coinheritor with hie 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. s8x8 Kbate 
Endym. 111. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments I 

So Oo-lahoUtenoo. 

xggB Florio, Coksrediiat a coinheritance. 1647 Jxa. 
TAVLoa Lib, Propk, f xB (R.> The Spirit of God. .adopts us 
. .and gives us a title to a coinheritance with him [Christ]. 

Coinie, var. of Cotnie and Cunyk. 

Coining (koi-niQ), vbl, sb,^ [f. Coin v. 4- -ino^ .] 
The action of the verb Coin. 

1 . lit. The making of coin ; minting. 

X348 Wriothbslby ChroH. (xBji) 11 . 7 A French man 
being prisoner . . for quoyntng or testoraen. x6o3 Shake. 
Lear iv. vi. 83 They cannot touch me for coyning [/*/! cry- 
ing]. 1 am the King^ himAelfe. xdpx Locke Money Wks. 
1737 II. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is the eacertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce, dhyh MA'iHEwe Coinage i. 7 
Ihe hammer and die continued to be the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the x6th century. 

2 . fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication. 

a xw Butler Rem, (1759) II. las He was. .forced to fall 
to coining, and was Several Months before he could light 
on one [Name] that pleased him. 17x9 Addison Spect. Nob 
e85 There are in Milton several Words of his own Coining. 
xM Doran Cri. Pools 96 The coining of bitter jests, 
o. attrib, and Comb,^ as coining -house ^ drons, 
-press y -stamps, 

xgap W. Frankeleym in Ftddes IVols^ (1706) it. 168 We 
must have many moo coyning yroni. x688 Lond, Gas, No. 
83sa/4 One Valentine Cogswell had set up a Coining-Press. 
Jbtd, No. 3366/4 Three pair of Coyning Sumps. xBag R. 
Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint. x88e Mackintosh Hist, 
CiviliM, Scotl. 11 . xix. 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and gave security. 

tCoinin^y vbl. sbJ^ Arch. In 5 coyning. 
Another form of Qdoining, comer-work. 

X430 Lyog. CkroH, Troy il xi, The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementea 

Ooinixig, ppl. a. [f. ai prec. -l- -ino 2.] That 
coins (///. and Jig , ; ace the verb). 

x6e9 Massinger Picture 11. ii, Some, .whose coinii^ heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions, xygd-y tr. /^ysler’s 
Trav. (1760) IV. 383 The coining cities have struck medals. 

OoinleM (koi-nUs), a. [f. Coin sb,^ ^ -lesb.] 
'Without coin, moneyless, penniless. 

x6i4 T. Freeman Rubbe 4- Gt, Cast Ch, I know some 
sillee lads, coinelesse euer, x8ao Combs Dr. Syntax, 
Consol, vii. Homage you deem'd due From coinlesi bards 
to men like you. x^ Birmingham Inst, Mag. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate ; see Co-. 

Goinonomio (koinpnp’mik), a. nonce-wd, [f. 
Gr. noivd-s common + -yofutt- 6 t pertaining to man- 
agement: cf. economic.] Of combined manage- 
ment or enterprise. 

x86a Burton Bh. Hunter 034 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth .. be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic development. 
Coinoun, var. Conjoun Obs., coward, caitiff, 
t GOii'nqninatap V, Obs, [ad. L. coinguindt- 
pple. stem of coinquindre to defile all over, f. co^ 
together (with intensive force) + inquindre to defile. 
Cf. F. cdinqniner (in Cotgr.).] trans. To soil all 
over, pollute, defile, lit. and fig, 
rtxSM Skelton CoL Clouts foi Suche nuner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes .. That wolde coinqulnate. 
That wolde contaminate . . Hie Church’s hygh esUtes. 
x6o4 Parsons 3 Conversions iii. xviii. 403 That tlw reader’s 
mynd must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him. X65S Gaulb Magastrom, 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in all these. 

t Go»i&qilina*ti02I« Obs, [ad. late L. coin- 
quindtion-em, o. of action, f. coinquindre (see prec.). 
Cf. F. coUtwuination (in Cotgr.).] Complete pol- 
lution, defilement 

135a Bale ApoL xe8 He catletb manyMs . . a coinqwna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ, x^ N. 'T. fRbem.) a /V/er 
ii. x3 Coinquinatioos and spottea.rin their feaetings rioting 
with you. 16x1 J. Davii Panegyr Verses in Corymts Cru- 
dities, Untill I make a second Inundation To wash Ihy 
purest fames Coinquination. xdoA Darcib Bi rth of Heresies 
xxi. 93 Bread of emnquination offered vpon the Altar. 


ooxavaaiD. 


' Oo4iuvln i M Co.. 
t0eiBst«n*s3Mn.A ou.*»». «Mit 

Np ViWNUM 9 mm/ Wkt. (■•><) ,4 With (h, Mia* 
staacaiMaii swiftneBa of hand aiMifoot gave hka de pie 
a terrible slap on Ike braast 

OoilBHtelitBMOUi (kpiiMtXat^*iiM), o- [fiee 
Co- 8.] Occurring, ^kl^ plaoch or OEiitiiig at 
the mme iutant i ekectlv stmultRiieOni. 

Tvowa Lt Nui, (xSsty I. 903 Aii nediw and 
HbcomfdsteknowiedfoCf «lia flumner omif onedlenc to 
briBdIowed In acting are oo 4 nstiCttaaaoua. i7940.AnAMS 
Eatp, Phiim, L v, x88 Which OfUiaas is dm we 
cannot aay, foe ihay assm oodnatantansoui, ,sis| Lam* 
Stia Ser. l xxL <x86o) x 66 A pan, and Ua teQOgnuoiTiawdht 
must ba oodnstantanaoua 1860 pATMiMUi AdteJ w if, mi, 
Pedtt/ulMPvorodb A blitidiag flashy And cloaa, co 4 ii- 
■tanuneous crash. 

Hence OoUuUMilMMFiliry Oeto et MitA’aoomar 
adv,, OolnrtMttit*neown»Eik 
tBay Soutnxv Esprietlde Lett, 0814) III* itf Colaslaii* 
taneously. xBep-xo CoLsatooB Priand (ed. 3I HI* Sft 
They atarted up. .like aien out of an ambush. «so co-int^* 
taneously did they all obey the summons sltB — Lit 
Rem, (x8i47) I. asa The 00-instantaneity of the plan and tbs 
execution. 1849 Darwin Voy. Nat. uc. (X873) aoa Some- 
timea all moved together coinstantaneously. 1848 Hamn 
den Bempt, Lett, (ed. 3) 194 Notions of. . priority and 
posteriori^, co-instantaneousness, coasecutivenesa* 

Ooint(o, obs. form of Quaint. 

Goilltonse (kciintcns), a, [see Co- a.] Con- 
joined or equal in intensity. Hence Oointe*a8lMi« 
OoUite*aBit7 (see quote.). 

xpss H. SvENCBa print, Psychol. 117 note, Intensbn beidg 
synonymous with Intenst^, eolntension will be synony- 
mous with cointenshy. x^ IbkL 11 . vl xx. b 66 If their 
intensities are equal, th^ must be called cointenss. Ibid, 
11. a6i The relations of Cointension and Non-Cointensioo. 

Oo-lnter, -interest, -interseotlxig, -lih- 
throne : see Co-. 


Ij Gointi'Se. arch, [a ME. (>athe OF,) form 
of Quaintihb, * quaint device, inMnlouB ornament*, 
appropriated to a special sense oy modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, etc. (Some 
Diets, have an erroneous form cointoite,')] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel ; esp, the pendant scarf worn on 
ladies' head-dresses, and also affixed to the jonsting- 
helmets of knights, as a * favour ’. See Quajntibb. 

X83A PlanchA Brit, Costume 93 This latter U called a 
quintiB or coinlise. a name given to a peculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day, Ibid, 94 Ine scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a colntise. 
X843 Iambs Forest Days (1847) i8x The beautiful scarfs, 
called coinlises, then lately introduced. 

Oointree, obs. form of Coventet. 

a X63X Drayton Ballad 0/ Dowsabel, MU breech of Coin- 
tree blue. 

Co-lnrentor, -Islajider t see Co-. 

Coinye, -Bie, var. of Cunyk Sc,, coin. 

Goir (koi*i). Forms : 6 oayro, 7 oalro, oair, 

8 oayr, oayar ; 7-^ oolre, 8 oo7r(e, 9 koir, ooier, 
8- oolr. [ad. Malayfilam kdyar cord, f. kdyagu 
to be twisted (VuleV In earlier forms, a. Pg. 
Cairo (in Correa i ^10), cqyro (Barbosa 1516).] 

The prepared fibre of the husk of the coco-nut, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, etc. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of thu fibre. 

xSBe N . LtcHxriKLD tr. CeutanedatConq, B. Ind. X4 b, The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great snips, that haue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 1399 Hakluyt 
Voy, II. 1. asx A certaine shippe madeofboordes, and sowed 
together with cayn>, which m threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes. lAsePuacHAS Pilgrims 11. 1778 subhnoie. The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that U all their 
Cables and Ropes, shy/ [see b] Coire, tyoa Collect, Voy. 
fChurchilb 111 . 573/a Cayr (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 1797 A Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. I. xxiv. sod 
Of the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are tne 
Fibres of the Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to make 
Cordage and Cables for Shipping. X779 Forbest Voy, N. 
Guinea 67 The coco nut tree produces coir. 1844 Hutl 
Deck Act lax Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, td. s86e 
Tennent Ceylon II. it. 137 The bwt coir is made from the 
unripe nuts. 

b. attrib,, as coir-cable, -fibre, -rope, -yarn, 
xfyn Phil. Trasts, XIX. 430 ifere you will find the Arack 
Drink, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit. X697 Dampibr 
Voy. (1698) 1 . X. 305 These are called Coire Cables: they 
will last very well. X698 Fryes Ace. E. India 4 > P, xax 
(Vule) They [the Surat people] have. .Cair-yarn made of the 
Cocos for cordage. X739 Lend, Mag. XXVIII. 604 Their 
c^-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. x8x6 
* Quiz ' Grand Master vii. 190 Goulaub, sans ceremoiw, sat 
Upon a piece of koir mat 1873 Bbdfosd SailoVs Pocket 
Bh. X. (ed. a) 360 Coir rope is ^ual in strength to hempen ' 
rojM of the same sixe, ana is but two-thirds the weight 
Cols, Sc. f. Cose v, Obs,, to barter. 
tOoia«, ^sb, Obs, [Etymology and meaning 
uncertain.] 

(Matzner explains *ugly woman, monster*, comparing 
coUy\ Halliweli says : nobody'; Pauli: 'mistress'.) 

X393 Gower Con/ 1 . xoo And prively withoute nedse He 
bringeth this foule great coiseTo his castell in suche a wi&e 
That no man might her shape avise. 

ColBt, obs. f. Queebt, wood-pigeon ; Sc. f. of 
Coast, Cost. 

f Goi'Bteredf///. a. Obs, 

Nares suggeste * coiled up Into a email compass'; HaUl* 
well, 'inconventeiiced'. 


COISTBHI.. 


OOl^A. 


• 

■<•4 Maprtov. etc Malconimi V. i Wki. <iis6)ii I cooM 
1mv« curried a lady up and duwa at armea lehstb, on a 
platter; end I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the atreii^ of a mana backe uid hia ame, 
would be coiueitl. 

Ooigtrgir O^J, or arcJk. Also 6 ooyatvel;!, 
ooistorel, 6-7 coystrilCh S ooistill. [A variant 
of CimTREL V. (An interchange of u and ot in 
words from Fr. is frequentO] 

1. A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

1577 IfoLiNsiiSD 499 A knight with hU esquire, 

and coiatrell with hia two honaea. ~ ffist. Scoti. (1586) 

1 1. 89 Such ooiaterels and other as remained with the Scotiah 
cariuge, aeeing the discomfiture of their aduersariec ran 
foortn and puraued them into those mariahes. ifias Scott 
Hetrothtd xviti, Norciui you fly from your atandard without 
auch tnfany asevencoiatrela or grooms are unwilling to incur. 

b. v^Lad. (Cf. Gboom.) 
liM Mikcmc Ft. Diei.t C0Utr§l^ a young Lad, mm J9mm§ 
Garfom. 

2. Used as a term of lepmnch or contempt; 
lCiiav& base fellow, low varlet. 

iSii B, Ricua Farewell D y, Her Chaatltie assailed by 
auMe a simple coisterelL aggi Trouh. Raigne K. John 
(1611) a8 Sham^at thou not coyatrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad. To grace thy carkaaae with an ornament. sggi.B. 
JoNBON Ev. Man tn Hum. iv. ii, You whorson, bragging 
Coystrill ifci Shaks. Tvoel, H. 1. ill. 43 He's a Coward 
and a Coyatrill that will not drinke to iny Neece. tfij 
AraswooTM Eat. Diet, iMorell) 1, A eeiiiru . . Met. homo 

timid US. 

eUtrib. agtt Frauncb Leamert Leg. Ded., The swarming 
rabble of our ooystrell curates. 

Oolstrell, oba form of Kebtul. 

Ooi^y, ? obs. form of Qukast. 

M.. ia Haitahome Meir. T. (i8ag) 218 (MAtx.) In ateide 
or sturgeon and lamprons, He draweth up . . Codlyng, 
cungur, and auclie coisy [Hazl. £. P. P. 1 . ^ queyse] A^e. 

tOoit. Obs. [ad. L. coit-us going together, 
coition, f. c<hirt to go together. Cf. F. coil (t6th 
c. InLlttrdV] -Coition a. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2355 If from the coit of these Ani< 
maJs . . Animate should be born. 1745 J. Parsons Ltd. 
Muse. Moiioa uL 76 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1786 Auouv Buncle (1976) HI. 62. 

Colt, oolte, obs. ff. Quoit ; Sc. f. Coat, Quot. 
(kJu'ital). [f. Coit- us + -al ] 1^'Uting 
to coitus (Sj/d. Soe. Lex, 1883). 

t Ooi'tBf V. Obs. rare. [f. L. ccil-^ ppl. stem 
of Cairo (see above).] To come together, unite. 

BANfSTsa Hist, Mam 1. 3a The which, after, . .do coke 
and io3me together in one, the greatest of aJl the Nerues in 
the body. Ibid. v. 76. 

Coition (k^ii'/an). [ad. L. eoitifn-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. coit-, ppl. stem 
of co-Tre to go together.] 

1 1. ( ioing or coming together ; meeting ; uniting. 
iif4i K. Copland Gaiyeds Terai>eutyke a C iij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Cbookk 
Body ef Mem 695 Coition I meane or conjunction of the 
ayre. Bfigfi Blount Gleuej^.t Coiiim^ on assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion, tops Sia P. Kinc. IVersh^ Prim. 
Ck. II. (T7sa) la The tongue . . sounds or speaks through 
the knoclnng or coition of the Lips. 

t b. ' A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 
another, as of the iron and loadstone* (Bailey) . 

1813 M. Ridlby Meum. Bodies 79 Where the coition . . is 
moat atrone. 1638 Wilkins New H'erld xiv. (1707) xi8 
Gravity. .’Tia suim a. .mutual desire of union, whereby con* 
denaed Bodies . . do naturally apply iheoiselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition, xdoa in Pkenix II* ^4, The 
Antients knew no more of the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they improperly call'd Attraction. 

t O. * Conjunction * of the planets. Ohs. 

Phillips s.v.. Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is in the same aimi and degree with the Sun. 1761 SricaNR 
STr. Skamdyt SSewkenbergius' Tale^ Five planets were in 
eokion all at once with Soorpia 
2. Sexual conjunction, copulation, [so late L. 
eciHo, class. L. coitus.'] 

x6s 5 CaooKB Bodv ^ Mam 51. 1643 Sia T. Browns 
Med. II. (1656) 1 9, 1 could be content . . that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this trtviall 
and vulgar way of coition. 1697 Drvdbn Virg, Georg, iii. 
376. xyoi Grew Cosm. Saer, i j.). He is not made pro- 
active of hia kind, but by coition with a female. x8a6 
Kirby & Sr. Entemol. (1838) IV. alii. ^3 Coition and im- 
pregnation were not simultaneous. 1878 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 1x5. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1649 Milton Elkon. xi. (1851) 437 To affirme .. that the 
Banament, which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
bring forth any autoritative Act without his Masculine 
coition. 1854 ft* L'Estranoe Ckas. /(ifiss) 9. 1674 Petty 
DupL PrederiioH 131, I might auppoae that Atoms are also 
Male and Female . . and that the above-named Byaases are 
the Points d; Coition. 

. t ColtBira. Obs. ff. L. type *caitura, f. coit - ; 
Me Coition, and -nBB.j 

1. A coming or meeting ti^ether, conjunction. 

1378 Bamistbb Hist. Man v. 83 elegant coiture of the 

braujiches ia made Uke halfe a drcle, xooi R. Dolman tr, 
LaPrimamd. Fr. Aead. iii. (1618) 849 The greene Emer- 
aud.. sometimes happeneth to breaks euen in the act of 
^iture. 

2. - Coition 3. 

1x74 Nbwton Heedth Mag. 7a Daungers whidh mneh 
coiture and carnalitie bringeth. i6ts G. Samdvs TVwp. il 
MS This fdace) tree.. doth not ftuAifie, bat by coiture. 
1848 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 1 . 89 To see that pure 


eo6 

Hume fidl, a psoalltttte ; And Coteors of RtriBans, caaselier 
fimitie. 

II Ooitw (ic^«*it8!B). [L. ; see Coir.] -Coition 
9 (in fcientiiic writers, who also use the L. phrase 
in coitU’^ in coition). 

t9s$ Dbjiham Phiys. Tieol vtii. iv. 400 The Female in 
Coitn. i8S4 Ramssotiiam Obstetr. Med. 61 On the 7th 
d^ from coitus. 

Colaiar, var. Coxisit Obs., cobbler, patcher. 
t Cojoin, obs. variant of Conjoin v. 

1590 Watson Kglegm on SVaisingham Poems (Arb.) 
173 Vet all in one coioind doe all excell. s8iz Shams. 
Wimt, T. L ii. 242 Then *tte very credent, Hiou may'at co* 
io|me with somecning. 

Co-Judge, -juatloiar : see Co- 3 b. 

Ocjnror. [sec Co- 3 c.] One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

• W Shklton tr. Wo/ton’o Short Fiew Hiekei Thee. 
^ <T.) The solemn form of oaths : of a compurgator, or co- 
juror. I'he form of this oath is this : ' 1 swear by God, 
that the oath which N . swore was honest and true li^ 
Nichols BntUm II. 336 It has been tried in full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Cok-, for words formerly so spelt, see Coc-, 

Cook-. 

Cokar, ookar-nut : see Coco. 

Coke (k^uk), sb. Also 7-9 ooak, 8 coake, 
oowka. [Known only from tlie 17 th c., when 
classed by Kay as a North-country word. Possibly 
the same as the northern Colk sfi. (also spelt cohe) 
a core, cohe being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been consumed. 
The early use of the word as an individual name 
with jd. coahs, cokes, would agree with this. 
(Thcncc also mod.P'. coke pL cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and form, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of core and cinder. 

1898 CumhrLi. Gloss. (K. I). S.’i, Cenok, the core. * It's 
badly burnt lime, it's nought but cowks.'J ^ 

1 . The solid substance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constituents, being a form of carbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 

t a. with n and plural. Ohs. 

18/jn Plot Ste^ordsk. (z686) laB The cx>al thus prepar^ 
[by charringl they call coaka xj^S Trans. R. Soc. Edin 
(178B) 1 . Q4t That species of coal, .bums like coaks, without 
flame or smoak. 1795 J. Aikin Manchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered, 
b. as a substance : fta plural. 

X889 WoRLiDGB Syst, Agrie. (i88x) 323 Coke In Pit-coal or 
Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Cliarcoal 
1874 hi. C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cule charred : 

U is now become a word of general use. 1709 Martyn in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 3a Some Cowke(or Cinders of Pit- 
coal). 1783 .specif. If. if. Conway’s Patent No. pxo Coal. . 
not wasted or consumed, buttunicd into a useful cinder, gene- 
ral] y cal led ooake. 1787 Foruycb in Phil, Trans. LXaV 1 1 . 
31a Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt till no smoak 
arises. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Tecknol. <ed. a) 

1 . 104 Colds may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into, .the coking and non-coking. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as coke- like adj. ; coke- 
crusher, -furtiace, -miner, -oven ; coke-tower, a 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 
in the manulacture of hydrochloric acid. 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama .^cL 4* Art II. 565 Prepared 
with coke-fuel, liyt Tyndall Fragm. Set. (ed. 6) I. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke points. 1884 Pall Mall G, 25 
Jan. j/a The coke-miners at Conncllsville, Pensylvania. 
CoJCO (h^k), V. [f. Cuke j/l] 

1 . trans. To convert (coal> into coke. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 The heat, .appears to have 
.. coaked bods of ooaL a 184s Hood Ode to R. Wilson. 
Poor Nature . .is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost dioked, 
1884 Cassell's Fasn. Mag. Mar. 303/1 Two days are suffi- 
cient to * coke ’ the coal. 

b. Erroneously said of wood. 
x8i8 Scott Antiq. xviti, I'he furnkce in which the wood 
was deposited in crocr to its being cokad or charred. 

2 . intr. (for refi.) Of coal : I'o turn into coke. 

1884 R Incbrsoll in Harped s Mag. May 876/x It will 

not coke. 

Coke, obs. foim of Cock, Colk, Cook. 

Coke, Colker, dial. f. Calk, Calker. 
Cokedril(l, -odriU, obs. f. Cbocx>dilb. 
t Coker. Ohs. slang. — Catilkj£S4. 

c 1690 B. £. Diet. Cant, Crew, Coker, a Lye. sysg in 
New Catti. Viet. 

Coker, obs. form of Cocker, Coco. 
t Cokes. Obs. Forms: 6-7 ookes, ooaks, 
ooxe, 7 oox, ooax. [Origin obscure: possibly 
related to cockessay^ Cockney, and its cognates.] 
A silly fellow, fool, ninny; a simpleton, one easily 
'tokenin'. 

1587 Drant Horace Epist. xviL F Aristippus . . tba 
Sharpe Diogenes deryded in his kinde Tliou art iqd. he) a 
common cokes. 1388 T. Howkll Newe Sonetsix87^2$2 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. iSfS J- Still Gamm. Gmrton v. ii, He showelh 
himself herein, .so very a coxe The cat was not so madly 
alurod by the fexe. 1811 Catom.,Gmiimim, a noddie, ninnie, 
ooxe, ideoL 1818 Boavm. & Fl. WU at Sett. Weepons iil 
[.G o, yoQ 're a bminleis 8ox (p.r. coax], a toy, a Fop. i8s8 
Fomo Lottods MeL rv. H, A kind of Com, which is, os the 
learned term it, an ass, a puppy, etc. 1898 Lvlv Euphmes 


Bvj, Ibroaght dwevplilwa(bie«rjiirfli98i tededEMl 
and thou hast bandied ms lilm a Gocksoombe. vi8|pBiK 
Viet. Cant. Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or liartbOf 
lomcw-Fair. 

Cokm, obs. form of Cqail 
C oka-Btolo, var. of CooK-aTOOi. Obs. 

Ooket, obs. f. CocKKT. 

t Coko-upM^Xdttlirto&e Obs. [From Ihe 
o^hrated l%al text-hook, the pommenUry upon 
Littleton bv Sir Edward Coke.] Cant name of a 
mixed drink. 

sftt Load. kCoumiry Brewer iv. <ed. r) 889 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and when mixed Coke upon Littleton. 

in EtonUma iv. 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
*C(Ae upon Littleton ', i, e. tent and tinuidy. 

Cokewold, Ookil<le, obs. if. Cockolo, Cockle. 
tCoUa. Obs. [a. F. eaguim.'] Kogoe, rascal. 
CX330 Artk. 4> dfrr/. 6381 Quath Arthour, ihou hechen 
Cdun, Wende to the dead Apoliii 1 
CoUiiE tkdu-kiq), vbl. sb. [£ Coke v. + -ing l ] 
The converting of coal intoc^e. AlsooZ/lrx'd. and 
Comb., as coking coal, etten, process, coking-kiln. 
iTpt Hamilton Bertkollet's Dyeittg 1 . 1. 11. iii. tjj Piicoal 
is reduced to . . charcoal, by an operation called cokeing. 
x8o8 Martin in Pkii. 'IVems. XCVI. 344 The strata of coal 
..are of a cokeing quality, 1887 W, W, Smyth Coal tjr 
Coalmining 50 1 ne Quality is also inferior for . , coking. 
1875 Urr Diet. Arts 1 . 885 Fifst-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king : see Co-. • 

t Co*kir-no8e. Obs. rare. pf. Cocker ».] 
Meaning doubtful : in quot. applied to hermits. 

I4te Test, W, Thorpe, These cokir noses are suffered to 
live in pride and hypocrisy, and to defoul tliemselves both 
bodily and ghostly. 

Cokk-t older spelling of Cock- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. ff. Cdckoo. 

Cokold(6, ookwaldo, ubs. ff. Cuckold. 
t Gokyr-mete. Obs. In the Promp. Parv. ex 
plained os ' mud, mire, filth *. 

But cf. the annexed quots. for cokerynge mete, cokkyrs. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 85 Cokyrmete, cenum, lutum. Ibid, 
86 Cookeryoge nwte, car{ficio [read -/otio). a 1483 Liber 
Niger Hdw. IVm Jlousek. Ord. (1790) 76 He ouglil, by the 
statutoB. to have noe fee . . but droppingch and sjtylluiges ; 
but the L'okkyrs and the lees. 

t Cokysee. Ohs. « Cookess, female cook. 

14.. MS. Laud 416 f. 74 cHalliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
desernc and know A tapster, a coky.sse, or an ONtclars wyf, 
From a gentyl woman, yf they stond arow. 

II Col (kid). [Fr,, Pr. and Cjallo-Romanic col L. 
colium neck, used ofPamassnB by Statius, >=yf/^;7t; 
BO, obs. It. collo ‘altiini, giogo* (Della Crusca). 

Cf. the corresp. north. Eng. Halsb, kause lit. *n«ck'. 
and Ger. jock yoke, ju^m. From an early date the local 
col has been rendered in ined. Lat. charters, etc., by colUs 
* hill as well as by colium ; and in the Italianizing of Pied- 
montese names, colle is now substituted, as in Coile di 
Tenda for the local Col de Tenda, Pr. lou ebu de Tendo.\ 

A marked depresbion in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word l>elonging to 
the Romanic dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 
climbers and geologists have used of other ragions. 

sBs3 Th. Ross Humboldt's Ttytv. IIL xxxii, 291 note, 'The 
Cols or passes indiute the minimum of the height to which 
the ridge of tlie mountains lowers in a particular country. 
x8 « J. JD. Forbes Tour Mt. Blame v\x\. 90 It is five hours 
wiHic to the col. 1873 Geikir Gt. Ice Age xiii. 174 The de- 
nudation, or wearing away, of the col between two valleys, 
licnoc Ool V. nonce~wd. (see quot.) 

1884 Sat. Rev. 8 Mar. 31 x Mountains, .liave been * colled * 
(a term of art ; the verb signifying to go up one side and 
down another^ 1890 Daily Netie 5 Mar. 5/3 * I'o do the 
Steinmannspits. .or col the dear old Darneunadel.' 

CoL obs. f. Coal, Cole, Cool ; also, an apothe- 
cary's abbreviation for Coltandeb. 

C0I-, assimilated form of the prefix Cov-, Con-. 
before /; not used in the earliest L., which had 
con-, but afterwards regular, and so in modem 
Romanic and Eng., as L. conloquium, colloquium, 
Colloquy. For the general sijTOification, see Com-. 

As in the case of the parallel forms corn- and 
con-, Latin words in coll- were in Pr., Sp., OFr., 
and early M£., reduced to eol-, as in L. eollecta, 
OF. coleite, ME. colet'", so colacian, colege. With 
tlie revival of learning this was alter^ back to coll^ ; 
but only one / is sounded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain (kp-) or (kil-) ; as, how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the / upon the vowel, when rhetorical or distinctive 
stress is put on the first syllable, we here use the 
symbolization k^ff-, implying that the full kfl- may 
be developed under stress. 

M Cola (k^'la). Also kola. \ Kola, Kolia, Cooru, 
in Negro langs. of W. Africa.] A genus of trees, 
N. O. Sterculiaeem, natives of western tropiod 
Africa ; esp. C. acuminata, which has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and Brazil ; its seed 
called ooU-nut or oola-oeedi about the size of a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largely used for 
chewing as a condiment and digestive^ 

1799 Aec. Sierra Leone S4D Cola is a faaMus fnite, highly 
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CoLa, pi. of CobAii. 

Cola* 7 see alio CotiLA-, 

0 o 4 a‘bowttr. [Co- 3 b.] Fellow-labomer. 

«•» Sat, Ktv. VIII. sjfi/a The movement, .which wee 
headed by WUberforce andhU co-labourerti. 1871 PaocToe 
Eu, Astrm. ix. ie6 Prof. Adame wee aatiapated . . by 
Leverrier, hie co> 1 abourer of old. 

Colady« coleda^ corrnpt form of Cobbodt. 
Colage, obi. t COLLKGB. 

Oolambor, var. of CALAinionB, aloei-wood. 

1687 Ssounr BtUamira 1. Wbi. 174a II. 97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Pan Colaubor. 
t OO'UUBUmt. Obi. rare-^, (ad. L. ‘rtTAf- 
ment-um. f, cSidr^ to strain, filter (see Colatb).] 
Product of FtraiiiiiifT or filtration. 

^48 Sia T. BaowNB PwuL Ejk. 11. i. 54 Chrystall . . it a 
minerall body, .made of a lentous colaineutof earth, druwno 
from the most pure and limpid juyee therof 

Colander, Olllleilder. Cl^^ldurlai). Forms: 
5 oolonur, oolyndore, 6 oolendre, oolUndar, 67 
oolender, 7 collander, oolindor. 7-S -endar, 6- 
-ander. Also 6 oullyandre, -inder, 6-S -ander, 
8 -endar, 7- -onder. [Akin to the equivalent 
med.L. cblatorium, f. iold-re, colaMts to strain (see 
-OHlUM). Cf. Jt. colatojo {^colaioric)^ F. couloir, 
couloire ; also Sp. colador (:— L. cbldlbr-ot/i). The 
form of the Ping, word api^ears to las due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

L A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and uaed os a 
sieve or strainer in cookerv. 

SU C1450 Cookery Bks. 113 feniy hit . . drawe it thorw a 
colonur. 14. . h^oc. in Wr.-Wfllck«r 574 Colatorium^ a 
Gilyndore. 1530 Palsur. 207/1 Colundre to itrayne with, 
catHertsie. s6a6^ G. Sanuys C>r/f</'r Met. xii. Like 
curdM through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht Through 
draining colciidarK. 167a Evrlvn Mem. (1857) 
the late wur, his own ship was pierced like a colander. 
1697 Dri'OBN Virg. Georg. 11. «8 Pl^^t an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrougnt. xBj/s Jowett Plato (ed. 

a) U. 3^ They carry water to a vessel wui ' * 

in a similarly holey colander. 


mich i^ full of holes 


sfS 9 W 7 //r 4* /m». IV. C. ^1820 i8t One cufiyandre ix. 
s Fleming Georg. Virg. 11. a6Tl»e cullinders or strayners 
oT tne presses [Georg. 11. 242 tokt /^re/orom]. 1615 Mamk< 
HAM Jing. //ouse-w. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullandcr, and b‘t all the nioysture run from them. 1769 
Mrs. Rai fai.d Eng. Hou$ek, (1778I xx Strain it througli a 
ciillendar. 1796 Mrs. Gi,a.ssb Cookery vi. 03 Take some 
crumbs of bread rublied through a nne cullender. s8^ 
SoYBK Pantro/h. a6i Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans. 

2. irans/. and /iff. 

1^3 Holland PlutarcEs Mar, ass (K.^ Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were' through u colander or strainer, 
wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way beliind, 
whiles the betier do paRse and run out. 1713 Dbkham 
Phys. ThfoL iv. aoi After it hath been strained through 
those curious Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. >839 T. Hook 
Guruey Marrud 193 Do you suppose such a .story could be 
shaken in a family colander without running through? 

3 . A similar vessel used in the casliiig of shot. 

1873 Urx Diet. Arts HI. 79 The cullenders are hollow 

hciiiihpheics of sheet-iron, about 20 inches in diameter, 
Mrforated with holas, which should be perfectly round and 
free from burs. 1879 G. GLAnsTONit in Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. ^ soy'x 'I'ne perforated frames, or cullenders, 
through which the molten metal has to pass. 

4 . Lomh. 

1B74 Knight Diet. Merit. ^ Colandrr-shtntct. one of wire 
open-work, lor shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporating- 
pan. 

€k>*laader, ou*llender, v. ff. the sb.] 

1 . Iraus. To imsi through a colander, to strain. 
Also /ff 

X887 Flor. Caddy Tl/ro’ Fields to. Linnaeus I. xaS Why 
was tiiere no Boswell at bis elbow to uubiiidcx hia best for 
us? 

2 . To perforate with a number of holes, to riddle. 

1715 tr. PanciroUus' Reriun Mem. I. iv, 11 148 They 

wore Linen Stockings, cullendcr'd, as it were, with Holes At 
bottom. x86a Life Sir R. Wilson 1 . ii. 77 Three dropped 
quite colandered with balls. 

Colander, var. of Coliaxder Obs., coriander. 
Colaphlc (kalic’fik), a. nonce-wU. [f. Gr. 
BuAo0-or (sec next) + -ic.] Of or j)c!taining to a 
blow or buffet. 

^7 Blackm, Mag. XLTl. 934 To administer some slight 
co1a|mic castipitions to the ear of the atlprit. 

t C 0 *lapaiB 4 f V. Obs. in 6 corrupted to ool- 
phec, oolfoka. [a. OF. colapkiit^r, ~mr, ad. late 
L. colaphiudre, ad. Gr. to buffet, cuff, 

f. lebKatpoi a blow, buffet.] To buffet or cuff. 

c X450 Mirour Saluacionn xx8 How Christis sdsage hidde 
was. .scorned A colaphizid. X4B3 Caxton Cato I v, Saynte 
Powle. .was oola^diysed and liete tli« aangelle Saihanas. 
i»t R. KowAaoi Daman 4 - /*. in Dadsky (X780) 1 . 909 
Away, lacknapes, els 1 wyll colpheg you by and by {//os- 
UtCs ea, has corphise?. 1M77 T. Richards Misogmns in. 
i. He oolfeke him my selfe (bite, come onta whax will, thgih 
huMim OUssagr., CaUs^im, to buffet or beat with the fist. 
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tween dm aiM^ aad tho Miauloti .. Celnrin k obw used 
for the orio, or tiiig,a«top df ths shaift si the ooWmn, noxt 
the caintal; called mdwcbetttML t7tiin BAH.rrvoLll. 
t Co^liita^ a. Obs. M. h. cUm-ns pa. 

of aiitd to htimiib ffUer.j Strained, cliui- 

1681 Lowti ttkt. Amim, ^ JIfi/L 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and cokte honey. - 

.t Ooifttff, 9 . Obs. [f. L. rd/af- : see prec. and 
-ATH il.J To strain, pass through a strainer. 

•83B jfmtoRN bias. Bathes iH. <x66p) at Fresh Springs 
oolated from the Sea,tliAougb hunks of sand. 

Colaterall, obs. form of Collateral. 
Oola*tiOA« [sb. of action, f. L. cbldrs to strain : 
see CoLATK and -atiok.] llie action of straining 
or passing throogh a strainer. 

x8ia Woodall Snrg. Mats Wks. (x673> 069 Colulion is the 
transmission of that which Is humid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had separated from the dryer sub- 
stance. 1657 Tomlinson Renods Di^. 30 Modes of pre- 
paration . . as emollitioii, culation. x8m in Phillips ; also 
in Hailby, Johnson, and mod. Diets., out app. Obs. 
Cto-laidtnde. AHrott. [.-^ Co- 4.] The 
complement of the latitude, i.e, the difference 
bciwoen it and 90 degrees. 

S790 Roy Trtgon. Operation in /%//. TVhmix. LXXX. so8 
Its latitude wUl be 51^ 6' 32' 8 ; and hence PR the 00- 
latitude will be 38® 53' a. 1878 Lockybb Starganing 
399 I’he altitude of the star In tius case is its decimation 
plus Che co-latitude of the place. 

t Co*la»t01!y. Obs. [ad. med.L. cdldtdri-um, 
see CoLARDBB. The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the fonn collatores 
pi.] Anything which strains ; a strainer. 

1541 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg., The boles of 
the eyes and the collatores of the nosethyrlles. 1343 
Tramrkon rigo's Ckirufg. i. Hi. 4 Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayners die nastrelles. 1837 Phys. 
Dict.t Coiatorie. n streiner. X671 Salmon Jned. 469 
Colatorium is a Strainer, xyxo Brit. Apollo \\. Quarterly 
No. 1 6/1 The Liver, .is a Colatory of the Blood. 
CO'lfotlira. ? Obs. [a. F. colatmre or ad. late 
L. cbldiitra. f. cdldre to strain.] 

1 . The process of straining; eolation. 

X637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 57 May be separated from 
them by colature. x66x Lovrll Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 496 
Colature through a handkercher. 1791 Edin. Hsw Disp. 
zoo By colature through straioers of linen. 

2. I he product ot straining ; * strainings *. 

sfex Holland Pliny xxn xxt. il. zsfi The bars colaturs 
of the decoction in water, purgeth most extremely. Ibid. 
II. X43 The broth or coUamre of them [lAtpines] bmng^ etc. 
x6xz CoroK., Colature, a colature; the thing BtraineaT 
8. A Strainer, colatory. 

x 348'37 ViCARY A fiat. V. (r888) A4 The superfluities of the 
brayne lliat commeth irom the coictures of the Nose. X675 
Evblyn Terra (1720) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to il through a Lolature of natural Earth. 
Oolbaok » Calpack [the mod. Fr. form]. 

■870 tr. Krehnemn-Ckatriad s Wederloo 048 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, colbacks, sabrea 

t Colb^rtine, Obs. Also oolbart-, oolver- 
toan. * A kind of 0]ieii lace with a square ground 
worn in ]7lh and i8th centuries. 

* A lace resembling network, of ihe fabrick of Monsieur 
Colhert, Superintendent of the French King's Manufactures' 
{F'op's J)nt. 1690). 

xGSiS Factious Citizen (Fairholt I. 393) A narrow diminu- 
tive eolvertcien pinner that maken them look so naint-like. 
1690 Evici.yn M undue Mnliebris 3 Twice twdve 4 Iay smocks 
of Holland line. With cambric sleeves rich point to joyn, 
(For she despises colbertine). xsoo Conckbvb Way of 
World V, i. A yard of yellow Colberteen. X713 Swirr 
Crtdenus 4 I'. 217 [She] Scarce known what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. X7B3 Guar- 
dian No. 151 A plain mu.slin head and ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace. 411851 Joanna Baii.uk Posms, ’To a Teapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. 

Coloannon ^kplkarum). Also oale-, oole-. 
[f. Cole cabbage ; the rest is of uncertain meaning. 
(But It is •mid that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with a cannon-ball. J 
‘Potatoes nnd cibbage pounded together in a 
mortar and then stewed with butter. Aa Irish dish ' 
(Grose 1785). 

X774 '•lee in 18791. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral. T. (xBx6) 
1 . X. 77 KorcHter. .dined like a philosopher upon oolcannun. 
187a Atkenmum so Jan. 75 t Aliont 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
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Irish comedian, founded in 1 -ons Acre a * Cokannon Club ' 
. . Colcannon, that Irish dtrii which, properly cooked, U a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. xBto in Antrim 


4 Down Gloa, 

t Oolcase, obs. f. Colocasia. 

c 1400 Paliad. OH /hub. iv. 173 Savery, colcase, and 
cresses. 

tColoh. Obs. rare. [cf. Sp. colcka coverlet, 
counterpane.] 

»ta Will ofW. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ij colchk of sHk. 

Cololieffter (kjadtjestdi \ a town of England , 
in Essex, famous for its oysten, called £ortly 
Cclchesters or Colchester natives. 

c xfias MS, Bodl. 30 fol. xi a, They [oysters] past for good 
plump oolchesters. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg xv, like Col- 
chester native, bora To its vinegar, only, and pepper. 

ColcUo (k/>*lkik), a, [ad. L. Colchie-us.'\ Of 
Colchis : in several trivial names of plants. 
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Wood (1899) f» <%h iqa is 

1 lIoMB straaiw than foadi Gorii^^ 
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of iddrColchicum etstiumnale. 

i%a Phasmme. font. Xlll. X3;4 Codefes . . wntiAM^ 
emetine, oolchkiiM. liiS Daify ts Sit 

Chane. .of having pekoned hli wUe with ooteWna 

U AllolliOUHl (kp'lkik^ vi^garJy hF'ItJUKiftoX 
[L.; a. Gr. aoKRtmit mesdow-iaffrdo, Beuftar dt 
utKxiubt Colchfam, of Colehis, i&cfeBt msoe of « 
region east of the Blade Sea. The same hid te^ 
ence to the potsunoiis arts of the UgendOT Medea 
of Colchk, in reference to whom ‘ vonenaCTolehica ’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

L Hoi. A genus of liliaceous plants, the heat 
known species of which C. aututtmmli^ the Meadow* 
saffron, is found wild in some parts isf England. 

It blooms in autumn with a light purplish ihuhImI flower 
superficially resembling the crecua* The coi^ s ee ds and 
flowers oontain aa send, stimulating, deleterious principle^ 
on account of which they are used in medicine. 

1397 Glrarde Herbal 130 Medow Saffron or Culclileum, 
groweth. .in the IleColdiu, whereof it toolim his name. oWf 
Evblyh Kal. Hori. <X7S9l ext You may stay tHi August or 


Mtd. 386 Coichicum resembles a crocus in appeaiuBOSi hut 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

attrib. iMB Kovlb & Hrahlaiid Man. Mat. Mod. («d. j) 
676 Coichicum Root is used fresh mid dry. ibUl. 677 Tinc- 
ture of Coldiicum seed. 

2 . A medicine containing the active prindpV uf 
this plant, used especially in gout ana rheumatic 
affections. 

179X Ciuunbers' Cycl. (cd. Reesl s. v., The medtcinal vtr* 
tues of coichicum. 1834 J. M. Good Stsufy Mod. (ed. 4) 
II. 304 It is possible that the Coichicum may act by a 
specific power, etc. a 1843 Syd. Smith Mod. Ckemgss Wks, 
1^ II. 332/a If 1 had the gout, there was no oolchicom. 

Oolenyte, oholehyte (kflkoit). [Also in 
mod.F., ad. Gr. xoAxi/ri^ (of Egyptian deriv.) 
found in papyri (see Diodorf in St^h. *rhesavtta, 
S.V.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whoie busi- 
ness it was to provide the liturg^l services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. (Littrd.) 

Wilkinson Mann. Ane. Egypt 'ed. BlnA) III. 449 
Cqldiyte or Ritual Reader. 1880 L. Wallace Bsn-Hur 
V. iii.^oa A colchyte oresumed one day to speak to him. 

Colootliair (k/rlke)>aj). Also 7 -ohotar, ootar, 
-kdthor. [So in F., Pg. and med.L. (also calcatar), 
Sp. eolcotar, ad. Arab. .Ikali qol^dr (Pedro de 
AlcaJd, 1505), thought oy Dozy to be a corrup- 
tion of Gr. xdAjpoa^or or x/Kniatis Chaloamtm.J 
The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation uf sulphuric acid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in medicine^ in the mechanical arts, and In a 
finely powdered form by lewelltn under the name of range ; 
also called Crocus Martis. 

x8e3 Timmb Qusrsit. 1. xiii. 53 The colchotar, or red kcet 
which remayneth in the bottome. 1848 Sia T. Brownb 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
a rednesse contaiiimg the fijoed salt, will make good Inke. 
1791 E. Darwin Boi. Gard. 1. Notes 59 The precipitates of 
geld, and the ooloothar of other red preparatloua of iron, 
a^ called tender colours, xyit G. Smith LmbomL I. 95 
Take red calcined vitriol, or odoothar of vitriol tflsa C. 
PoRTBS PatxsimiH 4 -GA 9 og The previously polished sife is 
3vided with a coating of red colcothar. 
b. Formerly apfuied 
of other metals. 

^ x8xa Woodall .Swr-jr. MsdeWktt. (xfisalsifiHik Cirfkeihor 
is of two . . kinds, the one k from the fcce.< of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from cofiperas. x8sa Fkfnch y'^orksh. Spa vi 
69 The Co/catkar. .yieldz upon a nefinert tait most pure 
Copper like to very gold. x68t tr. Willie' Rem. Med. Wks. 
Woc.jCoieotkar, dross of metala 

t Colootharm#^ a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-imE. j Of or pertaining to colcothar. 

S869 W. SiMrsoN Hydral. Chym, ^ j The Colcotarioc parts. 
2870 — Hydral. Ess. 35 A colcotarine body. 

Cold (kould), dL Forms: i->3 oald, 3- cold, 
(5 ooold(e, hold, gold, 6 coold, oolld, 4-7 oolde^ 
^7 could). Northern 3- cold, (3 5 Raid, 4 
4-5 oalde, 5 oallde), 7- oauld, (9 oaud, 
). Also 1 Saxon oeald, 2 -4 Southern oheold, 
4 oheld, ohald. [0£. Anglian ca/tl (WSax. ceaUl\ 
oorresp. to OFris. and OSox. kola (MLG. hold, 
MD. colli, LG- hold, koold, koal, Dn.ium/, 

WFris. k&d, NFris. huld, kould, Sail, kbld, Wang. 
kdl, Helig. kdl, KKria. hold), OHG. (halt, halt 
(MHG., mod.G. kalt).aH. it<*/r/.r,(Norw. ia 4 f, Sw. 
kali. Da. hold), Goth, kald-s OTeut. *kaldo'-%, 
originally a ppL formation ( corresponding to Gi'. 
words in -r« 5 y, 1 ^ -/«j) from OTeut. verb-stem had- 
to be cold, friffire, cogn. with L. gel- in ^/«i, 
gclidus, OSlav. ffolatU ice. ME. and mod. cold is 


proyid^ with a coating of 'red c 

' to analogouB compounds 


COLD. 


COLD. 


In origin n midland foim, from Anglian later 
cM, whence also, with a retained, cauid, north 
Eng. ca$id, caad\ the Sax. and Kentish ceaU sur- 
vived in the south to the 14 th c. as Ciudald, chsld^ 
chaid, 

(Th« afRnittM of the rarious words belonaing to this root 
ore here exhibited for reference from their respective places. 

I. from stem 1. simply: 1. vb. intr. Aaf-aa, Ad/, 

hxltuts : cf. ON. kaUt OE, caloHt whence Acalx r. a. sb. 
kai-i-m, OE. e%U^ ci£Ut Chill; thence Chill Chills/., 
Chillxd, Chilling, Chilly, CHiLLiNsas. 

II. with suflix -di 3 adj. 0 £. cald^ eeald, Cold, 

Cauld, Ciieald. Thence 4. sb. Cold. 5. sh. kald-fn-t OHG. 
ekaiitxH, Ger. Ad//s, OB. euldu. ME. tCHBLoa. 6. vb. 
intr. kald-djaHt OS. caiddn, OHO. ckaiiint 0 £. caidian, 
CMldiaHt to Cold ; thence vb. Acold. 

U. from ablaut stem AdA : 7. adi. kd/-MM, OE. rd/ Cool, 
Cooly, Coolness ; and with transition toj^ inflexion, OHG, 
ckua/i, Ger. AtfA/r. Thence 8. ab. Cool. 9. vb. intr. kkldjan^ 
OS. cd/da. OE. c6UaH to Cool; thence vb Acooi^ adj. 
Acold. so. vb. trails. Ad(^aa, OE, catlan, ciian, to Kblb ; 
thence vb. t Akelb. 

Several other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
aid LG- have also a weak-grade stem kutd 
whence ON. sb. Aw/e//, LG. -kUlUn (x/A vtrkUlUn) from 
kuldjam ; of this no derivatives occur in Eng.).] 

1. liUrally* 1. The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body: of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity {colder^ coldest), 

a. of the atmosphere, and meteoric conditions. 

eogo Limdiif . Gaxsk . John xviii. t8 Stodon . . set gioedum 

forOon cald wsdh and wearmdon hia. c tooo j 4 jgv. Gas/, ibid., 
And wyrmdon hig, for ham bit wsbs ceald. cii6o Haitan 
G . ibid., And wormdan hye, fur-|iaii hit wmscheald. a igoo 
Cursor M. Z5Qio(Cotr.) pe night it was ful caald. ^1400 
Maundkv. (Roxb.) viii. ag Whoder pe weder sail be calde or 
hate, c 14M From/. Farv. 86 Cuolde Lmm coldc],yr/g’i</»x. 
1483 CatA. A net. 51 A Calde /rigidarium. xsa6 
Ftlgr. Far/, (w. de W. 1531) 140 In the colde wynterand 
foufe wether. 1376 Fleming Fnno/lie R/. 3sa Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and surh like culde meteors. 
b6os Shaks. Alts IVslli, i. 115 When Vertucs steely bones 
iiookes bleake i'th cold wind. 1709 Addison Tatter tAvi, 
tirr8 A cold Morning. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
Vil. x6z In the cold regions of the north. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sci, 4* /(r/ 11 . 59 If the winters and springs be 
dry, they are mostly cold. i88oGbikib Phvs. Gsog. v. xxxi. 
349 Round the poles, .the climates are coldest. 

b. of material substances which in their natural 
state communicate this sensation by contact. Often 
a.s a descriptive epithet of iron or steel, as the 
material of a weapon. Hence, such combinations 
as ice-cold^ key-coldf stone-cold. See these words. 

c sapo Lives Saints (1887^ 183 So cold ase a stoii. 1197 
R. GLOuc.(i7a4) x Welles swete and colde. 1576 Fleming 
Panoklis £>. six Ulowe hot and colde breath out of one 
moutn. 1667 Milton P, L, x. 851 Outstretcht he U^. on 
the cold ground. 1771 Snoi.lett HumOk, Cl. (17516) U. 36 
1*0 hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1^ 
Macnxill Will^ Jean 11. x, Wi’ the cauld ground for his 
bed. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xvi, Try him with the cold steel. 
1833 Maebyat/*. i‘fmr>/sxxxiii, Others darted cold shot at ua. 

c. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat ; esp. of a dead body, of death, the 
crave (mingling with b) ; hence sometimes » Cold 
in death, dead. 

C1340 Cursor M . 706X (Trin.) J^re mony modir son was 
colde. CZ386 Chaucre Knts T . zoao Nowe in his colde 
graue, c 1400 Desir . Tr ^ 7303 Kild all to kold dethe. 
14. . TundaU's Vis . 106 He uy cold dedde as any atan. 
c xago Guy IVarw , (C.) 1140 When he aawe pe bodyescolde 
Or]M knyghtys. xjOa J. Hbvwood Prev . 4 RPigT * (1867) 
70b 1 would lliy toung were coold. x6oa Mabston Aps^ 
topsids Rev . 11. iv, Knowing my fathers trunke scarce colde. 
1666 R. L'Esteangb Vis . Quev . (1708) 99 Solacing her self 
with her Gallant, before her Husband was thorou^ cold in 
the Mouth. 16^ PhiL Trapss . V. 3(197 The separated 
Heart of a Cold Animal. 1731 Johnson Rambler Ko. 190 
P 6 The cold hand of the angel of death. 1803 Scott Last 
Miputr. II. xxi. Then Deloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold hand the Mighty Book. 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

1316 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1531) x86b, As the lyght of 
y* nyght, a colde and a bareyn lyght. 1839 J ki’Iison Brit- 
tauy IX, 139 Almost daxzled by the moon’s cold rays. 

2. Relatively without heat, of a low temperature ; 
not heated. Hence applied to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply 'less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other ' ; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air : the air outside, as opposed to the hot air of 
a room. Cold bath, bathinp^\ a bath in cold or 
unheated water. 

xyas N. Rosinson Th, Physick 93a Having Recourae to 
the Cold Bath . . lliis Action of Cold Bathing. x 8 ee tr. 
LagraugdsCkepu , 11 . xxx Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 46 In a 
clear nig^t the Ejects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat . . they consequently soon become colder. 1833 C 
M'Intosh Bk . Garden 471 Cold pits for preserving veget- 
ables during winter. Mod. The sun is supposed to be 
growing colder through loss of its heat. 

b. esp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. 

Cold eoitatiea, a collation or lunch oensistlng entirely of 
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such viands ; evid meat, eoLi roast, roast meat, kept till 
cold ; cold treat, a table of cold viands, oXsoJig;. and depre- 
ciativeiy : so eoid kale, cold/orrUge, and the like. 

a lago Sondes IParde in Colt. Hem. 951 pat fur ham for- 
beameS al to colen calde. rxaao Liber Coeerum 1x669’ 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with kny ves . . messe hit fortlie 
on schyves. 1373 Lanbnam Lett, (xB/x) 59 Of a dish— ^ a 
colld pigeon or sa 1578 Seryittgpptade Cam/feri H, The 



in that ere way. . Tm damned if you won’t make cold meat 
of some on us.'^ 1836 Embrson Rttg. Traits, Persetsai Wks. 
(Bohn) II. X39 The story of Walter Scott’s .. slipping out 
every day., to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter. 
1883 Lloyd Rbb 4 Plow II. 149 Picked away daintily at 
his cold chicken. 

3. Of a person : Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling coli (Usually in predicate.) 

1370 Levins Maui/. 916 Could to ho, /rimseere. 1990 
Shakb. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 When I am cold, he heates me 
with beating. 1870 Mrs. Phklps Hedged In xviiL 973, ' 1 
grew cauld to my shoes.' xMg F.^ M. CRAwroRO Ropps. 
Singer I. 9X One moment you are in danger of being too 
cold. 

b. Of the chilly or shivenng stage in ague. 
xagdG. Day tr. Simon's Anitn. Chetn. II. 956 Intermit- 
tent fever . . towards the end of the cold stage. 

4. Of soil : Slow to absorb heat, from its imper- 
vious clayey nature and letentivcness of moisture. 

1398 TRRvraA Barth. De P. R. xv. xx. 496 In Asturia in 
Spam is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyie : for the 
luiide U colde. igao Pallad. en Hush, iii. 1050 The 
colde or weetisshe Unde mOkt so wen be. i6e6 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) ^ 665 It sheweth the Earth to be very cold. 1649 


Blithe Rug. tm/rov. Itn / r . \ 165a- 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Cold, Phil. Trans , I. qa ‘ ' 

x8o6 Grbgomy Dtct. Arts 4 .9r. I. 


Clay and Cold. 1663 Phil. 
Ground x8a6 Grbgomy Dtci 
soil is a cold heavy clay. xBx; 


19 Cold weeping 
I. 514 The worst 
Sia li. Davy Agric. C hem. 


soil is a cold heavy clay. 18x3 Sia H. Davy Agric. C hem. 
(1814) 178. x8m New Montnly Mag. XXXvII. aoq On 
such a cold andlean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
1877 Pendlkton Sci. Agric, 109 Clay aoiU are cold. 

f 6 . Caused or charncterized by cold. Obs. 

1568 Guapton Chrots. II. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases. 

t 6 . In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to 17 th c. cold and hot were (in association 
with dry or moist) applied to the * complexion * of 
things, including the elements, humours, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Obs. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moUt and hot, Are dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold ; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold.^ In some of 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism. 

rxoso Byrh/etdk's Handhoc In Anglia VIII. 999 EorSe 
ys co^d & dtix^^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 (Cott.) Queu pat 
sua bicunis aid His bl^e pan wexus dn and cald. 1340 
Hampolb Pr. Consc. 767 pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. c xgoe Lan/ratpc's Cirurg. 1. iii. xa Oon of pe men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, hat oper of a cold 
complexioiin ft a drie. Mx Turner Herbal 1. Pvb, The 
vertues of Chokewede . . Galene writeth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree. 1397 Gerardb Hetkal (X633) 805 
His root, is cold and dry. iM Bacon Sylva | 701 
Bole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and . .Terra Lemnia 
is the most hot. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watck 301 
The Meat p^uces cold spirits. 1739 Arbuthnot Rules 
t/ Diet 957 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions than the young and sanguine. 

t b. Opposed to ' hot ' as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system : The opposite of 
pungent, acrid, or stimulating. Obs. 

1383 Lloyd Trtets. Hsalth Y iy. Of these .iiil. cold sedes, 
Lettyse, PursUyne, white poppye and sanders. 16x4 W. B. 
Pkilosophep^s Banquet (ea. b) 79 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal ; in- 
dinerent, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions. Cold as charity : see Chabitt. 

CX173 Lamb. Hem. 95 Heortan. l»et calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. aiaas Ancr. R. zoo Ich wolde . . pet tu were, i 
mine luue, oSer allunge cold, oSer hot mid alle. xgBa 
Wyclip Rev. iii. X5, 1 wolde thou were coold or hooL 
cxgso tr. T. k Kem/is' /mil. t. xxi, For pese gop not to pe 
herte . . perfore we remayne colde ft slowe. 13x3 Lu. 
Berners Rreiss. 1 . ceviiL 948 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lordo of Roy. i5a6 
PihgT. Per/. (W de W. 1531) 964 b. Vnkynde synner, whicbe 
renderest agayne so drye & colde thankes to thy lorde 
therfore. 1397 Hookes Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix, Their cold af- 
fection to God-ward. 1640*1 Ktrkcudbr. iVardlomm. Min, 
i 0 '/Cr. (T6551 Z99 The Committie foirsaid . . decUres ane cold 
covenanter to be suche ane penotie quha does not his dewtie 
in everie thing committed to his cmarge, thankfullie and 
willinglie. X7X1 Stbelb S/tci, No. ^6 Pio Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1707 A. 
Hamilton New Ace, E. Ind. II. xlvii. X67 Their Incomes 
are very small, as Charity and Piety are very cold among 
their Flock, a 1770 Jortin Serm, {^^^^) Vl. vil 137 A 
cold request is entitled to a a>ld answer. 1783 Crabbb 
Village I. 945 And the cold charities of man to man. 184B 
H. Rogers introd. Burhds H'hs, 1 . 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friend to his country. 

fb. Free from excitement; unimpassioned; 
not flurried or hasty ; deliberate, Cool. Obs. 

e igso Vng. Childrens Bk. in Babees Bk. (x 868 ) 93 Be cold 
of spech, ft make no sttvfa* >808 Fishbx Irkt. 969 His 
delynge in tj^e of pe^Ues and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 15x3 Douglas Mfteis xu vii. X04 A man noohe inde- 


gest, bot wys and cald. tdii Shako. Cyml n* UL a Vour 
Lordship is. .the most coldest that euer turn'd vp Ace. 1794 
Palsy EPid. 11. iii. (1817) 88 The pnoductlon or artifice^ or 
of a cold forgery. 

1 0 . Void of sensual passion or heat. Obs. 

1807 Shaks. Lever's Com/l 3x5 He preached pure maid 
and praised cold chastity, sdoe « Ham, iv. vii. 17% iSxo 
— Ten^. IV. L 66 I'o make cold Nynmhes ehast crownea. 
x 6 oa Warner /A Ettg. xm. Ixxviiu (1019) 393 And Nature, 
aain Mules, in all DiuersUies is cold. lyaa PormCkems 
youths ^ Virgitts 93 Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
d. Feelingless, cold-blooded ; void of emotion. 
X849 Ruskin Sen, Lam/s 9 That sometimes the too cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings. xSgy Gen. P. Thompson Audi AU. IL 
App.96 Ihe cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right to take from every man who 
is weaker. 

8 . Showing no warm or friendly feeling ; the re- 
verite of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

>857 TotteFs Miseetl. (Arb.) 946 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. t6ei SHAxa 
All's Welt III. vL 191 , I spoke with hir but once, And found 
her wondrous cold. 1673 Wood L/e (1848) 184 Dined at 
my biother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re- 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 Maundeell Joum. 
Jerns. (1739) o Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come. 17M Wollaston Relig. Nat, vi. X49 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 1760 Vey. W. O, G, 
Vaughan vil 158, 1 have, once more, made my Addresses 
to Isabella . . but she’s as cold as a Cucumber. 1633 Hr. 
Martinbau Loom 4 Lugrer 1. ill. 38 Meet cold looks at 
every turn. 1885 Sir J. Hannkn in Law Re/, xo P. Div. 
9x She was excessively cold to her. 

3. fig. Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vital emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 94904 (Cott.) Care clinges in mi hert 
cald. f S3a5 A'. E. A Hit. P. A. 807 He toke on hvmfelf 
oure cares colde. r 1340 Gaw. 4 Ur. Knt. 1989 With ful 
colde sykynges. (rx4oo Destr. Troy 10585 Neucr k^is bu 
bi corse out of cold angur. 14. . Sir Beues 3561 (M^. M) 
whan he awaked, his hert was colde. Digby Myst, 

(x88a) III. X51 Cast in carys cold. 1306 Shaks. x Hen. I V, 11. 
iii. 39 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceeding's. lOag K. Long 
tr. Barclay's Argents ii. ix. 158 Timonides was strucke 
cold at heart. niBpx Fi.avrl ^>a Delsverattces {17$^) xvo 
Which gave a colder damp of Borrow to our hearts. 1781 
CowPBR ConversalioH 770 She feels. .A cold misgiving and 
a killing dread. 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; as in cola comfort, 
cold counsel, cold news, f cold rede, 
c X3a3 E. £, A Hit. P, C. >64 Lorde I colde watz his cumfort 
es^ Cursor M. 14995 (Trin.) My bro)wr lazer \pi f rend is 
deM. And |>at is to me a colde reed. Chaucer 

Nuns Priest's T, 436 Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte 
colde ; Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo. 137s 
Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 14, We receive but cold comfort 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. 1593 Shake, a Hen. 
VI, 111. i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset ; but Gods will 
be done. 1394 — Rich. Ill, w iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told. 16x3 A. N icchoi.rs Marriage 4 
IViving y'n, in Harl. Misc. (1744) II. 153 A cold Comfort to 
go to hot Hell for Company. 1638 Howrll Masanielto II. 

y s There came cold news from the countrey. . .*® 37 J. H, 
BWMAN Par. Serm, (ed. 9) III. ix. xa 8 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them. 1848 Macaulay HUt. Eng. viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
XB79 Froudb Csssar xxi. 556 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold conifort. 

11. Without poi^er to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions ; stale. 

(In the first quot. the sense is doubtful : cf. the same 
phrase in Tiuo Gsnt. iv. iv. 186.) 

[1506 Shaks. Merck. V, 11. vii. 73 Fare you well, your suite 
is cold.] X703 Addison Itafy, Venice Wks. 1791 11 . 37 The 
jest grows cmd even with them too, when it comes on in a 
second scene. 1843 Carlylk Past 4 Pr. (1858) 17Z The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor. 

12. Hunting, Said of scent in opposition to 
hot ' or * warm ' : Not strong, faint ; weak. 

139a Shaks. Vett, tfr Ad. 694 The hot Hent-snufliiig hounds 
are driuen to doubt . till they haue sin^^led With much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out. s6ox — Twel. N. 11. v. 134 He 
is now at a cold sent. x6xx — JVini. T. 11. i. xex You smell 
this businesse with a .sence as cold As is a dead*inaii8 nose. 
18. Sport, Unwounded. 

1836 * Stonembnor ' ftfit. S/orts 1. x. | x An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. 
tl4./f^. Neglected, unattended to. Obs. 

X703 Maunorell youm. JefVs> I1739) Pref., The Papers, 
after they had lain cold a good while oy him. 

16. Painting. Appli^ to tints or colouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder eflect of 
evening ; esp to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these. OpDosed to ^ warm ’ colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. 

1706 Art 0/ Painting (1744) 4oo He !t for the most part 
veiy cold in his colouring. 1793 Gowsr Painting in Oil 
Colours X3a His middle tint, whiw was made only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other colour but blue 
would make a colder tint. i8ax Cbaig iJki. Drawing iii. 
179 Colours . . are divided by the painter into warm and 
cold. 1879 Rood Chromatics xvii a^ Green is not a colour 
ujmestive of light or warmth, but Is what artists call cold. 
XU. Combinations, 

16. Cold occurs prefixed to another od^. to indi- 
cate the combination of the two qualities. (But 
Shokspere^s eold-pak perhaps meant pah with 
cold (sV) ; later examples may be imitations.) 

1391 Shaks. Ven, 4 Ad 890 With cold-pale weakness 



OOZJD. 

17. idverbUl tad parttynthttic, ti tMpattd, 
•tcMtedf •skintiid, *spirmd^ -ttmpertdi Cold* 
BLOOOKD; co^d’muttm$ishf tic. 

I5i* Chapmaii m. i«s Those ooldHipirlted peers. 
1^47 H. Mou Stmg gPS^ui To Rdr. t/t Soim cold-wed 
OenUemen. i7>t C»w 

■cmted Tre^. ^ £dim sSm Such 

Mid-temp^ .. entiqtw. ifoi FoRsvTH^ew/^ Sc^i, 
ly, 050 Cold'lwttomra land scattered in patdiM on the 
elopes. 1140 Hoop l/p JlMts 6a There was such a cold- 
rauttonish expression in his round unmeaning face. sll6s 
Gan. P. Tnoiireon in Brtuf/ani Adwr^iitr ai Sept. 6/i 
Some cold-skinned luard. 

18. with pa. ppli.f expreuing the ttttc in which 
t process Is performed : as cold’dra/um (drtwo 
cold, extracted or expressed without the aid of 
heat) ; cold-strved, coid-swaged, CoLD-HXVifBRKD. 

TjiA Lond Com. Na 5468/4 Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
174a Young Nt. TA. lii. 319 On cold-serr'd repetitions he 
subsists. 184a /*fwr. Amtr. PkiL See. IV. 47 Iron, .which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. i8«o 
Gullick & Timbs /’n/n/. ao; When oils are expressed witn- 
'k)ut heat, or, as it is termedi ' cold-drawn.' 

19. Special combinations: cold absoesa [F. 
abscls /raid], an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Cclsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, heat and swelling) ; oold Adam (see 
Adam a); oold-bathing, bathing in cold water, 
taking a cold bath ; oold bed, (a) in Gardenings 
as opposed to hot-bed ; see Bed 8 {%o cold frame) \ 
(k) Metallurgy (see quot.) ; oold charge {Farrtery)^ 
see Charob sb. 7 ; oold ohlael (see Chibkl i c) ; 
cold ooll, on India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passa^ to a stream of 
cold water ; f oold gout, sciatica ; cold-livered 
a., passionless ; oold-pauaing a., pausing for cool 
consideration ; t oold pie, cold pig {c^log.\ the 
application of cold water to wake a person ; hence 
oold-pig z>., to treat in this way; oold punch 
(see Punch) ; + oold roast (,fg.)t something of 
little account (see Roast sb.) ; oold shlvem (see 
Shiver sb.) ; oold-auttee (see Suttee) ; oold 
sweat (see Sweat) ; cold treat (cf. sense a b) ; 
•ffg that of which the interest is stale; oold 
ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on tlie cold 
extremities of persons of feeble circulation ; oold 
wall Fbys. Geog. (see quuts.) ; oold well (sec 
quot.); oold without {^celloq'\ brandy or spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 

i8a8 Bovek & Chaigib Gen. <$• Pathol, Anai. 43 The *cold 
abscens of the Surgeons of the Saracen School. 1847 South 
tr. Chelius* Surgety 1 . 45 The commencement of cold abscess 
usually sets in, without any sensibly perceptible local ap- 
pearance. s888 Q. Serf. Apr. S91 Sir John Floyer of "cold- 
bathing notoriety. 1664 Evelyn tCal. liort. (1739) 197 African 
Marigolds, .will come in the ''Cold-bed without Art, 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss.^ Cold-bed, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are stored, ibid. *Cold blasts air 
forced into a furnace without being previously heated. 1890 
Datiy News 6 Jan. a/3 Best Statfordshire hot-blast pigs are 
^.,and cold-blast xior. to xi^. syas Bradley Feun. Diet., 
*C0ld‘ChargeSsO}Mv/ar^ Applications to distemper'd Horses, 
1888 tr. Esmarch's Surgson s Jlastd-bk. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature, .con be obtained oy the "cold coil. 
1586 CocAN Haven Health (X636} 149 A very good oynt- 
nient. .for the Sciatica or "cold goute. 1816 Scoi*t Old 
Mart, xliii, "Cold-livered and mean-spirited. 1785 Bubns 
To Jos. Smith xv, "Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scorning. 
1611 CoTGK., Porter vne chemise blanche d, to giue a morn- 
ings camisado, or a "cold pie for a breakfast, vnto. 

^ //a// (1840) 357 I've often *cold-pi| 


Hood Tylney //a// (1840) 357 I've often "cold-pigged her of 
a morning. s8^ Miss Bridgman R. Lynn* II. v. 1x7 You 
deserve ' cold pig ’ for your laziness. 1709 Steele & Addi- 
Tatler Na 93 F x [These] are thread-bear Subjects, 


SB70 1 . holmes .>Mr;gvr^(ea. a) l, 165 ''vxild ulcers snould 
be distinguished, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which they depend.^ 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 168 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been . . termed the *' cold wall ', a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor^ s Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. s < 103 I'he fall of temperature is 
so sudden that the line of separation has received the dis- 
tinctive name of the ' cold wail* j at the surface a difference 
of yP has been observed within a cable's length. 1859 
Rankinb Steam Eng, f 337 In land engines the injection 
water [for the condenser] comes from a tank called the "cold 
well, surrounding the condenser. 1899 N. 4 Ser, 1. II. 
82/9 A glass of** cold without ' . . understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar. 1853 I.-vtton Mp Novel vi. 
XX. (D.', Fame, sir I not worth a glass of cold without 

Cold(k^'lfl\ Forms : tee pi ec. TOE. 
eeald, neat., six use of the adjective. Cf Gothic 
kaldy Ger. kfllt, similarly derived. But the cognate 
langs. generolly have in this s^nse a derivative sb. 
on OTeut. type *kaldfn~, OHG. ekaltf, Ger. kd/le, 
OFris. kelde, Du. Jkoude; c£ 0£. eeldu, Heldu, 
ME. Chbldb, now obs.] 

1. The opposite or the absence of heat ; coldnen. 
a. esp. sala of the state of the atmosphere or 
physical environment, and usually spoken of as a 
positive agent, perce^ible by the sensation which 
It produces, ana by its effects on living things. 
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, • t|M Cwmr AT, ICItf. oM 1 ^ dan 

iuimisUrtt. tigi TimviSA F. it. V, M (1445) 

183 H«erts..toBS|»s and sans diahiaynaftocoUa. e%0e 
MAUNDXv.dtoxb.) xiv. 6s At nl>s valid, wHar; 

oomounly at Uiaia Intmaa cslda. cMSS Pmnp, Parv. 86 


Saed-tima and hariiBst, om aotd, and baat, and Snmmar. 
and Winter, and day and niglii, shall not oeasa. aSaa 


Bacon SyEm <1677) §68 Haat am ara Hatnraa two 
hands, whareby she chiefly woriiath. 1788 r " 
rywNtf IVerU (1840) S50 English wbaat . - will 


Da Fob Kiyk 

J1 by no naans 

thrive for want of m&tnre and cold. 1794 Xfteode Scot. 
Songs 1 . X37 (Jam.) Tis not sic caold that makes me cry. 
1833 N. AsNorr Phyeiee (ad. 5) II. 14 The inferior degrees 
of^at are denoted by the term *oold'. i8ii LASDHXa 
Hand-bh. Nat. Phil., Hydroet, etc. 3^ ‘Tm greateet 
natural cold of which any record has b^n kept, wo that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnejarsk and 
Nishne-Udmiks in 35^ N. lat., which he states amounted 
to —55® (Reaum.f>M-pt 7 S F. 
b. said of other obkets: Coldness. 
c 1386 Chaucbe Knfe. T. 194a The colde of de^ ^t had 
him overcome. i8bs Shelley Prometh. l/nb. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their buming cold into my bones. 

o. In Physics, commonly applied to a tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point of water (3 a® hahr. 
or zero of Centigrade ana Rdaumnr), os 15 degrees 
of cold (or of frost's. 

d. (with a and plural ) : A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

i6e6 Bacon Sylva (167^ § 744 We see that in great Colds, 
one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(X799) ax8 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive Colda 
17M Moras Amor. Ge^. I. w One hundred winters or 
colds. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xvii. 6a The colda 
and storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers. 

e. To be left out in the cold : to be left out of 
doors without shelter; fg. to be intentionally 
neglected, to be left to shift for oneselfl 

1879 Esoott England I. 451 The unfortunate traveller 
who. .comes by a mow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [at a railway refreshment room]. 1886 D. C. Murray 
ist Person Sing. xx. 153 A distant relative, .and he left her 
out in the cold. 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
the body, or by exposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence f To have 
cotd\ to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

rxjeo Cursor M. 38904 (Cott. Galba MS.) When )n>u 
B e.se any haue hunger ot calde. ctjoe Havelok 4x6 He 
greten ofte sore, Bo]> for hunger and for hold. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. XL 376 Neither kirtel ne cote keigh 
for colde shulde deye. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe cure sironge walled Townes vntyl th^ haue 
hanj;re 8c cold and blowe on their nayles. SM Falscr. 
907/a Chyveryng as one dothe for colde, friUeux, 1647 
w. Browne tr. Polexander 11. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of his passion. 1786 Burns Twa Don 8a 
1 hey maun starve o' cauld and hunger. x8a8 Scorr ToAu 
Grand/. Ser. 11. xxxviii. The mother and infant, .perishing 
with cold. 

3. fg A state of feeling comparable to the physi- 
cal sensation of cold ; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 
or heartiness ; dispiritedness, depression. 

i6z6 S. Ward Coah' fr. Altar (1697) 59 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies. . 
how can they but take cold? 1648 Bp. Hall Breathings 
Destout 159 Ah, my Lord God, what heats and 

colds do I feel in my soul 1 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed 
(X7S4) X43 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
again. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. l ii. (1866) aa The cold 
of human desertion. 

4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 
posure to cold. a. gen. 

c 1330 R. Brunnr Ckron. (18x0) 60 He. .died ker for colde 


of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. 1 (Arb.) 49 If he . .haue taken colde inhis arme. 
<848 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde XX3 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. X84B Tennyson 
Morte d'A rthur x6o, 1 fear My wound hath taken cold, and 
1 shall die, 

b. esp. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh , hoarseness, and cough. Hence, to catch, 
get or take (a i eold, have a cold, etc. 

When mainly confined to the nose and pharynx, it is a 
' cold in the head ' ; when accompanied with running at the 
eyes, a * crying cold '. 

IS^ State Papers Hen. VJII. tv. (18361 px If I take any 
cold, incontinent the lax commythe agayne. tfuj Smaks. 
9 Hen. IV, 111, ii. 193. 1609 B. Jonson Stl. Woman 

111. i, One that has catched a cold, su, and can scarce be 
heard six inches off. 1679 Lond, Com. No. 1436/4 His 
Majesty, .has been indispo^ for some days by a Cold 
he took. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (176a' Introd. aa Ob 
structed Perspiration (vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 
great source of Ditttses. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 154 




ingg 

1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 6 Pract. Physic (ed. 5) II. 
Suffering under what is popularly called * a cr^g coK 
X87& W. Aitkrn Sc. 6 Pract. A/rm (ed. 6) 11 . 703 The syn^ 
toms of * a common cold *. 1886 Mosley Cm. Mice. 111 . 

17 The peemie of . . St. Kilda believed that the arrival of a 
ship in the harbour inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds 
in the head. (See also Catch v. 48, at&) 


t, CmnA. 4, 8i 

^pradMcitif^ 486% t m IhttnmMlilj «8 mh 

■lii IImb Mirvomi Vi^igo 84a 11. 


danc with blode. b6s 6 T. H(AWRiNi] Cmuetitfe iiofy Crt* 
03 If a Uttle Pbmat happeu to be •chrpaed, who eaa till the 
newM Bioitor, but some "ColdfoandfodMatheiaatieian. .In 
the shady obsenrityes of the night b8B6 H. R. Whbom 
tr. Vskrasssa g Vfvecd 93 Her soft chadk was salar than 
the leaf"Gold.niF|ied and shrivelled, ddkg PaBMmU G. 
6jalyaA The sttrqpite dally *oold-pVQdiiaageflhet slgl 
Kans Ard. EsM 1 . aurvil 354 A nearly '^cotoi^iNsoronvei^ 
i|96 R. uinche) DuSa U877) 78 'XlHit long hgOi 
kaockt ^Id-stsraen at thy dore. mei Sanobbson SensL 
1 . 181 That "cold-taking (is] but the OGceskm of the ague^ 
t Oold^ c/. Obs, Also 4 oooliL [OE. ^tUaiani 
cealdian, to become cold, £ caldf ceaid, COLD a, 
Cf. deriv. acealdian, Aoold. See also Kjbld 0,] 

1. intr. To become cold. (Also fg.) 

Nioee Riming Poem 69 (Gr.) Eorkmmxen eaMaK eUtn 
cealdak [MS. cdlak]. e ijee Sir Beues 4]^ Er her body 
be-gan to colde. ri374 Chaucbe Treyius v. sdvs Ful 
sodeynli his heite san to colde. e sjOs Wvcuf Sel Wke» 
111. 438 Charite of many cooldik- ri4ee Pel. ReLg 
FMfMT (x866) aso Whanne k* flat coldcth. r Mgs Lonbucn 
Grail xiii. 8a8 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans. To make cold ; to diill. 

c 1365 Chaucer L. G. W, Prol. a4o His loking dooth myn 
herte colde. fa 1400 Morte Arth. 3519 Thowe celdis mj^ 
herte I 1598 R. Hayoocke tr. Lmnazads Aries v. 193 The 
selfe same power of washing, colding, heating, and burning. 
Oold blaot. [see Blast sb. 4 b.j A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also attrib.f and 
short for cold-blast furnace, process, etc. 

1835 MechassMs Mag. XXIII. 341 (headissdi Coal em- 
ployed in the crude state in the Welirii Iron works. Gold 
Blast. 1837 3x6 The holders of metal manufactured 

by the cold-blast now regularly demand ao/- per ton extra 
for it. 1873 Use Diet. Arts II. psfl The superior power of 
a hot overacold blast in ftisingretractoiy lumps of cast iron 
was accidenully observed by Mr. J. B. Neilson. .about the 
year 1837. Ibid. 963 The density of cold-blast Iron is less 
than that of hoL 

Gold blood, [see Cold o. 7 b.] A phrase of 
the older physiology ; from the sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excitement, the blood itself was sup- 
posed to grow hot or to * boil *, at other timee to 
be *cold^ or not sensibly hot. See Blood 5. 
Hence phrase in cold blood \ Sn Coolly, without 
excitement, not in a passion ; with sangfroid; b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool de- 
liberation things which look like the cruel deeds 
of passion. 

IL a 1608 Sir F. Veer Comm, b Arb. Camsr VII. 95 A 
resolution framed in cold blood. Nt64a Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 330/3 Punishment is fittest to be 
executed in cold BIom, the next day. vjxm Addison Sped. 
Na 407 F x We can talk of Life end Death b oold Blood. 
<*75 Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, ii. (ed. 7) as To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other horses in cold 
blood. 188s Mrs. P. O'Donochue Ladies on Horsebesck 1. 
iiL 48 A horse, .greatly dislikes being brought to hia fencea 
in cold blood. 


viii. 73 A few thousand prisonera were takeTi, but they were 
murdered afterwards in cold blood. 

Cold-blooded. [£ prec. 4- -id.] 

1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said esp. of Ashes and reptiles as dbtin- 
guished from the other vertebrata. 

i 6 os Caerw Cemwail jo Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Barne 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The general way of killing 
these (that is the Fishermans bbudie terms for this cold- 
blouded cr^ure) is by Weares, etc. s8^ Med, fhtl. IX. 
835 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm and principally upon cold blooded Animals. 1651 
Carpenter Man. Phys. a) 145 The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the genend 
death of the body, is much less b the warm-bloodM than 
in the cold-blooded animals. 

b. coUoq, Of a person whose circulation is slow, 
o. with mixture of sense 2 . 

1865 Trollope Belton Est. xx 94B But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man,— more like a fish than a man. 

2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioned, cool ; without sensibility, unfeeling, cal- 
lous ; deliberately cruel : a. of arsons. 

<805 Shaks. John iii. i. laa Thou cold blooded slaue, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 1806 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey 11. ii, 1 am no cold-blooded philosopher, 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. xviiL 7 As king we find him 
[Henry IV] suspicious, cold-blooded, ana politic. 1878 
Whyte Melville Riding Rseoll. ii. (ed. 7) 14 It is toe 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prise, 
b. of actions, conduct, etc. 

z8e8 W. Sewell Oxf. Prise Eh, 31 The ooldblooded 
philosophy of Lycurgus. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
X05 The instruments of his cold-blooded malice. s88a 
Serj. Ballantinb Experiemss xvi. 156 This ease was 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime. 

Hence OolA-bloodadlj adv., in a cold-blooded 
manner ; OolA-bloodedaeM. 



COLD OBBAX. 
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fl{|| T. C. GRArrAM in fflem M^nikly Mmr, Llll. 59 
Oomblm. . piayrng. . coid'^blo<>dedly» without a rrowa on Im 
forahead, and with a suiile on the lipa iIto Lowell Afumg 
myBkM. Ser. 1. (187^) 130 Toward no crime have men sbown 
themaelvm 10 coId'Uoodediy cruel a» in punishing diderence 
of bdief. s%t M. C. Jackaom Chn^tmt Cart* ]L id. ^ 
Can we accuse him of coid-bloodednem and calculatkm. in 
actifv thus? tMd Mtmch. Exam. 19 Feb. Another 
prooT dT cbc coid>bioodedn«» of the Goveriiment. 

Cold^ear, v, [cf. Cleab-coik, of which this 
may be a corruption.] /nufi. To cover with size. 
170a Ar/r Imt^rov, i. 65 Cold<cIcar it|, i.a size it over. 
CSold cream. A cooling uiupient for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or other perfume. 

ivop ffrit. ApotU II. No. 3/1 Washes, Cold-CrcamSt 
and such like Graces. 1810 R(J8sell To a Ltuly in Poet. 
Efg. i3p A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send . .Whoe’er 
with this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and rou^ness will strait disappear, a 1847 Mas. SHStwoon 
Lutty 0/ Mai$or HI. xz. 173 A present of cohl cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde. obs. pa. pple. of CoLL v.^ 

Coldcd, ppi* 0* f f< Cold v. 'T -sd.] f a. Grown 
cold. b. Made cold. o. Seized with a cold {dial.). 

i486 Bk, St, Albam Cvja, It is ^luttide and coided. 
a 1500 Orol. Sop, in Anglia X. 355 Deuocyone is slaked, 
charite is cokltd. s8a6 JT Wilson Nect. Amhr, Wks. 1855 
I. 117 Are na^ . . sair canldit the nichi, for you're hoarse 
and husky. 188s PrincefomRtv. May 371 'I'he coldcd affec- 
tion of the Ixxly. Ibid, 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the causa of the man Dcing coldcd. 

Colden (kff«dd’nV *'• rare, [f. Cold a. + -in 6.] 

1 . trans. To make cold. 

z86o J. Epps Dom. Homvop. f 1:8631 129 A cold bath, cold* 
ened by ice. 1863 Gkosart Small Sim i.ed. aj 87 To coldcn 
his 'first love'. 

2 . inlr. To become cold. 

"3 Guosart Small St»ts led. 2I 80 When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affections to coldcn. 

t CO'ldar, -yr, Obs. rare. Alsocoolder. 
[Of uncertain derivation, nz is the adduced synonym 
schuldere. Way compares next word.] ? Clippings 
of stone. 


r 9440 Prmnp. Parv, 86 Coolder, schuldere [v, r. coldyrl, 
pet rasa f petro. [Cf. CathoUcon ' l^etrunes snnt particule 
que abscinduntur de petris* (Way\] 

Colder (k^'ldaj), Agric. local. [Etymology 
unknown : see prec.] Ears of which the corn does 
not separate from the chaff by ordinary threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

>7®6 SiK J. Cullum Hiei, Natoeted aip Chaff, colder, and 
stover, i&ia R Moor Suffolk IVerds, Colder^ Light ears 
and chaff left in the Caving *.sieve, affer dre'^sing corn. It is 
also called Caving or the Cavings and CosA. a i8b<| Fohsv 
i'oe, R.Anglioy Colder^ broken ears of corn mixed with short 
fragments m straw, beaten off by the flail 1846 J. Baxtbi 
Lior. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4^ II. 118 Hay or straw, with a 
few turnip tops and bm-lcy ' colder all cut into fine chaff. 

OoIdFfinoh. Omith. A book-name of the Pied 
Eky-catcher, Muscicapa alricapilla, 

A term whii^ originated in some error. Expresslv given 
hy WUlughby and Kay as the German name of a bird, of 
which a .specimen was sent to the former, and dcKribed by 
him. There is no such name in German ; and WUlughby s 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to b^iii in i74x-'3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willughby’s descrip- 
tion did not agree. F rom him it has l>een kan^d down ui 
liooks as an Knelish name, and iu some localities it is said 
to be now popularly known. 

1676 WiLLUGiiBY Omith. 170 Cold-finch, Cermauis. 1678 
Kav Willnghby^ Omith. 236 A Bird called Coldfincb by tne 
Germans. This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun* 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us Iry him. 1743 
(L Edwards Eat. Hist. Umom. Birds I. 30 The Cock 
Cold Finch . The Hen Cold Finch. This last Bird is 
describ’d in Willoughby, p. 936, by the Name of Cold Pinch. 
1768 Pennant Zivi. II. 273 fied Fly*catchcr [Synoiwnw]. . 
Cold finch IVtlL Edw. Cold-finch Br. Zoot, 1794 Bolton 
Harmonia Rnralis 1 . 40 I'he Coldfincb is a very scarce 
bird. *T)^ sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 1885 SwAiNsoN Pfw. Names Birds 48 Pied Fly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole finch iNorthuroberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland >. 

b. Otherwise explained. 

1870 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk, 94 Coldffnchf the 
Ydtow Ammtr.—IVAi/cknrck. 

Oold-lUkininar vkJwldihseimai), V. Metallurgy, 
tram. To hammer etc.') when cold. 

Hence Oold-hammering ttbl. sb. 

B8g8 Grunss G s m n ety so6 Beating them when hot im- 
proves them much, provided they be not heated Main ; but 
if they have been cold hammered, the injury is full 30 per 


Oo ld-hesTted. o. [f. cold heart + -kd -.] 
Wanting in sensibility, co^iality, or natural affcc- 



ifae B. Tavlor Eldorado iv. (zSfis) 37 Indignatioa at your 
colw heaitednesa. 

tOo*ldllied. O&s. ^f.CoLDtf.-h-HBAD: cCMHG, 
and mod.Ger. kaltheit.'] Coldness. 

S4.. Med. MS. in Arthwol. XXX. 355 CoMhed xal y« 
hete beete. 


t Oo*UUju[. vht. sb. Obs, Growinff cold. 

e tgpa Wvcuv (1880) 457 Cooldmg m charite. 

(kffR idij), a, [f. Cold 0. -iSH.] 
Rather cold ; somewhat cold. 

1589 FLSwnto Georg, yirg. n. 34 Canes, Uuelv. .lakes snd 
coldish Tempe shades. Cotton Poet. IVks, (1765) rBs 

It being pretty coUiah Weather. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
1 . Rsd A dark misty Night, and coldish. 1796 2 L Darwin 
Zoem. ( that ) IV. 377 Going imo a coldish bain. 1898 Lady 
Hbrsrrt tr. Htlemede Ramble l xl 175 Coldish tones 
bordering on yellow. 

Hence Ooldtahly adv. 


z 6 si CoTGR., Frvideleitetneni.chVCiy.ccAAiikiW. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. (Morell) r., Cddishly, 7 ej^i. 

Coldly (k^u lriU), adv, [f. Cold a, -r 
1 . litTin a cold manner or state. 


a IPokemge in Cott. Horn, 277 Caldeliche dennet in a 
beastis ertbbe. ifies Snaks. Ham, i. il r8r The Fuaerall 
Bakt*meats Did coldly furni^ forth the Marriage I'ables. 
a 1845 Hooo Bridge q/ Sighs^ No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran. 

2 . Jig. a. Without heat or impatience ; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

15*6 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 117 Be glad that we 
haue suffred tliem pacycntly and coldly. SSM Shaks. 
Much Ado 111. it. 132 Beai'c it coldly but till nighty and let 
the issue shew it selfe. 1634 N. K. tr. Camden's Hist. Eiis. 
I. 32 By proofes hr coldly shewed .. that no other Religion 
was brought into England. 1757 W. Stukblry MedalHc 
Hist. Carautius 21 'Phe business of an historian is barely 
and coldly to ■‘elate plain mutter of fact. 1873 Svmoni>k 
Grk. Poets i. 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautlou9I)^ 
b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or cordiality; 
without friendly welcome ; in a way that chills. 

, >S 5 R Nfooua Tkmcyd. 51 (R.) He hadde bene neelygent 
ill esusyng the confederates to assemlile, and . .he had coldly 
encouraged the armye. 2995 Shaks. 7 o//» v. iii. 13 The 
French light cuUily, and retyie theinselucs. i6ai Burioh 
Anat. Mel. iti. ii. 11. iv. Her suitor came coldly on. z8oo 
Mrs. Hkkvjcy Mourtray heun. 11 . 135 Etmiia bowed very 
coldly, disliking her .situation. 18x3 Bvron Giaour iii. So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 1891 Helps Priends in C. 1 . 
40, 1 fear tliey fell somewhat coldly on the mother’s car. 

+ CO'ldment. Obs. rare. [f. Cou>i>. + -ment.J 
An action or operation of cold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxiii. 306 It doth, .dense the breast 
of all coldmentes or flegme. 

ColdllMB ik^»'ldn«s). [f. CoUx a, + -NKSS.] 

1 . lit. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

1391 Chaucer Astral, l fi at Jifaplancte be colde, thanne 

amenuseth his caldnesse, by*cause of the hote signe. c 1400 
Beryn 273oColdiieftuf a stoon. 1999 ^den Decades /K /mi. 
1. 1, i Arb.) 65 Neyther the coldcncsscof wynter is sitarpe vnto 
them, zfioa Bentley Boyle Lett. 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the like, are only idea’s and vital passions in us that 
see and feel. s86o Tx^dall Glac. 11. iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

b. In old Physiology ; see Cold a. 6. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. iv. i. (X493> 76 Two of thyse 
quaiytccs ben callyd active, able to werke, bote^ and c^d- 
nessc ; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. isa8 Paynkl Salerne's Kegim. F iiij b, 
Suche wynes . . amende the coldencssc of compleciion. 
a 1668 Dunham (J.), While dryness moisture, coldaess beat 
rcMsts. 

2 . Jig. Want of warmth of feeling or cordiality ; 
indiil'erence, apathy. 

1957 'J'oitel's Misc. (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldo'osse 
caused me To burne in my desire. 1997 Hooker Eccl. PoL 
v. Ixxvi. f 8 Coldness in affection and . .backwardness in 
duties of service. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. W3 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnessc. and delay. 1709 LadvJvT. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. 1x1. xoo, 1 cannot bear to be accused of coldness 
by one whom 1 sh.'ill love all my life. Z770 Wf.si.ey Ib'ks. 
(1872) XIII 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite of all 
coldness. i8to M''Carthy Own Time HI. xxx. 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 

ta Coolness, deliberateness. Ohs. 

2^ UoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Mott. xv. 84 He might 
mal^ the constanc'ye and coldnes aX the straunge woman 
more manielous. 

4 . Of colouring; cf. Cold or. 15. 

2899 Gullick ft Timbs Paint, 225 Blue alone poasesses 
entirely the quality technically called coldness in painting : 
yellows and reds partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth. 

Cold-prophet : see Colk-prophet. 

Ooldzlfe, -neu, forms of Cauldbipx, -Ngsa 

Z7i8 iVodrow Ctfrr. <1843)11. 401 We found them eddrife, 
ana we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among us. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss. s.v. Coldrje^ 

* Some people 's iraturally coldrife.* 

t CO’ldrjokey 0- Obs. rare. [A dcriv. of Cold, 
perh. of Low Ger. derivation : cf. LG. blifidrik^ 
doofrik^ dulriky etc. in Ten Kate 1723. Caldrekyn 
in the Catholicon Angl. appears to be closely con- 
nected.] Full of cold. 

,J* 4*3 Calk. Angl. 51 Caldrekyn. /rigvrosus,\ 155a 
Huloet, Coldrycke, or full of cold, algosus, 
Ccld-skortt 0* Forms : 7 oolanr, coL, oole- 
shire, -shore, ooldshore, -shore, 7-8 -shire, (8 
oosl short, o oold-shesr), 8- oold-short. [T'his, 
and the parallel Red-bhobt (Also, in later use, hot^ 
short), point by their early forms to adoption 
c 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob. from Sw^ish, 
metallurgical terminology. Cf.Sw. kallikSr, Norw., 
Da. kMskfdr (with the parallel Sw. rbdskbr, 
Norw., Da. riklskp^, * red-short *) ; the second 
element is skSr, sk/br, ‘ brittle, friable pronounced 


Jor ; thence the Eng. -Mr, ••sMarw, 

•shire, afrerwardt altered to -shorty which has ahie 
the sense 'brittle, iEriable’, in diai and later geneml 
use, esp. in reference to pastry, as in shori-broad, 
Cf. Hot-short, RgD-stiOAT,] 

Said of iron : Brittle in its cold ftafee. 

,a6aR Holland /’Ahy 11 . 914 In another (ptRce} tbn HMtlall 
is brittle and short {menjjn Whidi our smiths cal Ckdaor 
3fTDD]. w § 3u Vernatt & WfuTMORS Specif, of Pmiemt Na 
XX3 Good and mercbantafala toagb iron and coMiiro irao 
[elsewhere ooleshire, btsl. a6% D. Dcpunr Motedlum 
Martie (1854) js Nay, the Ploughmoa often fareRks hia 
Share point oflTif it be mode of coldshan Iron. dbpL L 
Sturdie Iron Ore i. in PhsL TVnnm. XVIL606 Some makaa 
Coldshire-lron, that is, such as is brittle when k is eold ; 
another sort makes RedshJre. 1681 Yaebanton Eyf, 

IL 155 I'he Colshore-lron which is mode in Staffordshire. 
1730 Beware of Bubbles a Mr. Wood in his paper says there 
ore four sorts of Iron viz. Redsfaort, CoMskort, Best-toiwh, 
and Ordinary tough. 1773 Jesson ft Weight Specl/ 7 ef 
/'aient No. 1054. a When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Wiluams Hut, Vermont 3x6 The 
iron is mostly of the coldshire kind. 1795 Pearson in 
Phil. Irons. LX XXV. 34a 'I'he presence of phosphoric 
Mid has been shown to be the occasion of the variety of 
iron, nam^ cold short ; which is brittle when cold, but not 
when ignited. 1884 Percy Iron 4 Steel 64 Phosphorus 
even in small quantity has a decided effect upon . . iron at 
ordinary teraperatiires, rendering it cold-short, be. brittle 
while cold. 

Jig zSje Cari.tt.r Mise. (1857) ITI. r66 His feelings have 
bera hammered, rill they are cold-shorL * 

Heucc ColA-aliorlaMia, 

, J* A. PiiiLLira Metallurgy 323 The cliaracteristic of 
Cleveland iruu is cokl-shortne.ss. 

Cold sllOlllder. Used jig,, chiefly in the 
phrase to show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
Glossary to the Antiquary as ' To appear cold aud 
reserved * ; now also To give the cola shoulder \ to 
display inleniional and marked coldness, or studied 
indifference. 

(A ' cold shoulder of mutton ' as a dish has suggested 
many puns and allusive uses.) 

i8k6 Scott Antiq. xxxiii, *The Goontess's dblike didna 
gaug farther at first than just showing o' the cauld shouther.* 
i 8 a 4 — St. Ronan's xxx, ‘ 1 must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he wilt he pestering me eternally.' 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop Ixvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
i860 1'hackrrav Loztel i, [She} got to dislike me ut last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. 1864 Reader 6zx The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. 1884 Illust. Lend. News 
9 Feb. 137/x The cold shoulder is not a palatable disL 

Oold-shonlder, v, [f. prec.} 

1 . trans. To treat ^a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or contemptnoits neglect. 

a xSag Hood Drop o/Cin iii, [ITiey] snnj^ neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut I'he ragged pauper, misfoitnne's butt. 
1871 Pedl Mall G. 6 Mar. xx Men of good name belonging 
to good clubs who find them'^clvcs culd-shuuldcrcd there. 

2. J'o treat (a sBl;;ject) with coldness aud con- 
tempt, to slight. 

Daily News 18 Mar., I'he War-office authorities are 
assiduously * cold shouldering ' the Easter Monday Review. 
186s Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They need have 110 fear that 
the question would be coldshouldered. 

Cold water, [see Cold a. 2.] Water at its 
natural temperature, which u always many de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to warm or hot water. Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for washing or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

c 990 Linditf. Co^, Matt. x. 42 Cede vrmtres caldes. 
c xoeo Ags. Gasp, ibid., Anne drinc cealdes wieteres. e zzfo 
Hatton Gosp, ibid., iEnne drinc chealdes wasterea. c IM5 
P. F., A tilt. P. C. X52 penne suppo bihoued be cogeoTbo 
colde water, ft benne be cry rysesL x6xi Bible Prov. xxv. 
25 As cold waters to a thirstie soule ; so Is good newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 liuNCAN Annals Med. III. 21 Dr, 
Currie encouraged him to drink largely of cold water and 
lemonade. xSoo Med. Jrnl. IV. 397 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of CoM Water. 1843 Abdv Heater 
Cure X06 How the sudden application of cotd water acts on 
the bod^ 1696 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 3x The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it 
would seem, never reach cold water in England. 

t lx. Formerly, the water of baptism ; the font. 
ijjByTaKvisA Htgden (Rolls) V, 309 Kyog Clodoneus was 
his godfader and took hym of cold water [de/onte xma- 
cepit\ Ibid. V 1 . 451 Edmond feng Anlaf of be colde water. 

O. To throw eold water on (alluding to the 
shock thus given to the naked body): to heap 
discouragement on, disparage, * damp . 

1808 7 'rial Gen, WlUtelocke (e£ Moctley) 11 . 44a He had 
■toted that 1 was throwing cold water on everything he did. 
s 883 Mrs. Bishop in Lessure Hour 86/1 Who threw cold 
water on the idea, 

d. aiirib., as in cold water physician ; esp. with 
reference to hydropathy, as eold water cure, treed- 
ment. etc. ; or (sportively ) to the '^ptal Abstinence 
movement, as cold water army, et<L 
1601 Holland /Vm>' II. 043 [Aaclepiades] brought vp first 
the allowing of cold water . . to sick pc^ns ; and lode 

S mre to be called the Cold-water Physitian. 2807 Med, 

1 . XVI I. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 
verysucoMsIuL iM tr. Ziemesen's Cycl, Med. XIII. 
17,3 The cold-water cure has been much and advantageously 
employed in diseasa of the cord. 

Ildiice CMA-wm*teH8li 0* 

1870 Lowbll.S’/rm( 7 IFM.(i886) 15a That Romewbai coM- 
waterish region. 
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IMmiit . (I s^l, e*«l, «(id, t«a) 4 «oi, j- 
«oto, (5 ojjol*. kauu, 

oojrl*, oo^, eool(«* alto 9-4 mO, 3-9 mHe. 6 - 
*1 Kam. q* V.). [The ME. «/, c$k, end 
the northern eqaivekiit eat, M (now Ku% kaU), 
point back either to an OE. <'i{/,«ontr. tram rdnw/, 
tM, or to the ON. iHx ad. L. at$a-it Mem, 
stalk, cabbage («ee Caui), whence It eavtlg, Pr. 
^oult So. «/| Oi', cAoly F. ckou. In the other 
Tentonic lan^ ON. hU (Sw. M, Da. Aw/), 
also OHG. cM/ (from *eAamI), MUG. i4/. mod. 
G koAi, beside which appear OHG. tAdlp m., 
cMla L, MHG. Mid, MDu. rd4f f., Du. Aw/ f., aU 
introduced with the plant from Latin-speaking 
countries at an earW date. So also in the Celtic 
langs., Ir. and Gael, cdi, Welsh Com. caul, 
Manx Aaily Breton Aw/. The frequent ME. Caul 
was perh. taken afmsh from L. cauiis.'] 

1 . A general name for various qpecies of Bros- 
siea ; now csp. Rape (if. Napus) ; also applied to 
Sea-Kale (Cn»wA maritima). 

€ WO Sax, Ltechti, 11 . 8o Nim. .Jxme bradan cawel nio- 
feweardne. € luo Cnrtor M. ^506 (Trin.) Whil hei wera 
ool gederonde. ijgB Tmbvisa Barth, I>€ P, R. xvii. 
cmv. <1495) 677 Some ooole is Somer ooole and some is 
Wynter cole, e 1400 Libtr Caeorum (xa6s) 48 Take cole 
and ttiype hom thorowghe thi honde. c 1490 Caahny Bka. 
^ Take Colys, and stnpe hem laire fro Che stalkes. 1483 
Caxton Gold, JLtg. 114/X Hys gajdyn where he had setce 
cooles and wortes. sagx — VUm Pair, (W. de W. 1495) l 
vii. XI b/2| A lytyll drie hrede & wortes of chool. isgt 
Tushrm HerM 1. G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dryueth 
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root. 

„ , Cole are 

very delicate. 1749 B. Wilkes Eng, Bnttorfi, 51 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cola 18x3 A You wo Agric, 
Essex 1 . 209 Three or four small fields of cola 

t b. Cahbage-cole : a kind of Brassica forming 
a * cabbage ' or head, as the common cabbage. 

s6ao Vbwnkk Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much vsed to he eaten, especially the Cabbage^ola 
1 2 . Pottage ; ■■ Kale or kaU, Obs. 
r 1460 Temnuty Myst.. MacietcioAhel x8 My master suppys 
no coyle bot cold. Ibid,y Pfoc. Noe 30 A meatise of wedows 
coylle. X674 Rav N, C. Words^ CoJo orKeal, Potaga 
3 . Comb., as ^ cole-plant \ oole-garth, a cab* 
bage- garden ; oole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Napa ; f oole- 
■took, a cabbage^stalk ; foolo-worm, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Sc. Ar/r- 
worm. See also Coleseed, Ojlewobt. 

stSs Cablylk Fredk. Gt, VIU, xviii, xiv. 66 The Village. , 
a jumble of cottages and ^colegarths. 136a Langl. P, PL 
A vn. 873, 1 haue porettes and percyl and moni ^Col- 
plontes. 1^ Afeduua Gram, in Cath, AngL 51 MagutuSy 
a *col stooK. Jbid.^ Eruexy a *coo]wyriu or a carlok. 1483 
Cntk, Angl, 51/2 Gale worme, eruca. 

t ColOp Ohs. Also 4 oolle, 6 oolL [A 
word of unknown etymolo^, and even of uncertain 
existence, inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other- 
wise), and from Cole-pbofhet.] 

1 . ? A conjuring trick ; juggleiy. 

a 1307 in Pol Songs (1839) 157 ^et tW sUteth sorocnours 
syexe other sevene. . For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
pyne, Ant clastreth with hcore colle. 1390 Langl. Rick, 
Redoles iv. 24 [They] ffejyned sum ffotie, that ffailid hem 
neuer And cast it be colts with her conceill at euene, To 
have preuy parlement for profit of hem-self, igda J. Hby. 
WOOD Prov. 4 Epigr. 1. x. <1867) so Coll vnder canstyk, she 
can playe on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she viida’- 
standis. 1564 Bboon Display, Pop. Mous Wks. (1844) 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick cl^nly, 
nor whip master Wynenara above the board. 

2 , A deceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf.quots. 
av. Coll sb,\ appar. in sense of ' dupe \ but re- 
ferring to gaming.) 

xs3a 2 lfScir-PAv (1850) 85 Toteach the youngeock to crowe, 
all after the cheators kind, the okl cole instructeth the 
young in the terms of his art. Ibid. 29 This new nurtured 
novice . . is become 10 good a scholar, that he . . hath been 
■aepper with the old cm at a or 3 deep strokes. 

8. So perh. in ColU tregetour ( — juggler who 
used mechanical devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever ColU may be a proper name. 

e 1384 Chaugbi H, Fame in. 187 Thera aangh I Colle 
tregetour. .Pleye an uncouthe thyng to telle : I satvh him 
canen a wind*inelle Vnder a walshe-note shale. 

Cole (k^ul), xA 3 CohL Also 9 ooal. [Gene- 
rally thought to be an old slang use of 4 p//«Coal.] 
Money. To post the cole : to pay down the money. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Cole, Money ofany sort. 
ehji Warning Homekprt, 6 We bite die Galley of his 
Cole, e 1684 Aoxb. Ballads Vlf. 19 My pocket with Cole 
to enoreaae. lyys-^ Batchehriifj^ 11 . 04 Cole is a cant 
wordamoiqr my news-boys and other black -jnuuda. for cadi, 
poundSf shillings, pence, and farthixigs. .His unde cannot 
alack hia jokes, But always pays the Cole. 17B1 Buhgovne 
Lord^Mamorm,(D.)^CovMymyKni\,'P(»ttweekn; I must 
beg orboiTow. t^ja Hood in Atkmunsm 444 It would not 
■mt me to write . . nven ff 4 hto ofierad .. to peat the sole. 
kSm Ptmek 1. ts/x The Royal Academy still owes a heavy 
debt to landscap^pahiting, but we are glad It has * posted 
the coal * in paynem of a first lastalmeiiL 


m 

tOolii, ft.* Ot*. nvr"*. rVtrimallr «■>}»' 
tBKd to be F. ctf nedt. aod iM/rlteM, tii^3 

gw w e bo . . 

his ode A bradehat oa hm Ctowaw 
tOoliR, 9.1 OAt. (EtymoL mkoottin: it hat 
been co^ectured to be identical with the next vb. ; 
alto, to be a by-form of KilIi> in southern ME. 
cUUen\ but them are difficulties.] ft. To cut off 
Kfi.g. the head), b. To * cut off *, klU, slay. 

It tfto Cufxtr it* ay 54 tCott.) ^ rightwianes may aot 
thole For wike ^t )k>u he dnght iSe. Ibid. 3135 He 
waid leuer his child cole {v.r, spill^ han of his lauerd wrath 
to thole. Ibid, 11862 Ne mal na lioeand man it [he stlnck] 
thole, And har-wit he dmi his leehe cole. IHa, X3i7« A 
sargant sent he to Idole And idian befd comanded t 
cole. 

CfoU, V.* Sc. {EtymoL uncertain: Jamieson 
unites it with coll, cow to poU, top ; but that is 
on phonetic grounds nnsatistoctory ; ra/# is (ku«l), 
but coll is (kou) in south of Scotl.] To cut away 
obliouely ; to hollow out. 

a MOO Nitksdaio Song (Josh.) High-ooled stockings and 
huji^-coled ahocn. JM. Sc. You auist cole it out more 
noder the arais. 

Cole, v.d, obs. form of Cull v. 

Cole, obs. f. Coal, Cool, Colex ; see Coll sb,^ 
Coleot, etc. : see Coll-. 

Colo'Ctomy. Surg. [f. Gr. nbkor COLOK + 
InrotAi cutting out: ef. anatomy.'] 'Excision of 
part of the colon * {Syd. Soc. Lex, i88a). 
tColea*. Obs. Also 4 oolo. [ME., a. OF. 
cola blow, stroke, prop, blow on the neck, in 
It. colldta, f. L. coH-um neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the fiat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight ; « Accolade. 

S97S BASBove Brace vn. 6 a^ ClyfTurd and wauss [ b Vaux] 
maid a melle Quhar clifTura raucht him a cole, c 14^ 
Pilgr. Ly/Mauhode iv. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
aref to snnre colee or he entre in to stour. r x^ Mironr 
Salnacumn 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knygkt with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of Collar. 

Cole-iish : see Coal-fish. 

XS77 Ourham Wills <Sarteas; 1 . 421, ix^* coopell of cole 
fysshe xj. 

Oole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. Caulifloweb. 
Colege, obs. form of Collxaodx, College. 
Cole-goose : see Coal-goose, cormorant. 
Cole-head, -hodixig, -hood x see Coal-hood. 
Coleire, obs. f. Calotbr (Lithgow 2632). 
Colemanite (k^admanait). Min. [Named 
1884 after W. T, Coleman.] A mineral found in 
California, akin to Priceite : see quot. 

1884 Anwr. JrssL Sc, Ser. ut. XXVIl. 493 Colemanite is 
a Iworous borate of calcium. 

Colemie : see Colmey, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of Coalmous^ a bird. 

Colon (earth, etc.) ; see Coloome. 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. if. Colahdbb. 
Coleophyllf-pliylihp'l/jpfid)..^^. [ad. mod. 
L. coleoph^um, L Gr. xokebt sheath -f- ^bkkow 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

i86e Trias, BoL, Colecpkyll, or Coleoptile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogeos, and ensheathi the 
succeeding leaves. 

Hence Oo leoplij'llotis a., having a coleophyll. 
Coleopier (k^«V*pl^)’ "cxt, and cf. F. 
coUoptlre coleopterous insect?] A member of the 
Cole^tera : see next. 

x86o Rvvsxll Diary India (XM3) 1 . 340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed through the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. S864 Social Sc, Rev. 1 . 367 A large coleopter.. 
described as belonguig to the genus Lamia. 

II Ooleoptora (kpltippt^ra), pi. Zool, Rarely 
in sing, ooleopteron ; see also prec. {mod.L. 
(neut. pL), a. Gr. xoAc^irrcpot riieatb-winged (£ 
Kokebs sheath -f rrepdr wing), used by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the bwtle kind.] A latge 
and important order of insects, distii^ished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard riieaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use ; the Beetles. (See Beetle sb.^ i.) 


described would seem to be now extinct. 2875 Houghton 
Sk. Brit, Insects X 55 The Strspsipteton has certain charac- 
ters in common with acoleopteron. 

b. Formerly applied to Uie elytra of beetles. 
(Spelt eoleoptra in Aiiby and Spence.) 
itofi Kiaar ft Sf. Entomol, xlvi. IV. 333 Rj^lemai, 
Terms, Coleoptim tbe two elytra tnoken of tewether. Ibid, 
xlvifi. IV. |g9 The older naturansts. .woold call it * the 


ceieeptra, having seveo black dots 
Oolecptavalf & rare, ft prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Cokoptera. 

iMfAtkenmsa n a6 March 419 A ni m ated by true coleop- 
teral ardour. 

Cfolao'ptgraa, sb, {f. as prec. 4- AM.] Amem- 
her of rile ^leopiera. 1147 in Caim. 

It «8 prec.4-EHL] A nata- 
ndist who studies the Coleoptera. 


OcdMTvUxaia *■ p. 

or akin to tbe Coleojptonu ^ 

„ „ _ . . . “iThf 


allf HamoueM PmUmU jb L ~ 

ColtoideFaid luisctt have ilto besA i 
CarboaUaiOtta of SBasia. 

Oolieopteraa, rii^lar of CoLBofTm* 

0(doosiai«a2^UirptSM)>*> l*;^****; 

dvrcf>«ot-f*0{lBt age COLIOETIBA.] Bfiloogillg to 
tbe Coleoptetm or Beetles ; havi^ ^ , 

17BS TVmm. irnimeoem Sm, L iy* I dfatowMed aavai^ 
small oole qpto to u s hitocti Jfi its cravhMs- 1804 C a a t ie i M 
in 7V^ XCV. a$ Goleoptoratts loM Uima 

lon^ at 34*. xEti Daswiii Beet, Man, L & 

stkteUifig organs to tiwdiffigmBcoitoptatow f as tfl fe ^ 

OoUioptdto ^pli(n>til). Bot. [tojd. t Or- 
ipoAfdf sheath + mtUot feather. So la Fr,] ■■ 


Coleophyll, q.v. 

Colaoptrai see CoLBOPimA. 
llCoIftorhiuCk^diiarai'sd). Bot. [f.Gr, eoAsdr 
sheath 4 root.] The riieaih eovdoping toe 
radicle or rudimentary root in tbe embiyo of 
grasses and other phanerogams ; the root-sheath. 

1866 in Trsae. Bot. 1880 Gsay Struct, Bet, ii. «6 Th« 
radicle is completely enclosed by. .ap^liarsheath. .named 
the Coleorbisa. x88a Vims Sacks’ Bet. 638 In Ramuieulas 
Ftcaria, a tnberous lateral root is ssodoced below the fsi- 
mary axis of the omhryo, sheathed by a coleochisa. 
Coleoverthwart: see Coll-. 
Col6-p6roh«*raa^Fvi&: see Coal 16. 
Cole-pixie: see CfoLT-pixiB. 
t Col^pTCiphftt. Obs, Also ool-i OOU- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately); also later 
oold(o prophet. [Apparently f. COLB sB.^, a 
conjuring trick, or deemver, cheat. The later cold 
prophet is evidently a perversion by 'popular 
etymology ' ; it shows that the sense of coU was 
forgotten by 1579; that the word had in 
26th e. a long S, and was not ME. cole ■> «pa/.] 

One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortanea, etc.; a wisaid, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortune-teller. 

1^ Moan CmJisL Tmdale Wks. 707/1 [Mo] nsda to sand 
am such coll popbetes as these herctikes are, to teache his 
church the fkithe. 1539 Mirr. Mag,, Owen Gtondonr xxxi, 
1 found I was the hartlet hare And not tbe beast Colmo- 
phete did declare, sgfa J. Hbvwood Prop. 4 Epigr, <1867) 
17 Ye plaie cotewophet who takth to hande. To fcooere hia 
answere before be do his errande. 1374 Life yeik Abp. 
Ceusterb. Pref C vn h, Qmjuriag wtochesand rtdeprophstoi, 
seduced by the lying spyme as was Meriine. igyi Lvur 
Enphnes (Arb.) 78 Vw may GentlesMin aooompt me Ibr a 
coide Prophet, raus haately to deuioe of ymur di^posilton. 
t^R. Scot Diecro, Witcher, ix. Ul tw To plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke. when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. 1801 Dbacon ft WALxaa Amm 
Darel 40 Some supernatural! Coleprophet 1603 KnoLija 
/fist, Turks SOX4 (N.) As hee was most vsdndy persuaded 
by the odd prophets, to whom he gave no small oradit. 
s6x4 Raleigh Hut, World 11. 533 He foretold the death of 
this cold PropbeL 


Color, obs. t Choleb, Collar, -ibb. Colour. 
Colera, obs. f. Cholera (in sense choier), 
Coleragpe : see Culbrage. 

Coleraith : see Culrbath. 

Oole^rakes colroke. Also 5 oooUmke, 
oolrak(e ; also 0 . 6- oonlrafto, 8 oowl-rtko, oou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole. Coal Qn its sense 
of cinder) 4 Rake. But there to difficulty pho- 
netically with the forms fan/-, cowl^raie and mod. 
dial, cou'rahe, unless there have been assinutoted 
to the dial. vb. CouL, to rake towards one.] 

1 . An instrument used for raking the dneers or 
ashes out of an oven or famace. 


a. c X440 Promp. Pant. 88 Coole rake fv. r. cotnake], resUU 
lum, batillnm, czsto Vec. in Wr.-Wflilcker 613 Stalemm, 
a cuhrake. rsayS ibid. Boo Hoc Jocabmlum, a 

colralee. 1483 Cmik, AnM, 7s A Colrake, truUa. .■S 3 * 
Bibliotheca, Rutahulum,ncoc\'c rake tomakeckana 
an own. 1577 SrANYRuasr Dsser, IreL In Hoimsksd VI. 
27 The colcrake sweeping of a pufloafe baker. 13I0 Hol- 
ly band Treas, Fr, Tong, Rouabte, or Rable, a cole 
rake. 

p. tsn Wills 4 fmt. N. C. <1635) 349 la the Idtchmg 
One RMcingcroke, one Iron par, one pde, one iro' ooufanake 
Bs. vinefi si^ Whitby Glass., Coulrahe, the iron rake for 
the ashes at kuclxen firesides. 1883 Aismendb, 4 Hudderef. 
Gloss,, Coulrahe, variously pronounced cou*zake, colerakc, 
and co’rake. Used chiefly for drawing coals upon the 
fire. 

2 . A similar instrument for other purposes. 

■STSTcBBBav. Fmorie x94T1ieinBtminentBtodigge witiial 
. .spades, Howes or mattocks and p ic ka xe s a oderake and 
a payre of clsnkpes. 1633 T. jAsm Foy, 79, 1 put aome to 
make Cd-«akes [to] rake a hole in the sancs to let dowae 
our Rudder, SrMMONi>f Diet. Trade, Colruhe, m 

ahovel used to stir lead ore when it is being aruhed. 

8 . (In fl forms) A mud-scraper, a muck-rake. 

1788 W. Mammali. E, Vorksk. Gloss., Coml r ake, a asud 
scraper. s8i z W illan West^riding Yorluk. Glees. , Ceeti vh., 
to put together dang^ mod, din, etc CemUredte^ tha in- 
strument by which this is perfonasd. 

Ceflere, obs. form of Cholbr, Collar. 
Colaron, obi. pi. of Culver. 

Colery, obs. t Coalbbt ; var. of Colltru. 
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OolMIOdd [f. Cole s 3 .^^Sekd; cf. 

MLG. (^1300), Du. koolnaadt Ger. koMsaat^ 
I)a. kaalsddt Sw, kkUai \ and see Colza,] 
f 1 . The seed of the cabbage or its varieties. 
e lopo S»x, L§tchd» HI. 7a Nim . . cawel Med & cyllelen- 
dran. 

2 . The seed of Brassica campestris or Napus, 
var. oleifera^ the source of ‘ rajxj ’ or ' sweet ' oil ; 
also the plants cultivated for its seed. 

[In this lenac ad. Du. or LG. c 1600. It had long been 
cultivated in the Netherlandi and North Germany; Gerardo 
(1^97) had * heard it reported, that it \NaHew gentU\ ia at 
this day Bowne in England for the same purpoae.'] 

1670 Evblyn Mem, (1857) 11. S3 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 171$ Bradley Ftmt. Diet. a. v. Mnrle, 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 
grovr very well on marl'd Ground. 1787 Withering Brit, 
Planit (ed. a) II. 708 Its seeds [Brassica Ns^us\ which are 
called Cole seed, atTord a large quantity ot expressed oil, 
called Rape oil. ]. Robertson A^ric. Perth ^Z^ The 
ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in the same manner 
as for a crop of tumipa 186s Mias Pbatt Flower. PL 1 . 
144 Brassica Napus (lUpe or Cole-seed;. . Plant biennial. 
Cole-tfhiW (kJ«*l|8l§). U,S, Also •slaugh, 
oold 8l»w. [a. Du. koolsla, reduced form of kool- 
saladtt f. kool cabbage 4- pronounced said*€ 
rVd.] Sliced cabbaire dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, etc., eaten either raw or slightly cooked. 

186a tr. Hugo*s MisirahUs III. 490 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it ! My coleslaugh which was so 
good. 1886 Mas "Kosxsi Philtid.CookBk. 341 Cold Blaw, 

1 ^art of cut cabbage, etc. . . Serve when very cold. 

ColoBS, obs. form of Culli.s, broth. 

Co lease^ oo-les8or : see Co- 3 0. 

Cole-8tafr, var. of Cowl-staff. 

OoleBIlIO Ckp‘l/hi«l). Bot, [ad. mod.L. coie- 
suia, irreg. dim. of Gr. sroAsdr sheath.] The name 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthium. 

i88a B. Carrington in EncycL Brit. XIV. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute .. bodies are 
found. 

tColat. Obs, Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, oolleot, 

6 oollet. [Shortened form of Acolyte, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the a was due to 
aphesis, or to mistaking it for the indefinite article : 
ct. a na/omte.} » Acolyte. 

138a Wyclif 2 Tkess. Prol., By Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a colyt [1388 Onesimua, the acolit]. a samf-so 
Alexander 1519 Clei^ei & Colettes at toj^ kirke longen. 
1480 Caxton Cams. Eng. tv. (1520) 38/2 Fyrst benet, than 
colet, subdecon, deacon, and than preest igcm Ortus P'oc,, 
Aceoli/nSf serviens in missd kahens ordinem, a collect, 
s^ Balscr. 207/1 Collet, the aeconde order, aeelite. s^a 
I^XE A. ^ M. (1570) II. 1681/1 The lowest vesture, which 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. 1760-3 Burn 
Ecel. Law (1785) 1 . a Acolythus, daoAovSof, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet. 

Colet, -ette, obs. ff. Collect, Collet. 
Cole-tit, a common variant of Coal-tit. 
Coleture, var. of Colature, Obs. 

II OoleilS (kJu'lfjlg), BM. [mod L., f. Gr. noXsbt 
sheath, so called from the union of the filaments.] 

A genus of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints ; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ornaments of greenhouses, and of 
gardens in the summer months. 

[x866 TVvnx. Bet., Coleus, .annual herbs, .rarely shruba] 
1885 Lady BsAasEV The Trades 4x7 Branches of coleus, 1 
crotons, and other beautiful foliage plants. 1888 Blaekw, 
Mag, June 766 Crotons and coleus. 

t Oo*Iewei|fhp sb, Obs, rars-^. [?f. cole. Coal 
-I- Weigh.] A lever. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvii. xxviii. 649 They began . . to 
heave and to weigh it [the Port-cullis] from the ground with , 
leaven and cole-weighs [veciibHs\. 

Hence f Oolowolgli v., to raise with a lever. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv, Impr, (165a) 238 So coleweigh 
upyour pole. 

ColeWOrt^^'*'lw 9 -xt). arch. Also 4-5 000I-, 
6-7 00I-. [f. Cole jAI + Wort plant.] 

1 . Originally, a general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus Brassica (of which the 
varieties were formerly less distinct than now). 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wka 1 . 100 Growroge of cool- 
wortis and ojmr wedia. * 49 * Caxtoh Pitas Patr. (W. de 
W. Z495) I. exxv. t4s a/i W^h the leues of the coole wortes 
that men cast out of my kechin. 1578 Lytb Dodoens iv. vi. 
551 There be diven aortes of Colewurtea, not muche lyke 
one another. 1391 Spensbe Muiapotmos 199 Fat Col- 
vrorts, and comforting Peraeline. xm6 Bacon Sylva 6 518 
We aee that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape by neglect. s66t Pbpyb Diary 10 Mar., 

A poor Leaten dinner of colworu and bacon, s^ Scott 
Demonol, vii. ai6 Their food was. .broth made of coleworta 
and bacon. 1839 Tennyson Guinevere 3a As the gardener’s 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabbm-colinuort : a colewort that hearts or 
forms a cabbage. 

s6x6 Surpl. ft Maekh. Countr. Farm 165 Cabage^l»> 
wort, which are called white or apple Coleworta* 

2. In later times, appliea especially to those 
varieties that do not heart, F.r. Icale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before they heart. 


I sbB% Tevon fPay to Health woe Of Colworts. Cabbage 
and Colly-flowera. Colworts are the best of the three. 1799 
J. RoaBETSON AgHc. Perth a8z Cabbages and coleworta 
ara of this class. 183a Peg, Subst. Food 359 There the cab- 
bage and . . colewort are in equal favour. ii6i Dblambr 
JCitch. Card. 56 Colewortt (or cabbage-plaoti half-grown, 
before they have formed their hearts). 

b. Sea Colewort : Sea-kale, Crambe maritima, 
tnS Bradley Fam. Diet., Sea Colewort, a Plant that 
difrers from other Coles. 17M Martyn Eonsseau*s Bot, 
xxiii. 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3. Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree ; - Cabbage 3 . 

1706 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 
91 The colewort which is inclosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat. 
f 4 . In the proverbial phr. colewort s twice sodden, 
applied to a statement, argument, etc. that has 
presented before ; * stale news*. Obs, 
etg» Fulke Anew. Chr, Protestant (XK77) ^4 These 
cole wortes haue bene sodden twise or thryse already. 
iS 3 o Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 391 Which 1 must oroitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden. s6io Bp. 
Hall A/o/. agst. Brownisis 98 You want variety, when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. 1644 Bulwer 
Chiron. 136 It being better sometimes to use a licentious 
and unwarrantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts. [So mod. dial, * 1 doat boil my cabbages 
twice.’ Cf. also Sc, * cauid kale het again.’] 

6. atlnb., as oole-wort worm. 

133a HU1.0BT s. V. Canker worme. Some do call them the 
deuyls coldrynge, & some the colewort worme. x88o B^*s 
Chun Bk. 265 Cabbage- worm, .cole wort- worm, or grub. 

tCo’ley, t'* Obs. Also ooly, ooUy. [a. OF. 
colei-er, coloier, collier to turn the neck. f. col, cou 
neck (Rom. type collicare) : cf. manierXo handle.] 
intr. To turn the neck, turn the head from side 
to side : said of birds. 

riA3o Pilgr. Lyf Manhods 11. Ixxxiv. (1869) zo6 While 
the bi'id gom coloyinge [rolliant\, hider and thtder turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not becky th. 16^ Philupb, Collietk, a term in 
Faulconry. S713 in Kuhsey a. v. Colly. Hence in Bailey. 

Coley, obs. form of Collie. 

Coley-florey, obs. form of Cauliflower. 
Coley8(6, obs. form of Cullts, broth. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of Colapuizb v. to cuif. 
Golfln, var. form of Calfin. 
t Co'lfoz, oolafox. Obs. [f. col, Coal + Fox 
rm coal-fox, as in cole-tit, etc. So Ger. koklfuchs, 
kohlenfuchs (Grimm), Du. koolvos (Kilian). Still 
a surname and pronounced (k^u-lfpjcs\] 

The Bramt-fox, a varic^ of the fox, distinguished 
by a greater admixture of black in its fur. 

e 1380 Chaucer Nntis Pr, T, 395 A Colfox ful of sly In- 
Iquitee. [iTF a MSS ; Harl, has cole-fox, others col, Kolle, 
kole fox. Cf. ibid. 84 And tipped was his tayle and both 
bis eeris With blak vulyk the remenant of his neeris.] 
Colhoppe, obs. form of Collop. 
t Colia*nder. Obs. Forms: 1 oellendre, 4-5 
oollaundro, 5 oolyandre, 6 -aundir, colander, 
-onder, 6-7 ooliander. [In OE., eellendrei— 
*koljandri, ad. pop.L. coliandrum coriandrum 
Coriander: cf. OHG. chullantar, chullintarx^ 
*kuljander. In NiK.,coliaundre, a. OF. coliandre, 
repr. same L. form.] ■■ Coriander, q.v, 
c 1000 Sax, Lsechd, 1, ax8 Geniin j^as wyrte man coll- 
andrum & oSrum naman ham selice cellendre nemneS. 
isBa Wyclif Ex. xvL 31 As the seed of coliaundre. c 1450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon^ 42 Coriandrum agrestt..f;y\\. et 
angl. coliaundre. 133d TuaNca Libellus, Coriandrum. .ap- 
peUant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1386 Cooan Haven 
Health xxvi. (1636 146 Coriander <x>mmonly called Coliander. 
1614 Markham Cheap Hush. iii. xxvii. (1668) 90 The cure 
of worms in sheep, .take the leaves of Coliander. 

Abbreviated to col by apotheemies, etc. 

1813 in A. Young Agrtc. Essex II. 57 The coriander or 
eol, as some call it. 

b. Applied to the Maiden-hair Fera {Adiantum 
Capi Hus- Veneris) ; in fvM, coliander maidens-hair, 
1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes 9 a. v. Adiantum, Adian- 
tum.. may be named in englUhe Venus heir or Colonder 
maidens heir [1331 — Hsrbal 1. B iij a, Adiantum hath . . 
leues lyke coriandres greater leues]. 1361 Hollybubm /fam. 
Apoth, 15 b, Mayden heyre called also Colander. 

0. Coliander seed (also fig, in slang \ see quot.). 
rsfipe B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Coliaesder-seed, Money. 
iTss in New Cant, Diet, 

Collar, obs. form of Collier. I 

II Colibxi (k^'libri). fa. Sp. and F. colibri, ac- j 
cording to statements in Littr^ orig. the Carlb I 
name.] A kind of humming-bird. 

[17x5 Kersey, Colibus, the HumminK-bird, which is no 
bigger than a large Fly ; yet makea a Noise like a Whirl- 
wind Hence in Bailey.]^ 1740 //xrf. yamoiVra 333 As to 
Birds . . the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird. 
s8xa Smkllib tr. Buffon's Ned. Hist, XVI. 38a M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous than in the 
gardens of Quito. 1840 Browning Sordello iii. 347 Bun of 
coHbrL sSss Kinoslky IPestw, Ho t xviL (1B7B) am * Look, 
Frank. thaVs a colibri; you've heard of colibris Y* Frank 
looked at the living gem which hung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom. 

Oolio (kp lik), sb, and a. Forms : a. 5-6 00^ 
like, oolyke, 0 ooUyke, oolUo, 6-7 oolUok(e, 
colioke, oolique, 6-8 ooUok, (7 oolleot), 8- ooUo. 
(erron.) 7 o]iolllok(e, dholioko, 7-9 okoliok, 


8>9 ohoUo. [a. F. eoHque^ ad. L. calic^ns, R. Gr. 

of or pertaining to the irdAoF (or ofilAop), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The conect 
spelling was with o, but app, all the MSS. haveof.) 
Although orig. an adj., the term appears to be 
first found in modern langt. as a zb. repr. med.L. 
coHm (passio) 'colic passion *. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P, B, v. eUi. ^1493) 138 The 
aykenes that hyght Collies passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that hignte Colon.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A name ^ven to severe parommal griping 

C ains in the b»ly, due to various anections ot the 
owels or other parts ; also to the affections of 
which such pains are the characteristic symptom. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, 87 Colyke, sekene^ collica passio, 
14B3 Cath, Angl. 71 Colike, eolica passio. CX319 Cocke 
LorelFs B. (1843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 1^ Pay- 
NF.L Salemds Regim. C ill b, The colike . . ingendreth in a 
gutte named colon. i6xf Coryat Crudities 405 llie tertian 
and quartan ague, the iich^ the choUcke. 1714 J. Purcell 
Ckoltck Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicka 
from the Nephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dundas in Atkeneeum 
24 Sept. 1887 llie whey . . gives me pretty smart colicks, 
1866 A. Flint Prine. Med. (x88o) 537 I'he term colic, in its 
etymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paioxysmal, spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 PeUl 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade the painter's 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate- 
rUls with which common paints are. .compounded. 

2. tomb, oolio -root, a name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, Aletris farinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and Liatris squarrosa\ oolio- 
water, some remedy for colic. 

1771 Mackenzie Man Feel. (1886)23 The composition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic-water. x866 Treas, Bot. 35 
A/etris/arinosa, called Colic root and Star grass. . It is ona 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. Oil;. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Colic 
arteries, f Colic gut — Colon, 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man op A part of the collick gut. 
«x64ie J Gregory Learned Tracts X03 An Ulcer of the 
Entrails, .especially of the Cholick GuL 1836 Todd CycL 
Anat, I. X96/X The colic arteries . . form arches. 

2 . Affecting the colon ; of, or of the nature of, 
colic ; in colic passion » Colic A. i, colic pains, etc. 

1586 T. R. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 225 Sciaticke 
goutea, collicke passions, a 16x9 Fothekby Atkeom, 1. xv. 

I 2 (1622) 156 Hit intestines . . grieuouslv tormented him 
with colique passions. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 484 Intestin 
Stone ana Ulcer, Colic pangs. X7S4-64 Smellie Midwif, 
I. Z49 The air. .expands and stretenes the colon, producing 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Good Study Med, (ed. 4) 1 . 180 
Stricture of the intestines . . gives rise to colic paina. 
t Colic, V* [f. CoLicf : cf. to physic^ trans. 
To affect with colic. Hence Co'lioked, Oo’Uok- 
ing ppl. adjs, 

1733 Cheyne Eng, Malady iii. iii. (1734) 292 To take off 
the. .Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen xxa 
Having the bowds inflated, colicked or griped. 

Colioal (kp'lik&l), a. ? Obs. Also (erron.) 
oboUoal. [f. as prec. + -al.I 
1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, iijx Colicall dolours. s6Bs 
tr. U Hits' Med, IPks. il xxvii. xra 'flie Colical grief doth be- 
long to the iiifoldings of the Abdomen. 17x1 Gay in G. 
Colman'e Posth. Lett, (z8ao) 8 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach. 1763 Huxham Sea Water in Phil, Trans. LV. 
6, 1 have known it bring on colical pains. 

2 . Subject to colic. 

1603 Floeio Montaigne ii. xxxvil (1632) 425 This cholli- 
cali kinde of life. fSjw Sir T. Browne Lett, Frteud iv. 
(i88z) 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria. 
Colioe, obs. form of Cullis. 

Colicky (kp'liki), a. Also (erron.) oholloky. 
[f. CoLio -t- -T ; for the spelling with ck see C.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the natare of colic. 

174a Lend 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 15 The scorbutic, 
colicy. hypochondriac, and other ill Efifects. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (iBzz) II. xxxv. 256 A colicky disorder, to 
which she is too subject. 1796 Jane Austen Sente 4 Sens, 
(1849) ^47 A touch of his ola cholicky gout. 1873 H. Wood 
There^. (1879) 43 Colicky paina. 

2 . Producing or tending to produce colic. 

1823 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 356 The cholicky vegetables. 
1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1 . za Drinking absinthe and 
colicky vermouth. 

Colie, colier» obs. if. Coaly, Collier. 
CoUeflorie, early form of Cauliflower. 
CoUegueehip, obs. form of Collbagubship. 
Oolier, obs. var. of Caloyeb (Lithgow 1632). 
Colies (kjD'liz), sb, pi, Omith, A sing. ooUe, 
ooly.is rarely, if ever, usra. [f. mod.L. generic name 
eoli-us, ad. Gr. aoAtbr a kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned by Aristotle.] A book-namf for the Colidm, 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as mouse-birds, 

1847 CABntNTBa ZooL | 391 Colldee or ColUs . . AfHcan 
birdL which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocka, 
and trading on fruits and buds. 

OolUbim (kJe-li^^im), a, [f- L. type 
form-it. f. ebUum str^ner : see -form.] ' Resem- 
bling a strainer or sieve, cribriform ; applied to 
the ethmoid bone* (Mayne Expos, Lex, 1851-60). 
OoUganes, var. a( Colligaegb, Obs, 



OO^bAXMlt' 


OOLHEXTAirSOUS. 

> [t^l^ftttimiUbum, i 
^ *•*“« Umitf. 

ita MnivAtP Gm. H4ii. R^ Unbu <1877) 88q Thaw 
*S« if* ii^y co^limUiaw* with tb« wallt ww axiitltig. 
OoUa (Iv'lio)* (Given by Hemandex as the 
ancient Mexican name of the mna Or^x and its 
coDgenera. But the actual Mexican word was 
or Mim ; Molina, Vpead. Mtxicancy CasUl- 
lam (Mexico, 1571) has ‘^olin, codomia’. 

Min m thus apii. an erroneous form, due to omtsdon of 
the ceddla m paring. From the work^Hernandei (a 1698) 

It pass^ “*<> **>2^ of Nlerembergti635V WUlughby (1876), 
BuflTpn, etc. It has no connexion with the 
Fr. Cohn a popular name of a sea-gull (Belon, Hui, Nat, 
Oyuaux, 1555), with which it has by some been confused.] 

1 he American quail or partridge ; alto called 
white ; in pi. the varioni gpectes of the snb-family 


f OQ»]We^, OAr. [peilLlCOYAjd.1 f Kiiiim 
A long or laige kidlh; perhaps the same as the 
Scotch hdhgudly *a large lchUe» esed for cutting 
and ihearing down coleworts* 
c mSo To^hffMjmhtFHtmPmtienm Ss Meters and 
hrutm God hope os That with there long degers doe 
mekylle wo, From alle l^le hagm with oeiknylhatnat go. 
tOoUt Odr, [f. ColiL v.^] An embrace 
round the neck. 

iSos Miodlxtqh IPiidk 71 A klsse, a odll, a dp of blood, 

t OolL sb:^ Obs. 7 A bundle. 

mrnm^ tMT /£• U- V 


moatenmrum nttzona (Kome 1651) s6, aa, 4a. 1698 J, 

Eusrbius NiBRXMBsacius Nut. Nat, vAntwerp) 114, eaa.] 

387. 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Lake of Mexico is caUad AcoUn^ because 
It Is of the bigness of a Quail . . Those of New Spain call 
' 'Quails C olin. S7M Ciiamsbm CycL •S'x//.. Colin . • the name 
oT an American bird, called by most authors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
sBm Smblub tr. B^ffotCi Nat, Nut, Xll. 430 Colins are 
very common in New Spain. s88i Standa^ ^ Mar. 5 It 
[the Act] includes the Colin, and omits the qualL 
OoUnder, ol^s. form of Colander. 
CoU'nderios, sb. pi, [f. Colonies + India^ with 
ending as in Puheries^ the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition. * Colind * was the registered telegraphic 
address; whence, Colindia^ Colindies, Counaian, 
also proposed names. See Daily Telemph 8 May 
i886j A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886. 

1886 Ch, Timtt 7 May 347/9 Aa it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonies and India, It has been proposed to call it 
the * Coliiideries 1887 Fortn, Rtv. Mar. 384 The educa- 
tionally useful exhibits of the late ' Ctdindenes*. 



wode in bellets, in cotla. 

OolL sb,^ 7 var. of Coll, fool, dope, simpleton. 
sflgy'L Jordan IVahkt /r/fiqf. 11. xii. We are no colls you, 
you must not flam us. 9674 Cotton Compl, Gamosttr in 
Singer Hitt, Cards (x8t6) 334 These rooks . . discover some 


and devicee there practised ; these they call lambe or colls. 

t Ooll« sb,^ Obs, Oxford slang. College ale. 

1706 Amherst Torrm Fit, xxxiii. 173 Men, who . . make 
them their evening entertainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tobacca I bid xxxiv. x8i The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
university. 

Collp OOla« iAS Sc, [Thought by some iden- 
tical with led. kollr top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Coil sb,^, used in same 
sense, is uncertain.] A cock of hay. 

1768 Rosa Helonoro 53 (Jam.) Aneth a coll of hay. tSa) 
Caledon, Merc, 6 Sept. (Jam.), Hay. .is selling from the cola 
at the rate of from to ^d, per stone. 

t Coll, v.^ Obs, Also 4-5 koU, 4<-7 oolle ; 
see also Cull. [Either aphetic form of acole, 
AocoLE, or a. F. tolt-r — accoler to put the arma 
round the neck, deriv. of F. ro/i— L. eollum neck.] 

1 . trans. To throw one’s arms round the neck of; 
to embrace, hug. Often absol, 

c 1300 R. Bbunnb Medit, 939 She kolled hyt, she clypped 
hyt up on here Brest, c laao Sir Beues 495 Whi colles ^w 
aoeute be swire pat ilche dame T tjBB WvCLir Gen, xxxiii. 
4 And so Esau ran i^ena his brothir, and collide [ijBe 
cleppide] hym. e 1489 Caxton Sonnee itf Aymon iv. xaa 
To colic and kysse tneym. 1594 Marlowx & Nashb Dido 
IV. iii, Her silver arma will coll me round about, iflai 
Burton Anat, Mel. 11. li. iii. iv. (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Motteux Rabelais xix.(x737) 
85 They coil'd and dipt us about the Neck. 

>837 Latimkr Serm, b^f. Convoc. 6 In hart and worke 
they colTand kisse him. 

2 . trans/. To clasp, hug. 

^1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which [he] enbimced & coUed sore fast wyth bothe 
hia armes. 1575 Turbbrv. Venerie Ixxvii. 915 Th<^ are 
manielous strong in their pawes, wberwith they coll in a 
Manne or Dogge, in suche sorte, that many times th^ kill 
and smoother them. 1606 R. Turnbull in Spurgeon Treat, 
Dav. Ps. XV. 5 As the ivycolleth and claspeth the oak . . so 
the usurer coUeth. .and claspeth in arms the borrower. 

Confused in Dicta with Cole v.i, q.v. 

Coll, V 2 Obs, exc. Sc, Also 6 ooul, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology : perhaps related to 
Icel. kollr head, poll, shaven crown, holla a beast 
without horns, a pollaid or polled cow, etc. In 
Icel. kotla has only the sense ‘ to hit on the head ', 
but Norw. kylla has the sense *to poll, prune, 
cut *.] trans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cut close. Ascham uses caul for ' to pare or 
cut down the feather of an arrow '. 

Hence OoUed ppl, a , ; Oo'Uing vbl, sb. 


1483 Cat A, Anri, 79 To Colle f/rinied colke], tondere, 
SS35 CovBRDALB Iso, XV. 9 All tbcir heades were colled, and 
alTtheir beardes shauen. xgM Ascham 7 'oxc^A. ii. (Arb.) 
xaS In coaling or sheryngfthe father of an arrow], whether 
high or lowe. Ibid. 131 You maye knowe it afore it be pared 
. .and agayne when it is colde. 1617 Markham Caval. v. 
90 Then you shall take a paire of shai^ colling sheares and 
colle the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
bee. <808-79 Jamirson, To coll the hair, to poll it. To colt 
the candle^ to snuff the candle. <877 Lyttbil Landm, 1. ii. 
90 To write the last term in a billed or syncopated form. 

Coll, var. of Cole jAS 

[Coll, a frequent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for Toll.] 

Coll(e, var. of Cowl, Obs., tub, barrel 

Colla, pi. of COLLUM. 

t Collabeftk'Ctioil. Obs,-^ [f.l,. collabe/acfre 
to cause to collapsej * A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Ooils^onte (fc|i^lte'b 5 r^t\ V. [f. mod.F. collar 
borer, or its original, L. collabbrd-re (f. col- to- 
gether -t- labSrSre to work, Labour) : see -ate.] 
ifUr, To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate ; esp, in a literary or artistic 
production, or the like. 

187X J. H. Appleton Life f Lit. Relics (t88x) 95 The col- 
laborators of the Reono critique, especially those who colla- 
borate for the Academy. s888 V. I.xs in Coniemp, Rev, 
XLII. 850 Composers who collaborated with Metaataaio in 
the opera of the eighteenth century. 

Hence Oollaborating ppl. a,, etc. 

iBTa G. Euot Middlemarck I. 969 The ingenioua work 
of the collaborating authois. 

11 OoUaboratevr (Imlabtrratdr). [Fr. ; on L. 


(. colUkMmx 8ee peec.] « 

Hm H. C. WxMemtmfHm <«%) A V. wf A M 

Rtudeatt cailad col^hovalaiiM. .wSa aim m Mm wadlby 
but lose advanced. a8l» FaiM lit m 

acQomplmed araer, lirieiid m eaUmwaiaaf «f IHikeiis, 

f. L. ooHabbrdre to COLLA&ulUTJIt prob. lilinio- 
dlately from French.] United Uboiitf,: oo-^opem- 
tion ; esp, in literary, urtiatlc, or idenltfie work. 

bMo C Rxadb Bighih Ce m memdm , 374 It t plain tlial 
oollabonuloo was not less., than it now ia In Fmca. slip 
Spectator 19 Ocu jaa/t laprovim by Um flnm writer 
in collaboration withMM. Anhna Ueussaye and Varteiiih 

OollalN>r2tov (k/lae'bdrgitoi}. [igenC-ib., in 
L. form, f. collabMre to CoLLAaOEATl; prOb. 
after F. eeUahoradeur^ One who woika in con* 
junction with another or others ; e^ la Uteraiy# 
artiBti(^ or scientific work. 

i8eo Bentham Whs, X. 395 He was a coUabormtor el 
Mlrabeau’a 18I4 Svmonos JAaSf . x. § ~ 


unknown poeu in the preparation of new plays. 

tCol 2 fk*oliry 3 UtG»n. Ohs, rart^K [ad. L* 
collacrimSt-us, pa. pple. of eoUacrimdre : aae next] 
Mingled with tears, accompanied with weeping. 

*803 Nashk Ckrisfs T, (16x3) 53 Our Saviours ooUa- 
ebriSate OnuioD. 


tCollA'OlivyaUitaf Obs, rare. [f. L. eolla^ 
crim&t- ppL stem of coliacrim&re^ f. «p 7 - together 
lacrimdre to shed tears, weep, f. lacrima (in med. 
spelling iackryma) tear : see -ate.] 

1. trans. To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

<993 Nashb Christas T*. 93^ A Tormentor would col- 
lachry|Mte my case. 1603 in Coocbbam. 1698 in Blount. 

2 . To exude in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomunion Renon*t Disp. 349 One whereof Is eolla- 
chrymated out of black Camebeon Thistle. 

tColla:clixyma*tloa. Obs, rare, [n. of action, 
f. as prec. : see -ation.] Weeping together. 

tSas Cockbbam, CollackAmatimt, a weeping with, a 1893 
UxQUHABT Rabelais 111. xlvtii, The Collacnrymation of toe 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Oer- 
manicus Drusus. 


CoUaolon, obs. form of Collatiov. 

OoUaok, obs. form of Collook. 
tCoUaetaneoiui, 0. Obs,-^ [1 L. collac- 

tdne-us (f. col- together •f lact- milk) 4 -OUfl.] 

sSstf Blount Glossogr^ Collaciasufous, tl^t is nursed with 
the same milk. sStS Phillips, CoUaetansoust nursed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time. 

Collage, obs. form of College. 

Collajgeil (kp'Ud^en). Biol, [ad. F. coHagpnet 
i, Gr. aOKKa glue + -gbne ’m -oen (taken in sense 
* producing’). (The etymological form would be 
collogen : Gr. eoXXoirdAiTf glue-dealer, etc.)] 

That constituent of connective tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling. 

c x86s Oirc. Sc, 1 . 360/9 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or* collagen V 

CoUagenio , a, anext. 

CoUamnou (k^^lse-d^/hos). [f. Collagen ^ 
-oua.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen. 

s8S0 Huxlbv in Todd CycL Anat. V. 904/x The extreme 
transparency of the collagenous substance. 1878 Fostbb 
Fhyt* IL L I 4> S38 The collagenous tiuues are dissolved. 

Collandar, -er, obs. If. Colander. 

CoUap, obs. f. CoLLOP. 

Oollapaable : see Collapstblb. 

Collapae (k^nse-ps), sb. [ad. medical L. ro/- 
Idpsus (Littrd), sb. of state t collabi to fall to- 
gether: see next] 

1. The action of collapsing, or of falling or sud- 
denly shrinking together, breaking down, giving 
way, etc., through external pressure or loss of 
rigidity or support t originally a term of physiology 
and medicine. 

s8n A* T. Christix BPid, Cholera 39 The blood being 
withdrawn ocoasions a collapse or contraction of all the soft 
parts. 1849 R. Liston Surgery 507 Collapse of the lung 
and inflammation. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bar/s Phaner, 
4 Ferns 54a The disappearance of the contenu and collapee 
of the walls. 

2 . Med. a. The more or leas tndden loss of 


vital properties and consequent prostration of an 
organ through exhaustion of nervous and muscular 
power, b. The similar failure of the action of the 
whole system under exhaustion or disease; general 
prostration of the vital powers ; spec, as a stage in 
Asiatic cholera. 

x8o8 Med, Jiml, XTX. 994 The frequent repetition of their 
contractions necessarily brings about a collapse. 1899 Lano 
Wand. India xax The body was on the very vem of col- 
lapse. 1866 Fagce Prine. 4 Pract, Med, I. 999 Symptoms 
. .followed . .by the develrament of a very remarkable con- 
dition known as ' Cholera Collapae *. 1879 H. Wood Therap, 
(1879) 649 Collapse from any cause is latgcly dependent upon, 
or, more correctly speaking^ largely is, vaso-motor palsy. 

a A break-down of mental energy ; a sudden 
loss of courage, spirits, etc. 

x8oi W. Tavlor in Month, Mag. XI. 303 Hie shrinking 
of humility, the recoil of fear, or the collapse of disgraoe. 





OOl^liAPSX. 


ei4 


OOLLAM. 


fHfi J* H. Kewmah igj Ha sank upon th« ground 

in a collattM of ininery. 

8. l*'Ailure, * breftk-down ' (of an mstittttion, eater- 
prise, csUblisbied condition of things). 

i8i0 FaouiMi //tf/. Jimg. (1858) I. i. 8 A general collapao of 
the trade of ih« wtiole country. i8fo M'Cartmv Owm 
T imtt IV. liii 140 Filled with ahame at the collapte of the 
enterpriM. 

Collapse (k^n:?*ps), V. [f. I.. coll&ps- ppU 
Stem of colldbi to fall together, f. (ol^ together + 
IdU, laps- to falL The ppl. adj. callapsidn found 
earlier than other ]iart8, having been app. intro* 
duced first, to represent L. tolldpsuSi and having 
consequently snggeated the verb. Mi^ge 1688, and 
Bailey i 7 ai 66 have collapsed^ but not collapse, 
Johnson has only our first quot.j 

1 . inlr. To fall together, as the sides of a hollow 
body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as when an Inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support ; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in ; to shrink 
suddenly into a smaller volume, contract. 

I73U Asuin-HiroT RuUs o/Dui 276 The sides of the Canals 
collapse. 1745 in Johnsom. lypf Sullivan Nat, II. 
91 'Ine air collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has passed. 1833 J. Rrnnik Alfih. Angling 95 Mr. John 
Hunter. .describeH the ear of fidies. .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse. s86o Tvnoall Glac, il xxiv. 160 llie air suddenly 
collapsed to a fraction of its original dimensions. UM Pall 
Mall G, 15 Oct. 8/* The extensive warehouse .. collapsed 
. and fell outwards with a terrific crash into the street. 

2. tranrf, and To break down, come to 
nothing, fail ; to fuse force suddenly. 

r8ei SoimncY Tknlaba v. xxxit, 'Fhe deaden'd roar Kchoed 
beneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark ahyits. i 08 a 
J. H. Blunt Re/. Ck. Eng. 11 . 484 7 ’he influence of Abbott 
collapsed in a great degree. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 531/9 
I’he present agitation would collapht like a pricked bladder. 

b. To break down in re^rd to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

sfcg BsataoHM Patagonia 90 My horse was in immiuent 
peril of collapsing altogether. 

C. Suddenly to lose courage, spirit, etc. ; to 
subside, ‘cave in’, {colloq.) 

1865 Dickisns Mat. Fr, 111. xv, The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Ccllapsed (IqAm pst), ///. a, [f. L. collJps-us 
pa. pple. + -KiJ : see prec. j 

1 . Fallen together, as the sides of any cavity, 
through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or 
support; sec CothApaK v. i. 

i6ae Vbnnkr Via Recta vi. 104 Good for. .a liuer collapsed 
by cold. 178a A. JMonho ContPar. Anat. (ed. 3) ^ llie 
collapsed lungs of the fuetus. 18x4 Caev Dantis Inf. vii. 
13 As sails, Atll spread . . Drop suddenly coU^sed, if the 
mast split. 1835-0 Todd Cyci, Anat. 1 . 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed* 

2. fig. Ruined, broken down, fallen into decay. 

16x0 Mirr. Ma *. 588 (R.) To reerect aeaine Tlie ruinea of 

his crowne's coUm^ .state. X677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
n. rx Matters of Uovernment in those parts being since col- 
lapsed. x688 Mi&gb Fr. Diet, s.v., Collap^d or decay'd, 
ruinf. As a collapsed Estate, nn Pim rninJ. 1884 Pa/l 
Mall G. 5 Dec. 4/e Collapsed schemes of improvement. 
i*d. Fallen away from a religious or spiritual 
position, * lapsed : used in 1 7th c. of ‘ perverts ’ 
to the Churcli of Rome, and also in the theological 
sense of ‘ fallen \ Oh. 


s6op Sir E Hoby /.rt. Tkeopk. Higgine Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of (Ireat Bretnnie. s6ai Burton 
Anat. Mel. iii. iv. 1. iL 11678) 39s/x What else do our 
Papists?. .Whom do they begin with but Lullapscd laidiesY 
x6n L. OwBN S^. Jesuit. 11699! 15. Jackson 

Creed xi. xviii. wks. A. 357 Tlie nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 9667 Flavbl Saint Indeed (i754> 8x The 
depnivednesa and corruption of man in his collapsed state. 

4. Completely prostrated in the vital powers or 
functions (cf* Collafsk sb. a). 

9843 J. Martinbau Ckr, L(/e(t%67) 330 To make the col- 
laps^ paralytic start up and ran. 1865 Cari.tlk Predk. 
at. X. XXI. V. 77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in- 
sanity. x886 Faogb Prine. ^ Pract. Med. 1 . 999 The patient 
actuxuly dies coltapned before there has been any evacuation, 
b. Completely broken down in mental energy. 

16518 Blount Ghuog^,^ Collafsed^ slid, fallen down, dia- 
coun^i^. x866 Carlyle (x88x) II. 991, I was .. 

the most collapsed of men, and had no sunshine in my life. 

OoUapflible (k^ie*psib'l), a. Also -able. [f. 
L. colldps-us or Collapse v. -h -iblb.] Capable 
of collapsing: made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 Meek. Mag. XXXVI 7 !. 488 The collapsable metal 
tube lor holding colours, .now in general use among artists. 
1875 Bedford Pocket Bk. vii. (cd. a) 971 Increased 

accommodation could be provided if collapsible boats were 
suppHed to the expedition. 1883 G. Davibs Norfolk Broads 
XXI. < x 884> 158 The canvas skin of the Kttle * Berdton * col- 
lapsible boat. 

uollapsing (k/ 91 ac'psiq>, vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb CoLLAi^sE. 


17^ E. Daewih Bot. Card. 11. 95 The. .cause of the col- 
lawng of the sensitive plxmt. 1855 Milman Lot, Ckr, 
(i&64)1X. XIV. ix. 31^ The collapsing into rest of a super- 
hiuaan being after vigorous exertion. 

Collapsing (kjni]C'pBii}>, ppl, a. That col- 
lapses ; made so as to collapec, collapsible. 

1884 ikx^ Afewe 97 SepL 5/3 A oolkpaang boat of caavae. 


f tOoltepoion (k^Wse-^an). Oh, JM. L. id- 

l&psidn-emi sb. of action (, col/dh.} The action of 
collapsing (III, or fig.) ; a collapse condition. 

a 96x9 Dauibl CoU. Nist, Mag, (rdex) 3 A general collap- 
■ion taio those softeniofa of vices. 1664 Powaa Ejtp. 
Pkilat, 11. 9X9 After the removal of yoar iacer, and oolhu^ 
sior» of the Mercury. 1766 Parsons in Pkel, Tnms, LVl. 
995 By the collapsion of the lungs. 1843 J. Baococic Dom. 
Amusent, 77 At each fillinj^ 01 the bladder, it should be 
wetted and brought into enture collapsion. 

t Golla*queate. Oh. [f. med.L. collaa^re, 
f. col- together + Icmedre to entangle.] * To en- 
tangle together* (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collar (kp'lli), sb. P'orms: 3-6 oolar, 5*7 
ooller, 5 6 oolar, 5- ooUaor ; also 4-5 oolare, 5 
ooleer, ooUere, (oolyor), 6 oollare, (ohoUer, 7 
oholer, oouUer, oollor, colour). [ME. color ^ 
a. AF. coler = OF. colier (later collies^ — Pr. color ^ 
Sp. collar y It collars x—Vu colldro, f. colUum neck: 
see -AR 1 2. By successive approximations to the 
Latin, coler has become collar J 
I. Something worn about the neck. 

1 . The part of a garment which encircles the 
neck, or torms the upper border near the neck ; 
the neckband of a cent, cloak, dress, shirt, etc., 
either standing up round the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment : also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neck ; now j^rticularly applied to 
the band (often ^ linen, mushn, lace, 

etc., which, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to the upper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women. 

49300 Cursor M. 98016 iCott.) Btlctts for-broideu and 
colcrs wide. .* 38 « WvCLiF Job XXX. 18 As with a coler 
(Vnle. capitio) of a kote thei girten me. Chaucbs 

Mi&Ps T, 79 A brooch .nebe baar vp on hir loue coler. 
ax^gfoKnt. de la yVww- (1868) « Seruyng women oflowe 
RHtate . . thei furre her colers* that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. xMy F. Sbagpr Sch. Virtne 86 hi 
Babees Bk. (x868! 338 Thy shyrte coler fast to thy necke 
knyt, 969a Rowlands Knave of Hearts, Let us have 
■tanding collars in the fashion ; All arc become a stiflP-necked 
generation. 9709 Stbxlb Tailer Na xx8 r xo Two Thirds 
^ the greatest Beauties aliout Town will have Cambrirk 
Ctdlars on their Necks. xSae Dickkns Old C. Shop II. 
iv. 30 He would perhapa be dragged by the collar through 
the public streets. 1889 Ld. Dunuaven In toth Cent. Nov. 
691 llie gentility of most men ia contained in their shirt 
collars. . Remove it, supply its i^ace with a ragged woollen 
muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, cut off 
their collars, not their heads. 

ta A piece of ai monr proiecting the neck ; the 
neck-piece of a hauberk or similar piece of armour. 

xaoy R. Glouc. (1794) 923 Anne stroc he jef hym . . )>oru 
haubert and ys color. CX400 Destr. Troy 7318 He elefe 
hym to be coler, & the kyiig deghit. c 9450 Merlin x. 158 
Lucas, .smote hym with altliis myght thourgh the coler of 
his haubrek. 9589 Styward Mart. Discip. 1. 44 A fayre 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining to the same, iliut 
is the curats, y" collera, the poldrens with the Vambraces, 
xggo Six J. Smyth Disc. Weapons % Verie well armed with 
aonie kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 

t 3 . An ornamental band or chain worn round 
the neck for ornament, or as a badge of office or 
livery ; also, a necklace. Obs. in general sense. 

c 9395 E. E. Alia. P. B. 1569 A coler of cler golde clos 
vmlw his )nrote. c 9440 Promp. Pmrv. 87 Colier of leuery, 
torqnes. 1485 Caxton Paris k K. 99 Theniie they took the 
colyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne. xgga Hulobt 
C ollar or bee whyche gentil women do vse to weare about 
their neckes, monile. Collar or chayne of golde or syluer, 
torques, 9619 Biblb Judg. viiL 961. 164B Let./r. Amster- 

dans in Kushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (16^2) L j45« 1 cannot learn 
. .of the .sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl, 
b. spec. The ornamental chain which forms 
part of the insignia of orders of knighthood. 

9488 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864! II. 303 A collar of 
cokkilschellis contenand xxiiii schcflis of gold. 9548 Hall 
Ckron. an. as Hen. VII. (R.), I 1 ic kyng . . sent . . to the 
Duke Urbyne, the whole habite and colier of the noble 
ordre of the garticr. 9577 Harrison England ii. v (1877) 

I. 19 X A collar of the garter of thirtie ounces of gold 
Troie weight. 96x4 Sblubn 7 'illes Hon. 369 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters and knots, 
and enameld widi Rorcs white and red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy weight. 9647 Pacitt Heresiogr. (cd. 4) 6 He 
. . wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 97. 4/9 The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. Cmambbrs Cycl. a v. Cellar, 

K nights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice ; called also the order of St. Mark, or the medal . . 
the knights bear no particular habit, only the collar, or 
chain. x8m Penny Cycl. IV. 94 'x The collar [of the Order 
of the Bath] to be m gold . . composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and eight rosea, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre. Jinked together by neventeen gold knots . . 
and having the badn of the order |mdanc from iL 

0. Collar of SS., S*s, or Esses \ an ornamental 
chain consisting of a series of S’s cither joined 
together side by side or fastened in a row upon a 
band or ribbon ; orimnally worn as a badge by 
the adherents of the House of Lancaster. 

This still farms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
the name is erroneously applied by Blount and others to 
the collar of the Order of the GarUr. ^ I 

9407 Issue Roll ef Ejtcheq. ia Cussans Heraldry 956 Paid j 
3 November . . for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 
SoveignsM and the letter £>. 1510 Kinds Bk. efPaynteuts \ 

AiV. «d/.,T«SiTllkii«d WucaddiaraC^alEM. I 


tggp-gAetm^Hem, VIII ^ c tj Thai aoiaaiM , 
be a knight • . wean aaj ookr of golde aanad a coler of S» 
1498 Shsoht Ckauoeds Wh. B i(h (Gower] lyiih buried. . 
with his ioMge lying oner him. .a ooUar of esses gold about 
his necke . . beiiig the ornament of a knight, c sm RnooN 
Sure. Devon | 030 <1890) 946 About their neck a silver 
collar of S'a s68i Blount Gloesegr. s. v. Cottardmys, Ow 
those days the King and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Coflan of BS. 1684 Charnock A ttrib. God (1834) IL 
60X The collar of esses (of the I..ord Mayor] and sword . • 
pass through many hands fn.. theme of thi^ i7inD*URrev 
J^ls 1 . I'll ru^ no Colors of Ernes. s88n Cuibanb 
HensMry xviii. 155 The King-of-Arma, and Heralds ; the 
Lord Mayor of London ; the two Chief-Justices; the C%kf* 
Haron ; the Sergeants-at-Arms, and certain other offic er s 
of the Royal Household^ still wear a Collar of S.S. as a 
mark of their official dignity. 

jdg, 1613-6 W. Brownb Brit. Peat. 9 . iv, Or to a mead a 
wanton rivar dresses. With richest coUers of her turning 


esses. 

4. A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as 1 means of control or identlncation* or 
for ornament ; also tram/. 

xgn Lancl. P. pi. B. Pr^ 169 Tobugge a belle orbraase 
or of bn3te syluer, And knicten on a oolere for owre comune 
profit, AjmI hangen it vp-on be cattes hals. c 1440 Promp, 
Pare. 87 Colier of howndys, sniihes. 1475 Pkt. Voc. in 
Wr.-WtUcker 8x9 Hie millus, a grebownd colere. sgog 
Babclav Shyp qf Folys (1^4) II. 34 He that wyll labour a 
beoNt to bunt or chuce. .His lynes, colors, and leashes he 
must dres. 1607 Tombll Four/. Beessts (1673) 5 Mam- 
monets are lesse than an Ape . . nis neck almost Sb big as 
his body, for which cause they are lied by the hips, mat 
they slip not collar. 9786 Burns 'I'vua Dogs 13 His kicked, 
letter'd, braw brass collar Skew'd him the gentleman and 
scholar. 1870 Bi*ainb Eneyct. Rur. Sports 8 9948 Collaia 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound's dress and ^>* 
pendages. .The collars to which they are attached ara now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5. A band of iron or other metal fixed round the 
neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

1480 Caxtom Ckron. Eng. ccxiiv. 305 There was made, a 
strong cheyne and a coler of yren for hym. e 9480 — Sonnes 
of Aymon xvL 369 And wyth all he gaff h)m [Mawgts] a 
mte coler of yron abowte his necke wherof the l^ge 
kepte the key hymselfe. ^1530 Hickscorner in Hail. 
Dodsley 1 . 1^7 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
xba^ Lond. Gass. No. 3008/4 A Black Boy .. run away the 
8th instant . . having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bronifield's Black in Lxncolns-Inn- 
Fields, xyai Stryi’B Ectl. Mem. II. 11. xxlL 498 He 
was tied with a collar^ of iron about h» neck, fastened Co a 
chain, and that chain listened to a posL x8ao Scott 
ivankoe xxxii, A smith and a file . . to do away the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. x84a Tknnvson St. Simeon 
Stylites 115, I wear an undress'd goatskin on my back ; A 
graring iron collar grinds my neck. 

G. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower f}art of the neck of a horse or other draught 
animal, forming that part of the harness through 
which the power of drawing is directly exerted ; 
with Qualification, as breast collar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the harness serving the same 
purpose, but not fitted round the neck. 

CI440 Promp. Parv. 87 Colier of horsys, epiphium. 9480 
Wardr, Ace. Eden. IV (1830) 993 For vj drawing colers. 
xgu Fitzhkrb. Husb. § 5 Both his hombera or coders, 
h^mcB whyied, tresses, swyngletrees, and togwith. sg^a 
Shake. Rom, i ^uL l iv. 6a. x688 R. Holmb Armoury 
HI. 339/9 The Collar . . made of Can vis and Leather stufed 
with straw or wxx>ll. s6os W Fklton Carriages 11 . 169 
1'he absurdity prevails of using breast-collars to heavy 
four-wheeled carriages, and the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages, ito F. E. Smbolky //. Coverdale iv. 
19 The mare, .took welito collar at starting, and kept it up 
steadily. z868 Dicrbnb Dr. Marigoid 938 (Hopj^) The 
high road ascends . . till it comes in sight of Cumner. 
Every step agaimt the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
that, etc. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Oct. 95/3 A tedions 
and stiff* pull against the colJar. 

1 7. A shoulder-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were suspended ; a Bakoolkkb 
in the earlier sense. Obs. 

xfiya Chas, II. IVarmat a Apr., One matchlocke mus- 
quet, with a collar of baudaliero. 9677 I*d. ORRKav ArtoJ 
War 31 If one Bandaleer take Fire, ml the rest do in that 
Collar. 

8 . fig. (from 4 - 6 .) Also phrases ; t To sUp (tJke) 
collar: to escape from restraint ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also t fo shrink collar. Out 
of (or in) collar : out of (or in) wotk or regular 
employment. Against the collar: entailing con- 
tinuous exertion or hard strain, as when a horse 
preflses against the collar in uuiling a heavy load 
or in going up a hill (cf. sense 6 ) ; cf. C 0 LI.AR-WORK. 

1470 J. Pastor in Poston Lett. No. 461. II. 3391 1 shall 
do as well as 1 may for fawt of raonye tyll I spek with yow. 
I have many collars on, as 1 shall tell yow wlien 1 come, 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixvl 3 The harde and stlf- 
necked (whiche woold fayne slip their aeckes out of his 
coler). 158b North Plutarrk (z<»6) 707 He began a little 
to rowze himself, and to lift up his nea#: but he shrunk 
collm again soon after, because the Athenians woold not 
rise. 9599 Spenbeb M. Hubberd 960 The Ape . . would have 
aKpt the colier handaomly. tffgi Uobbbs LevUsik. iiu xlii. 
(9839) MO Sidy slip oflf the cow of their dril subjection. 
c 1677 Marvell Grawotk Poperp 94 When we were engaged 
in a War, the Dutch wotdd likely slip Collar, leave us in 
the War. R700 Burre Fr. Reft. 194 ft obliged sovereigns 
to submit to toe soft collar of social esteem, tffflg A. M Ah- 
MiMO OldCkelsem Bussdkousovu. soS Your gentler Birth and 
Briiming-up. .makes the Collar so hard to wear. i86ed// 
K. Round 93 Sept ra Lor* bless you, Fve known a leading 
man, out of collar, say *s(r ' to Joey. 
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OOUULB. 

b. I» die following lome coanMoUtm Uke tt 
ng ^the hnngman's halter \ compaiiog s I/m, 
y, T. 93 ! bit T 

SiuM ^ 7^1 K L While yon Utte« dmw your 
Be% out o'th Colkr. 

9. 'Fbe collar-bone. OAr. rart. 

c 1400 Lihtr C^cmmm (ihdt) 35 huroun (■ ilayn, m havu 

^ ^ crallu, Pyt in 

iL Transferred and technioal senses. 

10. An encompassing and resttaining band or 
strap. 

I-otnn (L{nco 1 ii«h.)CA«n;Aw. Aee, (MS.). Paid Codder 
mokyng bdl colon xd. 1563 Stov Mtm, tu Tkrtt t$tk C. 
CAm. (Curodent leg AniM 1563, y« jone of July . . wu one 
whipt on n idcaffola . . hti nekct nis hands, and fett nude 
futc to a stake a hove sayd skafold whh kolars of iron. 
iM9 Bkt, (Surtees) 34 Item given for a tell ooller . . 

xij<f. 1U4 Boutelu HfrMry xxxiL 469 When there are 
two shielda accedes, a Collar may enchcLs them both, st^o 
Rollmton Anim. L,\f 4 Introd. to6 The nerveniystem con- 
sists of supra-oeeopha^al and of ventrally-plhced gangliat 
connected with each other so as to form a collar rottndthe 
oesophagus 

. 11. Mech. A ring, circle, flange, or perforated 
disk, snrroimdmg arod, shaJft, pipe, etc., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion ; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, etc. 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism.) 

1703 Moxon Mtck. Exurc, 50 The motion of the CoUer 
about the Main-spindle allows it ; but were the. .Culler foet, 
it could not move at alt. tyijs Desagulibrs in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 441, I fix'd each find of it into a triangular 
Collar of Hu. 1734 [see callar-bolt In at]. 1843 Wealr 
Diet. Tertns, Callnr, a plate of metal acrewed down upon 
the stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pan through. 1839 Rawkimb SUam Eng, 
I ia5 'J'he friction between a plunger and iu collar. s88s 
Mechanic 5x8 Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars . . that is, abort piecea of piping sufficiently large to 
receive the ends of two pipes, thus keeping them firnJy in 
their place. sB8a F. Bbitten tydttJk 4r Clocktn. 187 A 
collar with a hole in the middle, of a sise to slip freely over 
the steel rod. 

b. Turning. * A ring inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chuck * 
(Weale Terms). 

xdBo Moxon Mech. Exere. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
used in Collers that open nut with a Joynt. 1833 J. Hot- 
SAND Mmnuf. Metals il. 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
which run in collars or journeys. 

o. Coining. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
spreadinjg when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

x8a6 [implied in verb]. 1839 Penny Cyel. XV. as^/x llie 
letters were impressed upon ^ the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend . . The metal, 
thus plamd, being struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was engraven on the in- 
side of the collar. 1675 Uaa Diet. Arts 111 . 3x9 s.v. Mini, 
The blow, which is estimated at 40 Cons, forces the metal into 
every engraved part of the collar and dies. 1876 HimraRinrs 
Ceim^aTl. Man. xix. 147 The Greek moneyers did not under- 
stand the principle of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained In Buxlera times. 

12. Miut. a. * A rope fonned into a wreath, 
with a heart or dead-eye seised in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.* b. 
* An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay to 
go over the mast-head.' (Smyth Sai/oys Word-kk.) 
o. (Seequot. 1753 ). 

s 6 a 6 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen 14 The tackles, the 
mison stay, the collers, the maine shrouds and chaines, iday 
— Seamads Gram. v. x8 I'he marne Masts stay » made 
last by a Lannier to a CoUer, which is a great R<»e that 
comes about the head and Doulapret, the other end to the 
head of the maine Most, xnm fi. Cookb Yey. S. Sea 33a 
The Marquis . . broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1793 
CKAisaBn CycL Swpp. a v.. There is also a collar, or gar- 
land, about the mam mast head, which is a rope wound 
about theitL to save the shrouds lirom galling. 1839 Sia J. 
Ross N. W. Pass. ix. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
spriL iM W. C. Russkll iVreck Groevenar zvu. The 
collar of the mainstoy. 

13. Of a plough (sec qnot ). 

1793 CiiAicimas Cycl. Sup^, Collar of thej^agh, a term 
ttseo^by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to the middle of the oeara, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chainsi the bwer one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called the bridle chain.. These chains, by 
means of tUs ooUar.and their other insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tad of the plough together. 

14. Mining. The timbering round a shaft's month. 

iltt Wbalb DiM, TermSf of a shaft, the timber 

and oosidiag used tosecure the uppermost psrtof a shaft in 
loose rubble mm falling In. 1880 tv. Cersm. Cloa., Coliar, 
boards near the suriace for securing the shaft of a miae. 

15 . Arch, S. -C0LL4BI90, 

siuT-gi CHAsnsss Cyel a v. Cimlnre, That at bottom is 
pecofiarly called npepityge: as if the pillar took iu fight 
henee ; and that at top, omarin, or collar. 1890 78 Gwitr 
Arekii. Gloss., Collar, or Colarino..\x another name for the 
astragal of a ooJumn. 

b. Short for COLLAB-BBAK. 

1898 8 ArtJUi, Pukl Soe, Diet. I. sn CoUmr, or Collar^ 
Boom, caUsd 'dialer' by early writers on ardki- 




used tosecure »e uppermost psrtof a shaft in 
rom falling In. 1880 sY. Comm. Clots., Coliar, 


edisia, owm and dia g s e s ili i, sik^GwiLT^mltfi laon 
When the laccar was the obss^ a saeoed cottar was MStally 
intiwfaiosd abm tha fftst 

16. AtMmg, All BRiftmiifDt by which iraral 
artlRcial flies aiw attodiea to one line in fly«Miliig. 

if6i HuGMaa Tom Broom at Ostf, xxavi, He manud idi 
ceUar of fttes UahilyoB the waten each cast covar^ an- 
other five foet the dimpling surface, /bid. He went off 


ceUer of fttes UahilyoB the waten each cast covaimg an- 
other five foet m the dimpling surface, /bid. He went off 
. .with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-imte flief. 


oonaiwbaadtunudiimaeaahrhll smi 

which asrves to ftls ftaa thing 'Mm ah(^lbiilfi~*lhii^ taag 

be seaaim^ takaa away wSfaoat tttsplaring the ochar. 
IHd, L106 A double a^ sfogla ^cqttarAsnoa ifag^ MoA 
1 . axi Cotter bcaaes, era those that go lonnd tha p atc h or 


17. Zod, A band of a (Ustiact colour or textuie 
ipund the neck of aa animaL 
1884 Pervs Dieay ts Apr., AMrd. .black thegraalsst part, 
with the finest collar of white about the neck. SfMrBswiac 
Brit. Birds (1B47) t. 8c A variety of t^ Daw. .having a 
white cottar round its neck. t8M Nest. Nisi., Mestm 
malia IV. 173 llw mom dUtinguithing mark of the specks 
[the Collared AI] is a krge black cottar which com^etely 
surrounds the neck. 

b. In Insects : The pro-thonui which bean the 
first pair of ; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a riog-like anterior 
border to the meso-thorax, as in Hymemptera, 
i8a6 Kiasv & Sr. Entomol. xlviU (i8aB> IV. 387 The exixt- 
ence of the cotter in the Trkhoptere. sHa jmllbston A 
Tacxson Anim. Life t <7 llie protborex k rieg-Uke end k 
hence often termea ' collar *. 

0 . In Molluscs: A thickened mnscnlar end 
glandular border of the mantle. 


Snail} In the completion of the act of forcing the animal's 
body out of the shell, the * cottar* calces e shers. 

cL A rim surrounding the flagellum or cilinm 
of the cell in various lower animu forms. 

1888 Rolubton & Jacksoh Anim. Life S5» The empulliB 
[of e sponge] ere lined by cylindrical granular eado^m 
cells— about sixty to each ampulle— with a basal nucleus, 
single dhum surrounded by a hyaline protopksmic collar. 
Ihsd. 847 ChmuioflMenau. .[are] dkttngukhed by . . the pos- 
■easion of a single nne flagellum, implanted, .within an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shapea cdlar of protoplasai. 

18. Boi, a. 'The ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric.' b. ' The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule* {Treas, Bet.), 

s866 Treas. Boi. s.v. Collum, The point of departure of the 
ascending and descending axes, that is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the cottar. xMi Gardeners 
ChroH. XVI. 79 1 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery, fa. The neck-piece (of brawn). 
Obs. b. A piece of meat {psp. brau'n), a fish, etc., 
tied up in a roll or coil 

x6xo B. JoNsoN Akk. tv. i, What do you say to a collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse f xosy Mimsubu Ductor, 
Collar, or necko of brawne. .because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. 4*1649 Howell Lett, (xfijo) 1 . 1x5 He in- 
tends to send you a whole brawn in coUcm s68i Chrtham 
Angter^s Yaae-m. xxxix, (1689) a66 You may serve U [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. 1796 Mss. Glaxsb 
Cookofy xviiL 990 Lav. .salt over the salmon ; so roll it up 
into a cottar, and bind it with broad tape 18x4 Bvaou Lot. 
to Moore 9 Apr., A collar of brawn which 1 swallowed for 
supper. 

t o. A roll or bundle. Obs. 

17x8 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 49 A very long Root, like 
a small Cord, which is brought from New Spain in CoUars, 
or long Bundles. 

20. IVnsiiing, A mnneeuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackM by the neck ; cf. Coli«ab v, 3 . 

9581 J. Bell Haddon*s Answ. Osor. 4x0 As though a man 
might not as casihr overthrow thk challenger with ais owne 
colieni here. esBoa Nosobn Spec. Brit., Comm. (1726) ap 
The first [wrestling] k acted in two sortt^by HoUster (as 
they call it) and by the Cotter. 1873 Slemg , Coilmresnd 
elbow, a term for a peculiar style of wrestling— the Corn- 
wall and Devon style 

21. Comb. oollar-Awl, a form of awl used in 
sewing horses' collars, etc. ; t oollar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Band sb.^ 4) ; ooUar- 
bird, a species of Bower-bird ; ooUar-blook, a 
block on which a horse collar is shaped ; ooUnr- 
bolt, a bolt with a collar or rin^ ; ooHar-bimoa 
(see qnot.) ; ooUar-o^, a cell with a collar (cf. 
17 d) ; ooUar-oheok (see quot.) ; oollar-dreaaer, 
one who starches and irons collars ; ooUar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar ; so collar^galled ppl. adj. ; coUar- 
hamoaa, harness with a neck-collar, as distinct 
from that with a breast-collar ; ooUw -launder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delive^ pi]ie of a pump, to receive the water before 
its discharge into the conduit; see Ladkdbb: 
ooUar-Uke a., resembling a collar, ring-like; 
t oollar-link, a part of the plough ^longing to 
the collar (cf. 13 ) ; oollar-DaU, a nail with a pro- 
jeering collar, us^ in blind-soling shoes ; ooUar* 
plate (see qnot.) ; t oollar-pleat, ? a pleat or fold 
produced by the collar; oollar-proud a. {dial.), 
reMive when in haniess, said of a horse ; f ooUar- 
■hiri (see quot.) ; t eollar^spot, a mark made 
by a collar ; ooUar-tool, a blacksmith’s tool for 
making collars on rods, boUs, etc.; ooUar-wom a,, 
hurt or strained by the collar (as a hone). 

1684 Satyr e^gef. tommm. i Here Men with swinginf 
Trawsers awe. And divine '^cottarwbends give kw. nne 
Addison Dial. Medals (7787) zv Of the Raff and Colmr- 
band. It.. Dkcaan Uomook, Words (Keppalk Hk neat 


crane, .to check the motion (of Che bMy of a caniaga] tide- 
waya ilgi SianioMDt Diet. Tretdo,*CoBnr^oAotB,a r n agl i 
crose-barred woottca mateikl for mddkcy ponosea. mnia 
cither hraad or nairow. dbuoDmify Nome e8 Jan. The 
duM, cbaatap 4 aai|^ 7 a«<^ dmUnd. 

Sw tf%aSSSr 

costtppoee that each island k somanded ^ a ^oottaMiha 
sabmarine kdge of lockt sM Bbabuev Dkl s.y* 
Plsmok, PartioilHr parts of a^pi^ .. the *(^lar link^ 
thelSmigh piUow. ti|i4 Knrawr^. Moek, y^^Caiitm. 
pksU, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lasha for 
turning long pieces. 1709 Lend. Gae. NOi 4083/4 A Black 
KorseTwith:. white Hairs^ the •CoIkDiileat iMa Cfonl. 
Gio$s.jff Collar p r ou d , restiva tljia Eegui. inotr, Ceemeiry 
11. 40 The ^collar-rein or chain is uofaatened. e sfon B, 
Diet, Cant Crem, Nusums, a Sham, or *Collar*Shlrt, to 
hide the t'other when Dirty. vtoaLond. Gne. No. 4«W4 
* ' Nag . .with . . some of *CbUBr mots upoa 

itta Br^ or CARtmLE in iffacN*. JIfSuf' 3 CLV* 
Hones, .soflertng from a *coIlarwovn sfaoukier. 

ftUar V, ffi piec. sbw] 

1. trasu. To put a coDar on ; to fetter or festmi 
with a collar ; to surround as with a collar. 

s6ei Yostry Bks. (Snrtoed 135 For . . new colkring the 
mtniatert surpeioth. 8679 Plot Stadbrdek. (x888) 440 The 
said bull it then, .eolkr'd and toap*k, and so beought lo the 
BuU-ring in the high-street stofl J. GnaHawa Buds 
Scotl SI Trees New planted, .each to a peat Faai-coUared, 
culprit like. 1847-74 Halliwxll, To collar ike mag, to 
throw the coSt with audi precision as to surround the plug. 
i8fe [see Collaring vbL rd.]. 

D. Coining. To stamp a coin in a collar. 

i8a6 B. Hawkins Anglo^Fr. Cefowfirlzflao) 148 From want 
of what k fi ^u^Tnw- 

2. To put the collar on (a bone), esp, for the first 
rime ; hence fig. to break in to work, died, 

tdpa [aee Collaming] 1790 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandman 
11. 11. 48, 1 cottar [my own children) las the coimlry term is) 
as early as possible ; that is, 1 hnng them ujp to work as 
soon as they are able to do airytbing, and contmue so doing, 
the better to fit the back to the buruen. 1884 Ckosk. Clou., 
Collar, to harneM, or put the collar on. a cw tar the fiisc 
time. Used also for bringing up a chila to work early. 

3. Wrestling, (intr.) To lay bold on the op- 
ponent's collar or neck. Also Jig. 

a 8599 Ridley fVks. (1843) 146 Ye know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old sokfMr, and yon have coUaied with 
him ere now. a ifioa T. Cartwmoht Cot^dt* Ekom. N T, 
(x8x8) 395 The wreaueiu, whidi csontended to strike those 


si tf%aSSSr 

NiM Ym, Nat, ax. (1B70) 47s Aie we 


Last Will 4 Test. Sapp. 6 He grew so famitlar with 
Oliver, as he would not suck by way of Argament to cotter 
with hioL 1708-19 Kaasav^CMkr (in WrestUng) k to fis, 
or hold on the Advenary't Collar. 

4. tram. To seise or take hold of (a person) by 
the collar ; more loosely : To capture. In Foetbedr, 


the collar ; more loosely : To capture. In Foetbalti 
To st(» an opponent who is running with the balL 

16x3 DAY Festivals (xfiis) xsfi CoUering others by tha 
Necke with a Quinsk. t7>3 Stbblb GuosrAau Na 84 If 
you advised him not to collm any man but one who knows 
what he means. vdboGeml Mag. xna Hk Lordship coUared 
the Ibotman who threw it. 1833 MAStvAT P. Simple xviti. 
He was collared by two Frencri soldiers, and dragged back 
into the battery. 

6 . slang. To lay hold oi^ take or get possessioa 
of, appropriate, master. 

rxvoo Streot Robberies Consul, Collar the Cole, ky 
hold on the money, ilsjl Dickens Niek, Nick, xv, Another 
gentlatnon comes and collars that glam of punch. sBfln All 


gentlatnon comes and collars ti 
r. Round Na >3. 306 We were 


liars that sdasa of punch. 1B99 All 
(were* well in *; we hadcoUared the 


bowling. 1888 Pali Mall G, 6 Jan. fi/i The unoontested 
seats wmich were ' ooUared' last ume by TibenJ Unionists. 

6 . Cookery, ' To roll np (a piece of meat, a fish, 
etc.) and bind it hard and dose with a string* (J.) ; 
b. to cut up and press into a roll (see Collabbd 4). 

^1670 Cookery Bk., To Cotter Pigg- S741 Compt. 
Fam,-Piece r. ii. 149 To cottar a Breast of vodl. 1769 Mm. 
RarrALO Eng. Honoddr. (1778) 43 To collar Mackarei, 
Ibid. 203 To cottar Beef. 

CoUar, obs. f. Cholbb, dial. f. Collow. 

[CoUforagft. A traditional entry in Diction- 
aries, founded on obs. F. colleretge : see qnots. 

tfiii CoTOR., Droiet do CoUeroge, Collera^ a fee due for 
the collers worne by the horses, or men, which draw wine 
vp and downa 1078 Phillips, CoUemge, a peenniary 
mulct in Fnuicc, exacted for the Collars worn by Winn* 
drawing-horses, or men. 1708-15 Kbrskt, CoUamgo, a 
Fine or Tax impos’d for Cottars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. i73frd in Bailey; hence in mod. Diets., some i» 
which untruly sdd ' formerly levkd in England *.] 

Od*lU»-bm]ii. 

1. Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents them from spreamng or 
* sagging* ( bending in) ; it is attached about the 
mid£e of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 
tie-beam. 

T. WiLLSSOiD ArdUi, is Piindpafl spairm or 
raftm . . are made accordbg to the true pitch of the bund- 
ing intended ; about the middle (in conunon structures) each 
or them hath a cottar-beam. 1663 Oaniat Cotmsol 73 The 


C. Build, 86 ChoUerdwasss. 1837 P. Mscholmm Prbui, 
Build, 1 . 09 Aoollar-beamk. .usually employed whare these 
an no kn^-posts. 
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COliXiATBBAIi. 


2. Mm/, (SeeqnoU.) 

VALCOftnw Diet, Maritu (j 7 ^\ Clifde heam^rf. . the 
conar-beam, which » rained a little above the lecond deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit, c tSso Hudim. Nawf. < Weak) 95 
The CoHar^Beam is the beam upon which the atanebions of 
the beak-head bulk-head sUnd. 

Oo'llav-bona. Each of the two bonea that 
extend from the breast- bone to the shoulder-blade, 
forming part of the pectoral arch ; the clavicle. 

15. . Sc. Poems x6tk C. II. 169 Hely felt. . And brake his 
necke and coller bane. 1615 Ciookr Body 0 / Man 965 The 
patell or choler bones, svta Strslb Spici. Na 474 F 3 
None should be admittea into this green conversation. 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 1794 d 
E. Darwin Zook, (i8oz) 1. 190 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
use our hands. 1890 Grotb Greece 11. Iviii. (1869I V. 177, 
1 broke my collar-bone, .by a fall from a young horse. 
Oollfim (kp'l^d). dial, and U. S, Also 8 ool> 
lart. [Phonetic corruption of eoPort, colewor/,'] 
A variety of cabbage which does not heart ; • Cole- 
wort 2. 

S7SS ConMoissettr No. 91 (1774) III. 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt straw. 1807 R. 
W. Dickson Pract. Agrk. II. 71 The turnips being sold off 
in autumn and replaced by collards. 184^ in Halliwkll 
OEast y 1883 C. F. Smith Southemisms in Trans. Amer. 
Pkilol. Soc. 46 In the South no word, os no dish, is better 
known among the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens. [1800 *Well known in Essex,' Correspt.\ cf. 
i88x Oxfordsh, Ghss. SnPpLt ColUUt small spring cabbage. 
1888 Borksk. IVords, Colluts, young cabbages.] 
Collar-dtty* A day on which Knights wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ceremony. 

1637 Garrard in Sirt^onts Lett. (1739) 85 Two Pil- 

lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne was executed. . Uast- 
wick told the People, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
but this was his Collar-day, rejoycing much in it itfda 
pBPYS Diary 99 Sept, It being Collar-day, we had no time 
to talk with him about any business. tffbm-^Ihid. 9 Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being Candlema.s-day. 1707 Mikes 
State Gt. Brit. 1. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is, Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter), 
ivda Lato L\ft 56 This being Whitsunday and consequently 
Collar Day at Court 1818 Moors Fudge Fant. in Parts 
vi^3 Like Knights, too, we’ve our collar days. 

OoUarad ^kp laid), ppl, a, [f. Collar sh, and 

V, -I- *KD.] 

1. Wearing a collar (round the neck). 

rigift Chaucer Knfs T. 1994 White Alaunts. .with mosel 
laste ybounde. Colored [so 3 MSS.; v.r, coleresi olgold with 
tourettei fyled rounde. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Colleryde, 
torguatus. 1714 Orio, Canto Spencer xx. 7 Ibe baser 
Whelps. . Perversely draw their collar’d N ecks awry. s8m 
Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . at? The collared knights. 1860 
R. Pattbrson Eu. Hist. 4r Art 367 Playing with s (risky 
red-collared kitten. 

b. in Her, So Collared chained. 

s68x T. Jordan Lond.Joy in Heath Grocerd Comp. 

54a Three Giwhounds (Jurrant, Arm'd and Collard, Gules. 
nog Naval Ckron, XXI. 189 An unicorn's head .. collared 
gulesL 188a CussANs Heraldry vi. 90 Collared, having a 
collar about the neck. When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is affixed around its loins, 

2 . Fumlbhed or fitted with a collar. 

1890 Fuller Pugah iv. vl. zoz As the lews coates were 
collm^d above ; so they were skirted and fringed below. 
1747 H008ON Mined s Diet, Tiijb, They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a go^ way to support a Shaft. 
s8n New Monthly Mag. VllL 495 He wore a blue coat . . 
cuffed and collared with . . velvet 1887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr. Penhalligan to go limp-collared Y 
8. Zoel. Having a marking round the neck. 
s8sa Smellir tr. Buffotis Nat. Hist. XV. 194 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. s8i8 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. 1 . 61 Collared Lemur, .a niff of red hair. 1^ 
SeU. Rev. 5 Aug. 189 The collared turtle-dove, an Indian 
qpedes, was found at Jericho in mid- winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc. ; cf. Collar sh. 17 d. 

1888 Rollbston & Jackson Anim. Life Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges]. Ihid. 790 The epithelia ore unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typically collared and flagellate. 

4. Cookery, Rolled up and tied with a string, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, etc. 

i68z Chbtham Angleds Vade~m. xxxix. (1689) 966 If 
you’ll have the collar’d eel to keep a month. 1744 Mrs, 
I)elany Autohiog. ^ Corr. (z86i)ll. 339 Second course: 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared pig, Creamed apple tart 
>774 Mag. 11 . 47 This turban for my head is col- 

lard brawn. iflo6 Forsyth Beauties Scotl, III. 491 CoL 
lared eeU, eels cured and rolled up into a shape resembling 
a collar. 1844 J. T. Hewlsit Parsom 4 r lii, A collared 
eel, which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
chorite. 

b. Collared pork, pi^s facet headt etc. ; the 
meat of the head and other parts of a pig, ox, etc., 
boiled, cut into small pieces and presWd into the 
shape of a roll, often with the skin laid round. 

186s Mrs. Bebtoh Housek. Managem. 393 Collared jpig's 
face (a breakfast or luncheon dishlu 1873 E. Smith Foods 
8z Collared pork is made from the gelatinoui parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. 

Collarette, -et (kpl&re-tx Also 7 ooUeret, 

9 -ette. [ad. F. colleretiet dim. of collier Collar. 
The Fr. form is frequent in Millinery.] A imall 
collar : a woman's collar of linen, lace, fur, etc. 

1690 Evelyn Mundus Muliehris, Two night-railB, and a 
Rcarf beset With a great lace, a colleret. 1869 Mm. Pal- 
UbBE Laxe iv, 61 Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 


cent collcrettcs. b88e E. J. Woesoibb ShsU xxxiii, Her 
EAother gave her a vera pretty little collarette. 

b. The circle of tentacles of the sea^anemone. 
1869 H. M. Hast tr. Mognin^Tandon's World gf Sea 195 
llie anemone has spread bis painted collaretcef 

Collaring (kp-Urii^), vbl. sh. 

1. l*he action of the vb. Collar in various senses; 
also attrih. 

iSpe Lond. Gan, No. 9803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collarinff Place. 1769 Mrs. Rarpald Eng. Honsekpr. 
(1778) 993 Obaervationi on Potting and Collaring. 1893 
Marryat P. Simple x, 1 was quite bewildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting. 1869 Coruk. Mag. Feb. 177 Her . . new wrist- 
kianding and collaring, and daniing, and clearstarching. 

2. Mining. See quot, and cf. Collar sh. 14 . 
tSei CoeU'trade Terms Nortkumhld. 4 Durham 15 

Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of steadying and supporting the set. 

n OollMrillO (Miri ng). Arch, Also oolarlno. 
[It. (k^llarrn^) dim. of eollare Collar ; also called 
colarin, collar (15 a).1 

1. The cincture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apoplwge at the extremities of the shaft of a column. 

s 688 R. Holme Armou^ 111. rir '9 Coilarino . . the same 
as Astragal, .the bottom King, with its Fillets in the foot of 
a capital. 1840-76 Gwilt A rckit. Gloss. , Collar or Colarino, 
a ring or cincture ; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column. 

2. The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Ercchtheum. 

1719 Lkoni Palladio's Arekit. (1749) 1 . ia The Coilarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. Ibid. 1 . 15 Coilarino, or Hypo- 
trachilum, or Frize of the (^pitel. 1849-76 Gwilt Arekit, 
Glosa, Collar, or Colarino . . is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 Parker Concise Gloss. 
Arekit,(x%7di7t CoiiariHo,tYie cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

OoUarlasfl < k^i Uiles), a, [f. Collar + -less.] 
Without a collar, a. Of a garment. 

1611 Cotgr., Dolyman, a Turkish gowne, long coate, or 
vpper garment ; collerlesse. z8sa New Monthly Mag. V. 
949 His blue, collarless, basket-buttoned coat. i86a Thorn- 
BURY Turner 1 . 64 I'he boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of puce or brown. 

b. Not wearing a collar ; destitute of a collar. 
1899 Cornwallis New World 1 . 996 A striped necktie . . 
twisted like a rope round his collarless neck. 1889 Lemt 
Times LXXX. log/i The case of the collarless dog. 
Co'llav-niakar, One who makes collars, esp, 
for horses and other draught animals. 

uB\-g/oHaward Housek. Bks. (1844) 999 'To Lely, a coler- 
miucer, for xUfi. dayes makenge colers, and mendynge of 
horse herneys. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 138 Cord- 
makers, SadleriL Coller-makers. X74B J. Yarrow Love at 
First Sight 104 My neishbur Thong, the Collar-maker. 1889 
C Mackeson Brtt. Almanac Of Comp 94 Double meanings 
. . [e, r. 1 Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Harnem Maker. 

OoTiav-work. 

1. lit. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill. 

187B Black Adv. Phaeton xxit. 3m Giving a long spell of 
collar-work to the horses. 1887 * 1 . Trollops What / Re^ 
member 11. viii. 139 Hiere were itill fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Loicca] and the baths. 

2. fig. Severe and close work. 

1871 Daiif News 95 Jan, Breaking down in harnesa, 
under the severe collarwork of these democratic da>'s. 1879 
C. L. Kenney Mem, M. W. Bal/e 38 When the day^s allow- 
ance of Btiflf * collar work ’ was accomplished. 

OoUat, obs. form of Collet. 

CoUfttoble (k^^ t&b'l), a. [f. Collate v. + 
-able.] That may be collated. 

a 1834 Coleridge is cited by Worcbstbe (1846). 1877 F. 
Hall Eng Adj. in ’Odie 46. 

Collate (k|n^*t), V, [f. L. colidt- ppl. Stem of 
conferre to Confer. Cf. OF. eollater, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

1. To put or bring together, compare. 

1 1. trans. To contribute ; to bring together. Obs. 
1676 Bp. Nicholson Expos. Cateck. 95 Every particular 
Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up tliis 
Sum [the Apostles' Creed]. 

b. Roman Law, (see Collation i b.) 
x88o Muirnbad tr. Rules Ulpian xxviiL I 4 Bonoram 
possessio is granted . . to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their brothers , . that they will 
collate (f. e, bring into divisizm) the estote belonging to them 
at their father’s death. 

2. To bring toother for comparison ; to com- 
pare carefully and exactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and difference. 

x6» Bacon Ess., 7 tuficaturt (Arb.) 454 To recapitulate, 
■elect, and collate the materiall pointt of that which hath 
beene said. z6ia T. Taylor Comm, Titus 1 6 The evidence 
of which two places collated, none . . can resist. 1670 M ilton 
Hist, Eng‘ L 97 Computing or collatifw years and Chronolo- 
gies. 1780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wki. 111 . aSt He has virited 
all Europe . . not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts : 
but . . to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Godwin Enquirer \. vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another. x868 E. Edwabdb Raleigh 1 . xxiL 
506 Tlie events of histpry were collated with the maximt of 
science. 1868 Lockvib Guillemin's Heavens 19A Mr. Her- 
Bchel. .has recently cdUued the observations unaertokea to 
determine the heights of meteors. 

8 . esp. To compare critically (a copy of a text) 


with other copies or with the original, in order to 
co rect and emend it 

1698 W. Bubton Itin. Anton, 60 The learned Professor . . 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 
MS. 1699 Bbntlev Pkaiyred. 6 Mr. Bennet desir'd me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. 1768 
Johnson Pre/. to Shahs. Wks. JX. 999 , 1 collat^ such 
copies as 1 could procure. >868 Fubnivall Temp. Prgf, 
Canterb. T. <Chaucer Soc.) 9 , 1 went . . specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. I'homas Wright's 
print of it. 1879 Sceivbnbr Leci. Grk. Test, 13 To collate 
the whole moss, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 
the original, and duly verify its correctness. 

1683 Apol. Prot, Frassee v. 79 We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies duly collated .. as to the present 
Original. 1707-91 Chaubbss Cyel. s. v. ColleUton, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original ; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. 

4. Printing and Bookbinding, To examine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 
ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

1770 Concise Hist, Printing 491 The Collating of books is 
—First to examine whether the whole number ch sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book . .To do this the 
Collater provides himself with a bodkin . . and pricks up the 
corner or the first sheet A . . till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. x8o8 C Stowes Printer's Gram, 41 z 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. s88s 
Blades Caxton x^x To eiiEole the binder to cdHate the 
sheets of each section correctly, it was the custom. . to place 
distinguishing marks on the first page of each sheet, 

C. O.W Anwonv Workshop Rec Ser. iv 999/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 
II. To confer, bebtow, appoint. 

1 5. To confer or bestow on, upon (a perion) ; 
to give or grant to. Obs. exc. as in next. 

xAx Savilb Tacitus* Hist. iv. (1591^ 179 That the Empire. . 
by him was collated vpon Vespasian. 19^ Daniel Cw. Wares 
11. cxv. He must collate The same on others. i6m Anew, 
Printed Bk 97 The good old wayes of bestowing offices and 
collating honours. Z717 L Howbl Desiderius (ed. 3 96 I'he 
Goodness they are possess’d of is collated by God to them. 

6 . Eecles. fa. To confer (a benefice (a person). 

>SS8 in Strype Ann, Rgf. 1 . ii. 65 The said Bishoprick was 

i u^y collated and given to Nicolas Ridley, D.D. 1699 
ruLLRB Ch. Hist, iv. L I Z7 Many Italians had the fattest 
livings in England by the Pope collated upon them, rifiyo 
Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bisliopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) to a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a living 
in his own gift or patronage, or which has lapsed 
to him by neglect or disablement of the patron. 

1647 Clakbndon Hist. Reb. (170a) 1 . iv. 930 llie King .. 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux . . Dr. winniflT. 1703 
Sir £. Norihey in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Cot. Ch. 1 . 
198 If the Parishioners do not present a minister to the 
GoV within 6 months after any Church shall become void, 
the Gov*’ as ordinary shall and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church by lapse. 1704 Nelson Fest. 4 Fasts (^39) 609 
When aiw Person is presented or collated to any Benefice. 
1884 A. R. Pennington Wiclif viii. 973 He refuses to col- 
late the Pom’s nephew . . to a Canonry . . of Lincoln. 

0 . absol. (without direct object) : To appoint to 
a benefice ; to have such appointment in one's gift. 

z6o6 Act 3 James c. v. F x8 Euery .. Popish Recusant 
conuict . . shall, .be vtierly disabled to. collate or nominate 
to any Free-schoole, Hospitall, or Donatiue whatsoeuer. 
>697 Ctess D*Aunoys Trav. (1706) 60 .She is Superior of 
■eventeen Convents ; Collates to several Benefices. 1708 J. 
Chambbrlaynb St. Gt. Brit, 1. 111. L (1743) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, it fine Living] lapses to 
the Archbishop. s8s6 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. 1 . Introd. 37 
The sovereign held the right. .of collating to benefices. 

Collated (k^^-ted), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + *BD.] 
a. Compared, b. Conferred, bestowed. 

1644 Milton AreoO, (Arb.) 44 All opinions, 3rea errors, 
known, read, and coflat^, are of main service , . toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. 1647 H. Morb Song 
if Soul iL App. xxiii, Ibat the dull Planeu with collated 
light By neighbour suns might cheared be in dampish nighL 
I Wo Jer. Taylor Duct. Dtd»ii. 11. i. Not a collated or legal 
mHl c 1840 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. (z866) 11 . 957 
Tliree terms or collated notbns. 

Collatee (k/ 9 l^itf‘). [f. as prec. 4 -EE.] One 
who is collated to a benence. 

17M Sir E. Northey in W. Peny Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. 
Ch, 1 . 198 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life* 
Oollater ; see Collator. 
tOoUa'teraga. Surveying. Obs. [f. late L. 
eollalerdre to have on both sides : see -age.] A 
species of * boundage * ; a bordering between plots 
lying side by side. 

b6m W. Folkingham Art gf Stervey ti. tl 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage . . Collatenge 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dylinglT dyking], hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. 

Collateral (k^sc-tMl). a. wid sb. Also 4 
oollaterale, 5 -alle, 6>7 -all, oolateralL [ad. 
med.L. eoUatordl-is, f. L. col- together yt\X)igr later- 
stem of latus side : cf. lateral^ and F. eoUatiral^ 
A. adj, 

1 . Situated or placed side by side (with one 
another) ; running side by side, wallel. 

In usRM#/rr and Crystallogr* applied to two laces having 
a common edge. 

■ 48 ^>S 8 a Myrr. our Ladye S38 Collateral is sayde of one 
that is nye a nother by the tone syde of kym. 1907 IL 
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Tifoun In Knkluyt (isig) *53 Bnlwiit two CoUntoral 
linos. M|0 Lrrn iMtmt 1* 40 Putod Into tnany 

oollatoroir or tido bmuaohos. iIm Shako, ^/r# W0UU L 
99 In hit bright ndknoe and oolatomil l^t. Must 1 bo 
comfortod, not in hio sphoro. rtig C roMr ^4^ 
(ed. 3X C 0 Umt 9 r^li. on ibo otbor side, ouor against, as two 
Unos dcawno squally distant ono from another, tidy Milton 
P, L,x, 9 A Prom his radiant seat bo rose Of high collatoral 
alorio. 1669 WooLiDoo Syit, AgHc, vL I to (z66i) 108 
Leave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. srag 
Berksliv Tk, yiiim | 83 Wo neither see more visible 
^nts, nor are the collatoral points more distinct, t8!|6 W. 
liviNa Astoria 11 . 114 The Rocky mountains .. occur., 
singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges, 
b. Conit. to. 

idil Db Quimcbv IVkt. (1863! XIV. x8i We approached 
London by rural lanes . . collateral to the main roMa 
t o. » Lateral, side-. Obs. 

1649 Bulwbr Patbomyot. 11. L Collaterall Nods, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
are on one side of us. 1706 Morsb Amor. Goog, II. 195 
From this canal a coUateriU cut to Naas is completed. 

d. Phys. Collatoral artiries \ * a term applied to 
branches of arteries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel *. Collateral circula- 
tion : * circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels ' {Syd» Soc. Lex ). So colla- 
teral fluxion^ hypermmia. etc. 

a vfiA P. Pott Chirurg. IVks. III. 377 Collateral branches 
of sufficient sise to carry on the circulation. 1804 Arbr- 
NETHV Sutg.^ Obaorv. asB The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet a A 9 uU. 691 The Dorsal Artery of the Thumb 
. . terminates by anastomosing with its external collateral 
artery. ^ 1877 Roberts Handok. Mod. 1 . adThe 'collateral 
circulation \ .set up when a main artery is tied. 

6. Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle \ a 
hbro-vascular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 
elements {xylem and phloem's are placed side by side. 

i8|g7 Hrnfrry Elam. Lourso Bot. 89 Sometimes the mul- 
tiplication [of organa] is collateral^ a pair of stamens, for 
example, standing in place of one. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 3a6 Eu^horbiacem . . Ovulea x-a, collateral. 1878 
Macnab Bot. 11. (1883) 45 Many monocotyledons and dico- 
tyledons have collateral bundles. 

t f. Collateral winds : those blowing from points 
of the compass intermediate to the cardinal points. 
So collateral points^ quarters, Obs. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xi. iil (Tollem. MS.), 
Wyndes be}> twclue; foure ^wrof ben clepid cardinales, 
chef wyndes, and viii collaterales, side wyndes. xgao 
Compl. Scot. vi. (187a) 6x Ther ia iiij, callit vyndis carcUoal, 
and the tothir iiij. ar callit vyndia collateral. 1684 J. Webb 
Stot$e-//ef$g(xjas) 104 Not only from the West, and other 
principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Heaven 
bIso.^ 17KX Chambebs Cjfcl,t Collateral winds, are those 
blowing from collateral points. 

2 . J!p. Accompanying, attendant, concomitant, 

1377 Lancu P. pi. B. XIV. 897 A collateral conforte 
crystes owne ^ifte. ctqyo Lvoo. Bochaa viii. xii. (1554) 
183 b, Who that did unright By oppression or by collateral 
wrong. 16x3 Sib H. Finch Letw (1636) 180 That cannot be 
discerned by sight, but by a colatewl proole, the measuring 
of them, 1644 M iLTON yudpm. B$ 4 cer {iBki) aqq Not as a I 
J^arner, but as a collaiei^ leacher. 1751 Hume Pol. Disc, 
iiL 5a We mistake, as is usual, a collateral effect for a cause. 
aBjo Echo za Nov., Anyone who studies these reports in 
the light of collateral knowledge of prisons. 

f b. Ranking side by side with, co-ordinate. Obs, 
1^' 1530 Myrr. our Lwiys 338 The father and the holy 
goste were with oure lorde. .andtherfore they are called h3ra 
collateral fellowes. 1641 Milton Ch, Disci fl. 11. Wks. Z738 
1 . Bi The King . .shall rid his Kingdom of a strong seques- 
ter’d and collateral Power, Exerc, cone. Vsvrp. 

Power 5 A King^ an House of Peers, and an House of 
Commons sitting in a collaterall, or coordinate rank. Z858 
Trafp Comm. Matt. jcvL 34 That [Peter] might not be made 
collateral, a veiv copesmate, to Christ hinuelf. 

c. Parallel in time^ order, tenor, or develop- 
ment; corresponding. 

i6s3 Milton Hirelinia (Z659) 33 Neither doth the col- 
lateral place, .make other use of this story. xra8 Newton 
CkroHol. Amondod iil 398 The two collateral Empires of 
the Babylonians and Medes. 1739 JfoHNsoN Diet, Pref., 
When the radical idea branches out into Parallel ramifica- 
tions, how can a Consecutive series be formed of senses in 
their nature collateral T 1774 J. Bbyant Mythol, II. 4x5, 

I should therefore from the collateral histories imagine, etc. 
s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 6ox The lower part 
of a rainbow appears broader than the upper part . . the 
breadth of the moon and of the rainbow in this case are 
doubtless collateral phenomena. 

8. Lying nside from the main subject, line of action, 
issue, pnrpos^ etc. ; side- ; snborainate, Indirect. 

^<374 Chaucer Treylus l r 69 For to tellen forth in 
especial , . And levyn al other thinges coUateraL 1588 
Frauhcb Lemiora hog, 11. iii. 89 b. Little grand mootemen, 
who. .for every collaterall trifle run over au the 633 titles of 
Brookes abridgement. i8ee Shaks. Hems, iv. v. bo 6 If by 
director by Colaterall hand Theyjinde vs touch'd. 1877 Hale 
Prim, Man, To Rdc. 4 Collateral thinjn, not hoixM 
the principal Subject of the Discourse. 1793 Bubkb Sp, E, 
Ind, Bill Wks. IV. 7 Though there are no direct, yet there 
are various collateral ohjeetioiis made. 188B Fbbbman Norm. 
Conq, (1876) II. iz. 347 One of the collateral causes of the 
Norman Conquest, 
b. Const, to. 

>614 Ralbioh Hist. IVoridn. 549 In pursuing of actions 
collaterall to the History. 187a Marvell Rek, Tramp, l 
106 This . . being but collateral to my worit of Examining 
the Preface, sm Buekb Rsgie, Pomes k Wke. VIII. 148 
For any thing which in the late dlacussion has appeared, 
the war le antirely collateral to the itate of jaoobiniSai. 


4. DesMded ftam the tame itede, but in a 
dUliBrent line ; pertgiaifig to those so detoended. 
Opposed to Uniat, 

CoUaUrat aaaeosiori a brother or eiater of a parent, grand- 
parent, or ether lineal ancestor. 

137s Babboue Brueo 1. 38 Ha. .That. .cuBiiBFn was of the 
neist male. And in branch oollatenle. rim^WvirrouH 
CroH. VIII. Prol. 14 Qwhaii ^ Bocceesioalyneaue Endic, 
oollateralle Retsawit .. ha Crowne iflss DusLkOH haws 
Eng. 11. L (1638) 154 A warrantv of an ancestor oollatenl to 
the disseisee. 1^ Fullbr Ck, Hiei, 11. vL 1 39 King 
Edward dying diudlesse . . left the Land at a Losm for an 


t8. A contemporary. Obs. rare. 

1814 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xxvL f 6 (R.) 


Most of the 


kings hav« their bcginnlMs placed in some other year oX. 
their collaterals than the Sbiptures have detennined. 

4 . An accompanying circum&tance. rare. 

a 1835 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 , 1 hope these are 
Collaterals of no danger. 18x9 J. Lawrbmcb in Monthly 
Mag. XLVII. Z28 What can we ray of time and spece, but 
that they are the syuonyms or collaterals of existence. 

5 . A collateral kinsman. 

1691 Wood A ih. Oxan. II. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunts, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Robbrtron Hist, Amor. 
(1778) II. viL a8i Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to those . . nearer the throne in 
direct descent. Ais Morritt Let. e8 Dec. in Lockhart 
Scott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate, 
b. A collateral line of descent, rare, 

1898 SiomcY Disc, Govt, 1. 1 15 (1704) *4 All the Sons of 
Shem and Japhet, and their Descendants in the CollateraU, 
were to be prmer’d before him [Ham]. 

6. Anything given as collateral securitY. 

1887 Fait River Advance 33 Apr. z/a Russia wants to 
borrow zoo,aoo,ooo roubles. Let the Csar send along his 
collaterals. 

Ooilai:erall:8Xn. A collateral practice. 

1834 Now Monthly Mag. XL. 488 The picking of pockeu, 
with Its Gollateralisms ofhighway robbeiy. .and swindling. 

rare, [f prec.: lee-auTr.] 
Collateral quality or position. 

i6fs CoTOB., CoUatereUUt, oollateralitie, or oollaleral- 
nesse. 1898 Dugard Gats Lot. UnL zfip By reason of the 
continual oollateralitie of the Sun. 

Collaterally (k^nse't^rfili), adv, [f. CoLLA- 
TiBAL + -LT 8.1 In a collateral manner or position. 

1 . Side by side; by the side; at or toward the 
side, sideways. 
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Edward dying diUdlesse . . left the Land at a Ldsse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collaterall Pretenders. 18x8 CbvISB Digut (ed. e) I. 8 c 
The heirs of a man's body, by which only nU lineal deeoend- 
ants were admitted, in exdusion of collateral heirs, a 1847 
Barham IngoL Leg., Spectre of Tappington, The property 
paued. . to a collatend Dimndi of die ffiimly. 
b. iransf, esA fig, 

»SB 9 Nashb Martids Months Minds rj Another rabble, 
of the same house and fiimetie, in the collateral line of 
leudnea. 1886 Fbltom if nr. 4* ilfaif.frr. 1 . iii. 38 Languages 
. . allied by collateral affinitira. 

5 . Law. In various technical phrases : 

Coilaieral atsuremce, assurance made over and above the 
principal deed » collaierat eeeurity, any property or right 
of action, given as additimial to the obligation of a contract 
or the like ; so coUaterai bond, surety; cotiatoreU fact, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute In an 
action ; collateral issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg- 
nancy. pardon, diversity of person, etc., whereon collateral 
iMiue is taken, and tried by a jury iksiemter (Wharton); 
collateral warranty', see quoL 
>S 34 del e6 Hen. VHI, c. 3 | ax Any colaterall writing 
or suertie made for ruch pension. SSS* Hulobt, Colla- 
teral bonde, eatiadatio. 1370 Act x’fElis. c. 8 | 3 Con- 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1874 tr. Lit- 
tletoda Temtrea Z3aa, Called collaterall warrantie. In 
BO much that hee y* made the warrantie is collaterall to the 
title of the tenementes. 1807 Cowel Jnierpr. s. v., To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Kings Deera, is collaterall 
to the soyle within the Forest. 1803 in New Shahs. Soc. 
Trans. 1x885) 305 Collaterall Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1787 Blackstonb Comm. II. zo6 
As inco^real hereditaments are in their nature collateral < 
to, and issue out of, lands and houBeB,^ their owner hath no 
property.. or demesne, in the iking itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it IbidTll, ^oz Collateral war- 
ranty. .a younger brother released to his father's disseisor, 
with warranty, this was collateral to the elder brother. 
Z777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 111. ii, With a few pair of point 
ruffles, as a collateral security. s888 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 84 
llie foreign inspectorate . . on which England and France 
had insisted as a collateral security. 

B. Sb. 

1 1 . A penon associated with another in some 
office or function ; a colleague, an assessor. Obs. 

15x3-79 Dium. Oceurr. (1833) 104 ColIateraUis to him wes 
the buchopis of Dunkell and Uunblane, with thair rockattis 
and huidis. a 1839 Spoti iswood Hist, Ch, Scot, iv. (16^) 
Z97 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of Su 
Andrews, whose Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Rots. 1708 AYLirre Parerg, 140 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes. 

1 2 . An equal in rank ; a rival Obs, 

^xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viL x. (z8sa) 349 The fifteenth 
king . . besides fiue other collatcralls, that by intrusion put 
on die Crowne. 1880 Milton GriPith's Serm, Wks. (Z85Z) 
391 Your conceited Ssuictuary. .degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to be his collateral in place. 
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ooflunoa .. oUeM in tbi Hiragfif^ aiM $|iai^G(^^ 
oollateially tmh their equivakna i^ho Maaritli Arabic. 

2 . Aside from the mala come. 8uhjeot| pm 
I pose, etc. ; by the waf . secoodarilVi indlwctlv. 

i8w (Rhllw ^erwAfry I. i. t Tim latter rarmh di^y 
Ibr ray purpose . . the fbnner . . tendeth theraee but celfarar* 
ally. i88i Drvdbn /VipC Redjp. LmM (( 3 ^> ri^ I have 
..created to myself two wrts of eoemira: the Pepis^. 
more directly., and the Fanatira more cpffateralty. sflfa 
Kimglabb Crimea L U* ay To redrara a public Wrong Wim 
chimeei to be collaterally hurtful to hif own Stat^ iM 
Gladstonb Glean. VI. ixBvi. i8e CoUatemlly su i ta i ned by 
thrae other Dranoiltions. 

3. In a manner attendant or parallel ; oo^ordin* 
ately, side by side {ytnth\ 

i8eo COlouhoun Comm, Thames vL §37 The general In- 
flueuoe of the design extended collaterally to all Branches 
1^ Trade. 1899 Ess, Imtuitivo Morals 33 We find, colUiter- 
ally with the evidence of care Ibr our emoymeot, another 
series of providential arrangements tending . . to the en- 
oounoRineRt of viztua 

4. By way of collateral relationship. 

t8oe Return Jr. Pamass. iv. L (Arb.) 51 The lands do 
collaterally descend. i88e Muirhbad tr. Raaiu ef f/tpiaa 
V. 1 6 Formerly marriage could not be oontracted between 
persons relatea collaterally as ffir as the fourth degree. 
Oolla*teralne8a. rare^^, CoUaterai quality. 
tSxt CoTOs. [see Collatbsality]. 

t Colla^tarate. v. Obs.“^ [f. L. cellaterdlre to 
have on each side.] 

1896 Blount Gtossegr., CollateraU, to Joyn side by side, 
OoUatillf (k|ILfi'tiq)» vbl, so, [1 Ck)LLAtB v, 4 * 
-INO 1 J The action of the verb Collatx. 

1841 Jbr. Taylor Epise. (z^7) zts Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 1748 W. Mbl- 
moth Plinv V. viii. (R.), The collating of the several his- 
torians will be a work of great labour. 1879 BoohbeU, in 
CenaelVs Techn, Educ. IV. 40/z Arranging and Collating. 

Collatiosi (k^^ Jdn), sb. Also 8-3 ooUatlua, 
4 oolaaiouD; 4-5 ool(l)aoioun, ooUaoloii, -yon, 
k oolaoion, 5-7 -tlon, 6 ooUaalon, -yon. [a. 
OF. collation, -^on action of conferringy etc., ad. 
L. collatim-em, n. of action f. colldt- ppl. stem of 
confer-re to bring together: see CovriB, and 
-ATioN. This worn has had many developments 
of meaning in med. Latin, French, and English ; 
with UB, it appears first as an ecclesiastical term, in 
sense 6. 


Boutite este to hit Spayne ^ the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit at eolaterally. 1999 Edbn Decades W. Ind, iil viil 
(Arb.) 171 It hath collaterally on the lefte hande the mon- 
uines of Daiguani. S84X wilkinb Math, Mmgich 1. vli. 
( 1648) 51 When they [puAies] are placed collaterally. 167a 
OaBWwf MB/. Plemis (t68e)8 The Sap .. issuee ., in a direct 


f only. Whereas in the other senses ooch i'% are heard ; con- 
sequently he treats collation the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modem use is concerned) from the other sensee. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other sensee.}) 
I. Bringing together, comparison, 
fl. A brii^ng together or collection, esp, of 
money ; a contribution. Obs. 

sjBe WvcuF Rom. xv. b 6 To make sum collacloun 
[Vulg. eollationeml, or gedrynge of moneye. Mgfip CoorxB 
Thewaurus, Symbolum, a snotte ! a collation, tSoe Hou 
land Livy v. zxv. zgfi llie collation and gathering of a 
small donative. 17*9 tr. Dupids Eccl. Hist. 17M c. 1 . v. 
67 I'hey publish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is, 
the Alms which they commonly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor. 

b. Roman and Scotch Law, The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an equal division of the whole stock; 
hotch-pot ; L. collatio bonorum, 

1818 wbsstbs, Collation 5 In Scots law, the right which 
an heir has of thni%ring the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mase, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. s888 
J. Muirhbad Encpcl. Brit, XX. 7i4T'he application of the 
principle of collation to descendants genenuly, so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advanoe they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares, 
o. CoUation of seals (see quot). 

1710-19 Kbrsby Collation of Seals (in ancient Deeds), 
when one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or LabeL 80x701 in Bailey. 184810 Wharton. 

2 . The Bction of brin^g together and compar- 
ing; comparison. 

CS374 Chaucbr Buik. iv. iv. 135 Ellys he mot she we hnt 
ke colwoun of proposiciouns nis nat s^ful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1308 Trbvisa Barth. Ds P. R. il xviiL (Z499) 
43 An angel . . vn^rstondy th and knowyth sodaynly wythout 
collacion of one thynge to a nother. 1970 8 Lambakdb 
Peramb. Kent (i8ao) 98 That the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 1848 T, Phiufot Poems 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleea 1889 Gals Crl, 
Gentilu l l xi. 65 The Hebrew and Egyptian Language 
had some things commun ; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 1790 Palby Horse PauL ti. 8 t A close 
and attentive collation of the three writing^ 1838-7 Sib W. 
Hamilton Metaph. xxxlv. (1859) II. 078 TlUs. .necessBrily 
eupposes a compari^m a ccdlation, between existence and 
non-existence. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 43a 

3 . esp, Tertual comparison of dinerent copies of 
a document; critical comparison of manuscripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or the perfect condition of a particular copy. 

t93a W. Tmymmb ChaucePs Whs. Ded., The contrarieteee 
andalterecions founde by collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other, 1988 in H. Campbell Love-lett, Mary Q, Scots 
App. 5e The originals , ^ * ^ . 


, were duly conferxed and compai^ 
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««wltli Mndiy other lettntt . . fai coOiuim n^iereor oo diAr- 
•ace waa found. 1717 An BReoir JLH» $0 J*0pe 8 Nov., I 
loturn yaw yoor MU^n. which, upon ooUetton, 1 find 10 be 
Rviied end nagmentnd in aevernl plnoea. 1788 joMmoN 
to SMu. WkK. IX MS fiv collntion U copacii, or 
■agncity of conjecture. tm§ ruRMfVAU. TTemjt. Prrf. 
Cmmitrt, T. (Chaucer Soc.) 5, The MS. wna old and go^ 
enough to deiMurve ooUauoti for the neiu edition of C^haucer. 

b. The recorded reiult of Mich comparison; a 
let of ooirectioni or wious readings obtained by 
comparing diAierent cc^et. 

S699 Bsntlev Pkml. Pref. Wka. 1836 I. e The collation, it 
•eenw, was sent defective to Oxon. X7|8 Joktim Erasm. 1 . 
909 Srasmas desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 
Seneca, .from a Manuscrim of Kings College. Scerr- 

EWUM Ltet. Grk. T$tt. 54 Bentley's collation (of Codex A] 
..is yet in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

C. /-w. (See quot.) 

I7e7~9i Chambebs C>r/., CoHoHon^ in common law, is the 
omnparaon, or preBentaciem of a copy to iu original, to see 
whether or no rt be conformable : or the repost, or act Of 
the officer wiho made the comparison. A cedJated act ii 
equivalent toan original ; provided all thepartieB concerned 
were present at the ooUatam. 

4 . Printing Bookbinding, a. The action of 
collating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by its 
signatures or nniaber of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the iheets or leaves in each quire ; also, a 
list of the various contents of a book and of the 
pages or parts of pages occupied by them. 

LowHDEa EUbkegr. Manual Pref» He gives nehher 
the collation nor prices of books. x88a Blades Caxtom 131 
In Caxton't books dw collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. Ibid. 133 These indications . . enable us to docide, 
even where pcinted signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion of a book. Ibid The Game and Ray of the Chess 
moralised. .Collation.— Eight and one 5" leaves. 

II. Conference, discourse, refection, light repast. 
t6. A personal conferring together; consulta* 
tiuo, conferenoe, osp. of a private or informal sort. 

xylB IVvcup a xii. 43 Collacioun [Vufe. aalintiami 
or apekinipe to gidre. r sj86 CMAUcaa Clerk's 7 \ 069 YU wd 
1 . .'That in my chambiw, 1 and thou and sche Have a colla- 
doun. 1474 Caxion Ckfsse 111. v. G vj b. They ought not 
there to anb^^ and dispute one agmynst another ; but they 


ought to make good and sympie coladon to gedcr. i m8 
Soffgs Castums (Percy Soc.) 77 Qiiheo thay wald nude colla- 
tioun. With any lustie companyeran. Fuller CA. 

Hist II. ii. I 90 Baronius ana Binnius will in no case allow 
this Ibr a coundl, only they call it a ooUatioa. 1666 Evelvw 
Msms. (1857) 111 . 176 eolation with our officers. 

tb. A discourse, sermon, or homily ; a treatise, 
exposition. Obs. 

X4Z9 J. Fobbbter in Rymer Fmderm (1710) IX. 434 Car- 
demil CooMFaoenoe . . had purposit . . to have y maad the 
feme Collation to for the Kynge. 1497 Fabvan vii. 306 He 
made vnto them coladons or exortacions, & coke for his 
antctcBM, Hanristis ssausu. tgag IJO. BiaKEis Fraiss, II. 
d. [xcvii.] 39s The oroocbyadiope of Canterbury sang the 
masse : and after masse y* bissoppe made a collacyon. sgafi 
JW&n Prr/. (W. deW. 1531) 43 We shall fyrst declare ny 
ordre thre thynges, and so proosde In this poore collacyon 
or treatyse. iggg Ftandk Faeions 11. xii. 173 The colloi^n 
• . aoade in the pulpite on Sondaiee and aaly daies. stei 


Ptdrmm rend on these occasions doee not j y pee r certain. 
Already in Isldoiw, o 640, the suuon is simply eaUsUia 
{Rsguta S, Isktaric. viii, *mA audlendum in ColJatione Pa- 
trem . . ad collectam conveoiant. . Sedenles aniem ontBOB in 
Oottataono teoebunt nisi,' etc. Do Cange). By Snuungdus 
0 630, and Honnrius of Aucon 13001, the amsuta le ex- 
plelm os bring iCeelf a conforeoce of the monies cqmn the 
pasaege read, * uUa confereatibus iaterragariones, cxmfoniut 
alii ooffurruas responsiones*. (See Du Ciuige.) 

1387 TesviBA /f^m<Roll^ VI. zas After he nyjt coUa- 


aiss Fullbb Hist Csunk zox Bilney. .for the present gave 
them a Oollation. 

0 . The title of the celebrated work of John Cai- 
sian, A. D. 410-490 Colltdiones Patrum in Scetica 
Eremo ComffwranHnm, i. e. Conferences of (and ! 
with) the Egyptian Hermits. 

(C540 Rsgula. S. BemsdicH Ixxin, Nec non etCdllatkinet I 
Patniia et Institnta et Uita eorum. sed et Regulu sancti 
catris zioatri Badlil] rsnoo JVmianey Ruls St Btmt 
ibid., 065 c fei collativns, feet lohannes Casrianus awrat, & 
^ete haliiere manna Uf on UitBs Patrum is ^eredd, ft h* 
fegol urea haliiet foder Basilies. 1340 Ayenb. Z55 Ase xayb 
fie hoc of coUadons of holy uader^ sqSo'Tp Bh. QuinU 
atsames t8 As it is fvened in vitas patrum, bat is to seye, in 
lymift oohicioans of fedris. nigoo OroL St^ in An^us 
^ 357 J’a boke of lyfe of Cadres & her coUacyons. igu 
More Conjut. TindaisYiVa. Cassianus in the .xi.^- 
lacion the .xii. chapter. xSgp Burnet y^Art xvii.fl'.)^ No 
hook was more rm in the following ages than (Ussian's 
CoJlatlona b8|| CsUksUc Diet s. v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
. . requires his religions to assemble after supper and before 
compline and listen to * collations ’—Le. conferences (of 
(^asamn), the lives of the fathers or other edifying books. 

t b. In OE., CoiialioneSt as above, was rendered 
purhtogenes root pa purhtogtnossa^ also simply 
rac^ recidmsso, c l soo ^ raca. i. e. relations, nor- 
totives, disoonrses, and in ME. tolloHon had the 
tense : Relation, aocount. Obs. 

1^540 j?4fw4s .S'. Bentdiciid^ Mox ul tarrexarint a cena, 
B^eant onuies in nnara, et legat unus coUationei, vri vitas 
patrum, aut certe aliqoid quod edifioet audientea . . Acce- 
dant ad lectionera Collatioaum. 0 soon O.E. Ruh St Basset 
(SchrOer) xlii, Rmde him mon fei laca om lif fewa haali- 
imdera. HHd (Logemnna) And node an feiriitaganes zw 
•Boe on ealdfadera hfa . , Hi gan to rasdioge race o 55 e 
recednesse. ciaeo Wissiass^ Rsde St Sasiot, Ibid., And 
vmde an Jfe raca Uf feerc heahfadera.] 

ci^ysPilgr. Lyf Msssskode 111. xxxU. (1869) 153 It fe wel 
. .myn entencioun feit fe>a make me kw of mlnmotm. 

7 . * The reading from the CoUaHoms or Uvei of 
the Fathers, whidh St. Benedict {Regula xlii, oee 
6 b.) instituted in his monasteries berore compline’ 
{Diet. Chr. Antig.), 

Whether the name actually originaied in the CaUaiimos 


cioon Bchewook anon tO'^day. /^iid. V11.373Hewokiebe 
nt )w oolacioun of monkes, and made fe general oonfessioun 
wip ofesre. MBo-ijne Mytr, our Lmdyt z6s Before Com- 
plyn ye heue a oollacion, where ys redde some spyrytuall 
matter of gostly edyfycacion. 148a Monk ^Essaahmm vi. 
(Arb.) ed The mene while . . hft nmge to the collacyon and 
the brotheren . . went thense. aged Pilir. Pee/. (W. de W, 
>S3x) Redynge in y* refectory, or in the chapyter hous at 
collacyon. iMfi R. Bbrrlev in Fmtr C. £1^. Lett 35 
Monckes drynk an bowll after collacyon tell ten or xiL of 
the dock. 

8. Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a monastery at dote of day, 
after the reading or conference mentioned in 7. 
(Many quotations combine senses 7 and 8.) Hence, 
in m^em R. C. usage, A light repast mode in 
lieu of supper on fasting days. 

c 1303 Las^ Cokmima 145 [The monks] Wendith meklich 
horn to drinke And geth to bar oollacione. tgBo Monday 
Estg. Rom. Life in llarl. Misc. II. r79 llie time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambers, downe 
into the Refectorium : Where enery one taketh a glasse of 
wine, and a quarter of a jnanchet, and so he maketh his 
collatione. zyag tr. Dupin' sEccl. Hist. 17M c. I. v. 64 Hits » 
that which ts call'd Collation . . after the Conference they 
took Water or Wine, and a mouthful of Bread to BUpport 
their NeceaiiitieiL ZTpy Mm. Raoclivk Italian xi. The 
lady-abbess, gave a conation to the padre abbate and such of 
the priests aa had assisted at VeBper<iiervioe. xBQs Catkolic 
Diet. s.v. Fsut 34a The quantity permiuible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St. Charles . . only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting days. 

9 . Hence, ingm. use, A light meal or repast : one 
consisting oi light viands or delicacies {e.g. ihiit, 
sweets, arid wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often * a cold collation '). * A repast ; a 
treat less than a feast * (J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
•till retaining much of that cliaracter. 

1303 IiO. Berners Froiss. 11 . xcL [IxxxviL] ora Than wyne 
and spyces zrere brought in, and so made coilatyon. 1333 
\J D ALL Flotuers 75 (R.; Such bankettes are called collacions, 
a coiiaium, tu, that is of lalyng together every one his 
porcion. i6zz Cotgr., Coilatson . . aXso, a collution, rere- 
sapper, or reparit after supper. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Cossmew. 183 Very few which (brides tbeir ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Gouster, as they call it, and make 
collations, three or fonre tinN» the day. Stta Pepvs Diary 
(1B79) 111 . 4 Come to the Hc^ about one and there, .had a 
oollacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. zygo Robertsom Hist 
Scot i. VII. 536 A collation of wine and sweetmeats was pro- 
pped. sfjt Smollett Hmmfk, Cl. (181O zix Supping in 
different lo^es on cold collauons. 1779 Johnson Ivestom 
Isl., Bullerof Buckan, Ladies come hither sotuetimes in the 
summer wUb collations [1. s, to picnic]. sSBa Shorthousb 
y. Issglssant ! 1 . 905 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread - . with abundance of fruit and wine, 
yfy. sSga A. Ross Hist World Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after a long Feast, a i66z Fuller 
Wortkies in. 96 May he be {leased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as a Running (foliation to stay his 
Stonutn, no set meal to satisfie his hunger. 9791 D'Israeu 
Cur. Litt Lit, youm.^ The public . . now murmured at the 
want of that salt and ackfity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation. 

III. Conferring, preferment to office, etc. 

1 10 . Conferring or bestowal {esp, of a dimity, 
prize, benefit, honorary de^ee). Obs. exc. as in 11. 

>579 Fenton GuUciard. 11. Oviifl Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitic, the vertue he shewed in the 
battell 1648 Jer. Taylor Episc, (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. 1847 Lilly Chr. Astros, xxxvU. 017 Mu- 
tnsJl reception or transbtion, or collation of %ht and 
nature betwixt them. s88o Bond Scut. Reg. 88 Tb^e dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from tne immunity. 
ai^y Barrow Serm. 1 . vuL 95 In the collation, *ti8 not 
in the gold or the silver . . in vroich the benefit consists, 
but the will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them. 160s Rat Creation 11. (1704) ^38 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collaticn of these Benefits. 
1761 CAron, in Asm. Rsfg. zafl/z The oollation of the prize 
hiu been deferred. 1775 Johnson Westom Jsi, Wka X. 
330 The indiscriminate colfationof dwrees feu justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed. 

11 . EccUs. A. The bestowal of a benefice or other 
preferment upon a clergyzaaB. b. (more usually) 
The appointment of a clergyman to a benefice; 
now, teckst Institution the ordinary to a Ihring 
which is in his own |ift. 

c xfp0 WvcLir Sosrm. Sel. Wks. I. 305 It ha^ fallen ofte 
tynies. .fee two men have gmen at oe tyinc of 00 colladouii. 
14BS Hen. V in Ellis Orie. Lett. in. 30 I.ji Hit is w«l onie 
eatent whanne any sucebe benefice voyneth of oitire yifte 
yat ye make collacion to him y*of. s8zi Speed Hist. Gt 
Brit. tx. xiiL 1 88 Tliey had enacted against all Collations of 
Biihopridceo and dignities by the Pope. 160s Bacon Ess. 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Where the Churchmen come in, and are 
ofacud, not by the Collation of the King, or particular 
PatnM^ but VI the People. s8^ Terssses de la Lay 64 
Collation is properly tbo bestowing of a Benefioo by the 
Bishop, that hath it in His owna mft or patronage. •A 
ButcKOTONE Cornsm. 1 . 191 When me ordiaary is also the 
patron, and oonfera the iiviiig, tho prasentation and institu- 
thm are one and the same act, awl nre callod a coUation to 


a faenefico. 18)6 (SoAnr BmemJk Sek, SeM i. I. ot Tho 
eariieet reooid of nn aoioal ooflotioB by the dunodlor of a 
master to a gsammar Bohool. 

o. Right of iaffiftfittoii. 

1480 Busy wait <1890) 58 Hint. .tho prfour ef die Menas- 
tene of Bdry . . ehuld have die gyftn and coKocion of tlio 
Mme. Bgifi Act BT Hm. VHi. c. 4B 1 8 in Dssf. ft Ccastb. 
Enetctm. 18 Any POrBonnoge, Vkarage, Channtrie or any 
.. , odier promocion sphituall . . being . of the collacion or 

mt wilfe* patronage of the siM CoHege. i86t Bbamhall yssst Vised 
le wnhle he ' f v. And the Statute Of provisors. .the King and hn heirs 

shall have and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
bishopricks and other digiiitWB elective, syag tr. Dupnts 


itWB elective, 


bishopricks and other digiiitWB elective syM tr. DupMs 
Keel. Hhst fith c. 1 . IL 111.46 Pope Ciemenc iV reaer^d to 
himself the (foliation of all the vacant Benefices. 

t d. ? A certificate of recommendation to a bene- 
fice. Obs. [F. la provision du coUateurl\ 

1846 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Issaek. v^Phenix\J^cZ) 11.093 
Before their Right oonld be oompleated or penned, they 
were to return to the King from the Superintendent a (fol- 
iation or Certificate. Thitt he was of that Ability to do 
good Service to the Xing and Church. 
i'Colla'tioxi, r>. Ohs. [(. prec. sb. Cf, F. coila- 
tionner and ined.L. coUdlionart in the same oetifes,] 
I. trans. To make a collation of; to compare 
(different oopies, etc.) ; to Collaw. 
i|88 Dk. Nqrpolk ymL in H. (fompbell Leve-UH. Mary 

o J. A n*! ....ZA iT-i-. — r .i 


A mBnchaf^Bnd bo Iib kts tiirif memories and wrotedown their pethion. 1893 Burnet 

nrtfckS XXXV. ,76 a. *0.. dawn* I nOaht 

llBrirm * BftBr* dtBv hauc Writ fhcm wrong,or coluLtioncd them too nm^ligenuy. 

Mas. RaocLim xi, The ha^. wll^ioniJ, collahOTd, and olmon A 
ition to the padre abbate and mch of Printing and Boekhnthng. - CoLLATI V. 4. 

sd at Vesper-bervice. xBBs Catholic >838 Blount Glossogr. 8.v., To collation a Book ; that is, 

5 quantity permiuible at collation to look diligently by the letters or figures at the bottom of 

ir^. St. Charles . . only allows a every page, to see that nothing be wanting or defective, 

tnce and a half of bread to be taken *883 Moxon Meek. Kxerc. 11 . 350 liefoie he Folds the 

ning of fasting days. Ifooks he will Colation them, 

je, A light meal or repast : one 2 . intr. To partake of a collation ; to lunch, 
ianrls or delicacies Ke.g. fruit, »•” Cotcx., Ct^imntr .in, to collation it, or malt, a 

w Urn* J- J rcre-supper. RvuLYNd/tfVN.(i 857 )I* 34 Ss IvTcnt to su 

sr that hM needed little pre- ooacli-race in Hyde-Park, and collationcd in Spring Gar- 
lid collation ). ‘ A repiast ; a d«n. 1748 Jarvis Quix. (1849) 11 . 046 They . . all three 

t * (J,\ oollationed and supped at one aixl the same time, 

rep^ i^tween ordinary meals, and Irans. To entertain with a collation, 

nat cliaracter. i66e Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 389 They were likewise colla- 

Us. II, xcL [IxxxviL] 072 Than wyne tioned with us, and were very merry. 1884 Dihklky \st 

t in, and so made coilatyon. 1333 Dk. Beaufort's Progr. Wales 66 His grace was collationcd 

>uch bankettes are called collacions, according to his quality. 

of lalyng together every one his f Collffi'tioner. Obs. ff. prec. verb + -KR.] 

**>0 mtUcc » coUatiou a book, etc. ; a 

‘ which (b^icle.s tbrir ordinary of collator. 

ot Gouster, as they call it, and make i8^ Moxon Meek Exert. 11 . 350 To do this the Colatloner 

t tinNM the day. Efifia Pepvs Diary provides himself with a Bodkin. 

I Hc^ about one and there, .had a 2 . One who partakes of a collation, 
smmon, etc. 1730 RoaBRiaoM Hist Mad. D'Arblay Diary (1840) II 1 . 90 We, meanwhile, 

anof wine and sweetmeats wu pro- untitled attendants, stood at the other end of die room, .all 
Hmssipk. Cl. (181O zii Supmng in strictly facing the royal collationers. 

col auoaa tmJoHmoii U'nt^ CdllB-ttoniM. vl'l st. [f. as prec. + -llfoJ.I 
jadicR come hither sotuetimes in the _yMAJim eiviii 1113^ . 1 . -r j 

li.e. to picnic]. sSBa Shorthousb The action of CoLLATIOK vb., in various senses, 
plentiful and delicate collation was I ite Evelyn State of France Misc. Writ. (1805) 30 The 
e of fruit and wine. ^ disbanched and freqneot collationings. sy^ M. 

it World Pref. 13 Here they may Davies if /A tn. Brit 1. 990 Nothing but a strict ooHationing 

after a long Feast, a i66z Fuller of them can assure us. 1716 Ibid. 11. 333 As may be evi- 

be pleased to behold this my brief dent'd by the CfoUationing of the Registry, 

“ ^ Collation to stay his CollffititiOllB (kpl/ti fes), a. [f. L. colliilicFus, 

n.i.ed by.contrib«(ion 

ictdity by which they had relished f 1 * Characterized or distingruished by oollation ; 

done by way of general contribotion. Obs. 
preferment to office, etc. Z836 Blount Clossogr.^CollaiitiouSy done by conference 

ir bestowal {tSp. of a dignity, I or contribution of many. 0x870 Abp. Witliasns 

L^vdeoTep^ Ohs exc aa m i i (1693) 1.46 Raised ttp by other men’s collatitiows Liberality. 

TlatUious organs, viscera : * applied to the 
piitic, the vertue he shewed in the stomach and bowels, as the general receptocles of 

x>a Episc. (1647) 47 In the collation the difTcrent kinds of aliment ’(Mayne Expos. Lex.). 

Lilly Chr. Astrol, xxx^. 017 Mu- ,3^. 1, 31. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 9 CoUatiuous or- 
isbtion, or collation of light and of digestion. Ihsd. L 3*4 Dwea-es affecting the 

t88o Bond Scut Reg. 88 The dona- Jollatitiout viscera. 

X. i OoU^T. (kA? tiv), .. ^0 w. L 

er . . in which the ben^t consists, HV’US brought together, ooUeoted, yOMit, f. ooHdt^ 
olent intention of him who bestows (gee COLLJlTJi). Cf. F. COllaHf!\ 

' +V Of Aenjtare o/, wforined by, joint contri- 
*ag. 198/z The oollation of the prize bntion : cf. coIUcltve. Obs. 

75 Johnson Western Jsi, Wks. X. , 16^ Blount Glossogr., Colksiive, codkrreA togellier, 

col[ation of dwrees has Justly taken made large, mutnaL sSzg W. Taydor in Monthly Roe. 
1 they originally claimed. LXX. 500 The Romans had pubitc fnnerals for tbrir miais- 

bestowal of a benefice or other teriaL and coUative fuaerala for their opposiCMni, chreftaias. 

tergynua. b. (more nsunUy) f ^ ““ « Poww «f conferring. 

Ion by theordinniy tonlmng *«6 hBaiSowJ»4&xA>^^ 

gift. (1^) 86 These words do not seem inetitutive or ooHa- 

Sel. Wkw I. 305 It hafi fallen ofte tive of Power, siga Aubtim yforfe>r. ifre) II. Iv. 914 lo- 
re grooe at 00 tyinc of 00 colladom. veatkive facts he dmdea into coUatvre ano mpoBkive. 1875 

•ig. Lett. in. 30 1 . 71 Hk is wwl onie Porte Caisa 1. Icicrad. 3 Tkle. .is any fthet OoQattve or 

doe benefice voydeth of onre yifte Privative cf a Right. 

to him y»of. s8ii Speed Hist. Gt ^8. Of a confetred or bestowed kind. Obs. 
l^e^«dmiut^CollMion.of ,,,, Coium BA- -Sfr n. ». 417 TS. elenalt. by 

rope, itfes BmoaB.., pny.r mcquire e degree of mnciificMion (1 meeoe ledarioe 

tre the Omrehmen come in, ud colUtioe, not eei^tiall mnctiHouioii). 

25r j^***”* ** 

ba bestowing of a Benefice by the patron) collatei. 

his owna gift or patronage. 1385 syafi tr. Dsspin's EuL Hkt sy/fi c. L iu. i 79 CollEtiva 
uft When the ordinary is aUo the Benefices. 1787 Blaoksiqms CWma. IL aa Aa advawsoa 

fiviiig, tha praieocatioo and inatku- collativa is whare tha bukap tad patcen are om and tho 
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Ut**- ^i!**®?**'**®* Ci-»«wfc»«ii.i 

^^s.'&tssusis.'rsxx 

Oohftte Alto i-7 

[a. l^«»M2«0r oonliitetor, etc, i^t<8b. I eoim 
(tee CoLLAU). Ct F. aoUaUur.f 
fl. One who ooUectt, a oolleotor. Ofo. new. 

HM LmCAm rfw 9. miv, AndiaallliMtethraeflH 
•w aU^e towiM Tlw cwfaiiaiin gutiwiad ^ the f oMe. 
a. \M who collates copies of a tcart or document, 
ite Br. Any eoUntetir. Indilfomnt, 

and learned In the priido^ oomyairin|MMm with tlieirs, 
eec. «7MAopiMn.C^ No. eosr 9 Aa^liox^ or Collator 
ftfamuumot, sjdS Johiisom W^ alX. 

09 e.p»e«oUatW 4 pronaoeu^aiuiMy;, tbeconj^urar’a 
pwiloitt ^ difficnlt. iIm SoaivBNsa ZecA Crk. Tg$t. tS 
Few mnirfoyMts. .tuk tlu eyesight and ikitt of a collator 
so wiohasthis. 

8. One who et^ates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for binding, or for labtiomphical purposes. 

Primtint^ 490^0 collater provides 
mneelt with a bodkin . .and pricks op she comer of the first 
DaLAiioTO.Oao*i^ii^iB Caawf/'i Tgehn, 
f^Edmc. ly. We Mm, diagrams, and iUustmdons. .have to 
he edded afterwards, and this is done by the Collator. 

T 4 . ? One who takes part in a conferttuce or di»> 
cussion ; a disputant. Obs. rare, 

ICf. St. Augustine Ep, 147 Cohatorem enim et dUputa* 
torem . . se esse cupiebat.] 

idad h Doochty Ck.^Sckumn The Collator .. begkia 
uirely and as a okoderatc pdagien, but, ere three pages ore 
past, .becomes flat Atheist. iMB Spuustowb Sptr, Chym. 

1*4 It » not devotion, saith Prosper, r^htly against 
Ins Oonator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

0. One who confers or bestows. 
sday-Ty Feltiiam EtMlMs it, av. 189 Like well plac'd 
Mnent% they redound to the Collator's honour. s|m W. 
WsTitawoRTH Ortg'. AngUcanUm 330 Tlie collators of the 
instrament of grace. 

0 . Eccl, One who collates to a hcnefice. 

sSia T. TAVXiOa Comm, Tiim i. 4 At Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaSers and instituters to benefioes, sSm Bua> 
WET Nist, Re/, an. 1516 (R-) Only one benefice might be re- 
wiwed from a collatar of ten. iflsfl Hallam Mid, Agct 
(187a) II. ai5 The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. s8an-| Schape Encycl, 111. sroS All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices. 
CklUAtrdas (k^ifl^i'tres). rare, [£• after prec. : 
see -B88.] ‘ A female who collates’ (Worcester). 
OoUatura, improper f. Colatuus. 
tCoUA'Oid '(Mf d), V. Obs. Also 6 oolaude, 
6' 7 oollauide. [ad. L. collaudd-re to praise 
altopether, extol highly, f. eol- intensive, altogether 
+ laudare to praise.] 1 . To praise highly, extol. 
x^n Helyas in Thoms Proee Rom. III. gt To coUaude in 
magnificence the sud noble adventure, ssige R. Johnson 
Nino Worthiet Eiijb, They beganne to colaude the en- 
devoura of one another's actions 1609 Biai.B (Douay) 
Ecclns. li. 75, I wil praise thy name continuany, and wii 
collande it in confession. 1670 Comcloaio ndtanrm Citmoni 
V III CHTM olociod Popo 17 All the rest . . did . . coUaud him 
for so brave an action. 

2 . To praise along with others. 

>636 Blouwt Glosjogr.f Coilmtd^ to praise with others. 

CoUandation (kpl$d?»'j3n). Obs. or arch, [ad, 
L. coiiaudatidn-em, f. cellauddre : see prec.] 

1 . Warm praise, high commendation. 

xfisg CocRBRAM 11, Proiso . . Enchomion, Collaudation. 
1617-77 Eeltmam Roiolvet n. Isxv. 3,0 The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithets given to their 
persons. 1831 SvD. Smith in Mom, 4- jAtt. (1855) 11. No. 
33a, 1 could not help writing a letter df congratulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author, xflyi Bp. C. Wohds< 
WORTH Perversions to Romo is Pharisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudatious of ourselves. 

2 . ? A praising along with others. 

1677 Govt, Venice 113 Ine Collaudation and Confirmation 
of the People was nothing but an outward approbation. 
Callayae^ obs. f. CoLoai^B. 

Colld, obs. f. Cold. 

tCoUe. Obs, [app. a var. of Cowl, eawle, 
tetUei though the phonology is didicuh.] A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

c sgya Put, Voenb, in Wr.-WQlcker . . 8o8/zo J/oc oupa, a 
aoUe: Aer /iVao, idem est. 

Ooila, oba f. Coal ; var. of Colb sb.^ Obs,, trick. 
tColimrgen, ooUe*gsn. Obs. rare-K [upp. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian.'^ Colleaoub. 

<179 Twvmb Phiskko agtt. Fortnne u. aiii. 187 a. The 
presence and hast which bis Collegenesse made to depart, 
woulde not permit hym to make farther delay. Jpid, Jk^i. 
0480. The insoleoce of tHy«oUeiigen. Ibsd, There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and suibbeme colkagen. 

C oU darna (kf’ lig), sb. Forms : <6 oolaca, Sc, 
woUlg, oolUge, 7 ooQaga),7-9 ooUagaa, 8 00- 
Uegua, 6- colleague, [a. F. cotlbgue^ ad. L. col- 
tega^ one chosen ^o^g with another, a partner in 
office, etc. ; f. coU together + Uglre to choose, etc. 
In i/tb c. still conmionly aooented on the second 
ayllable. Notetynologiully related to next word.] 

1 . One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment ; stricdyi said of ! 
those who stand in the same relaHonthip to their ! 
electors, or to the office winch they jointly dis- ' 
ehsige. (Not applied to parteen in twU or uiana- | 
facture.) ; 


ooiiaEaica!^ 


wmtcntohyWRyns Ids dspaMaur^ aisiiFbxth 61 
01 .IThey wwM gww *» more fdare. . paala aaae 9a 

hya ooUrsiw. xm Smaar Com. Soot. uT^i 

Itislm. a adit HoLtDAY ymmmml add Uaiius, dumgh of 
ran bir^ waa yW a aobJera'a oulfoga ij^ GiaaoM 
Ooel 9 >F. 1, ^ Ho had ataociared thiaa coOenguM ia 
^ojraroaaofffiaaupramaiKMyen b%i GtAamroMB G4 mw. 
i i F. • • which, aa a Collctagaa of your 

Loraahip, I had the honour to be ctnidoyed. 
b. wul 

.tmj Xwaxx. Fmr-/. Bttut, (<4,i) .u Th. inlaknU. 
rage of i^ir atoned boraoa «owarda tbeir coUei^ea aod 
guides. ^ J, Haul Hoifht t/EUf. Intrad. as Another 
>^rtue collme to these la Amplification, sd^ Milton 
r. A, X. 59 Mercie collegue with Jontice. slaa Proctbk <B. 
Corawull. yoms i, TUs night Bfmil he my ooUeegue in a 
desMrate act. 

t 2 . One of two or more leagued together; a 
confederate, an ally. Obs. rare~^, fcf, next.] 

” ..... A „ Colleiguea 


adya G. H, /list. Cnrdimais 1 
against Aldobrandina 

OollMfue (Wg), V. Al«o 6 ooUlca; Ja. 

6 Sc. ooUacit, 7 eol-l*acad,4>ol]leB»d. (mL 
OF. eolliguer^ eollegu^, to join in allinnee, unite, 
ad. L. colligSre to bind together: spelt in F. in 
conformity with llguer, in Eng. with Lbaoljl (Not 
related etymologically to Colleague ib.)] 

1 1 . irans. Tojoin in Alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate. (Chiefly in /a, ppde,') Obs. 


sYSMtr. Pol ireog.Emr. (Canid. Sec.) I. aig These 
osuallm calf Colleges, beecause they aie ther 
Colhged in fdawship and ministerie. 1535 Stewast Cron. 
6sot, IL U7 With me anejiriiice. .To be collRgit baith into 
Me band. 160a Shaka Ham. 1. IL ei. sdit Speed Hist. 
Gt.Brit, \x, viii. (iCja) 531 The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King J onn). <749 G. W est ir. Pindar 1 1 ih 
Nemean Ode (R.), Pisander . , colleagued in high command 
With great Orestes. 

+ b. rejl. ■« a. Ohs, 

iSM NA.saE Louton St*(ffo {sZjt\ 78 These birds of a 
fcatlicr, that bad so colleagued themselves together, to 
destroy them, a 16x9 Daniel Coll Hist. Eng. (16^) 4 'i’he 
Brittaines . . colleague themselues against the Romanes. 
165* Howell Venice 180 Lewis, .colleagud himself with 
divers other Princes. 

2 . intr, (60m r^.) To ^ter into a league or 
alliance; to unite; to cooperate for a common 
end 
cx\ 


earl of Douglas, adig W. B. PkiiosephoPs Bomenoi (cd. a) 
e3 Vse and custome . . do . . incorporate and coUeague with 
vs. idga Howell Mmsauioiio u, Colkgutng with that 
people. z8s8 Carlyle PrvdM. Gt. 1. 11. xi. 164 iGng Johann 
..colleagued diligently with the hostile Pope. 

Hence Oollea'guod/^/. OoUea’vuisg vbl. sb. 
Ides ^nsw. ioSwpyosed Viocov, Romish Docir. Ep. Ded. 
5 Your collcged Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1796 Mod, Gnawer's Trent, 176 My coHeagued miniaters. 
tSxy G. Chalmers Ckurch^ard's Chips Pref. 04 Churdi- 
yard, seeing some colleagutng asnoog the papiats, wrolie to 
Cecil. 

t Collm*guer« Obs, siare^K One who col- 
Icaguca, or is in league (w*f4), a confederate. 

a 1734 North Esram. iil viii. | aa (1740) 615 He . . oon- 
deinns the . . Loyul Citixens for CoileMuers with the Count 
to usurp arbitrarily the Rights of the City. 

CoUeaneBbip (hp'ligfip). [f. Collbagub sb. 
+ -SHIP.] Tlic i^sition or relation of a colleague ; 
companionslilp in office, etc. 

1631 Donne Ess. Diuiaity (1651) 90 God . . hath «iot as- 
ned Nature into a CoUeagueship with himself 164s 
Milton Tetrmch. Wks, *7381. sja A Collegueship in the 
same faiiiilv, or in the same Journey. 1003 J. Savaob LotL 
AnUents clxii. 377, 1 perform'd all the Offices that were due 
to our Coliegueship. 1845 Fonblanqub in Life ^ Leebours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter correspondence than that of colleague- 
ship. 1889 Ld. Roskbert in Daity Nows a OcU 6 in our 
short oolleaguesbip together— if 1 may so coin a word. 
Oollecki^e : see Collock. 

Collect (kylckt), sb. Forms: 3-4 oollecte, 
4-6 ooleot, 5- oolleot. Also (in sense 3) 5 cd- 
lete, oolet, 5-4 oolett(e, 6 eollette, ooUet. 
sense 3, a. F. collecte ( »Pr. coUccta^ Sp. eekcla^X. 
colletta)^ ad. L. eolUcta sb., a gatherii^^ together, 
(1 ) in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 
(a) in late L. (Jerome) an assembly or ineetmg, 
<3) in med. L. io the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English) : f. collectns pa. l^lc. of re/- 
liglre to gather together. Collect. (The forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in 
HBdStr, In OF. it had the semi-popular form 
rdridr (later eoldte) whence ME. colUUy as well as 
the kamed eeiiecte, adapted horn the L. eoUecta^ 
familiar In ecclesiastical use. Senses i and a were 
proh. directly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the earlier use oieolkeUoa represent- 
ing L. eellecia in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] 

fL The action of collecHng; a collection (of 
money \ Obs. 

138a w YCLir I Car. avi. 1 Of tin oollaetiftpor gudeiingu of 


(FhdA dt reflkwtSL that bah maid,, sms Ped, 


(ii 

hptodo di ooMa wembajmmM sam 

Chrom, Troy iv. tuiat the sMllaeia asafo M 
1800^ Pb. Dkcipi, Ch, SeM. (idai) 98 Wt lisua ihaughk 
for buildim and aphddii^ m tha a 

ooUict ha 

b. Kendenng of medJL eoHecia in isnie of ^foe 
oolleeted or jointly oootiitMited 
till Sir W. Hamilton XHsettss, 4Uf Th« 
ware eniiiW m«xact from theb aamira aeoriuinr 
fee {pasheSf eoUrcUa . . Salariea were wMAieraOR 
certain Gtadimtea, on oonshferetdOD of their 
ordinary lecturea without colleet. 

1 2 . A meeting, nssemhly ; «sx/. for woniiliip» Cir. 
talfe Wveur A'ai. viii *8 Thei maden aolemiNMna nsiunre 
dajM, aod in the c^e a colect tPsiM, colleetami «Aor the 
cuatum. 170$ tr. Dsepbls Eccl Hsst, xyM e, I, ¥« 99 He 
remarks that the wond Coileet dgnifiM coimnonty me Aa- 
BMihly of the Fahhfut By«8 H. Hurmuit «r. FA^a 
Ecd Hist, L 9s 8 He asked him if he had aanated u dm 
Collect, i. A the assembly. 

8. IMurgual, A name given to * a comwrOtively 
abort prayer, more or less condensed In form* and 
aiming at a single point, or at two points closely 
connected with each other*, one or more of which, 
according to the occasion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Westcin Church 
from an eany date. AiipUed particularly to the 
prayer, which varies with the day, week, or octave^ 
said before the Epistle in the Mess or Eucbariitic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Hom- 
ing and Evening Prayer, called for distinction 
the CoUut of the day . 

As lo the ongin and histoiy ofthe term, we are iudubled 
mainly to the Rev. F. E. Warren, M.A., for the feUowuw 
notes : the Gregorian Sacramentary <«d. Muraiori, on, ^ 
lid) has in one place ormtio ad eollectesm, and twice wnfbY 
oeUiocta (to which also the first is shortened in later copicel 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stataona 
where die people colioctod in order to proceed together to 
the church where nia&s was said. Here the nieaniire waa 
^a prayer for (or at) the collection or gatberinf *. But of 


, . evidently 

the coUociwg or summing up in a prayer of the thou^ 
sketched out in the Rogaiwor bidding, or suggested by the 
capitula lor the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general e^ivalent for erw/fe, passed 
into the mediseval French and English missals and bsevi- 
ariesisee Paris Brov, 1836, Rubriem Goaeredes xfi ; Ritsude 
Dumoimmsis (Surtees Soc.) Pmssim ; •S'ensmi Brevimry (ed. 
i8Rs>, Index, Sarum Misseit (Bumtisl. 1861} 3; Her^ord 
Missal p. XEEV ; York Missal (Surtees) 1. 169, ctc^ and 
then^.agaiu, into the Book of Common Prayer, whareit is 
the tiile of such prayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, mid of 
new composidons of the same type. Neither eolioeia nor 
eollectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Rcnaan 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books ; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, 10 ‘the prayer in the Mas^ after the Gknia 
and before the Epistle* (see Cathoiie Diet, av. : akin 
Linr^). 

It does not appear that there was any original oonnenioa 
between the Roman and Galilean uses cf coJlecta hen men- 
tioned; but fram an early period etymoicgiciiw writera 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect inm both 
at once : see the Mierolgns (moo) iii, of Galilean autber- 
xhip, Joh. Bekethin Divin. O/hc, Expiicodio (a leoo) xxavii, 
Durandus RationeUe Div, Ojg, (a 1300) tv. av. 4 sj ; see also 
Diet. 0/ Christian AoUig. s. v., and Canon BrignC *On Ihe 
Collects* iu the Prayer’ Book Commeateery iS. P. C K.). 

oiaas .^nrr. A. aoTok collecte of euerkh tide, 8c to>e 


modie to saye a gath^nge togyther, for before thys prayer 
ye . .gather you in onhed to pray in the person or holy 
chirene. sra 'Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Order road. Scrip- 
inreo, Tlio Cwkct, Epistle, and Gospeli, appoynted for dk 


SundniA R698 Blount Gi 
it is die Pnests prayer in 


T.,CoUoet. .raoreiparticttlairly, 
! Maas, so called because it 


Gollecta aiid gathers toother tlie supplications of the multi- 
tude, ^peaking them an with one voice ; and because it is a 
collection and sum of the Epistle and (^spel for the day. 
1870 CoMima Comp. Tompto s. § bo (R.), 1 asay add . . ny 
own oonilecM^ that theseprayers have been named coUeola 
from their being used so near the lime of makini^hecciUeG- 
tlon before the Holy Communion. 17x0 C. Whvatlbv 
Hlustr. Dk. Com. Prayer (1794) 145 The second Collect, 
for Peace, .word for word, trauuated out of the Sacraanent- 
ary of St. Gregory, tiflfi Maa. Browwmo Asor, Leigh l 
393, 1 learnt the coHeots and the catechhun. 187. Baaosir 
in Prayordfk, Comm. 85 Some prayers which are naaoatHdfy 
P>Uects, such as * O Gm, whose nature *. .are not so 
in the rubrics. 

t 4 . comer. That which is collected ; a coUeetkm, 
gathering. Obs, 

xfiSx J*R. Taylor Holy Dyine i. I a. (1707) xs That Cdl- 
lectofTuscan Hieroglyphicka. xfiBx W.RoEBaTsaMPkrwre/. 
Gen. (1693) 343 Collects or gatheriaga out of others works, 
eclecta, x8^ Medwih Lift Shelley 1. 14 'Vha Saturday'a 
meal, a sort of pie, a collect from the plates during me 

Collect (k|fk‘kt),/d/. a. [ad. L. collect-us pa. 
pple. of colliglre lo gather together.J ^Collbctxd 
as pa. pple. (obs.) os adj, (arch.) 

X49i-9e tr. Higdon (Rc81a}l. xix Tbc^ Sa noo wdle. .sriiere 
waters be collectA Ibid, 1. uj A langage ooUecte of adle 
langages. X677 Casv Chronol, 11. 11. 111. uc, 341 Ibe CoUea 
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ooLuonoir. 


Niimtwr of oil the other intermediate Anarchies. _ 
Whklsb Joum, Greece iii. 337 Thii upon more collect 
lliouffhtt 1 do not l>elieve. 1830 W, PHiu.ira Alt, Sinai 
IL 94 unihakeii he alone, And nelf-oollect. 

t b. Collect years, 

'Collected yean). When a table contains quantities de< 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion durina round periods 
of years, such as au. 40, or 60 years ; stidi a change is 
entered under the hc:iding ^nni Cellectil (Skeat in Chaucer 
Astrolaife 1 187a) Glosa) 

c 1386 CiiAUCBR Frankl. T, 547 Hise tables tolleunes . . 
ITul wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne hib expans yoeris. 1430 Lvoc. < h>on. Trey 1, In tables 
correct . . i'he yeres collecte and expanse also. 

Collect kt), V, [Partly a. OF. collecte-r 
(of date 1371 in sense * to collect taxes * ; go med L. 
collectdre, Sp. colectar\^ f. collecte ab., L. colUcta^ 
CoLLBOT sb. But it is probable that the intro- 
duction of the verb as Kiig. was partly due to the 
earlier use of collect pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 
tion of l^. collectiis, pa. pple. of colligfre to gather 
together (f. col' + legSre to gather); and it Is cer- 
tain that the use of the word rests upon its being 
viewed ns the formal Kng. representative of L. co7~ 
Itgih^e^ as in the numerous verbs formed on the 
l.aiin ppl, stems : cf. atlractf cop rect^ protect ^ etc.] 

1. (rans. To gather together into one place or 
group ; to gather, get together. 

1573 Foxk Life Tindale \ To collect and set forth his 
whole wurkes togither. 1099 Siiaks Hen. V, iv. i. J04 
Collect them all together At my 'lent. 1647 Clambndon 
Hist, Rib. I. (1843) 31/3 If the sermon*, .were collected to- 
celher, and published. 1798 Fkrriar f/tustr, Sterne iii. 58 
He collects, .the opinions of a multitude of writers. 1871 
Ruskin Afttnera /\ (1880) Pref. 7, I was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architectuie. 1879 Ludoock Sc. 
Lect, lii. 71 Our English ants do not collect provision lor 
the winter. 1886 P. O. Guide to 8 Letters posted in the 
Pillar Boxor on Sundays are collected . . in time for tUo 
general Day Mails. 

b. To gather (contributions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a number of people. Also 
absol. to gather money for a charitable purpose or 
the like, to make a (pecuniary) collection. 

■ While th< 

a 1687 Petty PoL 
, , . , „ ns. 1766 C. Lead- 

better Royal Gauger (ed 61 457 There shall he raised, 
levied and collected, the sum of 41. for every Hogshead of 
Cyder or Perry. sBag New Monthly Mae, XIII. 3x3 Ex- 
hibitinjjr samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some^ house in the city. 1864 Sala in Daily 'lei, 19 Aug.. 

In this country [U . S, A. ], to dun a debtor for a bill is called 
* collecting an account *. c 1875 (>. Printers' Bible A ids 175 
Paul bids the Corinthians collect for the .saints at Jerusalem. 

o. esp. To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely or humorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also absol. 

1749 13 . Wilkes Kng. Buiterffies G, You may collect great 
Variety of CaLerpillara. x8ix Dibuin Bibliomania 549 To 
collect all the Editions of a work which have been pumishcd. 
1838 Parker Rx^l, Tour beyond Rocky^ Mnts. (1846) x8x 
M r.Towiisend . . in addition to collecting birds . . had collected 
rare sp|ecimens of reptiles. <883 Kingsley tVater-bab. 308 
7 'he giant pulled out a bottle and a cork., to collect him 
with. 1888 Bernako Fr. tVorld to Cloister i. 3, 1 liavc 
gone on ' collecting ' by sheer force of habit. 

d. Watch-making. To fit together the parts of 
(a watch) into their proper places. 

1885 Pall Mall G. ax May 6/1 Collecting the watch — that 
is, putting the wheels, etc., into their places. 

2. intr. (for reji,) To gather together, assemble, 
accumulate. 


1843 J. White isi Cent. Priests 40 While the Church 
Wardens are collecting the monies, ai'* 

Arith, (1690) 90 In Collecting of Customs. 


I7p4 l/ull Adv. 8 Aug. 3/x The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have fire<L and dispersed 
them. 1796 Morse Amer, Geoe. 1 . 3^9 The militui col- 
lected from all ouarters. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, Or 
Art I. a [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 1848 
Macaulay Jlist. Eng, I. 576 A force was collecting at 
Bridport. b 86 o Tyndall Gleu. 1. xxiiL 165 A house in 
which five or eix and twenty people had collected for safety. 

8 . trans. To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s faculties, thoughts, etc.) ; to sum- 
mon up, gather and bring into action (courage, 
etc.). To collect oneself ; to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state ; to 
gatner together one’s scattered thoughts, feelings, 
or energies ; to compose oneself. 

x8a« Marston Ant, «$• Met, 11. Wks. 1856 I. aS What 
meancR these Rcattred looks? why tremble you ? . . Collect 
your spirits, Madam. « 6 ii Shake. Wint, T, iiL iii. 38 
Affrighted much, I did in time collect my selfe 18^ 
Milton P. L. iv. 086 Satan. . Collecting all his might dilated 
stood, i^x-a Hume Hist. Eng, (zSo6) 111 . xlviii. 738 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage. 
1793 W. Kobebts Looker-on (1794) II. 413 As it is my 
custom to be long in collecting myself, before I can deliver 
‘ th ease. x86e Pusey Aiin Profk, 455 We 
e’s self, for bringing one’s self, all one’s 
i.iiuuKiii.», i.uKcuier, and so, having full possession of one’s 
self. 1884 D. G. Mii'chbll Sev, Stories 039 The Count . • 
collected nis thoughts. 

fb. intr, (for refl.'S Ohs, rare. 

1831 Shirley Traitor tii. iii, Collect, 1 fear you nre not 
welL s8oi Southey Thaiaba 1. iv, At length collecting, 
I'einab turn’d her eyes I'o heaven. 

to. To recall to remembrance, recollect, rare. 

i8ip B. JottBON Alch, I. i, Doe but collect, sir, where 1 met 
you first. 


^. Horsemanship To bring (a horse) into inch a 
position that be has complete command of bis 
powers, and is completely in hand ; as opposed to 
letting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

*^33 Regul, enttr, Carairy 1. 57 When a horse defends 
himself against being collected oy leaning on the hand. 
| 8 S 9 Afi of Taming Horses viii. 197 By a judicious use of 
the curb rein, you collect a tired horse. . Vou draw his hind- 
legs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore-legs. 
<887 illust. sport. 4 Dram. News xp Nov. efit/i He. .never 
made it without getting his horse waif balanced and collected, 
b. reft, 

sBga Art of Tasm'ng Horus viii. 197 A horse should never 
be turned without being made to collect himself. 1879 
Wuvtb-Melvili.b Riding Recoil, v. 77 For a ^nk he is 
pretty sure to collect himself without troubling his rider. 

6. I'o form a conclnsiun, draw an inference ; to 
conclude, dednee. infer. Now rare, the current 
word being ^her, a. with obj. phrase^ subord, 
clause, or mj, 

1581 Lambaroe Eiren. iv. xxi. (x<88) 6aa Hereof also M. 
Marrow collecteth, that , . only eight of them shall receiue 
the wages. 1648 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 077 
Clemens Alexaiidrtiius collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commodus to be 5858 years. 1651 Fuller 
Rediv. Ep. Kdr. A iij a, That so the other . . may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amisse. 1653 

— Ck. Hist. I. iv. I x6 Meurjuiis collecteth him a 
French-man. <si66x — Worthies (1B40) 1 . 240, I collect 
him to have died about the year 1635. x69x Milton /*. R, 
IV. 594 By all best conjectures, I collect 7 'iiou art to be my 
fatal enemy. 175a J. Gill Trinity vii. 141 That he . . was 
the Son of God, may very well be collected from these words. 
s8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 445 What the Judges col- 
lected to be the intention of the testator. 1858 Whewkll 
in I'odhunter Acet. WkewelCs Writings II. 408, I collect 
that you are returned, from your communication to the 
A thenuum, 

b. simple old. Chiefly of logical inference. 

*893 Sh AKB. 9 Hen Vf, iii. i. 35 The reucrent care I bcare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
x6s6 R. Robinson Christ all 559 The Jews collected Christ’s 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. 
Wks, 1874 I. 9 Many of the laws of Nature . . may be col- 
lected from experiments, a Z833 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. 
xviii. 94a The first inference we collect from this subject, 
t o. intr. To sum up, infer. Ohs. rare. 
sj^ Carew tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits 99 Galen prooues 
..that, etc. .. thereon he collects, saying, etc. 

Collect, obs. form of Colic. 

Collectable (k^a’ktab’l), a. Also -ible. [f. 
Collect v. -t -able.] 

1 . That may be collected. 

1660 Eug. Monatxhy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
Ciculars, collectahle out of.. Magna chnrta. x66a Petty 
Taxes 45 Collectible by a very few handa. 1803 Southey 
Lett. (t8s6) I. 943, I am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people. s888 
P. Fitzgerald in Gent. Mag. Apr., Old play bills, like 
everything that is 'collectable* . . have now necome objects 
of value and desire to the amateur. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. 1 , I. xxiii. 333 A penalty culleclible on summary 
Conviction. 

1 2 . That may be inferred, deducible. Obs, 

1848 Sir T, Browne Psemi. Ep. 11. i. The difference of 
their concretion is. .collectible froin their dissolution. i6s8 

— llydrioi, 9 Collectible from Scnpture-Expression. 

II Golleotanea tkplektFi'uifi), sb, pi, [Lat., 
neuter pi. of coUect&neus adj. (see next 1, as in the 
Dicta collectanea of Caesar, and as sb. in the Col- 
leclanea or collected works of Solinus ] Passages, 
remarks, etc., collected from various sources ; ^as 
collect, sing) a collection of passage*, a miscellany. 

Z79S Boswell Johnson (xSqx) I. 373, I shall now present 
my readers with some Colfrctanea. 1809 Southey Lett. 
(x8s6i 11 . i6a So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
bionibliographical and critical account. 1877 tr. sLsstinfs 
Fables, The laborious German compiles the colUetanea 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

Colleota'neOUSp a. rare-^. [f. L. collectdne- 
us gathered together, collected 4- -ous.] Of the 
nature of a gathering or collection. 

1856 Blount Glossogr, CoUectaneons, gathered or mingled 
with many things, that gathers or noteth out of divers 
works. [So in Kebsey, Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

II Collecta*neum. [med.L.] » Collbotabium. 
x8<3 Rock Ch, of Fathers HI. il x 8 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects. 

II CoUectaxinm (kplekte**rii^m). [med.L. f. 
coHecta a Collect (sense 3) : see -Auxuif.] A 
book containing the collects used in the liturgy. 

t^4 Lingard Anglo-Sax, Ch, (1858) II. App. 339 A very 
ancient collcctarium, containing the capitula, or short ex- 
tracts from Sciipture, and the several collects which were 
used in the daily service through the course of the year. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1 . 439. 

Collected (k^e ktdd), ppl, a. [f. Collect v.J 
1. lit Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 
1670 Milton Hist, Enp. 1. (1851) 6 iEneas a Trojan Prince 
..with hia .Son Ascanius, and a collected number that 
escap'd. 1735 Berkeley Querist f 193 The collected 
wisdom of ages. 1878 Morlry Diderot 1. 003 More than 
four of the. .volumes of bis collected works. 

t b. Gathered by way of inference ; inferred. 
t8B7'77 Frltham Resolves 1. xvii. 09 *Tis easier to bear 
collected unkindness, than that which we meet in affronts. 

2 Having one’s thoughts, feelings, or mental 
faculties at command or in order ; composed, self- 
possessed. The opposite of distracted. 


1610 Shaks. Temp, 1. iL zi Be collected, No mere amase* 
ment. 1704 Swift Bedi, She, (17x1) 039 Like an Orator 
collected in himself, and Just prepar’d to burst out tMi 
M. Arnold Ess, Cril, {. (1875) bo I'he most collected spec- 
tator. 1885 Srt J. Hannbn In Lasst Rep, to P. Oiv. 90 A 
calm and collected and rational mind. 

8 . Having the physical faculties under control. 
1897 Dbvorn Firg. George 3^3 When he stands col- 
I leeted in his Might, He roars, and promises a more success- 
ful Fight sl^ Whytb-Mblvillb Riding Recoil, v. (ed. 7) 
85 That well-broken hunter, .landing in the same collected 
form. Ibid, v. 89, I could not have Mlieved it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected a form. 
ColleotedU^r (k^fle-kt^dli), adv, [see -lt 2.] 

1 . lit. In a cmlected form or state ; collectively. 
4x1887 H. Morr (R.), The whole evolution of times and 

ages . . is collectedly and presentifickly represented to God 
at once. 174a Richardson Pameia III. loa Sending me 
what you think 1 shall like to see, out of those papers 
you chuse not to show me collectedly. 1830 Blacktu. Mag, 
XXVII. 465 With all pood will to our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profeosion, as individuals, we must look 
with a waiy eye upon them collectedly. 

2. fg. In a compoiied or self-possessed manner. 
Also said of the action of a horse. 

z8oi Southey Thaiaba viir. iv. His lip quiver’d . . How- 
beit, collectedly. .He answer'd, 'God is good I His will be 
done I ’ 1853 MRS. Carlvlb Lett. 11 . saa She. .aMke quite 
col leeted I y. x 8 to W h vtb-M blvi llb R uiifig Recoil, ii. (ed. 7 j 
93 The feat ougnt then to be accompliahea calmly and col- 
lectedly at a trot. ^ 

Colleotedness (k^e kt^dn^s). [See -ness.] 

1 . lit. State of being gathered together; com- 
pactness. rare. 

1847 H. Moke Song of Soul 111. iii. xvii^ Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And cIom collected nesse, indispersion. 1873 
Earle Phiiol. Eng, Tongue 959 I'he mu.scular collected- 
ness of such a sentence os Beati mundo cords, 

2 fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composure, self-possession, calm- 
ness. 

T. Jefferson Writ. (1859^ II. 580 The coolness and 
collecledness of some of their leaders. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. iii. 93 Devout collcctodness of soul. 1671 Holme 
Lee Miss Barrington 1 . vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for col leeted ness and thought. 

OoUeOting (kjfle ktin \ vbL sb. [f. Collect v. 

+ -INO I.] The action of the verb Collect. Some- 
times concr, in pi., the results or proceeds of the 
action : cf. gatherings, gleanings. 

1708 Hbarne Collect. 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. aoi Mr. 
Dodsworth. .spent his whole Life time in Collecting. s68s 
Nature 993 Baskets . . to carry their collectings home. 

aitrib. 1863 Kingsley Water-bob, viii. (x88(^ 343 Pockets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 

CoUd’Ctib^, ppl- a. That collects. 
s8ia Examiner 93 Nov. 751/a His Collecting Clerk had 
embezzled i 84 1886 Psdl Mall G. 93 Nov. 8/9 'i'he pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bunk. 

Collection (k^ckjan). Also 4 -ectioun, 6 
-eooion, -eooyon, ^ ooleotion. [a. OF. collection 
(14th c. in Littrc), ad. L. collectidn-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f. colliglre to Collect.] 

1 . The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
e.g. in Post Office use, the gathexing of letters 
from receiving- houses, and pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or nelivery, 

* 3 ^ Tbevisa Higden (Rolls^ IV. 345 pe feste . of ko col- 
lectioun, of h* gaderynge of ^ bones. 1586 Thynnb in 
Holinshed IIL 1499/1 Thus hauii^ set end to the discourse 
of the archbishops of Canturburie. .order Icadeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhams. 0*844 Laud Serm, (1847) 

17 z It is unum aggrsgaium, one by collection and conjunc- 
tion of many, HoRass Levtath, iii. xxxiii. aoa I'he 

collection or comniling them into this one Book. >854 
Moseley Astron. Ixv. (ed. 4) 914 A telescope, .of enormoua 
Dower in the collection of light. 1889 P. O. Notice ^Oxford)^ 
New Collections and Deliveries in tne City. 

2. spec. The action of collecting money for a re- 
ligious or charitable purpose, or to defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a religious service or public meet- 
ing; also concr. the money so collected, f/fs 
collection : in receipt of parish relief {obs) ; wo \ to 
take collection, 

*538 CovBaDALE 9 Chron, xxiv. 9 That they diulde bringe 
in to the Lorde the colleccton which Mosea . . appointed. 
1383 Stubbbs Anat, Abus. 11. 99 The deacons (whose office 
waa to make collections for the poore). 1868 Evelyn 
Diary zo Oct., After which was a collection for the 
distress’d loosers in the late fire. 1870 Eachard CosU, 
Clergy 49 It will be as much to his reward in the next world 
. to nave saved one that takes collection, as him that ia 
able to relieve half the town, itos Gainsborough Parish 
Reg, at Jan , Buried— Elizabeth dilcs widdow. in collection. 
1740 WsBLRV Wks, (1879) I. 960, I made a cmlection in our 
congregation for the relief of the poor. 187a W. £. Scuda- 
more NotitiaPlssehar.m The Rubric of 1^49. .and that of 
*553. .both imply that, .the collection was for the use of the 
poor o^. 

b. The gathering in of money due/u taxes or 
private debU. 

1859 Pbcke Pamatsi Pssorp, x6z Augustus wil'd the Pub- 
licans to stay, From grudg’d Colleotipiu, on the Saturday. 
ZMR N. Jambs Poems 103 Where nine-pence a day Does 
the drudg’ry repay And one half must be spent in collection. 
1863 H. Cox Instit, 111. ii. 603 The old precedents, .did not 
authorize its collection In inland places. 

8 . concr. A number of objects collected or 
gathered together, viewed as a whole ; a group of 
filings collected and arranged : 
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& Intgencnl im; f.f' UMorteal 

Of liUnrAfy nttcnalta 

m Jo Cavciavk CAmi. i To godor eld enpod cionw open 
Senpturo into o m Biluncsoucv EueUd u 

Mji.tNumW MQothypg^ tot aooUwnioo of vtutiM. 
mM Thiwmb Md, ih 4 ^tt 1 wiU ^ro Mt dowoo n col- 
loction of oil tho archbUb^ of that tee. iM SttckJAiig^M 
Aur^tk (tUlo-p.)^ A CoLlcctiira of ^ his incon* 
parablo Pieces, Evblyn Mtm, (1857I II. isa His lady's 
papers, most of which consisted of PreyeM, Meditations . . 
and Collections on several religious subjects. 19M Addison 
itafy Pref., To make such Collections out of 'em [the 


73 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 187a 

E. Pbacock AfeAr/ Htren 1 . vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1876 J. £. B. Mayob Comm* on JwohoI 11. Pref. 0, 
1 have on all the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. 

fii. esyas Paioa Honry ^ Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms, Fairest collection of thy 
sex's charma 

b. of acientific ipeciment, objects of interest, 
works of art, etc. 


sdgi Evblyn Diary (1807) 11 . 30 He had a very curious 
.^llection of scarab^. 1681 Ray Corr. (1848) 130, 1 had 
not leisure . . to view your rare collection of planta 17^ 
Addison /iafy Pref., vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
quities. lyaa youra. tknf Eof. I. ado, I must own that 1 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
1870 Maonusson Lilja Introd. as The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. i88d Morlby Fok* Culimro Crit. Misc. 
III. 3 Why ..should not a portion ot the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham? Mod* 
A large collection of postage stamps, 

O. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass ; an accumulation. 

1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exodut viL 19 There were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. 1746-7 Hbrvbv 
Modit, (i8t8; aop The same collection of floating vapours. 
>794 SuLUVAN Vitw Nat. II. xUv. 058 The Israelites 
[thought] . . that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament. 


1 4 . A summing up, an abstract, summary. Obs. 

>879 Fulkk Hotkint* Pari 35 As by a briefe collection of 

the whole Chapter . . shall appeare. i6et Elsino DtbaUt 
Ho* Lords (Camden Soc.) 14 Mr. Attoumey reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. 1646 F. Hawkins yonihs Bo- 
haviour (1663) as To make a little Epilogue, and brief col- 
lection of what thou deliverest. 1703 Moxon Mock. Exorc. 
167 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 
Turning. 

1 5 . The action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
feience, deduction, conclusion. Obs. [L. coliectio.^ 

igag Morb Horoxyos 1. Wka 155/1 By a collection A 
discourse of reason. 1607 Topsbul. Sorfonts (1653) 653 
From hence Hierom Cardan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature another doth pro- 
ceed. S64R Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 49 Wrong collec- 
tions have neen hitherto made out ot those words by modem 
Divines. 1705 Stannopb Parapkr. 111 . 538 One was the 
Object of Sense, .the Other, .the Collection of Reason. 

6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one's thoughts, etc.) ; the action ofcollect- 
iug oneself, or state of being collected ; composure. 
(See CoLLBOT v. 3, Colleotid a.) 

1601 B. JoNSON Foot aster v. i, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 p 14 
Without any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
i86a Trench Mirac, xv. 060 In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit 1868 Kinoslbv Hermits 
197 Without habitual collection and re-collection of our own 
selves from time to time. 

7 . A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collcctorate. 

1786 Burkb W. Hastings Wks. XI. ^3 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benares. i88e yfc/ 43 4* 44 Viet, 
c. s4 8 95 The collector of the collection in whiw the recti- 
fier’s premises are situate. 

8. pi. An examination at the end of each term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopts at Durham, and elsewhere. 

1790 C. K. Sharpe in Corr. (z888) 1 . 89 We are all in a 
saa mss here [Oxford] about Collections, which come on 
next week. 1807 Sir W. Hamilton Lot, in Veitch L\fe% 1 
have been so busy with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read during the continuance of the term. 1881 Durkam 
Univ. yral n July 1x7 The schools are impending-^Collec- 
tions hover near. s886 Lvtb Hist, Univ. Qj^ord rx8 The 
examinations called * collections', which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each acaaemical 
term, are said to derive their name from the * eoliocta,* or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor- 
rmponding timet. 

1 l As a rendering of L. ecllecia (cf. Collbot sh, s). 

ifag Biblb (Doua^ Dout. xvi. 8 la the seventh day, be- 
cause it is the ooUwtion [1811 a solemne assembly] of our 
Lord thy CM 


f Oolleotlony v, Obs, mnet-wd, [cf. F. rn/Z/r- 
Honner to make a collection, to collect specimens.] 
trans. To collect, make into a collection. 

lysS M. Davibs Atken. Brit, l 346 If. .such Tryals, were 
by proper hands collection'd, collation'd, and edition'd. 
Oolle-GtioniEe. v, nmeo-wd. tram. To fonn 
into or anmnge in a collection. 

i8M Sala Too. round Clock (1861) ay You shall find all 
the"sommitds' of the preia neatly CMlectionised, in tha 
show-room portfolio. 

OollaotitioiUi (kplekti'Jds), a. [(. L. 

tollecti€i-uSyi.colUct-us\ see CoLLBcnt ///• 0.] Of 
a collected or gathered sort. 




I BboONT Gtorngr^ CbOoemkom^ tatlwrecl ef aB er 
many sorts, Blfl ia PniLura. tyii m JomaoNS and 
in Biod* Diets. 

B. {ib.) [9A.¥,tallitttff 
or L. colUeihhmt t t^lUct-m i sec CoUiBOT 
0. and -1VB«] A. adj. 

Formed bv collection of individual peraana or 
things ; constitutliig a collection ; gathered into 
one i taken as a whole ; aggregate^ collected. 
(Opposed to indMdualt and to aistribHtivoi so 
abo in tense a.) 

a b6oo Hookbb Eccl , Pol . viil iv. 1 7 In a collective body 
that hath not derived, .the principaOty of power into some 
one or few. sflae-j Easl Newcastle Doelar. in Rushw. 
(xysi) V. Z35 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representotive. 1781 Tvckbb Csri Bonot iv. Wks. 111 . 


viL 130 The collective revenues of all these dhantries. 

b. Bot. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of several flowers, as the mulberry and 
piue-^ple. (Opposed to simple^ 

1880 (Irav Struct, Boi. vit § 9. 991 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact ag^gatlon of the 
pistils of several flowers. 1883 Wossley-Benison in Evas^. 
Mag. Oct. 460 Fruits may be * Simple L e. the produce of 
one flower, or * Collective ', the produce of many flowers. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a number 
of indiriduals taken or acting together ; common. 

1650 Exerc. cone. Vsvrped Fouhrs s^eir consent, .may 
be collective^or representative. 1638 Browns Pseud, Ep. 
111. XXV. 913 The collective judgement of the world. 17^ 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 999 The prelates, .have no persons! 
but two collective votes. f8o6-;3S A Knox Rem, (1844) I. 
8z Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1841 Carlylb Feu 4 r Fr. (18581 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 1875 HAMBaTON JnielL Life ix. vi. 394 
Our share and place in the collective life of humanity. 

b. Collective note: in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the lepresentatives of 
several governments. 

1863 Kinglakb Crimea I. 358 The Conference of the four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. 

d. a. Collective noun : a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals. 


igao Whitinton Vulg. (1597) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue. 1631 Gouob C^s Arrotos tn, I 5$. 
986 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Mill Logic 1. il 1 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of 
all taken together. 1876 Jbvons Logic Prim. 17 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together. 

b. So collective idea, notion, etc. 

1690 Iakke Hum, Und. 11. xxi^ I'he great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, sismibed by the name vtorid. 
syae Watts Logic i. iii. | a When many ideas of the same 
kind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is cmled a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliameQt, is a collection of men. .A compound idea unites 
things of a different kind ; but a collective idea things of 
the same kind, xren R. Greene Princ, Fkilos, 669 Col- 
lective Ideas of SuDstances, as a Troop, Army, s^ 
Bowen Logic i. zi A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

to. Arith. Of a numeral : Formed of a collec- 
tion of units ; vCabdinal a. 3. Ohs. 

Z677 Hale Prim, Orig. Mem. 1. iv. 109 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine ; or Ordinal, 
as the second, third, or fourth. 

t 4 . That deduces or infers; inferential. Obs, 
rare. Cf. Collect v. 5. 

1643 Milton Tetrach, (Z851) z^ This they affirm only 
from collective reason, SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vu 
tz Controulable. .by criticall and collective reason. 

t b. Grammar. Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
B a.) Obs. 

1730 Harsis Hermes Wka (iSaz) x 88 Tha positives above 
mentioned are cither causal . . or collective, such as tkero^ 
/ere^kerejem, tken, etc. 

to. Having the attribute of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Obs. rare. 

[s7Z5 Kersey, Ceilective, apt to gather, comprehensive.] 
syqa YounO Nt. Th, iv. 407 A central point, collective ol 
bis sons. 

B. ellipt. as sb. 

1 . Grammar. A collective noun : see A 3 a. 

164s Milton Animadv. (1851) 994 Wee^ shall also put a 
mamfest violence, .upon a knowne word, .in binding a Col- 
lective to a singular person. X874 Saycb Compar. PkiloL 
vil sSo. 

1 2 . Grammar. A particle introducing an mferen- 
tial clause. (Cf. A 4 b.) Obs. rare. 

»3o Harris Hermeo MHcs. (x84z) z68 Collectives suhioin 
effects to raniww. 

8. a. A collective body or whole, t b. A col- 
lection of extracts^ precepts, etc., compiled and 
airanged {obs.). C. eolloq. Short for collective tvis- 
dom, a phrase applied to Parliament 

163s Fulles Ch. Hist. ix. iiL | a A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single precious stonO Is properly a collective of 
many. 1890 C>>aBBrT Rur. Rides (z68^ II. 937 Con- 
gratulate. .your brethren of the Collective, .on. .the hapj^ 
effects of their measures. «i8m Colbeidob Lit, JPsm.1V, 
438 Life is here the sum or colmive of all moral and spiri- 
tual acts. i8s3 Carlylb Past 4 Pr. (1838) 05 Wisdom 
enough, .to make an adequate Colleetive. m^Fer, Q, Rev. 
XXXllI. z8 If there exists a multitude, a colmive of men. 



b. Gram, lo a collective sense ; ai a colkctivt 


noun. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851} aaS Tbett must tha naam 
be collectively, and oomiliumcRtivety taken. 1804 L, 
Mureav E$ig, Gram, (ed s) *54 The article a or an 
agrees with nouns in the singular number only, indavklually, 
or collectively. 

Odla otivtiiM*, nrt. [f. w pree. + -xua.] 

Collective quality or condition. 

1M4 H. Morb Myst. Inig. jse The collectlvenaRS and 
uniiiveness of which types, niy Alb. Smith Ckr. Tad- 
pole i. (1679) >3 Every step . . is forgotten in tha cottaedva- 
ness of retrospection. 


CoUootiwisilL (k/Qe ktiviz’m). [f. as prec. 4 
-ISM : cf. F. collectivisme.'l 

1 . The socialistic theory of the collective owner- 
ship or control of all the means of production^ 
ana especially of the laud, by the whole commu- 
nity or State, 1. e, the people collectively, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. 

1880 Sat. Rev. 8 May 5B7 By Collectivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail- 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to be worked 
hy associations. 1887 T. KiRKur Soeiaiism in Encycl. Brit. 
XXI 1. 906/9 I'he essence of the theory consisU in thie— 
associated production with a collective capital with tha 
view to an equitable distribution. In the woras of Schftffle, 
* the Alpha and Omega of socialism is the trsnsformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collactiva 
capital*. Hnd. 907/9 Collectivism it a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1M7 Pali Mali Budget 97 
Jan. 99/9 The treatment of the social question on the prin- 
ciple of collectivism, as opposed to that of individuality. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1884 IVeit Cksster (Pa.) LoceU News XXI. No, 53. 1 A 
new word, * collectivism, ' has become current among 
British medical men. It is used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase * collective investigation of disease 


CoUeotiwUrb (k^e ktivist). [f. at prec. 4 
-I8T : cf. F. collictiviste.'] 

1 . One who adheres to the theory of collec- 
tivism. 


s88a Standard 31 Aug. 3/s The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met with a misadventure. 1883 F. Har- 
rison in Pact Mall G, 98 SepL aA The logical communists, 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2. attrib, or adj. 

188a Ceniemp, Rev. Sept. 459 Communists of the ' Col- 
lectivist ' type. 1887 Peul Mall G, 24 Oct. z/a Collectivist 
principles and methods. 

Oollectiwitgr (kplekti*yfti). [f. L. collectiv-us 
CoLLBOTiVB 4 -ITT : cf. noHvity^ and see -ity.] 

1 . Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

z86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. z6o Mdyd, illusion, 

eofidyd, nescience, and edvdua, ignorance,— when these 
two denote collectivity,— are s^onyms. 187a Morlmy 
Veit airs (1866) 179 Eve^ unsocul act or sentiment tends 
to overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe alL 
b. concr. The whole taken collectively ; the 
flggregflte, snm, mass. 

z 88 b Pep. Sc, Mentklr XXI. 4^ The collectivity of Uving 
existence becomes a salMnipro^g machina. 

2 . Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 

187a Contomp. Rov. XX. 573, I vote for tha collectivity 

of toe soil, .and of all the socuu wealth. 

8. The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state, 

zB8z Standard az Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
—the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 Rab 
Centemk. Socialism 140 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority— call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like— which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Ctolleotor (k^e-ktai). Forms : 4 ooleotor, 5 
-our, 5 -7 ooUootour, 7 Sc. -ore, 6- -or. [MF-. 
a. AF. co{J)Uctour»Y. colUetcur, ad. late or med. 
L. collector, dSrem, agent-sb. f. collirfrc, collcci-um 
to Collbot, (Id classical L. collector was used 
only in the sense * fellow-reader *.)] 

1 . One who collects or gathers together; spec. 
one who gathers separate literary compositions, 
etc., into one book, a compiler (now rare or obs.), 
one who collects scientific specimens, works of 
art, curiosities, etc. 

z^ Bentley Mon. Mairones Pref., To plaie the part of 
a faithfull collector by following my copies tmlie. 01679 
J. Alting in Spurgeon Treeu. Dan. Ps. Ixxxix, 39 Added by 
the Collector of the Psalms as a conoluding doxology. 1739 
Hurd Chivalry 4 Rom, iv. (R.), Ihanks to the curiosity 
of certain painful collectors this knowledge may be obtained 
at a cheaper rate. 1774 Golobm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI 11 . 
39 Every collector of butterflies can shew undescribed 
species, sfiag D'Issarli Cur, Lit. (1838) III. 46 Erasmus 
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ifl tmalfy eon^iderod as the Bnt modern ooUedor [of pro* 
verlm]. m8^ Kahk Art/. ^ axx, 406 The specimens 

[of walrnsj in the museunui of collectors. 

b. An oflicial who collects the tickets at a rail- 
way Btatiou. 

i «87 yViKM'/ <9 Sept. lo/i She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets* 

o. Of things; An apparatus, vessel, etc., used 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
use) ; m Electr. and Hot. (se^ quots ) 

1819 Fantolopa^ Collector ^ in electricity, is a small 
appendage to (be prime conductor of the electricnl iiiacluiie, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires . , Its office is 10 
receive the electricity . . from the excited electric. 1844 
Kasadav Re*, Electr, I. | 86 Conductors or electric collcc* 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc. xBlo Tynoali. 
GU*c, L ix. 6a This miahty tub is the collector of one of 
the tribntaries of the Mer de Glace. 1866 TVy/ij. Bot.^ 
Collector*^ the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula, and whicli collect or brush out tiie pollen 
from the anthers. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. Cntal, (ed. 4) 04 
Models of Collectors . . used in oyster culture. iMs S. P. 
Thompson Electr. f Magn. 48 (Armstrong’s Hydro-Elec- 
trical Machine) I'he collector consisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets. 

2 . One who collects money ; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, customs, 
etc. Also in U.S. an official Receiver. 

c 1380 Aniocriat in Todd 3 Treat, iP^li/ 194 Take we 
beede . . to bishopis, to colectora, to suflriganes. a 1450 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 45fl Qwich messe peny & ferthing slial be 
resecyued be the coicctour for the ^ere chuM:n 1496-7 
Act xa /len. 177 , c. xj 1 1 'I'he seid orderours and as- 
seasours . . shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and sulwidie. asm U. Smith Serf*/. (1637) 437 The 
word passath like a CollMtur from one member to another, 
to gather tribute ibr God. b6si liiiiLa i Macc. i. so The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Aoma. Com 
No. 0438/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
GUloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swift Draj^er's 
Lett, Wka xyss V. 11. x6 'i'he collectom of the king’s cus- 
toms. 1794 Southey H'at Tyler Hiat.. the foul Col- 
lector l>urst with lewd hand seixe on my darling child. 
1885 40 Fict, c x6 8 ti it shall not be lawful tor any 

as.sessor . . to be . . a collector of poor rates. 

t b. A parish officer to collect alms for tl»c poor. 
1537 Order of UosAitafls D vij b. The Collectours of the 
pariiihes. 1564 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xli. 463 'i’o every 
parish belongeth. .two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
169D J. Tayixis (Water P.) Whs. ii. ii8/r The poores 
neglector (O 1 pardon crane) Collector 1 should My« may 
play tlM knaue. 1764 Buen Poor Laws X14 In aid of the 
churchwardens, collectors for the poor were next appointed. 
s8S7 Toulm. Smith Parish X78 Few Pariah Officers ore of 
older date than Collectors. 

o. An officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the returns of births, marriages, and 
trarials. ^ Obs. 

XTOM Stockwith Parish Acc., For a warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. 

8. In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose special duty is the collec- 
tion of revenue, but who also (except in Bengal) 
holds certain magisterial ^wers. (Yule.) 

177a Reg. of 14th May (V.), The Supervisors should now 
be designated Collectors. 1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 
XI. 484 Warren Hastings . . strongly o^ected to the ap- 
poimment of any European collectors. 3844 U. H. WiLOoN 
Brit. Ituiia 1 1 . 530 1 ue (Elector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable uy the civil 
judge alone. 1848 Thackeray Van. 7 Vfr> iv. (Y.\ Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggle3rwallah. 
t 4 . Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform certain academic functions; 
see quot. 1726. Obs. 

z6S8 Wood Life (1848) fix He. .appointed A. W. collector 


in Anstina Hbarnb Collect, o Nov. (Oaf. HUt. Soc*) 
I. 305 When ^ch. of Arts he was Collector. 1706 Amheest 
Terras Fit. xlii. 333 The collectors (who are two in number) 
are chosen out of the determining batchelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor ehushig one ; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one what school he shall dispute in. Ihid. 

2 3 Tkia collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
ipose of all the schoob and days in what manner they 
pUmse, are vary conaidcrable persons, and great application 
is made to them for gradoua days and good schools. 

CoUeotorata (k/ffe‘ktdr/t). Anglo-Indian, [f. 
prec. 4- -ATI The district tmder the jurisdiction 
of a collector (lee Collbctob 3). 

i8i0 M. WiLUAMi {lilUU Memoir on the ZiUaof Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that CoUectorate. 
184a W. T. Humvhbbv L^. Premiers Madras 8 The 
Tanjore collectorate . . is . . famous for iu magnificent 
pagodas. 1845 Stocqublbb Hassdhk. Brit, /ad$a{t B54) laa 
For revenue purpoaea, the territory ia divided into twenty- 
one divisions or colleaorates. 

atirib. 1886 H. A D. Phillivs Omr Admin, in India 
(title)^ The revenue and collectorate adnrintatratieo. 

b. The residence or place of bnsineM of a 
collector ; the staff of ofiiciaU under a collector. 

1899 Land Wand India 336 Others lugged him to tbeir 
courts and collectoratea. i8to Corr. Chejm Casmmiiea e 
The withdrawal of the Hdun collectorate ffom thi port 
Settlements. . .Complaining of tho action of thasa vary ooi- 
lactorataa. 

OoUe'etonUp. ff-M prec. -ship.] 

L Ttie office of * collector. 

ap jiy Act 7 Edm. VI, €.483 Thair said Oflka of Odlaotor- 


ship cf the said Tenths. 1^79 Wood Life (1848) trv This 
Lent the collactors caased from entertaining the badmloes 
. . BO that now they got by their collectorshipa, whereas 
before they spent about 100/. basidei their ipaiaa. laoi 
Answ. to Palrurh Hurly'x VimL xo He was recommenoed 
to (he Collectorship of the County of Clare. sPs7 1 *oulm* 
.Smith Parish x8o l*he Poor Law Board, .attempted, .to 
take the collectorship out of the baada of those whom the 
coHactioo alone concerned. ^ 1873 Lowell Among nty Bhs, 
Ser. 11. 33a The Collectoj-Khip at Whitehaven was * . offered 
to Wordsworth. 1884 Maruh. Exam. 17 Nov. 5 3 The 
contest for a rate colleciorship at Ashton. 

2 . In India ; «= CoLLUcruuATi!. 

1769 Coi BBROOKB in Life (1873) 3i Some of tho districts of 
this collectorship. 1793 Sir w. Jones in Asiat. Res . 1 17 ^) 
IV. 9 In one collectorship. .there have hitRly been found. . 
a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants. 
1800 Wri.i.ington in Owen Vis /. 656 In regulating any of 
the collectorsbips in Bengal. 

8. 'i'he practice of a professed collector of cn- 
rit^sities, etc. 

1870 Athenerum 13 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of col- 
lectorsliip ill the United States. 1883 Duwdbn hi Academy 
Si Nov. 342/1 Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by sctcntiffc critidam. 

t Colle*Oto^. Sc. Obs. [f. CaiXlCTOR + -T ; 
perh. representing OF. collecterie * fonction de col- 
lectear * (Oodefroy). Cf, recto/ p, directory ^ etc.] 
The office of collector, collectorship ; also, some- 
I times, the profits or proceeds of such an office, 

‘ moii^ collected * (Jamieson). 

1579 Sr. Acts Jos. VI (18141 149 (Jam.) Keuoikis. .all the 
Midis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his Mid propertie, 
casualitie, thriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. 1393 in Spottiswo^ Hist. Ck. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 
Rents and Dues pertaming to the Officers of Controllery 
and Ckillectonr. a zfisz CALDBRWOon Hist. AVr^ (T8431 Ji. 
537 The clerk of the collectorie. a 1637 Sia T Baipour 
Ann. Scot. (1834-^) II. aai For heiring the Lord Chan- 
ceVers comptes of his colleciurey of the tuxationes. 
ColleoteftSI Ck|Ae*ktre.s>. rare. [f. CoLlilOTOR 
+ -Esa ; cf. actress, etc.] A female collector. 

’•as Honr Every-Day Bk. I. 54 What one puts into the I 
uppermost bowl the. .cx>liectre&BsJ^ into the 1»wl beneath 
it. 1834 Decupord Italv 1. 43 'I'hat great collectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Belenu. 

Ii Goll 60 ]I (kpli’D, kp'liii). Anglo-Irish. [Ir. 
rail hi girl, dim. of caile country-woman ; cf. sgui- 
reen, bucketn. {Cailin bdn, anglicized colleen bawn 
^ white or fair girl.)] A girl, 
i8a8 G. Grippin Colleeians xxiii. My Rppellation is the 
Colleen rue. 1830 W. Carlbton Traits ^ Stories, Sheute 
Fadh's Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that 'ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. 2837 S. Lovsn Kory 0 *More 
xliv, Stay here, my poor colleen. 1864 K. A. Arnold Colton 
Font. 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 


esj8a Wveup Wkt. (s88o) 366 Crisis and Us eolago il #. 
the Apostles]. cs4a3 Wvirrouif Com. vl xiL u As jn-Ul 
oys ke Pape had ay wyth ooHofe throw ^ Towns Tb 


Staleybridge damaged the houses. 

Crolleffatary (k/i^ic'g&tfiri). [ad. L. coiligd- 
Idri-sis, T. col- together 4- legdtarius JLeoatart.J A 
joint legatary, a co-legatee. 

1390 SwiNsuRNX Treat Test. 140 b, The legatarie must 
enter bonde to Kim that is substituted vuto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the collegatarie. Ibui. 353 Of collc- 
gataries dissenting amongest themsclues what meanea is to 
be vsed. 1737 -31 Chaukers CycL av.. If the thing be 
bequeathed rw solido, the portion of a deceased collentary 
accrues to the rest. 1733 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

t Collo^tftf cb. Obs. rare. ad. It. collcgato 
confederate, colleague.] ? A coniederate, ally. 

1^ Bareet Theor. Warres v. v. 165 The High Treasurer 
. .doth receiue the money which the Collegates do con- 
tribute. i6aa F. Markham Bk. War v. vi. 183 The Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres. 

t Co'Uegate, v. Obs.~* [f. L. coUegdt- ppl. 
stem of *couegdre (f. col- together + Hgdre to send 
as ambassador, depute) : see -atb 8.] tr/sns. To 
send together on an embassy. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Cotlegate, to send together. 

tCoUen*tioil. Obs. rare. pad. It. collega- 
tione combination, league (Flono), ad. L. colli- 
gdtidn-em Coluqation : c£ OF. colligation as 
var. of colligation (1407 in Godef.).] An alliance, 
confederation. 

a 1700 Rvcaut Conln. fCnolies* Hist. Turks 1478 (L.) The 
Count of Mansfelt and Duke of Weymar were expected 
with their troupes to joyne with him ; this colkgation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itselC 

College (kp'1^3), sh. Forms : 4 001(1) egie, 
(//. -ies, -ijs) ; 4-5 oolago, ooUeggo, 4-6 oolage^ 
5-6 collage, 6-8 o^ledge, 7 ooUedg, 4- oollego. 
[a. OF. collhe ( — Pr. collegy, Sp. colegio. It. col- 
iegio\ ad. £. collegium colleagueship, partner- 
ship, hence a body of colleagues, a fraternity, f. 
collega Colleague. (Cf, convivium^ judicium.) 
The early by-fonn coUegie, -y. appears to have 
been formed directly from the L.: cL limilar 
forms of privUege, sacrilege.'] 

L An organized society of penons perfonning 
certain common functions and possessing specud 
rights and privileges; a body of colleagues, a 
guild, fellowship, association : religious. 

Apostolic college, celkge of the Apostles', the body of 
Chnst's Anostlas (or thair historic descendants). Sacred 
college, college of cea^dinaUx the 70 cardinals of the Roman 
Chnim, who oonstitiita the Poyax council, and elect to the 
from thair own Dumber. 


oys pe Fane had ay Wyth pe ooUage tbiow pe Towns Tb 
gang in Cilprocesayowne. 1^ CaMave Chrm. S97 Ther 
were the Cartfhudet of both ccdlqgis, both of Gr^orl and 
Benedict. 1407 Br. AtcocE Mont Perfect. Ai|j a, Ciyit 
Jhera . . calkd his appostles unto hvm and madb them 
his brethcren of his (College, ign OHAKa b Hen. 87 , 1. 
Hi. 64 , 1 would the CoHedge of tl^ cardinalls Would diuse 
him Pope, and carry him to Rome. 1 


him Pope, and enrry him to Rome. 1507 Hookes Sect. 
PoL V. Ixxx. 8 a All such dhes hnd dieir eccleflascical 
colleges coBsining of Deacons and of Presbyters. 1641 
I. Jackson True Evang. T . riL x86 Christ did it, in the 
Missis first of his Twelve, and after of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Cotledges be sent forth by two, and two. 
1634 TRAre Comm. Ezra vtii. 17 Where h may seem chat 
there wait a Collcdge of Levites, and Iddo was their Presi- 
dent. 1734 tr. Rotlin's Anc. Hist. (rSty) 1 . Pref. 50 He 
was adopted into the college of augurs. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1743) 11 . VI. is The affair was to he determined 
by the college of Priests. 1844 Lincard Angio-Sax. CA. 
(1838) 1 . iii. 103 The prince of the apostolic college, 
b. Fecular. 

Electoral college : a body of electors to a particular office ; 
s/ec. the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 
hersddd College or Cellege 4f Arms', the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and grants armorial 
bearings Similar chartered bodies in England ase the 
College of Pkyekiens, College gf Smrgoame, College gf 
Prettier*, etc. 

Z34Z Elyot Image Gtm. (1549) X41 They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for uringjmg into that oDUege 
[the senate] suche a luan. imB Thvnnb Let. Ld. Bmrgkuy 
in A nimadv. Introd. 91 All the wbooie ooUedse of bereaudes. 


s. apostolic college. 


Z34Z Elyot Image Gtm. (1549) 141 They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for uringjmg into that oDUege 
[the senate] suche a luan. imB Thvnnb Let. Ld. Bmrgkuy 
in A nimadv. Introd. 91 All the wbooie ooUedge of bereaudes. 
xgaoSwiKaukNB Treat. Test, 30a By an vnlawfull Co^edge 
..1 meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whataoeuer, not confirmed nor allowed for a kw- 
full corporation by auctoritie of the prince. 1640 Drome 
Antipodes EpiL, Your approbation may more raise the man. 
Then all the Col ledge of physitians can. 1673 Trmpi.k 
United Prm*. Wks. 173X I. 34 The seven Soveraign Pro- 
vinces . . who chooHe their respective Deputies, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call'd the States-General, the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts, a 1691 Bjylb Wks. VI. 
107 (R. s. V. Elect) The electoral college hath written to 
the king of Sweden, promising not to proceed to the im- 
perial dection. 1708 Load. Gas. No. 4893/3 Two of the 
College of One hundred and forty are appointed daily to 
each Gate of the City. 179D Burkr Fr. RetJ. Wks. V. 48 
They would soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1830 Merivalb Rom. Emp. (1865) 1 . tv. x8o He alsoefl^ected 
the restoration of the colleges or guilds of trades. 1873 
SiuuBh Const. Hist. II. xv. X65 The Germanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the electors, the princes xad the 
cilies. 

o. College of Justice : in Scotland, the supreme 
civil courts, composed of the lords of council and 
session, together with the advocates, clerks of 
session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc. 

1337 Sc. Acts Jos. V Kxio7\ 8' 36 To institute one. .College 
of cunning endwise men, baith of Spirituall and 'I'empctfall 
Estate, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 
actions. 1540 Ibid. 8 93 Tlie institution of the saide College 
of justice. 1570-87 Holinshkd Scot. CArvw. (18061 IX. 163 
This year the colkge court of justice called the scMions 
was instituted in Eoinhurgh by the king. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Xlii, Tho Clkxll^e of Justice, a great forensic 
society composed of judges, advocate writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, was the stron^old of Toryism. 

2 . loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage. (Often with allusion to specific senses.) 

cs43a L^ St. Katk, (Roxb.) 60 That thou hast vouche 
sanf to Bombre me axnoiiast the cdllm of thyn hand- 
maydenb. 1439 MS. Laud 416 fol 95 (Haltiw.) Vnto the 
grete colage ol the ^dis blake. ts/aa Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 150^ 1. iu. x8 All the holy college of poradyse. 
’599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. loi A ColTedge of wttte- 
cnickers cannot flout mee out of my humour, ifiai Burton 
Anat. Mel. tii. iii. iv. iL (1676) 378/a They have whole 
Colleges of Gurtezans in their Towns and Cities. 1655 -60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. U^ox) 86/4 That City, .was oauly 
made a sad Colledge ofExecotionerR. xtooDrydicn Faktes, 
Flower g Leaf sx8 They rode in proud axr^, Thick as 
the collcTO of the bees in May. 17M Amoby Bmncle (1770I 
11 . 156, I could perceive a college of bees. 

b. Sometimes representing Ger. collegium^ Diu 
collegie, in the general sense of * meeting of com- 
panions, reunion, club* (rnsrrA-, tmsf-, tabaks* 
colUgiuff{)^ or as applied to the meetings of the 
religious sect called CoUegiattls. 
a 1703 in Gutch CoR. Cur. 11 . 35 In some fiMTain Uidver- 


religtous sect called CoUegiemts. 

a 1703 in Gutch CoR. Cur. 11 . 35 In some IbtTam Univer- 
sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectnrcsi do pri- 
vately, in their lodgings, instruct soiDe CoUegea (as they 
call kbemjor select clubs or compaaies. 1707-51 CMAJSBlBaa 
CycL a v. Colkgiame, A religioua sect .. so called beeaisso 
of their colleges, or meetings 1764 Maclainb tv. Moshemie 
Ch. Hist. (1844) II. sBo/x These men acquired the name of 
Collegianta, from this particular circumstance, that they 
called their religious assemblies Colleges i 839 Cailylb 
Fred. Gi. v. vii, Friedrich Wilhelm has not the Least riiadow 
of a Constitutional Parliament. .but he had his Tabahs- 
CoRegium, Tobacco-College, Smoking Congress, dhm 
DaemiT Terr# to One 1 . aoo la the smokiqg-raoni .. the 
tobacco college bed fmtfchiMi « 

B. A community or corporatkm of clergy living 
together on a founcUition for rcligioiu aervioe, etc. 
Now chiefly Hist. 

rsaSo WvcLip Set, Wke. III. 300 ReUgiMu and grate 
Qolegjes and cathedral chirebia maJiaa many fisJse cieris. 
s|( 87 TaavuA (ReUs) Vll. 93 Afterward ha gedesed 

fam monkes, wmehe drew corrupcioun, oe it ia wont to 
be done in grete colege. t sAM J. Paitom in Lett. No. 461 
IL 113 That a college of vy. monks shuld be staMlbshed, 
Ibundd, and indewed withime a ptaae . . edified at Caster. 
S494 Fabyan vii. 536 All the coUagya and men cf nIigkMi, 





oozriokaM. 


n Mim M oUmr m Mots tu 

Hm began to foui^ a Colled^ of a hawM prieeca 
Fieiman Cmo. (ed. 3* II. a. sw Ina «olUga. .tbe 
^nster mes fiwt ; Ite clem exbt only for iUMka 
CUrty IjonAos^ nnti 

Tha Gorpontioa of tba CpUege of Minor Ganooe oooaieteo 
in ite oHgui of a body oT xe, but. .the ntunber win be ulti- 
mately rrauced to d. /iftdi CoUtge of Viean 

Chonu. itto TimtM 8 June i/i About tke same time that 
this church was built, a ooUm, consisting of a master or 
custom and is chaplains, was rounded. 

4 . A society of scholars incorporated within, or 
in connexion with, a University, or otherwise formed 
for purposes of study or instruction : 


a. An independent self-governing corporation 
or society (usually founded for the maintenance of 
poor students) iu a University, as the College of 
the Sorbonne in the ancient University of Paris, 
and the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
b. A foundation of the same kind, outside a 
University. (Often combining, in its oHginal char- 
acter, the functions of a local charity for the aged 
and of eleemosynary education for the young.) 

' Such a college normally consists of a master erector, 
provost, warden, etc.) /eiletat and scholars. It now usually 
admits students not on the foundation who pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and siyiervuion with the scholars 
of the foundation, during their university or school course. 

in the English Universities, the name college was a^. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earliest Period 
(e. f . Mes^on^ Balliol\ but was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf. I, which were really colleges of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special aims in connexion with study. With the intro- 
duction of these 'colleges' into the university system, the 
name spread from them to the older non-clerical founda- 
tions, and was taken in turn by those of the Third Period, 
the colleges of the Renascence. 

Of the loumlations under b, some (as those of Winchester 
and Eton) were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others (as Gresham College, I^ondon, Dulwich 
College) bad no such rebiiom. When the education of 
the young was the object in view, such colleges have, in 
England, usually developed into great public schools. 

[*379 Patent Roll Rick, 11 ^ i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) Gustos 
et scnolares collegii, domns, sive auls pnedkti. 1380 Rich. 
II. {Licemce in Mortmain^ Oct. 5, Gustos et schulares 
Domus Scholarium de Merton . . (Collegium Domus prae- 
dictK.] 


XM Rial, New Coll. (Pref.) Duoperpetua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuum paupenim et indigentium scholarium 
clericorum, in studio universttatis Oxoniae .. Saint Mary 
College ^ iVinckester in Oxenford vulgariter nuncupatum. 
c 14x3 Wyntoun Cron, vili. viii. 57 In he Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde scho gert be A collage fowndyt. X336 Act 37 
Hen. 8, c. xtii. kOx/. ff Catnb. Knactm. xf) In the Ck)llege of 
our Ladye in Eton besydes Wyndesore or Saynt Marie 
College of Wynchestre besides Wynchestre. 15^ O. Har- 
VRY Letter-bJc, (Camden Soc.) 9 Ani college in y loun 
wuld have bene glad of me. 1308 F. Mkres in Skaks. 
C. Praise Samuell Page . . fellowe of Corpus Christi 
Ccdledge in Oxford. 1633 Follk.r Ck. Hist, x.iii. f 19 I'he 
act . . to enable the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
to dig a trench out of the river Lea. a 1674 Clahrnoon 
H/st. Reb. (1704) II 1 . X. 36 Thcyplaced . the most notorious 
factious Presbyterians, in the Government of tire several 
Colleges or Halls. 16^ Walton L^e Sanderson p He was 
chosen Sub Rector of the Colledge. a 1699 Lady Haucett 
Auiokiog, (1875) X Provost of Eaton CoUed.;e. 1^5 
Johnson irest isl., St. Andrewst The university, witoin 
a few years, consisted of three colleges, but is now 
reduced to two ; the collide of St. Leonard being lately 
dissolved. 1784 Cowras Task ii. 699 In colleges and halls, 
iu ancient days . . There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. 347 The members of Dulwich College 
[founded i6xol are a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants and 
thirty out-members. x8M M. Pattison Academ. Org. 46 
The university of the chancellor, masters, and schdars. 
is one corporation, and each of the colleges distinct ana 
independent societies, with their separate codes of laws. 
Ibid. laa In the first period — thirteenth century— the col- 
lege, .is not an educational, but an eleemosynary, institute. 
s886 Willis & Clark Niet. Unw. Camb. I. Introd. 14 A 
college, in its primitive foirm, is a foundation erected and 
endow^ by private munificence, solely for the lodging and 
maintenance of deserving students, whose lack of means 
rendered them unable to pursue the University course 
without some extraneous assistance. 

o. From the fact that in some Universities onlv 
a single college was founded or survived, in which 
case the university and college became co-extensive, 
the name has come, as in Scotland and the United 
States, to be interchangeable with * university ’ ; 
* a college with university functions 

In U. S. ' collage * has been the general terra, and is still 
usually applied to a small university (or deflp«e • giving 
educattonal institution) having a single curriculum of study, 
the name * university ' being given chiefly to a few of the 
larger institutions, wnicb in their organization, and division 
into various faculties, more reecmble the universities of 
Europe. 

1459 Charter in Msenim. Unio. Glasgnensit CMaitl Club> 
1 . xz Oretis . . pro animabut Domini de Harnmilton funda- 
toris htttus Collegij. 1383 Charter Unhu Glasgow in 
MuMm. I. 67 Forsamekile as within the citie of (Glasgow 
ane Collm and Vniuersitie was devisit to be hade qubairin 
the youthe micht be brocht vp in letres and knawlege. 
STii C. M. to Curat 59 [A Scotsman sayt] a Country- 
Man with the Colledge of Oxford on his side. 1733 Deed 
a/ Cossveyame in Fraser Life Berkeley vL 103 nafv. The 
Corporation or incorporate Society of Yale ColUve in New 
Haven in the Province of ConnccUoxt. Ibid, ips swf#. At a 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvaro College at 
Cambridge. 1775 Johnson iVest lel., Aberdeeut In each of 


tbest trabM (Old and llnir AIm4h» 1 dm* li a ndMgii «r 
in strktar laugmae, on wmisfor ; fot. .fop ootluiies hold 
their aeisicMM and 9 oirfer degrusi scpaiataly. sM Sporr 


Nrt, Mldt^ viiL seete% Ilie studsDlt at the Sdinburgli Col- 
lege ^ra vipleirt anti-cafooliea . ifln (tee OottootsiHmlL 


u a depmdto^ 


like lung's Cblten, whicli is, indeed, re- 

^lositoiy w both these Universities. i8Et 

XXVL as S.T. Ossksersipt United Sutee of No^ 
America . . the oollegei or universities oontain tn general 
only a faculty or arts, lific Maessu Mag* Feb. tyx 
Though Yale has always been called a ceUeget it is a com- 
plete university t according to the American acceptatioii of 
the term. 1873 Edin. Univ. Calendar 36 Ihe principal 
is the resident Head of the (College. sMi Grant UstM. 
Edin. I. 70 If, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted ttie 
University. 

d. From the relation in which the collegea in 
a. stand to a university, ns places of reskleiice 
and study recognized by it, the name has lieen 
officially extended to * Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to a university* : such are the 
various colleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Victoria University, the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland, etc. 

1838 Charter Univ. Lond.^ Such certificates as aforesaid 
may be presented from our Collie called University Col- 
le;;e, or from our College called King's Collette . or from, etc. 
x^3 Penny Cycl XXVI. S3 On Nov. »B, 1836, this institu- 
tion after an existence of eleven years under the name of 
' the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation asa college, with the title of 'Universi^ Col- 
lege, London’. i88z Ox/. Uuiv, Cedendar {Article), Of 
affiliated Collegea 1886 tb^Aitakefs Ainu aio l^ictoria 
Univ.t Colleges of the Univerti^, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Liverpool. 

e. By another extension, the name is given to 
institutions unconnected with a university, for in- 
struction of a more advanced or professional kind 
than that given at school, such os the theological 
colleges of Nligions organizations, colleges for 
women, training colleges for teachers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agriculture, music, etc. 

For these, Academy was the general name down to the 
19th c. The Royal Naval Acadenw at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted a.s the Royal Noatal College in x8u6 ; and in 
x8o 5 was foundi^ the East India College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the service of the Ea^t India Company. 

Ix6u S. Hartlib {titls). Essay on the Advancement of 
Husu.mdry and Learning, or Propositions lor the erecting 
of a College of Husbandry.] sSod King's Rs/gul. k Ad 
miralp Instr., Having gone through the established 
education at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth. 
— Order in Councit Feb. i, A new and enlarged Esta- 
blishment, adequate to the present increased Naval 
Force.. to be established in the Dockyard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
1830 Penny Cycl. XI 11 . aa/x There is a University at 
Dublin, a Rooian Catholic College at Maynooth. 1843 
Charter 0/ K. Agric. College, Cirencester, To found a 
College, in which College, the Science of Agriculture, .and 
the practical application thereof . . are to be taught 1873 
Admiralty Circular, No. 8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Keniingum will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval Colley, Greenwich. i8te Dalb in Mans/eld CoU., 
its Origin x The founding of a (;oIlege for the education of 
men for the Congregational ministry. 

f. Also (alter the gieat schools which were 
founded as colleges (see b.), and partly perhaps 
after rood. French use) given to some large public 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimes assumed even by private schools, 
as a more pretentious name. 

(In B'rance a colUge is a school for secoudaiy education 
controlled and sustained by the municipality, distinguished 
from a lycie which is supported and directed by the state : 
see Llttr^.) 


1841 Mmute-bk o/CMtenham CoUege'^vAy 87 That the 
denoimnation of this School shall henouorth be ' The Chel- 
tenham Proprietary College 1844 Ibid. Mar. la That for 
the future this Institution be denuininated the Chelteuham 
Cohen, s^ Tennyson Walking to Mail 75, 1 wm at 
school— a college in the Sooth. z^« Charter Martherongk 
Coll., The said Institution had hitnerio been .. carried on 
under the entire management .. of a Council, .but that such 
Council were of opinion that it would be more for the benefit 
of the undertaking that the School should be for the future 
carried on as a College. 1871 Fraser L/e Berkel^ xa 
The modern School or College of Kilkenny. 

6. The building or set of buildings occupied by 
such society or institution ; spec. a. in a university ; 
b. the residence of a body of cleigy or the like ; 
hence, in some coses, retained os a name for a 


cathedral close. 

[Z379 see 4 a] r 13188 Chaucer Reevds T. 89 llicr was 
a gret collegge. Men clepc it the Soler-halle of Canie- 
bregge. 14.. TustdaUs Vis. mg He mad oolagys and 
chyrehys mony. 1448 in Lyte Hist. Eton Call. (x889> 37 
The quere of Wynchestre O^iege at Oxenford. 1309 Fibnbr 
Fun. Serm, Ciess Richmond Wks. 308 She that ^lylded a 
college rpyell to the honour of the name of erbt Ihesu. 
1388. GraVton Chron. 11 . |^8o Lotdc Richarde Beauchampe 
. . with soleoipDO ceremonies was buryed in hia College of 
Warwike. xidjo Risdon Surv. Devon f 4^1 (xBio) 45 John 
Grandison . . erected there a quarter college . . and pmed 
therein secular priests- X738'7 tr. KeyslePt Trav. (1780) 
1. 40a The front of this college is very grand. 1804 Hist* 
4 Deeer, View Durham 33 A spacious oblong square, 
wied theCbHege, in whkli are the Deanery and prebendai 
bouses. 1848 G. Ornsby Sk. Durham x|o A passage . . 
leads from the Cloister to the College, or Cathedral close. 


in hoaiaioii undsr scstotii^ 

o. 



College I , 

6 . A ennrse of lectucs at a foreigaor (t)aSool- 
tish ujiiTersity; a ‘adbool* or diatuict eonrse of 
study leading to a degree, in some American 
uiiveisities. (C£ Ger. aiit CoUegium Adrm ‘ to 
attend a course of lectures \) 

1700 GniRioRV In Keaitie Coiled. (Oxf. Hist Soe.) L 3ft 
He onderttkra to teach, .moihematkkt ( 1 ^ 


or courses). .Tht courses or colleges that he 


tofaiosi 


with perspective. 1730 CHMTBRr. Lott Ilf* 98, I faopa 
your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously, tyag John- 
son S.V., 4. A college in foreign universtties b a lecture read 
injMiblick. 

7. A charitable foundation of the collegiate type ; 


a hospital, asylum, or almahouse, founded to pro- 
vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 
persons elected members thereof. (Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 
Mordeu College, Blackheaih, an asylum for de- 
cayed merchants.) 

1894 Will 0/ Sir % Mordesu 1 will and order there be 

S laced in the Oxlledge now finblied by me, etc. S7«e Strv re 
tow's Survey, Sir John Morden . . look pattern by the 
College at Bromley . . founded by John Warren, Bisl^ of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for MiaUters' poor Widows. 
*7*7~S* Chambbrb CvcL s.v.. Colleges for disabled sol- 
diers, seamen, etc. See Hospitals, lldd. b.v. HospibiU, 
Koyri Hospitall for disable soldiers, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before itn Greenwich Hospital had from 
time iBunemorial been locally spoken of as the College^ 

8. slang. A prison, (^g. from 7.) 

rxdpo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, College, Newgate, s^gy 
Thackeray Raveuswtag vii, This b ttw college in Queer 
Street. 183a Dickens Dorrit xxxi, That execution which 
had carried Afr. Plomtsh to the Marshalsea College. 


9 . attrib. and Contb. (chiefly in sense 4), as coflegt^ 
building, cap, chapel, council, course, don,, friend, 
f governor, gown, kitchns, lecture, lecturer, maU, 
office, porter, roll, rule, servant, soph, ^ •stale, 
statute, tutor, etc. ; college bred adj., dike adj. and 
adv., -wist adv. 

1844 Emerson New Eng. Re/ormere Wks. (Bohn) I. a6e 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsBMin wbs ^college- 
bred, and who was not. xyM Southey Essg. Eclog. vii, 
I'his comes of jrour great schools And ^college-breeding. 
187s Edtn. Univ. Calendar 76 A Course of Lectures 
within the ^College building. X7XB BERKBUtY Pass. Obed. 
Wks. 111 . xo^ 1 made three Discourses ..in the*College- 
chapel. 1834 Tennyson To F. D. Mauricoj Should righty- 
thousand "college-councils Thunder ' Anaihenia ', friend, at 
you. i8m — Princ. Conclua 40 * Look there, a gwden ! ’ 
said my '^college friend. i8w Sanderson SersnTi. eis If 
beneficra-men and *colledg-fiovernours were cletroh'd and 
riveted to their cures. i8ag Wobdbw, Prelude rii. 49 Right 
underneath, the ^College kitchens made A htunming sound. 
1601 Imp. Consid. Sec. Prieeis (1675) 77 I We] lived there 
[in priHon], *Ck>Iledge-lik^ without any want. 1814a Howell 
For. Trav. iv. (Arb.jsj For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, CoOedge-Kke. 139a 
Greene P'r. Bacon Wks. (1861) *75 we are ’^colbge-matea, 
Sworn brothers. 1708 Amherst Terrm Fit. al (^41) axx 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, utd ^col- 
lege-offices. 1949 J umnson Vastip Hssm* Wiahee 132 When 
first the *coliege-roUs receive his name. i%o Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 339 He [Laud] will have his ^College-rules 
obeyed tiy hu Collegians. 1708 Amherst Terrm Pit. xhi. 
(1741) 66 why may they not, at the same time, be *colbge- 
servants, and college-governors T zysS Popb Dtesu. 11. 379 
Three *Colbge Sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
1990 Gbeenb Fr. Bacon Wks. (z86x) 160 I'll give Living 
and lands to strength thy "college-state, vjm Amnebst 
Terrm Fit iil (*741) is His private "coilese-statutes. 
1790 Loiterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
dinerent requisites as that of a "College 'i'uior. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 338 He is like a College-'J'utor, whose 
whole world is forms. College-rules. x888 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. xafi Here and there "college-walls may shelter 
an occasional student, idsx Gataker in Fuller Abel Re* 
div. 463 An Hospitall builded *Colledge-wise at Croyden. 

b. Special combs.: college -ohuroh, (a) a 
collegiate church; (d) a church connected with 
a college; f college -detriments (see Djetbi- 
MBNT) ; college-lease, a lease granted by a 
college ; college-living, a benefice in the gift of 
x college ; college-man, a member or inmate of a 
college ; one who has been educated at a college ; 
t college-pot, 7 some kind of tankard or drinl^ig 
vessel ; ooUege-pndding, a kind of small plum- 
pudding served whole to each person ; college 
widow, U.S.colloq. (see quot); Oollege Tenths, 
the name of a society of change-ringers (see quot.). 

13x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge l 93a Iwym Ethalred . ■ 
Edyfyed a "collage-chyrche notabla and famous In the 
subbarbes of Chastur. x^ Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III, 989 
college churche of Ktpon. 1870 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scott. 94 Thera were also colkgixUe schoob founded in 
connection with, .college churches. X890-S Free Ck. ScotL 
Colt. Cat. 66 [Glasgow] CoUege (^tticfa. The site. . was purw 
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diMod and (ranted to the Congregation . . on the condition 
that fifty littings therein fhould be reserved for the use of 
the Stuoents. ifi;o Eacmahd Cwi. Cltrgy so A solemn od- 
missionf and a formal paying of *coiledge<detrimeots. sAse 
PuLLBR Ptv/. St. II. xiv. X03 A ^Colledge-IeOM u 

accounted . . the worst kind of freehold, lyps L^tui. Goa, 
Na 416S/4 A . . Dwelling-House . . in Cambridj^ . . being a 
Coll«ge-l.ease, is now to be lett. tfwA AMHxasT Ttrrw 
Fil. xl. (1741) via When a *college-living falls, the jpcrsoo 
chosen to succeed . .is allow’d a year of grace. s6is Flomio, 
ColUgialt. .also a *Col ledge man. ifigg Fuller Ck. Hist, 
X. i. (1845) V. SB7 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college- 
man than a statesman. iStfi J. Gilthrist Pkiies, tiytn, 
189 As to what college men cull learning, itee KNarr 
A Baldw. NtwgnU Cal. 111 . 383/1 A poor college-man 
at Greenwich. 16^ Will Estcourt (Somerset Ho.X 
*Colledge pots. 1689 Land. Gaa. No. a^io/s Stolen out 
of a House in (Caries-street . . Three Silver (jollege-Pots, 
of different sises. sSap Imndor Imag. Conv. \Migutl 
4- Mothftr\ The members . . ore condemned to eat . . what 
they call the *New.oollege pudding. 1838 Family HamdM. 
a^o College pudding, Brsant ft Rice Ssamy Sids xx, 
lo consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
1887 LippincotCs Mag. Aug. ao8 That class of young ladies 
known among the students os *college widows’, and com- 
monly supposed to have the acquaintance of several genera- 
tions of collegians. s88o Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 377 ^College 
Youths, Ancient Society ^ This is the chief of the change- 
ringing societies of England. It . . derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Whittington, .having nix bells in their 
college chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them ; 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name * College 
Youths ’..on Nov. 5, 1637. 

OollOM V. nonce^wd. [f. prcc. sb.] 

tram. 1 o send to college ; to educate at college. 

1819 A. Balfour CmmpMl I. 37 (Jam.), Now. say that 
the laddie's colleped. and leecenced to preach, what’s he to 
do till he get a kirk? 1890 Lynch Tkeo. Trin. xi. an How 
he was bom, cradled, schooled, .colleged, and the like. 
Hence Oo'ileglng vbl. sb. 

1848 Lowell Indian Summer Reverie xxxviii, 1 am glad 
That here what colleging was mine 1 had. 

College, obs. form of Colleaoub. 

Oollegeaner, -enar, var. of Colleoianbr. 
Colleged (k/^ lcsd^d), a. [f. CoLLSQE sh. -f 
-EJ>5^.J 

1 1. Collegiate x. Ohs. rare. 

£14x5 WvNTouN Cron. vii. x. 477 He wea..enteryd in 
Dwnfermlyne, In kat collegyd kyrk he lyis. 

2. Having a collie or colleges. 

1850 Frasers Mag, XLl. 617 'There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin. 

CollegeneBse : see Colleagen. 

Colleger ikp ledjsdi). [f. College + 'Eb.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

t a. A member of the same college, a fellow- 
collegian, colleague. Obs. 

i960 Daus tr. SleidoftPs Comm. 460 a, If they do against 
those lawes. .than their Collegers sliould remove them. 

b. Spec. One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

1678 inEtoniana ai6, 5th ¥oTm,Coliegert. 1740 H.Walpole 
Corr. (i8ao) I. 51 Our Ciceione, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger, 1844 Disraeli 
Coningshy 1, xi, The Captain of the Oppidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure, .in fancy 
costume. 188a Standard i Dec. 7/a The Collegers lutd a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game. 

o. An inmate of a * college ’ (sense 7) or charit- 
able foundation, a pensioner. 

s886 Besant Childr. Gibeon in Lengm. Mag. VII. 346 
She was . . no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 
colleger at Lily's. 


Collegial (k^rd^is.!), a. [a. F. colUgial, or 
ad. L. cmegiaUis, f. collegium College.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
•f Collegial church : b colle^ate church. 

1530 Palsgr. ao7/i Collegial ^urche, eselise colleeialle. 
iM-i Act sa Hen. YllI, c. 15 Cathedralle and coflegiall 
churches, idai H evlin Help to Hist, (1671) 341 The Castle 
mud the Collegial Church being both in rubbish. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. iii. 68 lliere are sometimes two or three 
temether of principal dignity in some Collegial Churches. 
i. Of or belonging to a college (sense 4). 

1603 Floeio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1633' 81 These collegiall 
Latinixers. xficM Anew, to Supposed Discoff. Rom. Doctr. 
46 Observing the collegial rules and constitutions. 1794 
G. Wakefield Spirit t^Chr. 11 The Master and fellows. . 
of collegial societies. 183s Sie W. Hamilton Discuss. 
(1853 • 4<*4 '^he usurpation of its [the University’s! functions 
and privileges by the collegial bodies. s88o Daily Hews 
10 Apr. 3/8 The collegial triennial prixe was awarded. 

3 . Of or belonging to a * collegium * or college 
(sense i), or to a body of persons associated as 
colleagues in the performance of anv function. 

Collegial system (of church government in Germany): see 

CoLLBGlALlSM. 

1619 Balcanqual Let. 9 Mar.^. Dordrecht In Hales 
Coin Rem. 1^73^ lai One of the Scribes. . was beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr. Davenant . .thought 
..that the Cnilegial suffrages should not be read thus 
privately. 1761 tr, Rusching^s Syst. Geoa. IV. 65 At Diets 
of the Empire collegial meetings or others.^ x8x6 F. H. 
Naylor Hist. Germ. 11. xvi. 33 The jnconvenience of con- 
sulting his colleagues, .the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliWations. 1878 SaKULV Stein II. 515 The clumsy col- 
legial method must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. x88a 3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kmnvl. 
III. 1831 He [PfafT] defended the collegial system against 
the reigning territoriolism. 


I CollMiallflai Tf. pree. -f 

I -iHir.J A Daxne of German origin (nrcaUetgid/ismm, 
colUgial systitn) for the theoiy of ecc2e.^ia8tical polity 
whm mainuins that the (or a) visible churen ii a 
purely volnnta^ association {collegium) formed by 
contract, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the church 
than those which he has to any other volnntaiy 
association within his territories. 

Opp<^d to epUeppaltsm which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and temtorialism which 
ascribes it to the civil po%ver, making the regulation of the 
church in any coontry entirely a function of the state. (For- 
mulated under the name by rfaflf in 1743.) 

i8fa’3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kmwl. 1 . 51a Collegialism^ 
or Coll^ial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Collaffialitv (k^Btid^iiSe'lIti). fad. F. col- 
ligialite^i. colHgiali see -ITT.] Colleagucship ; 
the relation between colleagues. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 4/a The editors of the leading 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spirit of ‘ collegiality ask 
for the. .co-operation of their readers in a jubilee of on un- 
usual character. /Hd. 5 Apr. 14/1 Requesting, .him out of 
collegiality, to present two numbers to the museum. 

Oollariallj 0 kflrdgi&li), ado. [f. Collegial 
4 -LT -.J In a collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 GiLLEsriR Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. viii. Which power 
of lurisdiction . . rematneth . . both in the Bishop, and in 
the Presbytery, in him personally, in it collegially. 1833 
Sir W. Hamilton Dtscuse. (iSsa) lao Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic. 
CoUagiail (k^rd^ifin), sb. and a. [f. L. coU 
legi-um College + -an. Prob. immed. ad. med.L. 
collF^i&nus : cf. oppiddnus. Cf. F. co/l/gicH.! 

A. sb. L A member or inmate of a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student ; also spec, one who is on the 
' foundation ’ of a college, a * colleger 

J. Pabton in Poston Lett, No. 461 11 . 114 A college 
of v(j. monkes or prestes havyng a certeyn pension . . withowt 
any charge . . to be bore be the seyd collegians. 1983 
T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 44 a, All sworne- 
men, Brotherhoods^ and Collegionncs likewise, 1607 Walk- 
iNCTON opt. Close IV. 11664) 55 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1730 Swirr Betty the Griaette, 
Picking wit mmon^; collegians. In the play-house upper 
regions. X77S ^untus Lett, liv. a8a, I will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 1875 
Mkrivalk Gen, Hist. Rome Ixvi. (1877) 537 llie discussions 
of the learned collegians at the Museum. 

b. One who is on the side of a college ; a col- 
lege partizan. 

1099 Biair in W, Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. xp 
All tne Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 
keep out any one that is a fnend to the College. .* if you 
choose such a one' say they * he is a Collegian and we snail 
have a tax for the Coflege . 

2. slang. An inmate of a prison. Cf. College 8. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv. They've been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians [in the Fleet]. 1895 — 
Dorrit vi. (D. 1, Letters . . enclosing half-n-crown . . for the 
Father of the Monholseo, *with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave’. 

3 . One of a sect founded in Holland in 1619. 
1707-91 Chambers Cycl.^ Collegians, Collegiani, a re- 
ligious sect formed among the Arminians ana Anabaptinu 
in Holland ; so called, because of tbeir colleges, or meet- 
iii(^ s8i8 [see Collegiant^ 

B. adj. -Collegial. 

s66o S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 73 To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian Cells. 1899 
Sala Tw. round Clock (x86x) 105 Some of the collegian 
prisoners, .have women and little children with them. 

Collegiaiier (k^rd^finai). Obs. «xc. Sc. 
Form:*: o ooUlgener, -gyner, ooUygener, ool- 
leglnar, oolligloner, 6-7 ooUeglner, -loner, 7 
coUegenar, 7, 9 oolllginer, 9 oollegeaner, ool- 
legianer. [app. f. F. colUgien + -bb : cf. mariner, 
scrivener, parishioner^ A member of a college ; 
a collegian ; a colleague. 

1946 Bale Eng Votarus 111. (R.), No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, collieener, nor canon, — Vocacyon 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 3^x, I shoke the dust of my fete 
gainst those wicked coUi^ynerB and prestes. > 8 fi 3'‘87 
I*oxB A. 4 bf. (1596) 375/x The patriarch and his col- 
lerioners. 1982 Mulcastbk Positions xxxvii. (x88y) x6z 
The consideration, .hath cary^ me from colledges, though 
not from collegiiiers. s6i6 Lane S^r's T, viil po Love, 
meeke truilhes, steme lustices collinner. a 1670 in Spald- 
ing Troid>, Chas. /(xSap) 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners. x8z8 Scorr /fr/.AftVf/. viii, * When 1 was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.* xSag Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
xiv. 93 ’ Ay, ay, 'tis Oxford College, ye 're for, is it ?. .are ye 
no rather auld for beginninx to be a collegianer?* 1868 G. 
Macdonald R. Falconer 1 . 073 * He’e been here a’ day, 
readin’ like a colliginer.' 

Colleg^nt {kfirdifihnt). - Collegian 5. 

lACLAiNE tr. Metheim*e Eccl. Hist. (1844)11. 379- 
80 Collegiants. 1818 Tood, Collegian a. One of a religious 
Hect . . called collegiemi, collegians, and collegiants, on ac- 
count of their colleges or weekly meetings. 

Collegiate (k/fird^iA), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
coliegidt'us member of a college or corporation, 
also in med.U (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
f. collegium College.] A. adj. 


' 1. Of the natuie of, or conatituted aa, a coUega 
CollegiaU church : aee 4* 

HivLCAma PeisMuu xl. (1887)138 Publike placii bt 
eitner elementarie, grammaticall, or wlegiate. 1994 Hooaaa 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. (J.), The state or collesiate societies, where- 
on the two univeisities eoosist. imq WADiwosm Sp, 
Pitgr. M Any wandring from their CoUegiate socie^ into 
the world. s868 M. Pattioom Acesdom. {^. xa6 lliis was 
. .the design of collegiate foundations In their origin. 

2. Of or belonging to a college. 

tafi BriH Exam, ***** b, Colleg^te Munkes hod tbeir 
haSite. te^ Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. 1 8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free. 1670 Milton Hiet. 
Eng. III. Wks. (1847) 503/^ MiM into their bands . . col- 
legiate mostershhic in Uie university. 1671 Maynwasimo 
Ane. ^ Mod. Phytic a8 Doctor Herratt, a Collegiate 
Physician of London. 1704 De Foe Mom. CafOalUrix^ejo) 
e A collegiate life did not suit me. i 8 sa '48 H. Colbridcb 
Hortk. Worthies (zB<a) 1 . 6 Marvell, to whose ardent., 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable, sm Dickens Dorrit ix, The kin- 
dling of to-day’s [fire] under the collegiate boiler. 1889 
Lvte Hist. Eton Coll. 33 The Collegiate Church of Eton. 

3. Constituted as a body of colleagues ; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, conmined. 

1605 Bacon Ess. Custom 4 Educ. (Arb.) 373 But .. the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Conloyned, and Collegiate, 
is far Greater. 1669 Phil. Trans. 1 . 163 To sollicite in all 
ports mutuoll Ayds and Collegiate endeavours. 1879 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 'This single person or group^his in- 
dividual or this collegiate Sovereign ito employ Austin’s 
phrase). 

4 . Collegiate church : (a) a churdi which is en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop's see ; (^) in Scotland, a ebur^ served 
by two or more joint incumbents or pastors; so 
collegiate charge ; (r) in U. S. * a church wliich 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ' (Webster). 

1914 Fitzhbrb. ^usi. PeasCk.i'gh) laxh, Wordens of cathe- 
drall and collegiate Churches. 1940 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 890 The collegiat church of Sanct Pet' and Wilfrid of 
Rypon z6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxv. 338 Buried 
in the Collegiat Church of Winbum in Dorset-shire. a 1^4 
Clarendon Hist. Rdt. xi. (1843) ^arry the 

Seventh’s chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
i68s^ Blount Glossogr,, CoUegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Deon^ and Secular Canons. 1706 Avuffe 
Parerg. x(^ Collegiate churches were such . . wherein a 
number of Presbyters were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, i. 34 There 
were thirty-three collegiate churches in Scotland. 

6. Collegiate school', a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions. 

B. sb. tl* Collegian A. i. Ohs. 

1609 B. JoNSON Sil, Worn. i. i. A new foundation, .of 
ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates. 1683 R, Shel- 
don in Wood’s Life (1848) 8x3 A very hard cose for vs 
poore morulls who know nothing, because wee haue not 
Din collegiates in Oxon. 1966 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. ax6, 

I became a Doctor, os well os if I had been a regular col- 
legiate. i8sB Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. ao Communicating 
my distress to some of my fellow collegiates. 

1 2. Irons/, and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. Collegian a. Obs, 

1673 1 ^ Head Canting Acad, ag Meeting with one of my 
fellow Collegiats [i.v. thieves], csfigo B. £. Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 137 F 3 If we consult the (Jol- 
leeiates of Moorfields, we shall find most of them are 
b^olden to their Pride for their Introduction into that 
magnificent Palace. MX734 North Life Ld. GuiHord 
(181^) I X93 (D. 1 In the goal. .he. .busied himself with the 
cases of his feUow-coilegiates. 

1 3. A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Obs. 

16x9 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
friena and Collegiat a x66i Fuller Worthies 111. 125 Ha 

g 'homos Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 
is (Countryman and Collegiat) into Latino. 1696 C 
ULiB Snake in (Troxx (1697 • 33^! was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his Collegiates. 

Oollegiate (k^rd);l|Xit), v. [f. prec.: see 
-ATE 3.] trans. To make collegiate ; to constitute 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Ool- 
le-giated ppL a., Oolle*glatlng vbl, sb. 

xaiB Lbland Itin.^ 1 . 5 The Poroche Cbirch, of a frir 
Building and (ikillegiatid. xjBa Pennant yourn. xix. la 
minor canons, .these were formerly collegiaied, and hod 
their hall and houses. [1839 7 'att*t Mag. II. 790 The 
Presbytery, .insist on uncollegioting the five double chains 
within the city proper, for the puipose of providing minis- 
ters for five new churches.] 1848 Ware Manch. Parish 
Ch. Pref. 8 Such are the simple circumstances connected with 
the coUegiating of the parish church of Manchester. 

Oolleglately (k(f l f dg i Ali ) , adv. [f. Collegiate 
a. + *LY^.] In a coll^ate manner or capacity. 

1614 Bri^ Ifform. Affairs Palatinate 30 lae secular 
Electors neuer giuing their consent thereunto: Neyther 
was the resolution of the same token Collegiately. 1700 C 
Mather Magn. Chr. iv. (185a) Introd. 0 None of them do 
live collegiately, but board . . at private nouies. 184a G. S. 
Faber Provinc. Lett. <1844) Ii. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately. 

CSolleffiatioil (k^fsd^iifi jan). tare. [n. of 
action, L Collegiate t;.] The making collegiate. 

Saintsbury Manchester a6 The material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the dote of its 
collegiation. 

Ooll^gle, Oollegiziar, -Inar, -loner, obs. £1; 

College, (Collegianer. 

Oollegue, obs. form of Collbaoui. 



oofiiAireiBTiii. 

OoUvniaMt see CoA.u>Kmin. 

OdlMWlwaUt (kde’gkimiy. Btt. [t Or. 
riw + I7x*f«. infodon.] 

tL $ee<taftU.) Oht. 

ii|i Lwout tnlrdd^M, (il48< I. as< Link auppoMt 
the cellular aubataooe in which pollan la yanaratad to ba 
aamiorgank and calls it collanchyma. ilod TVvm. Bot,, 
CoUtneh^a .u-Hoally absorbed, but remainlM and assum- 
itw a dafinita ibrm in some plants, as in orchios. 

2. Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickened at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis m the leaf-stalks and young stems of 
many I>icotyledr>ns. 

i 497 HcNPaKY BUm. Boi, 5x4 Collanchyma. .has acquired 
a cartilaginous or horny texture by its calls becoming 
greatly thickened by secondary layers of a substance soften- 
ing or swelling up in water. 1875 Ubnnxtt & Dvaa SaeAi^ 
Bot 1. iL 83 The collanchyma originates from the funda> 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermia 

CollenoKyiliatoiUI (kplei)ki*m&tas), a. [f. as 
prec. + - 0 U 8 .J Bof. Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

sM4 Bowes & Scott Dt Bary't Phuner. Firm 187 
, The characteristic iodine reaction of collenchymatous walls. 

417 Collenchymatous masses. 

CoTlenohyme* ZooL [ad. mod.L. : 

see above.] A term propo!^ by Sollas for a tissue 
of the mesoderm in sponged next.) 

Co'llenoyte. ZooL [f. Gr. edA\aglue,|p in, «&ror 
hollow, receptacle.] SoUas's proposed term for 
the corpuscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence OoUanejtal, a. 

1B87 W. J. SoLLM S^Hgts in SncycL Brii. XXII. 419/9 
The mciioderm . . in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which ii 


larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpuscles 
are embedded; these may be termed aUtncytti and the 
tissue colUnchynu^ 

Collen earth, etc. : see Colooni. 

t OoUep, -op. Obs, Sc. rare’-^. [cf. Collook 
a pail, of which this may be a corruption.] 

1500 ao Dunbai Dame 0/ 7 Deidly Synnis 95 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep [o. r. 
collop] cop and quart. 

Ocmep, var. Collop. 

Collepizle, obs. form of Colt-pixib. 

CoUer, obs. f. Collah^ Cuolxb. 

Collerauch, -rayth, -reth : see Culueath. 

CoUerette : see Collarette. 

Collexio, obs. form nf Choleric. 

Collerie, -y, var. of Colltrie, Obs., eye-salve. 

Collery (kp'Uri). Angio-lnd. [ad. Tamil kaliar 
thieves.] The name of a non- Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura ; hence, OoUery- 
hom ; corrupted into cholera^horn), a loug brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Oollexy-stiok, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Vule). 

1763 Ormb Hist, Mil. Tram. I. aoS (Y.) The Polygar 
Tondiman. .likewise sent 3cxx> Colleries ; these are a people 
who . . inhabit the woods between Trichinopoly and Cm 
Comorin; their name in their own language signifies 
Thieves. s8i8 Jas. Mill BnV. India II. iv. tv. 143, ziao 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygan). 1830 
J. Welsh Mtl. Bemin. I. 130 (Y.) It was he also who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Coliery.stick. 

Madras Mail 7 Oct. (Y.), To have the Amildar's 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to sound the revailld. 

Oollery, obs. form of Coalert, Colliert. 

Collet (kf’-ldt), sb.^ Also 6-7 oolet^t, ooUat(t, 
-ett. [a. F. collet, dim. of col neck ;^L. collum. 
In sense 4 prob. directly ad. It. colletto^ 

1 1, The neckband of a garment ; a collar or 
band worn round the neck ; a necklet. Obs. 

laSi in Thomson Inveniaria (iSis) 1^8 (Jam.) Item, ane 
coUet of aurange hew quharin is bandis of claiih of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 inv. in Mngw Denlictm (z88ot xiL 
4 Tua collattis sewit of holene cl^t. ane blak silk. xsBa 
Huosoh Judith in Syhmtef^s Du Bartas (xSao) 733 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowie brest. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. HUt, Call, iil (169a) I. 744, I understand .. all the 
Jewels are broimht here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great Collet of Rubies fetch’d ftom Hamh. 

2. An encompassing band or ring; in various 
technical uses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
cular ferrule or socket, etc. Cf. Collar 11 . Also 
attrib. 

CIS30 in Gutch CoU. Cur. II. 305 A Staffe to a Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gilte and a loose Collet. 1670 
tPill 0/ E. Lynde (Somerset Ho.), Silver eollett can. 1694 
Narborovoh Ace. SfP. late Voy. (x7ix> il z6z llie Wooden 
Stick is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel M the 
Harpoon, with Paekthread wound all about the Iron. 
Dbrham Artificial Clochm. aThe Collet, or piece ofbraM 
soldered on the Arbor, or Smndle, on which the Wheel is 
rivetted. 1707 Eneyel. Brti. II. 585/9 On this pin are two 
moveable collets. 1879 CasulVi Ttchn. Educ. IV. 394/9 
Its inmost coil running through and bept round into the 
hole of a collet or small collar placed over the staff, sS^ 
Umif. Rig. in Nm List July xSSs 497/1 For ventilation, 
the oase to be pertorated with four holes, and a gilt collet 
inserted in the crown of the helmet 1884 r. Bbitten H^nich 
4 Cbekm. ae The spring should start away from the collet 
hole with an easy curve. 


m 

B. Jiwdry. Tbi dtclt of fliiAge in a Hng b 
wbi& tb« sfeofQO is set; alto setting & a 
ptedons stdne in a pieoe of imlty. 

igsa MS. List 4/ykm§ity(P.SL.b.\ A pawnee with il hang- 
ing perles with a coMtv that tibSlaMe stood in. ifSsComB 
Taasssurus Av. Asusmsti, Palfs aunmU, the brode place 
where the stone U eet : the edet tSeg Holland PMareEi 
Mar. 934 Others write, that he carried a strong poison 
within the collet of his signet 1708 J, Chai»bblayne St. 
Gi. Brit, it lit x. (1743) 496 The imperial crown of Scot- 
land, .is adorned with ea large preotoue stones, vis. topaaes, 
ametIwstB, garnets, etc. in collete of cold of various forms. 


of the ring towards the inner side of his hand. 

x6o7TouaNBua Rev. Trag. t U. Wka. 9878 II. ex When 
his wome selfe. . Had dropC out cH the Collet into th* Graue. 
1684 R. Wallbx Nat. Pref., Hiat these rare Oems, 

as they are but loosly set ui the Mind .. to for a time they 
fall out of their Collets, BUat OiREtT Remoirm 

ii. (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been, .fixed within the collet of matrimony. 

1 4. Glass-blowing. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 
of the finished article. Obs. Hence Collet .q.v. 

x66e MsaaBT tr. Nerls Art 0/ Olast 077 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call'd Colleta tygi Cmambbre Cycl. Su^., 
CalUt, in the glass trade, that part of a glaee veseel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron which the 
metal u first taken out of the melting pot. This ia broken 
off before the vessel is fashioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished, .l^ese they throw together, and 
afterwards grind them down, and put into the green glass 


metal, for the purest j^en glai^ 1797 P. WAKsnELO 
Mental Imprem. (i8ott 1 . 143 He delivers it to the master 
workman to break off the collet, which is a little piece that 
•ticks to the iron. 1847 in Csaic ; and in mod. Diets. 

II 6 . Gunssery. iSee quot.) 

i8s3 Crass Tec/mal. Diet., Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the muxxle. 
In mod. En^ Diets. 

6 . Bot. The point where the stem end the root 
of a plant are united ; the collar. 

1847 in CsAto; and in mod. DicU. 

Collet (kp‘let), sb:^ [An earlier form of Cdlbt 
q.v., the Fr. equivalent l^iug culasse, deriv. of cul 
Ixittom ; app. confounded with Collet sby sense 
3.] The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called Culet. 

1673 Land. Gas. 1050/4 Lost . . a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about x8 Gruns. .4 Rights and the Collet [printed 
coller] pollished. the Stone being about half made. 1761 
Wilson in PAil. Tram. LIl. 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. 18B4 F. Bbitten IVateh 
4 Clochm. 814 llie under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called the collet or culette. 

Collfft (Vl6t), V. [f. Collet sb.] 

1. To set in A collet. Hence Oo'lletizig vbl. sb. 

1609 Armin ItoL Taylor (x88o) 160 And in his foyle so 

louely set, Fmire collited In Gold. 1879 Casselfs Techn, 
Educ. IV. 350/a Cotletting.-^lAxiXa fangs or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enferfd it. 

2. To provide with a collet or collar. 

1884 F. BsimcH IVatck 4 Clochm. 156 That the main 
spring may not be injuriously contracts the part of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleteiL 

Collet, var. of Colet Obs., acolyte; obs. f. 
Collect sb. ; dial, corruption of Collabd. 

II CoUetav (kfis't9j), Bot. [a. Gr. *noXXfpifp 
onewhoglucA L ncAAEk to glue: seeCoLLETERicir.] 
One of the glandular hairs found on manyleaf-buds, 
etc . , which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

x8n Bennett & Dvee tr. Saehd Bat, 1. ii. txcThe parts of 
the Dud are coated by a gummy substance, .which he [Han- 
stein] calls Blastocolla, while the glandular hairs which 
produce them he terms Colleters. ihid. The secretion of 
the colleters is a watery mucilage in Polygonum, 

Collatarlal (kf>lft!«'ri&l\ a. Zool. [f. next -i- 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
terinm. Colleterial gland -. -CoLurrEBiuif. 

1870 Rolluston Anim. Life Introd. sii Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects, dhrj Huxley Anas. Inv. An. vl 
170 A colleterial gland. 

II OcUfftarim (Iqilftla riffm). Zool. [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr. VoAAiTnjpioN : see Collbteb.] A 
glandular organ in certain insects, secreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together. 

1864 WEBSTsa dtes Dana. 188a Sya. Sac, Lex. 

OoUetio (k;ile’tik), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. late 
L. colletie-us or its original Gr. KoWtinabs agglu- 
tinant, f. aokkas to glue.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining as with 
glue : agglutinant. B. sb. An ag^utinant 


are 

that 


CycLf Caiteties, Among colletics are ranked litharge, aloes, 
myrrh, etc. i88e in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Oollette, obs. form of Collet, Collhot sb, 
t OoUey. Obs. [cf. C0LLBP.I See quot. 

Oavton Pleas. Notss il L 36 A once of thresheie . . 
falling out about the ovetiarge soopo of the Colley or 
Harvest-bottle. 

Colley I see Collie, dog, and Collt, soot, etc. 


OOLXiXDm. 

tC<wliu4rfa< Mt, fw«. fPiHlnii* t Cou 

|4.S or )> not eiMtlr 

the tTM ef the ’ herdy' ieoL] PooUuudjr. fool- 
itblT nih. 

■lA J- Owr. I. b, Ae-r tUi 
arrofaiicit : be no mere so coUhaidy (tat Jhrmam com* 
firhnel, imd write hereafter mors adviiiMly. 

N Oo*Ililltrt. Obs. ooU** [F. eatUberit 
ad. L. eolltbert-us follow-freedmAn, i eal*, eats- 
toge^er 4 Hbsrtus freedman. ConnemUtt the 
mediaeval eoliiberti, see article In Dn Cange^ 

1. In France under the Feudal system t A kind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom, bnt Imund 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become eimply lerfr* (Neve? 
nsed in England.) 

[xfiTE Cow^s InUrpr., CaUberii, are Tenants ia Free 
Soeage, Doemsdi^-Booh, or such as being Villains were 
manumitted.] 17^-19 Kersey, Coliberts or CoUtberts, a 
middle sort of Tenants, between Servile and Free : In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free tmther, at the same 
time. IMS in Bailey. 1864 AT. 4 O. y. 384 (transL from 
FrJ Celfiberts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. 

2, * Miserable inhabitants of A unis and Poitou 
(Littr^) named after the mediseval collibexts. 

Collibiit, var. of Colltbist Obs. 
t OoUibmtion. Obs. [n. of action, f. L. 
collibfdt-^, ppl. stem of eolHht&re, f ro/- together 4 
/T^rdfv to Weigh.] Weighing together; comparison. 

1^ Duqard Gate Lot. unL | 537. 161 What, -do Philo- 
sophers number, measure, weight AU things : yet have they 
most solemn dlnumerations, dimensions, oolUbrmtlons. 
tCoUiby. Obs. [ad. med.L. collibium, prob. t 
I.- collybius exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. ttbhjko- 
Bos small coin, rate of exchange, agio ; also a small 
round cake : cf. Collybist. Du Cange derives 
It from L. collibirs to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that a notion of connexion with this 
helped in establishing the med.L. sense of * little 
present '.1 A small present. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluaetaun 1770 Smale giftsa namsd colU- 
biea wald vnto thaym draws. 

ColUo, -Iiok(e, obs. forms of Colic. 
t Colli'CUlAVy u- Obs. rare^^. [f. h. eollieul- 
us little hill (dim. of collis hill) 4 -ab ^] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 

tfifip Phil Tram. IV. io6x Our Country is generally a 
low ground, .yet 'tis very full of CoUkular Eminencies. 

OolUonlatft (k/li'kitllA), a. [f. as prec. 4 
•ATE ly Zool. Having little eminences. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 333 Uoralla transversely or retaculately 
colUculate. 

Collide (k/fl9i‘d), v. [ad. L. colEdgrs to strike 
or clash together, f. col^ together4 Istdiro to imure, 
damage.] 

1. trans. To bring into collision or violent con* 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rare or Obs. 

s6ai Bmstqh Anat. MeL i.l. 11. vl. The outward [ayre] being 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Sir T. Brownr 
Pseud. Ep. 58 The inflamable effiuencies dUcharged from 
the bodies collided. 17x5 Johnson, Collide, vst., to strike 
against each other; to oeat, to dash, to knock together. 
187X M. Collins Inn of Str. Mootings 18, 1 whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of groM evenu collided. 

2. intr. To come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash together. 

(When first used of railway trains or ships in oollisioo, 
c 1860-70, it was much objectM to as an Americanism.) 

XToe Drydbn Fables, Pythag. Philos. 14 llie flints . . thus 
toss’d in air, oolUde. 1746 R. Jambs Introd. Motfefs 
HoallEs Impre/o.a The mood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta. 1890 Cablylb Lattsrd. Paenph. Iv. aa Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks ; clash and col- 
lide. x866 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. III. 135 The attraction 
urges them [atoms]. They collide, they recoil. 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. a/B Charles, brigantine, in entering the har- 
bour., collided with Sparkling Foam, barquentine. 

8 . fig. To come into collision or be in conflict; 
to clash, conflict. 

s864 Sib F. Palobave Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 306 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishop of Sorimum ? 1879 
Pobte Gaim 1. Comnu (ed. a) 153 Overruling the ordinary 
course of law where it collided with equity. x88e G. Durr 
in ipM Cent. No. 38. 667 Our interests would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come tcvether (without conflict), rare, 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey II. xtx. xpx In great crisee 
their interests collide and harmoniee to augment the etabiUcy 
of institutions. 

Hence OoUl'ded ppl. a., Colli 'ding vbl. sb. and 

///. a. 

1768-74 Tuckbb Lt. Nat. (1859) 1 . 345 By the collision of 
flint and steel particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
s8^ Lbgkv Ration. 1 1 . vl 386 To restrain the action of col- 
liding passiona s893 Daily Newe 35 June 5/6 The hmul- 
gear or the colliding vesael. .became entangled. 

Collidine (kp lidoin). Chem. [C irdAAa glue 

4 ciSot form 4 -IRE.] Sm quots. 
sQu C G. Williams in Chem. Gas. 308 Collidine Is one of 
the bases discovered by Dr. Andersen in Dippel’s oil. and 
found a few weeks subeequently by me in shale naphthe. 
xfifig-Te Watts Diet. Chem. I. io8a Collidine (^HnN, an 
alkalmd found among the products of the dry distilbuion of 
animal subsunces and of cos\ . .Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strougly aromatic, not unpkMaat odw. 


OOLLia, 


626 


ooLLiasmaw. 


its# Maneh. Exmm. 09 Dec. 6/5 Tobeoco •melee . . eonteSn* 
* ivcDfid UMcicel principle caUed colidioe. 

Collia« Collj (Vli)f sb. Also 8 ooly, 8-9 
oolier, (9 ooaily, ooley, oooly), [Ongin on- 
certain: it has b^n conjectured to the aame 
word as <aa/j^ * the colour being originaily black ' ; 
cf. CoLLT a. Chaucer has CaUf as proper name 
of a dog, of which cMe might possibly be dimin.] 

1 . A Scotch shepherd s dog ; a bre^ of sheep- 
dogs remarkable for sagacity. 

(r nM Chaucm /*r. 7 *. 563 Han Cofle our done, 
and Talbot, and Uerlond.] a i<9i Calorswooo //u/. Amr 
(1678) 691 (Jam.) The HMhop waa nicknojoed Collie, becaoae 
he waa so impudeDt and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to fallow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. sTat Ramsay EicAjf 4> Saouiy, A 
better lad ne'er lean’d out o’er a kent, Or handed ooly o'er 
the mossy bent. 1767 Gross Prov. Caiey, a cur dog. N. 
1766 Burns 7 \ua Dogu 3^ The either was a ploughman's 
collte, His breast was white, his tousie back Weel clad wi' 
coat o’ lossy black ; His |;awcie tail, wi* upward curl, Hung 
owre hts hurdles wi* a swiil. 1806 Edin. Kveu. Couramt oo 
Jan. (Jam.), A black and while rough coley, or shepherd's 
00^. _ tSya Sir G. W. Dasrnt Tkrgt to Oho II. 816 An 
aflectionate coolie dog. 

who follows another constantly or 
implicitly’ (Jam.); cf. to dogt and Sc. follow-dog. 

2. aitt ib. esp. in ooUie-dog. 

c 1774 C. Kkith Earmet^s Ha in Chamliers /*•»/. Poems 
Sc. (1863) 30 I'he colly dog lies i‘ the nook. 1807 Urwick 
Hiot. Quadrupeds (ed. 51 309 The Cur Dog is a trusty ami 
tuefuJ servant to tlie farmer and grazier . . In the North of 
Eimland, this and the foregoing [The Shepherd's Dog] aic 
railed Coally Dogs. s8i8 Scurr Hrt. Midi, xliii, Turning 
sinners as a coTlcy dog turns sheep. 1833 Erasers Ms^g. 
Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of me cooly breed. 
•884 Irork Herald 03 Aug. 4/0 A Black and Tan Collie 
Puppy. b 85 s G. H. K. Eac. Tour 239 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 

Oolliad (kp'lid),///. a. arch, and dial. [f. Collt 
V. or sb. i- -m] Rendered * colly ’ ; begrimed ; 
blackened ; darkened, murky. 

[e 1310 See hoHede^ s. v. Collow v.] 
tjgo Shaks. Mu/s. N. 1. i. 145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the collied night. 1834 T. Carrw Cat. Brit. Wks. (1824) 
159 [Venus] stroaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan’s] 
collied cheeka stfgj Southernr Masefs Last Prayer 1, i. 
That youthful Virain . . with . . a sliining face, and oolly'd 
eyebrows, lyw E. Ward Hudihras Rediv, <1715) 11. vii, 
With briinless Cap and colly'd Face. 1818 fllackw. Mag. 
XXIIl. 130 . i8ss Singleton Eirgit 1 . 138 A coIUm 
cloud. 

CoUidr (kp'lidJi). Formi : 4 kolier, ohollar, 5 
oolyiare, ool9er(«, ooliare, oolar, 5-6 oolyar, 
oolier, (ooil)ear), 6 oolyar, ooUar, ^7 oolllar, 
oollyar, (8 ooalUar), 6- ooUier. [ME. colter ^ 
cofyoTf etc., f. col^ Coal, app. after words from 
Ft. in -iisR, q.v. The Sc. coihear^ and other ME. 
spelling, imply that the 0 was then long ; collier 
with short o, appears to be later: cf. Collt a. 
and v.] 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to procure 
or supply coal (formerly chaicoal;; one engaged 
in tlie coal trade. 

T 1 . A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the bringer of it to market). Obs. 
c i3« lEiil. Palerns 3520 Choliers ^t cayreden col come 

t sre^i side. Ibid. 2523 pe koliercs bi korased to karpe 
eiiely i fere, c 1940 Promp. Parv. 87 Colycr [v.r. coly^ere, 
coler], carbonartus. CS47S Rauf Ceii^r 331 Then the 
Coiljear . . Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak his Chauf- 
fray reddy. 1481 ^90 Howard Houeek. Bks. (18441 328 
Item to the colyer for makyng of coleys ij.f. iMo Cnowlby 
Epigr. 493 When none but pore Coiyars dydwyth coles 
melL 1573 Art ^ Limning 7 Take Hartes bewne, and 
bume it to cole on a Collars harth. s8o8 T. Ball in Lie- 
more Papers Ser. ii. <1887) 1 . 130 To be at bristow with a 
refliDer and a hammer man and 6 or so colliers. 

t 2 . One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 
also pit-coal) for sale. Obs- 
1479 in Anyr. Gilds (1870) 425 All maner of colyers that 
bryngeth coleys to towne. Arnoldr Chron. <z8zx) 86 

And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be 
punessed and theyr sockes brent. 1578 Gascoigne Steels 
Gl. (Arb.) 79 Whra colliers put no dust into their sacks. 
x66i-u Pvrvs Dietry 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new 
one. B719 D’URFBr Pills IV. 196 A Collier with his Cart, 
that Coals wu used to carry. 

t b. A coal-dealer or owner. Obs. 

tSms Bacon Esm. Rickes (Arb.) *3^ I knew a Nobleaian. . 

A Great Timber Man, A Great Collior, A Great Come- 
Master, A Great Lead- Man. 

1 3 . Often used with allusion to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collier 
for cheating: cf. Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. 

riitf Cocke. LortlFe B. (1843) tt Smoggy ot^rs, and 
stynkynge gouge formers. 1353 Bale Apid, 93 (R.) As the 
aayinge is, Tyke wyl to lyke, as the deuyl fyndoth out the 
colyer. sfoi Shaks. Tioel. H. in. iv. 230 what man, tis not 
for grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang him 
foofColliar. i8aa GATAKsa Sp. iVedek 67 (T,) A man diali 
hardly oome with fair apparml amongit colUors, bat he 
ahafl cany some of their SM away from them. si8s But- 
ler Hud. I. H. 390 He could transform himself in Coloar 
As like the Devil as a OolHer. 173a hi Faller's Gssoeaol. 
fHasl. Estg. Prao. 2869) Like a collier's sack, had without, 
bni worse within. 


4. One who worics in n eoal-mme ; a eonl-mmer. 
sgM Nemscmetle Muesie. Ate. (1849) 33 Paide for foiling 
fourthe coliers at Pilgrim streete gsde. .earJfo m the mom- 
iijge 10 worke, ax. per peoe each on. D. Dununr MH- 
ttulum Marth (tBs4i 8 Colliers have gotten coles agidn in 
those same Pits. 1741-3 Wesley frnl. (17491 95, I went to 
South foddick, a village of colliers, seven miles south-east 
of Newcastle. 1799 Scotl. Deur. 296 Vilfogra . . inhabited 
^ . . coalliers ood lime-buniers sSgd Embreon Eng. 
TraiUt Ability Wka (Bohn* 2881 II. ^7 They are. .tiotgM 
in jewelry or mosaics, but the best ironmasters, coUiers, 
wool-comoers, and tannen, in Europe. 1878 Fawcett Pa/. 
Ecou. II. iv. 147 A collier earns more wages than a carpenter. 
II. tratuf 

5 . A ahip engaged in the carriage of coal. Ear- 
lier collier’Skip. Alto attrib. 

1805 J* Glanvillk Vcy. Cadiz (1883) xz With all Che Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in the flleete. «88s Pefys 
Diary 8 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colUers 
to the Woith. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) HL Ixsoi. 

* colher. 1847 8 H. 

rool which loads a 
existed as wood, have 

buiTt many forge colliers. 

b. One of the crew of loch a vessel. 

17^7 Swift Petition of CoUiers^ etc.. So conmderable a 
branch of the coasting trade, as that of the colliers. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxv, I’m an old collier. 

6. The swift (Cypselus apus). dial- 

1798 W. Marrmall E. Eorlsk- Gloss. Collier^ hirnndo 
auus, the block swallow, or swift. s8|S€ in Whitiy Gloss, 

7. A species of Aphis ; also couier-aphis, -fly. 
s744-«o W. Ellis Mod. Husbarndman IV. 1. 71 It’s railed 

the colTter-fly, because it turns black. 2784 Young A ass. 
Agric. II. 51 Collier, an iiMecC, ^the black dolphin *. 

HL attrib. and Comb. : as collier-brig., -ship\ 
collier-buiU adj. ; ooUier-man, -maatar, the cap- 
tain of a coal-ship; oolliar'a faith [med. Lat. 
fides carbonarii, Ger. kohlergiaube^, uninquiring or 
unreasoning assent to the prevalent religious tenets ; 
blind faith; oolliar’a lung, phthiaia, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissue of the lungs ; oolliar-woman, 
a woman that works in a coaLmiiie. 

s8d3 Kinorlrv Water-bob. v. six The butties that knock 
about tlie poor *Gullter-boys. z8ja Dickens Bleak Ho. L 
Fog creeping into the caboozes of *coIlier-brig6. 187B 
Trelawny SkeUey, etc. <2887) 298 She was a *coIlter-built 
tub of 230 tons. 1582 Hanmer Jesfbite Banner K ij b. Not 
hanging with the ^colliers fayth upon the sleeueless coale 
of the Koinish Church. [t8o3 Custtle Eng. Mourn, Gar- 
ment D iiij b, Onely of the faith that the Colliar profest, 
which was euer one with the most. See the story s8ns 
Burton Anai. MeL lu. tv. 11. vi.] 2880 Ohserv. ^ Curse 
Ve Meroz * 6 [He] proceeds to talk of Faith . . but possibly 
*tis the (Olliers Faith he means all this while. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 38 Jan., The ^collierman’s chart is the coasU 17SB 
De Foe Col. Jack <2840) 44 The mastem of coal-ships, who 
they call ^collier-roasters. 2872 Sir T. Watson Prmc. 
Physic (ed. 5I 11 . 352 [The disease] hu been sometimes 
called spurious melanosis sonaetimes *CoUieEs Phtfusis. 
r6ss Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 990 eadi New- 
casde-ship or ^CoIliarMbip serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 2798 Southey Eng. Eclog. 11, Blear-eyed Moll 
The *collicr 


CrOUiery (kfi'liari). Also 7 ooUyery, oolyery, 
8 oollary , coalliery. [f. Colubb -i- -t : see -bky ; 
cf. also the form Coalebt.] 

1 . A place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. 

163s Brereton Trao. (Cherham Soc.) 65 Besides great 
colheries employed for the ase and supply id the commons 
and poor of the town. 1848 Ruimw. ihet. ColL iv. 11 . 1319 
An extraordinary Storm, .which, .hath drowned Two of the 
best collyeries upon Sunderland River. 2876 Hodgson in 
Phil. Trane, XL T&f The irater that runs from the ad- 
jacent Golyeries is vitrioline. 1708 J. C Cempl. Collier 
<2845) 20 Your ground borders on other Colfoiies,*- which are 
working Collenes. 3799 ScotL Deecr. xob Its ooailieries, 
its tromc, iu various manufactures. bStn Yeats Z'tftAw. 
Hist. Comm. 273 It was not . . until 2338 that^ the firet col- 
lieries were establiriied on the high grounds io the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

+ 2 . The working of a coal-mine. Obs, 

2708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 10 To explain the whole 
art of Collery. 2708 J. Chambbrlatnr St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. 
iiL (2743) 9 The coiUety here is brought to. .perfection. 

+ 8. The coal trade. Ohs. 

1673 H. Stubbe Further Eind. Dutch War To Rdr. a Of 
our inforiour Ckimmerce, what have we but the Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land. 

f 4 . The ships employed in the coal trade ; also, 
one such vessel. Ohs. 

STBB Db Foe Plague <2864) a8o Among the Collieiy, that 
is to say, among the Shipa. 17^ Churchill Duellist ul 
(R.), The master, or by oourtesy The captain of a colliery. 

+ 6. (Seequot.) Obs. 

1708-23 Kersey, ColUfy, a Store-house of Coals. 1701- 
s8in in Bailey. 

6 . attrib., as colliery Act, club, district, explosUm, 
inspector, manager, owner, trade, yard \ colliery 
viewer « Co al-vixwbr. 

«78S Act a6 Gm III, c. 42 Any sodi . . may . . sail in the 
Colliery Trade. i8m F. B. Head Stokers A Pokers t. 
(1852) 30 Joseph Locm, a colliery-viewer . . hod served his 
apprentic^ip below ground. 183a J. Glynn Pemer ^ 
Water (Weale) 229 By profession a * colliery viewer*. 1863 
Tram. Asset. Ceal Miners 10 They had coDiery dobs es- 
tablished in their dfotriet . . The Bdnrational Clmse of the 
Colliery Act operated favourably. s868 W. Bbgrie WHa. 
2883) •34 1^0 has rseently reskfed in a oolliery-distiiot. 


Colliasluuitfte *Sr. Abo enOlo. 

BhAngee, on 1 Ii«iajic» oolly-ahongAOi -gy. fCon* 
ncxion with GtlcMsidk * wnngliog, ontc^ \ Itat 
been suggested ; also, that the mt part b Colub 
fheep-dog, and that tiie original flense was dtiier a 
noisy qvairel of dogs, or the radeet made hr a dog 
wlten a * shangie ’ or enuiunbrance is tied to aii tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting,] Nofoyqnanel, 

‘ row*, uproar ; coohiMed fight 
M174K Mestom Peouse iz76f) 2x5 (Jam.) Maehaac and 
Donald did quonel, Aad in a culieshangee landed. 1768 
Ross Helenore 85 (Jam.) The colljrshangy raise to bIck a 
height. 2790 Burns ^Kiud Sir, Pvt read^tc,* (Globe* xio 
How the coUieshangse works Atween the KussfoiM and the 
Turks. sSei^ A. Scott Poems 93 (Tsnu) Oultishaags Yween 
man and wife Happen whyfos lor want o' sillw. stxg 
Scott Gup M. xxiv, A hard-headed loon, that was m 
bringing himself and other folk into collte-shaagies. sBBa 
Q. VICTORIA More l.-eaves 239 Sharp going with ns and 
haviag occasianal *GoUie-shangies' wiu cwUes when we 
caiae near cottages. 

CoUi'feroiis, a. [f- L, coUum neck -1 - -fxboub.] 

' Posifessed of, or bearing a neck ’ {Syd, Soc, I-ex,), 
Colliflory, -flower, obs. ff. Caulivlowiji. 
Co'lliflnnf a, [f. L. colluM neck -f- -FORM.] 
Neck-shaped ; In Entoniol, having the form ol a 
collar: see Collar 17 b. 
s88s in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

OoUlg, obs. Sc. f. CoLLBAOtm. 


t CoUiganee. Obs. [a. OF. colligance (14th c. 
in Littr^), f. L. type *colHgdntia, f. coUigare to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

2342 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirusg., It hath ooL 
lygaunce with the face and the aecke. S598-77 Vicary 
Auat. viL (1B8S) 55 By them (nerves and veimj they {the 
psppes] hone Culiganes with the hart, the lyucr. 1360 Bul- 
LEYN Dial. Soames 4- Ckir. 34 b, The fellowship and collig- 
once, whiche thei haue with greate sinewea. Xfb Moi'teux 
Rabelais (1-^37) IV. Prol. p. Ixxxiii, I often make blunden in 
the Symbolization and ColUgonce of tliose two Words. 

tCoUigata, a. Obs. [ad. L. colligat-us pa. 
pple. of colligdrei see next and -ate^.] Bound 
together, fastened, attached (lit. and figX 
1472 Kifley Comb, Alck. iv. iv. in Ashm. (2653) 245 In 
whych the partys be left which left lo collygate ; And so 
promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. igaB Foxx in 
Stiype Eccl, Mem. I. App. xxvi. 80 By stMfast . . omite 
colUgate unto the same. 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. zp 
The first and second Vertebre . . are most especially Colli^ 
gate, and bound to the Head. 

Colligate (kpHg/t), v. [f. L. eolligdt-, ppl. 
stem ot colligdre to bind together (f. col-, com- 
together + ligrirc to bind) ; see -ate *.] 

1 1 , trans. To bind or fgsten together, coDnect 

2343 Ravnold Byrtk Mmnkynde 6 Conbyndyng, colligat- 
tyng, or knittyng together the muskles. 1578 Banister 
Ilist. Man 1. 5 With such Ligamente.s those bones and 
ioyntes are clothed, and colligated. 1773 Projects in Ann. 
Reg, iz6/i The pieces . . are colligated in rows, by xunniiig 
packthread through the peg-holes. 

2 . fg. To bind together in a common interest 
or function {obs,), or in a class or order ; to unite. 

S613 Sherlev 'Trap. Persia 96 If they . . haue neede of 
colligating themselues with your Maiestie. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig, Man. 111. v. 373 The Productions would be 
ever irreguW . . and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species. Bvshnell Mot. Use Dark Tk, 365 

The power that colligates all the other faculties in terras of 
order and responsible action. SBB7 A. Lang Myth, Ritual, 
k Relig. IL Z04 Tlie explanation . . colligates it with a 
familiar set of phenomena. 

8. Inductive Logic, To connect together (isolated 
facts) hs a general notion or hypothesis. 

lisib Dll Logic ui ii. | 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colUgate. 2878 Jevons EUm. Logie xxxiL 
(x88o) 386 whenever we thus join together previously die- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colUgate them. 

Colligfttioa(k^lig^ /m). [a. obs. F. colligaHon, 
ad. L. colligdHSn-em, n. of action, f. colligdre to 

COLLIOATB.] 

t L Material binding together, connexion. Obs- 
Sgea Ord, Cfysten Men (W. de W. 2306) v. iL 365 Of the 
pondsrosyte and oollys^yon from the one membre unto 
the other. 2342 R. Copland Gt^ydon’s Quest, Chirurg., 
The nature of euery membre, their settyium and coUig^on 
that they haue in all the body. i8tf Sut T. Browne Pseud, 
EP. v. V. 339 Occasioned by the colligation of vessells. 

2 . fig Conjunction, alliance, union. 

1831 Wotton in Relia. W, (167a) 243 The more bfoised 
Comaation of the Kingooine^ then that of the Roses. 1889 
H. MoEE Illustration 06 'The admirable Union or Colk- 
gation of the Soul of the Messias with the eternal Logos, 
2862 F. Hall in Jml, Aeiat. Soc. Bengal 339 All gram- 
mar is set at defiance, in this line, in the coUig atkm « die 
names of places. 

B. concr, A bond of anion, rare, 
bIm Neale Med, Hysnm xx6 Himself flleir coUigation 
Binds two peoples into ooe. 

3 . Inductsve Logic, The bindiiw together or 
connexion of a number of isolated ficts by a suit- 
able general conception or hypothesis, concr- A 
group (of facts) ai colligated. 

s8||7 Whbwxll Hist. Induct, Se, (1897) I. 64 The ColUga- 
tfoo of Facts. /M 11 V. ata UnconoeptionBofoiir own 
nrinds, and tha Conisatiou of observed note by the aid of 
aodi Onoepdana S|8 Moeell Hiet. Mod. PhiL II. 093 
Empirical facts must be gained by obatrvaiioii, by diUgoat 
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OoU^oikSc.tCoiuuiM»j[ft.i fMataftti*. 
[Oollicenoe, ema«ouf form of CoitLiOAKOB. 
ita Cmm., at. »nib«fa«. 

« Jwng tojpt^. IM BLoun CfeMvr. 

^ittiac, ar^tingi^ togathar. Cttgr. t»H 

Philun (/W.X CoOgtHct, a tying Mgalbar J 
Oo Ui gMfr, -mw, oioiMr, •timt, ofaa. ff. 
COLLtOIANSB. 

ColUtfMa (Vliiljsibl), Oa 7 OAr. [L L* type 

*€oUigml-u, I to CoUiBOT : lee -blb.] 

That may be coUecciML 

1699 FtaiM iv. vi 100 So much of the fiudhton- 

ablefien of their cloethe* ma is eollMble from Scriptore. 
m t7|e Nonth Live* II. 153 His oolUgibk mvonties. 
t OoUigiOfllSt, 7 a COLLBOIAXCB. 

M70 Levins Mani^. X47/Z4 A colligioaiete, eoSegitmiaim^ 
CcrlUmanoy. namce^wd^ [f. U coil-um neck i' 
Gr. feavrtia diTination.] 

* 7®7 J‘ Steveiw tr. Qvevedtit Com. Wks. (1709) 374 There 
are Lines in the Neck, the Forehead . . and thermore . . as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimaiicy, Col- 
Umanmr, etc. 

Ooliuiiate (kp'linMit), V, [fa * cai/ifndn \ on 
erruneout madioc^ found in some edd. of Ciceroi 
of L. collifudrgt I, cai-^ c^m- together + litua lincg 
Unedrs to bring into a ati%ight line. Collimdrt 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astronomers who wrote in Latin Kepler 
Ad Vitellioncm Paralipomafta, Frankfort 1604, 
p. 911 ; LittrA) and thence passed into the mo^ 
langs. The proper word would be collineate\ 
fl- (SeequotSa) Obs, 

i6e3 CocKKBAM, Coi/imatft to leuell or winke with one 
eye. 1636 Ulount Giotaogr.^ CoUimaU^ to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim at a mark, lyas Baiutv, CoUimaiet to 
level at, or aim at a Mark [xTjt-ee or hit the Mark]. 

2 . trans. a. To place or adjust (a tclescofie^ so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescopes, lenses, etc.) so tnat their 
optical axes are in the same line. b. To make 
parallel, as a lens, the nys of light passing 
through it. Hence CoTlimating ///. a. 

Penny Cyt.1. VII. 340 a.v,^ CoUintatar^ Tlie cros« 
wire! in the supplementary or collimating telescope. 1868 
I.OCKYER Elem. A*/ron. 944 ^ instrument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is said to be correctly collimated. 
1878 — Siargazing 3(>4 Tlia little object-glass, .or colUmat. 
in^lens^ as it is c^lcd. 

GoUuilJltioil (kpUm^JanX [n. of action f. 
prec. «- erroneous 16th c. L. eollTmdth^ F. collima- 
tim. The proper word would be coltincati<m!\ 
The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
etc. J.ine of coltimation ; the line of sight or 
optical axis. Error (f coUimation : the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

z686 PkiL Tran*. XVI. Making the Line of Sight, or 
CoUimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler. 1783 Ibid, 
LXXIII 99 The magnifying power of the telescope may 
be varied without afTccthig the line of coIUmation. 1793 Sia 
G. Shuckouruh ibid. LXXXIIl. 106 Take the error of the 
coiliniation of the telescope in right ascension, by a star in 
the equator. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 328 llic optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of coUimation. 
b. Used for error of coUimation. 

. VIL 3I 


coUimation ; that in, for the centre wire or spiders web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

O. attrA. 


wires roiiMt be shitted by means 01 the cotlimation screws. 

CoUimfttor (kp'lim^iaii). [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f. CoLLiMAT* V.] 

1 . A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used fur adjusting the line of collimatioo of 
on astronomical or other instriunent. 

i8s5 Kates in PhU. Trams. 147 Dencription of a floating 
CoUimator. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc, za Two flved coUi^tors, 
watched by levels . . enable the observer to determine the 
position, .of the hoiirontal line. 1885 C. .S. Murray Brti. 
Aimanae fr Comp, lao A caoUimator . . U a telescope fur- 
nished with a micromeier at its focus. 189a Atkonstnm 
XQ Apr. 4M/fa Col. Davidson devised U'* i^SsJ a collimator 
for night firing with artillery at a siege. 

2. The tuTie with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
nod throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1865 InUlL Qbaerv. No. 36. ^ One-lialf the slit of the 
collimator. 1887 Rmeycl. Brit. XX 11 . 373 The spectroscope 
. .consists of three pa^ the colUmator, the prum or grating 
and the telescope . . The most important aojusunent iu the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator. 

Comb. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal 93 The.. ray of 
light entering the first prism from the slit and coilimator^tube. 

Sneyel. Brit. XXII. 374 The angle subtended by the 
colfiaiator lens at the sHt. 

t CoUl'tt*. V. Ohs. rare'^\ [nd. ^coUTmdre' \ 
tee CoLUMATB. j tmfr. To aim : see Collini. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Z70 The primary end of 
our lifb^ unto what al our actioai ought 10 coUiina, as 
arrows to their scope. 

t Colll-mollle, a. Ohs. rare-^^. Nares sugMts 
* A jocular corruption of the word mdarnko ^ . 


m 


O0IU21 (kfltai)* 

A term ipb&ed tombeohmyntneflelgm^ 
iMs In Syi See, Lne. 

CMliiitito f k^UiMl). CAmm. [f. CoLUii«n 94 * 
-ATS 4.] A salt of colliuie acid. 

^Mg-ys Waits DkiXhmu 1. 1083 A so hrti oo ofcoUIttaio 




tOoUiM, sh. Oh. Also 7 ooUln. [a. F. eoi* 
line hill, ad. L. eollhta (sc. terra) hilly land. f. 
ce/l'is hill] Aimallbni. 

c 1890 Drvmm. or Rawtr. Peenu Wki. 35 And eveir hfR 
•nd Collin crowns with pahne. sOst Bvelvin Mem. nBrg) 
1. 091 A nobly widlwolt'd, w^ed, and wsklend paik, Ml of 
fine Gollines and ponds. 1697 PAil TVvsm. XIX. 707 A 
Rill of about an ^ broad between Two Cdittwes. 

tCoUina (k/^si n), v. Ohs. [.d. L. 

eolhne-are to direct in a straight tiQc^ to aim, f. 
fd/- together + Itnea line, linedre to bring into 
straight line : sec -at*.] trans. To aim, to direct. 

1674 Z. Cawdrkv Catko&on Pref. z My endeavours in 
this diaooume are . . colliaad at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

T ColliaaRlltr a. Ohs. rarg-L [ad, L. col- 
Umant-em jtt. pplc. of eollinedre: see pcec-] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

1638 Baker tr. UalzaPs Lett. (16$^ 11 . 97 This accurate, 
and Collineant judgement. 

ColHnaar (k^i-nfai), a. Geom. [f. Col- to- 
gether + Linear, f. L. Unca line.] Lying in the 
same straight line. 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. z 08 A system of points 
rang^ along a line is termed a coltinear system. z88e 
Minchin Uuipl. Kinemat. ai4 Two points, A\ B', which 
are collinear with C. 

t b. Lying in the same plane. Ohs. 

1706 Lboni Alberti's Archit. III. 6a, Supe^cies are said 
to be..Col-linear, when a continued strait line will touch 
them equally every where. Ibid. ill. 7a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays. 

Collinaaril^ ck^iMii,«*rIti). [f. prec. + -ity. ] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Line 0/ collineariiy (of a triangle): the pedal line with 
respect to a pomt in the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle. 

Townsend Mod. Geom. 1 . 176 Criteria of coU 
Unearity and concurrence of the several points and lines. 
1881 Caslv Sequel to Euclid 36 The line of colllncarity of 
the feel of the perpendiculars from P ou the sides of the 
triangle. 

Collinearly (k^rnt&jli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-LT -* ] In a collinear way ; iu the same line. 

1863 K. Townsend Mod, Geom. 1 . Z79 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collineaily with the oppohite sides. 

Collin earth, etc. : see Coluoni. 

Collineate (k^i’n/^'t), v. [f. 1 .. colllnedt- ppl. 
stem of collXnedre : see Collin* v.] 

1 1 . tnir. To meet together or conveige, as lines, 
toward.s a point ; also Ohs. 

a s63t Donne Serin, xxvii. ajz This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. t&%s L^e P'ather Sarpi (,1676) 
66 The vei y centre where all tlicir lines do collineate. 
t 2 . *To level at or bit the mark’ (Blount 
Glosso^. 16^6). Ohs. So in Bailey z7ai-9o. 

3 . -CoLLiUATK 9 (being the etymological form). 

In modern Diets. 

Collineatioil (k^tntVi Jon). [n. of action, f. 
prec. ; see -ation.] 

L The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an ol^ect. 

i7« in Johnson. 1807 W. Taylor in MomiJkly Mag. 
XaTI]. Z3 'ilie prudent excel in collineatiou, the rash uml 
to hyperbole. 

2 . »CoLLiMATiON (being the etymological form). 

In modem Diets. 

t OollineBS. Ohs. [f. CoLLT a, -k -nkbt.] * A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.’ 
(Bailey 1730-6. Hence in Ash, etc.) 
tCo'Uing, vbi. jA.i Ohs. [f. Coll *».i +-ino 1 ,] 
Embracing, hugging. 

1388 WvaiP Prov. vii. x8 Vse we collyngis that ben 
coueited (Z38a the coueited cUppingis]. 157$ Gascoigne 
P'lowera Wks. (1587) 94 Kisses caught by atcalth; Sweet 
colings. sfijs Celestina xix. x88 Their tongues ake not with 
talking, nor their armes with colling. s6^ Drvdkn Am- 
phitryon 1. ii, You keep such a billing and colling here, 
t Oo'Uiiig, vbl. sh.'i Ohs. [£ Coll v.^ 4 -ino L] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 

1819 A. SiMSON Serm. in Select Bfogr. (1845) I. zro The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candle. 

+ Crd'Uingp ///. a. Ohs. [f. Coll v.I] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence 
adv. 

1578 Gaecoigmk Pkilomene xxix. (Arb.) 94 And hoong 
ab^ his necke And colliogly him kist. 

OollilligUl (k^i'qgwfil), a. rare. [f. CoL- 
togetber 4 Lincual, f. L. lingua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in language. 

C^RAM, CoUingnnlt having, or pevtaining to, the sane 
language. 1884 Higbee in Penn. Sck. JrmL XXXI 1 . E67 
Become with us collangual and congenial. 

Oollinio (kiAi'nik), a. Ckem. [f. Colltn 4 -la] 
Collimc add^ Cs H4 On on acid u the Aromatic 
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mud flw iNodittti itfUfei 1 
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WATft tHst. tkm. I. S 

wtr. potigiM tuM; d l iMl w i.e neil y'i* feme fe" 
eiS^belfew. 

OpiOioa,, 06 lUp. ebe. K Cmtagi, Cbuer. 
tOsiiii'VHM*, A cn. MW. a L. 

M (tee CoundViin) *aui : et *• nfm/MIh.] 
CepeMe of being M gee fad or iHMolved. 
im a Biimnr Jr.^ .diiiir/. (>«m) « YfeU mm m. 
aiMeiics vnndera it tKn mwt coUhimdIw and 
1877 Gasw AmaL Seed* in. | a This Mob My |ef lha 
seed] .. eesily eolliquable http, a kind of Milk or Qiyha 
Ohs.resre. [f, L. 

(see C01XNUAT8) 4 -mmt : cf. L. kfodmmtmm.l 
a. ’The subsbmoe to which onytkiog it io» 
dneed by being melted ' (J.)s tometliiiif: meltedi 
or of a more or lem liquid eonsistcotie. b. * A term 
used by Harvey for the earlktt embryo, from it* 
want of consistence’ (Spd. Sac. Zex.)m 
* All extremely traaapnnnt fluid ebservnble in an eggollsr 
two oc three days’ incubation, which eooinimi ihn ruffunena 
of the chicken ' (Crabb Technol Die/,). 

H. More Antid. Aik 11. ix. Schol. (r7is> t86 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, and the while 
colliquanient out of which the young one is fbraed, 18m 
'roMUHsoir Renou's Hisp, aoa A Smapiiuii k seldom .. ad- 
hibited, .neither by way of ubd tK>r coUiomuneiit. 1731- 
00 Bailey, Celliquament , that which is sudted. S8a8 in 
Webster. 

t Oolliquant, a. Ohs.--^ [ad. med. or mod.Ti, 
coUiqudnt em^ pr. pple. of colli qudrex see next. 
Bailey quotes as a medical term colliqnam fehris a 
melting or diisolving fever.] Colliquative. 

ngs Bailey voL II, CoUiquunt , consuming, westing* 
[Hence in mod. Diets.] 

Ohs. 


t Oo*lli^Iiate» V* Ohs. [f. coUiqudt- ppl. 
of med. or early mod.L. eolhqudre^ f. col* together 
4 Hqudre to make liquid, melt : see -at* 8 .] 

1 . trans. I'o melt or fuse together. Also Jig. 

1603 Holland Pint arches Mor. z 153 Who being severed 

apart in body, conjoine and oolliquate, as it were perfix'ce, 
their soiiles togcOier. s88e Boyle Scept. Ckem. >1. 130 
When Ashes and Sand are CoUinuated into Glass. 

2 . To make liquid ; to reauce to the consistence 
of a liquid ; to melt clown. 

x68b Boyle Produc. Ckem. Prime. 1. 4e Colliqnating 
moderate quantities of it [Salt-petre]. 

3. Spec, ill Old Phfs. ft. To reduce (the solid! 
of the body) to a liquid consistence ; to cause to 
waste away (cf. Coluouatton 3 b). 

1888 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (167a) 40 llie humoura and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be coiTiqnated through • 
great heat from within. BM4 tr. Bonet’s Mere, Compn. iv. 
194 In poison . . there is a beating, coiiiquating, and putre- 
factivebnality, 

b. To reduce (humours') to a thinner consistence. 
1893 Phil. Trans. XVII. 7*6 UnlcKS. .the Humours [are! 
colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. STee 
Stuaet ibid. XXXVIll. ai These Volatile Salts.. brSk 
down and colliquate the Blood. 

4 . intr. To become liquid, melt. 

1846 .Sir T. Bkuwne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 51 Ice .. will cotfi- 
quate in water. 

t OolliqnfttfoB (kpUkwFi-Jan). Ohs. [a. F. 
colliquaiion (Ford) : cf. prcc. and -ATiuif. L. had 
liqudHhn'tm^ 

1 . The action or process of melting together. 
s8is Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) >69 Colliquationi 

OT CoUiquefaction, is the conjunction of many rasiU or 
liquables to make one compound by eliquation 00 the fire. 
1687 Boyle Orig. P'ermes 4 QueU, 54 When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together . . there is generated by the 
coUiquation that sort of Coucretion we call Glasse. 1881 
tr. fvillis’ Rem. Med, IVks. Voc., CelUquation^ a melting 
together. 

2 . The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid ; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid ; the state of being so reduced ; 
melting, fusion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. vii. f 4 Fire u the cause of 
coUiquation but respectiue to waxe. z8^ Sir T. Browns 
Pseud. Ep.n. i. 51 'JTxat which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, 
will suffer coUiquation from an aqueous humidity. 

Bg. a 163s Donne Serin, cxviti. V, 00 This. .coUiquation 
M the inwardest bowels of his souf. 1744 Armstkomo 
Preserv. Health iv. 393 The coUiquation of s<m joys. 

3 . spec, in Old rhys. and Path. 

ft. *• The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as In an abscess ; the exccHstve fluidificatioo 
of the humours of the body, esp. the blood ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.\ 

s88a H. Stvbbb Ind. Nectar v. 8a These Rheums have 
been encreased by a colliquaiion of the humounk v8^ J. 
Beaumont On Burners Tk. Earth 1 6 Th« tainted parts, 
as in Bodies ulcerated . . bringing the rest to a general 
ColUqnation. lyzo T. Fullee Pkann. Kxtemp. go 
CoUiquation ana Subatraciton of the HumourB. 

b. The wasting away of the solid paits of the 
body; consumption. 

s6ei Holland Pliny xxn. xxiii. II. zh For colliqua> 
tions and such as are.. far gone in a consumption. i8m 
Hart Amat. Or. 11. v. 8a The coUiquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. stgi Biggs Hew Disp, 85 ThecoUiqttation o 4 
our bodie, and stMing away onr strength. 1788 C Lucas 
Ess. bPaters III. try Far.. gsa 
are not found beseficioL 
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OOLLODIOmiD. 


e. €«ncr, A product of lique/action or tolntioo. 
rtiS Caoeu Jtify Mmm aji Much Icim it it a Collt 
qnation. For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

OolliQ[UtiT6 <Mi'kw&tiv), a. Afid, [a. F. 
ccliiguatif^ -five ^Pard), f. L. tolliqu&i- (see prec.) 
•f -ivB.J Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such discharges ; as colliquaiivi 
diarrhea, sweaty fever, (Cf CoLLiqUATiOKi 3 b.) 

1066 G. Harvey Morh. Angl. (1679) 6 A burning colli* 
qustive Feaver. 1664 tr. Bentt*s Merc, Cornet, iv. 194 A 
colliquative, shaip and hot Flux. 1791 Edtm. New Ditp, 
598 The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers. 1871 
Sir T. Watson PHttc. Phytic 'ed. 5) 11. aao IThc patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore said to be colliquative. 
tColli:queAlXtiOtl. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f. L. colUqucfacSre (found in pa. pple. coIUque^ 
f actus) f f. col- together + liquefac^re to make liquid, 
melt.] Melting together. 

i6ia (see Colliquation 3]. a i6a6 Bacon Phyt, 4 Med. 
Rem. (J.i, Incorporation of metals by simple colliquetaction. 

Coliiqae'SOenoa. rare, [f. L. colllquesc-ire to 
become fluid, dissolve, liquefy + ‘ENCB.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reide Wkt. 86a The softness 
and coiliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 
CoUiquintida, -quinto : see CorogniNTiDA. 
f Oolliquita’tloxi. Obs. raie-^^. Krrorieons 
form of CoLLiquATioN (3 b). 

a s6IU N. Hoi^rs Aec. PUxgne Lend. ^1721)^ A continu* 
ance or sweat brings on a dangerous coliiquitation. 

+ CoUiquylng, vhl. sb. - C^olliooation. 

1041 K. Copland Galyen's Teraheutyke 9 F ij b.The flesshe 
that hath ben contuHed. .coinmetn to suppuracyon, in colly* 
quieng and ineityng. 

CoUire, var. of Collyre, Obs.,, collyrinm. 
Oolliri^an, oollirie, -irium : sec Colltb-. 
Colliset : bce CoLoabEE. 

Colluion (k^li'^an). Also 6 oolyaion. [ad. 
L. collision em, n. of action f. col Its- ppl. stem of 
collidSrt to dash together, f. col- together + ItrdLre 
to hurt by striking : sec Collide. CL collision, 

1 6 th c. in Littrd.J 

1 . The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together ; violent encounter of a moving 
body with another ; in recent use tsp. of railway 
trains or ships. 

S 43 >^S 0 tr. (Rolls) 1 . 315 For the collision of 

watem metenge there. i6i0 Cmouke Baiy of Man 300 By 
the collitiion of atones fire is beaten out, 1677 Ploi f^jr- 
fordek. 31 The collision of the waters against iiie lips of the 
orifice. Cook a 790) V. 11)04 'I'hcse people 

produce fire both by collision and attrition; the first by 
striking two stones against each other. 183S Mech. Mag. 
XXI 11 . 3a Collision of carriages on the Duidin and Kings* 
town railway. 1848 Arnoulu Mar. insur. <1866) II. iii. ii. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. 

2 . a. Tho coming together of sounds with harsh 
eflect. 

1635 N. Carppntbr Gegg. Del, ii. xiv. 946 We may gener- 
ally obscnic in the Northerne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 88 p 8 He . . does not often oflend by collision of con- 
sonants. a 177X (iRAV Corr. (1843) 303 Ihc crowd of mono* 
^Ihtbles, the collision of harsh consonants. 186B W. H. 
Thompson Plato't Pkaedrut p. ix, He quotes instances of 
this collision (of vowcisj from DcmosincneA 1876 Jebb 
Attic Orators II. 67. 

tb. The coining together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them ; s)nalcppha; seequots. Obs. 

X 05 a Huloep, Colystou, abiectiun, contraction, or demp- 
tion of a vowel as this, thayre. for the ayre, thaduice, for 
the aduice. *656 Biount , Collision of a Vowel, 

is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 Holyoke 
Diet., A Collision of a vowel, synaiefha, symfhonesis. 

Encounter of ojiposed ideas, interests 
etc. : cla'diing, hostile encounter. 

x66a H. Moke Philos, H-’niings Pref. Gen. 95 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis. . 
with the ordinary . . sense of the Scripture. 1738 Warbur- 
TON Div. I^gat II. iR.', The collision of contrary false 
principles. 1839 Thirlwai.l Greece VI 11. 423 The mode- 
rate independent party had avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates, 1858 Frouue Nisi. 
Eng III. 496 In collision with a law which his conscience 
forbids him to obey. 187a Yeats Grorvth. Comut. an. 
1884 F._ Temple Re/at. Rtlig. 4 Sc. vii. (1885) 193 Science 
and Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of ihc will. 

b. Jig Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility' ; action of mind 
upon minci, or the like. Now rare or Obs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol.^ Pref., Out of which 
friendly Collision . .gaining greater Light to some consider- 
able Truths. 1749 Chebtsrf. Lett. II. ccxiiL 390 Your 
constant collision with good company will . . smooth and 
polish you. 17^1 Johnson Rambler No. 154 ^ My the 
fortuitous colliHion of happy incidents. 1846 Prescott 
Perd. 4 Is 1 . Introd. 53 In this wide and various collision 
their moral powers were quickened by constant activity. 

4 . attrib., as collision bulkhead, mat (Nattt.) : 
tee quots., and Bdlkhb ad 1. 

1879 W. H. White Skip-Bnild. in Casselts Techn. Edue, 
IV. 78/1 Known as a * collision ' bulkhead, because it pro- 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision. i8Ba 


Kabke Seetmmmekip fed. 6) 97 CoUteim mmh . . are large 
niata. .from 8 to >5 feet square.. for covering a hole in the 
ship’s side, in case of aepflision. 1887 DeUlyNewe ej July 
S/6 A colUsioa mat has since been battened over the breach. 
Collifliv# (k|flM'aiv), 0. rare. ff. JL collis- 
(ace prec.) 4 -ivgj Pertaining or tending to colli- 
•ion. 

lyxa Blackmorb Creation 3x8 No conflict, no coUiaive 
\ printed collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dis- 
turb their course. 

t ColUatri'glated. ppl. a. Obs.- [f. med.L. 
collistngium, -stridium pilloir* L coHum neck 4 
strig- root of strmg-ire to bind or draw tight.] 
tdpb Blount Glossogr . ColUstrigiaied . . pertaining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. iTai-qo Bailey, Collutri- 
giated, Pillory'd. 

too'llitw. Obs, rare, [?f. C 0 LBT 4 -BR.] — 

Acolyte, Colet. 

1669 Arraignment 0/ Popery 45 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and CoIIiters. 

t Colliidgant, sb. (0.) Ohs. rare. [f. Col- 4 
Litigant ; (prob. in med.L.)] 

a. sb. A person at law with another, b. adj. 
(See quot. 1656.) 

1536 Brllxnoen Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 164 He that atrikis 
his collitigant in jiigement. sail tine his action. 1606 
Blount Gunsogr., ColUtigant . or going to law 

together. 

Collocal a. rare. [f. CoL> 4 Local. 

Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

18x3 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms As it is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antithesis 
wilh words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dale to hilt which is also a word of Saxon descent. i86a 
F, Hall Hindu Philos. Sysi. 170 When an affection of the 
internal organ and the object of that affection become col- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 


t Collocate, ppL a. Obs. [ad. L. collocdt-us, 
pa. pple. of collocdre to set in a place, f col- {con-j 
together 4 Iccdre to place, f. locus place.] Set, 
p'aced, stationed ; Jig. laid out, spent (quot. 
1529'!. 

15119 in Burnet Records ti. No. 28 (R.> Ye shall haue cause 
to think your traveN, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed 1^7 Prtmtr Samm, Praters 
E vb, Next to the blessed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1606 Bacon Sylva § 910 Of th.at Creature you roust 
take the Paris wherein that Virtue chiefly is Collocate, 

Collocate .kp ldk^t), v. [i L. collocdt- ppl. 
stem of collocdre i sec prec. Cf. V. colloquer.] 
a* trans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other ; to arrange, b. To set in a 
place or position. 

10X3 More Rich. Ill (X64X) 406 To marshall and collocate 
in order his baitailes. X578 Banister Hht. Man 1. aa This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. i0mA. M xr.Gabeihotiet's Bk. Physicke 
145/1 Collocate the Patient on a clo&estoule. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astral. 614 Generally we cxjiect good fmm those 
houses where the Fortunes are radically collocated. 1846 
G. S. Faber Tractar, Secession 81 Original .Sin isomewhat 
oddly collocated in the list). 1849 Murchison Siluria iii. 
59 'J’hc older rocks arc abruptly collocated. 

Hence Oo'llocatdd ppl. a., Oo llocating vhl. sb. 
1836 I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another iJfe (1857) 935 The 
two collocated systems. 1851 N ichol rvA//. Heav 177 
The analogy or group of collocated events. 

Collocation fad. L. collocdtibn- 

em, n. of action f. collocdre (see prec.). Cf. F. 
collocation.] 

1 . The action of setting in a place or position, 


esp. of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others; the stale oC being so 
placed. Frequently applied to the airangement 
of words in a sentence, of sounds, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adxu Learn. 11. x. | 5 In . . Anatomic . . they 
enouirc of the Parts, and thrir Substances, Figures, and 
collocations. 1646 J. Gregory Notes if Obs. 93 'T.) Whoso- 
ever . . shall set his bed north and south, shall beget male 
children. .Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. 1684 Buyle Porousn. Anim. if Solid Bod. i. 
X The collocation of the Intervals and Pores. X70o Harris 
Hermes ii. iv. Wks. (1841 ) 197 The accusative . . in modern 
languages .. being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 88 f ^ The 
difference of harmony arising from the collocation of 
vowels and consonants, xSxa Wellington in Gurw. 

X. 81 The formation and collocation of maj^arincB in the 
country in general. 1873 Earle Pkilol. EngPi'ongue y 
fi 630 All languages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poetry than in prose. x88x J. Evanh Anc, Browte I mplem. 
23 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying them by 
way of ornament. 

D. quasi 

xto7''77 Feltham Resohres 11. Ixxix. 397 nie dead collo- 
cations of some insensate Treasure. 1833 Chalmers Const. 
Man (1835) 1 . v. 9X5 Just as palpable as those of a material 
collocation. 18^ 47 Southey Doctor vi. (xBba) 16 HU rat- 
tling rhymes and quaint collocations. 

fa. Giving in marriage; «L. eollocatio. rare, 

. *?54 R. CoDRiNGTTkN tr. Hist. Ivsfins 143 If the father 
had not prevented bis Son-in-law by the collocation of his 
daughter to him. 

OoUooational (k^bkFi'/dn^ll), a. rare. [f. 
prec. 4 -AL.] Of or belonging 10 collocation. 

1873 Earls Phi lot, Eng. Tongue ted. a) § 567 In the col- 


I locBtional stage of syntax, the chief means rssoKed to far 
this end was repetition. 

CktUooatiT# 0. [L Collooatk if. 

4 -IVE. j 

1 . Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. 

t8i6G. S. Faber Didte. Romemiem US53) S40 Collocative 

arrangement. i8m Earlb PhiM Mag. Tongue (ed. a) 
I 569 The Gothic faculty of collocative structora. 

2 . Having the attribute of properly disposing, 

s^a Postb Gaiut 1. (ed. a) 3 A ^tle is a fact Collocative 

of Rights and Obligations, .note, The term Collocative has 
been substituted for Benihem's term Disposiiive. 

CoUooatorTp 0* [f. as piec. 4 -okt.] « prec. 1. 

187s Easle PhfTot. Eng. Tongue xiL 536 With this modu- 
latory progress there U certainly a oollocatory progress. 

t CoUooa'Tlt* Obs, rare—K The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

m 1003 Udall Rentier D. iv. vii. fArb.) 73 Rosier. I lacks 
yet an hedpiece. M. Mery. The kitchen collocauit, the 
De&t hennes to grece, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall . . 1 warrant it sane your head from any stroke. 

Oo'Uook. Now dkU, Forms ; 5 oollok, 5-6 
oolok, 6 oollook, -eok(o, 6-^ oollook ; also 4 
goloko. [In form app. a dhnw le -ocx : the primi- 
tive appeal s to have b^n Colub cask, tub.] A tab> 
or similar vessel ; now, dial, a large pail. 

r 1310 Sen. People Kildare xviH. in E. E. P. (186a) 135 
Hokesters . . wib candles and golokes and be pottes blak. 
1437 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11 . 61 iTnam peciam coopertBhi, vo- 
catam le collok. c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 771/30 Hie 
canterus. a colok. vgari Will of Pi^/ote tSomerset Ho.), A 
litel coloK maser. 1034 Lane. Wills 1 . 113 In the bnihouse 
..one esMou and a collack. Msqs Ibid. ill. 6oThre col- 
lockes or pales. x|03 Richmond. Wills nBss) A knead- 
inge tube, iii. colTecks . . a fleshe coliecke. 1570 Inv. S, 
Borwicke, Kendal (Somerset Ho.«, One ly tie coliecke w** 
salve in it. 1634 5 Mary Spencede Test in Bruce Calendar 
St. Papers, She used to tumble or trundle the collock, or 
Mai, down the hill. 1636 Faringtw Papers (Chatham 
aoc.) 15, x Water Collocke. 1695 jCennltt Par. Antiq. 
Gloss., B. V. Colertis, A great piagin, or pail, wilh a wide 
neck, is called a collock in the North. 1870 Latte, Gloss., 
Collock, a large pail. 

t CoUoouplioate, v. Obs.'^^ [cf. collocu- 
pietdre to enrich greatly.] * To enrich ' (Cockcram). 
CoUocntioa (kpldkiii'pn). rare. [a. F. collo* 
cution or ad. L. coUocutidn-em, n. of action f. col- 
loqui to talk together.] Talking togcthei, con- 
versation, colloquy. 

x46oCAiH3RAVEC'Ar9N. xx8 In every collocucion of the kyng 
and theduk. 1603 Dekker Grtssit iShaks Soc.) 90 My col- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen's dignifying. 1731 in Bailey 
vol. II. 1700 in Johnson ; and in later Diets, 
Collocutor (kp hBtiMtdJ, kfflp kiMtoi). [a, late 
L. collocutor, agent-n. f. colloqui (see prec.\J One 
who talks with another or others ; one who takes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

1616 Brlnt tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 90 The differ- 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. M. Cabaubon 

Credulity tjr Incred. 248 (T.) Licentius, one of the collocu- 
tors in that dialogue. x8s7 fg Hare Guesses (^d. 5 444 He 
[Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit. His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish X90 note. My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print. 

CoUooutory (k^lp'ki0tari'),0. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -ORY.] 01 the nature of dialogue. 

1797 Anti-yacobin No. a (1652) 10 We proceed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amcebsean or Collocutory kind. 

CoUodiO- (k|IlJa’didi, combining form of Col- 
lodion, as in tollodio-chloride, etc. OoUodio- 
tTpt, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process itself. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 264 After coating the plate 
with collodio-iodide. c 1865 J. Wyldu in Circ. Sc. 1 . 159/9 
The coilodio albumen process. 1865 Reader No. X5X. 578/3 
The cotlodio-chlonde process of Mr. Simpson. 

Collodion (k^idu-dion). Also oollodium. 
[mod. f. Gr. xoAAcuS-qr glue-like (f. xdAAa glue') ; 
in the L. form collodium * a term of Paracelsus for 
some gluey substance* (Mayne Expos. Lex.).] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rapidly in 
the air, owing to evaporation of the ether ; UFed 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
etc. 

i8u F. S. Archer in Ckemist 957, 1 And fixun numerous 
trials that Collodion . . is^ admirably adapted for phoio- 

J raphic purposes as a subhtitute for paper. 1899 Proe. A mer, 
'hit, Soc. VII. J A Photographs of the moon . . taken . on 
collodion. 1878 T. Bkvant Pract. Surg. 1 . 33 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionmly of. .use. 

b. attrib , as collodion process (in photography), 
collodion balloon. 

1090 Reeve Brittany 6 The wet coIlodian4>roccM. >863- 
7a Watts DUt, Chem. I. 1084 Collodion balloons may be 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater’s skin, so that 
much smaller ones will rise in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas. 1879 G. Pkbscott Sp. Teiephone ix The 
smaller . . end of the tube is closed by means of a collodion 
uembnine. 

CoUO'dioned, fpt. a. [f. prec. -t- -XD^.] _ 
CoLLonioHizxD (lee next). 

1870 Eng. Mech. x8 Mar. 66x/x The narks . . appear . . on 
the collomoned plate. 
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Oollodi tyni— (k^H^idUoals), tr. ft «t nree. ^ 
-ISE.] To treat or coat with coUomoa* Heaee 
OoUo'dioniaed o.| Oello'dionlaing vM, $bu 

liia AU K No. lo. to Our truitieit friende*. 

•tore ua^ iv ^ wc* from ocHlodionlMd turfacea. 

WvLDB Ml Circ* 6c. 1. 1^1 Ovdinoiy ooUodtoolMd pUtaa. 
CoUofonia t see CoLonioMT. 

CoUogen: lee CoLiiaoicv. 

Oollogue (k^l^u*g)» V, Also 7 oolloagne, 
ooloffua. [Of ofaecare origin: generally supposed 
to have arisen somehow out of F. colkqm con- 
ference, communication, consultation (see CoL- 
LOQOX) ; but s^fose 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modem. Sense 4 was perfa. 
influenced hs colleague vb.] 
fl. intr. To speak fair, employ feigned flattery 
or blandishment ; to gloze ; to deal flatteringly or 
deceitfully with any one, in order to cajole him or 
curry favour with him. Obs* 
x6oa T Beaumont Salmacis a /Term. C ii, To hbn aha 
went, and ao colloauea that night With the atrainea of 
pleaaures tweet delight 16x1 Cotgr., Traintr so . 
to . . gloie. flatter, Tawne on, collogue with, xeax Bua- 
\oH Anal, MfL Democr. to Rdr. B Illiterate acriblera, 
that, .write, .as paraaitet Co flatter and collogue with some 
great man. t66o H. More Myst, GedL ix. xii. 486 Thou 
colloguest and flattereat with thy Up«* >7X0 D'Uarav 
puts (1873) y. B67 Rogues to fowa, collogue, and glote. 
t b. rejl. To bnng or get (oneself) by flattery. 
i6s5 Gurnall Ckr, xiv: Ma^/t Flattaigj theraojr 

to have cologu'd themselves into fbrther favour. 

1 2 . intr. To feign agreement or belief ; to give 
a feigned assent. Obs. 

X604 Marston 8t Webster MalcMient v. Ii, Why. lode 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, forswear semetimea i6xa 
T. Jambs Jesnift Down/, iv By reason of their sly dis- 
ambling, equivocation . . and doubling, they can collogue 


semblingt 
with anie course. 


jgue 

1649 Miltom EUton. xii. (1845) 435 Tie 
[James I.] never durst from that time doe otherwise then 
equivocal or coLl^ue with the Pope and hU adherents. 

t 3 . Irans. To prevail upon or mfluence by 
blandishment, to coax. Obs, 

16^ Pol. Bnt/att j iiZ6o) 1 . X9a When to give money he 
can't cologue 'em, He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
'em. a 1700 in Mackay Son^s Loud, *Prenticu ot Cun- 
ning rookes, How rarely you collogue him I 1708 Kersey, 
Coilojntf, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or cooth up, 
lyai Bailey, Colloeyto, to flatter, coaks, or sooth up. lyu 
I0HN8ON, (Sollogney to wheedle, to flatter; to please with 
kind words. A low word. [His only sense.] 

4 . intr. To have a ptivate understanding with ; 
to intrigiie, collude, conspire. Now dial, (app. so, 
even in Johnson's time, as he does not recognize it). 

1646 Earl Monm. tr. BiotidCt Civ. IVnrtvt Enif. vt. ix. 
173 To bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. X663 Flas:ellum (167a) 47 They 
never ceased plotting and conspiring, now colloguing with 
this party, then with that. 1671 Wood L\fe 117731x72 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends, x^d D'Anvrrs 
Cr(tftsm, ix. (ed. 3) 73 By colloguing with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. x86x Geo. Eliot Silat 
M. X38 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embexzle my money T 
1870 Miss J ACKBoN Word‘bk,., Collogntt to unite 

and plot together to the disadvantage of others. s88s 
Leicestorxh. Gloss. ^ Collof^e^ to league together for mis- 
chief : confederate ; plot ; be on intimate terms with. 

6. To confer privately and confidentially; to 
confabulate, colloq, or humorous. 

181X Scott Lot. In Lockhart Life ix, We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. 1857 Kinoslby Tivo Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you ? always colloguing with Jane. z86a Thack- 
eray Pkih^ V, They wagged their olcf heads sadly when 
tl^ collogued in clubs. 

CollO'lplie, sb. Sc, and dial, [see prec.] * A 
conversation in whispers or in secret ; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy* (Jamieson 
Si^pl, 1887). 

Collo*giier. [f. CoLLoouB v, + -er.] One 
who collogues ; a glozer, flatterer, intriguer. 

1631 Brathwait Whimtits^ Keopor 52 A frequent third 
day at a taking new play, will make this collector a col- 
loguer. 1677 Holyoke Diet , Collomier, tuinlaior, 

Oollogllillg (k^lde giq^ vbl, sb. [f. as prec. 4- 
-IKQ 1.1 The action of the verb Coluioue. 

1506 Nashe So/fron IValdsn X09. I had bin so cousend 
by his colloging. 16B1 Ess. Peace ^ 'Pruth Ch. 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. 17x8 Mottbux 
Quix, (Z733) III. 87 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Home with his Colloguing. MaSeU, Rep, No. 1304. 
xpo There had already been secret colloguiiHn with the 
cnief Nonconformist leaders about the BurtaU Bill 

CoUO'flfaingt a, [f. as prec. + -iNoS.] 
That collogues ; ifattering, fawning, intriguing. 

ifiao Swetnam Afynigned<x88o) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deoeitfull. iday Bp. Hall Best 
Barguifse 5x9 For the breath of a colloguing impostor. 
1688 F. Spence House 0/ Medici 309 When they persevere 
in tneir oflloguing importunities. 1708 Mottbux Rabelais 
(1737) V. xL 43 Any spokesman ao aweet-mouth'd, whose 
tine colloguing Tongue cou'd save 'em. 

Hence Oollo'gnlstglj adv, 

1690 tr. Camden* s Mist. Elis, iv. fx688) 434 Others who 
eollpguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. 18^ J« 
Wadsworth tr. SandevaFs Civ, fVars S^in X41 The 
other writ oolloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
hia Interaat in C^rL 

Colloid (kp'loid), a, and sb, [f. Gr. aoAAa- 
comb. form of a^AAa glue + -€1872 -form t see -OID.] 


A. adj. Of the natm or ap 
1 . Puik, CbOM s^kUtme^ i 


A, srustw* 

cles, spheres : a homogeneoua or elightly granolar 
gelatmoua suUtance into which the cella are 
changed in certain (emu of degeneration of titaiie 
(colloid degeueraiieHt metamSrpkosu), Colloid 
comer \ a form of cancer in which colloid de- 
generation takes place. 

<847-9. Todd Cyel. Amai, IX iil/s A form moatdiatiiictln 
. . colloid cancar and fibrous tumours, 1870 T. Holmes 
Syst, Susg, led. a> 1 . 576 A aacdon of tba tumour exUbitad 
the simplest colloid structura 1876 tr. IPagmeds Gem, 
Pathtd. 339 Colloid matamorphoshi consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogenaoua. cotor> 
leas or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimea fluid or soft, 
glue-like, .substance. 

2 . Chem, Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which sub- 
stances exist ; opposed to crystalloid. Substances 
in the colloid state are characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallize, 
are inert in their chemical relationi, but are highly 
changeable. So called because gelatin may be 
taken as the type of the class. 

i86x T. Graham in PkU, Tram. (xB6s> xBa mete. Certain 
liquid colloid aubsunces are capabla of forming a jelly and 
ym still remain liquefiable by neat and aoluole in water. 
Such ia gelatine itself. x86e H. Spencks First Prim, 11. 
xiiL (1875) I lox Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of which the first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
X869 Msa. Somerville Molec. Sc, 1. ill. xio Solutions of., 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid subatances. such as 
parchment, .and memDrane, into water, though they have 
no pores. 

3 . Min, One of the forms in which minerals 


occur ; see quot. 

s 8 to Rutlby Study Rocks x. tea This condition as inter- 
mediate between tlie crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica. xMg Gbikie Gsol, 11 ti. ii. 63 Minerals, .occur in 
four conditions, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been produced.. i. Crystalline. .3. Vitreous,. 3. 
Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited 
from aqueous solution. 'I'lie most abundant mineral in 
nature which takes the colloid form is silica. .4. Amoiphous. 

B. sb. 

1 . Path, The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneralion ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

x84^''3a Todd Cycl. A net. IV. xxxfi/a But no example of 
colloid in it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 
JoNKS & SiBV. Pathol. Anat 136 Colloid is related to the 
albuminates, and resembles mucin. 

2 . Chem. (mostly pi.) A colloid body or sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid : see A. 2, 

x86x'r. Graham in Phil, 7V4Wfr.(x8(b) 183 [nee Colloidal x]. 
X869 Mrr. Somerville Molec. Sc, 1. iii. loq Substances such as 
salts, sugars, etc., are much more diffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. x88e 
Bastian Brain 1 5 It is known . .that certain tj^ical colloids 
may, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 

Colloidal (k^floi'dfil), a. [f. pre& -i- -al.] 

1 , Ch^, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

x8fix T. Graham in Phil. Trans. fx86a) 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances of this class as colloids, and to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as the colloidal condition 
e/matter. Ibid. X84 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter : the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion. 1876 B. W. Richardson in Gif. Ifmfr 788 The muscle- 
forming food, called sometimes, .because it aasumes in the 

T nism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food 

Min, « CoLLOin a. 3. 

1884 H. Spencer Biol, 1 . 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
acid, .are often found to have passed, .from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. 1885 Gbikie Geol, 
II. II. ii. 69 Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidid silica. 
Hence OoUoid»*litj, the colloidal state. 
x86x T. Graham in Phil. Trans. (r863> sax Whether the 
basis of colloidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

Oolloxa-, oollon- : see C0L0M-, Colon-. 
Collon, obs. f. Column. 

1991 Harington Orl, Fur. vl Ixxi, The collons dia- 
monds as may be guest, 

CoUonado t see Colonnado. 

Collop^ (kp'bp). Forms: 4-5 oolope, ool- 
hoppe, 4-6 ooloppe, oolloppe, (5 oolepe, 00- 
lype\ 5 6 oolop, 6 oolup, ooUup, 6*7 oolUp, 
oollopp, 7 ooUopa, fi- ooUop. [Derivation ob- 
scure. Ihre has Sw. kolhfs ^edulii genus, con- 
fectum ex camis framentis, tudite lignea probe 
contosis et maceratis" ; mod.Sw, kalops iliees of 
beef itewed ; Grimm has Ger. klops a dish made 
of beaten (geklopftem') meat, a ateak. These seem 
to be the same word, but the latter U commonly 
associated with Ger. klopfen to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic ori^, OF. eelp, F, eoupf is 
not very likely phonetically. Minsheu's notion, that the first 
part ia eel- coal, suits the early sense, and Ln earbametia^ 

1 1 . An egg fried on bacon ; fried ham and eggs. 
ii6a LAMOLr?. Pi, A. vii. eya, I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no 
CcMceneyes, bl Crist Ceflopus to maken [o. r. eolopis, -es, 
colhoppis ; Bl. vi. eBy coloppet ; C tx. 309 colhoppes]. 1393 


Imwm [«• n oAoppWt MOomM, «bUiA t a, *"1. 6, 
Tirr-l wilii gi<M4 W PalmWi mtA CoUepp^ amM, 
esmesH UsrdT 

i>. Afte^ardz called CMUpt and 4m, •col- 
lop * being applied to the tUoe of bRedo oy itaelf, 
28411 Boohde Dyteerys^. <t8vo] m ^odan is tend Ibr 
carters and ptowasen . . but aiie yf may hai^ tM stone 
. .ooloppas and egges la as K^Msme far tneitt, as a takflva 
oandall is good for a horaa moum. ajifi Ccgan aovem 
^<^*cx*.h 838 ) 174 CoUw 

diah toward sbroveuda* 2899 Pmaa Amgry Abmddn 
(Paicy S0C.1 X03 He cut thee out in cotoa and eggei* la 
ateakea, in aliata beefs, and frya the with the fyoA liiB 
Coioa, Des essdb d la ribkitet eggea and cbllopai or im 
Omalat or Pancake ed eggea aiid anoea of baeon wingledp 


and fried together, idea W, RoEExnoM PkrmeeL Gem* 
(16931 4 Z 8 Coilope and eggii for dip) er, 1877 M* Xdme„ 
Gloss.t Colieps amd eggs^ ined bacon and eggs. 

o. Collip Monday i the day before Shi oveTneedayp 
on which tried bacon andegga still frMm the appro- 
priate dish in many places. 

1789 De Foe Tour Gt, Brit, HI. 300 The Monday pre- 
ceding Fastens Even . . called every-where in the North 
Collop Monday, ftom an Immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and Collops. liig R. Ahdemon 
Cumberld, Ballt Salty Gray, mote. The first Monday before 
Lent is.. called Collop-Monday : and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday. sBu IPhifby Gloss,, CeiM Memdety^ egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday* 
t d. See quot. Obs, 

S870 Levins Monty, 149/35 A colllp, cremium {Cremimm^ 
what remains dry in the pan after frying anything, render- 
of suet or the like (Du Cange J 
2 . A slice of meat fried (frixa) or broiled (ewr- 
bonella ) ; a slice for frying or broiling. Still died, 
c 1440 Premp, Pare, 68 C<»loppe,^fjriVNm, im /rtye, 
assa, carhenocium, carbemeila, sgSd Medulla Gram, hx 
Cath, Angl, 7a Frixa, a colop, or a pece off fleack. igfig 
Stanyiiurst ^meis 1. (Arb.) 34 Soom doe slise owt coll^ 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling, tfixt Cotck., Griblettes, 
Collops. t86o Blount BosceheJy^ Mis Maiesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry'd the collops Kimself. i 889 ^‘ Waugh Lane, Smig^, 
*CoHte Whoam* {Lam, Gloss,) There's some nice bacon 
collops o'th hob, An' a quart o' ale-posset i' th' oon. 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking: 
A slice of meat. 

>S77'87 Hounshed Chrom, II. zo/x If a man, sale they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, ne had eaten fiesh. 1841 
Depos. R. Maxwell in Rushw. Hist, Coll, iii. (z6ao L 419 
At the Siege of Augber, they would not kill any EngtishBeast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
x68x CoLViL Whigs Supplk. (1751) 3a Ccllope of Hve-horaes 
hips. 1741 ContyL Fam. Piece i. U. 113 Cut your Plaice In 
six Collopa X777 Brand Po/, Amity, (1840! 1 . 6a Slices of 
this kindf of meat rsalted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or nnaalted flesh. X848 THACKaaAr 
Crit, Rev, Wka 1886 XXllI. 78 , 1 have often, .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1858 Whitby Close, a v., ' I'll 
cut you into collops a threat of ^astisement to children. 
x888 Berksh, Gloss,, Collop. a rather thick slice of meat. 
[So in most northern dial, glossaries.] 

Pd, 1795 G. WAKEriBLD omd Pt. Age e/Reasem 33 
InterlaruM with nauseous collops of self-applause. 

o. locally. Meat cut into small pieces. Scotch 
eollofs : * a savoury dish made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
forc’d meat and several other ingredients ' (Bailey 
2730-6); DOW, a steak with onions. Mimed collop 
(Sc.): minced meat, mince. 

a 1848 Dmav Closet Open, (1677) <64 So that the ooU^ 
be so short that they scarce hang toirother. Ibid, (X609) 
Lord of Brutors Scotch Collops 


lops are thus made. 
'*■{> warm op 
60 A fried 


X99 My Lord of Brutors Scotch Collops are th 
1789 Mas. Ravfalu Em, Hesssekpr, (1778) 73 To 
Scotch Collops. x88d W, Irvino Gewsmitk iv. 6 
steak, .collops with onion sauce. 1883 Times 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become 'hot collops*. 

1 8 . tram/, A piece of flesh. Obs, 

196a J. Hbywood Prpv, 4 Epigr. ( 1867 ^s) It is adeere colup 
That is cut out of th'owne flm. a 1831 Donne Serm. xcvl 
IV. 355 That a Martyr, .shd. send me. .a Collop of his flesh 
wrapp^ up in a haU-sheet of Paper. z886 Tktrd Advice te 
Painter sx When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before, 
b. Used of oflspiing. 

c 15x5 CurAr Lereus B. (Percy Soc.) zi Tyburne collopes, 
and peny piyckers. x^Sp T, Rogers Gl Coaly Loue Shake. 
Soc. 1876) x86 In their children do the Parents Hue (in a 
manner) after their death. For they dye not all togethers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh aliue behinde them, xgyx 
Camrion Hist, Irel. 11. x. 134 Were they never so deare 
lopps of your owne flesh and bloud. i8zi Shaks. Wimt, T, u 
ii. 137 To say this Boy were like me . . Most dear'st.my Collop. 
4 . A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Sc, and dial, 

1980 Bible (Genev.) yob xv. 37 He hathe covered bis face 
with his fames, and hathe collopes in his flancke [xfiix coUopa 
of fat on his flankes]. x8oi Dent Patkw, Heavsn tr%, smg 
Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 5x5 Ihe collop next Co the 
neck [of a swine] ought to be broad and stiffe. a i86b 
Puller Worthies I. x66 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. xyogBrit. Apollo II. No. sg, ye We'll war- 
rant they 'll pull down your Collop. 1730-0 Bailxv a v., 
has foat a Collop, he is fallen aw^, he is | 


He 


I grown lean. 


A slice ; a piece cut on, a cantle. 
xafio North Plutarch (1676) zx6 To make them restore 
ba<^ such a collop out of their gain, ifioa Rowlands 
Greene*s Cmy<atcher g These Battowleni or Conicatchers 
hauing lost a collop of their liuing. ' 1694 Gatakbs Disc, 
Apol, aS Had I been gioedie of anie suchtat collops, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Lands* 1903 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc, 
Mem. IX. axa The collops cut out of my own and my ton's 
and daughter’s concerns. 
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b. Piece of hueinesi, fiiece of lack. dial. 

iVMiy GlMM.t Coila/t a portion, * It wiJJ be a coethr 
OoU^ to tlm an exMoaw uodertakiaj^ iMm AC IV, 
Lincolnsk. Ghis h. v , Here's a coilop ! Maister Edwand'i 
puii'd waceT'Cub tap out, an' Monday's w(esii»day. 

1 6 . A clot of mucus from the nose or throat 
Sashk /'m^ujV 4 Mnr/. so One cause ofMartinismc, 
is a coilop that dropc out of Mydati nose, a desire of Gold. 
b6si CoioK.. a doc, a ooliop of fleguie spec out. 

7. Comb. ooUop-oftke dial, taee quot) ; ooUop- 
Monday (sec i c.). 

1977 HoliUmm Glots.^ Cdk^^lkeraks, cdkes made of two 
iayerh of paste, with bacon or bam between. 

I) poUop-^. Anglo Irish. Also 7 oolp, 9 ooUip. 
«i Irish c^pa^ * A full-grown beast of the hone or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called a to/pUf as 
their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
full-grown cow or horse* (O’Donovan Suppl. to 
O' Reilly). Hence, as a slaadard of agricaltoral 
value, a cow's grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in tlie case of good land as 
equivalent to an Irish acre. 
i6n Sis W. Petty Pol, Amat. Irel. (1691) 107 As to their 
. . Ploiigh'tands, Colps . .etc., they are all at this day become 
uneimal. T. RBiiMiNcnaN Soc. State Gt. Bnt. 4 /ret. 
140 Fonneiiy. .in Ireland . . the grazing-land was regulated 
by BO many head of cattle to each portion, called collips. 
1958 SisiMowtJS Diet, Trade ^ Coltop. .a term for four or nve 
sheep. 1880 Daily Nrtvs 91 Dec. 5/a Wherever grass grows 
there will a Ketry calf or ‘coilop* be found. 188a C«r- 
rea^omdemtt 'llw number of animals which an Irish acre of 
pasture can support is called a ‘ sum ' tec ' coUop 
OoUopsd (kp iapt), ppl. a. [f. CoLLOP t -kd *.] 
Having colitis or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 '/ait'M Mag. VII. 597 A pnunched nrd colloped over- 
seer of souU. sM Times 30 Nov. ic>/i iCattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flenh and colloped folds of fat. 

OolloqUTUSioUB, a. humorous nonce-tvd. [f. L. 
coUoquit nfter loquacious ] Given to colloquy. 

1837 Frasefs Mug. XVI. 613 A numerous society of collo* 
quacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 

OdUoquai S&. Ohs. (exc. as Kr, ) Also 5 ooUoko. 
[a. F. coUoque ad. L. colloquium speaking together, 
conference.] 

+ 1. A phee for conversation (in a inonaRtery). 
i^Bs Monk ^ KsHikam 1 Arb.) e8 Brought of his bretheren 
into the colloke the which ys a place wlMre they may speke 
to geder. 

t2. A coll<M|uy, conference. Ohs. 


Ill 75 Amongst their Jewish rabies tliey asserted a Golloque 
of the Law with God before the Creation of the world. 
Ihid. IV. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of hisCoIloque 
with Trypbon. 

II 3. « Colloquy 3 . 

1848 J. S. Busm For. Prot. Pongees 5s They were united 
■ptin to the old congregation by the intcrierence of the 
CoUoque in 1654. S. K. Maitlano Eigki Ess. 191 

Approved in the CoUoque, or in the Provincial Synod. s88s 
K. Hasjilhon in Diet. A'a/. JSiog. 111 . 114 The aiscipline of 
Calvin being observed under the direction of a ooueistory— 
a uulloc]ue and a synod. 

t Collo'qiia, r'-* Ohs. l&.F.colloque’r.'l trans. 

COLLOCATIC. 

1490 Caxtow Eneydos-xx. (E. E, T. [ 1 ] haue kept 
hym and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqiied 
aboue the moa.st grete of my lande. 

CoUoqtM (k^o^B'k), v.^ colloqui to 

speak witii, converse ; cf. modP . colloquer to con- 
verse, and CoLLOQUE sh. (Sometimes an error for 
CoLU>ou£.)] intr. To hold colloquy. 

[1648 Hexham Dutch Dict.t yieeuwen^ to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.1 1890 Kingsley Alt, Locke vi, Cd- 
loquing in Pagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Phiiis- 
titles. x88k Pail Mail G. ai Feb. 3^1 Twenty yards away 
she was colloquing with a lady this time. 

CMloqilial (k^Uu-kwi|kl), a. [f. L . colloquium 

Colloquy + -al.] 

1, Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 

1751 Johnson Eamoler No. 101 F a The colloquial wit 

has always his own radiance reflected on himself. 1B39 Dc 
Qihncby Eecoll. Lakes VI\sh x86a II. 33a His. .colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of liis neighbours. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus x. 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. Spec. Of words, phrases, etc. : Belonging to 
oommon speech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or elevated language. (The usual sense.) 

175a Johnson Kambler No. ao8 F xi To refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quial barbarisms. 1817 CoLKSintiR Biog. Lit. ax8 To use a 
colloquial phrase, such sentiments, .do one's heart good. 

Green Short Hist. vii. 418 The aboiNlonmetit of .. 
poeik diction for the colloquial language of real life. 

Oolloqnialim (k^ldF‘kwi)&lir.*Tn). [see -iam.] 

1. Colloquial quality or style, esp. of language. 

1818 CoLXRiDGF. Lit. Rem. ( 1836) 1 . 8J7 Their language is 

. .an actual Qanscript of the colloquialism of the day. ift|6 
Po« M, E. Hewiity Wks. 1864 111 . 1x7 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, of its expression, s8^ FamraR SL Paul 
I. 34^ Style, .sometimes condescending to the bumUest col- 
Icmuialism. 

2. A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a ot^lo- 
quial expression. 

«8ie Let. in Polwbele Trad. 4 Recoil, (i8a8) II. flssThe 
frequent mixture in some translations of mere colloquialisms. 


188B THAcmMAV Rhmeomos satx. 098 The slang and 00IJ0- 
q^uialisms with which we garnish., our coo vemtion. z88x 
Routlbogb Sa'enct xUi. jas The electric shock became, in 
fact. .to use a ooUoqiiialiMB, all the nge. 

(ic|^l/<i'kwi4ijst). (see -ur.] 

L One who excels in con vemtion ; a (good) tailed, 
stag DtttDiN Lihr. Com^ 609 As a collouuialist. .Johnson 
^ sc^cly a rival. xBxq Tait's Mag. I. 805 That their 
interviews were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely colIoquialiNt. 

2. One who uses coHoquialisms. 
ttei Mew Monthly Mag. 1 . C53 All this, as the collo> 
quialists say, is very well for a joke. 

Oolloqnialio (k/ru dcwijse'lirti). [f. Collo- 
quial -ii'T.J Colloquial quality or style ; caner^ 
a colloquial expression. 

1846 Buuksv. Mag. LX. ai We must take care that wears 
not led . . into mean coltoquialkics. 1876 Maver Mrs. 
Browning's Lett. R. H. Home 1 . 6 letters of this kind are 
the perfection of refined colloquiality. 

CoUo-qaialisa. v. rare. [f. as prcc. 4 -izs.] 
tram. To make colloquial. 

1846 WoRCESTKR cites Ckr. Observer. 

Colloquially (k/fl^«'kwi|hli), adv. [f. as prec. 
4- -LY -.] In a colloquial manner ; in the langiiage 
of onlinary conversation. 

1791 Bosweix Johnson r 6 Oct. an. 1769, I fonnd fault with 
Foote for indulging his ulent of ridicule at the cxpcnce of 
bis visitors, which 1 cotio()uially termed making fools of hit 
company. iSsg Stodrart in Encycl. Metrop. <18471!. 103/1 
In this flense the French colloquiatly wvnaujetrousses. 

TvLoa Prim. Cult. 1 . 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the north. 

I b. In the tone of ordinary conversation {rare\ 
1874 F. G. Leb Alanuale Clericomm 113 Whilst the 
Psafins are not even said in monotone, but colloquially. 

Collo'quialjieBS. rare. [f. as prcc. + -xbbb.] 
Colloquial quality. 

sank 'faserg^ Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial- 
ness of his diction. 

Colloqulntida: see CoiiOguiNTiDA. 
€k>lloqiliat (k^h^kwist). [f. L. colloqui-um 
CoLL()QU-¥ 4 --I 8 T.] One who takes pait in a con- 
versation ; an interlocutor. 

ZTiqa Flovo in Soulliey L^c BelKxB/^i^s I. 441 Your col* 
loquist ha.s a right to lie heard sometimes. 1874 T. Haruy 
Madding Crowd\\\^ He. .turned back to meet hisculloquist's 
eyes. i88t Makson De Qutntey 76 [He] had been made 
to ^ure as a colloquist in WiImih’s ‘ Noctes *. 

II ColloqniuiIL (k^l^u kwi|i9m). [L. colloquium 
conversation : see Colloquy.] 

1 1. A conversation, dialogue, colloqtiy. Obs. 

1609 Bibi.r (Douay) II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloquium. i6ts Brinslkv Lud. J.ii. xix. 915 
Their first books. .CendrrMX, and other like Colloquiums. 
176s T. Hutchinson Hist. ColL Mass. v. 46B They seldom 
used any short culloqiunu, but each spoke, .at large. 

2. (See quot. ) 

LuriKEU. Brief Rel, I. 32a Doubtful! words., 
which are here applied to the king by innuendo's, when 
there is no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
1797 1809 Tomlins Lam Dict.^ Colloquiunif a coiloqueudo. 
A talking together, or aflirnung of a tbing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc. 

3. A meeting or axserably for discussion ; a con- 
ference, council. (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

1844. Lo. B HOUGH AM Brit. Const, iii. (1862)42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

CoUoquiia (kpidnewaiz), v. [f. a*; prec. + -IZK : 
cf. soliloquize.^ intr. To engage in colloquy. 

Blackw. Xlll. 541 Surveying the horrors of 

Tvtarus, and colloquizing concerning them. eBjeSouihev 
Lott. (1856) IV. 370 You and 1 could colloauisc to |peat ad- 
vantage. 1848 C. BxontK J. £yi^ xxU, No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloquy (kp’liHcwi), sh. [ad. L. colhquUum 
•{leaking together, conversation, conference, f. col- 
together + -loquium speaking, f. loqui to speak.] 

I. A talking together; a conversation, di.alogue. 
Also, a written dialogue, as Erasmus s Colloquies. 

1981 Mulcaster PosiiioHs xli. (1^7)338 All conferenues, all 
both priuate and publike colloquies. z66o Blome Fanat. 
llisf. ii. 16 Frantick men that boa.sied of visions, and collo- 
quies with God. X78S Jokiin Erasm. 1 . 396 The Colloquies 
of Erasmus . . well deserve to be read 1809 Southey {title). 
Sir Thomas More : or Collo«]oies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. 1850 Mrs. Stowe f/nele 'Pom’s C. xxii. 
aaa The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrutited 
by a hasty call from Mi»f Ophelia. zSBg L{/e Sir R. Chris- 
itsou 1 . 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, «aid, etc. 
b. (without//.) Converse, dialogue. 

18x7 Byron Manjred in. i, Shunning . All further colloquy. 
« 1839 pKAEii Poems (18^) II. 36 When they chance to 
make In colloquy some small mistake. 1880 Irote Greece 

II. Ixx. VI. 367 To invito the natives to amicable colloquy. 

t2. A meeting for conference. 

Foxr a. 4 M. <1596) afiVa Cluniake, where was 
. .impointcd a secret meeting or conoqme betweene the Pope 
and Lewis the French King. 1661 Bramhall Just Find. 
ii. 33 Debated between Am Catholick Bishops, and the 
sebismatical Oonatists at the Colloquic of Carthage. 1879 
7 WV»/ 0/ White * Other Jtsmts xa They adiourned into 
several Chibs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them. 
8 . Eccl. In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Chnrches, a church court composed of the 
pastors and representative elders of the churches of 
a 'district, with judicial and legislative functioiiB 
over these churches ; ■vClasbib, Phbbbttxby. 


m i6fB P. Nvb Oath Smprtm. (1883) S4 ^fhfK w« flvMdii, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and other Ecclesiastical Courts, 
1691 J. Quick Synodkon xxBvii. In every Proviooe the 
Churches shall be divided aoooiding to their numbers md 
convcmeDcy of nekhboor places into CoUoquies or C las es s . 
1848 J. S. Burn For, Prot* 45 Charges sq^aiast 

the moral character of this minister, .were enteitaiaed fafjr 
the colloquy, which pronounced sentence in 1647. S8Bb 
Latham in Ansted Cheumgl lei* iil xv. (ed. s) 367 The 
Curate of St. John's parish died, and the colloquy apjMnted 
to the vacant Tieuefice. 1889 A. li. Drvboale liiR. Pregbyt. 

173 The Church Courts were the 'Cansietary * and 
the ‘ Colloquy ' or Presbytery meeting quarterly, and the 
^Tiod every two yean in Jersey and Guernsey alternately, 
Tne Colloquies and Consistories were, as at Geneva, strict 
courts of morals, fitted in to the general civil jurisdiction. 
Hence Oo'U^uj v, inir.y to hold colloquy. 

1868 Hawthorne Amer, Flote-hAs* U879) 11 . 14a They 
colloquied at much leogtE 

Collor, obs. form of Choleb, Colour. 
CoUoBsy, hy-form of Colossus, q.v. 
Collot^^ (kp-ldtaip). [f. Gr. ichKka glue-k 
-TYFK.] A thin plate or sheet of gelatine, the sen- 
litizcd burfaoe of which hoa been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
from ; also the print or impression, and the process. 
Hence collotype plate, process* printing* etc. 

18B3 Hardwick’s Pkotoqr. Ckem. <ed. Taylor) 369 In Col- 
lotype printing the Mnsitued Gelatine is so changed by the 
action of Light that it takes the printers’ ink exactly in pro- 
portion to the actinic impression made. 1884 Athyumum 
16 Feb. 33o/x Photo-Meclmnical Printing Processes, dealing 
with the preparation of hitaglio plates and collotypes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 3/9 Its handsome appearance, its 
* collotype* illustrations. 18B7 H. T. Wood lllnstr. Books 
60 Collotype lends itself admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low relief, such as coins, medals, etc. 
ibid. 58 At first it wa.s usual to print collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled surface. Ibia. 59 Good collotypes show 
great delicacy. 

Hence Collut 7 'Bio. a. 

H. T. Wood lllusir. Books 59 Collotypic prints may 
be olkained in more than a single colour. Ihtd. 53 A colk^ 
typic plate. 

t Colloverthwart, sh. ora. Ohs. Also oole-- 
[? f. CtiLL sh 4 - OvKUTHWAitT a. pcrveric ; cf. coll- 
hardy.'} ? Foolishly perverse ; a perverse fool. 

2381 J: HzLL H addons A Hsrv. Osor. xoi b. And shall we 
beare with this collovcrthwarte Osorius like a vice in a play, 
with a new foiinde chaungelyng, to make myncle mangle 
with the sacred worde of the Lord f Ibid. 190 b, Therfore 
this cavillyng colcovcrthwart creepeth yet foreward. 

€R>ll0W (kp l^u, -d }, V. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 5 
oolwe(n, 5-6 colowe, {^dial. collar). [Late ME. 
colwen perh. OE. ^colgian, f. *colig coaly, f. col 
Coal (cL htilgiany ME halwcftXo Hallow, f. hdlit 
holy) : see also Colly v. and a. With mod. dial. 
collar, cf. f oilers follom^ trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot ; to blacken, smut, 
begrime. Hence Co llowed (ME. kolled) ppl. a., 
Oo'llowing: 2 fhl. sh. 

c 13x0 K. Horn (Ritson) to88 His kollede snoute. 
c 1440 Promp, Parr. 88 Col w yd [Pynson colowde], car- 
bonalus. Ibid, Colwynge [P. colowynge], cnrboninacio, 
1530 pALSGR. 469/1 Colowe thy face, ton visage. 

Sylvesiem Du Hartas 11. lii. (164X) 15^1 Now scarr d, 
and collow'd . . Cover’d with ashes. k6ii Cot(;r., Poisier, 
to collow, smut, smeere, bleach, begryme with the blncke 
side, or soot of a skcllct, etc. a z8a$ F orby Vac. E. A nglui, 
Collar, to sully with soot or coal.dust. 1879 Mias Jackson 
Skropsh. Word-bk., Collow, to blacken with soot.. People 
black themselvcK with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot. 1884 Chesh. Glost., Collow, or Collv, to blacken. s888 
Shcgield Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 

Collow (kp'l<’’*> ‘h'), sh, Ohs. exc. dial. Also 
dial, collar. [? f. prec. vb. : cf. Colly sh.} 

I. Soot ; smut ; grime of coal ; coal-dust. Cf. 
Colly eh. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stiuk to boot. /hid. 328 
This foul Hitef, all smutch with Collow. 1738 Woodward 
Fossils (J.), Collow is tlie word by which they denote black 
griiiic of burnt coals or wood. 1771 Pennant 'Pours Scotl. 

i x79o) 11 . 40 Collow signifying the dirt of coal. 18719 Miss 
[ackson Skropsh. IVordik., Collow, soot, such as u com- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles. 1887 S* Ckesh, 
Gloss., Collow, soot. Yur feece is all o'er collou. 

2. (See (luols.) 

1847 78 mu.iwKLi., Collar, smut in wheal. Kent. 18B7 
Rent. Dial., Collar, smut in wheat. 

3. Collar-coal : see Colly sh} 3 ; collar-bags a, 
a 1800 A. Young Ann. Agric, XVI. 311 Collar bugs, or 
smut [in KentJ. 

Collpixie : see CoLT-PIXIE. 

Coil-prophet, var. of Colb-profhkt, Ohe, 
CoUfltaff, var. of Cowl-staff. 
t Collwceatp a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. collikhst- 
em, pr. pple. of coiluclre, f. col- 4- luch t to shine*] 
Alight or ablaze together. 

x(S> tr. Canstids Aug. Peace 4 The fl«BM« of ooUiioenC 
cities. xjm% J. Reynoixw View 0/ Dealh Mem. (1733) >7 
The vehement contrition and coUisiiM of col lucent ssict. 

Coll’acianijit (k^liiI*JlfiDist). [ad. late L. rs//r7- 
cidnista, f. col- together with + tkeidn-us pr.name.] 
A name given to certain Arians or Semi-arians» 
after Lucian of Antioch (martyred a.d. 313 ). 

>7S3 Chambers Cvcl. Supp-* ColludonistoL iligB J. H, 
NbwiIan Anans itk Cent, 7. 

ColluoioiX(a» obs. Jbrm of CoLLUBioif. 



CO&XAIOVAjrCB. 

&*e-*w*3*»e*». 

VSiTtb* «a ky ^aoOocttiiw^w a tSSSt 
W^Dg drMiQl. 


tObUAXrtHWjr. Oit. ran-'. [C L. taUmeti- 
ri : iM B«ct and -avo^.] Colluctation. 

1M4 Power £jr/. PAiUi, l 6 The epiiiti. .after a Coiluc- 
Uncy with the gmiwr Partklea 
OoUlV^vioil (M^kt^JonV atrk. [a. OF. 
€oIltictation, -fion, ad. L. colluetdiUhn^emt n. of 
action f. coUuctdri to contend together, f, eph to- 
gether ^ htctdri to wreatle, striye .1 A settling or 
rtnigglii^ together ; strife, conflict, opposition. 

igisR. ^Trtu 115 Streg- 

ffjnig and ooli o c tet ioo with hU owne oorraptiooe. o afei 
jJONaa Serm. i. 6 Collucutioiw between the fleeh and the 
Spirit. 1668 Hows Bleu. Ri^hiecus 1 iSa^) 85 Any oollucta* 
tion with contrary print^ee. it.. Lamb Charact. Dram. 
Writers^ Marlewe 527 FauKtua't last iocne..is indeed an 
agony aM a fearful colluctation. 

b. tramf. in Physics, of particles in motion. 
itpB Ray DUseL Wcrld (1732) 250 Ihe Colhtctation nf 
Parti after the manner of Fermentation, ftps Wooowakd 
Nmt, HUi, Earth 111. (1793) 161 Hot firings, do not owe 
their Heat to any Colluctation or Enerveaoenoe of the 
Minerdi in them. 19% G. Adams Nat, ^ Ex^. Pkiio*. 
IV. xlix. 348 A viliratory colluctation takes place. 
Collude (k^liM'd), V. fad. L. collnd-lfre to play 
with, act collusivcly, f. col- 4^ iudKre to plav.] 

1 . intr. To act in accret conoert with, chiefly in 
order to trick or bafiie some third person or party ; 
to play into one another's hands ; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play iolBe ; to act in play merely. 

IM Aherd. Reg'. V. 15 (Jam.) Bot ouhar he hei oollnait 
with vderii. 1537 fttst. Chr. Mam H iJ ^ He attayned the 
inoit part ther^ by . . crafte, and specially }ay oolludyng 
with great kynges. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syet. 770 
There ii no doubt to be made, but that Epirarui Col- 
luded in all thin I hinuelf not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
such Gods at all. a 1734 North Exam. tit. vii. | 36(7740) 
529 The French sought to weaken the King by ciMludiiig 
with his factious Enemies. s6ao Amu Reg. Chrw., 35s 
Bribes, offered them to collude in the evasion. 1884 Sir C. 
K. Pollock in Law Rep. Q. B. Div. XI 1. 17a The defendant 
. . did not collude with the plaintiffs. 
t2. irons. To stir up or bring about by collu- 
sion. Ohs. 

a 1797 H. Waltolk Mem. Gea, //, IL 68 lliii war had 
been colluded and abetted. 1834 Fraser’ e Mag. IIL. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
in.ateriaU of the nation to mtschief. 
t 3 . To elude, evade by trickery. Ohs. 
s6im T. TAVLoa Gad’s JndgetH. 1. 11. xxL 949 Compacting 
shall not infringe or collude the sacred l^iw. 1679 Pui lkk 
Moder. Ch, Eng (18431 in Any loose sense ^of oaths], (hut 
the taker by any evasum may collude the design of the law. 
Hence Oollu'ding vhl, sh. and j^/. o 
s6is CoTGR., Colludant, colluding, dealing by cousin. 
idagBp. Mountagu A^pello Cxs. 43 Time-serving colluding 
with the state. s68i H. Morp. in Cidimfill’sSada, 1. Poster, 
(17^) 94 Some colUiding Knave suborned by the Witch. 
CoUll*der. One who colludes. 

1645 Mil I ON Tetrach. (1851) 242 Colluders your selves, as 
violent to this law of God. .as the Pharises. 1846 R. Baillik 
Anaifaptism 11647) >4 A colluder with both sides only for 
his own interests. 

t Collu'genoy. Ohs. rare^^. [i. 'L. coUtlgcre 
to mourn together (f. lugere to mourn, lament) 
+ -BNCT.] Mourning together, mutual sorrow. 
a 2693 Ukquhart RaSelais in. xlviii. 369 This ruthful and 
d^loruLle Coliugency. 

Colluia, var. of Colvtn Sc., boat. 

Collup, ol)S. form of Collop. 

CoUurium, obs. form of Collyrtum. 
Colliudon (k^iir^an). P'ornis : 4 ooUuoione, 
5-6 ool,l)u8yone, -owne, -ion, 6 ool(l)uolon, 
-■ioun, 6- collusion, [a. P'. collusion, ad. I.. 
collusidn-em a playing togfther, or into each other's 
hands, n. of action f. colliidiht (see Collude). 
The lit. meaning ‘ a playing together ' (in Blount 
Qlossogr. 1656) is not instanced in Lat, or Eng.] 

L gen. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or fraud ; underhand scheming 
or working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

e 1397 Chaucer Lack Ste*^. >1 Yf be can by sume collu- 
cione [r. r. -usyon(e) Do his neyghtboure wronge. 1494 
Fabyan vii. 513 Without collusyon or fraude, 1568 Grafton 
Ckram. II. 0^ Let us now leave the clokcd collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and returne to the open dissimulacion, 
which DOW appered in England. 1630 Fuller Italy U''ar iv. 
XV. (1840) 204 Hut for the collusion of the false Temjfilnrs and 
Hospitallers with the infidels, stm W. J. tr. Bruyds l^^oy. 
Lermnt xli 165 Two persons . . who have, .given us a Rela- 
tion each of them aiMHt, too much different &om oneanotlmr 
to suspect them of any Collusi<m. pRBSOOTT Ferd. 

f Is. L viL 328 A cross examiuatioii, which can best expose 
error or wilful collusion in die evidence, 
b. concr. with pi. 

1379 Lyly Enphute (Arb.) tx 6 Wee are blinded with the 
collusions of woemen, 1690 Boylb Ckr. Virtuoso 1. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors. t8s9 Southey 
All for Lot** IV, A plain collusion f a device Between the 
girl and youth 1 

2 . spec, in fjtw. See qnots. 1041 and 1809. 
fiapB Britton v. x. 1 14 A ceo jpurm u estre respoundu par 

n^icstdouii, qeceo Ait par fraude etconuaiouii, Marx, note. 
Judgment by collusion.] tipg-io Act i ffen, VTIl, c. ao 
1 1 sBeities themf feunden withoute fraude or oolhision. 
184s Termas do la Ley 85 CoUusiou ia where an Action is 
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laroiiidit agiunia RMlIitt by Iwi own SUM 
lift racQvWf then such lecofvarymadM by Colhialon. lian 
ToMunai^ DUi.iColhuim la a deoiml agremiitot ce 
Qontract between two or mors pemoiM, for the oim to bring 
an action Mudnst the other, to noma evil pemm, «b to 
deA’uud a third person of bit ri^. .ft is n tbtng thelaw 
abhon. 1898 Lo. Sr. LBOsuabi Mamify Mk. Lm» 
xli. 75 The petitioner must . . deny coUusMn. 

1 0. A trick, or ambigotty, in wordi or leaaonii^;. 
a#s I. Bbu. Haddmdo Anom. Ooor. bm The oollusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insuflkirat nombring of 
partes. sa86 A. Day Bug. Seeroteuy 11. (i6ai) 86 Pratmta- 
enuia a pleasant kind of coHuaion in words, .bychangiiw. . 
or adding a letter or lUlable. idflp Fbamon Creed 
319 The resurrection of the body :. .neither the Greek nor 
Latin ever delivered this ArtkJe in those terms, but in Hiese, 
the resurrection of the flesh; because there may be am- 
biguity in the one. . but there can be no collusion ia the other, 
t Colla*Bi«a0r« Ohs. rare-K [f. prec. sb. 4- 
-KE 1.1 One wbo practiaea colluiion. 

ifllfe Leigh Armorte (1597) 7t The first false messengers. 
The second tiers. . .Ibe fin cotiudoners, etc. 

OoUuItv (k^ii 7 ‘ 8 iv), a. [f. L. collds-us, pa. 
pole, of collMfre to Collddx + -rvic.] 

L Characteriied by, €»" of the nature of, collu- 
sion ; fraudulently coucerted or devised. 

sM Marvell y. Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 225 Thin 
sophistry and collusive ambiguity. 1727 I.uttebll Brief 
Rel I xSsyi V 1. 244 Topreventactdlusive trade wkb Portug^ 
1747 Carte /list. Eng. 1. 657 Count William, .made a collu- 
sive treaty with Che enemy. s88e A. H. Hum Bmkle II. 144 
He. .would not have lent huuNclf to any collusive trickery. 
2 . Of persona : Given to collusion. 

. V Addison W. Barbary 177 n*.)The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

CollU'shrelji P* prec. -ly 2.] in a collu- 
aivc manner ; by fraudulent agreement, deceptively. 

1746 W. Thompson R. M Adroc. (1757* 49 Both rauai act 
collnsively, like two knavish l.awyers for a mtUual Benefit. 
17^-9 B1.ACKBT0NB C^m. (R.i. 1'he land might have been 
aliened colhiaively without the consent of the auperiour. 
184B Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 81; There cun be no rea'ion- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting coilusively. 
t CoUu'BO^f CL Ohs. [ad. late L. collusdrvus 
(in adv. collusorie) of or pertaining to a collusor : 
cf. Fr. colluioire, and see -out.] Collusive. 

1706 tr. Dupin' s Keel. Hist. i6tkr. II. v. 77 Suits which arc 
Sincere, and not Collnsory. 1755 Magi-Ns Imsitr/imces 11, 
209 If it be through Design, or a collusory Underxtanding 
with any of the ProprietorH. 

Hence f Oollu florUy adv. - CoLI.tJStVELT. 

1643 in Somers Tracts I. 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusurilv given. 

t ColllUitra*tiO]i. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. Vypt'^coU 
lustrdtUm^em, n. of action f. coll us fra re to biighten, 
f. col‘ + lustrare to purify, make bright.] lit. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 

1603 Holland PlutarcFs Mar. 1169 A certaine ocUustra- 
tion, and mutuall conjunction of lights, a.<t torches which being 
set a burning to^icther, do aiigment the light, 
b. fig. Collater«\l illn«tratioii. 

1864.1 ..FWics Aristotle 20 When a writer's composition is 
good there is less need of illustration or do use u favourite 
woid with ihe^Florentine Platonihts' coilustration. 

t Collxi'tion. Ohs. [ad. late L. collutihn-em, 
n. of action f, collulre to rinse, f. Ittfh-e to waaii.] 

1 . A wash or rinse for the mouth ; a lotion. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 440 To make n collution to wash 

the teeth withall. a 1657 Lovedav 7..^//. (1663) 206, 1 have 
taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc. 

tr. Uamet's Merc. Compit. xviii. 6 .«-t Hippocrates., 
injected it IvinegarJ into the Womb in Cullutions. 

2 . V =• COLLUVIKS I. In Phys. Diet. 1657 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explained as * filth, im- 
purity \ 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. v. viL 161^ Toroborate the 
mouth and deterge itii collutioiis. 

t CoUu’tulate, v. Ohs. rare—^. [f. L. coUutu- 
Idre to defile (Plautus) + -atk •*.] To detile 

1623 in CoCKRRAM. 

Collu'vial, a. rare. [f. Colt.tjvi-E 8 + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies ; sink -like. 

1822 Asp. Magee Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Mctroi^lis which naturally collects adventurers of all 
piofcssions. 

II ColluviaTium. [alleged 1.. f. colluvies, -um ; 
but now considered to be an erroneous reading in 
Vitruvius.] • A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
for clearing away filth ' ( Wcale /Jici. Terms, 1849). 

b. fig. [Cooper, Thesaur. boA*Colluviarium, a 
sinke or gutters] 

1824 J. Gilchhkit Ete*a, Interpr. 68 Instead of the Par- 
liament being that colluviarium of corniptiun, etc. 

II CollnT^es (k/ll «/7 viifj;). [L. colluvies (also col- 
luvio, -um) lit. ' offscourings, washings, swillings*, 
i. celln-Ire to wash thoroughly, rinse.] 

1 . OaXt^yMed. A collection or gathering of filth 
or foul matter; spec, foul discharge from on 
ulcer. 

s6sx Bir.08 Hew Disp. 73 The aforesaid Colluvies of the 
remaining liumours. 1710 T. F uller Pkarm. Extern^. 977 
They, .stuff up the Lungs nrith a greater Colluvies of Recre- 
ments. s8it in Hooper Med. Diet. x88i in Syd. Sac. Lex, 

2 . Conflux (of waters, etc.). 

1668'^ f'hil, yVsMu. I. 305 He pretends that aU Rivers 
proc^ focMn a Colluvies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 
1819 Russ Cycl. Colluvies, a term whidi.. writers on the 


bbIvibmU Mute hiBBiftoW 
, .the smta OfthB anuiluviini eaviii wefe flIsMilfBd. 

8 . Jiff. Medlw, rafablfl, hoftdipcRdt. Cbk) la L.) 

ii«7 Jbi. Tavloi L». Prepk. Ep.1>Bd. » A«ollttvl« of 
BereM t8n 8. CtARRS Mirr. Saidio dr SButere >«! 4) 
t.4S A eelfevimdrBMm 1 IIUiykcherMit]|iBq^ sfljliCqiM 
WORTH fntelL Syoi. 1. iv. gbo ll«inibBl,.lHnrinf a mbit 
colluvies of all nations under hfan. s«fB Bone Let feCSqr 
XI Sept., FmilMiiiidatoriimCMfenwjUidaiiAifflw^ 
greatnet'i at W— -*> 

O0II7 (kffli), sh.\ Ohs.w. dM [pmb . t CWif 
a., or a dioL form of Collow ib., anafniihlMKl 80 
the 

1. Soot; smut 

i7«8-x 8 Kaasav, Coify, the Black tliat stUks an tht ifeiliikfe 
of a Pot, or Rattle. CoUy. to dawb with CaMy, la aoMic. 
1811S Britton Beautioe bViltsk. Gloss., Coiky, Iha soat feDM 
a kettle. s88a Antrim d Beam GUu., aoHlts. 

2 . The Blackbird, eiiai. (in thl 8 tmao poob* the 
adj. used subst : cf. the Sc. namo * the Brndklb*.] 

c 1809 A. YovnoAots. Agrie. XXX. 314 (S dm erteD Catky^ 
a bUckbird. 18B8 Elworthy IV. Somorsot hVordAx., 
Colly, the blackbird, ibid., Wator-eoUy, the water auaeL 
8 . Comb., as colly brand, -coal, -stick (lee qnuots.). 
As8e5 Forby Voc. E. Asalia. Coilar-eoal, blaot smut 
from the chimn^ or bars. We distinctly proaounoe it thus. 
1840 SpORoaus Snppi., CMly-eoai, this speUiiw is nearer ta 
the pronunciation than collar, in Forby. 188a IV. Corsoeu. 
Glou., C alley krands, summer lightning. x88o E. Cortow. 
Gloss., Coilybrand, smut in com. x88i Leicestorok. Glou.. 
Cotly-etiek, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Co'lly, sh.* [dim., related to ON. kolia cow 
( properly without bornss a bind, a girl ; see Coll 
v'i] (Seeqnot.) 

17x0 D'Urpxv PiilsV, II Sawney iball ne'er be my Colly, 
my Cow. i88x Leicestersh. Glou. , Colly % a term of endear- 
ment for a cow. 

Colly, var. of C0LLI8, sheep-dog. 
tOo'lly, a. Ohs. or dial, [^e same word 
ax 16th c. calie Coaly ; the vowel here remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of 0£. col, *eolii, 
and in the verb collow, colly ; while in the form 
coaly it is assimilated to Coal, of which the 0 was 
lengthened by position in M E.] Dirtied with coal- 
dust or soot ; grimy ; coal-blai^. 

[iSbS-iSM ColTe'. see Coaly. 1 

x6^C. Butler Fern. Mon. <x634( 122 Tlie great Titmouse 
(which, of his colly head and breast, some call a Cokinousek 
1619 H. Hutton Follies A mat. (Percy Soc.) 40 Vulcan .. 
l.ytiiping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fists. 
X7D3 ComPL Farmer {w. 4; s- v., Colley Sheep, such sheep 
OA have black faces and legs. 1804 DuNcusta llerefordsJf. 
Gloss., Colly, black; from coal. s88o Mrs. H. Wood 
Toknuy Ludlow Ser. 11. (1889' 200 The girl, wbo seemed to 
oe cleaning up. .for her face and arms were all * colly*. 
Gt^Uiy (kp'li), v.l arch, and dial. [App. a 
paralld form to Collow v., going back with il to 
a.) OE. ^colgian, whence ME. cohven, and *coljm, 
^colien, the latter becoming at length colly. Cf. 
btllmvs, belly. tram. To blacken with coal-dust 
or soot ; to begrime. 

X590 [»ee ColliEd). i6ox B. Jonson Poe faster rv. v, Nor 
thou hast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard. fsAya 
Vines Lord’s Snpp. (1677) 345 A child tliat will oolly himsdf 
w'ith tlic cole that s black and dead. X79X Cowper Odyss. 
xviii. 34 An old him Collied with chimney-smutch. s86t 
Gko. Eliot Silas . 1/7 xiv, ‘ Not .10 let him suy i' tbe coal- 
hole more nor a minute; but it was enough to colly him 
all over '. 1 “ 

o’ me ’ ? say 

bh. 

b. fig. To blacken in character ; to darken. 

. .Shaks. 0 th. II. iii. 206 Passion hauing my best 
iudgement collied [Q7. coold] Assaies to leade the way. 
16x5 Cftrrynr. per Cox^c. i. 67 That King, whom labal 
collycth with his sinister and causlesse doubts. 

II Tu make black with blowB ; or perhaps a 
distinct word, variant of Coil v.^ to beat, thrash. 

z6ox CoRNWAi.LVEs Eu. II. xl. (1631) X79 ColUcd on tbe 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 
tCo’lly, Ohs. Also ooley, ooly. [a. OF. 
colder, colour, collier to turn the neck, f. co! cou 
neck : cf. manier to handle.] intr. To move or 
turn the neck ; to turn the bead from side to side : 
said of biids. 

rx430 Pi^r. Lyf Mankode ii. Ixxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid gotn coleyinge [coElant], hidcr and thider turnynge 
the neklw. 1486 Bi. St. Albans Avjb, Vowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyih. x6xo Guilum Heraldry 111, xx. 
(1660) 223 . X678 Pmilups, Colliefk. 1719 in Kersey s.v. 
Cetlly. Hence in Bailey. 1763 Ainswor-ih Lai. Did. 
(Morell) I, She collieth [of a hawk), annuit. 

Golly, V By-form of Coll v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.w. infinitive ; but cC Collv.] 

a 1600 Robin Consc, 218 in llazl. E. P. P. 111 . 241 To 
colly and kis, my plcasvrc it is, for all yovr new learning. 

Also colli-. \yiLXa. collybista, 
ad. Gr. rgAAv/Siitti^ money-changer, f, irdAAvBot 
small coin, change : see ~ibt. CL Colltby.J A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer ; miser. 

rxsBo WvcLip Last Age Ch. <1840) p. xxxi, J>e whiche 
may wd be clepid collibiate. etegys Mtronr Sain 


r46 Ffor thai ware fals vsnrieni and oollilNstes of the 
pnarisens. 1998 Be. Hall Sai. iv. v. ssof Unless some base 
ncdge-creeping CollybiM IScatten his refiise scraps on whom 
he list. 16x9 — Contempl. N. T. iv. xxv, Beams of indigiMiF 
tion in the feces of these guilty CoUybista 
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i OoHy^ologger, Obs, [? -■ Collt grimy + 
Clogobb one that clogs or cumbers; perha^ it 
ought to be read as two words coaly dogger^ 

1537 T. WvLLKY to CromwoU in Fronde's Hitt. (1858) 
1117040) noUt I'he priests, .have disdained me ever since 1 
made a play afj^aiiHt the Pope's councillors, Error Colly 
dogger of couscience, and Incredulity. 

Collyer, ooUygate, etc. : see Colli-. 
CoUyflower, obs. f. Cadlutlowbk. 
CoUygener, obs. f. Collboiaiteb. 
tCoUyre. Obs. rare. Also ooUire. [a. F. 
collyre^Oil. collire (rath c.), ad. L. collfrium, 
•frtum .1 -COLLYRTUM I. 

is6a Bullivn BJk. Si/n/Ut 59 b, Good to bee put in Col- 
itres for sore iyeti. 1576 Lvtk Dodotnt 11. Ixxxix. 070 Col- 
lyres, and medicines prepared to quicken the sight, idsd 
Blount Glottogr.^ Collyr^^ Coilyry. 

Oollsrrla, pi. of Colltbiuk. 
t Oollyrial, a. Obs. rarc'-^. [f. L. collyruum 
+ -AL J 01 the nature of a collyrium. 

1607 T0P8KLL Four-/. Boattt (1673) 017 Two [drams] of 
hares dung confected with collyrial water. 

Oollyridiail (kplirl-di&n), sb. and a. [ad. mod. 
L. coUyrididn-uSt I. collVrida * collj^i is Cir. troXAO- 
pis, 4 da (Vulgate and LXX) cake, dim. of KoSkvpa 
roll of coarse bread.] 

A. sb. A member of a sect of heretics in the 4th 
and 5th c. who worshipped the Virgin Mary, to 
whom their women are said to have offered cakes 
as * Queen of Heaven * (cf. Ter. vii 18). 

i^S Calpiiill Antm. Afartia/t(iB46) 377 A sect ofheretics 
called Collyridiaiis, which did offer to the Virgin Mary. 
id67 PooLB Dia/. Prot. ^ PaHst (1735) 146 The Fathers 
charged the Collyridiaiis with Idolatry, for worshipping of 
the Virgin Mary. s88o Littlrualk P/atH Beat. xxiv. 69. 
l88a'-3 ScHAKP Encycl. Relig. Kuowl. 11. 1433. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 

i^G. S. Fabbr Surr, Cal. Propk. <1844) I. 101 Colly, 
ridian Heretics, who.. had begun to worship the dead m 
the person of the Virgin Mary 183* — RecaOii. Apostaty 
15 Ihe idolatrously blasphemous Cmlyridian Heresy. 

tCollyrie. Obs. Forms: 4-6 oolirle, 4-7 
oollerie, -ye, ? 5 oolorye, 6 7 oollyrie, oollirie, 
7 oolery, oollyry, colliry. [ad. L. colly ri um, 
Oh', colire, l*r. colliri, Sp. collirio'. see below. 
The Anglo-Fr. was possibly colli rie, colle rii*, like 
glorie, etc ] 

1 . a-COLLYRTUM I. 

ij8a Wyclip Rev. iiL 18 Annynte thin ijen with colirie 
[v.K colnryo, 1388 a coIlcric|. 1378 Lytk Podoens v. Ixx. 
636 Pepper is good to be mingled with eye medicines or 
Collyries, 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ii. is 
The CoUyrie and £ye*salve of his Spirit. 1643 J. Sibrk 
tr. Fahrttiut' Exp. Chirurg. xiii. 59 Drop into the eyes 
this following jColcry. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, 1. 7 
We laid on a Coilyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2. -iCoLLYUlUIVt 2. 

16x6 SuRPL. Ik Markh. Country Farm 137 To put 
within the sheath, .a Collirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Coll3rrit6 vkp'lirait). Min. [mod. f. (ir. iroAXt;- 
piw eye-salve, also * Samian earth \ a kind of fine 
clay : see -ite.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, *a 
clay-like mineral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tongue ’ (Dana). 

i8a6 Emmons Min. 914 Collyrite or KoUyrite. x868 
Dana A/in. 490 Collyrite . . At Hove, near Brighton, Eng. 
land, in fissures in the upper chalk. 

liCollrrium (k^inflm). Also 5 oolerium, 
5-7 o^lirium, 7 oollurlum. PI. oollyria 
(k^li rii) ; also 7-8 oollyriums. [L. coliyrium 
(in med.L. col{l)irium\ a. Gr. KoWvptov poultice, 
eye-salve, dim. of nuWbpa roll of coarse bread.] 

1 . A toincal remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an eye-salve or eye-wash. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxix. ^1495) 140 Colerium 
is a pryncypall inedycyiie for the eye. Ibul. xvi. Ixviii. 575 
Culliria ben oyneinentes piat heipe the eyen. iSfSa 'I'uknicr 
Herbal 11 67 a, 'I'he ineJiciiie'i of the eyes called collyria. 
i8ta Woodall .VMry. Mute Wks. 11653) Collyriums or 
lotions for the infirmities of the eyes. 1737 Hrookk in Phil. 
Trant. LI. 8a Caustics behind the e.sn, and vitriolic coU 
lyriums, cured her. s85|; Badiiam Jluiieut. 66 Tragasoean 
salt was used . . as coliyrium for the ryes of horses. 

*383 87 Foxb a. 4 M. (1684) 111. 258 Take Christs 
CollyTium and Kye.salve to anoint your cye». x66o Kuli.kk 
A/ixt Contempi. (1811) 171 Poverty may prove a good col- 
lyrium, or eye-salve. .to make a true discovery of those 
things we knew not before. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men^ 
Wks. (Bohn I I. 984 Great men are thus a coliyrium to cleat 
our eyes from egotism. 1833 C. Brontr Vitlette xxxiv. 377 
His tomes, .were coll . rium to the spirit’s eyes. 

2 . A solid medicine made up in a cylindrical 
form to be inlruiiuced into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository. 

17^8 tr.^ Vegetim Renatus Distemp. Horset x(^ You shall 
put into it a Coliyrium or Dosil made of Honey and meal 
of bitter Vetches. 1874 tr, Fam Bureds Dit. Genii, Org, 87 
Astringent collyria are useless. 

3. loosely. Any application for the eyes, as the 
koh'l used by eastern women : cf. Alcohol. 

i6a4 B. JoNsoH Fortunate I tlet, 1 will but touch your 
temples, The corners of your eyes, and tinct the tip.. o' 
your nose, with this coliyrium. in3 Mrs. Armytacr^ in 
Fortn. Reft. 1 Sept. 34^ Egyptian b^utits . . heightening 
their rliarms with collj'iaum. 

CoUyaCe, obs. f. Cullis. 
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f ColmaA*a bird* Obs. Also St. Oolman's 
bird. The Teal Duck. 

1387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 37^ Seynt Colman hit 
bridcltts. .beek i«cl^«d ceroellas and comek hometicho to 
manis hoodo \jtd. 1397 xxxv. 36 Colmans byrdes). 
Colnuur (k^lm&i). [Name of a town in Alsace.] 
L A variety of pear. 

S741 Compl. Fnm. Piece 11. ili. 33 *- 
2 . [perhaps of different oriL|in.] A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Queen Anne's time. 

17S7 PopR, &C. Art Sinking 94 The bride . . with an air 
divine her Colmar ply'd. xya^ Art 0/ Politicks xo Toupet, 
and 'Tompion Ckilmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch, .a Fan. 

Oolmase, obs. f. Coalmousb. 
t Colmenisr. Obs. [As the name appears abo 
to have the variant tol me-neer ^ entice me near*, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that colmenier stands for 
cull me-ftear ; ch Cull me to you as a name of the 
lieart's-ease (Gerard 703 and 855).] Old name of 
the Sweet William or a variety of it. 

X378 I .YTR Dodoent 11. viL 155 Sweete William or Col- 
meiiier is alho somwhat like to the cioaue Gillofers.^ Ibid. 
11. vil. 157 There in a kind of this herbe [sweete Williams] 
which is common in the countrey gardens, and they call it 
Culmeniers. Ibid. 11. viii. 157 ^Ftoure ConxtemtinopU) 
Many [dowers] clustering togttber after the manner of Tol- 
me-neers, or sweete Williams. 

Oolmey (kp Imi). north, dial. Also ooalmie, 
oolemie,oolmie,oolmy. and in various dial, forms: 
see quots. Colmous (quot. 1654) i-> prob. clue to 
confusion with coalmouse. [Perh. the same word as 
colmie ro/wy,CuLMY ‘sooty, grimy’; but the early 
variants are dilhcult to explain.] The Coal- fish. 

X654 Blaxu Atlas, Scotia, Orcatfum Deter. 138 Piscium 
variorum, prmcipue silurorum minimorum majorum et 
maximoriim (vulgo Seltaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix x8oB Iamikson, Colemie, Coalmie, the Ck>al-fish. 
[X887 Sn/tp. give.s also Colmotk, eolemotk. colmouih, cohn, 
come, and <n the young hah centamie, colminieii 1863 
Couch Brit. Fithet 111 . 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of Culmy a. sooty. 
Colmose, -mouBe, obs. ff. Coalmousb. 
t Co'lniOW. Obs. A kind of sea-gull. 
e X473 V'oe. in Wr.-Wttlcker 761 Hec alcedo, a col mow. 
[Perh. an error for *€olmeft>, or repr. an OE *colmdw for 
*colmjhv, as a comp, of tushv, * alcedo vel alcion * larus 
a sea-mew or gull. It may mean coal- or black-gull ; but 
cf. Calmrwr, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to Coal-mouhk.] 

t Colne* Obs. rare. [Cf. cauna in Du Cange 
as var. of calma, cauma thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw ] (See quots.) 

X338 F.lvot Diet., .9rrV/r/i, aduiigpot or colne made with 
rodcles or rushes. X33a Hulobt, Colne or francke for 
fowles, I 'iuarium. Cob e made of roddes or wyckers, 
Scirpea. [cf. ibid. P'rnmke, cowle, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be faUe.] 

tColO’be^ Obs. rare. [ad. late L. colob-ium.'] 

= COLODIUM. 

X636 Blount Glos^ogr., Colol*e, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming but to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Dalmatica. 


Colobin (kp liJ'bin). Zool, fa. F. colohin f. mod. 
L. generic name Colob-us {xMciy adapted et.%colobe\ 
ad. Gr. AoAojSor docked, curtail L*d.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, di'Uinguished by the 
absence or nidimentaiy development of the thumb. 

x8^ if.Cmtier’s Anim. Kingyl. 57 The black Colobin . . 
Ursine (Zlobin. White-thighed Colobin. 

II Colobixun ikt^lJu-bi^m). [late L., a. Gr. woAd- 
^lov, f. aoAo/ 9 -ot curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic or robe, such as was v^om by the 
clergy of the caily church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Eccles. use replaced by the Dalmatic, 
x6o3 Ceremonies at^ Coronal, yat. / (1685' 8 Then the 
Colobium or Dalm.'ilicn is put on him. x66x Arc. Earl 
Sartdfvic/i in Mrs Palliser /,ace xxv. (1869) apo The Colo- 
bium Sindon'iH of fine lawn laced with fine tiandera lace. 
X846 Fairhoi.t Costume 50 The dalmatic . . took the place 
of the primitive colobium. X876 PuANcukCycl. Costume 1 . 


499. 

II Cololioma rkplt7l>^u'm&). Path. [mod. L., a. 
Gr. Kokohupa the part removed in mutilation, f. 
Kokofius curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ ; f/Vr. a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choroidal fissure. 

1843 tr. y . Afailers E/em. Pkys. IL 1631 The Coloboma 
seems to vise from the imperfect development of the 
iris in the siuiai ioii of the fissure of the choroid. 1875 H. 
Walton Dts. hye 794 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations. 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 178 I'he portions 
of the*«e membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma. 

II Colooasia (kpl^k^’zi&,-BUi). Bol. [L. colth 
cdsia, a. Gr. Kokoieaaia prop, the rhizome or * root ’ 
of the Egyptian water-lily {Nelumbium s/eciosum)^ 
whence exlended to the whole plant.] 

A genus of plants of the Arum family, natives of 
the Indies, and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 
root-stocks, useil as nrticles of food. 

x8a9 Lbr tr. Ibn Batufds Trav. 170 We next came to 
Dadkannan . . In this are found . . thecocoanut and ootocaasia. 


g Ooloeolo, -Is >U). N«tiTe mme 

for the wild wt of South Ametic* (/i/ur 
ilte Likr. l/tup. ACaowl. IV. 141 Coyote, a large oat* 
native to the north part of South America. 

Colooyiitll (kF'l^^>H Alt^o 6 ooloolnthls, 
7 oolooynthis. [ad. L, coheynthit (^(omierly also 
ill Eng. use, with pi. ^idos, and vanant •iaa^ a. 
Qr. KokoMvrkit (Dioscorides). In med.L. the Gr. 
was commonly represented by ^i, hence the forms 
CoLOQUIMT, -IDA, q. V.] 

The Biiter-apple(CfVr«//itf a widely- 

cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of 
which is atout the size of an orange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purrative drug. Also the fruit of 
this plant, and the drug prepared from it. 

a. in Latin forms. 

. »58s J- Hall Hitt. Expott. 49 By a little meale, the 
bitterneHse of colocinthis wu cured in the pouge pot. 
x6oo Biblb (Douayi 9 tCimgt iv. 39 He found as it were a 
wilde vine, and gathered of it the colocynthides of the field 
[Vulg. colocynikuiat agri[. 1676 Grew Anat. PUmtt%^ 
The great Cathartick power of Colocynthis. i68x tr. 
Willii Rem. Med. IVkt. Voc., Colocynikida, or cetegnin* 
tida, a bitter purging goiud or apple. 

B. colocyntk. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Suppl. Course Serm. (i678> 93 Abuse 
your Flocks, and feed them with Colocynths and Hemlocke. 
X73X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Coloquintida, Troches made of 
colocynth are called troches of aJhandal. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Tkerap. (1879' 469 Colocynth is rarely, if ever, used alone, 
but is given in combination .. with milder purgatives, to 
increase their activity, c 18^ Ox/. Bible Helps 015 'The 
colocynth . . grows wild in profusion about Gilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom. 

b. attrih.. as coiocynth-pill, -pith, -pulp, etc. 
i8xx A. T. Thomson Loud. Ditp. fi8i8) 704 Compound 

Colocynth Pills. Take, .colocynth pulp, four parts. 

Hence Ooloay’nthein, a resin -like substance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with sulphuric acid. 
Oolooj'ntliit# » Colocynthin. Oolooynthltin 
(see quot.). 

x86v7a Watts Diet. C hem. s.v. Colocynthin. Colocynthin 
boiled with acidn is resolved, according to Walz, into sugar 
..and colocynihein. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Colocyntkem. 
X838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 709 Colocynthite is 
contained in the fruit of the cucumis colocynthis. X863 ya 
Watts />!<./. Chem. s. v Colocyntkitin, [When] the alcoholic 
extract of bitter apple . . is treated with water, colocyn- 
thitin-remains undissolved. .It is soluble in ether. 

ColOOynthilL (kpldsi‘n]>in). Chem. [see -IN.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling a semi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

X830 Lindlby Hat, Syst. Bot. 193. X840 Henry Elem. 
Chem. II. 333 It contains the bitterness ot the colocynth, 
and appears . . to be a particulv princiole, for which he 
proposes the name of colocyntiiic. XB76 Bartholow AfeU. 
Med. (1879) 481 Colocynthine is a very powerful cathartic. 

Co-lO'gaxithm. Math. [Co- 4.1 (See quot.) 

x88x Wentworth Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained by subtracting ine logarithm of a number front to 
is called trie cologaiithm of the niiinl er, or arithmetical 
complement of the logvithm of the number. 

Cologne (k(7liJu'n). Also4-oolo3me, 4-6ooleyn, 
(5 oollongne), 5 -6 ooleyne, 6 ooUeyne, -ayne, 6- 
7 ooUen, oullin, -en, 7-8 oolen, oollin, 8 oologn, 
(9 ooulogne). [In F. Cologfie, Gcr. KHln, MG. 
Cblen, Du. ATrif/m:— L. Colonia Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.] Name of a German city 
on the Rhine, famous in the Middle Ages on ac- 
count of the shrine of the Wise Men of the East, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used attrib. to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esp. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologne braftd, sword \ also thread, etc. 

c 13x0 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.) 19X 
Into Coloyne. e xaoo Three Kings Cologne (£. £. T. S.) 9 
t>ree holy and woniKipfull kyngis of Coleyn. 1438 Ltbel in 
Wright Pol. Songs 11. 171 Coleyne threde, fustiane, and 
canva-e. X4B3 Act x Rtck. Ill, c. xo 1 1 Calle sylk or Coleyn 
silk throwen or wrought. X548 HM.LCkron.(tio<p 355 Long 
^res called Colleyne Clowystes. c 1330 Otterhurn aoo in 
(Jhild Eng. tr Balleuis vi. (1689) 998/1 They swapped 
together . . Wyth swordes of fyne collayne. c xgpa Faustus in 
Thoms Pr, Rom. (1858) III. 065 Of divers sorts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine, a A rtk. A King 4/ 
Cornwall 167 in I-Hirniv. Percy Polio I M Collen branalle 
haue in my hand, and a Millaine knife fast by me knee. 
1673 Ray youm. Low C. 73 The three kings of ColleiL 
1803 Scott Last Aitnstr. vi. vii, Dickon wore a Cologne 
blade. 

b. Cologne earth (umb^r, brown), a brown 
pigment obtained or prepared from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne ; Cologne yellow, 
a pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
sulphate of lead with sulphate of lime. 

x6^ W. Sandrkron Graphics 59 Terra kmnia, or Cullins 
earth. Ibid. 55 Colens-evth. loid, 57 Terra-Colen is easie 
to work. XW3 Art^s Improv. 1. 39 Grind (^Ilins-Earth 
very fine. 1809 Sowekbv Elucidation e/ Colours 40 Terra 
Sienna:, umlier and Coulognes eaith are cheaper, 1833 G. 
Field Chromatogr, 160 Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen's evth. s8ta Encycl. BHt. XIX. 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown, allied to which are Cologne and Cassel Earth. 

0. Cologne water • Eav db Coloonb, t per- 
fumed spirit manufactured at Cologne since 1709: 
in U. S. often called limply Cologne. 
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slit-4 £u4 d«r. K >flo SlcMd Hi Cdtogne- 

^t«r, and perfumed. sii| B. Tavlou M Tkitntm L edx 
Teecupe,^K^ev« ucdoiimV 3 lt)t. ilpiHowtUut 
ix. i^Sbebim^tlierwetareiidcologlM. 

Cologue^ obf. r. Collooce 
O oloiero, obs. f. Calotve. 

iM BbOUMT GU$t^,, CM^/tfm.esoit of Grediui Moiiln. 

Colok« obl. f. CoLLOOK. 

OoloUteckpUldit). Geci. [CGr.x^Xoi'CoLovl 
•fXidot A stone: see -litb.] An intestine-like 
mass or impression fonnd in the oolitic roc^s of 
Solenbofen, and regarded as worm-casts, or as the 
petrihed intestines of fishes with their contents. 

1837 W. BtxTKLANO Gtai, I. too To these remerkeblefomils 
he [Ageuit] has given the name of coloUtcu. ilaa G. A. 
M AMTXLt Mtdati 0/ Crtmti^n 1 1 . 657. sMo Owen J*akfOHi, 
39 The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. 

Oolomb, ooloxnpne, obs. ff. Columv. 
t C6lO*aibe. Obs, [a. OF. colcmbe (10th c. in 
Llttrd) L. columb’a,'] A dove. 

14I3 Caxton GoM, Ltg^. 497/9 A colombe or dowue • . 
which openlye was seen deynge within the chirche. 

Oolombler, oolomDine, etc. ; see Culub-. 

. Colombo, obs. f. Calubba, a drug. 

>804 Afn/. yml XII. 39s The infos, gentian comp, was 
ordered in lieu of the colomba 

Oolometry (ko^metri). ^[ad. Gr. eaiXo/iSTpfa 
measurement of verses, f. isd&Xov CotON ^ + -/icrpta 
measurement.] In Gr, JProsody, the measurement of 
verses by cola ; hence in Palmogr, the division of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths 
s88a-3 J. R. H arsis in SchaflT Encycl, Rslig, KnawL III. 
3946 To form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf. 
Colon •'.] 

Colon 1 (kdu'l^n). [a. L. colm, a. Gr. h6\o¥ 
food, meat, the colon. The form awXov found in 
MSS. is metrically incorrect {e.g, Aristoph. £q. 
455) and arose from confusion with amXoF a limb 
or member (Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. F. colon,"] 

1 . Anal, The greater portion of the large intes- 
tine, extending irom the caecum to the rectum. It 
ascends by the right Vidnty {right lumbar or ascend-' 
ing colon\ passes below the liver to the spleen 
{transverse colon\ and descends to the left kidney 
{lift lumbar or descending colon) y whence it extends 
(as the sigmoid flexure^ or loft iliac colon) to the 
commencement of the rectum, f Formerly, popu- 
larly, the belly or guts ; To feed or satisfy colon : 
to appease hunger. 

» 39 l T RKvisA Barth, De P, R, v. xHi, (X49O 156 The 
th:!^e gretc gutte hiahte Colon . . is joyned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. 1541 R. Copland Guy^ 
dads Quest. Chirurg.^ The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconds 
Colon. i6aa Massinger & Drkkrr Virgin Martyrm. iii, 
Mine eyes . . curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. 1631 Hkywooo Maid 0 / ike IVest It. iv. 
Wka 1874 II. 393 What trick have you to satishe Colon t 
stfSl S, iloLi.ANo Zara, (17x9) 8 Our Champions . . Colon 
cramm’d with an accustom'd vacuity. 1670 PhtL Trans. V. 
9097 One Colon or Colick gut. s8oo tr. Lagrange's Ckem. I. 
306 A calailus, weighing several ounces, found in the colon 
of a horse, xfl^a £. Wilson AhsU, Vade M, 516. 187a 
Huxley Pkys. vi. 150, 

b. Entom. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

1836-9 G. Newport in Todd Eucgcl. Anat, II. 971/a s.v. /m- 
sect. It [the stomach] then is continued backwards as a long 
ilium and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct rectum. 1877 Huxley Astat, Jnv, Anim, 409. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson 139. 

Colon ^ (kJu'Vn). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. awXov 
limb, member or danse of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 

M 1 . In Gr, Phetoric and Prosody, a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical period ; hence 
in Palaeography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standara of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts, plur, oola. 

1389 [see 9]. x88a W. Blades Caxton 196 The Greek 
grammarians . . called a complete sentence a period, a limb 
was a colon, and a clause a comma. 1883 J. k. Harris in 
Amor . Jml, Phdol. IV. ist From Suidas wo find that when 
the forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 

llnd, X59 The methods employed in breaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods. Ibid., Colon-writing is 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. 

fig, a sM Cleveland Poems, Against Sleep 19 Sleep 1 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss. Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. 

2 . A punctuation-mark consisting of two dots 
placed one above the other [ : ] usually indicating 
a discontinuity of grammatical construction greater 
than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
that marked by the period, plur. oolona. 

Its best delned nse is to separate clauses which are gram- 
matically independent and discontinuous, but between 
which there Is an apposition or similar relation of sense. 
Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra- 
tion, extract, etc. But * Its use Is not very exactly fixed ; 

It was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period * (J.), It is also employed to 
di^de prose into metncal periods for chanting, 

1380 Puttinham Eng, Poesie 11. iv. fv.] <Arb.) 88 The 
Bumaent reformers of language, invented, three manner of 
The second they called colon, not a peace hut as it 
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wem a 

twiieaa _ , . 

Amarimof aasnttneenot wded whkh biMds with 
two prickea 1884 iC Moot Anmer^ This pUhdy is not 
perfect senio-niilosi yew takt away the Coiom 1948 J« 
Mason Eieeut, u A Comma Stops die Yoke while we may 
privately tell one, a Semi Colon two : a Colon three ; and 
a Period four. 173s CWAWaaBO Cycl a. v., Others say, a 
colon is to he used when the sense ie perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded* sSag L. Morrav E$ig, Gmm. (ed. 5) 
I. 403 The Colon is used 10 divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon. i88e W. BiAima Caxton xss (Caxton] em- 
ployed three points, the commas the colon, and the period 
or Tull point. 

Oo‘loa>. rare. Also 7 oolone. [a. F. colon 
L. colbn-us, i. colSre to dll.] A husbandman. 

s6o6 G. W[ooDCocKic] tr. Mist, Jvstine Gg 5 a, His father 
was a Colone or.taaant to the famous Smt Aurelius, 
tdax Boston Ansd, Mel, Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 99/a To 
see., a country colone toil and moil. i8e8 J. Barlow 
Coi$tsnb, I. 737 To aid the colon's as the carrier's toil, To 
drive the coulter and to fat the soil. 

t Colon 4 . Obs. [ad. F. colonnex cf. Collon, 
Colonkb] - CoLUinr (of merenry). 

1763 SrsY Barometer In Phil, Tram. LV. 84 The small 
howl at the top . . renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercury's ascent, the bowl giving h an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 

Ckllmiate (kdldk'n/tt). [ad. late L. eolbn&t-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. coldnus ; cf. F. colonat.] 
In the later Pom, Empire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf-who could not be bought or sold, 
but who wag inseparably bound to the soil. 

Colonder : see Coli andeb. 

Colonel f k^m^l), sb. Forms : a. 6 ooronelle, 
ooxronel, 6-7 ooronel(I, 7 -all, oorronell; 

6-7 ooloneU, 6-8 ooUonell, (7 oolenel), 7 8 
oollonel, 6- colonel. [In i6th c. coronet, a. F. 
coronnefolao eorottel, couronnel, and later colonnel'y 
ad. It. colonnello, colonello chief commander of a 
regiment, f. colonna Column: cf. colontullo, co- 
lon{n)ella * a little colurone or piller * in Florio ; 
also la compagnia colonnella, Yr, la compagnie 
colonelle, or simply la colottelle, the first company 
of a regiment of infantry. *The colonel was so 
called, because leading the little column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment* (Skeat). The 
early Fr. coronet also Sp. coronet) was due 
to the dissimilation of /-/, common in Romanic, 
though popular etymolo^ associated it with 
corona, couronne crown. It is still dialectal (see 
Littr6^, but was supplanted in literary use, late 
in 16th c., b^ the more etymological colonntl\ 
and under tins influence and that of translations 
of Italian military treatises colonel also appeared 
in Eng. ^1580. The two forms were used in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Decker, and others ; 
coronet was the prevailing form till 1630, but 
disappeared in writing c 1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this date, 56 have coronet, 33 
colonel, thus distributed: up to 1590 coronet ai, 
colonel 1 ; 1591-1630 cor- 31, col- aa ; 1631-50 
cor- 4, col- 10; 1651- cor-o. In 17th c. colonell 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (iii verse) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 it began to be 
reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, coVncl 
(according to Jones Pract, Phonography, 1701, 
kffin^l], as recorded by Dr. Johnson 1755-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd 1818 ; in 
Farquhar’s i'fr fVildair {lyoj) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to coll. Hut app. the 
earlier coronet bad nex er died out of popular use ; 
Dr, A. J. Ellis Eng, Pronunc, 1074/3 cites Dyche 
ipo for (kv’rmiel), Buchanan 1766 for (k^-jnil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (ktl'mel) the pronunciation now 
established, though apparently not yet universal 
in 1816. Cf. the following examples : 

xsfS T. FiIher in KlIU Orig. Lett, Ser. iv. III. 996 Certen 
of cne worthiMt Almaynen at the desire of their coronell . . 
reentred the same, sm T. Stocker Civ. JVarrss Low C. 

I. 8a b, r6 ensignes of Almaynen, whoM Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 1398 Barret Thoor. IVarres a«o 
Colonell or Coronell, a French word, is the commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Maestre del Campo, 1603 Knolles Hist. Tnrks 
(16381 tix The Colenels. Captains, and other martial men. 
s6^ FLBTCMBa Rule a iVife il ii. Prithee Coronel, How do 
thy companies fill now f sfiga Chapman ft Shirley Bait 1, 
Enter the CoronelL 1647 JR. Stapvlton Jnvmed 983 The 
great court favorite. Pans, sells The malor's place and colo- 
nel'a 1636 Cowley Davideis iv. 549 Till Us and Jathan 
their stout Colonels (<»<£ 1710 col'nrisj fell. 1691 Nsw Disc, 
Old Inireagne xv. 4 For equal Falshood, equal Fate befell, 
This dub'd a Knight, and that a ColloneL >701 Farquhar 
Sir H, iVildsur 1. i. 4 Ay, the Coll has made his Fortune 
with a witness Ibid, 11. it. xj I'm a pretty Gentleman. 
Coll, where's your wife? 17x3 Swift ChaShsm 4 F., Manya 
shaft, Pointed at ool'nels, lords, and beaux. s8i8 C. Iambi 
MU, Diet, (ed. 4I xx6 Both the English and Scotch, hut 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, and 
so do the Irirfk. s8s6 'Quis* Grand Master sn, 177 If a 
tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet iniernal 
tlhS J. Neal Bro, JoneUhan 111 . 14 Our cawncl.] 


coxiioim 

1. Th« mpeiior officcf of a wlMtlwr of 

iniimtiyoroavmliryii 

Cbhmd^ on whom, Id tbe BfilWi io 

the Artillery Bfid £Dgi&eei«)| the ^cooiueiid m the 
rwimeot generally devolvtt, tod below the gebeial 
officer, who is attached to no oqe regiment. The 
title is often honorary, and conferrm upon dis- 
tinguished officers or prlnoes of rwfd blop<L 
1^-83 (see above]. 1338 BAsear Theor, tParm iv. L 
no In the time of. . Henrie the eight, .those were intituled 
Colonels, or as some will, Coronets, which the Spaniaides 
do call Maeslort do Campo, sM CArt« I^itm A 
true relation of such oocttrrencts . . as hath hapned in viiw 
ginia .. written by Captain Smith, Coronell of the said 
^llony. sfige MASsmaBR btM if Hoaonr iti, i, Dtieit 
may make a serieant to aeolonel 1743 Obtero. cone. Navy 
44 Colonels of Regiments Of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twdve hundred Pounds; iBtgWBMJNCtpN 
in Gurw. Disp. Xll. 46 The r^ment to be commanded by 
a Colonel and each oS the Battalions by a lieutenant Cok^ 
nel or Major. 1844 H* H. Wilson Brit, India IIL 77 
Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement, ii8t J. Grant 
CameranioHs 1 . 1 5 ffir Piers .. had been iqipouited , . ftiM 
colonel of the old reglmenL 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 
as trUmnus, magister equitum, etc, 

s^ FaiMle Pacions 11. x. eix The grande Coronelle that 
hadcharge oner ten thousande. sjm Gsenewev Tsscitnd 
Ann. 1. X. (s 699) 19 C. Celronius, Colonel of the first Iwfioiu 
i6oe Holland Livy iv. xviii. 151 Hie Coronell of the Caval- 
lerie [magister eonituml, with his cornets of horse, tfiaa 
Bingham Xenophon xa6 Next day he sent for the Coroneli 
and Captaines of the Armie. t6^ Baxter Paraphr, JI. T* 
Actsxxlv. 99 When I haveipoke with Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, I will judge the cause. 

2 . Angling, A kind of artificial salmon-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 349 There are two unU 

forms which the Colonel r^oices in. 

8 . attrib, and in Comb,, as colonel-commandant : 
t oolonel-enaign, the colours of a colonel or his 
regiment, also the bearer of these colours ; colonel- 
general, an officer placed at the head of all the 
troops of one army. 

1377-87 Holinsmed Scot. Chron. (x8o6l I(. 935 A gentle- 
man which bare the smd monsieur de laChapcIlenis^coroncU 
ensigne. 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. v. saB Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, Cofond*Ensign.>i(i387 Klemimc CVn/m. Holinsked 
111 . X903, 9 Piero StrouQ, coronelle of three ensigns of 
Italians], 1303 Mavnarob Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 6 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, our "coronell-generall was of th^r 
counsayle. i6a8 R. Markham ^Wle , Dewription of..Sir 

i ohn Burgh, Colonell Generali of his Maiesties Annie, syos 
,ond, Gau. No. 3700/3 CkilonelGeneral of the Swiss, sbay 
Southey Hist, Penms, IVar 11 . 904 The colonel-com- 
mandant of the French. s88a Burch in Ilarpedt Mag, 
M;w 855/9 He. .was. .made colonel-general, with the raiik 
of field-marshal. 

Oolonelf V. [f. prec. sb.l trans. To make a 
colonel of, style * Colonel^*, intr. to play the 
colonel (see Colokkllino). 

1687 R. L’Estrange Brief Nisi. Times i. 81 The Wit- 
nesses. .were All-to-be Coloneli’d, Doctor’d, Captain'd, and 
Squir'd, for the Credit of the Story. 

Colonelcy (k^-mdlsi). [X Colokbl, after 
lieutenancy, etc.: see -OT.] The post, rank, or 
commission of colonel. 

1797 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) II. 446 Your good 
father tells me you are in great ho^ of the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 68 He.. might 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters. 1876 Green Short 
Nisf. ix. 689 The colonelcy of the Royal Life Guards. 
Oolono'Uing, vbl, sb. [from assumed vb. to 
CoLOMKL : see -INO I.] A Hudibrastic expression 
for; Acting or playing the colonel ; in later times, 
sometimes taken humorously as ' trying to raise a 
regiment, beating about for soldiers^. 

* ' ly traceable to that early s _ 
was carried on with little general 


In Hudibras, probably traceable to that early stage of 
te Civil War when it was carried on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colond That 


(notably Colonel Cromwell) were conspicuous, — being in- 
dependent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of a 
strategic whole. (Edith Thompson.) 

1663 BuTLEa Nud, I. i. 14 1 nen did Sir Knight abandon 
dwelling. And out he rode a Colondling. 1691 Southbrne 
Sir A, Love 1. i, 1 robb'd my keeper . . and under thy dis- 
cretion, came a Collonelling after him ht-re into Fiance. 
a 1745 Swift Songs 4 Ball. (x8o7 106 No subject fit to try 
your wit When you went coIonelUng. 1836 Gen. P. Thomf- 
SON Exerc. (1849) IV. 79 A roan is not to go out * colonel- 
ling*. .In search of remote wrongs and dubious grievances. 
1^ Stocqueles mu, Encycl., Co/tmel/ing, boating about 
for soldiers. A familiar phrase. 1859 Mahoney ReL 
Father Front 480 A truce to war I a long release From 
* colonelling I* i88x Stevenson Fitg. Puerisque 89. 
Colonelftbip (k^-Judljlp). arch. For forms see 
Colonel, [f. Colonel + -ship.] > Colonelcy. 
Also, the personality of a colonel ; cf. lordship. 

S39x Garrard Art Warre X5x The rest of the eneigne 
bearers under his collonndshlp. 1398 Florio, Coloneliaio, 
a coronell-ship^ the office of a coronell 1643 MASSiNtiSR 
Now IVay 111. li, Spite of his lordship, and his colonelahip. 
^ Sr her togenbosh 93 The Coronelship , . is giuen vnto 
Count Maurits. a <743 Swift (J.), Colonelship was coming 
fast upon him. 1868 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. ti, For all his 
gravity and Colonelship, it would appear the old spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him. 

t Co'loner. Obs. [f. F. colon or L. colSn ush- 

-BH.] « Colonist. 

x6oe Holland tr. Livy m. W. 90 That multitude . . with- 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coioners and 



COLOmAL. 


00£OST. 


Inhabitants i6sa C^mdm *9 Brit, 1. 138 Part oflt 

• 'tbsY mado ovt r to coloners and new mhabitants^ 
t CO'loneM. [Kither ghort for colondess^ or an 
error for it Cf. F. colomlU female colonel or 
colooels wife.] A female colonel. 

1867 Land. Gax, No 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motca . . 
commanded as a Coloness amongst the Wotnen. 

Colonel te. obs. f. Colonnvftk. 

Colonial a. (s^.) [f. L. colSnia 

CoLoSY + -AL : so ill mod.Fr.j 

A. adj, 

1. Of, beloD^tngf to, or relating^ to a colony, or 
{spec,) the British colonies ; in American history, 
of or belon^ng to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States, or to the time 
while they were still colonies. 

1 » 7 SS 73 not in Johmsom.] in 6 Buskr JPejn't. Pfoct iv. | 
Wk«. 9a In all otir Colonial Cotincili. 18^ M* Cullocm 
Aic. Brit ^Empire (1854* II. xi CotTee, indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial artidea. toNCr. PAanifint 
Spip i, In Mather's Magnalia Christ! Of the old colontal 
time. 1875 JevoNS i x87B> tat In foreign and colonial 

mint& s8^ Humphrkys Coirt-CffH. Afan, xxiii. 308 The 
colonial was a form of proviiu:ial TOvernment which pre- 
vailed in the Augustan age.^ 1884 Standard b 8 Feh. s/i In 
dehance of the expressed wishes of the Colonial Office. 

2. Biol, Forming a colony (i»ee Colony 8). 

18B5 H. N. M0ST.1.RT in Times r6 Jan. 5/3 Colonial animals 
were animals consisting in nn aggreeation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used . . was . . com* 
pound animals. 1888 Kollicstom & Jackson A atm. Ei/s 
735 Tlve colonial Anthosoa. 

B. sb, 

1, An inhabitant of a colony ; — Colonist i b. 

xiSg Erased s Ma^. f)ct. 433 The colonials arc as sensitive 
to home criticisms as the Viiiikees. 1885 Fbouou Oceana 
xviii, The rising generation of colonials. 

2. Often used c\\\^t.^e.pAox cdonial bishopyColonial 
product^ etc., the sh. lieing supplied l>y the context. 

s888 Daily News 13 l>ec. aft Jlest skins, .sell readily, while 
tlie finer colonials ha\e receded slightly. 

Colonialism (kifldo'niiilir.'mi. [f. prec. + -IHM.] 

1. Tlie prncticc or manner of things colonial. 

1864 Elis. Murray E . Narmau I 48, I daresay she will I 
be a nice moihei I y person, and untainted by colonialism. 
s8^ American VI. 46 The narrow iraiiiinels of cduiiialism. 

b. A practice or idiom |)eculiar to or chnrac* 
teristic of a colony. (Cf. provincialism.) 

Mrs. D. Daly Diggittf^ ^ Sgnatting' 239 To use a ] 
colonialism, * the place was going nltead 

2. The colonial system or principle. 

1888D1CEY Eng. Case agst. Ifome Rule (ed. s) 373 F.nglish 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 standard so May 
d\ There are three competing influences at work in South 
Africa. .Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 
ColoniAlist. rart—^. [f. as prcc. + -1ST.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 Examiner x8 Jnn. 34/3 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Colonialise (k/l^uviiabir), v. nonce-tod. [f. 
Colonial + -izk.j fmirx. To make colonial. 

^ 1864 Enz. Murray E , Nortnan I. too If you remain here, 
in a tew years you will be cdonialiKd. 

Colonially (k^lJ>‘ni&li/, adv, [f. aa prec.4- 
•LY^.] la a colonial manner; in relation to the 
colonies. 


.*«43 Taifs Mar. X. 599 Mr. Hood, .looks, .rather coloni- 
ally at certain subjects. 1843 Biacktu. Mag. LIV. 647 The 
quantity of yarn, .exported colonially. 

ColonialneSB. rare—^. Colonial quality. 

18S6 Land. Q. Rev. Oct. 189 The drearinen of Manitoba 
or the unpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Ooloniaroh (k/fldu niaik). nonce^wd. [f. h. 
coldni-u colony + •arc ha — Or. -apxfjt* cf. patri- 
arch f\ A ruler or founder of a colony. 

1808 J. Barlow Ceiumb. iv. 517 Tlial great ooloniarch 
fRaleigh] Must yield the palm. 

Ctolonifttdp sb, Roman Hist. [f. L. colonia + 
-AT8 : cf. senate f\ The body constituting a Roman 
colony. Also aftrib. or as adj, 

1868 J. B. Ross yirrit i We find, .the new coloniate ev- 
clainiing--*out Old Colonist ! * ibid.^ The Praetorian system, 
in which the coloniate system meigcd. 
t Oolonioalp A* Obs. rare— ^ [f. L. colonic-tss 
pertaining to husbandmen (f. colbn-us CoiON * 1 ) 4 - 
-AL.1 Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

4Si^i Spelman P'euds i Tenures xxv. (R), Colonicnl 
aervioes were those which were done by the CcorU and 
Socmen (that is husbandmen) to their lords. 

Colonisit (kP Idniat). [f. Colonize : see -ist.] 
1. a. One who colonizes or settles in a new 
country ; one who takes part in founding a colony ; 
a member of a colonizing expedition. D. An iu- 
hubitant of a colony. 

lyot J. Logan in Pa. Hist. See. Mem. IX. 68 If good 
colonists were brought into them. snaBumw, Amer. Tsur. 


colonists were brought into them. 
Wka. 185a 111 . 170 When.. you ri 
tion, and thereby nHed the minds 


t into them. tyjaBmmAmer. Tax. 
hen. .you revivM the scheme of taxa- 
d the minds of the colonkts with new 


sStB Homica Sistd. Elera PreC 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digimoua species 1 have added Watson's oninion as to whether 
th^ are * cokmists ' or * denizens '. Xbia. xliL sis Chrysan^ 
tkemmn eupetnm. cultivated fields t a coknust. Watson. 
Oblomtltf (kpl 6 nai‘tia). Med. [Unctymol^- 
cally f. CoLON^-h-iTfa; the proper etymologic 
form is CouTia.] Inflammation of the colon. 

1834 GoooS/mfy Med. (ed. 4) TI. 340 Dr. hoUiughall has 
distinguished it by the naxte m Colonitis. <846 (a Day tr. 
Simen*s Anim. Chem. 11 . 391 lo gpitritis, colonitis. 
CtoloniiaUa rk^ lonoizain . a. ff. COLONIZB 
+ -ABLI .1 Capable of being colonized. 

1864 W. V'avloh in Ann. Ref>. 11. 303 By the oocuMtion I 
of . . colonizable territory. 1883 O. Allkn Cetm Cleat * s 
G arden xxxvii. ssi To eveiy part of the oolonizahle world* 

CSolonisation (kpdonairii/on). [f. Colon iza 4 - 
•ATION.} 'The action of colonizing or fact of being 
colonized ; establishment of a colony or colonies. 

1770 Bukkk Pres. Disconi. Wks. 185a III. 113 Our growth 
by Golonuation, and by conquest. 1849 Grots Greece it. 
xxii. (ed, 2) III. 465 'ITie stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward . . begins from the 11th Oljnnpiad. 1875 Jowrtt 
Plate (ed. 3> V. 59 Colonization is in some ways easier when 
the colony i.H drawn from one country. 

b. with of. 

*776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. vii. f 3 iVmV., The discovery 
and colonisation of America. 1861 Goldw. Smith Irish 
ihst. 99 Janies carried on the colonization of Ireland. s8to 
Frkkman Nertf!.. Cmq. (1876) 1 . iv. 191 Some real Danish 
Luloiiizatloii of the ^ninsula. 

0 . attnb. Colonization scheme : see next. 

1837 Ht. Martinfau Soc.Amer. 1 1 , xri The chief olBcers 
of the Colonisation Society. Xbid., The ColoMiMOtion scheme 
. .and the aliolitlon scheme. 

ColOIliza*tioniat. [f- prcc. 4 - -tst.] An ad- 
herent or advocate of colonization: spec, in U. S, 
Hist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves aiKl free negroes from America, 
as a solution of the slavery question there. 

1837 Ht. Martinkau Sec. Amrr. II. 13a He is a colonisa- 
tioniht, and desires that the general government should 

S urchnse the .slaves . . and ship tliem off to Africa. 1830 
Ihs. Stowk l/uc/a Tem'x C. xv. 133 The doctor..wa.s a 
staunch colonisaiionist. t8!5a FrasiRXg Mag. XLVI. 535. 

OoloXliS6 (kp l^naiz^ v. Also -ise. [f. stem of 
J.. colon- ns, colctt-ia and Eng. Colony 4- -IZK ; cf. 
mod.F. coloniser.'] 

1. trans. To settle (a country) with colonists; to 
plant or establish a colony in. 

sdoa Uachm Adxd. Holy bVar{J.\ The farther occupalioa 
and colonizing of tliose countries, c 1645 Howell Lett. lu. 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In* 
habitants. 1780 Coxr. Rnss. Disc. 4 The Southern district 
was conquered and coloniMfd, si68 Glaostonr yrtv, Mundi 


f^ousy. z8i6 Sotmtinr Poets Pilgr. tv. 41 To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond tlw scsul i 8!86 Froudx 
Hist. Eng. (1858 1 ll.viti. S43 The Ronutn military coUmists 
remained Roman alike on the Rhine and on the SkildirateA 
i8jf6 Green Short Hist. viii. 490 Among the Sngliab 
oolomsis of North America. 

2. transf. An animal or plant which has quite 
establish^ itself in a place where it la not Uidi- 
geaoua. 


was conquered and coloniMfd, si68 Glaostonr ytw, Mundi 
ti. (187a) 49 The descendant of Kadmos who h^ colonised 
Tliebes from Phoenicia, absel. 1807 Sout-hisv Espriella's 
Lett. (1814) 1 . 352 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. s868 J. E. T. Rogers Pot. Eton. 
xix. (1876) 359 'I’hongh the government docs not colonise, it 
watches over emigration. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

i8z6 Shelley Let. to Peacock aB July, These [seeds] I 
mean to colonize in my garden. 1840 1.n Hi.AhmMAKL> in New 
Monthly Mag. IJC. 4x1 'J'hc thousands of inthrailed and 
helpless resideats coluinzed norili of Hyde- park. 

3. intr. To form or establish a colony or settle* 
ment ; to settle. Also transf. of auimnls and 
plants ; cf. Colonist 2 . 

x%\j Byron in Moore Lffe 358 , 1 urrite. . from the banks of 
the Brenta. .where I have colonised fbr six months to come. 
18*9 Southey in <>. Rev. XLI. 4x6 To colonize in Africa . . 
was the first wish of his heart. ^ z86a An!«ted Ckannel Isl. 
II. ix. (ed. 3) 306 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Oolonlaad ppl. a., Oolmiialiig vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

z6aa (see il 1631 Lithgow Trev. x. 431 Our collonitd 
plantaton there, c s^5 Howell /.vff. (i6^> I. 169 Tha 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of Manders, have 
much drained this country of people. 18^ Sou 1 hey in A nn. 
Rev. Ill 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1899 
Db QuinCkv Ceylon Wks. XU. 3 Tb» colonising genius of 
the British people. z88o A. R. Wallace Isl. ll\fe xxiii. 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. 

Coloniser (kp'lundizan). One who colonizes. 
1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) 1 . 149 Certain other 
warlike colonisers. 1876 Bancrovt Id ist, U. S. VI. xxx. 
93 I'he oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes. 
i8Bb a. R. WALrjtcE Isl. Lfe xxiL 473 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisera 

Colonnade ( kpl5n^ d). Also 8 eoUonade, 8-9 
colon-, [a. F . colonnade, f. colonne column, app. alter 
It. colonnato^ f. colonna column, pillar : aee -ADB.} 

1. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an entablature. 

1918 Lady M . W. Montague Lett. II. 68 The vast palaces 
. . Joined together by a magnificent colonnade. STtS Pont 
Odyss. 111. 5ti Beneath the pompous colonade. tlhS P> 
Nicholson Pmet Build. 485 Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares end morketa iM Embbson Eng, Thttfir, 
.Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) 11 . sax Stonehenge is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet. 

2. transf. A similar row of trees or other objects 
1784 CowvBR Task i. 853 Not distant far, alength of^km- 

nade . .These chesnuts nmg'd in correspondiiu; lines* S79a 
Poplar Field a. ufS Sir J. Banks in Mone Amer. 
Geog. IL 17a Ranges or natural pUlars. .standingln natural 
colonnades. i8te J. G. ^trutt Sylva Brit. <9 The Eliq is 
peculiarly fitted for * the length of ctrfonfuioe ' which our 
forefathers loved to make. 


-) Cotoi|WMlsA(l»l&iZ*d*d),a. (t.pMe.»^DL] 

' Furnisheii with or htrinff « eoloauMk. 

' iliS W. Tatlw in Aim. Zm lit j, Tb* VntlfiiWji 
cehiffMiadsd nauM. s8|s Cast. Tiulawmkv Ado. Fsasiyw 
‘ Sen II. 137 I’he house ..was coionaded. ifisi TwunrSOM 
I Daisy xiv. Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

OololilUi'do, obs. var. of Colonnadb : see -ado. 

I Z7N5 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 35 CoUooadoeB. .in- 
serted only to sliew the Use of Kaking-Arcbea 

t Ooloiine. Obs. [F. : cf. Colon.] Coluitn. 

tr. Gaya's Art Witt TI. 107 Colonne or Pillar is the 
File of an Army when it marches. 

Cbloanette (kpldnet). [a. F. eoloptnottf, dim. 
of colonne Colitmn.] 

1. Arch. A small cohimn. 

1879 Sir G. Scon- Led. ArcMt. !. 155 The delicate colo- 
nettes which decorate the mullioiis of wiudowa ififis At he- 
nmum 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of ruddy porphyry. 

2. Anal. A slender column of bone, etc. 

1871 Cohen Dis. Throat 183 This network consists of 
colonnettes of greater or lesser size. 

Colon ur, ob.9. f. Colanduu. 

Colony (kp’ldni), sb. Also 6-7 oolonie, 7 
collony. [M£. colonic, ad. ( {mrtly through OF. 
colonie) L. coWuia. f. colon ne tiller, farmer, culti- 
vator, planter, settler in a new country. 

L. coldnia hud thus the senses of * farm ', * landed estate \ 

' settlemcDt uiid was esp. the profwr term for a public 
settlement of Roman citizeus in a hostile or newly conquered 
country, where they, retaining their Roman citizaiship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison^ being mostlymrsu^ 
of veteran soldiers who had seiycd tlietr time ; hence it was 
applied to the place so occupied, or to towns which were 
raised to the same rank and privileges. Among the nine 
Roman colonist bi Britain, were London, Batli, Chester, 
Lincoln. The Roman writers further used their word 
coldnia to trannlate Gr. ivoiKia a settlement of airetirm, 
lit. * people from home', i.e. a bodv of mnigraoU who 
settled abroad as an independent self-governed vdAtv 01 
state, unconnected with the unTpoiroAK or mother city save 
by religious tiei. But in later Greek it was app, felt that 
the btroteia was not properly equivalent lo the Roman 
coldnia, which was therefore used untranslated as xoAwvmi 
(A cts xvi. 13 ). It was esp. in reference to the Roman 
celdnim that the word made its first appearance in the mod. 
langs., as in 14th c. French in Berciieure (see Littrd). In 
Eng., Wyclif used it in Acts xvi. is. but this was app. a 
mere literalism, and was not continued in the 16th c. versions. 
Its modern ^plication to the planting of settlements, afler 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly dUcovered lands, 
was made, in the 16th c., by L^in and Italian writers, whose 
works were reiuiered into English by Richard Eden.] 

I. After Roman use. 

t L A farm, estate in the country ; a rural settle- 
ment. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. xa The rurall people almndon* 
ing their colonies fled for rescue into the citie. 1613 Hey* 
WOOD hreuten Age 11. ii, The Collonics into the Citiies flyiL 
And till immuru, they thinJre themselues not safe, zfigfi 
Blount Olojssogr,, Colonie. .Also a Grange or Farm, where 
husbandry is kept. 

2. Applied to a Roman colonia. 

138a Wyclif Acts xvi. 13 To Philippis, that is the firsto 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonye [Vulg. colonia \ Gr. 
xoAwi'ia; Tindalb, CranmEr, a free citie; Geneva whose 
inhabitants came from Rome to dwell there ; Rkeims a 
coldnia', z8zi a Colonic. Rhehns, 1583, explains 'col&nia 
is such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers, 
sent thither from the great cities and states, namely from 
the Romans’]. i6oe Holland Livy 147 iR.) When they had 
reuisiered and placed the coloners, they remained still them- 
Mives in the same colonie. 1616 Bullokar, Among the 
Romans, .the place to which they were sent was callea by 
the name of Colonie. 1761 Gibron Decl. 4 /'• IL xviL ax 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 

8 . Applied to a Greek aTotnia. 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) 563 He draue out the bar- 
barous People, and made a Colony of It, of sundry Nations. 
16x1 Bible IVisd. xii. 7 That the land ■ ■ might receitie a 
worthy colonie [aifoixiar, Covxap. be a dwelliuge] of Gods 
children. 17x8 Newton Chronel. Amended l 136 The 
Greeks began . . to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 Thirl* 
WALL Greece I 387 From the Greek cedonies in ^rope, 
Africa, and Asia. 1849 Grotr Greemu. xxii. (ed. ■) llL 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sidly, of which 
we know the precise date, is placed aiwut 735 b.c Ibid. 

11. XX vii. IV. 39 Thera was the mother-dty the colony 
Kyreneh herself a colony from Lacedaemon. 

II. In modem application. 

4. A settlement m a new countiy; a body of 
people who settle in a new locality, formin|f a com- 
munity subject to or connected with their parent 
state t the commimity so formed, consisting of the 
original settlers and their descendants and socces* 
soxs, as long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept ^ 

1348-9 Compl. Scot. X. (x87a> 8a To prene that scotbmd 
▼as an« colons of ingtand qnben it vai Arrst inhabit, iggg 
Eosn Decades ii. l ^(fr. Latin of Peter Martyr 15x6), Vppoa 
the bankes..they [Pizorro, etc.] enteoded to playnte thek; 
newe colonie or babitocion. Ibid. 353 (fif^ Italian) Which 
thynge they [Christian Princes] myght easely brvnge to 
passe by auignyng;e colonies to inhobite dyuerti places of 
that hemispheric, m lyke owner as dyd the Romanes in 

n fipces oewely subdued. 1613 Puichas Pilgrimage vsn. 

ia O name Colon . .which to the worlds end bast con- 
ducted Coloniea tfigi Hoaaas Leviaik. 11. xxfi. tx8 
Colonies sent ftom England, to pbmt Virginia, etc. zyu 
Bvikb Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. Ifl. 73 The coloniet . . com* 
plain, that they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are 
not represented. 18I3 Bbblst Expam. Eng. 38 By 8 



PQmKt. 


m* ^ They have lived longr Id die BiuAliih ooloiiVt ivtf 

35 1* 3 aVp .toiSlX; ^ lo 2 
coloniesi iMI Mwe 4 Jan. Since our laM 

telcKran hem raini have been generel in the ooloniei. 

5. iransf, A number of people of t paiticntar 
nationality residing in a fbreijra city or coimtrjr 
(especially in one quarter or ^rict) ; a body of 
people of the same occupation settled among others^ 
or inhabiting a i^iculat locality, b. The district 
or quarter i^pbited by such a body of people. 

1711 Addison SftcL No, 31 p 3 To furnish us every Year 
with a Colony of Muricians. 1737 Swift Boiigtt to Boggttn^ 
Colonies of beggars. 1844 Linoakd Ane-to-Sax, Ck. (1858) 
II. xuL s6s A colony of monks, J^ows 4 Nov. 

S/6 The freehold 'colonies* [in the Potteries] .. show no 
mean uste in architecture and decoration. AfoJ, A well- 
known memfier of the English colony at Moscow, 

^ 6 . trans/, and/^. oi animalsi etc. 
xdSS Sis T. Bsowns Hydriot. liL 17 The Earth whereof 
all things are but a colony. sSm Dbyosn i/irf. Georg. 
IV. a8 Calls out the vent'rous Colony to swarm. 1713 
Warder True Auwoom 105 To^kem Bees in Boxes or 
Colonies. 1760 Lifo ^Adv, ^Cat 6 The other species are 
as fond of formitig colmies as we are. 1840 Dickens Barn, 
Rwige i, Colonies of sparrows chirped, .in the eaves. 

7 . Geol. Applied by Barrande to a group of fossil 
forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other 
than that of which they are characteristic. 

1859-78 Dabwin Orig, Spec. xi. fed. 6) 991 The so-called 
‘ colonies * of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reappear. 1885 Geikik Text Bk. Geol. v. | 6. 61& 

8. Biol. An aggregate of individual animals or 
plantSp forming a physiologically connected struc- 
ture, as in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

187a Nicholson PalxMt. 199 The external investment of 
the colony — the * coenoeciuin * or 'polyioarium '. 18B8 Kolles- 
TON A Jackson Anttn. I.tle 393 A Tapeworm is not a colony 
composed of an ahexual head and sexual proglottides or 
segments. Ibid 735 [In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooida 
. .then usually form a massive colony in which the indi- 
viduals are united by a plentiful common basis or coenosarc. 

9 . adtrib , - Colonial. 

1776 Adam Smith VV. II. iv. vii. 177 The colony trade 
has be en continually increasing. 1780 Bukkk Sp. Eeon. Re/, 
Wits. 111 . 390 In the management of the colony politicks. 

Colony, V. rare, [t. prec.] trans. To colonize. 

OoiLviB cites Fansiiaw. 

ColopCe, -ppo, obs. ff. CoLLOP. 

Coloph-p Colophon-, abbreviations of Colo- 
phony, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as OoTophont, (Cj,, II„'i on oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. OoTophllene, Dcvillc’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of culophene with baryta. Oolo- 
pho'lio Mid (see quot.). OolophonaU, a salt of 
a colophonic acid. Goloplio’alo aoidu, the resinous 
acids present in colophony. Oo'lophoala (see 
quot.). Oo'lophoaozm, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony. 

sMs-ya Watts Diet, Chem. 1 . 1086 Colophene an aro- 
nutic oil . . exhibiting by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. Ibid. ic«7 Colobholie acid..\^t constituent of 
colophony which is lea.st soluble in alcohol. 1838 T. 1 'homson 
Chewu Org. Bodies 506 Rose, .analysed the colophonates of 
silver ana lead. Ibid.^ A brown resin, possessing more 
powerful acid characters, to which Unveroorben hu given 
the name of colophonic acid. sSflg-ya Watts Diet. Chem. 
L 1067 Co/opkontc acids . . pinic, piniaric. sylvic, and colo- 
pholic. s8ra Ibtd. zst SuppL 489 When old essence of resin 
..is washed with water and the wash-water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate . . is obtained. 1863-78 Ibid 1. 1087 
Cohphonone. .is colourless, mobile, highly refractive. 

Colophane Cktm. Also -phan. 

[a. F. colophane^ incorrect form of earlier colophofte 
(i6ih c. in Parti).] « Colophony. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org Bodies ^26 The uncrystal- 
lizable resin of colophan, called siivic acid. 1863-70 Watis 
Diet. Chem. i. 1086 [Inaccurately limited to one variety] 

Colophany, erroneous form of Colophony. 

1839 in Use Diet. Arte r.v. [in later edd. colophmy], 
Coloplioa (kpyt^n), [a. late L. calophm, a. 

Or. uoKwpiax summit, ' Bnisning touch '.] 
t L * Finishiog stroke ' crowning touch *. Obs, 
i6ai Burton AueU, Mel, 111. iv. 11. u (1651) 693 His 
Colophon is how to resist and repress Atheism. 1635 Swan 
spec, M, ix. 1 1 (1643* 4SO He [God] comes to the Creation 
01 man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else. 

2 . spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end 
of a book or manascript, and containing the title, 
the scribe's or printers name, date and place of 
printing, etc. Hence, HtU-fage to cohphm. 
In early timet the colo^on gave the infhrmation now 
given on the title-page. 

1774 WartDN HitU Eng, Poetry ill. 140 The name and 
date of illuminator, in the following Colophon, written in 


dprinwhi^wLsS^^ 

Cryma Emprfolod in FItimirote in tte] tlw ifgim 
dm KMino by Wynlm do Wordo.* iM Boott Xsii^. f, 
yolusM wns wdidv^ed and inifan ftoss titfo-nste to 
etdophop. s8. . Ds hloiKtAM Dlgkrdty ifDeoer, BSUdht 
When the colophon, or final deeCription, fell folo dbM . . 

3x May 519A A literary vamidm— who ooUocts nothiog bnt 
dtl^pages and colophons. 

Hence Qp'loplioiil— p., to provide with a colo- 
phon or tail-piece. 

1837 Sin F. Fauwavb Metxlu p I^^arr, (1844) s86 The 
Mrrected slips of ssid spee^, duly oolophomsod, 'The 
honoumblQ Member tat down amidst loud and repeated 
cheers*. 

Oolophonp, var. of Colofhokt. 
Coloplioilifell (kpldTJamiin), [f. L. Cafo- 
pAbm-ms, f. proper name ColopAbn (see CoLOFHorr) 
+ -AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon ; spec, in 
Colophonian gum, resin •m colophony. 

i6oi Holland P/iog IL S58 Two spoonfols of Colo- 
phonian rosin. 

[Colopho‘nia21,a *: List of Spurious Words^ 
Oolophoilita (kp ld^fonail). [f. COLOPHON-Y + 
-rra, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddibh variety of garnet, with resinous lustre. 

s8o8 Ali.an Romes of Min. st Colophonlte, Karsten, a 
species of garnet, ityl Lawrence tr. Cotigs Rocks Ciass, 
34 Coloulionite and MelanUe are.. chiefly distinguished by 
their colour and diflerent degrees of transparency. 

Colophoiiy (kpldfonni, k^p’fdhi). Forms; 5 
00II-, oolophonie, 7- -phony, [ad. L. colopAdnia 
(Pliny) for Colophonia resina resiu of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia): in Pr. colophonia. It. and 
8p. colo/bniat loth c. F. colopkone, -phane. (Some 
of these occur in Eng. use; also an erroneous 
L. colophoniunsy\ The dark or amber-coloured 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch {LHxgrwca). 

1398 TutviHA Barth. De P, R. xvn. Ixxvii. (1495) 651 
Powder of CoHphonie that hyghte Pith in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ofd. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1659) 79 Some with Bren- 
ning, as Colophonie. igte Llovd Treas. Health MJ, 
Mixt .. with pitch call^ Coliofonia 1674 Wesimacott 
“ ‘ ‘ 7 IS the Rerine of 

. 4W1 A blackish 
1831 J. Daviks Manual Mat, 
Kesin . . is the resinous part of 


ScriM. Herb. 67 In the Shops, Colophony is the Rerine of 
the Firr-Treo boiled. 1770 Msu* Dispens. 42 


resin called colophony. 


Med. 194 Colophony or Dry . ^ 

the turpentine remainina in the still aAer the extraction of 
the essential oil by distillation. 1888 Sale 4 Exchange 13 
S^t. s/i One pound of colophony (bought of any cheimstli 
Coloque : see Colloqub v. to collocate, 
t Co'loqnint. Obs, rare. Forms: 5 oolo- 
quyut, 7 -quint, [a. F. coloquinie repr. a med. 
L. *coloqinnthis ^colocynthis.^ Colocynth. 

c 1400 Ballad . on Hnsb. l 913 Cocomber wilde and colo- 
quynt doo brese : I'be juce will sle the niyse. xOgs Shsb- 
HuoD, Coloqumt or coloquintida, ^oloqumthe, 

Coloquintid. Anglicized form of next. 

Z73a Arhuthnot Rules ^ Diet 948 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and has the effect of Coloquintios. 
Coloquintida (kplincwimtidfi). Also6-8 ooUo-, 
6 colly-, 7 oolliquintida. [a. med.L. (also 5 p., 
Pg., \X.'\coloquintida^ f. ^coloquinthid~,colocynthid^^ 
stein of coloc^this. The qu- was to preserve the 
k sound of Gr. aoXo«r{wfe8-J The Colootwth. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. K. xvii. xl. (1495) 696 Colo- 
quinlidA is a manere herbe that it moost bytter. .and is lyke 
to the corny n Gourd and hath rouude fniyte. 1551 Turner 
Herbal 1. N [j bfllie inner parte of the fniyte of emoquintida 
liath the natur to purge, .made in miles with honied water. 
1604 .SiiAKs. 0 th. L Tii. 355 The Food.. as bitter as Colo- 
quintida. 1606 Day He of Guls 1. iv. I1881) 94 Looke a 
seance like a Pothecaries wife pounding Colliquintida. i6s6 
Chapman Batrackom, 4, I eat no pot-nerb . nor coloquin- 
tidas. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mpsius <iB6o) II. 158 She [Ma- 
dame Guyoo] . . put coloquinttda in her food, 
b. Jig. referring to its bitterness. 
i6aa S. Ward Li fi of Faith in Death 9 The least 
dram of this Coloquinttda [fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweetea ifi^ C. Walker Hist, tndep, i. 

I'he Ordinance. . was jwsed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it. a 1734 Nouth Exam. 111. ix. 
8 9 (1740) 648 A Bundle of Wormwood and Colloquintida 
gathered out of cancred Libela 1819 Blaehto. Mog.XXVl, 
449 A dose of wordy Coloquintida. 

Coloqui'xito, -qui'nty, variants of Coloquint. 

s 683 TavoM Ib^ay to Health 597 Colliquinto Seeds. 1714 
Fr, Bh. 0/ Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight 04 10. 

C0IOT9 -edf -i&gy etc. : see Coloub, etc. 
Color, Colora, om. if. Choleb, Cholbua. 
Coloxmdo (kpldriid^). Name of one of the 
States of the Aimerican Union, named after the 
great river [Sp, Bio Colorado 'coloured river*] 
which rises therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American beetle {JDoryphara dccemlineatat 
Family Chrysomelidm)^ of a yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed (r 1834) near the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, the potato-bug, is exceedingly destructive 
to the potato. 

S877 Act 40 & 4x Fiet, c M 1 1 The Privy Coundl may 
make such orders as they thiuk expedient to prevent the 


jJlim JfosiddbBVi^ ArimIis* 
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OolOKMt (kfl6h> krleifiat)^ nvi|. F. 
ooloromtt pc, ppie. of eoiopor^ ad- h* sdAbm to 
colour : see -af« A oolonring maM. pifmaikt* 

1884 Cochin in Pop.Sci. Mouthfy XXv« sm Thp wnaderfill 
colorant (rosaniline] nuiy be cooa^UUted ^ gm aedna of 
almost any of the oxUUwig agents upon a nilin e. 
tOo'lmtdp a. [ad. iu eolMP-tu, pa. 
pple* of eoiMre to colour ; see ^afB <.] CoUmmd* 

1678 CuowoRTH /mtell. Syet. lot Corporesl,^%|innte,Myd 
eolorate. 16^ Kay CrentfoM 114(1704) me Bad tlml^iaieles 
and Humnn of the Eye. . been ooloiate. 

Hence t Oo'lontttj adv. Sc., in a coloured or dip* 
guised way, under false eoloun. 

sglR-a Hut. yiamet VI (1806) 49 Some were diiootil to 
Queen# Marie coloratly, as though they had bein Ur 
friends. 

t OoloratOf V, Ohs. [f. 1 ,. coUrdi- ppL staoi 
of eoUrd-re to colour.] irons. To eoloun 

*688 A M. tr. GabelhomeVe Bk, Pkytkke 37/1 When thh 
water Is therof coloratede. 1706 Fbai xa oUe, Sn. 
in Bu, iViteker, (i$ao) z8o Angels may condense the elr, 
figurate and eolorate the sama 

OolorfetiOB,ooloimtio&(VldrFt‘Jon, kola-), 
[a. F. coloration (16th c.), ad. L. ^coiSrStibn-em^ 
n. of action f. cotbrdre to colour : eee -atxon.] 

1 . gtn. The action or mode of colouring; 
coloured state or condition, colouring : ^ec. the 
particular combination or arrangement of oolouri 
in animals or plants, 

i6e6 Bacon Syha | 390 {heading) Experiment soUtery 
touching the Coloration or black and lawny Moors. Hdd. 
(1651 > 1 506 Amongst Curloeities, I shall ptfuse Coloumtlon, 
though It be somewhat better : For Beauty in Flowere ia 
their Preheminence. 1677 Plot Ostfordek, ifo The dtfi 
ferent colorations, .of some of these flowers, sflpf Wme- 
WKLL Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) 11 . 013 The colomlim of the 
image produced. iSflo A K, Wallace let. Life 1. iv. 64 
Said to differ . .in their note, .as wall as in colonratloii. 

2 . Colouring in architecture or decoration. 

s86t A B. Hors Eng, Cathedr, t^tk C, vii. 050 TUs 
movement for 'polychromatic architecture*, or for 'con- 
structive coloration *. s86n Peartheum efl July 400 Every 
trace of ' coloration ' has disappeared; althougn this must 
have been lavishly employed. 

b. Colouring as cnaracteristio of a painter or 
painting. 

» Aug. sA 

Ihe dignity of the forms and die depth of the coioumtien. 
1887 AHunmum 31 Deo. 900A 'Fhe wealthy ooloration and 
tonality of Walker. 

3 . (See quote.) 

1610 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 069 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver. Philosophers 
head, etc. obmured by any sulphurioue vapour, is renm 


vanouB operations either of nature or art, as liy caicioa- 
tions, coctions, etc. sBag Cbarb TeeimU, Diet., Coheres- 
tion, the brightening of gold or silver. 

Ooloratnre (kF'i6-, kodoriitiu). Mus. [ad- 
Gtx, colot atur, or IL coloraiur-ai-\e.\jt \„eotbrSiura 
(Du Cange), f. colbrare to colour.] (See quot) 
*763 Chambers Cycl. Snpp,, Coleraturm, in the ItelUn 
music, is used to denote eU aorta of variations, trillos, 
diminutions, etc. that can render a loim agreeable. s8i8- 
64 Webster, Cotorature. 1880 in Grove Diet, Mae,, 
Coloratur, vocal muric coloured, that is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes to it It is what the 
old school called * flgurato '—figured, 

Oolorhytluilio (kplpri‘>mik), a. [f. Gr. a^Xof 
docked, truncated 4 - pobitbs RflYTHM, measure.] 
Characterixed by an incomplete or truncated 
rhythm. So Ooloc1kF*t]uBioal a. 

1774 W. Mitforo Ess, Harmony Lang. 18a Thb pliable 
. . may . . be called eolorhythmus, and the measure from it 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmical tetrameter. 
/bid. Any of our verses without hyperrhythmkal syllables 
except the colorhythmic. 

OOlorULo Ckpl6', kolsrl'fik), a. [ad. T.colonjlque 
(cf. It. colorifco) :-^L. type ^coloriJU-us colour- 
making : fee -Fio.] Producing colour or colouii. 
Colorific acids : a name given by Thornton (1807) 
to certain acids which precipitate metallic tolutiont 
ill highly-colonred powders. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Set, Men (1841) II. 390 
The whiteness of that fight, .befog the result of Che mixture 
of these unequal colonnc motions, — Opticks i. il 
I II. 166 The colorific Qualities of the Raya. 1794 Kirwah 
Min. 1 . 193 Colorific earths, or those which otie^ly steUi 
the fingere sSee Sia W. Hcrochbl in Phil 7 ^. XC 
#73 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannot extend much 
bmnd that of colourific light, tley T. Thomuon Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 396 Under the name of oobrifie adds 1 iadude 
three substances . . pimsic and galtte'adds . . snlphuratad 
‘ irogen. s86t H. hfACtULLAN Feein. Page Aha iit 
sheas which are richest fo colorific nriadplcs. 
b. mere leeteLy. Of or peftainlng to eoloar. ' 
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tmiJomuemJtMmUtrlto. n4r7Th{( month JMiy).. 
itekt iho fardoiM with an tho mixtumt of oolorUiGk imU 
*•#« Nichol Arckii* 993 The obterved 

ooloriBc changes of Mparate STstema. i8Bg Mmg* 

July sjM/i Pleasure in the colorilic radiance of costanie. 

0. Jig. of literary style : Sorchgrged with colouri 
• flowery 

itsa W. Tavlor in M0mihly Rtv. LXVIII. gos Tite 
coloriiic pencil of Gayranco Figueroa. sSai BUt^Jbw.JUfai, X. 
700 His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy>enamoured style. 

Colorimater k9l9n*]nn9j). [f. L. 

€0ldr^em colour 4 -MEnm, Gr. fidrpov measure : cf. 
F. €olonmitre^ An instrument for measuring 
intensity of colour. 

sSSj^Ta Watts DUt* Colcrimtitr. an instrument 

for measuring the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. sISi Sidertal 
M^uengir II. 19^ Observations made.. with the ZoUner 
photometer and colorimeter. 

Hence Oolorli&a*tslo, -matrioal o., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Oolovi'maftvjf the 
measurement of the intensity of colour. 

1881 AtkeMwum 96 Nov. 706/x Spectroscopic and colori- 
metric observations of fixed stars and planets. i8Bs Kaiur* 
XXV . 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 

Oolorin ( ko'ldnn). Chem. [f. as prec. ^ 
-IK.J (See quot. 1663.) 

18^ MtcA. Mng XLI, 167 The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue fiom the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatment of the charhon Mulpkurigut with 
spirits of wine, itfig'ya Watts Diet* Chim.^ Coloring a 
colouring matter obtauiod by Robiquei and Colin from 
madder, since shown to be impure wizariii. 1870 J. W. 
Slatkr Manual c/Calours fo Culorin. 

Oolorintioxip oolonriiation (kularaizZ' - 

Jan). mrc. [f. CoLOKizn-f - ation.] Coloration. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, CotorUatims Coloration. 1763 Diet. 
Art* ^ Set. I. 669 CoioriMaiioMt in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 

Atkmatum No. 1928. 4^/3 llie principle of coloriza- 
tion. 1866 JutfU. Ob**rv. No. 53. 3x3 The colourixation of 
natural obiects. 

Ooloziiap oolonrisa (ksrlaraizX V. ran. [f. 
L. color or Eng. Colour 4 -iza.] trans. To 
colour. Hence OoToriglna vbl. sb. A ppl. a. 
s6ix Florio, Mikola, a kinde of colour that Goldsmiths 
Ifig j. WvLDK in Cire. Sei. 1 . 

. .effect. 

. ia 3 l,kpl 60 .[f.L.(orEng.) 

colour 4 -\071a discourse: see -logy.] The 
scientilic study or treatment of colour. Hence 
Oo lorolo’gioal, Ooloroloflst. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) *99 If it be urged 
that Colorology is easier, /bid. vi. 190 Two conflicting 
sterns . . entomological and . . colorolofrical. /btd, vi. xoi 
The colorologists argue that it is not necessary to trouble 
your head . . with considerations of what is on the water. 

Colozphobia (krlajfffu'bik). 47 . S, [f. Color 
4 Gr. -^oflta horror: see - phobia.] Aversion to 
persons of colour, i.e. the * coloured * or negro race. 

1863 W. Phillips Sgeecke* iiu 48 The Mayor and Alder- 
men . .have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. s8i8 Boston (Mass ) 23 

Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicaga 
Oolorye, var. of Collyrib, Obs. 

Coloryk, obs. form of Choleric. 

Colosh, erroneous form of Golosh. 

C0I0B8, -OSaa (k^l^s). arch. Also 6-7 ool- 
loBse. [a. F. colossc coloss-us. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 

In 17th c. much more frequent than Colossus.] 

1 . -Colossus 1. 

igfix Hoby tr. Castiglionp* Covrtytr ^1577) S iva. The 
Coloasitt that were made in Rome, ifieo Fairfax Tasso 
XI. xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. 1634 
Sir T. Hkkbbrt Tras). 83 Where. .Nabuchadnezxar erected 
his golden Colosse. 1608 Tutchin Whitshall in FI. viL 90 
Yotrd think him a ColiMse of Brass. 1751 W. Halfpenny 
Dosigns Chinos* Bridgss 1. 6 A (^loss fixed to the kerb of 
the Roof. s8at Jostpk tk* Beok*Man x 3 HU legs so widely 
be did toss, As vessels sail’d beneath Coloss. 

2 . In various transferred senses. 

tS 89 Marston Seo yitUmU 166 Shall this . . Colosse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath roy budding Muse 7 
1603 H. Crosse Vortuos Comnnv. (X878) xi It is not then 
any great person or huge Collosse, that can triumph ouer a 
goM cause. CuDWORTH intoU. Syst. 84 The whole 

Structure and Machinof thisgreat Coloss [Common-wealth] 
must needs fall a-pteces. 16M Burnet Trtof. iv. (1750) X87 
A vast Piece of Plate, . . or some Coloss of a Candlestick. 

OoloMal (kdlp'skl^ a* [f. Coloss-us 4 -al: 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word 'of recent date*: its earlier 
synonyms were colossean, colossian, colossic .1 Like 
A colossus, of va?t size, gigantic, huge : a. of a 
statue or human figure. 

17** J* James tr. Ze Bhnet* Gardening 76 Figures . . 
bigger than the Life, called Colossal, sy^ Mason in 
Gray* Corrl (1843) 165 HU greater, his colossal friend Dr. 
Johnson. 1781 Gibbon DoeJ. 4> F, 11 . 16 On the Bummit of 
the pillar . . stood the colossal statue of Apollo. 1860 
Kingsley Misc. II. 053 Colosial crumbling idols. s88e 
Hinsdale Garjteld br Bdnc, 11. 414 Her head that would 
have appeared colossal but for its symmetry. 

Jg. Lvttoh Last Bar. 1. i, A man who stood eolos- 
lal amidst the iron images of the Age. iSfia Tbnnvson 
Odo Death Wollington viii, Let his great example stand 
Colossal, ssen of eveiy land. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Hamor 
19 lo oompetition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 


jyola. a kij 

vse to colourise mettals. cififig 
Wz Light, .has a colourUiim. .effect. 

Colorology (knlarpir 


b. of anything yut or gigantic In its seopc^ 
sphere, extent; or amoont 
ii!3B tr* Sitmomli** Ital Rep. xiv. 3x6 Their IbrtuDe. 
formerly ooIossaL sta H. Reed Led. Lit. vii. (1^8) 
B40 Dr. Johnson's colomal work, the . . Dktiomuy. Uf4 
Bancroft Fooipr. Tim* i. 58 Thebes wasa colossal capita 
sill Nature XXV. 88 This enipdon was the most colosial 
one ever recorded in HawaiL 

Ooloom'lihy- 4 -itt.] Colossal 

quality or natuie. 

t8eo W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. X. 495 Klopstock.. 
builds no hall of fireworks, nor dvrindles the inherent co- 
lossality of hU devils* i8zi Ibid. 3 l^XL 4 I 1 xe colossality 
of the cathedral. 

CkllO'MAlilO, V. trans. To render colossal. 
s8o8 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 453 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
stnve to colossalisc. 1873 Emerson Lett, g Soc. Aims, 
Quot. h Orig. Wks. (Bohni III. asi Owing his fame to hU 
effigy colosulized through the lens of John Wilson. 
OolonSWUy (k^lp*B&li\ adv. [{. as prec. 4 -LT*^.] 
In a colossal manner, on a colossal scale, hugely. 

1844 Choslry Music 4 - Mann. 111 . aw After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing. 18^ Mrs Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirk lami 1 . viii. sag Such a coloshally clumsy style. 
ColoBse, var. of Colosb. 

Colonnaaii (kpl^^f &n), a. arch. [f. L. colossl~us 
(cf. Gr. iroAooG(arot'< pertaining to a colossus 4 -AM.] 
Of the nature of a colossus, colossal. 

16.. Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 6a A Colossean figure of 
brass, with the wolf over Romulus and Remua >670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy 11 . 34 Statues, .of Colotuean greatnesa a 17^ 
Glover Athmaid x. (R.), The coloMcan image of their 
god. 1831 Capt. Trblawnby Adv. Younger Son III. 151 
These English ships of colossean size. 1830 D. Thomas 
Crisis 0/ Being iv. 6a A colossean image of gold. 

t Coloflflee, colisae. Ohs. By-form of Colos- 
seum : ct. F. colisle It. coliseo. 

1557 North GuouarKs Diall Prince* 359 bA The height 
of the high Capitoll enuironned with theCollisei [f -ee or -eo]. 
>875 J> Turler Traueiler x6 B^hes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
churches. 

II Colosseum, coliseum (kpVsf*flm, kpli-). 
a. L. Colosseum, med.L. coliseum {colyseum ; cf. 

!t. coliseo. P'. colisle), originally neuter of adj. 
colosseus gigantic, colossal, f. Colossus, q.v.] 

1 . The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 

1708 -zg Kersey, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 
Amphitheater, built by the Emperor Vespasian. Z731 
Bailey vol. 11 , Colosseum. s8t8 Byron Ck. Nar. iv. clxv, 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; And when Rome falls— the 
World [trans]. of * BeddC Vaticinium ', Qnandiu stabit 
Colyseus, stabit ei Roma ; quande cadet Colyeem^ cadet et 
Roma : ouando cadet Roma^ asdet et mundus]. 1870 Ch. 
Rest, ax May 325^3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosseum. 

t 2 . — Y. colisle, sometimes applied to other 
ancient Roman amphitheatres. Obs. 

1769 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France, etc. 1 . 19 1 An old 
Roman colisscum. .repaired wclL 
3 . Frequently given as a name to theatres or 
other large places of amusement or resort. 
tC<ao-uilUI,a. [f. L. coloss~us -IKS i 

cf. Colossian ^QiCcAQigsR,'] —Colossal. 

i6a6 Shirley Maid's Rev. 1. ii. Wherefore has nature 
given me., these colossian supporters? i6Ss Wheler 
Joum. Greece vi. 447 A Cklossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794 Mary Godwin /list. 4> Mor. Yiew 7 The spirit of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow of oppressive tyranny. 

t OolO'Ssdo, tt. Obs. [ad. L. colossic-us, a. Gr. 
xoXootrixdv, f. aoKooads : see -ic.] Colossal. 

“ “ is Wks. il 
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1873 11 . 6 Those 


colossick statues, zto Ford Broken Hrt. iv..i, Your Co- 
lossic greatness. zfi^UaiHaa Ann. 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

ColoBBie : see Colobbub. 
t ColO' 880 . Obs. [a. It. colossol\ — next. 

>595 Spekrer Sonn. iii. Admire their statues, their Co- 
losBoes great 16x5 aa K. Cocks Diary t Hakluyt Soc.), 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg rollosso or bras 
imadg lor rather idolli in it. z6aa Pbacham Com/l. Centl. 
30 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. 

Colossus (ktflp'sfls). Also f 00I08UB, (6 GOl- 
loBsy, ooloBsie). Plural -i {obs. -ie), -usee. [a. L. 
colossus, a. Gr. teeXoaaot (-orrdr) gigantic status 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion with that at Rhodes. 
Besides thi*> Latin form, the It. colosso, and F. 
colosse (partly adapted as Colobs) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17th c. A form collossy {colossie) also 
occurs (see quot. 1577 ^ ^PP* con- 

fusion with Colosseum : cf. Colobbkb.] 

1 , A statue or image of the human form of very 
large dimensions; the most famous in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the Rhodian harbour 
(whence the lef. in Shaks.), and stated by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits high. 

sMi Trevisa Barth. D§ P, R. xv. exxk. (X49O 537 In 
tbuate of Rodus-was a colosus of bras seuan^ cubites nye, 
and in this same yle*. were an hundred lessc Colosus. 1598 


Eden DeeeMe* tY. Ind. <Arh.) 4a Honyble great Images 
cauledColosBl i^HoLmSNBeZKs^* Brii,\.if.^h/% IIm 
ymage. .appemwnaibar an huge ootloaiy M zgly coMe] 
then the truemproeiiMtion of the cateneaeof a man* tfiai 
Shaks. Jul. C. 1* U. sjfi He doth bestride the aanowworld 
Like a Colossua 1^ DaicKEa Maiek me in Lana. Wks* 
1873 IV. Boe On Kings shouidera stand The heeds of the 
Colossie of the Goddes ( Aboue the reach of tmiton)^ im 
A. Gobdon Mega's Amgkitk, 30 There were above 88 Co- 
Idbsus's in Rome of Marble and Metal. 1761 Gubon Deel, 
8 A. HI li> so8 The colossus of Rhodes wasovertbrown by 
an earthquake. 1877 A B. Edwards Up Nile x. s6b The 
syenite Colossus or the Rsaicaseum . . was the Isfgeat de- 
tached statue in the world. 

Jig. itei Sia T. Hawkins tr. Mathiede Unka/py Prosper, 
mta To behold these great Colossuses overthmwn in an 
instanL 1817 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 11 Richter has been 
called an intellectual CoIobsus. ste D'Israbli Ckas, /, 
III. V. 76 Laud stood the colosaos of his own cast 
2 . trans/. and Jig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

1994 Sullivan View Nat. 11 . iM A huge colosaus.^of an 
inferic “ 


183X Gen. P. Thompbon Ajrrrc, 

S a) I. 43Z The Colossus or the North [Russia] put its 
ons in movement. >e «4 Boston Scot Abr, I. v. bm In- 
set and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colos<tus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

8. attnb and Comb., as colossus • bully, -head, 
etc. ; also ooloBBUs-wiso adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossos, astride. 

1606 Shake TV. 4 Cr. v. v. 9 Margsrelon Hath Doreui 
prisoner, And stands Calomus - wise wauing his F^ame. 
Z63Z H. Shirley Mart. Soldier v. in Bullen O. PI. 1 . 950 
The mightiest kings on Earth. .Carry Colossi heads. 1675 
T. Tubnor Case ^ Bankers 4 Creditors 49 All these grand 
and Colossus objections. Z70S Eubtob in T. Hearne CoL 
led. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist Soc) 1 . 107 Grac't on it's Top 
with a Colossus Head. 1739 Dilworth Pope a The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson]. 

Colostntion (k^l^fslrFi-Jm). Afed. [a. F. 
colostralion, ad. L. colostrdtion-em, n. of action t 
*colostrdn (only instanced in pa. pple. colosirdtus), 
f. colostrum.] An indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the effects of the colostrum. 

z6o9 Topsell Four/. Beasts 18 It breedeth in their 
moutnes the Colostracion or Beestings. iMa Syd. Soc. 
Lex.. Colosfra/ion, tiie disturbing effects of colostrum on 
new.l)om children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting. 

II Col 08 ltnUll (kffl^strflin). Med. Also 6-7 -u. 
[L. colostrum (also colostra f^em. sing., and neuter 
pi.)] The first milk secreted by a mammal after 
partur ition ; the * beestings * or ' green milk *. 

1577 B. Gooob Neresback’s Husb. m. (xs86> 130 b, You 
must be sure to milke out the first milke called Colostra . . 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the 
Lam be. Z998 Florio. Colostra, the first milke that commeth 
in the teaies after a birth in woman or beast. 1839 Todd 
Cycl. AneU. 111 . 360/3 Colosthim . . differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk. 1876 Poster Pkys. it. v. (Z879) 398 I'he 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

D. attrib, and Comb,, as colostrum-corpuscle, 
•globule, etc. 

187a A. Tlxh’T Pkys. Man 111 . 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing . . milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-corpuscles. sfUbaSyd. Soc. Lex., Colostrum can 
puscles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
ap^ar to be the secreting cells of the gland. 

Hence Colo'Etzlo a. [cf. F. coloslrique], of or 
pertaining to the colostnim. Oolo'EtxoiM a., 
navine colostrum, full of colostrum. 

i860 M AVNE Ax/fz. Lex., Colostrie Fluid 
termed green milk. Ibid., Colostrous. i88s Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colotomy (k^Iptbmi). Surg. [f. Gr. jrdXoF 
Colon J 4 -roAita cutting ] The operation of oi>en- 
ing the colon, usually to form an artificial anus. 

1867 New Syd. ^oc. Biennial Retrospect 3M A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 187B T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1 . 6x7 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
struction. s88b Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea. 

Hence ColctomlM v., to treat by colotomy. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sui^. 1 . 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesko-intestinal fistula. 

Coloitr, color (kv'lsj), jA Forms: 5-6 oolur, 
4 oolure, ooulur, 4-7 ooloure, 3- colour, 5- 
oolor. Also 4-7 oollor, 5-6 oolowr(e, 6 cooler, 
-ore, coulor(e, coullour, -or, ouUor, -our, 6-7 
OQulour, -er, oollour, culler. [Early ME. colur, 
later colour, color, a. OF. color, culur, colur, later 
colour, coulour 1 retained in AFr.', couUur ( —Pr., 
Sp. color, It. colore) L. coldr-em. I^tin lon^ 
passed in OF. into a very close sound intermediate 
tetween d and B, both of which letters, and lub- 
lequently the digraph ou, were used to express it ; 
in an accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to d written eu, whence mod.F* Suleur. The 
0 £. word was hiw, Hub. Colour, corresponding 
to the late AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from T4th c. ; but color has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly nnder L. influence^ from Jgth c., 
and it now the prevalent spelling b U. S ] 

I. At a prepay or quality. 

1 . The quality or attribute in virtue of which 
objecti present different appearances to the eye. 
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Ught-vUirtuom. 11ii«i«imtkmcmAlBtbtMttoodbyotlMr 
moMM^ch ts prMtuit of the ttyt-lwU, or tn tkctric carrtnL 

igpl Tmvua BaHA. Dm P. /P. xix. viU. (1495) $69 Gelowr 
•coordyth to lyghto t« the dooghter to dit nMw. c tAn 
Dbwbs hUrod. Fr in Ptligr. om Odour ii Ml intor^ 
poratt in n body vityblo ptare ft done, 1994 T. B. Dm 
Pfinutt^ Fr, Acmd, 11. 71 llita part of light that if vpon 
thieko bodlM, it ailed colour. 1764 Reid Im^uify vi. v* 
sn PhiloMphen affirm that colour ia not in bodiea but in 
the mind ; and the vulgar affirm that colour ii not In the 
mind, but U a quality of bodies, idgg Ruikih Jlfod. Pmimi, 
111 . IV. xiv. S 4e Colour is the most sacred dement of all 
visible things. sMp Tvndaii. NrUt am tight 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of artain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents whfdi 
return to the eye imp^ing to the bMy its colour. s8m 
Towxtt PiaiM 'ed. s) L B74 Would you say that whiteness 
tt colour or a colour T 

2 . A paiticuUur hue or tint, being one of the 
eonstitnents into which white or 'colonrleae* light 
can be decompoierl, the leriei of which conatitutei 
the s^ctrum ; also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of objects, biatk and white, 
in which the rays of light are respectively wholly 
absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec, or a hue or tint distinct firom the 
prevailing tone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour, 'ihus in Brt. it is specincally used of any hue 
save green, * white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not ' (Trtas. Bot, 1866 . 

Accidental (olonrt, Crmpiemeniaiy r. : see these worda 

CeluHr ^ brightneu : a yellowish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constants 0/ colour*, numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Fcelesiaslical or Liturgienl tolourt : the colours used in 
church decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

Fundanuntol, Primary, or SimpU colours : formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, vis. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three cdours red, 
green, and violet lor, with painters, red, yellow, and blue)^ 
out 01 different combinations of which ml the others are 
produced. 

Secondary colours : colours resulting from the mixture of 
two primary colours. 

c tugs Lives Saints (1887) etd And axede him of )wuch 
colur were heuene op-ri^t o 1100 Cursor M, 9911 

(Cott.t Thre colurs o sun-dri heu {Qttt, colouris, Fair/, 
colours). 1483 Calk, Angl, 86 A Culoure, color. Of diuerse 
color, disLolor, igga-j Iwv, Ch. Goods Stmffbrdsh. in Ann, 
Liu Afield 1 V. 60 One cope of dy vers colowres of sylke. 1977 
B. Goods HeredntcICs ttusb. iv.(i586) 167 liee changeth.. 
like the Chamaslion, to al colours of the Rainebow. 1999 
Thynnb Ammadv, (1875) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. iM 
Camden Rem, 6 Depainted . . in the alehouse coulours. 
1650 T. B. fVorceslsrs Apoph, 80 Various both in sha| 
and couloura 1^1 Newton in Fkii, Trans, VI. 


Colours are . . Original and connate propertieis which in 
divers Rays aie divers. 1796 H. Hu.mtbk tr. St, Pierrds 
Nat. (1799) 1 . $11 The seven primitive colours. Ibid. 
11 . 64 Two extreme colours, white and black. s8fo E. 
Atkinson tr. Ganoi's Physics $ 555 From a mixture ofred, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three sMctral colours are called the/bsM/is- 
mental colours. 1884 Graphic 8 Nov. 490/1 Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour. 

D. Heraldic tincture. 

c 1490 Holland Howlat 4S0 Off metallis and colouris in 
tentfuU atyr. 14B6 Bk. St. A Ibasts, Her. A j a, It is shewyd 
by the forsayd colowris wych ben Worthy and wych ben 
RoyalL 1699 Vulgar Erronrs Censursd v. 1 10. 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. 1766-87 Pobnv Hrraldry 
loThe Colours generally made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
x88a CussANS Hand~bm. Heraldry 50 The tinctures em- 
ployed in Heraldry are of three kinds : Metals, Colours, and 
Furs. 

o. s^c. The hue of the darker (ai distinguished 
from tne * white ’) varieties of mankind ; often in 
phrase, A person (man, etc.) of colour : in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

[c 1400 Maundbv. (Roxh.) vli. 14 pe folk pat wones in pat 
cuntree er called Numidianes. .paier blakk of colour.) 1796 
B. Edwakds St, Domingo L (s8oi) as Three great classes: 
ESC pure whites, end people of colour.. 3rd negroes and 
mulattoes. .The class which, is called people of colour 
originates from an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. 
1^ FsaaiAa lUustr, Stems iL 47 Discussion of the auses 
or colour in negroes. 1803 Nssval Chron. IX. iii The Ber- 
mudian pilots are men of colour. s8d3 Stevenson Trssuwrs 
IsL If. Vli. (x886i 57 She is a woman of coloun 1890 PsUl 
Mall G. ao Jan. e/i Loudly did ha bewail the difficulty of 
making * the colour* stick to work. 

d. Jig,, esp. in phrases, in which the literal sense 
is always present to the mind, as To cast or put 
false, lively, etc., colours upon ; to paint in hright, 
dark, etc., colours ; to see (a thing) in its true 
colours, etc. : cf. the senses under 11. 

193s Elyqt Gm, I. XV, He wyll . . sette a false colour of 
lemyng on propre wittes, whiche wyll be wassbed away 
with one ahoure of raine. 1976 Flemino Panspln Bp, 377 
To paint out that puiaaunt Prince, in such lively oolourB as 
bee deaerveth. 1699 Bentley Pkal, 540 Ha puu a falsa 
colour upon one part of his Argument tytt Vind, 
Sachsvsrslt si Chavd with casting very odious and black 
Colours upon the DiMentera. 1737 Whistom Jossphud 
Aniiq, XVI. vii. 1 1 Desirous to put handsome ooleurs on the 
death of Mariamne. 1797 Ooowm Bngusrsr i. ii. 8 Exhibit 
things la their true ootours. 1849 Osora Gresee it xlviU. 
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ft 86 d)lV 4 M«TlmbiiilttoeloiireM bSMofchiarfbl osA'^ 
Menoa wMca uervede tae dieununei 

8. OithefraorildBt 8b leis, CmploxicMi, btio. 

To ekatuy e^kmr^ (^tglmtrt)i («) ta turn pile; 

rar^, to tnm red, to blush. 

Itgf R. Gtoiic,(t9e4) as In be WotM bhe pert aas, 80 
whit, m em^ oc|M4 s igw K, Atss, 7313 Cdourhha 
duumgith sonidd for drede. tasqise Chestsr IpTSbakA 
Soo.) 91 Yf shee be frei^ of ^lor. e Bsqa york ifyA* 
m 4x The eolpure of my coTM to fill! cKa a 1490 A# 
Msrts Arth, slid 1 ^ biode alto ooumd hys Mure. 

to. BaaNsas Froiss, 1 . ccccL ^ TK date a hrM 
ebdunged colour. 1x99 Gibine m Grume Wlca. 

(x86x> ass His colour loaeth dtooontent 1694 Bubevion 
Tmv. (Chetham Sec.) 5 te apprehensive oTtte dangtr, 
that he changed colours. ^ 

b. Spec. The ruddy hne of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, u in 7 h lose, mgain, etc., colour. Said 
also of the * red face* produced by blushing. 

. *!'?• ^om x6 He was whit so be flur, Rose red was 

his color, e 1390 tVili. Psdeme 88t He cost al hto colour 
^ bi<om pale. 1483 Caxton Cmie F liy, They . . lesen 
thSyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1999 SuAxa. ^ohn 
IV. li. 76 llio colour of the king doth come, and go Be* 
twmne hto Purpose and his consciena. i6]w VANsauoH 
Reties III. iii, J need not ask you how you do^ you have 
gdt so good a colour. 1708 Lend, Com, No. 4487/16 A little 
pock-fretten. sometimes a colour in hto Face. s 80 Temnv- 
apN Card, Deus, 191 A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek. 1896 Dickene Rogude Life v, 1 saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back— die old bright glow returning to 
the.. dusky cheeks. * 

4 . spec, in Art. The general effect produced by 
all the colours of a picture ; colouring. Dead 
colour*, the first laying-in of a painting. 

1661 Pbpys Dfory 13 Dec., There she sat the first time to 
be drawn . . The dead colour of my wife to good above 
what 1 expected. 1764 J. Bassy Leei ‘ * 

A slight general dead colour of the whoU - . 

as 3^6 e His chiaro-scuro and colour are. .nread with 
so much amenity, that . .harmony is the result. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. l vii. f ax A noble or brilliant work of 
colour. 1891 — Stones Ven. 1. App. xviL 39a No colour to 
ao noble as the colour of a good painting. 

173a Pope Ess. Man 11. iia Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour of our 
lift. 1878 Mosley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. X89 To take 
all breadth, and colour . .out of our judgments of men. 

b. The representation of colour by cont lasts of 
light and dark in an engraving or monochrome. 

1784 J. Raerv Lect. Ari vi. (1848) 0x9 What to called the 
colour of a print. .The phrase to improper and inaccurate. . 
Wtet those meant who finit adored the phrase to the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dork, in contimdisiinction to mere 
light and shade. x86p Daily News 99 Dec., By his manner 
of etching he (Cruikshank) to able to produce the most ad- 
mirable effects of what engravers call * colour*. 

6. Phrenol, Short for * Faculty or oigan of 
colour*. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVllI. jt6/i (List of phrenologlal 
organs) Colour, Loality. Cdciriation, Order. 1890 Mary O. 
Stanton Syst, Physieg, 1 . 4x0 Color to a primitive faculty. 

II. As a thing material. 

6. (in //.) A coloured device, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an htdividual or 
the members of a party. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
monly of the colourecT symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, etc., and of the rosettes and ribbons worn 
as party-badges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 
*the Liberal colours here are blue and buff\ 

e 1400 Destr. Troy S46a Ail her colouris to ken were of 
dene yalow. ci4ao Anturs ArtK xxx. The kxiyste 
in his colura was armit ful dene. 1989 Paeqmts Ret. 
D iij b, Aduance my collours on the top or the steeple. 1781 
Gibbon Decl, 4 F, 111 . ais Agitated with liope and fear, 
for the success of the colours which they espoused. i8e8 
Scott F, M. Perth xxxi. The servants . . wore the colours 
of the Prince’s household, site Thackbrat Esmond 1. 
xii. (1876) xix When heads of families fall out. their de- 
pendants war the one or the other party's colour. s|^ 
Slang Diet., Colour, a handkerchief worn by ach of tne 
stmporters or a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
Mod. Election Notice, Canvasars are requested to wear 
their colours. 

fig. s68| Baxtbb ParupE N. T. Matt. iii. 13-4 note, Christ 
as the General, vrill war the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers. 1889 Law Times LXXIX. 339/s The minority of 
his employes are of an t^posite colour to himwlf. 

b. In phrases, as 7 b come out in one*s true 
colours, to show one's colours, etc. To this sense 
prob. belong the earlier examples of To fight, etc., 
under false colours, which at a later date became 
associated with the next sen^e. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1x496 He set horn a cas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fato colour, a 1688 Bvnyan Jerusalem 
Smner Saved (x886i 8x Feign not . .but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixv. vqa [He] who 
didn't venture . . to come out in hto true coiourB. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard ao Felx. 9/7 Opponents who may 
find some difficulty in showing their oolourB. 

7 . (gen. in pL) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots. 1^7, 1719 a colours 
occurs : mod. military use has a colour, 

1990 SiE J. Smyth Disc, fVeapene e b, Their Enalgna 
they will not call by that name, but by the name of Colmrs. 
1993 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vi, il ii. 173 Sound Trumpets, let our 
blMy Coloun wane. 1998 Baeebt Theer, Waoree ix. L 
eo We English men do call them (ensigns) of late Colours, 
te reeson of the variety of colours they be made oC i6e6 
Car; Smitn Atdd, Yog, Seasmrn 17 A suit of wytos.. 





an ordinary pair of ooloMfB. s8pCaiiiiinAiNkAim<fh 

a colour, end waving it, i8i8 Mamvat MMk, MmfJ miMt 
The stranger bad bolstad tte BpgUsh ookwits. . 
fig* sfiP Snaks. Merry (V. lu, iv. 81 , 1 must amnnet 
the colours of my loue. wm Bbittuv &yie tmi* ix* gey 
They fight under Jewish coImie. 

b. Hence applied to the regfiment Now edr* 
except as retained in the esprmmui 7> /sfr* thg 
clours, desert one's colours, etc., leferrad to preo. 

1990 Sia J. Smyth Diu, Wee^pome aVfi Colomre ,, to by 
them BO fondlie ft ignorantly given, aa if they . . should (in 

•teed of Ensigna) be asked how num Ooloiiis of fbetmen 

them were in the Annie, tte Staroeo Pac. tfik fitet) 
197 Or etoc to tepayre to hto Colours, /Wif. 337 TheXneniy 

. . marched with Hue andtwentie Colours towanto tteTowne, 

s6i^ ViCABs Code Ark in Carlyle Crmmue U (iSyt) L is| 

Being 74 Colours of hora and si colours of DnigMs, in 
all 9< colours. 17M Da Foe Col, ^aek (sSao) te6, 1 . . srai 
n from my ooloun. 1848 Macaulay Hist, “ 


. Mmg. L E9r 


17M Db FoeCs#. yaolr(L 
run from my ooloun. 1848 Macaulay a 
A soldier . . deserting hto colours. 

o. An ensignto commission, eoiigneyt genemlty 
a pair of colours, arch, 

17a Db Foe Col , Jack (1840) 1x3, 100/. being sufficient 
to Duy ooloun in any new nfunent 1747 OAaaicx Mist 

in hor 7'eens 1, Purchas'd mo a pair of coloun at my own 

requat 1896 J- W. Cole Brit. Gom. Ponins, tVarl. L 7 
An ensigney, or, as it Ii fllguratlvely called, a pair of ooloun, 
in the xist. 187s Holme Lee Mite Barrington I. vl 84 
Wait tin this little Jack of youn gets a pair of eotours. 

d. In various phrases, originally literal, as f 7 > 
fear no colours, to foar no foe, hence gen. to have 
no fear ; 7 b come ^ with flying colours ; To stick 
to one's colours ; TP nail one's colours to the mast ; 
7 b hang out false colours, etc. 

1996 NASHEi^m* Waldon E ivb, 1 percaluethou foarsst 
no coloun. 1601 Shake. Twel, N. l v. xo, I an tall thea 
where y* aying Was borne, of 1 fare no coloun . . In the 
warn. 168a N. O. Boihade Lutrin n. 173 Come, fear no 
Coloun t The end the Act will hallow 1 1690 Locas 

Toioration ill. viil, It may . . bring a Man off with fi^h^ 


s|ris Steele^ .S/ tel. No. 9a P 3,Our Feoud^i 


Colours. , ^ 

didate, .will no longer hajtg out fala Colours. 1844 Sib IL 
Pbel in Croher Papers (1W4) HI. xxiil. 15 , 1 never heard 
him [Ashburton] make a spe^ in the oourM of which he 
did not nail, unnail, renall, and unnail again hto ooloun. 
1889 PeUl Mali C, 5 Nov. 7/1 Tte obetinacy with wl^h 
Prince Alexander to sticking to his colours. 18I8 Ibid, to 
Nov. 11/1 He hastened .. to nail bis coloun to tte com- 
promise of t8^ 

8 . A colouring matter, pigment, paint (see 
quot. 1859). With many detimng worn (which 
see), 90 adjective; body*, broken;ffosco*,pvund~^ 
moist; oil; spirit; substantive; watgr-cowur, etc. 

1980 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 445 They increaM their fnuoun 
with faire water, you maintauie youn with painien colours. 
s6s6 Bacon SyRta (1677)1 *98 Phinten coloun ground, and 
Ashes, do better inoorporate with OyK i66e T. Willbsobd 
Scales Commerce n. iv. a6 Common coloun, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead. etc. lyat LoneL Goa, Na 
796^3 Mr. Le Blon gives Notla, That. .Pictures. .Printed 
in Cmoun, after bis new Invention, under Hto Malemj/s 
Letten Patents, .are. .to be sold. 1784 J. Basiv Led. Art 
vi. (XB48) B17 Compound, half, er hmen colour which 
soften and still their difference. 1888 Gullick ft Timis 
Paint. 03 'Coloun* are generally understood to mean tte 
piamentB uplied to the picture. 

8 . pi. Coloured dresses or dress-materials. 

1710-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, I. x. 33 The.. maids 
of honour, .ehe suffen to go in colours. 

10 . Mining, (See quots.) 

1899 Coenwallm New World L xi8 Carts, .going to tte 
credc to have the colour— that is to uy, the gold washed 
out. 1876 J. Weiss Wit. Hum, 4 Sktun, H. 39 Mlnen ia 
the West um the word ^color* for the finest gold In the 
ground. b88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Color . . A particle 
of metelUc gold . . Prapecton ay, e. g., ' Tte dirt gave me 
so many colors to tha panful ’. 

b. Cf. the following colloquial use (sense a). 

1718 Gordon in Cordial Low Spirits 33, I have never 
■MO tte colour of Mr. Baskett's money. 189a Dickens 
Bleak He, 11 . as (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of hto money. 

III. Figurative senses. 

11 . Outward appearance, show, aspect, semblance 
q/* (something) : generally (as in is), that which 
serves to conceal or cloak the truth, or to give a 
show of justice to what is in itself unjustifiable# 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason, 

Mp7 IL Glouc (i7e4) 3x3 To bynyme ham her erytage .. 
mya wuch treson, bote te adds Bom colour of ryste. cigag 
Poem temp, Edw. Ii (Camden Soc.)e8o Al hto ooutrefeiture 
to colour of einne. igge Proper Dialogue (1863) e8 Thto 
hath no colours of almesse. S897 Bacon {ltiltte\ A Table of 
Coulers, or apparanoa of good and euilL nee Melton 
Afrt, cone, Msiitia ee To defend theoH without any colour 
of Law or justice* xfpa Sneelock Dite. (1799) I. x. egfi 
With what Colour of Reeson can tte pretenM MiiaSi 
be braught Into this Questiont i88| It. Cox Inetit, 1. ix. 
ei8 The general heeds of brsEdiM cf privUegt . . are these 
three X 1st Evesfen, and Force, jrd ColoarorLaw. 




coxioim. 


ooxiom 


‘ b* A fictbii, an allegoir. 
lrs>9 HAinru PomK Pitas, ix. Tb«y beleve In no nanm 
ciwyta That under a colour m troutb may auyae. 

. IS. A fbow of reason ; a apeciom or plauiible 
icaaon or ground ; £kir pretence, mtext, cloak. 

I4if Areknm Grw^s Cemp, ii. 190 |a no man telle ae 
me uppon no Sonday nor uppon none haly daye . . bv no 
nkanner of colour bxt may be devyted. tsge GaxxNx l//s/, 
Csurtur in HarL Misc. (Mala,) 11 . 944 You carry your 
dmIc but for a oonloar, to shadow j^r othor villantet. idsy 
Flxtchbi yaUmlmioM iv. iiL B V 9 liat hat Aeciut done, to 
be deatroy*df At leatt, 1 would hava a colour. You have 
mom.. he it a traitor. 176$ Buskb Cerr, (x844> I. 64 No 
man should have even a onour to aatert that 1 recdved 
a oompentatkm. litt Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. v. 166 
An enterprite.. which.. afforded a colour for detaining the 


fb. Sometimes the meaning; became simply 
* aliegeable ground or reason *, excnse. Obs, 
rsjBo WvcLip IVkt. (1880) 43a ^if aprett my|te be two 
men. .it were to hsrm a coulur to take nil hire of two men, 
ri^ PoaTBSCUB Ais, ^ tim. Mem. <1714) S07 Havyng no 
Colour of grutchyng. tgap hLoau Cat^, agst, Trid. (1573) 
90 In these two things may you catche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy num't merits with the merite of tribula- 
tion. sBii Bbaum. ft Fl. Km/. Malta k L s8 Did I attempt 
her with a thread-bare name . . She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit. 171^ A. Coluns Cr, Ckr. Rtlig. ao6 For 
which be has as iittle Colour, at the Samariuoi them- 
selves, 

0. €sp, in Law. An apparent or pritna facie 
right, as in CoUmr of title. Sometimes in a bad 
sensciai in Colour of office \ see quot. 1641- Also 
spec.^ in Pleading, * a probable but really false 
plea, the design of which was to draw the deci* 
tioii of the case from the jurr to the judges, by 
making the point to be decided ap])ear to be one of 
law and not of fact’: see quots. KSoy and 1894. 

Iijfid ysar^k. 40 £dw. Ill (1670) si Kirtam. Le plee n‘etC 
^ oscun maner de harre, car il iPad conut en nous atcun 
manar de colour.] iggi Dial, oh Laws Eng. 11. liv. ^638) 163 
The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
spBB Graftom Chrom. 11 . 175 Robert de Bnice . . although 
he had tome colour of title, yet he disoended of the second 
daughter . . and to bit cli^me tooke no place. 1574 tr. 
LitJUtoiCs Tsmurss 86a, He hathe colour of enter aHieyre 
to hit father, Powkl Lloyd's Cambna 74, 1 could 

never find what Coulor or Pretense of title this [man] had. 
iAe/jCowwL/mte*pr.{i627\ Colour, tignifiech in the common 
kw a probable pice but in truth false, and hath this end to 
draw the triall of the cause from the Jury to the Judges. 
id4i Tsrmsi do la Lsy 65, Colour of Offics . . signifies an 
act evill done by the countenance <m an Office . . whereas 
the office it but a vaile to the falthood. tysi St. Gorman's 
Doctor 4 Stud. 337 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colonrs In Assise. 17M Blackstokb Contm. Ill, 3M An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not oonmtent Judges. iiB4 H. 
J. STBrMBif Pleading (1843) 033 The aieaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confetnon and avoidance should give 
edottr, is that they should confess the matter advenidy al- 
leged, to such an extent at least as to admit some apparent 
right in the opporita party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided oy the allegation of new matter. s886 F, 
W. Maitland in Law Q. Rw. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with . .good faith and colour of title . . would have certain 
legal effects. 

d. Phrases. Under colour of : under pretext or 
pretence of, under the maik or alleged authority of. 
t Alio with iis, upon^ with colour. Without 
colour : without diaiembling or diiguise. 

Ct34a Hampolb Psalter cxix. s Swikil tunge [liftgua 
dolosa\. .bat vndire colour of goed counsoile bryngis til syn. 
1401 Pot Posms (i8s9t II. x6 Antichrist . . by colour of 
holines. .deceiving Christs church. 1461 Poston Lett. No- 
$84 11 . 4 Brybers that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lora of Warwyk. 1494 Pabyan vii. 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or dlsceyte. tgag Ld. Bbrnbrji Froiss. I. 
xlvi. 63 He sent vnto them a prelate vnder the colour of the 
pope. Ibid, I. ccccix. 7x9 The king . . may . . assemble 
sTMt poyBsaunoe..in the colour of this treatie. isgs Q. 
Mary In Stiype Eccl, Mom. 111 . App. i. 3 By colour m the 
authority of ^e same King. #1356 Cranmrr tPhs. I. si 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it be so or 
not. tgls N. LiCHinsko tr. Castaneda's Hist, £. Jnd. 
$66 The Moores contrarie to his commaundement had bouj^ht 
nnees vnder a coulour. 199a Marlowb Edw. II, 1. iv. 
wks. (Rtldg.) i9x/a Then may we with some colour rise in 
arms. 1991 Shaki. 7 \ao Gent, tv, ii. 3. 1611 Biblb Acts 
BKvii. 30. a syif pBmr L(fir Wks. 1706 1 . 97 It is the 
worst oppression that is done by Colour of justice. 173a 
Bbucrlby Alciphr. v. | to There have b^n received, 
tinder the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Hr. 
Martinrav Mmnck. Sinks ix. 108 A present, .given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectably. 

e. To give colour : to give a ipecious appearance 
or verisimilitude ; to afitord ground or pretext ; 
ito lake colour with ; to side oBteniibly with (cf. 
the verb, sense 6). 

197s WuLBY Whs, (xSts) V. 454 St. Paul , . gives you no 
colour for making void the * 77 ^ P* ?c» vvuta in 
Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev, (1833) I. 049 Your Excellancy's 
instrnctioni to him nva. .not tha least color for iL sm 
Palsy Norm Paul, Lain order to give colour and probe- 
bilityto tha fraud. Taaucu Huls. Led. Scr. u. IL 

171 The sUghtast hint that oeenu to givu a colour to . . 
hope. i88s Maimi Anc. Law Iv. xtoThe Kmparor..waa 
foraad to taka colour with the church afalnst the rafotmara. 
IB. pi. Rhetorical modes or figures : ornamenti 
of Btyle or diction, embeUishmenti. (Cf. Scaliger 
Pool. lib. nx. c. sxx.) Now only as^. 

rtjIS CHAOCBa Syr,*s T. 31 It musta hm a Rethor ob- 
cellent, That eouda his oolouia longing for that art, If ha 


688 

hfawdeacriveu onypart — />ws44Av£5x,Tlenied 

neuereKethorik..ColouniiieknowelDona. csMpPBCoca 
Reyr. st. xvilL aoS Colouris and figuris of •peema. c 1480 
Sut K. Ros La Belk Dame Sana Mercy B44 ia del 
4 L. Poems (x 666 ) So Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures, 1988 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1695) 
>7 A Scheme.. for the excellency thereof it called the 
ornament, light and colours of Rhetoricall speech, seyf 
JoMMaoN L. P., Milton \x^x€i 137 The colours of the dic- 
tion eeem not sufficiently d^iintnaied. 1876 Trevelyan 
Lifi 4 Lett. Macaulay I. L 16 Novelists who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette. 
tl 4 - In id-inhc. Sc. writers: Rhythm, metre. 

IBS3 Douglas M$teis l ProL 354 Sum tyme the colour 
Nillai 


wifi caus a litle additioun, 1980 Kollakd Crt. Venus iv. 

3 40 Haltand verse quhair cullour dots nat hald. 

AMRR 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) «7 First, se sail keip iust 


lAMRR 1 Ess. Pouts (Arb.) yj rirst, se saU keip lust cul- 
louris. 1619 Drumm. or Hawth. Conv, B. Jonson Wks. 
Ra4 He. .said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or acoenL 

16 . Music. * Clang-tint* (see Clang sb, 5), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion in a musical composition (cf. next). 

1997 Moblby Introd. Mus. 166 I'o admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, alteriiu both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. t868[ Engel Nat. Mus. v. 179 Al- 
moat every instrument has its peculiar colour of sound. 
1878 Berttstein's Five Sstues 947 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a peculiar character: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Daily Tel. 14 Oct. 3 He has a keen ^nse of 
orchestral effect, a capital eye for colour. 1B90 Glasgow 
Her. 19 May 9/a New theories as to the causes of the varie. 
ties of tone colour or * timbre' of different musical instru- 
ments 

16 . (an extension of sense 11). General 'com- 
plexion * or tone ; character, kind. 

160a SiiAKN. A. Y. L. I. il. ton You haue lost much good 
sport. Sport : of what colour? Ibid. 111. ii. 435 Boyea and 
women are for the most part, cattle of this colour. 1809 — 
Lear II. ii 145 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
}q. nature], Our Sister spealces of. 1663 J. Sprnlbr 
_ 'rwrfiWrr (1685) 337 The Reason he gives, .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 1781 T. Moorr Vietv Soc. It. 
(1790) II. xlvii. a6 [The books] formed a strong contrast with 
the colour of hw mind. 1849 Thacxkhay Pendennis xxxvii, 
Pendennis . . took hw colour very readily from his neigh- 
bour. Stanhope I/ist. Eng. I.i. 15 lliis first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session, 
b. The shade of meaning associated with words. 
1697 CaoMWBi.L Sp. 13 Apr. (CarlyleV, Nor can it be urged 
that my words have the least cobur that way. i8aa Proc- 
ter (B. Cornwall > Poems, Lotte cured by Kindness, Words 
of an opptMte colour. 18^ Svix Smith IVhs. (1659) 11 . zxo/x 
Conversations .. to which he could have given another 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

17 . General : as colour-brilliance, -chart, ^chord, 
•contrast, -diapiram, •equation, faculty, -melody, 
•music, -note, -perception, -stitnulus, -suite, -lone, 
-vision, -word, etc. ; colour-fading adj. Also (see 
a c) colour-domination, -dread ; (in sense 8) colour- 

bag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactory, 
-mill, -seller', colour-washed adj. ; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chest, -service, etc. 

1841-4 EMRasoN Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn> 1 . 153 They .. 
console themselves with *colour-bag8 and blocks of marble. 
s86a W. M. Rossetti in P'raseVt mag. July 74 The multi- 
plicity and *Cobur'briIltance of the Scene. 1898. Lkvek 
Martins of Cro' M. 48s Hold that *colour-case for me. 
1867 Smyth SailaVs Word-Ms., * Colour-chests^ chests ap- 
propriated to the reception of flags for nuiking signals. 
18B4 St. yarned Gas. to May 6/3 A warm green, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a ^colour-chord 
as simple as it is effective. 18B9 J. J. Thomas Froudacity 
193 Advocacy of *colour-domination. Ibid. 190 I’o re- 
intuse the ancient *colour-dread into minds which had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. sl^ Rood Chromatics 
xviL 398 A delicate *colour-emphasis is by no means easy 
of attainment i6oe Dr. DodyOoll 1. i. m Bbllen O. Pi. 
111 . 103 Women with their *coullour-fading cheekea 1889 

tr. Bemdikt's Coal- Tar Colours a6 Generally known as a 

*Goloor.lake and not as a colouring matter proper. 199a 
Hulort Diet, 9.V. *Coloure maker, colorificus. 1794 
G. Adams Nat, 4 Exp, Philos. 11 . xx. 370 The arts m 
*colour-maklng and dyeing. 1796 Hull Aditertiser zs 
Mar. s/i Buildings now used as a "Colour Manufactory . . 
Also the *Colour Mill and Utensila 1879 Rood Chro- 
meUict xviiL 316 The poetry of colour wmch leads the 
artist . . to seize on *cofour-melodies as they occur in na- 
ture. 1879 G. Allbn Col. Seme i. a The growth of a dis- 
tinctive *colour-perceptbn. 3708 Lond. Gas. No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore .. ^Colour-seller. 1B84 Sir F. S. Robrrtr 
in 19M Cent. June 1063 The period of *colour-Bervice wbb 
rai-sed to seven years for soldiers at home. B88a R. H. 
Pattrxbon Ess Hist. 4 15 (What every one who has 

pressed his fingers upon his cym must know) that sensa- 
tions of colour may be excited .. independently of any 
*colour-stiinulus. 1817 R. Jamesoh Char. Min. 83 A 
*Colour.$uite of Minerals, made under the eye of Werner. 
1879 tr. Voger s Chem, L^ht viL 80 The small number of 
the *colour-toncs compared with the large number of 
musical tones Is very striking. z88b Syd, Soc. Lox,, 
*Coionr xfision, the rect^ition m colour by the eye. <887 
Daily News 39 June 5/8 Apartmenu . . *cobur- washed in 
Beveral shades of pale grey and chocolate: 

16 . Special combe. : Colour-guard, in a U, S, 
infantry rei^imeot, a guard for the colonrt con- 
lUting of dght coiporaU and the colour-bearer ; 
ooloar-baaniiff (see qoot) ; oolour-llna, (a.) on 
seals or enipivin^ fine parallel lines indicating 
oolonr or rinctnre. (#0 bi U. S,, the line of 
demarcation between thn coloured and the white 
race ; oolour-pait7» the party oonsiating of two 


junior officers assisted by four setjeanti, who eaity 
the colouii of a regiment; oolour-ptoo#, a pieed 
id bric-a-brae, or the like, introduced Into a luom^ 
etc., for the sake of its colonii: g; ooloti^priatiiig, 
printing in different colours, chromatic printing : 
hence oolour-prind, -printer ; eolour-senae, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colonii; 
ooloiir* Striker, a practical colour - maker ; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. Stbiki) ; eolour* 
top, a top of which the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the ^ctrum, or some of them, 
in order to show the effects of their combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also Colour- 
blind, -BOX, -DB-BOT, -IXKTOB, -MAN, -SBBGBANT. 

z8b3 Ceabr TechnoL Diet., ^Color-guard, 188a Times 
xa Jan. 5/5 ^Colour-hearing, .a phenomenop of which soma 
few people are conscious... vis. an appearance of certain 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXvll. 401 We shall soon cease to 
hear of a *color-Iine. xSSa Caleu. Intern. Exhib. IV. 
Lithographic *oil-colour-print. Ibid, Establishment lor 
*oil - colour - printing. s8$9 Estg. Mech, 31 Dec. 377/a 
Colour-printing has now licen brought to great perfection. 

1879 G. Allbh (////#), The *Colour-Sense. tISe Geiger's 
Dstteiopm. Hum. Reas 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sensation. 1898 Maxwell in ReO. Brit, Assoc,, 7 'rans. 0/ 
Sections xa *Colour-top. 1888 A tkenssum at Aug. a4a/a The 
mixture of colours apart from the mixture of pigiuents.. 
is best illustrated by the use of the well-known colour-top. 

t Colour, sb:^ Ohs. - Cully. 

1719 D'Uantv Pills V. 94 And all my wealth they took by 
■tealth, I'hui. was a poor Colour trick d. 

Oolonr, OOlor (kr loi), v. Forms : see the sb. 

t \h}L. coloui e[n, etc. a. OY, couloure-r, color e-r\-^ 

„ colSrdre, f. color Colour.] 

1 . Irans. To give colour to ; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue ; to paint, stain, dye. 
Const, also with over. 

c zgag E. E. AUit. P. B. 456 ^lerauen. .watz colored as he 
cole, c 1381 CiiAUCEa Pari. Pottles 443 As the fressh rede 
rose newe Ayene the somersonne coloured ys. cxt^oaDcsir. 
Troy 305a Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde. 


The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 17B4 
CowpER Task II. X3 A skin Not coloured like his own. 1809 
WoKDBW. Waggoner 1. 93 (Joloured all by bis own hand, 
b. absol. 

saga HAKunrT Voy. II. 1. X63 Such things as colour blew. 
t86e Merrett tr. Neris Art of Glass xcv. Sometimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes less. 

1637 R. Humprrv tr. St. Ambrose 1. X04 The use.. of 
ancients . . doth colour and buutifie the manners of young 
men. s888 Alma I'adema in Pall Mail G. 9 Apr. yt As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life. 
t 2 . To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours. 
c 1300 K. Alts 3301 I'his batail dcstuted is, In the French 
..Therefore Y haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour. 

8 . To represent in fair colouri (what is of the 
opposite character) ; to give a specious aspect to ; 
to glOBii, cloak, disguibe, excuse ; to render specious 
or plausible. Const, out, ever, 

Z377 Langl. P. pi. B. xix. 455 Echc man sotileth a sleight 
synneforto hyde, And coloureth it for a kunnyngc and a dene 
lyuynge. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7853 pal colowrne horn coyntly 
with a cause febill. c xsfita Fortescub Abs 4 Lim. Mott, 


1574 tr. Marlorat's ApoceUips 
ursed filthye vneleannesse wyth 


I 99 b, Ihey 
pretense of goJlynesse. 

36 They coloured theyr cur 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon. 1606 G. W[oodcockeJ 
tr. Hist. Ivstine Gg4b, The which Salonina [a harlot] he 
colord vnder marriage. 17x1 M iddleton Cicero (1743) 1. v. 
367 Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato's con. 
ducL s86a Mbrivalr Rom. Emp. VII. lix. ao6 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patrioti-sm. 

b. To exhibit in a false light ; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction ujion ; to misrepresent. 

1393 ObwEE Conf, III. 139 They speken pleifie after the 
Uweli ut he the wordes of his sawc Coloureth in an other 
wey. sgap Moke Heresyes iv. Wks. 067/3 This is your 
verye doctrine, how so euer ye colour it. a 1990 Greene ft 
Looob Looking Giasse Wks, (z86i) isx It was your device 
that, to colour the statute. 1788 J. Jay in Sparks Corr- 
Amor. Rev. (18351 lY. 135 The facts are inaccurately stated, 
and improperly colored, i860 Dickens Lett, (1880) 11 . xib 
l*be evidence has been suppressed and coloured. 

1 4 . To lend one s name to ; repreient or deal 
with ai one’s own. To colour strangers' goods : 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom^' 
house under a freeman’i name, for the purpose of 
evading additional dutiei. Obs. 

a S90B in Amolde's Chron, (1811) 88 The^wpers of this 
oite haue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodie. 
sdoB Malynbi Anc. Law-Merch, 1x4 If a Factor or Mer- 
chant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in p^- 
ism but Ekaglish Customes. .be runneth into a Preemunirs, 
loie Bacon Ess. Usury <Arb.) 548 Then thw ariU be hardly 
able to Colour other Mens Moneyes ia the Country, a idig 
Ba G, Goodman Crt. feu, I, 1 . 351 Their [amhoBsadonn 
Bervaoie did colour aad transit other awns goods, lyaa 
in Diet, Rusi,\eA, 3) s.v. 

6. To imbue with iti own tone or character. 

[1980 Lyly ffw/8Mw(A>b.)340 Wher cuaning muss works^ 
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OOXiOUSAMLITT. 

1*3 1*1 tbeM caitt k U thi8 notiva that ooUisn Iht 

t e. iWn T 9 tOeur tmik : to Wmoniie vitk. 

« i5a8 FtmHU IV. L Youj- couftada colour not 

Nor doth tlM Act cS the .mif.. colour, or ahadow tin tM 
laaati with the act of the Kiog. 

7 . To take on colour, to change colour, to be- 
come coloured ; s^* aaid of grmpes or other fruit, 
in ncquiring the colour of ripenest. 

1667 H. Stubbb in PklL Trans II. 497 The Sea colooreth 
from green to darkish, and so to blue. i88laG'ard!r« 3 June 
3®9/* A marvel to me tliat. .Grapes colour so well as they 
yj&4» ^ pmii« necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
Mdd, This meerschaum won t colour. 

8. Spec, To turn xed m the face, to bluah. Alio 
Colour up. 

stsi tSoo in Bailbv. 1795 Johnson, TV eoiotir. to blush. 
A low word, only used in convermtion. 178^ Mirror 80 
The poor woman coloured. 180s Mar. Edokwob rn Cd. Fr. 
Cffi»ernsss{i%3%) 189. 1 used to colour every minute, as Miss 
^ Matilda does. 18130 Marrvat Jiiphst xjtxiv, Her ladykhip 
coloured up with rage. 1876 Holland Seru Oaks xiL i6s 
He colored as if he had been detected in a crime, 
b. ttans. mnci'Use. 

s8a4 Miss Fbrribr Inker. xiv,*[She] only coloured a reply. 
[Cf. to spnUff HOtif blusk a reply. \ 

OolonrabilitT. color- (koddrAbi lYti). (f. 
next : see -iTr.] The quality of being colourable; 
the possession of colouring qualities. 

1874 Crookes Dyeing 4* Cal.-Print. 37s The colourability 
of the lichens is not a property of thetie plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (knUtibM), a. 

Forms see Coix^uu sb, [a. OF. colorable corresp. 
to L. ty\)c *co/drdbil‘iSy f. colordre to Colour: see 
-ABLE. For the lorce of the suffix, cf. agreeable^ 
comfortabUy favourable^ etc.] 

1 1 . I^ossessed of or abouuding in colour. Ohs. 

1607 TopstLL /Vvry! JJtf-aj/x (1673 79 The colourable spots 
are wrought in fashion of a fshers net. 1705 Hickeringill 
Pritst<r. 49 A Fortnights time shall make it (the moon] 
as good, as colourable, and os round again, os any Clieeiie. 
t b. Khet. Ornamental. Cf. Colour xA 13. 

1^5-73 Cuoi’EH Thesaums b.v. GmcilitaSy Kxigere p-a- 
ciiltniem stylo. Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable amplifications. 

2 . fg. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 
specious, plausible, fnir-secmiiig. 

Wvci IK Prol. 58 1'hou) this replicacioun seme colour* 
able, it bath no good ground. ri4^ ThcocK Ke^. v. x. 
536 Kch colorable argument. 1573 G. Harvey Leti.-bk, 
(Camden 98 For al his cullerable pnetens to the controri 
itfi J. Dell H addon's Anew. Okor. 466 b, Seduced by 
glaverinK conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Be. Hall //nra 
Texts 509 ])y faire and colourable treaties. 

b. Capable of being presented as true or right ; 
having at least a prima facie aspect of justice or 
validity. 

ssBs J. Be\.\. If addon's Ansiv. Osor. 396 One sentence. . 
cann not be found, to make those their Pardons Just ihable or 
coulorable. i6aa Bacon Hen,^ VI I y Wks. (i8to) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, upon scarce 
colourable titles. ^ 1641 Milton AuimaHv. (18511 S49 Con- 
versant in no Di\inity, but that which is colourable to 
uphold Bishopricks. 16^ Dr. Walton Consul. Considered 
a43 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer, 
17^ Bijickbtonr Caf/r/M. 11. 348 If the mother was never 
married to the father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title at alL 1785 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 385 
The enclosed paper, Na q, is the only colorable c\idence uf 
this. 1830 Die Quincry hentley WIcs. (18631 vi. 7a Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 18^ E. White Life in Christ 
iiL xxi. 309 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seems pohsible. 

o. Covert, pretended, feigned, counterfeit, coHu- 
sory, done for fujpeamnee' soke. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. yV/Nrx <1818^ 7 He fonde colour- 
abill wais to serve his entent. 1489 Caxtun Faytes of A. 
IV. iii. 235 Shall hurt hym uitdre coulourablc deceypte. igsa 
Act 4 Hen. Vllly c. a Preamb., I'o be removed . . by 
colorable and unirew suggestions. 1363 87 Foxr A.k M. 
(1684) III. 459, I will use no culouriuile or covert words. 

Naniib c hrist's T. 4 a, They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiMr. 1690 J. Harrington Def. 
Fights Untv. Oxfordy Case Univ. 49 The said University. . 
have fraudulently, .granted colourable priviledges 10 divers 
members of the city. 1798 Dallas Anter. Law Pep, II. 

?8i The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1857 
Sen, P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. ix. 31 On pretences en- 
tirely colourable and false. s886 Times 94 Feb. 4/1 A ca»e 
of bribery by colourable employment 

d. Of 8!iip8* papers, etc. : Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or deidgncilly ainbiguoua form. 

1790 Bkawbs Lex Alercat. <1759) 93 fThe captain] must 
not carry . . fictitious and colourable Ship Papers, 
Magrnb Insurances 1 . 488 Every Ship must be provide 
with complete and genuine Papers.. if the Papers be faUe 
or colourable, .the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

t OolonrablBnasa, oolois. Obs. [f. prec. 
•f -KE8B.J Colourable state or quality ; specious- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence. 

Mn Golding Calvin on Ps. U. a The laythfnil prayse 
God sincerely and without colourabTcnasae. r84s Rogers 
•Haameus 534 None of them could (hotwithsunding the 
eolouniblenessc thereof prevaile. T. Coursian Ifopet 
Deferred 13 Activenesse without Vmry is but to rise up 
end fall, a o^urablensase for treachery and musder. 


^ttoloMAIarf (icrMlbti)s 

[f.jt8mc, + -tfT**.] 1 b « coimipd»te niuiiicr. 

1. witk % ikir topemnoey hpedmlt, plmiiiibty. 

Sermu ogi<. Mireuk PU^ tn Pel Amt IL as 
Mdyng maiw leaynges theito so oofowfahly dwt thepu^ 
Ide as myt^ crudmwa to hem as ,Co ikt trertho. SMi 
yoALLteic. Armsm^ Par. AfniA xxli. tosOddUmy 
nyre tpaal^g should entisS him. « iMy Oowunr JSee. 
Soltiude, Ifitwara as truly as h is colourablyand wittily 
said. M lyst Pehn TreuttyfXoL tysfi I. 697 It might have 
rented more colourablya kind or naglacA upon toemu 
. 2 . Under m fttgned or counterfeit appearance; 
feignedly ; in appearance but not in reality. 

tfaj Aei 14 4> 13 /fen, V/f/, e. 4 1 s They oocupie hers. , 
not only for ihemselfe but idso colourably for other atrann- 


iw. usor. 466 ri^ningiy, and < , , 

s868 £. Edwards Rede^h 1 . ii. ao The Jewels were sent, 
colourably . . to Germany. t 89 | Lam Rep. st Q. B. Div. 
436 He. .colourably withdraw from tha partnership. 

2 . With a show of reason or legally; with a 
prima facie ground or pretext ; on me face of it. 

1877 Hanmks Anr. Eccl. Hist. (1619) ^63 To tha end 
he might coburably depose him. ifiai HoasBa Lsviidk. 
ill. xlii. 377 There is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 1788 Burke IV. 
Haslittgs Wks. 1849 II. >98 [It] could not be even colour* 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nabob. 
186a Hat. Km. 13 Sept. 308 No one could doubt that the 
iKsue was at least colourauiy different 

OoTour-bll&d, a. Unable to see certain 
colours ; unable to discriminate between individual 
coliiurs, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be * bland to colour ' as a 
whole ; but as this rarely eKists texcept in the case of the 
totally blind), the term is applied with much laxity to any 
constitutional inability to discriminate between colours, 
the common type being inability to distinguish the red ana 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) 

1834 Mackenxib Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 948 It seems probeble 
that yellow glasses will prove of use to colour-blind persons. 
s866 Huxley Phys. ix. I 8 Such colour-blind persons, .arc 
unable to distinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree 
and its fruit. i8|y8 Browning La Saisias 39 Herex my 
neighbour colour-olind, Eyes like mine to all jqipeorance. 

b. fig. Taking no note of difierencea in racial 
colour, in bex, eic. 

1865 Coimnomoealih (Boston, U.S.) x8 Feb., A govern- 
ment color-blind ; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. x888 P^ Mail G. Sept 4/t The National As- 
sociation of Journalists . . agreed that their body should ^ 
colour-blind a.s to sex. Ihtd. 15 May 3/1 Neither in 

the Dutch republics nor in the Knalish colonies is the law 
absolutely colour-blind as between Black and White. 
Colour-bli-ndneBB. The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
(greater or less) to discriminate between different 
colours, or shades of colour. 

This optical defect was first described by Dalton in X794 
{Mem. Lit. tfr PktL Soc. Manchester aS), and was for 
a considerable time known scientifically an Daltonism The 
accuracy of the words tolonr-blind and colonr-blindneu 
has often been impugned; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs ; J. Dixon Diseases of ths Piys (1859) *79 suggested 
the term acritochromacy (dxpiro-xpwMBna), with its adjec- 
tive ac riiochromatic. 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 946 Colour-blindness has 
been detected mucli offencr in males than in females. 1855 
Bain Senses ft int. 11. ii. 3 (1864) 236 Colour-blindness has 
been known to exist with reference to green, but an yet, not 
to violet. 1876 Foster Phys. (1879) tii. ii. 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindnesK is that of persons unable 
to distinipiish green and red from each other. 

1888 Pall Mail G. *9 Dec. 4/3 The Liberal Papers, instead 
of imitating the political c<tlour-bIindness of the Unionists. . 
frankly admit that black is black. 

Colour-box. 

1 . A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, bnishes, etc , a paint-box. 

Plod. I'he Society of Arts' shilling colour-box. 

2 . Caliio printing. The box which lupplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

iffSff TSHkbDiW. Arts 1. 6oi Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and especially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box is dispensed with, and a doctor 
inserted in a curved frame is applied to the roller instead. 
Ibid. I. 607 'I'he machine printer, .attends to supplying the 
colour boxes with colour, 

3 . An instrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
required proportion. 

1870 C. Msvwsll Let. 6 July in Life fxRSa) 346 , 1 made a 
great colour-box in 1863, and worked it in I/ondon in 1863. 
x88a Ibid. 475 His colour box demands a special notice. 

tOolour-de-roy. Ohs. [a. i6th c. F. couhur 
de roy * king’s colour’.] See quot. 1611. 

Treat. Acc..^c.m Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 998* 
xxiiij elnes of colourderoy to be }>ame coitis. 1543 A herd. 
Reg. V. 18 (]fam.) Ane gown of colour-de-roy. sooa Mars- 







ColouTi^OCtor [Calicthprinling) 2 lee D ootob. 
Golour(a, obs. form of Cbolbr. 

OolOUTGdt OOlorGd (kv'lMd),///. «. [f. CO- 
LOUR V. or sb. -k -ED.] 

L Having a colour or colours; ^divcTBified with 
variety of hues * ( J.). 

Strictly, axcluaiva of black and white ; also, oxcluslva of 


iUher. ta olat* 

claara glaasaa. tffit Biaut Rev. xvu. 3 A 
iMaat, iffffg BofUi^Dasu. Rid. v, ys. A BOil 
chancing to coma In a cmfufd amL niag J. 1 


Mod Whits or coloured shiita. 

t b. in Music. ,Figurate ; iM mot, MR, 
fSsp IrnuuiTD O^k. MStoL yl Oamor^poiat ia 
two-fold, Simple and Coloured. .The ODiouiadCoatttor^nt 
is the constitution of a Soog of diUait fUeU by dluari 
figurea, and differing Gonedrda. 

0. Ag. of literary style, etc. 
itSS MacaulaV HM. Enjg. IV, jlz Tho most.-vl^ty 
coloured picture of the EngUsh Court, styi MoaLmr Jfiwo* 
seau II. a8 That fresh, fall, hifKly-coIOttrM atyta. 

2 . Of the complexioot I with de<inin|r word% 
as fresJi-coloureJj ill^oloueid^ weU<ed$urm^ etc. 

e 1400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxxii. 247 ]U)ft foiia folk and 
wele coloured, e s|4d Booedb The ookefartaLarm DJ sb 
It doth.. make a man loke euyll coloi^ Am Buow 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xv. (1651) la 'Ihey iStudonbd ore moat 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured, 1709 M^ed, TnsZ ll. 48 THa 
child has appeared fresh coloured and easy. 

b. spec. Having a skin other than * white* ; otpk 
wholly or partly « the negro or * oolonted* race. 

i6zi Shred 7 ’heat. Gi. Brit. xxv. (1614) 49/1 Their., 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 1780 f s tr* ^mem 
h Ulloa's Voy. 1 . 111. iii. xat The.. Negro women, or tho 
coloured women as tliey are called here, ilia MAaavAT 
N. Forster xxi, * An catiiot ! * cried all the cofonred girls. 
z 8 bo Mas. SroM’R Utule 'Tom's C. xvUi. >8a Among tha 
coloured circles of N ew Orleans. z88o Print Thutes ymt 
XXXI. 5 Frederic Douglass, the celebrated cokmiud orator. 

0 . Of or belonging to the negro race. 
t868 Howells Venet. Life v. 14 Our own ooloured malo* 
dies. 1876 H. Amtr. Rev. CXXVl. 3^ If Mate govern- 
ments are opposed to coloured suffrage, 
fd. Made to look well: a. Fair-seeming, spe- 
cious, plausible. 

a 1400 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 79 No coloureds axoia- 
acioun. 1376 Fleming PanepUe Ep. 193 Ha spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort 

b. Glossed over, so os to appear right or good. 
*858 in Proude Hist. Eng. VI. 378 The kings colourad 
anot^ shamefully sufferea adultery. 1397 N.T. (Genev.) 

1 Thess. ii. 5 Nether dyd weeny thing Tn ooulored coue* 
tousnes. 

e. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

1843 Orapton Coutn. Harding 449 A fidse fained afid 
coloured frende. 157R tr. Marlorats* ApoeaHpt xt Content- 
ing htmselfe with coloured holinesse. tglw FtrrntNNAM 
Eng. Poesis 111. vii. (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the ludges affaetkmed. 
s6io Guillim Hsraldry iil iv. (x66o) X17 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Oolowrer, oolorar (ko bmi). [f. Colour u. 
-h-Eut.] One who or that which colours} one 
who paints in colours, or colours niaps,jprints, etc. 

i6ia W. Parker Cnrtaine Dr. in Collier Biol. Catal. IL 
106 Tobacco, .now made, .the drunken colourer of Orabfay 
salacy. t686 Aglionby Psunting iilust. U. 84 He under- 
stood little of Composition, .but wasan admirable Colourer. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. s/i Wholesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manuuicturenk and licenced Colourera. 
1883 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Ma^ and other subjects, Coloured in the Beet Style. 

1 2 . A dissembler : a perverter of words, etc. 
z68i GiJtNviLL Saddueitmus IL 39 Colourers, changeia 
Perverters of the Face of things. 

Colourfbl, OOlorfbl (kP’lsrful), a. rare, [see 
-FUi,.] Full of colour. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. Feb. 179 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 

Colouringp ooloriiiff (kr loriq ), vbl. sb. ff. 
Culoub o. + -1110I,] L T be action of the vo. 
Colour in various senses, a. lH. 

* 39 B Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 561 In 
peynty^ and colouiynge of walles. 1780 Hasris Philoi. 
Knq. w1^(x$4i) 429 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. zSai Craig Lett. Drawing iii. 183 
The colouring of a head in a process of water coloun. 

b. techn. The production of a fine polish on 
a silver surface ; done, in silver manufacture, by 
nibbing with rouge : see also ^uot 1875. 

*873 Jbvoms ^/mo'(x878) 136 It is usual to dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure white silver upon the surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to the [base silver] coins when new. 

o. fig. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 
once, eapectally, to what is bad. 

1549 Latimer yd Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.> 88 Let them 
leauc their colon ryiwe and cal them by their Christian name 
Brybea 1570 B. Goo(;b Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 57 Fraude 
and craflie coulourings. z8m Paoitt Herosiegr. (idfii) afia 
Equivocation is a cunning colourUigofa ly«. 1798 J. Huocs 
Poems T9 Truth . .With specious coUNuings mask’d unhoUeat 
views, 1801 Strutt Sports 4> PasU iii. li. 141 To give the 
better colouring to their undertaking. 

2 . The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything Is eolouied ; also 
coner. a coloured work, a painting. 
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tjof Curifft, M Htub. 4 Card, 6 i To rivo th» Flow«i« 
Rod beautiful Colouring, whim U.. their chlof 
Se0is Mmg> Nov. A cooch of aute be- 
gilt and oolouringa. iM Woaomr. Odt /n- 
Hm» Imm^n. 198 The Clouda . . Do take a aober ooloorlng 
fhmi au eye That hath kept watch o'er maa'a moitallty. 






oolouiing in the world at large, 

b. in Painiing, 

lyad Art e/* P4^inti$t£ (1744) 5 Cotourlag. .comprehenda 
two thinga, the local cobur, and the claro obacura iMo 
THoaMBUiY Turmr 1 . 339 The old T^ntfralre b the moat 
glorioua conaununation w colouring ever painted by Engliah 
fingeia. iMfl Truth aS May M/t The colouring of thb 
picture b moat objectionable, 

o. fig. in Mwie. 

ilSi Athmmum a6 Mar. 437/x A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of hb muaic 

d. Of rhetorical pictureiquenest. 

1760 J. Brown Poetry (1763) 190 The. .hlgheat Col- 
ourings of hta (Virgil'a] rencil are proatituted to tne Vanity 
of the ruling Tyrant. 1799 WodpoUoma iiKxSip) 4 From the 
elegance ot iu language, and the warm colouring of the 
deacriptiona. itas Macaulay AfUton, Eaa. (1885) Wt The 
art of poetic odounng. 

e. i’ervading character, tone, or aspect. 

1769 BiACicaTOMS Comm. IV. 330 The oiiencee differ in 
colouring and in degree. 1994 J. H. Nbwmam Pur. Sorm. 
(1837) 1 . xxiv. 36a It takea a gamwal coburing from Chriati- 
anity* iMy FaacMAN Norm, Couq. (1676) 1. iU. zax They 
give a different colouring to the tranaactlon. 

8. Colouring matter or substance. 
c Mde RvesBLL Bk. Nurture ta3 b Bubeet Bk.^ Tumeaole 
^t la good colourynge. sMa Health Exhib. Catal. 153/1 
Liquia Butter Colouring. Liquid Annatto Cheeae Colour- 
bg. 

Oolourlnff, coloring (kw lariq), ppl. a. [(. as 
prec. + -iffo M That colours , in senses of the verb. 

tdgS Sis T. Bbownr Pteud. Ep vi. xiL 334 The action 
of heat or fire. & colouring bodies object^ tegf DTa- 
SAELi Cur. Lit. (1866) 33/a Conceptions, .agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. iSoi Med. JmL V. 199 
Very little impi^nated with coburing particles. 

D. Colouring matter. [It is doubtful whether 
colouring i% here originally the ppl. a. or the vbl.sd, 
used attributively,] Any su^tance colouring a 
natural body, or employ^ in the arts to colour 
objects. 

* By chemists, however, the term is only mplied to organic 
bodies, and not to mineral substances. .Colouring matter 
may be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisms, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are themselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with bases, or with animal or 
vegetable fibre' (Ure Diet. Arte). 

uos W. Saundbrb Mim. IVaiert 69 A saline, .water, will 
• . prmuce material diangea on the colouring matter. stij 
Sia H. Davy Aqru. Chem. (1814) 146 The colouring matters 
of flowers. 1831 BatwsTsa O/tics xxvi. sao The colouring 
matter of the amethyst. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org 
Bodies, Contents zz Of Blue colouring matters : Indigo, 
Litmus or turnsole. Blue flowers. 

t Oo'louriah, a. or sb. Obs. (See quot.) 

1998 Flosio, Mtiffola, a kind of colour that goldsmithes 
call oolourish (idzz that Goldsmiths vse to colourtce metials). 

t Oo'lourisllt V' Obs. rare—^. [perh. after It. 
colorisc-ert (Florio 1611) — L. colorirt, colordro to 
colour, paint : cf. early OF. colortr, cohriss^nt^ 
colorer : see Coloub v. and -I8H. Cf. alio burnish.} 
To colour up, brighten up with colour. Hence 
Oolonriahlng tfbl. sb. 

1848 Sia T. Bhownb Pseud. A>. Pref. A iy a. New impres- 
sions [were] but the colourisbing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Colonriit, ooloriflit (kobrist). [f. Colobb sb. 

+ -IST : perh. a. OF. colorists in same aense.] A 
painter skilful in colouring ; an adept in the art 
of colouring ; a master of colour. 

1688 Aglionbv Painting Ittust. lii. zas Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colourists. 189s Dsydkn Dh Frtmoy's 
Art Paint. N. aoo (R.) Titbn . . and the rest of the g<^ 
colourists. >848 Rubkin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11 . 1. vil. 1 17 Gains- 
borough . . The greatest colourist since Rubens, and the 
last, 1 think, of I^itimate colourista z86o ibid. V. ix. 333 
note. There nave OMn only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters. 

attrib. 1839 Gullick ft Timm Paint, sao The English 
school . . is essentially a colourist school. 

b. fig. Also said of descriptive writers. 
s738-4a T. Waxton Ess. Pope IL 34 Spraser..wa8 as 
warm a colourist. s88i Csaik Hist. Eng Lit. 1 . 143 Sack- 
ville . . is almost as great an inventor as ne is a colourist. 

ColonriBtio. ooloristio (kpbri stik^, a. [f. 
prec. 4* *10.] Of or pertaining to a colourist or to 
artistic colouring. 

1883 Sis F. Lbzohton Presid. Address R. Acad., Grave 
doubts. . in regard to the coburistic aptitudes of the peopje 
[Egyptians]. s88a Cent. Mag. XXIX. a 10 Its coforistic 
charm may tempt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty. 

Colonrlsss, ooIovImw (lurlulte), «. [f. 

COLODB sb. + -LB8S.] 

L gon. Without colour. 

[cisda: see b.] 1680 Bovlb New Esp. Phys. Meek. 
xxxviL 3x4 Little Bodies, which . . are Diaphuious and 
Colourbss. 1798 C* Lucas Ess. Hunters 1 . zap note, Thames 
water at Richmond is always, in dry weamer, paifoetly 
oolorieM and pellucid. 1878 nvxuwY Physiogr. 77^00 otw i 
Cain a colourless and transparent gaseous body. 

b. spec, of the complexion : Without any tinge 
of red ; pallid, blanch^ 


r sate 5 */#* ^svwmA tt84 Iba WM Olyner al ootoarlaas Ibr 
keblodH^hohadschad. dbqpTwwtww Marie IP Arihur 
■zy Uis face waa whice And coburiess. sB^ Lavn Mur^ 
tim qfCrd M, 313 The cheeks coborleas. 

o. Without bright or eonspicnons colour ; dull. 

1793 SovTMBY Joem qf Are ix. api Dark on the uplead 
banK Tbe hedgwrew treee distbet and coburleaa Roiee on 
the grey horisM. 1898 B. Taylos DeukuHen l Iv. ge A 
•hadowv oobrieie laodscane. 

2 .^. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or plctnretqnenets. 

iloi Sed, Rep. 8 Jane fSs Perticuler Inetances are . . enb- 
etituted ibr ffeneraf and coburbss terms. 1873 Max MOl- 
LBS Be. Relfg. ZS5 An anebnt colourless aM unpoetlcal 
religion, H. XiNaaLav No. Sovontoon 089 $he was a 
trifle colouriess, perhaps, but. .always resolute enough. 

b. Without any leaning or bias favourable or 
unfavourable; neutral. 

s868 Fsbbmam Norm. Conq. (X878) II. vil zoe The tele is 
told m a perfectly colourlesa way. 1880 Bright Eng. Hist. 
Z394 The king, .fixed upon, .a colourless man, as bek fitted 
to carry on the system. M3 Harper’s Mag. Dec. zgj/a 
The words were colorless in themselves. 

Hence Oo lonrlanljr adv., in a colourless man- 
ner, without brightness or distinctive character. 

1I83 Standard b 8 Mar. 3/4 [He] sang well, though rather 
colourlessly. 

ColonrlBwiiesB, color-. U- prec. + -nebs.] 
Colourless quality or state. 

itti-S Bovcb IVaiers 94 Salts that resamble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXVI. 551 We are too fond of paleneM, ooburless- 
ness, in our interiors. 1869 Contemp. Rev. Xll. 438 The 
accessory circumstances . . are all presented with photo- 
graphic dearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief. 

t Colonrlike, a. Obs. [see *likb.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

e 1430 Holland Howlai 894 llie farest foule of the firth . . 
So clene and so colourlyke iBannat. MS. coburike] That 
no bird was him lyke. 

t Oo'loorlyf Obs.rare^^, [f. Coloub 

-LT^.] Colourably. 

1331 B ALB ApoL X17 (R.) Mentirl spiritui sancto'tp dp-. 
c^e God by a falitehede, coburly and slyely to dyssemble. 

Coloor-maA. 

1 . One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

1691 T. H[alk] Aec. New Invent, p Ivii, A Colour-man 
in the Strand. 1935 Genii. Mag. XXV. 333 Justice Quar- 
ril, an oil and colour-man in Whitechapel. 1898 Dickens 
Rogue’s Life U, 1 gave my orders to the colourman and 
settled . . with . . the artist that day. 

b. A COLOUBEB. 

x88a Athenstum 8 July gx ^s A Map of the Mediterranean 
. . mainly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 

S uite forgotten the alteration df the northern frontiers of 
Ireece. 

0 . Camp colour-man : see Camp sb.^ VII. b. 
z 898 F. GxiFni HS Artit, Man. (z86b) 34 A camp cobur- I 
man per company. 

Ooxonr-se^eaiLt, •'■eri^eant. An army 
lerjeant whose special duty it is to attend the 
r^mental colours in the field. 

*1110 rank was created by George the Fourth, when prince 
fMent, u a recognition of the conduct of non-commissioned 
oracers in the Peninsular war. 

18x3 Generai Order ]y\y 97, From the 35 June z8x3 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ' Colour Serjeant ' 

. . The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times be performed by the Colour Serjeant. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XXL 366 Four or six aerjeants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment: 
they constantly attend the ^cers who carry them, and are 
called colour-sergeants. 

Coloiiry,OOlor7(kfrl9ri),a. [f. Colour, +-tI.] 

1 . colloq. Characterized by or abounding in 
colour. 

>fl 83 BrontB Viltette xxviu. (D.). Roundly charring 
3rou with being . . too flowery and coioury. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Coioury, roan or spottM. Said of cows that are not 
self-coloured. In auctioneers' posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as *good, coioury cows'. 

2 . CommercitU, Having a colour characteristic 
of good quality. Appli^ to hops ; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright bluish tint. 

1880 Daily News a8 Oct. j/8 Coffee . . Good middling to 
fine middling colory, 891. to gss, 1883 Standard t8 May 
fi/'S [Coffee] Grayish, at 6ir. Otf , to 631. td.\ coioury, at 
7ir. 1887 Daily News a« Jaru 3 5 (Hops) Hie demand for 
useful coioury samples or the new English growth. 1890 
A Coffes^broker writes'. An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be 'coioury*, but even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily be so. The Coffee most usually described as * coioury * 
u that from Guatemala. But Java Coffee, of equal value, is 
usually a light yellow and very rarely described as ' coioury 

Colp, sb. dial. [«*OF. colp, F. coup, It. colpo 
blow.J 

1891 Coles, Colp, a blow, also a bit of anything. 1880 
IV, Comw. Gloss , Colp, a. blow, 
t Oolp, V. Obs, P ^hoic nonce-word.] 

S889 Fleming Virg. Goorg. L s8 Colping rauens restleiM 
biras vntimely tokens gave. 

Oolp. Irish : see Collop >. 

Oolpaok, var. of Calpao, Colbaok. 

1877 Weak ALL Hugds Misir. 11. Ixix, Flambg coljpacks. 

Oolpdlioltyaiuk (kplpe’^kirnd). BoU [t. Gr. 
iirdAv-or bosom, fold of a garment •b iyxv§M infu- 
sion ; cf. parenchyma, etc.j Tissue composed of 
sinuous or wavy cells. 

si88 Troms. Bet*, Colponchyme^, abuous cellular tissuo. 


OolpraxgratMf OviplarfiitM). Mai. [t Or, 
bosra, momb + Hbfmrrhp, agent-n. f. ob* 
to widen, dilate.] An instrameot for dilating 
the vagina. sSts b Syd, Sao, Lex. 

Coli^eg, oolphiM, var, Colaphxbb v., to eoS, 
Oolpi 06 t OOlpM. tUai. [Etymol- nnoertain. 
(Blouut (or his editor) cos^jectured its identity with 
mddJL sodium, CoppicuO Cf. CoLwnoH.] 

1717 Blount’s Lam Diet. av. Colpkinm, I suppoM by CoL 
pieiis is meant Samplers or young Poles, whim being cut 
down make Leavers or Lifteia, b Warwidkshire called C#A 
piem to this day. [App. now obs. in Warwicksh.] tfSO-Jlb 
b Bailey (folbt. sSte fV. Comw. GUss., Co^, a prop or 
underset to a lever. 

il OdpindMll. Obs. Sc. Law. [App. related to 
Ir. and Gael, col^ full-grown cow, colpaeh, cd^ 
thach heifer: ? a corruption of the lastj A heifer. 

149a in Acta Dom. Coneilii efig (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchtene cowpendochis. 1999 Skene Do Verb, 
Signif, Colpindach, ane young boMt or kow, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdacn or 
Quoyach. 1800 ^ Reg. Me^. e They ordained to the 
Crowners, for tnetr fie . . ane colpindach (ane quyach^ or 
ane youna kow) or throttle pennies, sfiee P. Chalmers DuoL 
iing ISO If the apj^ler in ordinary crimes was worsted his 
pledges paid the Ring nme cows end a colpindach. 
Colpitis (kplpoi'tis). Mod. [f. Gx.k6Kwos bosom, 
womb -Y -ITU.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

1878 tr. IVagneVs Gen. Pedhol. 59a. ^ 

Cfdpooolo (kpTposfT). Mod. [f. as prec. -f 
tumour.] A tumour or hemb in the vagina. 

1880 in Mavmb Expos. Lex, 

Colpon, var. of Culpon, Obs., cut, piece. 

II Colportaige (kplpprU-^, kplppjted^). [Fr., 

f. colpoher to hawk, carry for sale: see -age.] 
The work of a colporteur ; spec, the distribution 
of relijrions books and tracts by colporteurs. 

iM WORCESTER cites Baird. s8i^ M. Davies Unerth. 
Lend. 38 A man . . whose busbess it was to manage the 
* colportage 

II Oolportenr (kpUwrtbr, kp*lppitaj\ [F. agent- 
n. f. exporter, app. f. col neck + porter lo carry : 
see Littrd.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc. 
esp. (in English nse) one employ^ by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings. 

1798 Burnry Metnstasio III. 393 An itinerant German 
Cotj^rtour, or book pedlar. iSsR hew Monthly Mag. XIV. 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets, .like the colporteurs of Paris. 
1848 Worcester, Colporter. a hawker ; a oedler ; a pedler 
of books. il6a Brit, IVornmam 1 June, The Colporteurs 
of the Relbious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. s8ta 
Parkman rr. g Lng. in N. Amer. (i860) 17 Intrepid Col- 
porteurs bore the Bible to city, hamlet and castle. 
Ck>l-prophet : see CotE-PBOPHST. 

Colraoh, Colrake : see Culbeath, Colerakb. 
Oolre, -xye, -xik, obs. fl. Cbolbb, CeoLEBia 
Ck>lBa, obs. form of Colza. 

Oolaar, obs. form of Cold-shobt. 

Colsh (kplf), V. dial. Also ooloh. -> Colt v. 6. 
Z737 Mem. W. Stukeley (Surtees Soc.) HI. 33 Tlie ground 
colshing up, as the plowmen term it. 18. . Northmmptonsh. 
Dial., 1 stibd on the bank of the brook . . when the bank 
oolsh^ in and 1 fell bto the water. 

So Oolah sb. 

1847-78 Halliwbi.l, Colsh, concussion. North. 1888 
Shejyieid Gloss. lE. D, S.), Colch, a loud and startling noise : 
also a smart blow. Cokher, a heavy fall, ' He came a regular 
colcher*. 

Colaie, obs. varimt of Cost. 

Colstatf, variant of Cowl-staff. 

Odt (kd«lt), sb. Abo 3-6 oolte, 5 oollt, kowlt, 
6-7 ooult, 7 ooalt, 9 dial, oowt, oout. [OK. colt, 
applied to tbe young ass and young camel (see 

n ^. c 1000) ; of obscure origin. Cf. 8w. dial. 

pig, hardy boy, also Sw. hull, Du. kuld, brood, 
fiimilv, Sw. kulter, hulling. Da. koliring big lad ; 
no related words appear in Icelandic.] 

I. The young of the horse, or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applied also to the 
young of the camel. 

The sense 'young ass’ U now perh. only dialectal. While 
the young of the horse is still with the dam it is usually 
called a foal ; afterwards the young horse is a colt to the 
age of 4, or b the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years^ while 
the young mare is a flly. On Dartmoor tbe name u used 
to include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

e MOO Alpric Gen. xxxu. Z5 (’ritb Xefolra oifend myrena 
mid heora coltum . .and xx ass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
csxqa b'ainis Laud MS. (z887)^3 Wilde ooltes and 
strong^ 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xli. (i49s) 
800 Whyle he is a colte he mayo touche his heed wyth nil 
hynder tote. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvti. (Arb.) 89 There 
sawe we goo a rede mare, And she had a black colte or a 
fool of Uy monethb olde. 18s x Bible Gen. xxxii. Z5 Thirtie 
milch camels with their colts . . twenty shU asses, and ten 
foales. — John xli. zc Behold, thy King commeth. sitting 
on an asses colt i6m Sanderson Serm. 366 Like an vnrnly 
ooult that will ouer hedge and ditch. \qm Bailey (folio) 
Colt, a young Horse, Mare or Ass. 4848 j. Baxtbs Libr. 
Pract. Agrk. 1 . 435 At two years old, the colt, if ibr har- 
ness, may be put to plough or banow. 1887 W. F. Colubr 
VenvilU Rights on Dartmoor b (in Trans. Dovonsh. Assoc. 
XIX) A messenger is sent very eairly in Che morning • . to 
the taOorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 


the taOorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 
aay for ponies, or ootu, as chmr are called in drift language. 
fig. S390 Marlowe ssnd Pi, TasmburL tv, Ui, Nay, we 
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wfll bi«ik llw didr aeuduk And poll ibalr Udc- 

1 /If (moftly S!mr$Hs or Appikd to 

periotii, havixig the characteiiitice of a coU : it. A 
young or inexperienced person, a * green hand’j 
in Cricket (lee^inot 1873) ; in dial, an awk- 
ward )oung person who needs to be broken in ; 
b. A lively or spirited person ; f o* A lascivious 
fellow, a wanton. 

m uss Juliana 54 Ever beo acunwt colt of swoeh ennde. 
CoGAN /fofwxf Heaitk{t6x9) 047 The Mirest remedy that 
can be deuited for Cupids colts, a saea Grbbnb & ^dgs 
talking Gla9u\t\i%, (1861)119 Come on, in faith, my colts. 
IM 0 Shaks. Merck. V, 1. ii. 44 lliat's a colt indeede. for he 
doth nothing but talke of his horse, iddg J. Wsaa Stent* 
lienjt (1733) 56 Every Colt in Mason^ assigns the Weight 
of a Stone by Measure, csdpe B. £. Diet. Cant. Crtut^ 
Celt . . also a Lad newly bound Prentice, syna Dn Fob 
Cel, Jack (18^) aop She was a wild, untamed oolu 1847 
Tbmnyson Prinent v. 445 She's yet a colt — ^Take, brealt 
her. i8g8 E. Wauoh Ckirmet Voung Chirrup wur a mettled 
oowt 1873 Stang Diett Celt, a person who sits as juryman 
for the Ant time. Ibid . , Celt, a professional cricketer during 
his first season. 

d. tramf. Coltish nature (cf. Bbast i c.\ 

1707 C Threucbld Stirptt Hibem, B v, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the man. 

1 3. A cunning fellow, a cheat Ohs, rare, (CL 

Colt v. a.) 

Idas Sandbrbon Stmt. 1 . 109 An old trick, by which C 
Verres, like a cunning colt, often holp him at a pinch, c 1690 
B. EL Diet, Cant, Crviv, CW/, an Inn-keepcr that lends a 
Horse to a Highway*man. 

4. Le^ slang. The barrister that attended on 
a serjeant-at law at his induction. 

lyda E. Wvmnb Obstrv. Degree Setj. at Law sos Then 
Mr. Bailey, his colu deliverea his rings to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1843 Sia F. Pollock RetmtHbr, (i8^> 1 . aia In 
April I accompanied the newly made Chief Baron as his 
Colu 1889 Srhl Robinson Bench f Bar, The colt . .walks 
in i^*e] behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
*oou' is merely a pa^y on that Latin word. 

6. a. JS/aul, A piece of rope used as an instru- 
ment of chastisement, b. slang. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, used 
as a weapon. 

17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Benls de eerde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope’s end for punishment. 1830 Mas- 
iyat Kings Own viii. He always earned Jn his pocket a 
colt (/. e. a foot and a naif of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for the benefit of the youngsters. 
1873 Slanjt Diet., Celt, a murderous weapon, formed by 
slinging a small shot to the end of a rather stiff piece of rope. 
1878 Yates Wrecked in Pert xxx. 340 A cabin-boy, about 
to receive the punishment of the * colt ’ from the mate. 

6. A third swarm of bees in the season. 

1730 W. Ellis Med, Husbandman IV. i. 18a (Britten) 
The swarm is the first and greatest number, the cast is the 
nex^ the colt the next, anothe spew the least of all. 
fv. The plant Lepidium latifolium^ otherwise 
called Dittany. Obs. 

1585 Llovd Trems. Health G ij, Colt or detin niasterid 
vpon the goute, and disese called sciatica, heolyth tne same. 
8. Oolt’8 tootb. a. lit. One of the first set of 


teeth of a horse (or ass). 

tben TorsELL Four*/. Beasts (167/ 433 If they [Asses] do 
not breed . . before tne casting of their Colts-tccth, they 
remain steril . . ail their life. ifia6 Bacon SyBfa | 754 
Horses have, at three years old . . the Colts-tooth. 

Lend. Gae. No. 9431/4 A brown bay Gelding .. with Colls 
Teeth in his Head. 

b. Jig. Youthful tastes or desires ; inclination to 
wantonness : in certain phrases. 

e 1386 Chaucer IV(/e*s Prel. 609 But yit I had alway a 
coltis tothe. — Reves Ptvl. 34 And 311 haue 1 alwti a 
coltes to^ 1588 Grbbnb Perimedes Wks. (ed. Grosari) 
VII. Qt Hee hath beene a wag, but nowe age hath piuckt 
out ail his Coltes teeth. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, I. iiL 48 
Well said lA>rd Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet t 
1709 Stbblb Tmiltr Na 151 F 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of Utter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions. my Aunt Margenr had again a Colt's-Tooth in her 
Head. 1800 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld. A ueklatufs Triumph 
Wks. 181s IV. 317 His Majesty. .Had a Colt's tooth and 
loved another Dame. s8ii I T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
I. 81 They not shedding their colt’s teeth yeL 
0 . Comb., US \ colt-bridle, colt-like ; oolt- 
drifb, the drift of * colts* or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see Drift) ; foolt-herb, f oolt'a-hoof» Colts- 
foot. Seeal8oCoLT-EViL,CoLTs-FooT, Colt's tail. 

1483 Caih, Angl. 79 A Colte brydylle, lupatum. 1565-73 
Cooraa Theeaurus, Chametluee, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe. with a broad leafa like a poplar, tfpf Mabcall 
Gevt. Cattle (Britten & H.), Colt-herb. 1840 Tannyson St. 
himeen Stylites 174 With colt-like whinny and with hoggish 
whine, sfa Sat, Rev, 5 Sept. 399 Some . . remnants of 
authority still left . . of the old Forest laws, amount which 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts. 

Colt (kd«lt\ V. [f. prea sb.] 

1 1. intr. To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
imping wantonness). Ohs. rare. 

1596 Spbnsbr State trel. Wk.^ (Globe) 6x1/0 Shooke of 
theyr bridels, and began to colt anai^ more licentiously then 
before. 1740 Rxmeor Scolding (E. D. S.) 30 A coiling 
llobby-ho^ [said of a woman]. 
t2. tram. To befool, cheat, 'take in*. Ohs. 

158a Nopth Plutarch (1676) 708 Thera waa Cicero finely 
colled, as old as ha was, by a youngman. 1896 Shakri 
I Hen, II, it. 39. 1616 Bbaum. ft Fl. LiitU Fr. Law- 
yeru. i, Am I thus coltedt s6r8 Fletcher Loyal Subj, 
111. S, Whatf are wa bob’d thus still, colted and carted f 
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fS. (Seequot.) 

161s Shaks. C>fiHa. n. Iv. 133 She hath Ua eohad by him. 
t4. Of bees: To throw bff % 'coll' or third 
•warm. Ohs, 

iMo W. Ellis Med. Hudhandmem HI. H. six. 

5, tram. To beat with a 'colt* (see Colt sh, $), 
t738 Derfy Mercury L No. ax A parcel of KaUara . . a^ 

ing upon a poor young Fellow coltad him up to KUmain- 
ham. 1816 MAaavAT Midsk. Meuy ail, Ha coltad me for 
half an hour. 

6 . intr. To fall or ' cave * in, at a bank of earth ; 
to collapse, |Hve way. died. (C£ Colbh, v.) 

[There is pe^aps soma assocUtion between Calve and 
celt thus used.] 

1679 Plot Ste^fferdek. (x686) 135 If the coal be full of rifts, 
it is so much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
Ibid. 306 [The earth] . . suddenly copM or colted down 
upon him. sMlg R. Lawson UptmumrSevem Wds.^ Cett^ 
to fall in. as the nde of a grave or pit 

tColtagB. Ohs, [£ Colt aA-f-aob; ? with 
suggestion of Agb sh. \ cf. dotage^ -• Coltboob. 

r iyao W. OiaaoN Farrier's Guide 1. viiL (1738) 36 More 
mcident to young Horses • . and to aoma more than ethera 
even in their Coltage. 

Coltedty. nonce-wd, [t Colt ; cf. corporeiljt, 
etc.] Quality of being a colt 
iv68>-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1859) II. 190 A colt may grow 
to be a horse, and afterwardi insda a gelding ; but oolteity, 
horseiety, and geldingeity, must always continue them- 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of Coulter. 

Colt-ewiL 7 Ohs. A swelling in the sheath ot 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses. 
Also transf, priapism. 

CS460 Play Sacrum. 615 The Coltugll [Teuyll] ft y* 
brostyn men he wyll underuk. im Fitzhbir. Husb. | zoi 
Coltes euyl is an yll disease, and commeth of ranknes of 
nature and bloudde. 1607 Tomrll Serpenie (z6o8t 669 
Being frolike above measure [he] supposed it to be the 
operation of his medicine that caused this colt-evU, 1741 
tempi Fam.-Puce in. 460 For the Colt Evil, tske the 
Powder of Anniseods, and the leaves of Betony. 1753 
Chambers Cyci, Supp., Celt evil, a disease incident both to 
horses and geldings. 

Coltliood (^kJn-lthnd). [f. Colt 4 -rood.] The 
state of being a colt ; the colt stage of life. 

1865 Mrs. Whitnry Gaywerikys 1 . xad Old Flighty, 
named in colthoodi but long out^frown. .her title, illy T. 
Harpy Woodlanders 1. i. 5 Leg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 
i'Co'ltiOt^' (Seequot.) Hence OoltinaM. 
1683 T. Bobart in Phil, Trans. XII. No. 165. 771 It may 
be doubted too, whether tome of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Frost have not been Coltie T imCHAMBBRa 
Cyel, Supp., Coltie, among the timber merebants, a word 
used to express a tree which has a defect in amne one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the usee 
it might have been otherwise fit for. .This ceitiness might be 
the occasion of the mischicL 


Coltinff (k^’ltii]), vhl. sb. [f. Colt t. 5 -f 
-INO f.l K beating with a ' colt * or knotted rope. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple xii, The constant thrashings 
and coltings 1 received. 1836 Midsh. Rosy xii, Give 
him a good coiling. 

Coltish (k(9tt -Iti/), a, [f, Colt sh. -ish.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or resembling a colt or colts. 

194s XJdall Frasm, Apeph, 9 b, In horses . . such as been 

coltish or ful of courage, etc. z6oa Li/e T, Cremwetl iii. i. 
97 Whether (the hones in this country] are not coltish, 
given much to kicking or no. i6se Htc Mulier (titled, A 
Medicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 1833 
Sir C. Bell Hand 305 The ^Itish wildness of exprewion. 
1886 Stevenson Silverade S^. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked, .only lefi»y, coltish. 

2. tramf, a. wild, frisky, untrained, fb. 
Lustful, suaciona^ wanton. Obs, 

erdPb Chaxicer Merck. 7\ 603 He was al eoltissch, fu] of 
ragerye. Bi4ap Peiworth MS. Chaucer \i\U'% T. 6oa, 1 
had alway a Coltissb tooth. 1577 B. Gooes HereshacKe 
Husb. nu (1586) 196 Our Asset are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares . . for it it a woonderfull coltisbe beast. 
Z981S IDNBV As^. 4 > Stella xxi, But if he tame Such coltish 
yeeres. i6s5 Shirley Love Truke iti. v, A parson's wife 
that was coltish once. 1^ Cowpsr Pre^, Err, 360 Man's 
coltish disposition asks the thong, ito Tennyrom In Mem, 
cxi, The churl in spirit . . Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale. 

Hence Oo’ltlililF adv., Oo'lttslmen. 

i56tT. Norton CeUvin's Inet. iv. 74 Discipline . . is rs it 
were a bridle, wherwith they may be holden backe. .which 
coltishly resist against ChnsL T. Hvohes, etc. MU- 
/W. M Arih. 11. iv. Cho, Vet Pegasus .. coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 1649 G. Danirl Trinarek., Hen, 
IV, lii, The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 

Colt-piade. Also 6 oolle-, ooll-, 8-^ -pizFi 
-plekie. [see Pixie ; the first element has been 
supposed to be the same as in Colb-peopbet ; bnt 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is colt 
appears to be supported by Drayton Nymphidia : 

* This Puck is but a dreamtn|( dolt. Still walking like a 
ragged colt. Of purpose to dw^ive us.*] 

A mischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
in, in the south aud south-west of EngUmd. 

s54a VpAt-vEraspn, Apeph. xxx b, I shall be ready at tbine 
elbow to plaie the paite of Hobgoblin or Collepixie. 1581 
J. Bbll Hadden's Amsw. Oser. 959 b, Ye cannot choose out 
mervayle also, what collpixie ifuts malue remiue] had so 
bewitched hyim 1787 GRoaxPruv. Close,, Cett-piay, a spirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a hiwse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads hones into bc^fs, etc. Haomi 1847-78 Haluwbll 
Celt-pixy, a feiry. West, 11 m touileckint art called colt- 



pIxiairiMida T«baatte)tti39M|kioaia^^ 

bte boi^ In the form of a sagged celtf and (htn v 
Ooltlfbot (kMtgfnt). AUo 4 golMifote, 7 
ooIUbofte. fKamed from the ibepe of the leaves. 

(11m allcietf rafssmiot to fh# unit of Matb md. 7, ato 
appears to be a medaro oonealt. 1 

1. The common name of SnuoiUuio ^ttrfard 
(N.O. ComposUmX a oommon weed m Wiate or 
clayey ground, with lam fpieadiag cordate leavea 
downy beneath, and ydlow Aoweri appetrlog In 
early spring before the, leaves. 

i|5a HuLOBT,Colterote \mkJ^mckiemFei»foiim,Tnul^^ 
safe MarLBT Gr. Ferret 38 Cotiaa foote of aonM (a oaSad 
Betbicoo. 1178 Lvtb Doieems L xlL ao Catted^ , Fola fbota, 
Horse hooeT^lcaa foota, and Boll foots. 1804 AUkorP 
in Simpkinson Weahingiem p. Iv, (btheiiiw uooOfo tnidda 
and ooltfoota. i6a6 Bacon 1 560 Tho Vapor of Cohm 

foot hath a sanative vertue towards (bo LpUia ttfo RCo- 
xiN Med. Pmini. V. vl x. 1 14 Ike plant, Which .. grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is tho ooltsfooi. 

b. The leave! used for smoking aa a enn loir 
asthma, etc. o. An infusion of the leaves. 

raimr 111. i, modomo Ekk 
Which has been mightily in use of late since our vpung 
men drank ColtafooL 17x0 Stbblb Tmiber nkb T tvvoa 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bektony and ColtO^FooL 

2. ApplM to Other plant! allied to the preuedlngi 
e.g. Fragrant, Sweet O., /lardosmia (PietasHu) 
fragram and peUmeda ] or reaemblmg it in leaf, ete., 
e. e. in North America, Asarum eanadense ; in W. 
Indie!, J^iper peltatum {Poihomorpka) ; Spotted 
Ooltafoot, Farfugium grande ; f Water the 
yellow water-lily (AwAner). 

14. . MS. Bedl. 536 in Cockayne Sax, Leeekd. III. 3x9 
Pees pally aguaUcus, Le. water coltys foi. it is (lykef to 
water lyly ft hit hah a |olow floure, ii6x Dblambb Fl 
Card. 80 Colufoot (sweet-scented). Its flowers, with a power- 
ful heliotrope-odour, appear in wintar, before the leaves. 
t8. (Seequot.). Ohs. 

s6oz Holland Pliny 1 . 5x0 Sprigs sBpped from the tiocke, 
Hue and doe full well: but . . they ought to be pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they uke a quicks 
parMll also of their mothers bodie with th^ In manner of 
a fringe or border hanging thereto. 

4. Comb, ooltafoot oandp, -rook, candy or rock 
made with the leave! of the coltefoot, need a! a 
remedy for couch! and cold! ; !o ooltafoot gtlok. 

s86s M ayhbw Lend. Labour 11 . 78 A street-vandor of 
C(^h-drops, horehound candy, ooltsroot-sticka 
Colt-Staff, obs. variant of CowL-iTArr* 

OolVs tadL 

1. A kind of small cloud with a ragged edge, 
portending rain. (Cf. mart's tail.^ 

1735 Phil. Trans, XLI. 548 On thaxotn, I saw Colts-taDs, 
as the Sailors call them . .marks of rain. s88o JfBrraRtRa 
Gt, Estate 155 The colt’s-tail is a cloud with m brushy 
appearance Uke a ragged firing^ and portends fain. 

2. A name for the Canadian Flea-kmne, Erigsron 
canadtmis, (Miller Plant-namts^ 

tl Oolubsr (kfrlidThoj). Zool, [L. coluber snake.] 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family Coluhridm*, 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake. (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

1763 W. OwBN Diet. Sc, A Arts 1 . 674 Thera are aavaral 
very beautiful species of coluber without particular names. 
iBoePhil. Trans. XCIV. 70 , 1 have, received two colubers 
from Java ; and . . two from Martinico : alt four venomous. 
t8a6 Dbnham & Clappbrton Tlnar. N. Africa u 50 We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
*■♦ 7 . Carpenter Zeel. § 507 The Harmless Snakes are 
divided into two families,— the Colubiidas, or Colubers,— 
and the Boidse, or Boas. 

tColll'bra. Ohs, rare^^. [?ad. L. coluhra, 
fern, of colub^ (Pr. colobra, F. couleuvrt) snake.] 
A snake, adder. 


c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 307 Na serpent has a bed 
sa fri. Sa venamuse na sa cruel As ^ bed of me colubre is. 

Colubriad (kiriid'bri,d&d). [f. L. colubrif)- 
snake {tee pree.) -k -iuo 1 c.l The epic of a snake. 

1788 CowPBR {title). The Colubriad. 

Colnbsrid, -Ida (kpriiilbrid), a. and sb. Zool, 
[ad. mod.L. coluhrid^m.l 
A. adj. Belonging to the Colubridm, a snake 
family comprisii^ the majority of the non-venom- 
ous snakes. B. sh. A member of that family. 

1887 GOnther in Eucycl Brit. XX 11 . xga/a The group 
of true Colubrides, Colubrina, are land snakes.. The group 
of Bush Colubrides, Dryadtna. 


t CollLbri*faroiUI| a. Obs-^ [f. L. colubrifer 
(f. colubnfy snake + for bearing) + -ODB.] * That 
bears or brings forth Snakes* (lUount Glossogr^. 
Oolnbriform (,k^B(?*brif|^jm), a. [f. L. cohr- 
hrify snake + -roBM.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber ; applied to certain venomous snakes, such as 
the Elapidm and Hydrophtdm (sea snikel). 

1847-9 Anat. IV. api/x The celubriform poison- 

ous serpents . . have comparatively short venom fangs. 1870 
tr. Figuier's Rept. 9 Bir^ 46 Tne Colubriferm fmnily. 
CoillbrilLe (kp'lidrbrain), a. and sb.\ faa. L. 
cohthrin-us like a snake, cunning, t coluhr{iy 
snake. Cf. F. coluhrin\ 



CfOLUBBIKX. 


OOLXrWBL. 


1. Of, belonging to, or chaimcteristic of a make 
or serpent; siiake-like. 

a ss0m Skelton l^ocr, Wlu. II. 090 Hit county 

paftnntyne Have coustome colubiyne With code viperyne, 
And eectee serpentyne. 1710-6 Bailey <foHo), CMthritu, 
of or belonging to a Serpent ; alao wil]^ crafty. 1663 P. 
RoaiNBoN in The cMubrine im- 

pouibility of springing offlhe ground at me. 

2. ZooL Of the nature o7 the Coluber or snake : 
applied to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
true cclubrine and venomous celuhritu snakes. 

sSiS4-SS GOnthke Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes, 

Liurds, etc., in the British Museum. sMo Dallas AW. 


HitU Animal Kinpt, 38a The fann of the Colubrine 
Snakes, .are always unmoveably Axed In the mouth. 1871 
T. Holmes Syst. Snrg, (ed. a) V. 939 The Colubrine Snakes 
. . differ in several important parttculars from the Vipeiina. 

GOwthbs in Encycl. Brit. XXI 1 . 193 Venomous Colu- 
brine snakes. 

B. sh, 1. A colubrine snake. [So F. eoluhrin!\ 
1 2. Min. A talcose mineral, bhs. 

1771 Hill Fo»$ih a8 Talc, Genua vl Colubrine. Com- 
posed of small, flat, thick, even ai^ close-connected Flakes. 
Jhid^o All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no poIislL 

t Co'llibriA 6 ^ Obs.rare^^^ [ad. med.L. 
(also It.) colubrtna^ deriv. of colubra snake : see 
CuLVBAiN.] A culverin. 
i6o« Cammn Rtm. (1637) no 8 Culverines or colubrines. 
Colubroid tkp liilbroid), a. Akin to the genus 
Coluber; colubriform. 

Coluoion, obs. form of Collusion. 

Colum, odumb, obs. ff. Column. 

Cfolumba : see Calumba. 

Oolmnbaoaou (kplrmh^/M), a. [f. L. 
lumba dove 4* - aobous.] Of the nature of a dove or 
a pigeon ; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 Phil. Trans XVII. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as the Gallinaceous and Columbaceous kinda 
liTa Nicholson Palmont. 11 abj In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaceous birda 

f Colvinbai'ra. Obs. [a. F.] « Columbart. 
cvp» Pa/iad. OH Hush. 1. 534 And in a toure..a colum- 
baire. .Lete sette, as doves may therto repaire. 

Ooluubaxiail (kplrmbe^ riiln). rare. [f. L. 
coiumbdri-us pertaining to doves, sb. a dove- 
keeper + -AN.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fancier. 

South BY Etpriella's Lett. {xUk)\. 338 Akin to the 
flerUta are the Columbarians or pigeon<ranctera 

II OolimbftriiUlL (kplombe'Ti^m). PI. -ia. 
[L. (neut. of columbdrius : see prec. and -AEiUM), 
pigeon-house, also um-sepulchre, mortise, etc.] 

1. A pigeon-house, dove-cote ; a pigeon-bole. 

tWt J. Geabit Casueronians I. ii. aa 1 ne dove-cot . . was 

built in the form of an enormous beehive, .full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. 

2. Rom. Antiq. A subterranean sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches or holes for cinerary urns ; also 
•ne of these niches or recesses. 

stfS C. Maitland CA. in Codmeombs 39 The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and central supports, give the 
whole chamber the appearance of a dove-cote, whence its 
name of columbarium. s6gp I.d. Broughton ittdy I. 326 
Some less illustrious ashes nave been preserved . . in the 
columbaria of the two /amilies. i 06 o HAWTHoaNE Marb. 


Fasm (1878) 11 . xxjv. 033. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthago 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers . . contain as many as 


Fasm (1878) 11 . XXJV. 033. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthago 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers . . contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn dut of the solid limestone. 

8. A hole left in a wall for the insertion of the 
end of a beam. 

s86a in Wkbbter : and in later Diets. 

Oolliaibary (kp'lvmb&ri). [ad. L. columbd- 
rium : see prec. and -ary l, Cf. F. columbaire.'\ 
A pigeon-honse or dove-cote. 

SS49 Br. Hooper Dsclar. to Commassdm. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 300 Such as hath, .coliimbaries, where as doves assem- 
ble and haunt, and. .feed of the poor’s com. s6^ Sir T. 
Browne Puud. Ep. iii. iii. 1x0 The earth of Columbarics 
or Dovehouses, so much desired in the artiiice of Salt- 
peter. 1840 Longf. Kavanagh xv, Thinkim^ of the carrier 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columbaries of Egypt. 

Oollllllbftt6(k^fo‘mb^C),rA Chesn. ff.CoLUMB- 
-lUM -f -ATB 1.] A salt of columbic acid. 

i8s6J. Smith Panorofua Sc, tb Art II. 431 It is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron. 

t Oolunbate, V. Obs.— * [f. L. columbdt- ppl. 
stem of columbdri to bill like doves.] ‘ To oill 
or kisse like a Done' (Cockcram 1633 ). 
tColimibe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. columbe, co~ 
lombe^ L. columlfa."] 

1. A dove ; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Ihomson Invontorios (i8xsf 5 (Jam.> Item, an 
uche of gold . . & thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde. 

2. attrib. Dove-colourea. 

19SX, in T. Thomson Istvonioriot 159 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
ctdumbe tafleteis contenin nyne ell is. 
t Cfolunibaredy ppl. a. Obs. Uerivation and 
meaning uncertain : appar., like fox^ a cant term 
for ' drunk '. 

i6si Barry Ram Alloy nr. L ia Haal. DodsUy X. 335 
They will bib hard ; they will be fine sunburnt, Sufficient 
fox'a or columber'd, now and then. 


[ >78* J* Mooas (iitlo\ The Columbisd ; an Epic Paem, 

on the Discovery of America and the West Indies by 
I Columbus. s8n8 J. Baslow (/f/ikk The CoJumbiad; an 
Epic Poem in ta books. 

2. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitser 
formerly used in the U. S. army. 

s86s W. H. Russell in Tisaes xa May, The columblad 
ffuns with which this battery is equipped . . The columbied 
Is a kind of Dahlpen-that is, a ^ece of ordnance very 
thick in the breech, and Imhtened offT mdually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle, itte Libr. Umv. Knowl. IV. r6i 
llie howitser shell-guns were remodeled in 1844, when the 
larger gun was first named cotumbiad. 

^Inmbiffin (kd^ln’mbi&n), a. [i. mod.L. Co- 
lumbia, poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) 4- -an.] Of or belonging to America 
or (esp.) the United States. Columbian Printing 
Press., an iron press for Ictteipress work. 

i8a8 in Wsdstbr ; and in mod. Diets. iSm Savage Diet. 
Printing. Clymer of Philadelphia, .came to England in 18x7, 
and introduced the Columbian press. The head is a power- 
ful lever, acted on by other levers to which the bar is attached. 

Collimbio (kdlo mbik), a.^ Chem. [f. Colum- 
bium -t -ic.] Of or pertaining to columbium. 
Columbic acid : the same os niobic acid. q.v. 

xO/v! T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. asi Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic acid. xOa Avery EUm. Chem. wj 
Columbic acid has the composition. HCbO^ 

CfolUTQblc, a.^, var. of calumbic : see Calumba. 
Oolombier (k^ln'mbiaj). Also oolombier. 
[a. F. colombicr dove-cote, used in same sense.] 
A size of paper measuring about 3 ^ inches by 84 , 
the size being varied slightly by di^rent makers. 

X875 Urk Diet, Arts III. 497 [Fine papers] . . atlas, 34 by 
84 : Columbia, 34^ by 83) : double elephant, 26} by 4a 

ColtUllbixarOIlM (kplrrmbi terAs), •. [f. Co- 

lumbi-um -FBRuUB.] Yielding or containing 
columbium. i8a8 Webster cites Pmillin. 

Columbia (kinn-mbin). Elect. [A transferred 
use of F. cohmbin ' baisin dans Icqucl se met la 
composition de la friite du falencier* (Littrd'.] 
An insulating material ui>ed for connecting the 
sockets of the electric (JablochkofT) candle. 

(Formerly made of pieces of baked kaolin ; now of a mix- 
ture of calcium and l^rium sulphates.) 

x88a Dredge Electr. Ilium. 1. 5x6 'The utility of the in- 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘columbin* gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. 

Columbinie, var. of calumhin : see Calumba. 
£. Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) xiax Columbine. 
X87S H. Wood Therap. (1879) 57 Columhin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 

Columbine (kp lzunbain), a. and sb}‘ [ME., 
a. F. cohmbin^ ad. I... columbin~us pertaining to 
a dove or pigeon, dove-coloured, f. calumba dove.] 

1 . belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. 

165AB LOUNT Glossogr.. Columbine. .Dove-like, pertaining 
to a Dove or Pigeon. 1773 Pennant Genera 0/ Birds (x78x) 
Pref. 15 The Columbine race make a most artless nest ; a 
few sticks laid across suffice. xBgs Selby in Penny Cyel. VII. 
367/x The deviation from the proper Columbine form. 

2. tmnsf. Dove-like; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt. z. 16 .) ? Obs. 

rijSfi Chaucbe Merch T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete . . Com forth now with thyne eyen columbyn. 
C1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 8 Vij maydens .. Most 
columbyne of chere and of lokync. 1539 Taverner Card. 
IVysed. 11. 8 b, 'i'o fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 


Oolumbiud(k^trmbi|M). l(.mod.l.. Cohembia 
(see next) 4- -ad.] 

1. An epic of America. [Madame do Boccap 
(i 7 io-i 8 oa) wrote an epic in French with the 
title La Coldmbiade.] 


tVysed. II. 8 b, 'i'o fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 
craftye foxes with columbyne prudencie. c 1640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeievs ' ibSs) II. 151 Whether with this serpentina 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity, ifigs Lbnnard tr. 
Charron's Wisd. 11. x, Columbine innocency add simplicity. 

3. Of the colour of a pigeon’s neck, dove- 
coloured. ? Ohs. 

c S4ao Pallad. on Hush. 1. 37a Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede [cf. Isidore Orig. xix. I 3 
Lapides. .Tiburtinus, columbinus, fiuviali8,spongia, rubrusj. 
iS^ Fiaxrio, Colombino. doue colour : columbine colour, 
sooz Holland Pliny I. 506 The Columbine marie, the 
Gauls call in their language . . Pelias (Doue or Pigeon 
marlet. 1635 [J. Datk| Bh. Extravagants 804 Lake and 
azure make a violet or columbine colour, x^ Crokrr 
Diet. Arts 4* Sc.. Colnmbine^olour. or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet. 18x7 R. Jameson Char, 
Min. 81 Columbine or pigcon-neck tarnish. 

B. quasi-j^. 4. Short for columbine colour. 

1606 Peach AM Graphics (i6ia) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the like. 1763 Diet, Arte <7 Sc. 1 . (rjx From the same 
mixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine or dove-colour. 

+ 6 . Y ox columbine vine {vitis columbina in Pliny). 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 4x0 Of all vines, the Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning. 

1 6. A dove-1 ike person. Obs. (pronimc. colu'mbine.) 

J' Hall Poems 7a This innocent Columbine, he. 
That was the marke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be, But still admired, still needs more. 

t 7. Some kind of bird. 

1698 Fever E . Jnd. 4 - Persia in Phil. Trans. XX. 34a 
He describes a sort of Bird calTd a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern. 

Oollimllillffi (kp'lpmbain), sh^ Forms; 4 6 
oolumbjn(e, 5 cdloaibTiia, fooljbjn, 6-7 ool- 
lom-, ooUnmbine, -bjme, ouUoxn-, oqUaiii-, 
onUumbliie, -byne^ 7 aolcimbizie, 4 - oolixmbliie. 


[a. F. eolomUm, in med.L. oohmHtm (fta korbay 
* dove's plant : see prec.] 

1. The ^glish name for plants of the genns 
Aquilegia, esp. the long-caltivated A. tm^ns, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower of which has 
some resemblance to five pigeons clustered together. 

(The homed nectaries suggested to an cavlier agedluslons 
to pttckoldry : cf. quots. ieoe-5.) 

a iRio in Wright Lyric P. v. (Percy Soc.) a6 The prime- 
role lie passeth, the parvenke of pris . . Coynte ase co- 
lumbine, such lure cunde ya. aiAoo PUiel of Sueem tiz 
Columbyne and Cbaruwe. c 1490 A Iphita (Aimed. Oxon.)4a. 
1494 Faevan VII. 587 The seconds course Gely coloui^ 
with columbyne flourcs. laao Palsgr. 307/1 Columbyne 
flours, cacqsulaurde. 1579 SncNsaa Sheph. Cal. Apr. 136 
Bring hether the Pinefce and purple Cullambine. i6fo 
Shake. Nam. iv. v. 180 There 's F^ennell for you, and Colum- 
bines : ther *s Rew for you, and heere 's some for me. s6og 
Chapman ri/Z/'ea/c, What’s that T acolumbinef No: that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden, slgfi Bryant 
To Fringed Gentian ii. Columbines, in purple dressed. Nod 
o’er the ground-bird's bidden nest, a i86x Mas. BrowninO 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine, 
t 2. A name for Verbena officinalis. Obs, 

[r sooo .!Iajr. Leeehd. I. 170 Berbena . . ys culfron swifie 
hiwcuS, Imnan by eac sum (modscipe columbinam hated.] 
exoga A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) xxa. 1997 Gbraro Nerbat 
^1 veruidn is called . . of some Pigeons grasse, or Colum- 
bine bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amount it 
to. Feathered Columbine', 'a frequent book-name 
for Thalictrum aquilegifoliuM^ an old-fast^joned 
garden plant, which Pa»inson calls Tufted Colom- 
bine* (Ilrittcn and Holland). Obs. 

1619 P^RKlNBOH Paradisns ays Thalictrum Hispanicum 
album. White Spanish tufted Colombines. Thalictrum 
Montanuui purpureum. Purple tufted Colombines. 

1 4. An ornament in the form of the flower. Obs, 
[1436 E. K. Wilts (i88a) to6 A stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp of a columbyn.] xomInv.SirJ Fasio(f\n PastoU 


shapp of a columbyn.] xomlnv.Siry Fasio(f\n PastoU 
Lett. I. 473 Item, i. gobelet, gilt, with j. columbyne in the 
bottom. 1491 Will o/Bufford (Somerset Ho. ), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1594 Bury lb ills (1850) 145 Don flat silver peed 
a collumbyne in the bottome. 

6 . al/rib. and comb. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. x',47 Wesley Prim, Physic (xjfia) 83 A Teaspoon- 
ful of Columbine seeds. 

Columbina (kp lvmbdin), sb^ In 8 oolom- 
bine. [a. F. Colombine or It. Colombina. fern, 
proper name, f. colombino dove-like.] A character 
in Italian Comec^, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Harlequinade. 

Z7B7 'D’Urpey' Ew. Stage Itaiianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Penonse, Colombine. a coquet, in love with every 
body. S744 Firldino Tumble^Down Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine. 
1749 Chbtwood Hist. Stage iy> An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tdierable dancer and a pleasing 
Colombine. i8xa H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (16551 74 O 
could 1 as Harlequin frisk, And thou be my Columbine 
fam 186a All Y. Round^ 13 SepL la Joey and I both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was both. 

Columbitffi (kZ^lv-roboit). Min. [f. Colubib- 
liiM 4- -ITE.] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbate of iron and manganese ; iiiobite. 

x8os R. Jameson Min. II. 5B3 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state 1 have . . denominated it Colum- 


x8os R. Jameson Min. II. 5B3 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state 1 have . . denominated it Colum- 
bite. x8o9 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 247 In ap- 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that it is extremely 
difficult to discern a difference. t868 Dana Min. 8 47A. 

Columbium (k^lv-mbiAm). Chem. [f. Colum^ 
hia poet, name for America 4- -lUM. So named in 
iboi by Hatchett, who discovered it In a specimen 
of the ore (columbite) brought from Massachusetts.] 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Symbol Cb. Now called niobium. 

x8oi Hatchett in Phil. Trems. XLll. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown . . Having consulted with several of the . . 
chemists of this country, 1 have been induced to give it the 
name of Columbium. i86a Dana Man. Geol. 139 There 
are a number of rare ores of. . columbium among the Swedish 
azoic rocks. 1863 77 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 49 This 
meul. .ought perhaps, in Justice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name columbium which he gave to it ; but aa the ^re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
arej for tne most part, agreed Co designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely niobium. 

Columbo, var. of Calumba. 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Commnn. II. 330 The powder 
of Colombo rooL xBgx J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, X14 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo. 

t Columby, columbe. Obs . « Columbine sb:^ 

1919 Douglas Mneis xii. Prol. xi8 Flour dammes, and 
oolumby blank and blew (adl syso columbe Uak and blew]. 
Colume, obs. form of Column. 
ColUlttel^kp']i«fmcl). rare. [od-L columella (ret 
next). Cf. F. columelle mot didactique ' Littre).] 
1. A small column or pillar. Also •//riA 
mx66x Fuller Worthies n. 379 A Mlyestick Western 
Front of Columel work. s8ao Landor Imag. Conv. (x8a6) 
II. 855 No man can . . enter his hall or portico, and aee the 
countenances of his ancestors from tbeir marble columels, 
without a. .sense of obligation. 

1 2. A column of writing or printing. Obs, 
a x66x Fuller Worthies fx84o) I. xv. 64 We have, in a 
distinct columel, asrigned the places of thrir habitation. 
t3. Anat. 

i6to Markham Masterpiece ti. iU. 017 The great oolamell 
or flat bone of the hippes or huckelL 



KX>hVMajd,A. 

t 4 . fft(. m CovOMmuiA $a. Ott, 

dUn. ot columtm column. c£ pmc.] 

L a. An old nni^e for the nvuliu b. The 
mpdioluf or axif of the cochlen of the etr (re/M* 
i^lh cochUm ) : cf. a. 0. Sometimei applm to 
other itnictures of onnlogoue form. 

1A.0YD Trtat, H ii^. The Jytle dap whU^h 

cotienth the emidpipe called Uvula, lomc call it CMumella. 
iMp IfOTLE Cksntrg. 11, 7 tx. 95 SonMUmes by cold 

T have . . their Cdiumella relaxed* 

Cpfuh. The axis of a spiral shell. 

17M Gfmt/, Mmf* XXV* 31 C^lumtlla^ the interior axis of 
the well from Um to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted, i^a Proc, B§rm, Nmt, CM 11 . x, 3a The shell. . 
perfectly diaphanous, exhibidne the axis or columella very 
clearly, slue Woodwaxo Mo/Ituca loo, 

8. £dt. a. 'The long axis round which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united : in reality, the 
lipen^ growing point* {Treas, Bot.), 

1760 Lee Boiany (1776} 14 1 ’he substance which 
fwssea through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
> tionsand seeds, columella. sSBy A* W. Bennett tr. TkemPt 
Bsi, (ed. 6; 397 The fruit (or Umbellifers] is a lupartite 
BChiiocaro . . two halves separating from the columella. 

b. The firm centre or aitis of the spore-case of 
an nm-moss. o. A slender axis over which the 
spore -cases of such ferns as Trichomams are 
arranged. (TVrnr. Boi^ 

i8ss S. F. Gray A rrangem. Brit, Plants I. sss CalumslU^ 
CaimntUa^ Sporangidium. A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the um to which the seeds are attached, shgy 
Henpbby BoU I 3x9 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of 
the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or sudk-like 
pracese running up the centre of the cavity of the sporange. 
iMi Vines Sackt Bat, 354 The long sporogonium has a 
longitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 

4 . Zool, a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
sknll of lizards {^olunulla tranii)» b. A delicate 
bone in the middle ear of birds, reptiles, and 
ami)hibians {columella auris), Cf. z b, o. The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals. 

1848 Dana ZMk. 529 The cells have no distinct columella. 
sSya Mivabt^/tm. Anat. xii In Lieards, a peculiar dis- 
memberment of the pte^goid, called the columella, may 
ascend and Join the parietal. . sSya Dana Corals L 44 The 
bottom of the calicle . . in the corallum U sometimes made 
simply by the meeting of the radiating septa ; occasionally 
.'.with the addition m a point or columella at the centre. 

Colninellar (kplinfmcUU^ 0. [ad. L. columel- 
Idr-is pillar-ahap^, f. columella little pillar : see 
prec. and -abI. Cf. F. columellairel] Of or be- 
lon^ng to a columella (q. v.). Columellar Up\ 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 
i8m yomu’ Lsul/s Bk. too The aperture (of a shell] is. 


hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 

Gollllll6llftt6 (kpliMme'l/t), 0. [f. Colvmblla 
•f-ATB^. Cf. F. columelUl\ Possessing a colu- 
mella. sSSa in Syd, Soe, Lex^ 

Oolimellifbrm (kpliMme-lif^xm), 0. [f. L. 

columella -fobm.J Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar. 

1839-47 Todd Cyet. Anai. III. aod/i A moderately long 
and slender columelUform shaft, im Owen Skel. Tetth 
57 The columellifonn stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 

Colominatlon : see Columkiation. 
t Colu*mity. Obs-^ [f. L. columit^ a doubtful 
word V incolumis safe, sound.] 
s6g6 Blount Glossogr.^ Columity {colvmitai), safety, 
soundness, health. 

Oolusui (kp'Ulm), rA Forms : 5 oolompne, 0 
oolumpne, ooUumne, 6-8 ooltime, (6 oooliuae), 
7 oplomb, -umb, (ovdlunuie), 7-8 oolum, £-7 
-mnne, 7- column, [orig. a. OF. colompne, Co- 
lombo L. columna {colurntna)^ to which the 
current Eng. spelling is assimilated. Mod.F . colonne 
is assimilated to ft. eolonna\ cf. Colokvb. L. 
cohtmna was a collateral form of columm^ culmen 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. root cr/- {•cellfro), 
whence celsus high, lofty.] 

1 . Arch, A cyUndrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length than diameter, 
erected vertically as a suimort for some part of 
a building j spoCt in the classic orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and capital snpporting the 
entablature ; in Gothic and Norman architectnre 
applied to the pillar or pier supporting the arch. 
Sometimes standing alone as a monument*. 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s Column in 
Lcmdon, the Column of the Place Vendftme, Paris. 
m8i CAirroN Myrr, «l xi *5® In 
ylum. .were grauen the vil scyencea. s^ muw 

WelpiLtiKdwtheiriii«awi;e8rf..theiVCoI^ 

' D. //j^Mrn»f«iiMMt0 4obklnnne9ooni«r stopde 

M They 
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Mwcted b the Fbm a adMa ^iBWaa {MM 
Pilier] almoet ao. Saaim hhgKA Numidiaa ljEa& M 
WorroN AfthiL inJtalS^^^ stS PUIaia, wh^ 
wt aaay Ukewiae call Ccmtam (for the wcid among m- 
lioen is atmt naturaliaad). OBiaixa Pfix^ (10^ i 
The Orders of Colomba. ayta aXASKt CaUtei, (Oxf. Hpt. 
Sm.) III. 35X The Colum erected in Memory of die Drea^tl 
Fire of London, sfje Pope P/* BMurtt 339 IVhm Lem- 
don's Column, poinu^ at the skies, Like a uiH ^Uy, lifts 
the hood, and Res. iui Scorr 'J'rurm, m. xxi. Where the 
shatter’d columns Ke, Showing Carthage once bad been. 
ySw Sir G. Scott Leet. Aftkit 1 . 146 In no femure Is the 
dinerence between Classic and' Gothic architecture So 
strongly mailced as in the column. 

b. A natural columnar formation, esp. of igneons 
rock. 

177s Phil Trasu, LXV. i. 5 Two groups of prismatic 
ba^ine columna sSys \jitix Studmfs (*eoL{x 9 As)l' 7 o 
The columns [of basalt] are sometimes straight, at omem 
curiously curved and twisted. i8ii Geikik Text-bk, Gm/. 
(1885) 493 In the more perfectly colnmnar basalts, the 
columns are sometimes mticulateiL 

0. Jig, Support or prop. (cf. pillar,) 
a s6s9 Fothbssv Athsom, lu viL 1 6(t6a3) 273 Monarchies 
which were the highest Columues of Maleslie mn the 
Earth. iTtg Por« Odyss, iv. 963 Now from my fond em- 
brace, by tempests torn. Our other colnmn of the state is 
bom. s8da Maurice Mot, 4> Mot, Philos. IV. ix. (I as. 348 
He did not require a religion to be the column of society, 
d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance. 
x^3 Grew A naf. Roofs iU. 8 89 . 63 In olhcrs, they (vessels] 
stand not so much in Pricks, as Portions or CMUms, as in 
Cumfry. Ibid. 69 Sometimes Columns and Chords are 
compounded, as in Burnet, sigp Tennvwn CermstU £md 
74 Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
knotted column of hU throat. 

2 . a. Calico-pritUmg, A hollow copper cylinder 

used for fixing the colours of printed fabrics by 
means of steam, b. Distilling. A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical series of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation. ^ 

1875 Use Diet, Arts I. 652 s. v. CalicopriMting', The 
lower end of the column terminates in a pipe, mou^d 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of siMm. .The 
pieces (of calico] are lapped round this column, but nopn 
immediate contact with it. Ibid. II. 55 s. v. Distiuatio^ 
The vapours from B rise through the distillatory column C, 
and D the rectificatory column. 

3 . transf. An upright ma‘is of water, air, mercury, 
etc , resembling a column in shape ; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air, as a column of smoke, 

1671 Milton Samson As in a Aery oofunin charioting 
His godlike presence, etjoo Bentlev (J.), Tlie whole 
weight of any column of the atmowhere. syig DBRAOULiRsa 
Pins Jmpr. 50 There arc . . two Columns in the Chimney, 
ene of rising Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
173a PoFB Ep, Bathurst sss The waten. .Not to the skies 
in useless columns tost. X833 Brewster AW. Magis vui. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
column of air in a pipe. 1878 Huxley Phynogr, 90 The 
downward pressure of the column of mercury in the tube. 

4 . One of the narrow divisions of a sheet of 

f iapcr, page of a book, etc., formed by vertical 
ines or separating spaces ; used for denomination 
of figures (.as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, etc., or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on a wide page; 
also, a narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged vertically. 
In pi, said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or journal, as receptacles for the news, etc., 
which ' fill the columns * of these publications. 

CX440 Protttp. Parv. 88 Columne of a lefe \Pynson of a 
boke], colauma. 1394 Blundevil Exore, 1. B. (od. 7^ 6, 1 
adds th« s/ to the cdumne of pounds. 1399 Thynne 
Atumadu, (1875) 6 His editions . . beings fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page, tdxa Brinsley Lad. Lit, xx. 
(1627) 829 A little tnper-booke, made for the purpose, with 
sunary oolumnes in each page. 1C44 Nve Cunitoty (i6ro) 
88 Imok in the second Table, and in the Cullumne of 3 
pound, 17^ Hearnk Collect, 14 Mar. (Ox£ Hist. Soc.) 1 . 
204 He . . is resolv'd to print . . in columns. 1707 Swift 
Gulliver 111. ii. z86 , 1 wrote down a great numb» of words 
in columns. iSaa J. Johnson Typogr. I. 370 The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in double columns. 193E Act s 
3 Will, c. 64 I s6 The respective counties . . mentioned 
hi the fourih column of the said schedule. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynsse II. iv. 87 'C. S. was earnestly m- 
treated to returo to his wife, . .in the second column of the 
Times. iSSs Burnside & Panton Theory Equal, xi. (1886) 
S3S Any series (of constituenu] such as 01 01 01 . . 0a ar- 
ranged vertically, form a column (of the determinaotj. 

Our columns are always open to conmpondence on thb 
subjea. Foolscap paper ful«l with money columns. 

1 5 . A veitical line or square bracket in printmg. 
1A47 Jaa. Taylor Diesuae, Pepery ii. o. | 3,Thete words 
. . make a distinct quotation, and ought by the prmtw to 
have been divided by a colume. sEm CeMction of Offices 
C, Omitting so much of either as b iocladed in the oolumnes. 
t6. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 
01897 Aubebt ms, pdfs R, Kettet in H. G._ Woods 
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by the coaleMence of the filaments, at in the 
mallow, or by the union of the stament with the 
ttyle, as in orchida 


' oomnatAa.^^ 

b. oCoLUVBLLA S a. . , ^ 

1778 WiTHBRnio Brit, PMifs II» 

Seeds t-s in esich cell. attacM CO the ombal 



in the midst of the Flower.} 1^ J. E. Si^ Phys. Bet, 
460 The st^ of the Orefaldem has been called a col wn n. 


* ooiumn oi uie hubo {po/ttntHa mers, I-.*, -.-y— 
part of the septum) j e^. spttuA or 
the spine. ^ ^ ws 

rtjx R Kma Cloruf>Ama. ffo ’StSI 

oolamn. iSM Huxlct/^ A <««Z «J «»l Ato m « 

spiniu column, .the spinal nerves give affprsnqiea 

Zool, a. The body or stem of a sea^an^ooe. 
b. The jointed peduncle of a stalked crfnora. 

ins Aolleston & Jackson Auim, Lffi sjo <Sea sue* 
moneX At the limbus the bam passes into the wall Cf 
column, which is naturally more or leas atiwiglit 

10 . Mil, A formation of troops narrow laterally 
and deep from front to rear; the usual order In 

marching. ..... 

1677 Earl Orrery Art ef WarJg^l would ornttki m 
Asmy in two or three several Bodies <hym wayes« whiOT 
the French caU Columes, but wo, and 1 tiitukmore propwiyp 
Lines. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, ay., Iq Iq • 

Column, is to march a great depth, or jn a iodi Fib, In- 
stead tj making a large Front. 1839 E. S. N. CAtlFWU 
Diet. Mil. Se. 40 In the close colnmn the companies of a 
Battalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
Two pacea Ibid., The Open Column ocewtes the am 
extent of ground as when in Line, minus the firoot of Um 
leading division. t88i Hemtv Comet qf Horse xvl. (1888) 
165 He (Marlborough] formed in a conspicuous petition, a 
heavy column of attack, oppotita the !• rtneh left. 

11 . Naut, A body or division of ships. 

1803 in Nicolas DieP. Nelson (sM) VIL tfk JTlest 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-Admirti Lord Nelson. 1873 Bkoford 
Sailor's Pochet^h. 1 (ed. a) n A Column means any 
number of ships in a distinct group, whether in line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise. s88e Nares Semmanekip (oA 6) 1x3 
Columns ^Division or Sub-divbipn.,. denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-otvisioiA 

12. Comb.f as columH-encireled^ dike, ^seattertng 
adjs., column-wise adv. ; ooltuxoi-la'^, a la^e 
fixed on a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers oolumn-rule {Printing ), a thin 
piece of brass (' rule *) used to separate columns 
of type (Simmonds Diet, 7 'rade 1858). 

S799 Southey Eng, Eclog. vu Yon htily-hiMk..Uftfng, 
column-like, a stem Brbht with lU roseate blossc^ stoe 
Byron Ch, Nor. 1. liv, The column-s«tterlng beyW. i8ss 
Benthaw Wks. X. English and Greek rtalf^ prwted 
column-wise. 1833 Willis PenciUtngs I. xii. 90 The whole 
area of the column-encircled front. 

Column (Icp-lfa), V, nonee-wd. [f. the tb-j 
intr. To form or move in column. 

*839-48 Baiixy Festus viii. 93 When one by one, Pride, 
lovCand jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

(I GoluillUh (kJbr'inn&). AnaL and Pl^s, 
PL .m, [L.] A column or pillar ; a name given to 
many parts of the body : see CoiwiiN 8. 

tiffiAnat. Duslogues (ed. a) *59.Their (the V^tricles] 
most contiderabb eminences are thick ^shy prodoctwnf 
called coluumm. sM E. Wiiaox Anat. M. ^5 ^e 
septum between the openings of the nottrib maUedtoe 
columna. 1879 T. Bryant Praet. Sutg. II. 16 The fixhm 
of the columna having been acooroplisbed, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together, 
b. Formerly also-CoLUHN 7 q. ▼. 

_ [£ CotUKN + -AL.] 


Ofdniniilll (k/nin*mn&I), 0. 
■ Columnar. 


tTdy Bush Hibernia Cur. (*769] 79 Most curious oobmnal 
combination. *777 Hamiltom Volcanos in Phil. Ttms, 
LXVll 1 . 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal form. »8o« 
Southey Thalaba xn. xi, Crag overhanjpng, nor cohimnal 
rock Cast ito dark outline there. 
GollllllliarCk^l»*J®nii),0. [ad.lateL.r9/« 

-if, f, columna Column : scc-ab. Cf. Y.colonmtUre.} 
L Of the nature or form of a column (or columns^ 
resembling a column, column-like. 

X7a8 [see cl. 1774 Pennant Tour S^tl Z 77 «r The 
rocks dip almost perpendicularly, and fora long columnar 
stacks. 1868 Freeman Nerm.Catm, (1876) 11 . x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on ttil rtlumw piers. 
1877 Bryant LittU People of Snow 165 Here the palm 
upreared Its white columnar trunk. 

Qoimcev Csseare Wka s86« IX. es A perfimt 
modti of Roman grandeur, massy, <*}?? S® W**^^!** 
i 96 e Embrson Cend. Life, Behan, Wits. (B^^A) 11 . 387 la 
the shallow company, .mwe is the ooluinnar Bernard. 

o. Said of rocks (such as basalt) and crystals 
which have a column-like structure ; prismauc. 

STsi Woodward FoedU Q,), White columnar sow, om of 
a stone-piL *794 Sullivan View Nat, 1 . 415 J^e beryl 
which b a. .crystal of the columnar fonn. iIm Oawww 
Cave Hunt, il 04 Fingal*! Cave ..and that gf Staffs .. 
hollowed out of columnar basalt . ,, 

d. Biol. Said of tissue m which the odb are 
oolnmnar, prismatic or cylindrical 
Am Toon A Bowman PkA» Anai, It 3 'Dm etitiitiliua 
• • bting of the variety, and efotbed with oUa. 



OOLUMVABIAK. 


COUJL 


Bali«ur Man. Boi. (ed. 3) 4 Columnar cellular tlnme, 
divided into Cylindraochyma, cylindrical oelU, and Priem- 
enchyma, piiiniatical celU. iMs Mivaar Cn/ 16 The 
component cells of the epithelium roaybeelongiUedat right 
ancles to the basement membrane, thus forming what ia 
called columnar epithelium. 

e. Wi ittcD or printed in colnmni (tee COLUMir 4) 
or in verticnl Hnet. 

1846 Etua Elgin Marh. 11 . 138 Written In the manner 
calM KiamdvH^ or columnar. iMi WaaTcorr & Hoar 
Grk. N. T, 11 . yoj 'fhe columnar tables of attestation. 1883 
J. Millington Ar§we ta rtad BmckwartU An illustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 

f. AltUh, 


S879 Thombon ft Tait Nai. Phil. 1 . 1. 165 Again, let the 
co>ordinaces be of the kind which has been called * colum- 
nar ’ ; that ia to say, distance from an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane through the 
axis and the specified point, and distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the axis. 

2 . Characterized by, or raised on, colamns. 

18^ FaaBMAN Art hit. 43 The columnar architecture of 
mythic Greece. 1863 Sat. Rtv. 305 There is such a thing 
as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment. 

OolllianaTian, a. rare, [f. L. eotumndri-ut 
pertaining to a colnmn + •an.] ^prec. 

VS8 in Johnson j whence in later Diets. 

UMnmiUh’noiUlp a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -ouB.] 
'Having many pillars* (Bailey 1730-0). 

Colu'xnnariah, a. nonee-wd. [f. Columnab 4 


-IBB.] 


{A bad 


* Somewhat resembling a colnmn. 
ward) * Webster 1818, 
xjM Family e/Plant* II. 454 (Webster). 

OolnilUiarity (kpUlmne'ilti). rare.-* [f. 
Columnar 4 -itt.] Columnar quality or state. 
s8^ In Webstru. 

t OolU'iniiaiyp a. Obs. [ad. L. columndrius 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
columndrium a pillar-tax (see quot. Z056 below). 
In F. colomnaire.] » Columnar. 

1384 R. Scot Ditcoo. IFitcher. xiiL xix. 958 Diverse kinds 
of glasses, as. .the columnarie, the pyramidate or piked, the 
turbinalL 1636 Blount Gletmgr.^ Ct^luntnary Tribute 
(ceiHmnarium)^ a tribute that was exacted for eveiy Pillar 
that held up the house. 1638 Sti T. Browns Gant. Cyrut 
»7 Handsome columnary work, tysd M. Davies A then. 
Brit. iiL so6 That Columnary Monument [Trsjan’s]. 

ColllllUiatod (k^'mn/U^, kp Irmn^itftl), 

///. a. [f. L. column&t-us supported upon columns 
4 -BD.] Furnished with columns, supported upon 
columns. 


IMS T. N. City 4 C. Purcha$er 151 Columnated-window- 
stairs . .were set upon Columns, that the light (which they 
receiv'd from above) might distribute it self to all parts alike. 

1884 in Webster. 

Colvauiatioil (kpl^mn^'/sn), [ad. L. colum* 
ndtidfhem 'a supporting upon pillars', n. of 
action f. columna Column.] The etymologically 
correct form of Columniation, q. v. 

1835 J. Webb Sime*Heng{:i^%^ 37 Scamossiwas the first 
thst commoded Columnations with Pedesuls. 

Cdunuied (kp l^md), ppl. a. [f. Column yfi.] 

1 . Furnished with columns, supported upon 
columns ; pillared. (Chiefly poel.) 

lyos £. Darwin Bet. Gant. 1. 13a The column'd pile aa- 
oenda. 1819 Shelley Bee. A ffelen xoj A spring, O’er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
1871 R. Elus Catullus Ixiv. 976 Thro* column'd porch and 
chambert sumptuoua hieing. 

2 . Fashioned into or like a colnmn, columnar. 
1871 T. Miller Sengs Italy (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 

base of yon columned stone. s888 A thenmum la May 497/s 
A. .candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 
8. Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 
tSss Joanna Baillik Met. Leg.^ Lady G. B. xlix. 15 
Column'd scrolls of ancient date. 1861 W. F. Collibb Hist. 
Eng. Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

OollI*m3liated, ///. a. [See next.] ■Colum- 


MATED. 

xySB Chambers Cj^L s.v. StairSf Columniated winding 
Stain, i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 177/x The. .columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter’a 1870 F. Wilson CM. Lindisf. 61 The 
canopy. . is raised on columniated and cusped archea 

CollUttBift'tioaa [An etymolodcally incorrect 
form (see Columnation), modelled app. on inters 
columniaHm, f. L. intercolumnium. {Columina- 
lion in quot. 159a was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. columen •^columna.)'] 

Arch. 'The employment of columns in a design’ 
(Gwilt). 

saga R. D. Hypmeretemaelda 44 b, What order of ooluml- 
nation, and what space betwixt i66a Evelyn tr. Freart’s 
Arckit. xxviil 68 Thm manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos. 1839 Sat, Rev. tg Nov. 
6xo/x The architecture of fenestration and the ardiitecturs 
of columniation are irreconcilable. 

b. Division (of a page) into columns, nonce-use. 

s8b3 Lamb Elia Set. i. t (1865) 3 Their snms in triple 
columniations. 

Oolamniferou (kpUfnmi'fSrus), a. |^f. L. 
cohtmnifer column-bearing 4 -OUB.] Beanng a 
colnmn or columns. In Bot. cf. Column 7. 

S73IB-6 Bailey (folio), Cdhsmtdfemut bearing or support- 
ing pillars. 1794 Martyn Reusseads Bet. xxiv. 330 Prom 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in the middle 
of the flower, like a column, these haYe alM the name of 
oolumniferons planta. 
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OcdimudliBna (k^’mnifKim), M. [f. L. e§- 
lumna 4 -form.] Column-shaped. 

iis6 O. 8. FAsaa Orig* Pagem fdeL II. 4x1 A circular 
oolumniform altar Uadng with fire. iBAi Dana Zeepk. 507 
Tubercles schlnaie, promuient, oolumniform. siffi GBoas 
Die. Bladder 56 The oolunuiifonn bladder. 

Colup, obs. f. COLLOF. 

Ck>lar, obs. f. Colour. 

t Oolur(e, V. Obt. Pa. t. and pa. pple. oolurt. 
A word of vene^, of uncertain sense. 

(Connexion with Collas has been cpidectured.) 
cs4ao Aveeu. Arth. xvii. The king couthe of venery, 
Colurr him [the bore] fulle kyndely^llie bed of that hardy 
He sette on a stake. Ibid, xxxi. The bore brittunt diay 
fande. Was colurt of the kingus hande IMS. funde, hunde, 
rime londek 

Oollire (kdl<Cl«*i, k^diui), sb. Aslron. Also 7 
colour, [ad. L. coliir-uSt Gr. abkovpos dock-tailed, 
truncated (f. ir 6 X-ot docked, cartailed 4 obpd tail), as 
sb. pi. (of) nbkoupot (sc. ypa/siud) the colures, so 
call^, according to Proclns, becanse their lower 
part is permanently cot off from view (t.g. in Greece, 
or elsewhere away from the equator^. So F. 
colure. Both pronunciations are found in verse.] 
Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal parts. 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ecliptic. 

sjaB Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. viii. vil. (Tollsm. MS.), 
And celuri bek seyde as it wers celtitauri^ and hauek kat 
name of kf tayls of a mlde oxe, kat arerep his tayle and 
makek an impmfite cercle : and eelurus is seyde as it were 
unparate oeimis. 1349 CempL Scet. vL (18791 90 Dier is 
tua vthir circlis in the spere calltt colures. 1531 Rbcordb 
Cast. Knewl. (1356) 33 Named O^ures in greek, that b 
trunked circles, bycause some partes of them come not into 
our sighte. sMn Milton P. L. ix. 66 From Pole to Pole, 
traversing each Colure. i6te Sturmy Marmede Mag. v. 06 
Two Colures through the Pol^ do run. Quartring the Circle 
of the Sun. xysB N bwton ChreneL A mended i. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colure of the Solsiices thro^h the middle of the 
Great Bear. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 99 Her daily 
tour. Around the ^iptic and acrose colure. 1834 Moseley 
Aetren. xxviL (ed. 4) 1x3 This plane will intersect .. the 
heavens in a circle called the solstitial colure. 

Colurt, obs. pa. pple. of Collar, Colour ; see 
also COLUB(R. 

Goluaion, -yon, obs. ff. Collubion. 

11 ColutM (k^hi 7 *ti|fi). Bot. [L., ad. Gr. iro- 
Xovria (also Kokoiria), name of a pod-bearing tree 
in Theophrastus.] A genus of shruM with papilion- 
aceous noweis aod bmdder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna ; a yellow-flowered species (C. 
arborescent) is grown in England. 

1664 Evelyn Aa 4 Hert. (1799) 997 Least patient of cold, 
Celutea Oderaia, sysa tr. Pesnefe Hist. Drugs I. 86 The 
Bastard Sena is the Colutea, or Wild Sena. 1736-7 Mrs. 
Dblany Aniebieg. 4 Cerr. (x86i) I. 586 [She] dies with im- 
patience for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
Martyn Reneseade Bet, Englisa Names . . Colutes. 
GolverOa, -yr, -erin, obs. ff. Culyrr, -ini. 
tCO'lvill. Obs. Sc. Also oollvin, oolveno. 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

SS33 Stewabt Cren. Scet. 1 . 347 With csrvall, cotluln, and 
with craik full large. Ibid. II. 6ox Ane greit navin Of 
craik and coluin, of mony tmrk and barge, 
t CO'lWftr^ tt- Obs. [app. a perverted form of 
Culvert, in OF. culvert ^ coAfert, etc.] Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

e 13S3 E. E. Allit. P. B. x8x For couetyse, ft colwarde ft 
croked dedec. c sno Flerice 4 Bl. (1857) 339 The porter is 
coluard [ConpiA MS. culuert] ft feloun. * 
t Colwer, Obs. rare—K [? — coluver a. OF. 
coluevre, F. couleuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder. 

a 1400 30 Alexander 3794 For angwischis o b^is As col- 
wera ft for coltris ft crabbid snakis. 

Colwort, obs. f. Colbwort ; Colwyd, -yzige, 
see CoLLOw ; Coly, see Colieb, Collie ; Ooly- 
andre, -aundir, Couandbr; Colyar, -yer, 
-^er, -yiere. Collier ; Colyer, Collar ; Ooly- 
flory, -flower, Cauuflowsr: Oolyndore, 
Colander; Colyon, Cullion; Colype, Collof; 
Colys, oolyeahe, Culus broth; Oolyslon, 
Collision; Oolyte,CoLET(AooLTTE); Oolyrer, 
Culver. 

ColiaOt^W. AlsoooUa. [a. Walloon and Fr. 
eolsa^ earlier colsai^ a. L.Ger. kblsAt, Du. kooltaad 
CoLE-BBED.] The French name of Colb-bbbd. 
Oolaa-oil : the oil expressed from the seeds, much 
used for burning in lamps. 

sysa tr. Pemefe Hist. Drugs I. so The seed of a Kind of 
vrild CoUy-flower, which they call in Flanders Colsa. 183s 
Mech. Mag. XU. 463 Colxa oU. .is extracted from the gram 
of the Brassica arvensis. 18B4 May Ceommblin Brevm Eyes 
ix. 97 Bees in Drenthe. .taken to travel in carta during the 
summer season by all the flowering colza fields. 1BB6 Miss 
Biaodon One Thing Need/id tv. The light of a Urge 
swinging coin lamp. 

Oom^ prefix of Lat. ozi^in. The archaic form 
of the preposition which in classical L. was as a 
separate word written cum ; com- being retained in 
combinatioa before the labials /, and before 
a few words beginning with vowels, as in comest 


comiU ; the m was aislaiilated before r as eor^ 
ruplusy in Uter times also before / aa coHiches% 
dropped before vowels generally, k and as 
coalescire, coercire^ eokabSBre, a^ffnAhts ; origini^, 
also before n, as oMtus,cbkweiref but in later MSS. 
and texts assimilated, as conndlus, eonnhfgre; 
before all other consonants com- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. But in some English derivatives, com- 
has taken the place of L- con- before / as in com* 
fort. The sense is 'together, together with, in 
combination or union*, also 'altogether, com- 
pletely ', and hence intenssve. It occurs in com- 
binations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form Co-, q.v. 

In Provengal, Spanish, and Old Frenim, com- 
before m, was re^larly reduced to co-, e. g. co- 
mandentenlf co-mence^ co-mun. and in this form 
these words were originally adopted in English (efi 
Col-, Con-). But vdth the revival of Latin learn- 
ing, the m was a^in doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronuncution in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitious stress is for the nonce put oa the 
first syllable, this is treated as kpm, or kp-, and 
not as k^u ; it ig here therefore symbolized by k/-, 
though in ordinary utterance this is not distin^ish- 
able from Vo-, or k^, e.p. k/Tmit or kami’t. 

Before^,/, OF. had normally rfsm-, as vocumbatre^ 
cumpagnie ; although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type com-^ the original pronun- 
cUtion remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives m comfort ^ company^ com- 
pass, etc. But the influence of the spelling in 
modern times has been constantly to extend the 
use of (kpm-) in all such words: (kFmbftt) is 
even now dying out before (kpmbftt). 

Coma 1 (kdu-in&). [a. Gr. x&pa (xoipar-) deep 
sleep, lethargy : cf. xoifid-tiv to pot to sleep.] 
Pathol. ' A state of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness 
and slow, stertorons, often irregular, breathing’ 
(JSyd. Soc. Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, or other causes, and 
frequently ending in oeath ; stupor, lethargy. 

1666 Sir T. BeontHe. Pseud. Ep, iv. ix.soo Sneezing, .b. .of 
good signality in Lethargies^ Apoplexiet, Catalepsies, and 
Coma's. ztBs Hbbbrdbn Comm, vii, When the scarlet fever 

K oves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itMlf. iB.. 

ooFBR Phyeie. Veute M. | 9x4 It b often inmortant to 
distingubh the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy. 
1877 Roberts Hemdbk. Med. 1 . 13 Death beginning at the 
brain b said to be by coma. 

b. Coma vigui Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers: see 
quots. 1708 1834; by Sir W. Jennet to a 
lethargic condition in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

170B. J. Hareis Lex. Techn., Cema Vigil, waking Drowsi- 
nesi, b a Dbease wherein the Patients are continually in- 
clined to SleM, but scarce can sleep, being affected with a 
great Drowsiness. Z74B Hartley Observ. Man i. L 55. 
S738 R. Bsookks Gen. Pract. Physic 11 . X13 A Coma 
Vinl . . they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet 
either don’t slef " ^ 1- : 

with little 1 

runner of a Fhrenxy in „ ^ 

Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 446 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 

Physic (ed. 5) II. 869. 1886 Faggb Princ. Med. 1 . 145 In 
R peculiar state to which Jenner has appropriated the term 
Cema vigil. 

O.fij. 

1870 Gladstone in Pall Mail Budget (1887) 14 Apr. bfe 
Honour, duty, compassion, and 1 must add shaoM, are 
sentiments never in a state of coma. 

Oonub^ (kFi-mfi). PI. oomeB (-mf)- [b- 
coma, a. Gr. ad/si; hair of the head, also applied to 
foliage, etc., and to the tail of a comet.] 

1 . Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of 
some seeds, os those of Eptlobium. b. A tuft of 
bracts occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the pine-apple ; ' the crown of sterile flowers on 
the top of some forms of inflorescence’ {Syd. 

he leafy 


don’t sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immedbtely 
ttle Relief, but have no delerium. .Generally a Fors- 
of a Phrenxyin acute Fevers. 1834 J. M. Good 


Soc. Lex.\ o. The arrangement of the 
branches forming the * head "of a tree. 


a bush of hair, are denominated cema, zl^ Limdlby Hat. 
Syst. Bet. 036 Cyrtandracem . . Seeds . . luuced, or with a 
coma. S870 Bentley Bot. toe Hie head of a tree b called 
a coma. sSys Ouvee Elsm. Bet. 11. 179 The ellky coma 
surrounding the top of the seeds of the Willow-herbs. 

2 . Astron. The nebulous envelope inrronnding 
the nucleus of a comet, and forming the outer 
portion of the ' head ’• 

ZT^ Maty in PhE. TVmm. LV. 307 The nucleus could 
Dot bs dbtingubhed from the corns. ilM Newcomb Pep, 
Astron. lu. v. 363 Ths tail u a coatlmiation of tho coma. 


OOMASa. 

.tha noakiit horn cbt ooim. 

0 . The marred appewraaoe aarroimdlng aa object 
leen onder a microscope when the leu la not ime 
from ^eiical abeifhtion. 

*1®®® k fL ^ If the greeitr eepeatioii or 

~“i be whra the oUect k withMt the focus. 

Oh. Also 


(Meani^ uncertain.) 
ct4jo 48 TakeGyQgei«,cMsl^^ ft melle wyl 

H oomm^e |)^witlk Uui, Dry bin cofyn, ft csste bin 
comndeter^ JM pm t^e hardld cofyns, ft pore ^n 
U..^W/rAI;C#o^nf(N«pU^I88a)•6And 
the pot boihthe put the comend to the brothe. 
Oomal o. [f. CoitA-4>-AL.j Of the 

uture of, or pertaining to, a Coiu 
sMe iSW. Lsx,, Comalt in Botnmk applied to the 
vppemMwt and largest leaves of a stem ofBryuin. 
Oonuunont^ obs. reduced form oi Cokmand- 
maT, with stress on the first syllable. 

Ck>maiid(e, obs. £ Command, Commend: see 
also CoMADi, Obs. 

\ Cioinarb, bad form of Coarb after Ir. eomharba. 
tComafOh (kdii majk). Obs. rars-K [ad. L. 
cffmarrh-uSt a. Gr. ituftapxos * head man of a vil- 
lage *, f. village + -apyot ruling.] 
soag Bingham Xonopton 71 Tlio Comardi, or chiefe Ruler 
of the Village, idge Blount Glotmgr., Comarckt an Earl, 
a Governor of a Town or City. 

Oo*ma*rt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have 'cou'nant', a quarto of 1676 * compact*, the 
Globe ed, * covenant': the real word intended 
remains unsettled. 

ttfog((>.)SHAKik/fam. 1. i.9« (also in Q» 1607] Which had 
retume To the inheritance 01 Fortinbraase, Had he hin 
vanquisher; as by the same comart. And carriage of the 
article desseigne, His fell to Hamlet. 

Oo:-llia*rt^, OOmmaT^pr. [a. L. commartyr 
fellow-martyr (see Com-J) ; afterwards treated as a 
native com|Mund .1 A fellow-martyr. 

I Harpsiheld Diftorcs Hsn. VIII (1878) 36 The said 


Sir lliomas Moore's colleague and cororoartyre*' the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester. ^ 1645 Howell Ltii. <1650) 1. 318 
Some, .who are my co-martyrs. 

So Oo-Bui’rt7rad^.///r., martyred together. 

• 17J1 Ken Hytmu Festiv. Poet. Wks. i7ax I. 370 He, 
withTames co-martyr'd, lost his Head. 

tl CoxiLanuil (kp m&rf^m). Bot. [Bot. L., a. Gr. 
mbpapost -ov, some plant.] A Linnsean genua of 
Bosaesae, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 

1771 G. White Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed. Wood 1853) 065 
Purple Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs of Bin's 
pond. 1883 Lotupn. Mail, July 308 The marshy comarum, 
a pmnnial which grows in peaty or boggy places. 

Comatable : see Come-at-able. 

Co-mata (k^im^t *. the stress fluctuates), [f. 
Co- 3 b -I- Mate.] Companion, fellow, mate. 

Fleming Panoplis Ep. 300 We will thrust him out . . 
y* ne may Seeke him comates of miacbiefe with whom to be 
conversant. x6oo Shake. A. Y. L. it. i. x My Coe-mates. 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Euz. Ryves Poems 95 Fell 
Remorse . .Urg’d by her co-mate, wild Despair. z8S9 
H. Gregory Egypt II. 199 Perfect unanimity .. between 
royeelf and my comate. 1884 Tennyson Beeket 11. ii. 105 
Co-mates we were and had our sports tonther. 
t CO'inata, Obs. rare^ K [ad. L. com&t-us 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2 ).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy ; in quot. used of a comet. 

1600 Fairfax Tommo xiv. xliv, How comate, crinlte, cau- 
date Rtarres are fram'd. 

Co*mata-orapula*8e, a. humorous nouce-wd. 
[f. Gr. Kuixaro^ combining form of KSipa (see Coma i) 
-h L. Cbapula + -OBS.] In a state of drowsiness 
and head-ache consequent on intoxication. 

1850 Kingsley Alt, Locks v, Headache, ehf Slightly 
comato-crapulose T 

OamataMd (kJuim&t^s), a. [f. Gr. uStpa^ 
abfpar- (see ComaI) + - 08 B.] 

1 . Affected with coma ; in a state of coma. 

S7S8 Gent. Mag. XXV. 586 One who by eating mushrooms 
to excess was rendered so comatose that ha could not feel 
the actual cautery . . applied to his head. 1865 Livingstons 
ZamboMi i. 98 Hia exMlency . . had taken nothing for the 
fever bat a little camphor, and. .became comatosa 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of coma. 

1781 PuLTBNCY in Phil. Trans. LIl. 95a Syncopes . . and 

comatose afTections. 1854 Maeion Harlanp Aloao xv. 
From delirium he was relapsing into a comatose state. 

8. trans/. Drowsy, lethargic. 
s8s8 Scorr Diary 94 May in Lockhart L(pf, I met my old 
. .friend Lord Stowell, looldng very fndl ana even comatose. 
1880 Emerson ComL L(fs, Illuttom Wka (Bohn) 11 . 447 
Wailing, stupidi comatose creaturea 
Hence OoBUSfeo'Mlj adv., in a comatose manner ; 
Ooomto'MBMNi, Oomato*Eit 7 t comatose condition. 

i8og Miniaiurs No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
to^ty. sbsp F. E. Paget Curate of C. X49 Some have 
pursued the same train of thought quietly, and comatoaely. 

t Comatouf (kdb m&tdt}, o. Obs. [C u prec. + 

•K>u8.] » Comatose. 

i6gt Baxtir Bcfpt. 135 Apoplexies, Lethsrglea Pal- 
sies, and all Coowtous diseases. 1781 Brit. Mag. 11 . 117 
The patient was manifestly oomatous. imWutm. Mag. 
II. 9J4 la ajpaky, and comatous disorders. 

N Oomatnla (kdinsctiffUl). Zooi. Pi. oom8b> 
tvCLm (-11). [L. fern, of comStulus, dim. of oomdius 
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^CoxA^).] Agmsoffr««-8irlmiii!i^Cri&8^ 
Cohinodema, df a radiate ahape with (mally) tea 
cirrous amis ; the featfaer-itar. 

s88i RicmaiiwohCM. yUL eel Comatulabw aehlMriteai 
norroot. iiTt Bwx Gogo a b a s uVs Com^ Auai. 104 la the 
youag stages et‘ the Goautuks, a simple kaob-lQce piece 
anites the skeletoa efme st^k with the b^. 
CkUBUltllUd (kdoue-tialid). ZoM. [£ mod.L. 
ComgtuHdmt the family contatemg the Oimatula.] 
A^ crinoid of the same family as Comatnla. 

’ MgAthonsmm soMay6oeA Sketches of living Ceyloacie 
oomatulida 

Comaund(o, obs. £ Command. 

ComaynoE, -ftynx, oba ff. Commons. 
Comasaat, var. of Compobant. 

Comb (k8km),xd.i Forms: 1 oamb,ocmib, 3-7 
oombe, 4-5 ooomb, komb(^ 5-7 ooma, 6 
ooazna, oonune, 6-7 (in comp,) oom, 4- oomb. 
Also fi. {north, and chiefly .Sir.) 3 oamb, 4 oayme, 
4-5 oambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 oame, 6 kerne, 6-^ 
kame, 9 kembe, katm. [A common Tout. sb. : 
0 £. epmbf eamb » OS. rmup, (MDu. cam{m)^ Dn. 
kam)t OHG. chambt (MHG. kam(m\ iamb(b), 
Ger. kamm. ON. kambr (Sw., Da. ham) :*OTeut. 
*kambO‘S, pre-Tcutonic term *^mbho-s: cf. Gr. 
ybpgtos ' pin *, perh. orig. * tooth *, Skr. gambha^s 
tooth, OSlav. spMf (:— tooth.] 

1 . A strip of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc., 
with indentations forming a series of teeth, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges ; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes ; also, in ornamental forms, 
worn by women to keep the hair in place. 

a 700 Epiual Ghst. 8as Pecteut camb. c ipo Floricc 4 
Bi. ( 1657) 583 The thridde (maiden] scholde hnnwe comb 
and mirour To semen him with gret honour, c 1384 Ch Auesa 
H. Fame 1. 136 Her combe to kembe her hed. 1483 Bury 
Will* (Camden Soc.) 15 My tablees of ivory with the qombe 
and a peyre spectaclys. 1338 Starkey EngUmd l iii. 94 
Bedys, combym, gyroylls and knyfys. 1660 Jem. Tayloe 
Duct. Dubit. iiL n. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is at 
severe against old men that with black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. 1731 Johnson Rambler Na zis P 8 
Her mistress had tamed her out at night for breaking six 
teeth in a tortoise-shell comb. 1B03 Jane Poster Tkaadeu* 
XXX, Marshall having fixed the loKt pearl-comb in her mis- 
tress's beautiful hair. i8gx D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) 
]. 11. vi. 44Z Found, .a rude fibula, Mid a comb of bronze. 

Pl € laeo Ormin 6340 Wibbulsnn cnif & shselw, ft camh. 

T a 1400 Morte Artk, 335X Crafiely with a camte cho kem- 
bede myne heuede. 136s Hollybush Horn. Apoth. s 
Anoynte therewsrth a kambe and kembe thy head. zSTp in 
T. 'Thomson luveni. (i8t5> 98a (Tam.) Ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvot, a s8oo Laird d Logie viiL (in Scott Border 


, Unstr.)t She hoA stown the kinga redding kaim. 

Wilson Nect. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 >=65 Growin lasses situn 
..wi' cames sae trig in their golden hair. 1833 Whitby 
Glosi.t Keeam or /^im. a comk 

Jig. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 43 Faint streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1873 — Three FeaSker* xv. A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold snot shining down. 

b. An instrument for currying horses, consisting 
of a series of such strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a irame. Usually horse comb^ 

CURBT-OOMB. 

rzaso Promp. Pmv. 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, striguis. 1333 Eokn Deceule* W. Ind. iii. vii. ( Arb.) 
X69 Almohf^ that is a horse combe, ifisp F. Gmiffiths 
ArtiL Man. (1869) aax Currycomb and brnsn, mane-comb. 

o. humorously, t Alman comb : see quot 
Crab-tree comb : a cudgel (os applied to the head). 
Obs. (Cf. Comb v. 3.) 

I3p3 Baecku* Bountie in Hart MUc. (Melh.) II. efip 
Whi^ bauc had their heads smoothed well with a crabtree 
combe. 1833 Urquhart Rob. 1. xxi, He combed his head 
with an Alman oomb, which is the four fingers and thumb. 
2 . transf. Applied, chiefly in teomical nse, to 
various things resembling a comb in function, 
Btracture, or appearwee. 

(a) An instrument with two or three rows of iron teeth 
of aiflerent lengtlia, used in dressing wool for separating 
and arranging ue fibres ; a card : a stmalar instrument used 
in dressing flax. Also a toothed instrument hi a esurding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards t a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed used in 
weeing. 

f (b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. Obs, 

(o) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

(d) A toothed instrument used by house-pelnten In grain- 
ing ; also a tool with wire teeth used in making marbled 
papers. 

(a) *The notched scale of a wire-micrometer* (Smyth 
SailoVt Wo!^.\ 

(f) *The window stool of a casement Clou.* (GroM 
iVw. Glesi. 1787). 

(ff) Eiectr. A comb-like row of brass points connected 
wiuk the prime conductor of en electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

c taguLwee SeunU (Laud M& 1887) 99 Also man draweth 
with combes wolle, hire tetM heo to-drowe. 1398 Tisyisa 
Barth. De P, R. xvii. xviii. CTollem. MS.), Yf ^ rynde of 
po stocks is smote with vren combes [ftrreie unguUt], hui 
droppeb cute betof noble opobeiMunum. 1177 B. Gcoon 
NerrsbacR* Nueb. t, (X388) 39 Some use . . to cords of the 
knoppes [of flax] with an iron Combe. 1807 Torexu. Ser- 
pents (x6m) 787 Without all Weavers combes. 1704 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Mite, !• 37 Laiuie, lend me your Draw hemp 
heckle. And llflcnd you my tbripling kame. 1737 Dyes 
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Ckom. (1879) VI. 551 This fores, ac^ mee mMya gM 
each portion fff the rotating plata as it p a ss w bstwatn tea 
paper and the points of the collec^ comb, wUI . . omm 
^ tive electriSSr to escepe f^ pUte ii^ the potom 
rin coniequence of this ection* ^he Mb of Ihi sooaati 
conductor. ^Wmies positively etootrifled- 

8. Applied to natml tennEHoni Msemblitig « 
comb, t.g. a comb-like set of pofnti in n tboth} 
the comb-like nail or daw of the middle toe of 
certain birds, as the goattucker and heron, etc. 

1873-8 Mivaxt Elem. Anat. 075 In notched tociiori, atm 
ospe^ly to the comb-like ones of the Flying Immur . . a 
bnmobm the pulp-cavity ascends each prooaui of tba oomb . 

tft- 1'ke part of the hand between the 
wmt and the flngera ; the metacaipua. Obs, 

S398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvflt (1495) Z38 Peetm, 
the combe. . is oomposyd of fours bones. 

b. Zool. (//.) Ibe pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Scorpions ; andogous structures in other 
lower animals. 

zSm Mt-MuRTRiB CuvieVs Anlm. Kingd. 057 A btanchial 
cobadI composed of numerous looce and ubulm-like lameUm. 
t86s Hulmb tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. v. ii. S70 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions], .are two peculiar apj^ndages called 
the ^ combs *. lliese organs consist of a stem, .and a series 
of teeth. s888 Rolleston ft Jackson Atdm. Life 751 * Teo- 
tile combs' situated in pairs at the bases of the tentacles 
[in certain Hydrosoa]. 

o. Sometimes used as an equivalent of in 
the sense of the marsupium or processus folc^or- 
miSt a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous numour In the eyes of 
Birds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

d. Min. A comb-like structure found in mineral 
veins which are made up of plates or layers parallel 
to their walls : see quots. 

t8te Dana ^fsis. GeoL (sd. 3) 1x4 A comb U one of the 
laysra in a banded vein— so called especially whan its sur- 
face is more or less set with crystals. s8Bi Raymond if 
Gleti.t Combt The place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive depositions of mineral on the waits, where 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meet, closing the fiuure and exhibiting either a drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. 1883 ObiKib 
Text-bk. Geol, 585 [see Cqmsy]. 

4 . esp. The red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
head of the domestic fowl, attamine special de- 
velopment in the male bird : so caBed from its 
indented or serrated form. (Cf. Cock'b-oomb.) 

Mzoee Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker §15/34 Cr*/ar, i. comas, 
combes on fugelc. CS386 Chavcee jvins’i Pr. T. 39 HU 
combe was redder han jie fyne coral. ^1430 Hensybon 


Mer. Fab. tj Your bccke, your breast, your Kekil and 
- - ... ,v. (,^86) 


your Came. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacR* 

157 b. Let . . your Henne be of a good colour . 

straight redde and dubble comme. ibid. iv. 161 b. If they 
be right Capons, their Coames beoommeth pale. 1893 
Evelyn D* La Quint Compl. Gant 50 The HMs of some 
Boru of Birds are Adorned with Tufts and Combs, a 1833 
J. M. Wilson Taiec of Borders (1857) 1 . 68 The kaim m 
chanticleer. 1839 Daiwin Orig. Spot. v. (1873) ^*7 h. large 
tuft of feathers on the head is ganerally accompamed by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gener- 
ally) over each eye in some gallinaceous birds. 

o. transf. A crest like that of a cock (attributed 
to some s^eotsX 

4x400 Mavmdev. (Roxh.) xxxlL 143 pare er also nedderes 
with cambes on paire heeds, as it ware a cokk. 9607 Top- 
bell Four-f. Beaei* (xfiva) 358 The mane of the Lion, and 
the comb of the male Serpent. 1861 Lovell Hist. Anim, 
4 Min. Introd., Amongst serpents , . some have oombs. 

d. Applied to a crest or ridge of hair. 

S869 Blackmore Loma D. iii, HU beard^of a bright rod 
colour, .that comb of tour had teen a sutoect of tome won- 
der to m^ X884 A Gregory in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 379 The 
Sbillooks ..arrange the hair in a comb or crest, higa upon 
the head. 

6. From sense 4 come the phrases : f To set up 
one's comb : to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one's head high. To cut (rarely to cast dawn) the 
comb of\ to lower the pride of, Udee the conceit out 
o( tame, * take down *, abash, humiliate. 

a tfUb Tihdalb Expot. Matt vi, x If it moue thee to set 
vp thy combe, when thou geuest thy brother a ftuthyng or 
an halfepenny. X343 Udall Eraam. Peer. Luke (1548) Iw., 
After that repentaunce hath cast dowpe our eombe. wggb 
HAU.CArvM.aa. z Hen. IV, fbl.xa My oombe wesclerely cut. 
1844 Jbssop Angel of Eph. ifi The one cuts the oombe of 
EpUoopall Dominion, xtea Scorr Nigel ii, All the Counts 
in Cumteriand shall not cot my oomb. wBgn F. Hall to 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 350/3 HU reckoning it a premd thing to 
cut the comb of an American at all haxarda. 

6. Applied to various things resembling a cock’s 
comb m position or amaranoe ( » enst) : 

ft. The ci^t of a nelmet; the upright blade 
which sometimes took its place on the morion. 
e seoe Munic Gloee. in Wr.-WWcker 143/17 Crieta, helmes 
camb. rsoge Voc. ibiA 373/^3 Crista, camUhtc, camb oa 
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luKta ottBa on lielme. itjt PlanchA Brit. CMi$tm§ jo The 
•onaied outline occuionally fonning the comb or creet of 
tiieie Pfirygian-looking heed-piecee» tr. 

Arfg MttC A((0g p. JucxU, Tilting bourauinot .. the comb 
twisted. tiS>4 Clkfgh. Csm..lne raised fuut of a 

* helinet * hat, such as are worn by the police ; also Crw/.J 
b. The projection on the top of the cock of a 
gun-lock. Also, the upper comer of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is placed in firing. 

1867 Smyth Sailor' i 1Vord-6k.t CsMro..ithat projectiBjg 
piece on the top of Che cock of a ntn-iock| which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing it back. s88i 
Ghbcnek Guh 433 Measure the dutance from A to heel, and 
from B to comb. 

o. The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 
ground, etc. ; the ridge between cart-ruts, etc. 

0 1050 Gen. Ex. 9564 If tbt folc hem wulde deren, 8e 
dikes comb hem sulde weren. s8o8 Jamieson, A’aia/, ktmu. 
This term in Ayrs. is used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb. 1813 A. 
Young Agrlc. Euex I. 161 He has levelled the ruts and 
combs of ten miles in one day. 1838 W. Holloway Prtm. 
Diei.t Coomtt the high ridges in ill k^t roads between the 
ruu and the horse path. N^orf. Siifl 1869 Bi.ackmork 
Lorna D. lii. We br^sted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. s8^ — ^ I'he ruts of the 

lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tract^ and held the driving whiteness. 1880 IK Carmo, 
Gloss., Comb, an upturned ridge led in ploughing. 

d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. Scott, and North of Eng., usually 
in form kame, kaim ; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jamieson, Ktam, kame^ a low ridge. Lanarksk. 
s88s Pne, Btrto. Nat, Club IV. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridjKs of sand and gravel, called * Kaims *, at 
Bedshiel, at Oxenden, and in the Dune woods . . These 
Kaims coc^t of elongated ridges of drift . .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dial. 

187* Mark Twain tmMoc. Abr. xviii, From the eaves to 
the comb of the roof. z888 IV. Somerset IVord-bk., Comb 
. . Uie ridge of a roof. (Very common.) 

f. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comb v. 5.) 

1686 J. W. Graham Nemra II. xi. The darkling wsUeni 
shook with a brisker frolic of dancing frothy combs. 

7 . Naut. (See quota.) 

i6e7 Capt. Smith Seawan's Gram. ii. to Vnder the mldest 
of it [the beakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks aboord. 
s^ J. Harris Lex. Techn. av„ Comb, is a small piece of 
1 imlm act under the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. SmTK Sailors IVord-bk.^ Comb. 

8 . The Hat cake or plate consisting of a double 
series of hexagonal cells of wax made by bees ; a 
honeycomb. 

(This use seuns to be confined to English. It does not 
appear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 


that the arrangement of the whole of the plates hariging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggest 

Mnh^ foi 


1 other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because each plate or ' comh^ forms 
a ridge, and the whole a scries of parallel ridges, like roofs 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each othcr.]^ 
c 1300 CursorM. 17388, Resurrection 456 (Cott^pai brojt 
som of a rosted fische, a hony combe als-soo. iw Wyclip 
Prov. xvi. fl4 Wordis wel set togidere is a coonuj of hony. 
igis Fitzhbrb. Itusb. 4 laa lake a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splentes, that the bees maye 
knyUe theyr combes therto. 1397 Shakb. 3 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 
79 ^is seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Combe In 
Che dead Carrion. 1698 Rowland MoufeVs Theat. Ins. 
913 True Nectar . . was wont to be made about Olympus . . 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) Vlll. 74 Every comb, newly made, ie 
white : but it becomes yellow as it grows old. 1890 Dae- 
WIN Orig. Spec, viti., I put the comb back into the hive. 

^ a 1300 E. E. Psalter xviii, ii Swetter . . Over honi 
and the Icambe. 1379 Barbour Bruce xi. 368 Ane vax- 
cayma that beis mats. 1913 Douolaii eKusts 1. vii. 97 In 
camys incluse the hwny dene. 1768 Pickkm Poems 196 
^am.) A skepp . . Weel cramm’d . . Wi' caniea i83a'-93 
WhistU^Binkis (Sc. Songs) Scr. 11. 43 Your tongue was like 
a hooey kaim. 

0 . ttitrib. and Comb., as comb-bearer, -box, -teeth 
(pl,)y -tray \ -like, -shaped, -wrought adja. ; oomb- 
broaeh^ one of the teeth of a wool-comb (Sim- 
moods 1858) ; oomb-card, a carding comb for 
wool ; oomb-oase, a ease to keep a comb in ; in 
quot a 1678 applied to a hive containing only 
empty combs ; oomb-ohafer, a lamellicorn beetle 
(see qoot ) ; oomb-oleat (see Cleat sb. 2 h; cf. 
sense 7) ; oomb-outter, a comb-maker ; f oomb- 
feat nmce-wd. ftr. F. tour de peigne], * a dressing 
or thrsahing ' (Davies) : cf. Comb v. 3 ; oomb- 
footed a., naving feet furnished with structures 
resembling combs ; oomb-frame, a frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; oomb- 
honey, honey in the comb^ or with portions of the 
comb lemaining in it ; oomb-pedked s., pecked 
on the comb ; oomb-poat, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; oomb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wooUoombs are 
heated; oomb-taw, a taw for cutting the teeth 
of combs ; oomb-wiae adu., in manner of a comb. 

1887 C F. Holdbe LMng Lights X4 Tba Htda Jally-Kke 
creatures called **comb-bearers' or Ctenophorea. 

Lend. Gem. No. siSP/4 A *Combox, two Powder Boxes, ana 
four other Boxes, vjma Db Fob Col. Jach{iSus) 949 It waa 
. . in a comb-box. VI3S Uea PkUos. Mam^. 144 To clean 
and straighten the fibres eff the wool, and to prepare It for 


the next machine, the ^comb-card, Sioney Arcadia 
(Idas) 50 By the *combe-case of Diana (sware Dametas) this 
woman b mad. 1663 GcaaiBR Counsel xx A Barbers Corn- 
case. a 1678 MAavELi. Xm/ Scot, l*he hive a combc a se, 
ev’ry bee a drone. 1711 Phil. Trans. XXVll. 347 A pale 
green shining Dor. or ^Comb-chaffer, from iu Horns when 
cmnded resemblmg a Comb. 1874 Kniomt Diet. Msek., 
*CombcutteVs saw. .is usually a double saw, in which two 
bbdes are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting as a spacer to start the next 
kerf. 1693 Urquhabt Rabelais 11. vt. <x694> ii. 38, 1 most 
. .handsomly give thee the ^Combfeat (um tour de peigne]. 
With thb he took him by the Throat. 1786 T. jEVPKaaoH 
IVrii. (1859) 11 . 74 Your *comb-rooted bird. s6i9 H. 
Crooke Body 0/ Mem 89 The *Comb-like sutures of the 
Skul. 1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) 111 . zm The an- 
tenna of the Stag Beetles have a clavate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves.^ 1848 CARrBNTKR Anim. Pkys. 
S47 The gills form oomb-like fringes. i6ob Middleton 
Blurt 11. ii, An old *comb-pecked raM:al, that was beaten 
out a' the cock pit . . to come crowing among us ! z888 
Encycl. Brit. s.v. ]Vool, The operative . .had a *comb-po8t 
. . and a *comb-pot ztSe A. M. Bailey Meek. Mackines 
1 . Z 13 Thu improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of prenerving the health, .of many thousand wool-combers. 
160Z Holland Pltny xiii. iv. 1 . 385 Th^ [leaves] grow . . 
one close vnto another in manner of *comb-teeth. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morcll) 11, VtUlus j^tinis, the 
row of the comb teeth. 1799 Wiiitfeld in Pkil. Trans. 
LI. 383 My daughter, with her *comb-tray under her arm. 

Comb (k^m), sb.^, var. of Coomb 1, a measure. 
Comb (kiJm\ var. of Coomb‘s, valley. 
Comb, obs. form of Coom, small coal. 

Comb (k^nm), v.l Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 
6-7 oomba. 0 . North. 6- kame, 6 kaym, 8- 
kaim. [f. Combj‘AI; it has taken the place of 
the earlier umlauted verb Kemb:— 0£. cimbian, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as kempt."] 

1 . tram. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing ; to dress with a comb ; to curry a horse. 

Tervisa Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (1495) 193 The moder 
wasshith and kometh the chyidren. 1400 Morte Artk. 
Z003 The berdez of burlyche kynge^ Crispid and kombide. 
iSsi Paynrl Salerne’s Regtm. B ig b, To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1993 Shake 3 Hen. VI, iii. iii. 15 C^mbe 
downe his haire. i6b6 Bacon Sylva % 739 To make their 
Hair black, by combing it with a Leaden Comb. ^ 179a 
Johnson Rambler No. 195 F 10 He. . blustered when his nvg 
was not combed with exactness. 1830 Trnnvbon Mermaid 
ii. With a comb of pearl 1 would comb my hair. 1899 
Kinorlky Heroes ii. v, They, .combed out their golden hair. 

absol. 1700 Congreve Way 0/ World 111. xii, The Gentle- 
men stay out to comb. Madam. 

^ xS4a Bobde Dyetary viii. (1870) 348 Kavme your 
heade oft. 1998 D. Fercusson Sc, Proverbs, Kame 
sindle, kame sair. 1789 Ramsay Gentle Skepk, 1. ii. He 
kaims his hair, .and gaes right snug. zSft Scott Rob Roy 
xix, At crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her. 
fb. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 
1607 Topsbll Four-f. Beasts 6p A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head. 

O. To comb the cat : see quots. 
s8z6 C. James Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) b.v. Cat, To Comb the 
Cat, a term used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o' nine tails.. by un- 
unglmg them, and drawing the whole through the fingers. 
1867 Smyth SailoVs WortLbk., Combing the cat, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running hb fingers through the 
cat-o'-nine-tails, to separate them. 

2 . a. To dress (wool, flax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them into parallel 
order, and separate the shorter from the longer. 

xpTj D. Googb Heresbacht Husb. i. (1586) 39 IHie Irandels 
[oTflax] . . are . . combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
1719 De Foe Fam. Instruct.^ 11. U (1841) 1 . 169 They don't 
. .comb wool in the Monasteries. 1839 Use Philos. AJanuf, 
8x5 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locka ^ 1871 Rossetti Poems, Ste^ff if Scrip vi, Her 
women. . In silence combed the fleece. 

b. House-painting. To grain with a comb. 

1876 Gwilt Arckit. u. iu. 697 Graining (or combing, as it 
b termed, in some late specificationsV 
8. humorously. To beat, thrash, give a 'dressing* 
to ; e. g. in phr. To comb a person's head with a 
three-legged stool, etc. 

1906 Shaks. Tma, Skr. 1. i. 64 Her care should be, To 
comoe your noddle with a three-legg'd stoob. s6oo Dr. 
Dodypoll V. ii. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 159 The Merchant I 
perceive hath trimde you. Doctor, And comb’d you smooth- 
U& 1679 Hist, yetser 90 He would have . . combed his 
head with a Bunch of Keys. 1898 Lytton What will he 
do IV. xvi, (D.), Till 1 find you a wife who will comb your 
head for you. 

4 . tram/. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of a comb. To eomb ojf, to remove by such 
an action (cf. Brubh v.*^ 5) ; also fig. 

1894 ViLVAiN Epit, Ess. 177 Strings (of a lute]. .Which he 
combs equaly. 1890 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iii. so He 
. .will . .be combed off by the elm-boughs, and left sprawling 
In the ditch. z866 Geo. Euot F. Holt ii. There would be 
plenty of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 
nimself with good pretensions. zBtb Bwowhiho Red Cott. 
Nt.-Cap (1B80) x6 From thb (fiddb] did Peganlni comb the 
fierce Electnc sparks. 1877 .Scribn. Mag, XV. 331/1 The 
iqrsterman begins to *comD^ the beds, .by means of coarm- 
saeiffied dredges. 

5 . in/r. Of 4 wave : ' To roll over, as the top of 
a wave ; or to break with a white foam * (Webster, 
18a 8). (App. of U. S. origin.) 

i8oi J. Bablow Co/umb. 1. 4ie The stream ungovernable 
foeine with ire. Climbs, cobim tempestuoua zNe Thoin- 
am Tamer t 366 Waves quitting round piles or combing 


upon tbe shove. i88s W. C. RueestL SailioVs Sweetk, 11 . 
VL sai llie waves combed over the vessel in moen sees, 
t Comb, v.^ Obs. I see Combuio ppL a.8 
t OoVLbMJ* Obs. rare-^K [ineg. t Combat, 
after piracy, etc. : see -or.} Combat 
ts86 Wabmke Alb. Eng. iv. xxikiifiie) 106 And did com 
elude by Combscye to winne or loose the Game, 
t Oomba*roxu Hist. [Fr., i. Con- 4- BabomJ 
A fellow- baron (of the Cinque Ports) : an Anglo- 
French word retained in translation. 

1331 (13 Sept.) Litorse Cantuar. (Rolb) I, No. 981 Qe 
moustre vous est plcintivenwnt par voc pieres et coniDaiODS 
de Heth (1887 J. B. Shbppabd tmml.. That it has been 
shown to you in way of complaint by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe]. s86s Sat, Rev. XII. siW* A Lord 
Warden who b equal to sending jurats and combarons 
home, .profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 
Combat (kp*mbfirt, kn-mbdH), sb. Also 6 ooom- 
bat, 6-8 oombate, 7 oumbat. [a. F. combat, £, 
combatire to combat. In early use combate was 
frequent ; cf. debate.] 

L An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel ; spec, as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowed by law for the 
formal decision of a cause or dispute ; « Battle a. 

[Britton (1399) has combattre, but instead of combat, 
hataille appears : cf. Battle s.] 

S Turrerv. Louer to Cupid Poems ^ 'Then the fiercest 
of all and combat did arise. 1568 Grafton Zkron, 
_ . S A battaile or Crnnhate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster, betwene one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Defendaunt. Ibid. 
ll. 396 'The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. igM Spensie 
F. Q. I. iv. 43 His cause in combat the next day to try, 
1617 Minshku Ductor Ling., Combat in our Common Law 
b taken for a formall triall of a doubtfnll cause or quarrell 
^ the sword or hastens, of two champions. 1867 Milton 
P. L. 1. 766 Where Champions bold . . Dcfi'd the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal comhat. x6s7 Scott Tales 
Gremdf. Ser. l xvii. (1841) 57/1 That the difference should be 
decided by a comhat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay. z8a8 — F. M. 
Perth xxi. 1857 Buckle Civilis, vi. 394 Orlando . . chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. 

D. Hence, single combat. 

xBaa Capt. Smith New Eng. Trials Wks. (Arb.> 383 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 163s T.ithcow Trav. x. (1683) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish 'I’raveller. syix Addison Sped. No. 70 F 8 These 
brave Men had distinguished themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat x8m Thirlwall Greece I. 955 Hyllus 
. ^imposed to decide the quarrel by single combat 
2 . gm. A fight between opposing forces; struggle, 
contest ; usually on a smaller scale than a battle. 
(Used both with and without a and pi.) 

[Hart’s ed. (1616) of BarbouVs Bruce 11. 438 has GifT thal 
will chace (^uyt thaim combat sum dele we sail read- 
ing iSkeat) Quyt thaim torn but sum-dele we ulL] 

1983 Stanyhurbt jCnsis 11. (Arb.) 58 In valiant coombat 
thee Troians sturdye resisted. 163a Lithcow 7'rav. 6t 
The Maister resolued to make combate below . . to saue 
vs from small shot. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, xlix. 
ZQ3 Eight hundred M^ometans, men of combat 1839 
'Thirlwall Grecce'SW. 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. s8m Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 

In a succession of combats the advantage was on theaioe 
of the confederates. 

£g. A conflict ; struggle, strife ; controversy. 

.. r Triall Trsas. (1850) x8 I'bey haue not . . l^tel and 
combate Against the cogitations that inwardly spring. i6zt 
Shake. Wmt, T. v. ii. 79 Hie Noble Combat, that 'twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was (ought in Paulina. 1691 Hobbes Govt, 
& Soc. i. I 5. 9 The connate of wits. 1875 Jowett Plata 
Y. 33 Is courage only a combat against fear and paint 
4 . attrib. and Comb., as combat- field. 
i8a9 Hogg Q, Hynde asi Upon the glorious combat-field. 

Combat (kp mbat, k^mbdet), v. Also 6 00m- 
b»tt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. combatt-re. in OF. cum- 
bat-re (3rd sing, cumbat, combat), a Com. Romanic 
vb., in Pr. combattre, Sp. combiuir. It combaitere 
late L, *combattPre — *€ombatugre f. com^ to* 
gether, with 4 battire, batuPre to fight. Cf. Abate, 
Debate ; the difierent accentuation of combat is 
perh. due to association with the sb.] 

1 . intr. To fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single 
combat). Const, with, against. 

[1943 Grafton Harding* s Caron. Ded. xv. That I, a poors 
earw. ,Maye combattre with bym, beyng a kyng,] s^ A 
Jenkinbom in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) 1 . 347 HauGoir-Hanuhe 
combating with the sayd giant, aid binde. .him in chaineB. 
ts88 Shake. L . L , L . v. il 711, 1 will not combat in my 
Buirt. zggo Spenbee F. Q.i. v.a With that Pagan proud 
he combatt will that day. sfiga CorrEaEix tr. CalprmoeHs 
Cassandra iii. xB« Your man combated.. agMnit the flnt 
of ours. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1878) 113 So 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combatting afktf he 
wa-s dead. 1867 Coningtom Afneid xl 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. ^ 

b/r 

X993 Shake. Rich, FI, v. IL 3B His faca etill combadiig 
wiui teares and smilee. t89t Hobbbs Govt, 4 See. zpo 
When equal Oratoort do combat with oontraiy opinionB. 
1738 Butler Anal, l iii. Wks. 1874 L 68 (Vlxtue] may 
combat with greater advantage heisalfor. iBioScoitZnhO' 
^ L. IL xxxii. Death Mamadoombating with lifo. 

2 . trans. To fight with,enff8ge, oppose in battle. 
1990 Greene Orl . FWr.(x599)8lla Mialf ^re nii^ ba mat 
and eombatad. mm Shaks, a Hsm. VI, nr. x, 47 That 
Alaxandar ldaa..looka oddas to oombata a poois famfibl 
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ffm. jjte Conum Ctmndhf i. 44 

5* 5* 5 *!?A“***?f*?* •? •••* foM*™ 

i^SSSt^ Jta 

b. /r. (Now the moet frequent me.) 

rfev ZriMM^r^rw. q. ■$ Caltica..fadng' no Who com* 
hnten with the (wiigntioii which shen hnd ttnco LUendort 
love, jfft Miltm SamtM §64 Only my love of thee held 
Imk delete, And cxMnbnted in cilence nil theae leaeons 
Wltih hard eontett. lyaa Wollabtoh Nmt, i. 13 To 
^ow iiMure wnot be to combat truth, tm Bu«kb /V. 
Xtv. 73 You think you me combating prejudice, but yon 
are m war with nature. 1876 M. Davies C/m^riA, Lmd. 
m He combated the idea. 

Hence Oombated ppL a . ; Oo'mbatlng vbL jA. 
and ppL a, 

»Se4 C^nUnHon vii. a6 The combating Betweene 

^e Annourer and hk man. tdlta H. Moan lUmtr. e8o 
With whom Christ had no small combating long befoitk 
M. Aunold p0emts II. 193 Not human combatlngB 
with death, ileo Rollbston Anim, Lift Introd. x8 Methods 
for the combating of disease; 

OontbatebM (kp*m., kp*mb&t&b'l), a, rarg, 
[f. Combat v. Cf. F. comltattaJfle^ OF. 
conibatctblt^ 13th c. in Littr^.] Capable of being 
combated or opposed. 


x8u|t Diedin Lar,Comp see Crabbed as may be the com* 
position and combatable the opinions. 

Combatant (kp m*, kn*jnb4tilnt), a. and ib. 
Also 5 oombataunt, 6 oambatand, 7 oumba- 
tant, 6- oombattant (now only in HerX [a. OF. 
com^ant (mod.F. combatt-), pr. pnle. of combattre 
to Combat, already in 1 ath c. used as sb.] 

A. adj. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 
fight In MiL usage, CombatatU officer : an officer 
who takes part in active fighting, as distinguished 
from the non-combatant omcers of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 


163a B. Jonson Mngn, Lady 111, iv, Their valours are not 

? et so combatant, Or truly antagonistic, as to fight X79X 
AiNB Rights M. (ed. 4) 114 The separate head-quarters of 
two combatant armies. 1868 Regul. d- Ord, Army P 301 
The Senior Combatant Officer muht preside. 

b. Her* Rampant with the ibre-paws raised as 
if in fight ; generally said of two lions, etc. ram- 
pant and facing each other {affronti\ (Frequently 
spelt as mod.F. combattant.) 

c 190a Sc* Poem Hsr. 134 in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869^96 Fine, 
a liuunc [statant] ; on-vthir, lyone ramjpand . . And the xv 
cainbatand [sd. aote oombatand]. 1978 Boasitwau. A rtnorie 
II. 48 Twoo Apes Circopetikes combattante. x6n F. Sano- 
xoiio Gsnealog. Hist. Eng. 73 His Arms were Two Lions 
Cumbatant 1890 W. D. Coorxa Winchetsea 39 lA seal] 
hearing the impression of a lion combatant or rnmcant. 

Bovtsli. Heraldry Hist, if Pep. x. <8 Two Lions 
Combattant are now borne by the Viscount Lorton. 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter, wanior ; in 
early use, esp. one who fought in single combot. 

xsfig Qkxxon Faytes gfA. L i. 3 Chaton the va3'naunt 
comlmtaunt or fyghtar. 1593 Shaks. a Hen, VI. n. iii. 95 
Sound Trumpets, Alarum to the Combatunts. xSAf! Milton 
P. L. II. 719 So frownd the mighty Combatants. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scott, in 177a. saj In the duel, .each com- 
battant fell. s86o Motley Netherl. (1868) 1. 1 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war. 

b. in Her. ‘ A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon his guard * (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 

1646^. Lawrkncb Comm. AngelU xo6 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatanL 1784 Cowpek Task 
iiL z6a Much learned dust Involves the combatants; each 
claiming Trutlu 18I0 L. Stephen Poke v. 134 Amongst 
the most efiective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib. (blending with the adj.) 

1889 Pall Mall G, ag June s/x The combatant operations 
of the Royal navy. 1887 Dai/y News xi Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant rank. 

Combatwr (kp-m-, kn^mb^Uj). rare. Also 
oombatter. [f. Combat v. + -bb. OF. had com- 
SatirCy in regimen eombateor\ One who combats, 
a combatant. 


1598 Floeio, ComhattitorSy a fighter, a combater. 1805 
Vbkbtboan Dee. Jntell. 74 iR.) Combatters or fighters for 
victory. 16x9 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie xxc We would bee 
conquerours, that never were corabaters. 1848 Tetifs Mag. 
XV. 939 The hired combatter is but one reduced lo a sad 
and brutal necessity to get his living. 

OombatlTe kv'mb&tiv), a. [f. Com- 

bat V. + -ivjfi.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting pugiUMrious. 

a 1894 Lamb Let. to tVordsw. (L.l, His fine combative 
manner. 1877 Kinolakb Crimea (ed. 6) V. L tix The com- 
bative imputoes. site J. M. Blunt Rgf, Ck. Eng. II. 304 
Ridley, combative to the last, wished to reply. 
Oo*abativel]r, adv. Jf. prec. + -1T2J In a 
combative manner, iMignacioasly. 

X863 PossihlUHu if Creation 397 Rivals would Jostle each 
other, .and talk con^atively on tha staircase. 
OombfotiTeMiMfo [f*8s prec. *f *kB 88.3 Com- 
bative quality, readiness or propensity to fight, 
pugnacity. (Introduced as a ^renoloi^cal term.) 

x8is SruasHBiM Physiognam. Syst. 303 Gall at first nsmad 
this organ that of coursga .. aftermds .. the organ of 
quarteboineiMSs . . J . . call it the organ of Ih^ropansity to 
nght, or of combativeness. x8a8 G. Comsb CohH. Mem, U. 
I 4 Comhativeness draws the sword and repats the attack. 
W E. P0EIB8 Lit. Papers i. 13 Tha author . . erred evid- 
ent^ through hasCineM, and persistad la arror through 
«omtiativaoatB. 


fOtnab^tlM^ Cbs. Dmb -nnuj 

intr. To engage Ut ebfltibat. 

CatUoMla lie omUdMilM 

rart-K ff. late L. 
type ^eombattmtuii lee Combat v. The lim 
according to later analogies would be eombatmey.'l 
Combatant state, hostility. 

stph WAiwnWA A w. IV. xxU. (i 6 m 1 xofi Or if Combat- 
tencia not pleasi^ tha fand is rich and iarga And they 
Cppertiiiors may hva, and its of death dischaiga, 

t €kKmba*it#nr. Obs. ran-K £a.OF. fam- 
baieriiy f, cosubatere: see Combatbb and *bbt.] 
The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

1904 R. Pace in Strype Eeti. Mens. I. Ajip. xL ai In tha 
which combatterte ware taken two nobles m France. 


OoTab-bnMk. 1 . * A brash to clean comha.’ 

i6xx CoTC'K., Neitissoiry a combe brush, ifily Lotsd. Gem 
Na sass/a A large Comb-Brush wroimht. with a Silver 
handle. X799 G. Smith LahoreU. I. 98 With a comb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. 

t 2 . A lady’s maid, or under lady’s maid; a 
wailing- maid. Obs. 

tjoa Vanssugn False Friend hl ii. Tawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think you are :-»Comb.brush, nor 1 so 
much in love. X749 Fielding Tom Jonee xvii. viii. Lady 
Bellaston, with whom she had lived . . in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush : she was a very sensible girl 

t Oomb-bnuihar. Obs. » prec., sense 2. 

X79B CovKNTSY Pom^ey Liit, t. v. The Lady’s maid, .this 
delicate mincing eomb-brusher. 

t Comb-cap. Obs. A kind of helmet 

See ^MBRo, quot. 1895. 

t Comb-out^ V. Ohs, [see Comb sb^ 5.] tram. 
To cut the comb of, 'take down *. 

X99a G, HAavxr Pierce's Super. 185 Can the thunder 
toitgue-tyc, or the lightning smoother . . or supererogation 
combe-cutt itself? 


Combe, var. of Coomb 2 ; obs. f. Coomb 1. 

Oombad (kuamd), ppl. a. [£. Comb sb.f and v.i] 

1 . Having a comb. 

xsfa J. Heywood Prop. 4- Epigr. (1867) *13 Comely 
combed crowyng cock, sfiga Gaulb Magasirom . 3x0 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. xSag Fosbsokb hncgcl. 
Antiq. xyiii.( 1843) 900 The combed heucTpiece was a morion 
with a high ridge on its top ; the Combe-rape had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingly 
the same. 1898 Longp. M. Standisk iiu 141 Had for nis 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules. 

2 . Dressed, etc., with a comb. 

1839 Tx>uoon Encycl, Archil. 840 TTie Devonshire thatch- 
ing . . is done with combed wheat straw. 1870 Mossts 
Earthly Par. 111 .^ tv. 104 His combed-out hair. 1889 
Bible (R. V.) Isa. xtx. 9 They that work in combed flax. 

Comber ^ (kuu'maj). [f. Comb v.l + -EH.] 

1 . One who or that which combs; spec, one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

x646'8a Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep tii. xxvi. (x686) 138 
Combers of woolL 1749 De Foe*s Eng. Tradesman xlvii. 
(i8ai) IL x8o The combers are a particular set of people, 
and the combing a trade by itself. X790 Wolcott Rowl,for 
Oliver Wks. IL 179 What had AcniUes been without bis 
Homer f A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber I 

2 . A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the production of veiy fine 
yams ; a toothed instrument in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the cards, a comb; 
hence comber’setter, a tool for setting (or a man who 
sets) the teeth of this instrument ; also eomber-boardy 
a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to pre- 
vent their becoming entangled. 

183X Porter Silk Manuf. 954 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loom — called a 
comber-board. Bolton Evening News z July 3/6 

Wanted, a good Comber Setter . . at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co. 

3 . A * combing ’ wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker : see Comb 5, and cf. beack'Comher, 


Dana BH, Mast ix. 9x The heavy swell of the 
Pacific was..brQaxing in loud and high 'combers’ upon 
the beach. xSfia M. Hopkins Hawaii 36 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reeC X887 J* Oxley in 
Scribn. Mag 1 . 605/z Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4 . U. S. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech.y Cember, a ledge around the 
well or passen^ier portion of a sail-boat, to keep bock spray 
and waves which ' comb * over the deck. 

Comber ^ (kp’mbax). The name of two fishes 
found off the English coast : a. Serranus eabrilUs^ 
a fish of the sea-perch fiimily ; also called gapir. 

xTflp Pennant Zool. 111 . eio comber is a small scaly 
fish. i86s Couch Brit. Fishes I. 195 The Comber ueuaUy 
ke^ in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

D. Short tor Comber Wraaae (Eabrus macu- 
latus var. eombery L. comber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

1789 Pennant Zool. 1 . 340 Comber Wrasse. 1899 Yabiell 
Brit. Fishes I. 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and sumeed it to be the Comber of Mr. Jaga 
18I8 Couch Bril Fishes III. 33 The Comber Wrase it 
daecribed as known to the fisherman of Mount’s Bay. 

Oomber, -ous, obs. ff. Cumbbb, CoiiBRoufi, 
ComUnabla (kifrnboim&bT), a. [f. Coicbimb v. 

-ABLV ; cf. F. contbinabli.'} Capable of com- 
bining or of being combined. 
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Hence 

Ut* t^mr 

brndHt-om, pr. p^. of to Counrs.] 

fl. One who oombmee, a confedeinte. Mr- 

i8a8 A LummoM Appmi to Pmd. b ChsmUnr AW. 
Porue. (1736) 389 The said Doctor and Us Cc iflb l iwtrt f 
caused the said Oensura to lo axiontad* 

. iM. iiw T 

esT^What 1 tana a oomblwurt. sNhJUuww Aff| 
Algebra i 6 x An lavaibiit of a qriUa .of qtuumas 
same degree it catM a oornblaam iflt Is ttoallwadl 
by a oonetani multipllar) not only whan tha vwi 
linearly timnsrormMRL but also waan for any of 
ties is eubMituted a unaat froiotioii of tha qpsalkn 

Hence Oo*ia1iiBnn.tlT*i pertaining; to, or of thd 
nature of, a combinant. 

1893 SvLviSTBB in Comb 4 Dstbim MesMu ysmi* VIU» 
a57 Any combinoottva eoncomiiant will ba a frtnotioii af 
tha full determinants of the matrix Ibrmad by tba ooaSL 
cients of the given eystem of forme and of tas variaUsa 
s889 Salmon Higher Algebra t8x Thara may ha In Uha 
manner combinantive covarianle, whidii axaaqtuatty oovsiA 
ants when for any of tha quaatke ia eubetiiutad a linear 
function of Uiem. 

OomUnAta (kymbin/t), a. ? Obs. ran- [ad. 
Ute L. combindt-tis, pa. pple. of eombdfdrt : set 
-ATE 2 .] Combined. 

X983 Stubbea Anai, Abne. t (1877) 44 Apparefl and Pride 
era so conbinate together, and inoorponita the one hi the 
other. ax86x Mrs. Browning Lett. Home (1877) IL iia 
A. work. . wrought, .in all iu details, by combinata fldnda 
b. In the following passive, genenUly tak en 
as * Betrothed, promised, settle by contract* (J*). 

X803 Shako. Meas. /or M, iil t axi There tha M 8 
noble and renowned orother .with him . . bar marriaai 
dowry; with both, her combynate-Kueband, thb wau- 
seeming Angelo. 

tCombumta (kymbinrit), tr. Obs. mm. [f. 
Ute L. comblndt- ppl. stem of eambimdm: se^ 
Combine and -atb^.j To combine. Hence Oom- 
blnated ppl a., OombinatiiiM vbl sb, 

X97B BANisTta Hist Man 1. x How th^ [tha Bonael are 
constrewed, and combinated . . the good Physitlon . . ought 
not to be ignomunt. 1797 Herald Na 9 (1758) 1 . 148 
Thirdly . . whether so combinated an aflhmt has bm ofiarw 
from a contempt of tha nation, or of tha man? 

Coinbiliatioil Ckpmbin/i'Jan). Also fi ooi** 
bynaoion. [a. OF. combmaHon (Z4th c. in Littid^ 
mod.F. cominnaison)f ad. late L. eombistdtiMhHm 
a joining two by two, f. combindrs to Combhvx.] 

1 . gm. The action of combining or joining two 
or more separate things into a whole. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. <cd. 3), Combmedlon, a loytdng, 
or cotmling together. 1883 P. rLBTCHxa PmrpU IsL nl 
(R.k These two fair islea . . Are oft made one love’s firm 
combination. X878 Cudwokth Intell. Syst Wke. 1837 1 * 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conjunctions of a few letters, ijca BLAoeitoaB 
Creation iv. Atoms. .From which by various comUnatlou 
springs This unconftned diversity of things. 1847 E. Gukst 
in Pkilol. Soc. Trans, 111 . 97 Every combination In lan- 
guage is an act of the will and reasoa 

2 . Combined State or condition of two or moi* 


things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

>997 Hookxe Eccl Pol v. Ixxviii. | 5 Neither ought it 
to seem less reasonahie, that, .a combination be admitted in 
this case, as well as division in the former.^ sdqgi R. Hum- 
rHxv tr. .S'. Ambrose i. isx Conjugal combination. ex7i8 
South (J.), Ingratitude .. is always in combination with 
pride and hardheartedness. 1790 Johnson RasnkUr Na 
36 p 5 The same images in the same combination. 1879 H. 
Wood Theraf, (1879) 489 Digitalis . . is best jdvcii in com- 
bination. 18^ JxvoNs Prim. Pol. Eeen. 40 When several 
men work at the same capetan, the combination ie eimpla 
8 . concr. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or set of things combined into a whole. 

c ssie Dkwks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1051 Die body .. b 
but a conglutination and combination or the foure ele- 
mentet. i^s Himdb % Bruen xxx. 94 Sndi sisnmbMee . , 
are for the most part, .a combination of the Popish and pr> 
phana. 1779 Johnson L. /’..Cew/ryWIu. 11 . 99 They ..pro- 
duced comoinations of confused maamficence. iSst Cbaio 
Lect Drawing iii. xse Blue, red, yeUow, and their combina- 
tions. t8n SovBB Fautroph. 136 The cooks . . could fotia 
unbeard-m combinetiooB with the succulent pieces, 
t b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Obs. 
x8x8 Hales in Gold, Rem., Lett/r. Dert a The im- 
pediments were.. combinations, that ^ double mmefices, 
when men having two cures could not eufflciently attend both. 
4 . The banding together or ttnion of person* for 
the prosecution of a common object ; fonneriy 
used almost always in a bad sense « conipiraoyv 
self-interested or illegal confederacy ; henoe (later), 
the term applied to the nitions (formerly illegal) 
of employers or workmen to further their iateKiti| 
affect the rate of wag8% etc. 

>883 A*'* B^oxwt Dassgersms Positions i. i. 7 By rmaon 
of tbair said combioation and sccretanasse vsad, bmuj 
tlunges lb hidde from those ia authority, sda* Cast- 
Smith Virginia iv. 148 [They) by agenaraU oosshtiiatloB tti 
one day plotted to suboort the whola Colony. t86| Pests 
Diary 1x877) V. 80 Soma lew. .that do keep eat of all phas 
and Goa^buiationa. sjsa W. Rooebs Voy. 035 , 1 us'd what 
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AnrmiMQM 1 could olTer, ahow’d them the Dtauger and 
Felly of CombinatioM. Adam Smith H'. AT 1 . ii. v. 
371 Either by combination or by any oUier ton of violence. 
ng§ J. B. Bird llie Laws reRpecting Maetere and 

Servanu . . comprieinff . . the laer reapecting combinationa 
amongat workmen. iia4 Aei 5 Cm. /K, c. 95 Workmen 
.. who ahall enter into any Combination to obtain an 
Advance . . ahall not therefore be aufaiject or liable to any 
Indictment or Proaecution . . under the Common or the 
Statute law. ila6 Disraieu Viv. Grty 111. iv, * Entered 
into a combination 1* * Yea, Mr. Grey 1 a conapiracy.' at^g 
Pinny CycLSn^^L I. 396/1 Till then vi8a4)gnycoinDination 
of any two or more maatera, or of any two or more workmen, 
to lower or raiae wiwea, or to increaae or diminlah the num- 
ber of houra of work, or quantity of work, to be done, waa 
puniahable at common law aa a miademeanoor : and there 
were alao thirty-five atatutea in exiatence. .prohibiting oom- 
binationa of workmen againat maatera. igffi Froudb HUt. 
Eng, (1858) 1 . i. 17 A combination of three or four of the 
leading noblea waa auffident. .to effect a revolution, 
b. cat%cr. An auociation or fociety thus formed. 
157* Hanmer Chran, Ini, (1633) ^5 The aecond company 
of thia combination. 1597 Bacon Ett. Hin.^ Rt/ut. (Arb.) 
68 Aa . . hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 17^ Da Fob Vcy. nund IVnrU (1B40) 46 To form 
other aocietiea or combinationa. iii6 Jar. Mill Bril. India 
111. ii. 79 Pardon ia commonly granted to any one of a 
oombination who givea evidence againat the reat. 1633 
Ntw Monthly Mag, XXX VI 11 . 51 Some combinationa 
have framed rulea to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprenticea. 

t o. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Obs, 
ilhn Shaiu. TnnL N. v. i. 30a A aolemne Combination 
ahall be made Of our deere aoulea. 1613 — Htnry VUI^ 
I. i. 169 Thia cunning Cardinall The Artiolea o* th' Com- 
bination drew Aa himaelfe pleaa’d. 

5. Math, t a. - Alligation a. Obs, 

S34a Rbcordb Gr, Aria (1375)436 More varietiea in com- 
bination may followe anone. 

b. pl. The different collectiona which can be 
made of any number of given indivldnala, when 
they are taken in groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus tUt and ba are the same combinaiiont though 
different permutalians, 

^*673 J* WALLia (/f//r), Treatiae of Algebra . . of the Cono- 
Cuneua, Angular Sectiona, Anglea of Contact, Combina- 
tiona, Altemationa, etc. 1764^^0 Inquiry iiL Wka. I. 
ii6/a They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binationa 1636 Da Morgan Ext, Probab, 35 If 1 ank 
how many coinbinationa of ai can be taken out of 35, 1 do 
In effect aak how many combinationa of 4 may be taken. 
1870 Bowrn Logic xii. 4x7 The lawa of the permutation 
and combination of numbera. 

6. Chem, Chemicftl union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds ; concr, the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 T. Amory 7. Buncli{i%it$) III. 334 The gold and the 
rMuline part of antimony being heavieat, the combination 
or them ainka to the bottom. 1800 tr. Lagrangdt Chem. 1 . 
379 The aubatance formed by the combination of tungaten 
with oxygen. 1868 W. Coaria tr. Na^mfi Chtm, 3 In 
compounda which reault from combination, the proportion 
ia definite and constant. Huxley Phytiogr, 78 The 

red powder ia a combination of thia oxygen with mercury. 

7 . Connexion of ideas in the mind. 

Lockb Ilmm, Und, 11. xxxiii. 1 6 Thia atrong com- 
bination of ideas uot allied by nature, the mind makea in 
itaelf either voluntarily or by chance. Ibid, <J.), They 
never auffer any ideaa to be joined in their understand inga, 
in any other or atronger combination than what their own 
nature and correapondence give them. 1707 R. Greens 
Princ. Philos. 66a Particular Combination! of Simple Ideaa. 
xSag Scott Qu*niin D, viii. noti^ Whiat . . a game . . which 
require! . . memory, judgment, and combination. 1844 Stan- 
ley Arnold 1 . iv. 185 Quickneaa and power of combination. 

8. Short for Combination-room. 

ijM in Chr. Wordsworth Soc. L(pe Univ. x 6/4 C. (1874) 
161 A fire to be made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o’clock in the afternoon. 

9. Combination- garment, 

1B84 Pall Mall G, 84 Oct. a 'a These two combinationa 
and a well-made dress . . form the most healthy and com- 
fortable dress for women. 1^ Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Ladies’ natural wool combinationa. 

10 . attrib, and Comb., as oombination gar- 

ment, a close - fitting under-garment worn mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers ; oombination 
lawa, laws directed against combinations or as- 
sociations of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824; combination-paper {Camb, see 

quot. ; oombination-pedal, in Organs, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once ; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove Diet. 
Mus, iSSo') ; oombination-nnion, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-unions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as cambinoHon’attach-' 
ment, -fuse, ’lock, •plane, etc. 

1884 Health Exkib. Caial, 40/1 Flannel ^Combination 
Garment for a child. 1884 Pall Mall G. 04 Oct. a/a The 
combination garment ia made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next to the akin . . It closely follows the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
with fingers is to a babyA mitten. ^4 K night Did, Meek, , 
^Comhination-fuH, a fuse combining the principles of time 
and percussion. 1833 Ht. Martinxau Manch, Strike iiL 
M Imprisonment . . under the old ^combination laws. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl, I. 39^9 Combinaiiom Law, the laws 


1719 J. Covi 
The cot 
Bentley viii. 


known by this naine ware repealed in 1804. The act passed 
in 1834 (5 Geo. IV, & 05) repealed all the statute and oom- 
mon law against cembinations ot masters and of workmen. 
s^4 Chr. woaoawoarH See, Life tlnin. ttih C, s6a * Com- 
bination-romn,* Is said by a good authority to ba derived. . 
from their sterner uee for bostoMS : inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first *oomtMiiation paper,’ a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, a 
certain number of which were appointed^l^ each college 
in turn — according to the Prior Cembinatio : and of the 
Preachers on Sainu* days and Sunday afternoons .. the 
Poeterior Combinatio, 1890 Railway HereUd 31 May 11 
The majority would be in favour of ^combination-unions. 
OoaibmatioiULl (kpmbinFi'Jan&l), a, [f. prec. 
•f -AL.] Of or pertaining to combination. 

1881 Blount Gioesegr,, Combinational Churehee, are the 
Independent Churches, by some ao allied. 

b. Mus, in Combinational tone, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

1870 E. J. Paynb in Grove Diet, Mue. I. 737 No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
binational tones. a88i Broaohousb Mus, Aeousties 31a 
Combinational tones are of two kinds . . differential tones. . 
summational tones. 

Combi2Uk*tion-rooiii (also -chamber). 

The name given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 
meet after dinner, elsewhere called Common-boom. 

SI Aects. Trim. Colt, Camb, (Willis & Clark 111 . 38o>, 
A Table for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 1673 
(ibid, Of S. Catharine’s Hall), The Combination Room. 
1689-86 Hist. Oueetis Coll. Camb 11 . 49 (ibid,) Wainacot- 
ting and adorning the Combinatiem Room. 1693 Building 
Aeets. Clare Hall (ibid^ The Combination dlneing room. 
171SPRIDKAUX Reform, Two Unw in Lfe <1748) soa That, 
where there are common-firc-rooms, or combination-rooms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
CovBL Master of Christ's Coll. (l^lHs & Clark 111 . 

I common Combination Room. 1630 Br. ViounLi/e 
fey viii. 17a * The Combination room,' where the society 
are in the habit of meeting after dinner. x8te Commemora- 
tion Feaet, Trin. Coll, Camb, 9 Dec, At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com- 
bination Room. 

CombinatiTa (kp'mbin^tiv), a, [f. combindt- 
ppl. stem of L. combindre to combine + -ive.J 

1 . Having the faculty of combination, combining. 
*•55 Bagbhot Lit. StiM, (1879) I. ix A mind . . combina- 
tive or inventive enoi^h to piovide remedies. 1874 Saycb 
Compar, PhiloL i. 6 The rombinative powers of his own 
imagination. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of combina- 
tion ; cumulative. 

1867 Clark Russell in Broadway Mag, Dec. a86 Those 
combinetive excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of * Kavanagh '. 

Gombinator (kp-mbin/itoj). rare, [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, f. combindre to combine : see -or ] 
« Combiner. 

s6ss Speed Hiet, Gt. Brit, ix. xxiv. (1633) 1x57 The C^m- 
binators [were] many that stood for Reformation. 183B 
Erase fe Mag,nM\\, 330 To hire patriots to slate recusant 
coinbinators at three shillings a-week. 

Combinatorial (kpimbin&toR’ri&l), a. Math. 
[f. as next -al.] Of or relating to (mathematical) 
combination.^ ; esp. in Combinatorial analysis. 

18x8 P. Nichoiron (title), Essies on the Combinatorial 
Analysis. sSsa De Morgan Diff. Calculus 337^ The com- 
binatorial analysis is analjrsis by means of comDinations. 

Combinatory (k^inb^i iiatari), a, [ad. L. type 
*combindtdri-us, f. combindtor ; see above and 
-OBT.] Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination; combinative. 

1647 Maids’ Petition 4 Not by way of combinatory siding 
but down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 1669 Phil, Trans, IV, 1093 His Combinatory Art. . 
shows how often and how many ways they may m com- 
bined together. 1793 Chambers Cycl, Suyy,, Combinatory 
music, that part of music which teaches the manner of com- 
bining sounds variously. 1834 Whewell in Todhunter Acc, 
IF.' s Writ, (1876) 11. x86 Combinatory modes of conception. 
tCombrnd, V. Obs. [A form arising from 
confusion of combine and bindl\ trans. and intr, 
o CoMBiNB, bind together. 

1477 Norton Ord. Akh. iv. in Aahm. (1652) 47 Stedfaat 
to stedfaat will it selfe combinde. 1503 Hawes Kxamp, 
Virt. xiii. 370, 1 dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyoiis. 1949 Raynold Byrth Manhvnde 6 Con- 
byndyng. colligattyng or knittyng together the muskles. 
a 1600 Horsey Trav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and the kinge of Denmarcke, all combinoinge. 
1609 Timme Quersit. 111. 144 Sulphur, .is. .most apt to com- 
binde the other two, to effect a good. . mixture. 

Combine (k^mboin), V. Forms; 5-6 00m- 
byne(n, 6- combine, [a. F. (14th c. 

in Littrd), ad. late L. combindre to join two by 
two, yoke together, f. com- + bini two toother ; 
perb. the E^. was formed directly from the Ljitin.] 
1 . trans. To couple or loin two or more things 
together : t material things in material union. 

C1440 PromO. Parv, 88 Combynyn, or oopulyn. .cmaMNe, 
copula. 1999 A. M. tr. GabelhoueFs Bk. Physkke yAfo A 
Synue cut asunder, .and how the Chirurgione dioulde com- 
bine agaync the aafflc, s6i8 Bullokar, Combine, to couple 
or ioyne together. 

D. persons or material thing^ in non-material 
or ideal union : To" join in action, condition, or 
feeling ; to conjoin, band together, associate, ally. 
1903 More Rtjnl Lametdedion (R.), The faithful loue. 


fbat dyd Yi both eombm. ign Aar. BAMCSOarZlEivYrwsv 
Poeitiopu ui. xvL 131 They haua cembiDed thtmaelues to- 
gether into a strange brooierhood. ijeg Shahs. Hem, K, 
V. iL 388 <M, thebest maker of all Maniages, Combfaie 
your neartt In on& your Realmes in one. 01877 Bahhow 
Serm, Christ doqpteed mo man. Combining man to himself 
W the fresh cement of his precious Mood 1749 R. Hvan 
Comm, Horace Are P, Note (R.\ The eit of combining 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into . . agroeable picturaa. tSii 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. L 389 Aacnae of common danger 
might . . combine them in oomations of defence, ilss 
KiNoeLEY Hypatia xxiL e8a Ine yonths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into f roups. 

o. things immaterial ; esp. in to combine efforts, 
forces, etc. 

xgap Moaa Hereeyee 1. Wka. xiaA Which two pointea, 
himaelfe had oombyned and knitte together. 1700 Drydeh 
PeU, 4 Arc, 111. ixt5 Ordain we then two sorrows to com- 
bine, And in one point the extremes of grief to join. XTjp 
Bbekbley AkUhr, 11 1. f xo Eveiy one's true interest la 
combined with bis duty. i86a Sir B. Brodib Peychol. lag. 
11 . V. lax It is only to a limited extent that the education 
of children can be advantageously combined with bodily 
labour. 1878 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. III. v. iiL 451 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in hb monastery. 

t d> 7 b combine a league. Obs, 
tgba PhaAk /Snsid ix. (R.), Old duke Cedicus did com- 
hync , . freendly league with Remulus of Tyburt coast. 

2 . To cause to unite or coalesce into one body 
or substance ; esp, in Chem. 

X799 G. Smith Laberat, 1 . 5 To combine oil with sulphur. 
1871 B. Strwart Heat h xx; It generally exists ccBibiued 
. . with some other liquid. 

8 . To unite (distinct qualities); to possess or 
exhibit in union. 

1807 Carlylb Misc, (1857) I. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1896 Stanley Sinai g Pal, 
V. (1858) 344 A position which . . combined . . strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 1879 Jevons (1B78) 18 Some 

substance which will . . combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 

4 . intr. To come together into one body, coalesce; 
spec, in Chem. to enter into chemical union, unite 
by chemical affinity with, Cf. Combination 6 . 

xyia Blackmorr Creation iv, The scattering bodies never 
would combine. Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
1766 T. Amosy I^.Bnncle(iB2S) 111 . 333 The mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it. x8oo tr. Lagrange' e 
Chem, I. X39 The oxide of manganese, .combines with the 
oxygen. x8ia Sir H. Davy CAem. Philos, 444 Silver com- 
bines with chlorine when, .heated in contact with the gas. 
fig, 1896 Froudb Hist, Eng, 1 . 391 Ibeir wisdom, if we 
may ao uae tlie word^ combines crudely with any form of 
superstition or fanaticism. 

o. To unite together for a common purpose, to 
co-operate for some end ; to confederate, form a 
union, spec, for some economic, social, or political 
puTpuse ; to form a combination. 

[1519 Hen. viii. in Fiddes Life Wolsey CoWeet. p.xxxiv. 
A great part of the youth . . with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combineing together.] 1809 SHAKS./.rorv. i. 
30 Combine together 'gainst the Enemie. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, tv. 941 All. .combine to drive Hie lazy Dronea 
from the lamirioua Hive. lyoa Sbwbl Hist. Quakers (1795) 
11 . VII. 18 Though the powers of darkness, .combine against 
them. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont., When bad men com- 
bine, good men must associate. 1883 Law Rep. xi Q. B. 
Div. 56B The parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the provisions of the Companies Act. 1890 Railway 
Herald May xx/a The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
have Ruflicient strength, .should they combine respectively, 
b. fig. of things. 

s8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) 1 . xiii. 103 Their 
pride and their prejudices combined againat him. x8x4 
Southey Roderick xxiii, The forma of piety and war. In 
strange but fitting union must combine. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Meuy Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 369 The times . . and 
his early circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat. 

H 6. In the following, perh. «>To bind : cf. CoM- 
BINO. But other conjectures are current. 

1693 Shaks. Mom, for M. iv. iii. 149 For my poore self^ 

1 am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall be aDsent. LCt 
A, Y,L, V. iv. 156, and Combinatb a, b.] 

Combma (k^ftnbDi-n), sb, [f. prec. vb.] A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Obs, exc. mm in b. 

x6xo W. Folkingham A rt Snrvey Author to Wk., A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Hatch! in the Heart. 

b. U, S, coUoq. A combination of jiersons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

1887 Boston (Mass.) Tml., x6 of the members .. have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a * com- 
bine*, and demand $10,000 apiece before they will vote. 
x888 Evening Poet (N. York) 6 Mar. 4 An anti-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. 1888 A. Robbits U. S, 
Consular Rep, SepL 40X The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. 

Combined (kffmbri'nd),///. a. rt Combine V. 
+ -ED.] Coupled, united, conjoined in action or 
lubitance ; allied, confederated. 

i6iia Shaks. Ham. 1. v. x8 Thy knottyjma combined locks. 
s6a3 Knollbs Hist, Turks (x6^) laa The Chrlstein Princes 
. . with their combined forces. 1667 Milton P.L.itl 339 
Let us not then suspect our bappie State . . As not eecure 
to single or combin'd. 1790 Beatsom Nov. g Mil, Mem, 
1 . 187 Expecting the Combined fleet would bear down upon 
him. im Black Pr, Thule xxv. 4x7 A dinner and supper 
combined. 

b. Performed by agenti acting in oombination. 
1834 GuawooD WetUngimis DUp, 1. la Combined field 
movements. 1898 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. X17 One vigor- 
one or GombioM struggle for emandpation. 1873 Has 
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o. Resulting from, or prodneed hy, 
tion. Cmkimd My (Cbem.) : one formed hf 
the chemical combiiMktioa of limple sobstimcet, 
^14.. ia TumUXift Vig^ tiT And oo word <w 

byned of Oieo twoyn. 1694 S«b T. Hststar Tfw. its A 
bnnr or mwkok, which though dividtd thowet a ooaifaiaod 
boautv in hor nopaimtion. m A. Knox Htm, (<844) 1 * 
8 z Where a collective and oombined effect U to be pmacad. 


create the 'combined heed', an^ in the university, the 
* combined nrofeMor*. 

Oombinadly (k^mboi nfidU), adv. [f. prec. 4 - 
-lt8 .] In a combined manner, in commnation. 

#1841 Bp. Mountagu jictM 4> Mm, (164a) 346 Joyntlyand 
oombinedly. 0 1677 Barsow Smm, Wke. 1686 11 . 30 The 
flesh, the world, the Devil, allcombinedlyaresomany fierce 
adversaries. s86i Muboravb By-roatU 305 Brigades . . 
being independent in their movements, might combinedly 
atteoc or support. 

OombiTiedJlOBff. [f. as prec. •(•- ness.] Com- 
bined condition. 


' 1890 J. R. Ballantync Stmkkyii ApktrUma (1885) 160 
Cotnbinedness is the state of the soft and the hard. 

t Combi'nement, Obs. or arch, [f. Coh- 

Blira V. + 'MENT.J - COMBXNaTlOE. 

1606 Wasmbr All. F.nr. xvi. cL (z6za) 399 Combinement 
thus of Nature and of Vertue is admirde. a 1619 Danibl 
CoU. Hut. Eh^, (i6a6) a Hauing no firme combinements to 
chayne them together in their publique dangers. s8as 
CoLBRiDGB Aidt A'c/f. a8a llie Scriptural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith, 
b. A combination, association, union. 

s6sB in Dalsell Hitt, Edin. Univ. (z8da) z8i Nor will I 
ever involve myself in . .a^ kind of factious and disorderly 
combinementa 1^4 [Z. Caworry] Cath»Hcon 10 This co- 
alition and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

Combiner (k^mboi noi). [f. as prec. •<--er 1.] 
One who or that which combines. 

s6es Timmb Quertit, iii. 144 The whaye of the blood Is as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginnings together. 1054 Mountagub Devout Eu, 11. 
186 iL.) This so excellent combiner of ali virtues, humility. 

b. spec„ A member of a combination ; a con- 
federate, associate, leaguer, conspirator. (Chiefly pi , ) 
Hamiltm Paptrt (z88o) 6, 1 have nou hard thes 
Combiners ar resolved to, etc. 171a W. Roobrs Foy. 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapable Command. sSag Lo. Cock- 
burn Mem. 330 The combiners . . trusted that the bar of 
Scotland would always supply anjy force that tlie defence 
ofroiitical prisoners . . might require. 

Combinif (kde mi^^ vbl. sh. [f. Comb rrj] 

1 . The action of the verb Comb. 

>575 Fenton Cold. EpUt. '1577^ 139 To haue their haires 
fall without combing. s6o6 Suari.. Countrv Farm 51 Of 
spinning and combing of woolL i8m 7 ii.aoK Healthy 
Shift xvii. By plenty of combing and brushing. 

2 . concr, (u«;ually pi!) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off ; the artificial borders, etc. for 
which these are saved. 


1656 Artif. Handsom. 44 The baldnesse, thinnesse, and 
• . deformity of their haire, in usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. Ibid. 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own or others more youthfull haire. 17x7 Swift 
Gulliver 11. vi. 145, I desired the queen’s woman to save for 
me the combings of her majesty's hair. s88o W, S. Oilbebt 
Pedieuce^ Compelled at last, in life's uncertain gloamings. 
To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well saved ' combings’. 

8. allrib, and Comb., as combing e. wool- 
combing) lrado\ t oombing - oloth, -kerohlef, 
A cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; comblng-maohine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; oombing-wool, long wool adapted for 
combing and spinning into worsted. 

1578 in T. Thomson luvmtoriee (1815) 031 (Jam.) Huidis, 
•quams . . naipkynis, camyng claithis. Ibid, 835 (lam.) Ane 
camyng curene of the same. 1670-98 Iw^bsrls Voy, Italy 
I. 41 Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
■combing-cloth . . thinking it had been a priest putting 
on the amice. 1709 Load. Gae. Na 4585/4 Places . . where 
She Combing Trmle is followed. 1757 Dyer Fleece 11. Argt, 
The wool of our island peculiarly excellent Is the combing 
wool. s88a Pall Mall G. so June s/a The better grades m 
combing merino. 1883 Leisure Hour 043/0 'Combing* 
wool ia longer, finer, and more silky than ' clothing*. 

Combmif (k^u'mig), ppl, a,^ [f. as prec. + 
-ivo 'I bat comb:* ; csp. of a wave : Forming 
a crest, breaking into foam (see Comb vJ 5). 

1857 S. OaaoRNB Quedak xviii. 046 The apirit of the old 
pirate is still observed in stormy nights . . to row his tiny 
skiff through the combing waves. 1867 Smyth Saitore 
IVord^hk., Combing era, a rolling and crested wave. 

t Oombing, ppl. a.^ Obs, In form a pr. pple. 
of a vb. comb, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr. comb, Sp. combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littr^ s. v. Combe ) ; with 
sense : Curving, incurved, bendiitg in. 

igna Asnoldr Ckrm, 6a To graff frute that shal haue no 
•core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
and kyt botbe endes graf wyse and 10 fasten them in the 
stoke. 1974 Hyll PianliHg 11. 75. 

Oombing, var. of Coaming. 

Ooubiaittg (k^mb:>i‘niQ), vbl, sb, ffl Com- 
bine V, + -inoH] The action of the vb. Combine ; 
«arely concr. Combination. 


m Rsooma Or. AMm (fsyi) 
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the eomBini^ ofitra s^ adgkay&^bsta 
b. allrib, in tombMsqt^eporlions,OfukmttniSt 
etc. {Chom,), the propomoni, etc. in whioh el^ 
ments or radicals com&ie with each other. 

1866 Asoyu. BeigM Lem iL (ed. 4) 99 Each efasMBtary 
•ubatanoe has iu own oonbining pr^pwtiont with ether 
elemanta. 

OomUalllg (k^b 3 i*nii)),^. 41 . [f. at prec. 4 - 
-ING».] That combine; nnfting, co-operating; 
enterii^ into chemical combination. 

as9 (^ILOIBM Cheat, Anal, 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms. 1889 Athenemm Apr. 33^3 In view 
of these combining causes. 

t Comblep sb. Her, Obs, [a. F. eamble in same 
sense L. cumulus heap, pile, heap above the foil 
measure, crown.] The diminutive of the chief of 
the escutcheon, occupying one fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; the fillet. 

Ld. BasNEae Froiss, I. IkxvU. 99 Sir Wyllyam Duglaa 
.. bare azure, a comble ayluer, thre atarrea goulea. vpE 
Grafton Chrm, II. 854. zyaa Nisbet Heraldry I. 7a Tha 
chief can only be parted per fern, when three parts are 
above and one below— and this is called a Combel or Fillet 
^vii. the diminutive of a chief 
tComblAi V, Obs. rare, [a. F. comble-r:^h, 
cumuld-re to overload, f. cumulus heap, piled up 
mass.] Irons, To load, overload. 

1678 St. Michrl Let, 14 Aug., in Pepyd Corr., You dayly 
and howerly aoe comble me with, not only exprasaions, out 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and gooclneas. 

Comble, var. of Cumble sb. and v. 

Oomblegg (kFu'mlAs), a. [f. Comb sb,^ 4- -less.] 
Without a comb (in various senses: see the sb.). 
Hence OowSbUMBcas. 

1996 Shaka Tam. Shr, it. I 097 A comblesst Cocke. 1SB3 
Chamb. Jml, 140 With a smooth and almost combless crest. 
z88o Miss Broughton Sec, Th, 1 . 1. vL 8z Absolute bnuh- 
lessness, comblessness. 

Combly, var. of Comely ado, Obs. 

Oombly, obs. f. Cumblt, Indian blanket 
Combnuiker (kffumimfbku). One whose 
business is to make combs ; a comb-cutter. 

r 1490 Nominale in Wr.-Walcker 68V31 Hie peciinariue, 
a Coinemaker. 1930 Paumsr. wifx Combe make^ piengnier, 
1799 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. iv^ He was a Combmaker 
by Profession. 1833 M. Scott Tttm Cringle xv. (1859) 3^ 
Any combmaker wUl furnish you forth as good as new. 

tCoBlboiirgBOisie, -7. Obs, [a. Fr. corn- 
bourgeoisie, f. combourgeois Combubuebb.] A league 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities ; comburghership : used particularly 
of Switzerland. 


s6oa Fulbbcke Pandecie^ So the Athenians did make 
ffee of their citie . . all the Knodtans : which the Rhodians 
requited with like curtesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeo^ie, such as Bwiinus reporteth to haue been 
made betwixt them of Valoys, and certaine towneships of 
the Heluetians. zyoy Load. Gas. No. 4350/3 Our strict 
Alliances and Comoour^eolsy with that Principality, /bid, 
No. 4303/z Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
tween Berne and Neufchatel. 

Combox, obs. f. comb-box : see Comb jfi.l 
Gombranoe, -anae, var. of Cumbrance. 
Oombre, obs. form of Comber : in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obscure. 

iS9x-a Act aj f/en. VIH, c. 17 1 1 No maner person . . 
[shall] winde , .within any fleesse. .tsiles, decepteful lockes, 
cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any other thinge. 

Combrataoaoiui (kpmbrfi/i‘/.>s), a. Bot. [f. 
botL. Combretacem, £ generic name Combrelum 
<applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 
rubh) + ous J Of or belonging to the N O. Com- 
brelacesB, of which the typical genus Combrelum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
some remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

1864 Bates Nat. Amason vi. 140, I see now and then a 
gorgeous crimson blossom on long spikes . . I suppose it to 
Delong to a oUmber of the Combretaceous order. 

CombrouR, oba f. Cumbkqus. 
t Ooillbll'ra« V. Obs, [ad. OF. comburir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. combur-hre to bum up, consume. 

The Inflexion of combOrire is precisely like that of Orlre 
to burn, with its compounds ambOr/re, adOrfre, exOrlre, 
etc., and it takes the place of a *com-arfrei but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for comb- as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested a parallel radical *bOr/re, whence prob. bneltem,] 

1 . Irans, To bum up, consume by fire. 

1570 SempiU Ballates {t 97 s)<f 2 Thmy Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. syigij MoNTGOMRais Chende ^ Sloe 970 Thy 
furious flaming fyr^ Quhilk dois thy bulfuli briest oombuir. 
1899 A. M. tr. GabelMner'e Bh. Phyeicke 9/0 Combure the 
same to ashes. Ibid, 05/1 Take. .Castoreum, of the weight 
of the combured swallowes. 16131 R. C. Table Alph,{td, 
3), Combure, bume, or consume with fire. 

2. intr. (for refi!) 

1990 A. M. tr. Gabelhouet^t Bh, PhysUhe i%/x Let it com- 
bure, till of it lelfe it extinguishe. 

ComburMloe (k^mbifio'rSns). rare, [f.'L.com- 
bur-tre to bum np-h-ENOE.] Comburent quality 
or action : see next. 

zSag CoLEBiDOB Aids Refl. Wks. i8<8 I. App. 395 The 
powers of. .Gomburence and oombustlbilUy. 


I ; cf, F. 


M. tr. GMhemPe Bk PhyMbe9a/t Jmomia 
I bumiima and comburant eamdla. sill Gwnni 
Tc. in Corr, Phys, /Unreoe aSp. s8^ tr. ftdee 


pr. pplk oiemnbMn fo i 
eomhtmni, prinHpo imbnimf, m ipplM by 
Lavoisisr.] Bamuig (aAi.) : cttuping embmitloii i 
RppUed by Lavoisier, and otheia amr him, to that 
elemant, esp. oxygon, which, in dumleat oombhia- 
tioR, was sitppom to canio the bombustioB of 
another body ; bonce the classifioatioo of evmbur* 
cuts and combustibles. See CoMBOBnov 8. 

>8P» AM. 

them at a 1 h 

Conirib, Sc. ^ 

Femdt BmrHeeme 0 Co, stL Fomed by eo mW paOen . . ol 

the principal oomburenta and combnatlliMs. 

CombiUfgOMI (kpmbF’Jtd^). Hist, [f. COM- 
4- Bu[rob 88, after med.L. comMrgmsu^ or F. mw- 
bourgeeis (16th c. in Littrtf).] 

1 . A fellow-burgess, follow-dtisen or fteemaii of 
a borough. 

laty in W. H. Turner Soket, Roe, OJlfM 17 The com- 
plaint made, .by the Malor and yet comlMinraasaa of VO' 
towne of Oxford. 1969 in Picton Vpool Mtmlt, Ree. (tmjp 
1 . 37 Comburgesaei and Commonalty. 1977-87 Hourshso 
Scot, Chrm. (1806) 11 . 446 Such maglatrataa. .as neither are 
comburgeAsca nor apt to diacharga themaelvea of aueh 
offices. 1^ Skbhb Reg, Med* ^ha lme ^ Aid) 148 AU 
and sundrie aour comburgesaea [Lat. oatnoe toad ue j n m o s 
vestrosl, dwelling within sour burgh. 1879 Sruaae Comd, 
Hist. 111 . XX. 404 The membwrs lircre generally 'co-dtjp 
sens* or 'oomburgesaes*. 

1 2 . In certain English boroughs (before the Mnni« 
cipal Reform Act 1835), used as the title of muni- 
cipal magistrates, chosen by and from among their 
fellow- burgesses, and associated with the alderman. 

In some cases, as at Stamford, tha Alderman and hia Coaa- 
burgesses received by lator charter tha atyla of M ajror and 
Aldermen. 

1646 K. Butcher Steunford iv, Edward the 4*^ . . by hia 
charter directed to Goorge Chapman the first incoiporata 
alderman, and others both of the upper and lower 


then called the Comburgeisea and Capital 


_ jwer Mnch, 
Burgesses. 1698 


ham. 1839 Rep. Commits, Munic. Corp, App. iii. 1673 
Pmtefract, King Richard 3, by a charter , . ordains that 
the Mayor and Imigesiea , . yearly may amongst the eame 
burgesses in the Moot Hall, choose out of themMlves 13 
Comburgeises. .one of which burgessea is to be chosen for the 
Mayor for one whole year. /bid. App. iv. 8041 Grantham, 
Ihe Comburgesses are elected for [ire by the Alderman*! 
Court from the second twelve, who alone are eligible. 

tCombllXglierf-bB'Jigaix). Obs. Also-burinr. 
[f. Com- ^ Bdroheb.] 

1 . A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a city or state 
between which and other cities or states mutual 
citizenship is established : cf. Combouroeoist. 

1609 Sylvester Dm Bariat 1. 1. xy8 If laffa Marchanta, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalla 
with them. 

2 . ^CoMBURGESS s (7 an error for it). 

1683 Addr./r. Grantham in Lend, Gas, No. 1859/3 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 

tComImTglierMhip. Obs. [£ prec. 4 - -ship.] 
The status of comburghers ; mutual citizenship, 

1606 Sylvester Du Bariat il iii. i. 41 By all respects of our 
com* Burgersh^ ..Ido adiur^ou. a 1714 Burnet Oum Time 
an. 1707 (R.) Ine canton of Bernes . . declared, they were ia 
a comburgership with them; and upon that, th^ sent a 
body of 3000 men to defend them. lyao Lsm. Cos, No, 
X895/1 Contrary to the Treaties of Alliance and Com- 
bi^hersbip they have with this Canton. 

C^mburxnent, var. of Cumbkkment. 

tCombll». V, Obs. rare. To buiy together. 

1606 Birnie (1833) 85 Some American Kings, 

whose custome ia to comburle their concubines in toniba 
with themselves. 


Combust (k^bv'st), a. [a. OF. combust ( 14 th 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L, combiist-us, pa. pple. of 
combQr-lre : see Combure.] 

1 1. Burnt : spec, acted on by fire, calcined. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 T. 058 Combust tnadri 
and coagulat. 1477 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1650) 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietie. 196a Bullryn Bk. Simpiee 
Bob, Tha skinnes of them combust or burnt* 1678 R. 
R[ussbll] tr. Geber l iii. 6 Cast it combust into hot Water, 
fb. Adust. Combust cholerx *choler adust*. 
sBvt Walkinoton Opt. Glass xii. 67 Two kindea of me- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all admixtion. .the other 
. .a oombuHt black choler. 
o. as sb. That which is burnt. 
t884 COLERIOGB Rem. (1836) 11 . 411 The combuative, the 
combustible, and the combust. 

2. Aslrol. Of the planets : Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; (seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the sun's light 
' A planet is combust when within 8° 30' of the body of the 
■un : Its influence is then said to be burnt up, ok destroyed.' 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylue lu. 668 If 1 had, O Venus . . Aa- 
pecten badde of Mars, or of Satume, Or thou combuste. 
c 1399 — Attrol. 11. I 4 The lord of the aasendent . . it fbr^ 
tunat . . whan . . hat he be nat retrograd ne combust 1988 
Lufton Thout. Notable Th. (1675) 95 If in the Nativity <h 
the Husband Venus be combust, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets tnat are oft Combust, .untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them . . where they may be seen 
evning or morning? s8d Scott Marm. 111. ex, Many a 
planetary sign, Cmbust, and retrograde, and trine. 
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b. CcmSmst way: *the iptoe in the leieoDd 
ludf of Libra, and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio ' ( Bailey > 

1509 Hawm Past, Pinu. xvm. li, Frenis th« eombuiit 
way «be [Oyane] bad bar ao apad, Sha had no let that waa 
to ba dredde. 1696 PHiixin ar. 

by reason of several violent or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and througn tba whole Sign of 
Soorpia 

Oombut V. [£ preo., or its Latin 

iource. First and chiefly wA vn pa. pple. cam- 
busted. Pa. t in Sc. also cambusf.J trans. To 
bam np, coninme with Are ; to calcine. (Now 
only jocular or aifected.) 

isIsCAirroirtMd. Lsg. 438/a Fyre daaoandyd fro beuan 
npon them and (they] were all corobuatad ana branta. — ■ 
G. ds /a Tomr xxxlx. Div, Na fyre myght haue combusted 
or brente her. a 1547 in ykmrds Anat, (s888) App. ix. 994 
Putt tharto lytberga . . and reade corall combost^ igfio 
Rollano Crt, Pimar n. 533 Sebo. .combust thama in the 
fyre. ifiga Dickens BUak Uo. xxxiii, * You don't suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person!' 
iflia Sutton in S^cUty 7 Oct. xtfx Wilt thou com up or 
combust or incinerate The earth with thy ^neous tail? 
t b. Jig. To consnme or waste as fire does. Obs. 
Favinx TkstU. Hstn. vi. viii. 145 Such as had com- 
busted his State, Tims' t Siortksuss 351 (L) All Ger- 

many was combusted with great troubles 

Ooubutibllity (k^bsistibi llti^, [f. CoM- 
BUBTIBLI -t- -ITT ; cf. Fr. combusttbiM.'] Combust- 


BUBTIBLB - 
ible quality. 


. cambusttbiM.} Combust- 


1471 Rifley Ccm^. Alck. vii. vl. in Ashm. (1653) 170 
Whyta Sulfur wythowte conbustabyllyte. 1614 F. White 
RsH* Fisher 4x1 Actuall combustibiihia or visibilitia. 1794 
G. Aoams Nat. 4^ Ex^. Fkiios. 11 . xxL 417 Vegetables are 
. .Indebted to the light for their colours . . taste, combusti- 
bility. ^ iBiB Fauaday Exp. Res. iv. xx An easy method of 
exhibiting its [the diamond's] combustibility. 1834 J. M. 
Good Study Mtd, (ed. 4) 1 1. 634 General combustibility of 
the body. 

OoniblUltibla (k/mbn stibi), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. combustiblsy f. late L. cambustibii-is, f. combust-^ 
ppl. stem of cantb&rirt ; see Combdbb.] A. adj. 

1. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for Duming, burnable. 

igag Mobb IJerseyes tv. Wks. s^fx The fire can • . bnmo 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 1631 Gouge 
tjW'x Arrews 1. 1 19. a6 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell. x666 Pefyb DisLry s Sept, Evc^thing, 
after so long a drought, proving comrastible. 1774 Golusm. 
Nat, Hist. (1778) vll. 345 bubble, and suen Tike com- 
bustible matter, Pxbsoott Peru 11 . 355 Orgones. .set 
fire to the combustible roof of the building. 

2. Easily kindled to violence or passion; 
excitable; inflammable. 

1847 Clakbndon Hist, Rsh. 1. (184^) X7/1 This distemper 
WES so universal, the least sparic still meeting with com- 
bustible matter enough to make a flame. iteB W. Chilcot 
Evil Thoughts iv. uBsx) 37 The mind of man is com- 
bustible ; the thoughts of hts heart are mere tinder to the 
sparks of a lewd fancy. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng . (1806) IV. 
lix. 416 The commons, aware of what combustible mate- 
rials the army was composed. 1867 Pabkman Jesuits N. 
Amer. xiii. (1875) X53 It was to the combustible hearts of 
female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 
t3. Burning, fiery; Obs. 

163a Lithoow Trav. ix. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna], runne downe in a combustible flood, 

B. sb. A oombuBtible subitance or matter. 


1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
barrels of combustibles. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. vi. 198 Pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 80 
All our ordinary combustibles-Hiuch as coal, wood, oil, etc. 

T)- A- 

1813 Sir R. Wiimn in Life II. 475 Mettemich works up 
the combustibles in Switserland for a spring explosion. 

CombUBtibleneifl (k^mbvstib’Incs). [f, prec. 

•I--I7ESS.1 ■sCoMBUSTlBILlTT. 

■664 H. Morr Myst. Inig.t Apel. 50X Whose combustible- 
nesa would declare the subj^t to m earthly or terrestrial. 
1791 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 69 The combustibleness of 
steel. 

t OoiSlbll*0tibly« adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

In a combustible manner, 
sgla LurroN Thons. NotahU Tk. (x675> loi To use com- 
bustiDly . .half an ounce of the flower tk Cassia. 
COBfibnstioil (k^mbo'Stinn, -tjan). Also 6 
-Fon. [a. OF. combustion (14th c. in Littrd), ad. 
late L. combiistidn-em, n. of action f. eomburfre ; 
see CoxBUBE.] 

1. The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinaiy unscientific language.) 

a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. ‘mi. 1 1 The combustion of 
his sanctuary . . flaming before their eyes. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) Nnm. xix. 17 They shal take of the ashes of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rslig. Med. i. xxiv. 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandna. 1804 Syd. 
Smith America Wks. 1867 II. 44 The faggots which each 
is preparing for the combustion of the other. 1867 Ckr. 
Remembrancer Lll. 143 The combustion of incense, 
t b. A conflagration, fire. Obs. 
i8ss Bible Tranu. Pref. B Catiline, .that sought to bring 
it [Rome] to a combustion, or Nero, .that did intwed set It on 
fire. i6ig G. Sandvs Trav. 47 Subiect it [Consuntinople] 
hath bin to sundry horrible combustions. ififiA BtheEbocb 
Laue m Tub iv. i. In combustions. .To save tneir predous 
goods from raging fire. 

t o. spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. 
^i6si Chatman Iliad xxul eoe Nor more mouni at his | 


bara*d bones, Than did the great prinee te Us friend al Ut 
combustions. iMSiiT. BiowKE/fyidrMf. <1736)1. Solemn 
Combustion of Menecena and Arehemoms. 

d. Sptmtancous combustion i the burning of a 
Babatance (or matt) from heat generated within 
itself; tee Spontareoub. 

e. C. of money : ‘the old way of ti^ng mix'd 
and base Money by melting it down ’ (Kersey). 

afigg W. Lowndes Ees. Atnendm. Silo. Coinage 5 A oon- 
stitutlon was made, called the Trial by combustion. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. 1 . av. Combnstio pecuniae. In the time 
of King Henry II a constitution was made, called the trial 
by combustion ; the practice of which differed little or 
notliing from the prment method of assaying silver. 

2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in the ener- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier definitions of the term ; but 
since it has been known that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, c.g". 
that of hydro^n and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, combustion has been defined 
more generally as * The development of li^t 
and heat accompanying chemical combination . 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded as essentially sup- 
porter ef combustiout the bodies which burned m it being 
called eoutbuetibles. Afterwards the former term was ex- 
tended to all substances capable of forming vapours in which 
othera can bum, as chlorine, bromine, iooine, sulphur ; but 
since the same substance may sometisMS act in both capa- 
cities, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as trulyas the so-called ' combustible *, 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf. Comburemt. 

*477 Norton Ord. Alck. v. in Ashm. (i6m) 64 Of such 
Comoustion greate hardnes shall be. x6sa_ Woodall S urg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Combustion is ignition, converting 
bodies by burning them into Calx. 1794 Sullivan yiew 
Nat. I. X71 It has long beeii oscertoinea, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. x8xi 
Hooper Med. Diet, asu/a s.v., ITie supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are. .six. Oxigeii gas. Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous ga.s, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic add. 184a Grove Corr. Pkys. Fortes (ed. 6) 76 
Combustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
heat and light s8^ W. Gregory Inorg. Ckem. (ed. 3) 47 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. xdj% Huxley Physiogr. xo6 Being neither com- 
bustible like the one, nor a supporter of combustion like the 
other. 

b. In the sense of * combination of a body with 
oxygen tlie word has been applied to processes 
of oxidation imaccompiinied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as * burning *, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms {Internal 
combustion') i in decomposing organic matter, etc. 

1800 Med. ^ml. IV. ^61 Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, is a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the o.vygen 
with the combustible element. 1878 Huxley Phystoer. 80 
A kind of slow combustion goes on in the body. i88a Vines 
Sacks' Bot. 733 Ibe decomposition of the non-nitro^euous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water. z88a S^d. Soc. Lex.^ internal combustion^ those 
proces.ses of oxidation, .which eflTect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. 

0. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance in a combustion- tube : used 
in quantitative analysis. 

1863-71 Watts Diet. Chetn. I. 337 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very nigh, the tube should be 
protected. 16^ Sia R. Christison in Life I. 873, 1 had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 

1 8. Path. a. A bum ; b. inflammation. Obs, 

1341 Copland Cuydon's Formul. Tijb, Vnguentum.. 
merueylous to consolydate and drye the conbuslyons and 
woundesofsynewes. X590A.M. Xx.Gabelkouer's Bk.Physicke 

3 33 Take Lintseede. .and applye it on the combustion. Some 
oe onlve onnoynte the bume with Linteseede oyle. Ibid. 
334/x Heerewitn annoynte the combustion both cveninge, 
and mominge. Ibid. 335/1 This drawet bout the lieate and 
combustion, and then it cureth. s6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. iv. 111. ii, Cauteries or soarings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions, boarings. 1656 Ridcley /’ror/. Physick^ Combus- 
tion of the joynis, will admit of no sliarp remedies. 
t4. Astrol. Obscuration of a planet or star by 
proximity to the sun. Obs. See Combust a. 2 . 

zui Records Cast. Knowl. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the surre. .within 13 degrees of the Sonne . . 
is called of many men Combustion, sdqa Howell For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 44. 1(^7 Lilly Ckr. Astrol. xxvi, 165 Her 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
X743 E. Stonk Math. Diet, av., A Planet, .not above eight 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun. .is said 
then to be combust, or in Combustion. 1711-97 in Baxley. 
6. fig. and transf. 
a. with explicit reference to sense i. 

1639 Fuller Hole War iii. L (1840)115 By thrir pious 
tears to quench the combustions in the empire. C1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. 87 Thu poured oil on the fire, .and 
put all in combustion. 1776 Robbrtbon Hut. Amer, 11. 
VI. 365 Where there were disappointed leaders ripe for 
revolt.. it was not difficult to kindle combustion. 1887 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. in. i, In spirituRj Invisible combue- 
Uon (mounts up] one authority after another. 

b. Violent cxdtem^ or commotion, disorder, 
confiision, tumult, hubbub. (Exceedingly common 
in 17th and i8th c.) 

1989 Coom Adxeeu. 45 Seeking to eet al in combuftfion 


with cehlima. SinB Shake ifoA IL 111 63 Prophecying. . 
Of dyre Combustion, and confus'd Euems.> 164^4 in 
Runhw. Hut. CM. UL(i69e) I, 477 llw Hcmm fMumd 
the five MenibentodqNurt. .to the end to avoid Combustion 
in the House. s6^ Milton P. L. vi. eas Annie against 
Armie numberless to raise Dreadfol combustion warring- 
sTfie Hume Hist. Eng. iiBo6* IV. Uv. 004 A new discovery 
. .served to throw every thing into stiUjgreater aheme and* 
combustion, tin Scorr Nsmibaf, xi, The ian-yaid wae m 
a sort of combustion. t8f6 Presoott P'srd. 4 H. 1 . v. 046 
He again prepared to throw his country into comboatioa. 

0. (with a and //.) 

1579 Fenton Gnicciard. (1599) 94s F«arii« a J^ter 
combustion, they came to composition. 1649 Milton 
Eikom. Pref. (1851) 334 1 'he beginning of these Combustions 
[dvil wars]. 1701 Db Fox Cel. Jack (1840) 873 , 1 beard a 
combustion among the women-eervanta. tiis Bvm ki 
Moore L(/e 38a Whitbread wants us to assess the pit 
another sixpence, .which will end in an O.P. combustion. 

0. Comb. Oombuotion-tube, a tube of hard 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. 

1863-78 Watts Diet. Ckem. T. 997 Comhustion-tubet..ihe 
best are miulo of the hard Bohemian glass. 1877 Fonmsi 
Ckem. II. 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot charcoal is the original process. 

t Co]nbu*stioilffi» ^ • Obs, [f. Combubtiov : 
see -ous.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

i6aa J. Taylor (Water P.) To Honour if dToole Wks. 
(t63o> 11. 17/8 The burning mouth of the comhustiousedbnon. 
tdgs Lithgow Trav. ix, 386 Combustions iEtna. 1819 W. 
Irving Conq. Granada bexxi. (1850) 434 All kinds of com- 
bustions explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

seoa SuAKa yen. 4 Ad, xi 6 a As drle combustions matter 
is to fire. 

8. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

Z594 Hookxr Eccl. Pel. iv. xiv. | 6 Mutuall combustions 
[so edd. X997, 163a ; ed. t6aa retuis oombuHtiona] bloud- 
sheads and wastes. t6oo-ia Rowlands Four Knasve 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Chimnies tops orethmwn In .. this fierce 
combustious weather. i63bI.ithcow Trav. u. 77 Dannrous 
and combustions seas. s6^ Cleveland Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. (1687) 395 Upon the Confusion of the combustions 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

CoublUltiva (k^mbp sliv), a. [f. L. combBsU 
(see above) 4 -ivs.] 

*)■ 1. Med. Pertaining to a * combustion ’ or bum. 
1599 A M. tr. Gabeikoueyt Bk. Phrsicke 33a To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take lintseede oyle and 
oaten meole. 

1 2. Having the quality of causing combustion. 
1633 Gaudrn Hiera^. ao Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combustive. t66a J. 
Chandler Fan Helmonfs Oriat, 146 The light of the Sua 
is combustive or burning up. 1804 Colekiuor Rem. (1836) 
II. 4Z1 Salt, sulphur, and mercury are equivalent to the 
combustive, the combustible, and the combust. 

8. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion. 
s8^ Greener Gunnery 45 Gaset^ at the instant of their 
combustive formation. z8BoMRa C. RoADKJ^rvwN Hand 
4 White III. i. 84 A crackling noise ..suggestive of com- 
bustive Uicifers. 

t CombU'StuOlUI, O. Obs. [see -uoub.] ■■ 

C0MBIJST10U8. 

s6ii Speed Hist. Ct, Brit, ix, xxii. (163a) iiao The King 
but a child, the Nobles at variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient to Ncitlier. Time's Storehouse 92a 
(L) lliai matters should be thus combustuous in the Indies. 
fConibll'Bltlira* Ohs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
bBstur-a a burning, f. combust^ ppl. stem of com- 
burdre, to Combube.] Combustion, burning. 

Bp. Barlow Ahsv'. Nameless Catholic ii If the 
Parlament House had burned.. the lesuites. .would. .houe 
sung to their instruments the Destruction of Troy in that 
comuusture of the Senate. 

CpOBlbwiso (kd'u'mwaiz), adv. [£ Comb sb.'^ 4 
-WISE.] After the manner of a comb; in pec- 
tinated fashion. 

1968 Turner Herbal iL 87 b. Hie leues of the piche tre 
mr diuyded Comwyse. t6^ Ducamd Gate Lat. Uni. 59 
The Brain-pan .. is as it were sowed togetlier of many bones 
comb-wise. 1870 K Peacock Rolf Skirl. III. 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through his hair. 

Comby (kda*mi),a. [f. Comb 4 -t.J Having 
combs or a comb-Uke structure ; full 6f interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 

S77S Projects in Ann, Reg. tofh We have only two- 
kinos of ashes . . solid, or hard, and oomby, or light ashes. 
S8B9. Gbikie Text-bk, Geel. 585 Banded, comby [structure 
of mineral veins], in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs. 

Oom-oase, obs. f. comb-case : tee Comb sb."^ 9. 
C031L6 (kt’m), V. Pa. t. came (kF^m) ; pa. 
come (lunm). Forms: see below. [A commoa 
Teut. str. vb. : OE. cumant pa. t cudm^ cbm, pi. 
CTiHfmon, c6fnm^ po. pple. cumen^ cymen >- OFrio.. 
human [homan), horn, hbmon, himet% OS. cuman, 
fuam, fu&mun^ cuman (MDu. comtn^ quch 

men (Hem. also cam, camen\ eomen ; Du. homon^ 
hrtfoam, hwamon,gehomen)\ OHG. ^ueman,comau, 
iphomen), and cuman, pa. t guam, cham, chom, pL 
quAmun, chAmun, po. pple. quoman, homan, cm* 
men, humen (MHG. hamen, pa. t. quam, ham, ham, 
pi. ^men, hdman, hbmm, pple. hamen ; m^G. 
hommen, po. t ham, hamen, ppla gthammim)\ 
ON. koma, po. t. kvam, ham, pi avfmam, hbmamp, 



Jmmi, kom^ l^mmitt)^ Goth* fimmh pt. t. pm, 
pi. qimum, pplc. pmam ; dt :-OTeitt ^kweman 
and kuman, kivam, kwikmum^, kumam^ Atthii 
f^m-, cf. Skr«juid Zend.^nm, Gr. 

l^ venU etc. 

The preient teme had two stem-fonns in Tentonic» 
tU. mtfenh and kmm-f repr. pre-Tentonic 
g^-9 reipectively ; the latter bein^ eommonly 
coniideredan *aorist-ptescnt’. Of these, Gothic 
shows only the former; OHG. shows both; OE. 
only the kum- stem. The 0 £. mm- has remained 
to the present day, being rec^rly represented by 
the current kom (in north. Eng. kum); tiie 
spelling cum was also frequent to 17th c., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing a for m before m, n, 
u to), introduced in 13th c. the spelling ramr, which 
finally prevailed : cf. tome, ton, tongue, kne, etc. 
This use of 0 in ME. alike for the » of the present 
and pa. pple., and the 5 of the past, was a defect 
ofthe writing which needs to be kept in mind. 
The pa. t. Imd in WGer. the typical forms ktvam, 
hwAmun \ in OE., as in the parallel vb. niman to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving cu 6 m, cuSmon, later dm, eSmon, 
which in southern Eng. lived on through the ME. 
period as edm {coom, come), edmen \cdtne, coome, 
eoom). But just as, in late WS., r^m, nSmon, 
became nam, ndmon, so in late Northumbrian 
c 6 m, edmon appear to have become cam, edmen, 
which are found in the earliest specimens of 
northern ME. These forms were used by Wyclif, 
and soon afterwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1500 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southern dialects. In northern dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng. it 
has duly passed into (k^m) ; cf. Cambridge, 

The pa. pple. cumen was used by some down to 
the 17th c., when it was still written comen, com'n. 
As usual, however, the dual n began to be lost in 
the 13th c. (esp. in the form with prefix yeomen, 
ycome), whereby this part was at lengUi levelled with 
the inhnitive as come. Notwithstanding a strong 
tendency in i6~i7th c. to conform it to the weak 
conjugation as eoftted (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, e.g. in south of Scotland), the dipt 
form come (kvm) remains that of standard Englisn. 
In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal a and 3 sing. <ymes(t), eymeO, 
cymp, which survived in early ME. kimest, kimefi ; 
^o in the prea conj. ^me, and in the pa. pple. 
c^men (:— ; in ONorthumbrian, umlaut 
forms were more or less frequent all through the 
present stem, but these do not appear in ME. (See 
Sievers in Paul u. Braundt Beitr. VIII. 81.) 

The p^ect tenses were originally formed with 
the auxiliary be, which is still retained to express 
the resulting state ; in the expression of action hoeve 
has gradually displaced be\ see BiS v. 14 b.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem : a. InJin. i onman, a-4ouiiian, 
3-5 onme, 4-6 oum; 3-4 oomen, 3- come. 
(Also 3-4 kumeii, komen, 4 oommen, 4-6 
eomma, 4-7 00m, 5 oomyn, -in, oumne, oum- 
nyn, 6 onmma, oooma.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 494 Cumon ongunnan. etn$ Lamb. Mom, 
19 pet be sculde cumen. e looo iVmtemey, Bute Si. Benei 
^888) 80 Cumende. . toforan pam abbode. c 1105 Lay. 11^6 
pa Inngen pa weren to kumen. a x^Signs be/. Judgm. in 
S, S, P, <1863) to pat he sold come, a 1300 Conor M. 
04893 (Cott.) Quen pou cums [v.r. ^1340 comes, oomie], 
€ 1400 Agol. Loll. 37 3 if cum til a frend. Ibid, oe Wan 
pu cumyst in to pe lond. c 1440 Promp. Parv. xo8/z Cum, 
or come iJC, cvmnyn, N. cvmne] f^euio. c 1450 PoL Bel. 4 
L, Poome (x86^ 347 Fro beuene to oomyn. i486 Bk. Si, 
Albeme £ J a, Where that ye cum. SSS9 Mirr. Mag., Mow 
brmyt Beimehm. xxii, To Englande not to coome. igl8 
Allbn Admom. (i^a) 36 Now did he threaten to cum. 
1637 J, Smith Myei. BM, 79 Cicero oomming Co Appiua 
SM Scott Afano. v.xii, Ocome ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war? 

b. Pres. Ind. 2nd A bfdsing, I07in(a)at, oymp, 
oymmekf, 1-3 oumap, a>3 klmast, klmelSs 3- 
oomaat, oomath, oomaa. 

PaeUier cfiL a Doono pu cymaa to ma. Ibid. 

X3 Cyme6 dmx hU. e 1173 Lamb. Hem. ax pennO 
WdaofaL aiaag yoAkoaesKimaatkingodomaidei. 
1340 Ayeub. 87 pa ilka vrydom comp of grace, e 1330 WilL 

Whmjna P^ komait. to kottit. ri43D Guy 
fPdrw, (u) 1x330 A man pat comyth onya therynna. 

2 . Pa. /. a. X owdm, oudm, 1 06111, s-6 oAm, 4-5 
000m, oooma, ooma. PI. 1 owdmon, qndmon, 
odmon, a-5 o6men, 4-6 ooma, (4 oom, 000m, 5 
oomyn, -im, oton ; mod. died, ooome, ooma). 

c%3 O. B, Ckoon. Introd., Hie up cnomon. Ibid, an. 8u 
AUUr pnm to hit laoda cuom. .andtymb ii near pma U ha tn 
Fiancum com ha gafdr. e 1173 Lamb, Hem, 19 Ha com 
/MA 0 Hao coamn . . to pan sinagoga, etogo 


GMb f Eee, 1379 We annaa comaa him to aaa. r sms 
Cmmr M. xpu BoturmHm 163 (C014*) U« oom not in 
Sha opom in at palko 




IrLj HOW Mophaciia oomyn {mr, eonu 
tm in wyetirt SoL Wko. 111.^ 
o M owno giwM. tniaao Arikmo 


IMM 

Jitodnd. ttML ^ 

He eomna not to aeeho M owno giwM. tnisao 

sia pit hMid pat ho 000m from, cisao Doeir* t'rm 1004 
pai. .Comyn auyn to thekyng. Ibid, xoai To thaao kyngaa 
be come, e 1400 Maunoxv. (Roxb.) x«v. xxo Till pai comma 
at pa amperour. t t4ao Aoem. Arik. xxxj, Tbay . .Cornua 
to the kmge. igai Sir W. Bulmrr in EiUt uHg, Lett, 
Ser. 1. 1 . 3to He com tome when the water was hyg. dl34 
W. <>ABicxu. Leet. Lame, Died, aa (l,ame. Giou.U A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he *oame\ hut he *coome *. il88 
m, Somereei IVonidk*, Come pa. t. : «o«a# is unknown. 
fi, 3-6 norik. onm, (kam), 5- oama. Also 4 
8m. PI. 3-5 nerik. oaman, (kaman), 4* oama, 
(north, oam). 

esagoCTm.^^'jr. 4x6pancaim (wCainlofEuecam. wtieo 
Curaor M. 677 (GOtt.) pe bestis cam him all abonte. Ibid. 
u6xc (GOtt.) Scho came [v.r, com, coom] into a skole gan- 
gand. e ssao Sio SrMir (xBSc) as7x Whan he to londe kam. 
e 1330 R. BainiMX Ckrvm, ixlxo) 158 J>b maasangara kamen 
to^ kyng ysaak. tcxjjo Bobe. Cieylo <Hamw.) <(7 To 


Roma came the aungdla soone. xgBS^veur MattPix, e8 
Whanne ha cam in to the hooi, the blynde men Camen to 
hym. xgxS in £. Lodge Iltust. Brii, Hist. (179X) 1 . la 
The Quene of Sootts cam to Enfyld. tsai Fismm Whs. 
338 Saynt paule, whiche cam after them. 153a Bp. Lono- 
LAMD in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111. 97 I. 050 Itt came in to my 
house. 1841 Lank Arab, MU, 1 . 1x4 Thou earnest in two 
daysandanalC 

y. occas. onm (?), oumon. 

e isgo Geu. 4 £x. X065 To Lothes hus he cumen. 

B. dial. 8^ oomed, ooom*d. 

1800-44 Frock A need. Eng. Lang.itA. 3) x88 Coup din the 
London dialect is used both for toe preterit eemu and for 
our false participle come. ^64 TxNNvaoN Norik. Parmer 
^Id Style) Y, An* 1 halius coom*d to*a choorch afoor moy 
Saljy wur dead. 1879 Miu Jackson Shropakire Worddm, 
p. lit, Prte. come ; Prei. come, corned ; Pa. pple, oomen. 

8 . Pa. pple. a. i>4oum6ii, a-3 loumen, Ikumen, 
4 oummyn, -in; 3-5 i-oomen, 3-7, 9 dial, 
oomen. Also4y-oomen,oomin, -inne, oommun, 
onmmen, -in, -un, 4-5 oommen, oomun, 4-6 
oomyn, oommyn, 5 oumne, 6 onmmen, 6-7 
oom'n, 7 oomne. 

f 898 O. R. Chrm, an. 894 Wbs Hsesten pa paer cumen. 
xx^Ihid. <Laud MS.) an. 113$ £n mang pis was his nefe 
cumen to Engle-land. a 1140 Ureisuu xxa in CV/. Mom. 
107 Ich am to 8c ikumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 799X (Cott.) 
Commen t am. CX340 Ibid, aaioj (^in.) Comtiine ic am. 
>S7B Wooltom Chr. Manual <Farker Soc.)4 Which thing 
should have comen to pass, 1603 Bacon Adv, Learn, l iv. 
{ xa Hence it hath comen, that in aits Mechanical!, the 
mat deviser corns shortesL 1633^ T. James Voy. xo6 We . . 
were now comne into such a tui^ling sea. 1667 P. Hbnry 
Diaries 4 Lett. (188a) 355 Many who are com*n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 [see a 8 above). 

4-5 oum, ioome, 5 yoome, oom, 4- oome. 

0x300 Cursor M. X0575 (GOtt.) Quen anna was cum. 
^ M 35 Torr. Poriu^al 1336 To the kyng the thoght com 
was. ri4So Merlin x. 149 Is oure socour thanl-come? 

3 1a Stbelr Sped. 496. 1 am Just come from Tunbridge. 
15 Scott Guy M. liv. 'Ilie Hour's come and the Man. 

7. 6 oumd, -do, -ed, -i^ -yt. oummed, 
oommed, -yd, 6-7 oom'd, 6-8; 9 dial, oomed, 
ooom’d. 

c igas in Lingard Hist, Eng. VI. 34a Dr. London is sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. a 157a Knox Hiet. Be/. Wks. 
x8a6 I. 37X His iniquitie warn coined to full rypenet. 1614 
T. White Mariyrd. Si. George B iv l^Com'd to the Temple, 
Georg . . Surueys the Idols. 1649 G. Danibl Trimarch., 
Kick. II, Ivi, Wee . . Are com'o. Wetheraix 

Discov. Opin. Falee Brethren 60, 1 might have corn’d. 
1703 S. Whatrly hi W. Perry Mist, Coll, Amor. Cal, CA., 
What need they have corned over night then? 1848 [see 43 d]. 
B. Signification. 

gen. An elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
sp^er, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in question) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
rative. It is thus often used in opposition to go, 
although the latter does not primarily involve direc- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also used merely of the accomplishment 
ofthe movement, involv^ hi reaching or becoming 
present at any place or point ; and sometimes the 
entrance upon motion, involved in issuing from a 
source, is alone, or at least chiefly, thought of (cf. 1 1). 
It is rarely quati-transithfe by ellipsis : see VI. 
L Of motion in space. 

* of actual motion, 

1 , In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 
ward motion of a voluntary agent, 
a. To move towards, approimh. 
e 8x3 yesp. Pemliorcxxviii ftCKmaende eodoo and weopun 
■endme eed hefera], cumende awiice cumnS in wynsum- 
nine beorende rec^ian beam, mxrbo Cursor M, 3099 Q 
folk tua flokea curoa wit me. Ibid. 4176 aagn pai 
onmand be pe atret Mamhanda. etgba sirPoruesw, 1637 

fi ly..hlde^lnurdbupnowcemyng. rx4aoAtwfe.^rfA xvi, 
e metto the hem oomande. ^1489 Caxtoh Sonmes 4/ 
Aymon viiL 199 Hera ooeayn eor enmyea. agga StRHaBB 
- — 1^1 ha cornea, he cornea that after mee. 

Skr. in. iL ^ Bap. Xa he comet. ,Bien, 

Bap When wUT he be been? 1784 

CowsEB Task nr. 5 O'er yonder bridge .. He c o mm, the 


X99 n 

P Q. L ix. a$Jj 
iMpeSHAM. Torn. 
He b comming. 


h. * 0 - To tmeh BcWtuf hence; 

often meiely,' To nnive, peCMBl OBMeU. 

qeee peiwar ooteiiu r sip6 Sea Name T, 049 

Xad with that wont, Tiho^ hb hnOhm mmo, enm 

JtfkvdAai. 7 She eeitte after this weaMii,M 4 she eoea igM 
in Strype Eeel Mom, I. App* axiv. 64, He wee vev eor^ 
that he could not cumme eoner. .end now cwmine n he woW 
not bile to do the beat he could, ato Miuom E/d. 
McEnou Hlmehoster to He at their in wing camae 4780 
CowrxR 7. Gilpin 167 Say why barohaaded youmUQ^ 
Or why you oome at alf? lifgt TKMHvm To MlaurUij 
Gome, wnen no graver carm employ, Oodmihari coma and 
aee your boy. ^ , 

2. Also said of the bitherwurd motioti of in- 
voluntary agents ; 

a. of things having (appareiitly) a motion of 
their own, as water, Wind, etc. jMutl. said spec, 
of the direction or nature of the wind, 

a xgmCursor M. 1040 (OOtL) pat might neuer Hod cuaijiaw 
ney. X39ITRRVISA Barth. DoP. B, v. xxiv. (149c) xn The 
humoura comm fro the head to the pypea or the toroia. 
rx43o Cookery Bks. <E. £. T. S.) 17 A^e it, an whan yi 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyna. 1M49 CompL SoetL 
34 Quhen the rane cummia 1633 17 Jamwm Pay, eg 
The winde came Eaaterly : ao that we could not hudgec 
1633 H. CooAN tr. Pinids Tram. xxx. 108 Ilibnuar., 
cornea from Tartaria, out of a lakei called Fanbtor. 4869 
Sturmy Mnrinode Mag. 1. x6 The Wind b fkir. .he Cornea 
well, aa if he would atand. XTaa Dr For Capi, Singleiom 
XV. 1x840) 056 The. .arrowB came thick among them, e IMO 
J. WiixocK Vey. ft. 94 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favourable we put to aea. X870TXMNV8OM Window, 
Sun cornea, moon com^ Time allpa away. 

b. of things which ore brought, or of peieooi 
brought without their own will. In many phrases, 
e. g. To come to beari to be [or sufTer itself to be) 
brought to bear : see Bbab v. ao, 3a, Bkino 8 f. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 18479 (Trin.) A cTopinge b cornea va vp 
on. 1469 in Amolde Ckron, (x8ix) xx;r To aUe trewe 
criaten pepull to whom thya preaent wrytting ahalbe come, 
1R74 in W. H. Turner Selod. Bee. Os/ord 353 S' Francb 
Knowib btter came aa it were to bayle me. a6ix Birlb 
^dg. xiii. 5 No raftor ahall come on hie head. 1667 Prpvs 
Diary 17 Aug., The play ia the moet ridiculona that aure 
ever came upon atage. X7B0 Dr For Copt. Siuglsiosi xl 
(i8io) 193 Her main lopmaat was come by the board. 1788 
R. Morris Ea. Anc. Archil. 6 Architecture came to Roma 
. . about 461 Yean before Marcellua. 1743 P. Thomai 
^ ml. Ansods Voy, a8a Every one firing aa faat aa hb Gun 
would come to bw. a xjM Cowraa year/y Distress 37 
The dinner cornea, and down they ait s8^ A. Dvncan 
Mariners Ckron. III. eoo All her masts came immediately 
by^ the board. 1833 A. Manning Old Cksissa Bum-house 
viii. x» llie Letter was not long aHComing. 
o. To move or be brought to a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land on a part of the body, etc. 
x^ G. Rosa Diarios (1C60) II. 193 Ike hone, on can* 
hb head. 1843 Dickrnb 
‘ came 
7ml 


taring down a.. bill, came on ^ 

Chr. Carol ii, He api^red to wink with hia Im 


lem, and Mme 


upon hia feet again without a stagger. . 

9 Nov. 735^ She came to an abrupt halt 

8 . Constructions. 

a. With prepositions. The preposition naturally 
following come is to ; instead of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion to is contained or involved, 
as into, unto, towards, against, on, upon, about, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, before, behind, 
over, under the point of direction ; before a per- 
son, a tribunal, etc. 

Beside the notion of to expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered ; and 
these sometimes become the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, e.g. from the point left, across, 
along, through, by, over, under, up, down a route 
followed or things passed, tc*x^A a companion or 
accompaniment, by, in a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, after a person or thing followed or sought. 

C975 Buskw. Gosp. John iii. a6 Alle comon to him. cxooo 
Ap. Cosb. Luke xiv. 37 Se -cymS aafter me. iia| O. E. 
Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1134 Db 3ear com Henri King to 
kb bnd . kam com Henri abbot, c lajo Gen, 4 Em, 
X438 Eliexer him cam a-gon. Ibid, 8940 And comen bl- 
foren pharaon. a 1300 Cursor M. 3356 Quat man ea he 
kat cumand tilward us i se? Ibid. la^ pe leona com him 
all a-hute. xjSa Wyclif Mark v. x Ikei camen ouer the 
wawe of the aee into the cuntree of Genaiareth. cxjBS 
Chauckr Prol. aa At nvght were come in to that hostelrya. 
c 1430 Merlin iii. 45 The kynge come fro chirche. 130# 
More Con/, agst. Trib. in. Wka. 1333/1 He causeth jyke a 
good husband man, his foUce to come on fielde. aBByParva 
Diary 5 OcL, What base company of men comes among 
them, a 1714 Burnxt Own Tims II. 30 She came on her 
way aa far as Meta 171m Dx Fox Capt, Sine/ston xU. aoe 
He came aboard roy Mip. IbuL 005/1 A sraob tnxm ds 
old ones came about us at the noiae. xSeg Corrxtt Bur, 
Bides (1885) 11 . X We came thiough a fine flodt of ewet. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bom 6 Coming up the ataira. 1S43 — 
Chr. Carol vf. Come into the panour. a8|8 Lvttoh AAier 
X. iii, The squire has only just come off a Journey. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskbu. M. Barton xviii, ITl come with you. 1873 
Jowmr Plmto (ed. e) V. 594 The stranger who comes from 
abroad. 

1( The collocation of come with u particnlur pre- 
pofition bui often a ipedalised eense : eu. to coma 
by (a thing) « to acquire. For these see Vlll. 

b. Come may be followed by the it^m, ef 
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furpoa, with to (formerly tometlmes preceded by 
for ai itill in vulgar use). 

A 1300 Cursor M. (Gou.) Mari . . Com to uvaine vr 
lauerdas fete. 14^ Caxtom Paris ♦ K 17 Were comen 
for to see the feete. 156! Gmawtoh Chrm, II. 69 They 
came to take him. sdoy Waukimoton Opt* Glass i. 11664 9 
Charon and Atropoe are corn’d to call me away from ray 
delicieii. 1706 Swirr GuUivor (i860) 183/1 Thoee who came 
to Wait me. 1843 DiCKENa Ckr, Carol i, When will you 
come to eee met uBg/^ I'ENtmoN Guintvsro gag, 1 did 
not come to curae thee, Guinevere. 

0. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
sb. with o ( «• on). 

16. . Evelyn Aftm. (1857^ III. 141 He auepected I came a 
birdtng. 1846 'I'enhyson Dora 140^ 1 never came a-begging 
for inyHelf. 

d. The purposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joined bv and. 

c aooo Ags, Gosp. John i. 39 He cwmh to him curoaS & 
geaeoh. 1381 Wyclip Luke xx. 16 He achal come, and le.ie 
theae tilieres. a 14^ Waekw. CAron. tCamden Soc. 1 5 Every 
maiine was suffred to come and speke withe hym. 1333 
Coverdai.b I's. Ixxv[i]. p All nacions. .shall come and wor- 
shipe before the o Ixirde. 1660 Trial Regie. 196 Several 
persons came and offered themselves. 1704 Pope Summer 
61 Come, lovely nymph, and blees the silent houra t8u 
H. & J. Smith ReJ, AdJr.f Macbeth Travestie iii, Diddle 
diddle, Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. 1834 
[see 1 b]. Mod. Come and see us in our new home. He came 
and boui^t one. 

t e. Formerly the infin. was used without and. 

€ 1430 Lydg. Bockas iv. ix. (1554I 107 b, He must come 
flatter. CX483 Digky Myst. (1883) iii. 618, 1 be-seche vow 
. 'thys daye to com dyne at my hows. 1539 Cranmbr Matt. 
xxviii 6 Come se [Tihdale come and se] the place where 
that the Lord was layed. 154a Udali. Erasm. Apophik. 
ap9 b. As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should . . come follow hym. 1598 Shake. Merry fK 
IV, ii. Bo Quicke, ^uicke, wee’lo come dresse you straight. 
>604 — Uth, 111. tv. 50, I haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexauder 11. 55 
Spaniards, which seem d to have come offer themselves to 
your sword. 

f. An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion (and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in -tnr. 

Beonm{f 040 (Gr.) ge . . [ns bus brontne ceoT ofer lagu- 
strate h^n cwomon. a looe Crist 903 (Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymebscynan. ctija Lamb. Horn. 8t A vuhel com flon 
from houene. ciwo$ Lay. 95505 per comen seilien. .scipes. 
exugn SamtP Lives (Laud MS. 18871 iV. Cuthbert 5 pare 
cam gon a luyte child. C1380 SirFerumb. 1754 As )wse 
frens^e men come ryde on message fro Charioun. Ibtd. 
•333 Wib b^t cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

c 1430 Guy IVanv, (C.) 605 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. X483 Caxton Coos. Gt. 163 He sawe rychnrd 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 1313 Ld. Bernebs Froiss. 1 . 
Ixxvi. 97 The Scottea came fleyng ouer the dales. 1678 
Bi/nyan Filgr. 1. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain. STsd Swirr Gulliver (ti6g) 005/1 The nag came 
aalloping towarde me. 1838 Tennyson L^y 0/ Shaloti 11. 
Hi, The knights come riding two and twa 1843 Dickenb 
Ckr. Carol 1, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole. 1873 Jowarr Plato ted. a) I. 04 You come asking 
in what wisdom . . differs from the other sciences. 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Come your 
ways : see Wat. 

1600 Shake. A. Y. L, i. iL aaz Come your waies. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops toConq. i. ii, We were told it was but forty 
miles . . and we have come above threescore. Ibid.^ The 
road you came. Ibid, v, They are coming this way. 1887 
Stevenson Underwoods 1. xi. 03 We have come the prim- 
roie way. Mod. We have come many miles by train. 

4. a. Instead of the place of destination, the 
purpose or funclion may be introduced by to. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. ^ames 19 His servuites. .shuld 
. .Kaf cumne to his socoure. 1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 471 
If ha would oersonally come to a communication. 13^ 
Spenser F . Q . iv. xlL 4 He might not ..with th* etemsdl 
Gods to banclcet come. 1396 Shake. Merck. V. iv. L 033 
A Daniel coma to iudgement. 174B Smollktt Rod. Rana. 
xxU, Coming to the relief of a damsel in distress. 1853 
Macaulay nist. En ^. IV. 94 The promised deliverer m 
their race, would come to the rescue. 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with to^ 
into) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
done there ; os in f ^ come to the Bab, into Court, 
into Mabkbt, to the Hammer, etc. (See these ) 
1781 Ants. Reg.t Hist. Europe 199*/* The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench. IM3 Neve Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar a man's success depended 
upon his exertions. Black Yolaade 11 . ix. 170 Moiut- 

5 Ien is about to come into the market. 1887 Mrk Riddell 
tun's Curse 11 . iL 39 Amos won't let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 

o. To come into the world', to be bom. 

[1388 WvcLir Joha L 9 It was varri Ujt which li^tneth 
men oomynge into this world. — xviiL 37 To this 
thing 1 am bom, and to this I cam in to the world, that 1 
here witnessing to treuthe.] cigio W. DE Woedb Gesta 
Rom. A vij, Euery man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde frome his moders bely. 1849 Dickens Deco. Cepp. i. 
Me died, .six months before I came into the world. 

** of attributed motion. 

6. Of things: To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from one point to or towards another. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cirurr. (MS. A.) 84, From be brayn 
oomen .vii. peire cordes . .alie cordis bat comen of be brayn. 
13. . Prose Legends in Anglta VIII. 151 A cote . . comynge 
to the helys. 1547 Boordb Intred. KnnoL 170 The cyte 
is well wailed, and there commeth to it an arme of the 


t8it CoBYAT Crudities 004 Yron beames that came athwaic 
or acroese from one Mde to the ocher. 1873 in Picton 
L'Poot Munic. Roe, (1883) I. e86 The . . new building to 
come noe further in the street than the old . .Channell doth 
extend. 1703 MoxoN Mech. Exert. 174 Wooden Serawe 
entred into wooden Nuu. .and coming through against the 
Rest. Mod. Does the railway coma near the town T 
b. To come to an end : to end, terminate, be 
concluded. To come to a point : to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

1308 Trk VISA Barth, do P. R. v. iL (Tollem. MS.), pe 
hera U sutndel comynge narow, and hy^e. 1694 Nar- 
BoaouoH Act. Sev. Late Voy. l (1711) 3s Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point i86e Ivnoall Glac, 1. viiL 
58 The fiMure at length came to an end. 

0. Things are said to come (^to a person), come in 
sight, into view, etc., to which, ori>i sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

i8s5 New Monthly Mess. XIII. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. s8as Taits mag. IX. 43/1 The house-keeper’s 
and servanto' rooms came next. 1830 Ibid. XVII. eS/s 
Pianoia now came in sight, Whyte MBLViLLs/f 
Recoil, xi. ed. 7) aot Jump off. . to walk up and down the 
hills with him as they come. 1889 G. G. A. Murray Gobi 
or Shame xxi. 357 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said to come 
in one's way. within ones reach, under one's notice, 
within the scope ofe. measure, and the like ; also to 
come in a particular position or order with relation 
to contiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as to come on such a page of a book, 
before or after other things, under a heading, etc. 
See esp. come under, 46. 

1687 Burnet Contn. R^fl. Varillas 68 Thera is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher tomes into the Account. 1818 Cor- 
bett Pol. Reg. XXXllI. 680 Instance! thRt have come 
within my own knowledge. 1803 New Monthly Mag. IX. 
433/a Such books as came within his reach. 1874 STUsaa 
Const. Hist. Eng. 1 . iit* 53 Beneath these comes the free 
class of labourern. 1876 F. G. Flkay Shaks. Manual 1. ix. 
86 It does not come within the scope of this book. dbjqScribn. 
Mag. XV. 199/1 This did not come into the category. 1883 
SiK R. Baggallav in Law Rep. ia Q. B. Div. 879 This case 
did not come within the terms of [the] Order. 

7. The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of os that of the person who comes wUh 
;t (i. e. brings it) to such a position ; cf. come down 
with, come out with. 

1699 Damvier Voy. 1 1 . 1. via. 155 We set our Sails again. . 
and ordered the man at Helm not to come to the southward 
of the E. S. E. 1787 Advice to Qpicers Brit. Army^tOi. 9) 
laS The same effect may be produced by coming from the 
shoulder to the order at two motions. *883 rmy Corps 
Orders in Standard aa Mar. 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
. . will come to the * shoulder* by battalions on entering the 
saluting base. 

II. Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

• To come {to a person, etc.). 

8. said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of : 'I'o fall to one. 

41300 Cursor M. 18009 Hu come b^ •• grathli godeT 
ci38a Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 50a po mosto heresye pat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 1543 Ascham Toxoph, 
I. (Arb.) 31 The profile that may come thereby to many 
other. seBa Hester Socr. Phiorav. 1. vi.7 Bothe LMeasles 
and Small PoxJ come with an accident of a Fever, a 1593 
H. Smith Serm. (1637)610 Riches come, and vet the man 
is not pleased. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 . aog Tell me . . 
whether it [virtuej comes to man by nature. 

b. esp. of possessions that one gets in due 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process. 

a 1400 Cato’s Morals 37 in Cursor M. App. iv, pat comb 
W be heri^e. 1348 James V. in Scott I'ales Gratsd/athsr 
Ser. 1. xxviii, It came with a lass, and it will gef with a laai. 
1674 tr. Machiavol’s Fleronlitto Hist, 1. 35 Till such time 
as the Papacy came to Alexander the Third. 1687 Burnet 
Contn. Re/I. Varillas zo6 The Succession came to the 
Diitcheas of Suffolk's Daughters. 1766 Hist. Goody TW- 
Shoes 1. (1881) 5 Until the Estate by Marriage and by Death 
came into the Hands of Sir Timothy. 1887 Baring-Gould 
Gavsrocks 1 . xviii. 057 Stanbury.. belongs to us. It came 
through my mother. 

9. of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc. » 
To happen or occur to, to befall. 

Beowulf 33 (Gr.) ponne wig cuine ieode gelmsten. riiTg 
Lamb. Horn. 15 pet ai b^f wrake b icumen ouer alle bcode. 
e 1300 Behst 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou3. 
i4M^. E. Wills (z88a) 13 Yef ought come to Thomas Roos. 
c 14^ Guy Warm. (C ) 4944 Anaeuyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght. i6ss Bulb Eeet. ix. a All things come alike to olL 
— Mark ix. az. 1634 Sir T. Hbebbrt Trav. iBa No more 
harme comming to either. 1748 Richardson Clarissa ( iBtx ) 
IV. 309 What A come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
lastt 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 334 111 come. . 
to the fabe tongue of the deceiver. xBgfi j . H. Newman 
Callista 86, 1 don’t know what has come to the gate since 
I WS0 here. 1888 M Carthy & Mas.C. Prabd Ladled 
Gallery I. iL 44 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough. 

10. of sensuous or mental impressions. 

a. of sights, souuda and other sensuous impres- 
sions. 

a 1340 Cursor M. 10514 (CotO pi gaming god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere* a 1430 Knt. do la Tour (1668) 
zz There come a vision to her in a night. 14^ Caxton G. 
ds la Tour A vj b, A voyi cam sayeng . . make dene thb 
plauy. S38a Turner HefsbeU 11. 141 b. Other kindes. .of the 
gardin snulax then have cummed to my syght 1831 Tbnnvw 
aON Mariama in S. viii, There came a sound as of the see. 
1849 Talfs Mag, XVl. 174/1 A knock came to hb door. 


1873 Jowstt Pihis (ed* e) 1. 43e The seme dieam Game to 
me aometimes in one form, aim Rometimes ia another. 

b. of thoughtf, notions, and the like. Te came 
into ane*s head: to occur to one. Also ta came ia 
one's knowledge. 

a leoo Cursor M. 66os (Colt.) Ne neuer come It yow In 
thogne. Ibid. eSjjn Quen Idel tboght me oome and vain. 
e 1400 Maunobv. (Roxd.) xxxiv. Z5s It coome to my mynde. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 1% To Come to imde, oceurrsro. 18B0 
Bunyan Mr. Baaman (1773) z8a 'The book that he bad 
written came into bis mind, tyss Steele Spect. No. 054 
P 3, 1 wish it may never oome into your HeM to imitate 
those . . Creature!. 1706 Swift Gulliver fli6 i It 
never came once into my thoughts. xBuq Taifs Mag. XVII. 
^4^ A pretty incident . . came to nb knowledge. 1879 
Jowett Plato (ed. si IV. 0x7 The truth must often come 
to a man through others. 1889 Eng. Illust. Mag. Dec. 839 
It came into my head to Jump aloft. 

** To come from a source etc. 

11. A. as aD]^ing from a source: To fiow, 
emanate, be deiived from, of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 308 te hall goat comma of hem too. 
e 1340 Ibid. 9579 (Fairf.) To hym mat pe fabhed comyp fro 
Ayen to hym let yt go. c S400 Lan/rands Cirutg. 7 (MS. 
A.) Surgene . . comep, of siros . . an hand, & gyroi . . pot 
b wordunge in engluch. 1333 Covbbdalb Ps. [xi[i]. 1 Of 
him commeth my helpe. XMB Shaks. t Hen. IV, 111. iL 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo : very jpood, a good 
Phrase. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 4Z3 This wine commeth 
of die grape about the towne Forum Appij. 1791 * G. Gam- 
bado Horstm. (1809) Pref. 53 Any thing moi8 that 
comes from the pen of Geoffrey Gambado. i8a6 A mu. Reg., 
Hist. Europe lot/a The present motion . . came from a 

S mtbman of that country. 1879 M. J. Guest Leet. Hist, 
hg. XV. 140 Words which come originally from the Latiiu 
b. as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor : To descend. Const, of from. 

e lage Hymn Virg. in Trin, Coll. Horn. App. 056 pu ert 
icumen of he^e kunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 0560 Pe sede pat 
corns o pe. ^1400 Maundbv. iRoxb.) xxiv. Z09 pe folk of 
Tartre come of |ie kynreden o( Cham. 1473 Caxton Jasrns 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone sholde 
succede to the royume. 1570-6 Lambardk Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, Cham, 
and lapheth. 1640 G. Herbert facula Prudentum, He 
that comes of a hen must scrape. 1718 Steele Sped. No. 
526 P3 Any young gentleman, who b come of honest parents. 
1849 C. BrontS Shirley i. Come of gentle kin. 1878 Scribn. 
Mag. XV. 583 ''I, I came from a race of fishers. 

0. as an effect from iis cause. Also of {by). 
Kiaag Ancren Riwle 096 J>et muchel kumeS of lutel. 
e 1300 Cursor M. 0768a (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummea 
oft grete grocheing. ^1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr T. 107 
Certes thb dreme . . Cometh of the grete superfluitee Of 

S ure rede colera parde. 14^ Ad z Hen. V//,c. 8 I'he 
oney coming of or by the said Sale. igM Turner Herbal 
III. 3 Rotten agues, of which the jaundes is commed. 1380 
LYLYi?M/4Mri(Arb.)4i5 Their beau tie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. s6is Bible Tuansl. Prtf. 1 b, He had not 
scene any profit to come by any Synme. s6^ Butler 
Hud. 1. 1. 758 Sure some Mischief will come of it. 1831 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 350 Education comes uF 
more thinra than Ix^ks. 1836 A. Fonblanquk Eng. under 
7 AdminTstr. (1837) III. o86Thb comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for a chief. 1884 W. C. Smith Kiidros- 
tan 4^8 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguuh ana remorse. Mod. No good could come of it 
* * * To come into {in) a condition or relation. 

12. To enter or be brought into collision, cm^ 
tact, possession, use, fashion, action, play, force, 
prominence, opposition^ contrast, comparison, etc. 
(the phrases being somelimes literal, sometimes 
entirely fg.) See these words. 

1513 Douglas j 9 £neis vi. xiv. 63 O my childring cum nocht 
in vse to hont Sic fremmyt bsttellb. s668 Wilkins ReeU 
Char, IV. iv. 434 It may come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 1813 New Monthly Mag, 
XIII. 55 A gay and piquant style., came into fashion. 
1830 7 a^« Mag. XVII. 438/0 'That such a law should 
have come into existence. Ibid. 490/1 Scott and Chalmeis 
. . do not appear to have come into contact. Ibid. 544/1 
The carbines will come into pl^. 1863 W. A. Wright in 
Smith's Did. Bible {x%’j$)6xx/a The division, .into chapters 
came into use at a Later time. Ibid, 614/2 The. .Pomriott 
. . came into drculation. 1876 Scri^ Map. XVl. 481^1 Tlie 
. .property came into the possession of Mr. Bryant. t88S 
Law Rep. Wkly. Notes 146/1 She.. came into ooUiiioo 
with a steamer. 

b. To come into blossom, ear, flower, etc. ; cf. 23. 
1841 Joum. Roy. Apric, Soc, II. 1. 241 Both crops come 
into ear at the same time. 

* * * * Absolute uses, with notions of coming into 
existence, growth, change cf state. 

13. To come into existence, make its appearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 
plant ; to appear on the surface of the body, as 
hair, a rash, pimple, etc. 

ct4oo Lasfrauds Cirurg. 4 (MS. Bi Off Aposteme 
oomyth on pa sydes. AM. He sowed turnips, but none 
of them came. 

14. Of grain in Afatting: To geiminate, pnt 
forth the radicle. [Here uere ia some connexion 
with Comb sb.'^,taidGtr. heimem perh a distinct 
verb cbme has fallen together with this.] 
tci4oe Chalmerlaa Ayr xxyi. Se. Stat. I. 093 Item ^ 
boi lac jt akyrspire . . quhare it aw bot to chip and cum at 
^ Une end. 1^ (see Coming vbl, sb:^ 1]. 1377 Hareison 
BngUutd a vL ■ Z877) L 156 To thoote at the root end, which 
maltsters call Comming. When it beginneth thorefore to 
shoot in thb moner, thdesaieitboome. 1384. T. Hudson 
Judith (i6zs) 13 (Jam.) Oft turning oome . .least it do sproute 
or feede, Or come agoine. l6s6 Surfl. & Mabkk. Counifj 
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oon. 

iMiUw lWitoUiiaInMMMAetomioilM 
KiliM. and m the HwibMidinui laith, b only <owd. 
idte Woium (ttf8x) u Im Pmw b« takan 

aadstcapod ia aa much Wactr aa wfll covar iham* dll ihay 
Swali aod Coma, and ba aa ordaiad aa Barlay ia for Maalu 
inf. iTag BaAOLEV /ana. av. MaU, To aaaka tba 
Barlay Coma avan in tha Gouch. 

16. Butdr ig said to oomo, whan it forms in the 
chum ; so ohoese’Xurd^jtUUs^ etc., when they form. 

[xS77 B. Googb Htmkock*M fiutb, iii. (1586) 147 Aboot a 
two or threa hourat aftar you have put in your Rannac, tha 
MUka oommath to a Curd.) 1841 J. Jaceson Trm Ewmg, 
7 *. I. 7 Not to chuma tba lincara milk tharaof till buttar 
coma, nor to wring tha nota of it till bloud coma. 1798 
Mas. GLAasa Cooktry nail, 3^ Put in two spoonfuls of 
mnnet, and when it is come, break it a little. s%e Mas. 
Stowb JHiHtrter's IVaotHg 1 . a She can always step over to 
distrassed Mrs. Smith, whosa jelly won't coma. sMi| Hor* 
/rr'x Mo£. Mar. jsac/a On churning days the buttar refused 
to come. iSta Holland Chuk. Glou, av., Tba cord is 
said to coma when it coamlates ; and buttar is said to coma 
when it separates fVom the milk in churning. 

1 16. Of persons : To yield, be favourably moved. 
(Cf. come ahouti come rounds come io^ and Cokiko 
ppl. a. a.) Obs, 

|6o3 Shaks. Meat, fvr M, n. !l. tas Oh, to him. to him 
eAnch: ha will relent, Hee's comming: 1 perceioe't. sdog 
B, JoNSON yciyotu iL iii, Caro. loMidi] In the point of 
honour, The cases are all one, of wife and dau^ter. Met, 
[aside] 1 hears him comming. . 

III. Of arrival in order, time, or course of events. 
• 0 / reaching^ a point or stage of proceedings, 
{Said of a voluntary agent.) 

17. To arrive at or reach in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const, to, at, or infn. 

a laoo Moral Ode 157 in Trin. Cell. Hem. sa4 Ich walls 
nu cumen eft to be dome ich sow ar of sade. 1544 Latimbs 
}Vks. (Parker Soc.} II. 438 Begin at bis birth, and go forth 
until ye come at his burml. sgBi J. Bbll H added s Anew, 
Oser. 358, 1 come now to y ‘ pynche of 1^ true defence. 
1669 Sturmy Marinedt Mag. 1. 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. 1087 Burnbt Centn. Reft. 


come to consider that part more narrowly. 1761 Ana. Reg., 
Ace. of Bks. soo/s We now come to the reign of Queen 
Mary. 1874 Stubbs Ceaei. Hist. Eng. I. iv. 68 Until we 
come to ages in which we have clearer data. 1884 Glad- 
STONB m Standard ag Feb. a/j, 1 now come to the third of 
these great problems. 

18. To advance, proceed, or attain to, as an end 
or natural result. Occas. with indirect pass. 

1475 Caxtom yasen sob, I hope to come to thaboue of 


myn enterpryse. 1545 Ascham fexe/k. 1. (Arb.) 97 They 
ot wnyche way to houlde to c 
Peterboreufs Cend. Sg. 


knewe not 
1707 Frbino 
to this unanimous Resolution. 


che way to houlde to comma to shoot3mge. 

‘ ■ X3 They are come 

UK Fob Carieten 


17*8 


<1809) 3 To avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Fikldino 'Pern Jones vii. xii. They soon came to a right 
understanding. i8ay Scott Tedes Greuulfatketr Ser.^ 1. 
viii, These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
wo^s. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 556 To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. 18^ Frbbiian Norm. 
Ceng, 11 . App. 678 A compromise was come ta 
* * Of the arrival of t if ne. 

19. Of time or portions of time : To be present, 
to arrive in due course. 

rii79 Lamb. Hem. 45 A b«t cume domes-del. ci^ 
Carter M. 19830 (Trin.) He knew ^ tyme come bat ne 
wolde haue bapteme nome. ijBa WYCur x Pet. ▼. x That 
glorye, that is to be ichewid in tyme to comynge. a 1400 
S/ac. Rome 730 in Pet. Ret. 4> Z.. Poems (x866) 140 Whan 
the Boneday is 1 -come. 1480 in Acta Dem. Concilii 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys. 1968 GaAmroN Ckron. 11 . ai8 When bed 
t^e came, the king went to his bed. 1997 Daniel Cfe. 
Wares viii. lxiii,The morning being com'n (and glad he was 
That it was com’n). 1663 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. 85 
When two Sundayes come together. S7a6 Swift Gulliver 
(x869)ait/x When., the day came for my departure, I took 
iMve of my master. 1833 Menihly Mag. XXaVIII. 
390 The time must come, and will come quickly. 

•• • Of the arrival in time, or in the course of 
events, of things or involuntary agents. 

20. Of an event : To come about, Imppen, turn 
out; esp. quasi-imjiVrr. with subject clause ; «next 

a SBoo Cursor M. X313X Til it com on a fest dai, pat king 
berod did for to call pe bamage. 153a Covbidalb x Sam. 
L 4 Whan it came vpon a daye thatElcana oflred. 1548 
Hall Chren. x86 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode f 1603 Philotus xdv, AH things 
ar cumde for the best. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. i. B7S How 
eom’st that you haue holpe To make this rescue t 1837 
Cablvlb Diam. Necklaet iv. And then the exasperating 
Why? The How came it? 

21. To come to pass ; to happen, take pkoe In 
the course of events, come about, occur, be ralhlled. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) xo8 The wulf.. threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe, sgad 
TkNDALB Matt. xxlv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
but the ende is not yet 1863 Homilies 11. Idolatry (1859) 
SOS Yon may see that cummen to pan which BislumSerenuB 
feared, tm Stilungfl. Orig. Saer. 11. vi. | 23 Therefore 
the event may not come to pass, and yet die Prophet be a 
true Prophet. 17x8 Hickbi J. ICeitonusll 1. v. eo Which 
eccordingly came to pass. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
335 The change which hea come to pan In the dties. 
b. miMdidmpers. with subject clause, arch. 

igail TliiDALB Luke V. 1 1 t came to pern, .thet he atoode 
by the lake of Oeneiereth. sgas Covbsdalb Tobii Iv. 7 So 
anal it eome to pasn, that the lace of the Lordeehel not be 
turned awaye from tha 1197 Hookes EccL Pol. v. Ixix. 
1 3 How it cometh to pan that one di^ doth excel enother. 
B711 Addmom Sped. No. xe6 f xo 


lediwdo 

Bythaai 


fM flat ^ M upeej^ Father 8 s e Odifii. 
ipiiSfrtvT tsJI^ To know, .how it awe to 

^anwEb^ awB so vlofiiitly bent upon ge^ lato 

22. OfthinipwbldiMitveortakepkeeintlme. 

Here below au^ pbiw as» His turn cam, It came hit 
turn, w to Ait turn to do something : see Tusn. 

0 1 X 78 J^amk H^. 39 Adimsiai npmm /wnia CUme H 
2 ** ^ seggefi hit i|88 Wvcuv CeUst. \L117SdSSnm9 
of thmgis to omynga. M Pnsgud h JCatk i. 6n ythnn 
me Ixird my Fedm Audit oomes. lies Bacon Ess. 
g^ 4 fe(itf(Ar£)«sdForMarch^^lW oom^tolett lisi 
Hoeess ZndafA II. xxvi. 144 One Judge pasaeth, another 
iWe Aebothnot Rnies eT Hist 415 For the 
longer the Eraption ia a coming and the smaller when it 
“..I®" d*n8«rous. 1878 Seribu. Mag. 
XV. xx6/x After the dinner came the reception. Ibid. ji€/i 
It came to Janet’s turn. 

28. To be brought in the couxie of events ; to 
mw, arrive at, attain to (a specified state or stage), 
^metimes impers. <it comes to’. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases ; t.g. To come to, in, on Plaoi : 
to take jplaoe. See Cotne to, 45 . 

a 1300 Cnrser M. 5070 (Gott.t 1 tald a drem pat comen 
n nou to gode. e t^Seuyn Saies(Sd.)iiw Is hit comen 
theit^ ^® ^ de|«md so. c X49S Gug Warw. <C) 


■^^•04 Quhm it IS cum to the giving of the sentence, 
toil Biau Job xiv. SI His sonnes come to honour. s68t 
Burnbt Contu. R^. Voirillas 143 She bore him aevenu 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1738 Bin- 
nbll Dsser. Thames 354 He comes to hit full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 B. Edwasos Col. W. Ind. <x794» H- »v. xa The 
trees that come soonest to perfection. 1833 Neve Monthly 
Mag. XXXVll. 165 Is it eome to this? 1873 Plato 

(ed. 9) III. 93X If any of his deeds come to right. 1879 M. 
J. Gubst Lect, Hist. Eng. 1. 508 He becomes .. cautious 
when it oomes to meteors and comets. 1889 Comh. Meg. 
Dec. 568 Why should Dick have come to harm? 
b. with dat inbn. To come to do, be, etc. 

X963-87 Foxb a. 4 M. viiL 397 He came to understand 
that. 1390 .Sis I. Smyth Disc Weapons Sign. **, The 
same Saxons . . tnemselvea came after to be conquered by 
the Danes iia9 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus egregiously deceiued ? 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto* e Yoy. xxxv. §3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolve in the air. 160a Bbntlxy Boyle Led. viiL 
sgx But how came the Sun to be Luminous? 184a Taife 
Mag. IX. 94(^1 She . . liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. 18I3 Act 48 4 49 Yict. c. 76 Pream., 
The River Thames, .has come to be largely uaedf as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K. 
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S. Maoquoid 

Ferron 1 . 54 How came you to be up so early? 

24. With complement ' pa. pple., adj., or t sb.). 

a. To become, get to be (in some condition'). 

Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 

as in * to come untied ’. 

C1340 Cursor M. 1x6x5 (Fairf.) pen come pe propbeci alle 
clere pat spokin was of bat childe dere. a s$gm Gsbenb 
& Lodge Leohing Gl. wks. (x86x) xa7 Tell me how this 
man came dead. 1393 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Positions iv. 
viL X56 How Coppinger and Arthington came acquainted 
with HackeL Shaks. 9 Hon. JY, 11 iiL 57 So came 
1 a Widow. x6^ — TV. g Cr. i. ii. 139 How came it 
clouen? sEbj Milton P. L. ix. 563 Say. How cam’st thou 
ipeakable of mute x^x Smollxtt Humph. Cl. 11 . 938 
She had had the good fortune to come acquainted with 
a pious Christian. 1837 Dickrns Pickiu, xxii. The brown- 
paper parcel had * come untied *. 1889 A. Lang Pr. Prigio 
xvii. X36 Lo and behold I each knight came aliv^ with bis 
horse. X8B9 Mia. Riodbll Feess Sunshine 1 . n 
would come right between her and her old friends. 

b. To prove in the isane, event, or experience ; 
to tnni out to be. 

x86a Trbnch Mirae. Introd. 5 When that ' rign ’ comes 
true. X878 Scribn. Mag. XVI. 474^9 It wiU come very 
cheap to you. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lest Wife 1 . i. 9 
Pover^ comee hard upon the old. X889 Mrs. Olifhant 
Poor Gentlesnan 111 . iv. 69 It may come easier afterwards. 
1889 Mrs. M. Cairo Wing gf Anraei 111 . xxxviii. 194 In 
point of fact, my dear, .you come rather expensive. 

o. For individual idioms, e. g. to como true, to 
come natural, etc., see etc. 

IV. To become, belong. 

f 26. To become, be Incoming or appropriate 
{to), belong or pertain to, befit. (L. convenire.) Obs. 

xa97 R. Gtouc (1794) 490 * Ne wep noxt* he lede . . vor yt 
ne comb noxt to be [u. n Hit by cometh nat the], a xqoo 
L(ii Cuthbert (MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57) No suche idell 
games it ne ooroelh [xago Lasul MS. bi-cometh] the to 
worche, a X40o-flo Alexander 697 It come nMt a kyng 9on 
. .to aytt Doune in margon& molie emange otnire schrewis. 
Ibid. 3974 It conies to na kyng .. To late his pepill Ims pas 
& pensra in ydiU. c xqeo Veetr. Trey exSi Hit shuld come 
you by course, as of kynd chUder, To be sory for my sake. 
a X3B9 Skklton Agst, Gameeche Wka 11 . xap It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart or a tumrella Ibid, loi Yk 
Gommyth the wele me to remorde. 49x870 Hackxt Abp. 
Wiilimmt 1. (idpa) xx8 lliM which comes to the Institute 
1 handle was thus endicted. 

V. Oomaandgo. 

26. Cbmo is often used in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 

a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with repetition ; to pass to and fro. 

xbIb Wvcuv Mark nt 31 There weren manye that camen, 
and wenten aaen [x8xx There were many comming and 
going]. 1434 Jas. 1 Lei. in Hardinfe Chrees. (xSis) p. vii, 
Lettres of . . sauf condute saufely to comme and go to our 
preaence. ignOaArroMCirwM. ll. it8 Itwaasgrrodthat.. 
^e Otims of Lt^mi Aould^me Mid go totl .‘ff 


Shaes. Merry IF. u. iL 130 Hee may i 


I and goe 


txmm 

twssnt TM both. igM Fuuaa Cii 
iplema FmMUprnimmayooem aodiiai 
SON She eoai^ — 

b. To be fiti^ prcMt mi sInM i to 
proaoh and wsma ; to appear end diiepiMer lu* 
teraateljr ; also of time, to arrive end peee 
es$onCSemorM. xlyx (FahCl TU vU skmm 4 efm um 


mgmdH ^ iliiTtNiiv- 
ijcwseiberrilL 


rxeae Semdme Bab. x8^i Vj dayis be 
comyn and goon. Mghb PuTraNHAM Em Pomt u Kidv. 
<Arb.) 8a For worldly gms (hey come ano Mb as tbieainot 
long proprietary to wy body. 1893 SnakC Mm tvrfi.^1^ 
llie colour of che Ki^ doth come, and go Bt — 
purooee and his oonidence. Mxleo *Hempe*i 
WM Prephieiee Seoti. (18x3), When Hempe iL 
also gone,%tlaDd and Engtand sha)! be ^ tmeb mm, 
Dravtdn Moomeaif Wks. 1713 II. 40 * After many jpeai* 
were com'n and gone* xyif Ds Fob Crueoe 4x840$ n« vL 
X4I His colour esme and went 1^33 Tbnnybom Paiima lO, 
My swift blood that went and came. XI49 Teufe Mag. 
XVl. ayg/i Night’s shadows come andga 

o. fg. To exercise liberty of action. 

1884 Burton Ssot Abr. 1 . ii. 99 There being thus, in titles 
. .oonaiderakle room to come End go upon. 

d. In various proverbs and phrases. 

Ig. . Debate CarpenioYt Tools in Halliw. Huget P. 13 
That lyghtly cum schali lyghtly ga x88e Cheamc. Italy 13 
The old Proverb, Male Partes, male dUabetniur, Badly 
come, ^ly go. 1833 Hem Monthly Mag. XXXVill. xpa 
* Lightly come, lightly go.* is his maxiau stte R Baisaf 
LEv Irkdate 1 . ss A Jolly, come-day, go-day fellow., be 
never saved a farthing in his Ufa. Whitiy GUts., 
Come day. Gan day, God send Sunday, the saying . . m 
indolent workers, wno care not how the days come and go, 
provided they have little to do. 

VI. Qnasi-/rMfj. uses. [The object is nsoally 
an adverbial accusative.] 

27. To cotne it (slang) : to * come ont with it*, 
in various senses : see quots. 

e 1690 B. E. Dkt, Casst. Crem, Has he eome fr f has he 
lent It you ? s8ia J. H. Vaux Flaek Diet, Come it, to 
divulge a aecret. .tb^say of a thief who has turned evidence 
i«ainRt his accomplices, that he ia coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong aa a horse. 1873 Slang Diet. 
S.V., Also, in pugilistic phraseology, to come it means to 
show fear ; and in this respect, aa well as in that of giving 
information, the expression * come it ' is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

28. To act, to practise, to perform one’s part; 
as in To come it sirottg, etc. slang and collo^ 

i8xa [see prec.]. xgag Hew Monthfy Aw. Xlll. 5^6 (^'t 
'* ^-1— .. r» Wei 


you come it melancholy? 


vbbtmacott Eng. 


Shy 1 . 86 Or in a stanhope come it strong. 1838 Dickens 
Htch. Hich. xxiii, 1 can come it jnretty well^noDody better, 
perhaps, in my own line, x^ Da Quincev Caeuietty Rom. 
Meals Wks. Ill, t^o But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobaccok 1888 McCarthy ft Mss. Prakd Lddiei 
Gallery 1 . ii. 48 lliat is coming it s little too strong. 

b. To play or practise (a dodge or tricK), esp. 
over any one ; to * come over ’ him (see 43 f ) with 
that dodge, slang and colloq. 

1765 Gscibe Did. ruig. Tonpte, To come Yorkshire over 
any one. to cheat him. liM acker ay Newcomee 11 . 053 
Barnes is t^ing to come the religious dodge. 1869 J. Hut- 
ton Bitter Sweets xxii. Don’t come that dodgeoverme. 1873 
Slang Did. s.v.. Don’t come tncks here. 

o. To play, act the part of. Const, over a per* 
son, i. e. at his expose, or so as to get the better 
of him. So to come it with any one. slang or colloq. 

[In French they say at Tennis ' laissec-moi venir oe coup- 
Ik’, let me come that stroke, L e. play It; oo at cards 
* lalssex-moi venir cette main let me come that hand.] 
sBgj Dickws Pichw. xliv^That man, sir. .has comic powera 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre. . Hear him 
come the four cats in the wheelbarrow. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk 11 . 173 Suspecting that he was. .* coming the 
deep file * over him. xfigo TViirs Mag. XVII. 691/x If you 
try to come the bully over me. xfigo Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xiii. He intends to come the MirabMU— fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. s86x Dicrens Gt. Expect, vii. Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and again. 1890 
Philips ft Wills SyMl Rosds Marriage xviU ia6 It’s no 
use B-trying to come it with me. 

29. To attain to, reach, achieve, died, and colloq. 
1888 Berkeh. Gloss. a.v., * I can’t quite come that ’ (sthat 
b beyond me), xmin W. Semsrsd Word-bh. 

b. To come a cropper, a colcher (colloq.) : see 
Cropper, Coibh. 

80. To come or be coming six, etc. : to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said esp. of horses, or 
the like, for which rising is now the usual phrase. 

1873 Lend. Goa. No. xoo8^ Brownish bay Gelding about 
X4 hands high, coming seven years old. x68a Ibid. No. 
X766/4 She is in Foie, and cometh six. 1778 Learning at 
a Loss 1 . 58 A young Fellow as 1 am, just coming four and 
twenty. X838-8S Cablvlb Predk. Gt 1 . vl iii. x6i Wil- 
helmina, now a slim maiden coming nineteen. Ibid. Ill, 
IX. viL 130 Princess Elizabeth . . age eighteen coming. 

8 L To come any one thanks : to tender thanks. 
(Here come may be a perversion of Con.) Now dial. 

e S449 PxcocK Repr. v. xv. 363 And thet wolen not come 
her thankis. x^ Hnddersfietd Gloss, s.v. Cum thank, ’ 1 
cum ye no thank , I acknowledge no thanks to you, [So 
elsewhere in mod. dialects.] 

VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 
82. To come, the dative infinitive [OE. to 
cumenru], is used (like F. h venir) : 

a. predicative^ after vb. to be.^ [This construc- 
tion does not diner from that found with other 
verbs, as in * he is to go * we are to speak etc.] 
c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xL 3 Eart bu jk to cuinenoe eart T 
c xaos Lay. 16037 ^ bb* nude kare >a k b to cumene 
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COMB. 

tc IMS M fw h comenej. sjl8 Wvcur t Tim, iy, 8 That 
n«th A Mlieott of lijf tiuu now u, mod thmi im to come [ijm 
•nd to comynge]. nStt Biblk iM/., Proiaiae of the iifo 
thnt now is, and of that which ia to come. 1676 Dunvan 
(/ fV4r), The Pilgrirri'a Progress from this world to that which 
la to come, sogj Dbvuen PVrg-. Gfar^: tv. 366 He sees what 
R and was. and is to coma, syw Gmm, No. 4^37/4 

*Tis Leasenold, and twenty two Years to coma sMg 
Philips & Wills hmttU Pkrynm 1 . iii. 61 All their troubles 
were to come. 

b. aitrihutively (after 8b.)»That is to come, 
coming, future. 

138s wvcLir Afatt^ iii. 7 Who shewide to jou for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme [v. r. comynge ; 1388 that is to come^ 
c 1400 Ayoi. L0IL 5 In Ms tyme, and in tyroe to come. 
15:^ Piigr. P*J^- ' w. de W. 1531) 4 Shadowcs of thynaes 
to come. tu6 Tinualk /Mr. vi. 5 The power of the worlde 
to come [WYCur, the world to comynge], 1611 Bihlb 
A'jt. xiit. 14 When thy lonne asketh thee in time to coma 
> 7^3 Crabbi It. 194 Oh I make the Am to come 

thy better cara s8s 7 PoLLOK Count T. V, Unwelcome 
earnest of the woe to come. 1B74 Mas. Hollings First 
imyrts. ii. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come, 
o. absol. The future. [In Shaks. not clearly sb'\ 
IS97 Shaks a Hen. 1. iii. xo8 Past, and to Come, 
seemes best ; things Present, worst. 1803 Lisui jS{fric on 
O. A bf* 7 *. Ded., How of ail things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and to come, itss Shbm.bv Hellas^ 
The present, and the past, and the tn-coma 1839-48 
Bailey Festus v. 43 It is fear which beds the far to>come 
with Are. 1840 Mas. Bsowninc Drama 0/ Exit* i'oenis 
1850 I. 50 Scorning the Past and damning the To come. 

B. To comings in late ME., was app. a confusion 
of cumenne^ comen, with the vbl. sb. coming, 

S38a Wycliy t Tiw, vi. 19 A eood foundement into tyme to 
comynge. rs4oe Btryn 347 This ny^re hat is to comyng. 
c 1430 Hymns t'irg. (1867) 81 And so is it hat is to comyng 
3it. 1483 Caxtoh GotJ. Lstg. 239/1 The first fruyte of the 
to comyng haruest. 1490 — Entydos (E. K. T. S.) 4 My 
tt^omynge naturell and souerayn Lord. 

od. ComCt the imperative, (beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragement to action, 
usnally along with or on the side of the speaker. 

ciooo Ags, Gosp. I.uke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumah uton hine ofslean. axyio Cursor M, ao^o ^CutL) 
Cum, broiher, here and se. 13181 Wycuf Mark xii. 7 This 
is the eier ; come 3e, sle we him. c 1460 Towntlty Myst, 44 
Com kys us bothe. tgsfi Tindalk Atark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyll hym. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 114 Come go, I will fall 
prostrate at his feete. i6s6 Pasouil ^ Katk, v. 69 Come, 
Brabant, giue me my Cloke. 1669 Stubitv Afarinsr's Mag. 

I. 16 Corns my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Prize. Come, who say Amen. 1803 Scorr 
* Bonni* Duadtt ', Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can. Come saddle my horses and call out my men. 

b. At a call or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker's part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as now^ then, but. 

c 13M Cursor M. App. ii. 8ai Come hou art mys>bileuyd. 
1390 Shaks. Com, Err, 1. it ra Come Dromio, come, these 
iests are out of season. 1603 Afsas, /or M, IL L 119 
Come : you are a tedious foole. Milton Samson 1708 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now. 1688 S. Pknton 
Guardian’s Instr, 41 Come, come, act like a man. svas 
Db Fob Col, Jack (x84o> t6o Come, come, colonel, says ne, 
don't flatter me. tBsa New Monthly Mag. Xlll. 432 Oh I 
oh I come now, softly. It is not lair. 1838 Dickcns O. 
Twist xvi, Come, come, Sikes . . we must have dvil worda 
1887 CURTOis Tracked II. xxv. 873 *Oh, come, now., 
that 's rather strong, you know.' 

34 . Comt^ the present conj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘ come what may, or will * [cf F, vienne 
que vienne, It venga cJie venga, Gcr. es komme was 
da wilt!], * come weal, come woe Also in * come 
what might, or would where the sense is past. 

13813 Stusbbs Annt. Abus. 11. 77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton psstimes. . with come that come will, [a 1877 Dab* 
bow Serm, (1686) III. 338 Say what you can, let wnat will 
come on it] 1790 Burns My Nanis viii, Come weel, come 
woe, 1 care na ny, 1843 Bsownino Blot in ’Sc. i. iii. IV. ai 
Como what come will, You have been happy. z88i Saints- 
auRY Drydem 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather. b888 Mrs. Riddell Nun's Cuno II. v. 
zoo Come weal, come woe, I shall not trouble you. 

86. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. dix~huit am 
viiseste la Saint^Mas^se, — viennent les Pdques, 
'eighteen years old come Martinmas, — come 
Easter ’ ; t. e, let Easter come, when Easter shall 
come, arch, and dial, 

a 14SO Hocclbw De Beg, Prime, (Roxb.) 09 Twenty yere 
come Estren. taps Shaks. Bom. 8> /ul. 1. iiL jj ^me 
Lammas Eue at i^ht shall she be fourteene. 1790 South by 
Eng, JSclog. vit. Come Candlemas, and 1 have been their 
servant For five*and*forty years. 1839 Lonop. Hy^enon ii. 

' * • •• • 1.. four yaars ago, come Coristi 


(iBBst 16 It all happened. 


1883 Lloyd Ebb q Flow II. as For twenty years come 
Michaelmas. s888 Mss. Riooau. Nude Curse 11. vii. 133 
You 11 grant aDe a sevea years' lease oome next May twelve- 
month. 

b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
'Thursday come toitnight*, where the literary 
language now has ' Thursday fortnight bnt the 
full phnue is retained dialectally. 

1417 ia E. B, Wills (i88a> 39 He sonele Hauo . . xv.li. at 
Esteren next, and x H at Esteren come twelmonthe. 147^ 
in Acta Dom, Concilil ootjun.) On Mooundayoeme aucht 


dala ij88 Graptow Chren. IL 308 Ths third# Milhoo, to 
be payde. .at Mlghelmas come a vers after the agreemenL 
1831 KvTHsapORD Lett, No. 18 (i66s) 1 . 78 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 1840 Ho. Com Order id 
Rushw. iiL (189s) 1 . Z41 Ordered, That the business, .be put 
off till 'I'humday come fortnight. 189# Ord. City Load. 
19 June in Entick Lomdon{.x^b&)Vf . sjr On Tharsoay next 
come Mven*nighi. 1704 Bbskblev Let, 8 Dec., Wks. 1871 
IV. zzo Provided you bring my sffair. .to a complete issue 
before Christmas <Uy come twelvemonth. Mod,colloq, The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a year. Mod, Sc. We 
emet him on Monday come eight days. 

96 . Coming, pres, pple., used of age : see 30. 
b. A response by a servant or any one who is 
called : ‘ 1 am coming,* ' directly I ' 

[a 1300 Floris ^ Bl. 573 CTarice. .ha)» icluped blauncheflnr 
. .Quah btauncheflur * ihc am coming', Ac hep hit sede al 
slepinge.] 1701 Farquhar Sir //. Wildair ir. i. Commend 
me to a boy and a bell ; Coming, coming, sir I Much tiobie, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. 1709 Addison Toiler 
No. Z31 F9 Coming, Coming, Sir, (said he) with the Air of a 
Drawer. 1740 Fielding Tom yones viii. ii, I think 1 hear 
somebody (mL Coming, coming 1 

VIIl. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

{For ofdinary prepositional constructions see 3.) 

87 . Ck>ma oorosa . To croea the path of; 

to meet, meet with ; to fall in with by ch^cc. 

s8so Pike Sources Mississ. 1. ao Saw great aign of elk, 
but had not the good fortune to come across any of them. 
1849 Tail’s Mag. XVI. aa6/i The recollection . . came 
across my mind. ^ s888 F. HAaaisoM Choice Bks. 85, I came 
across a very curious book. 

88. Oosna at ( =« L. acchlerd), f R* To ap- 

proach ; to come to, come so as to be present at, Ohs. 

10001537 [see At zaa]. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 
D viii b, Many ladyes and damoysels were come at the 
wedtfyng of a maide. s6a3 K. Long tr. Barclay’s Aryents 
II. viii. (1636) icz Oleodemus. .would not rome at the C^urL 
1858-9 Burtods Diary (z8a8) IV. 4a, I will never come at 
that Committee again. 1737 Whistom Josephus* Hist. iv. 
viii. I 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

f b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. Obs. 

1333 CovERDALE Ex. xix. T5 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
daye, and no man come at his wife. — Esek. xhv. 95 They 
shal coma at no deed persona, to defyle them selues. 1577 
B. Goooe Heresbach's Hush, in. {x$86} 156 b. After the 
Catte liath kitned, she commeth no more at the Bucke. 
41841 Bp. Mountagu Acts A Aion, (1648) 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader . . but not come at 
each other. 

0. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain. (With indirect passive 
1340 (ace At zac]. 1331 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
69^ We can neuer come at it withoiite the helpe of God. 
16^ WoRi.iDGE Syst. Agric. vii. f 7 ii68x) sa8 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few left. 1746 Lucas 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 464 They are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one's self, s^s Ann. Reg,, Chron. 179/1 
The defendant, being, .abroad, could not be come aL iors 
Blesckw, Mag, Tan. 133/1 Lord Brougham's opinion of oe- 
raocrai^ is hard to come aL 1889 Stkvknson blaster o/B, 
ilL 64 How to come at the path. 

d. To dart at, make for, attack. 

1831-7 Barker Angling (x8ao) ao The Salmon will 
come at a Gudgeon. s§^ A. Lang Pr. Prigio ix. 65 He 
rose on a pair of naming wings, uid came right at the prince. 

89 . Ooino by • Sec By prep. 15. 

f SL To happen to, befall (a person Ohs. 
i3a| Ld. Berneie Froiss. I. 717 Hycause they rode forthe 
lyke foies, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at ; 
hence, to get hold of, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chi|nce or in- 
voluntarily, to meet with. (With indirect passive.) 

ri33D R. Brunnb Ckrom (1810) 396 Alle he root com 
hie ^ robbed, c 1330 WHL Paleme x688 Mi)t we by 
ooynlise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres. cx^yo 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8591 The ri^..! may not come tberbi. 
i3e8 Tindale Acts xxvii. z6 We.. had moche worke to 
come by a bote, ijuz Elvot Gov. i. x, Greke. .is hardest 
to come by. 1388 Goapton Chron. 11 . siB It could not be 
perceyved bowe he [Edw. II] came by his death. 1601 
Shako. TWel. N. l v. fxx Costn, Cosin, how baue you come 
so earely by this LethargieT sSaa Calus Staf. Sewers 
(1647) 96 That the party so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his fosses. 17^ R. Bull tr. Dtdtkindur 
Grobtanns 148 The hindmost man comes ever by the wonL 
1868 Kingsley Herew. xv, The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may come 1 ^ their own. 1883 Buchanan 
Love me /or Ever u. v. 130 Thb gold is honesUy come by. 

Coma fk 9 BL : see 1 1. 

40 . Gome Into . a See la. 

t b. To accede to, agree to ; to fall In with (a 
proposal) ; to yield to. Obs. 

1701 Db Foe Plague (1754) 07 The poor People ceme into 
it so eagerly. 1785 — Voy. round W^ld'1840) ig The rest, 
who had all opposed me before, came cheenully into my 
proposal. >737 Gray m Gosse Life (iB8s) 30 The women 
did not come into U. >783 Miee Coum Art TormenL 
iiL 8x9 But be sure to lose this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure. xSaB Sir W. Scott Tales 0/ a 
Gramd/siher Ser. l xxiiL (xSex) 78A That tw ougto not to 
. .come into the King's will. ^ 

0. To come into possession of. 

[iTTR Town ^ Counih Mesg. ss On his comlne into the 
poeaeeaion of an estate.) i|BAWm«/ifyAfAS7.XXl^^ 

1 came into a property of one hundred thousand poonde. 
1^73 Jownr Plmie (ed. s> 111 . 38Z A bald little dakeTwho 


has jast. .oofne inio a ibrtiina . i88B Mas. Rusdbu Nsm*e 
Curse II. iii. 51 Now * he had come into his Own V 
d. To enter npoo (office or rower). 
i8ee ExeminersHo, 8x7. 83/9 The year in which the 
Coalition came into power. 1844 Frmser’s Mag, XXX, 
745/1 The Whigs came into office. 

41 . dome of - 




a. See 1 1, b. a« Becomeof 
o Marlows Tambmd, 11. iii, What thinks't thou, man, 
conm of our attemptsT >849 Thackerav Van. Fair 
>j 3SO What has come of Msgor Dobbin f 
Gome on — . • Come upon, 48 . 

1347 CompL Seotl, 6 The iminent dtngeir that vas cum- 
nund on the realme of France. 1388 Grapton Chron. II. 
S95 Then the hinges battalle came on the Englisbe men. 
i« Tamrs I, Ess. in Poesie (Arb.l 03 As the Pilgrim .. 
Cumd on the parting of two wayes at night X777 SnaRibAH 
Sch. Scand. 11. ii, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
1840 Dickrns Bam. JTudgeixxviii, The Mpular expression 
of * coming on the parish . zflgw Tail’s Mag. XVI 1 . 478/x 
llie change had come on them like a shot 1864 Trnnvson 
£. Arden 149 Moving homeward [Enoch] came on Annie. 

b Obs. and dial, for come of. 
a 1877 [see 34]. 1887 Burnet Cont. Ri/l, Varillas sy, I saw 
what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge. 

43 . Goma ovav . a. See 3. 

tb. To exceed, surpass. Obs. 

S476 Poston Lett, No. 81A III. aa^ That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses 1 have borowd. zgM Shaks. 
M$tek Ado V. ii. 7 Ai. WiH you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beautieT B. In tto high a stile Margaret, that 
no man liuing shall come ooer it. 

c. To come as an overshadowing or overmuter- 
ing influence ; to take possesision of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next by the phrase * a change has 
come over him ’.) Come over with (Shaks.) : cf 7. 

>999 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 267 How he comes o're vs with 
our wilder dayea. 1804 — Oth. iv. i. ao It comes ore 
my roemorie, Aa doth the Rauen o're the infectious houae : 
Boading to all. X714 Jrnl. W, Edmundson Pref 5 A 

f encral A^atacy came over Profeaied Chriatiana. 1*41 
.EVER C, O Atalley 111, Certain misgivinga came over me. 
xB88 M'Carthy & Mas. C. Praed Ladles’ Gallery 11 . xi. 
z8o Sometimes . . it comes over me that this ia all a piece of 
acting. X889 Chanib. Jml. a Nov. 699/z I'hut . . look once 
more came over his face. 

d. To overtake, befall, happen to. 
t8^ M Rs. Gaskell Af. Barton i, ‘ I’m aorry for the girl, for 
bad's come over her.’ Ibid, vi, * There's a clianee corned 
over him. .is there not?' 1857 Buckle Ctviltu. xiii 7^ 
[This] showed the change that hud come over him. x888 
Famjeon Miser FartbroHter II. vii. 96 What had come 
over Bob? 

1 6. To overcome, dominate over. Obs. 
s8iM Pbpys Diary ao Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. 

f. To get the better of by craft. Impose upon. 
colloq. or slastg, (With indirect bass.) Cf 28 b. 

x8bs Scott Pirate iv, Old Jas|^ Vellowley had been 
come over by a certain noble Scottish EarL xlii|D Dickens 
Dam. Budge xx. Not feeling quite certain . . whether he 
n^ht not be 'coming over her' with these compliments. 
1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish of Hilby vii. 00 To cross that 
lad^s assumed intention of 'coming over ner'. 

S. To get over. died. 

x888 Mrs. Jocelyn ;^zoo,ooo versus Ghosts II. iv. 68 It 
all seems so sudden like. Miss Kate, 1 can't come over that 

44 . Gome round . To get round, get the 

better of by craft, circumvent, colloq. 

1830 tr. Arisfeph. asj How he comes round you with his 
sophistry 1 Mod, ' You can't come round me 111 that way.* 

46. Gome to . 

a. See 3, and other senses passim. 
t b. To get at, attain, get possession of Obs. 
CZ314 Guy Warw. (A.) joB Y loue king y no may com to. 
CS340 Cursor M. 18409 u'rin.) How coom kou to kat flode. 
1343 AacBAM Toxd^h. (Arb.) za4 To come to theyr lyu3mg. 

A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 99 It ia requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance . . or otbenrise, 
that by some gift you came to theim 

o. To succeed in due course to. (Cf 8 b, 40 c.) 
1^ Lvlt Euphues (Arb.) 45a This clemencic did hir 
maiestie . . shew at hir commin^ to the crowne. X803 B. 
JoNSON Volpone 111. v, To use his fortune With reverence 
when he comes to it 1874 tr. Maekiavets Florentine 
Hist. I. 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy. 
nts Steele Sped. No. 213 F3, 1 came to my Estate in my 
'Twenty second Year. >773 Goldbk. Sto^ to Cenq. 1, 
What a pity the 'squire is not come to his own. >833 
Macaulay Htst. Eng. 111 . 13 When he cune to the crown, 
d. To amount to (a stated sum or number). 
e ij8o Wveup Wke. (1880) 63 It wolecome tosixti kouoand 
mark kat be robUk of^ kin^ Uge men. c 1400 Maundrv., 
(Roxfaw) xxii. X04 I’e somme . . commes to fyue hundred! 
thowsond florenei. 1318 Piigr. Por/. (W. oe W. Z53X) >8 
The dayes of the pilgrymage of iny IWe . . oome not toy* 
dayes of my forefatkm 17x4 Db Fob Mem. Cavalier 
(xftfo) 7s Let us put it all together, and see what It will 
come to. 1883 Sir R. BAoaAtLAV in Law Timed Rep. LIL 
bjxfx The proceeds of the sale came to over 3000/. 

e. To amount to in price, to cost 

>398 SuAxa X Hen. IV, 11. Iv. Bain Barbary sir. It cannot 
oome to so much. 187a Pnrv Pd. Aneds (x8s)x) s> The 
Gallon of Milk comes but to a Farthiag, MdU This pair 
will come to about a guinea. 

f Af. To 'amount to', be equivalent to» m e a n . 
1788 Stbrnr Sent. Jomrm,. MantriuL It eomea to the 
same thing, said 1 . sBag New Menthfy Mag. XIV. 307 
You don’t eat any thing. What, is your leg ao bad as that 
comes to? slid WATaaroM WasuL S. Amer. i. xa It comes 
nearly to the same thingja the end. 1I79 M. J. Ouvr 
Led. Hist, Eng. xix. 178 ilie first [dlEput^ really came to 
the queetioa whether the bbKcM . . were enbjects of the 
kiag or of the Pope mil M'^Cartnv & Mae. C Prard 



oon. 
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g. To ilsuc or fomlt in, to turn in tbe end to; 
in sneh phmet «i r# e 9 me t9 much, h lUtU, to 
nought, when all comuo to aU, if tho wortt oomo to 
thi worst, etc. 

J***^'*^”S** voy*t» . , canM Co oochfaig. 

i?V *• 9 for •"«*. lo. it caiM to 

Uttl& i 6 p 9 l>AiiWEi^V. 11 Li,f4NorwMkhU<i«ilt 
^t it eame to noth^. 17x0 Dk Foe Cmun riu (x7«o) zas 
riot one Grain of that I sow d this time came to anythlim. 
s8s4 Ja« Aueten Mawi/: (1847) *7* His falling fa 

nothing. 1888 F. Waedbn 
WiUh ^ HUU II. xyL 60 If the wont comes to the worst 

IL Come to oneself (one's senses): ^.a) To recover 
conaciouiness ; to become conscious a gain after 
sleep, a swoon, etc. 

. /tymO. seB Ac ^nne he he^ y<slepe and com)> to 
him-ielue. ^ 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon iv. 199 She 
felle doun ui a swoune . , And whan slie was come agen to 
ker**!!®* . *SW T. B. La Primand, Fr, Acntf, i. (1389) 49Z 
She fell downe amaaed : and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Blunt V<^. Levant 16 The hurt 
person comming to his senses, cleared me, telling how it 
came and by whom. STsa Da Foe Col Jack (1840) 985 
WHen she was come to herself enough to talk again. 1800 
S. R. Oabdikee in Dkl Not. Biog. XXII. 3x9/1 At t^ 
news of the execution of Charles I he [Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came to himself, etc. 

(b) To come to one's right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. 

saad Tinuale Luke xv. x; Then he came to him selfe 
and sayde, etc. tfz68o Bbvbeidgb Serm. (17^) I. 597 
Zaccheus . . being come unto himself, as soon as Cfhiist was 
come into liis house. 1740 Fielding Totn Jones xviii. ii, 
But at last, having ventea the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Black Yotande III. vii. 199 
1 he people, .may come to their senses. 

40 . OonM under . a. See 6 b. 

b. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 
title, etc.), to be included under. 

166a Stilungpl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iv. | xo So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentilea 
1B16 Byron in Moore LNe 30X Anything of mine coming 
under the description of his request. 1889 Comk. Mag. 
Dec. 567 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 

o. To be brought under the operation of, to be 
subjected to. 

17x4 W. EoMUNnsoN Jostmal 7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. TAe Lady 90 Jan. ^/3 The owners 

perhaps came under the guillotine. 1889 £010 AVA, Appeal 
Cases XIV. 533 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due. xBjm 7 rttl, Rducaiion x Jan. 97 a Those 
pi^ils who. .had come under hU personal influence. 

47. Oomo unto . a. See 3 . 

+ b. — Come tOy 45 d. Obs. 
tsdS Gkapton Chron. II. 308 Three Millioas of Scutes of 
Gold . . the which do come unto sterlyng money, fyve hundreth 
thousand pound. z66o T. Willspord Scales Commerce i. 
111. 108 How much comes xod. a day unto by the year ? 

48 . Cornu upon . a. See 3. The special 

senses are generally derived from the notion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, with forte or weight, upon one ; cf. come 
doivn upon, 56 g. 

b. To attack, esp. suddenly or by surprise. 

>375 Barboub Bruce xiv. 509 [Thai] Cum sa hardely 
Apon all tho mt cheuelry i^Vrland. C1460 Fortrscue 
Abs. tr Lim. Mon, (17x4) 89 To resyste our Ennemyes, 
whan they list to come upon us. i6xx Bible Gen. xxxiv. 
95 And came vpon the citie boldly, and slew all the males. 
1780^ CoxE A'rtfnVtx Discov. xgi Katcham. .came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms. 1816 Byron in Moore Life 395 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty . . at a time. 18^ Scott Tales Grandf. 
Ser. I. viii, I'o come upon him suddenly and by night 
0. Said of a divine viidtation, retribution, curse, 
blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

138a W vcLiP Deut. xxviii. s And there ahulen come vpon 
thee alle thes blissyngis. Ibid. 15 And. .shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes malysouns. 1535 Cuvbrdale Ps. lxxvii[i]. 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpon them, slewe y* welthiest 
of them. i6zi Bible Job xxix. 13 The blessing of him that 
was readie to perish, came vpon me. 1714 Jml. IV. Edmond- 
son Pref. 99 Calamity that was coming upon this Nation. 
183a Tennyson Lady Shalott iii. v, * The curse is come 
upon me cried 'I'he lAdy of Shalott 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
mental. 

1389 Wyclxb Ps. liv, 6 [Iv. O Drede and trembling camen 
vp on me. i6iz BraLs a Chron. xiv. 14 The feare of the 
Ix>rd came vpon them. zyi4 W. Eduunoson Jml. 95 
About this time it came weightily upon me to leave Shop- 
keeping. tBga Taifs Mag. XVll. 409/1 A temporary 
madness seems to have come upon the people. s886 
McCarthy & Praed Right Hon*bh III. xxviii, 39 It came 
upon her now that something subtler . . lay at the root. 

6. To make an authoritative demand or claim 
upon (a party liable). 

160S B. JoNsoN VolPone v. Iv, 111 come ttp<m him For 
that, hereafter, sfiag Massinobr New Wav iv. ii, Sir Giles 
Will coma upon you for security For his thousand pounds. 
170S W. WorroN Hist. Rome 466 Turinus then came umn 
him for the Money. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rttdge Ixxviil, In 
die damage done to the Maypole, he could ' come upon the 
county *. i8go Taifs Mag. XVll. 7ss/a They might oomo 
upon me afterward, and n^e mo pay up. 

£ To become legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become a burden on. 

■833 Now Monthly Mng. XXXVII. 978 Ho hod aaved 
money, and could not oomo upon tho paiish. 1890 Tedfs 


A oomo upon Crodk-akun ummoa. 

. bM. 414/^ She oamo upon «a hy aarp. ^ 

lf._XVl. xs4/t Tho tmvollon aooD oamo upon a vUlago. 


m 

Mhfv Xyu, 331^0 So Bony oaaanpoa fbm paiUh orldi att 

hor riiildreiL 

g« Tomcat with or fiilt in with a pdnon or plaott 
aa it were by diance. 

^*771 Gwmwm* Sto ops to Vm aao fagoaidoo^ 

No.^“ 

Mag, 

1888 Mas. CAELYLa IlL as^ 1 cano upw GorntdCM 
fa Choyno Row. 

Oomo wltlda 1 see 6, and Wrraiir. 

With adveiin: forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other lauiraages: e. g. come 
dffutn, L. reventre, F. tovenir, (Ser. wiederiommon, 

^ Cosne is used with i^vorbs generally, asp. adverbs iiiuily- 
ing motion toward, aa kUker, iegotkeri only those fa which 
the senao is mora or lesa apooahacd are hera doalt with. 

49. dome about. 

a. To arrive in the conne of revolution ; to re- 
volve, ‘ come ronnd *. 

1530 PALaoa. 489/x, 1 was homo this day twenty yores, as 
the yeres come aboute. 1600 Cabbw CommeUl (xBxx) 187 
Each entertaining auch foreign acquaintance, aa will not 
fail, when their like turn com^ about, to requite him with 
the like kindness. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowlcr be smaller, the work comes so 
much swifter abouL 1806 [see ok 1889 Mre Riodeix 
P'cess ^ Sunshtne 1 . vi. 96 That movable feast . . came 
about in due season. 

t b. Naut. Of the wind: To turn, into a 
more favourable quarter ; to veer round. Obs, 

XS96 W. TowsaoN fa Hakluyt Vey. ^1589) 99 This after 
noone the winde came about. 1894 NARBoaoucu Aee, Sev, 
Late Voy. i. X76 From the xoth..to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west . . At Noon , . the Wind came 
about at South. 1708 Load. Gao. No. 4464A The Wind 
coming about . . to tlie S.W. the Fleet was obliged to alter 
its Course. 

o. To come ronnd to a perion's side or opinion ; 
to turn into a more satisiactoty mood, or stale ; ■■ 
Come round c, d. Obs, or dial. 

1609 B. JoNsoN Sil Worn. iv. i. Hie l^dy Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her.. 1 think 1 
shall come about to thee agafa. 1773 Shbeidan Rivals i. 
ii, If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can't conceive how she'd 
come about. s8a6 Cobbbtt Rur. Rides (i88;{> II. aSa 
Some people, .consoled themselves by saying thinn would 
come about again . . They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about ; the seasons came about, it was true ; but 
something must be done to bring things about 

d. To come in the course of events ; to come 
to pass, happen, turn out ; to come to be as it is. 

c 13x3 S110REHAM X04 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senne aboute cometh. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 877^ 
He meruelled hou it cam abofute. z6oa Shake Ham. v. it 
39X And let me speake . . How these things came about. 
1697 CoLLiKR Ess. Mor. SubJ. tv (1709) m How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, ana Reason vaiy so 
much f 1883 Buchanan Love me for Ever iv. L aao What 
strange changes had come about in a year I 

t e. To fulfil itself; to turn out true. Obs. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 4 r Jal t iiL 45 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about 

60. Gome abroad. 

To come forth from house or seclusion ; to come 
out ; to appear before the public, become publicly 
known, be published, arch. 

0 >553 Upai.l Royster D, lit ii. fArb.) 40 tf he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. X963-78 Coorva 
Thesaurus, Abdert se Uteris.. xo live unknowne in con- 
tinu.ille studdy, and never to com a broade. 1376 Fleming 
i'anopUe Kp. 904 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroM. iS8s N. T. (Rhem.) Luke viit 17 For there U 
not any thing.. hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mmu To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Print. X735 Pope Prol. Sat. 157 Did some more sober 
critic come abroad. 1893 J. Badoock Dorn. Amutem. 17 
The acid . . usually comes aVoad at five timet the strength 
of vinegar. 

61. Goma ograln. (Sec simple senses and Aqair, 
esp. A. I b.) 

a. To come a second time, retnm. 

€ X480 Towneley Myst. 37 Go home, son, com tone agane. 

« >SM I-ATiMiR iVhe. ( rs ' « . 

deany beloved, to come 
of God. S609 Dampikr 
and made a little way, she wmiid come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struck her off again. 181a Byeon Ck. Har. 

L vii, Monks might deem their time was come again. 1813 
— Juan VIII. XXXV, But Johnson was a clever mlow, who 
Knew when and how * to cut and come again '. 

1 b. To return to a normal condition ; to re- 
cover from a swoon, etc. Obs, or dial, 

1333 CovEaiMLE Jndg XV. 19 Whan he dranke, his wmroto 
came agayne.and he was refressshed. x 6 zs Bible 9 Kings 
V. X4 His flesne came againe. s8x8 Edin. Pfag. Dec. 503 
(Jam.) My dochter was Ungawalm aawoonL but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

0. To appear after death, dial. (Cf. F. revenu.) 
1884 HolijindCA/M. Gloss, av., I remember agentleman, 
who was drowned whilst tkaring, was popularly beliavad 
to *come again*. i88x Oxfordsk. Gloss., Corns etgain, to 
return after death. (Also in other dialect Gloatariea.) 

62 . GoaMOloaff. 

To move onward (toward or with the speaker) ; 
often used as an exhortation. 

s6p4 NAEBOEOuaH Ace. Sev, Late Voy, 1. (x7ix> afi, I kept 
a Light out all night, that the Pink might sea if she came 
along. ifDS FAnquHAa Sir H, WildeUr u. i, Hang your 


(Parker Soc.) II. 449 But now. 
again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
X Voy. II. 11. 99 As she recoverra, 


green COOL i8inTEi«i«nnn /a 

as 1 cams along. Of o^ort dnapMUi truth nvwl 4 

59 . Ooantmnqr* 

ft. To oome <m wtlk way : tee Awat I* 
b. To eome from the plaoe ; lee Away 84 
0.8 lie; Away ak % 

1 rise and come away, Onanaf ^ Niwm^Srmrts^ 
1 thowt a said what a owt to 'a said an 1 ofaMttVI. awoiy; 
o. To detach itsclt eeptrate : eee AwaT 8 . 

Mod. On grasping it, the hetidle oane away w hii bond. 
Apart of the bone must come away first. 

td. To get on or al«^ wtfh ; ct Away to. 

tfiegCAiiosNitiiw. (1637)39 saw.. numy of the^Fxewsh 

[worae] which the ItidlaiM can hardly come aarny withalL 
o. To spring out of the ground ; to grow apace* 
1669 WoauDOB Syst, Agrh, ri. • s <*68*) 08 For chefliW 
half dceen yean they make no conddermble odwok Mit 
afterwarde they come away miraculotiihr. im Easl 
Haddington Poreet-trees xa This . . to be done wim all the 
young planu till they come away so heartily, that, eto* 
(Now ch\eAydial.\ 

f. To come forth, issue, turn out. 

1803 J. Baococe Dom, Amstsem. 1^9 No two iiwklngn 
coming away alike, but depending enttrdy upon a c ci de n t, 

64 . Gome book, (bee Baok adv, 5-7.) 
ft. To return (hither), in space, or time ; to re- 
turn to a condition, to the memory, come to mindJ 
139a Shaks. Rom. e Jnl i. lU. 8 Nurae come boicke 
agmne. i^a TeUfe Mag. XVll. 663/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came hack to conaciouanees. 1883 Black Kafamdr 
II. xi. X9f 


198 Whatever happens, he cannot ( 

- f you had deceived mm. dgo Temple Bar 




and Bay you had deceived mm. ingo tempis am 
J an. 9 The very names are coming back to him, 

b. Sporting slang. To fall back, lose ground. 
s883 Tisnee 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Rt^al 
Hampton began to come back to his homes. 1890 Fteld 
99 Mar. 469/9 Wade succeeded in maintaining a lead . . but 
the seventh mile he began to * come back ' to his men. 
65. Gome by. 

ft. To come near, usnally in passing; to posi. 
1603 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 140 , 1 did hears The gailopping 
of Horse. Who was't came byT 1709 Steele TatUr Vio, 


109 V X was coming by. tftpi Ten- 


nyson Walking to 
by? James. I'he 


, John. And when does this come 
mailt At one o'clock, 
b. To come aside, dial, 

56 . Goma down. 

ft. To descend (hither), to come to what Ia or 
is spoken of as, a lower place : tee Down adv, 

X340 Hampolb Pr. Conse. 5x47 When Criste es common 
dono to deme. 1335 Covesdale Rev, aii. za The deucll is 
come downe Ynto you. xf68 Graptoh Chron. 11 . 70 At 
length uMnmeth downe from the Pope two Legates. 1773 
Goldrm. Stoops to Conq, l U, The mmlcniaii that’s coming 
down to court my sister. s8so Taifs Mag, XVll. 956/1 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes (fawn to the House 
of Commons. 1865 Mrs. Lynn Linton Ckr, Kirkland II. 
vi. 187 The rain came down like a white sheet. 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction., 
1638 Litroow Tmv. vii. i. 359 Their women . . whose 
vpper gownea come no further downe than their middle 
thighes. i8a8 New Monthly Mag, XV. ax The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to the fifteenth day after 
the operation. 1849 Tatfs Mag, XVI. la/a The. .forest., 
comes down to the water’s edn 

o. To descend by birth (obs,) or tradition ; to 
survive from an earlier time to the present. 

« 1400-90 Wars Alex, 3x56 (Ashm. MS.) pat Imi ware 
comen doun of kyngi<L 1711 Addison Spect. No. xox v y 
Mature i ^ 


Nothing of this J 


I is come down to us. 1I63 H. Cox 


Jnstit, iiL iL To^coin^dfawn^to latm times. 


Gukst Leet. 
down from the old 


'let, Eng, XXXV. 35a The tales hM oomo 
heathen t‘ 


d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 
1787 ' G. Gambado^ AeaeL Horsom. (xiog) 95 The best bit 
of nesh that ever was Crossed will certainly come dotvn one 
day or luiotluv.^ 1803 Pic^Nic Na 3 (1806) 1 . 108 Dr. F— 
foi ' ’ 


3ugh..and il 

8 The giraffe he fired at came down. 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 
humbled, abased, or degraded. 

1380 WvcLiP Jer. xlviii. x8 Cum doun fto glorie. sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the dorter of Dibon. 1333 Cover- 
dale Deut, xxviii. 43 Thou shall come downe alowe. stev 
Taifs Mag. XVII. 633/9 Seme folks who are so high 
have to come down a peg. 1889 Mre Riddell Feess Son- 
shine I. i. 8 They had come down in the world. 

f. To become reduced in size or amount ; to bo 
lowered. 

x6ao in Rushw. Hist, Coll. in. (x^) I. 7x Resolved. That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Ofiiccrs shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and no lonm. 
1793 Smxuton Edystone f 31S Hs lustre diminished., 
tiir u came down to a star of about the third magnitude. 
i8Ba Ht. Mastinbau Hill d* Valley iii. 30 When piioes 
fall and wages must come down. s^ Taifs Mag. XVIL 
719/a The rent must come down. 

g. Come down upon s to descend with 

authority, severity, hostility, or suddenness upon ; 
to make an attach by surprise upon ; to moite a 
demand or call which is felt to press on or upon one. 

t6ii Bible Ps. viL 16 Hb violent dealing shall coma 
downe vpon his owne pate. 1861 Du Chaillu ExPUr,' 
Equal, Africa iv. 33 The treacherous enemy comes down 
upon a sleeping village. 1888 R. A. Kino Lead Lou 1 . 
VL ZX7 It's too bad to come down always on you, only 
because you're such a good fellow. 
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h. Cpme down (ze«*M) : to brinif or 

down ; €sp, to lay down money ; to make a dis« 
boiaement ; also to come down with the mecfful^ 
dust, pelf, etc. colloq, (cf. rj 
1700 CoNONKVB Way ef World iii. v, What pension does 
jour lady propose t. .she must come down pretty dem now, 
she’s superannuated. 1760 C. Johnstoji CMryoal (xiaa) 11. 
S48 I’ll make them come down, and handMmely too, or 
they shall repent it. i8j6 Gem, P. Thompsom Excre, (iB^) 
IV. jBi The popular phrase of coming down with * the 
dust . O/n ScfiOn. Ma^. XV. s88/i But even rich fathen 
aren't willing Always to come down with the pelf 

67. OoMldrtb. {not colloptial) 
a. To advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out ; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

a laso Curaor M, 14349 ' L<w * wit kis, 'cum mrth' he 
hadd. a 1340 Hampolb PsalUr xviiL 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of hu chawmbire. 1535 Covbbdalb Gan, xxiv. 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel . . came forth. 17^ 
CowpEs Tirpe, 535 If. .Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill ; The pedagogue . . Claims more than half the praise. 

Task n. 44« Forth comes the pocket mirror.— First we 
stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock. s8o8 
Msa Hemans ^otet iif Spring si Com^orth, O ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come I sSgo Temmyson Ode to Mem. iv. 
Come forth. *•79 M. J. Guest Leci, Hist, Eng. xxviii. 
a86 He came forth from his quiet retreat. 

t b. To come into existence, be bom. Oh. 

Caxton Cknm. Eng, 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne horryble geants in albyon. 

to. To become published ; to come out Obs, 

Basmpield Cynthia To Rdrs., Poems ^Arb.) 44 The 
last ferme. .there came forth a little toy of mine, intituled. 
The Ajfeetsomaie Shepheard. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. i. a6 
When comes your Booke forth. 1880 Taite Mag. XVI 1. 
491^9 'Childe Harold' came forth during the same year. 

58. OosM forwajrd. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front, b. To present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity, o. To 
make advances, lit. and Jig, 

sgjo Palsos. 490/1 Come forwarde, a Goddes name, whye 
dragse you so ever behynde. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 45 
P I, I heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward, ijaa Da Fob Plague (1884) The 
Pla^e was come forward in the West and North Parts of 
the Town. 18x3 New Monthly Mag. IX. 976/z Buyers are 
not induced to come forward, iteg Tennyson Geraint k 
Enid 385 The armourer . . Came forward with the helmet 
yet in hand. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Her cousin . . came forward as a candidate. Med. {humorous) 
Thw ore very backward in coming forward. 

59. Ooia« la. i See In atlv. in its various senses.) 
CL To enter hither ; esp. into a house, room, or 

enclosure ; to enter the field or arena. 

a t joe Cursor M. 8950 Sco com in at |>at ilk yatte. tjBa 
Wveup 1 Kings xiv. 6 And seith, Cum in, wijf of Jeroboam. 

Maundbv. viii. (1839) 84 Whan we cornea in wee 
dideii of cure Schoon. 1600 Shake A. Y. L, 1. ii. i8x He 
is the generall challenger, 1 come but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. i6os — Twel. N. 1. 
iii. 4 By my troth sir Toby, you must come in earlyer a 
nighta sto Locke Hum. Und. 11. ii. | x The simple ideas 
thus united in the same suldect, are as perfectly distinct 
as those that come in by different senses. lyaB W. Smith 
Univ, College 971 That he had . . twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 1896 Whytb-Melvillb Kate Cov. (1883) 61/9 
A sleepy * Come in ' was the reply to my summons. s88s 
Daily Tel. 97 May {Crickel)t Mr. C. T. Studd . . came in 
third wicket down. 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants^ 
etc. 

exgMo Ckron. Vilod. xa And he Denmarkes come )»o first 
ynne. 1598 Dp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 136 And tele how first 
nis famous ancestor Did come in long since with the Con- 
querour. 1873 Tristram Moot ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-building inhabitants came in. 

to. ^inJSTcrf^/.) To come in unto \ to have carnal 
intercourse with. Ohs. 

>838 CovERDALE Gen. xix. 3t Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in vnto us. i6ix Bible Gen, xxxviii. z& 
d. To move or advance inwards ; to arrive here 
at its destination ; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

a s8a6 Bacon (J.), Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
seas, was come in and Joined to our main fleet. 1667 
Drvobn Sir Martin Mar-all v. i, Here’s another of our 
vessels come in. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 139 r x There 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 1719 Ds Fob 
Crusoe (1B40) I, xv, 936 The tide, as going out, or coming 
in.. S848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 366 The maiU went out 
and came in only on the alternate days. 1888 Farjron 
Miser Pareiro, ll* xix. 956 The 'dark' hone .. came in 
fourth. 


1 0. Fencing, To make a pass or homc-thnist, 
to get within the opponent's guard. Ohs, 
s^ Shaks. x Hen /V, 11. iv. 941 These nine.. Began to 
giue me ground : but I followed me close, came in foot and 
hand. XS97 — 9 Hen, IV^ rii. ii. 309 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in. a xfiog Fletcher 


hand. XS97 — 9 Hen. lY, rii. ii. 309 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in. and come you in. a xfiog Fletcher 
Bloody Bro, v ii, Oh, bravely thrait I Take heed he come 
not in, sir. To him again ; you give him too much. respite, 
ft To submit, yield, give in onc'i adhesion. 

SM Hen. viii Eet. in St. Papers Hen, V///, II. in. 57 
O'Neil, and the other Irish captiuns [have] come in, and 
. .recognised us as their sovereign lord. xgM In E. Lodge 
Hiusi. Brit. Hist, (i79i> 1. 33a My Lord of Norfolke was 
ready to com in. 1896 Spenser State /rv/..WkE (Globe) 
€^/i Touching the arche-rejbell himselfe . . if he . . should 
oner to come in and submitt himselfe to her MaJesUe. 

Buinet Cent, Reft, Varillas 194 Seeing the Queen's 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. 1808 
Scott Tales Grand/. Ser, 11. xxv, Glencoe had not come 
in within the term prescribed. 


^ ff. To be fQcoetsfhl in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power. 

1705 Hiarnb CoUeet. 7 De& (Oxf. Hut Soc.) 1. xx 8 He 
came in Rector. i8eo Examiner No. fiip. sug/s Mr. 
March Phillips , . came in for Leicestershire in 16x8, on the 
Whig interest lias blew Monthly Mog XIV. ic A 
character for public speakii^, which, .mnetlaevitably amd 
. . whenever Che Whigs should oome in, to a seat m the 
Britidi Senate. 1890^0/. Rev. 17 May 586/ x Mr. Glsd* 
etone eays that the etatement that he came in on allotments 


■tone eays that the etatement that he came in 
in x886. .is. .untrue. 

h. Of things : To be brought or gii 
a 1067 Char, Eadweard in CoiF Dipl, iV. 
■7 owt of 8en biscopriche gedon, ich wille 81 


I. To come mto hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. Inoomb.) 

1588 Shaks L. L. L.v, u. o Sweet hearts we shall be 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
xSOfi — I Hen, i iv. L 35 We may boldly spend, ypon the 
hope Of what is to come in. a 1670 Hacket Ahp, Williasnt 
L (1699) 901 He was profuse in hMpitality . .To maintain ail 
this, he had plenty coming in. 1833 New Monthly Mag, 
XXXVII. 347 Coming in as the incomes of literary men do. 

J. Natural productions {e.g, vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come in^ when they begin to it 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in ttsefully^ opportunely^ and the like. In 
the current phrases, to come in kandy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ' to come in opportunely and prove useful 

1879 M. J. Guest Leci. Hist. Eng, xxxin. The snow 
and the storms came in so well to helpthe Welsh, 1884 

H. Coxwbll Contemf. Rev. Oct. 536 The system of bal- 
loon signalling, .would have come in opportunely. x888 
McCarthy Ladied Gallery II. v. 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now. 1889 Mre E. Kbnnaro Lesnding a Prize 

I. xii. 007 They have come in most naefuL 1890 Sat, Rev, 
8 Feh. xs7/a Even cats. .come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, account, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
place, esp, with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf. sense 6 b. 

Shaks. Tam, Skr. 11. L 365 Gre, If whil'Rt I Hue she 
win be onely mine. Tiro. That only came well in. s6io 
— Temp, 11. i. 77 Widow f A pox o' that : how came that 
Widdow in t Widdow Dido 1 xBso Examiner No. 648. 
587/1 But justice comes in here, as it comes in at eveiy 
comer of this rotten question. x886 Lady Bremksmere II. 
xxix. 158 Where does the joke come in t 

l. To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

CS380 WvcLip Wke. (x88o) 1x7 pei han grete lordischipis 
amorteised to hem. .bis amorteisynge comek in bi ypocrisie 
of preiynge be moup. ifisa Needham Selden’e Mare 
Ct, 94 For thence esme in private Dominion or Poasession. 
a 1684 Earl Roscom. Poems ( J. Then came rich deaths 
and graceful action in. s8u Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 179 


and graceful action in. xSto Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 179 
After the Revolution. Jacomte plots came in. iBgo Blachw. 
Mag. CXLVII. 510/1 Now that, .croquet has come in. 

VOL. Of a time or season : To enter or begin. 

sgafi Tinoals Rom. xt. 95 Vntyll the fulnes of the gentyle 
be come in. xs/n Shaks. 9 Hen. /Y, v. iii 59 Now comes 
in the aweete of the night. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe (1840) I. 
xvi. 975 The settled season began to come in. xfwEtachw. 
Mag. CXLVII. X33/1 Ihe year comes in royally. 

fn. come in with: to overtake; to meet; 
to fall in with. Ohs. 

>887 Woodman in Foxe A. h hf. (159^ xSox/a Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me. 1704 
Db Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) xpx In this pickle . . 1 came 
in with him. 

o. To come in for : to be included among those 
who receive a share of anything ; to receive inci- 
dentally. 

186a Bp. Patrick Pilgrim xxi. ax8 We ccmie in for a share 
of all their gettings. 1697 Colubr A Thought Ess. (1709) 


of all their gettings. 
II. 84 If Thinldng is 


1697 Colubr A Thought Ess. (1709) 
essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones 


will come in for their share of Privilege. 1848 Macaulay 
Hiet. Eng. 1. 366 Bysundeni whom His Mi^ty recognised 
often came in for a courteous word. 1883 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Chr. Kirkland 111. ix. 998 She came in for her 
share of a fine property. 

p. To come in upon, on i to enter one's mind 
as a powerful impression, to be borne in upon. 

t886 M<’Carthy & Mrs. C. Prakd Right Hodhle II. xxiiL 
x8o It came more and more in upon her that she hod known 
from the very first 1889 Stevenson Master of B, vi. x86 
Has it never come in upo^our mind what you are doing? 

60. Oorno Mar. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc. : see Neab. So come nigh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. xgtzj (Cott) Ne mans wijt mai cum 
nere. i66e Stillingel. Or(g. Saerst iii. ii. 1 3 To which those 
expressions of Plato in his Hmeus come very nur. syafi 
Swift Gulliver 190/1 The horse started a little when 
he came near. 1878 Seribn. Mag, XV. 94/2 We came very 
near having a smosh-up. 1889 Stevenson Master sfB. xi, 
998 The Indian, .came near to pay the penalty of hu life. 

61. Oomo off. 

fa. Formerly in imperative as a call of en- 
conragement to action ; come! come along I come 
on 1 Ohs, 

e 1386 Chaucer Friads T, 304 YIe quod this Somonour. . 
Com of, and lat me ryden hastily. Vif me xii. pens. I4>| 
Lydg. Pilgr, Sowle iv. xx. fx48|) 66 Come of, come of, 1^ 
slee me here as blyue. 1470-88 Malory Arthur xx. iv, 
Come of thenn^sasfd th^ elle, and do hit [open a doork 
1481 Caxton Reynard sL vlj, Why taiye ye thus longe, 
come of. Skelton Meignyf. 103 Come of, therefore, 
let se ; Shall I begynne or ye. igjo Palsgr. 4x6 Come 


(ore ourpatroDCsee, Cast npoo us tbose pitifu 11 qyes of thyne. 

b. TO come away from a place in which one 
has been, e.g, a ship, a coait, etc. 
a 1480 Siege gf Rouen in CcUect, Lend, Cit, (Camden 1877) 
41 But massyogen thedyr he eeode. Bade them to come ot 
Md make an end. 1699 Damhes Voy, II. 1. viii. 194 The 
next day Capt. Minchm came oflT. 1^ J. Bulkblev ft 
Cummins Voy. S, Seat xa8 Made a Signal for the Boats 
to come off. i8e5 Cobbbtt R$tr, Rides (1885) IL 1 We came 
off flom Burghdere yesterday afternoon, crMsing Lord Car* 
narvon’sjpwk. 

1 0. To desist, cease from, Ohs, 

X7XS H. Felton Ciauieke (J.), To come off fiom these 
grave disquisitions. 1 would emr the point by one instance 
more, a 1714 BuaNET Own Time II. ti To forgive every 
one that should come off from his eppOMtion. 

fd. *To deviate; to depart from a mle or 
direction * ( J ). Ohs, 

i6e6 Bacon Sylva | sat The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis, but yet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. 

e. To become detached ; to detach oneself. 

1833 New Monthly Mag, XXXVII. 486 Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 1837 
Dickens Pichw, xxxiii, Mr. Weller, .attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. 'Come off I* said 
Sam. 18^ Taids Mag. XVll, z6/i The tail, .came off in 
his hand. Univ, Rev, xx Mar. 309 The wheel of the 

car came off in the middle of the road. 0 

£ To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement ; usually 
with reference to the manner, as to come off with 
flying colours, second best, badly, safely, victorious, 
a loser, etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merck. Y . 1. L xsS But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from the great debts, xtoy — Cor. 1. vi. x 
We are come off, Like Romana neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor Cowardly in rctyre. 1630 R. Johnson A'/mgR h Commw, 
96 His few well led men came ever off with victory.. 1684 
Bunyan Pitgr. II. 68 Some Pilgrims in some things come off 
losers. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, ix. Blessing ourselves 
that we hi^ come oflT so well. 1809 Scott Tales Granftf, 
Ser. 111. xxiii. He had come off victorious . . in every action 
in which he nad been engaged. . *W3 A. Dobson PieleUng 
70 In this controvert. . Cibber did not come off worst 
t ff. To get off, escape. Obs, 

1634 Milton Comus 647, I . . Entered the very lime-twigs 
of niB spells, And yet came off. 1667 N. Fairfax in Phil. 
Trans, 1 1. 5^ She nad a dangerous Feaver, with a Diarrhoea, 
but came off. #1x716 Soui H (J.), If, upon such a fair and 
full trial, he can come off. he is then clear and innocent 
t h. To acquit oneself voell, etc. Obs. 

16^7 W. Browne tr. Pelexastder 1. 14 Cunning but ca- 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. 

t i. Of thinn ; To cpme to an issue or rebuU ; 
to turn out. Obs, 

I89X Shaks. Two Gent. n. L 1x6 .S’lf. I thanke you (gentle 
Seniant) 'tis very Clerkly-done. Yed, N ow trust me ( Madam) 
it came hardly-ofT, 1607 — Timon 1. 1. 99 Pain. Tis a good 
Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this comes off well, and excellent 
>8 b3 J. Badcock Dom.Amusem. This imitation, .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows. 

J. Of a thing on hand ; To come to the issue ; 


to take place, be carried out. 
1895 C. M. Wbstmacott Eng , J 


1895 C. M. Wbstmacott Eng, Spy I. 368 The event has 
not come off right 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk IIL 
14a A race to come off on the sands. 1868 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 086 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o’clock. 

t k. To pay, disburse : cf. come down, come out, 
Shaks. Merry W. iv. izL 13 They shall haue roy 
horses, but lie make them pay. .they must come off. s6os 
Holland PUny II. 539 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his pictures vnto them, vnle^ they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time. 1636 Davbnant Wite in Dodsley (1780) VIII. 51a 
We 'll make her costive Beldamship Come off. 1639 Mas- 
eiNGBR Unnai, Combat iv. ii, Will you come off, sir? 

L Sporting euphem. To fall off. Cf. 3 c. 

1881 Mrs. CtDonochub Ladies on Horsehach 1. L 7, I 
confess 1 don’t like to see a girl come off 

62 . Ooiuia OB. 

To advance hitherward : often implying hot- 
tile intent. 


c 1400 Sewdone Bab. 9873 Than wole I, Jnu ye come on In 
heste to that same place, c 1430 Lydg. Smyth g Dame in 
Hazl. £. P. P. ill. 909 The smylh. .Called on hys dame 


Jone. And bad her com on fast. 1338 Covkrdalb yrn 
xlvuL X4 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pac& 
s6^ Shaks Meas./or M. v. i. 400 The swift celeritie of his 
death, Which I dio thinke, with slower foot came on. 1603 
Knollbs Hist, Turks (J.j. The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the armies came fast on. iTsa Db Fob Col, ystch 
( 1840) 938 Their troops . . came on agai n to the charge xrith such 
fury, tnat, etc. 1889 Standard 9 Dec. 5/7 He will come 
on to Zanxibar on Thunday. 

b. To advance in growth or development ; to 
progress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. 

1606 Marston Sophonisba ti. if^States Mme on slow 
advice, quicke execution. x6a6 bacon Sylva (J.), It ehonld 
seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of the roecs» 
that they will come far faster on in water than in earth. 
S689 Hickbrinoill Cersmonymongwr 38 Like a young Set- 
ting-dog . . there's hopes of him. he^s coming on. tyw 
Phil Trans. Ll. x8a He seemed to come on but slowly 
while the ^ocks were slight i8S9 ^ M*Imt(»m Bh, 
Garden 473 Crops of cauliflower, etc, that may be coming 
on too fast, xflje Field 15 Feb. aw/3 7 [oarRmanl te 
hardly come on as fast as expected. Ibid, 8 Mar. 358^ He 
[a dog] has cone on tremendously in head. 
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0. To eome M m to wewdl dbagnokUrt to 
snpenrenei of ni^ winter. Ud w«^. 
fitt or states of illness. 

6^ ^ T^nyghk* come on M toiM. 

1^ CAxm f^*P*\3T 3^. “y®^ «a*n* on* «®oi 
KNOLW Hui* fin^ (T.t, Uatal winter wem come on. 
iS!m NAMonouuH Ate.Sfv. LttU Vtf, i. (17x11 xos JXlght 
conung on, w« hero pitchod our tent, 171a W. Roobm ^ay. 4 
It camo onU> Wow. t«)» 'Juan ot Vboa' ymi. Tour xx. 

*38 It came on to min. iSio R. Dana 
xiv, Wo encoont^ another lOuth-eiMtor . . it came on in 
the night. 1879 CAapBUTae iVen/. />Ayr. i. iL 75 Whenever 
the parMm cM^n. xBSS M^'Carthy ft Mm. C. Praxo 
JT tfg/ Ho9(bU L VI. 99 The night had come on weu 
^ To come upon the ooard for discussion or 
settlement ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

vm Pops Hot, E^itU 11. iL 96 Befoie the Lords at 
twelve my CauM comes on. 1760 T. Jefitxsson Writ, 
(X859) ^ The question of the St Domingo deputation 

came on. 1833 Mamthh Mag, XXXV^IIl. 130 The 
next day comes on Sir John Key's motion. iSpe Sat, Enf. 
sa Mar. 34q/a The. . Bill had come on for second reading, 
e. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 

1633 XXXVm. eas Then came on 

a iimall nian. 18S8 M'Carthy & Pkako Latliit' Galifrv 
In. viii. x68 Ranaom began to grow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on. sSpe EMd 10 
Mi^ 67a/a At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

£ Com$ on / the imperativn is used as a call to 
urge some one to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; esp, 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

c 1490 frwy IVarw, (C.) x86o Gye beganne on hym to crye 
Harrawde, come on smertlye. 1503 Hawks Examp, Firi, 
iiL M Come on fayre youth and go with me 1997 Shakb. 
a //#«. III. ii. I Come*on, come-on, come-on : giue 
mee your Hand, Sir ; giue mee your Hand, Sir. 1603 — 
Mtas./or M. 11. L X44 Now Sir, come on : \i^t was done 
to EllMwes wife, once more? 1938 Pops Epii. Sat, 11. 14 
Come on then. Satire t. .Spread thy broad wing, and boumi 
on all the kind. 1837 Dickens Pichtu. ii, ‘ Come on,' said 
the caWdriver, sparring away like clock«work. ' Come on 
— all four on you.' i 8B8 £. Gosax Raleigh ix. sox Struck 
down as he was shouting * Come on, my men 1' 

63 . Come ant. 


a. lit, i. e. out of a place, a house, etc., into the 
open ; to emerge, issue forth. 

c 990 Liadief. Geep, John xi. 43 Du latzar cymm ut. e 1179 
Lamb, Ham, 63 Ancf fereS in to belle . . iit ne cumed he 
nefre ma. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. a6^ Frenschemen . - hat buh 
now comen out of he tour. 1939 Covkroalb Numb, xx. xx 
And Moses . . smote y* rocke . . Then came y* water out 
abundantly, idss Biblb Luke xv. 98 llierefore came his 
father out. STts Dx Fox Cal, yack (1640; X37 Co in there 
a slave, and come out a gentleman, two W. Irving 
Sketch Bk., Chruimae Eve (Rtldg.; 86/a The squire came 
out to receive ua 

b. €sp, * out into the field *, 1. e. to fight. 

[a 1498 Warkw. ChroH, (Camden Soc.) X4 Kyiige Edwarde 
sent a messyngere to them, that y( thai wulde come ouie, 
that he wulde feght withe them.] 16x1 Bible yudg. ix, 99 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine armie and come 
out. x8o9 Blackwood in Nicolas Diep. Nelson (1846) VII. 
130 note. At this moment the Enemy are coming out, 

Scott raUs Gram(f, Ser, 111. Ixxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out [in X745] in ignorance of 
the laws of the civilised part of the nation. 

o. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as to come out on strike, 

1819 Afanch. Exam, ^ May 4/7 Seventeen, .came out on 
strike yesterday morning. 1889 Daily Tel, 3 Dec ^5 He 
had the promises of 300 to come out * in sympathy'' when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement : To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 

1848-^ Bartlktt Diet, Amer. s.v., 'How did you come 
out?' means, how did you fare in your undertaking? 1868 
Holme Lex B, Godfrey xxxiv. x86 He will come out a 
double-first. tUi Mas. C. Praed Policy ^ 1 . xiii. 989, 

I have set my heart on coming out winner. 1889 Strvkn- 
SON Maeier of B, iv. 198 He had been put to his defence, 
he had come lamely out. 

6. To appear, as the sun, moon, or stars; to 
emerge from behind the clouds, etc. 

xSga Tennyson May Qtteen 11. iv. 1 wish the snow would 
melt and the sun come out on high. 1883 Mrs, C. Praed 
Moloch I. I. viL 139 The stars came out in the blue over- 
head. 1889 Temple Bar Mag, Nov. 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes. 

f. To protrude, project, extend. (See 5,) 

1694 Narborouoh Fey, S, Ijr N. ti. zxB Between the Scales 
on both sides the KnoM come out commonly three or four 
together. 17x9 Delaouliem Fires Impr, 83 The other 
[end] at top. .coming out into the Room. 

t g. I'o come to an end, expire, * mn out \ Obs, 

1960 Daub tr. SleidaHe*e Comm, 841 b. The trewea com- 
meth oute at October nexte. 

h. To come into public view or notice, as from 
concealment; to become public ; to be played, as 
a card. 

e isoe Tritt, Coll, Horn. 73 Lcste hit uttere cume )>et hie 
tweien witen. 1377 Langl. P, PI, B. xix. X56 pus cam it 
out hat cryst ouer-cam, rekeuered and lyued; For )«t 
wommen witeth may nou3te wel be eonMille I e 1460 
Towneiey Mvet, 194 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alle outt. 1619 Massincbr Nero IVay v. i, All 
will come out. 1781 Ann, Reg,^ l/iet, Europe x93Ve The 
proceedings of the committee must all come emt in the end. 
trdb Nelson to Nov., in Nicolas Diep, (1845) 304 We have 
all of us some [damages] when the truth conies out. s886 
Mrs. C. Praed Miee JacobeesCe Chance 1 . iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally. 1889 'B. W. D.* ft 'Cavendish' 
IVhiet to, Pereepiiom 35 Two rounds of diamonds come ouL 


i. To tppw or bo Ibiiitd it tho Te8iiti In* 
voitigatioik or oompmatm^ or to 610 folotioo of 
a problem. 

« tOfi SmunoYL, (J.V U Is ladoed ooasa oat at last, lhal 
we are to look on the saints as inferior deides, tsei Aa^ 
i^HNOT Table Cohu, Weights, 0 if* 0-), ^ wfight of 
the denarius, or the seventh of a Roimui ouoee, oomea oat 
^ty-two gndns and four sevenths. sSis Anm keg,, HieU 
Europe t6aVs If. .it should come ont, that the vice admiiars 
complaints were founded, slid Plavpaib Nesl, PkiL 11 * 
et If tan Long, come oat negative, the longitade Is greater 
tlM a aemt^le. x88| Black KaAMMft 1. xviiL 39s, I 
think It will come out all right. 1890 Bee^bod Diroeiory 1 
The death rate came out at a little under S9*e8. 

J. 'i'o come into vittble development, dUplay 
itself; M leaves, flowen, erwtive diseases, etc. As 
said of a photomphic eftect, tbeio Is often a 
mixture of senses 1. and k. 


187S Tvrbbrv. Feuerie ess His heade, when It commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it. tto^ Lond, Goa, No. 

S /9 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 
en. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bon 6 Some strange eruption 
had come out in the night. tSeo Graphie 10 May 
539/3 The lilac* are coming out. Mod^ The leavu are just 
coming out. We took photographs, but Bm details nava 
not come out very well. 

k. To be<x>me evident ; toshow Itself prominentl v. 
s8so Examiner Na 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 
eye with a satisfying power. 1849 Taife Mag, XVI. 
177/9 The evil came out in a very marked way after 1843. 
1883 A. Roberts O, T, Rermion iiL 90 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver^ 
sioiL 1890 New Rev. Apr. 990 llie same arrogance came 
ou^ sometimes with startling distinctness. 

1 . To be offered to the public ; to iesne from 
the press, be published. Cf. come met with, 65. 

1373 Barbt Aiv, To Rdr., Sir Thomas Eliots Librsrle, 
which was come out a little before, sfioe Return ft, 
Pamaes, 1. iL 1 Arb.) 9 What new paper hobby horses, .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce. 17x0 Steele 
Tatter No. 939 p 9 All the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come out since the Trial. 1791 Boswell yokaeon 
(1831) I. x86 A few nurobersof the Rambler had come out. 
1843 M acaulayZ/m/. Eng. 1 . 389 The London Gasette came 
out only on Mondays and Thursdays. 1890 Sed, Rev, 19 
Feb. 19^1 The new Russian loan, .came out this week. 

m. To show oneself publicly (in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneselt (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

X637 Rutherford Lett, No. 167 (i86s) I. 390 Eyes to dU- 
earn the devil now coming out in his whites. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxvii, When he began to come out in this way. 
1844 FraeeFe Mag, XXX. 584/91 I have hoards of gold laid 
by. .and could come out as a Cromus when 1 chose. 1830 
Taifs Mag, XVII, 4915/9 Why you come out so strong in 
favour of one cause? 1878 STussa Early Plantesg, iv. 65 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a candidate for martyrdom. 

XI. To moke a dPbut on the stage or in some 
kindred profe8«:ional character. 

s8ae Examiner No. 637. 4x4/8 When she came ont in Man- 
dane . . she came upon us by surprise. 1831 F. A. Kkmble 
Let, in Rec, 0/ Gtrlh. II. viiL 999, 1 am to come out in 
Bianca, in Mil man’s * Fazio'. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, 
Amer. III. 171 She studies, .as if she were coming out next 
year in a learned profession. 1888 M Carthy ft Mrs. C. 
Praed Ladiee' Gallery 111 . L 93 A young girl .. who was 
coming out at a maiinie, 

o. To make a formal entry into * society* on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society beinjg presentatioD at court). 

178a Miss UuaNEY Ceciliaw. u. UD.). She has seen nothing 
at ml of the world, for she has never been presented yet, so 
she is not eome out, you know ; but she’s to eome out next 
year. X806-7 J. Berbbpord Miseries Hum, xv. 

XV, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
' coming out ’ that it is time for Mamma to think of going 
in. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxii. 994 These jewels 
I’m going to give you when you come out I wore them to 
my first ball. 

p. To make public profession of religion. U. S, 
dial, 

i860 Widow Bedott Papers xo8 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things— ever since 1 come out, I’ve felt hke 
a new critter. 

64. Oome out of. 


a. lit. To issue or emerge from; to be brought 
or exported from (aj>lace). 

e laag St, Marker, a Ter com ut of sale toward antioche. 
e Z340 Cursor M, 93004 iTrin.) He juit doukeh ones 
doun Cumeh neuer out of hat prisoun. a 1498 Warkw. 
Chron, (Camd. Soc.) s Thei came oute of the castelle. 1993 ia 
Camden Misc. (1853' If' Request 10 And com, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. tfisi Bible Meu^ v. 9 
When hee was come out of the ship. 1709 Steele Tatior 
Na X49 p 4, 1 am just come out of the Country. 1808 Scott 
Marm, v. zii, O, young Liochinvar is come out of the west. 

b. To emerge from (a stale or condition) ; to 
escape or extricate oneself from, out of. 

c xaao Bestiary 56 in O, E, Miec,, Hu Tie [the eagle] cumefi 
ut of elde. 1379 Barbour Bruce iil. 41 To withdraw wi, wr 
defendand, I'm we cum owt off thar daunger. c 14*0 Str 
Amadace (Camd.) xxxi, ^ette God may me sende of his sele, 
That 1 may. .cum OMvte of this wo. s6xs Bible Rev, viL 14 
These are they which came out of great tribulation. 1677 
Hornbck Gt, Law Consul, iv. (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship, xyxo Steele Tailor No. 9X9 p 7 
He is Just come out of the Small-Pox. 1849 Teat's Mag, 
XVI. Z84/X Th^. .came out of all the confiscations conse- 

2 uent on rebellion, better than they entered them. 1890 A. 
;. Doyle Capt, *Peieetar\ etc, 934 He came out of his 
reverie with a start. 

C. To issue or proceed from (a sonroef cause, 
antecedent, etc.). 


h Xm. X iMb » MwTtW. SoiMiiw wfll CM 

(Bohni L at Om a PIM. M*. iff 


written and debited 


out of ikeeooiMNaf 


^ To extend or lead out of (a ptMj) i 
Ject or grow out ot <Ct 
f i4oe Zon/»-W# Ciruiv, (MS. A) •« Jo vffAf 

fe t comeh out of Jw lift-side of jm herta iff* B im Mdk 
4 He had homes Oommlng out of hli hand. a 0 i GbO* 
Bisa Cousuel 79 The Stakes ooteMlnf oat of the tMipugp 
into Saint James Parka ^ 

66- OoBiooiitwit]i(cf.7,uid63iiL). Tobtliif 
out ; to publish, utter, give vent to. 

c tdSo J ownoley Myel, 194 Be k hole wotde or htolfyOf 
com oat with som. 1980 Pappe aa fieUHmt (ti44> et 
Peaqull is coming out with the liaee vH tho Sainta Mg 
GraeiadeCouriseFeOrac, 10 If hecome out with asaytng, 
it is to amuse the attention of hk Rivala nBgg Dickemb 
Piehn, vi, Mr. Winkle came out with Jokes whidt are very 
well known in town. 

66. Ooaie orov. 

a. lit. To come, pazsing over a river, 86i» 
mountain, or simply, intervening space : to cross. 

160S Shakb. Lear 111. vi. 30 She dares not come over to 
thee. t6is Bible Acts xvl 9 There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him. saying, Come ouer Into Mecedonaa. 
and helpe vs. xyfio Fay. W, G, Faughem IL 4 The aasae 
captain I came over with te Calais, sley Sayrr TeUet 


Grand/. Ser. 1. iv, llxe Percies are descended from a great 
Norman baron, who came over with William. sM Ma- 
caulay Hist, Eng, 1 . 343 A bookseller named Michaiel 
Johnson- came over from Lichfield. 

t b. To come upon one, alight, descend. Obt. 

i3Be WvcLiF Prov, xxvL a So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum men shat ciMnen ouer. 

o. To pass over during distillation. 

1641 French Distill, ii. (xbsx) jp Distill them.. and then 
will come over a water of no smiul vertua 1793 T. Beodobs 
Calculus, etc. 039 If the heat applied be toe great, carbcmle 
acid air will come over instead of oxygene air. 

d. To change sides, passing to that with which 
the speaker identifies himself. 

1976 Fleming Panoplie Ep. xxp Yet notwithstanding, tenne 
of the best and chiefesc of his horsemen, came over unto mea 
1899-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (»ox) xit/s Clcander emma 
over to them. 1687 Busnrt Cmstm, Kqfl, I 'arillae 141 
Many of the Earl or Pembroke's men came over to him. 
1774 Goldsmith Hist. Greses I. aSs This made the rest .1. 
come over to Demosthenes’s opinion. t8a8 Dinraeli Fiv, 
Grey vii, i, The Prince has come over . . he is going to live 
at Court. 

t B* To prevail, use pertuaiion tacceMlblly. Obt. 
Cf. come over one, 43 C 

1741 Richardson Pamela IV. 156 Have you thus oome 
over with me, Pamela? 

£ In colloq. phrase, To come ever faint, sick, ill, 
and the like : to have a feeling of faintness, etc.. 


come over one, 

67. Oohm round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route ; to oome in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a walk round ; 
to come in an incidental or informal way. 

i8a6 CoBBBTT Rur, Rides (1885) 11 . 49 My sons came 
round, in the chaiite, by Andover andWevKilL 1837 Dickeni 
Pickw, xxxvlii, Every time he [the lamplighter] comes round. 
xB88 F. Warden Witch 0/ the Hills ll, xxiL 176 She said 
she mi^t come round this evening. 

b. To come with Che revolution of time or events. 

a xfieg Fletcher Bloody Bro, v. ii. Farewell, my sorrows, 

and my tears take truce, My wishes are come round. s84a 
Tennyson Lady Clare v, ‘ O God be thank'd t ’ said AliM 
the nurse, ' I’hat idl comes round so just and fair.' 1844 
Fraser's Mag, 579/8 A new order of things had oome round. 
1888 B. W. Richardson Son qf a Star 111 . xiv. 948 I'he 
festivals come round and the people assemble. 

o. To xeer round, as the wind, to a more favour* 
able quarter ; to turn favourably in opinion. 

sBiBTodd, To come romui, to change: as, the wind came 
round. sBag New Monthly Mag, XIV. ^3, 1 begin.. to 
come Tound to my uncle's opinion. 189a Dickens Bleak 
Ho. XX, I had confident expecUtions that things would 
come round. 

d. To return to a normal state or to a better 
mood after a fit of ill temper; to recover from 
a swoon, illness, etc. 

x8ai Lo. Mount-Trmplr in Life Skefteebury x. (1887)809 
It's better lo give them time to come round. 1861 Dickens 
Ct. Expect, xvi, She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. X889 Trollope Belton Eei. xv. X69 She . . 
allowed him to go on with hu grumbling. He woiud coma 
round by degrees. 

68. Oomo to. 

a. Analytical form of OE. t 6 ~cuman to arrive^ 
come, to be present ; L. advenire, 

cgTS Ruekw. Cosp, Matt. vi. xoCume toHn rice[ZAMEf|^ 
to-cymeS ric Sinj. 138a Wyclif Matt, xxvL 60 Wbenna 
many fals witnessis hadden cummen to 

b. Naut. To come to a standstill, rest, or fixed 
position ; also, to come * close to the wind '. 

1716 Shblvockb / 'oy. round World iii, (1757) 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a graplin in the bimt to come lo 
with. 1789 Falconrr Diet, Marine (1789 Rarrivte, the 
movement of coming-to, after having fallen off, whan a ship 
IK lying-^, or trying. 1805 A. Duncan MarUuFe Cknm, 
III. 995 They resolved, being near shoal water, .to come»to» 
and rest themselves for the night. *840 R. Dana Bqf, Matt 
xxiv, I'he gale having gone over, we cama-ta 
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0. To come ronnd to reconciliation, tccord, or 
• pleasant mood. Obs. exc. dial. 

tjvg Swift Mrt. //arris' PsiH., What if after all my 
chaplain won't come to 7 Logan in Pa. Hut. Soc. Msm. 

X s For a long time behaved oddly, but he bat cc^ Iq 
i^oin. 1749 Fieloino Tom Jorns xviil viii, 1 thought Sophia 
waa a juet coming to. 1890 < Still common dialectoUyV 
d. 7 'o recover (from a swoon, etc . ) \ to revive, 
come round. 

a lETS Knox Hist. Rsf. t7< Jam.) Thoch 1 be not in per. 
fyte heiilie, yet 1 find myeelr in verv ^de in the cuming to. 
liga Mabkyat N. Forstor xlix, liabel was the first to conu 
to, sMi DiCKKMa Gt. Exp*ct. iv, He hod Just been all but 
choked, and hod that moment come Co. 1879 Browning 
Ivan Ivanov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moons: 
She's coming to 1 
60 . Ooma up. 

a. lit. To come from a lower to a higher 
position, or to a place viewed as higher, or as a 
centre, e.g, the capital, or a university. 

elM K. JELmM Bosth. xl, | 13 He cym^ eastan up. 
igi6 in E. Lodge lliust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 15 If X shulde 
com up to Ixjndon the next temte. syoil Swift Gulliver 
(1869) 6^0 They came up to town. 1777 ShrridanJPtA. Scand. 
IV. ui, I thought you would not choose Sir Peter to ooinc 
vm without announcing him. 1844 Dickbns in Stor^ of kis 
Eift 156, I am herc'-iust come up from underground. Mod. 
He Is coming up to Balliol College next term. 

b. To come close forward \id). 

«3l6a Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 70 ft lewede Men. .comen vp 
knelynge. c 1386 Chaucer Para. T. 58a Com vp ye wyues, 
ofifreth of your wolle. sfi66 I'rupub Lott. 1 . 55 When he 
came up, tho’ with much Civility. s6B8 Mikgb Fr. Dkt.^ 
To come v^^accostor^ ahorder. inti Addison S/oct. No. 
1,06 F 7 The Qentleman we were talking of came up to us. 
1714 W. Edmundson ymt. 34 Wm.^ Moore going by saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc. i86a Trollope 
Ori^ F. XIV. 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
Her hand. 1686 M Cartuy& Veked Rif^t Hou'blt II. xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round. 

0, Of persons following ; To come right for- 
ward from the rear; csp. to come up with, to 
come so as to be abreast of, to overtake ; to reach. 

1678 Bunvan Piigr. I. 35 Just as Christian came up with 
the Cross. 1699 JJAMPiaa II. 11. i. 34 Though we 
followed . . a good w^, yet did not come up with him. 
X714 W. Edmunoron Jrnl. 67 When we came up with the 
l^nd of Ireland the wind turn'd North East, ti^t Ann. 
Rod:, Hist. Europe 55/0 Tarleton came up with his enemy 
at eight in the morning. Ibtd. 59/0 The rear of the column 
being come up. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 043 Ma- 
enrthy soon came up to support Hamilton. 1863 Kincrlky 
iVator-hah. la Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman. 

d. To spring np out of the ground, as a plant. 

sS3S CoVERDALU fob xiv. 0 lie commeth vp ,ind falleth 
awaye like a floure. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. ( Arb.) aS The 
come commeth thinne up. s86o Geo. Ei.iot Mill on FI. 1. v, 
The same fiowers come up again every snrin(|[. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewing Mary’s Moadow xL (1886) 'i he time-honoured 
prescription, ‘ Plant a primro.se upside down, and it will 
come up a polyanthus '. 

e. To take rise, originate, come into use, become 
the fashion. 

c 1449 Pkcock Repr. (Rolls) 046 Thus miche is ynou?.. 
forto knowe how ydolatrie came up. X549 Latimer s Serm. 
ii. To Rdr. (Arb ) 51 Belyke they Icermes] wer not used and 
Oommen up in hts lime. 1593 Shaks. a VI, iv. u. lo 
Well, 1 say, it was iieber nierrie world in England, since 
Genilemen came up. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. (1869) 6a/i 
Bcfuie they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 1847 L. Hunt AUn, IVornen. ^ Bhs. 1 . ix. 161 
This genileman, who died not long after policemen came up. 
tf. To rise in laiik or possitlun. Obs,^ 
xgjo Palsor. 435, I am come up, as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse . He nis mcrvaylously come up 
within a ycrc or two. 153S Goverdale a Chron. xxL 4 
When loram came vp oner his fathers k^mgdome. *561 
Hoby tr. Coutij^bone's Courtyeris^jp Y vjb, No[l] to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention ; 
to arise, to turn up ; to rise in the mind. 

c8aa FraseFs Mag. XXX. xoa/a Now^ and then a name 
would come up in the conversation which 1 remembered. 
s886 Mrs. C Praeu Miss Jacobsen's Chance II. x. 138 
Chepstowe’s talk . . would keep coming up in her mind and 
dusturbing all her efforts. 1869 Sat. Kov. 34 Nov. 580/1 
That [question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years. 

h. To rise in amount or value; to amount 
io ; to rise to the level or height of ; to attain to 
gome standard or requirement, to equal. 

x6ii Shaes. IVint. T. il i. 193 He Whose ignorant ere- 
dulide, will not Come vp to ih* truth. 169s Woodward 
Hat. Hist. Earth J.), All these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test, We of 
Ireland ore not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 6a f 8 These Writem. .not being 
aole to come up to the beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans. lygotR. Pultock] LHo P. Wilkins 
60, 1 No tailor can come up to it. xSae Exa^ner'^o. 6 m. 
171/1 HiH vocal pieces do not come up to Mosarts. twp 
Mrs. E. Kbnnaru Lamdinga Pri>u III. vi. xi8 ITie results 
did not quite come up to hm anticipations. 

i Naut. To come to a direction ; to come os 
near to the wind aa a ship will bear. 

1633 T. James Voy. 19 The wmde..caine vp at South. 
xfiuTNARBOROuoH Acc. Ssv. Lats For. 1. (171*) *69 ** *** 

tlie Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. mmI foggy* »748 
Bulkblby & Cummins Voy.S. Seas 17 ^e 
the Night she came up no nearer than S- by W. and S. S. W, 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head Wg. 
1833 Maxryat P. Simple xv. She has come up anin. 1867 
Smyth SailoPs Word^kk. s.v., A close-hauled ihip comes 
up (to her course) os the wind changes in her favour. 


J. Nmt. tram. Tbtlaeken (a rope, cable, etc.% 

1704 J. Haoois Lex. Toekn. av. Come up 

Capstan, that is, slock the Coble which you heave by, iBm 
Wbalb Diet. Terms X14/0TO ‘come up 'a rope or tackle, is 
to slack it off. c dkgsoRudises. Hmrig. (Woole) *07 To come 
up, to cost loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett. In order 
to take in closer to the ^lonk. 

k. In the imperative, a call to a horse, dial. 
\%ri Af. W. Line. Gloss., Como-up, said to horses to uige 
them on. 18B4 Cheek. Gloss., Corns up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. s888 Under, 
Currents L i. 3 He . . implores them [honesj to ‘come up 
or *go on', as ocesuon demands. 

L Many come up! ksta Mabbt, 
a^Phrusodbsy. (The prepositional constructions in VIII. 
and adverbial combinauons in IX, ore not included.) 
Cornel imper. 33; camtpros. conf. 34; come Easter, etc. 
3S ; come ^ht days, etc 35 b; coming I 36; coming six, 
etc. 30 ; (time) to come, 3a ; to timing, 3a P ; come (ss 
butter or cheeae)k 15, come a-begging, etc., 3 c; come and 
— I 3 d ; c and go, ra ; ra cropper, 09 b ; c cheap, 94 b, c ; 
c cowo in the world, 56 e ; c down upon, 56 g ; c down with, 
56h; ctosy, a4b,c; efrom, 11; cin fur, 390; fin place, 03; 
c in sight or view, 6 ; r in usefuU etc. 59 J I ^ hi one's wy, 
fib; c in wiibi 59 n ; r into action, contact, etc. la ; c into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc., lab; rinto court, market, 4b; 
^into one's head, mind, xob; ^ into view, 6; rinto the 
world, 4 c ; r it. 97, 98 ; c natural, 04 c ; c on ! 6a f ; c out 
with, fis ; c thanks, 31 ; r to all. 45 g 1 ^ lo be or to do, 3 b, 
03 b : r to bear, a b ; r to an end, 50; r to a halt, ac ; r to 
a point, 5b; do one’s knowledTC, xo b; r to little, much, 
nothing, 45 g ; to oneself, one s senses, 45 h ; r to one’s 
turn, 90 ; r to pass, ax ; r to place, 03; r to the bar, the 
hammer, 4 b; c to the rescue, 4 a; c to the wonit, 45 . g! 

£ true, 94c; c under notice, etc. fib; cupon the partM, 
48 f; cone's ways, 3g; c within (one's) reach, within the 

I^r other phrases, or corns Amiss, Homk, Short, Spbbd, 
of Age, to Anchor, to Blows, to Close Quarters, lo Grief, 
to Hand, to Heel, to Life, to Light, to Nature to the 
Front, to the Point, to Terms, to Time, to an Unoes- 
btanding, up to the Mark, to Uie Scratch, come you Seven, 
etc., see under theae words. 

Coma tb.^ Forms : 1 cyme, oime, 3 

kime, keome, kamo, oume, 4 ouxn, ouxnme, 
ooome, oomzna, 4-5 oome, com. [OK. cyme 
OTent. type ^kumi-z, vbl. abstr. f. kuman to 
come ; cf. ryne coarse, byge bend, etc. Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been him ; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to the vb] 

1 1 . Approach, arrival, coming. Obs. 
r 888 K. Alfred Boeih. xxxix. f 13 Morsensteorrs boda)> 
haere sunnon cyme, c m Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 
Hwylc tacun hines cymes, c xao« Lay. 3969 J>e king wes 
gled for his kime 1 1075 come]. Ibid. 08141 Of J>inc kume 
[1075 keome] nis na wene. a xsos afi Of hts 

cume careles. a 1300 Cursor M. 53t«) Of his com pe king 
was fain. Ibid. 17900 (Gntt.) Bodword of his cum to bnng. 
e 1400 Dssir. Troy 375 The cause of his come, c soyo 
Henry Wallaco x. 046 Tbair cruell com maid cowardis for 
to quaik. (Still in comp. : income, outcome, dowttcomo, etc.] 
2 . Come and go : passage to and fro. 

1843 Browning Blot tn’Se. 11, llie noiseless come-and-go. 

A. Lang Myth, A’iV«a/, 4 Rolig. 11 . iu8 There was a 
constant come and go of attributes. 

attrib. 1887 Jessovp in xp/A Cent. Mar. 377 The come-and- 
go people who nire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. 

d. Sc. * Growth, the act of vegetation ; as 
There's a come in the grotsnd, there is a consider- 
able degree of vegetation ’ (Jamieson). 

Cong (kd“m, k»m), sb.^ Now chiefly dial. 
Also 5 pi. oomys, 7 ooom, 9 ooomb, oomb. 
[Known only from 15th c., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. keim in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. ^cAm :-OTcuL type *kaimo- in ablaut rela- 
tion to *ktmO’^ '^ktmon-, whence OHG. chtm, 
chtmo. It has app. been somelinicB confused 
with prec. ; cf. Come v. in sense 14.] 

The radicle of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and is then dried up by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the malt. In earlier 
quots. the acrospire was perhaps included. 

c Z440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comys of make 1x499 commys], 
pululatos. z6x5 Markham Eng. Housew, 11. vii. (i668' 

You shall rub it Ithe Malt] exceeding well between your 
hands, to get the Oime or sprouting clean away. Ibid. , The 
falling off of the come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. i. 3 In (Torn [the Radicle] is that 
Part, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Come. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. Come, small Rtringt 
or malt. 1871 OuvBR Elem. Bot. 11. 079X110 sprouted radicles 
(called coombs or chives) arc broken off and separated. 1888 
W. Somerset Word-bk. a.v. Combmgs, In the process of 
malting each corn of barley grows a very distinct root — 
called combings or combs. 

t Comep tb.^ Obs, [a. OF. come, ad. L. edma hair 
of the bead, foliage or top of a tree, etc.] The 
' head ' of any plant : cf. Coma * i c. 

1598 Lvte Dodoens ii. lix. 005 Y» flourcs grow in a spiky 
busne or tuffet . . like to Cuckow Orchis, .sauiiig they lacks 
suche a come or ooppe. 

Conia iyaom), pa. pple. of Comb 7a, used adjec- 
tively in comb., as new come, come out. come down. 

zgfia Jewel Apol Ck. Eng. v. i, A new comen up matter. 
iM Birnie Arfn8-il«rfa//(i833) 15 Being but of tlie newt^ 
come-ouer antiquity. 1803 Lisle 4m O.k H.T. Pref., 

A new come doctrine, sfisg Meade in Ellis Orig. Left, 
I. 095 IlL 060 The new come-bome jpiests. 18^ MRS. 
Gaskbll in Comk, Mag. Mar. 304 If 1 were a coow-out 


mnglall^ MiPaffJMlO. e 6 May 4/t, Iha/n uBtad 

with a good many of these obme-down oaea 

Ooma, obi: lorm of Comb, Coom, Coombi. 
t Ooina^ufainz sb. Obs. [f. vbl. phr. to eme 
again I see Comm p. 31.} A direction to come 
again ; a deferring of attention. (Cf. Prov. iU. a8.) 

ifiefi Hbalbv Theofhrmi,, CavUUna 5 Those which desire 
hssdly to speak with him, he gfveth them a Coine.«gaiiie. 

Coad-at-abla (kemise-ikbl), a. colioq. Also 
I oomeatable, oomo-ateble. [f. the phrase cwne 
at (tee Comb v. 38) + -abub.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible, attainable, obtainable. 

Z687 T. Brown Lik. Conse. In Dk. Buckkm’s Wks. (1705) 
11 . ri8 The Poultry wot not so oomeatable os tbsir Neigh- 
bours desir’d. 1698 Tsyon Msec. Pref. 1 Remedies.. cheap 
and easily Gmie.at*ablQ. STSi (Jibber Lady’s Lent Stake i. 
Pleasures which were a little more comeatable. 1789 L loyd’s 
Evening Post 11-13 Sept. aWa Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. 1809 NaveU Carom. XXI 1 . 43 The come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s coie. ihtf H. D. Incus 
Channel I si. 045 Any of those ooroemtable documents. 1839 
Ld. Meadowdank in Swinton Rep. Trial W, Humtpkrys 
3x8 'The Scotch estates were cosily oome-at-able. 

Hence OomM:t-a>1»l‘Utj, Ooiiia-«*t-aldoiiMB. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shtusdy <17601 II. vii. 53 The . . commt- 
ability, and convenience of all the parts. 1870 Dsu'ly Herns 
07 SepL, Her inferiority in the numbers, and still more in 
the ‘ come-at-ableneM ' of her forces. 

ConO-ba'Ckf sb. dial. The Guinea-fowl. 
i8aa Hone Every-day Bk, 1 . 536 The pintados called 
comenweks squall. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdals Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Come-back, a name given to the guinea fowl, 
from its common cry, which sounds like the words ‘ Come 
Wk '. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Wd.M. 
Oo'nie-by-ohanoe. colloq, A person or thing 
that comes oy chance ; an illegitimate child. 

S760 L{fs 4 Adv. of Cat 35 He put me out to nurse .. 
since I was a com^y-chance. Whyte-Melvillb 

Kaior/slio xix. 9x3 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chonce. iSM Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 
153 Come-by-chofsee, a bastard. A Rtray pigeon who has 
t£en up ms abode with your flock is a come-by-chonce^ 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

Corned, obs. 8c dial. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Said of barley : see Comb v. 14, sb.'* 

Co-meddle, var. CoMmsddlb v. to mix together. 
ComediftSl (kifmi'di&n). [ad. P'. comlaien, f. 
L. type ^cdmeedi&n-us, f. comadia, a. Or. Kuyi^ux 
Comedy.] 

1 . One who plays in comedies, a comic actor. 
Sometimes ‘a player in general, a stage-player* ^.). 

i6es Shaes. Twel. N. 1. v. 194 Are you a Comedian T 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. fi;>a A stage for plaiers 
and commedians. 1897 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. iv. (17x5) 


famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. fig. One who acts a feigned part in real life. 

£ 1873 S.C. Art qP Complais. L fiT'hese men, says he, are 
rolessed Comcedians, oo you laugh, they strive who idiould 
lugh loudest ; If they observe that you have any disposi- 
tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Tears. Ibid.yx, 
57 They will scarce ever give ear lo him after, regarding 
him onely as a Comoedian, who says what he thinks noL 
2 . A writer of comedies, a comic poet 
1581 Sidney Apol. Pootrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them [characters] by the Comedian. i6aa Pbacham 
CotHpl. Gent, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but *rcrence as a pure and elegant speaker. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 138 He was in his younger days a 
noted Poet and Comedian. 1844 Maurice Mor. Phtlos. in 
EncycLMetrop. (xSs?) 11 . 580/1 The comedian . . did never^ 
thelees. .take such liberties with the gods of bis country, etc. 
8 . attrib. and Comb. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, A 
comedian tongue is the only perswosive ornament to win a 
Lady. 183a Lithgow Trap, iil (x68a) xo8 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of^vn Upon a golden Stage. 1863 Pbpys^ Diary 
X July, His Lordsnip had made a long and a comedian-like 
speeck 1798 Toldervy Hist. '/woOrpham ill. 141 The 
comedlan-hke psolm-singer. 

t Come'ditt&t. Obs. Also •ant. [?ad. It. 
comediante, ppL sb. from comedian * to play Come- 
dies* (Florio), f. comedia Comedy J ComtniAW. 

North tr. Gueuara’s Diall qf Primes^ 1. *!v. 79 b, 


Comcedient Ved. comedian]. 167s n. Stvbbb ftqpty 29 
The (^mediants had not patienoe to read it. 
tConiB'diatai p- Obs. rare. [f. L. edmadia 
4- -ATE, after It. comedian 'to play Comedies' 
(Florio).] trans. To act as in a comedy; to 
'play*. 

1804 Darcib Birth ej Heresies Kvii. 71 When the Masse 
Priest hath plaid the part of the bang'd thcofe. .hee after- 
umrds comoediates the Centurion. 

Coiliedic (k^mrdik), a. rare. (^d. L. cbmadic* 
us, a. Gr. xoifiqilkEdt pertaining to comedy.] Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, comedy ; comic, 
si. . Q. Rev. (Ogilvie), Our beet oomedic dramas. 

1 06 lll 6 *dicftl| tf • Obs. rare, [f. at prea 4 -al.] 
Of the nature of comedy. 

s6oe 0 . £. Reply to Libel 11. iU. fix Their ooroedicall danc- 
ing moseei, skipi^g and hopping about the altar Ilka opea 
H 6 on 46 iinill 6 (kain^te'n). [Fr., fern, cd eomi^ 
dim Comedian.] A comedy actress. 

(In common theatrical iim.) 
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oolonniRTA. 

OoaMffiAfete <kAafiU,ett). h. It 1 

‘ a piet^ibW comedy* moilo),ain. of<^ 

A ot dfaihft of a tligkter th^a 

comedy; a ihoit or iliglit comedy. 

Apr. 4 ;;a [AtCwmntGardwil a 
Tale of tho Pwt ^uf (a^comodiotu*. vMo baii> .. wm 
bitmght to ligju. iCfa jea*£rr 8 Apr. H A oomodnitto it 
a tarm £w a now apacieR of drama. A tuma 

was lyquiiod for that d warf speeias of comedy that is oot ao 
hrO|^ as farce, nor ao light as vaudavillOr nor so tri^o as 
mellodrama .. It ought, being a apacias, to ba oomplma in 
itself, and not naraly two or three soanas belonging to a 
larger comedy. t886 Mamk, Exmm, 6 Jan. 3/1 An iia- 
pobUahad oomadiatu * First come, first aervad*. 
t Oomedio'griij^av. Ohs. rar§. [r. Or. m»- 
/dfrfiioypa^of comic writer (f. Hnyu^hla comedy + 
•ypeupof writing) *f -*R.l A writer of comedief. 

Holinrhbo Chron. 1. 174 Much like vnto him, whom 
the Comediographar marketh for a foola. sdfid in Blount. 
Comadiflt (k/^'m/dist). rar§. [f. CoKBOT ••• 
-1BT.] A writer of comedies. 

sBip W. Tavlos in Msmikly Mae. XLVIII^S Laning, 
the fabulist and comadist sS^ A iJunmum it Dec. 897 [He] 
haa placed himself in the first rank of English comediets. 

Qomedltle, bad form of Commodity. 

II Comedo (k^mfdd). Also, after Fr., oomo- 
don ; pi. -d nea, -os, -oxib. [L. comedo ^ •dnem 
glutton, f. comedifro to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.] 
*A small worm -like yellowish black -tipped 
pasty mass which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are found on the cheeks, forehead, and nose.* 
Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

1066 tr. HcbrtCs Dit, Skin (New Sjxl. .Soc.) 1 . 193. 
1874 Ruddock Text-bk. Hamx^p. Med. 698 This collec- 
tion when squeeiad out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, having the appearance of a small grub or maggot 
(ficmedoHts), hence it is sometimes called * niaggot-piinple * 
or ' whelk *. 1878 DuHaiNO Die. Skin 116 Comedo is a dis- 
order of the seliaceous glands.. They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos. 1877 T. r ox Atias Skin 
Die. 98 Out Acne Simplex is nothing more nor lest than 
inflamed comedo. i88s Die. Skin 4* Blood 9 The exposed 
ends become black frotn dust and smoke . . and the whole is 
called a ' black-head ' or comedone. 

Come-down^ sb, [f. vbl. phrase cotne down : 
see CoMK V. 56.] 

1 . A descent, a downfall ; a notable reverse. 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxviii. This was a great come- 
down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 
the galley. 1663 Rev. a Sept 998/9 The Ott affair is a 
pitilul come-down. 

1 2 . Castle {of') come-down. [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange ; the latter may be the original.] 
fig. An edifice that has come to ruin ; an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown. Obs. 

^ Foxa A. ^ >lf.(i596) 1909/1 Her high buildingea 
of SUM ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1583 H. D. Godlio Treatise Faith ^ IVks. 87 Sufficient to 
haue ouerthrowne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing by the works of the law and grace, a 1635 Sibbks 
Comm. 9 Cor. i, 19 (1869) 951 Many mistake, and build 
castles in the air, comb-downea as we say. 1660 S. Fishkr 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. 431 The reasonable Reader may read 
afore-hand what a Come-down Castle the rest of thy Baby- 
lonish Building is like to be. 168a H. Morb Annot. 
Glanvilts Lux O. 993 The fairest and firmest structures of 
Philosophical Theorema. .will become a Caatle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground. 

Comedy^ (kpmfdi). Forms: 4 oomodye, 4-6 
oommedy, 6 -7 oom(xn)odie, -y(e, 7 oomcedy, 
-le, 5-7 oomedla, 5- comedy, [a. F. comidte 
(14th c. in Littr8), ad. L. edmoedia, a. Gr. irw/iqiSia, 
n. of practice f. comedian ; a compound, 

either of aufsot revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, leitfsy village + AoiBbs singer, 
minstrel, f. dslb-tiv to sing (cf. Ode). The awfiqfbbs 
was thus originally either the *bard of the revels* 
or the * village-bard * : see Liddell and Scott] 

L A stage- play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to other than dramatic 
compositions, the * happy ending* being the es^ 
sential part of the notion. In the English use of the 
lenn the iollowing stages may be distinguished: 

fa. Its mediaeval use for a narrative poem 
wil^ an agreeable ending. [Probably taken from 
Italian; df. the Divine Comedy, the great tri- 
partite poem of Dante, called by its author La 
Commedia, because * in the conclusion, it is pros- 
perous, pleasant, and desirable and in its style 
Max and onpretending being * written in the 
vulgar tongue^ in which women and children 
sp^ *.] 

1374 Chaucbr Treylus v. iBoe Go, UtUo booka, go, ray 
little tragedie, Thar God my maker, yet er that 1 dye. So 
aende me myght to maken aom comadye I o adja Lvoo. 
Moekmt ProL v. i. My maiater Chaucer with freah comadiea 
• .that whilom ouKle fd plteoua tragediea, 1430 
Troy IL xl, A eoaaady hath in bla gynnynge, A pme 
lace a maiier complaynym, And afleremraa endet^n 
gUdamam, MffhWaMroM Eng. Pretty (1840) 11 . vi. 17 The 


* narrative, liiy-a Kaiaau Mitit li». tv* v. 

.between the Divine Gem^ aad the 

tb. Applied to myttery-playa or intoliidei 
with a proaperoui ending. 

am PALBoa eer/t ComsMy of a ehriatmea ploya, amm 

m^ie. ifiaSBALBf/iVdrAAbrafiiCoiBedvDratttariudaeBau 


v*™* oy Minaa in tne aeaeit. tfse itttie), a newe meiy 
and wittio Comedleor Enterlude. .treating vpon tha Hiatorie 
of ideob and Eaau. 1^ Shaxb. L. a 7 x. v. ii. 46a Heere 
waa a conaant, .Knowme aforehand of our memmant. To 
dash It like a Chijatmaa Comadie. i6id Bullokab, Comedie, 

* play, or interlude the beginning of which ia ever fult m 
troublea and the end Joyfiill. 

o. Applied to the ancient comedies, as they 
became known after the Renascence. 

i^s Elvot Gov, t, xiii, Therence and other that were 
tmtera of comedlea 1531 Robinson tr. Mords Uto^. 1. 
^Arb.) 64 Whylea a comraodye of Plautua is pla^dnge. MBB 
M. KvrriN Andrta, the first Comcedie of Terence i^nghsh. 
test T. Ranoolth, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Honesty. . translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
Thirlwall Hist. Greece HI. xvill 8x A direct address to 
them [the spectators) became a prominent and almost an 
assential member of every comedy. 

d. The modern use, arising out of b and c. 

* Rfister Doister is regarded as the transit ion -play from 
»e Mysteries and Enterludes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of Modem Times* (Arber R. D. Introd. 6 k 

* ** Ralph Roister Doister ** is the first regular comedy in 
our language * (HazUtt O. E. F. III. 54! 

* >SS3 Udali. Royster D. Prot. sa Our Comedia or Enter- 
lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 


Lasse a Cotnocdie. 


S775 Sheridan Rivals Pref., The play 
. . was at that time at least double the length of any acting 
comedy. x8ax Byron Juan 111. ix. All comedies are ended 
by a marriage. 187a Guo. Eliot Middlem. I, They looked 
like a couple dropped out of a romantic comedy. 

2 . That branch of the drama which adopts a 
humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 
characters and incidents. fSometimes personified^ 

Old. Midtile, and New Comedy : the three stages ot Attic 
comedy ; the first two were largely farcical or Imrlesque in 
character, and indulged freely in political and social carica- 
ture ; the la.st corresponded to modem high comedy. 

1387 TaEvisA Higaen (Rolls) I, 315 )>ere [in Sicily) waa 
commedy a song of gestes finite 1 roiinde. 1981 Sidney 
Apot. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 Tha ComecW is an imitation of the 
common errors of our life. 1989 Puttknham Eng, Fotsie 
1. xiv, (Arb)47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
place, more ciuill and pleasant a great deale. 199B B. Jonbon 
£v. Man in Hum, Pro!., Persons, such as comedy would 
choose. When she would shew an image of the times, And 
SDort with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 Addison 
1 taly. yenice. Their Poets have no notion of gented Comedy. 
1769 Johnson in Boswell xo Oct,, Comedy . . exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 


many misers: farce, .exhibits individuals. NxSjlpDBQutNCRY 
Shahs (Morley’s Univ. Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination . . had a freedom and breadth 
of manner wliich excels the comedy of Shakespeare. 

1 8 . A humorouB or burlesque composition. Obs, 
1607 Topbkll Serpents it 6 $p 718 Homer in his Comedy 
of the fight betwixt Frogs andf Mice. 

4 . fig (of action or incidents in real life.) 

1970 B. Goocie Pop. Kingd. 11. (1880) soil Then hath the 
Comedy oil hir partes. 1988 Shako. L. L. L, v. ii. 886. 
X99a G. Harvey Fours Lett, g They . . can relate atraunge 
and almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition. S709 Pops Let. to Cromwell xg Aug , Here is a 

! glorious standing comedy of Foola ^ 1870 Morlbt Foitaire 
1886) 138 Those who look with cynical eye upon, .the great 
luman comedy. 1879 Hambrton Intel!. L(fi in. ix. X19 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. 


X99S Huloet, Come^e parte, ac/ar. Comedye player, 
actor uel trix. 1987 GToldino De Momay ix. xi6 So^o- 
cles, Aeschylus, and tne very Comediwriters speake after tha 
same manner. s836n4B B. D. Walsh Aristeph. Clende 1. 
iv. Don't strain affer jests, or attempt to perform The 
C^cdy-clown. 1888 Deuiy News 94 SepL 6/3 Made . • 
to yielo a handsome profit as a comedy house. 

t CoBiady^. Obs. [Of obscure orig^ : Dn 
Cange has ^ comedia, fromniigerie, Clogs. Lat. 
Galt 135a ; on idem qu. Companagium vel Fro- 
mentcia. Connexion with L. comedire to con- 
sume has been snsgested : but cf. Comadb.} 
rs46oJ. RuaaBLiri^. Nurture in BedeesBh, z9oCoiiiediet, 
Cawdelles cast in Cawdrons, ponnes, or pot tea 

Comedytee, bod form of Commodity. 

Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Combt. 
t Oonal, OQIIIbI. Obs. rare. Found only In 
Layamon, in the dat plural, on {irma, 0/) come^ 
Ian, conUen, comela, de., cumelan, w In (from) 
tents or (?) temporoiy covezts. 

Tha loier text actually subetitutes in one plooa * in teldea* 
■in tonts ; in Wace the word was generally busekoment. 
c laog Lav. fifiee per he hundede on comelan ^ 1079 was 
an bontinge) wfli his hird-lferen, I hon wude 01 Kolotere. 
Ibid, X1008 rat Coel king seoc lai an oonden [e layfi In 
comelan). Ibid, aoaya J’ot hM comen bUudues ber Baldulf 
loi on comele [c <079 in teldea). Ibid. 00905 Chlldric com 
of comela to ArBure poik kinga Ibid. 30400 per pe king 
CadwoSlan wnnede on cumelan [c saM comelanL 
(DoubtfiiUy oonjectured to be identical with OE. eusuM 
mOS. cumbai^ OHG. chsanped, a woid orig. 

meaning * sifninm *, aigti, token, mark for recognition, but in 
0£. cap.wimUta(y aigii, eosi^ bnanor. 



1 . Pleasingf appearance; graceftilness or beauty 
of form ; handsomeness. (In mod. use generally de- 
noting a homelier stvle of beauty : of. Comblt «.) 

CI369 Chaucer Dethe Blauncke 897 So had she Sum 
mountede hem al of beaute Of maner and of comelyneai^ 
X599 Edkn Decades iV. ind. (Arb.) 56 Bodies of naturau 
bewtie & comelynesse. Mzx BiBlr Isa, liii. 9 Hee hatli no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa I. U.7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness . . having 
not so much to lose as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporate. t8j6 Hue. Smith Tm Trump. (X876) 
3S3 Moral Deaiity . . is as superior to superficial comelioeai 
as mind is to matter. 1846 Pbiuicott Ferd. 4 le, 1 . iii. ifio 
Distinguished by tha comeliness of his person. 

2 . Suitable .e«s, becomingness, seemliness, de- 
cency, proprielv. 

S399 Lancl. Rick. Redelet in. 184 Ffor curtesie, ffor cemly- 
nesse. ne Obr hU kynde herte. c 1440 Promp. Parv. m 
C omlyness or seemelyneHse, decencia. X961 Daub tr. BuL 
linger OH Apoc. (15731 Agaynst the comlynes of aincere 
religion, sfias Bacon Ess., Iriendship (Arb. > t8i How many 
'1 kings are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Cummines, say or doe Himselfe ? 1699 Usshbr Bo^ Dim. 
(1647) 995 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time froig 
all the commodities and iJeasurcs of this life, so far as comm 


III. i«a^u) 164 To conduct themselves with incrediUe 
aobriety ana comeliness. 

Comeling Ckemlii}). anh. and dial. Forms: 3 
oume-i Isiime-, kymeling, komelyzLg, (? kernel 
Ung, -lyng), komlyng, 4-5 oumling, -lyng, 
4 oumbling, oumlyxie, 4-5 ooiiilyng(e, -ling, 
(oommelyng, -ling), oomelyBg(e, 4- oomelink, 
[GE. *cumeling, f. cuman to Comb -h -LiMO ; cf. 
OHG. chorneling, mod.G. kbmmling, in en-, 
empor-, nachkdmmling. etc.] 

One who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents ; an immigrant, new- 
comer, stranger, sojourner; also iobs.) a novice. 

riago Gen. 4 Ex. 834 Ne) ilc hui^e hadde iae louereding, 
Sum was king, and sum kumeling. lays Rotuli HustdrwL 
(x8x8) 11 . xi8a, Capit et retinet averia de oatraura [■«»- 
trayj quae dicunt wayf vel cumeling. saey R. Glouc. 
(1794) 95 pou hast now forsake My do3ter , . & to a kerne* 
ling take. 1340 Hamvolb Pr. Consc, 1385, 1 am a com- 
melyng towarde pe, And pilgiym, ala aiie my fadera was, 
c XR7S Sc. Leg. Samte, Petrus 649 He wea bot a cumlyne. 
136b Wveur EPh. ii. 19 Now )e ben not herborid men ana 


new cum man or woman, 1577-87 Harrison Deecr. Brit, 
in Hof inshed iv. 6 lliese new comlings began to molest the 
homelinga. 1819 Southby Lett. (1856) 11 . 401-9 To hear. . 
that the new cornel ing had proved to be of the more worthy 
gender. 186a Marsh Orig. 4 Hist. Eng. Lang. 139 A acttled 
animosity between the home-bom and the comenng. 

at f rib. x^e Wycuv iVisd. xix. to In the coroelins wonyiig 
of hem [xjn dwellyng among EgipciansJ. 1987 HARRiaoN 
England 11. ix. (1877) 1. 189 The comeling Saxons. 

D. (.Sec quot.) dial. 

1808 Jamieson, Cnrnhn, any animal that attaches itself to 
a person or place of its own accord. 

Hence f Oo*maliugiiaH, state of a sojourner. 

tgU WvcLiP Eeeh. xx. 36, I thal lede out hem iro the 
kwnd of her cumlyngnes [t 386 dwelling )L 

CSoxnelokur, <ri>8. compar. of Comblt. 

Comalj (ku mli), a. Forms: 1 otmlio, 3 ottioui-' 
Hoh, 4 oomliohe, -lyoh, corn-, kom-, oiunli, 
4^-6 oumly, 4-7 oomly, 5 oomelioho, ooom-^ 
oornmly, 6 oum-, onxnelia, ooin-» oomeli, 6-y 
eomelie, 4- comely. Compar. 4 oomelokur, 5 
comlyar, 6- oomeller. Super! 4 oomlokeci, 
5-7 oomllaat, 7- oomeliest. [OE. cjmlie, f. ^me 




the cognate OHG. odv. ckdme, mod.G. Jkounp, 
means * with trouble or difficulty, hardly \ Fc. i 
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feim, the MHG. edj. Jkiim, hlrnimfnXi^ week, 
and the deny. OHG. thdmlg ^ weak, dellcAte, 
dckly ; cf. the ME. KiMt weak, silly, and Akixsd. 
These various developments of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. kAmi^ a general sense of 

* delicate*, as applied to workmanship or to con* 
stitution; perh. going back to the notion of 

* elaborate, made with trouble or difficulty \ (See 
however Kluge in Pauln. Braune's Btitr, a 1 . 557.) 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modem collc^ninl nse of * nice ' t.e. pleasant to 
the sight (* nice-looking*), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or sesthetical 
faculty, to the sensations or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 
cjmllc (see Sievcrs, Beiir. X. 497) was subsequently 
^ortened by position, and cymlU was thus brought 
into association with the eym- forms of cuman to 
Comb, so as to be made at length cum/i\ comfy; 
along with this went a gradual modification ol the 
sense, introducing the notion of * becoming It is 
noticeable, however, that MHG. had homlich^ 
komcnlichf and early mod. Du. komlick^ komelick 
(Killan), as actual derivatives of komen : cf. also 
L. conveniens^ OF. avenan/.] 

L Fair, pretty, beautiful, ^nice’. a. Of things. 
Delicately fashioned.) Hence, In later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, so as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1535, 
1632. arcA. 

e 1000 A^. Ps. exxi. 3 Hieruulom, X^ra 8u waore swa 
■wa cymlic ceaRter xeiunbred. cx^% E, E. AUit. P* B. 

B 6 In his comlych courte liat Vyna ia of blyaao. 

iNGL. Rich. Rtdele* in. 174 In comnche cloihingo as his 
■tatt axith. 1335 Covbrdalb 1 Tim. ii. 9 That they arayo 
them selues in comly apparell. i«68 Grafton Chrott. 1 1 . 36A 
Banners, Penons, Standards of silke, so sumptuous ana 
comely that it was a marvell to beholde. 1630 R. Johnson 
Kinged, ejf Commw. 133 Broader streets, cumelier monu- 
mentHi and handsomer buildings. 163a Milton Petueroso 
125 Civil-suited Mom.. Not trickt and frounc't . . But 
Chercheft in a comly Cloud. 1870 Hawthorne Et^. Bote* 
Bks.li. 199 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations. 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, ‘nice-looking*, 
pleasing: in modem use implying a lower or 
nomelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
but does not excite admiration. 
c 1340 Gnw. tjf Gr. K ni. 53 He he corolokest kyng h« 
court halde.s. CS450 CastU Howard Life St. Cutkbert 
(Surtees* 533 He was so comely and so fayre. c 1485 Digfy 
Myct . ' i88si 111. 67 No coinlyar creatur of goddes creacyon. 
t^-60 Stanley Hiit. Pkilot. 10 He was a Comely Man, 
and had aMajestick Mien. 1718 Uickbs & Nelson Kettle- 
well I. f 9. 30 He was a Youth of a very comely Form. 1718 
Gay Let. 9 Aug., Sarah Drew n^ht be rather called comely 
than beautiful. z888 Mahaffy Tour Hell. ^ Germ, iv, The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 


to. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station ; and hence to God and Christ (Cf. Fair 
sir.) Ohs. 

a 1300 Cnrtor M. 93961 (GOtL) pe car all of pat cumli 
ItinE iChristJ. a i4oo'5o A Lxander 354 ?a, quod he, 
oomiy qwene. Ibid. 470 Nay, quod he conuy IcynE. c 1400 
Yweune 4 Gaw. 9874 Cumly Cnst, that hcried hell, c 1460 
Ttmmeley Myst.^ Procetsue Noe 9x Comly kyng of mankyn. 
1 2 . Pleasing, agreeable, * nice to the senses or 
feelings generally. Ohs. or arch. 

4*1300 K. A lit. 6051s Two queues of Amazoyne, With 
twenty thousand.. Faire maydeiies .That weore wyght in 
bataiie. And comly in bed. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 444 
Cloth pat cometh fro he weuyng is nou3t comly to were, 
Tyi it is fulled. 1583 Stvibbes A*iat. Abut. ii. 51 Their 
hfure would . . ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober Christian.^. 1^ Capt. Smith Virginia 
m. V. 56 The Ring was the comliest, proper, civill Salvage 
we incountred. ^1 Milton .VaarMH 1268. 1883 Steven- 
son SiRtetado Si^. (1886* 45 They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 


8. Pleasing or agreeable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or aesthetic taste ; becoming, 
decent, proper, seemW, decorous, arch, or Ohs. 

le 1030 Han Meid. 95 Ba of god & of uucl, of cumelich & 
of uncumelich.) c 1440 Promp. Part*. 88 Comely, or semely 
in syghte, deems, ztft Bf. Parkhurbt Injunctions^ A 
comeiie and honest piilpet to be set in a comeli place of the 
Chorche. lefiS Grafton Chrom. II. 69 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford o^red himself to beare his crosse, rather than 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1997 Hooker 
Eccl Pol. V. Ixv. I o For the comelier and better exercise 
of our religion. s6is Bible Pt. xxxiii. 1 Prayse is comely 
for the vpnffht. 1614 Bp. Hall Coniempl. O. T. vii. v, 
How justly doe wee take care of the ooqidy burials of our 
frienda 1646 F. Hawkins Vouth's Be^^tonr 31 It is 
not comely to sop ones broath at Table, it ought to be eaten 
with a spoon. 41877 Barrow Serm. Wka 1716 I. 998 
Nothing IB more comely and agreeable to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1709 Pope Oefyee* m* 499 Marching 
home In comely order. 


t b. Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper. 
181B Woodall Surt^ Mate wka (1653) 1 A fine launcet 
is most comely, and much fitter than a larger inciskm 
knife. 

1 4 . ahsoi. or as sh. Fair one. (Cf. Bbiobt B. a., 
Clbab C. 1., Faib, etc.) Ohs. 


CB39B IVitt. Pateme 8^ KorteyslyclM kneliof komll 
he greet e 1400 Deeir. Troy 359 Jason. oomiy [Medea] 
can clip in his close armes. 

6 . Ceevd., as toomely-loobedM., having comely 
looks; comefy-iooking ^comefy-ndse adv. 
ct^Promp. Parv, so^a Comly, or cumlywyse. Beeonler, 
1664 Pepvs biary ai Tan., A comejy-looked man be was. 
1841 Borrow Zmeati I. x. H z. 167 One [woman] 1 
comely looking than the other. 

t Oomelyt Ohs. Forms : i of mlioe, 3 
oumaliohe, 4 oomelioha, oomllohe, oumll, 
Qommli, 4-5 oomiy, 5 oui^y, 6 oumlle, oome- 
lie, (oombly), 6-8 oomely. [OE. cymlice adv. f. 
cjmUe 7 <^y. see*LT^. Phonetic and sente history, 
as in the adi ] Handsomely, nicely, suitably ; in 
a aeemly or ^coming manner. 

a leoo Beottrulf 75 Ne hyrde ic cymKcor ceol gegyrwan, 
a zaag St. Marker. 19 pet ha cumellche faren. a zjoe Cur- 
sor M. 15209 Quen pis tius was commli di^ht. c zage Will. 
Paleme 2220 A cite nobul Enclosed comeliche aboute wip 
fyn castelwerk. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 170^ Tho sya they 


. . Men of armes ffaste ride. On courseni com!) , _ 

Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570 A iij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely may ame. 19M Sh a ks. LoveVt 
Compl. 65 Comely distant sits he by her side. z8as Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. ii. 11. (1651)937 Decently and comely attired. 

. Ded., Me speaks comely. 
^—1 ^ 


fpl. 65 Comely distant sits h« 
it. Mel. 11. ii. II. (1651)937 D 

Z691 Ter. Taylor Serm. i. Ep. 1 

tCfomely* V. Ohs. ran^'K [f. CoMXLT a.] 
trans. To make comely ; to grace, adorn. 

ZS73 Tusser Hush. (1878) 180 One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to waight, more comelieth thy table than other some 
eight. That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

Comelyd, -ziABse: see Cumblkd, Ohs., be- 
numbed. 


Comen, early form of Common a. and v. 
Gomen, early form of Comb inf. and pa. ppU. 
t Comenable, a. Ohs. Also 4 oomimable, 
-bil. (Cf. CoMUNABLT.) CoiTupt form of Convbn- 
-ABLE, Coven ABLE, due, convenient, suitable. 

a vjpaCurtor M. 10199 <Cott.l par he castel standes stable 
And cherite es coinunabic [r'. r. coucnabul]. c 1350 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870^ 349 Weehe- sholde, to he comenable somaunsa 
of Jw forscydie meyre, come, e 1440 Gesta Rom. 378 (Add. 
MSS.) A c 5 oin«nable tyme is not ycte comyn. 
fOomenaunt. Ohs. Also 4 oomenoant, 5 
oomnand, 5-6 oomnant, 6 oumnant. Corrupt 
Ibrm of Covenant sh. and v. 


138a WvcLiF Gen, vi. 28, I shal aett my couenaunt 
{Lamb. MS. C1400 comenount] of pees with thee. zsBp 
Eng. Giltis 36 pt alle h<^ comenaunts a^forsaid ssbuTde 
ben holden fenne and stable, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 804, 
I schall make myn commnunt so. a 1490 Knt, dt la Tour 
(x868)6s He yode . . and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. 1596 J. Hevwooo Spider 4 F. 
Ixii. 8 As I haue kept comnant at the full, So craue 1 of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Oomenaute, obs. f. Commonalty; Comenoe, 
Comend(e, obs. ff. Commence, Commend ; 
Comend, obs. pa. pple. of Common v. ; Com- 
ener, obs. f. Commoner. 

Comenio (kome nik), a. Chem. [Factitiously 
formed bv transposing the syllables of mectmic^ 
In Comenic Acidy a dibasic acid, C, H, O#, crystal- 
lizing in lij^ht yellow prisms: a pr^uct of the 
decomposition of meconicacid, hence called /inl- 
and meta-meconic acid. 

S873 Fownes* Chem. 739. Z876 Harley Mat. Med, 766. 
Comenlloh, obs. form of Commonly. 
ComenB,Coment,etc.. obs. ff. Commence, etc. 
Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Commonty. 
Come-0*ff, sh, [f. vbl. phr. to come off: see 
Come v. 61.] 

1 . A coming off the field of actiozs; a finish-up, 
a conclusion ; an issue. 

z^ Shirley Opp^timity 1. ii. This was Indifferently 
well carried ! I was jealous'Of a more lame come-off. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 935 'i'he Hopes of a safe come 
off at last. Z718 M. T>KM\rjsAthen. Brit. 11. la In order to a 
Politic come-off, he brought the matter to the Council-Table. 

2 . A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc. 

Z64S Milton Ammadti. ii. Wks. (1847)60/9 A quick come- 

off. s66z R. L'Estrange Relapdd^ ApostatSy For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with singleness of heart. 
a Z734 North Exam. 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 
serve the Author's Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this Time. 

8. The coming off or performance of anything 
planned. 

z897 Costello Millumaire Mincing L . 60 (Hoppe) That 
don’t look like a come-off. 

4 . A ‘getting off* a duty, etc. ; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performanoe. 

Z849 C. S. Bird Mariolatry 46 Th^ pray to them as a 
come-off. Z858 Hogg Lift Shelley if. It was a come 
off, but it would not do. zSto Emerson Soc. 4 Solii.. Dom. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) HI. 47 To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off. 

t Comeole, oba. by-form of Cameo. 
z688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 41/1 The Comeole Is a kind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour. 

Comd-outer, sh. U. S. [irreg. f. verbal phrase 
coma out (see Comb v. 63^ 4 -eb.] One who 
‘comes out* or aeparatea himself on principle 
from an establish^ society or organiaation ; 
originallv applied to certain religious dissenters ; 
M radical remrmer 19 religioua matters. 


i8fi8 HALtsotTOiv Humem ATtfAznr (BartkCtX I mu a Chill- 
tian man of the sect called cone-otum and have had aa* 
perienoe. 186a Maiwh Eng. Lang, m Independent thinheiii 
who pride tbcmselves on their mtiuty to venerable shani, 
and their disrag^ of hoery conventionalities. 1 mean the 
comeoutert. M HaepeVs Mag. Feb. 386 Badkal re- 
formers, ‘ come^outers *, levolucionisti. 

Coiil«-0*-will- Se. Also oome-of-will, Anv 
.person (or thing) that comes of his own acconl, 
or without being invited; a plant that springs np 
spontaneous ; a butard child. (Jam.) 

zSzs Scott Guy M, Hi, ‘Little curlie Godfrey— that's tha 
eldest, the come o* wifi, as I may say', ihaj Blaekw. 
Mag. Mar. 314 (Jam.) * The rest are upstaru and come>o'* 
witlii *. zM (jAaLYLB Frodk. Gt. IL vit. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-wul. 

Com«r (kp'mai). [f. Come v. •I' -be i.] 

1 . One who comes ; a visitor, an * arrival *. 

Lanol. P. Pi. A. 11. eo6 Freres with feir speeches 
fetten him hennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten (v. r, 
copedeni him as a Frere. ^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxx. 
136 Ma puxi XXX* of folke, withoutenoommersand gangers. 

Tindalb Mark vi. 31 There were many conuners 
and goers, tgpe Spenser F. Q. i. viiL 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast ihutt, ne living wight To . . answers conuners 
call. s9^ Shaks. Merck. V. 11. 1. ai. Z699 Leak Waterwks. 
24 For tne facility of coiners between the two Towns. Z779 
JoiiHaon Tax^mo-Tyr, 11 To leave his bouse to a csaxul 
comer. zMg Tbollopb Belton Est. ix. 101 So Clara pre- 
pered for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

fb. with adverbs, ahouty againy fyy tHydouty etc. 
Bjfia Langl. P. pi. A. n. 41 For knihtes of Cuntre and 
Comers aboute. S388 Wvclif Eaek. xxxv. 7 Y shal take 
awei fro it a goere and a comere a)cn. c Z400 Apol. LolL 
68 pe disciplis lowse he comtf out. S978 Gascoigne Steele 
Gl. lArb.) 65 And shewe their scarres to every commer by. 
zgBz Mulcastbr PoeiHons xxxix. (1887) ai6 Comers in, and 
Boers out of one countrey into another. z8oe Bkntham 
Wks. X. 356 Comers-in by birth ; comers-in by migration. 

0. often qualified by a word prefixed, as first, 
next comer, Chance-, Nbw-oomrb, Incomer. 

1377 Langl P. pi. B. XIX. Z40 Buryden his body & beden 
hat iiien sholde Kepen it fro ni^t-comcrcs, zsao Tindalb 
Gal. ii. 4 Be tmuse of incommers *546 UoALL. etc. Erasm. 
Par.y Matt. iv. 33 Farre cummers, out of other straunge 
countreyes. S849BP. Hall Cates Consc. 1. ix. 82 Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1795 De Foe Pay. round 
World {1B40) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. ^ zBii Coleridge in Southey's Life of Bell (18441 H. 
645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages. 9849 Tennyson Will Waterproof iy But let it 
not be such as that You set before chance-comers. 

d. AN comers: everybody or anybody that 
comes or chooses to come. 


1968 Grafton Chron. II. 380 The king, .who all that tyme 
kept open household for all none.Ht commers. Z614 Br. Hall 
ContsmpL O. T, vi. iv. To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers. t6o7 Collier Ess Mor. Suhi. 11. (1700) 118 The 
Temple of Honour stands open to all (jomers. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Osf. iv. (1889* 31 To make his rooms 
pleasant to all comers. 1867 Mor LEY Burke (1888) b8 
Where Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 

1 2 . A grower or ^ringer up : aaid (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Ohs. 

z6a6 Bacon Syloa 1 594 These latter eort [of plants] are all 
swift and hasty Comers. 

Comer(e. obs. f. Cumber, Cummer. 

Comerade, obs. f. Comrade. 

Comerawnoe, obi. f. Cumbrance. 

t Cornered. Perh. f. Cummer, F. commbre * fel- 
low godmother ' + -bed, u in kinred, kindred. (It 
is too early for comrade.) 

CZ488 Plump/on Corr. 63 [An abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child] You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my comem . . [Signed] Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

t Co-m 6 *rit, v. Ohs.^-K [f. Co- 1 4 Merit r.J 
To merit conjointly. 

z^ Br. Reynolds Lord*s Supp. xiL 6 oa Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 

Come-rogue : see Combooub. 

ComerouB, obs. f. Cumbrous. 

Ii Oomei. A Latin word [plur. contit-esy from 
com- together 4 1-re, it-uniy to go] meaning * com- 
panion, comrade*, which became in late L. a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (at the Comes Littorit 
Saxonici in Britain), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of ronk^OE. torly surviving in F comtCy Eng. 
Count. The Latin word is occasionally employe 
(pronounced k^'mfz) in certain technical uses, u 

a. Feel. Antio. A book containing the epiatles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Roman miiaal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Music. The repetition of the ‘ dux * or inb- 
ject of a fugue in another part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a ionr{|i below. 

O. Anat. A companion artery, vein, nerve, etc. 

d. Astron. A small companion alar in any 
duplex, triplex, or other ‘ system *. 

Cave Ecclesias/M Introd. s6 Have the Cemltarivi 
Honuur, or the seme Piece end Dignity which the Co miiot 
who hed well discharg'd their trust had conferr'd upon 
them, tftgk Penny Cfcl^\.u/o av. Puguey When the auh]sct 
. . pe dux . . is cmnpHied between the tonk and the diMnl- 
nanc, the answer (or eomes) most be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 Linoaed 
Anglo Sax. Ch, (1858) 11 . xi, 187 The Comet, or book el 
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^ «!»• of iho^^ w 

^’ 5 "*^^*'^ Vo«ofc- *M Tho 

■nAltor of turo tun forming a * X>tebl« SUf * It ofkm mUtd 
tiM tho prinotpia tUr, la;! T, Havdbm Bit. 

A[m^ 7 Tbdr ^eml con^!^ with the iitbcliiviAn artertea 
M Gbovb Bux (Iwder)* tea aarijr term for 

the firm tubject in a fugae—that wbich lei * ‘ 

being the ntemr or oompanion. 

tOoniMmti0ll, Ohs. Also 4 
oio>an» 5 oomMaaooun. 6 oomaiMMioyoiu 6-7 
oommegaation. [a. OF. comstaeim (13th c.), 
ad« L. comsssd/Oet^sm, a Bacchanalian fcvel and 
procesiion, a carouse, f. eSmessSrf, better Omit- 
sd~rf, held to be ad. Gr. aw/idtl'-eiv to hold a 
revel, f. etwiun revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with comedfre {comesumy ^ssum) to eat 
up, and hence it was often coupled with ebristas^ 
drunkennesa.] 

1 . Feattinit. banqueting, * riotous eating* (BlonntV 

c 1300 WvcLir Strm. Sel. Wka II. 994 Sich ofte etingit of 

men ben clepid commesteciouiit. e 1400 Apol. LtlL xxvi. 
93 Kalendit of Janiuer, in wilk turn teyingit, & comes- 
saSottniu & teftls, are ^euyn. 9544 Snp^U Tfta. VUl in 
Four Snj^itc. 33 What commesMicyon, dronckenet, etc: 
igfit N. (Rhem.) Gai, y, ei Fornicatton .. envies, nrar- 
dcrt,ebrietieB, commesMtions ( W YCLQr^unmeiurable etyngis ; 
Tindalb, glottony ; 1611 revellingN]. 1640 T.Taylob (W*t 
yudgem. 103 In all his day-riots or nights commetsatlona 

2 . Eating together. 

rsfi4S Howrll LtU^ 1x650) II. 94 Ther could be no true 
frendmip without commessaiion of a hushell of salt. ifilMS 
tr. BpuAmr/ St. ^*** u. 1x7 The Agapei, or Comnies- 
sations of the^ Primitive Christiana 

Comestible (.kjJmc'slib’l), a. and sh. Also 6 
oomastable, oommeatyble. [a. F. comestible or 
ad. late L. comestibilisy f. contest^ var. of comPs- 
ppl. stem of comet/ire to eat up, devour, f. row- 
altogether + to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs. in Eng. before 1688 : but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb. use, from French in 19th c.] 
t A. ou/j. hit to eat, e<lible, eatable. Obs. 

1403 Caxton Goid, Ltg. 39/4 All the mutes of therthe that 
ben conicMtible. 1333-4 Act 95 Hen. VI It. c. zi | 6 Any 
other fowle or their egges, not comestible. 1609 Holland 
A mm, Marcel, xxxi. ix. 4x4 All things comestible were 
spent. 1683 Salmon Boron Med. 1. 3x4 Take a Comestible 
thing, as Flesh of Fowls, Beasts, FisneSj etc. 

B. sb. Anything to eat, an article of food ; pi. 
eatables. { Ubually somewhat humorous or afTected.) 

1837 T. Hook yack Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles. 1848 Lytton Harold 
VI. vi. Other not despicable comestibles. 1865 Miss Brad- 
don Sir yaepter 111 . i. 5 Packing the comestibles. 

t Come'ltion. Obs. f^d. late L. comestiSn em 
eating, devou'ing, f. : 8(*e piec.J Eating; 

also Jig., the devouring action of fire. 

a iM Jf.r. Dykr Sel. Senn. 1x640) 963 7 'here must be a 
manducation, a comestion of the Word, a 1615 Bovs Wke. 
(1630) 701 Neither was this eating . . a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion. 
1630 BuLwisai 4 /f/Ar<vW(//. xii. zai The mouth whose office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. x 6 m Ashmolb 
CAem, Coil, loj Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by degrees, .burnt into Ashes, etc. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr.y Comestion (comettio), an eating or devouring. 
Oonmt (kp met). Fonns : 3-7 oomete, 6 
oomotte, Sc. oomeit, 7 oomett, oommet, oom- 
meat, 5- comet. [In late OE. cometOy a. L. 
cometa {also comPtes', a. Gr. aofijirtjs wearing long 
hair, (derr^p) xufiifTfjr long-haired star, comet ; A 
teofjui-tiv to wear the hair long, f ab^ttf the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. cometCy probably afterwards reinfoxced by F. 
comPtCy ad. L. comela!\ 

1 . A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or * tail *, sometimes of enormous 
length, and usually direct^ away from the sun. 

A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i. e. while it is in a part of its orbit near the sun. 
They have in all ages been superstitiously regarded as 
heraJds of strange or disastrous events. 

SIM O. K. Cknm. iLaud MS. * an. 1066 Sume men ewedon 
bat hit cometa le steorra were, bone sume men hatafi bone 
fexedon steorran. c uo^ Lay. 17871 pa i-eMen beo feorre 
asnneselcuSc sterre. .Of htmeomen leomen ijnstliche scinen. 
Pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. 1097 K. Gcot'c. (x7a4)548 
A sterre with a launce, pat comete iciuped is. 1:1440 FromF 
Parv. 89 Comet sterre or blasynge sterre, .ometa, 1^ 
Con^l. Scot, vi, 1 187a • 58 Ane steme . . callit ane comeit; 
quhen it is sene, tner occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit 
tnyscheif. c iMs Shaks. t Hen. IV, 1, f. 9 Comets import- 
ing change of Times and States, Brandish your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie. 1688 R. Holmr Armoury 11. 49/a A 
Cornett is the Fmbastador of some extraordinary matter. 
1797 Thomson To Mem. Sir y. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awful Wing pursu'd The Comet thro' the long Elliptic 
Curve. 1749 YouNd Nt. Th, iv, 706 Hast thou ne'er seen 
the comers flaming flight? i 860 Lockyrr tr. Guillemin'e 
Heatfene 969 It is now proved that most of the observed 
comets, if not all, form part of the solar system. 

B. The Latin form was frequent in ME. ; also 
Stella emstay varied with sUlla comata (lee Co« 
rate). 


6ftl 

«I0I TaavMA Bmdh. B»P^ A. vsii, aa. (149^1) igi. OoqMta 
U a Storm byelypiMd with btonom gfoySSa^ mSEOw- 
paava Ckewm. tag A storm thd oowata, dirrau hip 
beotos rito onto rmuni. 1434 Fsavaic vit. ecxKvIi iSfi^The 
sum oaUod atolU oonwtt» or y« hlatq^ngc storrs* 

sgTigTBifToH Gedceinrd, ax. (1300) 94* seemed to bring 
^tame predictions and uomets Wilis death. ifiolBr. Hau. 
Cfmr. VMues^ y. t. 6 e(The Good Megietratol. .the refiige 
of innoesiwie, the Coewt oftheguiltie. ittfi Bvbom Cknreki&s 
Gravoy 1 stood beside the gmve of him who Uaaed The 
cometof aseema. M SkBLRY Steia I, 339 The lurid 
eomst of Napoleoa'a forcans seenied likely to become a 
fixed star In toe heavens. 

1 2 . An old game at cards. Obs, 

1689 Shadwrli. Bttty F. t. i, Conversation , . mixed now 
end then with ombrn, trump, comet, or Incertain. 1693 
SpuTHkRNR Maid*t Last Prayer ui. iii. You have won 
above ;^6oo of her at Comet, ime H. Walpolb Lett H. 
Mann e8 Aug^ The evenings. .Lady Mery, Miss Lenevo 
and I play at Comet, sflfia Atkenmum No. ipsa. 969/a The 
Comet-game, otherwise called MaoUle. 

8. Used as Eng. for Cometes, name of a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails. 

s86a Wood Nat. Hitt, II. 949 llie Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar-tailed Humming Bird .. is a native of Bolivia s866 
Argyll Reign Law v. 'ed. 4) a^ Two species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly all that serve to distinguish the Species. 

4 . attrib. and Comb.y as comet-capturingy •stretun 
adjt : oomet-flnder, oomot-saeker, a telescope 
of comparatively low power and having a large field , 
used in searching for comets ; oomet-tall, the tail 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet ; oomet-wlne, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; oomat-wise adv,, in the 
manner of a comet ; oomat-yaar, a year in which 
a notable comet has appeared. 

1887 pHocTot Otker Sunt than Onrt 19 z The *comet- 
capturing ways of the giant planets. 1603 Drvden yuvenal 
Sat. x. (16971 971 Her *comet-eyes she aarts on ev'ry grace. 
1837 'Ihackeray Ravenswiftg vii, I have some ^Cornet nock. 
1871 tr. SchelUtPs Spectr, Anal. § 53. 946 The telescope A, 
a *comet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focus. 
1876 G. F. Chambbrs Astron, 701 The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior object- 
glass and coarady-divided circles. 1886 Pmoctob in 19/A 
Cent, May 690 Regions of ^comet-strewn space. tfiTfip 
Falconer Deter. Ainety-Gun Ship (R. *, Its huge mast .. 
From which a bloody pendant stretch'd afar Its *comet-tAtl, 


1871 M. Collins Marq, tjf Merck. I. v. 159 Ch&teau Lafitte, 
of the ^toniet year. 

Cometarium (k|nn6te«Ti^m>. [mod. L., f. 
comPta t -AHiUM ; alter planetarium.'] A mechani- 
cal contrivnnee (invented by Desaguliers) ior illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. 

1796 J. Ferguson Astron. 1 405. 1867-77 F. Chambbrb 
Astron. Vocab, Def. 914. 

Oometary (k^-mafiri), a. [f. Coribt or L. 
comP/a + -ARry after planetary y in late L. planPld^ 
rius. Cf. F. comPtaire.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a comet or comets. 

1639 Gaui.b Ma^astrom. 79 The prodigious aspects in the 
heavens (planetary, as well as cometary 1. 1748 Hartley 
Obterv. Man 11. iv. 400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
a come tary Orbit. 1787 Sm baton in Phil. Trans. LXX VII. 
319 note, A similar instrument to be made for cometary . . 
obAervations. 1833 Hrkkchfi. Pop. I.rct, Sc. iii. | 49. (1873) 
Z26 Few persons at all acquainted with oometary history. 

2 . Of the nature of a comet ; comet- like. 

1^7 Dk Quincey Wks. 11862) VII. 53 Their [coaches'] 
periods of revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 1869 
Phillips Vesttv. iii. 85 Cometary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowdbn in Lontemp, Rev. July 176 This cometary ap- 
parition . . where lies its nucleus? ana is its orbit ascertain- 
able? What is Victor Hugor 

Comether .k^me'^^i^. dial, ox colloq, [A dial, 
prununciatiun of come hithery used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.] In to put one's 
{ the ) comet her on : to exercise |)ersuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade oxer, coax, wheedle; to get 
under one’s influence. 

1838 Lover Hamty Andy Xu 92 He. .looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comuther on the widow. 18B3 
Rkadb in Harpers Mag, July 905/3 We must biw him, or 
put the comethcr on him. zfl 08 Berksh. Gloss. » Cometkery 
come hither. To put the * comether ’ on a person is to re- 
strain him. 1890 An Irishman (from correspt.', * 5 ure, he 
could put his comether on any woman 1 ’ 

Comotio (k/ime tik), a. [f Gr. L. co- 

meta comet -1- -ic, after p/anetic, L. planelicus. Gr. 
v\av7jTiie6\.^ Of or periainirig to a comet or comets ; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet. 

t66BPhil, Trans. III. Stri An Inclination of theCometick 
Dink to the Sun. s6f6 Whiston Th. Earth 11. (1739) 187 
The whole Cometlck System. 1843 Edin. Rev. I. 499 The 
greater eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 1879 Newcomb 
A Holden Astron, 391 The cometic nucleus. 

b. fig. Having some noted attribute of comets : 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

1661 K. W. Co*\f. Charae., Meere PoUHtian (i86o> 97 De- 
vising plots against such as hnve been his coadjutors to this 
commetique serenity. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Nirk^ 
land I, V. 196 Uis comings and goings were, .always cometic. 
Oomeidofolt ^Obs, [fasprec. -f - al. 1 --prec. 
1663 Phil. I'rans. I. tos The atscus of the Comencal Body. 
1748 Hartley Obterv, Man il U. X07 A fcash intamiixture 


af % 0— ScU.giMOBhfc. jO. msnWiJMv.XKIIL 
yoi Nq eossatloai 

(aodl. f. Gr. typa 

4’-br: cf. F. eelmdtegrapJIHf and 8M «CRAffun.j 
One who deaeribes comets. 

1616 OoAO Caiktf/. Bodies ti. vlU. sfo JtoditBhaeh, a Gffsat 
Comaiefrapliar, qnotod Havaltua 1067-770: T 
aBRS Astenm. iv, vil tSi WNna r 


OoaMto*gMra3r« rmod.f.asprec.qHiiAPRT. 
Cf. mod.L. comeUgra^Wt ¥, nemM^grapkip ] Do> 
sciiption of comets ; that part of astronomy whkh 
treats of comets. 

t 66 i -0 Phil. Trans. L 104 HavallaR, In hb Frodte to e s 
(by hun 90 called because it is at a Harbinger to hit Ctoneim 
graphy). t6S6 Goad Ceint, Bodies ui. ih 499, 1070 G« F* 
Chambers Asiren, 914. 

Oomatoid (kp^rndtoid). [f, CoMiv q 
t a- A name proposed for the asteroids (OooL 
1805). Obs, b. A name proposed by Prof. Kirk* 
wood of Indiana for luminous meteors, 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 53s Would not 
the term cometoids correspond best with the phenomena ? 
Z07I Kirkwood in Brit. Assoc, ReP. 1. 49 Tlie motions of 
some luminous meteors (or cometoids, ss perhsps they might 
be called). 

Oomato^logy. [f- Gr. type ^tro/iqroAoyid, t 
nofsifTffs (see Bbove^ + -Aoyia : see -logT.] The 
branch of astronomic science which deals with 
comets. In mod. Diets. 

Come- to -pans, sb, rare. Occurrence, event| 
fulfilment. 

sSa3 Galt Entail II. iv. 33 A very sudden comu-to-pass. 

Comewne, obs. f. Commumk v. 

Comfeot, obs. f. CoNFBcr. 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comfobt v. 

Comlbrle, -ry, obs. if. Comfkst. 

Oomflt (kirmfit), sb. Forms : 5 oonfeit, -fyt, 
-fet, 5-6 -fite. 5»8 -fit, 6 -fltte, oomfet(te, -fyte, 
-fytt, 6*7 -fitt(e, -flte, 6-8 oumflt, j -fitt, oom* 
feot, 6- oomflt. [ME. confyty a. OF. c&nfity cm* 
fite L. con/ectuniy confecta, sb. uses of con/ectus, 
-a, -urn, pa. pple. of eonficlre to prepare, make 
ready (f. com- together + tdcire to make), whence 
F. confire to preserve, pickle, etc. (Cf. Confect.) 
The change of cm- to com-y before /, is English.] 
1 . A sweetmeat made of some fruit, root, etc., 
preset ved with sugar ; now usually a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway seed, 
almond, etc. : a fugar-plum. 

Bursar* s Acc, {Merton College Ree. MS.\ Oingabi' 
confit dim. lib. viirf. ^1439 I-Vr. in Wr,-WaUher 
Cofjectioy confyt. 1474 Caxton CJ^ste iil v. G vj, I'hay that 
make confeccions and o 
Introd. Knowl. i6i 
wyll eate comfets 
43 Coriander cuinfits. 1398 Shakb. Merry IV. v. v. ss Let 
it . . haile kissing Comfits. 1694 W bstmacott Scri;^t, fhbr, 
5 Condited Almonds, vulgsrly called Almond Comhts. t090 
ScoTr F, M. Perth viii, wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
i8aa R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ivii. 394 [Ue] dis- 
tributed . .comfiu to the rest of the juvenile paity. 
t b. Hence, In comfit, Obs, 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in oomfyte. Jbld. 
^4 Brawn In comfyte. c X460 J. Russei.l Bk, Nurture 7x4 
in Bahees Bk. z66 With carawey in confite. 

t o. pi. Liquid or syrupy * preserves * ; jelly. 
Obs. rare. 


j^as Bradley Fam . Diet, s v. Peart, Do not take the Pan 
on the Fire, till such time a^you Judge^the Fruit IPcarsl 
done enough . ' ' ‘ 


then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 

Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. Ibid, s v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Comfits of Violets. 

2 . Comb., as comfit-eakey -maker, 

1394 Plat yewell-ho. ill. 55 Such as the Confit-makers vsa 
to put their confites in. xjjb Shaks. i Hen. IV, iii. i. 951. 
z6oo Let. in Harington /Vsgw Ant. 19a To eat two morfeu 
of rich comfit cake, zfigx Dekker Match me in Land, 1. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 137 A Coinfitmaker with rotten teeth. 

t Comfltp V. Obs. Also con-, [orig. perh. a. 
()F. confiter, f. confit \ afterwards referred directly 
to CoiiFiT sb."] trans. 

fl. To prepare, make into a ' preparation *. Obs. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 943/4 Take tliyse thynges & 
confy to them with the j use of porreL 

2 . To preserve, to pickle ; esp. (in later use) to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tottr N iij b, His herte confyted In 
spyeces 1 had made themperour and his wyf to ete hit. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ivtit. 590 The Apothecaries.. do use 
to preserve and comfit the roote of Eryngium. 1609 J. 
Cole 0/ Death 174 The Comfit-maker or Apottecarie that 
comfites them [WainutH or Figtees]. 1636 Cowley Pindar. 
OdeSy The Mnse, The Fruit . . Thou comfuest in Sweets to 
make it last, Buadlky Fatn, Diet. s. v. Pursla 'n, If 

you would comfit your Purslaln . . powder them well with 
Salt and Cloves, .fill the Pot with good Vinegar. IHd. s.v. 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 17)6 
Bailey Honseh. Diet. ^ Apples comfited whole or in halves. 

K Humorously for comfort ; in second quot. with 
pun implying ' to htlp?oneself) to.comnts'. 

1398 Meres Pall. Tamia, Comfit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero's glorious return to Rome. 1631 Heywood Fair 
Maid q/lVest 1. v. Wks. 1874 11 . 395. Iwill make bold to 
march in towards your banquet, and there comfit my seifs, 
and cast all carawayas downs my throat. 



commntB. 

Hence Oomflted ppi. Oomfltlac vbh tk 

>jBo Hollvbamo TVirof. Fr, C^y/ktim ou 

a conviction, or coofiting* 1999 A. M. Ur. GaMkoH^r^t 
Fk. Physkki 117/t Take con 5 ted« mettea, cut them smalle, 
and contuiide them to pappe. 1717 Uraoucv Fattu Diet. 
av. Ap^etite^ ComVited Alulberriee or Almonde. 

Oomftture mfitiHi). }Oks. Alsooon-. [a. 
F. confiture^ ad. L. cmfictHra prepaiatioii (/. 
/ic^re) after K (tmjit : gee CoMViT sb. and c£ Cox- 
XJCOTURS.] 

1 1 . A prejxuration of dmga. Obs. 
rigW Ckaucrb Pmrd. T. 534 Ther hi no creature That 
eten or dronken hath of thi« confiture {u. r. oonfecture). . 
2'hat he ne iihal hit iUe anon forlete. 

2 . A preparation of preserved fruit or the like ; 

* preserve , confection. ar^A. or Obs. 

1558 Wards tr. AUxU Swer. (1568) 64 b, Al these confy- 
turet may dure many vearea 1578 Lvtk Dodeefu iil xiv. 
3;^ A confiture made or the itayde roote tElecampaneJ. s6a6 
Bacom Syhfa | 777^ There be «ome Houtet, wherein Confi- 
turet and Pies, will gather Mould more than in othera 
tm Bkadley Fam. Diet. %.v.Ch0iich, Give them Rhubarb 
in Powder, put into an Egg, or some Comfiture. 1843 Blaekw. 
Maf. LI V. 596 'I’he sugar of your comfiturea is too chalky 
for our diKcrimtnatiiif^ tooth. 

+«. The preservinff (of fruit, etc.). Ohs. rare. 
sfios PloLLANO Piiny 1 . The Raisins called /aj>Aar..of 
their patience to indure their dtying and confiture. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

«i6a6 Bacon New AiL (1650) 31 A Confiture-House; 
where we make all Sweet-Moats, Drie and Moist. 1871 
Dtuly News 3 May fi/i Skill in comfiture making. 
Oomfbrt (krmfojt), V. Forms; 3 oonfortl, 
3-4 oomforti, 3-5 oouforte, 4 oumfort(e, oon> 
ford, oomfortie, -tye, oou2nforte(xi, uowWorte, 

4 5 ouinforth(6, oouiifort(e, ooniford(o, 4-6 
oomforth(e, comforta. oonfort, 5 oomiford, 4- 
comfort. (/Vi. t. comforted : in 4-5 comfort, 4 
-forth, oumfort, oonfort, 5 oomferd. oumfhrth ; 
pa. t. and ppie. 5 oomford.) [a. OF. oim-, €oh~ 
for ter ( •» Pr,, Sp., It. confortar) L. confortare to 
8tFen|(^hen, f. con- intensive fort is strong. (Used 
by Maccr, 'confortat stomachum’; frequent in 
Jtalaand Vulgate; for form, cf. agyp^avare.) The 
phonetic change oicon- to com- is Knglish] 
fl. trans. To 8tren(;theQ (morally or spiritu- 
ally); to encourage, hearten, insidrit, incite. Obs. 
c SS90 Lives Saints 11887) 80 He [St. Matthew] prechede 
..And confortede t*at dene inaide .. Kucre i>is^iude man 
hire bi-soujte hat heo dene Jijf ladde. 1097 K. Glovc. 
(Roils) 0999 pe king auroly is felawes confortede to fine. 
Aijoo Cursor M. 15597 (Cott.^ Petre, comforth brei>er bin 
quen i am ledd yow fra. Ibid, aima (Cott.) Constantine, 
luc vp , , Til heuenward, and cumiorth 1^ Wyci.if 
'Luke i. 80 The child wexed, and was counfortid in spirit. 
ri4ao Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay kest of hor cowpullus .. 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1535 Covrroalk a Sam. ii. 7 
Let youre hande now therfore be comforted, and be ye 
atronge. 1674 N . Cox Gent/. Recreai. 1. (1706) 18 The Call, 
a l.css(;)n biowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

tb. In a bad sense: To encourage in, or to, 
that which is evil. Ohs. fCT. next seiiae.) 

iffa Lanou P. pi. a. 11. lai From care to counforte the 
false. CS380 Wvci.1^ .fr/, IPks. 111 . 328 Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. igas-ga J. Lonolano in Ellis Grig. Lett. 

Ill, 95 1. 948 efomfortyng erronyous persons in ther opynyons. 
tgao Kartell. lik. Purgat. 11. viii, It shuld confort a man 
l^yvc ^cyoasly. 

t 2 . TO lend support or countenance to ; to sup- 
port, assist, aid ; to abet, cuuDtcnance, * back up \ 
Formerly common in legal u.«ie. 

137s Barbour Brttce v. 178 Feill siss confort scho the kyng 
Bath with siluer and vith met 1481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. v. a6 
For to amasse and gadre alway money wherin the deuyl 
conforteth hem. Grafton Chron. II, 74 As touchyng 
the death of the aforesud Beckel, to the which he aware 
that he was neither aydiiig nor comfortyng. 1841 Termes 
eU la Ley a Abbettors in murdens are those that comnmnd, 
procure counscll, or comfort others to murder. 1716 Av- 
LiFPS Parsrg. 8 Guilty of comforting and assisiing the 
Rebela 

fS. To Strengthen (physically), suj^port ; to 
make fa^t, secure. Obs. rare. 

Wychk Isa. xli. 7 He coumfortide hym with nailes 
that it shiilde not be inoucd. — Ps. cxlvii. 13 He coiiin- 
fortedc the lockis of ihi ^atis. 1583-3 Ln. Bkknkks Proiss. 

1 . 6jo The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
balayllcs, if nede requyred. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, 

To ihe King § j Water doth scatter itself, .except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and mistain itself. 

t b. fin. To confirm, corroborate. Obs. mre. 

*594 Hookrr Ecci. Pol. i. xii. The euidence. .doth not a 
little comfotte and confirtne the same [law.s]. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne it. xii. (163a; 30a Every one . . patcheih up and 
comforteth this received beliefe. 

1 4 . To Strengthen (the bodily faculties, organs, 
etc.) ; to invigorate, refresh. Obs, 

Some of the later quots. lead on to sense 8. 

1303 R. Brunnk ilandl. Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
was Troyle so weyle pat hys sykenes he forgate. sjBa 
WvcLiP Acts ix. 19 Wluinne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid 14. . Mtd. MS. XnArchseoL XXX. 364 Jows of 
betonye . . G>unfortyth ya herynge. x46o~70 Bk, Quint- 
essence 11. iv. 16 1'o comiorte joynctis. sM* Copland 
Guydon*s Formul. Yj, The water of M. Peter of spavne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. 1576 Lvtk Dodoens 
I. xxvii. 40 h comforteth the memory very much. 1837 
Blunt Voy. Lrtmnt 105 [Coffee] comforteth the bruine. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Mod. ul zxiL 40a Gixwbery bush—the 
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ripe berries . • temfort the etomiiriit tyefi Lmd* Com. No. 
6349% A Clyster to comfort the Bowels. 
t 5 . To minister delight or pleasoK to; to 
gladden, cheer, please, entertain. Alsoy^. Obs. 

>30) R. Bbunnb Nandi. Synns 4760 Anober ppynt cum- 
fortep me pat God hab tent vnto a tre So mociM wye to 
here wyb eere. 1393 ijmgl. P, PL C. xvi. ua Ich jun a 
nynatril . , alle peupk to comfortye. c 1440 Generydes 76 
Yow to 'counforC is holy myn entente. This howse is all atte 
your comaiindement. 15m Lytr Dodoetu ni. IxviiL 409 
Keu of the wal is. .found, .ittwn all olde wallea that are 
moyit, and not comforted or lightned with the ihtnifig of 
the tonne. i6ei Shau. Jut. C. 11. L 084. t8n DaATTON 
Poly-olb. viii. Notes 109 Britanic was comforted with whol- 
some beames of religious light 
1 6 . To minister relief to ; to relieve, assist (in 
sickness, afSiction, etc.'). Obs. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (x^jo) 50 He shal coinyn and vetyten 
hym Lin prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. X. 97 Aimes.. to comfortie such cotyers 
and crokede men and utynde. igao Frith Antithesis I 17 
Christ came to aeeke the poore & comfort them. x8si 
SiiAKB. Wint. T. It. ill. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 2798 
WoKDsw. Idiot BoyXe. She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor oui Susan Gale. 

7 . To soothe in grief or trouble: to relieve of 
mental distress ; lo console, solace. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

2897 K. Guiuc (RoIts^4B04 Bedwer bigan to conforti pe 
woniiuaii . . & bihet hire bote of hire wo. c 23^ IFtli. 
Palerne 1512 Schc hire fader cumfort fast as s^e mi^t. 
fiaW Chaucer Frankt. T. 95 Hire frendes whiche pat 
kiiewe hire heuy pouht Comforten lii^ c 24m SyrGener. 
iRoxb.) 8713, 1 drede me that she wil dey The soner, but 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. 1598 Shaks. Ro*n. 4- 
Jul. 111. V. ajo Ibou has't comforted me marue'lous much. 
2^2 J. Jackson True Evang, T. I. 36 To comfort the 
afflicted state of Christians. 2749 Fielding Tom Jomes vi. 
xiii, I thought it would have comforted your la'ship. i87b 
Geo. Eliot Middlenu Ixxviii. That look of misery would 
have been a pane to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her. 1684 W. C Swn h Kildrostan 54 It 
might comfort him to know our bliss. 

-!• b. with up. Obs. rare. (Cf. cheer i//.) 

2603 Knulles Hist. Turks aig Had not Culi liossa by his 
grave advice comforted up his dying spirits. 

C. refi. 

A 1300 Cursor M. S4346 (Cott.) Nu comforth pe.. And 
werp awai pi wepe. C1440 tptmydon 513 Thus she com. 
furtyde hyr amonge, And eue .she felle in momynge stronge. 
*754 Kichardsox Grandison 13 Mar. land year). She com* 
forted herself, that Sir Charlat would be able to soften 
their resentmentfi. 2898 Froudr Hist. A'wjf. <2858) II. ix. 
309 They comforted themselves with the hope that, etc. 

d. The passive is often uped in sense * to accept 
conifoit * lo take comfort \ 


iv, Maggie dear, be comforted— don't grieve. 

fe. intr. (for rejl.^ To take comfort. Ohs. 
rare. (Cf. Comfout sh. 9.) 

1800 Shaks. A. K. L. 11. vi. 5 Ltue a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy sclfe a little. 

8. trans. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical discomfort, 
make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use : the earlier quota merely lead 
towards it. Cf. also 1671, 1795, in 4.) 

[?n 1400 Morte A rtk. 944 C^ughte of ]>e colde v^de to 
comforthe hym seliiene. 2595 bHAKb. John v. viL 41 Iii- 
treat tlie North 'I'o make hU bleake windcs kisse my 
parched lips. And comfort me with cold. i88a Kuskin 
Munera r. (x88o) 6 'I'hings which serve .. to sustain and 
cmoiforC the body.] 1884 Miss Bradixin Ishmael xv. Rc- 
freslicd by the coffee and comforted by the warmth of the 
stove. Mod, Advi. A grateful and comforting beverage. 

Comfort (ktrroidit), sb. Forms r 3 oun-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 oumfort, 3-^ oonfort(e, 4 ouznforte, 
-ford, oonforth, -forp, -fforte, oounfort, oom- 
fortd, 4 5 ooumforde, 4-6 cumfortli, ooum- 
foTt(e, ooznfoTth\6, -forte, 5 oounforde, oon- 
ford, -foorte, 5-6 oomford^e, 6 -forth, 000m- 
fort, 4- ooxnfort. [a. OF. cunfort^ confort (iith 
c. hi I.ittr^) It. and OSp. conforto, a sb. app. of 
Komaiiic age, from btem of confort-dre^ OF. eon- 
fort er to (hmPORT. It took the place of OE. 
frofor^ with which it is used indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine urouren or * comforts' against 
temptTtions, in Ancren JRiwle p. 326 seq ] 
tl. Strengthening ; encouragement, incitement: 
aid, succour, support, countenance. Upon comfen't 
of \ on the strength of. Obs. except in archaic legal 
Use < in phr. aid and comfort '. 

a lass Auer. R. 14 Of fleschliche vontlungen . . & kunfort 
ajcineb hnm. [1358 Act 35 Edw. III. StaL v. c. a Si hoiiie 
. soil ahcrdani as eneinys nostre dit Seignour lo Roi . . 
donant a cux cid ou confort.] 1:2400 ApoL Lou. 37 pei Imt 
consentun wib b« doars. .or defendun, or ^euen oonscyl or 
confort. 2480 CA8(;aAvu Chron. 975 If., thei make ony 

E adering in coumfort of Richard, burnt yme Kyng. thei to 
e pundiid as tretouria 2493 FestnmU (W. de W. 1515) 
*531), He came in company of rechelcs people, ft by corn- 
forte of them he lefte bis taste and dyde ete. sgaS Gas- 
diner in Strype EccL Mem. 1 . App. xxiv. 63 Upon com- 
furth of such words m bis Ha had spoken unto ua 28Na 
Bacon Hen. FII^Tha comfort that the rebels should receiuo 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. 2780 BLACwstONE 
Comm, IV. 8a If a man be adherent to the king's enemies 
. . giving to them aid and comforL 


f b. emer. On# wko or th#t irihlek 
or snpporti ; a support, a iooioe of itrengtlL Oh. 

1498 Poston LOtt. 039 L 3*9 ^ 4 * ^ The c# b« qom 

contort and Defender. E GpoaM Htnesheh*s Hm/A 
iL (>58fi)5oh, You must have a Httle waned hedge, to teach 
the wrings, .to dimbe by, which wtl be e jolly SUy and a 
comfort to them, 

. P^sical rerieshinent or sustenanoe; refreab- 
ing or invigorating influence. (Cf. Comfobt er. 4.) 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. xi. 053 On a wmfoot .. is a Utter 
bence. And offer )iat bitter barlM..ls a kimelle of cooforte 
kynd to restore. 1543 Bkon Imect. SweariugWka. (1584) 
axe b, They would teat . . not so much as a poore ale* 
bery for the comfort of their hart. iMe Bh, Com. Proaor. 
For min. That we may reoeiue the fruites of the yeaito 10 
our oomfoite. i8si Tourneur Ath, Trag. 111. iv. Clouds. . 
nus'd by the Comfort of The Sonne to water dry and berren 
grounds. 

coHcr. 2832 Mamkham IFeotd ^ Kent 11. I (1868) e 
Holpen by some manner of comfort, os dung, mml, fresh 
eartn. .or such other refreshings. 

1 3 . Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Obs. 
e xstua Hail Meid. 37 Hare confort ft hare delit hwerin is 
hit al? crpM Cuaucbr ProL 773 Coofoite ne myrthe is 
non To riden by wey dombe as a stone. 02400-90 
Atexander 8 Sum . . has comforth to carpe . .Of curtaiasy of 
kny3thode, of craftis of armys. 2588 Grafton Chron. 
II. 380 When these Justes had continued... xxiiij. dayes, to 
the great joye and comforte of the young lustie Bacnelers. 
fi. Relief or aid in want, pain, sickness, etc. 
Obs. (Cf. COUFOKT V. 6.) 9 

02340 Hamfolr Psalter cxlvi. 3 His byndyngis is 
lacramentis in be whilke we hafe comforth til wc perfytly 
be hale, c 2400 Rom. Rose 6508 Lete here hem [beggers] to 
the Bpitel anoon. But, for me, comfort gete they noon. 2588 
Grafton Chron. II. 233 Many came vnto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victualL 1570 Ane Tragsdie 
ill Sc. Poems x6/A C. 11 . 934 To gif the wwow and fatherles 
confort. 2^9 Cowley Mistr., Despair ^ No comfort to my 
wounded sight, In the Suns busie and impert'nent Light. 

6. Relief or support in mental distress or afflic- 
tion ; consolation, solace, soothing. (In later use 
sometimes 
tion of mental 


expressing little more than the produc- 
ntal satisfaction and restfulness.) 


0 2885 -dner. R. xjZ No gostlich cumfort ne me! hire 
gledien. ^ 2388 Chaucer Frankt. T. 98 Euery comfort 
possible. .They doon to hure. .to make hure late her heuy- 
nesse. ^2440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. MS.) Make me solas 
and comfort, and chere me. 2593 Drayton Edog. x. 73 
None else there is gives comfort to my griefe 2805 Shake. 
Lear iv. i. 17 I'hy comforts can do me no good at all. 2621 
— Wint. T. V. iiL 1 The great comfort That 1 haue had of 
thee. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. xii, I wish 1 had any 
comfort to send you. 275a — Amelia iii. iv, Others af^ 
'ying for comfort to strong liquors. 2800 Worosw. 
%hael 448 There U a comfort in the strength of love. 
rs8oo Nelson in Nicolas Dtsp. (1845) !>,> Thus. .1 became 
confident, .amongst rocks and sands, which has. .since been 
of the greatest comfort to me. Miss Braddon Ish- 

moot xfi. Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. 

b. subjectively. The feeling of consolation or 
mental relief; the state of being consoled. 

2340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 3508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, ]>at here lyves wele, to fare wele. ^1394 P* PL 
Crtde 99 My purpos is i-failed. Now is my countort a-cast 1 
159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. in. iil 165 How well my com- 
fort is reuiu'd by this. 2876 Geo. Euot Dan. Der. Ixviii, 
She had . . a seu^e of solemn comfort. 

o. transf. A person or thing that affords conso- 
lation ; a source or means of comfort. 

cx 3#6 Chaucer Moder of God 25 Benigne confort of us 
wrecches all. 2465 Marc. Pasixin in Lett. II. 187 He 
hath ben a grete comfort to me. 1895 T. Plaveerr gSerm. 
(1613) x 88 A treasure of comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament. 1611 Bible Col. iv. xx My fellow 
workers, .which haue beene a comfort vnto me. 2847H. 
F. Lytk Hymn ^ Abide with me 1, When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee. 2858 Mis-s Mui.ock J. Halifax v. 
Growing up to be a help and comfort to my father. 

d. In weaker sense : A cause or matter of satia- 
faction or relief; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly coiloq. in the phrases ' it is a comfort to do \ 

' it is some comfort that etc. 

2593 in E. Lodge It/ust. Brit. Hist, (tfgt) T. x6o It was a 
great comforte to him to perceyve in the Kings yong years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal. 2842 Lr. Straf- 
ford sp. on Scaffold in Hist. Eng. <i 7 i») 11. 335 It b a 
great comfort to me that his MajeKiy believes 1 do not de- 
serve so heavy a punishment. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
v. viii, One comfort is, they will be all known. xSag Scott 
Jmt. 16 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody . . can lose a penny by 
me— that is one comfort. 2872 Mrs Ai.exander Wooing 
dt xxvii, It is a comfort to be aule tu speak to you. 

6 . A State of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from pain and trouble, and satisfac- 
tion of bodily needs ; the coiulition of being com- 
fortable (see CovfobtaBLB io\ 

2814 Words w. Excursion i. Their days wera spent In 
peace and comfort. 

Let present Rapture, ( 

them, come and go. . 

5 All industrious men could maintain themselves in com- 
fort and prosperity. b88b Kuskin Munera P. (x88o) s At 
the cost of common health and comfort. 

b. objectively. The conditions which produce or 
promote such a state ; the quality of teing com- 
fortable (tee Coufortablv 7 \ 
fMdk Macaulay Hist. Eng. L iil 384 William Harrison 
gave a lively desertion ot die plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. 2884 Mios Bnaouom Ishmaei ▼. Reared in 
the comfort and elegance of a successful artist's nousehokk 


'.xcursion i, Iheir days were spent Jn 
t. 2817 Kbblb CAr. y.. Morning xv, 
re, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall Hd 
o. 2898 Froudb Htst. Eng, (2858) 1 . i. 
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7. ttmer. A lUng tlut pmdacet or ndabtan to 
OBjqjmcntoiidoaiiteiiL (OmlWk ; ditiinnritbod 
fto8» 00 tl» one Mid 

oa the other.) Cnatmn, : inMeriol con* 

iMttMiohMfood. SohtmtmHfirt,. 

.AnamMTH CAai. Prtmt. 38 Tb. 8eri|Mw« wMh 
d^iAing whan U ip^ of crutimcoaferti. 

M Minii The Omforu of tbit Ut*. xm 

Shollott C/. . Let. I Oct, Vety rneOenM In Vh 

aOiiiiM of the D«»Mane>, andmo of the ceofoit* of life. 
ifM JonmoM r*r. iw 7 >r. ti Before they quit the comforu 
of a^wnra home, iljg Macaulay Hitt. Mur. xilL III. too A 
modern BngliehmAn. .findR in hie i^ooting box «11 the com- 
fwtt luxuries of hU cluh. if6o TvMOAtL GUu;, i. x 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of our hotel. iSts Mrs. 
Alexandbr tVooing xxi, Another . e dainty apsKtinenti 
supplied with every comfort. 

Se A wadded and quitted counterpane Con* 
FORTIBB 6 be (27. eS*.) 

iWl in S0Htk II. 063 The quilted coverlets celled 
*cowoita',^ wedded counterpane, in fact, 

1 9. Comfort is used by Shaks. iiiteijectionally ; 
•■Take comfort, cheer (Cf. Coicfobt w. 7 e.) 
Also What cofffort ? ■■ what cheer ? 

«S99 Shaks. iJ, 11. 1 . 7a Whet comfort man? How 
ist with aged Gaunt? Ibid. tii. ii. 75 Comfort my Liege, 
why lookes your Grace so pale? 1611 •— Wint, T. iv. iv. 
8^ Comfort, good comfort ; we must to the King. 

10. Phrases. To be rf{good) comfort*, to be of 
good cheer; to keep up one's heart or courage 
\arch."). To take {*fhave) eonfort : to accept con* 
solation, be comforted, f To put in comfort : to 
encourage, cheer up^ console. Cold comfort : see 
Cold a. 10 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7818 (CotL) Was he neuer o wers com- 
fortd. C13S0 Seuyn eSajr.(W.)a6oi Sche saide Alas I. .N*el 
ich..Gonfor[t] take neuer ma rsjss Coor do L. 5596 To 
hys men hys armes he badde, And sayde. .Look ye ben off 
comfort good I i|Q9 Langl. Rich. Rodelot Prol. 39 To 
kepe him in conllorte in crist and nou3t ellia ^1440 
Gonsrydos 38 Whanne he was sadde, to putte hym in ooum- 
fort. cisio Barclay Mirr. Good Mtum. (15701 Dv, Take 
confoit, be of stoute courage. 1998 W. Pun lips tr. /.inr- 
ekoten (1864) 108 Putting her in comfort, and enooursgiug 
her to follow her husband. 1999 Shaks. Muck Ado iv. 1. 
119 Haue comfort Ladie. t6os — • 7 W/. N. hl iv. 37a You 
stand amar'd, But be of comfort. 1697 Dampikr Voy. 
(1698) 1 . it. x6 We. .bid them be of good comrort and stay 
till the River did fall. 1871 Geo Eliot MtddUm. Ixxxiv, 
Take comfort : perhaps James will forgive me. 

11. Comb.t as comfori-killingy •seeking adjs. 

1993 Shaks. Lucr. 764 O comfort-killing N ighc. image of 
hell i i(Ws Knox tr. Life H Suso 70 To mortify his 
comfort-seeking body. 1874 L. Tollkmachr in Fortn. 
Rov. Feb. 138 Our comfortable and comfort -seeking age. 
Comfoztobla (xA) Also 4*6 

oon-. [a. Anglo-F. confortable^ f. confort-er to 
CoHFOBT, on L. type *confortdbilis ; for the active 
force of the suffix, see -ble, last paragraph. (Mod. 
F. confortable is from Eng.^] 

A. adj. I, With active sense, 
tl- Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
spiritually) ; encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs. or arch. 

c 1400 Beryn vaz His wordis been so comfortabill. € 1900 
Lmucelot 3651 Setng al the gret supprU Of fois cummyng. . 
Togiddir al his cumpany he drew, And confortable wordis 
to Uiem schew. 1947*8 Ordre 0/ Comuwiiion 4 I'he moste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and blond of Chrisie. 
*Si 7 Fleming Coutn. Holinshod 111 . 1998/1 The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged with the 
oomfortable presence of air William Cobham. 1641 Hinuk 
y. Brutn xxxii. 100 With great and comfortable sncceMe. 
1713 Beskelby Hylat 4 r Phil. Pref., The comfortable ca- 
ptation of Immortality. 1739 Cibber ApoL (1756) I. a, 
1 hsve such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 Burke 
Corr (1844) I. 497 Your last letter was not comfortable. 1869 
Tennyson Comtng of Arthur 267 He spake and cheer'd 
his Table Round With large divine and comfortable words. 

1 2. Helpful, serviceable, advantageous. Obs. 

1979-6 Thynne in Animetdv. Introd. 54 The comfortable 

ayde of the golden sheife. 17119 Dx Fob Coy. round 
Ir, (1840) 344 Their, .canoes whira had been so comfortable 
to them. 

t 8 . Strengthening or refreshing to the bodily 
(acuities or on^s ; snstaioing. Obs. 

rs44o Gosta Rout. 338 (Camb. MS.) It roost be wyne 
oomfortable )mt shold be yeue to the syke. 1968 Tusnbk 
Morbrnt ttL 40 [Nutmegs] are. .comfortable for the stomsche. 
1614 Markham CAm/ liusb. 1. i. (1668) 7 After you have 
let him blood . , give him a comfortable drench. 1744 
Berkeley SMs f 77 Cured Iw this comfortable cordial. 
179SC. Lucas Sts. Wators III. 364 Vapor baths . . to the 
oomfortable relief of many diseases. s8s6 Scorr Oid Mori. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy. [Fmeiiiioms surhmism ] 
t 4 . Pleasing or grateful to the senses. Obs. 
r ssoO Bom 697 Many . . flouiis . . That lusty bean, and 
confortabilTfor mannysslstel 1976 Fleming A>. 

340 The sweet end oomfoitable eounde of musicafl instni- 
meotea ifce Vutgur Errours Censured i. 1 4. 9 The oom- 
fortable blusn of the approaching Morna 1713 Desham 
Phfs. Tkeol. II. UL 45 The comfortable Changes of Day 
and Night. 

1 6. Affording mental or spiritnal delight or en- 
jo^ent \ pleasant, emoyable. Obs. 

risfe Hamtolb Prose L ■ Desederabin es thi name, 
mbyll and comfortabyU. igig Babcuy J^loges 1. (1570) 
Ail/3 Mery talking la greatly comfortabla 1939 Coves- 
pALB Ps. KU. 6 [1 min prayte thy name o LordiCMcause it 
is BO oomfottable. Ngs Lmraow Tneo. ix. (168s) ^79 My 
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Shf^ goad Mead . Y wbhis gtisMhm to ine «, Wm M 
iv fi omforto h t a. -tMjl HARUnr Obtem. Mem il HL gso 
of God, eiid tho coasiaiil oenfiirtablt Sfom of 

t b. Satisfiutonr: alto eoUof. * tolml»l«% * ftlr\ 
* pretty good \ Obs. 

t6gl D«ty Aron idv. | 9. too To enaUe Omlr 
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Musb, IL i, SirP, The Boy has a strong Head I M. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comforuble Thicknesa 
6. Affording or conveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, coDsolatoiy: of persons (obs.) or things {arch.). 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B. xiv. a8i Contricioun is confortable 
pinge. .and a solace to be soula 1430 Lvoo. Cdnsa Trey 
111. xxvi, Hym. .That was to her. .So kynde foiinde and so 
mmforubla 1909 Mosit Conf. mgst. Trib. IL Wka isoo/a 
Let him be picteous ft comfortaDle. to those that are in 
distressa SHAxa Rtch. II, 11. u. 76 For heauens sake 


wotda x 6 di — Alts WoU 1. L 66 Be 
comfortable to my mother, .and make much of her. n <631 
Donne Sorm. 1 . 507 A despmring Soule will set Gods coin- 
fortablest Words to a sad Tuna 1794 Chxbtrrp. Lett. IV. 

i 7 If you still want comfort|Mrs. . . may, if she will, 

e very comfortable. 1768 T. Jefferson IPrit. (1859) 11 . 
389 It is s oomfortable circumstance. x86a Goulbusn 
Purs. Holiness vii. 57 That most comfortaue truth the 
Paternity of God. 

7. Affording or fitted to give tranquil enjoy- 
ment and content ; attended with or ministering to 
comfort (sec Comfort sb. 6 ). This and 10 are the 
ordinary current uses ; and this tends to be com- 
monly treated as a transfeired or extended use of 
10 , a * comfortable house * being thus viewed as 
a house in which one is comfortable: this is still 
more manifest in * comfortable circumstances'. 
Cf. 10 b. 

3769 Gray Jml. Tour 9 OcL in Mason Life, Kendal — 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean. z8n Lamb Elia, Old 4 Nero .Schn., My com- 
panion.. leR me in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
norance. Geo. Eliot A Bede 1. i. Hitherto Gyp had 
kept his comfortable bed 1676 Jevons Prim. Pol. Ecm. 
36 If we wish to have comforuble clothes and houses. Mod, 
The family was left in Lomfortable circumstances, 
b. absol. c]uasi-r^. 

*793 Roberts Looker-on No. 50 ^1794^ II. 38a, I hsve 
aenously proiected a treatise on tne coinfoilable. >846 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 319 In the buildings . . a happy 
union of the comforuble and the graceful. 

II, With passive or neuter sense. 

+ 8 . passively. Capable of being comforted, 
consol able. Obs rarc^\ 

1609 Biblb (Douayl Pref., Sorow .. not so much for our 
owne aflliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 

t9. In a State of consolation; * of good com- 
fort \ cheerful, cheery. Ohs. 

axS 93 H. Smith IVhs. (1866-7) I. 393 Paul satth, *God 
comtoiteth us, that we may be able to comfort others. . 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be com- 
foruble oimelves. i6oe .Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vi. zo For my 
sake be comfortable. 1607 — Timon hl iv. 71 His com- 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 1759 Mss. Delany Life 
4- Corr. (1861) III. 365, I despair of writing a comforuble 
letter while 1 suy at the Bath. 

10. In a state of tranquil enjoyment and content ; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usually, but 
not always, in reference to physical conditions or 
circumstances.) 

1770 H. Walpole Let. to C. Montagu x July, Mrs, White 
. .has given me a good fire and some e,xcellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and I am as comfortable as possible. 
s8ti Jane Austen Sense 4 Sens. (iB66)o Do but consider 
. . how excessively comfortable your mother-in-law and her 
daughter may live. lisB Scorr Diaty 97 Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let It freexe without, we are cxtmforuble within. s8|98 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 371 [Tlie Church] relies . . on the 
dislike felt by the comforuble classes towaids the trouble of 
thought and the disturbance of feeling. 187a Geo. Eliot 
MiddlefK. xli, Here is your poor mother, .you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable Mod. 1 
am not \pr 1 do not feelj quite comfortable about the nutter. 

b. Impressing or characterized by comfort ; easy 
and tranquil ; undisturbed ; also colleq of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-sntisffed. 

16& J. H. Newman CaUista 48 There’s Bacchus: he's a 
good, comforuble god, though a sly, treacherous fellow. 
1869 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xii, *why argue?* returned 
Mr. Inspector in a oomfortable sort of remonstrance. 1879 
Gsa Euot Middlem. v, *Go to bed soon ', said Celia, in a 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 1878 R. H. 
Hutton Seott L $ A motherly comfortable woman. 

11. Comb., ea eemfortable-loeking wtCy 
1879 W. M<' 1 lwraitn Guide to IVigtsumshire 48 Com- 
forUble-looking two-storey houses. 

B. sb. 

fl. That which gives comfort; pt. comforts 
(see Comfort i 6 . 5 e, 7 ). Obs. 

i 6 «o O. Sedowkk Chrisi the Life 99 Whatsoever the 
Omstian finds In Himself .. for the Habituals of Grace . . 
and. .for the ComToitables of Grace. 1679 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks, 1867 V. 337 The returning pr^igsl hath gar- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comforublea 

2. ftk A worsted covering for the wrist b. A 
long woollen scarf worn round the neck in cold 
weather; » Comfobtbk 6 . o. (f/. S.) A ouiltod 
bed-covering ; a down quilt ; » CoxfoBT sb. 8. 

1839 Sir j. Robs Arct. Exp. UL 4a A Uus jacket and 
trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable. 1839 Lady Lyttom 



ton wd amkMMm. .mwto A tapMtCk. 

OoiiiJPm~>>Ii1iimS ijrrinfitiiltr frift) {tpne. 

'rheib^ocMditiwMbeips«)MA>rt- 
able (in irarioiii mums ; Me the adjO- 
isli SiBHitr AM /Wi* (^) 40 WL ktoMt Sfbfjnc 
wit can prayse. .the oomforUbfones W bslnf to dm wm 
J. Goodman Penit. Pnrd. ol vL <3713) 37 ® eattdksim 
ableness of his Goivel. W. f. Mabtvm Oeeg.Jj^n 

11 . xos The oomfbitableness of thehr stUbdatones, sM !• 
Scott Vie. Petrie icd. S' X09 W^ldi Oondue# most Isbiim- 
diately to the comibrublenesa of their own fimUngs. 

Cfottftrtobly (kfrmfAit&bH\ Ath. [t m prea 
-LY In a comfortable manner, 
fl. So as to convey stiieoi^ or snpportj en« 
couragiiigly, reassuringly. Obs, 

1494 Fasyan cciv, Edmond. . sped him towards that Mite of 
the felde, and behsued hym so comforubly amongtojPsmen 
that 1 


reld& and behaued ^ ^ , 

\ by nia knyghtly courage, etc. 1698 Bun y an /Vftr. 1. 
339 marg, Angds help us not comfortaoly through dimth. 
1 2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses^, Obs* 
1398 Tseviba Barth. De P. R. viii. xiv. (149*^ 3S0 AmoniO 
all Bterres Venus shynyth moost comforubly UWMfm/fiarji 
ts. With mental or spiritnal enjoyment or con- 
tent ; pleasantly, happily. Obs. 

iafi3 Homilies 11. Mafrtmonyixty^yn To live peaceably 
and comforubly in wedlock, sfifie Br. Hall Items. Wsrid 
ii. S 6 Charity, where^ slie (the soul] Is feelingly and t 


forubly possMsed of Him [(jod). xyfiS S, Havwasd Stmu 
’ ltis..n ' ' #-^-1-.- 


xvi. 


.necessary, .to our dying comfortably. 


VI. 49a It li , , _ 

t4. In a comfoiting way; comfortmgly, con- 
solingly, chceringly. Obs. 

1999 Massikges, etc. O/d Law 11, ii, I have cause to weep 
too. But when 1 visit, 1 come comfortably, sfiix Bisui 
Iseu xl. 3 Speake ye comfortably to lenisalem. t68a Bun- 
van Holy ll'ar 300 I'hat he would look oomforubly upon 
them. 1743 J. Morris Serm. ii 53 They wiU not spsak 
comfortably to their brethren, but wUl relieve them in 
their distress. 

5 . In a way attended with comfort ; in a state of 
cnrafoit ; with comfort (see CoMFOtiT sb 6). 

1634 W. Wood New Eng Prosp. i. x. (1B60) 45 *lli^ live 
more LoinforUbly and at lens charges. 1719 Db Fob Crusoe 
(1B40 11. i. xs Enough of them as. .might comforubly sup- 
ply them (Tor seven years. ciSm Ar^ (Rtldg.) sxo 
The miller, .was very comforubly off. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Bronn at Oxf 1 . (1889) 8 The chapel ..Just holds ns all 
comforubly. 1B84 Miss Bsaouon ishmetei Decently 
fed. comforubly clad. 

D. In a way expresBing comfort or compla- 
cency; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf. Com- 
FORTABLB 10 b.) 

187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxxiv, *Thst is nice', said 
Celia, comfortably. 

i Coillfbrtft*ti 03 l. Obs. Also oon-. [a. OF. 

conjortacion, ad, late L. confortStidn-cm, n. of 
action f. confortare to CoMFORT : see -ATIOM.] 

1. Comforting ; comfort, delight. 

a 1400 Cov. Mpst. (Shaks Si^.) u xxa To slle these crea- 
tures comforucion. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 914/3 To oon- 
fortocyon of the Spyrite. c 1489 Digby Myti. (t88a} iii. 
3^, 1 Itaue comforut ywy% to my coinforucyon. 

2. Strengthening ( of bodily organs or faculties). 

1943 Trahkron Y/go’s thirurg. 11. xix, 33 For the oom- 
foitation of the hcit. ifiefi Bacon Sylvat^ For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation Uke such B^es as are of 
Astringent Quality. 

8. iinipporting or countenancing. 

195a in Strype Ectl. Mem. 11 . 11. xxx. 505 Confederacies, 
conspiracies, .abhettings, procurations, comfortations. 
t ComfortatiTft, a. and sb. Obs. Also oon-. 
[MK. cottJortcUif, a. F, confottatif, -iw:— L. type 
^ confer tdtiv-us : see Comfort v. and -ative.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of comforting. 

1. Strengthening, reviving (medicine, food, etc.), 

, * 38 ®. Trvvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xli. (X4q<^ 637 Saffron 
is conforutyf. Gesta Rom. 338 (Add. MS ) It musk 

1m wyne oouforutif [u. r. comforuble] that shtiid be yeven 
to the sika. 1967 Drant Horace's Efist. xviii. F v, For life 
and Hmmes comfort ityue. i6ao venner Via Recta vii. 
149 It is of a nouble abstersiue, oonsolidatiue and confer- 
Utiue [1690 comfortativel faculty. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. 1. 399 Incaniative, Comfortative, Regenerative. 

2. Cheering^; clieerful. rarc^^. 

*377 Lanoi.. P. PI. B. XV. 313 pe loue bat lith in Ms herta 
maketh hym lyjte of spcche, And is oomp^ble and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hymselue, Nolite fieri sieut ypoerits^ 
tristes, etc. 

B. sb. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Also fg. 

. * 38 ® “I* RFVisA Barth. DeP, R. vit. xxxii. (i49S> S 47 Ayenst 
herte quakjnge men shall yeue confortatyues. tgai P, 
Moork Hope Health ii ix. 38 Bor»e. .is a comfortatlue to 
the harte. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xix. 695 Conform 
tatives alone without stimulaters .have not had the desired 
effect. 174a Jarvis Qnix. 11, iv. vL <D.>, The two hun- 
dred crowns in gold « . as a cordial and cooifoitative 1 carry 
next my heart. 

Comforter (k^mlimai). Forms: 4 oon-, 
oum-, ooom-, oomfortour(e, 5 oonfourtour, 
(oomforthth«r\ fi -6 oonforturo, 6 - oomforter. 
[a. Anglo-Fr. c6nfortour\*-fy?. conforteer (in nom. 
cotrforthre) L. tra ^confortStbr^em, agent-sb. t 
confort&re ; see CfoMFOBT v. and -*».] 


OOKTOBTFITL. 


OOKIO, 


1 . One who or that which comforti or consoles, 
sjta Wvcur Job xvi. a Alle ben heuye coumfortoum. 
f t4fo Gtsta Kom> 1x9 (Add. MS.) 7 'he Ulnaed Virgyn 
oiane, that U conforture of alle desolate. 1576 Flbmino 
Pauo^lu A>. 66 Mott unmeete to minister consolation, .for 
..that 1 mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter, 1610 
SHAKa /VmtA II. i. 195 It (sleep] sildome visiu sorrow, 
when it doth, it U a Comforter. 1750 Fikluino Atnt/in 
til. ii. 1 be doctor is the best of comforters. 1796 H. Hi/ntbk 
tr S/. Pierre B Sind. Nat. < 1790^^ II. 509 The comforter of the 
afflicted. x>|56 Miss Mulock 7 . H Mi/ax xxxix, She would 
be to him xt once wife and child, jplsythihg and comforter, 
b. Theol. A title of the Holy Spirit. 

[=rOF. con/orteree^ deor^ transl. L. cetuSiMar. a common 
rendering since 7th c. of Or. (John xiv. x6, etc.), 

properly sc-advocatm 'advocate, intercessor as commonly 
taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgate, Jerome 
retained the Gr. untranslated w^aracletne : see Faracuctb. 
Isidore, a 640, says ^Orig, vii. iii. xo) ' Spiritus sanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletUN, a consolatione dicitur. .Consolator enim 
trtstibus mittitur. .Alii paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum inteipretarL' I'he Fr, Gtoe*. de Dauai 
(X4th c.) ed. Escallier, has 'Paraclitus, conforterea*,] 

1377 Lahgl. P. PL B. XVI. XQO pe hulygoost. .oonfortoure 
of creatures. siSa Wveur John we. x6, I schal preie the 
fadir, and he schal )yue to 30U another coumfortour. sage- 
1530 Myrr, our Ladye 201 Holy goste conforture of father- 
less and motherlesse. 16^ Milton P. L. xil 486 Hee to 
his own a Comforter will send 171a Addison S/ect. Na 
073 P 9 The whole God-head . . under the Three-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter I s8a7 
Kkblb Chr. y. Good Friday it. 6 Where.. I'he very Com- 
forter in light and love descends, a X&75 Monsrll Hymn 
* When / hati •n'andered't My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

O. Job's comforter ; a proverbrnl phrase lor one 
who intends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see Job xvi. j). 

[1680 Hickkhingill Aferoa 29 Those Preachers are like 
Jobs Comforters.] 1870 Miss Bmidgman P. Lynne 1 1. iv. 88 
She was a veritable fob's comforter. 1883 Har/ePe Mag. 
Nov. 905/a Such Jobx comforters as these. 

1 2 . A small kind ot spaniel. Obs. 

1377-87 Hounshbd Chron. 11808) 1 . 3S7The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. 1688 K. Holms Armoury 11. iStyx The 
Spaniel (Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the least sort, such as Gentle- Women cai^ in 
their bosoms. 1790 Brwick Quadrupedt (1824) 364 I'he 
comforter, .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room, 
fd. One who aids, countenances, or abets. 
(Chiefly a legal term.] Obs, 

1483 C'aM. AngL 7a A Comforthther, 1493 

Act XX Henry fV/, c. 64 Preatn., Helpers, socourers and 
comforteris. 1370 Act 13 Eliz. c. a f 4 All and every 
Aiders, Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. .Offenders. 
t 4 . An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Obs. 

1363 Hyll a rt Carden. « 1593 ) 45 The same comforter, which 
they name the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothecaries. 
6. A thing that produces physical comlort. 

1837 W. Ikying Ca//. Bonneville 11 . 84a A trusty plaid; 
an old and valued travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kinglakk Effthen xii, The tchibouque— great com- 
forter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

6. A lon^ woollen ^carf worn lound the throat 
as a protection from cold. 

1833 T. Hook Widoiv tjr Marguest xii, A green and white 
net comforter. 1838 R. $. SuRTBBS Ask Mamma iii. 6 
Divesting himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Ecou. Art IL X14 Knitting 
comforters for her cousins. 

b. A quilted coverlet ; -■ Cokfort sb. 8, Com- 
fortable B. a c. 

Wrrstrr, Conforter. .4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort, 
(f/. S.i X87B Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. i. s With a neat 
comforter of quilted cotton 

Hence Oo*mfort«r«A ///. a., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6). 

x88o Miss Broughton .^ec. Th i. v, A few ulstered, com- 
fortered men. .waiting for the night maiL 
Oomfortfol (kp mf-Mttul], a. rare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of comfortless. 

■33a HuLoBT.Comfortful, or full of conforte, consolabundus, 
1844 Maro. Fulllk Worn. 19/A C. (i86a) 128 As a teacher 
and a master help-full, comfort-full. *•74 Ruskin Lore 
Clav. xlv. X94, 1 have.. seen engraved over your family 
vaults. . those comfortful words. 

Comfortinff (kvmfbJtiq], vbl. sb. [see -INO 1.] 
The action of the verb Comfort, in various scn«<es : 
Consolation ; f strengthening, t enuouragoment, i-tc. 
c 13*0 Seuyn Sag^ (W.) aso6 Talc the to som comforting, 
138a WvcLiP Ps. xciii. 10 Thi coumfortiugis gladeden my 
loule. 1578 Sc. Poems xoth C, II. X33 Send us support and 
comfortiog Agains our fais. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, 
To the King I 3 Knowledge, .would soone perishe . . if it 
were not preserued in Bookes. .andSchooles, for the receipt 
ft comforting of the same. 174s Richardson Pamela II. 
X69 To supply the Presence and Comfortings of a dear 
Mother. x86a Thurnbury Pumor II. xa6 With soothing 
kisses and comfortings. 

Go*l^Ortill|f«/// a. [see -ino*.] That com- 
forts, in various senses of the verb : Consoling, con- 
solatory ; t strengthening, etc. 

wyclip Zech. i. X3 Gom wordis, coumfortinge. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VUI. v. i. iTorepayre our Nature With com- 
fortii^ repose. 1738 R. Brookes Pract. Med. led. 3> II. 164 
Comforting Eye-waters. 187a Gbo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxiv, 
That comforting explanation. 1877 Lady Brassby Pqy. Snn^ 
heeuH XV, The comforting light of a huge wood fire. 

Hence Oo'mfortlagljr aiiv. 

S849 FreuePe Mag, XL. 3x8 The soul whose faith, .com- 
fortingly teaches her, etc. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
I. Ts ' Bless your heart says the Brat, comfortingly, ' he 
will never find out tliat we are there’. 
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*f Co'mlbrti'vep m- and Obs. Also 6 0011% 

prreg. f. Comfoht v. + -iva ; eomfoH- being treated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in aborl-tve, assert-ive.} «■ 
COMFOBTATIVJL 

A. adf. 

1377-1400 Lanol. P. PL B. XV. evj Companable and con- 
fortaiyf . MS. C. confortif]. 1303 Hawks Examp. Pirt. v. 
63 Lete n^sedome than be to thefel comfoityfe. sfiis 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (xfiu) 385 Cordial and conlfor- 
tive remedies. i8ex W. Tavlos an Monthly Metg. XU. loo. 

B. sb. 


LeycestersCommomo. rx64x)34 . 1 muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by some 
1 talian confortive. 1388 GaBfCNK A Irida Wka <Grosart) IX. 
94 Precious comfortives to ancourage her champion. 11393 
— Mamillia 11. Wks. IL air Not a comfortive to lengthen 
her life, but a corasive to shorten her dayes. 

f Comfortiae, v. Obs. rare-^. [see -izb] 
trans. To comfort. Hence Oo^mfortiiixig ppl. a. 

t6oo 'Tousnkus Trane. Afetamorph. viii, No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, etc. 

Comfortless (ktr-mf^jiles), a. [f. Comfort sb. 
+ -LEBM.^ Without comfort. 

1 1 . W ithout relief, aid, or resource ; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Obs. {exc. as occas. implied in 
sense 3 or 4.) 

f a 1400 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 87, 1 will not leeve you 
comfortles (John xiv. x8 ; so in Coveidale 153s, Bps. Bible 
x s^, and 161 1]. xs 58 Grafton Chron. II. 207 All the Barons 
of Fraunce had forhaken her. .and so she was left all comlort- 
Irsse. 1368 Biblb iBishopb’) Ps. xii. 5 For the comfortiesse 
troubles sake of the needy. x6t9 B»ry Wi/le ' 1850) 17a All 
my houshold fledd from me and left me. .comfortles. lyag 
PopB Odyss. XV. 380 Sole, and allcomfortlesa, he wastes away. 

1 2 . Without coiira^^e or strength, spiritlrss. Obs. 

tjPj TRKviaA Higdtn (RuIIk) Vll. 35 pe kyng erle was a 1 

eomlortlees, and nvh deed for fere, c 1400 Rom. Rose 441a 
Comfortles the deth I drede. 

d. Destitute or devoid of mental comfort, con- 
solation, or ?olace ; of p^'rsons (now rare')^ un- 
coiisoled, inconsolable : of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comlort. 


e 1460 Sir R. Ros Dame Sana Afercy 461 in Pol. Rel. 4 
L. Poems Ii8fi6) 67 To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lee.<t. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err.v. i. BoMelancholly, Kinsman 
to grim and comforLle<«se dispaire. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 
760 Thou stoodst. .comfortless, as when a Father mourns 
His children. 1704 Wordsw. Guilt Sorrow iii, Perplexed 
and comfortless he gazed around. 1803 Southey Lett. 
(1856 1 . 340 We had, indeed, a gloomy and comfortless 
parting. 1878 Sbblbv Stein 11 . 394 My account of this 
comfortless time. 

t b. actively. Giving no comfort. Obs. rare. 

Z3B8 Shaks. Tit, A. iii. i. 251 That kisae is comfortiesse, 
As frozen water to a starued snake sfija Lithgow Trav. x. 
(1683)468 Hunger, Vermiiie, and Tortures, being my Com- 
fortless Companions. 

4 . Devoid of physical comfort ; dreary, cheerless. 
(The most u&ual current sense.) 

1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. ^7 Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortiesse caves. 1646 Sir v Brownb Pseud. EA. vi. v, 
A deplorable and comfortiesse Winter. Z754 H Walpolb 
Let. to Chute 14 May, The country is cold and comfortless. 
1846 M<Culloch Acc. Brtt. Empire (1854) *^^<1 

comfortless habitations. 


Oo'mfortlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt '^.] In 
a comfortless manner ; without comfort. 

1349 J. Oldr Erasm. Par. x Tim. x^ To susteyne those 
women that are comfortlesly lefte destitute. c-z8s9 Brd- 
DOES Poems. Sec. Bro 11. i. My body and my mind are ill 
agreed And comfortlesMly strange. 183a W. Collins BeuU 
1. xii. 9a The meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently. 

Con&fortleBSlLeSM. Comfortless quality. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 31 July \o/i The formal comfortlessness 
of a palace. 

t Oo*mfortment. Obs. rare- [f. Comfort v. 
■h -mbnt ; peril, after the corresponding F. con^ 
fortemenly med.L. conf orl amentum. Comforting ; 
entertainment. (Cf. Comfort v. 5.) 

1356 in Hakluyt Voy. (1580' I. a86 For the gentle comfort- 
ment and entertainment of the saide ambassadour, his traine 


and companie. 


ComfortreMS (ktr mfdJtrH). Now rare. Also 
5 oonfortouresae. [a, OF. conforleresse. fern, of 
conforNre ; see -K«8.] A female comforter. 

c xgyo Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. cxlli. 1x869) 73 Ladi, quod 
j, ther of shule ye be leche and confortouresse. 1491 Caxton 
Viteu Pair. iW dc W. 1495) 1. xlii. 69 b/a Our lady, Tre- 
sorye of grace, comfortresse of desolate. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.(1594) 453T0 give him [Adam] a wife, 
for a faithfull companion, a comfortresse of his life. z6os B. 
Jonson Volpone 111. vii. 80 To be your comfortresse, and to 
preserve you. 1766 Fordyck Serm. Vng. H'om. Ded. x The 
Comfortress of Affliction ! z868 R. A. Coffin tr. Liguorfs 
Glories 0/ Mary 8x O comfortress of the ijnicted. 


Comfray (kv'mfri, kpm-). Forms: 3 oum- 
firle, 5 oouflrie, -fyrie, -ye,oowmfor7, -phory, 
5-6 oomfory, -ie, 6 oainforye, oomfi^e, oum- 
phorie, 6-8 oomfery, 7 oaml^y, oomfirle, 
oumflry, -flpay, 6- oomfrey, -firy. [a. OF. confine, 
confire, confiire^ in med.L. cumfiria ; of obscure 
etymology. 


The L. names of the plant were consolida and cemfma \ 
in med. L. also confirma. eoneerrta ; all referring to its 
healing virtues ('quia haiiet vim consolidandi The F. 
and Eng. word has been variously viewed as a corruptloii 
of cofi/trma. or of con/erves. more prob. the latter. Aq OF. 
synonym, or name of a species, coneire, concire. cameieiyn. 
was prob. similarly rehueid to coneerva. CC Consound.] 


1 . The English name of Sympkyfum effiHnmU 
(N.O. Beraginacem)^ a tall plant, oommoa on 
margin! of streams and ditches, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish-white or red* 
dish-purple i^ll-shaped flowers ; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary, b. Also applied to other specieo, 
as Tuberous Oomfrsy, S. tuberosum, a similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root ; Frloklj 
Oomfrey, S. a^rrimum, a native of the Cau- 
casus, cultivated for its handsome blue floweis, 
and also as a forage-plant, o. Wild OomUbey 
(of N. America), Lyneglossum virginicum (Mill^ 
Flastt’n.\ 

fcxooo Sesx. Leechd, I x6a Deos wyrt he nuin confirman ft 
oorum naman galluc nemneS Ibid. 1 . 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis.— Aocipe de L'onfirina, hoc est consolida.] 
c 1065 PUsnt Voc. ill Wr.-WUleker CusiflHa. cum- 
firie, galloc. e 1440 Promp. Pant. 07 (>ow,m)fory, her^ 
consolida major, et minor dkitnr daysy. CZ450 AlphiUs 
(Anecd. Oxon. 1 9 Anagallicum . . Gall, ‘et angl.) coniine uel 
corniiilie [v. r, anglice counsilk]. CS430 Poe. in Wr. -WQlcker 
574/40 Confiria. anglice confyrye, cOnfyrie. 1330 Palsgb. 
aoa/a Camforye he^, la grande eonsolde. 1367 Bakes 
Jewell of Health 51 The water of the greater Comferie 
diunrke, helpcth such as are bursten, and that haue broken 
the bone of the legge. 1378 Lvtb Dodoens 1. ciii. 145 
The rootes of Comfery . . healeth all inwarde woundes, 
and burstings. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 306 Com- 
fre^..!! is a Wound-herb. s88B Times 3 Jan. 1^1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitnle crop, 
well suited for fodder. s888 Daily Lews ax June a/i 'I'he 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the stream. 

1 2 . Applied to Other plants, chiefly as a rendering 
of L. Consolida or Symphytum : Middle O., the 
Bugle, Aiuga replans ; Baraoen's O., the Broad- 
leaved Groundsel. Senecio saracentcus\ Spotted 
O., Wild O., the Lungwort, PulmonasiaoJ^inalis 
(see also i c.). Cbs. 

1376 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxv. la^ Of some it Is called in 
Latine Symphitum Syluesjre. whiche may be Englibshed 
wilde Comfrey . .we call it in English Sage of Terusalem, ft 
Cowslip of Jerusalem. Ibitl. I. xc. 133 It is called Consolida 
media ; in English Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, 
and Bugle. Ibid. 1. xeix. 141 This herbe is now called in 
Latine . . Consolida Sarracenica . . in English Sarraslnes 
Consounde or Sarrasines Comfery. 1688 K. Holmk Ar* 
money 11. ja/a The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem, 
d. alt/ib. 


1378 Mascali. Govt. Cattle. Oxen (s 69 p 79 Giue him to 
dnnke of Cumphorie heai be stamped with milke or ale, for 
that will heipe to knit the bones, 1397 Grrardb Herbal 
(S61 It is called.. in English Comfrey, Comfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backe. 1747 Weslry Prim. Physic (X763) xx8 
Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Comfiirth, obs. form of Comfort. 

[Comgage, com habitant, errors for coin-^ 
coengage, coinhabifanl.'] 

Conio (kp'mik). a and sb. Also 4 oomlce, 
6 oommlok(e, 6-7 oomi(o quo, 6 8 oomick. 
[ad. L. cbmic-us, a. Gr. leupiK-Cs of or pertaining 
to comedy ( *» as sb. comic poet or 

actor, prob. f. awfios merry-making, revel : see 
Comedy. Cf. F. comique (adj and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinguished from tragedy. 

Comic poet, a writer of comedies. Comic opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken ; but now often applied 
to a mere burlesque set to music. The sense in quot. X387 
is obscure. 

[1387 Tseviba Higden (Rolls) V. 321 Boethius, made fifty 
songes endited cornice [cantne com/cos editii.} (at is as it 
were schort vera] 1576 N. R.Commend. yerses in Gascoignds 
Steele Gl. (Arb ) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus peere- 
lesse was. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xL lArb.' 41 Be- 
sides those Poets Comick there were other who served also 
the stage . . called Poets I'ragical 1 . 160a R etumfr. / 'a meus. 
V. iv. Arb. ) 7a Who kennes the lawes of euery comick sta^. 
174s Fielding Jos. Andrews Pref., No two species of writ- 
ing can difler more widely than the comic and the burlesque. 
1746 Collins Odes. Manners 55 The comick sock Chat binds 
thy feet. 176a Sterne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
whole city of Paris is bewitch'd with the comic opera. 1841 
Macaulay Comic Dramatists. The Puritan had aflTected 
formality: the comic poet laughed at decorum. x^J* 
Hullah in Grove Diet. Mns. 1 . 380 Comic opera is the 
opera of comedy, not ' comic' in the vulgar English sense. 


2 . Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effect : 
applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
etc., which have it as their expreirs aim to excite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only transtctonal. 

I17S1 Shaftssb. C^roc. (xn7) HI* S53 Cervantes, .that 
comick author.] 1839 {,title\ Comic Latin Grammar. sSfia 
Dickens Ho. xL Little Swills, ( kHnic Vocalist. 
1883 Lloyd Ebb^ Flow IL 6 The bobkstall where tha 
comic papers were. 1884 Miss Braddom lahmael xiv, A 
sentimental duet about the stars and the sea was followed 
by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel 


3 . Said of actions, incidents, etc. : « Comical 4. 
a. Calculated to excite mirth ; intentionally funny. 
1791 BoewKLL 7 Mi«iia »6 Apr.aa. 1775, Moody Interiected, 
In an Irish tone, and with a comic loaik, * Ah I poor Ocuiiu 
the S^nd 1879 E. Gambtt Home by WoAt II. 7 WUl 
was. .full of cheerfulness and fun during hb wife’s Yiiits to 
the hospiul, indulging only in comic munauia. 
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OOXIQAXm 

b. U^tmttoBaUyprvtocatbe ofmhftt Uaak- 
«Ue,ludktOQ*. 

I7S1 IMMMM XfiMtrV^ I Amot Om priadod 
rfeaddtcdM&lM, My te M(ijwaa 4 «h« pda wUdi ta 
•tttbor. ,f«6U At OBMt of afoibut critidt. iteSm F. 
a Hm BMI$t/r, Brmmm iti, Hm fttMmptlii tiicii 
tep«fHtctiontobemii*icaliiooBiieliith6«xtNai«. t|47 
TnmvioM Frinc, Good. 67 Revdti, npublic^p rcvolatiqiw, 
. .Too comic for the lolenn thing! th^ vt% Tbo ■otemo 
for tho comic tnuchei in them, lii] Mm. Aiixaudbr 
iFpoiitf V, Finding Mmnching imiSitnay comic in tho 
widow I woei. 

B. sb. 

fl. a A comic writer; «« Cokbdian 9. Obs. 
tglf Lambardb £irm, il vIL (itM) 157 /M/ntfTlM, tu 
>fwrrr roMM, M the Conuoqne •nyd. id|t w. Buhtom JHh. 
Aniom. 50 Of thii Menander the Comick in these two 
SenariM. 1718 Wamubton H^kt» (1811; 1. 1521 1 would eayp 
with the old comic, Uiinmm% etc. 

t b. A comic actor ; « CoMiDiAir i. Obs, 
i6ip H. Hutton Foliin AnmtQ Acting a comicks Mrt 
upon the etage. tyop Stbblb Tailtr no. ea f $ Cave 
Underhill, who has bem a Comick for Three Generatioiu. 
2 . cfii/ca. Short for comic paper, Cf. daily, 

18S9 Catholic HotuokoU z June 7/3 The joke from one of 
t]^ comics^ to which you object, was quite harmless, 

o. ziuasi-zA The comic \ that which is comic; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, etc. 

‘ at her 
. Wks. 

, of the 

comic, must for ever be sought in one and the same field. 

C. Comb,, an f comic^ serious, -tragical ( « 
comico-scrious, •trancal), 

1610 Donne PsoMtio-Afartyr zo8 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine ef Purgatory. tTpn Mao. D'Amlav ^iaty (i84a>fi) 
V. 166 His comic<eenous lace and manner. 

OomiCAl (kp milc&l), a. Also 5 oomioalla, 6-7 
-all, 6 oommioal, -yoaL [L as prec. + -al.1 
1 1 . - CoMio 1. Obs, 


(A , 

Nost'hbmookk D/c/Niy (1843) 84 One Plautus, a comirall poef. 
1684 DucHEbs OF Newcastle Soc, Lett, clxU, The third was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
humour, sjag Gay tVAat d*ye call it <ed 4) Pref., Ka to 
the plot, they deny it to be tragical, because its catastn^he 
is a wedding, which hath ever oeen accounted comicaL 
1 2 . Of Style, subject, etc. : Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low ; the opposite of tragical, ele- 
vated or dignified. Ohs, 

iplB6 A, Day Sccrctarie 1.(1625) 10 Stile of Epistles 
. . Humile, the lowest, comicall, and most simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be.. and is fittest appropriate to our 
familiar I^etters. Idas Burton Mel, in. 1 . 1. L (1676) 
355/z That it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Lovc'S^ptoms. a 1674 Clarendon Surt}. 
Leviath. (x<W6) 18 1 his Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God. .in a place so improper and unnatural for 
those reflexions. 1687 Settle Dryden 29 Surely the 
Laureat . . has the lebt and most Comick Notions of Kings 
(bat c’re I met with. 

t b. Of peraons : ? Low, meau, base, ignoble ; 
or ? clownish. Obs, 

sdro Penn Lib, Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 
ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 
andconunical multitude, they, .regreeted their hasty murder. 
1 8. Like the conclusion of a comedy ; happy or 
fortunate. (Opposed to tragical,) Ohs. 

1384 R. Scot uiscav, Witcher. 111. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
strophe, 1588 Greene Perimedes 35 Fortune after so sharpe 
a Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
hir storme with this pleasant calme. a ibaj Hayward (J.k 
That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Lisle. 1630 Fuller Pisynh iv. ii, 36 But (^miaUl 
was the end of Job, and all things restored double to him. 
1677 Hale Prim, Ortg, Mem, iv. viii. 361 The Comical part 
of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof too full of Sin and Misery. 

4 . Resembling comedy, mirth -provoking; hu- 
morous, jocose, funny ; ludicrous, laughable. (Of 
penons and things.) The ordinary sense. 

z68s J. Scott Chr. Life it. 135 A man. .may break jests 
upon pain, and entertain his company with comical Repre- 
sentations of the Groans and pontes of dying. 1687 T. 
Brown Saints in Ufroar^DsA, L 73 The oddest and most 
comical scene is still behind. 1776 Johnson in Boswell i< 
May, But the dog [S. Foote] was so very comical, that 1 
was obliged to throw myself hack upon my chair and fairly 
laugh it out 1887 A. Riley Athos, xiii. There wes some- 
thing extremely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his back. 

6. Queer, strange, odd. colloq, 

1793 Ld. SHEFriBLD in Ld, Anch/andsCorr. 11 . 495 Oppo- 
sition., seems suspended in a comical state. sSag Stott 
Ouentin D, xxxi. 1 think it likely he may grant thy request, 
though, by my honour, it is a oomical one 1 186s Gna 
EuoT 5 i 7 eiA/. ii, And now it was all clear how he should 
have come ftom unknown ports, and be so * comical-looking*. 
s888 W. Somerset Word-^ Comicnl, (1) odd in appearance. 

b.aB< Queer* in the sense of * peculiar or dis- 
agreeable in temper or nature, oillicult to deal 
with, awkward, tronbleiome, daimrous*. dial, 
<01864 R- Pbacook Lotudele Glost. (Philol. Soc.) 
Comieml, ill-temperod. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrepek, 
Word^ik., ComicaL <z) diiogroeable, queer la temper., .(s) 
liBd, danierous : s 2 d of Cketk, Cioes., Comi- 
caL captious, hard to please. 1888 ShePloid Close,, Comi- 
eat, difficult, perplexing, * Wa, this isa cmalealjob, ooevar 


Quest* bi the tense of ^ttmieely oot of 
tortifOnM^nl*, dud, 

tW oomical as *p ooaVdn’t aat no fittla* tHoDerW dm, 
(If. Comn^ 1 be in a plain way : 1 do M so ooml^ In 
my^f. litp Oss^rdJUre died, tir. Coi^4 I mt m 
oondcal, 1 tkm^ght 1 was gfltiig to 
B- sb. A comical person. rare^\ 
tisi C. M. WaaTMAOorr Av- 1 . 033 AU the oeosicals 
of Oxford brought together. 

Oottioffiliidi (bp*]nlk&!ij), a, rare. [£ piec. 
- 1811 .] Somewhat cmnioal. 

MRa Bennett Beggar CMt 8 z He had a eomical- 
ith sort of a cast la ms eyes. 

Oomioamtjr (kpimkie'lTti). [f. as prec. + -nr.] 
Comical or comic tpiality ; fact of beuig comical. 

STCg Mao. D'^ilsv Blafy tj Jan., Stoms, that for 
humour and oamicaUty 1 think unequalled. 1804 Ifitt. 
CemhliHg 11. 35 Anotlier trick of his Grace, .is worthy of 
record tor its comicality. tS66 Dickens Lett. 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount . .of mere comicality, 
b. An instance of the comical ; a comiciu thing. 
e 1774 GAaaKK in CotmemU Poeth, Lett. * x8ao) 301 If you 
Intend to sund by y London Journal, 1 will prepare some 
comicality for it. 1818 Southey Zr/f. 111 . 100 His wife 
resigns herself with comical composure to all hisoofflicalities. 
i8te Dickens Mat, Pr, tv. xvi, * Uon't you think me a queer 
little comicality?' s^ Black Adv, Phaeton xxL 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets. 

CoBUOally (kp-mikkU), adv, [f, as prec. + -LT ^.] 
In a comic or comical manner, 

1609 B. JoKSON Sll. Worn. IV. V, The Ladies have laugh’d 
at thee most comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. s6oi 
Burton ^No/. Mel, 111. i. 1. i. (X676) 258/8, 1 am resolved 
. .to Act several parts, some Satyrically, some Comically. 
17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xxiv. x6 Jan., How my 
adventures will conclude, 1 leave entirely to Providence ; if 
comically, you shall hear of them. 1844 Kinc.lake Edthen 
IL A strut so comically pompous. 1871 G. Meredith ll, 
KicAmomdxM, *l’m not invited/ she moaned comically. 
C<Mnioame 80 (kp'mik&liu^s;. [f. as prec, + 
-NBflBj Comical quality. 

Z694 Echaro Plautus 69 , 1 do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can be preserv'd in our tongue. I7a7-3x i.i 
Bailey, voI. 1 1 . 1785 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Ooniioar. Vbs, rate- \ [f. Cojiio 4 > -ar 3 .] 
A writer of comedies. 

igaj Skelton CarL Laurel 353 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. 

ii Oomioas, sb. pi. obs. rare, [Fr. cornices, ad. 
L. comitia (cf. notice, etc ) : the form comites is 
probably a scribal error or misprint ; in Blount it 
stands in the alphabetic place of tomices!\ Co- 
mitia I. 

1333 Bellbnden Zfoy 1. ^x833> 57 Quhen this regent had 
maid his comites.. the pepiU chesit Ancus Marcuis 10 be 
king. s6oo Holland Livy 111. iiv. X84 Ihe chiefe priest im- 
medially held the Comicea s68i B1.0UHT Gtossagr, (ed. 5^ 
Comiies {Comiiia) solemn Abnembltes of the people at 
Rome. 

t Comicly, adv. Obs. rare, [f. COMIO -»• -LT 2.] 
■> Comically. 

*805 A. Monday John a Kent (Shake. Soc. 1852) 8 De- 
ceive, bestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickJy 
conclude, like John a Kent. 

ComiOO- (kp'mikd), combining form of L. comic- 
us, Gr. as in lomico-cynical, -didactic, 

-prosaic, -tragedy, -tragic, -tragical (cf. tra^- 
comedy, trags-comic). Also in humorous nonce- 
wds.,a8 comico-cratU iySVaaristocrcUic')*, comicoepy 
{yiitx orthoepy), comic speaking ; comicography (see 
-obapht), comic writing. 

1998 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 8 As some princes in other countries 
haue made their hues Comtco-tragical. z8ao Edhs, Rev, 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1831 
Crayons fr. the Commons 83 Till all his comicoepy ’s ex- 
pended. Z831 Southey in Q. Rev, XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
oratic, democratic, cosmocratic, TOmicocraric Jeremy ibat 
he [Bentham] is. 1833 — Lett, (X856) IV. 336 The first 
scene was the most tragi-comic or comioo-tngic that it was 
ever my fortune to be engaged in. 1839 in C. C. Southey 
Li/!r h Corr. VI. 270 Cryptography, or what might more 
properly be called in Dovean languime, comicography. 1847 
Db Quincev Whs. (x86aj VII. 51 Wirland had a touch of 
the comico-cynical in his nature, xSss Carlyle Sterling 
111. iv. eoA In the mock-heroic or comico-didactic vein. 
s88o Cornh, Mesg, XLII 659 A comico-tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs. Ellis’s concerning Uiis very plate. 

Comiory (kp'mikri). rare. [f. Comic -RT : 
cf. mimicry. 'I Comic action or practice. 

rs8to H. Giles (Webster), Cheerful comicry, which .. 
must nave the loud and open laugh. 

ComiftroiUi (kmi’i^rDs), a. [f. L. coma hair 
+ -FKBOUS. Cf. F. comiftrei] * Bearing a tuft, 
as if of hair* {Syd. Soc, Lex, i88a). 

Comilitant, var. of Commilitant. 
Comin,Coxnl3ialte(e,-ti(e,-ty(e, Cominer, 
obs. fif. CuMMOM, Commonalty, Commoner, 
Comilllf (k 0 *miq), vhl, sb,^ [f. CoMB v, + -TNO L] 
L The action of the vb. Comb in varions senses : 
drawing near, approaching ; arrival, ^vent. 

a 1300 Cureor M, 3937 Puen [Esau] of his^imining 
cxspaK, 

Pram 

comyng. e 1400 Dcf /r. Troy xi 


IbMit. Ob. 

oumBrnmuemf^db 
hyu "Ml i av thy oominiii* 

& ThecoSwgtnMT^ 

0^48 

‘ ^ " of aoc8Mt appmolL Obs, 


t 4 , Aooeifl; 

i388TBiviaAAMy|. Do P* Jf«aiv* ttv,(s< 
a plam is bo aoatyag* ihNt is sou 


Tosudto 
in 


Three isM C. Ckrea, (Cainden t88a) 99 That mqm 
myghthavehiscomyniw tohyuL eHhfPwrmOimybJaL., 
An extraordinary good house, and a Jhia oonii^ to it 
i68s Wmblrr yourts, Greece lo. 2V4 lliis Oty hath om of 
the pleEsaatest Comings to it iaiaginablei. iftg L 
Pal&dtde Arekit, 1x74s) I. 99 DoornlsolplaaeditM I 
maybe a free cossing to them Bom all parts of the Hoi 
6 . With tho prepoaitional oongtmedoDS of the 
verb. 

1^7-8 J.^S^HiixiNOfoap (Camd. ^.) 54^/ 


to London. S877 HASRiaoK Beecr. Brit, 

Hoiimhed, The . extraordinarie eoming by suiidrie treatises 
not supposed to be extant 1649 Milton EUtom, a At his 
coming to the Crown. 1884 Daily Mem 23 Sept, f/i A 
white dress which she wore at a ooming-ofege party, 
e. With adverbs. 

a tgao Cureor M, 17646 Pailful be H comliw hedir, tgsa 
Fitihbrb. Nueb, 1 9 At the comynge vp oT all maner or 
come, xgjo Palsgr. 207/1 Commyng ncre, approcko. sdii 
Tarlbton Jfste in Haxl. Shahs, yiet-hhi, (x^) JL att 
At the first comming up of Tobacco. i6fi Hobbrs ZswihM. 
I. viii. 37 1 'he comming on of Winter. 1703 Moxon Mock, 
Exerc, i8< The swift TOming about of the work, tfad 
Swift Gulliver (1869) ai s/i At my first coming over, typa 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 6 We behold neither iu coming- 
on, nor its career, nor its departure. 1798 Millbi in Nicolas 
Disp, Nelson (1846) Vll. p civ, Hm comlng-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth sliip. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1657) 52 The punctual coming-back, .of the birds. 

7 . esp. Coming In. a. The getioo of the rb. 
Comb in (Comb v, 59) ; entrance, commencement, 
etc. 

1986 A. Day Eng. Secreiaty 1, (1625) 7 His eemming In 
with archane science. t6zi Bible s Kings xiiL so The 
comming in of the yeere. 1637 R. Humfkby tr. S. Ambrose 
I. 89 The comming in of his salary and stipend. 2684 Nar- 
BoRouGH Acc, Sev Late Voy, 1. 117XX) 24 At my coming in 
with the I^d. x^ Trench Mime. iu. (2862) 135 Comings 
in of a new and htiherto unwonted power into the region of 
nature. x86a Tennyson Aylmer e field 302 Those at home 
• .Narrow'd her goings out and comings in, 
t b. A means of entrance ; an entry. Obs, 
a 2483 Earl Rivers Lei, in Gairdner RkK lit (2878) 
App 395 Ye will leve a rome afore the comyng in at the 
yete in the newe wall. 2939 Covkroalb Eath, kIUL xi 
S hewe them the fourme anoTashion of the temple : the 
commvnge in, ihe going out, all the maner and descripcion 
therof. 2693 N. ^aphorst in Ray Trav. (1738) II. 27 In 
many houses the comings-in are so dark and deep that one 
would think he were going into a cave. 2729 Db Fob 
C nMitf (1840) II. v. X14 The entry, or coming in to the., tent 
c. //. (rarely sing.) Revenues, receipts; in- 
come. 

1999 Shaks. Hen. iv. L 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are iny Commings in? 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 
X36 l,et my exp<.‘nces goe together with my comming 
in. G1699. Osborn ^vmrr( 1673) 603 Her Comings-in are 
Mathematically adjusted to her lAyings-out. 1760 Goumkm. 
Cf 4 W Ixv, Our comings-in was but about three shillings a. 
week. 1803 Lamb Elta Scr. 1. xxiii. (1865) x8o [Poverty’s] 
poor rents and comings-in are soon summto up xuid told. 
tCominffi, Nowiffa/. Also oombiug. 

[app. (from quots. 1483, 1577, 1688) OTi^^. the 
same word as prec. : see C<^mb v. 14 ; but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later times to 
Comb sb,^, and it is now in some dialects pro« 
nounced (kJn'mi^) in sense s.] 

1 . Sprouting, esp. of barley in the malting. 


herd. 


7 wrf^ M, 3037 Quen [£,sau] of his oumlng m 
Aiie, 3541 Of hU comyng hy weren blithe, c 1386 
Ch'aucbr Fremkl. T. 448. I knowe . . the cause of youre 
comyng. c 2400 Dair, Troy 22903 At his comyng to kaoche 
hym olyne. 1939 Covbedals Mai. lU. [iv.] 9 Before the 
comroynge off me dasre of the gr«ttt and fearfullLonle. 2616 
Baton Sylva | 140 Pease, which have their price very 
much increased by the early coming, 1644 Mu.tom A roop 


2619 Markham Eng. ttousew, (1660) xyo It beginneth but 
to sprout, iwhich is called coming of MahX 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury iil iii. 203 llie comoing of Barley or Malt is the 
sprittlng of it. as if it cast out a root. Wither it : is to cast 
It abroad on the kill floor, when it is come, that the comeings 
may wither away. 

2 . cotur. in pi. The comes or dried radicles of 
malted grain ; malt-dust. 

x688R. Holme Armoury 111. 320/2 Cleanse the Malt from 
Dust and Comings. 2804 Meek. Mag. No. 41. so6 Comings, 
being the radicim of barley, produced in the process of 
malung. 2888 W, Somerset Word-bh. 151 In the process 
of malung, each com of barley grows a very distinct root. « 
Ihese roots are called combii^s, or combs. 

Coniii&Hf PP^' [^' Come v, + -ino^.] 

1 . That comes ; approaching in space or time. 
^2460 Fortescub Aos, h Lim, Mon, (17x4) 138 In vyma 
comyng. 2990 Shaks. Mids, N, v. i. 37a The comming 
mome. 265^ Drvdbn Virg. Georg, iv. 830 Mindful m 
coming Cold. 2800 Camfdxll LochieTs W,, Coming events 
cast their shadows before. 284B Macaui.ay Hist, Eng. I, 
z8s Indications of a coming storm. 2890 Mea Carlyle 
Lett, II. X 09 Mr. C. may be in Scotland this coming month, 
b. With adverbs: see the vb. 
x6oo SHAxa A. y.L. pt.L 213 Now 1 alU be your Rosa- 
lind in a more comming-oo disposition 1 a 'd aske me what 
you will, 1 will grant it. a sMg Fibldino Way to Koep 



oo*icrirai«s. 


ooiacA. 


2. Inclined to make or meet advances; ready, 
eamr, coinjilaisant, forward. (In good or bad sense.) 

steo [nee in x b]. t6M C Jomsom kyi/cfu iii. 

V, If you were aMent she would De more comin|(. idse 
KocKHit .Vnawam ea Have a cotnming aoule to thM offer. 
1664 H. Monk In^. 81. i6n Marvkll Rth, Tra$^p, 
I. 75 A warning unto me not. .to tie eo coming and eo good- 
natured fur the future. 1675 Cmownk Country Wit 11. i, 
What a kind coming l.^ady ahe U who would fain be sere- 
naded. a iM Earl Ounntiv Gnsman iv. Mo Hawk that’s 
sliarp-sct will be more coming than ha, ^aiyox Ssolsy 
H As. (1733) 1 . 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 1749 
Kikloino Tom jomos (1775) x6a When wenches are so com- 
iiigt young men are not so much to be blaimed neither. 
1836/1*. Hook G. Gstrmy xvii, 'i'here site was, as kind and 
cuixiing as could be. 

1 3. Coming' stomach : a keen appetite. Obs, 

■« 94 R. L’EstSANGB Fahles x That very I.apidary himself. 

with a coming stomach, and in the Cock's place, would 
liiive made the Cock's choice t' ^ preferred a barley-corn to 
n jewel], xyoB W. Kino Coohery 48 Tlie poor boy . . liad a 
coining .Htoroach. 

1 4. liccuminpr, comely. Olfs. rare, Cf Comx 25. 

rs400 JJestr, Tt^oy 303*4 Semyt as |iui {sc. browesj set were 
sotely with honde, Comyng in compoH, & in courbc Kounde. 

Coming, olst. form of Coamino. 

Co-mi'ngle* V. [see Co-, and Commingle] 
To mingle toMlhcr. Also Oa-ml ngUng vH. sb. 

x 6 oe S11AK8. } 7 aM. iii. li, 74 Hlest are those Whose Illood 
and liidgenient are so well co-minglcd (.CV- comcddled]. 
I8S6 FoNDLASguB Li/t A LtsOonrs (1874) 394 To prevent 
any confuHion or co-tiiingling. x86a Siiiiii.kr Nu^ot Crit. 
viii. 348 It is a strange co-mingling ; e\cry sort and con- 
dition of men, and ea^ buried after his own fashion. 

tCo*mlnoUB» a, Obs. rare. [? adject. ws?e of 
L. cbm[m"inus hand to hand 1 ? Direct, menacing. 

Lhhgow TrasK x. 488, I Organise the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disliending comiiiuus defects, in your 
absurd pretence. 

li Comique (kpmrk). [Fr. ; see Conic.] A 
comic actor or performer ; a singer of comic son^s. 

t8M / W/ /lia/i (r. 31 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliainentury stage. 

Comique, obs. ionii of Comic. 

Comlse, var. of Comhisk v. Oh. to commit. 
Comlsaion, Comit, etc. : sec Comm-. 
Comital Ckp mitiil), a. rare, [ad. incd.D, co- 
mitdl is jiertaining to a comes or count.] Pertain* 
ing to. or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

1859 Casfighi A D. xvili. 195 Of comital rank. 
Coinitailt kpmildnt, and rare. fad. L. 
comitant-em, pr. pjde. of comitdti to accompany, 
f. comit-em companion : cf. concomitant^ 

A, adj. Accompanying, in company. 

16x4 Jackson Creed in. ili. Wk<^ II. 197 From any prece- 
dent, consequent, or comitant circtimst.'ince. 188. K. (i. 
Hilx. Feitesin Kolitude 137 l.ct us ahuse them not, avoid- 
ing thee, But comiiunt love Nature silently. 

B. sb. An accom|mnying thing or circumstance. 

i 6S4 tr. Scud^ry's Cvria PolU, 133 It is an in.scparable 

Cuinilant to the Koyall OfHce. 

11 Comitat (kp'mitset). [Gcr., ad. L. comitdt~us ] 

1. CoMITATUH. 

1791 Ifist, in Ann. Reg. 171 The ningnaus and cumitats.. 
were entirely bent upon a revolution. 

2. A civil and administrative division in Hun- 
gary ; a countv. 

1849 Btacinv. Afag. I.X V 635 The comitntof Zala, through 
its representatives, demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. 

t CSo’initatep V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. comitat- 
ppl. strm of r/?w//rfri.] irans. To accompany. 

i6|i Vicars ^F.neid \\\\. 466 Achates kinde /EiieiiH cumi- 
tntca 1637 'roMi.iMSON RcHods Disfi. qtiThe iinpieasionof 
the Arc, which is wont to comitate waters distilled. 

t CO'XnitatiTe, « ' Ohs. rare. [ad. D tyj^ 
eomitdtiv-us (in ined.L.), f. comitd/-us: see below ] 
belonging to the body of (’omites (see Comks). 

i6Be Cavk Kiclesiosttci Introd. 56 'J'hat they should, .have 
the Coinitative Honour, or the same Place aud Dignity 
which the Comites. .\\sA conferr'd upon them. 

CrOmitatiTe (k^ miU'Uiv), a.'* [f. L. comitat- 

ppl. stein of comi/dri to accompany + -IVE.] Ex- 
piessing accompaniment ; associative. 

1879 Whitnky Skr. Grrrm. 8 iiai. 364*1116 comitative 
prefi-x ro, used, .before noun.s and adjectives. 

i| Comitatus (kpmit^‘ti^s\ [U, collective 
deriv. ot comes, comit~em, companion, count.] 

1. A body of comites or conipnnious ; a retinue 
of warrior-; or nobles nttached to the j^rson of 
a king or chieftain, b. The status or relationship 
of such a body to their chief. 

1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. X. vi. 153 The development of 
the comitatus into a territorial nobility seems to be a feature 
peculiar to English History. Ibid. 1 . vi. 160 The Danish 
jarl. .seems to have been more certainly connected by the 
tie of comitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ealdor- 
man. 1875 Maink Hist. Inst. v. 138 'Phe first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consi-tted of the Comitatus 
or ConipaniuMs of the King. 

2. An ; English) county; as in the legal phrase 
posse comitatus, q. v. 

Comlte, obs. form of Comity. 

OomlteB, pi. of CnMKS ; erroil. f. COMIOEB. 

S Ooillitia (kt^ini'/ia), sb. pi, [L., pi. of comi- 
Hum ossembiy, place of assembly, f. com- together 
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-itium going : cf. ex-$/ium ont*going, in-itium 
entrance.] 

1. A'oman JnHo, An assembly of the Roman 
people convened for the purpose of electing magis- 
trates and passing laws. Formeily Comioks. 

<734 Rollings Auc, HisU ixSayi IX. xx. 54 The conuda 
or a-ssemblies for the election of consuls at Rome. 2838 43 
Aiimou4 Uisi. Romo IL xxv. 9 I'o hold the comitia. 

2. transf and gen. An assembly, rare. 

1695 B. JoNBoN SiapU o/N. V. i, No ro^e, st a comitia 
of the canters. 1861 Pkamson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 6a 
The Saxon, attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. 

8. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 
cipal assemblage during the Act, at which public 
Disputations took place, and degrees were con- 
ferred ; now the Encaenia. 

It took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

1714 Avt.iri-ic Uuiv. Oxf. {ijxy 11 . 11. i. 13a On Sunday, 
between the ICfspers and Comitia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday end Monday stiled) there are two sermons in 
the English Tongue. Ibid. The Senior Proctor (who in 
respect of the Artists Inceptora, is called Father of the 
Comitia*. Ibid. 137 On Tuesday, after the Comitia, a Latin 
Sermon is preached, .in St. Mary’-t Church. 

Coxnitial (k^mi J'dl), a. [ad. L. comitidl-is per- 
taining to the romitta } 

1. Roman Antiq. OI or pertaining to the comitia 
(q. v.l. Comitiai day {}.. dies comitiatis): a day 
on which the comitia could be held. 

*S^ Ih'.i.i.KNURN Lizy 1. (t 8 ' 4 a> ji Quhen ony officU or 
digniieis ar desirit 011 tlie cominiciall Jayls. s6x8 Bolton 
/•'torus iiL xiv. 319 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
to have his authority continued for a longer time, a xBpi 
J. Tayi.or Poems 4 I'rnnst. (18391 *83 Lawful. Unlawful, 
and Comitiai Days. s88o Muiumfad tr. Instit. Gains tu 
fi 5 By a comitiai enactment \lege\ or a seiiatus consult. 

b. Comitiai sickness. Jit, evil, etc. : the * falling 
sickness* or epilepsy. [L. morbus comiiialis, so 
called becaiwe its occurrence during tiie comitia 
was considcied ominous and broke up the meet- 

•ne] 

xsfia Bui.i BYN Bk. Simples So b, Castor is good to helpe 
the Gimitiall or fallyiig sicknesse. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B art as 11. i. Furies Wks. ( 1605-7) *• 34^ And Megrim growes I 
to the Comitiall - 1 II. 1617 li. Bukton Baiting Pope's Hull | 

J 3 ills cpiletwian or comitiai lit.^ s66o Howell Parley o/ | 
\easts ii. 26 I'he epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

t2. trausj. Of or pertaining to a Diet or other 
modern political assembly. Obs, 

1603 Hr. Bahlow Summe (J Confer, at Hampton Crt. To 
Kdr,, An expectation of this late (Juiuitial Conterence, much 
threatned before and triumphed in by many c 164$ Howr.1,1, 
t.ett.(i6ss'l. 344 'I'liat linpcriall or Comitiai Ban, pronounc’d 
in the Diet at Katishon. xypx State Papers in Ann. Reg 
184* (Scheme of a Constitution tor Poland.] There shiul 
be one supreme eenerul tribunal . called a comitiai tribunal. 
< 79 $ ^bid. 336 *1 nc constitutional regard which his Imperial 
Majesty lias alway.s paid to that comitini decree. 

3. Of or (lertaining lo the Academic comitia. 

X7X^ Aylifkb Hniv. 0 .tj (1723) 11 . iii. i. 13a Then the 
Comitiai Kxerci<«es beginning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the Wc.st Side of th<- (Shcldonianl Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor the J’cw opposite to him to on the East 
side . . At these Comitiai Disputatious the same method U 
used as at Vespers. 

+ 4. Applied to certain general assemblies or 
synods of the prcsbytei i.ins in the i6th c. 
held ' at London ut terms and parliament times, in Oxford at 
the .act, in Cambridge at the times of commencement ’. A rtg. 
cits agsi. Cartntr/gAt xxvi. in Fuller CA. Hist. V. ix. 15a 
<593 Bancroft Dang. Positions 111. ii, Another meeting 
was also appoiiiicd to be hclde.lhat year at the Commence- 
ment at Cuiniiridge. Ibid, iii. The Brethren are to be re- 
que.Hted, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches acrording 
to these rules . . that are set duwne in the Sinodicall Disci- 
pline, touching Classicall, Prouinciall, Comitiall or of 
(.'ommencenienis, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
Tjic Classes are lo be required to kepc acis of memorable 
matters; which they Bhall »ec deliuered to the Comitiall 
amembly that from thence they may be broght by the 
prouincial oRsembly 1696 Fuller Ch Hist. ix. v, Their 
Coinitial assemblies, kept in the Universities at the Com- 
mencements were conveniently chosen as safely shadowed 
under a confluence of people. 1754 Nkal//i4 /. Puritans 
I. vi. 33a. 

tB. sb. pi. » Comitia i. Ohs. 

2^ Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 30 Get ye therfore^ to the 
moiintc Auentine . and there yee shall create your tribunes : 
tlie cliiefc bishop shall be present to kepe the comitialles. 

■f* CO'initi’Fe. Obs. rare- L [cf. med L. and It. 
comitiva * a trainc or following of men' (Florio) ; 
f. L comit- companion.] Company, escort, train. 

< 53 * W. Walter Guistard Sr S/smond (1507! B ij, In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might 1 better passe 
that painfull journey ? 

Oomi-tngedy. *ttre. [formed on the model 
of tragi-cowedv.'l A tragedy containing on cle- 
ment of come cfy. 

1864 Kincbley koM, 4- Tent, 93 A passage in which he 
traiuifers the whole comitragedy from Italy of old to Eng- 
land in 186s <M 4 Atkensenm 7 June 723/3 ITie reflective 

Klixaliethans saw.. that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
v^ highest and intensest mood, is but comi- tragedy. 

Cfomittee, -io, obs. ff. Committee. 

Ooinity (kp*miii). In 6 oomito. [ad. L. cbmi- 
totem courteousnefls, f. cdsnis couiteou8» friendly: 
gee -ITT, and cf. Ic^comita i Florio Lj 
1. Courtesy, civility, urbanity ; kindly and con- 
siderate behaviour towards otben. 


, 1848 Bicwm 4/fFerDed-, Our ceuiilray. .Mweth aibo 
in the fielde of our turestes many precious seaes, as, .honest 
behauor, affabilitie, comite, wn Rules ^ CioUUy xUa 
(ed. 9) 163 Comity and Aflabiliiy are the Omamencs of 
Converse. 2817 ParL Deb. 1379 The comity of the right hon. 

f gentleman's manner.. oontmXted with the asperity of tha 
otter alluded to. 2847 Kmerson R^, Mm, Mmtaigne 
Wks. ( Bohn) 1 . 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy' 
to agree where yon can. 

2. Comity of nations : a. The courteous and 
friendly understanding, by which each nation re- 
siiects the laws and usages of every other, so far 
as may be without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests. 

(i|3A Story Cot^iet of EawsBsB It has been thought. • 
that the term comity is not Rufficiently expressive ot the 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign Taws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own rights and interests.] 186a 
Merivalb Rom. Bmp. (i 86 s» Vll. lix. 9x5 Due ny the 
comity of natious. 2875 Posi-R GaiM 1. Introd. 3 The salu- 
tary but sanctionleis code called the Comity of nations. 

b. Apparently misused for: The company of 
nations mutually practising international comity. 

(In some instances, erroneous association with L, comes 
* companion ' is to be suspected ] 
x66a IL H. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nationn. 
2864 Vamuerv y'rao. Centr. Asia 6 To show.. how much 
Inan had it at heart 10 obtain admittance into the comity of 
states. 1878 M. Paitison Casanbon 904 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nationa s88e 
Daily Tel. a Nov., 'I'urkey should . . be saved - -and rendered 
a useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture : see Commix. 
Comley, obs. form of Ci’Hhlv, Indian blanket. 
Comll, -liohe, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Comely. 
ComlokeBt, obs. suiierl. of Comely. 

Coinina (kp*n)&). PL oommas (formerly -aea); 
as L. or Or., oommata (kg'm&t&). [a. I., comma, 
Gr. Kbfifsa stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. 
*Kuv-fia, f. Kov- root of lebnreiff to strike, cut.] 

1. In Greek Rhet. and Ptosody. A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon (q. y.\ Hence, 
t A short member of a sentence or i^riod. 

*5 WA. Dav Eng. Secretary ir. (i6.i5) 85 The last word of 
a comma, or mriiiher of a sentence. 1607 Shake Timont. 
i. 48 Poet. No leucll’d malice Infects one comma in the 
course I hold. 2609 R. Barnard /WM/. .S'A^A. (x 631) 87 
III words, phrases, commaes, and peric^s. 271 x Aodison 
Spect. No. X05 p 9 He has only rcctify’d a Greek Particle, 
or laid out a W’hole sentence in proper Commas. 27x3 
Beni LEY Rem. Free-thinking^\es. led. Dyce>lll. 398 'The 
next Comma of the passage is inexorabile/aium. 

t b. A clause or short member ol a tieatise or 
argument. Obs. 

2649 J Taylor Gi. Exemp. it. 100 This being the hardest 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blesMediiesse. sfiga L. S. People's Liberty ii. 3 I'he 
main ar^ment. .is bottomed ui..on part of the 7th comma of 
the 4. Cri-apter of Gen. 1672 L. Aduieon W. Barbary 171 
('J'.* In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication are found in the first comma. 

2. A punctuation-mark [now ,] used to Rcparate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also used lo 
separate figures and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 
formulae, etc. 

* The comparative length of the ebu-up and eotXoe have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses respectively, just as 
our 'period ’, or full-stop, marks the end of a napiobtn '. J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero's Orator § an 
The function of the comma is to make clear the grammatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage ; one of the 
means by which this is effected in actual speech is a short 
pause ; hence the comma is olten inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause ; see quots. under h. 

(253D Palsgr. 39 With suche (point] as the Latins call 
comma thus made ( : >. or virgula thus made (,>.] 2599 ^ 
B. xst Bk. Presery. Hen. Vll, To Printer, Keepe points, 
and comma^ periodes. 1662 S. Pari'riogb Double Scale 
Pioport. 17 The Numerator is first expressed, and after it 
the Denominator right on Id the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as . . 75,100. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 303 The Characters 

that serve for Interpiinctlon, Comma, Colon, Period. 2847 
Emerson Refn^. Men, Gootks Wks. *Bohn) I. 391 The 
commoR and dashes are alive ; so chat the writiiiji is athletic 
and nimble. 2833 OasooRV Dtorg. Chem. ted. 3) 97 The 
compounds which combine areioined, either by a -f sign or 
by a comma- 

0. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eug. PoosU II. iv. (v.J (Arb.) 88 The 
shortest pause or intermission they called comma as who 
would say a peece of a speech cut of. Ibid. 111. xix. (Arb.) 
993 A little pause or comma is geuen to euery word, a 1637 
b. JoNsoN Eng. Gram., A comma is a mean breathing. 
i8s4 j. Johnson Typogr. II. 56 The comma.. is considered 
the first from its requ^ing the shortest pause. 

o. fig. » Break of continuity, interval, pause. 
s6ea Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 49 As Peace should still her 
wheaten Garland weare. And stand a Comma 'twoene their 
amities. i6oa Marstdm Ant. 4- Atel, iv. Wks. 2856 1 . 31 
Weele point our speech With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes. i6n Malvnbs Anc. Lesw-MsPbk. 335 Albeit that 
it seemeth no Comom can bee nude (as it were^ from tha 
highest Climate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall wordes. a 2662 Fuller Worthies (1640^ I. 71 
Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period tbereuntew 
S887 Poor Hollis t2B88> aB$ A lady who writes so easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two sufajects under the sun, and never a full stop. 

2. Music. A minute ^interval* or diFerenee ol 
pitch ; esp. (1) the comma of Didymua or common 
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comma, which ia the diffeicnoe betwem Icmr perfect 
fifthsi and two octaves and a major third, from a 
given note (ratio 8o:«i); (a) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 
fifths, and seven octaves, from a given notek 
S9S7 MomLBV Juirod. Mut. Annot., 0«twixt mi and/i 
is not a full half« note, bat lesM thiai hatfe a note by a 
comma. 1609 Doulamo Omiik, MierrL s8 A Tone . . con- 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one ComnMu 1796 
EcaNifv^m Afttatiasw 11 . ^ When 1 bear the greatest 
masters dispute whether the interval from one sound to 
another ought to consist of 5, 7, or 9 commas. 1879 Ghovk 
]>tci. Mus 1 . 749 Bassett's comma valve . .by which the error 
existine between midoi* nnd minor tones may be corrected. 
Ibid, 11 . 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 
4 . A mark, the same as that used in punctuation, 
but olaced above the line as a quotation-mark : that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end erect (thus ; and both 
are commonly doubled (thus Now called 

inverted commas, 

tyo^ Heasns ColUct, ai Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 89 Dis- 
tinguish’d by commas (as y Printers call y»‘) at the side. 

Watt in PA//, Tram, LXXlV. 33-j uott^ To authen- 
ticate the date of the author's ideas, trie parts of it which 
are contained in the present letter are marked with double 
commas. 1838 9 Hali.am HUt. Lit. III. iii. iii. 99 The 
reader mubt not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted. 1857 H, Breen Blcmhhts Mod, Eng, Lit, 373 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
that the writer intended it as a quotation. 1875 Use Did, 
Arts 111 . 647/1 Turned commas, which designate extracts. 

6 . Any comma-like dot or point. 

180x15 I'usEt I Led. Art X. (1848) jsji Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or inimediately 
produces, no two are alike. 

0 . Comma lmtterjly) \ a butterfly {Grapta Comma 
album) which has a white comma-shaped mark 
on the underside of the wing. 

1749 B. Wilkes Eng. Bttiterjiies S7 The Comma- Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. X797 Donovan Brit, Imeits VI. 
45 In colours and markintzs the Comma Butterfly seems 
at flrst sight allied to Papil/o Urticte (Turloiscshclll. 18x7 
IlniUrfly Collector' e VotU-m, fiB EiiglUh name, Comma. 

7 . Comma {bacillus) : a bacillus of curved sliape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

s886 E. CkOoKSH^NK Prod. Bac/erialo^y 137 The curved 
rods, or commas, arc about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus. /bid. 140 I'hu comma-bacilli are aerobic [ — living 
in the air], 

8 . Comb.^ comma escapement^ comma-shaped adj. 
X807.T. Young Led. Nat. Philot. 1 .^ 196 The French have 

sometimes employed a construction [in watcher] somewliaC 
similar, which they call the comma scapement. 1884 
Lankesteu in Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. a/i Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma-hhaped bacillus as the cause of cholera. 

Hence Co*xiuii» v.^ to punctuate with commas. 

, x 6 d 4 H. Moke Mysik Iniq. 333 Grotius protends the text 
is not rightly comma'd. 

t Comma'cerata, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
macerdt- ppl. stem of commarerdre, f. com- inten- 
sive + macerdre to macerate, Jig. vex, torment.] 
trans. To make lean ; to mortify, harass, torment. 
Hence Oomma'oerating vbl. sb, 

X506 NASiiB.S'i^rm Walden E ij b. One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and com macerate him. 
1599 — Lenten Stnffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 396 In continual 
commacerating him with dread and terror. 

t Commaxulate, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
maculdt-ust pa. pple. or commaculdre to stain or 
defile all over, f. com- intensive -t- macula re to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

ijiyo Maddeis Proclam, in Sempill Ballatrs (1873) xor 
Witii blude commaculatc. 1846 Buck Rich. HI 9 A Cha- 
racter (not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it). 

t Commaxillate, v. Obs. [sec prec. and 
-ATE 11.] trans. To st.iin, spot, or defile all over. 
Chiefly^. 

x6i6 K. C. Times* WAis, vii. 3046 SInne, that doth 00m- 
niaculate The soiile of man. s8o6 Collins in Rigaud Corr, 
Sci. Men (1841) 11 . 46a Commaculated with dirt or ink. 
x6^ N. S. CW/. Eny. Edit. BibU iii. i? 'I*hose diflercnces 
of Readings which .. commaculated the noly 'I'ext. 

Hence t Oommaonla'tlon, defilement, 8tain. 

X837 Baetwick Litany iv. 3 So iorxe they were from any 
commaculation of vice. 

Opmmaidor^e, obs. f. Commodore. 

CommULd (l^ma'nd^ V. Forms : ^-5 00m- 
aund(e, 3 6 oomand e, 3-7 oonntmaimd(e, 
-aada, (4 oomaudi, komand^e, 5 oo(m)xxLawnd, 
-ound, -awunde), oommand. Also 3 oum- 
aund, 3-5 -ands^e, (5 onmmavnmde). Pa. t, 
and commanded, (formerly, 4 ournand, 

komanda, 4 5 oomaud(e, -aund(e, 5 00m- 
maunde). [MK. coma[u)nde-n^A. OF*, cumande-r, 
comande-r ( -> Pr., Sp. comandar^ It. commanddre) 
:<-late L. or Romanic commandd-re^ f. com- inten- 
sive + manddre to commit, dve in charge, enjoin. 

The primary sense of L. mature (f. manns hand ^dare 
to give) was *to give into anyone’s band or charge*, a 
sense retained by the ancient comMund commendAro to i 
CoMMEiiu, the vowel<hange in wUcat Shows its prehistoric 
antiquity. In lata bietonc tines, new compounds were 
formed on the type of the simple verb, as dnnunddre^ re- 
manddrtt end in still later, commanddre^ whidi also 


took the later lettse of the simple mamMht, *lo order, en- 
jom . CommemdSdre and commanddre occur Indieeriioiii- 
ateiy, in both senses^ in meA Latlaiaee DuCange). InOP. 
cusnander^ eomander was both * to command* smd * to oom- 
mand ; and so in ME. Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obe. in both ; in Fr. being taken up by the new 
oomMund recommander i in English for this sense cem- 
smW was taken afresh from Latin, and ree»maum/»t length 
ass^ilat^ to it as recomtnend,} 

I. Sim^e sense, trans. To order, enjoin, bid 
with authority or influence. Properly said of 
peiaons, but also Jig, of things. 

The original complete construimon was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunmion w given : L. Aoe tibi tnando^ eommendo \ Fr. je 
le lui commamle. In ME. the dative vms sometimes ex- 
pres.Hed by to% * all thingis that I comaunde to thee but 
usually without it ; hence the construction was formally 
two objects, * 1 command thee this tba distinction of whicn 
as indirect and direct, has tended m many canes to be lost 
sight of. Either object may be unexpressed, leaving the other 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative is 
often represented by a clause or infinitive phrase, * I command 
him to come, or that ke come* \ in which case the remain- 
Mrsonal object is npt'to be viewed as direct, although 
it is historically a dative ; cf. F. cotnmande aux esclattes de 
veuir^ command (to) the slaves to come. Either object, if it 
lie a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice : ’ that which is commanded ’ he is commanded 
to go *. 

1. with direct and indirect object (the latter 
formerly often with to\ 

a X300 Cursor AI, 6809 Nogbt bat allon i comande 30U. 1375 
Barbour Bruce t. 338 lit] that cominaundyt is Jiim to. 
X388 WvcLip Jcr. i. 17 Alle thingus that 1 comaunde to thee. 
1393 Gower On/ I. a (MS. Harl. 3490) ll) me recom- 
inanndc To him (Richard I IJ which all ine may commaunde. 
xgafi Pilgr, Per/. (W. do W. 15311 48 b. To command obe- 
dyence to other. 1599 Shake. Afuch Ado 11. i. 371 Will 
your Grace command inee any seruice to the worlds end. 
i 6 sx Bible z Sam. xxi. 3 J'he king hath commanded me a 
businesse. xfitg Brdwbli. Aloham. Imp. it. 8 62 A iu-st man 
doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth vnderstand. i6a8 Hobbrs y'Aurwf. (1833) 70 You 
shall . . be commanded a greater matter. 1867 M ilton P. /.. 
IV. 7x7 Defaming what God .. commands to som, leaves free 
to all. Atod. What the Queen commands you, must bo 
done. 

t b. with the direct object expressed by a clause 
(or sentence). Obs. 

a Cursor At. 3C1687 Now I cumaund be Mi modor 
bodikep wel to me. c 13x4 Guy Wamv. (A.) 303 He . . him 
hete & comandi pat he in to cliaumber went. 3368 1 <akcl. 
P, PI. A. tv. 6 Comaunde him b«the come, c 1400 Maumdev. 
(Koxb.l xxiv. no He coinaunded to all. .bat pai Rchuld for- 
sake all but b^i had. ^3460 Towneley Aiyst. 66 Be sty lie, 
be.Hh«rH, 1 commawnd you. x6xi Hidlk Neh. xiii. so, 1 com- 
manded the Leuites that they should cleanse themselues. 

O. with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with to\ also often, as in Shaks., 
without to : cf. bid them go). 

a 3300 Cursor M, 5986 Als he has comanded vi to do. 
c 3350 Will, Palerne 036 Of what kin ho were kome [he] 
komanded him telle. C 3386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 477 This 
child 1 am comanded for Cotake. CS440 York Aiyst. xxxii.n9 
pus je eomaunded youre knyghtis (or to saie. 3593 Shakr. 

X Hen. YI, 1. vi. is Command the Citizens make Bonfires. 
1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iii, The dream . . Com- 
mands me leave these unrenowmed reams [realmsi. 3605 
Camden Retn. si Cardinall WoUey . . commaundeo all his 
servaunts to vie no French. t6xs Bible Transl. Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search. 3717 Swift 
Gulliver 11. viti. 169 He then commanded his men to row 
up to that side. 3848 Macaulay ///>/. / ixf'. II. 360 The 
Princess Anne.. had commanded him to aMsore her Illus- 
trious relatives at the Ha^e that, etc. 

d. in place of the mfinitive there is occasionally 
a sb. with to, * to command a person to a thing , 
thus reversing the original construction, arch, or 
Obs. (cf, sense 6). 

^x6oa Shaks. Ham. 111. u. 377 These [stoppes] cannot I 
command to any vtterance of iicrmony. 16x0 — Temp. i. i. 
33 If you can command these Elements to silence. 3704 
Da Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 63 Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. 

2 . With the indirect object only: — To give 
commandment (to) ; to order, charge. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 68x6 (CotL) AU i haue comanded to be 
\later MS, cOniBundide 1 ^]. c sgba Wyclif Sel. Wks. 111 . 
434 par weren noon ordre, but ilche man my^te ylyche 
comaunde to ober. 3381 — Josh. i. 9, 1 comaunde to thee 
[prmcipio tibi] tak coumfort. Ibid. i. to Josue comaundide 
to the pryncis of the pupie, seiynge. xfiia Bible Gen. xlix. 
31 lacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. xflas 
Burgeb Pert, Tithes 68 God »uc authoritie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in fawfull things. 3707 Da Foe 
Syst, Afagie u iv. (1840) iix He can apeak nothing but as 
God shall command him. 

3 . With the direct object only : To bid, order, 
ordain, appoint, prescribe, a. object a sb. or pron. 

a 3300 Cursor M, 10676 (Cott.) It was . . commandid in hair 
aid lai. Ibid. 33639 pat pat comaund wald or bide, .he aide. 
c 1400 Maundbv. xxiil (3839) What so euere jee com- 
manden. It schaft be don. c 3440 Cesta Rom. iv, xo (Horl. 
MS. I, I seide . . b«t if too Ivelis wer comroaundid, po lenm 
were to be chosyne. 3149 (Mar.)^A. Com. Prayer By Make 
vs to loue that whiche thou doest commaunde. 3593 Bhakb. 
RUh, 1 1, V. V. loz Sir Pierce . . comniands the contrary. 
3603 — Moos, for M. V. i. 463 It was commanded sa 164a 
Fuller Hofy d Prof. iv- vii. eye He aearcheth 
whether malice aid not command that oath. 1799 Blacic- 
BTOMB Comm. (ed. xa) flo6 That court had MWer to com- 
mand the execution of it, i88j Froods Short Stud, IV. 
ti. I 167 The rule of lift which religion commamlib 
b. object a clause (or sent e nce). 


ban comanded eon pat foteph tidd be tan. 

■flsThe Rowdm .. oammaad IlM be bro^ta. 

s'xgfle Tmunel^Myst. soCM&ta) 7 im^ceiRliUMMl^^ 
shalle forsake Fornycayon. hmSmahi. Rich, il/t*- 'v* 
i6» Bieut Neh. xiii. 39. ToomniaiiM dw laief 
should be shut. 1667 Milton P. Z. l S3> fj**^,^?** 

mandi that at the warhka sound ..be upfSi^ 

Standard. Med. The Queen has oeetxiwidsd tfekt 
mens be submitted lo her. 

t e. object an enjin. Obs* * . 

ri390 R. Beunne cirm. (xBio) 6^ Itm cCMidfdHillM 
po londes to destroie. csBSA Seven . (P.) 948 The eiih 
perour comandede anone, Aflfkir tha mdlde lor Bo tia^ 
1475 Caxton jiasem 34 b, CHeJ oommauM to lidio 
hors. i6ti Bittta mSi. xUl 7 Why did Moiaa Ihoa eoas* 
mand to giue a writing of diuoroessent. 

d. The object is often a sb* or prohdun witk 
ittjin, passive : thus, instead of ‘ he conuaended 
(some one) to bring the prisonetr$\ or 'he com- 
manded that the prisoners should be bf*ou^t\ the 
usual phrase is, * be commanded the prisonors to 
be brought’^ where the italicized words are hi»« 
torically only the direct object ; bttt the confltmc- 
tion simulates that in i b, *he commanded tho 
men lo be silent ( -• he commanded them sihmo)^ 
where both objects are actnally present. 

t|8a Wveur Matt. xviiL 95 His bra comaundide h]rm to 
bo sold (fs all t6th e. w, (exc. Rhem, ^commauiided 
that ha should be sold*) and Revised xaSx]. 01460 Foa- 
lEscuE Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. (1734) xsoOctavyan. .eomaundyd 
al the World to be dlscryvyd as subgelt unto hym. 

Fisuee P'uh, Serm. Ciess Richmond Wks. a^ Ordyn- 
ttiinces .. whiche .. she commaunded to be rsdde. ijMg 
Ascham Toxoph, I. (Arb.) 33 [Darius] oommaunded chis 
sentence to be grauen in his tombew 16x1 Bible Acts xxv. 6 
He. .commanded Paul to be brought iso all w.\ 

4 . absol. With no object ; To perform the action 
of commanding ; to give commandments. 

c 1340 Cursor At. s^xtx (Cott. Calba MS.) We may en- 
sawmple lell how enst cumandas in his godspell. 3399 
Gowkr Cofif, I II. 347 It is right eay to commaunde. 1994 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. ^5 'she King that may commaM* 
intreats. xSag Bukoss Pers, Tithes 60 Hee . . baleeues the 
Magistrate doth neuer command till he smite. 3847 Ten- 
nyson PriHc. V. 440 Man to command, and woman to obey. 
&-Jig- in all constructions. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IX. 930 So commaundep treuthe. 
r 3400 Rom. Rase 34 Love. .ComauAdeth me, that it be so. 
I59N Shaks. Yen, iy Ad. 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 3781 Cowfee Hope Z3 Riches are passed 
aw|^. .Aft fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

II . eilipt. Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, etc. 

6. To order to come or go to, from, into, upon 
(a place or action), away^ here, home, etc. /b 
command from : to order to depart or refrain from. 
(Cf. To order goods, order any one home, away, off, out.) 
e 34x0 SirClegrs 373 He commaundyd Sir Cleges to mete. 
3568 Grafton Chron. II. x^ The king.. commaunded him 
to Prison. 3590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 33^ I Sir am 
Dromio, command him awav. t6ox — AlPs Weliu. i. 97, 

I am commanded here, soog — Mens, for M, iv. liL 353 
Command these fretting waters from your etes. i6m Hem 
Suhseeime 469 You see I could not command these waues 
from touching me. 3649 Selden Laws Ef^. 1. txit (3730) 
Z 9 S To command a Tenant into War against his own Lora. 
1670 Miliun Hist. Eng. Wks. 1851 V. 79 Commanded 
kome for doing too much. s688 Jer, Colueb Sev. Disc, 
(X7951 159 When he [a soldier] is commanded upon ahasard- 
DUS Action. 1719 Ds Foe Crusoe (3840) II. ix. 1x4, I . . 
charged them . , to command them off. 3706 Skblvockx 
Yoy. round W. x. (1757) 894 Coming, .within reach of our 
musquetft, we with them commanded her on board of us. 

b. Jig. To cause to come ; to send with autho- 
rity, 

x6xs Bible Lev, xxv. ax, I will command [Vulg. daba, 
WvcL. give, CovEBu. send] my blessing vpon you. 3781 
CowPER Hope 669 See me sworn to serve thee [Truth], and 
command A painter's skill into a poet’s hand. 

fc. techn. To cause to move, drive, actuate. Obs. 
1703 Moxon Meeh. Exere, 370 Besides commanding 
heavy Work abouL the Wheel rids Work fiMter off than the 
Pole can do. Ibid, aoo Your Leg may. .command the Pole 
down again. 

1 7 . To order to be given ; to demand with au- 
thority. Sometimes of or from a person. Ohs, 

3576 Flbmimo Panepiis Ep. 15 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke (or at my handes. 3993 Shake 9 Hen. YI, 

V. i. 49 Let my Soueraigne. .Command my eldest Sonne, nay 
all my sonnes, as pledgee xSxs — Cyndf. 1. v. 9 , 1 bceeeck 
yonr Grace . . whwefore you have Commanded of me these 
most poytonous Compounds. 3786 Mrs. A. M. Bbiirbt 
fuv. Indiscretione V. xaa He presented, at her command, a 
rose that he gailiered. .Again a flower was commanded. 

III. To have power to order ; to have at or 
tmder command or disposal ; to control, dominate. 

8. trans. To have authori^ over \ to be master 
of; to hold in control or subjection ; to away, rale. 
(The object was orig. dative as in e ; hence In ME. with fa.) 
3388 Wycuv ix. 33 [xa] The traee epeken to the 

viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs Umpora nobte]. — Dan, 
ii. 39 The thrid rewmo. .whiche shal oomaimdc to al ertho. 
1990 Marlowx Edw. II, 11. ii, Tha haughty Dana commaiids 
the narrow seas. 3593 Shake x Hen. YI, t. i. 38 Thott art 
Protector, And lookcsttoeeaunand tha Pnneoand Raalnw, 
sflfs R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. 371 The Kmobto of 
Jerusalem.. comssand all in all herE t^C. Lxx in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (3893) 1 . 153 Whoever commands the sea 
commands the town. s8a8 J. Bablow Ceistmb. il 60s 
Tigors ftstoa command the shuddariag wood. 
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JSf, 1609 Shaks. Men»./0r Af. iv. 1 . 39 This other [Key] 
TOtn command e little doore. ifBo CowncR TM€ 4 . 461 
like nund that can. .command the lyre. Tenmysom In 
Mem, Ixxxviii, My harp would prelude woe->l cannot all 
command the strings 

b. ahsoL ; rarely with wer, 

159X Shake i Hen, VJ^ 1. i. y Veitue he had, deaeming to 
command. 1603 Knollbs Hut, Turk* (1638) 75 The great 
Cham .commandeth ouer one of the greatest. .Einpires of 
the World. 1605 Camden Rem, 4 The Kinn of England 
have commaunded from . . Orkney to the Pyrene Moun- 
latnes. itfg Bovlk Occtu. R^, tv. xi. <1675) 938 It is . . 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well, 1799 
Med, Jml. II, 309 Persons, .born to command. 

Chillingw. Relig, Prot, 1, Where and when 
your Religion hath most absolutely commanded . .Atheisme 
hath most abounded. 1866 in Spurgeon Trent, David 
Ps. Ixiii, Imperial Ptuilms, that command over all affections. 

9. To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the Iike\ 

159A Marlowe & Nashb Didc iv. iv, ^ncRS may com- 
maiidT as many Moors As in the sea are little water'drops. 
s6o< Shaks. Macb. v. it 19 Those he commands, moue 
onely in command. Nothing in loue. 1796 Momz A mer. 
Geog. l,w This city . . was commanded by governor Carleton. 
1800 A. Duncan Nelson 11 Cimtain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomb-vessel. 1837 W. Irving Cajbt. Bonneville I. 
140 To dispose of all the b^ver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers. 

b. absol. To be commander, have the command. 
1601 Shaks AWt Well in. vi. 57 A disaster of warre that 
Ccesar him selfe could not haue preuented, if he Itad beene 
there to command. 1714 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) a66 
Colonel Forbes . . commanded at the siege. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kres Hist, Servia 979 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. 

10. To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, etc.); to hold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions). FormerW also with gver, 

1980 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) 316 He en- 
J^etb true tranquillitie . . commanding over the unpure 
affections of the flesh. 160a Mahstou A ntoHw's Rev. 1. v, 
Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects. s6ai Fletcher PH- 
^im V. iv. Command thyself, and then thou*rt right. 
Command thy will, thy foul desires . . Command thy mind, 
and nuke that pure. 1706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc, 
Mem. X. i6a Me cannot command himself. s8os Mar. 
Edgeworth Mar, T. (i8i6> 1 . xv. 196, F. commanded his 
temper. 1833 T. Hook Widow ^ Marquess (1649) 85 
Can 1 command my feelings 7 

11. To have (a thing) at one's bidding, or within 
one’s power for use or enjoyment ; to have at dis- 
posal or within one's reach or grasp. 

t6it Shake Wiui. T. 1. ii. 463 It is in mine authoritie to 
command The K^es of all the PosterneE i6as Massincitr 
New Way 11. ii, Cfould you not command your leisure one 
hour longer? 164a Fuller Holy 4* Prof, Si. v. xtv. 419 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
»I3 Addison Cato 1, 'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more ^mpronius, we'll deserve it. c 1790 J. 
Willock yoy. ix. 973 The safest . . passage . . lies through 
these islands, as, in cose of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 947 It is not 
every day I can command that sum [nfty guineas]. 1817 
Malthus Po/ul. 1 . 34 HotOt Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the society to command more food. s88i J. 
Russell Haigs iii. 39 Ail the skill which the sculptor could 
command. 

12. To have (ft penon or his services) at one’s 
call or disposal. 

S9S1 Awdblay Frat. Vocab. 10 If euer he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. 1591 Shake Two 
Gent. III. i. 93 Command me while 1 liuE 1993 — 9 Hen, K/, 
IV. V. 7 Such ayd as 1 can spare you shall command. 1899 
Thackeray y$rgin, xix. 147 If any of us can be of use . , 
you sure ought to command ue 

b. phr. Yours (etc.) to command to he com- 
manded^ : i. e- for yon to command or dispose of. 

i960 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. j6 ^ b. The somme of the 
Archebyshoppes letters was. . that he is all his to commaunde. 
1979 Ferrers in Gascoignds Princsly Pleeu. (1891) 9 The 
Lake, the Lodge, the Lord, are yours now to command. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary (1635) 15 Which Subscription., 
shall passe in this or the like Order : . . Your LiordsnipsJ in 
whatsoever to be commanded . . Your Honours ever to be 
commanded, etc. i6a6 in Lithgow Trav x. (1689) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. 1859 W. Colmns 
A/ter Dark 49 (Hoppe) Yours to command, Thomas BoxsIue 

13. To fecure by juit claim or rightful title ; to 
exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, etc.). 

1991 Shaks. i Hen. yj, iii. i. 6 This place commands my 
patience, ivyi ynnius Lett, lix. 306 A great man com- 
mands the anrotion of the people. 180a Mar. Edgeworth 
Mor. T. (1816) 1 . 395 She. .must, .command your sympathy. 
1871 Smiles Ckarae. L, 9 They will. .command the conn- 
denoe which they really deservE 1889 S^totior 18 July 
943/3 His literary criticisms.. when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14. To dominate by reason of (roperior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; spec, said of the artillery of a forti- 
6ed eminence. Also intr. with over, 

Kholles Hist, Turks (1691) isaS The place itself 
was. .impregnable, .by reason that it commanded over the 
Danubie. iSag Bacon Ess.. Truth (Arb.) 501 The vant- 
age ground of Truth : a hill not to be commanded. 1694 
Karborough Act. Sev, Lais Voy. 1. (1711) 109 The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 1789 Robert- 
BON Ckas, K, 111 . via 90 Strong cattles which commanded 
the principle defilcE 1799 Southey foan MArc vhl 600 
A strong-built cower, commanding o’er the LoirE a 1^ 
Arnold Later Hist. Rome (1840) 1 . viL 873 Steep dins 
overhanging the sea, and. .commanding a small harbour. 


1860 Motliw Neikerl. (1868) I. i. 7 The. . Spanbh Peninsula 
. .commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterrancaa 
b. To have within range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. 

1697 Drvoen yirg. Georg, 11. 409 His Head the Hills 
commands. 1780 Cowrea Table^t. 581 An ell or two of 
prospect we command. s8so Scott Lady of L,\, ii, Com- 
manding the rich scenes beneath, I'he windings of the 
Forth and Teith. 1874 Ruskin Stones yen. 1 . Pref. 7 My 
bedroom window commanded ■ .a very lovely view. 

O. ahsoJ. 

1648 J. Bfaumont Psyche it. 198 A princely Castle in the 
mid St commands. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 614. 1763 

ScRAFTON ludostan ftqyot 66 A battery, .which would have 
commanded to the l^ke. 1781 CowrsR Truth 3 Far as 
human optics may command. 

16. To cover (with a pun, fowling-piece, etc.). 
1660 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. xii. <i68i) 959 You may com- 
mand her [Pheasant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece. 
Ibid. 253 A Bird . . somewhat troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him by a Fowling-piece. 

16. 7'o command a suit of cards \ see quot. 
x86a * Cavendish ' [H. Jones] Whist (1670) 98 A suit is 
commanded, by the hand that holds a sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 Mod. Hoylt 
19 The ten and the nine command that suit. 
tIV. 17. - COMUENJi. Obs. 

CS340 Gaw i^Gr. Knt. 3411 Comaundez me to hat cor - 
tays, your comlych fere, a 90 Alexander 1333 Vn-lo 
;oure mekill maieste my modiie 1 comande. c 1400 Me- 
layne 398 Comande me till oure gcntill kynge. 1444 Poston 
Lett. I. 60 Right worchrafull cosyn 1 comand me to you. 
c 1450 Merlin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his brother . . Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of I^onces. c 1500 
Lancelot 9601 The knycht, the wich in to hir kepilig ves, 
Sche had commandit to hir cussynece. 

b. To command to Cod: to commend to Ilis 
keeping ; cf. * To sty adieu /* or * good bye ! * 
c 1490 Merlin iv. 7s So he hym comaunded to god, and 
bad nym come on the morowe. 1484 Caxtqn Curtail \ 1886) 
16 I'o god I comande the by thys wrytyng. 1993 Ln. Ber- 
NLRS Froiss. 1 . X. so They .. commaunded theln^el^e into 
the kepyng of (lod. C15W — Arth. Lyt. Btyi. (1814' i68 
So he tuke his leue of the iadye, and she commaunded hym 
to God. 

Command tk^mamd), sh. For forms see v. 
[cf. F. commande 13th c. (** Pr. comanda^^ {. com- 
mander to Command ; but the English word does 
not certainly appear before 16th c., so that it may 
have been formed heie on the verb: cf. demand, 
order, call, and the modem invite. 

(An apparent example in Cursor M. (Fairf.) 13848 is perh. 
an error for couenand covenant, as in Cott. MS.)] 

1. The act of commanding; the utterance or 
expression of an authoritative order or injunction ; 
bidding. 

199s Shaks. Tioo Genii, iv. iii. 5 One that attends your 
Ladiships command. i6ti Bible M xxxix. 97 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thy commaund 7 1716-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. 1 . xiii. 44, I am always willing to obey 
your commands^ 183a Austin Jurispr. (1870) 1. i. pi A 
command is a signiheation of desire ; but is distinguished 
. .by this peculiarity : that the party to whom it is mrected 
is liable to evil from the other, in cose he comply not with 
the desire 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xii. 171 Her sugges- 
tion being fully understood to be a command. 

b. In various phrases, as at one's command, on 
command, eiQ. Word of command: Bee (^uoL 1853. 

1994 Shake Rich. Ill, 1. iv, 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command. 1996 — Tam. Shr. 111. ii. 924 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy command. 1660 Sturmy Mari- 
nsds Mag, 1. 15 The next thing to be ooserved . . is the 
Words of Command with readiness to answer and obey. 
x8ii Wellington in Gwrw. Disp. VII. 544 The ^point- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, of Major General 
Alten. 1893 Stocqueler Mil, Encycl. s.v.. The orders, .for 
certain motions, manoeuvres, or evolution^, are called the 
* word of command '. Ibid., Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to be * on command 

2. An order authoritatively made and remaining 
in force, a Commandment. 

1598 Abp. Hamilton Caiech, (1884) a8 The x. Commandia 
I but. 95 The Sevint Command . .Thow sail nocht steil. 1986 
O. Eliz. Let, in Hist. Eng, II. ^ We little thought 

that one We had raised out of the Dust would . . haue 
■lighted and broken our Commands. 1648 Rogers Naaman 
<53 As Prists have done with the second Command. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 659 God so commanded, and leR^that 
Command. STaa De Fob Moll PI. (1840) x9o It is ill 
venturing too near the brink of a command. 1839 Lvtton 
Riensi 1. iii. But the command is hard. 

8. The faculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity ; rule, control, sway ; spec, that of a military 
or naval commander. Also fg. 

1993 Shaks. Lucr. 694 Hast thou command? 1604- 
Otk. V. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off. 
160B — Per. III. i. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the winds com- 
mand. 1678 Butler Hud, iil i. 1391 Ihe Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and half the Land. 
a 1700 Drvdkn(J.), He assumed an absolute command over 
his readers. 1780 CowPER Tabled, 354 Men . raised to 
station and command. 1781-3 — Lily ^ Rose s\ ITie Lily's 
height bespoke commano. ,18x3 Byron Br, Aeydos 11. ix, 
High command Spake in his eyE 
D. with its scope dehnea by ^ 
s66i Cowley Cromwell Wks. 1x688) 71 A Title to the 
Command of three Nations. s666 Pefvs Diary (1879' IV. 
197 [To] have the command of a ship 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, (1876) IV, xvii. 74 The military Command of 
the old imperial Ciiyt 1876 Green Short Hut, viii. 546. 

O. witn a and pi. Authority. 

1605 Shake Lear 11. Iv. 944 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands, Hold amity? 


d. Phrases, 

1998 Hakluyt IV- 1 * Fr^f- to Fdr. **8, soe Frendi 
ships, vnder the commaund of Captaine Heniy Pay. 1831 
Wbrver Anc. Pun. Mon, 534 A man of great command la 
this Countie. (s 688 Roxb. BeUlade vI. 409 A battel 
fought upon the seas, by a ship of brave command, tyvo 
Genii, Mao. XLIX. 58 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
war under his command, tdsa Stooqueler MU, Bn^cl, 
8.V., An officer at the head ^ a troop, .garrison •* or de- 
tachment is ' in command '. 

4. Power of control, disposal, or direction: mas- 
tery; possessioii with full power to use. Command 
of lanmage, toords, etc. : facility of expression. 

1648 Fuller Hole Prof, Si, v. xviii. 430 No man had 
better command of rain and sunshine in his face. S698J. 
Robinson Eudoxa 1. ix The choice, .is within the command 
of our will. 17x9 Ds Foe Crusoe (1640) II. 1 . 90 The., 
priest behaved himself with great command of his passion. 
X76X (iiBBON Decl, ^ F. in. xSo The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin languagE c 1690 A rob, 
Nts. (Rtldg.)37 , 1 had sufficient command over myself to 
suppress my emotions. 1879 JowErr Plato led. sj 111 . 33X 
Having gifts of courage . . and command of money and 
friends. s888 I. W. Elsworth Introd, to Braithwait’s 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words. 

b. j4t command: ready to receive or obey 
orders ; under one’s control ; at one’s service or 
disposal ; available to use, spend, etc. 

1984 Walsincham in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. | 9 And so I 
humbly take my leave Your Grstces at comman^ Francis 
Walsingham. 1986 A. Day Eng. Secretary ilH 16951 83 
His house, his lands, his puise . . were all at his command. 
>893 Shaks. s Hen. y/, 1. ii. 45 Hast thou not worldly 
pIcEsure at command. 1630 R. Johnson Kittml. Sr Commw, 
6x Hee is held the only wire man, who hath the world at 
mo.st command. ^ X669 ^ OKLiDGE Syst. Agric. xii. 1 6 1x681) 
946 With yuur Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
X709 Steele Tatter No. 76 P 1 Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. i86a Cornk. Mag. June 649 (Hoppe> The 
reader's very humble servant at command. 187a Morley 
V'oltaire \\%%t) 167 An absolute monarch, with the most 
perfect military machine at his command. 

6 . ‘ Cogent authority, despotism * (J.) ; coercion. 
1691 I.OCKE Educ. (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion. XB54 H. Spencfr 
Soc.^ Stat. 180 Command cannot be otherwise than savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, should force be needful. 

6 . The power of dominating surrounding country 
in virtue of elevated or strategic position ; used lit. 
of the gimit^hot range of military positions, and 
also in various transferred senses. 

x6a8 Digby Voy. Medit. (x868) 23, I . cott my fleete out of 
command of the forteE 1646 Sir T. Bkow'Nk Pseud, Ep. 
I. V. 18 Wiihin command of the flaming swords. 1703 
Lend. Gas. No 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only 4 esespeti, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . App. 753 His command of 
the passes of tlie Alps. 

b. Spec, in Fortification (see quots.). 
i8s3 Crabb Technol. Diet, s y., A comvtand infront, when 
any eminence is directly facing the work which it com- 
mand^i. A command in rear . . A iommand by enfilade. 
X830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil, Sc.^ 40 e v., The Com- 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding country is nine- 
teen feet. Smyth Sailors Word-bk. aoa Command. . 

the height of the top of the parapet of a work above the 
level of the country. x 888 Times 20 Aug. 19/1 I'he Wool- 
wich guns have, the one a command— i. e. a height above 
the ground of 3 ft, 6 in. 

0. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

1697 Drvden jCneid(J.\ The steepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command. 1784 Cowpkr Task 1. 
990 The eye. .posted on this speculative height Exults in its 
command. 

d. in Cards. See quot. and cf Command v, 16 , 
1874 Mod. Hoyle 93 You get rid of the command of your 
partner's strong suit most readily by leading your highest 
of the suit. x88o A Campbell- Walker Correct Lard 
Gloss.. Command of a suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands; esp. a 
military or naval commander’s post. 

[Cf. x 6 o 4 in 3.] «i687 Petty Pol, Arith, x. (i^x) 115 
Commanas in our ordinary Army and Navy. 1764 Croker 
Diet. Arts, Command, in the royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an officer who has the management of a ship 
of war. 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 58 Th^laces and 
commands ^ich he held under the Crown. s8S| Ruskin 
Muuern P. ixBSo) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 
prospective battles, .to the lowest bidder. 1886 WhitakePs 
Almanack 159 District Commands (Home), Aldershot. 
Ibid. 19X Navy Pay. .Admiral (home command) ;£x,8a^ 

8 . The body of troops under a commander. 

S99B VkTvRLEY Arutorie go To ride with me him most 

humbly praying With his command. 1607 Shake Cor, l 
vi. 84 Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are best inclin’d. 1749 blARL Shaftebb in Priv, Lett, 
ist Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 15 Sir John Liffonier Is going from 
hence with a large command ( 1 am told near xo,ooo men). 
s8az Catlim N. Amer. Jnd, (1844* II. xii. 55 Colonel Dodge 
oroered the command to halt. 

0. The dist)'i.:t under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one. 

s6bs Lady M. Wroth UratUa 381 ^ry mee. .not heere, 
but in some of your owne commands. 1684 xst Dk. Beau- 
forCs Progr. Walee < 1864) x llie generall visitation of his 
Commands. 1716 funui. Gas. No. 5409/3 A Noble Com- 
mand for Game, about so Miles in Circumference. 1871 
Times x June 5/1 The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commandE 

10. Comb., as oommand- In -chief, supteme 
military charge (cf. Commandeb-in-chiuf); 00 m- 
mand-night, the night on which a theatrical pei^ 
formance, etc., is given by (royal) command. 



OOKMAVDAMUI. 


m 


oommumimr. 


sliD Lamq /mf/a 363, Z am to ha^ tha cmnmand- 
In^!^ at Bomtey. iM Juaa «7j/t Ttae 

direct Gomnund.in-cliMf of a aillUoii iololera. 
Oom»Mld»bl» {kfinamWyh, a. Alto 7 
4blo. [£ COUMAVD V. i- Copdblc of 

beinjf eominanded ; under commaiicL 
td4t Sia T. Brownb iti. 1 105 AplyabUilaicare 

ofjoyat^ and eommandible diaposureofall parts of progres- 
sion. soft Baxtss /tif, Sa^t, eSo A commandable rather 
than a commendable judgement, tyoi Giimw Cesw. Sacra 
tea Rendering our bodies, senses, and thaughtiL .Yiemous 
and commandable. i8le Bubton Q, Anac III. xiv. 4 
Ground, .not commandable by heights. 

CommandAdor^ var. of coifinBNDADOR. 
tOommULdmioe. Obs. ran. [a. OF. 
mamianci ; tee -AircK.] Command, control. 

i4Sa Dk. Yobk in Ellis Orig* IMU l 6 1 . si He had the 
oommandance and charge thereof. 

Comnaildaacy (k^ina*nd&nsi). [f. next : tee 
-anot; cf. Sp. comandancia'l The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Commandancy^ 
general [— Sp. comandancia-gm€ral\^ that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
^province or colony. In mod. Dicta 

Oom man dant (kpm&nda nt), sb, [a. Fr. com- 
niamiant^xxi same sen.se, orig. pr. pple. * 'command- 
ing’: cf. It, Sp.. and Vx. -comandantc, Vg.com- 
f^idantc.] A commanding officer, a commander: 
irrespective of rank. Applied esp, to the military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and often 
as a foreign title, French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
Hence commamiant-gcneral. 

16^ Lend. Gaz, No. 0248/4 The Commandant of the said 
Regiment on Honsloor-Heaih. 1691 A>ro Disc. Old In- 
irsagMC xiii. And here (if not at home) he's Commandant. 
1747 GentL Mng, XVll. 521 Sixteen different ships engaged 
U.4 alternately ; the Commandant . . staid by us the least of 
any, 1796 MoRsa A mer. Geog. 1 . 742 The commandant there 
is Kubordinate to the vicerov of Peru, in all matters relating 
the TOvernment, to the nnances, and to war. 1806 Mea. 

' XV. 45X The Commandant of the forces in both 


Canadas. s8m Byron ll'ernsr 1. i. 613 Here is a packet for 


7 rHl. 

Canac 

the commandant Of Frankfort. iSaf Southey 

ins, //'aril. 207 By electing Barrios commandant-general 
of the province, a 1839 Praed Poews { 1864 ' 1 1 . 195 The Car- 
dinal is here from Rome. I'he Commandant from Seville. 

ConmiaxidailtslLip (k/rm&ndantijip). [f. 
prec. + -SHIP.] The office of a commandant ; com- 
mand.Tncy. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Fcv. T. in. viii, Captain D'Agoust may 
now. .look forwaid to . . Cominandantship of theTuileries. 
s88k Shaowell Lije Ld. Clyde 1 . iv. laa Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior officer in Hong Koiig, assuming the 
commandantship of that island. 

Commanaaiie, -ary, obs. ff. CouuANnKRY. 

Commandator, obs. var. of Commsndatok. 


t ConiXIia'lldatoryy a. Obs. ([f. commanddt- 
ppl. stem of late L. commanddre to Command : see 
-oRY, and cf. commendatory^ Of the nature of a 
command, mandatory, compulsory. 

a 1659 Bp. Morton E^isc. Ch. Eng^. ynstified iv. 1 . (1670) 
73 How commandatory the apostolical authority was. 
a 1670 Hacukt Abp Ivilliams 11. (169a) 71 To help the 
King's necessities, .by a commandatory loan. 

Commandatory, var. of Commendatory. 
Commanded \k^iua’nd6d), ppl. a. [f. Cou< 
M VND V. 4- -icD.J Ordered by authority ; bidden, 
prescribed, forced, f b. Under regular military 
command (as opposed to volunteer), 
a 1586 Cartwright in ^funv. tc Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1598 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr, Induct, i. 125 A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded teares. 1651 Hobbes Lexnath. 11. xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Voluntan' Wor- 
ship. a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1^9) xo Major General 
Gifford with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1734 De Fob Mem. Cava/ier (1840) 87, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

t Comma-ndednaSB. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NK88.] Commanded quality ; obligatoriness. 

a 1600 Hammond H^ks, II. 195 (R.) The commanded ness 
of the other offerings. 

II CommandeaT, S. Africa. Also-der. [ad. 
S. African Du. kommande'ren, f. F. commander 
to command.] trans. To command or force into 
military service; to seise for (or as for) military use. 

1881 Times x Feb. 5/5 The night previously the Boers liad 
commandeered the natives, .and compelled them to figlit. 
i88b Standard xa Dec. 5/7 The Schoonspruit . . Burghers, 
who have lieen commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front. 1883 All y\ Eawnd 17 Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
graces might be commandeered without, .asking. 


1881 Times 25 Jan. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg com- 
niandering from the stores. i88b Standard Dec. $ '7 
I'he action of the Government in commandeering so exten- 
sively. 

Commaadar (kjfma'ndai). Forms : 3-5 

oomauder, -our, -ur, 4 oomaugidour, 4-6 00m- 
maundoup, 6-'7 -er, (5 ooni(in)awsdour), 6- 
oommandor. [a. OF. comandere ( « Pr. coman- 
</ai*rtf):— L. type commandd'lor, oblique case coman- 
deor ( «i Pr. \omandador\ Anglo-F. -dour^ mod.F. 
•deuri~-.h. type commanddlor-em {commend-), 
agent-ah. f. commanddre: see Command v. and 
-KR. Commenddtor was in some military and re- 


lijpoQS aideff of the Middle Ages, e.g. that of the 
Kniglits of St. John, the title of the officer in 
charge of a commemUs x see Commamdioit. In this 
sense Littr^ has OF. eomemdt»r in 13th c.] 

L One who commands* 

a. One who commands or orders anything, 

riaM Chaucbb Man of T. 307 Soothly the Co- 

mandour of that was he tGod]. 1399 PvavtY gsmmUr. 
(iSst) 49 If that that the emparour comauiidith is good, 
nllatnou the wil of the eomaundour. igat DloLoaXaeus 
4lne. I. lx. (1638) X9 If a nan comnuuia another to do a 
trespaase . . the oooiauuider Is a treepajwer. a t6i7'HiaaoM 
IVks. (16x9-20) IL 484 Hee doth U..mor2 ibr the Com- 
manders sake, .then out of any other respect whatsoeuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal any- 
thing. 

a 1309 Cursor M. 12109 (Cott.) Ihesus |>e malster gaf 
ansuare, ^ jmt es comandur 0 laL c tgSs Faire Em in. 

She That's mistress and commander of his thoughts, 
s^ Flbtchbr Woman-Hater hi. i, Were we not mode 
ourselves, free, unconfiued, OMnixianders of our own affec- 
tions T s666 Fuller Hist. Comb. (1640) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tongue. 

c. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithjtd (cf. Admiral): a 
title of the cnliphs, first assumed {c 640) by Omar 1 . 

a 1200 Cursor At, 443 (Cott.) He [Lucifer] wald • . be him 
self hair comandur [v. r, -our], s^ Wvclip Luke v. 5 
Comaundour, we trauelinge by al the ny3t token no thing. 
c S440 Prmtp. Parv. 88 Commawndour, preceptor, man- 
dator. igBS Shaioi. Tit, A. 1. ii. 247 King and Commander 
of our Common -weale. — Feu. fyAd. X004 Be wreak’d 

on him, invisible commander [Death]. 1691 Hoaaica 
Leinnih, ill. xliL 269 The Apmitles. .areour Schoolemastexa, 
and not our Commanders. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVl. 434/2 
Omar, .was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
mdnienin (commander of the faithful) instead of that of 
Khalifah-rasuli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abd Bekr had used. 

2 . Spec. a. The officer in command of a military 
force. 

1598 Basket Tkeor. Warms in. 1 . 31 Braue Commaundert 
vnder whom I have serued. 1999 Shaks. Hen. F. iv. i. 97 
Williams. Vnder what Captaiiie seme you ? Vnder 

Sir John Erpiiigham. Williams, A good old Commander. 
1643 Ld. Capel {iHie). Address to all Cominauders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Johnson if No. 146 F 5 Not only 
the writer of l^ks, but the <x>mmander of armies, .will 
easily outlive all noi^ and popular reputation. 1899 
Thackeray Virgin, x, Y/wo thousand veteran British troops 
with their commander. 1879 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. 
i. led. s) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 


b. One who has command of a ship; In the 
British and U. S. naviei, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 

CX4M Voc. in Wr..Walcker S79/45 Egeator.a comander 
ofasTiyp. 1669 Sturm V MarineVs Mag. iv. aoa Any in- 
genious Sea* Artist, that . . hath been Commander or Mate 
many years. 1708 Rt^. Proclam. 26 June in Land. Geu. 
Na 445s The Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. 1804 G. Rose Diar/<rx (i860) 
II. 194 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1867 
Smyth SaxloVs Word-bk. 203 Commander, an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty guns, 
a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb-vessel. He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army : now .simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

9 . In a medieval religious order, esp. a militaiy 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers : The adminis- 
trator of a COMMANDEBY, a COMMENDATORY. 

1611 CoTGR. s.v. Commanderie. A Commaunder (of one of 
the Orders). 1641 Termes de la Ley 65 av. Commaundrie. 
He which had the government of any such Mannor or 
house, was called the Commander, which had nothing to 
doe to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree. 
S75X Chambers Cycl. s. v. Contmandry. The simple com- 
manders of Malta, .are rather farmers of the order than 
beneficiaries. xSxo Scoit Ivanhoe xxxv. fude. The prin- 
cipal Knights of Saint John were termed Commanders. 
1858 W. Porter Hist, Knts. Malta 1 . ii. (L.. s. v. Com- 
fnandery). The council reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. 1867 
Murray's Handhk, Worcester, etc. 98 The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the ouly existing portions [of the 
CommandryJ. 

4 . Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modem Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc. ; also, an officer in certain 
secret 'orders’, as in the American order of 
‘ Knights Templars 

In British Orders (e.g. of the Bath since 18x5, of St. 
Michael and St. George, and of the Star of India) the 
Knight Commanders form the second of the three jgrades. 
A Grand Commander ia a member of one of the divisions 
of the highest grade. In the Legion of Honour, Com- 
wandeurs form the third of the five classes. 

sBeP Penny Cvcl,, xst Suppl. 11 . 193/2 Legion of Honour, 
instituted by Napoleon during the year 1602 . . consists of 
five divisions^ chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand 
officers, and grand croMses. s88b Cussans Heraldry 948 
At the termination of the War [xSxsl . . it was decided to 
divide the Order of the Bath into three Grades, entitled 
Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.), and Knights Companions (C.B.^ s886 WkitaksiVs 
Almanack 88 [Oraer of the Bath] Second CUb& K.C.B. 
Military Knights Commanders . .Civil Knights Comman- 
ders. Ibid, 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India . . Principal Knight Grand Commander, Viceroy and 
Gov. Gen. of India. 


5* A Inga woddea Mllat or baattef a nniiiiar 

(•eaCoiiiiAinDa.6e>. 

198ft Baaar Ah. C. 907 ^980) Aa ktatwwMnt ia drloe 
piieiofwoo(ida^ttiegwiua 37 c*ttad^*mo 6 «m<iiidar,alBo 
to baate atones in paiuiig« a nunmor. MdXOM MieA. 
Exere. viL left The Cwnmander. .wlffiajhaMtoAboat ffiraa 
foot long. 1708 R* Kkva EmikhViMd, m.% Pmmmaiim^ 
These piloe mutt be drove or thread down bya CShdunaadnn 
tile Ritana HeidCaA L 198 Hla jaigi Of ifteen <* a|^ 
in une with huge wooden beetlai ouiad commandm* sNy 
Smyth Sailor^ Werd-bk. u ^ e mm mi k r^ISm wnodon 
4iaiillot^naad*»eMoially in the eatt. and) Haftnif kiMi» aa any- 
thing of metal would bdura the ropes or eanvae* 

1 6 . Fortif. A laiicd lo 88 toeomiiuuid Uw 
adjacent workiand oountryrotuid ; 8 CATAtnou Oh. 

1999 Hakluyt V^, If. tea Two conmaiideni* or oiiia- 
llers. ibid, II. leo Wbolo Bote of water.. wore tbiowoa 
downs Oom an high Commander. 


1 7 . Surg, A machine for redacing dlilocatloai; 
-Amri. Obs. 

1676 WiaBMAN Cktrurg. Trsmi. vii. t. 4B8 The Gloiao- 
oomium. commonly called the Commander. 1711 Lestd* Gam. 
No. 4B78/4 This [reduction of fractures] is not effected to the 
Ambe or Commander. 1783 P. VortCkirurr. Whs. IL eoo 
That sort of Ambi which Mr. Freke called hlii Commander. 

8 . Hat-making. (See quota.) 

1874 Rnioht Diet. Meek, s. v. 1879 Uaa Dki, Arte IL 
857 'This Rat crown Is now placed upon a block, and, by 
preBsing a string called a commander, down the tides of tM 
block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to aitume a 
cylindrical figure. 

9. Otmith, The Red- winged Oriole {Oriolut 
Pheeniceus). 

sSia Smbllib, etc. tr, Bnffbdt Nat Hist. XI 11 . exp It is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on . . its 


which . . resembles the badge of the order of knight- 


10 . Oomauuador-ln-oblof. The chief or lupreme 
commander of all the military land forces of 8 
State : alto b. of a detached portion permanently 
quartered in a colony, or o. on expeditionary ier« 
vice in a hoitile foreign country. 

In nearly all the British Colonies, the Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even 4 hough a civilian. 

1694 H. L'Estranob Ckas. / (1655) x88 IxNrd Conway 
then Commander in chief. iM Fullbk Ch. Hist, 1. iv. 
I xo Such Commanders in Chiefdo not fall without Gammon 
Souldiers about them. 1790 Beatbon Nov, 4 Mil, Mem, 
IL 2x8 Want of success in the last campaign bad raised a 

f reat clamour against the commander-in-cnief. iSap W. 

RviNG Cotta, Gramada{iZ^) 343 The commander-in-ebief 
of the artillery. iS^ H. H. Wilson Erit, Mia 1 . 1. U. 
127 The new Commander-in-chief at Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. x 987 Loud, Gao. 29 Nov., The <)ueen has neen 
pleased, by Letters Patent . . to appoint Fleld-Mamhal Hie 
Koyal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to be Com- 
mander-in-chief of Her Majesty's Forcea 1887 Amty Lift 
Nov. s7 Bermuda, Governor and Commander-ln-Chie( Gall- 
wey, Lt.-Genl. T. L., R. Eng. 
b. In [/. S. veated in the President 


But the title is often unoffidally applied to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (J.s, tne senior rooJor-general). 

1778 {title), Proueedings of a Court Martial held, .by order 
of His Excellency General Washington. Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for the 
Trial of Major General Lee. 1769 Constit, U. S, Art. it 9 a 
I'he president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. x6/a b,v. United States, 

c. In the Navy : * The senior officer in any port 
or station appointed to hold command over all 
other vesseb within the iimits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 


facto commander-in-chief* (Adm. Sm3rth). 

1890 limes xa Sept. 4/6 The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Note. 

d/r- 

iteHuBBERT Pill Formality xa A form of godliness is 
the Commander in Chief of all other sins. 

Hence {nonce-wd.) Ooinia8ndeg«lB*ohl8*fliMp. 

1878 W. M. Taylob Daniel the Beloved IK, x66 To himself 
be reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army. 

Oomma^nderMUp. [see -ship.] The office 
or position of commander. 

i6ss CoipR., Commanderie, a commaunderie or com- 
maundershtp. 1698 Ubbiibr Ann. 373 All commander- 
ships and captain-ships in the army. 1889 Truth b July 
B/a [lie] returned the insignia of h» Grand Commander- 
snip^and retired from the Order. 1887 Daily News 3 May 
^2 The grievances of naval lieutenants .for which Ix>ra 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commanderships. 

Gomiiianddry» commandi^ (k^ma'ndori, 

-Q’ndri). Abo 6 7 -drie, 7 -erie, 0-8 -arie, -apy, 
[In its original sense a. ¥. commanderie, com- 
menderie, medX. commenddria (L commenda, F. 
commcftde) benefice given in comnwftdam, 1. e- into 
charge or trust. But it has subseqaently been 
associated with commander in the sense of 'one 
who commands or orders *.] 

fl. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held in 
commendam. Obs. 

1536 in Stat. Irel. (R, Bolton, i6ax) xai (e8 Hen. VIII.) 
Appertayning to any Archbishopricke. .Commaundry. .or to 
any other benefice. tjiTy 87 Holimbhbo Scot. Chrom. 
(1B06) IL X03 Besides hu bisnoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Pettinweme. ififii 
T. S[TErHBNB] ProettraiioHS 37 The Bishop of Moth, .had a 
Proxie of xw. fd. payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells. lyflA Mottbux Rabslais v. v. (17^) x6 They have a 
great number of rich Coounanderies (fat Livings). 1807 W* 
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OOMKAVDMBZrr. 


Tavuw in Amh. Rtv. V, 171 In 7775, hi« uncle the Arch* 
hiahop of Parlermo, bcatowed on him a rkh oommandery. 

2. €sp. in Hisi, A landed estate or manor, or group 
of manors, belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of ^cmmmdator. Commander 3) : see 
quot 1858, which shows how this passed into b, 
die manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local society of 
the order under tliem, to which also the name 
commandry is sometimes applied. 

Originally ttaed in the Order of Knighta of St. Jcdin of 

J eniHalem (Knighta Hoapitallera, Knighca of Khodea, or of 
lalta \ whoHe extensive poaacauona, extending over nearly all 
European countriea, were divided fin«t into prioraitSt these 
again XmohailhuUks^ and these iVkVatommtndit or cawmaw* 
derU ^ ; but also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc. ; the corresponding terms vrtih the Knights Templars 
were f receptor and preceptory. The poneasions 01 the 
Knighta or St. John in England, to which all our early 
quota, refer, were aeised aa crown-property in tS4a 
1^94 Act Hen, VJ/I, c. 3 | 34 Apmynted to the dig* 
nitie of the aakl prior of aaoct Johna of Hieruaalem in Kitg* 
lande, or to any commaundry apperteinyim vnto the aame. 
tgqo Act 33 Hen. yill^ c. 94 The Kinga Maiesty, hia heires 
and Succeasora, shall haue and enioy all that Uaspitull . . 
beipg neere to the City of London . . called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jeruimlem in England, and all and singular 
, .commandriea,preceptories &c. which appertained, - to the 
priours . .within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 Cowkl 
Interpr,, Commaumdrie was a . . maner . . belonging to the 
Prione ^ S. Johns in HieruKalcm in England. K743''5 K. 
PococKE 1 1888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly a com- 

mandcrie of the Knights Templars. tSae Scott Ivankoe 
ixxv, The Preoeptones of the Templars, aa well aa the 
Commanderiea of the Knights Hospitallers. 1E38 Penny 
Cycl. XI 1 . 317 Ujxm many of their Inanor^ and ehtotes in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren under the government of a commander . . 
Such societies were called Commanderiea. sggg W. Porter 
///>/. Knte. Maiia I. ii. (L.), Eventually, a nomination to 
a oommandery Mrae to be considered in the light of a leg.d 
acquisition, subject only to the payment of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasury. 

b. In later use : A benefice or pension attached 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

*700 tr. De yerioi'* Retfol. Poriu^ai Dueled with 
the Prospect of the vast Sum which was offer'd, besides a 
Commandry of the Order of Christ. xTgd-y tr. Keyettf's 
Trmo. (1760) 1 . 109 One privilege of the companions is, 
that they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
to commanderies, each of whicn is worth five hundred 
guilders. SI37 Penny Cyct, VII. 397/8 I'he name of Ce»n^ 
mnnderp in the order ofnt. Louis was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders of that order, of whom eight received 4000, and 
sixteen 3000 Iivres each. sMd Motley Dutch Rep. 11. 1. 131. 

C. Also applied to a conventual priory of a non- 
military religious order, 

>954 V ii* a Philip d* c. 8 I 34 Sundry late Monas- 
teries, Priories, Cummaiidries, Nunneries .. and other Kc- 
Heious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Fuller 
Holy Wary/. xiL (164^) 189 In their severall Coveiits and 
Commandries nuer all Europe. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl, s. v , 
I'here are also commandries for the religious in the orders 
of S. Bernard and S. Antony. >848 J. urant Adv. Aide- 
de<amp xix. The abbess, deeming her * commandery ' dis- 
graced by our chitter . . procured a guard of sbirri from the 
bishop of Cosenza. 18^ Annals of the Hospital of 

S. Wulstan, or the Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abbey ^ priory, etc.) applied 
to the buildingB ; in some casea, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

1718 l.ond. One. No. 501^/a His Body was buried, .in the 
Abby of St. John, which is a Comnuuidry of the Order of 
Malta. 1769 Dr Fo/j Tour Of, Brit, ll. 33a Worcester, 
The Commandery here, is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court. s86a T. A Trollope Lenten Jourmy 
xvii. 360 llie building in question wa& once a commandery 
of the Templars. iSly Murmy*s Hnndb. Worcest. 98 'J'he 
Commandry. .was rebuilt temp. Hen. VIII, 

e. Adopted as the name for n local branch or 
' lodge ’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called * Knights Templars *. 

3. The poaition, or r.ink of a Commander in an 
order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including a b.) 

s6zi COTGS., CommoHderiet a commaunderie, or cora- 
maimdership ; the place or offic'e of a Cuniitiaunder (of one 
of the Orders). i8ae Nsloon 5 June in Nlcobs Du/., Sir 
Thomas Troubridge has a pension of £ ^ a- year settled 
on him, and Commandery of the order of Sl Ferdinand. 

f 4. The office of a military or other commander ; 
commandership, commaiid. Obs, 

Grsnewby Tacitus' Ann, xi. x.<x6aa) 153 To transfer 
the whole commandery of the souldiers . . vnto some one of 
his Freed-men. x6ai Br. MoimrACU Diatrilf.e 350 Both 
in Commandry and Castrametadon. >530 IL Johnson 
A' in^ 4 t Comnesb. 81 The usurpation of chime commandery. 
t o. A district under a commander, a seiguory. 
a 1641 Bp. Moumtacu A, ^ M. 348 To goe about it 
Instantly in their severall Commanderies ofjeury and Gallic. 
sd 58 UssHER.; 4 M». vi. 104 TI1C SeignerseB or Commanderies. 
^3 Hobhoubb Journey tdoTlie Porte, .divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and commanderieB. 

1 6. ? Command, onlcr. (cf. Commkndatobt.) 
lyaB Da Fob Col. Jack (sB4ot 308 This was within the 
letter of the (Spanish] king's commandetie, or precept. 

Commandible, obs. form of Commandablb. 
Oommand-in-chief, v, irons, and inir. To 
be commander-in-chief (o0> 

175a FasMBLiN Est. Wks. 1840 III. aqo All to be com- 
■anded in chief by a general officer of rank. lyBa Ld. 


Pbrcv In G. Rom Diariar (i860) 1 . 54 An intention of landiiw 
Lord Cornwallis out to Cotnmand-in-Chief in India, ibid. 1. 
53 As fit to Command -in-Chief as I am to ^ Prime Minister. 

Hence Officer^ etc. t'emmanding-in'Ckief. 

1890 Lamg Wand. India T94 This Mntence was. .approved 
by the General Commanding-tn-Chier. 1888 Wkstaker's 
Aluranach 8a Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. Ibid, 158 Department of the Officer 
Comraaiiding-in-chtef. 

Ooa&llllUlidiltf (k/ma*ndiq), vbJ. sb. [f. CoM- 
MANDt/. + -IN0 J.f' The action of the vb. CoJOf and ; 
a command, order, injunction. 

a XBOO Cursor M. 5104 tCott.i All your bidding agh be til 
vs afs coinanding. 1375 Barbouh Bruce t. 356 And syne 
Do furth his lordis commandyne. 1577 rr. Buliinger*s 
Decades (159a) 615 He .. whoae onely thinking is a com- 
manding. 174s Richardson Pawela 1 1 1 . 351 We have. . no 
Kevilings, no Conunandings, nor Complainings. 

€Somillffillding(k{fmG‘ndiq),///.tf. [f. as prec. 
-INO That commands. 

L gen. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Ctmimaftding signs 
in AstroL ; see quot. 1696. 

1483 CatJu Angl. 7a Commandynge, isnperiosus, 3393 
SiiAKS. 3 Hen. t /, tii. i. 39 The great Commanding War- 
wickti. 1678 Norris Coll. Afisc. (16^9) a 'I'he commanding 
Wand In Moses's hand. i696 Phillii's, Ctf/vwrtw/fiwr.V/iT/jf, 
the first six Si^s of the Zwiack. 1756 Burkr Sfw. ^ B. 
Introd. W'ks. I. 105 To affect the imagination with thcM 
commanding ideas. x8^ Ruskin Adunem P. *1880 148 
The relation of the commanding nch to the obeying poor, 
b. Impelling, effectively actuating. 

1703 Moxon AUih. Plxerc. 175 Hie power commanding. . 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded. 1805 Nelson 
in Nicolas DisA. (1846) VI. 444 1 'o stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 18x3 W. Scokesby Jml. I 'oy. N. Whale 
Fishety 68 Sailing when we hod a commanding breeze. 

G. ComttMSiding ojffUer : an officer in command. 
Comtnafuiiug ship : the commander’s ship, the 
leader of a squadron. 

*rs« Naval Chron, VII 1 . 448 I'he commanding ship 
hoisted her tO]i-saiK 1796-7 Jnstr, 4- Cavahy (18131 

i t Commanding officers of regiments. 1859 Thackeray 
''irgi/i. vi. 48 ' 1 ‘he French commanding officer on the Ohio. 
*1*2. Gramtnar. Imperative. Obs. 

Calfhill A nrtv. 7 reat. Crosse {1^46) 60 Which words 
be spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

3. Indicating or expresbing command ; nobly 
dignified ; having an exalted or imperial air. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. I V, iv. vii. 68 He speakea with such a 
proud commanding spirit. 16x3 Massingeh Bondutaet iii. 
li, 'i'lie iiuqesty of commanding beauty. 1753 John.son 
Rambler No. 189 e xe The commanding dignity of her 
motion. 1B35 Lyiton Rienei I. i, Of a tall and even com- 
manding stature. 1851 Midland Florist V. 369 (ItJ is a 
cummandbg flower. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Lug, IV. 340 
Men of commanding genius. 

4. Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a wide and iinobstmcted pro8|)CLt. 

1634 Baerkton yVar'. (Chetham Soc.) 13 A high and com- 
manding turret, 1751 Chambers ( ycl., Commanding ground^ 
an eminence, or rising ground, which overlooks any po.st or 
strong place. 1849-^ Alison Hist. Europe XI 11 . IxxxviL 
49 His guns, eettabliidied on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856, Emi.kson Kug. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) li. 
113 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and sdcnce. 

Comma'll^n^l^p [f. jircc. + -lt in 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. 

a 1603 T. CARTWRumr C otifut. Rkem. N. T. (i6i8) eya 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule cornniandinglic. 
a 1660 Hammond Wks, IV. 506 <K.i, His praciiceb arc m> 
conitn.'iiidingly exemplary. X74B Kicuamdson Pamela IV. 
B96 If you (.peak as haughtily and conimandingly. 1799 
Southey Xr//. U&56) 1 . 75 It stands coimnandingly on an 
eminence.^ 1847 (J|i'incky lu 7 ait’s Alag. XIV. 669 
Comiuaiidingly interesting to both parties. 

Conunffindillg'neffiS (.Mna'iidiqti^'). lare. [f. 
as prcc. + -NEH«.] Commanding quality, authoritv. 

1887 M. Lins KIM. in Sunday AJng. 503 Speaking with a 
regal command iiurncss that drew all hearts. 

II Commanoitaire (ki^niaudftf r). [Fr.] A 

partner in a commandile. (See next ) 

II Oonuiiaildite (kimnandrl). [K. commandite 
(repr. L. tyjx: commendUa ; Du Cange lias med.L. 
commendirc, -di/us, as variant of corntnenddre'), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit; the fall 
French phrase is * society en commandite' (Littre).] 
* A company to which persons advance capital 
without assuming tlie function! of partner, or incur- 
ring any responsibility ' (Littrc). Also attrib, 

1844 Mill Lss. Quest, Pol. Ecoa. 119 By Bulxcribing to 
some joint-stock company, or entering into commandite. 
sSsa M<Cullocii Dht. Commence 389 Companies en Com^ 
viandits . . consist of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more 
partners, or commanditaires^ liable only to the extent of 
the funds they liave subscribed. 1883 Fisheries Ejchib, 
Catal. 50 A contract of partnership.. 111 the shape of the 
Commandite principle. 

t Conuna'lldi'V'#, tt. Ohs. rare, [irreg. £. 
CoMMAMi), after^jr/rtixr-rz'r.ctc. : Ke-iVK.] Hav- 
ing the character of commanding, mandatory. 

16^ Charnock Aiirib. God (1834' 754 Sin.. is not only 
against the will of God oommandive, but the reason of God 
contriving. 

Coxnma'ndlaMf prec. -i- -less.] 

Without command ; uncontrollable. 

1^ Heyw’ood Brit. That their oommaund kiM 

furies might be staid. 


t CoiniM*iid]3r, mdth Ohs. Commaiiflingiy. 
sfisa T. Stouohtoic Ckr, Smesif, il 14 llie Prop&M •• 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, aad oommandly. 
€k>milumftlll«B^ (kifaiQ-ndinbit). Forma: a. 
5-4oomaAde-, oomondo-, oommandemetity 
4>6oomaiinda>,4-7eoiiuttAundement(e, (5 oom* 
maw(u)nde-, otumnanndo-^ ommnawndemeiit, 
Se. oommandlinont, -yment) ; a'.ao d- 4* 
oommuidiiio&t, (4 oaauuid-, komaund-), 4-5 
oomand-, 5 oomsimd-, 5-d ooxnmaund- ; and 7. 
4 oomaxunent, oo(ia)inam6nt, -mend. [a. OF. 
com-, commandement (s^Pr. comafudatneu, IL eom- 
mafidamenio) :~L. type ^commanddmenSum^ f. 
commattddre: see Command v. and -MiCNT. Origin- 
ally 4 fiyllables ; still so ibimd in 1 6-1 7th c. writere, 
and in 19th c. dialect-speech from Scotland to W. 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form appeared al- 
ready in I5(hc., and became prevalent in the 
literary lang. in 1 7-1 8th c. In early times there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to *dn-, -d- as in the Cotton 
M S. of Cursor Afundi. 

Spenser has lommandemeni (4 syllaliles) 1 Shake., tst fob, 
the same 4 times, command 'sneut 6 times, commasu/mestt 
3 times. l)rummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following e.\amplcs: 

a. a 1300 Cursor M, 6481 (G6tt ) pis er comaiidementii 
ten. c 1386 CiiAUCBR Wife's Proi. 67 But con'«ill>mg is naC 
comandemeiu. >586 ill W. H, 'J'urner Select. Rec. Os^ord 
349 No other commaundymeiit or iirocureinent. 1590 
Spenser F, (). 111. iii. xi £>o greatly his commaundement 
they fe.ire. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. yt, 1. ui. ao From him I 
haue exprease commandement, sBbs Nabes Gloss,, Cons- 
mandement, in four syllables. 1 think 1 have heard it se 
spoken by old periions. x8as -79 I amieson, Cemmandiment 
, .Thu pronunciation still prevails among the peasantry in 
Scotland. t888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Commanyment, 
[Cttmmandement of 4 syllables in Scotch Psalms in Atetre 
(made c 1 564), and still (1690) so sung.] 

/8- c 1350 WiU. Paierue 1084 {hmiperours komanndment 
was kud al aboute. 1483 Cn/A. A ngt. 73 A ConuDaundment, 
mamlatustt . 1597 Shakb. b Hem jy , v. iii. 143 The LawesoT 
Kugland are at my comroand'ment. t6zi — Wint. 7 \ 11. ii. 8 
To the contrary 1 haue exprevie commandment. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. xy 6 The first of all commaudineiits, 'I'hou 
slialt worship Ike Lord thy (iod. 

y, a 1300 Cursor At. 650 (Cott.) pat dos hw will mi com- 
mandment. Ibut. 66s 3ce nc brek mi conimamcnt. 
Ibid. 11720 His comanment was no;{ht vndon. i 1330 Seuyn 
tsages (W.) 3446 His cumandment bilyue was done.] 

1. An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority. (izrtA.) 

i'Xi5o O. E, Afisc, 33 Se sergant dede )>es lordes com- 
mandement. c 14^ C AM ON Sonnes of Ay man xvi, 376 
Whan the baroiu herdc the comnuiundemente of the kyng. 
Z54B IJoouoK DyetaryxX. (18701302 He that doth not the com- 
maundements of his physycyon, doth kyll hym self. i6xx 
SiiAKS. Wint. T, II. li. 8 To the contrary I haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Roiikrison Hut, Scot. 1 . iii. x8o 
Called by the express commandment of the king. x868 M 11.- 
siAN St. Pant's X. 359 A coniniandment came for the Clergy 
. . to meet ut .St. PbuI’k. 

t b. A commission or charge. Obs. 

* 59 * Wlst Symbol. B j,A Commaundement or Commission 
Mandat mn is a contract by consent to do something gratis. 

2. e.p. A divine cominimd. 

c 1385.1/^/1* Horn. 14 Crist gifes us wille His comandmenz 
to fullilk. c 1440 York Alyst x. 245 To goddis cummuunde- 
ment 1 sail enciyne. i6ix Bible Gen. xxvl 5 Aliralium . . 
kept my ch.irce, iny Commandcinenl.s my Statutes and my 
Lawes. A SiiLLiNOPL. Wta. IV. iii. (R.), A sincere 
. . endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
i860 Ruskin Afoti. Paint. V. \n. iv. 154 The law is, *Da 
this always ' ; the commandment, * Do thou this now'. 

b. .vpec. (//.') The 7 en Commandments or pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

Often applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law tu be publicly set up in Knglisli parish churcheiL 
c ia8o E, E, P, u86a) 16 Of l^u x commandeinens. .he first 
Lomundeinent is }>>»> OGod we ssul houuri. 1340 HampolB 
Pr. CoHsc, 6056 |>at keped iioglit comandinenies ten. 
CX440 }'ork Alyst. x.\. i^o Whilke callest J^u he fir.ste 
comaundmentT 1560 Q. Elizabeth Let. in Cardwell Doc, 
Annals No. Iv, To order that the tables of the oommand- 
mentn may he comlyc set or hung up in the east end of 
the chaiinccll. 1561 Ludlow Churthio, Acc. (C^amdenj 103 
Paid for the table of commaundementes and the new 
kolendcr. .xviq^f. 1637 Sc, Prayer Bk., Communion, Then 
shall the ]*resbyten turning to the pem>le, rehearse dis- 
tinctly nil the Ten Commandements. 17m Entick London 
IV. 88 An altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king's arms abosv the commandments. f 4 s 6 Emcrsun Eng. 
7'raitsVncs. (Bohn) 11 . 46 They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. 

c. Hence, the new commandment of Jesus Christ. 

Z534 Tindalb John xiii. 34 A newe commaundement 

(^V^Llv maundenient] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der \Rhem. one an other], as 1 have loved you. 

d. Also used allusively of other sets of rules, im- 
plying that they take the place o(the Decalogue: 
so, jestingly or ironically, Iks now commandmont, 
the eleventh commandment, 

a X577 Gasoqigmk \ title , I'he Wyll of the Deuyll ; with his 
ten detestable Coromaundementea, directed to his obedient 
and accursed chyklren, 16x5 (////r). Pope Paultts V.. His 
Ten Commandmenta, given to Marquis Spinola, in English, 
toirethsr with the Dutch original. S8I4 Pedl Malt G. 
xo|Sepi. xjx The new and gresit commandment that nothing 
succeeds like success. sl86 Mrs* Lynn Lymtom Poston 
Carew iii, He had learned the eleventh commandment (do 
not tell tales out of school] to the echo, and was the safest 
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confidmt to be feand within thelbiir tans. fThe 'elevmtli 
cammaiKliiient ' of modern cynkbm is * Thon ahnlt not be 
Ibundout’.] 

3, slang. TTtt im e 0 mmaHtime$Us \ the ten finget^ 
nails or * claws* (sjA of a waman\ Jn frequent 
use ri 6 oo; in mod. writers chiefly after Suak* 
speie. 

€ 1540 T, Hsvwood F^ttr Pa in HaiL JMat^ 1 . 9811 1 
beseech him that hlfh sits, Thy wife's ten commandments 
may search thy five wits. 1993 Shaks. b i/em K/, i. iil xas 
Could 1 come neere your Beautie with my Nayks, 1 conlo 
net my ten Commandemenis in your face. 1993 U«%'ine iv. 
ii, Fearing she would set her ten commandments in my face. 
i6oy Dukkbr Weatw. Ho* v. Iv, Your harpy , . set his ten 
commandments upon my back. 1814 Scoit ff'sto. xxx, I'll 
eet my ten commandments in the lace o' the first loon that 
lays a finger on him. itjp Makrvat KiMg'a Ovm xl, I'll 
write the ten coiniuaiidmenis on your face. 1840 Loncf. .S/. 
Stud. lu. V, In with you, and be busy with the ten com- 
mandmentSf under tiie sly. 

1 4. The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 
command. Obs, 

c 1340 4 Cr. Knt, 1303, I schnl kynse at your co- 

maundemeiiL c Cmaucks T. io6Swoor..'i'hat 

4)ie wol been at his comandeineiic. c x4ooMaundlv. v. (13^9) 
43 Abraham departed, be Cominandement of the Aungelle. 
1579 Lylv Euphuaa {kvh.) ti8 Tearcs which they haue at 
cutnmaundement. 1676 W. HuaaARo Hnp^ineas 0/ Peoplt 
a All their Brethren were at their Commandment. 

t5. Authority, sway, sovereignty, control ; mili- 
tary command. Obs, 

X966 A Dav Eng^. Stcrofary 11. (1625) 194 The Closet, 
whereof another i^h both the key, use and commande- 
ment. 1595 Suaks. yokn iv. ii. 93 Haue I comuiandemcnt 
on the pulse of life? 16x4 Kalkioh Hiaf, l^i'oriti ill. 66 The 
AtheniauM, who aflected the first comrnandemeiit in that 
warre. 1616 Surfu & Makkii. Country Fartn 658 Ihe 
commaundement, or vse and profit of ic (woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and mure hardly come by, than 
that of Come and Vines. 1640-1 Kirktudltr. iVar-CoMtu. 
Min. <18551 15 Your own raiseinent, whilk is to come 
furih under the cominandement of my I^rd Kirkcudbryt. 
t b. A district under command. Obs. 
ifijaLiTHcow Trari. iv.11683) 163 The Turkish Eranerours 
divide the same [laiid'O in Timars or commandments leaving 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitants. 

t 6 , Coiiimanding situation. Also (oner, in 
Fort if. « Command, jA 6 . Ohs. 

atS7* Knox //m/. AV/I Wks. i8.t6 1 . 105 Within portes 
and places of cominandimeat, and whare that schippU mycht 
be arreisted. 1706 Phillii'S, Commandment . . It is a Height 
of nine Pout, which one Place lias over another. (So Bailev.J 
1 7. Oid Law. ‘ The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law ’ (Wharton Law Lex.). Obs. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Aasw <1636) 447 Such as are accused of 
rcceit of felons, of cominandement, or force, or of aid in 
felonie done. X64X Termea de la Ley 65 Commandement 
is againe used for the oflfence of him that willcth another 
man to transgresse the Law. 

t b. A summary order for commiltal to prison. 
X590 Three Lords 4 Ladies Land. 1. in Had. DodsleyW. 
488, 1 have done none offence, though it please them to im- 
priiKin me, and it is but on commandment. X64X Terntes de 
la Ley 65 The commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casteth any man into 
prison . . or of the Justices : and this commandement of the 
Justices is either absolute or ordinarie. 

8 . Comb., as commandment -breaking. 
x886 Pall Mall O. 30 Sept. 3 z If we should take it into 
our heads to do the command inent-breaking. 

II Commaildo (k^ma nd^). .S'. Africa, [a. Pg. 
commando * command, party commanded f. stem 
of commamiar to Commaa'D.J A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes ; an expedition 
or raid : a word applied in South Africa to ejuasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dutch 
Boers (esp. the latter) against the natives. 

1834 Pringlb Afr. Sk. xiv. 43^ The boors made com- 
mandoes on our fathers. Ibid. xiv. 458 llie old wretched 
policy of military reprisals— the commando system. 1884 
Pall Malt G. 9 May 3/2 The presenw of a commando of 
Several hundred respectable Boers in Central Ziiluland. 
t^f^Aihenmum zs Aug. aox ' 1 ‘he capture, .of native children 
by the Dutch commandos. 

Oommandore, obs. f. Commodobf. 
Commandress (k^Iuia ndros). Chiefly ijrthc. 
[f. COMMANDEU s- -ESS.] A female commander. 

X99B Hohody 4 Semeb. 1x878) 336 I'hat 1 might live . .To 
have that sterna commandreshe in my power ! i6ri Burton 
Aunt, Afel.m. ii. vi. ii. <1651) 555 She was the commandress 
of his heart. 1690 Don liellianis 319 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. xSip L. 
Hunt indicator No. 8 1x822) 1 . 63 The King made her 
commandrcHS of Santoa i 87 x Carlyle in Mrs. CarlyWs 
Lett. II. 157 My own little heroine was . . inventress, com- 
mandress, guiding head and soul of everything, 
b. fig. (of things personified). 

>897 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. ( 1617) tg? Winedome. .as Queene 
or soueraigne commandresse ouer otoer vertnes. 16s x Spkkd 
Hist. Gt. BriL ix. xxiv. (1633) 1x91 The Nauy the Com* 
mandresse of the Seaa. a 17x6 South Serm. (17x7^ IV. 416 
Money ; the absolute Commandress of Fleets and Armies. 

Commandrle. -ry : see Commamusrt. 
t Coiiima*aiduo»t6» v. Obs. [f. L. com- 
mandOedt-f ppl. stein of commasuiuedro^ L com^ -r 
manddeare to chcw.j tram. To chew thoroughly. 

1399 A. M. tx.Gabelhtntcda Bk. Phyaieko xoi/x Commandu* 
cate therof both Morninge and Eventnge. 1697 Tomlihron 
Rmotfa Disp. 385'^ Alostick . . emends the breath if com- 
manduoated. 

Oommare, obs. f. Cdmmbb god-mother, etc. 


tOoilIttMlc. rmro. [ad. Sp. comaroa 
borders or confines of a conntrjr, teirittny, district, 
medJL commarca, commafthut^ t com-- 4 mar^ 
Maboh.] Hoider-ccMuitiy, territory, district 
ifixB Shelton C>wijr. I. a (T.) H« wm indeed an AndA<‘ 
lusian, and of the comaark m S. Lticar's. /bid. iv.ii(xfk9i 

e l It is publiddy bruited about nil thk commark. MgM 
AYTON PUas. Notes iv. v. X97. 

Comxnartyr: ree Co-mabttb. 
tComii&a'BGiilat^v o. Obs.-^ [f. L. com^ 
mascuidre to make manly or coumgeons, £ com* 
intensive 4 mascuius manly.] (See quots.) 
idea Cockrram, Comnteuculaie^ 10 set one in ttomacke. 
Iloumt Gtotseffr.t CommascMtaU^ to taka stomach or 
hardineMi. 

t ConuUMnta, v. Oks. rare. [f. med.jL 
commassdre, f. com- together 4 massa lump, mass.] 
trans. To combine into a mass or lump. 

1698 R. Franck North. Mem. (x8ai) 323 English honey, 
the yolks of ^g and the oil of Anuts, commassated and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Ooxnmata. L. and Gt. pi. of Comma. 
t Coittmate tmI, a. Obs. [f. Com- 4 Mate- 
BiAL.l Identical in matter or material. 

i6a6 Bacon Hybta f 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
Commateriall withTeeth. IbuL 1 77xThai the Body Adlacent 
and Ambient be not Commateriall. but meerely Iletero- 
geneall towards the Body that is to bee preserued. 

Hence f Oo:iiimata:rift‘litj. 

X7W-6 Bailey (folio), CommeUeriality^ the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1759 in Johnsun ; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

Comoiatic (kflmacTlk), a. rare. [ad. late L. 
commatic-us^ a. Gr. HOftparncbs consisting of short 
clauses : see Comma.] Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric mensures ; of the nature of a commos. 

x8^ Beck & Fklton tr. Munk's Metres 333 The antl- 
stropnic comiuatic songs usually correspond with much art 
L- CAMPBiiU- Sophocles (ed. a> 1 . 271 The metre |of 
ip.a. Col.\ is studiously varied, alcove all in tlie remarkable 
* commatic parudos '. Ibid. 279 1 'he long scene [II. 720-1043] 
. . broken by sh<ji t commatic pa-ssageii. 

2 . Mus. Kelatnig to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Diclymus, and to 
make all major touts express the same interval. 

1875 A J. Ellis tr. Helmhottd Sens. 0/ Tone 649 (termin- 
oloj^ altered in ed. a, 1885]. 

II Commation (k^irmseii/m). Gr. Pros. [Gr. 
Hofxiibriov short clause, dim. of outipa Comma.] 
A short lyrical passage in a drama. 

X879 L. Campmgll Sophocles led. a) I. xaa The central epi- 
sode IS broken by a commation t a minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst of a scene), /bid. zao The dochmiacs of the com- 
mation and commos. 

Coxil]liatiBlli(kp*m&tiz'm). rare. [fh.commat~: 
see Comma and -ihm. Cf. ¥, commatisme in Littie.] 
Commatic character ; brevity of clauses. 

x6ox Bp. Hoksi.ry 43 <T.) The p.TralleIitun in many 

parts of Hosea is imperfect, interrupted, and obscure ; an 
effect perhaps of the commatism of the style. (Referring 
a^ to Jerome’s remark, Osm commatictu est,\ 

Commaund(e, -awnd, etc , obs. if. Command. 
Comme, obs. form of Cobib. 
Commeasiirable (kVme'i;iur&b 1 ), a. [f. Com- 
4 - Measuuablb.J ■> Commensuhadle. 

1670 Walton Life Dmue 4a A com measurable grief took 
as full a possession of him as joy had done. 28x4 Soutuky 
Roderick xviii. Their gather'd multitudus. . With more than 
commeasurahle strength Haste to prevent the danger. 

CommeMura v. [f. com- 4 

Measure v.] 

1 , trans. To measure as an exact equivalent ; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with. 

16x4 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome {I z8 What an absurd 
opposition i.s this, .that a thing should he fitly commeaAured 
by one place, and yet be in almost infinite.^ a X696 — SouTs 
Parrwell 12 See all this happiness not limited to thousands 
nor yet millions of years, but commeasured by no leas than 
eternity. cx83a Tbnnvron Outone 164 Until .. the full- 
grown will, Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, Coin- 
measure perfect freedom. 

2 . To measure (a thing) with (another). 

«x86x Clough Poems xiii. 38 A love, wherewith 

commeasured this Is weak and l>eggarly. 

Commeat, obs. form of Comet. 

Comniaate \}^p'mi^d^i), v. I Ohs. [£ L. com- 
medt- ppl. stem of commedre to go to and fro, f. 
com- + medre to go.] intr. To pass to and fro, 
penetrate in all direction. 

1^-60 Stanley^ Hist, Philos, (x7ot) 401/1 Pythagoraa 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which commeateili, and 
is diffitsed through every part of the World. 1698 Money 
Masters alt Things X07 r idlers doc oommtate from place 
to place. 

CoBUIIMtionikpmf|^TM)\ rare. [n. of action 
from prec. : see - ATI on.] Passing to and fro. 

fl. A passport. Obs.""^ [cf. L. commedtus con- 
voy, * a safe conduct or passeporte ' (Cooper).] 
x6a3 CocKBRAM, Commeaiwm, a pasport. 

2 . Tkeoi. m ClBOUMlNCESSlON. 
i8sa Br. Forms Niceme Cr. 87 The circumaessioa or com- 
meation of the three Persona 

t Comnieator. Obs.'^* [L., agent-n. f. com- 
medre (see prec. words\] * Une that goes to and 
fro, as a Messenger ' (Blount Qldssogr. 1656 ). 


t? 


OH. 





[f! Com- or Co- 4 MjuiDiJi r. 
tremo. To iniE Of mingle 
ato Shaks. Horn, m, h. 74 ;Qo^ t, 

Whose blood and todgement are do wrij Jj»s 

WiBimta IbkitojiopSai. tf. r iSb, lMgio8« O how It is 

name of two Dutch botanists Commefyn iCemew- 
//jf«r\] A genus of endogenous pkou, typical 
oftheli.O.. Comme/inacem. (Little iMed.) 

>758 Johnson cites Milled <779 in Asm. sii8 la Wao- 
STER. |8R6 in WoRCRESTSa. 

Commem* Oxford oolloq« «bbc«eia- 

tion of CoMMBMORATioN (lense a c). 

1888 A. T. QutLLER*CbucH in EekoetM 0 /ford Mag* 
(1890) 104 Don't be obdurate, Dear Rliiy, b« oomo to 
Commein. 

Comme^iiiorablOp a* tare^^. [cl OF. oom^ 

memorabte, ad. L. commomordbiLis, f. comatema* 

frlrr: see below.] Worthy of commemoratioit. 

i6fx CoTCR., CotHmimorable, commcmoiable* >710-8 In 
Bailby (folio). 1799 in Johnson ; and in mod. Dm. 
Oommesnorate (k^me mdr^t), v. [f* L. cam- 
memotdt-f ppl. stem of commemordre to hdng to 
remembranoe, make mention of, L com-k‘memo^ 
rare to 1 elate, mention. Cf- F. commdmorer.} 

1 . trans. fa. To call to the reinembraoce of 
hearers or readers ; to make mention of, relate, or 
rehearse. Obs. b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance; to make eulogistic or honourable 
mention of ; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

XS199 Sandys EuroPm Spec. 1x633) ao6 It is to be ackitow- 
ledued and thankfully commemorated, that this ags hath 
not oeenc so utterly barren of good Princes. s6i6 Bullokar, 
Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention. 1869 Man- 
lev Grotina* Low C. B^arrea 477 The Britannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligent Writer commamoratrs, 
that the Romans used against the same Disease, esfipl 
Urquhart Rabelttix ul xxxiiL s8a The. .Tempter did com- 
memorate unto her . . the Prohibition. 1714-03 Avurps 
Univ. Oxf. 11 . III. i. 133 The Vtce-Oiancellor cioses the 
Act in a solemn speech; wherein it is usual for him to 
commemorate the Trantuicttons of the year pasL end eqxe- 
cially Kuch Benefactions as have been given to the University. 
1794 Sullivan IVrw Nat. 11 , One of the Prophets, eom- 
memorating the miraculous providence of God. la oondnet- 
ing the Israelites to Canaan. 1876 Gbbbn Short Hist. v. 
ai3 Dante . . whom he [Chaucer] commemorates so revexently 
in his \ 


2. To call to remembrance, or preserve in 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. (For 
the Ecc/os. u.se, cf. Commbmobatton s b.) 

a 1638 Mxob H^ks. il is. 376 The constant Form of all the 
Liturgies .. .. * Comtnemoratlng 

or ' by Commemorating, we offer’. 0x730 AmcJssuRy J. 
vU. (K.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, as baopy in its consequences, 
as any age or country can shew. xB^ Lincaro A iuio*Sax. 
Ch. (1858) IT. App. 378 It may perhaM be asked, why Beda 
is commemorateii in the ancient calendars on the srth of 
May. if he died on the 26th. iSye W. E. Scudamore Notitia 
Encnar. 336 In the East . . the Four great General Councils 
were commemorated in the Diptycha 1883 Addis 9t Arnold 
Catk. Dtct, av. Cofftmemorations, As it would be diflicnlt 
to say the Mass and office of two feasts on the same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. 

3. Said of things : To be a memorial or memento 
of; to preserve the remembrance of. 

1766 [see next]. x 8 a 8 DTskakli Ckaa. /, 1 . vIL ri 6 
Dates, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes. >840 Macaulay Clive, Eaa. 908/x The stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate triumphs 
France in the East. 


Hence Comme’morated ppl, a,, Oonune'mo- 
rating vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

xj6S Enticr London IV. 448 On a commemorating stone 
..u this inscription. 1875 Lvbll Pnne. GeoL 1 . i. xiv. 
315 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains become fossilised. 


Commemorates ppl* a. Obs. rare* [ad. 
L. commemordt-us pa. pple. ; or short for commemo- 
rated : ie« prec.] Commemorated, rehearsed. 

ak/nTrtte Non-C on/. 274 In almost all the Psalms of praiM, 
we find the preceding distress and afflictions, .first pathetic- 
ally commemorat. 

votnmemoretioil (k/7me:m6rf [a. F. 
commimoration, or nd. L. cotntnemordtidn-em^ n. of 
aLluui f. commemordre (sec prec.).] 

1. t The action of calling to the remembnuice 
of a hearer or render ; recital, mention {obs.). b. 
Eulogistic or honourable mention. 

2576 Fleming PanoptU Ep. 48 He maketh a cmumeniora- 
lioii of such feattis as he had done X631 Heywooo l^ond. 
Jus Honor. Wks. 1874 IV. aBo Vlisses . . vseth this short 
^mmemorstion, of ail that hath been included in the 
former pageants. 1803 Byron Juan vii. xvi, Yet there 
were several (names] worth conmiemoration. 

2. A calling to remembrance, or preserving in 
memory, by some solemn observance, public cele- 
bration, etc.; 'solemnization of the memory of 
anything’ (J,). 

t3is Wyclir Z.si 4 ^ Kxil 19 Do ^e this thing b to vy cem- 
memoraciouD. I4j|9 Caxton Chas. Gt. 335 For to haue a 
lytel commemoracion of god tofore or the soole shold de- 
parte fro his body, sg^g Bk. Com. Prayer, Cofttmnnim.Ta 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
thy Son. i860 R. Cokb Powor 4 SnkJ. 91 All the solemn 
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day* kept In commemoration and gratitude for our Saviour* 
Nativity, Pawion, etc. 1779 Gunti, Mag* XLIX. 07 The 
sommemoration of the Martyrdom of King Charle* Ist. 

b. Mccles, A service, or a short form of pi ayer 
added to a service, in memory of a aalnt or of a 
sacied event ; sfiec* the observance of a lesser feast 
by inserting pans of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day ; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed In the prayers of the Encharittic service. 

Formerly spoctficaily applied to the festival* of Sl Paul, 
and All Ssinti. 

m 1400 Table ^ Leeeant^ etc. in Wyclif Bible IV, 697 Here 
..bigytineth the Comemoracioun ot the Tnnite. .The Com* 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. Ibid, IV. 69a Com* 
memoracioun of Seynt Poul. <*1699 Srt luncfl. {J,\ St. 
Austin believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own sepulchres, did join their 
prayen with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their suuplications to God. 1844 V..inoaro ./ 4 nglihSa v. Ch. 
(1858) 11 . App. ^39 Tlie several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with which the Service freouently closed. Ibid. 1 1 . 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Be^ .*• 7 * W. E. ScuDAMOKB NFiiiia 
Euchar. 380 S. Cyril of Jerunalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed a* taking place after the Consecra- 
tion. 18^ Caik* Diet* s.v., The common commemorations 
consist 01 antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Josepli, St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or utle of the church, and peace . They are pre- 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of the Cross. 

0. At Oxford, an annual celebration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Foundeia 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a Latin Oration is delivered. The name is now 
used to include all the associated proceedings of 
the Encaenia. (Cf. Commkkobate v. 1, 1^4.) 

(1706 Avliffb Parerg. 19s In our two U nivemtiies, it is 
usual for Colleges Co observe a Commemoration of their 
Founders and other famous Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow'd.] 1730 Gentl. Mag. 308 Man- 
dagt Ju^ a Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity of com- 
memorating all the benefactors of the Univeriity according 
to the institution of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham . . 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 17M Ibtd. 
34a Wedneet^y 4 Being the day of Lord Crewe's 

aommemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre ; the enemnia, or congratulatory exercises, were 
continued. Friday 6 The encienia were resumed in the 
Theatre. Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by l>r. King. 1781 Ibid. 
399 (Thursday July stThe commemoration l>cv:an at Oxford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess, Warton and 
Shebheare. a 1884 M. Pattisom Mem. 106 Cuminemoration 
was very late in 1839. 1888 Oxford Univ, Calendar 41 

Portions of the successful Compositions . . are read each 
year at the Commemoracion of Founders and Benefactors, 
d. A public memorial. 

id}* Litkoow Traxi* v. (z 66 a> 901, I saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there for a commemoration of tliat unnatural 
niurther of Cain. s 886 Morley iieo. Eliat Crit Misc. 111 . 
94 If George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
main the only commemoration of her life. 

8. Comb*t as commimoration-day, -week, -ball, 
-flower-thew, etc. (sense 8 c). 

t779 Genii, Mag* XLIX. 3^ The commemoration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr. Randolph. Ibid. 643, 1 trans- 
cribe for you from Mr. Doughty's Commemoration Sermon, 
1784 CowpBt Task VI. 635 Ten thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred song, Commemoration-mad ; content to hear 
Mewiah's eulogy, for Handel's sake, a 1884 M. Pattibon 
Mem. S06 At that time [183a] you could not keep your term 
if wu left before noon on commemoration day. 

Hence OoiiuiMmora*tloa«l a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; 0omai8inor»ttoal«n, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration ; 
Oommomora'ttoiilat. 

1880 J. Hawi'Hornr E/lice Quentin I. 93 Poems . . philo- 
sophical commeinorational, iRiagtnative. 1864 Masson in 
Reader z6 Jan. 67 We confess to a sympathy with Anti- 
(^mmemorationism in general. Ibid., I'he Commemora- 
Cionists, .think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 

Oommemorative (k/me mdriitiv), a. and sb. 

[f. CORICEMORATX + -iVK. Cf. F. commimoratif.l 
Jl. adj* Having the attribute of commemorating. 
i6is-p 'T. Taylor Comm. Titiu ii. 14 The Popish distinc- 
tion or oblation primary and cominemoratiue confuted. 
a 1638 Mkdb iVke. 11. ix. 376 If. .the Eucharist be. .a Com- 
memorative Sacrifice of Christ. 1888 Frbbman Norm* 
Conq. (1876) 11 . viii. 966 A commemorative chapel, 
b. Const, of. 

1851 Hobhus Leviatk. 11. xxxi. 199 Commemorative of 
benefits. s88o Tyndall Cleee. 11. i. 233 In Kew Gardens 
there is a sun-dial commemorative of this discovery. 

o. Med. (See quot.) 

t88a Syd. Soe. Lex., Commemorative cirvumsianees, past 
events having a direct bearing on the diagnosis and nature 
of disease. Commemorulive signs, the points of evidence 
which are legibly written on the patient . .and which enable 
the nature of a previous disease to be recognised. 

B. sb* A means of commemoration, rare* 

1838 R. Brathwait Lrt*es Roman Emf. 18 Commemora- 
lives ofhis detestable ci'uelty and other vices. 18*9 Robbrts 
Clesuis Bihl.^ A Commemorative of that wondertull deliver- 
ance. s8^ Gale Cri* Gentiles il viiL 1 to Commemoratives 
of some Divine prasence. 

Hence OommemorAtivelsr^C'.* in a commeroo 
rative manner, by way of commemoration. Com- 
mamorativeawia, commemorative quality. 

b8m Ambs Agst, Cerem, 11. sot Commemoratively or re- 
coroatively. a 1838 Mbdb fVks , il ix. 376 Christ is offered 


In this Sacred Supper. .Commemoratively only. 1818 G. S. 
Fabbr Orlg, Petgetn IdoL 1 . 37 The events M the deluge 
were commemoratively inscribed on the heavens. 1808 — 
Diff* Romanism (1853) '^ke consecrated elements . . 
were deemed a saartfice cmly on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commamorativeness. 

CommamOMtor (k/me mdr/Uu). rare* [a. 
late L. comnuniot dtor, agent-n. f. eommemorSre to 
C0MMIM0BATE.J One who commemorates. 

s8«8 Sat. Rev. II. 655/1 The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 Athenstum 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state, .to whwm he 
reduced himself in early manhood. 

Ctoumamoratozy (k|fme‘m 5 r&t 9 <ri), a* rare* 

[f. CoMUXMOBATg V. r -OBYJ —COMMEMORATIVE. 

1695 Bf G. Hoofer Lent 971 iT.) The succeeding paschal 
saci^ces, though commemoratory of the first, yet varied 
something from it. 1833 Fraser's Mag XL 41 In the 
centre .. stands the commemoratory mound, 
t Ganuiia'lliariset V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. com- 
memor-dre or F, comm^mor-er + -IZE.] — Com- 
memorate. 

i8a8 Wither Brit. Remsmb Pref. 763 Is here In part 
commemortz'd. 1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. x i'he 
late Happy and Memorable Enterprise of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-Englaud deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Ooxnmen, obs. f. Common ; ob;i. pa. pple. Come. 
Cailima‘]iae« sb. unusual, [f. following vb.] 
A beginning 

1794 SouTHKY in ^(rir(i649) 1 . 233 Here’s a pretty com- 
mence I s^ I. Kenney Matrimony 11. i. Here's a pretty 
commence! z8o8 Hewetson Blind Boy 1. i, I'll make a 
commence with some pretty genteel Kort of compliment. 

Gammenoe (k^me ns), v. Forms : 4 oomenoa, 
oom(m)6noi, 5 oomena, 5-7 oommanse, 4- 
oommenoe. Also ME. ^copated form CoMUB, 
cumse* [ME camence, a. OF. cumencer, commeer, 
— Pr. (omensar, -char, Sp. comenzar, Pg. comtfar. 
It. comiticiaie, (ilt. comenzari—\EXt Lat. type 
^cominilidre (whence comintiare, cominzdre), f. 
com- intensive 1 initiare to begin (in Milanese 
inzd) ; see Initiate. The doubling of the m in 
mod. F. and English is etymologically erroneous. 
Already in the lath c. it was construed in OF. as 
trans.y intr., and with d, and so it appears in Eng. 
from the iirht. The word is precisely equivalent 10 
the native begin (which was however originally 
) ; begin is preferred in ordinary use ; commence 
has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.] 

1 . Irans. To begin (an action ) ; to enter upon ; esp. 
in legal use, to commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) aoo8 J’at fi3t he wil comenci. 15. . 
New Not-broune Mayd, But 1 commence Afore cleinence, 
For man myne accyon. 1398 SHAaa 1 Hen. IV, 1, i. 4 New 
broils To Im commenc'd in Stronds a-farre remote. 1508 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 151 (K.) All actions which mayor shall be 
commenced by occasion of the sayd goods arrested. 1696 
Tatk & Brady Pe. civ. 33 Commencing with the Sun his 
Toil 1814 Southey Roderick viit. Commencing his adven- 
turous flight. 1838 Frouob Hist. Eng. (185^ 1 . ii. z6o In 
May, the proceedinas were commenced. z86e 1 'yndall Glac. 
II. XL 391 On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, 
b. with vbl. sb. in -it. 

1797 Colbridce Biog. Lit. (1847) IL 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. 1B30 D. G. Mitchell 
Reveries of a Bachelor 159, I commence crying aloud. 
01873 yiwjL Autobiog. 9 , 1 commenced learning Latin. 

O. with ordinary object (before i8hich some vbl. 
sb. Tossy be supplied). 

1769 T. Auory Mem, (1769) II, 75 That she may com- 
mence the joy of angels and of blcs:>ed spirits beforehand. 
1873 N EWMAN in H. W. Wilberforce Ch. 4 Emg, (1B74) 6 He 
alse took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 
Walmer. 

2 . intr. with infin. To begin to do anything 
[OF. cumetuer d]. 

c 1390 Or^eo 247 The! it commenci to snewe and frese. 
c sraS Lai le E'reine 264 And comenced to loue hir anon- 
rignt. 174B Pope Dune. iv. 155 To ask, to guess, to know, 
as they commence, As Fancy opens the quick springs of 
Sense. 1817 Bblob Sexagenarian 1 . 16s. 18*4 Lanuor 
IVks. (1853 1 1 . 146 The barbarians have commenced .. to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather whim- 
sical skirts and linings. 1848 F. £. Paget Milford Mat- 
voisin 129. sM Sat. Rev. V. 970/2 The landholders . . 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately. 1B39 Ibid. Vlll. 
3x5/3. z888 Helps Realmah i. ixBjC) 3 And now I shall 

commence to tell who I am. 1871 Lytton Coming Race 
(ed. Q 130 Commenced to exist. 1873 Jevonb Money 48 
The Russian government . . commenced to coin it 
If This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer begin before to* 
cf. i86a Marbh Eng. Lang. viii. 127. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Eng. 315. 1878 Miss Yomge JVomankinavL 40. 

3 * intr. To make a start or beginning ; to come 
into Operation. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 988 pan comencede a batail newe by- 
twene l>es hostes two. 1399 Snake. Phmtix 4 T. at Hera 
the anthem doth commence, ite LurraELL Brief ^*1- 
(1857) IV. 3x7 The' act for regulating privUedg'd places 
l>eing to commence the xst ed May. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 
63 But soon, ah soon. Rebellion will commence, If Music 
meanly borrows aid from Seme. 1839 Kbiqhtlby Hist* 
Eng. II. 86 Hostilities were now to commence. 1878 Gobeh 


OOKMBVOaiCBirT. 

Shtri Hut. ii. lofi Tb. bbric oT our Judkiid kgUUllM 
commences with the Assue of Clarendon. 

b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc. : To begin to be or with being ; to start or set 
up as ; to becotue. arch* (Cf. the complemental 
construction with 4, which may be earlier.) 

184a Fuller Holy 4 Prqf. St, (iB4i> 99 Young scholars. . 
commence schoolmasters in the country. *847 waro Sim/, 
Cobler xo Any man may commence Hantiqua /er saltum. 
1779 81 Johnson L* P*, Akensids, He first commenced 
physician at N orthampton. 1834-47 Southey Doctor ( 1849I 
33/a The time . . when pig is to commence bacon. X873 F. 
Hall Mod, Eng. 103 It u far too common, now-a-days, for 
young men, directly on being made free of a magazine, or 
of a new.>ipaper, to commence word-coiners. 1883 A. DoaaoM 
Fiebiing 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. (For additional quots. and references see F. Hall 
Etc, Exemplf. Falu PkiloL <18791 3B-39.I 

o with adj, complement. Also ol things. 7 Obs* 

17x0 Steele Tatler No. 187 p 1 We are still at a Loss how 
we afterwards commence eternal. 1771 Wesley iVks . (187a) 
VI. a8 The wandering thouglits ..then commence ninluU 
cx77a J. Fletciikr Eytk ClUck Wks. 1795 UI. a66 When 
faith gives over working . . it commences a dead faith, a 1800 
W. Jones Tkeol. 4 Mise. Whs. I. 145 He, too, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible. 

4 . [transl. med.L. incipere,^ To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor in any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, to commence 
M.A., etc. (See also Inceit, LiCENTiATft) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of *to M admitted to the title of the degree after 
passing the examination, and before inauguration .1 

1387 Trevisa Higden 1 KoIIs ) V 1. 359 By a statute of the uni- 
versite of Oxenford whan eny mun ls i-congyi^ ftere to com- 
mence in eny faculte. 1388 Wyclif Prol. xiii. 51 He. .that 
hath comensid in art, and hath bvn regent tweyne^eer aftir. 
*573 G. Harvey Letlcr-bk, (Camden) a This is mi year to 
commens master of art. c X030 Risdon Surtf. Devon 9 68 
(i8to) 65 He. .read Aristotle in the L niversity of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1654 S. Asiis Fun, Sertn. 
{ibsb) 50 Having commenced bachelor of Arts. 1660 
Gauden Brorvnrtg 156 The University thought itself did 
then commence when Mr. or Dr. BrownriK was invested 
with any degree of honour. x68a Vernon Life Heylyn 57 
In which year Mr. Heylyn commenc'd his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 1714 R. Long in J. W. Clark Cambridge 
81 To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. 1731 T. Cox Magna Brit. VL 225/a Wadham Col- 
lege, .where he commenced Master of Arts. 1773 Johnson 
Ibi’sl, let., Aberdeen, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. S830 Hr. Monk 
Bentley >i833) I. xo Bentley commenced Bachelor of Arts, 
tb. trails. 'I'o admit to a deme. Also absol. 

1387 R. Mulcastfr Fortescue's De Land, Leg. (1572' 109 
Why in the same [i.e. English lawj none are commenced 
Bachelors and Doctors, as in other (acuities. 1388 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoads Hist, China 94 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue (inched their course. Ibid, 
97 I'he day appointed . . for to commence or giue degrees, 

C. fig, 

e 1430 Freemasonry 556 Through hyc grace of Crist yn 
heven, He commensed yii the Nyciis seven. 1579 Shake, a 
Hen. IV, IV. iii. 135 Lemming [isj a meere Hoord of Gold. . 
till Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vsa. 0x6as 
1 * LETCHER Elder Brother 1. li, Come, doctor Andrew, with- 
out disputation, Thou shaft commence i* th' cellar. x66o 
C. Ellis Gentile Sinner aaiOi.) Many of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity. 

1 6. To commence to, into : to begin to grow or 
develop to or into. Also b. trans. Obs. 

a X500 Pol. Poems {t8$g) II. 980 To the honours of Ectour 
that ne my^te comens. x86x Glanvill Van. Dogm. 74^ It 
may be well reckon’d among the bare Po.tsibilitieR which 
never commence into a Futurity. i68x Whole Duty Ao- 
tions 20 He founds his Worship. . first in Abrahams Family, 
and from thence commences it into a National State. 

CommeSLOeable (k^me-nsfib’!), a. [f. prec 4 
-ABLE.] Tliat can be commenced ; f (in quot. 
1654) competent to * commence' at a universuy. 

x8m^nitlock Zootomia 152 But now they had conversed 
with hiui that could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees; and make them Docti without being 
Doctores. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8zx) V. xxix. 990 
Suits commenceable on restitution of go^s and chattels 

Conmie'iioed,///. a, begun ; giadnatcd : see 

the' vb. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China 98 The new 
commenced Loytias. 1^7-8 Cotterbll Davilds Hist. 
F'r. 1x678) xa I'o establisn the foundation of their com- 
menced greatness. 1669 Milton (title), Accedence com- 
menc't Grammar. 

Gommenoement (k^mensmSnt). Also 3-5 
oom-. [a. OF. co{m)mencement ( » Pr. comensa- 

mens. Cat. comensament. It. cominciamento)\ app. 
of Romanic age, f. comenzar to Comhuncu: nee 
-MKNT. Cf. also the shortened ME. comsemenli.] 

1 . The action or process of commencing ; begin- 
ning ; time of begiimitig. 

e 1950 Serm. in O. £. Mise. 30 pis was pe commencement 
of (h) miracles of ure louerde. c 1430 Merlin xiv. 9x9 And 
be-gonne fieshly vpon hem as it haode be at the comence- 

ment. 1318 in Scrype Ecei. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 56 If his 
Ho. contynued bis good mynd tou'ards the finishing; and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ho. hath to the beginning 
and commencement. s6os SuAKa Ham, 111. i. 185 The Origin 
and Commencement of this greefe. iTira Johnson L. P*, Syd- 
eedusm Wks. IV. 493 He was with-held from the university 
by the commencement of the war. 1798 Missioa. Mag* 
No. 99. 156 Eager to emulate and exceed our commence- 
ments. i86e Iynoall Glac* ti. v. »i At the commence- 
ment of winter. 18I3 Law 7 'imss Rep* Lll. 6zB/x At the 
time of such commencement to build. 
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2. The ftction of tekbg the foil degree of Muter 
or Doctor; e^, at Cambridge, Dablin, aod the 
American nniverdtiet, the gre^ ceremony when 
theie (alio, in some cases other degrees, esp. m U. S,, 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 
academical year. 

1307 Trsvisa Higdtn (Rolls) VI. asg By a statute of the 
nntveriite of Oxenford . . he schal not spends at his co- 
meucement passynge hre howsand of grootes torooena 
ijSy Hamrison hnglanA 11. iii. (16^) 1. 75 In Oxford this 
solemnitie is called an Act, but In Gainlmdge they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1973 Naimc F^ht L$ti, 
74 Shewe mee the Vniuersities hand and seals that 
thou art a Doctour sealed and deUuercd in the presence of 
a whole Conunensement iSSp L^md, Com, N<k S4p6ya 
{Ctumbridgt) An extraordinary Commencement being held 
on this si^j^nal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth m all Faculties. 1714’ *3 Ayliffb Univ^ o/Oxf, 
II. 111. i. Ill There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Act at Oxford, and the at Cambridge. 

1858 Massom Milton 1 . 163 Three days before the close of 
the academic year, .there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the ‘ Commencement tSgo Acaatmy 
5 July 13/2 DuSlin University. .The recipients of honorary 
dt^cs at the commencement are, etc. 

D. transf, and Jig. 

1583 By Foxe A,^^A/. 11596) xda/z The princes of Almanie 
. .assemDled a Commencement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 iloLUANO 
SMtoH. x8a ( R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, 
the day of his nrst plea and commencement. 1653 Fuller 
Hist. (1840) 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 

I may term it, one of the townsmen’s ’ Commencements’, 
wherein they take their ’ degrees ’ of wealth. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (sense 2 ), as (ommencenuni 
day., etc. 

s6e6 Holland Sutton. 154 Also upon his commensement 
day, when he was to put on his virile gown. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgr. IV. xvi 37a Doe assemble themselves at the Common 
Schoole or Commencement.house. s66i K. W. Con/. 
Ckarat.t Univ. Btadlt (i86oi 7a Fit for nothing else but to 
be made the fool at a commencement vacation. 1690 Loud. 
Ga%. No. es66/4 'i'liesday the first of July, is the Com- 
mencetnent-Day at Cambridge this year. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t., Ract qf L&t, ‘Commencement 
day ' . . reminds me of the start for the ^Derby ’. 1867 Cabot 
Mem. Emerson 64 Emerson’s friend . . was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in xSax. 

Conusie'Xioar. [f. Commence v . + -eb.] 

1. One who commences : a lieginner. 

1659 Gauobn Tears Ch. 23 The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. i8ai H. Culkmioce Ess. 
(1651) 1 . 5 The first commencers of this corruption. 

1 2. One who * commences * at n university. In 
American colleges, a member of the senior class 
after the examination for degrees. Ohs. 

<653 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) ao8 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Commencers. 1660 H. More 
Alyst. God/. 1. i. 4 Mv«rrT]i<, Mysta, a Scholar or Commencer 
in Divine Mysteries. _ 17M C. Mather Magn, Chr. iv. 
Introd. (185a) x^ Orations . . made by some or other of the 
commencers. syxa FJ/e Bp, Stilling. 25 Never djd the 
Professor more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of any Commencer. 1733 Genii. Mag, July 111 . 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts of Corpus-Christi 
College, open’d the Act. 

Comme'ncing, vbl. sb. and ///. a. Begin- 
ning : graduating : see the vb. 

IS88 R. Parke tr. Mendoaa's Hist. China 88 Of their 
commencing and rewarded 1674 Hickman Quinquari. 
Hist, (cd. a) 21a At the time of his commencing Dr. in 
Divinity. 17x5 M. Davies Ath Brtt. 1. z8 For I'ommenc- 
iiig Graduates in Divinity. i8ao Gentl. Mag. XC. 1. x6a 
The late Dr. Smith's annu.'il prize of Za5 each to the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and^atural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Dachelors of Arts. 1851 Herschel 
Stud. Hat. Phil. 11. iii. 1 13 The decisive murk of a great 
commencing change. 1886 W. D. Macray Parnassus Plays 
Notes X 56 The commencing words of the condition of a bond. 

Coxnmexid iVniend), V. Forms: 4-6 00 m- 
end(,e, oozumende, ( 5 kommende, 6 comment), 
4 - commend, [ad. L. commenddre to commit to any 
one's charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
commend, f. L. <om^ intensive manddre to com- 
mit into one's hands or charge, etc. : see Mandate. 
OF. commander had the sense of both commend 
and command (,the latter a developed sense of L. 
manddre)^ and commando in Eng. had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the 14 th c., 
the form commemi was taken from L. commondaro 
(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical law, also in the Vulgate) in the 
original L. sense, and cosnmand{e in this sense 
gradually went out of use. See Command v .] 

1. To give in trust or charge, deliver to one's 
care or keeping ; to commit, entrust : f a. a thing. 
Formerly in such expressions as commend to me- 
mory (L. commendare memorue), also commend to 
paper, writings ctc- 

Wyclif /sa. X. a8 Anent Magmas it shal commende 
bitake to kepyinf(] his vesieles. c 1473 Bmbeei Bk, 5 
Yif that youre lorcfe his owne coppe 1 y.>ite commende To 
yow to diynke. 1530 Bkcon Gov. Virtut Wks. (1843 1 48a 
Commend to memory the fiAeenth chapter of Corintnians. 
1981 Mulcaster Positions xxxvli. (1887) 195 The maister 
to whose iudgement 1 commend the choice. 198B Shaks. 

L. L. III. 1. X69 To her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal'd-vp counsaile. c 1630 Jackson Creed vh xxviii. 
Wks, V. 464 The conduct of the right wing . . was com- 


mended to Mi brdfomv ^Ity DtvngN VWg. Poet, vix 97 
These Rhyaies I dd to iMMry eommend. 1888 MonJiv 
Jhtick lu Iii. sA 4 Tlie 'dip of bitteniess' ,, was egala 
coBunended to Bus. 

b. a person. Nov e^, used of committal to 
the divine keeping : To commit with a prayer or 
act of foith, *to aeliver np wBh confideitce' (J.). 
c 1188 Chavcbb Mosler^Gm 134 Uo to you tweyne. t my 
soule commende. c 1400 Maumdbv. (Roxbj xix. 88 He . . 
seise dcuote praiers and c o mme n des him till his godd. 
c 1489 Caxton Somse* Aymon xxii. 49 s» 1 comende you 
my ^^e. .ft my children. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk* Com* Preiyer 
laS We commend vnto thy mermrall mxidnea, this congre- 
ideo Shelton Qusx. 111 . xxvOi. eoi Who errs and 


mend^ to Ood hjmself commends. P. Fletcher 


Pusple Isl. XL ix, The Island's Kiiw.. \ . 

. . Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commended. -*••3 
Scott Quentm D. xvii, Having commended himself . . to 
the Saints. .Quentin, .retired to rest. 

2. To present as worthy of favonrable acceptance, 
regard, consideration, attention, or notice ; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard ; to Re- 
commend : a. a thi^. 

e 13x3 E. £. A Hit. /*. & x ClanneMe who-so kyndly eowfie 
comende. 1398 Trevua Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixiil (X495) 
900 h^lke is uorameiidyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
1386 CoGAN Haven Health Ixiv. (1636) 76 Harts-ease . . Is 
commended for a rupture, xftte Manlbv Grotins* Low C. 
Br’am-s ^8x They commended Peace to both. 183s Dickens 
Lett. (xSBo) 1 . 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one's liking. 

D. a person. 

WvcLijr X Mace. xii. 43 He..commendide him to alle 
his freendis. 1568 GRArioN Ckron. 11 . 68 IThel Abbot 
of Pontin.ack, to whome the Pope . . had commended him. 
1586 A. Day Eng Secretary 1. (x6aO 109 The bearer hereof 
. . 1 have bin requested to commend unto you. s6ts Bisle 
Rofu. xvi. X, I commend vnto you Phebe our sister. 1876 
(lEo. Eliot J)au. Der. viii. lx. 343, I shall be glad if you 
will commend me to their acquaintance, 
c. Jig. To recommend. 

1381 Wyclif x Cor. viii. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
15x6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X531) X70 Y" prayer that frater- 
nall charite or brotherly loue commeiideth before Ood. 


t d. To recommend (a person) to do a thing. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring to accept of some imployment 
very advaiita^ious. 

3. gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

H1340 Hampole Psalter xi. 7 pe prophet comendis ^ 
preenynge of crist. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 761 For 
that that soin men blamen evere yit, L.00 1 other maner folk 
comenden il c sfgo Prouip. Parv. 89 (MS. K..) Comendyii 
or preysyn, laudo. XS53 £den Treat. Newt Ind. ^Arb.i 5 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. t6es 
Shake. Twel. N. iL v. x8o Sbe did commend my yellow 
stockings of late. 1634 H. R. tr. Salerne Regim. Pref. a 
Commend it, or come and mend it. 1738 Johnson London 
3 My calmer thoughts h» choice commend. X844THIML- 
WALL Greece VIII. Txii. 175 He commended their 

t b. To commend to be (of such a kind). Obs. 
1598 Stow Surv. xliv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life. kOai Burton 
Anat. Met. 11 ii. ill. 11651) 359 The Egyptians ». arc com- 
mended to be. ,a. .merry Nation. 

C. alisol. 

a 1944 Pope On Verses 0/ Dk. Buckhtn. e Thou shalt live, 
for Buckingham com mends. X766 Fordvce Ser$a. Yng. 
IPont. ^767) I. i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1B63 
Longf. IVays. Inn snd lnterl.,Onc, ever eager to commeno. 


t4. To set off to advantage, or with added 
grace, lustre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Obs. 

153$ CovPROALB Prov. XV. 3 A wyse tonge commendeth 
knowlege [Viilg. ornat siientiaml. 1580 Lvly Euphues 
(Arb.) 100 What . . more commendeth a woman than con- 
Btancier 1589 Gold. Mirr, (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
precious stone. 1393 H. Smith Strtn. Wks. 11 . xxi The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
liaht of the sun. 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
full symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure, 
b. fig (in proverbial expression). 
i6ao VuNNER ria Recta iii. 48 Such as have very strong 
stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 


5. To recommend to kindly remembrance ; for- 
merly in ordinary use in the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch. : e. g. Commend me to — , remember me 
kindly to — ; — commends kim^self) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to you, sends his 
kind remembrances ; /commend me to you, 1 pre- 
sent my kind regards or remembrances. 

1463 Past. Lett, Tl. 138 R3rght worchepful ser. .1 comend 
me to you [earlier letters have recommend and commasui\. 
ri49o Promp, Parv. 69 (MS. K.) Comend yn or gretyn 
rx499 recomeiide], recommendo. cs$oB Mrq. Dorset in 
Ellis Orig. Left. iiL X73 II. 147, 1 hertcly commende me 
vnto wu. 1363 in E. I^ge I Bust. Brit. Hist. (»9x) 1 . 
349 We comende us unto yc good Lordshipp. 1396 Shaks. 
Merck. V, 111, ii. 335 Signior Anthonio Comment him to 
you. 1677 Holyoke Diet.* To commend him unto one. 
salsto. 1739 Robertson Hitt* Scot* 1. vil 536 Commend 
me to my son. 

0. Eccl. To bestow in commendam. Also edisel. 

16x6 Brent tr. SarpPs Counc. 7 pv/i/( 1676 *239 A Cathedral 
Church might be commended to a Deacon. Ibid. »35 But 
the Popes . . did pass these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Blount Lem Diet. s. v, Commendam, 
He to whom the Church Is commended, hath the Fruiu 
and Profiu thereof, onely for a certain time. stBg T. 
Asnold Cath, Diet. 108/ 1 A Council oIllLvMtkCommesuUd 
to the metropolitan the churches of certain bishops who 
had been ordered to retire ftrom their sees and do penance. 

7. Hist. To place under the personal piotection 


bf a feudal ford ie In YBneHiMtD dliciil ecrai- 
meodure* Du 

s88f Fmebman kiorm* Cos^ fed i) I* Ut 91 The ffotman 
iMeIii . .determine 10 whom . . he should rasoauHn/hbnaoUl 
Ib£i. lai The kioBdoia oflBogiBnd. .was twiof eonunended 
to a (erelgn potentate. s8M StoassCsRMl. 

Vassiis. . was used, .te the XarollnfiaA pOrfed fer a feoeaiaa 
commended, or pl ac e d in the riilBnoo of coMfodi^ 'to a 
lord. imSmyeL Brit. XXIL 78v^ The pMoged 
position of thoahbey lenents gradually led the otnor men of 
the vaUcy to ‘commend * themeelves to tfao abhoyk 
8 . Commend me {us) to ; a colloquial expfciBloOy 
serious or ironicuL or choloe or preferonoe,^^ give 
me by choice *. Orig. of a pers^ 

1710 Stbblb Speet* No. 486 # 4 Of ell that t have met in 
my time, commend me to Bet^ Duall, 1778 BiixaiDAH 
Rittals u ii, Commend me to a muk of dUUneii, end a pair 
of sharo eyes for my own interest tinder it. iM Dsomu 
y/v. Grey vi. i. For a handsome, generous, shuip*wlttod 
knave, commend me to Hunsdrich the porter, slpi TaiPt 
Mag. IX.635/B Commend me to Edinbuigh above ml cities I 
t86f Browning Ring k Bh. viii. 51 Cowend me to home* 
jw, the family board Altar snd hsartb I 

1) App. confused or blended with the verbs CoM« 

RENT and Command. 

1637 Abf. Williams Holy Table xo; That most idmiiuhle 
psasage. . applauded and commended vpon by Lactmitius 
himself. 1631 Reiiq. tVotion. 59 To cornmnsd over his 
condition and transcendent power, .as a matter of publique 
consequence. 1679 4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 187S-S II. 417 
Whensoever you diall have any further occasion to com* 
mend me, 1 shall not faile to testify that I am, etc. 

t Command, sb. Obs. [in sense i, a. F. com- 
mende, coiresp. to It. and med.L. commenda a 
benefice given in charge to anv one (see Commsh- 
DAM), lit. * a deposit, charge , f. cemmenddre to 
give in charge, entrust, etc.: see prec. In the 
other senst's it may have been formed immed. 
from the verb in Eng. or Sc.] 

1. Eccl. — Commendam i. In commend, to com- 
mend : in commendam. Sc. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. xta8 The rent at will he [king 
ofiTlngland] paifftthat byschop] in commend. Ibid, l 173 
Glaskow that gaif. .To dyocyein Durom to commend. 1311 
Douglas Mnris viii. Prol. xo8 An* kinrik of paroch kyrlus 
cuppillit with commendia 

b. Feudal protection : see Commend v. 7 . Sc. 

c 1470 Henry tyallace x. ic/ja Ihe lord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. Thai lordschippys all lhai 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Commendation. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 1473 The gret commend that 
echo to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. HI. a77 Qiihairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and Uheralitie. s6o8 Shaes. Per. 11. 11 . 49 Speak in his Just 
commend. 

b. with a and //. Also a commends. 

t6o6 Rolloclis Lect. x These, fed. 1606) loo (Jam.) Thou 
. .givest vs a goode commend, and vtierst a great rejoising 
for vs. 1631 Hkywood F. Maid e/ West iii wka 1874 IL 
30a To . . vouchsafe some few commends Before his oeatlu 
1641 Marmion Antiquary in Haxl. Dodslty Xlli. 4a7 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. 

8 . A meeting, remembrance, compliment 

c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 966 The harreld Jop in Ingland 
sone tie send. And wrayt to Bruce rycht wtiie this com- 
mend, Bvsekand him to cum and tak his croun. X393 
Shaks. Rich, II, in. L iB Tell her 1 send to her my kind 
commenda. i6aB L. Machin Dumb Knt. v, Thanks M, 
Jayler, and a kind commend, e 1645 Howell l^ti. (X650) 
11. 4x Mr. William Pawley, to whom I desire my most 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs. form of Comment sb. 

II Coouaa'lldft. Also 6 -do. The Latin and 
Ital. form of the word Commendam, occaa. used. 

1598 Florio Comendaiere . . one that hath Comeiidoes 
[s6xi Comendas] put to his charge. t6i6 Brent tr. Sarpfs 
Counc. Trent (x^6) R7 The abuses of Commendaes and 
Annates. Ibid. 468 wuling to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1763 Dlackbtonb Comm. I. 393 Cosnsnenda, or eceletia 
coenmendata, is s living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold till a proper pastor is provided for 
it. 18H T. Arnold Cath. Diet., Commumda. 

Commendabla (k^fmemd&b'D, a. [a. OF. 
commeftdable, ad. L. commenddbiPis praiseworthy, 
f. commenddre: see Commend and -able. The 


French derivation gave the earlier accentuation, 
commenda ble, co*mmendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere. Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and comme'nded^U, 
although considered by Walker ‘vulgar’, is now 
prevalent.] 

1. Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

c 1386 Chaucer Metib. f 804 No thing so comendable in 
s gret lord, as whan he is debonaire. >388 Wyclif Ecclus. 
xln. 8 Thou schalt be comendable in the sijt of alle men. 
c 1400 Beryn 355 Ne myrth is nat commendabill, that ay 
is by o syde. 1x09 H awes Past. Pleat, x viii. xxix, Yonr great 
deceyte is notning commendable, Shaks. Mereh. y, 

I. i. I to Silence is onely commerniable In a neats tongue dri'd, 
and a maid not vendible. t6to Guilum Heraldry 111. xiL 
(161 X) 133 To set them forth in their coinmendablest fiuhion. 
1709 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 11 . vx Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendame. 1870 Daily Hews 7 OcL, 
Applying the Act with most commendable seal. 
t2. Commendatonr. Obt, 

s$q 6 Fleming Pnmoplie Ep. 45 This hope . . that yonr 
opinion concerning his person, sind behaviour, would be no 
lesse commendable then oures. Ibid. 360, 1 mistrust not . • 
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Imt tlutt, without our commendable certificatei he# ie like 
cnou^e to pleuMe. LCf. 1607 Shaiuu Ccr, iv. vii. 51.] 
t as A commendable thing or quality. 
Whiti^k Zttotomia 340 All the &>mmeDdabfee In 
PolUicke Government. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 
as Touching the third Commendable in the eearch of our 
■elves, namuy. Certainty and Evidence. 

Conmidudableness. [f. i^ec. -Kssa.] 

Commendable quality, praiseworthineffi. 

/1 1639 W. Whatkly ProteMen l xix. (1640't 935 No man 
else can finde any commendableneste in them. 1754 Eo- 
WARne Frttd. WtU. iv. i. 103 l*lie Rasence ofVertuouxneM 
or Commendableneiw. i7tt-g|4 Tuckbr Lt. Nat. (XB59) II. 
130 I'he commeiidableneiu of indujitry. 

Comxaendably. adv. [f. as prec. + -t.T 2.] 

1. In a commendable manner ; so as to win com- 
mendation ; laudably. 

lut Elvot ( 7 m I. vii, Nature iteketh . . howe in quietnea 
to be conun irndably diRposed. iSM W. Wrbbk Eng. Poetrit 
(Arb.) 31 He handled them commendaUy. 1670 M11.TON 
Nist. Eng. Wlcs. 1738 II. 67 Edric. .challeng’d the Crown, 
and wore It, thouen not commondably. 1754 Richardson 
Gra$uiUtm{pi\, 7) VII. 65 To behave commondably in the 
private lire. i!M ManrJi, Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 The speakers 
were cotntiieiidably brief. 

1 2 . in commendation. (Cf. CoMif kndablr 2.) 
174R Ricmahdaon C/arissa (lilt) I. Iv. 35 Everything the 
man said commendably ofhim came grudgingly. 

|j OommendaoeB. Oifsr • [OK.i^in Cotgr. t6ii\ 
corrcsp. to med.L. conimendatias^commendationes 

* olTicium vel orationes pru defunctis 

Blount Olotsigr,^ Commmdacrt^ Funeral Orations, 
Pra^rs made fur the dead ; Verses made in praise of the 
dead, [from CotKrava.\ Hence in PHiir.iiTi, etc. 

II Oomaeildado’r. [Sp. conundcuior com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now esp. used of a incdiieval 
knight-commander,] A commander : chiefly as a 
Spanish or Venetian title. 

15B0 Apol. Pr. Orangf in PAamix ( tj^i) I. 50(5 That which 
he and the ^reat Commendador did. 1841 Masmion Aa- 
iiquary n. 1. (Venice) A base cominend^ore I 111 ne’er 
endure it. Karl Monm. Advi./r. Partuut. 10 The 

Commendador Haiinibul Caro said, that above all other 
■tupendious tilings in the Commonwealth of Venicej etc. 
1678 pHiu.im, Commendothre (Sp.), a Consul or Presideut 
in the Indies, or any foreign pl.xce : also . . Suh*governours 
under the King of Spain, who is supream inai>ter of the 
Knights ofCasatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
1 ^ the Spaniards called Coinmeiidadores. iflaj Southl^v 
Prmins. IVar I, xaa AM Commendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue. 

Oonuneildftia (k^me’ndxm). [acc. sing, of 
tiicd.L. commenda *ilepo»itam* (Du Conge), as 
used in phr. dare in commendam^ to give {se. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the fjenefice so entrusted, 
f. L. comnttnddre to give into one's charge, deposit, 
entrust ; cf. Ob', eommande^ mod, comnunde, and 
see CoiTMffiRD sh. i, Covmbnda, -um ] 

1 . In the phrase in commmdam : used of the 
tenure of a benefice 'commended* or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incuipbcnt was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecclesiastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life ; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

x(M Biamhall Consecr. P^s. viil. 190 A grant to the.. 
Bisnop of St. T)avids, to hold in Commendam with the said 
Bi«hoprick the Rectory of Carewe. lygA GtniL Mag. 
XX Vl.^ 130 He held tfii« Uiing iw cemmendam with ms 
bishoprick till his death in 1746. 1830 Keichtley Hist. 

Ear. I. 456 A beneficed clergyman when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates hts benefice by the promoiion, unless the 
King, by special dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 

* in commendam •. 1885 T. Arnold Calk. Diet. 198 In pro- 
cess of time the Roman See claimed the right of allowing a 
bishop, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices in cam- 
menaatn with hi.s own prefernieiit. 

b. tran^. 

1880 Sir C. Lyttslton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 936 My 
L'> Carlisle does pretend to goe back to Jamaica, .may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe by his deputy. 
18.3 Scott Quentin D. vi, He might have held the oiTice 
of confessor to the jail in comincndum with that of execu- 
tioner. 

2 . Aa Kng. sh. (with pi.') The custody of an 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a regular 
incumbent ; the tenure or enjoyment of the revenues 
of a benefice held as above. (Latin commenda^ 

ig^-87 Foxb a. et M. 115961 3/9 Their sleights to get 
monie. .Sixtiie, for commendams. 1601 R. Johnson Eingd. 
4 Cmmmu. (1603) 949 The commendams \ed. i6m -urns) 
of vacsjit ly venues . . and the denomination of benefices 
doth yeild yearly to his majesty a great quontitie of money. 

Petit. Eei(p'. in Rnshw. Hist. Call (i6<9> I. 183 That 
Nonreridencie, Pluralities, and Commenoim may be 
moderated. stsoCartr //»/. Kng. II. lao Dispensations 
called in England Commendams. 1936-7 Act 6^7 WiU. IP, 
c. 77 I x8 Every commendam in future granted .. whether 
temporary or perpetual, sliall be absolutely vtiid to all 
intents and purposes, 

b. I'he benefice or office so held. 

1607 CowRL /nter/r., Commendam is a beaefioe, which, 
being void, is commended to the charm and care of some 
sufficient clerk to be supplied, uniil it be caavenieatly pro- 


vided of a pastor. [So 1641 Ttrmet de la Ley 66.1 >779 
Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 936 Bishop Green (having no oon^ 
mendamj hod a very inadequate income. 1880-1 Schaitv 
Encycl. Relig. Knewl. 1 . 50s 'I'he ofiice [abbot] become a 
oommendam in the House of Guise. 

3 . -> CoMMARDBBY 2 (med.U eommenda). 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Centmw. (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendanu of the orders of Montegiiu Cuatravio, Alcantara, 
and S. Jomei. 1669 Woodhsad .V/. Teresa if. xxvi. 156 
The place belonged to a Commendam of S. James. 

t Commendatare. Ohs. Sc. [a. Fr. comment 
dalaire.'] « next. 

A 1631 Caldbswood Hist. Kirk (1843) H- 4(n The Com- 
mendstare of Arbrothe. . went, .to seeke support against the 


rtment. 

0oBm8*ndataV7f a. and sh. fad. med.L. 
commend5tari-us (in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commemidG : see Commbbbate and -auy.J 

A. adj. CoMMENDATOKY (sense a). 

1611 CoTGR., Commendaiaire^ conimendatarie ; giuen in, 
enioyed, or inioyiiig by, Commendum. X7$x Chamsbkb 
Cycl. s. V. CoiHtnendam, The commeiidatary abbots. 

B. sb. a. Eccl. A cominendator. D. gttn. One 
put in charge, a commissioner. 

*539 In W. H. Turner Select. Rec. OsHoni 155 Robert 
Klnge, abbat and commendatory of (Jsney. 1706 tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 16M C. II. v. 77 Coinmendatariei were 
as It were Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. _ 185a Th. 
Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xvL 31 In those time.sofop- 

C resMon and cruelty., the Commendataries (encomenderoK) 
•t out the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. 

GominoXldatep V. Ohs. cxc. ns in b. [f. L. 
commendat- ppl. stem of commenddre to Commend : 
see -ATE'i.J t/atis. To commend. Hence Oom- 
mendating vhl. sh. 

a idasBovain Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xvi. it In hearing 
their own conimendating and praise. 

b. spec, ill ppl. a. OommeiiAatad [med.L. com- 
menddtus'l = Commended (see Commend w. 7 ). 

1864 Sir F. Palcravk Ntum. tjr Kng. III. 574 How many 
thanes, how many commendatea, how many freemen. 

CoSillidlldfktiolL (kpmend/i'Jnn). Forms : 3 
oommeudaoiun, 4-5 oo(m)mendaoioun, 4-6 
-oion, -oyo(u>n, 6 -tioun, G- oommendation. 
[a. OF*, commendation^ -cion, ad. L. commenda- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. commenddre : see Commend. 


The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 
1 . (jcneral sense : The action of commending. 

+ 1 . Giving in charge, entrusting, committal. 

in gen. sense rare, bue sense 6 (specialized from this) re- 
presents the earliest use of the word. 

1583 Plat Dwers New Exper. 'i5'y4> 69 Verie carefull 
in the cuminendation of any secrete to his friend. 

2 . The expression of approval, recommendation. 

13|93 Gowkk CVa/TIlI. 145 A tale, .Of trouthe in commen- 
dacion. ctefoo Rom. 4890 He preyseth £clde..And 
more of coounendacioun Than youthe in his dUcrii)cioun. 
1509 Fisher /’"nn. Serm. Ciess Richmond Wks. 389 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her prayse and comniendacyon. 
z6oo Shak's. a. Y. L. I. ii. 975 You haue deseru'd High 
commendation, ^ true applause, and luue. z68z Drydln 
Abt. 4 Achit. To Rdr., I'hc commendation of adversaries 
is the greatest triumph. 17x7 Johniion Let. Burney 24 Dec. 
in Boswell, I remember with great pleasure your commen- 
dation of my Dictionary. z8^ J.H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 
III. ii. 313 Mentioned, .in terms of high commendation, 
b. with a and pi. 

*535 Covrrdale KccIms xxvi. Contents, A cnmmendacion 
and prayse of a good honest woman. iij53 Eden 
News ind. (Arb.l 5 If honest commendacions be a iust re- 


ward dew to noble ciiterprises. 1780 John^n L, /*., Con- 
greets. Neither soliciting^ flattery by publick commenda- 
tions, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticUm. 1851 
Longp. Gold. Leg. iv. Cloisters, Their comiivendations lag 
behind the trutlu 


T o. pi. e* Renown, credit, repute. Ohs. 
z^i Wbkver vdMC. hnn. Mon. 432 with singular commen- 
dations hee had serued . . in the French warres. s66s J. 
Barckavb Pope Alex. VII 11867) ^4 Intrusted .. with .. 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 1703 Muxon Mech. Exerc. 50 Another sort of Steel, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts. 

d. (See quot.) 

tr. Sismondls Lit. Eur (i846> II xxx. 311 To these 
different kinds of dramatic performances w'ns added a kind 
o^rologue, called a commendation. 

3 . Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or attention of anotiier. AUo in 


Letter of commendation. 

*555 Eden Decades IV, Ind. (Arb.^ 904 This letter of owto 
commendation. 1391 Siiaks. /W Gent , 11. iv, 79 Couie 
. . With Cllommendation from great Potentates. 160s — 
All's IVelt IV. iti. 99 I'he Duke oath oflfeied him Letters of 
commendations to the King 1809 Southev O, Newman v, 
The Governor said . . His cummeiMlation, sir, shall lutvc its 
weight. 1871 AuASAsmea Wheel oj Law vji The courtesy 
our letter of commendation demands from him. 

4 . (gen. in pi.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings, arch. 

* 5*9 WoLBEV in Four C. anty. Lett, zo Aftyr my moate 
hertv commendodons. 1386 A Day Eng. Secretssirv 
1. <1635) 13 The msnner of commendations (which with ua is 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) . . custom- 
ably is delivered in this forme : After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. 1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 98. 
1688 Penn. Archives 1 . 106 After Our very hearty Com- 
mendations, It having ptsased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this morning, to bless his ma*P and His Royal 
Consort the Queet^ with the Biith of a hopeful! Son. itss 
Soorr Peveril viii, uneasiness . . was removed, by 
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the arrival of Whitaker, with hnr husband's eommendn^ 
tions. 

1 6 . A thing that recommends, a recommendadon. 

1338 Bau Gods Promises ni. in Hazl. Dodstey 1 . jos Let 
me show forth thy oommeodations firee. 1379 Lvly Enpkues 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great eommendotiou for a young 
scholler to make an Oration extsonpore. 1691 Dbydem 
Juvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature is the most goolike com- 
mendation of a man. 1607 Colli sn Ese. Mor. SidJ. 1. 
(Z709) 96 The Want of Toouand Materials, if the Model is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman. 

IL Special senses. 

6. Liturgy, (gen. in //. ; also Commendaium of 
Souls) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, DominCf commendamus, in which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God ; said both 
before their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges : see quot. 1709. 

a issa Ancr. R. 99 A morwon, o^er a nibt eflcr ke suflra- 
giis of Uhtsong, aiggefi Cqmmenducium. £1380 WvcLir 
Whs. I z 88 o) zgi Plac^o & dirige & comendacion (k matynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of synAilmen. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
vi. lArb.) IX Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda- 
ciou she was leyde in the pytee.^ VBA Primer Hen, VIII 
Contents, The Litany The Dirige. Tl'he Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Passion. 1346 Mem. Ripim (Surtees) 
111 . 31 To say Masse Dirige and Comcndacions in the 
saide Chapell for the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
Christien sowlez. ZTop Strypb Ann. Ref. 1 . xviii. 994 
Ibcre was also in Popish times an office used in col- 
leges at certain times of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors . . Now [1560] . . was added a reformed Latin 
commendation of them, .a prayer Donmie Deus, etc. . . in- 
stearl of this prayer in the poprsh office of commendations, 
viz. Tibi Dotmne coutmendamus. 1849-53 Rock Ch. 0/ 
Fathers II. 476. 

b. Commendatory prayer. 

188s T. Arnold Cath. Diet. 198/9 Commendation of the 
soul {Ordo conimendai touts antmie , a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman KiluaL 

7 . Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 
of a feudal lord. 

z8x8 Hallam Mid. ^1879)!. 164 Besides the relation 
.. by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal . . caUerd commendation. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) 1 . ii. 59 This commendation of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I, v. 79 note, 
'I'he practice of commendation in England was generally 
the result of the police organisation. 

8. Eccl. I'he giving of benefices in commendam ; 
also, the condition of a commendam. 

1883 Pall Mall G. %6 Feb. 4/1 I'he Pope, .punished them 
by putting the monastery into commendation 1883 T. 
Arnold Cath. Diet. 198/9 s. v. Commenda, Since the de- 
struction of Church property which recent times have wit- 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

in. attrih. t oommendAtion nlnepenoe, a 
bent nine-penny piece nsed as a love-token. 

1663 Butler Hud, 1. 1 . 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt. [Cf. Gay 
Sheph. Wh. V. 120.] 

T Comnieiidati'tial, a. Ohs. rare~~^. [f. L. 
commtnddttcius r -al.] = Commendatory A 1 b. 

160Z W. Watron Sparing Disvov. azo, Letters com- 
mcndatitials \l it term commemiaiicise]. 

Comma'ndativef tt. rare^^. [ad. com- 
memldtiv-us \ see Commend and -ivk.] « Com- 
MENDATOitY. Hence CommwadBtlTuly adv, 

1863 Lb Fanu Uncle Silas xxxili. 916 She observed com- 
mendatively. 

Commendator (kp’mrad^itai). [a. late L. 
commendatory agent-n. f, commemldre ; in ancient 
use * one who commends but in med.L. the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a commenda or CoM- 
MAMDERT ; CoMMANDBR %. Cf. It. conicndatore 
' one that hath comendas put to his charge * Florio 
(sense 1 ) ; Sp. comendador ' one that hath com^ 
mandements given him in charge ' ; in sense i , Du 
Cange has comniendatdrius, F. comnundatedre^ 

1 . One who holds a benefice in commendam. 

. * 56 * Q. Kennedy {title), Ane Oraiioune set fiirlh be 
Master Quincine Kennedy, coramendatour of Crosragruell. 
Z679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 498 The other [abbey] was of 
Bushlisham..ln Berkshire, made by Bailow, Bii^nop of S. 
Davids, that was Commendator of it. 1708 j. Chamber- 
la yne St. Gt. Bnt. II. L V. ( 1743) 338 Tlie aobacies of others 
Were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name of Commendatorm sat in Parliament and made up the 
first State uf the clergy. 1873 W. M' Ilwraith Guide to 
IVigtmvnshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thomas 
Hay. .Commendator of the Monastery [of Glenluce]. 

1 2 . The president of a Commandrbt ; a knight- 
commnnder. Ohs, 

1669. WoQDHEAD St, Teresa n. xxvi. 158 He knew of 
severall persons, that . . could not obtain from the same 
CotnmendsUors the like faculties. 1688 R.noLMS Armoury 
in. 190/z The Commentator, or Great Master of the Order 
. .is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. 

8. - CuMMBNOADOB, US B Spanish title: lieu- 
tenant, viceroy. 

1383 Stocker CMie Warres Lews Countries L toeh, 
Don Lewis of Reqnesens, the great commendator of Castilw 
i88S G. Havers tr. P. della VedUs Trav, 31 I'he Com- 
inendator of the Dutch [at Surat], came one day to give me 
a visit. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) 1 . 339 Don 
Ferdinand ae Toledo, greal Commendator of Lenn . . a 
nobleman of the first rank. 
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Henett €tauMaAft*toMkt 9 {from tenie i 
1161 Ski. R 4 v, XL «i/a Lwd RoUt Sie« 

..tho Co«in«ttdatqnfaip of Ui« Bichoprick. 
Cooi]|lBlldato;i^ fk/bienditdri), a, and sh. 
Also 7^8 oommaad-. late L. eommmdMSri* 
us, t commendator : see prec. and -oby.] 

A. atij. 

L Having the attribute of commending or re- 
commending. 

iSSS^tsse bj ssSt J. Bill Haddmis Antut. Otcr. 405 
the Fatheni be .. eloquent in theyr commendatory 
l>aclamation>. 1641 Milton C'A. h (t8«i> 10 The 

commendatory aubicriptioaa of Confessors ana Martyrs. 
1613 H. CoLBiiDai N«riiu tVariAiM !• 43 A copy of 
owmendatory verses. 1137 Thackbsay RavsmttuiHg vii, 
He would venture upon a commendatory ffrin. 

b. Cofnmeudatory Utter or eptstUx a letter 
commmding a person to favourable notice or 
reception ; esp, a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this pur|x>se by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

sSSB Edbn Decadet IV, Jnd, (Arh.) 306 He had receaued 
letters oommendatori of pope Lm the tenth. si68 Gbaftoh 
Chetn. Hen. VIII. an. 17 (iL) That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, without letters commendatory of theyr 
awne souereigne lorde. 167a Cavb Prim. Ckr, in. iii. 
(1673) 309 Commendatory Epistles granted to all whether 
Clergie or Laity that were to travel, as Tickets of Hospita- 
lity. 1783 Ainsworth Lai, Diet, (Morelh iv, BeUero^hemiit 
literat fortare; when a man carrieth commendatory 
letters to his own hurt. 

o. Commendatory prayer \ in the Anglican 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the mercy of God. 

1661 PmyeT’bk,, Rahricin Buried Office, A commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick {lerson at the point of departure. s86S 
Reader 8 July 30 Their heroes appear . . to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

2. Holding a benehce in eommendam. 
s68a G. Vkrnon Life Heylyn 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory- Dean thereof. 1790 Rubkk 
Pr, Rev, Wks. V. 295 The estates pa^isessed bisliops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1678 O. Shipliy Glots, 
EccL Tertus s.v. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com- 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenuea 
b. Held in eommendam. 

1790 Burkr Fr. Rev, Wks. V. ao6 The bishopricks, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
hela by that order [the nobiiity]. 
d. Pertaining to feudal commendation. 

1867 Fkkbman Norut, Conq, (ed. 3^ 1. iii. sar The feudal 
or commendatory relation is a very delicate relatiun. 

B. xA 

i* 1, A commendatory fact or word. Obs. 

1641 Choke's Life in Hurt Sedit. B iv b, Tlie. .King upon 
the sole commendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him. 1644 Milton ^nr0/.(Arb.)63 A suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety, a 1714 
Sharp Serm, 1. i. (K.<, Whatever did but bear . . the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda- 
tories to our affection, a 1716 South Serm, Vlll. vii. (R*), 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

1 2. A knighl-commander. Obs, 

*555 F.nEN Decadet W, Jnd. III. vil (Arb.) 165 Chiefe 
Commendatory of the order of the knygbtes of Alcantara. 
*759 State Papers in Ahm. Reg. aao/e Depwded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was a commendatory. 1761 
tr. Busektugs Syet. Geog. V. 560 Ihe palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order, .once stood here. 

1 3. One who holds a benefice in eommendam, 

a 1639 Spottiswood HUi, Ch, Scot. vi. (1677) »7 Con- 
demned to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
dato^ of Driburgh. 1716 Aylipti Parerg. 191 In Process 
of Time Commendatories, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and Necessity made use of the Fruits themselves, 
t 4. - COMMAXDBRT. Obs. 

1386 Frrnb Bieut. Genfrie 197 The Knighta of this order 
. . ocema posseawed ,of . . beautiful^ monkeries anc^man^ 


Ihe 


fayre Commendatories. 1760 tr. Busekinafe Syst. Geog. 

The Stadtholdcr of the bailiwick of Thuringia and 
Commandatory of Grifstadt. 
t5 » COMUBNDAlf 3 . Obs. 

*755 Keith Cafal. Scot. Bps. (1894) 36 Hts uncle, now 
berome primate of St. Andrew*s, resigned in his favour the 
commendatory of Arbroath. 1849 J. Grant Mem, Kir- 
kaldy Gr, axi. 945 His Commendatory of Coldingham [was 
given] to Home of Manderston. 

OommendAd (k^me-nd^d), ppl a. [f. Com- 
mend V. -¥ -ED.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
proval ; recommended, praised, approved. 

137s Caxton yasoH 7 b, Ine hye and comended ordra of 
kni^thode. s6ds Shaks. yul , ( 7 . 11. i. 97 x, I charme you, 
by my once commended Beauty. *673^ Edin. Utdv. CeUeto- 
aar i8x {Class Prize Liete), Highly Commended.— Brown- 
in|^ Campbell, etc. 

D. Bound by feudal commendation. 

187s Stubbs Cotest, Hitt. I. vii. x86 The protection wUdi 
the commended freeman received from his lord. 

Oommendar (It^mcndai). (Chiefly in 17th c.) 
[f. as prec. •f-Bft.l One who commends. 

1570 XscHAH SeMolem, (Arh) 99 A glad eommender of it. 
164 UssHiB Anew. ysvwfVaS Every old man. .isaoominsii- 
der of the time past. smiPfilf.iPiVfrWf/rtSp He..ishiBowD 
Commender. 1713 Bintlby Rem, DUe, Free-TkAsking 
941 (L.) Who, unqualified to understand one single page of 
Cicmx), presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 
Ool&lMndillff (k^me'ndip'), vbl, sb, {t. Com- 
mend c^. + -IN0I.J xhe action of the vb. Com- 
mend; commendation. 

a Alexander 9346 pire atUls of Atenes. .kest vp a 

crie. .in eomending of his carpe. a f66s Fullbb IVertkiee 


vn 

(1840)1.14 Bisiteps and iudgM.. though net ssadt by his 
commandiiw an nimally by his oommendiiig to the filuf. 
dH^ScrUbteenmUa S49 It daSau high cooiiBaBdiBg. 
OomaM'mdlag'. «. [f. as prec. -i-iiia >.] 
That oommends. Henoe CoiiiMM*adlaglN euh, 
1876 G. Msbsdith BeoMck. Carvrr III. vi. 88 Coneaminf 
himseir, he thought commeadingly, a tear would havu ever* 


t Oomiaa*lldiaattt. Obs, [f. at prec. -f -MINT.] 
Conunendation. 

eyetm Test, I^ew 11. (xsf*) U9a/* Thus mighteet thou hava 
lull pnfe in thy MaigarttM goodoesse, by oommendemeot 
of other jewels badoeas. 1399 Jonson Cynikide Rev. iv. 
I, You must shew and insinuate yourself responsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendraent. 
tCo]lllll 6 *lldo. Obs, [ad. It. or med.L. ^ 
menda ; in quot l6a8 peih. only a grandiose alter- 
ation of Commend sb . : see -ado.] 

1. aaCoMUENDA, COMHANDBBT. 

ugk Florio, Comendedore, one that hath commendoes 
[losi Comendas] put to his charge. 

2. w Commend sb, a, recommendation. 

i6a8 Venneb Batkes qf BeUk (1650) 361 By these oommen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Co]nue*]idraaa. Obs, rare, [f. Commender 
•k -Efig.] A female commender. 
i6sx CoTca., Lomtreeee, a praiiieresse, commendres 
Hexham Dutek Diet,, Ptyseresse, commendressa. 
t Ck)m]liend]rj. sb. Obs. rare, 
c 1479 So. of Lowe Degre 6BS She sered that body with 
specery. With wyrgin waxe and commendry. 

II Comme^ndnilL. Obs, Also oomandnm. 
[Perh. originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal Commendam.] 

1 . B Commendam 3. 

1398 Florio, Encomenda, acomendum: an ecclcslasticall 
lining so call^. x6xx Cotqr., Comment, a Commendum : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendum. 1690 R. Stafylton 
Strada'e Low C, Warret 1. 31 Commendums, if the pos- 
scMour die, revert to the deporiior. 1688 Anew, Taion'e 
Plea 5 Principal Abbeys . . given in great Commendum. 

2. Commander Y. 

1^ R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. 175 Two hundred 
fiflie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. 1639 Pagitt Chrutianogr. 16. 

Commenliche, obs. form of Commonly. 
CommenMd (k^e nsal), a. and sb. Also 5 
oomenaale. [a. F. eommensal :-^med.L, eommen- 
sdl-is, f. com- together with + mensa table, mens&lis 
belonging to the table.] A. adj, 

1 . mting at, or pertaining to, the same table* 

e 1400 Teet. JLmte 1. (1560) 975 b/a O where hast thou bee so 
long oommentiallT a 1693 ubqunabt Rabelait iii. xxxviii. 
3x7 Commensal fooL xvi^FrasMdeMag. XXX. 969/1 Com- 
mensal pleasures. 

2. Biol. Applied to animals or plants which live 
as tenants of others (distinguished from parasitic'), 
^ 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. iL 140 tube . . 
is very frequently inhabited by . . a commensal decapod 
crustacean. 1881 Lubbock in Nainret^o. 6x8. 405 Sebwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the . . theory . . that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms, but commensal assodations of a 
fux^s parasitic on an alga. 

B. sb, 

1. One of a company who eat at the same table, 
a mess-mate. 

CArcRAVE Ckron, 9^4 There was he mad lystercf the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1604-147 Br. Hall 
Rem. IVke. (x66o) 958 The guests of the gr^ King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Rucharistl communicate. 1887 Lowbll 
Democr. 999 The holders of them might be oommeDsals. 

fb. P'ormerly a name for the * Oppidans* at 
Eton. Obs, (Ci. Commoner at Winchester.) 
s6m Eton Audit-hJs. in M. Lyte Hist. Eton Coll. (1889) 
For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 


1884 Eng. llluet. Mag. Nov. 79 (Eton) In 16x4 
! been about forty * Commensalls 


*93 

the Hall. 

there seem to have , . 

2. Biol. An animal or plant which lives attached 
to or as a tenant of another, and shares its food 
(distinguished from a parasite, whidi feeds on the 
body of its host). Also applied to the host 
itself. ^ 

S 87 S Dana Corale i. 95 Fluently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for . . that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the praferred 
oommensal provider 1879 tr. SemfePs Anim, L^e 74 It 
might be . . that the green constituents were not integral 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
—commensals or *^asmates as they are called. s88o Da v 
yml. Linn. Soc., Zool. XV. 51 A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish. 

Gommeakialijim (k^me*niSliz*m). [f. prec. 
+ -ISM ; cf. parasitism.] A commensal condition. 
1870 Rouxston Anim, Life Intrpd. 49 . 1878 Dana 

Corale b 94 Now Md then an Actinia ^s itself on the 


back xd a crab, .a kind of association smed oonunenealtsm 
by Van Beneden. 1877 Bbnnrtt tr. Tkomfe Bot. (ed. 6) 
967 In the Lichens we nave the most remarkable instance 
in the vegetable kingdom of. .symbiosis or oommcnialisnu 

OommmMJitj (kpmenssellti). [£ Commen- 
sal: cf. F. eommensaliii^ Commnisal state; 
the habit of eating at the same table. 

s6si CoTQR., CvmmenealiU, Commensalitie ; a oontinuall 
feeding together at one Uble. 1690 Sim T. Browmb Peeud, 
£y. (ed. s) 149 Being enjoined or prohibited certain foods 
. to avoid community with the CSemiles upon promncuous 
(Bob ETew MontkU Mag, XVL 396* Eating 


ooxoanrsmBAra. 

0im Zi» MM.. ui titilm 
of lateniiarnRgt Riid Cotamensality. 
f 04ttUMBM*tlCNlla Obs, {f. the ble- 

aents miusa) of med-L. emnunsd/U i see 
-ATlON.l Eating at (he tame tabk- 
osiRi Sia T. Brown* TmeU 15 (L.) Daniel .. 1 
deeUaed Pagan ooMeniatioa or to eat or meats u 
to 

Ci<iimM*a0trw U* Com- MiNgmu* 
UM > -AVE.] To dissolve together. Henoe Ooms* 
aaonwlninillMg, iM, u. antnaUy dissolving. 

1770 Montkfy Bov. XLll. 306 In the calorific mixtures ., 
the oommenscniatinf substanoei , * — 


[f. next, or its L. original ; see -mr : cf* F. osa- 
mensurahiliti^ The quality of beiiig eommen- 
snrable* 

1970 Billinoslev JSmelid x. xvill. a47 The oouunetisunip 
hiUtie or incommensurabilitie of Uvei* *60 Sia T. Browmr 
Pseud. JSp. vu xi. 33a Acomely commenaunibiUtyof the whole 


unto the pens, and the parts l^weeae theaMervea 1794 G. 

JLDA»uI^.^£xp,Pkd,lW. 




V. xUk X33 Whenever we look 


for commensurabilities and equalHles'Tn nature, we are dis- 
appointed. 1B41-4 EMiaaoH Ets, Gi/ie 1 1885) 1 L There 

is no commensurability between a man and my girt. 
CommenMUMDle (k^me'Dsifrt&b*l, -Jhr-), a, 
(xA). [ad. L. cemmensurdbii-is (Boeth.) having a 
common meatnre, f. com- together mmsurdbtiis 
that can be measuTed, t mensiMFre to measure 
(see -ble\ f. mensura measure, f. mens- ppl. stem 
of metiri to measure, Mete. Also in Freoch 
(Oresme 14 th c.), which may be the intermediate 
source of the Eng.] 

L Of numbers or magnitudes : Having, or re- 
ducible to, a common measure ; divisible without 
remainder by the same qnantil^. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by the same standard or scale 
of values. Const, with, to, 
i|M7 Rkcorde Wketet, Bj, .bo. and .36. be commensur- 
ably seyng .4. is a common diuisor for theim bothe. 1970 
Billingsley Euclid x. Def. i. 999 All numbers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1807 Hutton Courts Math, 
I. 395 MB/r, Divided into parts that are oominensurable. 
1896 Dove Logic Ckr. Faith iil x^ Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space. 1870 Jebb SopkecUi Elecira <ed. 9> 
p. xiii. Works of art are commensurable only when the 
theories which produced them have a common oasis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, site, amount, etc. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate to. 

S649 Rutherford Tryal br Trt. Faith ii. (x84s) so Hit 
pleasure and His work are commensurable, a 1669 J. Good- 
win Filled w. the Sfirit (1867) 490 God.. hath rewards 
commensuraUe to every man's 169s Rav Creation 

I. (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensurable to their 
Legs. 178^ Bentham Princ, Legiel, xv. | 5 The two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 
t3- Capable of measurement, measurable (by 
something else). Obs. 

1694 Trapf Comm. Ezra vi. 9 We must not conceive that 
Godis commensurable by any place. 1660 R. Coxa yust, 
Find. {Arte e Sc.) tz If 1 see such a solid body, the Undei^ 
standing judgeth whether this body be coiuiuensitrablo or 
not, by any notion, .before understood. 

4. as sb. A commensunble quanlity : also Jig, 

18*6 Dove Logie Ckr. Faith iv. li. 997 Not as common- 
sur^les, measuring a greater by ourselves the less, but, etc. 

OommenBimbleaMM. [f. prec. + -nbbb.] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

1997 Recordx IVketet. Nnlj, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurableoesse, 1677 Male Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i, X9 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. xBte Reader 16 Sept. 300/3 They 
occupy exactly the same nttmMr of lines both in Gr^ and 
English, .the oommensurableness was undesigned. 
CfommeiUlimUlj, adv, [f. as prec. k -LY ^.] 
In a commensurable manner. 

X69S W. Hartley Inf. Baptism 7 That baptism is com- 
mensurably practicable upon Infants^ under the Gospel, ss 
circumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 
Commenflimte (kflme nsiurA, -ffir-), a. [od* 
L. commensUrdt-us (Boeth.), f. com- together -¥• 
mensurdt-us measur^, f. memdrdre to measure; 
see COMMBNBtTBABLB.] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, or magnitude ; coextensive. Const with. 



that is spoken of. as74B Bentley (J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commensurate. 1831 Macaulay Burleigh, Eee, 
(xBsx) 1. 994 The life of BurleiEh was commensurate with 
one orf the most important periods. 1899 Milmah Lot, Ckr. 
(1864) II. 5 Christendom and. .the Roman Empire, accord- 
ing to his notions commensurate. ox86a Bucxlr Miec. 
lilu. L 9 In modem Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilisation have been nearly comraeosumte. 
to. Formerly also with Obs. 
f66o Ihgblo Bentiv. 4> l/r. (r68s) 11. 9ot Haring a Dura- 
tion .. commensurate to Eternity. s696Whiston Tk. Earth 
It. (1793) xfia 'fhe Solar Year, and the lAtnar Year too, were 
. . exactly commensnnite to one another. 1713 Derham 
Phye.^Tkeol. lonote. If the Fish, .be of eiraat Weight to the 
WRter, that is Commeasnrate to the Bulk of it, the Fish 
will rest there. X790 Johnson Rambler No. 7* ^ *4 The 
duties of lift BTC oonunensurate to its duration. 


OOXMBirsUBATB. 


676 


OOXMEKTABY. 


9. Of corretpouding extent, magnitude, or deme ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const, /e, also with, 

1C49 Hammond Strm. Wkf. 1664 IV. That our hope 
bo but commoMurato to our tinceritjr. fOoe W. Sbckkb Non* 
tnek Pro/. 15 A drop of praiMMi b not oommonouimto to a 
too of favour*, tdpi Kay Croatian (1714) 137 Tho neck* of 
Bird* and Ouadruped* are commonaurate to their leu*. 
1790 Burkr Fr, Riv, 9S You know how it can act when lU 
power i* commenaurate to its will. AMES LoMM X/Ff 

II, 374 To aMsbt him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking. sMj Tyndall Homt iii. 59 If we have 
firmness to imitate hu (Newton's] example, we shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 1^9 Cook Job 
{SptaJUf^* Comm.) IV. 3/9 Prosperity and nusery are not 
alw^s. .commensurate with man • deserts. 

1 8. Corresponding in nature to ) ; belong- 
ing to the tame sphere or realm of things. Obs, 

1649 Milton Divorco 11. iii. (1851) 68 Herein he . . Judges 
and I* judg'd, measure* and u commensurat to the right 
reason. 1M4 Govt, Tonguo (J.), By the mediation of some 
organ equally commensurate to soul and body. 1678 Ciro- 
woxTH Jntolt, Syst, 13 Plato adds, .that according to Em. 
pedocles, the Definition of Colour was this, denp^ oxtift-b* 
rwr oiijUMAtTpof ital aiarOnrhs, The Defluxion of Figures 
. . Commensurate to the bight and Sensible. 1875 Jowbtt 
P/ato (ed. 9) t. 976 Colour is an eflSuence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible. 

4. Characterised by a common measure ; -> Com- 
MBNBUBABLi 1. rare, 

1690 Lockb Nvm, Und. 1. xvit. We can. .have no positive 
idea of any space or duration . . not made up, and com- 
mensurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures. vflA Pkikst- 
LRY Loot, Hist. 111. xui. X07 Were these three periods com- 
mensurate to one another, that b, did a month consist of 
any equal number of days and the year of a certain number 
of lunar months. 1833 HERecHBL Astron. xi. 346 The mean 
motions of no two planets are exactly commensurate. 

t OommaiUllirata (k^me nsi&r/it, -Jur-), V. 
Obs. [f. prec. : see -ate 21 : cf. mensurate and L. 
ntensurdn to measure ] 

1. intr. To be of the same measure or extent 
with ; to agree or * square ' with, {rare.) 

1643 R. p. Afan's Mort. i. j5 Let ua see how it commen- 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
Ibid, V. 9Z Being only commensurates with Time, or length 
of dayes. 

2. trans. To make commensurate ; to propor- 
tion : to make to correspond in nature. 

idga-do Stanlxy Hist. Ptulos, (1701) 481/9 Nature, .hath 

a ualiy commensurated the Senses according to the Sen- 
)les. MX679 T. Goodwin Whs 11 . iii. 8x (K.) Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned each to other. 
M 1711 Kbn Hymnarium Poet. Wkt. 1791 11 . 19, 1 . . will . . 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

8. To reduce to a measure or standard ; to define 
the extent of : to put a measure to ; to measure. 

1848 Jbnkyn Romora 30 Hb designe shall commenaurate 
his reformation, gives it leave logo to such a degree and no 
further. 164^1 Sir T. Browne Psond, Ep, vi. vii. 319 The 
aptest tenues to deflne or commensurate the longitude of 
places. s6gM-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (Z701) 491/1 Before 
the World there were, .neither year nor seasons, by which 
thb generable World b commensurated. 

Comma'iuniratelyf ttdv, [f. Commensubate 
a. + -LT %] In a commensurate manner ; propor- 
tionately, correspondingly. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. ll. iv. 977 (R.) The law of sin and 
the law of the mind . . are adequately and cominensurately 
opposite. AX711 Kbn Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1791 f. 
149 God will be more cominensurately paid. x8x9 W. Tay- 
lor m Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 414 The tense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to be commensurate. 

1694 W. Holdbb Tims (J.), We . . make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to each year. 

OoBU&ensiirateness. [f. as prec. + -kbbb.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate. 

s66s Boyle Stifle Seriptnrss x6s Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenesse to its 
End. 1853 Dr Quincby IVks. U86a) XIV. x88 Want of 
symmetry or commensurateness. 

ComnoiUlliratioil (k^memsiCir^i'J’on, -Jtir-). 
Now rare or Obs, [a. F. commensuration (i 4 lh c. 
Oresme), ad. L. commensurdtiSn em (Boeth.), f. 
com- toother •¥ monsUrdtio measurement.] 

L The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

15*6 PUgr. Psrf, (W. de W. 153X) 999 By applyenge parte 
to parte and membre to membre, by oommensu radon, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowet sone. 1699 South 
Ssrm, (X697) I. 9s God^i Omnipresence . . without any com- 
mensuration of parts to any [space], or circumscription 
within any. 1701 Grew Coimi. Ssscr. i. ill (R.), A strait and 
a curve line may perhaps be brought by ^mediate corn- 
mensuration, nearer to Quality than any given diflference ; 
but the equality can never be brought to a point. 1814-9 
Landor tmtw. Comf, Wks. 1846 1 . 487 The minds of few can 
take in the yvnole of a great author, and fewer can draw him 
close enough to another for just commensuration. 

1 2 The action of measuring ; measurement. Obs, 
tgss Eden DeesuUs W, Ind, 360 Such conunensurations as 
aro made in the wanderynge tumynges of such 
tflgo Sir T. Browne Pssud. Ep. 988 The . . more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin thdr 
commensuration. s6k — - Chr. Morals ( x 736) 38 Some cubits 
above the common commensuration. 

fb. As a quality: Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, sire. Obs. 

Bggg Edbh DeesuUs IV. Ind, 393 The largenes of haaueu 


and commensuration of the mirth. 1899 T. WiLusroao 
A rehit, 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet. 

8. The action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensnrateneu. 

s8^ Bacom Syhfa 1 764 There must be a commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and tho force, sdgi 
Bulwer Anihropomet. 950 Judging of Commensuration or 
1 ncominensuration of a Body. 1813 W ilkins Gf/i of Prayer 
ii. iR.), He b pleased to esteem them [our servicesj by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best. 1781 W. Jones Phys. Disqnis, in G. Adams 
Nat, 4 Exp, Philos. Iv. xlii. 1-^3 Where we look for com- 
mensuration, we find variety and infinity. 

t Comme'iisiirative, a, Obs. [f. L. com- 
mensurdt- (see above) 4- -IVB.] Having relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Hi nce OosnmammiratlTalj, adv, 
t8oi Deacon & Walken Spirits 4 Divrls 55. Ibid, 
The manner of corporall lulMtanceB is to be In a place cir- 
cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuely, or locally. 

t Comme'lLBlirator. Obs. rare-K [f. Com- 
•f L. ntensdrdlor measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measute. 

x6s8 S. H. Gold. Law 80 We shall finde Commensurators 
for all. let them commence as high as they can. 

t Comma'nMIire, Obs. rare-^, [cf. Com- 
mensubate V. and Commeabdbb v.] intr. i« Com- 

MKNSCBATE 7 /. I. 

*854 J* P- Tyrants 4 Protectors Set Forth 43 His great- 
ness provokes his goodness to commensure herewith. 

Conunent (kp-ment). sb. Also 5>7 ooment, 
6 oom(,m)ente, (commend), [a. OF. comment 
{•end, -and) commentary, ad. L. commenium in- 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore) a 
comment or interpretation (see Commentary) ; 
from comment-us, pa. pple. of commin-isc-or (root 
corn-men-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. ^tnen-, root of ntens, memini, etc. The 
mod. use corresponds to that of Isidore.] 

1 1 . An expository treatise, an exposition ; a 
commentary. Obs. 

e 1400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg, 43 Gallon seik in ^ eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a senewy lyme J>at i* 
woundid. c X47S Babess Bk. (1868) x This tretys . . this lytil 
coment. 1513 Douglas Mneis Ded. 141 (end of Bk. ), I haue 
alsso a Bchort comment [v.r. commend] compild, To expon 
strange historeb and termes wild. 1530 Palscr. Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which b a very comment and exposytour 
unto my seconde. 1809 Ben Jonson Case is Altered i. it, 
He speaks all riddle. . I must hiave a comment ere 1 can con- 
ceive him. 1703 T. N. City 4 C, Purch, 4* Barbaro . . in 
hb largest Edition of his Comment upon Vuruviiia 1877 
J. D. Chamrerr Div, Worship 139 The middle three [lections] 
from some Comment on Holy Scripture. 

2 . A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation ; 
a remark or critici^m (on or u/on anything). 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys{tnd) 106 For all Scripture 
new comentes to deube 1595 Shaks. lohn iv. it. 963 For- 
giue the Comment that my pamion made Vpon thy feature. 
a xdgS Cleveland Whs. (16871 ii Some Comments clear not, 
but increase the doubt. 1780 Cowpbr Pro^. Err. 494 Hence 
comment after comment. 1781 Crabbe library 191 Bibles 
with cuts and comments. X87X Kuskin Mtinern P, Pref. 
(1880) 95 What few explanatory comments 1 have felt it 
necessary to add. 

b. In extended and hg. uses. 

x6o8 G. WIoodcocke] Hist. Ivstine 197 a. Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great . . altera- 
tion . . which according to . . their coment happened. 1865 
Dickens Mat, Fr. iil xv, Bella looked to Mrs. Boffin's face 
for a comment on . . thb stormy humour in her husband. 
1878 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiiL 964 The names of the 
hostages . . are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. 

3 . collect. The expository or critical matter added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Beware my Comment, tb 
odds the margent shall be as full as the text. s88o H. More 
ApocaL Apoc. Pref. 31 The. .Text . . is prinli^ . . in a black 
Engluh letter, the more easily to be dbtinguished from the 
Comment. 1798 Burke Vwd. Nat. Soc. Wka 184a 1 . 17 
Some adopted the comment, others stuck to the text, 1859 
Tennyson Merlin 4 yhfien 681 None can read the text, not 
even I ; And none can read the comment but myself. 

4 . The action of commenting; animadversion, 
criticism, remark. 

1847 Tennyson Prime, ni. 35 You need not set your 
thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Mokley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. l 185 The fact that ne 
should have taken no dbtinct side . . has been the subject 
of some comment. 

t6. * Sometime it is taken for a lie or fayned 
tale* (Bullokar i6t6; also in Cockeram 1033). 
Obs. [So L. commenium : cf. also Comment v. 1.] 
6. Comb. OA commentless f comment-like ei-dyoToAv. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 949 They Comment-Uke refer 
to this. 18W H. Mkrivalb in Temfie Bar Mag. LXXVl. 
550 The commentless record of such and such a letter. 

Comment (k/rment, k/lme*nt), v. Also 6 
oomento, [In branch I, ad. med.L. commentdre, 
to devise, excogitate (usually in a bad senses of 
fraud or mischief), by-form of L. commenldri, freq. 
of comminis-cit commenl-us, to devise, invent, con- 
trive : see prec. In' branch II, app. immediately 
f. Comment sb,: cf. F. commenter to expound 
(JCoXd?»)t^'t.eommentare toexpound largely(Florio), 


With the exception of that from Spenaer (seme i), 
all the verse quota, accent the first syllable; but 
some orthoepists recognize comme*nt^ which is 
usual in Scotland ; 

cf. s8s4 L. Murbay Ettg. Gram. (ed. 3) !• 349 Trbylhibles 
formed by adding a termination.. retiun the accent of the 
radical word : as .. commenting, commending, assUranoe.J 
* 1 . repr. mcd.L. eommentdre. 

1 1 . trans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 
something false or bad). Obs. (The quota. 1554 
and 151/6 appear to connect this with branch 11.) 

rt48o tr. Higden (Kolb) 1 . X99 Machomete the false pro- 
phete. .commentenge [L. cossmontasn’t, v.r. adenvenit] the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1354 PHiLror Exam. 4 Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thin^ or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures. 1598 SrsMiEB F.Q. vii. vii. *3 Where 
were ye bomer Some say in Crete by name, Others in 
I'hebes, and others other-where ; But, wheresoever they 
comment the same, They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne hero in this world. 

II. f. Comment, sb. 

2 . tratfs. To furnish with comments ; to make a 
comment or comments on ; to annotate, arch. 

1599 Thynne Animadv.ijBSs) 75 Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recte, and comente the same X84X Milton Ch.Gevt, v. (18*1) 
X19 Anselme . . cummencing the Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippiana 1695 Humfrby Mediocria 99 , 1 comment there- 
fore these words thua 1700 Prior Carmen See. X58 To trace 
each Toil, and comment ev'ry War. 1768 Johnson Pnf. to 
Shahs. Wks. IX. 285 I'he chief desire of him that comment! 
an author. 1838 9 Haliam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 1*9 The trea- 
tbe was commented, abridged, .and even turnea into verse, 
t b. with extension, into, away. 
x^ Fuller Holy State 33 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colourably comment into obscenity. 1706 Amhurrt Terra 
Fit, No. 4a 917 I'his oath, like other oaths, b commented 
away, and interpreted so loosly. 

8. intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
(t to) on, or upon a text. 

x6xx CoTGR., Comments expounded, commented on. 
1841 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 111.930 Hee. .Commenting 
to that text of Scripture .. writes, etc. X796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 757 To be copied, 
printed, commented on, translated. 1841 La NB Arab. Nts. 
1 . 73 The same Manuscript which 1 am translating, and 
upon which I am commenting. 

4 . To make commenU or remarks {on, upon), 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

xSpx Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. 11. t. 49 Not an eye that sees you, 
but IS a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1658 Sir 
T. Browns Hydriot. Ep. Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of future Ages should comment upon their Ashes. 
X87S k. F. Weymouth Euphuism 11, 1 have been comment- 
ing pretty fi eely on the en ors of two critics. 187a Freeman 
Hist. Ess.^ (ed. 9) i 9 William of Malmesbury's tale, oa 
which he himself thus comments 

b. with the remark as an obj. clause or sentence. 
1843 Milton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) 99 Commenting (hat 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives. 1683 
Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow 11 . 170 ' Two opposite schools at once, 
you see,' commented Gervase. 

1 6, To remark mentally ; to meditate, ponder. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. lii. 51 Come, 1 haue leam’d 
that tearfull commenting Is leaden seruitor to dull delay. 
160s Return fr. Pamass, 111. v. (Arb.) 46 He doubles grtele 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X5M si- v^3 Milton Divorce Intr^. (1851) so The 
shallow commenting of Scholaslicks and Canonists, a 1849 
Drumm. of Hawth. Queries of State\tVs. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously, .understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac, 
Kijyj) in. 969 The criticizing or commenting Practice. 
1857 Whewkll Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 037 A commenting 
literature, and a second-hand philosophy. 

t Commentar* Obs. rare. [cf. F. commentaire 
and see -ab ^.] Scotch by-form of Commentary. 

1841 R. Baillib Paralt. Liturgy w. Mass-bh. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon iL 

Conunenta^rial, a. [f. L. comnunldri-us f 
-AL.] Relating to. or characteristic of, commen- 
taries. Hence Oo>iiim«ate'riaUgiii, commenta- 
rial method. 

1858 J: GRars in Camhr. Ess. 97 A considerable part, .of 
the . . knowledge of some classical students . . having come 
into the mind on no other method.. than the simple com- 
mentarial ope. Ibid. 9a The literary method has . . the 
danger of degeneiating into loose commentaiialbm. 

Co auneiitariedp rare. [f. Commentary 
sb. or V. + -BD.] t a. Recorded in a commentary, 
chronicled, b. Furnished with a commentary; 
annotated. 

1849 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cccxvl, The Com- 
mentary’d Act* Of mwhty Ciesar. a 1833 Idytts 11. 48 
Commentaried Blood Transforms the Sheet. 

tCo mmentario'graplior. Obs. rare, [f.L. 
commenldri-um Commentary + -orafhbb q. v. 
There may have been a moA.'Ly commentdrio* 
graphus (cf. historiographus, -grapher) as the im- 
mediate source J A writer of commentaries, 

1478 Fleming Pamop/ie Ep. aao C J. CsBsar the comen- 
tanographer. 

Commeaitary (kp'm^nt&ri), sb. Also 6 oomen- 
torie. [ad. L. commenldri-um, dri-us (in i6th c. 
F. commentaire. It. commentario), in its origin an 
adj. (sc. volumen, liber), f. comment-um : see CoM- 
MSNT and -ART. In classical L. used in the senses 
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^note-book, book of memonoda, or menioirt\ 
also (in GeUiits) of *aiinotationi'. Isidore Orig» 
vi. viil. 5 explains, *Sunt enim iatmretationei, ut 
commenta iuria commenta evangclU .] 

tl. A collection of notes or memoranda; a note- 
book. Cbs, rare* 

t5|i Elyot Grv, ti. II, The eame emperour ipelte eeldome 
openly* but out of a comentarie . . that he had before pro- 
uided and writen. 1538 STAaxBV England 11. L (1871) 169 
By a commentary to conierue and kepe in memory. 

2 . A memoir ; in pL memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a kiH&ry) \ 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some sub- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chiefly Hist^ 

1538 Lbland //iV VI. 6 He wrote certen CommeDtaries 
concerning the Law. 15M Homilua i. Faith (1850) 36 
He that readeth Ceaars Commentaries . . hath therAy a 
knowledn of Cesars life and notable acts. 13S6 T. B. La 
Frifmttd, Fr. Aemd, 1. (1594) 107 We (Frenumen) studie 
Icitchin commentaries, as much as any good science. 
160^ Bacon Adv, Learn. 11, ii. f a Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and 
actiona. without the motives or designs, the counsels, the 
speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action : for this is the true nature of a commentary. sdS7 
Ktitle\ The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, l^ing Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Conunentary. 1875 Stubbs Cenet. Hist. 1 . ii. 
19 Caesar . . has in one passage of the Commentaries com- 
pressed into a few lines all that be could ascertain about the 
Germana 

8. A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work ; an expository treatise following the order 
of the work explained. 

Bale Tkre Lames 1693 The commentaryes of Auicen 
and^Aueroyes. 1553 Edbn Decades W. Ind. (Arb.\ 979 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth boke of 
Viivyl his Eneades. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Just. Pref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 1768 Johnson 
Pr^. to Skaks. Wka IX. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want a commentary. 1840 Cablyle Heroes 
(1858) 949 Many volumes have been written by way of com- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. 

b. transf. and Jig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; a comment, remark. 

1338 CovERDALE Prol. to N. T. Wks. II. 36 One trans- 
lation . . illustrmteth another, and . . in many places one is 
a plain commentary unto another. 1671 Grew Anat, 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester. How excellent a Commentary 
This [Nature] is on the Former (the Scriptures]. 174BJ. 
Mason Elocut. 14 A iust Pronunciation is a good Conimen* 
tary. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary . . on the manner of the treatment. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico VII. ii. (1864) 993 Godly persons, .whose lives might 
be a fitting commentary on their teaching. iMg Dickens 
Mut. Fr. tl. vi. Mortimer laughed again, with his usual 
commentaries or ‘ How can you be so ridiculous, Eugene I ' 
and * What an absurd fellow you are I ' 

t Go'mmentary, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make a commentary, to comment on. 

s6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia 119 To commentary vpon 

all these proceedings. 

2 . trans. To annotate. 


1848 J. Goodwin Right 4- Might 41 Chrysostome • . com- 
mentaneth the place, thus. 

Commeniata (kpm&it^it), v. rare. [A 
modem formation, app. f. Commbbtat-ob.] 

1 . trans. Coumrnt v. 2. 

1704 Mathias Pnrs. Lit. 1. 999 Shakspeare . , Almost eat 
up by commentating seal. 1818 Todd, Cammantate, to 
annotate^o write notes upon [citing MathiasJ. 1864 SPec~ 
taior 31 Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
— the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
1883 Athenemm 9 June 795/1 Men who . . cannot epeak a 
word of the Ullages they criticise and commentate. 

2 . intr. -■ Comment v. 3-5. 

1839 Sat. Rev. VIII. 98/z The Commentator . . had been 
taken in by one as competent . . to commentate as himself. 
s86i Vacation Tour 193 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep . . and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

Hence Oo’mmentatlng vhl. sb. and pbl. a, 

1794 above]. 1841 D'Israbu Amen. Lit, (1867) M7 
The commentatiM printer. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ea. 
Crii. Method 89 The Bysantine commentating. 


Oommentation (kpmifot^i'Jcn). [in form ad. 
L. commentdtiSn-em meditation, study, enthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f. 
ccmmenidri to meditate, reflect on, study, compose, 
discuss, write upon ; the modem sense goes with 
that of eemment, commentary, etc.] 

1 1 . a. An expository note, a comment a gloss, 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Cbs. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim* Sis/i Let vs not take 
this commenution and charge that is oontcinod here . . but 
let vs heare God s^ake. M48 M. Casaubon Orig, Temp. 
Evils 19 Learned Mr. Vossius . . in hif elaborate Commen- 
tations De Origim Idolairim. lysa Spotswooo in W. S. 
Perry Hist. CmI. Amer. Col Ch. 1 . 191 Some good com- 
mentations upon the Scriptures. 

1 2 . Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of 1, comment which is a mere invention or 
concoction. Obs. Cf. Comment v. i. 

idga Gaulk Mageutrem. 197 Magick and astrafogie, and 
mens fanattcall opinions and commentations tbeiei^n. 
aS734 North Exam. 1. iv.lj Meer Inventions and Com- 
mentations of Faction. — Lives (sBsfi) II. 385 By stfodle 
commentations, and wild inferences. 


iS. MeditatloQ, excogitatioii. Ohs, 
at$joHACKMT Abp. wmarnen. vot We PBpenatVsag 
stiMyn^ much onmisMnlatiQii. 

4 . The making 6f commenta; commenting, 

1833 Hew MmtJBy Mag, XXXVII. 80 The sort^ < 


Shake, k other Led. (i888> X17 Much of the commentation 
upon ShakespeRxe. 

OonunaxitfotiTB (k^ent&tiv), a, rare. [f. 
L. stem of eommettiai^or, etc. -f -IVE.] 
fl. -COMMJBNTlTXOlia. Obs. 
sys 6 M.t)AViMaAthen.Brit.tu 79 These two Commentative 
Pamphlets were first edition'd In French. /Aid. iil Crii. 
Hist, 37 The same Impudent Arian dares in thoM forg'd 
Commentative Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc. 
2 . Making or containing comments. 
sSsfiWoRCRSTis cites Eel. Rev. 

Commailtator (kp‘m^t?itdi). [In form a. L. 
commentator, agent-noun from commefdSri^ett Com- 
mentation); hence inventor, author* (Tertull.), 
the modem sense is associated with that of rom- 


ment, commentary. So mod. F. commentateur.} 
tl. A writer of historical 'commentaries', a 
chronicler. Obs. rare. 

S43S-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 19 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diueraeiy* 
2 . A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work ; the writer of a commentary. 

1641 J. Jackson Tme Evang. T. t. 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, aakes the question, /hid. 111. 930 Cornelius 
k Lapide, a . . great Commentatour upon holy Scripture. 
1835 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm . iii. 1 3 (z6^^ 583/9 It U said of 
some Commentators, the placet on which they treat were 
plain till they expounded them, xygfi-y tr. KeysleVs Trav. 
(1760) 111 . i»4 I'ne tomb of Accurst, a commentator on the 
law. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) 1 . Notes azp To find in 
the author of Faust his own b^t commentator. 

attrib. tjtt Shaftbsb. Charac. (1737) HI. 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 1833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 496 Com- 
mentator-learning heaped upon the ' Divine Comedy*. 
Conuuentator, obs. f. Commbndatob. 
Oommantatorial (k^ent&tde ri&l), a. [f. L. 
type *commentdtSri-us (f. commentdtor) + -al ; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.] Of, pertaining to. or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators. 

sSna Blackw. Mag. IX. 455 His Latin, after all. Is com- 
mentatorial. 1837 Whewell Hist, /nduet. Sc. 1 . z8o The 
Commentatorial Spirit, the Dogmatism . . of the Middle 
Ages. i8te Srblky Nat. Relig. 174 When the commenta- 
torial spirit is renounced, when inspiration moves aarin. 

Co'nunenta.’toniiiip. [see -auip.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

1783 B. Lowth Let. Warburton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
tatonhip, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 1839 Maginn 
\n FraseVt Mag. XX. 953 A revived teal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare. s86a Seeley Hat. Relig. 1. Ui. 55 
Those who confound commentatorship with philosophy. 

CO]IUlientator7 (k^me-ntatari), a. [ad.L, 
type *commentdtdrt-us^ Of the nature of com- 
mentatiou. 


1868 C. E. ArPLSTON L(/i k Lit, Relies (1881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs. flf. Commontt. 
Commenter, -or (kp-mentui, k^memtai). 
Forms ; 6 -our, 7 -or, 7- -er. [f. Comment v. + -eb, 
-OB : cf. L. commentor, deviser, contriver, author.] 

L One who comments; a commentator, {fibs, in 
specific sense; frequent in 17th c.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 993 Also the commentor 
Etn., 5° [Myth] pat Socrates . . seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but key mowe not make him unristftiL 
1999 More Heresies 1. Wks. 159/t He wold that the student 
of scripture shoulde lene to the commentours ft vnto naturall 
reason, sfisy Collinr D^. By. Ely ii. vii. 953 What Na- 
tianienes commentor sayes, a 163s Donne Sat. il (R.), 
Silly, as any commenter goes by Hard words or Sense. s8re 
Coleridge Aids R^. (1648) 1 . 51 Commenter on a Scotch 
Bishop's Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on Sl Peter. 

1 2 . An inventor, a concocter. Obs, 

a 1643 [see next]. 

t Commenuter. Obs. nonce-rstd. [f. L. com^ 
mentiri, commentU' to devise a lie (f. mentiri to 
lie) -f -ER.] A deviser of lies, a liar. 

91643 Fbatlky Dippers Dipt 937 No expositors, but 
impostors ; no commentators, but commenters, nay rather 
commentiters. 

t Ooilimm,ti*tiaI, a. Obs. rare-K » next 

1611 CoBYAT Crstdities 591 Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne brrines. 


t CommentitiOM (kpmenti’Jas), a. Obs. [f. 
L. commentici-us {-tlti^us) invented, feigned n, 
comment^ ppl. stem of comminisci to invent).] Of 
fei^ed or mvented sort ; fictitious, lying. 

so^ Day Festivals (z6xs) eob A commenutious and famed 
Matrimony. s8^ Curry<,JerCex-c, v. 009 Such idolatrous 
and Commendtious U’umperies. Bbntlxy Phal iBx 
As false and commemitious as our Sibyllbe Oracles. 1849 
W. Fitsgbralo tr. Whitaker's D^ut. 664 They were fim 
of commentitiouB fables. 

Hence Ooouae&ti'tloiiBlj adv., OoBimantf- 


1639 Gavlb Magasirem. 95a They, .souffot to winne the 
weight of authonty . . by commentttiously prefixing his. . 
name. 17*7-31 Bailbv voL II, CemmmtUsoueness, coun- 
terfoitness, ibtgediiesa. 

Oonunenty, obs. f. Comxonty. 


CtMDftaiBx; obi. £ COMIR. 

OomxiiftTpiiMli w.COipiSBvm, IndlaA taah. 
OOOHUMVM AliO 7 OfMDwrao, 

oommeioo. [a. F. egmmgree, ad. In eommtrcium 
timde, traffidtlDg, f, com* togetheti witlt merx, 
merci- merchandlie, ware. Used only since the 
ifith c. ; the earUer tenn was mmhtmdiio. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sente sc); Gay 1790 (sente x) shows the 
present usage.] 

1 . Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art; buying and selling together; trad- 
ing ; exchan^ of merchandise^ esp. as conducted 
on a large s(^e between different countries or dis- 
tricts; including the whole of the trsnsactions^ 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber tjf 
Commerce : see Chamber sb. 4 c. 

1387 Flrmimo Cmtn. Helineked 111 . 4x5/1 So hath tb* 
Bimo mutuall and naturall conoourso and comnarca boana 
without interruption, .to the singular great banafit and in- 
riching of their people. 1598 Floaio, CMm^trafilcke, 
intercourwL commerce. 1830 Howbll Lett. 11 . To Rdr. a 
They are the aoul of trade; they make oommerca Expand 
it Mlf throughout the univers. >710 Gay Poems II. 
3z There commerce plenty bringa fram foreign oobbIr. 
17*7-31 Chambbrb Cycl, Chambers gf Cemmeres, are as- 
•embfiee of merchants and dealers, wher* they treat of 
matters relating to commerce. 1784 T. Gordon (/itle\ Car- 
riages, for the purpoMs of inland commerce, agriculture, etc. 
* 1^8 Jkvons Money (1878) 81 All oommerca consiats in tha 
exchimjee of commodities of equal value. 1884 Pall Medl 
G, s6 Feb. xs/i The war of commerce which, under the 
name of * oom^tition*, goes on uncaasiiigly. 

t b. pi Mercantile dealings. Obs. 

*M 5 Harvey Philad. 3 Hea will be aboua your coai- 
mercies, and throw you into tha marshes. 1834 Whitlock 
Zootomia x8 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 1677 Gauc Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 183 Modeia- 
lion in commerces. 

1 0. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (of a place), [ad. comercio.“l Obs. 

ifjb Anson's Vey. ii. x. 039 The commerce at Manila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in case of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended, /bid* lu. viii. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 

d. (t)Trade, business {obs .) ; a business, rare. 
1738 Binhrll Deser. Thames 956 Fisheries denote tha 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 1873 Browning Rea Celt. NL-CaP Wka 1BB9 XII. 
X07 DUposure of the commeroe~-that took time, And would 
not sufier by a week's delay. 

2 . Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

*537 Cdi. Pol* Let, in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. ixxxlv. 

8Z9T0 have me in his hand ne would ba content to dis- 
turb al commerce between . . man and man. t6oi Shaka 
Twel. H* 111. iv. 191 He is now in some commarca with my 
Ladia. 1736 Bolincbrokx Patriot. (1749) ai8 'Phe free and 
easy commerce of social life. 1760 R. Jambr Canine Mad. 
ness Z3 Domestic animals whicn have the greatest Com- 
merce with mankind. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. Iv. xia In our 
Lord's commerce with his disciples. 1838 Hooo Lys Shelley 
11 . 399 He sought literary and scientific conversation, and 
the commerce <m wits. 

t b. (with a and plural.^ 
a 164s Suckling Lett. 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce.^ 1898 tr. Whst/s Peripat. JnstH. 498 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patriarchs, or even the commerces of 
the Kings with /Egypt. 171s Stxklk Spect. Na 76 F 1 A 
Man who is . . not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, U but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of tha Heart 
of Man. 

o. Intercourse or converse with God, with 
spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

1397 Hookkr Eccl Pel v. zvii. (T.). Places of publick re- 
sort Being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
. .commerce to Ba had between God and us. mp Wilkins 
New World vi. (X707)45 Souls, that, .have freecTthenuelves 
from any Commerce with the Ekidy. 1706 Watts Horn 
Lyr. I. Love on a Cress, I hold no more commerce with 
HalL 1796 'iPsexcK* Meiastado 111 . 39 Worthy of a man in 
commerce with tha Musas. 1803 wordsw. Prelstde xiv. 
(1850) 354 We sank Emch into commerce with his private 
thoughts. 1835 1 . Taylor SPir, Despot, iii. 85 To hold any 
commerce with great and sublime principles. 

td. Of good (etc.) commerce: ameable (etc.) 
in intercourse, ' pleasant to meet Obs. 

S791 Mna Bubnby Diary (1876) 111 . 371 The Bishop . . is 
othwwisa intelligent and of good commerce. 

3 . Intercourse of the sexes ; esp. in a bad sense. 
1694 Hrywood Gunaik. iv. x8z With all these noble ma- 
trons he Is said to have oommerse. lyxa Stkrlb Spect. No. 
966 P X Tha unlawful Commerce of tha Saxes. 1749 Fibld- 
INO Tern Jonee Wks. 1775 111 . 40 Sophia's rixtne .. made 
bis commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 
1998 Malthus Popul (1806) 11 . 111. u. 104. s 8|S9 Txinnrsoii 
Merlin 4 Vivien jbo What say ye to Sir Lancelot T . . That 
commerce with the Queen, .is it. .whisper’d in the comer ? 

1 4 . Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, etc.). Obs, 
t6a8-ix Bp. Hall Medst. (185X) 138 Hare is a true natural 
commerce of senses . . the lame man lands his ayes to the 
blind ; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 169a Bp. 
Abme Let. in Academy 35 Mar, (x889> 1 have sailed a 

Comerce of Letters with a Celebrated Russtan Bishop, ifiga 
Bxntlrv Beyle Lect. ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac- 
tion and Passion. 1741 Mioolktom Ckero (1749) 111 . ix. 55 
A constant commerce of Letters batwsmi Him and Brutus. 

1 6 . Communication, means of f^ intercourse. 
1834 Sib T. Hkerkrt Trav. 93 This Caspian Sea. .has no 
commarca or antercourae with any Sca 1883-6 Phil. 
Trans. 1 . 1x3 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nall with anot h er Whirl-pool . . by which Commarca Iba 
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watan. .are conveyed through the caid uademouml Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 167s Ibid. X. 469 Tddng out the 
■topple egetn 1 opened its commerce with the outward air. 
*99T A. Ditiilter 1. ii. (1760) t 6 Free from the too 

rude Commerce of the external Air. 


6. Cards. A gome in which exchange or barter 
is the chief feature. Also attrib. 

1730 MKa DaiANv Autobiae, 4> Corr. (x86i) 1. 346, 1 played 
two ^tfl at commerce. 17^ Mrs. HANKth in rriv. Ltit 
nst. Lord Malmosbury I. 341 The ton here u the game of 
* Commerce ' which the fine people pluy immoderately high. 
1779 Tfut sy//^h 1. 33B My former winninga are in the sweep- 
atake-pool at the conunerce-iuble. 1780 Mies Burnky Diaoy 
(r054) I. 370 WhiKt players in one» and a commerce party 
in the others. 1818 Blarkw. Mag. 111. k $9 Plamng at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 AtAonamm 
4 Jui’c 734 Then, in 1776, the game of * Commerce ’, which 
children play now for amusement, was *all the rage \ 
t b. Game of commerce : see quot., and cf. Fr. 
Jeux de commerce in t.ittrd ; also Commercial a. 6. 

1748 Chesterf. Lott, II. X45 A few pistoles at games of 
mere oommercet sud other incndciical calls of good com- 


pm»y- 

7. Comb.f as com/nerce-crushing' adj. 
r 18x19 Bbntham IVks, II. 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crushing decrees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

CommerOfr v. Also 7 commerse. 

[f. prec. sb., or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); iS. also L. eommercidri to trade, and 
med.L. commercdre.'\ 

1 1. intr. 'i‘o carry on trade ; to trade, traffic, 
xg^ Flemiko ComtH. JfoliHaked III. X4i;}/i That the .. 
subiectB of either side, .should safelie, freeiic and seciirelie 
commerce together. i6xa Drayton Hoty-olb. v. Notes 83 
Which with his shipping once should seeine to haue com- 
merst. xd6o R. Coke Power «f Hubj, 49 And men did in 
those dayes commerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or cuovurse, hold com- 
munication, associate w/M. atch. 

>99* SrKNaKB Sinie Irrl. Pref. 3 Those of English bloud 
weie forbidden to many and commerce with them. x8^ 
Milton Petueroao 39^ with . . looks commercing with the 
skies, lliy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Hrvwood 
Lovre Afutr. i. Wks. 1874 V. 104 lie shew thee , . What 
kind of people 1 commerst withnll In my transhape. 1756 
Amory Bnncle < 1770) 1, 44 Abraham and his sons convers^ 
and commerced with the nations. Trnnv.son Walking 
to the Mail, Commercing with himself. He lost the sense 
tliat handles daily life. X887 I.x>wku. Democr. 70 To com- 
merce with fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

1 3. To communicate physically. 

Chapman A Shirley Chabot rii. ii. The way . . by 
which these spirits should coinmerre, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the^ head. s88o Morokn Geog. Beet. 
(16851 3*6 The Convenience of four Sems ..by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 

+4. trans. To traffic or deal in. Obs. rare. 

1804 Heywood Capth>es 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Where 
lust and all uncleanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Hence OommeToing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 
s6xo Rowlands il/arfriid/anir.a//6 By oayly commercing 
and discoursing, xdja Litkgow Trav. vi. 064 .Sixe Ger- 
inanes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 90 Commercing squadrons o'er 
the billows bound. xSgp Carlyle Chartism (1840) 87. 

t CommeroMblei Obs. [f. Commekoc sh, 
or fi. 4 -ABLE ; cf. F. commer^oAUt Sp. comerci- 
abU^ Open to traffic. 

s6m Earl Monm. tr. Bentinaglids Wnrrs M Flanders 
416 It is hardly commerceable at any time of the year. 

OonuneroAleMS, o, [f. Commerce sb. + -i.bs8.] 
Devoid of commerce or trade. 

..*7**. Sterne Sent. youm. (17831 1. 135 In some dark and 
dismal room behind [the shopf he sits commerceless in hia 
thrum night-cap 01799 Tyder Mem. luL Kamos ll. 
XI (Ln) The Ravage commerceless nations of America. 


tOo]iiiii6*roement. Obs. [f. Commerce v. 
-MEET : poaaibly repr. a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealiogi ; intercourae (commercial or social). 

*S37 Cdu Pole Let. to Cronewetl (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. Vi. 1 350I, I shiild abstaync from all commercenient wyth 
thatt part other word, wrytyng or dede. x6xo Mabkham 
Mms&rp. I. i. 1 Thoiie with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. xEsx BmioigKs Ghost 6 Men’s own industry and 
laboriouauesa, doth much more predominate and rule over 
all their mutual commercements, then any higher cause. 

t GOMnLSYOttP* Obs. [f. Commerce v. 4 -kr : 
cf. trader.] a. A trader, b. A person that one 
has to do with ; a * customer *. 

183a Lithgow Trav. viii. 360 A Turkish Bashaw . . eucr 
preying vpon ChrUtian Conunercers. /bid. 11. 66. x8S4 
W. Mountagu Devout Ess. il X05 tL.) He would rather 
fright than fancy such commercers. 

tOomme^roary. Obs, [f. as prec. -i- - irt.] 
Tradir^, commercial intercourse. 

1804 T. Wriort Passions iii. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat..How he durst be so bold to infest the seas, and 
Kpoyle the oommcrceries f 

Gommevoiable (k^mS’ij^b*!), a. [f. L. eom~ 
mercid-ri ' (pee Commerce v.) + cf. Sp* 

comcrciahU^ and Commerce able.] That may be 


trafficked with ; fit for commerce. 

1768 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 . 597 Articles, .more eom- 
merciable in her hands. 


Coinmeroial a. fmod. f. L. com- 

morcUum Commerce 4- -al : ct mod. F. eomimreial, 
Sp. eomereial (not found in early 17th c. Diets.)] 
1. Engaged hi commerce ; trading. 
a 1887 nmr PoL AriSh. iv. (169X) 8a The whole Coea- 


I merclal World, or World of Trade, oooshleth of about 
Eighty Millions of ^ula, mi aforesucL T. U[alb] 
Ace. New fnveni. xtg What Harbours and Ports there are 
I in the whole Commercial World. 1774 fitiaxa Sp. Electors 
Bristol "Wks. III. ex A rich commercial city, .a part of a 
rich commercial nation. 18x7 Ponsonbv in Pesrf Deb, 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. sBgj 
DiCKEHt Pickw. xiv. Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercuil house of Bilson and SiumT tBgfi Stanley Sinai 
4* Pal, vi. [1858) 371 The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. 

2. Having reference to, or bearing on commerce, 
as in Commercial Law, Treaty. 

1744 J- Camipbell (jtitlo\ Voyages and Travels containing 
. . the commercial History of Chorea and Japan. 17^ ifrVfr), 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 {ttiles. Cata- 
logue of the Commercial library at Hamburg. x868 Crumf 
Banking Pref. 7 'i'o pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business. x8^ Tinus 30 Dec. 13/a Com- 
mercial geography, in the strict sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinaiy school subjecL 

3. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade. 

*7^7 Johnson Pref. to Bolt's Diet. Comm. Wks IX. 433 
A time in which . . commercial gain was sought with such 
gcneml emulation. iSag M<'Cvlloch Pol. Leon. 1. 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Eton. 111. xii. I 3 There U said to be a commercial crudb 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty 
in meeting their engagements. 

4. Such ON pasbes cm rent in the transactions of 
commerce. 

*7S* Johnson Rambler No. 19a p 11 My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. x8ai J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Aietr. 
iiyst.xw. 1x5 The corresponding commercini weight propois^ 
tional to their pound troy. 1879 E. Garrett House by 
Wks. 1. 3a The dusty ways of common commercial morality, 
b. h orming an article of general commerce. 

Generally implying chemical impurity, or a different quality 
from that which is used for scientific or medical purposes. 
c 1863 OrPs Circ. Sc., Chom. 318 The commercial acid is 

? eiieriUly not quite pure. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 749 b.v. 

'atecku. The ordinary commercial catechu is prepared by 
boiling the chips. 

6. Viewed as a mere matter of business ; looking 
toward financial profit. 

x88a Pebody Eng. Journalism x. 71 The Public Adver- 
tiser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first English newspaper 
that proved a commercial Mxccess. Afoti The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not vci y promising. It is a purely 
commercial speculation. 

6. Phrases. Commercial letter ^ note: sizes of 
writing paper in U. S. f Commercial play : cf. 
Commerce 6 b. Commercial room ; a room in an 
inn, hotel, etc., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
traveller : an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, etc., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

X749 Chbsteef. Lett. 11 347 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are they la belle conversation, or ore 
they all three ¥ 1774 Ibid. 1. 3x8 Do [vour Amusements and 
Pleasures] consist lu little commercial play {un petit jeu de 
soctiti) in good company? 1837 Dickens Pickw, xiv, In 
the evening the * commercial room ' was filled with a social 
circle. 1833 [title\ Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade, i860 Dickens Ktitle\ Uncommercial I'rEveller. 

B. sb. hhort for commercial traveller. 

1833 Dickens in Story qp hts Life (ed. 3) 335 A most 
amusing and sprightly speroh upon ' Commercials iMx 
— Gt. Expect, xiii, A waiter. .said . . 'The Commercials 
sent up their compliments *. 

Comxnercialiam (k^mS'jJoliz’m). [f. prec.] 

1. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit (Olten disparaging.) 

1849 Fraseds Mag. XXXIX. xop Young mpn in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, tlieir quiU-<lrivmg 
commerciRliam. 1830 Kingsley ri//. Locke xxxix, The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up I 1889 G. Gissing Nether World 11. xi. aaS 
Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 
x88i F. J. Crowest Phases Mas, Eng, Contents, Musical 
Commercialisms. 1883 A thenmum 3 Mar. 373 The excruci- 
ating commercialism 'Maria wrote Mrs. Itichbald' for 
'wrote to Mrs. InchbaJd’ defaces almost every page. 

CoxnrneTcialist. [f* as prec. 4* -ibt.] One 
professioualiy engaged in commerce : an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 SouTHKV Espriella's Lett. 91 Heaven forbid 

that the clamour of philosophizing commcrcialists should 

K evail I 1843 SToequELEE Handbh. Brit. India (1854) ^5 
any difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 
of other than English commcrcialists. 

OommeroUitj (k^mSuJi|Sc*lTti). [f. Com- 
mercial 4 - -ITY ; cf. F. commercialitd.] Commer- 
cial quality or nature. 

x86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington II. viL zio It was 
to seem business-like— the commerciality of the English 
mind. ,1889 PeUl Mall G. 4 Oct. 5/3 Speaking of what ha 
called the coaunerciolity of modem artista 

Ctommeroiftliid (k^mo’jpdsiz), v, [fi Com- 
mercial 4- -ize; oi.Y, commercialiser.] tram. To 
render commercial, make a matter of trade ; to 
subject to commerdaliam. Hence 0onim8*rolal- 
iaed ppl, a., Ooinm 0 *roialiBing. 

1830 J. Wilson in Btackw. Afag. XXVII. 14/1 There has 
been a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in itself. . but in the commercialising of agriculture. 1839 
Frmeds Mag, XLI. 581 Expense and rank went more 
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tomhv of old than in ear more cooiiMrcialind cpnatiy. 
sli8 Bavea Amer. Comam, HI. vi. ci. 4«> ^icuJture .. 
. .has been, in America, oommcr c iali sed, and becomo raaUy’ 
a branch of trade* 

Hence Ooaua 8 *E 0 lMlte*tioB. 

1889 Palt Mali G. 17 June 3/a The oommerefaKsation 
of the Indian railway system, giving business lather than 
military management* 

CommeroiaUj (k^tamajkli), adv, [fi Com- 
mercial 4- -LY ^.]ln a commerdal manner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a matter of trade. 

<795 Burke Scarcity Wka VII. 414, 1 consider the stop- 
ping of the distillery, ceconemically, financially, conuner- 
cialTy, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, ea a 
measure rather well meant than well considered, a xl4g 
Hood Desert. Bom viii, To speak still more commerdaliy. 
1883 J. Thoenton in Standard 37 Apr. 6/1 The nime 
[acid] was commercially pure. There is another chemically 
purvand that is the bmt. 

t CoiUXlieTOiatef tf. Obs. Pa. pple. -at. ffi 
L. commerdd-ri to tr^e: see -ATI.] intr. To hold 
intercourse, associate tvitk. 

X740 Chevne Regimen 43 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerciate with, or be united to God perfectly. 
/bid. 299 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, vbl. sb., etc. : see Commerce v. 
Commere : see Cummer. 

Commerge [k^Sudg), v. [fi Com- -i- merge.] 

intr. 'I’o merge together, coincide. • 

xBay T. Carlyle Germ. Rom. III. 3-19 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, commerge. 

Gommeroua, obs. form of Cumbrous. 

(I Commeni > k/ime*r8). Also oommers. [Ger. 
ad. L. commcrcium : cf. COMMERCE sense a.J A 
social gathering of German University students, 
etc., held at a house of public entertainment 
1833 Thackeray Newcomos 1. 359 A coounerz, a drunken 
bout. x868 Daily News 13 Aug., A studenu' Commers 
consists indrinkiriff unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. 1888 Pall Mall G, so Oct. s/a The evening 
closed with a Commers and public distribution of prizes iu 
a large hall 

CommesB, Sc. variant of Commib, Obs, 
Commesaation, -eatible, -et : see Come-. 
Commeve, obs. variant of Commovb. 
Commical, -lok, obs. ff. Comical, Comic. 
Commlooion, -iction, obs. ffi Commixtiom. 
t Co*mmlgrate, v. Obs.-^ [f. L. commigrd-re 
(cf. next') : see -ate intr. To mi{»rale together* 
*755 Johnson, Commigmte, to remove Tn a body, or by 
consent, from one country to another. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
t Comiliigra'tioxi. Obs. [ad. L. eommigrd^ 
tidn^em migralioti, f commigra-re to remove with 
all one’s effects, migrate,* f. com^ with 4 migrdre to 
migrate.] Migration : pro^rly, on a large scale. ^ 
xfiay Hakewii.l Apol. 1. i. 34 Wee read of diverse comnii- 
grations or removalis of Nations. 1677 Hale Prtm. Orig. 
Alan. II. vii. 301 Nothing impedes their mutual commiera- 
tions. 1693 Wuudwaru Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 1x733) 184 The 
Inha))itiuu<i. .lost all Memory of their Commigration. im 
Johnson, Commigration, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another. 

2. Transmigration (of souls). 

16x3 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soulcB into the bodies of Beasta 

t Conmii'litliEL&t. Obs. Also oomilitant. [fi 
L. commilitdnt'-em, pr. pple. of commilitdre to fight 
in company, f. com^ 4 - militSre : cf. Militakt.] 

A. sb. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. 

1377 Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 333 O most excellent 
princes and my commilitanta i6za Drayton Polg’-olb, 
xviii. 306 His m.'irshall compere . . and brave conunilitant, 
1708 Morgan Algiers IL iv. 358 The disastrous Fate of 
Barbarossa, and so many of his brave comilitants. 

B. adj. Fighting in alliance. 

1833 F. Mahony in Fraseds Mag. XL 573 Spain amd 
Brabant comilitant— Bavaria and Castille. 

I) ConLmilitO. Obs. Also oommiliton, -one. 
[L.commilito,-dnem fellow-soldier, comrade, f.com^ 
with + mF/es, milit- soldier ; - It commilitone, F. 
*commililon‘] A fellow-soldier. 

s6oo J*. Mblvill Diary (*84?) 400 My said commilito 
began a long discourse. s8 ^ Dixiunt Gtossogr,, CommilL 
tom, a fellow souldier, a Camerade. Hawke Killmg 

is M, 90 With the help of hia Commuitono. 1803 Med, 
Jml, XIV. 551 The sick soldier, removed from his early 
acquaintance or eommiliioms. 

Commin, -alitie, -altle, -ty(e: see Commom. 
Comminate (kp-minrit), v, [fi L. commindt* 
ppl. stem of commindri (cf. next) : see -ate 8 .] 
trans. To threaten (with Divine vengeance^ ana- 
thematize. Also with acc. of cognate meaning, 
and intr. Hence Oo'mminatlng vbl, sb. 

x6iz Sfbbo Hiet. Gt, Brit, rx. tx. (1633) 6x3 Either by 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, OLponuaiaating, or 
excommunicating, xios G. Hardinge^at. Essence of 
Afalone 55 (L.), 1 cannot agree to this anatbcmiL though com* 
minated by, etc. x839 Ld. Cockrum JmL 1* 0x9 No one 
liked less to be thwarCM or could comminate better. s8m- 
54 Thackeray Christmas Bks. (1873) 73 Gronow,^if no 
comminates his ndghbonr'B congregation, utho affeettonato 
father of his own. 

(kpmin^'Jan). [a. F. eotnmina-' 
Hon, ad. L. commmdHdn-em, n. of action f. com- 
mindri to threaten with, menace, fi eom- intensive 
4 - mindri to threaten : see Mxvatobt.] 
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1. Daranciatioa of ptmiihment or Tengamce, esf, 
threateni&g of Divine pnnidiamt or vengeance. 

1^ Catoravi CAm. lift Tkaft awd Swaya a grata 
eoauBinadoa ta tlia town of Saynt Sdnauid, that ha iwtiU 
dUaroya it. *S1| Moaa xxxiti. WJcs* 897/1 Tha ter- 
libte oomalaa^a and ihraata . . in tha Apocaijrpe vnto tha 
byahcMm of Epheny. tiaa Gxxt Amw im &viuL Why 
your Comminaiiione and undacant language point ihua at 
ma. i6|i Baxtux /)|/ Bu / i « Tha ternbla Commination of 
• cmr SavKNir MainaC ScuideJiaem. alib Ooulburn Caai- 
mmmiffm 1 . 77 Breathing oommination latner than Love. 

b. Often loosely used for * denunciation^ anathe- 
matising* Cwith reference to sense 2). 

1813 T. JarFBRaoN IVn’t. (1830) IV. 194 l*ha priesthood . . 
repeating their oomminations against me. s8af-p Lamoox 
/mag. Coma. (1846) I. 350 Pouring out his cbolw and com- 
minations. tWg Sai. Rev^ it Feb. 156 Their orthodox 
commination of all taxation. 

2 . Liturgy. A recital of Divine threaten!^ 
against sinners ; in the Anglican Liturgy, forming 
part of an office appointed to be read after the 
litany on Ash-Weonesday and at other times. 
Also applied to the whole office. 

SM Praytr-bk.f A Commination against Sinners, with 
CCTtain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1397 
Hooker Ecct. Pot. v. Ixxii. I 24 That memorable com- 
mination set down in the book of common pn^er. 1710 
Wheatley Bk. Com. Fraytr xiv. Introd. (T.), In the fast 
review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for the sake of 
explaining the word cotnmination . .So that the whole title 
. . now runs thus : A commination, or denouncing of God’s 
anger and judgements against sinners, with certain prayers. 
/(g. s86s Mrs. Riddell Gto. Gtiik II. xii. 243 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 

3 . attrib.y as oommination aenrioe, the office 
containing the Commination (see 2) ; also transf. 

c x8ok Coleridge Thru Gntvos lu. xvii, For on Chat day 
(Ash. Wednesday] you know we read The Comoxination 
prayer. 2839 Heliv Frigado in C. Ser. 11. II. iv.88 He read 
Cmnmioation Services over these unwelcome creatures. 
Comminative (kpminAiv), a. rare. [ad. 
L. commindtiv-us menacing, f. jppl. stem of 
min&ri : see prec. and -iv£.] Conveying a com- 
miuation or threatening. 

x8|S I. Taylor Spir. Ditpot iii. 90 The inflexible in- 
tegrity of the record, and its comminative intention, 
b. as sb. A denunciatory expression. 

188B Standard is Apr. 5/1 A fine selection of catching 
comminatives on the text of the Budget. 

Commixiator (kpmin^itaj). [a. L. com^ 
mindtor^ f. commimri\ sec prec?! One who 
threatens or denounces vengeance ; one who curses. 

x68a H. More Anuot. GlanvUrt Lux. O. 74 In Com- 
minatiuns the Commiuator is the Creditor, and he that is 
menaced the Debtor. 1884 N. 4- Q. 19 Apr. We 

failed to recognize in the gallery of comminators the fine 
picture of the man . . standing in the early morning at his 
garden gate and * swearing at large 

Comminatory (kf^ minatori), a. [ad. med.L. 
eommindtori-us (in F. cemmiitataire)^ {. cent- 
mindtor: see -ORT.J Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengeance; thieatening, denun- 
ciatory. 

sgoB Fisher Wks. 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was ony beest chat toucheth the hyll . . aliall sunre deth. 
i6oi Answ. Suppoud Ducav. Rom. Doctr. 39 What com. 
minatory letters did they write to his Maiestie. 1849 
Roberts Clovis Bibl. 533 The rest of the Prophecy is.. 
Comminatory, or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 1798 
Antiq. in Ann. Reg. 42 j The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs. 1890 W. O'Brien When we were Beys 
<ed. a) 503 * Bah t' he said, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crowd. 

t b. as sb. Ohs. 

Shepherd* e Katendar viii. {/uadb^. The puns of 
Hell comminatories of Siones. 

Comming, obs. f. Coming : see Coke v. 
Oominingle (k^mi ijgT), v. [f. Com- together 
•t- Mingle ; the more normal Eng. form is the obs. 
Co-minole; commingle imitates words like com^ 
mix, commit, etc., in which the compound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanic.] 

To mingle or mix together, to blend ; a. intr. 

a i6e8 Bacon Pl^s. Rem. (J- V Dissolutions of gum tra- 

f acanth and oil of sweet almonds do not coramingle. 1848 
Isaaicx Hes^r., To M. Henry LaweSjAt thy voice com* 
mingle with Che string. 1793 Southey Joan 0/ Arc vl 372 

The frequent groan oT dr- ^ 

s888 Motley. 
mingling aa oil and water. 

b. trans. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig. 
have been isstrj) 

1848 Haamca HeePer., Upon yuH£s Reeov., Health on 
Julia's cheek hath shed Clarret and creame commingled. 
1798 SouTtesr yoam qpArc ix. 356 And thither bear Eng- 
Iwh or Frcadi alike comaiiof led now. 1800 Howitt yieste 
Remark. Places Ser. 1. aa6 The shock wntch coasmingles 
earth and heaven. 18^ Lytton Haroid xi. 301 A yell of 
•uch terror and woe and wrath, all comminglecL 

Commingled (k^i-^gUd), d/f. m. [f. prec. + 
-ID 1.1 Mingled together, bUmara. 

anaicK Hmper., To yutia, OfflowerBasweetcom- 
niagM coronet. 1869 Lynch CA 8* Si . xa A chaos of 
oonaiiiigled and conflicting good and evU. 

OoBD^Illlflement. rare* [f. CoMimioui-i- 
-MBVT. (An instance of the use of this suffix with 
a aon-Romanic word.)] A raingling, mixture. 

‘ \ Blackm. Mag. XXSUll. 057 A ludicro«s oommln. 

^ of anger and goodwilL ilflg Paxvoh Hood Soot^ 


5 roan of death comminglihg with the storm. 
>nteh Rep. 111. iv. 4^8 As uicapable of com- 
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Charne. hr. 9a A woud eotmaing loiBmit ef UMlaphyddaa 

[]f.88prtc. 

-(• -IMG K] The Mtion of me verb Commxvoui. 

sIm Landos Lott. Amorkau 51 The best kyaeds are iitt- 
proved by croedng aad ootumingliiig. 1869 B. A PABxn 
Pnect, Hygiene (ed. 3} 8 The ooaumogling of amsll stnams 

OomndTigliffigp/^/- m ptec. •¥ -nro *.] 
That commingle ; mangling toother. Cf. the verb. 

sl^ Soomnr Rodlerkk iv. Proud distiaotioas wUeh 
eottoiingUng blood And tinw's long conrsa have fh&ed to 
eflhce. iflna Byikin Sardask v. i. 471 The conuningUngflre 
will mix our ashes. 1884 Eaxl Dxasv /Had iv. ssa The 
shouts and yells of ihoes commitifUng hosts. 

OommmU, obt. f. Cokmonlt. 

CkmUttinnffitO (k^insiitirt), V. rare, [irreg. 
(like F. commiuuer) f. L. commikutfre : see Coic- 
xiNim and -ATB 8 A] trans. m CoMHiNUTa. 

t868 J. Smith Old Ago (ed. e) 204 It will commiauate 
things of so hard a substance that no Mill can break. 1807 
Stevast PUmUr's G.(x6a8) sos This treatment . . lands to 
comminuate die subsoil turned up 

Commlnuent (k(ftni*niMlnt). Afatk. [ad. L. 
comminuent-tm, pr. pple. of comminu/rt to lessen, 
diminish.] (Seeqoot.) 


word [comminuont ) . . ‘To comminuie two quantities is to 
suppose them to diminish without limit tosether : eomsni. 
nn/ion the corrMpooding substantive ; comminnenis quan- 
tities which diminish without limit together, 
t CommimuiblBf O. Ohs. rare^^. [f. L. com- 
minu (fro (see next) -(Oble.] Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverised. 

1848 Sis T. Bbowmb Pseud, Ep. n. v. 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats Uoud, rather encreamth in hardnesse . . 
the best we have are comminuiblc without it. 16^ Blount 
Glossogr.y CommiHuibUxiyAt may be broken in pieces. [So 
in Johnson, and mod. Dicta.] 

OommimitB (kp miniMt), V. [f. L. comminUt- 
ppl. stem of comminss-tfre to reduce into smaller 
parts, lessen ; f. com* tc^pether -f minu-Zre to make 
smaller, lessen, f. root of min-us, min^or len.] 

1 . trans. To rednee (solids) to minute particles ; 
to break, crush, or grbd to small fragments or to 
powder ; to pulverize, triturate. 

z6a6 Bacon Sylva | 800 Emire Bodies, and not coimni. 
nuted, as Sand and Ashes. 1870 Phil. Trans. V. sou 
Such Menstruum's as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder. 1789 Pennant Zool. HI. 297 
[They] feed chiefly on shetl«fisb, which they comminute 
with their teeth. s88o Naturs XXL 303 Nor [are] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones. 

fb. transf. To divide (a liquid) minutely. Obs. 
1887 Phil. Tram. 11 . 515 ^ comminuting and mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. X79B J. S. /.e Ifran's Ohserv. 
Surg. (ed. 4) 897 The Falling ^ a Column of Water.. 
abuMci and comminutes the inspissated Juices. 

o. To reduce to minuteness, to diminish, rare. 
1840 W. Gaova Corr. Pf^s. Forces 17 Direct and reacting 
waves, continnally comminuted, but never destroyed. 

d. transf. To divide or break up \e.g. property) 
into small portions. 

1898 Sir H. Tatloh Siaitsman xxix. 327 If the patronage 
be comminuted and placed in several hands. s86o Anixa 
FamrieVs Prop. Poeiry xv. 340 Fiefs . . became so commi- 
nuted as no longer to afford the means of easy sabaisteoce 
Co their too numerous proprietors. 

2 . intr. (Math.) [L. com- + minnbre.] Propooed 
by De Morgan for * to diminish together without 
limit ’ : see Comminuent. 

Hence Oo mmlnutisg vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1788 PEtmANT ZaoL^River Trout Salsnon (K.), The BNpe- 
rior quantity of shell'fish. .may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 1870 Rollbston Anim. 
Life Introd. 51 The alN^ce of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizxard. 

Oonuainute (kp-minint), a. [ad« L. com- 
minut-us pa. pple. of comminuZrei fee prec.] 
- Comminuted. in mod. Dicta 

Comminuted (kp-minurt^), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ED ^.1 

1 . Reduced to minute particles, or portions. 

^ lyas B radley Jf«wv. Dir/. s.v, Traaspta^tng, By. .drench- 


ing the mould with water . . and by meliorating with 

* * * ‘ ’ Tour SeotL 


1774 Pennant 

id of sand and oomminnted 


and comminuted betationa , 

(2773) 343 Tha soil is composed 
shells. z86o SM. Rev, X. 308/2 The comiainuted poUdasl 
condition which is Just now to noxious to his country. «l6a 
Dana Man. Geol. 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
. . common sand is niainly comminuted quarta 
2 . Surg. Of a bone : Broken or crushed into 
several ^eces. So comminstted fracture, 

1790 J.ArniiN Ess. Fraeisnts 5. i8|s Six A. Coom 
Dtsloe. Fractures <ed. 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A ooBipottnd 
and commiiMMed (ractura of the radius. /bUL, Fragmeats 
of tha broken zadius extremely conmunuted. 

Oottmiautioil (kpminiM'Jao). [f. L. type 
commiuktidn-am, n. of action f. camminu-ire: 
see prec. Not recorded in class. Latin (which 
baa mmiUiop dimiuittia).’\ 

1 . Rednetion or breaking np into small frag- 
ments ; pulverisation, trituratioa. 

1378 Banmtsx //ist. Man l 13 Haidnes (of the teeth] . . 
aeoessary to tha Commiaution of moate. 1891 Ray Crva- 
iton U7S^ s8 In an aoets of •ecyenti Umyb b no Mastication 


oomsesssUoM. 

er Oawielimfiee eC dw llmtr 

lU, 31 The whole ealplMiv. .iwieMeechiiifs MCoofluofaHi- 

b, cCCmutMwm s. 

Sim 81a A. Coovea SOog. Asa n. bd. t) tsl Compoend 
fleetumertht thtf^ettendid wUh eonridimhk eoimden- 
tiens of the tana 
2 . 

X731 Jomiseif AmniMfr No. sotpAThb naietet end ns- 
eessaiy ooemitmiiton of our Uvm. sHt TlilMf#e9 July tVs 
The ptiwmoel oommlnwfloe, not tomydosuwotMAor pte> 
aonai inflasnos by ohanM orloeRBiy (In WssIs^nlsoQ, 

3 . Math. Proposed by De Mofgen we 'diminti- 
tion (of two quantities) together without Bmlt * : 
see Comminuent. 

Oo'ttiiiiiaiitoar* [AmtHi,^ in L. Ibm, f. ewe- 
minudre to CoMMorUTE.] An inpleneiit far pal- 
verixing the soil after pfonghhig, 

1839 yrnl. Agrie, Soe. XTL 1. sis Tlie land b prstrloesly 
plomed, and then follows *the oeauninutor *. 
t COBuniji. Obs. In 6 Se. -mesa, [a T.tammit 
deputy, clerk, subst. use oftommis, pe. pple. of earn* 
mettre to Commit, appoint, employ t-ll tammimUf 
f. commitHhr. Commit is memom one Who ft 
specially employed or commissloDed.] A l 
delegate, clerk ; used chiefly of foreign offidaii 
sm In T. Thown /nventories (1813) 187 ^Jam.), 1 1 _ 
toSeWais wiA and to hb commess the pasiMUr (a tho 
abbay, aad cauBb thame giaith ma ana chalmar. 1897 IK 
Jones .S'srr.//M/. Interpratar fortbaBn^ 

Affairs to the Principal Commb or Clark of tha Dbpaiebas. 
S779 Ld. Pembroke Sp. in Ann. Rm^. (1780) SS9A Thb claib 
in office, thb commb contrary to all military esta bl is hm ents 
. . was now a Lieutenant ColonaL 
tC0Vk»i‘ffi0iblffi« a. Obs. rara-K [ad. L. 
commiscibi/is, f. com-misc-ire to mix together : tee 
-BL 8.1 That may be commixed ; misctble. 

1837 ToMUNSON Henods Diep. 563 Dbgiidium . .b without 
Tertue ; nor easily comintscihra. 
t Oommi'ffiffif T. Obs. Forms : 4 oomlea, 5 
oomyfo, 5-6 oommyie, 6 oommyeio, ooBmlaA 
5-7 oommiea. [f. F. commit, -mite, pa. pple. of 
commettre to Commit: cf. commits ooinimttali 
formed in the same way as prtmisa, pratmte, tmr* 
mite.] An earlier type of the yb. Commit, 

1 . front. To give in charge, entrust, consign; 
-Commit x, 3. 

14B0 Caxton Chron. Eng. edvii. 338 Loed Egreaumd was 
..commyMd to prison, x^ — Si. Wengfr, t xdd 
thenith. .also commyxed to hb doimer. xias Fisnbx 
Whs, 3x6 Peter . . to whom ha comsss/wed . , thaensa of tha 
christen peopb. oSon Favinb Theat, Hon, 11. xiL 177 Had 
their causa comasbedin tha said ParUasxenL 

2 . To oommimion, appoint ; Commit 5. 

1475 Caxtom yason 72 For to supporta tha sbal ba oobu 
myx^ Zachius and Z^haphlux thy liautanaantx. 1491 — 
i^tas Pair. (W. da W. 1495) 1. viL 10 V> Ha .. ooin^xed 
many men to kepe hem. 

8. To commit, perpetrate, do (a crime, offence, 
etc.) ; -Commit 6. Rarely in a good seme. 

1475 Caxton yason 234 The xhameftil feet oemmyaed by 
theiiL 2485 — Chms. Gt. Introd. 2 Werkee haoltayaa doon 
arkl commysed by tbdr grete strength. 1491 — Kwu Pair. 
(W. de W. ^5) I. xvi. 29 b/i Commbyiue many theftes. 
>588 Balb Cod*s Promises in. in HaxL Dodst^ 1 . 197 An 
ixncomelye acte without shame Ham eommysad. 
OoBuniffiffirablffi (k^i sdrffbT), a. [f. L. com- 
miserd-ri to CoMMiBElUTl 4 - -Ble : cf miserable.] 

1 . DcBerving commiseration; pitiable, lamentable. 
2609 Sir £. Hosv Let. to T. It, Ded., To all RomM 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretahie, Comiaberabb Ladiea 
W1831 Donnk /Lett (s8sx) 46. asOTO Hagkbt Abp, Wit* 
Hams I. (2698) sox Their coasmberabb condition, a 2711 
Kbn Hymnar. Poat. Wkn 27x1 11 . 78 Thy Ears will open 
To hear tha least commfaerahle Pba. 1873 F. Hall 
Mod, Eng. 193 note. Acutely eonsdous what oomraberable 
objects 1 consent to be nmkra wbh, for my hesitation. 
t 2 . Showing commiseration; pitying, 00m- 
pasiionate. Obs. rare. 

2628 T. Gainsforo P. Warbeek In Select. Hart. Mise, 
(1793) 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 
tended a. .commberable arm of assiMtance towards yocL 
t Commi'Mffimt, a. Obs. rare~K [ad. L. 
eammistrdnl-emy pr. pple. of cemmiserSri i see 
below.] Showing commiaeration ; foil of pity. 

cObOhMS. Tract m SimMod Anat. Abuses (1879) Introd. 
79* On the holye dayes, which our oommberant Lord or. 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes. 
tComm'Serate,/^/. A Obt. rare^K [ad. 
L. commiserdt’Us, pa. pple. of commiserM : see 
next] Commiserating, pitying. 

saps Nasnb Chrisdt T. (26i3> 278 Which thb hdy Father 
(with no little commbecate hait-bleediag) bahokfing, ate. 

CommiMexata (k^ zdrdt), v. Also 7 00- 
mieeznte, -at, -noiaaesate. [f. L. eammtserdt- 
ppl. stem of commiserd-ri in same sense, f. earn- 4* 
miserd^ri (ante- and post^clam. -dre} to bewail, 
lament, pit^ t miter wretched, lamentable.] 

L trans. To feel, show, or exprem pHy or compas- 
sion for (the wretched or nnfottmi^to, or a xni&>r- 
tnne) ; to bewail, pby, companMaBate, Also abtei. 

s8o8 Warmbr Alb. Eng, xiv. IxxxvL (2812s) 335 Tha vmler* 
ous Ronaina PresidanL commbaratbg har, tits Rich 
Honest. Ago (7844) S9 Hera b now a thaft oenuiihted, and 
a diraci breach of Goda oommandaownt yet to ba combar- 
atad. sflia Hsvwooa Eng, Tma, v. Wks. 2874 IV. 94, 1 
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Icnoir you ftll cpmmliiersM my Iosm. 170^ Madu 
Pidt in Mi0c. Scti. 1 . 35 Thbt nrcnt victcwy. .did move the 
Birtntm move to commiierate than to fear, type UaATeoN 
JVov. 4 ATf/. 11 . 93 HU preMnt Miyeeiy . . 00m- 

mieera^g hii cane, rectored him. M8g$ Hollamo TiteM%h'$ 
Lftt, vii. ia6 Profoundly to be commiemnated U that child 
who look* back upon bU home as upon a prison house. 1871 
H. Ainswobth Towtr Hill 111. xxvii, She did not exult m 
her rival's fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her. 

2 . To expresi sympathy with, condole with. 

1695 Goucx CvMfMT. Hth. ii. 18 It is expedient that Minis- 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others, .that 
so they may more commiserate othera lysB Ocxlev Sarm- 
€*nt (1648) S06 Muslim, .was the first that died on Hosein's 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at hU last 
gasp, lydy Fosovca Strm. Yng. Worn. (ed. 4) II. xiiL ass 
The aptitude, .to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Oonunl'Mimtliiir vd/. sb, and ppL a.; 
Oommi'auntlM0tj adv.^ with commiseration. 

a 1638 Mkdb tVks, L xxxvii. (R.), What a gentle and com- 
mUeratingjudga God is. Futxaa Holy IVur v. iL 
(i84o)a45Tne beholding of the Templars* torments, .wrought 
in the people . . a commiserating of their persona tSsy 
Footes in Life 4> Cerr, (1846) II. 137 , 1 should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating sympathy. i86s G. Mrsb- 
niTH Evoh HarriMftoH I. x. * Poor Jack I * Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. s888 F^SjBoM Mieer Farebrother 
J. xi. Z48 He gaxed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseratioil (k/rjurz^r^ Jan). Also 6-7 
-mlaaeratlon, 7 oomiaeratlon, •oion. [ad. L. 
commistrdtidH-em (also F. ccmmisJratian, 16th c. 
in Littrd). n. of action f. commiserdri to Cou- 
HISBRATB.] The action of commiserating ; the 
expreision of feelings of pity or sorrow tor the 
affliction or distress of another ; pity, compassion. 

sslft Air. Sandys .Svtm. (1841) aa6 The Judge may not give 
place to commiseration : his place U a place of equity, and 
not of foolUh pity. zg88 Shaks. L, Z. Z. iv. ii. 64 Haue 
Conuseration on thy heroicall Vassall. igpa tr. Juniut oh 
R ev. xiv. 9 A vehement commisseration of their estate. 
1604 T. Weight Pemiotu v. 134 Let no man help him, nor 
taka eommiseration vpon his infanta 1640 Milton Apol. 
Smect. (1851) 303 To take^ into hearing and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome. 1708 
Swirr Deotk Partridge^ 1 prevailed with myself to go and 
sea him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 188a Sia B. Bsodib Psychol. Iny. 11 . ii. 43 They 
not unfrequantly wonder why, from being horn blind, they 
should beheld to be objects of commiseration. 

b. A feeling or expression of pi^ or compassion. 
1804 Caft. Smith Virginia iii. 1 . 43 They pretended out 
of their commUserations, to referre him to the CouncelL 

CommiseratiTe (k^i z^r&tiv), a. [f. as com- 

MI8KBATB V. -f-ivx.] Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

i8ia-s Br. Hall dontem^l. N. T. iii. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou lesse in heaven 7 1814 
CoRNWALus in Crutch CeiL Cur. 1 . 163 As chU commisera- 
tive Kingdom bath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal a 18^ M. Collins Th. in Garden (1880) 
II. 849 The commiserative old lady filled hU glass with 
more Mierry. 

Hence OomBii*MV»tiT8l7 adv.^ with commisera- 
tion, pityingly. 

a 1613 OvBRBUinr A Wife (1838) 8z Whose weaknes he 
assists no otherwise thap commiserative! y. 
t Coinilli’Serator. obs.rare—^. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. Commisxhate v. {Miserdtor is re- 
corded in L.)] One who commiserates. 
s6fa Sir T. Brownb Chr. Mor. 11. vL (T.), Deaf unto the 
. . cries of charitable commiserators. 
t OomiuiMSf a- Ohs. [ad. L. commiss~us com- 
bined, pui together; pa. pple. of commithhe to 
CoMMiT.I In Cross comtniss : see quots. 

1888 R. H OMB Armoury 1. 51/a This CTauj U termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Absolution, especially 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. Ibid. 
HI. 408/1 T. .is used for the Cross CommUs, or Cross Tau, 
vuli^ly called Saint Anthonies Cross, 
t CtommiJIBU. chiefly .Sr. AUo 5 oomla-, 
oommiaaare, ^7 oo]niiiis8or(6. [od. F. oommis* 
sairOf ad. med. L. commissdri-us : see Commissabt 
and ‘AB S.l « Commibbabt in varions senses. 

1405 Sc, Acts yoj. / (18x4) Pref. 19 (Jam.) Alsua the com- 
missaiis of the burovys. in the name of the haill merchandU 
of the realme. saw ibid. (1597) I lox That of ilk Schiref- 
dome their be send [to Parliamenu). .twa or maa wise men 
. . the quhiik sal be c^led Commissares of the Schire. ^1479 
Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 780 {Nomina Ecclstias(icorum\ 
Hie ComiuariuSf oomissere. 1987 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1597) 

I sB Anent the Artickle proponed be the ComnusserU of 
Edinburgh, a tdao Acts Ckas. / (x8xa) V. 330 (Jam. ) Electit 
Mr. Alexander Giosone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome . . and of all the forceis, armeis, regi- 
mends, etc. sWs Act Prot. Relig. Scetl. in Load. Goa, 
No. 1649/3 All Sheriffs . . Officers of the Mint, Commissars 
and their Depots, their Clerks and Fiscala 
€is mvnAmmmMn.\ (kpmi8e**ri&l), a. [f. med.L. 
tommissdri-us + -al.] Of or pertaining to a com- 
missary. ‘ 

sToa Case 0/ Schedule Stated da In bis Commissarial 
Capacity. 1794 Hull Advertiser ax Mar. a/a Tha long 
expected Commissarial decree . . was . . published. s8o8 M a- 
LONB in W. O. HamOton Part. Logkk xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 

CommiBfflfflriat (k|nnise«‘ri&t). Also -ot. [In 
I, a. V. commissariat^ repr. med.L. tjrpe ^com* 
missdridU-us^ f. commissdri-us Commissabt: see 
-atb 1 I. In II. formed on another sense of CoM- 
MI8BART ; this use being app. peculiar to English.] 


I. In Scotch Law. 

1 . A commissary court ; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissoiy; the district over which the 

' jurisdiction of the commissary extends. 

>809 Sc. Acts aotk Pari. fat. VI, c. vL (i6iz) 3a Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hea. .restored and i^integrate the Arch- 
bishope^ and Bishops . . to their former authoritie . . and 
mciallie to the jurisdiction of Commissariatea. Ibid, 33 
Preiudiciall to the heritable right of the Commiesaiiate 
within the bounds of Argyle, peiteining to Ardihald now 
Earle of Argyle. 1837-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1840) 30 
Hamilton .. had gotten a judicatorie of commisaariot. 
1708 f. CHAMBBaLAVNB .fZ Gt. Brit. 11. II. vi. (1743) 304 
Here [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the commit 
aariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chaned- 
lore. s88a Chambers' Cycl., The interior commissariau. . 
had been abolished by a previous statute, tach county being 
erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary. 1M3 lUusi. Loud. Nsws 34 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2 . That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplies for the army. 

(779 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. ax6 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. Di^. IV. sx The 
horses of the Commissariat will be at Cork on Tuesday and 


Wednesday. 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 437 The bad 
provisions furnished by the Commissariat. ny6 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. i. 6 It is commonly said, that a 


well-managed commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3 . transf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

ilsa Southey in Rev. VlII. 341 There is no commis- 
sariat for supplying London. Kane A ret. Exfi. 1 . vi. 

56 [It] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissariat. t88i Daily Tel. 23 Feb., A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4 . Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

(881 SwiNHOE N. China Cantfi. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arranging for the morrowa com- 
missariat. (870 Emerson .Sac. k ^olit.. Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
111 . xxa The meal and water that sue the commissariat of 
the forlorn hope . . are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

6. aitrib. (esp. used as in commissariat beef, rum, 
boots, etc., i.e. those supplied by the army com- 
missariat.) 

1898 Frouob Hist. Eng. IV. 387 The commissariat and 
transport services. 1863 H. Cox Instit. iil viii. 7x0 The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the . . supervision of 
the Ticasury. 1869 Rawlinson Anc, Hist. 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. , 

Hence OommlMM'riAt v. nonce-wd.t to look after 
the commissariat of on army. 

(889 Carlyle Frtdk, Gt. IX. xxi. ii. a6o You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like. 

t ComniJjIMUriate (kpmise*'ri|/t). Obs. [In 
origin the same word as prec. ; but here repr. Ger. 
commissariat, in a special application J (See quot.) 

svte tr. Busching/s Syst. Gsog. IV. 537 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sciences are instructed 
either at Heiligenstadt by the Jesui^ or at Duderstadt by 
the clergy in the commissariate. Ibid. IV. 5^1 Duderstadt 
. .is the residence of the commissariate, or spirituai-couit. 
ConuniMMEXy (kp’mis&ri). Forms : 4-5 com- 
myaaory, 4-7 -znlMoiie, 5 oomiaaorie, -yasori, 
-yasarye, 5-6 -Issarye, oommluorye, 6 00m- 
mlaarlo, 6- oommiaaary. [ad. med.L. commiss- 
ari-us (whence F. commissaire) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
in charge, commissioner, f. commiss-us^ committed, 
entrust^, specially appointed : see -abt.] 

1 . One to whom a special duty or charge is com- 
mitted by a superior power ; one commissioned to 
act 08 representative ; a deputy, delegate. 

e 1430 PUiT, Lyf Matshode 11. xii. (1869) 79 Of this pleyn 
Mwar w« yanen jrow, and makan yow commissarya. 

Fabvam vil 549 Chosen and deputM specyall commyssanes 
by the thre astatis of this present parlyament 1981 J. Bell 
HeuUode Anew. Osor, 391 b, His Bnlies of Pardons and his 
deputary Comlssaryes. 1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 93Z 
To set out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. (849 Sblden Laws 


Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three Slates, and Rraresentative 
of the People of England. (883 Apol. Prot. France ii. ax 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their Synoda 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) II. 30a CommUsanes are to be appointed on 
each side to see that the disarming takes place. i8ss 
Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) HI. iii. a/ The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries. 
fig. a 1831 Donne Poems 394 (T.) Great Destiny, the 
CommuMEiy of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything. 

2 . EccL An officer exercising ipiritnal or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese ; or one entinsted with 
the performoinoe of an absent bishop’s duties. 

xjpa Langl. P, pi, A. 11. 154 Let Cart-sadele vr Commie- 
sane, vr Cart he schal drawe. (377 Ibid. B. xv. 334 In ho 
constorie bifor he comissarie he cometh noust nil ofte. 
c 1490 Nam. in Wr.-WQicker 680/37 {Nomina Dignitatum 
Clericorum\ Hiecemissesrius, comyssarL 1933 Hoik Ahel. 
alvii. Wks. 920/1 A priest taken for heresy, and in the com- 
missaries handei. s6ss Rich Honest, (18441 16 If shee 
be rich, and hath abilitie to bring her accuser to Che Comts- 


OOMKI8SABT. 

saiiesCourtr «i88s Fou^ MWiiW i. sjf Ho w. .a 
singular good Advocate, Cbancellour of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. lyaS Avum Fomr 
The Commissaries of Bishop^ whose Authority is only to 
some certain Place of the Diocese, and in stme pMain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by tbe Bishop's 
Commission. (898 Feoudb Hist. Eng. 1 . 183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archde^n's 
cotomissary sitting constantly in every town ; exercising an 
undefined juri^iction over general morality. 1883 H. Cox 
Instit. 11. xi. 568 Courts of commissaries appototM by the* 
bishops. Mod. Clergy L ist {Bishops, and Cathedral Esimb- 
lishmenis , Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese. 
Winchester, Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 

W*^ng. Univ. t a. At Oxford, formerly the title 
of the Chancellor’s Dranty (Vice-Chancellor), b. 
At Cambridge, an offi<x:r who holds a court of 
record for all privileged persons under the degree 
of M.A. (see quot, 1797). 

1431 W. Warbblton to Ellis Orig. Lett, I. ioa The 
saicT suppliant . . sent his servaunts to the Cnaunceilor of 
Oxenford and his commissarie. 1930-1 Act as Hen. VIII, 
c. xa Scholars, .that go about beggynge, not beyng author- 
ysed . . by the commissarye Chauncellour or vychancellour 
of the same. 1801 Wood Ath. Oxon, 1 . 548 In 1446, he 
being then in his Regency, he became one of the CommiK- 
saries ot the University [there were three in suciession in 
X446I 1797 Camb. Univ. Calendar 139 The commissary is 
an officer under the chancellor, he is an as8i^tallt or assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his court. sS88 49 4 ^ Vh t. 
c. 3x Pream., The chancellor of the University ofT)xrord 
and his commissary (commonly called the vice-chancellor). 

4 . Mil. An officer or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

(489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. \. xii. 33 There shal be wyse 
comyssaryes that gode nede shal take that fw couetyse of 
the payement of the souldyours noo decepcion be made. 
1633 Bingham XenoOhon 69 One . . told me that the Com- 
missaries for victuall had infinitely pbused the Armie. i(^ 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxi. (i8ai) 3x5 The Commissaries 
of the Musters. 1889 Land. Gau. No. aoWa Tbe Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive . . Commissaries nave been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them. 
(7x1 ibid. No. 483^3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. S7M Simbs Mil. Medley, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of ail 
the stores. S78B Burke Sf. Nabob Areot's Debts App. 
Wks. IV. 363 He was commissary to the army in that ex- 
pedition. (837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. iil 1. viii. (L.), A miscel- 
lany of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers. 

5 . In Scotland : The judge in a commissary court ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commtbsab.) 

1885 Diet. Nat. Biogr. III. 32/2 It was found necessary 
to institute a commissary court at Edinburgh jto 1563] . . 
Balfour was the chief of the fbur first commissaries. 

6. A superior officer of police (in France). [F. 
commissaire de police^ 

1895 Macaulay Hist, Eng. xvi. (1873) III. ipx/a The 
commissaries of police ran aoout the city . . and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.* 
Cab C. (1669) 71 Had he proposed this question to .. the 
Police, The Commissary 01 his Quarter. 

7 . aitrib. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) ^99 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. 

OommiBBorp oonrt. a. The court of a bishop’s 
commissary, b. in Se, Law. (a.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in which matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop’s commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of S^ion in 1836 ; 
( 3 .) A sheriff or county court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal property in Scotland. 

[i6t8 R. C. Timed Whis. vl asafi The Commissaries 
court’s a spiders webbe. s^ J. White xst Cent. Scans- 
dalotts Prttsts 7 That the Commissariee Court were the 
suburbs of Heaven.] 1794 Erskinb Princ. Sc, Law (xSop) 

6a Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishppe 
Court 1889 [see 5). 

OommlBBiixj ffBnBXBl. A chief or head com- 
missary. a. gen. One appointed to act as supreme 
representative of a superior power. 

(>995 Eden Decades W, Ind, 11. vii. (Arb.) xe6 Whom 
yowre holynes created mnerall commissarie to the warree.) 
xjffla in Strype Ann, Rgf, 1 . xxv. b8o Appointing him hia 
Vicar-general, delegate, and commissary-general to epirit- 
uals. x8a8 Markham Souldiert Cram, 11. xe The Judgo- 


Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who ought to be a Imuned 
Gentleman and skilfull in the ciuUl and Marshall Lawes* 
S788 BoewuLL Corsica U. (ed. a) 83 The Genoese tent to 
Cornea a commissary general, or governour over the whole 
island. zBga tr. Sismondts IteU. Rtf . xvL 345 He had been 
named commissary general, with unliniited power over all 
that remained without the capital 

b. Mil. The head of a department of the military 
service charged with the victualling etc., of the 
army ; the cnief of a commissariat service. 

XS98 Barret Theor. Warret v. ii. S5x The .. goaidtog of 
them [victualers] did conoernc the Commissary Geneodl M 
thehoste, x88B J.S. 56 The Commissary General 

of the Victuals. 1701 Lend. Gas. Na 3825/3 HerMaji^y 
has been pleased to constitute the Rt Hon. the Lord Walden 
Commissary-General of the Mnsters. SToy-Sx Chambers 
Cyct., Commissary-.Generdl of the musters, or muster^ 
master general, takes an account of the strength of eveiw 
regiment, reviews them, sees that the horse be well mounted, 
and all the men well armed and accoutred. x8sx Wblumo- 
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ton Io Gurwv Vlt. 404 A Co«nmIiiirUt fhoiild bo op* 
pointod eoMiminf of 0 Commifioiy gotwril, and m cortoln 
number of dopoty oommiMorioo and aosutoat oommloiarioo 
and derin. iM WkUmktt^t AimsttMck 174 CominiiMiiat 
and Tnuu^MMrt Staff • . ComiidNiartof<iOoiiord * . Doputy 
Commiaianoo-Goneiml /Ud- Ordnance Store Department. 
Commieiary-General . , Deputy CommiMariee^Oeoend. 

OoBuaiSffMrjrffhip [f. prec. 

4- -SHIP.] The office or position of a commiiwary. 

spSs-tv Foxi A. Sr iti/ (F.) Dtsmitaed of hU com- 
muaarUhip. 1701 Br. O. Hoc 


floorsa Pr9c, Hotu§ C9nv0c» 


if^ituL A9 His other Imasination of the C^mlesarv^ip 
of the l4>wer House, s^ Ayuffb Paring, x6a A Com- 
missmryship is not grantable for life, so as to bind the 
succeeding Bishop. 

CommlBaer(e, var. of Comkibbab Oh, 
ConmiiMioll (k^mi jon), xd.i Also 4-7 with 
usual interchange of mm and m, i and ss and s 
or c, 0 and ou, [a. F. commhsim^ ad. L, com^ 
missidn-smt n. of action f. committ-in to ComhiTi 
entrust, etc.] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of being committed, in the various 
senses of Commit, but chiefly that of * entrust *, 
*giTe in charge*. Many sMciflc uses were developed 
before the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

L Authoi itative charge or direction to act in a 
prescribed manner; order, command, instruction. 
(Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 

<ri44o yoc, in Wr.^WQlcker 574/31 Commuxiot a com- 
myssion. 1481 Csxton Reynard (Arb.) 5 Commanded by 
strayte commyssyoiis & maundements that euery beest 
shold come thyder. 1535 Covbkdalb Eera viil 36 They 
delyuered the kynges comniyuiion unto the kynges officers. 
15^ J. Heywooo Spider 4 F, lx. ro His looke was com- 
mission, silence to coinmaund. 1667 Milton P , L , vii. ti8 
Such Commission from above 1 have receav'd, to answer 
thy desire Of knowledge within bounds. 174a Young Nt, 
Tk. IX. 635 Stars teach, as well as shine. At nature’s 
birth, Thus, their commission ran— ' Be kind to man 
Fbekman Norm. Conq. (x876> III. xiii. 397 They gave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any consent 

b. To have it in commission : to have it autho- 
ritatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 
c 14x5 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. acn Dare bad h*! And hare 

f ave absolutyown, As hai bad in-to comyssyown. 1684 
\\jHHMH Pilrr 11. 144, 1 have it in Commission, to comfort the 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. *«33. H. CoLU- 
RiDGB North. iForthies (1853) I. 7s He [Parker] is the first 
minister of the Oospei that ever nad it in his commission 


2 . Authoritv committed or entrusted to any one ; 
xx/. delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take chaige of an 
office, etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 
person, and also of the person authorized.) 

1480 Caxton ChroH. Eng^. ccviii. 190 He axed the keyes 
of the yates of the Cyte thurgh vertue and strengthe of nis 
commyssyon. 153S Covicrdale Jer, xxix. 31 Semeia hath 
prophecied vnto you without my commyssion. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xiv. 1 16 Artabasus, t^uhonie he gef commiHsione tU 
accord vitht pausanias. 1588 Frauncb Latuiers Log.^ 1. vii. 
41 The Lawe abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission, a 1654 Selden Tabled. (Arb.) 88 
Eat within your Sloinack, act within your Commission. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (i759> I. i. a The Authority and divine 
Commission of Christ, im Macaui.ay Hist. Eng. II I. 355 
Dundee, .had summoned siH the clans which acknowledgea 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol, 


b. Spec, That of an officer in the army or navy. 
Hence such phrases as to accept ^ receive^ hold a 
commission. (Some of these phrase:* probably 
originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, c.^ 

1678 Drydbn Marr, A ta Mode Dram. Wks. 111 . 334, I 
was so vext, that 1 was just laying down my Commission. 
^5 Double Welcome xxvii. Cowards must lay their bought 
Cfommissions down. lypo Johnson Rambler No. 19 P 10 
Polyphilus in a short time obtained a commission. 1844 
Regut. 4 Ord. Army 63 No person is eligible to hold a 
Commission in the Army until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years. 1859 Collins Q. of Hearts 3 Before his 
mother's death George had obtained nis commission. 

0. Commission of the peace ; the authority given 
under the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district. 
Hence On the Commission', having the office of 
Justice of the Peace. 

1533 More Apol. xliL Wks. 9^/1 My self* whan 1 was 
chaunceler, vpon such secret informacion haue put some 
out of comisBion & oflyce of iustice of the peace. 139* 
Grbbnb Art Conny<atch. 111. 5 Knowne to be within cum- 
mission of the peace. sgM Shaks. a Hen. IV. iii. ii. 97 No 
sir lohn, it is my Cosin Silence : in CommissioD with mee. 
1765 Blackstonb Comm. (1793) 435 If a man was named 
in any commission of the peace. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, 
As I am in the commission of the peace 1 undertake to 
secure you. 

8. A warrant or instrument conferring such au- 
thority. 

c 1380 Antecrlst in Todd 3 TVen/. Wyelif 131 To catch 
treue men wi|> writtes & commyssiouns. 144s in Ellis Orig, 
Lett, ti. 35 I. X07 We wol and charge you that under oure 
Seel.. ye do make our Writtes and Commissions in due 
fourme. 1544 in £. Lodge tllnst. Brit. Hist, (xypx) 1 . 71 
Upon the receipt of suche lettres, instrucciont, commUsion, 
and writings. Ibid. 1 . 89 The Archbishoppe of York shal. . 
bring him suche commissions as youe desired 1613 
Snaks. //xis. VIIL N* iv. X Whil'st our Commission from 
Kome ia read, Let silence be commanded. 1790 Bbatson 


Hm, fMil Sfem* U*m Poodldhiny, whlthor ht was 
oUM to jgo to opaa hit eotassisiiioii. iBfo Pemny Cyet, 
XVll. 074^ The M^aaetUor. with othsrpesn 
bv coiniiuattoii undir we entt laaL 
b. tp§e. The wimnt by which an officer in the 
army or navy exeroiiea command: t(ai) in riie 
old system of raising forces, a warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, ^nip, and command 
a bod^ of soldiers ia the name of the imuing 
authority; {fi) now, the warrant by which all 
officers In the anny from the ensign upwards, and 
in the navy from the lieutenant upwards, are 
appointed to the rank and command they hold. 

1^3 Declar, cone, Ireland ax Lord Banwwnll of Trlmles- 
towne and his son, who hath a Commission for a Troop of 
Horse. xi88g MuaaAV in M. Morris ClaverkoHse viii. 
(x888) 140 The King ordered two commissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 1704 
Lend, Gae. No. 4004/0 Three Colonels who nad Commis- 
sions ill their Pockets from RagotxL 1833 Maesyat P, 
Simple xl, My commlsrion (as lieutenant] had been nude 
out some days before . . 1 . . hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchment in my hand. 

0. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

1833 Marry AT P, Simple liii, Our new captain, .came on 
board the hulk, .and read his commission. 

d. Ill various specific applications, in which 
senses a and 3, and sometimes 6, are apt to be 
combined : e. g. 


Commission 0/ anticipation, 0/ association^ of inquiry^ 
ofsewerSt etc. ; commission qf esrray (SM Array 3) ; t com- 
mission 0/ bankmtpicyt a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissionen to administer a bank- 
rupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors; commission of 
lunacy t a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
is a lunatic or not ; commission of rebellion^ a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend as a rebel one who 
has not appeared before a o>urt on being summoned. 

SS3B Act 93 Hen. VIIL c* i That commissions of Sewers 
..riial be directed., to such substantial! and indifferent 


persons as shall be named by the Lord Chancellor. 1376 
Act x8 E/ie, c. 3 Her Malesty. .may.. grant commission 
and commissions of association or assocutions, voder the 
great Seale of England. 1841 Termes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Rebellion, otherwise called, A Writ of Rebel- 
lion. .is directed by way of command, to certoine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the partie, as 
a Kebell. 1670 Blount Law Dict.^ Commission of Antici- 
pation^ was a commission under the Great Sieal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day. Commissitm of AssociatioHy is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the several 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. 1713 Land. Cas, No. 
5x07/3 A Commission of Bankrupt is awarded against 
Samuel Stable. 1788 Blackstone Comm. 111 . 67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission sometimes granted, in 
extraordinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error. 1803 Mackintosh Def. PeitierVDea. 
1846 HI. a68 Whether a commission of lunacy be not .. 
more fitted to the author's case. 1837^ Sir F. Palcravb 
Merck. 4 Friar il (1844I 60 A commission of rebellion 
will bring you to your senses. 1883 H. Cox Instil, i. ix. 155 
Commissions of inquiry are issued by the Crown. 

4 . An office conferred by auch a warrant ; a com- 
missionership. 

1708 Swift Sacram. Tesl.The commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposed of. 1858 Emerson Eng. Traits, A ristocr. 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 8a In the army, iJie nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions. 

6. The condition of being authoritatively en- 
trusted or given in charge. 

Hence In commission, a. Of persons: In the 
exercise of delegated authority. 

19173 U. Harvey Letterdrk, (Camden Soc.) 49 Appointed to 
sit in Commission of the matter, xfox B. Tonrok Poetaster 
V. i, Virg, Are you contented to be tried by these? Tuc. 
Ay, so the noble captain may be joined with them in 
commission. x6qs Shaks. Macb. i. iv. a Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yet return'd? 
a 163X Dqnnb Serm. v. He established Moses, .joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him. 

b. Of an office : Placed by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instead of the regular consti- 
tutional administrator: some offices, as those of 
Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are now per- 
manently administered in this way by Lords Com- 
missioners. 

1847 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 111. (1843) treasury 

was for the oresent put into commission. 1867 Pefys 
Diary (1877) V. 380 An argument to insinuate the putting 
of the Admiralty into Commission. 1851 Hr. Martinbau 
Hist. /’F<xrF(x877)IlI. v. I eoo The great seal was for some 
time in commission, from the difiiculty of finding a chan- 
cellor. 1861 Maine Ahc. Law iii. 6a At the expulsion of 
the Tarquins. .the monarchy was put into commission. 

o. Of a ship of war : Under the command of an 
officer for active service; manned, armed, and 
ready for sea ; said also of the officer in command. 

So Out of commission (of a ship) : Laid up or in reserve. 

>733 L>eriq^ Mercury 11 . No. 47 His Mmesty’s Ships of 
Warlately put in Commission. s86x Sat. Rev, 14 Dec 609 
Several of these vessels are ordered for commiision at the 
different dockyards. x88s Haulxy T misetsden Hall 1 1 1 . 88 
I'liere are always some ships In commission even in times of 
pmce. 1088 WhitaheVs Almanack i8x Naval Service .. 
Flag officers in commission. . Flag offiieers on the active list, 
xl^ Globe X3 Sept, y/a The cruiser Forth, .pays out of com- 
mission to-day. 

6. A body of persons charged with some specl- 


ii th« diidiiffe of tn dfioe or tmit, 
the invoBtlgBlioriof iOiiio one. ; » body 


Thus a Rtymi Cem mit t hm fe msaakee boo tlieep«M>io« 
of any innamiri or dhatity ; a PmrHasmmtaey Camnsieeiaai 
* dta raraell eba i i al is fe n ^ SeoakoOool. fiys^ 

1494 Faovan Chmmieieyn , 464 The whiehe eoMaiys^.. 
spenM a grass parto of the Lent la disputacte^of ^thia 
jMtier. egiih'mW,H,TmeatSeieei,Reeerdi^ 0 JiM^ 
The Commystyoa of Sema aiai BaOom 
(A rb.) 399 They are in effset 00 mora, Iheo Standung Coia- 
. that thiy have greater Autkotity. 


mented powers, MacaUUv Hist, Eag, L 354 The 
power which the Lord Lleateaanta aimreisea bipdiivjpM 
of the kingdont was in Londoo entreated to a CnmaM wi e n 
of eminent dtixens. siys Rainy Li^ Cmmlngham 103 
He had given evidence before the Rayal Coounlssion ia 
Edinburgh. Ibid, viU. no In Hovember 1831 the Cornmia- 
sion of the General Aaaembly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting- 

7 . Commission (Court) : a couit of eccloai* 
astical jurisdiction founded by a atatute of Queea 
Elizabeth which gave the crown power to com- 
mission persons to tir varioua oflencet aninst the 
ecclesiastical establisnment, and to cmih any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in theto 
matters ; abolished in 1641. 

igSB Marprel, Epiet. (Arb.) 19 Who ahuseth the high 
commission, as much as any? 184B Milton Apoi, Smoetm 
(185X) 991 The illegall proesMings of the high Commissionp 
1847 Clarbnoon Hist, Reb, 1. (x8a 3) 38/x Persona of honour 
and great quality, .were every day cited into the high- 
commission court . , and were there prosecuted CO their 
shame and punishment, idflg Fullbr Ch, Hist, tx. vL f 5ff 
The power of the high Commission bMan now to extend 
far, and penalties to fall heavie. 1788 BLACKSToNk Comm* 
111 . 67. 1807 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) I. iv. 186. 

8. The action of committing or giving in charge; 
the entrusting i3^(anthori^, etc., to any one). 

1883 Manch, Gua^an 17 6^. s/3 The commission of 
the licensing power to Town Councils and County Boarda 

8. A charge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform ; an order to execute a particular work. 

1570 G. Buchanan Chanusleon In Hist, Scot, (1897) L 
Pret. 93 He did his commissioun sa weilL 1698 tr. Dw- 
monfs Voy, Levant xxvL sex Those who undertake such a 
commission. 1719 Lady M. W. Montaoub Lett, 11 . xliv. 
e6 You have at length found a commission for me that 1 
can answer without disimpoinling your expectations. 1793 
Ld. Auckland Corr. iiarai 111 . 31 (He] undeitook at my 
request to go to Bnissek on a commission to the Comte de 
Mercy. x%] Dicxbnb Lett, (s88o) 1 . ^14 If 1 can execute 


any little commission for you. 


Trollope Orley Fm 


, - ^ - 

Ixxiii, It was indeed a terriDie cemmiMioo. .to undertiuce. 

10 . Authority given to act u agent or factor for 
another in the conduct of business or trade ; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for another, generally receiving a percentage as hit 
remuneration. Hence to have goods on commission, 

s8ra Malynes Anc. Lom-Merck. 109 When Merchants by 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
1745 De Foe's Eng, Tradesman (X84Z) I. Introd. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. 1774 fa Barclay Diet, 
Commission, .in Trade it sometimes means the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which Is 4-i h e. 3 or mora 
per cent, according to the nature or circumstances of the 
affair. 1796 [see Commission-man in 1 3J, 1887 Pail Mall 
G. 3 Mar. xi/a The method of publication on commissioit, 
by which the publisher profess^ simply to charge 15 per 
cent, on all sales. 

11. A remuneration for aervioes or work done as 


agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactiona ; a pro rata remunera- 
tion to an agent or factor. 

xyag Db Fob Voy. round W, (1840) so The merchants had 
their several commissions and other profiu upon the sale. 
1774 (rae 10]. 183a Babbage Ecots, Manuf, xxxi led. 3) 326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. 

12 . The committing (of crime, offence, etc.). 

1997 Howson Ssrm, 94 Dec. 40 We haue auoided all 
sinnes of omission and commission. s66o R. Coke Power 
4 Sub/, xay The commission of anything against the laws 
u a sin of injustice. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 111. iii, In 
the commission of murder. 1804 9 Landor Imag. Com, 
(1846) IL 43 lliere are very few men.. who delict in the 
commission of cruelty, iws Law Times LXXX. 116/x 
Charged with the commission of offences in foreign countries. 

b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance. 

x6S9 Hammond On Ps, Il 14 Paraphr. 963 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other foul Commissions. xfie8 
Bbddoks Let. in Poems p. lix, A new edition of lib rhymed 
and proi^ commissions. 

18 . Comb. ooznmlflEion-agent, t-man, -mer- 
chant, an agent, etc., who transacts business for 
others on the principle of commission or per- 
centage; so commission-business', oommiaaion- 
broker, an agent for the sale or purchase of com- 
missions in th^e army or navy ; oommiaalon-dar, 
the opening day of assizes, when the commission 
authorizing the judge to hold them is opened and 
read ; t oommiMion-oflloer, an officer (generally 
military) holding office by a commission, a com- 
missioned officer; oommiaalon-word, a woid 
that serves as a commission or warrant. 



COKXCISflaOlfXBSHXP, 


OOKKZSSlOir. 

' 179s Smollbtt P«r. Pit, (* 77 y 5 Bcvil aa6 BfoiMy to 
Many the exiiccutioM of the *coiiuniauon-brokeni. 1769 
Litt, \\. <1804) 1- >9 *rbe dignity of the commnnder 
in chief, i« depraved into the beae oHIm of n commiuion- 
broker. 1793 Hamwav TrmtfUt (tj&i) II. i. iii. zt A great 
part of thU branch of *ooinmiaiion>boaineee it . . lallen into 
the hands of the merclianta. iMjM. D. OaaALOBBTON in 
2 .aw Timut 90 OcL 41^/* No aaaiae bueinesa ia ever, aa a 
vale, commenced on the *coinnuaaion*day. 1796 /fa// Ad- 
pert. 16 Jan. 1/1, 1 . Burnett, Grocer and *Comiasion Man 
. .will be glad to aell on Commiaaion for any MerchanL 1690 
Caokf WKLL Lett. ^ S^. (Carlyle itjt) 1 11 . 45 Not one *Com. 
flaiaaion-officer alain* edya OA-m JVierr. Perish PUi 43 
I'hey had procured aeverd Iriah to be made Commiaaion* 
Officera in the Garriaona in Ireland. 1708 RoyeU Preclam. 
go l^c. in Lead. Com. No. 450A/8 All Juatioea of the 
Peace, Chief JdagiatrateiiL Vice-Aamlrala, and other Com- 
Biiiwon-Offioera. «a84g Hooo 7 \ee Swam ▼, Freedom’a 
iwect key*noCe and ^oommiaaion-word. 
tCoilUBi*ffSion^ Cane. Ohs. [app. a per- 
version of It camtcia, late L. camUia shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

1967 Harm AN CweatZx Peddelara Frenuie..a commia- 
aiuri, a ahierte. ite I. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Ciena 
Linea Wka. 11. 167^ Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which, .in the canting tongue ia a commiaaion. 17*9 
New Cant. Diet. Song 7 , 1 no Togeman wear, No Com* 
miaaion, Miali, or Slate. 

Commission (k/mi/on), v. [f. prec. sb.'l, perh. 
after commissioner ^ or med.L. coniniissiSnare^ 

1. trans. To furnish with a commission or legal 
warrant ; to empower by a commission. 

nsddi Fullkr Wertkies (1840) 1 . vii. eS Any sergeant 
TOmmisiaioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Cox Jasiit. it, 
ii. 30a The King having . . commiaaioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to administer justice. 

t b. j/Tf. To give (^a person) a commission for 
a rank in the anny or navy. Ohs. 

01714 Marlborough in C. iGiight Pop. Hist. Eng. {1859) 
V. XX. 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of children a being 
commissioned in the troops. 1789 Ceastft. U. S. Art. ii. 
9 a The president . . shall commiaaion all officers of the 
Vnited Stacea 

o. Naval. To give (an officer) command of a 
ship by means of a commission ; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission ; to assume 
the charge of (a ship) as the commanding officer. 

1793 Brntinck in Ld. AucklaaSs Corr. 111 . 47, 1 have 
hopes of being commiasioned at a very early day for the 
* Adamant ' of fifty guna 17^ Burkk Kegtc. Pence Wka 
Vlll, 369 The new snips whnm we commission, nr the new 
regiments which we raise. 1887 Peer Nellie (1888) a86 A 
new ironclad just commiaaioned by hia friend Captain 
Vincent. 

2. To give authority to act ; to empower, author- 
ize ; to entrust with an office or duty. 

1883 Bryoen Ded. Plutarch's Lives 5 (I am] commia* 
aion'd from the translators of this volum to inscribe their 
labours, .to your grace's name and patronage. 1736 Butler 
AatU. 11. vii. 385 That religion, which he commissioned 
tliem to publish. 1788 Gray Cerr. w. Nichells (1843) 76, 1 
am commiaaioned to make you an offer which I have told 
him. .you would not accept s86o Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) lit. xiii. 398 The)' had comnuasioned William to speak 
in their namea 

9. To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Dryden Maeid (J.), A chosen ^nd He first com- 
missions to the Latian land. In threat’ning embaasy. ^ 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) lb iv. ii. 345 Us ne commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assisL 
4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
fur a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders riven to artists. 

at8o8 J. Barky Lect. Art vi. (1848) 335 Had it been Sir 
Joshua's fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commissioned or not, had he contrived to have left in this 
reat city some work. 1883 Lloyd Ebb g Fleev II. z88, 1 
ave commissioned him to do a sketch of the park fur me. 

6 . To give a commission or order for ; to order. 
1790 Burns Let. to Hill a Mar., The books 1 commis- 
sioned in my last. 1795 Scots Me^. LVIl. 539/3 He com- 
missioned the pistols from Englandi, and paid 50Z. for them. 
iBsa Miss Feruier Inker, xv, I've commissioned a walking- 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . 

I. i, Beaumarchais .. has commissioned sixty'thousand stand 
of good arms out of Holland. 

Hence Commi'Mionizig vhl. sh. 

1886 All y. Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of Commissioning. x888 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 11/3 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
service. 

(k^mi •Sf^nfr). Also -onn-. 
{a. mod. F'. contmissionnaire Cohmissiorbu, in 
some of the French applications of the title.] 

II 1. One entrusted with small commissions ; a 
messenger or light porter; the desiraation of 
various subordinate employes in public offices, 
private businesses, hotels, etc., on the Continent. 

1769 H. Wali*ole Corr. (1837) IlL 319 Besides bdng the 
best friend in the world you are the best commissionnaire 
in the world. 1835 Marryat Otla Podr. iv, I was con- 
foundedly taken in by a rascal of a oommtssionnaire. sSya 
Dasent Three to One II. 171 You would have sent oa a 
messenger, .a commissionaire. 

2. spec. A member of the Corps ^Commissionaires, 
au association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established in London in 1859 , or^nized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepen^ 
etc. [Littr^ has * Homme qui stationne au coin 
de la rue, attendant les commissions du public '.] 
1869 Daify News 16 Dec., [A person] described as a mes- 
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•enger, was. .duUfid iridi ftauduleutly imitatiBg the dress 
of a 

OomilliMdollffil(k/rii*jbnil),a. [f. CoiCMMftiOH 
sh. I + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a commission. 

1940 Act 39 Hen. VHL 0.35 Your. .inaieAtee..by your 
graces letters commusionalles. .committed votous. .that we 
should, .discusse the cam of matrimonie. 1819 Sir H. 
Finch Law (1636)959 Writs that begin the suit areoriginall 
or Commiistonall. lyafi AvLinrs Parerg. 331 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon. .Letters Commimional. 1884 E. Shkp- 
VARD in Lem Timee 4 Oct. 373/3 C^imnusional superviiaon. 
t Coauni'BSioiUkrjp sh. Ohs. [ad. med.L. com- 
missiandrius, f. commissio Cowanaiois : see -aby.] 

— COMlfiaSlONBB, COMMIB8ABT. 

19^ Eubh Decadee W. Ind. (Arb.) 50 Appoynted a 0001- 
miiUMonarie in thaflayres of India. 1998 in Spottiswood 
Hiit. Ch. Scot. VI. (IOT7) 454 The Office of CommUsionary. 
a i6ee UemaBR Eccl. Pol, viii. viiL 1 4 That the thing may 
be their act . . by commissionaries few or many. 
tOommi^Bsiomury, a. Ohs. [f. as prec.] 
Appointed by commission or warrant ; delegated. 

ei8oe Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. viit. $ 5 Our jud^s in 
causes ecrlesiastical are either ordinary or commissionary. 
1637 Sir K. Phipps Sp. in Rtishw. Hist. Coll. (1650) I. 503 
Commissionary Lieutenants do deprive us of all Liberty. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases C. ni. ix. 341 lliat delegate, or cominis- 
sioiiary authority, which is by Christ entrusted with them. 

t Commi*BSioiLate» V. Ohs. [f. med.L. com- 
missiond-re, F. commissionner, f. commissio CoM- 
MisBfow : see -ate 1 3.] «* Commission v. 1-3. 

1987 Fleming Contn. Holinsked 111 . 1553/1 lliey accom- 
plished the matter, whereto they were commusiooated. 
1699 yrttls. Ho. Comnums Vll. 858 That the Lord General 
Monck be commUaionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 1891 Wood Atk. Oxen. 11 . 146 He was cominis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 1701 Cel, Rec. 
Penn. II. 58 Shall nominate and Commissionate One for 
each of the said officers. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geeg. Me^. 

II . 493 Power to appoint and commissionate judges. 

Hence Oomml'soionating vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 
i88s Gauoxm Censid. Liturgy Ck. En^. so llie authorita- 
tive and commisslonating words of Ministeriall Ordination. 

T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxxviii, The Com- 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

tComm*aaionatep///-A. obs. [ad. med.L. 
eommissiondt-us (Du Cange) : see prec.] Com- 
misaioned. In Sc. also as pa. pple. of prec. vb. 

1847 Perfect Weekely Acc. a June No. 33. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse. X678 Marvell Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 308 If the person commissionate be 
under, .disabilities, J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Frit. n. 

III. vii. (1743)4x7 To take up arms against him [the king] or 
any commissionate by him. 

tComiui'asionatedt///-^- Obs. [f. prec.vb. 
•¥ -K» i.J Furnished with a commission. 

,184a Sir E. Bering Sp. on Relig. Z37 Will your oommis- 
sionated Church be cmiiely tk the tents of Kedar? 1671 F. 
PHii.i.iPs Reg. Necess. 183 Without the bounds or limits of 
their commissionateil authority. 1708 J. Chamberlavne 
6t. Gt. Brit. 1. If. xiv. (1743) 130 To colonels, or other com- 
roissionated officers. 

Commiaaioiied ///.<*. [f. Com- 

mission V. and + -bd.I Fumi^ed with a com- 
mission ; duly authorized. 

1748-7 Hervey Afedit. (x8i8) aso The commissioned arch- 
angel .. swears by the Almighty Name, * that time shall be 
no longer’, 1814 Southky Roderick xxiii, Till some com- 
mission’d arrow through the teeth Shall nail the offending 
tonne. 1899 Ecct Homo iv. <cd. 8] 39 A commissioned 
aiicT worthy successor of the national hero. 

b. Of officers : Holding a rank by commission. 
Land. Gas. No. 30x4/6 His Majesties Commissioned 
Officers. 1738 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 16 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.^ Commissioned 
Officers^ those appointed by commissions. Such are ad- 
mirals, down to lieutenants, in the royal navyj and in the 
army, all from the general to the ensign inclusive, 
o. Of ships : Put in commission. 
i86z Sat. Rest. 14 Dec. 60a The heavy Armstrong guns., 
are being supplied to all the newly commissioned ships. 

t CoaunisBionffie*. Obs. [see - kb.] One to 

whom a commission is riven. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brtt. i. 336 Unless the Contest hap- 
pens to be between some of die Patentees, Comixxissionees, 
or Officers in Chancery. 

Commissioner (k^mi'pnai). Forms: 5 00- 
myacyonor, oommyaayoner, 6 -ar, -iaaionar, 
-yasioner, etc., 5- -issioner. [In form, f. CoM- 
MiaHiON sh.^ but really an anglicized form 

of F. and Anglo-F. commissionin' aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commissiondrius, f. commissibn-em : sec 
-aut, -kb-^ ; the sense being 'one belonging to or 
entrusted with a CoMMiaaioN *.] 

1 . One appointed or deputed by commission to 
carry out some specified work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of a treaty, 
peace, etc. ; a delegate ; also, a member of a com- 
mission charged with such a business. 

1448 J. SiiiLLiNCPORO Lett. (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Payde 
to the mynesters of the seide citee. .or to other comyscyon- 
ers. 1474 Caxton Ckesse 153 Vycayrs, lieuetenauntes or 
commyssyoners of the kyng. 1997 r avnel Barclafs yugurth 
44 Electe to be one of the examinours or coaimysuoners to 
n^e inquiaicion of these thre pointes. zdag Sir J. Strad* 
ling Div. Poems x\9 The Devi! had Commissioners abroad. 
1799 RoBsaTsoN Hist, ScM, 1 . 111. 183 No commissioDcr 
peared in the name of the king and queen. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 65 Two sevenU missions had ar- 
rived . . to propose a conference at Donabew wkh the British 


commiioioners* 1848 Macaulay Hht. Bag. I. 93 [In the 
Scottish Parliament] the coauBiasiooen of th« buiiiiB 
were oonsidered merely as retainers of the great boUm. 
1889 H. Cox InMst. L ix. 195 Inquiries \n comniM- 
sioners are instituted solely oyexerciw of^the Koyaf prero- 
gative, or may be regulated by statute. 

b. A member of a permanently constituted com- 
mi^on or government board ; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as the Bailway and Canal TraJ/ie 
Commissioners, Charity Commissioners, Civil 
Service Commissioners, JScclesiaslicat Commis- 
sioners, Commissioners of Inland Revenue, of 
Iftcome Tax, etc. In Scotland, one of the personi 
elected to manage the affain of a non-corporite 
town, corresponding to the bailiea or cotmcillon 
in burghs. 

In 17m c. applied to a J.P., as a member of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. 

>53* det 33 Hen. VIII, c. ^ Euery of the said Commis- 
sioners shall haiie and perceiue foore shillings for eucry 
day that they shall take paiue in the execution of this com- 
mission of Sewers, xdzj Bbaum. & Fl* Coxcomb v. i. What 
a clod-pole commissioner is this I 3847 Clarendon Hist. 
Rob. L <1843) W> The Arch Bishop, .was. .made one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, x^ Fuller Ch, Hist. 
IX. vL § 51 One Hynde called before the Commissioners Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1718 Land. Gaa. No. 5449/p Charles 
Cockbum, Esq., to m one of the Commissioners ofPolice in 
North-Britaiii. 1803 Med. JmL X. xbpThe Oxmmissianers of 
Stamps . . did their best to prevent the prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what I term innocent articles. 1891 
Mavhew Loftd. Labour 11 . 457 (Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City . . are in a distinct and btricify defined jurisdiction, 
superintended by City-Commissioners. x886 lVhitakef*s 
Aintanack 143 Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales . . Chief Commissioner . . Second Commissioner . . Com- 
missioners. .Assistant CommisKioners. 

c. The representative of the supreme authority 
in a district, governmental department, etc. ; now 
the recognized title of officials at the head of 
▼arions branches of the public service, etc. 

>535 Coverdale i Macc.ii. 95 Matathios. .slewe y* kynges 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice. 1809 
Bible (Bouay) 11 . Index, Heliodorus a sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels. X840 W. Brad- 
shaw Unreas. Separation xoo That . . the civil magistrase 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
dominions, commissioners and overseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. 1884 R. 
G. W Herbert in Pali Mall G. 17 Nov. 8/x You have 
been selected by her Msjesty's Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Comini.ssioner in Bechuanaland. xfi88 
IVkitakeVs Almanack 140 Works and Public Buildings.. 
First Commissioner. Ibid. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
..Commissioner. Assistant-Commissioner. Ibid. ao6 Pro- 
vinces. etc. under the Adiniiustration of. .Chief Commis- 
sioners, Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces. 

d. \ Commissioner of hankiupt: an official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord Nigh Commissioner', the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

x7o8-x« Kfrsey, The King’s High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of 
England. S766C0WPEK Let. J, Hill vj Oct., If every dealer 
and chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined. X787 Biack- 
RTONE OiwMf. II. 385 Commissioners for that purpose, when 
a man is declared a bankrupt, shall have full power to dispose 
of all his lands and tenements. X809 'J'omlins Law Diet. 
s.v. Basderupt, The Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him .shall seem good, who are 
then styled comniissioners of bankrupt. 1863 Whitaker's 
Almanack 199 The established Church of Scotland, .the 
General Assembly . . is presided over by a Moderator . . the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 

e. All Agent, steward, factor. .SV*. 

X884 Q. Victoria More Leaves sos Mr. Loch’s father was. 
the commissioner for the late Duke . . and the present Mr. 
Loch, .is commissioner to the present Duke. 

1 2. C, of Newmarket heath : a foot-pad. slang. 

im Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. s) 6 a, 1 am vacuus viator, 
andcore not though 1 meete the (Jornuiissionars of New- 
market-heath at high midnight. 

3. A betting- broker ; a book-maker, slang. 

s86e All y. Round No. 583 Legs — that is Blacklegs.— 
the betting brokers were formerly called ; but now . . they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners. E. J. Goodman Too 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed the oomnxis- 
aiouer, taking out his betting-book and pencil. 

■I* 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Ohs. 

a 1677 W. Greenhill in SpuqKeon Treeu. Dm. Ps. ix. xe 
Authors, contrivers, and conuntasionert of this scarlet siii. 

5. Sometimes used for ComhibbionaIRB. 

In mod. Diets. 

6 . One who commissions. In mod. Dicu. 

7. attrih. and Comb. 

1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1693) L 49 They had 
served His Majesty in quality of Commisdbnen-Ambasaa- 
dors, ti^ag Be Fob Voy. round W. (1840) 30, 1 caused my 
commissioner letter of mart to be read to them all. 1837 
SvD. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 H. 368/1 The love of 
what is jtut had not excited the Commissioner-Bishops. 

Comini’Buonaniliip. [f- prec. -(• >bhip.] 

1. The office of a commissioner. 

xSxs Scott Guy M. iiii Commissioner Bertram ; he got 
Ms commissionership in the great contest for the county. 
x8e6 BiaRABt.i Viv. Grey n. i, After revelling in his fair 
proportion of commissionerships and under-secretaryshipc 
X884 PaU MeUl G. 6 Mar. t/9 A Native Deperfement. .is to- 
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be Mlablitlied as an iadiapaiiaaUa a^^imct to Um High 
CommiaiMiiatniiip [tn Bachnanalaad]. 

2 . The district under a teirltc^al oommissiimer. 

i8i4 PiUi Mmii G, 19 Nov. 3/1 If tha Oovarranant it wtte 
they will add 10 fait oontmitMonenhip tba whole of the 
X^ahart deaeit. » 

OomxDl'Mdonlae, V. msmcv-W. [see ass.] To 
subject to a commission or oommiisions. 

iSSo W. WsBS in MttL Timtt 4 Feb. xi8A He has a 
pioiu fear of fraud and filth, and commisaioniaM the town. 

OoaUBi'nUoBlMS. «. [•ee-uus.] Without 
a commission. 

ifijjS OsuoRN Adv. Stm (1673) ai9 Upon tight of a Com- 
xniuiooleu Navie that King James tent. 

[CommiBBionahip : erron. form for Coxmib- 

SlONBBBHir, q. V. 

(Given by some Diets, as a reading in the quoL from 
Scott cited b.v. CoMMiaaioNaasHir.)] 

ComniiaBiTa (k^mi siv), a. [f. L. type ^com~ 
misstv-us (cf. promissivus)^ {, commiss^ ppl. stem 
of i'ommiitJfrt to Commit : see -ive,] Cbaimcterised 
by commission or active agency. 

xfitfi CoLvaiDGE R0m. (18361 I. 389 Renders me iostly 
responsible for my actions, omisstive as well as comxmsnva. 
sSaa — Lttt., Cotmgn., etc. II. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
omissive or commissive. 1847 Aouisom CMiracte 

II. L I I (>883) S41 A tenant, .guilty of commissive waste. 

Commi'BBITalji [fi prec.-t--LT2.] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

i8!sa Db Mobgan in Graves I,{/e Sir M'l if. Nmetiilton 
(i8fe) 111 . 333 You tell J. Graves, not commissively, * please 
to snow but permissively, ' you may show ' this letter to 
Professor De Morgan. 

t ConLmiBBOTial, B. Obs. \i.Y..€ommiss5ri‘tts 
(f. commissoKf agent-n. f. committHre) i - ■■ 
COMMISSABT a. 

X743 ititte\ The Emperor's Commissorial Decree to the 
Diet of the Empire, at Francfoit. lySa tr. Bnechin^t Syet. 
Gcog. 1 . 57X A Comnussorul •Court is appointed to deter- 
mine the dispute. 

t ComniiaBoryp <uy. Obs, -tCoMMiBBUBEs. 

VicABV Anat, iii. (xBSB) 07 The. .oommiasaries or 
seames of the bones of the head. tbid. The thirde and 
fourth bones be called Parietales . . and they be dcuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipisii^. 

tCommiBBOtir, oomyBBonr. Obs, [app. 
•cur is the Anglo-Fr. form often substituted for 
other original suffixes, here prob. for F. ‘aire, Sc. 
(cf. COMMISSAB).] - CoMMISSABT. 
s4jo~SO Gregorys Chron, 143 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the corny ssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. ibid, 
146 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyugys. 
Conmdasural (kpmisiu^ ral), a. [ad. L corn- 
MtssUrdl’iSf f. commissura: see next and -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a corn- 
missure; chieliy in reference to the commissures 
of nervous tissue. 

1839 Todd Cyci. Anat. ll, 994/x The Ups may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres. sB^j/bid. 111 . 637/x The brain is. .made upofaseries 
of smaller masses . . connected by what are called commis- 
sural or uniting fibres. 1869 Babing-Gould Orig. Bclie/B 
Distinct ganglia with commissural cords and nerves. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora^ UmbeUiferm . . normally there are 6 
vitue in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and s on 
the commissural face. 

Commiflinre (k^rmisiui). Also 5 oomFS- 
sure, 6 oommyasure. [ad. L. commissura putting 
together, joining, f. commits- ppl. stem of com- 
mitt-fre to put together: see Commit and -ubb. 
So F. commissure bom 1 sib c.] 

1 . A joining or connecting together ; the line or 
surface along which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion ; a joining, juncture, seam. 

c S4B0 Pallmd. OH v, 49 His comyssure in erthe it stont 

BO dope, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. t6iS Svrfu 
ft Marrh. CoHHtry^ Farm 355 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the commissures and Joynts of the two barkes. 1604 
WoTTOM Arckit. in Relif, (16791 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynttng the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chisel. 1877 Plot Ox/brdsk. xoi Dent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 17*7-81 
Chambers Qv/., Commisture, in architecture, etc., denotes 
the joint of two stones. 1759 B. Mabtin Nest, Hiet. 
Eng., Stafford II. 189 Their Strim not being bent to the 
Commissure an those of all Oysters are. 1841 Blackw, 
Mag. Lll. 159 The opposite halves . . were placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation. 

187B CuDWORTH Jnteil, Syst. i. hr. | 36. 557 They 
made the Juncture and Commissure betwixt God and thie 
Creature, 10 smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2 . A joint between two bones; formerly often 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

IS4X Copland GaWmi’x Quest, CJkirurg^ Y« oommyi- 
suies or seames of the brayne panne or sknlL 1807 Tonsix 
Four-/. Bemste (1673) 109 There is no commiatuK or seam 
in his scull.. but it IB a continued bone. 1885 Gaors /’ 4 B/e 
II. xxiii. X7oThat my bones are held apart by Commissures. 
8. The line formed by the meethig surfaces of 
the two lips, eye-lids, etc. 

^xSjS Todd Cycl Anat, 1 . 306/a There are three eye-lids 
[in Birds], two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
Bontal commissure, il^ Darwin Emotims vii. X03 The 
commiasare or line of Junction of the two lips &ua a 
curved liuc^ with the concavity downwards. 

b. The connexion of w lips, eye-lids, etc- st 
the angles. 

>738 Tram, XLIX. 191 A caacerous ttunmr.. 


leached ftwm the eommlasase of the lower Ud .. ef the tigiit 
mra tloy-aS & Coorsa AW LBueSurgi fed. s) 303 Tlr. 
Oisack made an indte Ihraagh tha hiwar Up, begumiiig 
at its right commissure. . Tombs UmtstiSmsr^ 399 
The commissure of the Ups bsuig drawn back by the m 
and second finger. 

4, Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substanoe, which connect the two hcmisplieres 
of the brain, different parts of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerVe system In insects, etc. 

The various commissures of the brain and spinal cord are 
known as amterior^ middle, Posterior, wkite, grey, etc., 
according to their Msition and colour. 

1809 Med, yml. XXI. 159 What they say of the commis- 
suras of the brain and oerabellum. 1^38 Penny CycL V. 
339/9 The hemispheres of the cerebrum are unm chiefly 
by a broad expansion of medullary matter . . called the 
corpus callosum, or the gr^ commimure of the brain. s8m 
G. Elus Amat, ti The chiasma, or ooinmimura of the oj^ 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body. 1840 E. Wilson Anat, 
Vade-M, 366 The onioe of these commimurcs is the 
association m function of the two symmetrical portions. 
s8B8 Kollbston ft Jackson Anim. Lffe xao The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ' com- 
missures ' when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e. the cerebral. 

D. A band of muscle, etc., connecting two paits 
of the animal body. 

1870 Rollbston a uim. L{fe 31 Two long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are . . anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure about the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. 

5 . Bot, a. The line of the cohering faces of two 
carpels ; b. iu mosses, the line of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangium. 

1830 Undlbv Nat, Syst. Bot. 936 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1883 Berkeley 
Brit, Mosses Gloss. 3x1. 1870 Hooker Stna. Flora 149 
Umbelliferm . . carpels ae|»rated by a commissure, 
t Oomilli‘Stio 3 i. Obs, [ad. L. commistidn-em 
(to F. commistion 15th c.), n. of action f. commis- 
ch e to Commix.] Commixtion, Commixtubb. 

1398 Treviba Barth, De P. R, v. xlviii. (1405 > t 66 Com- 
misuon of the mater. 1348 Raynold Byrth Mankytide 79 
Commistion of the cholencke humour and the bloude tu- 


8 ether. 1809 Biblk (Douay) Num, xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
ill commistion. 1838 J. Rowland Mon/ei's i heat. Ins. 9^ 
Generated by the commistion of male and female. x8^ 
Boylr Orig. Formes 4- Qual., From the bare coniiuistiou of 
the Corpuscles. 

Conunit (k^it), v. Forms ; 4-6 oomxnltte, 
*Ftte, 5 oomytt(e, 5-6 oommyt, 6 oommytt, 
oonmit, 6-7 oom^, 7 ooxnmitt, oomitt, 5- 
oomxxiit. Ba, t. and ppU, oommitted. ; also 
contr. pa. pple. 5 oomytt, 6 oommytto, commit. 
[ME. committe, ad. L.committ-/re to put together, 
join, also {com- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- -k viiii-fre to 
send, put forth, etc. Another type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comise, Commisb.] 

I. To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1 . trans. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with ; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign to (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

c x^ Chadcbr Meiibeus P 339 Thanne shut ye committe 
the kepyng of yonre persone to youre trewe freendes. 14B3 
Tas. 1 Kingis Q. exevi. The ftuall Influence, Causit from 
nevyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouernancs. 1477 
Eaml RiviCRS(Ciuiton) DMss 33a., (Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fabyan Chron. il xxxiii. b6 To this woman 
. . was commytied all the gouernaunce of the laude. X835 
CovKROALE z Som. xviL 80 Dauid . . commvtted the shepe 
to y« keper. igsa Asr. Hamilton Caiecn, (1884; 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure. x8xi Bible Ps. xxxi. 
5 into ihiue hand 1 commit my spirit. SJ4.7C0I. Rec, Penn, 
V. X99 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders, xl^o Stanhope Hist. Eng. 11. x. 61 He cxinld not 
venture to Is^ the troops committed to his charge. 

t b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 
1^ Grafton Chron, II. 113 Committing them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumacie. sjm Thynnb Animadv, 
(1865) 80, 1 sett end to these matters ; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye. 

o. nfl, in tense 1. Also, to trust onerelf to (the 
elements, the sea, etc.) ; formerly also absol, ^ refl, 
>833 Starkey England i. i. aa To them wych in grete 
tempest wyl commyt themselfe to the daungerys of the see. 
tafia Grafton Chron. II. 68 The king, .understanding that 
the Archbishop would commit himselie to his arbitrement. 
1399 Sir I. Havwaroe zr/ Pt. L^e Hen, iV, 68 The Duke 
. .presently departed to Calic, and so coramitted to sea for 
England. s8sa Woodall Surg, Mats YTcs. (>853) PreC 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to nis weak 
skiU. 1731 Johnson ReunkUr No. 150 p 8 To set rocks, .at 
defiance ..and commit his life to the winds. 1838 S. 
Parkbr Expler, Tear (1846) 51 Committing myself to God. 
d. To commit administration : see quots. 
igSprsM Committino vbl. j8.]. ifM Litthtods Tenures 
I 900 If that he make no executours . . the ordinaiy may 
commit the administration of his goods to others, aooy-ya 
CowEL Imterpr. b.v. Administrator If the Administrator 
die . . it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. a i6a6 Bacon Max. O Uses Com, Law 88 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration, xti^ Blacjcstonb Comm, 11 . 506 It is ne- 
cessary for the orainary to commit administration afresh, 
at the goq^ of the deceased not admiobtred. 

e. To commit to writing {to pdpor, etc.) : to 
put in writing, write down lor preservation, record 


in writfogt 80 \io comma m IMtiOop To 

commit to memo^i af8o iliDply to reMMr</(col]oqO: 
to learn by heart 
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committed to mamorle. r(^ Wogowaro JFaia tint, MmOth 
I. (1703)70 lliera was Uttfe kaisawre commbtiure 
Writing. 174X Warn /cq/feoNJ ifM(x8oi) 143 l^mgswliidi 
ore would commit |e our remembraiioa. SMi O- CRObp In 
T. Beddoes Lett, to E, Damdn 33 Not haring Mtmitted 
any thing to jpaper relative fo him. ifiTt jowNtr Photo 
led. at V, tag No loogor compelled to commit tp memory 
many thousand . . venMO. ii|| J/anoh. Gnsedimm «• Out. 
5/4 when the bashful bard Had oommitted hw versos to 
pnnt Mod He always wrifes hit iposchu carefully fiiot 
and then commits them. 


2 . To put into some place or veceptade to be 
kept safe or dealt with lu some way ; to oonslgii, 
Obs, exc. in commit to th* oartk^ to the JlameSt 
etc., in which there is now a notion of diHvcr. 

iSgR Bk. Com. Prayer, BnrmL We th ere f or e commit hb 
body to the ground. 1387 Let, in Lansd, MS, ti3 Art 93 
Committinge the pepper Into casket. i8xx Shake. WAtt. 
T, 11. iii. 95 Commit them Co the fire, irxfiix Chapman tUod 
xxin. 993 ril find an urn of j^old t* enclose them . . and to 
rest Commit them, xfigi Wekveb Amc. F$m. Mon, 847 
T aki ng off the Lead , and committing it to sale. 1878 Butlbb 
Hud, 111. ii. 568 We idly sit . . Our nande committed to our 
Pockets. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains I tfOa Pribstlev Corrupt. Chr. 
II. XX. 1B7 Great numbers, .were, .committed to the flames, 
s^ Morley Diderot 1 . x^ They committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts . . to Che fianfiea. 

8. spec. To consign officially to custody or con- 
finement ; to send to prison, cap, for a short time 
or for trial : a. with complement, to prison, etc. 

1487 £>#iif. IForees/er xxxvhLio Eng, Gilds 391 W^]ut be 
be commylted to prison for feloire, 1493 Act xi Hen. FJi 
c. 10 I x To take the bodies of the iQtd porsones . . and 
theym to coinytte to Warde. 1349 Latimer and Serm, bgf. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 74 He would be punyshed and commytted 
CO ward. 183B High Commission Casts (Camden) 315 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newf^ate. i8gNI Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst.jga Cfommittlng a Homicide into prison. 
1793 Blacksionb Comm. (ed. ta) 343 He may aopi^end, 
and commit to prison, all persons who break the peaca 
1833 Hr. Martinkau three Ages iii. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month each. X878 Grbrn Short Hist, viL 351 Four prelates 
. . were . . committed on frivolout pretexts to the Tower, 
b. simply, 

1388 GaAFToN Chron, II. 387 Tlie Erie of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1397 SHAxa a Hon, 1 ^, v. ii. iza You 
did commit me. s6^ Bramhall ReRltc, vi. 831 Power to 
administer an Oatli. or to cominit a Malefactor, toga 
Fielding AmeUa^\ia. rfy$ X. 17 Thb fellow b a gambler, 
and committed for cheating at play. s888 Law ReR. Wkly. 
Notes Z97/Z To commit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs. 

absol. x8s7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed- 4) XI. 866 
7 'he sheriff had not any authority to commit. 1833 Ma- 
caulay Htst. IV. 683 Justices were unwilling to oomnilt 
4 . Legislation, To refer or entnist (a bill, etc.) 


to a committee. 

i68x Elsinc Debates Ho, Lords <1870) 05 I'o proceede 
with those Bylles which are coinytted. X640-X Ld. Djosv 
Part. SR. 9 Feb. 6 This . . Petition should bee committed. 
1878 Maevell Growth PoRory 33 Thb Notorious Bill, .was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Laurens in 
Sparks Corr, Amer. Rov. (X853) 11 . 935 Although your Ex- 
cellency’s olMcrvations are committed, 1 am much rabtaken 
if every member of Congress b not decided in his opinion 
in favor of them. x8x8 Jab. Mill Brit, India III. vi. i. 39 
'J'his bill . . when, in the language of parliament, it waa 
committed, in offier words, considmd by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 


II. To commireion. [Cf. Commxttbb.] 

t 6. To charge with a duty or office ; to com- 
mission, appoint Obs, 

>475 Noblesse 85 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money. 1489 Caxton Favtes 
o/A.w, XXX. 143 And rewlers ahal be there commytted for 
to rewle them. 13S3 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cceix. 468. 1349 
ComRl. Scot, {idon 159 Tua consulb .. quha var oommitut 
to be cheiffis and capians of the armye of the Romans. 

III. To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense). 

[This sense existed in I.aitin from the earliest period : Its 
actual geuesis is doubtful ; it may have been *to put forth*, 
* to put together', or * to engage w'.J 
6. To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to peipetrate, be guilty of (a crime, offence, etc.). 

1490 (Paxton Bntydos xxiv. go Thoffence that Eneas haith 
commytted ayenste me. 1348 Udall, etc ir. Erasm. Par. 
Acts Bgb, 1 haue committed nothyim agaynst my couatrey- 
men. ik<^ Eden Treat. Newe IndTiArh.) z8 Yf any man 
committe murtber. sgfy J ewbl ReRfy Harding (x8i x ) 363 
Thou shait not commit Vsurie to thy Brother, tjfhg Gold- 
ing Calvin on Dent. vi. 34 When we haue oommitted God 
any feulte bt vs be afrayd. s8xi Bible Ex. xx. 14 Thou 
sfaiuc not commit adultery. 18. . Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1. 
x66 The monstroua murder of Nero oommitted on bb 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Bbntham Prine. LtgisL xiU. | x 
There are some offences which all the wwld can commit. 
i8s8 Cruise Digest <ed. a) II, 9 'Jlmt the grantee shall not 
conunit felony or treason. xByO Green Short HiM, iv. 166 
Responsible for crimes committed within its bounds, 
b. (a folly, an error, etc.) 

X598 Shaks. Merch. V. il vi. 37 Lonm cannot see The 
pretty follies that themaehieB commit. i8a3 Bacon Ess,% 
FriendshiR (Arb.) 177 AbtnrditbB, Many . . doe commit. 
1887 Milton P. L, viii. 96, 1 oft admire. How Nature .. 
could commit Such disproportions, ifted Dibrasli Via, 
Grey viL t, What xadical error had he commitiedf sIeb 
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E. PRAOOCK Afaiet ffgroM I, tv. 70 It b « piece of folJjr.* 
which 1 caiinot think of permitiing her to coinuiit. 

fo. o/W. To coniinit au offence, offend; to 
commit adultery or fornication. Ofif. 

iS6o Bibi.b (Genev.i Argt., When mnn . . committed 
moet abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 

SiiAKN. III jv 63 Commit not with mans hworne 
SpouAe. 01613^ OvERBUMV CkaracUr*t A IVaman 

<N.), She commits with her earn, for certain . . ihe has been 
lain with in her underetandini;. s6as Bp. Mountagu Z>iVt< 
tn'dm 434 You did nut commit against it voluntarily, 1443- 
Co face C0MMITI1N0///. n. b J. 

d. humorously. To do, p^forni (something 
put by the speaker on a level with an oflfence). 

1678 Ruti.vr Hud. in. iL 96a Lampuoni, the only Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ 

F, 111 . 8q I'he Mint once . , imprudently committed a mi- 
racle. i8a6 Diskabu Fn>. Grey 11. i, ‘ Committing ’ punR. 
1837 Dickbns Pickw. xiv, 'My dear ma’am,' Mid Tom 
Smart— he had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable 1875 Whitnbv Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
commits thus an addition to language. 

te- To commit marriage. (Perh. in 1594 ^ 
‘joined, made up ’.) 

Lvly Moth. Bomb. 1. iii. 81, I have been tampering 
an Toniz to have a marrioge committed betweene my wench 
and Memphio’s onely sonne. 411704 L'Ebtbangk A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a britJc 
gamesome lass. 

IV, To put together, join, engage, involve. 

+ 7. To connect, join, unite, fasten. Obs. 
s^ Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 47 Vessels . . committjmg 
and loynyng the testicle to Pentoneuiii. 1578 BANibTKR 
///St. Man I. 95 Thus are the ribbei. committed to the 
V^ertebres 1667 H. Morb Dirt. Dial. iii. f 38 117x3) 250 
A company of Rings cloMly committed together. 167a 
Ottyiw Auat, Pian/s 3 The two main Branrhes. .are not 
committed into the Seminal 'I'ruiik of the Plume. 

t 8 . 7o commit battle [L. committe/e pugnam ^ : 
to join battle ; to engage in battle. Obs. rat‘e. 

BSa6 Perf,^\l. de W. 1531 » nab, We be con- 

■Ireyiied tocommyt batavie and (yght. i6m K. JnHN.soN 
Kingd. 4 CoMtttw. 466 Here Man committed that memor- 
able warre. 

9. To engage (parties) as opponents or com- 
petitors, to mutch ; to bring into contest, involve 
in hostility {with). * A Latinism ’ (J.). ? Obs. 

s6xe 5 Dp Hall Contempt vi. Recollect. I’l-eat. 106a He 
that hath brought us Into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory. God knew tlieir strength, ere he ofiTred to commit us. 
i6ao — /ion. Mar. Clergy iii f iS To be committed with 
any reasonable or schmler-like antagonist. 1677 Gilpin 
Dxmanei. 11867)340 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed together, ariseth a most troublesome con- 
flict. 1804 Cabtlerraoh in IVeiies/ey's DUp. (ed. Owen) 
a6a It commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers of the empire. 18x3 Earl Baynurst in Gurw. 
Disp. Wettingtm X. 5, I apprehend everything from his 
committing the army with Buonaparte. 

t fiS' ‘ ® place in a state of hostility or in- 
congruity.’ (J.) Obs. rare^^. 

1645 Milton Bonn. xiii. 7 'o //. Zatevr, Not to scan With 
Midas’ ears, committing short and long. 

O. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions ; to embroil. [Cf. Y. commettre le pire avec U 
fils (Littri).] 

1855 Milman Lat. (r4r.*(i864> IV. vii. y. 158 The revolted 
son. . whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. 

10. To expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion; to involve, 
compromise. (Sense not in Johnson or Todd ; in 
Webster i 8 a 8 .) 

Walker says ' First used in Junius’s Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. This sense is bor- 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
diiferent writers*. 

c 1770 JuHius Lett. ( W.), You might have Mttsfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
•f your sovereign. 179a T. Jkfpbrbon fFrit. (1859) f54 

The importance of restraining individuals from committing 
the peace and honor of the two nations. x8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. gj Yet Dugald Stewart has committed the 
reputation of his understanding, by asserting, etc. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clabkb Shaks. Char, vl 157 Shakespeare has never 
once committed his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to grasp his hand. 

b. To engage or pledge by some Implicative 
act {to a particular course). 

IiTtt Burke IV. Hastings Wkk 184s 11 . 337 Warren 
Hastinn, by the said guarantee, did . . pledge and commit 
the publick faith of the company, and the nation.] 1839 
W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid L\fe (x888) 1 . iv. 134 If 1 be 
not speedily committed to the slave trade cause, 1 shall be 
committed to something else. 1879 Frouor Cmsar xv. 345 
Pompey was deeply committed to Catsar’s agrarian, .law. 

o. rejl. To compromise oneself, d. To pledge 
oneself by implication to a course (evil or risky). 

1799 fVaipoliana xiL 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
puolic opinion . . they are afrud to commit thenuwlves by 
speaking out. 1803 Nelson 39 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
V, 336 The Queen .. would hardly commit herself in com- 
municating secrete to a Frenchman. 1839 J. H. Newman 
Par. Berm. IV. it 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evil line of conduct. s86s Sat. Rev. 1 4 Sept. 
B69 The strength of a snub lies in the sudden appreheasioa 
that we have committed ourselves. «x86b Buckle Civilia. 
(1869) III. iv. 193 The preachers had now committed them- 
selves too far to recede. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist II. xvii. 
604 When the question is put oarely before them they avoid 
committing themselves. 

H Of doubtful sense or position. 

S 583 Ld. Bbenbes P'roiss. 1. ccclxxxiv. 650 , 1 commytta 


neuer to lyue l/ama/s/e ne veulx vivre] without thou shalte 
dcrely abye it. tdus W. Sclateb Tythee > 16331 9*3 Commit 
not to incurre suspicion of making to worthy parts seruice- 
able to priuate respects of any. 
f ? Error for * admit ’, or ‘ conduct '. 

1598 Famous Vkt Hen. V. ix. 97, I am glad that he is 
come . Commit him to our presence. Ibid. 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence. 

H * To consider, regatd, account’ Cent. Diet. 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading ‘com- 
mytted ’ for ‘ compted ’ counted. 

ConiSlitlliailt (k/nii*tm£iit). ff. CoMsriT -f 
-RjfiNT. Comme/tement is found in Anglo- Fr. sta- 
tutes of Henry V (Godef.).] The action of com- 
mitting, ill various senses ; committal 

1. The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

1677 R. Cary Chronol. 11 11. 11. HI. 211 To forbear the 
Commitment of his Fathers Government unto hiin.^ 181S 
C11AI.MRRB Lei. in Z/>^(i85i) II. t 3 A daily, commitment 
of ourselves to those promises which are in Christ Jesus. 
1833 I'nit's Mag. XX. 516 Hie irrevocable commitment of 
the public welfare, .to the numerical majority. 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. Committkb 3.) 

1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices., 
entrusted . . wiin the care and commitment of the custody of 
idiuts and lunatics. 

2. T'he action of ofiftciatly consigning to custody 
or confinement, or the state of being so consigned ; 
imprisonment, confinement, esp. pievious to trial. 

x6ai F-lsino Debates Ho. Lords iCamdeni 35 His warrant 
to tlie Keeper of Newgate for the comittmeiit of Roberte 
Moore. 1^5 Mhq. Wokck.ster in Dircks Life\m. (18651 
137 Since my commitment to the Castle of Dublin. x6M 
Col. Fee. Penn. I. 241 No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment. 176s 9 Black&tonb Comm. iv. xxii. (R ), In this 
dubious interval between the commitment and trial, a 
riHoner ou^jht to be used with the utmost humanity. i8a4 
yd. Smith h'hs. {iBsg) H. 40/1 This, .makes every simple 
commitment more terrible than a conviction.^ xSsi Dixon 
Penn vtii. (1873^65 W’arrants of commitment to the 
'I'ower. 1883 19M Cent. May 904 Juvenile commitments 
for crime have largely diminisned. 

b. A warrant or order oi committal to prison. 
*758 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1 . xv. 143 We . . chose New- 
gate, and a Coniiiiitment was ordered to be drawn accord- 
ngly. 18x7 Ld. Folkestone in Part. Deb. 1365 I'he name 
or manes of the persons who .signed the commitment. 1836 
Marrvat Japhet lix, My commitment to the county gaol 
WAS made out. 

3. Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1640 -X Lu. Digby Pari Sp, 9 Feb. 8 When this Petition 
was fir'll presented, there might bee more reason for the 
Commitment of it. 1658 9 Burton's Diary III. 

The projier question before )'ou is the commitment of this 
Bill. Now how shall you commit it? 0x797 Walvolk 
Mem. Geo. It! (18431 Conway, .advised de- 

ferring the motion till the day of the commitment. xBoo T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 348 'I’hey have got their judi- 
( iary bill forwarded to commitment. 1870 Stanhope Hist. 
Eng. 11. loa Upon the commitment got a sufficient parly to 
add such a Clause. 

t4. The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offence) ; - Commission 12. Ohs. 

x6xx Spbeu Hist Gt Brit ix. xx. (163s) 973 The commit- 
ment of that parricide. x6^ W. H artlev Good News to all 
People 19 Upon the Commitment of sin. xfigx W. Durham 
Maranatha 18 I'he outward acts and grosser commitments 
of sin. X738 Common Sense (1739) 7 * To prevent the 

frequent Commitment of new Crimes, 
te. The action of engaging in or commencing 
(hostilities) ; hostile engagement. Obs. rare. 

X645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1 . 334 To be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate. X793 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 75 Prohibiting thetommitaient 
of hostilities. 

6 . The committing of oneself, or being com- 
mitted (to a particular course of conduct, etc.). 

*793 T. Jefferson Wr$t (1839) IV. 6a Urge one [an 
answer] as much as you can without commitment, xfiyx 
Daily News 9 Feb,, An unreserved and upen commitment 
to measures of Reform. s 88 o E.^ Myers in Hellenka 5 
Without commitment to any especial political opinions, 
b. An engagement. 

X884 Disraeli in Daily Tel. at Sept., The commitments 
of the country are toomreat . . we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is difficult to fulfil. x88a Pall Mall G. 
*3 July 5/* Money is of course easy still, as there are no 
fresh commitments. 

Comxnittable, -ible (k^i tab’l), a. [f. Com- 
mit -t- -ABLE ; cf. F. commettabie : see -ble, and ot/- 
mittable.'] That may be committed. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 319 Mistakes com- 
mittible in the solary compute of yearea. X664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. iv. 10 Most liainous sms committable against 
Christ, asyxfi South Berm, iyiyi) VII. ais There is no 
sin committable by man . . but . . is capable of being made a 
sin of presumption. xBoa Bbntham Whs. X. 4x4 Offences 
committed and committable. X883 Miss Broughton Belinda 
1 . i. iv. 56 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men. 

Committal (k^mi-tll), sh. (f. Commit -i- -al.] 
The action of committing, in various senses. 

1. The action of entrusting, giving in charge, 
consigning, or commending. 

X830 Fraser's Mag. I. S43 A careful committal to the 
memory of the . . ladies alphabeted in Clayton’s Court Guide. 
1858 Tebnch Parables 197 The solemn committal, .of such 
a ohaige to the Priests and Levites. 


aitrib. sll8/*ai/Af«//a8 0et9/x’rhebody wasliw 
terred in the ante-chapel, where Ihe committal prayers were 
said by the Vice-Master. 
b. Committal to writing. 

S84X G. S. FAasa Previne. Lett. (1844) 11.319 The actual 
committal of Liturgies to writing. 

2. The action of committing to confinement 

B8a3 New Monthly Me^. IX. 433/3 The committals to 

priilon. x86o Frouoe Hist. Eng. V. 61 His arbitrary com- 
mittal had no pretext of law for it. xSSt Daily News 
13 Apr 5/4 The committal, trial, and conviction of nis wife, 
b. A warrant or order for imprisonment 
1760 L(/e 4 Adv. Cat 41 To demand the committal in 
writing. 

3. Legislation, The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

18x8 Part. Deb. 1415 Between the second reading of the 
hill and its committal in the house. xSag Ann. Reg. 51 
Lord Laiisdown moved the committal of the bill. 

4. The acUou of doi>.g or per].etratmg (an 
offence, etc.) : ^ Commission i 2. 

x6a9 UssHKR Answ. Jesuit 349 The committall of those 
smajler faulies. 17.8. Bp. P. Brown Proe. Understanding 
It. vi. (1737; 337 An. .internal Sensation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. sSifi Sat. Rev. 11 . 389/3 
The Bishop of London’s, .committal of a flagrant . . breach 
of the Church’s law. x886 R. Davey in Antiquary Mar. 
laa/i The committal of that awful crime. 

1 6 . Engaging in or commencing (hostilities). Obs. 
X77t Hist. Eurtpe in Ann. Reg. ix/i The actual com- 
mittal of hostilities * 

b. Committing or compromising oneself : see 
Commit p. 

1835 /ait's Mag. II. 378 * Do not commit yourself.* And 
what does thU apprehension of committal imply? 

Oomxnl'ttal, a. colloq. [app. a back-forma- 
tion on non-committal sb. used attrib.] That 
commits or compromises (a person, or oneself). 

[x863 W. Philups Speeches vi. 140 Mr. Mann’s »eech has 
the same non-committal tone.] X884 Punch 9 Feb. 69 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely cummittaL 

t Commi'ttance. Obs. rare. ff. Commit v. 
-ANC’E : cl. remittance from Fr.] A committing. 

1650 Exercii. cone. Usurped Powers 79 The people’s non- 
committance of any power to their Representees. 

Oommittar, obs. form of Committeb. 
Committed (k^mi ted), ppl. a. [f. Commit •«- 
-ED ‘.] Entrusted, delegated ; put in prison ; dune, 
perpetrated, etc. : see the verb. 

*993 Shakr. Lucr. 979 The dire thought of his committed 
evil. 1640 Lovelack Althea in Prtson, l.ike committed 
linnete, I With shriller throat shall sing, tbbo Hist Indep. 
IV. xo The sad remembrance of their committed Crimea 
XB416 Trench Mirac. ix. (1869) 911 The Church binds and 
looses by a committed, and not an inherent power. 

Oommitteo below). Also 6 oommytte, 
oomyttie, -ittie, 6-7 oommlttie, 7 oommittey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, oomlttee. [Subst. use of late 
AFr, committe, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F. commiSf f. commettre to Commit : cf. words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. F. / of the pa. 
pple. of 1st conj. ; also Dustee. The pronunciation 
was orig. (kpmitf'), which is still retained in 
branch 1, and in Scotland may be heard also in 11. 
Bat the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(k^mi’ti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in 11. Practically, the existing senses 2 and 3 
have, through this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.} 

I. Applied to an individual : now (kpmitr). 

’t‘1. A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function is committed; a commissioner, commis- 
sary. Obs. exe. as in d. 

1495 Act xz Hen. VIL c. 16 The Kinges Committees or 
hU patentees for the kepyng of the seid Toun. X593 Fitx- 
HERB. Surv. 93 The garden or his coromytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre inoriun to the ward& X579 Fvlkm 
Corfut. Sanders 547 The Bishop of Rome hath beene 
made the Conunittie of diuerse Councels, to receiue the 
subscription. 1998 Barret 'Pheor. Warrtss. iii. 133 The 
Comittie, or Purueyour general!, who bath charge to pro- 
uide all Bastiments, prouision, and other necessarie things. 
i6e6 Warner /A Eng. xv. xevi. 36) By great, by needy 
Mal'Contents, by Credulous, and Vltious, Work Romes 
Committees. x6xe Holland Camden's Brit. i. 331 Nicholas 
Wotton . . thrise chosen a Committee about peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. xfiag Cockbram, Committee^ 
he to whom a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided. 

fb. One of a number of persons to whom a 
particular business is delegated; a member of 
a committee in sense 2. Obs. 

1987 Harrison n. viii. (1877) i. 178 The bill Is 

put to certeine committees to be amended. s6x8 Sir R. 
Nauhton in Foriese. Papers 73 Mr. Comptroller, one of our 
fellow Comitteee. sfieS Core On Litt. (1809) vii, ix These 
committees when they meet, they elect onitof them to sit 
in the chair in Ukenease of the speaker. 

t o. The title of each of the 24 direetori elected 
annually by the East India Company to manage 
its affairs. Obs. 

x68x R. Knox Hisd, Ceylon Ep. Ded., To the. . Four and 
Twenty Committees of the Honorable the Eott-lndim 
Company. 1706 Lond. Gan. No. 49x6/3 A General Court. . 
to declare the Choice of the Govemour, Deputy, and 94 
Committeea. 1898 Bevbridoe Hist India I. 1. x. 99B Tha 
management was entruated to seventaan directors, or, as 
they were then called, committees. 
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d. aurf^Ctmmd/Utr(^aiiy^Hct^): * 
«oiiit of 11 nuinbiiik whole dntfai ue the fi nenc l e l 
nuigemcnt of the Hoqntal, and the q^MfstiMiit 
of new Govemon. 

tjfAct II Cm. /(Ctd'f./faetAeOb The wvtnd pmom 
lierein>after named . . are fierefay deaarad to be tha Preel* 
dent. Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation. 1890 Primtid NvHet^ 
Guy* Meetings of the Court of Committees will be 
held uDon the following dates. 

2 . law, A person to whom the charge of a 
lunatic or idiot is committed. 

8765 Blackstonk Cemm. 1. viii, (R.), If he be found mom 
he (the Lord Chancellor] usually commits the care 
of his person . . to some friend who is then called his com- 
mittee. iM Ln. St. Lronaeds Handy Bk, Pro^ Law 
xvii. xiB 'I'ne powers given by the Act . . may be exercised 
by guardians for infants, by committees for lunatics. 1884 
Timti 87 Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic 

F 1607 CowxL Initrfr, s. v., says ' This word secmeth to 
be something strangely used in Kitchin, fol. x6o, where the 
widow of the kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king' : but Kitchin Jurud. (1598) has l.c. 
'et sa feme est committee le Roy', translated (1653, p. 314) 
* 4fid his Wife is committed to the King*. 

IL Applied to a body : now (kjfmi ti'). 

3 . A body of (two or more) persons appointed or 
elected (by a society, corporation, public meetii^, 
etc.) fur some special business or function. (Cf. 
1 b, which shows that each member was originally 
called <z cotnmUteo.) 

Hence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblies : 

Commit tit qf the whole House : the whole of the members 
sitting as a committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ‘ committed or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Committee 0/ Supply ^ Committee tif Ways and Meane \ 
hence the phrases to resolve itse^ into a Committee, to go 
into Committeet to be in Commitieot etc. Select or Special 
Committee : one consisting of a small number of members, 
selected to investigate a special matter. Standiug Com- 
mittee : a permanent committee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them, yoini Committee', one com- 
posed of members nominated by two or more distinct 
bodies, such as the Houses of I^rds and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terms of joint action, adjust ditfer- 
ences, etc. 

i6ai Ei.sing Debates Ho. Lords <1870^ 30 The wholl 
House a Comittee, the same being adjourned ati HHtum, 
i6a6 Mkadr in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. HI. 9?<s The Com- 
mons having chosen a Committee of Eight . . to deliver some 
fourteen Articles against him unto the Lords. 1840 Sm E. 
Hkring Sy on Re tig. 18 Dec. vi. ai This grand Committee 
..did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar. cone. Ire- 
land 33 The examination of Colonell Audl^ Mervin given 
. .unto a select committee of the House of Commons. 1675 
OuiLBY Brit. Introd. 4 The East India Company . . Regu- 
lated by a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 
34 Assistants, lyn Swift Legion Club, Let them form a 
grand committee, How to pla^e and starve the city. 17*1 
Scots Mag. Aug. 388/a The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole house upon the . . bill. i8os 
Med. Jml. V. 3^6 The subscribers met, and named a Com- 
mittee of administration to reaulate the expences. 18x7 
H ALLAH Const. Hist. (1876) III. xv. 143 In June 1689 a 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the war in Ireland. i8m H> H. Wilson Brit. 
India HI. 55a The motion of the Marquis of Lsjisdowne 
for going into Committee on the Bill. iSyx RuaxiN Munera 
P, Pref. (z88o) iz, 1 had the honour of being on the com- 
mittee . . for the victualling of Paris after her surrender. 
s88o McCarthy Own Times 1 V. jviii. aSj Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in committee. 

+ b. A meeting or seasion of such a body. Ohs. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) p. xx, 1 was to go to Edin- 
buri^ to attend the committey of the Parliament. s666 
PxFvs Diary 14 June, Away to While Hall to a Committee 
for Tangier; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry, and a very full committee, lyxa E. Cooku Vey. 
S Sea 134 Tliis Day a Committee was held. 1741 H. 
Walpolk Lett. H. Mann aa Jan. I. 78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

III. attrib. and Comb., as committee chamber, 
day, meeting, room\ toommlttee out (see quot.); 
oommlttee-man, a member of a committee. 

s66e Trial Regie. 44 , 1 was admitted into the *Committe- 
chamber., 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 11 . 743 They mostly hod 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
^Committee cut. 1640-1 Kirkeudb. }Var.Comm. Min.-hk. 
(1855) 84 Johne Gordone. .undertakes to produce his sone. . 
at the next *Committie day. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 90 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
of the same kettle. , x6^ P'lmtlnm or O. Cromwell (167a) 
31 Ibe chief Committe-man of the Association. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. 1 . V. sT^The deputies., were anciently called 
committee- men. 1083 Lloyd Ebb 4- F tow 1 1 . 883 My father 
is gone to a *cominirt«e meeting. 179a Town Or Country 
Mag 93 Passing a *Committec-room, where only one member 
was holding a committee. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Ooiiuiii*ttoo v. tram,, to fur- 
nish with a committee ; Oomml-ttoeliig vb/. sb., 
the procedure of a committee ; Ooiiml*tt6#l8m. 

x8m Carlyle Cromwelt(iS7i)'V. 39 Caballinga and Cbm- 
mitteeinga 1864 Reader 03 Jan. 95 Mere encouragement 
of comniitteeism and private blatoncy. 1889 Home MU- 
sionnry (N. Y.)Dec. 37B They are officered andcommitteed 
from thetr own number. 

Comillitteeffillip (kpmitf jlp). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.) The office or function of a committee 
(now In sense a). 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 111. Wka (iSsx^ 98 Trusted with 
Committeeships and other gaiDfuJl Officea f8ia Examiner 


•8 Dsft ihiA A eonlrevsirsy rMp acting tbs eeomiiifoMddlp 

of a 

t Oh, [ad. L, cm- 

miHmt-om, pr. pple. of cmmitt&e,'} One wlio 
commit! somkbing to the charge of another. 

tywt Bf. G. Hoopsa Ptne, HonwCenvee, Kind 38 The 
Archbishop . . is not suppos'd to make the House a Com* 
miitce. .to Consider, and Report to the Committenu 

Oomaaittffir (k^|*tai). [f. Commit 4- 
One who commits (a crime, etc.). 

1838 Stewait Cron, Scot. 11 . 073 Tba that wes commit- 
tarMof the cryme. 1948 Bmnklow Lasnoni, xob, As well 
. .suflerers of such vices, as the committers, a 16x7 Hieron 
iVhs, 11 . Rgx Committers of all manner of vngodUneBse. 
sySa Carte Hist. Eng, 111 . 451 Any body that should., 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or committers of the 
king's murder, a 1834 Lahs Mot, 8 Pers. Dq/brmiiy Wks. 
360 A real committer of a murder. 

fb. absol. One who commits adultery or for- 
nication. Obs, (Cf. Commit 6 c.) 

1604 Dekeer Honest Wk. Wks. X873 IL 36 If all your 
committers stood in ranke They’d make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwell), .from hence to hell. 

Oommittiblo, var. form of Committablib. 
Committle, -y, obs. ff, Committrb. 
Oommitti^ (k/ftni-ti^), vbl. sb. [see -iMoi.] 
The action oi the verb Commit ; commisbion. 

1859 In Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. viii. ai The .. commit- 
tinge of administration of the go<kies of the intestate. 15B6 
THYNNBjn Holinshed Ckron. III. 1435 I'o be without the 
committing of a fault. 0x619 Donnb Biatkan, (1644) xaa 
Of Affirmations and Denyals, of Omistdons and Commit- 
tings. 1681 Hobbes Leviatk, 11. xxvii. 151 The Commit- 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth. 

D. The action of reierring to a committee : see 
Commit 4. 

1640 Ld. Dicbv Pari, Sp. 9 Feb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition may give countenance to that designe. 

Commi*ttlng« ppL a, [f. as prec. + -ino2 .] 
That commits, in various senses ; see the verb. 

x6Bx Flavel Riyht Mads Rqf. »8 llie committing actn 
of Faith, syss Burn Justice ofPeace, Commitment (L.), 
The commuting magistrate. x886 Pall Mall G. 84 Nov. 
9/a The committing magistrates . . were among those who 
memorialized for a reprieve. 

tb. That commits an offence, adultery, etc. ; 
lustful. (Cf. Commit 6 c.) Obs. rare-^K 
a 1^3 W. Cahtwrioht The Siege l v, He survey'd each 
Virgin With a most canr and committing look. s66o 
Gauden Brownri^ 835 They had such committing and 
scandalous looks. 

Committor (k^mi't^i). Law. [f. Commit v, 
4- -ou in its specialized sense as the correlative of 
-be] a judge (usually the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge oif 
another (the committee', see Comhittiuc j). 
Conunix (k^mi’ks), V, Forms: 5-6 oo(m)- 
myx, -ix(6, 6- oommix. [The pa. pple. com^- 
mixt, comyxt, is found in 15th c. (along with the 
sb. commixtion, commixion ) ; the present stem 
commix appears a good deal later. As the same 
relative order is found in the ense of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the latest of all ), 
the inference is that the L. pples. commixt-us, 
admixt'Us, mixt-us were first adopted as commixt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -/ was then 
taken to be the native ppl. ending, as in kisd \.cust), 
and commix, etc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
more fully s. v. Mix.] 

1 , trans. To mix or mingle together ; to blend. 
Now arch, or poet. 

c 1400 Pallad. OH Hush. i. 567 Figges grounds Comyxt 
with dour. X47X Ripley Comp, Alch. v. iv. in Azhm. '1658) 
Z49 Elements comyxt and wysely coequaL 1570 Deb Math. 
Pref. 9 llie Quantities 01 two thinges Comniixt. 159s 
Bossrwbll Armorte 11. 3a Cotes commixt with two of tne 
honorable Ordinaries. 1607 Topbell Serpents (x^3] 615 
Commixe the ashes of a Se^nt with . . the seeds or Fenu- 
greolc. 16x0 Barrouch Afeth, Physick 111. v. (1639) 106 
You may commix with the said things verjuyee. 1703 Art 
Or Myst. Fininers 8 }Vine-Coopers xa Beat them till they 
be throughly commix'd. 1709 Hkarnb Collect. 5 Dec. 
(Oxf. Hist. SoG.) II. 381 Tin and lead commixt. 1778 Jack- 
son Isinglass in Phtl. Trans. LXllI. 6 Commixing three 
spoonfuls with a gallon of malt liquor. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 178 Gore with foam commixed. 

D. of things immaterial. 

1596 Edward III, iv. iil 54 Profit must with honour be 
commix'd. s6oi Cornwallves Ess. 11. xxxi. (xdax) 56 This 
so sweetly commixeth her def«:t8 with those thoughts of 
liking, to^ J. Wbbr Stone-lleng ( xjaj) 8x9 They commixt 
set ^rms . . in one and the same Temple. 1674 Plavpord 
Shill Mus. I. 59 This Mood that is so commixt with fancy 
and airy reporu. fSep-ia Colbridob Friend (1818 » 1 . 134 
He will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1899 Fonslanquk Life ir Labouro (18741 537 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine, 
to. of persons. Obs. 

i6az Ainsworth Annot Pentat. Deut. xxiii. 8 They . . 
might enter into the congregatimfi and bee commixed with 
them. * 889 . Evelyn Misc. IVrit, (1805) 1x7 Lest, .a ceruin 
impure . . rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
citizens, a 1688 Bunyan Con/ess. Faith Wks. 63 The sons 
of God commixinjs themselves with the daughters of men. 

2 . To intermix, mix up ; to intersperse. 

< 99 * Nodody ^ Some-b 1x878) sm We will not have a 
Qawbacks hand comixt With suen heroick peeres. 1847 
H. Millbs First Impr. vL (1857) loa With these (fields] 
are commixed innumerable cottages. 


8 . Mr, {Mnjt,) ^ 

SM FomrMkmmf In HesL n Tlmse efo. 

awncs. .commix together daily, kh* Biiaiet iv. iL 
B5TbeSi^e,nio«dBii^the8li^thttfo«ouMM 10 
Sinina aTSapla, to^maiBiJx With, wlnda^ sMIMamlev 
Gretind LmsxC, Wearru m Booh 66 tlwo«i|h graedineas 
of booty, drew upon chem mine by commimxg wiBr tba 
buroing Ship, 1679 Fsim Eesg, Pm. Intereei Mm, 5a 
They will cominix as Iron and Qay. 1798 CL (^HutLi. 
Phase, Bhetorio 1 . sss So far is this pmsuie ttam ooim 
mixing with the pathos. 1849 Clough Aarir Poeme mv* 9 
Oh, with mine comniixiiw I thy breath of lin shon fooL 
t 4 . tffi/r. TocopElhte. Oh, 
s6so UsLkLWtSi. Aug, Citiio of Gad 961 The women with 
whome they [Devills] comixe. a66i Rowley TkrOo, Wonder 
IV. i, Curses the man she did oommix withal, 
t O 0 ]IUttl 3 Ea*ti 0 ll« Oh. rare, [n. of action t 
prec. vb. 4- •ation.I * Commixtiov. 

■8^ Sylvester DuBesrtas ti. i. Eden <1605) SO4 The trim 
commixation Of confus'd fancies, foil of alterauoo, Makai 
th* vnderstanding hull. 

OommiM^ qoinittixt (k^mi kst), ppl o. 
forig. ad. L. commixt-us, pa. pple. of commisef re, 
f. com- together 4- misce-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. commix (See above), thia 
was trented as its pa. pple., and spelt commix'd^ 
commixed,] Mixed together, commingled. (In 
early use cniefly participial : see the vbo 
e s4ao Pedlad. on Hntb. l 404 Lyme and gravel eomyxt. 
a sgoa T. Watson Poems iArh.) so8 Teares commixt shall 
further forth i»y good. tfiioW. Folkingham ArtqfSnrvey 
I. ii. 3 Simple, as Clay, Moulds . . Or commixt as . . clayisL 
sandie Earth. s6io Barrough Moth. Phvsich vii. xxl, (1039) 
A(i9 Commixed affects and caosea 1604 Westmacott Sertft, 
Herb. 8 It b.. drawn from commixed applea t8sow. 
ScoRBSBV Arctic Reg. I. 481 The two commixed massea 
Coauaiziaig (k^j^ml'kiig), vhl sb, [f. as prec. 
4- -IMG C] The action of the vb. Commix. 

16x0 Barsouch Metk, Physick ui. v. (1639) 106 The com- 
mixing of those things. 

Commlxlozi, obs. variant of Commixtion. 

a,i see Commix, Commixed. 
t Comxni'l^ V, Obs, rare, [f, Commixt ppl a . ; 
cf. Admixt. (The early pa. pple. commixted may 
have been directly f. L. ssCOMMlx. 

148X Caxton 7 'uite ^ Old Age H v. (it. Suppl.) The 
natural substaunce of the Soule Is symple, and is not com* 
posed nor commixted of partyes of dyuers naturea 1481 
Goid. Leg. 30/4 This holy sacrament in which the hrm A 
wyn ben commyxted. 1949 Ravnolo Byrth Mankynde 
Hh ij, Then wold they commixt them selre with the seed. 

Scot Discev. Witcher, xii* xxi. sap There are tn 
milke three substances commixted. 


Coiilliliartioi& (kifjni’kstian, -tjan). Oh. except 
in senses 5, 6. Also fi, 5 oommyzoion, -yzyon, 
5-6 -yooyon, -yotyon, oomnadxion. [ad. L. 
commixtion-em (n. of action I commixt- ppl. stem of 
commiscere to Commix), or a. its Fr. repr. commix- 
tion (15th c. in l.ittrd\ The early variant com- 
mixeion (with the ordinary -cion for ~tio») led to the 
forms commiccion, commiclion, commixion, of ’w\nGh 
the latter was in established use in 16-1 yth c. 
CoMMiHTiON represents another variety of the L.] 

1 1 . The action of mixing or blending together, 
commingling. Obs. 

1387 Trrvisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton') 34 By commixtion [ed, 
15S7 commixion] and medlyng . . the contre langage is 
appaired. 1460-90 Bk. Quintessence 11. at Wip commixtioun 
of 5 essence of gold and peerle. 1543 Thahbron Vigo*! 
Ckirurg. i. i. a Commixtion of humours, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1683 11 . xxiii. 138 United .. without any con- 
fusion, or commixtion. 1700 Parsons in Phil, Tram. LL 
G75 The commixtion of snow with aquafortia 

t b. Blending (of wines or tne like), garbling. 

s6o8 Penny tsss Farl. in Harl. Misc. (MalhJ HI. 7a It 
shall be lawful for muscadines, in vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of conunixtion. 
t o. of persons. Obs. 

1636 B. DACsfistr. MachiaaeFs Disc. Livy II. S74 A com- 
mixtion of new inhabitanta 1667 Uise. Relig. Eng. 34 The 
true Ancient Primitive Bpiscopiu;y..wa8 balianced or man- 
aged by a due commixtion of Presbyters therewith. 

p. 1393 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xx. '1495) 47 Couen- 
able and temperate commyccions of elementis. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. V. xi. in Ashm. (zGsa) zso Of kyndly Coni- 
myxyon. 1483 Caxton Gttld. Leg. 437/^ The preest maketh 
commyxeyon of wyne and water, igas Ld. Berners Froiss, 
II. xl. 184 By reason of commyctyon of this maryaga 
1687-77 Feltham Resolves I. Ixix. Z05 The height of friend- 
ship, when two similary Soub shall blend in their com- 
mixiona i^W. Rowland tr. Schrodeds Ckym, Disp. 
63 DofitillatioiK Infusion, Decoction, or Commiidon. B689 
C Packs tr. Glaubers Whs. 1. Z43 A spiritual Commixion. 

1 2 . Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 

c Z450 Mirour Saluacioun 1066 Marie bare vs a son with- 
out mans commixtionne. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VHl. 136 Ful3mge. .oute of wedloke with vnleueful com- 
mixtiona 1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. Z531) «os b, With- 
out the commixtyon of sex. 1673 Gillespie Eng. Pop, 
Cerent. 111. ix ijm The commixtion of Male and Femue, the 
procreation of Cnildren. 

153s More Con/nt. TindaleVIkM, 373/1 Geane foom 
anye late comniixcion and carnal knowledge of their wiuea 
tShZHecest. Doctr.fi ^ b, Unlawful commixion of a marryed 
man with anye other woman, titan with his owne wife. 

1 3 . Commixed condition or state, commixture. 

1438-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 3 Makings a commixtion of 

athynge profiuble with a sweetnesse mellifluous* 1536 
Bellendkn Cron. Scot, (iSaz) I. ao Praill. .alliat under ana 
commix tioun of blude. 1660 Boyle New Exf. Pkys. Meek 
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COmcOBIOlTB. 


I . (i6Sa) 4 Stopples, .of common Plaltter. .which would by 
rcMon of the cxqui»it« oommixtloD of iu MuUl pwu deny 
all aoceu to tlie exteriud air. 

fi. ifo6 Shaks. Tr.iif Cr. iv. ¥. ta4 Were thy conimixion, 
Gmke and Troian so. That thou could'st say* this liand is 
Gndan all, And this is Troian, 
t4. cofur, A mixture, compound. Ohs. 

1514 Barclay Cyt f UpUmdythm. (Percy Soc.) ed He 
cottthe make playstera, and newe commyxcyons. 1604 T. 
Wright /*as.\iam v. 171 So many tbousaud sauces, and com- 
mixtions of spices. 

6 . A*om. and Se. /.aw, (See quots.) 

idaS CoKX Litf. 177 a. Hotchpot . .a cppimixion of divers 
things tOMther. 17^ Easaiinc Prime, Sc. Law (1870) 117 
Thottgh the new i^cies could be produced from the coin- 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different pi^rietors, the same rule holda CttABH 

Techmol. uict.^ Commixtwn, a method of acquiring property 
in tlie Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong- 
ing to different proprietors xSga Austin (1879) 

II. Ivii. 93a So in the case of coinmixtion, specification, etc. 

6 . The putting of a small piece of the host into 

the chalice, typitying the reunion of body and soul 
at the resurrection. 

sSys W. E. ScuuAMORK Ifotitia Kuckar. 585 The Roman 
custom of putting a small piece broken otf the Host into the 
Chalice, .called the Commix tion, or Commixture: 
mix/Mrri> the word used in the following pages of the book.] 
Oommixtnra Ckjfmi’kstiuj). [ad. L. eommixt- 
iira, f. commxi - : sec prec. and -ijke.] 

1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to> 
gether ; union of ingredients or constituents. 

a sspa T. Wathon Peamu (Arb.) eoi But it so fast was 
fixed to roy hart, loind with vnseparable sweete commixture. 
1610 Bp. Hall Apoi. BrmvnLts j $6 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church. 1643 
Milton Divorce 11, xix. 1851 ) 1 14 The souls union and cum* 
mixture of intellectiiall delights. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
Exp. Philos. 111 . XXV. 85 Jarring interests and opposite 
views., are made to produce order by their proper coin< 
mixture. 1831 Fraser^s Ma^. IV. 354 A law enforcing the 
commixture ot tartar emetic in every gallon of spirit. 1869 
Farrar Fam. Speech iv. ( 1873; zas While all other longues, . 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change, 
b. (with 0 and //.) 

i6o7'ia Bacon Ess. Nohilify (Arb.) z88 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes (t6ta Arts], i^z Maynwasino 
Aue. Mod. Prrut. Physic 81 The various results from 
different commixtures. 1846 Hawthornk Mosses, Ea/pa- 
cimf s Dau., There had been such a coininlxlure. 

2. The condition or product resulting from mix- 
ing things together ; a mixture, a com{Miind. 

>893 Shaks. 3 //ett. 17, 11. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare. 
glew^ many Friends to thee, And now I fall. Thy tough 
Commixtures melts. 1601 Cornwallvicr AVz xv, Demetrius 
was a Commixture of venues, and vices, xyag Bkaolky Fam. 
Diet. s. V. Plantine, A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea*coal 
Ashes, and some 1 lone. Duiijz with it. 1794 .Sullivan Fie^o 
Nat. I. 939 Atmcmpheric air may be considered, .a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire. 1849 
Murchuon Sdurta xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture .. the 
indications of long and slow action. 1859TKNNRNT Ceylon 
1 1 . x. i. 578 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. 

1 8. Complexion (in ita earlier sense). Ohs. 

15B8 Shaks. L. L. L. v. L Faire Ladies, .their damaske 
•weet commixture showiie. Are AiigeU vailing clouds. 
t4 COMMIXTION J. Obs. 

i68a G. Vrrkon/,/A of If eylyn i8t Monks and Friers, 
who fancied themselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her. 

1 6 . Rons, and Sc. Law. ^ COMMlXTlOff 5 . 

S7. .£r.skinb is cited in WEBSTxa. 

6 . aCOMUiXTION 6 . q. V, 

s8|8o Nralr /fpf; I* '^his commixture, if 

not absolutely primitive, is . . of very venerable antiquity. 

Commli, -ly, obs. forms of Covily. 
Commo^on, -oyon, obs. ff. Commotiont. 
t GomnLOdatef V. Oh. [f, L. commodat- ppl. 
stem of commodihie ; see Comkods t;.] 

1. trans. To put in oider, adjust, arrange. 

1994 Parsons Confer. Success. 11. viii. 158 She . .may therby 
commodate many matters, and salue many breaches. 

2l To adiust. suit, accommodate ta. 
xdsfi^ARL Monm. Advi.fr. Pamass. 178 One who wisely 
knew liow to commodate his actions to but princes genius. 

8 . To lend. 

Hence Oo'xnmodatlxig vM. sh. and ppl. a. 

16x1 R. Fenton Usury x. iv. 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
modating, or lending. 1687 Daily Tel. 9 June 5/a The ac- 
commodating— or, to put it in Latinity more correct than 
that of the Statute, the ' oommodating — LibrviazL 

CoiII2liOdat6 (kfmd^dA), [ad. L. common 
dtU^um loan, neut. of commoddi-uSf pa. Pple. of 
commodd-re to accommodate, lend : cf. Fr. com- 
modat.] Rom. Law. A free loon of anything not 
perishable, to be returned unimpaired to the lender. 

170^-51 Chambers Cyr/. s. v., A commodate . . is gratia, 
and dom not transfer the property . .Things which Gonsuroe 
by us^ or time, cannot be objects of a commodate. 17^ 
Erskine Prine. Sc. Law (1809) 986 Commodate . . In thu 
sort ofloan, the property continues with the lender ; the only 
right the borrower acquires in the subject is ks use. after 
which he must restore the individual thing. sBsBColb- 
saooKB Ohlig-.f Centracis 1 . 75 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. t88o Muirhbad tr. ImstiS. Gmhte m. 1 90. 

Commodation (kpmAi^ jMi), [ad. L. com- 
f. commodd-tr : see Commodb v.] 
fl. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 
for use ; mutual arraugement. Ohs, 


W64B J. GERta JIfffh/ o me mm A^ Rffhi (1649I tj The 
danger of commodation on Mich concessions. 8677 Halb 
Prim. Orff, Mam, i. i. 5 Some Objects, .have . . a mediate 
and prepezetory usefulness to Mankind, though., in them- 
selves and immediately they have not that commodation. 

2. Law, The lending of a thing; to be returned 
after use unimpaired : cf. CoMMODATg sb, 7 Ohs, 
im West Symshol, l k 1 15 Of Commodaikm or Leading 
of thinges whidt may be restored.^ Commodatio^ is a Con- 
tract real I, whereby . .euen the verie selfe same thing in deede 
may be restored and not in liew thereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a liooke. tic. 16x1 R. Feni'om Usury 
1. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 

t ComUO'da, O. Obs, Chiefly 18 th c. [a. Fr. 
commodOf od. L. comniod-us that has due measure, 
■nitable, convenient, accommodating, etc., f. com* 
together + mod-us measure, due measure : see 
Mod*.] 

1. Convenient, opportune, Ruitable. 

1637 H BYLIN A HS7V. PurtoH 163 This is the place . . so pricked 
and commode, as 1 fiudeitin the. .said oldebooke. z6o8 Mas. 
Bbhn Oroonoko Wks. zBtz I. 164 We were dressed, so as is 
most commode for the hot countries. 1740 H. Walfolb 
Let. H. S. Conway q July, A vast palace, .vastly commode 
esMcialty to the acisbeo-part of mankind. 

2. Oi peisons: Accommodaiing; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const to. 

17M SrcELB CoHsc. Lovers v. iii, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire. 1798 Vanbr. ft 
CiR Prev. Hush. rv. i, So Sir ! tun not I very commode to 
you? 1760 C JoHNSioN (t&aa) 1 . 188 The com- 

mode matrons, and compliant fair. 

Oouunoda (k^m^ud), sb. Also 7 oomode. 
[a. Fr. commode (in Littrd in senses 1 and 3 ), 
subst. use of adj. commode : see prec ] 

1. A tall hend-drtss fashionable with women in 
the last third of the 17 th and first third of the 
i 8 th centuries, consUting of a wire frame>work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

<11688 ViLLrBRB (Dk. Buckhm.) Milit. Couple Wks. (i 7T5> 
198 At last the knight .. struck off her commode. z6u 
D’Urkev Marriage Hater Prol. 55 Wir'd Coniode. .Cock d 
'I'hree Stories high. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 1 . x. 7 
.Stiff Commodes in Triumph star'd Above their Foreheads 
half a Yard, a 1717 Parnell Allegory on Man 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 
commodes. 1730 Mrs. Dblany AutNnog. tfr Corr. 1 . 33S 
They would be as awkwnvd here as if I was to wear a com- 
mode. 1876 PiJtNCHi CVr/. Oz/Mvrel. 130.^ 1883 Ashton 
Soc. LiftQ. Anne 123 ‘j’he commode originated in the 
court of I.ewis XIV and was there called a foatemge because 
it had been introduced by Mile. Fontange. 

+a. [cf. CoMMODKti. 3.1 A procuress, bawd. Obs, 
1711 CiBBBR Ceesar EpiL. Was it not Bold. .to. .make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love. 1733 Foora Eng. in Paris 
1. (1763^93 A pretty Lodging we hav^it upon; tbeMistress 
a Commode, and the Master a—. 

3. A piece of furnituie with drawers and shelves ; 
in the l^roora, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.) ; in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiiTonier. 

1766 F. Tytler in Lounger No. 79 p 5 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes. 18x3 
Scott Let. 99 Oct. in Lockhart, We did not open Mr. 
Baldoi^’s commode . . Lady Scott, the party moat inter- 
ested in the drawing room, thinks mirrors . . better things. 
18^ Miss Mitpokd pillage Ser. 11. (186.P 353 An inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commode, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, Mrched upon long legs, 
and surmounted by four shelves enclosed within glam doors. 
iS6a H. Aiok Carr M Carrlyon 11 . 179 A few ri« Icety chairs 
and tablea, beds, and commodes. 1890 Boston (Mass.) Jml, 
95 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit .It has the 
wide Frenis bureau and the 1890 English coizynode. 

4. A small article of furniture enclosing a chamber 
utensil : a closc-stool. 

1851 Times z Apr. X1/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affo^ing great comfort to invalids. 1877 Pall Mall G, 4 
Mar. xi/a At the corner of this passage . . is a commode for 
the use of the women. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.y as commode box, 

1693 Lend. Gao. No. *839/4 A Commode Box with a Head- 
dress. 

t CoxnmO'de, v. Obs. [ad. L. commodore to 
suit, etc., f, commod-us suitable : see Cohmod* 0 .] 
a. To suit. b. To fit or furnish with (something 
appro{)riate\ O. To put in order, repair (cL 
Accommodate 8 \ 

x668 R. Franck North. Mesm. (z89i)68 By noon, .the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage 1663 J. Webb 
Stone-Henr ^ Modem Architects, .have thought fit 
to commode every Order of Columns with a propordonate 
Pedestal. ^ Ibid, 53 Scamozai was the first that commoded 
Columnations with PedeMals. 1765 Projects in Ann. Reg, 
170/a It would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

tCommo'dalj, adv. Obs. [f. Commode a. -f- 
-LT^.l Conveniently. 

1749 H. WAtrai.E Lett. If. AfaHifCxB34^1I.967 You found 
Che whole garden . . spread with tents which remained all 
night ve^ commodely. 1750 — Lett. Montagu No. zo8 It 
wOl fall in very commodely between my parties. 

t Commo^dement. [fi Commode v. <i> -meet.] 
Accommodation, conveniencing. 

s6mZ. Coke Lagieki^. SuppUk Thecommodement of the 
puhlike in the appendi^a ef an holy peace. x6s7 Tomun- 
soH Renoeis Disp. Prek, The advantage and commodeHieoS 
of the publick in general. 

Commoder, var. of Commotbie, Obs, 


+ Conuno'dsrsto, m. Obs, [ad. L. commode* 
rdt-ue brought into the right measure, ciaqt, 
pa. pple. ot^cemmoderdrit t com- •¥ modcraro to 
Keep within due measure ; see Moubrate.] 
Brought into due measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. 

1647 Wakd Simp. Cobler 37 Such a commodeiate way, es 
shall best please him [God], and profit bis Churdios. 
b. Duly proportioned, commensurate to, 

1690 Bulwee Anthrepemet. 171 We must detract rouie- 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to the opera* 
tion of Nature. 

’fCdBUIIO'dmktft, V, Obs. rare-K [f. as 
prec. : see -atsS.] h‘ans. To fashion according to 
moderation ; to keep in a middle course between 
two extremes. 


1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 37 The Independent way . . the 
Presbyterian way . . when 1 consider how the Parliameut 
will commoderate a way out of both. 

t Commodera-tion. Obs. [f. as prec. : cC 

Moderation.] 

1. The due adjustment and proportioniog (of 
things) to each other, or to any lunction or use. 

S541 R. Copland Galyen’s Tempeutyke s E j b, In Sym- 
metrye, that is to say, that in coiupetciice and commodera- 
cyon of BDial conduites lyeth artd consisteth the heltlk 
1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 49 So exacte therfore is the 
makyng therof, and with suck commoderotion is it 
measured. Ibid, v. 64 I'he commodcratioo of ac^, and 
fiery substaiince. 1690 Hulwxr Anthropomet. xvii. 179 In 
all p.irts there is . . a certain cummoderation of the quantity 
of parts to the actions of them. 1697 Tomlinson Renan's 
Dtsp. xo That which changeth the cummoderation and cuii- 
sisteni^ of the matter. 

2 . l^lie taking of a moderate or middle course. 
1607 Schol. D^. agst. Antit'hr. 1. it 67 A shewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of cummoderation with it. 

t Conuno'derator. Obs. ran. [f. as prec. : 
see Moderator.] One who takes or follows a 
middle course ; on advocate of moderate courses. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antickr. 1. ii. 65 The wandnng 
pathes which have GMtrected the commoderators uf all 
times, some of whom will hauc pictures but no images, some 
ima^s but not so many. 

t Comiliodiate, v. Obs. rare^^. [irreg. f. 
CoMMODi-ous (or its source) + -ATE-**.] • Commode v. 

1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Civ. l^i'arres Eng. iv-v. 38 
A place whereby the enemy was much commodioted for the 
annwance of Normandy. 

t Commodie. Obs. rare. [Perhaps merely on 
error for eommoiiitie, but possibly repr. an assumed 
L. *commodia : see Commodious.] Commodity. 

1590 Latimer Last Serm, bcf. Edw. VI, zzv He was a 
Carnal Gospeller, .to gette somwhat by it, and to Nerve his 
commodie. 1649 {title), A Tragi-Comedy . . or a Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Commodie, -ye, obs. ff. Comedy. 
f CommodiO'Gdty. [f. med.L. commodios-us 
COMMODTOUB + -ITY.] Convenience. 

1589 Tri. Love ^ Fortune iii. in HazL Dodsley VI. i8b 
Unless it be for my commodiosity. 

Commodions (k^m^R’dias), a. Also 5-6 
-iouee, -youa(e, 6 -iua. [ad. F. commodieux, 
-erne ( 15 th c. in Godef.), med.L. commodids-tts 
(Du Cange), an irregular formation on L. com* 
modum convenient, a convenience, as if there had 
been a L. \ommodia, like perjidia, etc. Cf. L, 
perfidus, per/idiosusy F. perfide, Eng. perfidious^ 
fl. Advanugeous, beneficial, profitable, of use. 

€ 1^ Pallad. OH Hush, 11. 140 Laiide argillose. . Ys com- 
modiouse. 15x3 Act Z4 «t >5 r!en. Will, c. 3 Worstedes, 
saies. and stamins. .bene right acceptable and commodious 
marenaundises. 1949 Boorde Introd. Knowl z^9 Thera 
[in Shetland] is nothing the wlwche is commodious nor 

¥ leasaunt, except fyshe. 1991 W. Clowes Treat. Lues 
^enerea\ibyj) 906 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall, tygx Johnson Rambler No. Z55P3 
When a position teems, .with commodious consequences, 
tb. Const, to ! unto), for. 
eigpa Pallad, on Hush. xn. The pyue unto all thing 
under sowc Is commodious. 1^-3 Act 94 Hen, V/fl, c 9 
A good, .ordinance. . riglit commodious for toe pubUke wtaie 
of this rcH]me. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. iCamden 
Soc.) I. 90 Drinckc Mthe commodius and pleasaunt to thein 
which are acaistomed thereunto. 1977 B. Cjooue Htres* 
bach's Husb. U586) i. 33 A Pulse, .that is most commodious 
for man and beast. i6so Guilum HereMry iii. ii. (t66^ 
xoi Very necessary and commodious to be inserted in this 
|dace. 1646 Six T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 14 No way 
commodious unto us. 1748 Haetlby Observ. Man k iv. 

• 455 Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves aud 
others. 


2. Convenient, serviceable, handy, arch. 

*549 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer Pref., An ordre for praier 
. .more profitable and commoilious, then that whtche of late 
was vsed. .more commodious, .for that the rules be fewe ft 
easy. 1570 Deb Mcdh. Pref. 5 For spede and iiuire com* 
modious calculation. 1664 Power Exp. Pmlas, u. 137 His 
commodious Solution of Difficulties. 1790 Johnson Rambler 
No. 9 p I This practice is a commodious subject of raiHery 
to the gay. 1781 ^ L, P.y Pope Wks. IV. » An edition 
equally cheap and more commodious. 1884 Diidui Libr, 
Comp. p. i, A work, .commodious in form, 
b. Const. f/d, oba.\ 

e xfio Inuelend Dimh, Child in Had. Dodsley IL 971 , 1 
cannot Invent A way more commodious to my judgment. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exptr., Quick-silver.. is much more 
eommodioas for the ExperuBenl. lyeg Moxon Meek, Ejcerc, 
ao8 This Tool is aaost commodious to serve yon, S7S9 
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PonMjnt, IV* $49 piait newt, ro m w orfim t for Mnrin, 
tfi4 Seorr atlvt, Uythit w«y the. .geienl had emtaa 
to ■pproaeh. .at bum! comiaodiout for hit cavalry. 

1 8. Occurring conveniently ; opportune. OAt, 
li^ BiaLB (Douay) • ilfaar. xiv. 5 Having gotten a cou. 
modiout time for hit madnet. ino tr. Mirr* 

Stm *9 130 Thievet teue’bn goods by the commodiout flight 
of their owners. 

t 4 . Ofpenons: Aocommodating. Oh. 

1606 Shaxs. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ti. 197 llic AiTot will not doa 
more for an Almond, then be for a oommodious drab. 

6. Serviceable or convenient for accommodation^ 
shelter, or the like : a. with y&r, to. arch. 

sflM Gravton Ckrvn. II. 9 Places whic^ were very com* 
modtus for the enemies. i6zi Bibi.b Actt xxvii. xa I’he 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 167a Marvxli. 
Reh. Transp. 1. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi^ 
gation. syw D* Foe't TourGi. BHt. 11 .^ The Isle of 
Caldey. .safe and commodious for Men of war. 

b. absoL Furnishing good and ample accom- 
modation; conveniently roomy, spacious* Now 
the usual sense. 

(x494 Fab VAN vii. 4x4 The orcharde. .whiche was passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. X548 liooROB 
Dytiaty i. 033 To alter olde buyldyng in-to commodyout 
and pleasauiit buyldyngej 1553 Edkh Treat. Nrwe lud. 
(Arb.) az lliis Malaccha hath a goodly and commodious 
nauen. xvM T. Jefferson /fViY. (z8^) 11 . 3 One of the 
tafesl and most commodious ports in the world, zygy 
Bewick Brit. Birdt (1847) I. p.‘’xix, These commodious 
dwellings, z^ McCulloch A cc. Brit. Empire tz8s4} 1 . 559 
A farm, .furnished with commodious buildings. 

■fO. Said of ii/c, living \ Endowed with con- 
veniences, comfortable. Obs. 

iSflo in Strype Reel. Mem. 11 x. xxvii. saa Things need- 
ful, for the commodious livingof his natural subjects 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiii. 61 Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodions living. 1663 Cowley Ferees ♦ 
PSsi. (1669) 84 My life . . is a great deal moreeasie and com- 
modious than thine. 

CommodioiUllj (k^m Ju-diMli), adv. [f. prae. 
+ -LT^.] In a commodious manner: ta. advan- 
tageously, profitably (obs.) ; b. convenicutly, now 
Bi/. in respect to ready access and roominess. 

c 14x0 Pallad. em Hueb. 1. a8 Elce se thi lande Be bering, 
and comniodtously stande. a 1^35 More On the Passten 
Wks. 1093/1 He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously l^traye hym. 1589 Puttbnham En^. /Wxi>([Arb.) 
70 An inscription such as a man may conunodiously 
write or engraue vpon a tombe. Z667 Milton P. JU. x. 1083 
To pass coinmodiously this life, sustain’d By him with 
wiy comforts. Z67B Petty P<d. Anai, (t6gt) 79 Ireland 
lieth Commodiously for the Trade of the new American 
world. Z784 Johnson Let. Reyneldt 9 Sept. Who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the Duke, zflaj 
J. Badcock Bam. Amutem. 147 In this state it is more 
commodiously transportable. x8e3 Macavlay Miec. IVrii. 
(i860) 1 . 198 This name so commodiously vague. z^9 
Thiilwall Greece Vlll. 313 It lay very conun^iously for 
the prosecution of [their] designs. 

CommodioUBneSS (k^^R-dipsnds). [f. as 
prec. r -HKsa.] Commodious state or quality : 

fa* Advantageousness, suitableness, conveni- 
ence. Obs. 

S570 Dee Math. Prtf. 18 For commodlousnes, necessity, 
and auantage. z|^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx f a Ibe 
commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 1658 A. Fox tr. lPuri9*Snrg. v. 34a A 
Barber knoweth the commodlouaness of soft fingers at the 
touching of veins. Z708 J. Cmamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
ni. X. (Z743) 859 An admirable commodiousnesa . . to travel 
from London. Z750 Xr. Leottardus* Mirr. Stones zaa Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousneaa 
of ornament. zSoy G. Chalmerb Caiedmia 1 . 1. i. 4 Regions 
that offered, .eveiy commodiousness of water, 

b. esp. in reference to convenience of position, 
accessibility, and (usually) aropleness of room. 

X376 Fleiuno Panopiie Eb. X96 The comroodiooBnesae of 
the |>lacc, where hee abidetn. 1847 Sfrigoe Angtsa Redtp. 
IV. vii. (z8^) a«9 Through the commodiouBness of iu situa- 
tion. .as lying but eighteen miles north from Oxford. 1673 
Temfui Ess. IreL Wks. 1731 1 , xia The Trade of a County 
arises from . . the Commodlouaness of Ports. 1796 Morse 
Amor. Geof. II, 487 The commodioosness and length of 
their canals are incredible. t8xe Wblungtom in Gurw. 
Disp. IX. 333 Adverting to the size and commodiousness of 
the buildings. zCgo Hawthorne Scarlet L. ix, Such com- 
modiottsness of situation. 

t Commo'ditable* a. Obs. rare. [f. COHUO- 
DiTT + - ABLE.] Fit foT purchase or sale. 

1790 J. Riciurdson Fugiiipe iv. ii. (1793) 59 A cargo of 
more commoditable merenandiae. 
t OommO'ditaiUlz a. Obs, Also 6 orron. 
-itlous. ff* Commodity : cf. necessitous, etc., and 
see -0U8.J Having commodity; convenient; ■■ 
Commodious. 

>8TS ^i*c. Trtmhl, FrasuttPbrd (1848) 35 Moste 

commoditiout to the use and edification off the dkurche. 
1603 Knollbb Hiat. Turks, A multitude of pioners to 
asalie the wm^ more commoditouB for his great ormie. 

Commodity Forms: 5-6 00m- 

(m)odlta(e, -oyta, 5*7 oom(m)odltle, -dytle, 
-deti^ (5 oomodyiee, oomaditLe), 7 oomoditgr, 
6- oommodlty. [a. F. rommoditi (15th c. in 
Littri), ad, L, eommoditSt-em due measure, fitness, 
convenience, complaisance, f. commode i see 
CoMMODB CL The concrete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modem languages.] 
fl. As a quality or condition of things, in rela- 
tion to the desires or needs of men, etc. ; The 


speare calls comnuxUty, and wliat we 
dieocy. 
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quality of being 'commodious^; 
suitaMlity, fitting utility 3 comanodionaness. Ohs. 

s4|b litaiCkrpu. TrtpL v, Thm ww al that Uiyhl da 
plfsaaoncB Toaay harm and aU comimditRa tma L a men t 
kPiteoue Treat, in MarL MUc. (Malh.) 1 . w^Tbey had 
the vauntage of vs. .for the ooramodyte m the pleoe hmg 
aboue va tfiia-d I.ambari>e Peramh Kent (i8b 6) laoSent 
. .to e^e the comiao d itie of the bavefis, X577 fi. Ooeoa 
HeresbaeKe Hmb. u (zs86| 46 b, Of the commoditte of 
water who doubteth, withotit whose use no man is able to 
live. z6tg G. Sahovb 7 Vww. 13R Vulcan . . the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire, a rdfle .Sir T. Bsowmt 
Tracte 11684) 83 Of iinguiar use and commodity, 
fb. Convenient access to or supply of. Obs. 

CBSapWoLBEV ill Ellis Or^, Lett. 1. Z04 ll. 7 Summe 
. .place, wher 1 may have enmodyte of Physycyans. 134# 
Compl. Scotl. XV. X31 Ve can hef na comodita oi the neces- 
sair thingis that ar requiriL 

2 . As a property of the person, etc., aifected : 
a. Convemenoe. Ohs. or arch. 

1488 CaxtomCAox/. GoddesChytd. at Snehemen nnreaon* 
ably . . enclinc to the rest and commodyte of the body, isat 
Lr>. Dacwx in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 86 I. 347 A surceace of 
warre. .is only for their and the Duka commoditie. x6ia 
BaERswooo Lang. 4 Retie, xiii 141 Not to be taken as a 
nileofnccemity. .but. .ratner. .as a rule of commodity. 1774 
Johnson Diary Tour IVaies 4 Aug., Only one lower had a 
chimney, so that there was [110] commodity of living. x868 
Browninq Ring tfrBh. 1. 690 The lawyer’s pleadings. • 
Doubled in two. .For more commodity of carriage, 
tb. Expediency. Obs. 

x^S Parsons Chr. Ejcere. 1. x, 117 A consideration of 
commoditie, whereunto commonly eche man is prone by 
nature. zgM Sham. John 11. 1. 573 Since Kings breaks 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaioe be my l^ord, for 1 will Wor- 
ship thee. i6z4 1 '. Adams Devils Banguei 83 They wil 
heare vswilliimly if our Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie. 1788 CowFM Corr. (1834) 11 . xy> What Shak- 

call political expe- 

t o. Advantage, benefit, profit, interest : often 
in the sense of private or selfish interest. Obs. 

sSyz R. Edwards Damon k P. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 4z, 
1 Will use his friendship to mine own commodity, ifiat 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iii. xv. (1676) 65/z Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions. x6s5 Fuller Ch. HUt iv. i. 
f za His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then Lommodity . . of England. Z670 Penn Addr. Prot. 11, 
V. (1693) X63 Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
their own Commodity. 1836 Emerson Kaiure. Commodity 
Wks. Bohn) 11 . 1^3 Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature, 
t d. cotter. Profit, gain. 

*677 Hxllowbs Gneuanis Chron. 91 If he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget otherwise to 
recoinpence him. 1630 K. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 336 
'X'hcse Indies, .yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king. 

3 . (with a and //.) A convenience, advantage, 
benefit, interest. Obs. or arch. 

1586 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. Z531) bi Other commotMees 
folowynge of the same. 1578 Aur. Grimdal Let. in Fuller 
Ck. nut. IX. iv. • 9 The re^ij^ cf Homilies hath his com- 
modities. s6za {title\ An Old Thrift newly levived, wherein 
is declared . . the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forresta Z670 Baxter Cwnr Ch. Drv. 153 
Hypocrites, who will do an3rtiiing in compliance with their 
own comnu^ities. x8s3 Lamb Elia l^r. i. ii. <1865) 13 Ills 
many commodities incidental to the life of a public office. 

+4. Convenient juncture of events ; opportunity, 
occasion. Obs, 

Z55Z in Strype Reel. Mem. II. 11. i. S54 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their letters, a 1555 Bf. Gaiuinre 
in Abp. Parked s Corr. 99 Having commodity to send this 
bearer . . to the University. i6zo V*ct Doncaster Let. in 
Ef^. 4 Germ. (Camden Soc.) 74 Your Lordship shall hear 
from me anync by the first commodity I can make. 3630 
Lithgow Trap. ix. (x68a) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship . . we hoised sayL 

6 . concr. A thing of * commodity a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind ; esp. in pi. useful 
products, roateri.Tl advances, elements of wealth. 

c Z400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxii. loz pe land of Inde et fm 
maste plentifous land of folk pm es owerwhare, by cause of 
he grete coinmoditez [Fr. hoHtee\ hat it has h^rin. Z43S-90 
tr. Jligden (Rolls) 1 . 389 Flandres . . is replete with mony 
commodites, as with pastures, bestea, marchaiidise, waters, 
haiicnes. 14^4 Fabyan i. iv. iz Y" Ryuer of Thamys. .with 
also the Coiraodities tbeninto adioynynge. 1333 Eden 
TreeU. New Ind. (Arb.) 5 Euery parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y* sayd new found landea. 1594 Nordbh Spec. 
Brit., Eseex (Camden Soc.) 8 Ilopps, a commoditie of 
greate and oontinuall use. 1649 Sbldrn Laws Eng. 1. xlvii. 
(1739) 80 They now think a Bishoprick but a naked com- 
mo'm^. dhgf Aubten Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cattle, Come 
and all Commodities will thrive, xflw Hazlitt Lect, Drmsm, 
Lit. XTf CoaimaDd over the grou commodities of life. 

6 . Spec, iu Comm, A kind of thing produced 
for use or sale, an article of commerce, an object 
of trade ; in pi. goods, merchandise, wares, pro- 
duce. Staple commodity \ leading article of trime. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1659) 11 . x6o Commodytes . . commynga 
out of Spayne, And marefaandy . . Bene fygues, raysyiiB, 
wyne huuaxdt, and dates, z^ Act 3 J/en. kJJ, c. B Every 
Merchant . . Bhall imuloy ttie Money . . upon the Com* 
BBodities of this Land 1390 Shakb. Cosn. Srr. iv. iii. 6 
Some tender monie to me . . Some offer me Goounodititt to 
buy. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. 1. ii 17 There it a due 
price to be set upon every saleable c om m o dity. 1691 Locke 
Mosuy Wks. 1737 11 . 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
able by Money. 1699 Bentley PhaL 399 Money was at 
that time a scarce Commodity in Greece, sflig M<^Cullocii 
Pel. Eeon. lu. vi S94 Money b itself a commodity, whose 
value depends on the same circumstances chat deirrmine 
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sflofl 0 EEIIEE Munsib laod^ Tha 
the oommcdicy. ntfoia wTPbiiei* W 

maxime of Pdnciclaits, ^at Che cAiimcD pf rirtdfjs a Com- 
modity. B^ Psdgtsr Errors Cenonred H. | r. T^ first 
Comnodity a young TradescMn m to sab la ^ own 
Honesty, tifly yutum Lott. xH, se 'i1»v*‘7<mrofprto««s ^ 
a nerbhable Commodity. slBg fh. Ktama EeMLl^tyfm 
16 T'hestapb commodity of my fetters. 

1 7 . A quantity of wares, parcel, Mot • Alaoy^. 

Msih Shaks. I Non. ly, L ii 93 , 1 wold thoo and 1 knff>> 
wheie a Coouaodicy of good names were to be bought. /h$A 
iv.ii. 10 SuchaCommoaitfeofwsrme slaoes,a 3 hsid a* Ifeoo 
heare the DeolTl. as a Drumme. iflot — / serf. N* itL I. so 
Now loue in hb next commodity of hayre, send thee a 
faeani 

t b. spec, iu T6-x7th c. ; A parcel of goode lold 
on credit by u usurer to a needy penon, who inund- 
diately raised some cash bv re-selling them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer fiimiielf (tea 
D'lsraeli Cur. Lit., usury). 

An accommodation of tbb kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
as a commodity 4/ brown paper, or the like : see Nares. To 
take (clap) np a commodity : to obtain such an accom 
modation. 

1390 Greene Never too late (t6oo) 56 If coyne want, 
then eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a cossmodity (If 
so much credits be left), sets Nasme Chriile T. 47 a, 
A hundred pound commodity . . b not forty pound money. 
1609 Shake. Mens. /or M. iv. iiL 5 Here's yong M'. Rash, 
hee\ in for a commoditie of browns paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and seuenteene pounds, of which hee made fiue 
Markes readfe money. 1608-48 DBKinta Eng. Villmnies 
{title 0/ ch.), T'he Manner of undoing Cfemlemen by taking 
np of Commodities, a 1630 Brome Mad Couple u. Wks. 
18^73 I. ar My husband, .lent you the last Terme a hundred 
TOund, which hee assign'd to me ; and now 1 have it in 
Commodity. 

t CknDQLxnodomff, Oh, [app. ad. L. eommodum.'] 
- CoMMODiTT 9 e ; * singular commodamc ' « tn- 
diyidual or private interest. 

a 1308 Skelton yox Populi 393 Thus b cure welthe un- 
done By syngtilar commodome. 

Comtaoaore (kp‘m9d&*i). Forms: 7 eom- 
mandore, 7-8 oonunador(o, 7^ oommodoro. Hii 
17th c. (under William III) eommanebre, possibly 
ad. Du. kommandeur (see Commawubb) ; sotne 
have conjectured a corruption of Sp. comendadbr ; 
but no contact with Spain appears in the early 
instances.] 

1 . Nerval. An officer in command, ranking above 
captain and below rear-admiral. 

a. in Brit, and U. S. 

In the Britbh navy the rank b a tempor a ry one, given to 
senior officers in ccimmand of detached squadronB. It U of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
pay and allowances of a rear>admiral) has a captain under 
nim, while in the second he has not. 

In the U. S. navy (since 1861) the commodore may com- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first*claBs war-ship. 

z6^ Land, Gas. No. 31B4/X The Commandore Joyned 
them with above 500 Sea-men. xyM /bid. No. 39x3/3 (Japtain 
Gibson in the Bridgwater being Cominadore* OSterv. 
cone. Navy 36 A Captain of a Mui of War dbtlnxuiahed 
by a broad Fennont, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degree of Brigaoier-GenersL 1748 Anson*s 
Voy. I. i. 5 Whatever depended on the Ommoaorc, was so 
for advanced. 1797 J. Lind Lett. Nary t. 34 A commodore 
is only an occasional dignity, .when the commission ceases, 
ho descends again to the rank of a private captain. 
Marsvat/’. Simple xvi, Our own commodore had 
the signal of our recall. 

b. An officer of like rank (tempora^ or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app. 
originally applied to Dutch commanders. 

1697 Land. Gas. No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral NeviU. Com- 
madore Mees, and severm ower English and Dulcli Com- 
manders. syn W. J. Bruyde Voy. Levant v. 14 At tha 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 1799 
MACBNa Insurances 11 . 53 ’The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano* 18^ Burton Scot Abr, 11 . 316 He wss mada 
commodore of the Russian fleet. 

2 . As a courtesy-title, applied to : a. 'the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war are 
cruising in company ' ; b. a like officer in a fleet 
of merchantmen ; o. a c^tain of pilota 

1838 Hull Pilota^ Act 17 To their clerk, coramodota of 
pilots, or other officer. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word^bk.^ 
Commodore, .a title given by courtesy to the senior captain 
. . also imported into the East India CompanyT vussab, tha 
senior being so termed, inier ee. 

d. The president of a yachtxlub. Also, his 
vessel at club-regattas. 

iflte lUsutr, Lena. News XLl 1 . 6x7/3 The Prince of Wales 
Yacht Club, .the first prise was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 1890 Glasgow Herald June 6/9 Mr. John 
Neill, comme^ore of the club, was flag officer. .The vSmtors 
on bebrd the Commodore included, etc. . .Course ftom com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 

3 . The commodore's ship. (Ct Admibau) 

1694 LimuEU. Brief Ret. (i 8 S 7 ) IH* 374* >n*n ^warr 

to cruise at the Chops of the Channel, and tha Hampton 
Court to be commodore. 1708 Londl Gas. No. 44e3/7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 

b. (See qnots., and 2 d.) 

S769 FALcoama Dkt. Maoino (1789), Commodore b abo 
a name given to some select ship in a fleet of merchantmeii. 
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wfho Itadf t>i« van in time of war, and carriaa a liaht in hie 
top. 1I47 Hill in Gwue Birds ^ Jamaica 435 The egg- 
gathering ia regulated by a custom which recognises the 
first-coming vessel a« commanding for the season. The 
second vessel in seniority is called the Comnotodore : the 
first being. . the Admiral. iMy Smvth Sailors Worddik, s.v. 
t Oo'miliodoiljl, a. Obs, rare. [f. L. com- 
mod-us convenient + -01/8.] *1 Commodious. 

1677GA LR Crt, GsHtiles II. iv. 279 A Sagacious prudence 
. . to find out what I^ws are best and most commodous. 
Ibid. x8o What is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation . . of their Societie. 

t Commodllla*tion. Cbs. [ad. L. commo- 
dulatibn-tm symmetry (in Vitruv. III. i.\ n. of 
action f. '^commodul&ri^ f. com- + modiddri to 
Modulate.] Symmetrical correftpondency. 

15^ Haydockr tr. Lonmsso I. 87 This correspondencic is 
by Vitruvius called Comroodulation, ifisy Hakrwill Apol. 
290. 2669 A. Drownk Ars Piet. 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole . . by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 

t Commody, adv. Obs. App. for L. commodi 
conveniently. (Perh. an error of transcription.) 

2415 Ord. U^kittiu^toH's Alms-house in Entick Londen 
<1766) IV. 354 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto, 

Commoeve, obs. form of Commovr. 
t Conuiioi'glie. Obs, [a. of. commoine ( 1 5tb c. 
in Godet.), 1. com-^motm monk: cf. con/rire.'] 
Fellow-monk, brother-monk. 

S4S5 PastOH Lett. 1 . 19 The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortea 262a Seluln Notes to 
Drayton's Poly-olb. xl xpa With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and iii other Monkea 1670 Blount Law Diet. 
t Oommol&te, v. Obs~^ [irreg. f. L. com- 
tnol-ift to grind thorou^^hly, pound, f. com- + mol- 
ire to grind.] 'To CTrinde corne, or the like' 
(Cockeram pt. ii. 1623). 

tComniOli’tion. Obs. ran, [ad. L. *commo- 
lilidH'em, n. of action f. commolit- ppl. stem of 
commol-Hn : see prec.] Grinding toother. 

26^ Sir T. Browns Pseud, JS/. in. xxiL (x686> 230 Birds 
•wallow hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
commolition. grinding, and compression of their aliment. 

Common (kpmon), a. Forms: 5-6 oo(m)- 
mun, oomune, 3 7 oommunej (3-4 oo(m)muy]i, 
5 oomvyne), 3-6 oo(m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4~5 oo(m)mown(e, 4-6 -omi(e, -yn, oomyne, 
4-5 oomone, 4-6 oommone, 4-7 oomon, 5- com- 
mon. [Early ME. co\m)mun^ a. OF. comun ( Pr., 
Sp. comun. It. commune) :~L. commun-is. The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful ; ? f. com- to- 
gether + •mums {:—moinis) bound, under obliga- 
tion (cf. early Lat. munis obliging, ready to be of 
lervice, and immunis not under olnigation, exempt, 
etc.); or ?f.com- together unus, in early L. 
oinos one. The former conjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
cognate with OTeut. gu-maini-g, OIIG. gimeini, 
OE. ^emdsne, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, IMENB, was superseded by the Fr. comun \ 
the accentuation comu n is found as late as the 
16th c. in verse ; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13th c., the popular form had become 
co'mun, whence co'myn^ co min, co men, and the 
modern pronunciation. Chaucer and Gower have 
both ; comu*n{e being usual at the end of a line.] 

1 . Of general, puldic, or non-private nature. 

1 . ' Belonging equally to more than one ' (J.) ; 
possessed or snared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things in question), t To have {anything) 
common with : now, to have in common with : see 
CoMMOKJ^. 13 d. 

a vymCursorM. a445(Cott.)To pantur commun |mi laght ka 
land. ijBa Wyclip Acts ii. 44 Also alle men that bileuydeu 
weren to gidere. and hadden alle thingis comyn [so 16x2]. 
1543-4 Act 9 K Hen. VIII, c. la I'he greate Tui^e, common 
enemy of all christendome. 2577 B. Googb Heresbacks 
Husb. 111.(1586) 144 Goates have many thinges common with 
sheep. 1590 SncNssa F. Q. 11. iv. x8 Vvith vdiom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce 1 was upbrought. x6o8- xs 
Bp. Hall Medit, A Vows il | 8a He hath the eye of reason 
common with the Mst. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 14 Let the 
Pipes D and P be made common by one Pipe. 1671 Milton 
Samsom 2416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy, So 
dreaded once. 1791 Burkb App, IVhiis Wks, VI. 9 The 
common ruin of Icing and people. 1831 Hr. Martineau 
Life in Wilds ix. itx The contents being common property. 
1840 Lardnrr Geom, 224 These two triangles have D K as 
a common base. 1875 towETT Plato (ed. a) 1 . 390 [They) 
have no common grouncl. 

b. Belonging to all mankind alike ; |xrtaining 
to the human race as a possession or attribute. 

2375 Barbour Brucs xx. 255 Of all this liff the commoune 
end. That is the ded. 2582 X Bell f/addods Amow, Osor. 
240 Not to enjoy jr common ayre. 2697 Divurm Virg, 
Georg, IV. 69S Longing the common Light again to share. 
2794 Sherlock Due. 12759) .Are yon alone exem pt 

iroro this common, this universal Blindness? 2868 NsTTLa- 
SHtp Browning ii. 73 l*he higher attributes of our csommon 
humanity. 

f 0. General, indiscriminate. Obs, 

24163 Bury Wills (1850) 27, I will no comown dole haue, 
but . . eche pore man and echc pore wouman beyng there 
haue j d. to prey for roe. 


2. Belonging to more than one as a result or 
sira of ^operation, joint action, or agreement ; 
joint, united. To make common cause {with) : to 
unite one's interests wilh those of another, to 
league together. (See Caubb sb. xi.) 

a 2300 Cursor M, 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al comun absent 
Agh to be mad na jugement. C2386 Chaucru Mem of 
Lauds T, 57 Tliis was the comyn voys of every roan. 2538 
Starkey Englassdx. L xx A poly^ke ordur .. stablyschyd 
W commyn assent. 2594 (Mar.) ok. Com. Prayer^ Litany, 
with one accorde to make our commune sapplu»cions unto 
thee. 268a Dryden Relig. Laid Pref., Wks. iGlobe) 185 
The weapons.. are to be employed for the comnuan cause 
Mainst the enemies of piety. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. 41876) I. V. 349 llie habit of common action was 
still new. 

3 . Const, in previous senses : a. to. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Syans xo That ben commune to 
me and the. 2509 Fisher Wks. 130 Lawes whiche be comyn 
bothe to poore and ryche. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse ( Arb.) 
3a Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with bruite 
beasts. 1610 B. Jonson Alck. 11. iii, Commune to all metalls, 
and all stones. 27x4 Aodisom .V^/. No. 556^19 Faults 
common \o both Parties. 2769 Goldsm. Bom. Nisi, 
4x786) II. 165 Crimes, .which were common to the emperor, 
as well as to him. *879 IxKTKYER Elem. Astrou. B96 The 
force of gravity is common to ail kinds of matter, 
b. between. 

28^ Marryat N. Forsisr iW, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 2855 
CAULAY Hist. Eng. III. 8a. 2866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 183 
Between * Yes * and * No' there is nothing common. 

4 . C)f general application, general. 

csaBo WYCLiP Sel. Wks. 111 . X14 pe fyrste crede . . is more 
comyn and more schortyr eny oher. e 2400 Lan/rane*s 
Cirurg. {.MS. B.) 5 pe firste chappyttle of^ secunde techynge 
a comyn word oflr wrenchynges out of joynte. 2570 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid I. post. i. 7 Common sentences [axioms] 
are general! to all things wherunto they can be applied. 
2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii. § 6 Both that which is 
general or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
Itself, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws Tk. 15 Common notions. 
6. Of or belonging to the community at large, or 
to a commimity or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town crier, f Common clerk, 
town clerk, t Common hunt. * the chief huntsman belonging 
to the lord mayor and alaermen of London' (Chambers 
Cycl. 1751). Common seal, the official seal used by a cor- 
poration. So Common Council, Hall, Serjeant. 

(Applied to such nouns as hangman, gaol, stocks, etc., 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force ; cf. 6 b, c, 
and 8 ; also the use of vulgar.) 

1S97 R. Glouc. (1794) 541 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong. c 1350 Usages of Winchester in 
Eng, Gilds 359 A seal commune and an autentyk, myd 
wham men seieb pe chartres of flefleinent of be town. ^2374 
CHAuesa Troylus iil 1366 The cok, commune astrologer. 
138a WYCur.^r// V. 18 And puttidenheni in comun kepyng 
[2388 in the comyn warde; Vulg. in custodta publtca). 
1416 E. E. Wills (1889) 75 lohn C^pynter, comon clerk. 
1467 Ord, Worcester in Eng, Gilds 30X 'lliat no citezen be 

G 'l in comyn prisone, but in oon of the chamborsof the 
e beiiethforth. Covbrdalb Acts xvii. ae Paul 

stode on the myddes of the comon place. 2603 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. iv. ii. 9 Heere ia in our prison a common exe- 
cutioner. 2697 Land, Gao. No. 3342/9 Then the King's 
Banner bom by the Common Hunt. 2724 Ibid. No. 5261/3 
The Common -Cryer and the City-Swordbearer on llorse- 
back. 2718 P. Ludlow in Swifrs Lett. 10 Sept.. 1 send 
you the inclosed pamphlet by a private hand, not oaring to 
venture it by the common post. 2775 Burke Sp, Cone. 
Amer. Wks, 111 . 80 Did they bum it by the hands of the 
common hangman f 1859 T BNNYSON Geraint 4 Enid 450 
He sow’d a slander in the common ear. 

b. la various phrases which translate or repre- 
sent L. res publica, as f common good, profit, thing, 
utility : see Commobwbal, Commouwbalth. 

r 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. is Commune blnp^ or comun- 
abletes weren blysful, yif b^i haden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouemeden |nlke binges, c — Clerks T. 375 
But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, The commune 
profit coude she redresse. 2^ Trevisa Nigden (Rolls) I. 
845 Whan Romulus hadde oroeyned for the comoun profijt 
[1450 hade institute the commune vtilitie; Higden Cum in- 
stituisset Romulus remjimblicam\. xm Gower Con/. III. 
2^ As he was beholde 'The comun prom for to save, e 2440 
Promp. Parv. 80 Comowne bynge, or comown goode. Res 
publica. ^T%Bk. Noblesse 68 'l^e terme of Res puhlica, 
whiche is in Englisshe tong clepid a comyn profit. 2646 
J. Bbnbrigce Vsura Ace. a More fully would they emptie 
themselves into the Maine Ocean of the Common-Good. 

o. Common right: the right of every citizen. 
[Cf. F. le droit commun, la loi ^tablie dans un 
etat, I'usm g^ntfralj 

e 1^ R. Glouc. 500 * ^immune rijc V quath Poqdulf, ' we 
esseth, & namore '. 2582 Lamrardb Etren. 1. Ui. (x6oa) 9 
Let . . common right be done to all, os well poore, as rich. 
1603 Shaks. Afsas. for M. il iii. 5 Doe me die common 
right To let me see tnem. 
o. Free to be used by every one, public. 

2368 Lancl. P. PL A. ni. 297 Heo is . . As comujrn as be 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. is 2440 Sir Dsgrsv. 243 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych by-dyght. He 
cloaed nys perkes ayene. 1479 Bury^ Wills (2850) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyim frome Euston Mille to Rosshworthe. 
2600 Shaks. FT L. n. iil 33 A theeuish liuing on the 
common rode. X66S-3 PKrvs Diary xs Jan., The Privy 
Garden (which is now a through-passage and commonl 
IS 1674 Clarendon Surv, Levies^ 11676) 99 They lode their 
doors that their Houses may not be Common. 2678 Buhyan 
Pilgr. L 64 It is as common, said they, os this Hill is, to 
and for all the Pilgrims, x^a Arbuthnot John Bull 206 
With that John marched dki of the common road cross the 
country. 2888 Jbphson Brittany il 19, [ 1 ] took my seat 
on a bench at the common table. 


b. Common woman : a harlot ; so common pros- 
titute, with which compare c. and lenae 8. 

a ijDo Cursor M. 7176 Si^n [Sampson] went vntU a tna 
Til a wijf bat was commuiu sjm [see prec.]. cigBe 
Wveur Wks. 41880) 932 pe netful & witti dom bat salamon 
dide bitwixen tweic comyn wymmen. c 1440 Gesia Rom, 
392 There she was a Comyn woman, and tbke all that 
wolde come. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. iii. 17 He would 
vnto.the Stewes, And from the common'st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a fauour. 161s — Cymb. 1. vl 
X05. 2663 Pbpys Diary 28 May, Mrs. Stuart is . . they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle- 
maine is. 2793 Watson Apol. Bible 964 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 2875 
Iowett Plato fed s) 111 . 163 The common prostitute rarely 
has any offspring. 

0. In varioul semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouse, common brewer, com- 
mon carrier, common lodging-house, etc., the 
original meanbg appears to be * existing for the use 
of the public * as opposed to ‘ private*, recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public ; though 
other senses have become associated with this. 

2465 Paston Letl. No. 5x8 'I'he berer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier. 2583, 16^ [see Carrier 3] 2602 Drnt 

Patkw, to Heaven 948 You are .. a drinker, a common ale- 
house-haunter. 2624 Rowlands Fooles Bolt E iU, A Com- 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne. xjOT Lend. Gas, No. 4993/3 Malt-Milne, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Brewer. i ®®7 
J. W. Smith Man. Com. Law (ed. xo) 593 Lvery conffhon 
carrier is under a legal obligation to cariy all things. . which 
he publicly professes to carry. 1888 Times 13 Oct. xa/x 
Living in common lodging-houses. 

7 . That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. Common bruit, fame, etc. : 
popular rumour or report, t To make common : 
to make public, to publish. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 304 As the common report went. 
1579 Lyly Euphuts(Kx\i.)\\\ Doth not common experience 
make this common unto vs? 1595 Shake John tv. ii. 287 
Yong Arthurs death is common in their mouths. 1607 — 
Timon v. i. 196 As common bruite doth put it. X643-5 
Years King fas. in Select. Marl. Mtsc. (1793) 308 To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needless, being common, sfipa 
Pridbaux Direct. Ckwardsns (ed. 4* 6 They are bound to 
Present not only from their own Knowledge but also from 
common Fame. 176B Blackstone Comm. 111 . 93 Whereby 
a common reputation of their matrimony may ensue, 2848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 , 581 How important it is that com- 
mon fame, however strong and general, should not be re- 
ceived us a legal proof of guilt. 

8 . Said of criminals, oflenders, and offences ; as 


common barrator, scold, swearer', common nuis- 
attce, common gaming house, etc. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense ; those of ' public, 
apert, overt, confessed’, *the subject of common report', 
* notorious ', and ' habitual ' appear all to enter in ; in quoL 
X3^ comuno has been expla.ned as 'accustomed, wont', 
wnich comes near that of * habitual '. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9x03 To comun lechours y 
bys seve. Many wyb out6 snryfte shul deye. 1340 Ayenb. 
3.7 commun and open byeb bo b^t ^ zuicbe crefte 

fibbeb; c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaumhe 8xa Fortune, 
That is to lycn ful comune, The false trayteresse. pervers. 
2547 Art. Inquiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) 1 . 
S9 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
De common haunters and resorters to taverns or alehouses. 
2563 Homilies 11. Idleness (1859) 592 Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates .. being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. 2568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 644 A common homi- 
cide and butcherly murderer. 26x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 
£ iii, Certains common abuses, A common Vag'rant, should 
by law be strint, And by a common Beadle soundly whipt 
. . A common Rogue is tennant for the Stockes. [See the 
whole poem.] 2769 Blackbtonb Comm. IV. 269 A common 
scold, communis rixatrix . . is a public nusance to her 
neighbourhood. 2772 Wesley Wks. (2879) V. eai The bap- 
tised liars and common swearers. s8« Wharton Digest 
50X The offence of being a common scold is indictable. 
t 9 . \)^ communis^ Generally accessible, affable, 
familiar. Obs. but perhaps entering into the sense 
in such a phrase as ' to make oneself too common 
which has, however, various associations with 
senses xo, 11, and esp. 14. 

2^ Wyclif 9 Macc. ix. 97 For to be comoun to 8ou 
[ijW tretable; VuIe. communem vobis\. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 5 His frendes blamede hjm for he was 
so comyn to alle xnanere men. 2609 Bible (Douay ) 9 Mace, 
ix. 97 , 1 trust that he wil deale mMestly and gently . . and 
that he wil be common unto you. 

IL Of ordinary occuiTence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. 

10 . In general use ; of frequent occurrence ; nsnal, 
ordinary, prevalent, frequent. 

e two Cursor M. 98045 bir er sidd \nxa at ^ leste 
foriri bst boi er comoneste. s^ Caxtoh G. de la Tour 
L iv b. These wordes ore but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in a langusge moche comyn. 1581 
Lambaedb Eiren. 11. ii. (x^8) xoo ‘The commune mancr is, 
to take two Suertiee. 25AI A. Day Eng. Seemiary 1. (1695) 
7 The word ia not common amongst ua ^ cs6eo Shake 
Sonn, cii, Sweets grown common loee their dear delight. 
1622 Bible Eccl. vl x There is an euill which 1 haue seen 
vnder the Sun, and it is common among men. 1794 
Martvn Rousseads Bot. xxlx. 454 The White Willow, 
which is a tree 10 common in watery situations. iM 
Huxunr Physiogr. 54 So common a phenomenon os the 
formation 01 dew. 

tb. Of things: ? Familiar, well-known. Ohs, 
1393 Goweb Conf. 111 . 83 All be they nought to mo 
comune, Ihe scolea of philoe^hy. 
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IL Having^ oidinaiy mialltiest oiidiatloipiiaM 
by ipecial or auperior cbaracterlstica ; pertaining 
to or charactcrUtie of ordinary pmon, lifoi Ian* 
giia|»» etc. ; ordinary. 

cipa CMAvcsm r.Q9 Yet wye 1 thle, as to com. 
muoe entente. Thne rauohe amounteth al l»at entre he 
mente. ^1473 Bk, (1868) x This tretya the whiohe 

1 thenke to w^m Out of latyn in<>to my eomvne langage. 
t4eo Caxton EtuydM PtoL A 1 Comyn englyeihe that U 
spoken in one ehyre varyeth ftom a nother. ispo tiHAKa. 
k'gH. ^ Ad, 90 } So did this horw excel a oommoa one In 
shape, etc. teOy Milton P, L, il 371 This would surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swirr T, Tub Author’s ApoL, 
The commonest reader will And, etc. tyis Addison S^ct, 
No. 987 p 6 The common Run of Manicmd. 1791 Johnson 
Rambler No. lAi F 13 The business of common litle. 1066 
G. Macdonald Ann, Q, NeigM, xiv. U876) 998 Here at 
feast was no common mind. 1B78 R. W. Ijalk Ltci, 
Preach, ii. 47 If the common language of common men will 
wrve our turn, we should use it 

b. Such as is expected in ordinary cases ; of no 
special quality ; mere, bare, simple, ... at least. 

1714 Swift Drapiet'a Let/, ii, Should he not first In 
common sense, in common equity, and common manners 
have consulted the principal party concerned ? s^ liuTLsa 
Aptnl, I. iv, 108 Absolutely necessary to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part 1853 Lytton 
My Novel 11. vi. 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
the Mayor, coaxingly), 1 ought^ to be knighted. 1875 
JowBTT Plato (ed. a) iV. 33 We do not atop to reason about 
common honesty. 

C. Secular ; lay ; not sacred or holy. 

cigSe WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. ao And yet lyven aa 
j'vel as o)>tr common men. 1599 in StryM Ann. R^/f, I. 
App. viii. as Monabteries . . auppressyd by Kings, and other 
common persons. 1608-si Bp. Hall Eyist, vi. Recollect. 
Treat. 561 How 1 would posse my dayes, whether common 
or sacred. 1771 Weslky Who, (1873) VI. 251 Vending 
their wares as on common daya 

12. Of uersoQSi Undistinguished by rank or 
position ; belonging to the commonalty ; of low 
degree; isp. in phr. the common people y the masses, 
populace. (Sometimes conlemptuous.S 

e 1330 R. Bsunnb ChroH. < 1810) i xo pe comon folk, c x^ 
Cursor M. 335 (Trin.) For comune folk of engelonde Shulde 
pe bettur hit vndirstonde. C1380 etHtecriat in Todd 3 
Treat, Wycl^ 137 pat mynystren sacramentis to be 
comyn peple. c 1440 Protup, Pam. 89 Comowne pepylle, 
vulgus. X539 CovBRDALB Jer, xxxix. 8 What so euer was 
left of the comen sorte. ispx Shakr. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 31 
lit beseeming any common man, Much more a Knight, a 
Captaine, and a Leader, lyxx Addison Sped. No. yuFx 
The Songs and Fables . . in Vogue among the common 
People. 1875 JowKTT /Va/tf (ed. a) I. 317 How little does 
the common nerd know of the nature of right and truth. 
1889 Miss ZiMMKRN Hatua Taums 9a The middle class 
sprang into full being.. as a link between the nobility and 
the common people. 

b. Common soldier : an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

^ Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men would 
no longer be caWed common but private soldiers. The 
latter is now the official expression, ' common ' being liable 
to contemptuous associations, as in various other senses. 
So with common sailor ; also common carpenter, labourer, 
etc., where the primary sense was prob. ‘ ordinary ‘ (11). 

1568 GRAim>N Chron. 1 1 . 506 1 'here were taken prisoners 
..two hundred Gentlemen, besides coinnaon souldiours. 
x^ in Tanner MS. LVll. fol. siS We tooke most of their 
officers, .and 80 common soldiers, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
VIII. (1843) 4B7/3 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or three common men. a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Aritk. i. (x6ox) 30 A common and private Soldier .. to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1796 Connoisseur 
No. 84 F 3 A common sailor too is full m polite as a com- 
mon soldier, 2834 Byron yuan xvi. Ixxvi, As common 
soldiers, or a common — shore. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Png. 
1 . 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer. 
1853 Lytton My Novel iv, xiii. 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married a common carpenter. 

13. Used tu indicate the most familiar or most 
frequently occurring kind or species of any thing, 
which requires no specific name ; esp. uf plants 
and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
part of the specific name, as in Common Mght- 
shade, Common Snake, etc. Common sail : chloride 
of sodium : see Salt. 

c 1400 Liber Cocorum (x86a> 49 bou wylle make a 
comyne sew. 1577 B. (jooob Heresback's Husb. iv. (1586) 
XS7 The common Poultrie, that we keepe about our houses. 
16^ Phil. ’Irans, XI. 6x} The Salt, that is called Common- 
Smt. S7 aB Franklin tVhs. (1840) V. asx Conunon fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
G. White Setbomo xiii. (1853) 46 Vast flocks of she common 
linnet. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 453 Common 
or White Misseltoe ( Viscum tUbum Lin.), sfiga Peg. Subst. 
Food 3x5 The sub-vaiieties of the common pea are never- 
ending. 1847 Carpenter Zool. | xt The (Common Dog is a 
qiecies of the genus Cams. 

14. In depreciatory use; 

a. Of merely ordinary or inferior quality, of 
little value, mean : not rare or costly, 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxt. 409 Ich wot drynke of nodich, 
ne or no deopcleregi<^ Bote of comune coppes, alle cristene 
Soules. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tra/u. fix The windowes of 
painted glaaso fno common ware). 1675 Traherne Chr. 
Ethics XXV, 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel- 
lencojis common, if not odious, and lost to our affection. 
1697 Dryoen Vifg, Past. vii. 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear. Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, 
with Hazel shall compare. i8ai Byron frisk Avatar vili. 
He ia but the commone.st clay. x8a4 Manck, Exam, 17 
5/’ Tobacco of the commoner sort. 


b. Of panoQB imd their qnAlitki: Low<lm, 
vulgar, unrefined. 

SM G. Macoomalo Asm, Q, NHikb. xkm, (1878) 516 Bar 
speech waa very coBunoo. Mod, Who is she? she has 
rather a oommoa look. 

15. Not cetemonially dean or sanctified, (In 
N. T. and derived use: s-Heltenisric Or. coiFdf^) 

^ Cwrmr M, 10871 (Gott.) Call noght comon, it et 
^-nght, ))at clengod has vr lauerd dright, 1380 Wyclif 
Ads X. X4 , 1 neuere eet al comyn thing and vn^e 
Tindalb Mark viL a They aawe ceitayna of hia dltei^ea 
eate with common hondea tihat ia to save, with 
vnwetsheo hondes). s6si Bible x. 14. aUmRoERtT* 
BON ,^orm. Ser. iv. xiv. (t88a> X37 Sanctified by Hl^ there 
can be no man common or unclean. 

III. Technical uses : */rom I. 

16. Afalh, Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs equally to two or more quantities ; as in 
common denominalor, divisor, factor, measure, 
multiple*, common difference, ratio (in series). 

1994 Blunoevil Exert. 1. vii. (ed. 7) afi Multiply tha 
^nominators the one into the other, and the Pioduct 
therof shall bee a common Denominator to both the frac- 
tions. iSav Hutton Cout'se Math. I. 53 Tlie (Common 
Measure of two or more numbers, ia that, .which will divide 
them all without remainder. xS^ Jbvonb Money (1878) 
xai A geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

17. Gram, Sc Logic, a. Common noun, sub- 
stantive, name, term : a name applicable to each 
of the individuals or species which make up a class 
or genus. 

[1991 Turner Herbal i. Kiva, Alga whlche Is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes. 1996 Shakb. x Hen, 
IV, \\. i. X04 Homo i« a common name to all men. t68t 
Drvdbn.^A«. 4 A chit. fi8 x For Witness is a Ckmunon Name 
to all. ^ 1846 Mill Logic (1856) 1 . 30 The word colour, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

1795 Watts Logic 1. iv. | 4 Names are either common or 
proper. Common names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 1769 W. Ward Cram, 
30 The common or appellative substantive Jby which every 
object of iu class . . is denoted. z866 T. Fowler Deduct. 
Logic (1887) X} A common term is equally applicable to 
eaai individual severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it is so in virtue 01 certain points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In l.Atio, Greek, etc. : Ofeither gender, option- 
ally masculine or feminine, {b) In some langs., 
as Danish, applied to the single grammatical 
gender into which the masculine and feminine have 
coalesced, {c) In modern English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
spouse, stvan. 

X930 Palsgr. Introd. 14 Genders they have thre, the 
masculyn, femenyn, and the commyn botn to the masculyn 
and femenyn. Ibid. 30 . . beyng of the commen gendre. 

1897 Danish Gram, 8 There are in Danish only two Gen- 
ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 
To the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc. 1871 Roby Lot. Gram, | 315 In Ennius and 
Naovius finer, nepos, and soerus are common. 1879 R. 
M0RR1.H Elem. Htst. Gram. IViteh was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

o. Latin and Greek Gram, Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passive sirniification. 

x«3o Palsgr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes persnnalles, besydes actives, ms neuters, deponentes, 
commons, xygg Johnson s. v , Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common; as a^ertior, / 
despise, or am despised, 

d. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or lo metrical 
schemes); Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked tnus : w or o). 

1699 Bentley Phal. x^3 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapamts, as they are known lo be in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram, | 381 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names with <x>nsonant stems o is common. 
Ibid, ft 387 In Diana and Zhi the first syllable is common. 

18. a. Anai, Said of the trunk from which two 
or more arteries, veins, or nerves are given off, as 
the common carotid arteries. 

b. Bot. Said of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, as common calyx, 
perianth, petiole, receptacle. Common bud\ one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. Common 
bundle : see quot. 

[1750 LiNNiCUB Philos, Bot. 54 Receptaculum commune.] 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot.yx. 63 All these little flowers 
are . . inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy, sl^a E. Wilson Anat. 
Vade-M. 319 The common iliac veins are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis 1857 Henfrbv Elem. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex, flat or 
concave surface (common receptacle), upon which are 
crowded a nuinl^er of sessile flowers, ibid.j^ This inflor- 
escence was formerly called a compound Jtowor, and its 
involucre a common calyx. 1879 Bennett tr. Snehs' Bot, 
X34 In Phanerogams, .the whole [fibro-vascular] bundle is a 
* common ’ one, i. r. common to both stem and leaves. 

* * Technical uses from II, 

19. Mus. Common chord*, see Cboro sb.^ 3 . 
Common time (or measure), time or rhythm con- 
sisting of two or four beats in a bar ; esp, applied 
to 4-4 time (4 crotchets in a bar). 

1674 Plavford Shi/l Mus. 1. x. 34 ThU is called the 
Dupla or Semibreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, because most used). 1749 Numbers m Poet, Comp, 


It In ThiMs of CoMMin*Tliii«. 


dMn iUmde Diet, Mus, 

, . M» tisn Is faimrany ap. 

plied to all equal rimbm, It praperiy beftom only to that 
offi^eiotohettlaaber..deiioMd1)ythesiga C. 

b* Common moini aa lamoio ataaaa of four 
Uaes eontaining 8 and 6 tyllablea aUeraataly. 

xyii Watts Psaims Ifitsd,, I have fiMrimid my vena In the 
three most usual metres to which oUr psalm tuace are 
fitted, namely, tha common Metre, the aiecst of tha old 
tweoty-fiftk psalm, which 1 call short metre; and that of tha 
old hundredth psalm, which I call long metim 

20. Building, (Seeqoots.) 

liqi CeABe Toehnel, Dkt,, Common eentoring, a center- 
ing without trusses, having a tie-beam at m bdttom. 
CmnmoH polfU, the branw In single, naked flooring, to 
which the Jobts are fixed. Common ^ 

which the boarding or lathing Is fixed* Sin P. KtCROLaoN 
Praei, Build, xaB Common re^rs are inoiin^ pieM of 
timber, parallel to the principal refteri, eupporteo by tbh 
pole-plates. 184B-76 Gwilt Archil. Glees., Common rotf* 
tng. that which consists of common rafters only. Which 
bridge over the purline In a strongly framed roof* tflgo 
Wealb Did. Terms, Common pitch* an old term etUl ap- 
plied by country workmen to a roof fn which the length of 
the imftere is about three-fourths of the entire span. 

21. Legal and other phrases {mostly from I.) : 

Common eusurancss : the legal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property. tCmvNrFN As//: see quot. iComsuon 
bar : a bar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant’s allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespaesoccurrwl washisown. ^ Cornmonbonch: old nameof 
the (k>urt of Common Pleas (see Bench sb. e b). f Common 
court : court , of Common Pleas. Common dialect (Gr, 6 
xoiri) StdAsETi^] : the form of the Greek language employed 
by prose writers from the Macedonian conquest to the 
Byzantine period. Commonfield\s^Qcinum sb. i Common 
/i**o : see quot. f Commoes intendment : see Intendment, 
Common jury : tee Jury. Common land*, at Common f6. 
t Common parson : a person who acts for or represents 
another; a number: see Peeron. Common recovery, see 
Recovery. Common school (U. S.): a school publicly 
maintained for elementary education. ssrvieo; 

K Common prayer, i Common eldoi the side of Neimte 
where common offenders were Imprisoned (opp. to State 
side). Common ionancyi^tonancy in common (see Com- 
mon sb. x3 e). t Common wit : « Common sense. 

1767 Blackstonk Comm. 11 . eo4 The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common ^assurances 
of the kingdom ; whereW every man’s esute le assured to 
him. i768/AV/.IlLe8rThe defendant . .pots in sureties for 
his future attendance and obedience; which sureties are 
called common *bail. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. iii. 785 Where 
Vouchers, Forgers, (>>mmon-b^i. And Affidavit-men, ne'r 
fail 1 ** expose to Sale all sorts of Ciaths. 1848 W h aiton Law 
Lex. e.v. Bail, Common bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process com- 
mands. Z968 Grafton Chron. II. 331 Cbiele Justice of 
the common *bcnche. 13^ Lanol. P, PL B. tii. |i8 
Kynges courte and comune *courte, consistorie and chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte. and one baroun be iustice. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 438/a Tnus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, wae 
called the common or Hellenic dialed , , Poetry however 
was not written in this common ^dialect, tgay Fitzhere, 
iS'wrr/. 3 In the commyn ^feldes among other mennes landes. 
1709 Stanhope Paraph, II. 171 A mixture of Tares in this 
Common-field of the World. s8aa Corbett Rur. Rides 
(18851 1 . 98 Those very ugly things, common-fields, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. S64Z Termes do la Ley 08 Common *Fine is a 
certain summe of money which tne resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Lrat, and it is called in some places 
Head-silver. 1886 Morley Pop, Culture Crit. Mite. ill. 
10, I could not help noticing that the histoiy classes in 
their common *uhools all began their work with the yeaw 
Strype Ann, Rif, I. App. xxxL 


1776.^ sgBo J^Fbcknam in 


^3 rriBoner in tne common bide or 
niner 7 Sept. 574/a note, The Ck>m- 
n. twjh Trkvisa Barth, Do P, R. 
I, pe lyine of pe comyn wit \organum 


Book or Common *Service, now used in the Courch of 
England. 170B Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (1737) t7X The 
very Out-casts of the County-Goal’s Common-Side. 1799 
Lend. Geu, No. 6385/3 Prisoner in the Common Side <n 
N ewgate. z8xa Examinsr 5 “ . - 

mon-side of the Prison. 

VI. XXV, vTollem. MS.), 1 . ^ „ 

semus communis] is bounde. The whlche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all pe parties. 1909 Hawes Past, Pleas. 
XXIV. ii. These are the v. wyttes . . Fyrst, commyn wytte, 
and than ymaginacyon, Fantasy, ana estymacyon truely, 
And memory. 

22. tomb,, as in adjs. ^common-booked, faced, 
hackneyed, t -kissing, -sized, etc. ; in senbe 14, 
common-looking. 

1986 Warner Ak. Eng, ir. x. 48 Common-booked Poetrie. 
19^ Shaks. x Hen. IV, 111. ii. 40 Had^ 1 so lautsh of my 
hockn 


presence beenc, So common I 


ifisi — Cymb. 111 iv. 166 Exposing it. . to the greedy touch 
Of common-kishing Titan. i8ao Syp. Smith T ' 


ckney’d in the eyes of men. 
■■ — “ “ “''t greedy touch 

. irks. 118501 1. 

303/x Apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
1838 Dickens 0 . Tvmt viii, Me was a snub-nosed, flat- 
browed, common-faaid boy enough. 1898 Greener Gun- 
nory 305 With a common-sized gun. 186^9 A. Lincoln in 
Cent, Mag. Feb. (1890) 573/3 * He is a common-looking 
fellow some one said. 1803 Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 394 
A rough common-looking woman. 

fB. quasi C obiconlt. Obs, 
a S300 Cursor M. 38045 (Cott.) pai ar fiinden commonest, 
zfieo Shaks. A, V, L. 1. iii. 1x7 Because that 1 am more 
then common tall. 1784 New Specialer 1 . 5/9 Beards . . in 
this country are worn.. as common aa wigs and pig-tails 
among ua 

Common (kp-man), sb. For forms see Coxxov 
a. fin some senses rei>r. F. commune » med.L. 
comiyiuna, communia (see Corhunb ; in 
others repr. the L. word commune immediately ; iti 
others the Eng. adj. taken substantively.] 



COHKOir. 


coKXOir. 
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i-L The common body of the people of any 
place; the community or commonalty; s^e, the 
body of free burgesses of a free town or burgh ; 
•otnetimesy the commonwealth or state, as a coltec- 
tive entity. (L. ctmmutUf Gr. r6 Moipip,) Obi. 

m tgoo Carter M. 1038S (Cott; Mu hundret soepe. .Til al 
ha coiiiun war Jiai delL ^ijoa/W. SMgs U839) 188 The 
Kyng of Fraunce made itaiuz newe. .'ibat the coromun of 
Bnigei ful lore con a<rewe. c Uiogn Winchettir 
in Rng. GUdi 390 pe Meyre and he fours and twenty., 
aholle chcfte fowre gode men. And conunune, of pes 
foure, chese he tweyne afore y-sayd. fjjy Trrvisa Hifdtn 
fRoIls) I 993 Whyle he comynge of Rome were in her 
floiire* [dum ns^ttklica Jiornit]. ijej Lamgl. /*. PL C. 
VI. 187 In heuene an hy was an holy comune. 1646 J. 
(f KKGORV Natii Obsirv. (1650) 44 That solemne confluence 
of Heathen Saints then gathered together, riit 

'Airfor, out of the whole Common of Asia, /bid, 49 T)m 
C elebration of these Games in this or that City of the 
Common. 

1 2. The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity ; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, » the 
Commons, q.v. Obs. 

n tjaoCurs»rM, 936 (Gott.) pis like bokc es translate .. 
For he comen [v. r. commun, commune, comune folk] to 
vn^rstand. i3ha WvcLiv JSx, xU. 38 And the comoun of 
either sex vnnonmbrable steyden vp with hem. 1393 
Gowf.* row/ I. 39 So that the comun with the lorde And 
lord with the comun also He sette in love bothe two. 
r 1470 Henry lyaliaci xi. laSo Befor king and commoiin. 
1581 Muixartur Positions xxxix. (1887) 197. I'he common 
lA deuided into marchauntes and manuanes. sdoy Shaks. 
Cor, f. i. 1 54 Touching the Weale a’ ch' Common. tMj 
GirRBiRs Consol Bviija, Knowledge in the hands of the 
Comon is silver, in those of a noble person it is gold. 
t 8 . Thre$ Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. Obs. 

ci4as WvNTOUN C'rvM, ix. ix. zi Wyih h^ assent of he 
thre comounys, Byschopts, Burgens, and Barouryns, tin 
Erie of Fyfe wee made Wardayne. 
t4. Communion: abstr, fellowship; cotter, a 
felloMTship of persons, a community. Obs, 
a sgoo Cursor M, 1049s (Cott.) Vte o kyre and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. Ibid. 12344 Me-lhinc. .pat 
he wit[h] man has 11a commuii. ^1400 Apol. I„oU. 26 
Wan men cunun man. .or baniiun him. or puttun him out 
of comyn. a 1631 Donne 6 Sorm, iv. (1634) 17 Though 
he Mralk ..in the outward common and fellowsliip of Gods 
saints. 

5. A common land or estate ; the undivided land 
belonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or * waste* land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commons «• L. communia, 

1479 Bury IVills ^850) 53 The northe hede abbuttyth 
yptMn the oomown of Eunton. 1483 Cnth, Angi, 73 A 
Common, comutunin, sjoe Crowley IVay to Wsnlt'k 74 
They reyse our rentes . , they enclose cure coinmens ! 1357 
B. Gooes Hertsbmek's Hush, iv. (1586) 163 b, They are 
kept in Marshes, Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons. 
1993 Nashs Chrtst's T. 49 a, In the country the Gentle* 
man takes in the Commons, racketh his Tennaunis, etc. 
s6oi SiiAKS. yui. C. IV. i. 97 Tume him off (Like to the 
empty Asse) to shake hie cares, And graze in Commons. 
1841 Hinue y. Bruen xij(, 61 [Some] deale no Letter with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne them off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch. 1759 
Johnson Idltr No. 67 F 7 Papers, about inclosing a com* 
mon upon his estate. 1770 Goldsm. Des. ViU. 307 If 
to some common’s fenceless limits stray'd . . even the bare* 
worn common is deny’d. 187a E. W. Robertson Htsi, 
Kss, 946 In England, w« are now accustomed to give the 
name of ' Common ' to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at a comparatively recent period the name, as 
opfio^ to * Close still continued to be applied to flelds, 
pastures, meadows, and indeed to every description of land 
field in joint-occupation and not in Mhe lorcl's domain'; 
whilst the Common of modern days was knewn as 'the 
Heath or 'the Waste 

fis- 

ISH Shake. L, L, L, h. i- 923 Boy, So you grant pasture for 
me. Ziz. Not Aogen tie beat: t. Mylipsarc no Common, though 
Bcuerall they be. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mtm. Col, 
Jtnlchinson 6 God having as it were enclosed a people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. 1B55 Single- 
ton Virgil 1 . Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 
which both poetry and prose have the freest acoess. 

6 . Law, (Also right of common y common right.') 
The profit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as that of pasturing cattle {common 
of pasturd)^ of fishing (common of piscary), of dig- 
ging turf (common of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs (common of estovers) 
CoMMONAOK, CoMMoNTT. 

AUo distinguished as common appmdani, c. af^urtonant, 
e, in grossy c. becauss of tdeinagey c, of shacky etc. 

ri^ Chaucer Merck. T, 89 Alle othere manere yiftes 
hai uily, As londcs, rentes, pasture, or comune. *593 Fitz- 
HEMB. Surx', 3 It is at the lordes pleasure to encloae mem. . 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin. /bid, 5-^ 
Commen appendaunt, common appurtenaunte, conunen in 
arose, commen per cause de vicynage. 1658 Cleveland 
Husiick Romp. Wks. (1687) 46a Commune of Pasture and 
Fishing, expressed in the said Charters. 17x1 Lond. Cast. 
No 4880/3 Ford Farm . . with right of Common in a large 
C'ommon. »ti /bid. No. 4937/4 Well Wooded and Tim- 
ber’d, with Commons for 34 Cows and a Bull. xyH 
No. 6246/a One half quarter of Yard-Land, with Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging. ai8l4S Hood Snifing a 
Birthday iii. Not common-right for goose or ass. xhS3 
l.YTTON My Novel iL ii, The poor have a right of oommon, 

1 suppose. 


1 7. The commoii frmd^ rtock, or pune. [So Fr. 
communT^ Obs, 

1840 Mom. Ripom (Surtees) 111 . 090 Fyve 1 . of the coomboh 
of the church, sjdf Udaix, etc. tr. Brasm. Par. Acts 13 h, 
But the diMtribuaon of the common was made to euery 
man, according to his necetidtie. Marvell Corr. Wks. 

1873-5 11 . 316 So he [Charles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough In his pocket, and live on the common 
for the future [Cf. F. vwro snr to commun, 'vivie aux 
firais d'une socidtd, sans rien fiure* (Littnfti) 
t8 . ? « Commons; ahare of a commou table; 
board ; ratioos. Obs. 

1197 R. G1JOU& (1794) 598 Ech derc. .hem )ef. .As mache 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende. ciflfs Bbath- 
WAiT Bamaboes yml. (1818) 19. 1 drunk and took my 
common In a taphouse, with my women. 
t9. « Common woman, prostitute. Obs. 

\c 1300 K. Alls. 9506 And damoselis to ganounes. Ther 
was mad al comunes.] ^1330 ArtA. jr merl. 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle his volnnte. 

10. Eccl. [L. commune, F. commun.'] A service 
common to a class of festivals. (Opposed to prefer.) 

[c Z400 TnbU oj Lessons, etc. in lVyc/(Cs Bible IV. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, wd after that 
the sanctorunL bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
jeer. Ibid. IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun SanctorumJ 1874 
Breviary Offices vi. But when wc arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fowlkr in CasiU lid. MS. Lifis St. Cuthbert cSurtees) 30 
sMte, The Common of a confessor and bishop, 
f 11. A combination, mixture. Obs, 

1618 Bolton Blorus iv. iu (1636; s6j A certaine common 
of all together. 

12. quasi-j^. The common, a. That which U 
common or ordinary. Eap. in above, beyond, out 
of the common. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. f. 39 Your Sonne Will or exceed the 
Common, or be caught With cautelous baits and practice. 
s7Aa H. Walpolk Lett. Mann, Beyond the common. 
t7M-7z — Vertuds A need. Paint. IV. x6i A man above 
the common. 1803 Pic Nic Na r (1806) 1 . 33 They are a 
something beyond common. 1836 Kmhrson Nature, Pros- 
pects Wks. 1 Bohn) IL 173 To see the miraculous in the com- 
mon. 1878 Bosw. Smith Cart/mge 392 Forethought which 
was quite out of the common with them. 

b. The vulgar tongue, rate. 
z6oo Shaks. A. V. L. v. i. 54 This female : which in the 
common, is woman 

13. In oommon. 

t a. In general, generally. Obs. 
a 1500 Cursor M. 94a (GOtt.) Of ingland nacione . . Er 
englijA men in comune. 1^7 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 358 Loue 
]yi lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, alle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other 1:1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T, 1833 For wommen, as to speken in comune, 'Thei 
folwen all fauour of fortune. 1^3 Jar. 1 ICingis Q. 
clxvii. No neoessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Bot 
)it the thin^pis happin in commune Efter purpose. 

b. Ordinarily, u<(ually, commonly. 

^ e Z386 Chaucer Kut’s T. 393 Allas, why pleynen folk so 
in commune Of ffortutie. *853, I.YTTON My Novel 11. iv, 

A patent cork-scrcw, loo good to be used in common, 
t C. In public, openly. Obs. 

1375 Barbous Bruce xi. 484 The king . . bad thame in-to 
commoune say. That thai [the foe] com in-till euill aray. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. XI. 9X1 Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste ^sxfides ssm shulde sauen hir. 

d. la joint use or possession ; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

138a WvcLiF Acts ii 44 Alle men that bileiiyden. hadden 
alle thingis comyn [MSS. QX in comoun]. CZ400 Rom. 
Rose 5909 Whanne wille and goodis lien in comune. 1516 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They . . had no property, 
but all was in commune. 1^3 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. ii. 74 
All the Kealroe shall be in ^mmon. 1875 Jowett Plaio 
(ed. 2) J. 50 Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law. Tenants in common : * such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, hut by unity of posses- 
sion *. So tenancy, estate, etc., in common. 

Z590 Swinburne Testaments ^ All. persons, .seized in 
fee-simple, in copercenarie, or in common in fee-simple. 
1650 B. DiscoUim. 33 Coparceners, Joyti-tenants, or Tenants 
in common. z6m Locke Govt, il v. | 36 The wild Indian, 
who knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant in common, 
>7^79 Bi.ackstone<T.), Estates may be held . .in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and m oommon. 

tf. In general, as a general conception or 
‘universar. Obs. 

Z551 Robinson tr. Mords Uiop. (Arb.) 105 Furthermore 
they were neuer yet liable to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions : insomuche that none of them all coulde euer see 
man himselfe in commen, as they cal him. 

g. In union, in communion, in a community. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Susanna i. 14 Then in commune they 

appoynced a time. 1899 Jkphson Brittany UL 33 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in OMiunon. 

h. Said of participation in attributes, charac- 
teristics, actions, etc. Itsp. in phr. to have in 
(formerly of) common (with). 

1657 Farl Monm, tr. ParuUds Pol, Disc, 49 What bad the 
Parthiaas of common with the Commonwealth of RomeT 
1709 Ahduthnot Coins (J.), In a work of this nature it is 
impossible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, ana books of antiquities. 1774 W. Mit- 
FORD Harmony of Las^. 935 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neighbours. 17^ 
Withering BHt, Plants (1796; II. 334 Has many things in 
common with the preceding species, but is larger. Z796 
Burney Mem, Metastasio iT 39 [He] was not 01^ plensra 
in common with the lovers of poetry, but, etc. 1W7 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. 1x876) 1 . App. 566 The two stories hEva 
nothing in oommon. 


f 14. entor common i Me Commovb ^ c. Obs. 
s8|o Bastwice Ld. Bps. itl Ciil) b, I'he Church of Eng- 
land n^ enter Common with Rome in her Canona i6y4 
Govt, Tot^yse x. viii. (1684^ 158 l.et us. .not fayoormimanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animah. 

15. Sc, phr. Jn the common of : in the debt of, 
under obligations ta f In common with : tubject 
to, .in the power of (quot. 2433 )• f To quite one 
a common : to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (C£ Commons 3 c.) 

saai Jas. I KingisQ. cxlix, ’The more thou art in dangers 
and commune With hir, that clerkis elepen so fortune. 
e 1565 Lindrsay (Pitscottie) Chran, Scot. 3^5 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas . . not willing to be in an Engnsh-man'a 
commoun Ax’ an evil turn, mithered a company of chosen 
men, and burnt the town or Alnwick a tm Knox Hist. 
Ref. 309 (Tam.) It micht be that he aould quite him a 
comoun atner in Scotland, or ellis in France. 1^ Ruther- 
ford Lett, (1881) 830 Ye are in no man's common but 
Christ'a z8.. Sc, Protf, (Jam.), * I am as little in your 
common, as you are in mine.' 18^ Jamieson s.v. Common, 

I A thina is said to be good onds common, when one is under 
great imligations to do it ; to be ill oste's common, when one, 
from the peculiar obligations one Iks under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

tCommo&p sb,^ Obs. — Commbnb com- 
muning, conference, discourse. 

1508 Skelton Magnyf, 15x7 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend ; To here your comon, it is my high 
comforte. 

tConunon (k^mon), v. Obs. Forms: *3-4 
oo(m)mun, 4-5 oomouxi(e, -one, -owu(e, 4-6 
oomon, (5 pa. t. oomaun^), 5 oommoun, 5-8 
oommon. Also, 4-5 oomin, 4-6 oomen, - 7 n( 6 , 
oommin, 5-6 oommyn, -en ; pa. t. and ////. 5 
oomynd, comynt, oomend, oommynd, etc. 
[M £. comune-n, comone^n, a. OF. comune-r (in AF. 
also comone-r) to make common, impart, shore, f. 
comun Common a. The shifting stress in OF. 
comunerr, comu'ne (:— L. types commund’re, com- 
mu nat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
co mun and cornu ue found side by side from the 
earliest times. The former became the more 
popular in ME., and was written co(m)mun, -on, 
-oun, -en, ~yn, -in, and finally like the adj., com- 
mon ; it survived in some senses down to the 18 th c. 
But the earlier senses mostly became obs. in the 
16 th c., with the exception of that of 'hold con- 
verse * ; and here the form commune, which, though 
less usual in ME., bad never become obsolete, now 
came to the front, being supported by the sb. com- 
munion, etc. Common and commune are thus 
only developments of the same word ; but as they 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, common having taken 
from the cognate sb. and odj. some senses in which 
commum is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinct words.] 

I. Senses in which Common was the prevalent 
form : now quite obsolete. 

1. trans. To make common to others with one- 
self; to communicate, impart (to), share (with). 

c xjfio [see Commoning vbl. sb, i]. Z398 'I'revisa Barth, 
De P, R. viii. xxi. (1494' 333 Sterres comynoi and parte 
eche wyth other theyr lyi^te. Ibid, xviii. xxvii. 768 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuyth flesshe. .that he maye not 
deUQur to otner houndes. z^ Dives 4 * Poop. (W. oc W.) 
vii. xxiv. 313/9 Not to hyde them but to oomyiie them forth 
to profyte of other. 1538 Stakkev England 1. i. (1671) 9 
To commyn such gyftys as l^e to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other. Ibid. 8 He commynyth hys gudnes 
to al creaturys. 

2. To communicate (verbally), tell, declare, 
publish, report. 

1387 Trevisa HigtUn (Rolli) 1 . 19 Such as I haue . . i-rad 
in d3ruerse bookeii, 1 gadere luid write . . and comoun to 
ojiere men. Z460-70 Bh. Quintessence i. 3 Omounne ae not 
]hs book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. 154B Xjuall, 
etc. tr. Eratm. Par. yohn 58 a, After these chytiges were 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, etc 
b. absol, or intr, 

[1494 cf. Commoning vbl. sb. 9.I * 98 « J- Hbvwood Prov. 

4 Ehgr. (1867) >81 The commons common so: tys com- 
monly sayde. 

3. intr. To take a part in common with others; 
to participate, partake, share with, in. 

1368 WvcLiF 1 /V/. iv. 13 Comyne se with the passionns 
of Out. 01440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 

3 Cristene folke tat oomnioiw to-gedire in ke aacrementes. 
i6or Shaks. Hosh, iv. v. ao6 Laertes, 1 must commou with 
your greefe. 

4. To have intercourse ; to associate with. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 99331 (Cott.) To comun noght wit cursed 
men. c 1330 R. Brunnb Ckron, (i8zo> 140 For Toule meselrie 
he comond with no man. 1483 Caxton 9 . ds la Tour 
Pro). 3 My felawes comened with ladies and gentil women. 
SM Faille Facions 11. iii. 138 That who so was diseased 
with any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of tlie like. 

b. Of sexual intercourse. 
e i^se Las^randi Cirurg. <MS. A) 1 £ 135 b, (kr folowlb 
a litil wilayng for to comoun idesiderium coitus] wip 
urrasam, 1460 CarcoAVE Ckron, 7 AfUr tyme Cayn had 
IdUid Abel . . Adam Biad a vow that he scbuld nevir . . 
cottouD with Evas end hk coatinens kept he a huodied 
Jcrcs. 



OOMXOVASXiS. 

5. To hare pobiti in common ; to agree, rare. 


6. iWr. To confer, converge, talk (wUAt teg^ihcr ) ; 

•• COMMUVB 1^. 6. 

ijes Wmjr Beelnt* xevL o Sche comjrMth with all aDcn. 
ri4oe D^tr, Troy uo^ m kynnt in eoumiell went 
oomvnyng to>gcdur. t4lt Caxton C 4 at/. Gedd§M Ckyld. 
n Gladly they will tpeke and eomyo. 149a ^ Ei$«ril9S vi. 
<1890) 96 She comencd wvth the pryncei of the laroe con- 
trey. tsas CoTBtDALB fit, iv. 4 Cotnon with yoitre owne 
hertee vpon voure beddes. Graptdn Ckrtm. 11 . 477 
Kepyng the barrac ehut. eche might see and common with 
other at their pleasure, tgle Savilb Taahu' Hiti, 1. xv. 
(1501) zo We two. .common plainly ogtther. 

b. Conit ef, upon (the matter dbcussed). 

1461 PatUn LtU, No. 400 II. e6» 1 spake with Maister 
John Salet, and coramonyd with kym ofhyr. 1479 in En^, 
Gilds (1870) 42s To conunea..with the hoiunolders of 
Brewers vpon a wise prouision to be made. 1879 Fbmtom 
Cuicciard, 1. (x599> >7 fhe practises, .oommoned vpon be- 
tweene the Pope and him. 1596 Spbnskr F. v. ix. 4 
And by the way. .of sundry things did common. 

0. with dependent danse. 

14B3 Caxton Gold, Leg, ^k/% He comened with them how 
• . ho myght departe. zgM GaArroH Chwem, 1 1 . 530 Which 
..began to common amongest themselveSi howe they might 
render the towne, to their most honour and proftte. 

7 . tram. To ulk over in c6mmon, confer abont, 
discuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

C1460 Fostbscub Ain, 4r Lim, Mon. xvli. (1885) xyo pat 
his entente therin be comened with his counsdL 1574 
Hkllowbs Oueuara's Fam, h'.p. (1584)69 It were very wel, 
the uflTavres of waires should be commoned of many, but 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J.^ King Serm. so To common it [this scripture] in priuate 
with their owne spirits. 

b. To come to a common decision, agree 
c 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 89 Than coniyued the! id there 
That Gener ides saued were. 

8. tram. To administer the Communion to; 
refl, and pass, to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See CoM&iUNE v. 8.) [Cf. also K. 
communieri-~L. communiidre.'] 

ri375 Sc, Leg. Saints^ Egipciane 1230 Scho..of his hand 
syne coirmonyt was. £-1400 Maunukv. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 
Wc schrafo vs dene and herd messc and comound vii. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 251/1 Vpoivte. .commyned them wiih 
the Sacrament of the aulter. irifloo in Maskdl Mon Rit, 
(1847) III. 348 No man nother woman that this day pro- 
poi^th here to be comenyd. 

111 . Later senses derived from Common, (-s,) 
sh, or adj. (Not found with Commune.) 

9 . intr. To exercise or enjoy a right of common : 
see Common sb, 6. 

15x3 Fitzmkrb. Suf^K 5 Where they and other commen 
togyder. ^1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeley t (1882) 1 . 003 
Howe fair the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 1641 Parkins Prof. Bk. i. f 108. 48 If common 
of pasture be granted unto me for my cattell I shall not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 Vitw Penal 
Laws 252 The Commoners shall be excluded for Common- 
jng therein ; so also shall the Lord be debarred to common 
in the residue. 

10. To eat at a common table, to board together. 

«S?« Florio, Dossenare^ to boord or common in com- 

pame. Barrow L xxx. 4x5. 1684 [mc Com- 

MONiNG vbLso, 8]. 1766 Entick London IV. 30 'I'he reason 
for the name of Doctors Contmons is because the civilians 
in this place commoti together. 

b. trans. To board (at a common table), rare, 
1998 Florio, Tener dosstna^ to boord or common schol- 
lent at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

11 . To make common (what is ganrtified). 

i6si W. ScLATRR Tythes (1622) 50 Nothing sanctified 
m^ euer be commoned. — Ibia. 45. 

Comnionabla (kp-monkb*!), a. [f. Common v, 

9 + -ABLE. J 

1 . Of animals : That may be pastured on com- 
mon land. 

i6so J. Wilkinson 0 / Courts Baron 147 If any tenant 
doth surcharge the common.. by putting of cattel there not 
commonable, as pigs, goats, ana geese. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. n. 33 Commonable beasts are either bensts of the 
plough^ or such as manure the ground. 1876 Digsy Real 
Prop, ill. 163 A right of common of pasture tor all common- 
able Cattle levant and couchant upon the lands. 

2 . Of land : That is or may be held in common ; 
lubject to a right of common ; suitable for or per- 
taining to commontng (see Common v. 9). 

1^ Blitmb Eng. Improv. (1653) 60 The Third sort 
. .lieth deep and long drowned, .onely two or three months 
in summer it is commonable. Mar-snall IV. Eng- 

letnd II. 134 It was once the prevailing practice of Devon- 
shire. to cultivate its commonable lands. ttgR Austin 
^uHspr, (1679) II. xlix. 84X Patting his cattle on the com- 
monable land. >866 Rogers Agrk. 4 Prices 1 . xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from the produce of his 
own land, and from his commonahle rights. 

OomxiiOliafa (kp^mun^d^). Also ^oomonago. 
[f. Common sb, (or v,) 4- -aob.] 
h The practice of commoning ; right of common ; 
usually * common of pasture % or the right of paa- 
turing animals on conamon Umd. 

1610 W. Folkinoham Art of Survey in. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Wonomme, ComiDomm Piaca^ ne, 164s Fuller Moly 
4 Prof* St, I. xiiL zoo If proporuoaable allotments be made 
to the poore for their oommomm iTpe A Young Trav. 
Fratuo 446 Open fields . . shackled with the rights of com- 
slfif Pall Mail G, 13 Nov. B/a Restrictions con- 
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eeruinggrBiIiif and ttnhary on moMilaiiie vm sAAdk dity 
claim comoianagai^ 

b. The condition of land held in eommoii, or 
subject to rights of common. 

i8a8 CArwa.'ln Aun, Re^, >14/1 To anriese more than 
BO, ^ acres ofland . . at this time in a state of commonage. 
s8ii SouTNBV Mts, (1832) II. am The custom of such n 
tenantry is to throw the giound mto a soit of oommonage. 

0. Conor, Estate or property held in common \ 
common land, a common. 

m GoLsaM. fiisi. Ew. II. >31 He (Wnt Tyler] required 
that . . ell commonages should be opm to the poor as well 
M the rich. >866 Reader 84 Feb. 199/3 The commonages 
. .which never were held by feudal tenure, but were aljoauJ 
Orrswnll in Macm, Mag. Fob. s8i/x 
WauM drawn by spans of >6 or so oxen are outspenned on 
the village commonage, 
d. A body of commoners. 

188a Western Daily Press 15 May 3/4 A lUt of the com. 
monage was drawn up. 

2. The estate of the commons, the commonalty. 
1649 Srldbn Laws Eng. n. xL (1730) 177 The lowest ebb 
that ever the Commonage of England indnred. >848 Thack- 
eray Faa, Fair ix. The whole baronetage, peerage, com- 
monage of Kngiand. 

Co*mmon6d, a, ncncc-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonalty. 

>Ms PM\ Mall G. 15 Sept, lo/s To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody mto 
certain strata, from the royal to the commoual. 

Cominonaly, obt. f. Commonly. 
Commonality (kpmdntc'llti). Forms ; 4 
oom(m)unalita, -ee, 4-7 -ie, 6- oommonality. 
[A by-form of Commonalty, conformed (in ita 
earlier spelling) to the L- *cofnmundli(ds.’\ 
t L A community, commonwealth ; ■■ (Jommon- 
ALTY I. Obs. 

^>174 Chaucer Boeth. l iv. 13 j>e gouemours of commu- 
nalities. Ibid. iv. vi. 142 God.. for he hym self is good., 
chaseb onte al yuel of ]>e bouiides of hys communalite. 

+ b. A free or self-governing community; • 
Commonalty i b. Obs, 

1680 MoRncN Geog. Reel. (1685) 393 Some . . have their 
Kings, others live by llords or Commonalities. 

2 . Common people ; Commonalty 3. 

Crhc form favoured by ^ttish writers.) 
z^ Addr. Jos. Vi in Sir % MelviCt Mem. (173s) 858 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1608 
Hobbf.9 Tkncyd, (1822) 153 The commonality are now 
your friends. 1690 Jkr. TAYt.OR Holy Living (1727) 158 
The tears and the curse of the commonality, xyfii-a Hume 
Hist. F.ng. (i8o6) IV. Ixiv. 725 'I'hree estateiL the clergy, 
the nobility, and the commonality. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. 1 . i. x8 All the commonality of Scotland. Gko. 
Eliot Theo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality. 

1 8 . A corporation ; ■■ Commonalty 2. Obs, 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 228VX The humble AddrcM of the.. 
Mystery and Commonality of Barbers and Surgeona 
t 4 . Possession in common, commimity. Obs. 
1540 Hyrde tr. Vives* Jnstr. Chr. Worn. (159s) X iij, The 
women could not awaye with that comminalitie of gooda 

1 6 . - Commonalty 5. Obs. 

1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit, 1. Pref 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of CKristiana Ibid. 11. 4x6 
I'he common use and understanding of the Commonality 
of Chriittiana 

Oommonaltr (kp'mmfiUi). Forms ; 3-4 

oomunaute, 4 6 oo(m)munalte, 5 oomonaltle, 
6- commonalty (wiUi from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co\m)mon^ comeUf comyn, 
etc., and of the suffix, -aute, -alley -allUy etc.) fa. 
OF. comunalUy comunauU ( * Pr. cominaltaty It. 
comunaUdjy f. OF', and Pr. comunal. It. communale, 
L. cotnmunal-is belonging to the community, t 
commune the community or state « Common 5 b^‘ 1. 
The L. type is commundlilds (found in med.L.) ; 
hence the variant Commonality.] 

1 1 . The people of a nation, state, city, etc., col- 
lectively ; a community, commonwealth. Obs, 
cxugd Lives Saints (1687) 143 Ech hh)8 falles to 
harme In communauCe. ctyeaBeket 1302 Todesturbi 
thing that falleth to harm of communeaute. Wycur 
Prov, XX ix. s The coroynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 
yng of iust men. ^Z4as Wyntoun Cron, viii, xxxvii. 103 
For to sawfe his ooniiniate Than wyth wardane tretyde 




xxxiii. ssTPersons which . . have rooted a sedition in this 
ccNmnunriiy. 1^47 Homilies l Swearing (1859) 75 Good 
order .. kept .. in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 
towns, and villaffca sj^ Wkevrb Ane, Fun, Mon. 347 
The Communaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour. 

fb. A self-governing commonwealth, a re- 
public, a democracy. Obs, 

1604 A G(rim8Tohb] tr. jy Acosta's Hist, indies vi. x. 433 
Many nations of the Indies hove not inUured any Kings . . 
but live in corarainaltics, creating and appointing Captains 
and Princes, for ceruiue occasions onely. i66e Milton F res 
Comnnv, Wks. 1738 1 . 599 Which, .may be best and soonest 
obtain'd, if eve^ County . . were made a kind of suborn 
dinate Commonalty or Commonwealth. 

2 . A body corporate ; a corporation. 

140$ Ord. Whittington's Alms-kense <1776) in Entick 
London IV. 254 The commonalty of the craft of mercers. 
iRRO Sir R, Elvot Willva ElyksGev. (>883) L App. 3*5 
l^e Msire and eominaltie of the CUie of New Sarum. BSR13 
Act 14 4 Z5 Hen, VII ly c. 5 One body and parpetuall cobr- 
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C. Ch Aodjbom Ceutrmets 1. L | • (sfifig) M If a bond 
bo dlvon by the coouMmalty in tho abMMo of ih« nayor, 
thol^y coeporato is not bound. iMH Act 46 4 49 rtet, 
& 761 ta LiecnRBd by the Bkaster^ waitt«iNM^6timniipB^ 
of wacenaien and UgntertniRD of the lUvar XhamoR. 

8 . The genenii body of the eomnuttitty i the 
common people, ts distinguithed lirom ifose in 
authority, from tboie of rank find tiUe, or ^ the 
upper classes * generally; the *comi&oiiB* ooUeo 
tively. 

atgso Hamsolb Peedter Ihr. ko la hs pocsimauto ed 
folke. 0440 Generydes as4 Of hir lordoa and of hik 
comeuaute. 14B3 Caxton Gold* Leg, 431/4 Accompaayed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynalteo of his royvlaot 
Elyot Gw, I. i. Ptebi in eiiglishe, is cafted the oomop 
nmtee, whiche signineth onelye the muldtuda, wneriu bq 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabltantos, not auanoed 
to any honour or dignitee. tgBs MulcaitbS PoSiHene 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemsn or of the comaionaliy* 
1756-7 tr. KeyeteVe Tfwn. (1760) 1 , 179 The eoAinonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. >841 Lytton Ht, 4 Mern* w 
ti. One of those families which yearly vanish ftoai tb# 
commutmlty into the peerage. 1^4 Mibb Mulocx 
Motherly / 89 As well-to-do commonalty likes to patronise 
poor gentili^. 

tranef. >667 Milton P. L, vit. 480 The PsTsimoaious 
Emmet, toiii'd in her popular Tribes Of Comroonaltie. 

t 4 . The Commons as on estate of the tealm 
acting by their elected representatives ; hence, the 
representative members ot the Commons. Obs, 

1580 Sidney Areata (1622) txo Enacted, not onely by the 


cominaltie of Passions, but agreed vnto by her most noble 
Thoughts. >581 LamraroE Eiren. iv. xiii. (xyBB) t 

Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parlmxi 

members of the Communaltie. 1690 R. Johnson AVsynif. 4 
Comnno. Z74 The three EsUteii, of the Clergie. the Ndbi- 
litie, and Comminaltie. >648 D. Jenkins Was, The 
s^s granted ^ the Commonalty. 

0. iransf. The gent^rnl or universal body. 

*j594 Hookrr Reel, Pol. 111. (T.), I .. will use the secret 
arknowledgement of the commonalty bearing record of tlie 
God of gods, x^ T. White Mid. State Souls 37 Not. .by 
a few wise or extraordinarily retigious pernona, but by tha 
coiiimonaky and univorsality of Kristians. 17M Steblb 
7 'atler No. 197 p a Writings which Uie Commonalty of 
Scholars have pushed into the World. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T I. i. (1849) 3 The commonalty of mankind. 
t6. In commonalty', in public. Out of common^ 
ally : in private, in secret. Obs, 

1303 R. Bmunnb Hattdl. Synne p. 166 I. 5964 Hyt ys 
coucytyse and )>eft pryue To bye Fyng out of cominaito 
[u. r, comnalte). c tsfio WvcLir Serm, gel. Wks. I. xxo Ha 
wolde in coinunalte Jo hi* dede, and not husoonli in desart* 

Ck>iiunonanoe, erroneous f. Communanck 
Common council, -man i see Counotl. 
Commone, obs. f. Common. 
t Commo:nefib^otion. Obs, [f. L. commono* 
facifre * to remind one forcibly of lomethiug, put 
in mind, admonish f. commoni-rt to put in mind 
■^facHre to make.] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder, 

>6x9 ScLATBR Exp, x Tkess. <1630) 302 Lest the commons- 
faction might soeme vnnecessary. im Ames Agst, Cerem, 
II. aSy Significant Images, anointed for commooefaction 
and institution of men in reugious duties. >679 Pullen 
Moder, Ck, Eng, (1843) 130 Vestmenu . . for ornament, dis- 
tinction, and commonefaction. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a, 
Commoiier (kp‘msnai>, sb* Forms : 4 corn- 
Iner, oomotmer, 5 ooxnounnor, 4-6 oommer(e, 
oomnmner, oomyner(e, 6 oomener(e,ooinonar, 
oommonour, 5- oommoner. [Partly from Com- 
MON sb.^ senses 1-2, 5 ; partly from Common v., 
branches I, 111 ; partlv assodaled with both.] 

1 1 . A member of the community having civic 
rights ; a burgess, citizen ; spec, a member of the, 
general body of a town-council. Obs, 
cim Coer de L, 53^ The comouners servyd hym at 
wylle. ri45o Lay Folks Mass-bk. 69 We sail pray espe- 
cially for he meer, pexM., he schirriues andj^ xxiiij. and for 
all g^e commu nent or bis cite, 1467 in Eng. Gilds 1x870) 
37a llie xxiiij. and xlvij). corny ners of the seid cite^ choiien 
for good rewle of the same. X53Z Elvot Gov. i. 1, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none aider- 
men, or sheriflea be called communers. sjuy Order of 
Hospitalls A iii b, IV Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City [London]. 1643 Prynne Scv, Power Pari. fii. 53 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world 10 be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesmen. 

b. A member of the Couit of Common Council 
(of London). 

CkiH Commoner i a courtesy title of the diairman of tho 
City Lands Committee — the leading Gomositlee of the* 
Common Council. 

18B9 Daily Hews 9 Feb, a/6 Mr. Judd, the Chief Com- 
moner. .echoed the wi.Hh of the Lord Mayor that the friend-, 
licit relations should exist between the Corporation ai^ tho 
County Council. 

2 . More generally : One of the common people ; 
a member of the commonalty. (Now applied to 
all below the rank of a peer.) 

1377 LancL P, pi B. XV. 325 Clerkes and knyites and 
coniunerM hat bed riche, rigle Wvclir Wks, 4t88o> 88 
pei graunten pardon, .to lordis, dexkis 6t cotnineris. igiff 
Hbkbtong Clux in Ellis Orig. Lett, n, S5 1 . Bz Ther is a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, KnyUis, and Squiefs, 
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bo( tile gretthte power is of Communem. 1534 Ld. Bbb- 
NBRS ikila, Bk. m* AureL (1546J Hcdyned ml b 

knyghtes bridale, and woulde not cate at the brvialc of a 
communer. 1541 Ki.yoT Imagt Gaft, (i556» 59b, Bcgin- 
nyng at the base people or communers. tdos Holland 
II. 483 Jf'roud Ik. sumptuous dames, that are but com* 
moners and aritzans wiues. 1701 Swift Canlfsit NobU* 
Aihtm, a'hcmtstocles was at first a commoner himself. 
1796 Mossc Amer. Ceog, 11 . 63 llie supreme Ui^oal.. 
must consist of both commoners and noblca 
b. tramf. Applied to a horse. 

}7 M"- 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will iK by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, JBraceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

d. A member oi the House of Commons. Now 
rare. Great Commoner', a name given to the 
elder William Pitt. 

1648 Prywnb Plea for Lordt 34 The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (coriutning all Petitions of the Commons house for 
r^resse of injuries), a 1674 Clarendon Hitt. Reh. (1704) 
HI. XI. 140 7 he Messengers . . one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. 1793 Blackstqnb Comm, (ed. xa) 
190 k he freedom of the member’s person : which in a peer 
IS for ever s^red and inviolable ; and in a commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament 1 for forty days after every pmroga- 
before the next appointed meeting. 
i86a liiACKBRAY four Geor^et ii. xoa ‘There's the great 
commoner. ‘ 7 here is Mr. Pitt.' 1884 Vfool Mercury 7 
Nov. 5/a For the sake of the House of Lords a protest will 
be nmde by the 7 'ory commoners at every stage. 

1 4. One who shaies or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer, participator, [f. Common v. L] Obs. 

138a Wveur I Pet. v. i Witnesse of Cristis passioun. .and 
comuner [r^ comynerelof that glorye that is to be shewid. 
atofi^Relig. Piecetfr. Thornton MS. z Communers of {lat 
blyiic bat euer mare lastis. I480 ~im Myrr. our Ladye aya 
By the we are made cumuner to the fruyte of lyfe. 1639 
Fuller Holy H^'ar tv. xvi. (1647) 196 Lewis .. resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. a 1661 — 
Wortkiet 1. 136 He fled into Germany, and there was 
I'elloW'Commoner with Mr. Sewell in all his sufTeringa 
t 6. One who takes or pays for his Commons 
( sense 3', i.e. who shares in a common meal, or 
cats at a common table ; a boarder. Obs. 

1598 Floriu. Dootenante, a commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are. 1654 AVhiilock Zootomia 554 The 
Prodigalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

6 . In some Knglish colleges, as at Oxford and 
Winchester: One who pays for his commons, i.e. 
a student or undergraduate not on the foundation 
(called at Cambridge a pensioner). 

The colleges were originally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars ‘ on the Ibundation the admission of other 
students, as ‘commoners' or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, as (at Oxford* noblemen, fentlemen-couf 
moners, fellow.commonert, commosutrs, hattelers, tervi» 
tors : a. V. I'hese grades are now practically obsolete ; and 
the only existing distinction is into scholars, or students 
on the foundation, and commoners. 71 ie latter word thus 
lends to be understood as s:‘ common or ordinary under- 
naduato', i. e. one who has not gained a scholarship, exhi- 
bition, or other special distinction. 

1613 H EYWOOD Marriage Triumph ( Percy Soc. ) 17 Tliys ys 
some yowng schooleman, a fresh comonar. 1671 Glanvill 
Disc. M Stubbf 31 Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, but living there as a Commoner. 1790 Coventry 
Pompey Lift. 11. x. (1785) QS/a The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, which . . is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellowa It differs from what 
IS called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford . . in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of tliis 
order, who ..are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. 179s Boswell Johnson an. 1738 
He. .went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 Stanley Arnold 1. i. a Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. ^ 1886 O.r/ord Calendar^ Corpta Christs College 
ao7 Exhibitions have been recently instituted . . to be com- 
peted for from time to time by Commoners of the College. 
1887 T. A. Trollope Wknt / retnetuber 1 . iii. 77 At Win- 
cliester there were . . a hundred and thirty private pupiU 
of the head master, or ‘commoners'. 
fi^. s6or Return fr. Partsass iv. ii, One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries. 

7. One who has a joint right in common lands ; 


one who enjoys a right of common. 

1541k Act 3a Hess, Vlil, c. 13 ( a No commonour or com- 
nionours withiu any foresic, chase, inoore . . or waaste 
munde. 1573 Tusser Hush. 11878) 144 For commons 
the.He commoners crie, enclosing they may not abide. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 314 A commoner whom another 


commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should.^ 1830 Stonehousk Axkolsne 77 
Tbe original grant recognised this right of the Commoners, 
b. transf.bxA fi^. 

1691 Habtcliffb Psriues a6x The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Heads about getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 1703 Kowb Pair Penit. 11. ii, The Birds, 
g^t Nature’s happy Commoners. 1779^81 Tohnson L. P., 
Teuton, He was driven out a commoner of Nature, .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous 
t 8. A common harlot, prostitute. Obs. 
y6os Shake. All's Well v. ui. 194 O behold this Ring. .He 
gaue it to a Commoner a'th Campe If 1 be one. 1695 Con- 
greve Lento for L. 1. ii. What think you of that noble com- 
moner Mra Drabt 

t 9. A common-lawyer. Obs. rare. 
idea Dbkker & Mabb Virg. Mari. in. iii, Har. The devil 
. . hates a civil lawyer, as a soldier does peace. Spsmg • How 
a commoner T Har. Loves him from the teeth outward. 

Co'mmonereBa. rare. [f. prec. + -X8a.] A 
female commoner ; the wife of a commoner. 

1791 Mad. D'Arblay Diaey V. 197 Peeresses, commoner- 
esses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. I 


■ Oo*mmone7. [f. Commoit a. + -t, diminutive 
^ suffix.] ■■ Common one ; a marble of a common 
sort ; cf. Ally sb.'h 

i8jy DiCKBMa Pkkw, xxxiv. Whether he had won any 
alley tors or commoneys lately ..his ‘alley ton* and his 
commoneys * are alike negUcted. 

Common good; goods, [transl. L. bonum 
publicum^ bona pubiica.} The public property of 
a community or corporation ; esp. in Sc. use, the 
property, whether in lands or funds, held by the 
magistrates, and tlie revenues payable to them, for 
the behoof of the community. (Jamieson Suppl) 
cijBe [see Commoning vbl. $b. i]. 1487 Ord. Worcester 
in £ng. Gilds 386 Also that the worthy men of the seid 
cloth graunt noyefte of the corny ns good, .w* out the advise 
of the xlviij. comyners .and l>at yf ther be no comyn goodes 
in hande, etc. 1491 Sc. Acts Jos. 1 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun g^d of all our l^veraine 
Ixkrdis Burrowes within the Kealme, that the said com- 
moun gude be observed and ketped to the commoun profile 
of the towne. 177a in A. McKny Hist, Kilmamoca App. 
(1864) 304 The haill common-goods and custunis of the said 
burgh and barony. s8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you may afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdaieu and her orphans. 

Common hall. 

1. The hall in which a corporation meets ; the 
hall of a guild or city con^any ; a town-hall. b. 

A general meeting ol the Corporation ; e,g, of the 
Common Counc'i of London. 

cxgea Pol. Songs 1839) 188 The webhes ant the Aillaris . . 
makeden huere consail in huere commune halle. 14B0 
Caxton thron. Rug. ccli. 333 I'allyng doune of a steyr as 
they come cute of theyr comyn halle. 1640 Ord. Ho. Com. 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111 (ifiga* 1 141 A Letter .. to the 
Lord Mayor of London, to desire him to call a Common- 
Hall. i7» in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) II x6 A 
Common Hall or Generali A.HHembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgcssei. syya Ann Reg. 145/3 Before the common- 
hall was over. Mr. Sheriff Wilkes oeclared there should ^ 
no poll published. xZxa Exasniner k Oct. 636 i On Tuesday 
a Common Hall was held for tbe election of Lord Mayor, 

2. In wider sense : see Hall. (liy Tindale used 
to translate Or. npour^p>ov.) 

' 1 'indalb Matt, xxvii. 37 Then the soudeours of 
the debite toke lesus vnto the comcii ball [x6xz common 
hall ; Wveur mote haile]. 1590 Sfenser F. Q. i. v. 3 And 
fo-th he comes into the commune hall. 1645 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1676 II. 68 But speakc my knowledge, though 
it should displase The Common-Hall. Of Ignorance. 1^5 
Bp. Patrick Cosnm. Gen. xxxiv. 34 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies. 

tConunosi house. Obs, 

1. « Common Hall i. 

x^ Ord. Worcester in Eng. Cwilds 37a Yf eny of the 
xxiiij. or xlviii, discouer the comyn couuBeille tliat ys scid 
in the comyn house. 

2. The Houhe of Commons. 

* 4 *® Caxton Chron, Eng. cclxi. 34a The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in the comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 1587 Fleming Contn. Jlolinshed 1 1 1 . 1 956/a The 
common house was diuided vpon the question. 

3. A place in a monastery where a common fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

1593 Rites if Durham (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the right 
hand, os yowgoe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was the Commonc House, .being to this end to have a fyre 
keape in yc all wynter, for the Monnekes to cume and 
worme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of common resort. 

1595 Locrine 11. ii, Look you be at the common-house to- 
morrow. 

Spec. a. A privy. Cf. Commons 5. 

^ 1506 Harington Metam. AJax^tBl4) 5* By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses overvivers. 
b. A brothel, stews. 

1803 Shakb Meat, for M, 11. i. 43 Their abuses in common 
houses. 

Common-illth, nonce-word : see Common- 
wealth I. 

t Oommoning (kp-mani^), vbi. sb. Obs. [f. 
Common v, + -xnq 1 .] The action of the verb 
Common. 

1. Sharing or participating, communion. 

c xjjba Wyclif IFAz.<x88o) 3B;( fe comounynge of kecomon 
gooois. .in begynnynge of Cnstis Churche. 1381 — i Cor, 

X. z6 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (Cf. Common v. 2 b.) 

1494 Fabyan VI. cxiix. X35 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyniy : albe it y« comynyng ix, that he restiih nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham, 
d. Intercourse, converse, conference. 
rs34Q Hampolb Prose Tr. 16 Comonynge and byhald- 
yngc of aungelU and gostely creaturs. 1488 Caxton Ghost. 
Goodes Chyld. 31 Uneth ony man shall ouercome hem in ' 
commynine ne dysputocion. xg^ Bellbnuen Cron. Scot, ' 

(x8az) 1. 4 I'he inhabitants . . desirit Gathelus to ane com- ^ 

moning. Homilies 1. Swearing (18^9) 77 In eating, 

drinking, pia^ng, commoning, and reasoning. ’ 

4. Communion, fellowship (« Communing vbl. * 
sh. c) ; emer, a community, a fellowship. ^ 

c 1340 Cursor M. 83x15 (Trin.) Fro comynynge of cristen 
men po careful shul be ejx to ken. 1400 Reltg. Pieces fr. ^ 

Thornton MS, 3 Tbe Sexte artycle es |iat Haly Kirke .. 
es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene folke. 1 


COMXOir LAW. 

6. The Commnnioo, the Eucharist ; « CoioiUNiNo 
vbl. sb. d. 

ijla [see 1). 1481 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) a7 Had ro* 
semid the holy comyning of cristen men. 

7. Exercise of common rights over pasture, etc 
1949 Act 3^4 Edw. yi, c. 3 • a Foreign Tenants have 

BO greater Right of Commoning in the Wood., of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenants. 1849 Blithe Esig. Itnprov, 
impr, Ded., Unlimited Commons, or Commoning without 
•lint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other Onnmcm. 
<894 Land. Gasu No. 9^7/4 To be Leu a Farm . . with the 
advantage of Commoning. 1784 Haembr Observ, ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of commoning. 

aitrib. 1704 Watertmiy (Conn.) Town Rec, la Dec., No 
man shall . . baight cattell after y* first of Aprill till com- 
moning time. 

b. coftcr. Land subject to common-rights ; com- 
mon land. 

1834 Brbreton TVwv. (Chetham Soc.) 149 Of commoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse . , there is about 600 
acrea 1707 Lend. Gas. No. 4354/4 The Manor of Somer- 
ford. .with Two Water Corn-MiUs. .veiy good Commoning. 

8. Eating at a common table ; boarding. 

1884 Charnoch Aitrib, iSkRTetS^a) 1 . >86 Nothing will 
■epesMte prodigal maa ftnm Bemmueg with swine, .but an 

"(SomuMoiah Ckp-aMit]), «. rare. [f. Common 
a. 4- -iflH.] Rather cornmon. 

RTga Mad. D'AniLAV Diary (iSia-C) V. 992 A com- 
monish, .sort of a . .woman. 1878 Rrary Dawn Hist, iv. 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand and abstract ffirm. 
xtko Christy Carew 1 . iii, Mozart, to Philomena, was com- 
monish, being played at moss, .i.early every Sunday. 

ComniO'aiBll, v. arch. rare. [f. L. commohin 
to remind forcibly or earnestly (f. com^ + monPre to 
remind, advise, warn), with ending after Ad- 
monish.] trans. To remind, put in mind (a/). 

1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. 661 We are 
commonished or reminded of things which we kuew before. 

Conuuonition (kpmdui'Jon). rare. [ad. L. 
commonition etn earnest reminding, admonition ] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warning j 
a formal admonition or warning. 

S730 6 Bailey (folio), Cemmonitton, an admonition or 
warning, on advertisement. 1755 in Johnson. 1849 W. Fitz- 
gerald tr. Whitakers Disp, (Parker Soc.) 661 To be written 
for our learning is something more than commonition. s888 
Milman St. Paul's ii. 33 He evened that he had been 
condemned, without citation, without commonition, without 
trial, etc. 

t Commo^nitive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
monit- ppl. stem of commonere (see CfoMMONiBu) 
-IVEJ Serving as a reminder. 

1604 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 14 The Church of 
England . . whose cross was only commemorative and com- 
monitive. 

t Commonitoryz a, and sb, Ohs. [ad. late L. 
commonitdri-us * suitable for reminding’, ncuL 
commonitbri-um as sb. ‘ a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instructions ’.] 

A. adj. Serving to remind, advise, or admonish. 

1583-87 Foxe a. Of M, (1596' X94/1 Letters commonitorie, 

exhortatorie, and of correction. z6a5 Donne Serm. IxvL 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory crosse . . fall under some one 
stone. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. 1 . 60a The Archbishop's 
apologeticul, declamatory and commonitory letters. 

B. sb. A commonitory writing ; a warning. 

*709 J Johnson Clergy. Pads M. 11 aas His commoni- 
tory to Ammon 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp, 
(Parker Soc.) 8 That the scriptures are no rule of faith at 
all, but a certain commonitory. 

t Commo'nity. Sc, Obs rare. [var. of Com- 
munity.] The common people, the commonalty. 

’835 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . xa6 Mony lord .. And tne 
mmist part of the commonitie. 

Oommonise (kp-manalz), v. rare. [f. Common 
+ -IZK : cf. fraternize.'\ 

1. i«/r. {University colloq.) To combine * com- 
mons so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Corah, Mag. Feb. 226 It is a very common plan for 
two or more men to ‘commonize*. .at breakfast: each man 
having his ' commons ', bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2. trans. To make common or vulgar. {U. S.) 
Conmion law. [cf. L. jus commune^ in 

Du Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire). Also F. droit commun 
in sense 1.] 

1 1. The general law of a community, os opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family^ 
calling, city, or district. Obs, 

*377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xvm. 72 Two theues also tholed 
deth tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was ht 
comune lawe. CZ430 Syr Gener. (Koxb.) 8939 Juge bun 
aftir the comon law And not ojnlie afiir youre ovn saw. 
1551 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. ( Arb.) 159 IQxt riche men 
not only by priuate fraud, but also by commen lawes do 
cuery day jpliick. .from the poore some parte of their Ituing. 
t b. Common law of the church : the generS 


6. Agreement, concord, rare. 
r rA WVCLIF Set. Wks. HI. 395 Pe 


rsjpo WYCLIF Set. Wks. HI, 395 per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial. 


law of the Church, as opposed to provincial cou- 
ititutions, papal privileges, etc. 

£•380 Wyclif Set. Wks, ifl. a8p perfore saide Seynt Gre- 
gory and Im comyn lawe of pe Cnirae, pat honour or pre> 
laae ■chulde not be joven to hem pat seken and coveilcn it. 

2. The unwritten law of England, administered 
by the King’s courts, which purports to be derived 



oomcoir kawysb. 

from mdent Uid oniveml oia^e, imd ti omtiodied 
in tho older com me nta r iee and the reports of 
adjud^ casea 

In Mi»9 oppo««d to bmi nito uttd for thn 

other courtii d like ju^iction, and him other fyitetiw 
adminiitered by epecial vooru, at eoclatiattM aM ad. 
miraltv law. Md (in the Middle Aget) thTfovae^SewA 
In y. ; the Ixdy of EngUih 1ml doctrine which it the 
found^ion of the law adminittefed in all the States nettled 
upm Eiwland. and thote formed by later nettleaient or 
division ttom them. 

rsgso Ut/tgtt Wi^htittr in Eng, Gifdi (tB/o) 361 And 
M commune law l^m y.entred. be aaere and be de- 
fendaunL 1389 /MtiC et It shal ^ leftille to hem to gone to 
y ooffioun lawa igm Act 31 Hen. yui, c. 1 § a In like 
maner. .at copercenert by the common lawet. .are compelled 
to do. tdje B. JoNsoN Magn, Lndy 11. v, No exception 
^*** ffi *^e»*®en.law. 1768 Blackstonb Comm, iv. xxil 

eps All offencen either ngainat the common law or act of 
parliament. Ibid. IV. 485 That admirable system of 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
thecomraonlaw. .doubtless of Saxon parentage. sSio Bkn* 
TH All /' ackit^ I tSa I » 1 54 The great b^y of tlie law. remain- 
the shaj^eless state, of common, alias unwritten, law. 
iSaO'gS Kent Cmnm. 1. 548 Our American reports contain 
an exposition of the com^n law. as received and modiii^ 
m reference to the genius of our institutions. 1831 A. 
Stearns Real Aetiofu sso The greatest departure from Che 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 
perhaps be found in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 
Georgia. 

attr^, 1873 Manrnmrf. hnf. ix. eij Our ddtoC Tom- 
mon-iaw authorities^ s8^ Whabtqn Law Lex, S94 There 
are some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent Jurisdiction. 

ComilLOXL lawyer. One versed in. or practis- 
ing. the common law. 

Opposed sometimes to Civilian or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimtis to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 Frauncr LawiersLoft. Ded.,']'wenty. .common law- 
yers. az66i Fuller (1840) 1. 90 Denied Indeed 

by our commons-lawyers, but stickled for by some canonists. 
t868 Hale Pre/, Roth's Abridgm, 7 A Man, though other- 
wise of pregnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
born a Common- Lawyer. s88^ Law Times 169/1 Th»*re is a 
lur^ preponderance of creations of common lawyers [as 

Cosuinoxily (ky‘m9nli\ adv. For forms see 
CoiffMoN a, (Also 5 -aly. -ally.) [ME. comum-, 
conionUch, -/y, etc., f. Common a , : see -ly 
1 1 . After a fashion or in a way common to all ; 
in common ; generally, universally. Obs, 

4- Pension 46 in E. E, P. (1863) 14 pat com- 
munelich hi ne wer for-lor. c *330 R. Brunnb Chron. 
(1810) lao pan |» riche & pouere & alle comonly Fro Berwtk 
to Douere held hir for lady. 13^ Ayenb. 145 God pet ous 
made alle coniunliche to his aiiTicnesse. CS400 Rom, Rose 
673a Thanne oughten good folk comunly Han of his mjrscheef 
somme pitee. 1489 Edinb. MS, Barbour's Bruce xi. 348 
Commounaly. — xit. 304 Commonslv. 150a Ord, Crrsfen 
//m(W. de W. 15061 1. i. 9 Adam and Eue us bynde all by 
la wo comonly to synne and dampnacyon. 1574 Hbllowes 
Gueuara’s Earn. Ey. (1584' 216 Speaking commonly of nil 
(gentlewomen], I say, that they have more abilitie to breede 
children, than to keepe secretes. 1581 Co^fsr. 1. Ciij, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes of the jewes dwpersed, was called Catholike or 
generull. a t 6 ^ Rr.^ Hall R cm, Wks. (1660) 371 Some talre 
It to be Man iiidelinitcly. and commonly considered. 

t 2. In a common body, in one community or 
company; with common action or accord; unit- 
edly, together. Obs, 

*3®? Cursor Rt. 12065 fGfltt.) pe grete lauerdinges . . raa 
again le^u alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
exMo Arik. Rf Merl. 6457 Our men bathe giet and lite. To 

f edir gadred hem romonliche. 138s Wyclif Gen. xiii. 6 
he substaunce of hem [Abram and Lot] was myche, and 
ihei my^ten not dwcl comounli. c 1450 it/rr/ix 96 Yef ye 
and alle the peple cutnynyally pray toourlorde for his grete 
pite. 1563 Ilomilirs if._ ( om. Prayer (1859) 357 To pray 
commonly is for a multitude to ask one and the self thing 
with one voice. 

f b. In the way of common possession. Obs. 
Trottb. Raigne K. John < r6ii > 5a What U ours . , You 
shall command as commonly, As if it were your owne. 
fS. In intimate union, closely, familiarly. Obs. 
^*3*8 Coerde L, 1808 The Erie of Leycestrr, the Eric of 
Hertford, Ful comanly followed they their lord. 1390 
Spenser F.Q. i. x. 56 He might see Tne blessed angels to 
and fro descend From highest heaven in gladsome com- 
panee. . As commonly as frend does with his frend. 
t A Openly, in public, publicly. Obs. 

137s Barbous Bruce xvn. 799 That nycht thai spak al 
comonly {MS. E commonalyl Of thome within. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 381/4 He suffryd them not to hegge 
comynly. 1568 (jrafton Chron. II. 611 Thys rumour 
openly spoke 11 and coromenly published. i4ii Bible ilfa//. 
xxvili. 15 And this saying is commonly reported among the 
lewes vntill this day. 

6. As a usual circumstance ; as a general thing ; 
in ordinary cases ; usually, ordinarily, generally. 

atyj^ Cu^or Rf. 336 <Cott.) Frankis rimes here I redd 
Comunlik in ilkfa] sted. 1340 Ayenb, 56 Zuyche sennes 
arise 'f communtiche ine tauerne. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 
160 Schir Eduard, that wes comonly Callit the Icyng of 
Irland. 1477 Earl Rivers < Caxton] I)iries 06 a, He that is 
Uberall to him self, is commonely liberal to another. 1349 
Bk, Com, PraveTt The firste dale of 1-ente commonly callra ' 
Ashe-Wedni«la)'e. i6xs Shake. H'int. T, 11. 1. X09, I am 
not prone to weeping <as 0ur Sex Commonly aren 1678 
Bunvan Pilgr. I. 2x8 In this Land the shining Ones com- 1 
Bionly walked, tyii Aodison Spect. No. t2t e6 Tho' the 
Mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly thought). 1747 | 
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Winw PtdmPkythitffob tti It eoMonly ctiiw bafoto 
M^ing. ifcf Jowm/Sfofo(ada)l.^l«: 
uVIlscoiniiioaiyattHbutedtolliU^ 
fl. In 00 ordinory mooner; to o degreo that ia 
commoQ or ordinary. (Qnaltfying adfs.) 

E706 EsTCOtfET PjafrExem^. iv. L 4irBecause you are • 
Man of Worth, ai^ her Hushand t Friend, she am hardly 
ba ONiinonly avU to you. STyd Giaaoir DeU. f /V I. 34 
taiinus. . wu mere foan commonly doficknc In those ouali- 
tito, s8tt Lvttok My Nopel x. mil, Had such qualities, , 
hem M;diad to objects commofily honest. 

7 . Meanly, cheaply; without anything special. 

A room very commonly furnished. 
CommoniMM (kp inanjiids). [f. Common o. -i- 
•NS88.J 

1 . The state or quality of being common to, or 
shared by, more than one; community, rait, 

IS3B ^lsgr. eo7/a Commonesse, communiti, t ys s Gsi- 
maldb Ctce^s Offices 1. 'tssS) a6 Chnuarsation and com- 
monne^ cf table counseylynges. tSgy W. Guthrie CAm- 
tiansGi. Interest yi. (x80$) 147 Communion is a common- 
ness or a common interest between God and a man. 1715 
tr. Pancirollui Rerum Mem. 1. iv. xvii. 004 By the com- 
monness of these two Elements [Fire and Water], was 
mnted the Community *twixt Husband and Wife. iBe8 
a.. Irving Last Days 100 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of aflection. 

b. The quality of being public or generally used. 
1848 W. Bartlett Egypt ia Pal, xL (1879 > 039 The com- 
nmnness of the thorou^tam. 

2 . The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

*397 Hooker I^cl. Pol. v. (x6x7> 350 Lest men stiould 
w^e cold with the commonnesse of that, the strangenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Fuller H^y War 
111. XXX. (tS4ot X71 The commonness olthose thunder-lx>lts 
caused their contempt. 1669 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. 
II. 43s Emeraulds are . . of much less value than they were 
f^merly, by reason of their commonness. 1876 Gladstone 
Sytichr. Homer 131, I would appeal.. to the simple and 
h^ely test of commonness of use. 

8. The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of style. 

i8ao I^ Hunt Indicator No. 51 (x8aa] I. 401 A writer, 
who. .knows how to extract a common thing from common- 
ness. x84a Mrs. Brownino Crk. Chr. Poets aoo Words- 
worth, .was daring in his commonness. 

b. Meanness of character or intellect ; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
t^rra than vulgarity ^ in which the meanness be- 
comes oflensive.) 

zSts Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxxvi, That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called coinmon- 
Athensenm 33 May 666/3 fhe smooth duJness 
of gentility . . we call commonness. 1890 Spectator 14 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style : commonness 
stamps his oratory., and a vein of commonness runs., 
throughout his enihusiahms. 

Co'nuiLOllplacep sb. and a. [A rendering of 
L. locus communis ■■ Gr. nowht rdirof, in Aristotle 
simply Tviror, explained by Cicero (Inv. ii. xiv. 

I 47 et siq.) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
limes, collections of such general topics were 
called loci communes. Originally two words, la 
senses 1-5; afterwards hyphened in senses 3-8; 
now usually written as one word in senses 5-8, 
and the closely conneclcd adjective use. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from co'mmou pia'cr, to 
co'jnmonpia'ce^co'mmoH^pla'jce,co'mmonplace, Walker and 
Smart have the second ; most modern dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of streu lias 
generally not proceeded so fm-.] 

A. sb, *As two words. 

1 1 . W ith the ancient rhetoricians ; A passage of 
general application, Fuch as may serve as the ba^is 
of argument ; a leading text cited in argument 
f*S3 * Elyot Got'. I. xiv, Hauyng almoste all the places 
whereof they stiall fetcUe their raisons, called of Oratours 
hei communes.] X349 Latimer ydSerm. Edw, K/tArb.) 


_ ^ , , 

out of Scripture itself (besides the common places have 
bene usually set out by othersl certein new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy. 

fb. The text of a sermon or discourse; a 
theme, topic. Obs. 

1349 Latimer stk Serm. Edw. VI (Arb.) 136 Thys com- 
mune place.. was very well handclcd the laste Sondaye. 
1^97 Bacon Ess.^ Discourse (Arb.) 14 Some haue certaini 
Common place.s and Theames, wherein they are good, and 
W'ant varletie. 2605 — Adt'. Learn, 1, iii, § 3 It were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. 16x7 Donne Serm. cxxxii. V. 370 
The fear of God . . was a pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

1 2 . An exercise or thesis on some set theme. Obs. 


Sermons, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be a good Scholar. 

8 . A Striking or notable passage, noted, for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 
COMMONPLAOK-BOOK. 

[Cf. 103 Melanchthon Loci Commnneei 1307 Ecktus 
Enchiridson Loeormn Cammumium,] 1361 Morton 


ooMMovihUxm. 

CuMdt imi. TimnA IPsdL (1^ ^ Ifsat fssriMd 
nen have writtaa books ofOsiiWKlipIseas oor Ralhrioii, 
aa Mslaneten, Sareerttti. and oOmt. {MfoMaaswaAV 
Notn A iU, 1 bava . . anploMd asy dn(|OOos w oojlacttng 
thesa eoi^ plaoM. M H. UmmAnM Ath.u, vC 
esMbu Binxaa asi Whoa alia StudaiMkoov 

of what ha reads Is not m's omn, but uadoc goiMral Haf^s 
Of Conmon-plaoss. 1704 Swipt Mofhem* Sptrii 

(1711^ t77 Whatever in aty small Heading •oocuinL oonotm- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Am], 1 do iievar fiul to set U 
down by way of Coaimon Pbum. 1709 Brsaui 7 'mtitrVo, 
se p 6 Having by me, In my Book of Coounoa Flacee, 


anoqgh to enable me to finish a very mul one rtragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. 1790 Johhoom ^ m srndtrwo. eod 
P xc The only common plaoss oTbis mamoiy his metis; 
and if you ask him at what time an emnh ho 

considets whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison. i8e4 Macaulay Misc* Writ, (RtldgOsd Eotrurckt 
1 4 . A collection of common ploceS; g commmi- 
place-book. Obs. 

ififiS'C (title), lilt Seimonde in the Wall, thereunto 
the Common Place of Patryk Hampton. sSoy 


Tombll Eonr^. Boasts Ded. (1^3) 7 Gesner reiatath every 
mans minion, like a common place or dictionary. s886 
{iitU\ Totriano's Common Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrasea 1708 Pope Dnm. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place . . of all bis works the base. 1749 Fislpino 
Tom Jones vi. ix, The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus .. entered in ray common-place under the title 
Drunkenness. 

As one word; co'mmm-plaee, co'mmmpkttd* 

6. A common or ordinary topic ; an opinion or 
statement generally accepted or taken for granted; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, on every-day 
saying. Slightingly : A platitude or truism. 

1560-1 tst Duc^, Ch. Scot. xii. (1836) 7B He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he entar not in aigression or 
in explaining common pfacea 1597 Bacon Coulers Good 4 
AtV// Mo. xo (Arb.) 153 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing, sfioa Fuller Holy & Prof. St, 
in. X. X76, 1 know that some have a Common-place against 
Common-place-books. ax^m Swift Whs, (X84XI 11. teo 
The trite common-places or servile, Inludicious flattery. 

Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 497 Ine commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and forget so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 1875 Jowrtt Plato III. 155 The paradoxes of 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

t b. Applied to a person who is the common 
topic or theme of remark. Obs. 

16^ Healey Epictetus* Man. xxik. 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee . . the common.place of the multitude of mockers. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1700) 1. iv. tp I'he Papists 
were the most Popular Common-place, and the Butt against 
whom all the .\rrows were directed. 

6. Anything common and trite; an ordinary 
every-day object, action, or occurrence. 

s8es WoRDSw, To Daisy (and poem) 5 Thou unassuming 
^mmon-place Of Nature, with that homely face, s^ 
Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Philos. 83 A man whose eyes are In 
his head . . observes commonplaces, and thinks of them. 
x8m Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79 Let me recount the story of 
a day ; a day of cotntnon-placos. 

7 . collect. Commonplace matter ; triviality. 

X73S Berkeley Alciphr. iv. | 0 A subject upon wlilch 
there hM been a world of commonplace. 1734 Kichardson 
CrandisoH VI. Iv. 363 Common subjects afloid only 
commonplace. x8ox Fuseli Lett. Art ii. (1848) 398 Group- 
ing engrossed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonos, panels, ana cupolas. 
s866 Motley Dutch Rep. 11, iv. six This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace. 

8. Commonplace quality, commonplacenes^i. 

184s T. Martin My Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 

There is no getting over the commonplace of the cognomen. 
xMs M. Arnold Ess. Crii. ii. (1875) 74 Where, .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison? 1 answer, in the common- 
place of hih ideas. 

B. adj. [attributive use of A.; originally 
hyphened, and now written as one word.] 

1 . Of the nature of a commonplace; having 
nothing out of the common ; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed. 

a. of persons. 

1609 B. JONSON Sil. Worn. n. ii, Ther's Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow, syix Steele Spect. No. ix P 1 A 
Common-Plnce Talker. 1851 Helps Friends in C. 11. j 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. 1885 
spectator 30 May 704/1 He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplare and trivial 

b. of woids or things. 

1699 Bkntlkv Phal xot Such common-place stulF. that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written, syxi Steels 
Sped. No. X5S p 3 A light Conversation of Common-^ace 
Jests. x8m Mar. Edgeworth Mor. 7'. (x8z6) I. xiv. tss 
The most wretched, tame, common-place rerformance. 
x886 Morley H. Martinean Crit. Misc. 111. 177 The com- 
monplace virtues of industry and ener^. 

2. Tbe commonplace', that wuich is common- 
place, commonplaceness. 

1849 C. BrontK Shirley xv, A frontless, arrogant, decoraus 
slip of the common.place. 1883 Llovd EM 4 Fiotv I. x 
The house . . was a very type and embodiment of the com- 
moralace. 

C. Comb.y as f oommonpU oemaa, one who 
uses common-places (senses 1-3); a dealer in trite 
sayings ; f oommoopla co-wlaa adv., in the 
manner of a commonplace. 

Idas Bp. Mountaou Diatribm 366 [He] that collected, 
common-place-wise, out of S. Chrysostomes Works, those 
passages, etc. ids* J. Hume yewes Dtliv. vH. xo8, 1 pur- 
pose not to lUscourse of Prayer commcm-place-wise. xkay 
W. ScLATxa Exp, s Thest, (1609) ax6 lustice . .whereto 
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BopUh commoDukice-men reforrs mercy, end the worIcM 
thereof, *• to their head. 1690 Noaaia Jist. Hum, 
Und* 41, 1 hate your CommoiHQlace men of ell theWritera 
in the World. iSa6 Sva. hMini (1859) IL 84^ The 
exhauaied commoii-pUioemen, and the afflicted fooL 
lienee Oommonplaoeiam comxnonpUceneis ; 
alto, a coininonplace ; Oommonplaoiali a., 
tomcwlmt commonplace, {rare.) 

1876 TUuUyt Mag, aIX. An amiable, pretty, com- 
monplaciah girl, vugi Ckamb. Jml, Vil. 18 Common- 
placeiam per u doe« not cxiat. Everybody ia intereatlu;; to 
aome one or two othera. xMe A. WiiaoN Evolution vC 97 
'J'he application of the foregoing commooplaccisma. 

Common plaoe, obs. f. Coimoif Tlsah. 
Co'mmonplMO, v, [f. prec. ; aenies 1-3 from 
the tense 4 from the 

1 . tram. To extract 'common placet' from ; to 
arrange under or reduce to g^eneral heads; to 
enter in a commonpUoe-book. 

a i6s6 Hales Gold. Rom, (1688) 35a The cuatom. .hitherto, 
wax commonplacing a tiling at the firxt original very plain 
and simple. 01740 Felton (J.), I do not apprehend any 
dillioulty in collectinfi^ and commonplacing an utiiversal 
luHtory from the historians. 1837-9 IIallam Hht. Lit. JI. 
11. i. 47 'i'o commonplace all extant l.atin authors. x86o 
Louvfdes' Bihi. Man. 1050 s. \. M. KemM, In this work the 
autlnw has comnionplacea succinctly, .above x6oo writers of 
divinity. 1887 /llust. Lend, No 7 vs 13 Mar. sSs When., 
you c^no on a passage. .worlViy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly in your oommonniace 1x>ok. 

aosol. a 17^ NoaTH Livet 1. ao It was his lonlKhip's 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. 1754 Chatham 
Lett, Nephew 59 In generm my advice to you is, not to 
commonplace U|Mn paper. 

1 2 . To furnish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Obs. 

01714 IlintNBT Own Time <1823^ I. 60 'I'hen a head in 
divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 
was to maiiita'n theses upon it. 

3 , intr. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 
Also, f to support a thesis: sec the sb. 2. 

1809 R. IUknlrj) Faith/, Skepheard 5a To take euery 
where o( ca>iori to common place vpon anie word, a x6s6 
Bacon To K. Jas. Wks. VI. 951 (L.) For the good that 
Comes of particular and select committees and rommissionH, 

1 need nut commonplace. t66a H. More Philos. Writ. 
I*ref. Gen. (17131 la It bcln^ the very Text upon which my 
st'lf first^ common-placed m onr College-chappt-l. 173* 
Hyrom I. 11. 635 Mr. Tonham conimun-plac^ 

upon the resurrection of the same body or rather against it. 

4 . trans. To render commonnlace or trite. 

1847 8 H. M1LI.PR First Impr, it, (1857) 2^ Coldly-read 
or faniasticaily-chanted prayers, commonplaced by the 
iwice-tt-day repetition of centurie«i. 

Hence Oo^minonplaoliig vbl. sb. 

1696 Growth Deism 14 The profound Learning (so lie 
thinks much reading and common-placing to bet of a certain 
Eminent Divine i^-ia Mar. EtxiKwoRHi Eunui vi, In 
the methods of indexing and common-plaang. 

Co sunonplaxe-book. Formerly Book of 
common places (see Common-plack sb, 3): ori^. A 
book in which ' commonplaces * or passai^es im- 
portant fur reference were collected, usually under 
general heads ; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 
or referred to, with or without arrangement. 

157B Cooi'XR Thesaurue liitrod., A studious yong man , . 
may gather to himselfe good furiiiliire both of words and 
approved phrases , . aud to make to his use as it were a 
cuniinon place buoke. 1599 Marston Sco. Pillanie in xi. 
936 Now 1 haue him, that . . Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes, And speakes in print, xfiaa Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St. 111. x, 176 A Common -plRce-Ixiolc contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an aimy into the fM-id. 1668 Hale Pref, Rolle's Abr., 1 
have commended the making and using of a Cummon- 
place-Iiouk. as the best expedient that I know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the laiw. a I7<K Gibson 
Antohioci. 83, I . . filled a folio common place -hook with my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy. 1837 9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. II. II. i. 35 Nri/(‘,l'hey. .registered all tiib 
tahle-tulk in commonploce-Gooks alphal^ttcariy arranged. 

Oo:mill 01 ipla'Cane 88 . [f- as prec. -I- -NEHS.] 
C'omiuonplAcc quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics, dull unintcicsting uni- 
fo unity, ordinariness. 

184a Stbruno Ess, 4 Tales (1848) I. 456 His speculations 
have the cominunplaceness, vagueness, nnd emptmess of 
dreams, a 18&4 Hawthorne SeHi'Mius heitou (1879) 105 
The coinmonplaceness in which sne s|)eiu her life. 9871 M . 
Coi.LiNS -J/ry. 4 Merck. 111. vi. 169 As 1 was Inforc struck 
with the fluency of style.. I was now equally so with its 
cornmonplaccjichs. 

Co'mmonplazoer. rr.CoM&coMPii.icRz/. 4 -iciti ] 
One wlio or that which commonplaces ; t a. a 
com man place- book : b. a person who keeps one. 

a 1631 Donne Serin, iv. 557 Such ragges and frngnimts 
of those Fathcn, as were patent together in their Dccretnts 
and Decretals and other such Commonplacei's, 18x3 
Milton Divifrct Introd. (1851) 10 The narrow intellectuals 
of quotationistx and common placers. 1830 Fraser's Ma£, 
11. 184 A coininor^lacer of his jests. 

Common Plea8« In f) 7 common place. 

[repr. Anglo-Fr. commufts pUtz, al'to plez, flah, 
plats, pi. of plait {plaid, plat, pie) i^h. p/aettum : 
see Plea, Ple.vd. As to the sense in which 
common is taken, see quots. 1236, 176H.] 

Civil actions at law brou'^’ht by one subject 
against another. Used chic fly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction, of. Court qf Common Pleas, the 


name of a oonit for the trial of civil causes, for- 
merly one of the three superior courts of common 
law in England. This court, long seated at West- 
minster, was abolished in 1875 ; it was represented 
by the Common Picas Division of the High Court 
of Justice until 1880, when that diviSon was 
merged in the King's (or (Queen's) Bench Division. 

In earlier times the name of nie court appears in the form 
Cemsnm Place ; like the synonyms Common Bench, Com- 
moH Bank, Court ef C. B., used interchnngeably with it 
down to 16th c, this name may have originally had nothing 
to do with the word pleas <?bad it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween pleas and place is evident at least in the i6th c. 

(xax5 Magna Carta 1 17 Commuiiia placita non sequantur 
> curiam nostrom sed teneantur in aliquo certo loco, taj^ 
Bract Oiis Note-bk, (1887) 1 1* sa? l^t qiuunvis conununia 
pl^ita. . non sequantur doniinum regem, non lequitur. .quin 
uliqua placita singularia sequantur ipsuxn dominum r^em. 
c xapo J)mit7on I. i. 0 8 Qe Justices demurgeot continuel- 
ment a Westmoster. .a pledercommuns pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefli. tyso Placit. Abbrev, 
983 Communia placita teneantur in ccrio loco, hoc est in 
banco ] rxajo Lvdg. Loni. LycApeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place 1 yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
hoode. ^1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. xv. (tSSs) 
146 (’e Justices off be kynges bcnchc, and off be Common 
place. (1303 Act xq Heu.VII, c. 9 As well before the King 
in his Bench as in his Court of his Common Bench.] X33X 
93 Hen. yJIl, c. 6 'ITic Chief Justice of the King's Dench 
and the Giief Justice of the Common Pleas. IMS 37 Hen. 
Fill, 19 In the Kings Court of hm Common Place at 
Westminster .. before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. 1550 CauwLKV Last Trump. 961 If thou be iudge 
111 commune place., or other courte. x8x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 940 The Common place which uealeth properly 
with common Pleas. s6a8 Coke On Lilt. 71 b. They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Picas, a S634 — 4/A Just. 
99 Coiniuoii Pleas, .this court beiii^ the lo» and key of the 
common law. *7f® Blackstonr Comm. Ill, 40 Pleas or 
suits are regularly divided into^ two sorts; pitas 0/ the 
crowtt . . and common pleas, whu'h Include all civil actions de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Lo. Broi/oham 
Hrit. Const, xix. § 6(1863) 3^3 'J'be Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate nght. 

b. U. ,S. 

x8a8 Wlbstrr s.v. Common, In some of the American 
states^ fi court qf common pleas is an inferior court, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and It is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction c>f civil causes 
and of nuiior oflenscs; but its final jurisdiction is very 
liinitod. lln other cases, it has both civil aud criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.] 

Commoil prayer« Formerly also Common 
prayers. Prayer m which worsliippers publicly 
unite ; esp. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of Flngland, and set 
iorlh in the Book of Common Prayer (or Common 
Prayer Book) of Julward VI. 

[au St. Cyvmian Treat. l,or<ts Pr.^ in Blunt Annot, 
(i 884> 8a Publica rst nohis ct Communis Oratio. a 1475 
G. CiiASTBLLAiN Ckron. Wks. 1864 IV. vi. 1. Ixv. 307 
lAindres . . oil communes pry^res furent enjoin tes k tout 
ruiiiversel peupic pour ce prince.] 1506 Ptlgr, Per/, (W. 
dc W. 1531) 158 b, Thi:re ben two muner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. X947 Articles of 
Ingutrv in Cardwell Jtoc. (1844) !• 57 the time 

of the litany, or any other common prayer. 1548 ^ Act 9 
a 3 Eilw, / /, c X where of long time there hath beerie . . 
oiiierh formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
scruice of ilie Church : That is to say, the v.He of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 1599 (May> (/f/4' , The booke of the 
common prayer and adniititstracioii of the Sacramentes, etc. 
*S49'5* i^k. Com. Prayer Pref., I'lic Common Prayers in 
the C’hiirch, commonly called Divine Service. xSM Ridley 
Lei. 8 Apr., Wks. (Parker Socj 341 All . agreed, .that the 
common prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue. xsBx Marhkck Bk. of Notes 338 'llic Canons of 
the AjKistlrs do excommiiiiicale them which being prcicnt 
at Common Praici, do not aUo receive the hohe com- 
munion. X831 Hieh Commission Cases (1886) ai6 Mr. 
Viccars .. proved he rc.id cuiiimon piaycrs once X651 
F.vklyn friary (1837) II. 35 'I o bring niy wife's god- 
daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common Prayer, 
x6Sx Okkerv State J^apers (1743) 1. 39 We are now gener- 
ally .. all common prayer men. x68s 3 Dean Granville 
Rem. 33, 1 had press’d the Clcargy lor many year-, together 
lo study their Common Praycr-btxok. 17x1 Steele ,S^rc/. 
No. 147 P I 'I’lie well reading of the Cotiunon-prayer is of so 
great 1 itiporinncc. 1884 li i.UMT A nnot Prayer Bk. 83 True 
Cumnuiii Pn'iycr . . is offered . . by a Bishop or Prie«l . . in 
the preseme and with the aid of three, 01 at least two other 
Christian person.s. 

b. Common prayer book. 
lyxa Hlakni'- Collcii. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) III. a88 Bibles 
and Coinmoii-JVftyers are to be printed at the new House. 
X7XR LoinL Gaa No. 5344 '3 A large Folio Common Piaycr. 
1796 MoRsr .•Inier. Cux. iL 145 Diblcn, common -prayers, 
and other religious liooks. 

Co'mmon-room. (Also, in earlier use, oom- 
mon-ohamber, used both for this and lor combi* 
iiatioU'room.) 

1 . In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
room to which all the members of the staff have 
common access, and where they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fellows 
and others associated with them retire after dinner. 
Hence the members of this room, as a body. 

In some colleges, etc., the undergraduates or students 
support a similar instituUoi^ called a funlor Common* 


ooidcoirs. 

r 1670 Wood Ath. Oxon, (ad. Gutch) Trinity ColL, 
Oxford. Much about the same time, 1605, was a Common 
Chamber made upout of a lower room belonginir to a Fellow 
. .to the end that the Fellows might meet tofccther. .mostly 
for society sake, wUeb bafbre was at eai^ chamber by 
tanuL And this was done in imitation of other Colleges, 
tliai had begun before, of which Merton CoUege was the 
first, anno xo6r. idyi-w ^sml Bunar, Trm. ColL Comb. 
in Willis and Clark 385 For strings and mending y* violls 
in y OMiBion chamber, ifiysrg Ibid, 383, 84 ^ires for 
the Common Chamber. 

1883 Contract New Coll Ojqf, to Apr. in Wood 
Atk. Oxon, (ed. Gutch) 197 And shall erect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Koome answer- 
able to the wall and Battlemenu of the other side. 
1708 HuueoM in Hearne Colleei, 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. tax My Service to all y' Common-room, x^xx Hbarnb 
ibid. 111. 154 The Common-room say there 'tis silly, dull 
stuff. 1790 Coventry J^ompey Litt. il x. 1x785) 6^9 To 
convene all the fellows in the common-room. 1803 Edin, 
Rev. II. 95B They made him the delight of the common- 
roenn. 1893 De (Juincky J..ett. to Young Man iii. Wks. 
Z890 X. 37 Cases. .where a particular study . . was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of talents 
bad i^ed of it in the junior common-room. x886 Morley 
Patiison's Mem. in Crit. Mise. III. 350 Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than eight in the evening. 

b. allrib., as in common-room man, a servant in 
attendance on the common-room. 

x83a £. Bradley (C. Bede) Yerdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 99 
Old John, the Common-room man, 

2 (As two words.) A room common to^all ; 
esp. the public room of an inn, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, Our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoncm themselves RynipathUed. 
s8x6 Scott 'Tales Ixmdl. Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn. 

Commons (hp'manz), jA //. Forms: see Com- 
mon a. ; also 4-5 oomaynes, -ayna, 5 comminos. 
[Plural of Common sb., in various sen.sea.] 

1 . Common people ; community. 

1 . The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank ; also f applied to the 
common soldiers of an army. 

In former timei» sometimes used depreciativcly with refer- 
ence to their rudene-sn; often with the epithet ‘|>oor’. As 
a rendciirig of piehs, ‘a commons' oi-curs as a singular. 

CX330 R. Brunnb Citron. uSio 45 Alle )>e roniona of be 
lonowith letter b^m bond. zjBa Wyclip Tosh , vi 9 The 
left comouns iVulg. itliqunm vulgus] fulowid the arke. 
rxjBfi Chaucer Knt’s T. 165X Yemen on fooie and com- 
munes many oon. r 1400 Maundev. xix. (18391 9x0 Of pore 
men and of rude Coiiiouns. xxxj Douglas ^Eneis ix. vi. 
83 A multitude of commonys of bynh law. X546 Snpplic. 
J*oor Commons (F.. E. T. 5.) 79 j'hese men cesse not to 
Oppreise vs your Highnes pore commons, xsox F. Sparry 
ir. Caftan's Geomaniie 99 The commons of the Townc is 
good, and there is much nobilitie therein. s6oi Shaks. Tul. 
C, III. il. X35 I>et but the Ciimmons heare this Testament . . 
And they would go and kisse dead CiesarH wounds. X697 
M. Martin in Phil Trans. XIX. 728 In m.’iny of the Isles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Puini of the Head. 1701 
Swift Contests Nobles tjf Com. Athens, So the great African 
Scipio and his brother . . were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 1759 Korertson Hist, Scot. I. v. 39^ He was long 
and afferiioii.iiely remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regent. 1846 Arnold Hist. Rome I. ii. 
98 The original Piehs, the commons of Rome. X875 Stubiis 
Const. Hist. III. 558 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a much more intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons ol the boroughs. 

b. The burghers of a town ; the body of free 
citizens, bearing common burdens, and exeicisiiig 
common rights. 

1499 Wills hev. N. C. (1835) 78 If so bee yat y' mair and 
Y' comyiis will relesse me. 14^ MS. Christ’s Hosp., 
Abinqtion in Turner Dorn. Archit. III. 43 Thus acordid 
the kynge and the coveul And the comunes of Abendon. 
X467 in Eng Gilds 1x870^ 3B6 That ther he then another 
[commoner] cbohcn, of the moste tuidde and sufliciant of the 
comyns w'yn the cite. X5168 Grafton Chron. 11. 143 I'hc 
Commons of the Citic of l.A>ndon chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fits Thomas. Z71X Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 
11. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

2 . The third e.^tate in the Fjiglish (or other 
similar)' constitution ; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Patlinment. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 1x3 piuine come b«re a kyng, 
kiiy^chod hym laddr, Mi^t of ^ comunes made hym to 
regne. X399 — A’i< h. Redelcs iv. 60 Of kynge, m conceyle 
ne of bo comunes nober. 4:1460 Fortescue Abe. Ltm, 
Mon. iii. (1885) 114 'J'he Ffrench ky'tige . . tuke vpon nym to 
sett tayles and ober imposicionsvpon the commons withowt 
the assent of the iii estates. _ xM3.1»nAK.s. KilIi. il, n> i- 
946 The Commons hath he pird with grecuous taxes And 
quite lost their hearts. t66oCiiAB. Il in Ciarendon Hist.Reb. 
(2709) 1 1. 375 Establish the Peace, Happiness and Honour 
ol King, Lords and Commons. 1763 Blacksionr Comm, 

1. 1. ii. 125 The commons consist of all such men of property 
in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lorcis. xBxy 
Pari. Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords ; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders, 
degraded or dignified ranks. 

D. Hence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament : the Lower House. 

c 14x3 Crowned King 35 in Piers PI, Text C, p. 5S5 Me 
thought y herd a crown^kyng of his comunes axe A soleyn 
■ubsulie to suMeyne his werres. c 1434 Poston Lett. L 36 
Plesit to the righte sage and wyse Communes of this present 
Parlemcnt. 194^ Otwer 0/ Communion, Forsomui^ as in 
our High Court of Parbameiit lately hoUea at West- 



comcoira. 

aiaiMr* -whli the coaettit of the iorde ipSrItiM} wid leva, 
poral eod Cemaiom there a—eai bted aff$ T« Tvbmsk 
C eer S mnJb tn ^ Crtd. E*mm^ (ed. e> 99 llie CeamiOMef 
tliec Afie would not eme thereto (to eeubiidiyl* .tiU they 
had conferd with the Counties and Boroughs, tm Vut 
Pm* H The Ihuimr that may arise to our Con^ution 
from the 4$ Scotch ConuBbiu. tijs B. CoLsaiixiB N 4 rtk. 
typriiifg <i8^) 1 . 38 The Lords endeavouring to insert 
a denser .which dauae the Commons of course rmected. 

o. Ifotisi c/ CfimmoHt; lonnerly also Ckmtmms 
Npum iofP»rUammi\ 

s6ss Jab I Let. to sjeakgr 3 Dec.* Some Fkny end 
Popular Spirits in the Hottse of Coaunoas. 1841 NiMat 
Piipon (i886.< 36 Too morrow y Commons House intend . . 
to adjoume also till Monday, 1643 Dtclar, cmc. Inland 
39 It is this day ordered by the Cmmons House of Par- 
Oament tyey Swift Guaiver n. vi. 148 An emcmbly 
called the house of commons . . to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation. |8ee Examitur Mo. 63; 
not a man now in the Commons House, 


633. 348/9 Is there 
who was found 


guilty of a public fraud? 1884 Gladstone in Standard 
80 Feb. 8/6 Rather by the spontaneous action of tiie House 
of ComnionB. 

fd. The representatives of the people of a 
munidpali^ ; oommon^councilmcn. Oks, 

s68a En^, EUct. Shor^t 43 It is enacted, ordained, and 
d^blished by the Lonl Mayor and Aldermen, and Com- 
mons in Common Council assembled. 

II. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3 . Provisions provided for a comniunily or com- 
pany in common ; the common expense of such 
provisions ; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 
monastic use, afterwards e^^p. in colleges. 

1368 Lancl. P. pi. a. V. 36 Lest he kyng and his Counsen 
Sor Comttues apeire, And beo stiwerd in cure stude til te 
be stouwet betcre. 1377 1 ,akcu P. PI. B. xtx, 419 We 
clerlces, whan hey come, for her comunes payeth, For her 
pelure and her palfrcyes mete, ft piloures l^at hem folweth. 
*893 G I. 143 Conscience ft kynde wit and knyit-hod 
to-gederes Caste hat hs comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
c 1400 Test. Lo%»e 1. (1560) 978 b/s Owen not yet some of hem 
money for his commons. i«7 Whitiwtoh Bulgaria, 
Whan I was a scholar of Oxfoithe I lyued competently with 
vlj pens commyns wckely. 1570 Order for Swane in Hone 
Ever^-day Bk. II. 961 The Commons (that is to say) Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence. *$j6Ac/ 
ift EtiM, c. 6 in OxJ". A Comb. Enactm, 34 'i'o be expended 
io^ the use of the relief of the commons and diett of the 
Mide colledges. i6ai WooDyl/ 4 . Oxom. 1 . 157 He had a 
Chamber, and took his commons in Hart hall. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 97 f 9 llefore he returns to his Commons at the 
University. 1715 Bailev Krasm. Cotha.^ 1 will entertain , 
you with scholar's commons, if not with slenderer fare. 

A 1734 North Ltvet <1836) 1 . 19 He used constantly the 
commons in the hall at noons and nights. 1849 Thackbrav 
Pendeam* xviii. I’hen they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate his commons with his brother freshmen. 
1869 Rogers Adam Stmtb^e IK AT. I. Ed. Pref. 7 During 
this time he drew his commons from the college buttery. 

b. Used as stnd ". ; a common table, an ordinary : 
cf. Doctors' Commons, spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victuals supplied from the 
college buttery or kitchen, at a regular charge. 

oz6ax Bp. Mountagu A. A/. (1649) 539 The Priests 
attending . . had a Colledg^e, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their sendee within the Temple. 
s688 S. Penton Guardian's Inxir. 80 He invited ui the 
next day to a Commons. 1698 Dr vokn St. Evremont'e Ees, 
^6 A Commons of Bread and Water. lEaS W. Sewell 
O^. Pri$e Ems, 97 Two comraonr. were put into his hands. 
s88a C, Power in Genii. Mag. Feb. 114 Berkeley lunched 
by h'.mself upon a solitary commons of cold brnf. Oj^f. 
uudergrad. ^ Bring me a oommons of bread and butter.' 

t O- 7 o enter or come into^ be in^ etc., 
commons: to eat at a common table, five to- 
gether (said esp. of the members of a college); 

to enter into, or be in, association {witk\ 1^ 
to put or turn out of commons. To quit commons 
{Sc. Obs.) : to settle accounts (cf. Cokmon sb. 15). 

1310 Plum/toH Carr. p. cxviil, Tlie foresaid Sir Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson his 
servant the as July unto super againe. e 1965 Lindbsay 
(P itscottie) CAtvH, Scot. (xyaS) Z19 Thinking that it was 
then time to quit commons. 1979 G. Harvey Letierdtk. 
(Camden Soc.) 4s Our Master cnargid him to be pack- 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put hun out of Cooimins. 

Barret Tkeor. IVarm Pref. 5 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Corape. 1614 T. 
Adams Devil e Banquet xSa If youknowe that Gods cheare 
is so infinitely better; why doe you enter oommons at 
Satani B'eastf 1694 Whitiock Zootomia 433 'I'o heare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with 
the Ravens. 1691 Case of Exeter Coil, aa Such absent 
Scholar shall be tam'd out of Commona for fifteen days. 
170S Loud. Gas. No. 4139/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
snail duly keep Commona in such Sodew of which they 
are admitted. 1707 Hbarnb Collect, a Dec. (OxC Hist. 
Soc.) II. 77 Mr. Garinnett is put out of commons. 

4 . In wider aense : Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals; daily fare. Shert commons: insufficient 
rations, scant fare. 

1940HI Elyot Image Gen. <1556) z6 Gevyng to poore.. 
Children . . theyr Commons free. 1979 Gobson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 3a Wee shall hane a hatde p^aance, and come to 
Shorte commons. 1997 Hooker Eecl. Pot. v. lEXviii. f 5 
Ibe Grecian widows IbadJ shorter commons than the 
Hebrews. ^ 1^19 Fuller Ilofy IPar ni. EEvUi. (1840) z6g 
Though his eommonsperclianoe were shorter, yet he battled 
better on them. 1691 Walton in Eeliq. Hfotton. (167a) 70 
He deaerues at least to have his Commona sbortned. 16^ 
DAMnsa Voy, <1698) 1 . x. aSa Captain Swan . . gave way to 
a rmall enlaigement of onr commona . . [to] 10 tmoonfola of 
boil'd Mais • man. 17U Arbwtknot Joka Mull (1799) 45 


Our sick have lien on Short commons for the last flvs days, 
1 5. A privy ; Colmoir ROUSB 4 a. Obs, 

Hmooo Cs^/fov#ttL in Bidlen O. PI IV« Hearn's 
n place Thongh ncadier of the secretest nor ihe best. To 
unlade myaairofilxia Iniquity la dead bodyk Heo's where 
bee is in Comons. 

Oooiaien mbm, -tumM*. Inpr. Gr. «(mi4 

afo’^i^ott, L. sensus commSnis, K. sens emmun.} 

1 1 . An ^ intenml ' sense which was regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five seases, in 
which the various impie&dons received were re- 
duced to the unity of a common conscionsness. Obs. 

ICf. 1398-1909 common wit a. v. Commom m. aij 1943 
TsAffKRON ilgo's Ckimrg. l H. 3 They [eyes] were or- 
deyned of natuie in the former part (or the head] .. that 
they might caiye visihle thinges to y* oomomne sena ada6 
Brvseett Civ. Life xas Which c o mmo n someot is a power 
or fscultie of the senwdue soaIe..and is therefore called 
exunmon, because it leceinetk cominoaly the formes or 
images which tlie exteriour senses present vnto it, and hath 
power to distinguish the one fram the other, stei Bvaron 
Anat, Mel. 1, L 11. vii. Inner Senses are three in number, 
so called, because they be within the brain-pan, as Common 
Sense, Phantasie, Memory . . This Common sense is the 
judge or Moderator xd the rest, by whom we discern all 
diflerences of objects. Ibid. iii. xui, The extenial aenses 
and the common sense amsidered together are like a circle 
w'ith live lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. 
1840 Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wks. (167a' II. 756/3 
Mo/e, Common Sense (mnAi aXo9no\i) was employed by 
Aristotle to denote the faculty in which the various reports 
of the several senses are r^uced to the unity of a common 
apperception. 

Jig. c 1645 Howkix Lett. v. (1650^ 174 Cabbage, tnmipa 
artichocks, potatoes, and dates, are her five senses, ana 
praper the common sense. 

H. The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding ; the plain wisdom which is 
evciy man's inheritance. (This is ‘ common sense ' 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) t Formerly also in pi., in phr. Besides 
his common senses : out of his senses or wits, ' be- 
side himself. 

1939 Jove AJol. Tindale (Arb.) 36, I am suer ITindale] is 
nut so farre bMydis his comun sencis as to saye the dead 
bodye hereth enstis voyce. xsEs T. Norton Cedviu's Jnet. 

1. 13 Vnlesite he be voide of all commun senhe and natural 
wit of man. 160a T. Fitzherb. Afoi. soa, I referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common scnce. 
■690 Lckkr Hum, Ond. 1. hi. I 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who asked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. 70 rs A Reader of plain common Srnise, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of 
Martial. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 46 note. 
Common sense, .a sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots. ST99 Macwntosu Study Law Nmtun Wks. 1846 
1. 363 Whoever thoroughly understands such a science, 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of common sense. 
1875 J0WEIT PlatoiyA. 9) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics. 

b. More emphatically : Clood sound practical 
sense; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the eveiy-day affairs of life ; general sagacity. 

1786 Amherst Terns Pit. xx. soo Tiiere is not isaid a 
shrewd wagi a more uncommon thing in the world than 
common sense.. By common sense we usually and Justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by gross contradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and unmask'd imposture. By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk fr^ cheese. 
S775PaiEBTLET Exam, Reid 1S7 Common sense, .in common 
acceptation, .has long been appropriated . . to that capacity 
for judging of common things that persons of middliiiE 
capacities are capable of. z8m Tennyson Ode Death fVel. 
iiwtoH iv, Rich in saving common-sense. s88S Wormall 
in Times x6 Jan. 8/1 The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, clearness of peroeptiou, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense, 
t o. Ordiuary or untuiored perception. Obs. 

1^ Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i 57 To know .. Things hid and 
bard from comqion sense, .is studies god-like recompence. 

d. As a ouality of things said or done ‘ some- 
thing accordant to or improved by common sense*). 

1803 Mackintosh Def. Pettier Wks. 1846 111 . 970, 1 ask 
you again, Gentlemen, is this common sense? 1866 G. 
MACDONALD Ann. Q. Neigkh. iii. (167B) 34 To him it waa 
just common sense, and common sense only. 1884 G. 
Denman in Law Rep. 99 Chanc. Dtv. 467 It is only common 
sense that . . you should look at the whole of the document 
imther. 

o. The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a community. 

1996 Sknsxr Q, IV. X. 9 That all the cares and evill which 
they meet May..aeeme gainat common senoe to them moat 
aweet. 1689 J. SvEMCEa Prodigies (1665^ «» These ai« to 
be neceived of the common sense of a Kadoa, as Gods 
warning pleoea. 1699 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth L 
(1783) t The oommon Sense of mankind. 1713 Bbiuck- 
LBV Hylas 4 PhiL itL Wka 1871 L 399. I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion, itya Grote Aristotle II. App. ii. 985 
What Aristotle.. defines as matters of common omnion and 
belief inchides all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, by Common Sense — what is believed by idl men or 
by most men. rtH Sidgwicx Meth. Ethics ni. xt, I 6. 333 
Ine promise which the Common Sense of mankioa recog- 
nises as bindinm 

4 . Philds. The fisculty of primary truths ; * the 


oompleflsent of diode <Nr coevictiioiii 

which we teeeive ftoiB iiAtttte? whidi all sum 
therefore poiseis ia comiiaoii ; And by which they 
test the truth of kiiowMgo» tho moraU^ of 
actions^ (Haalltoa AWV IL 
PhStosephy qf CeMNwai Sente: that jd^kaspiiir srii 


criterion of trtta riw gMiowry eag- 
ikind ; «4r* hi tho thomof pevoep- 
ef in the exliisoes of a Bifteriiu 


nitions or beliefs of mankind ; 

tion, the universal belief in ^ 

world. AppUed to the Scotch school which oiM la the 
iSth c. in opposition to the views of Bwkeley a#id Ht^e« 

{c 1709 Bernelby Commos^ Eh. Whs. IV. 459 Mom. Tobe 
eiemaliy banishing Metaptiislcs« etc., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.] 1798 Brice Rev, Quest. Monde ted. «) 8t 
Common seme, the meuUy of self-evident criiths* Ram 

KtitU , An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the iMuebtes 
of Common $mse. 1770 Beattib Eu. Truth la ^osl Rqg' 
(X77S) 8^3 Common S^e hath, in modem times, been USM 
by philosophers, both French and British, 10 signify that 
po^r of the iniod which perceives truth, or eoaunands 
belief, not by progressive argumeotation, but by on liistan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresuitible impulse 1 derived 
neither from education nor from habit, hot fton nansre. 
1778 Camfskll /* 6i/er. Rkei. u8of) 1 . 1. ii. go To msintain 
propositions the reverm of the primapr truths of cooMium 
sense, doth not imply a oontradictioik. It only impUes 
insanity, dh|a Sm w. Hamilton in Reids Wm. tJ. 74* 
On the Philosophy of Common Sensej or our primiiry 
beliefs considered as the ultimate criterion of truth. liyi 
Fraber in Berkeln s Whs. 1 . 183 The universal concumtit 
ament of mankind may be thought by some an ioviocihle 
argument in behalf of Af alter. (Av/r, Commonly called the 
argument from Comnmn Sen^)^ «v* SiDowrcE Msth. 
Ethics p. xi, Dogmatic Intuitionism, in which the gmieral 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5. attrib. (the two words being always hyphened). 
1894 E. Forbes Lit. Papers L 43 Common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men 'a minds, lija M oUlev Poliairs 
(i866t 73 The air was thick with common-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas. Sidgwicx 

Meth, Ethics t. ri. I3. 70 Egoism and UdUtartantsm may 
fairly be reganltd as extremes between which the Common- 
Sense monuity is a kind of media via. 

Hence Oommon-M^iiMd ]>ofBeMing common 
sense. Oommo&HNrnmlj adv.,, in a common 
sense manner. OoiiuttOii«^genM«o dox a. nmict'wd, 
on type of orthodox, OeBime&^«e*xudbI», -bly, 
-nenidoal a., possessing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense; whenoe Oommon-ge'ngieally udv, 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 
s^9 M. G. pEAuax IJau. Quorm Ser. 1. (1879) b 6 Pithy, 
plain, *common-senAed. 1884 J. PARKsa Apost. Life 111 . M 
Omunon-sensed and real-hearted men. 1878 Gnosart in 
H. Mote's Poetns liitrod. 36/a Thus ^oommon-sensely does 
he put the matter. s866 Keade G. Gaunt 1 . 907 He did 
not think it. .^commoii-sense-o-dox to turn his back upoo 
tlMir dinner. 1891 Hawthorne drmw/mw 1*8791 30 This 
highly benevolent and *commo«-aeimble individiul. SifS 
Helts Soc. Press, xxv. 38s Comroon-sensible condusioiia 
1890 Unen. Rev. 15 J^ 455 He chattered away . .^commoin- 
sensibly enough. z8w Ku/ledge 155 A plain ^common- 
sennicul statement of afTairs. 1887 R. Cleland True to 
a Type 1 . 859 He was matier-or-iiict and conunon-seosical 
to a degree. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIl. 8u8 There am 
some things fit to be staled oratorically, some poetically 
..some humorously, some *coniiiionsensically. 

Common Beijeant, Bewer (Shore) 7 see 

Ser JB A NT, Sbwbr. 

f CommO'IUltMte, v. Obs. [f. L. common- 
strdt- ppl, stem of commmtslrd-roy f. com- + mon- 
strdre to show.] To point out, make clear. 

ifiej CoexERAM, CommoHstrate^ to teach, xbqp Charlston 
Paradoxes zs, I shall. -oommonstrate It by reasons sEgg 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 55s Gummes . . commonstrate lU 
eximious facultiea 

Commonty (kp-monti). Forms: 4-5 00m- 
unete, oomounte;e, -ynteCa, 4-6 -onto, 5 -ontee, 
-unto, -ownte, -eute, -entla, (oomnaunte, 
couenaunte), j) 6 oomontie, oommontye, 
-entye, 6 oomontye, -enty, oommente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, oommonte, -tie, 6 7 Sc. commounty, -tie, 

7 oomooty, 7- oommonty. [a. OF. comuneti 
\comm 7 ) L. commnnitdt-cm common fellowship, 
society, n. of state f. cemmun-is Common, social, 
etc.; in med.L. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of * common citizenship', and a ‘com- 
munity’ or ‘body of fellow-cilirens’. The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions : first, 
associated with the adj. Common in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form: secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as CouMUNlTY, q.v.] 
t L The b^y of the common people, common- 
alty, commona Obs. 

VMS Wveur Acts xvii. 5 Takings of the comune tr.f*. 
comynte, zi8B comyn puple] summe yuele men. 13187 
Treviba (RoIIh) Ilf. 115 t*e comounte [ptebem\ of 

Rome. 1474 Caxton Cheese 91 The thynges of the co- 
munete. x4n — Gold. Leg. 393/3 Crete oppressions and 
Importable charges amon^ the ccimonte. q igg) Udall 


among the cumonte. a 1999 u 
Rioter D. v. viTArb. 1 86 'The nofailitie. .With alftiie whole 
commontie. 1999 Sackvillb Mirr. Mag.^ CompL Dk. 
Buehhm. 61 Let no prince put trust in oommootie. 1600 
Hevwood iiT Pt, Edw. IV^ Wks. tSva 1 . 69 The King 
wants money, and would haue some of lus oommonty. 

4 2 . A community ; a commonwealth. Ohs, 
e laBo WveuF Serm, & 1 . Wks. II. 350 ERis W comynte 
wolde not atonde. c 1449 Pboock Ripr, 1. xvt 87 Euery 
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kingdom or coioounte dyvidid In him lilf sduil be destruyed. 
t4ge Divts ^ Pau^. iw, de W.) v. xxiL 006/9 Euery imui i« 
a parte of tne comonte. 1513 Lol Beinbm FroUt. 1 . cat. 
167 To keM y commentie of Flandera in frendshrape. 

1 8. ^ Community, common uossession* (Jam.)- 
c 1400 Rom. Rost 501a With hem holing comunte Of alle 
her goode in charite. 1606 So. Acit Vf^ c. a All com- 
mon Kirkit, perteining of auld to the aaids Buhoppea, and 
their chapter in commountie. 

4 . Commonage, common of pasture, etc. (see 
Common sb. 6 ), Sc. 

15M Sc. Acts Jot. ^(1814) 37Q (Jam.> With, .commounty 
in the aaldis murU, myri« ana moasiia. z8i8 Scott Br. 
Lamm, xii, Their huta, kail^arda, and righta of commonty. 
1840 Blackw, Mae, LXVI, 060 The agricultural labourer* . 
hud, moreover, righta of paaturage and commonty . . which 
liave long ago diaa^peared 

5 . Land held in common; 'a common*. Sc. 
i6oe Sc. Acts Jas. fV, c. 5 Diverse persona, hea riven 

out . . great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any ri(m^' >784 Ehskinb Fnac. Sc. Law{tSog)j7t Com- 
monty . . in our law language, and in charters, frequently 
ainiiuea a heath or moor. 1B06 Fobsyth Boauties ScoiL 
111 . Strathaven. .possessed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. t9j4Aci 37 4 38 l^ict. c. 94 § 35 A decree of division 
of commonty or or common property or runrig landa 1883 
Scotsman 03 July 5/7 The commonty of Harray has all been 
divided between the heritom. 
t 6. The liberties of a borough ; 'jurisdiction or 
territoiy’ (Jam.). Sc. Ohs. 

e ig7S Sir J. Balvour Practicks 54 (Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh. 
t 7 . Corntnoniv \e0mmeftii) fire : app. the name 
given in the 16th c. (at Cambridge) to a hre pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of a 
college in the room of one of them, and to the 
social meeting round this fire afler dinner: the 
origin of the XsAtx commonftre-room^ common-room, 
or combi ftai ion-room (see the latter). 

1573 G. Harvey Letttr-bk. (Camden Soc.) 4 After dinner 
and supper, at commenii fiers . . 1 continuid as long as ani, 
and was as fellowli as the best. Ibid. 5 At a conunenti fier 
in M. Jackauns chamber this last year. 

H Ilumorously, as a blander for comedy, 

^96 Smaki. TVvmt. Shr. Induct, il 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (kp-mpn- 
wf l). anh. [orig. two words Common a. + 
Weal OE. wcla. weola well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side by side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-public. Cf. F. bUn commun, 
bicn public, L, res publica, res communis. It is 
still n^ed as two words in sense i. In sense a 
{wm commonwealth) it was in lOth c. more esp. 
Scotch, and is now archaic or rhetorical, or used 
with etymological emphasis.] 

1 . (Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, public welfare, prosperity of 
the community. 

a 1469 Gregorys Chron. [an. T450] (Camden 1876) soi 
They [the Kentish insurgents] wente, as they sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde. Pilgr, Per/. 
33 I he partes of mannes body hath, .theyr offyee. .for the 
commune wele of thy hole body. 154a Bcxirdk Dyetaty 
Pref. (1870)908 , 1 do it for a common weele [iS 47 a common 
wealc]. IS53 Q. Marv in Strypie Eccl. Mem, 111 . App. i. 3 
As shall avaunce Gods glory and the commonweal. 1609 
Skbnb Reg. Maj. to The law is made for the common- 
well and profile of baith the parties. s6aa Bacon // rw. I'Y/, 
X57 To the Commonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
1744 Thomson Summer 16x7 Ever musing on the common 
weal. 1874 F. Sbbbohm Proi. Rexf. (1887) 7 Citizens for 
whose common weal the nation U to be governed. 

2 . The whole body of the people, the body 
politic; a state, community. Commonwealth s. 

lliia use was adversely criticized by Elyot : see quot. Z53T. 
CiRM R. Brunnr Chron. (18x0) aoa pe comcn wele was 
paled of hat con.seilyng pat it were not delaied, so was 
Richard] be kyng, 1531 Elyot Cov. 1. i, Hit semeth that 
men haue ben longe abused in calling Rempnhlicam a com- 
mune weale.. There may appere l;]^e diuersitie to be in 
engliishe betwene a publike weale and a commune weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Rvs publica, & Res ^lebeia, 
1333 Lyndksay Saiyre 9436 The coiniuon-weil of fair Scot- 
ia^, 1349 Latimkr Ploughers (Arh.) 06 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitie of the com- 
mune weale maye be confirmird. x6zi Corvat Crudities 
460 A most excellent aristocraticall fame of common-weale. 
1796 Thomson (1758) 439 Solon the next who built 

his common-weal On Equity's wide Base. 1830 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke Pref. 93 The most truly liberal minded class of 
the commonweal. 

t b. The Christian commonweal ; Christendom. 
1539 in Strype Ann. R^. 1 . App. viii. 90 The Christian 
commonweale is decayed, 1693 Knollbs Hist. Turks In- 
trod., The. .state of the Christian Commonweale. .might. . 
mooue euen a right stony heart to ruth. 

1 8 . * Commonwealth 3. {poetic nonce-use.) 
>733 Swift On Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
xealTl) uncenia to a common-weaL 
t 4 . Comb. 

1379 J> Stubbbi Ga/ing OuHHWh, These aduenturous 
commonwealminglers. 1587 Golding De Momay xil. 175 
Ridding goode Commonwealemen out of the way, that he 
m^ mainteine himself stil in his tyranny. 

Commonwealth (kp-manwelp). Forms ; see 
Cobcmon a. and Wealth. [In Its history, like 
prec. ; wealth, ME. ivelthe, being a later formal ion, 
in same sense as weed, OE. wela. The two words 
were used indiscriminately by Skelton and others, 


in senses i and a ; but in the il^th c. eammonweallh 
became the ordinaiy Fjigllsh term in sense a (and 5 ), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense 1 , if used, is now pronounced as two words 
co'mmon weadth ; this pronunciation was formerly 
the usual one, and still occurs occasionally in the 
other senses. Cf. note under Common-place.] 

1 1 . Public welfare ; general good or advantage. 
Obs. in ordinary use : see Common- weal. 
ct47D Harding Chron. cxxiv. xiii, He dyd the commen 
wealthe zuKtene. a 1398 Skklton Vox PepuH 3x8 And zo 
marreth. .The comonwelthe of eche zytte. 1330 Palsgr. 
907/1 Common ivelthe, bieu publique. 1333 S. Cabot 
Orditustues in Hakluyt %’oy. 11589) 961 Totne common 
wealth and benefite of the whole companie and myzterie. 
1679 Burnkt Hist. Rs/. 95 l*h« common wealth of a whole 
realm was chiefly to be look^ at. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Cha^. Wkz. (Bohn> II. 64 They choose that wri- 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth, s^i 
Ruskin Fors Ctavtg. vii. 13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common-Wealth or fora Common-Illth. 

2 . The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politic ; a state, an inde- 
pendent community, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an 
interest. 

13x3 Douglas AEneis, Pre/. note bk. vii, It iz verte w that euer 
haz promoued commoun welthys. 1334 Ld. Bbrnbrs Gold, 
Bk. M. A urtl. (1546) H vj b. Of diuerz men, and one lorde, is 
composed a common welch, a xqgfj Sir T. Smith Comnnu. 
Eng ii 6 og) xi A common- wealth iz called a society .. of a 
multitude of free men. collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenantz among themseluez. z6ia 
Brinslry Lud. Lit. 1.(16071 3 The certaine good .. both 
unto Church and Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. x. 
I 133 By Commonwealth, I .. mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word Civtias. 1730 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 P3 Men . . content to fill up the 
lowest class of the commonwealth. 1833 H. Rkrd Lect. 
Eng. Hist. V. 150 Not only the kin(:;ly commonwealth of 
England, but the republican commonwealth of America. 

fig. z6oi Shaks. All's IVellt. i. 137 It is not politicke, in 
the Common-wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

3 . A State in whijh the supreme power is vested 
in the people ; a republic or democratic state. 

^ tfsi6i8 Raleigh Maxims St. (1651) 8 A Common-wealth 
is the swerving or deuravation of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government or the whole Multitude of the base and 
poorer Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Pepys Diary IV. 461 Better things were done, and 
better managed . under a Commonwealth than under a 
King. azyiA Burnet 7 '/>w 1x766) 1 . 61 This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England. 
s86o Motley Netherl. (x8M) L i. 7 The career o\. . the 
Dutch Common we ilth. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. 
1. (1873) 008 The sturdy commonwealths which have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4 . Eng. Hist. The republican government esta- 
blished in England between the execution of 
Charles I in 1649 and the Restoration in 1660. 

Act Parlt. 19 May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by tnU present Parliament, and by the authority of the 
same. That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Constituted, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Common wealth and Free State ; ana shall 
henceforward be Governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
■hall appoint and constitute as Officers and Ministers for the 
good of the People, and that without any King or House of 
Lords, a 1674 (jLARBNnoN Hist, Reh. xiii. (1843' 784/9 The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 
. .sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. 17x1 Addison Spect. J 4 o. 55 p 9 The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its lieight of Power and 
Riches. i 8 os Strutt Sports 4 Past. Introd. I 95 In the 
time of the commonwealth thii spectacle was discontinued. 
186a R. Vaughan Eng. Noncor/. 443 In the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 

5 . Iransf. and fig. Applied in variou<* ways to a 
body or a numl^r of persons united by some 
common interest ; e g. commonwealth of learning, 
the whole body of learned men, the 'republic of 
letters’; commonwealth of nations', see quot. 1796. 

zKRz Turner Herbal u Prol. Aijb, Tlie hole common 
weTtn of all Christendome. i6^zi Bp. Hall Medit, ii. 
I 8a The whole heavenly commonwealth of angels. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. 90 Torricellius . . to whom all the 
Common-wealth of Learning are exceedingly oblieg'd, Z719 
W. Kogerb Voy. 31X In the Government of our sailing 
Common-wealth. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VUL 
180 The writers on publick law have often called this aggre- 
gate of [Europeani nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general law ; with some diversity of provincial 
customs and local establishments. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. 
IV. 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of things Up 
from the creeping plant to Boveret|m Man. 18^ Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 930 Any German or Italian principality, .was 
a more important member of the commonwealth of nations, 
b. Theafr. A company of actors who share the 
receipts instead of receiving salaries. 

1886 L. Outram in Dram. Kev. 97 Mar. 83/1 Fourth- 
class theatres, Gomnaonwealths, fit-up tours, and such vs- 
nstes of experience. 

i-6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgenti 
of 1549 (or their adherents). Obs. 

1349 Sir a Auchrr in Froude Hist. Eng. V. 904 note. 
Men called Commonwealths, and their aimepenu . . have 


coiocoBiairT. 


been sent up and come aww without punishment And 
that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hatli gotten the par- 
don of others. .There was never none that ever spake as 
vilely as these called Commonwealths does. 

7 . attnb. 

zaga Nashb P. Peniiesse (Shaks, Soc.) 68 Cloaking of had 
actions with common-wealth pretences. 1593 Shaks. 9 Hen. 
VI, I. iii. 157, 1 come to talke of Common-wealth Affhsrres. 
4634 Johnson WotsderAur^. Previd. Z99 Compleating 
the Colonies in Church and C»mmon-wealth-work. t6gi 
Eng, Anc. Const. Eng. s Much censured at savouring 
commonwealth princi^es. 

t OommonwM’ltli’R-auui, '.wMlth*- 

BUUDL. Obs. exc. Hist. Also oommonwealth- 
man. [Cf. statesman, townsman, tradesman, etc.] 
1 1 . One devoted to the interests of the c itnmon- 
wealth ; good c. » good citizen, patriot. Ohs, 

>879 J- Stubbbs Gaping Gulf D'l b, More like Boaciaes to 
the great Turke, then Cnristum commonwealthmen. 1393 
Tell-TrotRs New K Gift 37 He. .can be but a bad ciSi. 
mon wealthes man which is an lit husband. z6ea T. Scott 
Belg. Pismire s8 These . . degenerating from the nobilitie 
and vertue of their Ancestors, become of Common-wealtha- 
men Common-woea-men. s6^ Yarranton Eng, Jmprov, 
109 You are not a good Commonwealths-man, if you do 
not mve me leave to Print this ; for it will be a general 
good to the Clothing-Trade. 9741 Richardson Pamela 
111 . 38s Their next Heir cannot well be a worse Com- 
monwealth's-man. 

2 . Hist. An adherent of the English Common- 
wealth in the 17th c. ; also gen., an inherent 
of a republican government, a republican {obs.\ 
Mg Burton*s Diary (xBaB) IV. 910 To build upon the 
Union made by those Ck>mmonwealth-men, 1 cannot con- 
■tnL 1683 Apol. Prot. France v. 69 The greatest cry 
uainst the French Protestants, as Com mon wenlthsmen and 
Traylors. 1779-8S Johnson L. P., Parnell, Thomas Par- 
nell was the son of a commonwealthsman . .who, at the Re- 
storation, left .. Cheshire .. and settled in Ireland. z8a4 
New Monthly Mag. X. 573 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen. 

[Oonimonye; see List of Spurious H^ords.] 
Commorade, obs. f. Cobhiade. 


t Oominoraiioe. Obs. Also 6 -ana. [f. Com- 
MOBANT, or its source: see -ance.] Abiding; 
sojourning; tarrying. 

>994 West Symbol. 11. | 990 The shier, and town .. or 
place of his then or late dwelling or commorans. Z634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 916 After sixe dayes commorance ia 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. 

Commoraiioy (kp'mdransi). Chiefly /.aw. 
Also 8 oomoranoy. [f. as prec. : see -ancy.] 
Abiding, abode, residence. (Formerly with pi.) 

Fkrnb Bins. Gentrii 51 Vagarantes from their owne 
dwellings, or vsuall places of commorancies. Z64Z Harl, 
Misc. (Malh ) V. 79 England . . wherein so many men have 
their commorancy and abode. Z798 Root Amer. Law Rep. 
I 963 Question was. .Whether, .a foreigner, .could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. s88s Law Rep. in Times X4 Apr. 
4A A mere transient visit, or a temporary commorancy. 

Commorant (kp mdrant), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
as prec. Also 6-7 oomorant(e. [ad. L. com- 
morfintem, pr. pple. of commord-ri to tarry, abide, 
f. com- + mordri to delay, tarry, f. mora delay.] 

A. adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to members 

of the Senate resident in the town (commorantes in villa) 
who were no longer members of their colleges : this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. 

41336 Cranmvr IVks. IL 9^7 If Davison be dwelling or 
commorant within my Jurisdiction. z6o6 N. B. Sidney’s 
Ourania M iii b, If any on the earth were commorant. 
z6io Guillim fferaldry iti. (z6xi) xx. 163 [Fowls] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, etc. 0790 Ayliffe Parerg. 
S/yj Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
Z7^ Dlackstone Comm. IV. 970 All freeholders within the 
precinct . . and all persons commorant therein ; which com- 
morancy consists in usually lying there. s8B8 Daily 7 eL 
99 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman . . 'commorant* in Edinburgh. 

t b. Of water ; Standing, not running away. 

s6zo W. Folk INGHAM Art 0/ Surt>ey i« v. 10 Water 
Appropriate is either C^mmorant^ viz confined within the 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thereof. 

B. sb. A dweller, sojourner, resident, 

(Also as in note to A.) 

a xB/jo Hackbt A bp, Williams t. (xfipa) 10 Rabbi Jacob, 
a Jew born, whom I remember for a long time a Commorant 
in the University. Ibid. t. 39 In all my time that 1 was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. 

t Ooxunioraiiion* Obs. [ad. L. commordtidn- 
em, n. of action f. commord-ri : see prec. ; cf. mod. 
F. commoraiion."] Dwelling, abiding, sojourning. 

1699-3 Bp. Hall Coniempl. O. T. xix. vi. An opportunity 
of his commoration amonj^t them. 1639 Howell Venice 33 
They invited them to . . fix their Ckimmoration there, a z6^ 
J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 975 The commoration of the soul lit 
such a body as this. 9831 Mem. of Beddoes in Poems las 
The audacity of ghostly 'commoration* with flesh and blood. 

t Coxnxuoratory. Obs. [f. L. commordt-, ppl. 
stem of commordri (see prec.), aflAr analogy ot J-. 
nouns in -orium : see -OBT.] A dwelling-place. 

a 9649 Bp. Mountagu A. 4 M, (1640) 456 This name [holy 
houses] they gave as well unto their Cels, and Commora- 
tories where they ligged, as to their Syttagogues, 

C<»llimori#at (k/m 5 **ri 5 nt), a. [ad. L. com- 
morient-em, pr. pple. of commari to die with, f. 
com- 4- mori to die.] Dying together ; in Astrol. 
of or pertaining to siroaltaneons death. Obs. 

9646 Buck JPAA HI. 86 (R.) The same compatient and 
commorient fotei and tunsa. 
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..hiia left E Will it must ^ proved. 
tCkmunoniBo Oi*. [f, commas- ppl. stem of 
i&mmcrdert to bite iherply, ceuee a pas^# niter 
nmarse^l Compaieion, pity, 
t5p7 Daniel Civ, H^artt u xlvl, Yet doth ddamitie attract 
commOTM. Uid. ii. ciiii The better fewe.. Stood ourefol 
looken-on with ted commorte. 

II Oommortll (ko m^it?). We/sA Hist, Also 7 
eomorthve* [ad. Weigh cymmhurth, cvmhorth^ 
now commonly <ymorth^ <akl, subsidy , f. o'm- 
together, with -f portk aid, assistance, help, sup- 
port.] An aid, a contribution or collection in oid. 

MdM ArtiJ/ett, /K, c. 97 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement sustenua en la terre de 
Gales pur fairs Kymorthas ou coillage sur la comune poeple 
Uleo^es. Aft 36 J/fH, VHTy e. 6 No person . . shall 
. . within Wales . . gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, or other collection or exactions tSsy in 
Rymer FatUra (17*0) XVI 1 . 31 All manner of Forgeries. . 
Exactions, Comorthes and begging. 1673 Cowel Intetpr,^ 
Comorth^ signifies a Contribution . . It sccntiH this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young PrieKta 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Kedemp* 
tion of Murders or Feloniea 

il CommOB Gr. Trag, [Gr. ifo/i|uot 

striking, beating of head and breast in lamentation, 
f. EjrrfiN to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more of the chief characters and the chorus sing 
alternate parts. 

1870 L. Campbell SophocUi T. ^ed. s) a^i The commos 
which follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes, 

II Commot (kxrmot). Welsh hist. Forms : 5 
oommott, 6-8 oomot, 7- oonunotve. [a. Welsh 
cym%vdy kymwt^ in mocl.W. cwmmwdy neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf. cymydog neighbour).] In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division; 
usually subordinate to a cantref ox cantred, 
lsa84^/a/M/. (Spulman), Vicecomes dc Kaemnrvnn 

sub quo Cantreda de Arvan, Canireda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conlcyn, Cantrrda de Alien, Sc Commottiin 
de Irmemch.] 1495 Act n //«». F//, c. 33 S 17 The com- 
mottis of N ancon wey and Dynllanc. 1535 Act 97 Hen. F///, 
c. a6 I 3 Manours . . within the compas . . of the said . . 
parishes, commotes, & cantredcs. 1384 H. Lloyd Caradoc's 
Hist. Cambria 13, i6so Holland Camdeds Brit. 1. 665 
Eastward, .atandeth Mouthwy a Commot very well knowne. 
1617 Si'RED England i. | 7 They [the Cantreves] were sub- 
diuided into their Cymeaeu or Commots.^ ing H. Row- 
lands Mona Antifuaiijbb^ 114 Angleticy U. divided, .into 
three Cantrefs, and each of these into two Comots. 18^ 
J. Downrs Aft. Decant. 1 . 156 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire. 

b. Sometimes identified with: A seigniory, 
lordship, or manor. 

i8b8 Coke On Liti. 5 a, A commote is a great seigniory 
and may include one or divers manors. 1889 H. Lewis 
Anc. Laws IVaie* 169 3, 

F Ignorant writers have confounded tlie word with OE. 
mAtf T^mAt, or L. comniOtus, and spoken of it aa a KXther- 
ing or assembly. In Les Termts do la Ley (1641) it is con- 
founded with CoMMORTH (misspelt commoith\ 

Commota (k(fm0u*t\ v, rare. [f. 1... commSt^ 
ppl. stem of commevere to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb : cf piomote. The ordinary word 
is €ommove\ this is perh. directly suggested by 
commotion^ tram. To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

185a Hawthorne Blithedale Rotn. II. iii. 50 The whole 
society being more or less commoted and made uncomfort- 
able thereby, a 1864 — Dr. Grimshawe's Secret (1883) aSu 
The Warden, greatly commoted for the nonce, complied. 

t Commo'ter. Ohs. [ad. L. commdtor\ cf. 
promoter^ and prec.] One who stirs up or sets in 
motion. 

18^ J. Lilburne Game Se. Eng. 16 Tliose which were 
the first commoters and raiser of troubles and warres. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. iii, xa8 Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, as also of the punishment, those desperate men sufTer’d, 
who were the Commoters of it. 

t CoillllIO*tll6r, CO-notlier. Ohs. or dial. In 
5-6 oommoder. [f. Coil- -f Mothek, after med.L. 
cemmdler, F. comm^re in same sense : cf. Cohered.] 
A name for the relationship of a godmother to the 
other god-parents and the actual parents of a 
child ; gossip, cummer, in their original sense. 

c 1440 ybr^ Myst. U. 143 My commodrys and cosynes 
bathe. 1313 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 17* To my C^mmoder 
Smyth my musterdevilys gowne. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 
1834 Whitby Gloss., Co^mother,^ godmother or co-helper 
in the religious training of the child. 

Commotioa (k/fm^a jon). Forms : 5*6 00m- 
(m)ooion, -oyon, 6- oommotion. [a. OF. com- 
\m)ocion ( 1 ath c. in Littrd), ad. I.. commotidn-em^ 
D. of action f. commevere ; see CoMiiovs.] 

1 1 , lit. Continuous or recurring motion ; move- 
ment hither and thither, up and clown, or the like. 
Ohs. exc. as in a. 

i3b6 Filer. Per/. (W, de W. i53X> eoi The cause of this 
graat commocyon or mouynge of toeyr bodj'es. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xiii. '187B) iti Adtatione and eommetione of 
his army vp and doun. 1607 1 orbell Four/.^ Beeuts ( 1673) 
843 In the commotion of his horse, he (the rider) may not 
touch any member or part of him, but only his back. 1890 
Bulwbr Anthropomot x68 Commotion of the Arms. 


t$m tr. ytmAte Om Rev. vl se There Is noman that efcall 
Bocbeairtoniidied at chat jenem)! commotion. ttePEACHAM 
Gemti, Exetr* ie4 The Ocean, .by reaeon of his often com- 
motion and f/dag, idAn Milton P. L. iv. 990 Nor rniely 
Paradise In cfiii cominonoo, but the Sterrie Cope . . or sdl 
the Elements At least had gon to rack, tpis-i Wesley 


J. Baocock Dem, Amveom. 31 Drop good vinegar . . upon 
flour coQtaminsted with other admixtures, and immediate 
commotion takes place, 
b. (with IS and//.) 

1794 Suluvah VUen Nat. II. lyi The earth has undergone 
commotions abstract from a deluge. 1880 Tyndall uiac. 
I. it 13 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

3 , Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly; often in 
phr. in cotnmotion, (Also with a and//.) 

s8i8 Bullokai, Commotion, a great stir, a hurly burly. 
1731 Johnson RantbUr No. eoa F 4 That perpetual contest 
for vfcalth which keeps the world in commotion. x86B Q. 
Victoria Life Digkl. 6x When 1 went on deck there was a 
great commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 
ropes. 

4 . Public disturbance or disorder ; tumult, sedi- 
tion, insurrection. (The earliest sense recorded.) 

1471 in Camdon Mise, (1847) 1 . 17 To have [made] com- 
mocion ayeinst the king. 1^3 Shaks. s Hen. F/, iii. i. 
358. I haue seduc’d a head-strong Kenti&hman lolm Cade 
of Ashford, To make Commotion. 1813 R. C. Tabie Alph. 
(ed. 3, Commotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquietnesse. 
tdss Fuller Ck. lliet. iv. iL § 24 The open commotion of 
your people. 

b. (with a and //.) A disturbance, agitation ; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

2340 Act ja Hon, VI/I^ c. a6 Commocions or sedicions 
among themselfes. 154a Contn. Facade Chron, vn. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a foliMhe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire. 1831 Hobbes Le/viaih. 11. xxx. 2^ Ibe punishment 
of the I.eaders, and teachers in a Commotion. 1749 
Smollett Rogicitie 1. i. Each popular commotion be im- 

f rov'd By secret ministers. 2878 J. H. Newman Hiet. Sk. 

. 111. ii. 314 He became once more eni;Aged in the political 
commotions of the day. 

t 5 . Mental perturbation ; agitation, excitement. 
1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe ca I anger. 2808 Shaks. Tr, 8* C>. it. iii. 185 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. 2722 Shaptrsb. 
Charact. (1737) II. 11. 11. 244 What is Justly stil'd Passion 
or Cotnmotion. 1788 Stbrnc Sent. jonm. (1775^ II. 205 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6. attrid. 

vtSSS Latimrr Sernr. t^ Rem. (184;) ^89 The misbe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [1. e, the 
Pilgrimage of Grace! 

i Coil&mO*tioiL, v, Ohs. rare-^, [f. prec. sb.] 
inlr. To cause commotion. 

>5M Nashb Lenten Sti\ffo ^287X> 63 In the boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraicT him. 

OoxnmotionBl (k^m^a'I^nhl), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -AL l.J Of or pertaining to commotion. 

s8yo S. Palmer Virg. Eclog, 10 Tbnt is a diseased com- 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

t Commo'tioner. Ohs, [f. as prec. 4- -EB.] 
One who excites or takes pait in a commotion ; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

S349 Chbkb Hurt Sedit, (2641) 23 Who can perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and . . cominotioners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth? 13M Crowley Eprgr. 555 The Swerde 
wyl not helpe in the common wealth, To purge it of 
Coinmotionars [ 1 . 595 has commosioners). 1816 Bolton 
Hyporcr, in Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry 111 , 332 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commoiioner, but his 
worthy father. 2892 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1 . 50 Lord Cobham 
. . being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary, 
t Commoifivef tz. Ohs. [f. L. commot- (see 
Commote v.) + -ive, as if ad. L. \ommdtiv us ] 
Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 

1803 Sylvester Du Barias i. iii. (284i> aa/i The Seas coin- 
motive and inconstant flowing. 1807 J. Day Trav. Eng. 
Bro. (2881) 75 Commotiue thoughts : enuie and hate Striue 
in my brea.st. 1809 T. Adams Whs, (186a) 111 . 383 Anxious 
conimotive thoughts. 

II Oommo'trlx, TL. fern, of commMor * one 
who sets in motion *. J * A maid that makes ready 
and vnready her Mistris ' (Cockeram 1633). 
Commoim!,e, oly, obs. ff. Common, -ly. 
CommOTe (k^Im^'v), v. Also 4^5 oommoeTO, 
-move. Chiefly in pa. pple. [a. F. commouv-oir 
(12th c. in IJttrd), stress^ stem commeuv-. 

Noted by Johnson os ' Not in use ', and by Craig 1847, 

* Obs * ; but. although chiefly found jn Scotch writers after 
2500, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.) 

1 . trant, {Jit.) To move violently, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion. 

ct374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. tv. 29 pe manace of he {Camb. 
Unnt. MS. he see] conimoeuyng or chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro ha botme. 1323 Douglas jEnois vil vi. 73 And sail 
commove that deipest pyt of hell. 2839 Macali o Can. 
Physiek 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to l>e 
troubled. 1744 Thomson Summer 970 The sands, Corn- 
moved around in gathering eddies play. s8ae Southey 
Odo Kittg'e Visit Scotl. 6 From its depths commoved, In- 
Airiate ocean raves. 1888 Geo. Euot Sp, CiPey 308 The 
air is BO commoved by your voice. 


COMmmM^UMAVtOV. 

tl>. of motion dowiril. W* mm 
8888 Aas. lf 4 iftLY|w CelerA U8I4) 34 Hud lenM com* 
fra die see to the see. 

e, jKg. To put into general or nnivenial motion. 
•87* Mobley Voitmih fed. e) It* 78 Tito general stir and 
of public activity leads to commove the waole eyatem. 
1 2 * To throw into disorder* disturb. Ohs* 
ctgoo Mefueine xxL 233 About the ipryiig Of the day 
fours score basynets . . oommeyyd al thoost by manere of 
hatayll. asgSi Bale Sol WJu, (Paritar Soo) 476 When 
Gods judgments bario to wax known* all chings are corn- 
moved and troublco. idai Drumm. op Hawth. JUmmrt ef 
Sion so Love, .doth dkturbthe mind* And, Uka wild wave% 
all our designs commove. 

8. To move in mind or feeling, stir to emotion, 
rouse to passion ; to exdte. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

>388 Gower Cm/ 111 . eos Jupiter.. was eommeved^of 
thisming. 1430 Xvoc. Chron. Troy ifi. xxii. With his 
crye he hath them so commeued. «4l8 Caxton Chou, GU 
II. 1. iiL 43 Al the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. 1335 Stewart Cron, Scot, 11 < 577 Ryoht far he 
wes commouit at that thing. 2387 in H. uimpbell Lovo^ 
left, Mary Q Seott (2834) Appu 41 Albeit her Hienei was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the said 
Erie Boichvile. # 2840 Earl Stirung Soun, in Campbell 
Spec. Brit, Poets III. 307 Such was Diana once, when being 
wied By rash Acteion, she was much commoved. itsa 
Cioud i/ Witnesses App (i8xoi 317 Hiis so commoved him 
that he durst not go away. 1828 Scott Rob Roy viii, The 
I clerk . . was also commoved. 2840 Mrs. Carlyle Lott, 1 . 
119 To feel yourself commoved by such phenomena. 289a 
Mrs. Browning Pooms 1 . ia6 Commoving thee no leu 
With that forced quietneu. 

+ b. To excite or incite to, Ohs, 

C1374CHAUCUR Troytusv, ijgs I'hie commeveth me To 
speke. Ibid. 111. Proem. 17 Coineueden. — Booth, v. iv. 
267 Voys or soune hurtlib to (re eres and commoeuib hem 
to herkne. ites Charlbtom Ephos. 4 Cimm. Matrons il 
(1668) 45 To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Hence Commo ved ppl, a., and Oommo'ving 
vbl, sh, and ppl, a, 

2841 Bp. Hall Rem. Wka (1680) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, are as it were forced upon him. 
2847 Ward Simp. Cooler 33 The gayest Kingdomes shall 
be But ruffling scuffling, removing and commoving hovelis. 
Blachw. Afag, 7M The pulses of the commoved air. 

Commown.e, oommun, obs. if. Common. 
t Commudoeate, v. Obs, [irreg. f L, com^ 
mulce-re.'] *To asswage* (Cockeram 1023). 
Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Comb. 

II Communa : see Commune .rd.i x. 
t Co'xnmunably, Ohs, [Eccentric spelling 
for comenably, cf. Comknablb.] Duly, jnropcrly. 
c 2400 Rosn. Rose 7227 Sithen men us loven communablly. 

CoBUnilXial (kifmiM^n&l, kp*mifsin&l), a, [a. F. 
communal ad. laie L. commundHs^ f. commiinu 
Commune.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a commune (senses I 8 c 2). 

28x2 W. Taylor in Afonth/y Mag, XXXI 1 . 6a Commuiial 

nurseties were every where esiablihhed. 2837 Penny CycL 
VIll. 4x9/3 France.. is divided into communes,. under a 
municipal officer, .who bears the same title, that of Mairo, 
which was^ borne by the head of the aniient communes. 
He.. is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
which are chosen by the communal electors. 1862 M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ, France 98 To be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 34 years old. 1884 Kirk Chas, 
Bold 1 . ii. 73 Self-government, .was the vital principle of 
the communal charters, 2873 Dixon Tivo Queens 1. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the ciUtn had their, .communal laws. 

b. 01 or pertaining tu the Paris Commune and 
its adherents. 

2872 Graphic III. 310/s When the history of the Com- 
munal in.surrection in Paris comes to be written. 2882 
Daily News so Ian. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a (or the) commnnity. 

2843 Barmby in Nmv Age 1 Sept. 86 So also do 1 declare 

that Baptism should become, as a reliffious rue, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal. t8s> G. S. Faber Many Mansions 
(x 6(S9) 333 In the next world they . . will have no national or 
communal existence. 1870 Lurbock Orig, Ctvilis. iii. 
(1875) 83^ There is strong evidence that the lowest races 
of men liv^ or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called 'Communal Marriage'. 2888 Amy Levy Reuben 
Sachs X. 132 It consolidates one's position . . to stand well 
with the [Jewish) Community. .Rut . . you will find a good 
many meetings of all sorts, which are not communal. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the commonalty or body 
of cilizeos (L. commune) of a burgh. 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 18 ^ The communal or 
popular faction was not however crushed.^Thus ended one 
phase of the communal quarreL 
Co tmYMMSftTipBs (s< e preceding), [f. prec. + 
-I8M : cf. mod.F. communalisme.'] The principle 
of the communnl organization of society : a theory 
of govemment wiiicli advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable 
community. Hence Oommnnallet* a supporter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Commune of 
Paris of 187 r. OommniuiU'atie a * of or pertain- 
ing to this theory. 

2871 J. 1 .eightun Paris under the Commune viii. ao8 
Communalism h«re presents a singular likeness to Com- 
munism. *870 Brsant 8c Rice Ready ASonev Mart, viii, 
One who battles for a hopeless cause like a Communalist of 
Paris. 

CominmialiKtotion (k^ifStnllaiz^'J^m). [f. 
next -h -ATioN.j The rendering of anything com- 
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munal ; esp. the making of property in which the 
pablic are interested (as land, water-works, gas- 
works) cominunali or the moperty of the (local) 
community, to be znanagecf for the common good. 

St, James's Goa. t Dec. 3/1 All the most useTul 
achievemeats in recent leg^islatioo and administration hare 
been in the direction of nafionalization or oommunalisation. 
tSSt Lavalkvs in t*aii Mali G. at Dec. a/i, 1 wish now to 
explain in a few words what 1 mean by commuiialiation of 
land. S8I7 Pall Mail G, 8 Sept, i/i what is wanted is . . 
land communalization or land municipaUsation. 

ComnullEliia ^k^miiS'n&laiz), v, tram, [f. 
Communal 4- -izn:.] To render (land, etc.) com- 
munal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local community. 

1883 St, James's Gas, 1 Dec. 3A Giving comrations the 
power to conimunalue gas and waterworks. 1883 Lavalbvb 
in Pail Mall G, ai Dec. a/i, I believe that alt mat is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small properties, 
* communallzing ' a portion of land in every parisn. 

JFleticc Oojnmn'&allaor, one who comniunalizes, 
or sup|K>rtB communalization. 

s8Bp Pall Malt G, 14 Oct. 3/3 No candidate need apply 
who IS not a Federalist and a Land Communaliser. 

Commxinally (see CoMMaNAL), adv, [f. as 
prtc. 4>-LY.] In a communal manner. 

sSBp S. Oi.iviRE in Fabian Ess. ia6 Literature is become 
dirt-cheap and all the other educational arts can bo com- 
munally enjoyed. 

Commuzialty, -tio, etc., obs. ff. Commonalty. 

t CO'XnmiLlUUICO. Obs. [a. *commiinaftce, 
f. communer to CoMMUNK : sec -ancr. With sense 
a cf. med.I* eommunantia community.] 

1 . Communing, conversuition, consultation. 

cs44e Pbcock Ar>r. (Rolls) ti. i 134 Vnablc to tie . . re- 

ceyura into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
ieeme, and knowe treuthts. 

2 . A body of commoners. 

tyot Cmvd't luterpr.^ Communance^ The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the riglit of Common, 
or Conimoning in open Fields or Woods, wera formerly 
called tlie Conimunance. WuAaTuN Law LtJc,^ Com- 

momoHcs. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Conunilliard (kp'miurinjd). [mod F. f. Com- 
MiiNR + -AHD depreciatory. (* Nom donnd par 
les adversairca' — Littrd.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the piinciples of 
coTnmunaU'>’m ; a cummunalist. Also attrih. 

1874 T. G. Howi.ics Flotsam Jetsam ia8, 1 remember a 
Communard leader 1876 Ttmes 6 Nov. 9/3 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards, 1889 
Hambrton French tjr Eng, Introd. *a A Communist is a 
Socialist .. who wants to nave goods in common .. A Com- 
munard is a person who wishes for an extreme development 
of local government. 

t Communatlve, a. Obs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.] -CuMMUNiCAiiVR X. Hence 

Oommunatlvelj ativ. 

1831 R. H. Arraigma. Whole Creature xti. 85. 150 A 
signe of true and saving Grace, when it is Commu native, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to W. Pena 15 Christ . . is radi- 
cally or communativcly Life and Ught to the World. 

Coxnmunaute, obs. f. Commonalty. 
Oonuniine (k^'miz/n), [a. F. eommwte 

(It and medX.. communa, Pr. comuna^ comunia) 
:~late eommilnta, neut. pi. of contmiinis com- 
mon, treated ns sb. fcm. (cf. hiNe\'\ 

(For C^tmun e as early form of Common, see the latter.) 

1 . Hist. As a rendering of mcd.L. communa^ 
communia^ F. commune ^ It. comuna in various 
historical and technical uses : a. the body of 
commons, the commonalty ; b. a municipal cor- 
poration ; C. a community. 

1818 Hallam Milt (1872) III, 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative nght by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. . . they afiinii that the commune of the land is, 
and ever has been, a member of parliament. 1837 .Sia F. 
Palgravb Merck, ^ Friar iii, ^844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, * calling themselves^ the Com- 
munia x%6j Freeman Nonn, Conq, «cd. 3) 1 . iv. 357 Tlie 
peasantry of Normandy . . * made a commune '. 1875 Srunaa 
Coast. Hist. 1 . xL 4x9^ In 1 .ondon . . the communa did not 
obtain regal recognition until 1191. 1876 Ghfiln Short 

Hist. ii. 89 Nor were the citixens as yet united together 
in a commune or corporation. 

2 . In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general administrative purposes, and is 
as a rule a section of a ennton ; towns and cities 
(except Paris) how'ever form only one. 

179B Pref. Explan Hew Terms in Rer. p. xvi. 

Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of districts. 
1600 ir. hagrani^'s Chew, I. 375 In the department of la 
Haute- Vienne, in the canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard. 1837 Penny Cycl. VI 1 1 . 412/1 The larger towns 
of France, with the exception of Paris, form but one com- 
mune. '/bid. 41a (a The average of France is nearly fifteen 
communes to a canton. 1863 Kinglake Crimea nM) I, 
xiv. 303 Forty thousand communes were suddenly told that 
they must make swill choice between Socialism and 
anarchy, .and. .a virtuous dictator. 

b. Applied to limilar administrative divisions 
in other countries ; also to translate Ger. Genuinde ; 
also, a name for a division in the socialistic organ- 
ization of St. Simon. 

iSga Grn. P. TnoMraoN P.xere. (1843) II. 6a Each fSt.- 
Simonian] division, as oommune, village, town, oc oatioQ« 
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Is to have a 'rfglemant d’ordra* fiar hdostry. 1841 W. 
Spaloimo Italy bt HI* '^3 For the elactum of 

deputiba from the princes, the council of every commune 
profiles two candidates. tSag S. Austim Rem/tds Hist. 
Re/. HI. 79 Cesaeimde.i~-V/a nave no word that expressea 
the doubla aanse, ecclesiastical and civiL of this. I have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune. 1861 Fac. Tour no A eommwu in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbotiring viUs«; or a siiqtle 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itMlf a commune. 

O. The Commufu [of Paris) ; (a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municiral 
government of Paris, and in this espadty played a 
fading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794 ; (^) the government on com- 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
iusnirection for a short time in the spring of 1871 ; 
(c) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocatea by it* 
adherents, the communards. 

X79S Hblcm M , Williams Lett. fr. France 1 . ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second td September, and was appointed by the com- 
mune of Paris, on the 31st of May, to take the command of 
the national ^uard. 1840 Petmy Cycl. X VIl. 255/1 {Paris) 
The Convention , . rehtneted the power of the terrible comr 
mittees, abultAhed the commune of Paris, and reduced the 
clubs to subordination. 1871 Graphic 310/x. s86e Daily 
Ne^vs Dec., M. Rochefort .. inciting the Commune 
to demolish her house. 

Comxnua (kpmi/ 7 n), sb!^ [f. CoHMONl ; 
cf. converse^ The action of communing (see 
CoMMUNK V. 6) ; converse, communion. 

iStA SoUTfiEV Roderick 11, This everlasting commune with 
myself. rEMNVSON /« Mem. cxvi. Days of happy com- 

mune dead. 1883 Black White Heather xxiv, Hflu that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 

Commtine : dcc Common sb. and a. 

gr vmnum m (k/fmi//n, kp’mir/n), v. Forms: 
4-6 oomune, 5 oomewne, 3- oommune. [ME. 
comuney a. OF. eomutte-r, to make common, snare, 
f. comun Common a. As mentioned under Common 


v.y this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb, in which the stress was upon the m, as 3 sing, 
pres, cornu ne (z—L. type commu'nafs ; the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g. comune'ry 
(:— L. tyi>e commttnd'rey etc.) gave the ME. form 
co'mufiy common. The latter was long the preva- 
lent type in Eng., though commu'ne never became 
obsolete ; and in the i6th c., when the senses under 
I. became mostly obsolete, and those senses wliich 
were aasociated with communion survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types and commu m xexaoXm in the 

two pronunciations co mmune and commu nsy of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning; both 
forms are used by .Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson), 

(In early prose quotations it » often imposhible to say 
how co.mvnnne was sirchsed. Hence some of the early 
ciuota. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
those spelt comnn, comeu, comyn, comou.)] 

I . Obsolete senses : ui which Common was the 
more usual form. 

tl. irons. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (to), share (with) Common v. i. 

1340 Ayemb. loa Hi nele. .his hinges communy mid ohren. 
SMj Gowkr Com/! IL t6o Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him to comune Parte of his good, 
Stabkby England 1 i. 7 When hyt [the mynd] communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues nbrode. 

ahsM. 138a WvcLfF Philipp, ir. 14 han don wel, co- 
munynge to my tribulacioun. 

f 2 . To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port ; ■■ Common v. a. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 43 A w'orider hap . . llie which me 
Uketii to commune And pleinly for to tcllen it oute. i 43B~ 
go tr. Higden (Rolls* I. in Men of Greta, .cvimmunede it in 
to oher londes. 1540 Hyrdb tr. Vires' Instr. Chr, Worn, 
(159a) SvH, To commune them abroad. 

td< fWr. To take a part in common, to share, 
participate ; « Common v. 3. Const, with. Obs. 

138a WvcT.iF a John ti He that scith to him, Heyl, co- 
muneth with his yucle werkia. ri440 Fecocic Repr. (Rolls) 
1 . II. vi. 177 (quoting X Peter \v. xj^ But comune se with the 
passiouns of Crist. 

4 . To have common dealings or intercourse ; to 
associate with ; « Common v. 4. ? Obs. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 39436 (Cutt.) pou wit cured man 
commun pou sal be soyned wit resun. 1^3 Gower Con/. 
1 . ^ With such hem Uketh to comune. xfM Kent Comm, 
68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or carry on any correspondence or business to- 
gether. 1817 Hallam Const. Hut. (18^) HI. xvii. 338 All 
who had ever harboured or communed with rebels. 

t 5 . f tram. To bring into agreement ; cf. Com- 
mon V. 5. Obs. rare. 

i w Gower Conf. III. 176 Where the lawe may oomnne 
The lordes forth with the comune, £che hath hia pre^ra 
duete. 

II. Current sensea, now always commune. 

6 , intr. fa. To talk together, converse, f b. To 
confer, consult (with a view to decision). 

S897 R. Glouc. (y *4) 57> Come Sir Gui de Mountfort . . 
& is aunte sone. .ft commune wIJf him. c 1340 Cursor M. 
iaa44 (Trin.) Mani may not wip him comoun. et/ph 


Cnaucbb Frasthl. Prol. ai He hath leuere talkea wbh a 
DM Than Co comune with any gentil wighL 1418 Abe. 
CmcHEUt b Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. a. 1 . 4 jour vneb. .scyd to 
me that he haddo oomunyd with Sir Thomas Fyechbom. 
a xrti G. Cavendish Lifs Wblsey (1885) 348 Call for master 
PaJmea, chat may commune with Mm until your meat be 
ready. 16x1 IBiblb Acts xxIv. a6 Hee sent for him the 
ofiner, and conMnuiwd with Mm. 

* t o. Const, t ofy upon, on (the matter discoised)* 
*388 Gowsa Cos^. HI. ax It etaiit nought upon my for^ 
tuoe. But if you liata to comune Of the aeconde gbtony. 
ctdbo Fortbscub Abs. tjr Lim. Mom. (17x4) 1x5 Thees 
Counoeiiloura may . . comewne and deliber up^. .maters of 
Deficultie. aijffs G. CAVBUDiaH Li/f Wolsey (xSarJ 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divera maccera. 1611 
Shahs. Wint, T. 11. L x6a Why what needs we Commune 
with you of this? 1763 H. WALroLB Otramte v, We were 
communing on important matters, 
t d. with dependent clause. 

1611 Bible Luke xxii. 4 He went his way, and communed 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
him vnto them. 1667 Milton L. ix. aox Then commune 
how that day th^ best nmy ply Thir growing work. 

fe. irons. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate ;-iB C ommon V. 7 . Obs. 

* 89 * SHAKa Tam, Shr. 1. i. xox For I have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. 

7 . intr. To hold intimate (chiefly mental or 
spiritual) intercourse (with), (Now ooly literary, 
devotional and poetic.) 

[xgS7 N. T. (Getitv.).^if/rrxxiv. 15 As they comiUuned to- 
gether and reasoned [Tinoale, Chanm. commened, Rhetn, 
talked.] i6xs Bible/’x iv.4, Ixxvii. 6.] x67x Milton /’./?. ii. 
a6i It was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun’d 
in silent walk. lyag Pote Odyss. v. 533 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul apart. 1768 Stbbmb Sent. Joum, 
(X776) 11 . 45 Walkbg backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. 1814 Wordsw. Exenr-. 
Sion IV. Wks. 4(^/a The Man, Who, in this spirit, com- 
munes with the Forms Of nature. 1814 W. Irving 7 '. Trap. 
1 . ax3 Feasting with the sreat, communing with the literary. 
184a Tennyson Thvo Voices 461 I'o commune with that 
barren voice. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. x68 On theao 
hill-sides . . Abraham walked and communed with God. 
t 8. To administer the Holy Communion to ; 
pass, to receive the Communion. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 357 pat men shulcn . . oonea 
he ^er be comuned of her propre preesL 1483 Caxtoh 
Gold. Leg. tos/A He said the masse and howselyd and 
comuned the peple. r igoo in Mahkell Mon. Rit, 11^6) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virgyns, ntusle .. after masse 
be communed and howseld. 

b. intr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.k) 

XM O, O01.RTHORT SMbmiss. pt Faith in Burnet Hist, 
R^.{t^^l) 111. I. 189^ In prohibiting that none should com- 
mune alone, in making the People whole Communers, or in 
suflering them to commune under both kinds, xyto E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. 3 'I'hose who . . Turn’d all Religion bio 
Spite, Would frequently at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they'd done. x8aBWRB»TBR s.v. Com- 
municate, Instead of this, in America, at least In New- 
England, commune is genersJIy or alway.s used, i8gi Mrs, 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 78^ Wnat I 'commune in 
both kinds'? In every kind — nine, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited, Nolhina kept back. 1856 Olmsted . 9 /<sx'a 
States 133 The slaves who habitually attend and commune 
in the Episcopal church. 

CommiiTier. ff. Commune v. -h-eb^] 

1 1. Obs. form of Commokeb, q. v. 

1 2 . A partaker with another or others ; a sharer. 

CX400 Tkomton MS. 3x3 b, Communers of bat blync. 

exsiu Chekk Matt. xxiiL 39 We wold not have been com- 
muners with yem. 

3 . One who partakes of the Lord’s Supper. 

sS48GRST/*r. Masse jos The Kynn. .presenteth at hit 

Supper to al na his communers, borne bread and wyne. 
xsy Isee CoitfMVNB 8 b]. 

4 . (>ie who communes or converses with another. 

rare. In mod. Diets. 

5 . A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries). [ F. communier.] 

1886 Science (N. Y.) VIII. 503 The popular school is to 
be niaintolDed by the Cemei/uur or commune, and the com- 
munen have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from school fees. 

Oo'mmunashlp. [see -bhip.] The position 
of being a commune. 

1889 Aiacm, Mag. Dec. 1x7/1 Morteau dates hack . . to 
days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot ; to newly- 
coined comrauneship in X79X 
II Oommunia ; see Communr sb i i. 
t Collimn*]lial^. Obs. [f. med.L. commie- 
itzfAfV * communis, gencralb* (Du Cange) -t- -ty.] 
Community; fellowship. 

1647 H, More Song of Soul Notes 144/x The divine com- 
munulty of Pythagoras folbwcra. — Myst. Iniq. ix. 
98 Good men upon Earth are all of one conuminblty. 

Comnimioability (k/rroijSmik&bi'lUi). [f. 

Communicable ; see -itt. Cf. mod.F. communi- 
cahiliii^ - Communioablbnehr. * 

M163BM BDB Apoet. Later Times 3a So must the honour 
and service whi» in given unto him have no eoounuiii- 
cabUity. 1779 Ds Louib Eng. Const, 11. b, The com- 
municability of power. s88x w. B. CAirBirnca in igfA 
Cent, Oct. 553 The communicability of tubercle by bocu- 
btbn. 

(k/knis7‘niklb’l), a. Abo 5 
odmyajFoabla. [prob a- F. commumcaMty on 
type ^comm&nicdoil-is, {, eommunied-n to Cov- 
MUNIOAXI: see-BLB.] 



tItMii m. 


iS 


ooxxmoAB&flirBss. 

fl. Cmmimicfttini;:, Imvlnffcoimnttiticttioawltli 
ffthert, having inter-comniiiiilcatiQiL OAf. 

if dq»nf AM of water that may* neuer be ftoppyd tie laued 
ne emptyd ofid U oomynycable. 1677 Yakranton 
ImpfW, 177, I will me whether Thomei River maybe to 
perfectly oe Trade by a Water Corriue may be made com- 
manicoble and Easy* lUd* 1B7 SimFeying the River 
Thames, and the Shorwell, to 6fid if they might be made 
Navigable, and Commumcoble with the Seveme oiid Avon. 

, Pertaining in common. Oks. rare, 
m sgaS Skblton Fntyfr H&fy €^t (R.), To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art cemmtmicable In vititate whiche is 
iiueperable. [G£ idio t. v. CoMMtmiCAiLV.] 

8. That may he communicated or imparted. 

ISI4 Ld. Boonbm GMSd. Bk, M, Aunt, U54d» Ddviij, 
The goddis . . hone a^e all thyngea communicable to 
men mortoll, excepte immortalilie. 1577 tr. Builmg€r*s 
Deeadts (1593' ^6 Properties of God, communicable to no 
creature. lAfjx Milton P, R, 1. 419 Lost bliss, to thee no 
more communicable. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philoa. 

IV. L 376 The power or attracting Iron, etc., posseswed by 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel, 
it^ E. A. Parkbs Pract. Hygittu (ed. 3) 483 An animal 
poison, .communicable from person to penion, 

,, b. Of information or the like j cf. Comhuvxoati 

V, 8 , CoMMUNICATiOK 3 . 

1663 Marvell Cerr. Wks. 1672-7 II. 9s, I should do it [/.e. 
salute you] oftner, were the tnisinesse of the House so . . 
communicable as formerly. 1667^ Milton P, L. vii. 124 To 
none communicable in Earth or Heaven. 

t o. Commonly applicable. Obs. rare. 
a i66s Fuller Worthies^ Louden 11. loi The Engine : 
I'his general Word, communicable to all AlacKinsor Instru- 
ments. use . . hath confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench i^re-fires therein. 

1 4 . Suitable for communication ; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Obs, rare, 

*S®9. Putteniiam Poesie 111. x. (Arb.) 172 Ibe vulgar in- 
Btruction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not clerkly or vncoiiclie. 1643 Tn/2 It^ormer 16 In some 
communicable language ^either in French or Latinj. 

6 . Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 

>534 Brrnbks Cold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) Dd vj, Be 
:re4t with the greattest, and mmmunicable with your in- 
Teriours. Ibid, G vj, Communicable and conuersaurit with 
many. 1557 North Guouardt DiallPr. 80 Man. .was 
a creature . . sociable, communycable, and risyblc. 1631 
Celtxiina vii. 91 This retirednesne is no cure for your 
disease; you must be free and communicable. 1798 W. 
Hvttqn A utobior. App. lao The favourite topics of the 
communicable old man. ^ 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xx. 285 
Of a frank and communicable disposition. 

Goiiimn'ilicalileaeEs. [f. prec. -i- -NBas.] 
The quality or faculty of lieing communicable. 

idaS Donne Serm. vi. S3 Out of an Aocommodadon and 
CommunicableneiiSe of himselfe to Man. c 1643 Howbll 
Lett, (1655) II. Ixi. 88 The aiilient Hebrew . .Greek and 
IjEttne toniraes had [the fortune] . . to lose their general 
cummunicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 
and book languages. 1850 Emxeson Eng, Traits v. 103 A 
communicabicness of knowledge and ideas. 
Coaunuilicably ^k^mi^mlkabU), adv. [f as 
prec. -f- -LY In a communicable manner ; in the 
wi^ of communication. 

sdio W. Folkingham Art o^ Survey i. vi, ii Waters 
Transient. .which, .are communicably imjMited to it and to 
some other [cf. Communicable a]. 1840 Clough Dipsychus 

II. V. 17, I am and feel myself, .communicably theirs. 

Conmillllioaiit (k^miM*nikfint), so. and a. [f« 
L. commufticdn(-em, pr. pple. of communiedre to 
Comi UNIOATK ; so F. communiquant:\ 


1 . One who partakes of or receives the Holy 
Communion ; one who communicates (see Com- 
municate V. 6), 

1352 Bh. Com. Prayer, Communion, The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 1579 
Fulke I/eskisu* Pari, 469 What the priest shall doe when 
there are no communicants. t6oa T. FrrxHaaa. Apol, 47 a, 
His body is offred, and ministred to the communicanta. 
<738 Wesley IVks. 1 , 1 . .administered the Lord's supper to 
six or seven communicants. 1884 R . W. Dale hfanuat Cong, 
Prme, iii. i. 124 The sacramental aci..u completed whM 
the communicants receive both the bread and the cup. 
b. One who habitually communicates. 

■877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ti, x. 336 There are little less 
than 1300 Communicants in that Parish. 1888 Ck. Times 
xj July 613 The existing sute of the communicant roll in 
the Anglican Churches. 

t 2 . A member of a hoasehold (? or community). 
1577 Harrison England 11. xiil. (1877) l esp In . . most 
peat market townes, there ore.. three hunom or foure 
hundred families or mansions, and two thousand oommu- 
aicants..Un country districts] we find not often aboue 
fortie or fiftie households, and two hundred communicants. 
8. One who, or that which, communicates (in 
varions senses) : e.E> ^ one who imparts ; b. one 
who imparts information, mokes a communication ; 

0. one who bolds communion or converse. 

im Hooker Eetl Pot, v. Ixxvill. f 8 Communicants of 
sped»' infused grace. 1847 Goora Greets il xxIk. <x86a) 

111 . 64 The voice was the only comiminieont. 188s Daily 
Tel. at June 8/B Investigations undertaken by the Rnssion 
police at the suggestion of on anonymous communicant. 

B. adj, {rare.) 

1 . Sharing, partieij^ating ; having a port in com- 
mon ; t Nutnhers eommumeant : nttm' 1 >eirR having 
a cooimott factor. 

tggf Rkoobob IPhstsl. hUlh, If the remoliiftr, sand the 
loose in the gnotieme, bee noabesB oomntuniegme, diuide 


T Gsot, Ckrieti Ci 18 To hn . . eoMr 

_j lu Ws leiall dignkie. s^pnf Baujit 

Pestut xix. »s And nature moke coonvninieaiit of Hbavem 
tSyo Bowin Legic v. 115 Two co m mnnic a n t or oeevlopping 


2 . Having or Aimfshlng eomjmmlcation% 
tyM W. O^m In PhU rnme, XXllI. 1391 The Con^ 
mumoint branches of the Arteries. 

8. Partaking of the Cornmnnion; being a commu- 
nicant [See A. i), in communion with tne church, 
sljes FoNaiANQUuiTiiiii^ under f AdminAtBw) 111 . 9 What 
wilToecome of the poor who ore now cornmnnkont snth the 
Chur^ r 1866 Ck. Tisnss so Feb., Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen. 

ri ftvwmtesiitmm fcss (k^ljSmikr-t), V. Also 6 
oommsmyoAt, oommixxiyoat» 7 oommimi- 
oat. Pa. pple. 6-7 oommunioate, -at. [f. L. com* 
mUnicdt- ppl. stem of commsinied-re to moke conu 
mon to many, shares impart, divide, f. comm&n-is 
common + -fV- formative of factitive verbs. The 
earlier Eng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common o.j 

1 . Imtts. To give to another os a partaker; to 

g ive a shara of; to impart, confer, transmit (some- 
ring intangible or abstract, os light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling, etc.). Const, to, 

1538 Starkry Englemdx, L 21 God, that, .oommunycatym 
hys giidncs to ol other. 1994 T. B. La PrimeuUL Pr, 
Acad. n. t3 Hsc communicateth vnto vs os much celettiall 
and heauenly light as is needefull. 1891 Hobrks Leviatk, 

IV. xlv. 353 The Gracians . . communicated their Languor 
. . into Asia, sysa Johnson RatubierNa, 204 p 5 Eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. ^ 1769 Robert- 
son CAas. /'*, V. V. 437 The priiioiiers communicated to them 
the lastilence. i8m Ruekim Munera P. <t88o) s Both 
moral and physical qualities are eommuniented by descent. 
1873 Jevons Moftey (18781 135 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers- 

2 . s^c. To impart (information, knowledge, or 
the liKe") ; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tclL Const, to, formerly 
wit A (the person informed) ; or ahsol. 

1509 WoLSBV in Ellis Orif. Lett. 1. xoa II. 2, I wold nut 
onely commyiiycat thyngs unto you, wherin, etc. 

Eubn Decades /K /N<f.(Arb.)34o He wolde. .haue communi- 
cate this aecreate to his owne concrey men.^ igM Moowyno 
Kvonym. Pref., 1 will commumcate it with the studious 
of Physick. 16x1 Biulb Gal. ii. a, 1 . . communiceted vnto 
there that Gospel, which I preach. 1675 Burtnogcb Cafrira 
Dei 3^5 Doctrines, .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swirr T. Tub I, The dis- 
covery he made and communicated with his friends. 1757 
Foote Author 1, You may communicate; this Gentleman 
is a Friend. ^ s66o Tyndall Gtac. 11. ix. 272 The result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson. 

b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like ; to 
make a * communication 

1884 [see Communicated). 1786 T. J bfpbobon ff'rit, (X659) 
I. 567, I should be glad to communicate some answer. 
x88o A thenaum 25 Dec.,^ Mr. Scott communicated a paper 
* On a collection of Hemiptera from Japan*. 

8. To impart (as a share, portion, or specimen) ; 
to ^ve, bestow (a material thing). ? Obs. 

MgSa N. T. (Rhem.) GaL vL 6 Let him that is catechized. . 
communicate to him that catechiseth him. sgM GaRAaDB 
Herbal 1. xxxv. 50 [ 1 ] did communicate one of the plants 
thereof vnto Clusiut. X850 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 107 Some- 
times, King! did . . conununicate their robes to be worn by 
their Favorites, lyxs Addison Sped, Na 130 V a If 1 
would, they should tell us our Fortunes. .We rid up and com- 
municated our Hands to them [the Gipsies], a 1783 Shxn- 
STONB Ess, 3 Obliged to bid adieu to what he communicatei. 
f b. To bestow as a name to be shared. Obs, rare. 
1^ Homilies 11. RsbeUion 1. (1859) ;s5a So doth God him- 
seile . . vouchsafe to communicate his Name with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods. x6eg Camden Rem. (X637) xoi 
Wisedome ; a name peculiarly apmyed. .to our most blessed 
Saviour. .And therefore some godly men do more than dis- 
like it os irreligious, that it should be communicated Co any 
other. 

4 . To share, share in, partake of ; to use, or 
enjo^, in common {yuith ) ; to share with (either by 
receiving or bestowing), arch, 

^yiEPai v, Pesf. (W. de W. xs3x) 221 The aacromentes of 
the chircheJ and the . . receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. ^ 1574 T. Cartwrigmt Full 
Declar. x66 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentea 
with the Papistea? sgte in Spottiswood Hist, Ck, Scot, 
VI. (X677) 324 That the Queen or Scots should comimiaicate 
the Crown with her Son. t 6 o 9 B. Jomson Sdasms iii. i. 
Thousands, that communicate our loss. i8ib Bacon Ess., 
Goodness (ArE) eoa Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all. i8s8 R, C. Timed IVkis. v. sxe That which 
man communiootea with beast. ^E. DAcama tr. Mackia^ 
veie Primes 160 Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would wiUingly communicate it with him, 
and thereimn sent him the title of Onesor. 1890 W. 
Wallace Sehepeuhauer 67 Nor was be the only acquaint- 
ance with whom Schopenhauer communicated some of hii 


1 6. infr. To have a common take part, 
partake, participate, shore, a. Const, wilh (a 
person), fis, rarely i^(the thing). Obs. 

IS79 Fenton Guiecieu-d. (x6i8) 309 CsBear the Dictator, of 
whom you beore the mmame, and communicate in his mr- 
times. iMB J. DtCKONOON Greene in Cone. <1878) 138 Sen- 
subII delightetwheraui we wholly communicate with Deostsli 
sfiil Holcoort Proeepisu ti. gb For him who communl- 
eated of the Emperoun escreU. idfll IFAsdr Dnly Man 
Kv. 14. 1x8 We ore. .to coas mun ic ate with them In all holy 


oomsmetonmoae. 

STAAMove PmmPbo^ TF^ gt Xhe gbssudlcy of 


cQBHiiiii^Qi3Dig i&i Hseihen 

h* mid (the thirig). 


V. t4VAebiuM 


1979 Fenton (i 9 i 8 l : 

nkatad with his fbetune, I - 
lo^tieaftitehwfiaieie* adtihiMA/ _ 

Wttll done, that ye did OommnnioaM withe 
Canne Nesses. <th«9) 104 The « 
service book is unlafriul to be epeOmu-.^ . ... 

6. To unite in the oelebmtlDtt or obsemaM of 
the Lord*! Sapper; to partake of or reoelvf tho 
Holy Communioa. 

1849 Bh. Com, Prnyer, Cernsnsuden R«bii& Thoidh 
there be aone to communicate with the Priest*. To eemimiM 
nicote once m the year at tbe laoRL afigi C CaoSWWOIIT 
Cert. Reli^. 1, 283 In Cyprians time oil that did oommunjoaie 
at oU, did communicate in kioda. syns WisiAV IFUa 
(187a) 1 . 279 Every one who was baptiaed oomnuuikated 
daUy. 1844 Lingard Asilo-Sax. ^ (183ft) 11 . i vo At- 
tended but did not communicate at themosa. sM Macao* 
LAY Hist. Eng, 11.83 He ceitaialyhod scruples obeat edm- 
municating with the Church of England, 
tb. Irani. Obs. 

SfiAx Baker Chron. as/b He eonunonlcated the mysteriss 
of the blessed body or Christ. 1847 Souldief's March m 
Sidvation 19 Ihe army of King WtlUam . . did give thsOMi 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and communicating 
the Lord's body. X709 Stryfe Ann, Rtf, I. xai. 038 When 
he [Calvin] come first to Geneva, the Sacrament wns com- 
municated but thrice in the year. 

7 . To administer the Commnoion to. 

1939 Act 31 Hen, VII I, c. X4 That ol men should be oom- 
municate vdtb bothe kindes. tdtd Bient tr. Sas^*s Ceum. 
Trent {1676} 331 Whether children ought to be communi- 
cated. xSgg Cdl. Wisbman Pabiola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman oommnnicating herself at home. W7a O. 
SHirLBY Gloss. Eccl. Terms 10 s. v. Administrathn, Hie 
Eastern Church communicates the faithful in both kinds, 
fb. inlr. To administer the Communion (M). 
1835 Pacitt ChHstiasugr, 111. (16361 xo8 We command ne 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds. 

1 8 . rejt. To put oneself into familiar relations ; 
to hold or have intercourse or converse. Obs, 
tS6x T. Norton Caltnds Inst. 1. 33 He came downe os a 
meane betwene God and men . . His me communicating him- 
seir made him to be called an Angell. x8a4 Hsvwood 
Guuaik. IV. X73 Her own brother with whom sho commu- 
nicated hciaelfe as to a husband. 1639 F. Roeabtr Gods 
Holy H. 43 Prayer, whereby to communicate himselfe to 
almighcy God. 1 7 m 8i Johnson L. /\, Gndh, He com- 
municated himself tnrou^ a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance. 

9 . intr. To hold intercourse or converse ; (now 
always) to impart, transmit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs) ; to 
moke a communication. Const, with. 

1898 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 159 (R.) Euen to the anarchants. .of 
our soueroigiM loin .. may .. friendly bee vaed, and with 
your morchants and tubiects lufiersa to communicate and 
to haue intercourse of traffique. x89r Nicholas Papers 
(x886) 3x6 Sir Aleaander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together . . and, if you advise him to cimi- 
municate freely with me, etc. xftgu Prrscott Peru IL 
298 He . . put hi at one of the kxosm, where he retnoinad 
until he could communicate with home. i8ge TennyooN 
In Mem. Ixxxv. xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. s86ji TvLoa Early Hist. Man. u. 
18 No means of coromunicatfflg with others but by slgiia. 

10 . Of vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
each other by a common channel or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, eta ; to 
have communication or continuity of passage 
Also said of the connecting channel or passoga 

1731 Arbutiinot Alisnenis (J.), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1798 Mooss 
Asner. Geog, 1 . xa8 James*s Bay lies at the bottom, .of Hud- 
son's Bay, with which it communicates, xftgs Act 344 
Will. IV, c. 46 1 95 One waste, .pipe, .to communicato with 
any drain. X899 O. Bird Nat, Philos, 88 When several 
vessels . . communicate together, the some conditions of 
equilibrium obtain os when fluids ore contained in a single 
vessel. Mod. Their apartments are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dreutng-room communicating with 
this bedroom. 

Hence OoQunu'nlcated ppl. Oommu'nioat- 
Ing vbl. sb, and ppl. a, 

1989 Br. Scot in S^pe Ann. Rtf. 1 . App^. x, 30 The 
communicotinge, that is, the eatinge and drinldnge of the. . 
blessed bodyand blood. 1844 Milton Bueer Wki. 

1738 I, 288 The.. main end of Marriage, m the communi- 
cating of on duties, both divine and human, each to other; 
1846 II Lawbbncr Comm. Angels Aa 4 h. The md Angels 
. .are extreomly communicating to us. 1684-9 Boyle Min. 
Waters Adn., The communicated writing fr not pretended 
to be a full . . Historyof Mineral Waters. 1891 R. Knox 
Cleguefs Anat. 677 The commaOicating artery of WUUsk 
which comes from the internal ciuotia. 1884 N, yert 
Herald 97 Oct. a/a Two large, communicating front Rooina. 

tCommu*idoate« A- Obs. Also -at. [ad. 
L. eommunicdl-us, pa. pple. of commUnicIHre : see 
prec. and -ate ^.] -> CoMMUViOATEa 
X981 T. Norton CaMuls /net. n. xhr. (x6fl4) ee8 The 
property of the manhood it oominwnicale with dm other 
nature. s6fe W. FouemoNAMWrV tfSumey I. vL sx G ims* 
municate Matter is that which it porticipabla to tlw Plot 
together with other Places. a8yx Trste Ne m ot tf . yB The 
thmgs of God. .being only ro—annic a t by the rmelotinn. 
CoiimiinlMtiOtt (k^iihii^^rm). Also 4-5 
oo(m)mjrxi7oaoioii, -oon, 5 (koBx-),6ooiMitiyiil-, 
eomuxiioatloii, etc. [a. OF. eo\M)msmieacion^ 
od. L. commBnuEiibn-om^ a. ol: action £ gemmussi- 
edro to COMKORtOATS.] 
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COMMUinOATlOZr. 


1 . The Action of communicating or imparting. 
Now rare of things material, exc as theTehicles of 
information : e.g> of a letter, a paper to a society, 
an article to a magazine, etc. 

vjte WycLiF ■ ix. 13 GIoriiiyngQ God . . in symple- 
nesM of comynycncioun into hem and into alle. 1533 Moax 
Dibeli. SaUm Wks 960/1 The lewde communicacyon of 


heresiei. idai Bingham Xtnt^kon 69 So wba there amongiit 
them a mutiuul communication of their commodiiiee. 1^04 
NsuiON FtMt. 4 Fatts axi. (1739) 954 This Communication 
of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles. 1806 M$d, Tns/. XV. 
ajs An apparent hut not real oommunioation of the disease. 
iMb Rusam Muntra P. <1880) xoa l*he mercantile fpower], 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Mitd, The communication of motion to a piece of mechanism, 
of heat to the body, etc 

2. Spec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, information, etc. (whether 
by speech, writing, or signs). 

s8m Locki Hum. und. 111. ix. (169^) 069 To make Words 
•ennceable to the end of Communication. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Fun. (1844) 1 . 68 Times df severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macaulay Hhi. Entg. 11 . 
80 He had been, .in close communication with the F'rench 
embassy on this subject. 1871 Ruskin Eaglda N, 1 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable 

3. ewer. That which is communicated, or in 
which facts are communicated ; a piece of informa- 
tion ; a written paper containing observations. 

S490 Caxton Entydos Prol. 3 Euery man . . wyll vtter his 
commynycacyon and maters in suene . . termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym. tgaS Timdalb Epk. iv. ag 
l>t no filthy communicacion orocede out of youre mouthes. 
s8ii Biblb a Kinjgs ix. it Vee know the man, and hie 
communication. 1791 Boswell Johnson Advt., Those who 
have been pleased to favour me with Communications. 1848 
Macaulay Hist Eng. II. 173 Mingled with his communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
difTcrent . . kind. Mod. The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. 1 have read your communication 
to tht A eadsmy. It was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

t4. Interchange of speech, conversation, con- 
ference. Oh. 

146a Poston Lstt. No. 459 II. xoa Thomas Edmonds fell 
In communicacion with old Debnam. 1401 Act •» Hon. Vli^ 
c. 6 The king . . hath had . . many assembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King ofScottes for amyte, trewes and peas 
to had. isa6 Piigr. Psrf. (W. de W. 1331) 76b, She . . 
had Gommunycamn with the serpent. 15161 N. T. <Rhem.) 
1 Cor. XV. aa Euil communications corrupt good manners 
Iso i6ss ; Gr.&MiA^t, Vulg. coltoquia^ WvcLiryuel spechis, 
Tinoalb malicious ipwinges, Ckanmxs etiel wordea, Genov. 
cuel speakinges; Fevissd s8Bi has *evil company'; the 
American Revisers prefer 'evil companionship'; see 5]. 
1605 Camden Rsm. (1637) 083 In communication when 
mention hapned to be maefe of a certaine Bishop. 

6 . Converse, personal intercourse. 

1580 Barbt Alv. B 6a8 Intercourse of marchandisc . . 
communication for hying and selling. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VIII. 439 Thou . . Best with thy self accompanied, seek'st 
not Social communication. 17x5 Dx Fox Voy. round IV. 
<x8ao) 15a They had little knowledge or communication one 
with another. 

t b. Sexual intercourse. Oh. 

1771 Smollbtt Humph. C/. (1793) 1 . 18 , 1 have had com- 
munication with her three times. 1790 Buskb Sh. Negro 
Code Wka IX. 300 Any European Omcer. .having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave. 

0. Access or means of acceu between two or 
more persons or places ; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another ; passage (be- 
tween two places, vessels, or spaces). 

Scastaerheg Rediv. vi. xcx The Turks had there a 
Conudcrable Garrison, which might Incommode the Com- 
munication between nis Troops, and the Imperialists. 
s6p4 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) p The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication. 1769 Rosextson 
Chms. Vf V. 1. 66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difficult. 1871 
B. Stxwast Heat f xx6 Two vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other. 1880 M*'Carthy 
Own Times III. xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
commonication by land and sea. 

b. concr. A means of communicating ; a channel, 
line of connexion, connecting passage or opening. 

1715 DxsAOvuEas Fires Jmpr. 118 There must be a com- 
mumation with the passage . . whence the External Air 
comes immediately in. 1796 Moasx Amer. Geog. I. x66 
This lake is the communication between the Lakes Winne- 
peek and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 1864 Spectator 31 
Dec. 1478 Lee's communications through South-Western 
Virginia . . have been cut by General Stoneman. 1679 
Lubbock Addr. Pol. S Edste. 1. 5 To ]>rotect our commum- 
cations with India ane Australia. 
t 7 . Common participation. Oh. 
s6oa T. FiTXHxaB. Apoi. 55 a, The cu]^ layth he, which 
wee bleBse, is it not a communication of the blood of our 
Lord T t6sPJ. Rowland Mou/efs Them/. Ins. gag Authors 
describe it Ihomet] to be in colour like a Wasp, .and in 
communication of labour like all other social winged Insects. 
176^ Blackstonx Comm, in Stephen Laws Eng. (1645^ I. 
64 Admitting them [the Welahl to a thorough communica- 
tion of laws with the subjects of England. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. IV. ts8 That all the subjecU of Gm Britain 
should eiQoy aGommunicatioo of privileges and advantages. 
1 8. Congmity, affinity, quality in common, rare. 
1894 tr. Setidetys Curia PolU. 186 The coldness of the 
Ctimate hath some communication with their Nature. 

1 8. The Holy Communion ; its observance, rare. 

radio tVomem Saints 131 If the communication of our 
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Lords faodle was there celebrated. 1670 Cavx Prim, Chr. 
III. V. (1673) 37 ^ admit them in the Chiurch to a right 
of CosomanioBtion to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Chnst. 
10. jRket, (Seequots.) 

*863 T» WiLBON Rhet, 09 b, Communicacion is then used 
when we debate with otiier, and aske questions as though 
we loked for an answer. 1793 Bxattik Moral Se. § 

(L.) Communication . . takes place when a speaker or writer 
assumes his bearer or reader as a partner in his sentimenu 
and discourse, saying We, instead of I or Ye. 

IL Freemasonry. The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1725 .) 

1883 Mattel Rjram. ss Nov. The Prince of Wales 
will he anin nominated for the office of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the jeth of December. x888 Constit. Free 
4 r A cceptea Masons Rule xx. si Four Grand Lodges shall 
M holocn in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Cemh., as oommunioation-cord, a cord 
by which passengers in a railway train may com- 
municate with the guard or driver; oommuni- 
oation-valvea, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler and the 
engine (Weale Diet. Terms ^ 1850 ). 
Conunnnicative (k/3toixI*nikAiv), a. Also 
5 -ife, oomynyoatyue. [a. F. communicatif, -izv, 
f. L. eommUniedt - : see above and -its.] 

1. That has the quality or habit of communicat- 
ing. In many applications. 

fa. That has tne quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Oh. 

* 398 , Treviba Barth. Do P. R. 11. ix. (1405) 37 The 
Cherubyii haue comynycatyue cunnynge, for tne lyghte of 
wysdom that they receyue largly it streinyth by theim 
largely, c 1400 Apol. Loll, aa I'he communicatife doc- 
trine of brokv. 1045 E Calamy Indictm. agst, Eng. 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with ble«isiiigs. 1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. 1. iii. 98 An evil so 
communicative that it doth . . work like poison. 17x9 Db 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 155 True religion is naturally 
communicative. 

tb. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable; 
not stiff or reserved. Oh. 

160a Patbrickb tr. Geuiillei 3x3 A lover of the people, 
humane, kind, communicative, of eaaie accesse. 1673 Rules 
ef CivUity vi. 66 Reservedness is . .unwelcome to all Socie- 
ries, when a hearty communicative man is useful and 
accepuble. 1753 M. Johnson in BihL Topogr. Brit. III. 
435* 1 • • receiv^ great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy. MS791 w. Maxwell in Boswell yoknson an. 
X770 The most accessible and communicative man alive. 

1 0 . Of things : Sociable. Oh. 

1617 Moryson Itin. iii. 94 JDrunkennessJ is c 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions. 

t d. Disposed to communicate or impart gifts, 
benefits, etc. ; liberal, generous. Oh. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) aiB/x As to the 
necessaries of Life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good, lyxa Addison Spect. Na 519 ? 5 Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the conferring of Existence. 1737 Wmiston 
Josephus’ Hist. 11. viii. | 3 These men are deipisers of 
riches, and. .very communicative. 

e. with of. 

xdaa Peacham Compl. Gent. I1634) >87 Whose uprlghtnesse 
. .hath Oike his owne starre communicative of it selfe) dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places, a 1716 Blackall 
yvhs. (17^1 L 437 He is communicative of his Gifts. 1784 
CowrER Task 1. 33a Communicative of the good be owns. 

f. Ready to communicate information, eta ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usual 
current sense.) 

s6m Cromwxll Sp. xa Sept. (Carlyle\ They became com- 
municative. They told me, etc. a x66i Fui.lbr^ Worthies 
I. 164 That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. a S7X4 Burnet Own 'Time (1766) I. 967 'Lhey were 
in a particular manner communicative to me. 1777 Sheri- 
dan Sch. Scand. iii. iii, I was always of a communicative 
disposition, so 1 thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (i86x) 
58 Tlie lengthened anecdotes of the communicative Annette. 

2. Suitable to communicate or convey informa- 
tion, etc. rare, 

1664 Evelyn Mem. fi857> III. 147 It fa publication] would 
certainly be most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
1885 Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 561 Choosing 
apt, eaplicit, and communicative words. 

1 3. Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
cated ; communicable. Oh. 

1604 T. yinonr Passions 140 Not as words communicative 
to Rome few present auditors, but blazed to the world. 
1689 Col. Roc. Penn. I. 9x7 The Board's Readiness to 
Receive any thing ffrom him Communicative to them. 
»4a Richardson Pamela IV. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distempers, as scrophuloos, tst scorbutick . . Disorders. 

1 4. Commonly or generally applicable. Oh. 

1641 Milton Ahimadv. (xSsx) ssB Iv the reason of this .. 

name, Angel, be ^ually collective, and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministiy . . then must the name be 
collectively, end communicatively taken. 

6 . Of or pertaining to communication. 

1670 Clarendon £u. Tracts (1707) 137 The communica- 
tive duty which we owe to our brethren. 1710 Smavtxbb. 
Chesrac. 1 . 1 e (1737) 11 81 A Creature, .udioliw destitute of 
a communicative <or social Principle. 18(3 L O. MuHruv 
Cosnm. Gen. xL z8-eo lotrcd.. From the passive and recep- 


\ communica- 


ooKKumoir, 

tive totbeectivejMidqMmttDieadvef^ MtSpo^lar 
•5 June 8B6/1 Keiablis h iiig friendly and oommuokative 
relations with the petmle. 

adv. [f* pec. -f -lt s ] 
In a communicative way ; by way of commimia^ 

tiOD. 

«s640 Br. Mountaou A. ^ M . iji Not originally .. of 
his owns ; but communicatively. 16^ [see pmc., sense 4]. 
z6fo Bqim Scut. Reg. 70 That the Government, .habitually 
resideth in the people, nut is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, moi Led. on Proveth (MS.) 6 Not 
pnely fiksentialiy, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is G^, and dotn good. s868 Holmc Lbx B. Codfiuy lik 
agg Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed. 

Coiiimii*8iioativ6iieM. [f.asprec. + -KB88.] 
The quality of being communicative: see the 
adjective. Now, esp. Readiness to communicate 
inlormation or tell what one knows or thinks. 

1659 Hammond Annot. Acts xi. so (T.) None of that 
communicativeness and charity among you. as is required. 
■87* Mode’s Whs., AuthoVs Life p. xxxviit, His communi- 
cativeness in prduiaiy Discourse. 1676 Norris Colt. Mite. 
(X699) 955 This excellent Communicativeness of the Divine 
Nature. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBxi) 11 . xlv. 337 To 
come at all Mr. I^velace's secrets, and even, from his care- 
less communicativeness, at some of mine. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1.(1873) 9x7 The communicativeness 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquise. 

Communicator (k^iv-mk^toj). Also 7 
-our. [a. L. commQnitdior^ agent-sb. f. comgtanic* 
dre to CoMifORicATE : gee -or.] One who or 
that which communicates. 

1. In general sense. 

t66a HT More Def. Threefold Cahbala iv. xisThe first 
communicatour of which Mystery. 1851 J. Wilson in 
Blaekw. Mag. LXXII. 149 Ine Poem represents . . as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good. R, 

Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 176 The rope . . is a mere interm^iate 
communicator of power to the distant machine. 1875 
Whitney Lfe Lang. xiv. 983 To impress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. 

2. Spec. An apparatus for communicating; esp. 
a. that part oi a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 
cating with the guard or driver of a railway train. 
,^i86s J. WvLDE in Circ. Sc. 1 . a74/x The words, sent by 
the communicator wre spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 

July, Parliament imposed a 
communicator [in a railway 


caior. 167s Daily Ne^vs 30 July, 
penalty on the misuse of tne 


train] 

Communioatozy (k^mii7‘nikAdri), a. [ad. 
L. communiedtSri-uSi f. communicator', see -ory.] 
Tending to the communication or impaiting of 
anything, t Communicatofy tellers {Eccl. Hist.) ; 
letters recommending to the communion of distant 
churches, or by which ancient churches communi- 
cated with each other. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err, 894 They writ letters to 
the churches, which were called liters communicatoruc, 
or Communicatory letters. 1677 Baxter Let. in Anew. 
Dodwell 109 None should be received, into the Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude . . by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatory Letters. s68i*6 J. Scott Chr, Life (X747) 111 . 
998 In the Primitive Churches there were, .communicatory 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gave an account to eacn 
other or the State and Condition or their respective Churches. 
1718 Hickrs a Nelson J. Keitlewell App. 9 He was 
neither to receive any to Communion on the communica- 
tory Letters of Schumaticks nor to give communicatory 
Letters to them. i8a6 G. S. Faber D(pfc. Rom. (xH3^ 
931 The Patriarch elect did . . write letters communicatory 
to the i'atriarch of Rome. 

Comxniuiixigf (k^mi^'nii]), vbl. sb. [-inqI.] 
The action of the vb. Commune, in various senses : 
fa. Sharing, participating; b. Holding converse 
or communion ; o. Communion, fellowship. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 95087 (Cott.) To haf wit santes com- 
muning. 01340 Hampolb Psalter vi. x Comunynse of 
sacrament o(pt autere. 01400 Credo in Rsl. Ant. T. 38, 
I byleve in . . holy chirche general, the comunyng of 
hale wes. o 1500 Prose Legends in Anglia VI 1 1 . X30 Cown- 
scylles and communynges. Paternoster, Avstjf Creed 
(W. de W.) A iij, 1 trowe in . . holy chirche unyvenall, 
comun]mge of sayntes. Gbbt Pr. Masse ie6 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng of them. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 
III. ii, That Communing of Soul with SouL 1863 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 334 His communings with his own heart. 

OonmkTEI'liingi ppl a. [-ixo ^.] That com- 
munes, or is in communion. 

1887 Pall MaU G. ag Oct. a/i The Baptist Union . . con- 
sists of between 1,800 and s.ooo churches with their pastors, 
and a communing membership of over 300,000. 

Oommnnioil (k/ftnivnion, -yan). Also 4-5 
oo(m)munyoim, 4 -i -on(e, 6 oommonion. [a. 
F. communion, or ad. L. eommitnibn^em, mutual 
participation, fellowship, in Augustine 'church 
communion* and 'the communion of the holy 
altar * ; f. communis Common. (With reference to 
the possibility that the latter was derived from 
com- + anus, ii. ante, -dnom, oneness, Union.)] 

1. Sharing or holding in common with others ; 
participation; the condition of things so held^ 
community, combination, anion. 

ijte WvcLiv Eeolus. ix. ao The comunyoun of deth wito 
thou [Vulg. communionem mortis Ecf/ol. c 1530 Poi. Rsl. 
4 L* Poems (1866) 33 Yf thei be merchauntes, dyvfadoB 
of heritage h bettyr than oommvnion. 1617 Moeybom 
Itin. iiL I. iii. 46 They attribute . . hospicalitie to Che Bril- 



OOMmJlfXOH. 


taiMi, eofDimiiiioii of Alt tMiiti lo llio Noi 
Watmiamo £mekmri$t 979 By Com»iunion» tht ABoielo 
OBitftiiily iDConded m joint-ComiBunbit, or in 

eoouDon with othtn. tio^-io CoLmtWB AfwiuiltBfs* iso 
In Franco thoro was no puUie croditt no eommanion of 
intoroati. iMig Giotb Miu 1. i. 50 Havingno c o mm union 
of nacuro with other things* 

2 . Fellowship, associatioii in action or reUtioni ; 
mutual intercourso. 

iSSl T. Wilson JfM. 87 b, The Comnuinionlsa felowthin 


14 Wh»t communion hath light with darknesie? 1816 
Bvron /’Wx. ChilloH xiv, My vory chains and I gro 
friends, So much a long communion tends To make us what 
we are. s8m Mrrivalb Rom, Bmp, (1665) 1 . i. 8 The 
Latin fianchise . . placed Its possessor in a state of subordi* 
nate communion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spiritual intercourse, 
c s6oo Hookbs (J.), The angels, .having with us that com- 
munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 164B 
Rogbbb Naamtui To Rdr., In these latter our union and 
communion with God consists. 1704 N blson Ft»t, 4- FmU 

j 17391 589 R ii in the Communion of the Sacrement, as it is 
n the Communion of Prayers. 1781 Cowraa Rotir^mont 
747 Divine Communion .. must fill the void. 1841 MvBRa 
Cath, Th, 111. I 9. 34 There may have been seasons when 
communion with God has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norris Rudim, Tkool, i. 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use the familiar term * in- 
tercourse', communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. 

o. Intimate personal conyerse, mental or ideal ; 
communing, (in poetry or elevated prose.) 

s8oo WoRDSW. Poems on naminr Plnces iii. She who 
dwells with me, whom I have loved. With such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitude to me. x8ao 
W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement. Ford 

Handbk, Skain 1. 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. 

t d. Action in partncrshij), common action. 

>6x4 Ralbigh Hist. ii>*orld ( J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord : that is, they seiWl and praised 
God by coinmun on, and in publick manner. 1796 Burkb 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 93 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion, .was a war of disaster and of little else. 
8. The fellowship or mutual relation between 
members of the same church, or of bodies which 
recognize each other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be * in communion with ' each 
other ; members are also said to be * in communion 
with * the church). 


The phrase communion of saints has been used both in 
this and in sense 4 : cf. Communing vbi, sb, 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, p 338 Contricion. .restoreth . . to 
the compaignye and communyon of hooly chirche. e x^ 
P, PL Crede 817 The communion of sayntes. 1516 PiTgr, 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 918 b, The seconae Cpoynte] is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Luttrell Brie/ Rel, 
(1857) 1 . 411 1 'he inhabitants in and about London in com- 
munion with the establisht church, XTag tr. Dufin's EccL 
Hist, fjth C. 1 . v. S09 By this Word, Communion, we are 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con- 
formity of their Manners. X830 Ykowrll Anc. Brit. Ch, 
Pref. <1847) 11 Churches planted by the Apostles, with whom 
it was in full communion. X853 Trbnch Less. Proverbs 
t35 The communion of saints, trieir communion not with 
one another merely, .but. .their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1870 A W. Haodan Apost, 
Success. inCk. 0/ Eng. iii. 60 That tne .. ungodly Churchman 
should be still in outward communion with the Church. 

t b. Letter of communion : a certificate of church 
membership. Cf. 8 and Communicatoby letters. 

x6« in T. W. Marsh Early Friends Survey ^ Sus. xiiL 
1 18 WherMs our Deare friend William Penn is Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desires William Garton 
and Josiah Garton to draw a letter of Couununion and send 
at unto him. 

4 . An organic union of persona united by com- 
mon religious faith and rites ; a church or denomin- 
ation ; the orjranized body professing one faith. 

Jbwkl Rept. Harding 16x1) ai In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion : 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion, xgyj R. Barnus Wks. 946 Wee beleeue . . that 
holy church u a communion or felowshypp of holy men. 
xft4a-3 Earl Nbwcastlb Dtclar. in Ruimw. Hist. ColL 
(17511 Y 134 That 1 have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, 1 do not deny, xyoo Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Fojcardo 11 . 3x4 It is not allowable to kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion. x8^ H. H. Wilson Brit, 
India II. 570 The Scotch minister .. according to the 
rules of his communion. 1873 Hambrton Intell, L{/e xi. 
a. 398 The clergy of their resimctive communions. 

6. Of things : Community or association of 
iunctions, common relation. 


183$ Starkey Eneland 11. il 178 The communyon betwyx 
them it,e. body and soul] also to be of that sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir. xAaS N* Car- 
penter Qteg. Del, 1. iii 4^ These parts are cahM Homo- 
genealL.in respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion. s668 Culpepper & Cole BartkoL Anat. 11. til 
90 'l*he communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1873 Jowett 
Plato led. 9) 1 . 437 To dissever the soul from the communion 
of the body, xl^ Foster Phys. 111. il 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two sides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupila oontracc. 

6. Intercourse, communication. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist, World (T,\ The Israelites had never 
MV communion or affairs witii the Ethiopians. 1189a Ray 
DjuoL World Hi. (1739) ty No Intercourse or Communion 
with the superior or external Air. 1889 Gladstomi Jtuv. 
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ATmufir 111 M . tnnspott^ bedfly out of ^ 

into the Lollo loiifoe after liteiary oommunion hod 

iM^PIBe 

7 . PaitidpatiottintheChiiitiansacfaiiient ofthe 
Lord’e Supper ; aleo, the sacrament itself u ud- 
ministered or obser^^ the Eucharist ; in some 
phrases, as io taki» Mivfr, recenn ihi eommunim, 
It becomes more or lest concrete. (Also Jffofy 
Communion, oommunio sancH altnris, Augnstine.) 

Cosstsnsmim in om kind, fis hoik kinds, kaireo$0enstmion. 
sfte. : termereUtSof tothe dispute whether the Isicy should 
receive one or both etenentt in the communion. CUse or 
strici,/reo or open communion : among Bi^ists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the I^rd s Table persons 
who ^ve not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles. 

[xsfts WveuE X Cor, x. x8 The euppe of blessvnge the 
which we biesseni wher it is not the comenynge nTNo. & 
Ceanm. paxtakynge, G^MXt'.&sOii communion ( A' xvix/d a c I 
Rkom, communication, Vulg. communieatio, Gr. xoiMwio] 
of Cristes blood t and the br^ which we breken, wher It is 
not the delynge or part takynge (xjM the ukyng, T. & Cr. 
paxtetakyng, Genev. ft x8ix communion {Rev. ac.), RAem, 
participation, Vulg. paHiei^atio, Gr, of the body 

of the LordY] e^m Fremp, Ptwv, IM Conununyone 
sacrament, eommnnto. X49B in A rekoeoL JmL ( z88B; XLV. 
15s A pair of chalice of silver for the communion, c xgao 
in Maskell Afon, Ril. (1846) II. 397 Oon after an other .. 
shall offer an host and wyne . . for theyr communion.^ xgm 
Order 0/ the Commum'on, Proctam,, To come to this holy 
Saixament and moat blea^ Communion . . Ruhr, 1 Before 
ha shall minuter the Communion. Rnbr, 9 Disposed to be 
partakers of Che Communion. Rsdr, 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion. Rubr. g The 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
>885 ^den Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 9^ Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1377 B. Goocr 
HeresbacEs Husb. 1. (1586)4 We goe . . to our Panshe Churcbe, 
where we heart our Curate, and receave the blessed Com- 
munion. S83X Ruthbrpord Lett. xiv. 1x869) 1 . 67 Unac- 
quainted with the day of our Communion. 1680 J99, 
Taylor Duct, Dubit. (i67xij7t 1 'he half-communion u by 
the Council of Constance affirmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. X737 Watkrland Eucharist 98 
Communioss, The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and with each 
other. Freeman Norm. Cony, tx876» III. 15 Com- 

munion in both kinds was certainly usual at thU time. X883 
Addis ft Arnold Catk. Diet, s.v.. At every Mass the cele- 
brant is bound to communicate* because hts communion is 
necessary for the completion of the sacrifice. .The commu- 
nion of the people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or lawfulness of the sacrifice. x888 Blunt Diet. 
Sects 6s/x Particular Baptists . . are subdivided into two 
sections on the question of free or strict communion . . 
the ‘strict* or ‘close communionists * admitting to the 
Lord’s Supper only those who have been baptised as adults, 
t b, — Communion Service, Oh, 

>88* Sk. Com, Prayer, Ord. Deacons, Then shalbe song 
or sayed the Communion of the di^. 1533 Bale in Strype 
Eecl. Mem, III. App. xxxix. zo8 They mock the rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistles and gospels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1573 in W. 
I'umer Select, Rec. Oxford 368 Y* . . Burgeases . . shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be made. 

o. (See quota.) 

X831 Rock Ck. 0/ Fathers IV. 49 While the Eucharist 
was Ming distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumsiance, 
the ‘communion'. 1883 Addis ft Arnold Cath Diet., 
Communion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name. 


8. eUtrib, and Comb, (almost exclusively referring 
to 7), as communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, time, wine, etc.; foom- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Board 
sb, 6) ; oommunion-oloth, a cloth nsed at the 
celebration of the Communion, esp. a cloth for the 
communion table; see also quut. 1866; oommu- 
nion-oup, a cup used for the wine at the commu- 
nion : a name preferred by the Pnrilans in England 
to chalice ; oommunion letter » letter 0/ com~ 
munion (see 3 b.) ; oommunion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches. 


the nltar-rall. Also Communion table. 

igU AllrR Admon. 14 The Idoll of her prophane “com- 
munion horde, a xdax Donne Serm. IV. Ixxxvl 99 The 
religion of the church holds a stubborne Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew. x8o« T. Sparkb Brotherly Perswas. 
(1607) xo The order of Geneua touching their “com- 
munion bread, xfisx Wbbvbr Anc. Fun. Mon. 49 An 
ore-wome “Communion-cloth. x866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houselin^ cloth is a aliite linen 
cloth spread over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
or is neld for the Communicants by acolytes or other 
ministers. 1848-3 Earl Newcastle Declar, in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll. (1791) V. X37 Their Chalices or “Communion 
Cups (let them (the Parliamentarians] call them what they 
willX 1883 dpoi. Prof. France ii. 14 A young Maid . . had 
stole hereuf into the Congregation upon a ^Communion- 
day Hiyix }L 9 .n Hymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1791 11 . 135 He 
no “Communion-Letters could pretend, Which movM the 
Angel Entrance to suspend. 1701 Steyve Eccl. Mem. III. 
XXXI. e43 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in the 
“Communion Omce. iBag P. Nichoiaon Pract, Build. 57a 
The height of the pilasters in the “Communion-Place is 99 
feet 6 inches, xlisy B'nbss Bunsen in Hare Li/s 11 . iii. 07 
Knelt by the “Communion-nuls of Westbuiy Churen. 
1807 GentL Mag. XCVll 11. 487 This part of the Ante- 
“Communion Service is now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays. 1878 H. C Adams Wyhthnmices, The next day 


fiunro whlielyiiim oletho vpoa ft. 

d. fnm. 1^ am*] 
Adinitt^ ufi «r upen to, ooanttttttloiL 
il8i iFooteyidkipH Ha (God] ft 

•.one with ft commimftiiM. oad is mm te a mo* 
respoodenoe. .Ukeoed to that of a AtlMr Wtift lift ohlMf^ 
ChwAnnioiiiil (l^id-ntMill). o* rdr$. [m 
aL.] Of or belonging to eonunnnloii ; tonftU- 
1848 3 tB W. Uamiitor In Reids Wks, 730 Conwunnlpnil 
smpethy-ienmal Mensdanoe-Hpublk spirit. 

Commnnioiilart;. [f. Cpiiin7FX<Mr<f “X«v.] 4 . 
One who partakes of the Comoinnioo, a oonukiiini** 
cut (rare), b. Closo^ opeup strict, fho oommsh 
nimist ; one who adheres to cloie or open ttmi* 
reunion : see Commvkxok 7 ; o. FolUm-emmw 
nimist : n member of the same commonlon. 

1844 DuRvn Bput, Diec, 41 Most of the scrupnlosftfts of 
me non-communionists may be resolved thtreby, s8si L 
GiLCHaiST Lwt, 94 The glorious victory over the strirt 
communionists, tSsi S. judo Maryaevt ill* (xtyx) 
Many of the children are communionists. E8^ Lend, Rev, 

S llec. 711/x The Old Scho^ Presbyterians of the NoilJi 
ust that their fellow communionists of the South riiould 
repudiate their errors. iSBa Sturgeon Id Chr, Cosnmw, 
X May 699/3 As compmed with the bulk of Englfth Baptists 
1 amastrtctcommunioaist myself, as myChurmi feUowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion table* [Commumioh 7*] The 
table used, in celebrating the Communion of the 
Lord's Snpper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
‘communion-table' and ‘altar* respectively to the ‘holy 
table* of the Prayer-book, depends more or less on the 
views held as to the nature of the Communion Office. See 
historical data under Altas a II 
X366 in Peacocking. Ch, Furniture (ithb) 43 A carpltt 
. . for our communion table. i6e6 Donne Serm. iv. 39 
Consider then that to come to the Communion table ft to 
take Orders : Every man should come to that altar as holy 
as the Priest for there he is a Priest. 1834 Breebton Trav, 
(Chetham Soc.) 89 It was not to be accounted an altar, but 
the communion-teble. X84X, x68& 1748 (see Altar sb]. 
xyxx Addison Sped. No. 1x9 p a He has likewise, .railed in 
the Communion-Table at his own Expence. 1713 Nbal 
Hist. Purit. II. 6x Bishop jewel says, that In ^ Basil's 
days. Ann. 380, the Communion Table was of boards, and 
so placed that men might stand round it. 1834 Ecelesio- 
legist XV. 341 He . . talks of the ‘communion-table* as if 
this were a correct or auihortmd term. 1870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindi^f 93 There is a space left.. for a communion 
table. 

t Ooilimil]li41lffi« V. Obs, rare, Formt: 5 
oommunjrqiaa, -yke, oommamyque. [a. v, 
communique-r, ad. L. commBniedro to CoMMuvi- 
OATE.l intr. m Communicate v. 9. 

1474 Caxton yason 70 b. Hit behoueih for to commynyque 
togeder by good policie. tmo — Esseydos xvi. 61 Deter- 
myned to communyque wytn them, c 1300 Melusine spx 
[They] communyked togidre of one thinge & of other. 
Oomn&iiiiiim (kp-miimiz'm). [f. L. corn* 
mUn'is or F. commun Common ^'ISM. In mod.F* 


communisme.l 

1 . A theory which advocate! a itate of society 
in which there ibonld be no private ownership, 
all property being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wonts. 

* I also conversed [in 1840] with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Balmuf, then called Equalitartans, 
I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since . . acquired that world-wide reputation {Goodwyh 
Barmsv in The Apostle No. I 1848). 

X843 New Age so May B4 Works on Communism, Reli- 
gious, Politicid, and Domestic. 1844 The Movement 95 
Sept. 353 The journals, .teem with criticisms and repoits m 
C ommunists and Communism. 1848 Fobstes Diary zx 
May in *r. W. Reid Life (x888) !. vuT 937, 1 learn that the 
great distinction between communism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 183X J. M. Ludlow Chr. Socialism 
xt Communism starts from the thing, and is in essential 
antagonism M absolute property ; Socialism surts from the 
Person, and is in essential antagonism to human discord and 
rivalry. X890 G. J. Holyoakr Labour World No. xi col. 30 
Communism moans a self-supporting society distinguished 
by common labour, common property, and common means 
of intelligence and recreation. 

2 . Applied to any practice which carries out this 
theory in whole or part ; e. that mentioned in 
Acts ii. 44 seq., as practised in the church of Jem- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 
Also iransf. 

1837 Wood Com. Obj. Seashore 75 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
all and all for one. X874 H. Reynolds John Bapt. iii. g 9. 
X77 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceBsele«is 
struggle after a higher life amongst the Essenea. x88a A 
M. r AiRBAisN in Contemp. Rev. XLII. 870 Communism 
seems to the new-born religious society but die proper 
social expression of its brotherhood. 

o. Co-ownership of land. 

x886 Rogbes Agrtc. 4 Prices t. xxvil 659 A village 
^stem, which.. was a kind of simple communism. 1873 
Postr Gaius 11. (ed. 9) 954 Communism or co-ownership 
appears to be an older institution than bdividual owner- 
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ooKKinruT. 

S. Lomintinity of feeUng ; the spirit of e com- 
hiimity. ran. 

tiTS DAily Siwi i8 Nov., A trilMnal wliero the natiml 
hiaii of meromtile commoninn ooald not inflncnce the jadg- 


ment of those who had to decide the ow 
I ^ Sometimes improperly used for Commomali8M, 
end the spirit of the CoiftfUWB of Peris, in 1871. 

it^i Gra^u 111 . 563/e The Hotel de Ville . . b now a 
complete wreck . . an everlasting reproach to Coirnnunbin 
and Its doctrines. 

Ckmunviliat (kp^mbmist). [f. as prec. -k •I8T : 
cf. ¥. ccmmtinisa.l 

L An adherent of the theory of comrnnnism. 
s 84S‘-S [see 3]. 1643 Basmby in Ag9 t Dec. 132 The 
Comninmst..mve8 it [the Commnnion Table] a higher at^- 
nification, by Mlding it as a type of that holy milbnial 
communitive life, a 1849 Ebbn. Elliott Pc*t. tVkt, (1876) 
II. B 09 What is a commonist f-One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings : Idler or bungler, 
or both, he b willing To fork out his penny and pocket 


your shilling. i8m jowerr PUti* (ed. e) V. ssi The dti< 
sens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic 
1883 F. HABStsoa In Pall MmIIG. a8 Sept, e/i The logical 


communists . . bitterly compbin of nationalisation of the 
land as a device of the bourgeon to save the nationalisation 
of capital. 

ipwu/, wAJif. 1844 EMmaBOw Yng. Amir. Wks. (Bohn) 
11 . *97 It [Destiny] may be styled . . a terrible communist, 
reservmg all profits to the community, without dividend to 
Individuals iM Tait ft Stewakt Unttm Univ. iii. ia6 
The tendency or heat b towards equalisation ; heat b par 
excellence the communist of our umvene. 

^ 2 . trrontousfy, A inpporter of the Commune 
of Paris ; a Coicmunabd. 

(So constantly in English newspapers.) 

1870 Dmljf Airaw 7 Oct.» The Communists misuke the 
times, they are not now in 1792. To-day Parb needs 
France, and cannot do without her. 

8. atirik. or adj. Of the communists; commn- 
pistic. 

1841 Bakmby [founded] The London Communist Propa- 
ganu Society. Oracle Reaton 13 Aug. a8o Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Ciieltenham. . Signed Goodwyn 
Barmby, Pontifarch of the Communist Churdu 1848 W. £. 
Fokstbk in T. W. Reid L^e (1888) 1 . vii. 346 The Com- 
munist doctrine of not paying a nun in proportion to his 
work. siMo Maa. Caslylu Lett. II. 119 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him [the Pre- 
sident of tlie French Republic]. 

Communifltery, -try. [f. piec. ^ -et.] A 
communist habitation. 

' 1843 BAaMBY in New Age \ Dec. 134 Our supposed ban- 
quet IS in a simple Communistery, in a commune of Syria. 
s88e T Fbost Forty Years' Recoil, y6 A dormitory and 
common rights in the most splendid oommunistcry or 
phalanstery that has ever been imagined. 

OoamilllliBtiO (kpmi«ni'8tik), a, [£ Con- 
1IUFIBT + -10 ; cf. Hellenistic, etc.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of commun- 
ism ; in accordance with communist principles. 

1851 Edin. Rev. Jan. a6 Communistic association, as op- 
posed to Competition, can only . . succeed . . when society 
shall be Chriiitianised. 1874 Saycv Com/ar. PAilol, iii. xao 
The communistic life of bMs. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) 
HI. 46 Communbtic regulations respecting property and 
Bmntage. 

H 2 . Used as -CoinfCNALTSTio. 

s^ Daily Nows 7 OcL, Mr. John Lemoinne points out 
in the D6bats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is efiecting. 1873 ^ Arms 18 Oct. 4 The 

excesses, .of the Republican and Communistic factions. 

COBUliaiti'Vtioal, a. [f. as prec. •f -al.] m 

S rec. lienee Oommniil'rtioal^ adv., in a com- 
lunistic (or erron. communalistic) way. 

1871^ Member ^or Paris 11 . 46 Some new communlstlcal 
era of guillotining. 1873 Contemp, Rev, XXll. 43a All 
property was held communistically. 

ConillLll'llital, a- rare. [ineg. f. CoMMUNiTT 
•h -AL .1 Of or relating to the community. 

1844 A, Brit. Rev, II, 5 Their whole system of com- 
ttiunital economy. 

Oo]lUll1l]litariUui(k^tTii»:nite«*n&n). [f. Coh- 
NUNlTY 'T *arian : cf. Unitarian, etc.] A member 
of a community formed to put into practice com- 
munistic or socialistic theories. 

1841 Basmbv [founded] The Universal Communitarian 
Aiisociation. 1840 Miau. in Noncottf. 1 1 . 800 Your commu- 
nitarians, or societarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning a new moral world by getting rid of all in- 
dividuality of feeling, etc. sfi^a Hawthormb BUthedale 
Ram. 1 . viii. 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a re- 
port that we communitarians were exterminated. 1880 T . 
raosT Forty Year/ Recoil. 46 Ike Ham Common com- 
munitarians found raw carrou and cold water unendurable 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground. 

f Obs,''"* [ad. L. communh 

tidn-em, f. com- + munUim-em fortifying.] *A 
fortifying or making strong on all parts "(Blount 
Clossogr^ 1656). 

CommU'Utiver a, ran, [f. ComnJElTT 4 - 
-IVJB.] Of or belonging to a community (commun- 
istic or socialistic'). 

s843 .BAaMav fai New Age 1 Dec. tys That holy millcnlal 
communitive life. 1880 T. Fsost Forty YearP RocoH, ft 
The communitive life seemed to me the perIbctioD of poli- 
tical, socbl and domestic economy. 
OoliUliiiiiltOTilUli. [f< ComfumTT 4* -ORiuif .] 
The home of a (socialistic^ community ; a settle- 
ment on communistic principles. 


1843 BAistav in New Aye 7 May, Translt i csmry Dietary 
RuleSf^^proMaad for adopuon at the Coaunanitoriass, Han- 
well, Middlesex. Ibid. 1 Sept. 86 Every Communborhim 
and Comroiinbtery to be erectei). x88» T. Facer Forty 
Years' Recolt. 50 A comrounitortum on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owea 
Oommmitgr (k/miiHilti). Formi ; 4-5 

ooxnimeta, oomynataa, -nnlte, -unyte, ^iin^ 
note, oonunlnita, 6 oommunytee, 6-7 -itia, 
6- eommanity. [a. OF,eem{m)uneN, com{m)uniti 
L. comm&nitat-em, f, cemmUn^is CoMHOE. M£. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic cemunete, cemounti 
(see CoiiMONTT), and the 4-Byllabic coim'^munitd, 
which remained in closer formal connexion with 
the original Latin type. The L. word was merely 
a noun of qualit^r from eensmimis, meaning ' fel- 
lowship, community of relations or feelings^ ; but 
in med.L. it was, like universitas, used concretely 
in the sense of *’ a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men*, ^universitas incolarum url^s vel opjddi,' 
and this was its earlier use in English : see 11 .] 

I. As a quality or state. 

1 . The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common ; joint or common ownership, 
tenure, liability, etc. ; as in conimumiy cf goods. 

igfis T. Nobtox Calvin's Inst, l viii. (x634» 51 By com- 
munity of power, ha b the author of them. 4186 A. Day 
Eng. Socrotary 1. (i6a€) xaj The community of the mischiefe 
to all. t6a4~47 fir. Mall Rem. Wks. (x6(»> 161 One allows 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1645 UKaHKS BoAy 
Div, (i047> 3^ Anabaptists, that liold community of goods. 
1673 Loafs CeUltHg Pref. i To reiicue the whole sex. .from 
the community of the blame. sUbs Lamb Kiia Ser. 11. iii 
(1865) 357, 1 have a community of iMling with my country- 
men about [Sliakspere's] Plays. 1841 D'Iskaeu Amen, 
Lit, <1867) 314 It was a couuuunity of studies, and a com- 
munity of skill. 1873 Bbycr Holy Rom, Emp. xxi. (ed. 
7) 39a A state whose strength lbs in the community of 
tnteresu and feelings among its members, 
f b. Right ol common. Obs, 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 79 Every Neighbour 
claimeth communitie to feed his Cattail. 

2 . Common character ; quality in common ; 
eommonneu, agreement, identity. Nothing of 
community : nothing in common. 

1987 Golding De^ Momay ii 18 Men, who ought euen 
naturally to be vnited, by the communitie of their kind. 
1604 WoTTON Arcbit, in Reliq, Wotion, (1673) ai, I will 
first consider their (immunities and then their Proprieties. 
Their Ckimniunities are Principally three. First tney are 
all Round, etc. 1671 Gsxw idea Philos. Hist, Plants 1 47 
Hie Communities and Differences of the Contents of Vege- 
tables. 1843 WosDSW. Pref, Note to Excursion Wks. 409/a 
The points of comiuuniiy in their nature. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma 154 The community of character which per- 
vades them all. 1878 Moai.KY Carlyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. 

8 . Social intercourse ; fellowship, communion. 
1570 T. Norton tr. NoweVs Catech, (1853) 196 While God 
reigneth by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community 
with God in this world. cs6io Women Saints xSa Hiere 
is no reason or law, that they should have any communitie 
or fellow.ship with vs. 1664 11 . More Myst, inig, xviL 63 
Such gross . Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof. x8i8 
Mrs. Shelley Frankmst. ix. (X865) 130 Tnere can be no 
community between you and me ; we are enemies. 

4 . Life in association with others ; society, the 
locial state. 

145a Shirley Brothers iv. i, Confined To cells, and un- 
frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of 
community. lyia Sieelk Spect. No. 533 P x [Marriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chiefiband of society. 
s8Bo Hyde Clarke in Nature aoq The dog, either in com- 
munity 1 commonly called wild) or in the domeitticated stale, 
ts. Commonness, ordinary occurrence. Obs. 

Shakb. X Hen, IV, 111. it. 77 Scene but with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Communitie^ Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as U bent on Sunne-Uke Maiestie. 
1604 Drayton 155 Happie's that sight the secret’st 
things can spyc, By seeming purblind to Communitie. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, 340 The community of this 
fruit [the apple]. 

t b. Common character, vulgarity. Obs. 
x6os Bloudy Bk. B iij. Under thb title of honor . .to masice 
hb deedes of vice . . and with the very soundc of Knigiit 10 
boulster out the community of hb ryots. 

II . A body of individuals. 

+ 0 . The body of those having common or equal 
rights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes ; the body of commons ; the commonalty. 

1379 Barbour Bruce xx. xa8* And all the lordis at thar 
war And aU of the Commintte Maid hyin manrent and 
fewte. ^1380 Wyclie Set, Wke, 111 . X48 A gods comynate 
makes horn have godc heddis. rSTt Lament, Lady Scotl, 
in Sc. Poems itthC. 11 . 347 Rairouns and nobilitie That 
dois oppres my pure community. 1700 T VR rbll Hist . Eng. 
11 . 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twielve 
Persons to represent them. 

7 . A body of people organized into a political, 
municipal, or social unity : a. A state or common- 
wealth. 

ctjte Wycup SsL Wks, 111 . 348 per b oon emperour and 
oon nede in a corounnete. 1474 Caxton Ckesse px To 
prynces and them chat goueme the tinges of the comunete. 
ss^ T. N. tr. Como. W, India X15 (certifying likewise that 
th^ with whome nee had foughte were of other communi- 
ties. 1689 Bubnbt Tenets 1 . & The other Communities of 
thb League bought their Liberties from several Bbhops. 


COXmrVABXZOTT. 

2789 RommOH Ckme* 1 . a 66 Ewppe was bP B k ao kdo 
many a^arata oomamaitlea. sStg ELPtnnsiroMi Ace, 
CemM (i84e) IL 07 It b probable the nantber of iade- 
fwodeot ooaaannitiaB b still BKHWconsidemble; 

b. A body of men living in the lame locality. 
a t€ma Hoowaa Eerl PoL vir. xxiL f 7 Nomortal man, or 
community of men, hath right of propriety in them, inn 
STxaui SReet, N<l 49 F a Tboea lutle Communitim whoch 
wb express by the word Neighbourhoods 1774 J, BaYaMT 
Mytkol, 1 . 63 Number sacred hearths; each of whii^ 
constituted a communi^ or parish. 1873 Stubbs Cosut, 
Hitt, 1 . xi. 407 During the Norman periodlxmdon appears 
to have been a cotlection of small communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens. and guilds, held and governed in 
the usual way. 1M4 Gladstonb in Standard 39 Feb, 8/4 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, are 
represented h this House, are really rural communities. 

o. Often applied to those members of a civil 
community, who have certain circumstances of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, 
but not shar^ by those among whom they live ; 
as the British or Chinese community in a forei^ 
city, the mercantile community evcrywheie, the 
Roman Catholic community in a Protestant citv, 
etc., the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ^ The Community \ 

1797 Godwin Enquirer i. vi. 50 Hie literary world b an 
immense community. xStf Emerson Eng. IVaits, The 
* Times ' Wki. (Bohn) 11 . 1x7 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commcrcbl community, i860 Motley 
Net kerb ( 1868 1 I. ill 77 The Dutch community of the re- 
formed religion in London subscribed 9005 florins. 1868 
Amy Lkvy Reuben Sacks i. s One bom and bred in the 
Jewish community. Ibid. v. 48 That section of the Community 
which attaches importance to the observation of the Mosaic 
and Rabbinical laws in various minute points. Ibid, vL 60 
Hie Community hud come back in a body from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festivals. 

d. The community : the people of a country (or 
district) as a whole ; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

1789 Bcntilam Princ. Legist, xviil f 3 The good of the 
community cannot require that any act should t>e made an 
offence which b not Ibble in some way or other to be 
detrimental to the community. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may be gross injustice to the com- 
munity. 1B3X Ht. Martin eau Hill 4 Valley il s6 Such 
men become . a burden to the community. 

8. spec, A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods, 

a. A religions society, a monastic body. 

ryaT'S* Chambers Cycl. m.v., Communities are of two 

kinds, ecclesiastic and laic : the first are either secular, an 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, etc. s8so 
Scott Monasi. i, A more inexpiable crime in the eyes of 
the Abbot and Cximmuniiy of 5 bint Mary's, il^ Mrs. 
Jambson Leg, Monasi. (18631 X19 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Bahing-Goulo Germas^ 
II. 15a It was impossible for the Ursulines to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life. 

b. A socialistic or communistic society, such as 
those founded by Owen. 

x^ Emerson Lect., New Eng. R^. Wks. (Bohn) I 364 
* ■ ‘ id the ideas of St. Simon, of 


Following, or advancing bey oik 
Fourier, and of Owen, three 

been formed in MaxsachusettH. 1874 R. D. Owen Threatx 


iug my Way 355 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. xB^ Spect. 97 Sept., The Mormon community 
. . is a community,— a successful attempt, that is, tu organise 
industry on a grand scale. 

9 . transf. and fig. a. of gregarlons animals. 
1746-7 Hekvey yi/mxV. (1818) x68 This frugal community 
are wisely employed in . . collecting a copious stock of the 
most balmy treasures. s8s4Worp8W. Exeurs, iv. 446 Crea- 
tures that in communities exiKt. .The gilded summer flies. 

+ b. of things ; A cluster, a combination. Obs, 
X541 R. Copland Galyen's Tcrapeutyke a C j b, The com- 
munyleesof vlceres that last longetyme that are vncurable. 
[Cr. (talen Therap, iv. iv, oi xoie^tytic ai twe xpOEuaE 

^XWI'.] 

1 10 . A common prostitute. Obs. 
s6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iv. in Bullen O. PL III. a6 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht withCoaclies 
and upptf hands. 

CommiUlintioii (k^ mlMnaizr^'/an). [f. CoM- 
see -ATION.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; commun- 
ized condition. 

Barmhv in New Age 1 Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation of which 1 call all peoples. 
188s H. ri. Hyndman in i9fA Cent., I am as much in 
favour of nationalization and ccssimunixation of land as you 
[H. George] are. 

Comimmiae (kp-miumdiz), v. [f. L. comm&n-is 
CojfMOK 4- -]ZB.] To make common; to make 
(land, capital, etc.) the property of the community. 

t8B8 Pail Mall (r. 10 Sept. 3/3 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view eveiy bit as important to communixe parkt 
and pictures as raifways and ploughs. 

t Oominilliy, v, Obs, rare. [% F. communier 
3*L. commtmicdre to Communicatx. But in early 
ME. co^m)mun^ was southern f. cotnmun-en to 
CoNHUNB ; and the quot. in Palsgrave is under the 
heading ‘I comcn, ie communique' i\ 

XS3B Palsor. 490/3 He hath communyM hU treasure to 
many, il a communtequl son tresor a plusieurs, 

QdlttUiltability (k^hnitS^t&bi Uti). [f. next -h 
-ITT.] The quality of being commutable. 

*784 J- Hutton Philo*, Light, etc, *23 The commuta- 
hility of chose two things.. ughi 1 ' * 


: and heat, sl^ R. G. 



COKMCrTABLB. 

liATMAM LegU Limf, (L.). Wh«n iMth an nibclaattivaa tKa 
c om n ut abigty of tcnna oi thU Icind it completo* 

Ooauumtau# (k^miiS Obi), a. [fui. rMi- 
ptHtddii-is aabject to cbu)^« cbttnmbki t com- 
mutire to CoMMOtB :i^4eo -Bus.] TTbai may be 
commuted or exchanged; duingeable, exchange- 
able; convertible into a money values lee Com- 
MIITB. 

Jbr. Taylor Gt, Extn^, tn. xvIL ( 1 t:\ Some IhiiigB 
. .are j^oui end religious, but dlspenuble, voluntary and 
conmutable ; rads are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutton 
PkiiM, Ligktt etc, 37 To compare the comuiouble effects 
of heai in bodies. sS66 Roorrs Agrie, 4 PHett I. li. ss 
Estates . . held at fixed and commutable servicea siae 
'Miw Bird 11 . 316 Offences not commuuble by 

fine. 

t Oommiltat#, v, Obs. ran, [f. L. commiUdt- 
ppl. item of CQmmutdn ; see -ati^ and cf. pcrmu- 
taie!\ intr. To change. 

a 1^ Bromb LotMt-sick C&uri, 11. 1, 1 still am thine and 
Cannot commutate, 1 am as certain to thee as tby fate. 

Commutatioii (kpmifit/i’fon). Also 6 oo(iitV 
mutaoion. [a F. commutacion (14th c. in Lhtrd) 
ad. L. commutdiidH-em, n. of action f. coin- 
mUtdre to Commute : see -ation.] 

L The action or process of changing or altering ; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Obs, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. v, Thys commutadon shoulde 
be rmosed. xgaS Rov A'a/., O wofull chaunce: most In- 
fortunate, So lodenly laakynge comntacion. a 17x6 Soirm 
Herm, ( J.i, So great is the commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now only it loves. 1837 Svu. Smith 
Lei, Arckd, Singleion Wks. 1659 11 . a86/a Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation, 
b. With ^and s^iect. 

tgaS in Strype Eccl. Menu I. App. xxiii. 58 The commuta* 
tton and alteration of those religious plaoea ^37 R. 
Humphrey tr. St. Amkraee ii. 17 Commutation of them 
[words] where there seemeth any harahnesse. 
f 2 . The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
exchange, barter. Obs. 

1496 Act la //re. VIl, c. 6 To buy, sell, and make the 
Commutations with the Wares, .at their Pleasure. 1553 S. 
Cabot Ordimincee in Hakluyt Vay, (1589) adx No commu- 
tation or trucke to he made by any of the pettie marcbajits. 
x 463 Up Patrick Parab. Piigr. xxxix. u668) 5*1 Friend- 
ship they s^ is a commutation of hearts, xysy Arbuthnot 
Coins tj.i. The use of money . .is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commodities. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, in. 1. (1765) 154 A state of Commuuttion and Traffic. 

8. The putting of one thing instead of another ; 
substitution, interchange. 

*997 Hooker Eul. Pol, v. (163a) a95 A kind of mutuall 
commutation. . wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we spieake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roomc. *836 J. Gilbert Ckr, Atonem. vii. (185x1 
185 Regarding awards of punishment thus . . tliere could 
plainly be no commutation of persons. 1870 Bowen Logu 
viii. B55 The commutation is only from equal to equal. 

4 u spec. a. The substitution of one kind of pay- 
ment for another ; of a money payment instead of 
the performance of some obli^tion ; of a single 
payment instead of a number of successive pay- 
ments ; fig, the performance of some act or observ- 
ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 
or by way of making up or compounding for an 
offence, b. Law, The substitution of a lesser pun- 
ishment for a greater. (See Commute v.) 

1497 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixxix. I 10 By way of commu- 
tation .. where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be taken. 1840-4 Load. Petit, in Rushw. Hist. 
Colt. III. (1693) I. 95 'fhey have, .decreed, That the commu- 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop’s privity. 
1761 Hums Hist. Rn^. 1 . viiL x66 Henry.. levied upon his 
vassals . . a sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this 
commutation, etc. s8a4 W. Irving T, Trav. II. 1A7 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys, 
1833 Ht. Martinbau Fr. iVmes 4 Pot. i. 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keeping 
the frogs quiet by night. 1839 Svd. Smith Let. Arckd. 
Singleton wks. 1859 II. ass/a Tne Commutation of 'Hthes. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 171 The commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown. 

O. concr. The money ur other price paid by way 
of commutation. 

a 1707 Beveridge Serm. XI Ixix. (R.), This U his sub- 
stitute, his commutation, or in his place. 1787 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E. Inti. I. v. 5a There must be a CommuUiion 
of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 

6. Astron, (See quot.) 

1731 Cham bbrs Qr 4 . Commutation^ In astronomy. Aufle 
commutation, is the distance between the sun’s true 
place seen from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
to the ecliptic. 1839 Nat, Philos,, Astron, x. aoa/a ( U. K. S.) 
The angle OS£ is technically called the commutation. 

6. EUctr, The reversing or altering of the course 
of an electric current. (See Commutatoe.) 

1876 pRREiEE Fund, Brain ssq The closing, opening, 
or commutation of the current of a galvanic pile. t88s 
Nature XXllI. 368 Each clock makes its commuution, 
i. e. cuts off the line from the telegraph and connecU it with 
the electro-magnet of the clock. 

7 . Rhet, (Sm quot.) 

i8a3 Crabb Teehm, Dkt., Commutation (Rhet.), e figure 
of speech wherelw a complete transpositioo of the words 
^es place : as * I do not live that 1 may eat> but 1 eat that 
1 may live 

8. attrib, and Contb., as commutation money, 
system ; Oommutaitlon Aot| an act for the oom- 


ttuxtofloii of tithes ia Ei^l«id» patsM In 18^6 ; 
als6, fonuerly, that of 1784, impoaiiig an ad^kii^ 
window-tax m lieu of a paitial fcndsikm of the 
duty on tea; oommutaMon xoad (Qgilvie}, a 
pahdi or codnty road, to called becaase a enm of 
money is now paid in commutatiem of the com- 
puliory service of man and home formerly exacted 
for the repair of the road from owners of horses ; 
eommutasion-tioket {CL S»), a tideet issued by a 
railway company, etc., at a reduced rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over a given route a certain 
number of times or during a certain period; a 
season-tickht. 

iSgo Fu14.BR Pisrah 438 This oommutstlcn-money . • 
made a dearth of outiftilf children. 1784 Hist, e(f Europe 
in Ann, Reg» (1784-3) 153/j The act since known by the 
name of the Ck>inmutation-act. 1894 M Culloch Tax ~ 
ation ir. iv. (1853! 191 'llie Cumulation Act will have 
to underM . . important modificatious. klgg Miuuan Lai, 
Chr. (1864) II. 55 The commutation system of the Church. 
x88i C. A; Eowasm Organs ai There is another action for 
commanding the stops., caltod the 'commutation pedal* 
movement. t888 Bryce Amer. Commto. II. App. 671 Ex- 
cursion and commutatiou tickets issued at special rates, 

OommutatiT# (kihniM*tAiv, kp’mi»t/itiv), a, 
[ad. meclL. cemmdtdtiv-us (F. (14th c.) commu- 
tatifi -ive\ f. L. cemmutdt- ppL stem of com- 
miitdre to Commute : see -ivb.j 

tl. Pertaiidng to exchange or mutual dealings. 

^ s6ia T. Tayloi Comm, Titm i. 8 Obseniing equality both 
in contracts and exchanges, which we odl commutative. 
163s Br. Wrbbb Qnietn. (1657I 177 Actions commutative 
consist in mutual troflick and deraings betwixt man and man. 

b. Commutative justice ; commuiativa jus- 

iitia, a term nsed by Aquinas and others as equiva- 
lent to Aristotle's roa ewfMkkdy/iaet biop- 

Oantabu hiitatov, t. e. ' the justice which is corrective 
in transactions between man and man'. [From 
commutatic, which in the old Latin version of 


Aristotle's Ethics {c 1250) is put to represent the 
Gr. cuvdAAay/ia.] 

* 53 * Flyot Gov. iit.i, Justice U. .described in twokyndes 
or spices, ^'he one is named iustyce dintributiue . . the 
other is called commutatiue or by exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is named in Grecko Diorthotiee, whiche is in 
englysshe correctiue. 1337 Records tVhetst. Bjb, In 
Lawe twoe kyndes of lust ice ore the somme of the studie : 
lustice Distributive, and lustice Commutative. 1605 
Bacon A dr. Learn. 11. v. | 3 U there not a true coincidence 
betweene Commutatiue nnd diStributiue lustice, and arith- 
metical! and geometricall proportion? tdoo Svmmer Spir, 
Posie 11. V. 36 Commutative lustice Is that Common Equity, 
which should be practised in our civil] Commerce, iffgt 
Hohbes Leviath, 1. xv. 75 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor ; that is, a Performance of Covenant, 
a 163s J. Smith Sel. Disc, vil vi. <i8ai) 369 We must not 
think to deal with Cod in the method of commutative 
justice, and to challenge eternal life os the lust reward of 
our great merits. 1798 Lo. Mansfield in Burrows' Rep, 
I. 49a Upon the foot of commutative Justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurer! should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they^ have received a premium for the whole 
risk. 1800 J. Martineau S^ Authority Relig, 11. i. 139 
A rule wnich made all booking bubiness a breaui of * com- 
mutative justice 

2 . Relating to or involving substitution or inter- 
change ; as the commutative principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, i. e. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may be altered. 

1848 B. Price Calc. (ed. a) I. xix. 601 If the two 
operations indicated by 4 and 4 ore performed successively 
on u one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
to be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed : two such symbols of operation are said to be 
commutative, and to sstisfy the law of commutation. 1876 
T, Hill True Order Stvdiee 4a The commutative prin- 
ciple of arithmetic may be shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc. 

8. spec. Relating to or involvmg the commutation 
of a payment or penalty. 

*836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. (xSsa) 3a Exceptions . . 
founded on a commutative arrangement. 1835 Milman 
Lat. Chr. <1864) H* *»• Where every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine. 1871 T. J. Crawroed Atonem, 
ii. (1883) ax 'Avr^Avrpov , . conveys more strongly the com- 
mutative sense than the simple word AvrpoK. 


C03limiltatiw«l7 (see prec.), osht, [f. prec. 
4- -LY ^.] In a commutative manner ; in the way 
of exchange or compensation. 

168k Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, '1756) loa Be not . . com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation vt transgressions. t68g 
R. L'EstrANgb Ohservator DHended 3 Whmby vre may 
commutatively encreosc our fortunes and estates one by 
another, or by forFsigne commerce. 


Commiltator (kp mis^t/itaj). TA^nt-n. from 
L. commSetdre.'\ He who or that which commutes 
or exchanges, spec, A contrivance in an electric 
machine or telegraph inurnment for altering the 
direction or course of the electric current 
1839 Grove Contrib, Sc. in Corr. Phye, Forces a33 A 
commutator n^ht be easily arranged.. for effecting the 
alternation. i 8 ii Q. Rev. 446 commutator . . used in 
all direct current machines, .was invented in Italy in x86o. 
C0IIUtt1l*tet0*ri8l| a, rare. Relating to ex- 
change; • Commutative I. 

s8g3 WHEWBLL tE. GroHue 11 . 65 A certain equality, .is to 
be impuded even in beaefidol oontneu; not a c^plnte 
equality, os in comonitatorial. 


ehUnge alfog^er, alter whnlly, foter* 

ehange; !f, Om- together, attogether^^Wfir tn 
change* On fhe a^ogy of wotda through Ft. : 
ct C0MMDTATa.1 
L trans. To give (one thing) la exdlufoge 
another, to change (/ir or fiif/a} ; , to I ‘ 




09 They iBEii and waot is geia worm, ana may 
commuted into U, neat plenty of goodjpaiiv 
1 HymnaHum Poet, X7t( IL U4 He and 
seem Natures to coqnnute, They pot me Reason, 


give and tike 

) reciprocally^ to exchange. 
tdgfV, SthwwmmPae, HRu iv. (dat) sd May. .exchasige 
and commute. .Moneyi ctmnnt of England, into Meneysm 
th» new Btanderd of lielwid. 1^18 Auenn MedtU m 
Hee commiited Estates. Hee tooke our Knnes upan him, 
and gave us his Rlghteonsneiiie. • Sfifa l^iAnn Srarthiat 
(1840) 11 . 309 They shall find whof is geld worth, a^ may 
be quickly commuted into U, \ " ^ 

oiyis Ken Hyn - - - 

the Beasts seem 1 

and he like the Brute. 

b. To put (two things) each b place of the other, 
inbstitute for each other, interchange. 

1867 Decay Chr. Piety (J.I, This will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and grinful ones, .for those uneasy 
and fruitless ones. 1830 Sts W. Hamilton Disc, (1833) *07 
To commute these terms in the translation of a Xjuitian 
Treatise, where subjea and object.. ora accnrately eontio- 
distinguished . . is to convert light into darkness. S870 
Bowen Logic viii. u$o We cannot arbitrarily oonmUta the 
Quantities. 

o. To change for another, to alter. 
tSes Southey Feeraguay iv. s8 All tbooghts and oceupa- 
tioiis to commute, lo change their air, their water, and 
their food. 1858 J. Martineao Studiot Chr, ran Ilie taw 
was. .treated os in theory perpetual ; not os ignonuiuouily 
abrogated, but os legitimately commuted. 

2. 'To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other* (J.) ; to cdiange an obligation, etc. into 
something lighter or more agreeable ; to redeem 
or get off an obligation by a money payment 
Const for, into, rarely with, 

1633 T. Adams Exp. % Peter Hi. xi There is no.. com- 
muting the penance. 16319 Fullbi Holy War irr. xviti. 
(1840} X46 His holiness . . absolved many of their vows from 
Palestine, and commuted them into a journey into Froncoi 
1660 Jbr. Taylor Duct. Did^. 1. iv. (R.). He .. thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is bound to i»y his vow 
in kind, a xfifo Jbr. Taylor Wks, (x63||) 1 . 893 God will not 
suffer us to commute a duty, because all is his due. a 1704 
L'Estrance iJ.), Some commute swearing for whoring: as 
if forbearance of the one were a dkpansatloia for the other; 
xyaa Blackall Whs. 1 . ao6 We can't coauBUte one Duty 
for another, because they are both alike required. 1784 
Han. More Daniel iv. tot The false policy, .which would 
commute our safety With God's eternal honour. *®88j.a 
Hobhoubb Holy II. 047 Little nuns paid . . by women who 
wish to . . commute a jraniince with a small present. 1873 
Stubbs Const, Hist. It. xvH. 54a The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 

8. To change (a punishment, or a icnteno^ /or 
(to, into) another of Iffss leverity, or a fine (cf. 8). 

1640 Fuller Holy 4 Prof, St, il xvi. ixx The late cus- 
tome in some places of commutiim whipping into money. 
a i66x — Worthies (1840) 1 . x. 43 (Jcbers. .hod their deaths 
mercifully commuted w our magistrates into banishment. 
1788 Gibson Dect. 4 F. xliv. | x (xB7t) V. ap8 Forfeiture 
was sometimes commuti^ to a fine. x^4 H. H. Wilson 
Brii. India 111 . 111. viii. 460 The [cimit^l sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 1844 Lo. Bbougham 
Brit, Const, x. (r86a) xafiThe. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines. 

D. with altered construction. 
i68x Pridbaux Lett, 1x875] its The Earl of Shaftesbury 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banish- 
ment for his life. tfie8 D'Ibrabli Ckas, /, 11 . xi. s^ Tha 
pErdon WES refused, but a heavy fine commoted the offence. 
4 . To change (one kind of payment) into or for 
another ; tsp, to substitute a single payment for a 
number of payments, a fixed payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, or a payment in money 
for one in kind {e,g, a tithe : cf. a). 

*795 Adveriiser 7 Mar. 3/x The licence to wear hair 
powder will be commuted for a tax on powder itMlf. *845 
M' Cvlloch Taxation iMV.(z85a) 188 1 he quantity of corn 
payable os rent.. on account of tithe that has bm com- 
muted. Mill Pol. Eeon, 1 . 374 The legislature., 

might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent clmrge and raise the tenants into p^ 
prietora. 1884 Ld. Sblboenb in Law Rep, Chonc. Div, 
XXV. (S8a She may commute into a capiul sum. . the benefit 
given to ner. .by way of annuity. 

b. i^sol. Spec. (U, S.) To purchase and use a 
commutation-ticket. 

6. intr. To make up, compensate, compound for^ 
b. Of things : To serve as a substitute for, 

1645 Evelyn Diary (x8ev) I. 937 Built . . by Moigoret of 
Verona, a courtezan . and by this, .[she] hopra to commute 
for her sins, sfica Walton Angler 156 Because I cut yon 
short in that, I will commute for it, by telling you. .a seciOL 
s6^ J. Spencer Protiigies (1665^ 378 Perhaps the shame 
and miseiy of this life may commute for hell. 178a W. F, 
Martyn Ceog, Mag. 1 . 40 The i^eks enjoin confessions 
and penances, .for the latter they are allowra to commute. 
Hence Oommu'ted ppl, a., Oonimu’ting vbl. sb, 
ifigp Milton Civ. Power Wks. (185*) 309 A popish com- 
muting of penoltie, corporal for spirituiu. 1877 Otwat 
Cheats of Scapin ti. i, They'll . . tell all your Fornications, 
Bostardings, and Conunutings (ft their Courts. i866RocxRa 
Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xxvui 671 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. 

Ooma»t«r [f. prec.-f>-BR.l] One 

who commutes. In U.S. the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see Co|imiitx 4 b. 
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OOMPAOT. 


t874 B. Hakts FaoUhillSf Guiid» Old oomnoters 

along the line. iM Critic (N. York) 6 Oct. 167* 1 rnyMlf 
perform that feat fire or eix time* a week: and no doee 
evejy commuter on the New York Central. .Kailroad. 

Commntual a. Also 7 oomu- 

tuall. [f^ Co-, Com- + Mutual.] Mutnnl, re- 
ciprocal. (Chiefly poetic, ) 
gfioa Shaks. Ham, 111. ii. 170 Since lone our hearts, and 
Hymen did our handa Vnite comutuall ifiay HcaaicK 
Hes^er,^ Stial. Horace 4^ Lydia iv, My heart now eet 011 
fire IS By. .youngCalais ; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
lyas PopB Od^n, nr. 841. Ibid. xix. eej In leagues of long 
commutual friendship. %%\\Fra»9F$Mag, IV. 375 The while 
a Sovereign and his Lana Their troth commutual plight 
b. Anat, Applied to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

ilM Todo CycT, Anat, 1, 57/a The external or commutual 
Buriaces of . . the serous membranes. Ibid, I. The 

commutual edges of the orbitar processes. 

Hence Oommn-tua'lltF, commutual condition. 
iBia W. Tbnmant A meter F, vi. Ux, In fond commutuality 
of soul. 

Commy- b many words, obs. f. Comht-, Com-. 
Oornmyn, -altie, oIjs. ff. Common, -alty, etc. 
Oommyn, obs. pa. pple. of Comb v, 
Commyziloata, etc., obs. f. CoMHUMroATE, etc. 
Coninalte, obs. f. Commonalty. 

Comnant, obs. f. Covinant. 

1530 PALsaa. 807/1 Comnant, appoyntment, commemamt, 

Oomnaunte, corrupt f. Commontt. 

Oomooioni •yon, obs. f[. Commotion. 
Comode, -ltd, obs. ff. Commode, Commodity. 
Comodra*ma. nonce- wd, [f. Gr. am/to- com- 
bining form of aw/St; or (see Comedy). Cf. 

melodrama^ A drama of comic character. 

1793 SouTHKV in Life (1849’ !• 285 Monodramaa, como- 
dramas, tragodrnmas, all sorts of dramas. 

Comody, Comcady, -le, obs. fT. Comedy. 
Gomo-graphy. nonce^wd, [f. Gr. nijfnj village, 
country town + ’•ypatpia writing, description, L 
yp&^iv to write, describe.] (See qiiot ) 
i6ss FuLi.Ra IValtham Abb, 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or description of a country-town as too low 
and narrow a subject. 

Coinoid (k'Fn'moid), a. [ad. Gr. f. 

noiifl hair; see -oiD.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

sSit B. O’Reillt Greenland 34 Lbiear. comoid, and un- 
dulate cirrus. i8m Proc, Perw. Nat, Club I. ii. 40 Mixed 
with the ' comoid ’^variety of * cirrus *, or mare's taiuu sB8a 
In Syd. See. Lex, 

Comon, -age, -alty, etc., obs. ff. Common, etc. 
Comonaly, obs. f. Commonly. 

OomopllOTOlUl (k^p'foras), a, [f. Gr. 11611x1 
the hair4--0<»of -bearing.] Having or bearing 
hair. {Syd, Soc, Lex, 1882.) 

Oomorado, obs. f. Combado, comrade. 
Comoranoy, etc., obs. ff. Commorancy, etc. 
ComorowB, obs. form of Cumbrous. 
Go-mortgagee, -mourner, -ftil : see Co-, 
Gomorth(e, obs. form of Commorth. 

Oomose (kFnmJu*s),a. [ad. L. comds-us co\mA 
with hair, f. coma : see Coma 8 .] Furnished with 
a Coma, q.v. ; esp. of seeds ; Downy or hairy. 

1793 Martvm Leptguage Bat. s.v. A spike of flowers 

terminated by a coma is named oomose. s8oo J. Huu. 
Elem. Bot. 1. 23 Comose, terminated by leaflets. XS30 
Lindlbv Nat. Syst. Bot. 15S [Tamarisk tribe] shrubby 
stems, comose seeds. sSyo Bemtlby Bat, 399 In the Willow, 
the. .seed is said to be comose. 

Gomot, var. of Commote sh, 

Gomoune, -own^e, -te, obs. ff. Common, -ty. 
OomoiUI (k^’mas), a, [f. L. com-a -t •ova.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

sdS7 Tomlinson Remade Diep. 950 Stalk, .comous, with 
leaves like Ribwort 1B77 Couaa & Allbn N. Amor, Rod, 
844 Tail, .copiously comouA 

Gomoaant, var. of Comfobant. 

Comp. (kpmp). An abbreviation a. of Company 
( cf. Coo) ; b. (m Printers' phrase) of Compositor, 
(In the latter, said to be originally for eompoHion. i. e. 
member of a companionship of compositors ; see Coupaniom- 
SHip, sense 3.) 

1677 Lm^ Direct. (1878), Edw. Brown and Comp, with 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1731 Kente Direct, Land. 5 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
1870 Spartemam 17 Dec. (Farmer), 1 stood before the world 
a journeyman comp. 1889 Pail Medl G, 14 Nov. a/a The 
* compi' at the Propaganda set tyM in as many languages 
as those who are employed for our Bible Society. 

Gompaoe, obs. f. Compass. 

Gompaoienoo, -ent, obs. ff. Compattence, -ent. 
t Oompa'okf V. Obs, rare, ^arlant of Com- 
pact V,, prob. mainly phonetic, ont perh. partly 
dne to erroneous association with Pack v,] 

L » Compact v.^ ; to pack together, combine. 

T. Hudson yuditk 1. in Sylvester Du Sartos (x6si) 
690 Children, .mo ttien Northren windes. .Of Cyrtne sands 
in numbers can compack. 1809 SYLvasraa Du Beertae k vi. 
(X605-7) I. sat Th’ Art of Man not onaly can oompack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack. 

2. B. Compact v :^ ; to enter into a compact, league. 
MsSxS Sylvkstrr Du Bariast Decay (fflai) 496 Winter- 
Storms with absent Stars compack, With tb' angry Waters 
Co conspire her wrack. 

Oompaok, corrupt form of Compact ppl, a. 


Compatokabl'llty. nonce-rod. Capability of 
being packed close together. 

Lett, (xSsd) IV. xpB The loSnlta compack- 
ability of travellers and trunks. 

Oompaot (kp*mpaekt), s6,l [cf. OF. compact, 
It com^tto (Florio), ad. L. compact-um a com- 
pact, a^ement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
compactsci to covenant together, f. com^-k-pacisci 
to covenant, contract ; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng, or Latin with the following 
words, though pang-lfre and Aor-F/ tf, pac-isci were 
related farther back. Originally accented on second 
syllable (so 6 times out of 7 in Shaks.), but noted 
in Phillips 1696 as accented on the first.] 

1 . A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; ' a mutual and settled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing* (J.). It is used without a in phrases, as 
by i from, with compact ; also to strike compact, 

X59X SuAKa x Hen. t'l, v. iv. 163 Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce, xfioa — Ham. 1. L 86 By a Seal'd Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie. 1597 HooKsa 
Eccl. Pat. V. Ixti. I X5 Christ's own compact solemnly made 
with his ch^h. >S 98 Hakluyt Voy I. a7o iR.) Any com- 

E acts, treaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 
eretofore had or made, xt^i Hobbks Gmd. f Sac, ii. 1 14. 
37 No man. .by his compact, obligeth hlmselrto an impos- 
Bibility. S76S Blacksionb Comm. 1 . 45 A compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 Thirlwall 111 . xxii. aia To fulfil their 

part of the compact. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, viii. He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

X646 Sia T. Bbownk Pseud. Eb, 1. x. 41 An Art, which 
without compact coinnutndeth the powers of helL syaa 
Wollaston Kelig. Nat, vi. 135 A title to many things may 
be transferred by conipact. 1990 Harsis Hermes 111. L 
(1786) 314 The Meaning, of Lan^age is derived, not 
from Nature, but from (impact. xBso Glao.stonb Glean. 
V. xxxiii. 19^ Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, social compact : see Family, 
Social. Geewal compact: general accord, com- 
mon consent. 


X750 JoHNaoN Rambler No. 77 pxs Having extinouished 
in themselves the distinction of right and wrong . . they de- 
served to be hunted down by the general compact. 1793 
Southey Nondescripts i. If we act the governor, and break 
The social compact. s8o8 J. Barlow Cmumb. 11. 195 Human 
souls, for social compact given. x84a H. Rogers Introd, 
Burke* s Wks. 8< Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact, .a revolution is unjustifiable. 

Barmhy ill The Apostle No. L 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authormng private posses- 
sional claim. 

to. In a bad sense : Confederacy, plot, con- 
gpiiacv. Obs, 

* 9 ^ Shaks. Com. Err. rt. il. 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? 1698 C. B Stabvlton Heradtan 
XI. Albinus Friends he chaigeth with Compact. 

t Oompaot, sb:^ Obs, [subst. use of Compact 
ppl. a.^J a. A compacted body, structure, b. A 
combination, composition. O. Conformation, 
build, d. Compact state, compaction. 

180X CoRNWALLYBS Ess. xvii, This compact of the F.le- 
ments must suffer a dissolution. 16144 ^^-ton Edw, Wks. 
(1847) xoo/i Having .. passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com- 
pact of Physics, they may descend in Mathematics. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, 148 lie was of a mean or low compact, but 
without disproportion and unevenness. 1617 Kkatinck 
Trav. I. i6x Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
cd this close compact of society. , 

Compact (k^mpse'kt), ppl, a.i [ad. L. compact- 
us, pa. pple. of comOing-ire to put together closely, 
f. com- ^pang-lfre (root Pag-) to make fast, fasten. 
Littr6 has the corresponding F. compacte of 16th c.] 
I. pa, pple. Obs, or arch, 

1 . Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lyd& Chrott. Troy t. v, So well . .compact by measure. 
igaO Pilgr, Per/, iW. de W. 1531) aai In whome all the 
body is compact and knyt by euery ioynt. 1930 Palsgr. 
490/a lliis nagge is well compacte : ee courtoult set hien 
trouMsi, 1578 Banistbk Hist, Man 1. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought together with Ligamentes. 163^ 
Blunt V^, Levant xo8 A farre greater Empire, .and better 
compact. 1689 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. a Cor. xiii. ix Be 
compact together in holy Union, 
b. Packed closely together. 

xfige W. F. Meteors 11. ai When . . vapors are gathered 
tog^cr . . being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swift T, Tub, Introd., If the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a share. 

2 . Made up by combination of parts; framed, 
composed of, 

S53X ElvotGfv'. I. xxii. Honour to god..b compacte of 
these thre thinges, feare, loue, and reuerence. 1947 Boordb 
Brev. Health | x8a Man. .is compacke and made of xv sub- 
stances. 199X T. WiLioN Logike 6 Man himselfe is compact 
of bodie and minde. 1986 Cooan Haven Health cxciv. 
(1636) 176 Milke. .is compact or made of three severall sub- 
stances. s6oe Shakr. A. K. L, il vit. 5 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall. 1667 Milton P, L, ix. A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous vapor. 1704 Swift Operat, 
Spirit Wks. 1768 1 . aaj The style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherence!, and r^titions. 1890 Mas. Browning 
Poems 11 . aai Napoleon .. that areat word. Compact of 
human breath in hate and dread And exultation* 1883 
Stbvbnson SiheradeSf. (x886) 9 Towns compact, in about 
equal proportions, of. .wooden houses and great. .trees. 


n. adj, 

L Closely packed or knit tomther, a*. Having 
the component particles closely and firmly com- 
bined ; dense, solid, firm ; esp, of the texture or 
composition of material substances. 

Compact tissue : the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 
‘ {Syd, Soc, Lex,\ Compact fracture lof mmeFaU): see 
quot. x8x6. Compact structure (of rocks): see quot. 1885. 

1398 Trbviba Barth, De P. R, xvi. xliv. (1495) 567 Yren 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte. 1999 Fardle 
Factons 1. it. ao The niatier more compacte. 1967MAFLICT 
Gr. Forest 10 Amongst al Mettab there b none more solide 
more compact then ^b is. s6e6 Bacon Syiva 1 099 Exer- 
cise.. maketh the Substance of the Body more Solid and 
Compact. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 8. sfx 'Tho' HaU be a 
more compact congealatfon than Snow. 1799 Robsrtson 
Hist, Scot. I. II. 93 A body so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry. t8i6 R. 
Jameson Char Mm, (1817} 834 The internal surfaces., 
produced by splitting it are. .continuous, when the fracture 
IS said to be compact. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. xx 
The compact tissue (of bones]. 1894 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem, TechnoL 1 . 85 A very dense blackiKh-brown com- 
pact peat, A. Gbikib Text-bk. Gaol. 11. ii. | 4 ted. a) 
96 Cryptoclaslic or compact, where the grains are too minute 
to reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of 
the rock. 

b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small compass, without 
straggling portions or members ; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged ; not sprawling, scattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In Eniom. applied to organs or bodies in which the parts 
are closely connected together, without incisions. 

1648 Milton Apol. Smect. 11851) a68 How hazardous .. It 
were in skirmish to change the compact order. 1790 Burke 
F'r. Rev. Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact; she has an enormous 
strength, .and this strength b collected and condensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffs Myst. Udolpho 
xxviii. Conducted from them [enemies] in the compacteht 
order. s8a4 S*i uart Steam-Eng. 164 'Trevithick's Engine 
is the most compact 1849 Florist's Jml, 109 Beautifully 
neat and compact plants. x866 Kogbrs Agrie. 4* Prices 1 . 
xxvii 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact . . 
The lands of the small proprietors were, however, generally 
very scattered. Mod. Strap these overcoats ana rug.H into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and tlie 
straggling sort for w'indow-boxes. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Halr Prim. Orig. Man. rv. vill. 374 The Humane 
Nature, hath a more fixed, strong, and compact memory of 
things oast than the Brutes ba\e. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist, Ref, II. 397 The first formation of a compact evan- 
gelical party. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 369 A man. .compact, instant, selfi-w, prudent. 
?W 3 J- Brown Horse Subs.KsA. 3)5 , 1 got my fixed compact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Hadoan Apost. Success, yiii. 
(1879 ' ^35 *1 ke conmacter organization, and more determined 
party effort. 1878 Morley Car/yle Cric. Misc. Ser. 1. 193 
Detached passages cannot counterbalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. Mod. A compact majority. 

b. Of language or style: Condensed, terse, 
pithy, close ; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1976 Fleming Panop. Epist, B55 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. 1711 H. Felton Dissert, 
Classics (J.), Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close «nd comract. 1760 Cowper Tabisd. 647 Pope . . In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact, x^ Mosley 
Voltaire{xZ^) 139 The best of Voltairex tragedies, abound- 
ing in a just vehemence, conipact, full of feeling. 

tCompa*ct, ppl’ It A [ad. L. compact -us, pa. 
pple. of compacisci to covenant together, form a 
compact.] Joined in compact, leaded. 

1597 Daniel Civ, Warts i. xlviii, 'The cheefe of those you 
finde Were of hb faction secretly compact. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas, for M. v. i. 2^2 Thou pernicious woman Compact 
with her that's gone. 

Ooupaot Ck]fmp8e kt\ v.^ [f. Compact a , ; or, 
through il, f. compact- ppl. stem of L. compingSrc, 
of which it has thus Income the representative. 
In the prest nt stem, of later appearance than the 
pa. pple. compact, which continued a true pple. (as 
in * I have compact*) after 1600; occas. the pa. t. 
also was made compact.] 

trans. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tigfaitly together, or to each other; to combine 
closely into a whole ; to coobolidate by close con- 
junction. 

1930 Palsgr. 490/a, I compacte a thing shorte togyther 
to make it stronge,^ trousse, 1979 Fuleb Heskins Pari, 
47B [They] can not M the body or Christe, except both be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade. 
s^ N. T. (Rhem.) Coloss, ii. 19 The whole body by jt^tes 
and bandes being served and compacted. z6o6 J. Wbm 
Stone-H eng 1X72$) 75 The Architraves were compacted te 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 Flatman 
Poems, Orpheus A. 19 My Layes collected Thebes. 
1709 Stanhofb Paraphr, IV. asp The Ligaments, that 
snould compact and keep them [Limbs] in their Functions 
1768 Bobwbll Corsica Pttf. xB After ^ has arranged, 00m- 
jmeted and polished. 1879 Cmr. Kmsrtti Seek 4» F. aj 
Those forces which, .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. 


b. To preu or pack together (component atoms 
or parts) ; to compress, condense, solidify. 

G. Hbrbbbt Temple, Virtue iii, Sweet spring, ftiU 
of sweet dwes and roses, A box where sweets compacted 
Ue. 171a Blackmobb Creation (J.), Now the bright a^ 
compacu the precious stone. s8e7 Stbuabt Plantere G, 
(x8a8> 393 To fill in mould firmly, .and to compact it with the 
Rammer. i8g^ Urb J^t. A rts 111 . 490 Causing tha atmo- 
spheric pressure to operate In compacting the pulp into paper. 
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OOXPAOV, 

0 . iramf, and Jif. of aoB^miterial thingi imd 

TpmoM. 

t6ia PoioiAS Pi^, 11. xSL 147 ovd«fiiig and com- 


and 000^ a flS 

Aog. I The milUary tytttem compktei and compoett what 
the national aducation has commenced. 

2 . To form or frame by close and tid:ht combina* 
tion or conjnncdon ; to make up or compose. 

1970-6 LAMSAaox Ptramh, Ktnt (i8e6) 905 He compacted 
of wood, wyer, paste and paper, a ftoode of. .exquisite arte. 
c 1980 M 9 ur» BUaud Virf, m Wi* sinewes and bones 
l*hott hast compact me. tta Wasnes Alh. Eng, x. lix. 
(161a) 858 So modest, wittie, sdrable, had Nature her com- 
pact. c 1630 Ribdon Surv. Devon (X714) I. 74 The Founda- 
tion of the Walls . . compacted of Moor-stone and Lime, 
sdps Brnlowes Thoojth, viii. vii. Who out of nothing all 
th ngs did compact. >879 £. W. Gossb in Academy as The 
light and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
of partisanship and of malice. 


D. fig. ; also with up. 

1933 More Ahtw. Peisam 

in liMse then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
ahomynable blasphemous heresies, 161a T, Taylor Comm. 

e •« ^1 'lamtm ea»la#alm mmlSewsAM s« Asaal _ 


Poisoned Bk, Wks. xo87/a He . . hath 
[eth« 


Titne i. xx Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine. 

+ 8.^^. To confirm, give consistency to. Obs, 

1609 Shakx Lear 1. iv. 36a Informc her full of my par- 
ticular feare. And thereto adde such reasons of your owne. 
As may compact it more. 

t Oonpa*Ot, Ohs. [app. a. OF. compact-er 
*iaire un pacte’, in med.L. comptut&n, {. £cm~ 
pactum Compact 

1 . intr. To make a compact. 

*S 35 J* AP Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 They had con- 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde di^lose nothing. 16x9 G. Sandys Trwo . 225 (D!) 

:ed wit 


pact or consenL 

2 . irons. To plan by compact, conspire. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 47 If alt the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the. .Burning of London. 

H An intermediate sense between Compact 
and ^ * To join or associate by compact ’ appears 

in the following : 

Greene Art Conny.eatch. in. 17 Some notorious 
vaneti. .beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. 
Jvsiine lox b. These harlots . . compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persons. 

Comvaotad (k^fmpse'kt^d), ppL aA [f. Com- 
pact v.i + -ED i ; or perh. formed, before the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
participial repr. of L. compactus ; see CoMPAcrr 
ppL a.‘] Firmly and closely joined or pressed to- 
gether ; knit together, compactly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact 

1998 Yono Diana 192 Reading these ill compacted lines. 
1607 Toprell Four.fi Beasts 58 Well set and com. 
pacted legs. 1634 Sta T. Herbert Trav. 1x3 The best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys, Aleck. 34^ The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest D^ies. 1794 Sullivan Piew Nat. 
1 . 252 Fire.. in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phlogiston. i8a3 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 
33 l*he horn of the rhinoceros, beir^. .a mass of compacted 
nnir.like hbres. 1830 Carlyle in Froude/.^(i883lil. xr6 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V. xxi, 576 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

i Compaxted, ppl a.^ [f. Compact v. 2 ; app. 
iiifiuenceu in use by prcc.] Formed or planned by 
compact. 

1988 Greene Passdosto (1843! xa A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. Gaule Atagasirom. 25 Conjuncuons 

. .with the Devill tin a compacted confederacy). 

Compaxtedly, rare. [f. Compacted 
///. la a compacted maimer; com* 

pactly. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 80 To be The smallest god’s epi- 
tome, And so compactedly expresse All Lovers pleasing 
Wretchednes. lyag N. Kobinron TA. Physick 7 The Par- 
ticles of Matter ■ . compactedly adhering with one another. 

Ctompaxtednasa. [f- as prec. -*• -ness.] 
Compacted state or quality, compactness. 

idsB-Sa Hsylin Cosmogr, 1. (x68a) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof within it self. 1649 Digby Nat. 
Botiies iv. (1658) 33 Sticking together of parts. ,or com- 
^ctednesse being natural to density, a 1943 Chbynb (J.), 
Atoms, .extremely compacted and hard ; wtuch compacted- 
ness, etc. 1873 J. Mohlbv Rousseau II. 230 I'he.. close 
compactedoeM of the fabric of the relations that bind man 
to man. 

Compacter i : see Compactor. 

tOoittpiiXtar^. ff. Compact f/. 2 ] One 
who IS in * compact a confederate. 

Greene Art CoHny<aich. 111. 4 Their complices., 
conf^erates. .basc-natured women and close compacters. 

t Compa*otlblo, a. Ohs. rare^^. (See quot.) 

i6a3 CoexBRAM, Cempaetibls. to be ioyned. 

t Co]||pa*Otil0, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. earn- 
t^til-is, f. campact-us Compact.] Having the 
^aracter of being joined or pat together. 

«i68b SirT. Browne Wke. (issa) 111 * R04 Garlands.* 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile. phiaile. 


Raer V. 



«s»t X 

vtter. .to 

Patrick Comm. JSse, 


[f. Cojf- 
CoMPlOt. 
IS The body of im 
a ooaipaoliiig together, tfip# Bp* 

lY. <1697} esi The compacting of the 

Waters to inch a degree that they wem no longer fiuid. 
1849 Stodoart in EsscyeL Metrop.{fihgD L xVi The compact- 
iim end fitting together ^a aantoice. 

vompaotioa^ (k^pse’kjhn). [a. OF. emst- 
pactian^ ad. L. eampactihu^m^ n. of action f. cam* 
pipgirt^ campaei * : see Compact v.^] The action 
or process of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly inming or fitting together ; tne state or 
condition of being to compactra, consolidation. 

1398 Trbyiba Barth. Do P. R. il x. <1495) 37 Compaemn 
and sadnesM of setes* Rm.RV CeMgT. Alek, 11. l in 


ceedeth that of Oxfora. 179a Law Spir. Love t (x8l6) ao 
How comes the Hint to be in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction f 1796 Hist, in Amt, Reg. 194 The possession of 
the Cape and Ceylon . . was accountM . . a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain. 

tCompaxtion^. Ohs. [a. OF. campactiaH 
(15th c. in Godef.), n. of action from L. compacisci^ 
compact-."] The making of a compact or agree- 
ment : an agreement made, a compact 
0 x908 Skelton Image Hy^scr. Wks. II. 353 His holy 
actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1934 Whitin- 
TON Tullves Offices 111.(1540) 155 If a phicisyoo. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he shall not vse that medicyne 
any tyme after, xs^ -9 Insir. Hen. VI II. Visit. Afeuaet, 
(Hist. Repr. £din. 1886) 15 Whether the master . . doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre may ensue to him. 
CrOinpaotly (k^mpse'ktli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
-f -LY In a compact manner ; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor, 003 They know bow and 
when to apeake . . soundly, pithily and compactly, X696 
Loud, Gao No. 3196/4 Several Closes of Meiuiow ..lying 
compactly together. 18x7 Byoon Beppo xbc, A Gondola . . 
built lightly, but compactly. xSqx-yx T. R. JonxS Anim, 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings . . may be detected 
even in the most compactly fonned Crustacea. Earl 

Derry Iliad iv. 349 A cloud of infantry, Con^ctly mass'd. 

CompaotnaSM (k/fmpse'ktnte). [L as prec. •¥ 
-NK8S.] Compact quality or condition ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Rp. 11. ii. 57 By compactnesse or 

gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe. 1669 Phil. Trans. 1 . 51 The De- 
gree of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton 
Afeta/k. xxxviii. (1859) 352 Giving order and compact- 

ness to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece Vlll. 413 'l*he^ phalanx .. could no longer preserve 
. .the compactness of its mass, 
b. Of style : Terseness, pithiness. 

1841 D’IsaAELi Arnett. Lit. (x867)656 The comp^ness of 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 Loantu. Study Wind, (x886) 
340 Epigrammatic compactness of phrase; 

Oompa'otor, -tar. [agent-n. f. L. com’- 
pingfre, or Compact w.^] One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1593 Lodge W. Lonabeard The cursed brother, the 
occasion and compactor of his confusion. 1908 Fldiio, 
Struttore^ a builder, a framer, a compacter. i6si CoTOa., 
Affermisseur. a strtngthner ; compactor. 

t Oompa’Otvra. Obs, [ad. L. compactUro a 
joining together, joint, f. stem compact * ; see Com- 
pact v.t and -UBE.] Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure ; compagination. 

1990 Spenser F, Q. ii. ix. 24 A fxyre Portcullis . . to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 
pacture strong. 1593 Nashs Chrisfs T. os a, Th< 
lent compocture of m 


T. 08 a. The excel- 
mans bodie. 1640 Br. Reynolds Pae- 


sioHs XXXV. 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi< 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties, a 1641 Br. 
Mount agu Acts A Afcn. (1642) 38 Ihe xnaterialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable. 

Compador(e, var. of Compbadok(b. 
t Compaga. Obs. [ad. L. comp&^s joining to- 
gether, stiucTure, f. com* together 4- pag- root of 
pangArCt pactum to fasten, fix. App. associated 
in sense with nouns in -age suffix, like jointage.] 

1. * COMPAGBS a. 

1990 Veron Cofi/y Sayings (xSaA 47 The joynture and 
' ’ ’ 1607 TorsB " ' ■ ' 


compage of the membera. . _ ^ , 

680 I>esc..the whole compage and juncture of the body 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 Simfson H^rol. 
Ch^. 27 Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel. 


b. Means of joining, connecting matter. 

X657 Tomlinson Reueu's Dis/. 69 A very valid and strong 
compage to the thing. 

2. » Comp AGES i. 

xSBaSiR'T. Browne Ckr. Afor. n. 1 3 (1756) sSThecompage 
of allphysical tnxths is not so closely jointed, but oppoRition 
may nnd intrusion. 1694 R. Burtnogob Reaeon ajo Where 
the Body is a Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties. 

Oompagaa (kpmp^i dgfz). [a. L. comp&ges in 
same sense, f. com- together pag* root of ping?re 
to fasten, fix : cL Compaot/^/. a.\ and derivatives.] 

1 . A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
of parts, a framework or system of conjoint parts, 
a complex struoture. 

a 1636 Mbde Wkt. 111. 61X By Af undue conHuene I mesa 
the Compages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth 1 . 109 In the body of man there 


OOKFiUf AWa ’ 

TM 48 The oomwes ofboncBeoosbn of four. 1819 
Moik in BMbm 308 A knouMge of tbs atna^ 

ture and competes of the huBma ftame. 
b. fig. and tnmtf. 

tfisslL Bbookb Btegk Bpkci 1. a. 35 . 1 now de0iaiid; *Wlid 
This Man (Compages or Sysitme m Meo) Is^ or onn bo, 
i«s H. Moaa Ihoi. IL efip There nro thSei don* 
spicuous Joynts In the oompmies of the two.abouoa^ 
Prophecies* 1704 Watuilaiio AMoo. 


^ Cfimd ad* 136 Tbs 

whole compages, V fiibiick of die ^risdan Adlh. |i|f |i 
Mobley Aar. 11 . 388 In every syotem or cosogsigos of fi mc osi 
2 * The compaction or jmetlon of parts Into a 
whole ; solid or firm structure, oomdsiency (pM a 
quality). 

i66e H. Mori Afyet. Gedl. w. ix. 037 That univemil 
coRlidon of particles out of which arises the Compages and 
consistence of every earthly SobsUnee. 1676 CaiM SpireU 
Fibres in Phil. TVsme. XL 606 llie compagos of the parte 
was so loosned, that the two outward Coats . . were easily 
separated, xyxo T. FuLLXi Pbarm. Eettete^^^p Tm 
liquefy the Compages of the Blood* 1799 PAtl Traese. LL 
3/11. .thoroughly destroys the compel of the Mona. 

3 . Anat. * Same as Articulation and aa Commis- 
sura ' {Spd. Soc. Lex.), tSxi in Hooraa Mod* JHei* 
Oompaginata (k^psrdxinAb ppi. a. row. 
[ad, L. campdgindtus, pa. pple. of campdginB*rei 
see next, and >atb 21 ComViagiDated, composed* 
1877 Blackib Wise Men 333 This univerm Is of con- 
trsrious powers compsgiiuite. 

Oompaginata (k^p8e*dgiiwit), v. [f* late L. 
comMgtnS* ppl. stem of compdgindra to join to- 
gether, f. com^gOf compdgfiwcm » campdges : see 
Compages.] tram. To join, knit, or fit firmly 
together ; to connect, unite, lit. and fig. 

x^ W. Mountacur Devont Ess. xiv. iq8 The side-plecst 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1689 
Baxter Parapkr. N. T. x Pet. y. xo The God of all grace 
. . compaginate and perfect you, and your sevwal Churches. 
»878 Farrar St, Paul 11 . 497 Stones compsginated into 
the ever.growing watU of the one spiritual Houis of God. 

Oampagi&atioa (k^pKidginri /an). [ad.L. 
compdgindtion-om. n. of action f. com^gind*ro\ 
see prec. and -tiok.] The action of compaginating; 
a compaginated condition or structure. 

X646 BaiNiLEY idraijfMfwmr 64 The word Ixarspriopfvoi] 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the wrts of a 
thing are aptly joynod together. 1690 Sir T. Brownb 
Pseud, Ep, <ed. s) 49 The entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fabrick under it. 1699 J br. Taylor Uuum 


Neeess. vT f 3 (R.) The body of sin, sT compagination of 
many parts and members, a xdqi Boyle Wks. ll. 57B (R.) 
Concerning the unequal compagination of Icy islandii. 1843 
W. Noble Swedeubo^s Heav. br bieU (1851) 85 The 
nervous fibres, by compaiduatioD of which all the parts.* 
are formed, m3 Contes^. Rev. J une 824 The compagino* 
tion of that miraculous structure, the human body. 

Oompagnle, -palgny, obs. ff. Company. 
Oompaignable, var. of Comparable a* Obs, 
Compaine t see Compame. 

Oompainoun, -paignlon, obs. ff. Companion. 
Compalr, obs. f. Compabb. 
t OompairandL Obs. Sc. [cf. Compabb rA.i, 
and -AND.] Compeer, rival* 

S335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. xuThU (Ik blschep. .In all 
Britane of sanecitude and fame Had no compairano. 
t Oompame, the reading in some Chancer MSS., 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have com 
pa mo xa three words (others com pamc^ combaiuc^ 
combamo ) ; explained by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Prof. 
Skeat as com ba me come kiss me * : see Ba v. 

c i|86 Chaucer MUteVe T. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat DC com pa me \v,r. combame]. 1 loue another, and 
elles 1 were to blame, Wei bet than thee. 

t Companable, a* Obs. Forms: 4 oompana- 
bile, -pynabil, -pyn-, -peyn-, -iiaign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 4-7 -pen-, 5 -paygnable, 
-penabyli, -penabull, 6 oumpynable, -abnl, 
ooumpinabla, 4-7 oompanable. [a. OF. cum-, 
compagnablct -aignahle^ f. compagnier to Company .* 
see -BLB. Cf. the variant Comfaniablb.] 

Sociable, friendly* companionable. 
a X340 Hampolb Psalter bexvii. 56 Cotnpanabile til mannyi 
kyn^. e 1386 Chaucer Shipmads T. 4 Ckxmpanable. and 
reuerent was sdie. 1386 Trevisa t Rolls) Iv. 327 

Compynable among hem self [in/st se sociales\ fcx49e 
Horn tfi K. Arthur xio in Child Ballads (x86i) I. st 'Thef 
wyves hath hen merchandabull. And of ther ware oompena- 
bull. 19x3 More Edw, F, in Stow ilNva/r 1150a) 717 Hse 
[Richard III) was . . outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1938 Starkey Eneland 1. i. (1871) 13 


panable, sociable* 

Hence t OottpanablaBogg, f OompaMblj adv. 

1980 Sidney Areadianbod) 169 His wordea [fiiU] of hearty 
companablenesse. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg, 333/4 To lyue 
. .Gompaynably, contynently and humbly, 

t CO’mpuage. Obs. Also 4 -peaage, -pep- 
nage. [a. OF. companage^ -penage (in med.L. com- 
pdndgiumx Pr. compcmMge) t— late L. compdndtic* 
um^ f com- together with 4 - pdn*is bread : see -aob. 
The corrupt form compemage occurs also In mcd.L. 


COMPAJTATION, 


ro6 


coMPAirzos'ABZiBirfisa 


tempemagium : gee Spelmttn.] Whatever Is eaten 
along with bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
€,g. butter, cheese, meat, fish, fruit, salad ; m L. 
06soniitm, Sc. * kitcken *. 

<It does not include drink, ai wine, beer, mHIc.) 

€ 1315 PoL Urngi < Camden 1839) ^40 Thah he ^eve hem 
catte^-dryt To huere companage. Wvclif Strm. 

Sel. Wka. 1. 19 beee fewe lidl fiihea |»at pei hadden to com- 
panage. 1387 Trbvisa Higdtm (Rolbl 1, 405 I'her haue}» 
grourel to potage And a leke is ekjrn CMS. a a leke bit kyn] 
to compcrnage (Caxton companagel. Blount Amc, 

TtHurtt X53 Every two workmen nad to^ fioon-loavei 


TtHidrt* X53 Every two workmen nad toj 
with Companage allowed them. 

tCo 8 lipaBa;Uon. 06s, rare-K 


tCo8lipaBa*tion. 06s, rare-K Tf. L. com^ 
together pdn^is bread -ation.] In Eucharistic 
theoiy : The introduction or existence of Christ’s 
body along with the bread after consecration ; con- 
substantiation. 

ij|8a N. T. (Rhem.> x Tim, vl. ao noUt Their Compa- 
nation, Impanation, Circumpanation, to auoid the true 
Conueraion in the Euchariat. 

tCompana. sb, Obs, ran. [a. F. compain 
(now a schoolboy word) *chum\ orig. nom. of 
compamm Companion, q.v.] » Companion. 

1643 Horn & Robotham GaU L»ng. Uni. xitv. | 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way. 
t Oompanei Obs. rare. In 4- 5 oumpayne. 
[a. OF. (ompai^tUr (3rd sing, compaigfte) late L. 
type cempdmdre, f. compSnium company, f. com^ 
together •*- pants bread : cf. Companion.] intr. To 
associate with ; « Company v. 

Wvclif Sel. IVJrs. III. a66 fei [preetie] wll not 
dwelie wib hem . . to curapayne, and aeie liere maeae. 1599 
Lift Sir T, More in Wordsw. Eccl Biog. (1853^ II. lao 
Con^ning with divcra merchaunts of the atill-yarde. 

t Compa'niable, a. Obs. In 4 oumpanyable. 

[an OF. cunt'^ compaignabU^ -agnabU, with ny for 
m mouillt^, which became simple n in the form 
CouPANABLE.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

c 1306 Coer dt L. 3805 Titelyp to hyra was cumpanyable. 
^,1440 Promp Parv. lopA Companyable, or feiawble, or 
felawly, soctulis. Caesw Huartdt Exam. iVtts x. 

(16x6) ib 8 That he might be companiable and ciuile. 1630 
Sanobxson SertM. 11. 976 A man, who whilst he was master 
of hit rexuon was quiet and companiable. 1793^. Wil- 
liams Aar/ ^ 03 Hin companiable points had 

sinaiilar seductioiL i8aa Culksidge in Blackw. Mag. XI. 
la Close behind him plashed and murmured the compani- 
able stream. 

Hence f CtosapamlablaaeM. 
idia-gBp. \A.K\A.Cmlrmpl. N. T, iv. xv.(x634> 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer ; his companiablenesse ltd. 1796 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 Clarendon //itl. 
Btb. VII. (xB4t3) 433/> lu uU such encounters [FalkUindJ 
had about him a strange cheerfulness and companiabieneas. 

Oompution (Minpoemyan), sb.^ Forms : 3-4 
oompalnoun, 4 -aynoim, -aignyon, cum- 
payngnoan, 5 company oun, 6 com-, 000m- 
panyon, oompaignlon, Sc, >pani3eon, 6- com- 
panion. [a. OF. compaigncHt -pagnon ^ Pr. com- 
pagnSy It. compagnone L. compdnion'ttn, 

acc. of compdniOf whence It. ccmpagnOy Pr. nom. 
companh, OF. nom. compain, -paing, -painz. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of corn- together -f pdn-is 
bread (the formation as in L. cenlurio, libellio, 
etc.) ; perh., as Diez thinks, after the pattern of 
Goth, gahlaiba, OHG. gedeipo mesa-mate, simi- 
larly f. klaib, Uip, bread. The pi. conpdnidnes, 
and sb. of state conpdnium * company* (cf. L. 
contubemium, convivium, etc.), occur in the Salic 
Law Ixiii. § i. in a MS. of e 800; in Romanic 
coHpngn (toc.') occurs in a gloss, of r 825 : see Dies. 

(Besides these OF. had comity, compaignt, 
compaigHtste (f.) female companion, compmignttj ^ttt, dun., 
compeugnier (m.) companion, and many derivatives. >] 

1 . One who asaocLites with or accompanies 
another ; a mate ; a fellow. 

1097 R. Glouc. (1734) 55a To be is compalnouu, Wih him 
to wende aboute. 13.. in Btl, Aal. 11. 345 To Synioa 
cumpayngnoun ic hamse y^yve power of disciplyne. 1474 
Cajcton Cfustt 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
1534 Lo. BERNEiia Gold. Bk. M. AnreL <154^1 £ c vig. My 
^C3rall freende and auncient compaignion. a 15M Moke 
On tht PattioH Wks. X3X1/3 One companion of^e com- 
panye was a very false trayteraus wretche. ij{68 Grafton 
Ckrm. 11. 311 Inroughout all Fraunce, sundne companies 
went together robbyng and spoylyng the Countrie, and 
they were called the Companions, tm ^haks. Muck 
Ado I. i. 79 Who is his companion now? He hath euery 
month a new sworne brother. 1611 Cjmtb. v. v. ai Arise 
my Knighta o* th' Battell, I create yon Companions to 
our person. 1633 Walton Amgtor a 6 A conmanion that 
feasts the company with wit and mirth, 1730 Pope Lei. to 
Gay Wks 1737 VI. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. 1863 KUSKIN Mnnm P. (1880) 164, 1 passed not 
alone, but with a Companion. 

b. An associate in, a sharer or paitaker of. 
Companion-in-arms : fellow-soldier. 

igao 39 Tindale Rev. i. 9, 1 Ihon youre brother and com- 
panyon in tribulacion [so xdxi], iMa Hulost, Companion 
in warres, tinstratiotes. Companim to an act, complices, 
1611 CoTUR., Compagnon darmes, a companion or fellow 
in armes. 163$ Quarles EmbL 11. ii. •X718) 71 They that 


O. An ofsociate at table or at the bottle ; osp. 
in boon companion (F. bm compagnon, see Boon 

а, ), formerly also f good companion, good fellow. 
1386-1884 {Bo$se, boone, boom c. i see Boon m, 4]. sa8i 

Grafton Chron. II. 730 At every table were, .fire or nxe 
gentlemen, of the best companyons of the whole oountrey. 
ibid. 733 The Cardlnall was a good companion, and aChapx 
layne meete for suche a dalijrng paatyme. 1833 [aee 1]. 
t 2 . One of two or more associated in some 
specific or legal relation : a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘partner*, ‘consort , applied to a 
wife. Obs. 

XS3S Cover DALE Malacki ti. 14 Yet is she Ihyne owns 
companyon and maried wife, Huloet, Compaoiou or 
felowe in office, colUga, XS74 tr. Litlletm'e Tenstres xag a, 
Adjudged before . . ur RoMrt Banbye late chief Justice of 
the common and his compaignions. 159a Wbit 

Syfnbol. 1. 1 96 The same socictie is in the gooda and thingm 
of all the companions. 16x8 Wither Motto Wks. ( X633) 5 ,M» 

1 have no meaning, whensoere I wed, That my companion 
shall become ipyihead. Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. | aao 
If two joyiit tenanis are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a .stranger of the whole aaainst the will of his companion. 
1769 Blackstonk C/'MM. IV. 8x [HereJ by the kings com- 
panion is meant his wife. 

3 . Jig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference ; a vaae-meciim. 

<577 P- frooGE Herethaegs Hush. i. ^1586) ah, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Bea<«tes . . these dumbe companions. 17x6 £. 
Hatton {tit it Comes Commercii, or the Trier's Com- 
panion. i|S 9 Halliwell & Wright Marts* dost. Pref. 4 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. 188a 
Pebody Emg. Journalism xviii. 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. 

1 4 . As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 

‘ fellow ’. (Cf. Gcr. geselle, F. petit compagnon.) 

1581 Rich FarewtU (Shaks. Soc.) 173 This companion 
accused Gonsales upon his owne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1397 ^haks. 9 Hen. /T, 11. iv. 139, 1 scorne you, 
Bcurnie Companion, a 16x8 Ralricm Ess. (f.^, It gives 
boldnetu to every petty companion, to spread nimouiy to 
my defamation. 1671 H M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 130 7 'hou 
jeering companion, how thou art still the same nuui, like thy 
self 1 1764 Foote Mayor if G. i. j Insolent companion t 
had 1 been here, 1 would have mittimus'd the rascal at 
once. 

б. A member of an order of knighthood : origin- 
ally a general terra, now indicating the lowest 
grade; as Companion of the Bath (C. B), Com^ j 
panion of the Star of India (^C. b. I.). (See Com- 1 

MANDEB 4.) 

1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 695 £che beyng companion of ' 
others order : for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke [of Burgundy] wore the Garter. 1705 Stai. of the 
Bath 4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign, .and of j 
'I'hirty five other Companions. x8s( Penny Cycl. IV. 94/1 
(Bulletin of Jan. a, x8xs) The third class to be composed of ' 
officers holding commissions in his Majestys service by sea 
or land, who .shall be styled companions of the said order. 

6. Used to translate F. compagswn or Ger. 
geselle, journeyman. (C£ companionship^ 

1776 [see Companionship 9]. 1864 Kirk Chas. Soldi, li. 
i. 446 Whether as apprentice.s, * companions,* or masters, 
they were all members of a guild. 

7 . A person who lives with another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a friend and equal than as an 
inferior or servant. (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxii. He now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Crawford 


were once companions in sin. 1867 Milton P, L. i. 76 
I'here the companions of his fall . . He soon discerns, x^ 
Johnson Rambler No. 905 F 4 The companions of nas 


retreat, s^ Kingsi ev Rom. 6 7Vw/. iii. (tSys* 48 Th* 
*thegns who lived and.died as thair companiotw-ui-aniis. 


companion at a relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius viii. xxi The proper aspect of the lady-corn- 

C inion. 1885 La 70 Times Kef. LIIl. 3/9 Miss F. P. . . his 
te step-daughter’s friend and companion. 

8. A thing which matches or resembles another, 
e.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf. 9 b.) 

syda-yt H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 59 
At Hamburgh he began a companion to it 1879 Foktnum 
Maioiua xi. xo6 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre. 

9 . altrib. and quasi-N^jr. a. of persons. Com- 
panion oavalry, the liurse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (ol crcupoi). 

CX390 Marlowe Faust, vl. 99, 1 am Lucifer, And this U 
my companion-prince in hell. 1593 Siiak.r. Rich. 11 , 1. iiL 
93 Most mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres. 1808 — 
Per. V. i. 78 Provided That none but I and my companion 
maid lie sufler'd to come near him. xSad Grotk Greece 11. 
xciii. XII. 3.ex The fierce onset of Alexander with tha 
companion-cavalry. 

b. of things. (Cf. sense 8 .) 

Disraeli Coningsby vi. vii. The first unhappiness— 
what a companion piece for the first love. s8^ Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Afonast. Onl. (x8^) 349 The companion 

P icture was the * St. Elizabeth*. io^Jowett Plato (ed. a) 
. 7 The companion Dialc^es of the Lysis and Laches* 
i88< Law Times 93 May 63/9 A companion volume. 

10 . Comb,, as companiondike. 
x6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 397 My Ix>rd tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruanL /bid, 34X. 

Companion (k^mps’nyaa), sb.'^ Naut, [cf. 
pn. kompanje, now usually kampanje, ‘quarter^ 
deck * (i.e. alnive the cabin in the old ships of the 
line), in Kilian (1598) kompanghe,\i\x%itVi (1671) 
kompagne. Diet, de Marine (1702) kompasne, cor- 
resp. to OF. compagne ‘chambre du majordome 
d*unc galire* (Llttr^), It. compagtsa, more ftilly 
chambre de la compagne, camera della compagna, 
expl. by Jal as 'chambre aux vivres jonrnafieii, 
cambuse* (see CABooix), from It. and ined.L, 


campagma^ OCat emnpanpamQiamtMiM, emn^ 
pdndtscum, * vivrea, proviuons de bonche ’ (Jal). 

The (emnsom delta) Cotnpngma was thus origloally th* 
pantiy or atora-mum of proviMosain tha medkeval OMlay, 
ibuno already in X4thc. Paiiiaro-Pantan,AniiM/ii Nmmie 
(Room 16x3) iv. 45, dascribea k os ‘la camera della CaiWi 
pagna, eba sarva coma una diaptnaa, nails quale ate jl vino* 
-il oompMstko, dob carna aolate, il fermaggio. Toglio^ 
Taceto, i aalumi, a Talti* robba ninUi' (Jal), Tna name 
has passed in Du. nnd Eng. to other atructuras erected on 
the deck. In Eng. corrupt by sailors into confonnity with 
Companion > (to ti^h it » Indeed related in origin).] 

‘The framing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light pastes to the 
cabins and decks below; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master's 
cabin in small ships’ (Smyth SailoPs lVord-bk.)k 
Sometimes short for companion-ladder, -way (see b). 

176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 843 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compasses and glasses screw’d tha 
deck, 1769 — Diet. Marine (1789^ Companion, a sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
master’s cabin in a merchant-ship. 1849 liluti. Loud. Mews 
13 C>ct. 944 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yacht]. 1889 Lady Barker Station Life M.Ztalemd 
i. 1x874)3, 1 have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the companion. x88o Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The time* 
keeper, who sits at the head of the companion. 

b. Comb., as companion-door, -hasp, -stairs \ 
oompanion-hatoh, -head, a wooden coveting over 
the staircase to a cabin; oompanlon-hatohway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin ; 00m- 
panion-ladder, a ladder leading from the deck to 
a cabin ; also, ‘the ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck ’ ; 
companion- way, ‘ the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder-way to the cabin * (Adm. Smyth). 

xSax Scorbrry yml. M, Whede Fishery 43 We . . ke^ 
the ^companion-door constantly closed, x^ H. Miller 
Sck. 6 Sehm. (1858) x6 He had just laid his hand on Che 
*companion-hasp to undo the door. Ibid, it The fearful 
wave, .swept her *companion-head. .cleanly oil by the deck. 
1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy xxiv, lack . . put the porter on 
the ^companion hatch, c x86e H. Si uuRTSeaMaas Catech, 
79 The ^companion hatchway, for the convenience of die 
officers. 1830 Scott Demcnol. x. 363 The instant he got 
up the ^companion-ladder he heard a splash in the water. 
x8i6 ' Quiz ’ Grand Master 1. 8 Mounting the ^companion 
stairs, x^ R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxii, 'Sail hoi’ shouted 
the captain down the "companion-way to the passengers. 

Compaaioil (k^mpoe nyon), v. [f. prec. sb.l 
Cf. F. compagnonner ‘ to accompanie, associate, 
consort, be iarailiar . . with* (Cotgr.).] 
tl. trans. To make companion or fellow. Ohs. 
x8o6 Shaks. Ant. 6 Cl. 1. ii. 30 Finde me to marne me 
with Octeuius CaBiiar, and compankn me with my MistHs. 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xl viii. (1831) 434 It 
seems to belong to the brave heart of every country.. to 
companion itself with his war steed. 

2 . To go or be with as a companion ; to accom- 
pany. lit. and fig. 

sfiaa F. Markham Bk. War 1. iv. 14 Tlie actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus bee compannioned with honor. 
1748 Richardson C/ar/jM (iBxij 11 . 1. s He bowed to tha 
ground, and would have taken my hand . . I did not like to 
be so companioned ; 1 withdrew my hand. 18x8 Keats 
Endym. iv. X37 Methinks ’twould be a guilt, a very guilt. 
Not to companion thee. 1853 Ruskin Stones Fen. n. iv, 
57 His statue . . still companions the winged lion on the 
opposing pillar of the piazzetta. 
b. intr. To associate, consort, or keep company. 
1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy viii 68 Many wondered 
thatMr. G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl. x888 G. Gissing Life*s Mom. HI. xoa It 
needs a long time before the heart can companion only with 
memories. 

Compa^nionabi'lity. Companionableness. 

Ma Spectator 9 Nov. 637/a The fidelity and companion- 
ability of the dog. 

Compamonable (k^mpflcnyan&b’l), a. [f 
Companion v. or sb. + -able. The word has taken 
the ^ace of the earlier Companable, -iablb.] 

1 . Fitted for companionship ; sociable ; agree- 
able as a companion, pleasant in society or con- 
versation. Said of persons, their dispositions, etc. 

1807-77 Fbltham Resolves 1. xxxvi. 60 Man . . was by 
Nature made a Creature companionable. Ibid. 11. xlix. ac6 
A Companionable Life, xfiite W'alton Lift Donne (T.)^ 
His very words and looks, .moulded them into a companion- 
able sadness. gx87^ Clarendon Hitt. Reb. vin (J.), Ha 
had a more companionable wit, and swayed more amoiw 
the good fellows. 1796 Windham Speeches Pari. <1819) 1. 
986 Some [dogs] were retained, .for their companionahla 
qualities. 1837 Dickens Picktw. xxxv, Tha insidaa con- 
trived to be vei^ companionable all the way. 

2 . Of thinj^ ! Fitted to go with or match, rare. 
x8b3 Lamb Elia (x86o) 186 To have thrown in his benedic- 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable symbol. 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist 1 . xvUL aaf^Soe had the . . aitof 
dressing to suit the season and the tey. To-day the art waa 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-lighted face. 

CompanioiiaiblEiiMiB* [f. prec. 4- -nebs.] 

The quality of being companionable. 

X67S Clarendon DUu. TrRCte (1797) §07 That companion- 
ableness in which the Alderman magnines himself Cowards 
Ms children, a 1874 — Hitt. Reb. (ijos) 111 . xiv. 433 He 
(Sir J. Wagateflf] had a great oompanionableneM in his 
nature, RiCHARoaoM Gmtsditon (1781) IL xi. xie. 

1889 Unto, Eev, Sept. 35 Wanting one wifely chaim, the 
magic of oompanioiiablenees. 



COlCPAirXOIfASIiY. 

Cenipftidteftiaar» ad». [£Mpi«c.4aT.*] in 
n companionable maimer. 

Twcti (J7t7) fli9 Live oootpanion* 
^ly with my duldten. itee Jahe Auma StmNm n. iri, 
He hed Jmen ntting wi|h fter . , most oompenimmbly at 
home. tSM Bailbt Mjniic, A heaven wheiimi companten- 
aWv to dw^. 

Oottpaaionaif# (It^ptemyandd^). [f. Com* 

r AXiav jA ‘ + -AOK. Cf. F. c0m/qffHm9$qgiJ] 

1. Companionship, rare. 

iW6 Bubton Ami, Wts. (ahr. ed.) I. lu We tat oonveie* 

ing and carousing in oompanioium 

2. The body of (Knight) Companions ; a list or 
account of these. (After peeraget etc.) 

*7 Mv. 185/1 The last section of the work 
[ Debrett h styled * Companionage sMa BoekeelUr 5 
Apr. 346/3 'Debrett is not only a Peerage* it is a Baronet- 
age, a KnightagCi and a Companionage, 

t Oompa-aiiOiiAt*. a. Obs, [£ as prec. + 
-ATX^.J Companioned, accompanied. 

idSyS. W. Schum Die^mck*t 470 Arationally-companion- 
ate minde. 

Companioned (h^mps'nysnd),///. o. [£.Com- 
PABioir sb,^ and v, + •BD.] Having, or accompanied 
by, a companion or companions. 

*®«o Kbats Lamia 357 Companion’d or alone, lies J. 
Wilson Lyndaay xliv. ix»/x Solitary night, and., 

companionedday. 1889 G. Mbrkdith in Salt Life J, Them’- 
ton 180 A more companioned life. 

t Compa’nioneBS. Obs. rare-\ [see -BSS, 
and cf. OF. compaignesse.'\ A female companion. 

s6px En. Taylor tr. Bekmern't Theot. Pkilee.xye And so 
[Fmth] is the Corapanionnoss or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
wisdom of God. ^ 1830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry III, 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
panioness of his mother. 

Couna’nipnhood. [f. Companiov shy -f 
-HooiJ.j (bCompakiovshif; esp. in sense 3 . 

x86a Merivalb Rom, Emf. (1865) IV. xxxvi. s6o The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 
Maecenas. 1877 T. Sinclair Meuni 196 Attitudinising .. 
creatures, like too many of the companionho^ 

Oompanioniie (k^mpas nyonaiz), V. [f. as 
prec. + -izeJ trans. To act as companion to. 

1883 Jml. Educ, I Dec. 40a [Advt.]She would be willing 
. . to converse with and companionise young people, tIM 
Besant Herr Pemlus III. xii. 333 To travel around with a 
show, .to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compa-niouleMB, a. Without a companion. 
1805 WoRDsw. Prelude iv. (x8si> 8a Companioidess, No 
dog attending, by no staff sustained. He stood. 1848 
C. jBkontU: y, Eyre xvii, There she sat and sewed, .as com- 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon. 

CompaaioiL^ (k^mpte nyanli), a, rare, [see 
-LY 1: cf. friendfy.'l Like or befitting a companion. 

x8{70 Daily News x8 Apr. 5/3 The last trace of tne com- 
panionly feeling. 

Companionment (k^mpee-nydnm^nt). rare. 
[f. Companion r/. -i--MMrr.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

. s8Bi spectator xa Feb. 307 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act 

Compa'nionzy. Chiefly .SV. ? Obs. [f. Com- 
panion jAI + -UT. J — Companionship. 

s6o6 tr. Rellock*s 1 These. 353 Gam.) Companionry is 
wondrous good, I should do as others do. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. Na xxy (x86a) I. 345, 1 beseech and obtest you .. to 
make conscience of. .needless companionry. s6gB Urqu- 
HART yrtMr/ Wks. (X834) 339 Good fellowship and Baccha- 
nalian comiMgnionry. xyxo Palmer Proveria x6 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry. 

Companionship (k^mpsemysnjip). [f. Com- 
panion sby + -ship.T 

1. The state or relation of being a companion ; 
association of penons as companions ; fellowship. 
(Also said of things.) 

1548 XJdall, etc. Emsm, Par. John x. (R.), As there is 
an exact companionship of power betwene my father and 
me ; so there is a full consent of will. 1607 Shako. Timou 
1. i asx^ Tis Alcibiades, and some twen^ Hone All of 
Companionship. — Cor. iil ti. 49 That it shall hold Com- 
panionship in Peace With Honour, as in Warre. 18x6 
Byron Ck. Har. iii. xtii. The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's 
foam. Were unto him companionship. 1839 Gxa Euot 
A. Bede 59 So as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments. s86a 
Lyitom Sir, Story I. xx6 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies of her own age. 
b. with//. 

x86e R. Vauonan Eng. Noneoe^. ivs Amidst the felon 
companionships of the common Jafla. 1870 Liqhtfoot Ef. 
Phil. (1885) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionships 
and achievements of St. PauL i88x Biblb (Amer. Revis.) 

1 Car. XV. 33 Evil companionships corr^t good morals. 

2 . As trans. of Gct. gescUenschaft (P. compagnim~ 
nage)i The state of Ixing a journeyman. 

1776 Adam Smith IV, N. 1, x. (x^) 1 . 1x7 He most. .serve 
nve years more as a Journeym^ During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and the term itself 
willed his compamonship. 

3. A body of companions; tfae. In Printing, a 
company of compowors working together under 
the management of a * cUcker’i elecM by them- 
selves. 

J* Johnson TpOegr, 11. xiiL 4Ba In ewnpanjonshipa 
M man should be suffena to hold too large a taking of co|w. 


yof 


•fBptlrf ttannseilpt It flvsn a uttnribsr of menwIiaaM 
•mmgad in a group, which is esM a ' oompaaiensblp \ 
and thess am, or engnt to bs, osespiad centbuiously on tha 
tiU it is dona. 

4. The dignity of m Companion in an order of 
knighthood. 

1870 Daily Neeee 19 Jan., I^ve Companlonshlpe ars also 
distributed. 1879 Queenle ReguL In Nseiiiy List July (t88s) 
466^ The buckle cKr the CanlpaiiionsMp of the Bath. 
Company (knmpsni), sb. Forms: 3 oom- 
PhiBie, 3-5 oosiimwgiii(o, 'Pnign^Ce, 
-pa3rxty(e, 3-7 oompanye, -le, 4 oompngnle, 
-peynye, -le, -payne, 6 oompelgny, -pnni, (5 
oompeney,-poiiy, 6-penle,-pena), 4-ooinpaiiy ; 
also 4 0umpalgnye, -payoye, -peny, 4-5 onin- 
pany(e, 5 oumpaae, 6 -painy, -pane. [a. OF, 
com^ignie, ‘iagniet bx AFr. com- 

paynie (Britton), «Pr. eompanhia. Cat. rompas^ia, 
Sp. compaBiat Pg. eompanhia^ It eomptfpnta, a 
Romanic formation in -fa on stem eotn-^n - : see 
Companion. OF. had also compagne^ compaigpu, 
combine (:— Rom. type eompa^nia^ eompagna)^ 
which is app. represented by eempaynes in scsi9e 8.] 
1 . Conmanionship, fellowship, society; t^lso 
transf, of things. In company : in the society of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to alone ; 
t also, altogether, in all \pbs.\ 
erase Old Kent, Serm. in O. E. Mise. (x87e>3X Desen[e]rd 
of bo compainte of gode and of alle his angles, ijfs Ham- 
roLS Pr, Conte, 6S44. In whes comoany pm sal ay dnelle. 
M93 Gowna Cenf. HI, 73 To take His compaigny. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. ii. xiv. (Roxh.> »3 My sone . . be wele ware of 
womans companye. 1368 Grafton Ckron. 11 . 373 Yet 
before we come there, we rimll not be three hundreth in 
conipanie. s6^ Shaks. Cor. iv. iU. 54 Most glad of your 
Company. x6ss Gubnall Ckr. in Arm. xv. |e (1669) xix/e 
That we may be rid of both your companies at once. 17x1 
Addison Spect. No. 90 p 7, 1 was often in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women, 187s E. Pbacocjc Maiel 
Heron 11 . i. a His desire for hU sister’s company. x88a J. 
Parkkb Apost. Life 1 . 85, I thank Cod 1 can walk out m 
company 1 

a S639W0TTON Rules 4^ Arch . 9 Dorique pillar 
. .known by bis place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Frise. . when he is alone. 

b. Phrases. I'o bear^ i^dOy f bold, keep (a person) 
company : to pve a person cme*s company ; to 
accompany. To part {\lose) company {with) : to 
cease to be companions, or a companion of. For 
company : for company's sake. 

e xjoo Beket ago If eni so wmi were. That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumjmignye here, c 1330 R. Brunnb Chnm, 


ft compaynye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4x5/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys Tyf and helde hym companye. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 11. vii. These greyhoundes shal kept 
you company. 1709 Lond. Gae. Na 4Sex/x The Anglesca 
and Sunderland lost Comjpanv with us. 17x0 Da Fox Cagt. 
Singleton vii. (1840) xi6 If gold . . did not. .cause us to part 
companies. 173a Pofe Ess. Man 1. xxe His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1864 Tennyson Em. Ard, 34 The 
little wife would weep lor company. x884W.CSMiTH^<Af- 
rostoM 73 It is her place to keep me company. s888 Moblry 
Pattison’s Mem. in Crit. Mite. 111 . X7X Our instructor parts 
Compaq from us too soon. 

o. To keep company iystitK) \ to aaeociate withy 
frequent the society of ; esp. {yulgar and dial.) to 
associate as lovers or as a lover, to ' court 
1968 Grafton Ckron. II. 730 To drinke and make good 
cheere, and keepe compuiy with them. upB Shaks. Merry 
IV. IIL iL 73 The Gentleman is of no hauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. s6xt Biaut x Cor. v. xi. 
I7xs-as W. Broome Odyssey ( J. s. v. Keegu She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the permission of father or mother. i86x Dickens 
Gt, Expect, vii, 1 offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be askea in church, igit Sala Twice round Clock 
zia The young women with whom I have (to adc^ the 
term current in domestic service) 'kept company’. s8^ 
I'ruitram Afew^xiiL e^6Theoleandera and the water always 
keeping company, and preserving each other. 

o. PrQvcrbial expressions, as ffis room is better 
than his compat^y Two's company y throe* s nonSy 
Company in distress makes trouble less. 

1617 HiaaoN IVht. (16x9-30) 11. 354 We would rather haue 
hit rooroe then his companie. xjge Berkelet Alcipkr. 1 . 
xxj We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
1731 T. Fuller Gnotnol. (Hash), Two is company, but throe 
is none, s8te Mrs. Parr AdamiktSoeuu 134 ' Two’s com- 
pany and three’s trump^, my dear*. 

1 2. Sexual connexion. Obs. 
rijiM Chavcbr ICnts. T, 1453 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man. 1^ Caxton G.de la Tour 3 Thatnar 
that had company with ner busbondes fbder. 1349 Latimer 
and Serm. bof. Edw. VI (Arb.) ^ He hadde no bodilye 
companie wyUi hyr. s6i8 Surfl. « Markh. Country Farm 
▼ft. xxxir, The female . . eeaseth . . to admit the companie 
of the mala 

3. comr. A number of individuals assembled or 
associated together ; an assemblage, party, or 
band; esp. one of retainers or follower! : a retinue 
or trsiii ; also, of beasts or birds. 

€ isfo LBsee Saints (1887) 88 pe oompaygala pat .. to hire 
cam. a igBO AT. i/ene 879 Hern and his commmyeGunne 
after hem. e taro Cursor M. ro9e (Fairf) Oi folke H com- 
paayi oemls with am. e 13B8 Chavcbr Pool. 14 Wm nine 
and twanlie In a compagnie Of rondiv folk, sni Gowsa 
Cotif. Jlh a» The lusty oompaignie OTfeuieB by the 1 


ooHumnir of hones toPhanrohs abtflot;* 

tTSSede Mare CL^K oompsiila of thirtis^iha 


NFV C 4 09 A oompsiita of wnm mmiw iro 
amoBM them [Lawveni sM* Couch Bret, 
/YsAfilll. x58 

companies. 1870 L^Estsanoc Min Mipjpsrdl. fe 37 
company In the inside (of the eaa^}.. being tolexai^wiei. 

tb. An assemblsge, collection, or mnUitiide of 
things. Obs^ 

ti77 B. Goons HertsbmHle Hmh. 1. (1386) er It potteth 
out a groat coiaiNuiy of small rootes. iM T- nUYTM 
Reason Jor R^finmi 41 An infinite oommy of tbt 
instanca might be giuen. list Buetom Anat. Mob it- 

presented to luss* seyy tiALS rnsn. isrtg. AveMi* ii. mL 
ao3 The infinite company of Isfautdi lyi^ between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea. 

t o. Formerly ^40/ eompatyt, and the like, were 
used in the sense of ' a great number* : cf, cotloqniel 
* great lot Obs. 

a tays Prov, Mifred , 

bis loro and genteleri. he amei 


a tays Proo. M^red xxxiv. 70Q in G. A*. HUe. 138 purn 
>is loro and genteleri, he amendit huga companie. tom 
R. Glouc. (X734) 370 compaynye or hey men. .were po 
in Scotlonde. c 1305 Metr. Horn. s6o 6cho..saw oom grot 
compaynye Of fair maidena 

4. collect. Persons casually or temporarily bron|[ht 
into local association, travelling companionships 
etc. More loosely, with the notion of companioii- 
ship obscured, * People such as prevent solitude or 
privacy’; and so applicable to a single person. 
Ohs. exc. as referred to 5 . 

e 1440 York Myst. xx. sa Hamward X rede we bye . . Bw 
cause of Company pat will wende in cure waye. ct$$o 
Pi(gr. 7 *. 168 in Tkynnda Ammaekt. (1865)83 , 1 was my^eehie, 
ft company had non. sB4e Boobdb L^tetofy xxxii. (1870) 
394 Where there is great resorte of company. .In churene, 
in sessyons, and marlcet-pfaiceB. 1308 Shaks. 7 Vim. Skr, tv. 
V. 36 But soft, Company fa oonunlng nere. {EntorYinteniio.} 


to London brings so many loose Women . . that modest 
Company are aspam’d to impair here. Mod, 1 hoped we 
should be private here, but 1 find we have company. 

b. The person or persons with whom one volun- 
tarily or habitually assodates; companions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character ; in various phrases, as To know a man 
by his company y to keep good or bad company y to be 
addicted to low company y etc. 

x6os Dent Pathw. Heaven sxe As a msn it, so is his com- 
pany. a6so Shelton Gwx. 111 . xxiii, ifis You shall know 
the Parson by his Company. 1770 Burke Pre*. Diseont, 
Wks. XU43 I. 153 Unfortunate in the choice of his poUtkal 
company. 

fig. SM3G. Herbert TompUyCkurch’’poreK'saXiXy Houses 
are built by rule, and common-wealths. .Who laves by rule 
then, keeps good conipanie. 

o. Good company y bad company y and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their companionable qualities ; also fig of things. 

xim Sir H. Blount Pay. Levant (ed. ei 8 Drinke. .which 
made them fitter company for the DIvell, then for a Christian. 
1633 Walton Angler a Good compimy makes the way 
seem shorter, / bta . 46 At Tront-Hal . . there is usually an 
Angler that proves good company. 1870 Eachaeo Cmt. 
Cler^ 36 Now, such stuff [Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed but very bad company. 17x8 Steels 
Sped. Na 463 F x He is very pleasant Company. 1843 
Ford Handik. SOmin 1. 47 No company h better than bad 
company. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 SoHt. Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 3 
Dante was very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. tBByl lALL Caine Deemster xi s6i He [the dog] 
was now my constant company. 

6 . A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment ; a social party ; a circle. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more pnblic character. 

Ic tyml^indk. ^eaurjvj in O. E. /.4g.<HorRtm.iB70, Win 
bigan to faiili To W like compaygnL) Walton A ngler 

46 Another of tne company thSt shall be namelcts. 1663 
Bovel Occets. Rtf. v. ix. (1675) 3x8 As welcome as she is unto 
the best Companies. 1737 Swift Gulliver 11. i. X03 Drank to 
her ladyship’s health . . which made the comj^y laugh. 1774 
Chesterf. Lett. 1 . Advt. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign companies. 
180a Mar. EdOewdrth Moral T. (xBz6) 1 . aro Talked of . . 
in public companies at. . Berlin. 1831 Helm Friends in C. I. 
X, I can add little or nothing to the pleasure of any company. 

b. (without a or pi.). Guests collectively ; one 
or more persons invited or entertained. 

SS79 Lylv Eupkues (Arb.) 45 My company stay my oom- 
ming. 1649 Jsa. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 3 Ihey had more 
company than wine. 173a Berkeley Alcipkr. vil I 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversatkm. 
X77S Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale xo June, Hector hitd com- 
pany in his house. 1883 Lloyh Ebb 4 Flew 11 . 97 , 1 tea 
some more company arriving. 

o. Society, arch, (allrib.: see 10 .) ^ 

1576 Flbmino Pan^ Epist. 373 Ignoraunce is tuche an im- 
pediment in man . . it maketh him unfit for good companie. 
a 1687 Parry Pol. Ariik, (1690) 73 To put on better Ap- 
parel when he appears in Company, a 1700 Dryden ( JT), 
Conversation with the best company of both aexes. 1967 
loRDVCB .S>rM. Yng. JVomsn (ed. 4) 1 . l a6 lo let them see 
Cofiyiany. _i8o6-7 J. BxRiwwp Mieeriee Hum. Life (t8a6) 


VI. Conol., The practice of * going into company^ as the 
phrase is, 

d. In the phrase To tranMyesSy etc., in good 
company there Is associatioa of senses 4 end 5 . 

1817 Edin. Mag. Aug., Though it was a disgrace for ladies 
to be seen dronlc, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated 



ooMPAinr. 


OOMPAB1.TZTS. 


to good eoai(»«ny. 


Id. Mo«ki» CUtMrAm§$ f. 6 lo 


this respfict si least Claverhouse sinned in aood company, 
tin R. P. Laubib in Tim^M 17 Aug. 8/S lf^[ am wroogp 1 
ham erred in mnr good company. 

6 . A body ot pertopt combined or incorporated 
for gome common object, or for the joint exeention 
or performance of anything ; esp. a mcdiceval trade 
guild, and hence, a corporation historically repre- 
senting such, as in the l^ndon * City Companies *. 

iBlp m Eng. Gi/iit (1870) 35 The dettet ^t he owen to 
Alderman & he compayne. MI7‘4 City Ace. Bk, in 
Archmcl. JmL XLIll. A writing sealid by the hoola 
Compeigny. tgM Bury WUUixZy^) 125 , 1 gyffand bequethe 
to the company mlhc colege in Bury, Wr/ ja Hm. 

c. 4a f 4 Except liee be a Freeman of the eame Corporation 
and Company, a idoo Hookbs KccL Poi. VL v. | 9 The 
bequeathing of . . a.'nple poaseasions to religious companies, 
ilgg Penny Cyct. XIV. 1 18/a In the city M London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of which are practically 
extinct . \foat of the companies possess what U called a 
livery. sMB Brioht S^. cn irclund is March, 1 never 
h^^ard of much good that was done by ail the money of the 
London Companies. 1884 Daily New* 33 Sept 3/a [H opping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a * company^, 
two persons working to a bin. 

b. A party of players, a theatrical corps ; for- 
merly also a band of musicians. 


tttj in Leland Cell. (1770) 111 . App. 065 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
Mnye, the minstrills of musicke, etc. 1613 in Crt. tjrTime* 
Jat. i (1848) 1 . asj Burbage’s company were acting at the 
Globe the play or Henry vltl. 1716 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu x Lett, xviii, The king’s company of French comedians 


that one bondred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1844 M11.TON AWor. (lyslt 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or Intefchaiqpeably two Troops of Cavalry, syaa 
Db Fob Cet. Jeuk (s8m) 140, 1 . .sold my company tn the. . 
regimat^ 1844 Rcgta. ^ Ord. Army 13s Capiaina are to 
p^ their own Troops and Companies. 

9. Naut, fa. A deet of merchant vessels. Obt. 

igge PAUSoa mm/k Company or meyny of shlppes, 

IMS CHAMaaas Cyel., Cempemy ^ Ship* . . a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kmd of tarter-party among 
themselves . . they engage not to quit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage. These 
asiMiatm, in the Mediterrenean, are called conserves. 

b. (in full ship's company) * The whole crew 
of any ship, including her officers, men, and boys.* 

1610 SHAJca Temp. 11. u. 178 llie King, and all our com- 
my else being dround. SO67 pBrvs Dtafy (1879) IV. 444 
Two of our ship’s companies did desert their ship. 
NABaoiouoH Ace. Sev. Lecte Vey. i, 43, 1 doubtra 
not the success of my Voyege, though the Company thought 
t would Im dangerous. syspDB Fob Crutee 1 1840) fl . ix. 113 
The.. ship’s mmpany consisted of eixty-five men. 
Marivat Mititk. £a^ axvii. The ship's company were 
mustered, 

10. a/fri6. and Comh., as (sense 5 ) company^ 
china^ -/ace, •manners^ •trim ; (sense 7 ) company- 
acewnt^ -fund, -promoting ; (sense 8 ) company- 
drill, •match, -officer', oompany-boat (seequot.); 
oompany-kaepar, one who keeps company ; (a.) 
a frequenter of company, esp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller ; (A) a 'follower,' wooer. Also oompany- 
kaeping sb. and attrib. 

b66o T. WiLtaroRD Scale* Commerce 11. tv. era What 


play here every night, a 1734 Dennis (J.), There were ,660 T. WiLiaroRO Scale* Commerce 11. tv. ara What 
wven com^nies of players in the town, s^ Morley things soever a Merchant delivers, .whether for Proper, 

rtf/Zarnr ti886) rix The r^ur of the rule did not forbid Factorage, or •Company-account in money or wares ..is 

Ihoatri^ performances, when any company, even a com- Creditor. 1870 H. W. Taunt Mak 0/ Thame* 31/a My 


theatrical performances, when any company, even a com- 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood 
7 . Commerce. An association formed to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

' When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a co/arintty, the term company 
being usually applied to large associations, .who conduct 


their operatbns by means of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors ’ (M^'Culloch Diet. Comm. s.v,). 

Exclusrv* or Joint Stock Company : one having a certain 
amount ofJoiNT Stock (q.v.) divined into transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of the shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors. 

Optn or Eogulated Com/any : one which does not possess 
e joint stock, the members trading on their own stock and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company : see Chartered. 

Limited {Liability) Com^ny : one in which the liability 
of the members is limited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each. 

John Com/aay (the East India Compaiw) : see John. 

>883 b^ote in Hakluyt l^cy. (1589) 965 The mysteree and 
company of the Merchants Aduenturart of tne Citie of 
London. 1399 Miauto-bk. E, Ind. Co. in H. Stevens Dawn 
Brit. Trade 1 1886) 10 That ther LI. would . .reave the Com- 
panie a warrauot to proceade in the viage. 1094 Child Ditc. 
Trade (ed. 4) no Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz. Companies in joint stock, such as the East.India-Com- 
pany, the Morea-Con^ny. .and the Greenland-Company 
..the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but only are under a government and remilation, such 
are the Hamborough-Company, the Turkey-Company, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1^ Adam 
Smith W. N. v. L (X869) II. 394 In a joint-etock company 
..each member can. .transfer hui share to another person, 
and thereby introduce anew member. 1800 [see Ch axtbrrd 
I]. 1899 Macaulay Hi*t.-Et^. III. xvi, The Mall, .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton Bk. H unter 
95X Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he ever invested in. 1889 
Timet Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers' Strike. 

b. The partner or partners in a firm whose names 
are not included in the style or title ; generally 
contracted to Co., Comp. 

1989 Depot. John Hawkins in Arb. Gamer V. 931 The 
said Sir William Garrard and ^moMy, did also then pro- 


Avars vrwiLi j • witu mr. iii 

side, tkjf (title), A Catalogue of Standard W orks published 
by Charfas Griffin A Company. See Co. 

(eomfemptuoue.) 1797 Chestebp, Lett. IV. 9a He is re- 
Botved to make a puw at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co. 

8 . JIftl. a. A body of soldiers ; t a host, a troop. 

Wycuf fVka. (x88o) 58 A prest. .Is an aungel of be 
lord of compajmes. ^1490 l^oc. in Wr.-WQlcker 563/30 
Atari*, a company of hors, irib Covxrdalb Judg. vii. eo 
All the thre con^nies blewe with y trompettes. and brake 
the pitchers. 1^ Blunt P^oj*. Levant 6 The Venetians , . 
keep« it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
1891 Hobbbs Leviatk, 11. xx. X05 A very small compaiw of 
•ouldiers, surprised by an army. 1787-91 Chambers CycL 
B.V., The French, .also have their /mo compame* who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and companies t/ordon- 
nanc* who . .consist of the gendarmes and light-horse. 1874 
Boutbll Arm* 4 Arm. loi At the nnt each body, 
uniform and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. spec. A sub-division of an infantry regiment 
commanded by a captain, and corresponding to a 
tro(p of horse and a battery of artille^. 

tndepsndent comkattyi *A Company of Foot- Soldiers . . 
that is not imbody d in a Rmment * (Kersey 1708k 
1990 Sia J. Smyth Ditc. triapoms 7 Such gnat bands, .are 
..readie..tobee employed in whole companies under their 
Captainee. igpSSHAica. 1 Hen. /K, iv. iL 46There’siiota Shirt 
and a halfe in all my Company. 19^ Barebt Tkoor. iVarres 
II. i. 15 The Cempe-maister deuides his regiment into com- 
panies. 1^ Deciar. Lord* k Com. for EaisBtg Force* 
as Dec. 7 That the Dragoonen be put inta Compa n ies, And 


Creditor. 1870 H. W. Taunt Map 0/ Thame* 31/9 My 
boat is what u termed in Oxford phrase, a •Company boat 
..a broad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning. s 866 Mrs. Carlylb Lett. 111 . 336 Ten cups of 
•company-chine. 1890 Gleugow Herald x8 Aug. lo/i The 
movements included •company drill, manual and firing 
exercises. ctSeg Mar. Edgeworth Wk*. (Rtldg.) I. 340 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her •company face and 
attitude. xtSS Mas. Carlyle Lett. 11 , 959, 1 have had to 
put on my company face to-night, a 1899 Roxb. Ballad* 
Vl. 36B Rather than such a Jack as thee should'st be my 
•compa^-keeper, I'll marry with a Beggar-man. 1668 
Pepvs Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company-keeper. 1796 Tolorrvy Two Orphan* III. 900 
Company-keepers of frcward and skittish women. 1877 £. 
Peacock N. IV. Littcolntk. Gloss,, Cmupany-keePer, a 
female companion to a lady. ' Fair’s wife used to be 
comp'ny-ke^r to Miss Alexander’. X99a A. Day Eng. 
Sicretari* (1635) 141 Your •company-keeping is . . without 
any order . . your pastime recklesse. i8eO W. Fenner 
Hidden Manna (16591 A4 b, He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, 
xii, A conmany-keeping, love-making, pleasant sort of 
manner. iWi — Gt. Expect, xxiii. Keeping a bashful 
watch upon my •company-manners. 1844 Regnl. 4 Ord, 
A rmy aa6 •Company Officers, comprehending Cimtains and 
Subalterns. 18^ Pall MeUl G. 3 July a/a •Company- 
promoting haa become a business. 1879 F. W. Robinson 
Coward Conte. IL ix, Marcus found a dress-suit for his 
brother, and put him once more into ’'company-trim. 
OonipffiXiy (kti'mji&ni), v. Forms : see prec. sb. 
[a. OF. compaignie-r,i, as compaignonCouFAtiios.'] 
1. trans. To go in company with, to accompany; 
to keep company with, have society with. arch. 

c x^i^oCursor M. 12379 (Trin.) Whenne )^i had companyed 
him so Forl> in pees he bad hem go. 1404 F abvan vi. clxxii. 
167 Dayly resorted to hyra men of Wylsnyre. .tyll yt he was 
strongly companyed. 1906 Tindalk Act* x. aB A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. 1974 J. Jones Nat. 
Beginning Grow. Thing* 19 If a contagious person shall 
frequent and compuy one not infected. x6x x Sm aks. Cymb. 
V, V. 408, 1 am Sir The Souldier that did company these 
three. i6s8 Drumm, of Hawth. Sonn. 6 Best companied 
when most 1 am alone. x8a3 Cockream ii, VnAi to Com- 
pany any one. Insociablo. vfyb Southey Monodr,, Ximal- 
poca. He shall . . company Down to the western palace of 
nis rest The Prince of Glory. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos 
ed.) 909 The fair dame., .companied By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

fig. a x6a9 Fletcnitr Q, Corinth 111. i, Your goodness 
companjes your greatness. 17x8 Prior Poem* 477 Rage 
companies our Hate. 

t 2. To associate in companionship. Obs. 
c 1490 Merlin xxU. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were companyed. 1934 Whittinton Tally e* Offices 1 
(15401 93 Reason .. dotn allure and companyeth men to- 
gythers by a naturall socyete. x9m Marlowb Edw. //, 
V. i. To company my heart with sad laments. 

8 . intr. To keep company, associate, or consort. 
1387 T RBVISA Deter. Brit. (Caxton) 35 Bicause they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1903 Hawes Examp. Virt. ix. 
x68 Praynge me to company with her noblenesse. 1948 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. 58, I cumpany with the 
Publicains and sinners, l^i Hobbbr Leviatk. iii. xlU.aSS 
To have companyed with the flrat and prime Apostles, s^a 
H. E. Manning Sorm. (18481 1 . xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the Tong years of our 
earthly sojourn. 1889 La Coleridcb in Law Rep, 15 Q. 
Bench x37Sending a sane man to company with madmen, 
t b. To cohabit {yoith). 

^1400 Maundbv. xxvUi. (1830) s88 What man. .that hathe 
companyed with hire, xme tvLKm Hoskiny Pari, 93 They 
had companyed with their wiues. 1809 Sylvester Du 
Barteu 1. ii. (1641) xs/a The lusty Heav’n with Earth doth 
company. i88e Anew. StUUngfieef* Serm. ai Uidawfol 
to company with any other Woman as his own WUa. 
o. absol. in prec. senses. 

1811 Bible Smaunm 48 Vnder whmt tree didst thou take 
them oorapanying together t • 1843 Buiaouanaa Exp. Hosoa 
xvL (x6ss; 494 When meo seek to company for their own 


ends. 18IS Chalmbu Const. Mem fx839> L vL Whan 
men of very acute sensibilities oompaoy toge^to. 
t4. intr. * To be a gay companion ' (J.). Obs- 
1991 SrsMSER M. Hubbent 906 If thee list unto the Court 
to throng . . there thou needs must leame, to laugh, to lie, 
I'o face, to forge, to sooffe, to companie. 

Hence Oo mpanylng vbl. sb. 

1990 Bale Apot. 34 A oompanytnge of men with their 
owne wyves. 1977 7 e*t. xa Pairutreh* 99 Continual com- 
pany ings do not always work wickedness. s6o8-ii Br. Hall 
Eptst. III. ix. ( 1637) 331 Companyiu with infidels may not 
be simply L'ondeinned. 1648 G. GiLLxapiE Usgfnli Cato 
(1^9) s A conversing and corapanylng with wicked persona. 

Companyon. -oun, obs. fif. Companion. 

* tCo'mpanyshlp. Obs. Companionship. 

1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 104 b, Nowe because 
1 do leaue theim as touching companiship of body. 

Comparability (kpimp&r&bi'llti). [f. L. com- 
pardbil-is + -ITT : cf. mod.F. comparabUiti^ 
The quality of being comparable. 

1^3 A’rA Brit. Assoc. 19 The superiority in convenience 
and comparability, of the method or deviations, over that of 
torsion. ^ i68a Nature XXVI. 394 The comparability of the 
observations. 

Comparable (kp‘nip£r&b'l), a. [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. compardbil-is, f. compard-re to 
Comparb: see -blb.] 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 

(7WV/|), 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 11. Iviii. (1859) 56 Bytwene the 
aim me this maner of lykenes is not comparable.# 1981 
J. Bell H addon** Anno. Osor. 404 b, Many.. in all re- 
imectes comparable with you. 1836 Healey Theephrastus, 
To Rdr., Thd French U. .yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages. 1870 Bowen Logic iv. 64 The Marks 
.. by means of which it is comparable, .with other things. 
i88x I.x)CKYBR in Nature No. 614, 324 In this way we insure a 
considerable number of absolutely comparable observations. 

2. Worthy of comparison ; proper, or fit to be 
compared ; to be compared (ils). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 388/1 Hohe compamble to hyr in 
wytte and wysdoiiL e x9xo More PkSte'fPsi. eyThou shalt no 
pleasure comparable findeTo ihinwirda ftidicics of a vertu- 
ous minde* 1667 H. More Disc. Fatih. (tyMl 984 No Tradi- 
tion can be of any comparable Authorl^tothis. 17x6-8 Lady 
M.W. Montague Zr/A l.xxxviii. 154 Some other mosques. . 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this. 1896 P. E. 
Dove Lc^ Ckr. Faith, v. i, 30X This Holy Being has uo 
comparable antagonist 
lienee Ck>*Biparal>l«iMg. 
mi in B At LBV ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Comparably (kp mplir&bli), adv. [f. prec. •«- 
•LT 5^.] In a comparable manner. 

i6it g Bp. Hall Contempt, O, T. iv. iii, None In all Egjqit 
or Midian was comparably fit for this embas^e. 017x8 
South Serm. V. 490 There is no nation . .which despise . . 
their clergy or priesthood comparably to the English. I7a8 
tr. Gregory * Astron. I. 176 The Area, .doth not comparably 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 


t Comparage, V. Obs. rare-K [ad. OF. com- 
parager ^still in local use) to compare: cf. dis- 
Par^.'l trans. To compare, liken. 

a 1490 Kut. de la Tour cxix. (x868) 163 Therfore God 
com^raged a good woman unto a precious' margante. 

t Co'mparatef a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
pardt-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of com- 
pardre to COMPARB.] 

A. adj. Of comparison, comparative. 

1650 Baxter Saints^ R . iv. To Rdr. (166a) 831 The choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1698 
SANDER.SON Serm. (1689) 185 A threefold reference . . either 
relate . . or diaparate . . or comparate. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char, 39 Transcendental Relations of Action Comparate 
are such as do concern Divers things. 

B, sb. Logic. A thing compared with another. 

1697 Gaulb Sap. Just. T03 And yet offend aminst no 

Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. i68e Dalgarno 
Deaf k Dumb Man's Tutor 69 (T.) Particles, .that owe 
their origine to the topick of the comparates ; such as, tlun, 
much, more, etc. 

tConwarate, t>. Obs. rare^'^. [f. L. com- 
pardt- pm. stein of compardre to C0MPAK8 : see 
-ATE, ana cf. separate. "K trans. To compare. 

- "LoUs) I. 67 '' 


comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. 


tCompara'tion. Obs. [«i. L. compardtiSn-em, 
a. of action f. compardre to Compare : cf. comparison, 
the earlier repr. of the same word through OP'.] 

1. The action of comparing, Comparison. 

14B3 Caxton Cold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence.. ap^ereth 
by manyfold comparacion. evym Molusine 17 Riches 
without comparacion. 1930 Palbcr. Introd. a8 Adjectyvea 
have Ihre degrees of comparation. 1677 Galb Crt. Gentile* 
111 . IV. Proem 5 The Comparation and oomprehensioa of 
several individual things under one commun notion. 

1 2. Preparation, provision ; ■> L. compardtio. 
Obs.'~^ 1613 CocKBBAM, ComparatioH, prouision. 

Comparativa (k^mpse-rlitiv), a. {sb.). [ad. L. 
compardtiv-us of or pertaining to coggparison, f. 
compardt- ppl. stem of compard-re : see -nra Cf. 
F. comparedif, -ive.'\ A. ad/\ 

1. Of or pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison. 


t compares 


i8oa Fulbecrb ond Pi. Parallel Ded. x A compafatfue 
discourse of the lawes. 1794 Eowaiimi FrooeU Will u. x. 91 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a oempaiative A^ 
wherein ihe Mind acts with Reference to. .Things that are 
compared. 1849 G. E. Day tr. Simem** Anim. Ckem. I. 
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ii4 Tb* emMmdva vuStftm of ibo bload of dio lionodo 
vain and of tbo ¥«na Porta. iiM Maini /mi. i tB 
Tha CoMiparadao mochod of iomBgation. 

b* InvolTing oomparuoa of dilTeiont 
bnnohei of a fciaieo or iab|dct of ftndy ; at fifM- 
paroikH P^kgy^ etc. So cmnparatwi 

ami^mist, one venra in compantiTe anatomy. 

iA|S Omw Gomparatfvo Anatomy of th« Tronka of 
Pia^. ijdB ]• GRaaoAV Cmt/ar. ykw 1 1 (R.> Tha oompa- 
rativa anatomy of bnita animala iB|SB CmiM f 7 WM 
§96 Tha ^Mciaa raitored byCuviar fromfbaaU remaina..Tha 
great oompaiativa anatomiat called it anoplotheriiim. iBBI 
Frbbman N*rm. Caof. (i876> 11 . ia. 357 Belong law to tha 
province of the historian than to that of the compantiva 
mythologiat. 1870 O. W. Holmu PMi vi. 175 

Yon must have comparative theola|nr aa you have com- 
parative anatomy. 188a Tiwu* 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art history was in as primitive a stage as comparative 
philology. 

2. Gram. Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverb naed, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
tru-er^ oft€H‘ir (or to the periphrasis useil in the 
same sense, as mort true^ more often) ; the adjective 
or adverb being then said to be in ike compareUive 
degree. Cf. CoMPABiaoK, Positive. 

S447 Bokenham Styniye (Roxb.) xdr Envye Bo twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a Ppim- 
ty va and a comparaty ve degre. taps ‘Percivall Sp. Did. 
B iiij. The comparatiue exceedeth ine positiue. soap Mil- 
ton Lai. Gram., There be two desrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative, sjfas L. 
Murray Gram, led. 5) 1 . 397 if the merobera in com- 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 
(ed. ai) 37 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
form of It by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute in a greater 
degree than another thing, or set of things. 

8 . Estimated by comparison ; considered as com- 
pared with something else. 

1597 Bacon CouUrt G^ti ^ Evi/vl (Arb.) 147 The. .blos- 
soroe is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the fruite be a comparatiue good. 1748 Jortin 
Disc. Truth Ckr. Eeiig- iv. iK.\ The Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. i8ai Craio Led. Drawing ii. 109 The diflerent 
proceB.ses of painting, and their comparative advantai^eR. 
1875 JuwETT Plato ted. a) IV. a8 The comparative claims 
of measures and wisdom. 

D. In mod. use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of: That is such when compared with 
something else implied or thought of ; not positive 
or absolute ; relative. (Cf. Comparatively a b.) 

X794 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ^1776* VI. 345 This comparative 
neglect of food, .found in all the tribes of fresh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton Aik* 36 It is scarcely right., to commit 
Evelyn to the care of comparative strangers. 187s Jevons 
Afomy (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indiflTerence. 1877 
Lady Brassby Voy. .^unbeasn xiv, I sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. 

1 4. * Quick at comparisons ’(Schmidt), humorous. 

Cf. Comparison 3 b. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, 1. ii. 90 T^ou. .art indeed the most 
comj^ratiuG rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

t o. ? Serving as a means of comparison. Obs. 

x6xi Shaks. Cymh. 11. iii. 134 Thou wer’t dignified enough 
. .if ’t were made Comparatiue for your Vertues, to be stil'd 
The vnder Hangman of his Kingdome. [Out perhaps this 
is 6.1 

to. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Ohs. 

163a Lb Orys Vtlleius 159. s686 J. Serjeant Hist. 
Monast. Convent, Their Apparel^ being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Praedicants. 1773 J, Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) 11. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch'd So on his Couch, comparative with death. 18x9 
Byron Juan n. cxxxvii^ None Had suffer’d more;— his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my gran- 
dad's Narrative. 

1 7. In competition or rivalry. Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery't Curia Polit. 117, I never suffered my 
profit and advantage to be competitors, or comparative with 
my glory and renown. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. i)\ 
an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree. 

1530 Palscr. Introd. a8 We and the latines forme our 
comparatives and superlatyves out of our posytives. i6xa 
Brinsley Pos. Parts (x6^) 18. 1680 Filmer Patriarch* 
11. 1 15 In the comparative 1 maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be lew universal under a tyrant king. 1763 W. 
Ward Ess. Gram. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding most to their end, as nether, i. e. lower, 
nethermost, etc 1873 Morris Hist. Outl. Eng. Accid. X07 
Okkr and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

t2. A thing or person to be compared ; a com- 
peer, rival. Obs. 

CX470 Harding Chron. Proem xlii,LyonelL .Kyng should 
haue been ..without comparatyfe. cx6ii Bbaum. & Fl. 
4 Ple^s, Tr. Love iv, Gerrard ever was Kis full compara- 
tive : My uncle loves him, As he loves Ferdinand. 

td. One rexdy to make comparifona : cf. A. 4 . 

But the Shakspere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 
to a. 

1996 Shaks. x Hess. TV , nu it. 67 To laugh at gybing 
Boyes, and stand tha push Of euery Beardlesse vaine Com- 
paratiue. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. t. xxiiu ^1865) 180 No ras- 
cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 
purses with him. 


OoaipaMliwdgr euh. p. 

piec. ^ 1-LT !>.] 

L Grem, InmocMiipifmthMieaie; lOftttooEpiM 
the comparaUve de|^. 

lays Golimno CpMi em Pe. muA. i| The tetter Ptei) b 
offtimei taken cempamtively among the Hebrews, 

2 . By way of companion, m oomparteon with 
oomething die, 

igM Bacon CemiesrtGetd^ JMf vl. <Arb,> iaC The good 
or eiul which is reiaeucd may be esteemed good or euil com- 
paratiuely and not poritiuelyor rimply. 1637 GiLLBarin 
Em. •Pep. CeresH. tv. lii. 14 Things eonsidered absolutely 
and by themselves, not oompnratively and in relation to 
other things. sdaSSia T. BaowME PsnuL £/. l xu 46 Com- 
paratively unto those flames bee is but yet in Balneo. lysg 
Desaguliers Fires fmpr, 47 The Air In Cellars, feels warm 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only oomparaF 
lively aa 18371 Hallam Hiti. Lii. 1 . 1. il I S3 Books . . 
[were] very dear, comparatively with the preMDt value of 
money. 1847 Gnon Grteee u. exx. (i86e) 111 . 9s To con- 
strue thii eulogium comparatively rather than poeitively. 
i88t Alken (title). The Beauties and Defacu of the Figure 
of the Hone comparatively Delineated. 

b. In mod. ttie moatly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, eic. spoken of: 
As compared with something else implied or 
thought of : not positively or absolutely ; some- 
what, rather, (Cl. Comparativi 3 b.) 

It may render the L, comparative degne, as snaiurior 
' comparatively early*, and may be expanded into com^ara- 
tively speakissg, from which it is perh. elliptically derived, 

X719A SuLUVAN View Nat. 11 . 68 Epicurus, how much so- 
cverne might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of matter. 1840 Barham Jngol. Leg. Pref. s A compara- 
tively modem phraseology. 1874 Green Short Hist, vi. 

i oo Erasmus was young and comparatively unknown. 1878 
.ecky Essglami in x8m C. I. iii. 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country. 

OompaTatiwonaSB.r'ara. [f.asprec. -I- -BBSS.] 
Comparative quality. 
s88a Athessmum Na eSss. x8A 
OompaTatiwiBt. rare. [f. as prec. -I- -IBT.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

1887 R.T. Hill in Seiessce X. xo8 The old comparativists 
..regordleM of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, *if Arkansas U Arkonxosv, why is not Kansas, 
KATuawY* t^foSai. Rev. 4OCL spe/a This will not wholly 
do for our comparativist. 

CompSUrator (k^*mp&rrttax). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. eompar&re to compare: in mod.F. com^ 
^raieur.'] An instrument lor comparing, e.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

1883 Ca/a/. YaU College too Apparatus, .in Thermometry, 
including comparators, cathetometers, etc, 

t Oo'mparature. [f. L, type *eompar4- 

tiHra, f, compard-re ; see -URS.] 

? Fashioning, fashion, 

e vpio Sir T. Smith Dial. Maer. Queen iv. In Strm Life 
(x698>App.M Most, .agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 
Stature, and Com^orature of his Body. 

tCoxupa-roioner. Obs. Also 5 oonper- 
■esmer, o oomperoioner, -partioner. [a. OF. 
eomparfonnier, comparsumier, etc., f. com” par- 
fonnier partner, sharer, f. pardon division, portion, 
share Ln partitidn’em : see Partition.] One 
who shares a popiession or inheritance with an- 
other ; a copartner. 

c X4M Ahol. Loll. ]6 Conperseynere & felows of ke het^est 
of Crist, s of his godly kynd. xgjo Test. Ebor. i Surtees) 
V. 30X All suche bamans as George Busbell and 1 er com- 
percionera att. im6 7 Act sB Hen. VII J in Stat. IreL 
(1631) 96 Thomas Haword Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comporcioner cloime and hold . . divers other 
manors. 1537 hist. Chr. Man N v, All christen people be 
Christis owne bretherne^ and the very coenberitours and 
compartioners with him m the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (k/rmpev*j), sb.l Also 6 .Sr. oompair. 

} a. F. compair Compeer, q. v. ; afterwards con- 
onned to Compare v. : see next.] 

1 1. An equal, rival, Compeer. Obs. 

1536 Bellbndbn Cron. Scot. (xSsx) 11 . 138 The scule of 
Pans. . has na compair in erd. c xgSg /Vs/rr Em 1. 349 The 
envious man That dares avow there liveth her compare. 
x6o8 R. joHNSON Sev. Champions 6s Penelopes compare for 
constancie. xSxy Fletcher Valentinian ul iii, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her. 

tb. as adf Equal, of equal standing. Obs. rare. 
X533 Bellenden Levy rv. (iSsai 317 Thoebt tnay war nocht 
compare to you in linage nor blude. 

2 . The phrase without compare, and its analogues, 
app. originally belonged here " * without compeer’ ; 
but were afterwards referred to Comparb sb.^ (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that word). 

x6flx Lady M. Wroth l/rania 155 [My love of her] was 
without rompore, hod hers not equald it. Evelyn 

Aiem. (1657) < !• The prospect and park, which is without 
compare. s68o Ibid. It. X54 Without any compare, the 
most beautiful creatures, .in the world. X709 StrypeAmm, 
Rtf. 1 . 430 A prince, .in every respect without compare. 

OompaM (k^mpc' j), sb.^ [C Compare v.i; 
not improbably ansing from a false analysis of 
such phrases as * without compare* (see prec.)] 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond ( past) compare. 

X589 Greene Poesas Wits. (i86x) 990 What need compare 
where sweet exceeds compare T a xM — Looking Glasss 
xaa Can any goddeu make compare with me T c t6eo Shaks. 
Sonn. xxi. Making a coopelment of proud compare With 
Sunne and Moonc, with earth and seas rich gems. 1604 


ss&.mssussiSSi.’e^A 

UtLxsMP.l. VL TosThMallmy kR 4 W..lliy JBiNWOTabovo 
oonparo. sips Bsvaauw xoByaoteM ii^ 

univorisl Cowfiaro cf Sciipturs. ifst HMim CeJIbet, 
(Okf. Hist Bocilll. 196 His Fkiy ini Sanctity was 
Coaipaia, t$ig Ser M ees n a n J h » Hanfar^a a saao^ sir. 
that mmrscompnrs. s88a Miss BaauOHTOtl a 

vi, Uombted, diaunishad past compara, 

Oompflm (k^pe*-A), Alio 4-5 So. 
fa. Ok. oompere-r (from t4th e, 

Sp. comparaTf It eompntam empetrd-ft lit 

* to pair together, couple, match, bring together^ U 
compar like, equal, i. ram* equal] 

1 . tram. To speak of or repieaent as similar ; to 
liken. Const, to. (With ne^tive, Iti such phraaei 
on not to be compared to, usually implying gieat 
inferiority in some respect) 

1173 Barboue Bruee 1. 403 Off aianhtid and mekfl] mycHt 
Tin Ector dar 1 nane oomjMr. 1447 Bokknham Seymtye 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynt Margrete On to that gemme (laay] wra 
comparyd be. Staskev Engtesna |6 The one may , . 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the SQule, sflti 
Biblb Prov. iii. 15 All the things thou cans! desira. are not 
to be compared vnto her. 1699 Uamsier Vey. II. L vii. xss He 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste, iflgs Prescott 
Philip II, 1 . 1. iv. 46 He greatly offended the Ftemings by 
oomparing^heir ships to mussel-shells. 

t b. To compare', (a thing) for one to comjpare, 
(a thing'l to be compared, comparable {to, w&K). 
.« 4 i 3 Caxton G. de la Tour £v, Suche men and wymmen 
be to compare to the wyf of Loth, tyti Addison Sped. 
No. x6o r 9 An Imitation of the best Authors is not to cooIf 
pare with a good OrigioaL 

o. intr. To draw a comparison, rare. 

1993 Shaks. Rickard It, il L 184 Or else he xieuer would 
compare betweene. 

2. tram. To mark or point ont the aimilaritict 
and differencei of (two or more things) ; to bring 
or place together (actnally or mentally) for the 
purpose of noting the similarities and mfleiences. 
Const, with (or to) another; together. 


1909 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1874) 1 . 819 Wylt thou heuyn 
compare with [t]his paynftiU lyle. a Frith Di^uU 
Pu^atory Pref. (1809) 9a Compare the Scriptures together 
whi» 1 have brought to confirm my purpose. s6si Burton 
Assai. Met. 1. ii. 111. xiv. (i6^s 194 Wbats. .the world it self 
. . if compared to the least visible Star in the Firmament Y 
1667 Milton P. L, il To compare Great things with 
small xTxo Steele Taller No. 196 Pi, 1 stole looks at 
each LadTy, as if 1 was comparing their Perfectiona 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigsse Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 la 
England . . property stands for more, compared witli per- 
sonal ability, than in any other [country! i86e Tyndall 
Clae, II. X. 983 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. Harlan Eyesight viii 
xo6 This cramping tendency of town as compared to country. 

b. To compare notes (often Jig .) : to compare 
each other’s observations or impressions ; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

X708 Mrs. Crntlivsb Bsuie Body i. (1709) 6 Over a Bottte 
we’ll compare Notes, 17x9 Steele Sped. No. 493 P 9 They 
meet and compare N otes upon your Carriage, sl^ Rbadh 
Never too late Ixxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compa^ notes. xM Mias Braddon One 
Thing Needful iv. We will compare notes three years hence, 
and i hope 1 shall convince you that you were mbtaken. 

8 . Gram. To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). CC 
C0MPARI8ON. 


xfisa Brinslev Pos. Paris (x66g) 46 Adverbs coming of 
Nouns [s Adjectives] which are compared irrejnilarly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. 1769 W. Ward Ess. 
Gram. 347 Words of one syllable are usually comiwred by 
er, and est, . i8hL. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. vii. X77 
Some adverbs are compared, thus ; * Soon, sooner, soonest* 
. .Those ending in (y, are compared by snore, and most. 

4. a. r^. 

1470 8s Malory .^rMNrviii. xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed, .the kynge said nay Trsmtryst bit wille 
not auaile to compare the iweynst me. 

b. intr. (for nj/f.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie with, rival. 

rx49o Merlin xx. 317 Thei ben so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1977 B. Gooos Heresbach's Hush. iv. 
(1580; 167 In daintinessc and goodnesaeof meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Codke fane excell them, tspe Srenser F. Q. 11. v. 
so Art, stryviiiff to compayre With Nature. 1796 Macneill 
Will k Jean Poems (]844) 65 Wha wi' Jeanic could com- 
pare Y 1876 Jbvonb Lsgk Prim. 6 As athletes men cannot 
for a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 
Mod, This compares favourably with theinertness of Eng- 
land. A InndKcape which wilicoumare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 

t Gompara, Obs. rare. [ad. L. compar&re, 
t com- together -R/unffw to get ready, provide, 
furnish, prepare; cf. OF. comparer, comperer, 
comprer, to purchase, acquire. But the pioper 
place of sense a is doubtful.] 

1 . trans. 7'o get, obtain, acquire. 

1939 1 'hvnnb CkaucfVe Wks. Ded., The glorie hertofore 
compared and odquired by dyvers princes 1990 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv. a8 Both from bocke and belly still did spore. To 
fill his bags, and richesse to compare. 

2. To set forth, allege. 

1936 A err. Pilgr. sf GracsXn Eng. Hist, Rsv. Apr. (xSpo), 
By fyke lettre to the said erle comparing in the same the 
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ooicPAamfioK; 


mM order tekin at Doncaster. Ibid. By comparhit cawa 
of newa comociont, rupposed to be niaid by tlic laid Aeke, 
wich waa vntrew. 

t CkNBMmMlBMf d. Ohs. [f. CokparB sh. f 
• 141 * 48 .] Without compare, peerfeie, incomparable. 

■ago T. Watmom WalsiH^Am 307 Now Meliboiui 

In cxunparelesM place, drinkes Nectar, eatea diuirie Ani- 
broeta. fdjf Havwooo aW /*/. Mmid Wni iv. Wkt. 1874 
11 , In approbation Of her comparelcse lieauty. 
t CoaiMrBlieB- obs. [a. OF. compartncSt ad. 
L. type *c0mpdrcntiaf f. cwnpdrert to Compbau.] 
« COirpRARANCB. 

i6to lUi.CANOirAL In Hales Gold, Rom, (1673) xo8 A 
seditious tumultuary concourse of people, ouaht not to 
hinder any man from comparence beAwe a judge. Ibid, 
(1688k 49a In case of their not comparence. 

CompfUTBr (k/mpe^TOj). [C Compabb 
-BB.i] One who compares. 

1845 Dighv Nat. BodiesX. (R.), Indiflfereni in the Mght of 
the comparer. 1749 Br. Lavimuton Enthuo. Mothod. ^ 
Ra/Hsti I T.k, It was the comiiarer's purpose to discover Mr. 
Whitefteld's enthusiasms. 187s W^hitnkv L(/o Lmhj^, xv. 
IT4 The comimrer must be thoroughly and equally versed 
III the materials of both sides of the comparison. 

t Oomparer^ in the following, represents the 
Kr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayonb. a43 Me knauh his sseppere. .wyk-oute drede, 
wyp-oute comparer, wyh>oute chancelier [Cotton CUop A v, 
sanz doutcr, sanz comparer {Royal MS, 19 c. ii, couper) 
unz chancelier en la foy]. 

Oompar68on(e, ob>. form of Compabison. 
Ooupuriag (k^i^e'*‘riLj), vbl. sb. [f. Com- 
PAEX vA 'h -iBu^.J The action of the verb Com- 
pabb ; comparison. 

1378 Brueo l adz Sen thai mak sic compcrync 

Betwix the dettis off wedding, And lordis bidding till hm 
threll. 1551 CiAMMCa Amw. Gardinor 409 In the compar* 
ingi. 1579 Fulkb Rofat, Ratiol 738 His comparing ot the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695 Lockk Hum, und, 11. 
XXV. («d. 3) x]r3 Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring two things, one to another. 

Oompa^ruig, ppl* a- That compares. 

1807 J.SRRjKANT.w/^f 303 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to malce those Common Notions. 
1884 Atkotuonm, it July 43/3 Ho teems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty. 

Coilipa*ringly, adv, rare, [f. prec. + -Lia.] 
In the wo^ of comparison ; com parn lively. 

i8Ba W. Thomson Bacon ^ Shake. 35 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon compaiingly in the same report. 1885 
0. Mrrroitii Dianalll. x\. 005 Botanical and geologicm 
books compariiigly examined. 

Comparison (k^finpac rison), sb. Forms : 4-5 
oompariaoun, •yao\iii(e, 4*6 -yaon, -laone, (5 
oompa^riaon, -pApaoun, -parioon^ 6 compare- 
aon(e, oomparaaon, 5- oompariaon. fa. OF. 
comparaison^ comparison «« Pr. comparasd^ Sp. com^ 
paracion, It. comparasione compardiidn-em, 
n. of action f, compardre. For Ine form cf. 
orison '.•^rdtiSnem^ venison \^vhidti 5 nemy etc. See 
alho CoMPAKATioN, B Itttcr adaptation of the L.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: see Compabb v.i 1. 
t To make comparison of \ to compare. 

13M HAMfOLB /V. Conoc. SSgopebryght cete ofheven. .Of 
whillc may na comparysop be made TilTe na cete on erth 
may stand, c 13185 Cmaucbr L. G, W. 133 Prol , Of swidie 
swetenessa . . lliat for to speke of gomnie or herb or tree 
Comparison may noon yniaked be. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) 
xxiiL 108 Ne nan o^er may be made coinparisoun oflf till hem. 
1509 Fishes Fun, Serm. Ctese A’/cAm/»M(f Wks. syo The 
oomparyson of them two may be made in iiU. thynges. 1576 
Fleming Rpiet. 355 A comparison betweene waxe. . 
and the witt of man. 1780 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 3 
liters is scarce any jcround for comMrison between society 
and the mere material body. i8xa Scott Wav. Ixiv, Good 
Kin^ David, or. .ourvaliant 5 l 1 r William Wallare,— not th.Tt 
I bring myself into coinpartnon with either. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. a) V. ao The comparison of philosophy to a yelpo 
injE she-dog. 

a. Capacity of being likened or compared ; re- 
lation between things snch as admits of their being 
compared; comparable condition or character. 
(Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

X340 Ayenb. 93 Of zuyche bliase and of zuyche lostc no lik- 
nesse na non compaiisoun ne may by yiiounde ine yoyes 
and ine lostes of jie wordle. 1481 Caxton Myrr, in. xxi. 
iBx $0 moche a debonayer lorae . . that ther Is no com* 
parison to hynu ispa R. D.tr, Hypnorotomnohia 56 b,To 
all which, .there could no more bro deuised of eciuall com* 
parison. 1606 Shaka TV. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 65 Troylus is the 
better man of the two. Cre. Oh luplter: there a no com- 
parison. x86a GsaaiEa Princ, is A Fallace without com- 
parison to any other, a x8ao Shelley (Ogilvie\, The tints 
are such As may not find comparison on earth. Motl, 
Is there any comparison between them? 

b. esp. in the phrases without comparison, out of 
all c., beyond all c, 

1340 Ayenb. 8r pe ymage of his sseppere, |>et Is tiayr wyh- 
oute comparysoun. 1490 Cazton Eneydoo xv. 55 Eneas 
appyered ahoue all the other wythout ony comparyson the 
most fayre. 1578 T. N. tr. Cono. W, India 165 When 
Cortex saw that ueautlAill thing, his joy was without com- 
parison. 181B Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. lx. 713 Out of 
all comparison, the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
tion of the two. 1871 FaBEMAN Norm Conq. (1876) IV. xviL 
95 The claims of one man stood forth beyond all comparison, 
t o. concr. One that can be compared. Ohs. rare, 
€ 1540 Eaneelot 3338 'Fhe knycht in to the armys Red. . 
may to this be no comparysoone. 


paring two tmngs, one to a 

OompE*ruig, ppl- 

x8o7 J.Skrjkant Sohd PA 
but her Comparing Nature, 


8 . * A simile to writing er speaking ; an iUttstra- 
tion by similitude ’ (J.). 

tilB WvcLir Rccieu, idvii. 18 In songns, and In proiierhis 
and comparisouns. e 1440 Rom. Rote 7137 And many auoh 
compaiisoun. .Might matine in that boolce nod. 1889 Boyle 
Occae. Reft, (16751 37 Good Comparison* serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade, a 18^ I'BMrue Ett, Pop, Dit- 
contenttyiytA, 173X 1 . *70 ITie Comparison between a State 
and a Ship. 1773 Jumut Lett. Ixiv. 335 CcMnparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. iggB O. W. Nolmbs 
Aui, Broak/td, vi. 37 A comparison which, .suggests itselC 
t b. A satirical or scoffing similitude. Obs, 

Shakb L, L, L. V. IL 854 A man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floulea 1599 — Much 
Ado II. I. 15a He«‘l but breake a comparison or two on me, 
which , . not laugh'd at, strikes him into melancholiy. 

4 . The action, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similarities and differences of two or more 
things ; i^ee CoirrARE v.^ 2, 

1393 Gower Co/f^ III. 10 In making of comparison Tliere 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
tjtdi Tindalr X Cor, ii. 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. Mfiog More lieresyet i. Wks. 140/x 
Thei will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
witch and our l^ie of Walsingham. 1840 Wilkin* New 
Planet yi. (1707) aoS Itie Woiua Great and Little, are 
relative 'J'erms, and do imiiort a Comparison to something 
else. X773 Lu. MoNBoono Language (1774) 1 . 1. vi. 68 The 
facul^ of Comparison is that w^ich produces ideas. s86e 
Abp. Thomion Laws Th. 7s Comparison is the act of puttuig 
together two or more single objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. x86d Liddon Bampt, 
Lect. VL (K87sk no A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

b. To bear or stand comparison with. 

184s Ford Handbk. Spain 1. ix The high road to La 
Coruna . . vrill stand comparison with any in Europe. 
sMe Tyndall Glac 1. xxiii. j66 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will bear comparison with any in the Alps. 

6. Phraseological const, a. In comparison of 
(arch.) ; \ as to the c. of t to the c. of (obs. rare) ; 
b. fif comparison to ; O. in (^) comparison with : 
as compared with ; considered with reference to ; 
also d. ellipt. in, by comparison. 

A. 138a WvcLiP Witd, vii. 8 Richesscs I seide no thing to ben 
in comparisoun of it. 1480 Cax'Ion Ckron. Rn^, ccliii. 335 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the comparison of that 
other. 1483 — Cato F v, Yf inniiy been dampned to the 
comparyson and regard of them that are saued. 1533 Covkr- 
UALEyV Lxxii[il.9< There is iiothingevpon earth, that Idesyre 
in comparison of the. 17^ Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876)9 
The Scuhitor’s art is limited in comparison of others. X873 
Miss Bmuughion Nancy III. 118 A bear is an amiable and 
affable beast in comparuon of him. 

^ b. c 1380 W Yci ir Wicket 8 A sterre in clerenes [isl nothinge 
in comparyson to the sonne. 15*6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) a n, They despysed all worldly rychessc in comparyson 
to y'* knowleue. ^ 17x5 Dusaculirr* Fires Impr. a8 The 
warm Air. .is hut in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. m3 Paget Pageant 60 
M y dress costs nothing, in comparison to what the expense 
of tnuiiy people’s will be. 

0 - 1553 T. WiiaoN Rhet. xo 8 What a boie art thou in com- 
parison with this fellow, H . Lawrence Comm. A nfellt 

163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things. 
1833 De Quinckv Autoh. Sk, Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 Throwing 
in their teeth the brilliancy of my verses at eleven or twelve, 
by comparison with theirs at .. nineteen. 1Q56 Froude 
lint, Eng, 11858) I. in. 343 Th»e things were as nothing in 
comparison with the powers claimed for convocation. 

d. S470 85 M ALOHV A rthur xx. viii. There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold here ony armour. zS3a 1 ’hvnne 
Chaucer's Wks, Ded., Whiche. .scemeth..in comparison as 
a pure and fyne tryed precious, .jewcll. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc. Weapons A, Before , . there were verie few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison that there are now. 1807 
South RY hsprtellds Lett. (x8x4l II. 144 Fennth .. seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 

0 . Proverb, Comparisons are odious^ 
c X430 Lyog. Hors Skepe 304 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis, And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede. 
1579 Lyly Euphues{Ax\i.'sBb Least [ = lest] comparisons should 
soeme ndious. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iiu v. x8. s8m 
Sanderson Serm. fb Though Comparisons bee ever harxnT 
and most times odious, XTas Swift Drapier Lett. v. s8aa 
Hazlitt Tabled. 1, xt. 347 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent . . making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 

1 7. ? Rivalry, contention. Obs, 

X5U Stewart Cron. Scot. (18x8) 1 . a< Malice, discord, 
pryde and comparesone. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 
Drink initiates quarrels and comparisons. 

8. Cram. The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison \ the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb. See Compabativb A. 2, CoM- 
pAiiK V 1 3. 

1530 Palbgi. ^ Adjectyves. .maye have with us rrand 
est added to their endes, whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. 1538 More Conjtut Tindale Wks. 409/3 Nowe wyll 
he. .come forth wyth bis thre degrees of comparison, olde, 
elder, and eldest, c i6ae A. Hume Brit, Tongue (X865) 30 
Of comparison ther be thre degrees : if the first be 
called a degre. 1876 Mason Eng. Cram. § xi6. 40 Com- 
binations like snore learned, most virtuous, may be called 
* Degrees of Comparison * on the same principle as that on 
whicn * 1 shall go* is called the * Future Tense* of the 
verb go. 

H ? A corruption of Caparison, 
spaa Ld. Treat, Ace. Scot/, in Pitcairn Crim, TrlsUt t. 
wJ*, iij Comparisonis to the Ki^s Grace, xx elnis blak 1 
Atmosing Taffitese. Ibid, 1 . 301* For brodexing of one Com- 
parisMoune of his graces. * 


tOOOISSVlMn, V. Oh. [f. ]Mee.R).] 

1 . irons. To Ukea ; •* CoMpabi v.i i. 

e seal S. E, AtUt. P, B. i6x Thu* oompaiisunei ktyst H 
kynuom of heuenne, To )»u ftelych feste. Ayenb. 81 Al 
jiet me may. .jienche of uayrr kit ne may iiMt by ycomparU 
soned to him. i||a Wveuv Mark iv. 30 To wnat parabte 
shulen we oompansotine it I e 1400 lest. Love ProL, Rear 
sonable that wolJ not is comparisoiied to unreasonable. 

2 . To place together ao as to note the eimilaii^ 
ties and differences of ; ■■ Compabb vA 2. 

V 1374 Chaucek Bosth. 11. vIL ^8 pilkeself notimbre ofjeret 
. . ne may nat certvs be compansound to \>n perdurablete ^ 
is eendeles. tSae W, Sclatbb Ejcpot 9 These, (x^) 51 
His art of compaiisoning our present sufferings with out 
future glory : how would it silence our murmurings I 
1! 8. In Wyclif as rendering of comparare : 
a. tions. To make like, fashion after the likeness 
of (const, to'), b. intr. To vie, contend COH- 
PABX v.l 4. o. trans. To place in rivalry with, 
igBa Wveur Wisd. xiii. x^ That he. .licne it to an ymage 
of mam or to sum of bestes it he comparisoune. — z Mace, 
X. 71 Come doun to vs in to the feeld ; and there compary* 
Boun we to gidre. — Gen. xxx, 8 I'he Lord hath compari* 
sound me with my sister, and 1 have recovered, 
t Compavi'tion. Obs. rare. [a. OF. compel- 
rition (mod.F. comparution), corresp. to L. type 
^comparition-em, f. compdrere to appear : cf. CoM- 
PEAU.I An appearance, esp. before a tribunal, etc, 
161 X Cotcr., Comparison, a comparition : an apparancm 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view. i6z0 
BKkUT Sar/Is Conne. Trent (1676) Z09 Don Diego, i^er his 
first comparition, had never spoken so much as one worA 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxxix. 335 Summoninga, 
Comparitions, Appearances. 

t CompaTity, Obs. [ad. med.L. comparitdt- 
em (Du Cange), n. of quality f. compar like or 
equal to another (f. com- together + par equal). 
Cf. parity^ disparity.'] Parity, equality, likeness. 

a i6m Randolph Poems (1638) 46 Great ones doe love tio 
iEquals : Hut must bee Aboue the Tefttesuf all comparitie, 
1679 Key Script. 11.43 We shall •eeiOmeCumparities 
and Disparities betwixt botiu 

Compart (k^mpaut), V. [ad. OF. compartir 
‘to diiiiae, part, or put, into equall peeces’ (Cotgr.), 
or (its source) L. comparthi to divide and sham 
with another, f. com- -t- partiri to divide, share.] 
ti. trans. To divide and share with others. Ohs. 
1575 Fenton Gold. Epist.ix^y^sg He coulde not comparte 
wytn hym hU ctulhes. 1605 Daniel Philotas 1x717) 357 
And still compart The best Degrees and Honours of the 
B'ield, In hope to win his Love. 

2 . To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts ; to divide into compartments. 

a 1785 Gloveb Atfumaid iv, (R.), The crystal surface is 
comparted all. In niches ver|r'd with rubieih 1876 L. H. 
Morgan in N, Amer. Rev, CXXIIl. 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. ^ zB8o L Wai lace Ben^Hur 
IV. ill, Each panel was comparted like a modern office-desk, 
and each compartment crowded with labelled folios, 

8. Arch. To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts. 

16*4 (see Gompaetinc below]. 17x5 Leoni Palladio's 
Afchit. ii'ji^s) I. 79 Streets, .ought to be so comparted, as to 
be strait. Ibid. i. 90 The pilasters, .ought to be so com- 
parted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
IK least rapid. Ibid. II. xx Thus Vitruvius comparted tlie 
round Temples. 

Hence Oompa'rted ptl. a . ; Oompa-rtlng vbl. sb, 
Wotton Archit. in Keliq. Woiton. (1672) 33, I make 
haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work. 
1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivogiio's Warrs Flanders 399 He 
begirt the Town . . with divers well comparted Quarters. 
zSagP. Nicholson Pract. Builder 583 Comparted \ divided 
into smaller parts ; or partitioned into smaller spaces. 

t Compurt, sb, Obs, rare, [f. Com- + Past sb ] 
A part along i^th others, a companion part. 

104s Diesv Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) xoo Unseverable from 
one another, as being compartes of the same substance. 
a 1694 J. Scott Pract. Disc. xxii. (T.', And yet remain un* 
separable, as being comparts of the same substance. 1697 
J. Serjeant Solul Philos. 91, 

Computi'oipailt, a, rare. [f. Com- -f Par- 
ticipant, after L. comparticip-em sharing together.] 
Partaking or participant together with others. 
xgSa N. T, (Rhem.) Fph. iii. 6 The Gentils to be comnutici- 
pant of his promis (Vuig. eompariicipes promission^, 

Compartiment, oba. form of CoMPAHTMiurr. 
Compartionerx see Compaboionbb. 
CompartitioiL (k^rnipaati j^n). [ad. tyi^e 
compartUi 5 n-em^ d. of action f. compartJri to COM- 
PABT.] The acdon of comparting, 
fl. Division and sharing with another. Ohs. 

1636 Bratnwait^ Roman Emperors 6s Crowoes hardly 
admit the compartilion even of a brother. 

2 . Arch. The distribution and disposition of the 
parts of a plan ; laying out. 

1604 Wotton A rckit. in Rsliq. Wotton. (1673) I am 
now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
comprehended under the term of Com^Brtition. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s. v., By Compartilion Architects under- 
stand a graceful and u^ul distribution of the whole ground- 
plot. 1706 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. 1 . a a. The Com- 

K rtitiou is that which subdivides the whole Platform of the 
Duse into smaller Plalfomu. 

b. One of the parts so marked out and divided. 
[So J. and others after him, but the quots. may belong to 3.] 
1604 Wotton Arehit. in Rsl^. Wotton, (1673) ri Save 
in thek Temples and Amphi-Tbeaters. which needed no 
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oolVA&TionrT. 

Comp»TtUiont. $n T/Bmim 

mkiit «sambMi thnr utiiloe ki tli« pontigiMtioai, tin niki 

maa in tin compnitidiMit. 

Oompartlement : sm next, i b. 
OoMptetaiMt (k/kipaatm&it). Also 6-8 
oompa^lmnnt, 6 -pertimnt, 6-7 -piirtniiuint ; 
see also Copartkxxt^ [a. F. com^ariimtnt, in It 
~m 4 Hi 0 f late L. t ccMpariir* to ^vide. 

The Fr. form was long retained in artistic sensea.] 

I. A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

1 . Arck. and Ari, A division or sejMrate part 
of a design ; * an ornamental subdivisional part, 
for ornament, of a larger division ' (Gwilt) ; i.g* a 
sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit 
iS&^S Bullbvn Dial, agst, PegL (18B8) 15 The plller was 
eight foote square . , with comportementes of cunnyng mason* 
rie curiously couered with fiue gdde* FuiaiOi Com/ar* 
tim^HiOt a compartment, a partition, ifet F. Gopwin Bpt. of 

e*.. rAi . II.. j.r i ..r 


partiment which that c<my has. lyaS K. Nbvb MuiUloro 
Dict.% Compartment, .in Architecture, is a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some other Device! marked out in 
some ornamental Port of a Building: >730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Comfartinunt o/iUetf an arrangement of white and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof, H. Cotton 

Editiom 0/ Biblt (ed. a> *74 The title, within a wood-cut 
compartment. Ibid, 078 Title, within on architectural com* 
portinent. 1873 Horner W'aJke //nrwwr (1884) 1 . xvL 349 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compartments. 

fb. 'Fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment* (Bailey J.O.). Obs. 

[Cf. Littrd ; Dorures k petits fers qui se mettent sur 1 e 
plat ou sur Je dos des livres.j 

Herrick To ClosrhGotUt Ahont the cover of 

thisuook there went A curious-comely dean oompartlement 
1? mUpr, for comparticmeiit]. 

ta. 6 a rdenmg, (See quota.) Obs, 
t6so W. Folkingham Art ^Survey lu vi. 56 The Trick- 
ing of Plots consisu in Complements and Compartiments. 
1664 Evelyn Kai. Hofi, six Clip Box, etc. in Portetres, 
Knots, and Compartiments. lyxa J. Jamks tr. L* Blonds 
Gardening s8 A Wood-work, planted in a very handsome 
Cumpartiment. 1731 -7 Millkr Card, Dict.^ Compartiments 
are Beds, Plats, Borders, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. 18x4 [see CopartmkntJ. 

3 . Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

>S90 [see Copariment]. 

lOxo Guillim Heraldry vi. vi. (x6ii) S7r The Motto, or 
Word, .set in some Scrole or Compartment, placed vsually 
at the foot of the Escocheon. 1649 Daniel TrinarcA., 
Htn, P', cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Wome os a Border, or 
Compartiment, To glimer ore the Tablet. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Compartments (in Heraldry) are partitions, os also 
quorteriags of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are to be in it. or the several divisions nuule 
in it. 

1 4 . A division of troops. Obs, 

1590 .Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons 7 The bands being in 
great compertiments and divisionsj may be with a great 
deale more celeritie incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands. Ibid, 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by them- 
selves, without compertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one bond. 

6. A Space or chamber partitioned off. a. in 
the body of an animal or plant. 

x76o-7a tr. Juan 4 UUods Voy, (ed. 3) I. tv viil. 173 Each 
seed, .inclosed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse membranes of the pod. 1836 Tooo Cycl, Anat, 
1 . 573/1 The stoniMh . .is divided into distinct compartments. 
Ibid, I. 644/z The left compartment of the ventricle, 
b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 
Now one of the most common of the applications. 
i86a SiiiRLEV Hugst Crit. xi. 481 In the engaged compart- 
ment of a first-cloM carriage. 1885 Miss Boaddon Wyllard's 
Weird I. o She was evidently travelling alone.. and she 
must have been in a compartment by herself. 

o. In other applications : e.g, one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large ship. 

x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb, ix. (x878) 144 Ha 
pushed a compartment of books. iWx Daily TsL 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it . . gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with it into the freezing compartments. x88s 
Narer Seamanship (ed. 6) a Water-tight bntkluadM.—^ 
The name applied to the sides of the numerous compeit- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pall Mall G, 05 Aug. B/s She hod watertight comport- 
ments. 

6. A separate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid. 

1793 Smeatom Edystone L . 8 308 The roils were made in eight 
compartments, and screwed temther. 18134 Darwin Monagr. 
on Cimipsdiat Balanidm 33 A barnacle or acoriMibcll is an 
irregular cone, formed generally of six compartments. 1867 
Hbxrchbl Pam. Led. Sc.^ The Sun 71 They divide the 
apectrum into compartments. iJBjn Nicholson PalmonL 150 
The sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 !• 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically Gallad, 
compartroenta. 

II. t 7 . The proper disposition and distribntion 
of the parts of any design : » CoNpabtitiok a. Obs, 
1704 J. Harris Z/x. rtfr6ii..Compattimant[withPa/ii/#f9]L 
is a regular orderly disposition of agrteable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for Its better Orna^ 
ment. syxa Leoni Pailadids A rehlt, (x74s> 1 . 57 The Com- 
partment or the Building, or the distribution of its parts. 
Ibid, 1 . 9a Of all the Bridges, .the most worthy consider^ 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartnmnt of it). 
>730-6 Bailey (folio), Compartiment [in Jomery^ etc.], A 
eymmetrical disposition of ilguree to adorn pandls, etc. 


tdfy^an CdMw $ TthMlow In lldiiil Uflerahle 

,.are- .the tjire Cixnpa rt i m e n t s of Cbristiaa Ibteiinhy* 

8u CeiwA, gs aoinpayimm8»bn11rTie»df one ox 
the partilioDS which divide the hold of a ihlp into 
wateitightcompaitments; oompartinentoelUiig, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt) ; oompaetmont 
tUee, an arrangement of varnished red and white 
tiles on a roof (GwllQ : see 1750 in 4 b. 
OompAxtauNitoi (kpmplitmrntftl), «. [f. 

prec. 'f ^Aha CC diparimtmlaLI Consisting of, or 
of-the nature of^ compartments. 

s8e9 Gullick ft Timm PaM, 163 The painted compart- 
mental ftantework (of the Slstine ChapclJ. 

OoapaTtmmtad, ppi* a. [f. as preo. 4 
Fitted with, or divided into, compartments. 

s8s> Lo. WoooHousBLiB in A, Rsmsoys Whs, til. App. 
37S Any conuMutmented package became a gardevyance. 
MMStt AUY, Round No. i. x;, I pobt to my things and the 
compaitmeuted trunk. 

t Ohsa Also 6-7 -partaner. A 

partner along with others, a Copartner. 

igBg-ty Foxe a, ft H. (1684) 437 Gardiner and his 

compartners. 1584 Wills ft Ino. N. C. (Surtees) ax6 , 1 being 
his compartener. 164s Dioby Nat, Bodies ai. <1637) X03 The 
soul.. is the bodies compartner. 1701 Beverley Apoc, 
Quest, x8 Ephraim, the Compartner. .to Dan in Idolatry. 
Hence f Oompa^rtnexe^ CoPARTNERauiP. 
1834 Ford P, Watheck iv. ii, My wife's compartnership. 
165a Gaulb Magastrom, B39 Whether you shall become 
poor by sueitishlp, compartnership, etc. 

CompaM (kn'mp&&), sb.^ (a. and adv.) Forms : 
3-6 oon&paoa, 3-7 'Pas(e, 4-7 -paaie, (5 00m- 
paas, 6 ooom-, ooumpasse), 4- oompasa ; also 
3-6 oumpM, 4 ‘paaa, -pase, 4-6 -paMe, 5 Sc. 
oiuupaisa, (8 oompaoe). [a. F. com fas (lath c. 
in Llttr^) * measure, pair of compasses, circle * ; 
in mod.F. also ' manner's compass ’ ; Fr. com- 
pos, Sp. compos *pair of compasses, measure, 
rule of life, pattern Pg. compasso * pair of com- 
passes It. compasso * a com passe, a round, also 
a paire of compasses' (Florio); med.L. com- 
passus <■ circinus pair of compasses (Dn Cange). 
Cf. also Ger. compius, kompass, mariner's compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
kompas, Sw. compass, kompass. Da. congas ^ Norw, 
kom^, (all) mariner's compass. (This is the 
exclusive sense in the 1 eutonic langs., as * pair of 
compasses' is predominant in the Romanic.) 

The hiatory of this word and its associated verb In the 
Romanic langs. has not yet been determined, and it pre- 
sents many pmnta of uncertainty. It is doubtful whether 
the sb. is Common Romanic (the Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.), and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb., or the vb. from the sb. If the sb. was the origin, 
it would predicate a type *eompassus, f. com- together or 
intensive 4 * 1 passus step, pace; if the vb. was the earlier, 
compassare would be * to pass or step together ' or * com- 
pletely ' (nee Dies passare), and *compmssus, compasso, the 
action of doing sa The early history of the oenses of tha 
sb. is equally obscure: in OF., *measnre', primarily per- 
haps * measure kept in walking together', *artiAce,Bubtilty', 
and ' pair of oompasaet ’, appear all to be early senses ; it it 
at present iropoMible to say whether the instrument took 
its name ftom * measuring' or from * equal stepping*. It 
is probable that the sense 'circumference, rircle, round' 
which is slightly exemplified in OF., but has received so 
great a development in Eng., is derived from the name of 
the instrument ; but the converse is also possible ; cf. L. 
circinus compasses, from circa rounds etc ; also ( 3 er. sirkel. 


veloped „ . , 

origin ; it may easily have arisen out of the sense * circle ’ or 
' circuit as showing the circle of the winds ; but in German 
this Mnse appears to have been preced^ by these of ' gno- 
mon ’ and * sun-dial which may point in another direction. 
The Greek name of the circinus or compasses was 
from ftoftefreiv to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step, or pass over : it is not impossible that compassus 
and compassare may have been employed to render theM 
words, and at Stafiiiiie also meant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 
it it conceivable that this indicates the way in which com* 
passus came to be used for dial, and mariner's compass. 

The OF. senses all appear early in ME. In the uncer- 
Uinty as to tha relations between these, it Is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng., and that adopted 
ismewy provisional, and subject to alteration when Romanic 
scholars ritall have ascertained the previous history of the 
word in their own domain.] 
h Measure, etc. 

t L Measupe, proper pr^ortion, regiilarity ; e.g. 
to keep even compass (a. C)F. tenir compos to keep 
step in marching) ; fy compass (OF. par compos, 
A compos. It. a compasso), with measure and oraer, 
with remilarity, regularly. Obs. 

c i|4B Gaw. ft Gr, Knt. 944 Ho watsk* f^nrest in felle, of 
flesche ft of lyre, ft of compas, ft colour, ft costes of alle 
other, e u/oo Rom, Rose 3308 Nature hsdde nevere such a 
grace, To foiie a work of such compace (Fr, do tsl comtpas\. 
1478 Caxtdn Jason 90 b, Vignes and trees Irely con- 
duced by compass. t6ia Brinsley Lud, Lit. iv. (1637) 
M To ke^ even cowyasse in the height, greatnesse, and 
oreaddi of his letters. 

SL * Moderate space, moderation, dne limits * ( J.) ; 
esp. in Within or out of compass : i.e. within or be*> 
yond the bounds of moderation. Ohs, exc. dial, 

[Possiblysrising out of the tease 'massiirs*, hot certainly 
related alro to sense 0.] 
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nt, (JJ> 1- Mr- iundnf 
pun) BO /ndh oMamiMHoa , 

SAicm Tim- 61, 1 dunld not l , — , — „ ^ 

pssse, shoald 1 say ss ings as a hushsItL sin H- Seimi 
Aogmtm x66 To keofM tRen (nalecoBtni«d uT ftompiMMa, 
Avgvttvt .. coMCitutsd a Provod of the CHla. kyoi jxil 
C; ou.iBfi Amimdaus Which . . keep* chase Thiogs ailuch 

Decay 60m mnniag mt of Compass. Mta lUOMaaMnr 
Rumlin III. 384, liSst hasp withki^onpa£r i88vXCIni.' 
Glm, 1. V., T^sMOt Foonvi^ iaioinMk eSUa limits. 
<0 spesk guardadfy. 

XI. Artifice, skillnt or crafty deidoe. 

1 8 . Designing, skillht devising, ingenoity ; pass- 
ing into the bad tense of omft; sofatilty, cwinii^* 
In later uk eloiely associated with the vb, in sense 
8 : compassing, contriving. Ois, 
a ijeo Cursor M, 8797 (Cou.) To fost, wit comim alel, 
yr ware ti^geder. e Cast, touo 739 A tnme Of whha 
tuori . . Wlh compss l^owen and with ghi al ido. e 
Chaucer H, Earns 1. 46s How maugre luao. Snaat, Fog 
al hir sleight and fair compas, Achsved at his avaaturs. 
c 1400 Dedr, Troy 503 With a compas of cleaaas to oofoar 
hir speche. xgai St, Wsrburge (X848) 33 Csstynga iO hia 
xyade craftely by epmpM How he mygnt eptayna to tha 

1 . 1.V.88 

. b latant to 

time for any siaister porpcee. 

(Arh.) M If it coma to I 
' BAOi 


myade craftely by compM How he myght eptayna ( 
hM empyre. igaa Woiaav in Strypa Ecel Mem, 1 . 1 
His refnsal proceeded of no saanaer of compass or int 
protract time for any siaister purpose, sggm htut Euphuot 
(Arh.) M If it come tojpasse as it k lykeby ay oompsssa. 
>997 Baoon Couiors Good ft Evil ix. (Arh.) 158 Incident 
to those things that proceede from our owne cars, and coow 


t b. A crafty contrivance or artifice; a stratagem. 

1^ Act 3s Hen. VIJI, c. 3a | s By mesaes and com- 
passes to proue a procoatracta. igge Latimbs Last Serm^ 
b^.Edm, Vi, 1. 049 These fellows Chat have their fetches, 
and their far oompasses to bring things to their puiposes. 
xggB-p Act X Elio. c. 5 8 X Yf any person doo compas od 
imagyn to deprive the Ouenes mad- and the same Com- 


. Quene 

passes or Imaginacioos. .uuUi or doo utter. 

III. The mathematical iniUnment. 

4 . An instrument for taking measurements and 
describing circles, consisting (in its simplest fiorm) 
of two straight and equal legs connected at one end 
by a movable joint Now gen, in pi , ; also pair 
of compasses. 

Modifications of this instrument are the Bow-coMrAsStsS 
beam-, calliper- hair-eompasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than cycles are specified by a 
correHponding adj., as elUptie, ovsd, trieuutnlar mui^eteeu \ 
e\w> proportioneU oompaseee : see them adja 
a- [c 1340 Cursor M. 9947 (I'rin.) A tour foira of yuoiy . • 
Craftily casten wih a compas. But earlior MSS, wik 
compas.] 1987 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) 11 . 303 (Pardlxl made 
bo firste compas. ^si9> Chaucer Astrol. u. 1 40 (11 Cleped 
pat on poynt of my compas A, ft hat other poynt r. e 1490 
PVr. in Wr.-Wfilcker in/ti fik eitriuus, a comj^ >976 
Deb Math, Pref, 40 Oeometrie .. teacheth the Vse of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse. a S749 Swirr To fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess., Lavs wka (Bohn) 1 . 76 Defined by compau aad 
measuring-wand. 

P* >958 Eden Decades W. Ind, n. x. (Arb.) 134 We 
tooke own compases ft beganne to ineasure the sea coastes^ 
S994 Blundbvil Extra, v. (ed. 7) yfip How to make with 
your Compasses a perpendicular line to fall from any poin^ 

f iuen vpon another right line. 1667 Milton P, L, vti. as 4 
n his hand He took the golden C^paiiee, prepar’d . . to 
circumscribe This Universe. 183X BsEwsTEa Optics iv. 38 
Some point . . where . .one foot of the compassM u placed. 

V- > 95 > Rbcobob Casile KnowL (1556) 37 Haue a payre 
ore ‘ . - - . . .. 


compas^e aptelye made for to draw the drclei 
Archuol. X, 133 A pair of In’Ros comjpass^o 
of which is broken off. Mke Ibid. XXVm. 


>790 in 

one of the legs 
. 378 A pair of 

curious brass compasses or dividers, 
b. Name of a imall southern constellation. 
x8|37 Penny Cycl, VII. i8</i Cirdnus, the Compasses, a 
constellation, .not very far from the South Pole. 

e. humoronsly, Coiyatds compasses : one's legs. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Ttmv. s8o, I resolved to give up my 
■addle to the boy, and tiy Tom Coryate’s compassesL 
IV. Circnmference, circle, curve ; b^d. 
t6. A circumference, a circle. Obs. 

1340 Hamrole Pr, Comte, rfiS Jie erth. .£■ hot als a pojrnt 
Imyddes acompase. 1393 Gower Conf. Ill, os As the point 
in a compas Stant even amiddes. e 1400 Maundrv. x. 38 
A lytill bous made in maner of half a cumpos. 14x3 Lvoo. 
Pifgr. Sowls III. iv. (1483! 5a The compas of this whele was 
fitened fill of hokes. c 1470 Henry Wallace vhl 997 All 
Wallace ost in till a cummiss baid. xgse Palsoi. 907/$ 
Ckimpaa, a cercle or rondel), xnx Recoroe Paihw. Rnoml 
I. xxvii, Now sette 1 one fote otthe compas in G, and extend 
the other foote vnto H, and so drawe a compas. 1999 Eden 
Decades W, Ind. i. ix. (Arb.) 98 Men ioynlnge handes to- 


gyther ft standinge in coomoatse. 
(ed. 3) Ssmicircle, halfe a circle o 


S613 R. C. Tsi)/# 

, or Qo m paase. afiot Buetom 

Anat, MsL 11 ii. iii. (1651) 945 If the world Is 91,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter Is 700a >699 E. Tbrrv Yey, & 
India 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground, .after 
which they sit down within that Compasso. 

t b. Anything circular in shape, e.g, the globe, 
the horison ; also, a circlet or ring. 

c X384 Chaucer H. Earns 111. ate To telle., of these yetee 
florysynget ne of composes ae of kervenges. e 1394 P, PI. 
Crede 193 Crist in compos of gold In^ wide windowe 
irde - . - ... - . 


le. c S478 Portenay 6979 All roondo tha compas 
though ouin be fckyng, la all the woflde to noble king is 
noghc. X583 Stanyhurst Alnsit iil (Arb,) 73 With seed 
of %neas shal coompasse earthlye he ruled. i6it Cobyat 
Crudities 455 About themiddestgoeth aeompasae of brasie. 
i68x W. Robertson PkrmeooL Gen, (1893) 967 Tha oempaas 
of tfaeeye,#s6fte. 
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C01CPA88. 

t O. Phrtie t a fpm/asj U, in (/A#) c^mpois of, 
ftroond, round. 

c BlM CkUdk, Jt$ui iMo (MAtc.) Iiette huv wcren a com- 
PM To A bofd Wa inn* ataa f 1390 /»i. iKHviu. In 
WftliTg BibU p. iv. ««/#. In the compei of Jeruulem. 
sjIa Wvcur Jt/orir JiL 34 Aiholdynge hem. .thet eaten in 
the cumpae of hym. — Htv. iv. 3 A reyntowe wae in 
cumpAi of the aeete. tSA6 Tindalb Rtv» vii. 11 All the 
Angelles stode in the compace of the acAte. 
f 0. A circular arc, awccp, curve. Ohs, 

•S 45 AacHAM ToxopK. (Arb. ) lao Your bowe Irouetl be well 
Irymmed. - that it may come rounde in trew compaane euery 
wnere. 1963 Shutb A rchit, B j b, Constrained the braunchea 
. . to draw down wordea againe with a aeitaine compaaae. 1607 
tpAPT. Smith Oram, iL 3 Ihere doth begin the 

compame and bearing of the ship. 1637 Bi.miT Ltvtmt 
a 8 l^e Promontory .hath two aides encompuMcd by Sea. . 
with a compaaae turning from West to N oith. 1697 Pottba 
Antiq. CrtscM tii. iv. (1710 49 Slings, .somewhat broad in 
the middle, with an oval Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing into two Thongs. 

I b. Archery, The curved path described by an 
arrow ; the angle of elevation ai determining this 
path ; cf. C. 5 b. 

IMS Ascham Toxepk. (Arb.) 133 The diaft in flyenge . . if 
it n^ far, it flsreih a round compace. Ibid. 145 In drawyng 
(of the bow] some set auche a compasae, as thoughe they 
woulde toume about. 1613 Chatmam Kev. Bussy uAmbott 
Pbya (1873) 1 1 . 136 TU the. . compasae giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or miase. \%jfiStrutf* Sperts^Pait. > 1876) 
124 A good archer, .ought also., to be well acquainted with 
what compass his arrows would require in their flight. 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area. 

a 1300 [see C. x]. c 1330 K. Bhuhnb Chrmi. JVmce (Rolls) 
8^31 Wybynne ^ compaa of ]>« atones [of Stonehenge]. 
e 1400 Maundkv. vi. ei pe compaa of ha citee. .contenes 
XXV. myle alxmte. leSBGaArroN Chrtm. 11 . 6 xt Jack Cade, 
cntcnding to bring the king farther within the compasae of 
his nctte. 15700 Lambardb Pcramb. Kent (i8a6) 935 A 
Palaice . . the compaaae whereof may be traced out by the 
ruinea of an olde Wall there. 1865 Ruhkih Sesame 3 A 
grave subject, .and a wide one. .so wide that 1 shall make 
no eflbrt to touch the compass of it. 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf. li.) 
15x5 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) a6g The lAiwenease end 
compaaae of all creatures corporall. 1034 Sia T. Hkabbrt 
Trmjf, I'he Caspian Sea is in compasae neere three thuu< 
sand miiea 1761 J. Mooax View Sac. It, (1790) 1 . ii. ai A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
1O54 Burton •S'caf 11 . iL 179 Greater in his compaaa 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. t88a 
Shorthouba y. Inglesani xxix, Within the confines of the 
Duke's chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8 . Circumscribed area or space ; in wider sense, 
space, area, extent. 

in many uses this and theprec sense are not sepanible ; cf. 
the ordinary use of * circumference * for * circle '. ^ere perh. 
belongs Chaucer's trine cem/ea^ eaqilained by Prof Skeat 
as * threefold space, i. e. 01 the earth, the aem, and the 
heavens *. But other explanations have been attempted ) 
a 1300 Cureer M. 91640 (Cott.) In pis compaa godd all 
haa left, e igag K, E, Allit. P. B. 319 A wyndow . . In pe 
compas of a cubit kyndely B[q]ware. c 1386 Chaucea 
Sec, NuH*t T, 45 Of the tryne compas lord and gyde . . 
Whom erthe and see and heuene out of relees Ay heryen. 
1535 Covbbdalb e Mnu. L 13 He entred with a small 
company into the compaaae of the temple, North 

Plutarch (1676) 5 A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple, sfilta Manch. Court Lett Eec, 
(1888) VI. asx Lambert Henton hath palled out a cer- 
Uine Compas of land, c 1710 Ckua Fibnnes Diary {xZW) 97 
The Lord's prayer and ten Commandments (written] in the 
Compass of a Crown piece. 1839 Thirlwaul Greece IL 
363 The. .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass, 
b. transf. and Jig, Of time, etc. 

1573 G. Harvby Letter,bk, (Camden Soc) 53 Within the 
cumpas of that worth! Emperors reign. t6^ Sturmy 
MmrinePe Mag. 1. 3^ 1 shall draw out the Description in os 
nnall a compass as it can be. 1734 n** Eoliin^s Anc. Hist, 
(1897) 111 . 959 In the compass of one verse. s8iB Cauisa 
DigeetVl. 517 Confined to the compass of a life. 1844 Lo. 
Brougham Brit, Canet. (1869194 Within the compass of the 
last four chapters. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . x. 31^ Who in 
the compass of a day performed Such mighty d^ds. 

9y(r- Bounds, limits, as In within^ beyond the 
tompass ^(sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc.) ; 
range or extent within limits ; and, more generally, 
range, reach, sphere, scope. 

>585 in Strype Eccl, Mem. III. App. xlvil. 143 The salde 
witneasis. .have deposed of malice, .beside and without the 
compasae of the same articles. 1570 Dkb Math. Pref. 46 
Studies : not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
cilie. 1604 Snaks. 0th, 111. iv. ai To do thi^ is within the 
compassa of mans Wit 1639 Fuller Holy 1. L fie^) 
X It cometh within the compasae of our belief. 1655 W. F. 
Meteors il 30 It never goeth down out of the compass of 
sight, thoum it be not seen in the day-time for the bright- 
ness of the Sun, Ibid, iii. 57 Clouds . . without the compass 
of our sight. 1736 Butler AmoL Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1801 Has- 
utt Table~i. II. vii. 163 Many men. .have not a compass of 
soul to take an interest in any tiling truly great. 

Quincky Lei, Educ, i. (x86o) 14 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power. 1870 Bowen Legie 6 The limited 
compass of the human mind, 
b. spec. Intellectual range. 

1717 Swirr To Vm. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
sciences out of your compass. 1737 Wateelahd Eucharist 
7 He will, .fall short in most Things, for want of Compass, 
and larger Views. 

10. Afusio. The full range of tones which a voice 
or musical instrument is capable of producing. 

1997 Mosley /utrvd, Mus. 7 Phi. Why than was your 


Scale deuised of xx. notaaT Mm, Becanae that oompasBa 
was the reach of moat voyoea tfiat Share. Ham. 111. u. 383 
You would sound max from my lowest Note, to the top 
my Compasae. 1799 Aodmoh Tatler Na 157 P 4 A Flute, 
an Instrument . . without any great Compass. 1870 Emba- 
•on Soe.jh SoUt„ Eloqueme Wks. (Bohn) IIL 94 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assambly 
is that which has the largest coinpam and variety. 

V, Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. y b.) 
IL Circular movement, coarse, or journey, circuit, 

round ; a roundabout journey, a detour, arch, 
ijBa WvcLir Kom, xv. 10 From Jerusalem hy cumpas 
[per cireuitum] til vnto llliryk 1 haue fuJfillid the gospel 
of Crist c 13815 Chaucer L. C. IV. Prol. 199 They 
wenten in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour, c 15x0 
More Picue Wks. xq/i Wicked men walke about in a 
circuit or coumpMse. ^ 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IV, India 358 
He .. ahewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 1008-ix Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, 
(1851) 43 The hawk, .towers up, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pilch. 1698 Frooer Vey. too I'he Portuguese 
..save a lar^ Compan that others are oblig'd to make. 
e 17x0 Crua Firnnkb Diary (1888) xx4 A. .hill, .so steepe. . 
few Coaches but gaines the ti^ of it by a Compass round it. 
b. A circuit of time, round, revolution. 
b6os Shaks. yul. C. V. iiL as Where I did begin, there 
shall I end : My life b run hb compasae. 1009 Bible 
(D ouay) 1 Ckron, xx. x It came to passe after the compassa 
of a years [post anni circuium\ 

t o. A roundabout expression, a circumlocution. 
i6a3 Lisle Mlfrie on Q, q N, T, Pref. 14 Out of this 
compoase can he not goe. xyiaj. Tames tr. Le Blonds 
GafdiningBh A tedious Compass of Words and Terms. 

d. phr. To east, \Jet,feich^ go, take a compass: 
to take a circular or circuitous course, make a 
circuit or detour ; f rarely, to form a circle ; Jig. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress. 

c X430 Hensvson Mot, Fab. (1863) X83 He kest ane com- 
pas far about. X 538 Covbxdalr Ecd L 5 The wynde goeth 
towarda y* South^a fetcheth hb compose aboute vnto the 
North, a 1555 Latimer in Str^ Etc/. Mem. 1 1 1 , n 98 A 
Man that . . hath his Journey's End before him, what Madnes 
were it for him to fet farther Compaa about. i6x i Bible Acts 
xxviii. 13 From thence wee fei a compasae, and came to 
Rhegium. 1654 Evelyn Diary July^ Taking leave of 
Cadenham we went a comp.aas into I.eicestersliire. syag 
Dr Foe Vcy, round World (1840) 79 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 1837 Db Quincey Rroolt 
Tartars Wks. 18(53 IV. 165 Troops of deer . . fetching a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 

Pi' Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 56 He falls not directly 
i^n what he intended, .but fetcheth a compass, a 1693 
T'llotson .SVrm.(i743>Vll. sai^i What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to heaven, hy innumerable devices, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady oj manor W. xiv. 940 The compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 

VI. The Mariner's Compass. 

12. An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing freely on a pivot; notamy employed in the 
guidance of a ship’s course at sea (Uie Mariners 
or Seaman's compass). 

The mariner’s compan consists essentially of three parts, 
the bowl or Box (rA^, sense xs), containing the Card (sb.^^ 
sense 4) on which the 39 Points of the compass are marked 
(see Point], and the Needle. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it b distinguished as binnacle; hanging; 
standard, stsering<ompass, etc. 

To box the compass: see Box vA xa; also in the same 
sense To say the (or ends) compass. 


a 15 Cocke Loreir s B, (Percy Soc.) xa Some the anker 
. . One kepte y« compas and watched y* our alasse. 
xaai Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that 1 gif William 


XM> Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that 1 gif William 
T^gmite nw cardyd and my best compas. 1558 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884)98 Ane skyppar can nowt gyde 
hb schip to ane gud hevin without oirection of hb compas. 
s5b7 Capt. Smith Seamasis Gram. viii. » The koyes. .every 
Monday, .to say their compasae. 1661^ Evelyn Kal. Hart, 
(1739)993 Remember in all Tranrolantings to observe the. . 
Quarter of the Compass, zte Daupibr Voy. II. ill. v. 58 
A Tornado . . causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass. i8s3 W. Scorbsbv Jm!. N. Whale Fishery 145 On 
the 13, we had the wind almost all round the compass. 1875 
Bedpurd Sailods Pochetkk. ii. (ed. a) 43 When tlie ship 
haa been placed on her proper course Dy the Standard 
Compass, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which he lias to 
attend. 

b. (Varietief of this instrument are specially 
constructed for particular purposes. 

Such are the aximuth compass (see Azimuth a), the dip, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 

1703 Art's Improv, p. xv. There are now. .diverse sorts or 
kinds of Compasses; as Aamuth Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, VarUtion Compasses, Amplitude Compasses, 
Hanging Corapasses^ Pocket Compasses. 1839 Nat. Philos., 
Magneium vi. 60 (Usef. Know!. Soc.) The land or survey- 
ir^-compaas. .furnished with sights, and means for reading 
off the degrees on the card. Ibid, vi. 6x The Variation 


Compass designed to exhibit the diurnal choMes of varia- 
tion in the horizontal magnetic needle. s88i Raymond 


tion in the horizontal magnetic needle. s88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Compass, An instrument like the ordinary 
nautiem or surveyor's compass . . having a clinometer at- 
tached. Also, a dip-compus, for tracing magnetic iron 
ore, having a needle hung to move in a vertical plana. 

1601 CoRNWALLVEs Ess, H. xlvili. (t63x) 3C7 It shall bee. . 
by cliancc : a compasse too uncertaine for Justice to saile 
by, 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 >wv. sax margin, Godfe Provi- 
dence the best compasse* dbnp Eihon Bnsilihe xx’i Profit 
b the Compasse by which Factious men steer their course. 
1845 M ’Culloch Taxation i. iii. (1859) 90 From whatavar 
point of the political compais we may set out 


18. Comehol, A kind of thell-eidt 
1776 Da Cotta Rtem, Conchol. ^45 Sometimes the valvaa 
are diflTerentJy coloured, as the Compass, or Sob^ which baa 
one valve of a chestnut brown. 

B. at/j Round, circular, curved, (Still in 
technical 118 C : cf. D.) 


Compasse Globe in hande. 15^ Mirr. Mag.. Albanact, 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of «ue^ *£57® sphere, iday 
Torbbll Four/, Beasts (1673) a** The Dogs. . run along. . 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 1751 Chretrrf. Lett. 111. ua A compass ring 
set round with little diamonds. 1766 Entice London Iv. 
xoo The north front . . has a triangular instead of the two 
compaxs pedimenu. 

0. aav. [Cf. Ilf comjass^ 

1 1. In compass, in circuit, * all round Ohs, 
(Unless compass b a sh. and the construction as in *tcn 
miles' distance *.) 

a 130a Cursor M, 8375 (Cott.) )>b tour was . . ten mile 
compos al aboute. Mm Fleming Con / m , Holinshed IiL 
*35Va With teeth of thrira quarters of a yard Compas. 
fm. In a circle, round. Ohs, 
c 1400 Gamelyn 699 All sate at be mete compas aboute, 
to. In a circular arc or curve, curvcdly. Ohs. 
1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 In drawyng, it (the bow] 
must come rounde compasae. 1559 Morwyng Etfonym, 
945 The tyles must be cut and hewed compaa. 1573 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Ctassis lunata . . a ship bending compasse like 
a Moone. 1606 B. Jonson Afsuque Hymen Note, Wks. 
(Rtidg.) 558 They [mantles] were fastened on the right 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in graaous 
folds. 1607 Topsell Four/. Boasts (1673) aaa Some again 
cut it [horse's mane] to stand compass like a bow. 1655 J. 
W EBB .S7oMa-/y rag (1795) 88 The Architraves were. . wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of their 
respective Circle. 

t b. Archery. To shoot compass : to shoot at an 
elevation, so as to allow for tne curve of the pro- 
jectile. Ohs. Cf. A. 6 b. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb ) loi Ve takeso great heade, 
to kepe youre staiidynge, to shuote compasse. Ibid. 11. X07. 
x 6 xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. | 94 I'hey shot their 
Arrowes Compasae, with purpose to kill or gall such Scots 
as came to the execution. 

Pq. x6m Shirley Grateful Serv, v. i, Shoot not so much 
compasiL be brief, and answer me. 

1 4. Through a complete cycle or round ; ' all 
round the clock * or * compass *. Ohs. (Cf. Circle 
17 c.) 

Mpta Lvly Eupkues (Arb.) 393 Perceiued at ye last hb 
olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith. . 
he sayde. I haue now lyued compasse, for Adams olde apron 
must inaxe Eue a new kittle. 

D. Comb., as (sense 4 ) compass Joint', (sense zs) 
compass-bowl, -box, -card, /act, -needle, -point', 
oompaas-bar (see quot.) ; oompaas- bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass ; compass- briok 
(see quot.) ; oompass-oallipers i- calliper com- 
passes (see Calliper); t oompass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle ; oompass-flower, -plant, a N. American 
composite {Silphium laciniatum) with large much- 
diviaed leaves, of which the lower * are said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray) ; also other plants whose leaves are 
supposed to show a like tendency, e.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce {Lactuca scariola) ; oompass-headed a., 
having a semicircular head ; f oompass-heart 
(see quot. : apparently a literal rendering of the 
Greek iTfpiTdp^ov); compass plane (-amoothing- 
plane),a smoothing-plane having a convex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaces; 00 m- 
pasB-roof (see (mots.) ; oompass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate 
size; oompasa-signal, a signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; oompass-stook, a curved stock ; 
oompaas-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship- building ; oompass- window, a semicircular 
bay-window (cf. Compassed 3 b). Also f oom-* 
pass- wise adv, 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., *Compau-har, a fixed iron 
ring in tha lulver-from-lead-extracting furnace. 1803 W. 
ScQRESAY /ml. N. Whale Fishery yss The mam-head, .was 
the only part of the ship where *compasB-bearings could be 
relied on. s86s Anstbd Channel Isl. 11. x. (ed. a) 954 The 


compass-bearing of the principal veins. 1797 Nicholson 
yml. Nat. Philos. I. 496 The needle b usually supported 
on a steel point which occupies the axis of. .the ^compass 
box. XTM T. N. City 4 C. Purch. 38 ^Compass-bricks . . 
are of a Circular Form, their use b for Steening of Wells* 


needle. 1^ Chamb. yml. 79. 163a Lithgow Tra/o. viii. 
(x669i 360 Holding our Course North-East, my *CompBsa- 
Dyal being our guide. iTsy-'gi Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Comm 
pass-dials are small dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket ; 
to show the hour of the day by direction di the needle. 
1847 Longf. Ev. 11. iv, Look at thb delicate plant . . its 
leaves all point to the nortK as true as the maffnet, It b 
the ^compass flower, 1850 Wbalb Diet. Terms, *Con^sus- 
hesMed, in ancient architecture, circular. 1504 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, 11. sst The heart hath lor his next 
dwelling house a membrane or sklnne called. .Pericardion, 
which signifieth . . a *compasse-hcart. 1874 Knight Dkt, 
Meeh., ^Compass-joint, a form of joint usual in compasses, 


in whickonaleg haa a circular disk or two, clamped between- 
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ocficr dlilci btlongiof to tin Mtoir Ittt mm ffiemiJON 
yrml PkiiM, 1. m A *comff iiitflwi tiwporud 
pil A point ttM HMtc»iiL/!iMb Tkg 

Sjm TP The omuiee of the Cottpwe needfopointiat to the 
North, ite Wbale Dwi, Ttrm •. t.* The wo of the 
*oompeM*pIene U to form n oonwoe oyUndtical eurfooe. 
1841 Gray Mmn, tip ^Cmnem-phint 
CAm, Sept lesp The oempem plent n wild fwimower of 
the weetem prairies. iMe Alvaro in jfiwn Nainrmtut 
XVI. 6s6 CompMs Pfamt. .The property U best exhibited in 
the redicel leef, which presents iu fo^ to the lisiiiff end 
setting sun. tgpT J. Paynk R^al Extk» 34 The *oompsss 
p^nt directinge to the haven. iSgo Wxalb Dki, Ttmu^ 
*C 0 mp€U 9 -m(/l a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so as to form a tort of arch. iM Moxon 
Af0cA. Extrc, vi. 100 The *Compass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have, ittt Mtekanie 8 380 
The compass-saw is also used for circular work, syag 
W. HALrPBNNY S0umi Building as With a ^Compass 
Smoothing-Plane.. plane the Inside thereof. 1I66 Froudx 
in Aihtmmum spa/j Harquebuss with a *compass-stock. 
s6l6 Lmd Com, %i%%U Any Woods convertible to Streight, 
^Compass or Knee I'ymber or Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majesties Navy, syps Smbaton Edyttmu A. f 4a 
He encompassed those two coumea with circular, or what 
is technically called compass timbers. s6ai Lady M. 
Wboth Urania loa Her Ladies . . were a little distant 
from her in a faire "'compasse Window, c 1700 C Fibmncs 
Diary (i88d) 19 Another large dineing roome with great 
Compaas windows 1345 Raynolo ByriA Mankynat 59 


^ . je wyso 

in the middes, that, etc. imi T. Wiliom L^gike as b, The 
element goeth compasae wise because it is rounde. i6s6 
SuRFU & Markh. Conniry Farm 684 The old Harts, .hauing 
. .their homes set with pearles, and strait and large heads, 
rather open than turned compas8e*wise. 

t Conipass, sb:^ Obs, Also 6-7 oompM(M, 
7- poaa. A corruption of Compost, prevalent in 
16-1 7th c. 

1573 Tumer ttnth. (1878) 50 LRy on more compRs, and 
fallow agen. s6is Markham Eng, Husbandmaa 1. 1. vii. 
(1635) 38 The best Manure or Compasse. .that you can give 
sucn ground. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farm 335 
Earth, mudde, and other compos. 1669 Worlidgr Svst. 
Airic, (1681)333 Compos, or Compost, a 1700DHVOXN Falles^ 
Cock 4> Fox 069 A cart he found 1 'hat carrv’d compose forth 
to dung the ground, sypo-d in Bailey (folio), Commas, 

Compass (kn*mpda), v} Forma : ace ab-l Pa. /. 
and ppTe, 4- oompaaaed ; also 4-7 oompaat. [a. 
F. compasse-r (lath c. in IJttr^), to measure, de- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust ; cf. Pr., Sp. com- 
pasar 'to measum with a compass, to compass 
about ’ (Minsheu), It. compassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, *to compasse 
about ' (Florio) L. type ^compatsdrc. Sec thex^.] 
I. To plan, contrive, devise, 
tl. trans. To plan, design, contrive, devise (a 
work of art). Obs. 

r R. Bbunnb Ckron. Rolls) 8807 In Aufrik were 
key [Ttoaes of Stonehenge] compassed & wrought, a 1400- 
w Alexander pe palais . . |>Rt compast was of Cusys 
(Cyrusl. Ibid, ^639 Ane instrument all of iren . .Was com- 
past on carte-wise. 14M Lydg. Ckron. Troy L vi, I can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe. 

fb. absol. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 335 He tau^te. .some to compos 
craftuy & coloures to make. Jbtd. xvii. 170 The fyngres 
fourmen a fill hande to purtreye or peynten Keruynge and 
compassynge as crafte of^e fyngres. 

2 . To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually ill a bad sense : see quots. 139a, 1491. 
[xRpa Britton i. ix. [viii.] | 3 Graunt tresoun est a com- 
user nostre mort. 1351 Act 35 Edw. Stat. v. c. a 
lont homme fuit compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre 
«ign' le Roi.] tap? K. Gunic. (1734) 109 To suc[h] ende 
yt was y-come as he nadde y-compaced in ya koBt* c 13x5 
Shorbham X13 He compasyth venjaunce to hym bat a^cn 
clenketh. XX330 R. Brunnb Ckron. (x8io) 98 He bouht 
to compos ille, same title him did he. c 138$ Chaucer 
L. G. IF. 1539 mpsi/kile 4 Medea, A 1 this was com- 
passed on the nyghte Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
cules. X491 Act i Hen. FIl, c. 33 Pream., Richard White 
. .traitrously yniagened and compassed the dethe . . of our 
aeid Souvereigriie Lord. x(^ W. Brough Seur. Princ. a^x 
To contrive mischiefs, and to compasse deslgnes of vanity. 
i6Bx Trial S, Colled^ 1x9 To compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King. s66e Motley Netkerl. (x868) 
II. XV. 849 England, whose desolation is thus sought and 
compassed. xUS W. D. Hamilton Cal. Stede Papers, 
Dom. Series 1644, Pref aa The Parliament . . compasaing 
ihe deal ruction of the Throne. 

b. with inJin. phrase or subord. clause, 
c 13ns E. E. Allit, P. B. 1455 Por to compos & kest to haf 
hem dene wrojt. rialU Ciiaucrr L,G.iv, isio HipsipkiU 
4 Medea, Compaasede he How Jason myghte nest destroyed 
bn. 15x3 Morb Pick. IU, Wlcs. 4^1 uncle hadde 
coumpassed to rule the kynge. x 8 ^i 4 r/xi Fiet. {Better 
Security o/Crown\ If any person . . shall corapau .. to de- 
prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen, 
t o, absol. or inir, Obs, 

• 43 ® " 

Thowgf thow w 7 th word is bonny swete Maliciously' upon 
her deth compaue They schall o^pa. 

1 3 . To consider, ponder, meditate, ' go through ’. 
e X400 Destr. Trwf loixs He. .ay coaiput^ cases in hia 
dene hert. X513 Douglas ASneis x. uL 90 Eneas, That 
with hymself can mony thing cumpai. 1034 Whitinton 
Tullyet Officee 1. (1540) a6 whan thou hast compaced 
[iHstravef^y all by reason and by thy niyiide, 
t b. intr., or with obj. clause. Obs. 
e 1340 Gesw. 4 Gr. Knt. X196 pe lede. . Compast in his eon- 
cience to quat oaee my3t Mane, e 1400 Rem, Rose 
<6934 FuUe Cut, iwys, compassen we By what ladder he is 


I Lydo. Ckron, Troy l ii, Double as Tygre slyghtly 
impace. X4.. MpiOk. in TundtUds Fis. (1843) 

^gh thow with wordis honny swete Maliciously upon 
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dooibMi. igii J>9iNliA8 Maeit vn. PhoL i|f Wythin sBy 
asyml conpaaiintthdeht I ta. 
n, t 4 . To doiclihe with compinn (a eirde). 
eiipt Chavobx Aeteui. 1. 1 it Up-outhuifoneidapialebea 
oompaaaed oerteia ceraHa m hihieu AIttiicanterai. iipi 
OowBt Cwf^. lit. Mi SIfM twelve, vhilch have her 
oerelis by bm solve CompaaSed In the aediaque. 

Xn. To go or come Tonnd, put round, enoom- 
pass. Uimufy. 

In seasea g^S oAan extended by rwMd; akemt; in aeoees 
Sri also with iss. 

6. itxuu. To pass or move round ; to traveise in 
a circular or cimitons course, make the drctilt of. 

talBa Wvclip Medi. xxlii. m Woo to you acribii and 
Phuiseea. .that cumpaaen [xpHTgoon aboutel^e aa^and the 
lond. that |e maken o proselyte. i||M — yard. n. 3 Alle 
se ngteiia, cumpesae isgte go about] the dtee, a 1498 
WARKW. Ckrm. an. 1470 it [the comet] compassed rounde 
abowte alia the erthe. 1370 LaviNe Meaeip. 34^3 To com- 
pune, circuirs. ^idSl Hi Coo AMtr. Pinide ireet. viU. 05 
The Biaquayn Ship . . wherein Meaellan compel^ the 
World, xdpj DAMPiaa Fey. (1698) 1. vi. 131 Having now 
compast in the whole CiMitinene of South America. liSo 
KiNoeLEV Mise. 1. 103 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to make one proselyte^ 

b. absol, or tnlr. To go round, make a 
circuit 

138a WvcLiv Luke ix. 6 SothU thel gon out, cumpesidden 
bi castels, euangelisinge and heeling euerewhere. 158a N. 
T. (Rhem.) ric/r xxvlil, 13 Thence Mmpassing by the shore, 
we came to Rh^ium. xm W. Philufs Linsckoten in Arb. 
Gamer III. as The San Felipe, .was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin, idc^ Ybrstroan y>er. IntelL 
vi. (i6b 8) 136 He will compasse into Germany, Denmarke, 
Norway and Sweden. 

1 0. causative, (?) To send round. Obs. 
e X485 Di^y Miet. (t68a) tii. 1467. 1 com nott Co be [King 
of Marsilefforno decepcyon. But jmC good lord crist hether 
me compumyd. 

d. with cognate obj. To compass (a course, cir- 
cuit, voyage, period, etc.). 

X9B3 Stawkurbt jEneis iv. (Arb.) X07 Why so may not 
Troian theire course to good Italye coompasseT iMp Jf. 
CoLB Of Deedk 95 When his life hath compaiiiied hit 
course. s8^ Ht. Martinbau Ireland Ui. 48 Who had com- 
passed a circuit of oboervation in a diffbrent direction. 

6. To come round, close round, as a multitude ; 
to form a circle about, surround, with friendly or 
hostile intent ; to hem in ; sometimes spec, * to 
beleaguer, besiege, block* ( 1 .). Cf. Enoompass. 

c XiM Deetr. Troy xoa^a The Mirmydont . . compast the 
knight, closit hym within, xggg Covbrdalb Pe. xxvi(i]. 6 
Myne enemies . . compassed me rounde aboute. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Medt. ti. a6 Compassing in all 
the yong children, xstv Hanmbr Ane. Eccl. Hite. (1619) 
73 Such at comMssea the tribunall seate. 1604 Iambs 1 
Counterbl, (Arb.) 107 Although in hit siege.. he do belaie 
and compasse it round about. i6xx Hevwood Golden Age 
V. Wks. (1874) 111. 75 Enter Ganimed compast in with 
soldiers, lyog Rowb Fair Penit, v. i, Found him com- 
pass’d by lAxthario’s Faction, 18x7 Byron Maefred i. i, 
Ve Spirita of the unbounded Universe, .who do compass 
earth about. X847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 4a x [She] rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compass'd with professora 
fg X388 Wyclip Ps. xvii[i]. 5 The sorewis of deth cum- 
passiden me. 16x0 Shaks. Temp, v. i. x8o All the blessings 
Of a glad father, compass thee about. X814 Southey Car. 
mina Aulica i. 3 Poems III. 333 At home worse dangers 
compass’d thee. 

7 . To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, etc. Also with roused, about, in. 

c X3M Cursor M. 23703 pe see pat compasseb alle londe. 
1388 WvCLiF Jer. Hi. ax A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it. xyop Hawks Peat. Pleas, xxi. v, The firmament so com- 
passing the land, imk Fleming Panop. E/ist, too Your 
carkasse is compassed in a corruptible skin. 1669 Drydbn 
Rival Ladies iii. i, I am compass’d round With Mirth. 
x668 CuLPBPFRR & Colb Bartkol. Anat, I. Introd. x £pi- 

S astrium, which compasses the stomach. X7M Pope Donne 
at. ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all tne land. x8x8 
Mrs. Shelley /' raNA/wr/. iv. ax We were compassed round 
by a very thick fog. 1807 Harr Guesses (X859) ajx A lake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in. 

8. To encircle, or surround toilk something. 

1398 Tsbvisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. clxii. (1495) 709 A 
meete horde it . . sette vpon fete, and compassed a 
lyate abowte. 148X Caxton Myrr. l xvi. « They . . com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. i6ox r. Godwin Bps. 
0/ Eng. 50 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong walk Jtsfita Stillingpl. Orig. Brit. i. 09 The cus- 
tome of compassing Churches with Church-yaras was not 
so ancient. S766 Pobny Heraldry vi. | x (1777) ®>4 Boni- 
face Y1 II. .Anno sags first compaastd his Cap with a Coro- 
net. 181P Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 48 He compass'd her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

t b. To embrace, encircle with the armi. Obs. 
cxspo (Qa 18x6) Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) las/x 
In mine arms I would have compass'd him. 1606 Shake. 
TV. 4 Cr. i. iiL 976 A Lady, wiser, fiurer, truer. Then cuer 
Gr eelce did compiuse in his aimes. 

rV. Jig. To get within one*8 compass, grasp, 
or reach ; to * get round*. 

1 9. To catch, seize, lay hold of. Obs, 
xM Barclay Skyp q/* Folys (XS70) 341 My pleaaaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace. xufl 
Tindalb z Cor. lil. so It is written: He compaseth [zoix 
taketh] the wyae in their craflynes. 

10 . To grasp with the mind, comprehend fully. 
1576 Bakbr yowellof Hoalth 176 il This maner who that 
can understand and compasse. a xyn South ( T. \ The know- 
ledge of what is good and what is evil, .is a thing too large 
to be oompwwed . . without brains and study. 1847 I.ongp. 
Ev. II. il, Strange Ibrebodings of ill . . that cannot be com- 


IL To otula to or odilm (ia end or object 

ainaod 44) g 

sflu (Mar,) M Com, Ye 

auiet bf any oiW mmsm oommm Bw deyiw of so 
"Ha a wooilt. 887# ttMmm Wet* ®8 You 

upon YOU a gfuatar dMm..lh4n yuu^ars able te 
^ ^ jMt and parfoiuBM, site wot (x8s8) s8r« 

1 out nos compasse to cake this woUtau* nlli vktata* 
Tyoel H, L il; 4s That were haad to eoSUMiMi Baeausa 
sha will admit no kiode of sulta. ite K 7 CdOAk tr« 
Pinids TVam xxU. 77 The better to omnpwM his fotM 
sfop ^a Ese. Crit, Since none can oomonai aMTe thaa 

tbinr in^. 17^1 Hi WauOLa VertudeAneed. POitst^ 
(1786)11. Z73 A painter may execute a head, though be can^ 
^ compass a whole figunk 1840 MeeatiuY dw, CUhs 
Men who would ttntcnipulouslytinplxqr corrupdoa. ^tooom- 
pass their ends, sSyi Roaoxim Rooms, Dmsde mi Vdrmm 
Kx^, task b long, The time wears short to oompaas lb 
D. To get at, attain, obtain, win (an object), 
iflpt Smaks. Two Coni, it. iv. 3x4 If not, to eoaniMMi W 
Ile^rayakilL i6e8 — far. 1. ii. 34 To oomnasae auch a 
bondlease happinease. 163s Hbywooo sst Pi, Medd^West 
ui. Wks. 1874 11. ym You have trfaikes to oompasse tbeaa 
gay cloatha etflox Fullbx Wortkios (18^) II. 90s Ho 
compassed the crown by cruelty. i6p6 Evelyn Diemy (1817) 
IV. 358 He oompiuMd a vast estate. i8d| Trollok Bottom 
Esi. xxxi. 373 She was a free woman,— to be compasRed If 
only a man might oompaaa her. B. Tavtot Femoi 
(Z875) L i- ®4 How hara it b to compass the aasbtanoa 
Whereby one rises to the source. 

1 12 . To ‘ get round *, ' come round *, circumvent 

igda Homilies n. Rogat. Weok iv. (1839) 4^ Let no man 
subtilly compass or defraud hb neighbour. ig88 GoArroN 
Ckron., Hon. FI, II. 336 The newe French Kyng. .atudiyng 
howe to compatM the Parbbns, eyther with money, or vrith 
promise. Ibid. 68x He imagined how to compasse Thomas 
iA>rd Stanley .. that he might be one of the confoderacie, 
164a Rousaa Naamtm 133 Shee goes about toMiform the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse Chrbt. 
t b. To adulterate or sophisticate (wine, etc.). 
I9P4 Plat yemoWho. L ( 73. 6a Wine . . trickt. or com- 
passed, or at the least mingled with other wine, bath euer 
since beene retailed , . for tnau. B703 [tee Compabsinq vbL 


To get over, surmount. Obs. 

igSx T. Hoar tr. Cesetiglionds Courtyer (1377) Ejjb, 
Ignoraunce • . suche, that no cannot compasse that difli- 
cuitie. 

V. [from the sb. or ad;.'} To make or be * com* 
pass ' or rounded. 

14 . irons. To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve. Cf. Compabsbo 3. 

1543 Lam. Treat, in HarL Mioc. (Malh.) I. aiS When 
they [mountRins] be croked, or compRsaed hRuenlyke they 
shewe much Urger. 1398 Shaks, Merry PF, in. v. zxa To 
be compRM’d like a • 


sgp8 Shako, -i , 

^ good Bilbo in the circumference of a 

Peeke, hilt to point, heels to head. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. Impr, (1653) tio Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed. 1689 Lond. Gao. No. S476/4 A 
dark brown Cselding . . with a white slip down hb Head 
10 hb Nose compass’d to the farther Eye. 

15 . intr. To curve, bend round, be curved. (Now 
only of timber.) Cf. C0MPA88IMO ppl. a. b. 

R. Parkb tr. Mtndouds Hist. China 194 Sixe tables, 

P laced in order, compassing rounds like a circle. 1607 
'OPSBLL Four-/. Beeuts (1673) 04 The horns, .more crooked 
and bending, comiming beoinde, as a Rams do. 1637 Carr. 
Smith Seamem’sGramAi. a At the ends they begin to com- 
passe. rt8«a Rudim. Navig, (Weale) ixa Crot^, a term 
applied to |Mank when it curves or compasses much, 
t Oo*mpMI8,v.^ Obs, [leeCoMPABBj^.^] trans. 
To CoMPOHT, to manure. 

>597 Tusssa 100 Potmts Husb, xl, One aker well compast, 
b worth akers three. 13173 — Husb, (X878) xa4 Thry fallow- 
ing won. get compassing don. 1607 1 'opbbll Four/, 
ifpar.'s (1673) 487 With the dung of Sheep they compasM 
and fat the earth. 1606 Bacon Sylva • <96 As for Earth it 
Compasseth itself. 1630 J. Lkb Short Surv. Sweden la. 

CompuHable (kvmpflsftb'l), a, [f. Compass v,^ 
4 -ABLB.] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 
xgSz MuLCARTRa PoeitioHs ^iii. (18^) ajs, 1 take the 
thing also to be verie compassablc. 1657 Tomlinson A’p* 
nods Disp, 734 Aqua Theriacal . . consists but of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1760 Buskb Sp, 
Econom, Reform Wki. 111. 343 Our objects are plain and 
compassable. 1887 Sat. Ron. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains, .within compassable distance. 

OompMMed (k9*mp&9t), ppl. a. [f. Compass 

V.l & I 

+1, Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Obs, 
exAge Lvno. Bockas 1. ix. (1344) >6 a, His comMssed, 
tleignty, questions. Ibid, 11. xxix. 66 Hb compassed false- 
nes and treason. 1968 Grafton Ckron. II. x6r After con- 
fession niRde by the Saraxen of all fays compassed treason. 

+ b. ? Cunning, or ? provided with compasses. 
1377 Lancl. P. PL B. X. 178, I contreued tolei. Of car* 
pentrie, of kerueres and compassed masouns. 

2 . Surrounded, enciicled, etc. ; see the vb. 

>547 J< Harrison Exhort. Scottes ao8 Neighbors . . com- 
passed within one sea. 1786 CkiwpEt Gratitude 40 Com- 
passed about with the goods, .of leisure. .1 indulge mV 
poetical moods, tflao Hawthosnb Marb. Faun xxxviii. 
When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [of 
the cathedral] glowed before her eyes, 
b. /d’. Circumscribed, [b . compass/,} 

1888 Symonds Ben yoneon vi. 163 ms bdbteroua self- 
assertion, etc.. . were sufficient to overpower the ceremonious 
and compassed Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden]. 
1890- Ees. 11 . 961 There b nothing araall or mean or com- 
passed in that art. 

td. Rounded, curved, circular, arched. Obs. 

X55X Reoordb Patkw, KnowL i. Defin., Two composeed 
lines and one right lyne. Ibid 1. ili, Set one foote of the 
compasse in the verye point of the angle, and with the other 
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COXBAMSMXtn. 


COKFASnOL 


ftito An (T ft compaftMd sidi. 
Golden Sftjrifrnge. .froweth 


Lvtb i W ft W ftn. cfi. ftVS 
[A jmpftMOf^ leftttCt. Mg$ 


ft compmtsed plat. idSi Cmitham Angltt^s uiL 

(i6^) 146 A itmftll compftwed Hook. 

b. Cimpajsid rooj^ windtw ; rcc CoifPAsa tby D. 
s«|l Lkiamd !t%n. (x74jp 1. xos Monrelus fiur compacid 
IVindoet. 1606 Shaiu. Tr. 4> Cr. l. ii. lao She came to him 
^’other day Into the oompast window. t6is G. SaNova 
yVwv. 16; (U.) A compaat i^e. fi^ FoaaftOOKft EtujfcL 
Amiif, m 150/1 The CompaMod Winoowa were round, 
lienee f <lo*mpfti—dl1y adv,, in a curved line; 
f Oo*npaaMAaMa, cnrvednets, curvature. 

ijSi RacoRDB CaMttt Kntmi. (1556) 136 Itothc deaccndeth 
eompatncdlye vnto the contrarye jp^nte to them againOi 
sAm Buthk imftrmt. ^ Fault may be 

in tne roughneaa and Ul compaesednoM of the Share. 

Oo'mpMMr. [f. Compass v.i -f -rb 1.] One 

who cofflpasaes ; f a designer, contriver. 

14^4 Fabvan vii.^1 The duke .. compaceer of all thia 
mynaicfe. aiM H. Smith Strm, (idea) 49a He hath hia 
eoropaaaera ana aptee in euery country. 1641 Nkwroue 
CaiUfrS, Mtddt. i My intellea, that comprehenaive com* 


CompMgiwg (kirmpXsi^), vbl sb. [f. as piec. 
4 -iNO 1.} The ftction of the verb Compass. 

1. A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

a IMO C$trwr Af. ayaSd Wit quantise and wit compaaina, 
vt of his denn ha nedder bring, e 1379 BaaBovR TretyUH. 
11. at 40 llirow Dyomedls compasslnge Hire brojiir was 
alayoa /ijSs CHAUcaa AT. /Vim# hi. sa88 Many subtil 
compassinges Babewtnnea and pinadea, Ymagenes and 
Ubemaclea, I saw. S4M Aei 3 c. 14 Such false 


/» 3»4 CHAUcaa H, Fi%me 111. si88 Many a 
inges Babewinnea and pinadea, Ymagenes 

;lea, I saw. s^ Aci 3 ntn. VJI, c. 14 Such 

Compasainga, ImMlnationa, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord. iMs Trial S, Colhdgt 3 Treasons and trayter- 
oua ImMinationa, Compasaings and fhtrposes. 1769 Black* 
■TONK Comm, IV. 78 Compassing or imagining . . are ayno. 
aymous terms ; the word comfmti signifying the porpoM or 
design of the mind or will, end not, as in common epeeoh, 
the carrying such design to effect. 184S Act \\ Viet* 
{Better Securitjf iff Crmm), Compasainga, imaginations, 
inveiiCtoDs, demoea. 

2. A going round or about, ft circuit ; surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

sSje pALaaa aoy Corapassyng of lyrne. reuolmt^. t66s 
Manlkv Grotiut Lcnv'C. Warn eop Frauds Dmke . • in 
the compassing of the World, 
f b. Circumlocution. Obs. 
agio Hollybamd Treeu* Fr. Tomg,* CircuitioH tie j^relles^ 
ft compassing in with wordea i|to A#/. Fr. Orattge in 
Pkamix 1. 453, I had not used .. any Qrcuiu or Compaas- 
piaa of worda. 

8. Attaining, ftchieving. arcb* 
igBS A Day Bag-, Secretarie 1. (1685) go The compassing 
theroof. 1899 FuLUta A^^F inaac, 111. 57 I'here was 
no compassing of it without compace.iiig it ; no reaching 
the end without going out of the way. 1769 [see i], 1883 
K I NO tAK a Cramva (1876) 1 . iii 44 Tne compassing of vast 
distnnees. 

1 4. Adultentioo (of wine). Obs. 

MJ03 Art ^Viaiaen ao The Transmutation or Sophisti- 
cation of Wlnea which they call Trickings or Compasainga 
CottimUBg (ko'inpftaiq), ///. a. [f. aa prec. 
4 -ixo^.] That compftasei : aee the vb. 

#1440 Gemrydts 4163 By a aubtill and falM compassing 
trayn. Clarionas. .is batrayed. 15;^ Flbminc Fanap. Bpist, 
400 His fine compasaing aritte and eloquence, ifiat Buiton 
Anat, Mel 11. ii. iii. (1651) 345 Every fixed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets, 
b. Curving, curved. 

iu8 Fleminq Famap. BpuL P in b, The crooked tumir^ 
and the compassing arbours of the same [garden], igtt- 
s8m [see Compass v.^ 15]. 1789 Falcombs Diet, Marine 
(17^) Hub, A strong piece of timber incunrated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, esm* 
passing, c 1830 Rudim, Navig. (Wealc) 107 Compassing, 
crooks or curved. 

Hence f 0o*in9MMl3igl7 adv. Obs.. in a curve, 
sg^ BANiSTfta Hist, Man iv. 5a When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
pne side. 

OoaipuaiOA (Vmpoe’Jao), sb. Also 4-5 
-ioun, -ioAO, 4-6 -yon, 5 oompaaoyon. [a. F. 
tdmpassim (i4tii c. in Littrfi), ad. late L. SMnpas- 
sidn-em (Tertullian, Jerome), n. of action f. cempati 
(ppl. stem compass-) to suffer together with, feel 
pity, f. com- together with 4 pati to suffer.] 
fl. Suffering together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy. Obs. 

134a AmnA. 148 Huanne on lieme is eik ober y-wonded. 
hou mocne sor|a heb ^ herte and arat compassion y.uelb- 
1398 TaxvisA oartk, DtF. B. v. 1.(1495) xoo The membres 
ben so setle togyders that . . eoeiw hiuh compassyon of other. 
' ” ...... Such a mutuall compas- 

' one common sence existent in 

/Ai/m. iv. 63 That it was onely 

by a veMtable or animall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. 

2. The feeling or emotion, when a person U 
moved by the uiffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve it; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to succour. Const, on {of ofcNi.). 

(The comjjMsdon of sense x was between equals or fellow. 


a<i;8i Eubn Arte de Haaig. P 
Sion of parte to parte., bye 
them all. 180$ Gill Sacr. P 


j a person In dmtrcaa by 

who is free from it, who is in ibis respect, his superior.) 

CX340 Hansolb Prose Tr, 36 pon may thynke of ayiines 
and of wrechidnes of thyoe eoencristene . . vnth pote and of 
compaaaione of thaym. ssjB Covbroalb yoel H. » TWa 
Lorae..it. .longe sttfferynga^ of graaic oompasaioo. sspa 


Shabb. f Men. Vi, nr. L gfi Mou'd wHh co m pass ion of my 
Countries wrackc. i8aa laTHCow 7 'reeo, iz. ix88a) 388 la 
Compassion wharaof ma worthy Gentleman doubled his 
Wages. 1876 Hoaasa Iliad u aj You on me compaaaion 
may show. 1770 Jnmiud Lett, xxxvi. 170 You have every 
chum to compaaaion that can arise from misery and dis- 
tress. iSaa SouTHBV Hiei. Penimt. War 1 . 35a In com- 
passion to her grief, and in answer to her prayera. 1878 
Moxlbv liniv. Serm, vii. 148 Compassion, .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even in the very act of miniatenng lo 
and sucoouring pain. 

t b. with plural. Obs. or arch. 

1^ Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. tS3x) a6a Allthe oompassyons 
ft mercyes that thou shewed to the people. s6xi Biolb 
Lam. III. aa Hia compasiuons faile not. 1787 Whitakbs 
Mary Q. Scots Vind, in H. CAmpbeU Leve-Lett, Mesry 
(1834) afij All the little jealousies of the rival will surely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman. 

c. To have compassion : to have pity, take pity. 
So + 7b lake compassion {upon, of), 

138a WycLir Ifeb. x. 34 For wbi and to boundnn men ae 
hadden compassioun. c sgBg Chaucrb L. G. W, 390 ProL, 
And han of pore folk compassioun. 1483 Caxton Cato C iv, 
1 haue grete mtbe and compassion on you. 1390 Mae- 
LOWB Bdw. It, Wks. (Rtldg.) axo a Thy heart.. C^ld not 
but take compassion of my state 1 181s Bislb Ex. Il 6 
She had compassion on him. 1847 Browhb Potox u 
164, I . . besought him not so to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 17x4 Manduvillb 
jpab. Bees 1 . apo Humanity bids us nave compassion 
with the sufferings of others. 1841 Lank AmA Mts. I. 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased. 

1 3. Sorrowful emotion, sorrow, grief. Obs. 
c 1^ Cursor M. 83945 hooding (PairL )J[^ompassioun of 
our lauedi for be passioun of hir gone. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Ckyld. 7 Teres of compascyoti, teres of compuncciom 
teres of loue and of deuocyon. iSf(a Spbmsrb F. Q, i. iii. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; And drizhng teares 
did shed mr pure affection. 

Compa*Bftioii9 V. [f. prec., or prob. ad. F. com- 
passionner (15th c. in littrd) to compassionate.! 
trans. To have compassion on, to pity. A word 
scarcely used *, Johnson.) 

13I8 Shake. Tit. A. iv. i. 134 Can you heare a good man 
grona And not relent, or not ccmipassion him t xSay F. E. 
^ 14 /. Edw. II (1680) 7a Shall 1 . .compassion those that do 
attempt my mine f 1761 Hume hist. Eng. 11 . xxxii. aaa 
The ^opie who compmssioned his jyoutli, his virtue and 
his noble birth. 187a Argosy XVl. 35 Dr. Knox coin- 
poasioned Janet's hard place. 

Hence Gompa'miioiilng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
xBgo FmsePe Mag, 1 . aafi Both wanted.. a kind, com- 
passioning adviser. 

Compa'ftsdonablft, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. 

Compassion + -able.] 

fl. aelivefy. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
compassionate. Obs. 

>jM8 Thomas Ital. Gram. 4 Diet., Compeusionntole, plti- 
full or compassionahle. i8ox Deacon ft Walker Sptrtts 
4 Dwels To Rdr. 4 Our conipassionable care te profit, .the 

S irties. 183a Lithcow Trav. v. t 88 Some compassionahle 
reckes . . relieued me. X83S J. Hayward BanislCd Virg, 
x I With a no lessc ardent than compassionahle affection. 

2. Deserving or exciting compassion, pitiable. 

183s J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 14 My case being but 
too compa-ssionable. xtsx Eliz. Cartes in Rambler No. 
xoo P X The case of these truly compassionahle objects, 
itaj Lamb Elia Scr. 11. xviii. (1865* 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionahle and admirable errors, 
t Conxpa'Baionary, a. Obs. [see -ary.] 

181s CoTOR., Compassionnaire, compassionarie, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of. 

CompaMionata (k/mpae JnnA^, a. patinixed 
ad. F. compassiotmd, pa. pple. of compassionner to 
compassionate : aee -ate^ 3.] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic. 

*887^ Mirr. Mag. (x6io) 687 As if that heau^ vpon our 
state below. Foreseeing our harmes, compassionate had 
beene. XS88 Shaks. '1st. A. 11. iv. ax7 My compassionate 
heart, a x8ae J. Dvkb Worthy Commuss. 11840) 139 Christ 
was compassionate, they are mercilesse. sSs^ Donnb 
Serm. 3 Apr 19 It is a fa^t . . to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretuiue. 1683 Burnkt tr. Mon*s Ut(pia x8a Tho 
they are compassionate to all that are sick. X75a Fielding 
Causes Increase Robbers, A. .con^ssionate disposition. 
18704 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. III. iv. 69 Compas- 
fionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated, 
t b. Indicating compassion. Obs. 

R. L'Estrancb yosephud Antig. iv. viii. (1733)94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those tliat 
have nothing to eat of their own. 

to. ? Displaying sorrowful emotion; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ? moving pity, piteous. Obs. 

>893 Shaks. Rich. If, 1. iii. X74 It boots thee not to be 
compassionate, After our sentence, plaming comes too 
late. 

1 2. Fitted to exdte compassion ; pitiable, 
piteous. Obs. 

x6w J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. n. xfio Compamionate 
crudty. 1894 Earl Monm. tr. BentivogHds Wmrres 
Flanders 418 A moat compassionate spectacle; for they 
were all so macerated with nunger, etc. xyja Nbal Hist. 
Purit. 1. 3x3 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large familtes of children. 1787 Colman iffi!g. 
Merchant v, Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

1 8. Sympathetic. (Cf. Compassion sb. 1.) Ohs. 
a xfisx Donnb PrehUass xi. (L,), The nose la most com- 
passioniUc with this part. 

1 4. as sb. One who is compassionste. Obs, rare, 
s6o& W. Watson Decaeorden 190 Conpaaakxaatea of our 
ftfl^iona. /bed. a68 Tnia conpasafamataa of thair conatriei 


.. T . . ^ [f p«ft 
Sdj., or istmised ad. F. compasnoem-er alter analogy 

of verbs in -ate : cf. e^ecHanaU, and -atb8 oj 
trans. To regard or treat with compassion; to 
pity, commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.). 

tipb Marston Pygmeu. xxiv. xao Pitty me, Compaa- 
iionate my tine louea mrdende. a vena Hacbbt Abp. Wii- 
/iMMx l(x69e)» The rid^of the comtortlett, axe most lotw 
GompBaabnaied. 17B9 Butlse Serm. Wks. 1874 11 . 98 
Men . . naturally compasaionate all. .whom they see in dis- 
tress. il|]P Ht. Mabuneau See, Amer, III. xx Countries 
whose political servitude the Americans justly compaiaionaleu 
abeol x83aMAB8tiiCBnA/(efd'//Mi. I. i, Maypermadeyon 
Not alone to compamionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 
CkimpUSiCKIiatftlj (kffmpee jan/tli ) , adv. [f. 
CoMPASSiuNATB o.4-LT^.j In ft compaisionatc 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

181s SrsBD Hist, Gt. Bnt. vi. zvL (1830) 95 He was 
compassionately intreated. 0x7x4 Shabf Serm. I. x. (R.), 
How kindly and compassionately soever, we, at private 
Christians, are to treat those that differ from us. 1838 
Dickens Hick. Nick, xii, 'Poor Tilda I* aighed Mua 
Sqimrs compassionately. 

OompajisioiiataneBS (kfirmpm/dn/tn^). [L 

as prec. •(- -NESS.] The quality of being com- 
passionate. 

i 8 xs K. Bolton Disc. True Happiness (1631) 167 Oat of a 
natural! com|MssionatenesB. x 8 Bx Flavxl Right. Meads 
Ref, S79 The infinite tenderness and compassionateneos sA 
our God. x 8 ^ j. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II il v. aSs His 
sympathy and compasrionateness for the whole world. 

CompMSionating Ck^pte-Jan^itiq), ppt a. 

[f. C0MPA8HIONATE V. + -ING^.] That compas- 
sionates; pitying. 

Stafford Fear. Glory (1669) X37 Her tender com- 
passionating Heart. 0x7x1 Ken Hymns Festiv. Pcml 
wks. X7S1 f. 803 With a compassionating Zeal. 

t Ooupa'Bsionativa, M. Obs.rai^. [f. Com- 
passionate V. : see -IVE.] Disposed to compas- 
sionate. 

1843 Digby Ohs. Broume's Rel{g^. Med. (L.\ Nor would he 
have permitted his compassionative nature to imagine, etc. 

ConpMftionator, -ar (k^mpwjdn^it&i). [f. 
Compassionate v. 4 -oa, -er : see -eb i 2.] One 
who compassionates. 

1884 CuARNOCK A ttrib. God (i834> 1 . 7x4 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not actively 
a*4 a compassionaterT 1836 Nrtv Monthly Mag. XLVIll. 
357 Let those Mlf compassionators keep house in America 
for but one month. 

tCompa'filMioilftd,///. A. Ohs. rare. [f. Com- 
passion + -£i> : cf. F. compassionn/.'l Affected 
with compassion ; sympathetic ; compassionate. 

>578 Lanbuam Left. 1x871^ 58 Yoo, being a Mercer, .ax I 
am : my ciintrde-man born, ft my good fidend withal, 
whear^ I kno ye ar compasbiond with me. x6xx SrxKD 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (X63B) 2x77 By the coinpassioned 
mer^ of Queene Elizabeth. 

t Oompa'Bsioiiflll, a, Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
passion sb. + -pul.] Full of compassion. (In 
first quot. app. *- full of passion, passionate '.) 

x6c^ T. Wright Passions v. 9 4. 338 Ciriefe necesuuirily 
en-suing comrasslonfull hatred counterpo^Yieth the vehement 
intension of l.A>ve. Ibid. aB8 It arguetb a bountifull tninde, 
or a compassion-full heart. 

CompaBsioun (Wyclif, Ecclus Frol.}, erron. f» 

Composition. 

Compa MnonleSM, a. rare-K [f. as prec. 4 
•LE8S.1 Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. 

s8a5 K. Bolton Dmci./or Walking w. God (xfiso) eSe 
In those cold and compassionlcsse times. 

Compassiwa (Mmpw siv), a. [f. L. eompass- 
ppl. stem of compati to suffer with (see Compas- 
SION) 4 -IVE.] Feeling or showing compassion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pitiful. 

x8xb R. Shki.don iierm. St. Martin's 44 Any compassiue 
mind and heart . . cannot but compassionute their wretched 
. .teruitudes. x8sa Shelton Quix. 1 . 111. v. 140 Murmuring 
somewhat . . with a low and compansive voice. xtSo-ts H. 
BaooKB Fool 0/ Quality (1793) 11 . xpx But a-propos, my 
Lord, these same compamive acts against slander, .have 
they yet passed into a law ? a s86e [see next]. 

OompaBSl Ylty, [f. Com- 4 Passivitt ; d 
prec.1 A condition of suffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. 


1887 H. More Div. Dial. i. | ^ (>7x3' ^ Not 1 

Compassivity, but rather a Coactivity of the Spirit in which 
it does resida «xS6o J. Gabdnbr Faiths tf World 1 . 
57<Va Compassivity, a term used in Romanist writcra to 
expreM the feelings of a saint on belioldtng in a vision the 
sufferings of Chnst whereby his soul is transpierced with 
the sword of a compaisive pain. 

CompMSlewi (kvmpfislto), a. [f. Compabe 
4 -LESS.] Without a compass. 
a 1864 Knowles cited by Websteb. xS8B Mbnicen 
lieia 36 Compassless, mdoerleM, the poor ship pleads. 18814 
Traill Hew Lucian 31 A masilcsa, compassIeM veasel. 
t ConipMnily, adv. Obs, rare. [f. Compass 
sh. or a. 4 -LY^, perh. repr. F. d compete par com- 
pas * r^guli^rement, avec art, ezactement, k point ' 
(Godel).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly. 

b8b6 Svlvbstbb Du Sartos 11. iii. Jjexu 359 Th' EtemaUr 
Tfii^ who made all compaisly. 
t Oo'mpMimftni. Obs, Forms : as in Com- 
pass. [a. OF. fsiiRi-, compassement machioatton, 
f. compasser to Compass ; see -ment.] Compass- 
bg ; contrivance, machination, plan. 
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R. Brn/MMt CArvM. <i8io) tt< ^ >i« Mtyn Edwiird 
bimI a GoapAiMawBt r 1399 wm Bi a Goynt 

compAcement cmm ■cha loaa how bold aha milt hire bara 
hire bast to akcuaa. c 140a Maunokv. xvU. xIo Ba aaptfi- 
aaca and aotvla eompaaMoattt of wytL taM MaaiiB 
CArisfa T. <1013) 88 BW all tba b^y*waatia§SdlMtry 1 
haua vaad in thy [knowladga's] compaamant 

CtompMlt, occaa. f. c$mpasHd : ice Coubabs v. 

+ CompastUTB. OAi. rar$-\ [? error for 
C011PO8TORI : but perh. altered by anociatioo 
with pasturt^ See compost, Cokpostobb. 

iday Spbrd Engltutd xvii, Thata Haaths by the Com- 
paRtuia of tha Sheepa (which we call Tathe) are made go 
rich with Come they . . match the fniitfullagt groundf. [ For 
eMtJkuhtres in Bailey t74a-, see Liit ^Spurima IV^nU.'l 

tCtompa'tolimant. Obs. ran, [f. Com- 4- 
Patohmbbt.] a thing patched together. 

1617 OiLUNa D^, Bp. Eiy 11. x. axi ThU that hare yom 
ofler vf, tha most woooden com-patcnmeot, in such tedious- 
nessa of repetitions, that euar 1 hit on. 

Compate, oba f. Cokfbtb. 

Compatenity (kpmp&td jnfti). [ad. med.L. 
CMfipatemitat-em (F. €ompat 4 miti\ f. camfatar 
godfather (f. com- together, with + pater father) : 
c£ pATBaRiTT.l The relationship which exists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 
between them and the actual parents of a child. 

1430-90 tr. Higdtn (Rolls) I. 357 By tha bonda of com- 
Mtemita and or consecrata fratemita. f6ia Davibs 
Iftlattds ttc. (1747) i8x (xoasipred or Compatamitia .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, etc. sSia S. R. 
Maitland Facts Doc. 411 They disregard compatamity. 

Compatibility (k^mpe^tibi'lTti). [a. F. com- 
patibilui : sec next and -XTY.] The quality of being 
compatible ; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 
gruity. 

a6xi CoTOR, Cam/atiMiit, compatibilitia : a concur- 
rende, accord, agreement tc^ether. 01677 Barrow IVks. 
(16861 1 1 . 134 The compatibili^and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing. 1737 Centi. Mag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite perfections by their compatibility with your 
ideas I 1848 CxarENTBR Anim. Pkys. 11 Examples of the 
compatibility of even the heat of boiling water with tha 
preservation of animal life. 

Compatible (k^limpse-tTbU), o. [a. F. com- 
patibUt ad. med.L. compatibilis (as in benejicium 
cempatibile, i. e. one that can be held along with 
another, Du Cange), f. compati to suffer with (see 
C0MPA8810K). 

Dr. Johnson thought this word a corruption of Com- 
VETiBLB, which ' is found in good authors, ana ought always 
to be used The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of tlie two words were different from the beginning, 
and that CoMrATiBLR was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later: see sc.] 

+ 1 . Participating in suffering; sympathetic. Ohs, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Y* remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by incytacion compatybie 
whiche admonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
1609 Bacon Adv. Learning 11. ix. | s The Infant in the 
mothers wombe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable. 16x8 Mynshul Ess. Prism 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 

2 . Mutually tolerant ; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subject ; 
Accordant, consistent, congruous, agreeable. 

S53B Mobs Cotf/ni. Tindais Wka 485/1 Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not repugnant but compatible of their nature. 
1963-^ Foxb a. ^ M. 328 (R.) But those formes which ore 
so aistracted, that they be not contraric but disjdike ; are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie. ssSp 
PuTTKNHAM Eog, Poosio iiL iv. (Arb.) x6o Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by vs, as these words . . compatible, for 
agreeable in nature. s6ii QosoiK.^Compaiible^ compatible, 
ooncurrable ; which canaMde, or agree together ; or indure, 
or beare with, one another. i6w Hbalbt Tkeopkrmst., 
Oiigarehy 91 If any do them aflnmt or iniurie. He and 
I (say they) are not compatible in this Gty. a 1745 Baooux 
(J.), Our poets have joined together such qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible. 1794 Richardson GremdUm 
1 . xxxvi. S59 Can friendship ana reserve ba compatible T 
^884 Centesmp. Rev. Oct. 924 It develops . . all sorts of 
eneigies and capacities . . with all compauble fulness and 
efficient. 

b. Const with. 

1641 Babbs Ckrm. Bdw. Ill, an. 1347 (R.) An honour 
out of his way, and scarce compatible with his state at 
borne. s688 MncB Fr. Diet a v. , Heat is compatible with 
Moiatora B794Z.4II ^vcA/ssmFs Carr. (xB6a) 111 . xa6 Every 
leform that was compatible . . with order and good govem- 
menL 1899 Macaulay Hist Eng, HI. 549 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity. 

t o. Const, to, Obs, (In this conM. confined 
with CoMFMriBLi : cf. esp. qnoti. 1668, 17x4.) 

idai Tas. I Anew. Part In Rushw. Hist Colt (x6m) I. 
XS7 A fault in my discretion scarce compatible to tha lovs 
and trust 1 boar him. 1666 Howa Biese, RigkUam (1825) 
88 A plcasura eooipatlbla to a ereatureu ate Lockb Hmm, 
{Pnd. iL xiii. 8 X3 Naither of these ways orScparatiQn..is, 
as 1 think, compatible to pore Space, a 1914 Shaor Serm, 
IL ill. (R.)» Wa have not only aft the proois of genuiaenasa 
.. that can be given for any other writings . . but this over 
and above, which la compatible to none but thaaeu 


cure. 1870 (X SRtrLBT Gme. Reel. Termu 65. 
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Oempa'UblMMM. [£ pne. + •mu.] - 

CoHVAnaiiditT. 

■dao I]Kmm add Had Um Bliimps of Romo 

maintained that . . CosQMidfalaaeBaa with FrioosSt which 
gane them Authority at first, ififs in SsMctynkimns Vited, 
Ansn, 1 14. xTjTheiwisA compatlbleiiissa in thia caseof 
Gods act aiuit the kin»a- 

OOBlMiiUy, <iA. (£MpKe.-f>LTS.] In, 
compatible manner •, coMUtentljr. 

171^ in Bailby. t^-7| in Johnson, sfisp t. Taylor 
Sntkus. (1867) 7a These muitiranotis pursuits which are to 
be acquM compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

t CompahiMItoen Obs. [a. OF. campacUnco : 
see next And -bmob.] Fellow-feeli^, compassion. 

1398 TSBVtsA Barth, De P. R. v. I (Tollem. mS.X I’e 
membre lease greuid ha> compaciens (igaa compassion) of 
be membre bat is more greuid. r 1489 Jjupy Myt (x88a) 

IV. 1137 Haua compatience 1 liouctAa JBneis 

vtii. ix. 69 To naue comp«nens and pitie Of sour awln 
wofull king. 199a Aar. Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 96 Thai 
use the knawlage of evil men to thahr seile and compaciens. 

tOo]llpffi*1^At9 a, Obs. Also 4-6 -olant. [a. 
OF. compacientt -patient^ ad. L. compatieHt-cm, pr. 
pple. of compati to suffer with.] buffering along 
with, sympathetic, compassionate. 

ti|8a WvcLiF X Pit. iii. 8 In prayer be )e cmnnacient (tj88 
ech* suffringe wiUi othere). i^tg Douglas Mneis 1. ix. 69 
Art thou nodtit the ilk compactent Eneas T 1561 T. Norton 
CaMds Inst. 11. 150 Wa haue not a Bishem that can not bo 
compatient of our infirmities. xd|d Buck Rick, lU^ 86 (R.) 
The same compatient and commcMient fates and times. 

Compatztot (k^mp^ triat, -psB t-). [a. F. 

comp^rioto, ad. ll compatridta^ f. com- with‘f 
patriota countryman : see Patriot.] 

1 . One who is of the same country with another ; 
a fellow-countryman. 

idii SrxEo Hist. Gt Brit ix. viU. f 46 With the. .blmid- 
ahed of innumerable their Compatriots. idSs E Hookkb 
PreL PordagdsMyst. Dw. 107 Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat, (185*) II. 318 
They, .are ready to think a compatriot braver . . and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowktt Piato (ed. a) 

V. 108 We.. may well say to our compatriots that not to 
possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2 . edtrib, and atij. Of the same country. 

1744 Akrnsidb Pieas. I mag. 1. 60a To my compatriot 
youth 1 point the high example of thy sons. 1784 Uowpbr 
Task 11. 838 That Oiathsm's language was his mother 
tongue, Aiiid Wolfe's great name compatriot with his own. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, 11 . vii. 11. wet#, He does not 
seem a favorite with his coinfMitriot critics. 

Compatxiotio (‘fftik), a, [f. prec. + -10, after 
peUrioile \ cf. F. compairlotiqsu^ Of or pertaining 
to compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann Rev. I. 33a Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a compatriotic interest 1884 
H. ZiMMBRN in Gentt Mag. Feb. 131 To please my com- 
patriotic and foreign friends. 1889 HarpePs Mag. Sept 
o^x Our compatriotic sonnet 

Oompa'tnotiB]ll. [f. as prec. -¥ -ibm : cf. F. 
compatriotisfue.'] The position of being com- 
patriots ; compatriotic feeling or sympathy. 

X794 Resid. in France (^ 6 . J. Glffiard) ll. (17^7) xio Two 
young Englishmen, with whom 1 used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, xritbout acknowledging our compatriotism. 

Mayhbw Germ. Lffe 4 Mann. 1 . 1x9 We in the hospi- 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 
.. the sights and curiosities of the town in whidi we were 
resident. 

Compaynable, -paygxiable, obs. ff. Comfam- 


Oompayne, obs. by-form of Compart q.v, 
Gompear, obs. f. Compxeb sb. 

Compeaur (k^tapl*j), v, Sc, Forms: 5-7 
oompere, 5-8 ooxnpeir, (6 7 oompAre, 7 com- 
peer), 6- oompCAT. [a. F. compar-oir (pres, t., 
now obs., compere's to appenr fortnAlly before a 
tribunal L. compdre-re to be present, appear, L 
com- together, with + ^r^rtoappear. Cf. Appxab.j 
tl. To appear, make one’s appearance^ present 
oneself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxvii. i, On y* morowe Galaad & 
other knightea Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
1933 Bbllandbm Z«tojr iv. (xSaa) 320 All the princis of the 
ciete oomp^ So this convencioun. xsyd Brllbndbn Cron. 
Scot xiL vL fjan.)i Vlk man began tofeir his life, and durst 
nocht oompeir quhare Mskbeth was. a xdog Montgomrrib 
Navigediotm 136 Our Maister soon his lyttil yhissell cheird ; 
Hismarinem incontinent coapeird. ctdds Mrq. Aroylb 
in Hart Miu, (X746> Vlll. 89/a Requesting them .. 
to compeer inddenly in this kingdom. 

2. s^c. Sc, Law. To appear in a court, as a 
party to a cause, either in pmon or by counsel. 

etipa Hbnryson Mot. FaS., Tale ff Dea » Schir 
Sdieip, 1 charge thee atraitly to compeir. s^ L^t Se, 
Minuters hkAed. Parhede Cerr. (sSsj; ao6 Summon, charge 
and warn the tbrasaid Anne to compere before the siJd 
Snperintendants. 1987 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1907) • 38 Pro- 
curatours may oompeir for ail persons accimed. 1837 Giu 
LBna EeapPPop, varans, iv. u. 3 We must all compeare 
before t^Jadgment seakof Christ, sdqy H. Moex SongtsP 
Sonin, ii. it. xxviii. But what shall steer The erritm scdsm? 
when shall they compear In contreversiel 10^ Tme 
Neneos^f, 449 Toe Prince of Orange, being eked and not 
compearing, his EsUte and Lands ar nmwid on. 1786 in 
Lockhart Scott (1839) 1 . 179 Compeared Walter Scott and 
presented an Indenture dated 3tstMaffch liuit entered Into 
between him and Walter Scott his son. s8Ba Daily Tel. 8 
JoIyi At Glasgow the t wenty -sec on d dayof llardi eighteen 
handrad and alxty^ve yean. In presence of Sir Archibald 


■4v«^pf4t, Com* 

iwa^^m^er, whe*.deiBlim . 

t 3 . ^ToappgRr.tobtRBt&IWi^^ 
iil3 Brluiwmui JLitty 90 {Jostt) TKs tieMona 
aganTs tbaime con^am. .that he ^s mmbniWilt So de. 
Hence fjemftiftBf vbt. ib, md jM. ot 
afiay GiLLtant MiW,»Pop, Corm, tti. m S7% Thmm dk- 
mmdtssam adght aerim the mori mJuaiiiyAMraaihii nac 
compearing. Med, Sc^ Lam. Tim onnqpee rin g dffimder. 

OompffiariPffinoffi Qt^pl^ rins). St.lm* Also 
5-7 oompeiraaogt 6-7 oompgniMB. {a* F* 
comparanco^ nme, f. comparoir to Compbaa: 
subsea. agaimUated to the latter ; cf. APPMASAMtli.] 
1 . The action of oompcaring» or formally 
aenting oneself in court as a patty to a cause. 

1407 Se, Acts 7 ms, t U597) I lox (n them of ilk Sdifan* 
that awe comprirance in Parliament or Cmmolsb if3f 
Stbwart Cron. Scot, 111 . id Wliame, Bmther to Xmi 
Malcolme . . and of his Comperance befbir King Henrm m 
Ingland tueiching Noithumoerland* 1663 Sraummg TVveA 
Chat. 1 «i8im) aoTor his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not compear were put to the horn. igi8 Scoyr 
Rob Roy xiv, * The justice took the word 0* the tone for the 
compearance o' the tither.' 1884 Brit, 4 For. Eu$ag Roo, 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from Uie aynod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, 

1 2 . Appearance (of many together), ran. 

1667 H. Morb Div. Dial. v. xxxviu. (17131 5>7 The whole 
Skie was filled with Myriads of Myriomi of ahaphs in thk 
great Compearance, 

Compea*na&t. Sc. Law. [f. Compbar v. ; cf. 
F. com^rani in same sense.] One who compears 
in a court of law, etc. 

1987 JSV. Acts ^as, IV,, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commie* 
sioneris will, .minuter jusqce to the oompeirantis. .and the 
non-compeiraniis to be left last in the roll. 

Compeare, obs. form of Compur. 
Compea*rer. [f. Compbar + eb.] One who 
conmars ; see also List 0 / Spurious Words. 
t Oompectilia'tioil. Ols.rare^K [f.h.com- 
together 4 - pccHndre to comb, f. pecten comb : see 
-ATioM.l Union of the hands with the fingers 
interlocked, like two combs. 

1644 Bulwer Ckirol. e8 This Comprctination or Weeping 
Crmse of the Hand is elegantly described by Apuleiua 

Compeer (k^mpl*‘j), tA Forms; 3 ovimpar, 
4 oomper, 5-^ -pyro. -1 po» 5-7 oompere, 6-7 
compeare, oompier, oompeere, 4-7 compeer. 
[ME. corner, a. OF. comper, f. com- * Por{pecr), 
since ifitb c. written /otri^L. par-em equal, 
See Pber, Pair, F or the vowel cf, door F. e/wr. 

Perh. in sense e identified with F. com/drst med.L. sswf* 
pater, fellow godfather, gossip, familiar.] 

1 . One of equal mnk or standing ; an equal, peer. 

s Moo-m Alexander 3^-^ ** ' 

mgls all c ' 


:ander 33^ pe kyng witli-outen compere of 
. 1990 Ykree Lons 4 Ladies Load, r. hi 
1 . 467 Three CBvalieros. .Without compeers 


kyngis all othire, 

Harl. Dodsteg VL , _ _ 

in compass of this world, idle T. Tavlor Titus HL 1 The 
Clergy, .will be lodged by none but their compeares. ^ , 
Jbssop Angst of Eph. vf That. .Timothy or Titue were 
meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the 
byters of Epnesus. sBB6 Diet, Hoi. Biog. VI. soo/x ] 

eniighl 


meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres- 
byters of Epnesus. xBB6 Diet, Nat. Biog. VI. soo/x Brian 
Boroimhe . . has been often praised . . as an enlightened 
patriot, a compeer of King Alfred and of Washington. 

2 . A companion, associate, comrade, fellow, 
exays Pains of Hell 64 in 0 . E. Misc. txa Bynd.* 
cursia leuers witn here cumpeni. And cast ham in k* fuyre. 
itjfo WvcLfP fudg. xi. 36 wbanne she was goon with 
firiawis and hlr compeers [1^ pleifcris]. e 1386 Chaucbx 
Prol. 672 His frend and his Comper. 1444 Fabvan v. Ixxxiii, 
He axed lodgynge . . for hym and his Comperys. sEsp 
Rastbll Pastyme (x8xx) 103 This kynge . . sent for Pirn 
Oaueston his compyre and advanced n^Tu to great honour, 
zdeo Holland Livymn, vi 084 They conversed together, ae 

■ ■ M). " ‘ 


bearded 
lewd 


n to gi 
sersed ^ 

colleagues and compeeres lcomparee[. ifiza Drayton Polg- 
oib. xviti. 296 His marshall compere . . and brave commili- 
tsnt. tng Somxrvii.lr Ckase 111. 3x7 The fierce Arab., 
with his Troop Of bold Compeers. s86a Maho. Goodman 
Exper. SisterofMercyex^^e recruit, .is at once subjected 
to discipline bv his compeers. 

+ b. Used contemptuously. Ohs. 
idto D. JoNSON AUh. iv. iv. Your sooty, smoky-be 
compeer. 1719 Porx Odyss. xx. 378 No more, ye 
CompMrs, with lawleu pow'r Invade my dome. 

8. One associated with another in the view of 
the speaker or writer. 

>574 Marlorafs Apoesdiks 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election. 1633 Costlie iPkore 
III. iii. in Bullen O. PI, IV, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbrace in Steele, our cause is gm. 17191 
CowpBR Odyss. VI. 109 Wealthier than his rich compoen. 
tSoQ-io Colbridgb Friond (ed. 3) UI. 320 The haraaguas 
of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 405 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of bis compeers were, .animated against the Whigs. 

4 . transf. and fig. 

sdoq Drayton OmU 697 The Hedge-Sponow, and her 
Com^re the Wren, i^a Addison Sfeet No. 4x8 p 9 
llie Nightingale [selects] her Ruuical Compeer. 1869 
Hseschbl Fam. Lect. Sc., The Sun S9 The sun . . among 
these gloiions compeers [starsL 1884 Gerfs Own Paper 
aoo/3 As a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer. 
Hence OoxapoowHlilp, position of a compeer. 
x69s Pxvton Catastr, Ho. Stuarts (zygx) 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. 

t OompBOir, rt. Obs, rare, [f.j>rec. ib.] tram, 

, me inucsteA 

^ — Trwo, xsp Elcaa 

loue's proud Fane which ^ ^ « 
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/kir#Mi (1848) vr/i So(Mi«r let the meuntoini bend. < Than 
BAlIurne Btoop their skjr-compeering heeds. 

Oompeigny, -eny, obi. I Compact. 
Compeir, obi. f. of Compbar. 

Compel (Minpe 1), V. Formi : 4-5 -olio, 4-7 
-•II, 7 - -el. Pa. t.Aiid pple. compelled, pr, pple. 
oompelling. [a. OK. compilUr and comfieUir 
( 14 th c. in Godef.) to compel, ail. L. comptll-in 
f. €om^ tojfether +/y//-/>vr to drive.] 

1. tram. To urge ineiiitibly, to constrain, oblige, 
force : a. a ])eison to do ml thing (the usual const.). 

^1380 Antnrist in Todd 3 Wyclif 116 pe first 

pertkccutiun . . Whenne cristen men weren compellid bi 
exilynuis betjrncjM^ and de|ns, to make Sacrificea to ydols. 
138a VVYci.irCfW. it. 3 Nether Tyte. . was compellid for to be 
circuimidid. c 1386 Chaucrk Fnttons T, F si8 If so be 
that the lawe compcile yow to swere. 1477 Karl Rivsrs 
(C axion) Dkiet lu, Whiche grace.. hath compelled me to 
aette a parte alle ingratitude, itfi '1‘. Norton Caivin'i 
Inst. I. 48 He is compelled to do him serutce. x6ix Bible 
LHk* xiv. 21 Compeli them to come in. 17^ Roerrtiion 
Cha$. I'\ 111. XI. 315 As they could not persuade they tried 
to compel men to Iwiieve 1874 Grbcn Short Hut. lii. 139 
Hunger compelled him to surrender. 

b. a person to a course of action, etc. 

1541 Baknkr ] VkM . (1573) 3»8/i Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it fehastitie]. 1651 Hubbrs 
Lntiatk. 11. xxii. tea To compeli them to performance. 1667 
Milton /' /,, vi. 619 Ifour proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 1767 Bahfer 
No. 63 I. a77 A most excellent lady, who wan compelled 
into a marriage with my betrayer. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott 
Na^Uon 11855' IL *6 Russia should unite her arms with 
ours, and compel that pt>wcr to peace. 1889 Rubkin Q. 0/ 
Air I 12B Compel the idle into occupation. 

0 . with simple object ; To constrain, force. 
s$a6 A'/jfr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 19 Though it [grace] 
miiy not compeli the wyll ot man. 1335 Covrroalk Job 
xxxii. 18 For I am full of wordes, & the sprete that is 
within me, cumpelleth me. s6^ Milton P. L. xii. 175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies, .thir. messase to regard, Must 
be compclld by Signes and Judgements dire. 

2. t ft* To take or get by force, to extort. Ohs. 

aiSooinGairdner Throe \itkc. Chron. Camden 76 [They] 

compelled, disjpoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
catteli, vetaylf, and richea 1399 Shaks. Hen. iii, vi. it 6 
We give expreise charge, that . . there be nothing compell'd 
from the Villi^ea 1601 — AlTs IVetl iv. iii. 356 And 1 
were not a verie Coward, Tde compeli it of you. 

fig. sSag Scott Anne of G. i, Men, who -compelled from 
the toil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

b. To constrain (an action) ; to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity ; to exact by 
riglitful claim ; to command. 

1671 Flavbl Fount. Z.^ vl. 16 He compell’d the Devil's 
assent. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelira by force, etc. il^ 
Froudr Hitt. Eng. (18^8) I. L 3^1 The government had no 
power to compel tubmiuion to injustice. 1880 M''Carthy 
Own Times Hi xxxviL 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. 

8 . To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl.) in the 
literal sense of the Latin : To drive or force to- 
gether; to gather into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poetic.) 

1447 Bokrnham Seyniys (Roxb.) 33 To thy tabernacle 
compelle not me. c X430 Castle Howard Life^ St. Cuth- 
hrrt (Surtees> 509 pair frendes . . Corapeld paim to hair 
eryuge. 1390 SrRN.sKR F. O. 1. i. 5 She had this Knight 
from Tar compeld. 1606 G. WfooDCocKB] tr. Hist, tvstine 
s8 b, They compelled the thirty Tyrants out to Eleusis. i6a8 
Hosbrs Thueyd. (iBssi 1S9 Having compelld them within 
their walled towns. x6aa-8e Hbylin Cosmogr. iv. (1689 133 
They . . sent out 300 Home and scx> Foot to compeli them 
back unto their Ships, a Drydrn (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field, Now friendly mix'd, and in 
one troop compeli d. 1704 Swirr Bait. Bks.^ Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. 17S0 Poi*r 
/AW xin. 454 The fatal tye Is stretch'd on both, and close 
compell'd they die. 17B5 — Odyts. vii. 991 By heav'n's high 
will compeli’d from shore to shore. 1830 Tbnnyson In 
Mem. xvii, Such a breexe Compell’d thy canvas. iMy 
Athenmum x Oct. 499 He can, Zeu8>like, compel the clouds, 
b. To force by pressure, compress. Obs. exc.fi^. 
i#97 Tomlinson Renode DUf. 77 Wine is compelled from 
the grapes into ho^eadt. Trrnch Epist. Ch. Asia 
(i86x) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the limits of their system. 


t4. To overpower, constrain. Obs. rare“^K 

1697 Drydrn Ptrg. (x8a6) II. 971 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell'd. 

Compelln, obs. form of Compltnb. 
Compellable (k^ped&b'l), a. Chiefly in 
Wal use. [f. Compel + -ablb.] 

1 . That may be compelled : 9k. to do something. 

1531 Dint, on Loews Eng. 11. x. (1638) 76 l*hey were not 
coinpeUable by no law to make amends for the trespas. 
16x8 '>9 Rushw. Hut. CoiL 1 . 687 The King is not com- 
pellible to call his Parliament. 1767 Blackrtonr Comm. II. 
1B3 Joint-tenants .. are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. sSgy Toulm. Smith Parish 436 The 
Parishioners, .are compellable to put things in decent order, 

b. to something {e.g. military service). 

1849 Sbldxn Laws Eng, 1. Ixx. (1739) 1B7 lliey are .. not 
compellable to foreign service, itw Ayliffb Parerg, 455 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto. 

c. absol. 

s8b3 Bp. Mountaou App. Cutar x. 97 He doth it accord- 
ing to his Will, not compellable in the proper acts thereof, 
im R. CoKB Justice rind.. Arts 4 Sc. 7 The outward 
tenses are petieet, and therefore compellible. 


■f- 2. Compnlsonr. Obs. 

1877 YABaANTON Eng. Improv. «« The Register Is voliui- 
tary, not Gompellable, so he that wui Register ssay, and he 
that will not may chuse. 

Hence Oompo'Uflililj Oifv. 

1818 Todi^ ComPeliably, in a forcible manner. 
Ooxnpallant, var. f. Cumpellemt. 
f CompgllfttR, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. compeltdi- 
ppl. stem of eom^lldi e to address, accost : sec 
-ATE 3.] tram. To address (by some particular 
name or appellation), call. 

a 1838 Mbdb IVks. irbjp »t S. Paul, speaking . . to that 
mixt multitude . . compellates them. 18E8 Hickbs Spec. 
Bratm Virg. 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 

Oompallation (kpmpdl/' pn). Now rare or 
at ch. Tad. L. compelldlion-em addreising, n. of 
action 1 compelldre : see prcc.] 

L Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress ; the words addressed to anyone, arch. Obs. 

1803 Holland Piutarck's Mot. 1361 Mine opinion is, that 
this writing Ei . . is an entier salutation of it selfe, and a 
coi^.Jlalion of the God. 1809 R. Barnard Faith/. Sheph. 
67 Compel lation : which is a calling vpon the Hearers, to a 
cunHideration of the thing spoken, xesa Rogers Naaman 
484 His oompellation, Incline thine eare, hearken unto me. 
184R W. Amks Marrow Piv. 973 That which . . doth infer 
a cumpellation of the Devill to receive his heipe or counsell. 
1849 Roberts Clavie Bill. 478 An Apostrophe, or affection- 
ate Compellaiion of all that passe by to be . . touch’t with 
her sorrows. 17x1 Reflect. WalTe Hist. inf. Bapt. 191 At 
each compilation piittliig him [the baptis'd person] down 
into the water. x8 ^ Sir F. Palcravb Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 
i6r Having completed the introductory coinpellation he 
continued. 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 
1643 UssHBR Body Div. (1647 • 353 A Preface of compella- 
tion. .in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven. 
1891 E. Taylor tr. Behmen, Lfe 493 Amaxed at the 
.Strangers familiar compellation of him by hLs Christian 
Name. x86a F. Hall Hindu Cauons Dram. (1865) 93 The 
rules of compellation, to be observed by the persons of the 
drama. 

b. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of address. 

1643 Sir T. Brownb Relig. Med. 1. 1 58 That name and 
compellation of little Flocke, doth not comfort but deject 
my devotion, a 1858 Brome Lotte-sick Crt. iil ii, Mat. 
My soveraign Lord. Str. 1 like that compellation. 1749 
FiKi.uiNO Tom Jones xvi. ix. He was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 184S 
Trench Mirac. i. (18691 104 So far from any harshness, the 
compellation ('Woman '] has something solemn in it 

0 . The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 
a person (or tiring) ; an ^pellation. 

1837 Bastwick Litany 11. x6 The worst things are varnished 
oner with finest names and compellations. 1854 Gayton 
Pteea. Notes 1 v, vi. 90a Abraham . . agreed with her . . to go by 
the Compellation of his sister. 1677 ^twt. Venice 317 Ho- 
norius .calls the Repubhek of Venice by the Honourable 
title of Most Christian, .under which honourable Compella- 
tion, etc. x8og Kendall Traxt. III. Ix. a Among the more 
modern compell.'itioiis of the federalists, the favourite onoa 
are traitors, torie.<i, etc. 

f 3. Reproach, reprimand, reproof ; a calling to 
account. [So in Lat.] Obs. rare. 

1838 Blount Glossogr., Compellation, a blaming or re- 
proving. x8sjB UssiiKR Ann. vii. 863 Such compellations 
and imprecations, as calamitous times are commonly the 
witnesses of. i6te R. Coke Power 4 Suhf 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons. 

OoxnpallatiTe (k^mpedativ), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. compelldt- (acc Compkllatb) 4 -ive.] 

A. Oilj. Denoting addrea. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation : « COMPBLLATIOR 3 b, C. 

1638 Stanley Hut. Philos. I. viii. 41 Compellative Is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as : Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men. 1830 P'raseVs Mag. 1. 909 Many a 
gentleman, .fully entitled to such a compellative. 

+ b. —Vocative (case). Obs. 

1^ J, W. Gibbs Pkilot. Stud. (1857) 47 We hare, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative, 
t Compe'Uatory, a. Ohs. rare'’ K [irreg. f. 
Compel t/.] Compulsory. 

1397 G. Cavendish Life iVolsey (R. Suppl.), That a king 
and a queen should be. .constrained by process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common persons. 

Compelled (k^mpe-ld), ppl. a. [f. Compel v.] 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated : see the verU 

1541 Barnes Whs. (1373) 398/1 Compelled chastitte is 

anitist the institution of the Gotpell. 1801 Shaks. All's 
Well II. iv. 44 A compell'd restraint. 1893 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. HI. xxi. (X876) 879 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

b. Path. Compelled movements i involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or lesion of 
some part of the central nervous system ; com^ 
petted position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. 

1877 tr. Zumeeeds Cyet. Med. XII. B39 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed m affeotioas of the 
cerebellum. 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected Obs. 

1813 A W. Browne Brit. PaH. 11. iii. Upon his brow Con- 

tlnuall bubbles like cmtapelled drops. 

Hence f Compollodlj, adv., in a forced manner ; 
by compulsion or constraint. 

1390 C S. Rkeht Relig. iS, Feede . . the flodee of Christ, 
not Qompeliediy but willingly. 01803 T« Cartwbioht 


Confist. Rhenu N. T. (t8tB) 438 (They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but fiookly) the spirituall power. 

Compft'llanti OU alio -ant. [ad. L. comjpeUetrt* 
em pr. pple. of compeWfre to Compel.] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 Mrs. Browmino in Blackw. Mag. LXl. 535 Most 
full m invocation, and to be Most instantly compelhuit. 
1873 R. Congbevb Ess. (1874) 480 I'he compellent coo- 
tagion of great exampleB, 

impeller (k/mpe-lai). [f. as preo. -h -KB l.] 

1. One who compels or constraint 

MX577 Sir T. Smith in Strype L(/e App. iv. fiSao) 154 
What pleasure shall the compelled par^ have of the com- 
pellcrT 1638 Blunt Vey. Levant 117 (!'.) That due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained between the compellers 
and the compelled. 

2. One who drives ; fig. one who guides or rales. 
See also cloud-compeller s. v. Cloud sb. la. 

>877 B7 Holinbhbd Chron, III. 886/z That this man was 
..cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. i8n 
Scott Pirate xxviii, Stem compeller of the clouds, thou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kennar. s886 Nbaue 
Seq. 4 Hymns 181 'Zeus father'., compeller of tempesta 
1884 Literary Era IL 147 First the creature and then the 
compeller of the movement. 

Compelliillf (k^mpe'liQ), vbl. sb. [f. Compel 
-INO L] The action of the verb Compel. 

1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 111. xvii. 132/9 Whan 
teruauntes trauayll in the sondaye by compellynge of theyr 
soueraynes. x84a Milton ApoL Smect. (1851) 3x3 These 
inconveniencies and dangers follow the compellingof set 
formea 1848 Tebnch Mirac. introd. (1862) 96 THb ex- 
pectation that . . there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

Oompe'lling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -INO l^.] 
That compels : see tne verb. 

1608 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. ii. X4x Vnder a compelling occa- 
sion. 1830 Tennyson tn Mem. xsix, With such compelling 
cause to grieve. 

Hence Oompe’Uingly adv. 

x8m Jkr. Taylor § 9 (R.) Probably, obscurely, 

peradventure : but not evidently, compcllingly. necessarily. 
1887 Mary Linskill In Exch. for Soul 111 . Ixv. 953 Her 
hand was laid compellingly upon the arm of Damians. 

Compenable, -abuU, -abyll, vars. of Com- 
PANARLE, a. Obs. 

Compenoe, var. of Comfbksb v. Ohs. 
Compend (kp*mpend), sb. [ad . L. compendium'. 
see below. Cf. stipend.^ ^ Compendium. 

iMdDALRYMFLB tr. Leslie's Hilt, Scot. (1883)41 OftheSey 
caltM. . the cause of this our compend, permitis vs nocht copi- 
ouslie to expone. 1840 G. Wattb tr. Bacon's A dv. Learn. 397, 
I would principally advise, .that Youth beware of compenas 
and abridgements. 1796 Morse rimrr. Ceog. I. 596 A com- 
pend or syllabus of tneir lectures. sSn Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1 859) 193 The Compend of Aldrich . . has fumi-shed, 
for above a Century, the little all of Logic doled out . . by 
the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. x88x W. K. 
Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ch. )x The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine 
Articles are compends. 
b. tramf. and fig. 

1649 Declar. Lords 4 Com., To Gen. Assemb. Ch Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities. 1877 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 4*v He shewed . . vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as a compend of the whole. i8te J. Payne xoox Nights 
1 . x 89 He’s such a compend of beauties. 

Oompe'Bd V. nonce-wd., to narrate briefly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng, xiv. Ixxxiii. 345 We shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Men. 
tCompendage. Obs. rare~K [f. L. com- 
pend-tre taken in the analytical sense of ' hang 
together* -f -aoe ; cf. appendage^ A mass of things 
hanging together. 

S773 Hawkbbworth Voy. IIL 441 A scarlet flower, that 
seemed to be a compendage of many fibres. 

t Compendanoe. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. 
•f -ANOK : cf. dependance."] Confederation. 

1858 UaSHBE Ann, ^63 The . . designe of working men off 
allyanca and compendance with Prusias. 

tCompendia*rioiui» a. Obs.-^ [f. I,, com- 
pendidri‘US concise, compendious, f. compendium 
(see below) + -ous.] Concise, abridged. 

17M-6 in Bailbiy (folio). 

tCompa'ndiaruit. Obs. rare, [f.aext'f -lET.] 
A maker of compend iums. 

1679 PRANCB Addit. Narr. to Here, .the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed. 
tO<Km;^*ndiAX7, sb. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
eompendtari-us short, compendious, f. compendium : 
see below. The sb. represents L. compendidrium, 
the neuter of the adj. ubm subst. : see -auium, -aby.] 

A. sb. A compendium. 

1389 Nashb Pref. Gresnds Arcadia (t8x6) 7 Their ouer- 
frau^t studies, with trifling compendiaries. s8aa Mirsbl- 
DBN Free Trade 49 An Emtome or Compendhuy of all the 
former Statutes, a xfiji Donnb Serm. xxxii. 3x8 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgmant. 

B. adj. Compendious, expeditions, krief* 

s8oo Bp. Bablow Anew. Nameless Catholic ao A Com- 
pendiary limitation. 1677 Galb Crt. Gentiles II. iil xoo 
T o circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under him power, sfles-ig FuasLi Lset. Art x. 
(1848) 531 That oompendiaiy method which . .has ruined the 
arts of every country by reducing execution to a recipe. 
tCom^Hdifttai/^/* a Obs. [ad. L. earn- 
pendidt- ppl. stem or compeudidre to contract, 
£ compendl-um.l Contiactra, eliminative. 
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iMt Na« Ckri^M T. t«$ Ib Um fovnd cmn* 
Mndm bladder it tby brda£^ iHt ^ tJium 
Ep. Ded.» Your dittlaadue eacdaltude and eoe^pendiaie 


. , lndiAtllfp V. Oh, [f. L. im^didi ^ : 

■ee prec. atid 8 .J tfwts. To eum upconciMly. 

sdS4 J. KfHo fVAe ^Jatitrn • That which coDclndeth and 

•• - n 

1 theaa noiea in a 

„ . CaawMWN. I That 

■acred Map, in which we have cumpeadiated the summe of 
thoae choice favoura from above. 

Heoco Oonpo'ndUltor, one who compendiates. 

i6m PaAWGB Add£i. Harr, aa That other Reuiarque of 
the Gompendiator. 

t Oomi^dle. Oh. Coxpindium, 

IS74 Nbwton Htmlth Mat. 5 Sundrie soitei of exerciw. . 
affTMble for them, into whom 1 namely have penned and 
written thia compendia 

tOonipe*lldlmmfe. Oh. rare, [In form from 
L. compend‘ire 4 - -mint: the feme follows com- 
^tedium, ~euSt etc.] •> Coicfbndium. 

x 6 o$ Timmb Quersit. 1. xv. 6p Philoiophen cal man the 
comMndiment or abridgment of the greater world. 

tCompendio'nty* Oh.'“^ [ad. late L. 

compendtSsitdt-emf f. campmdidS’US \ see next.] 
CeifPCNDIOUBNXSe. 

1730-6 in Bailxv (folio). 

OompendiOlUl (kjAnpemdias), a. [a. Anglo- 
F. ^compendious OF. eomfendieux^ ad. L. com- 
pendios-us advantageous, abridjrod, brief, f. 
pendi-um : see below and -0OB.J 

L Containing the substance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinct, summary ; comprehensive 
though brief; esp. of literary works; also of their 
authors. 

1388 WvcLia Pr*f. E^. Jtr&tm* 73 Seuen epUtlU, as wel 
goostly and mystilc as compendiouse. c 1400 Apol. LolL 75 
^ newe lawe^ compendiosar & more complet & more prom* 
ablar )>an ani o)»er lawe. c i4as Metr. Prt/. HamtpoU't 
Psalttr^^ CompendyouH short |^e & profetebul To mannys 
soule. e 1460 StaoM Purr ad Mmtam ^ in RrU Ani. I. 
158 Thof that thu be compendious of sentence, etsto 
Barclay Aftrr. Gd. Matin. (1570) A j, This litle treatise in 
■tile compendious. 1370 Ascham SchoUm. (Arb.) 6a. s6os 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vi. f 1 Man . . an extract or com- 
Mndious image of the world. 1677 Hat.s Contempt. 11. 9 
It is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little. 
177A T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry HI. 8 A compendious 
analysis of the chapters which iom 


chapters which 
184a Arnold Led. Mod. 


form this . . compilation. 
’. Hist. iL (1878) 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 
t2. Of a way, method, or process: That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitous, direct ; 
summary. Obs. 

c S400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) viii. a8 He hat will go first to 
Babilon By anoher way mare compendious han Thafe tald 
off. 1608 Carbw Cornwall i lyaj) 143 A way not so safe as 
compendious, when the tyde is out. s6bs Burton Anat. 
Met. 111. iv, I. V. (1676) 4XWS, I think the most compendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam, s^ 
Fuller Pisgetk iv. iiL 58 lliis compen^usjiaia^e betwixt 
Egypt and Canai 


naan, a xW Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems 
<7775) X41 The compendious art to lye and cheat. 1669 
woKLiDGB Syst. AgrU. (x68i) X05 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant MythoL L 504 The 
most compendious pa-ssage to the shades below. 

fb. Economical. Obs. Cf. Compendidr 3 . 
*S 64 , R. Scot Discov. JVitcAcr. iv. ii. 59 Thedivell avoidcth 
■uperfluitie as much as he may. . If the divell were so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, etc. 

to. Profitable. Obs.^* 

1613 R. C. Tabu Ajph. (ed. 3}, Compendtous, short, profit- 
able. x6f8 Blount Glossogr,^ Compendious, very profitable. 

Gompandiously (k/^mpe-ndiasli), adv. [f. 
prec. 4- -LT ^.] In a compenaious manner ; briefly, 
concisely, comprehenBivmy, summarily. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. i. (1495) M 4 ^ovr we 
woT Speke shortly and compendyously of theffecL rt4oo 
Rom. Rose 3346 Now wole 1 shortly heere reherce. . A 1 the 
sentence by and by. In wordis fewe compendiously, igdf 
Paternoster (W. oe W.) Ay. A ryght profy table treatyse 
compendiously drawen out or many & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men. 1610 £r. Hall Apol, BrrmnisU | 33 Ihe 
Articles of Religion, .as they are compendtouslie set downe 
in the Crede. 1857 Whewbll Hist. Indue Se. 1 . 15 No 
other way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Oottpendiousiiais (k^pe-ndiusote). [f. as 
prec. 4 - -NIBS.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveness, conciseness, brevity. 

x^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxL (X495) 368 All 
th^ce of the day u ended voder compendionsnes of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. tgad Tindalb A'. 7 '. Ep. to Rdr., I'o 
bring to compendiousneu thnt which is now tcanslated at 
the length, igfit Edbn Arte id Nauig. Aijb, 1 .. haue 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a bnefe compendious- 
nessc. xdga Banrtsv BeyU Lect. v. 146 The Inviting easi- 
nesa and compendiousness of this Assertion. Morlev 
Voltaire (x88o) ise This outward ease and swift compendi- 
oiisness of speech. 

Compendium (k^mpemdU^mV PI. -uma, -a. 
[a. Lm compendium that which is weighed together, 
a sparing, saving, abbreviation, f. compmd^ire to 
we&h together, t. com^ + pendire to weigh.] 
t L A Miort cut ; ‘ the near way ’ {J.). 
s68s MuLCASTBnPeeiV6ms xlii.(x887) 258 1 He] may perhaps 
wish for some way without Granuner, and cotiat a Com- 
pendium. 

2. An abridgement or condensation of a larger 


woric or treadsB, giviiqt ^ tmm and snhatanoB^ 
within Bmaller 

xg|9 NabmeP ^ Areadh <i6t6) v These mm 
..doepwaddi^capedtlBinhaTO em 

Halb Prd, ReUds AhSim 5 There were an incredihlt 
number or ..Votniiiis of their Laws; whereupon ftwt .. 
Prince . .leduoed them into a het^ Compendium. 1793 T. 
Bbddobs Medk. Evid. 79 The writers of compendiums of 
mathematics and nattiraf^ilosophy. i878HuxLBy/>6M&^. 
Pref. 6 Many highly valoaMe eompenaia of Physi^ Ge^ 
graphy are extant. 

jSg, 1607 WALKiMOTOit Opt. Gian xv. <1664) 158 Others, 
hawng but the compendium of excellency, he aims had it 
in the greatest volumns. 
b. An epitome, a summary, a brief. 
i6ea Middlbtom Psum, Lem v. hi. You understand my 
cane now? I do. .here's the compendium. laspDaAVTON 
Legends Prof., By way of Bride or Compendium. 1713 
GuardiiM No. 78 indexes and dictionaries . . are the com- 
pendium of all luiowledn iH) b brschbl Pop. Ltd, Se. 
iv. 1 30 (1873) Admirm Fitxroy's interesting compendium 

of the state of the barometer, etc. 

o. trassrf, and fig, A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature ; an abstract. 

sPamRetum^. Pameus. iii. iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compendum of all iniquity. 1^ Sia T. 
Hbsbbrt Trav, 031 Great Brittune, a Compendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 Stbrnb Serm. v, 
xia A case, .which may be looked upon aa the compendium 
of all charity. 1863 Gbo. Euot Romola 1. vi, A com- 
pendium of extrav^anoes luid incongruities. 

d. An abbreviation whereby two or more letters 
are expressed by a single character. 

1833 S. Fabbr Recapit, Apost. 88 In the construction 
of these compendia or . . contractions, the compendium r 
was framed out of the two distinct cursive letters c and r. 


fd. Sparing or saving; economy of labour, 
space, etc. Obs. 

1638 Wilkins New JVorld 1. (1684) ^9 Shewing a Com- 
pendium of Providence, that could make the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. 1691 Charletok Mphes. 6 Cimm. 
Matrons 11. (1668) 71 Nor do we think that aubstraction a 
loss, but a Compendium, x^ Wilkins Reed Char. 37a 
Double Consonants. . for the Compendium of writing, are . . 
expressed by single Characters, a 1734 Nosth Lives 1. 
948 The judges, for compendium of travel, took the first 
town . . capaioie of receiving them. — Exam. 111. x. (1740) 
660 These Methods are usm for Compendium. 1793 Smba- 
TON Edystone L. • 39 llie manner . . is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. i8ia Wood- 
house Astron. xviii. X99 The sole object of this . . is com- 
pendium of calculation. 

t Compendiitti v. Obs. [f. Cokpekd + -izx.] 
irans. To ^itomize, abridge. 

X693 Api>i^ Clergy Scot, 87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compenoise that Book. 17MI Wodrow Si^, Ch. Scot. 11 . 
11. ix. asQ, I find them compendised by himself. tTsa D. 
Spence (title\ Ariihmetick Compendiz’d. 

Gompenetrato (k^pe sArrit), v. [f. med.L. 
compeneir&l^ ppl. stem of compenetrdre : see Com- 
aiid Pbnktratb.] tram. To penetrate in every 
part, parade, permeate. 

1686 Bovlb Free Eng. 359 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask. How a Corporeal Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Parts. 1830 F. Mahonv in FraseVs Mag. 
XIV. ox Animal matter, .imprecated, or, to use the school 
tenn, ^compenetrated,' by a spiritual essence. 1893 Cdl. 
Wiseman Fahiola 73 The world .. felt itself surrounded, 
filled, oompenetrated by a mysterious system. 

Goilipenetratio& (ki’mpenftr?! J^n). [n. of 

action from prec. : cf. mod.F. eompMtration.'] 
The action of compenetrating; mutual penetration. 

180a Plavtair lllustr. Hutton. Tk. B46 The compenetra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances. 
1849 J. Wilson in Biaekw. Mag, LXVl. 85a This absoip- 
tion and compeoetration of the two ideaa. 

t G 03 lipe*lUiable« a. Obs, rare. [a. F. com* 
pensable ^zAth c. in Littr^), t compenser to Com- 
FENBX : gee -able.] Capable of being compensated. 

i66x Fbltham f.^x677)s<io Futuredanger, noway 

compensable by the short delight. 1696 in Blount Clossogr, 
lyas in Bailby ; thence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

t Gompe'lUiaiitf « • Obs, rare. [a. F. cotn* 
pensant pr. pple. ; see Comfbbbb.] Compensating. 

1604 F. WHITS Rep^ Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make oompensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne. Ibid, 449 By Satisfaction be vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfactuin, not oompensanL 

Gompaiuiate (kp mpdns^t, k^pe-ns^t), v. [f. 
L. comfmsdt* ppL stem of compens&re to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, etc., f. 
com* -b pemarCf frequent of pendire to weigh. Cf. 
COMPEVBB. 


The first pronunciation Is that now usual in Eng^d, but 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing diets, liad until 
4:1850-70 only the other, which Is also that of 18th c. 
poets. Tennyson has both : (co*mpensated) in the Prineess 
X847.] 

1. tram. To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for. 


1696 Ariif, Handsomeness (xdfia) Bx Those happy delu- 
sions, whereby we. .compensate those our deformities. 1660 
H. Moib Gedliness 541 To compensate their neglect. 
■699 DAMnsa Voy. 11 . hl i. 6 The braefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 173a Pops Ru. Man l 181 Each 
seeming want compensated of course, ssfia FAi.coNRm 
Shipwr. 1. 15 Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
183B Db Morgan kse. Probab, xsa The opposite errors may 
. . compensate each other exactly. 1847 Tbnnvson Prime. 11. 
>33 For often finenem compensated sue. 1864 — Em. A rd. 
049 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


Bydbiuwdnesi. waHa EueEi«€'lsf^TItv^ 398 Hisuidlra 

b. Const, fan If iOKion). 

a6|6$mT. BbowEb Afiw^ m. fHiiAfmnoMpniHEdM 

theS^hofthefiUherl^thiriiiUvdaratlw]^^ S649 
Rommtb Clamis Mibi, sm That they may ooaape as ate the 
bwmnesse of the ground wHh the muRitode of ChitelL 
167a Wilkins Nat, ReEg. aoCowpensoring good with good, 
and not with evil. i^CownR Tatb iv. 194 Co mpen sa ri ng 
his loss with added hours Of looU converse. IbU, vi, tw 
C ompensating his loss By supplemental shlftk the best he 
may. i88e Vinbs Saehr Bet, 684 Ihe loss of wnier .. not 
being compensated by absorption from below. 

0, iOR person. 

1778 Buskb Cerr. (1844) II. 048 To compensate tn os In 
the east what we have lost Irreorverably iti the wCit, *841 
W. Spalding Itafy 6 H. /si. HI. 35 To compansnte to the 
Venetians, .the spollslion they had euifered, 
d. absoi. To make compensation or amends. 

1660 R. Coke Power tb Subj. 176 Let us. .abstain fiom all 
wickednem for the future, and duly compensata. im T. 
Twining Recr. s Stnd, (1889) 05 If it. .has defecM . , it has 
beauties and delicacies which amply compensate. 

2. intr. To be an equivalent, to make up 
1648 Ch.-lands not to be told 49 What proportion of carnall 
things can compensate for things spirituail. a 1677 Bariiow 
IVks. (i686> Hi. 7^ There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 1784 Cowpbb Teuk iv. 
434 Solicitous how best He cuiw compeneate for a day of 
•loch By works of darkneae. a 183s A. Knox Rem, (1844) 1 . 
7s Which could never be compensated for by . , attenuon. 
SB79 FaouDB Ctssar xxiii. 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers. 

8 . tram. To make equal return to, to recompente 
or remunerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

18x4 WoRDSw. RxeursUn 111.801 , 1 should at least secure 
my own. And be In part compensated, rlsl Csuisx Digest 
(ed. s> HI. ^9 To compensate yourself for your rent and 
services. xMo Hauohton Phys. Geog. v. asB Navigable 
rivers. . seem to compensate South America for lu ddiomey 
in coal-beds. 


4. Mech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion ; to make up for (the variations to which a 
pendulum is liable], tram, and inir, 
sSxp [tee Compensating ppl. a. b1. x^S^ E. B. Denison 
Rudim. Treat. Watches, etc. 64 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod. 974 If the pendulum is not compensated it must 
be of wood. 1871 B. Stewart Heat led. a) 79 The fine who 
attempted to compensate for change of length of a pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English doocmaker. 

Hence Oo'mpennatod ; Oo'mpnnaating vbl. sb, 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch 6 Clockm. 190 A cheap, .com- 
pensated pendulum may be niade with a wood rod and lead 
bob. x6S8 Wilkins Real Char. 39 Co*npensating, recompense. 
GoupensAtingt ppi> a, [L prec. 4 --iNo 8 .] 
That compensates. 

17x0 Norris Ckr, Prud, viit. 369 Humility, a veiy com- 
penuting and atoning vertue. iSjg^ J. Martinbau Stud, 
Ckr. 334 The compensating sanctity of another. 1868 
Browning Ring f Bk. vii. 1473 , 1 trust In the compensating 
great God. 1878 J. W. Ebswortn Bag ford Ball. (Ballad 
Soc.) 934 To make the parents give a compensating dowry, 
b. Compcmaling-balancet *pendtUum \ see Com- 


pensation 3. 

18x9 Rrbs C>c£ s.v, Pendulum, Graham's mercurial pen- 
dulum., may Se considered as the first compensating pen- 
dulum. 1874 H. Godfrav Astron, iiL 49 They are comMn- 
sating penaulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances. 

Hence adv. 

1876 TinsUys Mag. XVIIL 50 The Giver of good gifts 

f ives his gifts compensatingly. X8B9 G. Mksedith Diana 
I. xii. b 86 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law's persecution of women. 

GoUMnsatioll (kpmp^ns^'Jun). [ad. L. com* 
pematwn-em (or V. compensation, ibth c. inlittrd), 
n. of action f. compemdre : sec Compensate.] 

1. The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated; counterbalance, rendering of 
an equivalent, requital, recompense. 

1387 Trkviba Higdon (Rolls) VIlI. six His sustres hat 
were his heyres hMde o^er londes h^ribre in compensa- 
cioun. 1997 Bacon CouUrt viii. Ess, (Arb.) 149 If enill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a kind of com- 
pensation. 169X W. G. tr. Cowets Inst ai8 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberiee. 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 359 Some articles capable of be- 
coming manure are introduced in compensation. 1876 
Mozlky Univ. Serm, ix. 188 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of strict compensation, .you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. 

b. Meek, The balance or neutralization of op- 


posing forces. 

1989 w. Nicholson Eledr, in Phil. Trans. UCXIX. 983 
Whenever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 004 The.. axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation . . have been 
called . . axes of compensation. 1837 Magnetism 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
1874 Knight Did, Mtek. 600/9 Adjustment of the screws., 
rendering this compensation a tedious, .operatioo. 
o. Med. (See quot. 1883.) 

1866 A. Flint Pnne. Med. (x8fol 334 The etage of com- 
pensation, .may last for ywx%. t8Sa Syd. See. Lex., Com^ 
pensation . . those conditions by which the effects m con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. It may be ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. 

2. That which is given in recompenie, an equi- 
valent rendered, remuneration, amendi. 

x6xe Shakb. Temp. iv. L a If 1 haue too austerely punish'd 
you, Your compensation makes amends. X776 Adam Smith 


OOMPXVSATIOJrAL, 


IK VVl I. I. vi. 55 11 i« compeiiMtion which th« borwnr w 
iwyft to tb« lmd«r. itii S, Austin Hitt, II. 

^ Thsjr ac4:cpted cpnipeiuMitum in money or in kind. iStS 
Boowning La Saiua* 59 Paiiii with eorry compeMatione. 
b. Amends or rocomiienie for Iom or damage. 
iSoif Kari. Lauoknd. Pt$hi, (1810) i5fl A propmtor 

..entitled to a cunipeniiation for whet hia capiul would 
have produced him. I«|0 RoeiCHTiiON Strm. Ser. 111. U. 
(187a) Men think that heuveii ia to be a compciiaation 
for earthly loan. xMe Tyndali. (i/ac, 1. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined 10 make ua eome compeniuitJon for the Iom. Mod, 
He hiw »ucd the Railway Company for coinpenaatioit. 
They will receive compenaation for diaturbance. 

o. CiVti Law. (.See fjiiot ) 

1848 WuAKTON Law Lex., Cow/etteatioH. .a tort of right 
by aet>oflr, whereby a person who has been aited for a debt, 
demaiuJA that the debt iiiay be compeniiated with what ia 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that caoe, iacquivw* 
lent to payment. 

3. aitrib. and Comb.^ ai compensation aet^ water, 
etc.; com jMuaat ion- balance, -pandulnm, in a 
chronometer, a balance-wheel or a pendulum hav- 
ing arnuigements which neutralize tne effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature ; oompenoation'ourb, -atud, 
etc., parts of such mechanism; oompensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize each other’s effect 
188a {title). Commonable Rights ^Compensation Act. 
180S Hardy in Trant. Soc. ArU XXI 11 . 378 We have nt 
preiient two *cotDpensation halancei. a8^ Brandr Diet. 
.S'r. (N. York) 117 That which is mo«t generally adopted is 
the expansion or compensation-balance. 1^4 ICniuht 
Dict.^ Afech, 600/1 Compensation BaLince . . invented by 
Harrison, of Foulhy, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years— 1738-1761 — to tlie discovery. 1884 
F. J. BttiiVEN Watch ^ Clockm. 66 'I'he *compensatioii 
curb was invented by Harrison/but. .it is never used now. 
»888 Daily Nnvs 30 Nov. a'l The water iMMsing through 
the masonry in a twenty. inch pipe, and into a ^compensa. 
tion house, where . . the millions of gsllons that have to 
escape can be measured to a nicety. 1866 Dickcns Mugby 
Jumet, a79 ( Hoppe) I'he value of the house had been re. 
terred to what was popularly called a *conipensation.jury. 
1807 Wamd in Trans . Sec, ArU XXV. xi6, I send you a 
new *ooropeiisation pendulum, c 186s TnirruN & Ricc tr. 
Sawuef^s Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums . . 
to neutraliice the eifects of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 1884 F. J. Brittem Watch 4 
Clockm. 66 WitK the changes of temperature the *com. 
Mnsation stud moves to and fro. s8^ Pall Mall G. 13 
July 3/1 The bill does not provide for any storage or any 
Vorapensation water to be sent down the stream. 

Oompensatioiial (k^mt^na/'^Joulil), a. [f. 
prec + -All 1.] Of or pertaining to com]X‘nsation. 

1804 Bbntham IVhs, X. j^8 F'or imputation of niotivea 
there should he no responsibility, punitional or compenaa- 
tional. .N, Bushnei.l tricar, Sa<r. 111. iv. 043 Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God*f justice. 

Compensativa (k^mpe'ns&tiv),a. [f. L. eofn- 

pemdL, ppL stem of eompemdro + -ivi. (Mn. 
Browning haa the pronondation co-mpensa-tive.)^ 
■■ CoMFENHATORY. 

1633 T. Aoami Pxp R Peter if. 13 Pious frauds, compen- 
aative sins, stay M. Hudson Divine Xigkt Govt, lu iz. 131 
Compenaative Honour, .to remunerate inte^tv. s8ao H ax- 
LiTT Lect. Dram. Lit (L.)^ The compenaative Justice of the 
old Drama. 1840 Maa. Brownimo Drama e/£xile Wks. 1889 
1 . 10 A compensative splendour. Ibid. 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest z868 Rooxiui Pol. £eom, ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase. . in the money wages . . 
be more than compensative for the general riae in prices, 
b. as sb. ComfxsnsatioiL 

aiaa-3o Lams Let. to Besrtom (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative. 

Hence Oompo'iUMtlTesMB. 

1730-36 in Bailey (folio). 

Compensator (kp-nm^ns^itai). [agent-n. In I., 
form f. compens&re to Cohfknbate: cf. K. com- 
pensatour 1 One who or that which compensates. 

s8B8 Pall Malt G. 19 Apr. 6/1 A compensator, a consoler, 
and a refuge from tiie wrack and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivance or instrument for produc- 
ing mechanical compensation ; see quots. 

1837 BaxwsTEE MoMt. 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. ci86s 
TairruN ft Rigg tr. Savnitf^s Mott. Horology 6B3 Makers 
of compensators. 1867^ Smyth SailoPs Woi^ddt. 460 Mag- 
metic eofm^ensater, an iron plate Axed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needles 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 6ot x CemAeftootor. .a device to 
equaliK the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts. 

Compm— tory (k/’mpe ns&tori), a, [f. as 
prec.4--0Rr: cf. F. compMOtoireJ] Having the 
function of compensating ; affording compensation. 

1601 -a Fulbbcke tst Pt. Parall. 6 Gifu, .called Compen- 
satoriej because they are giuen for some cause or con- 
siderauoiL 180a Palky Hat. TheoL <x8o4) 397 Another 
insunce of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus. 1838 Dx Morgan Ese. Prebab. 14s That the effect 
of successive lapses . . shall be compensatory of eadi other* 
167s WHrrNBY Life Lang. iv. «x mth oompeoiatory pro- 
lon^tion of the preceding vowel 

tOompomae, v. Ohs. Abo 7 oompenoo. Jn. 
OF. com^nser (13th c. in Godef.), Pr. and ^ 
compensar. It compensare compensdre.} To 
CoirpiNHATi, to counterbalance, ft. tram. 

tvn Gown Con/. 1 . 365 Hb sinne was despoased Wkh 
golde, wherof it was con^oosad. i6aa Bacon Horn. Kf/, 1 
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oe8 The loym and Feasts of the two Manrlagea, were 

compensed with the Moumtnn and Fuueimls of Prince 
Arthur and of Queene Elisabeth. i<a6 — Sgitm § 398 The 
Lenath of the I^ht and the Dewt thereof do compence 
the Heat of the Dsy. sU Eemonetr. Army a Officer* 49 
The baziard. .la abundantly compenat by thoee hopes, xym 
J. FaAZES See. Sight In Ess. IVitehcr. (x8eo) 179 might 
compense the want of many other giOla. 
b. intr, 

Southey Paraenay ul 41 For what thou losest 
There is one change alone tluu may compense. 

t OomptTUier. Obs. One who makes com- 
pensation. 

1757 R. Sup/l. Decisions 77 (Jam.) To infer com- 
pensation ,, . it is not enough that the compenser had an as- 
aignation in his person before the other p^y'a cwtent was 
dmuded by assignation. 

Coznper, obs. f. Compabi v., aod Coicpebb. 
tl Comperage. [F. f. compare : see Compebe.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1656, whence in Coles, etc.). 
Compercioner, var. of Compakoiobeb, Obs. 

(i CompaTe. Obs. [a. F. compare, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a child ; hence, male ^ssip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate :—ll compaUri cL CoM- 
PERAOE, CoUPEBB 2.] 

1738 Common Sente (1739) H. 151 In France, there was 
scarce an Old Gentleman . . without a Mistress, nor a Married 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant. 
CompePe, obs. f. Compare, Compear, Compeer. 
t GompareTidiiiata, v- Obs.-^ [f. L. com- 

perendindre to put off (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. comperendin-us (dies) 
third day following, f. com- -i- perendinus, adj. t 
perendie the day after to-moiTow.] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

1683 CocEBaAM. Thenoe in Blount, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Hence f Oomp«reiidlna‘tlo&, a putting off. 

1678 in PHiLi.ira. Thence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

tCompara*iidinoiui« a. Ohs-^ [f. L. com- 
perendift-tss + -ou«,] Prolonged, deferi^ 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

f Oompemage. Ohs. ferron. form of com- 
panage, or companiage, a. OF. compagnago, com- 
panago, f. compagn- \ see Compabion -r -age.] 
Companionship, company. 

e x^5 Partenay xoao Soin ail night dysported . . Many fayr 
songis songe that campernage. Ibid. 3706 A thing 1 shall 
you declare truly, Ar 1 me departe fro your compemage. 

11 Also erron. form of Companagb, q.v. 
tCompartf sh. Ohs, Also 6 oomperite, 
-perte. [ad. 1.. compert-um, pa. pple, of comperi-re 
to disclose fully, ascertain, t. com- -f- par(i)-Ire to 
^et. In meaiiii^ akin to late L. compertorium, a 
judicial inqucbt in civil cases (Du Cange).] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry. 

MSM T. Bbdyll in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camd. Soc.) 
SO Maister Leyghton hath wreten oerten compertes unto 
you. sS3S T. Lboh ibid. 66 Aa ye shall kiiowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. X33S J. Ar Rice ibid, 85 To 
advertise yow of our procedtnges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same. 1330 Latimkr Serm. 4 Rem. (Z845) 
417 When coniperites doth shew what fedities doth grow. 

t Compeit, a. Obs. rare-^^. A scribal error for 
eompt^l^. comptus adorned, dressed (on the head). 

c laoo ApH. Loll. 59 To haue not wih hem . . 3cng men 
kembid or oompeit (St. Bernard D§ Censid. iv. vL ax 
Comptos mdeUscenUs seatm non habere\ 

Compertlineiit, obs. f. Compartmeitt. 
€k)BipaSCe (k^pe-s), v. arch. Also 5 00m- 
peMe. [ad. L. cotnpesclre to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb. Since 16th c. only in Sc. writers.] 
trams. To restrain, repress, curb. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xiv. By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and melajicolye, 1637 
Gillrrfib Ens.-Pop. Crrefu. tii. viii. 176 A coactive power 
to compcsce the turbulent. z8Bo tr. Bnehanmt’s De Jure 
Regni (x68g) 97 A Plaister to compeece the Erwtions of 
Flegm. i6Bx Colvil WMgs Supptic. (1751) 109 Conipesce 
me, muse, these stout bravadoea 1781 Wooaow S^ff. Ch. 
Scot. (1898) 1 . Introd. ai T^onny which was compesced 
^th ve^ much ada 1863 Carlyle Eredh. Gt. VII. xviii. 
iii. 139 Oldenburg . . has coerced and oompesoed them into 
soldierly obedience. 

CompesR, -eat, obs, ff. Compost. 
t CompeateTp V. Obs. [a. OF, eompeste-r m 
OF. composte-r * mcd.L. compostare to dung land, 
f. OF. compost : see Compost (which had also the 
variant comMs(). The -er is app. the Fr. inhnitive 
ending.] To dung, manure. 

s6aB CoEE On Lift, raea. For kine and sheep to oom- 
pester the land. 1608 Vemteir Rep. 1. (xtox) x 8 Or those 
[beasts] which he takes to compester his land. 

Oompetable, obs. f. Comfetible. 
t Compete, V.^ Obs, rare, [a, F. eompHer 
(14th c.), ad. L. competht in its earlier neuter 
sense, *to fidl together, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be due’, t com- together 
•h petire to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, tsy 
to reach, strive after, sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From tha later active sense of ztMR^jy^wa have CoMrETH 
the twoaensei are intcimixed ia the derivatives that 
fellow, but zNMQfe/RMor, •enm', cem pet ornt. eompeSiUe, aod 
thaer derivatives, belo n g ia tiM maia to thm eeate.] 


oaimffinroB. 

imtr. To be sultsble, applicable, or ^oompetaBt ^ 
1341 R. Copland Cs^ydods Qaeot. CMirtnr.. There bea 
thramaneieloflyiRturesorfoimigeRl. One & mcamatyu^ 
and it competeth to newo woundes, and fimctures. 

CompotO (k^pf t), v/t Also 7 oompala, 
[repr. L. compet-tfre, in its post-classical active 
sense * to strive after (something) in company or 
together *, f. com- together •f peiSrt to aim at, go 
toward, try to reach, seek, etc. : see prec. Ko 
Btith sense is recognised by Littrd for mod.F. com- 
puter ^ but Cotgrave has * competer, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto ; also, to belong 
or appertaine to’( *prec. vb.); also, ‘to demaundi 
or sne for the same thing that another doth* (which 
corresponds to this), h lorio 1598 haa It. competero 
* to contend or striue for any snite, office, place, or 
dignitie,' [161 1] ‘ to contend or striue with another 
for maistrie* ; Minsheu has Sp.compfter * to be meet 
for, to agree with’ ( * prec.) ; ‘ to sue with another 
for anyming, to contend or striue for any suit, 
office, or dignity’. The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, eompetor\ cf. also Compe- 
tence, Competency, senM I. Though in occa- 
sional use in 17th c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor in Todd 1818, Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 
‘ now not nncommon in speech ' ; by critics, in 1824, 
it was styled ‘ a Scotticism ’, and * an Amefican 
discovery J 

1 . intr. To enter into or be put in rivalry with^ 
to vie with another f;i any respect. 

i6ao Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy xvH, The Church pf 
Enaland iz blessed with a true clergy and glorious ; and 
such a one aa his Italian generation . . shall never presume 
to comMte with, in wortninesse and honour. z 6 ^ Ham- 
mond On Ps. cxxxix. 15. AnnoU 677 No embroidery or 
carpet-work in the world can compate with it. 1733 
GnthHds Trial lai (Jam.) Also the man here giveth up 
with other lovers ; as they compete with Christ, he resolves 
not to be for another. 7 a z 8 oe Milner (Webster i8a8), The 
sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the inspired 
authors. sEaa Heber L(/ir Jer. Taylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of leaniing 
and genius. sBa6 Southey in Q, Res*. XXXIV. xoi Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might . . compete with the 
greudeat trees of a Sumatran forest. 

2 . To Strive with another, for the attainment of 
a thing, in doing something. 

1795 Southey '^oan of Arc \\\. iBa Competing with him 
to protect the Maid. S803 W. Tavloe in Ann, Rev, I. 974 
Ail the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
regiments. x8aa[M. Davenport Hill] 

905 Ail hia endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented ^ them. s8aa Db Quincey (R^’ew ^pree.) in 
Lend. mag. 411 From his use of the Scotticisms ^succumb*, 
'compete ..he ought to be a Scotchman, z^ Blaehro. 
Mag. XVI. 690 Another class of transgressions, in our 
author^ we shall now enumerate to compete '—(an Amer- 
ican discovery! 1873 Jowxtt Plato (ed. 9) V. Diffe- 
rent persona should compete with one another in oidcing 
questions. 

b. esp. in commercial relations : To strive with 
others m the production and sale of commodities^ 
or command of the market. 


a 1844 Campbell Poems, Revisiting Sc. River iil, Till 
Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed. And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 1837 Ruekin Pol. Econ. 
Art 59 Let the paper manufacturera compete with tho 
government. iSro Jevons Prim, Pol, Econ. 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with ohopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower theu* prices. 

CoaipoieilO# (kp ropfiens). [a. F. compitemt 
* competencie, conueniencie, suffioiende, aptnesse, 
fitnesse, agreeablencsse ; also concurrencie, com^ 
pettitorship ’ (Cot^.) : cf. It. contpeteutia ' compe-* 
tencie, conuenienae, also contenaing for one same 
thing ’ (norio\ Sp. ccmpetencia 'competencie, cor- 
riualitie ; sufficiency, conueniency ’ (Minsbeu ) ; ad. 
L. competostiia (post-class.) meeting together, agree* 
ment, symmetry, planetary conjunction ; f. competent^ 
pr, pple. of com^irex see Compete and 2.] 

I. In sense of Compete 

1 1 . Rivalry in dignity or relative position, vying. 
1994 Caeew Huarus Exam. Wits by. (1596) a66 Man. . 
seeing that the angels with whom he had coin^tence wcfu 
immortall [cf. ' Mime a little lower than the angels *]. 

IL Jo sense of Compete v.i 
t 2 L An adeouate supply, a sufficiency of Ohs, 
<897 Shaks. a J/en. /F, v. v. 70 For competence of life I 
will allow you. That ledca of meones enforce you not to 
euill. s 683 MAesiNGBM Bondman iv. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted To each man's proper use. 1714 Gay 
What dye call iff PrelioL Sc. jl 1 will have a ghost ; nay, 
1 will have a Competence of Ghosts. 1940 Gbay Lott, m 
/Virew<x775) xoz Such apiivate happineesfsupposinga mall 
competence of fortune) fs almost always in one's power, 
d. A sufficiency of means for living comfortably ; 
a comfortable living or estate ; * Competenot 3. 

163a MAasiNGEa City Metdam iv. 1, 1 shall be enabled To 
make payment of my debts to atl the world, And leave my- 
self a competence. 1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War^omm. Min. 
Bh. (1850 6s To appoynt to Ur one oompetonce out of bir 
said nusoand's esute. 1714a Youmo AV. Tk. vi. sm Aooei- 
petenoa ie vital to content, 13 Jamb Austen Emsma 1 14 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 
Uttle estaMw sltys BoAcaia EoeurPhaoos L 6 He had bean 
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ltft«ometmncoiik|nifDteliyMt&tlMUr. «iii ftnpMsMUiB 

y. ImgfttmU 11. M lUni ^oonoMsoce «»4 tot. 

b. Th« coodiUoii having oafficient meoiia for 
living comfortably ; eaiy drcomitanocifi 

ifgfSwtrr JmH, /towv it. vi. <R.\ Itotrvt, Alniglitv 
Providtootl JoNt wkkt you g*vo me, compeltoe. tyfi 
loHUMM JUmm^diT No. «o6 ? 9 They . . growled away tntir 
latter yean in diacooteifM competeoGe. «ti4 Woeoaer. 
£xctirsim vl Wka. 496/1 Robbed of competeaea* And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1664 TaNNVtoN £m^ 
AnL 6e Seven happy yean of health and competenee. 

4. SufRciency of quallBcation ; qaiiacity to deal 
adequately with a rabject. 

1700 Burke /V. JPro. mz To make men act eealonsly u 
not In the competence oflaw. 1796 — • Avf* A</. Wka. 

i^s 11 . 8s 8 Conferring upon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone within their competence . . to bestow. i8eg 
Fostes Ess. ii. vi. 198 Even the experience of failure e^- 
ments his competence, i860 Tvitoall doc. 11. xxi. 3^ To 
doubt my own competence to understand it. s86e W. B. 
CAaPBNTER in igtA Caw/. 595 Naturalists of the highest 
oompeteiioe in their respective departments. 

b. esp. Law. The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity or admitslbili^. 

1708 IS Kxrsky, Comffsttnsej or Csmf^tsncy in T.aw, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
1807 H ALLAN Const, Hist. (X876) III. xvii.^ia The court of 
eenion . . possessed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
x886 Sir £. Fry in Lavs Times Rsp. Llll. 633/1 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee, . 

e. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. 

Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi It^fndows %i By force 
of his own fair work's competence, a iSga Hamilton Logic 
(i860) II. 46s It shows at a glance Che competence or ln< 
competence of any conclusion. 

t Competenoer. Obs. mme-wd. [f. prec. -i- 
The possessor of a competency (of means). 

i6bi R. Johnson IVap to Glory 36 * A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.' Proove that 
^iiion . . Then we should have, in stead of a Bisliop of a 
Church, a competencer of a Church, etc 

Compatanoy (kp'mpf't&si). [ad. L. eompe^ 
tmtia ! see -enct. For the sense-history see CoM- 

FETENOE.] 

I. In sense of Compete » * 


1 1. Rivalry, competition. Obs. 

>594 Carkw Hnarids Exam. WiU xiii. (1596) 933 If dif. 
ferenc<» of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into coin* 
peiencie, the one. .getteth learning in a trice, and the other 
..can small skill in the matter. 1599 Sanpyb Ettropm 
(1633^ 67 The Dominicans strive in competencie with 
tne Franciscans in all thttigs. x6oo £. Blount Unitirtg 
Port, to CasttU os This competencie seruing as a spurre. 
1604 Edmonds Ooserv.^ Cmsars Comm, ao I'liings of greater 
conditiiin are ulwayes iniurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Fbrrkrs tr. yaldes* 
Cons id. 194 The men of the world . . have no competency 
with them. 

IL In sense of Compete 


1 2. A sufficient supply ; a sufficiency of. Ohs. 

16x6 Bullokar, Compeiencie. sufficiency. 16x9 Dalton 
Country Just. xl. (1630) 91 Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience. 1639 Fuller Holy iVar 
I. ii. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of 
inhabitants for some hundred years after. \ifjQ Claren- 
don ConitmpL Ps., Tracts (17x7) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight 1709 Steele Toiler No. 91 F x He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfluity, a 1734 
North Lives (x8a6) 11 . 365 ComouRsioas to return with, of 
which be had a competency. 

8 . A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life ; a competent estate or income. 

1998 Barckley Felic. Jlfon(x63i)67 A Competencie inffi- 
cient preferred before surfeit, idax Burges /Wx. Tithes 8. 
1645 Pagitt Hrresiogr. (ed. 4) 163 He would have them to 
have competencies. X749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) II. 
399 There is no happiness in this world without a com- 
petency. 1899 Smiles Self Help viii. so6 To retire upon a 
competency to his native town. 1878 K. Peacock Mabel 
H. 11 . 1 . 7 John . . might leave his daughter a competency. 

b. The condition of having a sufficient income; 
easy circumstances ; Compbtbnob 3 b. 

Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 7 Superfluitie comes sooner by 
white haires, but conn^tencie Hues longer. Morse 

Amer. Geog. 11 . 46 Their general competency is greatly 
owing to contempt of tyrannic fashions. 1803 Wellesley 
Disp. 36s A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 98 Competency— a 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity ; CoK- 
PBTEKOI 4 . 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace iil. VIII. 351 The loan demon- 
BtratM, in regard to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 
*836 J. Gii.rert Ckr. Atorrem. ix. fiSsa) 986 It is not within 
our competency to imagine. 1848 C. BrontH J. Eyre x, 
To give satisfactory reterences as to character and com- 
petency. 1898 J. Martinbau Studies Chr.y^ To deny 
the ethical competent of the mind for this ofiiM 

b. esp. Law. The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity. 

1997 UANiEL Civ. H^ares tv. xxii. 'Whose competencie was 
of tender touch : although his might was small, hb right 
was much, ifige Exere. come. Usurp. Power Bt They that 
teach, .the competency, yea duty, or any that have force to 
play the Magbtrate. 1767 Blackstonb Comm. 11 . 377 The 
judgea were extremely strict in ngvd to the credibility, or 
rather the competency, of the wttnestei. di|g6 Froude 
ffist. Eng. (1856) 1 . V. 449 She refused .. to aocnowJedge 
the competency of the tribunal before whidi the was 
called. 


Omptlmt Mo s 

toutt 0-4 oomp«t#ala»4 ooiiiRa> *P4H| «p 7 l 88 i^ 
[a. F. iompiimt * term de droit * (t5th e. in Utttd), 
and ad. L. eamfaUnt-om auitable^ fitting, proper» 
lawful, pr. pple. of iompaa^ in iti neuter aeufei : 
see Compete o.l] 

tl- Suitable. tit» appropriate, proper. Oh. to 
general senic. 

ciApe Apol Loll *4 Rner bl oponuntte, or nonpetent 
aoordaun^ to be redf to fit it, ci4|e Lvoa Eoelms vl L 
(»!| 54 ) >4^0, What maner torment . . Wer coimietent, conen- 
aple, or cond^e To him. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (xSto) 445 
And to kepe hlr fest in competent place be the aUennan 
and mabtraa assigned, 1934 Mona Passion Wka la64^ 
God in the creacion of man, gaue lo hym two states : one, 
competent and conuenieiit for hys mortal nature. 1947 
Booedb Introd, Enowl. J. (1870) xsy Good vytales, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ala 1607 N. Fairpai in PhU, 
Trims. II. 549 A common Sudorifick..in cumpetent time 
relieved him. 1791 Smeaton Bdysions L. (1793) I 199 
Materiab. .very competent to our purpoee. 

2. Suitable to a person's rai^ or poaition ; suit- 
able or sufficient for comfortable living, arch. 

1440 Close Roll 93 Hen. F/, A competent annuite for lyff. 

A I I •• ' _ 


mesUy bad. makes such as are godlie both 
and glad. 1691 Nicholas Papers (x6§6) 1 . 949 To have a 
oon^tent Joynter for her ana estate for her children. 1667 
E. CHAMBERLAVNadTi. Gt. Brst, I. 111. X. (m3) 044 Officers. . 
who have all competent salaries. 1889 Geotb /*lato ]. iil 
198 I.eaving a competent property, s^ Dicev Real Prop. 
tit. I X. Z15 If she [a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent bouse shall bo provided for her. 

8 , Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount or 
extent. 


CX440 Gesta Rom. 1 x 1 . 957 (Harl. MS.) A semly yonge 
kny^te. .he woHe fijt for yow. .yf ye wolle yeve to him com- 
petente salarye 149X Act 7 Hen. VI/, c. 14 As muche 
therof. .as shuld be competent or nadefull to the seid re- 
paracion. 1571 DiucBa Pantom. 1. xxxv. IJb, Draw a 
Btreight line of competente length. i6e6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 108 Harmony requiretK a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evelyn Pomona vj. 1x799) 66 A competent while 
before Christmas. 1791 bMBATON Edyttono L. (1793) f eyt 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. 1817 Ja8. Mill Beit. India II. v. ix. 705 Mr. Pitt's 
bill . . being now supported by a competent midority, was 
passed into an act. 

t b. Sufficient but not going beyond this : fiiir, 
moderate, reasonable, enough, Obs. 

>535 J' Mason in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11 II. <5 Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce : all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc. be unresonable dere. 1581 Mulcabtkr xxxiii. 

(18871 Such as be newly recouered from sicknes . . must 
content themselues with small and competent exercise. 
z6a5 Bacon Ess.^ Vicissitude (Arb.) 576 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast 1780 Harxib 
Philolog. Enq. Wks. (1B41) 409 Greek was STOken with 
competent purity in Constantioople even to the fifteenth 


century. 

4. Adequate or sufficient in quality or degree. 

1597 Moklev Introd, Mus. 76 You haue giuen me a com- 
petent reason. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. ii. | 4 Had 
brought their work to some competent perfection, sttg 
Burnrt tr. More*s Utopia Pref. x He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
of the other, xfipx Ray Creation i. (1704) 78 Necessary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(1869)111.387 Impossible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing. 18x7 Keati^b Arm/. 1. 63 A model 
of this mountain . . would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. 

5. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
to ; properly qualified, a Of (arsons. 

1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 7^9 The King asked 
him only of the Tourney, of which he might be a competent 
councellour. lOos Bentley Boyle Lect, iv. tsS A matter 
..allowed by all comMtent Judges. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) 11 . 907 The merchant . . will ne competent to 
this measure whenever he finds It a necessary one. 1896 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability WkB. (Bohn) II. 41 If all 
the wealth in the planet Bhould perish . . they . . know them- 
selves competent to replace it i860 Tyndall Clmc. l ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide. 

b 

1660 Jkr. 'Taylor Duct. Dubif. i. ii, Religion is our com- 
petent miide. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 57 
Our sight.. is not always competent for determining the 
absolute want of light 1878 Huxlbt Physiogr, 197 A 
river is competent to effoct its own purincauoa unless 
overtaxed with pollution. 

6 . Law. Legally qualified or sufficient, a. Of a 
judge, court, etc. : Possessing jurisdiction or au- 
thority to act ; b. Of a witness, evidence, etc. ; 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible; 
o. Of a case, etc: Within the jurisdiction of a 


court. 

14B3 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy conqietent juge. 1936 Act 98 Hem. 
VIII, c. X4 8 6 Any competeate courte, hauynge turysdio- 
tion in the place. xNBx Lambarpr Eiren. 111. U. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1643 
3 Years Jos, i, vaSeUct, Harl. Misc. (1793) 310 Some few 
words couching the nature of the proofs* which in such a 
case are competent 1708 J. Cuambrrlavne St. Gt. Brit. 
11. II. vi. (1743) 38a The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others. 1788-78 Black- 
stone Comm. III. ni. xxiii. (cd. 8) 360 All witnesses, .except 
such as are infamous or such as are interested in the event 
of the cause . . are competent witoesros. t 803 Law Rep. 

g . Bench Dhr. XI. 597 it has been held . . that . . an action 
r damages was not comoetent against a supreme judge 
for a censuie passed by him . . on a oouiud. 


7, Marti 

^ ^ due," , 

open or Adfo Ablip 

by nile^ ItfbiflaAtc. 

■014 SauiaM Tiiko Hat. la Soia atoto aro proper 
notes of Souemigntia ; as Mstoie wito blto topato 
to none bid supreme Prinoss, ilio Locaa lmd.n, 
1 . 1 to That, periiapi, It the Privlto ot mUSSm Auto 
and Preserver of things, .but Is not compmeat to liay ittitU 
Being, i ffi g m BLOmtrwm Comm., It b not omiifitMit 
to Che defondant Co allego fraud iu tbo platodC tM 
Palbv Enid. HI. iU (1817) 986* 1 iMnk that Itb 
to the Chrudaii apowgiit to tecttro thb 1 
STEroaN Lama Essg. I. 104 Thoto k b i . 

Parliament to legislate for cbe ootooies. Ulgt X. L . 

Now Anal Logical Forms 76 Havk^ pa r t i o ul y 
elusions where univtmal are competent. — Sia w« 
Hamilton ibid, 134 Two arrangements are compclent. 

1 8. Compatible, congraoua «mM. Ohs. rar^ 
a 1670 Hackbt Aba. Wimams t. (xfios) 198 Tb M 
competent with obeobnoe than light with oarkneRii 
1 8. ? Requiring coropetenoe. Oh. 

1700 Swift Mod. Edne. Wks, 1759 II. 11, 93 How. 
great share in the most competent parts of publtck manai 
ment hath liecn. .entrusted to c 


flO. quasi-ni/v. In circumatanccs of competencUf 
*567 Skagbr Sch. Vsrins in BaJbeos Bk. 394 Ye that 0 x 4 
poore, with your state be coutente, Not hatUuge wberwlth 
to bnie conipetente. 

t il. quasi-rA A competency. Ohs. 

*575 Brieff Disc, troub. Frunchford 196 Their are |M| 
paste 17 or x8 wbiche haue competent ynough* tu liue Ypuiii, 
X0S4 Seldkn TBlos Horn. 935 Ao annuall siiinme and com- 
petent. , 

Co'mpfotai&lb th. Eccl. Hist. PL alio «aintaa, 
[ad. L. competins (in Auguitine, Jerome, etc. | 
*competens vocatnr qui post instmetionem fidci 
competit gratiam Chniti , Isidore Orig. vii. xiv. 
§ 8), pr. pplc. of competbrt iu iti active sente, * t6 
strive after something in company *, usually in pL 
competcnics as a name of the class.] A candidate 
for baptism. 

0x695 Vines LortTs Supp. (thy) 4x3 Men and women! 
competents or oandidate.s of this Sacrament. 1699 H; 
L'Kstnangb Alliance Dhr. Op. 060 Infants ahd compe- 
tents. 170s C MATnm Magn. Ckr, iv. iv, (189s* 79 Men, 
who were catechumens and competentes. btm W. KiEVRt 
Serm. 1x5 In the first, the Competent promsed to thb 
effect, 1 renounce Satan, etc. 

Compfotetttlj (kf)’mpftdntli). ada. [f. prec. 
adj. T -LY In a competent motnier (see theadj.) t 
t appropriately, snitably; sufficiently, adequately; 
t moderately, fairly, * pretty * ; t comfortably (ill 
circumstances) ; with legal competence. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. ^ Oonably or competently, €om» 
petenter. 1489 Caxton Chms. Gt, 944, Xxx poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1940-1 Elvot Image Gov* 
IS He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to muche, but com- 
petently. i6n CoRVAT Cmdities 363 They sro compe- 
tently stored with hemp. 1691 Fuller Abel Redw., 
Luther (1867) I. 58 He had hU health pompetently well, 
but that sometimes he was troubled with the headache, 
i66e Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. l ii. iil. • 99 She b not 
competently instructed. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., Butler, 
WoM mentions biro as competently wealthy. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 111. ii. | 97 note. That the reason itmlf shall be 
competently enlightened. 1884 Ln. Sblbokns in Law 
Times Rep. 15 Mar. 60/s Whether on that subject a bye- 
bw might or might not have been competently cme. 

Co'mpetentneM. [f- u prec. 4 - -mbsu.] 

Conmetent quality, competency. 

x8i6 J. Gilchrist Philos, titym, 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 
t Conpatibi'Uty. Ohs. [f. ncxt + .XTT.] The 
quality o7 being competible. (In the quot. »com^ 
palibtHty.) 

Hammond 19 Serm, Wks. 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
with camall desirea 


t Comp«til>l«! a. Ohs. Also 7 -able. [app. 
f. L. compet-fre to be suitable or fit, to correspond 
(ace Competent), or f. its F. repr. compJt-er in 
same sense + -ible. (Godefroy has one example at 
a F. competahH^^* competent* of 149 a.)] 

1. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. 

oraeu. Four./. Beasts (1673) >^7 The stroilitude b 
in their spotted fdcins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. th$ Bratiiwait Aread, Pr. 11. 35 How 
could they . . receive any competible share in a client's en. 
forced bounty. 1640 — Boulsier Lect, 8 Truth is, to a 00m- 
petible eye, nothiug more intimately moving than beauty, 
b. Const, to. 


*686 Fbmne Bias Centrie x|}a The coate-armor of the 
Auncestor is competible to all his children. 1669 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. so These, are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1667 Towerson Baptism 15 Circumebion 
was not competible to those of the Female Sex. 

c. Const, with. Here there is sometinaes con- 
fusion with Compatible. 

1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon. (1649) 404 It is a divine 
. . Principality . . nor it this competible wttii any creature, 
zdae Hevlvn in Vernon Lfe Heylyn (1683) 949 The Com- 
mission, .is thoi^ht to be neither conmtablenor consistent 
with it [viz., a GmYocationl* 1691 Hossas Govt. 4 Soe. 
xviii. I A 350 The miracles whidi were onely competible 
with Christ. i66e tr. Amyraidus* Treat, cone. RHig. hl 
ii, 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of In- 
dinerence be competible with any of these Religions. 



OOKPXTIBLBirxaS. 

8. LsmIW competeot 

SuwotBV Dmrv (i 8 j 0 ) Bjt, 1 eoald iH>t luM 
pemons my competiblc BccuMeri. 

t CompenblaMBS. Obs, The quality of 
beinir competible ; propriety, fitneu. 

<667 H. Mobe Dht. Dim. i. exe. (1713) W The competl* 
bleneM of vuch Properties as they mutt be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there it any aoch thing at a SplnL 
Compatiiitf(k<toprtiq), ///.«. [f. Comfwi 
vA 4 -lino That competea. 

iMa Rubkin Muntra /*. (1^) xoj The gradona or loving^ 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
thinga iB6f Gladstomb Jw>. Mundi L (1869) xi The 
CycRc Poems . . never attained 10 an equal or rompeting fame. 
Mad. Several of the competing poems have been publiahed. 
Competistar: see Cojiputibt. 

Coilip6titiO]i (kpmp/'ti’Jon). [ad. !L. 
iitiSn-em agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, n. 
of action f. competgre : see CoifPiTH.] 

1 . ^The action of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the same time* Q.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in connexion with 
competitive examinations. 

«i6oS Sir F. '^iLWtComm.^ 96 Though there were grudging 
there could be no competition. 1671 Milton SamMcn 476 
God. . will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Coixiee &u. Mar. ^ubj. 1. 
(1709) x^o Where there is so much of .. Competition, and 
Uncertainty, you must expect Selfdnterest will govern. 
s8m Mill Libarty iii. (1865) 4j/x Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. xi68 
M. PATTiaoN Acadam. Or^. 65 ft is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without this training. Mad. 
The place will be filled by <^n competition. .These scholar- 
ships are now thrown open to general competition. 

0 . Commerce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for custom between those who have the same com- 
modities to dispose of. 

179} Rkntham Emanc. Calonias Wke. 1843 IV. 41a From 
high profits in trade comes influx of traders — from influx of 
traders, competition emong trader. — ^from competition 
among trader^ reduction of prices. sSga Hr. Martineau 
Each 9 All ill 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight. 187s Ruskin 
Muncra P. Pref. (x88o) 13 Vulgar political economy asserts 
..that wages are determined by competition. iMq Pall 
Mall G. ao Feb. ta i The war of commerce which, under 
the name of * competition *, goes on unceasingly. Med. 
Mojctm. Competition is the life of trade. 

0 . In Sc. Law applied chiefly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankruptcy, Mtween creditors 
claimiug in virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences, 

d. QcmxX.for \ formerly also f/a. 

1804 WiLLiAMB in FarUscue Papart 004 In the competicion 
for Boe unworthy and mcane a remote iiortherne Deonerye. 
m x8a6 Bacon (J.), Competition to the crown there is none 
nor can be. atjeo Drvoen Now . . there is no com- 
petition but for tne second place. Mad. The competition 
tor the appointment will no aoubt be severe. 

e. In, into competition. 

s6eA Bacon Adv. l.eam. 1. viii. 1 4 The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire, aifoi 
Donne in SeUctiane <1840) aoo Brin^ the honours of this 
world into the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal weight of glory in heatien. 1660 R. Coke 
Jast. Find. Ep. Ded. 5 Ko man presumes to stand in 
competition with you. lyaS Morgan At^’ars I. iii. 70 
They are a very small inconsiderable Tribe, in competition 
with thoM 1 treat of. 1786 Men. Inchbald Pit iell you 
what II. iiy You woit'd not, even in idea, put him in com- 
petition with me. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. | a8. 104 The 
highest claims of the older Law are not to be put into 
competition with that Dispensation. 

2 . (with a. and //.) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; a match to determine relative excel- 
lence ; a trial of ability in order to decide the 
superiority or comparative fitness of a numlier of 
candidates. 

x^8 Sib H. Cabby In Fariescue Paper* 56 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him. 163B Massinokb 
Maid ef Hanattr 1. ii, Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the garland. 1781 Cowpbb CaMversatian i6x 
Few competitions but engender spite, And those the most, 
where neither has a right. Mod. For the next lot put up 
(to auction) there was a keen competition. When does the 
rifle competition come offt 

8 . attrih. and Comb,^ as competition price ^ rent, 
scholarship, one decided by competition ; oompe- 
tition-wallah [UrdQ -wdld « L. -arius. Eng. -er\ 
an Anglo- Iiid. colloq. term -■ CoMPfCTiTioNBH ; 
applied to members of the Indian Civil Service 
admitted on the competitive system, when first 
introduced in 1836. 

1863 All Yaar R. X. 003 (heading! Competition Walluhs. 
i 8$4 rsEVELYAN (/iV/v)^ Letters of a Competition-wallah. 
ibid. 0 The stories against the competition-wallahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Hailcybury men. 1873 
Maine //ir/. In*t. vi. 175 'Inough the Irish expression 
translated * rack-rent ' cannot . . denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 1878 Sat. Rev. 15 June 7^0 (Y.) The Com- 
petition-Wallah, at home on leave or retirement, dins per- 
petually into our cars the greatness of India. t886 Pall 
Mall G. e8 Oct. 6 a In an architect’s office . . competition 
sets of plans. 1887 Ibid. 14 OcL e/x legislation on the 
principle of the competition-curbing Acts, 
t Comp6ti*tion, V. Obs. rare» [f, the sb.] 
To compete. 

1649 Carobll Marbut Epidem. (1650) 85 If. .any thing of 


720 

tMr own .. shall provldntially aompatitloa wldi the pab- 
liciue good. 

[t prec. ib. -IB.] One 
who tweet part io a comp^ition; a competitor; 
one who enten a service, etc., competition. 

• 1840 Iacksom Creed x. ▼. Wks. 584 Cornelius his 
oompetifioner for the bishoprick of Rome, a 1841 Bp. 
Mountacu Acie f Men. (18^) 455 lltle Enoch bwh not ee 
yet tasted of death, being a competitioner of etemitie. 1884 
Timu 7 Nov. 6/5 A g;c»od deal ot reactionary agitation has 
been going on . . against the new class of compethionerB. 
s88g Sat. Rev. e8 Mar. As6/e One of the first batch of the 
oompetitioners. s888 ibid. e8 Aug. 30a 

t Oompati’tioiMr Obs. rare-l [f. Cox- 
•f pRTiTiONifR.] One who joins another m peti- 
tloaing ; a fcUow-petitioner, a Co-PjniTiojfKiL 
i8a8 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 13a They speeke to the Seints 
ianquam depreealereit vet Petim* ^mprecatare* , . mouing 
them to bee competitioners with vs to the throne of grace. 

Compatitiva (k^mpe-titiv), a. [f. L. eompetit- 
ppl. stem of eompetlfre (see Comfstic v.‘^) •f -IVB.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterixed by competition ; 
omnized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examiaatian : an examination for a position 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who * pass the 
best examination ‘ in the subjecto prescribed. 

1809 in Seuthey* Lett. (liyS) Iv. X44 Some half competi- 
tive, naif co-operative eocieties. x^ Hr. Mabtineau 
Moral It. 40 Whether thoee returns ore appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the membm of a co-operative community. 
s8s7 Toulm. Smith Parish yjBTha uncarefulness, .of public 
companies, and the risks arising from competitive enterprise. 
x86o Mill Repr. Govt. (1865* 140A The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. 1861 Dickens Expect, 

X, A competitive examinatioD on the subject of Boots. 
Hence Oonipu*tltiwUljAfu.; Oompu^titiTaauaa. 
.1888 Sat. Rev. V. 435/1 The cadeu had been several 
times selected competitively. 

Oompatitor (k^l^mpe’titai). Also 6-7 -tour, 
fa. F. eompititeur (i6tn c. in Littr^!, or Iti source 
L. competitor^ one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-candidate, rival, agent-sb. f. com- 
petPre in its active sense : see Comfstb v.^ The 
accentuation indicates adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com- 
peti'tor^ co'mpetitor.'] 

1 . One who competes, or en^ges in a competi- 
tion i one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking It; a rival. Const. another; 

fo^ (t oft to) an object ; in a sphere or match. 

x^ Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Av^l. (X546> R n b^ The 
noble Amilcaret of Carthage, competitours of the Scipions 
of Rome. Allen Admen, bo In suche a number of 

competitors of the croune. xgtt Shaks. Til. A. 11. i. 77 
They..Mnnot brooke Competitors in lone. 1597 Bacon 
CoMurs i in Ess. (Arb.) 139 Diuers competitors to a place. 
1803 Knollks Hist. Turks (J.), Hie brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom, xdpx Luttrkll Brief Ret, (1857) 

II. 301 Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
tenancy. S7xa Stekle Sped. Na ara F x To be no Man’s 
Rival in Love, or Competitor in nuRiness. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plate ted. a) V. 333 To give judgment on the competitors. 
X878J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 11. L 246 Noblemen . . were 
competitors with him in the same race of political lionours. 

b. One placed in competition. 

S. WINTER Serm. xe8 They exalted works above 
Christ or at least made them competitors with Christ 
1898 Oladstone Hemsr 1 . 13 [Homer has] a supremacy 
among poets, without real competitors or partners, except 
Dante and Shakspeare. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 81 As 
far as the eye could range Mont Blanc had no competitor. 

1 2 . One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a partner. Obs, 
XS79 Fenton Guicciard. 1.(1599) 3 The league .. was . . 
renewed in the yeare x^8o for xxv yeares '•being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost all the meaner Poten- 
Utes of Italy. 1991 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsoile his competitor. 1994 — Rich. HI. iv. iv. 506 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords are in Armes, And euery 
houre more Coropetitore Flocke to the Rebels, sdaq Hky- 
wooD Guuaik. v. B30 By the helpe of Theodotus, (whom 
she mode competitor in the Empire*. x6Bx E. Murphy 
State Irelemd ^41 He would not be competitor in their 
Robberies. 

t 3 . - COMPKTBNT sb, Ohs, 

1607 tr. Dupin's Hist, Eccl. Writers II. 109 They gave 
the Name of Competitors to thoee who were in a Condition 
to receive Baptism. 

Oompe’titorallip. [f- prec. + -ship.] The 
oflice or action of a competitor ; competition. 

x6xx Cotgr., Competence . . also, a concurrencie, or com- 
petitor-hip. X83X Heywood Jus Hon. Ep. Ded., 

Worthily was your so free Election (without cither emula- 
tion, or competitorship^conferd vpon you. X74B Richardsoh 
Clarissa (1811) V. 3 'J o wish for, and promote a competitor- 
ship in hiB love. 1833 Bleeckw. Mag. XXXIV. 338 The 
Nahobship of Arcot, the old prixe of all competitorship. 
1837 Lytton Athens II. 378 Dnth soon afterwards removed 
Anstides from all competitorship with Cimon. 

Compatitory (k^mpeTitari), a, [f. L. type 
*competildri-us, T. competitor : see -ORY.J Belong- 
ing to competitors or competition ; characterized 
by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

a X734 North Lhfes 1 . 75 In professions precarious and 
competitor^ as the law is. 1809 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. 

III. 340 I he competitory spirit of Olympic games. X83X 
Frasers Mag. III. si The respective competitoi^ advan- 
tages of the different dishei. 1883 Echo ^ Mar.. The 
competitory influence of the telephone, . .would, .absolutely 
necessitate a reduction of the Sort of telegraphy. 


OOMPZXiB. 

OoaipetltvaM (^prtlM). [f, Courwrmm 
+ * 188 , Fr. and L. lonns of tha same ak seen In 
the two following words.] A female competitor. 

x8f5 J. GooimiN /unae. f^^nmpking^ It hath the pn- 
hemmence of its Competitresaa to the value of 1500 yaers. 
1870 Hieragemisi 136 (T.) Oxford aiM Cambii^; with 
whom the Gredaa Atheim itself was no fit competitresa 
1876 Gladstone Prim, Homer 130 PaiMlopb is scarcely a 
less formidable competltress with all later attempu to de- 
lineate the queenly matron. 

t Gompd*tiisioWi Obs, [a. F. eomp^titriee, 
fern, of eompititeur,^ ■■ prec. 

S83X Beathwait Enp, GesUiew, (1841) §89 This competi- 
tries whixn dKss Aimsctsd. 

t Coilipo*ti‘feSa^ Obs, [a. L. (ompetitriXt fem. 
of competitor', the stress following that of com- 
petitor in English.] m prec. 

1849 Lo. Herbext Hen. VIII (T.), Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for her title, im Allen Address 
NencetHi Pref., It was the true Mother who was for yielding 
to her Competitrix, rather than the Child should be divided. 

f Oompetiae,r. Obs.-^ [f,L.competH’e + ~iZE.] 
1898 Blount G/., Cempetiee, to stand in competition. 
tCompetor, oompitor, by-forms of CoM- 
FBTITOR. 

1965 Cotton Libr. CateJ. B xa f. 390 The lady Catharine, 
whom the said queen . . accompted as a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. 1618 Daniel Cell. Hist. Eng. x6 (D.) 
llie putting out the eyes of Alfried her sonne his compitor. 
Compeynable, var. of Compakablb a. Obs, 
Comphet, obs. var. of Comfit. 

Compidor, -e, var. of Comprador. * 

Compler, obs. form of Compeer. 
Compilation (kpmpil^ Jsn). [a. F. compila- 
tioHt ad. L. compildtidn-em, n. of action f. com- 
pildre to Compile.] 

1 . The action of compiling: see Compiled, i, a. 

CX430 Lvdo. Bochasw. I. (X554) 144 b, I vndertoke The 

compilacion of this little boke. 1998 Florio, Cempilatienet 
a compilation, a heapiM or gathering togithcr in one. 
s8ix in Ck>TCR. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I 566 The 
compilation of theological eystems, generally called Loci 
Communes. 1848 Wright Ess. Mtd. Ages ll. xiL 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorum. 

2 . concr. That which is compiled ; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

X4a8 Pel Poems (1859) II. 133 Filowyng the substannee 
Of his writyng and compilacioun. x48s OtxTON Myrr. i. 
V. se Alle that they fonde and sawe, they sette in compila- 
ciona 1799 Johnson Idler Na 85 That all compilations 
are useless l do not assert. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. II. 
335 The sketch ofhistory. .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 La Brougham Brit. 
Const, xix. I X. (1863)307 The first modem compilation which 
hoe any Dretenrions to the title of a complete digesL 
1 3 . Heaping or piling together ; accumulation. 

^ X998 [see a 1708 Woodward Fossils (J.), There is in 
it a small vein filled with spar, pjrobably since the time of 
the compilation of the moss. 
pCockeram (1633) has * Conflation, theft, mnrder*. 

Comjpilator (kF'mpihritdi). Also 4-6 -atour. 
[In MC. and AF. compilatour — F. compilateur, 
ad. L. compildtor-em, agent-n. f compildre\ see 
note to Compile v.]«i Compiler, 

CX39X Chaucer Astral. Prol., 1 nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens. ngja Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 896 The whiche . . the sayd compila- 
toure have overtaken. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 38 The pains I have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. 1839 Chau^. JimL xoOcL 893 The language 
of a late compilator. 

Compilatoxy (k^pai-lfttari), a. rare, [od. L. 
type *comtildtdri-u 5 , f. compUdtdr-em : see prec. 
and -ORT.J Belonging to a compiler or a com- 
pilation. 

x8x8 Bleukw. Me^. III. 34 Not a proof either of fecundity 
or of compilatory judgment. Mod. Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. 

Compile (k^mpsi l), v. Also 4-6 oompyle. 
[a. F. compile-r (i4thc. in Godef.) to put together, 
collect; (commonly taken as):~L. eompild-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry off. 

The history is by no means clear. In reference to Uteraiy 
' compiling ’, compil&tor wm applied reproachfully by rivals 
to Vergil, and this is commonly taken as » * plunderer ’ ; but 
Isidore (a. 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
* Compilator^ qui xdiena dicta suis permiscet, sicut toleiit 
pigmentarii in pita diveraa mixta contundere’. where the 
etymological explanation * to mix in a mortar , implies at 
least that no sense of ‘plunder ‘ any longer attacheo to the 
word. In med.L. Du Cange has cempUaius = ‘ exstructus’, 
said of an arch; Godef. Jbas OF. constructed, 

built ', of a palace, which seem also to point to some other 
derivatioiL Cf. branch II. below.] 

I. With reference to literary work, and the like. 
1 . trans. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise ; to collect into a volume. 

€ xqag Wymtoun Crvn. 11. Prol. 34 Of hvs storys )ra wyll 
1 Compyle, [wt me-thynk mast lylcly Tyl ourajMatera ac- 
cordanda x^ Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. X53X) xD, Yf 1 had 
yM in «... . 


them compyk 


eadUs (1593) 7 Moeea in his 
of the fathers. - 


one treatysa 1977 cr. BullingeVs D§- 
hiistorie compileth the traditions 


1689 W. SiMFSON Hydrot Chym. S15 Ihe 
most select experimenu compiKd together. x88o L. Stephen 
iii. 77 Compiling notee to the Iliad from Eustathius. 

2 . To make, compose, or construct (a written 
or printed work) by arrangement of materials col* 
lected from varions sources. 
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tiomnsM. 

M tM* CoMnLiNo). s|i« TitsvMil ffigim CRotb) II. 
77 Brolwr Raoutf monk of CbMira compM m Rlado ^ 
proMot croomk. 1447 3 oi»niiam (Roxb.) 13, I 

wolde compyie A ciere dMciypeyottn . . Of nlk hyr Rtum. 
€ ISM Bamlav dfirr G 9 od Mmm* F vL If ihoo tnko 
vpon than « coment to compilo . . on Quid or Vii^gile* 

Sin T. Hnnutrr TVwt. 150 Osmun who oompilM thn Al- 
komn out of Mohomnin Ioom pnpnr. im MAimonnu. 

S txrn. 7<rrw«. (X73ti 104 Thn twslvn Apontinn . . nm udd to 
vn compil'd their Creed in thii place. 174s W. AoAMg in 
BoiweU viU, The French Academy . . took forty 

year* to coiwile their Dictionary, Kxiohtlbv //ui, 
A'm^. II. Bi Cranmcr . . compiled a liturgy In Engliih. 
fb. Predicated of the materials. OSs. rare, 
MtLTOH Teirach. (iBst) aoo^ 1 omit many Inataocee. . 
which alone woiild compile a juet volume, 
t d. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, t.g, a sonnet). Ohe, 

1475 C AXTON Jmw 1 14 b, 1 shal compyie an epistle, m tgoo 
SwirCM/Mmf (Percy SoG,U4 Thjslitelnchortdytd, Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon onenee. 1709 (ft/lf) A Momynge 
Remembraunce. .Compyled by the Reuerent Fader in Im, 
Johan Fisher Bjrsshop of Rochester. igSB Shako. Z. Z. Z. 
IV. iiL 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile. 15^ Maklowb Htro A Z. i. Some, their violent 
passions to assuage. Compile sharp satires. 

1 4 . To render ^into another language) ; to trans- 
late. Obs, 

1483 Caxton Geld, Leg. 178/a His passyon bade compyled 
out of greek in to latyn. ig 06 W. Wbbbb Enf, Poeirie 
(Arb.) 55 Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro* 
fitable worke of Heresbachius, hath deserued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythlhll compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke. 

II. In other senses. 

[In some of these, evidently associated with Pits to heap ; 
but not necessarily derived therefrom 1 see note to the oe- 
rivation.) 

tb. To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Obs, 

1578 Banutbb HitU Man v. 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandules compiled together, 
ids J. Brll H addon* i „ 4 msw, Osor. 457 In this one portion 
of accusation, 1 doe perceave two severall crimes compyled 
together. 1695 Woodward Mai, Hitt, Earth 11. (1733) 80 
I'm Strata are compil'd . . every where after the very same 
Method. 1713 Bradlby Fam, Diet. s.v. Pit /all. Light 
straight Sticks . . which you must compile one over another. 
i8ia W. TAYr4>R in Monikli^ Mag. XXXIV. 318 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 
t6. To construct by putting together materials; 
to make up, build. Obt. 

1990 Spenser F. Q, hi. ill so A brazen wall in compas to 
compyie About Cairroardin. 1607 Topsbll Four/. JBeatit 
(16731 185 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats hair. z68a 
Whelbr jeum, Greta 1. 79 Of such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of the Town. 

t b. Predicated of the materials. Obs. Cf, 2 b, 
sgM Grkenb Meliartud Eclog. viii, Aurora brought her 
blush, the moon her white ; Roth so combin'd . . Compil'd 
those pretty orbs [b her cheeks]. 1994 Sfknsrr Anufretti 
Ixxx, So long a race as I haue run Through Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile, 

t 7 . To compose. Obs, rare’"\ 

1976 Spbnser F, Q. IV. ix. 17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compyide These paires of friends in peace and setled 
rest. 

8. Cricket slang. To make, 'pile up or 'score * 
(a number, esp. a large num^r, of runs). 

s8Ba Timet 5 Feb. xofe It was not until he had compiled 
ia6 that he had the misfortune to play a ball on to his 


ooiipiJLeasmAt^ 


K«w South Wal« 


wicket; 1884 Daily Newt x6 Feb, 5/9 
* compiled ' (as the slang goes) 41a. 

Hence OomplTed ppl, a. 

1886 A thenteum 31 July 117/9 The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada, 
t Compile^ Obs.rare—K Accumulation. 
1999 Markhau Sir R. Grinvile xxx, Satuma compile 
[rime exile] Of frantike discontentment. 

t Compilemant (k^mpai-lmdnt). Obs, [f. 
Compile v . -i- -ment.] 

1 . The compiling (of a literary work, etc.). 

1696 H. Morb Enthm, Triumph A 6 a After the whole 
complement whereof. 1657 Howkll Landinop. Advt. to 
Rdr., Though the method, the style, and compilement be 
his. 1676 Packet Advices to Men 0/ Skafletb, 3a Hia 
Lordship waa no stranger to its compilement. 

b. The action of constructing or building up. 
a 1639 WoTTON Surv. Education Ded., How 1 could build 
a man ; for there is a moral aa well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials. 

2 . concr. That which is compiled, a compilation. 

Pkil, Trant, I.Ep.Ded. i The Intimation of large 
Compilements. 1719 Swift Let. to Pope Wks. 1761 Vlll. 
91 The compilements of Graevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio. tEsi DTssabm Amen, 
Lit, (1899) 1 . os That tesMlated compilement.. well known 
by the tide of La Morte d'Arthur. 
b. A Structure, o. A collection, accumulation. 
1604 WoTTON Archit, Pref. in Rtl^, 4^, I found it fitter 
for my pen.. to deal with these plain Compilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cudwosth tntoll. Sytt, i. ii. 63 
A Compilement of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement. avUf H. Mobb Atp- Antid, 
(17x9) aaj This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles. 
Oompiler (k^ftnpsidsj). Also 4 -oura, (5 oon- 
pilour ), 6 -or, Sc, -ar. [ME. (and AF.) eempilimr 
m OF. compibeor^ F. eompileur L. eempXldtbT'em 
(see Coicfilatob). Assimilated to woros in *88.] 
1. One who compiles : see Cohpilb v, i, 2 , 

In modem use often opposed to nn original author. 
e s|3o R. BavMNB Chron, (x8xo) ad No complloure of him 


telUe ouht 


Sect. xd Dluerse tiaiiB- 

|» J4 Coica * ft HereUd 
oompylerof thb 


Compiler^ an 
lory can ehnUenge Utile to himself hut aafthoturing tho 
work. S7JM Johnsom Rambler No. it4 f e The ooespUer 
of a system of ecienoe. tits S cHM l e o ma nia eoo The pon- 
d’rous compiler, with nought that is new. iMB E. Bd* 
WARtia Rmie^ I. it. xey Udatl . .was. .the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar i^wn to have nppeamd in Engliih. 
1898 Bosw. Smith Cetrthage 379 Appian, a mera comber. 
T 2 . An (originan author, composer. Obt, 
e MOO Lancelot 3x9 The most coapilour . . Flour of poyeth. 
BglidW. Wbub PerfFf#(Am} 3d Compylersof sence- 
lene sonets. adgi Whitlock Eootomia 134 lliis Booke . . 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Puniriuneot of the 
CompUer. 

tS. A constructor or builder: see Cohpilb v, 6, 
1713 Pora Guardian No. 4 p 3 The CompUere of thaso 
sort of structures. 

Hence Oonspilarahlp. mnee-wd, 
i8d7 spectator 14 Dec. 1493 The authorship or eomptter- 
ship of a dictionary . .is, inde^, a queation like that oi the 
identity of the darned and redamed stockinga with the 
o^nal pair. 

Coniplliaff (k^mpdi’lig), vbl. sb, [f. Compile v. 
*• -IMO L] l^e action of the verb Compxlb ; com- 
pilation ; t heaping or building up (oAr.) i see vb. 

1379 Barboub Bruco xitt. dgo In tyme of the compyling 
Of tnu bulL iglB8 J. Mkllis Sri^fe I$$ttr, C vi b, 'Tms dis- 
creete entringand compUing [of entriea in the Le^er] shall 
follow cleemeu of your busynes. idaa Wottom A rchii. in 
Reliq. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will be lost, which might otherwuie De employed In com- 
pUing. idde Bk, Com, Prayer Pref., The first compiling 
of her Publick Liturgy. 

Gompinable, var. of Compakablb a. Obs, 
t ConpiUffEi V, Obs, fore-K [ad. L. com- 
pingfre to fix together ; to confine ; i. com^ + pan- 
gpre to fix.] trans. To compress, confine. 

idex Burton Anai, Mel, in. iv. x. I. (ttUxldxo Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little nock I 

Compire, obs. form of Compeer. 
t Conipi'Et, V* Obs. rare^K [ad, V.comptsser.'l 
trans. To wet with urine ; -■ Bepiss. 
id93 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxii. These villainous dogs did 
compiiise all her habiliaments. 

Compital (kp mpit&l), a, Som, Antiq, [ad. L. 
eompital-is pertaining to cross-ways, f, compitum 
place where roads cross.] Of or pertaining to 
the cross- ways : applied to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placea at the comers of the streets in 
ancient Rome ; also to the compitalia, an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sb, 
idsd Blount Ghttogr,, Compital, belonging to cross 
streets, or places where many waies meet, id^ Phillips, 
Compital (Lat,). belonging to the Compita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals, certain Feasts solemnised in those Cross-ways. 
s88a R. Lanciani in Athenmum 10 June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustus 

t Compitali'tioiuif Obs^ ff. L. compitdir- 

ciuSf -tins (see prec.) + -ous.] ' Of or belonging 
to the Feasts of Compitalia^ which were solemnized 
in cross ways or streets ’ (Blount Glossop', 1656), 
ComplaOftXLOa (k/mpl/i'sfins). Now rare, 
[ad. med.L. eomplacintia (see tha. Canm) « F. 
complaisance, f, L. complcu?re to please, be plea- 
sant: see-BKCl. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) co'mplaeexnce, as still in 
Butler, C1675 ; but Milton has compla'cence^ 

1 . Pleasure or satisfaction in one's own condition 
or doings ; self-satisfaction ; f in early use, some- 
times — vanity. 

e 1430 tr. T, 4 kempid Consol, tii. viii. Better it is to sauour 
but a litel wik mekenes & litel under stondyng, ken gret 
tresoures of konnynge wik veyn complacence. Better it is 
ke to haue litel pan muche wherof kou mowe be yroude. 

E Caxton How to Die j This complacence u vayn 
ire. zgad Pilgr, Per/, (W. de W. xS3xt 990 Se that we 
t no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon. 
a sdTT Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1 . 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and tickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain. 1748 Hartley Obtem. Man 1. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low^-bom, on account of his present high Station. 
»® 7 SJowm Plato (ed. s) IV. 350 llie complaceuce of ooe 
who thinks that he has made a noble discoveiy. 

2 . Pleasure, delig^ht ; satisfaction. Obs, 
ci43d Libel Enr. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 179 
ofVeneesandFfiorenceBewelladenewyth 
and of grocers ware, 
all gUd waa I . . For to 
— Pott, Pleas. VII. lii. 


The grete galees of Venees and Ffiorenc 
thynges of complacence, Alle spicerye 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, x. x8o Full 


1503 Hawes Examp. 

se that flour of complacence. 1909 — Poet, Pleas, vii. iii, 
Enspyred wyth the nevenly influence Of the doulcet well or 
complacence. 1873 Lady's Call. 1 . 1 $. 37 In the common 
offices of piety . . there is an inflnitly greater complacence. 
Ibid, 11. f e. 79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 17M Edwards Freed. Will 1 . 1 4. 95 A Man un- 
able to take Omplaoenoe In wicked Peisons or Things, 
b. Pleasantness of temper or mien, 
sydy Fsankun Lett, (1833) xog The serenity, complacence, 
ana Mnignity that shine so eminently in. .her countenance, 
t o. eancr. An object or source of pleasure and 
satis&ction. Obs, 

tddy Milton P, L, mil 978 O Thou My sole compla- 
cence I 

t8. Disposition to please, oblige^ or comply 
with the wi^es of others ; complaisance. Obs, 
sdddT. HCawkinb] CoMnVi ATo/yCff. 3d Many.. by the 
seruile slau^ of complacence, do pnyie euen their vices. 


sa Rnh MemdiigeiA Ik ktmts, t tso All 

pecole were so full at Aad enif^ty of the 

pabUDseuM. mg HioaSiiGOUb MwAw; l ffyss) 38 In 
compleeenoetofMssiHaraft. 17109 Pon E’er Crw. 979^7^1 
mean conplaoeiioe ne'er betray your trust. Nor be so civil 
as to Movo uqjast. 1714 Orig, Cemto Spencer xKb, A 
Nymph so ftill of caitoeos GomptsoMioiT 1949 Ftaunao 
Tam Janet 11. 11 , Shs oonsented. .8ir she had trulya great 
oommiicenoe Ibr her brother, 
t 4 . Good pleasure. Obu 
ttfs Baxtbb Cash, Theal i. 1. 8 As Cods aMent Will 
causeth the thing willed, .so hisftnal wiU or Coa|piaoaaoo 
supposeih tho pleasing thing in tMing. 

ConplMiftMar (k^mplAiteftBl), TL as pred.» 

with the later form of the suffix, -Biiot.] 

L The fiict or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person ; tranquil pleasure ot sutlsfimtioA 
in something or some one, 

1843 Milton DAwrvsviil. <t8si) 44 This note of mutunll 
MmplacMcie, forbids all oiler of sMucement. sdfl Baxtbs 


Sat^g Faith vi. 46 He lovmH such ns ^ve It . , with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptatloo. 0749 J. 
Se{/Enowl, 1. xviii. (i893( xep God can take no reel Coss- 
placency in any but tlm that are like him. 1878 Jowvrr 
Plato IV. 30 Although he regards the enemies oT pleasure 
with complacency. 

2 . spec. The fact or sUte of being pleased with 
oneself ; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction in one's 
own condition or doings ; self-satUfactton. 

sdfte Bulwbr Anthropomet, 11. 58 The vanity, pomp^ 
and idle complacency of such women. 1781 Cowns 7 'rnth 
419 So sings he, charmed with his own mind and form. .Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle |pde O'er all his thoughts, 
tida Ruskim Mwtera P, (1880) 99 A certain complacency 
Duty attach to the exhibition of them, 
b. with pi. (rare.) 

i8ao I. Tayi4>r Enihus, v!l. 174 The eompliceodes of a 
■elfian and vainglorious philanthropy. 

1 8 . Pleasure, delignt, enjoyment. Obs, 
sdga Bbnlowes Thaeph, Pref., Earthly comnlaeenelet, 
and exteriour gaitles, a iddy Jxa, Taylor Wks. I. X14 Joys 
and transportations, spiritum comforts, and complacencies. 
i8oe T. CooAN Passions • 3 (R.) In strict propriety of tan- 
guage, compiace^ is alone applicabie to that speciea of 
good w‘ ‘ ‘ ' 


which originates from soma mental or moial excel- 
lence. 1870 Eubrbon Soc* ft Soiit,, Sucesis Wks. (Bohn) 
111 . XBS But also in complacencies . . The man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child's voice. 
t 4 . Contented acquiescence or consent. Obs, 
idga Gaulb Magmstrom, 178 Doth not the one act with 
more reluctancy, and the other with more complacency t 
1883 J. Spencer Prodigies (xddg^ 407 A perfect compla- 
cency and i^uiesoence in all the present allotments oC 
Divine Providence. 1709 Sachbvbrrll Serm, zg Aug. is 
A. .Complacency in Other's Sin Appropriates It to Ua 
6. Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, otben ; complaisance. ? Obs, 
tdsx Howell Fmko 79 The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, naving five or six comly Deughters, 
who sayed, by way 01 complacency, that he never saw such 
a dainty CupDoaro of Cristall Glasses in all his life, id^l D, 
E. Art Converse x8 Tis civil to applaud sometimes, Ihrougb 
an innocent complacency to what they say. t7»7 A. Hamil- 
ton New Aec. £, Ind. 1 . xxL S47 A severe Inquisition Court 
[at Goal which aws both Clergy and Laity to such a Com- 
placency, that 1 question if there is such a Pack of. . Hypo- 
crites in the Wond. 1898 Fboudb Hist. Eng, (185S) 1 . v. 
46a The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. 

b. (pi.) Instances or acts of complaisance. lObs, 
* 78 * Hartley Observ, Man 11. iii. 069 A Variety of Ap- 
plauses and Compiacencies. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion v. 
373 The round Or smooth and solemnised compiacencies. 
ComplakOOnt (k^plFi*sSnt), a. [ad. L. ecm* 
placent-em pleasing, pr. pple. of complacere : see 
above,] 

fl. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Obs. rare, 
sddo Burney K^p8. Amrof (x6dx) 106 In the complacent 
moneth of May. 1770 Mackenzie Man 0/ World 1, i, Her 
look was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
holder. 

2 . spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, esp, in onea own condition or doings ; self- 
satisfieci. 

1787 Jaoo Edge Hill, Evening w. (R,), With conrolacenC 
■imle 'Thy social aspect courts the distant eye. X791 Cow 


. aspect couru the disUnt eye. ,, 

Iliad IV. 493 The monarch smiled Complacent, iflag Sou- 
they Paraguay \. eg The glorious savage, .vain of his array 
I-ook'd with complacent frown from side to side. 1841 I- 
Humt Seer (1B64) 99 Whenever Gibbon was going to say a 
good thing . . he announced it by a complacent tap on his 
snufl'-box. 107$ GiJtDSTONE Gleem, VI. xxxviii. xsp Multi- 
tudes., will ac<Me. .to this proposition, .but with a eomf- 
placent conviction, .that it does not touch their case. 

3 , Disposed, or showing a disposition, to please ; 
obliging in manner, complaisant. ? Obs. 

X790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kingiL who know 
how to keep firm in their seat. lisx Sconrr Kenilw, xxiL 
The . . complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. BsoNi'i 
ShirUa vi. 6s Mr. Moore . .was .. a complacent listener to 
her talk. 

ComplaceatiEl (kpmpl&se*n/iiil), a. Now 
rare or Obs, [f. med.L. complacintia -f -al.] 

1 . Characterized by complacency, showing satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 

1698 Baxter Sasdng Faith A consenting or Com- 
plaoential Approbation. 1878 Gtalb Crt.Gemtues HI. 17 
His wU of oomplaoence, or complacential wil, whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. 1747 Hesvbv 
Modit. u. X69 The highest Object of thy complacential 
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COMFLAnfT. 


Might lite J. O. Mumhv Cmnn. Cin, ii. 3 Thooghu of 
WQi&r, grauuude, «nd compbumiual dolight 
* 1 * 91 . Diipoficd to pleaM ox comply; obliging, 
fomplaiitant Oht. 


liiey must , . une a «w«et ntildoess and complacential ad' 
dreitA. 1691 WooM Ath, Oxam. 11 . 413 That book.. was 
written to terrific the Presbyteriant and make them more 
complacential. 

i Complaeentially, Ohs. [f. prec. •»> 
•LT ^.1 In a complacential mamier; with plea- 
inrable satisfaction or content. 

idji Baxtkm liotintUt Dt»ign Chr. iv. 26 To love com- 
pLcencially an unj^odly jperiioti aa if he were godly. 2675 
— CViM. Tfuol, lit. 005 God might be aaid to love him . . 
Complacencially, according to the good that waa in him ; 
And Ijenevolently a« he purposed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation. 1681 — Aputl. N0nc9i{/. Mm. 63 We cannot 
love them coinplacentially. 

t Complaoe-ntioua, a. Obs.-^ See quot. 

1696 Bloumt Glottagr.^ ContpUicentiom^ 
olMtquious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing. 

Coinplaoentlj(k^mpl^i*s$nt 1 i), tu/v. [f. Cou- 
plack.nt + -LYiJ.] In a complacent manner ; with 
pleasure or satisfaction : ssp. with self-satisfaction. 

t8i6 1 . Scott t^it, Parit 49 He pointed to histreasurea with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. 186a Kuskin 
Muttra P. (1680)48 We may. .call ourselves, complacently, 
a rich country. s868 R. RowAana Ral»i$'k I. ix. 131 A 
bishop, and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 

Oomplaiil (Vmpl^i-n), v. Forms : 4 00m- 
plbign(e, 4-6 -pl6yB(e, -plelne, 5 -plane, 5 6 
*playn(e, 6 -plane, 6-7 -plaine, 6- complain. 
[Mhl (ompUigne, f. F. complaign- stem of ro//i- 
plaitidre (cf. pres. conj. complaigni) to manifest 
compassion, ^wail It. compiangvre L. 

complang'fre to bewail, f. L. com~ intensive + 
plangh‘€ to lament, bewail, orig. to atrike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign ol grief.] 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering. 

+ 1. tram. To bewail, lament, deplore. Obs. 


pleyn^. 1 1386 — Clerk'i T. 47s They mowe wel be bi- 
wayltt or conmleynit. ^ Dociart T. 339 ^eue me leue, 
Cider myn . . My aeh for to compleyne a litel space, e 1450 
Jkftrlin It. S4 They coinplayned nere grete losse. 2313 Ld. 
Brsnbrs FroiiM, 1. eexx. a8i To cotnpTayne the dethe of t)ie 
kyng. 2C47 Crash AW Duet Poems 91 Whose 

trembling murmurs. .Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
carea lyw Drydkn Fables (J.', Gaufride, who couldst so 
well in roime complain, The death of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. 

t b. To litter in complaint ; to compose as a 
complaint. Obs, 

csw Chaucer L. G. JV, 1744 L$tcrwe. Hire wordis that 
She hath compieynyd. tpg$ SrRNSiR Cal. Clont 513 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vpon her neeces death 1 did coroplaine. 

t2. refl. [so OF. s< comptatm/re.'] To Wwail 
oneself, lament, utter one's lapientations. Obs. 

C 23 H. Chaucrr L. G. IV. i9(^ . 4 riWM/, Thesyus com* 
nleynede hym be nyghte, 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour F v, 
He. .dyd complayne hymself to his wyf. 2393 Shakl 2 ,ucr, 
398 I'o all the host of heaven I coinplnm me. 1620 W, 
Bci.ATKR Expos. J. Tktss. 534 Tlic Apostle complunes 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in htm. 

1 8. intr. To give exprefision to sorrow ; to make 
moan, lamenL Const fo, unto another, an 
object. Obs. 

<^>374 Chaucrr Compl. Mart. 236 Comple3metb eke ye 
lovers alle in fere For her. 2430 Lvtx;. Ckron. Troy i. v. That 
oiyghtest well comolayn & make dole, a 2533 bo. Bkrnrrs 
Hutm Cxvii. 414 When Huon saw this shyppe arryuc at the 
porte he greatly complaynyd for them, ana sayd. 2633 P. 

11. xxiii, Remember measure in your gimfs 
47 Cowley Miitr,. Vain Lave 18 

like me complain. Who first lov'd vunly, 

next in vain 1 

b. with subord. clause, 

cxgEb Chaucrr IVifdt Prol 758 Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his fslaw Arrius, That, etc. 2909 FraHKR 
Pim, Serm. Otest Rkkm. Wka spa Often die complayned 
that in her youthe she had not gyuen her to the under- 
•tondynge of Latyn. 

4 . intr. (formerly also rejt,) To give sign of 
physical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
{Now dial.) Cf, Coif plaint 6. 

1607 Topsbll Four*/. Beasts (1673) 33 < The Horse immedi* 
ately had the use of nis leg. .and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereof ever after. 2626 Surfl. ft Markh. 
Country Farms 144 When the hone oompleineth himselfe, 
and his flankes be swolne. .by hauing eaten some Hay. 
Ibid. 731 If you see that she complaine her selfe ofsicknesae, 

E it into her water-pot some sixe chjyres of Saffron. 2894 
ODRINOTON tr. l/ist. IvtUne soo His body became so ex- 
treamly tender, that he compUuned at the touches of his 
friends. 2732 Swift On kfs Deatk, Should some neighbour 
feci a rain Just in the parts where 1 complain, liei Mac 
Neiu.Tf'brr qf IVar 3 (Jam.) Wounded soldier! if com- 

g lining, Sleep nae here and catch your death. Mod, Sc, 
e*s always complaining [i. e. ailing], 
b. with a mixture of a, and associated with 6 : 
To complain of\ to let it be known that one is 
suffering from (any pain, or feeling of illness). 

179a Burns Sat^ *Jvkai com a young Lassie* it, He's 
always compleenin frae momin to e’enin, He hosts and he 
hirptes the weary day lang. e 189s Arab. NU. (Rtldg.) 994 
He. .complained of a viobot pain that had suddenly seiseo 


bh head, sfba WAiAAcn Sekofon k ms e r ate ConmlRliiiQg 
that sometliing was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod, What does the patient complain off ahe comphum 
frequently of headache 

ll. The expietaion of suffering pasting into that 
of grievance and blisme. 
to. rejl, ■> next. Const, of, Obs, 

1393 Gowaa Con/. 111. 349 Whereof nature her hath com* 
plmgiied Unto the god. c 1490 Merlin v. 80 Tliat he sholde 
a-mende alle the fames whereof thei cowde hem complayne, 
2p3a Elyot Let. 8 Dec. in Gem. (2883)0. Ixxxix, The infeli- 
citie that I complayne me of. 2832 £. Pelham Gods Potoer 
in Churchill Voy.tijoq^ IV. 8x7/1 Leisure, .to complain our* 
selves of our, .miserable conditions. 

6. intr. To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent ; to murmur, 
grumble, a. simply, and const, agaimt (a/). 

2393 GovrcR Co$^. ll. S03 Theseolde men. .ayein the king 
Among hem self complcignen ofte. 1970 G. Harvbv 
Letterbk. (Camden Soc.) x, 1 . . have bene alwais very loth 
to complain. 1190 Spenbbr F. Q. 11. vii. 24 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, upbrayd. 2612 Bible Numb. xi. 

X When the people complained, it diNpleafted the I«rd. 
2772 Goldmm. ffist. Eng. II. 31 The people complained 
sit those extortions they exmld not resist. 2898 Froudr 
l/ist. Rug. (1858) I. iii. 19a To complain against the justice 
of the (consistory] courts being to complain against the 
Church. 2878 J. H. Newman T/ix/. Sk. 11 . 11. li. B38 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possible. 

fb. Const, on, upon. (Also with indirect 
passive.) Obs. exc. poet. In early use not very far 
from sense t : cf. * to cry out upon *. 

C1430 Lvpa /tors. Shepe 4 G. 152 Ha cryethe affler 
peasse . .compl^nnt'tne vppon ]>e wtrres sore, a tj/ao Nmt^ 
Brown Maid i, Tnese men . . On women do complayne. 
x6ob Carew Cornsvall 7a a, My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues. 281s Siiklton 

g utx. I. i, 1 do justly complain on your Beauty. 2699 
urton’s Diary (iSaSt iV. 356 They took them away upon 
pnidentiaU now so much complaint on. a 28^ Rossetti 
Dante 4 C/rc, 1. (1874) 169 Ye complain on God aud on 
my sway. 

o. Const, of. (Also with indirect passive.) Now 
the leading use. 

29B4 VowKL Lloyds Cambria 247 All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. x^x Hobbes Leoiatk. 11. xviii. 90 He 
that comphuneth of injury from his Soveraigne. 2722 
Addison Sfect. No. 137 r 3 The Heat they complain of 
rannot be in the Weather. 2790 Gray iii, Ilie mope- 
ing owl does to the moon contain Of such, as. . Molest her 
ancient solitary reign. 2896 Froudb HUt. Eng. (2858) II. 
viii. as5 The government could persuade themselves that 
evils no longer complained of hao ceased to exist, 
d. with clause. (Also with impers. passive^ 
sj||4R Uoall Ereum. Apopk. 337 a, When it was com- 
plained unto Augustus, that one Erotes, etc. a x6oo Hooker 
Feel. Pol. vtii. vii, 8 6 Of the people S. Jerome coniplaineth 
that their judgeraenti . . went much awry. 2887 Milton 
P. L. 11. 550 Others .. complain that Fate Free Vertue 
should enthrall to Force or Chance. 27x0 Swift Lett. ( 1767) 
in. 43 Mr. Harley complained he could keep nothing from 
me. North Mem. Mustek (1846) 51 It is complained 

that the Emperor spent his time, .with nearing of Organs 
2879 JowETT Plato ted. a) 1 . 55 Cteaippus complained that 
we were talking hi secret 
1 7 . tram. — Complain of 6 c. Obs, 

2909 Barclay SkyPqf boiys{t%7ii)\. 30a Suche oft complayne 
the cnarge of pouerte. 2933 Bei lrndbn Livy 111. (iSaa) 043 
Hire legatis . . complening the injuris done be the Equis. 
a 2993 Marlowe Dido 1, Our ships. .I'hat do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8. intr. (orig. reft.) spec. To make a formal 
statement of a grievance to or before a competent 
authority; to lodge a complaint, bring a cliarge. 
Const, as in 6. 

c 2449 Pecock RePr. 395 The lay peple ou3ten Compleyne 
hem to the lugis of the preestes and clerkes so trespacing. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes efAymon iii. 89 , 1 complaype me to you 
of the foure sonnes of Aymon. 2489 — Faytes q/A. iv. v. 343 
He dide his deuoire to compleyne bifore theire iustyce. 29>3 
Ld, Berners Froits. 1 . vii. wading, Howe the miene of 
Ingland went and complayned her to the kyM of Fraunce 
S3rr Hewe Spencer, Grbnewev Tacitus* Ann. 

III. vi. U6aa> 73 Domitius Comilo .. complained before the 
Lords of the Senate on L. Sulla.. that, etc. 2867 Smyth 
Sailed s Ward-bk. s.v. Complain, One man threatening to 
complain of another, is saying that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in chai^ of the quarter-deck. 

HI. 9. transfSi fig. T o emit a mournful sound. 
x6^ Drydkn Vtiv. Georg, iii. 5x2 Creaking Grashoppers 
on Shrubs complain. 27^ Pops Ode St. Cecilia i. 6 In a 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain. x8u 
Tennyson /.aejf Skalott iv. i, Tlxe broad stream in ms 
banks complaining. 

b. Naut. To groan or creak from over-straining, 
tyaa Load. Gan. No. 6. 218/7 The Storm made the. .Sloop 
complain so much. i77a'-84 Cook V^. (2790) VI. 9337 Our 
rudaer haviiij( been for some time complaining, ana.. re- 
ported to be in a dangerous state. 2893 Kane GrtuneUExj^. 
xxix. (1856' »3 The mpping caused our timbers to complain 
sadly. 2887 Smyth SaieorQ Word-ik., ConMain, the creak- 
ing of masts, or timbers, when over-pressed. 

Complain (k^pl^i-n), sb. Ohs. exc. poet, [f. 


vayn Thus 

, /hmnwlrSS 

The amorous promise of her lone complain. 

Complailiable (k^mpl/i nlbT), a, [f. ai prec. 
■f -ABL1B.1 To be complained of. 
lAmg-fi Fbltham Resotmee 11. xxxvi. 932 Though both be 
Uameable, yet, Superstition is the less complainAle. 

Complainant a, and sh, 

Fonni: tee CoMPLAur m, [a. F. complaignant^ 


p, pple. (alec need tnbst) d omplaindrg t ace 
Complain v. and -ant.] 

t A. adj, Zaw, Formally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint Obs, 

1499 Act Ji Hen, V/l, c. 7 1 4 If the partie complcynanl 
. .con not prove the mater of hie scid bill to be true. ijiC 
Grafton Ckron. IL 643, 1 beyng the paitie griefisd, mad 
complaynant. 1983 Stocker Ctv.WarreM Lome C. xi. 45 1 ^ 
The said paitie complainant to be bounde, etc. 

B. sb, 

1 . Law. Oae who enters a legal complaint against 
another ; a plaintiff or proseentor, in Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical courts. 

2499 Act XI Hen, VII, c 7 { 4 The same compleynaunt, 
not provyng the mater of his mm bill to be true. 2591 T. 
Wilson Rwt, 47 The complainauntcommenseth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunswereth. x88e R. Coke 
Power 4 Subj. 78 A divorce . . is grantable to separate the 
complainant a mensa et thoro. 1707 Lend. Com. No. 4315/3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others, .were Com- 
plainants against Sir Charles Bickeritaffe. 28x4 Svd. Smith 
Wks. (2859)11. x86/x A Judge, .pjaced. .between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained. 

2 . gen. One who complains, a com plainer. 

Spas bo. Berners Froiss. 1 1. xvi. 3a He wolde nat departe. . 
tyn all the complaynantes were mlly Rattsfyed. 1982 Mul- 
CABTRR Positions xlL (1867) 954 It is not my complaint, 
though 1 ioyne with the complainantes. xSta-ig Bp. Hall 
Contempt. N. T, iv. xv, Christ is left alone ; alone iu respect 
of thme complaynants. 2898 Carlyle Fredk. Gi, (18891 1 . 
IU. iiL 24B No want of complaint, nor of complainants, 
b. spec. One who complains of ill-health. • 
x86x H. Spencer Edne. iv. 175 [As] she had no energy left 
for exercise, she is^ now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. 

Complainee (kpmpl/*:ni *)- [f. Complain v. + 
-BK, the suffix not being here etymological.] The 
person complained against. 

2847 Tait's Mag. XIV. t66 The complainee was amaied 
at the assurance with which such claims wm-e advanced. 

Oomplaimer. [f- Complain v. + -kk i.] 

1 . One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injury ; a fault-finder, murmnrer. 

xSRfiTiNDALB ^ude x6 These are mu rmurers, complayners, 
walkynge after tlieir awne lustes. 1633 J. Clarke 7 'wo/old 
Praxis 72 No busie comolainer : nor yet no hider of truth. 
176a Brattis Hermit ii. Mourn, sweetest complainer, man 
calls thee to mourn. 2837 Hr. MAaTiMBAU .STac. 11 . 

06 The most emphatic complainers of the immigration of 
foreigners. 2878 Jevonr Prim. Pol. Econ. 8 These com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose of a science like political 
economy. 

2 . Law. - Complainant. (The spec. Sc. term.) 

xMa Brinklow Compt. xv. 38 To forfet his whole flocke, 
half to the kyng and half to the complayner. c 2985 Lindr- 
SAY (Pitscottie) Ckron. Scot. (2738^ 35 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Complainers. 2746-7 
Act ao Geo, It, c. 43 8 3^ The said judge . . shall condemn 
Che appellant or complniner in such costs a.s th court shall 
think proper. 2876 Sir K. Piiillimoke in Law Rep. x P. 
Div. 408 The law has always required . . all reasonable 
promptitude to be exhibited by the complainer in seeking 
legal redress ^ x888 Daily Neivs 17 July 5/3 In Scotland a 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiflf a pursuer. 

t Coxttplainfbl, G(^j.“®»Complaintpul. 

x8a8 in Wrbbtur (as obs .) ; and in later Diets. 

Complaining (k^mpl^-nig^ vbl. sb. [f- Com- 
plain V. + -inoT] The action of the vb. Com- 
plain ; plaint, complaint. 

c 2389 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2353 Dido, To yow make 1 myn 
compleynynge. 1909 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Rickmond 
Wks. 398 The complaynynge ft lamentacyt 
of this noble prynecs myghte^ make. x6ix 
24 That there be no commoining in our stre 
A mb. Step-Moth. iv. i. The piercing Accents or her loud 
Complaininga x8ao Keatb St. Agnes xxx\,Thoao looks 
immortal, those complainings dear. 

b. tramf. Mi\fig. 

>738 Somerville Ckaee ti. 438 The Bird . . cheered the 
list ning Groves With sweet Complainings. 2839 Marryat 
Pkant, Skip ijl Hear . .the complaining of her masta x88a 
Daify TeL xa ^pL a/a The . . moaning of the wind in the 
rigging, and the complaining of massive timbers. 

Cfomplai'ning, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino 2 .] 
That complains; lamenting, mnrmuring, quemloui. 

x398Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. x. (1495^70 A com* 
pleynyng vqyce of doole and sorowe. c sqm tr. 71 dR’empis* 
Consol. UL iti. Be ashamed herfore, sluggusidi & onm- 
pleynyng seruaunt 1492 Shaks. TW Gent, v, iv. 5 The 
Nightingales complaining Notes, 2887 Drydbn Ode St, 
Cecilia The soft complaining Flute. 1734 Grub St, 
JmL a May 4/2 On the complaining part of Ovid s Epistles. 
1896 Bryant Tkanatopsis 42 The complaining brooks That 
make the meadows grran. 

Hence OompIfti'xiiBglM adv.i OempUl*&liig- 

2897 Rawlby Bacon * s Sihta Wks. 2677 Aivb, I have 
heara his Lordship speak complainingly. s8x8 Bvbon Siege 
Cor. xxxiU, The jackal's tnx^. .Bay^ firom afar complain- 
ingly. i 8|4 Geo. Euot Dem. Der. v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful complainuigness. 

Complaint (k^mpl?*mt). Forms: 4 eom- 
plelginto, 4-5 -pleyntCe, 4-6 -pleinte,^ -plant, 
5-6 -pla7Dt(e, 6 -plant, 5- oomplalnt. [ME. a. 
F. complainte ■■ Pr. complancha, -‘plainta, OCat 
complancta, •planta. It. eompiastta, late L. type 
amplancta, so. from complanctus pa. pple., conesp. 
etymologically to those in •ata, •aaa, -A.] 

1 . The action of complaining ; the nttennoe of 
grief, laifrentadoii, grieving. 
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r tipi Giuvciiti H, Pkmt o. pM F«r whom ww mokod 
pMKdiooiiiiMoyot. c MOO 7 >i^ and 

oomploiot pyno Cmt to Km mH Bomonm Awms. t 
ocrnm. opp Tho pvtofiitl oonnloyiit thot tlmrlo 

Moontfort miuM for hit docM. ipu Omwmlo JS^tJkr 
(ApocOxHL 17 Turne oun oomptopnM and aoronrin to ioyi. 
flPii Bimji /*«. oiUi. o. 1707 Ibw TkmtgiUi y«r» Smif^tcU, 
Comploitit it tho laiytit tribote hoovm loccivoiL (1790 
JOHNOOM RauAUr Ka too P t Tho/ bovo tmmadwrr io> 
oouTM to Uunontatloo and complaint j 
2 . An expression of grie^ a lamentation, a plaint. 
iap3 Dsavtom EcUgun a. a8 For wbowoomplainta, team 
never could suflice, i6pp Brutuy Pkai, Pref. 43 The Com- 
plainu which My Tormenti expren from me. 

b. spic^ A plaintive poem, a plainL (Frequent 
as a title, but In later times chiefly descriptive.) 

€ ijtt Chaucbs Compleynte of Pitd. r taPS *- 

Prankl. 7 *. eeo Of cwich matere made he manye layee 
Songea oompleintee roondele virelayeii. ipep Lvkiduav 
Heir beeinnia the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
•ay. 1596 — The Complaint and pubUct Confeasioun of the 
Kingia auld Hound callit Bagache. igpp Tmvknb A Himadv» 
(1865) 30 Blanche hia wyfe .. dyed longe after that com- 
pleinte. 1663 CowLBYffiWr), The Conmlaint i77p-aiJoHH« 
BON L. /*., CirwUy Wka. II. 18 An Ode called ^he Com. 
plaint*, .aeema to have excited more contempt than pity. 

8. Outcry against or because of tnju^ ; represen* 
^tion of wrong suffered ; utterance of grievance. 

1374CHAVCBR AfuL ^ Are, The compleynte of 

Aoelida. .upon Arcyte .. for hia Doubleneaae. Z3pa Gowsa 
CaffP. I. zxz Tho waa murmur, thp warn disdeine, Tho waa 
compleinte on every aide, ixm Uookbx Ecel, Pel. v. Ixxix. 
1 14 You.. make great compuuiit of the wonderful cruelty 
we ahow towards you. 1667 Milton /*. h, x. Z3Z Whose 
iailing..i should not expose to blame By my complaint. 
1738^ in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 333 For some little time 
1 have not had the same cause of complmnt. 1789 
Bentham Princ, Legist, xix. | zj It is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. Z856 
Froudb Hist. Bnr. (ZB58) 1 . L 35 Complaint was loud 
enough when conmlaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate. Z863 (iBo. Eliot Romola 1 . 1. vi. 

4 . (with a and ^/.) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffered. 

c zjiBfl Chawcbr L. G, IP. 163 To here . . hir compleyntea 
and peticiouns. 1477 Earl Kivrrs iCaxton 1 Dktes 99 a lo 
be in a certayn place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
l^y. X309 FiaMRa tun. Serm. Ctsss RicAsHoud Wks. 399 
mmplayiites. .agaynst almyghty 
Drf RigAts l/ntv, OsfefVt 
_ . ajm the Citisens have renewed 

their complaints against us. zWz Dickbns Lett. (1880) It. 
S55 Yours is the first complaint of the kind I have ever 
received. 

b. sf^e. A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court or judicial authority (esp. and pro* 
perly a Court of Equity) for purposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge, 
c. C/. S. The plaintiff's case in a civil action. 

Bill 0/ coMipiaiKt : the written statement of the pluintifT'a 
case, 

1413 Lydo, Pilgr. Stnvle u viii. (1830) 6 In euery ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt. xEap Act 71 Hen. Vtlf c. x6 | ix Our. .Sub- 
jects, .exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
> 9 « CrRArroN CAron. II. 161 'i'he Marchauntes of London 
. . exhibited a Dyll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee had taken from them certayne 
goodes. 1599T11YNNR Anitnadv. 41665) 13,! fynde..tnat 
kinge Edwarde the hrste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of Ix>ndon. x6zx Bible Acts xxv. 7 11 ie Icwm. . 
stood round a)x>ut, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
against Paul. s6sa Malynrs Anc. Law-MercA. 337 Who. . 
did preferre their Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 1773 
Ifist. Rochester 337 I'o exhibit a bill of complaint or infor- 
gainsC the executory 1878 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. 


mauon against the executory 1878 O. Shipley Gloss. Led. 
Terms. A rtick 45 A complaint exhibited in the ecclesiasticai 
courts by way of libel. 

6. The matter, subject, or ground of complaint. 

[a 1899 Stillingfl. Serm, 1 . x, What complaint hath 
been more frequent among men almost in all Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked f] 
* 1748 Swift U.\ The poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the complaint of all who wish well to the church. 1751 
Btm,BR IVAs. (Z874) II. 333 The general decay uf religion., 
has been for some tune the complaint of all serious persons. 

6. Spec. A bodily ailment, indisposition, disorder 
(esp. of chronic nature). 

170a Arbuthnot Coins fj.). One, In a complaint of his 
bow^ was let blood 'till he.. was perfectly cured. S733 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 187 Your complaint and mine are 
not very different .. Mine is a sort of a dininess. 17^ 

. 1 '. 967 A medicine very much in 

esteem for complaints or the throat. 180Q fifed. Jrnl. XXI. 
47 This . . was mistaken for a lioweT complaint. 
Stanlbv Life Arnold 1 . x, Susannah, who^ after a lingering 
complaint in the spine, di^ at Laleham, m 1833. 
t OoiftplaiTitfltll, a, Obs. rare. [f. prec.+ 
-FUL.] Tull of complaint. 

xsiR Huijobt, Complayntfull, or full of complayntes, 

J norulus. Complayntfull woman whiche coroplayneth to 
ir goshyps on hir busbande, mempsigstmus. 
tCkmiplai'atUF. Obs. rare. [Cf. ptaistPiff^ 
^CoifPLAllYAKT. 

1833 Cramiibr Let. to Bp. Here/hrd Wks. Z846 II. 063 
The same hath permiaded divers of this compUilnciff's 
piu-ish . . to withdraw their tithes . . you made a final detar- 
Bunalion between this complaintifT and his parishioners. 

OomplaintiTB (k^hupl/i'ntiv), a. rare. [a. 
OF. camplaintif^ *Av : tee CoifFLAurr and •ivx.] 
Given to complaining ; ready to complain. 

gbgg Hbvwood Diaiegnes iv. zfktThou art too ccmplahi^ 
live. s8o6 R. Cumbbrlaho Mem. (F. HalU 


1 Afe// a M Jtma liA Mbs AiidMieB me eeia^ 
plaiued to me with cfaamtngb^simttlated complawiivmtSH 
of the photo fiend, 

Obs. [sL.Ot,e 9 mpimra% see 
CoVFLAiaAKT.] To be complaisant to, to | 
t4a$ Caxtoii yaam 77 He mapl o led himself, .toe 
ena plese a paitye of the dieseyns. Mfie Opt — 

XI. bt, He that wolde not toee the neea ne the love c _ 
for to complaire and plese one. de taTmerCiy. 

ComplalMaM (hp*iQplm>as, kpimpbaQ*]is)4 
Also 7 oomploM8no8» oonploaeaoo. [17111 c. 
a; F. complaisance (T4tho. in Littrfi) care or desire to 
please « Pr., Sp. cam^acencia^ It. cempiacmaOp med. 
L. complacenna t see Coxflacbrob.] 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please ; oompllanoe with, or 
deference to, the wishes of others ; obligingness, 
couTtesy, politeness. 

ifiSi HoeSRS LeviaSA. l xv. 76 Compleeaance ; that Is to 
say, That every man strive to accommodate hxmselfe to the 
xett. 1678 BuTLxe Bud. 111. i. 738 The Bride, That with 
her Wedding-cloaths undresses Her Complaisance and Gen- 
tilessea toSg SnADwzhL Busy P. n. 153 For complaisance, 
and breeding sake I'll do it. 1709 Paioe Tik Dove 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster .. In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn'd. 1768 Sterne Sent, youm., The Putsep If 
you will have the complaisance to step in. 1798 Jamb 
Aostkn NorthesHg. Abh. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her . . addressed her with great complaisance. 1839 Jambs 
Louis XIVp I. azs She was never treated afterwaiw with 
any degree of complaisance. 

fb. In complaisance loi in deference to; as 
an act of politeness towards. Obs. 

a 1688 ViLLiBRB (Dk. Buckhm.) Coffer. Wka (1775) zBs 
Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance, .to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. 1741 Monro Anat, (ed. 7 ) Z34 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, 1 shall follow the 
common Terms. 

o. (with pi.) An act of complaisance, 
tf ZTda Lauv M. W. Montaovk Lett. Ixxvi. zsa I have 
earned my complaisances to you farther than 1 ought. 
184Z Embkson Method Ned. Wks. 1875 II. 333 How.. the 
complaisances we use, shame us now 1 
t Co mplaiBailoy. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : see 
-ANCT. Cf. complaceme, ~ency.] ■■ prec. 

zyzo Steblb Tatter No. 3 f z Good Humour and Com- 
plaisancy of Manners. s8x6 * Quiz ' Grand Master sw, 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people boo with 
complaisancy. 


CompllliBailt (kp'mpWsa nt, k^smpWza nt), a. 
Akso 7 oompliaant, oompleasant, 8 oompllaaut. 
[17th c. a. F. complaisant (l6th c, in Littre), pr. 
pple. of complaire to acquiesce in order to please 
L, complacere to be very pleasing to ; cf. Com- 
FLACKMT, CoMFLEAhB. Itt 17th c. it wos somctimes 
assimilated io form to compleascp pleasant^ with 
stress on 2nd syllable ; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with tlie main stress varying between the 3rd and 
the ist syllable. Walker c 1800 has (kpmplizse’nt).] 
I. Characterised by complaisance ; disposed to 
please ; obliging, politely agreeable, courteous. 
(Of persons, their actions, manneis, etc.) 
zd47 Cowley Mhtr., £eAoii(t 6 p) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
fEcho], who do’est thus kindly snare In griefs, whose cause 
thou do'ht not know 1 idgi Charlbton EpAes. 4 Cimm. 
Matrons (1668) aa The most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Sir C. Lyttelton in 
HeUton Corr. (1878) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
complizant. Z67Z Villiers {Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal {,x7\tfi 
« 'rhat's very complaisant.. Mr. Bayes, to l>e of another 
Man's Opinion, before he knows what it is. a 17x0 Sheffield 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old. Z7a7 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. Z3t The 
girl was corapiaiaant enough to make the bearers stop. 
X871 Smiles Chatac. ix. (1876) 343 The French, .of even the 
humblest classes, are. .complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b. Disposed to comply with another's wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, compliant, facile. 

1876 £thxrr{x.b Man of Mode iv. i, 1 am sorry my face 
does not please you os it is, But 1 shall not be complaisant 
and cliange iL 1676 Rymek Trag, Last Age 6 q Had (she] 
been formerly complaisant with him be^nd discretion. 
s839 Jambs Lefuis A'/P, 1 . 346 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complaisant as he could have desired, 
f 2 . Of things : Pleasant, agreeable. Obs. rare. 
17x0 T. F ullre PAarm. Extetup 393 An honest benign 
Medicine, yet its not very complaisanc to the Pabte. 


CoinplaiBaiitly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
a complaisant manner; courteously, obligingly; 
compliantly. 

Z709 Stbklb Tatter No. 77 F x Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his court to carry 
their heads on one side. .One,. carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martbl prince gave him. .a box on 
the ear. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 390 He saluted me, 
very complaisantly. t8ss G. Colmam Br. Grins 4x872) ao6 
Giving themselves most complatiiantly up To Sensuality. 

OoAplaifiantiieafi. rase.-^ [f. as prec.+ 
-NBsa.l Quality of being complaisant 

XTSP'O Bailey (folio) ; hence in Johmsom and rood. Diets. 

t L^mplalaentlal, a. Obs. rare,~^ [f. com- 
plaisant after complacential,] CompUiaant. 

1889 T. Plunkbt Char. Gd. CommasssierM^ Compiabential 
in their wntdi. 

t Oo*BiplaaMt0f Obs. [f. L. campUndt- 


bpi. 


£ 


Mm of to mMeo level, f. tom^ 4- 

Ire (reooiM only fn Ubn X«r)r L pia»-ne 
tram. To milte pleiieorl«m» to flatteit 

sfi4| A BvtoBSi 3 S^.J 8 « 8 Mw.t 8 TlM|yi«itsomaber^ 
..that did ooomlanats and males famol iha mj 

DBaNAM Pbyt^'Aeol. v. fL ssfi The varMbiaa of um Neck 
and Bade Bm [ara} mads Mort and eoaedapoMd. 
OofillolfiUUbt# (kpmpUbi8*t), a, failL L, earn* 
fOnStST^ pplT of campiMfB) m p««e.] 
lade j)lfiiie or teed, lying in one pbuiei AstlnMdU 

s84fi bAHA Besph, 44a Branebss.. eafoW' tonmlwM^ 
without bianchbts, mm yml Mieroso* Scp JaaTA 
etomeUa tsapmstrixt iiov.-»T«st i^ml, Symmatikally dia* 
c^al, compbnals. ififia ^yd* Soe. Aar., C am pmsM te^ 

flMtened.^ - . * 

[luL 


of action £ camplmdlfa: 
'CoMPLANATi'o.] Making plane or level, flatten- 
ing out ; ipec. in AfatA., the leduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area* 

1698 Phil. Trane. XIX. 74 Tbs Recaficatfon and Comr 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 1781 NfCHOLU 
Aid. Lll. 873 Preventing the right anriefe Ircto being 
stretched by the dapresstons for conadanatiom) sA the 
diaphragm. 1818 Edin, Ret*. XVI. 96 The cubature and 
complanelion of solids, zllgs Dana Geot. vH. 370 It was 
once acrater of elevation, .it is now acrater of cotnplanatlon. 

t Complano, v. Obs. In 5 oomplapna. [a. 
OF. complane^r L. compl&ndre^ To make plain 
or level. 

e X4ap Pallad. on IluA. vii. X4 And so to dtle It (the 
threslung'floor] they compbyne. z7|8 Johmsom, To eonih 
ylanate, Tocompiane. 

Oomplane, Oomplfont, obs. ff. Cobflaxr, 

COKPLAIST. 


t Complant, V. Obs. [a. Fr. complante-r (16th 
c. in Littr^) late L. comptantS-re to plant ior 
gcther.l To plant together ; to engraft. Also Jig. 

tgfis N. T. (Khem.) Ro>m. vl s If we be become corn- 
planted (Vulg. complaninti : Wvcl. ft zfixi pbnted to- 
gether, other w, graft, K.r. united] to the similitude of 
his death we shal be also of his resurrection. i8i3 H. 
WiiiSTLKR Upshot Iff. Bapt. 45 RepreAentatlon ft the .. 
child as a Plant to be Complanted at Baptism Into Christ. 

Hence OomplaiLtefl ppl. a., planted together 
with, congenital. 

s868 CuLFKprBR ft Cole BartAol. Anat. iti. ix* ijp Whkll 
some term the inbred, Congentt and complanted Air* 

t Cottplaataiioii. Obs. [u. of action £ 
prec. : see -ation.] A planting together ; engraft- 
ing into. lit. and 

X893 H. Whistler Vfshot Iff. Bapt.%i Infante Right for 
their compbitution into Christ by Baptism. ttgR SiB 
T. Browne Crtf nf. C'yrirjr 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 
just decorum, in the whole complantation. 

Complayn(e, obs. £ Complain, Comflaki, 
Complin. 


tComplft. v.l Oh. [a. OF. rrf////r-r to accom- 
plish, var. of complir L. complhre to fill up, 
complete.] trans. To accomplish, complete. 

rxgxa Shoreiiam 6x For thet compblh thet spoushod 
After tlie by-treuthynge. 

t Comple, vl* Incorrect form of CorPLN. 
c 1440 Partonops 576 Mutes of hounds . . Complcd with 
Sylk \Yf.encopus\. Ibid This Partonope withouten more 
vncompleth his houndes [Fr. descoplls], 

Comple, var. of Camplu dial, to contend. 
Compleaeant, -oe, obs. fT. Complaisant, etc. 
tComplea*«e, V. Obs. [ad. F. complaire^ 
complais-, on type of Plbasb.] tram. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify ; also refl. to delight in. 

xfiSa T. Hudson yuaith in Sylvester Du Bartas (i8<i8) 
748, 1 your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T. 
W KiGHT Passions 1. iy. xB Compleasing themsclues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required. 
Compleaae, var. of Complici. 

Compleat, obs. spelling of Completx. 
Compleoolon(o, -oun(e, obs. ff. Cijmplexion, 
COMpleot (k^mple kt), v. [ad. L. compicct^i, 
in late L. cornpUct-lrCf to embrace, encircle, etc., f. 
com- + fleet lire to plait, twine. Sense 2 follows the 
analytical sense ol the 1^] 
tl. trans. To embrace, lit. nntl fig. Obs. 

ISS 3 Ld. BitaMERS Froiss. Pref. x A.t the celeHtyall bodj^es 
ab<^ complecte all and at eucry tyme the vniuersall 
worlde. ibid, a Hystoric . . repreAcnlyng the actes, jmstes, 
and dedes done, conipicctcth all prulyte. 1579 K, R 
Appius Sf Firg. in Hazl. Dotisley iV. 145 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. i8S7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
378 Mace IS a tliiii membrane, .which covers and complects 
the nutmeg. 

2 . To weave or connect together ; to interweave, 
1978 RANiSTi'.a Hist, Alan i. 35 The Ligament, .complect^ 
yng together the legume and Fibula. 1830 Carlyle History^ 
MJsc. (1857) 1 1 173 Each atom is * chained * and complectM 
with all I z88i fidod. Rest. Jan. 160 His art aims were 
complected with bis personal objecta 

Hence Oomple'oted ppl, a.^, interwoven, compli- 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle.) 

s8sB Carlyle Wrmer Misc. 4 iB 88 ) I. xiS A misshapen, 
lumbering, coinulectcd coil, xBax — Sort. Res, 1 viU. 
Infinitely complected cimues or Meditation, /bid. 11. 
iii. The infiniiely-complected departments of social buriness. 

Complected (k;fmple’kted),>//.<i.^ U.SdiaL 
or callof. [app. £ Compluion (complect-ian) 4- 
-JBD.] » CoMFLEXlONXa 
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COMFUnOOrTAXu 


m itto SA., Th»i Indy in mighty fM]4 eomptocud. 

*— Widtfw Poj^rt (Uiirtlett), You*ra rather dark 

complected. 1S71 T. W. Hiooimsom Old^t JD^^t vil 167 
'Dark complectM*j was the reply. 

Oompleotlon, ohs. f. Complkxiok. 

Complaet. ob«. f. Complktjc. 
Oomplelgn(e,-oina,etc.,obs. ff. CoMPLAiif , etc. 
Oomplelna, obt. f. Complins. 

Compleioshe, vgr. of Complibh, OAj. 
Oomplemont (kp-mpl/In^t iA. [ad. L. cpm- 
plfmentum that which filli tip or completet, f. 
tomple-re to fill «p : see Complete and -meet. Cf, 
F. compUme^U (a single 14th c. instance in littr^). 
In the gioup of senses under II, the word has since 
<■ supplanted 1^ the parallel F. 

word Compliment.] 

I. Senses still written complement, 
f 1. The action of fulfilling or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, accomplishment. Obs, 
i 4>9 R. Homa in Ellis Qng. Lett. 11. 20 1 . 65 To the 
complement of ^oure raid charge . . we have doon owre 
eritier peyne. irai SraasEa M. Hubberd 338 For a full 
complement of alf their ill, Thejr stole away. i6ai Ains> 
WORTH Annct, Peniat.^ Gtn, xviLi. 10 By the complement 
of the thing promiMcd. irai Stnvpc Ectl Mtm. 11 . 1. x. 78 
Sums of money, .in complement of the deceased king's will. 
+ 2. The fact or condition of being complete ; 
completeness, fullness. Obs. 

■643 Sir T. Hrownb Rclir, MeJ. 1. | 39 Not in comple* 
ment and nerfection. tSTyrlAiK Prim, Orig. Mnn, i I’he 
Sensible Nature in its complement and integrity hath.. five 
exterior Senses. 

b. Her. Fullness (of the moon\ 
idio Guiulim Hgraidry iii. iii. 91 Diuers denominations 
|of Moon] in Heraldrie; as her increment. .her Comple- 
ment, when she is at Full ; her Decrement. » 7 !« POSNY 
Her, 11787) 1^2 A Moon in her complement Or, illustrated 
with all her light proper. s88a CussANfl J/amlbk. Her. loa 
The Moon, .wlien full-faced and shining, .is described as In 
her Complement or Plenitude. 

3. That which completes or makes perfect ; the 
completion, perfection, consummation. 

1398 ‘I'rbviha Harik. De P, R. v. xxxvi. (i49s> 149 The 
herte . . is complement and perfeccion of beest. if^ Spensur 
Atnoreiti xxiv, That beauties wonderment.. Or Natures 
skill the only complement. 1658 Trapp Comm, yohn 
XV. 12 I.0V0 IS the complement of the law and the sup- 

S lement of the Gospel. Steele SAect. No. a68 f 3 

fen rather seek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Desires. sg6o Adler FaurUd'e Prev, Poetry ii. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may be regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory poetry of the Provencals. 
1173 Smiles llugHtuote Fr. 11. ii. (i8aii 36a *l'he grand 
tour ' was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more woids joined lo another 
to complete the sense (see quots.). 

«« 74 tr. AfaetMHerU Fttr, ( 7 ram. 111 . 21 The infinitive with 
to may also take the place of a predicative complement. 
1176 Mason Fmg. Gram. | 391 Many verbs do not make 
complete sense by themselvci*. .and tbe words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the com^ 
Hcmentef the predicate. Ibid. | 395 The third kind of com- 
plement IS that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc. . .This may be termed the i/f/Sattive complemeHt, 

4. The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provision, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

1989 PuTTENHAM Fug. Poesh II. ii. (Arb.) 80 Matter suffi- 
cient to make a full periode or complement uf seiice. i77<$ 
Adam Smith IK N. 1 . 1. ix. 99 That full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the n.Uure of its laws. 1798 
Naval Chrou. li709> 1 . 82 Many. were, .busy in completing 
the complement of their sails. 1890 Baynkn N civ Analytic 
70 We may , . regard any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of its ^lartH, in cither of two ways. 

b. C8p. with possessive : * his complement ’, etc. 
i6j7 R. Humprev tr, St. Ambrose Pref., That which 
maketh up their complement, itey Dampiem (1698) 1 . 
XL 318 'Ihcy will sell 10 or 15 j uns out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complrnicnt |of ClovcsJ to Batavia; 
for they will pour water among the remaining part of tlieir 
Cargo. 1790 WoixoiT 1 P. Pindar) Advue to tat. Laureat 
Wks. 18 1 a 11 . 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits. i8a3 ScoRF..SBY yml. N. lyhale Fishery 12a 'The 
obvious want of their proper coniplenicnt uf Mrs. 18^ 
hlaa Browning Aur. Leiga l. 399 , 1 learnt my complement 
of classic French. 

o. The full number required to complete a com- 
pany, to fill a conveyance, or esp to man a ship. 

idem Hakluyt Key. (x8iol HI. 89 Commanding our 
General, not to exceede his Complement and number ap- 
pointed him. c 1710 Celia Fiennes /I/ary (1888 170 An hos- 
pitall . . for Seamens widduws, 30 is their Complement. 1748 
Anson’s tr\v. 1. i. ted. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three him- 
dred seamen of their complement. 2798 in Nicolas DtsF 
Nelson 184^) VII, 168 Many of the .Ships had Troops on 
board above the complement. 184a T. Mar i in in Fraser's 
A/ar. Dec., * Vc've got our complement [in the omnibus] any 
vay . 1846 Prescott Feni. ^ Is. II. xviii. x6a The com- 
plement of the fleet was. fixed at twelve hundred souls. 

5. Siimcthing which, when adde<l, completes 
or makes up a whole; each of two parts which 
mutually complete each other, or supply each 
other's deficiencies. 

1817 Hallam Const. Hist, (18761 ITT. xvi. tqS The art of 
settlement was., the complement of the Revolution itself 
and the hill of rights. 18^ M'‘Co8ii Div. Govt, iii, L ^1874) 
318 Ju.stice and Love are each the complement of the other. 
«8^ Frovde ShoH Stnd.f hives Saints '1867] 377 'Ihe 
animal and the spiritual are. .the complements in the perfect 


I character. 1870 Gao. Elmt CoU. BrernAf. P. 334 CnisltEDf 
nc To a soboroinata cosnplament of you. 

b. Math. 

CosHpiemenis ^ a parallelogram : the two leaser parallelo- 
f rains, not on the diagonal, made by drawing lines parallel 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 
point in its diagonal. Complement ^ an arc or angle : the 
angular amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
makes up 90 degrees (formerly also some multiple ofoo^ : 
cf. SumjuuBirr) ; abbrev. (etq|>. in /V/g.) into Co : see 4. 
Arithmetical complement i the sum which, added to a 
Ijiven number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
nple of ten ; esp. Com/flement 0/ a hgarstkm^ the number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. 

1970 Billingsley Fnclid 1. xliii. 54 llie parallelogrammes 
about the diameter he f Pelitraius] calleth Complementes. 

Blunoevil Exerc. il led 7) so6 To find out the com- 
plement . . subtract the given Arch out of the whole quad- 
rant. s66o Harrow Euclid l xxxvi. 1696 Phillips, Com^ 
plement 0/ an Anglic is so much as Che Arch wanteth of 
ninety Dmrees . . or . . of 180 Degrees or . . of 360 Degrees. 
1717-91 Chambers Cyd., Arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm, is what the logarithm wants of lo 0000000. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., 1 nc complement to is usually 
culled the supplement, stoy Hutton Course Math. II. a 
The Cosine, Cotangent, and Cosecant, of an arc, are tha 
sine, tangent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
1831 Drf.wstee optics xix. s6q The maximum polarising 
angle . . U the complement of the angle of refraction. 

O. Astron. The diflerence between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, etc. of a heavenly body, and 
90 degrees. Abbrev. Co-altitude, -latitude, etc. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. saa The Complement of the 
Poles Elevation, .(here at London where the Pole is elevated 
SM Degrees) is $81 Degrees, tyso gg Bailey (folio), Com- 
plemeni^ the distance of a star from the senith, or the 
arch that is comprehended between the place of a star 
altove the horUon and the xenith. i8z6 Playfair Nat. 
Phil. II. 8y If . . the sun's greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, be determined, half the sum of 
these altitudes is the complement of the latitude, 
d. Navig. 

1696 Phillips, Complement 0/ the Course, so many Points 
as the Course wants of 00 Degrees or eight Points. lyay-gi 
Chambers Cycl. 1867 Smyth Sailor^ ssPord^bk. s.v. 

1 0 . Complement of Life (sec quot.>. i)bs. 

ty^ Hun ON Diet. Math.. Complement of Life, a term 
miidi used . . by De Moivre [1715 Annuities ufon Lives\ 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given life wants of 66. .which he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 

f. J'orlif. C. of the curtain.^ etc. : see quots. 

1708 Kersey, Completnent of theCourtm , . the Remainder 

of the Courtin after its Flank is taken away. Cowple- 
tnent of the Line of Defence, is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after you have taken away the Angle of the 
Flank. 17x7 'gi CHAMSBiis Cyd xQfij Siocqueler Mil, 
Encycl. 

g. Music, The interval which, together with 
any given inteival, makes up a complete octave. 

*®73 .H- Banister M usic 40 The inversion of an interval 
being its complement— that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve. 

h. Oplics, That colour which, mixed with an- 
other. produces white. 

28691’ YNDALL in Fortn. Rev. 2 Feb , Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied by the 
complement of that colour in the second. 

11. Senses connected with Compliment, and 
now so written in 9 . 

te. Anything that goes to make up or fully 
cquh) ; a completing accessory or adjunct. Obs. 

*5®^ A. Day Eng, Secretariei. (16251 33 Unarmed against 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had all 
manner of complements of warre. 260a R. T. Serm., With 
all the adjuncts, properties, qualities, duties and comple- 
ments belonging unto theiiL 1607 Lingua 11. ii. heading in 
Harl, Dodstey iX. 367 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in every 

i lace other odd complements. 2607 Torstix l^urf. Beasts 
1658) 360 He . . armed himself with a Musket, Sword and 
dagger, and other complements. 2693 Sir T. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 130 Tobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 
it is of late , , fain from a Physician lo a Complement. 

+ 7. That which goes lo ‘ complete * the gentle- 
man ; a jjcrsonnl accomplishment or quality. Obs. 

2S86 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. <2695) 146 One whose 
birth, education, or other complements mny sufficiently 
ana were. 1600 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 1. ii, All 
the rare qualities, humours and complements of a Gentle- 
man. 2636 Hfywood Challenge Beauty 11. Wks. 2874 V. 
26 What thinke you of this stranger?. .Of liis carriage and 
complement. 

+ 0 , Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness lo the expression of worship, honour, rever- 
ence, or the like ; a ceremony, a lormality. Obs, 
*S97 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. Iviii. 6 4 If the case, .permitteth 
not baptism to have the decent complements of baptism. 
2609 Holland Amm, Pfarcell. xxvi. vii. 296 Bound with 
firm religious complement.H. 1620 — Camden's Brit, wtvf) 
167 Earles were created in old time without any comple- 
ment or ceremonie at all 1643 Prvnne Sov. Potver ParL 
II. 75 'I'he royall assent . .is in truth but a forinall Ceremony 
or complement. 1646 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. ii. 6 16 
For that which coiicerncth Ceremonies or Complements. 

t b. Observance of ceremony in social relations ; 
ceremoniouBiiess ; formal dvilily, politeness, or 
courtesy. To keep completncnt ; to observe cere- 
monv. Ohs. Now Compliment. 

2388 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. il. 247 Stay not thy complement, I 
foqEiue thy duetie, adue. 1191 — Rom. 4 yul, il il 89 
Fame would I dwell on forme.. but farewell Complement. 
Doest ihou Louef 1602 — ’PUsel. N. iii. L 210 Twas neuer 
merry world. Since lowly feigning was call’d complement. 


ideg — Lear l L 306 Fuitkar oompleiMnt orientie-tiltlitf. 
tfing Cocmbram Comptememi • . fine behaviour. iM W. 
fiCLATSR Expoi, a Tkut, (2609) 305 Etten Eeligion aUowes 
ciuill cuitesie : nor are Apoetles so precise but to keepe 
complement. S64X Biomb yen, Crrevii. 388 A meer load of 
outward compleimt. 1670 Walton Limt latrod. 9 True 
friendship. . Is not diicliaiged by complemeot, and show. 

t 0. A ceremonious or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid to any one ; pi, ccremouiet of dvUity 
or politeness. Now Coiipukemt, q. y. 

T. N. tr. Coho, IV, India 064 People, with whome 
eudn complementes should not be used. Y996 SrsMssR F» 

VI. X . S3 F riendly offices .. all the complements of courtesie. 
1620 Fletcher Fait/f. Skeph. v. i, Banish all complements, 
but single truth From every tongue. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Rob, I. (1843) 25/1 The King, .made great Complex 
ments to the Duke L/r/aW odd, compliment!^ 1643 Hol- 
CROPT Procopius IL a8 Courting with gifts, and inviutiona 
to his table, and other complemcntB. 16^ G. Havers P, 
della VeUlcs Trav. £, Ina* 376 Their Heads are contin- 
ually covered with a Shash . . which they never pull off, 
as we do our Hats in Comdements. 1694 R. L'Estrancb 
FaSies liv. (1714 > 67 7 'he Fox return’d the Complement. 
1709 Farquhar Beaujf Strat. v. iii. 64 Come, come, my 
Lady, this is no time for Complements. 

CmMlffiinent (kymplADcnt), V, [f. prec.] 

I. Extant sense. 

1. trans. To mtdee complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

1641 Baker Chron, (2679) sV* He never stayed to comple- 
ment the disaster. s 96 bR coder No. 243. 337/a Information 
. . from other documents to complement these. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 1 . ii. 36 I'he three principles. .compleinenMand 
complicate each other’s action. 2879 Farrar .v/. Paul 11 . 
App. 6x4 Truths which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards expressed by 
Compliment v, 

t 2. intr. To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy, to exchange formal courtesies ; to bow. Obs, 
(-(iloHPLiMBNT, sense 1 .) 

sfiia Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 1. ii. (z647> ex Serv. Mistrit 
there are a Gentlemen. Mar. Where? Serv. Comple- 
menting who should enter first, sfisa Br. Reynolds Israel's 
Pst it. 3 Complementing with God, and then forsaking him. 
»J 44 , MiiAOu Areop. ( Ai^. > 40 Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs, .in 
the Piatza of one Title-page, complementing and ducking 
each toother with their siutv'n reverences. 2658 Sir Aston 
CociCAiN Trappolin 111. i. Complement with me no more 
than 1 complement with you. 1697 Mountfort Faustus l 
eudf Here they Complement who snail go first. 

t b. So 'Jo complement it. Obs. 

2617 Bp. Andukwks 96 Sermons fi66x) 651 As if we could 
complement it with God, with face and phrases, as with 
men we do. 2604 D. Cawdrey Humilitie Saints Livsrie 9 
Thus shall you have a man . . complement it to the ground, 
lay his hands under your feet, etc. 

T 3. trans. ‘ To sooth with acts or expressions of 
respect ; to flatter ; to praise ; * see Compument, 
sense 2, Obs. 

1649 Fuller yust Man's Fun. 11 Rabshakch pretended a 
Commission from Gud . . and complements blasphemie. 1654 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 26 He cannot escape inc Inquisition 
unlewe he complement the Church, and with a civility tell 
her that she knows better. 266s A. Marvell Corresp. 
Lett, ai II. 55 Monsieur Du Plessis .. is come oucr from 
them to complement his Majesty. 1700 Sir W. Calvuhley 
Notedfk. (Surtees) 92 Sir John sent .. to complement them 
for their kindness. 2710 Life Bp, Stillingfleet 84 Ready. . 
lo strike with the Deists, to complement and cajole them. 
2721 Wkkkus. Collect. III. ao5 He complements me for my 
Ed. (most accurate Edition he calls iti of Leland'a I tin. 

b. 7'o complemtnl away^ out of: bee Complimbnt 

V , 2 b. 


2640 Nabbfs Bride nr. If, As if the enterteinment . .were 
not chargeable enough, but you must complement away 
wine and sweet meats. 1645 Vvllkr Good Th. in Bad T. 
Hist. Appl VI. loi Cmsar complemented his life away. 
*8S5 — Ch, Hist. vi. iii. 308 King Henry his smiles com- 
plemented the former out of their Houses. 2697 Collif-r 
Fss. Mor. Subj. i. (i7c>p' 232 Lest (Thurch-Men should Com- 
plement away the Usefulness and Authority of their Calling ; 
they would do well to decline superlative Observance. 2715 
M. Davies Aiken, Brit. 1. 129 To shorten disputes, .and 
so complement them out of their Heresies. 

1 4. To complement (a person^ with (something^ ; 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy. Obs, 
(Now Compliment, sense 4 .) 

1697 I>ampirr Yoy. (1698) 1 . xii. 328 He maybe, comple- 
mented . . with I'obacco and Betel-nut. 2733 in L'pool 
Mwiic. i?«c.<i8B6) 1 1 . 9a That the Right Hou’^‘ Hugh Lord 
Willoughby. . be complemented with his freedom. 

Hence Co^mpletnenting vbl, sb. and ppL a. <*• 
Complimenting. 

s6a6 W. Sclater Expos, a Thess. (2699) 74 

mentings with Idolateis. 1649 Milton EiL~.. 

481 God, who stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, writ down those words. 165B Whole Duty Man v. 
• 39. 47 It’s but a kind of formal complementing. 2704 J. 
Blair in W. Berry Hist. Cell. Amcr. Col. ChTl. 94 They 
had refused to sign a complementing address. 

Oomplemental (kpmpl/tne*ut&l}, a, [f. Com- 
plement sb, 4 -al.] 

1, Of the nature of a complement ; completing. 

ifiqs Fulbeckb Pandectes 95 Dnxtsse vxorem, which 

signifieth the complementall act of mariage. 1649 Ambrose 
Media i. (1659) 9 The pre-assurance of that complemental 
and perfective Justification. 

2. Forming a complement {to\ complementary. 
Complemental air \ seequot. 1872. Complemental 
angle \ that which, adaed to another, makes a 
right angle. 
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liti RottQif Ctfwnv Jf «{4 tn. iej Tk« Aa|l« Aajs^id', 
or tho oompleMtal vmU ACK«54<*44'. ^ Huxunr 
»v. 9 * Aftw lui oi^wy ioi^^ (•90 otobte inph**] 
. .another 100 cubic inohai oOlwl CompteoMDlil air stay ba 
added. tMa-s C W. SHiauw inlSchair £m»el 
KmmL iSjs Revelation by ila eery definition la eottpie- 
nenut to raasoo. jM/f ^ Art Oct 411 Th^ are 

coordinate and compldmentaJ to each other. 

b. CompUnuntal mate (iti ZaoL ) ; name given 
by Darwin to a minute mdimentaiy male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in oertam cirripeds and other species. 


G irasitic malea, which, fiom their not pabinfr, aa in ail 
therto known caaea with feraalea, but with hermaphro- 
ditea, I have deaianated CompltnunttU MtUtt* Ibid, eSi. 
iMS Rolleston & jAcaaoN Anim, Li/§ 609 Mywntoma 
g/abrttm, though hermaphrodite, haa amall *compremental* 
malea, like certain hermaphrodite Cirrt^ia, 

1 8. Additional, accessory. Obs* 
td)4 Sia T. HaeiEBT Tra». an (The DMs Naturea InJurie, 
in framing to areat a body, to be guided with complementall 
lall and impotent, that they aerve only to prove 


ringa, BO amall and impotent, that they ae 
her Bird. «di43 Sta T. Bbowmb M$d, 1 . 1 iS' To adore 

, these complementall and circumstantial pieces of fidictty, 
and undervalue those perfections and easentiall point! of 
happineaae. ifigg D. Capbl TmtaUam 7 Complemental 
gracea and ornament! of iafch, 
t 4 . Of the natuie of an accessory ceremony; 
formal ; ceremonial, ceremonious. 


16^ Rtliq, W^ttw, (i67a> 75 After a complemental wel- 
coming him Into the Lap of the Church, ito Psvmnb Sav, 
Pnuir Pari. 1. ed. a) Royall aasenta to Laweh, are no 
wayea easentiall . . but rather a complementall Ceremony. 
i6|fe Fullrb Cb. HUt. IX. i. I ao They were not sent into a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison of a prison. i6m Tbvon Dreamt 4- Vis. iii. 40 They 
• .only retain the Complemental outside of Religion, 
f 6. Of persons : Accomplished. Obs. (Cf. 
Complement 7.) 

a 1634 Randolph Musts Looking^Gl. (N.), A complementall 
youth, That thinks liimself a spruce and expert courtier, 
Bending hU supple hammes. kissing his hands. 1636 Hby- 
wooD Lhall. beauty ii. Wks. 1874 V, 16 Hee thiat hath 
travelled many Countries ..With .. small difficulty may.. 
Appeare complementall. 
t 6. -^COMPLI MENTAL S. Ohs. 


1603 B. JoNsoN Jas. I's Eutert. Wks. (Rtldg. >538/1 l*hu! 
far the complemental part. s 6 o 6 Shaics. Tr, 4 Cr. 111, L 4a. 
sfiap J. Maxwkll tr. Herodian (1635) 147 In the aayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought him to bee 
Protector of the Empire. 1654 Gataklk Disc, Apel. 15 How 
the Gentrie. .spent much of the Lords day in Complemental 
Visitations. 1669 Pbnn No Cross iL 8 7 No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects. 1703 Bavaue Lett. 
Auiients 73 A Complemental Letter. 

t B. SO. A person given to complimenting. Obs. 

xfiyx H. M. tr. Erassuns* Colloq. x8 Thou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 

ComplemeXLtally (kpmpi/me'nt&U), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT In a complemental manner. 

1 1 . In a way that gives coi^leteness. Obs. 

160a Fulbeckk %nd Pt. Parall. Ep. Dcd., A subiect..by 
mee superficially handled, and as it were left to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2 . By way of a complement. 

f 3 . Ceremoniously, formally ; with ceremony or 
civility; -Compliment a llt. 

»IDNBV i 4 mu//Vs (i6aa) 135 Zelmane not complement- 
ally hunting that which shee fled. 1630 tr. Catuden'e Hitt, 
Elia. IV. (xw8) 579 To observe bis Dutv rather complement- 
ally, than in truth and reality. i6w Rowland Mo^/efs 
Theat. Ins, 1076 How complementally do they salute one 
the other? wm Drydrn Virril (i7ax) 1 . 71 Plato, .at lost 
Complementally Banishes lum [Homer] his Common-wealth. 

Compleme*atalnefl8. [See -ness.] The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental. 

S657 S' Schitm DiHeuKt 164 Altering from plainess 
to complementalnoss. ibid. 371 Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples that complementalnes as to 
sit constantly in their ranks at meat. as66e Hammond 
IVH. IL apa (R.) Complementalneas^ as opposed to plain- 
ness, must signifie giving titles of civility, that really do 
not belong to those, to whom they are thus given. 


Complementary (kympl/me-ntfiii), a. and sb. 
[f. Complement sb. + -abt: cf. mod. F. comph- 
msniairs.l A. at(i. 

1 . Forming a complement, completing, perfect- 
ing. 

CompUmentetry hon$\ an accessory bone In the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birda CompUmettiary ctllSf tissue : cells or 
tissue of plants not distinguished by a special term. {£yd, 
&K. Lex.) 

i8a6 Todd Cycl. A mat. I. xat/i The muscular system .. 
finally, provide with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage, ififio 
Wbbtcott Introd. Study Gosp. viL (ed. 5) 368 The ' Gospel 
of St. Paul* is . . the complementa^ history to that of St. 
Matthew. >877 SrAaaowiVrwr. xxiL 300 The latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 1884 Bowaa ft 
Scott D$ Bards Phemtr. 56 x The elements termed by 
Stahl the complementary celu of the lenticeL 

b. Of two (or more) things : Mutually comple- 
menting or completing each other's deficiencies. 

i860 W BSTCOTT Introd. Study Gosp. r. (ed. 5) 084 Histories 
. . not contradictory but complementary. i88a J. Haw- 
tkoenb Fortstmds Fool 1. xxvii, A united and mutually 
complementary pair. 

o. CompltmotUary an^Ui : angles which together 


shfike up ft right ft&gle, Cmtiplmmit»f tb 
{hues, etc.) : coIoiiib whldk, in ooinhlnfttion, pio« 
dnoe while or colonrleM light. 
j^Nni.Pkaso t.O/ffkvic^47(UwftaKiiotrt.Soe.) 
The accidental coUmn have also baen Cailad compfemaatary 
colours, s8||i Baaweraa Qpiits «il 103 The cotoar trans- 
mitt^ is aTways oomnlementaiy to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with it, would make whlta Ught, mBjm 
tr. Htlmkoltd Fop. Lict. ea6 Tha after-imaga aoeotdlngly 
appears of a bluish frees, the complementary colour to M 
t8. Ceremonious! -Complement A t 4. Obt. 
idat Eaelb Mkroeoottt. Uv. (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain- 
tnents tqareater men are reapectfnfl, not complementary. 
s6g7 S. ^Stkism Ditpmtk*t 37a Nothing but a dry com- 
plementary precedency to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sb. t i. A master ol accomplishments. Ob$. 
*890 JoNaoN CyntAia*i Rev, v. i{. Atno. Is he a master T 
Cri. Confirmed under the hands ot the most skilful and 
cunning complementaries alive, 

2 . Short for ‘ complementary colour 
cs8^j. WvLDB inCirv.,^^. 1 . 83/a Their oomplementariea 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hence OoaauTlwsftTrtftElao— , complementary 

« or state. 

a CoMTB Sf^t fix Thb. .seems a probable cause of 
compiementarineas. 


t Oomplementa'stftr. Obs, [See -aster.] 
A petty compiimeoter. Cf. Complementary B 1. 

1633 Bsomb Spart^Hs Card, iv. ix. Wka. 1873 III. 194 
Play 3rou the Cocnplementastara before him a little for hia 
further instruction; Imagine then a couple of Courtiers 
scarcely acquainted fall to. 

Gomplementee, obs. f. Compliments!. 

sfiao [see next word]. 

Complgme'liter. Also -or. [f. ss prec. 4- 
-EB, -OH.] One who, or that which, complements ; 
t formerly - Complimknter. 

sfiao £. Bu>unt Horn Subsec, xai These, .ceremonies, be 
eaually tedious to the Complementer, and Gomplementee. 
lisj Hoaaim Sti^ai ix You and your Complementors, 
a 1080 HuTLBa Rem. II, aji A Complementer is one 
that endeavours to make himsetf appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that He is so. 

II Oompleme*nto. Obs, ran^^. [It. eompU^ 
mento (Florio) * compliment, ceremony, kind omce, 
accomplishment'.] -Compliment. 

igBa STANVHuxsTyKN^/r Ded. (Arb.) to Omitting at oother 
ceremonial completueHtoes beetweene youre lordship and 


nice. 

Complene, -plenns, -plent, obs. ff. Compline, 
Complain, Complaint. 

Complesenoe, obs. f. Complaisance. 
Complesft, oeash, vsr. of Complisu v. Obs. 
Completable (k^mplf't&b'l),a. [f. Complete 
V. + -ABLE.] That con be made complete. 

1865 Carlycb Fredk. Gt. X. xxi. tv. 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounceable at alL 

Completft (k^mplf't), a. Forms : 4-5 corn- 
plot, -pleet, 6-7 -pleftte, 6-9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. [ad. L. complet-us, pa. pple. of compare to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, f. com- intensive prefix -t- '^plere 
to fill (cf. plenus full). Cf. F. complete complHo 
(in Palsgr. 1530 ; the earlier OF. wora was complin 
complU from the Romanic form of the vb. com- 
pltr{e). About 1600 often accented co mpUib^ 
e. g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.] 

1 . Having all its parts or members ; comprising 
the full number or amount ; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics, etc. ; entire, full. 

c 1380 Wveur Sel. IVks. 1 . 333 Ech compleet resoun tellib 
treupe jmt we shulde trowe. ijBfi Maxlowe xst Pt. Tam- 
hurt, iiL iii, llieir shoulders broad for complete armour fit. 
1S97 Woovioa Eccl, Pol. v 9 19 (T.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly . . be complete, sfioe 
Shakb. Ham, 1. iv. 5a. sfisi Bielb a Mmc. iii. 05 It 
seemed that hee that sate vpon the horse, had complete 
hariiesse of golde. 1615 Chafman Odyss. vl 83 A coach . . 
Stately and complete. 1740 Johnson L\fe Barretier^ 
Those, who have received more complete intelligence. sM 
Emerson Ett^. Traits, 'Times* Wks. (Bohn; II. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. S87X Ruskin 
Muntra P. (r88o) Pref. 04 The preface is complete in itself, 

2 . Of a period or space of time : That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time t 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

c 1386 Chaucbb Merck. T. 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon to noon. — Nuds Pr. T, 369 Whan hat the 
Moniho . . That highte March . .Was compleet 1494 Fabyan 
ChroH. I. xvi. (R.) By the ^me or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. sfiofi Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr, iv. i. 37 loue, let iEneas liue 
. . A thoumnd compleate courses of the Sunne. 1701 Evrlym 
Diary (1837) 111 . 393, 1 was this day Bi complete. 173s 
Pora Ep. Burtie^toH 78 Behold Villario's ten years toil 
compleat 1879 Lockybb Etcm. Astron. 3x9 Tha Moon's 
nodes perform a complete revolution in nineteen yean. 

8. Of an action, state, or Quality : Realized in its 
full extent ; entire, thorough 
xfisa Ord Lords 4 Com., Susp.Jr. Sescrestts. x Sincerely to 
endeavour Che compleat establishment of Purity and Unity, 
ififia Gaaaiaa Cousssti xo A man of compleat stature. 1787 
Da roa Spst. Magic 1. iv. I1840) 115 Tha greatest and best 
principles are often illustmted . . by their completest con- 
traries. 1893 Kanb Grirmell Exp. xxx. (i6m| esS Next 
came the complete inability to obcidn drink without manu- 
facturing it. tgS4 Romalde ft RtcHAEDaoM Chtms. Tochrsol. 
1 . X99 One pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
. .from 70 to 134 cubic feet of air. sBm Bavea Holy Rom, 
Etnp, {oA. 3) 443 The triumph of the principle, .is complete. 
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worth. And shine In oompteta vhwarara thi» * 6 ^**/^ 
Rav yostnt. Low C, Fio r tneo 303, eW oha^ of R Marta 
Florida, which in some mem ofhSm hTthn oorapleaiest 
atrnotura that ever was eat upon the eer^ ^ 

hed his meno's virtue been equaTthm «rit ^ fM Kotos 
rH 4 Moral ^t. iv, ifi Everything Which trams and 
educates Is leading oft to that oodspleter hfed cClllk 

5 . Of persons: Fully equipped or eodoweai 
perfect, accomplished, consuminftte ; dtp. in refer> 
ence to ft partlcultr art or pursuit, as A idmpkii 
actor, korsimmt, imircKanl. r Obt. 6r mtk. 

s$afi Timoalx CHott. U. 10 Ye era cmnpfete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. 1199 Maatsvoii Soo. 
ViUattie 11. v, X97 A compleat villaine, parfeet, afaaolutei 
sfiofi Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. iii. iii. t8s I'hen maruell aot,J^0ft 
great and compleat man. sfiaa Pbacmam {Mlo) The Comp 
pleat Gentleman, sfisg Walton {tit^ Tho Compleat 
Angler. 1709 KxNNinT Rratsstna on Folly 3f The com- 
pleataet actors shall be hissed off the stage, iff t Apdiooh 
Spect. No. 86 p 4 A Knave complou. 1^ JoKimoN 
Rambler No 198 p 3 T he tailor [thought] all tliat was 
necessary to make a man complete might be learned on 
ship-board. i8aa W. laviHo Bractb. /fe/f (1845) loo He was 
acknowledged to be. .the completest gentleman of nla tima. 

1 6 . Const. witA (cf. roplete mtk) ; ftlso ml Obs. 

19O7 Fsnton 7 >w^. Disc., A tongue conmleate with spyts. 
iMi Shaka 7 W Gent. 11. iv, 73. sfim Sia T. Beowns 
Hydriot, iii x6 The folly of our fere-Tathers, wherein . , 
thu Island was so compleat 01674 CLAasNDON HUt. 
VIII. (1843) 481/1 That neither of them should move upon 
any action till they should be both complete in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet marched with, 

7 . Compute flower : f (n) one which possesiet 
stamens and pistils ; (d) one which also possesses 
the fioral envelopes. Compute meiamotphosis 
(Imtom.) : one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so compUte pupa. 

1794 MAaTYN Rousseau* s Bot. ix. 87 The first thing yon 
have to see is, whether the flowers are conmlete or permcc, 
that is, have both stamens and pistils. tlo7 J, E. Smitm 
Pkys. Bot. 306 A flower furnuhed with both calyx and 
corolla is called compietut, a complete flower, sftafi 
Kihbv ft Sr. Entomol. 111 . xxxi. eyp The pupm of this sub- 
division [Arachnidal were named by Linnd Complete from 
their near resemblance to the imago 1847 CARrxNTaa ZoH, 

8 6a6 As an example of complete metamotphosis. .taking the 
Bombyx iMerv..the silkworm. tfi97 HaNPaar Boi.vt A 
flower presenting all the [four] whorls is called compUto. 

8. quasi-jd. 7 'he compute : the full amount {of). 

1790 Burkk Fr. Rev. Was. V. x45 The age has not yet 

the complete of benefit 

9. quasi-ixWW. -Completely. 

e i|74 Chaucbb Trains v. BaB T'roylus wel woxen was In 
heigh te, And conwlet formed by proporcioun. tfifli W, 
Stafpobd Exam. Compl, i. ( 1876) sj Taushte more perfectly 
and more compleate c ifisx Chafman llhod vi. (K.) All in 
fire he burn'd him compleate arm'd. 1837-40 HALrauSTOM 
Ctockm. 1x863) Xji7 They all know me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
England. 

Complfftt (k^pirt), V. Also 7-9 oomplftftt, 

t f. the adj. ; cf. mod. F. computer. Probably 
aving a further association with L. complei- ppL 
stem of complere ; see prec.] 

I. trans. To bring to an end, finish (an action, 
performance, work, a distance, period of time, etc.). 

xasePALBOA 401/3,1 complete, 1 fulfyll. Jaccomplit. Who 
shall complete this worke nowe he is deed 7 ibid, 49a/i, I 
complete, 1 fynisshe or performe a thyng. 1646 Rteorddt 
Gr. A rtes Pref. 9 All which . . I have almost compleated to 
be exhibited to your Highnesse. 1684 R. Wallrb Nat, 
Exper. 56 We . . compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fast with a Bladder, xyat Labblvb 
IVestm. Br xo8 In Case 1 should be prevent^ bv Death, 
from compleating this Work. 1874 Grbxh Short Hist. vii. 

8 6 (iB8a> 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

2 . To make whole or entire, so as to leave 
nothing wanting. 

1716 buTLaa Serm. ill. 45 Add to these the superior faculty 
. .and you compleat the Idea of Humane Nature, x; 
Mason C'd. Mus. L 14 When the sense is compleated. tl 
JowxTT Plato V, xo Plato completes his sketch of tl 
constitution by the appointment of officers, 

b. To fill up the number of ; to make up the 
full tale or amount of. 


1649 Dbmham Death Ld. Hastinics (R.>, Within these 
Cold embraces ravish'd lies That which compleats the age's 
tyrannies. 173^ Glover Leonidas 1. 814 I’hree hundied 
more compleat th’intrraid band. 1841 Penny Cycl, av. 
Regiment XIX. 359 z The legions of Henry 11 were never 
completed to tlie extent prescribed by the ordonnanoe. 

8. To make perfect ; to accomplish ; to furnish 
or equip completely. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi.6x8That fair femal Troop. .Bredondy 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 1743 Do 
Fads Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841) I. 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesman in this manner. 1803 Woedsw. 
prelude XIV. (18511 393 All that love can do . . to complete 
the man, Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

i* b. To mve a full title or deme to (a person) ; 
to invert fully with a rank or office. Obs. 

cifi43 Howkll Lott, (i65o> I. 413 Every churchman com- 
pleated in holy orders was called Presbyter. 1678 Walton 
Life Samdorson 4 Mr. Sanderson was conroleated Master of 
Arts. 17x7 Swift Circumeis, E, Curll, He was now coos* 
pitted a perfect Jew. 
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4 » To aecomplbhi fulfil (a row, hope), futi. 
Ci COMFtItTlOlf. 

■Mi OrwAV Orpkmn ti. W. 653 Hoaoambk Vowt Which 
be this day appointed to complcat. i7|n Pm Mf, liMmni 
•13 To town ne coiawi, oonpleata the nation'a hofM. iit4 
W^oaw. EjtcurxUm tx. Wks. 595/1 Your Cuontry mtiit 
complete Her irlonoua deatiny. 

^mpltted fpl. a. [f. prec. -h 

-XD.] r'iniithed, mode complete. 

1665 Glamvill Sci, XXV I There'* but little re* 

lembTtince between the Mucoui apcri^ and the complcated 
AitiiiMil. 1861 Mko. Nokton Ladjf Zau. Conch 17 Completed 
taek* of love. 1874 Koby Lot, Gram. | 1450 11 ie perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect expreaa completed action. 
Hence CtoaplatadnoMi. 

186a I.YTTOM Str. St(ny t. tax Our two hearU . . blending 
• . into the compleledneaB of a •oleum union. 

Coinletalj (k^mpUtli), adv. rf. CoMFLiTXa. 

•f In a complete manner ; lull j, perfectly ; 
entirely, wholly, thoroughly. 

igad riigy- CW. de W. i5«> 67 b, Our labour and 
■eruyee done completly and fulfyllcd. 1599 Middi.bton & 
Kowlky Old Law 1. i, And yet we two are not completely 
one. 171a Buim.kll Sp0c/. No, 495 P 3 A Man completely 
armed. 1786 Oolmm. T/r. IK ii, Mim Arabella Wilmot 
,waa allowed ^ all to be completely pretty. i86a Rubxin 
Mantra P. (lUoi 36 llw currency doe* not completely ra- 
preaent the wealth of the country. 

t Comple'teiiMnt. Oh. [f. CoMPbETSf/. + 
•MHNT ; cf. mod.F. (ompUUment.'l The act of 
completing or making complete, completion. 

1655 Buthk Rng. ImJprmK Impr. To Rdr., If God iiHall 
nkaae to aaaliit it to the Compkatment . 1883 Pewt . A tl kivtg 
1. 69 My Agent at Court for the compleatinent of my ifTaira. 
i8oa Attn. R§g. i8ai Chrm. 977 The compkteinent of the 
peace concluded on the 9th February. 
Oompl0t6&#M(.k|llmplrtn88). [f Covplxtko. 
•f •N811H.] The Btate or quality of being complete. 
i8a8 ExaLX Microeotm. xl. (Arb.l 61 One whom two or 
three CountricK make up to thin compleatneiwe. 1848 Kikon 
Bat. 47, 1 cannot allow their wiMlom such a compleatneHS 
and inerrahility ait to exclude mynelf. tyag Wattb Lope i. 
yL I 7 Thi«..goc9 to make up the Complextneaa of any 
Subject. 187a Max Muttea Sc. Bitig. (18731 107 Few 
eritlcal Kcholant could maaler them in their compkteneee. 
1886 Fauunx Oaana H. 31 A compkteneas of proof which 
cxn leave no room for doubt. 

Oompletar (k^mpl/ taj). [f. Couplets v. 4* 
-KR.] One who coropletex. 

1701 Whitrhbad Truth Prev 193 The Efficknt Cause, 
Worker, and Complaater of thin Baptiam. 188B G. Mac- 
uoNALD B. Fak. I. 943 We shall have .. more modifiers 
and completer*, and fewer inventors. 

t CompletdS. Obs. [ad.Sp.rdJM//^/nf.]«>C0M- 

PMNS. 

1898 in Phili-ipb. 1878 CamplitUt the Uat or cloung 
Prayers of the Evening Service. 

Complatinif (k^l^mplrtiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4 --iNo‘.] The action of the verb Complete; 
completion. 

1844 Milton Ar$op. (Arb.) 53 For God sure Mteems the 
growth and conipleating of one vertuous person, more then 
llie restraint of ten vitious. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowl's Just. 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat- 

X * vjtn Dart Canftrb, Caihtdr, 8 Malmesbury by mis- 
ascribes the compleating of it to Ernulfus iBos in 
Picton L'poal Munic. Bsc. ti886j 11 . 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan. 

Comple'ting, ///. [f. as prec. •k -INO 8 ,] 
That completes. 

t8^ AriiJ, HandMmeness (166a) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and compleating hand T x86o Mill Repr. Govt, 
(1865)61 The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completing corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
majority, is the instructed minority. 1884 Bowxa & Scott 
Do Bory's Pkaner. wg The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundleo. 
Completicm (k^mplrjbn). [ad. L. complftidH- 
entf n. of action f. complert to till up, complete.] 
The action of completing or making complete; 
the condition of being completed or perfected. 

18^7 Cromwkll Sp. 01 Apr., They may tend to the cora- 
pktum of the business, a 1744 Popk (J.), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill ch^acier to bear a malevolence 
to the best men. 175a Johnson Rambler No 901 p 6 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it he timely 
obtained. 1841-4 Emkxbon Ess. Mannsrs Wka (Bohn) 1 . 
ao6 A plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary, .to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. 1877 Maa OLirtiANT 
Makers e/* Flor. v. 137 The post in its. .stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the present. 

b. Accomplifthment, fulfilment (of a prophecy, 
wkh, etc.). 

1859 Hammond On Ps, Pref. 16b CODWOXTH intsli. 
Syst, 1. iv. 983 Virgil's forementioned Eclogue; wherein 
there is .. another completion of them [the Sibylline books] 
expected, a 1718 South f J ), AH the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Christ. 1738 Butuir AnaL 
11. vil. 353 The apparent completions m prophecy. 18^ 
Tennyson Gardmst^s D. 934 That my denro . . By iu 
own energy fulfill'd itself, Mef^d in completion. 

i* o. (with //.I A perfection, an accoinplishmcnt 
166a By. Gaudxn, in Chr. Wordsworth Doenmontary 
Suppl. (1B97) 34 Your Lordship, in whom are all those com- 
pletions which advance men to . . love and high esteeme. 
OomplatiMW (k/hnplrtiv), a, [ad. L. €0wt» 
plilbthm * xervine for filling up f. ; xee 

Complete v, and -tyb. Cf. F. compUhf. (B<^ 
tcfiAB of grammar.)] Having the attribute of 
completing ; serving for completion (of)m 


CPntpbsiku ftmtaiUmrrki; m emttphUd ^ pet^t 

tIkspQiAA Crt, CiHiOts 11 

Baail..comptetlve of Nataro. 

(1841) 154 l*ha mlddk 


1877 Oalb Crt, GoniUts IL iv. 75 Virtue ta termed by 
“ *7p9 Haxxis Wka. 

. (wmch expreaa thna ea aX- 
teniled e^ pxaaiagt) and the' perfect or completive, which 
expreu iia oempktum or eud. sMfa F. Hall Hbrndn Dra- 
mminrgy (18651 si The aittculattoiii arc the initial. .the 
speculative, aud the completive. 1879 O. Macdonald Sir 
Gibbis 1 . xxiL 3x4 Nolea explanatory and oompiedve. 1887 
W. & PaATT in W. Gladden Partsk Prohltms 454 la no 
aense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 

Hence Ooaii 9 la*tivalM adv,^ in a completive 
manner, by way of completion. 

1691 Baxtex It^f. Bapi, 317 Remission is but a Relative 
change, and Baptism 1 oomess a moral instruineRt of con- 


ferring it compktivcly. 


II Oonipl0to*riiim. * Complxtort B. a. 

i 8 s 8 T. Godwin Moses 4 Aar^ 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pletorium, their completory. 1878 M. Davies Vnerth. 
Load. 249 The bitter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pletorium or Compline. 

Completory (k^plrt5ri), a. and sb. In 5-7 
-oria. [ad. L. complPtdri-us (found only ax nent. 
lb., in Keel, use), f. complete ; see above, and -obt.] 

A. atij. Having the function of completing or 
perfecting ; affording completion {of). 

i6m Hkvlin Auimatn. in Fuller App. //(/. Innoc. (1840) 
346 In no degree essential to, or completory of, the Sacra- 
tneiiL askm Baxrow Serm. Wka 1716 II. ^8 The pas- 
sion of our Lord . .completory of ancient . predictions.^ t88o 
Fairbaisn Sind, Lift Christ xv. aS&x) 970 His mkiion te 
be not hostile to Judaism, but completory of h. 

B. sh, 

1. A completory thing ; anything whose function 
it is to afford completion. 

1899 H. L'Ebtsangb Allianci Dm. Off. 390 The cere- 
mony was considered . . as the completory and close of 
Baptism. 17^ Wesley Whs. <1872) XIV. 175 A comple- 
lory, that is, the premiss which is wmiting in an enthymeme, 
to complete the syllogism. 

2 . [Eccl. L. tomplvldrium.'] » Comixtnb. 

rt49p Mirottr Salnacioun 4535 In the houre of com- 
pletorie. 1538 in Burnet Hht. Ktf. Records 111. in. (1715) 
1^4 Between even songe and completorie. 1819 W. Pbrkiks 
Lossos CoHSC. 166 The scauenth aiM last Ihour], is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Completorie. 180a 
Fosbsokr Brit. Monachism (1843) iv. 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 


Oomyla^turo. Ohs. rart-^. [ad. L. type 
^completura : tee prec. and -UKX.] A completing. 

164a Sir E. Derinc; Sb. Kelig, xiv. 43 It [the Lord's 
Prayer] was once, and out once repeated, as the higli 
compleature of all devout expressions. 

Complex (kp'mpleks), sb. Also 7 oompleze. 
[ad. L. complex^us surronndiog, encompassing, en- 
circling, compass, embrace, connexion in disconrse, 
f. ppl. stem of complectlhre : see next. 

In Bailey both sb. and adj. are accented comphrx\ so 
the sb. by Thomson in 1738.] 

1. A whole comprehending in its compass a 
number of parts, tsp. (in later use) of interconnected 
parts or involved particulars ; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. 

ai8sa J. Smith Sol. Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of fluid atoms. Ibid. vii. 362 Containing 
almost nothing else in the whole complex and body of iu 
wbya Phil. Trans. VII. 5103 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order'd, .after the Copernican way. 1768-74 
Tucku Lt. NM, (1852) 1 . 93 Name* being, .necessary for 
gathering our ideas, and hmding them together in a com- 
plex. iWa Trench Mirac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ's life and doctrine. ilBo Times a8 Dec. xo/s To 
uft out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical element those which are 'basic'. 18^ 
Crssnona's Proj. Geom. asi l^et there be given 
in the plane of the auxiliary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straight hnes, and curves. 

f b. In the {whole) complex', cunsidered through- 
out its extent ; as a whole. Obs, 


1881 H. D. Disc. Liturgies 102 Is the Church of Rome 
Idolatrous? .. Is her wor^ip so in the whole complex, yea 
or not ? 16^ Whether PnrL clissohted by Death Excess 0/ 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot, .provide against all Emergencies, cxno W. Gib- 
son Farrier's Dixons, vi. iil (173^ 164 To take it in the 
Conmiex, it makes a pretty warm comfortable composition. 
t 2 . An interweaving, contexture. Obs. 

17x7 A. Hamilton New Aee. E. Ind. 11 . xxxix. 83 Their 
Rdigion is a Complex of Maliometism and Paganism. 


Coilipl 6 X(kp*mplek 8 ),ii, [a. mod. F. complcxe.Kst 
ad. its source, L. complex-us, pa. pplc. oicompkctlre 
or compUcti to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; hence perh. originally * embracing or 
comprehending several elements but in course of 
Fjig. use tending to its analytical sense of ' plaited 
together, interwoven * ; t eom^ together + plexus 
plaited ; cf. eompHcated^ and 1.n com^x Complice.] 
1. Consisting of or comprehending various parts 
united or connected together ; form^ by combina- 
tion of diflerent elements ; composite, compound. 
Said of thin^ Ideas, etc- (Opposed to simpk, 
both here ana in sense a.) 
a 189a J. Smith Sol Disc, i. so That complox and multi- 
farious man that k mada up of soul and boay. 1890 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xiL (ad, 3) 79 Ideas thus maue up « tevei^ 
aimpk ones put together, 1 call Comulex: auch as ara 
Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Universe. 1790 
Habsib Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 Those attributives which 


hm this complex power of d e n ot i ng Iwcb an attribute and 
an assertion .. grnmmarians call verba sfip Ventham 
Prine, LegUh a^ii. §49 Tha eondltion of a parent .. niagr 
be coosidered as a oomplax og wd i r ioo compounded of that 
ofa guardian, and that of a master. dhj% Blake Zeal. 47 
The stomach is often comploE. 5879 Six G. Scott 
Arckit. I. aafi A oompkx pillar composed of font ahafts 
united in one. 

2 . esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
co-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination; complicated, involved, 
intricate ; not easily analysed or disentangled, 

S715 DasACULiaas F'ires Impr. 4 A very Comdex Appa* 
ratua 1799 Mason Ch. Mus. il >34 $0 complex a harmony 
and BO simpk a melody. 1809 Southey Madee in AM, axi, 
As th^ weave The compkx croesings of the masy daoce. 
1899 Bain Ssnses 4 Int, l ii. | 5 I'he mere mechanical 
arrangement of the brain is exc^ingly complex. sSm 
M'Caethy Ovm 'times II. xxviii. 347 AU ^ese artifiou 
and complex arrangements presently fell to pieces. 

b. Complex fraction m Arith, (Cf. CoMPOOirD.) 

«« A ^ 1 m* *1 


tSaT V 

one tnai 


Hutton Course Math, 1 . u A Complex Fraction, ie 
St has a fraction or a mixea number tor ii 


r US numerator, 

or tU denominator, or both. 1875 Hams Smith A rsih, | 7^ 

0. Complex sentence in Oram , : a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as * I 
assured him that (the man [whom he sought] was 
not here) *. 

i88t Mason Eng. Gram. | 409 A compkx sentence k 
produced whenever the place of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a. .clauee. 

Complex (k^ple-ks), V, rare. [f. L. complex- 
ppl. item of complecUrtf or the freq. complexdre, to 
encompass, embrace ; bnt partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com^ together -i- plecUPre^ pltx- to 
plait, twine : see prec. In sense 2, perh, directly 
from Complex 

tl. tram. To join, unite, attach. Obs, 
c 1470 Harding Chron, xci. lii, Edwyn* doiighter . . to 
whome Men dyd complex Maydens tweluc, to take the 
christenhede. 

2 . To combine into a complex whole; to com- 
plicate, mix np. 

t6sB Burton's Diary (1828) III. 358 I'he question U com- 
plexed of matter-of-fact and matter-of-right. 1868 Brown- 
ing Ring 4* Bh. viii. 1312 Murdered thus . in disguise 
Wberelw mere murder got compkxed with wile. 

1 8. To embrace. Obs. 

a 1657 R. Lovrdav Lett. (1663) 174 All that plenteous 
variety which was coniplext in the general terms of milk 
and honey. Ibid. 146. 

tCom^lazation. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. type 
*complexaiion~em^ n. of action f. complexdre to en- 
compass, embrace closely, clasp round. But in 
sense associated with complex adj.] Fact or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

1705 Berkeley CommPl,~bk. wks, 1871 IV, 45a Com- 
plexation of ideas twofold. This refers to colours being 
complex ideas. 

Complezcyon, obs. f. Complexion. 
tOomplezed, oouplezt (k/^pickst),/^/. a. 
Ohs, [f. Complex V. + -ed 1.] Made complex; 
complex, complicated, intricately involved. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 322 More com- 
plexed considerations. 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, iv. 
viii, 359 Giving almost every thing.. a complexra and com- 
plicated accommodation to various other things. 1715 Db- 
saguliers Fires Impr. 91 When a Man understands . . this 
simple manner, he may easily go on to a more cqm^ex'd 
Construction. 1858 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir IV. R, 
Hamilton HI. (1689) 539 Cauchy's proof . . is Aigand's, 
much compkxed, perplexM, etc. 

ComplezedlieMB (k^mple-ks^dnes). ? Obs. [1 
prec. k -NBHS.] Complexity, involved character. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. Hi. (ed. 3) 315 The Compkxed- 
ness of these moral Ideas, For. Q. Am XXXfil. 383 
Working away at the machine, whose complcxedneBs..he 
could neither unravel nor perfectly understa^. 

Comple'zify, v. rare. [f. L. complex-us + -PT.] 
trans. To make complex or complicated. 

iSjp W. Taylor I/ist, Surv. Germ, Poetrp III. 140 There 
k an underplot, .which coraplexifies the incidents. 

Complezioi& (k^mple-kjan), rA Forms: 4-5 
oomplezioun, 5-6 -iona, -700, 4-6 oomplao- 
oioim, -ion(e, -yon, oomplexolon, -ioun, -yon, 
6 oomplextlon, 4 9 -plaotion, 4- complexion, 
[a. F. complexion (13th c. in Littr^), ad. L. com- 
plexibn-em * combination, connexion, association V 
later * physical constitution or conformation \ f. 
complex- ppl. stem of complect/re taken analytically 
from com- together kplectPre to plait, twine.] 

1. From Romanic and med. Latin. 

t !• In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages : The combination of supposed 
qualities {cold or hot, aud moist or dty) in a certain 
proportion, determining the nature of a body, 
plant, etc. ; the combination of the four ^bumours ' 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attributed to such combination ; * tempera- 
ment Obs. exc. Ifist. 

expos Chaucbs Pro/. 333 Of hk compkxioun he was 
sangwyn. 1393 Gowbb Cenf. IIL ir6 whose [Saturn's] 
OMupkxion Is colde. e 1400 Las^frassdsCirurg. (MS. B.) so 
jk qualities . . ben foore : hot, cmde, moyst and drye, and 
aMBpkxioUas ben by bam, yt ya neoessarie to fyndcu in 
bodies kat ben medlyde, foure complexiouns; oomplexkmn 
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qwilkit inttdl;^ hi woktii* 


' sin STlvw Ciut, J/Mi (ts4M) Q% Co m y tori oB k 
a oombmtion of tono dyven qouitfoi or ‘ 


— , , - of tbo fare oU- 

. « in one bodye. u bode nnd 4 r^ of the Fyro : hode 

and moyete of the Ayro. Mit-oy VMuav Xomf-iiVt) i8 
The Oraeila..ie of compleaSon oold* and diya* /iSL ae 
llie ileeh,.ia in complexion hote and nioyat. igjit Lns 
VcdMm in. IvL 397 It enoetidreth leven in etiche ae tte ofa 
hoate eompkidott. /did; v, Ixvid. 633 Ariewinri ie ooMe 
and dry of complexion, tdd) Tryon IKnf M HtmUk 3 A 
Mane Complexion, of which there are eoounonly reo1iOT*d 
four Made, via the Choleriek, the Phlecmatidc, the San- 
guine and the Melanchoiy. lyin HnuLOV Mo. 396 

Pe Theee Portrailuree . . give that melancholy Tinctore to 
the moet unguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be in a Brown-study. iSop Sovthby Sir 
T. M&rr (1831) 1 . e54 As long as practitioners proceeded 
upon the gratoiume theory of uemenury Complections. 

t b. Alio used as equivalent to * humour \ or to 
* eollection of humours Ohs, 


^*374 CHAUcaa Troyita v. ^ Leches e^ne that of com- 
plecciouns Proceden they [dreamel or fast, o^lotonia 
tipSTsEvna Barth. Dr P, H. v. Ivii. (1493) 174 The bones 
hen grenyd by gadrynge of grete complexion and hnmonre 
in the jo^tee of bones. 1547 Booxos Brtv, HerUtk ocxxix, 
(1598)780, Melancholy other wise named blacke coler.. 
ie one of the four Complections or Humours, and b cold 
and dry. i88y Evelyn Mem, (1857) III. 314 This variety 
df dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and otbem.. 
attribute to the crasis and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 


1 2 . Bodily habit or constitution supposed 
to be constituted by the ' humours *). Ohs. 

1340 Aytnh. 31 pou art to fiebhle of compleccioun, pou ne 
mi^t na^t do greate penunces. 1483 Caxton Cota B vi b, 
'I'hott oughtest to slepe . . whan, .that nature reqnyreth hit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 ~ Emydor 85 [She] prepared 
to hym [the dragon] hb mete, alle after his complexion. 
15x5 Ld Bbhnbrs Froiss. II. evil, [ciii.] 3x0 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. sS 4 S Ravmold Byrth 
Mankyndt 49 If the partie be weke and of fable com- 
plexion. x6oa Shakb. HatH. v. ii. lus Mee thinkes it is very 
SouU^, and hot for my Comitlexion. 16S6 F. Srencr tr. 
Varillas' Ho. Medici 292 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion, Hume Hht. Eng, IL xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was or a sickly complexion and weak mind. 


t b. Physical constilution or nature {q( members 
of the body), Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. <1493^ hl xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and moyste. cxaoo Lanfranc't Cirufg. (MS. A.) at pe 
maris [matrix] of woinman hap an able complexcioun to 
conseiven. ihid. sa ^se smale lymes han dyvers foormes, 
complexciouns & helpingis aflir pe dyversitees of be pro- 
porciouns of be mater, which pnt bei hen maad of. 1604 
K. G. D*Acostu*s Hist. Indies iii lx. 146 (Of Sea-sii'kness). 
We see some are taken therewith passing riven in Barkes : 
others, .going in Coches and Curosscs, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomneke. 


fd. Constitution or hab't of mind, disposition, 
temperament ; * nature \ Obs. (exc. as fig. of 4). 

c 13B6 Chaucer Parson* s 7 *. N 5x1 Or ellb his complexioun 
is so corrageous that he may not forbere. Digby 

Myst. (x88ai v. Mar. tPisd, 343, 1 know all compfcccions of 
man, wher-to he is most disnosvd. 1535 JovR^^a/. Tiudale 
so Here mayst thou se or what nature and complexion 
I’indaie is. 1996 Shaks. Merck. K iii. 1 . 3a Shylocke . . 
knew the bird was fledg'd, and then it is the complexion of 
them al to leaue the dam. 1599 — Much Ado 11. i. 305 Some- 
thing of a iealous complexion. 1708 En^. 'J'hco/ihrast. lao 
Men that are cowards oy complexion arc hardly to be made 
valiant by discourse. 174a Hume Ess., ^ce/ticn^ii 1 . 176 A 
very amorous complexion. 1791 Burke A/A IPhigs Wks. 
VI. 1856 Emerson Eng. J raits, /.//.Wks. (Bohn) II. 
115 The two complexions, or two styles of mind— the per- 
ceptive class, and the practical fln.dity class. 


4 . The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, esf. of the face ; orig. as showing the 
•temperament' or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, the ordinary sense.) 

(1^ Grafton (TA^a. 11 . 37^ The Lady Margaret, .was of 
sMcn nasty complexion and evtll savored breath. 1 scBo Lviv 
£nAhues {Arh 1 403 Khodope beeing be.'xiitifull (if a good 
complection and ^yre fauour be tearmed beautie). 1596 
Shaks. Merth. F. 11. i. x MisUke me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed liuerie of the burnisht sunne. a xdie Wot- 
ToN Edtic. in Reliq. IVotion 1x672) 78 The child’s colour or 
complexion (as we vulgarily term it>. 1699 Damfibr Voy, 
II. I viii. 161 People of more dllTerent Complexions . . from 
the cole black to a light tawney. 1753 Hogarth AnaL 
Beauty xii. 96 A beautiful complexion. 1896 Emerson Eng. 
Traits^ Race Wks. (BohnI 11 . 30 The English face .. with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open . . florid aspect. 

Shaks. 2 Hen. /r, 11. 11. 6 Ic discolours the 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 

t b. Rarely, the colour of hair or &ard. Ohs. 
iSlM SoUTHEV in Q. Rev. XXVII. 3 Having a red beard, 
a complexion very unusual in Portugal. 

+ o. Countenance, face. Ohs. rare’-^. 

1604 Shake Oth. iv. ii. 62 Tume thy complexion there. 

6. transf. Of other things : Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. 

>5113 Shake Rick. IT, 111. 11 . 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Skle The state and inclination of the day. 
1844 Sir T Brownr Pseud. Eh. il vi. 97 Clove, .dryod in the 
Sun, beoommeth blacke, and (n the Complexion we receive It. 
itei Ray Creation 1. <17041 1x3 [Metals] reduced again into 
their natural Form and C^plexion. 1898 Stanley .^inai 
4 Pa/. 1 . (1858) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 
effaced . , the features and tanned the complexion cf all the 
Other templcE 

1 6 . A colouring preparation applied (by women) 
to * give 8 complexion ' to the face. Ohs. 

«8ei Holland PJii^, Expian. IFds. Art. They ai« called 


it thb daroonifloiiloni, whanM therbt efano cooMb: 
for tbo compiexhm ja notomBi ood IImm allngotlMr arti- 
fichdL iSbBkHall Cfa- VkrtymqtF. lu ity Ht 1^ 
■aWm for every ioff«.«coai| 4 mriooiiMrovwr)ffooe. tlifBuib 
uMua, CosapUseita^ eeinotiwo palatiiig used by women. 

(frolic eensei chm^r, con- 

dition ; m mod ino often with toirie nbtioD of 
* ting^ colour, ggpect ^ ftom leniet a-5, 

tglp PUTTSNHAM Eug. PosMis III. V. (Arb.) x8i Vader them 
three j^ncipall complexioiM «if I may with leaue lo terme 
them) nigh, AMaae and haae iHle. there be oonialned many 
other humora or qualities of stile. «i8o8 Bacon Max. 4 
Uses Com. Lam Pm. a The amendment, .of the very aaCure 
tdid compleolion of the whole law. a t88s Fuller trorihiit 
(1840) 11 . 4x7 The coiBptexkn of the times being altered. 
'' ' Y. Nephem til. 10 Upon (your edueation] 

] the rest of your days witl infallibly 
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1843 pRssoQVr Mexico 11. vi. (x884> lej These acts. . 
interbalanoed by others of an opposite compdexioa. 


j complexion of all l 
depend. ^ “ 

were countmlv 

b. {/g. from 4 or 5.) Appearance, aspect. 

■8(8 Jas. Mill Brit.IndiaW. v. viii.884 Skill, .in putting 
off the evil day : and in giving a fair complexion to the 
present one. 

II. From old Latin aen^ea. 


1 8. Embrace. [L. compUxus^ Obs. rare. 

1493 Festivall 88 b, For flesshely complexeyoo of 
a man and woman . , Our lady . . conceyued not with com- 
plexcyou of man. 

1 9 . Complication, combination. Ohs. 

s8a8 T. Spkncer Logick xx [In] the second Chapter of 
Aristotles Categoriei. .wcehaue these words: Those things, 
which are coniained in Logick, bee (t) widiout complexion 
[avcv <ruMvAoir^«], (s) with Ccmiplexlon [xarA ov^vAoxilrl. 
a i8m Vinks LonVs Supp (1677)80 We uke the Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1889 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. ^ I'he Syriac . . sprang up . . from the 
complexion or combinatioo of the Hebrew and Chaldee. 
17x5 Watts Lwie (1736) 165 Beside this Complexion which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. 

1 10 . quasi-roMrr. A coupling, a combination. 

18. . B. JoNsoN Eng. Gram. 1. v. 1x692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or couplings of vowels. 1678 Cuu- 
worth Inietl. Sysi. i. L 8 27. s8 i*he various complexions 
and conjugattoos of those simple elements. tSya Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) II. xli 727 Most rights and duties .. are 
oomplexioni or aggregates of elementary rights and dutlea 
t il. - Complex s6. i. Ohs. rare. 

187B CuDwoRTH Intel/. Sysi. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
tained within the complexion of the universe. 1741 Watts 
lut^rev. Mind xii. f 6 xBox) 96 That, .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not be thrown into confusion. 

III. Camb. 

s8x9 W. Sclater Ex/os 1 Thess. (X630) 136 Complexion- 
makers wee haue.,for withered faces. 


Complexioil (k|ftnple*k/an), v, [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. F. complexitmni ppl. a.] 
fl. trans. To constitute by combination of 
various elements ; to put together, compose. Ohs. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Same Vi. xxvt. <1483) 71 The sowle of 
another body, the whiche is complexyoiied and formed of 
more ruder mater. 1810 D^innu Pseudo Mari^ ii. | 5. is 
The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Comnlexioned. x6s8 W. Bukion //in. Anton. 
155 London is a body well complexioiwd. 

2 . To give a complexion, colour, or tinge to. 
s8xs W. Parker CurfaiHe-Dr, iiZfb) Our woenien . . in 
culling their tresses, in axiiring their veinch, in coniplexion- 
ing their cheeks. ^ xWx L Nuulk Icebergs 58 The headland 
. . richly complexioned with red, brown and green. 
fig. 1889 Ment, H. Bonar 99 This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all his views. 
Hence Oomple'zioning vbl. sb. 

1898 Artif. Handsomeness a^ The use of any colouring or 
complexiontng of the face or skin. Kottrib.) Ibid. 198 Ladles 
complexioning arts. 

t Oomple'Xlonably, adv. Ohs. rare. - Com- 
PLKX 105 ally; by •complexion*; constitutionally. 

1843 Sir T. Browne Reltg, Med. 1. $ 8 Disposed unto 
schihme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complezioiial (k^mplc'kpn&l), a. [ad. mcd. 
L. compUxiondl-iSt f. compUxidn-em\ see Com- 
plexion and -AL.] 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to the physical ‘ tempera- 
ment ’ or constitution, constitutional. Obs. 

* 39 » Trbvisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. cxli. (1495) 897 Re we 
..kyndlyth..oomplexioiiall drynesse and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem complexionalem]. 1846 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. ail. 336 So may the . . Negroes become coal- 
black, from fulteinous efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures, 1894 R. L'Estrancb c, (17x4) xi6 Other 

Dreams are only ^mplexional.^ 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. 
(1789) 129 This bodily virtue, .this coroplexionai bravery. 

treas^f, 1790 tr. Leonardns* Mirr. Stones 54 I'he special 
Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 
t 2 . Of or pertaining to the mental constitution, 
temperament, or disposition ; constitutional. Obs. 

1837 Blunt Voy. Levasit yB Mens opinions nre in great 
Bart, complcxlonall, and haipitiiaU. 1798 Burke Snbl. ^ B. 
introd, 34 A greater complexional sensibility. 1848 L. 
Hunt Jar Honey ii. 9 With complexional indolence. 

8. Pertaining to the coroplexum (of the skin). 
iSeo H. Matthews Diary ^Invalid oj To complexional 
beauty they have no claims. 

ContnU'xioiiaUy, [t prre. f -lt *.l By 
* compinion ’ or temperameDt ; conititntlonally. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 378 An Indian King, that 
sent unto Alexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and 
other poysona, with this intent, either by converse or copu- 
lation Gomplexionally to destroy him. 171K Bentley Serm. 
X. 3^9 Snp^lition . . a Weed natural to Hainan Soil, com- 
plexionalfy inherent in the weaker Sex. 1839 Tedft Mag. 
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adorning . . the Sofas of worrmi. 

Pafiot. 34 Otar and abovo the CoaiL_ 

Oh. [ad med. 

pUseMstdi^t ^ceita imticaio coomtaiai^ in ionn 
pa. pple. of a vb. ^emptesiim&n i bat aca -AXl^ 8* 
Cf. F. ssmtfUximsU^ 

1 . Coostitutad by cocnblsation of dciaonta, 

<1430 Ltno. Min. Poeme (Percy Soed R94 Coaifatloait 
or sondryfold oolonrsi. 

2 Dependent on the •brnnonrs' or • temperamettt *• 
vhaq WALKiNOTON Cps. Gimt 148 These foaenaoMd een^ 
plexionate dreames. 

1 8. Having a paiticnlar Omruaaon (aenae i). 
1790 tr. Leonaedne Mirr. Stones 05 It It somaUdn^ divine 
above the complectionatc matter Into which it is infoaed. 
Ibid. 58 All complexionate Bodies are the Instraments M 
their own Form ; for the Form ceasing, the ComplexioD ia 
corrupted or destroyed. 

tOonnil^'xioiwtad,/!^^'*- [£wp>«c. 4 -kd.] 

1. U.TUig « ^particuUr; CoHVLixioD (tente i). 

1894 Abmiiole Lhym. ColUci, Kveiy compleldoDated 

thing is destroyed, unlesae the Fire of Nature govern it. 
z88e tr. Paractlsud Arckidoxis i v.89 *Tis impoealble to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1889 Salmon Doron 
Med. u. 486 Wltliout any corrosive \ or any of those com- 
plexionated things which art contrary. 

2. Conititntionally disposed (/e something). 

t8sB CoLLiHGEs Coveat foT Pr^. (1653) 138 The grater 
complexionated to Su^rstition. 4 UiherS 


If- 


soit of people are 

are complexionated to errour and noveltfa 

Oompl6zioil#d (k|lmple'kjand), ppl. a. 
CoMPLKXioN sb. and d. -t- *xr>.} 

1 1 . Having a (i])eci6ed) ph)sical habit, eonslitn- 
lion, or ‘ tempemment *. Obs. 

S413 Lvna Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvL (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel compleio’oned body. 1978 Newton 
Lemnie’s Complex, 154 The inward notes of thh com- 
plexioned body . . a hot and moist aiiality incident to blood. 
1704 D'Urfry a. If Panthea i. 6 Compiection’d sanguine, 
and of swarthy hue. 

t 2 . Having a (specifietl) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Obs. 

1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. • 4 Such (natures) aa 
are comolexioned for humility. 1898 Norris Pratt Diet. 

IV. 319 The best Complexion^ Soul among the Heirs of 
Adam. 1795 WAKRptEi.D Reply and Pt. Paine To Kdr. vi, 
One of your cold -complexioned mortals. 

8. Having a (specified) complexion, or colour 
and texture of skin. 

t8i9 W. Hull Mirr, MaUstie Aja, If he were com- 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the deed, tysg Leoni 
Palladio's Arckit, (1749) 1 . 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
. . and very well coinplexion'd. sBrn I.ang Wand. India 
314 The peuple of the place are all (mr-complexioned. 

D. transf. Having a (specified) colour or aspect. 
1839 Fullkx Holy tVnr 1. xviii. (1840) 33 1 'hose hypocrite 
apples and well complexioned dust . . which touched fall to 
ashes. s88s L. Noule Icebergs 28a .Salmon, .com^plexkmed 
like the mariguld * damasked by the neighboring rose'. 
1890 Citnmb. Jrnl. 28 June aos/i I'he darkling waters, DOW 
complexioned into livid nesH by the gloomy . . ^y. 
tConplB'XiOllW. Obs. rare^^. [f. COMPLEXION 

V. or sA ■¥ -Ku).] That which imparts a com- 
plexion or colour. 

z8ia W. Parker Cnriaine-Dr. (1876) 16 Lust, .the canker 
of health, the arure complcctioner of the eyes. 

Ooiiiple*zionIaM2 a. [f. Comi’lbxiojt sb.k 
-lenh.] Devoid of complexion, i.e. of colour in 
the checks : pale, colourless. 

i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xxv. (D.), Four mate 
personages . . complexionless and eyebrowless. 1878 Black 
Madcap V. xxxiiL 997 A portly and elderly person, with a 
comfortable amiplexionless face. 

ComplezitJ’ (krhnplekslli). [f. L. complex-us 
Complex + -ity : cf. mod.F. €ompUxiti,\ The 

r ity or condition of being complex. 

Composite nature or structure. 
a 17x1 Keill Mnnprrtuid Dies (1734) 97 Bulflinger, re- 
jecting this con^lexiCy of Motion, starts a third System 
1^7 Emfrson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 304 The 
highest simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, hut by the highest complexity, Darwin in 
Life 4 Lett. (18B7) II. 210 A tendency to advance in com- 
plexity of organisation. 

2 . Involved nature or structure, intricacy; see 
Complex a. 2. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 91 The objects of lociety are of thn 
greatest possible complexity. 1837 Thirlwall Grvare I V. 
xxviii. a6 Some tiausact ions, .gave a singular complexity 
to the .Tffairs of the contending parties. z88a Buckle Ciuilio, 
<1873^ HI. V. 30Z Partly from the complexity of the sub- 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals ha\e 
fail^. 

b. Gram, see Complex a. % c. 
iStr MiNTo^NiT; Lit, Introd. 5 * Complexity* in the gram- 
matical sense, must be regarded as an accident <n the 
period and not part of its essence 
8. quasi -rrwrr. An instance of complexity ; g 
complicated condition ; a complication. 

1794 Godwin CeU. Williams 183 Not for one hour could I 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horronu sl!|9 
Tennyson Merlin 4 V. 731 I'he . . many-conidor*d com- 



OOKFLXZIVa. 

pfexltlat Of Arthur'* palace. iMp J. MArnwaAviftf. II. 144 
The complexitiM which were to vaouh under their ekill. 

t Oomplft'zlTtff Oh* [ft. L. compUxhtf'Us 

copnlative, comprehensive, f. tomplex- 

1 . Cootiiiting of or embracing nuiny elements or 
details ; comprehensive. 

1654 TaAfr Corttm. Pi. iv. i He looked upon the favour of 
Godas a compleKive ble«Ming, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest. 167s Toleration not to be A buiid^^ An hideous 
and ooi^Iexive evil of most dangerous, .consequencies. 

2. * Inat may be imbracea or conteiiied ' (Blount 
Glossogr* 1656 ). 

Hence OomplaslT^ a/v., comprehensively. 
ii43 FraiOf^i Mag, XXVII. i9< A (Hitler.. who under- 
stood the whole arranj^ements. .of the table as compieaively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movemenu on a 
battle-field. 

Complexly ^kp-mpleksU) , adv* [f. Comflbx a* 

1 1 . Mn the complex as a whole, collectively. 
1660 TfHal Regie. 139 Taking them either complexly or 
sinuly. tysi Char. Mod. IVkif 55 One that, .has a Relish 
of tne Leaven of all Sects complexly. 1776 Adam Smith 
H'". N, 1. iL ii. s8j With regard to the whole annual pro- 
duce taken complexly. 

2 . In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 
1813 Edin. Rei*. XXII. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive, 1870 Roi.lbrton Antm, Life ia6 Complexly convo- 
luted cells. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. fioa/i It came about 
on this wise — rather complexly. 

ComplaxndSB ikp mpleksn^). [f. as prec. 4> 
-MK88.1 Quality of l>cing complex ; complexity. 

1730-6 Bailxv (folio\ Comptexneti. a being compounded 
of divers things. 1748 Hartlrv Ohsemu Man 1. iiL >87 
The NumW and Complexness of our Ideas. 1799 Adam 
Smith Orig. Z-hn^, f 1781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 
ness of the declensions. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1 . 140^6 
Systems, .of various degrees of complexnesa 

Compleztion, ob^. f. Complkxiok. 
liOomple'nm. Oh. [LBt.,neut of^dm/Arxisj, 
pa. pple. of complecti.\ « Cokplex sh. 

1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry He is this Divine Com- 
plexum as well of the Divinity as the Humanity. 1677 
Galk Cri. GeutiUi II. iv. PrefT, Arianisme, Pelagianihmc, 
MTstic ^eologie and., the whole complexum of Anti- 
chribtianisme. 169a G. Stbadung Sertn. ^ Disc. 39 The 
vast Complexum of the Creator. 

t Compla'xure. Oh. [f. L. complex^ (see 

Complex w.) -♦■ -uue.I — Complexion a, 3, 7. 

1648 W. Moumtacuk Devout Ea. 1. xiv. I 3 (R.) When in 
thU reluctiincy of one halfe, we reduce our love (of C«udJ to 
that degree or implicity which is compatible with this our 
complexure. 1675 A rt 0/ Contentment 1 . 1 5. s Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is.. more compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment. 

II Complaxus ‘ (k^mple-ks^s). [In form a. L. 
eompUxus (see ('0MP1.EX sb .') ; but In sense treated as 
a compound of L. com- together plexus plaiting.] 
An interwoven structure ; an involved or compli- 
cated system ; a complex, ‘ tissue*. (Cf. Plexus.) 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 414 The web of necessary 
thought^the complexus of Reason. 1876 Bartholow 
Mat. Med. (iSto* 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 345 
A many-layered complexus of tissue, which is to be regarded 
as the phloem. 

II Comple-XllM^, ^ftal. [L. complexus, pa. pple. 
of complecti ^with musculus understood ; cf. biceps, 
etc.) ; so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachment.] A large muscle attached 
to the vertebrae of the neck and upi)er part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

1831 R._ Knox Cloquet's Anat. 953 The Complexus is a 
pretty thick elongated muscle, .situated under the aplenius. 

Oompleyn(e, -pleynt(e, obs. it. Complain, 
Compline, Complaint. 

CompleyBahen, var. of Complysh v. Oh. 
Compliable (k|fmplar&b'l), a. [f. CoMPLT v. 
+ -ABLE.] 

1. Apt or inclined to comply ; disposed to agree 
and act in accord ; compliant. ? Oh. 

w 1635 Naunton Fragm (Arb.) 24 How compilable 
soever and obseouious she found them. 16x3 Milton 
Divorce 11. xvi. Not the Joining of another body will le- 
move loneliness, but the uniting of another compUable 
mind. 1637 Kxevb God* s Plea 49 Make him vary, or put 
a plyable, conipliable Tongue into his mouth, tr. 

Buschiufs Sysi. Goog. 11 . 113 His place supplied by one 
of a more compilable disposition. 1M3 Pic No. 3. I. 97 
In as good and compilable a state as 1 ever remember them, 
ta. Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Obs. 
1641 Milton Afol. Stnect. xi. (1847)94/1 If this were all, 
peihaps it were a compilable matter. 1667 H. Mokk Div. 
Dial 1 . 1 30 ' 17 13) 66 Any thing that is compliabie with the 
of the noble ' ' " ‘ 


& Des-Caries. 1746 Jortin Chr. Reltg. i. 

' their 


Dictates oi ,-r- - - -- 

(R.>, The Jews, by their own interpretations, had made their 
religion compliabie and accommodated to their passions, 
lienee Oompll-ablanawi, Coiiipll*»bly o/fr. 
s68a H. More An Answer osA Its supplencM and com- 
pliablenens to cleave to that which is stronger. 

CosipliailCM (k^mpbi'&ns). Also 7 -plyanoe. 
[f. CoMi*LT V. •¥ -A NOE ; cf. ap^tance*'\ The action, 
practice, or fact of complying ; in various senses of 
the vb. 

I. Kelated to obs. senses of Comply. 
tL Practice of civility, complaisance. Oh. 

E641 J. Jackson True Evamg. T. iii. 195 Though the 
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Scepter be departed ftom them.. yet have they bad*. all 
convanient oonaivenoas, and oomplianaw fiom the State. 
i«6e H. Moss Aniid* Aik* Contenu RlUa, His etiidied 
Coadescension and compliance with the Atheist, to win 
him from his Atheiem. i6ii BAXTua ApM. Mommf* Min. 
4 Mutual CbmpHancee in gaotle and amicable Conference. 
t73s Lboued Sothoo II. x. 400 PuUick dutiea ought to 
take place of domestick compliances. 
t2. Accord, concord, agreement; amicable re- 
lations {Jbetween parties). Obs* 

1647 in Picton Vpoot MmUc. Roe* (1863) I. 143 It la the 
desire of Mr. Maior. .that in all things their may be a free 
and faira oomplyance betwixt the townesmen and the 
toldiem. s6g6iRAi*r Comm. Modi. xi. 17 He. (Paul] tells 
them of his tears, and they answer him with tears : O happy 
compliance I idW-y Maevell Corr. Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 167* Baxteb Catk, TkooL 
II. XII. 980 May not . . all Sects si^ tiie same imintt Con- 
cord and Complyance with youf lyaa Db Fob Plague 
(1756) ao3 To move . . both Sines to a more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another. 

fd. Agreement in nature, construction, etc.; 
accord, harmony. Obs* 

^ 1649 Jkr- Taylor Gt. Rxemf. Ep. Ded. 4 Morall. not 
intellectual excellencies are of use and complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 2699 H ammond On Ps. Ixx vi. 
3 I'he Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it. 1703 Moxon Mock. Exert. 90 You must fit them 
to an exact CumpUnnee of every Bevil with its Match. 
1851 S. Judo Margaret , Of due physical proportion and 
compliance. 

1 4. Complaisant or deferential agreement with 
a person : complaisant or servile accession to his 
wishes. Obs* 

S648 Milton Tenure Kings a Neither do bad men hate 
tyrants, but have been always readiest, with the falsified . . 
names of Loyalty and Obedience to colour over their base 
compliances. 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured iii. | x. 38 
Since Adam came into compliance with the Serpent. 

1 5. A complaisant disposition ; complaisance ; 
-Compliancy 2 . Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L* viii. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1674 M. Scrivener 
Course 0/ Div. 11. vi. 393 A notable piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 1749 Fielding 7 V>m Jones 
(17751 11 . 969 Jones, who in the comi}liance of his disposition 
. .a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. X7M Richardson Grnndison II. ii. 91 It is not that 
graceful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 
Compliance and Kellection are not to be coupled. 

II. Related to the current senme of Comply. 

6 . The acting in accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, request, condition, direction, etc. ; a 
consenting to act in conformity with ; an acceding 
to ; practical assent. Const, with, less often to. 

1^7 Clarendon Hist. Rob. 1.(1843' [He] told him, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 Eihon Mas. 
(1894) 8, 1 am so farre from excusing . . that complyance on 
My pari (for plenary consent it wan not) to his destruction. 
i6to Col. Ree.^ Penn. I. 331 That his Complyance therewith 
is desired by The Govetr. 17x1 Earl of Oxford in Ellis 
Orig. Lott. 11. IV. 967 The Queen's compliance to your 
desires. 1749 Fielding Tom yffiFX (1775) 111 . 84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 1788 Trijler No. 5, 63 An obsequious com- 
pliance to the will of a superior. 1874 Green Short Hht. 
IV. I 5 (1883) 900 A direct threat of rtbellion iorced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often absol. ; aUo in bad sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodation or submission. 


Diary VI, 955 In the most servile Compliances and basest 
offices. ^ 175X Johnson Rambler No. x6o p ii Few .. can 
avojld disingenuous compliances. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches 
xxiii. 498 All politics necessitates questionable compliances. 
187a Morley LW/arnr (1886) 198 Tne compliances of society 
. . are not problems that he 11 fond of solving. 1874 — 
Comprofftise 3 The aim of the present essay is . . to 
seek one or two of the most general principles which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. 

t C. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religious. Cf. Complier 2 b. Obs. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (1700) 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and not a Submission to their Opinions, that made 
them observe days, and distinguish meats. 17^ H earns 
Collect. 91 Apr., He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 143 We, 
in this Presbyter)', have deposed several schoolmasteni for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. 1856 Frouds 
Hist, Eng (i8s8) 11 . ix. 307 The government knew too well 
the temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

7. In compliance with (less often to)i in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance with ; in submis- 
sion or active obedience to. 

X685 Col. Rec. Penn, I 55 In complyance with an Order 
of Councill Charles Ashcome appeared. 1744 Berkbley 
Siris S 155 In compliance with established language and 
the use of the world. X746 Eliza Hbvwood Female Sped* 
(1748) [V. 980 In compliance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H. Coleriooe North. IVor/hies (1859) 1 . 33 
In weak com^iance to a popular clamour. 1834 Whatbly 
in Z^(i866) L gji To profess or do anything they think 
wrong in compliance to me. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann* Q, 
Neighb. xxxii. In compliance with your wishes. 

Compliaiioy (k^mpUi lnsi), Also 7 -enoy. 
[f. as prec. 4- -ANCY.] 1. -Compliance. 

1643 Prynne Sev. Power PaH, iv. 35 Surrendering two 
Castlu in France, onely out of fear., without any com- 
pliency with the enimy.^ >646 S. Bolton Arraignsn. Err, 
71 You hold Compliancie, though you give not entertain- 
ment Co some Corruption. 1834 Lanoor Exam. Shake* 


COXPXJOATa. 

Wka. I8sj II- tgk/o Appeased bp Us ready ooesptiaaey and 
low gentle voice. 

2. The quality of being compliant 

1769 OoLoeiL Ree. (L.), Hia whole bearing betokened 
oomjJiancy, and . . teadinaas ta oblige. 
tS. Phyiical yielding ; yiekilngxieaa and adapta- 
tion to conditions. Cl Compliant 9 . Obs. 

1793 Smbaton Edystmo L, Contents p. viU, The safety of 
the late Building was owing toils Compliancy. Ibid* f apo 
By the time it was diivan about four bches; the com- 
pliMcy of the wood to the stone rendered it quite tighu 
ConplilUit (IqknplaiAnt), a. and sb* Altio 7 
•plyant [f. Comply v, 4 - -ant ; after defiant ^ etc.] 
A. adj* 

L Complying, disposed to comply ; * dvil, com- 

S lftisant ' (J.) ; ready to yield to the wiahes or 
esires of others. 

idsa Ld. Dioby in Clarendon Hiet. Reb. iv. (1843) > 73 /* 
If attar all. .he shall betake himself to the easiest and com- 
piiantest ways of accommodation. 1679 Burnbt Hid* 
Rqf* 71 The King did not doubt but tne Pope would be 
compliant to his desires. iBa6 Scott F* M* Perth viif The 
rest will be compliant to theMune resolution. 1870 Dibhaku 
Lotkair xlii. ai7i 1 do not like to be churlish when all are 
so amiable and compliant. XB74GRBRN Short Hist, iv* tf a 
(188a) X79 Their representatives, .proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

1 2. Yielding to physical pressure, pliant. Oh. 
1667 Milton P* L. iv. 3 Nectarine Fruits, which the 
compliant boughes Yeilded them. 1768 Smeaton Quecdrwnt 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 6 'The whole being slender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 — EdystPHe L. 
I 309 Wood wedges . . beiiijg more supple, elastic, and com- 
pliant than wedges of metaC 

tB. I*. One who complies ; a complier. Obs. 


Fullbe Ch* Hist* xi. VI. 3x4 It being a compliant with 
the papists, in a great part of tneir service, doth not a little 
inrm their 


, in a great part c ^ 

them in their superstition and idolatry, a s66i 


— IVorthies I. 33X His sturdy nature would not bow to 
Court-compliants. x66o Z (jrofton Fast. St. Peter's 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Complyants, and 
Temporizing Tum-Cknits. 

Compuantly (k^itopldi'Intli), adu* [f. prec. 
4 - -ly ^T] In a compliant manner. 

x8i8 in Todd. 1886 Kuskin Prxtrrita II. vii. 953 A 
pleasant disposition . .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, If anybody had ever said so before. 

t Co*mplicable» . Obs. rare-^. [ad. late L. 
complicdbtlis (Isidore) * that may be folded to- 
gether f. compliedre to Complicate : see -blb.] 
Capable of being intertwined or entangled. 

i66y Phil. Trans. IV. 10x5 Many of these threads, .were 
not single, but snarled and with complicable woolly locks. 

Complicacy (kyTnplik&si). [f. L. complicdt-us 
Complicate : see -act 3 .] The quality of being 
complicated or complex. 

x8. . Mitford is cited by Werstxr (1898L sBay Carlylb 
PHse. (1857) 1 . 56 With such dearness and composure does 
he mould the complicacy of his subjecL 1855 Bain Senses 
if Int. 111. iL (186411 499 wherever there is much variety or 
complicacy in the impressions of outward things. 

2. A complicate structure, matter or condition. 

1849 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 677 A promising arrangement, 
one of the first to sugsmst itMlf in such a complicacy x^ 
Carlyle Fredk. Ct*y\* xx.iii. 47 Difficulties, complicacies, 
very many. x888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold 1 . vl xia The 
interminable complicacies of the clock. 

Complicate (kp mplikPt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. compliedt-us, pa. pple. of compliedre to fold 
together (see next).] 

A. adu + 1. interwoven. Obs. or arch, 

«x6e6 Bacon War with Spain (R.), The particular actions 

of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right. 1844 Ld Houghton Mom. 
Many Scenes X94 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Out of the rough disorder of mankind. 

2. Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed ; compound, complex. Now 
arch, or poet* 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Crape 98 To g^rant in Its 
temper a complicate mixture, or comprehensive nature. 
1658 Baxter Saving Faith 77 Affiance.. is a complicate 
Act of the Intellect and Will. 1671 Salmon Spn, Mod* 1. 
XXX vii. 79 Diseases are various . . sometimes simple, and 
sometimes complicate, a 17x1 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 
1791 IV. 919 In complicate Disease, (jive complicated 
£ase. X77S~8a Db Lolmb Eng. Const, Advt. t6 The 
powerful complicate sensation which each sex produces on 
the other. 1609 Southey O. Newman vii, A complicate 
and wonderful machine. 

b. with the additional notion of Intricate, in- 
volved, diflficult to analyse or unravel. 

167s Petty Pol, Anat. Pref., 1 have chosen Ireland., 
where the Intrigue of State is not very complicate. 18x9 
Ckabbs 7 *. Hall xvii. He felt a loathing for the wretched 
state Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton^ Metafh. 1x877)^ 1 . xiv. as6 The most difficult 
and complicate clemonstrations. 

8 . a. Dot* - CoNDU PLICATE, b. Enlomol. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of ma^ insects. 4 ^ 

1866 Treas. Bet,, ComplicaiSt folded up upon itself. 

B. sb* 

1 1. A complicated or complex structure ; a 
combination. Obs* 

1664 H. Morb Myst. Mp, 1. vii. 99 The worshiil^ng of 
an Image, or the Complicate of an Image and a Dsemon 
actuating It. for a Deity, Walus in Phil *Ttans* 
XIX. ^53 Whether in.. the Duplicate Sub-dupUcata, or 
how otherwise Complicate therem. 
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OOXPLXOAVa. 

4 * 3 . Ont conpiUeated niicd up with tbe 
affain of aootlier ; an acodmplica* Oh* 
i 0 fa R. L*£«niAffOB 1 105 Obii«rvi Ukawbc iIm 

Tfliap«r« and Quality of hit ConpUeatM and Graatitm 

Ctamylieiiito v. [f. L» 

ppl. atem of cm^icdrn, f« ravt* 
to fold.] 

i* L irons. To fold, wrap, or twist together ; to 
intertwine ; to entangle one with another. Obs, 
m s6at DoNNa in SsUciiamt (1840) 86 Sin «nwrnn»ad and 
complicated in sin. idfa Gavlb Magotirtm. 10 Is not 
this scroal or book here said to be com^icated or rolled np 
or together. 1861 Pown Ejtp. PhaJtot, 1. 34 There they 1 m 
all mad» twisted and compliated all together, like a knot 
of Eela idpi Ray Cmtim 11. (1704) 334 Vessels curl'd, 
drcumgyratM and complicated together. 

1 3. ^o intertwine, unite, or combine intimately. 
Idas Burton Amat, Msl in. L ni. iil (1651) 408 By this 
ha]^ union of love . . the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated, a 1677 BAaaow SSrvt, (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness. s6pi T. H[alx] Acf, Nmt Javtni, 
cxxii. The wisdom of our Ancestors In Complicating the 
Office of the Lord Admiral with the Lord Mayors in iu 
Conservacy. 

8. To combine or mu np with in a complex, in* 
tri&ate, or involved way. 

ia 1631 Donne in StUenotu (1840) its God hath compli- 
cated almost all oor bodily diseases of tnese times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.] Call. 11. 1 3. 87 When 'tis 

in a matter of trust ^tis conmlicated with treachery also. 
t73a Arbuthnot RhU* ^ DUt (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is most dangeroua i8s8 Macaulay Hist, Rng, 
087s) 1 . iL 94 A point at which the history of the great 
Rnglish revolution begins to be complicated with the hutory 
of foreign politics, a igsa Robertson L^ct, (i8s6j S70 The 
subject it complicated with difficulties 
t 4 . To form by complication ; to compound. Ohs, 
i6sa Donne Dtftotioni 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Locks Hufu, 
Una. II. xii. (ed. 3) 70 Ideas . . such as . . a Man. an Army, 
the Universe . . complicated of various simple ideas. 1707 
E. Ward Hutl, Rttfiv. (X71O ti. ix, An execrable Deed ; 
So complicated of all Evils, That it outdid the very Devils 
6. To make complex or intricate (as by the in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to render Involved or 
complex. Cf. Complicated 3. 

sSja tr. Sitmstuii's Jtal, R*^. x asS The war of Lombardy 
was complicated by its connection with another war. a 1656 
Sir W. HAMILT9N Logic (i860) 11 . App 465 These schemes 
(of logical notations] uius tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate, i860 Tyndall Gias, ii* f 37. 38a Where no medial 
moraines occur to complicate the phenomenon. 1879 Ixkkybr 
Eltm, Asiron. ix. li. 393 The phem omena of the tides ore 
greatly complicated by the irregular distribution of land. 

6 . trUr, (for rejl^ To become complicated, rare, 
H. Sprncrr Study Social xHi. (1677) 324 Effects 
which as they diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complioated (kp*mplik^t6d), ppl, a, [f. prec. 

V, + -ED.] 

tl. Folded toother. Ohs, 

x66o Sharrock VogotahUs 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart os in Sicomores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds 1719 Vouno Paraphr, 
yob (KA See with what strength his harden'd loins are 
bound. .Nor can his complicatecTsinews fail, 
ta. Tangled. Ohs, 

1646 Sir 1 \ Browne Psoud. Ep. v. xxl 267 The feorea of 
polling Elvelockes or complicated hoires of the head. 1713 
Swirr Faggot Wks. IV. 1. 8 In vain : the complicated 
wands Weiy much too strong for all their hands 
d. Consisting of an intimate combination of parti 
or elements not easy to unravel or separate ; In- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

1636 tr. Hobbtis Elom. Pkiloo. (1839) 3>4 question 

be much complicated, there cannot . . be constituted a cer- 
tain rule. 1747 Wesley Prim, PhyoU, (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in some few complicated coses 1766 Golobm. Vic. W, xv, 
Tlie compliated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 

f eoncs 1836 Sir B. Brodib Psychol Inq. I. v. 182 In 
irds the eye is a more complicated . . organ than it is in 
our own species. 1879 Seeley Ecci Homo iii. (ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual civilisation. 1884 Glad- 
stone in Standard 99 Feb. 8/5 The cose of Ireland m rather 
more complicated. 

t4. Complex, compound : the opposite of simple. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 523 Thick swarming now With com- 
plicated monsters a 1711 Ken Psycho Poet. Wks 1721 
IV. 2x9 Among the Saints I'll concerts raise. To sing thee 
complicated Praiss 1780 Hasris Philo/og. A'lsy. Wks 
(16411 429 Thus ore all fables or stories cither simple or 
complicated. 

6. Surgery. Cemplicaied fracture \ a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent ^icera, a bloodvetsel, 
etc., which complicates the case ; formerly used in 
a wider senie, including cempmndaxA comminuted 
fracture. 

1745 tr. Van Swieiedo Soorhaavo TIL 136 If accom- 
panied with a wound, contusion, bflomination, on ulcer or 
many fragmenu . . is then called a complicated fracture. 
1840 R. Liston Elom. Surg. (ed. s) 684 Fracture may be 
complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighbouring 
Joint 1876 T. Bsvant Praci. Smog. II. 4x7 Fractures ore 
very often complicated with extravasation of blood, 

OewBUoatsdly, ado. [f. prec. + In 

• compucated way. 

i88| Miss Broughton SoHmda III, iv. vl. s86 $0 com- 
plicatedly contradictory are we. tRhf Sat, Ron, xt June 
lat Hk mnasA appeals, .were compUcatedly misdiievous 


prec. -h Tne tiii^ty of bdiig complitiited- 

171a RAtLav Omd^odnoit. a boinrl^ 
tof^r. itiy Benhiam pk qf Mtudandtim 118181 4YO 
moto^ Liable to Spring out of the oompBcatedneas of a moM 
of afrangemeat 

tOompHoifialy (lymplIk/Ui), ado* Oh* [f. 
CoMPUOATa o.4‘«tY>.] Ifi A complicated way; 
in combination. 


rSto Sir J. Vaughan yshmt. StuhlTo Caso ta 6 State 
Trials 10x3 Upon genmrissttes..the Jury find.. for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherein 
theyr resolve both law and fact Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself. 167s Salmon Syss, Mod, l Iii. xs^ The 
Tooth-ach, is caused. .compUcotely through Defluction of 
Rheum, etc. x' ^ 

tCom]|^UofttonMfi (ymplikteds). Ohs. 
Complicated quality ; complicacy. 

1633 Burtods Diary (x 8 e 8 ) I. xso Pardon my confiirion, 
because of the oompUcatene«i of the queetion. 1677 Hale 
Prim, Orhf, Man, 1. I 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided multiplicity and compltcattness ifisg Mod, 
yml. XII. 199 The comnlicateness of the form of some of 
the improvements alluded ta 

CkmipUmtioa (k^plik^ Jsn). [ad. L. com^ 
pliedtim-em* n. of action from eompliedre to CoM- 
PLTCATa: cf F. complicaHm (16th c. in Littrd).] 
tl. The action of folding toother; the condition 
of being folded together. Ohs. 

s6xi (^TOR.f ComplUtUhn. a complication, or folding 
together. 1646 Browne Psoud, Ep. v. xxi. aM The com- 
plication or p^ination of the fingers was on Hiei^lyphick 
of impediment. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1704) xt8 The Com- 
plication of the Seed-Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 
t 2 . The action of combining intimately, the 
condition of being so combinra; combination, 
conjunction. Ohs. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hitt. vrii. ii. I a8 Dr. Fuller . . in com- 
plication with otherCommiasioners, pronounced the hentence. 
1636 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengthy or the measure 
token two ways, wxfite Jordan Pooms (T.y All the parts 
in complication roll And every one contributes to the 
whole. 1699 Burnet 39 A riiclss xvi. (1700) 141 There is such 
a Complication of all the Precepu of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of alL 

8. An involved condition or structure produced 
by the ini Imate interweaving of various elements. 

x666 J. Smith Oil Ago xxa (T.) many admirable combina- 
tions, complications, and intertextures of them all, which 
ore not elsewhere in the body to be found. 1708 Chamber- 
LAYNE St, Gt. Brit. I. 111. X. (X743) 226 This house has been . . 
sometimes . . a Priory, or College, sometimes . . a Spittal or 
Hospital . . Tis now a complication of both. X790 Palkv 
Horst Paul 1. 8 That complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested, 
t b. « CORPLEX Sh, I. Ohs, 

1790 Johnson Ramhhr Na 76 F x He ukes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character. 

4 . The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an entangled, involved, intricate, or 
perplexing manner ; complicated condition, struc- 
ture, or nature ; involved relation. 

*793 T. Bcddobs Math, Evid, 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstratioiK and partly to the complication 
of uie diagram. 1876 1 . H. Newman Hist, Sk. I 1. U. 78 
The Turkish race, .mode its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. 

b. with a and pi, becoming quati-fonrr. ; » A 
complicated or entangled state of relations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Cdm- 
plication of diseases : * a collection of several dis- 
tempers that seize on the body at the same time, es- 
pecially if they depend one upon another ’ (Bailey). 

1^7 May Hist, Pari 1, vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and conmiicalions, os nothing is clears, nothing 
sinoere, in any ot their proceedings. i^T. Nbvsti' Con- 
sumptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
lepuck Fits. 1730 Southall Bugs 5, 1 fell sick, hod a 
Complication of the Country DiHtemj^rt. 1836 Frovdb 
Hist, Eng, I. 239 Ihe only prince on whom, at the outset 
of there complications, he nod a right to depend. 1877 
Roberts HoMbk, Med, I. X2 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise during the courre of 
a disease. idfe^OLMKs Syst, Surg, (ed. 3) 1. 425 The co- 
existence of a dlliocatioa with « fracture, is a serious coixi^ 
plication* 

t Oo*mplioativ«, a, and sh. Ohs. [f. L. type 
*cemplicdtiihuSf f. eompliedre : see Coxpucatb v, 
and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Tending or adapted to complicate. 

B. sh. A ooiMlicative force, principle, etc. 

1634 Fullee 2 Serm, tx If one of them fails, yet the 
Structure may still stand . . by vertue of the Complicative 
which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 


secure. 

Ckuaplio# (k(Fmplis). Also 5 ooinpUaa, 5-7 
-plyao, 6 -pUae, -please, [a. F. complice (14th 
e. in Littrd), ad. L. complex^ complicem closely 
connected, confederate, participant, 1 com^ to- 
gether 4- sXtmplic- fold : a. simplex^ duplex^ etc.] 

1 1 . gen. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Oh* (having 
passed into the special sense a, by which alM most 
of the later instances of this are coloured.) 


tma M ^(idfeaM 29 Ba k « 1 m dNlw ef RreiefM^ dm 4 i^ 
ofOrWHMiOraayRumoihwhkcoiQ^ ^aDGuoLas 
Mssds tx. xL 51 Bot thai wyth all tbar eniapiicis in fnM 
War dung abak. 1991 Housav FV«w,<Hakl. Boe.) lyeTiM 
coatiiieU Mwuglit me to tbt staihelder .. hs sad hm con- 
pliosa stiidily examined and searched me. agM SnakSi 
a Horn. /V, 1. L 163. tfisig W. Pembui ymtifiatim 11609) 
4s Bellarmine and hk complices dlsfuiit afigeriy against 
justification by (kith alona 1^ Tratf Comsss. Matt. vL 
- Such entmm os ChederloGiner and hb eomplioss. 


* 7 lMi 


or gsseciats to an 


I Bailey ifoUo), AiMutner 

a^on. a 1734 North Exam. 1. it. 1 19. 4a 
8. spec. An associate in crime, a eonfederatewith 
the principal offender. (From the frequent oarly 
use of the word In connexion with crime, this 
sense became predominant by 1600, and was the 
only one recognised by Johnson ia 17 $$4 
the current word beinjg: Acf^XPiUm. 

(1471 Arriv. Edw. /FV L (Camden^ By tho ttEhoroiia 
means of hk great rebel, Richard, Earl « Warwick, and 
hk complices. 1333-4 Act as Hott. F///, c. is C 
..of the said Euiabeth, and other her eompl . , 

Mabbbck Bh, ef Hotee 428 ludoa [of Golilea) was 1 

together with hiH compliRes. 1394 xst Pt. ConiontiOm (1843 
68 To quell there Truto ^ * 

Sksne Reg. Ma^ 43 The 1 
before the principalT malef 


iipUce in ^ .r . ^ 

Btariled at the tone In which hk complice. .Aarertedgullt'a 
equality. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S, V. Hi. 358 The rrench 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly os the compUoe of 
the insurgenti. 

t b. Snid of things. Ohs, 

*543 Hecess. Docir, Chr. Man In Strype Eccl Mom. t 
App. IX.38X That all such abures as heretofore have bean 
complices concerning this matter be clearly put away. 

Complieitou (k^mpH sItas , a. ff. next 4- 
-ous : cf. Calauitoub.} Having complicity. 

1B60 Russell Diary India 1 . 185 A remarkably com- 
plicitouB witness. 

Oomplioity (k^pli^slti). [f. L. type ^com- 
plicUds^ -dtem^ n. of state f. complex^ -plicem : cf. 
simplicitds, dupUHtds ; in mod. h , complicity.] 

1 . I 1 ie being on accomplice ; partnership in an 
evil action. 


1636 Bi4>unt Glotsogr. , ComtHHiy, a consenting or partner- 
ship in evil. (Not in Johnson.] stx8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
viii. (L.), The charge., of complicity in the designs of hk 
patron, was never openly repeUed. sBgfi Froudx Hilt, Eng. 
(1858) 11. vi. 73 The eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with heterodoxy. 1878 
Black Green Past, xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of u 
complicity in the matter. 

2 . State of being complex or involved ; ra CoM- 

PLBXITT. 

1847 Craig, Complicity^ complexity ; state of being In- 
volvra. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits. Wks. (Bohn) 

11. 36 In all the complicity and del^ incident to the 
several scries of means they employ. 1888 ymi. Education 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on . . with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of hts pupils. 

Compllenoy, obs. form of Complianct. 
Compiler (k^mpbi ai). Also 7-8 -plyor. [f. 
Comply v. + -bb i.] 

1 1 . One who agrees with another ; an accom- 
plice. Ohs, 

s6xs T. Taylor Comm. Titus I 9 (16x9) roo Speaking to 
effect the language of Corah, and his compilers. 1649 
Bounds Publ, Ohm, (ed. s) 33 He supposes the usurper and 
the conrolyers to be brought to account, 
b. One who complaisantly connives. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ck. Diu. Pref. iii. | 4 And that being 
lukewarm myrelfe and a complyer with sin. 1680 — Cath, 
CommuH. 1 1 (X684) 1 Censuring Us os mistaking compilers 
with Sin. 

2 . One who complies witk^ or accommodates his 
conduct to (any humour, fashion, etc.); one who 
acts in conformity with the wishes of another. 

1660 Gt, A Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambriageshire, a great complier with the times. 1067 
T. Tomkins Inconvon, 7 'oleratiou 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compliers with tliat which is uppermost. i6fa 
Clarendon Tracts (1727) 123 Great men ..whore counsel- 
lors ore commonly compliers with their humours. i6ta H. 
More Ah Illustration 198 There compliers with the Moss. 
#1710 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks, (1773) 1 . 179 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod'raie man ; 1 hat is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 1707 Swift Gulhver 11. vi. 170. 

fb. Spec, One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the time ; a conformist. 
Often used opprobrionsly. Obs. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Klnfs iii. 38 That he 
might not be judged a time-server, a temporiser, a compiler. 
1698 Strvfb Li/i Sir T, Smith xviii. (1820) 176 In the 
changes of religion he was a compiler. >703 H barnb Collect. 
21 Apr. 1 . 23X Another smootn-booteo Complyer. 1711 
Ibid. 111 . 250 The Complwrs are all angry that the excel- 
lencies of there Men [the NordurorsJ should be 20 much as 
mention'd, sydi Jortin Erasmus J. 793 Mr. Strype says 
he wax a com|uier in the reign of King Edward, but was 
not well affected to the Kefonnaiion. 

Oomplinsilt (kp’mplimfint), sh. Also 7 00m- 
ply-ment. [Adopt^ in end of 17th c. from F. 
compliment^ 16th c. ad. It. complimento, 'expression 
of respect and civility to another by woros or bv 
acts’. The L. compUmerUum^ Romanic complU 
mento, became in OF. complement {eompliement), 
in It. comptmenlOf with the original lense of ' filling 


OOMFIillOBKV. 
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Qo, ibffihnent^ nccompUihiijent * ; in OCat. com- 
fiinunto^ Sp. cumplimiiniOt there was a special 
dereloproent of use, as in the verb (see Comply), 
giving the sense * observance or fnlnlment of the 
reqairements and forms of courtesy', which was 
adopted in It. In the form £omplim 4 ni 0 f and thence 
passed into Fr. and Eng. Compliment is thns a 
doublet of CoMFLKMKNT (the form directly from 
I^tin). The latter was in use in this sense about 
a century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 171 j;: see Couplkmk^t 9, where toe 
earlier history of Ibis sense may be seen ; cf. also 
Coif PLY. 

H. L’EstTanee's compiumttU (in sense 1, 

I M, appear to nave been formed for die nonce on Comply, 
before cofHpHtftfni was in um:. Cf. Skinner, 1668-71 
* complement a Fr, compiinunt^ It. com/lifninto, luec a 
verbo to Comply^ q d. Comply ‘mmti*. 

(From rz7oo to the present day nearly all editions of 
i6-i7th c. works, whether re-iKsues of printed books or 
originRi editions from MS. (e.g. Clarendonlt Hitiery^ 
PePyl Diotryi Lettert of Dorothy Oiborne^ etc.), systemau- 
cally alter the ori^ind spelling into comptimoni, 

as do also modem dictionaries in their alleged quotations ; 
only contemporary documents supply evidence os to the 
introduction of the French form.)] 

1 . A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, * usually understood to mean less than it 
declares' (J.); now, esp. a neatly- turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
but, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commendation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto : see the 
m^em examples. In phrases, as To Amj, /qy, 
make, etc. a compliment. To return tie compli- 
ment'. to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. Chinese compliment : see Chinese. 

[1578 1707 HOC CoMrLKMENT sb. Q.]^ X654 H. I/ESTRANOB 
CHm. / ( 1655 ' a H is [Churlcs'sl reception at the Spanish Court 
. .w.!! with nil possible ceremonies of honourj^nnd apecioug 
oomply.mentt. 1673 Sis W. 1 'rmvlb in Essex Papers 
(1890) 119, 1 tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Ek''* to my lx>rd Chancellor. .My lx>rd Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility. 1704 Luttrrll 
Pri^ Pel (18^7) V. 455 I'he elector of Bavaria . . ordered 
his troops to give no quarter to the English ..which being 
known.. they returned the compliment upon them. 1709 
Stkbi.r Tatter Na 16 p 4 These Ministers .. made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General. 1749 
FiKLDtMO Tom Jones (1836) 1 . 11. vi. 79, I make a mst com- 
nliment to the j^reat wisdom.. of our law. i8a6 i)iKaAEi.i 
Viv. Grey vii. itt. 305 Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned heaa. iSay Harr Guesses 15^ A com- 
pliment is usually accompanied with a bow, as if to beg 
pardon for paying it. 1836 Uoa Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 
98 Compliment — a thing oAen paid by people who pay 
nothing else. 1868 Q. VicToaiA Tours in Eng. h Ir. 189, 1 
intend to create Bertie ‘ Earl of Dublin *, as a compliment 
to the town and country ; he has no Irish title. Mod. They 
have paid him the compliment of electing him an honorary 
member. How could he have paid you ahigher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions T 

b. (without a or //.) Complimentary language ; 
polite expreMion of praise or flattery. 

1634 H. 1 /Estrangs a'. Charles 4 l.>ewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-menL s68a Sir C. 
Srdlky in Lott, nnd Earl Chesterfield (1809) 93a Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common close m 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. 1703 Pore Let. 
Wycherley 33 June (Wks. 1737!, You treat me so much in 
a stylo of corapUroent. 1814 Scott Wav. xxvii, To say 
somethini^ within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
oonvenauon. 

2 . usually in pi. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esp, in phrases, as To make, pay, pre- 
sent, send (one’s) compliments, and the like. Com- 
pliments of the season : greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

1733 Swift Lett. (17661 II. 181 The whole family of my 
ladies send their compliments. 1739 /bid. II. 059, 1 made 
his royal highness your complinients, which he accepted 
with much satisfaction. 1766 (34 Dec.) T. Wroughton in 
Ellis Grig. Lett. n. IV. 507, I heartily wish you the Com- 
pliments of the Season. 1774 Chrstsrf. Lett. 1 . ix. ap 
Make my compliments to your mamma. 18x4 Scott Waxf. 
xxxix, His compliments were, .delivered by a servant. x8i8 
in Sir J, Sinelair^e Corr. (iBxx) II 36 Mr. Rush presents 
hia compliments to Sir Tohn Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge Che receipt of his oblinng note. 1838 Lvtton 
Aisce xas Kind compUmenU to Mr. Merton, 
fb. with specifying words. Ohs. 

Ciib7 Govt, yenice xos ^entl with Complements of Con- 
ddenoe for the death of his Father, and Complements of 
Congratulation for hia Aoceas 10 the Crown. ) stm CW. Ree. 
Penes. IV. s5 An Opimitunicy of paying their Compliments 
of Condolence. S77S Smollrtt A^sm^. C/.(x8xs) 179 Lady 
Griskin had come to make her forinal compUinents of con- 
dolence 10 Mrs. Tabitha. 01773 CHaaTaav. (O.k Compli- 
osenu of congratulation are always kindly ta k en . 

8. A complimentaiT gift, a present, gratuity. 
7 h make one a conttliment of (a thing), aexh. or 
dial. Bristol compUmont (see qnot. 1854)- 
syoa Load. No. 6xoiA The Prince., made a Compli- 
ment of his Horse and Furniture to the CollooeL 1788 
Bihnell Deter. Thamee 36 It was. .the Residence of the 
Princess Anne, .the Duke of Sommerset haring made her a 

M Iment of it 1789 in Picton L*poot Memtt. Rec. (x 884 ) 
The compliment he expects for the plana already 


Ihmiehed, liia Sjmtuister ex 8 opt 6 a 6 ^ 

laid * hi expected a compUment*. sd 94 <^-#(?*^*^ 

541/1 A preeent made m an article that you do not care 

about keeping yourself Is called 'a Bristol Compliment *. 

s86o fiAjtTLRT Diet. Amer., Complimentt a preeent. South- 

Western. 

Eg. iToe W. PaaRV Hiet CM. Aener. Cot. Ch. I. 70 
Engliehmen. .will never more become very opt to make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys. 1743 Fibloimo Jon. Wild 1. 1 , Nothing is more 
usual with writers, who find many instances of greatness in 
their favorite hero, than to make him a oomidiment of good- 
ness into the bargain. 

H 4. Occas. inaense of Complement a c. Ohs. 

1708 CHAMBBeLAVNB St. Gi. Bedt. 1. IL aiv.(i743) 133X1x0 
Men, full Compliment, xtso. 

6. attrih. and Comb., as compliment-mon^r. 

1706 AMMoasT Terrm EH xUv. (X74X) stb, 1 s^ give 
you. .instances of these ecclesiastical compflment-mongen. 
OompUmont (kpmpUme nt), v. fa. F. com- 
plimente-r, i. compliment', ace prea Pronounced 
by some with stress on first syllable ; but the final 
syllable is always clear.] 

1. intr. To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression ; now only as ahsol. use of 
sense 2 ; *to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 

Konge* (J )* 

[ifixa-ite see Complbmbmt v. a.] 1663 Cowlbv Cutter 
Colman-St. iv. viit. 5a My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment xyxo etc., compliment]. And keep a Prating here. 
X697 Vansrugh Relapse i. ii, Ha, ha I Your honour's 
pleased to compliment. 1813 Jamb Aubtbn Emma in. ii. 
374 Believe me, 1 never compliment. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott. Nt, C. 658 A park— Yes, but d PAnglaiee, as they 
compliment I 

2. trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard; to pay 
a compliment to ; * to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect* (J.) ; to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

[X649-X7XX see CoMPLRMBKT V. 3. x668 Pepys Diary 6 

Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] by every- 
body with admiration. Ax68e Butler Rem. (1759) I. 91a 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street] 1735 Kbrkbi.by Freeihink. in 
Math, 19 Wks. HI. 3x0 You are pleased to compliment me 
with depth of thought x8s8 D'Israbli /, 111 . ix. am 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimented. 

Emerson Addr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but yo\x would not 
praise an angel. 

b. To compliment away \ to do away with, by 
compliments. To compliment (a person) into (a 
state), out of (a thing): to bring into, or *do' 
out of, by compliments. 

[x64o~X 7X3 see Complement v. 3 b.l 17M Popb Lei. 
Wycherley 03 June, Complimenting me into a better opinion 
of my self than 1 deserve. s8a6 Southey Vind. Eccl. A ngl. 
360 Prelates, .complimenting away the possesaions of their 
sees to the crown. 

a. fig. 

a X7a4 T. Bsown Eng. Sat. Wke.^ (1730) I. as Lycambet 
complimented the iambicks of Archilochus. X7X0 T. Fuller 
Pkarm. Extemp. a%j Lozengts are.. fit for delicate nice 

E rsons, that must have their Palates complimented. 1730 
Lw Serioue C. xxtii. fed. 469 Everything that compli- 
ments or flatters your abilities. 1830 Lynch Theo. Tran. v. 
84 To think we compliment God's lieaven by despisiug hb 
earth. 

8. To congratulate formally to felicitate. 

17x7 LaovM. W. Montagub Lett. 11 . xliv. ao She is im- 
mraiately complimented upon it by the others, x^ Gro. 
Eliot Romoln 11. xxvi. (i88oi 1 . 334 He was complimented 
on hia opportune service. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. 
Simper 1 . aa, I complimented the boy on the great progress 
he had mode. 

fb. Formerly also: To offer formal condo- 
lence : cf. compliments of condolence, in the sh. 2 b. 
< 7 SS JoHtnoM,Condoler. one that oompliments another upon 
his misfortunes [altered by Todd to * that condoles with ’]. 

4. spec. To preaent (a person) Tidth (a thing) at 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title, 
etc.) in compliment ; to manifest courtesy by a 
gift or other lavour. 

[x68a PaiDRAUx Lett, (1873) xas Ld. Herbert [was] at the 
. .the University have complt- 


1897 -xyaa see Complement 

7B Let 


same time, made M*. of Aits, 
mented him with this degree. 

V. 4). X717 I.AUY M. W. MoNTAGua'Zr/f. II. xliv. ao, 1 

was complimented with perfumes. X74a Fielding Joe. 
Andrrtvs 11. iv ^ Bellarmine had complimented her with 
a brilliant firom his finger. 17^ Johnson Lett. I. Ivi. 60 
They complimented me trith playing the fountain, and 
mning the cascade. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 6(M 
Prince George, .fully expected to be complimented with a 
seat in the royal coach. 

Hence Comj^Uma'Btlaff phi, sh. and ppl. a,, 
Ooiiipllmo*iitlBMlj euh. 

(t634 Cromwell Sp. xa Sept. <Carlyle), Not compliment- 
ingly^God knows i] x68i Nkvile Plato Rediv. 48, 1 
thought you had said, Sir, that we should have done Compli- 
menting. 1817 Kbatinob Tmo. 1 . sas After due. .compli- 
menting among the prindpai personages on each we 
proceeded. 

Ooii»liin6*ntable^ a. [f. Compliment v. 4- 
-▲bli,T Capable of being complimented. 

i8ee Examiner Na 6xe. x/e Something laudable, or at 
leeat complimentable. .must have been looked for. 
Complimentel (k^mplimeiitfil), a. [c Com- 
TLIMBNT sh. -f -AL ; pra^cally an altered spelling 
of CoMPLiMBVTAL, ahot eompBmentJ} 


f 1. (>f thenatniBofalbiiaorcetieiiioiiy; loimL 



world to get to you. 

2 . Of the natuie of a oomphment or formal es- 
piessioa of courtesy ; expresuve of or implying 
compliments, arch, and dial. 

[16^1703 see CoMPLBMXNTAL 6.) a 1749 Swirr Whe, 
(1841) iL S37 The highest eooominms are to be looked ura 
as purely oomplinientaL 1779 J. Moooa Firm See. Fn^ 
(X789) 1 . X. 63 Their language abounds in eompUmental 
phrases. 1787 Burns CeileFsSmi. Nt. xi, The dame brings* 
forth in compHmental mood, To mce the lad, her weeU 
hain'd kebbnek. sSxp T. Hors Asmetmessse {sB^i) 11 . aid 
The complimental epistle. 

tb. Of persons: Given to paying compliments. 
[1633 Dorothy Osbosnb JLr//.(i888) 1x3 We are certainljr 
the most Complementall Couple in England.] a 1700 Shbf- 
nBLD(Dk.Buckhm.) Wks, (1733) ll.sia Being complimental 
and cringing . . poMwa with many for good breeding. 1766 
Fordycb Serm. y^tfg. Worn, (I'fpj) 11 . ix. 76 It is youp 
smooth, cool, complimental libertines. 

Hence OompllsiMitai'lltj mnee-wd, 

a ijyt H. Walpole Loti. H. Mann. 

tOomplimentallj (Mnplime-ntili), ado, 
Ohs. [f. prec. -LY^.] In a complimental man- 
ner ; as a matter of form ; by way of complimei 
[xsIbo-x^sm Complbmbntally 3.] X679 Evbrard Ayfi 
Plot 14 Which 1 complimentally was . . wont to prom 
them 1 would da x 68 o /Am. Hodge 4 Ralph aa To which 
the Pone complimentally answers, a 1691 Boylb Wks,^ 
(1714) IV, Publickly, and but too coroplimentallyf takea 
notice of. 1748 Richardson Clasdtsa (i8ti) 11 . xviii. 117., 

Complimentarily (kpmplime'nt&nli), ado, 
[f. as next •¥ -ly.^J In a complimentary manner. 
1847 Mf.dwin Shelley I. 336 * La belle France ’ as it has been 
complimentarily styled. X867 P. Fitzgrrald 75 BrookeSt, 
I. X04 You must think not very complimentarily of me. 

CoimlimentaarilieSB (kpmplime-nt&rinds). 
rare. ( 7 . next + -NEBS.] Complimentary quality. 

x88o Christp Carew 1 . ii. 73 Enorts at jocularity and 
coniplimentariness. 

ComplittentarT (kpmplime*nt&ri), a. [f. Com- 
pliment + -ABY.l Expressive of, or conveying, 
compliment ; of tne nature of a compliment 
(x6^x 637 see Complementary A. e.] 17x6 M. Davirs 
A/h, Bnt., Hist. Oxf 4 Camb. 5a Their pretended f'riends 
. .accidental or complimentary Expressions. 1739 Hurd 
Dial i, I made complimental^ verses on the great lords and 
ladies of the court. 1841 D'Israrli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
457 That formal complimentary style, borrowed from tnv 
Italians. 1880 L. Stbphkn Pope iv. 85 Feme's references 
to his Sovereign were not complimentary. Mod. They have 
received complimentary tiricets for the entertainment, 
b. Of f)erBons : Using compliment. 
t88o OuiDA Moths 1 . 179, 1 cannot say that she is com- 
plimentary. 

Coniplillieilta'tion. rare, [see + -ATION.] 

Making of compliments, complimenting. 

X834 Beckford Italy II. 173 After a deal of adulatory 
complimentation. a 1870 Dickens Mudfog Papers (i88<A 
96 Professors and Members have had balls and soirdes and 
suppers and great mutual complimentations. 


ComplillldlltatiTa (kpm])lime‘ntitiv),«. rare, 
[f. Compliment v, + -atitb.] Complimentaut. 
lyja Boswell in Burkde Corr. (1844) II. ao8 A singular 
metnod of beginning a corresiMndence i and in one sense, 
may not be very complimentotive. 

Oomplinie&tae*. [f- us prec. + -ee.] The 

person complimented. 

[x6ae see CoMfLEMENTEB ] 1876 F. Hall Eng. Adj. in 
•able (1877) xa 1'he coroplimentee . . could not possibly hear 
of his complimenter's having found out anythiim. 
Oomplimexiter (kp'mplimentuj). [f. as prec. 
+ -EB 1 ; cf. Fr. complimenteur.] One who com- 
pliments ; a piwer of compliments. 

[xdao x68o see Complsmbntbr. x 666 OaosEV State Lett, 
(1743) II. 63, 1 am the worst complimenter in the world.]. 
1748 Richardson C/Hir»M(x8ix) ill. IxL 138 My rompli- 
menters have told me so. 1734 — Gramuem 1 uL x^ 1 
both despise and fear a very hi» complimenter. 1876 [sea 
prec.]. 1878 Browning Poets Creisie 30 Beiag to oompli- 
ment the Duke designed And bring the complimenter credit. 

CompUllf oomplilie (kp-mplin). Forms : 
a. 3 oiimplie, onmpolie, 4 oompU, -plele; 3. 
3 oompelin, 5 oomepel^, oompelyxi; 4-6, 
oomplyn, 4- complin, 7- oompline (also 4-6 
oomplone, 5 -plenna, 6 -pleyn, -plAyn, -pleino, 
-pling) ; 7. 6-^ oomplinag. [ME. cumplie, a. OF. 
conplie, compUe, cumplie L. complita (sc. hora\ 
in mod.F. always pi. complies. The fonn com*, 
pelin, found already in 13th c., later complin, hat 
not been satisiactoriljr explaituKl : the suggestion 
that it was an adjective form corresponding to a' 
L. ^completfnus (c£ vesperttnus'), is nhonetically 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi*. 
denoe. In recent times, the plural complins, after 
the Fr. and L. and analogous to matins, has come 
in. The final e is modem and nnhistorical.] 

In Catholic ritual : The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours 
also, the hour of that service. 




t. •M Amr. X, » mt 9 (MS. C.y, Bifora V&itio&g 
ft et Com|^; from Comtielln oftw PrtebM bao 
imM holM ^kmoa. « iao%,Cfcrsir JT. iMi <Ooitb Xn 
ba aiddAi ta oonplm [v. r. the compkoel. « vgag Shomi* 
lUM SB Ac Gomptyo hirt wm y-bove To tba beryynsa, Tta 
nohlo eovpa of Jiwsu Cryit c ijM CMMicnt Fmmt* T. 
P3ifl GanenU oonfeacioa of Coofitadr at maBaa..aiid at 
ComplTa («: n CoiMyiva, Compalyojt e i4aa LmhXMt 
MmaB-ik, 86 V^rk At oar oroonm^yn, thd kidaa 
hi^ui fvaiM. Pi^. Per/, (W. de^ 1531) 164 b. In 

nutyna, prytne, tiarce, aaxt, nona, aoeaaoiica and oonplyn. 
1530 pALaoa. x8a, Z«r raar/Awt . . cooipUyn, tha hour of 
•arrica that folowath avyiMong. PatsaTLBY CrrrH^t 

Ckr. II. IX. 9tx n^ey) only spake.. bet waan vaspare and 
compline. iBja SiaW. PAuana OrJif, Litun^, <1843) >• i. 
ao4 Cem^Un* or cempUierium, vras the last aenrice of tha 
day . .hrat appointed by the salabiacad abbot Benedict. 

V. tgM Minshko Sp. Diet , , Completoi, eomplynea, a ^e 
of popiah seruioQ. i6sft-8 Ducter, CompUiee or Ceea- 
pUmet^ a peace of serutce said in the euenlnc* Eueaaoas. 
s8as SouTUKY Mmdoc m W. xv, Between the oomplioea aod 
the inatin*bclJ. sSn 4 Dixon 7 W Omeent II, xii. iiL 30a 
He was never miasw from chapei during maiiin*, masst 
complines, 
b. attrib, 

1490- 1530 Myrr, our Ladye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cr^..at euen prayed, isxa DoifGum Aeneh xiii. 
Prol. 35 The lark discenoifl from thw ikyis hjxht Sinennd 
hyr cofflpling sang. x6ta Dbkkbx 1 / it he net good ^s. 
1873 385 Sing at prime, At euen*song, and at compline 

time, aday Crash aw Poem* 17B The complin hour comes 
last, to call Us to onr own life*s funeral. s866 Blunt AnnoU 
Com. Prayer 506 This ancient Compline Psalm. 
CompllBant, obs. f. Complatbant. 

Complise, -Ibb, obs. fonns of Cohplicb. 
tOonipliBll, V. Ohs. Forms : 4 ooinpljraaen, 5 
-plelaahe, -pleas ,h, 5-6 -pliable, 
6 oomplisali. [MM complyss-eny a. compHss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. comflir to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish — Pr. eompiiry Sp. enmpliry It. compiere, 
compire, repr. (with change of conjugatioul L. 
eompiere to fill up: see Complbtb. In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for Aocokflibh.] 

1 . trans. To fill up, fill. 

c X4S0 Merlin iv. 6x Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde . . he that shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that loseph made. 

2 . To accomplish, fulfil. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeih. 194 Yif iheymyhtenat complyssen 
bat they coueyten c 1400 Rom. Koee 9139 To com^eys- 
shen and fulhile My coniaundementis. e 1430 Paper Roll 
in yd Rep, Comm. Nut. MSS. (1879) 979/t The deliv* 
raunce of the seid Duke. -which he comuleshed withoute 
other payemeiit^ 19x6 Piter. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, 
Whan this nuriage.. shall be conmlisshcid and {imormed. 
1587 Turbcrv. 7 rag. T. (1837) 1 17 Tocomplishe his request. 
1996 SrENSKK A V. xi. 41 Ye. .kept [mej from complUh- 
iog the faiih which 1 did owe. 

Hence Oo’mpliablng vh/. sh. 

1449 IVill in Ckurckvi. Ace. St. George's. Stam/ord 
(Nichols X797) xxs Mony..to be bcttowed upon the com- 
prising Bjid eii^ng of the said Chtrch of Stamford. 

tCompliBllueat. Ohs. [a. OF. complUse- 
ment : see prec. and -ment.] AocoUPLIbhhekt, 
fulfilment. 

1494 Test. Ebor, II. 998 Mevable godes . . to be soldo for 
the oomplishment of this will. 1647 H. Moxa Songp/Sont 
I. IIL xlvi, The complishoient Of his bchoats. 

t CO'jnplitaas. Ohs. rare. [perh. ad. It. com- 
pHtura. 1. compare : see Comply.] Compliance, 
conformity. 

a 1614 Br. M. Smith Serm. (163a) 133 A word is suATicient 
to waroe men to keepe iheir estate by outwatd compUxure. 
Oompliaant, obs. iorm of CoiiFi.Ai8Arrr. 
t Comploraidon. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. eomplo- 
ration, ad. h. complordtidn-em, f. complord-re ace 
next] United weeping or lamentation. 

X936 BstLENOEN Cron. Soot. {iSail 11. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter. .thay fell in gret complorarioun. 

t Complo'ref v. Ohs.”^ fad. L compldrd-re. 
t C0m- tugetber -t- pldrdre to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep logelher. 

i6e3 in Cockkram. 1658 in Blovmt Glcisogr, Hence in 
Bailbv, Johnson, and mod. Dicta 
t CouplO'Se, tP^. a. Ohs. rare-^, [ad. L. 
complds-us. pa. pple. of ccmplhd-ire to strike (the 
hands) toother, f. com- together 4- plauddre to 
beat, clap.] Clapped together, put together. 

e laao Pmi/ad. om Hneb. ix. 1x7 And springes feel ititoooo 
nay M oomploae (L. eomnejrel 
t OomplO^Bioa. Ohs. [f. L. type *tomplosiSn- 
tm, n. of action f. campldd-hn : see prec. and -loir.] 
Concussion, clapping. 

1644 Bulwbr Ckirol. x^6 To compreiM the middle-finger 
with the Thumbe by their complodon producing a sound. 
tyi« tr. Pemetrolinr Remm Mem. II. ix. yaA RiMing of 
BelHi,Moft as it Thunders, fef tbeirCofiiploston and Beanbw 
of the Air. xyap Shblvockb ArtiUery it. 108 Thimder u 
oaond by the Complosion of the Air. 

Ckimplot (kp‘mp]^),i^. Now rare. Id 6 -plotto. 
[a. F. complot, 1 ath c. in Littre, in senses * crowd, 
conoonne, straggle’, in a6tii c ^oombined plan or 
design*. Of smoettain origin : see Dies and littr^ 
On the surface k looks like a c om pound of mm- 


m 

■Ad M f3i0 latter doei not ocomt la F« In 
B aniuhte ime (ite ntdloaiy 
of woDd\ c la Gode£% JEbif^ pieiu aanae 
of empfki la of iboat the aaiM agn, tad ptrli. an 
abbieviatian of this word. 

la sfi-xTth c. poetry, mmPirt and oswnIM are used bt- 
dMfera n th n Bhaka and DanfeU have beeb. If jNM was 
•horteoea from tbs word, it must have been frma eomfpin. 
TMelscbeferairecegaieedbylobaeoo; botigthooniboe- 
piste in genexal have eo'mpioi.} 

A design of a covert aatore planned in concert ; 
a consjoiiaoy, a Piot« 

xg^ Hounshbo CArws. II. 973 The didoiall ontemisei 
ana complots of malofecton. sgil SaAxe. 7 IAL A. v. tL 147 
To lay a oomplot to betmy thy Poea 1994 Xiak. IJi, 
III. i. X94 Lord Hastinge will not yeeld to our Cowplota 
■199 Haiuhibt A^. Dmreii xe The Derill and his ngente 
conspire in one Ckunplotte against this Mighty wont of 
the Lord, xfioo Hkvwood swd Pt. Sdw. IV, Wka 1874 1. 
167, 1 cannot brooke their vile complota a 1734 North 
Exam. III. vi I 49 (1740) 459 Demonkrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the King 
and his Ooveroment. 1814 Southxv Roderick xxii. Just 
Heaven . . hath marr'd Their complota 1879 Dowdbn 
Southey 146 In * dern privacie * a bold complot was laid. 

Complot (k^mpl^t), V. Now rare. Also 6 
oomplote. [a. F. complot-er, f. complot : see prec.] 

1 . intr. To combine in a plot ; to plot together. 

1579 Tomcon Ca/tf/u's Serm. Tim. 531/9 I‘hey. .are 00m- 

pMions to the wicked & hatie oomplotM with them. 1998 
Kow lands Betray. Christ 19 When she Hesebel] com- 
plotted for good Naboths ground. i6ox Holland Pliny 
X.X1X. i, They haue complotted and swome one to another, 
for to murder all Barbariana x6ea Camdbn Rem, (1637 1 59 
He assured himaelfe of. .the Empire which he then ootn- 
plotted for. 18B1 H. Morb in Glanvill Sadducismns 10 
Complotting with Sharp to murder her. 1704 E. Wabo 
Discenting Hyp. 74 The GangCk>mplotted ^re than onoe. 
es 1834 C'oLRRiDOB Sonn.. Stanhspe, The train Tluxl sit corn- 
plotting with rebellious pride. 

2 . trans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal); to concert covertly. 

>893 Shsks. Rith. 11 . i. i. 96 All the Treasons. . Complotted, 
anef contriued in this Land. thid. l. iii, xBo To plot, con- 
triue, or complot any ill 1607 R. Cokb Cherfie Norstrich 
Assiaes si There was complotted another Spanish inuaslon. 
xtos C. Maihbr Ma^. Chr. in. 1. App.(i859) ^ The 
Narragansett Indiana had complotted Uie ruine of Che Eng- 
lish. x80 B Bkowninc. Ring 4> Bh. x. 733 Craft, greed aod 
violence ci^piot revenge. 

' ‘ ppl. a.t concerted. 

slotted practises 
*r(/. Pordage's 
Atyst Disf. 63 By their so cmnplotted oommixture. 

t Comploiailftnt. Ohs. [f. prec. vb. 4 - -MEET.] 
A plotting together ; conspiracy, plot. 

1994NA8HB ys/ort. 7 'rnu. 8 The King.. bolted out the 
whole complotment x6o8 J. Kino Serm. St. Masys 5 Nov, 


IVisd. 111. iv. viii. I X Faction or confederacy is a com- 
plotment and associatioiL one against another, between 
the subjects, xveo R. Prasson Naaman Vind. 54 The 
Coinplotment other lustful Master and the wicked Judge, 
b. Secret dciign, plan. 

s66o H. More M^t. GodL 1. v. 13 The Divine cotoIoI- 
ment was . . That the Eternal Son ofGod should be made Flesh. 
Complottar (k/Implp*t9j). [f.prec. 4 >-ebI: cf. 
Fr. comploteur (i(>th c.).] One who join! in a 
plot ; a fellow-plotter, conspirator. 

xspe Warner Alh. Eng. vii. xxxv. (1619) 168 He By his 
Complotiors was prctens'he Duke Clarence sonne to be. xfijo 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. Iii. 96 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason, a vn% Rowe Ja»ie Sntnr iv. i. 
44 Thou art. .The Patron and Com|»lotter of her Mischiefs. 
X890 June 48/1 Thereto, .recogniseddishonor 

among small comiuotters. 

Conplottixig (kifmpy tig), vhl. sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNoi] The action of the verb Complot. 
xdey St. Trials. Robert Prewrie iR.), The treacherous 
complot tiim and practises of priestes. 1677 Gilpin Dosnonol. 
(i367> 96 The..complottings, and prepiuations of men in 
reference to certain undertakings <877 Blackie Wise 
Men 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

Complo'ttillg, ppl. a. [see -IKOS.] That 
complots. Hence Oomplo'ttlagly adv. 

i68a %nd Plea^onco^. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and corn- 
plotting Papists. 1847 Craig, Complot/ ingly. 
t OompluBinent. Ohs. ? =r CoBirLiBiiMBNT. 
a i8e8 Preston Mt. £hal{i 6 j!S) 6 Ther *s a love of com- 
plusment, when one lusts . . alter a thing with the whole 
lieait. 

t Coan^MteiUia, b. Ohs. -next. 

ifei T. woeoao Ssnne ussto Death ■ The Coesplatanee 
Edition puttetb this dowue. 

Coxil|ll«t6linaA (kfuaplMtcnufin), a. [C L. 
Complitlensi-s pertaining tp Compititum a town 
in Spain, now AUa/d de Henares.'\ Of or be- 
longing to Complutusn. Complutmsian Poly- 
glot'. the earlleit complete Polyglot Bible, pub- 
Uthed at Akald in the early pan of the 16th c., 
at the expenee of Cardinal Xinienes. 

i88e Stiuahgpu iron. n. u. 4 8 iififie^ 168 Followtng the 
Comphiieasian oopy. Tyes R. SMALunoica ipiiUS, Enquiry 
iato the Authority of the Primitive Comphitemian EcUtiou 
of the New Temement. gB4e Pemy fW XVIll. 353/1 
s. V. PolygUtt, Of tho C om pl u eefie iaw Polyi^ott 600 copiM 
ouly wen printed. 

11 Oom]^1lTlllllL (k^mpliY'vii^m). Kom. Anti^. 


oowur. 

CVMKPiWVVvINIy I9 flPWPWwffV Apt mnfw 

ttuj.] A HUM o|MBini b u* nto. a a« 
•awB, thiwwB fiUA iSl Oa ak'into flollae^ 
tom Oe tom; «Im Uw tour afam «ont to* 
«Udi Sw water to ecdleeM aU. 

lip Gcu. PsmpAmsta «. xL ■ Tho MpMiBt At Itei 
atrithi h fernMiZd with riieowtetli* Ibr piiMM fltoX 
Mahoney Ret. Pother Proui 487 Tour tmvmr j^vonided 
towaids the «out|duviiuA, w oueo, oubdiWlgol^ 

OomjflM (k/mpl8i'), Alio [ApppBiB 
fifit abostt iMO* In aeme t, it auiwwB to i 


pj^ to fill np, fulfil, BcoompUih, Comurv. 
‘^ii verb became in Romanic eompHlret wben^e 
It eempire, compurt, Pr. and OF. empUt (eee 
CoUvumH)j all in the original aenae. Butin OCat. 
eompUr or Sp. eumMr, the aenie andenrenC the 
development 'to fill up, make up what ia went* 
ing, satisfy, satiafy the i^uirements or fomf of 
coQfteiy'— rejNr/(y with, in sense t below. In this 
latter sense, owi//tfv appears to have been adopted 
in i6th c. Italian, by the side of the native empire 
in the original sense ; and the It. wai evidmkly 
the immeaiate source of our tense a. (In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sb. complimente, cempUmimte, was the 
source of It. eomplmesste, and so of the 16th & 
F. compliment, and 17th c. £ng. CoxpLOUUrt.) 
As to the form of comply cf. Sumi (L. tup- 
pli-re. It. mpplX-rt, OF. nwpley-er (15th e. 
pl^er, supplhr), late ME. stmfli, iftth c. supfie^ 
supplie, supply. On the modd of this, and widi 
the same relation of form to L. cetnpliri. It. oms- 
plire, that supply bore to tupplere, mppiire, hut 
without the same antecedent history, compfy tp* 
pears to have come into use in the enef of the 
16th c. (OF. eempUr was by that time obsolete.) 
In the sensc-developmeat in English there haa 
been a tendency to asaoclatlon with PtT, Fr. pHer, 
I., pliedre to bend, ao as to make ' bending to 
the will of another ’ a more nrominent part of tho 
notion ; cf. etp. COMPLIAVT.J 
I. t !• trans. To fulfil, accomplish. Ohs. rare. 

1604 Shaki. Oth. 1. ill 064, l..beg it not To please tho 
pallate of my Appetite : Nor to comply with heat the yong 
affects In my defunct and proper satisfaction, a 1831 
T CfiAi’MAM Rev, Honour n. i. Gentle Abrehen, 1 am gritm 


Abrehen, laa| 

. . . - H. 

To be complaisant, aocommodatinf^ com* 


m y^y uy ownot conidy my pnmise. 
pliant. 


Mostly Mr., const with ; to comply with is ^oivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has tlie indirect paesive, to he 
compliod with. But the absolute use Is also frequent. 

t 2 . intr. * To use compliments, or ceremonies, 
or kind offices ’ (Florio) ; to observe the formalitiea 
of courtesy and politeness; to 'do the civil or 
polite’ {with any one) It. complire cm alcume, 
Sp. cumplir cm a/gunoj. Ohs. 

xSos Smaks. Nam. il il. 390 Centlemeh, you are Welcom 
to Elaonower : your hands, come : The appurteoance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
>ou in the Garbe, lest my extent to the Players. .riioalaiBore 
aupeare hke entertainment then yours, /hid, v. U. 199 He 
did Complie with his Dugge bkbie hee suck't iL EM 
Dicby roy. Modit. 69 Who related co me how aoUv 
Signtor Bsgo had ooin^yed with Mm. 1839 Follbb Hmg 
War n. xxviii. <x847) Bo Some weeks awre spent in comply- 
ing, entertaimnents, and viaiting hMy places, 
fd. To be complaisant wtth, make oneself 
agreeable to (persons), in conduct or action; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of ; 
the notion of politeness often passing into that of 
obeequioiianesB or servility. Ohs. 

a 1831 Donne Lett. (1651) 151 If at any time 1 should 
chance, to fell in oomplyiiig with you as duly as 1 ought. 
M48 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . ao They ferthsrith 
comply in all rsapacu to their masters the ermy. 0678 
Ethbrbdge Man 0/ Mode ni. Mi, Willmg to flatter and oonu 
ply with the Rich; sfllj R. Shu.dou in Wood Li/e (9848) 
959 If such a ciuility. .may bee, at any time, senticeable to 
you, 1 shall bee glad to coi^ly with you. 

edfsol. M tflM Navntdn Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Then wo 
are not to doobt how such a man would comply, and Isam 
the way of progression. 

f b. tram. To comply aunty : to lose or fbiieit 
by complaisance. Ohs. 

1843 Burrouohbs Rxp. Nosea i (iBsa) if Many have 
. . soughtto comply with people so long till tmqr have eom- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. 

T 4 u intr. To comply with : to accommodate^ 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (dreumstonoe^ 
occasion, etc.). Ohs, 

t8u R. CARpBNTEa Experiemo 111. vii. xo8, I doa wmat 
humbly yedd mi aiy aelfe, to comply with tha nmkeaad 
q^ity m which 1 am by lliy ro^l appokatsaant. 1849 
CeosiWELL Lett, bnrii. 19 July, Let me keiMr wheresa 1 may 
comply with your oc m si on a and mind, e 188a Wsure 
Poems. To King. The rising sun oomplies with our weak 
sight. .As tho’ He knew what hem hia hasty littsma would 
do. s8fj8 Locke Edtte. | teo Hwppy are diey who meet 
with civil People, who wiB comply with tfiejr Ignonmcei, 
and hdp them to get out of k. 

t b. To ooimtenunce ; to ooafitmi to (opinions 
custoiBft etc.). Obs. (esc. as blended win 5, as 
if-To fulfil the leqciiienMnts ofcustooi, etc.) 
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OOlOPOlffUT. 


fSfSXi 


COXPLT. 

Stahlct ffM. PhOM. (I 70 ») i»/», I 

of Tyrantf : bai l» nturn lo AUmu 1 tU^ 


W. Homtaous U ». I. ». S3 Evm ^ .. Knwran liwMif 
ii oblixed to comply . . with th«M atMurd tMhfoiM. 1704 
SoLUilKrr^ II. 435 He.. complied with « 1 J iC 
cnatoou peculiar to the prieethood. 


f o. absoL To conform religiously or politically. 
(Cf. CoMPUiB 3 b.) Obs, 
tdM S*rm» CptVM, CAmt, II in Phtnix I. esz Such, as are 
compilers, who cannot act beoauae they have a purpoM to 
comply. 1634 BurtPtCi Diaty (i8s8> 1 157 By such things 
have men lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 

6. To act in accordance with, and fulfilment of, 
wishes, desires, leouests, demands, conditions, or 
regulations; to fiitfil the wishes or requirements 
of ; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

t a. Formerly : To comply with a person. 
(The constmetion being as in 3 .) Obs. 


1674 Owen Holy S^rli (180s) 8a T^e Reason jvhy he 
should be conmliM withal andjbeliei 
Loti. Hitt. Kng, (r77s) 1 , 85 
ance for having complied with 


ilieved in. 1964 Goldsu. 
Becket declarea his repent- 
the king. 

b. Now: To comply with a person’s desires^ 
requests^ requirements^ conditions^ etc. Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, and the like. 
(This and c are the only surviving U8.:s.) 

t6ao Sia £. Nicholas in N. PmOei^ (i886> 1 . cio How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. lyaS Gav FmhUt 
1. L 8 A Hare, who in a civil way, Comply*d with ev'ry 
thing. 1799 Mod. Jml. 11 * 387 It is with pleasure 1 comply 
with your request. 1841*4 Emerson Ett. Prudence Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 93 To seek health of bo^ by complying with 
physic conditions. s88S Timet LX A IX. 171/a 

Contracts . . which do not comply with the requirements of 
Leeman’s Act. 

0. ahsol 

1871 Milton Snmton 1408 Yet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden in our law.^ sfo8 Butler 
Huk. 111. iii. 547 He that complies iwainst his will Is of his 
own opinion still 1 1698 Tatr ft Brady Pt. xciii. 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angry Sea com- 


wae only ail 

that Edward was forced to comply. 

td. To comply to\ To accede, content, or 
agree to. Ohs. 

1870 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) tM To which request of the 
young Princes . . the holy St. Ceadda readily complyed. 
187a Marvel ArA. Treuup, 1. aaa Many a fair declaration 
. .to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
not complyed. 1707 Luttrell Brie/ Bet. (1857) VI. 163 
Tlie king of Sweden . . enteruined him at dinner, and com- 
plied lo his requests, 

t e. with infinitive. Obs. 

1709 Strvi'E Ann. Ref. I. viL 105 They resolved . . not to 
comply to take the oatn of supremacy to the Queen, nor to 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction. 1710 E. Ward Brit. 
Hudib. X30 Because he can't Comply To pin his Faith upon 
a ly. 1715 M. Davikb Aik. Brit. 1. 166 Oglethorp. .the 
only one of Queen Mary's Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Eliubeth. 1719 Pofe Odytt. x. 30 Then first 
my eyei^ by watchful toil opprest Comply'd to take the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

+e. To agree, accord miVA or together. Ohs. 

184a Pagitt Htresiogr. ([1669) 69 The separatists do 
comply in many things with the anabaptists. H. 

Vaughan Silix Scint. 111. 845 And on our hills, where liMlth 


gruousiy complying together. 

t b. To comply with : To * agree with *, suit. 

1806 Ailbsbury Pastion~term. to How could it comply 
with Gods Sonne to be subjected to that vengeance whicn 
was prepared for devills I 1690 Fuller Piteak ii. 76 Such 
movable haUtations [tents] comply liest with military men. 
i8te — iVerikiet (1840) II. 31a The soil.. well complied 
with the nature of this plant. i68e H. More Annot. 
GianoilPt Zwir ( 7 . 48 If the Preexistence of souls comply 
with the Wisdom, Justice and Holiness of God. 

1 7. trans. To bring into accord or accordance ; 
to conform to. Obs. 

184a Fuller Holy 8 Pro/. Si. iii xix. (R. Supp.], He is 
a good time-server, that complyes his manners to the several 
ages of this life. <1 1849 Drumm. op Hawth. Poemt Wks. 


to our way of Orthography. 
t 8 . intr. To enter into agreement with, ally 
oneself, confederate. Obs. 

1846 Buck Rich. lift >• 9 The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkonbridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle of Warwitka a 1899 
Bp. Goodman Cri, yat. /, 346 He went to several Cathouc 
ambassadors . . and began to comply with them. 1891 Ta- 
TH AM Dittr. State v, k Wks. (1879) Agathocles . . com- 
plied With th’ soldiery.. to put the magistrates to desuh. 

Of a thing: To adapt itself to, ao as to 
coincide in size or shape witn (to ) ; to fit 
1878 WoRLiDGE Cyder (imi) 141 If the Corks are steep'd 
in scalding Water, .they will comply better with the Mouth 
of the Bottle 1709 Moxon Meek Exerc. 40 Vou must file 
away your Work, .till the whole side be wrought to comply 
with the adjoining side of the Square. Ibid. 181 A thick 
String, .will not comply closely to a piece of Work of small 
Diameter. 1704 Swift Bait . Bkt ^ HU crooked Leg, and 


782 

hump Shoulder, which hU Bool and Amour 
to comply with, and expose. t7e4 Hkarnb Duei.H^i. 
(1714) J. sj TbU oblig'd tMjewn to make their Vew comply 
irith the Mbur Yca^y Interotlations as i^ve<eakL 

+ 10. 7 > eomply with ; see quoL Obs, ran. 
eiwo W. Gibson FmrrioFe Dissent. 1. i. (1734) *5 'Jn too 
costly a Medicine for Horses of small value, but to those of 
a higtt Price, it may be coimpU^ with to extraordmary good 
purpose in the Manega 

+ Oompljrv Obs. rare. [app. £ L. eomplU&n \ 
cf. apply ^ r»r. L. appHcdret etc.J 
L trans. To compose by intertextnr& 
ri8si Chapman HieM xxiv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturslly complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. 

1848 Herrick Hee^.^A^r.^Mittr. 40 Ovid, by Whom 
faire Corinna sitSf and doth comply With yvorte wrists hie 
laurcat head. Ibul.^ Oberon*t Pal. 98 A rug of carded wooll 
.seem'd to Comply, Cloud-like, the daintie Deitie. 
Complyanoe, -ant, -er : see Coiifli-. 
Oornpl^n^k/Implaiuq], vbl. sb. [f. Comply 
ci.i + -mo iTie action of the vb. Comply. 

z^ [see Comply > a]. Mod. His complying did him no 
credit. 

Complying, ppL a. [f. as prec. -f -mo 8] 
That complies. 

+ L Accordant, agreeing, consistent. Obs. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pteud.Ep. iv. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distinct and complying account, for we finde not that 
Homes, BuU, or Mules, are generally stronger on this stda 
2. Yielding or disposed to yield to the wishes of an- 
other, to influence, etc. ; compliant ; complaisant. 

1887 Flavel S^ni Indeed (x7S^ 6 His complying will 
(becomes] full of rebellion and stubbornness. 1870 Baxter 
Cure Ch. Div. Pref. 11. | 6 He is a lukewarm temporising 
complying man-pleaser. 1709 Swift Adv. Re^.t A pru- 
dent, complying, affectionate wife. 1798 W. I^ke t.ife 
Caik, lit ill- 443 fta eloouent, complying, and ambitious 
man. , 1848 Macaulay Htsi. Eng. 11 . zp The Commons 
were In a leas complying mood. 

+a. Physically yielding ; pliant. Ohs. 

1774 Golosm Nat. Hitt. (i86a) 1 . iv. 16 Considerable 
effects, .upon so complying a substance. 

Hence Oomplar’ingly adv.^ compliantly. 

1894 H. L'Estrange Chat. I (ifiss* 77 The Parliament 
seemed, .as complyingly dUposed could be wished. 

Oomply-ment, obs. f. Complimjbmt, sb, 
Complyn, obs. f. Complin. 

Oompl3rBB(en, -y8sh(,e;n, var. IT. Compltsh. 
Compo (kp mpe), a shortened form of the words 
eomposUiont composiUt in technical or vulgar use. 

1. » Composition ao, stucco, cement Carvers' 
compo : a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Paris for wall and comice 
ornamentation. Also attrih. 

tSaj P. Nicholson Praci. BuiUl. yM Com/Ot er ComOot 
. .implies the materials with which Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed. Lytton Nt, 8 Mom. 11. 

V, Beneath a com^ TOrtico. .which adorned the physician’s 
door. iBkoAlt y. Round No. 51. 60 A vulgar compo para- 
pet and cast-iron railing z88i Mechanic f 1375 The coat- 
ina of compo or stucco with which a wall in covered. 

2. A metallic composition for ornaments, etc. 

1879 C. Hibhs Jetoellery in Catteirs Techn. Educ. IV. 

308/ z Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more high 
sounding names, and technically known as 'compo'. 

8. The composition used for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4. a. A composition paid by a debtor, b. * The 
monthly portion of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm. Smyth Sailor's iVord-bk.'). 

6 . attrib. « Cumpositb 6 b. 

1878 F. WiLLiAMB Midi. Railw. 666 The compo bogie 
carnages of Mr. Clayton. 

Hence Oompo v. trans., to cover with ’ compo ’ 
(sense i>. 

1809 Euro/, Mag. LV. az Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo'd. 

Compodorvo, var. of Comfbador. 
t Compo'lltlro, V. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
combine in citizenship. 

1847 Ward Simp. Cobler aa To compolitize such a multi- 
monstrous maufr^ of heteroclyces. 

tCompO'nderatB,v. Obs. [f. rare L. 
derare^ intr. To weigh or be weighed together, 
z6o9 T. Higcons in T. Morton Anew. Higgone 4 The one 
may componderate with the other. 1683 in Cockekam. 

t Gomponep V- Obs. [ad. I... compdnire to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., f. com^ to- 
gether 4 - ponfre {i^posnere) to place, put. In 
early use, peih. sometimes to be referrea to OP\ 
eompondrey pr. pple. compofiant, whence compoune, 
Compound. It continued to be used, csp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken np by Com- 
pound and Coif P08B : cf. the analogous Sc. depone, 
propofu, repone, etc., also the literary postpone^ 

1. trans. To make up (of parts) ; to compose. 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. in. L (Toliem. MS.), His 
parties of )>e whiche he ia made and componed \compoeittu 
eti}, igfo Leigh Armorie ix Of so bright a hewe, 
being componed : for it is made of two bright coloure which 
is Redde and Yellowe. 18x9-48 Bailey Festus xix. 61/1 
\^ose soul 's componed Of diverse powers and p 
** To make up or compose rhetorically. 

I Gower Cottf . III. 138 How Tullius his 


Componeth. 


rhetoriqne 


8. To pot together, atiiemble* 

1813 M. KioLnr AfosiH. Bodies a This stone win attract, 
hold, disperse, and oompoae like a little earth other ksm 
Magnets. 

4* To compose or settle (difierences^ troubles^ 
etc.) ; to put in order, a^ust 
tgsa WoLSET in Fiddet 11. (1738) 69 Thersby to com- 
pone and order their great Causes and AfiTaim. igat Si. 
Papers Hen. VI lit 1 . 869 Some difforence . . whim he 
trusted thulde be nowe well pacified, and shoitelie ocMn- 
poD^. a zsss Bp. Gardiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 146 11 , 
eo9 llie Kynges Majestie hath, by the inspyraeyon of the 
hdy Ghost, componed all maters of Rellgmn. 1508 Dalp 
RYMPLB tr. Letlidt Hist. Scot, u, (1887) 139 Quhen al things 
in yrland war well componed. 

b. To compose oneself one's jmture, etc. 

1991 Bruce iz Serm. SiJa (Jam.)^ To compoiie thy ges- 
ture, and refraine thy tongue. 

6. intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain ; to compound with debtors or offenders. 

1478 Potion Lett 111 . 017 If ye myght compone with hym 
orhewyst what the valew wef*, it wer the better. 1538 
Lbland Itin. V. 93 The Menne of the Wichia compomd 
with the Abbay that ther should be no Salt made. ig8e-8 
Hist. yat. VI (1804) 939 He hade his inteipretoni, quba 
oomponit with all pairties according to his awin directioun. 

6. To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound. 

r Z460 Henryson Mot. F'ahlett Tale 0/ Dog lad Slave sail 
he be, or with the Juge compone. cim Lindbsay (Pit- 
ecottie) Chron. Scot. (xBi4> 1 . ao He (the Governor] com- 
pelled thame to compone for thamielfis. a 1899 Sfottiswood 
Hist. Ck. Scot. V. (1677) 973 People of all sorts being forced 
to compone and redeem themsmves. 1849 Baillie Lett. 
(iSax) 11. 390 If we be not willing to compone in what tearms, 
boin for religion and state, they please. 

Cottpome* oompony* a. Her. [a. OF. com- 
ponni, also couponnit coponni, copeni in same 
sense. Variously referrea to L. compdniret and 
OF. copon, coupon jAeoOt portion, splinter.] Com- 
posed of a TOW of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gooonated. 

157a Bobss.' 9 is\.x. Armor ie 11 35 With a Batune compqnie 
d’^gent and Gules. z66i MoRr.AN Sph. Gentry 1. i. 7 
Those fields that are bordered about . . having only two 
tracks of checkeres, are called Compone, 1786 Pornv Her. 
Gloss , Componyt a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ordinary, made up of squares of alternate metals 
and Colors. iB8a Boutbi.l Heraldry Hitt. 8 Pop. xv. 8 ai 
(ed. 31 915 A bordure componde or and az. 

t Compo'ned, ppl a. Obs. In .SV. oompo nit. 
[f. Compone t;. 8 -edL] a. Compounded, com- 

{ )Ound; b. Composed, settled, orderly; 0 . Col- 
ocated, associated ; d. Her,^ CoMPONfi. 
zM J. Vaus Rudim, Gram, Dd iiij 6 (Jam.), Ane sympil, 
Mod ane componit, and ane decomponit. 15^ Paynel 
Saleme’t Regim. F ij h, There is a dttiersite in an egge 


touchynge his componde partly, .yolke. .white. ^ 1538 Bbl- 
4DEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1 1^9 Al pepill that is componit 


and honest. x8zo Guillim tier. (1679) 19/x He beareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules; which 
is. .compounded of these two colours counterly placed. [Z7Q6 
in Pmillii'b ; and in later Diets.] 

ComM'nency. rare. [f. Component: see 
-KNCY.r Component quality ; composition. 

Z790 warburton ynlian 11 iii. Wks. 1811 VIII. 193 The 
conmonencyof that lig^htning which produces such an effect. 
z8w Kurkin Aforf. Paint, 111. iv. x. | 91 Kidding us of the 
old fallacies and componencies. 

Component Ck^mpJa-nent>, a and sb. [ad.L. 
compbnent-em, pr. pple. of compbnfrc to compose.] 

A. adj. Composing, constituting, making up, 
constituent. 

18^ Power Exp. Philos, i. 57 Caniphire. .spends itself by 
continually effluvuting its own Component Particles. 2779 
T. Sheridan Art Reeuling 102 Words, as distinguished from 
their component letters or syllables. 18x4 Southey A 
xxiii, Thy component dust. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 4 The se- 
paration of government into its two component parts, legis- 
lature and the Executive. 1871 Lockver E^m. Astron, 
xlviii. The brilliancy of the component stars is nearly equal 

B. sb. 1 1. ? One who makes composition ; a 
compounder. Obs. 

1983 Bf. Grindal in Alp. ParkeVs Corretp, (T853) 196 If, 
because the Queen’s Majesty . . pardoned the components, 
that sum be now cast into the arrearages. 

2 . A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts of a compound body ; but in practice eiu h 
element is called a component. 

1649 Digby 0 / Man's Soul x. f 10 Single apprehen- 
sions [being] the components of judgments. 1799 Johnson 
Pr^ Eng. Diet t Compounded or double words [which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple state. 1838 Lytton Athens 
(1837) I. 461 Revenge made a great component of his 
..character. t86o Tvhdali. Glac. l. v. 38 The red com- 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 

OomyonentaX U* prec. 8 -al.] Of or 

pertaining to components. 

1874 Lewes Prebl, Life 8 Af. I. 98 All quantitative rela- 
tions are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental 

Oompong! see Compound sbfk 

+ Oompoailt. Obs. [ad. med.L. compdnista, f. 
compdnire io compost \ see-UT. ^oG. componist.l 
A musical composer. 

1609 Dowland Omitk Microl. ai Not to be v«ed in any 
plaine Song, yet worthy to be knowne by componista. 

Componit, Sc. f. Componed, Obs, 



ooioosrmoir. 

•(■OoBVoni'tioa. St. Ok, > Comoiinoir. 

t Coamwbons. St. Ok. (C Conoin v.] 

« ConroaiB (of qiurrels) ; Comfovhdii. 

S49I Ada A udii, 176 (jMii.)iu«b, Mrblt«ttriji» tfblL 

& luniftbltt oomDonitounsi «^b«ny chokla belwjc 0m itidu 
iMutiii. litsSn, Adt f'itSu) 34 « It ttlt ooobt bo 
linttm to the theoeurera end ooniMnitouni. .to oompooe or 
fyne. .with the brekeriiof tho itioit octiifor teooo iQUi» otc. 
Compony: «eeCoiiFON4 
fCJompoite. Oht, nmu^-tod, [f. Coic-4>Pon.] 
A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1650 Baxtbo Kty CtUk, xvui. 77 One [pope].. being rwif/v 
Uierarum wee fain to get another oompo^ to lay hie oflkwi. 
CrOmpOOrt (k^p9«'it), v. [ad. L. compofid-rt 
to cany together, and F. compori-ir to endure^ 
bear, Buffer, conduct (onetelf), behave : the L. f. 
€om- ^portdre to cany.] 
fl. trans. To bear, endote; to tolerate. Obs, 

SSM A. King tr. CanMuf Cmt^k, 175 We that ar etark 
(eayee the apoeile) man comport the imbecilUtie of the waikor. 
1^ Daniel Cfv. IVares l Ixx, The maleoonteoted sort. 
That, .never can the present state comport, m i6m — Call. 
tiisU Eng. (1626) lap A Queene Dowager of England., 
coum not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 O. 
Dicev Elvira it. in HaxL DodsUy XV. 95 How does that 
noble beauty. .Comport her servile metamorphosis T lyid 
M, Davies Aihta. Brit, 111. PalUa Angt, 31 whose Neces* 
skies they are oftentimes as far from. .Bearing or Comport- 
ing. 1818 COLEBBOOKB ObUg if CoHtrmc/s 1. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport, 
tb. To bear, suffer, allow, permit Mof. Obf. 
s6i6 Beknt tr. Sar/fs Hist. Couneil Trent 1 1676) 66a The 
time did not comport that the course of divine matters . . 
should be hiudred by humane contentions. 1646 F. Haw- 
kins Youth's Bohav. iii. f 8(1663) ^4 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they Thou one 
another more freely. 

1 2. intr. To comport with \ to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer. Obs. 

sjba Sir W. Cecil in Ellis Or/g, Lett. 11. jya II. ap6 She 
..prayeth hir Mat> here to conmort with bir untill sne will 
send on of hire hyther. a 1661 Fuller IVor/Aios 11. 9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutcn 
Colt. Cur. I. 374 If the University of Oxford, .were to com- 
port with the privileges granted before to the King's Printers, 
1697 R, Peirce Bath Afem. 1, xi. 343 She needed Doth drink- 
ing. bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either. 1851 Carlyle Sterling m. v. (i87a> S14 The 
familv, .could at any rate comport with no long abiience. 
t b. rejl. in banie sense. Obt. rare, 
i6m Fuller Ck. Hist. iii. L f a Many. . Bishops . . unable 
to Comport themselves with his harshness . . quitted their 
preferments. 

3. refl. To conduct or behave oneself; to act in 
a particular manner, to behave. Also transf, 
s6i6 LANB^'pr.'r TVtfrxi. ^3 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comport in glorious wellcoms. x6fo Woudhbao 
St. Teresa if. lii. ao He comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. 1830 Hrrsciikl Stud. Nat. PkiL 314 
The heat which accompanies the sun’s rays comports itself, 
in all respects, like light. 185B ^as. Martineau Stud. 
Christianity aai It would be curious to know how the 
Chri.stians comported themselves when the priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 
t4. intr. (for r^.) To behave. Obs. 
x6i6 Lane Sqr.*s Tale xi. 833 Wheare they with goodliest 
complementes comported. 1663 R. Hawkins Youths Behesv. 
xoo Comport, to compose the gesture. 1673 Rules qf Civility 
ix. 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons, a 1734 N ortm Lives( x8a6) 
111. 371, 1 cannot say how he would have comported under it. 
+ b. To comport with \ to deal with, treat. Obs. 
1^5 tr. Machiavelli s Prince^ xv. Wks. axg In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 Dial, 
betw. Timothy ^ Titus zi Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? 

5. intr. To comport with : to agree with, accord 
with ; to suit, betit. 

isap R. Bruce Exhort, a Tim. il. (Wodrow) 375 Sik a 
meaning os the words may bear, and as their signincation 
may comport with. 1603 Daniel Def. Rkime (17x7) 31 A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank Verse. 

Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin. How her detachment from 
Koval 1 servitude would comport with her. 1^ Watts 
Reiiq. Juv. (1789' 8x4 They do all that nature ana art can do 
to comport with his will. 1884 Speedy Short xvi. 388 Such 
wholesale slaughter does not comport with our opinion as 
to what really con-^tttutes sport. 

1 0. tram. ? To befit, or ?to bear upon. Obs. rare. 
1604 Drayton Moses t. What respects he the negociating 
Matters comporting emperie and state? 
t7. at. To cany or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountaou 4> Mon. 40 The materistlls were 
comported from the Gentiles, a s66o (see CoMPoaTATtoNl. 

t 8. To comport the pike : to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point raised. Obs. 

See description and figure in ’B'vsus^Xo.Optomaekia {x%2t\ 
where this *modo’ is said to be new, and practised 1^ some 
French captains, particularly those of the King's Guard | 
also in Alneri La Picca (1641) z6*Come port! la picca il 
capiiano.’ (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied to this ‘ niodo' ) The mode of coming to the ‘com- 
port ’ is fully described in The Perfection qf Military Dis^ 


) 150 Comporting 

, _ ... - I understood, when you 

murtch under Tiues, or some such place where they cannot 
be ordered or advanced, tfigg Pbachaii Con^L Cent. (k66i) 


m 

•98 fiDPUit fSBT FOcm* 

U7) CoinpDft Ul) Oi^yourPjkMi 

IS only oieuu to tna sonHUer naiuhtng op a nui , nr mail 
ha should bu ahouldamd, ffia hutt^ond at tha raa woliidi 
always ha tonehitig of tha ground iM J.S.^rdgrlPhw/ 
Capiidoa and lientaiianttafu to oairrthair pikas cooiMftad. 

Obf. [a. obA F, 
empotif L eompartir to Comvoxt. But in dense r 
taken iminedii^ly irom the Eng. vorU] 

1. The action or position of cen^ofting n pike 
aee Cokpobt cr. 8« 



Perfection MiUt. Ditc^. 04, 

2. Behaviour, comportment 
1660 Jem. Tayloe fPorthy Conunun. Introd. it Our com- 
port EM convarsatiou in and after it [the Holy Commu- 
nionl. « iToa Drydem P'ables, Ceyx e Alcyone 41, 1 know 
them well, and mark'd thair rude comport. 

Oowportf sb.^ [app. a corrupt spelling of 
poti^ short for compote*dish^ or for eompotier.} A 
dessert dish raised upon a stem or support 
saSs Porceiasn fYke , VYorceeter 7 Comports for dessert 
■ervicee. Deuly News x8 Dec. 3/7 The dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone . . coneists of a6 pieces— x8 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

t OompOYtftbtot O. Obs, [ft COKPOBT W.-f 
-ABLX.] 

1. Capable of being borne or endured ; tolerable, 
bearable. 

1899 Minshbu 5>. Did., Com^ortdblet tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withoiL s6j6 Fbatly Ctatfie Myst. xxxiii. 
464 To prove that. . Religions differing in subt.tantia)l points 
are comportable in the some kingdome. 1665 J. Mall Offer 
F. HelA iii. Expected evils ore the more comportable. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais lu. xxxviiL 319 ComporUble foot 

2. ? Accordant, consistent 

s6(^ WoTTON Elem. Archil. (J.), Costing the rules and 
cautions of this art into some comportable method. 

Hence Ooiiipo*rte1ile&oo8, endurableness. 

164a Consid. Duties Prince g Peofdo xB In every one of 
them the comportablenesRe and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power. 

1* Coinjio’irtaiioa. Obs. [tCoMPOBTw. 4 --avci.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behavionr, manner of con- 
ducting oneself; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

1390 Spenser F. Q, 11. i. ap Goodly compoitaunce each to 
other beare, And entertoine themselves with couit'sies meet. 
s6^ Lane Sorts TaU p. X44 notSt Now Orbell . . him bore 
with «uch substancial comportatice. s(i44 J. Goodwin tmtoc. 
Triumph. To Rdr. z A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comporunce with those, to whom he. .spei^eth. 

2. Agreement, accordance ; compliance. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right Might 41 Calvin’s i^rehenslons 
are of best comportance with the worda a sel^ — Filled 
w. Spirit (1867J 065 The word stgnifieth, let your yielding- 
ness, or comportance and compliante, be known unto all men. 
tComporta’tioiU Ohs. [ad. L. comportdtidn* 
emy n. of action f. comportdre : see Comfobt and 
-ATION.] The action of brmglng together or col- 
lecting ; coftcr. a collection. 

1633 T. Adams Exp t Peter iii. a The evangelical hand 
of comporution. 1055 Br. Richabdson O. T. 303 (T.> A 
collection and comportatioii of Agur's wise sayings. • z66o 
Wharton Fasts 4- Fest. Wka (16^) iz llie Feast of Com- 
portlatlion of Wood, .in memory of the wood comported, or 
Drought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire. 
Goiliport6Vvkpmp5«‘itai). [f. COM- + Pobtkb.] 
(See quot, and Fellowship.) 

1888^1 fdXTff. Post aa Dec. 3/1 The plaintiff . . was a fellow- 
ship porter, and. .applied to be . . a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

t Co]iLpo3r*tioner. Obs. [fCoii- 4- Pobtionib.] 
One of a number who share together; « CoM- 

PAB0105EB. 

1609 Skene Reg. May. a8 Gif one heretage . . perteiues to 
divers and sundrie hetres, os comportioners thereof. 1706 
tr. Duhin's Eccl. Hist i6th c. 11. iv. xx. 359 In all Catne- 
dral Cnurches, every Canon or Con^rtioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub- 
deacon. 

Comportment (k/mp5**Jtm^nt). Now rare. 
[a. F. comportphient bearing, behaviour, f. com* 
poiier J see -MKHT.] 

1. Personal bearing, carriage, demeanonr, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, course of action, 
t Formerly also in //., Proceedings, conduct. 

>999 Sandys Europao Spec, zja Urban VIII . . very mag- 
nificall and ceremoaUll in his outward comportment, sfiog 
Camden Rem. 313 Whosoever will . . consider the comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 1631 Wekver Anc* Fun. Mon, 
157 The better to mointaine their high stole and comporte- 
ment. 1647 Clarendon Contemhi. Ps. Tracts (x7a7) 4M He 
will, .make his comportment fuliar of decency and majesty, 
sfigo Howell Masaniello l ia6 The causes of his tyrannicail 
comportments. ly^S W. Toldebvy Two Orphans 1. 96 His 
Christian and religious comportment in his sickness, 
t b. So C. o/ones^, of one's body. Obs. 
sfig? Divine Lover 16 B^xacter obseniance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment ofour- 
selues. s66a Cowley The Coliege t A gracaful comportment 
of their bodim. 

t o. Dealing with a person. Obs. 
shgl J. Sbbjeant Solid Philos. 073 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own kind, a 1734 
North Lives (z8a61 11. ▼. 158 A due account of his nearer 
comportment with his Majesty upon the tulniJecC of the new 


cxmaNMOL 

4 Of a tldug: < Uehaidoar\ 'mmm at 
portiaff Itiolf (imdar melftad cauditim). 


t 2 . officially oarriM or hMtk Obi, 

Mils WsBvct Wee. AfiNa 487 ThaPaiiMallSt^ 
oeim cheiir onely oooipoitBMnt 

to. Accordance, coDfiiiteAt dctfoiL Obi, ran., 

^ TTwn^Wki. (ii34) 990. oMa 

coarse orDhrlne dii^iauon .. ioipMa Moady Compott* 
meat with this atoeesky. 

tOompo*8a1»10pa. OAr. [f. CoMfom 

p, 4- -ABLE.] Adapted hr oompoaitiont 
i8ai Ima fftl/HeonO, A N, T, To Rdr, 33 Our Saxon 
Ancestoiv. .had a very significant sad compoeahle coiiiite. 

tOompo^oaL Obs. [f:CoiiP08a4>-AL: 
posa/f prtposa /,1 The action of compoaing* 
rifiiio Jackson Crmsf IV. vL Wks. HI. 68 Ihactiso or ttehf 
eomp^ of affections being the end. .of all moral discipline, 
ifiTe-g CoMsaa Comp, Temple Pref. (iToe) 6 Charity, .whiw 

E lded his hand in the oomposal of these Unas, fyeo W* 
NO Trmnsadionoer Pref. a What time can there be in- 
quired for the Compoaal of such? 

CompO'MUlt S o. and sb, Afath, 7 Obs, [a, F. 
eomposant in game feme.] Entering into compofi- 
tion with other forcei ; a component, conidtuent, 
s8e8 Hutton Couru Math. H. 140 The name reeultonl is 
given to a force which is equivalent to two or more forces 
acting at once upon a point, or upon a body ; these separate 
forces being nemed constituents or oomposants. 

Compomat^toomonat. AlsoScomniiat. 

A corruption of Cobpobamt [Pg. cotpo santo * holy 
body', from iti resemblance to an aureole or 
nimbus], the electrical phenomeuon known also 
as St. Elmo's Fire. 

1749 Waddell in PhiL Tram. XLVI. xtz A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with Thunder and Lightning . . 
and sundry very large Comasants (as we call them) over- 
head, .some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmast 
heads, which burnt like very large Torches. STgi Frankun 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 884. S78| ^Ai7. Trans. xLVlll. ts| 
We have heard all our Uvea ^ St. Helmo’s fire, .and of the 
comasants of our mariners. 1881 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Free Lance 1, v. aoS There's the first eomposant I have 
seen this cruise. s8^ Daily News 30 Nov. 5 'a St. Elmo'a 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comosants. 

Compos* (k^pff u’8),p. [a. F. composi^r ( i ath e. 
in liitrd), f. com* together -f to place, put 
down Romanic posare m late Upansdre to cease, 
liedown, laydown, etc. ; see P obb, Kbfosb. Through 
form-association with inflexions of L.pbnbre, posui, 
pa. pple. positum, postum, It. postOf OF. post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -poser came to be treated 
as a synonym of OF. *pondre, and finally took its 
place in the compounds, so that composer to com* 
pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 
compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc., with which it has no 
connexion in origin.] 

L To put toi^ber, make up. 

+ 1 . Irons, To make by putting together parts or 
elements : to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, produce. Obs, exc. in the special senses 
below. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, 1, xUL 39 Ha [GodJ is the very Astro- 
notm'er . . as he hym self that composed astronomye. 1489 
— Chas. Gt. za He dyd compose & do edyfye a cyte. 1899 
Thynne Animadv. {1865)- 35 England nod .. the arte to 
compose lucbe kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, os Eu- 
rope hod not the lyke. s6o8 Shake. TV. fir Cr. v. U. xto 
His Helme : Were it a Coske compos'd by Vulcan's skill, 
My Sword should bite it. 1691 T. H[kLa]Acc, New invent, 
za7 The Art of. .composing a Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron. 1768 Reid Aristotle's 
Log. L 1 1. e He [Aristotle] was tha first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

t b. To fashion, frame (the human body, etc.) ; 
esp. in comp, as well-composed, well put together, 
well-built. Obs. 

ZA90 Caxton Eneydot iL 15 His sone yolus. .was soo fayr 
nd so Welle composed. tSei Shakk All's U^'elt 1. ii. ax 
Franke Nature rather curious then in hast Hath well com- 
pos'd thee. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts. Cant, vii 4 Thy 
nose . . is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sia T. 
Browne Psoud. Ep. iv. vi. Z05 CallipyKse and women largely 
composed behinde. 1667 Milton P. L. a. xzi. 1676 
D'urpky Mad. Pickle 111. iii. So handsome, so well com- 
pos'd a man. 

ta. To compound or mix (ftnth\ Obs, 

■478 Caxton fason 5a Beuurages and drynkes aumptuoui 
composed with spices. 

8. Predicated of the elements; To constitute, 
make up ; to be the constituents or material of. 

l*hU construction seems to have come in as t became 
obsolete. 

1668 R- Boyle Occas. Rqfi, nr. xU. (i^s) *40 New that 
the sun has. .elevated this Water in the form of Vapours . • 
we see it Composes a Cloud. 1867 Milton P, L. l 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th’ infection when their borrow’d Gold 
compos’d The Calf in Oreb. 169a Devden Si. Evremonis 
Ess, za6 Insinuations, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. 173E 
Pope Ess. Man 1. L 84 See worlds on worlos compose one 
universe. 1741 Fibloino % IViid 1. v. The ssme endow- 
ments have often composM the stotesman and the Prig. 
1799 hlcotl Dsseribed (ed. t) 15 OroAile, ichistus, sand- 



COMPOSE. 


.784 


MM. .Maltr eompose the utrsu of (fsrocH, lin Brycs 
Rpm, Em^, vtii. («d. 3} im The Aire or d* gnat, Krihes 
or tflbo.kofBM which csooipeMd the Gcnoon notioo. 

4 . /asf. To be made np, formed, compound^ 
tf (a material, or conttitiiciit ekiirati); to be 
constitnted ; to coniist 

Originally, and »till in Ibroi^ the pudee of r, the ^ent 
being left ttncrpmeed. But now, practfcaJly, the pawnee of 
3 : the persoiu wJkP cpm/pur a croira are thoee ^tohcm the 
crowd it eomppted, 

ipft K. Copland GnydM*9 Qmni. Cyrttrg., The bladder 
..ie oonpOMMl of panayclea tmg SwAai MmcA Ada v. L 
' »»’d and fram'd of treaeherle. id^a R Can. 


257 He is compo»’d 1 
P Mi TT Ka Exj^rittut n. aa aoB Every 1 


1 b cempoecd of a 


man and a oeaat. a 1713^ SraAT (I.j^ Zeal ought to be cona- 
1 of all I ' 


posed of the highest degrees 
Golds M. Bx^r, EAt/at. {xjj 6 ) 
composed from similar materiala 


all puMu anectiona a 1774 
[. 18 Every part of nature is 
Burke Fr. Rav, 




Bnca V, 91 If an amemhly is viciously or feebly compoaed in 
a very great pi^ of it. Sir B. Dromb EayekaL tmq. 1 . 

iv. Ill lire i^inal chord is cimino i ed of the same Biatcrials 
aathe biaiik Bucklb Cmo/ir. 1 . au.657 A goveriunent 

eomposed of princes and bishopa stTS J BvoNa maaty (187B) 
44 The Ant British currency was compoaed of tin, 

5. $pi€. To conitnict (in worda); to make or 
produce in literary form, to write at author. 

Formerly oAensce/w/i/r; now cbieAy restricted to poetry, 
essays, or the like, in which origbaat literary ivorkmanship it 
the predoninMt feature. WrUt is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, descriptionL or discussion is the 
main purpose; but it is a lighter substitute for caut^aitt 
even in rmercncc 10 finished works of literary art. 

■403 Caxton Cmia 3 A short and prouflitabla doctryne . . 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
CSthon. 1409 — Faytunf A. 1. i. 3 Whiche he had com* 
poaed and made in a boke. sgup Tmvnnk Animadv. (1865) 
89 The Letter of Cupide, and the ballade, .whiche Chaucer 
never composed. Ms Hobbes JLapiatA iii. xsavi. sas 
Poets . . that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems. 
1669 PaiMATT (/fV/r), The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Cbmposcd by S. P. Gent, lyaa Sbwbll /fist. 
QttaAerr(t7g%) i. p. iv, I was induced to compose an history. 
1014 WoRDSw. Exemrtiam. A determination to com- 
pcae a philosophical poem. sBja South rv Panint. War 
111 . ssA The jointed authorities from which the present 
history has been cenipoeed. J. H. Newman Hut. Sk. 

1 . flfie In the last ynx of hU Kfe he (Cicero] composed at 
leaet eight of his pbikMOphical works, 
b. ahsol 

ifioi B. Jomson Paafautar 111. 1 , Yonder's Horace..! think 
he be composing as he goes in the street. 1766 Johnson in 
ilMWtf// Feb., When composing, 1 have generally had them 
(verses] in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room : and then 1 have written them cown. 
10. . CaARBR (O.), Follow your calling, think the Muses foes 
Nor lean ui^ thcjpestle and compose s 0 t 0 Parr Wku < iBa8) 
Vlll. 646 it is always easier to criticise than to compose 
1009 J. JL T. Rogbra Prrf. A. Smiths W. N. as It is said 
that he composed with difficulty, and always with the Mr- 
vices of an amanuensis. 

6. Music. To invent and put into propei form. 

>907 Morlry tnirad. Mat, 18a Being inioyued to make a 

song, [he] wil do it so simplie as one would tninke a scholler 
of one yeares practise might easily compose a better. 1706 
Farqumar Rear. Ojficar Epil. Inis piece of music . . was 
compcK^ by a famous Italian master. 1995 Mason CA 
Mat. iL 93 Hoftt King Henry composed a Motett beginning 

S uam Pulchra as. sfi 0 a Siiorthousk J. Imflrtant xan. 

e composed pieces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins. 

b. To set to music ; to write miiric to. 

[ififii-B Pkpvs Diary it Feh,, At night begun (o compose 
eonn, and begin with ' Gaze not on swans ']. 1691 Dkyden 
Aaion A AU>. Pref., The English . . are not . . so musical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas'd already with the 
TWw/rt/ [an opera], and some Pieces that folU^'d, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos'd aa 
iMa 1041 B’nesb Buuimcm in Hare Ufa (1879) 11 . i. as In the 
wish to find something Italian to compose. alM A. Kopfk 
HandAk. SAaks. Mut. aj These four lines of Hamlet liave 
been composed by Mr. M. P. King ia the form of the un- 
Bccompanied glee for three voices. 

€. oArtf/. 

ifigf W. Holder Harmatn (1731) 60 Not intending to 
treat of Composing. 1849 IMarrvat Valerie xi, He is ve^ 
talented, very musical, composes well. 1063 Ousrlev in 
CumrdioM 18 Nov. io8e/a Now it became for the first time 
poasihle to compose in the true Muae of that term. No 
longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to worda 

7, /Vi/f/. To put together [types) so as to form 
words and blocks of words ; to set up (type) ; to 
set up (an article, a page) in tyj>e ; also oAsol. 

1637 DaerHaf Siaar Chm^. 24 Ir any person . . that is 
not allowed Printer , . shall worke at any such Presse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters 10 bee wrought by any such 
Presse. 1708 Hbarnr Caliact. ix Apr. 11 . 10a They had 
ijt shillings per sheet for onsnuosing Pliny's Epistles. 17SX 
E. Prvcl. II Tune in Land. Uaa. No. 596V1 An Assistant 
to. .Nathaniel Miat in compoaing for the Picss. 1791 Bos- 
well Jakmwa an. 1784. The compositor was Mr. Manning . . 
who had eamfasad about one half of his * Dictionary '. i 0 Ba 
Blades Caxtoa 108 The author procured, .a fount^f tlicir 
Caxton types ii - « . 

*Chess ^k'. 

8. To pnt together (parts or elements) so as to 
make up a whole ; spec, in artistic use, To arra^e 
artistically the elements of a landscape or painting. 

aA^grfio Stani rv Hiai. PAilat. f 1701) Where matter was 
put into thoM Fgj^rcsby God. .at laat he reduced it to order, 
each being comoined to one another and composed in due 
Proportion. iM T. WiLLiiroao Aar Ait. aj Paues of glase 
toomDosed in Diamond cutX 1780 Gilmm Wpa <1789) 30 
ShruM aitfiilly compoaed nay have their elagance and 
beauty. 1000 Stbitart - 


I G. Bps With , . taste and 

judgment, Beshei and stools of CqpM-weod may be thtM 
1 .. aeturally and beautifully. 1849 Rubkin Stp^ 


LamtM iv. t «fi> *>5 S ymmetr y without piupw tt aa is uel 
coiupoeiiioo. To couuwee is to anruuge unequal thiuga, 
b. inir, (for To enter into oomposmon ; 
to admit of artiitic grouping 
lAaB Elhbb Afrfr. imfrao. 45 houM. .compgaea well 
with the edidhiiiig manaiont bjm mall plantatiooB. 
a iram. To construct artistically. (CL a, S.) 

[Me CoMPOSiMO xdi. tb.\ 1843 Stocquelbb HautM. 
Brit, India ^1854) >49 The plan was not copied from any 
other edifice, but was composed eapraasly w the puipoee 
mentioned. 

IL To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 
8. itwu. To settle, adjust, arrange. 

a. discord or disaension. a dispute, dHTeftnce, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc. 

>9^FS7 Foxb a. 4 r M. (159O The controverale ceased 
and compoMd betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall . . 
b^nnetn hia Mrmon. a sfioo Hooua £cel. Pal, viii. viL 1 6 
To compoM the at rife between him and his competitor. 
1718 Newton CAronol. Aatendadxx. a34 Ibis war utrs at 
length cumpoMed by the intervention of Mercury. lyfiB 
Hume Hitt. Ene. 1 . ix. 198 The king, with some cfafficulty. 
composed thb difierenoe. alUfi Froudb Hitt. Eng. (x8^j 
HI. xiv. eofi For the present the tumult was composed. 

b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

>j 994 (mv Comfosino vhl. sfi.]. ifiia T. Taylor Camm, 
Titnt t. 6 What a atirre had Abraham to comp^ Sarah 
and Hagar to peace. ifigB Fuller CA. Hitt. 11. iv. 1 30 It 
is hard so to ocmudom twoSwarms of Bees in one Hive, but 
that they will full out and fight. 1879 Froude 6'arxar xix. 
3x6 l^abienus, with four legions, was sent to compOM the 
country between Sens and Pans. 

10. To arrange [any matter) properly or success- 
ftilly ; to settle. 

isfo GaArroM Chran. II. 70 That matter was sone com- 
poMd by the king of England, a 16x9 Daniel Cali. Hist. 
Eh£. (1636)^ [He] then goes, .and compohes this Imsinesm 
with the lung of France. 1876 Tbnnvson Q. Mary 1. v. 
37 It then remains, .to compose the event [Mary's marriage] 
In some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b. aAsol. To come to a composition or settlement, 
ifiofi Shaks Ant. 9 C. 11. iL 15 If we compose well heere, 
to Parthia. 

fU. intr. ?To make composition, to com- 
pound {for anything). Obs. 

ifies Vebstbgan Dee. InialL vi. (i6a8) 179 Such as had 
the good fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 
hoods. 

III. To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 
esp. that of repose ; to calm or quiet disturbance. 

[The later development has here app. been influenced by 
association with the cognate Refobb, which retains muen 
more of the original Mnse of fiausdre ; in senses 15-17, cap., 
ta compasa is to adjust to a state of rapasa.^ 

12. tram. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to ; to * make np * in a specified or 
understood way, or artificially. To compose one- 
self \ to adopt an attitude, to dispose one's body, or 
features, in an appropriate manner. 

1606 Holland Sutton. 146 Compoaing and dressing it 
(his face] at a looking-glasse. .all manner of wuies to seem 
more terrible. ifiM Bulwkr Chiral. 180 The stroake inflicted 
with the Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity., tlie 
name of Condyl. 1673 Rules o/Cwility vii. 77 Gumposing 
ourselves with as muen modesty as we may. 1673 S. C. Art 
Complaisance i. 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
yours. X691 Kay Creation 1. (1704) 90 How doth it [Watei] 
exactly compose itself to a level or eoual Superficies. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, xvii. She .. would have taken care to 
study and compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. 

18. To address or dispose [esp. the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly to cm for an action 
or state, or to do something; *to adjiLst the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance* (J.). 

16x4 Bp. Haix Contanipl. O. T. viii. 1x06 That he may the 
more easily compose himselfe to resist (Satan’s on.scts). x^je 
Howell Masnniello 1. lor To sound the Shop Keeners, 
and compose them to see tneir slavery. 1667 Mii.ton A L, 
XII. 596 Her also 1 . . have calm’d . . and all her spirits com- 
pos’d To meek submission. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. 1 . xvi. 53 Tired with fear and Fatigue, it was not 
possible for me to compose myself to write. 1994 Southey 
Wat Tylerwx. i, I would faincompose my thougnu for action, 
tb. intr. [iox reflf) Obs. 

1663 J. Sprncer Pradipet (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always 111 a gazing and expecting posture, so that 
they compose not to the work and duty ol the day. 

o. In compose oneself to sleep tbeie is a blending 
with following senses. 

171M Stkelk & Addison Tatler Na z6o F a It was im- 
poshiblc for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
unexpected Alarms. 1877 Lady Bkaseev Voy. Sunbeam 
xxi, The children, .composed themselves in the deck-house 
to sleep for the remainder cd Uxe night. 

■['14. To put in the proper state (for any pur- 
pose) ; to clkpose, to order. Obs. 

tfiiA Speed Theatre Gt. Brit. Prefl, How the Lord com- 
posed my minde for the worke. 01694 Clarendon Hitt. 
VIII. ( J.), The whole army^ seemed welt composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which tlicy could not by their pen. 
16. To set in proper order, or in a position of 
rest ; to arrange, adjust ; e.g. to set (the body) In 
the posture of sleep or repose. To compose ends 
countenance: to adjust the features so that they 
express no emotion. (Cf. Comfoaid a) 
tyao Drtoen Pal. AdreHe in. 434 At length in sleeptheir 
bodies they compose, 1796 Burke Snhl. A B. iv. xix, The 
whole body U composed, and the bands fall idly to the aides. 


COXFOSSB. 

■784 OmFEB Tatku. 446 Fine we 

a atracfiinii lock. 1088 floorr Rak^ 1. iL Kre 
^ep[Ms] seDRMtfod, Oft bad he cbai^ hb wm ai^ 
Composed bis Umba. tfo# Thackboav Virtm. ix. He tried 
to compose his countenance as well as be could : it was faapos- 
aible that be shoold explain to hie boatem. . why he was angry, 
b. To lay oat (t dead body). 
a 1677 Barrow andSerm. Rem. aii. x8. 1697 Davinii yflfsL 
VI. 496 And in a peacefiil grave my corps compose. 1719 
I^PB Elegy Vnfnd. Lasafy 5a By foreign bands dw decent 
fimbs compos'd 18x4 SoirraBT Roderick n. No Chrutiaa 
hands Were here who shottld compose his dcccet corpse. 

1 0- fig- make seemly and orderly (id man* 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Obe. 

tkek Donne Strm. am Pt. Ixv. 5 By Composuv ow maa- 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conversation, sfigg in 
Stanley I/iti. Phtias. (lynx) z86 One. .who took more oaxe 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life. 

16. To make calm or quiet (a physical disturb* 
snee, noise, etc.\ 

x6xS G. Sanuyb Trent, aoy The windes fBUOnrable, and 
the seas composed, a 1781 Prh» The Dave 03 Tooompose 
this midnight noise. _ niTsB Woodward (J.\ Had power 
to still andcompoM it [the water), as well as to diatnrb it. 

17. To calm, pacif|r, tranquillize (the thoughts, 
spirits, emotions). Freq. rtH. and passive. 

1607 Dekkkr Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 11 . 965 Cbntract 
thy spirits togither, be compos'd, ifin Shadwrll .Syr. 
Alsatia v, If you are not quiet, you shall never see ner 
more . . I’ll strive to compose myMlC 17x9 Db Poe Crusoe 
1. xvili. He said.. kind things to me, to compose and bring 


J A ic/s'iv* a mcssim siiiis MMsa ii«i aw wviisva/iw 

self, for what a situation it was if anybody should come. 
1873 Mas. Olipnant lunoeent II. L ao For Heaven's sake, 
Amanda, compose yonrMlf— Do you want toroakeaKcnef 
b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves. 

1744 Berkeley Siris | 86, 1 have known tapwater pro- 
cure sleep and compose the spirits in cruel vigils. x8do-z 
Flo. NiGiiTiNr.ALE Nursing 34 A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet hour by hour, without disturbing, but 
rather comporing the patient. 

tCo'mpoae, sb. Obs. - Comfobitiob, Com- 
post. (T Compass sb.^ 

X3pi Andreson .Serm. Paules Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Pig trM, and lay 
compose to moisten, supple, and comforte tne life tberof . . 
Lay to the roote . . that dung or compose.^ 1603 Harrnet 
Pop. Impost. 45 And this.. is the mysterie of your sweet 
Compose, to fume a Dcvill out at a mans nose like the 
smoake of I'obacco. 

Composed (k^mpovzd), ppl. a. [f. Compose v. 
■f - bdIj 

f 1. Made up of parts ; compound ; composite. 

tgjo Bit i.iNGsi KY Emlid VII. xiv. 186 A number composed, 
is which some one number measnretb. xfiog Verstr- 
(.AN Dec. Infell. viii. (1638) 943 Proper uames bceiiig made 
of composed words. 163a I^xmgow Trrrv. ix. ms It con- 
gealeth in huge . . stones . lika to the conijposed Cinders of 
a Smithes Forge. 166a T. Chandler Van Heimont’s Oriaf. 
97 This is the simple Body of an Element ; but, that is 
a composed body. X7a8 K. Morbis Ess. Aw, Archil. 54 
The compos’d (Jrder. x8oi tr. Klaproth's Ess. I. i, If a 
composed one, to know the paru of which it i.s composed, 
t b. Complicated, compounded. Obs. 

* 54 * R- Copland Guydon's I'amrul. ii. S ivb, Woundes 
rontposed after the inieucion of Galyeu aforerayde. Ibid. 
T i, j'he woundes are sometyme composed witn vnnalural 
m.iter. .and fraudelent venymous fylthynes. 

1 2. Klaborately or well put together. Obs. 

tS9X Shaks. Tisto Gent. 111. ii. 69 Walefull Sonnets, whose 
composed Rimes Should tjc full fraught with seruiceable 
vowes. 19 X 8 J. James tr. La Blonds Gaurd suing 93 A com- 
posed and elaborate Design will answer . . better than one 
that is altogether pLiiti anil ordinary. Ibid. 63 A Bowling- 
green still more composed, and finer. 
t3. Conatiintecl, settled, established, confirmed. 

X403 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/4 This holy vyrgyne. .w.'ls so 
composed in alle good maners. 

4. Of the face, bearing, etc. : Made calm or 
tranquil ; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of gravity or self' possession. 

1607 Dekkbr Knts. Ctmjur. (1849) 67 A personage of so 
conqiosed a presence, that nature and fortune had done 
him wrong if they had not made him a souldicr. tfia0 
Earle Mtcrocasm. Uv. (Arb.) 76 A man . . Of a compos’d 
and setlcd countenance. 1709 Addison 7/0(7 46 In Spain 
. . there is something still more serious and compos’d in the 
manner of the Inhabitants, a 1859 Macaulay HisL Eng. 
[1861) V. 1 17 'J'hat stern and composed face. 

f b. Artificially * made up ’ or adjusted. Obs. 

i6b9 Lisandar A Cal. v. 80 His countenance was not com- 
posed but naturall and without art. X76X Gibbon Dacl. A P 

II, xviiL 97 Officers . . with bended knees and a omipoMd 
countenance, oflered their respectful homage. 

6. Having one's feelings or passions under con- 
trol ; calm and self-possessed, tranquil. Tbe op* 
posite of excited^ distracted. 

i6ax Burton MeL 11. n. v, He that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed. .with a secure and compOMd oiiniL 
axfiga J. Smith Sal. Disc. iv. 104 Such calm and serene 
ideas of truth, that thine only in composed souls. 1914 
Pope Epit, Mrs. Corbet 7 So unaflectM, lb composeo a 
mind. 1737 — Epit. R. Digiy 3 CoimKM'd in suff'rings 
and in joy Mdate. s8m Scott Tates GraMc(f. (1841) Ser. 

III. Ixxxv. 453/1 Lord Kilmarnock was composed, tho^h 
penitent, and prepared hiroMlf. .for the terrible exit iWa 
Trollope Orlty F. xiiL X03 When you arc at home you 
will be more composed. 

6. Her. a. -> Coicfom 4 'I'b. j4rms composed: 
the acMition by a gentlemsA to bis own armorial 
bearings of a portion of those borne by his wife. 
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ttpoiedlj (k^P^n-tdli, 0 d^ tL 
pitc. + 'UY It.] la a eompofcd aaaiuHr; cabnlyt 
tranquilly, without agitatioa. 

liay CkaiQiiiiBOH/^^. l (1845) aa^ In this hanry. a nun 
wnasnen wailm bcCMw ihn door very eonqpnswltj wkhoai 
a hnL iTaa Pon xxil 447 Tbs Hsree chsek'd hsr, 
and com^^dly said th|f Massyat OO* /M'. xicviL Ks 
took hii lost. . very composedly. iMi T. HavmonMX /W, 
An/ L xviii, He lay back, and folded his hands osnqna- 

(k|taip^s*zc1ndt, -hdnda). [f. 
aa prec^ ^ -Kiaw. J The atate or quality of being 
cosapoaed. 

ft. in outward bearing, appearance, or deneanour. 
tdti Spbko /fist, Gt Ifm. VI. xxxiH. (x6«) 130 A man of 
so ohseruable composednsM. as that he nad bin iwuer seene 
to laugh. 1745 Wkslkv If'h. (tBja) VIII. i8s Gravity and 
composedneiM of behavionr. s8aa Southbt ki Q. Jtit*. 
XXIII. 9 That this composednem was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke aa a judicial vkitaiioD. 
b. in mind, sntrita, etc. 

ids7 Dp. Hall lieawn vp<m B, f a. 74 This due cons- 
poSbonesse of mindc we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 
Lamb Ltt, Coleridge a8 Oct., Rejoice with me in 1^ sist^e 
continued reason and compoMcmess of mind. 188) Mas. 
OupitAMT Mem, Sheridan aoB Detat At which move the heart 
eut of the coiuposedness of criticism. 

e. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquilUty. 
oalte Macaulay //is/. Bag, (t86i) V. 168 The anarcay 
IwitsuTwiLh some short intervals of composedness, till tha 
general election of 1705. 

Composer (k^mp^u'xaj). [f. CoMFoas v. + L 
Cf. F. compo 5 eur!\ 

1 . One who puts together or cambines into a 
whole ; one who fashions or constructs, raw. 

1644 WfLLiAMS Rights 4/ /Cings ^i66a)' 43 0 ^.) To be 
the composers, contrivers, or asaistanti, in concluding of any 
ecclesiastical law, 1657 May Satir, Puphy 40 rarewcU 
Poetry; thou trim Composer of dl^uncted Sense, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxiii. 278 Composers of green Ar- 
bours. 1^99 Evklvn Aeetaria (^so) 146 A wiec man is the 
proper cotnposer of an excellent Mlhet. 
tb. A mixer or mlngler. Ohs, 
i^f Daus tr. Bulliuger an A/at. (XS73> 58 a. These oom- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture. 

1 0. A component, a constitnent part 0 ^s» 
sdio Markham Meaterp, l iv. zi Humour»..are the third 
composers of a horses body. 

2. (Ine who composes a literary work ; an author 
or writer. 

1603 Holland PluiarxKs Mar, xoz Like unto componere 
of Trofi'edies. 1644 Milton Educ,^ Able writers and com- 
poeera in every excellent matter. iMI Paik Wht, (x8aB) 
Vlll 646 Instances in which great critics have shewn 
ihcnwctvcs not very correct coeipoecnL 1889 J. G. Muarav 
Cofftm. Gen, iil ax Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents coatained in Genesis. 

3 . One who composes music. (The usual sense, 
when usied without defining additions) 

Z597 Moklby Jntrod. Mas. z8z Some wil be good des- 
earners, .and yet wil he hut bad composers. 18^ Milton 
Adfwc., The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
1691 Dryucn A/bian ^ Alb. Pref.. The Composer Monsieur 
Grabttt . . has so exactly expressu my sense, .that he eeeme 
..to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. i88e 
GeoYB JRct. Mus. I. 4x3/1 Mr. Cowen is also the compoMr 
of many popular songs. 1883 Kockstio Life HesssdM xxviii. 
The greatest Composer in the world. 

4 . One who arranges or groups according to the 
laws of artistic composition ; f a designer. 

iTae Band. Gaz. Na 6x7^7 Menry Shaucross late of 
MorJen ..Composer to the Callicoe Factory there. 1836 
Emerson Nature^ Beaniy Wka (Bohn) II. 145 As tke eye 
is the best composer, so light is the Unit of painters. 

1 6 . One who sets up type, a compositor. Obs. 

1634 Harinctom SaUmes Regiment Pref. 4 The fault* of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther lie excused nor 
accused by mee. 1637 Laud Let. in f/ist, Chancelhrsh, 
Ox/.t The precuring ^ a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708- la Kkiuey Csss^aitar, a 
Printer*! Composer, that sets the Matter. 

0 . A person or thing that adjusts, settle^, tran- 
quUlises, etc. 

1849 Hammono Serm. Matt, xl 30 Wkt. 1684 IV. 479 
Seeking out those great composers of the souL 17x1 Gay 
Bmral Sports n, Ye mnnn’ring streams . . The sweet com- 
posers or the pensive soul. 1735 R. James Cesnine Mesd- \ 
ssess (x/do) xs6 [Muskj is a great composer, and excellent in 
eoovutiions. ilsy Earl Smaftbssurv in Life (x886) I. ii. 

7a Yesterday read 'Watson's Apology*. .an everiaating 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith, 
t Oompoai^. Obs, app. - CoMPoatu * com- 
poaition'. 

i8i8 RsysUisfs Dtf, 50 The composier of that Body. 
/Hdri 'iM Composier of the Mcamrs i* nach. Ibid, 86 
A composier far more prepoNterous, and absnrdi. 

OoaipOEiltf (k^p^zin), vbl. sb, [f. Compomi 
V. 4 -IRQ ^.] The action 01 the verb Comfosb (in 
its various senics). 

>374 WumnPT D^. Assmsw, 364 (R.> The appeasiiic and 
composing of co n troversies and heresies, sflpll Br. J. Xis 
(x8x8> eoy For the composing and atteneiag 1 
GhriateiBed kinedm. 




nf 

1883 GxitBxaaC 7 «wiere/M The eooi- 

posing of a m and easy Staires boioff a NaHevpieGe; 
1888 Penn, Archetutt I. 103 Far the co mp o ri ng of saveral 
ttlae and dUfovcacea. 17^ HaABiia 4 Sept. II. 

Tba PrfaBtoet deaaaad pcs sheet h«- fw camposiag. 
I Pmbstlbv Cormpt. Chr, 11 . viiL isx Thay nmg •• 


%. Cmb, fia sense 7 of the vttb); _ 
tame, the ueme er steed at a e em pom ta 
stands ; ecwnpoaiYu-maoliiwe^ a maebta ta 
setting up type ; ooBtipotaE-voom, the room ia 
which comp^tors work ; (in quot. 1S59) the room 
in wbkh aa author ooaaposes; «oaaipiMl»g>rule, 
a hiats or atcel rale agatal which the type is set 
in a composing stick, a setting-rule ; ooaipotat* 
atalid A \ eompoeiBcwtttoh, an 

instrument (now of metal) of adjustable widtL in 
whidi the type is aet belbre being put on a galley. 

,l\ •“ The p^ffoom should, 

if poesiblo, he sepaniedTroat the *oninpoitiig-KMMB. MtSgp 
Dm Qwmckv IKw. <1883) 11 . <37 The poet's stiMly and com- 


fosuag fOOML sSpp PmO Mnt/ G. 14 Mov.^ Vs'Mr. Bowls 
oegRA in the composi^-room and ended in m editortsl 


sdit Fun Stegfirdik, is6l6> 398 It maksa tke half 
of aa otdoog right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being somewhat like me ^oomporing stick of a Printer. 
188a Blades Cm jr/asi 103 l*he compesingwiticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, whilst any sluing acbastmenl. 
06mpo*Billg9 d- til US prec. 4 -nrG>.] 
That composes ; ssf, tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a sgmpisimd drmsght, 

1844 Sir £. DeaiMO Prop, Seur, B ifj, A composing third 
way was my wish. 1848 Crasnaw Stej^ to Temp/e So The 
sweet peace of atl-composlng night 1798 Lams Let, to 
Coleridgr 3 Ocl., 1 may dismiss iimnedtately both doctor 
and ap^hecaiy, retaimng. .a eomposiiu draireht or so for a 
while. t88o Mrs. Caelyui Lett, III. 37 To take three 
coinppsing drauvhts a day. 

tCompomt, z>- Obs. rare. [f. L. cemfesit- 
ppl. stem of ced^Snfre : see ConFOsin. Cf. df 
P^it\ troHs, To place or put together. 

1840 G. Watti tr. Baeon's Ado. Leans. X33 A. .Rhapsody, 
aod confuted mass of knowledge, .compoaiced and compiled, 
t Compo*8itnl, «. tysb.) Obs,^^ ? Composite. 
1847 H. Moaa Song of Sosel n. i. iv. lx, lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compoekali 
Ctaipogiin (kpunj^rit, formerly k^mpp-zit), a. 
and sb. Also 7 -il {ad. L. eempisit^, pa. pple. 
of compbHfre to pot together. Cf. F. eemfesiu (in 
Archit.). Introcfnced nrst in the architectural sense 
(a), the only one recognized by Johnson, I 75 ,S- 73 .J 

1 . Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 
pound ; not simple in structure. 

s<lM Gale Crt, Gemtilea 111 . aj It is impossible, in a com- 
posite MnUf that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which It is pramoved by the first cause. *838-7 Sir 
W. Hamiltom xxxvi. (X870; 11 . 328 We cannot de- 

compose what is not already composite, sfigi Hbrscmel 
Stnd. Hot. PhU. u. it. 98 i'u analvM a co m p os i t e pheno- 
amn^imo^riamlmoiiea, 1889 A Ronrrs O, T. Bevis. iL 
a8 The Book of Genotis b cniMosite .. a eongerks of frsg- 
iBcnu collected from many difi^eot sources. 

b. with Ml Compounded, composed, rare. 
184s Msa BBOWNiNa Grh, Chr. Poete 17 A dithynunbie 
ode. .co mp os it e of fruitutic mtheti. 

2 . Arch, The name of the frith of the classical 
orders, being * oomposed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the CorinthuiB *. At first Cempesita (sc. eohmnei). 

x^ SnvrmAtxhif. Bija, This pilkr was finie buyldi^ 
to nis perfection in the time of Titos, Vesposumts, znso . . 
called It Composiia, os a* some doo name hev Italica. /bid. 
Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, lonica, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes by Diameters. 1883 G biiri ee Cottnsel 
<1664) 40 The Cbmporite Order must be made of the same 
propoitions of the tforkithiaa. 1708 Load. Gem, No. 4380/5 
The Three Groek Orders, Dovkk, lonkk, and Corinthian. . 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita. 1766 Entice 
London IV. 95 Above there is placed a series of composite 
columns, im Kuskiiv Stones Ven, 1 . Aro. 359 An- 
other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and CoriiMian 
mixed, .may be desenbed as a spoiled Corinthian. 

b. Composite arch : ' the pointed or lancet arch * 
(Gwflt). 

8, Math, Composite number \ a number which if 
the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. {L. numerus compositus (Isidore Hi. v. 7).] 
vnp-h IQ Bailey ifoliu). S77S Hoislev Prime Mnsmb. in 
Past, Trans, LXil. 337 Two more numbers, which have 
any common initial divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respiKt to one another. sSsy Hutton 
Course Math. 1 . 4 A Composite Number is one which is the 
product of two or more numbera i%|9 Barm. Smith A rith, 
a Alwbra led. 6) s«l 

to. See quot. : cf. Coupourb a. a b. 

M19D0 in HalliwcII’i Bn’M Arc. S. Morland O838) Ro 
Compusittys ha alk nombrys thsu ben oomponyd of a digyt 
and of an artieulo, as fourtene. 

4 . Mu. Hist. Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of individualf, or of distinct parts. 

a. Bat. («) Bdoo^ngtotbeN. O. Composiiee^ in 
which what if popalarfy called the flower cods istt 
really of a cloae bead of many email flowera 
(* florets’) aessile on a common receptacle, and 
snrronnded by a common involucre of bmcti; 
examjrics ate the daii^, dandelion, tansy, marigold, 
aster, chiymtheimun, dahlia, sunflower. Also eh. 

A plant of this order. 

In aumy Compneiret the florets of the ray or drciulbreDce 
differ in shapEfrora thoee of the fiisc,beiM developed to u 
to look like pe^ ; by cnltivatioB, the flovett or the disc 
the tom* form, os in the daky, dahlia, and 


ikpiMMoca CmUe fir tCaeml Va. it 884 The vhefo 
autdiMial aeasan la leararbiWafar tha wd^e at lha Gaai- 
paritai, or aoaiparite flewem sta Batmam €MUiwr 

isf- Tha PWrtfS 

riMi STTHOiiaoir MW JFA n. (*4 4^1*0 Tht haaA of a 
€aiK«til*iamadaap«fninHnhevQC..fleMla. ■WUgaiifiw 
to Jiioa 405/1 Gcaimflil siafk frouieiad Csragtiiiei hava 

MMOflM Ml popHHUr* 

f(h) Compo^ Mb 

iM CmmmmCjnd. S^. av.. ^,W taiSsifrdlmti- 
cate, or, iwlead of londiiit ant hcaadM^ it dkfela iaio 
them, it U called a cotapSli stale. 
b. 2 M. Cempouad. 

188a J. R. Gubme Mml Asdm. Kingd.^ Cetkat, aeg Thi 
corallum of the Tabulala is aMtt|y»lf sot always, OBsyosiH. 
187a CAsrEMTEE Auim, Pkya, xv. 554 Tha arbonioaat 
stracturas of the Composite Boopfortes. 

o. Crystalkffr. Compotmd. 
ifbt Beewstso Optiee xxvL oao Thara strata ara act 
united together like the pens of ceftaia ceasposita crystals. 
6. Ldgk. Belonging U» the terms oiQecttvely, 
bat not to each separately ; eoUeetta- (Cl Cen- 
posmoN 4 b) 

1864 Bowen Logic lx. (1870) 078 Another ambfoBlty. . k 
passing from the Composite to the Divisive, or from tha 
Dtvirivc to the Composlic, MMaafog of a preparifeiBa. 

0 . In various technical uses : •. Of sbiu : fiulit 
of both wood and iron ; constructed of aa iroa 
framework covered with wood. 

187B Lady Brasbet Voy. Smdomm t ssotCt The ' Saabeeai * 
..may be technicany defined as a screw coinmoslte tht as 
masted topsail-yard ^hooner. 1II8 Ba/fy Bern mSopS. 
3/z She k a composite vessel— 4 hat k, ceastrecied of faun 
frames with a wood bottom, protacicd by copper sheathlitg. 

b. Composite carriage : a railway-carriage wi^ 
compartmenu of different classes. So a eampatiU. 

1868 Daily News 04 Aug.. A coaq>osite (first and aeoond 
dam> cairiagc. XII9 — 3 Jan. a/4 Captain Price aad Dr. 
DavMR scnmblcd out ef the capsked compeaita. skif 
Timet xp Sq^L xo/t He wa* kt the bogk compOMto carriage. 

o. Composite candk : one made of a mixtunu of 
stearic add and the stearin of cmeo-mit oil. 

1845 Meek, Mag, 60 A very ehm eoarporitc candl*. 
zlk? Mr* Carlyle Lett, 11 . 334 Thera isn’t a caadle 
allowed . . wax, din, moulded, or composite, " - 

Before You Leap 1 . 176 A pair of hastily lit con 
d. ComjksUe photogiaph or portrait i a 
photograpliic portrait, produced by o 
those of two or more persona Also a eompo^e. 

1 . Composite saitinr in JVmut . : a eombuiutioa of 
great-circle and parallel sailing. 

eaBga/ifMim, Beang. (Weak) 96 Aaotbsr varkra of lha 
ssrsum is Composite Great Circle SetUing. 1888 Dmi/y 
news zo Sept., Oiiiiect4Bd with these tabln was a lainiig 
which Mr. Towson had derigxiated ' compomte saifing’, fay 
which be had enabled the mariner to talia tha aaataO 
piactka! route when great ckde lailiDg k not avaihbk. 

B. sb. (See also piec. senses 3 b, 4 a, 6.) 

TLA component pari Obs. rare’^K 
ifisy R- Lkm>n Bmrbmdoes aa II tiam and Umm be the 
Composits of Musicke 

2 . A composite thing; sAything made up of 
different parts or elements, a compound. 

1858 J. Serjeant tr. Whitfe Peripat. /net. 804 The Goow 
pout or compound most needs be, ni aoina meainra, dense, 
1701 Bailey, Composites, On Pharmacy) Medicines made 
^ of Biatty simple ones ; as osrtatn Watevsn Syrapa, 
Electuaries, etc. 179* Habris Hermes iil v. Wlm. 041 
Each amn's andcreiaodiiig. . k a eamposite of aatmal cb|M» 
dty and of supcr-inducad habk. 1790 T. Xatloo tr. 
Pausanias' Descr. Greece 1 . Pref. 15 Beauty in every 
coinposUe consUts in the apt connexion ef its parts wita 
each other. 1870 Ixxwell Attsm^ rn Bks, Ser. t (1873) 
15 1 That wondetfnl composita callM Englidh. 

8. Gram. A compound word or term. rare. 

1708-iy Kbiirev. Compoeiie, a Term in Grammar : a* A 
Composite, or Competmdtd Word. iSfe Eamlo Pkitel. 
Bug. Tongue | 307 THcseUdilRCfekcsl are Composisa*; they 
have been fonaea by the combinatisn of two woeds. 

ChwipOBitBlj (kymirirzitli), ado. [i Cohpo- 
BtTB + -LT^.] In a composite manner. 

1894 Db Quincrv in Page Life (1877) 11 . xvin. 86 Not 
simply but comporitely, sMg Boermi LogieiyBfd/ ajB Two 
and three (taken compositdy) are five. 

Co*mpoldten 0 gB. [f. as prec. -h-RBSA} Com* 

posite state or quality. 

z88t Wbstcott & Hout GrJt. B. T. 11 . 195 Apjpaaenl 
compositeness of attesution nuiy really be due to lautiira, 
and therefore delusive. 

Composition (kympAi'^V Also 4-5 -taoim, 
[a. F. composition, act. L. campositim-emf u. of 
action f. compdnSre \ see CovpoRB and CoMFoos.} 

I. As an action, ^generetify. 

L The action of patting together or eombinliig ; 
the fact of being put together or combined ; com- 
binatioQ (of things as parts or elements of a 
whole). 

njfifi Chaucer Sor/s T. aar By eoinpoefeSouns Of Angffa. 

rfita Bacon Ess., Ymm-Gt. (Arb.) 464 Such co m poakiop ef 

glorious natureadoth put life mtobosnes. M8a frmxiiiGrL. 
Ori^. Suer. rii. i. § 14 Wee most coasidtr . .when ih* cein- 
position of thing* together ia the — ****^*H*^ d^h de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind, sma Grew 
Aunt. Plants, Lect, I (168a) aa6 Tha CoimMaSifoo of 
Atomee in Bodies k Eke that of Lsrters, in Word*, iflii 

MvEiia Cath. Th, ni. | yx. S14 The iartances of afari^ 

meat and composition orquotattoos. 


coMFOBvnojsr. 


B, The forming: Te^enything) by combioitlon of 
wioui elements, parts, or ingredients ; forma tiooi 
constitution, construction, making up. 

• fffff Kdrn Dtciui€9 Ind, (Arb.) 338 One of the nur- 
ueynme thyngee ebiu god vseth in the composition of nun. 
sS^ tr, PhiUt. (1839) 10 Every body. . which 

is cepeble of cxnnposition and reiiolution. tyoy turioa. in 
//u99. Carti. 165 The Ingredients, .imploy'd in the Com- 
position of the Prepar'd Water. 176S Goldsm. Vic. IV, *vi, 
in the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients 1801 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
JIMr. Syst. in. (1871) 11a The substitution of the troy pound 
..for the composition of the bushel and gallon. 

1 3. The putting (of thin») into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things ; orderly arrange* 
inent ; ordering. 0^/» or atrA, 
tgg$ Dacoh Pfi/r- Mtdii.t Earthly Hopt (Arb.) 113 A 
state of minde whldi .is setled. .out of a good gouemment 
and composition of the affections 1844 ItuLwaa Chirwt, 
ei In the gesture and composition of the body. 1704 Swirr 
Mich, Opirat, Spirit^ By what kind of Practices the Voice 
is best govern'd towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment or the Spirit. 1854 Y kwm. Growth in Uolinesa xxii. 
(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 
demeanour. 

** specifically, 

4. »Stktiib 818. fa. Philos, * Synthetic* reason- 
ing or demonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Obs. 

tsyo BiLLtNOBt.vv Euclid I. i. 9 Composition passeth from 
the cauM to the effect. Ibid.^ A demonstration a priori, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, from the principles and 
first groundes, we passe, .till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And tms kiude of demonstration \seth Euclide . . 
for the most part. 1704 Nbwton Optics iii. Concl., As in 
Mathematicks, so in Natural Philosophy, the investigation . . 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
or composition, lygs Chambbrs CycL, CoMposition . . is a 
method of reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones, 
b. Logic, Fallacy of com^sition : see quots. 
xyas WATTa Logic 111. iii.^ | 7 lue sophism of composition 
is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com- 
pounded aense, which is onlV true in a divided sense . . If 
any ene should argue thus, Two and three are even and 
odd; five are two and three; therefore five ere even and 
odd. Bowkn Logie ix. (1870) 878 The sophism of I 

Composition . . An instance . . Is what may be called the 
Spendthrift's Fallacy : All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separately) are of trifling amount ; Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 

5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant: fa. Math, The multiplication of fac- 
tors to produce a * compound ' or composite 
nnmber. Obs, b. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios ; see Compound v, a, a. a. f o* 
in a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or second), 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the thiid 
(or fourth) Obs, ; now expressed by componendo, 

IS57 Rbcoror fVhstst. B), Here must you viiderstande 
by composition, the multiplicacion of the partes of nombers 

together. 1869 Basrow Euclid v. xxx, and 

AC DF DE 

therefore by composition Aungham 

Gsom, Bpit, 19 If A ; B : : C : D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A*l-B : B : : C+D : D. sky Hutton 
Course Math, I. 333. 1875 Todhuntbs Algebra xxvi. 394. 

d. Dynamics, Composition of forces : see quots. 
So e, of velocities, etc. 

.*••7 Hutton Course Math, 1 1. 1 37 Composition of Forces, I 
Is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same effect ; or the finding of one force that shall 
be equal to several others teken together, in any different 
directions. s8w Katbr 8c Labdn. Msch. v. 5a In the 
examples of the composition of forces.. here given, the 
effects of the forcee are the production of pressures, or to 
speak more correctly . .the ' composition of pressures '. 1883 
KiNOLAKB Crimea (1876) I. iv. 73 T^e law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. 

fo. Chem, Chemical combination. Attraction 
of composition : a name for chemical affinity. Obs, 
1800 tr. Lagrangds Chem, I. 5 The following ten laws . . 
comprehend all the phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position. x8x8 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art ll. 304 The 
species of attraction called chemical attraction, is also 
[called], .the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity. 

6 . Gram, a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 
form one compound word. 

1530 Palsor. 9 whan soever, .this words ex commeth in 
the composicion of any worde in the ftenche tong. igBo 
Golding Pr^. Verses Barefe A to, A va/I’o glue iust rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition. i8|a Bbntlry Phal. 063 
Siftwvo, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the PhoBnissa. 1871 Roby Lot, Gram, | 979 New 
words may be formed.. by the Junction of two or more 
separately intelligible words into one. This is called com- 
position. The distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their separate accents, and the 
possession of but one set of inflexions. 

b. The doe arrangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 
ing sentences and of writing prose or verse. 

[ijM Wveur Eeclrn, ProL, And lackide compasdoun of I 
wordis [Vulg. defierre in verborum con^eitioneW 1883 
T. Wilson Kket. 88b, Composicion. .is an apte joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that iieitlier the ears 


•hal e^e any Jeirs. nor yet any man Shalbe dolled with 
overlong drawi^ Out of a sentanoa. s888 Drydsn Pr^, 
Ann. Mirab. (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanxa is to be 
considered in the oomposition of the first s8M Blai^ib 
Self Cult, 38 CooiMsitiM, properly so called, Is the culmina- 
tion of the exercises of meaking and reading, translation 
and re-translation. Mod. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 

I or to be read ; the practice or art of literary pro- 
duction. 

1577 Hareison Et^landP^cf.^My rash and retchlasae be- 
hauiour vsed in the oompMttion of this volume. 1790 

S ION Rambler No. 31 F 7 Dryden, whose warmth of 
, and haste of composition, very frequently hurried 
Bto inaccuracies. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, The 
composition of such a ier& of history. i8oe~xo 0>lrrioqb 
/'rr>xd(i860 75 Books of recent composition. i8eg Scott 
Wav, (>en. Pref., I did not abandon the idea of hetitious 
composition in prose. 

8 . The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due order the parts of a work of art, esp, of a draw- 
ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole. 

1695 Drvobm tr. Du Frestuye Art Peuuting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is not proper . . to the subject. 
1716 Lkoni tr. Albertis Archit. 111. 14b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whcre>)y the several Parts 
in a Picture are jo3med together in order to form a Whole. 
s8^ Sia W. Stirling Ann. Artists Spain I. 196 Their 
colouring is Flemish, but in drawing and composition they 
display a knowledge of the Italian models. i«S9 Guluck 
& Tim as Paint. 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the reeular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1878 Humpmbby Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 39^ Certain coins of 
Trajan exhibit the same style of composition as the decussis. 

8 . The action or art of composing music. 

Mob LBV tnirod, Mut. 189 You lacke nothing of 
perfect musicians, but only vse to make you prompt and 
quicke in your compositions. 1799 Mason Ch. Mus. i. 58 
I'o invent within the rules of Intimate composition. i88a 
Shorthousb j. IngUsant xxii, 'Though devoted to aecular. . 
music, [he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 

10. Printing. The setting up of type ; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing. 

183B Babbaob Ecm. Mantf. xxL (ed. 3) 906 The printer 
usually charges for composition by the sheet. 

t II. The composing or settling (of differences, 
etc.). Obs. 

a Sbldbn Eng. Eptn. it 1 19 Quiet composition of 
seditious tumults. 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement ; compoundii^. Com^ 
position of felony*, see Compound v. 9 . (3f. sa- 35 . 

>857 Order HospitalU Fvijb, All debts owing to the 
Howse bycomposition. x88a Load, Can, No. 16^/4 That 
the said Debts may be satisfied without (imposition or 
Abatement, v/m Reflect, upon Ridicule 967 To come to 
(imposition, eiia lose one ban of the Debt to save the rest. 
a 1734 North Life Sir D, North (1838) II. 371 If he could 
not^^et in all that was due from the debtor, he got by com- 

g Mition, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 17B0 
URKX.S>. Econ. Rgf, Wks. 111. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should M closed some time or other — by payment ; by 
composition ; or by oblivion, il^ Milman Lai. Chr. 
(1864) V. IX. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked- 
ness by a gift to a priest. 18^ Froudb Hist. Eng. 11. 848 
A happy contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

11. The mode, with the resulting condition or 
state. 

Id. The manner in which a thing Is composed, 
compounded, or made up ; condition or state as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 
stitution, make, with reference to ingredients. 

1388 Wveur Ex. XXX. 39 Beside (s6ix after] the com- 
posicioun of itje shulen not make another. 13^ I'rbvisa 
Barth. DeP.R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 In composicion of syluer 
is quyeke syluer and whyte brymstone. 1715 Dbsaculibrs 
Fires Impr. 153 Lapis Calaminaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. 51 
F II The composition of this pudding she has however 


promised Clarinda. that . .she shall be told. 183s Brewster 
Cities vii. ^ Having thus clearly established the composi- 
tion of white light. x88t J. Kussrll Haigs i. 97 The 


Russrll Haigs i. 97 The 


elements of heroism and romance enter largely into the 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Eng, lllust. Mag. Nov. 
88/1 Coafusion . . between the composition of brass and 
bronxe. 

t b. Structure, consifteney. Obs, 

>585 Edbn Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 358 Matters of hard 
compositions, as quarreys and stones. 1814 Cart. Smith 
Virginia 11. aa The rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. 

1 14. Position In relation to other parts ; disposi- 
tion, arrangement, posture. Obs. 
c 1400 Lat^rands Cirurg. (MS. B.) 30 pe brawne is made 
. .as a bowe pat ys y-bent ; & for pat kynde wolde kepe pys 
compositioun, he clothyde pe brawne wyp a paniiycle. 14. . 
Prose Legends in Anglin VIII. 148 Hir berynn and com- 
posicyone of chere. 1844 Bulwbr Chiron, 70 The Thumbe 
erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, u a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium. 

16. The state or quality of being composite. 

1841 R. C0P1.AND Guydotre Formtu, it Tj, The dys- 
posycyons that make compocycyons in woundes be sondiy. 
spyo Billingsley Euclid i. D«. iil a Pointes, for their 
■implicitie and lacke of composition, are . . only the termes 
and endes of quantitie. 18^ Bislk (Douay) Num. iv. x6 
The incense of composition. 1890 Likbe Hum, Und, it. 
XV. 1 9 None of the distifict Ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of Composition. 187a H. SnNCBa 


ooxFOsmoir. 

Prbu. PtytM. II. VI. it. 6 Evw b Como«idQiuatitMi,« 
RuMHibg »r* d.gi— •• oifcoiiipoiUioii. 

16. Ofpersoni.- f a. Comtltiitltm of body . Oh. 
,«• Lvtf Euthun (Arh.) > 4 , A ^ eoniiMltli* of Iho 

ba^loyethsi^roundadcHi ofohbaiio ^ Tonui. 

M MtUaccmtUmlu, thM 1* to My, 

an evul state or composition. 

b. Mental constitution, or constitution of mind 
and body combined ; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
usually regarded at transf, from 13 *) 

1993 Shaks. Rich, il, 11. i. 7J Oh how that name bofits my 
composition : Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
1805 Bacon Ess,, Simulation <Arb.) «o The best Com- 
position, and Temperature is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and Opinion ; Secrecy in Habit. i89T'8 Watts Relio, ^uv, 
(1789) 148 Some higher worlds, furnished with inhabitants at 
a better composition. 1701 Swift Contests Nobles tr Com, 
Athene, A sort of instinct or secret composition of their 
nature. 1803 Lamb E/ia Ser. l xviL Mod, Gallemtry, 
Whatever there is of the man of business in my composition. 
>879 Jowett Plato led. a) 1. 941 Persons. . who have a touch 
of madness in their composition. 

17. Artistic manner, style. 

a. The mode or style in which words and sen- 
tences are put together. 

>83 * Thynnb ChauceVe Whs, Ded., In whose [Chau- 
ce^ workes is . . suche perfectyon in metre, the compo- 
sycton so adapted.^ 1997 F. Ihynnb Animadv. (1865) 
Introd. 99 The tedious lengthe and the disordered com- 
posittone. s6is Brinsley Lud, Lit. xx. (1697) 941 To come 
to the stile and composition, s^ Stanhope Histt Eng. 
II. xiii. 144 So superior was this speech in composition. 
1873 Mosley Rousseau II. 938 I'he author, .might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 

b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rare. (Cf. sense 8 .) 

1838-0 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. v. | 96 'The ordonnanet or 
composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable. . .Every part 
succeeds in an order noble, clear, and natural. 

o. The (due) arrangement of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 
scene). 

tjo6 Art of Painting (tjiiS t8 Composition, design, and 
colouring . . are the essence of Painting. 1768 Goldsmith 
Vic. IV. xvi, They were drawn with seven oratigent — a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety, no composition in the world. 
a 1849 PoB Landsc. Gard. Wks. 1864 IV. 341 What is tech- 
nicaliy termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1858 
Hawthorne fir. tr It. *)mle, I. 187 As regards the com- 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate parts. i88e 
KusKiN Mod. Paint. V. viii. i. 150 Composition may be 
best defined as the help uf everything in the picture by 
everythii^ else. 

d. Afusic, 

1688 7 Pkpys Diary 19 Feb., He .. played .. most ad- 
mirably, and the composition most excellent, a lyte Burney 
Hist, Mus. 1. Defin. p. xviu,.To Excellence ot style and 
Composition. 

tl 8 . Consistency, congruity. Obs. rare, Cf- a*- 
1804 SifAKs. 0th. I. iii. X 'Inere’s no composition in this 
Newes, That glues them Credite. 

III. The product. 

19. quasi-concr, A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (material, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; a combination, aggregate, 
mixture. 

XSSI Rbcorde Cast, Knowl. (x556> 3 Orontius defineth the 
worlde to be the perfect and entiere composition of all 
thinges. a x88o 1'. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. 
xxx. 5 All honey would harm us, all wormwood would undo 
us ; a composition of both is the best way. 1744 Berkeley 
Siris § 58 Common soaps are compositions of lixivial sajt 
and oil. Dickson Treat. Agric. 360 Every soil is 

a composition of different earths. X77a-84 Cook Vt^. (1790) 
V. 1779 It is difficult to represent this sound by any com- 
position of our letters, itox Craio Led, Drawing iv. B33 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 1879 Jowett 
Plato fed. 9) 111. 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of the two. 

b. used of persons. (Cf. 16 b.) 

X790 Pennant Losut. (18x3) 133 (Jueen Elisabeth, as singular 
a composition as her father. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 3x3 He seemed, by the variety 
. . of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. emer, A substance or preparation formed 
by combination or mixtnre of various ingredients. 

Applied ill various trades to particular mixed substances 
used in the operations of the trade; e.g. stucco, plaster or 
cement made to serve the puiposes of marble or stone; 
mixed metnl made for a particular purpose ; the mixture of 
which candles are made ; the composite material of which 
printers' inking-rollers are made, etc. In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to Compo. 

xM Eobh Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) esq Mengle togyther. . 
a blacke masse or composition . . lyke vnto very blacke 
pytehe. 1980 Tubnbr Herbal 11. X3ob, We put it [squilia] 
..into drinkes or spicye composiciones. 1978 Fleming 
Panop, Epiet, 979 Medicinable compositions, x^ Power 
Exp. Philos, 1. 49 That diaphanous Composition, Glass. 
X707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Gard, X64 An Ingredient of the 
Composition, with which the Egyptianpt embalm'd the 
Bodies, a 17x9 Addison (J.), Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a composition, that looks ttie most like marble of 
any thing one can imagine. 1701 Hamilton tr. Borthollede 
Dyeing 11. 11. 111. iv. 187 The solution of tin called by dyers 
Composition. 1831 Bsbwstbr Nat, Magic iv. 69 Some 
compositions, .wluch diffused noisome odours, 
fb. A Structure. Obs, 

1793 Smbaton Edystone L, f 94 The much greater tonnage 
of the stone, .than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. 
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21 * An intelleotnal production, 
f a. A MUtenoc formed by due tmufiement of 
words. Ohs. ran. 

Bittiwm Lud. Lit xUL (16*7) tSo Merldng cewfully 
both parM of the Compoiitioii or ^stciMe» both aoMoodoDt 
and coHMquent. 

b. A trtin of ideas put into words; a literary 
productimi. In school and college langaage^ one 
written as an exercise in the puttuig of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

tSoi R. Cmestss Xarvr Marhr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1603 Holland Plutmnh't Mor. 
» Some compositions of his owne penning* 1734 Watts 
Piliq, yuv. (1789) X59 Considerable benefit . .to be derived 
from devotional compoaitiona 1774 Waston Hist Snjr. 
Poetry Diss. ii. I. 07 Aldhelm’s Latin compositions . , were 
deemed extraordinaryperformances. itss LANBiSnsii. Nte, 
1 . 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the ules of a 
Thousand and One Nights. 187s Jowbtt Plato {/A, a) I. 47, 
1 deny that 1 make verses or address compositions to him. 

c, A work of art («/. a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several elements artistically combined 

1774 Sia J. Reynolds Dw. vi. Wka *798 I. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintorct. 1874 H amerton InioU. 
Lifo II. i. 49 A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition. 

a. transf, to natural scenery. 

*7S3 Hodaeth Anal. Beauty xa Compositions in nature 
and art. 1879 Rood Ckromatice v., 6x The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 

S666-7 Pepys Diary xa Felx, The whole compiosition is 
most excellent, a 1769 Burney Hut Mu». IV. 98a One of 
Handers compositions, 1876 Gko. Euot Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr Klesmer played a composition of his own, a Fantasia. 

22 . A mutual agreement or arrangement between 
two parties, a contract, arch, or Obs. 

c tjW Chaucer Prol. 846 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resouii, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 Caxton 
Bfteytlos xxv. 9a Loomedon made a composicion with phebus 
and neptunus. .by the whiche he promysed theym. .a toune 
full of TOlde. 1399 Paristmu 11. a6i As he was 

making Composition with Parismenos for their Transporta- 
tion. 171a Arbuthnot Jottn Bull (x755t 13 My curse on 
.. all my posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt. x8^ Stonehouse Axhoinie 403 In 
the reign of Edward the Second . . a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 

23 . An agreement for the settlement of political 
differences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIIL 57 Pope Gregoryo .. 
sent to kynges of Rngelond and of Scotlond .. |>at ]k 
composicioun ••(mulde be stedfa-stliche i.holde. xg88 Grafton 
CAroft. II. 497 That the realme.s of England and of Fraunce 
. .were of late . . joyned together in an cternall league and 
con^siiion. 1844 A nsrv. Petit. City Ox/, in J. Harrington 
D^. Rights Univ. Ox/. (1690) x6 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament and special compositions with 
the city, i860 Mo-rLEV Netherl, (1868) I. vi. apo To send 
a mission of mediation to Spain, for tlie purpose of. .bringing 
about some honourable composition. 

b. A mutual agreement for cessation of hostilitiee, 
atrace ; an agreement for submission or surrender on 
particular terms ; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

1503 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cviii. X30, 1 desyre you that 
we may abyde in composicyon, that ye make v* no warr, 
nor we to you, the space of a moneth. xfiay Lisander 4 Cal, 
HI 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths amnst 
the attempts of the besiegers . . yeelded upon compomtion. 
1685 Lond. Gam. No. 2075/3 (ieneral Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. 1761-8 Hume Hist, Eng. xl. 
(1806) III. 368 Henry .. entered into a composition with 
them ; and.. granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. 

24 . An agreement or arrangement involving sur- 
render or sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

VSm Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ixii. 1 7 Content to deliver up 
the bookes of God by compocition to the end their own 
lives might be spared. 1645 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. i. ft x6 
The French speech, .was fain at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English tongue. 17^ Richardson Clarissa 
(18x1) I. xii. 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either. i8a6^. Rev. XXXI II. 396 This singular 
composition between taste and winciple. sfas Macaulav 
Hist. Eng. IV. 265 With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made. .Instead of the four hundred thousand 
rixdotlars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 

26 . An agreement for the payment (or the pay- 
ment by agreement) of a sum of money, in lieu of 
the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract ; a compounding ; s/ec, an agreement by 
which a creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 
debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. 

The fines paid by RoyiUists under the Commonwealth were 
called Compositions 4/ Delmquents. 

1S70 Act 13 Elio. c. x6 Comynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground . . for such Composition as they shall 
make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. z6aa Malvnbs 
Aue. Law~Mereh. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T, Stafforu 
Pmc, Hib. L (x8ax> aa Such Summea of mony. as shall grow 
or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
>648 in trhitelocPM Mem. Oct. la (173a) fta4 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1607 Pifys Diarr 
10 Sept, There is no such thing likely to be aa a compoai- 
tion with my Lady Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady Caatleniatne 
is compounding (or a pension]. 1761-0 Hums Hist Eng, 
Ul (1806) IV. 9a Compositions were openly made with 


neueauts. and the 
the revenue. 


t^popUirdlifoBbeeaiMaffagid^ af 

adnStM the ocmoiitiQn or fine ibr murdor. 
• bankrupt; he was inaolveiit, but tnc* 
oe^ed in making a oonipoiatiDa wUh hit creditoro. 

b. A sum of money paid in acUlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, aome claim or llablUty ; 
e. g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agreement, by an iniolvent debtor. 

1101 LAMiARDt Ei^ w. xvi. (1588) 578 Then is the 
pwtie to redeetne hia hbertie with some portion of money. » 
which compMitKMX IS properly called his Fine or hia Raun- 
some. s66s Bramhall Just Pind. iv. 84 (He] made them 
pay at once an hundred aiul eighteen thousand pounds as 
a comnosition for their Estates. 1769 RoaRmaoN Chat, K, 
V. 506 Mv/r, FixiM by law the fine or compoaition to be 

K id for each^difilerent crime. Reader xi June 749 

emtora, paying lx annually, with an entrance fee of jfi, 
or a life composition of /xa 1888 Times 13 Oct xaft 
An offer was submitted of a composition of sr. bd. in the 
pound. 

26 . aitrih. and Comb, aa (in sense ao) compositim^ 
candle, -nail, -tube, -wall', (in sense 35) composition* 
fish (see quot.), -money, -rent \ oompoaition- 
ootion (see composition-pedal) \ oomposition- 
oloth, a waterproof material made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; oomposition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 35) between a 
debtor and creditors; oompoaltion-faoe {Crys- 
iallogr>i^c.-plane ; oompoaltion-mctal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, etc., used for the 
sheathing of ships ; oompoaitlon-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pedal ; composition-plane 
{^Crystallogr\ the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin crystal. 

x88s C. A Edwards Organs 1x6 In large two-manual 
instruments it is. .necesury to have well arranged ^compo- 
sitiun actions. ci86s Lrthebv in CVrr. Sc. 1 . 95/2 Fats .. 
employed in the manufacture of *composition‘Candies. 16x4 
Eng. Way to IVeaitk in Hart. Muc. (Malh.) 111 . 241 His 
Majesty’s serjeant-cater hath yearly gratis, out of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of tbe choicest and fairest lings 
. . and they call them '^composition-fish. 1596 Sprn.srr 
State Irel. 91 Couniing their ^composition-money there- 
withal! 1867 Smvtii Sauods Ward^bk,, ^Composition^nails, 
thMe which are made of mixed metal .. largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. x88o Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 383 A ‘double- 
action * ^composition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops . . suppose the first four—but will draw in 
all but the same four. 1633 T. Stafford Poo. Hib. iii. 
<1821) 257 The jireat chanze . . for her Majestte out of euery 
Plough land within the Province, called the *comp<Mition 
rent. X79S Hull Advertiser as July x/x The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. xSag J. Badcock Dom. 
Amtuem. 78 Some, .of the pipe usually employed, or of that 
more pliable “composition tube, employed py the makers of 
beer engines. 16x6 Kbatinob Trav. 1.242 He rammed the 


caprices . . into his 
chltecL 


victims of his malignant and drunken cat 
“composition-walls : for he too was an archi 
Composi'tio&aly a. t are. [f. prec. -t- -al.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 

x8xg Knox & Jebb C orr. II. aaa To use verbal alterationa, 
ai'd compositional modification. 

t Oompositiiiiou, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. 
compositici'us + -oua : see -iTions.] Of a composed 
or maile-np sort 

1637 Tomlinson Renodt Disp. 527 These may be added 
when use calls, and no other composititious Oxymel kept. 

Compositlva (k^mpp-zitivl, a. [ad. L. com- 
positiv-us, f. composit - : tee Coupobitb and -IVB.] 
tl. Of composite nature or character ; in Archil, 
« Composite a. 3. Obs. 


1601 Fulbecke jstPt Parall. loe Either a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositiue, as a robber ^ the high way, or a 
burglarer. 1687 Taubman Londods Tri. 9 The Temple of 
Janus of the Compositive Order, .being a compoaition of all 
the five Orders. 

2 . Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

i6tt Urquhast Wks. (X834I apx By a compositive 

method theorematically to infer consequences. 1^7 T. E. 
Webb Intellect. Locke v. 88 Those loeas. .are.. [not] pro- 
ducts of the mere compositive Energy of llioughL i 06 o 
Aap. Thomson Lmus Th. a8 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign. 

Hence Oompo'sitlToly adv., synthetically. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iii. x8 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

Compoaitoir (k|)imT^zitoi). Also 4 -ur, 6- our, 
7 -er (-poater). [a. AF. com^iteur mm F. composi- 
teur, ad. L. compositdr-em, agent-n. from comp 9 nlre, 
comj^sit- ; see CoMFOMS, Compose.] 

1 1 . One who composes or settles a dispute, etc. ; 
an umpire, arbiter, peace-maker. Sc. Obs. 

>375 Baebovb Bruce l 68 Thai trowyt that he, as gud 
nyentbur, And as freyndsome compocitur. Wald ha we lugyt 
in lawte. z||m Ld. Treat. Acc. Se. in Pitcairn Crlm. 
Trials 1 . 27^ pe Bischop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at be said Airis. ^ 1533 Bbllbndbn i- (i8bs) 
4 Thir princes war compoaitouris of peoe. 

1 2 . One who composes or compiles a literary 
work. Obs. rare. 

c SS3> Dewbs Introd, Fr, In Palsgr. (185s) 895 Many , . 
have composed, .niles. .before that they have ben conynge 
. .The sayd composytoun. . ben 1 ^ nature checked, reproued 
and corrected. 


8. MssHs^. On* vthmt haihmi it te^ att op 
typo to piiiit 80111 : a typo-iottor. 

4 i% r — « — 

tK r 

that piSSh^ri^'the'^Rn^ 
lauitesoftheGoap^tor* MQvaiujM 
iti. (s 66 o) x 4R The world's a Hooae * . Soul k 

a Composter, of whose Ikulti 11 m Levtmi jieCwtoetofti 
Heav'n revises; Zieath k the common Press. Its# J* 
Johnson TVkgr. IL vi. xs; By the kwt of printing, m* 
cM, a eon$Qettor should abide by hk copy, ififtlloauv 
Diderot 1 . sf 6 Fifty oompoaitors were, .setting egi a book. 
CkmMiitonftl (M^pintttarri&l), [C 

L. Xyi^eompesilbri-us, {.compositor, taken in ionso 
* composer * 4 -al.] Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

i8bs How Monthly Mar. 1 . xyx HIs [Handel's) oompoil- 
torial supremacy, a8s3 /hid. IX. eoa/t Rossint. .seems to be 
the idol of the rising compoaitoriai generation in Italy* 
z8fa Tupfes Twins Fostacr. aaa These compositorUl dim* 
culties are among the minor tribulations of. .authorehip. 
OottpositOlUl (k^pysitas), a. Bos. rare, [f* 
Hot. L. Composit-m -f -ous.] Composite a. 4 a. 

tfl|S9 Darwin Orig. Spec, v, (1878) xx& 1878 — in Lifk 6 
Lett. (1887) 111 . sa4 A daisy is a compositous plant. 

CoupositrOES (kiJtop^r zitrds). A female eom« 
positor (in a printing office). 

t88a Pedt Mall G. t8 July, The mother • . stated that her 
daughter was a compositresa. 

II Coill.po*EitlUll. Obs, [L. composiium, neut. 
pa.pple. oicompsnirei cC. Cokpocit.J A compound, 
comj^sition. 

169^ French Porksh. Spa vi. 55 A saline prlncide, giving 
consistency to the compoaitum. 1677 Pbnn Trav. 179 
lohann Soprony Cosack. an odd Compositum of a Man. 
1696 Brookiiousb Temple Open. 34 The first Fruits of all 
the Compositums, as well as of the Simple and Natural 


lliings. 's 6 gl W. Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (185X) 73 Hie 
‘ body . . make up one compoaitum. lyie Cu 

\n. (ed. 3) 9 

Matter. 


(ed. 


aoul and 
Di/ence A 
System of ] 

t CompoBi'tuouBly, ado. Obs. 


ipoaitum. lyie Clabkb 
I'o leside in any Compoaitaa or 


[Incorrect 

form for compositiouilyi] With good composition. 

1633 Ford Leeds Sacr. 11. i, [' An old Antike * aaya] 1 will 
have my picture drawn most compoaituoualy. 
t Oompo'sitlire. Obs. [f. L. type *composi- 
tiira, f. composit- \ see above and -urb.] 

1 . Make, mode of constitution ; CoMi*08XTioir 13, 


s6^ Jackson Orig. Unbeli^/o xii, 93 The fabricke or com- 
poaiture of the vnderaianding. s68i R. Holme Armoury 
1. 50 In the ordinariea of thia kind, there are diveriMi Com- 
possitures. a 17x8 Penn Maxiuu Wka. 1706 1 . 8as If we 
consider his [man's] Make, and lovely Compoailure* 

2 . coKcr. A collection, mass, 
sfija Lithoow Trax*. ix. (s68b} 374 Not being able to con- 
tain such a Compositure of Combustible matter. 

II Comp 08 l mentil (k^-mpps me'ntis),m^’./An 
[L. f. com- + potis powerful, master.] Having con- 
trol of one's mind, in one's right mind. Also 
simply compos : more frequent in non compos, 

1679 Trials 4/ Wakeman, etc. 54, 1 was scarce Compos 
mentis. 1771 Smollett Cl. ix June, Tbe Templar 

affirmed that the poor fellow was twn compos. 1841 Order- 
son Creel, xix. 939 He was. .compos mentis, ste Levee 
D. Dunn 48 'Ye see 1 wasn’t compos when 1 did it.’ 

Compopffi, var. uf CoMPASrt sb:^ 
t CO]lipO0Ee*0«ioil«r. Ohs. rare. [LCox-'f 
PqbbessionbiO ■■ next. 

1617 CoLUNB Us/. Bp. Ely IL vili. 343 He ingests In other 
partners and compossestioner^ he cares not wnome. 

tCo]npO 006 * 00 Or. Ohs. ran. [a. Fr. com- 
possesscur (Cotgr,), a. L, compossessor (TertulL), f. 
com- -f possessor, Pobsesbqb.] A joint possessor. 

i6xs CoTca., Compossosseur, a compoasesaor ; a ioynC 
possessor; one that, .hath part in a thing with another. 


CoinpO00ibill^ (k^ppslbidlti). rare. [£ L. 
type * compossibilitdt-em : see next and -itt.] 
Co-existent possibility ; compatibility. 

c X630 Jackson Cresdvs. 111. viii. Wks. 111 . 46a The mutual 
compossibility of actual particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of some main purpose, a x68S CuowoRra //»- 
muf. Mor, «i73x) 3a The Compossibility of Ckintradictiona 
destroys all Knowledge, c i88u Sir W. Hamilton Logie 
(zB6o} ll. a8a App..The differences in Compossibility of the 
two Bchemes of Indefinite and Definite particularity. 

Conipo00ible (k^mp^srb’l), a. [OK corn- 
possible (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibil-is, f. 
com-^possibilis,Voh%\EL&.'\ Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. 

1638 Chilungw. Relig. Prot. vL Wks. (1742) 327 They 
should make the Faith, wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligible, coroposaible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances. 0x640 Jackson fVks. (1673) III. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of Will is, or can be compomible with 
Absolute Servitude, ztav Colbridoe Lett. Convers., etc, 
xxxiii. II. 150 Would to God 1 could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, e ifigo Sia W. 
Hamilton L^c (i860) IL 383 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every otbtf (orm in univenals. 
b. as sb. with pi. 

\y9y-%x Chambers Cycl., Componibles, such things or are 
. . capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in Bau.bv (folio). 

CoiiipO0t (kymp^t), sb.^ AliO (sense 3) 6 
oompest. [a. OF. compost, eumposti—h, com- 
positum (later eompostum) neuter of pa. pple. : see 
CoMPOBT pa. ppU.\ 



COMPOST. 


OOKPOTATOM. 


L A composition, combinntion, eomooinid. 

« i«so J ACKSOW Crt9d XU viH Wk». X. fo fcnoir what 
ig . . wh«t v’l'IlAi'iiy or ireochory in, tor Sxtsa w but a 
towpoMt of theiie. «6a(6 Kari Momh. Adv,/r. f**rmau. 7 
I'Jm •fciJfnl do . . clearly diMjero in thie Front, .all the rulee 
of Doriuk, lonick^ Coiiiuliian Architecture, and of Com- 
poeu which are, aud yet appear not. lipf Coi-aaioca 
ittjl ul48* I. 336 Thu i» no compoit, coJiectonuin or la- 
eenioryofsinaledaiie.. Glamtonb ftMOHC StaiMm. 

ISO Some now compottit are broufirht forward and ddtvered , 
to a dieoerninf public. 

b. A literary composition, compendium, 
itw WwiTTOTK M. Trader iiigai 359 A eon of j»»ck-daw 
com^ilittrur who has inflated ilia coatpemt to a forty ahilliBK 
voluine. 

t2. Ctw/'W. - Compote. Ofis. a. A stew of 
various ingredients. 

^'i4so /.iVkrr <1863^ ffl For to make a compost 

[with diickens, herbs, spicos, etc.). 

b. A preparation oi fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

rMjB 7 kMt Ci^ny^£kt. <iB68t 59 Ariy cowrr. Compost, 
Brode csnelle, Putage. c 1490 Uid. %j P^ru in 
take pere Wardones . .pare hem, and setn hem . .and cast liem 
to the Syryppe , . And then pare cicne rasiii|{cs of ainj^er . . 
and caste hem to the peres in compovte. tfltj Bk, 
in Itabeai Bk, ii6dfl) s68 lA>ke your composte be fayre and 
ciene. 1601 H^cawd Pliny ll. 159 White oliues .. before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle, 
d. A mixture of various ingredients for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a prepared manure or mould. 

Also t compass^ CniipaiM, sh. a. 

[saflB Charirr St. AtBnnr Abtny in M. Paris (Rolhi^ V. 66fl 
Cum compoHto . . ad prdcdictum manerium meliorandtun.] 
HAaaiaoM Rn^Uind iii. viiL (1878) u. 54 That ground 
wilf serve well, and without oompest for barleto. Put. 
TEMKAM Eng. p0€»U 111. xsv. (Arb.) 309 The good gardiner 


crops. UiiiPsmdkrNa sot. 7if/* Tbs roMsn foams am 

composeod by the prasauro of the atmospheic. 

Hence O— pmrtimg •^^•1 fnanuring. 

uBt CAnxM TnUt ^0ld A£t» By which donfynfl and 


sflsS Earls Microtmm,^ jMwsaA fifob.) ^ Kfo 
composim sf Uauelf is a stadfod ciss le s| ms sss with his 


seasons hia soyle by snndrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
asarie, clay or sanoe. .hfoud, or lees of oyle or wine. t6oa 
Shaks. flMm, ui. iv. X5r Uo not speed the Compost ofe)r 


Shaks. //am. ui. iv. X5X JJo not speed the Compost ofe)r 
the Weedea, To make them ranke. i6a6 Bacon Syiva % 597. 
ttej Evxi.vm /V la Quin/. Campi. Card. Glow., Cont/Mt, is 
ritm mode Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, and other enriching inErodtents. 1784 Cowrsa 7 'ask 
111. 637 Turn the clod, and wheel the coinpott home, sflig 
Binglxy Auim Bug. (ed. 4) HI. 70 Ine neighbouring 
(armeis made them [herringH] up into composts, and 
manured their nound with them. sfl6x Dblamkr PI. Gant. 
M I'he soil for hyacinths is a compost . . consisting of light 
Icmm, leaf.mould, river-sand, atid walUrotted dung. 
fig. S639 FuLLxa Holy iVar iii. xia. (1840) 148 Martyrs 
aishes are the best compost to manure the church. 1831 
Cari.ylb Snrt Res. 11. iii, Mind, which grows, not.. by 
having its roots Uttered with etymological compost. 1898 
Faounx Hist. Eng. III. S4/9 noUt Stories like those .. in 
Sanders grow Hke mushrooms in Che compost of hatred. 

4. dttrib. Compott'heap {ficxx&t %). 

1780 Burkc Sp. Kcon. /r<A Wks. I. 949 A new accession to 
the loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. ^884 Mao. 
Ewmo Mary's M*'adaw (1886^ 43 We'll have a compost heap 
of our own this autumn. 

t Co*mpO0t, Ohs., [a. of. compost t ooiTupt 
form of compot (nom. compn, €9mpos\z^\vL\t L. 
c9mpul-us cmlcuUtion, £ cotnpuid^ to compute, 
reckon up. Tlie OK. compost (« Compost 
wa.R reduced in pronunciation and lometimei in 
spelUng to compote by association with which thii 
word was also spelt compost^ and latinized as com* 
postum^ as if a * collection * of some kind.] » COM- 
ruTUH; esp. a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

XS 3 S Berthelet's ed. of Trevisa's Barth, Da P. R. rx. iti, 
has compost^ for cantpat of 1398 : seeComeor. sgfat/iVilr), A 
Compound manuell, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
smy^itfo finde out by the arte of the hand, all things 
tuning to the VM of conunou Almanacks. . Printed by Tlio. 
Marsh. Bva iSsjUrquhast t. xiv, The compost, 

for knowitig the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
and tides « the sea. 1638 SkepA, KMtndar i. Hits uresenl 


and tides « the sea. 1658 Shrph. Kaltnder i, lliis present 
hook is named the Compoet, for it comprehendeth utUy aU 
the oampost and more, for the days, Ikmits, aiul momenta, 
and the new moons, aud the eclipse of the Sun and Moon. 
■84^. R. Maitland Dark Ages at. 

t OompO*atx /a. and a. Ohs. [a. OF. 
compost It. composto) \*~l„ compost^us, com- 
posU-Msi leeCoMFDSiTJfi.] ComposedfCompoundcd; 
composite, compound. 

tflgi R. Covland Guydmfs Quasi. Ckimrr-t The compost 
membroa. .he they that maye be deuyded In other kyndes. 
igSe Pm Attn ACmaid. viu. Y j, Wynes they skinke with cakes 
omapoaL a849 Hammond .ymer. Wks. 1884 IV. 534 A sad 
yAvxvriepof*, compost of more bittsr than sweet. 

Ctompost (kp’mp/fot), 9 . Also 6 oompoat, 
-pease, [a. OP', composter to manure; to dung, 
f. compost sb. In mcd.L. compostdrs, Cf. CoM- 
PABB and COMPBBTIB.] 

1. To treat with compost, to maonre or dung. 

(1388 CAartar Priory 0/ NamtassAssm in Duedale Momaat, 
AssgL (x86i) 11 . 043 Dictas tenms excofonou et oompo- 
mandas sive per carectam ahre per ovifoj 14199 Prsmp, 
Pasrn. 89 Coropostyn or dungyn, otarcaao, igge Huloct 
D ungea^ compeaae, or muduu gtaroora. igyv Harbmon 
En^Jamd iil x. (xSyS) ji. 89 'IIm inhahiOors doo oompest 
their aoile. 1841 Br. Hall Ram. fPks. 11880)33 Fields., 
flrencht with blood, and composted with emreesees, 

fii- >< 9 D FuLUca fiafy ff^arv. xxx. (1847) aSsThc pkraw- 
Bum. .win be soon out of heart. If not maintained and (as I 
may say) omu p netsd erith hopes to rooeive bimnit by hU 
folMMirs. 

4. To moke into compoat 

.liap J. L. KNArr 7 rW. Hat. 6 Our foniien..nee oen* 
siderable quantities, composted with eatth, for dmir diflerent 


1481 CAnxM ToHa of Old Aga, By which dougyng and 
conipostyng the Ibldes gladeth. 1378 Nawrom LamnsVa 
Compiax, (1633) sr6. ijfo HARtmoa Daacr. Brit, 1. xviii. 
in HaUnahaeA U shall not need of aoie foither oompestiag. 
Composter i see CovpOBiroK. 
t Ooanpoetiire (k|foipf ‘stitti). o&t,<jirdr:a/. Ifu 
F. oontposiurt^ ad. L corttpos\i tursA £ compost/- 
ppl. stem of compmere : sec CoMPOBWoir. Cf. 
posture, imposturei^^ imposition), Vioid,\^compos- 
tuns, and OF. com^ture were chiefly in scone a.] 

1. Composition, composure (of action or state). 

1814 Sin.f>iEM 7 'ittas Han, Ded. Aiij, I call you not my 

Patron. Truth in my References, IJkelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Coraposture shall be in steed of One. 
Ibid. 1. viL X50 Archt Crowns ..as truly Iifiperiall as the 
Emperors, but diflerinj; in compostore. itkft Grew Anat. 
Plants I. v. 8 6 The first apparent Fould or Composture 
of the Leaves. 1888 Elwxmtuv is IV. Samarwat fVard-bk. 
b. concr. A composition. 

2. Compost, manure. 

1807 Shaks. Tuttan tv. lit. 444 The Earth's a Theefo, That 
feeds and bracds by a oomp^tota stolno From gen'rall 
excrement. 

t CompO'StlirB, V. Ohs. [f. prec.1 To manure. 
a x8f8 Raucigh in Gutch Coll. Cnr. 1 . So He shall have. . 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or composture his land, 
t OoimpO*S 1 liflt. Obs. rare—*, {erroneously 
£ CoMPOBi, after casuisl, etc.] A composer. 

■818 in PicKBBiNG. whence in some later Diets. 

Gottposnre (k/napa«.:;iui). [This word, with 
disposure, exposure^ ai)pearecl about 1600 ; appar. 
of English lonnation, from compose, disuse, ex- 
pose, by form -association with enclose, enclosure, 
or other words in which the formation was etymo- 
logical, repr, I.,, -sfira : see -dri.] Formerly used 
in nearly all the senses of Comi*o&itiom : now only 
as in sense 10 . 

I. As an action : composition, compounding, 
tl. The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Obs. 

180a Hrvwood Brit. Troy xii. xlii, His orbicular IVse 
. . which Vulcan by deuina Composure made. 1697 Tou- 
LiNRoM Ranou'a Disp. 3 He hath free power in the com- 
posure of his Phystek. 1699 Evelyn Acataria tjs 

The Con^Mira m a Sallet 1899 J. Woodward in P/uA 
Trans. XXL 193 Matter whereof those Bodies consist., 
received . . for the Composure of others. 
t2. Intellectual production; litereiy, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

*909 B. JoNsoM Cyutkia's Rav, t, iv, Daaioethenes . . In 
the composure of all his exquisite, and mellifluous orations. 
1604 Bolton Hara aoz Hce . . adUtcied hiaiselfo to the 
composure of verses. 1694 W. Holder Hmrmonr Introd.. 
The Masters of Harmonick Composure, and the skilful 
Artists in Performance. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist, CaL 
Mens. iii. 381 One of the ministezs. .had a remarkable taleot 
for very quick and sudden com{>osurea 
t 8. Compounding, mixing, combination. Obs. 
1715 M. Davikb At a Brit. 1. ega The present English 
Tongue .. made up of the Mixture and Composure of the 
Aflcient-Jfoxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of all 
other Languages. 

1 4. A composing or adjusting, esp. of diffcTences 
or disputes ; agreement, settlement. Obs. 

1840-4 In Rushw. llsst. Call 111. (1699) I. 309 A good 
Issue . . expected by the amicable way of Treaty and Com- 
poBure. 1843 Paoitt Harasiigr. (1661) ep9, 140 Members 
of the House of Commons, known- .to have voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1894 Luttrell Brief Rei. (1857) 
111 . 399 Matters are not yet ripe for composure. 1709 
Stanhope Parapkr. IV. 192 The compoeure of those 
Troubles, by the appearance of an AngeL 
t5. A composition (with creditors). Obs. 

1879 Land. Goa. No. 140B/4 The Proposals lately madehy 
him for a Composure with his Creditors. 

II. As a resulting state or condition. 

1 6. Composition, constitution, or construction, 
esp. as to its mode. A. generally. Obs, 
i6u WoouAU. Surg, Mata Wks. (16431 Salut. 9 The 
composure and order of the Arst methodical .^rseons Chest. 
s88e Shaeecx:k Vagaiablaa £p. Ded., As to the form and 
composure of matter. 1870-^ Laesels P'ty, Italy I. 1x5 
I'he whole composure of inis altar and tul>eraaclc being the 
height of wit and riches . . you [cannotj admire sulficicntly. 
C1780 W. Gibson FarriaAa Guide il ii. 117381 7 Inequality 
in the Blood's Composure. 1888 Browning Ring 4> Bk. 
HI. 13X A whole, .in whose composure just The acquiescent 
and recipimit aide Was Pietro's, and the stiiring etitving 
one Violante's. 

t b. of the human finame and its parts. Ohs, 

s6a8 Feltham Raso/nes 11. xExvii, No man had euer 
rower to order Nature In his owne composure. as833 
Nauhton Piygm. Reg. (Arb.> 57 Of a most neat composure, 
and tall in bb peteon. « s7i61Ilacxall Wka. (1793) 1. 273 
Such is the CooipoMuv ofthe Eye. 

to. Personal constitution, temperament. Ol»s. 

i 8 a 6 Shaks. Ant. A C£i.lv. 99 HU compuBure must be 
rare indeed. Whom theae things cannot blemish. rs 883 
Mrs. Hvtchinson Mam. Cal. HuteAimaan 94 In all hU 
natural and onlinanr indSnatfons and composure, there was 
BOOMClung estfaotd f w a ry. 17D9 Vanibucii Caifiui. 1. ii. Of 
so happy a composure to care a Rg for no body* tyig Mat. 
j. BASKRa ALriUfoslL 938 She U of a Composure, both of 
if iad and Pemoa, above any Thiag below a SdpioL 
f 7. Mode of diaponing or amngitig; poitnre, 
poK. Obs. 


f 8. Form or style: a. literaiy; b. musical. Obe, 
tkot R. Johnson A^agd. A Cammw, (1803) A b, The lus^ 
coinpoMiK And convoyBUCA of tlw vtilo* o 263 ^ Mvdv 
L la a PoetfosJ stiaio and oom p os a ra. a84i PmdL 

SmactyutHUHS $ 9 . 40 Neither for matter nor forcompoaum 
subject to just exception. tkpO Evelyn Diary « May, A 
new opera . . in recitative music and soeanes, much inferior 
to the Italian cooiposuTe and msgniliceoce. xyM Watts 
ReUq.Jua. xxri, ft is .. by a worm composure, that soom 
of the French preachers reign over their assemblies. 
f9. Composed or settled condition of aflairs; 
p^lic quietness or tranquillity. Obe. 

1847 Clarendon Hist. Rao, u <i^3> aj/a I'here. .followed 
so excellent a composure throughout the whole kingdom, 
that die like peiaoe and Pli^ . . was never enjoyed. tjAf 
Gen. Conway in Ellis Or/g. Lett. 11. 519 IV. mS Every- 
thing is in a profound tranquillity, .except in Poland, where 
I hope, .that aflairs will soon come to a composure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedness, 
(The extant sense.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. a^a To whom Che Virgin Majestie 
of Eve . . With sweet austeer coiumsutb thus reply'd. ijas 
Pope Odyss. xix. 448 With cool compouire feign'd, the 
Chief replies. 1752 Johnson Raudtler No. 193 p 10 Wa 
hit down with great composure and write a letter to ouraelveh, 
18^ Lytton Leila 1 ii. An eye aud lip of rigid com^sure. 
187a Morlky Valtaira liB66> 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of spirit. 

IIL As a concrete produet. 

1 11. A composed fabric or structure material or 
immaterial ; a marie up whole, a combinatiem, 
structure, Compobitior. Obs. 

1609 Shake. Tr. 4- Cr. n. iii. 109 (Qo.) It was a strong 
composure {Folios counsel!] . . a foole could disunite. 
1613-6 W. Duownb Brit. Past. il iii, Nor will the needle 
nur the loome . . such composures make of silke and goUL 
16x9 yndgMt. Synods Dort 54 A patched composure of 
Stoicisme, Manicheume, Liber tin isme, and Turcisme. vng 
CiiEVNK Eng. Malady il v. f 5 (1734) xro Food .. fitted for 
Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery. 1788-7A 
Tucker Lt. Nat (iflsaj 1 . 3B7 Gross composures of flesh ana 
blood like ourselves. 

■j* 12. A literary, musical, or artistic composition, 
a- 1603 Drayton Odes ii. 37 1 11 my choiae ComposureiiThe 
soft and easie Closures, .amorously shall meet. 1721 R. Keitm 
tr. 7 '. A Kempis* Vail. Lilies Pref. 1 Two of the genuine 
Composures of . . 'I'homas a Keropia 1771 Orton Disc, ta 
Aged Pref. 4 I'he composures of my honoured fathers. 

b. t86o WATERHouhE Arms A Arm. To Rdr., The notee 
of a good composure melodious to musical cares. 1731 
Hisiaria Lttt. IV. 97 Meiastasio, known by his Opera's uud 
otixer Conroosurcs. 

Ij. s888 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Idea Painting 8 The Project 
of a more finished ComposureT. 1704 J. Elsum Art Paint. 
39 I'he Cok>urB..are ill managed in working, .which is 
eno^h to spoil the whole Composure. 

t Comi^t. Obs. Also 5 -pote. [a. OF. eompot 
ad. late L. computus, compotus calculation ; cf. 
C 0 MPO 8 T 2 , Computus.] Computation, reckoning, 
esp. of the Calendar. 

1387 Trbvisa Jfigdan (Rolls) V. 993 plat )ere jie abbot 
Dionisius Exiguus bygan to make nis compote at Rome. 
He was pe iirste. .bat took hede of pe defeutes of hat com* 
pot. Ibid. VI. 187 pe conroot (1438-30 compte] of Ester 
[Easter]. 1398 — Barth. Da P.kTix. IIL (lollem. MS.), 
These houres put to yedir in be fourbe jere makeh a day 
pat is clepid bisextilis, ok Beda sayeb : but heroof in fro 
compot (Lat. in computo*, 1333 compost], /d/cf. xix. cxvi. 
(1405) 919 Duo away compot and acountes. 

Compot, rar. of Compotb. 

Compotant, nonce-wd, fad. L. compdtdnt-em^ 
pr. pple. : see Compot ation.J k Compotatob. 

a 1814 Dp. M. Smith Sarm, Eplu v. 18 His maieety hath 
. . set forth his proclamation against Combatants : it may 
^ease God also to moue his Kojral heart to prodaime against 
Constants, against such as drinke healths. 

t Co'upomta, V, Obs. [f. L. type *eompdldt - : 
aee nex^.} To carouse. Hence Oo'mpotatlng, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1^ Westmacott Script. Herb. 85 An excelfont Junket la 
their compotatinc humours, /kid. x8 Coauwtating ends. 

Compotfttion (k#nnpat^ Jan), (ad, compS* 
tdlidn-ern drinking t^ether (in Cic., tmntl. Ur, 
ov/tw6a*oo\ n. of action from *compoldre, compdtdt-, 
£ com- -kpdtdre to drink ; cf. Fr. compHation and 
Potation.] A drinking or tippling together, 
drinking-.bmt, caronse, symposium. 

timFacehsa BasssUiaxo HmrL Affec. (iBoo^ II. 979 His hot 
compoUtUMu in the day. 1638 Hbalsv Epktatus'a Man. 
xlv. 66 Avoid the vulgar banquets, revels and compotation^ 
170a Stateaman Abingdon 4 Their Spirits were a little 
elevated in a chearfol Compotalion. lB8a S. Lucar Seen* 
iarin 101 A stately compoUtlon with the Abbot. 

Hence Oompota'tionnlilp •, bad). 

^ h in Blackw. Mag. XVIl«xqQ AffectioOx 

friendship, and compotatiooidiip with Hogg. 

Com^tatioii, obi. f. Computatiov. 
Oompotator(ky'inp4CriUi), [OF.compotatouf 
( 15 th c. in Godetl, ad. late L. contpbldtbr^m^ 
agent-n. £ compdtdt-J] A fcllow-diinker. 

S 7 |X POPR Lott. U Knlpfii ex Aug., Half our oo» 
V m u m and oompotaton of oyUahah. 2967 A CAewEEUi 
Laxtpi^ <1774) 91 The . . ilowiiw hilarity of our feUow oore- 
potaton. «846HA%rruo«NBAr«isMrii.viLii3BeuJoasoB*a 
compotetors at the Mermaid. 
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^c 0 mf^in’'Us^ L cmfstn^ri lee ^at.} Fw- 
Uinintf or addicted to compotation, 
ifcy T. |I. tM The #liolt pra. 

An^ of lb* cnmmlaL Uta 

Af^r. III. 6si Jotty, cownHi ODOipeutofj 
Ckimpoto (kp'nipa«t). Alio p eompoft [a. F. 
campotii^ OF. cmpasUi^ JL campoUA^ i^mp^sHa^ 
from C0mp0situi pa. pple. : lec CoicPoaiTi^ CoM- 
rosT. Analogous to ids. in -c/c, Wr, -rr.] 

1 . Fruit preserved in svrup. 

iSsa Evelyn D* Lm. Qnimi. Cmmpl Gmrd. I. m 

fruit lA Smour, uiUr aouuuMur ptctA^ tuine 

Frc^ ijEi Bbaolw/W I>ict I. 3 CbBrn**.. 

E ii4 nto S«w Bod CMUMrrta. 1HI3 Mm 

EADOOH Gold, Ca{f xt. tsa n« too mooj 

II 2. A maimer of preparing pigeons. [Fr.} 
i9«a Mta Rafitalo Emg, Hommh^r, (1778) 1x9 PiMonc 
cotapote. Toko oU young Pigeouiand skewor then . . pot 
forcemeat into the craws. them brown, etc. 

Compote : see also CfowoT. 

Oompotent, obs. f. Cokpetevt. 
t Compotent. Obs. rare. Used by Cbaoccr In 
the following passage to represent L. mi compos^ 
* liiaster of itself, in possession of itself’. 

.* 39 * Chaucer Booth, v. vl, 172 And it bylmueh by nccca- 
site >at bdke [nnge {eternity] be alwey present to byin self 
and compotent [trfytto mocouo tsi ot eui com^pruouHS oibi 
oompor adoisiorei 

II Compotier. [Fr. L eompote.} A dish tumd at 
dessert for holding fruit : see Coapoat 
sMg Harptf^o Mtkg, Apr. 740^ Over tlie edge ef a whke 
compotier bung . .grapes. 

Compotlat, obs. f. CoifPUTiBT. 
t €k)mpoti*Btor. Obs, In 5 (?) oompai^. [f. 
F. tompotiste, compotist, Cokputibt -be ; c£ 
alchemtster, barrister ^ etc.] ^Cokputibt. 

1413 Lvdo. Pylgr, SomoU v. i (1859) 73 The competister 
[7 compotister] in the Craft of the KaJendiw. 

II Compo'tor. Obs. [L.] A compotator. 

1791 Walksv a V. CompotaSar, Compotor. I have not 
found either of these words in any of oar Bictionarics, and 
have ventured to place them hm only as conversation 
words: the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct. 

Gompounctyon, obs. f. Compunction. 
Compound (k^pauad), v. Forms : a. 4-d 
oompown(o, 4-7 oompoim(a, (5 oompono) ; d 
6 oompownd(6, oompounde, 6- oompouruL 
Pa, t, and pple, 5-6 oompowned, oompounad, 
a- 7 oompound: see also Compound ppl. a, 
[ME, eompoune-n^ -pewne n (in 15th c. also 
-pone\ ad. OK. eompon-re^ ’■pondre^ -pundre 
(pr. pple. componant {-pendant), 3 pi. pr. cem- 
poneut) « Pr. cemponre, -pandre, It eomponere, 
comporre L. compen-ire to place or put together ; 
see CoMPONB. (OF. on gave ME. onn^ as in 
dragoun, lesoun, noun, soun,') The form catn^ 
pounip survived to c 1575, and compound as pa. t 
occurs even after 1600 (though it may then have 
been referred no longer to a vb. compoun, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded ) ; on the other 
hand, to compound^ is known at least as early as 
1510. For the history of the final -d in compound, 
expound, propound, see Expound, which in all its 
forms occurr^ earlier In English, and was the type 
followed by compound. In this word the caxrent 
use of the original pa. pple. eompouned, compound, 
as an adj., would of itself tend to establish a vb. 
to compound, as in to content, to direct, and the 
verbs referred to under -ate 8 ; c£ also Astound 
ppL CL and w.] 

I. To put together, combine, construct, compose. 
+ 1 . trans. To put together, to join ; to apply. 
XJ93 Gower Con/. II. 90 How that the Latia akali be 
eompouned And La what wiie it thall be touiwd. 1660 
Bariiow Euclid vi. xxxii, If two trianglca having two sides 
proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one 

2 . To put together, unite, combine, mix (ele- 
ments). Now chiefly used of the mixing of various 
ingredients so as to form a composite product. 


Site pc wouinue. 43 J& 

pound. X5P7 Shaks. a Hon. IV, iv. v. xx6 Onely compound 
me with forgotten dusL c 1600 — Sonu, Ixxi, When 1 (per* 
haps) compounded am with clay. 1630 Bulwer AnihrO‘ 
Pomot. 337 Other sorm of odoriferous wood, which tbeyconi- 

S oiind with waters stifl’d with flowers, xfyo tr. LMoCordud 
firr. Stouos 38 This terrene is compounded with the 


igneous, airy, and aqoeooa 1817 KbaVinob Tpw. I. lox 
The artist, .having compounded trees, rocka and water, in 
such a manner as completely to spoil them alt iBss Myers 
Cmth. 7 'h, lit 1 14. ga The very stafi' of Fife needs to be mps- 
rated from its chag, and varioualy compounded, before it can 
be used for. .food. 

b. of the mixing up of non-material elements, 
r laBi Chauceo II, Fame iii. xoiB Thus sattgb 1 fak and 
sothe eompouned. 1^ Horses Loviaih, 6 When a 
man compoundeth the image of his own jperson with the 
imsgeof the actions ofanotte man. • sdis Fvllbs UVoHhiot 
sad william Shakespeare, .in whom three eminent Foets 
■ay seem in some sort to be compounded. 1714 ir. BoBids 


Arne, am nyf His notnr i Bsstpin n asd 

nod Mtiaty MnHUss togethor. sHi FhaanMM 


WMdi wnSTSHsory afHaiillaBta. 

e. Mstk, To combma (Mbridual lbroe% velo^ 
etUet, and the liktl ab as to obtain a mnltant 
eqabmlent to tbo mola acting together ; aleo to 
combbe (latioi) : tee qiMt tm, 
igji Dicens Pom i o m , l xx. G b. If aagaitndes dUoyn* 
edly or sneiaily ho p re p or tf onaO, coni^medlr or com* 
poui|dod, they shiaR also bMproporimnalL slTg Tonix«7xa 
At/pbm xxvL SS4 If the ontocodeats of any ratios bo 
multiplied togetther and also the eoategtients, a new ratio is 
obtained^wMeh is sud to bo oompomided of the former 
ratios. Thus Che ratio nr : Ad it said to bo ocMBpcronded of 
the two ratios m : b and c : d, iSIn Mincnim Unipi. 
Kimommi, 33 Reversing I/% velodtyon itself sod on Q, 
and compoonding this reversed velocity with ^ idbeohiie 
velocity. xHgtr. Lodsds Logie a 6 n Con^licated mechankal 
probtema catuioC aKrsysho smved by directly c o mp oo n di n g 
nil the forces in operatkm, 

d. To combine (verbal elements) so as to make 
a compound woid. 

1^ Palsgs, X3II Somtyme prepositioM be compoonde 
with aubstantyves, as ouruunt, Hbeschbl .S'/iMi> 

Mat. Phil. X37 Whose names may become attached to, or 
coaipounded with, the former. 

1 6. intr, (for r ^. ) To unite, become compound. 
1707 TnoMson Summer svpe Th' obedient PhantoHM 
VMiisn or spp^r ; Compound, divide, and into Ordor shift. 
8. trans. To niake up (a compodte product) by the 
mixture or combinaUon of various ingredimts or 
elements. 

e saflg Cnaucrr H, Feme 11. sax Tydyngm Boche of feiro 
specne and chidynges And of fab and sotb oompovned 
V. compowned]. 14. . E/ipk. in Tuudmidt Via. (xa43> 1x7 
Ephy^anyc Whych is a word . . compoemed. .of (yvst 
uoAphama sothe to Myn. c 1570 Pruio 4 Lomd, (iSsx) Br 
It was compouodied with great diligence Of symplts by 
an Apothecary. 1078 Bossewrll Armorie 11. sab, A 
beasfee eompouned of a twyne and of an Ape. lAst Bislx 
Exod. XXX. as An oyntment compound 1 1569 compounde] 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. tgxs Shaos. Cgmb. v. v. 
as4, 1 . . did eoa^xMind for her A certatne atuffe. iBBa H. 
Stubrs lud, Neetor Pref. 6 EsKoysin compounding Cliooo> 
lata. 1747 Wesley Prim, Ph^‘iic\\^bdi p. ay. Method of 
compounclifig and decompounding Mcdecinea 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Pruueo 4 ItuJy 1 . So Its comaraction was com- 
l^inded of cofiMc and diotremful scenes, liaa Q. Rap. 
XXVI. 905 Another solitary adept . . who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4 . Ta compose ; to constnict, form. (Now ased 
only in senses akin to 3.) 

rs374 Chaucer Booth, iil Ix. 67 Netxer to compoune 
werice of floteryngc mater, riyps — Astro/. Prol. 1 A 
suflfi.saunt nstralabie as . . compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford. ijwi Digcrs Pantom. Pref. A (jl, SttpcHMes . . 
whether they be compounde with stra^hte or [tmh] circu- 


Chrm. 3x Traiane^ . . pemuaded 
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many mectrea to his praise. 1999 Shaks. Hoh. V, v. ii. sax 
Shall not thou and 1 . . compound a Boy, halfe French halfe 
English, m 1641 Br. Moi'ntagu Acto 4 Mam. (t^o) 459 
One Nepos . . compemnded many Hymnes and iMlmt. 
1814 Southey RoHorick xxiir, The Spirit who compounded 
thee. zBre Jowett PtatoKoE. a) 1 . 340 Meletus . . Im been 
compounding a riddle 

+ b. To make up or form (an army). Obs, 

1614 Raleigh Uiet. World rv. I | 8 He compomided so 
army of great strength. Ibid, v. ii. 1 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insunriens, compound an array of fifty thouMnd foot. 
Hevi.yn Cosmagr. iii. (x673» ao^T These Foot are 


compounded moat of Gentry. 16^ Sir W. Waller in CaL 
St, Pa/ors (1688) 30X An army compounded of these men. 
fc. To devise, form (a scheme). Obs, rare, 

igaocd. ofCaxton’s Chratt. Eng. vii. 95/x Kynge Edwarde 
..compounded in his mynde how he inygbt recover his 
trcaaour. 

1 6 . To make up, constitute, or compose, as in- 
gredients or elemxmts do. Obs. 

1807 Shako Timan iv. ii. 35 His ponipe, and all what state 
compovnds. 1883-4 Marvell Carr. Wks. >87»-3 II. 140 
[I'he reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. 1891 Ray Croatian (1714) as The Musclco corn- 
funding the Sides of tlwt ventricle. Ibid, 1. (1704) 68 
Corausefes of such Figures as they compounded bmore. 

II. To compose differences, settle claims. 

* trans. 

1 6 . To settle or compose (disturbance, strife, 
litigation, a diflerence^. Obs. 

M 5 hb St. Papero Hen. VII/, XT. 994 AH Chinges being 
compownded and at a good poynte in tbe reste of the 
worlde. 196s Act 5 Elia c. 4 I s8 Yf . . the said Justice. . 
cannot compounde and acre the Matter between [theml 
1596 Shake. Tam. Skr. 1. li. aB Rise Gremio, rise, we wifi 
compound this qnarrell. I99T-8 Bacon Ess. Han. 4 Rofut, 
(Arb.) 70 Such as compound the long Miseries of cruill 
Wsrrea Mgs Fuller Ha^ 4 Praf. St. it. xxir. zsx He 
compounds many pet^ diflerences betwix this nei^bours. 


compound this dispute upon revenge, 
f b. aAfv/. Obs. 
tigiS Spenser Sttto Irol. 4 Theyr judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered. 

7 . Of the parties : To settle (a matter) by mutual 
conoession ; to compromise. 

s88a Oentl, Call, (1696) x^ Nekber of the oraubaiants 
were so inmlacable but that they coold wtUingly havo com- 
pounded Clw matter. 1809 BKNTUir PkaL 154 We may 
cooipoand the diUSsrcoce thus 1777 W. DAUtVMVLX Trav, 
Sp, 4 Pari, xi, 1 disputed the point, threatcBod to . . com- 





fcfc ^ V. « l 7 SMliji.Mii Miiii 
a a. To tettle (a Mt) hf apufoMBt tor pmU 
paynenti todiic£«At{ai«e8iiaa2dMiW***^ 
MiiptiaB) In payiiM * ■■■>• 

sdsgMANUvCMiBt AmitoC. WmOraadlm MvnalsPahto* 
vine*s Debt . . was afterwards privately cswpisawffittb lAlpb 
Dsvdsn hind /*. t. 144. 33 Bulk iam and M lbs 

Meichmft M maycatt tTpiv MMSM. a«8 t« SSM 

Mnnd tbs small lysi Imrwana. r 

Pitkin, tha lumen draper .. has oqw, 

8«. &f. in the pound tS^ Scorr sglM.lailgbl 
hove employed the money * . in oontpoundlng mf Mia 
b. To settle (any matter) by a money payment 
In lien of other liability. 

Steels Tatior Vo. s6 v a, I have 
or Three Rapes 178B Stbeme Sent, ‘ 

Thera is always a matter to oompound 

you can get into your ebabw, and that is wisb Ibe seas and 
daughters of poverty who surround yosL idyf B. Tainoa 
Fauai (sB^ 1 . xiiu 170 Wkh the polks ’fwura enqr lo 
oompound it. 

9 . Said of the creditor or claimant : To aceapt a 
composition for; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like ; to settle privatdy with one. 

Ta eam/aund a/otany{ar the Bke) : to forbear prosocution 
for some consideration, which is an offence at faw. 7 "omiito 
pound an ir/armoUian : 10 reveal a cri me, and commence a 
prosecution, with tho objoct of being paid or * squarad * in 
order to desist. 

18^ in Viear/t Aunt, (i888> App. xv. 984 Orderd, lhal 
none of the said company, .presume to takeorcompouml for 
the future, anyflnea 17x7 Lady M. W. Mohtaoux Loit, 
II. xtvii. 49 It is the busineM of the next relatkms to 
revenge the dead person ; and if they Kke better to com. 
pound the matter for money there is no more said of ll. 
X78S Johnson Rambtor Na sot F 10 His comyanions . . 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the omco for a 
bottk. 1779 Buaaa Sp, Coase, Amor, Wha III. xas. I for 
one, protest against fsoa^undiiiA our demands: 1 dedace 
against compounding for a poor limited sum, the immense, 
evergrowing, eternal debt, .due to generous government. 

♦ • intrans, 

flO. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
{with, for\ Also with indirect passive. Obs, 

1409 in Ellis Orig, Lott. ti. aB 1 88 For the which guerdon 
. . our* said Lord of Powys base compownyd with us and 
fynaty accorded. zBgy I'ussbr tern Painta Nusb. xi, With 
tny seruauntes componnd, to carry thy mockhiUea, on thy 
barley ground. z8oa Sbcae Hon, Mtt. 4 Civ, iii. xiii tap 
Seuen gentlemen doe coanponxid with sciien other, lo run 
certaine coones at the Tilt. 1803 Smaer. Moos, / or Mi, w. 
U. as Compound with him by tha ycere, and let him abide 
here with you. e 18^ Mrs. Hutchinson Mom. Cat, 
Hutchinsan (1846) 397 It is believed that Richard khnsetf 
was compounded with, to have resigned the placo. 

11 . To come to terms or settle a dispate, by 
compromise or motaal concession. 

a sfsa Skelton Van Papuli 395, 1 wysche they myght 
have grateis Lysens to compounoe. ilka WAENBa AB, 
Eng. IX, xlv. (z6i 9) 213 Richard Plantagenet, the Duke of 
Yorice. . Sought to depose sixt Henrie . But they couipouTKt. 
1814 Raleigh Hist. Warid iii. xi. | 5 Am^kos having 
thus compounded with Tithraustes, enired Phrygia. s8m 
Quarles Embl. l x. (1718) 43 Take ray advice: compound 
and share the prize, xyis Steele No. 333 P a 'nicy 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in tne Are if he 
would his paper. z86o Motley Notherl. (x86f> 1 . vL 333 
Aldegoodc had promised the enemy to biinj; them to oom- 
pound. 1863 Kinclakb Critnan C1076; L xii. 194. 

12 . To come to terms as to tbe amount of a 
payment ; to make a pecuniary arrangement {with 
a person, forgoing a claim, confermg a benefit, 
etc.). 

xfin Act 31 Hon, VIII, c. 4 Tbe snide ricompancu. .tohe 
paiea. .onlesse that the maire. .can othurwiM compound or 
agree with the lordes. ime Sir J. Smyth Disc. Woapaut 
7b. These CoroneU8..wiir accept of no Captainei, but of 
such as will compound with them and buy their Csracninship. 
z89b Needham Seldtn’s Maro Cl. 49s Enforced them to 
compound for great summes that they might flsh quietly 
for one year. i88y E. CHAMDBRLAVNa St. fit. Brit. 1. itr. l 
(Z 743) 042 The Bisnop compounds for the First Fruits of bis 
Bisnopnck. 1783 Brit. Mag. IV. 175 Compounds fbr 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duttea, for 
cyder or perry, to be . . consumed m their own families. 1885 
shxxwkULRom. Emp. VI 11 . Uiii. at These new occupants 
gladly compounded §w the protection . . by a tribnie. 

Pe- >SM Bhaks. Hoh. V, iv. vi. 33 For hcaruix this, 1 
mtiftt puiorce compound With mixttull ^es, oe ta^ wifl 
imue to. S798 Burke Lott. liable Ld, Wks. 1849 IL 970 
But they have a means of compounding with their nature. 

Lowell Domacr, 94 [Memoryl is forced to compouiMl 
as best she may with her inexorable creditor — Oblivion. 

Id. To come to terms and pay for ail offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money payment in lien of 
any other liability or obligation ; to pay. 

teaa Fardlo Faeians 11. xi. 957 Ibci neucr lettc them go 
vnoir they haue compounded by the porM. 183X Star 
Chamb. Lasts (Camd. Soc.) xit He alioc brought his 
scverall actions of rescuise against every one of diem ; some 
conmound with him. 1848 aut T. Browns Rolig, Mod, it. 

I x Their purses con^und for their follies. i^t4 Orebn- 
ancot c. 55. Sept, a The persons so compounding. 189X T. 
H[alb1 Acc. How Invent, p, cxiv, Bncroarikuients that 
shall be compounded for. 1774 Pennant Tour Seat/, sn 
X77a, 75 Tbe governor would nave compounded fm Ms life 
by ransorae. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 190 Tbe country 
gentlemen were compeUed to take up knigbtbood, or to 
compound for OEeaqNioo. 

b. To discbaige anv liability or satisfy anv claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 
easier is suWituted. 


OOKFOUin). 

BirrLBi //«</. r. i. *15 Compound fat Slni thojr art 
IncUo^d to^ By damning those they Imvo no aund to. stm 
S cMtaaviLLt Chatt in. tii l‘ht c^ive Fox ..with a Lunb 
Compounded for his Lift. 17^ BLACKtTONE Ctmm. II. 74 
The personal attendance in knight-service growing troubie- 
aome . . the tenants found means of compounding for it ; by 
first sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
ST#! C^ras Truth 091 No Pafdst more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

o. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 
annual or recurring charge or subscription. 

1867 Oxford On tv, Ca/tmdar too But. in lieu of this annual 
charge, every one. .may. .compound for all such Duet. 

14 . Of an insolvent debtor : To settle with 
crediton and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

s6g4 Wassxn UnMintert 6s Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as broken debtors with the creaitour, 
making him to take lesse then wan due, ^ ifipi Wood Ath, 
Oxon. il. Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to 
compound for bis debts. 1771 Franklin Autobtog, Wks. 
1840 1 . 64 He failed . . compounded, and went to America. 
18^ K. Langkoru Introti, Trado isi A tradesman . . cuin- 
pounds with his creditors for ftr. ^id, per pound. 

15 . To accept a composition in lieu of one's full 
claims, or of things relinquished. 

161s Hrvwood GoU. Agt I. Wks 1874 III. 8 Tytam. If 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall Tie purchase forraine 
aid. I Lord. Rather compound. 1665 Manley Grotiut* 
Low C. tVarres 133 "I'he rest of his men . . compounded for 
the other Towns they had. 1750 CuEHTERr. Lott. III. 91, 

1 am very willing to compoumf for your coming nearer to 
perfection than the generality of your contemporaries. x8io 
Crarbr T. 0/ Halt VII. Wki. 1834 VI. i w So Fancy willed, 
nor would Compound for less. 1859 Milman Lat, Chr. 
(1864) V. IX. viL 365 If the Emperor should compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in lieu of 
prosecution : hence the Committee for Compound^ 
ing with Delinquents (i. e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

1576 Act 18 Eli%, c. 5 § 4 No Buche Informer . . may com- 
pounde or agree with any Person . .that shall ofiende against 
any Penal! statute, a i6e6 Bacon Max, 6* Um Com, Law 
t ff they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 
1^ Ordiaanett c. 6a. Feb. 6 For establishing Commis- 
sioners . . to compound with Delinquents. iSag Scott Eob 
goy Introd. 9 To prevent those who have lost . . money by 
robbery, from compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty. tSSp-go (tt/lt) Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643-1660. 

Conpoiind (kp'mpaund), a. Forms : 5 l-oom« 
pouned, y-oomponed, -yd, oompon6d(e, •yd(e, 
-pounad, 6 -pounde, 5 -pound. [Originally 
pa. pple. of compoune, compom (see Compound v,), 
and so of 3 syllables, com-poun-ed, but already 
r 1400 reduced to two; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely after the 
vb. became compoutid with pa. pple. compounded.'] 

1 . gen. Made up by the combination of several 
elements or ingredients, a. artificially. 

c 1400 Lan/randt Cintrf. 9a Medit^us holm symple & 
con^und [v,r, componed]. 1566 Drant Hornet Sat, 

11. iv. tR.', Some kinde or compounde wyne. 160s Holland 
Pltny (1634) 1 . 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1765 A. Dickson 'Treat, Agrtc, iii. (ed. 91 439 The farmer. . 
nuiy make his compound' dunghill of the earth of the field 
which he intends to manure. »•?» Donaldson Gk. Gram, 

P 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, nnd conveying their 
separate and combined signification. 1868 Helps Rtnhnak 
ii. (18761 19 Some compound sleep-Htuff . . I say comfouttdt 
because 1 am sure it was mixed with some drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
various parts ; composite, complex, 

CX400 Lta^frands Cirurr, n pilke .iii). complexiouns .. 
■umtyme ben y-componed [r/. r, y-componyd], hat is to sole, 
medhd. 15^ Barckley Felic, Man (1031) 366 Elements and 
compound things. 1798 Frrriar Illustr. Sterne, Varieties of 
Man 199 1 'he Gryphons, those compound animals. 1813 Sir 
H, Davy Agyic. Chem, iv.(i8i4) 49 A IxMly is Considered as 
Compound when two or more distinct substances are capable 
of being produced from it ; thus Marble is a Compound 
body. 

o. Involving the combination of various actions, 
processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 

xyix F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 99 A Con^und Method of 
Cure. 1793 Sm EATON RdyUone A. f 174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
ness amounted to eight feet. iSag F. Cooper Pionten iii, 
This offsprii^ of compound genius. 185$ Bain Senses 4 
Int. 1. ii. (z8(^) 51 In the propulsion of food theie is a com- 
pound or double action. 

t d. * Made up fictitiously composed. Ohs, 

1574 Hellowes Gueuards Fam, Ep, 198 No man shall 
thinke it is a compound fable, but that of a trueth it did 
passe. 

2 . Specific uses. 

a. Surg, and Med., in compound cyst, rupture, 
dislocation, etc. ; compound fracture variously 
used : see csp. quots. 1783, 1847, 1885. 

c 140D Lwtfmne’s Cirurg. 90 pe festre |»at is now vlcus 
1 -compouned [v. r. componed]. 1543 Team e RON Ki/u'x 
Ckirmfg. 83 Everye wounde is compounde, that hath any- 
thyng joyned unto it, without reniotion. .as woundes caused 
by brusynge. Ibid, (1586) 973 A fracture compound is that 
which is accompanied with a wound CoauM Marrow 

Ckirurg. led. 4* 1. 1. i. $ Fractures, are either simple or com- 
pound. 174s tr. t^an Swieteds Boerkaowe 111 . 136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together, .they then 
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r call the fracture complicated, or even eompeond, though it 
would also seem that a fracture may be termed compound, 

I when only a single bone is broken in several places. 1783 
Parr Ckirmeg, Jvko, 1 . 449, 1 use the term Cbmpound frac- 
ture in the sense in whum the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 
Ibid, 11 . 14 If noth intestine and omentum contribute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epipi^le, or compound rupture, ttex Sit A. Cooraa DU” 
ioeaiions led. 7) 13 In compound diilocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the bone are displaced, but Che cavity 
of the joint is laid open by a division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament *•47 South tr. Cheliud Sttrg, I. 5m 
A fracture Is only compound when a wound, however smml, 
communicates with it so as to expose the broken bone to 
the air. i8ls Syd. Soc, Lex., Fracturgj confound, fracture 
with a coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates, 
b. AHth, and Alg, 

{a) Made up by combination of several elements, as 
icompound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
a decimal fraction (obs.); c. fraction (see quot.) ; c, number, 
a number formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number; also, fa numljer represented by two or more 
figures iobs.l ; c, quantity (in Alr.,a quantity consisting of 
more than one term; (in Aritk.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, as pounds, shiuingft, and 
pence; c. ratio, see quot. for obs. use ; now, the ratio formed 
hy multiplying together the antecedents, and also the con- 
seouents, of two or more ratios. 

io) Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc., as in compound additton,divUioH, multiplica- 
tion, subtraettOH, 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as com^ 
pound (formerly compounded) interest, proportion, 

X5R7 Kecomoe Wketst. Aiq, Compounde nombers are 
m^e hy multiplicacion of 9 nombres together, tsyp Dicoaii 
StratUt , 'There be three sorts of numbers . . the last a mixt 
or a compound. 1^ Blundevii. Rxerc. 1. i. (ed. 7) s Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit, as 
13, 14, 17, 94. Ibid, I. xxvii. (ed. 7) 73 Consider whetner 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, I call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. x66e T. Willseord Scales of 
Commerce 1. 11. 48 Use or Interest hath . . two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. Ibid, 40 CooiMund interest . , is 
called interest upon interest, ibid. 59, 1 will . proceed to 
Decimall Tables of compounded Interest. x8e6 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 39 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of difiTerent denominations into 
one sum. Ibid, 1. zay Compound Interest, called also I 
Interest upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken t^ether, as it becomes due. Ibid. 
(z8a7; 1 . 5a A Compound fraction, is the fraction of a frac- 
tion . . as, 4 of I, or I of I of 3. 183^ Barn. Smith A ritk. 

4 A Ig. (ed. 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as a^b, a-f-b-k-e, is called a Compound quantity. 
1875 Todhuntbr Algebra xxvi. 994 Let there be three 
ratios ..a\b,b\c,e\d\ then the com[^und ratio is a x 6 x c : 
bxexd, 

0 . Arckit, Compouttd order \ CoMPOBlTl order. 
Compound arch, archway, in mediaDval architecture, a 
series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions. Compound pier\ 'a term sometimes 
given to a clustered column' (Gwilt Encycl. Arckit. Gloss.). 

a z6t9 Wotton Ground Ernies^ Arckit. (16761 8 The Com- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
generally the Italian. 1703 'T. N. City A C, Purchaser 27 
Composite, Compound, or Roman. 1796 R. N eve Builders 
Diet, (cd. 9), Architects reckon five Orders.. viz 'Tuscan, 
Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. 

d. Zool. and Bot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compound animal, 
zoophyte, coral, etc., or of simple parts, as com- 
pound eve, stomach, fenoer, fruit, leaf, umbel, etc. 

1668 \ Vilkins Real Char. 108 Compound ; bearing a 
flower like Jessamine. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(Z7961 I. 391 The Dandelion and the I'histle are compound 
flowers; that is, each of these flowers are composed or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 770/a Certain Crustacea, .exhibit 
. .Compound eyes . . having distinct facets. i84z~7i T. R. 
JouKZ Anim. Kingd, (cd. 4) | ajiz The compound stomach 
i.s that possessed by the jKuminantia. .and consists of four 
distinct cavities. 1880 Gray .Struct. Bot, iii. ft 4. zoo Com- 
[lound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
dbitiiici blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 

e. Mech. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, electro-magnet, lever, locomotive, microscope, 
motion, pendulum, screw, steam-engitu. 

1710 J. Clarke Rohanlis* Nat. Phil. (z799» 1 . 84 As there 
are Cqm(x>und Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. 18x9 Nat. Philos., Mechanics 11. iv. ft 96. to 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) The power may act upon the weight 
through . . a scries of levers, in which case the apparatus is 
called a composition of levers, or a compound lever. 18x9 
Carlyle Misc. (Z857) I- 979 A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing^ in the character of scarecrow. 1838 Comstock Nat. 
Philos, (ed. Lees) 46 Compound motion is that motion which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the jwme body, at the same time. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc, i. ii 3Z In the compound microscope, not 
less ^an two lenses must be employed. 1879 G. Prescott 
Sp. Telephone p. ii. In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
the hypothesis of Ampere, .the compound electro magnet. 
s 886 M. Reynolds Enginemad s Pocket Comp. iii. 95 A com- 
pound engine is a condensing engine in which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
larj.^er cylinder. 

f. Music. 

Compound interval (^concord), one exceeding an octave. 
Compound stop : an organ-st^ having more than one rank 
of pipes. Compound time : time or rhythm in which each 
bar is made up of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 

Rom>er Harmony (1731 » 39 Notwithstanding 
this Distinction of Ori^nal and Compound Concords. 1848 
Rimsault rst Bk. Ptemo so Compound Common Time 
occurs when two bars of Tnple Time are joined in one 


ooKFOinrD. 

Compound Triple Time Is when the meatore of com- 
moo TriMe Time is divided Into nine parts, ifilo Gaova 
Diet, Wtu. s.v., 4-4 time, which is msoe up of two ban of 
a-4 lime, in Germany is always classed with the compound 
I times. In England however . . those rhythms only [muJ 
considered as compound, in which each beat is divisible mto 
three parts. s88s C A. Edwarob Orgems 148 Compound 
•tops do not give any one sound to a note, but a combina* 
tion of two or more. 

g. Compound householder \ a householder wboie 
lAtes are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. 

1851 z4 4 z5 VUt. c 14 An Act to amend the Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
' Compound Householders '. 1880 M«Cabthv Gtmt Times 
IV. 110 The compound householder, .was the occupier of 
one of the small houses the tenants of which were not them- 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see Larceny, etc. 

Compoimd ^kp-mpoond), sb,^ [subst. use of 
the adjT : cf. the parallel history of Compost sb. 
Originally stressed on second syllable ; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally ; Shaks. has both, but 
co'm^ufid more frequently.] 

1 . quasi-concr, A union, combination, or mixture 
^elements. 

ifiai Burton Anat. Mel. 111. iv. 1. iii. (1676) 404/^9 Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, 
syio Addison Taller No. 990 P 3 A Compound of Two very 
different Liquors. Z760-7S tr. jnast jr ullods Voy. (ed. 3) 
11 . VIII. v. 937 'Their customs.. are a kind of compimnd of 
those of liima and Quita. 1814 Scott IVav. xlvii, it was 
not fear, it was not ardour, -^it was a compound of both. 

2 . concr. a. A compound substance; spec, a 
compounded dnijg;, as op^sed to * simples 

161Z Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 9 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. 1641 Bp. Hall Serm, in Rem, Wks. (z66o) sa 
As we say in our philosophy . . only compounds nourish. 
i8s6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. h Art Compounds formed 
by the mixture of two or more different metals, are called 
alloys. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 80 Compounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen. 

b. transf, of what is immaterial. 

1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 11. iv. ft 96 (1864) 30Z Volition is a 
compound, made up of this and something elM. 
e. A compound word, a verbal compound. 

1530 Palsgr. 395 Je Prens is a symple whiche hath for his 
compoundes je reprens, etc. c s6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvi, 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange. i6o< 
Camdkn Rem. (1617) Z96 Wee retaine it in the compound 
Husband. zB7a Moklry yoltaire (1886) Z27 Classihed, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass muster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet, 
t d. A composite number. Obs. 

Z59A Blunokvil Exere. 1. vii, (ed 7) 25 Such numbers as 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds, 
e, A compound locomotive. 

1890 Railway Herald 35 Ocl. ^3 The dri\er of one of the 
latest compounds on L. & N. W. [railway], ibid, 'i'lie com- 
pounds make up in oil wliat they save in coal. 

1 3 . A composition, a thing made up. Obs. 

1607 Walkinc2ton Opt. Glass vi. (Z664) 79 Strugling to- 
gether, .-will soon dissever the parts, and rend in Runder the 
whole Compound. 1613-6 w. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, 
Man’s comimunds have o'erthrown his simplenesse. 1773 J. 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) 11. 999 What am 1 Wt a com|.M>und 
frail of dust, Wak^d into life by thy enlivening breath? 

4 . Compounding, composition. 

Z67X J. Webster Metalhrr, iii, 4Z Imperfect .. in regard 
of the Compound. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (lyjz) 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, nil is but Repetition of these 
[concords] in Compound with the Eighth, as a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a 'Third. 1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage 
il Z9 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is maae desperately in Love with Alex- 
ander. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1 . Surrey 139 
The Name m this . . District is of Saxon Compound. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1 . xxv. 905 A different com- 
pound of character. 

OonTOUnd (kp-mpaund), rA .2 Anglo- Ind. [Of 
disputed origin, but referred by Yule and Burnell, 
on weighty evidence, to Malay kampong, kampung 
(in Du. ortnog. kam^eng) * enclosure, space fenced 
in * ; also ‘ village, quarter of a town occupied by 
a particular nationality ^ as the ‘ Chinese kam- 
pong' at Batavia. In this latter sense, campon 
occurs in a Pg. writer of 1613. 

Earlier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Pg. 
campanka or F. campagne country, or of Pg. campo field, 
camp. See Yule Anglo- Ind. Ghss. s.v,] 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
(of Europeans) stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. 

Supposed by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early factories in the Malay ArchipelaKO, 
ana to have been thence carried by them to peninsular India 
on the one hand and China on the other. In later times, ic 
has been taken to Madagascar, East and West Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen have penetrated, 
and has b<Mm applied by travellers to the siniilar enclosures 
round native houses. 

1679 Fort St, Geo. Consns. Z4 Apr. (Yule), There the Dutch 
have a Factoiy of a large Compounde. 1696 Bowyeab 
yrnl. Cochin China 30 Apr. (Y.). Their custom-houses of 
which there are three, in a square Compound of about 
too Paces over each way. 1763 Vrrblbt Transi.fr. Persian 
in PkiL Trans. LXIl. 967 Ah Chowdry's compound opened 
[from an Earthquake], and the water.. filled a deep ditch, 
that surroandea his house. 1781 India Gas, 3 Mar. (Y.^ 
Godown usurps the ware-house place. Compound denotes 
each walled space. 1816 * Quis ' Grand Master viii. 939 He 
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duing'd hit coiifw, and toon ha found Tba into Wa own 

con^nd, Maa. SHaawooo Z#4r t iv. 

79 JPrauy thatcmn oottafia ataaoinK in liwa compounda* 
or ya^ bad^ mud with a kind of fonoa* ito 
UviNcaTONB y>wv. xviL yxaHa had aaada tha walla of hia 
compouiid, or courtyaid. aHa C. T. Bucklawb Soc* Lift 
imdiM iii. 51 All tha foctorv-buildinf a naually atand in ona 
compound, .and thia ia in aba almoat aqnal to a amall park. 
OomMumdfobtef It CoMFOviro w. -able.] 

1 1. Accordable, amenble. Oh. 

i6ia CoTOa.y AtcmaMtt compoundabla, accordabla, 
aaraaabla. 

a. Capable of being compounded or combined, 
1674 Grew AmU, PUmts. Ltet i. (xdSa) atr Bodiei 
many, and compoundabla infinita wayi. lOeg w. Taylor 
in Monthfy Mag. Xlll. 113 Gothic words . , ara . . for more 
flexible and compoundabla than thoM of southern origin. 
1870 Abrott Shakt. Grammar §429 Hence * blame*., was 
considered compoundabla with another adjective. 

S. Capable of being commuted for money. 
i860 Dickrns Uneamm* Trav, xiL A penalty of , . five 
pounds, compoundabla for a term of imprisonment. i8lh 
Sir L. (Griffin in Ftrin. Rrv. 1 Oct, 469 Every offence u 
ordinarily compoundabla for money. 

Comj^u'iidedv pfi- a. [f. C ompound v. 4 - -ed'i.] 
1 . Formed by the combination of varions elements 
onthe mixture of various ingredients. 

>887 Shaks. s Hta . IV ^ 1. ii. 8 The braine of thia foolish 
compounded daysman, is not able to inuent any thing, etc. 
sdxa — Hen, F//A 1. i. 13 Whm foure Thron'd ones 
could haue weigh'd Such a compounded one T i66e BAaaow 
Euclid V. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and consequent taken teth as one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself. 1691 Trvon WUd. DUtaitt 10 Sweet com- 
pounded Fooda 1789 Saumdsrs in Phil. Tram*. LXXIX. 
X04 A comMunded mMidne made up of above thirty differ- 
ent ingrecfients. 1874 Savck Comfar, Pkilol. vi. S4x Latin 
and Greek, .possess but few compounded roots in common. 

1 2 . Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 

i6f||j8 Bramhall CoHscer, xi. ss3 If these words be 

considered coniointly in a compounded sense. iTafl Watts 
L^ic 111. iii. I X The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the same Ibing concerning Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense. 
t 3 . Coroponnd, composite, complex. Mostly 
Obs. Cf. Compounded jnttnst : see Compound a. 
2 b. qnot. 1660. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. 1 . 9 Composition pesseth. .from 
thinges simple to thinges more compounded. 1394 Blunds- 
viL Exert, 1. xxix. ^edT 7) 78 If the number be compounded, 
that is to say. consisting of Integrums and Fractions. 1694 
W. Holder Harmony^ TheRe Compounded Con- 

cords are found. .by their Habitude to the Original Concords. 
tTos Maunorhll Jerut. (x79x) xoa There it was that 

Juoas met with his compounaed death. 17x1 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram, 013 A Sentence or Sayi^ is either single 
or compounded. xyW Holland in Phil. Trane. LVIll. 46 
A monthly astronomical clock . . with a confounded pendu- 
lum. i6s4 L. Murray Eng. Gram. fed. 5) 1 . 380 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less ellipticaL 

fb. Archit.^CouvomB. Oh. 

«x839 Wotton Ground Rules Archil. (1676) xx Eight 
Columns of the Compounded Order. 

Ooaipon*ndedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt z.] In 
a conrnounded manner or order ; compositely. 

>793 oMKATON Edy stone Z.. | 38 A set of short balks were 
laid, .upon the next step compoundedly. s8x8 G. S. Faber 
Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . so^ The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly. .Ogeon and simply Geon. 

Compon'ndednasM. [f. as prec. -t- -nbss.] 

Componnded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 371 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Compoundedness of those Notions. 

Oompou'iider. [f. Compound v. + -eb ^ .] One 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb. 

1 . One who makes a compound of ingredients. 
s6aa G. G. Crsai. Praysing uod 8 Their composition . . 
must necessarily presuppose first a compounder. 1837 
Dickens Pichw. xix. To propose another [health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. i8S8 Brewster Newton II. xxv. 
373 The most ignorant compounder of simples. 1883 Da. E. 
Downes in Ri}. Calcutta Missionary Con/. 414 In a large 
Hospital . . a native Doctor, two Compounders, and a Steward 
. . would be required. Ibid. 4x6 The compounders . . give out 
the medicines. 

1 2 . One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
rels ; reproachfully, a compromiser. Obs. 

s^ Tonstall Ssrm. Palm Sund. Ci8fl3) 73 I^tell warre 
hath ben in. .Christendome, but the byrnhopof Rome, .hath 


ben a styrrer of it * . seldome any compqunde 
Lambarde Eiren. 1. ii. <i6oa) xo, 1 wish him to be, as wel 

^ rn ^ A -.r • 


inder of it. s||8x 


the peace. 

Shelton Quiz. iv. xix. (ifiss) X84 They held it to bee the 
best course to. . bee compounders of peace and amit^ between 
Sancho Panca and the Barber, lya# Swift Drapier's Lett. 
vU,Softners, sweetners,eoinpQundei's, and emedient^mongers. 

b. Hist. A name given (r iGgi) to those 
who wished for a restoration of James II under 
guarantees for the constitution and with a general 
amnesty. 

>778 J* Macphbrson Or/g. Papem I. 445 His friends in 
Britain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
were known by the name of compounders. 1817 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (X876) 111 . XV. xsy The Jacobite faction was 
divided between compounders and oon-oompounders. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 385. 

8. One who compouikU for a liability, debt, or 
charge ; one who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one who pays a lump sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to which he is liable. 

154a in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oeford 167 Thomas 
Malynson shall have. .the. .place of a Chamberleyn ,. as a 
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Ugioua Houses norie CoiapDtiiidws For th^ honid AotloBi 
of the Fooaden. sy8i BrU^ Mmg^ IV. 175 CoufimmAm 
neglecring . . to pay toefar e om po wt ion-money. ifops Aci 
a*3 cioo I s Any pefsoo oompeunding for tithas 

. .or. .any tanaut ofauyiOM. . let a ee or ceamounder* t8M 
Pedi MaUG. ao July 14/1 A c o mp ou n der of foloiiy , . and a 
suborner of falee testimony* 

b. Grand Ftity Compmmderti in the Uni- 
versitv of Oxford, proceeoeri or inceptors who 
paid higher feet for their dmees in consideratiem 
of btiDf possessed of an mdependent income. 
(Abolished in 185.^. Bnrke^s use is erroneous,) 
s6Ba Wood L(/e (X848) 045 Bhdiop Brideoake’s son of 
Trinity to be M.A., five terms given to him, and to go out 
^and compounder. 169s — Peuii Oxen. an. xsn 1 . 665 


, — Peuii Oxen. an. xsn 
ird Parker a compounder, or one that payad double or 


treble feet for his Degree, as having a temporal estate. 1914 
Aylifpb l/nh. Oj/m tii. i. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders In politicks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state, sl^ G. V. Cox Recoil. 
OjfordwA, *Have yoUj^sooa year oryour ownT' if'yas* 
. . ^tben yon are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.* If under 300 a year and above the Prooeeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid tot. Bd. more. 
CompoiL'Xldintft vbl. eh. In 4-6 oompown-, 
oompounlng. action of the vb. Compound 
in its various senses. Committee for eompmnding 
(17th c.): see Compound v. 35 b. ; compounding 
of felony ; see ibid. 9. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xvL (s49S\ gas Com- 
pownynge of contrary thynges is welle of corruprion. r tgap 
WoLSBv in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. X03 11 . 5 la the makyng 
and compownyng whereof. iS4a Boordb Dyetary xiiL 
(1870) ado What they dyd gomole togyther without trewe 
compoundynge. s6ei Deacon & Walker (titUU Dialogicall 
Discourses of Spirits and Divels . . for the peacable emn- 
pounding of the late strong Controversies. 1709 Swift 
Adv. Reiif. Wks. 1735 II. 1. 09 Like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice. 1709 Blackstonx Comm. IV. x. 
X34 Compounding of felony., formerly was bald to make 
a man an accessory : but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonmenL a 1843 Hooo Tale Truant ix, Deaf to 
verbs, add all their compoundings. 

Componudlnffp //f- a. That compounds; 
t constituent, component {obs.'). 

X37X Diggbs Pantom. iv. x. Y [j. The side of dodecaedron 
. . hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 167a Grrw Anat. Plants. Idea Philos. Hist. 
I p Of their Compounding Parts. 1748 Hartlrv Observ. 
Mass I. L X7 The extreme Smallness of the compounding 
Vessels. 1737 Mrs. £. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Fr. 

I. 41 Like a compounding creditor, you must accept ot 
quantity for quality. 

CcrmponndaieBB. [f* Compound a. + -nebb.] 

Quality of being compound. 

1788-74 Tucker^/. Nat. (xSss^ I. 3x4 Issue being joined 
upon its simplicity or compoundness. 1801 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XII. 581 Water is not like acid .. its very 
compoundness is still desirable. 

ComponudreBB. [f. Compounder ; lee -ess.] 
A female compounder : f A. that settlei quarrels 
{oh .) ; b. that compounds mixtures. 

1640 Howell Vocal Forrest 9 Arbitxatrix and compound- 
ress of any quarrell that may intervene. 1844 Blachw, 
Mag. LVI. 706 We . . tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress. 

Coniprfodor (kpmprfid 5 «*j). Also oompR-, 
oompi-, oompo-, oompezidor(e. [a. Pg. com- 
prador buyer:— late L. compardtdr-om, agent-n. 
f. comparare to provide, purchase (in Pg. comprar 
to purchase, buy^, f. com- together + par&rt to 
famish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East.] 

1 1 . Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 
ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase necessaries and keep the household ac- 
counts : a house- steward. Obs. in India. 

x6x3 R. Cocks Diary. Johan ( xBBs ) I. 19 (V.) The Hol- 
landers. .thrust their comprador <or cats buyer) out of dores 
for a lecherous knave, xyxx C Lockybr Trade in India 
X08 Eveiy Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose 
Business it w«ato buy in Provisions and other Necessarys. 
>773 S' Ives Voy. 50 (Y.) Comfidore. the office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such as fruit, etc. 1789 1. Munro Narrative 07 (Y.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at a, and Kitchen-boy at i pa|^a. 
i8so WiLLiAMiON E. India Vade-m. 1 . 870 (V.) Tm Com- 
padore. .acts asjMrveyor. 

2 . Now, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European estaolishments, and 
especially in houses of business, both as head of 
the staff of native employes, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers. (The 
Chinese name is mdi-pan ‘purveyor’*) 

1840 Mountain Mem. (1857) x^(Y,) About xo days uo. . 
the Chinese . . kidnapped our Compendor. _ s86j| Daily 


foctotum, middleman, and oassionally a tyrant, 
f Co*3lipr0Oa3lt, a. and sb. Oh. rare* [ad. 
L. compreednt-em. pr. pple. of cotnprecdti : see 
next.] A joint suppliant. 

xte4 F. W HITE Repl. Fisher b88 To be Comprecants, 
and to m^e intercession to God on our behaUe. 


OoMnMeaMoBO^piAF'Jte). [sALmm** 

nwyia 

oonuun, £4M»-+/r««irrto pny. laOr. «m»> 
A {myina: taatthcr. mt mw^eation. 
^18 Jackson OniNif vui. Kvm. vni* 38 The com- 
pracatUNis of tbe oxviUth pimitt. iflil Baasituu* Sthism 
guarded aget. N, And for qm Intaieearion * * of lhs SalotB* 
A compraouion both the GredaiMi asd ws do allow: 
an ultiiaate Invocation both tha Oreetaiis and ws detest* 
s88s WiLKiNB Gift ef Prayer xvil (Uk Nsstiodspm^u 
against evU succeed compteoatloa for that whfeh is 
good. sOiM J. H. Newman ApM. x8i, 1 ^imsd, in 
of who woujo, that he might bold In the AxMillcaB Church 
a eomprecatioo with the Sidnu with Btamhsu. 
Oomprehenoff* -oian» obs. If* CoimuuBMNMx 

-BION* 

Oomprdiffiad (kpmprAcnd), o. [ad. L. corn^ 
prehond-in to grasp, seise, comprise, f. com^ -f 
prehendihre to seise. The Fr* repr. of the it* ii 
comprtndro (cf. Comfbsmd) ; but OF. had also 
comprekonder as a learned adaptation of the L., 
which may have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses In Eng. was not 
that of the original development in Latin : soma senses, as 
a, appeared early through iiteralUm of translRtion : och^ 
as L because a word was wanted for such at tbe lima, 
while there was no such want in sense x.)] 

I. To seise, grasp, lay hold of, catch, 
tl. tram. To lay hold o^ to seise, to grasp; 
to * catch *, entrap. Obs. 

[Of late and rare occurrence.] 

tfBh Cecil in Neal Hist. Purit. (1731) I. 4t6 The Inqui- 
sition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and trap their priests. 1849 Jbr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 
RePentemee | 7 Thourii thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shalt be comprehended of immortality. 
i6s(b Bulwbr Anthropomet. si8 Thay .. comprehend tha 
Veins about the throat. 

t b. As an illiterate blunder for Appbemekd. 
1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. iii. a$ You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men. Ibid. m. v. 50 Our watch sir haue indeede 
conmrehended two aspltious persons, 
t m- To overtake, come up with and seise. Obs. 
[A literalism of translation.] 

igBa WvcUF PkitiOp. iii xt, I sue if on ony manor I 
schid comprehende (Vulg. comPrehendam. Gr. xaraAd^w] 
and in wlmt thing 1 am comprehendid of Crist Jhesu. 1337 
N. T. (Cyenev.)iw., 1 folowe, If that 1 may comprehenoo 
that for whose sake I am comprehended of Christ lesus. 
iAmTofskll Four/, BeasttKtbjit 361 If any man do begin 
to follow after either of them, .he is not able to oompreboid 
or attain them with a Horse. 

t b* To overtake or attain to (something aimed 
at) ; to compass, accomplish. Obs. 

In i48<^rh. * ainLattempt , or * undertake, take In hand 
€ xw XoNBUCH GreUl xxxvL 638 Neuera myht OUmpre- 
bende no \MS, In] Mannes Miht Swich Anotbir tombe to 
Make. ^148$ Dighy Myst, (xBBs) Mary Magd. 446 Your 
servant to be, I wold comprehende. xm Flbmino Pemop. 
Epist. 61 For that whiche I woa not able to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche, ibid. 073 
Such, .are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. 

t8. ohsol. To catch hold and grow, as a graft 
Obs. [SoinL.] 

c 1400 Pallad on Hush, iv. 37 Graffjmg nygh the grounde 
Is b^t, ther easily thai comprehende. Ibid. v. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts] wel must comprehende. 

IL To li^ hold of with the mind or senses. 

4 . irons. To grasp with the mind, conceive fully 
or adequately, understand, ' take in ’• ( App. the 
earliest sense in English.) 

iw Hamfolk Pr. Conec. 7463 parfor swa many payns 
tylle kam salle falle pat na witt may comprehende pam alle. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. iv. 165 [Resoun] comprebendeb by 
an vniuersel lokyngc pe commune spece [^^mwi] pet u in 
- . « - . Goddis 

_ Aar. Hamil- 

. ^ ~ crede can nocht 

be comprehendit be natural reasone. 1803 Bacon Adff. 
Learn. 1. To King, Able to compass and comprehend the 
greatest inatcerS(Wid nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
tne least 1808 Donne Semn. x Cor. xiii. xs To comprehend 
is to know a thing as well as that thing can be known. 
x’MA Voung Centaur L Wks. X757 IV. 1x5 Those things 
which our hands can grasp, our understandings cannot 
comprehend. 184B Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. xsa Those, .do 
not comprehend the real nature of the critia 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts vii. Voices are calling us to some 
great effort. .But we do not comprehend their meaning yet 
b. with obj. clause. 

sM 7 Hoofer Deeiar, Christ viii, Mari . . could not com- 
pmend how Christ was made roan in here bety. 1771 
Junius Lett, xivi 846, I cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed. 1830 Prescott Peru II. 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre. 1839 Mill Liberty iiL 
(1865)33/1 The majority .. cannot comprehend why those 
ways Mould not be good enough for everybody, 
o. To understand (a person). 

x86e Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 171, I expressed a hope that 
he did comprehend me. s888 Sheldon tr. Flauhert’s 
Salammbb x6 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
crowded around her. 

6. To grasp, take in, or apprehend with the 
lenses, esp. sight. [L. comprehendere visu.! 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. iv. 164 pa touchlnae cfiuip and 
conioignep to pe rounde body and . . comprbhendip by parties 
^ roundenesse. /foV/. pewit comprehendip. .pe figure of 
pe body of ^ man pat is establissed in be mateie subiect. 
X73a Pope Ess. Man t. 19s Say what tne um, were finer 
optics giv'n, To inspect a inite, not comprehend the heav'n- 
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Howkujb //a/. Jemtn. Ut. 14 11 m vtaionofTaMMOOiild 
• . conprelMiid tlw faidjr at hex OHOBittiit ia the cafUa. 

UL To take in, oampiiK, mclude, conUm. 
f 6 . To lay hold of ail the pouite of (any ihinf;) 
• 1 ^ iiicliHle them within the coinpaas ol a deterip- 
tion or €xi>reMion ; to embrace or describe aum- 
marily; summarize ; aum up. Ohs. 

c ijfe Cm A(K* 4ta Detht Bi^umcke 903 , 1 haue no wytte tliat 
kail nuffyiM To comprcbeoKlc Uir b^uiie. c SJ74 — Antd, 

L Arc. 83 And ulionly if site shat be coiii|irehmded, la 
r oe nij^ie no-thing been amended. 1^ Wycup £>00. 
vii. I Ibe Yb 4 oafi..he wrytynige oompr e ae n dide in ehoit 
word, 1611 hvnJt^Hpm. xiii. 9. idea JiACOM Aw., Emfirt 
(Arb.) w AU preceptee concertiynx kiuge«« are ia eaact 
compreTiendedi in those two Kemembrances. 

7. To ineJude or comprise in a treatise or dis- 
course ; now more usually said of tlie book, etc. 

ijIBb WrCLtr e Macc. ii. 94 I'o nbnqEge in to 00 boke, 
thuif us oomprebendid of laMm of Cyrenen in fyue liokie. 
■441 Tft. hhtr. (.SuftecB Soc.) 139 A sonse of mcme that is 
comprehend ia my wyJl. r im Ki^ngpconrU 366 in 
Hart. E. /\ P, II, 107 In this bol» 1 cannot comprehende . . 
y** sege oTKone. 15M H aki.uyt V tty, 1 1. Titfe-p., The second 
VoInnM oompneheodesh the principall Navigations, .to the 
Sooth, ipap HKAana Collect, lOaf. Hist. Soc . ) 1 1 . 959 •Tit 
a auMt pintiicious Hook, oompreliendinx ecveral strange 
Doctrinea. sled Af§A, yiytL, XIX. 967 fourth chapter 
comprehends ; ist, 'Ihe Chief aflecitons, etc. 

b. To include in scope, application, or meaning, 
r CHAtfcn Pmrjum’s 7 . p 447 In {w aamc of H 
neiguboure is comprehended his eiiemya igad Pilgr. 
Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 170 Comprehendyng. .in our priwcr 
all the chirdie of enrisdanite. Moklkv Intrpd. Mm. 

3 These two. .though they be both comprehended vnderone 
sdS> Hosnss Levratk. 11. xxvii. 15A Poore, obscure, 
and simple men, comprehended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 1717 CpjL Bee. Penn. HI. Tlieir .. Circa m* 
stances^ are not Comprehended withui the terms of his 
Majesties Proidamacoii. 1869 T.vku. Amtia. Man 6 A 
single twm^ to comprehend liotn divisions of the., period, 
o. To include in the same catei^ory. 
iTfi Jamk Austkn Ah. (1833) TI. xv. 903 

Pm from comprehendiog him or his sister 111 their father s 
misconduct. 

8 . Of a space, period, or amount : To take in, 
contain, comprise, ui elude, 
saps Gowaa c #s^ 111 . 117 I'he si^es . . Eche after other 
. .The aodiaque comprehendeth witiiiii his cercic. laya 
CovKBUuu.s a CArtm. iL 6 The heaiiens of all heaueas maye 
not cumprehende him. 1944 Blunmbvii. Extre, 1. v. (ed. y) 
14, 5 is ooiaprahended iu 48, o times, ados Bacom Adtu 
Lpm»n,y vii, 1 4 The age which pASM>d..ooinprelieodiiig a 
succession of six princes 1679 Hoaaita OJyety iv. As 
auich as both his liands could comprehend. 1734 tr. RpUin's 
Ant, JfisL (1837) 1 . I. 179 Egypt comprehended anciently 
..a prodigious number of cities. 18^ Tatt & Stewakt 
Unwetn unin. ii. | 86. 96 *l*he visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of Cod. 
b. iramf, and 

e 1374 Chaucpm Trpytm lit. 1638 As muche loye as herte 
may oomprebendc. 164a Pbrsins Pro/, Bk, tv. | a6i 
Every exchange com^hends in it a condition. s6fo 
Milton P. L, v. 505 Enjoy Your fill what happiness tlus 
happie state Cun comprehend, lyij GunrJioH No. z P 5 
All sorrows . . are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. 1897 H. Raao Lect, Ettr. Poets ii. 77 Tlie higher 
works of art comprehend a funcTuf intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible. 

9. To encloae or include in or within limits. 
c L»n/ran/t Cirurg. (MS. A.) lai pe..dne pelewc 
. stchal comprehende )ie tweie wute A oynde hem faste. 
s 1400 Tkrot Kin^ Co/njcne 55 Seynt Elene comprehendide 
Ms hille of Caluane aod^ sepulcre of Crist and o^er holy 
Haas in one faire chirohe. 1939 Cov^oalb Pew. xxx. a 
W ho hath comprehended y' waters in a garment? igpu 
l>aATTo« Legends 111. 439 Some swelling oource tWboM 
plentte none can cotnpralieod ui boundslL s66a Brooks 
^‘ 4 x. li. 178 As able to compreliend the aea in a cockle- 
ahell. lyti y Mooax Puw See. It. nrpH L vii. 73 I'p 
comprehend it within their dominiona. 

b. To include in a meaiareinent oreatinuite ; 
to take into account 

1641 Evrlvn Diary za Nov., The church was. .Bo [foote? 
ill height, without comprehending the cover. <791 Bubkk 
A A/. JPhigsWkx. VI. 96 We mean to comprehend in our 
Circulation both the value of the thing parted with, end the 
value of the thinif received in exchange. 

10. To contain as a line or surface ; toiaicompass ; 
esp. in Gm09l 

B999 Coverhaub a dnws. iv. 3 A raetelyne of thirtie 
cumtes mifhte oomMhende it aboute. 1970 BiLLiNoaLxv 
Enciid %.iSnlf. xxi. 4 Voder lesse then three lines, can tw toure 
be comprehended. 1571 Dicoica Pemtom. iv. xxiii. ETe y, 
loaaaedrona oomprehendyng c ub es Bide h double in power 
to his oomprahended Octi^rons aide. 1717 BiEaiuuJcv 
Tour lisdy ai Jan., There was some externid wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillaim. 1764 Rrii> Inqmry vi. 

• 9 wka. 1. K47/B I'he visible angle compndiended under 
two visible right Uoes c i8ga Rmdim. Na»ig. CWeale) 153 
The upright pieces, .which comprehend the panels. 

b. I'o encloae or have wiLhin it ; to contain ; to 
lie around. ? Ohs. 

1631 Waevoa Anc, Fun. Mon. 10 A flat mocatoDe, com- 
prehending the aasne of the defunct. »IR T. Hrkrkrt 

Treso. 183 Full of goldeu coloured Cloves . . each of which 
commehends a white bone. t66o Stubmv Marmedt Mag. 
I. a The Air, compreheading the 1807 G. Chalmorb 

Cntedania L z. ii. 80 A atona coffin, comprehending a human 
skeleton. 

IV. flL ?To take (together^. Ohs. rars, 
rs49| D^hy AfysL, Maty Magd. 419 We are ryth glad 
we haue yow hare Ower oovnaell togethyr to comprehend. 
CowprffiheTldw. rmrs. prec. 4- -XB A.] 
One who comprehends. 


sMCkaiviav HfsiswiwTo Rdr., Oreait eampreliendcn . . 
of the Greek elcmtioii. layi Comrorra intdL SyH. 1. w. 
639 Truth 19 bigger thacn our mindB, and are. .are radier 
ampreheadefu thu oomprehenden thereof. 

CoaiprffilMWidilllffi (i^pribe^ib'l), «. mre. 
[f. as i^c. 4- -IXLK.] Compc^ensible. 

1817 Mchtmah Ptase PmH. Rejorm Pref. eep The dttater 
of argumaota oomprehendihle under the eommon appeUa- 
Cion of the a m s mnhm d sm/epjtcio ad se^dofySMn, 
Oonmene'nding, vht. ih. [i. as prec. 4- 
-IMO The action ol the vb. CoMPRBHBNn. 

ii88 wiLKma Rent Ckar, n. i. f 5. 39^ 1730 A. Goaomi 

Ms^eit Asm^itJL 1 The well compreneading the Nature 
of such Structures, is no lets entertaining than useful. 

Comprahe^nding, ///. n. [H as prec. 4- 

-INO *.j That comprehends. 

1667 Psimatt City A C. Buildor i6i A Right Ai^ 
Triangle ABC^ wh^ compreheudiog aides are BA^ BC* 
>833 G. S. Fabbs Xecst/it. A/ost, 8a I'he name of blas- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 


phemy ttsejr, like ttie whole comprehending book ox tlia 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language. 

Hence OonprabamAiagljr in a compre- 

hending manner, intelligently, knowingly. 

■866 CmtomO. Rett. H. ^8 We have seen an old . . horse 
..look tenderly end half compreliendingty on its master. 
1884 Miss Eddy in Ckicago Advance 18 l>ec. 834 Mim 
Maraold nodded comprehendingiy, wUh a little laugh, 
t Comprehe'xulleas, a. Ohs, ran, incompre- 
hensible. 

1699 W. Bassk Pastorals <«d. Collier), Hew great and 
comprehend les is tlic minde 1 

t Comprehe^nse. Ohs. In 5 , 7 -henoa, 6 
{Sc.) -henas. [a. OF. comprihsnsc^ ad. L. type 
*comfirehenta^ from pa. pple. of cam/rdkesuUfn to 
CoMPREHXlW.] 

a. Meaning comprehended ; signification, b. 
Thing comprehended, o. Grasp, comprehension. 

c 1470 HABOiNoCAnns. lxxix. ii. Letters. .Of whtche this 
the wurdca and comprehence At folowetk no we. 1949 Sc. 
Act* Maty (1814) 42^-6 (Jam.1 Quhatsumeuir the kicigts 
maiestie or tiie parliament of Scotland sail oom|mhend 
geoeralie or apedalie, it iaIIm addU that gif the samin com- 
pre^nsa deteyne or withhakl ony land, .from the kineis 
maistie. .the samin compreheniia sail nocht enjoye the 
benefite of that comprehensioune. 1604 Prick bt JJonors 
Fame (1881) 94 His quicke conceit and Wisdumes com- 
prehence. 

CompralieilJdbility (kpmpr/henslbilfti). [f. 
next: cf< mod.F. £omprihensibiliti,\ Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

1769 Lawtr. Behmrds Myst. Mstgmum xxiv. (1779^ 144 An 
external Comprehensiveness; in which Comprehensibility 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 W. 


external Comprehensiveness; in which Comprehensibility 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 W. 
KoRBirra Loomer.om Nou 69 The deeper interest we have in 
their comprehenHibility. 1887 SftretaUtr wB Vint. 421/9 A 
combination of brevity and compre h eosihility is by uo means 
an easy thing to achieve. 

CknniirallffillBible (kpmpr/bemsTbM\ a. [ad. 
L. comprehmsihil-im, f. com^kens^ ppl. stem of 
tvmprtkend^-ihre : see Compeehibd and -blb. Cf. 
roou.F. comprehensible (earlier amtprehensahU).'\ 
Capable of being comprehended. 

1. That may be comprised or contained. 

1589 Mobs Heresyos t. Wks. lai/s He is not comprehen- 
ayble nor drcumscribed no where. Bacon Adv. 

Loam. IL u. II An argument oompreheuibla within the 


promise to be ooniprehensibie under them. 

2. That may be grasped : f a. seusibly ; Palpable. 
s«79 Nobtn Plutarch b6i Things sot comprehensible, 
andwithottt body. 

b. mentally ; Conceivable, intelligible. 

1998 Floek) Com/rehoMsiidie, oomprehensible, that may be 
comprehended, a 1631 Donne Selections (1840) x8i Itu 


comprehended, a 1631 Donne Selections (184CO x8i Itu 
apprehensible by sense, and not comprehensible by reason. 
1819 Scribkleomania 948 To render tlie sulnect compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity. 1844 H. H, Wilson Brii. 
India 1. vL 1 . 395 For reasons not easily compreheosible. 

Oompraha'iiaibleimBa, comprehensible Quality. 

1869 H. Mobb ExF 7 E^ist. Pref. (TJ, Whicn facility 
and comprehensibleneu must needs improve the luefulness 
of these exposidons very considerably. 

CompralianBibly (kpmpribe'nsTbli), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LT ^.] In a oomprelieosible nianner. 

■758 in Johnson (with qtiot. from I'illotnom, where it 
occurs in 06. 1671 for comprehensively of Vikm 1714]. 1887 
Sat, Rev. s Mar. 337 He undertakes aothing that hecaooot 
carry out dearly and comprehcMibly. 

CompreliensioXL(kpmpTl^*nj3n>. In 5 -oion. 
[ad. L. com^hensidn'em a seizing, oomprisiug, n. 
of action 1. comprehetidln to CoMPaxHKND. Cf. 
F. comprehension (15U1 c. in Littrd), which may be 
the origin of some l^g. uses ] 

I. Inclusion, comprising. 

1. The action of compri^endlng, comprising, or 
including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prehcncM or comprised in a treatise, claarificatioo. 


description, premsition, etc. 

sut Wyatt Defince Vlflu. (i86i> p. xxxviii, I should wwh 
. that the king should be left out of the oomprehenskm. 


■948 COMPRXHCMBI]. 19^ T. WiiaoN Rhoi, t Cues- 
CicMu are called infinite, whidie. are propoiuHled* without 
ootnpreheniioo of time, place, and peraooe. 1997 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol V. XX. 6 In the Old Testament there n a doae com- 
prehension of the New, in the New an open discovery of tha 
Old. 1844 M iLTON Ednc.'Wkt.i 1847)98/1 A better education, 
in extent and coraptehenaaon Ur morefauge. 1791 JornbimI 


Rmmhter No. 173 F 7 The enetdlme of n phmbm i B oaa i a H 
..in the oomprebmaaon of Bomeobviooa and uaelal truth ia 
a lew words, ifigl J. IfAnTamtAU SttuUes Chr. 173 If an 
the one we aee hnnmniiy at haed-quaftem In Simo^ in the 
other weaee it at heid^qumten ha oane^rvdasMiNa. 

b. Jthet. (Sec quota.) 

■ B B | T. Wilson Rkel, T07b, Comprehension ia when 
borne the above refaeraed figurea If. e, Repettdoti and Coai-: 
version) are. .nied. so that Iwthe one first worde must ofie 
be rehersed, and likewise ol one lest wotde. IVhat winneth 
the hartes of men! Libevalitie. What coocinueth tha 
estate of a king ? Liberaittie, etc. 1797 51 Chambbss Cycl, 
Comprthomsion^ a trope, or figure, wlicreby the xuune of a 
whole is put for a part ; or that of a part for a whole. 1999 
JoKHsoN cues Harrio. 

O. Eng. Hist. Ecclesiastical inclusion ; the 
inclusion of Nonconforiiiists withiu the E^bliahed 
Church by eulaigiug the terms of eccledaaticat 
communion. 

i667<fi Psrva Diary 5 Feh., An Act of ComprehenBion la 
likely to paM this Parliament for admitting of all persuariona 
in religion to the public observation m their particular 
worship. x88o Baxter Catk, Commum. (1664) >3 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by. . a Comprehension. X7|8 
Neal Hist. Pnrit. IV. 977 The conferenoe between tne 
Spisoopal and Presbyterian Divines about a Comprehen- 
sion. z8a8 Lamb Let. to B. Bssrton $ Dec, J am for a 
comprehension, as divines call it ; but so as that the Church 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to the silent 
Meeting-house, zte Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 495 
The pertinacity with which the High Church party . . 
fused even to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension. 

2. The ^ulty or quality of comprehoffiding; 
iocluBive force ; oompieheiisiTeoesB. 

i6k4 Seloem Titles Hon. 79 Those names . . are of modi 
naiTOwer comprehension, ijog Stahmotb Pampkr. 1 1 1 . 51 5 
I'he Love or God . . is of vast Comprehension. ■TTP'Ai 
JoMivaoH L. /*., Drydon Wka. II. 387 The affluence and 
oomprefaension of our language is. .diqilayed in our poetical 
timnwtions of Ancient Writera 1879 Jowsrr Plato (od. e) 
11 . jy Words . . of the widest oomprehension, or ratiier ex- 
lending to the whole duty of a good and honoumble man. 

f 8. A comprebeoEive arraugemeut, summation, 
summary of ax\y matter. Obs. 

c t6oa KocBBE(J.)f We moat, .fix on this wiae and religious 
aphorism in my text, as the sum nod compre^nsion of alL 
1650 Pearson Creed To Kdr., The Creed . . is a brief com- 

S renension of the objects of our Christian faith. 1684 T. 

uxNET Tk. Earth II. 908 That grand idea, .is the treasmy 
and comprehension of all knowledge. 

4. Logic. The sum of the attributes comprehended 
in a notion or concept ; intension. 

1709 Watts Ixsgic 1. liL 1 3 In universal Ideas it is proper 
to consider their Comprehension and their Kx^nsion. vM 


to consider their Comprehenston and their Extension, sro 
Sir W. Hauilixin viii, The Internal Quantity of a 

notion, ^ts Intension or Comprehension, is nnade up of . . 
the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought. 1885 VKirai fmstit. Logic 1 23B 
In Compreliensioo, the individual . . contains a sum of 
attributes. 

II. Mental grasping, Understanding. 

6. The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind; understanding. 

T 15. . Chester PI. (Shaka Soc.) 10 For crafte nor for 
cuninge, [Caslte never comprehencion. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. 111. 99 Ifonatt, IntelligeDce, which they make 
to be a comprehension of the first principes of Science. 1709 
Butler Serm, Pref. Wks, 1874 1 1 . 8 1 he title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy oom- 
prriieasion. tjho Burke Late State Nation Wks. 1849 I. 
109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre- 
hension of the publick interesL z88a Brsamt All Sorts 
zzo No men are so solemn . . as the dull of comprehension. 

6. The mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have) : an adequate notion, 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixiii. Iz The comprehension 
which she hath of God. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
I. X. 39 Mechanicke and vulgar heads ascend not unto suck 
comprehensiooa i8ei Med, fml. V. 499 A subject of 
which ho has not the most distant comprehension. 187E 
H. Spencbb First Prine. z. iv. | 93. 70 What has dbanged 
your state from one of perplexity to one of oomprehensiou t 
Mod. To attain to a full coniprenension of the subject. 

7. The faculty of grasping with the mind, power 
of receiving and contaiaitq; ideas, mental grasp. 

Nzfifia Hrvlin Laud 1. szx A work., not to be enter- 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, ns were 
ascribed unto him . . by one of the Peers R7|6 BoTUm 
Anal. I. vii, A scheme, or constitution, beyond our com- 
prabension. 7795 Rosoob Lorentodd Medici x, Exhibiting 
. .depth of penetration . .and comprehension of mind. 

H. B. Wheatley How to Caiaiegue 3 To think that every 
thtngis to be bit^ht down to the comprehemdon of the fool, 
t ill* 8 l Physical grasping, compression. Obs. 
M More Antid. Atk. u. iL Philos. Writ. (1712) 49 
Such a comprehension of the Perticle [of air] as there is in 
the hairs of a lock of Wool. 176B Sterne Sent. Joum, 
(1778) 1. S4, 1 must have made aome slight efibrts toward a 
closer oomprehension of her hand. 

tComprehamilionRlpa. Obs. rare. [Iprec. 
4 - -AL.] Of, peitaining to, or tending to compn- 
henrion; oompreliensivc. 

1673 H. Stubbs Further Vind. DuHlFWar 63 Any 
Geoerel and Comprehennonal course. R. L'EsTRaNos 
Antto. Due. 37 m Comprehensional a Chmity, that AH 
Christians . . may go to Heaven, Hand in Hand. Hid. 46 
A Remiutioa . . betwixt the CnmprehfPsioaal Church-^ 
Englaml-Men, and the DisBeoterB. 

CoMTOehffimdv (kpmpr/he nsiv), a. [fd. L. 
comprenensiP-us, f. camiprehem- ppL atem zvav- 
prekend/n : aee Comersbiwd and -ite. Cl mod. 
F. cdmprikmsif^ -we.J 
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L gm. Cfaftrmoterized by ocMBptclieiifloii ; liaTfaiff 
the iittfihote of eompiiii^ or lodudli^ much ; « 
lam content or icope. 

Sbldbn Tiiln Prof., Then it the CiulUiBiui defi- 
nition of k enough oompreheneiu«. iM T. Srhcbb Logkk 
atj 'llie comprehettiioe irhole» ieonited h et iwu in e the chiDge 


nitioti of k enough oompreheneiu«. iM T. Srhcbb Logkk 
atj 'llie compreheBaine irhole» iaonited h et Hu an e the chinge 
oomnnehended therein, adgg-fie STAMbBV Hitt. PkHtt* Ct^x) 
a Hia Aim ia more Coinpreljtenaive. 1709 BBMueunr /"A 
Vithn ]>ed.. The moat noble, pteeaeat, and comfueheoaiva 
of eil the aenaea. step-io Coueridgb Frimd (1865) ax 
Happineaa (or, lo uae a . . more oomprehenaive terra, aolid 
wellbeing^, ifim Ruskin Stn. Lmmpt t The reply was aa 
conciae aa it waa comprehendve— * know what you have to 
do. and do it*. tSysJowsTT PUUo (ed a) IV. 124X0001- 
prehenaive aurvey of the phikamphy of Plato, 
b. Incliuive of\ embracing. 
a I6i7 R- Lovkoav Lttt. (1663) 244 fA) Tongue, .oooipre. 
heiiaive of auch rich and rational expressiona. ifipt Kay 
Creaiitn t. <17041 190 Plant thee Orcharda . . in such order 
as may be . . moat coiaprehenMve of Plants. 1710 Goioom 
& Trbnchabo Jndt/, iPhig No. aa (1728) woo Charity it 
self, which is comprdiensive of all the Vertuea. site Bailby 
Pest us (1854) 13a O Heaven, .comprehenaive of alllira 
o. Sometimes with the enlarged sense : Contaiii- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 

x46a Parva Dinry 17 Aug., The Lorda Prayer. .In Whoae 
comprehenaive words we sum up all our imperfect deairee. 
1684 Eabl Roscomm. Ew. TretHsL Pirst se But who did 
ever in French Authora see IIm compreneaaivo English 
Energy? 

2 . Characteriaed by mental compxehension : a. 
that gi^ps or underatands (a thing) fully. 

x6a8 DdNNK Serm. x Cor. xiii. xa A comprehenaive know- 
ledge of God it (our knowledge] cannot be. asfiAx Bp. 
Moumtaou Acts 0 Mon. (1641^ 27 Comprehenaive know- 
ledge, .ia no part cd* our Indowmenta f6^ Galb Crt. Genm 
tiles II. IV. 294 Comprehensive knowledae u that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far os it is intelligible, is knowen. 
1784 CowpBR Task v. a^i A comprehensive taculty that 
graspe Great purposes with earn. 

b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 

X700 Dryden Pr^. to Fables Wka. (Globe) 501 He [Chaumr] 
must have been a man of a most wondeiful comprehenaive 
nature. lyax Lett./r. Mis/s JmL <1732) II. is6 These 
very philosophical comprehensive Men. x8iB Jaw, MiiX^nV, 
/na/a Pref. ir note, Ine superiority of the comprehenaive 
student over the partial observer, a 1843 Soitthby /nseript, 
xxxii, One comprehenaive mind All ovoaeeing and per- 
vading all. ^ 

8. Lope. Intensive. I 

tyas Watts 1. vi. $ 9 {hendinp Of a comprehendve I 
Conception of Things, and of Abstraction. Rbid ! 

Intell. Powers v. i. V^s. 390/a It is an axiom in l^c— that ^ 
the more extensive any general term is, it it the leas compre- 
hensive. also BAVNKa Hew Analytic 72 sto/e, (The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for it prooeeda from the 
concrete to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
to a leaa. 

CompreheilBiyely Ocpmpr/he'nsivli), adv, 
[f. prec. + -LT ^.] In a comprehensive manner. 

x6a8 Donnb Serm. t Cor. xiii. xa Our knowledge cannot 
be so dilated, nor God condens^ and contracted so, aa Chat 
we can know him. .comprehensively. x8bo Fostei In L(/o 
k Corr. (1848) II IX To state the fact and the truth com- 
prehensively. 18B5 L*pol Dash Post 7 May a/S A raeaeure 
dealing oomprehenaively with the subitet of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

Oomprehmsd^eiiBaiB (k^pr/hensiviite). [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the quality of comprising or including much. 

163s SiiELFORD Five Treat. x88 The nnivcrsalitte and 00m- 
prehenaivenease of God’s will. 1890 I4OCKB Hum. Used. iv. 
vi. (1695) 333 General Truths . . by their comprehensiveness 
..eji large our view, and shorten our way to Knowledge. 
X791 Burkb App. JVkigs Wka. VI. aaa In learning, leDse^ 
energy, and comprehensiveness it is fully cqyual to all the 
modern dissertations. 1883 HarpePs Mag. Feb. 473/x The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is aurpriaing. 

b. spec. Breadth of intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness. 

s^ Cavb Ecclesiastici, Basil ai8 The quickneaa and 
comprehenaiveneas of his Parts, vrp/^ Jonmsom Riusolas 
xxvui. 8x Those, whose accuracy of ramark, and compre- 
henaiveneas of knowledge, made their auffragea worthy of 
regard. 1873 Symohdi Grk. Poets ii. 37 Nothing ia more 
remarkable about Exnpedoclaa than hia venauUty and 
comprehenaivenesf. 

tCompralie*&BOr. Ois. [Amt-n. in L. form 
from eomprtkendiri \ see above.] One who has 
attained to foil comprehension. (In 17th c. 
Divinity, with reference to Philipp, liL ia-13 : cf. 
the Vulgate.) 

1693 W. SCLATBB PWn. Serm, (1654) Not Comorchtn- 
won, till actually inatated Membara 01 the Church Tnumph- 
ant above in ^017. a m6wS Br. Hall SouTs P'wrevtoll \ 7 
Thou art yet a traveller they (Saint^ comprehenaors. sMy 
Rbbvb Go 4 *t Plea a8o Christ, .was Compi^enior from the 
beginning . . yet hia cxperimeotal knowledn oama by 
degraas. m 17x0 Br. BuiXtSVnar. v. Wka. 1827 L xi7Tlioagh 
St. Paul were an exceUent apostle, yet he was atlll but a 
man . . a viator, not a cosnpre h tHsor, a proficient, not yet 
fi^ perfect. 

OomprohaiM, Sc var. of ColfPBBHnrai. Ohs. 
tGoamr0*]ldf V, Ohs, [a. OF. compreftd-re, 
or its on^al, L. comprtnd-Pre, contr. C compro- 
hendirtx tee CoKPBBEUurDj -CoimuiitfD. 

c 1374 CiUQCBm Boeth, v. Iv. tos Reaonn . . co mp randih ^ 
Hogw ymaginahla and aeoaibte. c aeae Bom, Rote 6635, 1 
worn not deteraine Of ptynoaa pewar . . Ne by my woad 
comprende, hrys, If it ao ferrt may atiecche in this. ^1422 
PmUad.vn Hssab, hi. 994 DootleBae every grdfongwol com- 
prande^ Untempered lyms yf with the gnulea he Fat in the 


pleg es . a994lLCMMnHsafs88t\fo1Ie..wd|leMHneedit 
it£ fia deanefi(dtbia8 M RG^ieaaS^ 

tCinn9M*SlqrlMKr. Mr. [■. 

(ki Aai;iMtiM^ etc.) : tee CoK-.] A fellMr pMi> 
wter : o£ Co.fBmRaB (la Co- /rWC). 
t*l|. Mon C-irttf. TimMt Wli& Saym HiMam 
waa rather oonlente to loyn the latuaa ooninaecion adth the 
Greke woorde, and call It eoaipfisthfor,] a ifioo HoOKBt 
Eeel Pol VII. vil | x Donatua, and Portunatiti, and No- 
vatua, and Goediaa, ear oom-presbyters. iMWhrbmhall 
Vise, Ahuwe da CA M Peter Mart3rr hb ea m bres b y^ or 
fellow Elder, afit^pe Raw Hist. Kirk <1842) 055 Mr. 
Gepige Grame a compretbyter, miniaier at Sooone. 

Hence Oeaa yyH iybe^glal a., ol‘ or pertaining to 
a tession or b^y of presbyteri. 

xfoi Milton Ch, Dhctpl. 1. (xSsx) xx Coequall and ooni- 
presbyteriall Power to oraaioe Mloistera eno Deacons. 

tOottpra'SEiiM. OAs.fwrt-\ [C Com- -h 
pREgiNOE.] Pretence together; co-pneence. 

a ifi4D Jacbsom Cfwd x. Iv. Wlu. IX. 595 Not diiectly 
and immediately by the elements of bread aM wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or oompreeeiwe with tb«m 


Body & Bread. 

f Compreaontia’lity, OAs. mtwe^wd, [f. Com- 
4- PBBgflNmLiTY.] The quality of being present 
tocher. So Oompveee&tU’tloM. 

ifi86 H. Mors Real Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may be a Conaubstantiatioo rightly interpreced, that 


there may be a Conaubstantiatioo rightly ihteipreced, that 
is a Coinpmentiation, or rather CompreMntiality of bMh 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body ana Blood of 


Christ at once. 

OottpraM (k^Anprc's), w. [a. OF. cwmpressg^r, 
ad. L. compressd-re to press together, oppress, fieq. 
oicomprimire to press together, restrain, check, 
etc., f. cam- together -i- premH^ to press. As com- 
press also coincides with the ppL stem compress- 


of comprimire (from which stem the Eng. repr. of 
a L. verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimHt and mod.F. com- 


a L. verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimHt and mod.F. corn- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation Comfbimb 
IMS not endured in the language.] 

1 . To press together, to squeeze: a. separate 
things. 

C1400 Lmsd^nttnds Cimt^. (MS. A.) laf A Hnne clout wet 
in be white of an ey, A tumwhat^ white compreaeed out. 
1482 Monk ef Evesham (Arb.) 23 They aawe. .hye Ivppya a 
lytyl to moue with hit chekyi compreesyd aa ne dm re- 
■ceyued or iwelowde sum iwete thing fallyn in to hys mowth. 
1704 Newton Optics 11. i, Conipreiaing two prams hard 
togmber. STfiSoTBiNB Se»U, ^um., * Temptation,* Paris, 
She gave me both her hands, closed togethn, into mine : it 
was impoesible not to compress them in that situation, nfit 
CowRa Rotiretnent 405 In a parlour snug and small. .The 
man of businem and hu friends compress^ 
b. a hollow thing, so as 10 make it of smaller 
capacity. 

1398 Tbbvisa Barth. Do P. R. v. xxiv. (1495) Z33 The free 
passage of the ayre . . is forbode and letce by wxyngynge 
and compressynge of the Yaophagos. sfiig Crookb 
Botfy of Man aS; The muscles called Cremeeaerea which 
con^iresae the leading Vessels. s86o Boylb New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xx. 146 The Vessel . . was . . struck . . with a 
Wooden Mallet, and thereby was manifestly comprem'd, 
whereby the inclosed Water was crouded into lem room. 
X797 Bbwick Brit. Birds (1847) l.p. x. Tin tubes were found 
to oe broken, compressed, and dtetorted. sStu Brewstbr 


o. Surp To close by compression. 
i8s4 Med. yml. XII. 54^ The instrument . . seems to bo 
well adapted for compressing the humeral artery, or any 
other that can be easily pressed ^uiut a bone. 1836 
M Aim VAT Japhet liii. My professional knowledge eavM 
hia life. 1 compressed the artery. 

2 . To press (a substance) together closely; to 
squeeze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 

c X400 Lemframds Cirurf. xa8 In firstecaas dura mater 
is compressed. 1845 Dioby Nat. Bodies xxxv. | s Stiff 
bodios, chat by violence are compress’d and drawn into a 
lass capacious figure. 1884 T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 147 If 
the raw fell upon even and level ground, it would owy 
sadden and compress it, 1789 W. Buchan Dorn, Mad. (X790) 
605 A pretty laxge piece ot sponge may be compreasea or 
squeeara into a small stae. sisg Uas Philos, mamttf. sBa 
The alivers aghin aarame the form of bauda of slubbtng, and 
are then naiiy between a pair of rollers to oompress them. 

b. Physics. To condense a gaseoua or other 
elastic b^y by pressure so that it decreases in bulk 
without loss ii mass. 


being c om pr e s s ed in little room. 


Lardnbb Hand-bk, 


To r 
pretture) : M. 


Nat. Phil tea The water . .compreases the air and produoes 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1883 Tyndall Heat iv. 
140 By. . powerful means we can compreat water, but the 
force necessary to aooomplish this U very great. 

8. Jig. To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pretture) : M. things material. 

1833 BaBWvrBE Nat. Magu vi. 143 Some ships weiu ele- 
vaCM Co twice their proper height, while others were oom- 
preised almost to a line. 1839-42 W. Irvino iVol^rt'a R. 
(>S5S> 33 How 1 longed 10 be aUe to oompeem mjlarm into 
utter littleness. 

b. Language, thoughts, etc. ; to condense. 

1748 MBLNoni PRssy 1. avi. (R.), The same strength of 
expression, chough more compressed, runs through his his- 
torical harangnes. 1793 Buber Corr. (X844) IV. 199 To en- 
able am properly to oompram and digest my thougntt. 1817 


be oonmM Ibso • very Ibw wards. 

4.^, To oondeoBe, oonoBBtrale. 

of the mkvor is oulyilie aMowulw of te pawet «a isfiecc and 
compmdwbtoiays of liglit^ dHgOaa Biumr JIrfNade 1. 
xvu, The eager theorlawg of asm Is ODimriimid in tki 

mnmatgmMj^aHai^fi^ d||f IViinm ia M 

tioo,Jpo^iibUlUil^a^ldl^toryoo^9 ^ eMadi^|toaPMaMet, , 
1 0. fig* To reoreia, keep under reatraiML Ohe* ' 
tied Fjjkr. Flr^(W^ Bis^Oe m presee Ay 

passyM by scyienot A hape k in the that it pasae not Ay 
Lylv EupJ^ (Arbi) 14s The greaiwt urlse- 


dome b Sociutes in oompiusalag hit aimer. Is fwrthy grsgk 
commendation. iM Usshri dwa. vl 483 Hleinx eoA? 
plumed the raotiny, by paying the sauldiers anuaius nut m 
purse. 1847 OaoTs Hist. Greece if. xxri (tMe) llL 
XT Who . . compressed under his aoeptiu a laxge nrepocslmi 
of t^Jarocious. .plundetun. ^ 

t6. To embrace sexually. Oht. 
c 18x1 Charian / ffMFier.rx857) 69 A vhglfi oftliat trie eoRi* 
pressed by that Ckidus. adga G juii 4B Ifgawt/Rex, jft |Ami 
S ylvia . . a vtsUll, bei ^ comprassad and found wltii 
xyaa D^osn Fables, Ceyx k Ainvut 494 limy bUi* Aey 
tread : Alcyone compress d Sev*n ^yi nu biooaing on her 
floati V nest. 17U PotR Odyss. l 95 Neptune. . b bis eava 
dm yieldwg nymph oompreaS'd. 
t Oomyve'Mt L. eom- 

press-us, mt. ppie. : see piec.] >i>C:oimuM8xa 
1847 H. Mobr Smg of ^om i. l RRviii, Nor penelrasa Aa 
erm fence Of conatipated mauar doaa comprame. 
Oomi^dn (kp-mms), jd. [a. F. comprtsse 
(16A c. in Par^), ad. L. comfressa, from comprasus^ 
pa. ppie. of comprimPre : see piec.1 

1 . Surg. A soft masi of linen, lint or oAer ma- 
terial formed into a pad, which, by the aid of a 
bandage, can be made to press upon any pait; 
used for compreaging an artery, for keeping a drest- 
ing, plabter, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropatw use, applied 
to a piece of cloA, wetted wiA water, and tightly 
covered wiA a waterproof or tibuck impervious 
bandage, aoplied to the surface of the body for the 
relief of innammation or irritation. 

S599 A M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physkke 48 Take fine 
Hempen toa and make Aerof little comp r eases, as bigge as 
the palme of a Ailde's hande, 8t madefye them Imerlm and 
apply them on the Eyes. 1870 R. Wisbman Chirurg. treat. 
rv. iv. 277, 1 drasaed it again wiA Imnients, Compiuase,and 
good Bandage. 2719 Bmadlby FaM.Dkt. s.v. Nervee, Pot 
a Cominren to it that has been dipt b the same Wine. Aey 
Med. JmL XVII. 30X The leg was draisad and • . a titea 
compress was applied under the caMl with a view to prevent 
more sinuses. 1807-08 S. Owrr Firtt Lines Smrg. (ed. 5) 
xx5 The pad . . to placed immediately over a giMuated 
compress, which is to be put directly over the wound b the 
artery. i84BTMACKBBAYAI..yiw8rxaxvU,I’he former had 
a wee around her body. dMaPaU MmttC.^Kng. 

3/x Anyone who has ever applM a omd compress tO a soiu 
inroac. 1870 SuEDunr Prmet. Hjdrep. (ed. la^ Body band- 
age or aret compress. 

2 . A machine for pressing cotton-balea and other 
articles into a compact fonn for transport, etc. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

Com^rewiad (k^pzrst), ppl. «. [f. Com- 

press V. + -ED.] 

1 . Pressed together closely, so as to occupy small 
space ; pressed into a smaller volume and denser 
composition than the ordinary ; oondenied. 

CofHprcesod o^has, from its elaracity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is alao uaed b 
Med . ; hence such phrasal comb, as eompretetd air engine, 
eompreseed air bath (sometimes hyphenedl. 

e CHAuexa Booth. 11. vii. 57 Sett ^ net fon bow 
streu and bow compressed [ante to stiuyt yjiroitgen] is bilke 
glorie hat 3e trauailen aboute to shew and to multipUe. 
i 66 g Boylb Contm. New Exp. n. (i88a) xa8 The oompreised 
air suddenly findi^ out a way of eraption. 1731*^9 MiLuca 


commendation. 


prened the mutin' 
nb own purse, il 


eoy otner kina of local presence or oomxHeeeiwe with these 
elemonu than b iu haptjyn. 1837 S. w. Schism DispacRt 
^ Luther. . found the middle tenet of oomypretenoe of both 
B^y & Bread. 


Gard. Diet. s. v. Wind, Conmress’d Air b denser than Aw 
less compress'd. tWsj Engineer IV. X44A Making com- 
piessed yeasL 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 30/1 ware's 
Com|>ressed Aw-baA is for subjecting a patient to an en- 
veksping atmoqihere of ab under presanre. Ibid. 6oaA Tbe 
compressed-atrciiNme at Ardsley (biliary, .travels on wfieeb 
and IB pushed lo lU work by luuid. IHd. 604/x A machbe 
for making oompreased buOeta 1879 Daily News x6 Dec. 
S/8 The compressed gas being driven into a strong boiler. 
sMa Pall Mall G. 13 May %]w. 

D. Compressed score : a musical loore in which 
more than one voice-part is written on a ilnglu 
staff ; esp. four-part harmony written on two staves, 
1877 (title). The Congregational ftalmisl : a companloa 
to all Ae new Hymo-bms. .Compressed Score adidou. 

Concentrated; condensed. 

iSaa T. Tayix>i Apuleine v. 105 Furnished with more 


to slf Ae new Hymo-bms. .Compretsad Score adidoa. 
o.J^. Concentrated; condensed. 
iSaa T. Tayix>b Apuleine v. 105 Furnished with more 
compressed thoughts, tigx-s BaiMLBrB'is., Tennyson 96 
* Love thou thy Lend * is only to be conqiered with an essay 
ef Lord Bacon'e for its eompreseed energy, itys FAesAB 
Witn. Hist. 130 The compresaed and imnghty page of 
Tacitus. 

2 . Haring a flattened form, like the result of 
pressure ; having Ae two opposite sides nearly 

E lane or flat ; spec, in ZaoL and' £ef. flattened 
iterally, or ' 

1888 Wilkins Real Char, ssa A small eompremed seed. 
*733 Chambers C>r/. Supp. s.v. Les^f, Compressed tea/, 
WWW wkh the laiA of aa im ^ s sbn 00 boA aidas. 1797 
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__ _ J Brit. Birdi (1847) I. fioa The bHI If two inchcf 
long, venicmJly compruf^ on Um aidca. , atiii, Plawmm 
iVoT PAi/. 11. 179 Man. •»» «>«npr^ »t the oolaa, ao tl^ 

hia aqumtorial diameter if to bi» polar axu aa 16 to isnurly. 
laig Nnt. HUt., Mammalia IV. aot l*he 


Ihraifhed with five powerful but compr 

ViMBa Sacks' Bet. 6w Ihe Mem then becoroee cylindrical, 
or, if it if compreaacd . . atill with a uniform breadth. 

b. Printing. Compressed typex • condensed 
type, or a variety thereof. 

1875 Uaa Diet, HI. 641 Typee . .have undergone 

every change in form that fancy or taste could suggest . . 
clattnden, a modification of antique, .eem/reuedt or tall 


thin letters. 

3. Of separate things : Pressed together. 

1847 Lvrrow Luerttia 1. Pro!., Hi* compressed lip* told 
that he felt the anguish of the laugh that circled round him. 
C 0 ]lipV 6836 CUiy (k^mpre'sMli, •pre'stli;, adv, 
[f. prcc. + -tyi<.]ln a compreased manner; with 
compression. 

idg» Prosed s Mag. I. 4x1 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as com- 
pressingfy. 1830 Blackw, Mag, XXVII. a8i True passion 
IS often sparing of words ; compressedly eloquent. 
Comprasaer (ki^mpre-soj). [f. as prec. -BB.] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

iStp P. O. Lend. Directory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
compresser, Blackwail. 

Compraaidbility (k/mpreslbi-nti). [f. next 
+ -iTy ; cf. F. compr essmliti^ The quality of 
l>eing compressible ; capability of compression. 

1789 W. Buchan Dem, Med, (1790) 605 lae compress- 
ibility of Mponge. t8^ Todd Cyct. A nat, 1. 50a The extra- 
ordinary compreKsibility of the other viscera. 

b. csp. in Physics. The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without deciease of its mass. 

01691 Bovlb Whs. (177a) 111 . 507 The great compress- 
ibility I may so speak, or the air. i8w Herschel Shtd. 
Nat. Pkii. 3^7 The compressibility. . of ice is ve^ nearly 
the same with that of water. s86o Maury Pkys. Geeg. Sea 
viiL I 404 The Compressibility of water in the depths of the 
■ea, is one per cent for every 1000 fathoms. 


Comprassibla (k^mpre'sTbl), a. [f. CoMPBiEBS 
V. •¥ -IBLB : the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L, compresS‘Us\ derivation 
from L. compressarot ¥, compressor, vrovUd give com- 
pressable : ct. Pbbssablb. So mod. F. compressible^ 
That may be compressed ; capable of compression, 

01691 Bovlb Whs. (tyya) 111 . 508 Not .. to conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
V794 G. Adams Pat, Kxp. Philos. 1 , xl 44a Perma- 
nently-elostic fluids are all compressible, iflu J. S. C 
Aaaorr Nageleon II. xxvL 481 You will have to resti^n 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world. 188a Vines Sacks* Bet, 794 Both layers were, .in a 
state of tension . .the one [layer], .was but slightly extensible 
•r compressible. 

b. Of the pulse : see qnot. 

1869 Psdl Meat G, xa May x The physicians have an ex- 
pression which they apply to a fevensh pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger ; they csui it a 
compressible pulse. 187s H. Wood Tkerap. (1870) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes moderately full, but is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Hence OoBspx^BallilanMMi. 

1730-6 Bailey, Cempres^ibility,camPressihUness^ capable- 
ness to be pressed close. Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Compre'Bsinjg, Vht. sb. [f. COKPBESB V,’¥ 
-INO l.j The action of the vb. ; compression. 

« 89 fll«»e CoMPREsa V . X b]. sSeq Med. Jml. XII. 546 The 
compressing of the principal artery or arteries that supply 
the part or parts with blood . .will stop the bleeding. 

OompMIsing (k^Impre-siq), ppl. a, [f. as 
prec. -INO ^.1 That compresses. 

s66e Bovlb leew Exp. Pkys. Mock. xiii. 85 The Vessel 
• « made . . less bill of compressing maUcr, 17x3 Dxrham 
Pky*.'Tkeel, i(/wi/-N.,OneorMr. Hawkesbee’s Compressing 
Engines. i8m Tyndall Glac. 11. App. 43s A compressing 
force acting at rmht angles to the planes of cleavage. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek. I. 31/3 The ur-compressing engine of 
SommeiUeur. .worked the rock-drills. 

Oompra'ssiiiglyi [f. prec. •I'-lts.] in 

a compressing way ; with compression. 

s8|o Proud s Mag. 1 . 4 1 1 [see Compressedly]. 1854 Ibid, 
XLlX. 164 The ant-eater embraces and hugs him so com- 
pressingly,as very soon to squecse him to death. 

Oompi^flnon (k^pre’^an). Also 5-6 oom- 
pryaion, -prlasion. [a. K. compression, ad. L. 
gompressibH-em, n. of action, f. comprimtre (ppl. 
stem compress ^) : see CoiiFKBaa v.] 

L The action of compressing; pressing together, 
squeezing ; forcing into a smaller compass ; con- 
densation by pressure. 

c 1400 Lan/ns$u*s Cimrg. (MS. A) 03 A n^stil . . hab sixe 
helpingis [uses], .^o .ij. pe harde schmde not hirte ^ 
neische, nameli in |»e tyme of compresuoun [r. r. compiis- 
sion], & in be tyme of smy tinge. 1397 Lows Ckirurg. (16^) 
58 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else ny 
the great compryHion thereof. 1399 Sotiman 6 1. iu HaiL 

Doasley V. 089 Why, what is jewms, or what is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression. 1639 
Leak tPater-wks. Pref. 3 Water cannot be forced by com- 
pression to be contained in leas space then its Natural ex- 
tension. tfja C^LDSM. Nat. Nisi. {xiyS) II. 50 The infant 
itself has milk in its own breasts, which may oe squeased 
out ^ compression. 1863 1 'yndall Heat i. f 7 (1870) 6 To 
consider the development of heat by compression, 
b. Constraint, coercion. 

t88o Ck, Times lo Nov. 779 Dwelling chiefly upon the 


causes of modem billdellty in Prance, [be] does not bailtate 
to ascribe it in a great measure lo tbecompreisioii eaercieed 
by Louis XIV. 

o. Jig, I'he condensation of thought or lannage. 
■8ee Miss Mittoed in L'Estrange L^e (1870) 11 . v. 93 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compreseion. Mrs. fAMEsoM Leg. Monast. 
Ord. Pref. (1863) 15 The dimcuhy or compreasion has been 
the greatest of all my difliculties. 

2. A State or condition of being compressed. 

1603 Florid Mentsugne 1. xx. (1633) 43 Those instruments 
..have their proper compiassions and dilatations, etc. 
1771 Mackenzie Man of Peel. (x8B6) vj His fingers lost 
their compression. iSu Murchison Siiuria ix. soa Every 
variety ol distortion ana com;)reMion. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, 
Sc. <ea. 6) 1 . ix. 300 The moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
GompreMion. 

b. of thought, language, or writing. 

1739 Johnson Idler No. 70 r 4 Best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. 1803 J. 
Badcock Dem. Amusem, p. vi. The state oT compression 
in which it [the treatise] now appears. 

o. fig. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

176a Miller tr. DukameVs Hush, 11. ii. (ed. 3) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harvest. x8i6 T. Jefferson Writ, <1830) iV. 980 
lliat nation is too high-minded, .to remain quiet under iu 
present compression. 1879 Farrar SL Pant (1883) U3 
That previous letter, .had omd written in much tribulation 
and compression of heart. 

8 . Compression of the poles \ the flattening of a 
planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. 

x8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil, 11 . 179 The compreasion of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
, 3 ^ Mrr Somerville Connect, Pkys. Sc. iv. 34 Of ascer- 
taining the compreasion of Jupiter's spheroid. 

1 4. Surg. A compress. Obs, rare, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Pkysicke xxc/i We must 
also nave for the same intente, Compressions, or little piU 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

b. Short for * compression of the brain 
1847 South tr. Ckelius* Surg, I. 4x0 It is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression. 18^ T. Holmes Surg, red s^ II. 957 
In well-mariced compression, however, the patient is gener- 
al^ perfectly insensible. 

5. atirib, and Comb., as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, treatment ; oompreaaion - 
easting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould ; oompreaaion-oook, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

1831 Seidel Organ e6 Kaufmann, of Dresden . . invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Knight Diet, 
Meek. 1 . 603/ X The compression-chamber receives its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmosphere by valves open- 
ing inward. Ibid. The power of such a compression machine. 

Oon&pra’BElonkl, a. [f. prec. -al.] Of or 

pertaining to compression. 

1887 G. H. Darwin Rarthq. in Fertn. Rev. Feb. s66 The 
compres.sional waves may have passed . . before the arrival 
of the diatortional waves. 

Gompraraive (k^pre-siv), a. [f. L. type 
*compressiv-us, f. compress- stem of com- 
primfre ; see -ivb. So mod.F; compressif -ive.J 
1, Having the attribute or function of compress- 
ing ; tending to compress. 

13^ Banister Hist, Mam v. The compressiue motion 
of the Ventricle and intrels. lOao Vrnnbr dia Recta vli. 
Ill By reason of their compressiue faculty, being eaten 
after meate, they [apples] make the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements, tybrn Sterne Tr. Shandy 
V. xxxiii, His three fingers supported [the book] without the 
least compressive violence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric. (CO. 4) II. X71 The Iwrk ..has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, expelling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the character of heart-wood. 1836 Grots 
Greece ii. xcL XIL si A neighbour sure to be domineering 
and compressive, and likely enough to be tyrannicaL 

1 2. Consisting in or caused by compression. Obs. 
> 57 * J' Jones Boikos qf Bath >• 7 a, Ytching payne com- 
meth of a tarte or salt humor . . dompressiue, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constrayneth, 
the membre or part. z66a H. More Immort. Soul iii. L 
148 A more then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
veiy well prove painful to the Soul. 

Hence Oosapre'MdTalx adv,, with compression. 

1830 Carlyle Sartor Res. 11. ii, [My upbringing] was 
rirorous, too frugal, compressively secluded. 

Oompreflsor (k^topre’sai). [a. L. compressor, 
agent-noun from comprimXre to CoHPBEBB.] One 
wno or that which compresses : in technical uses. 

a. Anat, A muscle which compresses a part 
(Frequent in the L* names of individual muscles.) 

[>7S3 Chambers O'c/.tS'a#/., Compressor naris,\n anatomy, 
a name ^ven , . to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Todd Cyct. Anat. 11 . lu action [Le. that of the 

muscle], .when convex, makes it a compressor. 

b. Surg, An instrument for compressing a part 
of the b<^y, as a nerve, artery, duct, etc. ; also a 
tourniquet 

s^T. Holmes .S'vrg'. (ed. e) III. 480 The instruments re- 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Aneurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather, 
o. A ^suivical or hydropathic) compress, 

1831 Mrs. Carlyle Left. 11 . 153, 1 resolutely abstain 
from (nils— continuing to wear my compressor. 

d. An instrument for compressing objectf in 
microscopical investigations ; a compressorium. 


s88z Carfbnter Mlcrmeepe (ed. 6) 150 In all then Corn- 
pressonH it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass with^ 
convenient limits. 

e. Naut, An iron lever by meant of which the 
chain cable as it mns out can be jammed to the 
chain -pipe and checked or stopped. 

r>s86o H. Seamanis Cateck, 5s In letting go the 

anchor, when it is necessary to check the cables, .the com- 
presBOrs. .will control their descenL 1878 Scribm. Mag, 
XV. bkb/a An effort was made to man the starboard com- 
pressor so as to check the other anchor when let ga 

f. Gun. A mechanism ior pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform during the recoil. 

z8s9 F. Griffiths Artil. Man, (xBfis) 1x9 When the com- 
pressom are used, the running-up is by jerks. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Werd^bk.. Cetnpresser, a mechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facilita. ing the working of the li^ge guns 
recently introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by the turn of a handle for running up. 

g. A machine for compressing air, ejp. for use as 
a motive power. More lully air-compressor, 

Knight Diet. Meek, I. 60s; 9 The Mount Genii 
I'unncl air-compressors . . The compressors operate by a]>> 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend- 
ing in an inclined tube, to drive a bodv of confined air into a 
receiver. 1879 Daily News x6 Dec 5^ A compressor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes. s88b Stand- 
ard 37 Dec. 7/x The compressed air is conveyed from the com- 
pressors down the. .shaft to the boring machine by. .pipes. 

Compressoriiim (k^presd^riffm). [f. as 
prec. + -OBiUM : cf. L. scriptbrium, etc.] A «om- 
preasor ; spec, an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination. 

xSmTodd ft Bowman Pkys. AnaU I. x68 To steep it in 
weak acetic acid, and then to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1867 J. Hogg Micrese. 1. iii. 195. 

CompraSBIirO (k^mpre J'ilj, -aj). ff. compress- 
ppl. stem of L. comprimjfre •¥ -ube : ci. prebkubb, 
l.<. prtssura^ The action or process of compress' 
ing; pressure together ; t repression. 

iCBV Nat. Bodies xxix. (1658) 313 The superficies., 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, oy polish- 
ing, or by compressure together 1635-60 Stanley Hist, 
Philos. (1701) 180 The compressure of Seditions 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. 1. i. 5. I . . Compressed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compressure. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 588 Curious .. is this same corn- 
pressure of Histonr. 1841 Mrs. Tonna Pers. Recollect, ii. 
3a Compressure of the feet was. .forbidden, 
t Comprie'lt. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cox- + 
Pribbt.] a fellow-priest ; a compresbyter. 

t64a Milton Apel. Smect. Wks. 1736 1 . 139 Deferring to 
chastise his lewd and insolent Compnests. 
t Co'mprimJhte, ppl- a. Obs. rare, fprob. f. 
F. comprimi, pa. pple. oi comprimer', cf. affectionate, 
and -ATE ^.] Compressed^ 

154X R. Copland Guydods Q. Chirurg. D lij b. The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to another. 

t Compri’ina, V. obs. rare, [ad. L. comprim- 
Pre or F . comprimer : sec C ompbbsb vJ To compress. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Q. Chirufg. £ ij b, For feare. . 
that it compryme the brayne. 1397 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Perturbations . . either dilate, or comprime the hearL 

So t Co*mpriment [ad. L. compriment-em pr. 
pple.], a compressing agent. 

1684 tr. Boners Merc, Cempit, viii. 970 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone [to stop bleeding]. 

t Comprint, v. Obs. rare, [f. Cox- 4 - Print 
v.l To share in printing. 

(Used in x7thc.of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the King's Printer, 
tnd Stationers' Company, iu printing privileged books.) 

a. trans, 

18^ Tanner MS. in Gutch Cell. Cur. (1781) I. 984 Cam- 
bridTC hath liberty of comprinting, with the King's Printers, 
and Coi^any of Stationers, these privileged books follow- 
ing: X. 'The .and the singing 9. Grammars, 

3. AW odive Sekeet books. 4. Almanacks, i68aJ. Wallis 
wid. aBo After the wars [r 1650^] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those at Lonaon. Ibid, 1 . s8x The 
UnivendtieB Right to print or comprint Bibles. 

b. cdisol. OT intr, 

1678 9 in Gutch Coll, Cur, I. 976 The Kli^s Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to them [the University of 
Oxford] for their forbearance of comprinting [of Bibles]. 

IT Tbe following misuie of the word inserted by 
Keney in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionaiy ever since ; in some 
it is even given to the exclusion of the conect 
meaning. From Kersey it was adopted also by 
Giles Jacob in bis ^ew Law Diet,, 1739, and has 
been handed on by Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 

[1676 Phillifs (A^. II, * A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the L. or Gr. as are either to be used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or totally to be rejected as bar- 
barous *), Comprint, to print another’s CopyJ 1706 (ed. 
KerMy), To Comprint (Law-Term), this Wora properly 
signifies to print together; but is commonly taken for the 
Deceitftil Printing of another's Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
to the prejudice of the rightful Iroprietor. (Hence (with 
modifications) in Kbrbby syoy-aR, Bailey 1791-, Tohnsom 
>795-1 Nnd recent Dictionaries.) ryap G. Jacob New I*aw 
Diet., Comprint intends a surreptittoas printing of another 
BoolcMller's C<^, to make Gain thereby, which is contrary 
to the Stat, 14 Car. II. c. 33, and other Statutes. [But the 
tubjea is not mentioned in the Sutute cited.] Thenoe ia 
Tomuns, Whartoh. etc. 
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[Hcaoe Chimvclat, tk A modem dtotioneiy 
figment, founded on the looie wording of the 


mil Caxvoii M&d L^, ett/i Al the iworld oqnAt me 
BMW cmpitfM hym lili Fastaii nl eod «is, viii 
lot* of gMnilB Howe hAu ny My comprywA Mi 


ngmeni, lounaep on tne looie wordmg of the 

expUnatioQ <^f ^ iM Eumo SSL^ Ak Z#nfr (iSm) tvs The eawiideiiMiiitt 

OompirlMDl# (Mioprei'iib 1 ), m, Abo 7-9 cenooc be oonmrleed In the pi^Bment. They hove mwo 
4 Bnblo. [f, CoiiFEua v. + -ABLa.l Capable of §«* T. Bmwne it/* ei. v. My 


finable, [f. Cowfeui v. -▲»».] Capable of 
being comprifed. 

Mo W. ^UCINOMAM AH if Sufvty IV. Concliu. 85 
More Ample Preeideote, then mey eoeme. .to be oomprueble 
In the deeurted PAMafee . , of this supplement. 1777 hiit, 
Eurvft m Ann, Rtg, 39/x Comprizeble in a mfi aU compAw. 
1833 Hriachel AttrffH, uL Z53 The whole map. .not being 
comprisable within any finite limits. 

Oonpriial (.k^mprei'i&l). ? O&s. Abo 7 •Isall, 
[f. Com PB ise v. + -al.] The action of oompriaing ; 
mat in which this b embodied ; a oompendium. 

Ms Hork & Roaotham Ga/e Lang, Umi, c, 1 993 Here 
hast thou briefly and closely trUMcd up a short com- 
prisall. Me J- *• tr. Bthmfn^t ea Which I shall 

mpart onto you . . in a briefs and short compriaall. 1686 
B0Y1.B Rn^.^ Notion Nat, 73 Cesmical Mecnanism ; that 
IS, a Comprisal of all the mechanical afleotion8..that be* 
long to the jitter of the great System of the Universe. 

Cottprina (k|fmpMi*z), v, Abo 5-7 oompryod, 
I Sc, oompris, 7-9 oomprise. [f. F. comprendrt 
{pk, pple, and pret. Ind. compris) L. comprendSre, 
contr. from comprehendire to Coicpbbhind. Prob- 
ably form^ by association with emprise^ and 
possibly with enterprise^ both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Eng. sbs. of the same form (repr, 
T. emprise, entreprise, fem. sbs. from pa. pple.*), bat 
being used as the Eng. reprs. of empremire, entre- 
prendre, formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of other compoands of •prendre by 
verbs, in -Mse : cf. apprise, surprise.^ 

(Many of the early passages in which this word occurs are so 
vague that it is difficult to gather the exact sense.) 

1 1 . To lay hold on, take, catch, seize. Ods, 

*413 Jas. 1 . Ningris Q. xxviii, Quhat was the cause that 
he [me] more comprisit Than othir folk to lyve in suich 
ruyne? CX440 Hylton Scala Per/, (W. de W. 1494) in. 
xxviii, The sercher . . shal be ouerlayd & comprysed of 
hymseife. igag Lo. Bkrnbrs Froise. tl. ccxxvii. 710 And 
the frenche kynge to comprise to his agreement ms sonne 
in lawe [et prenoroit le roy de finance sur luy son filz]. 1591 
Greenk Poems (1856) 129 He could with counsels common- 
wealths comprise. 

t b. Sc, To seize under legal authority, ' attach 
c IS 75 CoMPRisBo]. 1609 Skene Ker. Maj, 87 The 
Kings officiars, in the end of the market, sail cause the said 
cattell to be comprised . . be leill men . , vntill the sumrae of 
the debt. i6ai Sc, Acts J^as, P' 1 , c. 6 p i That summe of 
money for the which the sayde Landes are comprised. 1837 
Kuthbrpord Lott, No. 133 (x«6at I. 333, 1 will think it no 
bondage to be rouped, comprised, and possessed by Christ 
as His bondman. 

t 2 . To ‘take in' (mentally), perceive, compre- 
hend, conceive. Obs, 

>475 Caxton ^ason 41 b. By alle that I see and comprise 
in ^u, hit semeth nut. .that ye be seke. 1485 — Chas. Gt, 
87 For to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. 1548 
Udall, etc Erasm. Par. John 3 a, What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion comprise how that God the father . . 
doeth continually beget God the sonne? 1583 Man Afwr- 
culu^ Common/l. 373 a, It is very hard to comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde. x68o H. 
More Apocal. Apoc, 198 A name . . that no man knew but 
himself . . he alone that is it, being able to comprize it, 

+ b. ? To hold or bear in mind. Ohs.'-^ 
wiSaM Skelton Dk, Albany, Lenuoy, In his mynde to 
comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammaa 
gray. 

t o. intr, with of, Obs, 

1^1 Caxton My^. 1. v. ao Witte & rolaon for Co sercha 
and compryse ofthinges of therthe. 
d. To bring together and comprehend or include, 
esp. in a treatise. 

c i4Mg Wyntoum Cron, ix. xx. 44 Of his matere .. I hard 
said on aa mony wya, That al I couth noucht weil compris. 
1560 DauS tr. Steidane's Comm, 150 They condescended to 
compryse the whole matter in wr3rting. 1586 Thynnb in 

»tf r' a 


HQitHihtd 111. isosi That some fauourer of learned menf 
fame, would compriae their names and works in a particular 
volume. i6so Holland Camdon*s BHt, i. apo Whose., 
vemes, if in vena 1 now should take in hand For to com- 
prize. 

b. esp. To comprehend compendiously ; to sum up, 

SS34 Ld. Bsbnrrs Gold, Bk, M, Anreliut (1546) X !)• In 
a monetha a man might reckon all the stones.. but in a 
M. yerea he nwght not comprise the malices of hi[r1 yll 
cuatomea 1348 Cranmbr Catoefu 147 b, The prayer of tne 
Lorde. .conteyneth . . great and weyghty matters, auche as 
neither aungell nor man. .was able sopitheli to comprise in 
ao few wordes. ^1794 Palsy Evid. 11. it. (1817) 51 The neces- 
rity . . of comprising what he delivered within a small com- 
pass. 1838 Bright Sp, India 24 June, There is far more in 
It. .than any man. .can comprise. .within the compoM of a 
■peach of oraioary length. 

0 . To comprehend or include under or in a class 
or denomination. 

1397 Hooker Eccl, Pot. v. IvilL | a We use . . nnder the 
name of their subatance not only to compriaa that whereof 
they outwardly consist, but also the secret grace. 173a 
JoHNioN Rambler Na 194 F 4 This knowledge (of the 
world] she comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of 
the present hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
fashionB, etc. 1833 C BaoMTi Vilioite viii. (1878) 88 In 
her own single person she could have comprised the duties of 
a first minlsUr and a superintendent of police. 

4 u Of things material : t *^0 take in within its 
«pace ; to enclose, to hold. Obs, 


caiuiot be oonmriesid in the parcheaaent. They have newe 
wrytten yt. sM T. Beewiw Psotsd, Ep, vi. v. M8 

H. Morb A'stsyr 4^ l ul xxxviU, But amoreiijf filth ao 

close it doth oompriae Thai It cannot fiame out 
b. To contain, as parts making up the whole, 
to consist of (the parts specified). 

148s Caxton Myrr. u Iv. ic The ioumie of the world and 
the facyon after that it conteyneth and compriseth* i88e 
SriALiMGvi. Otif. Sacr, 11. iv. 8 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief pa^ of k were comprized, 
z8tt Pbaro Water^Faom, xUi. z w The works . . compriae 
four ponds for fish. Mod, Advt, The house enmprises box- 
room, nine bed-roonu. bath-room, etc. 

o. To extend so as to contain, to extend to ; to 
cover a space or time. 

1341 R. CorLANO Gn/dotit Quest, Chirurg, C iv, A corda 
that, .oompriseth all theelbowand moeueth the lytell arum. 
1838 Stanley Sinai d Pal. v. (Z858) ass The first division 
of this plain, which comprised the tenitory of the ancient 
Philistinea. iBno Max MOllba Sc. Rslif» (>873) 49 The 
rejristers. . whicn comprised a period of aoo,ooo yesirs. 

6. Of things immaterial : a. To take in or in- 
clude; as opposed to leaving out. 

1631 Baxtba I^/. Bapt. 67 The term [seed of God] doth 
compriM Infants. iSaj Thachbr MiL Jrssi, 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subject. 
Z78S Blackstonb Comm. 1 . 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commentaries, as will . . co^rize almost every object 
of the justices* jurisdiction. 1788 Psibstlev Lset. Hist, 
111. xiii. zoa The third division of our sufaject . . comprizes 
what is necessary . . to be known previous to the study of 
history. 1637 Dickens Pickw. xv. *l 1 ia word politics .. 
comprises, in itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude *« 

6. passive. To be included, embraced, compre- 
hended : a. in (or within) a document or its scope, 
in a class, or group. 

cx 4 as WvNTouN Cron. ix. lx. 60 *rhre yharis trwys.. 
Qwhare-in he Scottis men and kyng ware comprysyd. 
^3 Caxton Cato 5 b, Ouer and aboue theM [command- 
ments] that be compiysed in this sayd table. 13S3 Bp. 
Clerk in Ellis Orig^. Lott. 11. 88 1 . 330 Theys maters war 
. . nott comprisyd in the articles expressly. 1599 Shaka 
Non. V, v. ti. ^ She is our capitall Demand, compris'd 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles.^ sfiefi Baamhall 
Rtplic. aa The new Articles since comprised an that Creed. 
1813 H. J. Bsookb Introd. Crystallogr, ayi Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 
b. in, within a space or time, between limits. 
13B7 Golding Do Momay vi. 8z The Might or Power Is 
couertly comprised betweene them both. 1803 Knollbs 
Hist, Turks (1631) 7 The writing, .wherein her oadi for 
never marrying againe was comprised.^ S784 Cooh*s Voy, 
(1790) VI. X963 That memorable day. in which an com* 
prized the affecting incidents, and melancholy particulars. 
1787 J. Barlow Orattou 4 July zo When an hundred 
millions of people are comprised within your territory. 
X794 Sullivan Piew Nat, ll. sz The hours, when the 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunrise]. 

o. under a heading, title, common term, division. 
1578 Lytb Dodoons iv. Ixxi. 533 Whiche are all conmrUed 
under the name of wilde Thistelles. 1833 Gouge Comm, 
Heb. i. a All . . Christians, .comprised under this particle Us. 
Z703 Moxon Mech. Exsrc, 338 Materials . . are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. z. Bricks, a. Tiles, 3. Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc. 1870 Rollbston Anim, Li/s Introd. 6z The sub- 
division Loricate, under which are comprised the two ordeia 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. 

d. I'o be comprehended summarily. 
iSea Ord. Cfpfstsu Mon (W. de W. Z506) 11. ii. 87 In these 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy sciypture. Z376 
Fleming Panop. Epist, 41 < In this clause the sum of their 
request is compriM. zoos Bp. Barlow Sorm. Pautss 
Crosss 30 The whole dutie of a Christian is conwrised in 
one word. 1898 Drydbn Mnsid 11. 86 Behold a Nation in 
a Man comprised. Z73a Berkeley Aleiphr, i. | sz 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation, s^-43 Southey J?(»cl0r(z868) 40 Whether 
the secret of the r reemasmis be compriM in the mystic 
word above. 

6. Said especially of the things that collectively 
make up the whole of the thing or class spoken of. 
s3Be North Plod arch (Z878) Z07 There were but one and 


Cath, TkeoL i. 11. 4 It is venous degrees of punishment 
which are compriM in the word Death. 17^ JoHnaoN 
Rambler No. zs8 F zo What should be compriM in the 
proposition. 1794 Sullivan PUw Nat. 11 . 4W All the 
vanous titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at 
last find compriM in Apollo, or the Sun. 
t 7 . To j)ut together, dxaw up, composo (a 
treatise). Obs. 

1483 Caxton Chat. Gt, as Pepyn, and in eapecial charle- 
mayn upon whome this werke is compryaed. 19M Hawes 
Past, Pleas, xiv. viii, A ry|ffit greate boke he did truly 


t greate boke I 


compryM iM M. Lok {fitl$\ The Famova Historic of 
the Indies : Declaring the Aduentures of the Spaniards . . 
with Varietie of Relations of the Raliaions, Lawe^Oouem- 
ments . . of tbat People. CompriM mto sundry Decads. 
t8. Of things: a. To take up, fully occupy 
(a space). Obs, rare. 

UPg Caxton Fayiss ^ A. 11. xxxiv. Z44 Olde vesselles 
charged with stones . . shal be drowned so that they shal 
compryse and f;rilR *11 ^ hauene. 

b. To constitute, make up, compote, rare, 

STpa O. Adams NtU, ^ Exp, Philos, 11. xvi. ojB The 
whras and pinions cowriting the wheel-work. 1794 Paley 
Evid, 1. ix. (zSzy) 169 Tne propositions which oompiisa the 
saveml heads of our testimony. 


eomxmonxtQM. 

0. Tbo participlei m mted mbsotately t m In. 

included (ef. F,yemprii)i go tae germid* 
SfiSt ft. CoQAN tr. Piutdt THw, viL 8x B8 had M 
above tliiee thoutandand fivehundied eiah, apt Moprislng 
the wounded. Ml GBestta Coumoi 8r One nuaiterof the 
loniek Column the Base and comprined. IMd, 38 
Briek-Jayere wul work, .the inside fisr thirty thieoMUiitgi, 
arches coasprkied. 1887 W. O. Pausbavri Phra 

Bat, Tha emfiee. .is square, about thirty M iti disseasioa 
aaeh.way, without eoaprisiiig the outer coionneda. 

Hence Oompri‘86d/^ Oompri^oliig pbl, M 
•ndppf.a, 

e 1373 Sia J. BalMi Praeiickt (1734) 147 Rademplloan 
of oompryiit landia. Mmrr, Difference betwix cooqiwyait 
landis and wodsat landts. iae| Florio Moutodtem < 1834) *93 
Ifhe be in himsalfli, they are also two, the comprialng ana 
the compriM. 1809 Skbnb Rot, Mon, ito Compriaim of 
lands. 1891 E. Tavlos tr. Bohsuou 316 Which breaEM 
the comprized Life again. 1879 Sie G. Scott Loct^Arehit, 

1 . 839 The subdivisions . . three or four under one coMptit- 
ing arch. 

f Compi'BBiiieat. Obs, rare-K [f. Com- 
PBI8H V, -HEMT.1 Comprehension ; compass. 

iM Vorkb {/nion Han, To Rdr., To soe a Borneo of this 
Comprisement, subscribed by Jamee Yorka, Black Smith* 

tOompri'Bor, -er, Obs, ran, [£ Cohpbibi 
V, -¥ -EH ^ : the form -or, *mr, in the suffix ii by 
association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

L Se, Law. One who ' comprises ’ or attaches tlie 
land or goods of another. (&e Compbisi 1.) 
c 1373 Sia T. Balfour PractUhs (1754) 40 Gif the Officlar 
• . apprehend the said gudis and mir . . and be oertane 
oomprysouris sworn to that effect, lauchfullia poindis and 
comprysis the samin. s8aa Sc. Acts yiar PI, c. 6 Fi The 
compriiar hath right to the mailea, duties, and profiles of 
the Landes. 1873 CouH Bk, in A rvhssol. Coll, Ayr d 
toun (z88a) IV. 109 (Tam. Supp.) Arthurs Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, being pertonallie present, aeclarea tha 
said slcaith to his Judgements wes . . tuentie two shilling. 

2 . One who composes (a treatise) ; an author. 
(See C0MPBI8B 7.) 

1807 Fbltkam Rosoivss i, I, If I bee corrupted by them 
[idle Books], the Comprisor of them b medbtely a cause of 
my ill. 

t Oompri'fflirffi. Obs, rare, [f. Compbibe-i- 
-VBE.] comprehension, compass ; a summary, 
a 184s Br. Mountagu Acts 8 Moss. (1840) w Ibose books 
be of wondrous Art and Compiisure. Ibrn, Z49 l*he ■4. 
verse b a generall summe, or comprbure, of things intended 
to be performed. 

t Co*mprobate« w. Obs. [f. L. comprohsu 
ppl. stem of cotnprobdre\ see next.] trans. To 
prove, confirm ; to approve, sanction. 

S331 Blvot Gov, hi. xxlii, For as well that eentence, as all 
other before rebemed, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god b the fountayne of Sapience. s88e Gaudbn 
Analysis 13 There is neither Law of God or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 

t Co'mprobatffiy pple, Obs, [ad. L. com* 
probdt-us, pa. pple. oicomprobdre to approve, prove, 
f. com- intensive prefix probdre to prove or 
approve.] Proved, approved, confirmed : used as 
pa. pple. of prec. ■> eomprobated, 
sgaa in Burnet Hist, Ref, 11 . loz The Kings 
who hath alwuys showed, and largely comprolmte himself a 
most devoute Son unto the See Apostolick. isap Moaa 
Hsrtsyts 11. viL Wka. 387/1 Good & substancbl aucthorito, 
comprobate and corroborate by y* whole body of Chris- 
tendom. 3871 Trus Nonemf, 40 Their singular importanoa 
. . hath been so signally oomprobat by after events, 
t Coniprobaiiioii. \aA,h,€omProbdH 9 n* 
em, n. ofaction £ comprobdre : see prec.j 

1 . The action of proving true (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation. 

Z390 W. SwiNDBEBY in Foxe A. 4 > M, (1581) 167 Some of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden do- 
nounciationi, and some weren cleped comprobation^ that 
weren there falsely forswome. 1304 Wolsby in Fiddes 
Lifs iL (1736) 7a In signe, token and comprobation of tha 
singular comforte whidi wee take in the same. 130 
Records bPhotst. Y The comprobation of the same oy 
resolution. 1846 Sir T. Brownb Psoud. Ep. 1. vii, That is 
only esteemed . . a legall testimony, which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at least two witnesses. 

2 . The action of approving, or declaring to be 
good ; approbation, sanction. 

S3e9 Mois Htresyes i. Wks. zas/z The comprohacion of 
pilgrimages. sMs Recorpb Cast, Knowl. (1558) 344 The 
wrat form . . hathe comprobation of manye men, s688 H. 
Stuibb ImL Nsetar vii. 357 That b the voice of Experience 
in Comprobation of the use of it 
t Coilipro*ob(6, V, Obs, rare, [answers to a 
F. ^pe *comproche-r : perh. formed by change of 
prefix from approche.'] inir. To approach. 

csseo Laacelot 3473 llie lycht Of i^ebus comproehit 
with his mychu ibid, 8507 A certan day, that now com- 
prochit nere. 

t Oom|>rodll*O0t Obs. ran, [£ Com- -f- 
PboducbJ trans. To produce together (with), 
c 1890 Jackson Creod vt, iv. Wks. V. 337 Nor was it com- 
produced or concreated with them but creaM in them after 
they were made. Z874 Hickman Quiuguart, Hist, (ed. a) 
Z18 He is aa truly the cause of what b comproduced and 
concreated, as of what b produced and created. 

So t Oomprodii'otioii, production in combina- 
tion, joint product; t OMttPxoffwotlTO a., pro- 
ductive in combination with another ; also as sb, 
sigh Sia T. Browns Gard, Cyrus iiL 46 In what diminu- 
tives the Plastick principb lodgeth, b exemplified in Seeda 
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train Che crescer nuun elTordb ee Httle CemjpreAictfon. wy§f Omnm Snfmhwr l L • All vlrtac Is • oonprainise 
\ Gmd Cnut, BmUo. il iv. su Comets, .bsine the Com- between omioeite motives end indiiooinents. lies J. Q. 

^ periour Csases wbh» ere the Acmms in C Deviee Metr^ Sy»i, iti. iifi7i) 175 1 'hii lest 
'vik IhitL I. xiK 46 They also decrae is a canaimmuM between philowphical theory and 

00 Warmth, as a Comprodocttve finvetcrate po|Milar hahks. si |0 J. M aitinbau Studitt Cfcr. 

070 Yon dmy the setfconsistency of the Cbiirch ofJCagland 
>h.rart. Tf. nest -AL.! ma k • o«»|iwin». ..... 


Pioductione ^ thoM Smriour Caoses wbh» are the 
Airthors of the aforesaid Jvvik INd 1. xit. 46 They also 
have a certain dependonce 00 Warmth, as a Comprodocttve 
nt l*a ff*i 

t Oh. rare. [f. next -al.] 

CoMPBOifinR rA 2 b. 

1700 W. J. Bruyn's Betmuf il 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal ts when the C^inals give a full Fewer to some of 
their College to elect a Pope. 

O01lipr01lliB6 (k^ mprtl^oiz), sh. Fonns : 5-7 
eomprnnlie, 6-7 -!■•» 6 -prynilne; 6-7 -pre- 
inine, 6 -yna^ -iid, -liie ; 5 •proniMM, 6 -iM«, 
7 -iM, (6 nosnpraiaia)» 5- oompromlM. Ta. F. 

ad. L. comprdmist’Um, pa. pple. of 
comprdmittht (alio OF. comprvmixc^ L. type 
*compromiss^a ) ; mc Compbomit.] 

+ 1. Promise or mutual promise, rate. Ohs. 

144! Cn^t efLrvcrs (R. suppL), Me ecmeth by foitore of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and Irew of com- 
primis. 

1 3 . A joint promise or agreement made by con* 
tending parties to abide by the dcdsion of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 
such an agreement is drawn up. Obs. 

B4al in Amolde Ckrom. (15S0) 116 To this present com- 
promise, my sayd Lerdc of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
nama . . and in semblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a norther compromise subscribid w* his hande . . to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaonce and arbitremant of 3r* parsons aboue* 
sayd. 14I4 Plumptcn Carr. 10 Horbary ws that ye ft the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir John 
Malivera ft others, a iftjp Tonstal Ltt. tn Burnet RiconU 
No. 9 (R.> The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to his judgment. 1994 
West Syfnbei. 11. CempromUt 1 1 A Compromise is the 


b. Eleeticn by camptvmise : ace quota. 

its! AvLirFB Pmnrg, 949 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Compromissum, vis. when some certain Clergy- 
men qualified by Law had a power granted to them of 
electing by a Compromise, lyay-gs CHAMBBaa Cyci,t Com- 
yromuo. .In bencficia)^ matters . . signifies an act, whereby 
those vdio have the right of election, transfer it to one or 
more persons, to elect a person capable of the office, sllg 
Catk. Diet, 904/1 Com|womise is, when all the cardinals 
imrsa to entrust the election to a small committee of two or 
three members of the body. 

3 . The settlement or arrangement made by an 
arbiter between contending parties ; arbitration. 

1979 in £tfg. Gildi 436 llie Matre and Shiref of Bristows 
to Kept theire due reudcnce at the Counter, .to sett parties 
in rest aod ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 


otherwise ; ynless then it so requyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe. iglo E. K WIGHT Ttyall 0/ Truth jp 
(T.) Either the parties are persuaded fay friends, or by their 


(T.) Either the parties are persuaded fay friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter In oomprymise. 1991 Houbv 
Trav. (Hakluyt Soc) 956 The Company and 1 nude even 
of all things euer past betwen us, by compramis of fower 
woorthy personal^ 199I Shahs. Morry W. 1. i. 33, I . , 
will be glad to do my braenoleacc, to make attoncments 
and compremises betweene you. 1644 Bolweji Ckirol. 93 
Those who.. refer their controversies to an arbiter, put to 
comprimise, or chuse an umpier. 

4. A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 

S ute, by concessions on both sides ; partial snrren- 
er of one’s position, for the soke of comingto terms ; 
the conccision or terms ofifered by either side. 

In U.S. history, ths name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the questions of the tariff, (e. g. Com- 
promUt Act of 1833) and of slavery (^irsaurf Comjromuo 
of t% 90 jCom / r om uo of 1830, Critteudin C. of 1860). 

igifi Fabtam VII. 663 The sayd Cristofer suyd the riteryffes 
. .ixA fynally [they] were fayne, by waye m compremyM, 
lo gyna vnlo hym an hondreth marke. 1999 Shaks. 
RkH lit !!• i< >33 War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimise, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
Uowes. 1999 — Joku v. i. 67 Shall we. .make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parl^, and base truce To Armes InuaaiueT 


lyafi Bbskbuct Lot. 7 \ Prior i> Nov. Wks. 1871 IV. 237 
It the afiTatr with Partintoo were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or eompromiae. 1I49 S. Austin BoHke's Hut. 
R^f. II. 909 It was. .necessary to come to a compromise 
with the rapal commissioners. 1I76 Gbw. R. Tavlor in N. 
Amor. Rov. CXXVl. 77 The Missouri Compromise of 
iBaA bItp Froudb Cmotor xr. sa5 Invidious laws had 
been loftenad by oomproauM. 

b. A settlement ^ debts by compoaition. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 388 Munir-al-Mulk 
had consented to a compromise of his dwts. 

5 . Jig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, sjrstema, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles^ by the sacrifice or surrender 
of a port of each. 


a 1711 Ken Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 2731 III. 119 , 1 in my 
Breast would l<^e a double Mind, One to the World, and 
one to Heav*n inclin’d : And by this Com-promiie strove to 


one to Heav*n indin’d : And by this Com-promiie strove to 
acljost The Rights of Coudence, and the Claims of LbbL 
1779 Buain Sf. Come. Amtr. Wks. 111 . xii AH govemiBeat, 
indeed every numan benefit and enjoyment, ^every virtue, 
and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
..we give and take: we remit some rights, that we may 
eiyoy others. 184I Macaulay Hitt. Bt^. x. II. fito Logie 
Miniu of no compromiia. The essence of poftittes is com* 
promise. sM* KiHGaunr Mite. II. 69 Our goveroors bow. , 
make a fair compromUe between disdpUne and fr ee d om , 
b. qnaBi*fmirr. Applied to anything that results 
from or embodies such on arrangement. 


to risk, hazard, imperil (ebs.), 

ifioj HotLAnv P/utarck*tJlfor. 27a It is absttxd. .to haacanl 
and put to comprimise las it were) our ownc reputation and 
vertue for another man. 1844 Lever T, Burnt Iv, Where 
each could come without compromise of dignity. 

Compromifta (kp'mprtfinoiz), V. Also 7 oom- 
primlM, -ioe, -premyao, 7-8 -premiae, -iso, 7 
-promlso. [f. the sb., in various distinct uses ; 
in some of these replacing the earlier Compbomit.] 

(ComprimiMt attributed to woliey 1394 in Fiddca' IPoltty 
(1794) 11. 88, is an evident error w comprise,) 

1 . 1 1 . traits. Of arbiters : To adjust or settle 
(diflerences, conflicting claims, etc.) ^tween par- 
ties. Alsoy^. Obs. 

2998 Florio, CompromeUtrtt to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Comfrometsariot an arldtrer or vmplcr to compromise a 
I thing, sfiefi Heywooo tnd Pi. know Wka 1874 1. 963 
The l^y Ramsey hath . . l^ocur’d the reuerend prcadier. 
Doctor Nowell, T o comprimise and end our difference. 1847 
Ward Simp. (1843^ » If the whole conclave of HcH 

can 90 oon m r o miac exaoverse and diametricaU contradic- 
tkms. 01661 Fullkb Worthies^ LaHc.t Hs^k qf Mam 
ckttiert In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the ^reat^ Princes. 1718 Freethinker No. 9 p 9 
To compremue this Affair equitably. 179B W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXV. 571 Frequent comparison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to rcGonciie their teeming contradictions. 
t 2 . 7 b compromised', tu be agreed os the 
result of compromise or mutual concession, to 
have come to terms. Obs. 

1998 Shaks. Merck V. 1. iti. 79 When Laban and himselfe 
were compremyx’d That all the cancUngs which were streskt 
and pied Should fait as lacobs hier. 1799 Colbriogb tr. 
SekiUtdt Piecotom. iv. vi, Are you compromised? [Ger. 
Stid ikr tmig f 1 

3 . Of contending parties : To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 Fuller Moder. Ch. Ear. iv, (1843) 33 When time 
serves, they that make the difference can compromise it 
1799 Johnson Viet, s.y., i. To compound; to adjust a com- 
pact by mutual concessions : as, they compromised the affair 
at a middle rata. 1770 Placid Meai I. 96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compromise the matter with my father. 
1803 Wellington in Owen D^. aaz The knowledge of our 
arrangements . . may induce. .Scindiah and HoUcar to com- 
promise their differences. 1853 C BrontS Villette xxiii. 
(,2876) 943 To speak truth, I compromised matters ; I eerv^ 
two masters. 1695 Macaulay Ifitt. Eng. xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised. 

4. intr. To come to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agreement by the partial surrender 
of position or principles. 

1^ H. More Antid. Atk. 11. iii. (2669^ 48 Those that are 
most dumb will at least compromise with the rest that all 
things are by the guidance . . of a Knowing Principle. 
1668 — Pkilot. IVrii. Pref. Gen. (17x9) 96 He may with a 
safe conscience compromise with his SupcriourH,and use their 
langu^ . . concerning such thbgs. 1679 Pt;LLBR Moder. 
Ck. Eng. xvii. 4<8 No Cre]formea churw in the Christian 
world is more truly protestant than is the church of Eng- 
land ; nor any which (all things compared) less compromiseni 
with Rome. 1794 Richardson Grandison 1 . xxxviiL 377 
To induce him to compromise on those terms. 2798 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rest. XXV. 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise with custom. 1B74 Morlry Com- 
promite (x 886) 56 The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise. The disciples of the absolute, never. 1880 
McCarthy Ovm TV'Nm ill. xliii. 993 Two extreme parties 


compromise. I he disciples of the absolute, never. 1B80 
McCarthy Ovm TV'Nm ill. xliii. 993 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not comoromise. 

t 3 * irons. To compouna for, make composition 
for, ran. (Cf. the sk sense 4 b.) 

2797 Herald (1758) 11 . 9 No. 26 The landed gentlemen 
should suffer . . with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part . . of their estates. 

6. intr. To moke a practical compromise, (See 
the sb, sense 5.) 

1836 Southey Lett. (1B56) IV. 462, I never thought of 
compromiaing between a present and a posthumous emtion. 

II. 1 7 . irons. To entrust (a matter) to a per^ 
son for his decision or award. Obs. 

1640 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in H. 58, I could put 
my soule into such a mans hands, and can comprimise my 
salvation to him. 

8. * To put to the hazard of being censured * 
(Phillips) ; to expose (oneself, one’s own or an- 
other’s reputation, credit, or interests) to risk or 
danger, to imperil; to involve in a hazordoua 
course, to commit (oneself). 

1696 Phillim s. V., It behov’d him not to Compromise his 
Honour and his Rwuution. >717 js in BailxvvoI. II. 
S789 T. JxPFBRBON Corr. Wks. iBm L 436, 1 think .. you 
by no means compromised yourself or your country. 1799 
Roacox L . dt Mtdki vti. C2836) 939 An open atUck [by 
PoUtiano upem MerulaJ mignt tbarafbra have compromirad 
the name of Lorenxo. s8s« T. Oesbn Diary 99 1796 

Com pr o e n it t . . he [Roscoe] cmployiL by what authority I 
know not, to express the putting to naaurd by implication. 
1I41 Mvoan CeUk. Tk, lu. I 39 No essential of Jewish 
fiuth would be compromiaad ny donbting the Divine dic- 
tation of the Proverbs of Agur. sfigS Feoude HieL Eng. , 


f 1. t7i The characters of a Uiig of of the 

three estates of the realm, are compromiaed in the treat- 
ment which she reoejved from them. 18^3 — Short Stud, 
IV. L vii. 76 Alexander, .had no httantioo of ocMxproniiiiag 
himself by an authoritative decteion* 

CoiBpanoaaiSftd (kp']nprdm9isd\ ppl, m. ffi 
prec. 4- -KD I.] t ft- Agreed by oompromise, b. 
Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromiie. 
O. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; oomaged 
in reputation, d. That has been in contact with 
infectious disease. 
stt6 See Compromise w. s. 

1844 KiNfiLAXB Eetken i. We walked down to ths prs- 
cincts of the Quarantine Establishment, and here awaited 
us the * compromised ’ officer of the Austrian Goverament. 
Ibid, xviii. Telling him., how deeply 1 was * c o mp ro m ised* 

. .by my contact with a person, .since dead the Plague. 
1898 Froudb Hist. Eng. III. xv. ate The Emperor . . dis- 
d his compromued minister in London. 1884 Lowell 


1098 Froudb litst. £ng. ill. xv. ate The Emperor . . dis- 
owned his compromued minister in London. 1884 Lowell 
Fireside Treat. 189 A kind of compromised exploeion, like 
that of damp fireworks. 

Cempromiser. [f. os prec. 4- -eb i.] 

1 1 . One who acts as arbiter in a dispute. Obs. 
B 8 g 0 Fixmo, Mexannaro, a medtatour, an vmpw, an 
arbitrator, a compromiser. W1894 Webstbr ft Kowley 
Cure for Cuckold rv. i. My brother, and the other compro- 
miser, come to take up the business. 

2 . One who enters into a compromise ; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

18^ T 000, Compromiser ^ he who makes conceeslon. BII39 
Tait'sMag. II. 769 All others are tcaiporuerSj waiters apon 
occasion and opportunity, corapromisers, oscillators. 1874 
Morlev Compromise (2886) 316 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks. . because he thinks the time has not yet come. x8Ba 
M'Carthy Own Times IV. 73 The Minister who had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might seem but a 
chilly compromiser to another. 

Oompromiftillfr (kpmpr^diziq), yA The 
action of the verb Compromise. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirhe Kiy, Towards the Compro- 
mising of those differences. 

ComjpromiBing, ppl. a. That compromises. 

a 1890 ualhoun Wks. (1874) II. 6 A compromising spirit, 
always ready to yield ajbart to save the residue, 2883 
Athenaum 32 Dec B17/3 Tne offending sheet was cancelled 
and another substituied, omitting the compromising words. 
Hence Oo'mpromiBiiigly cuiv. 

s 888 N. Amer. Rev. Feb. 900 He touched it coarsely, .but 
not compromUingly — with unmistakable condemDation. 
Oompro'misM^, a. ? Obs. [ad. L. com- 
prbmissari-us pertaining to arbitration, f. compro- 
missum Compromise : see -art l. Cf. F. compro* 
missaire sb.] Of or pertaining to compromise. 

>795 Wytmb Dtcis. Virginia 209 The object of these 
compromissary dheeptations b to prevent expense, delay, etc. 

t Cmpromi'Bjidoil. Obs. [ad. med.L. com- 
prdmissidn^em action of compromising : cf. F. 
compromission.'] 

1 . The submission by contending parties of the 
matters in dispute to the decision of on arbitrator. 

iri4S9 Wyntoum Cron, vni, ii. {keadingX Of pe Compro- 
miwtyowne Mode of he successyowne. Ibui. viii. iii. 3 J>o 
states of .Scotland. .Had made jare corapromyssyown Hale 
lu be Dyscrctyown Of Edward 1994 Wolbxy in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. xii. 94 A compromyssion to bee made 
of such partys as either theroperour or the Frencfae king 
have in the Duchie of Mylain, into the poopes hands per 
viam deposiii. 

2. COMPBOMIBE a b. 

c 1^ Wymtoun Cron. ix. xxiii. 90 De Chanownys to call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and hu’c h>m ger Mak a new 
Electioune. In way of Compromyssiounc All his behovyt to 
be done, a 1598 Skelton Imt^e Hypocr. Wks. II. 336 His 
[the Pope’s] indictions And his interdictions With croked 
commyssions Colde compromyssions. 1889 Athenmum sS 
Mar. 403/3 Election.. compromi.ssion, wherein certain 
delegates or proctors, being chosen by the chapter, retired to 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prajrer 
and pledged to accept tlie nomination of the delegates. 

3 . A compromising or arranging (of anything 
disputed). 

1894 Darcir Heresies viii. 31 A Comprimisiion of dayes, 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] wa.H to be celebrated 
CompromiMO-riftl, a, rare-^. [f. L. type 
*comprdmissbri-tis {cl.y.compromissairei see-Ofti) 
-h -AL.] COMPROMIBSAKY. 

1681 Blount GiottogT. (ed. Co mpr vmissoriesl, peitain- 
ing to the Author!^ granted the Arbiter by consent of the 
Parties. lyat in Bailey. 1795 in Johhoon ; and in obckL 
Diets. 

I Compromlt (kpmptiFm'it), v. Also 6-7 com- 
prexnlt, -primit. [ad. L. compromitt-en (in 
sense i below), £ com- together 4- to 
PR<»nBB. The ppl. stem comprSmiss- gave CoM- 
PBOMI8B. In F. compromettre, pa. pple. and sh. 
compromis.'] 

1 1 . reft, (and pass.\ To bind themselves mutually^ 
to enter into a Compromise (sense a). Obs, 
t^'i^Plum^ton Corr, 0. U. The Earl of WSMsaerland.. 
and Wuham Ploraptoa . . have compromitted them cither 
party, to stand to Uie award and arutrament of, etc. iggs 
Elyqt Gev, ill. iv. Either of them . . oompromittinga them 
selfes..to al^e and perfourmc all suche santcnce and 
awwde. c ^6$ LiNnxaAY (PitsooUie) CAron. Scot, (1738) 14 
Both the said paitica were oonraroiiiit, by their oaths to 
stand at the dehvesance of tho arbitrators. 
t«. irons. To Kfer (a matter in dispute), bp 
joint agreement, to an loiter for aettlemeot. Obs, 
1460 Caporavx Ckron, 139 The grata debate betwix the 
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Kyn$ bk baratt wm vnmpfomittad la Hm d«m of tha 
Kyng of Frauni. 1477 in £i|r. CUdt (1870) 304 ms^»Th$ 
conkiovnraie ii cnoiproinTtind to the kynfe^ tM Wa»r 
SymM. II. f 7 The pnrtiee etiMaK be ib^..wi3di eom- 
promit the eanw. iM Bakl KoirrHAAirTDN In Trm f 
zVt/ RfioHm Pp j «, In comproMitting cwtece of vnldnde- 
Mae or d ia e e i rt kw to aoch j^ fiieiwa. 

t b. intr, or absoL To infamlt to nrbitmtloit. Oh. 
7S79 FmTon Gmicciard. ( z6i8) t6o The Plorentinea reAaaing 
to comproiiiik aiop Sjuws ex It is permitted to 

comfNrottiL 

t o. Ji^. To commit leave to tbe 

decidoD of ; {intr,) to labmit advfe^y tc, Obs. 

xsoo T. Fbnms Frutes 80 b, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladie Fortune, ideg Flohio 
MoHiaigns in. xiL (tdta) ux Expecting death, .with coun- 
tenance and voice eo lictle dauntedi that they eeamed to 
have oompromitted to this necessitie. 

1 8. To settle (a dispute) by arbitration ; to settle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Obs, 

*S87 in W. H. Tomer Stlici, Fte. Oji^rd X4x To com- 
promyt a mater in varyaunce. 16S5 9. Claikb Duct. 


*S87 m w. H. Tomer Sfltct, itec. UMrd X4X To com- 
promyt a mater in varyaunce. 16S5 9 . Claikb Duct. 
CtrmoHy 7 l*he second Counf)en..is of a few Civilians, 
where alt matters extrajudiclali are handeled and compre- 
mitted. 1693 Luttbbll Brit/ FeL 1x857} III. x8o Tis 
heleived the matter will be compremitted. 

(tb. To settle, allay, appease. Obs. [perbaps 
associated with ll ctnnprimSrt to repressj 
IS75 O. Habvbt Lett^r^bk. (Camden Soc.> 157 Full mutch 
adooe had I . . to dissemble mie snddain fansies, and com- 
primitt mie jnward passions. i6ae Foan Linea V. (x843> 66 
A physitian to other men’s affections as to his own . . by 
comprimitting such passiotu as runne into an insurrection. 

1 4 . To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an election. Obs. 

sgeS Ltli. Supyrtss. Monast. (Camden Soc.> ^ The said 
Pr^ident and convente . . have proceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the bretber and convente there, xsag A rtuUt 
W0l*€y in Fiddes L{fi 11. (xrad) 176 The same Ixird 
Cardinal . . when any Houses of Relimon hath^ been void, 
hath . . induc’d them to compromit their Election in him. 
>573 Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden Soc.) 43 Heforcid mens 
voices as. .when 1 was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto .sum, You shall comprimit. 

6. s, (Obsolescent.) CoMFBOMrsfl ti. 8. 

17B7 T. ^RFFERSON tFrtS. (1859) 11. XS5 The public repu- 
fation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him. 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lift ^ IVrit. 
(i8rj) n. 300 Liable to the danger of compromitting him- 
scli. 1807 1 Sources Mitsiss. t. App. 31 It has compro- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors. 187s H. C. Wood Thtrap. (187a) 591 Mneus may 
so accumulate in the lungs ,, as seriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

fb. T o embroil ; «-CoKMlT v. 8 b. Obs. 

*793 T. Jkffkrson Writ. (1859) IV ao None but an enemy 
..would avail himself of the indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming e.icli other ardently. 
Hence Oompromitting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely 167 There should be no com- 
promitting at all in so serious a canvase. 
t Compromit^ sb. Sc. Obs. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbiter ; arbitration ; 
the decision of an arbiter. 


15x5 .SV. Act 7a*. K(x8i 4) »93 (Tam.}l'har was compro- 
mittis maid for concord to be hade Lctuix the erlis of Anguas 
& Arane. 1559 in Tytler l/ist. Scat. (1864) 111. 391 Ufxin 
compromitt made betwixt them and the loi^s sent from the 
queens grace regent. ^1575 Sir J. Balfour Praeiick* 
(X754> 180 Ane minor . . cannot consent to ane compromit. 
SM Skenr R*g. Maj. ao In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. Ibid, si Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor obedience : Except ane pane be adjoined 
and contetned in it. 

t Oo 3 lipT 031 li:tte 6 '> Obs. [f. prec. + -EE.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter. 

i6oa Fui.becke ^nd Pt, Pafall. 4 Such Cythes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feodall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
compromittees. 

+ Compromi'ttar. Obs. [f. as prec. + -eb 1.] 
One who comproniits ; the arbiter in a compromise. 
(Cf. Compromit v. 3.) 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, xx. (i590> 936 He had done the 
office of a friendlie Arbitratour ana Compromittour. 

t Oompropo'irtioiip v. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + 
Pkofortion V. (perh. in med.L.).] trans. To pro- 
portion together. 

X447 Bokbnham Seyntys (Eoxb.) xe Sbap and colour and 
cche feture Were comproporcyond in sw]^h equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte. 

t CostpropOTtiOB, sb. Obs. rare. Common 
Or joint proportion. 

x^ Sir T. Browns Hvdrwt. 39 Other parts make out 
tbetr comproportions, ana inferences upon whole, or parks. 

t COBiprdtd'OtOT. Obs. [see Com-.] A joint 
protector, 

x66s J. Baroravb Pipe Alex. VTT{\i 6 j) 47 The King of 
France made him oomproteccor of that nation. 

CRnttprOwinoil^ a- und sb. [mod. ad. med.L. 
eomprMnHdlis : see Com-.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the tame province. 

BSpe Sfbmsbr F. Q, 111. iu. 39 The itx IslanoiL compro- 
uinciall In ancient times vnto great Britannee. ifligs Need- 
ham tr. Seiden't Mare Ci 95z King Arthur . . recover'd six 
Comprovincial Isles of Che Sea (which are the very words 
of Oeofferie of Monmouth). 

b. Of the same archiepiscopal province. 

1993 BaaoK Gopi. Ckrisf* CM. 369 The oomprovincial 
huihope. S709 J. JoHMSOM Ckrgym. Vade-m. u, 970 They 
ajre not to M re^oned Bishops, who are not . . coasecrated 


has mstrcmolitaiit sitting with hb compeovia 
B. sS. A fellow-provincial; a bi 
•ame province. 


ctmwwumn. 

Oaited Slatei ,* it is dpatly alliid to AfyrUm ar 
Qmk, and ii now ofleii fnebided In tibit epot. 

sbn ClsAsa TheMf. PkL s, ir^ l^-hmvcd Contptonis, 
a native of HeW £ngt^^ SM FWna Mot., Ceai^ 

tmda. .was intrediided io 17x4 thn Puchose of Bmmw. 


the Gompra* 
the FrbMte. 


170s 7 ttra PepatiAngl Pref. 13 Synodal Rightt enjoy’d 
aiid exereb’d by Metriq^itaiit and their Compvovindus. 
iHb T. W. Allies Li/rt Oecuien xoe The jurisdiction of 
. . a Primate over hb com-pravincials. 1887 hatch Growth 
Ch.JmHt. srH 197 The other bUhops caste to he less 
frequently spoken of as his * oomprovinciab and to be 
more commonly designated by the new word * snflragnns’. 

t Comprynablo, a. probably error for eompyn^ 
able, cum-t or other variant of CoxirAMABLic. 

1599 More Ueresye* in. xi. Yf they (Priests) be com- 
prynable (Wks. 1557, comprynabb], we caU theym 
vycyouse, yf they dm hmy we call uxem ypoexytya 

l|0<nnpSOa^thlUI(kpmpsp‘gnS)rds). PaUtoni. 
[mod. L., £ Ur. aofc^d-r ele^nt, dainty + jvbBot 
jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 
their bird-Uke aAinities. Hence Ooa s paa’gaathovm 
a . : CompM'gaathld a. and sb., (a member) of the 
extinct izxtiWy Compsopptatkidm [oiilLet Deinosauria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 

1878 Darwin Oriy. Spec. xi. (ed. 6) ^ The wide Intervel 
between birds and reptiles has been shown, .to be partially 
bridged ovcr..lw Che Compsognathua 18B4 G. Allen in 
Longm. Mag. Jan. 98B Compsognathus may be regarded 
as filling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mammals by the kangaroo. 1885 Gbikie Text^k. 
Cwl. VI, 111. ii. 1 1 Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone . . possessed a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. 

t COBipt, a. Obs. [ad. L. compi-us, pa. pple. 
of cBni-iri to bring together, comb ttne hair), 
adorn.] Dressed, as to the hair ; more gen., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

c X400 [see Com PERT «.). i 6 pe Abp. Abbot Exp. yonah 
599 Who is not much more careful of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who msketh not more account to be 
compt then to be honest t 1638 Vicars AEnaid (N.\ A 
compt, RccommliMhed prince, a 1693 Urqvnart Rahetau 
ui. xiv. ti 8 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. 

b. Of discourse or style : P^legant. [So in L ] 

s6x7 j. Fosbuokb Eng. warning a A compt stile 
and filed phrase of speech, xds* Prtf, 1’erse* Bentewes*' 
Tkeoph.y Our ravishl souls to recreate with delieht . . of 
compt discourse. 1670 Baxtkr Cure Ch. Div. 53 Ihe ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt. 

C. trans/. of things, 

X67S Evelyn Terra (1790) 30 leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt ana exquisitely trimm'd, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence tClo'inptly atlv., in a compt manner; 
t compt quality or state, trimness. 

161s CoTua, Cemtement, quaintly, comptly, finely, j 
sprucely. — Cointise, quaintnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim- 
ncs. XM Pref. Perse* to IV. Wood's New Eng. Pro*f., 
Much Knowledge in .>io small roome comptly plac’t. xBqo 
G. Watis tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn. 97 Many affected •• 
Comptnesse of stile. 

Compt, Gomptable, etc. : see Coumt, etc. 
Comptor (kuu*ntaj). Old spelling of Counter 
sb. (q V. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and from the 17th c. the official 
selling of the word as : 

The name of certain city prisons for debtors, etc. 
in l^ndon, Southwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Compters or Counters are mentioned in 
the X5th c. : they were the Poultry C., taken down io 18x7, 
and the Bread Street C., succeeded in 1555 by the Wood 
Street C., and thb in 1791 by the Giltspur Street C., closed 
in 1854. 

laaS-XToe [see Counter), xfity FBNNOR(f4V/e)The Comp- 
tori Commonwealih, or a Voiage made to an Infemall 
Hand. 4*1630 Ribdon Surv. ofVevon 8 107 (x8io) xxx In 
the south gate are two common prisons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man’s suit. 
a z6tt Bromb Damoiselle 1. L Wka 1873 J. ^7 How got 
you hither f Could not the Compter hold you 7 \tIh\Secret 
Serv. Moneys Chas. II 4> Jos, II (1851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 9777 
Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 36 Tlie two Compters are 
near enough to be tuen care of by the same gentlemen. 
t8s9 Londm m j^h c. 11. 1x7 [a print of * Giltspur Street 
Compter* as then existing.) xM Moruv Burhe 43 If the 
House of Commons could send their cttitefia to Kewgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Compter. 

Oomptlan : see Comtian. 

Ii ComptoiP (kffhtwar). [Fr., a counter, coont- 
ing-hottfe, c^ce L.^rpe ^compuIdt9rium,\vk med. 
L. a counting table, t. computdtor reckoner.] A 
commercial agenej or factory (in a foreign conntiy). 

17 BS Toum, ikfd Eng. 1 931 At Amsterdam, .and Venice, 
every particular Country have their several Comptoirs for 
l.euers. 1808 A Parsons Trav. xi. 997 TeUichenry. the 
only Bettlement belonging to the English East India Corn- 


being only a oomptoir. 

nOoaptonw (kpmpt^*ni&). Bot. [mod. L., 


named by Sir J. Banks alter Compton (1633-1713), 
Bishop of Limon.] A genus of plants (H.O. 
Myricacem) consbting of a tingle N. American 
species, C. asplenifotUt, the Sweet Fern of the 


OomLpUnMm (krmptuuab). Mhu [lumd iffsi 
by Brewster after Earl Compton who brought it 
fiw Vesuvius: lee^im] Axubmraloftheteolite 
family, occoning b cavities of tfap*rock mid old 
lavas ; the same as Tbomsonitb. 

siaa CumviiANo Mim. 386. site Paok BemM. €eot. 
Terms, Camptonite .. occurring wiUk calc-spar and other 
eeolitic minenda. s8te Puaurs Vesmt. xi. ^ Comploiute 
and analcime are found with many other Bunerab. 

Comptrol, etc. : see Control, etc. 
Coui]ptr6Uot (k^tr^’lai). An etroneons 
spelling of Controller, introduced ^1500, and 
formerly frequent in all senses; still retained in 
certain official desinations, while in othem it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. Hence 
OomptroUevalklp. 

WhitaheAs Almanac, xSpo, ghres (p. 84) Her Midesttr'i 
H ousehold— C<wr/f ro//Fr oflionsekola ; Clerk Cemftrolier, 
Kitchen. Lord Chamberbin’s Department— Ce Mfra f/rr 
1/ A ccounts. Chapel Royal— iff Reyeu Closet 
Household of Prince of Wales — Compirolleremdiyeasurwr, 
Household of Duchess of Mhsny Comptroller. So In 
Households of Prince C'bristian, Duke of Edinburgh, Dube 
of Connaught. Also, in Government Offices 148): Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department — Comptroller end Auditor^ 
General', Assistant Comptroller and Auditor. Board of 
Trade— C<w»>/ro/br Com Returns. Patent Office— 
Comptroller General. National Debt O&icn^ompiroiier 
General; Assistant Comptroller, 

But on the ocher hand : (p. 147) Controller 0/ tho Navy; 
Controller 0/ If. M. Stationery Office ; and so in the 
various departments of the Inland Revenue Post Office, 
Telegraphs, etc. 

Compulaary, obs. £ Compulsort. 

CompillaMbfiwa (k^ptr'lsfitiv), a. rare.’’^' [f. 
L. compulsdt- jml. stem of compulsdre, freq. of 
compellSre : sec (Jompsl and -iVE.j Of nature 
of compulbion, compulsory. 

I x6ea Sh AKS. Ham. 1. 1. 103 (Ff.) To recouer of vs by strong 

hand And termes Compulaatiue [Qo. compubatory], those 
I foresaid Lands. 

Hence Oompii'lMstiTelx tuh. 

1844 Alb. Smith /. Ledbury xxx. Deeming ft eompulsa- 
: lively incumbent upon every one who, etc. 1879 Halli wbll 
I Hamlet Memoranda 70 1'o revive a repulsive action com- 
I pulsatively adopted fay the old players. 

I t Compnlffffitory (kfhnpn lB&turi), a. Obs. Also 
7-8 oompulailory. [£ as prec. <»’ -dry.] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion i compulsory. 

1603 [see Conpulbativk). i6so Guillim Heraldry in. 
xxvi. (i6it) 185 They are sooner wone by perswaston then 
forced by compulsatorie meanes. X604 Child Disc. Trade 
Pref. (ed. 4) xa Without compubitory laws. 17^ Richard- 
son Clarissa (xSix) VI. 947 The step, .was truly, .compiil- 
Ratory. x8b7 J. Anderson Soc. 4> Knowl, Higkl. 18 The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compubatory. 

Hence Oompu’lnoitorllsr adv. 

X748 Rictiardson Clarissa (xBxx) VI. xxxviii. X41 He had 
compulsatorily.. tricked me into the act of going with him. 
1789 Mi»5 Burney Cecilia vin. v, I.abouring wimilly in the 
field, with chose who labour tompulMtorily. 

t Compu’lae, sb. Obt.—^ [ad. L. campttlsu-^, 
£ compell?re to Compel.] ■> Compulsion. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Compulse, constraint, enforcement. 

Compulse (k^mpu ls'l, v, ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
computsd-re, freq. of compellBre to Compel, for 
which it was later often used in med.L. ; so F. com- 
puhe-r."] 

1 1 . trans. To compel, force, oblige. Ohs. 

X43a^ tr. Hij^en (Rolb^V. 179 Coropulsede by grate 
necessitc. S549 I.atimur 4 /A Serm. be/. Edw. K/ (Arb.) 
laS Manye parentes constrayne cheyre soiine«f and daughters 
to marrye where they loue not, and some are beaten and 
compulsed- 1630 Lithcow Tmv, iv. (1689 > 153 Adjudged to 
n most cruel death, or cotnpnlsed to renounce hb Chnstien 
Religion. 

2 . To force to move, (nonce-use, after repulse.) 

x86s Carlyle Fredh, Gt. VI II. xviii xiv, 73 jNot to be 
compubed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers. 

Hence Compu'laed ppl. a., compelled, forced. 

xsax Barnes WAm. (1573) 39</a C^ompubed chastity, xggs 
C. llKONTE Pillette xxiii. (1).}, She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed abhorrence. 

t Oompu'lsible, a. Ohs. rare-^^. [£ L, eom- 
puls- ppl. stem of compell-fre to Compel : see -BLE.] 
Subject to compulsion ; that may be compelled. 

i66e R. Coke Tuetiie Find., Arts 7 If Appeiitus 
sensualis be the Will, then is die Will compubifale. 

CompulsioiL (k^mpfr-ljan). Also 5-6 -olon, 
6 -Bjon, -aioun. [a. K. compulsion (14th c. in 
Littr^l, ad. L. comptUsibn-em, n« of action from 
compclhfre, compuls- to Compel.] The action, or 
an act, of compelling, or tlie condition of being 
compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion. 

1468 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 41 I. 130 We deiyre 
not hinge of them by way of ympositton, compulcion . . but 
all ondy of theyr humanitb and good wjlls. 1495 Act xi 
Hen. VI I, c. 38 Pieam., Made by compuldon. coherdon 
and emprisonement. sM Aar. Hamilton Cateeh. (1884) 43 
Content to do it wUlinM witboot ony compubioun. 1649 
Milton EiAon. Wks. (1738) 1. 944 wherfore was there 
such compulsion us’d . . abput confonning to a Litnigy 7 
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* 77 $ JoMmoN Tax. ma Tyr. Wk:^ X. 133 WhtC . . b th« 
dimraicc between him that in taxed by compulsion without 
reprcNentation, and him that is represented by compulsion 
in order to be taxed? 1869 Fxexman Norm. Coho. (1876) 
II f. xii.347 Such an oath could have been taken only under 
compulsion. 1875 JowKTT /Va^o (td. a) 1. 141 If he lakes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion, 
b phr. Om t'0mpul$hn. 

1598 SMAXa t Hon. Ji'’, n. iv. 361 Poin. Come, jrour reason 
lack, your reason, What, vpon compulsion ? No: 

were I at the Strappado, or all the Kacks in the World, 1 
would not tell you on conipulslon. — Mtrch. l\ iv. i. 183 
Por. Then must the lew be inercifull lent. On what com- 
pulsion must 1 7 1859 Lrwin Im^as 1 10 The tribute 

..would not be forihcominj; except on compulsion, 
to. rarely with //. O^s. 

t 66 o H. Moke Afyxt. Godt. 7 'o Rdr. 15 Forcinj; one an- 
other to. .profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions. 

CompuTsionlst. nmee-wd. [f. prec. + -ist : 
cf. etc 1 An advocate of compulsion. 

1886 Sat. Pev. 13 Mar. 370 The compulsionists are actu- 
ated by malii‘e and ignorance. I 

Gomplllaitor 'sk^’mpv lsitaj^ .Sc. Law. [app. 
a corruption oi an earlier compulsator^ Sc. for com^ 
pulsatory : see -or, -ory. The *' is etymologically 
indefen^ihle.] That which comjicls ; a compuisa- 
tory instrument, act, or proceeding. 

s8i6 Scott Antiq, xxxix, As a compulsitor . . of payment 
. . we hud first the letters of four forms. i8a6 Biachto. 
Mag. XX. 85 The King . . reproached the Principal with 

S usillanimily in yieldir^ to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
luiEMEAD tr. Instil. CniuM iv. | 171 I'u restrain rash . . 
ruigation . . by the rehaious compulsitor of an oath. 1888 
Sc. Law A’ ST', in Law I intts LX aX V. 338/1 For the debtor 
. .there is nothing left as a compulsitor except to curtail 
his liberty. 

Compulflitory : see CoMPirLHAToiiT. 
CompnlsiTa (k/Impslsiv), a. {sh.) fad. L. 
type *£ompulsfv-ust f. ppl. stem of compellLre to 
Compel: see-ivs. Cf. mod F. -iw] 

1 . Having the property of compelling ; exercising 
compulsion; coercive; ■■ Compulrory a. a. 

160a SiiAKS. If am. III. iv 86 When the compuUiue Ardure 

5 iues the charge. 1637 K. Humerev tr. St. Ambrose Pref., 
Lather rheloricall ana perswasive, then lo^icall and com- 
pulsive. 1846 S. UoLTUN A rratptm. Err. 345 To make a 
man to put off his judgement by meer cuinuuUive wayes. 
S770 LANutioaNE Ptutarch (1879' II. 827/a The violent and 
compulsive measures. 1^3 W. Balfour KsiaMl. Princ. iv. 

39 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. 

t b. In physical sense : Having the quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Obs. rare^^, 

1604 Shaks. Of a. Ill iii. 454 I'he Puntickc Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and cunipulsiue course, Neu'r keepes retyring 
ebbe, s8sS Culpepfer, etc. Piverius ix. vii. 265 The nntured 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

+2. Caused by compulsion ; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; ■■ Compulsory a. 1. Obs, 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xxi. 4 103 D. Fredericke 
his compuUiue brother in Law, 1859 Milton Ihrelings 
^ Freed.. from all compulsive tributes and taxes. 1771 
yuHiuM Lett. Ux, 307, 1 acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive assent to one very unpopular opinion. 1836 M. J. 
Chapman Protmeih. Boundyw Bta<kw, Aiag. XL. 723 , 1 thus 
am yoked to this compulsive doom. 

B. as sb. Something that compels or tends to 
compel. (Cf. dissuasive^ etc.) Obs. rare^^. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prof. i. ii. | 134. 113 Tudge.. 
whether these Motives or inducements to your Cnurch be 
not. .opposed with CoinpulHives, and enforcements from it. 

Compulaively (k^mpu Isivli), adv. [f. proc.] 

In a compulsive manner ; by compulsion. 

1 . By means of, or in the way of, compulsion. 

1603 Play Stucley 43 in .Sck. .Shaks. 1 1878) 1 159 If you give 
me her hand and not her heart. The one, 1 know you n.ay, 
compulsively : The other, never but unwillingly. 17x8 M. 
Davies A thou. Brit. iii. 14 Frenxy in the Toriei, to hope to 
be ever able to . . compulsively extinguish the Schism . . of 
our Dissenters. «« 4 * D’ Israeli Amen, Lit. (1839) H. 3M 
The government corapuUively contracted the press by their 
twenty stationery printers. 

1 2 . Under compulsion, on compulsion. Obs. 
i6e8 Frltham Peso/res 11. txvi.^ If wee doe ill compul- 
siiiely, wee are cleered by the violence 1817 Southey 
Nfst. Peu/ns. tVar 11 . 489 I'o have suffered even com- 
pulsively its yoke and its contempt. 

OompnliiOzily CMmpt’ IsarHi), adv, [f. Com- 


coxpuBaATioir. 

relief. ■88* C. STarrpoMCArpismri/Z^ II. 5 It was rom- I +0. In active factil^ of j^dcuif 


Oompiuaozi 

FDL8ORY 4- -lt^ 
compulsion. 


(k^mpo IsarHi), etdv, [f. Com- 
In a compulsory manner; by 


1633 T. Adams Ex^. a Peter Hi. zo Some are compulsorily 
driven to it. 1871 Ruskin For* Clav. viii. z6 Children 
educated compulsorily. 1883 Law Time* AV>. XLIX. 
zss/z Power to take lands compulsorily. 

Gompulsorixiess (k^m^i? Uarinos^. [f. as 

piec. -f -NESS.] Qualitv of being compulsory. 

1861 M. Arnold Poy. Educ 18a, 1 was anxious to ascer- 
tain exactly in what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 


sisted. 1880 Times ag Sept. 3/3 The main features of the 
system, .consist in its universality and Us compulsoriness. 


system, .consist in its universality and its compulsoriness. 

Compulsory (k^mpp-Uori), a. and sb. Also 
6 *8 -ary. [f. L. type *compulsbri‘tiS. (, cotnpulsor 
a compel ler, agent-n. f. compellLre : see -oby.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Depending on or produced by compulsion; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. 

1581 J. Bell HaddotC* Anrm. Osor. 48a b, Of ccmipnlsary 
single life, a i6e6 Bacon Afax, l/ee* Com. Leew 1. a The 
not giving counscll was compulsary. 1764 Burn Poor Law* 
167 This author argues against the compulsory method of 


pulso^ on m« to pass his house. 1874 Grbin Short Hitt. 
viii. 349 The bondage of compulsory worship, 
b. Of an agent : Acting under compulsion ; com- 
pelled ; involuntary. 

1806-7 J. Beeiwpord Miterio* Hum. L(/e(iBs^iy. xxaii, 
Being a compulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling . . 
match. xl||6 Hoa Smith Tin 'Prumjt. ^1876; 335 The spon- 
uneous evidence of a compulsory principal. 

2 . Involving or exercising compulsion ; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

iCompulsary letter* (med.L. Utierm comPuUatorim, F. 
lettres de compuUoire ) : letters issued to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or appearance of witnesses. 

1631 StarChamb. C'Arrx (Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him. . 
in a compulsory way when he was fieere, and might be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhat hard. i68a Consbt 
Praet. Spirit. Court* 109 The manner of bringingln Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. x6m Burkbt 39 
Art. xiv. (17001 133 He was os much bound, as if there 


had been an outward compulsory Law lying upon him. 
1789 CoHsiit , U S. Amendm. 8 The right .. to have com- 
pulsory proce.-«s for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 1839 
W. Irving Wolfert '* R . (1855) 131 These compuixory 
meaiures for a short time gave a false credit to the bank. 

B. sh. A compulsory agency or means ; a legal 
mandate compelling oliedience. 

1516 Fabvan vii. ccxxxvii. 375 Whan he sawe y * he myght 
nut reconsyle them by fuyre meanys, he than vsed com- 
puUares. 1391 LAMBAaoB Arch, (1635) 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance.^ 1653 Urquhart Rabelai * 1. v, A gam- 
mon of bacon : it is the compulsory of drinkers 28^ Falle 


Jersey v. 154 They shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory. 1784 
Burn Poor Law* 140 I'here was a compulsary laid upon 
mem for tlie relief of the poor . . to wit, the statute of the 
43 Elic. c. a, being the first compulsary law. .of that kind. 

t Coilipil‘llot| ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 oompunt. 
[ad. L. compunct-uSt pa. pple. of compung-Lre to 
prick severely, to sting, f. com^ intensive 
to prick ] * Pricked ” in heart or conscience by 

consciousness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
punction. (Usually construed as a pple.) 

WvcLir Act* ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in herte. CX400 Maundbv. (Koxb.i xxxiL 146 
He was gretely compuncte and went fra |>ani and did 
na disese. igao Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 59 With lierte 
contn^e, compuncie, and sorowfult. tS38 Prymer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce. igfia 
N T. (Rhem.)> 4 c/x ii. 37 Hearing the.ie thinn they were 
compuncte in harte. z6tt W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunct and not confess m to bleed inwardly. 

H In the Wyclifite version, to be compunct ren- 
ders the Lat passive compungi, Gr. xaravbaaeobai^ 
in certain passages, where the Heb. has forms of 
DOI damam to be dumb or silent. So in Ham- 
pole's Comm, on Psalms. 

1388 Wyclip Ps. iv. s For the thingis whiche 30 seien in 
3oure herds, and in joure beddis, be je compunct 
onmovyriT*, compungimini ; 1383 haue 3ee compunccioun ; 
Hampolk, pat 3e say in loure hertis and in xoure dennes 
ere stungen; Coverdai.r, remembre youre aelues; Douay 
be sorie for ; Geneva and x8ix be still]. — Ps. xxix (xxx). 
13 xxxiv (xxxv). 16. C1430 tr. 7 ', A Ktmpis* Imit. 1. xx, 
As it is writen, * Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches ’. 

t Compimotedf pa. pple. Obs. [f. as prec. -t- 
-ei>L] *• prec. 

138a Wyclif Acts ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1563 87 
Foxe a. 4 M, >41/ X Compuncted with inward re- 

pentance. j. Trapp Comm, Mssit. xxviL 54 He ..was 
so compuncted with repentance. 

CompunotioiL (k/mpt^ qkjon). Abo 4 oom- 
pungoion, -punoion, -punooouxi, -punotioim, 
4-5 oompunooioun, 4-6 oompunoolon(e, 
-ooyon(e, 5 oompunxlone, -pounotyon, 6 oom- 
punoyon, -punotyon. [a. OF compunctiun^ -on 
(12th c. in Idttre, mod.F. compofiction\ ad. 1 .. 
compumtion-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n. of action f. compungLre^ 

1 . Pricking or stinging of the conscience or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness ot mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing; remorse, contrition. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxL 4 Compunccioun for my 
synn is festid in my heit. CS440 Gesta Rom, xcv, (1879) 425 
Ihou haste not compuncion for thy synnes. 1490 C axiom 
How to Die 17 Better it is that . . he haue compunction 
and be saued. 15x8 Pilgr, P«j/. (W. de W. 1531) 133 b, 
Tearos of compunccion. x8ao Donne Serm. Gen. i. a A 
remorse, and compunction for former sins. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
H^'illiam* 49 Blasted with the compunction.^ of guilt. 1830 
Maceintosh Eth. Philos. Wka. 1846 1 , 67 There is no sense 
of duty, no compunction for otir own oflTencea H. 

Reed Rng. Hist. x. 334 He has no compunctions of 
conscience, no remorseful remembrances. 

b. In mod. use, often in weakened sense, de- 
noting a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
times inclnding pity for the person wronged; 
cf. d) ; esp. in such phrases as without compunction, 

171a Steele Sped, Na 448 P3, lam left under the Com- 
punction that I deserve, in so many different Places to be 
called a Trifler. ^ 1700 Swift Mod. Educ, Wks. 175s IL 11. 

38 It is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind. 
i8aB Scott E. M. Perth xii, With a degree of angry im- 
patience, which soon turn^ into compunction, when he 
saw that she was almost, .exhausted. 1837 Buckle Civiltt, 
viii. soa They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
compunction. 1876 Black Madcap V, xix. 178 'Well, 1 
don't exactly wish that', she said, with some compunction. | 


mpulsary laid u^n 
, the statute of the 


the conscience, or producing conviction of sin. , 
143 S- 5 * Higdeu (Rolls) VL 143 A man Cednon by 
name taujhie by God to make dices of compwiccion 
mina con^Hncthal ite CAMoaif Ajre. (1636) 3 X* With 
his hweete verses full of compuDcUon, h« [CeadmonJ with- 
drew many from vice to vertue. 

td. A feeling of sorrow for the suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Tr^ i. v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye compunction Haue sygnet shewed of lamentation. 
161a T Tavlob Comm. Tttu* iii 6 He is the spirit of 

? race, compunction, and compassion. 17!^ Msa Cmaponb 
mprov. Afiuditju) 1 . 79 The emotions of tenderness and 
compunction which, .eveiy one feels in reading, the simple 
narrative of the evangelists. [i 84 s Dickens Mut. Er. 1. 
vii, To walk off. .with the precious stones and watch cases, 
[without] any compunctioti for the people who would lota 
the same.] 

1 2 . In physical sense : The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Obs. rare. 

1613 R. C TeSle Alph. (cd. 3), Compunction, pricking. 
1627 Markham Caval. 11. 03 A sharpe naile .. with whicn 
they pricke the horse . . Such compunctions and tortures 
wilf euen cause the best . . horse to . . plunge. 1648 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercing 
spirit which with such activity and compunction invadeth 
the brailles and nostrills. s^ Blount Gtossogr., Com* 
punction a pricking or stitch ; remorse of conscience. 

Compiinotionary, a. lare-^. H. prec. + 
-ARY : cf. functionary, stationary, etc.] Cbarac- 


-ARY : cf. functionary, stationary, etc.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction. * 

2837 Mrs. Mathews Tead. Talk IL 8z Eyes brimful of 
com^nrtionary tears. 

t Comwnotionata, a. Obs.-^ [f. as prec. + 
-ATE : ct. affectionate.] Affected with compunc- 
tion, contrite. 

2682 Manton Serm. P*. cxlx. 108. Wks. 2873 VIII. 109 
With a compunctionate spirit, with brokenness of heart. 

CoupilllCtiOlllGBfl, a. rare. Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. 1. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionless 
men . . whom nothing . . could daunt from their orgies 

Compunctions (k^mpp Ijkjds), a. {erroH. 
-uoua). [f. stem of compunctiott k -ovs : cf. fac- 
tious. App. taken up in modern use from Shaks.] 

1 . Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

160$ SHAica Macb. i. v. 46 Stop vp th'accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 1782 J. Moore View Soc, //.(Z790) 
1 . xiv. 157 Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed. zoig Southey Roderick 11. 178 Nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings. s8s6 F. H. Naylor 
Hist, Germ. 1 . 1. vii. 344 Unrestrained by the compunctuous 
feelings of pity. s8m Cablylk Eredk. Gt, X. xxi. iv. 3A 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visitings. 1886 
Hall Caine Son 0/ Hagan, iii. Such compunctious qualms. 

2. Having or feeling compunction. 

i8s6Kkatincb Trav, 1 . 346 If .. he be compunctious at 

to life, the like cannot be .. said .. in regard to property. 
i88e Mrs. Oliphant He that will not III. x8o Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken. 

Hence Oompu'Motloiialy adv, 

2863 Not an Angel IL 842 Compunciiously remarking 
that the dear child did look very pale 1887 Old Maft* 
EavourW, 111. viii. aSa Stung compunciiously at the pathos 
of the baby's position. 

t CompU'nctive, a. rate. [f. L. iyYit*compunc- 
ttv-us, {. compunct- ppl. stem : see Comfumot and 
-IVE.] Producing or tending to compunction. 

2649 Taylor Gt, Exemp. u 93 Remembrances.* 
higl^ compunctive. 

t Cfompiinctually, adv, Obs.~^ Erroneoui 
form for compunctively. 

i6s 5 tr. Boccaccio’* Decam, II. 171 ^me God of greater 
power hath . . so compunctually solicited me, as 1 cannot 
chubo but make open confession of my sinne. 

CompunotuouB, erron. f. Comfunotious. 

t CompnngeiLt, a. Obs.-^ [ad. L. compung- 
ent~em, pr. pple. of compung-Lre : see Comfunot.] 
Producing compunction ; 'pricking* the conscience. 

1835 R. Bolton Cost/, pfl. Conte, ii. xy> His contritioB 
must be compiingent and vehement, .renting the heart* 

Compunt, var. of Comfunot, Obs. 

tOompil*pil. Obs. rare. [f. Coic- 4- PuPlL.] 
A fellow-pupil. 

2640 Walton L/e Dontu (1670) 29 Dr. Donne and his 
sometime compupil in Cambridge, s^ — Hooker i. 4 
Dr. Spencer, a bosom friend, and sometime corn-pupil with 
Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 

Compurgation (k^p^jg/i jan). [ad. L. com- 
purgdUdn-em, n. of action f. compurg&re to purify 
completely ; but c£ Compuboatue. In 15th c. F. 
€ompurgacion\ 

1 . The action of clearing a man from a chaige 
or accusation by the oaths of a number of otheri 
(called from its use in the Canon Law^ Purgatia 
canonica ) ; also, more generally. Clearing or pur- 
gation from a charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. 

[2858 Phillips, Compurgation, a Term in Law. a lustifying 
by Oath the report or Oath of another. 2756 in Tohnson.] 
a 2670 Hacket a bp, William* il (169a) 35 [He] was 
priviledged. .from suspicion of Incontinency and needed no 
compurgation 2682 Burnet Hi*t. Ref. 11. 1. 165 Ha put 
in a compurgation, by which he endeavoured to snow there 
was malice home to him, and conspiracies against him. 
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iM 1 wid«nMMtd fliyrrSdmt fa 

cciMAiy to lh« of m honoif gmtlomon horo. 

ito 9 . Room Mg. Bm vHl sai mttg, llifa faot fa o 
tumcfant comiMimtioo firom the chkrge, 

2. Applied bv modem histoiiene to the Old 
Englim m<rae of trial and purgation by meant of 
the kwdan or eomacfum&itales, then called dlt* 
fuUum, * oath-help* or * oath-tuppoit * (in mod, 
Ger. Eideshiilfi) \ tee Compuroatob i b. 

Thfa mode of trial, no prevalent among the old Teutonic 
pe<9lM, began to lose iu importance as trial by Jury and 
other processes came up in the lath c., eq& after tne Assise 
of Clarendon in ii66; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil actions, e. g. for debt, it came down to modem 
times, being iiiially abolished only in 1833 by s & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 4B 1 13. But the term compurgaiUm was not known to 
the Common Law. where the technicel name was Wagbr op 
Law : the accused who claimed so to purge himself was said 
to tvm hit Ian* {vadiare Ug$m tumm), 

[sdsS -lyas see in i). 1639 Keichtlev Hist Mng. I. yB The 
oath of a TC im's thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of six Ceorla B867 Freeman Norm, (18^6) L 
vL ^5x4 Compurgation . . was looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1874 Maine Hist /ust iL 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. 

Compurgator (kf^-mptug^toi, k^pB'jg&toi). 
Aiso 6 -our. [a. xned.L. compurgator, or F. com^ 
purgateur ( 14 th c. in Godcf.V n. of action f. L. 
compurgdro to purge completely ; in mediaeval or 
modem times, app. taken as if from com- together 
with + purgator purger, clearer. (The second 
pronunciation is found in verse of 17 - 1 8 th c.)] 

1. A witness to character who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter. 


Originally a term of the Canon Law, impearing first, ac- 
cording to Du CaMe, in the writings of Pope Innocent III 
(1x98-1216^, XVI. Ep. 158, and c. ix. and xiiL ds 
tiotu CaHWtica; it occurs in the Cwpus Juris CaHmtci, 
in Decret Grsg. IX (isar'-si) v. Tit. xxiv. c v, vii. Earlier 
l.Atin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacramsntales < Laws of Alemsnns, Frisians. Longo* 
bards, etc.) ; CoMsacratnentalrs (Capitula of Charlemagne, 
I41WS of Cnut, and of Hen. 1 , c. 64. 66, 87) : Sacramentarii 
I Pope John VII 1 , 87a, 88a) ; Juratores^ Conjuratorts (Salic & 
Alem. Laws, etc., etc.). In England the xvtme&mpurgaier 
appears to have been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the 17th and x8th c., when legal antiquaries and historiana 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense 1 b. 

a. In Canon Law^ Applied to witnesses who 
either swore to the credibility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocence or orthodoxy, so as to clear him 
from a charge. 

\c X340 Asp. S*mA™RD in Lyndewode Const Prov. v. Tit. 14 
Pro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel majori ultra 
duodecinuD manus Compurgatorum numerum non imponant.] 
1^ More DsMl. Sodom Wks. 980/a That thordinary 
sn^lde not put some man to that kinde of purgacion which 
if hee did, were bee neuer so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours. a zgsfi Cranmbr Whs, (Parker Soc. 1 1 . 941 
Where you take upon you. .to purge yourself of papistry by 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation. i6im 
Ttrmts do In Ley 195 When one snail wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. vig. or xij. of his neighbours . . to 
Bweare with him, much like unto the oath whi^ they make 
which are used in the civill I.aw, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
»3i Chandlrr tr. LimborcfCs Hist Inquis. II. 908. 1760 
Burn EccL Law (1797) III. 076 By his own oath affinning 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to 
the belief of it. 

b. In reference to OE. times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonic law), the usual term, 
with modern historians, for the * oath-helpers ’ 
whom a person on trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
accused and acquainted with his character, he was 
speaking truth in making oath of his innocence. 
Also, sometimes applied by modem legal writers 
to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

A native name for the coMsacramen totes (Ger. eides-hotfer) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Laws, viz. dwda, pL 
dwdan (L. ^ Hl^hmro and Badric 9, 4 ; L,o/ Wihfrstd 
93) evidently a deri v. of thvo * law Elsewhere they appear 
merely as * bfa xeferan ’ his fellows, * ka k« him midstandafi '. 
In OHG. gieido (Hildeb. in Grimm) f. oid oath: cf. the 
latinized * cum aidis suis ' in Laws of the Longobards c. 364. 
The oath of the dbwdan was ‘On ^ne Drihten, se Ao fa 
cltfene and unnufene ^ N. sw6r * (Senmid, Gesetno 406). 

X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 367 Compurmtors, who swore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal deposed him- 
self. 1761 Hume Hist Eng, I. App. lox Compurgators, who 
. .expressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true. * 7 « B1.ACK8TONS Comm, 111 . xxiL 343 The manner 
of making and waging law. .And thereupon hfa eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their oaths 
that they believe in their conscience.^ that he saith the truth ; 
so that himself must be sworn do JidoliUdo, and the eleven 
do croduiiioto. s8do Tomlins Low Diet s.v. Wogor. 
i860 C Inner Scott Mid, Agos 183. 1876 Freeman Harm, 
Conq, V. xxiv. A59 The compurgators of our oldest law were 
not a jury in the modern sense, but th^ were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose. iMi 19M Coni, 386 
The compurgators were simply witnesses to character., 
but the effbet of their unanimous declantion of belief in 
his innocence was precisely that of a verdict of ^ not guilty * 
by a jury. 

2. In more general application : One who testifies 
to or vindicates anomer's Innocence, veracity, or 


acenracy: one who vonchet IoTi or bkm from any 
charge. Also Jig, 

i6tl R. C, Totm Atpk* fed. Compnogsstor, one that 
wmm to pdM or another, ite Charman, ate. 'Pho 
Bali 111. iv, And yat, because yon shall not trouble ftlends 
To be oompurgalors, 1*11 be satisfied If you will taka your 
ojmpsdh that you are. 1641 Argt op Low in Hori, Atise. 
(Malh.) V. 75 By a statuta there made in the fifth 

year of Edward IV, there fa provision made, .that the party 
committed, if he oan procure twenty-four coimrgatorB, 
shall be bailed, and let Out of prison. 1696 ^nonrion 
Sorm, (X669I 419 He oalleth Goa to be hfa compurgator. 
168s Bolig Ciorki ro 9 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habituai wicked practices, o 1714 
Burnet Own Timo (17661 II. exs Lord Ruisell defend^ 
himself by many Compunpitors, who spoke very fully of his 
great worth. 1894 K. Rogers Ess (1860) II. 59 We can 
claim as bis Compurgators Dugatd Stewart, Brown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton: » . , 

i* 8 . {Gtasgow^ An official whose duty it was to 
clear the streets of strollers during church time on 
Sunday, (Abolished after the middle of the 1 8 th c.) 

18. . A Bonnotynds SeroAdh, In Now Statist Acc Scott 
(1843) VI. 939 KGlasgowS Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons termed * com- 
y Saturday nights 

ators was to perambulate 


purgators *, to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights 
. . Another office of these a>mpuigators was to perambulat 
i of divine service on Sunday 


Another office of these a>mi 
the streets, .during the time c 

and to order every person they met . . to go home. 1854 
MacDonald Romhlos round GUugoav No. x < 1856) bo. i8h 
R^rint Janos's Ginsgono Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

Oompurgatorial (V|^mpajg&to«‘ri&l), a, [f. as 

next + -AL.] Of or pertaining to compurgators. 

i8m Milman Lot Chr, (1864) V. ix. viii. 495 Ibe Consuls 
of ^mmes, Avimon,and StGillea, took their cximpurgatorial 
oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations. 

Oompuvgatory (k^mpfi Jg&t5ri), a. [f. L. type 
*compurgStJri-m, f. compurgdtor : see -ORV.] 

1. Pertaining to compuigators. Compurgaioty 
oath : the oau taken by compurgators. 

1604 Barlow Confer, Hampton Crt. 99 Here was ne- 
cessary the Oath Compurg^orie. 1899 K. Dir. by Broodst, 


Hon. I. Gode/ridus 973 l^e clergy of Spain, .instead of 
compurgatory oaths and judiciary combats, ordained the 
p^roofs ny witnesses. i8m Stubbs Const Hist I. iv. 63 
The • ‘ 


compurgatory oaths ant 
p^roofs ny witi 

value of the compurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Of a conmurgatar in sense 3 . 

s868 RoPrint Joneds GlasMW Directory X787Pref. 10 The 
'Compurgatory* system of Sabbath-keeping. 

CoiaplirgavreBB. rare-K [see -ESS.] A 

female compurgator. 

s88i Sat. Rev. 16 Apr., Unless he or she fa as far gone af 
Mra Fletcher's compurgatres.*!. 

t OompUTgatzuc. Obs, [L. fern. Bgent-n. f. 
Compuboatorj -iprec. 

1663 J. Wilson A. Comneniut 111. »!, If not, you, madam, 
can Be my compurgatrix. 

Compu'rslon. [humorously f. Com-, Purse v."] 
A pursing together. 

1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy (yBoo) IV. xxvii. xb6 With the 
of some wiy face.s and compuriions of the mouth. 

ComputaDle (k^inpiM*Ub*l, kp-mpitsULb'D, a. 
[ad. L. computibii-is, f. computdn to compute : 
see -BLE.1 Capable of being computed ; calculable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. xn. 9x8 Our forefathers 
. . who attaining unto 8. or 900. yeares, had not their CU- 
maaers computable by digita 1677 Hale Prim, Orig, 
Mon, II. iv, 158 Not easily cximputable by Arithmetii^ 
s88e Sir R. Temple India 93 If the wealth of India be . . 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Oo'mpataat* [I^ L- comput-droh-^hm^ A 

calculator, reckoner. 

1897 Carlyle Germ, Romance I. 169 Any man endowed 
with the arithmetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
thfa problem without difficulty, yet, for an uoUught com- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential. 

t Oo'Uputlite, V, Ohs, ff. L. computdt- ppl. 
stem of computdre ; see -ate 8 .] trans, — Compute. 

afioB Warner Alb, Eng,, ir///.fx6i9) 398 [There] perished 
..as fa computated, aboue two nundreth thousand. s6ie 
W, Folkinoham Art of Survey ti. vii. 59 Their other lands 
are computated by the Pole of aob xpl or x8. foot Poles, 
a 1619 Daniel Colt Hist A'ng. (1696^ 4 Foureteene Garri- 
sons. .computated. .to bee 59 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

Connotation (kpmpiMt/^Jon). [ad. 'L,com- 
putdtim-em, n. of action f. computdre, Cf. F. 
computation c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning ; 
anthmetical or mathematical calculation. 

<rx495 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxu. 4 A thowsand thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere . . Be ewynlyk computatyown. sSoo-xo 
Act s Hon. Vm, c, 13 The yere of cure Lorde God AUJix 
after the computacion of Englonde. lug Eden Docodes 
x8o (M //. W, Ind^ By the comratetion of Venice .iiii. 
graines make a carette. (604 E. G[bimrtone] W A costa * s 
H iet, Indies iil xxiii. 103 Having made the compasie of 
the woride, they must nnde the want of a whole day in 
their computation. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hib. ii. (z8ei) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com- 
pulation.. tm Bovlb Occae. Reft, (z^j) 50 The whole 
Earth . . by the probablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues. 1709 Steele 
Tailor No. 39 P 9 The Gregorian Computation . . being 
eleven daye baore the Julian. 1873 Hkrschrl Pop, Lect 
Sc. U. 54 It is easy to find, by computation, the a^les in- 
cluded Mtween . . the two lines of direction. 

b. A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 

17x3 Addison in Guordian'^xi, S09 How many additional 
years are always to be thrown intofemale computations of this 
nature. 1776 Gibbon Doct 4 F, 1 . xvii. 468 The revenue 


filll rimri of tho ^ooamtoAfaiii . iM, Trm I. 

tSaOtbara may give 

pulsion below loundninriMNO fa immnM 

1 2. In wider sense t tedtpnieg. uAr« 

i||8i Marsocm Bh, gfJIotw 1099 ,LeMfa idit OhottM abaae 
him in computation, more then tner was cause. mI tr. 
Hobbod Eiem, Phitoa. (1839) 1 We must not . . thinOiat 
computation, thst fa ratfodnation, has place only in numbers. 
Oouputaldottalt m. ran, £f. piec. 4 -ix J 
Of or pertaining to computation. 

t88i Observatory Feb. m ^e mathematloal and oompu* 
tational part of the invesugation of Lunar Ubiutlofi* 
t Computatlfft. Courotm $, q.v, 

Oottputetive (kpmpiiff titiv, h/rinp-L K 
L. computdt- ppl. item of computdn 4 
Given to computation. Hence OompwtntiWiMMU 
1889 RuaKTN Two Paika Z14 What will pleas* recktese, 
computative and vulgar persona Ibid, Hie materials aro 
addressed, .to computativeness, in a series of figures, 
t CoHipntRtor. Oba, [a. L. computdtor, agent* 
n. f. comfiitdn to Compute ; see -oh.] A com- 
puter, calculator. 

zfizo Healey St Aug. Ciiie gf God ni. xxxi. 133 Saith 


heat is proved by computators . . to be more th^ equal to 
that of red hot iron. 

Oompiltffi (k^mpii 8 't\ sb. Now ran. [In sense 
I, a. F. Computus; in others f. the verb.] 

tl. {compute) » Computus a, Obs, 

14x3 Lvoo. Piigr, Sewle v. 1 (1859) 73 He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. tgM Moss Anaw, Poyaaned 
Bk, IV. viii. The common verse ^he compute manueil. 

2. Reckoning, calculation, computation. Now 
chiefly in phr. beyond compute. 

1588 J. Harvey Diet, Probleme 19 According to the 
historical Computes euen of sundry these fauoritea ' ' 
H. Moke Anfid, 


Ath, II. ii. ( 1719 ) 45 Any new pressure 
. . cannot come into compute in this case Z709 Bp. Wilson 
in Kehle L%fe iv. (1863) 146 The expenses 1 have been at, 
which , . by a modest compute comes to 100/. ready moneye 
1776 Johnson Lett (1788) 1 . 314 With encreaae of delight 
past compute, to use the phrase of Cumlierland. z8S7 R- 
G. I.ATHAM Prichards East, Orig. Celtic N, 373 My obli- 
gations to his learning, .are beyond compute 
1 8. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Obs, 
i66z C. L. Origen*s 0 pm. in Phenix (1731) I. 48 In the 
Compute and Judgment of that all-righteous Mind. i68s 
Glanvill Sadductsmus (ed. a) Ded., If we moke our com- 
pute like men, and do not suner ourMilves to ht abused by 
the flatteries of sense 

OonmutB (k/^mpiiS‘t), v, [a. F. compute^r (i 6 th 

c. in Liltrd), ad. L. comfutd-re to reckon, sum 
up, f. com- together + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon,] 

1. trans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to calculate, 
reckon, count. 

1631 Gouge God*s Arrows 111. | 71. 315 They compute 
their numbers, as the GrRscians do, by letters. 1667 Milton 
P, L. VI. 665 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Heav'n. zfi;^ P. Henry Diary 4 Lett, (1882) ejp Hfa 
loss is generally computed to near 400 lb. 17^ Gibbon 
Deelino 4 E. 1 . xviL 434 Its most ordinary breadth may be 
computed at about one mile and a half. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vi. 58 Hie radii of curvature for these lenses, at 
computed by Mr Herschel. z^ H. Coleridge North, 
Worthies Introd. Ess. (18^) 17 To compute the compara- 
tive duration of life in diflerent periods. 

fb. Of numbers; To make up, count. Obs.^'^ 
idbq Milton P. L, ni. 560 As they move Thir starry 
dance in numbers that compute Days, months, and wan. 
to. To include in reckoning, count in. Ohs,'^^ 
18x7 C. Grant in Port Deb, 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this oianner he computed the 
same sum twice. 

d. In wider sense: To estimate, * reckon*, take 
account of, take into consideration. 

Z647 Crashaw Poems iw Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, nut our blest taste confesses fruits. 
1694 Earl Orrery Parthonisso (1676) 55B As he computed 
thebusineas, he apprehended . . either Syllaces recovery, or 
Zenophon's increasing Army, would, etc. 1786 Burns 
Addr, Unco Guid viii. What’s done we partly may compute. 
But know not what's resisted. 

2 . With dependent clause or injin. complement. 
S646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. xii. Every man fa 

many moneths elder then he computeth. 1066 Pefys Diary 
15 Sept., He hath computed that the rents of the housea .. 
comes to 600,000/. per annunu 1700 Dhyden Fables, Ceyx 
4 Alcyone 933 Mean time Alcyone . . Computes how many 
nights he had been gone, zves Addison Italy, Rome (1767) 
176 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet. 
1704 Swirr Drapiefs Lett ii, The souls in this kingdom 
are computed to be x,5c»,ooo. s88e Grikib Pt^s, Ceog, iv. 
xix. x66 The total area of dry land . . has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles. 

8 . intr. I'o make computation ; to reckon. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. x6i As we compute from our 
Saviours Nati vitie. Z797 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 199 And com- 
puting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly. 1879 
Yeats Growth Comm, 368 In silver paymenu , . it was 
common to compute by weight. 

t b. To count upon, reckon on, or to do. Obs, 
1697 Collier Ess. Mar, Subj. 11. (1709) fix There must be 
..no coinputing upon Favours, tyot " — tr. GatakePs 
PrtUm, Disc, 16 It Men would think a little before-hand, 
and compute upon the Consequences of a Debauch. 177s 
Birmingham Counterfeit 1 . 953 I'ravelling all night, we 
computed to arrive there by sun-rise. 
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OOHFUTXB. 

4. 7> Mmfimte (imy one) eut t>f (a thing) : to do 
Mlt of by computation. 

typ6 Btwaa Rrgic, Ptiuf 11 ^Wlca. VIII. #19 The catcu- 
latori compute tlj«:ni out of their miima. 

Hence Oompu'ted ppl, a.. Oompa*ting vhl sh, 
i 4 f 6 Sir 1 '. Rhowne Puud^ J^, iv. xii, Reside that com* 
puting by the iiiedicali munth. 1741-) Wrru'.y yrttl. 80 
At Horseley uiioii I'yne* eight (computed) miles froui New- 
castle xSee Mrs. Somkhvilme Conngx. Phys. Sc. xxxrU. 
418 How fitr the computed elhpiie egroes with the curve. 

Computent, obs. form of Compktrjnt. 
Computer Also -or. [f. Cov- 

TVTKv. + -SH^] One who computes; a calcu- 
lattjf, reckoner ; spfc. a person employed to make 
calculations in an observatory, in surveying, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Rrownr Ptemi. Ep. vi. vt. sBy llic Calenders 
of these cumputerH. 1704 Swirr T Tub vii. A very skilful 
eompiuer. 1744 WALrota Lttt. //. Mann 18 June, ^'old by 
some nice ctnnputors of national glory, sm Rrpwstkr 
Nttoton II. xvtii. i6r To pay the expenses ot^a computer 
for reducing his oliservations. 

Complltist (k^mpif/tist). Forms: 4 00m- 
potyato, (5 oompotiater^ 6-7 ooinpotlat(6, 6- 
cyomputiat. [a. K. compotisU, cemptt/isfe, med.L. 
compot-, cemputista, * artis computatoriir magi.^tcr 
f. L. €omputuSf F. compHt : see next and -imt.] 

1 . One skilled in the computus or calendar, or 
(blending with 3 ) in chronological reckoning. 

■3p8 Trkvisa Barik, Dt P. R, ix. iv.<Tollein. MS.), Com* 
putyhtes . . departei> ho tweliu mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde. 1637 30 Row //»>/. Kirk (1849) a8i Golden, (as 
numerus in the aliruiiiack and calendare, by conipotists). 
1654 Blount Giossog^r.. Cawputigt^ the same with Corn- 
pot itt, 167^ Plot Stt^ordgk. (1686) 496 The Emljolismal 
years . . which according to most of the ancient Computista 
. . were ex^casly declared to be thus inserted. 1609 Phil. 
Tram. Xxl. 336 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers. 1794 Mas. Piozzi Symon. 
I. 341 Chronology must descend to the computtst for 
proma 1I77 Hr. S. Butchkr Ecci. Cgtigndnr 1x7 This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was cidled by the Computists the wpoffiaTMWitof the Moon, 
t 2 . A keeper of accounts, an acconntanL Ohs. 
iglj SrusBics Anal. Abus. Ep. Dcd. (1877) 5 As a straiidit 
computist demaundeth interest and game of euery one of vs. 
1631 Rtlig. ^Potion, 94 I'he Earl of Uoraet, Lord Treasurer, 
who was a wias man and a strict Computist 1670 G. H. 
Hist. CmrdiuiUs 4. iil 95 1 he Secretary, Clerk, and Omi* 
puciHt of the Sacred Colledgc. 

8. One who ^lerfornis the computations entering 
into astronomical and other problems. 

161S CoTCR., CompuHtigt a cximputist, a coraputatist ; a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 1734 Bkhkklkm Annfyst 
I 33 You may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not be justly esteemed a oian of science. sMy 
Hrrschrll Fatn. Lect, Sc. (1871) 138 Donati's comet, if 
the computists are right, will return in 9100 years. 

Computor, bad spelling of Computkb. 
n Computu (kp^mpiittflsl. Ifist. Also oom- 
potua. [late L. computus calculation, etc., f. com- 
putSrt to Compute. In F. comput, OF, compot, 
fompost : see Compost sb^^, Compot.] 

1 . A computation, a reckoning ; an account 

itlE RLtas ed. Woodts Ufg \vf isa/r, In a computus made in 

1576 of the contents of the university chest. xS6d E, Pea- 
cock Rng. Ch. Fumiturg Introd. xo The Corapotus of the 
churchwardens of Saint Mary's, Stamford. 1MI7 North. 
Notts tf Q. Dec. In the public Record Office are the 
Compotuses of the Embassy. 

2 . The medieval name for a set of tables for 
practically calculating a.stronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar ; a calendar. 

Dr Quinckv CkarttmagHg Wks. 1863 Xll. 174 
Quurlemagne. .was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy, stsi 
Wright Pop. Trgat. Sc. si (tr. Ph. de Taun)The Computus 
to calculate.. the tgrmini and the ciavgs and the annual 
festivals. sB6a Sat. /Tm 15 Mar. 310 I'he martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landaperg. 

Compj. Written abbreviation of Company. 
Also a spoken form in the workman's expression 
a track-shop. 

■•70 Giobo ax Sep. (Farmer), No workman » told that he 
buy at tne compy-shop, but . . if they did not resort 
thither they would soon be aismimed. 

Oompyle, obs. form of Comptli. 
Compynabll, -able, var. of Compakabls, Obs. 
Oompyre, -pytent, obs. ff. Comi>xicr, -fxtent. 
Coarilda (k^mrAl^ >"011118: a. 6-7 oam- 
erade, (6 -ezaid), 7 oamrade, 7>8 camarada ; 
fi. 6 oommorade, 6-8 oomerade ; 7. 6-7 ouxn- 
rada, 7- oomrada. [The i6-i7t]i c. form cam- 
trade, camarade was a. F. camurado^ camtrada 
(CotgT.\ x6th c. ad. Sp. camarada, originally 
* chambtf ful \ thence * chamber-mate ’ : see CoM- 
RADo^ the representative of the Sp. form. The 
series commorade, camerade, comrade, repr es ent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr. and Sp. 
respectively. Camera'de, camra'de were originally 
stressed on -ade\ the dissyllabic comrade^ with 
same stress, occnia in Shaks. and Milton; bat 
Shaks. has also co mrade. Walker and other early 
19th c. orthoepists have (krmr^l, corresponding 
to the 16 -1 7th c. spelling cumrade; and tome re- 
cent Dictionaries give it beside the corrent form.] 


any. One who shares the same room, a chamber- 
fellow, * chum * ; esp. among soldien. a tent- 
fellow, fellow-aoldh^ (also Comrade • in -arau); 
hence yns., sn associate in friendship, occupation, 
fortunes, etc., a close companion, mate, fellow. 

a. 1391 GAROARix Art IVmrrg 13 A Souldior in Compa 
fflusr make cholm of two or three or more CRmenum 
RSpR Grernb Gpst. Conrtigriu Harl. Misc. iMaUi.) II. 947 
llu cameraxd that bare him companie was r iollie light 
timberd iacke r nopea itge Jamrs Hot Latte. (Chelham 
Soc) 76 marg.. With such camarades ..all our aunctent 
ware were fouf^t. r x6^ Howell LgiL 19 Mar. (i6f9x), I 
have now made choice to go over Camerade Co a veiy worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Aithams son. Blount irlossagr., 

CamgrtuUs a tent, chamber, iw cabin-fellow. SS73O. WAU»a 
Edm. ( 1677) 17 Y oung men . . when amongst their cameradcs. 
sdia N. O. Botleau's Lutrin 111. 94 Niaht cunt her Kyca 
to see the Camrades march. 1708-at KaasEV, CamesriuUi 
or Comradg. tgaa Bailey Erastn. Coilog. ajo To sec my 
old Gxmarades. 

P* * 50 ) Teil-TrotKs N. Y. Gift 17 Touching their com- 
morades. xym Haeingiom Nttgm Ant. 33, 1 was comerade 
to the Karl m Kildare, and slept both on one pillow. 1^99 
MiNaiiKu, Camarddn, a comerade or cabbin-roate aoulmm. 
lyea W. J. Brnyn'g vor. Let*ecnt iii. 9 This daunted my 
Comerades. 1719 De I'^r Crusoe (1840) I . iii. 33 Reflecting 
upon all my ooineradett that were drown'd. 

y. 1396 Shaks i Hen. /K, iv. i. 96 The . . Mad-Cap. 
Prince of Wales, and his Cumrades, that daft the World 
aside. 1S03 — J..grtr it. iv. 911 I'o be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. 1601 Wkkvkr Mirr. Mar. A v]. No 
meane Cumrades, no base aasociates. x6i» Capt, Smith 
SgamoHS GrojM. ix. a8 Care would bee hac! that there be 
not two Comrades [imi6 Accid. comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may Imue the more roome in tlmir Ciibbins to 
rest. 167X Mil TOH Samson ii6a The slaves and asses, thy 
comrades. 1678-96 Phillips, Contrade, the same os Cauu~ 
rode [omitted from 1706 and KerbeyI. 1697 DAMrisa Poy. 
(i6g8) 1 . xii. 398 A Comrade is a famuiar male-friend, vgpt 
CowPER Iliad IV. 133 HU comrades liold Seining him 
close with shields, Scott Ld. of Isles v. xtv, HU com- 
rade's face each warrior saw. xSaB Kelly tr. L. Bla$tc*s 
Hist. Ten Y. II. 993 The place of nis old comrade in arms, 
b. 1 .ess commonly said of women. 

1863 Mary Uowrrr F. Bremer's Grttet II. xiiL 79 The 
merry vintage-women received their foreten comrade kindly. 
1884 Miss BaAuuoN /xAxmr// xxxix. She had clung to her 
comrade in misfortune, 
o. iransf. and Jig. 

rt64S Howell Lett. (1650) II. 190 Extravagant desires. . 
which are but od CoiiieraJcs. x8^ Cixidd Myths hr Hr. 1, 
iii. 48 In many myths the lightning U no comrade of the 
thunder, but its foe. 

d. Applied to a ship; A consort. 

lyao T)k Kok Capt. Singleton xiii. (1840) 295 As for our . . 
comrade, her complement of men was a hundm and eighty. 
1748 Anson's Poy. it. xii. 965 The other two !tquadrons.. 
were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades. 

e. attrih. 

176a Falcomxr Shipmr. 11. 199 The yards moxi w^nd 
each comrade mast. xM Kane /Ire/. Ex^. 11 . xviii, 187 
Kngafl^ in preparing Che Red Eric as a comrade bo.'it. 
18^14 Knight Dtct. Meckt Comrade-battery, one of a pair 
of joint batteriea 

Hence Co'aurada v., a. mnce usc (see auot. i6oa) ; 
b. intr, to associate wUh, as a comraoe. 

i6oa Dekkes Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 930 T, I cannot my 
mad cumrade Sir V. Cumrade t ny Sesu.call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade 3*e about the sinnes and shottkieni. 
1863 M. Pattisom Ess. rx8B9) I. 340 Comrading with him, 
W(m . . fell into bad habita 1877 N. W. Lhtcolnsh. Gloss. 
s. V , She’s nivver within doors, idust comrading about 
somewhere. 

Comrade^ (kfrmrAlH), a. [f. prec. 4 -ltI.] 
Like or befitting a comrade. 

s88o Mas. Whitney Odd or Even vt. ixB Widi a question 
or a comradely word for him. 1883 A. M. F. Robinson in 
Mag, A rt Mar. 90B He who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical . .in hU days of succesa 

Comradery (kp'ror^dri). rare, [f. as prec. 

4 -BY, on type of Fr. camaraderie^ Camaraderie, 
comradeship. 

(x8^ J. GaANT .< 4 . Blane(iB 6 o) 39 The warmth of heart 
and ' Cotneradcrio ' with which Scotsmen alwmys meet in a 
foreign laniL] 1879 Howells L. Aroostook (18B3) 1 . 71 
WUh the cofiiradcry of the smoker. 9890 Harpers Mag. 
Mar. 519/1 Already on terms of comradery with me. 

Comradaahi|ij (k^ rorAiJjp). [f. Comrade + 
-SHIP.} I'he position of being a comrade, as- 
sodalion as comrades, good-fellowship. 

i8ax Scott Kenilw. iv. Our newly-reviveu comradeship. 
1863 Gf.o. Eliot Romola i. vi. Like the dawn of a new sense 
to her— die rense of comradeship. 18B0 Daily Tel. i Dec., 
That spirit of good -comradeship which General Robcats has 
displayed in so nurked a degrM. 

't’Comra'do. Ohs. Also 6 oomaroda, 6-7 
oamerado, Y oomo-, oam-, comrado. [a. Sp. 
CAfuarada (also camarado, M inshea 1599), * com- 
erade, bedfellow, chamber-fellow’ orig. *camerndo 
souldiour’, * cabbin-mate sonldier , from camarada 
(«*lL and L.type camerafa, F. chambrfe'i a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), ‘a chamberftill, a 
company Hiat belongs to one chamber, tent, or 
cabin ’ ; f. Sp. camara chamber, room camera : 
see Camera and -ado. The Sp. word was a collec- | 
live feminine, of the same type as amlmscade, 
cavakade, which, like Company, sense 4, was at 
length applied to a ftngle person who is one’s 
‘ company ’ or chamber-mate ; in which sense also 
it was aometicneB akered into the male. Ibnn i 


camaiado. (In the original collective seme Ca« 
marada was also used in Eng.) The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr. as camarade, -erode iem. in the 
collective sense (Cotgr,), whentt camarade maac. 
the individual ; ^noe Eng^ eaaeerade and, in paitf 
CoMBADM. The ^ in the £iig. camerade, comrade, 
comrade, was prob. intended for the Sp. a, which 
was opener than the Kng-] Combadi. 

xg^ iUret Theor. iVarres i. ii. 9 Widi hU 
hea U to demeane hiiiiflelf sober, quiet, and fnendly. IM 
Minshbu Span. Diet.,, Cnmarado, a comerade- .a camerado 
louldier. xdag Caft. Smith Virginia 160 Aigent and lus 
Comiado found a Canow. i6a6 — Accid. Yog. Semsnen j 
Comorados (see Comraok y. quot. X697I. s6n S. Marmvxmi 
Fine Comp. 1 vii, (.>h uncle, that you stioulathuR. .traduoa 
my camrmloes. i6|8 Healey Theopkraot-, Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victnail] of bU Cainerado’s. 

CUmi2roglL9 (kp-mrJag). arch. [f. Com- 4 Rcgi:b. 
In 17th c. oltcn jocularly confused with comrade^ 
A fellow-rogue. 

i6bs B. Jonson Masgne o/AngHrs,yw and the rest of 
your oomrogucft xhuU til dUauiacd in the stocks. 1634 
Hrvwooo Lane. IPitckes v. VYks. 1874 IV. 944 Nay reat 
by me Good Mop^lay, my Comrague and Bedfellow. 

JL Head Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the fit^lds. 1703 Swift Cook-wnids LH., You and your 
come-rogttes keep him out so Inte. 1764 T. Brvdcbs 
Homer TratmL *1797) II. 966 Pointing to liU comrogue, 
cries. See there, my boy, a tempting priae ! Mb Standard 
9 Oct 4/3 I'he proceediDgs of the prisonert and their 
com-roguet contemplated a wide range of operations. * 

t Comae, V. Ohs. Also 5-4 oumse, 4 komae. 
[A shortened by-form of Commence, starting from 
a form accented ctrmmence : cf. commandment^ 
axaa^ Juluina init. iKoyal MS.), Her cumseA he uie of 
Reinte luliane. c 1330 Will. Paleme 424 pe kouherde for 
kare cumxed to Rorwe. IHd. 1430 Vpon here knex pel 
komsed him grete. xaSa I .angl. P. PI. A. t. xa8 Bi what 
craft in my ct»rp» hit [Truth] cum-xeth. Ibid. v. 93 How 
Comcience with a Crrmx Com>*ede to preche. 1399 — Rich. 
Redetes iv. 35 Comitche a derk than comxid the wordix. 

{Comet in K. Copland Gnydods Chintrg., 1541, Eij b, is 
an error for compose . ) 

Hence t Oo^moiBg vhl. sb.. commencing. 
ctw Or/eo 57 In the comextiing of May. X377 Langi. 
P. Pl.\\. XVIII. 9X3 Deyinge . . vnknitteth al Icare fit com- 
tynge of reste. X393 ibfd. C. xii. 95 All kyne koniiyngee 
and comsyn^es of Dowel. 

t CO'msement. Obs. rare. Commencement. 
a 1430 Le Morfe A rib. 1796 Here now Iwl made a comw. 
mente 'I'hat bethe not fynysshyd many a yere. 

tl Comto (kdiitV rFr.] A French title of rank, 
of which the linglish form is Count. 

x6xx CoTGM. Comte, Their kings appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Conxtes) to be the 
Goueniours. X890 Daily Tel. 1 5 Oct. 5, 8 'I'o-day the Comto 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtiail (k/rmti&n, kp AtiSn), a. and sh. Also 
Oomtean. [f. name of Auguste Comte (d. 1857), 
a French philosopher who founded the system 
known as PosiTiviaM.] 

A. adj. Of or originating with Comte. B. sA, 
A Comtist 

^ x8m Brim i.by Ese. , Tennyfson 979, No. 35 lof In Memoriaro] 
is the answer to Comptian^ materialism . . Had men been 
Comptians from the b^liming there would have been 00 
science. xBb^ Athensenm 16 July 85/1 Distinctions between 
the Comtean syntheKis and tne synthetic philosophy of Mr. 
Herb^ Spencer.^ 1873 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 961 DetaUs 
referring to the ritual of Comtian wonhip. 

So Co'mtiam, the philosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. OwmtlMt, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also attrib. or as adj. 

i^a Spectator y Sept. 1x49 From I.«ocke has flowed the 
main stream of that philosophy, .to which Cointism is only 
a tributary. x8^ N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 969 Without being 
a professed Comtist. Mozi.ky Univ. Serm. iiu 6$ The 
C^titc argument agamst Christianity is simply a taott 
ignoring of pro' al 4 e evidence. 

Comu- : sec Commu-. 

Oomun(e, •uyn, -vyna, obs. ff. Common, 
Commune; Comunabil, -bla, var. of Comsk- 
ABLE, corrupt f. Coven ABLE, CoNVENABLB ; €k>mu- 
nalitee, -alte(o, obs. ff. Commonality, -AhTT. 
ComuDAbleto, obs. var. of Commonality, q. t. 
CX374 Chaucer Boefh, t. iv. xipatistoseynehatcoRiRMiae 
kinges or comunabletes [v.r. oomunalitees] weren blysfixl 
yif pei hot baden studied al AiUy to wisdom gouantadaa 
pilke hmgea. 

Oo-murmurer : see Co- 5 b. 

H OoiBlIM (kpa-nufla). [L., a. Gr. aSpof a revel, 
etc.] A revel, meriy-making ; a personification 
of revelry as a deity. 

a^ Milton Comns 93 Stssgt directiem, Goimu eaters, 
Rritn a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other. 
1873 SvMORos Crk. Poets iii. 94 After haviag eateu, thecups 
were filled and lihations were made, .then came the Cornua 
or drinkiiig-bont. 1896 GAaniMER Pnritan Rev. >• 4 3 
(1878) 193 In Charles 1 1 Cornua Memad to havaleated hoa- 
•eK upon the throne of England. 

Comwym, obs. f. comb- wise adv. : see Comb sbA 
Oomyn, obs. pa. t. of Come v. 

Gomyzire, -alto, -tie, obs. E Commom, -alit. 
Comyna, -ynt, pa. t and pple. of Commdm sr. 
ComyB : see Come v., sb^ 

Comyio, oomyaaion^ oomyt, oomyx, ctc.t 
see CosMi*. 
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Omi Formi; i oisiiiiiii» a-5 oim- 

iiMi,(oui)a),3-6ouim«»4*9eim; til^okfuaxk^n, 
kun ; also 4^ ooniiaa^ (oona), 4-7 oonna^ 5 - 
COKL See jnoie liilly mMt Caw [le the 
vefi> Cait tile oriraal iroweL of the bniiitive, 
and of all parte of the present item except lit 
and 3rd ling. pres, indie., was w : tlms InC cuafiam, 
M£. amne n, emm; led. pres. sndsii^.i^ieiMii, later 
aiHmst,p\. euHt§m, ME. eump$i{nt cmn ; Couj. pres. 
aam, pf. cumten ; pr. pple. ewummi, MK -nuf, 
vM. sb. These u forms survived 

more or lem all through the ME. period: see 
Can v.^ a. ; but in accordance with the scribal 
practice of writing 9 for m, in contact with m, n, 
u {V), w, they were often spelt cmnen, amne cm ; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
rimes with s 9 ne^ smne, sm soiO, JWMiir. tm 
(- sun), j^rmtu (• y-rim), wcttnc^ wan (OE. 
wnnian\ etc. The form of the 1st and 30! sifig. 
/ am, he can, also varied from OE. times with cm 
(<p»), the regular Old WS. type (see Sievers 
Gramm, $ 65% I cm (in Cast, Lota 1071, riming 
w^th for~pof^ is found for / can in some texts even 
after 1400; but long before this can prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses i and a. The vowel-type of tlic ist and 
3rd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extended to the 
and sing, iepnst, const), the pluxal {wccpn,can),tha 
conj. pres., and the inftn. (epn, can ) — the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of i^tli c. The u 
forms thus remains intact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb. CuKMNO, q.v. About the same time a 
dilTerentialion of forms and senses became mani- 
fest: can became established in sense a * to be 
able*, and predominant in sense 1 * to know* ; but 
cun, con, weie retained and extended Co all parts 
in sense 3 * to learn*, and the phrase to cun or con 
thanks, sense 4. Tliis cun, con, was mainly the 
representative of ME. cunn^ or conn- irom OE. 
ctMH- kun) ; but in part it represented ME. 
con, from OE. epn, for can («> kpn) ; hence it sur- 
vive in two forma, cun, which is still common 
dialectaily in ^ to cun tliauks*, and cm, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. *to 
00(1 thanks*, and the still existing sense ^to con 
or learn a lesson*. This o^ir is not a mere spelling 
variant of cun, as ME coma was otcunne; but, 
from Spenser onward, con rimes with m, conned 
with find, which is stiU the received pronunciation. 
The original pa. t. was cd^e, couthe, coud, could 
(see Canv.M ; but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
to cun thanks, sense 4, we find a pa. t cunde, 
conned, with oorresp. pa. pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with cun, con, 
leaving coud, could to Can v., so that Con is now 
a regular weak verb con, connesl, connelh, cons, 
conned. Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion between can to be able, and con to 
learn. The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v.^, and ase given 
as supplementary to those under that word, and 
introductory to the later use of con, cun.] 

fX Where Can became the normal form. 

1 1 . To know. Qin. — Caw o. i-j. (Pa. t. and 
pple. rarely cunde, condo,) 

a. cunno, cun, kun (originally proper to all 
parts of pres, stem exc. 1st ai^ 3rd pers. .^ing Ind.). 

c iQOO Sax. Leechd. 11 . aia py xemete pQ Ixcaa cuniion. 
a xaaa Amor, X. 134 Alle cunora irel (leos asMimple. m 1900 
Fiofw 4 Bl. 531 He moste kunne muchel of art. 1340 
HAHfOuc Fr. Cmuc, iBt To kun and knaw. Wyclif 

1 Con aiv. 7 How ichai it be kowd [v.r. cunde, knowen] 
that it ftongun. (JM — Banuh iii. 9 That thou kunne 
Tsale wke] pnidenoe. 01400 Pioem/r, Tkorwtwa 

MS. (18671 9 If we cune mare pan pay. ^1444 Pacoca 
R*pr, 331 In which a man tnai locrne and kunne eiw thing. 
1413 Caih. AhcI 86 To Cunne, scire, etc. 16x3 R. C. Tdm 
A(fL, Camus, to disceme, also to gkie (thaaksk 

$. conne, cm, kon, 

t a soon Hssmmtf 0759 Eard xh ne const, c 1175 Lmmi. 
itom. 33 For nis nan aunne bet he necon. c »ao Cast, Love 
xoft He oeholde lumen al Clod con [rims for-konk 
Caw. 4 Gr, Kmt. 1267 Hit is he worchyp of ^urself ^ 
nou hot wel connei ] 1430 Lvixs. Chrou, Troy 1. vL (1513) 
106/4 Konno fret, conj. [rimo ronne >0. r 1460 

ToumeUy Myst, Creatio 3 My mvght may no uiing kon 
{riames son, won). 1481 Caxtom iffyrr. 1. t. 07 I'he firiit 
may not be perfigbtly conned withoute the laste. 1379 Spbm- 
aiw Shepk, CaL June 65 Of Muses, Hohbinol, I oonne no 
■kUL i f p 4 — Cot, Clout 094 Much more there is uakend 
then thou dost kon irime a fooL 1306 — F. Q, v. vi. 35 
lliey were all fled for feare, but Aether, nether kon^ 
■607 Sylvustsb Du Bartas 11. If. il (1641) 009/1 Tunes, 
Measuree .. als* hee kons. 1674 N. FatavAX BuDt 4 
Solo. 156 That (thisl should be . . 1 no more oonne, than 
that, etc. 

b. Const, of, m ;«Can a. 

CISTS l4iY. 730s Wise men hat wel conne of speche fsaos 
cunnen a speaie]. 1416 BA. Si, Alkm't B vjb^ Thus may 
ye Iconne or game. 


tl. Al v«ri>0fliioo»pleteBCQdloatl(Mi,wldi 
To know bow; k^ce, to wave the ctpapity or 
power, to be able : mClJf oJ 3-8. (Pol t and pole. 
alwaysaiMiCAV.) 
a. eunme, eom$ koto, 

a tagoOeoli Migikt, 47 Wefnlst ^ )mtldi fw cunne iSmt 
osjBo IC, norm 36$ pw nIs non betim anonder eunno pat 
eai man of trilc canoe, asjeo Cwraer |f. *345 lOtitt.) 
Folk sua eelcut laani brede, pit aaman said am mine ne 
aeuen. /MpeooWel jMlhecunlenauevulkesqnilk. 01400 
Amu. iTeisrsw lit kunne weSendeaftirhir* cs^Hvltom 
Scald Por/.i^. de W. 14194) u IxviU, It It a gmee maistty 
a luaa to cun (4333 can] Imw hlsmen ciysiea m cliafyee. 
conn e, con. Amine, 

m iuH$ JuHtma 67 Oreim al hat )m const grimUche bl'ien. 
chen. C13I5 CuAuenu L, G, IV, 0040 Anmdus, No man 
cUet shaJ me konne espie. cs4ne PaUud, ou i/usO, 1. 317 
The corael ryae upon the wynter oonne. And giro it fmm 
the cold West yt thou oonne. c 1489 Caxton Smaaee e/ 
Aymon iv. 107 , 1 sholde not conne telle the harme. .that he 
hath doon. [1884 Cluth, Gioas, s v.. Ay, that aw con.] 

II. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak iniltxiona. 

8. To get to know; to study or learn, esp, by 
repetition (mental or vocal) ; heuce, in wider sense, 
to pore over, ])enxse, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, scan, examine ; « Caw vA 9. 

fa. cunne, cun, kun, Ohs, (The first qoot. 
perh. belongs to i.) 

C1413 Wymtoum Crou, ▼. ku. ogoOf Iber. Frere Martyne, 
and ^^nceml Storyis to cwn dyd diligens. 1367 DaAtrr 
iUrace Epht. il 1. G ij. Those Rome doth cun {odiatiil. 
1378 WiiersTONR Promos 4 Cass. nr. iv, It behoves me to 
Ic secret, or else my necke-verse cun. 1380 Bamet Aho, C. 
1743 To amne. .or I«am porfeotly, odisetre. 

0 . conne, cm, ken, (The first two qnots. perh, 
belong to I.) 

1361 liANGi. P, Pt. A. xit. 7 pe were lef to lerne but 
for to studie ; ^ou woldest konne hat 1 can and carpen hu 
after, c 1489 (^xvoM Sousus of Ayaaaon xL ala Conne ye 
well your lesaon. c igse Kiw. ChiUrsds Bk. 149 in Bahoee 
BA, as This boke is made for chvider )onge. .ifone it may 
be conyd ft had. 1370 Saaiiaxa Skefk. Cal. Feb. m A tale 
of truth. Which 1 cond ofTityfoaia my youth. niBe NoarH 
Plutarch 11676* 517 An (k-atton which .. Lyaander should 
have conn d without book. s6oi Shakb. Twel. N, 1. v. x86 
My speech . . ia excellently well pend. I haue taken great 
paine.4 to con it. tflao Foao Lmssa K. <1843) 49 A lemn 
worthie to be cond. asAAu BurLxa Reaaa. Utm) I- x*3 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their Exercise of 
Devotion on. s^ Pmoa Kp. io Flesitoood Shspkard 153 
The books of which Tm chiefly fond. Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d. 17*0 Swin ToSislla, A poet starving in 
a garret. Conning old topics like a parrot. iSn Lvtton 
Eujg- Aram 1. x. ^Stratm.i>, When the flower hadbeen duly 
conned. 183^ DicaeNS Jyich. Nick, xii. Patiently conning 
the page again and a^n. xBfls Miss Cabv BstlL 4 Lyrics 
111 Intent . . to con the strangers face. 1870 E PaucocK 
Rolf SkM. I. 134 Persons who con pedigrees. 

t b. To con or cun ij heart or by rote, Ohs, 

c 1440 Prosup. Parv. 90, I can konne mote by berte in a 
day than he can in a weke. 1587 Goloimo Do Mortsaj 
xxx. 475 Not to cun by heart, nor to write out wngn GaxaM. 
WOOD Astsus, Def Rs^ Pouyers is Conning imrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. a 1670 Haicxkt Ai^ WiUkasu 
It. (1699) 56 To conn by heart these prayers, a t 69 » Bvruut 
Rem. (1759 > 1 . flic To con the Authors Names by rote, 
o. To con over. 

1644 Mili-on Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/e By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. s6^ Eachako Coat, 
Cler^ X07 Skil enough to reade the lessons with twice 
conning over. X734 Watts Relip, Jseo, (X789» isy RitUlo. . 
cons ov'er his piayer-book. x8m WHaWBLL in Todhuater 
Acc, tF.’s Wks. 11 . 813 , 1 have hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers. 1639 MAsaVAr Jac. Faiths 
ful xxviii, 1 was conning over in my mind whom 1 should 
select. 1858 K. S. SuBTEics AsA Mamssta xlix. six The 
Baronet conned the . . matter over in his mind. 1876 Black 
Madce^ xlii. 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric. 


A, To cun or cm tAastA{i ( 0 £. cunnan) : 
to acknowledge or avow <me*t gratitude; to ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank: see Caw vA 10, 
a. cun tkanA{s : now dialtx:tal. 

9 xooe Crist 1099 ^Gr.) pam )» hone gofle . . ne culon. 
a toes Asaer, R, I84 Nolde he cunnen god hone. csoBo 
E. F., P. (i86a) fli pou cunnest me no hoim. nixpe Cursor 
M. 6308 (Cott.) pai cund \Fai^, conned] him ai ful Utell 
thanck. Ibid, 14063 iOOtt.h f cun [Trim, con] hir mekil 
thank. rx46o Toumeley Mrst,, Mactsacio Abel 19 Thank 
or thew to kun me. xs*9 Mowhaw P'w(f. in Promp, Parr*. 
90 Thou Khalt kun me thanke. 1573 G. Hanvvv Leiter-bk. 
(Camd. Soc.) 93, I could have cunnid him greater thank if 
he had takin les painea a idsx CALDxewooo Hist, Kirk 
(1678) 948 (JanLJ These he would cunne thanks. 1781 Hut- 
M Tour Cooes Gloss. (ED.S.ji, Cam tAasaks, to give 
lanks. 1884 in jAMitsoN. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Cum 
thanks^ to give or render thanks. 1883 Hudderpf Gloss., 
* 1 cum ye no thank [Conx v. jx.] 
con thas$k{s : arch, and dial. 
e 1330 R. BauMNB CAsvm. fxSio) 43 Eilrad tent tille Ing- 
loiidSir Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, ft bank* 
wild he bam oonne. 1483 Caxton G.deia Tour B V3, He 
shal conne her thanke. 1330 Palscb. 473/1 , 1 have conned 
hym good thanke : Je luy my sceu bom £ri. iflay Wrkn 
Serm. be/. Kiur 30, 1 wul kon them small thanks. xSys 
Marvel ReA. Traasp. j. 31 Which none called him to, and 
. . none conn'd him thanks for, iflpx Ray NoriAC. Words 
Pref., Of oommon and general use in most oounties of 
England . . To cum, pr com thanks; to give thanks, xyex- 
s8oo Bailxv, Conn . , to give, as 1 conn thanks, a 1734 
North Lives III. 140 We conned our thanks and came 
away. i8a4in Jamiicsoh. C I am aunif 1 am you thanks ' 
was said to me by an old man in London in illo. J.A.H.M.] 


oos. 


fb. So fh{eu 9 i)emiimwibmkp(ii toexpoest 
otte’s 88tiifiictio0 or dis pl e xw yo 4000^ ; 

also, io cunjprome (m iiidignatk«Ot aim teif. O&a 
assoa Cmwr if. iffljfp <C. ft O.) All sm atad fan 

.•S’lTgJiagc.ia&Btasc 

Hym OMM pm |pey wolde b findom aronn. emod rm e nu 
4 Gmm. 990 And ye kun me na nunrgM. ^ a|8a AtooHm 
xxril. SOS Vef 1 wiste the Jnmge Lmi vmfoe otmm mm 
no m^pia. ML xxvU. 519 llMt thd smy eoaai yoafrest 
rxgeo b/elauiue xo8 In such wise that ye riiau MSUie ms 
go^ gree ft thanke therto. ifles Q. Eua In Mniyioa 
7 lin. n. ni,i.(t6i7t ml Wecon you many laadm for heauig 
so neet^ appmdied die vitlaiiwns RebelL 
1 8 . To came to learn ; to teach. Obt, rape. 
x6xs Drayton i’eOM/f. xE eofl In nmtty secret tkHIa slwe 
had been cond her lere. 


Oon, coime. eoa (km, V^d), vS [«m. • 

weakened form of Cokb used in tame sense. (Soom 
think it has been associated with Cow, At 
a possible connexion, the following has been cited ; 

1393 Gowxa Com/. 1. 59 They oonne nought hem Shlppee 
store, im. They know not how to steer thehr ships.*] 
trans. To direct the steering of (a ship) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

i6a6 Cart. Smith Accid, Yug. Soassaou a8 Cun the ship 
s^une before the winde. ifley •>* .S'wiNfOH'x Gnufi. ix. 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much indge- 
meiiL 1637 E. LiOOM Bmrbudees (xdrs) xeo The (Huaiisr 
Master that Canos the Ship above. s6yt Leead, Gms^ Nok 
580/a The Oflicer that cund the ship. 1701 -sloe Bailbt 
fl.v., I'o Cun a Ship, is to direct the Person at Helm bow 
loeteerher. iis9 Wforlw. ATiy. XXV 1.730 ShoaKthiwugh 
which the *Mudian pilot ouimed the ship with gtWt skill. 
1833 Kane Crinmell Exp. xxiiL 185 Our captain, who was 
conning the ship from the fore-top-aail yard 1867 Smvth 
Sailor^ Word-bh., Conn, Cost, or Cusa, as pronounoed hf 
eeamen. XI83 Stsvcmion rmrm /A. iil xiH (x886) 104 
Long John stood by the steenenaii and conned the ship, 
b. absoL To give sailing directions to the stem* 


man. 


1699 DAMrixa Yoy. II. 64 The ship by the mistake of him 
that con'd, broched too. 1731 Smollett Per, Pie. WkA 
X797 III. XX Yon did not steer; but howaotnever, you 
canned (ed. X779 canned] all the way. 

«/r- 

1648 Karl Wkstmoislano Otia Smemtabjdtb i He onely 
happy is, and wise. Can Ckin his Barque when Tempests rise. 
1870 i^wKLL Asstongmy BAs. Ser. 1. (T873) <>9 v^e not 
sometimes oon our voyage by. .the Arm headlimds of troth. 
Hence Oomnlxxg, Ou'nning vbl, sb. 
i 4 o 6 Caft. Smith Accid. Ysag. Seaastem 1 The Mahter Is 
to see m the cunning (of] the Ship. i%3 Kane GriusaUt 
Exp. XL (1856) 78 Now commences the process of* conning*. 
Con* ooim. v.^ dial. ? Ohs, [cf. F. cogner to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in ; 
to strike one with anything, to knock; pof, to 
beat, thrash, cf. Cow sb.'t], 
t7ai--i88o Bailey, Cosasa . . to strike with the Fist Sisf 
Brockrtt Gloss, N. C. Wds., Con, to fillip. 

Con, W.4 {pa, tense), vet. of Caw » gan, 
began to, did : q. v. 

Con, conii (kim, kpn), xAi [f. Con v,t} The 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage* 
iBef H. B. Gascoigne Nov, /kfeNosTisourstogivediteo- 
tions by the Con. 1833 Marryat P. SitaM xxix. He was 
at his station at the conn. 1867 Smyth Sailor^s Word-bA, 
s. V. Cosam, Ibe quarter-master, .stands beside the wheel at 
the ooniL 


Con (k(m\ jd.s fCr. Cow 0.8, and 7 . cogner m 
frapper.] A r^ with the knuckles, a knock, a fillip. 

inem Shelton Gaiijr. 111 . xxvi. xSa He rotes him, as if nn 
meant to give him half a dosen Coras [astedku doessam do 
coscorrones] with his Sceptre. 1848 DtaaAEU Sybd 065 A 
follow in a blue coat fotches yoo the Devil's own con on 
your head. S878 H. C. Adams Wyhdkasssiea 4S0 Can, a 
smart tap on the head administem generolly with tha 
knuckles. 


Ckm ^piOi tb.^ north, dial. A sqnirrel. 

a s6oo Burel Pilgresstor In Watson CoU. Potssu il aoCjam.) 
There wes the pilot Porcapie. The cunning and the Con 
[Lat. vers. <1631) sciatsms) all thrie. s6.. Montoomerie 
CAerrie 4 Sloe (iiart's ed. 16x5) iii, I saw./Fhe Con {not 
in ed. 1597] the Cuning rimI the Cat, Quhais dainty Downs 
with Dew were waL 1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. 
(E, D. Con, a squi<’(al. s8ai Loaasdmle Mmg. II. 1x4 
{Lasse. Gloss.) Our young friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that cc» was only the provincial name for a 
squirrel. 1869 in Losssdale Gloss. 1878 in Cumbrld. Clou. 

Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of cer- 
tain words, as confidant, emundrum, cm/ormist, 
contract, 

lies C. M. Wkstmacott Eug. Spy I. 30 We were soon 
the most inseparable cons. 1841 Frtueds Mag, XXIIL 39 
Puns, riddles, coni^ etc. are low. x 88 a Bausaer (nmwopr.) 
To what denomination the family belongs, whether they are 
Cons or NoRLons. 1889 Pall Mall G. 34 Aug. 9/1 Ahoot 
the *contracc sysiem ' . .The men get eome * oon as they 
call it, or *plus' pay, but for every penn’orth of * con* the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of work out of them. 

Cob (kpn\ adv. (sh.) An abbreviation of the 
L. prep, contra * against *, in the phrase Pbo and 
Con (q. V. ) * for and against \ rarely con and pro, 
A. asa/fo. 

c sMo [see CfoirrsAl. igya R. H. tr. Lavateraad GAosies 
To Kdr. (13^) A ij. The matter throughly handled Pro 
and Com, troy Dsnhaxi Direct, to Painter 1. xix. May 
Historians argue eon and pro. 18x9 Byron Lei, to Murray 
as Jan., llus rest, .has never yet affected any human pro- 
duction ' pro or con*. 
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CONOAPTIVB. 


BL s 3 . The a< 1 v. uteci as a name for Itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or aigoer against, esp. 
in pros and cons. 

i^ap R. Harvkv PL Pcrc. ao Such a quoila about pro and 
caa, such vrging of trgots. a idea Klitchbs Piko l^akur 
III. ii, Now for the Con. s6m wmitlock Zoatomim 
Whole 'romeii oi Pro's and Cods. 1071 Minto Eng. Lit. 
11. tx« 57a He then proceedalo state the pros and cona 

I) Con, prep. Italian :~L. cum with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as CoR Am 0B£, q.v. ; esp, in musical 
directions, 

e. g. COM ajfetto with feeling, con brio with Spirit and force, 
con (klUatesza with delicacy, com dslirio with frenry, con 
osprtssione with expression, con/uoco wiih^ fire, con moto 
with spirited movement, con spirito with spirit, etc 
QoH" prejix, oi Latin origin. The iorm assumed 
by the Latin preposition com (in classical L., as 
a separate word, cum) before all consonants except 
the labials, h, r. and (in later times) /. as con- 
cutbre, cottddndre^ confluPre, congruPre^ conjurare^ 
conquirlre^ consistpre. consplrdre^ constdroy conira- 
hPre, convinePn. In earlier times it was also used 
before /-, as conloquium ; but here it was in later 
times alway.s assimilated, as colloquiunty and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L. before n (e. g. edndtusy conu- 
biuMy etc.), but has been introduced subse<|uently, 
as conndtuSy connubiumy and this spelling is fol- 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Com-. 

Con- occurs in compounds formed in I.atin, and 
that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as conspecieSy where, however, Co- 
is the usual prefix : hybrids, frequent in co-^ are 
rare with con - : cf. con-brethreny con-truth. 

In OK. con- before v was often reduced to co-y 
cu'y cou-y as in covenabUy covenanty coventy covoitor, 
caveiiusy etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to con-y as 
convenabUy convent (but Covent Garden y F. cou- 
vent) ; others ictain co-y as covenanty covet y covetous, 
against mod.F. convenant, convoiter, ionvoiteux. 
Con, oIjs. f. Conk. 

t CoTiabla, Obs. Also ^-5 oonabilvl, ouna- 
bil, 5 oonabull, oonnabulle, oiinnable. A pho- 
netic reduction of Covknablk ; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent. 

n Hampolk Psalter cl. 5 He loukix hix boke in a 
cunabil r. couenablel end. 1375 Barboum Bruc* v. a66 
Cum to full conabili eiidyng. c xm M aundev ( Koxb.) xiv. 
ts Fruyt conable to man for to line with. 1408 Indenture 
( fam.), in to Resonnable place & cunnable. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 80 Conable, a^xordynge, competens. 14 . . E. E. 
Afiic, ( wartnn Club> 67 Moste connabulle tyme for fedys. 
t Oo’nably. Ctdv. Obs. Phonetic reduction of 
CovxNABLY cf. prec.) ; suitably, competently. 

laii E. E, Wills u88al 19 Yf she be conably a<vaunsyd 
with les Bomme. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 89/a Conably or 
competently, competenier. 

Conaole, yar. of CaI^acle, Ohs., a cup. 
Conure (kp'n^ikaj), sh. Also oorn-aore. [See 
quots. 1824-37.] Ill Irish land-system : The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was given manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot. x88a.) 

1814 Major Warburton Evid. he/. Commons Comm. 

BO May 131 What do you mean by mockground?. .Do you 
not refer to muckgroundT It may be; they call it corn- 
acre. s8as O'Connell i^iVf. 35 Feb. 51 What is the con> 
acre system ? . . It is a right to plant a crop, paying some- 
times 0, 8 or xo pounds an acre for that rignt by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent is made up. 
slay Westm. Ett\ Jan., These tenancies are usually termed 
. . corn-acres, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres, 
sljg Inglib Trav. Irsl. I. 57 What con-acre means . . a 
farmer manures, ploughs, and in every way prepares a 
large field to receive a crop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions . . a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the seed, ilia P. H. Baoenal in iq/A Cent. Dec, 936 This 
privilege of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 
bring manure at his own expense. 

aitrih, Athenmnm Conacre rents. iWo Trol- 
lope Cadk (Tauchn.) 11 . 176 (Hoppet The fields 

had been let out under the con-acre system . . for the 
potato-season. x88i 19/A Cent. Mar. 536 The willing but 
wageless conacre man. 

Co*liMref V. [f. the sb.] tram. To sublet in 
conacre. 

1830 lilackw. Mag. XLV. 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desiierate than themselves. 
1869 Echo aS Sept, 3/3 ‘ Conacreing* . . is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. 

So Co Booralam, the system of conacre. Oon- 
aoror, one who uses a piece of land on this system. 

1847 Darmby in Tads Mar, XIV. 367 An approximation 
to the Conacreism, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
1869 Etho 28 Sept. 3/3 The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manure, frequently bum the surface of the ground and 
so impoverish it for years. 

Co:n-a*otor. nonce-wd. A joint agent 


I V834 T. SoKif la FrssooPe Mag. XI. (1835) 645 The two 
things, the contact of which is a cause, I call * oonactors 
' Observe, that every cause is of two conactors, 

Conally^ adv. ; see ConibT. 

CoiUUlUb*vill« [f* L. ednium hemlock 4 amdr-us 
bitter 4- IN. J A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maeutatum. s88a in Spd. Soe. Lex, 

II COlUblUll* Obs. [L. cbndmen effort, f. cdhdrT 
to attempt ] — Conatus. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. 34 Theconamen of the Ethereal 
matter, receding from the centre of its motion, ibid. xL 6x 
Carded without any conamen and endeavour of ours. 

II Con amoro (kpa&mo«‘ri). [it. (konamffTr); ■ 
'with love ’.] With love, zeal, or delight 
s8b6 Lamb Lot, B, Barton 7 Feb., You wrote them fpoems] 
with kvo — to avoid the coxcombical phrase, eon esmore, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines 4 Pol. iv. 55 He begged 


M. Napier L/e Vet. Dundee 1 . 1. 145 The murderoui work, 
which he performed con amors, 

b. Quasi-is^^‘. Friendly, hearty. 
i8a8 The Harrovian 155 He has frequently spoken of hiB 
poetical labours in no very con-amors terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc., obs. north, f. Cunning, -lt. 
Conand^e, conant, early north, var. Covxnakt. 
Oonapye, obs. form of Canopy. 

IS5B Hi;loet, Conapyeor canapyefor a heddt, conopattm. 

t Oo'n-a rgner. Obs. rare- K [f. Con adv.] 
An arguer against. 

01734 North Exam. 334 (D.) This method put the con- 
amuers and objectors straight into the midst of the ploL 

Oonarial (kone**rial),a. [f. Conaui-um 4 -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pineal gland. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conario- (kme«*ri^). Combining form of 
CoNARiUM, -AL, as 10 conaHo-hypophy' sial canal, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland ; so r.-A. tract. 

s88i Owen in Nature XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
physial tract .. divided the * fore-brain* from the *nind 
brain *. Ibid. XXV. 167 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary glands. 

Oonavita (kp'n&roit). Min. [f. Gr. icovap-6t 
vigorous, ' evergreen * 4 -ITE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals. i860 in Dana Min. 

K Oonarinni (k4ne«‘riffm). In 7 also oonarion. 
[mod.L. a. Gr. tcuvdptov, dim. of hwvos pine* 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul). 

1658 H. More Antid. Atk, i.xi. (17x3^33 Is it [the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Ptne-kerneh 1667 G. C 
in H. Mors*s Div. Dial. Pref. (17131 la This little sji^nt 
Champion, called the Conarion, (or Nux pinea) within 
which the Soul is entirely cooped up. X7B7-5X Chambers 
CgcLy Conarion or cotutides . . Ues Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. 1840 G. 
Kllis Anat. 45 The pineal bo^ or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form. s88e Mahaffy Descartes 177 
The soul . . must be brought into contact with the body . . in 
the conarium, or pineal gland. 

tConate, oonatit. Obs. Her. [ad. med.L. 
conatus^ f. L. cbnus, cone, apex] - Coned. 

,1486 Bk. St. Albansy Her. £ iiij b. For if thes armys as it 
is sayd afore war contrari conatit [L. coHtraconata\ 

Oonate, var. of Connate. 

ColUbtiOli (k^n^ijm). [ad. L. cSndtidn-em, 
n. of action f. edndri to endeavour.] 
fl. Attempt, endeavour. Obs. 

1613 Coke Esp. xi. 96 b, The matter, .ought to be an act 
or dera, and not a conation or an endeavour. 

2 . Philos. The faculty of volition and desire; 
also (with a. and pi.) the product of this faculty. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (X859) II. xl. 189 Phae- 
nomena of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 
Ibid. (1877) II. 43^ We find .. the Feelings intermediate 
between the Cognitions and the Conations. s88a Ward 
Lester in Intemat, Kev, May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewliat mediseval 
term conatton, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. .strikingly appropriate. 

Conatiye Cl^p-nativ), a. (and sb.). [ad. I., type 
*cdndtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of cbndri to endeavour.] 
A. adj. a. Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, conation ; exertive. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1850^ IT xl. 186 This 
division of the phenomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties — the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain — and the Exertive or Conative 
Powers. Ibid. (1877) 1 . vii. laa The phenomena of our 
Conative powers,— in other words, .of Will and Desire, 
b. Gram. Expressive of endeavour. 

1875 Whitney /.r/vLaNg-. xiLeso Representing the radical 
idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a conative 
form, and so on. 

t B. sb. Endeavour, striving. Obs. rare. 
a 1688 CuDwoRTH Treat. Free Will (1638) 31 Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the soul may, by cona- 
fives and endeavours, acquire, etc. 

Oonatural, obs. var. of Connatural. 
HOoxUbtu (k^^'t^L [L.; —effort, endeavour, 
impulse, f. cbndri to endeavour.] 

L An effort, endeavour, striving. 
lyEB Woujuston Eelig. Mat. vi. 143 Conatus* s toward 
the destraction or ruin of the person. 1836 Chalmers Mot. 


f ^AfVar. Wkt. V. B74 A conatus that can find no distinct ob- 
ject to rest uMn. 

I 2 . tram/, A force, impulie, or tendency simii- 
lating a human effort ; a nisus. 

Glanvill Scepsis Sc, xxUi, The constns of the circling 
matter. 1678 Walub in Phil Trans. VII. 3x64 This force 
may be either that of Percussion. . Or some Conatus or En- 
devour of its own. 1674 Grew Plants 111. 11. i, f 1 s The 
Pith and other ParenchymouB Parti of a Plant, upon the 
reception of Liquor, have always a Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 17308 Bailey (foliol, Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to go on in a Right- 
line, if not prevented by other Causes. 180a Palbv Nest. 
TheoL xiii. wks. 1830 IV. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds. s8^ Mabtinbau Tjfpes Etk. 
Th. 1 . 1. ii. 34^3 The self-conserving conatus. 

Conaund, obs. north, var. of Cunning. 


Conaadal (kpnsc-ksi&l), a. — Coaxial. 

s886 Jml. Iron 4 Steel Inst. 905 The density of the 
elemental conaxial cylindrical shells. 

t OonDr6*threiIf pl^ Obs. [see Con-, and 


cf. confrire.] Brethren of the same order. 

X Act in Bolton Stat, Irsl, (1631I aSp Sir John Rawson . . 
with full assent and consent of his conbretheme or chapter* 

II Con brio ; see Con - prep. 
t Conbu rges. Obs. Sc. var. of Comburgbss. 
igfiS Eec. in Hist. Duu/rtes (1873) ^ Tua of the bailies, 
James Rig their conburges. 

Conoa (Arch.), ob& f. Concha; also f.KuNKUB. 


eoncamerdt-y ppl. stem of concamerdre to vault, f. 
con- 4 camerdre, f. camera : sec Camera and -atb »,] 

1 . tram. To vault or arch. ? Obs. 

16x1 Cory AT Crudities xoi The roofe. .is very loftily con- 
camerated. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1734 BnildcPs Diet., 
CoKcamerate, to make an arched Root, as in Vaults, etc. 
To arch over. 1876 in Gwilt EncycL Archit. Gloss, 
t b. To set in a vault or sphere. Obs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. 78 All these orbs thus 
ranged and concameratecT in order. 

2 . To divide into chambers : see next, a. 
Conoa*merated, pPl. a. [f. prec. 4 *xdt.] 
fl. gen. Vaulted, arched. Obs. 
t666 y Smith Old Age (1676) 139 Of the same concame- 
rat^ form. x68x Grew Museum (J.), Of the upper beak, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one concamerated bone. 
STU Hodgson in PkiL Trans. 359 A concamerated room. 

2 . Zool. Divided into chambers, as a chambered 
shell. 

1746 Da Costa In Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 A Shell . . re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind : It is concamerated. 1754 ibid, 
XLVIII. 803 The nautilus, .is a concamerated shell. i[^ 
Woodward MoUnsca 11. 176 Pomatias , . dcxdA slender., 
operculum curtilaginous, concamerated within. 

Conoameration (kpnkemdrFi Jon). [ad. L. 
concamerdtion-em vaulting,’ vault, n. of action f. 
concamerdre ; see above. Mod.F. concambration.] 

1 . Vaulting, vaulted roof or ceiling. 

1644 Digby Nat, Bodies iv. (X658) 37 The concameration 
of an oven. ^ 1774 Wabton Hist. Eng. Poetry (X8401 II. 99 
note. The ceiling, or concameration called cuelum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2 . The vault or sphere of the heavens ; one of 
the celestial ' spheres ’ of older astronomy. 

1635 N. Carpenter Gsog. Del. 1. iv. 78 How many dis- 
tinct and strange concamerations of Orbes and circles are 
placed, .betwixt the Moone and the first MoueableT 1653 
K. Mason Let. to Author in ButwePs Anthropomst., In 
the Heavens or Celestiall concamerations. 1661; Glanvill 
Scefis.Sci.xx. xa8 Those imp^ible Concamerations. Inier- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of solid Orbs. 
X794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. II. 387 The grand concameration 
or firmament forming a visible arch. 

3 . Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 

as it widens out, circumscribes the wave that suc- 
ceeds it s88a in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

4. Surg. » Gamer ATiON b. 

188a Syd. Soc, Lex., Concameration . . also a synonym of 
Camarvsis, 

5 . Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 
formation, a connected series of chambers, e. g. the 
system of ventricles of the brain (cavilas con- 
camerotay 

x668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Barthol. Anat. 111. vl. 140 
The Plexus Choroides. .making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. x688 M. Casaubon Treat, Spirits (1778) 381 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Summersetshire is, consist- 
ing of many concamerations. ifiM Phil. Trans. XIX. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. 

b. Bot. * A term for the division of fruits into 
segments * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6 . One of the chambers or cells of a series : esp. 
said of chambered shells. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) >^4 <T.) The insides of 
these hot-houses are divided into many cells and con- 
camerationt. i6«8 Rowland Mon/eCs Theat, Ins. 933 
Within [the waspr nest] are six square cells, .but the middle 
concamerations the multitude of Wasps had filled. 183$ 
Kirby Hah. 4 Inst.Anim. 1 . x. 3x1 1 'he whole body [of the 
Nautilus] appears to reside in the last and hugest con- 
cameration or the shell 

t Conoa*ptiT6i ih. Obs. [ad. L. concaptivus 
(Vulgate) : sec Con-.] A fellow-captive, 
aim Ridlkv in Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) III. 373 Other 
my l^verend Fathers and C^oncaptives. sgu Obindal 
Let. Eidley Wks. (1843) 338 He bath 10 stren^ened you. 
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and ttOmyoiwamiMhfm. 19% J. Yatm M, In Falejr 
Hit. £Hf,S 9 c.ye»w Lk ^TIuunM Hitiil..DycQndiMipt« 
oonoipctvn for Om Catholfo Ratigkm In London^ 

Oonosr, form of Kvnkvb. 

tOoaeuutieil (kpnkaxn#i*Jaii). Oh. fWi. 
[ad. L. comamdti 9 H*€m^ n, of action f. cmcmmdr$ 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f* cam^m flesh*] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh: of. also quot 
i88j. 

1^ A. Riad CkirwT* vll 47 AffrluCinatlon . . b more 
speedily Miformed than conoanutlon. tM|s J. Cooks 
Marrtw Ckirurg. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 105 Joyning the Ups of the 
wound, .either by Agglutination or Concamatlon, [iSRi 
Syd. Soc. Ltx^ CwtcartmUo^ the connection of a oone 
with another bone by means of muscles ; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw. 1 

CoaOMSatioil (kpnk^s^i'Jen). [f. Con- -h 
Cassation ; cf. F. concassatim,"] *The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active principles may be more easily 
obtained* (.^^4 Soc. Lex. 188a). 

Oonoata'navy, a, ran. [f. Con- + L. ra//mx, 
after Catenaby.] Of or pertaining to a Catena, 
or concatenated series. 


asgsas. Fabrm Reply Hnitnhcth 7 The awiociated con- 
catenary testimony of an earlier age. Ibid. 17 Concateoary 
evidence. 

Concatenate (kpnksc-t/h^it),///. a. [ad. L. 
coficaiifMt^us, pa. pple. of concatindrei see next, 
and -ate ^.] Chained together {oh.) ; linked 
together; concatenated. In Entom.^ etc. said of 
rows of processes connected by ridges, or the like. 

S471 Riplby Comp. Aleh. 11. v. in Ashm. (z6sa) 136 The 
Elements be so concatenat. 1678 CvDWORTH Syit. 

65a Thus are all the genuine attributes of the Deity . . in- 
separably concatenate. 1871 M. Cookb Fungi (1874I 131 
Sporidia . . attached together in fours in a concatenate or 
beaded manner. 

Hence Ooiiou*t«naitMioas, * the being linked to- 
gether’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Conoatonate (kpnkael/hrit), V. Al^o 6-8 
-oatinate (7 -oathanato). [f. L. concatenat-, ppl. 
stem of concatenart to link together, f. con- 4- 
catendro to chain, f. catena Chain : see -ate 8 ,] 

trans. To chain together {oh .) ; to connect like 
the links of a chain, to link together, fig. 

iSqS Bahcklby Felic. Man{xtii \ 366 marg.. Three bodily 
worlds concatinated. i6aa Malynes Anc. Zaiv-MereA. 3$6 
The said Modells to containe on the one side, the world 
concatenated together vnder a Crowne Imperiall. 1631 
Hbywooo Lemd. 7 ut Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 277 A Chaine 
wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and 
link’t together. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 151 fjf Proposi- 
tions are .. concatenated into arguments. iSss Pinkerton 
Potral. II. 5 A theory u useful to concatenate facts, il^a 
Minto Eng. Lit. 948 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 

Conoatanated (kpakae-tfo^ted), ppl. a. [f. 

f >rec. 'I--ed^] Connected like the links of a chain, 
inked together. Mostly fig. 

z6zi CoTca., Concaihen/, concathenated, chained, or 
linked together, a 1831 Donne in Select. (1840) 86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins. 1630 Heywood 
Land. Peaceable Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase Of 
all concatinated blessings, tfzyoi Sbdley Happy Pair 
Wks. 1766 I. 19 Tho* w^th their griping senses feasts . . 
[who marry for money], they're but concatenated beasts. 
Z779-S1 Johnson L. P., Young Wks. IV. B74 His style is 
sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt. 1816 
Kiaav & Sr. Entomol. (1843) H. 997 In a certain light they 
appeared a concatenated series of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards. 183^ Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1B59) 
a8a A long concatenated deduction. 

Concatenation (kpnkwtfn^i'Jsn). [ad. L. 
concatendti 5 n-em, n. of action f. concatend-re : ace 
prec. and -ation ; cf. F. concatenation.'] The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relation 
of being concatenated. 

1 . Union by chaining or Unking together ; con- 
catenated condition. 

1603 Holland PlutareA*s Afar. tSs The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch. iSpg 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. 99 That correspondence or con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. «i688 Villibrs iDk. Buckhm.) Milit. Couple 
Wks. (177^) zap The most affectionate couple .. since the 
concatenation of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffei's Amphith. 913 The demolishing the Coli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and 
Iron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work, 
b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 
1637 S. PuRCHAS Pot. Flyingdns. 1. i. 9 So many, .joiiita, 
connexions, and concatenations . . In so small a fourick. 


2 . esp. Union in a series or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. 

1614 T. Adams DeviVs Banautt 996 Hee. .hath power to 
adde planes with an euerlasting concatenation. 1676 
Noaaia Misc. (1699) 37a Those Dispensatums, which sepa- 
rately taken, appear harsh, . . in concatenation . . con»ire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole, 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 
zjz To imagine him so careless about the eoncatinatton of 
evenu. 1841-71 T. R. J ONBt Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 539 
Their separation from the chain is always to be aacribM 
to accidental violence . . concatenation is no essential to the 
existence of the animals that they soon perish If separated 
from the rest. 1^ Lbwbb Hist. Philos. II, 918 The neces- 
sary concatenation of ideas which should reproduce the 
concatenation of object! is destroyed. 

8. quasi-ruMcr. A concatenated leriei cnt system, 


an Interdependent or unbroken lequenee, a 'chain* 
R. mateiiaL 

sya8 Daot Cmssiifd. Cathdr. % A Walt or ConcatlnatSon 
of marble Slabs . . survoundiim the Choir, slia RvsnN 
Seo. Lempe iv. 1 4. 9I This vile ooncatanatlon of stndght 
lines. 1I74 M KKLXTNWAiTK Mo(L Par. Ckurekoo 7# COr^m* 
pipes] mere oonoatenatfoos of sine chimney-enna. 
b. non-materud, 

ifon-en Hbyum Cetmogr. m. <t8Bs> 30 A long coneatona- 
tion of felicity. 1896 Kossss Lihrty, Ntc§ss.,^Ck. (1841) 
109 Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
chain or concatenation. Jormson ia AslvetUuror No, 

iM r 3 Taking in the whole concatenation of causes and 
eliects, 18S0 VBRN. Laa Stfsd. Hefiy vl U. a6s A concatena- 
tion 01 bungles and contradictions. 

CfonoMOlUktor (kpukas'tfogitei). [agent-n. iu 
L. form, from concatindn to Conoatbnati : see 
-OR.] One who concatenates. 

leso Examiner No. 656. 705/0 The SoUdtor>Genera 1 , 
k^ht apostate, and concatenator of nothings. 

Oonoate*rvat«, ppi- a. [ad. L. concaUrvdt-us, 
pa. pple. of conccdervd-rc to crowd together, f. 
caterva a crowd.] * Heaped up together* {Syd, 
Soc. Lex, 18H2). 


ConORUleROanoeCkpnk^le's&is). Bot.rare. [f. 
Con- 4- Caulescent : see-£NOE.] The coalescence 
of separate axes, e. g. of the leal-stalk and stem. 
188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Con-oansal (kpnk5‘Ehl),4i. [f.mtd.'L. concausa 
(see next)<t--AL: cf. Causal.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause ; operating in com- 
bination as causes. Also as sh. 

sdgg-do Stanlby Hist. Philos. (1701) 5is/z Of these 
Causes, they hold some to be Continent (or Solitary p 
others. Con-causal .. Con-causal ii that which Joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same Effect. 
Ibid. in. 11. 199 Ood is principle; the consequent and 
concausalls are r^uced to necessity. 

OoXLOaiuie (kp-nkSz). [ad. med.L. concausax 
see Con- and Cause.} A co-operating cause. 

a 1619 Fothbrby Atheom. ti. Hi. $ 4(1629)993 Making it. . 
the onely true cause : and all the reit, to be rather as in- 
struments vnto it, then Concauses with It. a 1630 Jackson 
Creed v. xxi. Wks. IV. 901 A concause or coadiutor to bsuw 
flattery. 1793 Taylor Plato, Timssus Introd. 371 The 
concauses . of natural productions. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton 
Meiapk. xl. (1B70) II. 408 Heat and water together are the 
causes. .Nay. there is a third concause. .the atmosphere. 

t Conoa\ra‘tio8i. Oh. [n. of action f. L. 
concavdre to make hollow, f. concav-us Concave.] 
i6a3 CocKBRAM II, A making Hollow, Excauedion, Con- 
cauation. 1781-1800 in Bailey ; whence in Johnson, etc. 

ConORYe (kpnkfiv), sh. fa. OF. concave, f. 
concave acij. : cf. L. concava hollows. Appears to 
be earlier in Eng. than the adj. ; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the adj. Not un- 
freouently stressed conca ve by poets.] 

1 1 . A hollow ; a cavity. Oh. 
z$4i R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirmrr, In the fyrste 
concBue is receyued the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd. c 1990 
Mablowb Faust, (ed. Rtldg.)9s/9 Bred in the concave of 
some monstrous rock. i6oe Maubton ^ n/. ^ Mel. 111. Wka 
1856 1. 35, 1 will warble to the delicious concave of my 
mUtresse eare. M47 Hooson Mined s Diet. W j, [Miners] in 
the Bowels and Concave:, of the Earth. 1814 Cary Panids 
Inf. IX. x 6 Doth ever any Into this rueful concave’s extreme 
depth Descend f 

t b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the bore 
of a gnn, etc. Oh. 

X 5 SI 7 Danifl Cw. IVares vi. xlix, They minerals com- 
buHtible do find, Which, in stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire. 1617 Cai*T, Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
xiv. os The Sillinder or Concaue. .is the bore of the Peece. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 54 Then put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both. 


0. A concave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 604/9 The example shows a 
concave in which each slat rests upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces. 

2 . A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it ; a vault, arch, hemisphere, etc., as viewed from 
the centre ; often appli^ to the vault of the sky. 

1558 Lyndbsay Monarche 6947 All dede thyngia corporall, 
On^r the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre. 16.. Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) 1. 197 The inside, or concave, is covered with 
most exquhiite Mosaic. 1651 H. Morx in Enthus. Triumph. 
(1656) 191 All to the very concave [i. e. ' sphere *] of the Moon. 
z 66 o Barrow Euclid 111. viii, Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mah 939 
The chariot's way Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds il 45 Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave, 
b. Spec. The vault of heaven. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. B s (1643)70 On high within the 
concave, as are the. .itarres. 17^ E. Nicklin in Monthly 
Rev. 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. x. 504 l.<et . . all the concave flame in 
one clear sun. 1864 Skbat tr. Uhlasuts Poems ai Around 
me spreads the blue concave. 

1 8. A concave lens, speculum, etc. Oh. 
s6az Bueton Anat. Mel. ti. ii. iv.(x6si) 984 To represent 
solid bodies, ^ Cylinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
z68s Boyle edfects 0/ Motion viil 96 An expert Artificer, 
that made metalline Concaves. 1797 Brougham in Phil. 
Tram. 377 Glass concaves were freer from these hairi. 

4 . A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly concave on two edges: cf. auot 1873. 

s8aa C. M. Wbstmacott English Spy I. 971 Every leg 
and Greek who play the concave suit. 1873 Slang Diet . , 


Comeem tUMfle efeai# fore1it'*t- 

big, by mutfaijg all eaiuafooiiu the twd letlie aemewi- 
aive,andMlfFomfoe«i^folfo«kti«idlMiY«i^ Then by 
cutting the pack hraaduorise a convex oaril Is cut, and by 
oittiiig It lei^hwiw a concave b aectifea. 

OOMMi k [t. F. tfdkWY (14th c. 

OreBme), ad« U mnemme^ 1 cMO^^cmmf hfidlow : 
ten Cave.] 

t L Having an internal hole or hollow, 

ssyt Diooo Passtem. 1. xxx. The coocaue C^undtie. idee 
Shari, A. Y. L. ul iv. 16 , 1 doe thliike htiu aa ooneane as 
a couered goblet, or a Worme-aaten nut. ite Witueean 
Arckit. 94 A concave vessel eoataiaioc a cabm yard* 

2. Ha^ng the outline or aurface curved like the 
interior of a circle or tphere ; having a curvature 
that preaents a hollow to the point ofobiervatioii ; 
the reverie of convex ; incurvated. 

SS 04 Blundbvil Extre. in. i. (ed. 7) 971 The upper part 
of such a Vault b tayd to be Convex and the inirard part 
16^ ■ * 


Concave. 1636 Heibed Elem. Philos. (1839) 979 If two 
strait conveigtng lines . . fall upon the concave circumfor- 
ence of a circle. S7S3 Hogarth Assal. Beauty xii. xoi 
It will. .appear concave like a baton. iSid J. Smith Passe* 
rasma Sc. 4 Art 1 . 39 The screw cut by a tap u called an 
inidde or concave screw. sSaa Imison Se. O Art I, 79 The 
grinding surface of the under [mill-] stone b a little convex 
..and that of the upper stone a little concave. xMe 
GuNTHBt Fishes <i The verubra. .with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface. 

b. esp. used of glasaei, leniei, mirrors, etc., 
made in this form for optical purpoaea. 

1571 Diocas Pantom. 1. vi, Pbyne, conuex, or concaue 

K ‘asses, tdda Hobbis 7 Philos. Prebl. Wka 184$ Vll. 30 
ow comes the light or the sun to burn almost any com- 
bustible matter by refraction throu|^ a convex glass, and 
by reflection from a concave? 1833 BaxwaTxa Ifat. Magk 
iv. 61 Ike concave mirror b the staple instrument of the ma* 
gician's cabinet 1869 Tyndall Hates on Light 1 1 56 Double 
concave, with both surfaces concave. Plano-concave, srith 
one surface plane and the other concave. S878 1 '. BaVANT 
Pract. Surf. 1 . 101 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant letters can be most plainly seen. 
8. Comb., as concavc-planmd adj. 
tkn Sir G. Scott Lect. Archii. 1 . 84 A rudimentol relic 
of the concave.planned abacus. 

CottOawa (kp'nk?iv), V, [f. C0NOAV8 a . : cf. 
L. concavdre in same sense.] trans. To make con- 
cave ; t to vault, arch over or round. 

1659 Benlowei Theoph, x. ixvi, Pride concav'd Satani 
hall. 1998 Anna Seward Lett. x6 Nov. IV. 118 That 
western bay [Cardigan] concaved by vast mountains, 1818 
J. Brown Psyche 15 A smile (tho^ none for sundry yean 
Concav'd her cheek) for once appears. 


Conoawed (kynkeivd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -10 ; 
cf. OF. concave and L. concavdtus In tame senae.] 
Made concave ; hollowed out. 

SS4S K. CorLAND Guydon’s Qttest. Ckirurg., A synew con- 
cauto on eche syde. 1978 Banister Hist. Mem 1. 13 Ex- 
cept these concaued places, the other partes are Solid. 17^ 
Hat. Hist, in Assn. Reg, 385/a It was concaved, or made 
hollow on one aide of the grain. Grbkner Gusssserf 
Advt. 15 Concaved Felt, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, to prevent the leading of guns. 

Concavely (kp'nk/ivin, adv. [f. Concave a. 
4- With a concave outline or surface. 

z88e Watson in ymt. Linn, Soe. Zool. XV. 91 S|>lro 
high and sharp-pointed, its concavely conical slope being 
slightly broken at the sutures. s88a Vinks Sachs’ Bet. 833 
They curve concavely towards the source of light. 

ConoaveMSS. ■* next. 

1739-6 Bailey ifolio\,Cosscavity, Concavenest, 1815 J, 
Gilchrist Labyrinth uemol. 41 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same oojecL 


Conoawity (k^Inkae-ylti). [a. F. concaviti (14th 
c.), ad. L. concavitds : see Concave and -itt.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being concave; 
hollowness. 


15^ Lyte^ Dodoens i. xxv. 37 The leafe . . is rounde and 
thicke . . With some hollownes or concauilie above. 1605 
Cajsdem Rem. (1657) 351 A glass of parabolical ooncavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it 1794 G. Adams Hat. 4 
Exp. Philos. II. XV. 187 If the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 11858) 
963 No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convexities and concavities. 1863 
Grixib .Seoss. ijt Ceol. Scot. vL lai The profound concavity 
of these valleys. 

2 . A concave aurface or side, a hollow vault; 
each of the hollow * spheres ' of ancient astronomy, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 94/9 (R. Supp.) Fro the centre 
of therthe vnto the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
1349 Compi. Scot. vi. (1879) 47 I'he regione celest vitht in 
the concauite of the quhilk ia closit the regione elementar. 
ts6x F.DEN Arte Hauig. 1. v. 7 I'he water and earth . . are 
conteyned vnder the concauttie of the ayre. t6ea Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi. xxxi, An HemUphere ; In whose Con- 
cavitie, she did compose The Constellations. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. sao An Hollow- Mandrel, made fit stifly to 
receive the convexity of the Glolw in its concavity. ^ s868 
IjOCKYur Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 977 An orbit the 
concavity of which is always turned towaw the Sun. 

8 . A hollow ; a cavity. 

13x3 Bradshaw i*/. Werburge i. 9810 Of the sayd oke tree 
is a mmous opynyon That no man may entre the sayd con- 
cauyte In deedly synne bounden. 1378 Banwier Hist. 
Man I, ^ These concauities are also increased by the 
Gristles HI some of them growing. 1634 R. H. Sa/emes 
Rsgim. 155 In the concavities of the Teeth, a 1638 Bromb 
Qsseends Exch, v. Wks. 1873 III. 536 Concavities, .for Rich 
men to hide their treasure in. 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr, Dantds 
Itdsrsso vu. We descended into the fourth concavity. 
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+b. The bore of a pm, Obs, Cf. CoirOATK sh. i b. 
Stukmt Manner t biag. v. 7g How a Shot which 
Mickcth fuMt wiihifi the Concavity of a f*iece..iiiay be 
Shot out. 

A recondite matter ; a profaoditjr. 

1690 Ahhmolc Ckym. Callect. rj Bringing confusion and 
l!iiicouriif;ement to the youna learner, troubling his mind 
with many obscruatioas and scucrall concamties. idgS 
UasHEH einn. sgj The more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 
Oonoavo- J, in combination -• Con- 

cavtly, concave and — , as in OoBO»TO-eo'MOAT», 
concave on both sides ; OoBe»TO-oo*BT«s» concave 
on one side and convex on the other, and thinnest 
in the centre. 

wty 6 Boyle AVie 11. in PJi//, Trana, XI. 800 The 
two surfAtes of it gave it some resemblance in point of 
sJupe..to a Concavo-Convex Gloss, syay-gs Chamikes 
Cycl. s.v , Ctnuave^ Lenses, .concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a Less 
sphere. 1831 Bmkwstkr 0 /iks iv. 37 A eancawh^&nvex 
lens.. is a lens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
other convex, and in which the two surfaces will not meet 
though continued. sA^ Geikiu Hist. Boulder vL 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction tike two saucers, .within each other. 

t Co*noavonS, a. Obs. [f. L. €oneav~Mt CoK- 

OAVK-l--OU«: cf. Cavoub.] •"CoNCAVK. 

1578 Banustbi l/isi. Mom l it CoHumbus . . will haue 
them fossiclesl Concauous and hollow. 1599 A M. tr. 
iiobflkouet’ s Bk. Pkysicke irjx Applye that on the Con- 
cuvouse tooth, and the wormes will fall out. s6u Wkkvur 
Auc. Fun. Moh. 30 All the concavous parts of nis body .. 
were filled vp with solid lead. 1697 Pottkx Antiq. Greece 
IL xiv. (1715) 316 The concavous part of the Liver. 

Hence f Oo^noaTonaly adv , concavciy. 
sAffi Six T. Browmb Pseud. A>. v. it (16861 iqa The 
Dolphin . . is CoocavouHly inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Gonoayve, obs. form of Congjeivb. 

Conceal (k^nsf l), v. Forma : 4 7 oonoele, (4 
Sc. -O0il, 5 -nele, -aeala, -ail6\ 6-7 oonoekle. 
6- oonoeal. [a. OF. etmce/c-r:— L. cancF/a-rt, f. 
CM- together, completely + cc/dre to hide.] 

1 . trans. To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refrain from disclosing or divulging, 
keep close or seciet 

In earliest use referring to the duty of a vassal to conceal 
his lord's counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord's injury. 

flaps Britton 1. iii.f 4 Et puis jure le viscoante, qeil. .les 
privcteex ct les couiiscils de lour heyre ben conccicra. Jktd. 

I. xxii. I a Rien coiiceler qe a profit de nous dust estre.] 
• 37 S Barbour Brttre rv. 577 fllcj couth .Secretis rycht weill 
conceil. 149s Act 7 J/eu. fV/, c. as Pream., llieseid lolm 
..CMte the seid writing in the fire and conseled all the 
matier. 1507 Shahs a Hen.H\ v. iii. 1x5 If sir, yon come 
with news from the Court . . there is but two wayes, either 
to vtter them, or to conceale them. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 751 
Thy praise hec. .Conceales not from us. 1767 Jmnius Lett. 
XXXV. 163 Has your favourite concealed from you that part 
of our history 7 i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvi, Concealing 
from bun all knowledge who or what he was. 1883 Lloyd 
FM 4 Flow II. 175 The latter would not conceal her 
pleiisure at the bequest. 

t b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to dissemble. Obs. 

>598^ F.. Forde Parismui 1. (1661) 10 Ladies, .whom the 
Giicerie had entertained not knowing what they were, be- 
cause they coriLeuled ihcmselucs. a 1674 Clarendon Snrv, 
(1676) 305 To dissemble or conccle tluit Fidelity 
snd^ Allegiance they ow'd. 1718 Freethinker No. 13. 84 
Calista is the Name under which 1 shall conceal the Lady, 
to. ?i»/r. (for re^ To hide. Obs. rare. 

? a 1400 C'Arr/rr PI i. '(18431 148 Lorde God . . Tbal dyed 
for mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conscaie 
But be our coun.scelcr. 

2 . irans. To put, remove, or keep out of tight 
or notice ; to hide, (rredicated of a jierson ; idso 
of A thing that obstructs the view.) 

IBM fsee Concxalko]. 1603 Shails. Mens, for M. iil x. 
53 Bring me to heare them speak, where I maybe conceal'd. 
1671 ViLLiBRS (Dk. Buckhm. 1 Rehearsal in. ii. (Arb.) 83 
I'm Army, that lies conceal'd for him in Kntghts-bridge. 
1700 Drvdbn Sigism. A Gnisc. 61a A goblet rich with gems 
. . the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover's 
heart. 1771 SMOLLurr HumMi. Cl. »i8ii) VI. 347 He could 
not sec us, for there was a blind that concealed us from the 
view. s6m Af^Nwy (1878) 159 Small holes can be . . 

concealed by hammering. 1883 Frouuh Short Stud, IV. 1. 

X. 134 [ffel could have concealed himself in any one of a 
hundred hiding-places. 

absol. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, IVealiA Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 349 They who hoard and conceaL 

b. transf. To hide from other senses. 

18^ Emerson Kng. Trmts^ Charac. Wka (Bohn) II. 63 
As the musician plays the air which lie proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. 1884 Stevensom New Armh. Nts. 
an The noiies of the storm eflectually concealed all others. 
Hence Oonoea'ling vbl. sb. and a. 
lete Hollydakd Treru Fr. Tong^ Recellemeut^ a con- 
cealing. 1^ SrENSER A*. L iL 34 Double griefs afflict 
oonceiding r^s. 1896 yf rtu. Uemdseenenesa 163 ImretMioiis 
conccalings, or ameodings of whal is . . amme. 1870 ^ocroa 
OMrr Worlds iv. 98 If we held the ooncenliag medium to 
be of n cloudy nature. 

Ccmo6al(e, rar. of Cobcilb v, Obs. to recoocile. 
CozLOealabla (k^Insj l&b'l), a. ran. [f. Cox- 
CBAL + -AftUB.] That may be concealed. 

1648 S» T. BnowHE Pseud, kp. l ii. 6 The omniscieacy of 


Godt vberemHo there h noChfim oencealhhlt. ifflM FFe 
Monthly Mag. VIII. 381 Layn^ bare to public face a 
coficeRlrlilff deConaity. 

OoBOMUad (\tfaif\A), fpi. a. [f. Ctmtmu.* 
•Bi) <.] HMden, dugniari, {wt out of liglit, kept 
secret, etc. ; see the verb. 

1588 Allen Adnton, so Her vnlawfull tonge concealded or 
fained VMue. taaa Shaks. Rom. 4 yul in. iii. 98 What 
myes My conceal^ Lady to our conceal’d Ixiue? mm — 
yehn V. li. 139 To dhae like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
>70 Melmoth Cicero vi. i. (R.), I'hemost concealed and 
unfre^ented paths of philosophy. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Atqr* L ■«> Sne had b^, during some 3rean, a concealed 
Roman CnthoKc. i8sd Mrs. Olipmant Lahnd rf Herltsw 
1 . 373 A little room boasting * a concealed bed *, that is to 
say, a recess diiit in by folding-doom, and just laige enough 
to contain a bedstead. 

T b. Concealed land : land privily held from the 
king by a person having no title thereto: used 
esp. of lands that had been monastic property be- 
fore the Reformation. Obs. 


1993 Nashe Four Lett. Con/. 43 Still he retaineth (like 
conemdd land) some part of bis proud mind in a benen 
purse. i6a4-3S Title to Act ai Jas. /, c a (Pulton), Con- 
cealed l.aiids shall not lie recouered vnlesse it may be 
proued that the King had title vnto them within 60 yenres. 
1830 A Johnson's Kingd. 4 ComMonw. 158 That . . belongeth 
to the (French! Crowue..for want of heLre.s moles.. or., 
for want of such as can make just claime, much like our 
concealed Lands in England 1854 Fuller 'J'ivo Serm. 33 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently lo the King. 

Hence Oomea»*Udl7 adv.f OostoMS'M&MX. 

38ea Witnbb Pkilarete (1633) 713 She that Paire-one Is 
whom 1 Here have praised conccaledly. 1853 Gaudrh 
Hierasf yig Worldly lusts and interests slily creep in, and 
concealediy work in their hearts. 1870 Cotton Bspemon 
II. VI, eBz [It] began . . to appear out of the conceardness, 
and obscurity, wnere it had. .lain hid. 

C#OU 068 hliiMr Ck/l>^usPl3J). Also 6 oonoelour, 
oonoealor. [a. Anglo-F. concelour, L canceleri 
see -xn ^ snd : cf. Coxcxal.] 

1 . One who conceals. 

1914 PmHitaa yust. Peas (1538) 14a Every suche person 
toofiTendinge, theyrayders. .concclours. etc. 1981 Lamiardb 
£rrtn. fi. viL (15881 303 If he do wilfully conceale that 
bunting . . then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such concealer. 1590 Gkkenb Never too late (i6oo> 45 As 
1 will be a friendly cotin-eller, so 1 will be a faithful con- 
cealer. 1898 UssHER Annals an. 3961 (K.t Rewards to 
them that would tell him of them, and punishments to the 
concealera i8ao O. Rev. XX III. 8a Anettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of tneir Spoils. 

fb. Law. In 1710 c., applied to persons who 
snrreptitioQsly proenred a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to disturb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Obs. 

App. resting entirely upon the use of the word in 39 F.Ht. 
c. 93, where it docs not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to persons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others ; but by 
writers in the X7th c. apparently associated with Conckal- 
UXNT I b : see note r below. 

1997-8 Act 39 Elis. c. 33 They the said Concealors have 
conveyed die said premysaes or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the sokl fraud and yll practize, whoc 
have by cotlor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possesiuon of divers the Tennants and FarmoiY 
of the said Dysshopprick. /hid.. Neither yet her Maicstie 
tooke any knowledge of any suene pretended title, neither 
meant to passe any such to the said ConcealonL i8a3 Sir 
T. Crew Sp. in Ku.shw. Hist. Coll. <1659) 1 . xiB I'hc good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass [Act si yas. /, c. a : sec Concealment]. CZ630 
Coke 3rrf Inst. 188 (Commenting on ’si Jas. 1 , c. 3^ Against 
Conccalours Homimtm Qenus) ana all Pretences 

of Concealements whatsoever. .Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, prying into many ancient cities of the crown . . have 
passed surreptitiously in fetters patents, .the mannors lands 
tenements and hereditaments m long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of this realm, c 1870 Hobhes Dial. Com. Laws 56. 

P The following absurd account of tlie word was copied 
verbatim by Blount from Minaheu, and thence passed down 
in the l.aw Diets to Wharton, and so into modern Diets. 

1617 Minshcu Ductor^ Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such a.s find out Concealed I^Ands, that is, such Lands 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to sdiow for them, Anno 39 £Uz c. aa. They 
Ijc bo coiled . . by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
because indeed they do not conceale suclic lands, but reueale 
them. Uc mans a rnouendo. 


Hence t OonoM'levexx, a female concealer. 
b8ii Cotcr., Reeeleresse, a concealere.sse ; also a woman 
that priuily receiueth stolne goods. 

Conoealment (k^sf lm&it). Also 4 oonoelo- 
ment, ( 5 oounoelement), 6 oonoe^lement. [a. 
OF. coneelement, f. eoneiUr to hide ; see -mbxtj 
1 . The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Lawt The intentional suppression 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another; Concealment of birth*, see qnot. 1874. 

[ngn Brittom i. ii. | 5 Et si fe Corouner. .eyt suspedoun 
de concelement de la veritd.] r r3|uR. Brunne Ckran, Ci8zo) 
997 |H)rj|h fels concelemmit William did his wille. 1479 in 
hng.Gilds (1870) 416, I shall . . do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. e 15ns Col. Wolbst in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
L 64 I. 179 Coaunitted to the Towre . . for a smale conceyle- 
mem promdiag of negUgenca. SMS Grumlob Cicero's 
(FRces lu (15x8) 143 Such nianer ofMnccalmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil lawe. s8s8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 3) IV. 479 Where any fraud or concealment is practised 
^ the vendor, by whiem the estate is evicted.. a bill in 
Clmnce3y..wiU lead to a becicr discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and Ike cfacunistanoes attendiag it. 1848 Aenould 


oovcsxm. 


jlfer. fnstir. 


tr. ft888> I. II, 8. s» C 3 ooceM«^ In^ law ef 
is the soppietRiion of a naierial fact whhie the 
knowledge of the enured, which the Underwriter has aec 
the means of knowing. 1894 A & TAVLoa Mem, Med* 
~ ' The coMceak 


ynris. xliv. (ed. 9)486 _ - _ . ^ 

offence hi the English Law, but the concealment of detmefy 
or of the birth of a child is a misdemeanour , . Any peieon 
tried for the murder of any child, and acquitted ihcreoC 
may be ibiuid guilty of oonccalmeat of birth. 

D. esp. The holding of land against the king'i 
rights, without a proper title. PatenUes or grtmUes 
of concealments : i.e. penona to whom patentt or 
grants of concealed lands were pven. 


claime .’.to the same [landsfby force or colour of any LeUers 
Patents, Grants, vpon suggestion of CoDcealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not bet^ fat ChaigC or defectiue THIm 
Ibui.^ All Patentees or Grantees of Concealemeau or de- 
fectiue Titles. lbid.y By reason of any Commuunon, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, defectiue 
Titles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 1691 T. H[alb)Ao:. NeutJtevent p. Ixxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upon 
concealments, 1 could not find . . ever to advantage the 
Crown. 

fig. or allnshtefy, 1813 Flbtchbb, etc. Honest Man's 
Fort. V, iii, I'heir penance, sir, I'll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment, a 1809 — Hum. Lieut, il 
i, They say she keeps an office of conceafements. 

2 . gen. The action of concealing or keeping 
secret. ^ 


a 1800 Hookes Eccl. Pol. vi. iv. | 4 Confesuon doth . . 
abate the weight of men's offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. il iv. 115 She neuer 
told her loue, But let concealment like a worme i’th budde 
Feede on her damajike cheeke. 1869 Boyle Occas. R^. v. 
iv. (1675) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies]. 
1798 Anted. W. Pitt III. xxxix. m, I know that all con- 
cealments are vain and uselesa sWs I'Ullocii Eng. Purit, 
ii. 193 He made no concealment of his opinions. 

1 3 . Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Obs* 
1997 .Shaks. i Hen. IV^ in. L 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited in strange concealments. 
i6aa 1 '. Scott Belg. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
soule departs with many concealments which might have 
bettered others. 

4 . The action of hiding^anything from view. 

1807 Shaks. Cor. 1. ix. ai, Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft. 1749 P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Fm. 64 He 
. . commanded . . that every Man's Chest and Hammock 
should be search'd to prevent Concealments. — Ibid. 306 
A general Search was made on board both Ships, -for C^ 
ccalments of Money, Plate, or Jewels. 

b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 
from recognition by disguise. Esp. in the pbr. in 
concealment*, hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place. 

s8o^ Shaka Lear iv. iii. 54 (Globe) Some dear cause 
Will in concealment wrap me up a while. 1794 S. Wiluams 
Vermont 143 A superiority in situation, numbers, conceal- 
ment or some other circumstance. i8oa Mar. Edckworth 
Moral T. (1816) I aoa She has a lover . . in concealment . . 
you won’t betray him. Mod. He has absconded, and is 
skill in coDCCtiJmenL 


c. The capacity of concealing ; in pt. quasi- 
concr.^ conditions or surroundings that conceal. 

1718 Thomson Spring 590 (17381 The clefted tree Oflen 
its kind cuucealmeut to a few [birds]. 1848 H. Miller 
hirst Imbr. v. (1857) 79 A gang of coiners were suspecked 
. . of harooiiring among its concealments. 1857-8 Sears 
A than 68 'i'he concealmenu and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Conoeam, obs. i, Coxosbn. 

Conoeat, -oeave, obs. ff. Conceit, Conceive. 

Concede (k^nsrd), V. [a. F. concFde-r (16th c. 
in Littrd), or ad. L. concea-Fre to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, etc., f. con- alt^ether -i- ciSlFre 
to go away, give way, yield ; sec C^E.] 

1 . trans. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the truth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.) ; sometimes in we^er 
sense, To allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.w, !x 347 If (as Macrobius 
and very good Authors comxde) Bacchus . . be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xv. i. If 
by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc. . . I shall V4ry 
readily concede the point. 1838 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonesn, 
vii. (185a) zgsThe law itself wa.s not conceded to have been 
unjust. 18^ Dickens Mut. Fr. i. viii. Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man. 1883 Manck. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother, .seems not yet to be 
finaHy conceded. 

2 . To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claim^, e.g. a right, a privilege). 

i63e Havwaro tr. Blondi's Erominm. 81 Concede me 1 
pray you thU small dmression. Ibid, zoi Vouchsafe to 
concede me cmcly the attribute in your esCeeme, and 
that shall content me. 1809 Southey Modoc in W. vtn, 
What wouldesl thou That to these Honmea 1 should now 
concede I 1841 Mim Mityoed in L'Estiange Li/k 111 . viii. 
X33 The moony, .was conceded. 1898 Buckle (1893) 
11 . viiL 558 Fns trade was conceded to the West Indwn 
Islands. s8^ Maseeh. Exam, 84 Oct. 4/S Any adviuiee of 
wages at present is not warmnted. .and cannot be conceded. 

8. intr. or absol. To nuike a concession. 

1780 Burke Sp. Bristol Wks. 111 . 371 When . . I whhed 
you to concede to America|at e time when she prayed con- 
cession at our feet 1799 Bbddobs Contrih. Phys. KmnoL 
Introd. 85 By conceding equally to opinioiMi, of which none 
can have any aolid title to preferanoe. 
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No. i6 A concedting of moro thoti kb so^oct . . rcqu .. 

him. iH 4 Romau» ft IbcNAWioH C**m, T*ckm»L (od. a) 
1. 41 Conoaded luida.^ i 8 ii M Y^rk TrOtmt m Mor.^Tlio 
pnMnt Executivo Moiiaion b oooeododlr aot mduit ' 
ought to ba. 

t€hmi 06 *dea€ 6 « [C L. type 

deniiat f. concediti : lee CoKCiDfl and -imgb.] The 
action of conceding ; conceision. 

1740 ftfCiiAtDSOM ClariMM, (1811) III. X16 (D.) ITarnix] me- 
ce^ed upon A mutual ooncadanca ; they togiva up holmes^ 
■ha to give up ma. 

CoiLOe'der. One who concedei. 

In mod. Dicta. 

Conoaill, var. of Concils v, Obs, 

Conceit sA, Forms: a. 4-8 ooii> 

eei|>t(o; d. 4-7 ooiioe7t(o, 5-7 -ooite, 6-7 
-oeat^e, (7 -oiet), s-oonoalt; 7. 4-6 oo&so7t(o, 
(5 -acoFtC^)* 5 "^ -•ftytib 6 oonaate, 
Sc, -aait(e, (-aalght, -aetto), 7 Sc. .aeate. [To 
this there appears to be no coriesp. OF. word* so 
that it would seem that conceit mwi formed in Eng. 
from coftcdvct on the analogy supplied by deceive^ 
deceit (OF. deceite^ ’■^te, -^itos A]^lo>F. desfoit (in 
Langtoft) L. type decepta\ receive^ receipt (OF. 
receite^ rcfoite^ F. frece/te, recette\^\M, reerptd). 
It. concetto (:— L. concept-ns a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later senses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product, 
fl. That which is concciv^ in the mind, a con- 
ception, notion, idea, thought : device. Obs, 

^ *374 Cm AUCBX Troy tut 1 69a For-ln wolde I fayn remeue 
Thy wrong conoeyte. IbitL iii. 755 A11 a« coiiitev'teM wronea 
What harni don. 1388 WycLir Ecctus. xxxii. 16 Do 
thi conseiti^ (1 hat b, parforroe thi good purpos oonAeyuad 
there'. X393O0WBR Conf. Ill 137 Whaii the word to the 
conceipt Desenrdeth. Promp. Parv. 69 Conceyte, 

CMtcrptm, 1519 fntert^ FoHr EUmmU in Ha/l. Dodstey 
I. 7 Every man after hb fantasy Will write his conceit. 
1549 Cotttpl. Scot. Ded. Kp. 6 Ane temerare consait. 1396 
SrxNSKX Stotfe tret, i Out a vaine conceipt of simple men. 
1639 Fuller Hoiy IVar 1, vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express their conceits. 1703 Dampier Yoy. HI. U &ing 
thus po.sses8'd with a Conceit that we could not Sail from 
hence till September. 

t b. Const, of. Obs. 

Lott. No. 18 I. |3^e king b growwn . . in 
cunceite and knowleche of his niegli..estat. 1631 Gougb 
Goti's A rrowx 11, | 6. 141 Soothing of people with conceipt 
of olenty 1664 Powbb ExF Philos, i. 37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked chb conceit of the Eyes of a Snail amongM the 
Vulgar errours of the multitude. iSaa Lamb A/m Ser. 11. 
viii, (1865 < a88 A glUnmaring conceit oT aume such thing, 
t O- Used in the logical senses of CoNOKrr. Obs, 
1588 Frauncb LaiwyrYs Logike 9a Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly eyther general! or speciall, and apecbll 
^thar particular or singular, ibid, 87. Z. COKB 

Logike, As the word tmm is lueed] to express primarily the 
conceit which we form of human nature. Ibid. ii. 1669 
Glanviu. Scepsis Set, xxvi, "I'ls more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of wlmt he calls whit^ be 
the same with anothers. ^ s868 Wilkins Eeat Chtir, so Tliat 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 
..is the Notion or mental Inwge of cluit Beast, 
t d. Conception, signiAcation, meaning. Obs, 
iMstruct. Ormicry 71 Eastern-tongues use . .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more, .gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. 1674 Plavpord Skill Mus. 1. xL 40 U mbrstanding 
of the Conceit and the humour of the words. 
t 2 . The faculty of conceiving; conception, 
apprehension, understanding. Obs. 

c 1490 Why t can't be n Nun 336 in E. E. P. (x86a) 147 
Sum man wolde say. And to hys conceyte so hyt schulde 
seme. That I forsoke sone a perfyte way. a x^So Sidnby 
(J.), 1 not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand them. 1397 Moaucr Introd. Mus. 1x7 
You haue a good master and a qukke conceit, idoo Shaks. 
A. Y, L. V. iL 48, I know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
1698 Id^le Duty Man i. i zi (16841 a Excdlc 


I lent, be- 
xSosWorcbw. 

IVeu^ner l 91 Hb own conceit the figure pbnned. 

T D. Capacity (mental). Obs, 
tepn Rollano Crt. Venus rv. 65* Thame to rehers it ex- 
cedis my consait. 16x3 R. C. Teible Atpk, (ed. 31, Capa-, 
citiet laigenesse of a place, conceit or reociL 
fa? Frame of mind, disposition. Obs. 

1909 Hawss Past. Pleas. 11. Ii., Theyr lye in wayte 
Gvauntes great, .that all devoureth by theyr yll conceyte. 

1 3 . Tms process or action of conceiving ; con- 
ception. Obs. 

>994 Duavton idea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very 
■DC. 1709 Stxvpb Asm. Eef. I. xlvii. 5x0 The Earl of 
Murray had departed lately fn>m the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of that Queen's love co the Lord Darnley. 

II. Personal or private opinion. 

1 4 u Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 
mraally * in a neutral sense* (J.), as tii my conceit, 
in mv opbimi or conception of the case. Obs. 

e 1388 Chavcbr Can. Ysosn. ProL a T. 661 Ye ichul have 
no myobilceve Ne wroim concevt of me in voure absenoe. 
€ 1440 Generydes 4739 A litUl dogge . . In here comelte a 
grete lewell it waa. R. Fox Chresu (Camden Soc.) 
1X4 The «e3rde duke otooae in godn oonseyte of the peple. 
■949 CasHpU Sent. Pral. 11 Va sal fynd among ane thou- 
■md men, ane thousand consaicb. 1991 Robimmm tr. 
Maris Uup. u. (Ash.) 197 CamaKnaisB of baartya doethe 
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..imaunea tha wtaas la 4ha oonoiafta of Mr huthandea. 
■te Btb HaaL Abnf TasebsN. 7: fix Hmad had aa aoM 
and reverent conceit of John, sigi ^MeDssfy Mem xiii. 
I ti <1684) too WIIM to lay doM lU coMU of thoir 
oeighboon. 1999 Pbaoxun Em Wkt. 1840 Ul, 019 A re- 
monstrance . . containing a Miboibiive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand poonds. .would answar* 
tb. of mteam, ends own ^intone, etc., with 
qoalifyiagddjs. bad., good, etc. vb$* See also SiLV* 
CONCEIT, orig. * selfoconceived opinion (Cf. g b.) 

sS8s J. BftLL Hstdisds Asssm. Osar. 136 Vayne conoeipM 
of hb own opinion. 1803 Hoilano Plttiasrch s Msr. 84 To 
copfirme that good eeUbooncek and opinioa of hb owae* 
atd77 Baroow tSVnw. <i68|) ll.x.tx £v^ man b unwitUng 
to enceitatn a bad conceit of himself, asytd Biackall 
tVks. isjsj) I. 9 Such as have a mean and low Conceit of 
themselves. 1988 BtiaNS Let. to Ctaristda 7 Mar., Lord, 
send us a gude conceit o* ourier 1 

o. In one's own conceit \ in one's own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgement : now oolouved 
by sense 6. 

s^ MetUt of Evesksum (Arb.) 83 lliys cterke . . was wise 
and wyttye in hys owns conceyte. 1939 Ovxxdalx Eom. 
xlL x6 Be not proude in yoore awne consaytes [Cbanm. ft 
Geneva opinions; Rkeims coaoeite; 16s 1^ 1881 conceits]. 
*S3 $ Jove Apol. Tindale s Standing to miche in our own 
consaightU. 1368 GxAinroN Ckron.ll. 734 Me imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that thb request would ne made, a 1670 
Hackbt Abp. Ik'Hliams l (ropal 176 By falling down tn 
your own conceipt, you are mounted higher in Uie optnion 
of all others, a 1704 T. Biowu Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 
L 36 A drunkard does . . fzmey himself a king in lib own 
conceit. 

^ 6. Favourable opinion, esteem ; i* good conceit 
in 4. Now dial. exc. in out of conceit with, dis- 
satisAed with, no longer pleased with. 

S46a Poston Lett. No. 44s H- 96 John Kermour. .stondy^ 
out of the conceyte of much pepie. 1480 Eebt. Destyit in 
I’hoins Prose Eom. 11858) 1. 50 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. 1914 Barclat Cyt. 4 Upiomiyskm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliii. ThM nmysi suspect.. Him more in 
favour and in conceipt then thou, c 19M Gxkenb Er. Bacon 
WIrs (f86x) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
165X Life Father Sa^i (1676) 89 With all the Grandees. . 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1887 Congrv.vb OM Back. 1. iv, Whax fine 
lady hast thou Bmii putting out of conceit with herself. 
17M Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I 19a Enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders. X838.J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. IV. x. 164 I'o be out of conceit with our lot in 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVop'dbk.t 1 banna much 
consait of 'er fi. e. 1 don't think much of herk 

b. o( oneself 01 one's qualities. Cf.SKLr-coNCBiT. 
xg$xj. Bell Hadden's Astno. Osor. 499b, Blynded with 
■elfe k>ve . . swallowed upp with hb owne conceipt. 1997 
Morlcy Introd. Mus, 87 tkniceit of their own sufficiencie 
hath ouerthrowne many. 1998 Baxnfibld Cetnpt, Poetrte 
xix. The flaliring Glasse of Pride, and Self-conceit s8si 
Burton Anat. Me/. l. ii. rv. iv. They. . possessed the poor 
man with a conceipt of his excellent Poetry. X674 tr. 
ScheffeVs Lapland xv. 77 That man that b sldlled in 
these tongues hath not little conceit of himself. 1776 Adam 
.Smith w. N. (1869) II. H. 4aa 1 he landlord's conceit ofhb 
own superior knowledge. 1830 Cunnihoham Brit. Patnt. 
II. aa7 With, .a large conceit of himself. 

6. An overweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one's own qualities, personal vanity or 
pride ; conccitedncss. App. short for prec. or for 

bELF-OONCKIT. 

x6os Bp. Hall Medit. Pp Vows 1. 1 96 Hie proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite.^ 1838 Hoa. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) too Con- 
ceit — taking ourselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent, above the fair worth. 1849 Fobd llandbk. 
Spain 1. 50 U lakes the ouiioett out of a man. 1898 O. W. 
Holmes A ut. BretU^.-t. L 4 Conceit . . is to htuiian character 
what salt u to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable. 

III. Fancy; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction. 

7 . A fanciful notion ; a fan^, a whim. 

1930 PALurm. S07/9 Conceyte, fantmisie. [1949 Compt. 
ScM. i. 39 Fortune is . . ane vane consait ymaipnet in the 
hartis of onfiwthtfitl men.] i6xx Dbkkrr Roaring Girle 
Wks. X873 111. X05 Some haue a conceit their driA taxts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. 18B1 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1603' 369 A conceit or fancy, 
intaginatio. 017x4 Bubnet Own Timo 1. 439 As 

the conceit took her, she made him iall out with all his 
friends, one after another. 1648-78 Mill Pot. Econ. Prelinu 
Rem. 8 The conceit seems too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious optnion. 

b. (without pt.) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 
tribute or faculty. 

1978 Banisteb Hist. Man vin. xoa When reason should 
giue iudgement, conceyt stand^h in t^ Hght, sgk Sidnkv 


Apol, Poetrie (ArhlasThat high flying Tibeity of oonoeit 
proper to the Poet. 1990 Greens Orl. Fur. Was. (x86x ) 94 
In con *' ‘ ' " •* 


S990 Greens C^r/. 

conceit build castles in the sky. 1808 R. Hawkims Vey . 
S. Sea (X847) 97 The cause of thb Bteknes some attribute to 
sloath ; some to conoeite. 1740 SoMsaviLUc fiobbinoi in. 
■44 In Conceit Already gntsp the warm-contested Prise. 

Dixon Two Queens xvii. vUi, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. 

8 . A fanciful, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expreiutlon ; now applied disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, ngnre, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style ; Concetto. 
1913 Douolas Aluns t. Prol. 344 Ab oft as 30 him lutd. . 
e fynd ilk tyme sum merye new commit. 4981 J. Bsll 
/addon’s Asuw. Osor, 164 How. .our lioiing may be framed 
to pretie concoiptea. i8t| TWat. HkLSoersts Prefl, Sosm 
ram oonooks not before pubUshed. Mpg Walton Ai 
46 Mott of his conceits were either 


iBseMoaiJesiss 8sr wbkh I edM •• mmi udttft tne 
JONMSOM RemHer Mm 14s P to S onwmwwiI drsw the ooih 
venaUon tip. .to n proper pndbL and protend a oonoeit 
which I h^tnasurwlim. 198B n. ^ ^ 
Hb st^e Is dbasrsMow being IhH oM^esha. 

Halusi HistlM, 111 . V. m. I 9. sag SxtraimgBM meta- 
phort . . and conceits on equivocal words are veiT ftwgfiient 
in the Adont. 1881 SvnoicMGrd!. Poets x. 314 Tm Grseki 
had no conoeiu: they did not call the wavM nodding 
heaise-plumes . or laiMirnuma * dropping welb of firs . 
s88B Siedator 30 June qvjps The Seventeenth Cemum 
when uie sweetoese of song, b for the most pert loet in its 


b. A fanciful action, practice, etc- ; a trick. 
ctSio Vergitins In Thoms Prose Rosa. /x8|8l II* 99 The 
lyfe of Veiirihus ^ih many dyuers consaytes that he 4yd. 

1988 OsArroM Chrtm. 11. 719 A pretie conceyt that mp- 
peoed in thb gathering. ^79 LylV Eupkttes lArh.) 87 
Practise tome pleasant coneeqk tky poero pothmt. 
>844 Bulwss CkiroL x Declarative conodts of Gesture* 
tTsi Yoono Lore Fame L 1B6 Men. oueiioaded with a bige 
estete, May spill their treasure in a nice conceU. Ww 
GaxsN Short Hist. v. S14 Religious enthusiasm had de- 
generated into the pre^ conceits of Mariolatty. 

o. (without //.) The use of conceits as a quality 
of literary taste or style ; * sentiiuent^ as distin- 
guished from imagery ’ (J.). 

1989 Nashb in Greessrs Monmph. Ded. (Arfa.^ I Oft haue 
I oWrued. a secular wit. .to bM mors iudicjaU in maMers 
of conceiL then our quadrant crepundlos. 1709 Pops Bu. 
Crit. apx Some to oonoeit alone their taste oonfuie. a nfdl 
SHSMSTUNa Ess. 337 Conceit b false taste, and very widely 
diflereut from no taste at all. x8j)6-9 Hallaj* Hist. Lis. 
IV, V. IV. I 53 A tendency to conceit b perceived in Rapin. 

d. *■ Gaiety of imagination (J:). wit. 

*897 Shake, s Hon. IV, 11. iv. 063 Hb Wit is as ihirits as 
I'cwksburio Mustard c there is no more conueti in him, than 
b in a Mallet. 1791 Johnson Remdler No. 141 F 7 Sudden 
■cintillationH of conceit. 

1 9 . concr, A fancy article. Ohs. 

1483 Bury Wilts (x65o> 35 Steyned clothes w« ymasres, atid 
othir coniceytes longyng to the seid place. 1938 SrASicxT 
England 1. iii. 60 Marchantys wy^ caiy out thyngya 
necessary.. and biyng in agayn va>m tryfullys and eon- 
ceytes. 1977 87 Uolinshkd Lhross. 1. js/x Ouches, or ear- 
rings, aniT other oonceiu made of amber, iggo Shaks. 
Mtds. N. 1. i. 33. x^ 4 Ltmd. Petit, ia RuAhw. HUt. 
Cott (16 ;3) III. 1. 95 I ne turning of the Communion Tabb 
Aitar-wikB, setting iinag^ Crucifixes, and Conceits over 
them, and 'I'apcm and Rooks upon them. X7XS Addison 
Spect. N o. 59 P 5 To hlemiKh his excellent Plan with so poor 
a ConoeiL x8a3 F. Cooler Ptoneer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood slips, coloured in divers fantastical conceits, 
t b. A fancy tritlc for the table : kickshawa 
tgag Ld. Bernsxs Froiss. 11. xsvi, 73 He wolde gladlye 
se conieytes and fiintesies at his table, a X994 Rhodsb Bk. 
Nurture in Bmbees Bk. 68 If your Mayster will haue any 
ccuiceites after dinner, as apnidii, Nuts, or creame, tgM 
Mundav in Hart, Misc, (Main.) 11 . i6a The.. last b some, 
time cheese, sometime preserued conceites. x8a8 Abmih 
Nest Ninn. (1643 31 Mingling a conceit with butter. 

0. Of a person : An oddity. Sc. 

X878 W. Miller Womter/u’ H'ian in Whistte-Binkie II. 
31 7 (Su pp.X He was sic a conceit ^sic an andent-like wean. 

IV. tiO. Conception of ofhipring. Obs. 

1989 Pas^uit's Ret. D iij, The myncing Daroe[Rl ooooeipt 
was BO qui», that shee caught a childe whilst her husbanue 
was from her. (Periiaps 01^ a pun.J 

til. A (morbid; afl^ion or seizure of the 
body or mind : see Conoeive v, 5 ; esp. in phrase 
To take a conceipt : to become affected, to sicken, 
etc. 

B988 R. Grafton CAron. Hen. IV, IL 433 When newes of 
this . . was shewed to hu father, he tooke such an inwcud 
conceipt, that it 001. t him his lyfe. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
UL iv. 1 3633) 469 The Conceipt of the stone . . hath . . so 
stopped my urine. t6as Pracmam Coinpl. Cent. xi. (X634I 
xox He found the afTection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyeoT 

V. 12. attrib. and asoonoeii-net 

a kind of fishiojg net fixed by poles and includiag 
a portion of a tidal river or bav. 

State, Lestie 0/ Pewis, etc. *78 (Jam.) Whether the 
feith-nets, and conceit-net, atri yare-net, are stent-nets f 
— Ibid. 109 The conccit-net b tiiirty fathom.s in length, 
and two and one-half fathoaui in depth. 

OftaMit (k^ai*c;, v. Porms: see prec. [f. 
Conceit sb ] 

fl. tram. To take into the mind, apprehend, 
form a conciption or notion of (some objective 
fact). Obs, Cf. CoNCCiVK 8, 9. 

*857 Earl Shrewsbury in l^dge lUusir. Brit. Hist. 
(1791 ) 1. 385 The ScottK begync allredye to conceyte a brute 
of an^ armye. «88o Gresne Meuttph. (Arb.) 34 Thou . . 
conoeipttst the Astrooomicall motions of the heavetMb 
S993-— FYnmi Wks. iiBSa) XlL 197 Vet I could not but 
conceit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat ma 
down vpon my bed-side. 1997 Daniel Civ. Waree 1. lx. 
And to the king the whole discourse relate : who not oon- 
ceipting it as it was told, etc. s8ex Shaks. y$d. C. 1. iU. x6a 
Him. and hb worth, and our great need of him. You haue 
right well conceited, xfioa Mabston Ant. 4 Met. Indsiet., 

A part . . which 1 have neither able appiehensioD to ooo* 
oeipt, nor wlud I oonoeipt gratioas afaililw to utter. 

2 . To imagine, fancy, think. Cf. Conckiye it. 
s8eo Kkywood and Pt. Edw. lY, Wks. 1874 I. xei How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing 7 X833 G. HiiEaaaT 
Temple, Faith ii, 1 did oonoeit a moRt ^lidous feast. 
s8SS-8o Stanley Hist. Philot. (X70X) 556/1 
stood by Gonoeitiag a certain vast heap of 

■847 Dk Qvincev Conversation Wks. Xi Y. 167 

Fnmoe may oonoeit of henelf. 1879 Miss Jackson 5*4110^. 
WoekUkk., * Mother . . think 1 shall 'ave 'em fmeaMM] t 
Duona yo* go to esmsait ’em ; think authin* about it*. 



OOirCEITED. 


CONCfBZVABLXVSSS. 


b. with §bj. and infin. fomplemetU. Now onij 
In to tonctU omself {to de) something, 
i6ot Smaks. Jut, (f. III. L 19a One of two bad wayei yon 
mnat conceit me, Either a coward, or a Flatterer. i6atf 
R. fieRNARu I sit 0/ Man (1637) 141 He having conceited 
himaelfe to be free. i6fl8 W. Burton //im. Anton, 168 
Antiquity conceited thial>ea moRt dangeroue. idgg Trvon 
Drtams A ^5 Things which they conceit to be 

Innocent and Indirereiit. ifaM Point Dune. 111. 184 note. 
Let not this name, be conceited to mean the learned Olaut 
WormiuK. 1816 Southry in Q. Rev, 337 Alheri began to 
conceit himself already a poet. 1878 Skelkv Stein 111 . 565 
Conceiting himself to be made ofbetterclay than other men. 
C. wiih cbf. clause. Now chiefly dial, 
itfo6 G. WLoot>Cix:KG] tr. Hist. Ivstine 4 b. 1811 Biblb 
i'ransl, Prt/. 1 If any man conceit that this is the lot and 

r srtio'i of themeane sort onely. 16^ Perkins Pro/, Hk. i. 

37. 17, 1 conceit such grant is good. 1684 Hunyan /’iV/r. 
11. 141. 1 conceited he should not kill me. 1778 Priestley 
Inst. Rtlig. 1 178a) J. laa Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he leunicd in Egypt. s8a3 De Quincev King 0/ 
Haytt Wks. XII 68 Never conceit that 1 shall lend any 
the more countenance, .to your connection. [1878 Whitby 
Gloss., * I connate you'll be frae Lunnun'. 1877 in Holder, 
ness Gloss. 1878 Cuntbrlfl, Gloss., ‘I consate you're a 
stranger here-away’. 1881 Leicestersh. Word^ok,, ‘Ah 
consate it war’, i.e. 1 think it was.) 

1 3. intr. To form a conception, think, conceive. 
Const, of , on), subord. clause. ? Obs. 

>899 ^aru. Fairs Worn. 1. 561 You shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. i6ot R. Johnson Kinrd. 

8 Commw. 166 ITie Italians conceitinjj' marueilous highly 
of themselues. 1804 Shaks. OtU iii. ill. 749 One, that so 
imperfectly conceits {Qg, conjects]. 1814 T. Adams DevUs 
Banguet 308 80 Hierome conceiteth on those words. 18^ 
E. Chambkklayne St Gt. Brit. 1. 111. x. (1743) a^d The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Walworth, as some 
have conceited. 186^ Uai.s Crt. Gentiles 1 11. viii. ia6 The 
l4turel was . . that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. s8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xvi^ Another strain of 
minstrelsy, and, as the Bonnet*inaker conceited, one which 
afmroached much nearer. 

4 Irans, To fill or in«;pire with a conceit or fancy. 
1587 Grkrne RnOhuts Wks. (188a) VI. 3^3 Whose dreames 
were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his Polixena. IM — Orl. Fur. Wks. « 1861 1 ^ 
To plague the Palatine with jealousy, And to conceit him 
with some deep exti'eme, 1878 Ulackie Songs Relig. 8 L, 
337 Pert witlings ding crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. 

b. refi. (cf. self-conceit), 

1809 J. Biju'k tr. SchltgtPs Ltd. Dram. Art ^ Lit. iii. 
(1876) 50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpassed 
the ancients. i8a9 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) ax We 
. .conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. 
1873 F. UallA/mIL KngUsk 18 To conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be satisfied with our English. 

5. To have a good conceit of, to take a fancy to, 

* fancy *. Now dial, 

sj^ Grkenr Tullits Lot>t Wks. 1883 VII. 154 [I.entu 1 us] 
both roiiceited the methods, and allowed of the manner. 
160a Warner Alb, Eng, ix. xliv. (z6is) 309 Yea that con- 
ceit such Poemes as more learned not conceaue, Reade not 
the rest. 1706 Dk Foe ^ure Div. Introd. 3 The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov'reign Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool. 1786 Mrs. Bknnktt Jutt. Indiscr. 
iii. 107, 1 should never conceit a dress that had not afforded 
the p^r devils a few yards for themselves. 1830 Lamb 
Pawnbroker's D. in Blackw. XXVII. 97 That gentle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. liga Miss Mitporo Village Ser. v. (1863) 365, I 
shall never conceit the sight of a perch again. s8^ Mid. 

J "orksh. Gloss,, * I can’t consate that man's face, somehow 
te. To conceive as a purpose or design ; -«CoN- 
envE 7. Obs. 

1603 Knollfs Hist. Turks ^1631) 139 Othoman .. began 
now. . to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of 
his honor. 1614 Cornwallis in Gutch Coll, Cur, 1 . 166 
What 1 had conceited to speak in Parliament. 1638 Hev- 
woou Wise WotH. 11. i. Wks. 1874 V. 397 , 1 have conceited, 1 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman, 

t7. To conceive (hope, a liking, etc.); -^CoN* 
CEiVB 6. Obs. 

«i84X Seer. Mem, Earl of Leicester (T706I 175,! con- 
ceited hope that he might, .mscomc in time an honorable .. 
neighbour. 

Hence Conoai'ting vbl sb. 

1841 Milton Ch. Discipl. x From her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had fallen to believe no God at 
alL X844 Diuhv Nat. Bodies i. (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceiting that things are in their own natures after the same 
fashion as we consider them in our uiidcraianding. 

Conceited i^k^nsrtt’d), a. [f. Conceit sb. 
and V. -£!).] I. Chiefly iron) the sb, 
tl. Of a person: a. Having a conceit, concep- 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind). Obs. 

x$4a UoAix Erasm, Aj^o/k. p. xxvi, Merie conceipted. 
X59A Marlowe h Nashe Dido 111, O dull conceited Dido I 
*598 Barret Theor. Warree 1. i. 6 Your ihirde quicke con- 
ceipted man. X647 Lilly CA n Astrol. clxxix. 75s Humane, 
rationall, and pleasantly conceited. 

t b. Having a good * conceit ’ : intelligent, in- 
genious, clever : said of persons and their works. 

>893 Shaks, Lncr. 1371 Cloud-kissing lllion ..Which the 
conceipted Painter drew so prowd. Pi.^t JewelLko., 

Sorts gf Soyle 33 Obseniations . . such as 1 haue paitely 
drawne from conceipted wits. 

fc. Clever, witty, amusing: said of persons 
and their words or writings. Obs, 

1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. iii. ii, You are cen- 
ceitM, Sir. i8ea Camden Rem. (1637) 403 A few conceited 
merry and laughing Bpitaphes. i8ax Burton Anat, MeL 
11. ii. 111. (1651) 359 The Egyptians . . are commended to be 
• .a conceited merry Nation. 1849 Ld. Hbrsert Hen, VJIi, 
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I an. X534 The pleasure he had ia hb conceited and merry 
language t88i W. RoaBivaoM Phreueol, Gem, (X893) 365 
Conceited or witty, Upidue, v vy j 0 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
isp. having an opinion of such a kind ; -minded, 
-affected, -disposed. (Cf. Conceit v. 4 .) Now i/io/. 

X587 Fleming Comtn. Holinshed 111 . xess/a Wherewith he 
could not but be pleasantlie conceipted. 1808 Verstboan 
Dee, Inteli, L (i6e8) 6 l*he first language . .whereof diuers 
haue bin diuersely conceited. 1849 Sbloen Law Eng, t. 
Ixiii. (1739) xa6 The people [were] well -conceited of the 
King's aims. 188a H. Stuebe Ind, Hedar. iL xo Very un- 
pleasant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 
1884 Evelyn Pomona (1739) 96 lliey are strongly conceited, 
tltat this addition . . doth . . meliorate their cider, a 1877 
Basbow Serm, (1683) 11. ii. 37 To be well conceited, and 
well affected toward his Maker. 1877 Peacock N, W, 
Lincolmk. Gloss., ‘ I'm consated he'll kill his sen' wi’ drink ’. 

t b. Possessed with a good opinion of ; » tuelA 
eonceited in prec. Obs, 

1804 Caft. Smith Virginia u. 34 Of our Cbirurgians they 
were so conceited that they beieeued any Plaister would 
hcale any hurt. 1689 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 ^ 
much conceited of a Novelty, xttg tr. Erasmud Moriae 
Ene, 45 Be yourself thoroughly conceited of your deserts. 
*739 >*■ R oilin' s Amc. Hist. (1837) I. 111. 345 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

t o. Well disposed, favourably minded, to, Obs, 
18x8 Latham ena Bk. Falconry 14 Many men. .will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

3. Having an overweening opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own tonalities, etc. ; vain. Grig, self conceited, 
(The principal existing sense.) 

[>S97 Tiiynne in a nimadf. (18^) Introd. 99 The selfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. xygx Smollett 
Per. Ptc. (1779) H. Ixix. 340 Assuming the air of a self-con- 
ceited dupe.] t8o8 xx Bp. Hall Medit. k Vows Wks. 1837 
Vlll. 37 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. X707 H earns Collect. 5 
May II. 1 1 He is one of the conccitedest men living. 17x0 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixvii. xxx A talking, im- 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4 Solit., Clubs Wks. (Rohii) 111 . 05 One of those con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds, .them. x87a 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 331 I'he conceited are rarely shy ; 
for they value themselves much too highly to expect depre- 
dation. 

b. Const, of (+ in) oneself one's own qualities. 
x8x8 E. Elton Expos, Romans vti, (1632) 190 They are 
highly conceited of theniscliics. X734 tr. Roltiu's Anc. 
Hist. (1837) III. 81 Conceited of his own talents. X738 
Butler Anal. 1. vl 157 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 1876 T. H, Newman Htst. Sk. 1 . 1. iv. 303 1 'he 
Jess a man knows, the more conceited he is of his prohciency. 

4. Fanciful, fantastical, whimsical. Now only 
dial. Full of notions, fastidious. 

X809 Shaks. {title), Troylus and Cresseid . . with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licis. X840 Milton 
Eikon. Pref, (1651) 33a The conceited portraiture before his 
Book . . sett there to catch fools. i88x W.^ RoBEaTboN 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, in^tus. 
1699 Bentley Pkal, 363 Tis a conceited word of the Poet’s 
making. x8s8 Whitby GUss., A consated body, a person 
given to foolish or nervous notions. 3884 Yorksh. dial.. 
Kirkby (from correspt.X She was always very conceited 
over her food. The cows are that conceited they will not 
drink after the others. 

t b. p-ancifully dressed or attired. Obs. 
c xgvg G. Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
mecne, qweynte in an^e, couceitid in all TOyntes. x^s 
S. Edwaroes in Shaks. Cent, Praue 17 Stalely troupes neb 
conceited. 

II. From the vb, 

6 . Conceived, devised, arch, 

X99B Sylvebtek Dm fiartas 1. L (1641) 3/x Some fantastick 
fore -conceited Plot. 1884 Symonds Shaks Predecess, xiii. 
533 Some of the pictures in this play are daintily conceited, 
fb. Imagined, fancied; imaginary. Obs. 
x8xo Guillim Heraldry 11. iv, (i66oy 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished, .only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of, . h Wkub Stone-Htng (1725) 
S30 His conceited Building of Stone-Heng by the Danes. 
1887 Flavel Saint Indeed (7754) 58 A guilty conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, than a pure conscience 
is with real ones. 1703 Quick Dec, W/e's Sister 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Exproients. 
t 6 . Ingeniously devised ; ingenious. Obs, 

X594 Plat yewcLko. Title, Diuerse new and conceited 
Experiments. Ibid. Div. New Exptr. 5 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening. 

7. F'ancifully made ; ‘ fancy Obs. 

x8xs Markham Eng. Housew. 11. ii. (i66R^ 8 Banqueting 
fruit and conceited dishes. 1844 Evelyn Diary 1 1837) k >70 
A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
x68a Wheeler Jonm. Greece 1. 74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the truth, a Cart. 

Oonoeitedlyv Oilv, [f. prec. -t * -lt z.] In a 
conceited manner. 

+ 1, Cleverly, wittily, ingeniously. Obs, 
i8e6 Holland Sueton. ax Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly Isaid], 1807 Topbell Serpents 1x608) 653 A 
witty check. .conceitedly to rebuke and hit in the teeth 
those shrewd women. 

2. Fancifully, whimsically ; in the manner of a 
conceit, arch. 

1388 J. Harvey Disc, ProhUme xap Conceitedly and 
phantastically devised. 181s Drayton Poly-olb, iii. Notes 
$3 Sir Philin Sidney, to fit his Sonnet, .conceitedly addes 
a froward, but chast, Lady for the seuenth. 1833 Wither 
^nv^/smuTo Rdr. Btwkes conceitedly composed. 1817 0 , 
Rev. XXXV. 4X1 Home Todee's . . work, so happily 
denoniinated Be«a nrspecpra, and so conceiietUy ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley*. 


3 . In a conceited or self-iatisficd manner. 
t8ea Washer Alb, Essg, ix. xtvi (x6xs) bx 8 MaitlaUsts In 
Discipline . . the aunciem vse, conceitedly, doe bar, 1670 in 
Pkensjc (i7ax) 1 . 3^ The conceited jy-leajued Mayor. 1793 
Phantoms gT Cloisters L 170* * 1 mean said he, con- 
ceitedly, * when you'll have toe honour of being Lady 
Aberton*. 1867 Carlyle Remits, (xB8i) 11 . 8 llioroQghly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless. 

Coneei'tadMM. [C at prec. 4 -Nias.] 

1 1- Cleverneas, intelligence ; wit Ohs, 
s8^ Florio Monteugne ii xii. (1838) syi This conceited- 
nesse which we call reason, s^ Wood Aik. Oxen, 11 . 
537 1 'he forwardness, .and conceitedneas of the Youth. 
t2. Fancifulness; imagination. Obs, 

1669 WooDHEAD St, Teresa 11. i. 4 All proceeded frem 
conceitedness and fancy. 3708 T. Smith in Heame's Collect, 
aojuly II. iBi, 1 . .pityed his weaknes and conceitednes. 

0. i^lf- conceit 

x 8 ei Dent Pathw. Heaven 31X Wee see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, conceitednesse is. i8te PErva Diarv 
83 Oct., 1 am troubled with the much talk and conoeited- 
ne«i of Mrs. Williams lygx Richardson Pamela II. 157 
Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to take hold of 
my frail Heart ] x 8 x 6 J. Scott Vis. Paris x6o This prag- 
matical conceitedness, which converts courtesy into insult. 

t Coneei'ter. Obs, J[t. Corckit v, t -br i.] 

1. One who conceits or is fond of ; a fancier. 

* 5»9 Greene Menapkem (Arb.) 83 The Dolphines (the 

sweete conceipters of Musicke) fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 3398 Barret Theor. Warres l L 5 Thus much., 
to our inueterate conceiters of bowes and blacke billea. 

2. One who conceives or imagines; an inven^r. 

17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcre^p Ded. xi Chimerical 

Conceiters, and Coiners of Fables. 

i Conoei'tfol* a. Obs. [f. Conceit sb, + -ful.] 
Full of ‘ conceit ’ ; clever, wiity ; imaginative. 

1594 (^itl^)i Diana ; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. ULonstablel. ^1595 J. Dickenson Compl. (1878) 
14 Whose golden lines are mongst conceitfull men. Esteem'd 
as doth his labours best behoouc. 3607 Sylvester Dn 
Bartas 11. iv. 1. 11641) aoi O richest Arras, artificial! 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 

Conoei'tist. [f. Conceit sb, -ist.] A framer 
of conceits ; an inventor. 

x6a8 Feltham Rcsobnes 11. 160 As ft conceitest, it hath 
laid on so many colours, thatthecounierleitis more various 
than the patterne. 

t Conoei‘tive» A- Obs.rare^^, Given to utter- 
ing conceits ; wiity, arch. 

North Plutarch 189 One of the Ptolomees was 
called l^myros : to say, conceitive. 

Conoei'tleSBf a. [f. Conceit sb. -i- -lerb.] 
Void of conceit ; f thoughtless ; without concep- 
tion or apprehension. 

130X Shaks. Two Gent, iv. ii. 96 Think’st thou I am so 
shallow, BO conceitlesse, To be seduced by thy flattery. 
x6x3 W. Browne Sheph, Pipe Wks. 1772 III. 39 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent. 

Conceity (k^lnsrti), a. Chiefly Sc, [see -T.] 
Full of conceit : f ingenious, witty, fantastic ‘/>bs,) ; 
abounding in conceits, or in self-conceit. 

x8o6 BiKNiE Kirkburtall vi. (Jam.), The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
>673 J. Durham Ten Commandm. To Rdr- Dya (Jam.), 
OvercoBily, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body. xEaa Galt Steamboat 339 (Jam.) ‘ He's, .a 
wee conceity of hiinsel’. x868 I. H Stirling in N. Brit. 
Rev. XLIX. 366 [Browning's] * In a Gondola', .is soft and 
boneless somehow, .and, so to speak, conceity 1873 W. 
Carleton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity. 

Conceivability (kjhibfv&bi-liti^. [f. next ^ 
-ITY.] Quality or condition of being conceivable. 

x8a5 Coleridge Aids R^- 97 The idea of the former is 
necessary to the conceivabtfity of the latter. sBm £. Darwin 
in D.'s Life 8- Lett. (1867) ll. 334 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. 

Concaivable (k^srv&b*l), a. Also 6-7 oon- 
oeiveable. [f. Conceive v. + - able.] 

1 1. That can be received or taken in. Obs, (Cf. 
Conceive 5 , quot. 1587 .) 

B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589)1. 71 That.. we 
might finde therein apt and conceiveable foode. 

2. That can be conceived, imagined, or thought 
of ; imaginable, supposable. 

Often (like imaginable) an emphatic equivalent for 'just 
credible', *al all credible’ lof statements, etc.); also used 
to strengthen all, any, etc. in the sense ' all or any that can 
he even imagined or thought of ; cf. ' any mortal thing ’. 

3848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.m. xxi. 157 I'hat he re- 
mained ignorant of this account it is not easily conceivable. 
x8s8 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 81 Such iningB as have 
some conceivable cause. x8oa Paley Nat. Theol. xxviL 
(3819) 481 A particle . . minuter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. 3838 Mansel Bampton Leet. ii. (ed. 4) 
38 Consciousness . . is only conceivable as a relation. 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1x876) 1 . vu 450 It is just conceivable 
that Duncan refused homage to Cnut. 1879 M^Capthy 
Own Times II. xxviii. 387 He never i^med to have a 
moment's doubt on any conceivable question, 
b. as sb. A conceivable thing. 

1839 H. More Immort. SoulUidn) 61 These ERe the first 
conceivables in Matter. 1883 Mill Exam, Hamilton 64 
Inconceivable^ are incessantTy becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarge. 

COBOSiTAblMMSS. [f.pKC. -t- •DIBS.] Qulity 
of being conceivable. 

173s Bailey, Cotseeivmbieness, the being capable to be 
conceived or understood. [Hence in Johnson.] 1877 E. 
R. CoNDKR Bos, Faith iv. 346 Are ere, then, to deny not 
only the conceivablencss but the existence of toe Absolute t 
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OQUCilKVlB*" 


OoiBe«l'V»Uy(k/tMrylbU),«iA'. [f.upree.4 - 
•ltO.J In * cottcMvabU manner: a* may be 
imaipned or auppoeed : imagbul^, pomibly. 

IM Bf. Moumtaou Ctumr^x fine thlnf 1m., 
poMioljr tnd conomvvabiy could doe. idfd Sie T. Bkownb 
Pxnul, Ep. I. i. 4 Being truth it eelfe [he conn 


oeivee^ admit the iimiMible eociety of enor. ti|t Mviae 
Cmtk, 7 % III. 19. 33 The tmtimony of the beet men .. may 
conceivably not be truetworthy. 

CoiioeiT#(Murv)»v. Fermi: 3-4 ooiie^ae, 
-Mtiue, (3 ?-eiue\ 3-6 •ceoe, 3-7 •oeloe} -oeyue, 4 
-MTfa, (,Sc,) -aaf. 4-5 -aoTue, -Mjrtke, 4-0 

•Mue, 5 -o«yue,-aawe, 6-7 -oeaue, 7 -oeare, 7 - 
eonoeive. [a. OF. cencev^etr, -oir, (itreued item 
toncei'V ) L. concipgrt^ f. cm- altogether -t- 
to take. The F. form of the word is aesimlkted 


to verbs in -erCy while other Romanic langa have 
•/rr, -Xtt : cf. Pr. concebrt, Sp. cmccbir. It. concipere 
and -ccpin. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
primary notion was app. * to take effectively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold '. The development is 
thns partly parallel to that of Catch (esp. in 
branches VII, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for conceive in some uses.] 

I. To conceive seed or offspring : with exten- 
sions of this sense. 

1. treats. Of a female : To receive (seed) in the 
w'omb ; to become pregnant with fyoung'. 

(Cf. Catch v, 39-32, and quot. under Conceit rA to.) 

aiyoo Cursor Af. soSas (Cott.t pi& leuedi .. Concerned 
thoru he ball gast pat bliaful child. ^1400 Maunoev. 
(Koxb ) XV. 66 Scho wan chosen . . for to coitsayfe Ihesu 
Cribie and for to here him. laad t'lig-r. Per/, (W, de 
W. 1531) 36 b, Suche a woman fthall conceyiie a man chylde 
at audie a tyme. 1545 Raynolu PyrfA Mankyude 14 
When the seede is conceauyd in at thU gate or porte. 1399 
Smaks. Afuch Adoi. i. 340 That a woman conueiued me, 
1 thanke her : that she brought mee vp, I likewise giue her 
most humble thankes. 1611 Bible Heb, xi. xc Through 
faith al.to Sara her selfe receiued strength to conceiue 
seede. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 766 My womb conceiv'd A 

G rowing burden. 1709 Steele & Ado. Ttvler No. 90 F a 
he conceived a Child by him. t88o Muirhrao tr. Gnius 
I. § 6a Those^ [Liitldren] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intercourse 

b. pass. To be cieated or formed in the womb ; 
to be engendered. (Sometimes not regaidcd as the 
action of the mother, esp. in expressions originat- 
ing in the Kng. version of the Creed.) 

01300 Cursor Af. 34976 (Gbtt.), I trou..in iesu crist.. 
coriMiiued of halt gast, born of be uir;dnc mari, 13M 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 446 He was consayved synfully With- 
in hi'» awen moder body. c:x400 Destr. Trov 13758 
Agamynon . . bade a gay sone, Consayuit of CTunestra. 
c 1485 Digby Alyst. (1883) 111. 1759 pc chyld .wyche was 
conbcyvyd on me be ryht I 1509 Paternoster^ etc. A iij, 
Ihesu cryste his oonly sone .the whiche is conceded of 
the holy goost, lK>me of Mary the mayde. X607 TorhKLL 
Serpents 11653) 740 The female bringeth forth Kgges, which 
hhe committeth to the earth. .The young ones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun. x66o Hook JJves 
Abfis. I. ii. 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who .. 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

to. loosely. To cause to be conceived, to beget. 
164B Roger.s Afaatnan 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceived in the wumbe of the Church. 


2. intr. To become pregnant. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 10S78 (Cott.) Womm.Tn J>at neuer 
neghed man, Conceiue hu sal sco? Ibid. 10897 (Gott.) 
Seno has conceyuyd of hir husband, c 1315 A/etr. I font. 73 
Ar scho had lalde thiirght whatkyne ^aunce Scho con- 
say wed, and thurph whame. 138a \Vyclif Luke i. 31 Thou 
schalt conseyue m the wombe, and Rchalt Viere a sone. 
C1460 Emare 479 The lady Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. 1611 Bible Geu. xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
ceiued before the rods. R. CoDRiNcioN tr. Hist. jvS’ 

tine 341 Laodice . . did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apolla 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Con- 
ceive, to be with Child, or to breed. 1785 Anat, Dial. 
(cd. s) 354 'I'he embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with. 1834 Good Study Med ^ed. 4) 11. 551 
If she conceive again. 

1 3. pass. To be made pregnant ; to become or 
be pregnant, or with child. Obs. 

S475 Caxton Jason 64 b, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1^3 87 Foxx A. tjr A/. (1596) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 1584 R. 
Scot Discov. ICitthcr. x. ii. 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she was conceived by the Holie-ghost. 1594 Marlowe, 
etc. Dido I. 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv’d by 
Mars, Shall yield to dignity a double birth 1646 £. Fishf.r 
Mod. Divinity (ed. 3) 153 A woman that is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her. 

Jiff* , 1894 Marlowf, etc. Dido 1. iss Had not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his.. glory. 

4. fig. In the following there is perh. conscious 
reference to senses a and 1 b * to be engendered, 
bred *, respectively. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 87 This mlnerall [philosopher's 
ston^ Transformeth all the flrste kinde, And inakeih hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive . . Of 
golde and silver the nature Ibid. III. 106 The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time of pees, in time of werre, It 
is conceived of the sterre. 


1 6. transf To take on (any 9t.ite or condition : 
e. g.^/Tf, moisture jdtsecu€,pulre/acfion,ot the like). 
Sometimes the notion appears to have been * catch 


Slil Oowii fU: T, tfo Vherof hb lord ,, A 
..cSiceiiMd h3i of ^ 


Brom without, iometimfli witlilat hot 

freqiwntly both Bmy hftvo basB pititiit Ok* Cf. 
Catch *. 83 i^ 4 j 4 

r. ft Th. miSiiHA iiiS&nm hi UmII 
which ipringetK fbeith lato bud, fooitt bud into flower, 
from flower into Ihiit, iflsi O. Kakbwiix itevATt Few 
1x9 They are . , comp oee d offlax or Under* ^ to oonoeiae 
fire. oxM Haum Goid. Mem, (s68S) 960 Having nude n 
mixture of nitre and sulphur, by chaiioe it oonofived fire 
and went off with itici^ibia celerity and noise. ifl>4 
tr. Bemfft Mere, CompU, vi. 035 Meats of herbs and flrttits 
quickly conceive putrefaction, sflga us. CoibetfcEe Mew Lt, 
Ckirurg, put out 6 ^ Dipping yoorTingar in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Canale . . it immediately 
conceives Flame, xygi C. Lvcas Mte. Heaters I. 84 The 
lightest waters most reMily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

0. To take or admit into the mind ; to become 
affected or possessed with. Still need with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejudice, liking, dislike ; with tem- 
porary states, as sorrow, joy, obs, or arek, (Cf. 
Catch v. 3a.) 

Sometimes the notion of breed appears to be present. 

a X340 Hampolb Psalter \ii. 15 He hab coniiayued sorow. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so shorte that ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harme 
to other. 1576 F lbminq Panopl. E/ist. 307 By the reports that 
I heere of you, I conceive good hope of your doings. >996 
T. Danett tr. Contiues 357 llie naturall griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. s66o Bp, Jfa/ffs Rem. fVks., 
Life 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable Joy. 
!754 Sherlock Disc. (1759)!. Hi. sspThe Prejudices which 
~ en are apt to conceive against the GospeL 180a Mar. 


Edgeworth Moral T, (x8t6) I. i. 5 He had conceivad a 
dislike . . for this lady. X871 Smiles Ckareec. ill. (1876) 68 
One of the bigger boys, .conceiving a friendship for Martyn. 
x%gespici. Nat. Bioff. XXIV. 149 Romney, .almost at once 
conceived for her a passion of the best and purest kind, 
fb. To form and entertain (an opinion). Obs. 
e-igBo WvcLiP Set Wks. III. 358 We wolen seie opinll hs 
sentence hst we conseyven. 1377 Hanmeb Ane. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 383 The. .singular opinion of godlines they conceived 
of him. 1586 Thynne in Holmsked II. 4S7/a The opinion 
which I conceiue of some of the ScotlKh writers. 1691 
Hobbes Lesnatk. 1. xii. 54 Of whom they have once con- 
ceived a good opinion. 

7. To form (a purpose, design, etc.) in the mind; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea. 

xt^q Ayetih. 58 pet hi m^'^ten his [ aithem]. .uram pe guode 
bet hi habep y-conceyued wypdra^e. X379 Barboub Bruce 
XX. z86 The hert. .Quhar-in consauit wes that entent. sgSa 
WvcLtF ha, lix. 13 Weeconceyueden, and speeken ofherte 
wrdysof lesing. xsssTindale Acisv 4 How is it that thou 
hast conceaved thin tninge in thyne herte ? i6a8 Hobbes 
Thuevd. (x8aa) 79 Neither side conceived small matters but 
put their whole strength to the war. X78X Cowpkb Expost, 
318 He first conceives, then perfects his design. 1883 
Froudf- Short Stud, IV. 1. x. iix Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. 

b. To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or genius'!. Cf. Conobptioh. 

X596 Haringtdn Metam. Ajax Pref. (x8i4)6 Draught or 
plot thereof to be well conceived, xyxa Addison Spect. No, 
330 F9 The Thought of the Golden Compasses [Milton P. L, 
VII, 335] Is conceived altogether in Homer’s Spirit. 1794 
Sullivan V'iew Nat, I, His system, though ill conceived 
and worse arranged. 1679 Jowett /’/afF led. a) V. 4 The 
mind which conceived the Kepublic. 


8 . To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a conception or notion of; to 
think of, imagine, a. with simple obj, 
c 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr 3 Nane swa swete joye mav be 
consayuede. CX400 Maundfv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 Many 
men trowex no3t bot pat at pai see. or pat pai may con- 
sayue with baire awen kyndely wittes. 1989 More Heresyes 
I. Wks. X17/3 Worde8..be but ymages representing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiueth in his mindo. 
X59S Davies Immort, Soul xxx, So when we God nnd 
Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1669 Glanvill 
Scejs. Set. xiii. yx When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it’s Idssa. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 637 All monstrous, all prodigious things . . worse 
Then Fables yet have feign'd, or fear concav'd. X766 
Goldsm. Vic. Ir. xv, It is e.tsier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. x8^ Tvlor Early Hist. 
Alan iv. 66 I'he deaf-mute seems to conceive general ideas. 
x888 Jevfish Q. Rev. 1. 55 I'he Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with obj. clause, or inf. complement. 

^ X340 Hampolb Pr, Consc, 6857 If he myght right consayve 
in mynde. How grysely a devel es. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 139 He can not prj'se nor conceyue what 
good thou doost to hyin. 1978 Thynne Let. in Animadv, 
(1865) Introd. 58, 1 cold not conceve wherefore the same 
was spooken. xASq Barrow Euclid i. xxxv. Schol., If the 
side conceived to be tarried along perpendicularly 

thro* the w'hole line BC. X710 Ai>dibon Whig Exam. i. 
(.Se.'iger), As for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to 
be joined with it, I cannot conceive. X879 H. Spencer 
A'irst Princ. 1. iii. | 19, 63 It may be said, ' though we 
cannot directly know conscininness to be finite in duration 
. . yet we can very well conceive it to be so *. 

C. absol. or intr. 


37x9 Watts Logic iii. iv. 1x7.46*337 This Habit of con- 
ceiving clearly, of judging juhtly, and of reasoning well. 
X785 Reid Ini, Poivers 1. 1. Conceiving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous. 

d. intr. To conceive of'. To form or have a con- 
ception of, think of, imagine. 

x6o6 Bf. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 73 Friends, .we con- 
ceive of them as others from our selves : But children we 
think of . . as . . peeces of our own bodies, xflag Binoham 


vig* Arte t Ee* 


X empk m 49 IfanyetharRaan ;;«9WMilM»Mah*iMreoarM^ 

Tonaua iImHt. MAanMEAe MmeAn, ye It It aearealf 
ppttibla to ooitoaiva of an amuiiMRaak aioto afe. tflyi 
Ruikiii Mumem P. FreC <i8Bc») 10 Me eMtoM eotoMito 
of any qaality of assandal badnosB >r geedM oElstlaghk 
pictures, tito Mallooc Eo me stue mAI CeeA, t. fl, Bha 
ci to^ paH ydjr coticaiva of yoa aa k nladoii M anything 

8 . To mp with the mind, *take iii*| tdflppre* 
bend, nnaerstand, comprehend* C£ CATOliWf 55 * 
a. athlng,eFrA. 

i|fia Laiiol.>. Pi, A. IX. 48 , 1 hana no kynds Imowyngi 
quod I, to conoeytto H wordea. ci4|a Syr Genen (BoiiL) 
7^6, I oonctyvB yoore entent, tflM Fminn 
Ctess Richmond Wks. spe A redy wytte she had alto to 
rancm. .31 ihyngM, me. tm Moaun 
You haue . . well concetued toy meaning, tflfla Sp, Hmtfi 
Rem. IVks.f Life 40 The drift wlwreof,lMlM not Well eOn* 
ceived by some spirits. 1799 B. Martim Mhg, J 
I. II. xaz All this 1 conceive perfectly well, 
t b. with obj, clause, Obs, 

CS390 R. Brunnb CkroH, (1610) 143 Whan Rtchaid had 
conceyued bat Philip b«rto stode. 1480 Caporavb Ckrm* 
303 The kyng, conseyvyng weel that the Soottis were evkr 
ontrewe. xMp Stukmy Mariners Mag. v, 65 Therefhro 
you easily conceive, that 3 pounds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Webster Nest Phil, 134 U iscon^ved 
that bodies differently electrified will readily approach, 
o. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 

1996 Sfbnsbe S teste Irel, Wks. (Globe) 666/^. I doe now 
conceave you. 1998 Shaki. Aler^ W, 1. i, sro Nay con- 
ceiue me. conceiue mee, (sweet C^si. t6|3 G. Hersbrt 
Temple, Ch, Porch Ixxii, Judge not the preacher . . If thou 
mislike him, thou conceiv st him not. 1744 Harris TArrr 
Treat, iil 1. (1769) 199 Explain your Question, for 1 do not 
well Conceive you. 1879 Jowett PlatoKyA. R> 111 . 399 Von 
have quite conceived me. 
tfi. absol. Obs, 

1907 Shaks. a Hen. IV, ti. Ii. 134. tflof Br. Hall Medit, 
4> vows XL 1 19 In the Schoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and then beleeve : In the Schoole of God, wee must first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive. s6xo Shaks. Temp, 
IV. i. IP P, Doe not approach Till thou do’st heare me caU. 
A r. Well : 1 conceiue. 


1 10. To perceive (by the senses), observe. Obs* 
rare, Cf. Catch v, 95 . 

r 1389 Chaucbk L. G. W. 174a Lucrece, Tarqulnltis. Con- 
seyvede hath hire beute ft hyre cheere. c 3400 Destr, Troy 
1230 pe king consayuit bis come, c S490 Castle HH, Life 
St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1981 Cuthbert consayued hii counts 
nance. 


11. To take into one's head, form an opinion, 
he of opinion ; to fancy, imagine, think : alio used 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
depreciative way of characteriring the opinion of 
another, a. with subord, clause (stating what it 
thonght). 

rxyto WvcLiF Serm, Sel. WUa 1. 39 pei conseyveden pat 
bi l>is shulde Crist fully hele hym. 1495 Duchess Norfolk 
in PastoH Lett, I. 337 Wherein we conceyve your good will 
and diligence shal be right expedient, xgty Lei, in Leussd, 
AfS. 115, Art. 93 Wee conceave here wilbe travayle. 1699 
Hammond On Ps. Pref., I'hose that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ’s effusion. 1793 Smbaton Edystone 
L. I too, 1 conceived It might probably be of some use. 
1859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 57/1 He ought, 1 conceive, to 
be. warned of the danijer. 

b. with obf and infin. (or equivalent') complex 
ment : To imagine, think (a thing to be so and so). 

3641 Hinds J. Bruen iv. 14 A speciaTl cause hereof I con- 
ceive to be this. _ 1647 Sfriooe Anglia Rtdiv. i. iv. (1854) 
33 I'he army.. did nut conceive themselves secure. X791 
Johnson Rnmbl, No. 141 Fy He that hopes to be conceiv^ 
as a wit in female assemblies. 1779 Sheridan Critic i. ii, 
1 dare say, now, you conceive hair the very civil paragraphs 
. . you see to be written by the parties L*oncerned. 3789 Reid 
Intell. Pewers i. i. When we would express our qtunion 
modestly, instead of saying 'ThUU my opinion ' or ' This is 
my judgment ' . , we say ‘ 1 conceive it to be thus '. 1607 Pike 
,^'ources Missies, l App. 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be. Ibid. in. App. 54, I con- 
ceived it most proper to comply with the demand. 3873 
Freeman Norm. Cfn^. (3876) IV. xviii. 187 The preat war- 
rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England. 
1 0 . with infin. alone, by ellipsis of red. pron. 

M3663 Fuller Worthies nBiO> 111. 337 He conceived by 
such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity. 3708 
bwirr Sneram. Test Wks. X795 11. 1. 137 The dangers he 
conceives to forasee. 

d. with simple ohj. (Usually by abbreviation.) 

3997 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. Ixv. | 15 What the greatest 
part of men is commonly prone to conceive. 3647 H- More 
Song 0/ Soul III. xxxii, I'o shaken off the bonds of pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiven. 
3660 T. Willsford Scales Commerce 183 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed. 


+ e. intr. To conceive well, ill, etc. of : to form 
a good, bad, or other opinion of. Obs. 

3576 Fleming Panoj. Ejisi, 44 In whome. . I reposed such 
hope, .and beganne ^bo to conceive of him as well as heart 
could tliinke. 3980 T. Watson Pan, Cent, Lave £p. Ded. 
(Arb.) 36 (Jf whome long since they had conceiued well. 
360$ Camden Rem. 1x637) >74 Neither let aiw conceive 
offensively if they are not here remenibred. 3649 Srlden 
Laxvs Eng. i. xl. (1739) 61, I am the rather Induct to con- 
ceive chantably of those times. 3670 Penn Addr, Prot. 11. 
iv. (1693) xaa Those .. conceive well of those Moral good 
tilings. 

III. In various senses, mostly after Latin. 

1 12. To take in, comprise, comprehend. Ohs, 
c 3380 WvcLiF Sel, Wks, 111 . 44a pis preyere .. concevas 
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COVdirVKACX. 


•He ^ foiltf M ft nuui ahuldft flujkft ftf Go4. _ , 

A^XHttSUr iBj7 a letcrc cJenly «nelft^ MniM«d ^ics 
Wftrdni. iiti Caxton i. L 7 God, .my ftJtc ond 

•eoecyttetb ulle. im PftLftOR. 099 Note dut dbe ftUMcnlyn 
mtodtr conoryvefb tiia fcfftjmine in thia taapt lykm m it 
mothe in the Iftiyr), as . . llfmin tm mamUtt ^ iribmi ttmi 
Uixrwamx *t cent vmtka timmeM, ijm Ati 33 Hm, y///, 
0 U 39 HereditamcnieSt which . . thalM ooncancd and lywci- 
Aftdtn any . . baiUdcs acoomptc. igyi Dmcn Fmmimm. iv. 
axv. Hbj, This Bolide, .concciucth two intoimU spherea. 

tis. to institute (on ucdoa at law). Obt, [L. 
txmt/erf Obt. 

^469 Orti. V/prcester in Cildt 38a An, acdon of dctte 
. .to be conccyved after ^bejmstm of the iKid cite. S48S 

ioahad 


A(t 1 //rw. VII, c. I (Ruffhead), If the some action 
been conceived against them. 1^4 tr. LfUtetmlt Ttnurtt 
joa. This shall bee tryed to the shire wheare the playntycfe 
hathe conceyved hye actiem. 

14. To formulate, eaprcis in words or other form ; 
to conch. [Cf. L. lonciptn aliquid verhisJ] 

1580 ill Lodge Illmst Brit. Hiat, (1701) 1 . 33s Receaeing 
from them the articles web th^ said they w^e conecave. 
1803 Knolles Hist. TsirAr (t6ai) 7 Her oath was for the 
wore assttrance conceived into writing. 1614 Sbldkn Tiths 
Hatter 11 Out of diuers inscripCions conceiued Dana 
Syr^ and His 1709 STavra Attmtia ii. 56 7 ‘hey 

eabibited tlicir articles conceived in the former session, 
syfa Gibbon Daci, ifr F, 111 . ivU. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 1644 Ld. tiaouGHaw 
Br/t. Cattsi. six. | 1 (iB6s) 303 llic laws . . shall be con- 
ceived in terms plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

t b. (with mixture of 7.) To form and utter 
spontaneously ( a pmyer). Obi. (See Conckivxi> a b.) 

*SiI Aar. Bamcroft Datstng. Pasit. iii. v, 8t The moderator 
. .coneciuerh another praier. 1614 Br. Hali Haeail. Traati. 
yjt Why is it more Iddatry. .to worsMp God. .by a prayer 
read oi^ot by heart than by a praier conceived f 

floT To take (an oath). [L, jusjurandum €on- 
cipere.] Obs.-^ 

1581 LAMaARDC Kiran. 1. x. (x6oa^ 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious attestations (or Oathes) for such Oflicars 
to take and concciue. 

1 16. reji. ? To comport oneself. Ohs. 

€ 130a A’. A its. 2904 How hent tlie geotil knygbtis How 
ll^ conceyved heoiii in fyghtih. 

OontMIlTed ^k^fiisi vd./tw/. a, [f. CoR- 

CKIVK +-KD'.] 

1. Of offspring: Brought into embryonic exist- 
ence in the womb; see Conoeitr 1. 

t b. Ufa female : Pregnant ; see Conoeivx 3. 

2. Admitted into, or originated in, the mind ; 
imagined, thought of, etc. : see the verb. 

1586 Marlows ut Pi. Tattdfnrl. 1. i. 20 l*he causa of ray 
conceived grief. 1833 N. K. tr. (SasHdans Hist. Eiia. 1. 54 
This his conceived anger he manifestly discovered, 

Milton Dirtorta viii. (1851) 44 ITie conoetved hope of gain- 
ing a soul. CowpBB TasJii il 603 This idreis} fita not 
nicely, that is ill conceived. tr. LaiaPs Lagu l, iii. 

aay The conceived or conceivable reason. 

+ b. Of prayer : SponLineons, ‘ free*. Ohs. 
tfiia Bp. Hall Raaall. Trent. 779 In a conceived prayer. 
1641 ^Smkctvmnuus ' Ahsw, il (1653) XI Conceived prayer 
was in use in (he Qiurah of God before Liturgies, i^s 
Vitid. Umattvmtmus xuL 168 The freedom of conceived 

C yer. 1733 Nkal Hut. Pttrit. II. ^8 Ministers had 
n excommunicated, .for. .using coiioeived prayers before 
the afternoon Sermon. 

1 8. acth^ely. Cf. welUready plain-spoken. Ohs. 
1594 R. Carlw Xx. Huarta's Rxnm. Metis lfV/x(i6i6) 82 
The dea-naut conceiued mkn laugheth out at the ieasiea 
which himselfe vttereth. 

Ckmoei'Temailt. rare. [£ Conceive ^ -rent.] 

» CO.VCEFI'ION. 

s6is Hevwood Gald. Aaa 111. Wks. 1874 III. 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of my direct coivcetuementa tyajS 
R, Morris A'rr. An^t Arckit. 89 To give you an intelli- 

S 'ble Coiiceivcment of the Value of Antiquity. 1I49 Tnit's 
^af[. X. VI. 99 His mind’s conccivement lives. 

Conoeiver (k^isrvajV [f. as prre. + 

One who conceives : fa. One who understands or 
grasps with the mind (p^j.) ; b. One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

1381 M ULCASTBR PasiHons iv. (1887) 90 The meane con- 
ceiuen in some strength of bodie, is the best continuer. 
1848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 340 Hereof. . pious Allr- 

S ries be made by wiser conccivcrs. 1863 Gi anvii.i. Ucapsts 
xxvii, Meer aenrible concetvers. 1861 C'raiic Eug. 
Lit. 1 . 564 The coneciver, and creator of the character. 

Conoeivinff (kffiibrviij), vhl. sh. [f. as prcc. -I- 
-iKoi.J The action of Conceive v. ; conct^ption. 

1. -^CoNcErrioN 1 ; sec Conceive 1, 2 . 

411340 Hampols .Pjrw//<rr 523 Our lady seyiit Mary, aft ur 
.. lie conccyuyng of goddU sun. 1^ Wvclip LVm. iii. 16, 

I shal multiply thi myseres & thi conceyvyngis. 1480 
Caxton Ckrou. Eng. 111.11520) ayb/x 'JTic 6 monel h from 
the conceyvyncc of John naptyste. 1343 Ravnoi i> Pyrth 
Mautltyndf 1 1 The lytcll bqlkc or quantile of the sayd seede, 
at his fyrst conccyuyng into the womans mother 1843 
UhKHiTR Body Dm. <1647) 83 The Father^ conccivelh of 
himself, and in himself ; and his conceiving is a begettmg. 

2 . -CoNtiBPTioN 5 ; see Conceive 6-j i. 

1370 T>.e Math. Pr^f. s I-ed vpward, by degrees, .toward 
the conccinyng of Numocra. 1617 Hikron Wks. II. 270 
T'o avile vs in our owne conceyuing. s8g3 Baxtke Math. 
Panea Cause. Pref., Mans understanding is shallow and all 
bis Conceivings of God are exceeding low. 1873 R. Barclay 
Apal. Qutskrrs xiiL f 4. 453 Monstrous and wild opimous 
and conceivings. 

Conoeiving, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 
That conceives : 8ee the verb. 

Wvclip Isn. xlix r The conceynende wombe^ sfpa 
R, T>. tr. HypttartAamaahut 63 Concerning eapadtfo 


ObnoBldL cibf. £ CoNcauik 

A]so6-Eri|E- 

brata. fad. L. ceneelehrdi-, ppl. iteiD of eameele* 
hrtire to celebiate io fieat Bumbera, etc., £ CoN- 
+ celehrdfv CmMMt ATM. Cf. F. coneilSrer.] 
tl- tram. To celebrate toother, or io great 
Bombers; topabliih the fame of, extol loudly. Ohs. 

Mgya GAmxnamn Ftaaaera Wks. (i5i7> 53 And so In ftwndly 
wise far 10 conselebraie This hiqipy match. 1390 NASfia 
Lamiam StnjPa & In shrill tnimpeltiBg and ooficdebratiiif 
the rovaH magalficefiee of her. .gooemment. i8te Hou 
LAUD Cnmdatii Brit. tt. 231 Wherein the wives of Anmitea 
•olenudy, Concetebrate tbar high feaals Bacchanall. 

2. R. C. Ck. Said of newly ordained priests : To 
celebrate mass along toUh ordaining bishop. 

1879 A. W. Hutton Angl. Misustry 9^ From this point 
the newlv ordained * concelehrates ’ with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

Concelebratiim (k/mselfbr^'/m). [f. prcc, 
after celebration.^ Celebration together ; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

Maskell Afon. Bit. III. 916 nata. Both in the 
Eastern and Western Churchy the practice of *concele- 
bration . was cm certain occasions allowed. s888 C. Cork 
Minisfry Ckr. Ck. 185 T'he * concclebrRtkm * of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Conoelement, obs. f. Concealment. 
tConoaliM. v. Sc. Obs. pf. Fr. (onceler: 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceaL 
S49t .Sr. Act in T. Thomson Jm^aMtarias (18x5) 17 That 
ar arte or parte of the said concelisyng of the said treaaoar. 

Conoelle, obs. f. Council, Counsel. 
t Conceine'llt, V. Ohs. To cement together. 
sknj-n Fhltuam Resolves 1. Ixv. xoo All the stones are 
gradually concemeuted. 

t Co]iae*Bd, V. Ohs. P f. I.,, eon- together, al- 
together -p -cendSfre to kindle : see AcciMU.] tram. ? 
To kindle, tnfiamc. 

1515 Barclay Eglages iv. (1570) Cv^j Pleasure Is thing 
whereto they moste intende. That they moste chcrishe, 
tl^ would haue men concend. 

OonoenBUB, obs. var. of Consensue. 

Concent (k^se^nt), sb. Also 6-7 oonsent. 
[ad. L. totuentm a singing together, harmony 
{lit. and ftg.\ f. con-cinHr to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, f. eon- 4 canhre ( cant-us) to 
sing. Cf It., Sp. concento (klorio and Minshcu). 

From the first adoption of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently contused in speiling with the identically- 
MUnded canumt, ami there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense 2. About 
1820 A. Humr, Orikogr. Briton Tangueix^^ ig, gave the 
caution ‘ This diflerctice of c and s is the more attentivelie 
to be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
bules ; as. .concent in musik, and consent of myndea’] 

1. Harmony (of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts ; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with a and //.), A concord, 
a harmony. ? Ohs. 

1^ PiiTTENHAM Eug. Pocxta II. 1. (Arb.) 79 Tlie harmoni- 
calT concents of,jhe artificial Muricke. 1809 Douiand 
Omith. Afkrol iii. i Accent hath great affinity with C>«- 
cant, for Jhey be brothers. 1831 R. Byfikld Doetr. Sabb. 
163 Singing in Concents. 1897 Pottyr A ntif. Graaea^ 111.^ ix. 
I1715) 33 The Lacedaemonians .. remarkable for beginning 
their Engagements with a Concent of Flutes. 
p. (erroneously) spelt consent. 

1385 Fuxr Sartn. 9 Car. v. aol'he consent of Musick may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it is, to tune in 
one ngreemenc of concord, wox Holland Pliny 1 . 76 
Resounding ngain with the melodious consent of the birds. 

W. Holokr Harmony Introd., This is pro^r in 
Symphony, i. a. Consent of more Voices in different '1 ones. 

2. transf. «nd fig. Concord, harmony ; accord. 

X3B8 H. Broughton {trtla\ A Concent of Scripture. 1592 

Drayton E.cleg vii. 177 ITiat concent we clecrdy find. 
Which doth things together draw 1599 Siiaks. Han. V, l 
ii. 181 For (fouernment, th^gh high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth kee|ie in one consent, Congreeing in a 
full and natnml close, Like Musicke 1803 Drayton 8 nr. 
Wars III. lix, So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as (heir hnmours strike. 1841 J. Jackson 
y'ruc Evnug. T iii. 222 That sweet hR'tntmyand concent 
which passeih nil understanding. 1834 Wniti.ock Zootatuift 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors. 1830 Mag. XXVlll. 527 All Falscliood 

is dlssununi — and verity is conce^'t. 1878 8 Cox Stdv. 
Mnndi vii. (eel. i) 158 Science and Scripture arc one, and 
join in pure concenL 

t Concent, V. Obs. rare, ff the sb.] 

1. trans. To harmonize or make to .accord. 

1396 Si’i-NSKR b. G* IV. ii. a Such mnsicke is wise words, 
with lime coiiccmcd, T'o moderate stiffc mindes. 

2. T’o meet harmoniously. 

x6m SfRiGOK Analin Rediv, 111. li. (1854) 141, I have 
rarefy seen stieh heights and depths concent in one man. 

Concent, obs. f. Cunnknt. 

Concenter : see Con<’Kntiib, Concentred. 
t ConoentAll, a. Obs, rare-^K [f. Concent 
sb. 4 -PUL.] Full of harmony. 

0 16x9 Fm-HRsav Aikaom. 11. ix. | x (]69 r) 995 He viied .. 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-full an nanxiome. 
t C01iC6‘lLti0]|- Obs,^* [ad. L. concenlibn-em, 

B. of action f. concinhre to sing together.] 

1898 BuoiniT Glasaagr., Camaaniim, a consort of many 


or instrumenu b odr^ m \ 
liviiig in tone. 

Oonoentour, obs. f. Conontsx v . 
CkmooiitEftlibnFtioii. Cov- 4 Ctai* 

IBALIZATION.] See qnot 

m 1849 Poa A'aralw Wks. xSyslIl. 104 Empbying the ward 
^ooaoeonninatfon* to eaptem tba degree of the drawing 
tegether oa we come back towasda the centre from an eut- 
ward position, we may say that cmicentnJisatiott preoeoda 
iovfriely oa the squaici of the diotancea 
t CknusOTltEmllj, edv, Obs. [f. eon- together 
4 CEVTfULLLY.] » CONOBNTBIOALX.T. 

1896 J. Serjeant tr. T. Whit/s Peripntet. Inst. R70 It 
self sabstantiallyand conceotniHy within it self, 
t Co&CO'ntnUlt, n. Obs. [Cf. medical L. can- 
centrantia (pi. of pres. pple. of *concentr&re : see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances.] (bee qnut.) 

1711 Bailey, Coneantramt Madieimas are such whose 
Acids Ere so moderated hy AUud^ that neither of them 
predominates. 

Conomitirate (kyns^ntrdit, k^se'ntr^it), v. [f. 

L. type *concenirdt- ppl. stem of *c09icen/rdre : see 
Concentre. The hrst-mentioned pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent : cf. Compensate v.} 

1. trans. To bring to or towards a common 
centre ; to collect or gatlier as at a centre ; to cause 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Afil. u^e : To bring troops or forces close together. 

1846 H. Lawrenck Cantm. Angells la^ lx)ve wilt coi^cn- 
trate all in God, make all lines meet in him. xBxg Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
30th, the right and centre having been tolerably coiiccn- 
trated. rSsx Brewster Optics x. 91 T'he different rays 
coiKentrated hy the lens. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Huni~ 
holdVs Trav. xxiv. 387 The population is Concentrated on 
this table-land. 1878 Bnsw. Smith Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal . .cuncentrated the forces which had been gathered 
^rom such distant countries. 
a-A-- and of non-phvsical objects. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler fdo. xgg Pt4 Magnets armed with 
a i^ticular Mctaliick compo<%ition, which concentrates 
their virtue. 1794 Sullivan Vtetv Nat. V. 395 The linea- 
ments thus become collated, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration, i860 
Kingsley Misc. I. 22, I must concentrate my powers on 
one subject. 1879 Calderwood Mind 4 Br. if 10 To con- 
centrate attention on tlie nerve system. 

3. Chem, To increase the strength of (a lolntion 
or liquid) by contraction of ils volume (e. g. by 
evaporation). 

18^ Packk tr. GlauhaVs Wks. 1. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine, 1731 Arbuthnot .ri/inwwjCjr 
(J.), Spirit of vine^Rr, conrentrated and reduced to it* 
greatest strength, will coagulate the serum. 1838 T. Thom- 
aoN Chant. Org. Bodies 170 7 'liis salt is easily obtained, by 
. . concentrating the solution. 1645 Darwin Vay. Nat. xn. 
(1879) 256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
call^ treacle. 

+ b. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
e.g. by the o|>erat)on of chlorine. Obs. 

1689 Packs tr. GlattbcPs Wks. 1 . 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated. 

c. Mifting. To separate metal or ore from the 
gnngiic or associated rock. Cf. Concentrator. 

xSya [see Concentrating vhl. sb.\. J> S. Phillifs 
Mctallurgiit's Comp. ted. a) 472 'The base minerals and 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
ways. 

4. To bring the ports of (anything) into closer 
union ; to coDdense or reduce in comfiass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of inezeased 
intensity or power. 

1738 Johnson Idler No. xi F 9 Accounts . . of one mind 
exi^ffed in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. i8oa Playfair Hlnstr. Hutton. Th. 303 It bos 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only to ne con- 
densed and concentrated in others. 1^3 C Bronth Villrtfe 
XXX. (1876) 344 T'he obstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was concentrated in me. 

6. intr. and ab^ol. lUituany for reJl.') 

1840 G. Waits tr. HacadsAdv. Laam. Pref. x6 That the 
Images and beams of things (as in sensed may meet and 
concentrate. 1835 1 . Jay lor Spir. Despot. vL t78 The 
process of Church Power . .a.s concentrating around the See 
of Rome. 1841 Alford in JJ/a i't873) 133 Would that, .my 
powers and attention as I advance may concentrate, 
b. Alit. of troo|is : To collect in one quarter, 

■8x3 Sir R Wilson Diary, Life II. asB The news of this 
..obliged him to concentrate on the Elbe, xB4x Elphix- 
STONE Hist. Indus 11 . 377 Compelling the king’s troops to 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Beh.ir. 

Concentrate (k^nse ntr^rt), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. ^concentrat-us ]ia. jiplc. ; see prec.] 

A. and tf/()*.-*CONCBNTIlATffD. 

184a K. Harrhi Serm. 25 May az Here alt his Perfections 
».are Concentrate. 

x8oe Phil. Traus. XC. 217 Upon the aflfusion of a Halo 
concentrate sulphuric acid. 180a Chenrvix fSx^. XCTl. 
133 When the alkaline solution is very concentrate. 1834 
Lo. Houghton Mam. At any Scenes, Spartans at Tkertuop. 
(1844) 50 One last unRhackled blow. Strong with concen- 
trate vengeance. 1839 4B Hailey Festus xxiii. aSg With 
all concentrate and superauent woe. 

B. sh. Theproduct of concentration (in A/i>ftarg). 

1889 Daily News 6 Sept, a/5 Blanket concentrates, >4 tons 

assay i ox, 19 dwts. 15 grs. per ton [of gold) . . Anangcmeata 
for treating the conceotralos were complete. 
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OMlOWltnifMlfMetkevb.),/^.*. [£ CW- 

OKNTKATE V. •f -BD 1 .] 

1 . Brooglit to or towards a commoii cefttre or 
focus ; collected or massed as round a centre ; 
bronght together into Ukudler space or volume* 

0 Bovka Ill* 97a (R.) Tiw oonctmrated bcMVis 
^ due sun made go oft ileo N Anaa 

War *iv. vm, The nurcelling of aa amv befofa a 
ta^trated eoemy. iM & Macoohalo Ann. Q, Ntigkt. 
sjuv. (i 87S>485 After the coDoantnUed duties cS the Sunday. 

fir, MfU GiaBOM Dm/. 0 liL (SeagerV The flame of 
enthusiasm, .burnt with concentrated heat in [their] breasts. 
sMSMoaLav ///. MarimtoM Grit. M. 111 . sooShewas-.ftil) 
ef eirid and concentrated intercat in men and their doings. 

b. Having the fscaUies collected and directed lo 
one object. 

BvaoM TiwMi III. xlvitU Then calm, ceneentraled.and 
still, and slow, He lay coil'd like the boa in the wood. 

2 . Chim. Of liquids and solutions: Condensed 
by contraction of volume, with proportional in- 
crease of strength. 

16I9 [me CoNCBNTSATX If. 3]. lies J* Badcock Dam. 
Amu$em. 151 French leys were always used in a more con- 
centrated form than our own. siiy Embsson /fr/r. /fnr, 
Gmtki Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 386 Hundreds of post-captains, with 
tmnsh-tdescope . . and concentsated soap and pemmican. 

SiMMONDS Diet. Tradtt CmtceniraiSd Mitk^ aolidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoUmg. 

fig. ' sflsS Bkimlev Ess.^ Tttm^tOH aa To call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron's Gulnare^ Znletkas, et id geams 
amu. tflsfl Ruskm Mod. Paint. IV. v. xx. f ^ 370 This 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much aomtion before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3 . Pathol. ComentraUd pulse [F. fiouls eon- 
eentri] : a small pulse. {Spd. Sec, lux. 188a.] 

Hence CoBooatratadiiMg, concentiated quality. 

1817 A. C. Benson Ahp. Land aoo He rather owed his 
atvei^th to his concent ratednesa. 

Concentratiiigf vbl. sh, [f. as prec. •¥ -tno ^ .] 
The action of the verb CoNCBNTaATB. Also attrih. 

tSag J. Baikock Dom. Amntem. tg The idea . . of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected. s87a Raymond Statist, Afimes 4 AliHing 47 A new 
concentrating machine. Ibid. Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating proceasca. 1I86 Laughton in Du.t. 
Mat. Biog. VI. 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke's own cost sights were fitted to the guns. 

Conoentratilifft a. [f. as prec. 4- -lira ^.] 
That concentrates. 


1847 Maa A. Krir /fist. Servia iii. 39 The concentmting 
power of the Pricsthoud. 

Coilicailtratioil (kpna^ntret-Jdn). [n. of action 
f. CoNCBiTTBATg ; Bcc -ATioN. Cf. F. conceMlroliott.] 
1 * The action of bringing to or towards a common 
centre or foetus ; the stale of being so brought or 
massed together. 

1634 Pbacham Gentl. Exerc. i. xi. 38 The concurse and 
roncentration of the broken beanies.' a 1691 Boyle Wks. 
11 . 630 (R.), 1 could not perceive by any concentration of 
the lunar beanm . . that her light did produce any sensible 
depce, either of cold or heat. i8q^ Wulainoton in Gurw. 
Dtsp. 111 . 391 The concentration oi your force in one posi* 
lion. i88x HooKEa in AWm»v No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area, attrib. xS^i 
Gatlin JV. A met', Ind. 11844)11. xxxii. z It is the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribea 
fig. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 9a 7 'here is a 
concentration of thoughts. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. 80 
V8 Gloom and silence prfiduce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands of a single man. 

b. The keeping of the mental faculties fixed on 
one object or set of objects. 

^ a 1846 B. R. Haydon( 0 .), The evidence of superior genius 
is the power of intellectual concentration. s 8<0 Embrson 
Eng. Traits^ Manners Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 49 Nothing so 
much marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties, Tvlor Early Hist. Matt, i. 13 It is a 

question, whether the student . . might not lose more in 
largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 

o. concr. A concentrated collection or mast. 

1783 Pktt. Trans. LXXIll. v, A great quantity of water 
coming, .from the subterraneous concentrations. 

1 2 . (See quots.) Ohs. 

Grew Anstt. PUmts, Lset. Mixtnre L (x68a) 333 
Taka good Oyl of Vitriol, and d^ it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds ; and they will forthwith incorporate together ; and 
. .harden into a perfect Rosin . .llte Concentration of these 
two Liquors is likewise so universal, that the Rosin Is not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors. 1706 pRiLLtrafed. Kersey), Concentration 
(according to Dr. Grew! m the nighest Dtgtwe of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture, 
do touch by the receiving or thrusting of one into the other. 

8. Chem. The strengthening of r solution by 
contraction of its volume, as l:^evaporRttoiiof part 
of its water ; the condition thus pr^uced. 

1790 Blagden Spir. Lignors in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 338 
To shew when a pven weight, or volume, of a certain spirit 
and water are mixed together, bow much their bulk would 
be diminished ; or, what is called by the distiUen the con- 
centration. im Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
3x6 The phosphoric acid . . was proved, after concentratbn. 
iMa V iMES Sack/ Bot. 758 Solutions of medium concentration. 

fb. The separation of ^Id, etc., from an alloy 
by a chemical process : oL CBMEKTATTOir. 

sflBp Pacee tr. Gletmheids Wks, t. 3x9 Where more auch 
Kka concentration of Metals ahall be mentioned, /bid. n. 
xoo The Conoentratton of Gold and Silver into Tinctures. 
*mG. Smith LaAorai, 1 . 75 Parting of gold from silver 
by cementation. . is also callra fmrting by concentmtion. 


e Minify, ^ThereBkovalbqrmeclkfliii^ 
of the Ulster and leas valuAlde porticiis of ol«* 
i^Raymood MhUm QIosk x88x). 

t%1% J* S. pHiLLm Metattntjfisti Coenfi. (ed. 9) 479 Hry 
concentration by Hand, .should always be restwied to. 

4 . The bringing of partt or clemenU doanr to* 
gether; condMsaUon. 

M. Aehold Eos. Crit. i. xp But epnebs of conceattm 
Uou caanoi well endure for ever ; epo^ of expaAsUw, in 
the due course of things, follow than. 1869 Huiobv in Sci. 
O/initm a8 Apr. 486/3 As the result of this concentration, he 
argMs for the devetopmeiit ef aa amennt of heat which will 
disiupate the mass once more into a molecular chaos such 
08 that in which it beg^ sllyt Ruskim Mmnerm P, Pref. 
(x88o) 36 My affected concentration of language. 

6 . Pathol. * A term for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready * {Syd. See. lux. i88x). 

OonOMltmtiTB Hcibse'ntr&tiv), a. [f. CoB- 
OBiTTBATg V, 4 * -ivg.] Having the attribnte of con- 
centrating ; characterized by concentration. 

sflee Blackw. Mag. XII. atS The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in any 
authOT. xiap C, Welch Wesl. Polity 197 llzc accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency. 
x88s Mias Bra D uoNWr/A 1. 70 Your nature is concentrative 
rather than diffhse. 


Conca ntratiTeiiBBB. [f. prec. 4- -bbss.] 
Concentrative quality ; e^. the (acuity of concen- 
trating the attention and other mental powers. 
(App. introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

xRh G. Combs Elem, Pkresud. a8 Spurzkeim termed it 
the organ of Inhabitlven^. It now seems probable that 
its function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be direirted 
towards one object ; and it ia in consequence aained Gon- 
centrativeneas. Rffga Hawthorn a BUthedale Rom, xv, 
His tremendous conceatrativenesa and indomitable will. 
x8la J. Sully in Mind No. vj. 368 Verhatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, directly oppoMd to coucen- 
trativencss. 

Concentrator (kp ns^ntrditoi). [Agent- n. C 

CoAiOKBTRATB V.] On« who or tliat which concen- 
trates. 


1 . An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other products of manufacture. 

x^ Pharmac. Jrtti. XI 11 1x5 ' 1 ‘his the patentee calls a 
concentrator. .1884 Health Exhih. Caiai. fio/x Apparatus 
fur manufacturing. . Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Concentrator, Condenser, Exhauikter, and Agitator. 

2 . Fire-arms. A ring of hard paper orwirefiUed 
inside the cartridge-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some di-stance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object. 

x87<|; ' Stonehenge* Brii.Sforts i. 1. xi. 54 Prepared to 
simply the concentrators in any numbers. 

o. An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

1873 J. S. Phillips Metallurgist's Comp. ed. e 468 The 
muMt exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

Concentre, -center tk(^nse*ntaa), v. [a. F. 

concentre-r * to ioyne in one center * Cotgr. j (It. 
concenlrarVt Sp. concentrar ) ; L. type *concefttrdre, 
f. con- together + centrum Ckntrk.J 

I. irons. 1 . To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towards a centre ; to bring to- 
gether as at a centre. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 3 Peter iii. 10 All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Christk xMs Bp. Patbk:k 
Petrab. Pilgr. 41a The love of God . . concenters and unites 
all our thoughts and affections in one good. 1764 Foote 
Patron 11. i, In you, Mudani, are concenter’d all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. xS6a Lytton Str, Story I. 103 
When ideas of perfection and purity .. start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin diape. 

b. To attract to itself as a centre ; to form a 
centre or meeting-point for. rare. 

X799 Southey ^aan of Arc iv. 439 His eager cw Con- 
centring all the angnUh of the soul, mdb Wordsw. 
Borderers il Wks. (x88p) 4^1 My breast . . Concentres all 
the terror> of the Untveriie. xlsg Nerv Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 333 Lord of a thousand viaunes, he Concentred his 
empire's maiesty. 

a Jig. To collect (the mental fne^ties, thoughts, 
etc.) and give them a single direction or purpose. 

XTTS Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object, raog Scott Leut Minstr. vi. 
i, The wretch, concentred all in self. 1817 Coleeidgb 
Biog. Lit. 1 . X. 330 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
x8sa CoNYBEARE & HOW.SON St. Paul^ (1863) r X. 353 How 
the attention of the whole audience is concentered at the 
last upon Jesua Christ. 

2 . To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre ; to pack closely as round a centre ; to 
bring into small space or volume ; hence^ often, to 
increase the vijgpur or intensity of. 

1508 Plorjo, Concentrare^ to . . incorporate, or concentre 
hard together, ilhe J. Russell Bait, Lutoen In Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) IV. §99 Hm death did but coocenter and redouble 
their vigour, tyay Curios, in Hush, g Card, 36 The Spirit 
of Life that is concenter’d in the Seed. 1840 Cablyle 
Heroes uL (1858) S54 His greatness has. .concentered itself 
into fiery emphasis and depth. xBgs HEsaacKL Pop. Leet. 
Sc. V. I 34 (1873) 809 It would require four hundrw such 
suns concentiw into one to send us the light which that 
superb star actually does. 

tS. -CONCIHTRATBW. 3. AlsO^. Obs. 

1869 W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym, 73 Doth so collect and 
concentre those maKgnant steams. 1073 Fhil, Trans, VI 11 . 


6004 Thereby SM«« and iiiora W dgadSH^ dka add ports, 
iflii J. ibracK Dmu xa Iba add piqpaity 

laqoM to be dmwa aad caaneoftsrad for asa. 

t4^ ?To mix by * eonccBtxmtioB (mbm fl) s io 
combiflc, compound* Obt, 
sips G»KW Amai. Ptaute. ted, IL LftMm (f68d 04 * 
SiMoi, and lleialai hitu lAich the add.BeWs^ato Siaaw 
muted, by being coacentred wito dhmre bhiili nf flWto and 
SuMuirs, wbiS saccesslvely Bmp In upoa XiiaBb 
11. intr. (for r^,) 

6. 'fo coavieigc to, or meet iu, a commoii oentfu 
(as radii) ; to move towards a centre i to come to* 
gether into one place. Ut, and^. 

H^R.Jaknsod* Eiagd. d Comssm, 47 Th«t..hblnaMMS 
thoughts (like Uuee la a Cireld •ball alwayei concenter in 
this immoveable point, tiia BcnLn Seraph, Lone n,i*jaab 
56 He is that gloriouS Sun, from whom (an Bemaa) all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and In whom they in eonceatre. 
type Johnson Xambur Nfa rp 0 9 There was fro way of 
life in which all hie vtewi could so completely eOttCenfecr as 
In that of a soldier, dktd W. Tavlos in Modikfy Mag, 
XLll. xa The instruction resident in the different das see 
will otherwise not concenter in the seat of OovernilHliit. 
1899 Kams Grmnell £xp. xllx. The sea . . U studded with 
bergs, apparently conccBtcring about osur aucboiai^ dM 
Bamceopt Hist, V, S, V. ii. 347 'IhU jealousy w central 
from without concentred in the subject of taxation, 
b. Of circles : To lie concentric, 
tdfia Evelyn Mem. (1B57) 111 . xeylThey] mi|dU be made 
to have their circles as oraerly as those which we And in 
Brasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about thtem. 

1 6 . To agree, coincide ; to come into, or be in. 


harmony or accord. Obs, 

a xgas Gekenham in Censid, Peace ^ Caodw. Prat, 31 
Hie Godly wise on both sides, bear with each other, and 
concenter in the Main. ^7 Wand Simp. CWrr 1x843) 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. x7oa Howe Living Tempte Wks (1834) 
107 That the glorious Subsisteiits in the eternal Godhead 
slkould so concentre in kind design, .towards a despicable 
impure wonii t X7sg Amorv Mem. (1769) 11 . 95 By assod- 
ating and concentring with the divinity. 

Hence Oonoe'ntring, -tering vbl. sb. and ///. a, 
tUx Ld j. Digiiy sp. in No. Com, 19 Jan. 14 A King 
. . by a Concentring of ell the Royall lynes in his Person. 


Concentred, -tered (kThmenmid), pjl, a. 
[f. prcc. -gi).] 

f 1. Placed or iieated in the centre. Obs. rare, 

1633 Hayward tr. Bwndts liromena 8r I'he concentred 
point of his heart. 

2 . Brought to a common centre ; concentrated. 

i<4i J. Jackson True Evang. 7 \ 1. 84 Yet, more fit and 

ioncenter IJmad concenter'd j, is that aculeate speech of 
Chrys[ostoml when Kudoxia the Empresse mgea i^ainst 
him, like a Lyonesse. X670 W, Simpson Hydrol, JSsi. 6a 
A mineral . . may ha%e its ports so concentred, syey 
Cnru*s. in Husb. 4 Card, 33 Each Grain . . contains in 
iiMelf. . the little conceutcr’d PlanL 1796 Hr. Watson ApoL 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. SUM 
Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) V, ix. viii. 437 The concentrM 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul oi the enterprise, 

3. fig. Qf the mental fiicnlties : DirectX to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

xf,x7 Colbmidgb Z iiV. 11 . xxii. 136 The excitement 
arisiug from concentered attention. iSse Bvkon Mar. Fed, 
11. ii. 65 There exists Oft in concentred ipirits not less 
daring Than in more loud aveugers. sflM Miuman St, 
PauCs X. 34 6 Christian resolution in its concentered majesty. 

4. Pathol. » CoNCKNTflATgn 3 . 

X79B J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Sure. <1771) 3x3 Alt uni- 
versal Cold ; which suliuxted three Days, with a concen- 
tered Pulse. 


Conoglktrio (k^^nsentrik), a. (and sb.). Also 4 
-aentrik, -aentryk, 7 -oentrique. [ad. F. con- 
centrique. or med.L. concentric-ns (14th c. in lJu 
Cange), f. con^ together 4- centr-um circle: cf. 
centric^ eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. tetv- 
rpiitbsj of the centre, central.] 

A. edj. 

1 . Having a common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and roheres, etc.) 

e X39X Chaucer Astral. 1. 1 16 Degresor this Bordure 
answering & consenirik to the degrees of the KquynoxiaL 
Ibid. I. 17 The heued of capricorne tumyrb euermo consen- 
tr\k vp-on the same ccrcle. xOax Burton A not. Mel ilU. iu. 
(16761 isg/a Real (^rbesj ecccntrick, conceiitrick, etc. sfipa 
Bkntlkv Boyle Led. viii. 366 The concentric Revolutions 
of the Planets alKiut the Sun. 1706 SmsALi) Hist. Piets in 
Misc. Scot. I. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, and 
distant about two feet from the other, xyafi tr. Gregory's 
Astren. I. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
x8oB Asiat. Res. VI 11 . 989 Tbe Baudd’hists of Tibet re- 
present these zones as so many concentric squares, sflle 
G. Allen in MitsdV. 451. A gradual re^reMsion or concentric 
widening of aesthetic feeling around this fixed point. 
fig. xfoj Daniel Epht. Wks. (17171 350 It hath a Course 
(foncentrick, with the Universal Frame Of Men combm'd. 
axyxx Ken Hymuarium Poet, Wks. 1731 11 . 75 TiB my 
will mov'd concentrick with thy own. xl;^ Tvndau. Fragm. 
Sc. (cd. 6) 11 . ii. 99 Not until this .. is the law of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature. 

2 . Specific uses. 

a. Bot., as in Concentric bundle : a fibro- vascular 
bundle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 
tissue, or vice versa, (Opposed to collateral^ 
xgyfl M<^Nab Boi. (ed. 4> 45 In the ferns and lyeopods, and 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylm the bundles may be called concentric. 
1884 Bowes ft Soerrr Do Barfis Pkaner 467 The number 
of the concentric cembinm-like layers varies. 
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b. Conch. (See q not.) 

li^ WooDWAKO Mailmca mm The operculum li 

. . Concentric, when it increaMs equally all round. m8S6 Tate 
Srit, Molltukt iii. 4^ lt« of growth u concentric. 

O. ^io/. etc. 

CMctmir/c cei/s ; * cells which contain another cell 
Concentric contraction: *a muMcular contraction which 
remilis in the approximation of the two ends, and the con* 
sequent shortening, of the muscle Concon/ric 
tiation : * that process by which, when any organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a jplay of forces with the sur* 
rounding medium, the superhcud differ from the deeper 
parts ’ Soc. Aox.). 

d. C/'co/. and hfin. Concentric structure', a 
structure in which parallel layers, diflering in colour 
or composition, lie round a common centre, 

x8ii PiNKKRTUN Pfirat. 1 . aa3 If the kernels .. retain 
their unilorni concentric tints. sBsa H. Miller O. P. 
Sandst. xiii. >ed. a »8i Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

e. Afii. Concentric Jire ; firing concentrated on 
one point. 

1850 Alison Europe VIII, H. |6a. 534 The severity 
of the concentric disch.'irges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. tSgaiV/nc^. Afar. LxXlI. 
335 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 

P ress. 187a tr. Lomte de Paris' Civil tP'ar Amer. II. 348 
The brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric fire. 

f. Pathol, Concentric hypertt ophy : A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 
are smaller than natural. 

1871 Sir T. Watson PHuc. Pract. Phys. II. syo. 1876 
tr diemteen's Cycl. VI. an. 

td. catachr. » Concentrated 9. Obs. rare-^, 

1771 Phil Tratts. LXl. 340 Acids never are given in to 
cotuentrica state. 

B sb. A concentric circle or other figure. 

1551 Rkcosoe Pathw, Knofivl i. Conceiitrikes, that is to 
saie, circles drawen on one centre. 1603 P1.0R10 Motif aien* 
II. xii. (1633) 301 These Epicycles, £xcentrique.s, and Con- 
ceiitriaues, which Astrology useth. a 1638 Hales Gold. 
Pern. (168S) 358 Such Conceiitricks or Epicycles of Sympa. 
thies and Antipathies. 

Conomtrioal (k/oae*ntnk&l\ a. [f. prec. ^ 
-AL.] -Concentric. Const. tw/A, fti. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid App. 461 When the angles com* 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 169a Rav Dtstol. IVotdd iii. (1733 > 39 Two 
cylindrical Walla concentrical one to another. 1749 Phil. 
Trane. XLVl. 241 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the I'elescope.^ t868 Lockvkr 
Henftene (ed. 3) 397 The gradation is replaced by coiicen* 
trical strata. 

M J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. ii. (x6ax^ 417 The 

motions of a good man arc methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

Oonoentrioally (k^nsemtrik&U), adv. [f. 
prec. -H -t.T.] In a concentric manner ; Mn a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ (T.l. 

xyxa Clarke ^rd 4 * h*h Defence 13 Pieces of Surfaces 
^helically and concentrically convex. 1766 Pennant 
Zool.^ SpooH-hinee Shell (R.), Shell oblong .. obsoletely 
striated concentrically. 187a Huxley Phys. vii. 161 Arranged 
in circles, conceiitrically with the aperture. 187(8 tr. Zietns- 
sen's Cycl. Afed. VI. an We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied. 

tConoa-ntricate, v, Obs. [f, Concentrio 
+ -ate ] - Concentrate. 

1641 Anstv. Earl Stafford 100 Here you. .must of 

necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
165a N. CuLVRRWELL Lt. Nature 138 Could angcLs and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason. 1787 
Mirror 143 Thou focus, wherein is concentricated every 
vulgar, .ray. 

Conoentrici'^ (kp scntri'glti). [f. as prec. + 
-ity.] The quality or state of being concentric. 

1804 Ediu. Pev. I. 429 The grand circumstance of con- 
centricity is evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies (the asteroids] under the head of planets. 
1869 Phillh’s yesurt. vii 191 We observe the general con- 
centricity of all the layers. 

Conoeiitriolyf odv. rare-^, [f. as prec. -b 

-LY. I - Concentrically. 

18x8 Todd, Concentrically^ or Concentrickly, 

t OonOO*ntrione88. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

•f -NEsa .1 Concentiic quality. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 
bows. 

ConoentlUll (k^semtinifil). a. rare. [f. L. 
concentU'S Concent 4- • al.] Harmonious, accordant. 

1785 Warton Notes Milton's Min, Poems (T.), This con- 
summate or concentual tong of the ninth sphere. 

ConoentnoilS (k^nseTitiMiOs), a. rare, [f. as 
prec. + -0D8.] - prec. 

i8so Blackib Mschylus I. 17 What time to Troy con- 
centuous marched The embattled Greek array. 1877 — 
Wise Men 397 Where now . . the rich conceutuous straiu T 

ii Conoe*ntU 8 . [L. ; -singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony : in med.L. applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, as distinguished from accentus the 
part sung or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar.] A singing or sounding together in 
accord : harmony. 

1809 Douland Orinth, Micro!, tii. 1 , The King allowed., 
that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
to be sung . . and Accent over all things which are read. 
1864 Engel Mns, Anc, Nat, 119 A most charming eon^ 


eenttte of emomt iooiids Is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. 

OonMpt {^TiwtpOt sb. [Chiefly ad. L. con- 
cept-um (a Chi^) conceived, from pa. pple. of L. 
concip-gre to CoNCEiva ; the pple. had also the 
I sense ' formal, in set form ' \ in late med.L, the sb. 
had the sense * draft or abstract', whence 16th c. 
F. concept, Ger. concept', see sense 3. In soaae 
early uaes it was a refashioning of Conceit f^con- 
ceipf) after L.] 

1 1 . — Conceit, in various senses : a. A thought, 
idea; — Conceit i. b. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; ibid. 2 c. 0. Imagination, fancy ; ibid, 7. 
d. Opinion ; ibid. 4. Obs. 

Asr. Parker Psalter cxix. 355 Thy precepts . . I 
nieLwith them in my t^ncr^ts. 15M-7 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I. 33 Being in this louing concept, hee extolled the 
prayse of hu wito to one of his guarde. 1571 Goldino 
Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. ao We forge Tantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 1^75 in Lodge Ttlnst. Brit. Hist. (1701) II. 
131 To confirm in hit Ma*r a former concept which had 
bran labored to put into hir head. 1991 in Camd. Soc, 
Afisc. I. 37 Bigger lin my concepte) than all Westminster. 

2 . Logic and Philos, The product of the faculty 
of conception ; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

i66| G. Harvev Neva Philos, i. ss The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. Ibid. 1. 66 Oviedo makes it a great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. X83W-8 Sir 
W. IGmilton Logic viii. (1859) L >34 ’^'he concept horse . . 
cannot, if it remain a concept, that is a universal altribu- 
ttun, be represented in imagination. Ibid. xv. (1866) 1 . 975 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previous process of comparison. 1864 
Bowen Logic 11 A Percept or Intuition is a single represen- 
Utiun .. a Concept U a collective (general or universal! 
representation of a whole class of things. 1884 tr. Lotte's 
Logic 36 Concepts like ‘triangle’, ‘animal*, or ^motion *. 

S. nonce-use, [Ger. concept An original draft 
or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

Mrr. Heaton A. DOrer 1. iii. (1881^ 60 This letter .. 
the original concept for it is still preserved. 

H The following is app. founded on explanations 
of L. concept us, concepho, in Cooper’s Thesaurus. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerwy*, Concept, a set Form ; a term 
used in Publick Acts. i7ax i8oo Bailey, Concejpt, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts, 
t Oonoa*pt« V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conceptd-re to 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L. concipPt e to Con- 
ceive.] trans. To conceive (in the wombl. 

i6m R. O. Man's Mart vi. 41 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through the concurrance of the seed of both 
sexes. — Ibid, 46. See also Conckpted. 

Conoeptaole (k^faseqHfik’l ). [a. F. conceptacle 
or (its source) L. cotueptdcul-nm receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of conciplre. In scientific use 
(sense a) the L. form is sometimes retained.] 
ti. *That in which anything is contained; a 
vessel’ (J.) ; a receptacle. Obs. 

s6xx Cc^a.^ Co/tceptacle, a conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to rcceiue, hold, or L'oniaiue. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., There is . . in that 
huge conceptacle, water enough to effect such a deluge, 
im Bailey Mystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion. 

27 1 a. AncLt. The uterus ; any vessel or cavity of 
the body. 

1618 Crooks Body of Man 897 The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the vesselles or conceptacles of bloud. x668 CuLPErpKR 
& Cole Barthol. Anat, i. xviti. 49 The Conceptacle for the | 
right Kidney was to be larger. j 

tb. Bot. -Fi'LLIcle. Ohs. 

CoHceptaculnm ‘ was originally applied by Linnaus to 
whnt U now called follicle ; and subsraucntly applied to the 
pair of fullicles of Asclepiadacese and Apocynacex ’. 

1883 Crabb Techuol. Diet., Conceptacle or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it. 

O. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animals of low 
organization. 

1835 Linoley tnfrod. Bot. ('1848! II. 95 These granules, 
commonly called sporangia, thecae, capsules, or concep- 
tacles. i 8 S 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 9i6 The male concep- 
tacles present . . an arrangement of branched filaments. 
s88s Vines Sachs' Bot. 905 I'he same conceptacle of Fucus 
platycarpus produces both oogonia and antnendia. 

Goncepta'onlary a. [f. L. coticepidcul-um + 
-AB 1.] Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp. in 
Biol.\ 

II Oonoepta*oulum (//. -a) : see Conceptacle. 

188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

i CoiL 06 *pted, ppl a. Obs. [f. Concept v ] 

1 . Conceived, formed, produced. 

xMg G. Harvey AdrHce eust. Plague 6 Great showers of 
Rain, .would, .extinguish those late concepted venoms. 

2 . —Conceited 6 . 

x^ Plat ^etoell-ho. i. {title'', DIuerse new sorts of Soyle 
.. for manuring both of pasture and arable ground, with 
sundrie concepted practices belonging therunto. 

t Conoe^bi’lity. [finext.] The quality 
of beii^ conceivoble; conceivableness. 

x 67 » CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 1. v. 629 Where there is I 
more of Entity . . there is there more of Cooceptibility and 
Cognoscibility. 

t Oon 08 *ptibla, a. Obs. [mod. f. L. conceft- 
ppl. stem of concipgrox efi mod.F. conceptibU, 


I fprob.) med. or mod. L. conceflihiUsx 8ee-BLE.J 

-Conceivable. 

itee HoaiEE Hum. Nat, xL (R,), Spirits we suppose to 
be those substances which work not upon the sense ; and 
therefore not conceptible. 1637 Hale Prim. Orir. Mem. 1. L 
X3 Easily conceptible byus. zomHowe /s/Vmvu/ W ks. 

(xBm> 155 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 

D. as sb. Anything oonceivable. 

X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mem. l vL xi8 If any Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing 
that dureth. .is. .the absolutest Nothing. 

Conoeption (k^se'pjdn). Also 3-4 oonoap- 
oloiixi(o, -olun, 3-0 -oion, 3 -tyown, 5-6 -oyon ; 
3 oonaopoioun, 5 -oionfo. [a. F. coftception (14th 
c. in Littrfi), ad. L. conceptibn-em, n. of action L 
concip-Pre, coftcept- to Conceive.] 

1 . The action of conceiving, or fact of being con* 
ceived, in the womb. 

0 :curs early in ecclesiastical use. immaculate Concep- 
tion'. see Immaculate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. s9o (Cott) pe last resun of alle Ho ron 
Sal be of hir concepcion. a x^ Ibul. 1C013 Fra sant iohn 
he concepcion . . til |>e annunciaciun. ijfia Lancl. P . PL 
A. x. 178 Careful Concepcion comeh of such weddyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P . A . vi. i. (14951 Aege is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepeyon. 
c 1440 Gesta Rout, xlvii. 905 (Harl. MS.) He enterid. .In to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine ; & here he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyme of his nativite. 
X450-X530 Afyrr. our Ladye 5 So meruelous dene con- 
cepcion and noly byrthe. 1543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
IX In tyme of conception of the seede. xfixa CtooEE^ody 
0/ Man 939 Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receiuing and imbracing of the seede. x^ R. Knox B 4 - 
clartfs Anat. 987 At the second month after conception., 
[the head] forms half the height of the body. 

/!g, Shaks. Timon 1. iL X15 loy had the like concep- 
tion in our eies, And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

b. attrib., as in Conception-day, the festival oi the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

a x3eo Cursor Al. 94934 (GOtt.) Seruise . . proper of hat 
concepcion day. c 1380 Wyclip Scl. Wks. 1 . 390 pe 

Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun daies of Oure iJadL 
o. Order of the {.Immaculate) Conception : name 
of a R. C. order of nuns. 

xyay Chambers Cycl. s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception : see Theatins. x8oo Archetol. XI 11 . 970. 1840 
Ibid. XXVIII. 193 The late English Convent at Paris of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nuns. Ibid. 194 The English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St Francis, colled the Conception. 

1 2 . transf. The generation or production of 
plants and mineral. Obs. 

X664 Evelyn Sylt^a (1679) 7 Stumps . . sowre the ground, 
and ppyson the Conception.^ 1667 Milton P, L. vl 519 
Th* originals of Nature in thtr crude Conception. 

8. concr. That which is conceived ; a. The em- 
bryo, fioetuB. +b. Offspring, child [obs.). 

a X400-90 Alexander 388 pis^ concepcion with k^mris sal 
be c.'illid here-efter A verra vfetor a-vansid. xgsfi [aac 7]. 
X345 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 136 Whether the Concep- 
tion be male or female, xgsg Eden Decades 139. x 6 ox 
Holland Pliny II. 304 False conceptions or Mootie-calues. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. ii. 4. x6m Seldkn 
Laws Eng. 11. xxvi. (1739) xi6 Henry the Eighth was a 
Conceplion in whom the two Bloods both orVork and 
I^ncaster did meet. x8ri Southey yiston Jndgem. iii, 
Some accursed conception. .Ripe for its monstrous birth. 

1 4 . Gram. The use of a masculine adjective with 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of 
a verb in the first or second person with two or 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that * the masculine conceives (i. e. compnses) the 
feminine ’, etc. : see Conceive i a. Ohs. 

X530 Palsgr. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towardes 
the parfection of the latine tonge . . that they use also con- 
ceptyon, Ixithe in gendre and parsone. Ibid. 137 With their 
passyve participles, they use conceplion of gendres. ibid. 


3 J?.» 39 *» 79 ** ^ , .... 

5 . Ihe action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind, or of forming an idea or notion of anything ; 
apprehension, imagination. 

1^7 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) II. eox Swiftnes of ^u^tes 
and chaungynge of witte in be concejpeioun. 1599 Uavirs 
Immort. Soul xxx. (1714) xo6 As if Beasts conceiv’d what 
Reason were, And that Conception should distinctly show. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. viii 315 The one being 
too vreake for our conception, our conception too weake for 
the other. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. vii. 37 Of as difficult 
conception, as the former. x66o 1 'yndall Glac. 1. xxv. 
187 Its bounding heights were lovely beyond conception. 

b. In my conceplion : to my apprehension, as I 
conceive of the matter. 


X787 Bkntham Dcf. Usury ix. 85 In my conception, the 
reasoning . . is just as applicable to the one sort of bargain 
as to the other. 1804 Caeti breach in Owen Wellesley's 
Disp. 957 The benefit, .of a Mahratta connection has. .been 
in ray CTinception always over-rated, 

6. Philos, a. In a general sense — prec. ; 't b. 
applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination. 

x^ Hobbes Hum. Nat. xi. (R.k All evidence is concep> 
tion, and all conception is imagination, aM proceedeth 
from tense, xyu^ WArra L^c 1. i. (1899) 10 It 1 were to 
distinguish them, 1 would say, perception is the contcioas- 
iiaiw m an object when present ; conception is the forming 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. Ibid, 11. 
(1736) 143. x7|9 Hume Treatise in. vii. When after the 
simple conception of any thing we woo'd conceive it as 
existent, we in reality mi^ no addition to or alteration on 
our first idea. XTig Rato Ini. Powers tv. 1 . Wks. 368/1 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither dO| 
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nor nor oxik. /mt. iv. m, 375^. I tako Imutna. 

144 By ConcTOtton, I nm that n>wtr of the mind which 
cna^ it to^m a n<Mipnofiuab«entohiea cffwrceptkm. 
or ofawnn^w^UhM formerly fhlt. 1^4 Wallace 
J/fifn L 4 The epeclfie phenomena of Ming, per- 
oepnon, dMire wd will a»^ ae they are known, may be 
in general described under the name of Conception. 

O. The forming of a Concbpt or genar^ notion ; 
the faculty of forming inch, 

ICf. Bobthiui tn Prmduamt, Wka (154^' leo Genera et 
species non ex ono singulo intellecta sunt, sed ex omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta.] 

CoLxaiDOX Ck, ^ SU is A conception consists in a 
conscious act of the understanding, bringing any given 
oiriect or impression into the same class with any numter of 
other objects or impreuions by means of some character , . 
common to them alL 1837 Sir W. Hamilton Logic vii. 
(1866) 1. ISO Conception, .expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing or grasping up into uni^ the various qualities by 
which an object is charaoteiised. i860 Aar. Thomson 
Lowm Th» I 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions. 

7. That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion. 

In ^e first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 

UN16 Pilp^. Ptfj. tW. de W. 1531) 394 Whiche sayd spirit- 
nan chyldre ben the spirytuall concepQ'ons of the mynde. 
1651 Hobbes Ltviaih. i. i. 3 There is no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not. .oeen begotten upon the organs 
of Sense. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 96 The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
i6da Stillincpl. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 3 Words being for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things. t6ya 
Drvdrn tr. Evromoni's Ess, Pref. 5 There U. .a justness in 
his conceptions which is the foundation of good writing. 
17^ fiuTLLB AnsU. t. ii, As impossible, .as for a blind man 
to have a conception of colours. 1790 Johnson RambUr 
Na 73 p 6, 1 had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or conversation. s84a Dickens Lstt. (1880) 1 . 59, 1 
can (rive you no conception of my welcome here. 


books or conversation. s8^ Dickens Lstt. (1880) 1 . 59, ] 
in (rive you no conception of my welcome here, 
to. What is merely conceived, a mere fancy. 

1604 SiiAKS. Otk, 111. iv. 156 Pray heauen it bee. .no Con- 
ception, Nor no lealious Toy, concerning you. 

+ 0. An opinion, notion, view. Oos. 

1678 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1879-5 II. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8th. 

8. Philos, a. In a general sense 7. 

1640 Hobbes Hum. Nat. i. | 7 There fare] in our minds 
continually certain images or conceptions of the things 
without us. 1730 Hume Trsatiss 11. i. Wks. 1 . 934 Tis 
universally allow^, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity, 176a Kambs EUm. Crit. <i^3< 47^ When 1 describe 
a picture . . to another, the idea he forms of it is termed a 
conception. <11863 Whatbly CommpL-hk. (18641 99 It is a 
conception, not perception, that we have of anything not in 
actual present existence. 

b. A general notion, a Cokoept ; sometimes 
called a general conception, 

^ * The Conception {Begr(g}\% opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal representation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects' |tr. Kant’s Logic 
in R fid’s Wks. 987). 

1784 Reid /m /. Porvers v. ii. Wks. 393 General terms . . do 
not signify any individual, but what is common to many in- 
dividuals ; therefore we have distinct conception of things 
common to many individuals — that i.s, we have distinct 
general conceptions, a 1834 Coleridge Ltt. Rom. 111 . 34 
A conception of the understanding, corresponding to some 
fact or facts, quorum nota communes concapiuninr^ the 
common characters of which are taken together under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words. i8s^ IkwA. Logie II. 
199 We get the conception of an animal.. by comparing 
ditfereiit animals. 1836 Meiklrjomn tr. Kants Crit. Pure 
R. 34 Space is no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion \Begriff\ of the relations of things, but a pure intuition 
[A HschauMMg]. 1887 Caikd P hi/os. Kant 1 . aeg The object 
of a conception is universal, of a perception, individual. 

9 . Origination in the mind ; designing, planning. 

iSaa Imibon Sc. df Art II. 396 In the conception of this 

ideal picture, all the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc. 1857 Heavysbgb Saul 11669) 383 Prompt my deeds 
Shall be henceforth, and close on the conception. 

b. Something originated in the mind ; a design, 
plan ; an original idea (as of a work of art) etc.) ; 
a mental product of the inventive faculty. 

^1567 Golding Do Momag v. 51 The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and breedings ..We commonly terme the 
doings or actions thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which maner the learned sort do cal their 
bookes their Children.] s6o6 Shako. Tr. ^ Cr. 1. iii. 319, 
1 haue a young conception in my braine. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico V. vi. (1864^ 314 It was a bold conception, that of 
constructing a fleet to be transported across forest and 
mountain before it was launched. F. Wedmorb in 

t<Jh CoHt. XIII. 993 The element of satire thoc underlies 
Shideespeare's conception of the part of Benedick. 

to. The spontaneous framing and utterance of 
prayer : cf. Conceived 2 b. Obs, 

s66s Grand Dobato 57 Conceptions of Pras^ by a publick 
person . . are not to be rejected as private Concrations. 

flO. A fanciful expression, a conceit. Obs, 

S693DRYDBN yuvonaluod, (J ), He. .is full of conceptions 
.. and witticisms . . below the dignity of heroic verse. 

Conoeptioaal (k^nse’p/m21), a, [f. prec. -i- 
•AL. Cf. mod.F. concepttonneL'l Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a conception or idea. 

1835 Milman Lest, CAr. (X864) IX. xiv. iii. 199 Intelliffences 
..peopled with the same ideaa, representatives of things, 
eonceptional entities, even words. 1873 Whitney 
Lang. V. 90 More abiclfact and oonccptioiud. 
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Hence tCkmoryWiiwsnltBl Che, refy**’, eito ne ons 
form of CoveEPTUALiBr. 

si. . Richabdsom (Wore.), They have yet to nariiiiy them- 
■alvee whether AiiMiOtla was a realist, nominaUst, or oou- 


[f< CONOEPTION -f -TBT.] 

1. One who deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions. 

a 1834 CoLBRiocB in Lit. Rom, (1636) HI. 3a Art ampla 
and most ordonnant conceptionist, to toe uanquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

2. A member of the R. C. order of the Concep- 
tion : also attrib, 

1800 Archseol. Xlll. 970 Conceptionist Nuns in Paris 
1837 £. Olivbe in Coll. Cath. Roltg. a8a This new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Eughne 
Masenod. 

tCono«*ptioiUi, A. Obs. rare-K [f. Concep- 
tion • see -ouB. J Apt to conceive, prolific. 

i6mShax8. Timon iv. iii. 187 [Eafth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and Conceptious Womb. 

Oonoeptinil. mry. [f.Sp. concept, 

conceit, concetto + -ibm. Cf. Sp. conc^tista one 
who employs cottceplos or concetti.'] In Spanish 
Literature, The employment of cofueptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or concetti, in 
literarv composition ; Spanish Conoettibit. 

18^ A. Morel- Fatio in Eftcycl. Brit. XX 11 . 360/1 Con- 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this (Quevedo's) 
rehnement of thought, which was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambiguous and equivocal. Daltasar Gracian in 
1649 published his Agudeoa y A rto do Ingenio^ in which 
all the subtleties of conceptUm are very exactly reduced to 
a code. 

Gonoeptive (k^nse*ptiv), a. [ad. L. concept 
tiv-uSf f. concept - : see above and -IVE. Cf. mtid. 
K. conceptif, ^ive.] Having the faculty or attri- 
bute of conceiving. 

1 , Conceiving (in the womb), apt to conceive; 
eX%Q transf, (rare.) 

1643 R. O. Moh’o Mart iii. 14 By her powers Formative 
or conceptive. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. vii. 359 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution. 
s868 Bailey Pestus, The . . sun hath sown The soil con. 
c^tive with the seed of gold. 

2. Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Hobbes Hum. Nat. i. f 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive. 1678 Norris Coll Misc. 1x609' x64'rhat celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic Scliool of the Divine Mind into 
. .conceptive and Exhibittve. 17^1 Mottrux Rabelais v, 
xxii. I X 737) xoo Ibeir conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 1870 
l^wBLL.WiM(y Wind. 126 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in iiis generation 
t 3 * As a rendering of L. conceptivus, applied 
to certain festivals celebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, but on days appointed by the priests or 
magistrates. Ohs. rare. 

1631 R. Bypield Doctr, Saib. 81 Macrobius naith, there 
are foure kindes of publike holy-dajres. .Stative, Conceptive, 
Imperative, and tiundinative. 

Hence Co]io«*pti¥MiM», conceptive faculty. 
iBm P. Morris in Blackw. Ma^. VI. 319 Wit. .belongs to 
a diflierent class from conceptiveness, and is an intellectual 
power. 

t Conoe'ptorSTt Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*co 9 ueptbri-us, f. comeptor CoNCEiVBH : see -oEY.] 


Of or pertaining to conception or breeding. 
1386 Ferns Bias, ^itrio Ded., Idlcnesse t 


the verie 


matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes. 1643 
YL.O.Matis Mort. iii. xx lie pitch upon those which aflTorUs 
most conceptory division. 

t CoiiOO"ptory, sb. Obs. rare^^. [f. as prec. 
on type of 11 sbs. in -orium : see -ory.J A vessel 
or cavity ; « Conceptacle 2 a. 

1376 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex. 1x633^ 82 The. .pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged. 

Conceptual (k^8e*ptifial), a. [ad. mti\.L. con- 
ceptudLis (used e.g. by Walter Burley ^1360), f. 
conceptu-s a conceiving 4 ' -AL : in mod. F. con- 
ceptueL] 

f 1 . ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 
s66a J. Chandler Pon Helmonfs Oriat. 980 Seeing all 
madnesse doth arise from a budding or flourishing, con. 
ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground, /bid, 
341 A certain conceptual, irrational and bestiiu disturbance. 
2 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 
tions or concepts. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 111 . 960 This pregnant idea 
is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
understanding. x88o M. Pattisoh Milton xiii. x8x The 
conceptual incongruities in Paradise Lost. 
OOllOOptiudisill (k/tase*pti«kli:z'm). [mod. t 
prec, + -IBM ; in F. concepiuatisme.] 

1 . The scholastic doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) exist as mental concepts (only): a 
compromise between Realism which attribute to 
them real existence, and Nominalism which made 
them mere names. (Usually considered to be a 
modified or differently stated form of Nominalism.) 

S837-B Sir W. Hamilton Rei^s Whs. 406 note, Abelard. . 
helda doctiine intermediate between abMlutc Nominalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the o^nion since called 
Conceptualism. t8^ Lewes Hist, Philos, 11 . ap This 
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NiOky cf cohesplloiis, whidi {4 «li 8 MtiU 
csptualisaL lifi JoM»TT PiuM b 1 if. IBB Naitliar 
realism Is the truth, aor nonAtnalism k ths intui, but con* 
ORptnaUsUL 

& The peychotogicat doctrine t)i*t tlie uftittd is 
capable m forming bh ldea(i.e« iMiMtt imnge) 
corresponding to the Bbitract Btid general term 1 
held or attributed to, Locke and other Engtiih 
philosojraers, 

Umilton Moiapk, (1839) H* axv. «q6 Thadoetrint 
of Nominalism has bean embnioed by Hoobes, Berkeley, 
Hume. Principal Campbell, and Mr. Stewart ; whUe Con- 
ceptualism has found tavour with Locke, Reid, and Brown. 
OoneeptUAliilt (kifttse-ptiidilist)^ [mod. C as 
prec. 4 -- 1 BT: (perh. a. l7-i8lhc. y.cote^ptueUUie).] 
One who holds the doctrine of COKCEPTOAtlftM 
(in sense i or a): esp, in tiistoiy of Phileti^hy^ 
applied to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Realists and the Nominalists. 
(In med.L. called Conceptioteoi c 1473 PsTRua Nksri 
CUpeus ThomUtetrum (1504) 36 a (Prantli Una opinio est 
corum qui dlcunt quod universale ent conceptus mantis, et 
isti nominantur concq;itiscaL ) 

Also, applied by Mill to one who holds that Logic 
is exclusively concerned with concepts, 

1785 Reid Jut, Powers v, vl. Wks. 406/1 That universality 
which the Realists held to be in things themselves, Nominal- 
Isu in names alone, they (a third party] held to be. .in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Coxicep- 
tualists. ^1837 Hamilton Lect, Jnetaph, <16591 H* xxxvt. 
3x6 The older Concepiualists [e. g. Locke, etc ] aseert that it 
IS possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular,— but both at once. S846 Mill Logic t. vl. 1 1 
The opinion of the Conceptualises, that a proposition is die 
expression of a relation between two ideas. Ibid l vi. 1 3 
Mote, Where a Conceptualist says that a name or a proposi- 
tion expremes our Idea of a thing, I should^ generally say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or Belief, concerning 
the thing itself. iSM, M ilman Lat. Chr. (X8791 IV. 363 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticus, is a manifest, If not 
avowed Conceptualist. 

attrih. 1838 J. Martinbau .Studios Chr. 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom,— a theology which never 
could have sprung up if our present conceptualist and 
noniinalist notions nnd always prevailed. 1884 Athonssum 
14 June 759/3 The conceptualist school which once ruled 
English logic under the influence of Hamilton and Manuel. 

Hence Oono«:ptiuli’Btlu a., i)ei‘taining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Oonoeptua'lity. rare. [f. Conceptual 
-ITY.J 1 ne faculty of forming conceptions. 

i8«B I. Taylor Homo Educ. 3x9 Conceptuality is passive, 
or chiefly sa 

CoXLOaxii ik^nsd’in), V. Also 5 oonBema, 6 7 
-oerno, 7 -oearn. [ad. med.L. concern/re and F. 
concerner (15th c. in J .ittid), ad. L. concemire, f. 
con- + cern?re to sift, separate, distinguish, discern, 
peiccive, see, look at, regard, have respect to. 
The L. lexicons quote concern/} e only from Au- 
gust ine in the sense *to mix, mingle together in 
order to slit ’ ; but in med.L. it was evidently an 
intensive of cernfre in various senses (cf, s6nsc 1 
below), esp. in that of ‘ regard, have respect or 
reference to* (»L. 5 pcctdre\ in which it is quoted 
by Du Cange from the Laws of Majorca, c 1 300, 
and from an Eng. charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs. in the same sense from 
early times ' cf. It. conce-rnere, Sp. concerner in 
Florio and Minsheu.] 

fl. 1 . To distinguish, discern, perceive. Obs. 
c 1439 Lydg. Lyf 4/ our Loulyo £ iij^ (R. suppl.), God 
that » eteme The trouthe of thyngea clcrely can conserne. 
1389 Nashb Almond /or Parrot 18 a, The true children 
of God can not tell how to concerne them [the wicked]. 

II. 2 . tram. To have relation or reference to ; 
to refer to. relate to ; to be about. 

x^afiTiNDALB Acts xxviii. 31 Teachynge thoM thingea 
which concerned the lorde JeiuR. sgBo Coo an Haven 
Health i. (1636) 7 The place where exerctue in to bee uaed 
doth chiefly concerne the aire. Shaks. a Hen. IV. iv. 
i. 30 Say on (my lx>rd of WeatmorTandt in peace, Whot doth 
concern your coming. 1631 Gouge GoKe Arrow mu Kp. 
Ded. 5/9 The principal points herein handled . . concerne 
Prayer. 1631 Hayward tr. BiondCs hromena 67 . 1 will, that 
shee bee your* for as much as concernea me. X841-4K MER- 
80N Ets. Wks. 1 . 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms. 

t b. To belong ; to appertain. Obs. rare. 
s 6 s 9 S. Richardson Perm. Hell in Phentx 1 1 . 450 , 1 EPpeal 
to the learned in the languages, for to them concemeth the 
decision of the signification of words. 

O. As concerns (-oj 1/ concerns) : with regard 
to ; in reference to ; as respects. 

S87E Morlev Voltairc{\WS)^x As concerns their demands. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, its 
subjective genitive, universa]ly..inay be expressed preposi- 
tively. 

8. To affect (things, or persons passively) ; to 
have a bearing or influence on ; to involve. 

[1306 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 937 b, Some lawes per- 
ti^neth onely to London, whiche onely byndeth the same 
cite, and concemeth nothynge Yorke or Brystowe]. 1386 
Tmynne in Holinshed II. 405 Such things as . . concerne the 
honour of the Scotiah nation. t66a Evelyn Chakogr. (1769) 
34 His [Adam’s] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused hablu. [1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome va. 67 
This war equally concerns us all.] 
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4. To be of importance to ; to be the conoeni 
or bmineui of. (Olten with tmtLn-impert. conat., 
the subject a j>hrase or clauae.) 

t<03 Shaks. /UfOM. for M. x. i. 76 It ooncerneft me To 
looke into the bottonie of my place. iOoj| — Oth. 1. iii, as 
Th’impor-tancie of Cyprus to the I'urke. it more concemes 
the 1 ‘urke then Khoocs. Milton /*. L. vtL Ba Hiings 
atiove Kartlily thoueht* which yet concemd Our koowtug. 
i7ia Stkei.k S/ect. No. 290 p 1 DurneMtk'k Virtues concern 
all the World. 173a Poi>K//<rr. .SaA ii. ii. 165 If the UMe be 
mine, can ii cotireni one. Whether the name l>elong to Pope 
or Vernon ? ilsS Jas. Mill Brit. ItuHa III. vi. i 17 Here 
h a picture I It ooncernM my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of iL i 3 te FaaaMAN Norm. Ct^. 11876) 
111 . xii. a49 A quarrel which concerned neither hiinself nor 
his country, 

f b. ahsol. or inir. To )>c of importance, to 
matter. Alto with unto. Obs. 

xffKB SiiAKS. L. L. L. IV. ii. 147 'J 'rip and goe my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the King, it may oon- 
cenie mucfu 1591 ^ 7 W iitnt. 11. ii. 77 Madam, rt will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it baue afalse Interpreter. 

I //««. Vl^ V. iii. 1 16 Why what concemes his freedoms 
vnto meet id^SiaT. llaowNa tyks, (iB8ai 111 . 463 Ifplaces 
liee sould or given by favoi only, such virtues will ooiiccrne 
butt contingently. 

1 6. tram. To engai^e the attention of ; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude ; to trouble. 
Obs. in artive. 

r tgpi Maslowe Jow Mnlia 1 ii, Now, then, here know 
(hat It conccrneth ua 1611 .Siiaks. Wint T. 111. ii, 87 
Which to deny, concemes mure than auailes. X64X np. 
Hall Via Metiia Rem. Wks. Ii66ri) 374 I'hcse opinions, 
which have no reason to concern us. 17M K. GoAnev B. 
Af. Carwwo 174 Hiia greatly surpnz'd and concerned Mr. 
Carew. 

te. To brinjj into relation, cause to have a part 
or share sn ; to engage, implicate, mix up. Obs, iu 
active. 

1676 Maivku. Afr. Smirb* iB To concern the Author in 
the Nonconformists, that may have reflected any where. 
tdTS CuDwoHiii Inttli. Syst. 1. lii. iso'I'hose mrchanick 
'('heists. .Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Kverasd Prot. Princes Euroj^ 11 
France made its Treaty, .with the House of Austria, with- 
out concerning the (insons therein. 

b. rt fl. To concern oneselj : to intereat oneself 
with^ in, alnnst, to do a thing \ to engage, take up, 
or trouble oneself ; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Bnlsads Lett. 365 One concerning itselfe in this 
son. 1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. iso Hee doth 
of late more publickly concerne himself in state affairs, i 69 a 
Drvdrn Ksi. Laid Pref., I ought not to have concerned 
myself with (such) speculations, syia H kannb CW 4 rc/. lOxf. 
H. Soc.) 111 . 485 1 will not contem myself in this Affair. 
a lyid South Serm. ij.), Providence, .concerns itself to own 
and assert the interests of religion. 1791 Cowpfr Comm. 
Mitton Wks. 1637 XV. 336 There is muhing about which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little, aouoB 

Short Stud. IV. III. 970 CeUus . . was a nuui . . unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and folly. 

7. In the imperative — * Confound I ' cf. Coif- 
CEBNKD it. dial. 

1877 N. W. Lincolnsh Gloss„Consarn yon, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to * confound you *. Also in Miss Jackson 
Shro^h. IVordddi., Gloss, of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

III. Passive, To be concerned. 

This occurs in some senses whicli are non-existent or 
olwolete in the active ; in other senses it is much more used 
than the active. 

ta To be under the responubility or obligation ; 
to have it as one’s business. Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

idga Needham SelJen's Mare Cl. 125 Princes are coa- 
cerned to bee wane and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers . . where . . the Coinrnon-weal mi^ receiv any 
damage thereby. xB^ BntUnie Diary (1898) IV. 457 lliat 
gentleman will tjc concerned to name them in a fitter season. 
173$ J. Price Stone Br. Thames 16, I shall chink myself 
oonoern’d to pursue my llioughts upon this Subject. 

8 . To feel inlerested, to be solicitous, to care. 

(Cf. 5 .) 

. Ld. Windsor in HaiUm Carr. (1878) 46 Without 

letting Sir Charles Lytleton know 1 am att all concearned for 
it. Bdys Sir C Lyttelton /Aid. 63 , 1 liad a letter, .from one 
a little ooncerned to have it so. a 1887 Petty Pot. Arith. 
iv. Ji^xl 77 The said Ten being not concerned to increa.se 
their Territory, lyaa Dk For /V0,p««'l 17561 151 We are 
concern'd to tell you ofiL 1734 Bekkelky Analyst | 90, 1 
am not concerned about the truth of your theorems. 1878 
Gbo. Euot Dom. Dor. 1 . 968, 1 am nut concerned to tell of 
the food that was eaten in that green refectory. 

10. To be troubled or distressed either with 
anxiety, or sorrow for misfortune. (Cf. h.'l 

a 1874 Clarendon Smrtf. Lerimth, (1676) 949 He is not 
oonoem'd, if the King forlnds him to believe in Christ. 1893 
Cat, Hoc. Pean.l.41^, 1 . .am Concerned to see tlie time goe 
away and nothing done, xyia Hkarne Collect. (Oxf. iHst. 
Soc.) 111 . 479 1 am oonoani’d at this Prooeeding^nd indeed 
take it very unkindly. 1749 Fjbldimo Tam Jones Wks. 
(x77^> 111 . 106 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. 1805 WBLLimrroN in Owen Diss^. ^ The Governor. 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other 
attacks succeeded Maktineau ShuHet Chr. 73 

We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

t b. Used of physical distress. Obs, 
syxE Dbbham Phys,^Theal. ^foaimote. In one. .Compress- 
ing Engine 1 cloMv shut up a spairow, without forcing 
any Air in ; and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be ooncemed. 

11. To be in a relation of practical connexion 

with ; to have to do with ; to have a part or ihare 
in ; to be engaged in, wilh (C£ 6.) 


a xBBo Bcttlee Bern, (1799) II. jir Thoee, diat ars eon- 
cenied in one anothePs Love, .are never quiet, but always 
catterwalling. 1899 Bentley Bhal Prm. 15 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern'd in a Patent tyss Addison 
S/ert. No. t y 9 Those Gentfemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 1740 Fibloino Tom James xii. x. An 
attorney may feet all the miseries and distresses or his 
fdlow creatures, provided he happens not to be oonoeriied 
against them. rt,*P..CHA.O ) Pays. Hist. Man, «ed. 3) 1 . 
975 The inquiry with which I am now concerned. 1875 
JowKTTPtato (M. a) V, 994 Music is concerned with harmony 
and rhythm. 1884 (}ladstonb in Standard 29 Feb. a/4 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the aflUrs of 
the country. 

b. esp. To be implicated, or involved in, to have 
to do with (anything culpable). 

1688 Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 176 Under suspltion of being 
Carnally Conc'erned with a Woman ServL nxx Steele 
S/ect. No. 960 p I Intrigues which no one will believe 1 
ever wm concemed in. 17x7 Col. Rec. Penn. 111 . 91 Some 
of their men were concern'd in the killing of the sd. 
Catamlia Indians. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. <1816) 
I. XV. 199 Accused of being concerned in a riot. 1848 
Macaulay Hit/. Eng. 1 . 663 Among the persons conc'erned 
in the Rye House plot. 

12. Of things : To be involved or engaged In any 
action. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone A. | tes All delays svere danger- 
ous, in a case where winds and tides were concerned, 
fiMEWSTER Optics VI. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
. . which U concerned in refracting it, may regarded as a 
plane. >846 Mill Logic Introd. | 7 There are other more 
eloinentary processes, concerned in all thinking. 

b. To be involved in a risk ; to be nt stake. 

1700 Drvden Pref. Eahies Wks. (Globe) coi I'he honour 
of their order is exmeerned in every member of it. 1949 
Fikt.ding Tom ^ones xvni. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her Itfe^ was oonoenied. s88a 
W, G)i.i.in.s No Name iv. s My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ingout Mrs. I.ecount. 

13. To be under reUtiona of any kind : to be 
affected, or liable to be affected. (Cf. a, 3 .) 

S794 Burke Rep. Lords* Jmts. Wks. 1842 II. 627 In such 
a cause the state itself is highly concerned in the evenL 
tSu VVhU.iNGioN ill Gurw. Disp. V. 542 What has passer! 
in Parliament resMcting me, has not given me one moment's 
com erii on far as 1 am persuiially conceited. 186a Ru.skin 
Mnnera P. fi88o) 32 As far as he is him.sclf concerned the 
capitalist takes.. a more interesting aspect s88a J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng II. 251 A nxatter in which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Conoern (k(In»p’xn), sb. [f. prec. vb. ; the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that Ijctween vb. and sb. in regatd, 
resect. There is no corresponding sb. in F r. 

The use of concef^ instead of concernment in R. Boyle's 
Parlhenissa was thus censured in 1651; by Dorothy Osborne, 
Lett. It (x888) a )6, * Another fault 1 hud, too, in the style — 
*t\x mffacitd. .Afy concern or of great concern is, it seems 
[i.e. to Boyle], profwrer than concernment 

I. A relation objective or subjective. 

1 1. Regard, respect, reference ; concernment. 
In that concern : in regard or respect to that. Obs. 

1589 J AS. VI in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. 228. III. 99 We., 
desyniig you to interpone your gud will, to thair expedi- 
tooun and furtherance in that concerne. 1667 H. Mork Div, 
Dial. V. iv. (1713I 409^ 1 would luit exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. ,*«94 Acc. Srv. Late Voy. 1. 
(ijri t ) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern. 

b. Relation ; concernment. 

i86a Stanley Je^u. Ch 11877) b 7.3 I* w connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History ; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus 

2 . 0/ concern : of relation to aome one ; esp. of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

i^S note in Etymol.]. xB&h Sir J.Talrot in Slmgsby't 
Diary (1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of. ^ 1874 Allen Danger PMthns. 27 Those 
thtugs which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all. a68a Bunvan Holy B ar 902 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein ne has hod to do. 1897 
CoLLiHR Ees. Mor, Snbj. lu To Rdr. (1709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern oiwht to be pleaded to Advantage. Z7za Arbuth- 
NOT John Bull (1797) 78 'I'ruly this is a matter of some con- 
cern. 1869 Haddan Apost. Success. iiL (1879) 57 A truth of 
deep concent to men's souls. 

3. A relation of practical intercourse with (any- 
one). pi. Transactions, business relations. 

Bentlfy PAal. 98 He had concenn urith the Mamer- 
tines of Mcsiotna. Z949 Fielding Tom Jones Wki. (1775) 
111 . 199, 1 know Mr. Nightingale, and have formerly had 
concerns with him. S790 Cowfer Odyss, 111. 90 Come ye to 
transact concerns CommerdaiT 1807 Crabbs Par. Reg. 11. 
ROA In all concerns was Stephen just and true. 

D. To have no concern ( formerly concerns) with : 
to have nothing to do with. 

1798 Shelvockk Vey. round World Pret 96 He often 
dedared that he would have no concenu with me when we 
came to sea. . Z846 Mill Logie 1. iiL §7 We have no concern 
here with this controversy, a zida Buckle Cxlra/is, (1873) 
111 . V. 484 The process, being ideal, has no conoera either 
with observations or experiments, zl^^ Freeman Norm, 
Conq. 1 . 359 With these ruleni of Bemida 1 have no conceni. 

4. A relation of connexion or active interest in 
an act or affair ; interest, share, position of being 
concerned in\ ba, to have a contem in. 

z7ao Waterland Eq^hi Serm zos The Son*.s concern in 
the Work of CreRtion. HBoA Wbu.inctom in Owen Disp. 
siz The Acting Reaident did not suspect that. .Sdndtim 
had any concern in this outrage, ifi^ Scott Wan. xliii, 
Howfuany mtlemen. .took a oonoem ia the-.uiiderukini 
of Z74S. iBu Urb Philea. Memtf. 30a Motivua of hu- 
maaitf had not (he amalleSl coacam in the ImehuMi 


t b. A finandnl or commeicUl interest or dure, 
17^ RiCNARoeoN Clarista rzSiz) VII. 084 He hat a cob* 
cern in a ship, which will sail in a mootn. 1760-71 H, 
Waltole Veriuds AmeaL Patat. (Z786> V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some coocera in a m a anf a c ture of Upettiy, 
6 . Interest, solicitous rmrd, solicitn^ anxiety; 
anxious, uneasy, or tronbud state of miiud, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing. 
(Viewed as a condition that one is in or under^ 
a sentiment that one has, shows, etc.) 

1697 Drvoem vifg. Georg, u. 709 Without concern he 
hears. .Of. distant war. 1704 Swift Bati. Bks. iz7zz) 943 
Jove, in great Concern, convokes a Coundl in the Milky- 
Way. 1707 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Sac. Mem. X. 9Z4 Duwing 
their absence, I was under the nuatest concern of mind that 
ever 1 knew in my life, ztw Stern E^Mir. Jaum., The 
Postillion, The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
iM into. z86o Tyndall Glmc. l hi. aB 1 noticed an expres- 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 1B77 Moelky univ. 
Serm. iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls, 
b. (with a and //.) ? Obs. 

zdpa Dryof.n St. EvremonCs Ess, loz If so be what is said 
of UH be false. 90 soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected tor I'ruth. 1713 Addison Cato t. v, O Marcia, 
let me hope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel f S769 Juniud Lott, i. e Every man uiio pretends 
to a conoern for the public welfare. 

II. A matter that concerns. 

6 . A matter or sublet that relates or appertains 
to some person or thing, an affair, f General or 
public concern : the commonwealth, res publica. 

1707 Kreind Pelerborotds Com/. Sp. 174 To lay d#vn my 
Life . . if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
Genera] concern. 1770 Langhoene Plutarch (sB7p) 1 . aoo 
He saw what an imiwtant concern the administration was. 
Z79A Godwin Cal. Williams aig Zealous a.s she was for the 
public concern. tBo6~7 J. Beresfomd Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) 111. Conclus., 1 have . . neglected almost every other 
concern in trying to find it ouL 
b. pi. Affairs. 

Z875 Ogilby Brit. 46 Ibe Hall In which are Heard all 
ConcernH in Law. 1891 Wood Ath, Oxou. II. 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of his sister . and had a great care 
of her concerns. vjtB Freethinker No 87. 226 "'he least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common Concerns of Life. 
17*9 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 50 That strong inclina- 
tion most have to be talking of the concerns.. of their 
neighbour. zStg Wellington in Gurw, Disp. XL 107, 1 
can intcrfeie in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the countiy'. 1809 Southey O. NrttmtoH vt. Of needful 
things and every-day concerns. ^ z8^a Mukley Voltaire 
(1686) 98 The application of individual energy and thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that ought to engage one's active in- 
terest and attention, esp. with possessive, My con^ 
cent : my business, a matter affecting me, or in which 
I have ground of interference. 

a Z 700 Dhyden (J.), 'Tis all mankind's concern that ho 
should live, zyja Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 3^ 4B9 Which 
are the common and greatest concern of all Christians, zyge 
Burke Fr. Rert. 17 'lliat is their concern. zBgo Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil, 11. vii. 9x5 Their performance ia 

many cases, becomes a national concern. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tinf.au Maitch. Strike i. 9 What concern is 11 of yours 7 
18B3G. Lloyd Ebb 4 FUno II. 987 It is no concern of mine. 

b. Hence, A subject that does excite one's in- 
terest, attention, and care ; a subject about which 
one concerns himself. (Cf. 5 .) 

0i83zA, Knox Rem. (1844) L 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was his first and great concern. zllW M. Mokris 
Claverhmtse vi. 8 q But it was the work he had been set to 
do ; and hia conoern was only to execute it as completely aa 
possible. 

8 - pi. Things that belong to one ; belonging!. 
Obs. b. Things appertaining to any work, ap- 
purtenances. rare. 0 . Persons belonging to one ; 

* relations ', relatives. Sc. dial. 

2893 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 111 . 391 That afternoon 
he removed his coucerns out of the office. e8z8 B. O'Rjully 
Greenland 936 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa- 
tion overlooked. z8z8 Edin. Mag. 330 (Jam.) They ap- 
peared to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state. 

1 A property, on estate. Now dial. 
xyBj Grose Prwinc. Gloss., Concern, a Httle estate, sfiyf 
Naliermess Gloss., Consakn, an estat^ a prqfierty. *Ah*ve 
bowt a nice consahn at Hedou.’ 

10. A business organization ; a businesa, a Arm ; 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

^ long as a partnership firm ooiudsU of the orUdnal 
partners, it is called Jirr/ concern ; on a change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or accession of any partner, 
or by dbi^ge of pomtion among the partners, it is called 
second concern ; so thsrd,fourth concern, etc. 

zfiBz Yarranton Etq^. Jmproo, ii. >59 If Things in the 
Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country sullen much 
by it. i8oe Wellington in Owen Disp. 739 [They] can no 
longer be considered aa the agents of a commercial coneem. 
al87 C. BftoNTfi Professor 1 . U. aa A denac, permanent 
vaponr brooded over this locatky— there lay Edward'e 

* Conceni '. ififfi Crumf Banking 1. 39 The bank received 
hade its own wkh interest, and euosequelltly baoame a 
flourishing concern. s888 Lasv Rep, ag Cnanc. Di v. 463 The 
directors did not. .know that tha concern waa going to fiiil. 

IX. familiarly. A material contriTance or ob- 
ject; esp. one that is complicated or cumbrous: 
usually with some amount of depreciation {psp. if 
applied to a person) ; cl affair, article, thing. 

du ¥ss. CaaLViJB Lett. 1 . te A steel-pen, whiM !• a 
very unpUable conoern. al«i S. Lovaa Umndy Asssfy 
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12 . An * «fiklr * not more definitely chmcterbed ; 
g.g. an intrigue, di«turl|^nce, etc. Now chiefly 
1690 J. Wilson M/Aggvr (Dram. Rssmratloo 090) It is 
DOt loag since I had a conoern with a ligaiork tin 
N. IV, LntcoituJL Ceaairw, an intrigtte. *Theya 

a conaara together for years, an* he'd two Daims by her.* 
(•77 tiotdtrmet* Glgts., * It's a queer consahn that of awd 
Smith and his men.* iSH IV. Sfimgrwf fV0rdM., CgMm, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. * There was a pretty oonsam 
sure 'noogh, last night.* 

Conoe*rnable, a. nonet-vtd, [C Cokocbv o. b 
-ABLB .1 Solicitotii, desirons. 

i «7 Blackmosb S^tigkantH (ed. 4) II. vU. 84 1 was not 
ooncemable to let her see me. 

t ConcaTnaaoe. Obs. [Cf. oba. F. 

concmtence : see -ekoe J i- Conoernicknt. 

1644^ Hammond Caiech. Wim. i68a IV. iil il 74 Importu- 
nity, 1. a frequent coming to God in prayer, .and with the 
ooncemance of those things which wa may ask and obtain. 

t Conoenanoy. Ohs-K ? -Concernment. 

s6o| Shaks. Ham, v. iL 138 (Qq<), Otr, Your lordship 
speaks most infallibly of him. Ham, The concernancy, sir 7 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer brMtht 

Conoomed (k/iosd'jod), ///. a, [f. Conoebn w.] 

1 . Affected, interested, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1698 C0W1.F.Y DamJeis iii. 766 With concern'd haste her 
thoughtful Looks she rais'd. s6n Sia T. Bsownb Lett, 
Friead xxii. ii88x> 143 To see the nein and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselvea lysa Steele Sped. No. 304 
f 4 Tiding him miide with a grave concerned countenance. 
s8oa Mar. Edgeworth Marat T. (t8x6) I. xv. tsS He was 

S reatly concerned. xBga Southey Hitt, Pea ins. tVar III. 
77 Tne more concerned spectators were not without fear, 
b. Used absol.f and hence formerly with pi, 

175s Macbnb Insurances I. 60 An Instance, .wherein the 
Concerned agreed that the Goods, .should be rated at first 
Cost. liiid. 1 . 236 Arbitrators were fixed upon. .Mr. N. M. 
for the Concerneds in the Prise. 

2. Concertted with Kin) drink or liquor \ having 
had too much to do with it ; the worse for liquor ; 
tilao simply concerned. Now vulgar or dial, (Cf. 
Concern v, 11 b.) 

1687 Afagd. CoiL 4- 7 at. II (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 71 Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to * the Lobster ' about eleven at night. . 
much concerned in drink, im Swirr Cook^maufs Let., 
Drunk or sober . . Not thut . . nis reverence was ever con- 
cern'd to my knowledge. 1731 IVeuiworth Papers 3 Aug. 
(1883^ 472, 1 had m.'ide a full resolution never to be concemM 
in liquor again. X75S £. Murray in Scats Mag, Aug. <1733) 
392/3 He thought the pannel was a little concernM with 
drink. IR H. Taylor Artevelde 11. iii. 3 (D.) 

She’s a light>skirts ! yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial. 30 
Cancerurd in Liauor. .one of the many expressions used in 
SuAsex to avoid the word * drunk 

3 . U. S. slang. Confounded, deuced. Also adv, 

184B-60 in Bartlett. 

Concernedly (k^lnsd'juedli), adv, [f. prec. b 
-r.T ^.1 In a concerned manner ; with concern. 

1654 E ARL Ossssy Parthenissa (1676^ 135 Udozia. .con- 
cernedly consider'd the generous Ventidius^s Picture, a 1674 
Clarendon (J.',They had mure positively and concernedly 
wedded his cause, Frogee ray. 104 Which mode, .the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, Ibat it 
was not to be endured. 

ConoemednOM (k^ns$'jnMn£«). [f. as prea 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being concerned ; con- 
cern. 

167s Howe Living 7 Vmr//r Wks. (1834) 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and Jealousy for the honour of religion. s686 
Horneck Cruci/. Jesus ix. 169 How shall I testifie my 
concernedness at the sufferings ot tlie Lord ? Barry 

Cordial /or Sin,desp. Soul ^iSoa) 33 The concernraness of 
eai.h party appeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

t Oonce*r]iear. Ohs. [f. Concern v. b -ebL] 
One who is concerned, or has to do with another. 

1639 Maynb City Match 1. i, He. .was enter'd Among the 
philosophical Madams ; was as great with them as their 
concerners. 1894 Whituxtk Zoatamia 117 Had Wives, 
Elder Brothers, tough Predecessors . . all which are con- 
demned in the wishes of their concemerv. 

tOonOe'niinif, vhl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec b 
•ING L] a. The taking of concern, b. Concern- 
ment ; relation, reference, c. A matter that con- 
cerns one ; a concern. 

1594 O. B. (title^f Questions of profitable and pteasant con- 
cemings, on the Display of vaine life. s6oa Shaes. //afu. 
III. iv. 191 'Twerego^ you let him know. For who.. Would 
from a Paddocke. .Such decre conoernings hide, ifipj — 
Meat, for M. 1. 1 . 57 We shall write to you. .and our con- 
cemings shall importune. 1^ Fuller Holy ^ Pr^, Si. 
11. iv. 6a Ibid, iv. viiL 374 One memorable act . . which 
though single in it seif, was plurall in the oonoerninga 
thereof. 

Conoarning ck^-mii)), ppl. a. [£ as prec, b 

-INO >.] 

1 . That is of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty, arch, 

1649 Jbr. Taylor Gt. Exemp, 11. xU. 157 When fasting is 
in order to greater and more ooncemingjiurposes, it puts 
on more rmigion. 1694 L'Eetramob Chat. / (r65S> 80 
The Lords bad a more concerning {nterest in the Piwoga- 
live. 166s More PhHes. iVrit. Pref. Ow. (1713) I, I could 
not conceal so concerning a TniCh. 1794 Rkmaeoson 
Cratulisan (1781) HI. xvU. 137 Lady L, spcBkiiig..on this 
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S99S Southey foam a/ Arc ix. 4S9 But oh I leaember 
ye. And in their geaeratioa let voitr sons Transaut to theirs 
the all-ooncemlng truth, step Hadoan Apod, Smee, L 
(1879) 7 Those, .soul-oonoeming doctrines. 

OoaOBVlliiig (k^s 5 .iniq}, /np. [Tbe pres, 
pple. of CoNCRRN V, in sense 2, used at hoigth 
without reference to any subject, and retaining its 
verbal object : cf. the smes, * a matter intimately 
concerning your friend \ * he made to me a com- 
munication concerning your friend *, ' I will com- 
municate with you concerning your friend *, where 
coHcsming is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the second transitional, 
* your fiirad * being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar use of regarding, touching : so mod.F. 
coneernant, iouchant. See also according to, during^ mot- 
s^ksiaading. pending, in which preposttiona, or preposi- 
tional phrases nave in different ways arisen out of participles.1 

1 . {introductory,') Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that concertt{s), (hat relates to, (But since 1600, 
at least, treated as in a.) 

a 1435 Rymxr Petdera IX. 918/1 In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th* Exercice of Governance. 1903*4 Ad 19 
Hen, VU, c. 35 | a All the evydences chartres and muiw- 
mentes concemync the premysses. 19x6 Piigr. Per/. (W. 
de W. X531) I b, The sentences of lUumyned doctours con- 
cemynge perfeccyon. 1568 Grakton Chron, II. 74 To en- 
quire out the matter concernyng them that weiw consentyng 
to Beckets death. 1599 Shaks. Hen, V, 1. I. 6 Some things 
of weight that taske our thoughts, concerning vs and France. 
160Z — 7 Vcw/. N. tv. ti. «4 What is the opinion of Pytha- 

5 onui concerning Wilde-fowleT i6a$ Bacon Ess,, t/mtyin 
^eiig. (Arb.> 423 We shall therefore speake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church, a 1694 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) 18 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity. 1769 Wilkes Carr. (2805) II. B04 As to all 
my proceedings here concerning the press. 

+ b. So concerning unto. Oos. 

1933 Palsqr. Ep. 3 Some tbyng. .in writyng. .concernyng 
unto this mater. 

2 . Where concerning does not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and becomes entirely pre- 
positional — Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to; about; of (as in quot. 1865). (Now 
rather formal and literary : perh. never colloquial.) 

1539 CovERUALE I Cor, xvL t Concemyngs [Timdalb of] 
the gadderynge that is made for the sayntea sMi — Old 
P'aith ix. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coining 
of John the BaptisL 1598 Shaks. Merry JV. 1. L tsB But 
that is not the question ; the question is concerning your 
marriage. 1611 Bible Matt. xvi. ix, 1 spake it not to you 
concerning bread. 1739 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
3^1, 1 asked him concerning the natives. 1753 Johnson 
Pamhler No. 193 P ix Every servant, .was examined con- 
cemins his departure. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, 
(1816) I. ix. 71 He will make no inquiries concerning you. 
iRn Southey in Q, Rev, XXVI 1 . » A point concerning 
which . . biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves. iSfk R. W. Dale few. Temple i. (1877)15 WhM 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

3 . The sense * as it concerns, as it relates to, as to* 
(L. quo-ad, quantum ad, F. qmnt d), was formerly 
expressed by concerning alone, but usually by as 
concerning. (Now, more usually as it concerns^ 
as concerns, as regards.) 

1599 in Strype Red. Mem. III. App. xllii. 130 That Christ 
was ordained, concerning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead . z6x z Bible Philipp, iii. 6 Ak touching tbe law, 
a Pharise ; concerning scale, persecuting the Cliurch ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is In the Law, blameless [Greek 
xard, Rhem. according to, Rerdsed as touching]. 1696 
Cowley Misc , Reason (X669) 37 When we trust Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not G(^ concerning Men. 

b. 1506*34 Tindalb Philipp, iii. 5 As concemynge the 
lawe, a pharisaye, and as concemynge ferventnes, 1 perse- 
cuted the congregation. z 50 Shakr L. L, L.\,\. aos The 
matter is to me, ur, as conceminjg louuenetta. s6si Bible 
Rom. lx. 5 Of whom as conceminff the flesh Christ cama 
1790 'T. Jkfperson Writ. 1x859) UI. 44> Uteir government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. s8s8 
COLBBROOKE Import. Col. Com, Its effect is perhaps, .over- 
rated, as ooQoeming the direct cost of wrought gooda 
t 4 . Concerning might formerly be followed by 
an infin., or by a subord. clause; concerning /or 
was used — *08 to*. Obs. 

1548 Udall. etc Erasm. Par. John 38 a, lohns disciples 
didenuye lesu, forasmuche as ccmcemyne be hjmiself was 
lately baptyaed of lohn, and had behauM nymself as though 
he had b^n his disciple . .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. 1960 P. Wmitenorwe ArU 0/ Warro 
(1573) 37 b, Coneeralng to leame how to handle the weapons. 
laid. 86 a. Concerning for other considrracions, had 
twoo principalL t6si Bible iSefr xiii. 34 Asoonceming that 
he raised him vp from the dead. 
tCoaOMTlliliglyf Odv. Obs, [f. the adj. -p 
-LT^.] In a manner that concerns or involves 


onceriL 

■dig Plmim Engiisk sj It will now bo found most con- 
smugly nocessary to looke at the present Army . . as the 
est mund-werk ofsafetY. tdss nAasoN Creed (z8so) si. 


t M i P lg I ••• W VMirw. , , 

-iirggR.] Iheqnflityofcoooemiof 

import ; bearing* MpmMtth. 

IT 1814 OoLEutm imIM, Eem (ntm HI. «o AWnfelb the 
l^owerj^^^j^em of ediich. *d< p iN ds on mm 

a, rare, [C. Coiranur sb, ^ 

-LB 88.1 Without con(3em ; absolutely unooneenied. 

1701 CtEEBE PmrsUa v. In ev*iy Thing tho Cowstef Na- 
ture still Keeps duly on, oonoernkm in ib Rond. 
ChNlOfmUMat (k^iS'mmdnt). [LCovotaiip. 

-P-IUNT.] 

tl« A matter oonoeinlng, or having relation tO| 
any person or thing ; a matter appertaining, Obs^ 
i6ao Guillim Hersdary vl vi, (1660) 417 Of whose t. 


tho 

Cprus 

with 0 »rar eiNic«rnHHinni %n lau oruer. le g f WHITUKR 
Zootomim A In Conoeniments of Physkk and thair own 
Health. 


1 2 . A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Obs. or arch, 
thaq-qt Feltham Retolvet 11. IxviL 393 He that minds his 
own . . and but seldom intrudes upon the concemmenu of 
others, a s66i Fuller Worthios (>840) HI. 388 , 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1741 
Watts Improv. Mind xiv. Wks. (18x3) 96 Those that have 
influence upon our everlasting concernments. 1167 Bush- 
NELL Mar. Use Dark Th. 194 'Ibe very highest concernments 
of his nature. 


8. An affair, bnsbess, concern. 


i6az Jar. 1 Let. in Rushw. Hist. Co//.(t659) !• 59 To pro- 
mote., our concernments with his Majesty. i66sDryden 
Wi/d GoEaut Pref., 1 do not tliink it mv Concernment to 
defend it. 1719 Watts Leigic 11. Ui. Introd.. In our civil con- 
cernments ; as well as in matters of learning. sBs§ Scorr 
Ta/tt q/ LandL Ser. 1. Introd., Men . . travelling on their 
concernments of business. 1199 TnoLLorB Bertrams II. eL 
163 He was now a man of many coocemmenta 1879 Mist 
Jackson ShnpsK Word,Sh.,Comsarmmemt,eonoanii busi- 
ness. * I toud 'im it wus no conssmment o' mine '. 


4 . The fact of concerning or having reference ; 
relation, bearing, applicauon, connexion. Com- 
monl V after 1/, as * a matter of public concernment ** 
t. e, that concerns the public. 

i6b8-63 H BYLIN Cosmogr, n. (s68e) 31 In any matters of 
Mrticular concernment. 1699 J. Arrowsmitu Chain 
Princ. 386 A message of very sad concernment. ti9S Br. 
Rochester Wicked Contriv. in Sded, HarL Mise, (*793) 
407 Mr. Dyve. .found nothing In them [letters] but matters 
or mvate concernment. 1694 Burthockib Ammu ixi Mind 
. . free from all concretion or concernment with matter. 
1844 Ld, Brougham Brit, Const, xix. § 5 (1862) 34s Crimes 
were thus regarded at matters of private concernment, with 
which the inured parties alone had to do. 1879 Whitmey 
Li/e Lang. x. bo6 The dstive is the case of general relation 
or concernment 


6 . The quality of conoeming or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, weight, moment. 

i^ Whitlock Zootomia 270 The number and concern- 
ment are leise than what are Iqjured by corrupted His- 
torians. 1679 PRNN Addr. Prat. 11. | 3 (1693) 90 No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weight or Concernment in these things. 1691 Netnis 
Prod, Disc. 184 Their own concernment and importance 
will be enough to recommend them. 1704 Nb^n P'est, ^ 
Fasts iv, Upon the account of both the certainty and the 
concernment of them (objects of faith]. 

b. esp, in the attrib. phrases, of concernment, of 
great, special, vital (etc.) concernment. 

164a Jeil Taylor Episc. (1647) sot The question here that 
is only of concemmont is. .by whom it was reserved. s666 
Lend, Gas, No. acA To take soma Hand of concernment in 
those Parts. 17x6 Skblvoceb Vey. round World lu. (1757) 
ao6 Posts of too much concernment for their capacities. 
1769 T. Hutchinson Hist, Col. Mass, ii. 330 Of great con- 
cernment, that the . . charter should be kept eafo. 1841*4 
Emerson Alir. Ser. 11. ii. 56 Secrets of hwhest conoenunent. 
187s Morlev Vottmire v. Matter of vkaTooncemroenL 

t6. A relation of bci^ objectively interested sVi 
any matter ; interest. To have (a) concernment : 
to be concerned or interested {in), Obs. 

1640 Br. Hall Epise.t, | r. x The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Churches. 1696 Jbanrs Mixi. SehoL 
Div. 100 Our concernment in the incarnation was farra 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur- 
mount oursT 1670 Marvell CF rr.Mfks. 1873*5 IL 300 , 1 
shall not neglect to give you notice of what is done among os, 
where you have so much concernment. 1601 T. HLoE] 
Acc. Hew luffent. 139 The King of England . . having . . 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea tnaa 
any ocher Prince or State. 

7 , A concerning oneself with or being coocemed 
in anything; interference. To have concernment 
with : to have to do with. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1843) And married a 
beautiful young Lady . . without any other appnfoatioo of 
her Father, or concernment in it, than eufferiiig him and 
hcrtocomeintohispresenceafter they were tEarried. 1676 
Collins an Kigaud Corr.Sci, Men(t 9 At) II, 454 , 1 offerM 
your tiact to divers bookseUers, who refused a eonoerament 
HI it. 1687 Towebsom Baptism 08 The works of men can 
have no concernment In it ilgsRusEm Mad. Pamt. IV. 
V. iv. I e The greatest men . . whom modem Europe has 
pmdu^ in coocemment with the arts. 1861 Tulloch Estg, 
Pmrit. I. L 58 The bcew-houie was mansged. .without any 
coneomment of Ui father ihmeln. 
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8 . A feeliDg of intereit, solicitude, anxiety, etc. 

Sir C. Cottrrbll (r. Cassamdrn i. 7 OtiMrving with 
BMVR Rttcntion aifiLC with more coDcernment. itfS4 Earl 
Orrxrv Parihenusa <1676; 713 Your Concernments for 
her Minfortunes will put e Period to them. 1693 AUm. 
Cnt, Tecktly 11. i<i4 The King of Poland testified to them a 
Rensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
FrairkitU (MS ) iii. 368 The supi^'d concernment of the 
Fiend For hi* revenge alone. 1855 Sinolrton FirgUll, 
186 If some concernment for a mother’s right Deep preys 
upon you. 

Concert (kF'nsait), sh, [a. ¥. concert { 16th c.), ad 
It. concerto concert, harmony, f. coneertare to CoN- 
OBBT. At its first adoption this word was con- 
founded with the earlier word Conuobt, which was 
constantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later ; e.g. 

1611 CoTOR., Concert de Musique^ a consort of Musicke.] 

1 . Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise ; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordance, harmony. 
fi^'i 793 see Comsort 3.] 

1665 Kvrlvn (1857)111. 161 Wc have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French naivete ^ ennuit 
bizarre^ c0H(,ert . Aet us therefore . . make as many of the'%e 
do homage as are like to prove good citiiens. i6tt Tkmple 
Let. h'ki. (lyji) 11 . 86 He. .press’d us to a Concert for the 
Defence of 1 landers. 1717 De Foe Syet. Magic 11. vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. S777 Koberthon Hist, Anter, 
1 . IV. 34a They act together from instinct, .rather than from 
any formal concert. 1814 Chalmers Evid, Ckr, Eevei. i. 
13 The total want of . . concert or collusion. 1884 Times 
10 Oct. 3/3 Is there a perfect European Concert 1 
b. esp, in phrase in concert civitii). 

[1634-1793 see Consort a b.J 

171a Addison Sped. No. 487. f 10 When she [the Soul] 
opiates more in concert with the Body. 177a Priestley 
/««/, Relig;, (176a) 1. 3^ llicy did not write iu concert. 
1844 I'hiri.wall Greece y\\\. Ixv. 360 I'he envoys did not 
act in concert with one another, i860 Tyndall GUu, 1. vti. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days. 

o. fg. Agreement, harmony, orderly union or 
combination (of things'. (Influenced by a, a b.) 

1796 H. Hunteb tr. St,- Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1709) 11 . a8 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies ofvarious 
kinds .. F^very particular Work of Nature presente. .harmo- 
nies, consonances, contrasts ; and forms a real concert. 

f 2 . Accordance of voices or instruments ; har- 
monious combination of sounds produced by a 
number of performers singing or playing together. 
'1886-1710 see Consort 3, 3 b.] 1^4 Lend. Goa. No. 
>1 Feb. 4 A rare concert of tour Trumpets Marine, never 
lard of before in England . . Every concert shall continue 
one hour. S7 |r Lbdiard Seikos 11 . viii. 184 I'he prayers. . 
are then sung in a concert of voices and instruments. 1770 
Geutl. Mag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
of one and the same tone, but sung by different voices. 

b. transf, tend Jig. Any combination of voices 
or sounds. (Now often viewed as fig, from 4. ) 

I7jrt Johnson Idler No. 8 F la A sudden concert of terrific 
vociferation. 1803 Southey Madoc in Ant. xi, The wood- 
man’s measured stroke, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow.. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas. i86a Sala 
Seven Sons 1 . vi. 130 They sobbed in concert till the vehicle 
stopped. 1874 Bryant Among the Trees 61 'I'he linden in 
the fervors of July, Hums with a louder concert. 

f 0. A piece of music for several instruments ; 
bConokbto (in the harlier sense). Obs. 


1730-6 Bailey (foUo\ Consort , better Concert, (in Musick) 
a Piece that consists of 3 or more parts. 
t 3 . A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Obs. 
[1606-1704 see Consort 4. ] 1717 De Foe Hist. Appar. xiy. 
353 A concert of angels made most excellent music at his 
grave, 1743 Tindai. Sapm's Hist. Eng. 11 . 669 I'he Queen 
. . wanting a Bass to her concert. 

4. A mui'ical performance (usually of a series of 
separate pieces') in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ; » Consort 5 . 

[1671-1774 see Consort 5, and 1674 in a above.] 
1689/W Gam. No. 3496/4 I'he Concerts of Musick that 
were held in Bow-street and in York-Buildings, are now 
joyn'd together. 1740 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. HI. 
IX. 17, 1 am invited, .to dinner, which is to be follovied by 
a concert and a ball. 1768 Sterne Sent, youru , 'The 
Translation, 1 was going . . to Martini's concert at Milan. 
185$ Db Q utNCEVin Page L(/e (1^77)11. xviii. 97 On two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

Cats' concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling ; any 
hideous combination of voices ; Dutch concert, * where each 
performer plays a different tune *. Slang Diet. 1 1864 1 1 a8. 

6. Comb, as concert-bill (cf. play-bill), -giver, 
-music, -piece ; oonoert-grand {colloq.\ a grand 
piano of powerful and brilliant tone suitable for 
concerts ; oonoert-pitoh, * a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect * (Grove Diet. Mus.) ; also fig. ; 
oonoert-room, a large room used for concerts. 
c 181S Jane Austbm Persuas. (18^3) 11 . viii. 379 They all bad 
a *concert bill between them. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bot (1850) 
048/3 Whenever a Juggler, or waxwork roan, or ^concert 
giver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit, Pkit. 

Trans. LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to Rngltsh *con- 
sort pitch. 1819 Pantolflgia, C onceri pitch implies that . . tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be used 
in concert. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit, Foxes 115 If a piano is 
tuned to exact concert pitch, the maiority of voices must 
fhn below it. 1888 Buroom la Good Men 1 L v. 47 Screw- 
ing; np to * concert pitch*, .men whose traditions were but 
and unsatisfactory. 1799 Southey Ballads, St. Guaiherto 


1 3 Then had not Waatminstar, tha honaa of God, Served 
for a *conceit-room« s886 Pall Mall G. 9 June V* 
cert-room music must bow to concert-room ti^itione. 
Conceit (k|hi 83 ’it), p. [ad. F. cotuerte-r{ii3X\i c.), 
ad. It. coneertare to proportion or accord together, to 
agree or tune togetW, to ping or piny in concert. 

The Italian is identified by Dies with L. coneertare intr., 
to contend tealoutly, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably come about through an interm^iate 

* argue out, settle by debate,* whence * come to terms, ar- 
range terms'; but evidence is wanting. Florio Iull in i6tli c. 
It., coHserto, coneertare, as parallel forms of concerto, 
coneertare ; these (if real words) point to L. ^conseridre 
freq. of conserfre * to Join or fit together, connect ' ; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spanish etymologists for Sp. 
eoneerlar which has among other senses * to mend a thing 
broken*. But here the pnonetlc change is unexplained. 
Already in z6th c. 1 l concerto was associated in the musical 
sense with concento (Concent); Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concento. Hence a con- 
jecture that concerto, coneertare were perversions of con- 
serto,ccHiertare, under the influence of concento : but what 
then of Sp. concertar^ 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., in 1598 ; app.not other- 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly a century later.] 
fl. trans. To bring to agreement or unity; to 
unite. Obs, 

1398 Barret Tkeor. tl^arres 11. i. aa When as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldierK], he is to referre them ouer 
vnto his Captaine. 1696 HrookmouiiE ’Temple Open, a 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2 . To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement. 

. *«94 Moles WORTH Acc. Deft mark (ed. 3) 47 A Design 
before concerted . . between him and the Bishops. ITZO 
Swift Lett. <1767) 111 . 35, I have been walking, and.. 
Concerting where to see Mr. Harley. i7a3 Dk For yov, 
round lyortd (1840) ac^ We began to concert measures for 
his coming on board with secrecy. 1836 1 'hirlwall Greece 
11. ai The insurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
concerted. 

b. Gf a single person : To plan, devise, arrange. 
171a Hearnk Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 498, I must 
now concert matters about yt* AfTair. 1878 Boaw. Smith 
Carthage 433 He could, .concert hU measures against any 
state. 

O. intr. To arrange a matter by agreement with 
some one ; to form plans. T Obs. 

SJ07 F'seind Peierbortno's Cond. 174 You may concert in 
every thing, with Prince Henry. 1786 T. J efferson lb rit. 
(18591 I’ 5^7 gentlemen with whom we had bei'ore con- 
certed. zMi BaswEi.L Johnson a June an. 1781, I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away. 1796 
Nelson to July in Nicolas D/z/. (1845' II. ao8 We concerted 
on the most proper methods for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy*s instructions. 

d. intr. To sing or play in concert, rare. 

18x7 PoLLOK Course T. vii. The thrush Concerting with 
the lark that hymned on high. 1879 [see Concekting]. 

4 . Mus. {jtrans.') To arrange in paits. Knonce-use 
from CONCKRTKD a, q. v.) 

1884 G. Moorp. Mummer's lVife<iBB7) 160 fl do not know] 
whether 1 ought to concert that first number . . or have it 
sung in unison. 

tll. 6. [L. coneertare.'] To dispute (a state- 
ment, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1689 Apol. Failures Walker* s Acc. 11 Though Mr. 
Walker might modestly concert the 'I'ruth of those Pas- 
sages. .yet might he at no hand dispute inserting ’em, 

II Gonoei^ante (k^tjerta nt^), sb. and a Mns. 
[It. ])pl. a. from coneertare to accord or tune to- 
gether.] (Sec quot, 1 880.) 

»30-6 Baiiky Concert ante ^in Musick Books') sig- 

nifies thoiie Part.* of a Piece of Musick that play throughout 
the whole, to distinguish them from those that play only in 
some parts. 1791 GentL Mag. LX I. 11. 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleycl. s88o Prout in 
Grove Diet, A! us. 1 . 386 C'rNirrr/aw/r (lial.'. In the l.ist 
century this name was given to a piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for solo instruments, and also to 
compositions for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
..In the present day the word is chiefly used as an adjec- 
tive, prominent solo instrumental parts neing spoken of as 

* concertante parts *, and a work being said to l>e * in the 
concertante style * when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the powers of the performers. s88z Sir 
J. Benedict Ireber 7a Bouebet. play^ Weber's concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

t Conoerta'tion. Obs. [ad. L. cottcei tdtibn- 
em, n. ol action f. coneertare to istrivc, contend, or 
di-pute together, f. con- + certdre to contend.] 
Contention ; disputation. 

1309 Barclay (1570) 339 A concertation or 

Btnuing betweene venue and voluptuositie. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marccli. xxix. ii. 361 note. The fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the gods. s6s8 Bp Hall Oid Relig. 38 A 
great concertation amongst Diuinea, what should oee the 
fonnall cause of our lustificalion. 1664 H. Mork Apol. 
Pref., An amicable Concenation. 1677 (xale Crt. Gentiles 
II. III. 19 A curiose, jejune concertation. 

t Conce'rtatlve, a, Obs.^^ [ad. L. cancer td- 
tiV'Us : see prec, and -IVE.] 

1730-6 Bailey Tolio), CiFNcrr/a/iW, contentious. [Hence 
in Johnson and mod. Diets.) 

Concerted (k^lbsd ppl a. [f. Concert c/.] 

1 . Arranged by mutual agreement ; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged ; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 

1716 Addison Freeholder No. 6 <Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods. 17x7 De For Syst. Magu 1. vi. 149 These 
people have certain concerted terms, .upon repeating which 
he [the Devil] is to iqipear. 1814 Stott Weev. xxv, ’The 
whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 


COVCOBaSIBIA 

every member of the WaverkylhmilyB sHe TmoAU GAsg, 
II. X* e76 A oonceited ■ieiuU was then made* 

2 . Mus. Arranged in pam for a number of voicet 
or instmmenta 

1634 Easl Mount Edoncumik Mus. Remin. (ed. 4^ p. 104 
The inferior singers never joined in any concerted piece. 

H. SncNCBR Illustr. Undo. Progr, 433 Concerted 
pieces need interepersing with solos. 

‘f OOMOerteeT. Obs. Also oonsoTtier. [f. 
Concert sb. + -esr*] One who playa in a * concert ’ 
(lee CoNOEBT sb. 2) ; a performer of concerted music. 

1718 North Mem, Musick (1846) 77 The consortien, 
wherever they went . . were called Minstrels. « 1734 — 
Littes II. ao5 His lordship had not been long master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned composer. 

Conoarter (k/nsc’Jtai). One who concerts. 
1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 1. ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerier of it. 

CoiL 06 rti]ia (kpnsajtf'nd). [f. Concert, with 
fern, ending -ina, as in seraphina, etc.] A port- 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1839, consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
each eim, i^hich on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallic reeds. 

(Oficn improperly applied to inferior instruments of nimilar 
nature, as the accordion, which has a single keyboard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and comprcMing the bellows.) 

1837 Muttcai World la May V. 135 Master Refondi's 
performance on the Concertina at several concerts lately 
ha* made a sensation. 1844 Wheatstone Sped/. Patent 
No. 10,041, p a lliis musical instrument has since [date of 
patent in iBap] been termed the concertina. 1834 lUust, 
Loud, Neevs ag July 99/3 Concertinas of a new description . • 
the same as those supplied to Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. 
Richard Blajgrove, and other eminent Professors of this 
fashionable instrument. 1889 Pall Mall G. a Feb. 3/z 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kindf but simply a double accordion . . capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of sounds. 

Hence Oonoartliilflt, a player on the concertina. 
s88o Daily Tel 7 Sept., The concertinist is . . the best 
masthead man of the fleet. 

Concerting (k^nsd*Jtiq), vhl, sh. [f. Con- 
cert V, k -jnoL] The action of the verb Con- 
cert, a. V. ; in quot., Singing or playing in conceit. 

1879 Howells L. Aroostook 146 I'he sound of their con- 
certing often filled the ship. 

II Concertino (kuntjertr -np). Mus. [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of cofuerto.] A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorler. 

1880 Prout in Grove Diet, Mus. I. 387 The concertino is 
less restricted in form than the concerto ; it may be in three 
short movements . . but it more often consists of one rather 
long movement. 

t ConoeTtlon. Obs. rare^K 

Z74R Young AV 'Tk. ix. 142a What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, sire ! C^oncertiuii of design, bow e.\qui»ite I 
[So the first and most edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the wnrd is explained as = 'contrivance*. If 
BO, It is irregularly formed from concert \h , ; but some edd., 

e. g. one of 1751, have consertion (cf. L. consertio joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conception.} 

Concertize (Kp'nsojtdiz), v. ttmee-wd. inlr. 
To sing or play in concert, make a concert, {collog.) 

1883 G. H. Houghton in Harped s Mag. Apr. fiqs/i 
Loads of pigs and geese . . * concertizing * horribly. s8i88 
Pall Mall iT. ai Feb. 4/a, ' 1 cannot concertize any more. 

1 am tired.' So says little Hofmann. 1889 Ibid. 5 Nov. a/i 
Rubinstein, after some years of concert iriiig. 

Conce*rtment. ra? e. [see -ment.J The action 
of concerting, 
iflkfi W’orcertkr cites Pollok. 

II Concerto (k^ntjc’rt^i, k/ 3 bs§*Jttf). Mus. fltal ; 
the original word whence P*r. and Eng. Concert.] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by oichestra ; now al- 
most always in three movements. (Formerly a])- 
plied moie widely to various compositions ior a 
number of instninients.) 

Z730 A. Malcolm Treat, Musick 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 176B Emtick London IV. 447 Several . .songs are 
performed, with sonatas or concertos Ivetween each. 1843 
£. HolmKs A/tfsar/ 353 He kept closely within the. limit 
and signification of the term concerto, aa a piece of com- 
bination for instruments, with a principal part for one. t88o 
Prout in Grove Dt’c*/. Mus. s.v., The example of Beethoven 
in his Eh concerto led. .to the disuse of the. .cadenza, 
t ConoO'M. Obs, [ad L. conressits concession, 

f. concess-, ppl. stem of conceding -» Concession. 

C1373 Fulke Cof/ut. Doct. Purgatory {:ii77)t^ Now 

will 1 dispute of your conceaaes and graunts. 

tConce'BSary. Obs, rare-K [ad. L. tyne 
*c(mcessdri-us, f, concess - ; see prec. and -ABi 1 .] 
One to whom a concession is made. 

1660 [see Concebsor]. 

t Conoessa'tioil. Obs-^ [ad. concesslL- 
tibn-em, n. of action f. concessare to delay, desist] 
1603 CocKERAM, ConcessatioH, loytering. 

Ooncezsible (k^nse’sib'l), a. [ad. L- type 
*coHcessibil-is, f. concess - : see Concbbrion and 
-JBLB .1 That con be conceded. 

1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy ix. xxiii, It was built upon one 
of the most concesaible poRtulatuma in Nature. 184R Car- 
lyle Cauiw«M//(i87i >11. 1 4a Hieir claim.. WRS just, .though 
full of Intricacy ; difficult to render clear and concesaible. 
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OoMMMloa f*. F. tmtutkm 

(i£th 0.), «r ad. L. n. of actfaw f. 

p|d. Mem of to Comnoa.] 

L The aetioB of eoaoedhm, jrielding, w gtaating 
(anjthing aaked or tegniied). 

1647 Cla«bicoon Htat, R^, 1. (1643^1 By hiii eoneMnlbn 
Df thtt violent pution hU hi|^oeM wei tnuwported with. 
B<Ss Hoeus CevU ^ Spc, xvL a§» The Right whereby the 
Kmgi did rule, wei founded in the very conoeMioik of the 
People. atdTO Hals Cwtim, Lmtir Eng, (J.s The ooncee- 
lion of these cbertere wu in a parliamentaiy way. itSo 
Burkb S^, 3 H»M Wks. III. 371 When . . I wished you to 
concede to Amerlcat at a time when she prayed conceuion 
at our feet 1876 Moslby l/nht, S«rm, v. 114 la this 
country , . civil war has been forestalled by opportune con« 
cession. 1887 Daify Niwt aa Nov. s/H At MarlC'lane there 
was a lack or demand, and . . to have forced business some 
concession would have been necessary. 

b. (with //.) An act of conceding ; a grant 
161 X CoTca., Conetithn^ a concession, grant, or granting. 
S647 Clasbndon Hiti, Red. 1. 1x843) s/s New Concessions, 
which would create new Difficulties* 17M Rosbbtson 
//» f. Scfft. 1 . 11. 145 Liberal concessions in Mhalf of their 
religion. 1863 Bright S/.^ America so Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as 1 believe concessions to evil always 
do fail. 

2 . Admission of a point claimed in ar^ment ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or Justice of a 
proposition or idea. 

In Rhet.t the surrender by a disputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in order to ground a fresh argument 
thereon, or to clear the way for one of greater iin{^rtance. 

i6e8 T. Spbncrs 043 The Apostle Paul. .U content 

to yeeld his accusers^ that, he was rude in speech . .The 
drst is true by concession onely ; not in the thing : for his 
^ech was excellent. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pteud, £/. 49 
He [Satan] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 1777 Pribstlsv 
Matt, Spir. < 178a) 1 . xvii. ao^ The atheists ol the age have 
been described as triumphing in my coticessions. 1874 Koav 
Lat. Grant, | 1695 I'he indicatives, licebtt, often 

introduce a concession. S878 Browning Ea SaisioM 61, 1 
double my concession : grant, along with new life sure, 
This same law. 

d. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling jjower. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Coticwicn, sufferance, leave, or 
pardon ; a Grant. x66o R. Coke Power 4> Snoj. 73 And 
so. .their estates, which are nothing but coiicesslons origin- 
ally from the Crown. 1777 Robbrison //ist. Atner. <1783) 
II. ai8 In this service he . . received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians. s868 E. Edwards KaUigh 1 . vi. 95 
To all those, .large concessions of land wera made. 

b. A piece of land or territory so allotted. 

. J-A AYLOR U/per Canada 98 Property, in Canada, 

is divided by what is called concessions, .Between the con- 
cessions there are roads, called concession roads. 1883 
Pail Mali ( 7 . 14 Sept 7/1 [In^ Canton] a furious mob 
surrounded the concession, howling and threatening the 
destruction of all within it 

4 . A right or privilege grant'^d by government 
to an individual or company. [F. concessim.] 

1856 Rdin. RnK Jan. 364 (L.)The execution of the [Sues] 
canal.. A Frenchman has obtained the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

II ConoeMionaire. •oniudxe (koAKNonf-r). 

[F- concessionnaire^ f, concession + -aire repr. L. 
•dnttSf Kng. -auy.] A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or privilege. 

xfdiaSai, XIV. a/a Yesterday it was the Southern 
railwi^s that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
1884 CotiUmp. Rex*. Mar. 405 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certain amount for every Kilometre completed. 

ConoeUBionary (k^nsc’Jm&ii), a. and sb. [f. 
CoNORfiiSioN + -ABV. Cf. prcc.] A. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Concessionary^ by way of Grant or 
Allowance. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy iii. v. Those are 
Concessional, not Conservative principles. 1883 Pali 
Mall G. to Oct. 6/a The concessionary company. 

B. sb. = CONCfiSSIONAlBlC. 

1688 Ca/N/. Jaeger* s hb'ootten System Tit 1 e-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries for Great Britain and the British Possessions. 

Conoe'BBioner. (U.S.) prcc. sb. 
ConoeBBionist (k^nse pnist). [f. as prec. + 
-I8T.] One who advocates concession. 

i8a8 South BY Ess, Mor, tfr Polit, (183 a) II. 354 How, 
then, may this be effected? By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

ConOBBBive (k^nsc*siv), a. and sb, [ad. L. 
concesstv us, f. concess - : see Conceshion and -ive.] 

A. ckij, 1 . Of the nature of or tending to con- 
cession. 

1876 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev, June 133 The 
Leben ^tsn came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
everything concessive and irenical. 

2 . Gt am. Expressive of concession. 

17XX J. Greenwood Rng, Gram. z6a Conjunctions. .Con- 
oessivc, Declarative, etc. 1763 W. Ward Ess. Grata, 927 
Adversative, or concessive, conjunctions. 1874 Roby Eat, 
Cram, | xsSa Often called csucssshfs sentences, in which 
an action is directed to be taken for granted, in order that 
discusslun may be concentrated on the consequences. 

B. sb. Gram. A concessive particle, clause, etc. 
1765 Ward Gram. 436 Adversatives or Concessives. 
Hence Ooaoo'Mively adv.^ OonM'wiirMMM. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Fund, Ep. vii. x. 357 Receiving 

that affirmatively which was but concesRively dellverad. 
1887 J. K. Illingworth in Coaismp, Rett, Dec. 897 A con- 
cessiveness of temper and a thoroughneM of treatmentt 
which leave little to be deeired. 


OOUMBMT (l^!liie*88i). f»nr* t8gant«ii, f. L» 
stem ggnms * : see CORWiiOB tad -os. Cf. moA 


l^,caHeesstmt^ Oae who eoAoedet. 

1660 R. Shbeimham itit^*sS 9 tprtm, Atmtod viL (i68e) 
64 (However) anthority begianted by the Conoaiaor to the 
Conceesery. 1888 EUsekm, . 8M An eeger recipient of 

ffivour from hoUi ei^ and ngradging oaoomar 10 either, 
f CtoaUB'BBOI^r B. Om, rant, [£ 88 prec. 4 - 


-OBT.] -COBOBBSITB 1 . 

iM Taarr Comm, tnko exU. 68-9 Christ's iiiewer is 
pertly reprehenaory. partly conGossory. 1660 Jsa. Tavloe 
Dn^t, Dnbit, in. UL role iv. 1 8 Tbieae laws are not pro* 
hibftive but eonoesaorv. 

Ck>noeaBUiirb!^ form of CovsESsas, 
OonoottiBm (k«ntje*ttix’m). [f. next-f-ZiM.] 
Ufe of or fondness for cmcotti in literature. 


x6S4 RrasoPsMmg, XLIX. 140 Some ertlfidal and Byaan- 
tine despotism, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
poetry stereotyped concettism. 1I39 Kingslsv Plays 0 
Puritans (18731 64 If mere concettism be a part of poetry, 
Quarles Is as great a poet as Cowley or GeorM Herbert 

II Concetto (knntje'tto). PI. -ttC [It. I— L. 
cencepium; see Coif ckjt ,2 * Conceit jA Siaterm 
originally proper to Italian literature. 

*737 Common Ssnss (1738) I. B3 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
Luxuriancies of Fancy. «i7^CHSSTERr.(T. »,The shepherds 
have their concstii% and their antitheses. Kingsley A . 
Smith 6> A, Pops Misc. I. 376 Let . . the concsiti (b^ as 
fanciful and far-fetched as poesihle. 1873 Svmonds Grk, 
Posts X. 334 In the later Greek literature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite concstti, 

Oonoeve, -oeyve. ConoeytCe, obs. ff. Con- 
ceive, Conceit. 

t Conoeytate. Obs, rare-K [(. conceyt^la, 
conceft-us conceived, pregnant + -ate.] Pregnancy. 

c 14M TownsUy Mysi. 75 And this is, who wylle Mte, The 
sext monethe of nyr conceytate. That geld is cald. 

Conch (kpgk). [ad. L. concha bivalve shell, a. 
Gr. /riSyrq mussel or cockle, shell-like cavity, etc. 
Cf. It. cotica^ Pr. conca^ concha, Sp, and Pg. concha^ 
F. conque (i 6 th c.), formerly also conche. The 
earlier Eng. form was perh. conche% pi. conches, 
from Fr. : some still pronounce kpnj, kp’njez. In L. 
the name was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton's trumpet, etc., 
and these senses passed into the modern langs.] 

1 . A shell-fish : originally a bivalve such as the 
mussel or oyster ; in later times more frequently a 
large gastropod, esp. Sirombus gigas, 

[1398 Trevisa / lar/A Ds P, R, xtit. xxvi, fi49S> 464 A 1 
that fyxshe wyth the shalleR ben callyd Conche and Con- 
chillia.] c igao Andrew Nobis Ly/t in Babees Bk. sja As 
the mone growth or waneth, so be the conches or muscles 
fulle or nat full, but smale, & there be many surtes of conches 
or musclys, but the best be they that haue the perles in. 
1707 Slqanb Jamaica 1 . p. xvii. Turtle feed on conches or 
sliell fish. 1730 G. HucHKt Barbadoet 275 The cunchs are 
often seen to feed upon them. 178s P.H.. Bruce Msm, 
Xii. 424 Their shell-fish are conqoes, perriwinkles, etc. 1833 
Kirby Hob, ^ Inst, A mm. 1 . ix. 896 Helmets, Rock-shells, 
Strombs, and other conchs. 

2 . The shell of a mollusc ; es^. the spiral shell 
of any of the laiger gastropods. 

*774 J* Bryant Mytkol. 1 . 40s llie conchs of the sea, which 
eve^ strand afforded. 1775 White in Phil. Trans. LXV, 
963 The owner . . furnished the brinnr with a large shell 
or conch, a 2844 Campbell Posms.yiswfr. St, Leonard's 
04 'I'he corat-groves— the shores of conen and pearL 1863 
Wynter Subtle Brains, 'The domicile he [the hermit crabj 
generally prefers is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 

8 . Such a shell used as an instrument of call. 


as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
esp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 
the Tritons as a trumpet. 

S76a J. Grainger Sugar Cans iv. 163 What time the conch 
or Dell resounda 178^ Cook's P’oy, (1790) VI. 1991 We heard 
cohehs blowing in various parts of the coast. 179s E. Dar- 
w'in Bot. Card. I. 63 Emerging Tritons . . Sound their loud 
conchs. xBa8 W. Irving Columbus (1B49) HI. 73 They 
brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle. 1870 Dasbnt Annals 1 . 63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 1873 
Svmonds Grk. Posts x. 336 1 'ritons . . sounding a marriage 
song on their iong-windtng conchs. 

4 . An ancibnt Roman vessel [L. concha], used 
for oil, salt, etc. Also^f . 

1839 Lanoor fPiipT/affNa Wks. 1846 II. 348 To fill the conch 
Of song up to the brim. x86o 'T. Martin Horace 75 Let 
rich ointments flow From amplest conchs. 

6. Archil, The domed roof of a semicircular 
apse ; also, tbie apse as a whole, 

1849 Freeman Archil. 176 lliere are no smaller cupolaa 
or conchs. 1833 Mii.man Lat. Chr, (1864) IX. xiv, viii. 378 
The space between the end of the Nave and the conch or 
apse. t86i Berbsf. Hope Eng. Catksdr, 19M C. v, 154 
Ine conch of the apse displayed the gigantic, .effigy of the 
Saviour iu jui^ment. 1864 in WaasTBa. 

0 . Anal, The extern^ ear ; « Conoha 4 a. 


1836 Todd Cyc/. Anat. I. 598/a In most of the insectivorous 
Bats the coach of the ear is enormously larm. 1^7 Youatt 
Horse vL laa This cartilage, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligamenta 

7 . A locafnickname for the lower class of inhabi- 


tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from 
their extensive use of conchs aa food. (Also written 
conk.') 

8. Comb, conoh-alkeU sense 2, 5 ; also conch- 
Irumpel ; conch-like adj., etc. 



i%7 DAMnta vky, (iM t m tea 
the woods In the day tune, and at lu, 
■oiiiiditwofaCoaeh*ilieU. tfofSnoAiqi 
The swIdo eome homo every evenliif. .A 
a eoBoh shall. 1800 Mar. XooBWoini 
Wks. (1831) 140 The oonch-shell sounded .. 

to work, il^ J. Bvtum 40 Kmpv As ffemZemL 
The lim oonoh shell, wh&M was thebr war tr — ^ 
Lady Bsaesey The Trades 303 They gnvo 1 
^kliM*,* queen*, and * oommoo^ eOnon aheiis. 

iMa Bmoel Afar. Am, Nat, 78 The oonohri 
in Hifidooitun senkh— an lAstmmeiit , • of b 

i88g EcHoMogiot FeEgThe apse with its o 

ll Oonoll* Also fin oenstt 8) 

[L. concha, It. conca i see prec.] 
fl. sSooi, A shell ; a bivuve mollusc; 
t, 8. Obs, 


Comm 



2 . Archil, arCoNOH ^ ; also, a coved ceiling. 
1613-39 1 . Jones in Leont Palladio's A rekit, (174s) 1 . 39 
The manner of Arches are . . Rotonda, a Lunette, and a 
Conca. 183B Cell Pompsiana 1 . vi. 103 The walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas or coves red. 1^13 RusKiM 
Stones yen, 11 . iiL 1 14 The apse is roofed ^ a concha or 
semi -dome. 1873 Parker Gloss, Arekii,, Concha, name 
applied to the apse from the shell-like shape of the vault, 

o. An ancient Roman vessel shap^ like a shell ; 

Conor 4. 

s6. . Evelyn Mem. (*857) 1 . 109 I'he admirable figure of 
Marforius, casting water into a most ample concha. 

4 . Anat. and Zool, a. The central concavity of the 
external ear, which communicates with the auditory 
meatus ; sometimes used for the whole external ear. 

i6i3 Phil. Trans. Xlll. 059 That part of the Ear which 
we call the Concha from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a snail-shell. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kemcyi, Concha . . In 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity mr Hollow of the Inner 
part of the Ear. 184s £. Wilson ^no/. Vads Mec. 461 The 
large central space to which all the channels converge is 
the concha. t866 Huxley Phys, vUl. 1x869) 933 The outer 
extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by the 
concha or external ear . . The concha can be moved in various 
directions by musclee, 

b. Another term for the vuh*a. [So in L.] 
s8s5 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med, 33 The . . concha or fossa 
navicularis. .contains within its precincts the clitoris, etc. 

o. Anv one of the three turbinated bones of the 


nose (tc. inferior^ media, superior), 
d. A depression enclosed by a circle of feathers, 
surrounding the eye in some birds. 

X834 R. Mudie Brit. Birds (x84z) 1 . too pThe eyes of the 
harrier] are provided with a concha, or circle of feathers, 
radiating from the orbit. 1874 Wood Nat, Hist, 978. 

Oonena, obs. f. KuNKUit. 

Ooliolubte (.kp'qkFit), a, [f. L. concha •¥ 

*next; also -Conohivqbm. 

Conohed (kp'qked, kpijkt), ppl, a . [f. Conoh ^ 
-ED^.] Having or furnished with a conch (in 
various senses : see the sb. ). 

X834 Ainsworth Rookwood 1. Iv, Its conched water god. 
1840 > RICHARD Nat. Hist, Man 39 Very long ears, conmied 
upon the back. 1843 Petrie Arc/. Archit. Irel, 11. | 3, 16a 
Tue conched semicircular absis at the east end. 


Conohifer (kp qkifjj). Zool. [mod. f. L. concha 
(bivalve) shell + ^fer bearing j in F. conchijbre.] 
A bivalve mollusc of the class Conchifera. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat, 1 . 695/a The family of monom)'!^ 
CoDchiters. 1847 Anstbd Anc, World iv. 55 The brachio- 
pods. .were, .superseded, .by the higher conchifers. 

II ConoUfen (kpqki*fSr&), sh. pi, Zool, fmod 
h., neuter plural of prec.] A division of Molluscs, 
the Lamellibranchiata or ordinary bivalves, as the 
Oyster, etc. As originally constituted by Lamai ck, 
it included also the Bracniopoda. 

By Gegenbaur used to include also the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the Placophora or Chitons. 

i8a8 Stark Elcm. Nat, Hist, 1 1 . 73 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral disk or foot like many of the Mollusca. 
1831 Richardson Geol, viiu 333 The Conchifera are all en- 
closed in bivalved shells articulated together in a hinge-like 
manner . . the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body ; a position the reverse of that of the 
brachiopods, where one valve is dorsal and the other ventral. 
*634 WwowAHD Mollusca (1856) 47 The dextral valve of 
the conchifera. 

ConohiferOtUi (kpiQki'fSros), a. [f. as prec. 4- 

-OUB.] 

1 . Producing a shell, shell-benring ; sometimes 
spec, belonging to the Conchifera ; bivalve. 

Z033 Lvell Princ. GeoL III. 930 [Cypris] moults its In- 
teguments annually, which the conchiferous molluxcs do 
not. ste Todd Cycl. Anat. 11 . 38^3 In all the oonchi- 
ferous Gasteropods. 1853 Lvtton My Novel 11. it. Peri- 
winkles, Blackamoor’s teeth,, and other specimens of the 
conchiferous Ingenuity of Nature. 

2 . Geol. Characterized by the presence of shells. 
1830 Lybll Princ. Geol. 1 . 1 w When our oldest oonchi- 

ferous rocks were produced, Phillips Rivers Yorkth, 
iv. 136 This is also a shelly series, and is so feet thick. .The 
strata of these richly conchiferous beds. 

Conohiform (ky'^kifilim), a, rare^^. Shell- 
shaped. In mod. Diets. 

Conohinine- Chem, [transp. of cmchonine.] 
A synonym of QuiNiDiNi. ^ Oo&oUTuunlM » 
QuiNroAMiNl. 
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l%i is Witm DM. CJhm, M iMa Sj^ Ste. 

Lut. ii V., Tb* concUnio of Hoai7 aad Doloodn io fn. 
biiUjr cinchontdiiib 

Ooao]liolil& (k/n^kai'^lin). C^€m, [f. L. tmuha 
shell 'f *ol- dimitinlive -f -iv.] The ot^^snic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscsj closely allied to 
Keratin. 

a%o Rolukstow Auim. I 4 ft Inirod. 89 A Hgid Mipporl 
of conchioHn. iM Koixasroif ft Jackson Anim, L(/k ia6 
Tlio DAcre ooniiAts of sltemating huBcUe of conchtolin, and 
of coDChiolin containing cakareout depoiitf 
tCoaollita l^k^ Qkait). Ods, [ad.'Gr. aoTx^^Tf 
(JdSot) shelly stone, a ^elly marble ; see -im] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fosdl shell. 

1S77 Plot OjJIfrdtm, too ' 11 m Conchitas or Cockla-itonM 
found in thi« County. 1693 Uf>. N icolsom Let. to Mr, Lkwyd 
('i'.it Wc have a bard gray limestone or marble, which is 
full of conchites. tjff Hoslasb Nat, Hut, Cerme. 979 
Fossil shells such as pectunculi. conchites. 

Oonollitio Ckf^ki tik), ft. Gtol, [f. piec. •»' -ic.] 
Abounding in (fossil) shells, conchiferous. 

iSss PimcBKTOM Petral. 1 . 441 A concbiiic limestone. tSSs 
in Page HandHe. GeeL Terms. 

Obnoho-grMft (kp-ntb-gras). A local name 
for the grass Pankum Texanum^ Texas Millet, 
cultivated for forap in Texas and adjoining statea 
sHa Vasbt Agric, Grasses of U,S.j^ It. .has been called 
Concho grass in soma parts ; in others Colorado bottom grass. 
Oonolioid (kp-^koid), sh, and a, [ad. Gr. 
K07xo«^r musscl-like, f. itAyxfi mnsiel-shell 
-form ; see -oiD : in mod-P'. €eti€heide!\ 

A. sb, Giom, A plane cnrve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomcdes. 

If from a fixed point ^che toIc) straight lines be drawn 
intersecting a Axed straight line (the asymptote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance from their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will form a cancheid ef Nicemedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

Fsaas ft Camnino Laves 0/ TrioHates ia in AttiL 

2 'acabin x6 Apr. (xSssi 106 Ye Conchoids extend . »k 7 
fuTTON Cattrss Math, 11 . sso 1 o And the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of N icomedes. itn 0 >Lxaii>oB in Blackw, 
Max. X. 055, 1 n<^r lake a turn round the garden without 
thinking of liis billowdines and shell-HneiL under the well- 
sounding names of Cumalds and ConchoUls. 1879 G. Sal- 
mon Higher Plaas Curves ii. 44 A cnirve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedea, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the problem of Anding two mean proportionals. 

b. Spherical conchoid', llerscherg name for a 
limilar curve, traced on the lurface of a sphere. 

*727 l^^y^l> 11* 483/1. 

B. adj, CONCROIDAL. 

s8oa Howard In Phil Trans. XCII. 907 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. 

Oonohoidal (kp^koi d&l), a, ff. as prec. 4 - -al.1 
1. Geom. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conchoid. 
1666 CoLUNS in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (i8ax) 11 . 469 I^t 
there be points made in a curve, which will be conchoidal 
or asymptotic ,*•79 G. Salmon Higher Plans Curves v. 
X7a The Mipentioe is exchanged for the conchoidal form. 

2. AHn., etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shelMike convexities and concavities. 

i8oe Playfair Hlustr, Hutton. Tk. 987 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but slightly uneven. Luosock 

Preh. Times iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
almost as sharp as that of flint. 

Conohologioal (kpnktnp d^ik&l), ft. [f. COR- 

OHOLOGT + -10 + -AL.] ()f Or relating to conchology. 

i «45 Darwin Voy, Nat, xvii. (185a) 39x^110 space of open 
sea . . separates two quite distinct conchologicat provinces. 
s86a Dana Alan. Geol, 484 A conchological cabinet. 

Hence Ooaoliolofleallj adv, 
i88x in Linn, Soc. XV. 305 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

OonAologist (kp^kp ldd^ist). [f. as prec. 4- 
-1ST.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientiAc collector of shells. 

Martyr (fi/fk), llie Universal ConcKologist, ex- 
hibiting the Affure of every known Shell. 1830 Hreschel 
Stssd, Nat, Phil, 344 The researches of the comparative 
anaiomist and conoiojogist. 1857 Wood Com, Objects Sea 
Shore 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 
. . a large collection of valuable shells, without the least 
idea of the form . . habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted them. 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell molluscs 
(see Cabrixr 7), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc,, to their own shells. 
Oonoho'logiae, v. coUoq. [f. CoNCHOLoaT4> 
-i£R : cf. botanized intr. To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 

>AS 5 Kimoslby Glancust If you are conchologidng in 
nest. 

Conoliology (kp9kp-16d3i). [mod. f. Gr. *07x0- 
comb. form of «^X7 : see -loot.] The 

science or stndy of shells and shell-Ash. 

lliis term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
studied almost exclusively in reference to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. 

xyTfl Da GoerA ConchoL t This peculiar branch of the 
History of Nature 1 shall call Conchology. lAfl* Richaed- 
EON Geol, iv. 66 An extensive and well-RRindra acquaint- 
ancE with conchology. i86e Athsnmum 30 Aug. alo Fami- 
liar with, .fossil conchology. 1876 SMiLia Robt. Hick v. 41 
His walks . . awakened in him a taste for conchology. 

Ooaohomater (kpi^kp-mfraj). [f. as prec. 4- 
-MRTIR.] An instrument for measuring ibelli 


I and the angles e! their qafret, Hcaat Opb- 

liaS Wbister cites Baimbe. 1847 in Caaio. 
Oonohona^ obs- f. Corbourcr. 
0 O*]UllUMi 00 ]^ [t COVOBA 4 C 4> *BCX«,] 
An instrument for examining the interior of the nose. 

187^ tr. Ziamssaife CrcL Med. TV. «8 Watbeim's * Coa- 
choscope ' with which 1 can see scarcely anything; 
OOBChOSpiTaL [f. Gr. aoyxo- (see Coir- 
OHOLOGT) 4- -SPIRAL.] A kind of spiral eunre 
exemplified In shells. 
s8^ Wxbstss cites Agassis. 
tC01l0]ljla*0ft01UI« ft. Obs. [f Gr. «07Xi^Xi7 
(see below) 4- 'Aoxoua.] Of the nature of t£slls, 
•belly. 

1799 Kibwan Geol. Ess. sxo No petrefactiona or concbyla- 
oeouft impressions are found in it 
t C^BChjla. Obs. [ad. L. conehylium : see 
next ; and cf. It. conchiffia^ cocchiglia^ F. coquille, 
Eng. CoCKLX.] A shell-fish, a conch. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Sunny iv. lit. 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles .. Cockltti, Muskles. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Condole or Conehylium^ all sorts of Shell.fi^. 

II Conchy*lia, sb, pi, [L. pi. of conehylium 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr. ffoyx^^foPi dim- of teoyx^hsf 
" • floe Conor.] Shell-fish, Conghiprra. 

Hence OonahjUa'oaoBa ft., of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly /Worcester, i8a6). Cob- 
ohsr'UBteA ft., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Oonolijll*fbroiia ft., conchiferous. Oonolijllo*- 
logiat, -o'logy [F. conchyliohgiste^ -ologiel * Con- 
OHOLOOisT, -OLOOT. OoBolijrlio'matar, -o'uatxjr 
-CONCUOXRTKU, -OMKTRT. OOBObjUoiBO'gpUta, 
the fossil coat or impression of a shell. Oob- 
oliy*llona ft., of or belonging to the Cokohtua 
(S mart, 1849). 

a 1819 Fothbrbv Atheom, ti. L 1 4 (1693) X77 OTuters, and 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. 1867 M. S. Lovell 
Edible Molluscs 133 Violet . . being the most vivid of all 
Che conchyliated tints. x8xx J. Parkinson Organic Re*n. 
111 . 49 All other cephalous conchylifems mollusca;. 1834 
Griffith, etc. tr. Cuvier's Anim, Kinrd. Xll. agx The 
octopi also feed on conchyliferous mollusc.*!. 1771 Phil. 
Trans. I.Xl. 330 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conch iliologista. xygj Chambrrs Cyel. Suffi.t Admiral^ 
in conchyhology, tne name given.. to a veiy beautiful., 
shell. 1781 Mrs. Dblanv Corr, Ser. il 111 . 4 On being 
initiated into the science of conchyliology. s8^ Blackiea 
Pop, Encycl. 11 . 485/a Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science. *843! 'eardfh. Facts 133 On Conch yiiometry. 
t Conoia^r* Obs, [ad. It. conciatore mender, 
dresser, etc., f. conciare to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See quots. (all founded on that of 
1 66a, the word never having been in Eng. use). 

1669 Mbrrett tr. NerCs Art of Class iL 9 Experienced 
Conciators ulwaies moke tryal of the first FntL Ibid. i. 3. 
*733 Chambers Cycl, Snpp.^ Conciator^ in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder ts at the green glass 
housea He is the person that weighs and proportions the 
salt on ashes and sand, and works them with a strona fire, 
till they run into lumps, and become white. — A>n, Art of 
Glass 340. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. TradCj Conciatorf a work- 

man who assorts and allots the pnmortion of salt required 
in glass-making. Hence in recent Diets. 

t Co'noidenoe. Obs.-^ [f. L, conddH e to fsill 

together 4 - -ence] 

16316 Bi ouNT Clossogr., CoHcidence% n like falling in the 
ends of words. 

t Co*&Cide3lOy . Obs. rare, [f. as prec. 4- 
-SNor.l A falling down completely ; prostration. 

ifl8i H. More Exp, Dan, v. 143 Before his humiliation 
and concidcncy of Spirit. 

II Concierge (kdhsif rg). [F. concierge, in OF. 
cumcerges, cosicerge, -ciarge, -sirge, -sierge^ -cheigc, 
whence med.L. consergius (in text of 1106): de- 
rivation unknown.] 

1. The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden ; formerly, in France and other countries, 
the title of a high official who had the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, etc. Obs, exc. /fist. 

16^ Buck Rith. Ill, 99 (T.) He is known and re*known 
by the concierges, by the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, etc. Hkxham Dutch Diet,, Den Opper-meiater, 
the Concierge, or the Chiefe-master. 18316 Motley Dutch 
Tir/. (x86i) II. 364 He directed Don Eugenio de Paraha, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia. 

2. Now, in France and other foreign countries, 
The person who has charge of the entrance of a 
building ; a janitor, porter. 

ax^ Aubrey Ace. reruiam Anecd. II. 9w (T.) The 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the door, to 
put this fallacy on him with the looking^Iasse. 18^ Cos- 
tello Summer amongst Bocages 11 . 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleriea 1866 Mas. H. Wood St, Afartm's 
Eve xxi, llie concieigc at Signor de Castclla's is sure to 
know her address, 
t 3. ? CONOIERGKBIB. Obs. 

a 1^ DauMM. OF HAsmi. Cosuid. to Pari, Wks. x86 That 
all bishops houses, concierges, abbays, ft ounries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. 

II Ooneie'rgeirie, -ary. In 7 oonaergarie, 
-ary. [F. conciergerie, f, prec. : lec -krt.] 

1. Applied in French to the office of a concierge 


(in lenae 1), the fcsidence or lodge of r coisciem 
and used aa name of a prison bdoogiDg to the 
Palace of Jnstioe in Faria; in some of which aensca 
it is occasimal in Eng, as an alien word. 

tflio Harl, Mke, (Main.) IIL no He (Ravaillac] was 
brought out of the consergery, behw the prison for the 
palaA. smxx,MaimuUPofm^F«o,x^rhnQmr 
cieigery \trmuL 1631 ^le], the Cotut where Owy pleeded, 
the Trcasniy . .were built neere together. i8j||e Todd Cyd, 
Anat, IV. 1A65A Amblyopia in coimectioa with presbyopia 
■o common in the (^onciergeries of Paris. 
t2. Name of the bicotch MerchanU' House at 
Campveie in TjcdUnd. Obs. 

18x3 Injunctions Comm, of Bst^hs fai Northern N* ft Q, 
1 . 73 Neill Kae, Maistcr of the Consergerie hous of Ctiii- 
phmr. Ibid. 74 The said Masur of the Conserfferie sail 
intefthme the merchants of the best sort of the oauon. 

t Oonci'la, Obs. Also400naila, 6oonoaill, 
-oiala, 7 oonoaala. [ad. F. concilier or L. can- 
cilidre : see Conoiliate.] 

1. irons. To make to agree ; to reconcile. 

Trsvisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also by vertu of hem [stars] elementis Jiat ben CMtrary 


eche to'o))ir ben consiled IrggS concyled, Lat. eoMciiumiur] 
1340 Hyrdb tr. yfves* Jsutr. Chr. IVem, 


and acordid. 


( 1599 ) M i, Whom she bath condled unto thee. 1370 Levins 
Manip, X 3 X /14 To condle, concUiare. a x86x Fuller Wor- 
thies II. 339 He . . in some sort was conciled to the Church 
of Rome, a 1887 H. More True Cruc\fixe 18 Ihus man 
to God, earth to conceals to heaven. 1744 £l»a Hbvwooo 
Fern, Spect, (Z 748 ) I. Ded., To. .conci le the sparkling l^eas 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of tfie other. 

2. To conciliate. 


* 84 ft Raynold Byrih Mankynde B8. llie diflicultie to 
condle the good wyll of peniert people. 1335 £dkn De- 
cades x8 To concyle vnto hym the frendeshyppe of the Ad- 
mirall. sdas Br. Hall Serm. X5 Sept. (1697) 494 The matron 
cares onely to concile loue W a graue ft gracefull modesty. 

Oonolle. obs. form of Counsel. 

tOoBoi*liablef <*• Obs, [f. L. concili&re (see 
Concile) + -blb. So in mc^.F.] Capable of 
being conciliated ; reconcilable. 

1845 Milton TV/racA. Wks. ii847)8o«/x Utter disconform- 
ity, not conciliable, because not to be amended without 
a miracle, sbjh R. L'Estrangk Senecds Mor. 11709) 286 
There's a Conciliable Anger, and there is an Implacable. 

t Conoi'liable, Obs, \2LA,l^,eonfUidbul‘Um 
place of assembly, f. cotuilium an assembly, on 
type of words in -ble through F, from L. -bulum^ 
e.g. stable. In med.L. used depreciatively, in 
comparison with concilium.'] A small or secret 
assembly ; a conventicle ; applied esp. to an eccle- 
siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

igax Fisher Serm. agst, Luther Wka 343 This onely 
chyrche is the spouse of chrysl, all other sembles. be. .con- 
(^lyables of the deuyll. 1389 Bacon Contrast, CM, Eng. 
(T.), 11 ie conventicles and conciliables of hereticks and 
sectaries. 1809 Bp. W. Barixiw Answ, Nameless Catholic 
T43 The stolne Conciliable and conuentJcle of Trent. 1^ 
Hales .VcAtrwBUntil the second Council of Nice, in which 


concilcable [X 677 conciliable] Superstition and Ignorance 
did conspire. 

Conciliabllle (k^fnsi'li&bifil). [mod. ad. L. 
coftcilidbulum (cf. vestibule, etc.), representing the 
original L. more closely than the earlier conciliable : 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] A small private or 
secret assembly ; a conventicle. 

18x7 H. Hunt in Cobbetfs Wks. XX XI 1 . 193 , 1 belong 10 
. . no Clubs, no Conciliabules, no secret Associations, of all 
which 1 disapprove. 1840 J. W. Bowden Life Gregory K//. 
1 . 67 This council . .was a pretended one — in ecclesiastical 
language a conciliabule. 1885 M. Pattibon Mem. vi. 165 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
English Churchman. 

CrOnoiliailt (k^fosidiUnt), ft. rare, fa. F. con^ 
ciliant, pr. pple. of concilier to conciliate: see 
-ANT.] » Conciliatory. 

t^ha Pall Alall G, 29 Nov. 4 Then rose the old chd in 
conciliant mood. 


Conciliar (ki9hsi‘lilj), a. [f. L. concilium 4- 
-Alt : on L. type ^concilidr-is. (There was a Inte 
L. consilitfris of or pertaining to counsel : cf. the 
confusion between Council and Counsbl.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings ; used 
esp. of ecclesiastical councils. 

a x^7 Barrow Pope's Suprem. ( 1687) X99 The Emperor was 
President . . as an Orderer of the Conciliar transac*tioiis. 1700 
T. Baker R^. Learn, d'.', Ckmctlinr debates. x8s6 W. 
Kearv (title). Historical Review of Papal and Conciliar 
Infallibility. x88o Hatch Beunpton Led. 1 . 5 'i'he internal 
evidence lor the history of the organization of Christianity 
ranges itself into two classes— patristic literature and con- 
ciliar literature. 

Hence OoBol'llaxlsr adv., in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. 

1638 Bramhall RtpUc. viii. 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made, a wyi Barrow Popde Suprens. Wks. 1659 
VIII. 59 'lliOBe things that were conciliany ffltermined .. 
by the present Council. 1848 G. S. Faber Lett. Trwtar, 
Secess. 182 The conciliarly detenained Romish Rule, 
t ConoiliMT^p a. Obs. [f. L. concilium •«- -art : 
on L. type ^conctlidri-us : in mod.F. conciliaire, (L. 
had connliSrius ; see Conbtliart.)] ^ Conoiltar. 

x8z8 Brent tr. Sarpfe Casendl Trent (1676) 838 His 
Majesty M oan.sed his Divines to consult upon, .other coa- 
efliary affairs. 1834 Hammond Astno, Animadv. Igsust, 
vii. i 6. S05 They aeiid their expresse decree . . a MiJm, a 
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OottCKUittto p. [f. U cmeiUdt^, 

ppL item of omeiHStp to eomUte, uoite phyikalty 
or in thoQgbt or iSbelinit* ^ itioke frtoidly or a^ree- 
nble, to recommend, to tAtue to meet, to proonre, 
acquire, produce ; f. emeilium oonvocation, Couv- 
oiL. (Tile lensee hatine been already dereloped in 
Ln appear lomewhat disjointediy in Eng.)] 

1 1. trans. To procure, acquire^ gain, get, ai an 
aoceision or addition. Ohs, 

tfli Lo. SoMSRtiT EpUt^Se»tt A i}b. To ttiU ooncilUle and 
ham to your lelf mootto utroine mwcbiafttiL 1709 Buaa 
ia PAil Trmnt. XXVll. 13a An admirable contrivance for 
adding Strength and conciliating length to this Moicle. 
•794 G. Aoams Not, f Sx^. Philm, 111 . aociv, ax Atome.. 
can neither conciliate motion tothemaelvee, nor continue in 
aiotion longw than they art impelled. 

2. To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.^ by acts which 
aoothe, pacify, or induce friendly feeling, (cf. 6.) 

>845 Joriv xi* <R*'i Some Icingen gauc thmr 

dangnterg to forein kinges in maiyw to conciliate amitie. 
1637^50 Row /fib/. A7rA(z84ai 47 Noblemen and Barons., 
frequent the Assemblie to concUiat the more reuerence and 
muteritia 175s Johmson Ramblrr No. x8o p 7 l*he ait 
. . oonclliatinff or reuining the favour of mankind. 1^ 
Macaulay /fix/. Em^. I. 445 His neglect of the arts which 
conciliate TOpularity. s8^ Grote ^/A Frmgm, jt Ilia 
necessity of conciliating a certain measure of esteem, 
b. of things. 

•846 Sir T. Browne Pteud, E/, «5s A philtre, or plant 
that conciliates affection. 1696 H. More Enthtu. Tri. 
(lyxalSUsing. . l^Hjp/eutum ^>ii/Scwiwtoanoint hiaTemples 
to conciliate sleep. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 166 p 3 
JteRsons why poverty does not easily conciliate affection, 
o. Const. tOy for. 

i6ds More Pkttos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (i7>«l 4 Which can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Priest- 
hood. X7SX Johnson Rambler No. 127 P i To conciliate 
indulgence to .. his performances. x686 Morlev Mill 
Crit. Misc. III. 42 The diflicult ait of conciliating as much 
support as was p^ible, for. .unpopular upiniona 

1 3. To make acceptable, recommend. (In quot. 
rejt.) Obs. 

1815 Chapman Odyst. viii. 541 Euryalus shall here con- 
ciliate Himself with words and gifts. 

4. To reconcile, make accordant or compatible. 

>873 Abp. Parkkr Corr. (1853) 430, X and Dr. May did 
conciliate the old statutes and reformed them in Xing 
Edward’s day. idaa Gee Foot out 0/ Snare 85 How (his 
ingenuous lesuite aid conciliate such contrary sayings. 
W1896 Hales Gold. Rem. iii. (1673! 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason, ry^' 88 Gibbon Decl. tjr 
F. xxii. iSeager\ Conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher, slid W. Taylor in Momikiy 
Mag^. XLI. 50a One method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the appearance afterwards. 
1869 Phipson tr. Guillemin^s The Sun <1870} 833 The at- 
tempts which have been made to conciliate the two theories. 

1 6. intr. To come to a position of friendliness ; 
to make friends loith. Obs. 

1748 Richaroson Clarissa (18x1) 1 . 28, 1 owed him no 
compliments for trying lo conciliate with him. Junius 

Lett i. 6 He was called u^n to conciliate and unite. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. ^ There will then appear a remnant 
left in Great Britain, with whom America may conciliate. 

6. trans. To gain over in feeling ; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and pacify- 
ing means ; to induce friendly and kindly feelings 
in : to soothe, placate, pacify. Also absol. 

178a Priestley Corrupt, Chr. 1 . r 47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to offend the other. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 184 Nature reconciles and conciliates the mind. 
s8b8 D'Israeli Chas, /, I. iv. 83 The.. Catholic party., 
would be conciliated by an English Catholic Queen, iwo 
Prescott Peru II. 295 Attempts to conciliate some of the 
raposite faction by acts of liberality. x86| Geo. Eliot 
Rorttola 1. vi, He would never stoop to concihate : he could 
never forget an tnjuiy. 

b. To make (things) amicable and agreeable; 
to disarm (objections). 

x8ot Mar. ED(;awoRTH Moral T. (x8i6) 1 . xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate mntters. 2884 Manck. 
Exam. IX June 4/7 They have done all they can to con- 
ciliate objectiona 

7. ^Mixture of a c and 6.] To win over from a 
poaition of distrust or hostility to (one's side). 

•796 Morse Amer. Gee*. XI. 38a Thus conciliating the 
army to their aide. 1803 Edmonstone in Owen Weli^sley’s 
Dis^. 320 Every endeavour should be made to conciliate 
that chief to the interests of the British Government 

Conciliating Ck^si*lij/ttiq),///. a. [f. prec. 
-INO ^.] That conciliates ; that induces friendly 
feeling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 

1661 Origeds Obin. iu Pkenix (1721) I. 34 The concili- 
ating Principle of Souls and Matter. 1759 K. Hurd DuU. 
I. (R.), The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero. 
1799 Neuion in Nicolas Di^. (X84O IV. 7 A man of more 
conciliating manners does not exist. mxIm Macaulay 
Hut. Enf. V, X 19 An excellent minister, .dignified yet con- 
ciliating in manner. 

Hence Oonol'llatingly tidv. 

s88e A DuNEiivit Vida II. 141 Come new, Vida, said 
Mary conciliatingly. 

Ooaoiliatioa (kiftisidii/i jan). [ad. L. concilia* 
tiin*€my n. of action from concilidre to Cobciliatb. 
So F. conciliation (in Cotgr.).] 

L The action of bringing into harmony ; har- 
moniaing, reconcilement 


MM Baia yd a CoinPnftc, 


Eiitg. In S to y p t ^ 

oo Bs n l i t a ii on aaiy tin had *. for iha battier co nd i M a t fen aad 
accord of sacheanBiS aa .. are nmeadln BBatteie and qm- 
monies of mligM »M Oele Crt* GemiUet 111 . mo The 
concilistion ofiMttnan liiiertie wUh Divine pradhenniaatina 
of the wit dhf H. Smiicaa Ptdw. SaM. L M This 
condUatioo of the iateresu of the s pedei^ the paventt, and 
the young. 

b. Court {tribunal') of ctmeiliaHou : a court for 
composing diiputee by offering to the parties a 
volnptary settlement, the case proceeding to a 
jndidal court if this is not accept^ 

•803 Svn. Smh'H iPib.<x8s9) 1 . si/e The Tribimal of Con- 
ciliation, cstahUshed since 179 s, U composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. Tbe gaining or winning by quiet means. 

l em Lady JaneGrev in Strype E^l. Mem. 111 . Introd. 
6 .proceed in the former commission, for the condUa- 
tion of some good peace between our said good brother and 
the French King- « 1848 J. Greoory Peethuma (x6so) 65 
(T.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it ie required that 
there be a moderate repletion, sygo Johnson Rambler No. 
8x v 8 Benefioenoe needful to the ooncUiation of the divine 
favour. 

1 8. Peaceable or friendly union. Ohs. 

1888 8» Stanley Hi*t, Pkilee. (1701^ 628/1 Cooiidering 
the conciliation of men among themselves. 1678 Cudwortm 
InielL Syst. 1. v. 896 Were tbeie not a Natural Conciliation 
of all Rational Creatures . . men could [not] have made any 
firm Cities or Polities. 

4. Conversion from a state of hostilitv or dis- 
trust ; the promotion of good will by kind and 
considerate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of 
amity, practice of conciliatory measures. 

>778 Burke Sp, Condi. Colonies Wka HI. r 6 If, Sir, we 
incline to the side^of conciliation, we are not at all em- 
barrassed. .by any inbongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
etraint 179a A need. W. Pitt III. xliil 158 l.et conciliation 
follow chutisement. 1836 Frouue Mist, Eng. (1858^ 1 . iv. 
200 A policy of studied concilistion, x88o McCarthy Oiim 
Timet IV. Ivi. 224 The effect of conciliation was . . tried. 

b. attrib. 

1839 Marhyat Diary Amer, Ser. t. Ul. x8 Government., 
defrays the whole expenses under the head of Conciliation 
Moncy.^ s886 Pail Mall G. 19 Aug. x/i Last year, when 
the Tories were on the conciliation line. 


5. Kket. 

(1706 Philijps (ed. Kersey^ ComdliaiiOt a Figure in 
Rhetorick. See SyfMceosis.\ i8a8 Whatelv Kket . in 
Ent^cl. Metro^. 267/1 In no point more than in. - the Conci- 
liation (to adopt the term of the latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite to consider who and what the hearers are. 

Hence Oonollift'tloiiisil, an advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

i8a6 Blackw. Mag. XX. 028 .Shall we fear to tell thorn 
Coaciliatianiets that we can do very well without their 
good opinion f 

Oonoiliative (k^nsi*li|&tiv), 0 . ^.'L.concili&t* 
stem of condlidre to Conoiliatb 4- -IVB.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

18x7 Southey Lett. (1856) IH. 6e A conciliative and 
persuasive tone, xSea Coleridge AUU R^. (1848) 1 . 070 
With a conciliative ^ow of coincidence. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. V. xiv ii. 176 , 1 answered — mildly reprobsuory, 
yet conciliative. [See also Consiliativb.] 


Gonoiliator (k^nsi lij^^tai). [a. L. conciliSior, 
agent-n. from concilidre to Conoilxati : see >ob. 
Cf. F, cotuiliafeur (i6th c. in Littr^\] One who 
or that which conciliates ; esp. one who leads op- 
posed parties to be friendly to each other; a 
peacemaker, arbitrator. 

rxgTS Fulke Confut. Doci. Pnmtory {lyji) 4x9 Some 
mediatores and conciliaiores of Origens error, with the 
erraneous practise of the church. 1834 Whitlock Zootomies 
233 It would lessen the number of conciliatours ; which 
cannot themselves now write, but as enguedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 1766 Smollett Tneo. xxxix. II. 
as7rjod.) Tipping the seardier with half-a-crown, whidi 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
1B78 Dowdbn Stud. Lit. 437 He remained . . a conciliator 
among conflicting parties. 1883 Pall Mall C. 22 Sept. 9/x 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 
on behalf of the men. 


Goner liatoviiieM. [f. next4--K£Bs.] The 
state or quality of being conciliatory. 

1868 Pall Mati G. No. lioo. 838/2 The lesser virtue of tact 
and oonciliatorinesa s^ Farrar Si. Patel II. 247 He 
always unites a perfea condtiatoriness of tone with an 
absolute rigidity m statemenL 

Gonoiliatc^ (k^si*li|atdrt\ a. (and sb.) [ad. 
L. type *concil{athri-usy f. conciliator \ see CoN- 
CXLIATOB and -ort. In mod.F. conciliatoire.^ 
Tending or calculated to conciliate; showing a 
spirit of conciliation. 

1378 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 366 An Epistle called Con- 
clliatorle, wherein he cravethaoittaincaunce with one wbome 
he never knew& but by report. 1777 Bdekb Let. Sheriffs 
BfistolWke. III. 203 ’The amiable and conciliatO!w virtues 
of lenity, modeimtion, and tendemms. 1833 nEtoorr 
Philip //, 1. 1. V. 61 He hod not the oondliatory manners 
which win the favor of . . mankind. 

b. as sb, A measure calculated to conciliate. 

1778 Lessming ai a Loss II. 14* Pbnitentiab, Media- 
toitals, and Condliatories will be diipatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. 

tG0B0i*liMtei06. Obs. [a. F. coneiliairicsy 
fern, of canciHaMur CovoiLiATOBt see -raiOB.] 
•next ; also used of things personiffed as jfeminhie. 


ckosw of health uSeverlaRciiigfifei ^ 

00Ml*ll2teix. ran. fa. L. eaaeUiiirurp km. 
ai cotsHHMotx cf. piec.] A female oondUalor or 
reconciler. 

Mil Com., ComeiHmtrieey a amciliairbi, laoo iwf na t rUt 
a wosMin that raooncilca those that were eoeiniifi 
N Ocoioiiliim* TheLttineqnivaiBiiiofCoviiciij, 
eocasloiiiiljy used ia tedinical laagaai^ 

•I34 Sm W. Hamilton DUcuts* (t8M) 3^ It k Imm- 
pedient to allow the choke of acadeaiKal ttanheie to the 
pr^eeiiora themedvee. U h either fo the whok CendliH^ 
to the itveral Ihcutties. «M Oeoni Grass# U. iil Udst) 
XI. 397 Usily there wee the general ConciHutt and relifieiis 
fesuval held periodically at KesoneiL iM Busnncll 
Nat. s Supemat iv. (i8<k^ 07 kat here we bayt a.giaied 
concilium, or republic of wills, acting each for himadf. 
Goii0binvM*ttoii. [f. Coir* altogether 4* Czmm- 
ATioN.l * Thorough maction to mes 
s8li in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Gonoinnatn (k^si-nAV ppl a. ran. [ad. L. 
concinndt^us, pa. pple. of concitmdn : see next.] 
fl. pa. pple. Made fit; fitted (wnfis). Ohs. 
a t8oe Hooker .S’mfr. iii. 1 4. Wfci. s888 III. 836 If Ood 
do suffer with unweartable toleration veesela c on d im a te 
unto death. 1613 R. C. 7 'ahle Al^ (ed. 3), CossCirmedSy 
made fit, finely apparrellcd. 

2. adj. Of language: Skilfully put together, 
appropriately arran^; of studied elegance or 
b^nty. 

•SMHall Ckfvn. Hen. VII, an. 5 (R.) He was a imnm 
of npe iudgement in electinge and chosynge concinnate 
teimeiL and apte and eloqiiente woordca 1849 Frmedt 
Mag. XL. 3x7 Because of the ode’s concinnate esoellmice, 
it is eqiecially diflicuU to translate it. 

GonciniUkta (k^nsi'n#it\ V. Now rare. [C L. 
coHcittndt*y ppl. stem of concinndre to join fitly 
together, etc., f. concinn^us'. see CoNCimri <f.j 
tram. To put together fitly ; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly ; to trim, a^ust, prepare fitly. 

t8oi Holland Plinu xiv. xx, 1 . 425 Cato sets downe a re- 
ceit to trim and concinnate wine (for that is the very tearme 
which he vses) in this manndr. 1608 J. King Serm. Nov. 9 
Subtiltie .. accommodateth, concinnatelh circumstaocis. 
•857 G. Staskey HelmonPe Vind. $s Borne do concinnate 
theTheory, others the practick of the Art. ifiss Whkwbm. 
in Todhunter Acr/. W.*s Writings (1876) II. iio^ 1 am glad 
you are trying to concinnate your nomenclature. 

Hence Oonoinnated ppl. a. • Concifbatb ppl. a. 
i6S7 Pkyt. Diety Conciunatedy made fit for the purpose, 
trimmed, appareU^. 188B Assas Seiden's Teshied. Introd. 
9 In order that concinnated iqieech oiay not beguile us from 
truth, or aphorisms charm us into injustice aniTerror. 
tOonoilllia'tioil. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. cm* 
cinndtidn*emy n. of action f. cominn&re : see prec.] 


building, concinnation, and perfecting of the Saints. 

t Goiiei^llU. a. Ohs. fad. X. concinn-us skil- 
fully put together, well-acljusted.] Well fitted 
together, skiirnlly arranged ; harmonious. 

1969 Newton Ctcerds Oide Age 7 b, Which, when we 
read, we are rauished with the elMoncie and ooncinne 
vehemencie thereof, a 1603 Bovs ffOrr. (1630) 137 Beauty 
consists in variety of colours, and in a concinne disposition 
of sundry different parts. (839 H, L'Estranob Aliumce 
Dio. Off. 333 The analogy. . is concinne and proper. 

Hence f OoBolmaaMM. 

•834 H. L'Esteangb Chat. I (t6$$) 39 The. .condnnetse of 
his meuphora 1871 TVue Noncorf, 247 llie greater exact- 
ness of phrase, attainable in a Set-form, the propriety, con- 
cinnencss snd gravity, that may be In [it]. 

tGonoi'nnty v. Obs. [ad. L. concinnd-re.l • 

CONOIXNATB V. 

a 1619 Fothkeby A theom. 1. viL 1 3 (xfias) 53 Polishing and 
concinning their History, so smoothly, that there should 
not haue bene found the least note of dlucrsity. 

GonoilUlitjr (k^nsi ntti). [ad. L. coftcinnitds, 
•tdt-emyf. conctnn-us : see Concinne a. and -ity.] 

L SkUful and harmonious adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congruity, consist- 


ency. 

•331 Elvot Geo. 1. XX, In euery of the said daunsii, there 
was a condnnitie of meuing the foote and body. sSes 
Donne Serm. exviU V. 56 Tins world a frame of so much 
harmony, so much concinnity and conveniency. 1888 Hows 
B/ets. Rlgkteeus Wks. (1834) 252 Merc confusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1675 Sir £. Shbbbusne 
Transl. Maniliut Preface 7 Reobons.. grounded upon the 
Concinnity of Time and Conformity of Study. 1833 Kirry 
Hed. lust. Anim, (1852) 1 1 . 303 k or the sake of condonlty 
of nomenclature. 

b. (with pi.) A haimony, a congruity. f Mus. 
An imperfect concord ; cf. condnnous aiseorti. 

•840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Aefv. Learn. 217 What man 
despjaeth not those that hunt after these defoiinitieR and 
concinnities. 1883 Petty in Rigaud Corr. Sei. Men (x84x) 
I. X03, 1 desire you to ask Lord Brounker . . whether tliere 
be any thing in it but eoimturee And coocinnhies. tyfo 
Twining Recr. 4> Studies (xBBt) 17 Concords, and discords, 
and concinnities or imperfect conoorda 

2. Beauty of style produced by a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauses ; hence, more gene- 
rally, studied beauty, elegance, neatness of literary 
or artistic style, etc. 

•377 Pracham Gemd, EUauence 1. (T.\ Closre, who sup- 
pose figures to be named of the Gredarn eekematesy called 
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th«m tmtcinmiif. .eompriftlng all ormanta of (paach andar 
ona name, J. SaaiiAiiT Sif/id tgq Art is to 

polish our NociaiWf and bring them to Ejiactnaas and Con- 
mnnity. 176^ Swinton in Pkii, Tran$* LX. 83 aate, Tha 
Sicilians . . excelled . . in the elaborate condnnity of their 


tion. 1878 Dowosk Stud. Lit , 183 As gmt a master as 
Addison of concinnity in the pla^ml. 1881 Blackib L^ 
StTM. vi. 198 The graceful concinnity of Livy. s888 G. 
Allxn MaimUt xxiii, There wum a neatneM and coo- 
cinnity about the way it worked that charmed her. 
b. with p/. A studied beauty or elegance. 

1888 M0TI.KV DhtcA Rtp, fi. iii. 183 A dtsooursa . . not 
likely, with all its concinnities . . to exert a soothing in< 
fluence upon the people. 

OonoismOlUl (k^osi nas), a, [f. L. concinn-us 
(sec prcc.) ^ -uutt. j 

1. fitly put to({ether or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, graceful, rare. 

f68e GLANvii.t. Lftx. Ortmt. i. (1689/3 Till something else 
appear more Conciniious and rational, 
t 2 . Afus, Hannon ious. Odf. 

Conemnom ditcord (or mtrrval ) : a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

1654 Chaklrtom Pkytiohgia 097 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound . . called . . in our language the Twang. 
18^ W. H01.DBR Hmmumy ix. 11731) 147 Those [discords] 
only here consider’d, which are (as the Greeks term'd them) 
CencmnoNSf apt and useful in Harmony. S7S7-S> 
Chamsrrs Cyci. S.V., Discords are distinguished Into eon- 
ctHMMt and incoticinnoHi intervala ty^ Phil, Trans, 
XLIV. 969 A Scale adapted only to the condnnous Con- 
stitution of one Key. 1780 Stilks Anc, Grk, Afaiic, ibid. 
LI . 991 The mutations by condnnous intervala 1837 Ptnny 
Cyel, VI 1 . 434/ » Cencitmaus intsntsUst in Music, are the 
various concorda 

3 . Characterized by concinnity or studied ele- 
gance of style. 

183s Dr (JurNCRV Wkimsm VI. 193 That most con* 
cinnotts and rotund of protesson, Mr. Heyne. 

Hence Oonol'sinoiiaU otiv, 

1717-51 CiiAMSRRS Cycl. s.v. Concinnous, A system is said 
to be concinnous, or concinnously divideo, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous. 

t Oo'ncion. Oh, contiSn-em (in later 

railing concion^')^ contracted from coi^n' ventidn-, 
CowvBNTiON, public a<i8t:‘mbly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf. OF. concion^ -lion as- 
sembly, public harangue ] 

1 . An assembly. 

I53|3 Urllbndrn Livy 164 (Jam ) Als tone as he had 
gottin thatm about him in manor of concioun, he apperit 
fttli of haterent, and . . said in this maner. — ihid. 50 He 
commandit baith the pepUl to compere to his concioun. 
1583;^ Foxr a. Af . (i88|) 1 . 338/1 Paschalis . . both in 
publick condon, and in writing, .restored again to the Em- 
perors, .the Prerogative of Election. 

2 . An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangue. 

1541 Ei.vor fmngs Gov, 6 Unto whom often tymes . . he 
made a solcmne condon or proposition, callsmg them his 
companions. 1883-^87 Foxb A. tir Af . (1596) 08/1 Onlie a 
funerall condon was used. 1844 BuLwsa Chirm. 144 In 
a Concioii to a Congregation of the people, 
t Oo*]lci01ial| a, Ohs, [ad. L. contion&l-is 
belonging to an assembly : see prec. and -al.] Of 
or belonging to a public assembly or a public dis- 
course ; belonging to public preaching. 

1837 Ruthbrroro Lstt . (1869) 1 . 499 It S not a formal 
thanksgivin|f, but an annunciation or predication of Christ's 
death— concional not adorative, 1646 S. Bolton Arraignm, 
Err, 988 I'here is a three*foId rebuke, Fraternall, Con- 
cionall. Judicial. .the second may he done by one single 
Pastour. 1656 Blount Glossogr,^ CoMcional^ Mrtaining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or to the Assembly or iHilpit 1711 
G. Cary Phys. Phjylacfick 141 Either in Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed Judicial 
t C0'll0i02iary« a. Oh, contidndri-us 

tielonging to an assembly : see -ary prec. 

a 1654 Sblprm TaAl0 < T . ( Arb.> 73 There be four things a 
Minister should be at, the Conscionary part. Ecclesiastical 
story. School Divinity, and the Casuists. In the Con* 
•cionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, both 
I<atin« and Greeke wholly. 1881 Nrvilb X9 
There were two sorts of preaching ; the one Condonuy, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Missionaries. 
»si G, Cary Phys, Phylactick i^B Am to the Condunary or 
Doctrinal Part, and Judicial or Discipline, 
t Co'noionatav v. Oh. [f. L. ctmtidndl- ppl. 
stem of contiondri to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f. eontiffn-em : see above. Cf. OF. coneioner^ 
•onner.] intr. To deliver an oration ; to preach. 

«i«S 4 Webster Appius tjr yirg, v. iii. The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me conclonate And oratoiiie, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. 

t Co*noioiiatiT6p a. Oh.-^ [f. as prec. + -ivi.] 

- COROJONATOllY. 1864 in Wbbstbb. 

Co*lloioiia:tar. rare or Oh, [a. L. agent-n. f. 
contidndt*: see above. QtO¥,ctmeitmaUur.'\ One 
who makes speeches or harangues ; a preacher, 
t6a3 CocKRBAM, ConcioHaioTt a Preacher. 1884 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes iv. xi. 946 Like some simple Coneionator, who 
naming his Text in a Country Auditory, shut the book, and 
took leave of it, for the whole howre. 1830 Carlylb in 
Froode L^e (iSBa) 11 . 199 No priest, but a coneionator. 

2 . (Seequot.) 

1708 PaiLLin (^. KerseyS Coneionator . . In our aodont 
Writers, a Common Counal-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freaman 
call’d to the Hall or Assembly. 


I f OoTietoa2to**gy» OAs. [id. l. type 
I ti 9 ndtdri*ut : see prec. and -obt.] Of or belouging 
to a coneionator ; pertainingto public apeakiiig. 

s8|if E. Knott CM. WUion) Charity MeUnt, 1. v. f to A 
Conctooatonr de cl a m a t ion, sdgx Smith in FuiUPo Abet 
Rediv,, VyiUei m He . . gave them some concieoatery- 
exhortations. Boj^ BavaRUCY Disc, Dr. Crisp so. 

t OonoioiUi*trix. Oh, rare-K [a. L. fern, of 
CoNoiOHAToBt tee -^Bix.] A woman who harangues 
the pei^le. 

c 1430 Catobavb Lift St. Kath, v. xvL 960 Bryage foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

Condwaacy. [f.next: see-SNOT.] 

The quantv or state of being concipient or con- 
ceptive ; pL concipient states, conceptive acts. 

188S Colbhidcb Aids Rejl, (1848) I. 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said . . con* 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Ooaoipient (k^nsi pi^t), a, rare, [ad. L. 
concipietU^em^ pr. pple. of eonciph^e to CoBOBiVJB.] 
That conceives, conceiving. 

i8ie H. & J. Smith Rep, Addr, xv. By puffs concipient 
some in ether flit. 1815 Colbridcb Lay Serm.^ Statssm. 
Man. App. B, I'he man himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being. sBga Eraser's Mag^. XLVl. 90 
I'hat wonarouB hermaphrodite, who Scif-concipient, breeds 
from no embrace. 

CrOncuw (k/bsai s), a, [ad. L. eoncU-us cut up, 
concise, pa. pple. of concidAre to cut up, cut to 
pieces, f. rors- -f emd^re to cut. Cf. F. concis in 
same sense (16th c. in Littr<$).] 

1 . Of speech or writing : Expressed in few words ; 
brief ana comprehensive In statement ; not diffuse. 

ri59o Marlowr Faust, L 110, 1 that have with concise 
syllogiMin.H Gravell'd the Pastors of the German Church. 
1638 B. JoMsoN Discov, WIcN. (Rtldg.) 75^9 The concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat to 
be understood. 171S Lroni Palhiid s Arehit, (1749) II. 58 
To compile this . . I'reatise, in the concisest manner pos* 
sible. 1745 De Foe's Enr. Tradesman^ il (1841) 1 . 13 A 
tradesmanx letters shoulcTbe plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose. i8a8 Whatrly Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop, 949/x Other 
arguments may occur to him. .more clear or more concise, 
b. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton Aioses it. (R.), Lest too concise injuriausly 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
1693 Shaowrll ill. i.Pr'ythee why? be concise. 
sSzA Janb Austrn Mans/. Parki^iBsi) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he wa.H concise. 

o. transf. Occimying little time ; brief, direct. 


itSb Palsy Mot, Philos, (1818) IL 401 He who has the 
benefit of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
labour, sy. . Cowprr Aforalister Corrected 6 His hours of 
•tu<W clos'd at last, And finished his concise repast. 

1 2 . ? Containing much in little space, small and 
compact. Oh, nonce-me, 

1614 J. Cooks Tu Q/oque in Hazl Dodsley XI. 934 A 
prett^ concise room ; Sir Lionel, where are your daughters t 

to. (Seequot.) Oh, [L. to cut down, 

kill ; to beat severely.] 

s8a8 Blount Glassogr.^ Concise, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or killed. 

tOonolsa (k^nsarz), v. Oh, rare, [f. L. 
concis- ppl. stem of conetd^re to cut up. cut away ; 
see piec.] trans. To cut off, mutilate. Hence 
Oond'Md ppl, a„ Oonot'diig vbl, sb, and ppl. a, 

16^ Milton Civ, Power Wks. (1847) 4x6/9 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers became a penal law thenipon 
among the Vbimthes. i860 S. Fishbr Rustteks Alarm 
Wks. (*^9) 49U The concised Letter-lauding Tew. 

Co&GUiely (k^sai'sU), adv. [f. Coroibx a, + 
-LY 2.] In a concise manner. 

1884 J. Goodman H^int. Ev, Con/, p. iii. (T.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments ; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorily. 1713 ag Brooms Odyssev ( J. ), U lysses here sMaka 
very concisely. 1875 Jowstt Plato (ed. 9) 1 . 975, 1 define 
fi^re . . more concisely, the limit of solid. 

ConoisaneaiE (k^us-u sn^s). [f. as prec. ’k 
-NESS.] Concise quality ; brevity, terseness. 

sfiM 0 . Walker Orest ory 35 Such a conciseness, not onely 
avoiding . . Tautology, but savouring of . . acuteness, force, 
and clearness. 169$ Dryobn Pref. ami Misc. (R.), The 
conciseness of Demosthenes. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
X57 p 7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. sM Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Manssers Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 50 They value themMelves . . on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs. sSya 
Black Adv. Phaeton vil 89 What lx slang but an effort 
at conciseness? 

Concision (k^nsi'^sn). [ad. L. concisidn em 
cutting up, n. of action f. concidire to cut up. 
With sense 3 cf. precision^ 

1 . The action of cutting to pieces or cutting 
away ; mutilation. 

138a Wyclip yoelWi. 14 Peplis in the valley of concisioun, 
or sleaynge to ^[ydre. 1609 Bielb (Douay) f8iVf., The day 
of our Lord is lugh in the valley of concision. 161 x Biblb 
ibid*, marg. 1868 Elborowb Polycarp 4 ign, 78 
The violence of beasts, scattering of bones, concision or 
chewing of members. 1809 G. S. Fabbr Dissert. Proph, 
(1806) r MX Then will the wine-press of God’s wrath begin 
to be trodden in the valley of concision. 

2 . In Phil, iii. a (from the Geneva version of 1557 
onward) it translates Gr. aararoiifi * cutting off, 
catting up used there instead of mptroftfi * cir- 
cumcision’, and applied contemptuously to the 
Jndaising Christians. 


OOVOLAMATIOV. 

igHjr N. T. (Genev.) Phil. UL ■ Beware ef the osodsloa 
[so Rhem,, s8st and 1881 : Gr. Rhhofo aetare^^v, 
Vulg. videie concisionem, wvcL. dyoysiottii; Tihdali, 
CsANMBa dissencion]. 18^ Sehol, Due, aget, AnHekt, t. L 
45 Peter preached against the abuse of the lewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them. s8sa T. 
Taylor Comm, Titus L 10 (16x9) axo So of such Christians 
as turn lewes againe; beware of tne concision, and be- 
take vs to the circumciston. 1879 Fassai St, Paul II. 431 
ssoiOf Condsiou m ea n s circumcisioo regarded as a dm 
mutilation. 

t b. Hence, a rending or division (of the church) ; 
a schism. Obs, 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) PhU. iii. s suie. The false apoetles 

( (limed in their Circumcision, wher vnto S. Paul here al- 
udeth, calling them concision, which is cutting of and taax, 
ing asunder of the Churche. 184a Asuw, Observ, agst, 
Ktng 16 Whether this observer hath decided any thins who 
hath promoted the concision. 017x8 South Serm, 111 . Ep. 
Ded. CR.), lliose of the concision who made it [the division] 
would do well to consider . . the likeliest way to settle and 
support a church. 

3 . -i C0NOI8ENE88. [so F. concision.'] 

[Not in Johnson or Tooo 1755-1618.] 1774 W. Hooraa 
Rational Recreat, (1794) 1 . Advt e The wliole . . will . . be 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision. 1804 Byron 
yuan XV. xxiL i86s Lkwrs m Fortn, Rev. 11 . ^s Con- 
cision gives ener^i but it also adds restraint. s88a Morlby 
Cobden U. vi. x6i Lord John Russell described the state of 
things with characteristic concision. 

Gk>noistor3r, obs. f. Combibtobt. 
t Conoi'amrat Obs.-^^ [ad. L. concisHr-a a 
cutting, f. concidire to cut up.] ■* ConoisionP 

Slount Glossogr., Concision, Concisure, a cutting or 
dividing ; a rent or sdilstn. 

tCo'noitatOf V, Obs, rare. [f. L. conciidt- 
ppl. stem of concitdfie to move violently, excite, f. 
cost- -f citdre to move ; see Cite.] trans. To stir 
up, rouse, excite. Hence f Conoltated ppl. a, 
X87A Rich Adercury 4 Soldier Eiiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynaing to concitate the myndes of hin people, idge J. 
Hall Height Eloquence p. Ivii, Cuncitated passions, ibjt 
in B1.0UNT Glossogr, 

t Concita'iioil. Obs, [ad. L. concildtiffn-em, 
n. of action f. concitdre : see prec. Cf. obs. F. 
concitation vCotgr.).] Stirring up, rousing, or ex- 
citing ; ^itation, excitement ; esp of the mind. 

*833 tr. Erasmus' Com. Cretie 93 Certayn men haue sayde 
that the holy ghoste . . is noughie eU but the concitation or 
Btyrrynge of a godly mynde. 1603 Florio AJontaiene 11. 
xxxL 400 $0 long as our pulse panted, and we feele any 
concitation. S656 Stanlky Hist. Philos, 1 . viii. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate. 

t Conoita'trix. Obs, [a. L. fcm. of concitdtor^ 
agent-n. f. concitdre : see above and -tbix.] 
x8ii CoToa., Concitairice, a concitatrix, iiicitresse, pro- 
uokerasae. 

t Concl*te, V. Obs. rare, [a. OF. conciie-r^ ad. 
L. concitdre \ see above.] trans. To stir up, excite. 

*554 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (Parker Soc.) 499 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manMlaughter, 
than plagues. X84S Lond, Apprent. Declar. in Tfarl. 
Misc, iMalh.) V. 303 Your former gracious acceptation of 
petitions, .hath concited us. .to address ourselves also . . to 
this honourable asMembly. 

t Conoi'tisen. Obs. [cf. F. condtoyen.] 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen. 

X4a8 Proc.^ at Vork, in Misc, (Surtees, No. 85^ 4 Noght.. 
also a conciterin, bot als a straunger. a igya Knox Hist. 
Re/. Pref.(R.), Whether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citixen. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
III. V. (1639)508 To gratifie their concitisens and fellowes. 
1604 Earl Stirling ii. (R,), Lest that the torments 

which 1 feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy. 
Conok, obs. var. Conch (sense 7\ 
Conola’inant, a. [ad. L. concl&mdnt-, pr. pple. 
stem of Cfncldn/dre.l Calling out together. 

1890 Daily News la Aug a/a Reason and conscience., 
he must . .obey their conclamant voice. 

t Ccnclamate^^/- a, Obs. rare. [? ad. L. con- 
cldmdt us lamented, lamentable, pa. pple. of con- 
cldmdrex see next] ? Lamented, lamentable. 

Biggs New Dtsp, 149 The conclamate cold of tha 
ambient. 

t Oo'nolamate, v. Obs, rare. [f. L. concldmdt-^ 
ppl. stem of concldmdre to call out together or 
loudly, tt> lament (the dead), f. con-’^cihmdre to 
call out.] trans. To call out against 
Hence t Co'nolamated ppl, a. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Veen, Creature Wks. (1677) 6 The so 
much conclamated and scorned peevishness of a few silly, 
unrolitick, unregarded Hypocrites. 

Oonolamatioxi (kpnkl&mFi‘J»n\ [ad. L. con- 
cldmdiion-em, n. of action f. concldmdre : see prec.] 
1 . A loud calling out of many together ; esp, of 
loud lamentation for the dead. 

xfiay May Lucan il 93 Such a silent woe .. Before his 
funerall conclamation. 1705 T. Gbeenhill Art Embalm, 
57 (T.) The Romans used conclamation, or a general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the corps, sgr persons who 
waited there on purpose. X838 Lanb Mod, Egypt, (1849) 
II. XV. 986 Many of the females of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with them in this 
melancmoly task (bewailing the dead]. 

1 2 . A shout of approval or disapproval. Oh, 

S85X Howell Venice 115 Thu .. was answer'd with ap- 
plauses and wonderful! conclamations. x88o Allen Peace 
4 Unity 94 The fore-mentioned repetitions, abruptions, re- 
sponses, and conclamations. xtsm Amhbkst Terrm Fit 
xxii. xx6 They were continually insulted with loud piMds of 



OOVOXJLTB. 


ooxrcoiinMiL 


lilsMf ttid eoii€lainft|i«i» of 4mim ^ih ih$ 

ihU, xxxvtii. 006 Amidit the intiiltt oiid cmlwiwtioiis of 

A imacolly mob. 

Oonowm (k^kl^v). Alto 8 ^lo»TO. [a. F. 
im9€lav0 !- JL. eamcldvi^ pi. itmUtuia^ % place that 
may be locked up, f. together €is£u key.] 

1 1. A private room, inner chamber, cloeet. Ohs, 
n 1400 Cor. MytU 15 Pylat sendyth iiii kfiyteo • . To keep 
the blody body in hit dede conclavo. ifto Koixamo Crt, 
PiroM n. 59X In ane conoUoo all maid of Chrfatall dcir: 
IncluMt thay war. i6a| Cogkbkam, Co«r 4 ur#, ait initor 

K rlour [od/ i6a6 a priuie roome, a closet], n s6i(|6 J. 

teooKY Fotthuma (1650) la That they (the Septoagint 
translatom] were placed everie one in a several Oondavc. 
1953 Mrs. Dblanv Carr, ao Nov. (i86t) 111 . 041 The 
Duchess has fitted up the little room out ofher conclave that 
opens into the garden in the Gothic taste. 


axfieh 18 acok Ntm Ati. 11 The situation .. in the tecret 
Conclave of such a vast Sea. 1664 Evelyn 147 

At the first Meping out of the Winter Conclave. 

2. sjfsc. The place in which the Cardinals meet 
in pnvate for the election of a Pope. 

*393 OowER Cotif. I. 954 The cardinals, that wolden save 
The forme of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope. S494 Fabvan VII. 595 Y cardynallys beyng in y* 
conclaue or counceyll chaumbre where y pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. 1691 W. li. Nitt. Roni, Catutwe 1 . 1 
'Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
7 'imber. 1883 Addis & Arnold Catk, DUt, b.v., I'he large 
halls of the palai'e are so divided by wooden p^itions as 
to furnish a number of sets of small apartments . . all open- 
ing upon a corridor. .On the tenth day a solemn Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican church, and after 
it the Cardinals form a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, taking up their respective apartments as the lot has 
distributed them. 

3. The assembly of cardinals met for the election 
of a Pope. 

ifias Hevun Microcotmot i8x Allotting it to the Conclaue 
of Cardinals. 1651 Kiliq. Wot ton. 360 He had been long 
a Cardina'I and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
Popes. 1656 Bramhall Replic. v. sos Whom does the 
Conclave ch use ? An uniuersall Pastor? No, but expressriy 
a Bishop of Rome. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It, Ul, 111 . 
53 A conclave, which opened at Venice in March iftuu, had 
raised to the pap.il chair Caidinal Chiarumonti. 

b. loosely. The body of cardinals. 

1613 Shaks. I I oh, y/Ilf II, ii. 100, I .. thanke the holy 
Conclaue for their loues. 1839 Kf.igmtley l/tst, Eng^, 1 1 . 
83 When the news, .reached Rome, the conclave was furious, 
o. ailnb, 

188s Coi viL Whip Supplic, (1751) 39 So conclave fathers 
do conclude. Ibia, 1^7 A conclave orother, 1886 J. .Ser- 
jeant U isi, Monixit.Qonv. Kw In the Conclave Election 
of a Pope. 

4. tramf. Any private or close assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

1568 Ghapton i'hroH. II. 60 As the Archbishop was 
sitting beneth in a conclave wttli his felow Bishops about 
him, consulting togilher. 1833 Austin Medit, 68 The 
Tenet and Conclusion of the baiihedrim ft he great Coun- 
cell or Conclave of the Rabbins. s8o8 Scott Alarm, 11. 
xviii, A cresset . . dimly served to show ITie awful conclave 
met below. 1858 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 399 The 
respectable conclave above-stairs. x868 AfuTi.EV Dutch 
Rtp. I. iii. X08 The three . .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. 

5. Phr.tse. In conclaife (in senses 3 and 4). 

1504 WoLSEY ill Fiddes Ei/o ii. (1796) 73 The Cardinals 
then being in conclave. 1887 Milton F. L. 1. 795 I'he 
great berapliic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
secret conclave sat. X845 Disrafli Sybil 259 You yoursvlf 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who . . are the preachers of violence. x86a C. Stbktton 
Cheq, Life I. 20 7 'he head-master . . happened to be sitting 
in conclave with some of the B.ssisUiiit teachers, 
t Concla'Vical, <S, obs. rare, [f L. conclave 
(see prcc.) + -I 0 + -al: after clerical, elc.] Of or 
pertain in to a conclave. 

s88o S. I' lsiiKR RustLks Alarm Wks. (1670) 345 7 'he New 
Test.unent .. lay lockt im from all the I-aity, within the 
lines of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication. 

Conclavist (kp nkUWibt^ [a. F. conclaviste, 
It. conclavista, f. conclave', ree above and -ibt.] 

•f 1. One of the cardinals in conclave. Ohs. 

[>S 98 Florio, Conclauista^ a fellow chooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conclaue.] x8x8 Brent tr, 
Sarpfi Hist, Count, Trent (1676) 51B 'I’he Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome. 1658 
Blount Conclanist, one o( those Cardinals that 

meet in the conclave for the election of the Pope. 

2. One who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 

1658 in BLOU^T Glossogr, X870 Loaf, Cns. Na 437/9 The 
Conclavist or Chamber-keeper to Cardinal Albici was lately 

S utoutof the Conclave. X89X W. B. Hist. Rom. < tmclave 
i. 9 Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
him a Conclavist and two Servants. X778- 88 Girdon Doc/. 
4r P\ Ixvi. 199 note (Seager^, 7 'hQ Cardinals knocked at his 
door ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
Bessarion. X883 Addis & Arnold Cath, Diet. s. v. Cottclave, 
Each Cardinal is allowed to have two members of his house- 
hold in personal attendance upon him [in the conclave]; 
these are called conclavists. 

Conoli’lUta, V, rare. [f. con- together with 
-f Climatu : app. tiiggested by accli/nale.] Irons, 
I'o inure to a cIiiDate, acclimatise. 

18^ in Webster. 18. . Ouilvis cites Q, Rev. 
t Oo]iolo‘ 0 e» d. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. condost^late 
L, conclamus closed in, f. con- + elausus closed.] 
Closed in, shut in, enclosed. 

esAge Mirour Salitacioun 4961 TTiow art the gardyn 
conclose of swettest Aromatyse alle. 


Ckuiolou^tiMiit. Ok, mma kd. [(. C<nv-4 
CiiOttT v.ir^wOlTi of. eom/kcknesU,] A clcmtin|r 
together, « patchwork. 

ifM Nashs CkHeti T. 131 Wee ,. count him a 
Heathen Denhie, that alledgeth any illnstration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all Eis sermons conclout- 
ments of scripture. 

Oonoluoion, -ORtKOu obt. ff. Coy€a.uaioir. 
Conollt*toll24| 4bi«, a rare. [f. Corolvdb : 
lee -BX 4 B,] That may be concluded or inferted. 

1817 HiiaoM Wkt. II* X79 That nothing, among the rites 
..was to bos tlightod ottor..is thought to bo iustly con- 
cludoable out of that l^ut* vi. x. tfiM H. Moat Aih, 
Amtid. (x6^) 180 The Existence of the Manichean God is 
not Goncludible. 

Oonolndw (k^liPd), v. [ad. L. conclud-Ire 
to shut up closely, closer end, 1 con- 4 eUtudire to 
clcMe, shut.] 

I. To shut up, enclose, include. 

1 1. (in physical sense). Ohs. or arch. 

1430-30 tr. liigdm (Rolls) 1 . 433 {There] be waters, oon 
of whom concludethe an yle moved to and fro with the 
wynde. 1807 I'orsBLL Ftmr^f. 1x673' 99 It is usual 

to conclude them In Parks. 1794 G. Adams Nmi. 4 Exp. 
Fhilos. 1 . xi. 449 When an animal is concluded in a limited 
^antity of. .air, it dies as soon as the air is vitiated. «« 5 » 
Trnnvron Alerliu 4 I' tv, 510 , 1 dreamt Of some vast charm 
concluded in that star. 

b* pig. ia 88 WvcLir Cal, iii. 33 But scripture hath con- 
cludid [X3fti enclosyde) alle thingis vudir synne. s 8 xs 
Biule Rom. xi. 39 God hath concluded (Gr. 

Revised shot up] them all in vnbetiefe, that he might haue 
mercy vpon all. 1883 Boshnbll Ficar, Sacr. iii. v. 358 
Whom he ha.s first arrested and concluded in sin. 
t2. To include, comprehend, comprise, sum up. 

e X388 Chaucer /Cne.*s T, 500 And schortly to concluden al 
his wo, So nioche sorwe had never creature. 1383 Fitsherb. 
Husb. § x6o 7 'here be. ..x. commaundementes. .out they be 
ail concluded and comprehended in two. 1847 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. Ivi. (1851) 163 That., the written l^iwswere 
wholly concluded into the Norman tongue. 1874 Plavvoru 
Skill M us. 111. II In the simple Concord 1 conclude all his 
compounds Stanhope ParaOhr. IV. 53 Each Member 

of the City or Borough is concluded as a Citicen. sBe8 C. 
Wordsworth Kin^ Chat. /, 154 It appears . in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded aLmt»t wholly under that single 
word * however 

t b. To shut Up or comprehend vnthin definite 
limits ; to restrict, confine. (Also with up ) Ohs. 

X548 Gest Pr. Masse xi8 Whereas Christ saietb God is in 
heaven, he doth not by yt his so saieng conclud and heme 11 
him tlier. 184a Declar Lords ^ Com. 6 June 6 Much lesse 
can the Power of Parliament be concluded by his Majesties 
command. . Grecosy Holes 4 Observ. <1650) 79 The 

Faithful Church of that time, concluded up in the family of 
Seth. 1879 Penn Addr. Prot. ti ii. (1699) 68 Those that chuse 
to be concluded by the Letter and Text of Christ’s 7 'estainent. 

c. To conhiie, or tdiut up to, 

1648 H. Laurence Comm. 4 Warrovoith Angels Aa 3 b, 
The saints not so concluded to one Angell, as not to injoy 
ofientiiiies the service of many. 

1 8 . a. To shut up Jrom a course of action, etc. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, * estop Obs. 

WvcLiF 9 Sam. xviii. aS Blessid be the Lord thi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden her hoondis 
ayens my lord the kyng. 1483 Act x Rich. Ill, c. 6 | x 
7 he said .. Defendants be not concluded thereby, but. .may 
answer and plead to the Action. i6ax Elsinc Debates Ho. 
Lords (1870 85 The protestocion to be entred ther .. but 
not to conclude us from judginge of Flood, xtos .Stanhope 
Paraphr, Jll. 176 Suffer La/arus to go and warn my 
Relations who are not yet thus finally concluded by Death. 

b. To shut up to a course of action, etc.; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

*393 Gower C m\f. 1 185 ']rhi 8 open thing . . Concludeth 
him by siiche a way. That he the feith 1110 nede obey. 1340 
Act 39 Hen. VI if, c. 36 | x Fynes with proclamacions . . 
shulcf be a fynal ende and conclud aswtl pn^uiesas strangers 
to the same. 1671 H. Studue Reply 94 'rhe Theologicians 
did Dot hold themselves concluded by the Sentiments of 
the Canonists. 1890 Locke Oovt. 11. viiL (Rildg.) 98^ The 
consent of the majori^ shall . . conclude every individual. 
1883 1. aw Rep. II Q. Bench S75 In settling the value of a 
copyhold line the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent, .reserved on the premises. 

1 4. To overcome in argument ; to confute, ' shut 
up * ; to convinoe. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 147x3 iCott.) Wit wordes suilk war hai 
Wit scil concluded and ouercummin. CX375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Catharina 356 A madyne . . pat throw sret wit & 
sutelte Concliulis all my niene & me. X4ex rol. Poems 
(1859) ^1* verre contradiccion thou concludist thi silf. 

1407 hlxeun IV. Thorpe in Arb. Garnery \. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend, xsja More 
Cot^Hf. Tindale Wks. 459/9 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly tberin. 1704 H earns Duct. Hist. (17141 
I. 983 Though the Scythians had better Arguments to offer 
. . they would not be concluded by them. [xifiS Bushnell 
Serm. Nmv Life ^2 The mere seeing of any wonder never 
concludes the mind of the spectator.) 

t b. To refute (a statement). Ohs. rare. 

Wyclif Prol, 36 Job arguetn a^ens hise enemyes . , 
and concludith many errouris that suen of hire false bileeue. 

II. To close any transaction ; to end. 

5. frans. To bring to a close or end ; to wind up, 
finish, close. (Said of a penon, or of a final act. etc.) 

1430 Lydc. CkroM. Troy 1. vi, For my beheste with deathe 
1 shall conclude. 1580 Lvly Euphuet (Arh.) 4x7 In euery 
triangle . . three lines, the first beginneth, the secende 
aiigmenteth, the third concludeth it a figure. 139E Shaks. 
Rom. 4 JuL III. I xgo His fault concludes, but what the 
law should end, The life of Tt'balt. tfios Earl Essex in 
Ellis OHg. Lett. 11. 837 111 . 184 My Lady Wakungham .. 


iIqiIi iMwf OMicImi# ittttM iMrfdk ihnifi ^ illiUHMBkj vMtt T*' 

JPJwSHBH pmvw WS^PWaiHSiSW mi. ks *'• 

WiLiAFOitD Seoin Cornu tii «oihM^ both 

moustli aiMl yshr, and Sunday bsiMHe ihh year w66a, 
1797 Um AApeum Hatton (sls4i tolMw haivo 
landed bw^MwUUn tbs widbof% 

This oondudsd tbs proosedfaigs of fko mSEring* otmL 
0897 THhhymn Friste. ib 409 A soleniH grsss CSSilsiudod, 

fb. To put an end to/ do for* (a penon). (Now 
Aumorous.) 

t8o8 O. WfooDOOCKEl tr, fvethne iiSai Via stmtifSEt 
that concluded the Father. i8sa SHstTOH Qule* !• X* fv. 
S4 1 ^ him instsntly or else I will condtida tbas, And 
annihilate thee. s88a E. Lbai Honemee BA,, Ho jumped 
over the cliff, Which concluded that person of Oosme, 
fa Const, with to. Ohs. 

tin Elvot Cost. HeUhe (134X) U v a, And hem I son* 
elude to spaake of exerdse. 1341 — Geiv. it. vit, And hers 
1 conclude to write any more at this tyme of mei^. 

6 . ahsol. To make an end of an action e.g. 
speech or writing ; to end, finish, dose {with or 

13*4 Barclay Cyt. A Vptoodyskm. p. xllx, GondudiQi 
with this clauBe. s3b8 FitgrTFerf. (W. de W. X53tl 303 
The byssheps concludynge antwei^ and sayd, wer haut 
no kynge but Cesar, xmx Baenbs WAsk (X5731 ass/s After 
much communication, nee concluded wyth mee. m sayd. 
how that 1 was but a foole. 1803 Shaks. Mock 1. U. 37 
And to conclude, The Victorie fell on vs. 17x8-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett, 1. x. 37 By this time, you are ready to 
fear 1 shall never conclude at all. ttxs Byron Ck, Hssr. it. 
Ixiii, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 55 My paper being filled •« 
1 must conclude with kind rtgairis 10 Emily. 

7. intr. Of thin^ : To come to a close or end { 
to clore, end, finian, terminate. 

X30S Shaks. Ven. 0 Ad. 839 Her heavy anthem still con* 
eludes in t8s8 Brent tr. Sarpfs Hist. Coune. Trent 
(1676) 399 To avoid all negotiation, because it would con. 
elude with the dishonour of the Pope. 173a Johnson 
Rambler Na 807 F it Nothing is ended with honour, 
which does not conclude better Than it began. i8l^ Law 
Rep. 39 Chanc. Div. 457 The report, .concluded as follows, 
tb. To end, issue, or result in ; mEkd v. 5 b. 

a 1819 Spottibwood Hist. Ch, Scot, vi. (1677) 465 It must 
..at last conclude either in Popery or Atheism. 1883 J. 
SrsNCER Prodigies (x66s) 336 All pious frauds have ever 
concluded at last in Supmtttion or Atheism, or the ruine 
of that. .Party that used them. 

III. To come to a conclusion, infer, prove. 

8 . To arrive by reasoning at a iudgement of 
opinion ; to come to a contusion, draw an infer* 
ence, infer, deduce, a. with subord. cl. 

c tjjn Chaucee FrankL T. 694, 1 wol conclude that It is 
bet for me To sleen myself. X46e CArcKAVB Chron. 17% 
7 'he Pope concluded that he regned nevyr but be strength 
and violent I3a8 Filor, Ferf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 b, 
Rosell, Angelus, and other doctours determynetn and con- 
cludeih that, etc. b8xs Bible Rom. iii. b 8 Therefore wee 
conclude, that a man is iustified by faith. t888 Hale FrH. 
R olio's Abridgm. 7 It were a vain thing to conclude it Is 
irrational, because not to be demonstrated, by Syllogismes. 
X7J0 De Fob Crusoe 1. xvi, By his way of spukme, I con- 
cluded there were six. x8i8 Ias. Mill Brit India 11 . iv. 
iv. xBp Concluding that his life was in danger. 

b. with ohj. and inf. compl. {to he often omitted). 


have al lawys'in the vulgare tong. x8a8 Ford Laver's 
Mel, 1. ill, ITien you conclude me proud T 1884 Power Exp. 
Fhilos. Pref. 17 We cannot but conclude such Prognostics 
to be within the circle of possibilities. 1749 Fielding Tom 
7 ones vii, xiv, Some concluded him dead. 1738 Burke 
Vind, Hat, Soc. Wks. 1843 1 . X9 The greatest part of the 
governments . . must be concluded tyranniea 1793 SmbAton 
Edystone L, !i ads We concluded it unsafe to anchor. 

O. with simple ohj. : To infer. 
c X374 Chaucer Booth, iv. iv. 135 Yif I haue concluded 
ao)»e of vnselynesse of nhrewednesse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
7470 Shaltow never of apparence Beene conclude good con- 
B^uence. 1583 Babincton Commandm. i. (1637) 4 That 
we might conclude liberty thereon to sinne at our pleasure? 
..No, no. 1639 Fuller Holy War vi, 7 ‘o conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largeneisse of the measure. 
X67X Milton F, R. 11-3x7 What conclud’st thou hence? 
S7M Franklin Ess, Wks. 1840 11 . 36 Ail this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. SB64 Bowen Logic vii. aoi From 
EA in the Second, we may conclude not only K, but O. 

d. ahsol. or with preps. (Chiefly as to manner.) 
1309 Hawse Fast. Pleas, x vii, 7 'o conclude tniely. x6ix 
Bible I'ransl. Prof, ii Not to conclude or dogmatise vpon 
this or that peremptorily. X70S Jbr. Collier tr. A/. 
Aurelius 89-3 Don’t you conclude upon any real damage { 
for there’s no such thing. 1739 Johniion Rasselas xxviii, 
You . . conclude too hasuly from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. x 834 FoNBiJiNguB Eng, under 7 
Admin. (1837) 111 . 19 Our own experience certainly con- 
cludes unfavourably to the use of the wig. 1889 J. Mar- 
TiNBAU Ess. II. 164 From the omnipresence of geometry. 
Oersted thus concludes to a universal beauty of form. 

t9. trans. To lead to the conclusion ; to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a peison, an argument, 
etc.) Const, ohj. and compl. or suhord. cl. Ohs. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering 0/ Priests, 
Nothyng. .but that, .may be concluded, and proued by the 
scripture, xdex Massinger DM. Mtlan 1. i, The success 
Concludes the victor innocent. 1887 H. More App. Antid. 
X. t 7. 307 7 'hat our argumenu are sophistical blouse they 
. .concluae that there u an incorporeal substance in beasts, 
X7S9 De Fob CrMsar (1840) II. xiL 857, 1 .. concluded to 
the commanders that they had done whB| they . . should 
have been ashamed of. a 1797 Burke Tracts Popery Lems 
Wks. 1649 II. 434 TTiis mode of conviction . . concludes the 
party has failed tn his expurgatory proof, 

1 10. intr. To lead to a concluaion, be conclu- 
sive. Obs. 
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1910 Pitgr, Ptrf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Tby rraiioti In ihlf 
coacludech not. a itfio Fotncuit Atktom, 1. viiL f 3 
(t6n) 58 No part of his Obiectioii concliidoth for pure 
Athaists. AaiiMraii. FuUt 155 This is but a 

Mgativa argument, and concludath not. 1713 BanaELar 
/fjK 4 M 4- Phii. ill, I'his objection concJttdes equally against 
a cnation in any aonse. 1714 FoaTEacun-ALANn Pre/, to 
Fort«t(U*'u Ahs. 4 Lim. Mm. 7 The Arguinenc equally 
conclude to both. 

IV. i'o brinj^ or come to a decision, settle, de- 
cide, determine. 

11. trans. To brin^ (a matter) to a decision or 
settlement : to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law), b. To settle, arranj;e finally (a treaty, 
peace, etc.). 

19*3 I'D. liaaNKaa FroUt. I. cal. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder their lorde the Erie of Flandars, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage. GaAPTON Chrm. 11 . 736 The 

French king . . determined to conclude a truce. 1986 J. 
HooEEa Girtdd. Irtl. in HolinshtdW. la/Za Such orders 
as are concluded, and established in paHement. 1591 
SifAKS. I Hen. /' 7 , v. iv. 107 Siiall we at last conclude 
eflTeminate pence? 169a Nbedham tr. Selden'e Mare Cl. 

3 Five Cufnmiiuaries . . who should treat of the differences 
and should have power to conclude them. 179a A need. 

IV. Pitt 1 . viil. 187 He had concluded a tranty with Spain. 

SiH J[. C. Mathew Low Keft. 14 Q. Bench Div. 465 
I'he C£ise is concluded practically by the decision in Read 

V, Anderson. 

12. T o come to the conclnsion or decision {to do 
a thtiijr), to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const, inf. or subord. cl. 

CI430 Lvon. Bocl^ 1. viii. (1^58) rib/x 7 'his stepmother 
. . concluded hath in her eiitencion Him to destroy, c 1490 
Caxton Blanchnrdyti 905 I'liey concluded with in them 
aelfe, that they sholde lye al nyante in their barneys, c 
Lo. BKaNEKS Hmoh xlix. 165 He . . concludyd to send lor 
all his men of warre. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1850 They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. 1611 Bible Acts 
xxi. 35. 1639 Fulleh Holy IVar 11. xxIe. (1647) Ri The 
Kmperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 1707 Fonnki.l Vtw. (1739) 153 Finding a loss in 
boiling our meat we cuncludeo to eat it raw. 1793 Sm baton 
Hdye/oHe L, | s6a We concluded to drop an anchor as soon 
as we got into clean ground. 1807 Hai.lam Contt. Hitt. 
(1843) I. 633 It was concluded to bring him to trial. 183B 
Dk Quinclv Cffsars Wks. 1S63 IX. 65. 1893 Mibb Yonuk 
Heir Redd, vii, She . . concluded I hat alie would wait. 1898 
Hawthohnk Pr. 4 It. Jrftls. I. 7<) My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. s86. Cuninoton Misc. li'rit. (1873) 1 . 136. 
1876!. Stefuen Hist. Enf^. Thought I. 433 He. .concludes { 
to exuresH Ids sentiments 

t b. pass. (Cf. to be detemiitmU resolved.) Obs. 
s^ Dk. Vokk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sen 1. 1 . 11, I .. am 
fully concluded to proceed in all haste against him. 1470- 
89 Maixiky a rthur 1. xi, At the last they were concluded 
that Merlyn shold goo with a token of Icyng Ban. 19^ 
Cooper Tketaurus s. v. Certut^ 1 am concluded to do it. 
1843 [AnoikhI Lane. Vail. Aehor 3 We are all unani* 
niously concluded to lie ayding and assisting. 

1 18. intr. To come to a decision, make an ar- 
rangement or agreement, resulve, determine, a. of 
on, upon fa question, a thing to be done, etc.). 

1479 Caxton Jason 48 b, lason . . hering the fayr Myrro 
so omeyne and conclude of their sodayn departing. 1490 
— Eiteydosx\.{i%g^) 131 Whan, .they had concluded logyder 
of ther hesiiies. 1913 Ld. Bbrnbes Eroisi. 1 . cliv. 185 
To conclude on another maiier of peace. 1^ Hakluyt V^oy, 

11 . 11. 41 The Negros and we soone concluded of price. i 466 
Pbpys 77<ar3'(i87Q) IV. 97 We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. 17x9 Dk Foe Voy. 
round IV. I i8aoi 30 They might, .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 1737 Philip Quadl (1816134 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 1796 Mrs. £. pARSOMa 
Myst. Warning 111. 183 Peace has been concluded upon. 

tb. with (a person, etc.): To agree, come to 
an arrangement, make terms. Obs. 

146a Eow. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 41 I. 117 [They] 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward euemyes as well of Fraunce and of Gotland. 
1806 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. vL (161a) ao Concluding with his 
oompanie how to conuay her thence, itti Lambarde A rch. 
(1635 > flij Howsoever they should conclude amongst them- 
selves. 1880 C'tesb MANCHEsraR in Hatton Corr. (1878) 
ai7 My Lord hath concluded w^ him to traveli my son. 
to. To close with (an opinion). Obs. 

1986 TB. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1^89) >59 Concluding 
with their opinion who persuaded to fight. 

1 14. trasu. To decide or determine upon. Obs. 
rigga Ln. Bernbrb Hum Ixv. sai These .li. traytours 
denysyd and concludyd the deth of Huon. 1603 Knoli.fs 
Hitt. Turks (1631) 1373 His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and. .should have been put in execution the next day. 

15. ifUr. Se. Law. In a summons (now, only in the 
Court of Session) : To state formally, in a clause 
called the 'conclusion \ the object or objects sought 
for. See Conclusion 14 . 

^ i8a6 in P. Shaw Cases IV. 310, I am now satisfied that it 
is not necessary to conclude for expenses. s868 Act 3 i-q 
V iet. c. loi § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude 
and decern for general adjudication. 


and decern lor general adiudication. 

t Conclude, [f prec.] Conclusion. 

1643 J. Snerley in W. Bradford Plant. (Maas. 
Hist. Soc.) 406, I shall write tliia generall leter . . hoping it 
will be a go^ conclude of a. .costly and tedious bussines. 

Oonolnded (k^kli^dAd), fpL a. [f. c:on- 
OLDDBv. + -KD^J Finished, determined, settled, 
closed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1968 ORArroN Chrm. II. 666 [They] neyther would, nor 
onoe durst impi^e his conclude purpose, iffag Knollm 
Hist. Turks 41 (^ 8 ) 993 Hearing of the former concluded 
peace. 1669 Manley Gpvtiud LouhC. Warm 164 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace. 


I f Oottolll*deaM« Obs. rur§. [f. L. cotuiudPre 
to CoNCLUDJif-iHttt.] »next 
ilto Vitsd. Hettmnondt Addr. 37 I 78 Against the con- 
cluumee of a Negative Argument. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Mem. 11. iv. 159 The third Allay to the oondudanca | 
of this Argument. 

tOonoln'denoy. Obs. ff. as prec. + -bnoy,] 
Quality of being ' conciudent * ; conclusiveness. 

1647 Power ttf Km iv. 77 Against the ooncludency of 
that which is inferr'd. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mass. 1. ili. 

96 The edge and concludency of those Physical Apcpimenta 
t OoilUll'd61lt« Obs. [eA.h.concliideni-eni, 
pr. pple. of coHcludlte^ as prec. : see -INT.] That 
* concludes * a question or an opponent (see Cov- 
OLUriB V. 10 , ; conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

1971 Grindal Let. to Abk. Parker Wks. (18431 337, 1 
thought, when 1 read it, that his arguments were never 
conciudent. i6aa-6a Hkylin Cosmogr. iii. (168a) 168 A 
matter of strong presunmtion, if not demonstrably con- 
ciudent. 1706 Avlifkr Parerg. 447 Nor is a Proof said to 
be conciudent, unless the Quality, .annex'd be also prov’d. 
t Oonolwdent^s adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly s«.] 
Conclusively, decisively, convincingly. 

^1999 HARiuFtKLn Divorce Hen. VTIi (1878) 48 How 
fitlyTnow aptly, and how coticludently the adversaries 
impugn the same. 16. . Swinburne 1686) 43 [He] 

more confidently than concludently anirmed the same, 

b. By way of conclusion or inierence. 

1674 Hickman Quin^ssart. Hist. (ed. 3) 119 To attribute 
such acts, .unto God. .and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludenily make him the Author of Sin. 

Oonoluder (k^klrl dsi). [f. Conclude v . + 
-£ri.] One who or that which concludes, in 
various senses of the verb. 

1601 CoRNWALi.YFA Ess. It. xlv. (163TI 049 Death . .that con- 
cluder of mortalitie. 1738 Wambur ion Div, Leraf. Kpp. 

A5 Such a Couciiider would have made Aristotle hunself 
forswear syllogism. 

Ooncludlble : see Conoludablb. 

Conolu^nif (k^^lx/'dig); vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

4 - -IN 0 1 .] I'he action of the vei b Conclude. 

1930 Palbgr. 307/3 Concludyng, discussion. 1993-4 Ad 
3$ Hen. Vni, c. la Conclaclinges of peace, amitie, and 
Concorde. s6as Lady M. Whoim Urania 398 Such a dull 
concluding of her dayes. 1699 O. Waijcer Oratory 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, culled Peroratio. 

Conoln’dixig, ppl- a. That concludes. 

1 1. Conclusive, ciecisive, convincing. Obs. 
i6t6 Brent tr. SarpVs Hist. Counc. 7 'rent (1676) B46 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 1785 tr. J)upin*t 
Eccl. Hist, iffh C. T. VI. V. apB He maintains there that all 
the Passa^eA are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, Anal. 

1814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. O I. 46a When our 
sentence con>istb of two members, the longer soould, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. s8m Ma<.aulav Hitt, Eng. 
i 1 1 . 5J3 As the concluding words . . were uttered. 1863 
Lybll Antiq. Man 3 In the concluding chapten. 
t Conclu'dinglyp adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LT 2.] 
Conclusively, decisively. 

1639 Laud in Prynne Canterh. Doom (i646> 374 King 
James . . made this answer ; chat ho writ that not conclud- 
ingly, but by way of argument only. 1698 in Baxter Saving 
Faith ii. 9 My discourse doth not concludingly evince the 
contrary, a i66e Heylin Life Laud (1668) 106 They do 
concludingly demonstrate, That, etc 
t ConellL'Sef v. Obs. [ME. conclused pa. Pple., 
f. L. conclus-us^ F. conclus pa. pple. + -ed. Verh. 
only found in pa. pple. Cf. Conclude v- 4 .] 
trans. To overcome in argument, confute. 
asyao Cursor M, i47i3(G6tt.1 Wid w^is suilk war hai 
. .wid skill conclused and ouercomen. 

tConoln'flibles Obs. ff. L. type *cim- 
clusibiliSf f. ppl. stem of amcluafre to Conclude : 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

1694 Hammond Ahsw. Animeulv. Ignat, iv. x. 86 Not 
. . conclusible from the words of Clement. az66o — (J.X 
*l'is. .conclusible from God’s prescience, that, etc. 1795 in 
Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Conclnsioil (k^nkli/*,:; 9 n). Also 4 -sioim, 
-oioun, 4-7 -syon, 5 -syoun, -oyon, 5-6 -oion, 

6 Sc. -flione. [a. F. conclusion^ ad. L. coftclusion- 
em, n, of action from conclftd?re to Conclude.] 

1. The end, close, finish, termination, ' wind up ’ 
{e.g, of a speech or writing). (See also 4 .) 

138b Wvci IF Zt's/h vii. 33 Mak thou coiiclusioun, or ende. 
Z447 lioKENiiAM :^eyHtys (Roxb.) Introd. 7 To drawe to a 
conclusyuun Of thys long tale. 1539 Coveruale^ Eccles. x. 

14 Who wyl then warne him to make a concluciou? i9tA 
Boyle Occas. Rejl. (16751 70, I .. begin to be weary of 
writiiw. .1 think it high time to hasten to a conclusion. 

Johnson Rambler No. S07 F 10 The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first book.s. 183a Gen. 

P. Thomfron Exert. (1843) II. ^6 When ihc excess of 
mouths above employment shall bring the felicity to a con- 
clusion. 1881 J. Russell Haigs 13 The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page. 

2. An issue, final result, outcome, upshot. 

c lA Chaucer H. Farm 1. 103 With swich conclusioun 
As nnd of his avisioun Creaus..That high upon a gebet 
dyde I 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoni Dictes 37 Whan thou 
snalt begynne eny werke, pray god of helpe to bringe yt to 
a good conclusion. 1968 G EAFTON Chron, 11 . 679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were brought to none Rffect or 
conclusion. R. Bolton Comf, AM. Cousc. ix. 49 What 


a Phni 8 C 8 . a. In emclusimx t («) in the end» 
at last ; (6) to conclude or sum up. finally ; also 
(formerly)m short. Also iatc.^orc., upmc^{o\MX 
e zj 86 Chaucer Pard. Prol. xa6 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
con^sioun, Voure likyng is that 1 schol telle a tale, a 1499 
Knt, de la Tour (x868) 69 For oonclusyon her. .euelle deoM 
passed the good. 1494 Fabvan ii. xxxvU. 37 In con- 

clucyon he was deuouryd . . of the sayd nonstre. 
Baiclav Cyt. 4 Upiondyshsts. p, Iviic, Suche loue om 
pAnieth faynte at conclusion. 1990 Nicollb Tkstcyd. 8t 
(R. 1 And for coiidusyon it is a thynge impossyble. c 1990 
wife in MoreUet Shin 591 in HazL eTp. P. IV. eos^ 
shone oonclusyon, they went their w^. 1^ Shajcb. 7 W 

Cent, iL i. 90 In conclusion, I stand affectedto her, M1714 
Burnet Own Time (18931 1 . 465 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trusted haoL 18^9 Bright Sp. 
Game Laws 26 Mar., 1 will say, in conclusion, that 1 am 
delighted with this meeting. 

4. The last part or section of a speech or writing, 
in which the main points are summed up. 

c 1386 Chaucer FremkL T. i6x This is my conclusion. To 
clerkes lete I al this disputison. ism T, Wilson Rket. 4 b. 
The conclusion is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 


will be the oonousion of all this? 1643 Burrougiibs Exp. 
Hotea xviL (1653) 443, I am aftoid he will cast me off in tne 
conclusion. 1777 Burke Carr, (1844) 11 . Boa The intelli- 
gence . . received, is not of die conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that conclusion is no ways doubted. 


The conclusion is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyng up of it altogether. i6it 
Bible Ecel. xii. 13 let vs neare the coiidusion of the 
whole matter : Feare God, and keepe his commandements. 
a 17x3 Sharf Wks. 1 . ix. (R.), A text . . that I . . leave with 
you. .08 the sum and conclusion of my preaching, 

tb. A compendious or inclusive statement or 
description. Obs. rare. 

xtSpr‘\B'S*Myrr. onr Ladye 6 o AW that god asketh of man, 
ys ronteyned vnder one conclusyon of Charite. Z493 ^etnh 
nilla IB She was . . for short conclusion Called the clera 
myrroure of all perfection. 

0 . Gram. The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence ; the apodosis. 

6 . A judgement or statement arrived at by any rea- 
soning process ; an inference, deduction, induction. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 33703 Title tFairf.), A predicacioun wib 
be conclusioun l>er-a-pon. 1399 Langl. Rsek. Redeles iv. 68 
Er they come to be cIos a-tunibrid b*:y wcie, pat b*! b* 
conclucioun b^ constrewe ne coube. 1970 Billinuklkv 
Euclid I. i. 9 I.ast of all is put the condusiun, which is in- 
ferred and proued W the uemonstration. Glanvill 
Scefs, Set. xiii. 73 The^ third Act [of Intellection] is that 
which connects propositions and deduceth conclusions from 
them. 1736 Butler ..'Isra/. l yi. Wks. 1874 I. 1x8 People 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 1760 GoLDSki. Ctt. W. ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute’s ex^ierience may probably 
destroy, i860 Tvmdai.i. Glnc. 11. i. 339 More like a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science. 1869 Bright Sp. 
Cattada 33 Mar., We must then come to this inevitable 
concluhion. 1887 Times 9 Dec. lo/a He jumped to a con- 
I elusion that was utterly baseless. 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; sfec. the last of the 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced 
from the two former or premisses. 

1A7A Caxton Ckesse in. v. (i860) GvJ, The concluclons 
and the sophysms of logique, 1989 Papfe w. Hatchet (184^) 
X4 Drawing all the lines of Martin into sillogismes, enerie 
conclusion beeing this 'Ergo Martin Is to bee hangd*. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 26 Where / thinke is all the 
Premises, A Foote sayd it, must needs be the Conclusion. 
17x6 Addison Freeholder (J.), He granted him_ both the 
major and the minor; but denied him the conclu.don. 1887 
Fowlrr Deduct. Logic iii. 96 If cither of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

0 . The action of concluding or inferring, rare. 
zgia Thynnk ChaucePs Wks. Dcd., In whose (Chaucer’s] 
workes is . . suche sharpnesse or quyeknease in conclusyon. 
x6o6 Shakb. AtU. 4 Cl. iv. xv. 98 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes, And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. X639 Barkiffb Mil, Discipl. 
il (1661) 4 The ceasure of some . . that they will find more 
Postures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is any need of. 

1 0. With the notion of ‘ inference ’ obscured or 
lost : A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenet. Obs. 

X393 Gower Conf. 111 . 205 Unto tnis conclusion. That 
tiranny is to despise, I finde ensample in sondry wise. 1395 
Oath 0/ Recant, in Academy 17 Nov. (18831 331/1 pat 1 .. 
ne defende [no] conclusions ne techynges of the lollardes. 
1477 Caxton Dictes Epii. 146 In the dyctes and sayepgys of 
Socrates, .my saide lord hath left out certayn. .conclusions 
towchyng women. 1954 Latimer in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
111 . App. xxxiv. 91 Thus, lo ! 1 have written an answer to 
your conclusions. -1687, Petty Pol. Aritk. ^16901 1x6 
having handled these ten Principal Conclusions, 
t 7. Something propounded for solution or mathe- 
matical demonstration ; a proi>osttion, problem. 

Chaucer Astrol. Prol. x, I puipose to teche the a 
certem nombre of conclusions apertenjmg to the same in- 
strument. Ibtd. iL I x Her bynmnen trie conclusions of 
the Astrelabie. 1. To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after hir count a-bowte. 1991 Records 
Pathso. Knowi. l xxvii, So that the circle is lustely made 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purporte. 1663 J. 
Rollock in Mrq. Worcester e Cent, Inv.. Exact Dff 8 
Several . . rare, useful, and never formerly heard of Mathe- 
matical Conclusions, 

t b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Obs. 

1343 Gower Conf I. 146 To sete some condbsion, Which 
•hulde be confusion Unto this knight 1608 Shakb. Per. 1. 
i. 56 Read the conclusion, then. .He reads the riddle, 
t 8 . An experiment. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lydo, Chron. Trov 1. ii, This conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauour ne tor mede. 1919 Interl, Four Ele- 
ments in Ha/ 1 . Dodsley 1 . 39 This proveth . .That the earth 
must needs round be ; This conclusion doth it try. 1994 
Plat Jewdl-ho, rt. (titie)^ Diuenie chiroicall oonclnslons 
concerning. . DistiUation. 1806 Shahs. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 358 
She hath pursu'de Conclusions infinite Of easie wayes te 
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^ «IM Bmm Ntm AU^ (MaOtf) W* pmDtm 
hk«wiie •it oonclusSoAt of gmting. .«• well ^ wild troti ah 
A ruit^reea. 1690 Walton Lnvt lu 137 Some OACt of tnoat 
doya WM oMudly epenfc in Phikoo^icAl Condoeioiii. 

b. To try comtmiom (ftlao, formerly /ww 
r.x, to try (d) cancluium ') : to try experiments, to 
experiinenc ; tronsf. to *engsge in a trial of ikill, 
atrength, etc. (Now BKoclsted with tense », at if 
- * to try the issue, see what will come of it \) 

1601 Chester Law** Mart, cxvi, If their eyes trie not 
conclusion They will not truat a strsngers true reporting. 
i 6 en Shak^ Ham. tii. iv. 195. i 6 oe Rowlands Grma^t 
Ghost 35 Either he would haue lestitution for hie pone, .or 
they would trie a oonclusion at Tyborne. lAtp W. Sclater 
Ex^, I 7 %fAr. (1630)311 As if. .to giue our Saviour the lye, 
and to proue conclusions with the Almighty. Worlioob 

Syst, Agric, (i 60 f) 37 His poor and Mggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he hath, and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions withal 17x9 D’Ubvrv Pills (*870) III. 3x4 But try 
no mad Conclusions. sB^gy Kingsley TW Y. Ago v, Put 
his tissues under the microscope and ti^ conclusions on 
hiuL L[pool Daily Post 93 June 5 To day Australian 
cricketers will try conclusions with a Liverpool team, 
f 9. Purpose, aim. end. Oh, 

€ 1374 Chauceb Troylui 1. 480 Only, lo, for this conelu- 
sioun. To lUcyn her the betre for bis renoun, c 13IM — 
lYlfe s Prol, 115 Tel me also, to what conctusioun Were 
membres moad. xmj Gower Cot\f. 1 . 340 To what Anall 
conclusion They wolde regne hinges there. 

10. The result of a discus&ioi>« or examination of 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agreement. (See CoR- 
oiiDDB V. 13, 13 .) 

c lals Chauceb L, G. W, 0643 HyOormostrot Thou ne- 
Bcapest Doght. .But thou consente. .Tak this to thee for ful 
conclusioun. 1490 Caxton Rntydos xxii. 85 After her con- 
clusion taken, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clviii. 608 [He] 
had harde all the conclusyon that the abbot had taken with 
these prynces. s6oa Carew SnrsK C&rttw. (t8ii) 11 The 
conclusion ensued, that his charges must be borne. f6xA 
Raleigh Hht. World iii. xsB Their standing out, hindred 
not the rest from proceeding to conclusion. 1714 Db Fob 
Mem, CavG/iVr (1840) 40 At Leipsic, February 8th., 1630 . . 
the Protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual de- 
fence, .these were the famous conclosions of Leipsic. 1747 
Col, Rec, Penn. V. There shou’d be reason to think 
they were come to some Conclusion on the several matters 
before them. ^Mod. He has coma to the conclusion not to 
prosecute the inquiry. 

11. The concluding, lettling, or final arranging 
Ipf a peace, treaty, etc ). (See Concludb v, n.) 

1368 Grafton Ckron. II, 730 Now let ns . . return to the 
conclusion of the peace. x63a Haywako tr. BiondVs Era- 
metta 14 Hee had condescended to the conclusion of the 
marriage (so long . . suspended 1683 Consbt Preset. Spirii. 
Courts 1 56 The Conclusion of the Cause. 1890 Alison Hist, 
Europe VIII. liv. | 75. 536 The. .object of his mission, .was 
the conclusion of an armistice. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 354 
By the lonclusion of treaties or the disbanding of armies. 

1 12. The action of shutting up, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Oh, rare, 

1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 169 The conclusion of them under 
chains of darkness, .in Hell fire. 

13 . Eaw. An act by which a man debars himself 
from doing anything inconsistent with it ; ' a binding 
act ’ (Wharton Law Diet.) ; a bar or impediment 
so arising, on estoppel. (&e Corcludb 3 .) 

sox Dial. Laws Eng. n. xliv.^idaS) 14 x Without it be by 
au^ a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or estop- 
pell.^ 1641 Termes de la Ley ix Conclusion U when a man 
by his own act upon Record hath charged himselfc with a 
dutie or other thing: as if a freeman confesse himselfe to 
bee the villeine of A. upon record . . hee shall be concluded 
to say in any action or plea afterwards, that hee is free, by 
reason of his own confession. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
11 . 438 It was determined, that though the fine operated at 
first by conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the heir. 

14. Sc. Law. The concluding clause (or para- 
graph) of a Summons, which sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
Itself, as stated in the Summons. Cf. Conclude 


V. 15 . 

Now (since 1876) only used in actions In the Court of 
Session, in which the Summons still proceeds, in antiquated 
form, in the name of the Sovereign, thus ; * Victoria, etc. 
Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to us by our lovite, 
etc.* ; and after setting forth the names of the parties, etc.. 
* concludes * in such terms as ' Therefore, it ought and idioula 
be found and declared, that * or * Therefore the defender . . 
ought and should be decerned and ordained . . to, etc.' The 
clause usually further * concludes * for the expenses of the 
action. 

x6a6-7 Stair iv. 5. | 3. There uses a conclusion tq^be added 
13^ 14 


for parent sSaow 


[ Yht, c. 36 8 x [The Sum- 


mons shall set forth the names o^ parties] and the mclusiens 
of the Action. 1879 Dove Wilson Sheriff^ Court Praet. 
xoo 8 6 The conclusion for expenses is very briefly stated. 
It is always well to insert it. 

16 . Foregone conclttsicn\ see Fobeooni. 

(As used by Shales., variously referred to senses 9, 8 , 10.) 

1 00 ]iol 8 l* 9 ional« a. Oh, rare. [f. Conclu- 
sion + -AL : perh. repr. a med.Ii. ^conclusiSndlu,'\ 
Of or pertaining to the conclusion ; final. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alek. in Ashmu <t6se> *88 Thys one 
Secrett conclusyonal know thou, xflpg O. Hooper Disc, 
Lent 978 (T.) Conclusional separations. 


t Oomolu'sloiialljf adv. Oh, rare, [f. prec. 
+ -LY By winr of conclusion or inference. 

S974 Dee Dusfy (Camden Soc.) 37 Cooclusioimny thoa . . 
one piut of my present sute. .is, eta 


Ocawh u dyt «. [ad. late L. sms- 

Msiv-m, L conei&f- P{)1. stem of ooneiBdMo i see 
CoNCLUDBi and -ivjt Cfi F, comclus^^ ^fsv.] 
t IL Summing up, snmmary. OAr. 

199 B Greene AVswr too late (looe) 9 * So wome tt are vni- 
uemlly mmla moewsearia, mhonaomr they be eythar bead 
or brought vp.* With this coochisiue period hee fareeihtd 
him* 

2. Concluding, closbg ; occurring at or forming 
the end. (Now rant.) 

ifiia Woodall Surg. Mato Wka (1653) 367 The Bpilogne, 
or Conclusive part of this Treatise, iw RiCHARlieoic 
Clarissa (i8xz) V. 177 The following short biliet ; inacriptive 
and conclusive parts of it in her own words. i8ig SeriUieo^ 
saaniajj The Jui^ment. .delivered in the oooduaive line, 
b. Kiual, definitive. 

18196 Frouor Hist Eng, (x8s8) 1 . iv. 357 A condoaive 
Nvolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc. : That closet 
or decides the question ; decisive, convincing. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cousc. u. v. 151 If a man will, .cleare 
himselfe by an Oath.. he may be.. heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
done, sfigo Ixx:ke J'oleratioH ii. Wks. 1797 II. aBi Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no. tSiB Cautaa Digest 
(ed. a) V. 33 As to tlie purchaser of the estate . . the act was 
final and cotidusive. i86e IVndall Glae, 11. ix. 973 These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier] 

1 4. Law, That * concludes ' or debars ; binding : 
see CoNOLUDE 3 . Oh, 

1649 Sbloen Laws Eng, t. Ixvt. (1739) 146 The Grand 
Charter, .was conclusive to the King. 

OonelU'Sively , Odv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 ] 

1 . fa. In conclusion, to conclude, finally, in 
shoit. Oh. b. In the end, at lost, ultimately. 
Now rare or Oh, 

193a Huloet, Conclusiuety. or in conclusion, swmmato^ 
summatim, vix tandem, wA Hkvwood Raps Lucrece 
Wks. (1874) V. »9 Conclusively hee ’s from a toward hope- 
full gentleman Transeshapt to a meere Ballater. A. 

Burrell Cord. Calenture 8 What can be expected but con- 
fusion, and conclusively desolation. 

1 2. By wajy of conclusion, inferentially. Oh. 
1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 378 The contrary was either 
eimresly or conclusively there. 

3. In a conclusive manner ; so as to conclude or 
decide the question or matter ; decisively, finally. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man it. iv. 389 A Problem . . too 
deep, .to be determined Conclusively. X796 Morse Amer. 
Geog, I. 469 The judges do not consider them [English court 
reports] as conclusively binding. x8x6 Singer Hist. Cards 
46 The costume of the figures . . seems conclusively to esta- 
blish the fact. 186a Ruskin Munera P, (1880) isx Merisdc 
law. .puts this out of his reach conclusively. 
OOHOlU'SivaneMI. [f. as prec. + -KBB 8 ] 
The quality of being conclusive ; decisiveness. 

1677 Hale Prim. OHg, Man. l il 57 ConaiderEtion of 
things to be known . . and of their several weights, conclu- 
siveness, or evidence. 1843 Whatelv Logic in Encycl, 
Metrop, 198/x To analyse some clear and vuid arguments, 
and to obs^ve in what their conclusivcness consists. 


Conolnsory (k^nkl^-suril, a. rare, [f.L.rvw- 
clue- ppl. stem + -ory : on L, type *con€liisdri’‘Us!\ 
Relating or tending to a conclusion ; conclusive. 

1846 Worcester cites Ci.arksun. 1868 J. H. Stirung in 
N. Brit. Rett. Dec. 357 The peculiar tediousness, prolusory, 
biterlusor^ and conclusory [of Browning]. 1876 Contemp. 
Reo, XXvIll. 198 This concUiaKwyand conclusory chapter. 

II Conoltumin (k^fuklN Sifm). Diplomacy, [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of concludfre to Conclude.] (See 
second ouot.) 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 349 Ultimatums 
and Conclusums were crawling like wood-worms through 
the rotten desks of oflice. 18. . Blackw. Mag. (Ogilvic), A 
conclusum is a risumi of the demands presented by a 

S ovemment. It may be discussed, and therein lies its 
ifferertce from an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands, 

t Conclu'snre. Oh. rare [ad. L. ^<Nsr/i7- 
sura, {. conclus- ppl stem of conciudire \ see -ubb.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford 399 Thordcring 
and conclusune of such interest and estate. 

Gonolusyon, -syoim, obs. ff. Conclusion. 
t Conpoa'^tolate, v. Oh. [1 Con- + Coagu- 
late V.] To coagulate together into one mass. 

x66s^ Phil, Trans. 1 . 196 Aqua fortU coneoagulated with 
difleriim Bodies produced verir differing Concretes. \Oij\ 
Ibid, ylll, 3x87 Tbo.se two Volatil Salts, thus open'd by 
the Fire, .are con-coagulated with them.^ ^9691 Boyle 
Wks, ]. 449 (R.) For some sc^utions require more, others 
less spirit of wine to ooncoagulate adequately with them. 
Hence Ooaooagiila’tloa. 

N189X Boyle Wks, III. s8 (R.) A conooagulation of the 
corpuscles, .with those of the sienstniuoL 

t ConcO'Otp po. pple. and ppl, a. Oh. [ad. L, 
eomoet^MS, pa. pple. of concoquhre to boil together, 
di^^ ripen, f. con- + coqulfre to cook, boil, digest.] 
Digested; subjected to heat ; refined or matured 
by heat : ^so^. (See next.) 

1834 Elvot Let, to Cromwell in Gov, (1883) p. cb, Being 
roM diligently and well concoct.. it will not saasie very 
tediouse. 1841 — Image Gov, 5$ Meates . . whi^ all to- 
gether can not bee . . duly coococte and digested. 1388-78 
Cooper Thosessemst Cruaum, raw. Dot ooncoct. 1377 Eomn 
& WiLLEE TVwr. a74 Lcssc ooncocte then the matter of 
gummes and spyces. i6i6-8x Holtdav Persins 306 A heart 
not stained by Foul lust, ooaooct in noble honesty. 


enMoek(lVUv-kt).w 

ofrpwAMjinr: mprse. 

The Htend tense In Ut. wsm M P^sm 

& mixture) by boiling or toat v^enee * to 

the stomneh,' ^toduniC or thf idod * 
and * to stomach or brook withlne fotUngS' i *toinake 

raiiidy wirii beat, npen^ nuntnre \ Most of the Mnses 
have been from time to time taken into Eng.* wheRe they 
have been increased by other fig., tirnnsr., luluiuva^ 
intermediate uses. The earliest Eng, osnse appears tO be 
* digest *, but the only exisciag ones ore 9 end tsj 
1 1 . To moke reo^, or mature^ by hfiflt. 
tL gon. (tnim^. To prepare by the oertoo of 
hiaX, to boil, cook, bake, etc« /ff. ondl^. Oh* 
1607 Schol, Disc, agst, Antkhr, 1. iv, 176 There wotittth 
. .the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and oonoodtt the 
milke to make it tweeu 1643 U. G. H* PabricM Aighn 
Chyrurg. xiii. 49 llie Patient (must) never ente^ oxedpt 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O. WAUtna 

57 Difficulties • . bake and ooncoct the mind— enimet 
effeminates and loometh it, 

f b. intr. for reji. To boll, simmer, bake, etc. 
iliex Holland Pliny I. 4x7 So that they [gmpes] be let le 
concoct before in the Sun, vntil they be white and drie. 
9638 SiBRES SouPs Cot{fi. il (ed, 4> x6 Such enemies, m« did 
not suffer their malice only to boile and concoct In thdir 
own breRRts. 1830 Br. Monx Life Eeniley <1833^ I. 301 
He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. 

t2. lu obs. Physitai sciemex To bring (metals, 
minerals, etc.) to their perfect or mature state 
by heat ; to ' maturate *. Oh, 


>855 Detades 966 The mountaynes . . ore frttteftil of 
letaiK, in the which, syluer and copper are coococte and 
lolten into veynes, which can scarsely bee doonne in for- 
nace.«. x6xi Speed Theat. Gt, Brii, xlii. (1614) lyx A 
clammie kinde of clay hardned with heat aboundiiig in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing clse^t 
bitumen, a s66s Fulles Worthies ( xB40> III. 1x4 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun might sufficiently ooncoct 
them. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 5x4 Sulphurous and Nitrous 
Foame. .witli suttle Art Concocted andadnsted they reduc'd 
To blackest grain. X671 J. Weoiitkr Metallo^, iii. 49 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. X837 Hawthorne Twicedold T, (X85X) L xL 185 
This most precious gem that ever was concocted in tlie 
laboratory of Nature. 

t b. intr, for reJl. Oh. 

s6^ Hale Prim. Orig Mon. 1. iii. 89 Rocks.. which 
from a sandy kind of Earth gradually concoct into Free- 
stone. 


i o. Formerly applied to the formation of dew 
or rain. Oh, 

x 8S3 H. Moss Conject, Cabbal. (1713) 17 Tliere went up 
a moist Vapour from the Earth, which being matured mo 
concocted, .became a precious balmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life. 1664 Cuamnoce Atirtb, God (1834) 1 . 45 Vapours 
ascend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them back in welcome showers. 

t 8 . To ripen or mature: a. fhiita, vegetable 
juiccf, gnms, etc. ; b. morbific humours, boils, tu- 
mours, etc. ; to maturate. Oh. 

a. 1377 [see Concoct///, a.]. 

1603 Holijind Plutarch's Mor. X393 l*he oile . . being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit, a x6a6 Bacon ( J .), 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting. 166s Bovle 
Occas, AfivTcx^S) 68 Green Fruit .. is but sowre, and un- 
wholesome, l^ing neither sweetned nor concocted by Ma- 
turity. X7^ Grainger Sugar Cane 1. (R.), For him tha 
cane with little labour grows . . Concocts rich juice. 1781- 
x8s8 [see Concocted.] 

b. 1386 CooikM Haven Ifealihxxx\i\.{xbyb) 54 Basil), .out- 
wardly applied it doth digest and concoct, loia Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (16531 48 Oyl of Dill . . concocteth crude 
tumors. X748 tr. Yegetiud Distemp, Horses 5$ All the dis- 
tempered Matter is concocted and maturated. 

fg. 1867 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 99 It Is the fault 
of many good men, to be of hasty and quick spirits when 
provokra, tho* they dare not concoct anger into malice. 


H. To digest. 

t4. irans. To digest (food). See Conoootion. 
Oh. or arch. (Associated with boiling in 1533 .) 

1533 Elvot Cast. Helihe ir. (R.), For cold maketh appe- 
titeTbut natnrall heate concocteth or boyleth. X541 Isee 
Concoct///, a.]. 1^3 STuaiKS Anat. Abus. u. 68 To see 
how the . . mcate receiued into the stomacke, will be digested, 
and concocted. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 79 The 
Struthio-cainell or Ostridge . , will concoct iron. lyae 
Franklin Ess. Wlcs. 1840 II. 86 That quantity that is 
sufficient, the stomach can perfectly concoct and digest. 
i8m Lamb Elia (1860) 491 We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions. 
i-b.Jg. Obs. 

16x3 I^RCHAB Pilgrimoge V. xvii. 457 The multitude of 
Lakes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. t. vii. (X851) 
Z35 Things, .crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and concoct. 1741 Watts tmprov. 
Mind 1. ii. § 5 It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourselves, 
t c. ifUr. for r^. Obs. 

i6ao Vrnnbr Via Recta viii. 173 A competent time . . for 
the meats . . to concoct, and descend from the stomacke. 


1 6 . To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 
think over. Oh, 

>834 Concoct ipL «.]. 1884 Triana in Fuller's 
Cause k Curct etc. (1867) 930 They for a time sat still to 
ooncoct with themselves the reason of so strange an accident. 
1 6. To put Up with, endure, bear ; to brook, 
* dirat,' * Momach *. Obs, 
a iMv Hayward Cj.], Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
stomocp, unable to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 
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«r •dv«iiie. f«79 J. Goodman PtnUmt Pani, iii. I. (1713) 
•71 Provocation .. loo great fc»r ui to be able to concoct. 

1 7. To digeit, or properly dispose and assimi- 
late (a matter). 0^. 

WAt.KKR Ormta^ 15 Alter and concoct the matter 
received from othcm into your own style. 

III. To compose or produce, compound, moke 
up by a process. 

1 6. To compose or produce by a natural pro- 
cess : to secrete. Ods. Cf. CoMOuOTiOM l b. 

i6eS Bacon Sy/tfa | 496 Honey Dewei are found . . upon 
Oak I..cavefl . . But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it Hclf to concoct the Dew. 174s Monro /fMo/. Ntrvtt 
(ed. 3 1 as The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
ill l.acuu». 

0. To make up or prepare (aitiricially) by 
iiiixin^r a variety of ingredients; now cr/. of a 
soup, a drink, or the like. 

167s Kvklvn Tgrrm (1799) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air'd, of a scent agreeable. i8t6 
SouTHKY A'sf. (183a) 1 . 966 A book of solid materials heavily 
concocted, but collected with industry. 1830 Scott 
MOHol. V. 148 I'he most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar. .8- Lavaa T, Burkt ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. s 8 S 4 Hauham HafieuL 487 For Spartan friends. 1 
must concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous, 
t iO. To compose, sellle by concert. Obs. 
s6s6 Brent tr. Sarpi'g //ui. Counc. Trgnt (1676) 93 b, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted, for 
that it was popular. 1639 H. More /mmort. Soul ^669) 
1;^ That diniculty is concocted pretty well already. 

11. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 
up, or fabricate (a story, project, fraud, etc.). 

179a Maey Wollstonecr. Rights IVout. V. 953 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. 1838 
TutRLWAU. Grteco V. xl. 196 The whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. s866 Rocbrb Agric. k 
Prtcfi I. iv, 84 The fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could not have been due to an accident. s^8 Black 
GrefH Past. xxiv. 190 A fraud which ha had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted k^nkp-kt^i),///. a. [f. prec. + -edI. 

The earlier ppl. form was Conooot.J Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat ; digested ; ripened, 
matured ; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 
i6m- 6a Hbvlin Cosmogr. itt. (1673) 5^9 Fellows of such a 

r rfect and concocted malice, c t£|9 Howell JLitt. (1650) 
364 The flesh that is daily dished upon our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 Gbrbier CouhmI B Hi a, The most 
concocted and most pure [gold] from cl Dorada 1781 
CowPER Truth 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce. And meliorate the well concocted juice. t8s8 Jas. 
Mit,L Brit. India 1 . 11. vi. 819 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and planta 1840 
G. S. Faber Rtgm. 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Conoootar (k^nkfrktai^. [f. as prec. -f-KB 1.] 
One who concocts. Cf. Conoootob. 

1648 Milton A pel. Smect, (1851) 996 This private con- 
cocter of maleoontent. 1854 H. Miller Sih. h ScAm. <i8f8) 
451 As a concocter of paragraphs, or an abridger of Parlia- 
mentary debates. 1863 Cups A thoir Customs w As a rule, 
the man who carries the lar^st [flask] ..will be generally 
esteemed the beat concocter [of a drink]. 

ConoO'Otibla, di* rare. [f. as prec. + -IBLE.] 
Capable of being concocted ; t digestible {obs.). 

1574 Newton /isalth Mag. 37 S^lt. .maketh them [meats] 
mure concoctible and pleasant in taste. 

OollOOOtinff (k/nkp'ktiq), vbl. sb [f. as prec. 
4 -iNO 1.] The action of the verb Conooot ; 
f digesting, etc. 

sj^ Elvot I mags Gov. (1556) 79 b, The concoctyoM and 
di^tyng of that, whiche the bodie receiveth. lO^ P. 
Fletcher PurpU /si. 11. 97 marg. note. The thinne entrails 
serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle. 

Ooaooxtillgv ppl‘ [f- prec.+-iNOii.] 
That concocts ; + that digests, or helps di^stion. 

l6ao Vennbr Via Recta vii. zi6 The dry barreir Figs are 
of a stronger clensing . . resoluinv, and concocting faculty. 
t68|g Boylb Salubr. Air 44 The Concocting Faculty of the 
Plant. 

ConOOOtlon (k^fakp-kr^n). [ad. L. comoctim- 
tm digestion, n. of action L concoquPre to Comouot.] 
1 1. Digestion (of food). Obs. 

1331 Elvot Gov, hi. bxu, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as b expedient. 1^ — Ceut. Heltks (1541) 
74 b. Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes . . wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the body. 1697 Pottbb Aniia. Greece iv. xx. (1715) 405 
The Heroes did not rest after Meals for the better Concoc- 
tion of their Meat. 17*7 A. Coopbe DietUUr 11. viii. (1760) 
134 Cinnamon, .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
S788 Load. Mag. 39 Perfect concoction of the food. 

t b. 'I'hc old physiolo^ recognized three pro- 
cesses : First concoction^ digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second concoction^the process where- 
by the chyme so formed is changed into blood ; 
Third concoction^ secretion. 

1394 T. B. La Pfimand. Fr. Acad n. 385 Thb [second] 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the Uuer. i6s^ Ceookb 
Body of Man 173 In thb Triple faigntsl Concoction, then 
is a three-folde errour. s6ai Buxton Anat. Mel. i. i. ii> ih 
(1651) Z5 Humors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101/9 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction. 1664 Powbb Exp, 


Philos. 1. 71 We have proved these Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body, tm 
Bbaulbv /aw. Dkf. s.v., The first Concoction b made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. Bailbv tfblioi 

a V., What alterations are made in the blMd-vcsseU, which 
may be called the second Concoction^ and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest veweis, the third and loot Concoction, 
180a Palbv Ned, Thool. vil 75 From what part and by 
what concoction, in the human body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 

1 0. Jig. and in allusive f)hrases •. t.g. A fault 
or error in thejirst concoction, i.e. in the initial 
stage, in the very beginning. Obs. 

a s6^ Bp. Andrbweb Serm. xv. (1661) 305 Thb fault in 
the first concoction, b never after amended in the second. 

H L'Ebtbanub Alliance Div. OjJ, x, By former sub- 
scriptions they had allowed what was since of so hard con- 
coction to them. 1693 Locke /uduc. Ep. Ded.. These 
[errors iii education], like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. 1733 P. Lindbav 
Interest Scott, 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
b an Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after- 
wards by any Skill or Labour. 18^ Drntiiam Sc, Ro/orm 
104 A chaos . . such as the laws of thb one country are 
doomed to be, — more particu let ly in their first concoction. 

1 2 . Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a state 
of perfection ; also, the state of perfection so pro- 
duced : maturation of what is coaise, impure, or 
crude ; * altrration of matter by moist heat \ Ohs. 

>858 Eden Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfecte 
concoction which is in guide al>oue all other metals. 1605 
liMMK Quersit. i L 3 Quintessences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. i6a6 Bacon Syh*a §838 The Degrees of Alteration, 
of one Piody into another, from Crudity to perfect Con- 
coctiom which is the Ultiinity of that Action or Processe. 
a 1631 Donne Select, 1 1840) xga When . . they [precious stones] 
haue exhaled . . all their gross matter, and receiued another 
concTCtion from the sun, then they become precious. 1835 
W. F. Meteors v. 145 Silver.. hath indifierent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteth sulhcient heat in the mix- 
ture, that maketh it pale, lysfi Leoni tr. Atbert/s Archit. 

I 94 b, 'I'he air . . being not kept in motion either by Sun 
or Winds, wants its due concoction. 

Ago a 1630 Donnb (1651) 317 , 1 shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, but hasten to the resurrection, 
t b. The * ripening * of morbific matter, fitting it 
for elimination from the living body. (According 
to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 
COOTION 4. 

1683 J. CooKB Marroiu Chirurg. (ed. 4) 449 (Hippocrates* 
Aphorisms) The first [Summer Quartan Fever] is shorter 
. .from, .clemency of the Air, which helps Concoction. 1834 
CtQoxi Study Mea. (ed. 4) I. 560 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion [in fevers] to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 
t8. Baking or cooking. Ohs, 

s68o Mordbn Geog. Rect, (1685) 80 Raw Flesh . . writhout 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Siomatks, 

4. The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredients, 
b. concr. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 
mixture that suggests such preparation. 

a 1831 Hawthorne Twicedold T, Ser. 11. Nt. Shetc/ue, 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
neck-deep. A/od. Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. 

6. The elaborate or ingenious composition, or 
making up (of a story, plot, scheme) to suit a 
purpose. 

<Cr. Boswell’s yohnson (1887) III. 959, which implies that 
' concoction of a play ' had 110 meaning to J.) 

i8a3 D’Israkli Cur. Ltt. (1858) 111 . 6 Jonson's inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Mosques. 1831 Fonblanqob Eng. under ’j Ad- 
min. (1837) II. 197 The principles which wOuld guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. Mod. I'bcy are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors. 

b. A statement or narrative fictitiously made up. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 13 Feb. 5/x Hb affidavit was a con- 
coction from beginning to end. 1885 /.'pool Daily Post x 
June s/a [He] admitted that hb story was a concoction. 

Concoctive (k^^nkp'ktiv), a. [ad. L. *concoc- 
tiv-us, f. concoquire : see Concoct and -ivb ] 

1 1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 The Ventricle . . is com- 
passed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force. 1607 TorasLL Four-/, Beasts 11673) 594 The con- 
coctive quality of thb flesh. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and concoctive heate To 
transubstantiate. 1733 Somervillx Chaos 1. six Cull each 
salubrious Plant, withbitter Juice Concoctive stor'd. jAg. 
1811 J. Jebb Corr, (1834)11. 58 My mind b not originative, 
but concoctive. 

t 2 . Tending to ripen or mature hs heat. Ohs. 
1790 Thomson Autumn 408 The fallow Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. 

3. Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, etc. 

sQS4 Ruskin Lect. Archit. Addenda 935 Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce a spurious 
resemblance of its results by the recipe of composition, are 
apt to value themselves mightily on tneir concoctive science. 

Conooctor (k/bkp ktai). [o^t-n. (on Latin 
analogies) f. Conooot v, Cf. F. concocteur and 
Concocter.] One who, or that which, concocts. 

1 1. A digester ; a promoter of digestion. Ohs. 
1764 Ckarae, In Ann. Rig. 68/9 Taking care to add a 
fow dwi of pepper and spices by way of concoctors. 


2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. 

01845 Hood To Dr. Hahmomamn I, Well, Doctor, Great 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man's diatreas. 

3. One who devises, or makes up (a scheme, etc.). 

9843 Parleys Ann. IV. 361 The three concootora sat 

down to arrann tha order of the proceedinga. eStS Srus- 
CBON 1 reae. Dav. Pa. Ixiv. 6 Inventors and concoctors of 
evil. 

tCOBOOXtiird. [see above, and 

-UBE.] The process or result of concoction. 

i6ss Stubtevant Meta/lica (1854) 37 Other compound! of 
the fore-named concoctures. 

Conooloratep [f- L. con- -t- colordt-us : see 
Colobate and Conooloub] -snext. 
i88x Syd. Sot. Lex., Concolourate, same as Concolouroue. 

Conoolorons .k/)r)ikDd5r9s), a. [f. as next 4 - 
-008 ] Nat. hist. Of uniform colour. 

1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844* >34 The Btem..b 
clothed with narrow . . brown, concolorous scales. 
Humphreys Bnf. Moths 11 . i6x ^ he apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. s88i Syd. Soc. Lex., Con- 
colonrous, 

t Concolonr, a. Ohs. [ad. L. conco/or of the 
same colour, f. con- + color Coloub. Cf. F. con- 
colore.] B-prec. 

1646 Sir 1 '. Browwr Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 339 In concolour 
animals and such a.<i are confined unto one colour. »“4 
Power Exp. Phtlos. i. 6u Both the Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs. 1755 in Joiuibon ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t Conoclnmn, S'. Obs. rare’-^. [f. CoN- -h 
Column.] ttans. To place in parallel columns. 

a 1734 North Lives 11 495 For the convenience of such 
as.. may be less acquainted with Italbn..! have con- 
columned a translation of it into English. 

ConoomitaAOe (k^ukf/‘mit&ns). Also 6 -00ml- 
taunoe, -oomytauiioe, 7 -oommitanoe. [ad. 
med.L. concomitantia (whence also in 16th c. F.), 
f. concomitant em : see Concomitant and -amce.] 

1. The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other ; Bubsistence together ; co- 
existence. 

A >535 More On the Passion Wks. 1335/9 By concomy- 
taunce are there aUo both the father and the hoi ye Goste. 
1676 Hale Conlempl. 1 55 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. . >B 34 Fraser's /nag. IX. 696 The concomitance 
of voice and music 1846 Mill Logic ux.yxW. 1 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit- 
ance itself must he proved by the Method of Dififcrencc. 

b. qvLAni-concr, An instance of tliis. t o. concr. 
An accompaniment iohs.). 

xfiga W. Hartley /n/. Baptism 3 Not ushered in with its 
proper ingredients and due concomrnitances. a 1677 
BOW Serm. (1683) 11 . xx. 389 Some advantageous circum- 
stances and com omitances. s86i ( 7 . Reir. CX. 3B1 The con- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any such way. 

2. Theol. The coexistence oi the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the cucbaristic elements 


{esp. ill the brend). 

a 1533 More Oh the Passion Wks. 1 335/1 The bodye vnder 
the forme of bread immediately, .and the bloude by con- 
cornitaunce. a 1603 ' 1 '. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem, N. T. 
(1618 197 They doe shamefull wrong vnto the Church, to 
father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. 1660 
Jrr. Tavlor Duct. Dubit. ii. iii. ix. § 97 Why the priest 
should be obliged to drink the chalice, and cannot be ex- 
cused by concomitance . . cannot easily be imagined. 1857 
P. Freeman Princ. Div. Service 11 . 79 That doctrine of 
* Concomitance'. . on which the withdrawal from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. 1880 Littledalb Plain Reasons xxviii. 77. 

3. Math. Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables : see 
Concomitant B. 3. 

Oonoomitanoy (k^kp-mitansi). [ad. med.L. 
concomitantia : see prcc. and -anot.] 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
comitant, or of accompanying each other. 

a 16x7 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 42 A concomitancie of faith 
in the person chosen. X691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (17x1) 
111 . x6 Can we argue from the Concomitancy of one thing 
with another to the Causal Dependance of one thioj^pon 
aiioiherT a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. viii. 17 Three 
things are ii^iied. . xst Conformity : we shall be like him in 

f lory : 9nd Concomitancy : we shall accompany him, and 
B present with him in glory. 1888 E. V. Neale in Co- 
operative News 96 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth, 
t b. concr. An accompaniment. Ohs. 

1631 R. Bvfirld Doctr. StM. 88 Every adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present. X636 
Tmapp Comm, x Cor. xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with its con- 
comitancies. i860 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A It. 111 . cxviL 
54 Ail the concomitancies which are apt to grow up. 

2. Theol. a^CONCOMITAMCB 2 . 

1369-87 Foxx A . 4 M. (X684) 111 . 905 By concomitancy 
the fiesh is never without Blood, nor blood without flesh. 
1654 Jbx. Tavloe Real Pres. 3X Their new ri^iimsie of con- 
comiuncy. 9747 Cartx Hist. Eng. I. 378 The denying of 
the cup in the eucharist to the lalety, in consequence of the 
doctrine of concomitancy, a scholastic, .novelty. 

tOonoomita'iieou, U. Ohs. [f. stem of L. 
concomitd-ri ^ the suffix -aneous as In L. consent- 
dneus, succeddneus, col/ectdneus.'] Of concomitant 
nature, concurrent, associate. 

9607-7^ Fbltham Reso/nee il IvL 974 Conoomitaneoua 
with most of other vices. 
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OonoomitMt «• and [ad. 

L. c^omiid$U*€m, pr. ]^le. of amcfimttdri to ao- 
compoay, go with : lee CoKOOViTAXh.] 

A. mf;* Going together, aecompanying, eon- 
cmrent, attendant Conat. wifA {i 

1607 ToKtBLL Fvont the natural con* 

comitant quality of h«at, with exiq|>iration, ratpiration, and 
iiMpiration. i6at BuaroM M*L i. ii 11. iv. Either 

concomitant, awHeting, or sole causes, .of melancholy, segt 
CARTwaiCHT Crr/. RtUg, h 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike. 1711 $tbsi.b 
Sj^i* Mo. 104 n X So certainly is Decency concomitant to 
Virtue. t79p Kirwau GmI. £ss. 373 The concomitant lime- 
stone also contains marine petrifactiona 1996 Mux Lcfic 
1 . 449 The law. .admia of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Variations. igS4 Bowrn x. (1870) 333 

Every event has. .a crowd of concomitant circumstances. 

B. sA. 1 . An attendant state, quality, circum- 
stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

[2609 Bacon Aav. Learn. 1, viil. 4a Virsill did excellently 
..couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fears, together as CencomUoHiia'K idss Burton AneU, 
Mel. 11. iiL V, Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the oon- 
Gomitants of it. 1880 Norris HierocUs 14 This reverence 
ofnn Oath is.. the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Pimy. 1709 Priob Paulo Purganti^ And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it?; Filthy Concomitant of Claret. 2790 John- 
son RambL Na 79 P 7 Suwicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of guilt. 28416 Prbscott Ferd. Is. I. i. 96 
Wealth with its usual conoomitanu, elegance and comfort, 
t 2 . A person that accompanies ; a companion, 
c 2645 Howell Lett. 1 . 1. xx, You are thus my concomitant 
through new places. 2651 Rtlia. WoUon. 8t [He] made 
him the chief concomitant of his heir apparant. 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 249 His Conconiitanis and Assistants in the 
Operations. 179A Sullivan Flew Nai. II, I find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

8. Math, (See quot.) 

2893 Sylvester in PAtl, Trans. CXLllI. 1. S43 Con- 
comtiani. Nomen generalitsimuin for a form invanantively 
connected with a given form or system of forms. i8m 
Salmon Higher AQebra (1866) toi Dr. Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to include all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans- 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed concomitanie. 

Conoo*Xllitantly, adv. [{. prec. + -LT S.] In 
a concomitant way ; in association ; concurrently. 

2696 Lorimer Goodudu's Disc. vii. fir A Condition neces- 
sary with Faith concomiuntly in the same sulnect. 176a' 71 
H. Walpole Vertu/s A need. Pamt. (1783) V. 970 A few 
curioas particulars, .which concomitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. 1870 Max Muller Sci. Retig. (1873) 155 
Three independent settlements of religion . . concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language. 

t Gonco'xnitate, V. Obs. [f. L. concomitdl^ 
ppl stem of concomitdri to accompany, f. cm- to- 
gether comitdri to go with as a companion, f. 
comes t comit-em companion : cf. CoElTATE.] 
trans. To go with, accompany. 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. vi, 94 Payne, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiects. sfiafi Ailesbury Passion- 
Serm. 9 Paine concomitated with shame, etc. s666 G. 
Harvey Morb. Angl. (J.), This simple bloody sputation of 
the lungs, is difference from that which concomitates a 
pleurisy. 

t Conoomita'tion. Obs. [n, of action, r. 
prec : see -ation.J Concurrence, co-operation, 
in TAtfe/. Concomitance s. 

2563-87 FoxE A. ifr M. (1684) III. X41, I denied tnnsub- 
stantiation and concomitation, two jngling words of the 
Papists, ifixfi J. Lane .Syr. '2 Tale x. 996 Holpe by some 
numens highc concomitation. 

t ConCO'^Uent, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. conco- 
guent-em^ pr. pple. of cmcoguire to boil together, 
digest.] Digestive. 

2^ tr. Sonet's Merc. Commit, ix. 339 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concoquent. 

Concord i kynk/^id, kp'qkpjd), sb. In 3-6 oon- 
oorda. [a. F. concordex-^. concordia^ n. of quality 
f. concorSf concord- adj. ‘ of one mind f. con- to- 
gether + cor, cord- heart. (The L. suffix -ia, 
passing through OF. -e, is mute or lost in £ng.; 
cf. beas/.y] 

"L Agreement between persons; concnrrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 93519 (Cott.) Mike! it es bar hair con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk’s 
T. X073 Ful many a yer. . Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
rest, a xm Cov. Myst. 84 Brothyriy concorde . . That 
norchyth love of creatures echon. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer 4 b, O God, which art author of^oace, and louer of 
Concorde, tfiofi Shaks. Macb. iv. uL 96 The sweet Milke of 
Concord 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 497 Devil with Devil 
damn’d Firm concord holds, men onely disagree. 2769 
Burke Pres. St. Hat. Wks. 1849 I. 2x7 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord of the empire. 2865 Reader 
'' *3. x99/t There is no . . concord in a community not 

S governed with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
its members. 

2 . A itate of peace and amity between contend- 
ing parties or nations ; concr. a treaty establishing 
such relations. 

ei4X$ Wyntoun Cron. vii. vl. 959 Scho be hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr eme Dawy and hyr Lord. 1490 Car- 
ton Enoydos xl. 239 Turnus wolde neuer bane eoncordo nor 
peas wytb this kyng euandar. 1513 Douglas Alnoit xii. v. 
ifi8 The King.. Left the concoitf ondone, nocht brochc till 
end. 1968 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 431 They sent Ambassadors 
. .requyring him of peece and finall concord. IHd. II. 647 
For inmngmg any point of this concorde. tyat Stbvpb 


a 2340 Hamtole Psalter ci.4 In pesful felagheship ft 
cord of voicys. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xiv, Th 


Bed. Mom. t w. 81 AiiMty^.eoMaMiilyesnid die Concord 
pfMadriL Jll.ayll.sMAS^ 

ing by the concord 

D. Hekice cmcord-eoiti, a edit ttrude by Oi«tk 
towns of Asia Minor, unto Ibe Roman fimpini to 
commemorate a treaty eonferring priivile^ on 
each other's citisens ; ntnallj called 

itao Lbitch tr. MMleFt Am. 442 On a conooitoin 
of Carious with Sfliyma. .Cora, crowned with ivy, bdding a 

8. Ltm. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands; also, an agree- 
ment made between two or more upon a trespass 
committed. 

1531 Dial, on Lestm Eng. 11. xxiv. (2638) toe A concord is 
properly upon an agreemsnt between the parties. 1594 
Wert SvfsihoL IL 1 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of finea 17^ Blackstonb Comm. 11 . 351. s8t8 
Cauisc Digest (ed. a* V. 83 Hie third part of a nne is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Common Pleas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorised for that purpose. lAag 
Wharton s.v.. Concord . . upon a trespass committed . . is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4 . Agreement or harmony between thinn ; esp. 
said in reference to sounds and rhythmical move- 
ments, and in nses thence derived. 

> ft con- 

. _ , . The vii. 

Bcyences in one monacorde, Eche upon other do full well 
depende, Musyke hath them so set in concorde. 2579 
Gosson Seh. Abuse (Arb.) afi The concorde of the Elementes 
and their qualyties. tgafi Shakb. Merck. V. v. i. 84 The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe. Nor is not moued 
with concord of sweet aounda 1667 Milton P. L. vl 
311 If Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung. 2744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton* s P. L. 
27 X If two stringed instruments be exactly tuned alike, 
the one that is not play’d on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. 2849 Mrs. Somervillb Con- 
nex. Pkys. Sc. xvii. 158 When their vibrations are so related 
as to have a common period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord. 

tb. sRimb. Ohs. 

2^ Puttenham Eng Poesie 11. v.fArb.) gx We. .do glue 
the name of ryme onely to our Concordes, or tunable con- 
sen tea in the latter end of our verses. Ibid. 11. vii. 93 The 
fal of a verse, .with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concordX 

6 . Mus. A combination of notes which is in itself 
satisiactory to the ear, requiring no * resolution ' or 
following chord : opposed to discord. 

ttfiO R> Harvey PI. Perc, ar All dluiaions framde with 
su^ long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
witholl. 1597 Morlbv Jntrod, Mus. 70, Phi. What is a 
Concord T Ma It is a mixt sound compact of diuers voycts, 
entring with delight in the eare. 2674 Playforo Skill 
Mus. III. I I'here are Nine Concords of Mustek, as fol- 
loweth; a Unison. Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth. 
Twelfth, Thirteentn, and Fifteenth, whereof five are callea 
perfect, and four imperfect. 1788 Cavallo Mus. Instr. in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVlll. 944 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concords. 188s 
Macfarren Counter^ i. a A concord is a chord that is 
satisfactory in itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others. 

8 . Gram. Formal agreement between words as 
parts of speech, expressing the relation of fact 
between things and their attributes or predicates. 

This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 
being put in the same case, number, gender, and pemn, as 
far as the inflexional structure of the language provides for 
this, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it. 

1590 Palrgr. Jntrod, 38 The latinos have the Concordes of 
grammar. s6sa Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 5a What mean 
you by Concords? The agreement of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender, s^ Harris Hermes (1841) 293 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arisea 
thwgrammatical concord of substantive and adjective. 

7 . Form or Formula of Cmcord [Ger. Km- 
cordienformel. Eintrachtsformel, L. Formula Con- 
cordm\\ a symbolical document drawn up in 
1576-1577, and containing an exposition ana de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing which differences had arisen among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularies, oecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were published in 1 580, in 
Latin and German, under the collective title of 
JAber Concordite, KoncordUnbuch ' Book of con- 
cord ’.) 

2764 tr. Mosksim*s Keel. Hiet. Cent. tfi. 11. L 1 39 The re- 
suft of all was the famous Form ^Concord, which has 
made so much noise in the world. Ibid, 1 41 Nor were the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin the only opposers of the 
Form of Concord, 2887 Fisher Hist. Chr. CA 494 Me- 
lancthon’s departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the pan taken by the human will in 
conversion, awakened intense hostility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans These . . embodied their dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the * Form 
of Concord '. 

€k>llOOrd rk^k^jd), V. Obsolescent. Also 5--6 
-oordefn, [ME., a. F. cmeorde-r L. concordd-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, cmcord - : see prec.] 

1 . fVf/r. To come into agreement, agree, concur. 

>378 Barbour Bruce t. 71 At the last that all ooncordyt. 
That all that spek suld be recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
*838 Sticwart CVvff . •S’rv/. (2856)1. zsa Thus culd thai nocht 
concord into one will. 2559 Hulobt, Concorden or agree. 


ttoVAiwinm the 

Poet in that trivial versa imjf OAUiOf, GeuHitt IL tv. 
so This Hypothesis both Plato and Aiismle eoneerd la. 
tb. To agree (a thing) to bo CaoiBeUling). 
s6a8 B». Barlow Sorm. (2607) E 1 b^ aU eoaeord 
jg^SocosMton and Soperioritia of Bishi^ to bee Aposco- 

8. bf thingis To agree, be M ]iani|tonyi liaD* 


e 1374 Cnaucbr Treiylm 111. 1709 The world . . Dyaeieeth 
■0 his ftoundes eoocordyxige. 1477 Earl RrviMi (Osatoa) 
J^tes 34 Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in or.: ::~ 
fence. 1584 Bboon Now CoioeA (2844) 409 ’tlili deCtrine. « 
ooncQNrdeth end egreeih therewith in all pointa. «a6e8 L 
Grboorv Posikuma (1690) 9 Their writings All conoorM. 
2776 Ld. Stirliiio in Sparks Corr. Amor. Rim. (2853) I. tf} 
The aid I called In. . exactly concords with your se^men^ 
2884 tr. TupgetU^s Dioay Supit:i* Man (M. edO 
210 It concords frith my character though. 

t8- trans. To arrange by concord or agreemeilt 

1548 Hall Ckron. (1809) 252 The final! Concliuba taken, 
concorded and agreed betweene • . Kyng Henry the fifth ft 
Kyng Charles the V, a 1670 Hackbt Williams 1» sis 
<D.) To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 

t 4 . To bring into concord ; to harmonise. Obs. 

2548 W. Thomas in Strype Keel. Mem 11 . App. R. 60 Man 
cannot so directly concord them, as to make them always 
ogttt. 2897 J> Pavnb Royal ExeA 4 Be taught to add 
St. lames wor»s wth St. Pauls fay the, concording theme to 
gethers..as vnsejMrable companions, tfiai w, Sclatbs 
7 V/Ara (2693) 269 n'o] concord Canons, a 2670 Hacxbt Alp. 
tvtlliams 1. 109 (D.) He lived and died, .with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 

t CoMO’rdablat «. Obs. [a. F. concordablOf 
ad. L, concorddbil-is harmonious, f. concordd-re ; 
see CoNOORD v. and -blb: cf. agreeable.'\ In 
full accord or agreement, accordant, unanimous. 

>393 OowER Cosff. 1 . 953 In cronique of time ago 1 finde a 
tale concordable. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/9 By the 
comune and concordable aasente of alle the chappytre. 1979 
Knbwbtub Con/ui.j^ b, Altc^ther concordabre in the loue 
and peace of lesu Cfhritt. T. Rogers 30 Art. (2607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and conoordaDle life. 

tConooTdabljr, adv. [t ptcc. ■•■•i.t «.] With 
full concord or agreement ; nnanimomly. 

>878 Knrwitui Co^fuL 54 a, WaytiM concordably . . for 
the promise! of the father. «i6z6 T. Kogbrs 39 Art. 
title-p. ed. 2633, lliirty nine Articles concordably agreed 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clergie of this Kingdome. 

ConoO'rdaL 0. [f- Conoord sb. (or its L. 
sourced + -al. J Of or relating to concord (in Gram. ). 

2880 Earlb Pkilol. Eng. Tongue § 4^3 Whether . . was in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declined in the three genders ; 
whereas now it has. .lost its concordal faculty. 

Ooaoovdftlioft (kffnk^xd&ns), sb. [ME. coh-^ 
corda-nce, a. F. concordance (lath c.):— late L. 
cmcorddntia^ f. concorddnt-emi see Conoobdant 
and -ANCK.] 

1 . The fact of agreeing or being concordgnt; 
agreement, harmony. 

cisM Ceutlo Hd. Life St. Cutkhert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans. 2482 Caxton Myrr, 1. v. 97 Th^ 
fonde the science of musyque for to sette alle thinges in 
concordaunce. 1976 Fleming PemopL Epist. Aijb. By a 
concordance or agreement of circumstaunces. 260a Warnbr 
Alb. Eng, Epit.(i6xa)3fis Hardlyfind 1 heerein a concordance 
in any two Authors. 1899 £. Forbbs Lit. Papers vl. 266 
There should, .be a concordance in the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. 2865 ComA Mag^. XI. 5x0 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives. 

b. (with pi.) An iobtanceof agreement or accord. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. i. to The nature of this great 
Citie of the world . . must bee first sought in mcaae con- 
cordances, and small portions. 2892 Carlylb Sterling il 
L (187a) 89 Contrasts, and yet concordances. s8te R. L 
Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 557 The art or rightly 
usiim these concordances is the hnal art in literature. 

1 2 . Spec. A treaty, agreement, or compact. Obs. 

CS489 Caxton Sonnes ^Aymon ix. 990 Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be made. 

t8. Gram. wConcordjA6. Obs. 

2970 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) afi The three Concordances 
learned . . let the master read vnto hym the Epistles of 
Cicero. 

t 4 . An agreeable or satisfactoiy blending of 
musical BounoB or notes ; harmony ; ->> Conoord 4. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1699 Dyuers other myn- 
strelles. . Made swete concordaunce. 2579 E. K. in Spenser^ s 
Sksph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
makeih a comely concordaunce. 2674 Plavpord Skill Mus, 
Pref. 2 A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony. 

1 5 . A composition combining and harmonizing 
various accounts ; a harmony. Obs. 

2494 Fabyan 5 For this boke Includyth Storyes fele.. 
TheiTore this name it shall nowe piirchace, * Concordaunce 
of Storyes’. a 2662 Fuller WortAes (1840) 11 . 573 His 
’Concordance on the Evangelists* was. .a worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers. 

te. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp. in the Bible. Obs. 

2538 CovERDALB N T. title-p., With a true Concordaunce 
in the margent. a 1724 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 967 
A long opening of a text with the concordance td every 
word in it. 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
words contained in a book, with citations of the 
passages in which they occur. These were first 
made for the Bible; hence Johnson's explana- 
tion * A book which shows in how many texts of 
scripture any word occurs '• Orig. in pi. (med.L. 
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^wcmfan/w), eftch group of pvalUl ptmget being 
properly a ctmcordanlia* 

Thit it tomelimct denominated a V9rbat concordance 
at ditcinguithed from a rtal concordance which it an index 
of tuhjecU or i^pia. 

f307 TtEvitA Higden (RoHt> VIII. §35 Frere Hcwe (oh. 
xa6ej . . expownede al hible, and made a greet con- 
oordaunce \H»rL MS concordancet] uppon he hible. 1460 
Capgkavx Chr»n. iS4 Hewe [of S. Victor]. . wat eke the fifnt 
beaynner of the Concordauiit, whech it a tahil onto the 
Bioil. igso MAKnxcK (UtU) A Coiicordance, that it to taie, 
a Worke wherein by the Ordre of the Lettert of the A. B. C. 
ye niaie redely finde any Worde conteitm^ in the whole 
Bible. xe6i T. Norton CaJh^m’s /aunf. Prcf. to ContentSt 
They followed the Concordance! of the Bible, called the 
great Concordxincea, which in collected ai.cording to the 
common trantlation. axdgc Donmb in StUci, (xa4o) ipa 
To search the Scriptures, not at though thou wouldtt 
make a concordance, but an application. s66ft tiovLa 
Ocau. Rgfl. Pref. (16^) 97, 1 had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 1739 CituoaN KtiiU) Complete Concordance 
to the Old and New Testament. sSaf E. Irving /.ox/ 
Dayx 37 A simple reference to the concordance .. will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters. 1637 Penny Cyci. 
VII. 434/a The compiler of the first concordance in any 
lan^ige was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hujgo, who 
died in 1969. Mas. C. CutnKa (/i//r) Concordance to 

ShakeMpeare. iWo D. B. Briohtwbll {/iiu) A Concordance 
to the entire Woraa of Alfred Tennyson. 

Jig. S741 Wati'B impr&v. Mind 1. i. I s Mcmorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is bemme a living con- 
cordance. 

attrib, and comb. 

iScfi S. R. Maitland False tVarsbip 16^ All that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. Ibta, ig6 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 
OonoOTdUOd, V, [f. piec. gb.] Irans. To 
make a concordance to. 

xM Athsnmum 6 Oct. 450/1 Tlie difficult 'Astrolabe*, 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

Oonoo rdaaoer. [f. prec.4--SB^] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

i8>8 R. F. Gardiner in H. ^ Q. 5 May 357/B Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordanoer. 

t OoneoTdaiiGy. Obs. [d Cofoordanoe, or 
L. concordantin^ with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -ANCY, q.v.] The quality or condition of 
being concoidaiit ; complete agreement 
iSfif Fkrnb Bias. Gentrie 50 Coiisisting vpon a Concor- 
dancio of times and numbers. 1639 Hlywuod Lotui. Peac. 
Pstaie Wks. 1874 V. 367 There's a more Devine Concor- 
dancy . . That's of unanimous hearts, a 1793 R. Tickxll 
Preute Hembk. Wks. UB07) 76 Thou perfect centre of 
conoordaticy. 

2. « CoNOonDANca ; a * harmony 
ifiig A. Hopton {tiiie\ Concordaticy of Yeares, containing 
a new eanie and exact Computation of time. 

Oonoordant (k^nkp jdiinl), a. and sb. [a. V. 
concordant \^\a. concorddnt-em^ pr. pple, of con^ 
corddrc : see Concord v. and -ant.1 

A. oiij. 

1. Agreeing in sentiment or opinion ; of one 
heart or mind ; harmonious, unanimous. 

1477 Kasl Rivana (Caxton^ Dieie* 11 Be concordaunt and 
loue togyders. S909 Hawbs Past. Pleas, xvi. xii. You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt. 1614 I. Cookk Tu Quoqne in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 
197 Nay, sweet Mistress Tirkleman, be concoidant; rever- 
ence antiquity, itei T.HIalf.] Acs. Sew Invent, p. xiii. 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges. 1875 
SruHRsCyNx/. //if/. II. xiv. 15a The common oonoordant 
and unanimous consent of nil and singular. 

2. Of things: Agreeing, consistent, correspondent. 

Canceniamt verses : * such as have in them several words 
in common, but by the addition of other words have a quite 
diflferent moaning^ (Bailey (folio) 1736). 

igu Act 4 Sen. K///, c. 19 1 10 The hole some . . evenly 
agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some comprised 
in the seid endenture. 1848 Sir T. Brownb Psestd, 979 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
nature. 1791 E. Darwin Boi, Card. 11. 60 On four con- 
cordant lines. i8og Fortke Ess. iv. vii. gax If not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New 'I'estamcnt. 1O63 
1 'ymdall Heat v. 149 These different methods have given 
concordant results. 

8. In musical concord, harmonious ; consisting, 
or having the effect, of a concord. 

iMi Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) xi6 'The con- 
cordaunte and discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 

Edw. rilf IL L 14 llie touch of sweet concordant 
Btnn^ iTtt Rbid Act. Powers iil Hi. vi, Two or more 
synchronous sounds 1 perceive to be concordant. 

B. isb. «CONOORDANOX. 

ifias Bp. Mouktacu App. Cstsar ix. 8^, I gave my reasons 
by spcciall reciting many concordants inter partes. 

Concordantial (k/mkipidse nj^l), a. [f. late 
1.. comorddMtia Conoobdancr ^ -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a concordance (to the Bible). 

1660 S. Fisher Rsatieks Alarm Wks. (x6^) 905 It may 
evidently seem from his more Concordantial tun Cordim 
consultations .. that, .well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these Terms, etc. «ifion A. 
Gbddbs Crit. Bern Heb. Scrip. (1803) 46 note (R. SuppL) 
We are referred in the Concmantial margin to not less 
than eighteen or nineteen passages of the Old and New 
I'estanient, for an exmlanation. 

OonooTdantly, adv. [f. Conoobdant a,+ 
-LT =^.] In conoom or Ajgjeement. 

1648 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. 330 If concordantly unto 
Berosus . . wee shBll conceive of the travailes of C^mese or 
Cham. tfilB Baxtbr Asssw. Stiding/I. ix. b 8 Which they 
should have concordontiy piactisod. 1808 Puaev Truik 


Mmgi, Ck. 77 Eimnoloted . . sepomtely, hut eoneofdaatly. 
1890 EippsnooiVs Mesg. June 90a That sweet hynm the 
cherubim Concordontiy have sung so long. 

Oonoordat Abo 7^ •date. [a. 

F. concorddP{i 6 thc. in littrd), ad. L. concorddium : 
fee below, and -atb ^ 1.] 

An agxeement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and atate, esp. between the Roman 
See and a lecular government relative to matters 
that concern both ; but, formerly, also applied (a.) 
in canon law to a compact between ecclesiastical 
uersonages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secular persons. 

10x6 Brent tr. Sarpls Hist. Coune. Trent (i6y6) 657 
He^ condemned the Concordate: said that the distri- 
bution of the Benefices of the Kingdom . . was divided 
between Pope Leo and Ring Francis, etc. s088 Eond. 
Gas. No. 9315/7 Contra to the Agreement settled be- 
tween PopeX^ X. and IFrancis 1 . by an Instrument called 
the Concordat.^ x8or Ckron. in Ann. Re^. ^/i 'I'he 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Pius 
VII. tliat the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat. 1883 
O. Rev. CXIV, 579 That concordat between the Church 
Catholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the Entablislied Church, trangf. 1885 Manck. Exems. 
19 Oct. s/a A possibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the pai ty of Irish Nationalists. 

a. 1637 J. CosiN Canon Script, vii. lao Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Council.sand 
Popes together. 166a Jesuits* Reasons (i67<;) 123 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have been out of 
use a hundri^ years. 1698 Phillips, Concordat^ an Agree- 
ment made in all manner of EcclesiaBtical Matters, more 
ei^cially upon Resignation or Exchange of Benefices. 

D. 1683 Apol. Prot. France vi. 84 There was at the same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de Sl Andrew, 
which was called the Triuiuvirate. 1781 tr. Justanionds 
Priv. Life Lewis Xl'^ IV. 9 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known ^ by the name of Concordat, by 
which . . the promotions in the army were often put up to 
auction. 


fig. 1851 Mrs. BikOV/mHaCasaCnidi Wind. xi8 Let them 
all repent, And make concordats 't wixt their soul and mouth, 
f wOnCOTdate, v. Obs. [f. L. concordat- 
ppl. Btcm oiconcorddro to C«)NCOBD.] To agree. 
s68b in Blount Glossogr.l and in later Diets. 

II Oo]100rda*tlim. [E. pa. pple. of concorddre 
to CoNOOBD, used in m^L. as sb. * a thing agreed 
upon ’ ; cf. the formulary *• transactnm, composi- 
tiim, et concordatnm cst . In this particular use 
* a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally required to sign the order) '.] In Irish 
Nisi., An order in Council relative to the disjiosal 
of money set apart for particular purposes of state ; 
a special payment under such an order; loosely^ 
the concordatum-Jundf whence such payments 
were mode. 


The special fund for extraordinary expenses in addition to 
the regular establishment of the kinguom, known in time 
as the * concordatum-fund ', appears^ early in the reign of 
Elizalieth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or apprehension of Tories, etc. 

See Calendar of Irish State Papers II. 3X, etc. 

s6aa iJARas Ann. App. (end). The . . cluuges. .amounted 
to. .Ax, 198, 717 9X, Ilf., besides great Concordatums .. and 
other extraord inaries. i86b Earl Obbbr y State Lett. ( 1 743) I . 
84 The president of Munster, .bad still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, too marks a year, for his house-renL 1799 Arp. 
Boulter Lett. I. 333 The privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last years, jypi T. Sheridan in Swft's Whs. 
(1814) XIX. x6 Foot old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night; and his son claims your promise of getting him 
something from Che Concordatum. sS8a J. B. Burbe 
I'iciss. Fam. III. xa, I do not know a fitter case than poor 
Sir F. E.’s, for cither the Concordatum fund or.. admission 
into some ho^ital. 

Conoordial (k/nkp jdial), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concordidl-is, f. concordia Concord : see -al.] 
Characterized by concord, harmonious. 

s8aa W. Irving Braceb. Natl (X845) 151 Parts, .united 
into one with a concordial mixture. 

ConcoTcLinffp ppL [f Concx>bd v. + -uro 2.] 
Agreeing, assenting, concordant. 

s6b6 W. Sclatbr Expos, a These. (1699) 159 Concording 
are the Hues of their cleluded sectaries. ^ 1655-60 Stanlbv 
Hist Philos. (170X) 979/1 The cohabitation of concording 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1858 Sears A than, viu 
140 Concording elements. 

t Conoo'rdioluip a. Obs. rare-K [ad. OF. 
concordieuXf -euse, ad. med.L. concordids-us, f. 
concordia : see Concord sb. and -ous.] Harmt^- 
ous. Hence OoBOO’rdiouBlj adv. 

01870 Hackrt a bp. Willietms t. (1699) 109 To study the 
callii^of a comfortable and concordious Paniament. Ibid, 
I. 99 The business was concordiously dispatch't. 

t Coxioordist (k^k/ Mdist). oh. [f.CONOOBD 

+ -IBT,] 

1 . The maker of a concordance. 

i8si Ck. Observer Mar. (citmS by Webster 1898). 

2 . A member of the communistic body formed 
at the CoNCOROiojf. 


s8^ Hew Age 10 June 48 Safe rctnm of the Concordist 
missionaries. 1844 IbuL 1 1 Feh. 176 The Pater's addrass to 
the Concordists. 


tOonoo^rditj. Obs.^^ [r.L-ce«i^mf-adj.-i- 

-IT'^ J- Concord. 1730^8 in BAiLsrtfolioX 

t CfonCOTdilUIL. Obs. [f. L. concordia CoN- 
ooRD : see -lUM.] '1'^ name ^ven to the home of a 
socialistic community founded at Ham in Surrey 
in 1843. Hence OomeoNdlRa a. 

New Age 6 May (1843) 7 In 184T, the idea of 
founding an industrial Harmonic Educational College for 
the benefit of such parties os were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antsgonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled * A Prospectus for establishing a Concur- 
dium*. .Its members, .are . . denominated Concordists, and 
the place of their residence a Conoordium. 1880 T. Frost 
Forte Years Recoil. 50 After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idee that. . I might associate with m^lfsome 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes, who mifjht aid me 
in establishing a communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

1844 New Age May, A new society has Seen formed 
which isnameo'The UnivetBulConcordian Society*, whose 
central office Ls at the Concordium. 

t Concovdlyp adv. Obs. [f. Concord -i- -lt 2 ; 
the former doeN not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-em. It. concorae adj , and I.. concorditer. It. 
cosuordcmenlOt OF. concordement « * cuncordly ’.] 
In harmony, concordontiy. 

1563-87 Foxb a. Sf M. (T596) 106^ What they deliberaC 
wiselie, let them accomplish conconilie. 1564 Bn^ Exam. 
*iiij. The aduersarics shall have the whole state of the 
Cle^ie. .concordely ioyned to be wholly agaynst them, 
t CioiiCO'rporalp a. Obs. [ad. L. concorpdrdlis 
(Vulgate) ot the same body, f. con- together 4- 
cotpus, corpor- body ; cC corporal . 1 Of or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

C1400 Apol. LolL 10 Concorporel & conperscyners & 
fcIowB of be heijest of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 1565 
Jbwbl RepL Harding(t6ti) syj The Heathens are become 
Coinheritours, Conco^rivll, and partakers of the promise 
an Christ lesus. 1730-0 in Bailey (folio) ; and in mod. Diets. 

Coacorporate (kpnkp*jp6rA), a. [ad. L. 
concorPordl-us, p.i. pple. of concorddre : see neat.] 
Unitea into one body or mass. 

1430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 399 Irlonde was somtne tyme 
to Ifriieyne concorporate by ryyhte of duininacion. 1563-87 
Foxb A, 4> M. (1596) 1173/z We . .will not l>e subiect nor 
coucorporate unto . . the principall and chiefest enemie of 
Christ. 1580 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. iii. 6 The Gentils to be 
coheires and concorporat and conipartictpaiil of his promise 
in Christ Jesus by the GospcL s6xo H. Jonson Alch. 11. Hi, 
Both which, coiicurporate, Doe make the elementarie matter 
of gold. s6^ TkApr Comm. Eph, iii. 6 Co-heirs, Con- 
corporate, and consorts. 1865 Pusey Eiren. 50 If we are all 
coucorporate with one another in Christ . . how are we not 
all clearly one both with each other and with Christ f 

Coacorporate (k^nkp jpoi^t), v. [f. L. con- 
cor porat- ppl. stem ot concorporat e to unite in one 
body, f. con- together + corpus, corpor- body, corpo- 
rare to embody.] 

L irans. To unite into one body or mass. 
sSSa Hulokt, Concorporate or make one thynge of diuers. 
s6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 446 Stamp riuer crabs or crei- 
fislies, concorporat them with oile and water. s6ii Spkkd 
Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. XV. (1639) 8x5 To vnite and conrarporate 
these two Kingdomes of Fraunce and England into one. 
1664 Atkvns Orig^ Printing 6 They were by Charter con- 
coiMrated with Book-Binders, Book-Sellers, and Founders 
of Letters. 1670 Phil. Trans, V. 9096 From the shoulders 
down to the bottom of the l.oins they were not distinct, but 
cemented and concorporated. iBai Lamb Elia^ Pep. Fal- 
lacies, We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by proxy. . to concorporate him in a slice 
of Canterbury brawn. 

b. To assimilate by digestion. 

^ a 1655 Vinbs Lord's Supp, (1677) ixx The meat and drink 
is concorporated into us. 

1 2 . intr. To coalesce into one body. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvil xiv. The want of vitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it to unite and concorporat. 
1695 H. Dodwkll Def. of Vised. Deprived Bbs. luo It can- 
not be agreeable to the mind of God that it (the church] 
should so concorporate with the State, as wholly to depend 
on the Authority of the Civil Magistrates. 1700 S. Parkbb 
Six Philos. Ess. X4 It is the property of Oily Particles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. 

Hence Conoprperatliig vbl. sb. 

1848'!'. Hill Troth 4 Love xx Not onely a conoorpor* 
atinsr with .Jews, as the Gentile Churches di^ 
t CosiOOrpora*tioiL Obs. [ad, L. concosporJ- 
lidn-em (Teitullian), n. of action f. concorpordre : 
see prec.j Union in one body or mass. 

i8oj3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 675 These trees . . will 
admit no concorporation with others. 1847 H. Moss Song 
^^oul II. iii. 1. xxvi. a 1853 V*"*® Lora's Supp. (1677) 83 
To express . . their combination and concorporation among 
themselves 

ConooriK)*Mal« N. [f. Con + Corporbal: cf. 
concodrcu.l » Conoorfobal. Having, or be- 
longing to, the same body. 

1871 Lovson tr. Hyaeintkex Caik. Reform R05 The na- 
tions ore more than consolidated, they are concotporeol 
because they ore partakers of 'one promisd* and ot 'one 
divine life '. 

tCkinoorra'pt, V. Obs. rare-', [see Con-.] 
Irans. To comipt together or at the same time. 

s8i8 SvLVBSTBB Toboceo Battered 4 Hu foule Contoghm 
oon-oornipied All HU fellow-Creaturee. 1658 JsAinis MiscL 
Schoi. Dw. 3x Neither can it be concormpt^ upon oor- 
ruption of irs ooropennd, os all other formes ore. 

T Oemeo r r tt 'p tl oil, Obs. [see prec.] Cor- 
ruption in company (with some other). 
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ftffl Jkamu Mi*t ScM, Dio. 31 fThcyl cMmot ohm to 
be m a way either of corruption or concon^itfn* 44 
All proper corruptioot andlcofioorraptioti b Vfoitght 
oonttariei • ft therefore heavenly bodMs are locoitmpisiblei 
CHmQOilMe(l^riikofii,l^i|.). Also 4*5 -^Oftra, 
*>ouT», 6 '7 -oursa. [M£. eonccmrs^ OF. cm- 
emrt^ cmcoers f lUKcmcorjo) cmmrs-mm 
(4th decl.) niiining together, f. ppl. stem of L» 
cmcurrgt'cx see CoirouR. The forms cmcurs in 
Wyciif end cmcurse la i6~i7th c. were prob. 
formed directly from the L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented cmcm'rse ; still so in Milton ; 
cf. discmrscy recourse.! 

1 . The running or ftockiog together of people ; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together, 
t To hme concourse : to resort in crowds to, unto. 

i|Si WvcLtp Acts xxiv. 19 Makinge concurs [ijBB con- 
cours], or rennynjr to gidere, of the cumpany of 1480 

Caxton Chrou. £mg. vii. iisso) 81 h/a There was 90 myghty 
conoouta of people, isu £obn Decades 1. ix. 45 They haue 
religious concourse to these caues, as wee are aocustomed 
to g^ on Pylgramage to Romeu igsB Aar. PAaxaa Carr, 
SI lliat 1 be not entangled now of new with the oon* 
cane of the world, igpo Bell Sarv. Popery 1. iv. v. 131 
L^praed men of all nations had conaoarsa unto hiin. 
IMS R. J0HN8OK Kingd. 4 Comntw. (1603) 133 Riga, a 
citty of ip^Bt concourse. i6» Builb Preo. i. as Shee 
crieth in the chiefe place of concourse. 164* Jas. Taylor 
Episc. (1647) 380 Then was a concuiae of all Nations to the 
Chrbtian Synaxes. 1748 Buruta .S'srm. Wks. 1B74 11. 307 
Neijlected, in the harry and concourse around them, s^i 
CfiuBON Deci. 4 P, III. sox The mun body la. .increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 

t b. Hostile encounter or onset. Obs. 

*887 Pavmbl Barclays yagurfA 77 The other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or aasaut wer put to flyght. 
x6oo Holland Livy vii. xxvi. 067 Between the formost. 
whose concurse had raised others, there was a sharpe con- 
flict. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 64X Coticours in Amt, fierce 
Faces threatntng Warr. 

2 . An assemblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 137 (Had. MS.) per was in the 
same dte a concurs of peple, by cause of a giet feyr. 1444 
Fabyan 1. cxxxii. (R.), For this myracle great concourse of 
people yerely. . commith with great deuodon. x6x6 Bul* 
LOKAR. Concourse, a great assembly. 1638 Hbalby Coies 
106 A gate, about the which was a great concourse of p^le 
drawne. 1741 Cowrax Odyss. il x 6 The whole adminng 
concourse gaxed on him. 1888 Bavea Aaur. Comana. iT 
111. Ixxiii. 598 Conventions, .are not casual conooursas, but 
condst of persons duly elected. 

3 . The running, flowing together, or meeting of 
things (material or immateriiU) ; confluence. 

Poriuitoas concourse of atoms : a phrase applied after 
Cicero icf. N.D. 1. xxiv, 66 'concursus fortuitus') to the 
action whereby according to the atomic theory of Lracippiu 
and Democricua the universe came into being. 

X398 'i'aavisA Barth. De P. R. xii. v. (1495) 413 Some 
byholile concourse and metynge of dewea. 1370 Deb Math, 
Pref. 33 Of the . . concurse, diuerse collation, and Applica- 
tion of th^ Haraonies. ifioaT. Wright /V uribw 1. ix. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the heaite, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concourse of humours thereunto. 1677 Hals 
Prim. urig. Man. 1. L 96 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or ibrUiitoua 
concourse of particles of matter. 169a Brntuiy Boyle LecU 
iL 4a The fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1864 Bowbm 
Logic xiLfxSyo) 384 The mere fortuitous concourse of atom^ 
in the Upse oH a past eternity. 

t b. Conjunction : esp. in Astrol. 

1578 Ckr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851^ 334 Pestilent 
concourses of the heavenly lights. zgSIS Gbesnb A^oL 
Astron. Wks. 1869 V. 93 Of the concurse of Venus and 
Mars, s^ Gelubrand in T. Tames Voy. sign. R. We 
haue the Concurse of quicke pac d inferiour Planets, with 
superiour slow ones. 

t o. Conjunction of times or circumstiinces. Ohs. 
164a Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 91 By the concurse of 
story, place, and tun& Diotrepnes was the Man S. lohn 
cheifly pointed at. S067 Boyljc Orig. Formes 4 r Quat, 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. ///(X845) II. i. 39 ft ooce more fell 
into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous dreumstanoes. 
4 u An a.«semblage of things brou|^t together. ^ 
aifixB Preston Breastpl. Faith (1630) 113 In Christ, 
there is . . a concourse, a heaM of all spirituall joy and 
comfort. x666 Culpbptei ft Uoi.s BarthoL Anat L v. 9 
Made up of a Concourse of Fibres. Ligaments and very 
smal Nerves. 1671 Milton P. R. rv. 404 Under some 
concourse of shades Whose branchiim arms duck intertsdnd, 
etc. s8ss H. Reed Leci. Eng. Lit. i. (1876) 99 It is a 
bewildering thing to stand in toe midst of a vast concourse 
of books. 

1 6 . The meeting or junction of lines, snrfiices. 
or bodies. 7 Obs. 

19170 BfLUNGSLEY EucUd II. T>ef. xEV. 3S0 The concurse 
of the said triangles will be in t welue polntes. 1471 Digobs 
Pontom. I. V. Cy. The concourse or meeting of those two 
right lines that contayne the angle. s6eg Tuim Quersit 
iiL x8s When the vesselb by concourse are so joyned 
togethiH that one taketh in the mouth of the other. s068 
CuLPEPna ft Cole Barihol Amai. 1. vi ii The Concouise 
or Anastomoab of the Vmns. 1841 Rav Creation n. (1704) 
MS The point of oonoouise of the Rays. 1738 Med, Ess. 4 
Observ. (ed. a) IV. am The Candle A b the small luminous 
oldect. B C d e the Bye and w the point of Concoutse. 
t b. eDipt. Point or place of meeting ; junction, 
sips Diogbs Pastlom. (1591) 9 Fixe one roiM of yonr 
oompasse vpon the coocouise or meeting of those two nght 
lines, sfias Boston Anal, MsL 1. I. Ji. iv. The Mi^e 
ventricle, b a oommoii concoune. and cavity of them both. 
a vmi Newton ( T. ). The drop will bedn to mows towards 
the ooBoontee of tte fiaams. 18981.^0006)^^0911148 
A screen planed at the oonoowM of he TCftacMd rays. 
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Concurmoe In fiction or canffition, on- 
fiperfitloii ; comMued actloih CMr. 

^AM spec, dr. hr. • t (1641) 6s When ihirs b a 
iMu^l ooncom of caoM to dfoet b. ips Scaiaanr 
Ese^aaguaih %sn the Possessor lof a imwm «mer 
with him who paid him in part, i^ a concoiarss betwssn 
themselves, ana both demand Cthe sum) of the oihsm. sifig 
Boylb Eng. MefienNat, 79 Anlndividus] Body . .oeedsthe 
i^tsncc. or Concoune. of other Bodies, topstform divers 
of its OperatU^ 1744 Sullivan Kmw Aal II. 108 That 
thb heat may burst into sctnal fisma, the ooncourse of open 
•**■.1* acutely naubitc. ^s6i6^ Sis W. Hamilton Me- 
taph. ll« xxi. 49 That thehr (mind's and body's) mucud 
intercourse can, therefore, only be supemsturaily main- 
tained by the mcourse of the Deity. 

f b. cap. in TheoL used ot the divine concur- 
fence in human action. Obs. 

a b6b7 Bayhb On A/A 1x638) 143 Coda concoune working 
tto or that a a68e J. Corbict Aree Actions u vL (1683) 5 
There is a ooncune of God. as the Universal C^use, to 
every Act, IbkL^ How the Divma concurse b yielded to 
sinful actions, shall be explained in its proper place. 18. . 
Lex Tkesaams TheoL III. 315 The general Concourse of 
HU Providence. 

O. Sc. Law. Leg>-1 concurrence, esp. of an officer 
whose consent is necessary to a legal process. 

i6a8 in Sir I. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1834-5) *8* That 

you acquant toe Lordes of Sessione and our aduocatts, as 
you shall haue occasione, and desyre ther concurase 
heirwnto. x64ifr-t Kirkcudbr. fVar-Comm. Min. Bh. (x8«s) 
9a To tak the advyse and requyer the oaocurs aiKl aasut- 
anoe of the Comnuttie of War. 1. Louthian Form of 
Process (ed. e) 33, C. D. you are uidicted and accused, at 
the Instance of A. A with Concourse of D. F. hb Biaiesty's 
Advocate, .of the Crimes after mentioned. 

1 7. Comae, process (of time). Obs. 
e 1400 Rom, Rose 4360 She (Fortune) can writhe Kir heed 
awey, This b the concours of hir pley. 1654 Earl Mohm. 
tr. Bentivoglio*s Warrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that, etc. 1657— Paruta's Pot. Disc, 1x9 
After the concourse of many years it was carried by Cyrus, 
t ConoO'WWlUUtLtar. A fellow-covenanter. 
s66e Hobbes Consid. (x68o) 7 That all nations which 
should hear what you and yonr Concovenanters were doing 
in England, might detest you. 
tConorea'M, v. Obs. [ad. L. cmcrese-Pro to 
grow together, after increase and other early com- 
pounds immediately from OF.] intr. To grow 
together, coagulate ; «Concbets v. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man ix. xia [It] doth white, and 
concrease, till it (marrow] become a nibstaunoe. s666 G. 
Harvey Morb. Angi. xiv. i$8 The crumbs of blood, that 
usually ooncreaoe out of the extravasated humours. 
tConorgatAt comreat-us 

(Vul£.), f. con- togcther+rrv»///j created.] Created 
togetner ; coeval in creation. (Cf. Conmatb.) 

XO77 Galb Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 31 Thu Divine Law. .was 
coDcreate and connatural as to Adam. 1668 Hows Bless. 
Righteous (x8») ax Man was made at first with a concreate 
Similitude to God. 

Ooncreata (kpmkni^i't), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[£. L. eoncredt-, ppl. stem of concredre : see prec. 
and -ATB 8. (F, has concr^er ‘to engender*.)] 

trans. To create together. (Mostly in pa. ppU.) 

s6as Gil Saer, Pkiles. 1. 96 When water, the first matbr 
of allthings. was created, .with that water, .was concreated 
all manner of formes. i68a H. More Anaot. GlanrdlFs 
Lux O. so To create a Soul, b to concreate the qualities 
or properties of it. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 699 That the 
vitm essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. Bushnell Ned. 
4 (Sapemat, iv. (x86a) ixa We get all the furniture our 
mind, .save what we nave as it were concreated in us. 
Hence Oonorea'ted ppl. a, 

Hhsff-^ Fbltham Resehfss 11. ail. 163 This, as the con- 
createa Rule with Man. .the Apostle calb the Royal Law. 
asjsi Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. vjii HI. sox On their 
con-created Harps to play. 1876 J. G. Pilkinoton Confess. 
St. August. 391 Concreated matter, 
t CoxicrM*tioil. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
CbvcBEATE V. : see -loir.] Cxeation together (with 
something else). 

shpp J. Sbrieant tr. T. tPhite's Peripatet. fast. 376 Tba 
notion of Creation, or rather of con-creatioo. Ibid. 383 The 
ooncreation of a Soul, which belong'd to God alone, 
t €rOIICrea*tiT 6 t a, Obs. rare. [f. Comobbati 
p, +-IVK; cf. creative. 1 Of concreate character. 

ifigy jEANBS^n Taylods Wks. (1839) 1. 37 Thoee derires 
whicn are purely natural and concreadve. 
t GoilOVeia*tor. Obs. rare. A joint creator. 
a 1631 Donne Serm. xL tos He b Lord with the Father, 
as he was Conereator, hu Collegue in the Creation. 
tOonCTM^tlM. Obs. rare. Fellow creature, 
sfifis Reli^ Wetton. (1685) 689 The Pope greatly favour’d 
him as his Concreature. 

t OoilGVft^dfti V. Obs, rare"^K [ad. L. eencred- 
he : see next.] trans. To entrust ; * Cokorbdit v. 

S643 Hugh Cholmleps Revolt ^4 (D.). To defraud 
the trust oonerMed to him by the Parliament. 

t OOBIsn’dity ppt. a. Sc. Obs, [ad. L. cm- 
tfwdit-us, pa. pple. : see next] Entrusted. 

sgfis J. Mblvill Lett, in D£afy^l^s^ 9x4 Prentch^ the 
Wm of Ood. the dispensation wharof U ooncredit unto 
yow. sfigy-gD Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 194 Not guiltie of Che 
Mood of tae eoulb of their people coacradlt to ChaaL 

t Goiiorft'ditf V. Obs. Also 7 Sc. oomofydlt 

i f. L. €oncredit-j ppl. stem of concredhe to entrust 
. em- together 4 to trust : cf. Credit v.] 
L trans. To entrust, confide, commit {to a penon, 
into his hands, etc.) ; to give into hit diarg<A 


PSiifitiErEjfeSBssESs ias 

ti. 48 into amoM tuuias hee ham mmovaoiBaa iao weiice, 
RowCsoAs. BiatysAutebiig, tL (tl^lfigllatold 
HiOBi that he would «moiw£c i S S al fSQ SSa sfili Ir. 
JfaehoMane De 9 are Eeenl za It was bstiar fhal: uab 

b. Const, (a thing) 4 mV4 (a penon)* omen, 
w$fw WMShap, CaSkr (1843) fioDmrayou hoI hmmnmII 
the Militia, with those to wbrn you may batimi your 
heaitf xyn Lei, be Pp. EeekteUr a (T.I Xudeedm oom- 
atoMdata . .» that chnrm. which b. .cooeiadbad im som 
ecclesiastical persou, w the nature of a Crastaa. 
o. {f. person, ele.) with (a thing), fare. 
ififig Gubnaix Chr, As Atm n. go They vrtrs ooncredbad 
with that heavenly trsasors. 

2. To accxedit. authentlciUv prove tmtwoitlijr. 
sfigp Rushw. Hist CotL 1 . Praf., Wmm 1 make meutSoa of 
any Letters or Passages .. I fine wall waighed tha saUM-- 
and found many of them conerediied before 1 lusertad Iheast 
Hence Oo&om*dltod ppl. a. entrusted. 
s8m Palky Ned. Theel. xxvL (1819) 470 An IhequaBcy of 
concredited talents. 

Conommtton (kynkrimFi'/an). rare, [ad. tn 
concremdfidn-em, n* of action f. eoneremtdfa to bum 
up. consume, f. con* altogether 4 maudrir to bum. 
In sense 1 . eon- is taken in the leDie ‘ together 
L BuminE tojgether ; jpee, the bnming alive of a 
widow on the funeral pyre with her dead hnaband. 

i73D-fi in Bailrt (ibUo). 1738 JoiniBoik C e ner emm Hen^ 
the act of burning many things together* 1841 ELtHuarroNU 
Hist Ind. I. 339 The mode of enneremation b various : in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretched on a pile. 
18^ F. Hall in J^L AsimHc See, New Ser. iii. 184 He 
intended, no ten than tha eelf-cramatton of aialei, the ooo* 
cremation of females. 

2. Burning to aahet, consumption by fire. 
i86e Gen. P. Thomson Audi Alt 111 . cxxxiv. xoj Not. • 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Pmdoba^tist ; tut. .the 
same in kind, only . .to thepains of ooncremation. s88IH. C. 
Lea Hist layaistt 1 . 308 Publicly soeurged and banished 
by the abbot in spite era popular demand tor conerematum. 
Conoramentt Ud. L. concriment-um a grow- 
ing together, f. eonar- root of concrite-he to grow 
together. Cokobbabb: see -mbbt.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

1646 Blount Gloseogr., Conereaieni^ an increase or grow^ 
ing together. 1677 Hals Prim, Ofig. Meen, i. iiL 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bdies which I suppose 
to be mixed. t8|a Dollev Racftr/n xye The stony concre- 
ments which are found.. in the apioes of the lungs of old 


people. 

Com 


Joiion*Mft (k^re a). v. [ad. L. eonerisc-he 
to erow toother ; cf. Coborbabb.] To grow to- 
gether. coueace : cf. next, sente a. 
CoaioraBOeiiod (k^kre-sdnt). [ad. L. eon* 
erescentia, n. of quality 1 eonerlseeni-em, £. few- 
together 4 cfisehe to grow : see -bbub.] 

1 1. Growth by assimilation. Obs, 

16x4 Ralbick Hist Worldt. xx How any other substance 
should thence take concrasceuce, it hath not been taught. 

b. Biol. Coalescence or growing together of 
cells, organs, etc. ; the ooalesoenoe of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation. 

8878 'Bns.Gy;tnbaaePsCea9p.Aaed. xjTheConcreice p ce 
of a number of separate cells. Ibid. 67 In the Gregarinm 
. . multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. 8888 if/AeiMrwin x8 Aug. eeS/s Congenital 
cohesion— concrescence as Van Tieghm calb it. 

2. eoHcr, A concretion. 7 Obs, 

86x0 Healey St Aug. CitieqfGod X58 It rained, .atones 
(not concrescences that might be callw hfule, but direct 
stones). 8743 Smkaton B^siono Z- 1 197 The etony con- 
crescences. .called Stalactites. 

Ckmoreff^bl# (k^kre-sib'l), a. [mod. f. L, 
concresePre \ see above and -BLB : also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing, b. 
Capable of growing together. 

1700 Colx m PhU, Trams. XXVII. 31 Of a viscid and 
concrescibte Nature. S804 tr. Foarcroys Cheat, KngaeL 
(Webster z8a8), A genuine, fixed, ooncrmcible oil. 
Coaora'SOiTay «. rare^^, [non-etymologkal 
f. L. concresePre (see above) 4 -rvB ; suggested by 
aggress-ive, etc.j ‘Growing together, or into 
union ; nniting' (Webster 1864 ). 
t OonCTD^uioil. Obs. A non-ctymological 
formation from L. concresePre, for CoNCBiriov, 

16x4 See. Venae (1B76) si As in the aire concreisions we 
pexceme. R. Fkancn North. Mem, (x8ax] <63 (They) 
would coagttlace into a concression. 

C(mOM*tablay a, rare. 7 Obs, [f. Cobobbtb 
V, 4 -ABLE.] That may be concreted, comlable. 

17m Fleming in Phil. Trans. XLIX, 956 'Tne liquor 
amim is concretabte by heat, like the white of an egg. 

Oonorata (kpnkritj.a. and sb. Also 6 -oroeto. 
[«i.L conerPt-us^ pa. pple. of eoncrisePro to grow 
t<^her : see CoBOBBfiOBNOfB. Cf. F. concrete *Pte, 
i(nh c. -ette. The stress has long been variable ; 
eonerrie, the original mode, was given by Walker, 
and is u^ in verse by Lowell ; eo'mrote was used 
by Chapman in 16 x 1 , and recognised by Johnson : 
the latter appears to be now m more fi^uenC in 
the adj.. ana la universal in the sb. B. 3 . 

Tbefrw 
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frequent antithesb of eoneoeie aod Secrete, appears 
iafiBeiiced by a notion that the wmd represeocs L, 
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tmtfiiHt, M. pp 1 «. of effHcmtrw^ In the Mim w«y m 
iUtcrtU if derived from L. ditctmirt, ditcrittu.] 

A. iuf;, (The earliest instances appear to be 
participial.) 

t L United or connected by growth ; grown 
together. Oh. 

1471 Riplhy Camp. Alch. In Afhm. (1633) iis For ell the 
perti . . be CoenHcntiall end concrete. 16^ Butwite A nthro. 
pomtt. X (1653) 170 Men, that have moostrouf Mouthf, 
and »ome with concreate Up*. 

t b. Continuous. In Acaus^ics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously up 
or down ; distinguished from discrete movement. 

i6Sf W. G. tr. CaweVs Jnti. 60 The Mcond manner of 
gaining, which . .it a discreet or distinct increase, or secretly 
a Concrete or continued. Whatsoever is born or comes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 
•olutely gained unto ua 

2. Made np or compounded of various elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound. ? Obs. 

1536 Latimer aW Strm. bef. Convec. 1. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. 1Q90 
W. Irvino Goldsmith v. 81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-broker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir. 

8. Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 
a mass; congealed, coagulated, solidified; solid 
(as opposed to fluid), t a. i b. as adj, 

a. issa Elvot Cast. Hslths iv. (R. ), Those same vapours . . 
be concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. >5167 
Maplkt Gr, Forfst Pref., Of the seconde sort is the 
Pumelse, concrete of froth. 1691 Kav Crsation 333 
Before it was concrete into a stone. 

b. ite Timme Outrsit. 1. xiii. 56 In all metalls and con- 
crete bodies, cioii Chapman Iliad x\, (R.>, Even to the 
concrete bloud That mokes the liver. 1710 tr. Pemsfi 
Hist. Drugt I. 316 Scammony is a concrete resinous Juice. 
sSoo tr. Larrangs's Chsm. I. 74 One portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete. sSje Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 51 /a 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. i 954 Hooker HimaL 
Jmls. 1 . i. 16 The seeds too, yield a concrete oil. 

4 . Applied by the early logicians and gram- 
marians to a quality viewed (as it is actually found) 
concreted or adherent to a substance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the adjective, in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an abstract noun : thus white 
(paper, hat, horse) i.s the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, whiteness, the abstract quality or 
quality in the abstract ; seven (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete number, as opposed to the number 7 in 
the abstract. 

Aflerwards eonersts was extended alno to aubflantivet 
involving attributes, as /ool, sags, hsro, and has finally 
been applied by some grammarians to all substantives not 
abstract, i e. all those denoting * things' as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions, llie logical and gram- 
matical uses have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis- 
u^ the term concrets entirely: see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, cotter, is prefixed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally alistract come to lie used as names of 
* things ’ ; e. 3;. crossing vbl. sb., i.e. abstract n. of action, 
toner, a crossing in a street, on a railway, etc. 

B^rom an early period used as a quasi- jA, a concrstsfsc. 
term). 

[igii J. Bell H addon * s Answ. Osor. ii8b. Tumyng 
awry, that U to say : From the Concrete to the Abstractum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).] 
a 1508 Skelton Bongs of Courts (R.), A false abstracte 
Cometh from a false concrete, Blundbvil Exert. 1. 

xvi. (ed. 7) 41 Understand, that of numbers some are said 
to be abstract, and some concrete. 1614 Srlden Titlss 
Hon. 117 To expresse them by Abstracts from the Concret of 
their qualitie . . As M aiestie, H ighnes, Grace. 1657 j . Smith 
M^st. Rhet. A viij b. The concrete signifies the same form 
with those qualities which adhere to the subject: The 
concrete is the Adjective. 1690 I^kb Hunt. Und. iii. viii. 

I X Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as well as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the langu.'ige of 
grammarians) a ' substantive the other an ' adjective ' ; as 
whitenessi white. 1715 Watte Logic 1. iv. f 5 Concrete 
ternuy while they express the quality, do also either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs. . But 
these are not always noun adjectives.. a fool, a knave, a 
philosopher, and many other concretes are substantives. 
1846 Mill Logic 1. ii. 9 4 A concrete name is a name which 
stands for a thing ; an abstract name is a name which 
atands for on attnbnte of a thing. 1831 Mansel Proleg. 
Log. V. (i860) X44. 1864 Buwbn Logic iv. (1870) 88 The 

p^'uliar or proper appellation of a lower Concept or indi- 
vidual is called its concrete name. 1876 Mason Eng, 
Cram. 8 35 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
crete sense . . Thus nobility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. 1876 Jbvons Elsm. Logie 
(x68o) ax The reader should carefiilly^observe that adjec- 
tives are concrete, not abstract 1887 Fowler Deduct. 
Logie I. i. (ed. 9) 15 Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between abstract and concrete terms . . 

1 have availed myself of the expression 'abstract term', 
but avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
trasted expression ' concrete term Concrete terms include 
what 1 have called attributives, as well as singular, collec- 
tive, and common terms. 

^ 6. Hence, generally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular example ; 
existing in a material form or as an actual reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
abstract, (The ordinary current sense.) 

Absolutely, the concrete, that which b concrete; in the 
eoncrete, in the sphere of concrete reality, concretely* 


[1648 Milton Teaure K^e Wks. 1738 I. 314 These 
Apostles, whenever they give thn Precept, express it in 
terms not concrete, but amtract, as Logicians are wont to 
imeak.I tdfS HoiBM Liberty, Necess , * Ch. (1841) 135 
This, .is a metaphysical entity abstracted from the matter, 
which is better chan non-entity . . But in the concrete it u 
far otherwise, tyio Beikrlev Princ. Hum, Ktuml. | 97 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
1789 Burke Corr, (18441 HI. 114 It is with man in the 
concrete it is with common .. human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Cablyls Fr. Rev. III. 111. i, But, 
quitting these somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete reality which the stieets of Pans 
exhibit. 1848 I^wbll P'able /or Critics, * At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, 1 am as strongly opposed 
to 't as anyone else.' *Ay, no doubt, but whenever I've 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete. ' 1876 M. Asnold Lit. Of Dogma 334 note. The 
most concrete and unmetaphysicil of languages. x8te W. 
Wallace Epicureanism ija llieir idea of ihia original 
matter was concrete and sensuous. 

6. Made oi concrete, [attrib. of B. 3.] 

B. sb. 

1 . quasi- jA J concrete, ike concrete*, see A. 4, 5. 
I5M-I7as [see A. 4]. 1697 J Serjeant Solid Philos, gt 
Emity is often us'd as a Concrete for the Thing it self. 1830 
M ACAULAY Ess., BunyoH, Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 

a. A concrete or concreted masx, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Also 
{Obs. in lit. sense, exc. as in next.) 

16^ J. Serjeant tr. 7 *. IVhitds Peripaiei. Inst. 361 The 
sun IS a concrete of combustible matter. 1657 G. Starkey 
Hslmont's l^ind. Ep. to Rdr., The specifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vejjetablc family. 1706 
PiiiLLii'S(ed. Kersey a v., Antimony is a Natural Concrete, 
or a Mix'd Body compounded in the Bowels of the Earth; 
and Soap is a Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix'd together 
by Art. 1804 Abernetiiy Surg. Observ. 9 Thus an un- 
organised concrete becomes a living tumour, a 1831 A. 
Knox Rem. (1844) I. 63 That .. concrete of truth and 
error, of greatness and meanness . . the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

8 . Spec, A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; nsed for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often attrib. Also 
in comb, as oonorete-presa, a machine for com- 
pressing concrete into blocks. 

sSga Loud. Archit. I. 35 Making an artificial 

founoation of concrete (which has lately been done in many 
places). 1836 G. Godwin in Tfans. inst, Brit, Archit. X3 
The generic term concrete. .perhaps, can only date from 
that period when its use became general and frequent, 
probably not longer than 15 or ao years ogo.^ 1858 Glenny 
Card. Every-day Bk. 35/1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 
or concrete, aitr. i88x Darwin Form. Veg. Mould i8x 
The junaion of the concrete floor with the walls. 

Concreto tk^krft', v. Also 7 oonoreate. 
[f. CoRCHBTB a., and L. concret- ppl. stem of con- 
cresePre to ^ow together; see Concubscenok. 
With the spelling concreale cf. F. concrier (ad. L. 
eoncredre) nsed in a kindred sense.] 

1 . trans. To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 
congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in passive.) 

1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643^ 296 The Hard [Bitumen] is 
more strongly concreted then the other. Sir T. 

Browne Pseud. Ep. U650) 37 The common opinion hath 
been . . that Crystall is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created. X799 tr. Duhamels Husb. 1 . xv. (1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon the surface, s^ Twamlky 
Dairying 33 Runnet . . must have sufficient l ime to work, 
concrete, or congeal the Curd into a solid Mass. 1873 
Lybll Princ. Geol. II. in. xlvii. S56 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a kind of stone. 

fb. To unite, combine (attributes, sensations, 
etc.). 

17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Kuowl. | 99 Those sensa- 
tions combined, blended, or rif one may so speak) concreted 
together. 1751 Harris Hermes iii. iv. 366 note. To con- 
template colour concreted with figure, two attributes which 
the eye can never view, but associated. 1819 Jas. Mill 
Anal. Hum. Mind^i^tsg) I. viiL 363 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear . . only one. Ibid, I. 366 The odour, 
and colour, and so on, of the rose, concreted into one idea. 

2 . intr. To run into a mass, form a concretion; 
to become solid, harden, congeal, * set *, clot. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iii. vii, 386 The Story of 
the Egyptian Mice which concrete after the recess of Nilus. 
x7s8 Nicholls in PhiL Trans. XXXV. 406 Hie arsenical 
Sulphur concretes into yellow Cubes. i8m Faraday Exb. 
Res, xiii. 38 When condensed again.. it concretes in tne 
upMr part of the tube. 

D. To grow together, combine with. 

1853 J* UiBBs Pkilol. Studies (1857) 56 Primary adjec- 
tives. concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

8 . trans. To render concrete, rare. 
iSgA Whitlock Zooiomia 389 When by incorrigiblenesse 
Sins be concreted into Sinners, and th^ become e>'en all 
one. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses, inislL Ojftee 11. v, 86 Without 
being concreted into an earthly deed. s888 F. H. Stoddard 
in Andover Rev. OcL, Concreting God into actual form of 
man. 

4 . co ncrete, [f. the 1^.3.] %. trans. To treat with 
concrete, b. ititr. To use or apply concrete in 
building. 

1878 Building Hew a Apr. 390/1 {article) Coucretlng. 
s88a Daily New 15 Sept. 6 5 To concrete the foundations 
i8te Du Cank P^unishm, 4 Prevent, Crime x8o PU^ 
dri^ng and concreting for the foundations. 


OONOKRTZOV. 

Oonmwtod «• [f* Coircnnni 

V. + "ED VJ 

L Solidified, congealed. coaeolated, etc.: leevb. 

1^34 Holland PUnv 11 . 371 meug, note. The concreted 
iuice. 1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. v. px In many 
concreted plants some parts remaine unpetrified. syja 
Arbvthnot Rules gf Diet gao A small drop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Paob Adv, Text-bk, 
Geol. XX. 433 Concreted nitrate of soda. 

2. -COMORETE tf. 5. ra/e. 

1875 Whitney Ls/e Lang. xiv. ao8 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

8. (kp-nkrA^) [f. Concrete sb, 3 -1- -xd^.] 
Covered or treated with concrete. 

1883 Harpef^s Mag. Oct. 71^3 The lake will become a 
concreted basin. 

Oonorately (lee the adj.), adv, [f. Concrete 
a. + -LY ^.] 111 a concrete form, manner, or sense ; 

as presented in actual facts or cases. 

i6m Warren Unbelievers 155, x. Abstractly. .And 3. Con- 
cretely. 18641. H. Newman Ajpol. 38c^ 1 am not speaking of 
right reason, but of reason as It acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian v. f 3 note. The 


word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
relatively. i86eW. Wallace Epicureanism q 6 The popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and with 
too little analysis. 

ConereteneM (see the adj.). [f. as prec. + 
-NKsB.l The quality or state of being concrete. 

X730-0 Bailey tfolio'. Concreteness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. S7SS in Johnson. s86o Farrar Orig. Pgang, 
131 This concreteness of style. s88a Expositor Aug. 14a 
1 ne intense concreteness of the image. 

Concreterp -or (k^nkrrtaj). [f. Conctrbte v. 
-f- -EU -OR.] One who or that which concretes : 
spec. a. in Suprar-boiling, an apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup by heat ; b. a builder or worker with 


1869 Sugar Cane 1 . xas With a large size Concretor. .their 
production was 15,000 Ids. of sugar per xa hours, 1874 in 
Knight Diet. Mech., Concreter, 

Co'ncretin^g vbl, sb. Building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-85. [See Concrete v. 4]. 

Oonoretinff (k^nkrrtiq), ppl, a. [f. Concrete 
V, + -ING 1 .] That concretes or causes concretion. 

186a Dana Man, Geol. 550 Carbonate of lime is usually 
the concreting element. 

Conoreiaon (k^nkrrbn). [a. F. concriUon 
(16th c. in Littrtf). or ati. (its prototype) L. con-- 
cretidn-cm, n. of action f. concresePre to grow to- 
gether : see Concrete.] 

1 . The action or process of growing together or 
of uniting in one mass ; concrescence, coalescence. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 67a An egee hath the 
generation and concretion within the bodie onely of a living 
creature. i66a Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. iii. ii. % 14 The 
concretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vii. a88 Upon great Mutations 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. x8oa Playfair Illusir. Hutton. Th. 346 These 
two substances were perfectly soft . . at the moment of their 
concretion. 1809 lAS. Mill Anal, Hum, Mind (i860) I. 
264 Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest? . .These 
are instances of the concretion of synchronous ideas. 1830 
Lindlby Nat. Syst, Bot. 130 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 

t b. P'ormation of morbid concretions (see sense 
6) in an animal body. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeu's Terap. [They] do cnid & make 
concrecyon in y* partyes of the bulke or oesophage. 1761 
Brit. Mag, 1 1 . 537 Such obstinate concretion and obstruction 
. .as bring on gouL 

2 . Congelation or coagulation of a liquid. 

l6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. jx6s3) 369 Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, by gentle decoction 
on fire. 1656 Blount Glossogr , Concretion, a congealmenL 
1T94 Sullivan f^iew Nat. 1 . 375 Fluids capable of concre- 
tion. 1836 Todd Cycl, Anat, 1 . 419/x The blood's speedy 
concretion in debility, 

i*8. Union or connexion with something ma- 
terial or actual. Obs, 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvii. 93 It is. .freed from all mortal 
concration. s^a Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. xv. 8 xB If we 
consider good life in union and concretion with pi^cular 
. .actions of piety, a 165a I. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. viii. (x8az) 
86 x I'he soul .because of her concretion with this mortal 
body. 1741 Middleton Cicero 11 . xi. 6x3 Clear from all 
mortal concretion. 

f 4 . State or degree of concrescence. Obs, 
i6e6 Bf. j. King Serm. (Sept. ) 14 Of a strange compodtlon 
and concretion, Swan Spec. Af. v. f s (1643) 133 Other 
etarres might also attain to tne like luminous concretion. 
179a J. Hutton Philos, Light, ste. 31 Diminished in its 
baranesB and concretion. 

5 . quMi-coHcr. A concrete mass ^(anvthing\ 
1616 jB acon (i63x) 568 Some plants, .being supposed 
to grow of some Concretion of Slime from the Water, s^ 


Potter Antig, Greece it. xx. (1715) 373 Salt is a Concretion 
of Sea Water. ztoS Morse Amer, Geog, l.As^ A concre- 
tion of marine shells. z886 H. B. Wheatley m Antiguawy 


MOSSB Amer, Geog, 1 .^ 
z886H. B. Wheatley 


*eog, l.As^ A concre- 
EATLEV m Antiquary 


Feb. tS/a I'he pearl is a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell. 

fig, 1634 Jackson Creed vii. Wks. VI. sss That concre- 
tion of ceremonial matters. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man, 
IL x. 835 The whole concretion of the City of Glwcester 
consists partly of. .the endent Borough, partly of accessions* 

6 . concr. A solid mass formed by a^regatlon 
and cohesion particles ; a lump, nodule, clot : 
esp, a. Path, a nard morbid formation in the 



oovcnumovAL. 


• 

bodf, a calcalos, atone ; b. €M, a laaii fon^ 
by aggregation of solid particles, nsoally around a 
nucleus ; characteristic of certain rooks (of. Con- 

CBVnONABT). 

1646 Sit T. Btotma AmmT. JT/. 137 Conctivins the 
•tones . . to bo t Mtnortll concretion. iSSS Wilkiimi Xwi 
Char. II. iii.St Slones, .to ifKich etrthy concretions may bo 
annexed by way of affinity, syes J, Puacat.i. ChaUch i i7t4> 
^ He cut a stony Concretion out of the Liver. sSas ^^a 
Eiia Ser. l xl (1663^ hS Such poor concretions as mankind. 
tSii Bbewstbi Aat. Map'e xxxiv. eSc Tabasheer . , b a 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the bamboo. tSSs 
Pacs HmuHbk. GtoL Ttrmt s.v., Nodules like those of 
chart and ironstone . . and the j^rape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termeiT* concretions as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct from crysullisation. 

7. The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrete (see Conorxtb a. g). ^ Ohs. '\In 
cretion : in the concrete (see Conobetr a. 5), 

sS 4 a Jbr. Taylor E^c. (1^7) xsa In auch distinction and 
suboroination & in concretion a Presbyter is sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Hasris Hirmts 111. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. 

b. The result of such action ; embodiment in a 
concrete form ; a concrete thing. 

ig|( Miall t/pHcm/, I. 40X If our national institutions 
are but so many Concretions of the national will. i8g6 
Fsaaixa Imi, Mttaph. 195 All knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deal only with concretions-^the concre* 
cion of the particular and the universal 
Concretional ^k/^krfjan&l), a. [f. prec. 4- 
•ATi.] Of or pertaining to concretions. 

1847 in Craio. 

Conor^onaa^ (k^fnkrf jhn&ri), a. [f. prec. 
4 ' -art: in mod.F.ronrr^/xoitxKiirtf.] Geol. Of the 
nature of or constituting a concretion ; consisting 
of, containing, or characterized by, concretions. 

1830 Lybll ^inc.GtoL I. 905 The concretionary forms of 
..magnesian limestone. 1833 !htd. 111 . 906 Concretionary 
nodules. 184a H. Miller O. R, Sandtt. ix. (ed. a) 906 A 
concretionary structure. i8m Hookrr Himal. Jmlt. 1. i. 
19 A nodular concretionary deposit. 

Conoratisni (k^nkrftiz’m'). rare. [f. CoN- 
OBBTJE a. 4* -IBM.] The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete. 

1865 Tylor Early Hist. Mm. ii. 98 The concretism of 
thought which belongs to the deaf .mute. 1871 — Prim. 
Cult. 1 . 374 It is a surprising instance of this tendency to con* 
cretism,that among . .the Buddhists, the most obviously moral 
beast-fables have become literal incidents of sacred history. 

Coiicrdtive (k^nkrftiv), a. rare. [f. L. con^ 
treh (see Comoretb v.) 4 - -IVB, repr. L, type 
erHiv-us^ 

tl. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Obs. 
xd46 Sir T. Browns Pstud. A'/. 11. i. «> Wee. .ascribe their 
induration to . .concretive juyces. Ibid. 11. v. 91 Fresh water, 
which is the lesse concretive portion of that clement. 

t2. Concrete a. 5 . Obs. 

1656 J BANKS Fuln. Christ X19 Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be predicated of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a concretive 
way, unlesse it be by reason of an hypostaticali conjunction 
between them in one subsistence. 

8. Mentally constructive. 

Conoretively lk^nkrrtivli\ ach. [f. prec. 4- 

-LT^.] In a concretive manner; concretely, in 
the concrete. 

1637 Gillkbpik Eug-. Pop. Certm. iir. iv. 65 The phrase of 
the I.utherans, who say not only concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity alsa 1636 Hardy 
Serm. John xiv. (18651 84/a Guilt abstractively considered, 
is not taken away . .concretively considered, it is taken awiw. 

ConoretiBe (k^nkrftaiz), V. nmee^wd, [f. 
Concrete a. + -ize.] irons. To render concrete. 
Hence Oo'noretiBing ppl. a. 

1884 Athenaum x6 Feb. 909/x Details of interest are used 
to concretize . . the general laws of development Ibid. 
•3 Feb. 941/9 This passage . . Jacks the concretizing touch. 

Conoretor: see Conoreter. 
t Conor6*tlirffi. Ohs.-^ [f. L. concrH- (see 
above) 4- -ube, cotresp. to L. type ^conerHUra.'} * A 
mass formed by coagulation ^ (J.). 
t Conoraw*9 v. Obs. rarer^. [f. F. concroUre 
(pa. pple. concrUy in OF. concreu) to ^ow to- 
g^eri— L. concresdfre i cf. Accrue.] intr. To 
grow together or into a mass. 

Z396 SrRNSBR F. Q. IV. vii. 40 And his faire lockes. .He let 
to grow and friesly to concrew. 

t Conoxiiniliary. Obs. rare^K [f. L. eatt^ 
together + crimen, emmin- charge 4 - -abt. (Cf. L. 
emcrimindri to complain bitterly.)] One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another. 

s^u. H. L'Bstranqb Chas. / ^1^5) xxB Mr. Broadway and 
Fits Patrick, servants to, and ooncriminariea with the Lord 
Audley, were produced to trial. 

t OonoriminaidaiL. Obs.-^^ [n. of action f. 
L. eoncrimindri to accuse bitterly (L con- intensive 
’¥crtmindH to Crhctnatb), with the prefix taken 
In the sense * together '.] Joint accusation. 

1898 Blount Giossogr., ConerminoHon, a joint accuaing. 

Ooiloni'Oify» V. rare. [f. Con- 4* Cbdoift ; cf. 
L concrucifiglre^ irans. To cmcify together. 

187a Bp. YwcmaKalmdars Se. Saints 367 He returned to 
bis episcopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrudiied 
with Christ on Good Friday, watched before the tomb, and 
•pent the day of days in hilarity and joy. 
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OoMrydtt, Se. tur. CeKOBiDn p. Obs* 
tCtolimi*l«S«y« Obs. tf.CONCUBUIB4--AOr 
g.1 •■next. 

tw B». BaaLOW Anm.I/msnsUtt Caih, 30s AH mnrtliafs 
and oppresriotts ; all combinacies, namelesse,iimttmerabla 
. . sl^ not impehch or Subuert a Kings Right, xm STtm 
Ecd Mem. ll. 1. xxvUi.^ Alto, this country (Walea) was 
very infamous for concubiii^, adultery, and incest. 

ConmUlUlC# (k|kiki« bin^d^). [a. F. con- 
cMnaffs (15th c. in Littrd), f. concubin ; see -aok] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not .legally married ; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the state of beii^ a concubine. 

1388 Wyclip Ltftit. xviti. zB Tnou schalt not take the 
sister of thi wiif, in to ooncubynage of hir. i8oe Fulbrckr 
PandsetsM 95 This is not concubinage, but mariaga. ite 
Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 31 Indulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. i8a8 Scott F. M. Psrth ii. Many 
women, .had risen to greatness from a state of concuoinaga 
1843 S. Austin Ranhds Hist. Re/. I. 977 Priests living in 
a state of concubinage and burthenea with illegitimate 
children. 1883 Frouds Short S/nd. IV. 1. iil 31 Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule in England, 
b. In Roman Law : (see quot.). 

Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) 11 . iii. v. 94 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not baatards. 

ConiSII'bilUkli a. ran^*^. [ad.h.concubindNsi 
see below and -AL.] ^Conoubinary. 

1636 Blount GUssogr., Concnbinal, pertaining to a Concu- 
bine. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

CononbinaTianp a. [f. med.L. eoncubtndri-us 

4 - -AN.1 -inezt. 

18^ (j. 8. Farrr Ing. Hist. Vallenses 47 s The women 
..wno shocked the concubinmdan purity of the Romish 
Priesthood. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr, (x^) IX. xiv. i. 37 
The number is sufficiently appalling ; probably it compre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
narian, as well as looser clergy. 

Conoubinary (k^ki^ bindri), a. and sb. fad. 
med.L. concubindri-us, f. concubhta : see below 
and -ART. Cf. F. concuhinatre ( 16 th c. in Littrd).] 

A. adj. Relating to concubinage; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, concubinage. 

Z363-87 Foxb a, xojA (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests. s68z Morgan Sph. Oentfyf i. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid. 1737 L. Clarkb Hist. 
Bible (x7so^ I. 1. 39 Sarai . . prevailed with her husband to 
take her handmaid Hagar to his concubinary wife. t86i 
Sir F. Paloravr Norm. ^ Eng. HI. 17 According to the 
Civil law. .a subsequent marriage legitimates all the previous 
concubinary issue. 1888 H. C. Lba Hist. Jnguis. 1 . 63 The 
married or concubinanr priesthood. 

/g. a Z659 Osborn Observ. Turks (1673) 330 Italy., need 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would all her small and new-hatched Governments shelter 
themselves under her WinipL 

B. sb. One who lives in concubinage. 

IS.. Alleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A g Af. 1064 (R.) 
Take from the church honourable marriage and the bed vn- 
defiled, shalt thou not replenishe it with conciibinaries, with 
incestuous persons, etc. 0x667 Taylor Serm. 1 . vi. 
(R.), The Holy Ghost will not dest'end upon the aimonical 
unchaste concubinaries, schismaticks and scandalous priests. 
Z893 (jladstonr Vaticanism 194 It is the duty of each con- 
cuDinary (or party to concubinage', with or without the 
consent of the other party, to quit that guilty state. 

Conoubinata (k^nkiM-bin^t). [ad. L. con- 
cubindt-us concubinage ; in mod.F. concubinai : 
see CoNOUBiNX and -ate i.] Concubinage. 

>539 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xiv. 34a Then the marriage 
of the Priests should be in the Pope's hands, who might 
admit the same; and the concubinate of many should be 
forbidden. 1651 L(/e Father Saipi 1x676^ 47 Their Matri- 
monies were Concubinates, their Children illegitimate. s66o 
Jrr. Taylor Duct. Hnbit 111. v. (R.i, Such marriages were 
esteem'd illegitimate, and no better than a mere concu- 
binate. a sm HoBiea Elem. Law Wks. (1840) IV. 156. 
Gpnoil'buiator. rare—^. [formed as an agent-n. 
on L. verb *concubindrs to Concubine.] A man 
that keraa a concubine. 

ina-R ScHAPP Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 598 All notorious 
concublnators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Conoubine (kp ^kinbain ), sb. AIS04 -bin, -bsm, 

5- 6 -bsme. [a. F. concubin, concubine L. con- 
cubinus, concubfna, f. con- together 4> cubdre to lie.] 

1. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife ; a kept mistrcFS. 

In reference to polygamous peoples, as the ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans : A ' secondary wife ’ whose position 
is recognised by law, but is inferior to that of a wife. 

zapy R, Glouc. i;i 794> 97 Astrilde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubinel a igeo Cursor M, 8887 (Cott.) O quena had 
[Mlamon] hundrets seuen ; Thre hundret concubins, he sais, 
Efter he laghes war in haa dais, c 1386 Chaucer rroL 630 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to ban his 
concubyn A twelve monelh. ir8B Wvclif Gen. xxv. 6 
Sotheli he )af jlRis to the sones of concubyns [x^ secound- 
arye wyues]. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 71 He 
[the carainal] bath a concubyne whom be moche loueth. 
15x3 Mors in Grafton Chron. II. 787 At she wist her selfe 
to simple to be h3ni wyfe, so thought she her selfe to good to 
be hyt Concubine. [Cf. SuAsa 3 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 98.] 1330 
PALsoa ZM Prestre, a preeste ; ^steresse, a preestes concu- 
byne. 1^ Homilies 11. (X859) 373 After the phrase of the 
Scripture a concubine is an hon«it name ; for every concu- 
bine is a lawful wife, but every wife is not a concubine. 
i6zi Bible Dan. v, 3, 1697 Dampier Vov. (1698) 1. xtii. 365 
Women-servanti, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 
cubines. 1807 Robinson Arcfueol. Grmca v. xi. 45a Hie 
most essential dilFerence between ywAi and iraAAaaii, wife 


oonmwmsmBfM. 

mrid boiMublii^ conh i tM in db limm a dowry* 
and kbalalleriNMMi ^ CMwAiB^) 

I. B41 tSao wives, with ai many ooocanlnHw aw rackooid 
a tilwfb tstablaiilimttit Amt the ni^ 
jdg. al4| Fawb Lea. aoy If Kb a«t udi now in tba 
Oim Chttt^, but in a CpnciifMiM (to lonf aa h bo a dbttbt). 
oHrih. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 19 A own nay hniw 4 
wives at the tame time, and, according to bdOMnon opinioa* 
at many concubfnt tlavos as he pleatet. 
t3. A male paramour. Obs. [«l*. eoncubtmts, 
F. concubin.] 

e lift Lvdcs. Boehms itt. xxSv. 95 a, Beeaute tho bad bad 
another concu byne. e 1336 IndieSmentAnmBohgm (Trench \ 
Her adniterert and concubines, xgfa Hvaoo tr. FAor 
laetr. Chr. l¥em. (1390 > Qvj. 

Comimlllllffif V. rare, [t prea tb.] 

1 1. irans. To take as a concubine. Obs, 

1396 H. Clapham Brif/s Bible 1. 77 Not onely marrying 
Pharaohs daughter, .but also concubining many. 

2. To funush with a conenbine or coAcubinea. 
tSte W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. Vlll. 7tl The proiM, 
Inflated Lord, With father concubin'd, and mother whord. 
1890 H. M. Stanlbv Darhsst A/Hea 11 . xxvil Bt6 These 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives. 

t Oonou'binlM, o. /nzotj. Oos. ••prec., senie 1. 

• s8o8 W, Owen tr. Mabinogim (in Soutney Cid agiD.), 
If thou beholdest a beautiful woman ooncubiniM her, 
though she seem coy. [A mistranil. of Welsh gvnf (sf Jfmlo, 
meanmg *court*, 'nvoo'.] 

tOononby. Obs. rare^^, ■■Concubine. 

sgte Burgh Kec, Peebles eo Dec. edy The baillles and 
counsall decemis Thomas Thomsoneane adulterare, and to 
teoioif his conouby Jonet Foulare fra him. 

t OononloaiBf Ppls. Obs. [ad. L. concul- 
edi-us : tee next.] Trodden under foot. 

1383 STUBtBt Aued. Abus. 183 Gods woord contemned .« 
his sacraments conculcate, his cNrdinances neglected. 
tOoaoa'lOfttei V. Obs, [f. L. concukdi-^ ppl. 
stem of roncukdre to tread under foot, trample 
down, f. con- 4> calcdre to tread ; f. calx, calc- heel.] 
irans. To tread under foot, trample upon. 
rx953 HARrapiBLD Divorce Hen. V/II (X87B) aB« VUlan- 
ously and wretchedly oonculcated and trodden under foot, 
1609 Biblb (Douay) t Macc, iU. 51 Thy holies are concul- 
cated, and they are contaminated. ztdI Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 931 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 
jog. 1963-87 Foxe A. 6 d/. (16B4) 1 . e4S/B Oppressing and 
conculcaung the Church . . of God. 1600 Hooxaa Meet. Pol. 
VII. i. 6 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus con- 
cuicatM. s6m Bp. Mountaou App. Cestar 153. 
b. inir. To tread, nary-'. 

S847T0MUNSON Ronods Disp. 490 All things on which man 
conculcates. 

4* Ck)]iOiiloffi*bloii« Obs, [•d. L. concukdiiifn- 
em,n. of action f. concukdre: see prec. Cf. F, 
conculcation (Cotgr.).] A treading under foot. 

>947 Hr. Hoopsa Christ 6 his OJics viti. Wka (Parker 
Soc.) 6x The conculcation of his precious blood. t66i 
Felthau Disc, Reel, ii. xx Above the Conculcations of the 
World. X664 H. More Myst. Iniq.j^T^. 1817 G. S. Fabbe 
Sacr. Cal. Prophecy HI. za The Holy City during 
its concuIcRtion by the Gentiles. 
tCOttGU'mDailOe. concumb-gre 

to lie together 4- -xnob.I - next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Concumbsnes, a lying together. 
Howell], 

f OononUkbanGy, Obs. rare-K [f. as prec. 
4 - -ENOY.] A lying together. 
x66e Jbr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. tv. \. rule 6 | aa When 
Jacob married Rachel, and lay with Leah, that concum- 
Dency made no marriaim between them. 
Ckmoi&piaoaiioe (k^nkiM-pis&is). Also 4>5 
-pysoeni, -enoe, 6 -pyaenoe, -plaoexui. [ad. L. 
concupiscentia (in Vulgate, Tertullian), f. concu- 
pisc-gre, inceptive of concuf-gre to be very desirous 
of, long much for, f. con- intcnaive 4- cupgre to long 
for, desire : tee -enoe. Also in F. from 14th c.] 

1. Eager or vehement desire ; in Tkeol. use (transl. 
jiridvpfa of N.T.) the coveting of * carnal things 
desire for the * things of the world ’. 

e 1340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 14 A saule bat haues . . ouer- 
comene and dystroyede concimyscens and passiouns. c 1440 
Gosia Rom, xvL 56 (Add. MS.i Auctor of concupiscence of 
eyen is the world ; and auctor of concupiscence of the flessh 
art thou thi self, that Uvest delicatly, and norisshest thi 
flessh. xsa6 Tindalb James i. 14 But cuery man is tempted, 
drawne awaye, and entysed of his awne concupiscence. 
a s68o Butler Rem. (X759) II. 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
Law. .to spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling, a xyxi Ken Devine Love Wks. (1838) 917 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, in com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the love of God. i860 Pusby 
Min. Proph, 304 Such U the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that, .no houses or fields content these, 
b. with pi. 

tafia Wyclip Gal. v. 94 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coueitisis. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 149 b. It shall 
. .subdue all inordynate concupiscences, a 1791 W. Mason 
Spir. Treas. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell in their sinful natures. 

2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual appetite, lust. 
^1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p a78 Hie ftiyr of fleisschly con- 
cupiscence. X393 Gower Con/. HI. 967 The king.. In- 
combred of his lustes blinde . . Deceived of concupiscence. 
14^% Caxton Si. IVenefr.a The concupyscence of nym that 
persecuted her. 1631 T. May tr. Banda/ sMirr. Mindss i, 
Mahomet, .forbids not such concupiscences. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. X078 And in our Faces evident the signes Of foul 
concupiscence. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. liv. 136 
This scene . . did not at all contribute to the cooling of his 
concupiscence, a 178s Br. CHALLONga CeUh, Instruct. 
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Aurmmi, (iSji) ti C. Wluu an tb* mdt tar wUcb mtri- 
tmay 1 * iMtilutcdT A. For • moody agiimt coocupii- 

iriUfTOTt 

t OonouiliMailQSr. 0^. rw#v. [f. as prcc. 
with the later ftufhs -bnot, q.v.] - prec. 

iM Middlktom TWVA, Wr. iv. v, The muflipood of 
villniny, the epinner of concupiscency. fM Donnk S^rni. 
xxi. eo5 b, Our own aflectione and concupiacencies. 
Conouyitoent (k^fuklM pistet), a. and jfi. [ad. 
L. c(fft^umscen/-emf pr. pple. of concupisciri : see 
prcc. and -knt. (So in mod.F.)] 

A. adj. Eagerly desirous : lustful. 

r 1450 (see CoMcunacBNTLV], i 7 aaLn,JoKMSoK,wi(b citation 
of Shaks. M^at./or M. v. i. ^8. ^icrc (he origiuai reading, 
now accepted, i» cbhcu^ucM*. « i93^ Lamb i^t» ic 
Coltridgg (L), 'J'he concupiscent cJown m overdone. 1S75 
JowETT Plato (ed. a) 111 . 57 The division of the soul into 
the radonal, irascible, and concupiacent elements. 

t B. sb. (in //.) [Peril, hy confusion with con- 
cupiscenci ; cf. acdJince.] Desires, lusts. Obs, 

16^ H. LawaRNCK Cott$m. AngolU 147 When your con- 
cupiscenta arc cooled by the Holy Ghost, 
t OonoupUoe'ati^, €L Obs, [ad. L. ctm^ 
cupiscentidT-is (Augustine), f. concupisceniia : see 
•AL.] Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence; lustiiil. 

1577 tr. ^w/Wk/ar'r Dicadet (jwa) 513 The concupii- 
cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our mortal! 
members. s 6 sa Gaulr Magoitrom. 40 Venus, who rules 
over coneupiscentiall motione. M1711 Krn fi^notkoo 
Wka i7ei III. ae Satan .. instils Concupiscential Gust. 
Hence tOononplaoaiitlally aA/., concnpiscently; 
t OoaonpUoentlA’lltsrf concupiscence. 

r6sa DRKKRa !/ it bo not Good Wka >873 111 . 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tialliti& i6a6 W. Sclatbb Bxfot. 11. Thou. (i6t9) 344 To 
loue him [Godl a little more then cooci^iscentially. 

t OoaOUydsoe'&tioilflF a. Obs, [f. L. ron- 

vi^OKOUPXBOENOB + -ooa: cf. licentious, 
etc.] Eagerly desirous, full of concupiscence. 

a igsi^ BaADFUMD^ Wks, (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscemious, idle, etc. igSj STuasBi Anat. Abus. 1. 
^6 A concupiscencious, baiiate, & beaatiall looue. 1607 
Dbkkbb IVsstw. Hoo V. iv. The Concupiscendous Mak^ 
factors make 'em ready & take London napping. 

Conou'j^flcantl^, adv. [f. Coboupugent + 
-LT^*.] With concupiscence. 

r 1490 tr. T. 4 A'riw/u Iviii. 135 It lu*hone|» nedys. .^at he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wi^ no pryuate loue. 

Oononpisoible (Vnkl/^pisib'l), a. Jn 5 
-pysBlble. [a. F. cmcupUcihle (14th c.), ad. L. 
cofuupiscibilds (Jeromej, f. concupisc'fre \ see -blk.] 
fl. Vehemently to be desired; woitby to be 
longed for or lusted after. Obs. 


~isb in absteynyng hym selfe to see & beholde worldly 

^nges ^ ooncupyacyble. 1663 Hookkk Pordagos 

\fystic Dip. 93 note, A state of pleaceur iB..eliKibl and 
concupisctbl. 178a Stebmb Tr. Sk, V. 47 (D.) Never did tby 
eyes behold, .anything in this world more concupiscible. 

2 . Vehemently desirous ; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupiscence. 

ConcutUcibU appotite^ faculty ^ etc. : one of the two parts 
of our ^ irrational ’ nature, the other being the irasciblg. 
Is Plato's rb iiriSv/aqrixdv, in his tripartite division of the 
soul.] 

1398 Tbbvwa Barth. Do P. R. in. vi. (1495) 53 Toye and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiadbL riigr. Poof. 
(W. de W. X531) xxa b, Sensualite ia called of doctours, the 
Mpetyte coucupyscible. 1603 SHAxa. Moos, for M. v. i. 98 
By gill of my cKaste body To his concupiscible intemperate 
lust. 1846 Sir T. Browns Psoud. Ep. xio The Irascible 
paaaiona doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupiscible distracUons the crasis of the liver. S7M Wollas- 
ton Rolig. Nat. ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible. iSn^ N bwman Dijffic. A nglic. a^9 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle is ever insurgent against reason. 

t h. qnasi-rA The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple. Obs. 

MS 9 h Cabbw Uumrtds Exam, Wits xtv. (1^ 950 Our 
irat pvenu . . lost ibis qualitie, and the irasable and con- 
cupiscible remained. 16^ H. Mobb Conjoct. CabhaL (171 3) 
ai Tha Concupiscible began to be so inunoderate as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Hence CoMevplsolhlsnou. raro”^. 

vfgsr^ Bailbv, Concupisdblmossy fitness or readiness to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. vn% in Ash ; and in mod. Dicta 

t ConG 1 l*pl^'^^> rarc'^^. [f. L. con- 

cupit- ppl. stem of concup-tre^ toncupisc-ire (see 
above) 4> -ivB.] •ConoupiaoiBLB a. 

iffgii J. F[rbakb 1 Agrippds Occ. Philos. 140 The con- 
cupitive power of the souL 

t ConCUpy. Obs. rare^^. App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of conctshmo (cf. Conoubt). 

Some have interpreted it eoncnpisconeo. 

1606 SHAKa TV. d Cr. v. il 177 Heele tickle It for his 
concupia 

OonoupyBsible, obs. f. Coboufiboiblb. 
Concur (k^okfl-j), v. Also 6-7 -oiarr(e. [ad. 
L. comurrdhre to mn together, assemble^ meet; 
rush together in hostility, etc., f. con- together + 
cunfre to run. The hostile sense was app. that 
in which it was first used in Eng. : cf. F. emcomrir 
(x6tha in Littr^).] 

fl. intr. To run together violentlT or with a 
shock; to come into collision ; to collide. Obh. 


m 147a Tiprorr C aota r ail. (1530) ts Tho sh y p pyi . . wore 
tore brosyd by reason of concurring. Douclas jEtuts 

viti. xlL 43 Huge hie hiUis, concurrand all at ania, Togidder 
rusch and meyt wyth vther montanis. iSmi Bbntlby 
Estylo Loet. viL ayS fail not now uueriy incredible that our 
two Veieela placed there, Antipodes to each other, ahoold 
ever hapM to concur? 

fb. To run together In hostility; to rush at 
each other. Obs. 

1313 Douglas jEnois x. i. 90 My will was nocht at the 
Italianya In batale auld coixur contrar Troiania. 1987 T. 
HuGHta Arthur iv. 11, Anon, they fierce enconntring both 
concur*d, With griesly looks and faces like their fates. i86e 
S. Fisiibb Rustieks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 'Hiey can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurnng, as Dogs, to* 
gether by the ears among themselvea 
2 . To run or come together peacefully ; to meet, 
t a. Of persons : To have concourse. Obs» 

1977 Hbujowbs Guouards Chron. 53 He built a market 
place for the merchanU of both people, to trade and con- 
curre. 1809 BiBLBfDouay) a Sam. xix. 41 Al the men of Is- 
rael concurring to the king. 183^ IjITHOOW Trav. vil (i68a) 
995 By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

fb. To How together, as streams (mateiw or 
immaterial). Obs. 

1848 Lo. SoMBSSBT Episi. Scots 939 Twoo successions 
cannot concurre and faf into one, by no maner of other 
nieanoB, then by raariage. 1970-6 Lambamdb Peramb. Kent 
(x8a6) 198 Ihe one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twiford, and the other cloxeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. b8m Ussheb Answ. Josuit 366 The one [mo- 
tionj whereby the soule concurreth to the bodie (which we 
call generation), etc 1643 tr. Fabrkim* ExPor. Chyrurg. 
iv. 9 The. .humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. Z69X Kay CrvA/i0f» 1. 1x7041 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies f 
t C. Of lines, etc. : To converge and meet. Obs. 
1370 Bilumgsley Euclid \. Def. xxxv. 6 Parallel.. lines., 
produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre. 1615 Crooks Body of Man 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meete together into a poynt. 1703 1 . N. 
City 4 C. Punk. 8 They always concur in an acute Ai^Ie 
at the Top. i8a8 Hutton Course Math. II. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane. 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances : To fall, 
happen, or occur together ; to coincide. 

1396 Danbtt tr. ComtHos 991 Many matters concur heere. 
i6m Shaks. Tr. A Cr. iv. v. 974 As Hectors leysure, and 
your bounties shall Concurre together. 1614 Ralkic.ii Hist. 
World in. ix. [headings. Matters concurring with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Warre. x6^ Srlorn Laios h ng. 1. xxxvii. 1 1739) 
^ Right and Victory always do not concur. 1751 Johnson 
Ramblt‘r No. x6o p xx It were happy if. .virtue could con- 
cur with pleasure. 1866 Bain Mont, jr Mor. Sc. iv. v. 8 z 
When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater pleasure. 
1884 tr. Lotzs*s Logic 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by the 
product of their respective chances. 

e. Eccl, Of two feasts; lb fall on two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

1863 Nralb Ess. Litvfg. 1x3 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

ff. Of qualities, attributes, etc. : To come to- 
gether or be combined in the same person or thing; 
to meet in. Obs. 

>574 Wnitcift Df. Aunsm. 953 None can be founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre. 1^ Drayton 
Legends iv. 90a Youth, WU, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 167a Mabvell Reh. Transp. i. 30X If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
same person. 

8. To combine in action, to co operate ; 

8 L of persons, etc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Pro!. <1873) 1 a Al sortis of craftis suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkaiie til help vtbira 19B8 Allen 
Adman. 47 They should not acknowledge her.. but accord- 
ing to euery ones power and^ babillite, to cemeurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment. z6a6 W. Sclatek 
Exp. 9 Thoss. (x^) 166 God concurres to euill ; not post- 
riW, but priuatiue. 164a J. Ball Answ. to Can ii. 49 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action. 1866 Gbo. 
Eliot F. Holt (1868) 36, I concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition against the Reform Bill. 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. 
>859 bfyrr. Mag.. Hen. VI, xii. 83 Thus wrath and 
wreaxe divine, mans sinnes and humours yll, Concur in one. 
>877 Hullxngoifs Decades (1599) 991 There be ma^ 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praler. 1633 G. 
Hbuest TemptSf Praise ii. All thiim concurre to mve it 
a perfection. z6n Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. v. Colours 
Plants L I II How doth the Air concur to the Greenneas 
of Plants ? 1817 R.Jamebon CAnr, Min. xjn One of the plane 
angles which concur to the formation of the solid angle. 
b86i Stahlkv East. Ch. iiL (x8te) 83 Two opposite forces 
concurred in bringing about the Council of Nicsea. 

4. To agree in opinion {witK), 
sgjfo Sia J . Smyth Disc. Weapons A iij b, They doo a1- 
leadge . . that their wars are now growen to greater perfec- 
tion.. in the which I do concurre with them. 1831 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) as For the censure I doe con- 
curre with M** Chancellor. si66 PKrva Diaty (1879) >8 

Whom my wife concurs with me to be a pretty woman* 
1749 Fiblding Tom yones Wks. 177^ 111. 83 Mr. Alworthy 
fay no means oonenn^ with the onnion of those parents. 
1818 CauiSB Digest (ed. a) VI. ^ From what was said . . he 
concurred that the intention of tne testator was lawfiil. 1878 
GaoTB Eth, Fragm. ii. 37 If the public disaent from our 
views we say that they onght to concur with ua, 
t 5 . Of things: To agree, accord in quality, 
character, etc. Obs. 


•hall concurre ana agree wun rtaaon ana conaoence. im 
Shaks. 9 Hen /F, tv. i. 87 To cttabUnh here a Peace in- 
deede, Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. lim 
Guillim Hemldrv iv. vii. (z6ti) 905 The hanmng downe of 
the bag from the Handwriat, doth concurre with that ftunne 
of Sleeue which the women of Galway . . at this day doe 
vie. 17^ H. Walbolb Otranto L (1798) 18 It waa now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of hia mind. 1788 
7 riper 399 As the opinions of mankind ooocor to hia incli- 
nations and suit hia taste. 

6. Law. Of rights, titles, etc. : To cover or claim 
the same grotmd ; hence, to conHict, clash. 

i6f3 Sib H. Finch Lesw (i636> 6r When two titlee con- 
curre, the beat ia preferred. 1767 Blackbtons Cemm, II. 
959 Where the king'a title and a concuTt the king^ 

shall be always pFmerred. 

Conourblt, obs. f. Cuoubbit. 

1386 Cmaucbb Com. Yeom. PrdL 9 T. 941. 
OonClirrenOG (k^bkxrrifns). Also 7 -nnoe* 
[ad. med.L. cencurrentia, f. eoncurrfre (see Com- 
CUB) ; or perh. iramed. from concurrent : see -XRCB. 
In ¥t. concurrent occurs from the X5th c. onward.] 
fl. Running together, conHuence; meeting. Obs. 
1634-9 Brrskton Trao (18441 There ia a concurrence 
and confluence of three strong tides, a z68a Sia T. Bsownb 
Tracts 165 Where to place that concurrence of watera 

t b. ConHuence of people ; concourse, meeting. 
1^ Lithgow Trav. v. aoi It la both large and populous 
. . wnich draweth a concurrance of all nation! to it. 
a 1639 WoTTON in Gutch CoU. Cur. 1 . b9i He drew a 

t reat concurrence, from that Kingdom. 1675 OciuaPBrit. 
ntrod 8 Through which Passage a numerous Concurrence 
doth pass. 

o. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc. ; in mod. 
Geom. the point of meeting of three or more lines. 

1696 tr. Nobbed Elem. Philos. (1839) 164 Two strait lin^ 
which are applied to one another . . may be separated . . in 
such manner, that their concurrence in one point will still 
remain. 1698 A. Fox tr. WnrtdSnrg. 111. xiv. afioThisSymp- 
tome befals. .all other joint wounds, .where tliere is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles. 1709 Bbskblbv Th. Vision 
I 5 The concurrence of the optic axes* 1881 J. Casey Sequel 
to Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of perpendicuiani 
from the angles on the opposite sides. 

2 . Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 
cumstances; coincidence; a juncture. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 8 3 So in states, aims^ and 
learning. .have a concurrence or near sequence in times. 
1^7 May Hist. Pari. Ji. i. x In such a concurrence of high 
affairs . . nothing was so irksome to the people as delay. 
xjtx Addison Sped. No. 95778 Our Behaviour in every 
Concurrence of Affairs, s^ Johnson Let. to J. War Ion 
Z5 Apr. in Boswell, Except there be a lucky concurrence of 
a postday with a holiday. xBop fabsTER hss. 111. ii. 27 The 
must emportune concurrence of circumstances, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glue. II. App. 434 We have established the concur- 
rence of the phaenomena of cleavage and presure. 
b. Eccl. (See quot. 1879.) 

1863 Nralr kss. Litirn. ri9.’ 1879 Mkq. Bute tr. Roman 
Brei'iary 1. p. xix, By Concurrence (as opposed to Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on the same day), is 
meant the caic of the Second Vespers of one Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespers of another. 1889 
Samm Dioc. Kulendar, Tables of rules for Occurrences 
and Concurrences. 

S. Combination in effecting any purpose or end, 
or in doing any work ; co-operation of agents or 
causes. 

>5*5 07 Bath in Ellis Orig Lett. 11. 87. I. 309 The 

Pope of Rome was never lyke a Pope tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Princes, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1^) 
83 Concurrence, and co-operation to our own salvation. 
1635 Swam Spec. AT. v. | a (1643) 143 When there is a more 
unusuall concurrence of causes, zysi Addison Sped. No. 

1 19 p 7 Their mutual Concurrence in doin^ good. 1855 Bain 
Senses if Jnt. 11. i. 1 1864) 85 Tbe organization of the nervous 
centres, for the performance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of several of them. 

4 . Accordance, agreement; assent, consent 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1, Z found a general 
concurrence of the Learned. 179a Palky Evid. i. ix. 86 
Their [Christians'] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture ia 
remarkable. z86^ Dickens Mut. Fr, iil vii, He signified 
his concurrence in the views advanced. 

II 6. Pursuit of the same object ; rivalry, compe- 
tition. (Now a Gallicism : df. Conoubbert B a.) 

^ 1603 Holland PlutarcEs Mer. 434 Appiua Qaudtva waa 
in election and concurrence against him for the oflScc of 
Censounhip. ](83a Gbn. P. Thompson Exerc. (184s) I. 57 
The arguments against competition (concurrence) . . ml 
finally come aground on this rock. 1866 Lbcky Ration. 
II. 34> To reduce, by increaiied concoirence, the wages of 
the remainder. 18^ Bbownino Red Cott. Nt.-e. 964 What 
say yon . . To trying a concurrence with La Roche, And 
kmag down a rival oyster-bed ? 

6. ■tCoNOUBUBHOT 4. 

1809 Tomuns Law Diet b.v. Court, The Archdeacem*s 
Court, .jurisdiction is sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bishop''B Court of the diocese. 

ConcHTrenOJ. Also 7 -anoy. [f. as ptec. 
with the later sunix -uroT.] 

L A nmning together in ploee or meeting, 
combination. 

1907 HooKxa EecL Pot. v. Wks. II. laz Is it pro^Ue that 
God should . . command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of dolcl^ events T 1609 Timme Ouereit, 
n. iv. xx6 The equal concurrende of suiphnr and quick- 
silver. 0169$ K AUMTOM Fragm. Reg. (Arb.> €3 Where 
there was a cooourrende of old blood with fidefity, a mix- 
ture which ever sorted with the Queena nature. 1660 tr. 
ParmeritmdArtehidexisi. iv^i Tim's made a concunency, 
or meeting of two likes. liBe RvtiUM In ag/A Cnsf. Juns 
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9MTh«IMd» oii€«dirid«<irkaf«*.ottthcott^..b]rtibi 
wUd crptwiagi and etmcwrr^nem of ihm ntlt««Uk 
8. Aueordaooe in opentimi or opinion; oo- 
opemtion; oonient; i^CopotnB&iKcn 5. ^ 
idoi Warmer Ai^. £ng> tx. xlix. <t6ia> Rod Bnl niMch 
moro CoActtrrmncie from one to all to ttop that oommon 
Sara. iM SiR H. Casey ia /Mrar. 56 Soa cane* 

rail a concurrency, .in that opinion, atgi 
997 Boolu. .wnttan by the cencttireocy and dtimioD of the 
Holy Gh<ML 

b. Something that concurs with other things; 
a concurring circumstance, et& 
i6j6 Blunt Ltvani (X637) 40 Thia larna oompoHa 
belpe other concurrencieA to JiwtiSe the Turkisn reporta 
td> Pursuit of the same object with another; 
competition, rivalry. 06s. 

xypy Daniel Cht, viii. IxxxvIU, To . . ahiit out all 

other concurrency. 1631 Le Grys AV/A Paierc. x88 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Soveraign Bishop. 

1 4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 
jurisdiction ; joint right or authority. 06s, 

■dpi T. HIalx} Afe. Niftu /mvnt. p. Iviti, The Admiral . . 
hath . .a concurrency with the Lord Mayor of London in the 
Conservatorship of the River of lliames. a 1730 Avi.irrB 
(J.(, A bishop might have officers, if there was a concur- 
remy of juriMliction between him and the archdeacon. 

Ooacurrent (>^kP‘r£nt\ a. and s6. Also 5-7 
-ant, 6 -aunt(e. [ad. L. eottcurrsni-em, pr. pple. 
of eofuurrgrex see Con cun and -znt. Concurrens 
was common as an adj. in med.L., and coneurrefU 
was used in Fr. from 13th c. French influence is 
perh. accountable for the early spelling 

A. adJ, 

1. Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 
going on side by side, as proceedings ; occurring 
togenicr, as events or circumstancea ; existing or 
arising together ; conjoint, associated. 

>495 Act xt HrH. Vtl^ c. 32 1 1 Every other thing con- 
curraot that in tliat partio were requisite. SS34 Ld. Blr- 
NRRS Gold. Bk. Af. /IwrrA (15461 Btij, Kor all the philo- 
sophers . . were concurrant in one time, but after the death 
of one good, an nother came better. 1^7 Buorob Brev. 
//eo/fA Pref. 4 Yf. .it liave any other inhrmyiie concurrant 
with it. 1578 Banister Ilbt. Man i. 29 A broad, and 
deepe cauitte . . through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendon.s. xSaa Bacon Afir/i. l^//, 3 There 
were, .concurrent in his Person, three several! Titles to the 
Imperiall Crowne. 1667 Bovt.x Ori^. Formes d Qual,^ 
Forms which, .may be as fitly styl'd Coordinate or concur- 
rent. 174X KtcHARDRON Pamela (1824) 1. 6 The concurrent 
voices of both sexes. 184^ Williams Beal Prop. Law 
(1877) Z75 The concurrent existence of two distinct systeint 
of jurisprudence wan a peculiar feature of English Law. 
1878 Public Health Act 1875 vi. (ed. g) 254 Concur- 
rent rates for repairs of Highways are invalid if made for 
the same period of time. 

b. Meeting in or tending to the same point ; esp, 
in modern Geom. of three or more lines. 

a zyax Prior ComierwtioH 32 l.ike lines concurrent to their 
center, 1879 Ruskin Lett, io Cler^ 44 The pressure of the 
concurrent crowd. x88s J. Casey Sequel to Euclid 3 When 
three or more lines pass through the same point they are said 
Co be concurrent. 188SI ..EiTDESTORF Cremoua's ProJ. Geom. 

If then four concurrent straight lines, .are given. 

2. Acting in conjunction ; co-operating ; con- 
tributing to the same cA'ect. 

>53 * More Cou/ut. Tindale Wks. 583/2 Manne can not 
tourne vnto him without . . concuiTaunte Itelpe of soddes 
especial grace. 1345 Raynold Byrih Mafihynde 137 
Tnrc principal partes concurrent to the lame, 1651 Baxter 
Inf Rapt. 3^2 It is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit being spoken of as a concurrent cause. 1706 De 
Foe Jure Div. xi. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne. 1875 H. E. Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 36 He . . 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power. 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, harmonious ; 
expressing concurrence. 

i^4a Boorde Dyeiary x. (iBto) 252 The contrarye vsage, 
whiche is not concurraimt with nature. iggS J. Hey wood 
Spider 4 F. xxiv. 76 'i'his case to lordes and tenauntes is 
concurrant. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 r Subj. 145 A concurrent 
consent of all Histories. 1768 J. Brown Poetry Sf Mum, iv. 
(1763) 42 By Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. 177a Sir W. Jones Ess. i. (17771 164 I'he beauties of 
Yemen are proved by the concurrent testimony of all 
travellers. 1866 J. Martinkau AVr. 1. 136 The results aro 
remarkable and concuirenL 

4. Law. Covering the same ground (hence, in 
theca<ie of titles <= conflicting) ; having authority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ; co-ordinate. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. ix. (i6](8> so If two titles be 
concurrent together . . the eldest title shall be preferred. 

Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 17a They had made the 
Count Rainuce concurrant with him in authorkie. 1767 
Blackstome Comm. 11. 513 The chancery has a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them. 1^ Ibid, 111. 40 In some of them 
the king's bench has also a concurrent authority. a86i 
May CouMt. Hut. (1863) I. vii. 46a Differences between 
concurrent jurisdictiema, which no other power was compe- 
tent to reconcile. 

b. Cosscurrmt hast : a lease made before another 
IS expired, and so existing for part of the time side 
by side with the other. 

m6mm Jas. T. Instruct, cone. B/s. (T.), Every bishop, that 
■hall be nominated by us to another bUhoprigk, ahaU . . not 
presume to make any. .concurrent lease. lyffy Blacketonb 
Comm. II. 321 Where there is an old lease in being, no con- 
current lenaa shall be made, unless where the old one will 
expire within three years. 1848 Wharton Law Lest. 365/t 
If a lease be made for life or years, to one, and aflerwaras 
the leuor make a lease for years, to another, the second 


lease b a coiicimM lesM . . if Ihn fftsl teRoa 1m fbr tiNMty 
yean, and ihe sneond kaec be ier thirty yiam, and both 
begin at one time, the eeooiid teaea le gm lor the last tea 
yeara 

C. Fin Itfsmastii* Used to stgittiy that mil tha 
Companies inaoiing m pariicttlar rbk have acfotpted 
equal or proportiotiate amounts of the totsl sum 
insured, and have adopted prediely similar policy 
wording, clauses, ana warranties, to that in the 
event of fire, all shall be assessed on one identical 
basis in the determination of their various con* 
tributorv proportions of the loss. 

1^3 WALPoeD Imeur. Cycl, Coueurremi PoHcfet.. are 
such as are concurrent as regards pre^rty covered without 
* other conditions “ - - 


reference to average or t 


>850 Lett, from 


Western Asenrmnee Ca. 4/ 7 Vwms/i» has the phrasea *$4o,ooo 
total concurrent insurance allowed*; * other iniarances 
(jooncurrent in form) permitted without notice', etc. 

B. s6. 

1. A concurrent circumstance, a coDtribntoiy 
cause. 


[>5“ Ord. Crysfen Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 059 Whan 
all these coqdycyons shall be togyder and concurentes.] 
s5^ Decar Chr. Piety vi. S 19. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of hisunhappy journey, thoueh no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten hts pace. S836-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Led. Metaph. (1877) 1. iii. 59 Each of these three con- 
currents must be consiaered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
any one, and the efiect is not produced. 

2. A rival claimout, a competitor. Now rare 
(exc. as a Gallicism). 

ss8i Savu e I'acHus* Hist. 111. xxxviil, 137 Your maiesty 
..nourisheth a concurrent leemulmn]. tooa CARewCom- 
^vall (1733) T54 a, S. Michaels Mount, looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketn no concurrent, for the highest place, a 1670 
Hackbt Cent. Serm. (1675) 313 A Rebel, that had set up 
a concurrent against his tawfut Kin^. 1747 Carte Hist. 
^**1' 1- 553 He could scarce keep his ground against his 
concurrent for the throne. 1841 D'Ibraei.i /.i7. 1. 

030 Like . . his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1B65 
Morning .Star le Dec., The Opposition favourite must, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents. 

1 8. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Obs. 

ifiaa Bacon Hen. IV/ Wks. (x86o) 478 If a man should 
compare him with the kings hh concurrents in Franre and 
Spain.^ 166B Howe^ Bless. Rightetms (1825) ia6 But liesides 
wnat it carries in itself, there are other (more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalise this .seaM>n. 

4. Sc. Ijiw. One who accompanies a sherifT s- 
officer a.s witncKS or assistant. 

1815 ScOiT Guy M. xxxiii, ‘ Mac GufTog, the thief-taker, 
and iwa or three concurrent'*, had a man in hands in tlie 
kitchen *. 1816 — A ntiq. xli, * 1 ken it frae ane o' hi« con- 
currents, as they ca* them, that's warned to meet him.' 

6. In the Calendar', fa. ^Epact 1 b. Obs. rare 

1361 Arle Nauig. 11. vi. 20 b, The concurrent of 

euery yeare, is the number of the aayes pasned o(* the con- 
iunction of the Monne at the begynnyng of Marche. Ibid. 

31 This nomber of Epact or concurrent is founde. 

b. * One of the ?ujjcrnumerary days ot the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks; — so Ciilled because 
they concur with the sular cycle, the course of 
which they follow’ (Wel>ster). 
tG. Used to render nicd.L. Cm^creszensts^ a 
subdivision of the Albigenses in li-x^th c., named 
from Concerezzo or Cmcereggio in Italy: see 
Moaheim, lath Cent., i. v. § 5. Obs, 

1580 Fulke Stapleton Confut. (Parker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance among tbcmselves ; not 
for learnings sake, as the Concurrents in Italy. 

Tl A false singular from concurrents^ erroneous 
form of CoKOUKRENOE : cf. Accidence. 

1605 Camden Betn. (1637) 266 Whoener will, .consider the 
comportment of the EnKli'di nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. a tCjS Navnton Fre^m. Reg. (ist ed. 
1641) in Select. HartTMisc. (1793) *7^ . ® concurrent (ed. 
1653 current] of her fame carries it to this day. 163$ Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 40 By their help and concurrant. 

Gonon*rre3itlj, adv. [f. prcc. + -lt 2.] in a 
concurrent or concurring manner ; in concurrence. 

X848 W. Mount ague Desrout Ess. 301 (T.) They did not 
vote the.<ie special aiKl precise means concurrently with the 
voice of G<^. s8z8 IIallam Mid. Ages (1841^ 1. iii. 235 
The appointment of roagisuates to adminbter wstice con- 
currently with the consuls. i88a Pbbody Eng. Journalism 
xxi. i6u When newspapers began.. they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chief centres of population and trade. 

CononTrentneSB. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] rare. 
The quality or fact of being concunent. 
s8. . Scott dted by Worcpstbr (1846)1 
OoilOM*nrer. ran, [f. Conoub v. -h-KBi,] One 
who concurs. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. F.ly\.\\. iia The concurrers with 
Anatolius, .were led. .with farre diuerse respects. 

tCkmon^rriblei a. 06s. In 7 -able. [f. 

Concur or L. concurr^re^ on L. type *^concurri6ihs\ 
see -Btl.] Able to concur. 

16s I CoToa, Compatible^ concurrable, which can abide or 
agree together ; or indure, or bears with, one another. 

Oonoimlng^ vld. s6, [f. Concur v, 4 -uro 2.] 
-oCONOUBRSNCE. 

XS94 T. B. Primastd, Fr. Acad. n. 5>7 God . . by the 
ooncurring of kit generail action, whereby he sustaineth 
and preserueth the natures of all things. i88e Filmes 
Patftarvha ii. I7 Their concurring in the election. 
Oonourrhllf (k^nkfrriq), ppL a. [f. CONCfUR V. 
4 -INO ^.] That concurs ; coneurtent. 




that mtkm bios hat a clikr I 

coaearring hcipa tvae 0t foa Smgmiemwt Many 
coDcwriog cirettswtaocea STge Banwv v. I s5 

ThtfleiiaralcoticafriiigapmioneCthewerUL iidlllACAV- 
LAY Hiti, Eng. 1. agg The indapendent and eoncitmng evii- 

J ^ .. . .. A 


dence of witne 


I author!^ is 1 


Ctaumniagl^, Aib. [£pm.4-i.T>i.} With 

coneormce, concuneatly. 

ite A. B. Mntaiue PoAsm 33 They ase te meat aft 
Bmda, where nowa Babelof them are 

\ in Stsalgy <tl^> IjL ix; 


aathariftlei 


together. 1840 AaNOLO 
igs Tbow great truths . . whkab the 
aeem to me coiicurrtngly to teach. 

Oonourste, obs. n. Conooursb. 

00ttra*Vfiioi|. ? 06s. [ad. L. cmarrsiBn-im, 
n. of action f, ecncurrin to ran together, Cokoub.] 


Running or rushing together; concourse. 

im Bellekorn Z Ay 1.(1822) 43 Thair bricht 
be Imrs concumioun, resoundit in the alre. sdai G. SmifMra 


I Thair bricht amoure^ 


Otnets Met. xtv. 545 Tli' Astramn sons in swift coaeurMOus 
joyne. idga Bektlev Serm, vi. Wks. 1836-8 111 * i^t Atoms 
• . by their omnifarious concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce successively . . an infinite number of 
worlds. IT17 J K.Ett,L Anim. (Been, (X738) zix Th^ will 
recede with a greater Velocity than they did at their first 
Concursion. 1830 T. Taylos Argum. Celtus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars. 


Oo&OIIMI (k^lRikvs), V. [f. L. concuss*, ppL 
stem of concullre to dash together, shake violently ; 
in the jurists * to terrify by threats in order to extort 
money * ; f, con* -f qualUre to shake, strike, dash, 
etc. Cf. It. concussare (of freq. form) to shake.] 

1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate; disturb; 
Chieflyy^. 

1397 [see Concussed i]. 1603 Daniel Wks.(i7i7) 34a 

Concussed with uncertainty. 1796 Ceempedgns x793-e, 
11. ix. 64 I'he clouds overloaded concus'a by the sound, 
s86s WvNTEs Subtle Brains 290 Being twice bumped or 
concussed across the South Downs. 


2. To injure (the brain, etc.) by conenssion. 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. vlL 50 Tls a sign that the 
brain is concussed. s86 ^ J. Payn Married beneath him 1 . 
34 Mr. Merrick, by getting bis (brain] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction. 


8. To jorce by throats (into, or to do, something). 

From Roman Law, and used chiefly by Sc. writers. 

1830 Alison Hist. Europe (1849) 1 . iii. 1 53. 306 Louis *» 
had been Uterally concussed, .into this, .rumous step. 1843 
Fraseds Mag. XXVIl. 510 She concussed Donald to move 
his heels. s88o Knight Scotch Serm. xoa Every party . . 
ought to tolerate a disMmtieiit niinorUy, and not concuw it 
into acGuie.scence* 


b. 1 o overawe or influence by threats ; to subject 
to undue coercive influence. 

1849 Taifs Mag. XVI. 267/z The Times has endeavoured 
to concuss country gentlemen. 1864 Mm. OLirHANT Per* 
petual Curate 11 * 43 Frank, .was no longer to be coerced 
and concussed. X885 MancA. Exean. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown. 

t ConOllMa*tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
*concussdre^ freq. of concuifre (not recorded, but cf. 
It. concussare: ate CoNOUffb t;.).] Violent shaking 
or agitation. 

164X Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concussations of government.^ 1645 — Peace* 
snakerfi B (K.) A subterraneous fire .. which after some 
astonishing concussation breaks furiously out, 

OOBOlUWed I k^nkr st ),///. a. [f. CoKouss v, 

+ -ED ^.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

>597 Daniel Civ. Wares tii. Ixxxix, The poore concussed 
State. x6os — PkiMas Wks. (17x7) 336 In his dangerous 
and concussed State. 


2. Affected with concussion (of the brain, etc.). 


X878 T. Bryant Preset. Surg. 1. aoi A concussed brain 
should be regarded os a bruised one, t88s Dedlp News 13 
Jan. 5/2 No one is supposed to have a vested interest in 
the broken legs and concussed spines of the community. 

ConOMnon (k^nkx; jon). [ad. L. concussion* 
em, n. of action f. conetttPre : see CoNOUfls. CC 
F. concussion, 16th c. in Littrd.] 

1. The action of violently shaking or agitating; 
particularly, the shock of impact. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 Juno prayd the goddys of 
wyndes that eucryche . . sholde make conciLssyuu and tor- 
mente in the ayer. 1541 R. Copland GuydofCs Fomml. 
U iv, Woundes or sores made with concussyons or strvpes. 
x6fi Hobees Leviatk, ui. xlii. 303 A concussion of the 
Heavens. X760 tr. Juan 4 Utha's Voy. (i77») I* vi. i.,3<»8 
This terrible concussion was general all over the province 
of Quito. i8as J. Nicholson Operat. Meek. 647 Less 
liable to be broken by stiocks or concussions. 1838 Gherniui 
Gunnery 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iL xg When the retina 
is irritated by the concussion of a violent blow . . flashes of 
light, .result. 

b. transf. and fig, 

ifl4X Bp. Hall Serm, Rem. Wks.(x66o')65 The roncussion 
or unAettlement of the state of Israel, and the division of it. 
1846 Prescott Ferd. is. I. Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. 

2. Surg. Injury caused to the braiiL spine, or 
other part, by the shock of a heavy blow, mil, etc. 

X34X R. C0P1.AND Galyeels Terapeutyke e A ij b. The 
solution of contynujrie called ecefaymoeis in greke conimeth 
most often witli concussyon and niption. xflflfl Riogley 
Pract. Physick 68 Concussion of the Bnuif is made from an 
external cause. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. X77 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of Uiat derangement 
which is produced in the organization of the brain by 
external violence, on which account . . 1 have been induced to 
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oovDBiarAin*. 


COHCUSSIOITABT. 

tubfrinue that of contusion* 1I47 Soi/tm tr. Cktlin^ 

1. 41 X In concutwion there in always gorging of the brain 
wi^ blood 1879 Cakpknirr MenU Fhys 1. ii. f 68 (x879> 
78 The Spinal Cora muit have been in a state of concussion. 

8. Extortion by threats or vio ence, esp. on the 
part of the ruling power. Orlg. in Korn. Law. 

1597 Danikl Civ. IVanes iv. Uxv, Concutuion, rapine, 
pillories, Tiieir caulogue of accusations fill. x6oa P ulbecrb 
Fandecies 74 1 ’his Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
cussions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettali 111 which they were lawfullie interested, tfigo 
k. Johmon'i Kingd. 4 * Commw. 86 Many concussions are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
pffices with reasonable allowance. 16^-4 Ftiit. in Rushw. 
Hist, CoU III. (1698; I. 8t These great and high Concussions 
in the Pro'^ecution of this Cause. 1730 -6 in Bailby (folio). 

4. Comb.t as oonouaaion-bollowa, a self-acting; 
reservoir for re^^lating the wind-supply in an 
organ ; oonousaion-fuae, a fuse (in a shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

s88x C. A Edwards Organs 44 The concussion bellows 
[isj a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk. 18&I Daily Ttl. x8 May, The segment shells could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was. 
t ConOU'SSioiMiryf sb. and a. [ad. F. concus^ 
sionnaire ' 16th c.), f. concussion : see -aby.] 

A. sb. One who practises * concussion ' (sense 
3) ; a public extortioner. 

1611 CorGR.p Concusiianairt^ a Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner ; one that (counterfaiting an aiithoriiie) extorts 
gifts from men. 16. . _ Timdi Storenonst 9,;i 1 L.' A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke enneussionary or extortioner . . 
may thus, salve his thefts. t6§6 in Blount Glossogr. 1698- 
1738 in Coi.KS. 

5. adj. Of or pertaining to concussion or the 
ihoclc ol impact 

g 30-6 in Bailey (folio). 

onoussive (k/j'nkvsiv), a. [f. L. concuss- 
ppl. stern (see above) + -IVE.] Of the nature of 
or pertniiiirig to concussion. 

* 57 *, 1 * JoNKS Batkfs 0/ Bath 1. 7 a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing pauie, ]>rocedeth of matter, that is resulued betwene the 
muscles and panycles. ifiig Crooku Body 0/ Man 436 It 
is a concussiue motion. 1794 Gisboknr Walks Forest i. 
(i7g6i 15 With concusstve roar Echoed the cliffs. 1866 
Anstbd in Intell. Observ. No. 58. 875 Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

t Conoil*ta, V. Obs. ran. [ad. L. concut?-re : 
see CoNOUHM. Cf. obs. F. concutir iu game sense 
and use in i6th c.] trans. To shake. 

1590 A. M. tr. GabelhoHtr's Bk. Physicke 55/x Take ther- 
•ut the pot, and shake it . . till in concutinge or shaking of 
the same he rattle like poitlder, 

Conontient (k^nkiM'J‘€nt\ a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. comutient'em^ nr. pple. of concul?re : ace Con- 
cuss and -KN'T.] Weting with concussion. 

x8s9 Thackeray Virgin, xl, The negroes on the maternal 
estate. .would meet in combat like two coiicutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other. 

Conoyclic (k^nsi-kllk), a. Geom. [f. Con- to- 
gether + Cyclic (f. Gr. ava\os circle).] a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle, b. Of two or more conicoids : Giving 
circular sections when cut by the s*ime system of 
parallel planes. Also abso/. as sb. 

1871 H. M . J kvkery in yml. Math. 1 1 . 835. 1874 Salmon 
Anaiyt. Geom. 3 Dimens. Contents 9 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces. [Text] ft X04 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of • , differ only by a constant, have the 

same planes of circular section. 1884 C.^ Smith Solid Geom. 
(1B86) ft 173 A system of confocal conicoids reciprocate into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. Ibid, ft 174 The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyrlics which touch it. 

Conoyenoe, -ens, obs. ff. Conboience. 

Oondf onnd (kmd, k^d), v. 7 0bs. [app. 
from the earlier condicj Condue : perh. the final 
vowel wa9 sunk in that of the inflexion, e.g-. in past 
tense, condyde, condtuie. See also Con z^.-J 
1 1 . trans. To conduct. Obs. 

€ 1400 Bervn 3980 He woll have . . a saflT condit enselid. 
Ibid, 3495 He chargic Barons twellT. .To cond him[J/.S'. hisj 
■aflf & ms meyne. 

2 . To conduct (a ship) : to direct the helmsman 
how to steer ; • Con 

i6sa Treev. Four Englishm. Pref. xi The Mariners were. . 
not accustomed tosaile by compasse or cunding of the ship, 
but by the eye and view. 169a in Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. 
I. xvi. 76 To ComioT Cwis, is to direct or guide, and to cun a 
Shtp is to direct the Person at Helm how to steer her. XTai- 
im Bailby Toconddoconn. iBag C rabb Techml. Dict.^Cond. 
3 . To direct Ashing- boats after a shoal of her- 
ring or pilchard, as seen from heights overlooking 
the sea ; to balk. 

x6oa Carbw Cornwall 3a b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quantitie 
and course of the Pilcherd, according whereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each Doate (who hath his eye 
still fixed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, whistling 
through his fingers, and wheazing certing diuersified ana 
sigiiihcatit signes, with a bush, which hee holdeth in his 
hand. 1603 Act s Jat. /, c. 33 To Balke, Hue, Conde, Di- 
rect, and (Tuide the Fishermen. 1867 Smyth SailoFs^ Word- 
Bh.^ Cund^ to give notice which way a shoal of fish is gone. 

Oondamn, -dampn, obs. ff. Condjeiin v. 

II Conde, COndae (kp‘nd4). [Sp. conde count 
:*L. comii-em : see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 


t6gg T. Staftobo Peee. Hth, xxiil (xBai) am My maater 
■enc me to asaist tha Condees Oneale and Ooonnell. ifiga 
Ltfe Dh. Buckhm. in Select. HarL Mite. (1793) 887 The 
marquis.. replied with Rome heat, that the cemoe’s os- 
■everation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A Wilson /, 850 Th* Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

t Condecenoe* Obs. [f. L. condechtt-em : see 
CoNDECiNT and -ence. Cl OF. condecence, 14th c. 
In Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress co’ndecence, which occurs in condecent 
qnot. 1560; but Bp. Ken has conde'cency.)] Fit- 
ness, suitableness. 

1678^ Gals Crt. Gentiles III. 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

t Ooadeooncy- Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -BNOT.] 
Fitness, becomingness, meetness. 

tdSS (fUBNALL Chr. in Artn. x. ft a (1609) 869/3 This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condecencic ot the thing. 1673 
Baxter Caih. Theol 11. xii. 376 The Condecency of his 
Goodness. 1754 Edwards Iretd. Will iv. i. 196 The 
Amiahleness and Condecency of such a Disposition. 1774 
J. Fletcher Salv. by Grace^Vn. 1795 IV. 44/oot‘H.f 1 use 
the. .expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 

b. (with pi.) An instance ol such propriety. 
a xyxi Ken Hymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1731 II. 77 Thy Jus- 
tice. .Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condeoend, -oent, obs. ff. Condescend v . 
tCondeoent, a. Obs. [ad. L. condeemt-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb. condecety f. con- tO);etlier, altogether + decet it 
is becoming; or perh. immediately a. F. condecent^ 
14th c. in Godef. J Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

igfo Holland Crt. Venus 1. 807 Scho. .Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. X67A Gale Crt. Gentiles II I. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to his nature. 1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy .. Creator. 
Condeoent, obs. form of Condksobnt. 
tCondeoently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2 .] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

a 165s Vinks Lords Supp. (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

t Conaa corate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem ofL. 
condccordre to adorn excessively or carefully, f, 
con- -k-decordre to Decorate.] To decorate greatly ; 
(?) to combine to decorate. 

1309 Narhb Lenten Sttfjffe ai Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. ao6 
They have among them many young youihes, condecorated 
with propheticke gestures. Ibid. iN.), Many choice and 
fr^rant gardens also condecorate her. 

Condeld, obs. form of Candle. 
t Con-de'legate. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 4 Dele- 
gate.] A fellow-delegate. 

1706 AvLirrE Parerg. 3x3 HisCollegue or Con-delegate. 

II Con delioatesae^ delirio : see Con prep. 
Condemn (k/f.idem), v. Forms: 3-4 oon- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 oondem, -demne, 6- 
oondemn. Also 4-6 ooudampn, 6 -damn, 
fa OF. condemne-r. -dempne^r^ also from 13th c. 
condamner, arl. L. condem{p)ndre to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., f. con- together, orinlensive 
dam{p)n(i-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In Fr. 
the verb settled down into the form condamner 
(cf. It. which vias also frequent in 

Eng. from 14th to i6th c. ; but here the influence 
of the Lat. caused the final prevalence of condemn."] 

1 . trans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on ; 
to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

a 13M Cursor M. 18x76 (GOtt.), Quat ert .Con- 

dem(>nid bu bus all vr pousteT c 1449 Prcock Fepr, 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun pcpie . . lugen and 
Conderopnen to be yuele. 1559 Br. Scot in Strype Ann. 
Ref I. App X. 80 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. s6ox SwAKa 'J'wel. N. 111. iv. 
X41, 1 could condemne it as an improbable fiction. x66i 
Br AM HALL ynst Vind. ii. 7 So long as they forbear to cen- 
sure and condemn one another, xytt Reid Aristotle’s Log. 
iv. ft I. 68 This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con- 
demns. 1871 K. W. Dale Commarsdm. ii. 41 The second 
Commandment condemns a very different sin from that 
which is condemned in the first. 

b. Said of witnesses and acts : To procure the 
condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

138a Wvci IF Wisd. iv. 16 Forsolhe the ri^twis dead con- 
dempneth the unpitous men on Hue. — Matt. xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyuc hhal ryse in dome with this generacioun, and 
shulen condompne it. 1509 Fisher Wks. 348 If I wolde 
iustyfy myn owne selfe, my wordcs shall condempne me. 
t6tx Biblk Matt. xii. 4a. i6u Hayward tr. BiondCs 
Eromena aa Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. Mod. Their looks condemn them* 
His subsequent conduct condemns him. 

O. absol. 

>535 Covrrdalr Luke vl 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not be condempned. 

2 . To give judicial sentence against; to find 
guilty, convict. Opposed to acquit^ absolve. 

a i34o^Hampolr Psalter cviii. 6 When he is demyd ga he 

And thei aile 
Mirr. Mag., 

. ^ ^ Bible 

XXV. X The ludges . . shall tustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. i 68 e G. Hickbs Spir. Popery 33 She 
was since Arraigned and Conaemn[ed] for the horrid Murder. 
>735 Fora Sat. vii. 15 The thief condemn’d, in law already 


dead, tyftg Gent. Mesg. LXV. l 5x9 The •Eueutlon of two 
men condemned fay a fenenl court nmrthd for riotous and 
diBorderly conduct. 1879 W. Smith Smaller Hist. Rssg. 
156 Cranroer had been tnod and condemned with latimer 
and Ridley, 
b. absol. 

1647 Saltmarbh Sparkl. tT/asy (1847) 177 , 1 dare not Judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclude 

8 . esp. with the ^alty expxcNed, as condemn to 
death, to be beheaded', formerly also in a fine or 
forfeiture. 

1381 WvcLir a Ckron. xxxvi. 3 The ky^ of Egipt . . con- 
dempnede the lond in an hundnth tolencis of syluer. c 8430 
MAtriTDEv. X. (1839) 114 The o)>ere schall he condempne to 
perpetuell peynes. 14M Paston Lett. No. 5. I. at Sir John 
Paston . . hath optytied me condempnyd to bym in CCC 
[vg] marez. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. hr Oplondyskm. (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer suche puyne. >586-34 Tim- 
CALB Luke xxiv. ao To be condempnM to deeth. 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. (Arb.t 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 Shakb. Meas for Af. v. i. 4 19 We doe con- 
demne thee to tne very Blocke. 1648 Rogers Naaman 19 
Condemned in as much as they are worth. 1713 Mom. 
Sign. Rotelli (ed. a) I. axa They condemn’d me to pemtual 
Imprisonment. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1858) ll. 399 
A woman . . was condemned to be whipped through all the 
market towns, .in Dorset. 1874 GassN Short Hist. vi. a68 
Condemned to do penance In the streets of London. 

4 . To pronounce guilty ofiy. crime or fault). 

>535 Wriothesley Chron. ^1875) I. aB^ And there con- 
dempiied of highe treason against the Kinge. s6eo Hol- 
land Livy VII. xiii. 357 Supposing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. 16^ Hevwood Gunaik. 11. 
was condemned of incest and buried alive. 1669 Boyle 


Occess. Ref. v. i. 395 Condemn him of a mis expence of his 
Time or Talents. 1718 Wodraw Corr. (1843) IL 353 The 
Synod . .condemned nim of heterodoxy. i88a J. C. Mori- 
BON Macaulay 76 It is vastly more comforting to hear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, infatuation, 
arbitrary and impotent policy. 

6. To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. 

X37S Barbour Bruce iv. 36 In hell condampnyt mot he be. 
>5^ Nowel in Liturg. Sersu Q. Eliz, (1B47' 496 (jod doth 
punishe us in this worlde, that we should not be con- 
dempned with the wicked in the worlde to come. XC40-76 
Crude Of Godlie Hallates (1866) ax We liad eternallie in hell 
condampnit bene. 

t b. absol. To damn. Obs, 

CX460 Sir R. Ros tr. La Belle Dame 374 in Pot. Ret. 4 
L. Poems >1866) 64 Ye and othir that swere suche othis 
faste, and soo condempne & cursen too & froo. 

6. Jig. To doom or devote to some (^unkind) fate 
or condition ; in pass, to be doomed by fate lo some 
condition or lo do something. 

1653 Walton Angler \. 5 Men that are condemn’d to be 
rich. 1674 tr. SchejfsPs Lapland xxviii, 131 'J'hey [Rein- 
deer] are tamed ; one sort being condemned to the Sledge. . 
others to carry burdens. 1734 Pork Ess. Man iv. 363 Con- 
demn’d in bus’ ness or in arts to drudge. 1796 yioHSuAmer, 
Ceog. I. 58 A tract of sea. .condemned to perpetual calms. 

7 . To adjudge or pronounce forfeited, as a prize 
of war, smugged goods, etc. 

1705 Lond. Com. No. 4x43/4, B Ca.sks of Brandy, scired 
and condemned according to Law. 1763 Cent. Mag. Llll. 
1. 175 If it [i.e. a Dutch ship] is condemned as a prize it is 
said the whole will belong to Lord North. 1873 Act 
37 Vht. c. 88 ft a The court, .having jurisdiction lo try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8. To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 
fit for use or for consumption. 

1745 P. Thomas JmL Anson’s Voy. 106 We condemned 
twenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable as unfit for 
Use. 1776 Voy. under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore. 1867 I. Timbs 
Wonder/. Invent. (x88b) 35B Several rifles on this model 
were. . condemned . .from the escape of gas round the needle. 
1878 Glen Public Health Act X875 ni. (ed. 9) X14 If [it]. . 
is diseased or unsound.. he shall condemn the same and 
order it to be destroyed. 

9 . To pronounce incurable, to give up. 

a 183X A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 38 The sick man's feeling 
is gloomy, because it condemns him. z86a Ruskin Muuera 
P. (x88o) 46 No man considers himself richer because he is 
condemned by his physician. 

10 . Of a dour or window : To close or block 
up. (Cf. Fr. condamner une porte, une /entire^ 

cigSg Lindbsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot 488 Gam.) Die 
Frenchmen, .condemned all the close and wall beidis that 
war within the castle. s88o H. Jambs Portr. Lady m,The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fasienM by 
bolts. x8^ C. Readb in Harp^s Mag. Mar. 637/9 ‘ 1 con- 
demned it ten years ago.’ * Full that,’ said Pierre ; * 'twas I 
nailed it up.* 

Condemnable (k^nde-mnabl), a. [ad. L. 
condemndbil is, f. condemnd-re '. tee -ble. Cf. F. 
condamnable (16th c. in Littr6).] Worthy of con- 
demnation or censure, culpable, blameable. 

ig8i Sidney ApoL PoetrU (Arb.) 89 If in neyther of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable. 1991 R. Turnbull Expos. 
St. James 155 b, To launch and lauish out wordes lewdly, 
is condemnable folly. 167s Pbhk Eng. Pres, Interest Dts- 
eov. 43 'I'hey are thus far condemnaiDle upon the Foot of 
Prudence, azyoy H. Walpole Geo, II (184^ II. xi. 370. 
s86i Mill Utuit. ii. 37 Hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid down as either always obligatory or always 
condemnable. 

Hence Oondamiutbly adv. 

OondaTnnantf a. rare. [ad. L. condemndnU 
^r F. condamnant) pr. pple. of condemndre to 
CONDBlfN.l »C 0 NDEICNIN 0 . 

1848 G.'S. Faber Lett. Traetar. Secess. R34 The spurioiif 
eelf-coudemnant reading satuatur. 
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OandMUUltti V, fwfv* [t L, amdnm§4f- ppl» 
stem of candim$ii^n to CoimiMif ; mc 
T o utter words of condeinnatioo, dmiuciate. 
Hence Oondemnnting ///. «. 

ij Oct 4c^c One might be ttimtiliitcd 
* ’J^ the vigoroua lenguagc qT the oondeiaBecmg luiciMter. 

Condemnation (kpndemn^i’Jdn). k'orins: 4 
eondaxnpnaoloun, 5-6 -aoione, 6 -dempnatlon, 
*denmMioxiy *ao 7 oii, 6 - -ation. [ad. L. (on~ 
n. of action f. eondtmnan to con- 
demn. Cf. F. condamnatim ( 16 th c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgment on ; jiidiciid conviction ; ex- 
pression of disapDrobation or strong censure ; the 
fact of being conuemned : as in * your condemna- 
tion of me *, * my condemnation by you *. 

138a Wycuf Rom, V. 18 As by the gilt of oon in to mile 
men in to condempnacioun. PUgr, For/. iW, de W. 
1JS3I) 303 After his iniiut condemnacyon to deth. igiS 
Grafton Ckron, 11 . 1596 He thought neyther of death, nor 
of condeinpnation to die ; such affiaunce had he in his strong 
truth. 16^ Hobbes LovUttk, 11. xxvi. 141 A manifest con- 
demnation of the Innocent. iSm M$d,. Jml, IX. vi His 
illi^ral condemnation of a medicine. 1858 Ld. Mahon 
Hat, Eng, (ed. 5) 1 . 199 Yet no one has even ventured to 
condemnations were legally unjust. 
*®74 Green Snort Hut. v, safi The Parliament proceeded 
to the impeachment and condemnatien of two ministers 
attrib, swi Boswaix ^ohnsm an. 1754, llie chaplain., 
preached the condemnation sermon on repentance, before 
the convicts. 

2. The state or condition of being condemned. 

*557 N. T, (Geneva) Luke xxiii. 40 Fearest thou not God, 

Being thou art in the same condemnation? 1671 Milton 
F. R. til. Z36 To whom belongs liut condemnation, ignominy 
and shame. 

3. The ground or reason for condemning. 

,.* 534 . Tindale yis»A« iii lo This is the condempnacion, that 
l^^hl 15 come into the worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
more tlien light. t6zi Shaks. Cyntb, iii. v, 98 Speake, or thy 
silence on the instant, is Thy condemnation, and thy death. 

4. A sentence of forfeiture. Cf. Condemn 7 . 

1885 Rigby in Law Rep, 39 Chanc. Div. b 86 A con- 
demnation on the express ground that the ship is enemy's 
property. 

t Conde'mnatori a. Sc, Ods. [a. F. condam- 
natoire.] — Condemnatory. 

*75R J- Louthian Form of Proceu (ed. a) 55 A Sentence 
condemnator in capital Crimes. 

Condemuatorily (k^nde'mnliturni), adv. [f. 
next + -LY 52.] In a condemnatory manner. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 II* iv 381 * It was a 
shame,' she said, not condemnatorily, but pinfully. 

Condemnatory (k^ndemnatsii), a, [f. L. 
condemnat^ ppl. stem of condemndre to Condemn 
4 -ORY : cf. F. condamnatoire, in Cotgr, condemfta~ 
fffirc,] Having the character of condemning ; ex- 
pressing condemnation. 

*5^3['37 Foxe A,*Af. njo (R.) They proceeded against 
me with this their bull condemnatorie. x6is Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xiv. 17 After the condemnatory sentence. 174B 
Richardson Clarissa (181 r) III. xiv. 1^5 Every argument 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions. 1859 Bright 
Sp. India x Aug., 1 speak in condemnatory language. 

Condemned (k^nde-md),///. a. Also 6 oon- 
damned, -dampnit. [f. Condemn + -edC] 

1. Pronounced to be at fault or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also absol. with the.) 

*543 in F*^9^its (ed. Maidmcnt) 490 Bukis or warkis of 
conoampiiit herctikis. A, King tr. Canisius* Catech, 

68 The auld condamned Anabaptists. 1598 Grbnbwbv 
Tacitus' Ann. iii. x. (zdaa) 70 So long the condemneds life 
should be prolonged. I7xa aTBBLB S^ct, No. yu f 5 The 
bodies of condemn’d malefactors. iTot Gent. A/liir. LXl. 

II. 750 [The Inhabitants of gaols] are divided into difterent 
classes of male and female felons, king’s evidences, the 
condemned to die. 1873 Morlby Rousseau II. 65 Her own 
share, .in the production of the condemned book. 

2 . AcHudgra or oflicially pronounced unfit for use. 

X798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp.{\^s^^ 111 . 000 To throw all 

the condemned provisions .overboard into the Sea. 

3. Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in amdemned cell, pew, etc* 

41678 P. Cook in R, V Estrange' t Brief Hist. Times 

III. (1688) 78 In the Place call'd the Condemn’d Hole. 
1717 Hist. Press- yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. X7aa 
Db Fob Col. yack (1840* 145 The poor fellow . . is in your 
condemned hole. x8x8 Baldw. Brown Mem, 7 , Howard 
V. 135 *'l'he pit* and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive 1836 Dickens Sh* Bom, Fisit to New- 
gate, The condemned pew ; a huge blade pew in which the 
wretched people who are singleaout for death ore placed, 
on the Sunday jpreceding their execution. 1838 — O. Twist 
Iii, They led him to one of the condemned cells. 1884 A. 
Griffiths Ckron. Newgate Kxduded from the Newgate 
Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4. Fastened or closed up (as a door). 

18^ C. Rbadb in Harpeds Mag. Apr. 680/x, I let him in 
by the condemned door. 

t Condeminodlj, aAi. Ohs. [f. prec.^-LT^.] 
In a way that is condemned. 

iSey-^ Fbltham Resohtes it. xlviii. 955 He that hath 
wisdom to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 
Pool. 

Oondem&ar (k^de’mai'). [f.CoNDmK + -bb^ .] 

One that condemns : see the ro. 

S 84 e Covbrdalb Co^fiti, Siassdisk Wks. II. 353 A con- 
demnor of them whom Christ dare avow to be sav^. 1648 


Milton TeimeJk, (183*) eet A oontradtofier «f Mesas* and 
a Gondenner of Hmwd. a ffgy H* WiUbtOLB Getu ii (*847) 
HI. ii, 40 Admiral Holboom, one ef tbs sternest con- 
demners of Byng. 187a Jowktt Pinto (Sd. e) 1 . 374 , 1 am 
not angry with my Qondsmners, or with my aocutenu 

CknitemiiiM (Miide’ini^), vbL xA [f. aa 
prec. + -iNtt l.] The notion of the verb Cokdbkn, 
SS9S Percivau. sp Did,, Condeuncion, condemning, 
itei Jbr. Taylor Serm. 1. U. as Condemoings of our sin, 

Coilda*lllllisig« /// a. That condemns. 

164a }. Eaton Htmey-c. Fret ynst^, ass A condemning 
knowledge. 171^ Stanhopb Parapkr, 11 . 436 Tlie Tortures 
* .ofa condemning Conscience. 

Gondanuti^lyf aAt* [f. prec 4 --LTff.] in 
a condemnatory manner, with condemnation. 

«i865 Mary B. M. Duncan in Spurgeon Treeu- Dam, 
Ps. IxL z Hypocrites . . are spoken of condemningly. 1879 
G. MBRBorra Egoist 111 . L B3 To think., condemningly 
of her. 

Condemp, -dempn, etc. : see Condxmn, etc. 
tConden, v, Obs. rare-K A perversion of 
some word : ? pa. pple. of Cond, Conduct. 

1609 B. JoNSON Case Altered t. ii, T.. could wish for mine 
own part that things were coiiden’t otherwise than they ore. 
Condenoe, var. of Condense a. Obs. 
OondenBability (kAidens&bi'lItn. Also 
-Iblllty. [f. next + -ity : so mod.F. contlmsohiliU^ 
The quality of being condensable. 

^ 1806 Hutton Course Math. II. 937 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, thereby showing its condensi- 
bility. x88i W. Pole in Acader^ 98 May 396/a l‘he con- 
densibility of steam. (In mod. Diets. Cotulensability.] 

Condensable (k^nde^nskl/l), a. Also -ible. 

5 mod. f. L. condemdre to Condense: see -bi.k. 
Liso in mod.F. (The erroneous spelling conden- 
sible is app. after expansible, extensible, etc., from 
L. pa. pple.)] That may be condensed. 

1. That may be increased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible. 

X644 Digby Nat. Bodies ix (R.\ Not being in the utmost 
extremity of density, but condensable yet further. 1768 
Franklin U^ks. it84oi V. 434 Vapor conden.sable again by 
the least coolne.ss. z8a8 Hutton Course Math. 11 . 955 Air 
is. .condensible and expansible. 

2. That may be reduced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid or solid condition. 

X788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 159 The slowly 
condensable vapour. 1794 Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 
1 . xi. 46Z [Carbonic acid] is not condensible in the common 
temperature and pres.sure of our atmosphere. xSoa Henry 
in Phil. Trans. XCIIl. 39 The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas condeasible in water. ^ x^x H. Stewart Heat I 135 If 
the gas be condensable, liquid will begin to make its ap- 
pearance. 1878 Newcomb Fop, Asiron. 111. ii. 974 Metallic 
vMors condensable at a certain temperature. 

Condensate (k^lnde ns/t), ppl a. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 Sc. -at. [ad. L. condensdt-us condensed, 
pa. j^lc. of condensdre to Condensb.I 
1. Condensed, thickened, increasea in density. 
(Formerly construed as a pple ) 

>555 E^den Decades 334 The which . . is condensate and 
ma^ thicke. 1570 G. Harvey Lrtter-bk, (Camden Soc.) 
84 A compacte and condensate bodye. 1689 Packk tr. 
Glaubeds IVks. I. 301 The Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate juice. X830 W. Philufb Mt. Sinai 
11. 79 'J'he clouds .. weigh down On Sinai’s desert the con- 
densate air. 

■f•2. Densely covered, ‘thick* (with). Obs.-’^ 

X960 Rolland Crt. Fenus 11. 398 The mont with snaw waa 
all sa condensaL 

15.. Paylogamus in Skelton's IVkt. (z86s) I. p. cxxxiil, 
O poet rare and recent . . Insolent and insensate, Contendyng 
and condensate. 

Conde'xuiatef sb. [f. prec. : see -atbI i c.] 
A product of condensation. 

x^ W. Smith in Jml Ciem, industry 31 Dec. 949/B 
That naphtha laden with naptUaiene does condense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the street-siplioD con- 
densates. 

Condansate (k^nde-ns^'t), v. Now rare or 
Obs, [fi ppl. stem of L. condensdre to Condense.] 
1 . trans. 1 \ 
condem-e. 

*555 £nBN Decades oil Condensatynge or thyckenynge 
the sayde moyste nuryshemente. X634 T. Johnson Pareys 
Chirurg, 1. xv. (1678) 91 Friction . . condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. 1689 Packs \r. Glaubeds Wks, 1. 300 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. 
fig 1664 Hammond Serm, Wks. IV. 61 x A little 
critical learning makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room, 
b. To make dense (in aggregation), to crowd. 
X830 M. T. Saolrr Law of Populatien, The different 
degrees in which the population is condensated. 

2. intr. To become dense, thicken, condense; 
to become solid, harden. 

1607T0PSILL Four-f. NAxrfrf x 673>384 Some such likehumor 
may issue out of them [poplorsl. .and condensate into a stone. 
i8m Mid, ymt, VIll. 536 Hitric add.. extends itself in- 
considerably and soon condensates again, 
t b. Jig, To become intensified. Obs, 
x^ Bp. Reynolds Passions xzdi. 997 It being the pro- 
pertic of griefe to condensate and os it were on all sides 
Desiege the Minde. 

Hence Oondemated ///. a. 

1815 N. Carfbntbr Geog. Del 1. ii. sx The thicker and 
condensated ports. xfiSs tr. Bonsfs Mere, Cosapit, ix, 316 
Condensated juice of Cicnory. 


ro make dense (in consistency), thicken, 


fid* L. riws. 

dmdtawmt a. of action t to Com« 

dbkhb; also in 14 th c. F* (OmoM^} 

1. Tlwaoiion oftniddiigorbehoipingioorttdtnse; 
increase of density ; reduction of volume. 

x6m Holland PlutaeeEs Mor, 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and driveth ft Imatter) downward 
to the middle. x86o Bovlb New Exp. PJ^s» Meek. 1 . se 
By condensation, he redued the Air Into amo^.eisht 
times narrower. S831 LARDNBa Pneumnf* v, am The con- 
densation of air in the receiver. 1878 C. H. H. PAaev in 
Grove Did. Mus. 1 . 159 I'hege waves (of sound] oondst ef 
alternate condensation and rozefactiem. 

b. Optics. Concentration (of light): cf. Con* 
DENRB V. I b, Condenser 7 . 

1831 A. PaiTCHAao Aficroee, CaMnei 189 A eondensotion 
by means of a Jens. 

2. Spec, The conversion of a substance from the 
state of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) 
to the solid, condition. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 90 Condensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water. 18x3 Sir H. DaW Agrk. 
Ckem. il (i8t4) 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 
and heat during the condensation of steam. s8s|B LAaoMBR 
Hand-bk. Nat. Phil., Heat. 333 Names of Gases condensed. 
Pressure under which Condensation took place. 1878 Glbn 
Public Health Act t^’ji 111. ted. 9)90 An act . . for the more 
effectual condensation of such gas. Mod. The condensation 
of milk into a viscous mass. 

3. Condensed comlition. 

x6r6 Bacon Syhm 1 77 A notable instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Burial under Earth. 1833 Bkkwrtbr 
Nat, Magic viii. z86 In a state of condensation or rarefac- 
tion. s8>^ Ghbbnxr Gunnery 964 The amasing degree 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nitre and gun- 
powder. 

b. quaHi-40//4r. A condensed mass of anything. 
1665 Manley Grotiup Low-C. Warns 4x3 When . a remis- 
sion of cold loosens these conjoyned condensations, the 
several fragments, .are violently carried into the Sea. 1708 
N. Robinson Th. Phvskk 61 Hail is a Condensation of the 
same Nitrous Particles. 1865 Grotk /V nfe I. i. 19 Con- 
densations of vapours exhaled from the Earth. 

4. The action of crowding or condition of being 
crowded closely together; dense Aggregation. 

x8a8 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 45 Tm condensation of 
a nuLnufocturing populace. 

6 . Jig, The compression of thought or meaning 
into h:w words; reduction (of a literary work, 
etc.) within small or modemte compass by due 
arrangement, and omission of unessential details. 

X794MATHIAS Purs. Lit, 'Z798) 36 The.. condensation of 
thought and egression, which distinguish this poet. x87g 
Lvbli. Princ. Ceol, I i. iii. 58 A want of arrangement and 
condensation in his memoirs. 1879 M. Aknqld Guide Eng, 
Lit. Mixed Ess. Z99 A little conaensation . . would abridge 
it by another page, 
b. quasi-rowrr. 

1867 Morning Star x Aug. 5 Us first leader, .is a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. 18B6 Mobley 
Ht, Martineau Crit. Misc. 111 . B04 I'he condensation of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, .is said . . to be hardly free 
from some too hasty renderings. 

C. Concentration (in^. sense), rare"'^, 
xBss Milman Lat, CAF.(ea. I. ti. i. xo6The gradual 
condensation of the supreme Ecclesiastical power in the 
S^retne Bishop. 

CoudeiUMltive, a, rare, [f. L. condensdt- 
ppl. stem 4- -IVE.] Tending to condensation. 
x8x8 in Todix Hence in mod. Diets. 

Condensator (k(lnde*n 8 &t 9 i). rare, [agent-n. 
in L, form, t. I.,, condensdre to condense : efi mod. 
F. condensateur in same sense. (As with other 
sbs. in -ator, some would say condensa tor, or 
co'ndensator^JX A condenser. 

1804 WiNSOR specif, of Patent No. 9764. 9 [The gas is) 
conducted through cola air or water into a condensator. 
1874 Hartwio Aerial W, x. 150 Plants with a hairy foliage 
are. .good condensators of dew. 
t Ctonddnsa. a* Obs. [ad. L. condensus, f. con- 
^dentus thick, Dbn 8R.] Dense, condensed. 
x6xdW. Folkinoham Art qf Survey i. viii. z6 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. s6^ Earl Monm tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat, 
a Tenacious and condence Materials. S667 Milton P. L, 
VI. 353. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, 69. sJi Your Breath is 

rendied . . condense by the frigidity of the . . Air. 1994 
Mathias Purs. Lit. <1798) 325 As from a diamond globe, 
with rays condense. 

Coadensa (k^iide'ns\ v. [prob. ad. F. cm^- 
dense-r, ad. L. condensd-re, f. condens-us CoK- 
DBN 8 B a) 

1. trans. To make dense, increase the density of ; 
to bring the particles of (a hubstance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occupy a smaller space ; 
to rediice in volume ; to compress, thicken, con- 
centrate. ChMy in Physics. (Mostly in passive.) 

*477 Nobton Ora. Alch, v. in Ashm. (1659) 77 Ayre oon- 
deiiBed is turned into Raine, and water rorified oecomcf 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton Chrom. Esso, iil I158O) esb/a 
Vyrgylfby connynge condescended [? conaensed] or thycked 
the ayre. 1660 toyi.b New Ex/r, Phys. Mech, xvili, 130 
Air . . expanded or condens’d by the heat or cold. 1697 
Dbyoxn P’lsf. Georg, iv. 939 Sweet Honey Bome condense, 
iftn Imibon Sc. 4 Art 1 . 146 A square phial may be broken 
by condensing the air around it. 1878 Jbvons Money 
IS At times a person needs to conoense his prmity into 
the smallest compass. 1879 Urns Diet. Arte 111 , >43 The 
Borden process for condensing milk. 
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b. Optics. To bring (rayf of light) to a focus 
€kr into a smaller space, so that the brightness is 
increa^efi ; to concentrate. 

x^fin G. Af>AjMN Kst. Mkr 9 iC 0 ^ loo A lens, .to collect and 
condense (the liulitj on the object. 1831 fiAKWSTER Optics 
I 9 The rays . . fall u^xin the mirror MN, and by reflexion 
are condensed upon a Hinall space at F. 

o. JuUclr. 1 o increase the amount or intensity 
of (n charge of electricity'). 

1^ Volta in PhiL Trans. LX XI I. 945 The metal plate 
. .doc« actually condense or acquire a greater (|viantity of 
electricity. 18^ K. M. FxacuaoN A'/flvr/r. 9^ In this manner* 
electricity of too low a ten''ion to aflect immediately the 
gold leaves can be cuiidensrd, so as to posscNS the power. 

2 . To reduce (a suhmiance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the liquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

t66fl Stiixincpl. Orix. Sacr, tii. iv. | 5 Tlie air was con- 
densed intoclouds. 1713 Dkrham Phys.-TheQlXxx.swt* 1 (K.) 
'I’he cold . .by condensing, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops. 1800 tr. Lagranxe's Chem. 1 . 89 Carlionic acid gas 
. . IB not condensed at that degree of pressure and of tem- 
perature of the AtmoKuhere in which we live. It remains in 
the state of gas. s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art H, 
311 All the vapours which water will condense. 1865 Lub- 
bock PnrA. Ttmts xii. (1869) 391 I'o produce snow requires 
both heat and cold ; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense. 


b. 7 'o contain in n condensed state. 
i8of SoiTTiiBY Thalaba 11. 95 Aciystal ring Abdaldar wore; 
The powerful gem condensed Irimcvol dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt Uie first winter's frost. 

3 . transf. and Jig. a. To bring together closely 
or In small compass. 

1803 Kdin. PrtK II. 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species of absurdity. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xvii, 
Condensed, the buttle yelled amain. 185a I.h. Cockbumn 
Jiffrty 1 . 14a By the young ITorics] they were viewed witli 
genuine horror. 'I'his condensed ihrm (he more. 

b. esp. To compress (thought or meaning) into 
few words; to retJuce (a speech or writing) within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 
absol. 

1805 N. Nicholls Carr. w. Cray(x6 ^^) 37 He . .approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that 'Pope had the art of condens- 
ing a thought'. 1854 Kincslky /^ott. (1878) I 419 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. s868 J. If. 
Blunt Ck. Eng. 1 . 49 'i'u have condensed them (his 
opinions] into the following plan 
C. To concentrate, intensify. 

184B Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. i'.t5 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments, .in the highest perfection, extracted 
and condensed, a 1853 Kobertbon Semt. Her. iii. ii Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4 . intr. (for rejl.') To become dense ; to shrink 
into a smaller space, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newton Op*icks (J,), Vapours, when they begin to 
condense. 1869 Koscok EUm. Chrm. 17, 3 volumes of 
oj^gen condense to form a volumes of ozone. 

6 . intr, of a. 


1855 CuLrKPPKR, etc. Rivorins 1. 1 . 3 A hot and moist 
Liver, sends many vapours to the Brain, which there con- 
dense or grow thick. 1700 Drvden FabUs. PytJutx- Pkitos. 
384 Dew condensing does her form forego And sinlu a heavy 
lump of earth below. 1876 Huxlkv Physioxr. 57 Some of 
the moisture . . in the room has condensed upon the glass. 
fix. 1674 Govt. Tongae ix. H 14 (1684)^ 154 When therefore 
the recollection of. . fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance of our sins. 1689 
spectator x \ Apr., If those fancies, instead of ' condensing,' 
as they ought to condense, into healthy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 


Condensed (k^nde-nst '),///. a. [f. prec. + -xdI.] 

1 . Made dense or more dense ; compressed, highly 
concentratecl. Condensed milk : milk reduced to 
A thick viscid consistence by evaporation. 

1606 B. J0N8ON Hymenaei Wiu. (Rtldg.) 559 Daric and 
condensed clouds. 1883 Olanvill^Vt^/x. Sci. 117 A School- 
man is the Ghost of the Stogirite, in a body of condensed 
air. 1836 A'.ra/MiMtrriT Apr. as5 Condensed Pre- 

pwtion of Sarsaparilla. iSlhi Roscoc JElem. Chem. 17 
Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. zSri Pood ymi. 
655 Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 
sugar. 1S71 Evening Stand, as Nov. 1/3 [A history of 
Condensecl Milk]. 

b. PrisUing. Condensed type : a form of type, 
narrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod. Type List. Right line Grotesque Condensed Old 
S^le. Long Primer Latin condensed. 

2 . spec. Reduced from the ga.«ieons or vaporous 
to the liquid or solid state, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of visible vapour. 

1833 Ht. Martinbau Manch. Strike vi. 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
i8S3 Hkrschbi. Pop. Led. Sc. i. (<873) <3 Steam ami coo- 
densed gases. 1879 Cassells TscK Eat$c. 11. 8a. 

3 . Jig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; esp. of literary work or style. 

i8i3 J. Badcock Do/m. Amuum. p. vi, Results presented 
in a condensed and lucid form. i8w JarragY in Trevelyan 
Metcavlay (1876) I. iv. 103 Macaulay made the best speech, 
the roost condensed s886 MoRLicYffr. MartinomuCAt. Mhc. 


111 . eo8 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumentativeness, 
b. Music. CondeHsed score compressed score. 
Hence Oonde-nnndn— , condensea quality. 
Condeuedly (k^de'nsMll, -demstli)^ mh. 
In a condensed manner, with condensation. 

18B0 Senba, Metg. July aya It ooveia condensedly, a large 
and somewhat various field. s8fo RoswoaTM RoxE Ratimds 


VL 38t Elsewhere we reed, condensedly. .UmA the Spanish 
■hips, f 30 in number, were of diflTereot classes. 

t Omidc'BMaMS. Okt. [r. CowuiaB a. + 

•HESS.] -.COHDIMSITT. 

mo-e In Bailcy. 1778 in Ash. 

CoadeMer (k^de-nsdi). Also 9 -or. [f. Coir- 
DBN8K V. 4* -ml. Cf. mod.F. condenseur.'] 

I. General : One who or that which condenses. 

1 . That which makes dense, collects into smaller 
space, intensifies, etc. : see Cokdbnsb v. 1. 

1886 Goad Celest, Bodies i. ii. 8 Infinite variety of Rore- 
fiers and Condensers. 1804 R. Prony in Tine/. Pfot, Philos. 
IX. vj% A condenser of Fonxs. 

2 . That wliich reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition {esp. by cooling) : see Cokdznbje v. 2. 

z86o Tyndall Glao. 1. xx. 137 The cold crags, .acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour, itto Hauchton 
Phys. Geox. iii. laS Mountain ranges, .serve os condensers 
for the aqueous vapour. 

3. One who condenses or abridges in literature. 

1868 Mominx Star 16 June, In the . . summary of corre- 
spondence . . the condeniier omits to mention, etc. (870 
1 /)WKLL Study Wind.{xlAC) 163 He was. .the condenser., 
of Bolingbroke. 1888 Daily Jiews 30 Apr. 7/4 Advt.y Situa- 
tion w.inted As Editor, Stto-Editor. .Concise critical writer, 
oondenner. 

II. hpecihe and technical sensea. 

4 . A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
duced (e.g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid) form. 

a. ill Distillation. That part of the apparatus 
in which the vapour is condensed. 

1874 Knight Diet. MecK I. 61.7 The still-condenser is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

atlrib. 1890 Pall Matt G. 98 July £/i Hurricane, .at 
Suakin. .demolition of the condenser chimneys. 

b. Sleam-Engitu. A chamber in a steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a chilled surface {surface 
condenser). Also in comb, as condenser^gauge. 

1769 Watt Specif, of Patent No. 91 3. a These vesseis I call 
condensers. s8^ N. Esmoti P hysics 5) II. 93 Watt. . 
contrived the separate condenser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat once saved three fourths of the fuel formerly used. 
1874 Knight Diet. Aleck. I. bos The surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tubes.. in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surrounding the tubes. Ibid. I. 
609 Condenser. xage^ a tube of glass thirty-two inches long, 

, the upper end . .fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury . . to ascertain the degree of exhaustion in 
the stcam-condenser. 

c. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other substances mixed with the 
heated gat are condensed and separated by cooling. 

1809 A. Wihsor specif, 0/ Patent No. 3800. 4 The con- 
denaor. .serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 

S aa. C186S LKiMuav io C 7 src. 6c. I. 117/1 Prom the con- 
enser the gas passes to the purifiers. 1875 Urb DUt, 
Arts II. 579 The condenser, the omcc of which, .is to cflcct 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained by the gas nt the ordinary atmospheric temperature, 

d. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 

1874 in Knight Diet, Meek. s88s IEkcwsixo MininxCloss.^ 
Condenser^ a vessel or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smelting (e g. mercury or zinc vapors) are 
reduced to solid form by cooling. 

6. Pneumatics. An apparatus for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

1797-51 Chameerb CycL^ Condenser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unu.sual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1819 Nat. Philos,. Pneumatics v. 90 (U. K. S.) 
The condenser .. IS the opposite of the air-pump. 

6. Electr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the ititensity of an electric^ charge. (Cf. 
CONDERUS V. 1 c.) 

178a Volta in Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. 8 , 1 had rather 
call it a conden.ser of electricity . . using a word which 
expresses at once the reason and c.ause of the phenomenon. 
1790 W. Nicholson Nat. Philos (cd. 3) II. 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent use to ascertain the presence, of 
atmospherical electricity when the conductor is. .slightly 
electrified. 1881 SromswooDB in Natttre No. 62^. 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accumulating large 
charges. 1881 Maxwell Electr. * Magn. 1 . 50 Accumu- 
laton are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
restrict the term 'condenser' to an instrument which is used 
not to hold electricity but to increase its superficial density. 

7 . Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 
light is concentrated on one point or object. 

1798 G. Adams iffrx. Microscope 107 Fig. 4 represents.. a 
condenser. There ore three in number, .they serve to con- 
dense the sun's rays strongly on the object. SB30 A Prit- 
chard Mictcuc. Cmbimtng^K large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. 

8. Wool Manuf. A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into 'slubbings\ 

1869 Reports of Juries. Exhibition Clou xxi. 4 The * con- 
denser' is now very generally used. .It also entirely super- 
sedes the * slubbl^ machine. 1874 Knight Did. Mock, 
s. t'.,The narrow circumferential cards of the dofling-cylinder 
deliver narrow slivers which pORS to the condenser. 

8. Sugar Manuf. An apparatus for partial 
concentration of the clarined juice. 

1874 in KMioirT Diet. Meek. 

CondenBlble : see Condensabli. 
Oondenung (k^densin), vbl. sb. : see next. 
Coilde*lllrillg, ///, a. That condenses. 

1 . Chiefly in names of machines, mechanical 


appatatus, etc., forming virtual compounds (some- 
times hyphened), in which it bmds with the 
vbl. eb. used attrib. («*for condensing*), as eon* 
densino coil, glass , lens, pom, syringe, fiafoe. 

Adams Ess. Mierooeope Ba T^rs is also a oon- 
deusing alast to the stage. Ibid, 'llie tube with the con- 
densing Tense. C179D luiaoN Sch, Arts I, 189 The vaKe 
that aomiu the steam from the . . cylinder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve. 1816 J. Smith PasiO’ 
rasna Sc. k Art 11 . sj The condensing syringe, ilag Ueb 
Philos, Manuf, 349 A little tributary stream of the Mersey 
. .supplies the condensing power to htf steam-engines. t8fo 
WANSBROircH .Specif, of Potent No 1545 Condensing pons 
employed in the condensation of milk. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek .Coudenaingdem. a plano-convex . . or double convex 
Jens, to ccNMxiurate rays upon an opaque microscopic object. 

b. Condensing engine ; f an apparatus for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
{obs.) ; (^) a steam-engine in which the steam is 
condensed in a Cordeksbb (sense 4 b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen's engine) by injection of 
water into the cylinder. 

Z75S Smmiun Air.pufnp in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 499 
Making this air-pump act as a condensing engine at pleasure. 
1807 Hutton Course Math. 11 . 939 The Condensing Engine, 
by which air may be condeused to any degree, instead of 
rarefied os in the air-pump. 

1804 R. SiUART Nist. Steam Engine, The power of the 
condensing Engine is. .known by ascertaining the tempera- 
tute of the steam, which moves the piston, the area of the 
piston, and the tcmpeiatuie of the vapour which asmains. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech.. Condensinx-engine. one in which 
the stew below or in advance of the piston is condensed. 

2 . intr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
den'^e clond, etc.), rare^^. 

> 7 ^ Johnson Irens 11. iv, Like the dread stilness of con- 
dcn>iing storms. 

Condensity (k^nde nslti). [ud- F. condesisiii. 
f. L. condens-us Condense : cf. density , ad. L. 
densitds. -dtem ] 
fL ITensity. Obs. 

1611 CoTCR., Condeusitl, condensitie, thicknesse, hard- 
nessc, closenesse. X638 W iLKiNS New \Vorld xiv. (1707) 
I9I Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and really 
distinct from Condensity. 1755 in Johnson. t8iA V/. 
Taylor in Kobberds Mem. 11 . 4^)5 Observations on tne .. 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2 . Condensed quality ; pithiness. 

1685 Blaclpu. Afns, Feb. 168/9 Her prose had the conden- 
si^, the felicity of fine Verse. 

Condepe’ndent, a. nonce-wd. [f. Con- 4 - De- 
TKNDUNT.] Mutually dependent. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. x. 693 One confederate, con- 
dependent sway. 

t Conder. Obs. Also 7 condor, [f. Cond v.] 

1 . One who conds or cons a ship. 

a Z693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. Ii, Ships, .set a going at the 
Pleasure and arbitriment of their Rulers, Cmdcrs, and 
Steersmen. 1708 Kersey, Cornier, one that gives Direc- 
tions to the Stcors-mam for the Guiding ofa Ship. 1707-51 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cond, The word is either siarboa^ 
or port the helm, according as the conder would have the 
helm put to the right or left side of the ship. 

2 . A man stationed on an eminence by the shore 
who signals to flshing-boats the direction taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchards ; a balker. 

1603 Act Jos. /, c. B3 Diuers persons .. called Baloors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Guidon. 1607 Cowel 
Interpr,, Conders . . stand upon high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghes, etc. unto the fishers. 1707-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Conders. 1867 in Sm vth Sailors Woradds. 

8. The raised place on which the conder itands. 
[Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

S754 T. Gardnkr Hist. DunmichxB^ A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Balkers stood to notify . .to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Conderin, obs. f. Candarsen. 

1653 H. Cogam tr. Pinids Trav. xUx. 949 They have no 
money either of gold or silver, but all their commerce is 
made with the weight of cates, cocis, maaxes, and con- 
derins. 

t Condescanoe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. candescence 
(15th c.), ad. late L. type *conJescensa sb, fern. f. 
pa. pple. of cotidescendivt : see below. Med.L. has 
condescentia (? from Fr.).l « Condbsoekdenob. 

a t674 Ceesby in Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. 440 (1843)974 See 
the condescence of this great King. 

Condeaoenoe, obs. form of Condeoencb. 
Cfondesoend (k^dlse-nd), v. Forms : 4 oon- 
dooendre, 5 -desend, 5-6 -dyasend, -dissend, 6 
-desoent, (6 -duoend), 6-7 -deoend, -disoend^e, 
7 -dioend, 4-6 -dosoeode, 6- oondesoend. Pa. 
pple. -ed ; in 6 also condiioent. [ad. F. conde- 
scend-re, ad. L. condescend-A^ (in Cusiodoms) to 
stoop, condescend, f. con- together -h descendgre to 
Descend : in mcdL. to be complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one's opinio^ etc. ; in Fr. 
also to come down from one's rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acquiesce. In the Ayenbite the 
Fr. infinitive was taken as a whole: cf. rendor^ 
tender vb.] 

1 . To come down volnDtarily. 
fl. lit. To come down, go down, descend. Obs. 
c 148IS Dkby Myst. (1889) 11. 179 Ffor to breke down the 
chyimyi thin I oondeseende. 1513 Douglas fiSneis tn. iL 
44 CondiseaiMl in oisr myndte tassimik iilabere ssottris] and 
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fitiTAiKB If mm, PrmL »v, 6$ Th« fUte, vhich Ayeth Idgli 
in tbn Air. yet voochsafas to condmcend to Cknioa upon 
the ground. 

To come or bend down, so fmr «• a par- 
ticul^ action is concerned, from one^s position of 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
ciously ; to deign : a. /e aff something, 
r 1430 Lroo. Afiii, Pmrnst T0 Dk, Right myghty 

prince . . Condescende ley>ier for to uke To $0 th’ entent of 
thiH litel bille. 1309 Hawes Pat/, P/tat. it. xii, To nouryshe 
slouthe he may not condhcende. 1696 Tatb St Brady Pt, 
Ixxvi, a In Sion condeacenda to dwdL S in Swi^i 
Lt/t, (17661 II. an 1 desire you will conoescend to make 
my complimenta to Dr. Delaney, s^ Macaulay Hitt, 
Sng IV. 3XS The Cavaliera condescend^ to take a lesson 
in the art of taxation from the Roundheads. iMe Mea 
Carlyle Ltit, 111 . 19 The dressmakers, .won't condescend 
to make anything but with their own materials 
b. to a course or action. Cf. to stoop to. 

Z549 Latimer (Arb.) 31, I..lMue obeyed him 

[the Devil] a little to much in condB8ce[ii]tinge to some 
follies. i66x Bramhall yuti Vind. v. 89 Saint Peter out of 
modesty might condescend and submit to that to which he 
was not obliged in duty. 1867 Smiles Haguenott Eng. x. 
(18891x63 [They] condescended to the meanest employments, 
%r the ourj 30 se ofdiNarming suspicion. 1883 Froudr Short 
Stud. F V. lii. 373 Origen was too high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation. 

t c. (In bad sense) To lower oneself, stoop, 

1640 Sir H. Grimstonb Lami in Neal Hid. Purii. 11 , 
He had condescended so low as to deal in Tobacco. 


3. ‘ To depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission; to sink willingly to 
equal terms with inferiours* (J.) ; to be conde- 
scending in one 8 relations with others. 

(The meaning of the translators in quot. i6xx is not clear.) 

1611 Biri.b Kom. xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. Byron yuan xvi. xcv, 

Adeline was , . watching, witcliing, condescending To the 
consumers of fish, fowl, and game, And dignity with courtesy 
so blending. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shakt. Char, xiv. 359 
Like a true lout, he does not see that they have conde- 
scended to him, but lie instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 F- S. Worslry Poomt 10 The god, condescending to 
his child. 


II. To make concessions ; to comply, consent, 
concur, agree. [Earlier than 1. in mod. langs.] 

1 4. To yield or deferentially give way ; to show 
oneself deicrential, compliant, or complaisant ; to 
accommodate oneself to. a. refi. (The earliest 
instance.) Ohs. 

X340 Ayenh. 157 Ich me ssel. .a-yensham paye and conde- 
cendre ine dede and ine speche ham uor to Wynne to god. 

+ b. inir. Ohs. (blending finally with a b.) 

1419 Rollt o/Pnrl. IV, 343 Olease ..the resones of that 
other panic cause hem to condescende forthwith unto hem, 
the matter shal d Welle in deliberation. x5s6 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 58 b, To gyue reuerence to euery per- 
sone, and to condescende to theyr wylles in thynges lawful! 
and honest. 1363-87 FoxE.d.4- /If. 1x684) 1 . 198/3 He [Pope 
Hildebrand] bound [them] by their oaths, that at no time, 
nor for any cause they should condescend unto the king. 
1609 Holland A m/M. Marctll. xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condiscended to \^arHit\ his words. ^ 1671 Milton 
Samson X337 C.m they think .. that my mind ever Will 
condescend to such absurd cxxmmandsf 1677 in T. W. 
Marsh Early Friends Surrey Sus. 104 Wee . . doe so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next monthly meeting 
then Co be present, 1794 Godwin Cal, Williams 73 He 
was resolved to condescend no further to the whims of a 
persoiL 

1 5. To give one’s consent, to accede or ogree to 
(a proposal, request, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce. 

•fa. rejl. [Cf. OF. se condescendre.'] Ohs. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. i. xix.‘ 6x Thou oughtist the 
sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee. 
tb. intr. Const, to a thing. Ohs. 

1475 Caxton yMon 66 The lady condescended . . to his 
departing. 1579 Fenton (^w/nr/Vinf, (16x8)344 Which reque.st 
being condescended vnto by Gonsaluo. 1^ Sidnby A rcadia 
(x6aa) 33 Inuiting them to the hunting of a goodly Stagge. . 
They condiscended. x6m Milton Muiafn. iv. (x8<;i) 359 Fhe 
king . . having both cnlrd this ParUunent unwillingry, and 
as unwillinuly. .condescended to their several acts. 1737 
Whiston Josephus' Antiq, i. xxt, To wliich desire he con- 
descended, X745 Elisa Heywood Fomalo Sped. (1748) III. 
239 They have . . pleasure in condescending to whatever they 
perceive to be the inclination of each other, 
t o. Const, to do 2 i thing. Obs. 

XS70 Fenton Guuciard. (x6xB) 244 Valentinois conde- 
scended to gine to the Pope the assignement of the Castle 
o( Ceseno. x^ T. Maynards Drakis Fqy, (Hakluyt Soc ) 
23 Wliich made me condescend to leave the Indhss, with all 
her treasure. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness 0/ People Pref., 
For their sakes. .1 have condescend^ to make it Legible. 

t d. with that and obj. -clause. Obs. 

, SSS 7 North tr. Gueuara's Diail Pr. qjtdi It shold not be 
iust..thac Rome shuld condescende, chat any woman .re- 
ceyue shame. 1^3 87F0XB A.^M. (1684) L 195/1 With 
these reoxons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, condescend- 
iim that the fi»t of his Province should benn at Humber, 
x^ Hayward tr. Biondft Eromenm 05 When the Chirur- 
gians condescend that you may (witb^t dangei^ get up. 
17x7 Col. Ree. Penn. 111 . 36 The Governour at Uat Con- 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued. 
t6. tram. To concede, voachsoie (a thing) ; to 
deign to give or grant. Obs, 
sS99 Sandys Europm Spec, (1630) 196 Some of the later 
Popes condescend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra- 
ment. 1704 Hbarme Duct, Hist, (17x4) 1 . 183 That Nation 



To that pinion 1 must needs condieceiMi. 
t 8 . To come to an agreement ; to agree or de- 
termine sm/A, or together, (a Aing). Obs, 

Fabvan n. XXX. 03 Both brethrene . . condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hosts into Gallia. 1149 Compi, 
Scot, xii. xoe Thai oondiscendic to dieis the leyst of tua 
euillia. 1968 Grabton Chron, 11 . 703 The nobles and com- 
mons, .have fully condiscended ana utterly determiued to 
make humble petition. XM7 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxix, | 9 
Tliey easily condescended to think it . .fit that God, etc. 
fh, that scad obj,‘Clame, Obs, 
a 15x1 Leland Brut. CoU. (1774) 11 . 469 llxia Edwarda 
BailioT condesoendid with Edwaiide King of England . .that, 
etc. x6xo In J. J. Raven Ch, Bells Comb, (x88i) 69 l*he 
parishioners, .did. .conUtcend and agree that the bell-frame 
should be repay red. xdag Wmitoournb Aevt/ouudland 58 
They did all condescend and order . . that no subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abuses. 


fo. upott^ on, or to (an action, measure, etc.); 
often with indirect pass. Mostly Sc. or north. 

1909 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folyt (1570) 140 Then must they Co 
some nereeinent condiocende. 1949 Covksoale Erasm. Par. 
Rom. Argt., Whiche pointes were for a tyme onely conde- 
scended vpon. 1569 Allbn in Fulk/t Two Treatises (Z577) 
435 The Patrlarche. .fully condcscendinge with tha Kotnane 
Church ypon the trueth of purgatory. 1619 Dalton 
Country fust, cxxiii. (1630) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain arlicies. n 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. 

P Wkft. 90 The governour Rusembled the three estate! 
at Edinburgh, which tiwether condescended to the raising 
of an army. xdga N. Riding Rec.\. 107 ITiat the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreement .. it being fully 
condiscended unto att this Sessions. 1678 Lovkll tr. 
La FoH'aiue's Mil, Duties Cavat. i3BThe ingineers having 
. . with him condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvmllation is to be carried. 


t d. cUisol, To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

X968 GRAfTON ChroH. II. 68s To condisconde or take 
parte against the house of Yorker 

1 9. To be condescended : to be agreed. Obs. 

e 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 361 And whan tliat he on hir 
was cond^endid. Him thought his chois mightt noimht 
be amendid. c X430 Lydo. Bochas ix. xx. (1554) 304 b, The 
sayd brethren wer fully condiscended Upon this point. 
^1470 Hakoino Chron. gcxvil iv, They were by appoynt- 
ment Accorded well, and cierely condiscent. xgsisi Skelton 
Why nat to Ceurte loao Thriftles and gracelessc. Together 
ore bended, And so condescended, That, etc. 1992 West 
Symltol. 1. 1 X03 The said parties to these present Inden- 
tures bin condiscended and agreed in manner, .folowing. 

f 10. tram. To agree upon, consent to. Chiefly 
in pass, (with 1 /). Ohs. 

1477 Poston Lett, No. 786 111 . 174 Som deme that ther 
shall 1 )e condyssendyd, that ilT E. P. come to l..ondoi) that 
Iws costs shall be payed flbr S9M in W. H. Turner Seled. 
Rec. Oxford X09 It is condtscen^d by the hole Couiisayll, 
that the fyshemongers shall have all the stondyngs. 1987 
Fleming Contn. nohnshed 111.1431/1 All the contributions 
which are agreed and condescended. 1994 Webt Symbol. 
II. Chancenek X19 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the said R. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and condiscend. xMa Spalding Troub. Chas, t 
(1829) 77 It was condescended among his friends, that 
twenty-four gentlemen, .should weekly attend. 

+ IL intr. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

X90X Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlv, Thay [singers] condiscend 
sa weill in ane accord. Compi. Scot. xl. 98 Thai al 

beand ane be ane examinii condiscendit in ane aiisuer. 
Jbid. XX. i8(^ 1960 Holland Cri. I^enus 1. 739 Aganis 

2 uhome . . We condiscend all heir in vnioun. 1971 Stmpill 
lallates 130 Thocht on ane course we can nocht condescend. 
Ill* To settle or fix upon a particular point. 

*t* 12. intr. To settle down to, come definitely to 
(a point in narration, etc.). Ohs. 

^1386 Cmaucbi Sar.'s T. 399 , 1 shoide to the knotte [of 
my tale] condesuende. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 66 He 
abode longe. . wythoute to sette his purwso to condescende 
Co ony parte of that he wald do. 1518 Gardiner in Strype 
Ectl. Mem. 1 . App. xxiv. 6a His hoolliness] . , doth desire 
them with speii^e to condescend to oon opinion or other. 

T 13. To come to particulars. Obs. 
ri|86 Chaucer Melib, ra6B Je han wel and couenably 
taviglit me as in general, etc.. But now wold 1 Cayn 30 
wolde condescende as in especial & telleb me, etc. 

b. esp. To condescend upon ; to pitch or fix 
upon, specify, particularize, mention particularly 
or by name. Sc. ; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently appeared in Eng. newspapers. 

1949 Compi Scot, XX. (1873) Z78, I^cim no^t condiscend 
in special on na man that hes commitut ony trasoo. xdja 
Canne Hecess. Separ. (184^95 The prophet. .oondescendM 
upon no time, lest he shouia nave been convinced of a lie. 
1706 SiBBALD Hist. Piets in Mist, Scot. 1 . 00 Spottiswood 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, when Hergustua 
was king of the Piets. 1717 Wodrow Corr. < 1843) ll. 300, 
I know not well how to condescend on particulars. 1807 
Headrick Arran 134 No one could condescend on any 
specific harm these animals had done;. 1887 Times iB Mar., 
when he condescends upon particulars, he certainly has 
some damaging facts to produce. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 
t/x We are Dot going to condescend upon particulars. 

0 . with clauu (with or without 
1696 in Aubrey Misc. (X721) 190 Thus hn Si|Jit could not 
inform him whether the ^tow should be Rhot in him alive 
or deed, oeiUier oould be condesonid whether near or afar 
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off. tpM Ewiuiia Prima. Se, Zem 094 Wheti the 
witiieoieR wars «et RfMdaliydMiioed hi a dbed, or perhaps 
not 10 much as named, cfie party IhundSof Pk n vlas.* 
aflefwed to oondhscend woo the udtoeOiit'VtonL 
fd* To specify particularty. Obs, 

fgse wihii/WattiSsmmet Ko,V le^eioende, ordayn, 
nad makeJA and B| myn eneciitori* 


Agteed: 

CoadffMfflldraCff fk^ndfke'ud&as). Alto 
-onoo* [a. F. condoscomanoe (•elt condestmd^ 
ema, condescendenda), t L. type ^condiscond- 
ontia, £ pr, pole, of conebsemiMt ; eae above and 
-AKOE, -SirCB.] 

1. Condescension; complaisance; coittpliaaoe« 
concession. 

iM CniLUNaw. ReUg, Pret, PteC 1 09 With more rigor, 
andlesse indulgence and condescendence to the desires 01 
flesh end blood. rOTSK. Barclay ApoL Qnaksrs vii. 1 8 . 
393 We must, in condescendence to eeme, use this word. 
1700 Phil Trans XXII. 461 This resolution does not 
proceed from any condescendence Co the Roman Catholics. 
X7191 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) >77 The ofler .. was 

an unusual condescendence. x868 K. $. FroULiuca Ck, 
Creed or Crotm’s Cr. 41 The Alexandrine lathers, a.d. 36a, 
under S. Athanasius, probably went greater lengths ta 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2. Sc. A specification of particulars. 

In Scots iaw, an articulRte statement, on the part of the 
pursuer, of the grounds of action, which, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying these, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a summons, and 
forms a part of it. 

1663 Spalding Troub. Ckas, I (179a) 1 . 84 (Jam.) As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
proteRtations at large does appear. 1754 Ersrinb Prine. 
Sc. Law (1809) 094 Ihe party, .was . . allowed to ooude- 
si end who the witnesses were ; wliich condescendenoe, etc. 
18x8 ScoiT Hri. Midi v, I’ll take a day to see and answer 
every article of your condescendence. ' Open Record* (In 
en Action in the Court of Seesion), 186B. Contents : i. Sum- 
mons; u. Condescendence for Pursuer, and Answer* 
thereto for Defender ; lii. Pleas In Law fiw Pursuer ; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender ; v. Interlocutors. 

Oondesoff'ndeiicy. ^Obs. [f as pm, with 
the later form of the suffix, -knot.] Condescen- 
sion ; condescending quality or nature. 

1697 W. Guthrie Ckr. (it. Ju/ereet {iBss 030 God's poo- 
descendency and offer in that great and primary promise, 
c X670 Avgry Let. in Boy/fs like. VI. 610 1 R . ) 'The respect 
and condeHcendency which you have already shown me. 
XToa C. Mather Magn. Ckr. 11. tv. (1893) 126 The governour 
. . with his usual condescendency, made a speech. s8c^ 
Edin. Rev. 41 A striking instance, .of his condescendency. 

CondeBOB'ndeilt. [ad. L. condescendent-em, 
pr. pple. : see above.] One who condescends. 

x8m 9 Landok Imag. Conv., Milton, etc. fzfisfit 11 . e«97i 
The riotous supporters of the condescendent falling naif 
asleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Condesoe'nder. rare. [f. CoNDsaciwD v, -h 
-EB.] One who condescends. 

1899 Dr Quincev Wks. XL PreC eo A coadesceuder to 
human infirmities. 


CondesceadlAff (kpndrse*ndii}\ vbl. sh. [f. 
as prcc, T -INO i.J The action oi the verb Con- 
dksoend; an act of condescension. 

X640 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 174 Our yielding and conde- 
scending. to the desires.. of private and particular men. 
i8m Browning Afistopk. Afol. 184 Theoria’s beautiful 
belongings match Opera's lavish condescendings. 
Condffsce'udinffp//)/. a. [f. as prcc. + INO 2.] 
1. That condescenos ; charact^sed by, or show- 
ing, condescension. Ncfw, usually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of condescension ; pa- 
tronizing. 

X707 Wattb Hymn, How condescending, and how kind, 
Was God’s eternal Son I a 174B — ij.\ A very humble and 
condescending air. xtSdCowpbr Table Talk xj8 Sunding 
as if struck toitone While condescending Majesty looks on. 
x88z Golow. Smith Lect. 4* Ess. 199 The condescending 
manner of a German prince. 1883 Frouoe Short Stud. 1 \^ 

II. iii. 199 Me was never oondescending with us, never 
dida^ or authoritative. 

1 2. Consenting, agreeing. Obs, 

1694 Earl Orrery Partkentssa (1676) 376, 1 was often 
condescending to the death of what you loted. 

3. Sc. Paiticnlarizing, going into details. 

, * 7 S 5 (latkrids Trial 97 (Jam.) 'That universal conviction 
is not general . . but it is particular and condescending. 

Oondaaoending^ (kpndTse’ndiijli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT^.J In a condescending manner ; with 
condescension, or a show of it 
1693 MokE Conjeci. Cabbal (1662) 50 But familiarly 
and condescendingly setting out the Creation, aim 
Bonnell in W. Hamilton Lfe 11. 117^' 66 So condescend- 
fingly gracious art Thou. 1849 Ld. Campbell Ckancetlors 
(1857) III. Iv. 85 He condescendingly asked them to * think 
he was one of them '. 1863 Fr, A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 
63 These simple remedies . . are . . sometimes coodmceod- 
iugly adopted by science. 

Condesoa'ndinipieaa. rare. [£. as piee. + 
-NEH8.1 Condescending quality or character. 

x88e Hows Let, cone. S/illinfjteefs Senn. Wks. (1834) 
179/1 Christian condescendingness and goodness of temper. 
tCondasca'&dment. Obs. rare, [a.obs. F. 
condesccndemenl ( 14 th c. in Godef:) ; lee Conde- 
BOEND and -MflNT.l Consent, agreement. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xix. 155 Their respective 
Condescendments to what should be noted . . by them. Jbid. 

III. xU. 341 A Condeecendmenc to a. . friendly Treaty. 
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Ooilddioauioil (k^dAe'nr^ii). Also 7 -dit- 
oension, 7<-8, -desoentlon. fad. late L. conde^ 
uension-emf n. of action from condtscendfre to 
CoNDicHCBNi) : fee -ion. Also in 16th c. F.] The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1. Voluntary abnegation for the nonce of the 
privileges of a superior; affability to one's in. 
leiiors, with cotirteons disregard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

1647 Ci.ARiiNiK)N Jfist. Rtb, t. (1843) t8/i The duke, 
according to hia uaual openness and condeacenaion, told 
him, etc, 1677 Halb ContemAl. Lord's Prayer 11. 104 
Give ua a aenae of thy Great Condcacention to thy weak 
and ainful Creattirea. 1710 Strklb Tatler No. aas r 3 
Familiarity in Inferior! is Saucineaa; in Superiora, Con. 
deacenaion. 1758 Johnson Rambler No. ano p6 My old 
friend receiving me with all the inaolence of condeacenaion. 
1B56 Embrson Eng^. Traits^ The ^Times' Wks. iBobn) 11 . 
X19 With the moat provoking air of condescension, 
b. with pi. 

1654 Whitlock Zootmnia 33a He [Christ] wan to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentiona possible. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 17a F 6 He concludea himaelf 
insulted hy condescensions. *843 Lvtton Last Bar. 11. 
ii, You ha^e spoiled them by your condescension.s. 

1 2 . The action of descending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Obs. 

idM Jer. 'I'avi.or Episc. (1647) 3x3 Of all Bishops, he 
fS. Cyprian] did acts of the greatest condescension, and 
seeming declination of episcopal authority, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo, lit (1845) I. ii. 17 Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might be stimulated to avoid them. 

3 . GraciouSi com^iderate. or submissive deference 
shown to another ; complaisance. ? Obs, 
i6u T. B. BUvley] Worcester's A/opA. 38 To answer 
his humour with a condescention nt the first word. 1^ 
Bentley Hoyle Led. ii. 43 In compliance and condescension 
to the custom of their Country. ^ 169a Ray Dissol. World 
Pref. (i7ja) 13 He did it only in condescension to their 
Weakneas. 1749 Fielding Tom Jo^s 1. vq Their extreme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 17^90 W. 
Gilpin .S'rrw. 1 . ix. (R.)« If we are displeased with an 
oppoaition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
Sion to the humours of others. 1871 Freeman tiist. Ess. 
Ser. I. X. agz A man who thus showed no condescension 
to the feelhigs of hit age. 

1 4 . The action or fact of acceding or consent- 
ing; concession. Obs. 

1648 M ANTON Spir. Languish, a In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of some Friends, 

1 have now made it [this Sermon] publick. 1664 Dk. 
Albemarle in Marvell's Corr. Wks, 11 99 That 

some condescentions and abatements be made for pe ice 
sake, eiyao Lett. fr. Mist's yml. (172a) I. 338, 1 almost 
doubt your Condescension to my Request. 

t Condesoa'nsional, a. Obs. [f. prec. •¥ .al.] 
Of or perlainirig to condescension. 

1657 J Smith Myst. Rhet, 906 These and such like are 
the condescenaional characters of comfort. 

t CondesoOTinve, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
eondcsi'ensiV’USf f. condesrens- ppl. stem of eon- 
descendtre : see -IVE.] Characterized by or given 
to condcBcen.'^ion. 

ayfi/fj Barrow .S'/rm. (1810^ IT. aao It. .rcndereih him 
civil, condcscensive, kind and helpful to thohe who are in 
a meaner state. 1708 BHt. Apollo 63. i/i A condescen. 
sive accommodation to Humane Capacity. 1747 E. Poston 
Pratler 1 . 137 Most of them are. .so condescensive to leave 
it to me to enuse. 

lienee t OoadeBoe’nslTely adv.., -aeM. 
i6u Sparer Prim. Devot. (16631 501 Let us exercise .. 
conJescensiveiiess of spiritj, m all our transactions with our 
meanest brethren. 18x7 G. S. Faber Orig. Pl.xpiat. Sacr, 
a68 The rile was coiidescensively adopted, .from the Pagan- 
ism of Egypt 

t Condescent. Obs. Also 6-7 -disoent. 

[f. CoNi)K8CENX>, after DflwcituT (F. descente)."] 

1 . Consent, agreement ; assent, compliance. 

rs46e Play Sacram. 133 Me dure they nat dysplese by 

no condescent. 1540 Act 3a lieu. VI IL c. 14 Euery such 
conclusion, conenant, bargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal stand. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Tenets N. 33a In a 
gracious condescent and approbation. 1689 Treat. Monarchy 
I. ii. 7 This is an after condescent and act of grace. 

2 . Condescension ; act of condescending. 

ai63B Mrdb Wks. 1. xl. aai The third Circumstance is 
God’s condescent unto man, in that . . he comes himself in 
person. 1653 H. Moas Coeuect. Cabbat. 1x7131 335 It is a 
condescent and debasement for the present. 1675 M. Barns 
Serm. 17 Oct. 11685) 5 By ^ wonderlul Conde«tcent, He ac- 
commodated his Doctrines to the Reason, .of his Auditors. 

Condeaoent, -send, obs. if. Condbbcend. 
f C 01 ldeB 06 'nti 01 lfit • Obs. [f. CONDKBCEN- 
8XOK ; see -ous : after words like pretenlious^ etc.] 

» CON»B 80 BN 8 IVJE. 

1651 Mr. Levds Case 49 Had the State judg'd it meet to 
be. .condescentious to his humors and desires. 

tCondeirre, v. Obs, [f. CoB-4*DEaiiiB v.] 
trans. To desire greatly. 

1615 T. Adams Lycanthropyt Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect, .of man. 

Condet, -d6th(e, -deyt, obs. ff. Coimvcr, 

Conduit. 

Gondioend, obs. f. Condkscbnd. 

Oondioion, obs. f. Condition. 
t Condiot. Obs. [ad. L. cafsdid-us, pa. pple. 
of condUtri to talk over, agree upon.] 


tM- Blount Claetogr,^ CossdieL an accord or a g reeme n t. 

PMiLUfa, Conduit an appoimmem or cooiposUion. 
Condiot : see Comditib Conduct, Conduit. 
Condioti'tioliSp Hmh, Law, [f. L. tm- 
didui-us, f, eondlct’Us: see prec. and -ITIOU8.] 
Of or pertaining to a demand of restitution ; cpn- 
dietiiims action L. actio condicitcia. 

X774 Bp. Halifax Rom.I^nmitjgs 87 Condictitious 
Actions, granted to Kei, or Defendants . . against Actors, 
or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater sum 
than was due* 

Condiotion (k^ndrkfon). Lorn, Law, [ad. L. 
condictidn-em formal claim of restitution, n, of 
action f. condictre to give formal notice, spec, to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. con^ 
together + dlcPre to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
restitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

1818 CoLEBROoKR Treat. Obltf. 4 Contracts I. aox It 
cannot be recovered . . by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. 1880 Muiruead tr. Instit, Cains iv. ( 16 This 
procedure therefore was quite properly called condidio\ for 
the pursuer gave notice to his opj>onent to appear on the 
thirtieth day for the appointment 01 a judge. In now giving 
the name of condiction to the personal action in which we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our lan- 
guage is not so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
IK no notice given. 

Condicylle, obs. f. Codicil. 

Condiddle (k/ndi*d'l), v. dial, [Colloquial 
formation from Con- and Diddlk.] trans. To 
make away with (cither by waste or pilfering^ 

1746 Exmoor Scolding 11. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ha wild soon 
ha'^be’ coTididled. i6a4 Scott Si. Konau's iv, ‘Twig the 
old connoisseur', said the Squire to the Knight, ‘he is con- 
diddling the drawing*. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Condidled, 
stolen ; conveyed away by trickery. x88o E, Cornw, Gloss., 
Condiddle, to take away clandestinely ; to filch. 

Hence Oondl’ddlamant. 

x8s7 ChamE yml. VI 1 . 354 Don't put everything of 
value out of sight, os though you were afraid of some con- 
didleinent. 

Condie, vnr. of Conduk v. Obs. to conduct 
Condign (k^nddi'n), a. Forms ; 5 oondyngne, 
5-6 oondygne, 5-7 oondigne, 6 oondynge (.SV. 
oondlng), 6- oondisn. [a. F*. condignct ad. L. 
condigfi-us (med.L. also •aingnus) wholly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether -1- dignus worthy.] 
i*!. Equal in woith or dignity (/o). Obs. 
e X470 Harding Chron. lxxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthurs, to 
whom none was condigne Through all the world. xas|o 
Caxton How to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of this 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come. xgSa 
N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vul^. condignm, Wycuf & 16/A C. fw. 
worthy] to the glorie to come. 1854 Svd. Douf.ll Balder 
xxiii. 116 Rank after mingling rank.. but each Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. 

1 2 . Worthy, deserving. Const oft to do a thing, 
a. Of persons. Ohs, (or arch.) 

X513 Bhadsiiaw Si. Werbnrge 11. 1744 She hath great 
honour. Am inoKt condigne to Mare the principalite. 1531 
Klyot Gosf, 1. xxiv. There shall nat laclce here after con- 
digne writers to registre his actes. X585 Iames I. Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 37 He of Laurel! is conding, who wysely can 
with proffit, iHeasure ming. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vi. xx 
Her Rclfe of all tliat rule Me deemed most condigne. [1833 
1 . Taylor Fanat. vi. 147 I'he persuasion that [our fellow- 
men] arc condign objects of sucii treatment.] 
b. Of things. Obs, 

1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1570) aoa This noble Ciiic, , 
Condigne to be gouerned by an emperour. 1534 W iiitinton 
Tnllges Offices i. (1540) ao That we riiall gyue after the 
condigne meritesofthe man. x63a Lithgow Trav, v. (1683) 
ao7 My own weak judgment .. could never mount to the 
true acquittance of bis condign merit. 

t 3 . Worthily deserved, merited, fitting, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Ohs. (or arch.\ exc. as m b. 

In x6-x7th c. exceedingly common in condign land, 
praise, thanks, 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sotvle 11. xlii. (1859) 48 Take him vp in 
to thy blyKHC on hye in what degree that to hym is con- 
dygne. 1530 Fruyte of Redemp, (W. de W.) A iij, A frayle 
man. fayleih in tny condygne laude. a 1535 More On the 
Passion Inirod. Wks. zajri/x To tourne vnlo God .. & 
geue him condigne thankes for the same. tS55 Eden 
Decades 17 Euery man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshemenL 1588 Shakb. L. L. L. i. ii. a6 In thy con- 
digne praise. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, Hib. xiv. (i8ai) 159 
To whom wee render condigne thanks. 1683 tr. Erasmus* 
Mona Leu, 104 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. [1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 10 The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser’s well-worn meta- 
phor has not been quite unxmimously recognized as condign.] 
b. Since the end of 1 7th c. commonly used only 
of appropriate punishment : a use originating iu 
the phraseology of Tudor Acts of Parliament. 

JoiiNBoN 1755 saysi^* It is always used of something de- 
served by crimes '. De Quincey Tempiart Dial. Wks. IV. 
x88 note, ' Capriciously . . the word tdmdign is used only in 
connection with the word pHnithmeni,fTfu.vt and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, 
“condign honours’*, “condign reward", ‘‘condign treat- 
ment '* (ti-eatment appropriate to the merits [Cf. 1^3 in 3.] 
15x3 Douglas yffuFix xiii. viL 64 The godly power. .Onto 
tha wikkyt Sawlis. . Hes send conding punytiouxi, and just 
panys. IS3|'4 Act as Hen, VllI, c. a Former statutes . . 
for lacke m condigne punishment . . be littell feared or 
regarded, a Grbbnb ScEmns Wks. xeSi^a XIV. 373 
'I'o punish treason with condigne reward. 1893 Shakb. 
a Hen. VI, in. i. 130 Condigne punishment. 16x4 w. Hall 


Recoil. Treat, 1x94 And plague thee with a condigne death. 
sA(^ Deelar, Ho, Comtn, in Rushw. Hiet, Cf/l 1x781) V. 
as liMt the Authors . . shall be . . brought to this House to 
receive condign Punishment S74S Richardson Cietoieset 
(x8xx) III. XX. ia7 So shall [I] not fail of condign punish- 
ment 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 1 . 575 He had been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. 1S78 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 195 To wreak condign vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. 

Pondlgnitj (k^di*gntti). [ad. medL. con- 
dignitas^. condign-tes Condign : F. condignM] 

*t* 1 . Worthineu, merit. Obs. 
x6os Sylvbstbr Du Bartat'Dtd,, To sing to our posterity 
This Noblest Work after it sell's Condignitie. i(iw Hows 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 9a While the soul tastes its own act 
..apprehends the condignity and fitness of it 
b. Spec, in Scholastic Theol, That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through good 
works performed while in a state ol grace. 

*S 84 T. Samfson in Strype Eccl. Mem, III. App. xvUi. 48 
They so enwrap themselves with their terms, .with merit of 
congruence and merit of condignity. a ifiaj W. Pbmblb 
yustif, 3*- *854 Thapp Comm, yob xxxv. 7 The PapisU. . 
talk of works of super-erogation, and of . . merit of con- 
dignity. xyas tr. Dupin' s Feet. Hist, iph C. I. v. 7a Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Condignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. 184a Hook Ch, Dici,^ s. y., 
The Scotists maintain that it is possible for man in his 
natural slate so to live as to deserve the Grace of God, by 
which he may be enabled to obtain salvation ; this naturm 
fitness icongniitas) for grace, being such as to oolige the 
Deity to grant it. Such is the merit of congruitjL The 
Thomists, on the other hand, contend that man,^y the 
divine assisiance, is capable of so Ijving as to merit eternal 
life, to be worthy (copiaErfens) of it in the sight of God. In 
this hypotbe.sis the question of previous preparation for the 
grace which enables him to be worthy, is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity. 

1 2 . Desert ; what one deserves. Obs. 
i6n Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 17 If God should bring to 
condignity their Town-Clerka 1654 I^' L’Estrancb 
Cltas, / (1655) 6 Theirs was also the greater condignity of 
the Block. 

Condignly (k^ndsi’nli), adv. [f. Condign + 
In a condign or worthy way; worthily, 
agreeably to deserts, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. 

c X4SO Afironr Salnacioun 4a Ffor our lady . . The forsaid 
sate and temple condignely should be. Pitg^- Perf. 

(W. de W. 1531) xa Man may not in suche case condignely 
or worthily merite grace. 1548 Act 9-3 Edw. VI, c. 34 6 z 
Condignly to puniM such Pen.ons. 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv, (1B51) 465 Our merciful Oueen .. for whom 

we most condignly give tliee thanks. 167a Sir C Wyvill 
Triple Crown 28 I’lic good works of just persons do merit 
Eternal Life Condignly. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. 
xlviii. 360 To see his enemy condimily punished. 1858 
Carlyle Ffedk Gt. (1865) II. vii. viii. 337 The treasonous 
mystery of this Crown-Pnnee must . . be condignly punished. 
1^ PutiEY Miee, Proph. 187. As though ye honoured God 
condignly. 

CondiguneSS (k^ndsi nin^). Also 6-8 oon- 
<ligne8(8. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] ‘Suitableness; 
agreeableness to deserts ' (J ) ; condignity. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 71a He shall haue euerluting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath deserued it of a condignes, 
by nis good works, rjyo 6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Condil, obs. £ Candle. 

Condiment (kp ndim^nt), sb. Also 5 oondy- 
ment. [a. F. condiment, ad. L. condlment-um, f. 
eondi-re to preserve, pickle : see Conditb a.^] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used to season or 
give relish to food, or to stimulate the appetite. 

(Some medical writers class tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they are not ordinarily so called.) 

c lAao Pallad. on Hush, xi- 503 This condyment is esy 
and jocounde. Ibid. xii. 351 Inis moone is made olyve in 
condyment. i6a6 Bacon Sylva | 630 As for Raddish, and 
Tarragon .. they are for Condiments. x6a6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. III. xxii, Many things are swallowed by animals 
..for condiment, gust or medicament. i8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth ii, He proceeded to spread the hoard . . with salt, 
niceR, and other condiments. 1869 Rogers in Adam 
Fmith's W. N. 1 . Editor's Pref. 99 I'he intense desire to 
obtain those Eastern condiments. 
h.Jig. 

c M30 (r> T. A tog Make it uuory wik condiment 

of by wisdom. «s677 Barrow Serm. (x686) 111 . xia aiB 
Hope . . is the incentive, the support, the condiment of all 
hone.st labour. x8^ Carlyle Laiter-d. Pampk. viii. a6a 
The virtues of Jcsuuism, seasoned with that fatal condiment. 

t Condimentp V- rare. [f. prec.] trans. To 
season or flavour with a condiment ; to spice. 

^x4ao Pallad, on Hush, xi. 525 Use this ferment For 
muNty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1813 D'Ibkaeu 
Cwn Lit (iSsqt II. 351 Sinon, one of the great masters of 
the condimenting art. 1854 Badiiam Halieut, xxi. 487 
Unless it be most carefully condiinented and seasoned, 

Condime'ntalp a, [f. as prec. + -al.] Of or 
belonging to a condiment or relish ; spicy. 

..*“4 Sala in Daily Tel, 99 Sept., lliere could be but 
little condimental in an incessant harpM^ on a dreary 
theme. x88i N. V. Tribune 9 Aug., There may be need of 
occasional condimental relishes. 

Conding, obs. Sc. f. Condign. 

Condlsoend e, etc., obs. fT. Condescend, etc. 
Ckindigoiple (kpndisai p'l). [ad. L. co^is- 
cipul-us fellow-scholar, f. con- together with -h 
dtscipnlus : see Disciple.] A fellow disciple or 
scholar ; a schoolfellow or fellow-student 
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dttviv beloved brothran and ocMidiacipleadvrMUaf tooatHw. 
1^ K. T. (Rhem.) y^kn xi. vd Thinmaa . . aaid fen m con* 
dWplM, Let ua alio goe, to die with hlnu >#97 Gau 
M. GM/iUs 11 . HI. tie Meliwiui, who waa oondlaciple 
with Zeno, under Xenc^hanea. ijm T. Jamaaon fiKm. 
fidsp) IV. iiB If you visit me.. it moat be as a con- 
disctple ; for I am but a leikW. igg| Thackbiav NfwuemtM 
II. 33a We adjourn to a great dinner where old condiaciplea 
meet. 

Oondlsoyont -dlvlon, oba. fit. CoirDniov. 
Oondisa, oba. pi. of Covddit. 
tOondivpO'Mf v- Oln. rar^. [f. Con- + 
Disi’obe.J trans. To diapoae or airango together. 

xdty Lanx S^rs. TaU p. 59 A inanlie aight, m lustie 
bodies nimblie condiapoaed. 

Condissend, obs. f. Condfbobkd. 
tCondistingniflli, v. Obs, ran. [f. Con- 
•f DiBTiNOUis}!.] trans. To contradiatinguiah. 
iBm Dic.by Nat. Bodies iii. (1658) 27 That thing if it be 
condiatinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it self be mdiviiiblo, 

Oondlt, oba f. Conduct, Conduit. 
t Conditai*neous, a. obs. [ad. L. conJttdtte^us, 
f. cottdit‘US pickled: aee Condits.] That may 
be aeaaoned, pickled, or preserved. 

in Blount Glossogr. x^ai- in Hailby, etc. 
t Collate, sb. Obs. fad. F. condii in aame 
aenae, or its source L. condlt-ttsHf neuter of condttus 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst. : see next.] 
A preserve or pickle ; a cons^erve, electuary. 

(1586 CouAN Haven Health evii. (1636) 107 Quinces may 
be. .preserved in syrrup condite.] 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physick VII. xlv. (1630) 403 Condites or Electuaries . . to 
strengthen all kind of vertues. *657 Tomlinson Kenou's 
Disp. 106 Called by apothecaries liquid condites, 
t Condl’tOi^*^ Obs. Also 6 oondyte, (-duit, 
-diet), [ad. L. condit-us^ pa. pple. of emdi-re to 
season, pickle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condSre to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserA’e, pickle, etc. ; see next ] Preserved, 
pickled : seasoned, f Often construed as a ppU^ 
C1480 Pallad. OH Hu^. vi. asa Other condite hem [i.e. 
rosesj kepo in pottes dene. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 11. 
vii. (1541) 23 Olyves condite in suite lykoure, taken at the 
begynnynge of a meale doth corroborate the Stomake. 
1^ PfiAKR Regim. (1560) B viij b, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobulane conduit. laaoVeiNNKR K/0 vi. zo6 Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Treas. Hut. Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop. 1639 Anciiuran Gate 0/ Tongues xao Most 
of the messes, .are wont to be sprinkled with the powder of 
•pices, or to bee condite with aromaticke confections. 

Go*Xldite» a.'^ rare, [ad L. condit-us^ pa. pple. 
of condlfre to put or lav together, put or lay away, 
hide, etc., f. together + ddrOf -dire to put.] 

1 1 . Abstruse, recondite. Ohs. 

1695 Tryon Dreams yis. i. 5 That I may. .comprehend 
and explain those condite Misterics. 

2 . Put together, nonce-wd. 

1871 Carlylb in Mrs. C's Lett. 111 . 17 Masaea of incon* 
dite or aemi-condite rubbish. 

t Condi*te, v.i Obs. Also 6 oondyte. [f. L. 
condit- ppl. stem of condlre\ see Conditk a.lj 

1 . trans. To preserve with salt, sugar, spices, or 
the like : to nickle. 

ci4ao Pallaa. on Hush, xi. 4^9 Nowe thai condite her 
muiit eeestion That wol with gipse her urynes medicyne. 
1551 loKNUK Herbal 1. Ljb, Sum vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eute it. 1578 Lytb Dodoens 1. x. 18 
The roote condited or preserved with hony. Ibid. vi. Ixiii. 
738 Olives condited in s.'«lt or brine. x6ci6 Warner Alb. 
Knr. XV. xeix. And with that sweet Compound condites 
such Gullimawfries. 1657 W, Colks Adam in Eden Ixxix, 
Eating some of the root of Enula condited. Bradley 

Fam. Piet. s. v. Salletf Eaten raw or condited. 

2 . To embalm. Also fg. 

1649 j BR. Taylor Gt. Exemp. lit. 173 The Disciples having 
devoutly composed his body to bunall. .washed it and con* 
dited It with spices and perfumes. i6S( — Holy Dying' v. 
8 8 (Z7a7> 953 With great art did condite the bodies, and 
laid them In charncl-nouses. 1659 K. H. Paradox. Asser- 
Hons 44 (T.) A good name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories. 

8. To season, flavour. 

1637 Licon Barbadoes (i673> xt Strong meat, and very 
weir Condited. 1679 Evelyn Mem. irisj) 11 . 146, 1 dined 
. . at the Portugal Ambassador’s , . the duhas were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. 

e 1630 Jackson Creed v. xxiii. Wks. IV. ao7 That point of 
truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to condite or sweeten 
the poisonous fruit of his idolatrous . . speculations. 1670 
Sanderson Pre/. Usshods Power Princes^ Writings .. 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher. 

Hence t Oondl'tBA ppl. a. preserved, pickled ; 
fOOBAl'tlng vbl. sb.^ preserving, pickling. 

s6a6 H. Mason Epicure* t Feut ii. 9 Electuaries and con- 
dited things. Ibid. ii. 13 Preserued stuflfe, and condited 
juncates. 1630 Jer. Tavlor Holy Living li. | 3 (1797) 81 
Condited or pickled mushromes. 1678 — Serm. i<s 6 Enjoy 
. .the condited Bellies of the Scams. x88i Grew Museum 
(R.), Much after the same manner as the sugar doth in the 
condtting of pears, quinces, and the like. 

’ 1 ’ ConditSf Ohs. rare. [f. L. emdit- ppl. 
stem of condlre to put together, etc. : tee Conditb 
a 54 ] trans. To put together, compose. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 8 Some haue sayd, the saill 
to oe condited, and made of two walles whi^ they cidl 
Tables. 


■R CoNDcot pwi.] Conducted. 

e SOB Lyoo. VsV« Beain Marin (MS* Soe.Assi^ 134 1 §3^ 
But condite only of ^ stem sheiM. 

CoQaiUte^ obs. f. Conduct, Conduit* 
t Ckmdi’tmimt. Obs. [f. Conditnu.i •t' -mint.] 
L ■■CoNDliiBNT, Seasoning, ipioe. Alio^. 
a 9870 Hacket Abp. IViUiams 11. (tSm) to A schomr can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some oondito- 
ment of the mathematics. 

1 2. ‘ A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an electua^, with a 
convenient quantity of syrup* (Phillips 16 ^). Obs* 
Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Dicta. 


Conditioil (k|ftidi*/on), sb* Forms: 4-60011- 
dloion, with usual interchange of i and c and 
id, a and ou^ (5 oondl(s)ooun, -duoion) ; 5-oon- 
dleion. (ME. eondicim, a. OF. amdicim (eon- 
ditton), (cf. Pr. eo^icto, Sp. condkim^ It. condi- 
zions), ad. L. eandkidn-em (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized c and /, com- 
monly spelt condition-) a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upon terms ; app. immediately related to 
condiche to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f. con- together + df cite to declare, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem die- in -dicus* dicax, etc. (see Diot) ; 
cf. esp. dicion- command, rule, sway, authority. 
It had already in l^t. the senses 'situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circumstance^, nature, manner,* as in 
II. ^ The spelling with t is rare in Eng. before ] 550. 

Kindred Lat. formations are caPiOt legio, regio* retigiOf 
obeidiot etc. The spelling led to the notion that the 

word was a deriv. of L. condire* condit - : see Condite s'.*.] 
I. A convention, stipulation, proviso, etc. 

1 . Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or (performance of some- 
thing else : a provision, a stipulation. 

c xix^ Shorbmam 64 Hit is wx’kked condictoun . . ^ef he 
•eytn ich wills the have .. thou deist suche a dede Of 
queade. Wyclif Gen. xlvU. a6 The preestis loond, that 

five was fro this condictoun. 14. . Pur(fic. Marie is8 Thys 
law .. Ne was not put but by condycyon Only lo hem 
that corupt weron by kynd. 1306 Pi^. Per/. (W. de W, 
i<3i) X ' 1 'lie condicyons requyred to a pilgrym. 1394 Shaks. 
Kick. II I, Ui. 108. I had rather be a Countrie seruant 
maide Then a great Queene, with this condition. i6sx 
Bible Luke xiv. 3a. xfit^ Raleigh Hist. IVorld 11, 9x3 
He then, while he feared his owne life, stood upon no con- 
dition. X667 Milton P. L. x. 759 Wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions t 1758 Wesley Wks. (zB79y X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor loss than 
something sme quh non, without which something else is 
not done. 1834 Medwin Angler in W, II. 153 The condi- 
tions were that at a given signal the parties were to advance 
. . and to fire when they pleased. 1871 B'ness Bunsen in 
Hare Life II. vii. ai6 In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. 


b. OUy Upon {/(Under, up, in, by, of, with\ the 
{this, that, suck, fa) rom/fVio« that j now, usually, 
on condition that. 


c x^ Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 750. I telle liyt the up a 
condficioun That thou shale hoolly, etc. c X3BX — Pari. 
F'oules 407 But nathelcs, in this condictoun .. That she 
a-gre to his eleccioun. 1377 Lanou P. PI. B. xix. 474 In 
condicioun . . kat how konne defends, And rule H rewme in 
resoun. rxseo Sotudone Bah. 607 Vppon a condicion I 
graunte the My doghter. r 1450 Merlin xiv. 203 We be come 
to seme yow, with thin condicion, that ye desire not to knowe 
oure names, c 1338 Lo. Brnnkrr Huon xlv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde ncuer after 
trespas hym. 1535 Coverdale x Sam. xL s, 1 wil make a 
couenaunt with you, of [x6ix on] this condicion, that I maye 
Uimst out all yotire right eyes. 1338 Starkey England 1. 
iv. IT5 Certayn landys were gyven. under such condycyon 
that, etc. X357 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. tos a/a To 
forbmre all the pleasures . .with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyautice. ^ 1391 Shakil i Hen. b I, v. lii. 
>53 Vpon condition 1 may quietly Eiiioy mine owne . . My 
daughter shall be Henries, Marlowe /exv of Malta 

IV. V, Of that condition 1 will drink it up. a x6i8 Raleigh 
Prerog. Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 309 IHcJ had the 
fifteenth penny of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the ^reat charter. i8ob Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (x8i6i I. xii, 100 Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. ^1833 pREbcorr Philip 1 1 , i. viL (1857) On 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards. 

t O. Condition was used for on condition that. 
[cf. Cause conj. - because that.] 

x6oo Hkywood xsi Pt. Edw.JV, Wks. 1874 I. 51, I would 
1 had notf condition she had all. s6oa Life T. Cromwell v. 
iv. 194 It is too true Sir. Would 'twere otherwise. Condition 
1 spent half the wealth I have. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 C>. i. it. 
80 Condition 1 had gone bare-foote to India. 

2. Law* In a legal instrument, e.g. a will, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is made to depend. 

Condition inherent , qw attaching to the tenure of property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor ; c. precedent, 
one that must be fulfilled before the title, advantage, etc., 
affected by it can take effect ; c, eubseguent, one that re- 
mains to be Mrformed after the title, etc., has come into 
operation, and the non-fulfilment of which may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Condifione 0/ tale, the 
provisions under which sale by auction takes place. 

Fraunce Landers Log, 1 xiL 59 b, Hee shall . .observe 
such conditions as were annexed to the first donation, ifiai 
Tonnes de la Ley 79 Condition is a restraint or bridle 
annexed and Ji^nra to a thing, so that by the not perform- 
ance or not doing thereof, the partie to the condition shall 


ffSeilVE pr^Judlee and lufNMy End bf tilt imribraim and 
4t^ufdwsamE,cidmimMttlEEEd*dvBal8^ ifiEiCftvm 
JHSeot (ed. e) VI. 448 Svsn in e dssd tbuM vmrt tiopiwdse 
tectoical w<wds mndred to make e Ooiidlm ttreesdent or 
•ubesqiiteiit. i8uy J* Pqweu Mkee M l) a 1 < as> Coa- 
ditionsi whither piecedent or suhseqiiiut . . oouseqiienoMi 
fipwtng from the disttimtba, considers 

b. EttoM upon or in condUtm t ont hola nh* 
ject to certain legal coaditiont. 

zgM tr. LUttetosds Tenures 68 a. It Is called «tate upm 
o^icion, for thys that the estate of the Iboffee isdefooMible 
if the condieyon bee not performed. 1808 Coeb On Litt* 
aoi a, Littleton hauing before spokea of Estates abiolutei 
now oeginnitb to intreate of estates vpon Coadltioa. 

1 8 . Agreement bv aetilement of tenni ; covenant 
contract, treaty. Ols. 

1483 Caxtom (fold. Leg. 336/4 Tbenne the oondydon made 
all thynges were made redy. 1333 Coverdale /m. xxvtil. 
x3 Tosh . .as for hell we haue made a condicion with it . . It 
^al not come vpon vt. 1368 GRARtow Chron. II. 504 Th«y 
within were glad to render the towno upon condition, imb 
Shakb. Merck. V, 1. iiL X49 If you repaie me not on such a 
day* In such a place, such sum or sums aS are Exprest In 
the condition. 1631 Litmcow^ Treeo. iv. vt68a) 133 He 
entred into a reasonable condition with me. a 17x8 PRNtf 
Trssete Wks. 1796 1 . 674 There is no Government in the 
World, but it must either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract 

4 . Something that must exist or be present if 
■omethlng else if to be or take place ; that on 
which anything else is contingent ; a prerequisite. 

1340 Ayenb. 193 Vour condicions . , seolle by ine elmessa, 
be uerste Is bet me hise yeoe sledliche and mid guod heite. 
c 9400 Apol. Loll. X5 pro condicouDs mak marttraom faire, 
bat is to sai, rixtwisnes of j>e cause, charitable science of be 
martir, an vnrhtwUnes of be persewar. 1673 Baxter Cath* 
Theol. ti. I 17 YOU deny not that God knoweth from eternity 
whether the condition of each Event will It self be or not 
1770 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 6 Salvation .. not by 
the Merit of works, but by works, as a Condition. x888 
M. Pattison Acaaem. Org, iv. XX3 The condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one head. 1873 Hamshton InMl. Life 11. L 
46 Drudgery must be done. This is the condition of aH 
work whatever, and it is the Cooditiou of all success. 

b. (As contrasted with cause,) Each of the 
concurring Rnteoedent ctrcumstances viewed as 
contributory causes of a phenomenon. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lii. I. viL 123 The air I breathe, is 
the condition of my life, not its cause. 1846 Mill Logie iiL 
V. I 3 It is very common to single out one only of the ante- 
cedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others 
merely Conditions, ibul. I'he statement of the cause is in- 
complete, unless in some shape or other we introduce all the 
conditions. 1880 T. Fowlrb Induct. Logic 14 In assigning 
the cause of a phenomenon, It is seldom that the negative 
conditions are mentioned Ibid. 15 What, when emptying 
popular language,^ we dignify with the name of Cause is 
that condition whicli happens to be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. 

c. pi* The whole aflecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

x8tf Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy, to Eng, Wks. (Bohn^ II. 
14 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a man. 1871 Tyndall Fmgm. Sc* 
1 . xii. 371 Geologists now aim to imitate, .the conditions of 
nature. x88x Romanes iu Fortn. Rev. Dec. 740 Environ- 
ment, .or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single affecting element or influence. 

1863 Gaa Eliot Romola it. viii. His arresting voice had 
bro^ht a new condition into her life. 

t D. A restriction, qualification, or limitation. 

€ X3IB0 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 80 Sum bing men seien, 
witinge bat it is sob, affermynge b^ sentence wibouten ony 
condicioun. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour ( i868> 56 She ansuered 
. . yef we etc of this fruite peraventure we shulle deye, and 
thus she putts condicion in her ansuere. t66x Bramhall 
/nst yind. iii. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in case they were true. . But we are ai)Solutely 
without condicion glad of our own liberty. X64S J. R Youno 
Math. Diseert. ii. 36 To impose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6. Logic and Grammar. A clause expressing a 
condition in sense 4 ; in Logic called also the ante- 
cedent, in Grammar the protasis, of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

x8^ Bowen Logic v. 198 All Hypothetical Judgments 
obviously consist of two parts, the first of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 

a uent ; and the assertion or judgment is, that if the Con- 
ition exists, the Coni^ueht follows. X874 Robv Lat* 
Gram. IX. 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

7 . Math., etc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expression or solution is rt'quired to 
fulfil. Equation of conditions : see quot. 

1823 Crabs Technol. / id. b.v., Eguaticn 0/ Conditions** 
certain equations iu the Integral Calculus, of thb form 

, useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 

will admit of finite integration or a finite fluent. 1883 
Lrudlsdorp Cremona's Proj. Geont. 183 There are four 
conics which satisfy the given conditionB. 

8. In C/. S. Colleges, a technical term of the 
class system (see CI1AB8 3 b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any class, are examined on a fixed 
schedule of ' studies ’ or subjects, but may be ad- 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requisite standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
subjects in arrear are then called conditions. 

1890 Catalog. Li/apette College so, Conditions. — Students 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 
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before the end oT the tana foUowtnff that of their edmimion, 
iftod. Phelpri wan admitted with conditioiiii: he has now 
made up or worked off lus co^itions. The Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a condition. 

II. Mode of being, atate, poeitiofi, natnre. 

9. A particular mode of l)eing of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pi. ; cf. cinumstanus^ 

IlAMroi.a /y. Consc, 769 Alstyte alt a man waxes 
aloe chaunges his complexcion And his maners and his 
cundicion. /^/a. 805 pus may men se . . What pe condiciont 
er of an aid man. 1^ Baxbouh JSrucf 1. 374 Schortly to 
say, is nane can tell Trie halle condidoun off A threll. igag 
W0LRF.Y in /‘rar C. Eng Lett, so The miserable con- 
dycion, that 1 am presently yn. itfoo Shaks. A. K A. 1. ii. 
15. 1605 VerstbcjAN Dtc. I null. viiL (i6e8» etSi llie heyres 
vnto some good estates or conditions of liuing. a t^|6 Br. 
Hall Eem. IVkt, (1660) ao8 The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition. sMy Milton L, 111. 18s That be 
may know how frail His fall’n Condition is. syga Berkeley 
Aldfkr. n. f so Having both soul and body sound and in 
ffood condition. lySp Bbnth am Princ, LtgitL xviii. a6 
We speak of the condition of a trustee as we st^k of the 
condition of a husband or a father. 1833 Ht. Martinrau 
Brookt Fartn ii. 19 Enquiring into the condition of his 
clothes. ilS8 Sir B. Bkooir Psychol. Inq. 1 . iii. 75 No one 
. . can doubt the vast influence which the condition of the 
body lus on the temper. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liimid, and a gas. .are physical 
states dependent mainly on T'ernpcratiire. i88y J. H. 
Gilhert Lset. Grmvth Root Crops 17 What is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

t b. State of matteni, circumstance. In 

any comUtion : in any case, in any circumstances. 

c 1^ Chaucer Pars. T. F 345 He moste coiifessen hym 
•f alle the condiuonns that biloni$en to his syiine. 1333 
Gowrr Con/, in. 60 Fur she founde her avision Right 
after the condition, Which he her hadde told to*fore. xoy 
North tr. Guouara's Diall Pr. (1619) fljs/i That, .hee doe 
in any condition return with him. 

o. Jn condition (to do a thing) ; in a state, snfii- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also out of eonditioti. 

^ 1693 Mom. Cni. Teckdoy iv.63 The Christian Army, .was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden, lyip Mem. 
Lewis X. 341 And put them out of Condition to keep 

the Field. i86e Carlylr Fredk. iU. (1865) III. viii. li. 3 
The unhappy prodigal is in no condition to resist farther. 

d. 7o change {alter) ones condition : to get 
married, arch, or dial, 

syxe Strri.r Sped. No. 53a f z The chief motives to a 
prudent young woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion. lyM in Wesley's Jrnl, 3^ May (iBay) III. 331 You 
have also thoughts of altering your condition ; but if you 
marry him . . it will draw you from God. 1818 .Scott lit. 
Midi, xxvi, .She ex|iected him to say * Jenny, 1 am gaun to 
change my condition ^ 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances ; 
hence, position with reference to the grades of 
society ; social position, estate, rank. 
c 13B4 Chaucer //. Fatne ni. 440 A ryghte grete companye 
. .Ot alle. .condicioiins. . Poore and riche. ri386- Pro! 38. 
1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. /v. vi. xi. (1495) 195 A seruyng 
woman.. of bonde condycion. 1509 Fisher /•'um, Serm. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 290 Suche as were of lesse coridycyon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of nublenes. z6oS Bp. Halc 
Piedit. 4- yo7trs II. I 42, 1 will cast downe my eyes to my 
inferiours, and there see better men in worse condition. 
z6io Shaks. Temp. iii. i. 59, 1 am. in my condition A Prince. 

Bk. Com. (Pickering >844) 56 All sorts and con- 

ditions of men. Z731 Pope Ep. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame from no Condition rise ; Act well your part, there 
all the H«»iio»ir lies. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 11. i. (1857) 
Z 05 In the middle classes; and even in those of humbler 
condition. 

fb. Formerly in//. » Circumstances. Obs, 
z6o7 Top.sell Four/. Beasts (1673) 306 I'he conditions of 
their families. 1640 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. ii. (1663) 
13 Artifleers, and other riersons of low conditions tr. 

Sallust 366 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
hu Conditions and Education. 

O. Person of condition \ i.e. of position, rank, or 
•quality*, arch, 

1873 Rules of Civility (ed. s) 84 If we meet any person of 
condition in the street, .we must always cive him the Wall. 
»S3 Steele Consc, Lovers 1. i, Dress'd like a Woman of 
Condition. 1780 Burke Sp, Econ. R /, Wks. 1B43 1 . 348 
Men of condition naturally love Co be about a court ; and 
women of condition love it much more. 1833 Scott Peveril 
ix, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion to another. 1^(9 Beaton Creoles 4> Cttoliesjw. 108 'J'liere 
were about, .one hundred women of condition in the colony. 
1 11. Mental disposition, cast of mind ; charac- 
ter, moral nature ; disposition, temper. Obs. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Kntls i\ 1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
dicioun, That thonighout iJ (he court was his renoun. 
1470-45 Malory x. x, How be hit 1 loue not his 

condycyoii, and fa)'nB 1 wold be from hym. 1534 Ld. 
Berners Gold, Bk. M. Anrel, (1548) X viij, Women be of a 
ryght tendre condicion. x 6 ii Bible 3 Macc, xv. is A ver- 
tuous, and a good man, renerend in conuersation. gentle in 
condition, ivell spoken also. [1700 Drvosn Fahles, Pal, tp 
A rc. 593 So gentle of condition was he known.] 

fb. pi. Personal qualities ; manners, morals, 
ways ; tehaviour, temper. Ohs, 

C1374 Chaucrr Troylus 11. 1x7 For truly 1 bold it grete 
deynte, Akyngbi sone yn armes wel to do, And ben of good 
condicions per to. « 3 W Wycup 1 Kings xiv 34 Men of 
wymmens condiciouns weren in the lond. 1483 Fsr^faWa 
aSs Terentio iBb, 1 vnderstonde that thow baste amendid 
thy condicyonns. c 1515 Skelton Agst. Geumeschs xa Ye 
have knavyache condycyouns. 1530 Palscr. 3 o 8 A Condy- 
cions, manem, meurs, 1586 A Day Ping. Secretarie (1635) 
I ja TTw very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, 
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that rightly doe prodnoe and maka a Gatttlaiiiaa. sdig 
Raleigh Niet, World iv. iii f 30 11 . 304 Her peruerae 
conditions made her husband seeke other wines and Con- 
cubines. 1638 Featly Clovis Myst, xx. 058 To hreaka 
their scholars of ill conditions. 1684 Bunvan PB^. 11. 84 
He said that Mercy was a pretty but, but troubled with ill 
Conditions. 1711 .Stbble ^jped. No. 71 F 14 By the words 
ill eomditiomst Jsuam means, in a woman cMuetry, in a 
man inconstancy. 1830 Scott Diary 34 Dec , Tnis morning 
died. .Miss Belf Fergusson, a woman of the most excellent 
conditions. 

+ 12 . Nature, character, quality. Ohs, 

rigpx Chaucer Astral, 35 In soth, thou sholt fynde but 
a degrees in al the rodiak of that condicioun. 1393 Gower 
Con?, 111 . 90 Which [gamut] techeth the proladon Of note 
anci the condition, c 1400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) xviii. 8x For 
men of Inde er of bat condicioun [Fr. eU iiele Mature} bat 
bai passe no^t comounly cure of baire awen land. 1484 
Caxton Curtail a Thynges whyche of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be mespnsed than they that ben shewde by the 
lyf of another. 1588 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1635) 109 
A man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth in shew. 

1 13. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things'). Obs. 

etafio J. Russell Bh. Nurture 85 Hard chese hathe bU 
condicioun in his operacioun. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoni 
Dictes 41 He hadde som condicions of adoggc. 1509 Fisher 
Fun. Serm, Ctess Richmond Wks. 291 These many other 
suche noble condycyons lefte vnto her by her Auncetres she 
kepte. 1530 Pa lsor 308/1 Condteryon a propertie^rtf/rir/A 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. tii. i. 373 Heere is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. 1811 Cotur. s. v. Loup^ The wolfe went to 
Rome, and left some of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
beliiiid him. ,183a Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena X77 
Excellency of judgement, .more, .than any other condition 
whatsoever, xqtm tr, Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1 . 77 'ITie Condi- 
tions, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc. 

14. techn. (from 9 ) a. Proper or good condi* 
tion for work, market, etc. 

1848 Youatt //orrr 465 If the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired . . the animal will . . lose condition. 
185s Smedley L. Arundel xTtCva, 173 If he. .gets out of con- 
dition .it always brings him right again. All Y. Round 

No. 66. 384 Philip tugged Iik^e a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told terribly. x868 Rogers PoL Econ. xxii. (ed. 3) 
M3 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. 18^ 
Daily News 38 Jan. 6/3 At Mark-lane to-day English wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 

b. JJop-growing. The fine yellow powder which 
contains the hitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1 x63 Dealers ..value the 
hops in proportion to the quantity of this powder which 
they call condition. 187$ Urb Did, Arts 1 . 303 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured t not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but the nectarium, or farina, techni- 
cally known as * the condition *, will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe. 

Condi'tioiiy v, [a. OF. condidonne-r^ corresp. 
to Sp. condicionar. It. condizionarty medL. con- 
ditionare (for cmdic^ to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. coniiition- Condition sh."] 

1. intr. To treat about conditions; to make con- 
ditions, make terms; to stipulate, bargain with. 
Also with indirect passive, arch. 

Z494 Fauyan VII. 643 For y* great stomake of the father, 
y* he woldc not be condycioned with of y« sone, this vary- 
aunce contyntied atwene them, xgso Bale Apd, 59 (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God whiche ap- 
proueth notliyn^. 1598 Spenskr State Irel. 75 Dishonour- 
able, to condition or make any tearmes with such Kascalls. 
16SB 9 Burton's Diary (i8a6) IV. 59 Will any, of you bring 
in n tenant into your house before you condition with him! 
178! Strvpk Eccl. Mem. II. xv. 123 I’hey were conditioned 
with to teach the religion . . that should be established. z8is 
Jane Austen Emma in. iii. 386 She trembling and con- 
ditioning, they loud and insolent, 
b. Const, for (f ^ a thing. 

*853 W. Cholmeley in Camd. Misc. (1853) N* 4i I con- 
ditiuned with my sayde workeman for the terme of x yeres. 
a 1803 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N, T, (1618) 51 Con- 
ditioning with him of some painfull penance and satisfaction. 
1839 Fuller Holy War 1. ii, (2840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. 1701 Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 
Z40 When the people of England wnt for George the First, 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandon- 
ment of ilanover. zSya Spectator 7 Sept, its? llie labour- 
ers . . might condition for any proportion of the product of 
their labour, .which would still leave the capitalist, etc. 

2. trans. To stipulate or bargain for ; to make 
the condition, make it a condition. 

a. with inf. or subord. cl. 

1549 Latimer jst Serm. hef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 37 God con- 
dycioned wyth the lewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym self wold chose them. 1570 Deb Math. 
Pref. x6, 1 vse here to condicion, the thing measured^ to Im 
on Land. 1578 Timme Catenn on Gen. 363 He conditioneth 
to haue of us the consent of faith and obedience. 1818 Bame-. 
velt'sApoL E iv, It is conditioned betwixt us, that I should 
not name him. 1634-$ Brrretom Trav, (1844) 9 Except 
the wife and husband condition and conclude formally in 
writing .. that the longest liver take all. 1791 Chipman 
Amer. Law Rep (187Z) ix Rond conditioned that J. should 
not depart the liberties. 1849 Jane Austen Mans/. Park 
(1870) I. iv. 34 He only conditioned that the marriage should 
not take place before nis return, 
t b. with simple object. Obs, 

1571 Campion Htsl, Irel, xl (x^3> 34 Conditionin^f with- 
all their assistance to chase the Komanea out of Bntteine. 
18x7 Morveon Itin. I. III. I. 199 Who being not rich by 
patrimony, take these iottmeys onely for experience, and to 
be InablMl to that expence, doe condition this reasonable 


goine. tMi RrcHAJcoaoN Ctetrissm (i8ix) 1 . nxxvl 076 He 
recommenoed himself to my favour at parting, .not offeiing 
to condition anything with me. 
o. To agree by itipulation to da oomething. 
s8s4 Capt. Smith Virginia <1^99) Captaine Powell not 
having performed hu service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with Che Company, 1809 R, Hnj. Patkw. Piety L 
We condition with him to obey him. 1700 Db Fob 
tfoi. Jack (1840) 3ooThe full sum in gold which 1 had con- 
ditioned to j)ay. 1889 Temple Bar N ov. 34a He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her half his goods, 

8 . To subject to something as a condition ; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled; 
to moke conditional om, utm, 
xAp [see Conditionino vbl. w,}, 1844 J. GoonwtN Dang, 
Fighting agst. God 35 This liberty of choosing Pastors . .is 
so conditioned, that it smiles only upon the rich. 1788 
Burke W, Hastings Wks. 1840 II. 188 He has gone so far 
as even to condition the existence of the revenue itself with 
the exclusion of Che company, his masters from all inters 
ference whatsoever. Child Eng. k •ic. Pep, Ballads 

II. xxix. 360/a A sea-fai^ sends a nuid to Arthur with a 
magnificent gift, which is, however, conditioned upon his 
granting a boon. 1889 Boston ^Mass.) ?ml. 13 Feb. v/z Any 
action which the Canuian representetives might take would 
have to be conditioned on the British Government's ap- 
proval. 

4. To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a con- 
dition. 

ai8ip Donne BiaflavaTOs (*6^) >85 The intent and end 
conditions every action. x8a9 Gauls Prod, Theories 106 
Man hath his free motions .. neither is he conditioned., 
from the Ground he treads vpon, t84x-4 Emerson Bss,^ 
Wks. (Bohn I 1 . 94 The laws of the world, whereby 
man's being it, conditioned. 185a M. Arnold Poems, Em- 
pedocles 1. li, Limits we did not set Condition all we do. 
1877 Mokley Crit, Misc. Ser. il 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress. x88b Nature XXV 1 1 . 
X07 The size of the wire . . must be conditioned . . by the 
purposes to which the instrument is to be applied. 

b. To be the (precedent) condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. pass. To 
depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

im Rogers Pol. Econ. v. (ed. 3^ 49 Economically con- 
sidered, the existence of mankind is conditioned by scune 
sort of saving. X877 Caird Philos. Kant 11. xvii. Gaq The 
idea of the existence of two separate wcnlds which condition 
each other. 

6 . a. Meiaph, To subject to the quali lying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also transf. 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1653) 14 To think is to 
condition : and conditional limitation is the fundamental 
Uw of the possibility of thought. X864 Kingsley Rom. 4 
Tent. 76 The nalurai human tendency to condition God by 
time. 

b. To constitute or frame with conditions of 

x857j4I Sears A than. ix. 73 The years for which the time 
piece is conditioned and wound up. 1858 Masson Piss., Th. 
Poetry 421 Who conditions the universe anew according to 
his whim and pleasure. 

6 . To charge (a bond) with clauses or conditions. 
[Cf. F. conditionmr un acte.] 

167$ Lond. Gat. No. 10^/9 Enter into Recognizances .. 
to be Conditioned in the Form hereunder expressed. /Sid. 
They and every of them respectively entring into a Rec(^- 
uizoiice of the Penalty of Five hundred pounds to His 
Majesty . . Conditioneef in the Form hereunder written. 
1794 Christian in Blackstone's Comm. (1809) 11 . 340 If the 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment of money. 
1845 SrErifBN Laws Etn;, II. 198 Every person to whom 
administration is granted must give bond to the judge of 
the Court of Probate . . conditioned for duly collecting and 
administering the estate. 

7. Comm. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp. of a textile material ; spec, 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. canditionner une soie,^ 

il^ SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Conditioning silk, a trade 
term for the assaying of silk, in (»der to test the proportions 
of moisture it contains. 1887 Yorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing to 
have his goods conditioned, sends them to the conditioning 
house . . the officials . . will estimate the mdsture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight before and after that 
proL'ess, as well as number the counts, measure the tissues 
and the eflTect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fobrics contain. 

8 . Cl.S, Colleges. To subject to, or admit under, 
Conditions (sense 8); to admit (a student) to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a riven 
time pass a satisfactory examination in a swject 
or subjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 
he showed insufficient proficiency. 

Mod. He is conditioned in Demosthenes (i.e. permitted to 

f o on with a class, but must make up for present deficiency, 
y passing a supplementary examination in that subject by 
a given date). 

CondUdonal (k^di jdn&l), a. and sb, [ME. 
condicionely a. OF. cmdicionel (now eonditimnel\ 
ad. L. conditiondl-tm^ f. condicUflh^', see Con- 
dition sb. and -al.] 

A. adj. L generally. 

1. Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions ; not absolute ; made or 
granted on certain terms or stipulations. 

Conditional immortality: the theologjical doctrine that 
human immortality is conditional upon faith in Christ. Com 
ditioneU sats : a sale of which the completion or binding 
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dMjmdi am p^ornunc* of 
• Mle with tht provittoa that th« vendor mny reeiinM pro- 
prietorship on certain conditions. 

csjdo WTCLir Stf. 144 IlSleee, eleadi)i in 

nne^wo^uandincondiC^woitlis. 4S3I6 CHAUCKa 
Nttmt Pr. T, 430 If his [God's] wityng streyneth imier a 
deel But by necessitee coediciotteel [o.r. -el], im tr. BW- 
Ungw^M DMad§i{\s 9 $)si't Of inforoedsinne they make two 
sorts : whereof they call one absolute, the other eondi- 
tionalL t6ii Sraso Hat, Ci, Brit, ix. vUi. 4 Onely to 
eweare a Conditional! Feattie. s68a ScAtLvrr Exclumgts 
7S A Possessor of a Bill may protest af ainst a limltted and 
conditional Acceptance* sy^ Dt Eitg, Tradesmum 
I. xix. X83 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional. 1873 f. RiCHAans fPoaa^warkl/u Factoriet 170 
A kind of conditional sale system; machinea are bought, 
and what is strangeri^ furnished, on trial 1875 E. White 
E(/if *H Ckrat iv. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality linaered in tlie churches, .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius, 
b. Const, m, 

1863 Dickens Mui. Fr, 1. H, The son's inheritance is 
made conditional on manyijM a girl.. who is now a mar- 
riageable young woman. 18B3 Fsoudb Short Stud, IV. 1. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his favour con- 
ditional on Beckat's behaviour. 

2 . Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
^ndition : see 5-8 below. 

1 8- Of or pertaining to one's condition or social 
status. Ohs, 

183a Litmgow Trtfft, X. (t683> 435 Their conditional ver- 
tues [are] seinblable to their last and longest Conquerors. 

4 . Existing under conditions and limitations; 
subject to circumstances. 

1837 Mss. Caki.ylb Lett, I. 7^ In this very conditional 
world.. he that thinks least will live the longest. 
Emerson Lect,^ \ng. Amer, Wks. <Bohni 11 . 397 The 
population of the world is a conditional population . .not the 
best, but the best that could live in the existing state. 

II. Specifically, 6 . Logic, 

Conditional judgement or proposition : one consisting of 
two categorical clauses, the former of which, expressing a 
condition introduced by if or equivalent word, is ^ called 
the antecedent {\n Grammar Protasis), the latter, stating the 
conclusion, is called the consequent {aPodosts\ Conditioned 
^Itogism : a syllogism having a oonditional proposition for 
its major premiss. 

153a Moku Confut, Tindalt Wks. 418/z Yf he toume it 
from a condicional proposicion in to an aflfynnatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent. i6a8 T. Spknckr Logick 339 
These compound axiomes are called Conditionall in the 
common phrase of the Schooles; because, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not absolutely. 1783 Watth Logic 11. 
ii. I 6 Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle if. 1864 
Bowen Lo^'c vii. 307 A Conditional Syllogism is one or 
which the Malor Premise, and only the Miyor Premise, 
is a Conditional Judgment 

6. Gram, Of or pertaining to the expression of a 
condition. 

ConditioHal Mood at Model applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the French verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional proposition (the Conditional of modern French 
being called by him * Potential 'l ; in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
apodosts ('first' and 'second conditional’); in modern 
French and lulian to that which usually expresses the 
apodosis only. Conditional Conjunctions : such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e.^. iA uniesSf though. Cvm- 
ditional Phrase : a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, e. g. Protnded that, supposing that, etc. 

S330 Palscr. 84 Modes they have vii, the indicative.. the 
suQunctive. .thepotenciall. .the imperatyve. .the optative. . 
the condicional, the infinitive. J 6 id, The condicional mode 
whiche they use whan they expresse condicion if a dede be 
to be done, as s^je ^arie. 1788 H. Tookb Purley 56 Those 
words which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all languages, .os I have accounted for If 
and An. i86s Du Chaillu Equat. AJr. (ed. si App. 476 
The conditional mood has a form of its own, but the con- 
junctive particles are used as auxiliaries. 18^ Bain Comp. 
Higher Urani, 148 llie conditional clause is introduced by 

* if . 1879 Roby Lat, Gram, 11 . 309 Conditional senteuoas 

• .sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 

7 . Law, 

Conditional estate : an estate held upon conditions pru- 
dent or subsequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated. Condiiionai/ee i * a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others * ( Blackstone). Conditional 
limitation : a condition in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party. Also Un sense t) conduional obligation^ pardon^ 
enrrender, etc. 

1331 Huloet, Condicionall possession, or state, Poesessio 
Jiaueiaria, 1767 Blacicstonb Comm. 11 .^ i6x Another 
similar conditions estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and satisfaction of debts, is called an estate by 
e/egii. Ibid 11 . 369 If the surrender be condkional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender, present- 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wholly void. 1789 
Ibid, IV. 394 A pardon may also be conditional . . the king 
. . mav annex to his bounty a condition either precedent 
or sumquent. J- J- Powell Devdee (ed. si II. 385 
The clause ceased to oe merely a condition of forfeiture, 
and became a conditional limitation. 1884 Serjt. Man- 
mino in Athenmum 37 Feb. 300/3 For mote than two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquestf if land were given to A. 
and the heirs of his body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being born, the condition was fulfilled, and 
A. the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
ot the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 
to him in fee simple. 

8. Muth, Applied to equAtloni that state the 
eonditioiia. 

Xi4s J. k. Yotmo Maik, Dhseri, II. 6t The cosii Htkm al 
equations themselves are equally undeterminata. 
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B. sk (elliptical uses of the adj«) 

1 * A word or danse expressiQg a oondition. 

Firrli fFht. ft (JL) The text hath not that eoo- 
ditionia, although i was conteoted to take It at yourhandes 


c^se^ences, »to take Aill effect. 

2 . Gram, A conditional cotynnetion ; the condi- 
tional mood of the verb. 

,1881 PsaavALL^. Diet. F, Conditionals is «/, Aduena- 
uues, ss Atmqsa.,wili haue asubiunctiue. tSsp W. Sclatbi 
ihroef, PretervaHm (1810I Biva, CopulaUves somrimes 
haue force of conditionals, sdyi H. M. tr. Erasmud Colboq.Bs 
Now we will vary them by Suhluncdves or conditioMla, 
JIM, The Conditional is the impmeet of the Future. 

8. Lb^, A conditional proposition or syllogism. 
i8e8 Whately Phet. in EtmL Metrop, efjbfx Adopting 
the form of a Destructive (^ndittonaL 1887 Atwater 
Logic los As has been shown before also, Disjunctives may 
be turned into Conditionals. 

OonditioiiaUst dc^di'/on&list). [f. prec. -f- 
-1ST] One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17th c. one who held that the 
grace of Goa is dependent on conditions. 

1678 T. JloNBs] bAl Ch. 584 Nor are the defenders of 
frM grace. .to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our Conditionalists, or Moralists, for a Puritan. 

Conditiona'litjr- [f- as prec. + -ity : cf. F. 
cotuiitiomtaliU,\ T%e qnality of being conditional. 

i8sx Baxter Inj, Bapt. ga Let others plead for its caus- 
ality; 1 plead but for its conditionality. 1884 H. More 
Myst. Into. 90 [The] conditionality of the promise. I7u8 
Aylipeb Parerg. 346 A Libel ought . to lie free from . . 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplicity, Conditionality, and Dis- 
unity. x88s A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev. v. 337 'Tlie theory 
of conditionality explains all the facta 

OondiiioiiaUs e, V, rare, [f. as prec. -f -izx.] 
trans. To make conditional upon something else ; 
to qualify ; f absol. to make conditions. 

17^ Dinboliad (1777) 14 He will carry on the spirit of 
conditionalising. 

Condi'tionally, adv. [f. Conditional + -lt 8.] 
In a conditional manner ; under conditions. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 74 Condicionaly, condicionaliter, a 1533 
More On the Peusion Wks. xa86/K Other gyftes gyuen hym 
condidonally. 1644 Quarles Barnabas 4 B, 876 Though 
life be not absolutely granted, yet death is but conditionally 
threatened. 1793 Jay (/iV/r). Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation . .conditionally Ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 1883 Law Rep. 34 Chanc. Div. 30 Liberty 
to disclaim was given conditionally on the payment of ^eo. 
tb. On condition (that). Ods. 

1371 Gr)LOiNG Calvin on Ps. xx. a Conditionally that 
wee forget not to pluck up good harts to us in tribulation. 
1714 Earl Oxford in .Swi/rs H'ks. (1778) XV. to8, 1 may 
prevail to renew your licence of absenc^ conditionally you 
will be pretient with me. i 8 s 8 Scott Rob Ray iv, I give 
my vote and interent to Jonathan Brown . . conditionally 
that he fetches us another bottle. 

t Condi^tionary, a. and sh. 06 s, [ad. med.L. 

cotuiitidndri-m (for condic-) r^condic&naiis con- 
ditional : see -ary.] 

A. adj. * Conditional, hypothetical. 

1663 Fi.'ecknob Enigm. Char. 110 She troubles her self 
besides with conditionary thoughts of things that ne'er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. 

B. sh. Something of the nature of a condition ; 
a stipulation. 

1878 Norris Coll. Misc. xgx Would God in mercy 
disj^nse with it as a conditionary, yet we could not be 
hupy without it. 

Conditioiiate (k/odiJonA), a, and sb, [ad. 
med.L. conditionTd-us, pa. pple. of cofiditiSndre : cf. 
F. €onditionni,'\ Conditions ; subject to or limited 
by conditions ; formerly said of limited monarchs. 

1433 [see CoNumoNArE v. i]. 

sS Bell Snrv. Popery 111. iii. sos The will absoliite^and 
wtll oonditionate c X843 M oximes Unfolded 40 Sometimes 
they are for an absolute Emperour, and then, .for one con- 
ditionate. 1876 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111 . te The Dominion 
. .is not absolute but limited and conditionate. ste Bus- 
METm Art, Pref. 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Dwrees. 

B. sb, A thing conditioned ; a thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1876 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 156 Future conditionates 
cannot be the objrot of Divine Science. 1848 Sia W. 
Hamilton in Reid's Wfa. 8S0 Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper as its conditionate. 1873 Vbitch Lucre~ 
tins 51 Similar conditionates or consequents. 
Con^tioiUlte (k^di Jan/>t), v. [ad. med.L. 
conditibH-dre to impose a condition, to limit, f. L. 
condicibn-em : cf* F. cmditiormsrJJ 
tl. To make conditions, R^ce upon conditions, 
stipulate- Irans. and intr. Obs, 

>531 Bbllendbn Lit^ a (iSaa) 55 The faith and band of 
trewl^ as it was condicioiiBte afore be Romulus, was In- 
viohdely observit be the Veanis. 1848 W. Ball Cteveat/or 
Subjects 4 Itiey have power to conditionate with tbatr 
Kings or Prinoea 

2 . iras%s. To affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of. 

1848 Sia T. Browne Psemi, Bp, isg We cannot, .oonorive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. sI{3e-9 Todd Cycl, Anat, IV. X4S4/X The different 
de^e of this . . metamorphosis . . conditionates the difier- 
ence of hs anatomicri development i8m H. R. Rbvnolos 
V« 4 m Bapt, V. I a. 319 This improssion 01 John’s may have 
Seen further conditMMiated by his knowledge of the sanctity 
and mystery of Christ's birth. 


'f 8. To doteniilttQ 8ie oonttttltiii off to^liff. 
1848810 T. BaowMt Pspelh Sp^ ^ Iv* si| is ft vsualt 
C0 qttafl^ and coamttonaie ths twolyi| .aioitstlw of iIm 
year, aniwerahly unto the temper of las Iwslse dsim in 
Christmas* 

4 *»C 0 Nl>tTf 0 N|r. 3. fonr* 

A 

deuia] of what is represented In ths conm^ioo, sad •* in the 
clause oondicionSted. 

Hence Condi'ttbnatint sb, apd A, 

I8ta-s Br. Hall Cen/#i^* O, T, xviit I, That thb con- 
ditlonaring of subjects was no other than am dTront tp their 
new master. 1830 Gauls Mageatrom, X14 Wars [disss 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, (br thdse cautloniniS Sivd 
oonoitioiiarings, so prere^redT 1888 A If, PAtnsafan fa 
Contemp, Rev. Nov. 7x7 The high necessities belonging m 
his [Augustine's] thetstic thought weiv quaUfled .. by hb 
artificial and condiclonating sacwndotalisni* 
OoBdi-ttoaRitod, a. [1 ComunovAn «. 

+ -RDl.] -COHDIflONATC ffl. a. 

1381 Anoreson Sirm, Pssules ( rosse 88 Cpnilder lUeetrine 
of Christes oonditionated prayer for ths Figgs tree. t8flS 
Kxerc. cone, Ueurped Powers 3 Their consent . . may be 
absolute, or conditlonated. ifiw J. R. Chr, StUdect vii. tog 
In the Mrformance of his condltionated dutle. x8!s8 J. W. 
Gibbs Philol. Studies (1837) 137 The conditionated mawse 
or consequent. 

Ooildi*tioiUitdl7« adv. [f. Condthonati a, 
•f-LTl.] In a conditionate manner; byway of 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

im8 Ailesburv Passion Serm. xj, So he knew condition- 
ately what the Jewes would liave done upon better know- 
ledge. 

efonditioned (yndi’j‘^nd^, ppl. a. [f. Condi- 
tion sb. and V. : prob. originally after med.L* tpst- 
ditibndtus or OF. camlicicntU.^ 

I. From the sb, 

1 . Of persons : Having a (speeifted) dispositioii 
or temperament ; -disposed, -tempered, -natured. 

0x430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 16 Danghtres .. welle 
manei^ and condicioned. 1508 Tindalb Rom, i. sg 
Evill condicioned [x8si full of malignitie]. 1306 Shaks. 
Merck, V, in. ii. 395 The deerest friend to me. the kindest 
man. The best condition'd. 16x3 Wither Abuses Slript 

I. viii, A Crook-back’t Dwarfe . . condithm'd like an Ape, 
1863 F. Hawkins youths Behav. 87 A good conditioned 
wife [ttxor bend ntorata) is the best portion, a 1749 Chalk- 
ley tFks. (1766) 304 They were silent and better conditioned 
to one another afterwards. 1880 Ssa Boarti 4 the Down II. 
19 An ill-conditioned woman. 

b. Having a (specified) social condition; fof 
(good) condition. 

1838 Hayward tr. Bietndls Eroniena xe Her. .oourtesie.* 
[to] others, .how meane conditioned soever. 4SS84X Br. 
Moumtagu Acts 4 Mon. (1643) 390 Them conditioned men 
bee the fittest instruments of su^ flattery. 

2 . Of things : In a (specified) condition or state ; 
having a certain condition or nature. 

1548 Grst Pr. Meuse 86 Acknowledging . . the Mmmon 
bread and wyne to be nothing less then lyke condicioned. 
1390 SrKNBBR F, Q, 111. vL 38 Every subataunce is con- 
ditioned To chaiinge her hew. rtx8 Suipl. U Markh. 
Country Farmt 569 Sow in a well conditioned ground that 
which was growne in an Ul conditioned ground. i68t 
Yarsahtoh Eng. Imprort, 11. 137 We ought to sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they, twg Forsyth Beauties ScotL 

I I . 34 The highest and best condiiioned cattle. 1888 Helps 
Realmah 1 . (1876) x What, .an Ul-oonditioned planet I 

8. Placed or set in certain conditions, circum- 
stances, or relations ; circumstanced, situated. 

1831 Coleridge Teebled. 14 Aug., In countries well 
governed and happily conditioned. 1888 Browning Ring 
4 Bk, It. 564 The creature thus conditioned found by chance 
Motherhood like a jewel in the mucL s88x B. Sanderson 
in Nature No. 6 xq. 043 A frog so conditioned (with the 
brain removed] exhibits, as regards its bodily movements, 
as Mifoct adaptiveness as a normal frog. 
xL From the vb. 

4 . Settled on conditions ; stipulated, bargained. 
1898 Bromb Novella u. i, He bargain'd with her . . But in 
the night In the conditioned bed was laid a Moore, 
i* 6. Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Obs, 
ashshBs, Hall Rem. IVhs. (x66o) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

6. Subjected to conditions or limitations. 

i^s Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. <Bohn^ II. 967 
Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is, a conditioned one. 1849 Smith Diet. Grh. 4 
Rem. Stag, III. 403 The ultimate puipose of all conditioned 
existence. 1878 T. Sinclair The Mount 70 The dnmia 
being to him only a more conditioned i^ic. 

7 . Dependent upon, or determined by, an ante- 
cedent condition. 

s88o Mamsbl Proltgom, Leg. 339 Whenei'er a condition, 
whether material cause of a fact or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 

8. absol. The conditioned', a. Applied to the 
conseaueot in a conditional proposition. 

1884 bowBN Logie iti. 53 This axiom is properly odled 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Coiidliion and the 
Conditioned. Ibid, vii. axo To affirm the Rsason or the 
Condition is also to affirm the Coni^uent or the ConditUMied. 

b. Metaph. That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of finite existence and cognition ; opposed 
to the unconditioned, absolute, or infinite, 
xflapSiR W. Hamilton D/jrMss.fx8sai ts^e conditionally 
limited (which we may briefly call the conditioned) is thus 
the only possible object of knowledge and ofpositive thought 
1838-7 — Metaph, xxxvHL (1870) 11. 373 *rhe Conditioned 
is that which is alone conceivable or omtahle. f8i8 — in 
Reide IVhe. gxr/b The Law of the conduioiied *.>-‘fhac all 
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positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, and yet, as mutual con- 
tradictories, the one or the other we must recognise as neces- 
sary. i8te SriiNCER Prim, {18801 81 I'he Uncon- 

ditioned therefore, as classable neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. 

ta Used absoL — Provided, on the condition. 

i6aw-6a Huylin Cotmogr. 1. {168a' aa 8 Such of them as .. 
bad a desire to stay in Spain, .were sulTered to do so. .con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened, sttai - io 
Hut, 1671) 3^1 The [manor] .. was held ^ old by Grand 
Sergiant y of the Kings of Kng. , conditioned tliat the Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

Condi'tionadness. [f. prcc. -h -ksss.] The 

state of being conditioned. 

1844 M Brit. /lev. II. ss Well-conditionedness of their 
future lives. 1884 tr. Lotm's Metapk. 967 I'hat there is . . 
a relation of unchanging conditionedness between the ele- 
ments of the world. 

Coiidi'tioner. [t Condition v. -*• -brJ 
f L One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Obs. 
1598 F1.OR10, Pnttefgiatore^ a bargainer, a covenanter, 
a conditioner, a promiser. ! 

2 . An agent that brings into good condition. 

1888 Advt. in Amer. (Chicago^ Dec., Charcoal 

Powders. A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Conditioninff (k^ndi-pni^), vbi. sb. [f. Con- 
dition V. + -ingC] 

L The making of conditions, stipulations, etc. ; 
subjecting to conditions. 

1530 Palscr. 140 Some [conjunctions] ]>etoken condision- 
yng if a dede be clone, as si if. s6m Drown Krasm, CoUo^, 
5^1, I don’t hke your way of conditioning and contractina 
with the Saints. 1873 Vkitch Lucretius 56 The series (S' 
conditionings of the \ isiblc Universe. 

2 . Comm. 'The testing of the condition of silk and 
other goods: see Condition v. 7. Conditioning 
house : an establisliment where this is done. 

i8jtf Simmon OK Diet. Trade^ Cmdititming Houses^ trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, where silk is 
assayed. 1884 Manck, Rxam. 31 Mar. 4A A report from 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 
remain very high. 1887 Yorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 {heatiing), 

A Conditioning House for Bradford. .Its principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may lorm the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials . . Goods which go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manager . . Larger premises, specially adapted to the buainess 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 

Gondi*tioiiillg» //A a. [f. as prec. 4 -INQ 2 .] 

1 . That conditions ; limiting, qualifying, etc. 

s86o Ellicott Life Our Lord 1. 35 Who submitted for 

our takes to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. 1886 Gurney Phantasms 11 . 533 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent's side, 

2 . Bringing into good condition or state. 

fKk^ Advt. in Lami ijf lYater 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
ditioning dog biscuit {containina bone). 
tS. 0 «e<r« 4 xtf/. - ProviJed, on the condition. 
i8ao Scott Ivankoe xl. That good grey gelding, whom 1 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place. 

tCo&di*tionly,tZf/z^- Ohs. rare. [f. Condition 
sh. +• -LY ^.] - Conditionally. 

r 1x80 WvcLir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 33 be witt kat teI 1 i> kU 
condiciounly. 15B1 Sidney efSieiia Ixix, And though 
the giue but thus conditionly This realme of blisse. 

t Oo*&ditor. Obs. Also -OUT. [a. 1^. contiitor, 
agent-n. from cond/re: see Condits a.^] A 
founder ; an institntor (of laws). 

1834 Ln. Berners Go/d. Bk. M. Aurel, {1546) Ff^, Yf 
men lyued lyke men, and chaunged not the rule of con- 
ditours. 16^ Blount Giossogr.f CtmdUor^ a builder, 
t Co'nditory. Obs, [ad. L. conditdri-um re- 
pository, spec, for the dead or their ashes, f. cond/re. 

A repository ; spec, a place for depositing the dead. 

lyog Phil. 'tram. XXV. 3108 The Egyptians .. provided 
Conditories that might be lasiing as the Body. 
Condltour. obs. foi m of Conductor. 
t Co*]&ditl1ire« Obs, [ad. L. condttura pre- 
seiYing, etc , f. condire : sec Condite <i.l] 

1 . Preserving or pickling ; seasoning. 

1610 Barroucii MetH. Pkysick viii. (16391 4*8 These three 
.. differ onely in the manner of conditure. 1697 Tomlin- 
son Remu's Disf. 77 Confections which after their conditure 
roust be preserved in sugar. 

2 , A pickle, a condiment. 

«i688 Sir T. Browne yVuc*/r (1684^ Z04 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity. 

t Gondivi'da^ Obs. [f. Con- - i- D ivide.] 
irons. To divide co-ordinately. 

i^gd fJ- SerjeantI tr. T. IVhite's Perifaiet. Inst. 131 
The differences of. .Vegetables and Animals, both from one 
another and among themselves, are condivided by the op- 
position of contradiction. Ibid. 194 The Substance against 
which 'tU condivided. 

So Condi'vident. a. rare. 

1776 Bbntham ]Vkt. (x838*a3^ 1 . 338 I'hat branch .. he, to 
distinguish it from those others its condivtdent branches 
{ftnttwra condindentiai^ terms law municipal. 

Gondivi’Siion. [/- Con- Divimion.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Lo^e xxv. (x866) 11 . 33 One and 
the same object may. .be differently divided from different 
points of view, whereby condivisions icondivisioms) arise, 
which, taken together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated. 
Oondle, -er, obi. ff. Candle, Chandler. 
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I t Coudo'g, V- Obs, Alio 6 oondofgo. [Con- 

' jectured to Be a whimsical imitation of concur 
ifur » dog) ; but no evidence has been foimd of 
its actual origin.] intr. I'o conenr, agree. 

sgoe Lylv Gsuatheo in. iil 047 Often doth It happen, that 
the Just proportion of the fire and all things concurre. R. 
Concurre, condogge, I will away. 1693 Cockbram ti. To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Cond(^, Condiscend. 1637 Hav. 
WOOD Roy all King lit. Wks. 1874 Vl. 47 Closvn [to Bemd] 
Speske, shall you and 1 condogge together ? 1849 Aetctf- 
Lett. II Jan. in Clarendon lit. Pafers II. App. 4 So both 
juntos are agreed to condog together. 1876 Littleton Lot, 
Eng. Diet., Conenrro, to concur, to condog. 

(A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat. Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the fictions put in cn» 
culation before the hiNtory of words was investigated,) 

Condoke, obs. illiterate form of Conduct. 
Condolanoe, obs. form of Condolence. 
t Goildola*tion. Obs. [f. Condole v. + -atton : 
not on analogies.] The action of condoling; 
condolence. 

s8a8 C. M. Westmacott Eug, Sfy I. 317 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 

Gondolatoxy (k^d^u-lUtari), a. [f. CoNDOLl^ 
after console^ consolatory, and the like: not on 
L. analogies.] Expressive of or intending con- 
dolence. 

i 7»-8 in Bailey (foUo\ 1737 G. Smith Cur. Relat. I. i. 
87 He receives their condolatory compliments. 1814 Bvron 
Let. to Moore 3 Aug., I'he condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. 1868 Fitzvaimick Sham Sqr. b88 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in prison. 

Condolaunt ; see Cunihilent. 

Gondole (k^fncl^u-l), [ad. L. condolcre (Ter- 
tullian, Jerome) to suiter greatly, suffer with, feci 
another’s pain. (Cf. K, condouloir. ] 

I. intr. 

+ 1 . To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Obs. 

[1460-QoCf. CoNDOLENT.) SgOO ShAKS. Mtds, N. I. !!. 90 
That will aske tome teares in the true performing of it. .1 
will condole in some meoMire. 1898 Tofts Alba 1 1880) x 19 
For my Sinnes fore Heauen I do condole. 1650 Kui.lkr 
Pisgah 11. iii. 04 We cannot but condole, that the same 
persons were afterwards poisoned with hereticall opinions. 

2. I’o grieve with ; to express sympathy with 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use.) 

a 1603 (J. Eliz. Let. in l/eame's Collect, tOxf. Ili>.t. Soc.) 
11 . 189 We . . have dispatched this Gentleman . . to condole 
with you in the sense of your Love. 1861 Bmamhai.l fust 
Vind. ii. 15 To condole with them in their sufieiings. 1710 
Steele Tatler No. 114 F 1, 1 contented myself to sit by 
him, and condole with him in Silence. 1784 Cowper Lett, 
Nov , To condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eighty-seven would be amurd. 1871 Morlbv Voltaire (1886) 
x68 A man who writes a touching mid pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss 01 his wife. 

b. absol. To exj^ress condolence or sympathy. 

1881 Hobbes Leviath 11. xxiii. 136 An Ambasgador sent 
. .to coMratulate, condole, etc. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 

II. X35 The tories are very eager to congratulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successcs of 
lost year. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom tf Lugger 11. vL 109 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole. 

II. trans. Obs. 

1 8. To grieve over, bewail, lament < misfortune). 
s 8 o 7 Hieron Whs. 1 . 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and now he doth, .condole our miseries. 1638 T. Cranley 
Amanda (1639) 39 A grieved soule, I'hat with repentance 
doth his ainnes condole. »8S# R. Codrincton tr. //isi. 
Ix/stine 496 He .. somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. 1748 Richardhon C/artssa (iBii) VII. 335 
A person . . whose sufiTerinn I condole. 1788 Mew Lo'ftd. 
Mag. 9 His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other, 

t4. To exprcbi (formally) one’s sympathetic re- 
gret at (a misfortune). Ohs. 

1398 Danett tr. Comines 346 I'he Venetians Generali, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. s88s Luttrkll Bri^ Ret. 
(1857) I. 333 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king, 1708 H'odrmv Corr. (18x3) 

III . 339 He was sent .. to congratulate King George tne 
Second, and condole with him the death of his father z8a7 
Sir H. Ellis Ur/r. AeVA Ser. 11. HI. 143 MWr, Elizabeth 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the .Second. 

1 6 . To grieve with (a sufferer) ; to express one’s 
commiseration of or sympathy with. Obs. (Now 
supplied by a.) 

1388 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. 151 Othera 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 

Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 133 Let vs condole the Knight. 
1061 Petit, for Peace 4 They . . must either incur these 
sufferings, or condole them that undergo them. 17x0 Adoi- 
ron IVhig Exam, No. 3F4 7 'hey are comforted and con- 
doled . . by their fellow-citizens. 1779 Sylfh I. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfortune. 
t6. refl. To bewail oneself ; to mourn. Obs. 
zjjpa Daniel Comfl, Rosamond rj Condole thee here, clad 
all in black Despair. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 939 F9 It 
would be impossible, to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for bis Mistress. 1787 Hahter I. 

4 Should 1 fail in the attempt, 1 must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace. 

t Gon^'leaaoa. See Condolence, sense a. 
Condolement. [f. Condole -f -meet,] 

1 1. Sorrowing, bewailing, lamentation, ubs, 

180a Marston An*emo*s Rev v. vi, All heaita will relent. 
Id sad condolement at that heavie sound. x8or ShaKR. 
Jlsust. 1. ii. 93 To peraeuer In obatinate Condolemcat, is a 


coame Of impious stubbomnemo. 1891 Milton Assimado, 
Wks. 1738 I. 69 Centurioa Afraaiui . . falli into a pilM 
Condolement. 

2. 'I'he expressing of sympathy with another on 
account of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

1888 Finett P'or, Ambstss, 8ia This Ambaviador . . camo 
hither for condolement of the Duke hts master. 1678 Woop 
(i77» 390 An AddroM of Condolement for the Loea of 
the Queen. zSfa J, H. Newman Ch. of brothers 98 She 
thus speaks of him. .in a letter of condolement. 

b. vwith a and pi.) An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suflfering or loss; in qoot. 
1608, a tangible expre^ision of this, a solatium. 
t8e8 Shaks. Per. 11. i. 156 There are certain condolementi, 
certain vails. 1870 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 11 . 333 Vour 
Excellency will have received.. my Condolements upon my 
Lord Northumberland's Death. 1793 Mas. £. I^rsons 
kVoman as she should III. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectful condolements for every sorrow you feel. 1879 
J. Todhunter Alces/is^o, 1 thank you all For your con- 
dolemencs. 

Gondolen 09 (kiAidon-l^ns). Also 7-8 oon- 
doleanod, -dolanoe. [f. L. condolere to Condole, 
on I., type ^Condoteniia (cf. doSmUef^ : see -ence. 
But in r7th c. the hr. comioUatue (15th c. in Littr^, 
an irreg. form) was introduced in sense 8, and 
this and the accessory form condolance long pre- 
vailed. The stress appears to follow Conix)LE, 
unless it originated in F. condolence ; L. analogy 
would give co'ndolence, like indolence^ insolence, 
etc.] *1116 action or fact of condoling. 

f 1 . Sympathetic grief ; sorrowing with and for 
others. 

1803 Hoi land /’/tf/arcA’f i5oT1iat condolence and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours. 1833 T. Adams Exp. a 
Peter iii. 15 There is a condolence, or grieving for the pains 
of others. x688 Blount Closscgr., Condolence, a syi^athy. 
lyat Bailey, Condolence, a Sympathy in Grief, a Fellow- 
feeling of another’s Sorrows, etc. 

2. Outward expression of sympnlhy with the 
grief of others ; csp. formal expression, ns in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
French or frenchified condoleancc, condolatue, were 
at first used. 

a. x8x9 Vct. DoNCASTsa Let. in Eng. ft Germ. (Camden) 
133 He made me . . discharge the office of condoleance for 
the late Emperor. 1883 D. A. A rt Converse 45 A comple- 
ment of condoleance toyourfiiend upon the death of his 
wife. 1889 Lend. Gas. No. 343S/1 1 ‘he King . . received . . 
the Compliments of Condoleance of the Ambassadors, .upon 
the Death of the ( 3 uecn. 1786 Butler Serm. v. 64 Con- 
gratulation indeed answers Condoleance ; but both tht'se 
words are intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather 
than any inward sensation or feeling 

0. 1691 Lond. Gas. No. 3631/9 Compl'iments of Condo- 
lance upon the Death of the Late Elector. 17x1 /bid. No. 
4849/1 Compliments of Condolance on the Emperors Death- 
Z777 Robertkon Hist. Amer, 1 . 11. 99 They lamented their 
misl^ortune with tears of sincere condolance. 

>, [1743 H Walpole Lett. H. Maun 11834' I. xl. 163 Will 
you msice my Compliments of Condolence.] 1947 Gkav 
Lett. Poems ( 1775) t88 One ouftht to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence. 1738 
Johnson, Condolence, the civilities and inessages of friend 
upon any lo.ss or misfortune. 1857 H. Miller TViA Rocks 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation. 187s Macduff Mem. Patmos xxii. 308 Oh, the 
bitter mockery of commonplace condolence ! 

b. (with//.) A (formal) declaration or expres- 
sion of ^mpathy. 

a 1674 Clarendon //ist. Reb. xvi. (1843') 864/z Foreign 
Princes addressed their Condoleances to him. 18x7 Jeffrey 
in 1 x 1 . Cockburn Life II. Ixxvi, The coiidolences of hit 
numerous frimds, 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xii, I'o which 
condolences Miss Stiuecrs added others equally calculated 
to raise her friend’s spirits 

t Gondo’loncy. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ENCT ] 

1 . -^Condolence i, 2. 

i6aa Donne 5'erwf. xvi. 153 The first were shed in a con- 
dolency of a humane and naturall calamity fallen upon ona 
family : I.Azarus was dead. tbkBLond. Goa. No. 336/3 Ha 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for the 
Death of the Young Aren Duke. t88i Bkntham IVks. X* 
5^ Condolencies, as well as mournings, are bad things. 

2. The quality or slate of being cuiidolent ; com- 
passion: commiseration. 

X845 Kuthbri-ord Tfyal 4* Trl. Faith (1845) *73 When 
God neareth Ephraim bemoaning himself, it putteth God to 
a sort of pinch and condolency. a 1703 Burkitt (>u N, T, 
Mark vi. 34 What condolency and sympathiring pity. 
Gondoleilt (k^nddnq^nt), a. [ad. L. condotenU 
em, pr. pjile. of condolere ; see Condole and -ent. 
But in Caxton perh, repr. F. condoulant, •dolantp 
from condouloir^ 

+ 1 . Sorrowing greatly. Ohs. 

c 1480 Play Sacram. 746 W* Condolent harte ft greta 
sorowyng. 1490 Caxton Enevdos xxii. (iSooj 78 Sweia 
chariia condolaunt ouer them that ben affligeo. 
t b. Kx])res8ing sorrow. Obs. 

WoooAth. Oxon, (R.), His vetnibr ditty and amor- 
ous ode was esteemed most lofty, condolent and passionate. 
2 . Sorrowing for another, compassionate; ex- 
pressing sympathetic grief. 

1598 VoNG Diana 380X0 make thy selfe compassionate and 
conaolent for my tender yeeres. s^ Johnson Let. io Miss 
Porter la Apr. in Boswell^ The newspaper has informed me 
of the death of Captain Porter. 1 know not what to say to 
you condolent or consolatory. 1787 Winter Syst, Hush* 
eR3 Its dam near it. in a seeming condolent manner, bewail- 
ing the situation or its offspring. 
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OoaddUr [f.Co»i)OLa<i>-iEi.1 

Doe that condolei. * 


tufiM. 1^ Stkiwah I. V. 10 , %o,o , . crowd 

tjmt a^i^manti with Innumeiabla conddom, iSts Mxa. 
Eogbwobth L idv. «it Tha band of lapmchini 

condolera. ' 

Oo&doling (k^ad^n'liq)i vhl, sb^ [f, a« pree. •¥ 
The expressinj^ of tympathetio grief* 
i6ia-s, Br. Hall AT. 7 *. iv. xxxii^ ilat all . . 

bear their part in these publique eondolingi. 1694 Sia T. 
HaaBBRT T'nsw. 73 All which moved him to suidi condolings 
that, .he beseeches them to leave off wounding him* 
CSondo'lingv a, [f. as prTO.t-iBO^.] That 
condoles ; expresSng sympathy in sorrow. 

sggo SHAKa Afids. N, L il. 43 A louer Is more condoling. 
1694 Lo, Oaeasv Pnrthemiita (1676) vn He sent it . . with 
a condoling Letter. 1700 Blackmorb Job 8e And by con- 
doling words her love express, o lyeo Shbppiblo (Dk, 
Bucknm.) (1753) I. 195 You, like officious and con- 
doling friends, But more afflict that mind you would 
compose. 

Condolinglj (k^ndpu-liqli\ adv. [f. prec.-*- 
In a condoling manner, with condolence. 
a 1711 Ken H^mmoikn Poet. Wka 179? 111 . 198 He could 
not but condolingly resent Judaick Rage. sSsa Galt 
Poibo/oH I. vu, * Ah I these wars .said the Jew conaollngly 
men will aght". 

tCoado*iaa»« 2 ^. A name applied* after 
Buff on, to the JLoodoo {Antihpg strt^icertfs), to 
which word it is apparently related. 

1774GQLOSM. Nat. f/tst. (1776) 1 11 . 8o The second anomal- 
ous animal of the goat-kind| Mr. Buflbn calUthe Condoma. 
It is supposed to be equal in size to the largest stag, but 
with hollow horns, .with varied flexures. 1777 G. Fukbtbr 
K qy. round AK 1. 89 The Cooiioo. .from whence the name 
of M. de Buflbn's Condoma is probably derived. s8sa 
SMKLLIK& Woon tr. Bii^oH'* Nisi. Vlll. S35 Our 
condoma was very gentle. 

Con-dome sticate^ v. ran. [f. Con- + Do- 
mehtioatb V.] irons. To domesticate along with 
oneself : to make a member of one's household. 

1841 Frasev^s Mag. XXI 11 . saa Not only did I thus con- 
domesticate him. 

CoiidO‘niiliate» a. [f. L. con^ together 4- 
domindt- ppl. stem of domiftdH to lord it, have 
dominion : cf. condominium^ Pertaining to joint 
rule or condominium. 

1M5C. Lowk Hiog. Bishtarck 1 . 357 The King of Prussia 
had acquired the complete proprietorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria's condominate nuhts over that Duchy. 

II Oondominlmn (k/mdi^mi ni^iin^ [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship : cf. convivium, con- 
iubemiutnj clc.] Joint rule or sovereignty. 

Condomtnium is subject of various l4itm treatises of 
Z7-z8th c., chiefly by Germans, e,g. Vrommwcy\x% De Contio- 
winio Terntoriali^ Tubingen, 1683. Hence Bui net s use. 

a zyi^ Hornet Ovtn Time V1823) IV. vi. 413 The duke of 
Holstein began to build some new forts . . this, the Danes said, 
was contrary.. to the coHdominium, which that king and 
the duke have in that duchy. z88a Sat. Kert. 16 Sept. 361 
The establishment of a new condominium with all Europe. 
Condonance (k^nclJu'nans). [f. L.conddnd-re\ 
see -ANOK.] =■ Condonation. 

Athenstum No. 1969. 118/3 Nor ask condonance for 
his errors. s88a T. Mozley A'rmiM, 11 . cxxvi, For every- 
thing short of fanatiLal and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of ndmiration. 

t CondonatOi v. Obs. [f. L. con ionat- ppl. stem 
of condondre : see Conix>ns and -ate.] ^ Condone. 
s 60 - 8 i in B(.o(int GIoisort. i6u in Coi.f.s. 

Condonation (kpncbn^i-pn). [od. L. (ondond- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. conddndre to Condone. 
Tlie English use was taken from the Latin casuists 
of the 16-1 7th c. ; cf, the later verb Conixwe.] 
The pardoning or remission of an offence or 
fault ; the voluntary overlooking of an offence, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not been 
committed; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frequently used of action towards the 
offender which tacitly implies that his offence is 
passed over. 

1637 Dr. MouNTAGtT Abp. CMmr\\. 169 The blot, .of sin. . 
remaining in thesoule of man, in like manner as it did before 
condonation. csSgp Jackson Creed iv. 11. vii. Wks. 111 . 
34a To hold that . . God’s favour or condonation ito use 
their Latin word with addition of oite English letter) is. .re- 
quisite for our acceptance or approbation with Him. 1871 
AloRLBY Voltaire (zB86) 99 There oucht to be little condo- 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the mooal obliquities, 
of the dead. Z885 E. Garrbtt At Any Cott xvu. B96 Mrs. 
Brander’s easy condonation of tlie sios of one who was * so 
pleasant in society ’. 

b. Law, Tlie action of a husband or wife in the 
forgiving, or acting so as to imply fuigiveness, of 
matrimonial intidelity. 

1788 "jDi Sir W. Scott \Ld. Stowvll) in Coneision Rep, 
I. 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness which does 
not take away the right of complaint in case of a continu- 
ation of adultery. <799 in Haggard Rep. 1 . 793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury : it may be 
express, or implied ..It would be hard if condonation by 
implication was held a strict bar against the wife. 1858 Sir 

C. Crbsswbll in Timet 15 Dec. fl/6 Condonation meant a 
blotting-out of the offence imputed, so as to restore the 
offending party to the position which she occupied before 
the offence was committed. The English word * forgiveness * 
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as oonmottly «ssd, did not IbQy «I8*<M8 Om SMsnIng of 
lPi«U4i5»8 In SwnlM 

The word a^ dootnna of eondonotlott was InttodnOad toto 
tlm law of Biulafid Aom tba , Canon law* The aBprmwoa 
Cpndonatio^ dim not evoa ooenr In dt»CivU Law. 

H Ih cUitionl Lot lente : only In 

ijeg C^BiAM II, A gluing, e m d t ^ti o a , 

«. rap§, [L L. condbnit^ •f 
•lYl.] Ofthenntarcofiorexpreiiing.condcnntion* 
s8m New Mtmik. Mag, LVIIL 460 ‘The expiatory and 
condonative operation orthelipe being interchanged. 

.Oondoaffl (k^dJBii), w. [ad. L. oanddndrt to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. cm- alto- 
gether f ddndn to give i tee Donation, Pabdov.] 
[Early dictionary entries eppar* merely reproduce the 
I*at. vb. : 1603 CocKBRAM. Condonof to giue. wbgb Blount 
Glouogr., Condone or Condonate, to jnve willingly, to for^ 

{ fivOf or pardon. 1731 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Condone^ to pardon, to 
orgive. Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, Wbb- 
STBR i8a8, or CSAlo X^7.] 

1 . tram. To forgive or overlook (an offence), so 
as to treat it as non-existent ; csp. to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offence to make any difference 
in one's relations with the offender : 

a. in technical use, in reference to a violation 
of the marriage vow. 

[In its Latin form, a term of the Canon Law and of the 
casuists : cf. Sanches De Sancti Mairifnenii Sacramento 
Dieputt. (Antwerp z6o7> citing Barbosa, ' Reconciliationem 
conjugis esse duplicem. .expressam, tacitam . . tacita autem 
est quando facto ipso animus condoiiandi indicatur.' Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The »b. Condonation had been in earlier use, having 
been orig. taken from the caimists as a theological term.) 

itay Act ao k 31 Viet. c. 83 | 31 \The Ditforct Act\ 
And shall not find that the petitioner has . . condoned the 
adultery complained of. i8|^ Ld. St. Lbonards Handy-hk, 
Prop. Law xii. 75 The petition will be dismissed if the peti- 
tioner has been accessory or conniving, .or has condoned lor 
forgiven) the adultery. 

D. in ordinary u^e. 

^ 1837 Ett, fz874> 84, I conceive we did wrong 

in seizing India. No sulisequent experience warrants our 
considenng that wrong as condoned. 1858 Froudb Hitt, 
Eng. 111 . 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the world the affront of the divorce of Catherine. i8j<e 
Die Qoincity Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XI 11 . 30 note^yin 
* condone ' hi.s cowardice, to use language of Doctors' Q>m- 
mons. t868 Milman St, Pouts L 9 The Pope condoned the 
irregularity. 

2 . Of actions, facts : To cause the condonation of. 
1871 Daily Nefvs at Sept., That fact alone would condone 
many shortcomings. 1874 H. R. Reynolds Jokn Baft. iii. 
f 1. 150 The willingness or the people to relinquish irksome 
duty . . has almoiit condoned the oMumptions and devices of 
prie&tcrafl. 

Condoner (kjfadffo nw). [f. prec. + -kbL] One 
that condones. 

Z869 Pcdl Mall G. aa July it He must get rid . . of all 
chose too ready condonen* of the coup ctitat. 

Condor (kf nd^i). Also 7>8 oondore, 7 9 
ountur, (8 oandore, oontor, oontur, 9 oondur). 
[a. Sp. condor^ ad. Peruvian cuttiur the native 
name. (Sec Skeat in Trans, Philol, Soc. 1885, 93.) 
In b)ng. the stress is shifted to the hnit syllable.] 

1 . A very large South American bird of the vulture 
kind {Sarcorhamphus gryphus\ inhabiting chiefly 
the high re^nons of the Andes, having blackish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
markable for the caruncle that falls over the bill, 
b. California Condor : the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia \Caiharies ealiformanus\ resembling the 
South American Conaor in size and other ciiarac- 
teristics. 

E. 0 [rimstone] iyAcotia*t Hist. Indies iv. xxxvii. 
Those [birdesj which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
ing greatnes. Z694 H. Sloanb TheCuntnrxn Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 63 Other Fowls, .of a la^e size, called Guntur, and 
by the Spaniards corruptediy Condor. 3745 P. I homas 
Jml. Anson's Voy, 95 As for Birds, there are some .. so 
small.. they are taken for Bees or Butter-flies : And others 
a^jaiu call’d Condores, so vastly big, that they'll kill a Calf, 
and devour a great Part of it, 1773 in Wesley's Jrnl, 34 
Feb. (1827) 111 . 473 They have brought - prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, above six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose winmt, expanded, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. Z830 Hrrsciiel Stud. Nat. Phil, 84 He., 
perceived, at an immeasurable height, a flight of condors soar- 
ing in circles. 1849 Mrs. Sabine tr. Humboldt's Views 0/ 
Nat. 11 . 40 Of the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round Quito measured with extended wings 14 (nearly 15 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iii. (1873) u I'he condor lay.s a couple of eggs. 

attrib. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 11. vi. His condor nose 
and golden lo^s. 

ig. a 3^7 Campbell Power of Russia I, Poland by the 
orthern Condor's beak And talons torn, lies prostrated. 


2 . A South American gold coin. 

[3849 Mas. Sabine tr. Humboldts Vtetus o/Nai. II. 44 On 
the first declaration oft he political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinage as the symbol of strength.) 

Coador, oba. form of Cunder. 

Condoret (kfriid^ret). nonce-wd, [f. Condor -1- 
-ET ; cf. eaglet^ A young condor. 

18^ M. Collins Sqr. SiUh. 1 . xii. 168 He had. .brought 
two young condorets down the precipices to the city. 

t uonderm, v, Obs.'“^ [ad. L. condormT-re to 
aleep together.] ‘ To sleepe with one ' (Cockeram 
1623). & tOoiidoniiitlo& (Blount Glossogr. 1674). 
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lOMdASliiN AWifWB.) 

9 oi»a 0 tilt«ro* H, ooatetlMi Pt. mb- 
t cpmibtM « Um 

of -iitVt fW, Ut8 L. -^rim ft» A pio* 

fettfoDRl nulittry lender or OLpiAltat 'who iwiied « 
troops aad sold hii eenrlce to oif piinM 8t 
war; the lender of n troop of meMWitArlia* The 
name Rroae in Italy* Iwt the igntem ptYailed 
largely over Eerope from the I4tli to tlm idtH o. 

1784 Mil. RAOOMfVt Myst, Udobpko icitv|l),jpfum thii 
latter praettoe arose thsir name Condettieri. Mi* Gam 
Greece 11. bud. (i88e) VL 3S8 He had now beoesse a aeit of 
professional Gondottlero or generaL 1174 Motlbv Amw 
veld IL xL 30 The already notorlou eondectiere fimeit 
Mansibld. 

mitrib, s8ea BvaoM Werner 11. i, A Wnd of generatoea* 
dottiero system (If bandit warfkre. siey Rev , » hfay 
74x/b Hawkwood..A highly lespeetable specinmi of the 
condotticre species. 

Hence OondotUeTim. 

>887 Sat, Rev. 8 Jan. 33/1 Mere fotlow*ny 4 eader*aad* 
km-my-place condocUeriw. 

efondrin, oba. form of Candabibn. 
Oondrodite* van spelling of CHONDROCiTa. 
t8e6 Emmons Min. S14, 1868 Dana Min, 363* 

Oonduoo (Iqibi.ld't), V, [ad. L, amdUcdfri 
to lead together, collect, unite, connect ; alao, to 
hire, contract for; also of things, to contribute* 
be serviceable, conduce j f. con- together 4 dHtin 
to lend, draw. This L verb, which became in 
F. conduirc (with lengthened stem condms-\ has 
givrn many representatives in English, vis. i. cm- 
due, condyc (through Fr.), with a. the shortened 
tend ; 3. conduce ; 4. conduyte (through Fr.) ; fi. 
conduct : the last two from the ppl. stem con- 
duct-, Of these cmd, conduce, conduct, survive in 
differentiated senses.] 

t L trans. To lead, conduct, bring {lit, and Jig,). 
Const, to. Obs. 

c 147s Partenay Prol. ao6 Hers I hym require To thys neda 
roe ayde \ and hys moder swet M i mater conduce to the elide. 
35x4 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 . 101 By cause that I sbuld 
conduce home my said Lords companye. sgay Wolsby te 
Hen. VIII in St. Papers iR.), 'iTier was sent unto my 
lodging the cardinall of Bourbon, ftc. to conduce me to my 
ladies presence. 1634 Sir T- Hrrbrrt Trav, ifio To con- 
duce things to some order out cf thU chaos of confusion. 
3853 Relig, Wot ton. 95 To conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertuous princesm. 1658 T. Mbritom Love 4 War iv. 
i, 1 am conduc'd by willingnesse to dye. 

t b. To bring together, contribute, Obs. 

1737 Brntlbv Serm, xi. 377 They conduce every one It's 
share to the. .Beauty of the whole. 
t 2 . (.SV*.) To engage for money or other con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const, inf. with to, or simply, 
180B Will o/Bronifeld(Somtnci Ho.),Thatfflyexccutora 
conduce and wage an honest preest . . to syng, etc. igyb 
Bbllbmdbn Cron. Scot. (iBai) 1 . 356 He condudt arie gret 
nownier of schippis and weirmen, part with the riches he 
wan in the weris of Italy, .to cum in Albioun. 1609 Skrnb 
Reg, Maj., Stat, Robt, /, 35 He quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price, a 1630 SpoiTiswooD Hist, Ch. Scot, 
VI. (1677' 330 Cowry .. concTucing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart. 3689 tr. Buchastan's De TWrr 
Regtti 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

1 3 . To bring about, bring to effect. Obs, 

3318 Wolsby in Strype Eecl. Mem. I. i. ai Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
mattei's. 15S7 — to Hen. VIlI in St. Papers (R.), For the 
conducing and setting forthe of good amitie and peace be- 
twene your highnes and her son. sssp in Buknbt Hist, 
Ref. li. 96 For conducing the Kingb purpose. 
t 4 . intr. To lead. Const, to. Ohs. rare, 

3634 [Scott] Vothm Anglim Ded. 1 As so many Lynes 
conducing to their Centre. 

6 . To conduct to , to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult) ; to aid in bringing about, contribute to, make 
for, further, promote, siuiscrvc. (The current sense.) 

xjM A, Day Eng. Secretarie i. (3625) 133 Much may the 
evill example of some lewdly given, conduce hereunto. 
160S Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. ii. x6& The ReaM>ns you alledge, 
do more conduce I'o the hot passion of distenm'red kloM, 
Then to make vp a free determination. 1656 tr. Hobber 
Etem. Philos, (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. 1703 Mo.xon Meefu 
Exerc, 357 The well-working and bonding of Brick-walli 
conduces very much to their strength. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, 1 . 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been surpassed, 
b. with person as subj. rare. 

3879 Gri^bn Read. Eng. Hist. xix. 09 He was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry, 
o. Const, inf, with to. 

1606 [see above], a z6s8 Bacon Sylva f 35a The Boaring 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood .. Reemetn to conduce to 
make it Shine. 3736 Butler A imI. 1. vii. lafi Means very un- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about £nds..deaireabl^ 
td. Const, with, Obs, rarc^^, 

1849 Skloen Laws Eng. 1. xxxiii. (1739) 91 As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabitants. 

1 0 . a. To be profitable or ad vantage pus (to). Obs, 
z6ai>z7a8 [see Conducing ///. a. a). Stanley 

Hiet. Philos. (1701) 134 a These conduce mu^ to the wise. 

fb. tram. To be advantageous to, to profit 
Obs. rare, 

1577 Nobthbrookb Dicing (1843^ 6 Any thing that may 
conduce and benefite the mystical bodie. 
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H Of uncertain meaning : ? ittir. (for mjl.) * eon* 
dueU itielf, carries itself on, gfoet on 
sM Shaks. Tr. « Cr. ▼. iL 147 Within my sonle, them 
doth conduce a light Of ihia strange nature, that a thing 
tmcperate, Diuidea more wider then the skie and earth. 
Conduoeable ; see Conducibije. 
f Condu'oeftilv ^ Ods, [f. Conduce - f-PUL.] 
Conducive ; helpful, profitable, subservient. 

I03S Hevwood Hi$rarck. vii, 48s Plato . . proueth Astro, 
logie to be. .conducefhll to Agriculture and to Nauigation. 
idi|i S. Bolton Arrniigmm. Err. jaB Very ConduceAill, 
and apprimely requbite to the wcll.omnf . .or the Churches. 

tefonduoement (k/fadii?*imfbiO. OAs. [f. COH- 

DUCB V. + -MBMT ; cf. ifkfuctmtntJ] 

1 . The action of * conducing * or bringing about 

Euw. VI in Strype AVc/. Utm. II. 11. Sv. 360 To do 
their best for conducement of it to effect, idgo HuauuiT 
Pf// FrrmmiUy Pref. 3 If thou wilt but read . .it may be to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2 . The quality of conducing /o, or promoting; 
conducivenesa. 

itfai ‘ Smkctymntjub' Anno. (1653) 57 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1643 Milton Tetrack. Wks. 
>738 1. 936 Their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy. 

b. auasi-fo»t'r. A thing conducive. 

idis Lithoow Trav. iv. fi68ai 158 llicir riches .. their 
Forces of Wars, and the manner of their conducementa 
sd33 T. Adams Exp, a yv/rr*ii. 14 Dressing her. .and fitting 
her with all conducements. 1646 T. Hoston Sinn&'a Vtuav. 
39 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

8. Tendency. 

1646 T. Grecory Notes Ohertt. (1650) 68 The Conduce* 
ment of all this is but Cabalisticall. 

t Oondn'cence. 06 s. ran. [f. L. eonducFn + 
-IVOB.] The fact of conducing or tending (/^ ) ; 
tendency, subservience. 

1679 Gale Crt. Centile* 11 . iv. 4m ThU Tendence and 
Coiiducence of althings to one Ant Being, 
t Condnxanoy. 06 s. ran. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] nConduciveness. 

1671 Flavrl Fount. Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance. 

Oonduoend, obs. form of Condescend. 
t Oondu'oant, a. 06 s. [ad. L. conducestt^em^ 
pr. pplc. of conduchre to CoNouoR : see -bnt.] 

1 . That conduces ; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing about, some end or pur- 
pose ; subservient, conducive i/o, ifor). 

tgfio Asp. Parkkr Corr. (1853) 137 Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Crw<f vii. i. Wka VII. 8 All things . . needful or 
coiiducent to our salvation. 1643 Martiti* Echo in Prynne 
Viscov. Blaaing^SUirs 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. 1687 H. Hknry in M. Henry L(/it 
viH, To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2 . Aiivantagrous, serviceable ;-BCoNi)UriBLB 2. 
ng^ Banistpr //ext. Man 11. 40 In great cryinges, and 

swmiowyns the meate. .those (Cartil^esl are much con- 
ducent. sl^ G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Loam. 7 'o Kdr. 
s Acts, .which respecting the end whereto they wore insti- 
tuted. .are very conducenL 

tCondn'oer. Ohs. Sc. [f. Conduce 2+ -eb^.] 
One who 'conduces* or hires. 
c 1373 Balpour Prexcticks 617 1 jam.^ Gif. . ony. .kelp not 
his conditioun .. he that is hyrit sail render agane to the 
conducer the haill hyre that he was conducit for. 

t Condnoibi'lity. 06 s. [f. next: see -ITT.] 
The quality of being * conducible ' or conducive 
{to something 'i ;«Conducivene8s. 

sBys Wii.KiNs Not. Belie, i. xiv. 914 Deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducibiPity to the promoting of our chief 
end. 1683 J. Corbet Free Actions i. I9. 7 llie conduct- 
bility of th.it Effect to some Good. 
tOondll'Oible, a- (J^-) Obs. Also 7 oonduoe- 
Bble. [ad. L. comiucibil-is^ f. condisclro : see -blb.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Capable of conducing; tending or fitted to 
promote (a si^ecificd end or purpose); » Con- 
ducive. Const. (raiely/ur^. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ii. (1550^ 8t A thyng very con- 
ducyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures. 1607 
Walkincton Opt. Class i. (1664) la More conducible unto 
their healths. 1667 Naphtoli {\^tv 143 A most conducible 
expedient for the securing the ends thereof. 1700 Welton 
Stf/Fcr, Son ^God II. xv. 401 Nothing that could be any 
wayes conducible Co the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work. 1736 Amory BtmeU (1770) 1 . 93 Conducible means 
to social happiness. 

b. Const, inf. with to. 

1374 Fkntok GNiccturd. xv. (i|J99'l707 So conducible bis 
example to carle the mindcsofms touloiers to conlemne all 
perill. 1684 M ANTON Kxp. Lords Pr. Wks. 1870 1 . 914 
Outward afflictions . . arc not so conducible to liuinl>le a 
gracious heart as temptations. 

2 . Conducive to the desired end ; advantageous, 
expedient, serviceable, benehcial. 

c x6ii Chapman Iliad. 1. 113 She shall go, if more con- 
ducible That course be than her holding nere. 1637 W. 
Colks Adam im Eden civiii, Caraway seMS. .are very con- 
ducible to all the cold griefs of the Head. >883 J. Corbkt 
Ftyo Actions 1 . 1 9. 7 Sin .. cannot be willed os God as a 
thing convenient or conducible. 

H 8. Factitious archaism : ■ * That may be led \ 
1846 Landor Exam, Shaks. Wks. II. 987 It is a tractable 
and conducible youth. Ibid. II. 990. 

B. s 6 . A conducible or conducive thing. 

1677 Hals Prim. Orig, Man. it. ix. 911 These Motions of 
Generations and Corruptions, and of the conducibles there- 


called so, but irpoiTMMm, 'conducibles*. 

t OoaAv*«ttbuiiMS. Oh$. [£ piec. -f-nM.] 

— CoVDDCIlilUTT. 

1847 H. More Samjg o/Soml To Rdr. 7/1 Pleaaantnesse io 
themselves, or oonduciblenesse for the finding out of the 
rigka frame of Nature. iM Howe Blows. Rigptwmtw Wks, 
(1831^ SIS Conduciblenets to a pleasant, .life. 

tOoiidn‘o£blj« adv. Obs.-* [f. 08 prec. 
-LT^i.] In a 'conducible* or conducive manner; 
* in a manner promoting an end ' (T.). 

1818 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

Ooadn'oiilg, ///> a. ff. Conduce -»• -ino s.] 

1 . That conduces or tends to an end or purpose, 
t a. Const, to. Obs. (Now expressed by Conoucivb). 

^ 1586 A. Day Essg. Secretaru l (1835! 31 For whatsoever 
is. .affined with vertuc, or derived from vertue, or conduc- 
ing to vertue. Austen bruit T rees Ep. Ded., Cider 

being, .exceedingly conducing to health. 1718 R. Morris 
Ess. Ane. Archil. 95 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to to great, .a Soul, 
t b. Conpt. inf. with to. Ohs. 

"dkn l^AMPiBS Voy. (1678) I. iii. 38 What they thought 
most conducing to obtain their enda a 1718 Blackall 
I fTr. (I7a3> I. 6a .Such Means as are conducing to obtain 
what he desires. I7«8R. Morris Ess. Anc. ArNtit, 50 The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1738 
Butlrr Anal. 1. v. 116 Far from necesaary or certainly con- 
ducing 10 form a habit, 
c. without io. (rare.) 

tdpi Lithoow V'rav. viii. 34a To make ehort tliis pre- 
atiible, or conducing comiilcment. R. Morris Ess. 

Amc. Archit, zoa A conducing Cause of Decay. 

1 2 . That conduces to the end in view ; profit- 
able, serviceable, beneficial ; « Conducible a. (See 
Conduce 6.) Obs. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. ii. il.yi. iii. (1651)301 Acceptable 
and conducing to most,, .especi^dly to a melancholjr man. 
1656 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 57 The seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1718 R. 
Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. p. xx. Passages which maybe 
conducing to myself, in relation to the Subject. 

Hence t Oondn'oiBffly adv,, in a manner con- 
ducing to an end. 

1636 S. H. Gold. La/w 45 Any who. .hath power, and will 
contlucingly and savingly improve it. 17x8 K. Morris Ess, 
A nr, Archit, 103 Badness of the Materials, and the Employ- 
ment of illiterate Workmen, all conduringly unite to the 
general Cause of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. 
Conduoiwe (Mtdii 7 *siv), a. (sh.) [An analogical 
formation from Conduce tt., after conduct, cm- 
duciive, and such words as abus-ive, possess-we, 
invent- ive, formed on L. ppl. stem. -IVB.] 

A. adf 

1. Having the quality of condneing or tending to 
(a specified end, purjpose, or result) ; fitted to pro- 
mote or sobbcrvc. Const, to (ffor, towards). 

1648 R. Overton in A. Seller's Nist. Passive Obed. (1689) 
59 No more than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 1706 Shelvockb Voy. round IV, 993 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. sBog Med. yml. IX. 33 Eaily rising 
is conducive to health. Ibid. IX. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of both mother and fetus. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi 1 35 A dull place, and very conducive to 
sleepk 18B4 Manch, Exam, aa Mays/a A treaty.. highly 
conducive to French interests. 

1 2 . Advantageous, serviceable, beneBcial ; m 
Conducible a. Obs. rare, 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Rxtemp. 96 A Cephalic Draught 
..is highly conducive in Idiopathic Convulsive Ilnesea 

B. sb. That which conduces to ^n end or pur- 
pose. Const, to (t of). 

1793 Sir S. Smith In Ld. Aucklmnds Corr. (i86a) III. 15a 
The sight of our convoy, .gave us new spirits, which are an 
essential conducive of health. 1844 . M ARv Howitt Afy 
Uncle iii. One of the. .greatest conducives to health. 

CondllCiT 62 ie 88 (k/’ndiM sivm s). [f. prec. -l- 
-NEflfl.] The quality of being conducive to, or | 
tending to promote (an end or purpose). 

1876 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 191 Its ConduciveneiM and 
Natural I'endency to the interest of Human Life, a 1714 
.Sharp .Serm. I. ii (R. ), The omduciveness of those things, 
to promote our temporal interesis. 1879 H. Spencer Data 
Iff Ethics iii. j| za. 34 It follows that conduciveiiess to 
happiness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man's nature. ; 

Conduct (kfi'nclifkt), .r6.i Forms: a. 3 6 oou- 
duyt(e, 3 oondut, 4 cunduyt, 4-5 oondutd, 5 ^ 
oondu^te, oondwyte, 5-7 conduit fe, 6 oon- | 
dulct(,e, -uyeto, counduit. $. 3- 5 oondyt, 4-6 
-dit(e, (4 ooundyte, oundetb, 5 oondythe, Sc. 
condet, -eyt, 6 ouxmdyBt, 5 r. oondltt, -diet. y. 
6-7 oonduote, oonduke, -doke), 6- con- 
duct. (Some of the variants are found only in 
S.VFE-CONDUCT, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Kng.,viz. conduit, conduits 
from OK., and the current conduct immed. from 
I.... conduct-us (4th decL), f. ppl. stem of condUcfre 
to ('ONDUCT, Conduce. The former was partly 
a. OK. conduit (» Pr. cotuiuck, Sp. conducto, It. 
cmdoito) 1 .. conduct-us, as above ; partly a. OF. 
conduits (Sp. conducta. It. condotta) late L. type 
oconducta, sb. fern. f. pa. pple. (corresp. to nonns 
in -dta). These two sbs. remain distinct in F., 


but throng the obtoIesceiMe of dual •s, they ftll 
together m ME. eonduyi{s^ This was often pho* 
neticolly weakened to esnduis, cotufyi (€ ; in 15th c. 
it was ii^equently, like the Fr., spelt condmiei, sm- 
duyete (the s bdng bserted from L.), and finally 
in i6th c. was entirely refashioned after L., os 
eonducts, conduct The earlier form remains with 
a dlEsitnriation of sense : sec Conduit.] 

L I. The action of conducting or leading; 

g iidonce, leading, n. of the person or thing that 
ads. lit and^. (Now somewhat rare.) 

0. e >884 tv- rerg. Essg. Hist. (Camden) I. 108 The! 
camen home under the conduike of their lodesmanne Fer- 
gnsius. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 31s b. Through 
Gods conduite. .we wyll prosecute our right. 

T 1335 Eden Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of uareta his men. 1394 Spenser A moretti xxxiv, As a anip, 
tl^t through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of Rome atar, 
doth make ner way. 183s Lithoow Trasi. 1. (1689) tz The 
Trojanes, under conduct of iEneus. i8g8 R. Roeimson 
Christ all 157 It doth not become a sliMp to refuiie the 
Shepherd's conduct. 1739 Johnson Rasselas xxviii, Travel- 
ling together under the conduct of chance. 176a W. Gilpin 
(17^) 35 Under his conduct we climbed the steep, 
b. of that which is led. (In quot with mixtnre 
of sense 5.) 

1883 Manch. Guard, so July 57 His conduct of the Redis- 
tribution Bill through the House of Commons. 

ta Provision for guidance or conveyance; a 
company of attendants appointed to conduct a 
person safely on a journey ; an escort, a convoy ; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage. Obs. 
exc. in Safk-oonduct, q.v. 

a. c SS90 Lirtes Saints (Z887) 14^ pe king..seitde with 
him guod conduyt [s.v. condut] to bnnge him ^re. c 1330 R. 
Brunnb Chnm. iz8zo) 960 pe mesisengers went, condute be 
did pam haue. c i4eoMAUNDRv. (Z839) xviL iBa Men may 
envirowneall the erthe..that hadde companye and schip- 
;e and conduyt. s^y4Act 19 Nen. VII, c. 97 Preamb., 

cient conduyt to tie hade for sure conveyaunce of the 

Mai^aundises. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1x840) III. 387 
When conduit.s did both French and Spanish speak. 

fp. ia97 K. Glouc (i 724> 40 He sende hem by god condyt in 
to Yrlond. 7 <11400 Morte Arth. 475 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte es knawene Afro Carlelele to the coste. c 1400 
Dostr. Tsvy **437 By cundeth to come, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. i w The consaill .sone a condeyt gailT him till. 
Ibid, XI. 91a The lyoun in wax tliat suld his condet be. 13)3 
Bbllenden Livy 111. (zSaa) 935 Nocht to departe but his 
licence and conditt. 

7. 1360 Holland Crt. Vemus il 917 , 1 haif. .Ane fre Con- 
duct to suffice him and me. i6is Shaks. Cymb. 111. v. 8, 1 
desire of you A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford-Hauen. 
181 X Bible i Esdras viii. 51.^ 1884 Bunyan Pilgr. It. 204 
The thoughts of what 1 am going to, and of the Ckinduct that 
waits for me on the other side. 1893 Mem. Cnt. I eckely 
III. 6 A Detachment of five hundred of bis Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrorzl 
1 8 . A person or thing that conducts or escorts ; 
a guide, leader, conductor {lit. and figX Obs. 

14x3 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxiii, I will that Gud-hope servand 
to the be . . thy condyt and gyde till thou returne, igaa 
Ld. Berners Friths. 1 . Ixxyii. 99 Noble prince, quotn 
the lady, God y* father glorious bt your conduct 1 1390 
Shaks. Rom. 4 v. hi. 116 Come biller conduct, come 
vns.Tuoury guide. 1599 Greene Orpharion Wk««. z88a Xll. 
46 Three seuerall Battalions, whereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. zoa, I have also 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims 
iransf. 1994 Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 11 . xiii. 10 It 
f water) is the easy and speedy medium, the ready conduct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are carried off. 

1 4 . Short for Conduct-money. Obs. 

[see Coat sb. la]. 

II. 6. The leading or commanding of an army, 
a vessel, etc. ; leader^ip, command ; management, 
a. ^the army, etc., led. (Now somewhat rare.) 
a. a 1470 Tiptopt Caesar iv. (1530) 5 To espye and con- 
syder the condute of hys enemyes. xm Grafton Chron. 1 1 . 
104 To view and espie both the number and conduit of the 
English men. 1589 Puttrnham Eng. Poesie 11. iv. (Arb.) 
159 Conduict of vmole armies. 

7. i8ot Holland Pliny 1 . 194 The conduct of the arrere- 
giuurd. 1663 Manley Crotius^ Lotv-C. Warns loj The 
Duke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, V. 11. aSs 'Ike conduct of these troops 
was committed to Andrew de Foix. z8xa Examiner 9 Nov. 
790/1 Palm then took the Conduct of the vesseL 
tb. 0/ the person commanding. Obs. 
a. 15x9 Ra.stell Pastyme, Hist. AVohcp (*811)74 Frenche- 
men, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 1373 
Brieff Disc. Troub. branch ford 186 Beiuge in the conduite 
off the lion off the tribe o/S Jtida. 

7. 13BB i^HAKS. Tit. A. IV. iv. 65 They hither iiutrch 
amaine, vuder conduct of Lucius. s6^ Milton Eikm.ivs 
The Pariament durst not leave an Anny to liis conduct. 
i7a6 Cavallier Mem. it. 1 53 My Men . .reposed great Con- 
fidence in my Conduct. 1774 J. Bryant MythoLi. 380 The 
emigrants from most parts went under their conduct 
6. The action or manner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any business, perform- 
ance, process, course, etc.); direlRion, manage- 
ment. t Formerly said of the management of a 
fan, cane, or other article carried, 
a. ^the bnbinesR, or thing ; or absot 
a. 1434 Poston Lott. No. ass 1 . sioThat by your wysdom 
and gode conduyt that ye wolde hdp beere owte thys mater. 
s49aCAXTON Eneydoe xiv. 5s luno takynge in hande the 


conduytte of this werke. mo Palsor. 908/1 Conduyete of 
a mailer. >848-30 Hall Chron. Hen. V, u Ike conduyt 
and ordro oTthys dolorous dole [Hen. V.'s fiiaenil). 



cxnrnvo** 

Jt Infrt coqliMttiind actlom. 

rfjtW.lWvT ir.MWf 90 MiMimiblt IhtiK 
^oIiobM Min govwiiii« t)w vltote world jr Ood had 
leftittoywcoiKliicL igrianaPon sa 4 0r 
anbv Muff^box joatly v^, And the aiee oondnct of a 
cl^ed cano. 1734 tr. Miiit's Amu SfkL (tBuf) L t» 
Maynryo M feriaodcUinthecondiiclof oarttYW. iIm 

Ar^d la Sunloy ^ ♦ Chrr. I. vii. 331 ThoM tag^ 
^tkecc^uaoniMMKhool. iMoEmbiison <///J^)Tbo Cm- 
djw of Life, itte MaaivALa Mmf, (tW^ V. xlL 9$ 
PhactioM wore giYcm for the oondnct of the handkorcluo^ 
im Brvcb Afoer. IL I. 069 Notl^ to do with 

the conduct of city affairs 

tb. ij^tbe }mon conducting. O^s. n»rw. 

M 7 * ^<»W«*r(i86o) 7 It most be done, .by the ooadoyt 

and MOBceile the most eage apprauvod men of a reaume. 
i^Baxtu Pmr^r. jV. T., Aett i. 93 Choeen by ail the 
Company, but by the Conduct of the Apoetlee. 

i'O. Gardening, Management of plant! in ctd- 
tiyation ; culture. Obs, 

tftja l^DONft Wma Ctmtei Card, xxxU. ihemUng^^ Of 
tbe Conduct or Culture of Fig-treei. 1770 Anm Pm, tiy 
It M true, such a conduct cannot. like the culture m com 
and gram, be general. 

d. Pairdtng, Management of the parti of a 
work of art ; mode of treatment, execution. Alio 
tganrf, of literary work. (Cf. Cobdoot v, 7.) 


the conduct of the back*ground. sypo Catk. Graham 
Lett. Educ. 147 The conduct of her story is well conceived, 
itsg Macaulay Eu, MUten (1854) 1 - 7 The book of Job. . 
in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his [iGschylusI dramas. t$gg Gullick & Timm 
^*dnt. 146 Respecting the conduct of works in fresco. 
f 7 . Aptitude for leaderahip or management; 
good generalship ; skill in managing affairs; prac- 
tical tact and address ; discretion. Obs. 

This was the main sense in the 17th &. when the apposi- 
tion or contrast of courage and conduct was one of the com- 
monplacei of biography. 

o. a 1533 Ld. HBiMBas Huon 1 1 God had gyuen hym the 
. . wyt and conduyt so to do. 1585-73 Coorita Tkeenmrut 
av. Auspicium^ By his manhode aM conduite. 

y. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 169 A generall of command & 
conduct. i84g Evrlvn Corr. (1857) *3 Some person 

of conduct and quality 1870 Cotton Etpermon 1. iv. 165 
No ways inferiour to nis Adversary either in Courage, or 
Conduct. 1700 BavoEN Fables^ Ajar ^ Ul. 591 Thus con- 
duct won the prize when courage fail'd. S7aa Db Fob 
Plague (17561 95a Owing to the Prudence and Conduct of the 
1.1^ > 77 ^ Gibbon Ded. ^ F. 1 . i. 19 The various 

tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct. 1815 
Wellington in Gurw. /)«>/. XII. 483 His Royal Highness 
. .distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. 

8. Manner of conducting oneaelf or one’s life ; 
behaviour ; usually with more or less reference to 
its moral quaUtyJgood or bad)^ (Now the Icad- 

of 

. . , _ no 

cause to conrnlain, ^1709 Lady M. W. Montagub Lett, 
(1803) 1 . ia6 Such conduct is full as base as beating a pocw 
wretch who has his hands tied. 1710 — Lett. 95 Apr. syai 
— Lett, to Ctese (Bohn) II- J3« His conduct towards 
me is . . infamous. 1799 Butler Srrm. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 
x6 That we bring our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty. S755 Johnson, Behaviour.. 5 Conduct ; general 
practice. 1774 Goldsm. Retal. 46 His conduct still rmht, 
with his argument wrong. 1777 BukkB Let, Sheriffe gf 
Bristol Wks. 1849 I. 991, 1 trusted to profession, when 1 
ought to have attended to conduct, 1858 FaouoB Hitt. 
Eng. (1858) I. iii. 9^9 The clergy, .claimed the privileges 
of saints, while their conduct fell below the standwnd of 
that of ordinary men. 

b. (with fl) A piece of behaviour, a proceeding 
; a coarse of conduct (nxr^). 

1706 J. Logan in Pn. Hist, Soc. Mem, X- 161 Making 
sharp observations upon a conduct he aaw, which he never 
expected. 1774 Burkr Corr. (1844) I. 486 A conduct which 
is not, perhaos, exactly justifiable to prudence. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 4^7 A conduct which demanded 
the most serious consideration. 1859 Bbicht Indies 
X Aug., An improved conduct on the part of the English . . 
towards the Natives of India. 

IIL 0 . Conveyance, carriage (obs.); convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; » Conduit 6. 

a 16x8 RAtMicH phserv. Magn^. Cities in Eem. (165X) 38 
A place of Safetie. .commodiottsness for Navigation and 
Conduct, for the attainment of plentie of all good thmgs. 
1847 South tr. Chelins* Surg, I. 7x1 Tbe restoration of the 
natural ducts, and the conduct of the fluids from the fistulas. 
1 10 . An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct ; un artificial 
reservoir or structure whence water is made to 
issue, a fountain. Obs, Now Conduit i-a, q.v. 
til. A channel, passage, means of communica- 
tion. Obs, Now (JONBUiT 3-5, q.v. 

IV. 12 . Comb. Oondnot-book, a book in whidi 
a record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, etc. is kept ; spec, in U. S. navy ; oondnot- 
mark, a mark given for good, or formted for bad, 
conduct in schools, etc.; t oonduot-plpe, see 
Conduit-pipe. Also Conduof-itonet. 

Conduot, sb .^ : see next. 

Oondueky jpio,, a., and sb.* Also 5 oon- 
<Ute, 5-6 conduit, (6 oondokc, -duke), [ad. L. 
conduet-us hired, pa. ppic. of eonddclro to lead to- 
gether, etc., also to hire : see Conduob. In early 
use a. F. conduit pa. pple.] 
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OH. 

1. Hfied ! Me CoMsvas v. lo, Coamm a. 

nnanSToi T* jfi 

OM^ucic or hyiyd M aa^ workmen Ibr tba pany of glory, 

b. uaJj.in Comduft trust’, cf. B. eT 

eutt AfU. Lsth S* for ^ mina of iyuiMy . muj 
viin^ or OMMT I- M to .wUk Irinc., |Nf(br 

®' ►*.*••*• ^ MtrsMl 

(Somerset Ho.i, Euery conducte 

2 . pa, pple. Conducted. 

ri430 [tee i^***"™ >s. /s/r.l e 1489 CAXtoH .Shmisr e/ 

AytM xxlv. ^ BleeaedV: the iM bide that hatlm 
^uytta you hether. Shelton Qnix, iv, av. tl. tgo 
(Conduct by this bvely Damsel. ^ 

B. sb, A hired person, a hireling, 
tl. A hired workman or employd; (as it 
appears) in a bakehouse. Obs. 

A uMg Lib, Niger in HouseA. Ord. (1790) 60 T^ clerke 
takyth none othe at the countyng bourd as an offWer, but 
M a conduyte^ iSRS-fi CAur^. Acc. ia Brit. Afmo. 
XXXIV. 180 Payd vnto the ly Con^kee ffor heniest. sgafi 
Heetseh, Ord, (1790) That there eboold he encreased 
one conduite in the office of the bakehouse, sfiie Ibid. 330 
Bakehonae.— WilUamTyckenor, conducte; wages 4/ ixr. W. 
1^7 Hawabu Creem Rev. 19 (ReyeU BakeAouS}, Foure 
Conducts : Fee a oeAea Per diemt 
1 8 . A conduct priest ; a hired or salaried chap- 
lain ; esp, one engaged to read prayers in the 
chapel of a college, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Obs , : but see b. 

(In CaiM8. Univ. Ceslendesr the * Conduct * skill Rjxpears at 
King's ColL in 1859; in the Calendar of 1853 be >■ the 
* Chaplain*; at Trinity Coll, tbe name last appears in 1B19.] 
tPill 0 / Povey iSomtrmt Ho.), Euery prest being a 
conducte w‘ in the eatd churche. 1574 T. Cartwright Full 
Deelar. 149 One or more chaplaines and conductes are 
hired to rMe the seruice at the houres ampcMnted. 1576 
OaiNnAL Wks. (1843) x8x Item, You ahair inquire of tne 
doctrine and judgment of all. .vicars, petty canons, deacons 
conducts, singing-men, choristers. 1830 Br. Monk Life 
Bentley (1833) 1 . 9x8 Dr. Bentley chose a layman as one of 
the four Sacellani or Conducts, whose duty it is to read 
prayers daily in the College chapel [Trin. ColL Camh.j. 

b. Still used as the name of the chaplains at 
Eton College. 

igfis-fi? Foxb a. k M. rx684) III. 583 Who first being 
brought up in the School of Eaton, was aRerward Scholar, 
and then Conduct in the Kings Colledge at ^mbridge. 
*737 N. Walpole in Etonmna y. 80 Standing over against 
a Conduct to be catechised. 1885 W. L. C. ibid. L ax One 
of the chaplains or conducu of the college. 

Condmot (k^ndn-kt), V. Forms a. 5-6 oon- 
dU7t(e, -date, 6 -duit(6. $. 4-5 -dyte, 5 -dite, 
fi-dyth. y. 5-6 -duote, 6- oonduot. Pa. pple, 
-•d ; formerly Conduct ; see prec. 

[Of this, as of Conduct sb., two (or, at length, 
three) types have been in use; vir. conduyt-en, 
f. F. conduit, die (:— L. conduct-us, -a), pa, pple. 
of condui-re L. condiicirc (see Conduce) ; often 
phonetically reduced to condute, and to con- 
dite, condyle, condyth, cendeth ; but finally, in 15- 
i6th c., assimilated to the L. ppl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of these were so 
different, that tbev might be considered distinct 
words ; for the sake of the history they are here 
treated together. There are several other repre- 
sentatives of L. conductre, immediately, or through 
French, for which see Conduce tf.] 

I. To lead, guide. 

L tram. To with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one) ; to lead, escort, guide. 

«. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gt. 34 llie kyng and hys coinpanye 
. .folowed the hyrdc whyche conduyted them. «X533 Ld. 
Bbbnbrs Hnon xx. 5^ I ahall go with hym to ayde and to 
condute hym. 1579 Fenton iMuicciard, iii, They were at 
last Gonduited to Baia 

3. e 1400 Mavndbv. (Cott> viil (1830) 89 To condyte roe 
fro cytee to C3rtee. e 1430 Syr Gener. <Koxb.) 8631 He you 
condite, my swete fere, xgax FihHxa Wks. 315 Moyees 
and Aaron to gondyth that people thurgh the dcserte. 

7. 1490 Caxton Eneydes vt. 99 To brynge and conducte 
you in to some other place of surete. 1506 Pi(rr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531 1 134 The sterre . . conductyn^e and leadyng 
them to the Muyour. xSis Biblb Acts xvii. 15 They that 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Athens, vjeej Swift 
Gulliver in. ii. 184, As they conducted me up the stairs, 
18x6 J. WitBOM Cil^ of Plague 111. i. 357 Let us conduct 
him home. s88s Stanley few. CA. u^7> I. xuL 963, 1 
know not where we ahall find a better guide to conduct us. 
b. transf. Of a road ; To be the way, to * lead '. 
Mrdwin Angler im Wales 1 . 963 Tracea of paws . . 
in tonr different directions . . condnetM to the lairs of m 
many Uona. Ibid. II. 178 A narrow corridor, .conducted to 
another anti-cavern. i8si Lytton Alice u ix, The narrow 
sweep diat otnidMCted from the lodge to the house. 

2 . Jig. To guide or direct in a certain course of 
action ; to bring to a place, a particular condition 
or situation, a conclusion, etc. ; to lead, bring. 

a. i^s Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47 Yf he wille insteiy and 
rightfully oonduyte hym selfe, he m^ well brynge his herta 
to that. 14^ — Gobi. Leg. Inat y* may oonduyte 
ns to the lyf pemuuiahle, e 1550 Crokb Pt, cxUiL (Percy 
Soc.) B7 Lm thyne ears perceyue asy sate. .And yn thy 
iustioe me Conduia. 1557 Santm Primer Giv, Thy good 
spirite diall conduite me into the landc of rightfelnem. 


oovmmi 

y. t 0 bKl^AvI^,SeerriatdeisidMa^t)mnmAm 
token to th* kareer by exaniiilerbow to behave 

hy Cbifet and highly eonducied by the Itobt of Mr 1 

IfM tr. PeUidM Arne, Hiti, uStfi I- !• •• W 

orldjcnesa eoi^iieied to look on. im ymmiM X«M.xxxv£ 
>73 Cottsi^ the dtvations to which you limve OMducked. . 
yoOTfoyRiRMtter. ifiTd J. H. Nbwmah A/M. JA I. Ptofi 
ta Such a work, .may seem without OManiag, unieM h con- 
dom the reader to lome definite couehutiotis* 
b. absoi, 

ita BRoawiito Penweeltmt m. Wka 1 . tae A few PrliM 
prudplea whmh may oondiia to much, dim Jd^ CosM 
I>nu Gevt, il l (xfira) 88 The akni and benevoSm shown 
• .omdua to the beuef in a skilfel and bonevoleBt 
to- io train, guide (plants). Obs, rape. 

Mhn Caxton yksom 99 AU the fecow of vigooB and 
hyly condny^ comimi. 1784 HAaiina Obeerv, 
XI. 111. X03 Neither he aor any other traveUer. .Bpeakaof dm 
conducting vineo along the ■idea of their houses, 
n. To lead, command, direct, mansM. 

4 . To lead, command, act as commander of (an 
army, eta), 

« • ^M5oAfsr//M«78Thekyi|geC]arioo..hemdklcondiie 
n a bancr as white as anowe, ther-in a reads crotn. 

(MW C^ouenHo vbl, id.], ste SHAito. Leesr iv. 
lu 18 Haiten hia Musters, and conduct hia powrea. es 1714 
BuamcT Own Time (t8a3> 1 . 574 The town of AumtoridiiiB 
was for many years conducted ^ him os by n dictotor. 
1777 Roiixrtuoh Hin, Amer, a,\ Cortes himaelf con- 
ducted the third and smallest division, igeo D'Israxli 
CA or. /, III. viiL When Uml-H|gh*Adiiiinl he con- 
ducted the navy of England without glory. 

5 . a. Muss To direct (an orchestra, or a mnsical 
performance) ; see Conduotoh 5. Also absoi. 

t19v CcHtl, Mag, LXI. il 689 Haydn's new overture, oon- 
micted by himself. 1834 Eabl Mount Edoecumm Mhs, 
Remin. led. ^ 6 At Bath, .for many years he conducted the 
roncerts. Mptl, There was a perrormance of Dr. Parry’s 
Oratorio Judith ; the composer conducted. 

b. To lead, take the leading part is, preside 
over and direct (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

iSae in Life fas. Hesmilton iii. <18701 xjp He Conducted 
famiW worship. 1886 Cab. Hasasd Mem, 7 , L. Dimem vi. 
xxo, 1 have.. preached twice, conducted a third service this 
evening 

o. To act as conductor of (an omnibus, etc.). 

6. To direct, manage, carrv on (a transaction, 
pr^ess, business, institution, legal case, etc.). 

The notion of direction or leadership la often obscured or 
lost ; e. g. an inveatigation is conducted by all those who 
take part in it. 

163a Havwabd tr. Biondit liremena a8 The Admlrall 
(who had fore-thought of the manner of conducting this 
enterprise) liad . . furnished his companions with lavmtngs. 
>751 Labblyr Westm. Br. 108 The promoting, forwarding, 
and well conducting the Building ot Westminster Bridge. 
1758 S. Haywaid Serm. xvii. 5S8 To conduct every dr- 
cumstance so as to prevent the designs of Satan from takiim 
effect. s8o> Med, Jrul. V. 433 Conduciing the Vaedne 
Inoculation with spirit and perseverance throughout the 
navy. sSofi Ibid. XV. 845 The plan on which the generality 
of county hospitals, .are conducted. >833 Ht. Mabtimkau 
Maneh. Strike vii. Bo Conducting the correapondence and 

accounts, ' ‘ ' 

conductiM 1 

in Law Tin ^ ^ 

right of conducting his case ax he thinks 
fb. absoi, Obs, 
xirj Govt, Venice 144 This Office, .being a step to greater 
Preferment, if they know how to ConducL 
1 7 . To manage, treat, deal with (the features or 
various details of a work of art) ; to cany on, 
carry out (the work as a whole), esp, with reference 
to the skill or success with which this is doue. Obs. 

186a Evelyn ChaUegr. (1769) 46 His Armed Cavalier, .in 
which the brightness and lustre of the annour and horse ta 
iwly conducted, vns A. Gosdom Me^ei's Amphitk. 030 
'Die upper ornamentM Part so elegant, and well conducted. 
1776 Sir j. Hawkins Hist. Mus. V. 177 A point, or subject 
or a fugue, which the performer was to conduct at bis 
pleasure. 1796 Pkggb Anonym, <1809) 150 Mr. Dryden 
. V. ...» rrw Kue] 

Dx 

, , - , the 

workmanship is to be conducted. 

8. refl. To direct one s actions, comport oneself, 
behave oneself (in a sjTecified way). 

(Cf. F. St conduire used by Corneille, Cinna, 1699, ITiis 
use is not recorded by Johnson. 7 'odd, or Richardson.] 

1708-10 M. Hrnry Exp. Gen. xlii. 38 It is bad with a 
family, when children conduct themselves so ill, that their 
parents know not how to trust them. 1749 W. Mblmoth 
in Fiitosiome'e Lett. ft8ao> 1 . 13 With what a generoua 
tenderness did the British kero conduct himself. 1755 
Johnson Diet., Behave v. m., To act, to conduct one- 
self. [Not S.V. Conduct.) 18x5 Wblumoton 19 June in 
Gurw. Disp. XII. 483 The army never . . conducts its^ 
better. 1858 Pboudb Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iL 154 'The em- 
peror . . had hitherto conducted himself with the greatest 
address. >880 Ouida Moths 1 . 124 No Spimish or Italian 
heroine . . could conduct herself more audaciously, 
b. inlr, (for rejl.) Cf. to bebave, (U. S.) 

(Called by Bartlett ' an offeniuve barbarism, happily con- 
fined to New England'.) 

>754 Edwards P'reed. Will v. oj/ooim., I say not only 
doing but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearing to 
do, sitting still, keeping ailenc^ &c. are Instances of Per- 
sons' Conduct 1809 Kendall Trmv, 1 . v. 40 It hns an effect 
to render permanent the leaU of thoae who conduct well. 
1^ Sfasks Biog. IX. xL,3x6 J 4 r. Farquhar cenducted 


jxvoNS Money (1878) 168 'hie difficulties 
conducting the bullion traffic. >883 M. D, OsBALDiUTon 
wrex 90 Oct 410/9 To dejmve the suitor of the 

n 


with manly firmness, 

1. XXV. 401 The Fits . 
%rith perfect good faith. 


, «*S4 J-S.C AaiioiT Ar<iAsfemi(x855) 

1. XXV. 401 The Fitst CkNuul, on this occasion, conductw 
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OOVBVOTOB. 


IIL Tr> convey ; to be a channel for. 

9 . ta^ To convey from one place to another; to 
carry, transport. Ohs, b. To convey water, or 
other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 
of the channel. 

a. c^i4M PtUlad, 0H Hmh. ix. 17s Mak«.. pipes it [the 
vraterj to conduyt, 

fi. e 1450 Mtrlin xiiu 194 Theire iquyers were gon be* 
fore with the cariage . . and lete it be condited by men of 
tiie tutine con trey. 

7. 1535 Act vj Ifm. P 7 //, c. 3 Fisher men . . vse com* 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fyshe to. . Kyngntone. 1808 J. Webstkr Nat, Phil. 
115 'J'hey conducted water across hills and vallies. 1833 
Ht. M artinkau Brookf Farm v. 58 Air would be conducts 
into the recesses of the groves. 

0. Physics. Of a body ; To convev through its 
particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity) ; to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for. 

17M Dksaouurrs in Phil. Trans. XLI. 640 In order to 
conouct Electricity along any non*electrtc Body. 1770 
J. L. Winn ibid. LX. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening. i8m Brands Chtm. 1 . 68 GIaks is a nun- 
conductor when cmd, but conducts when red hot. 1830 
Herschkl Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 161 Those j^lished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. ii. 340 When these 
motions are communicated from particle to particle of the 
bo^ the heat is said to be condneted. 

IV. Obs. senses * Conduce. 
flO. To hire, engage for reward ; ■ Conduce a. 
Obs. [L. conducere!] 

1476' tjj^ [see Conduct ///. a. 1]. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 8 The Duke, .conducted and waged certeyne inenne 
of warre and shippes and . . sailed into England. 1555 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem.^ III. App. xlvii. 143 They are . . in some 
part of their depositions, .conducted, suboriiate, instructed. 

til. « Conduce 5. Obs. rare. 
s68s P. Hknry in Diaries d- Lett. Ii88a> 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in uoing. 

Conducted (Midp'kted), ppl. a. ff. Conduct 
V. + -ED 1.] J^d, managed, liehaved, etc. : S'^ e vh. 

164^ Crashaw Steps to Temple 34 My joy-condiicted 
feet. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I a 3 Conducted caloric. 
1836 Sir U Brodir Psychol. Inq. 1 . iv. 139 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 1875 Jbvons (1878) 

91 Well-conducted foreign mints. 

Oonduotibility (k^dvktlbi ltti). [f. next + 
-ITY : cf. mod. K. cmductibilUi^ 

1 . Capacity for conducting (heat, etc.) ; conduct- 
ivity. 

s8^ Grovr Corr. Phys. Forces (cd. 6) 4a A direction of 
greater conductibility [of heat]. ^ 1869 Mrs. Somrrvillk 
Molec. Sci. I. ii. 77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
droends on unequal conductibility in difierent directions. 

2 . Capacity of being conducted, rare. 

1847 Worcrstrr cites Whbatstone. fi86o Faraday 
Forces Nat. v. 143 For the purpose of shewing the conduct- 
ibility of this power througo some bodies. 

Oondnotible ^k^Indp-ktlb l , a. [mod. f. L. 
conduct- ppl. stem + -Bi.B : so in mod F.] 

1 . Capable of conducting (heal, electricity, etc.). 

ri86s Gorr in Circ, Sc.\. aaq/i Gutta-percha, wax, 

elastic moulds, .made^conductible by the battery process. 

2 . Capable of being conducted. 

1847 Worcester cites Wheatstone. 

Condnotility (kpndvkti liti). rare, [f, Con- 
Duor V., after ductility.] — CuNDUOiiviTT. 

1883 Romanes in Times 4 Dec. 10/6 By^ conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of di.sturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another. 1883 A. 
Barratt FhySi Metempiric 63 Malleability, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity. 


Oonductillg (k/fndv ktii)), t>bl. sb. [-inq V] 
The action of the verb Conduct ; leading, guid- 
ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

I$i7 in Lodge lllusir. Brit. Hist, (1791) I. ao For her 
conduitinge, and honorabill conveyaunce. 1531 Ki.yot (r'<7X'. 
I. xi, For the conductyrige and well ordring of hosics or 
armyes. 1793 Sm baton Edy stone L. i 60 Such a plan for 
the future conducting of this structure, as mieht . . have 
preserved it for a number of years. sBBi Atnenmum 26 
Mar. 437/3 With regard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
. . He IS a ch^ dorchestre of rare merit. 

Conduvtingy/V^. ['INO^.] That conducts : 
Bee the verb. 

1631 Lithgow Trav v. (x68a) 198 Our conducting Turks, 
1710 Norris Chr. Prud, L 7 '1 here is a conducting Rule, 
and a R^ulating Rule. 179^ Dutr. ^ Beg, Cavahy 
(1813) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. 

b. Physics. Having the power of conducting 
heat, etc. ; of or pertaining to conduction ; esp. 
U'led of conductors of electricity. 

1737 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 1^4 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv'd the Electricity. 1832 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 110 Its little capacity for neat, 
and ready conducting power. s 89 s Watson & Burbury 
Math. Th. Electr. 4> Magn. I. 93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
its inner surface. 


Conduction (k^drk/on). [ad. L. condHctidn- 
em, n. of action from condiicifre to conduct: see 
-TON. So mod. F. conduction from 13th c. 
(Littr^).] 


I. fl. Leading, guidance, conveyance (^that 
which leads, or is led); ■■Conduct sh. 1. 

1341 Act 33 Hen. F///, c 15 llis aaufe conduction, lead- 
ynge, and bringing of all saintuary menne. .to the fonuuiide 
citie of Westchester, tflos Carrw Comwati (1793) 154 b. 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding ima craggy 
path, tfige Hr. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) tsj litis lead- 
ing of G^’i Spirit must [not] be a.. momentary, transient 
conduction 1633 Ctoria * Narcissus I. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 

1 2 . Leadership, command, esp. military or naval 
{0/ the person commanding, or of the army, etc.| 
commanded); —Conduct 5. Obs. 

1351 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11 (Arb.) 138 The 
reule, govemaunce, and conduction of the whole armye. 
1377-87 Holinbheo Sc. Chron. (xZdS)l\. 221 English horse- 
men under the conduction 01 the lord William Evers. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. fVortd v. ii. f 588 Had they not sub- 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. as 64 U 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (1704) 374/9 Chosen .. 
as the Master is for the Conduction of his Ship. 

1 8 . The carrying on, management or direction 
(of an affair, etc.) ; — Conduct sb. 6 . Obs. 

1363 Act 8 Etis.^ c. 13. 8 I The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the Trinity-house, .chareed with the Conduction 
of the Queen's Majei^ty's Navy Royal. 1609 Tourneur 
Fun. Poem 314 The right conduction Of his aflaires. s^ 
Elfth 0/ Nov. Pref. 3 Under the conduction and direction 
of their tyrannic. ^ i&|i Catlin N. Amer, tnd. 11844) F Jdi* 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

1 4 . Aptitude iur leading, or for managing affairs ; 
generalsnip, management, skill ; — Conduct sb. 7. 

a 1377 Sir T. Smith Cofnmw. Eng (1633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 1580 North Plutarch 493 (R.) The 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man tn his 
time. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 100 So greate a worke 
..could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II. 6. The conducting of (liquid through a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
procesikes, e. g. the movement of sap in plants. 

x6x9 Brer r wood Lang. 4 - Belig. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Palladius, in their conduction of watem, require . . that, in 

f iioceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
bot of descending. _ 1881 Vines .SVic>ix‘ Bot. 684 The cau^e 
of withering is the interruption iii the conduction of water 
from below. 

6. Physics. The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve-force from particle to particle of a sub- 
stance. (The chief current sense.) 

18x4 W. C. Wrli.s E.SS. (1866)87 loosing more quickly 
its heat by conduction. x8^ Bain Senses If^t. 1. ti. ( xa 
(1864) 40 We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. x88x Maxwell Electr.^ Sf 
Magn. 1 , 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body, .to lie electrified by conduction. 

III. t 7 . Hiring. Obs. exc. in Pom. Law. 

SMB Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Tuecliyng the conductioun 
and fevng of the menstr.dlis. ss^oSc.Acts Jos. ^(1597) 
I III {heading Aiieiitis conduction of craftes-men. a 161B 
Raleigh in Gutch Colt. Cur. 1 . 73 The making of such a 
bargain [locatio] is called Conduction. 1645 Usbher Body 
Div. (1647} 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for the use of the thing. x88o Muikhbad tr. Instil. 
Gains iii. | X44 it is also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction wneii I h^ve given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return, 

Conduotitious (kpndi^kti jM), a. [f. L. con- 
ducltcius, f. conduct- f ppl. stem of conducSrCy in 
sense to * hire * : see -JT10U8.I Hired, employed 
for wages or reward ; open to hire, kept for hire. 

1607 lichol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 150 Auncient times 
. .allowed not a Conductltious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. x666 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed. a) a Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 1796 Aylippe Parerg. 190 Neither Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates ; but Persons entirely conductitious. 
and removeable at Pleasure.^ s8i8 Svd Smith Wks. (1867) 
1 . 241 Any of the conductitious penmen of govemmenL 
x 80 o Bp. Carlisle in Macm. Mag. Na 246. 478 Horses .. 
proprietary and conductitious. .in Cambridge. 

GondUGtive (k/?ndfi*kliv),a. [f. L. type ^con- 
duclTv uSt f. condttcl-, ppl. stem ; conductif, -ive 
occurs in F. of i fih c. ; see -iVE.] 

1 1 . Having the property of conducting or leading 
(///. and f^.). Obs. exc. as in 
x3b8 Paynbl Salemtf's Reg^im. O iv b, Wyne that is gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. hx^3 w. Cartwright 
Ordin. iii v, 1 feel n film come o’r mine eyes. . 1 must look 
out an animal conductive, 1 mean a do^ 1634 Charleton 
Physiologta 30 The existence of the Final ever attesting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause. 

+ 2 . ■‘•Conducive. Obs. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age <ed. 9^ 936 They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion of each other. 

8 . Physics. Having the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
energy (as heat, electricity, etc.). 

1840 WH EWELL Philos. Istduci. Sc. I. p. cxiii. Bodies are 
conductive ; and their property is conductivity. 1869 Mas. 
Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. i. 5 Copper is always enmluyed. , 
on account of its superior conductive power, sUx Arm- 
strong in Nature No. 619. 451 The conductive system of 
the nerves. 

Ooiidii*otlT«l7 iidv , by means of conduction. 

1870 R. M. Ferguson RUctr. 56 Charging by contact or 
conauctively as it is termed. 

ConductiTitjr (kpndvktrvlti). Physics, [f. 
Conductive + -itt ; cf* actvvUy^ nativity ^ etc.] 
Conductive quality; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, etc. ; c^, with reference to its degree- 


s8|7 Wkewell Hist. Induet, Se. (1857) II. sts Modified 
by the conductivity or conducting wwer. sMs Tyndall 
Heat ix. 937 Ihe melting disunoe furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the Mur. t88i Nature No. 69a 465 
Cmtalline media possessing different conductivities la 
different directions. 

Co'iidliet-llionej. [See Conduct sh.^ I.] 

1 . Hist, Money to pay for the expense of conduct- 
ing to the renciezvous at the coast each man fur- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King^s army ; 
also, an impost exacted under this head by Charles 1 . 
when governing without a Parliament* See also 
CoAT-lfONKT. 

xgxB indent, in Arch&oL XI. x6a Also the said soldiere, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of our sovereign Lord 
conduct-money, xges in W. H* Turner Select. Rec, Oj^ord 
43 Paid for xx sowdiars cunndy3t monay to dover. i^x 
Lambardr Eiren. tv. iv. (1588) 481 If any person hauing 
charge of men . . haue not paied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony. s6ao ymt. Ho. 
Comm. 11 . 50 To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. 1649 
Milton Eikon. i. (1851) 338 Such illegal actions .. as Com- 
pulsive Knighthoods, Cote, Conduct and Ship -mony. 
i86e Forster Gr. Remonstr, R95. 

2 . Money paid for the necebsary travelling expenses 
of seamen lor the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation. 

1701 Rwal Proclam. 8 Jan. in Land. Gaz. No. 3775A 
Conduct-Money, according to the Practice of the Navy, 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen. 1703 Nmlson tn 
Nicolas Disp. (1843) 1 . 303 To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captain Patrick Lynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct money from the places they 
respectively enter with me. 

8. Money paid to a witness for his travelling 
expenses to and from the plnce of trial. 

1864 in Wharton Lasv Lex. (ed. 3^ ; and in ordinary use. 

Conductor (k^drktdi). Forms: a. g oon- 
duyt(t)ouT, -ditour, 6 -duytor, -dulter* i 3 . 5-8 
-duot'ir, 6 7 -duotour, 6- -duotor. [Two types ; 
a. ME. conduitour^ a. OF. cosiduitor, -our, -eur:—L. 
conduclhr etn, sgent n. from condiicSrc to Conduct. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 


spelt conduictcur in 14- 15th c., and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form conducteur (14th c. 
in Litti^) after L. Hence, in Eng. also, d. con- 
ductor^ in conformity with the Latin.] 

I. A person, etc. tnat conducts, leads, guides, etc. 

1 . One who leads, guides, or escorts ; a leader, 
guide (/iV. and yf^.). 

1481 Caxton Godfrey <E. E. T. S.) li. [heading^ Faynyng 
to 00 a trowc conduytoiir and guyde. xgafi Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 71b, The sterre of grace as our chefe 
conductour and gouernour. a 1330 Everyman in Hazl. 
Dodel. 1 . 126 O ransomer and redeemer I Of all the world 
hope and conduyter. 163a Hayward tr. Bimdt's Eromena 
37 The conductorii-backe of the she-bluve. x6^ Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. 144 Pray do you go along with us, 1 will be your 
Conductor. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (X776» IV. 275 The 
eleplisni's conciuctor is usually mounted upon its neck. 
X836 DirKRNS . 9 ^. Bos, Visit to Newgate, Following our 
Conductor. . wc arrived at a small door. 

fb. One who biings or procures, a bringer. 
Obs. rare. o. One who introduces. 

x68t Crowns Hen. VI, iii, 37 Thou hast been conductor 
of my shame. s8oa Ann, Reg. 176 The persons intrusted 
to swear others, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were ternied conductors. 

t 2 . One who conveys or carries goods, a carrier. 

CSS30 Lo. Bernkrb Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814^ 63 They toke 
al the stuffe, and dyd betce and iltrete theym tliat were 
conductours therof. x6sa Malynbs Anc. Law-Merch. 148 
Goods and merchandises sent by land, .by the Conductors 
or Carriers to Venice, Frankford, or any other places. 

8. MU. * An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct dcp6ts or magazines from one 
place to another’ (Ciabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; see also quot. 
1778. 

x^ R. Elton Milit, Art (166B) 224 The Commissioner 
that hath the charge, .hath for his assistence 94 Conductors 
or more, according to the number of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed. x66x J. B. Brigf lustr. Exert. 
Cavalry 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draught Horses and Ammunition. 1743 Gentl. Mag. 940 
Artilleiy. Wounded, i Conductor, 9 Serjeants, x CorporaL 
X778 Milit. Diet., Conductors are assistants given lo the 
commissary of the stores, to receive or deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by turns, when in 
Garrison, and to look after the ammunition waggons when 
in the field. x8o8 Wellington 8 Aug. in Gurw. Disp. 
IV, 71 One cleric of stores who is also Paymaster, and five 
conductors of stores. 


b. By Royal Warrant of lith Jan., 1879, Con- 
ductors of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of * Warrant Officers ' ; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, much to the same way 
as a Subaltern Officer is. 

X879 Queen's Regulations, Duties of Costductors F 4 I 7 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
corps will supply the place of subaltern officers when re- 
quired, but tliey will not sit as members of Couru of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. 

II. A commander, director, manager. 

1 4 . A commander, leader ipsp, military or naval), 
Obs, See Conduct v. 4. 
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cf4$» AMim 39a A fooda oondkoiir that aaita light hf 
theise anvyc^ Caxton GM 1^. aoi/i Due and 
eondttjrtour ^ thQetJ^ euga BUmShttur^^ laS Man 
nf a^a..(X the whicha m cendueci» h ehialr nilartp 
^ kyng of fiyae* etc. tgsd Knim DMada go Lupua 
Olnnua the conductor of ona of tha ahippaa of Micueta. 
iggo Sia J. I^VTH Diar. Wtn^t 46 Arohaia on bomback 
under thar Capuinen or wnductoun. tdfg Daiciu Birth 
^ Htretiu iii. ta lephta ludga, and Conductor of the 
laraelitea tdM Sslobn Lwt Eng^ 1. licv. (1739) 138 They 
came In a warlike manner, under one conouctar, whom 
ijhwy ^ad a King. liSg Kirk Chat. Bold II. iv, iii. 400 
The conductor)! or commanden of compauiaa, racaivad 
their commiaaions from the duke. 

5 . One who conduct! or manag^es (a buiioeis, 
underuking, journal, etc.) ; see Conduct v. 6. 

1^94 W. Tirwhyt tr. BaiMoe’s Lett* a8 You precede in tha 
aiuiraii of Europe, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1789 Smollbtt Ci. Fmikom (1813) II. no Ona 
would have imagined he bad been conductor to Madam 
Cathenna from his cradle. 1790 Bbatson N€w, * MiL 
1 . 181 This glorious enterprise, does the conductors 
of It the ffreatest honour. 1799 yml 1 . 403 f Letter] 
To the Conductors of the Medical and Physical Journal, 
saft Miall JVoMCfiff/. HI. s No effort on the part of its 
conductors, will be wanting to render it an interesting 
journal. ^ i8j^ Tomunson Armgds Astrwt, 91 He sent a 
c^munication to the conductors of the Berlin Obsereatoiy. 

6. Mus. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of the music by motions of a iMton 
or of the hands. 

Now always distinguished from the Uader or player of 
the principal instrument (usually the drat violin) in an 
orchestra; the two functions were formerly not clearly 
differentiated. A historical account is given in Grove Viet, 
Mus. S.V. 

1784-s Ann. Re^ist*r 334 Conductor, Joah Bates, Esq. 
i8ao in Grove DuU Mus. s.v., The programmes of the 
Philharmonic Society (founded 1813) for the first seven 

years always end with . . ‘ Leader Mr. , Pianoforte Mr. 

’ . . With the second concert of i8eo (March ao) the 

announcement changes to ' l.eader, Mr. Spagnoletti ; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Cramer . 1814 Miss Mitpord yUlagt Ser. l 
(1863) *73 Our conductor (to borrow a musical term) is but a 
little farmer's second son. xUBPhilkarm. S0C. Pregramme 
(Grove), Conductor, Signor Costa. 

7 . The official who has cha^ of the passengers, 

collects fares, and generally directs the proceedings, 
on ail omnibus, tram-cai, or (in U. S.) railroad train 
( « F. tonducUur). guard on an English rail- 

way has similar but less comprehensive functions.) 

1837 P^^HHy Mag. 31 Mar. 117 He who hangs behind— 
who opens the door and receives the money . . is conductor 
or, in the vulgar tongue, cad. iggi Mayhisw Lomt Labour 
(1661 1 III. JJS5 (Hoppe) Tm a conductor now. but wouldn’t 
be long behind a 'bus, if it wasn’t from necessity.' £. 

With Railroad Accidents 90 Want of communication be- 
tween the conductor and the engine driver. 1873 S. Smith 
Romanes 0/ the Rail (N. Y.) 9 Nor will a prudent Con- 
ductor leave the depot without the final * all aboard s8te 
Frvrman in Longm. Mag, 1 . 00 'Conductor' for 'guard'. 
1889 Land. Gat. 30 Apr. 9381/1 (Tratmvay Bytdarvs) The 
conductor of each carriage shall enforce these Bye-laws 
and Regulations. 

IlL 8. One who hires ; a lessee, fanner, tenant. 
[Only as Latin.] 

169a Nkeuham tr. SeldoH*s Mars Cl. 67 To becom a hlrcr 
or Lonductor of the Sea. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Con- 
ductor (L.), a Tenant that Rents a House, or Land ; an 
Undertaker of Work for Hire. 1875 Foste Gaius 111. (ed. 9) 
493 It is the locator who pays the price and the conductor 
who TOrforms the service. s88o Muirhbad Gaius 538. 

I V . A thing that conducts, forms a channel, etc. 

9 . Anything that conducts, leads, or guides ; a 
channel by which water, etc. is conducted. 

17^ Morsb Amor, Geog, 1 . 166 This lake . . is supposed 
to be the source or conductor of one branch of the river 
Bourbon. 1840 yrttL R, Agric, Soc. 1 . 111. 347 The main 
conductors and large drains. iSga Seidel Organ 55 Some- 
times . . the upper-board contains a number of holes, from 
which tubes project into which the pipes are placed . called 
conductors. 18^ T. Holmes Syst, Surg. (ed. 3) IV. 1043 
A staff, .to act as a suide or conductor for the knife to 
enter the bladder. k8u Pall Mall G. 6 July 6/2 That the 
Congo will be the chief conductor of trade into the centre 
of Africa. 

b. A medium which transmits or convejrs any 
disease or other condition. 

1807 Mod, Jral. KVII. 109 This impurity of the air did 
not serve os a conductor of contagion. 1878 tr. Zumssods 
Cycl. Mod. XVI 1 . 96 The non-bleeder women in bleeder 
families are in fact the most frequent and most efficient 
'conductors' (Vieli, Grandidier) ol haemophilia. 
f 10 . Surg. An instrument formerly used in litho- 
tomy as a guide for the Introduction of the forceps 
into the bladder, a gorget. Obs, 

1706 in Philups (ed. Kersey). 1B47 South tr. Cholius 
Surg. 11 . 573 The gorget, conductor or dilator was then 
entered on the groove of the staff, the staff drawn back, 
and the neck of die bladder enhrged with the gorget. Ibid. 
11 . 379 The left hand grasped the male conductor and the 
nght^ carried the female, guided by the male, into the 

11 . Physics. A substance having the property of 
conducting or permitting the passage of heat, 
electricity, or other form of energy : see Cohdooi v. 
9 c. Hence good bad r., pum^onductor. 

W. Watson in Phil. Troms. XLlIl. 483 mto^ 1 call 
nm-oUetries or Conductors of Electricity thoeo Mies., 
■uch as wood, animals living or dead, Metals, etc. iTgt 
Franklin LHt. Wka. 1840 V. 060 The terms oloctrk por u 
and mm-oisetric should be laid aside as improper . . the 
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duetor, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric fiia 
Sir H. Daw Chom. Philos, fh Gasses are wotm conduciora 
[of heat] tkaa fluids, and fluids than solids. M73 Stkw- 
ART Consorv. Porco ill 61 Metal is a conductor, whUe glass 
is an insulator, or non-conductor, of electricity. 

18 . A device or arrangement (u. g. a wire, rod, or 
the like) for conducting electricity ; that jAit of a 
cable, etc., by which the electricity is conducted. 

1717 Desaoulibrs in PMi. Ti^oms. XLL 193, 1 call Con- 
ductors those strings, to one end of which the rubb'd Tube 
is applied, ibid. so6 If a long Non-otoetrieal String be 
fasten'd to an JUoetrieod por so^ and extended to a great 
distance , . all Bodies fasten'd at the End of it will become 
electrical.. This String we have called the Conductor ^ 
Elsctricity. Wvntbm Subtle Brains 333 The gutta* 

perefaa cowering, which formed the water-tight envelope to 
the wire, became so soft that it allowed the conductor to 

f et out ^ the centre. 1879 Prescott Sp. Tolopkont p. iii, 
n 1837, Stein heil discovered, .that the earth would serve as 
a conductor, thereby saving one wire In forming a circuit. 

b. The name of certain parts ot a frictional 
electric machine ; particularly, of a massive pecu- 
liar-shaped piece of brass, insulated and fixed to 
the stand, for collecting the electiicity ; often 
termed the prime conductor. 

STSx Franklin Expor. Eloctr. go, 1 have a laree prime 
conductor mode of several thin Meets of Fullers paste- 
board. 1880 Gordon Eloctr, 4^ Magn, (1883) 1 . 9 On turn, 
ing the handle [of the friction machine], the conductor 
becomes highly charged with positive electricity. s88a 
Waits Diet. Chom, 11 . 379^ On turning the cylinder, the 
glass acquires positive electricity, the cushion and the brass 
conductor attached to it negative electricity, and the posi. 
tive charge of the glass is transferred to the prime con. 
duetor. 

O. Short for lightning-conductor*, a pointed 
metallic rod iixed to the summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric electricity away 
into the earth (or sea) ; a lightning-rod. 

1770 J. L. Winn in Phil. Tram. LX. 188 An account of 
the appearance of Lightning on a Conductor. s8ss Bvkon 
Lot. to Mooro 33 Nov., 'Hie conductor (Franklin's) of my 
house was struck by a tnunderbfilt. 1B84 W. L. Carpeni rr 
Enorgv in Nat. 05 Care should be taken . . that their lower 
ends lead into damp around; the neglect of this .. will 
make the best-laid conductor {M-actically usele-ss. 

Conductorial (kpndvktd^’rial), a. noncc-tvd. 
[f. prec. ^ -(i]al : cL editorial. (Mcd.L. has con- 
duct 5 rius.)l Of or pertaining to a conductor. 

xSga Dickens Lott, ted a) I. 334 Keep ' Household 
Woras ' imaginative is the solemn and continual Coiiduc- 
torial Injunction. 

OondnotorsliiD (k^ndn'ktojjip). [f. Con- 
DuorroR + -SHIP.] The office or function of a con- 
ductor ; direction, directorship, 

1818 Blaekw. Mag, IlL ago Never was easier Conductor- 
ship. 1885 Athouaum No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical con- 
ductorship. 1888 Morn. Star 4 June The band of the 
ist Life (Juards. .under the conductorship of Mr. Waterson. 

Conduotory (k^ndi7kt6ri), a. [f. L. conduc- 
tori -us (used in ined.L.), f. conduetdr-em : see 'ORY] 
Having the property of conducting. 

1864 in Webster. 

Condnotnfls ^/Indf*ktris). [fcm. of Con- 
ductor: cf. F. coHducteresse (15th c.) : see -ebb.] 

1 . A female conductor, leader, or guide. 
i8a^ Ford SwCs Darting w. i, Be my conductress: I’ll 
fly this place in secret. 18^ Moore Epicur. x. *1839) 90, 1 
felt the pace of my conductress quicken. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expoct. viii. My young conductress locked the gate. 
Jig, 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv, Theology is the 
best conductress. W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, 

XXV 11 , 436 Can’t advance further than his conductrcbs 
Providence permits, 

f b. A female carrier. Obs. 

177a Town ^ Country Mag. 133 The conductress of the 
parcel, 

2 . A female manager or director, f Formerly, 
also, a woman who conducted the education and 
* brMing ’ of any one, a govemers. 

1760 Foote Mwor iii. i, The mistress . . professed the 
same principles with niy infamous conductress. 1771 
Smollett Itumph, CL II. 10 June, Let. iii. Your aunt is 
not the sole oonuuctress of this machine. 1801 Mar. Edge- 
worth MIU, Panacho (1833) 373 The baleful influence of 
lady Augusta's attendant and conductress. s86i tr. Htnn- 
holdt in Sat. Rev. x 8 May 5x3 , 1 receive letters from aspir- 
ing poets, .conductresses of benevolent institutions, 
t Oonduotrice. Obs, [a. F. conductricot or ad. 
L. conductrUem {;-trix\ fem. of conductor^ * prec, 
Fabvan VI. ccxviiL 338 Thanks vnto . . Saynt Mary, 
as tartherer and conductrice of this werke. 

tOondua*! COndye'fV'- Obs. Also 4-5 oondie, 
-duyo,oound7e,-dtta. [ad.OF c<mdui-re{j[ondi-re 
s— L. conducere to Conduct.] To conduct, guide. 

ciw R. Biumne x8b God vs ail condie 1 1340 Ayoub. xaa 
Huiche boly gost let and conduek* c 1340 Gaw 4 Gr. 
Knt, 1973 A seniaunt, to sett bym in be waye, & oonndue 
hym by be downea c im Pilgr. Lyf Momhado iv. xxii. 
(18^) 188 be grace, which ledde me and condyed me. Ibid, 
U3 She wolde leede me and conduye me to grace dieu. 

Gondulot(e, obs. f. CoNDuerr, Conduit. 
t CondnlnSM. Obs. Also -dtiymrae, 
-dyerease. [a. OF. conduiresse, •duyresse (from 
comiuiiresse or —Cohductbebs. 
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eo/MP Pilptr. Msmhotk fk giv; (sftM 1 am 
ladi and cendyeieise \v.n eODdulreisak ciMeiitaytt and 
onnstaUeste of olki stouras. ibid IW xxdg. spa Con* 

iSaStadt (kirndtti kp'iidlt), ib, Wprm: 4 

oondu^ eoiidid, kiinduA*, (//« 

oondWTRf oondtao), 4-^11 0Qiidjk« oondeili#, 4-^ 
oondlt, -dito, -dyta.oundito, «d7t(o, 5 oouadilet 
•duyto, ottndYth(6, 5*6 ooildiiyt(«i doadoti W, 
5-7 ooAduiot, 6 oonduto, owdltt, 

ounduita, ooundight, -dyte, ft**? oondutio, 8 
oundult, 6- oondttlt. [A [Mutlcular application 
of the word Conduct (OF. conduilt niea.L. 
ductus in same sense), formerly having all the three 
type-forms conduity condit {ciMdii)y conduct ; but, 
while in the other senses the Latin fom conduit 
has prevailed, in this the French form conduit if 
retained, and the pronunciation descends from the 
ME. form condit or cundU^ 

1 . An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquids; an aqueduct, a 
canal. (In Sc. In the form eundie commonly ap- 
plied to a covered drain, not a tile drain.) 

a. X340 Ayenb. px )>ise uif wytes byeb rm uif condwya 
1381 WvcLiK Ecctus. xxiv. 41 As water kundute [ijM cun- 
dll], c 1385 Chaucer L, G. IV. 853 /ixAr, As watsr. whanns 
the conduyte broken ys. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. il 
31 b, The Conduites runne, within continually. tSil 
CoRVAT Crudities 37 Conduits of lead, wherein the water 
shal be conueighed. 1704 Addison Italy (1793) si 5 Con- 
duits Pipes and Canals that were made to distribute the 
Waters. i 8 ka Act 53 Goo. III. c. 141 | 43 in O4/. 4 
Camb. Enaetm. isg A certain Conduit called Hobsen's 
Conduit. 1833 f^tll. /f, c. 46 1 116 The pipes or 

other conduits . . used tor the conveyance of gas. 1884 A. 
M*Kav Nisi. Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 974 Roads having side- 
drums and cross conduits. 1883 Pahkbs Procct. nygiono 
(ed. 6) 35 Open conduits are liable to be contaminaM by 
surface washings. 

B. 1380 WvcLir 3 Sam. ii. 34 l*he! camen to the hil of 
the water kundit. 1383 — i Kings xviii. 39 He beeldide 
vp an auter . . and he made a water cundid. REVISA 

(Rolls I. 331 A greet condyt(a^i»w</i/c/«iw] CS41M 
Maundkv. V. (18391 47 t^'^re is no water to di^nke, but git it 
come be condyt from Nyle [Roxb. vii. 24 in cundites fra 
the rmerl. r 1400 Rom. Roso 1414 Strcmis smale, that by 
devise Myrthe had done come through condise. t43a'ie 
tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. i8x Floode Danubius flowethe..Tn 
condeites vnder theerthe. 1:1450 /Vn/ninn/r in Wr.-Wtilcker 
733 ^40 Hie aguodnetus. a cundyih undyr the erthe. 1541 
Act 33 Hon. VfIJt c. 35 {hoadmg\ An ante concerning the 
conUites at Gloucester. tg/hj^Bristol IVUU txSBd) 340 To 
tlie yerely Repayringe of the Cundyte of the said parisne. 

149X Wriothrslev C^rvM. (1875) 3 Aconduict begun 

at ChriHt Churche. 1807 Norden Survoyors Dial, 85. 
1 see the Conducts are made of earthen pipes, which I 
like farre better then them of Leade. 184E Perkins Prof. 
Bk. i. 49 A Pipe in the land to convey the water to my 
manour in n Conduct. 

1 2 . A stiucture from which water is distributed 
or made to issue : a fountain. Obs. or arch. 

o. e 1430 Lvdg. Bochou 1. xlv. (1554) 30 a, Like a conduit 
gushed out the bloudc. 3480 Caxton Ckron, Eng. clxi. 
144 Oute of the conduyt of chepe ran wbyte wyn and rede, 
tSfih Grafton Chron. 11 . 438^rhey news buyldcd in the 
same place a fayre Conduyt, which at this day is called the 
Condiiyt in Cornehyll. s6ii Corvat Crudihos 334 In the 
middle of the Court there is an exceeding pleasant Con- 
duite that spowteth out water in three degrees one aboue 
another. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Pooiry HL xxvi. 154 
On the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels hod been refreshed. S87S Rossetti Poems. Danio 
at Corona xxviii, The conduits round the garden sing. 

pig. a 1845 Hevwood Port, by Land 4 Soa 1. i. See tou 
not these purple conduits run. Know you these wounds r 

B. Yo K400 Morto Arih, soz Clareti and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condetbes fulle curious alls of dene 
siluyre. <rx4eo Maundbv. xx. (1839) 317 pei that ben of 
houshold, drynken at the condyt. Lo. Berners 

Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 139 At the foiiie corners of this 
bedde there were foure condytes . . out of the wliiche there 
yssueU so sweet an odour and so delectable. 1356 Ckron, 
Gr. Friars ( Camden > 37 At the condyd in Graschestret, the 
condet in Corneile. .at the lyttyll condyd. .ronnynge wyne, 
rede claret and wythe. 

7 > ^nne Boloyds Coronation in Fumiv. Ballads 

fr, MSS. 1 . 393 At the conducts in Cornthill was ex- 
hibited a Pageaunte of the three Groces. 1^ Leland 
I tin. 11. 70 lliere is a Conduct in the Market Place, 
t b. V A laver or large basin. Obs. 

sgoe Willgfy. IPnr<f ) Somerset Ho.), My grete lavatory 
of laton called a Condyte. IS 9 * K. D. tr. Hypnorotomachta 
6 Great lauers, condites, and other infinite fragments of 
notable woorkmansliip. 

3 . transf. Any natural channel, canal, or passage ; 
fa. in the animal body {phs.')\ b. (19th cj in 
geological or geographical formations ; » Canal a, 
Channel 6 . 

a. Ayenb, so3 Zuo ket o stream of tyeares yeme be 
^ condut of be e^,eii. 1483 Caxton Do la Tour L iij b, 
Wyn taken outr mesure. .stoppelb the conduytes of the 
nose. 1581 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, s8a. For thys 
drincke mollifieth it [the bladder) openeth the condule. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxx. 544 It doth also stoppe the 
pores and conduites of the skinne. 1807 Walkinoton Opt. 
Class viii. (1664) too 'I'he Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veins. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hitt. (1869^ 1 . 1. i. 
369 The conduit that goes to the third stomach. 1830 R. 
Knox Bictards Anai. 88 The secretion of the fat . . » not 
performed in glands or in particular conduits. 1839 Mur- 
chison Silnr. Syst, 1. ix. 196 A SubtensBean conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcesiic matter was pio- 
traded to the surface. i 86 e Dana Man. Cool. 893 
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B> IS >3 Dovclab yEmeii xii. ix. tr The ttif twmtl . . 
Permit hu co)»k and breistit cuiulyt in hy. ij^ Maxcau. 
Gffvi. CattUt Shttp (1697) 34a In the condite of the teat. 

<y. 1536 liELLENUBN Scot. (i8ai) 1. p. xlv. [The Sea*] 
hiircheoii . . havand liot one conduct to purge ttiair warobe 
and ressave thair mcit. 157B Lytk Dodotut 1. xxxvii. 56 
The luyce . . openeth the conductee of the noee. k6^ 
Lovrlacb P0*m» 36 The eacred cunduicts of her Wombe. 

4 . Jtg, The channel or medium by which aiiy> 

(e. g. knowledge, inducnce, wealth, etc.) is 
conveyed ; Canal 7, Channul 8. 

a. 1540 C0VKRDA1.R Fruitf. Ltam i, llere are opened the 
conduite and well-pipes of life, the way of our health, 
a t6oe Hooker Kcci. Pol. vi. iv. | 15 Conduits of irremeili* 
able death to impenitent reueivers. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. iiL xi. 11695)390 Language being the great Conduit, 
whcrcliy Men convey. .Knowledge, from one to another. 
1737 Watercand Eucharist ago Sacraments are . . his ap- 
ptjinted Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 
nis Graces. 1S18 Haluam Mul. Ages (1B41) 1 . tii. 303 
These republica . . became the conduits through which the 
produce of the K.'ist Howed in. 1876 Morlkv J. De Maistrs 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through those usual conduits 
oi press and pulpits. 

y. 1651 Jkr. Taylob Citrus Dom. 53 The spirit, .run- 
ning still in the first diannels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
Moral State Eug. 18 The addresses of the people to their 
Sovereign . . being convey'd through him as a conduct. 

5 . Arch, t grn. A passage {obs.), b. spec, see 
quot. 1H7.S. 

ifiaaWoTTON Arckit. in Relig. iVo/tom (1673) 33 Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimnicn, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. C/H h- C. Purch 7. 1875 Gwict Archie. Gloss., 

Conduit iFr.), a long narrow w.'ilJed pusHage underground, 
for secret communication between dinerent apartments. 

te. The leading (of water) by a cimnncl. Ohs. 

VS55 Fardle Facious Pref. 10 Thei deriued into cities . . 
the pure freshe waters, .by couduicte of pipes and troughes. 
’i. Mus. A short conne(.ting passage, a codetta. 
^iSya H. C. Danistkr Music f 404 By a short poHsage— 
Conduit,, it [the Motivo] is again returned to. 1880 Ousb* 
LKY in Grove Diet. Mus, I. 568/1. (.See Copoijt.) 

8. Comb., as conduit cock^ -like^ -watcr^ adj. or 
adv.; conduit -head, a reservoir ; -i Conduit a. 
also Jig.\ t oonduit-water, spring water; con- 
duit-wiao adu. Also Conduit-pipe. 

1600 Hevwood ist Pt. Rdw. Tl't Wks. 1874 1 . to We’le 
take the tankards from the *oonduit-cocks To fill with 

n ras. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. iii, A fountayne . . 

oble sprynge, a ryall *condiwte hede. 1607 Dkk kee 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II, S44 Cfonduit-heads of treason. 

Sidney Arcatiia (163a) 141 Those saphir-coloured 
brookes Which *conduit*Hke with curious crookes. Sweet 
IKands make. Kayhold Byrt A Man^nde 1564) 68 

Holyoke sodden in *cunduite water. ijM P^r Jetitll-ho. 
II. aS A gla.sse of conduit water. i6si Coryat Crudities 
9 A little Chappell made *conduitwiBe. 

tGO'ndlliti V, Obs. rare. [f. Conduit j/^.] 
tram. a. To ponr^rM like a conduit or fountain; 
b. to transmit or convey as through a conduit. 

1301 TVouhl. Raigne K, John 11. (161 11 73 Myeics should 
conduit forth a sea of teares. 16^-77 Fei.tham Resolves 
1. ix. 13 His corruption . . is still Conduited to his undone 
Posterity. 

Conduit, -ulte, earlier form of Conduct ; bad 



Oonduit-pipe; Also 5-6 oondlte-, oundite-, 
5“7 oonduot-pipe. [f. Conduit sh. + Pipe.] 

1 . A pipe for the conveyance of water or other 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form. 

ri43o Lvixs. in Turner Dom. Arckit. III. 39 By arcliis 
stronge, his cours for to refiecte Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde. 1581 Marbbck Bk. of Notes xov The water 
was brought to this place by conduct pipes. 1399 Sir J. Davies 
in Farr. S. P. Eliz, (1845) I. 88 Water in conduit-pipcs can 
rise no higher I'han the well-head. 1716 Deraouliers in 
PhiL Trans. XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water. 
i8u-6 Playpaiii Na 4 . Phil . (1810) I. xto 07 conduit pipes 
and open canals. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. lao Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring. 

2 . fig. A channel or medium of conveyance. 

iS8z J. Bell HaddmCt Ansm. Osor. 481 llie old foun- 

taines, and conduyt ^ypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the ponish Philistines, a s6a8 Preston Serm. be/. His 
Majesty (1630) 35 The instruments and conduit-pipes of so 
great blessini^ xtyg PoSTi Gaiue 1. (ed. a) 67 In respect 
of debts whi^ he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
piM, but was liable in his own person. 

Conduka, obi. Sc. f. Conduct sh. 


t Condn'loata, v, Obs. ran-^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. candukdre lin Vulgate) to sweeten, f. con- 
dnlc^ts sweet.] irans. To sweeten. ( fig.) 

1369 Nbwton Cicero'e Olde Age 6 b, Such helpes to 
alleuiate and condulcate the asperitie and unpleasauntenes 
of their decrepite age. 

So t Condn’loato pa. ppU,^ sweetened. 

1369 Newton Cicerde Old AgeiB b, Al which faultes .. 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swetc. 

t CondU'Dghill, v. Ohs. nonce-wd, irans. To 
make like a dunghill. 

tdM B. Ditcollimmium 46 These dreeiy, direfull dayes 
oonaunghUI'd and uglified me into a darka dense lumpe. 

CondU'plicailltf Bot, [ad. L. condupH- 
ednt-em, pr. pple. of cmduplkdrtx see next.1 
* Doubling up ; as when the leaflets of a oampoand 
leaf rise up and apply themselves to each other'i 
faces'. {/Treas. Bot. 1866.) 
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Condll]^0»t« (k^diM'pUIcA), a. Boi, [ad. 
L. condufiicdt^uSf pa. pple. of conduplicdre^ f. rtvi- 
together -f duplicdre to double.] Mod. Diets, also 
have Oeada*i>lioatad. 

Doubled or folded together : said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora t6. 1845 Lindi.ey Sch. Bet. 
V. fiSsS) 6a Vernation condupiicate. z86i S. Thomson 
U ’ud FI. I. 35 Leaves doubled side by side, eondmpliceUe, 

t Oondu^plioate^ Obs.-^ [f. ppl. stem of 
L. condupltSf'e : see prec.] 

1613 Cocker AM, Condupiicate^ to double. 

Conduplication (k^adwiplik/i Jan), [ad. L. 
condvplicatihn^em^ n. of action firom cendupliedrt \ 
see above.] A doubling ; a repetition. 

fi^ PuTTENHAM Eng. Poetit 111. xix. (Arb.) ao9 That 
which the Greekes call symptocke, the Latines complexio, 
or conduplicatio.] 16x9 Donne Serm. cxlvi. V. 619 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingemination (merte 
morieturj in a Conduplication of deaths— he shall die and 
die twice over. 1644 Bulwbr Cktron. 59 When the voyce 
is reiterate by conduplication. sSfis J. Brown Ar/. in W. 
Knight Princ. Skairp (x8B8) 933 If the public were a vast 
conduplication of me there coula be no fear. 

t Condu*pIioive, a. Obs. rare~^. [improp. 
f. L. condupIicdre‘. perh. conduplicative wns meant.] 
1576 Baker Jewell ef Heattk 9a b. The eyght water ii 
named the cunduplicive or doubled, 
pondurango: see Cunduranoo. 
f Oondfcrdon. Ohs.‘-^ [L. condurdum.'] A 
plant : according to Lewis and Short, Saponaria 
V^accaria of Linnocus. 

i6a3 CocKERAM III, Condurdomt an hearbe which in 
August bcarcth a flower which cures the Kings euill. 

Condlirrita (k^d9T»it\ Min. [f. Condurmv 
4--1TR.] A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Conduirow mine, Cornwall. 

i8s 7 W. PiiiLurs in Pkil. Mag. Ser. ii. 11 . 387 The 
black mineral 1 propose to distinguish by the name of Con- 
dumte. ^ 1854 J. A. Phillihs Man. Metallurgy led. 2^ 333 
Condurrite is an arheniosiilphide uf copper of a greenish 
black or blue colour. 

t Co*lldllt« Obs Also 3 oundut, 4 oounduto. 
[a. OF. condutf conduit^ nom. conduis isotA.V,. 
conductus n sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar : see Godefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. conduit^ Con- 
duct.] A kind of song or carol. 

a xaso Owl ifr Nigkt. 483 And hure and hure to CrUtes 
masse, Wane riche and poore, more and lasse, Singeth 
condut ni^t and dat. c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. K nt. 1655 Mony 
abel songex, As coundutes of kryst*massa, A carolex newe. 
[18^ Grove’s Diet. Mus. 11 . 37 The Conductus^ a species 
of Siccular Song, in which the subject in the Tenor was 
original, and suggested the other parts, after the manner 
of uie Guida of a Canon.] 

OondutCe, -duyote, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 
obs. ff. Conduit, Conduct. 

Conduye : see Condub v. Ohs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. Conduotor. 
Oondy-, obs. spelling of Condi-. 

Condyd, -dytie, -ayth(e, obs (i. Conduit, 
Conduct ; erron. var. of Coned. 

Condyeresse, var. of Conduiresbe, Ohs, 
Condygne, -dynge, obs. ff. Condign a, 
Condyl: sec Condyle. 

A not, [{. h. condyi‘Us 
knuckle + -ar.] Pertaining to a condyle. 

sMQuain Anal. (ed. 8) I. 110 These are the condylar 
surfaces (of the Tibia], xl^ Bell GegsnbauePs Comp. 
A not. 454 The condylar portion of the cartiUge. 

Condyle (k^mdiL. Anal. Also oondyl. [prob. 
a. F. condyle (in Par6 i6th c.), ad. L. conayFus, 
a. Gr. Kovhvhos a knuckle. (The superfluous final 
e appears to be from French.)] 

1 1 , A blow given with the clenched fist. Ohs. 
1644 Bulwbr Ckirol. 180 The stroake inflicted with the 
Haim thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condyl. 

2 . A roundeil process at the end of a bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; esp. 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipi^ 
bone which articulate with the atlas {occipital con- 
dylet). 

1834 T. Johnson Party s Ckirmrr, Wks. ev The rootc of 
the mner condyle of the thigh. 1738 J. S. Le Dran’s Ohterv. 
Surg. (1771) 36 The Neck of the Condyll of the Jaw-bone. 
180a Palcy Nat. Tkeol. 197 ^tween the conciyla. 1^34 
Sir C. Bkll Hand 85 The radius . . has a depreasion with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the 
humerus, itra Hvxlby Pkytiei, vii. 170 The two convex 
occipital oondyles of the skiuL 
8. Applied to the ronnded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members of arthropoda. 
Condyloid (k^ndiloid), a. [ad. Or. *iror- 
8vAo«i^r (irov8vA4b8i)r in Hippocr.) knuckle-like. 
Cf. F. cindyUnde^ Resembling or formed like a 
condyle : pertaining to a condyle. 

CendyMd/eramitui : the foramina of the oodpital bone. 
Candy teid process : * the articttUting process of the lower 
Jaw, consisting of the coadyle and its neck ' (Syd. See. Lex,), 
tyai Monro Ansu. (ed. 3) 165 The Condyloid Proceiismi of 
thelkdput. dkjP Touo CyeL Amai, L 731/1 The anterior 


condyloid foramea. OwttN Sket. ^ Teeik (i8$3) 84 

The inner condyloid cavity of the tfliia. 

II GondyUKBUb (kpndil^'mi). In 7 -omo, 8 
-om. PI. -oxnata. PathoL [a. L. condyloma^ a. 
Gr. nwhbkwpa callous knob or lump, f. ahodvKm : 
see Condyle. (F. anufy/omo, occ. in eailier £iig. 
use.)] A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
^in, due to overgrowth of the papillm of the 
affected port, and of the epidermis covering them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mnoona 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Condylomata called also * syphilitic warts ' and * mucous 
patches * are known as ' secondary symptoms ' of syphilis. 

t6gi$ Blount Gloseogr.^ Cendilome^ a swelling or excres- 
cent flesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bomet’e 
Merc. Cempit, 1 16 Condylomata, so called from thehr like- 
ness to the Knuckles of a Man's fimri. 1708 Mottbux 
Rnheiais (1737) V. siB Wens or C^ndyloms. 1783 P. 
Micharlih in Med. Commun. 1 . 396 The ulcers and conaylo- 
mata in tlie fauces. t 9 fn Cohen Die, Tkreai 1x4 Ihese 
hypertrophied tonsils are sometimes the seat of condylo- 
mata. 1878 T. BavANT Praet. Surg. L Be When about the 
orifice of a mucous passage as a condyloma. 

CondylomatolUi (kYmdilpinfttds^ a, ff. L. 
stem of picc. + -ous.] Of the nature of a condyloma. 

>839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 714/a Profuse condylomatous 
growths. 1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 593. 

Condylope (kp ndilpup). Zooi. [a. F. condylope 
(Latreilie), ad. mod.L. e^ylopus.\ «ncxt. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. 11 . xiv. 17 IM* great 
group named by him [Latreilie] . . Condylopes. 1841 J. 
Duncan Moths 39 The articulated animals are here dralg- 
nated by the common name of CoiidylojMs. 

Condylopod (k^mdil^pfol). iool, [f. mod.L. 
condylopod-a, pi. of coftdylopus ( » Gr. novhvX&vovs, 
-oiroda knobhlooted).] A member of the class 
Condylopodat an eailier name for the Arthropoda. 
Also as adj. - Oondylo’podoRR a, 

1835 Owen Invertebr. An, (ed. 9) Gloss., Condylopods^ the 
articulate animals with jointed legs, as insecu, crabs, and 
spiders. 

II Condylun (kfndiliuara), Zool. [mod.L. 
(illiger\ 1. Gr. KuvbvXos (see Condyle) + ovpd tail, 
a name given from the knotty appearance of the 
tail in dried specimens.] Generic name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

fxSaa Sir J. Richardson Fauna Boretdi-Amer. I. 984.] 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 443/1 Coudylura^ Illiger's name for a 
genus of insectivorous mammifers. x86o W. S. Dallas 
Anim. Kingd. 76a In the genus Condylura .. the nose is 
surrounded by a number of small moveable cartilaginous 
filaments, which radiate somewhat in the form of a sur, and 
are doubtless employed as organs of touch. 

Condylure. rare. Anglicized form of prec. 
CondyBoend, obs. f. cTondkscend. 

Ooiidyt(e, -dyth, obs. ff. Conduct, Conduit. 
Cona (kpnn\ sh.^ Also 5 coone. 6-7 oon, 7 
coane. [a. F. chne or ad. L. edn-us cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. niov-ot pine-cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-top, etc ] 

I. The geometrical figure. 

1 . A solid figure or body, of which the base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening surface is in a straight line between 
the vertex and the circumference of the base. 

Called a right circular cone when the vertex is on the 
perpendicular to the^ centre of the base ; an oblique cone, 
when it lies without it. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid xi. xvi. 3x7 A cone is a solide or 
bodely figure which is made, when one of the sides of a 
rectangle triangle . . which contayne the right angle, abiding 
fixed, the trionj^le is moued about, Sia T. Brownb 

Pseud, Ey. V. IX. aA7 His face was radiant, imd dispersing 
beames like many homes and cones about his head. ^ 1681 
CoLViL Wk(gs Supplic. (175X) 19 The shape and fashion of 
his head, Was like a con, or pyramid. 1781 CowrsR Tabte- 
T, 53 Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone Wanting 
its proper base to stand upon. 1887 Hutton Course Medn, 
I. 358 Any cone is the third part of a cylinder, or of a 
prism, of equal base and altitude. 

b. In mod. Geom., a solid generated by a straight 
line which always passes through a taxed point 
called the vertex, and describes any fixed curve 
(not necessarily a circle). 

186s W. S. Alois Solid Geom. f 34. 1877 B. Willumsoh 
Tntegr. Calc. 993 The equation . . represents a cone such 
that the moment of inertia is the same for each of its edges. 
Such a cone is called an eguimomental cone of the body, 
o. A conical mass any substance. 

ZJ177 Dex ReiaL Spirits u (f6s9> 355 The next stream . . 
movetli from the 4 sides ward, and make 4 Tiiangles, or 
rather Cones, of water. 1674 Petty Disc. DupL Proportion 
xx3 Bullets commonly beat out a Cone or Wall, whoee 
Vertex is in the Bullets Entry, lyay Swift Gulliver ui. IL 
186 The servants cut our braod into cones, cylinders, ate. 
s8z3 Coleridge Remorse v, The life within one, It sinks 
nnd wavers like this cone of flame. 1874 Dawkins Ceeos 
Hunt. ii. 64 The shaft stands on a cone mdrlpstone. 
jig >64< Milton Ck. Gotti, vi. xeS^eir hierarchlas 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

2 . Of tics, a. Cong gf ruyt : a pencil of rays of 
light mverging from on illuminating point and fill- 
ing upon a fttrface. [j- F. ohm de lumihrg.'] 

1708 in PHtLLiffs. 1831 BRswBTxn Optics it 17 The ndnor 
reoeivea only. . a cone of rays . .whoM base is the riicular 
mirror. lOn Arnott Pnyeies II. (ed. eeoThe inm- 
merablc rays of light, issuing from any point nt c, towards 
nny surfnee in the situetion ah, are s^ to form n cone or 
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Mdl of dtvMKliw Hgte. %i roifnoit jUn^MlMi ill. f 

b. CfffU of fhttdo (ini Asir ,) : thecQOioill ihadow 
projected into raacc by a planet on tlto aide imed 
notB the Mm. [ct L* <om $tmhw (Lner.)]* 

IMj Miltow /*. L, IV. hod iMc aMuur’d with 

her shoddowlc Cotte Hair way up Hill tub vaat Sublunar 
Vault. iTda FaloqwbIi 5 A//fcv. 1. 141 Kuht'i jihadowy coo* 
reluctant meltt away.] ToMUNiOM Ara^t Aftron, 147 

The moon*e cone of thadc LocicvmiEAwv. Asirm* tot 
The ehape of the shadow Cof the moon) b in itct, that of 
a ooiie~-ltence the term ' cone of shadow.’ 

n. Applied to vaiiuns cone-ahaped obJecU. 

Sense 3 is the original in Greek, whence the geometrical 
sense was taken; it b. hi its £tig. history, ooite independ- 
ent of sense c, and peih. the souiue of 4 : the later eenses 
of thb group are pofudar or technical applicacions of z. 

3. The more or lent conical fruit of pines and fin ; 
a dry scaly multiple fruit, formed by hard per- 
sistent imbricated scales covering naked seeds ; a 
strobile. 

ig6o TuRNua Herbal 11. 87 a, TTinw . . hatha a lesee eon or 
nut or appall [than "’ceen]* Lytb Oodeea* VL Lxxxvii. 

770 The fruite of the Pine is called in Greke kwvm : in 
Latina. Cauf/e, and Hujr Pinea : in Englishe, a Cone, or 
Pine Apple. s 44 o PARUiMaou Tkent, Bet. X539 It [cedar] 
beareth cones that grow upright, like as the Firre doth. 
1664 EvBLVM. 9 yA/a xxi. The Kernels, and Nuts which may 
be gotten out of their Cones and Cl^gs. 1774 Gof.nsM. NaU 
Hiit. 1x776) V. flooThe larger feeds upon the cones of the 
pine.tree. ifisi Shbllby Ationaie xxxiii, A light spear 
topped with a cypress Qone. 1I63 C. A Johns Home JValks 
6 a 'I'he season when the cones of the Scotch fir split and 
discharge their seed. sSvg Bknnktt & Dvkb Sacks* Bef. 
453 In order not to introduce confusion into the definition 
of a flower, the whole of what b found on the axis, in 
other words, the whole cone, must be considered a single 
flower. 

4. A cocoon. ? Obs. 

1774 poLDSM. Nat. Hitt. (1776) VXII. 51 The cone on 
which it [the silkworm] spins, is formed for covering it . , in 
the aurelb state, itzi Uinolry Anim. Bieg. ted. 4) 1 . 44 
Some of them spin weiM or cones, in which they enclose 
themselves. 1873 Browning AV.-Ca^ rBo Though 

she have, .spun a cradle*cone through which sfie pricks Her 
passage, and proves peacock-butteray. 

5. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Contis^ 
or family Conidm^ of Gastropods ; also called 
cone-shell [F. cdm.’] 

1770 LtSTKR Conchol. icd. Huddesford) Index 31 Cone 
Shell, z Block Tiger Cone. .7 The Girdle or Bastard Cone 
Shell. 1854 Wc^dward Mollutca iii. ti8s6i 353 Since the 
iMriod of the English chalk-formation, there have been 
living . . Cones and Olives in the London Basin. i86e L. 
Kcbvr Elem. Conchol. 1 . 7 The inner spiral partitions of a 
Cone in an early stage of growth, are thick and solid, 

6 . A cone-shaped building enclosing a glass- 
furnace, tile-kiln, or the like. b. a conical archi- 
tectural structure. 

1791 Gentl. Mag. I.XI. ri. X054 A newly-flnished glass- 
house . . the cone being lao feet in height, suddenly fell. 
XB73 Rossetti Burden of Nineveh^ Since those thy tenioles, 
court and cone. Rose far in desert lil.sto^. sSra Ukx Hict. 
Arts II, 655 I'he crown.glass furnace, .b an omong square, 
built in the centre of a bnck cone 

7. A cone-shaped mountain -top or peak ; esp. 
a volcanic peak, formed by the aucnmulatiun of 
ejected material round the crater. 

Applied as a proper name to peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
C,ainH; e. g. Clayton Cone {Coloradoi, lA>ne Cone Udaho). 

1830 Lvkli. Princ. Geol. 1 . 337 The. .cones of siagle eru^ 
tion near Clermont in Auvergne. x8m CONVDKAKK & H. 
St. Paul(i^s) 11 . xxiiL 370 '1 ney would see on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of .Stromboli. i860 Tyndall 
Glae. I. iu 91 At a distance, was the grand cone of the 
Weisshorn. 

8 . Mech. Applied to various cone-shaped parts 
of apparatus. 

a. A cone-shaped drum, used for communicatii^ diflferent 
speeds to a lathe, etc. b. In SpmftinF. one or the taper 
cfrum.s in the head-stock of a mule, called the backing-off 
and drawiu^-up cones^ respectively, o. The vent-plug 
which Is .screwed into the barrel of a fire-arm, 

183a G. R., PoRTBR Porcelain 4' Gl, 49 When the strap 
takes its position on the largest pi^ of [the driving cone], it 
will apply to the smallest part of the driven cone, and the 
speed of the bthe will be at its maximum. The position of 
the strap upon the cone b regulated at pleasure by a winch. 
>b 35 Urr Philos. Afanuf. x6i When the wool has arrived 
by a spiral circulation near the base of the cone, it is 
deposited upon an endless apron. 1875 — Diet. Arts III. 
607 av. Pottery, The apex of the one cone corresponds to 
the base of the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it b made to traverse hortson- 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at plaasure. 

9. Meteorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a 
foul- weather-signal. 

1873 Chamb. Jrnl. cxxxiii. 8 A cone hoisted with the 
point upwards denotes an approaching wind veeriM round 
from the north-west by north to the south-east s8m Daify 
News 30 Dec. 3/6 ( The weathm^ The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and the north cone was hoisted 
in the north this afternoon. 

10. Phfs, One of the minute cone-shaped bodies 
which form, with the ' rods the badllaiy layer of 
the retina. 

J. Marshall Phjre* 1 . 540 The external la)*er . . eon- 
Msts or a stratum of evenly-dbposed, transparent, colourless, 
reds, .istormixed with other larger bodies, named cones. 
ifiM Macm. Mag. 131/1 That the layer of rods and eones 
n the part of the eye in which waves of ether are eonverted 
into seoaations of fight and colour hM long been known. 


H. Shoit for Coim*irsxAT. 

M W. Coisarr Ahhb/ AAAs (sUg) H. ifi It b tfb 
whlteeone that Mr. Bttdd sews, 
nx. Aoontedi Apbxor poittt, 

13. The oooleal top of a hebnet or ether head- 
piece. [So, Qr. L. rAsserJ 

s6e| B. JoMsoN foe. te BnSerh Whs. fed. RtMi-l pph 
A hat of delicate wool, whose kqp ended in a cons, piulwas 
thence called apex, eoeordlttc to that of Loemi. sen 
Binonam Xempkea 88 Leatbor head peecet. .hi the oldiM 
whereof arbetn a Cone reeemhRng the fbeme of a Tyara. 
1731 Gtovaa l ee m id o M tiL 304 A pmted casque O’er each 
grim visage rear’d iu inin cone- 1870 Bavaiir Afsewr 1 . iv. 
ia8 Me smote him on the helmet’s cone. 

1 13. The ajjex of the heart Ohs. 

s6sg Crooks Body of Man 363 Through the outward turw 
Im of the heart eueti to the Cone or point thereof, iflla 
Boylk Potvutn, Anim. h Solid Bod. v. 48 The motions <n 
the Cone, as they call it, or Muero of Uie Heart 01711 
Krn Hjfmnotheo Poet Wka 1701 HI. pz Down to the 
Cone 01 the Youth's open Hsait. 

1 14. transf. An apek or vertex, as of a cone or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Ohs. 

s6ii CoTOR., Ai^le, an angle, cone, or corner. 163$ 
Austin Medit. 57 It is the Top of this Triangle, the very 
Cone of this Pyramis. 01641 Sfelman Anc. C^d. Eng. 
(K.^, As . . each side of an arch descendeth alike from the 
coane or top point. 1711 F. Fullsr Med. Gynm. to I'he 
Blood-Vessels . .all terminate in a Cone. 


fb. Her. Each of the angular cUvisions of a 
shield formed by a number of lines {*.g. la) radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central point in which 
these meet ; any point Ce. g. at the centre of the 
base, where simitar angular divisions meet). Ohs. 
(App. the earliest use in English.) 

1^ Bk. St. Albans, Her. E iv b, The lawist corner or the 
coone of tharmys that is to say the lawyst poynt of the 
shelde . . In all armys cotitrari conyt all the conys . . mete 
to gedyr conally in the middis of the shelde. ihid. Eva, 
All the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at oon ooone, 
that is to uy at the myddyst poyntt of the shelde. Ibid. 
Kvb, Now folowyth of certati armys in the wich ii). ptlis 
mete to gedyr in oon coone. 


IV. 16. attrib. and Comb., as cone-hearing, 
-hilled, -like, -shaped adjs. ; oone-bit, a conical 
boring-bit ; oone-oompassea, a pair of compasses 
with a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
oone-flower, a name for the genus Ktedbcckia ; 
purple cone-flower, the genus Rchinacea \ cone- 
gamba, an organ-stop with conical pipes ; OOBO- 
gear, a method of transmitting motion, by means 
of two cones rolling together ; oone-granule, a 
corpuscle connected with a cone of the retina; 
oone-head, a garden name for Slrobilanthes ; 
oona-in-oona, a peculiar geological structure, pre- 
senting the appearance of a number of cones one 
packed inside another ; oone-Jolnt, a strong pipe- 
joint, tapering from the centre to the two ends each 
of which is inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
oone-noaa, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Conorhinus\ f cone-nut » OoKR 3 ; hence 
t cotie-mU-bearing adj. ; oone-plate (see quot) ; 
oone-puUey, a pulley shaped like a truncat^ 
cone, or one consisting of sheaves of different 
diameters, for imparting different speeds to a lathe, 
etc. ; oone-aeat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the * cone ’ in fire-arms ; oone-aheU Coke 5 ; 
oono tree, a coniferous tree, a conifer ; cone- 
valve, a hollow valve with a conical face ; oone- 


wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated cone, for 
transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 
another wheel. Also Cone- wheat. Cones. 

1859 W. S. CoLRMAN Woodlands 37 There are several 
other *cone-bearing trees. s88s Proc. Berw. Not. Club 
IX. $49 I'he cone-bearing Araucaria. tSgy Gray Bot. 
North, if. S. 9x4 EchinsKea, ^Purple Cone-flower. 1879 
C. PiCKKRiNC. CkroH. Htst. Plants 941 Rudbeekim laciniata 
of North-east America, A *cone flower. s8Bs C. A. Ed- 
wards Organs 133 Messrs. Hill and Son have a stop., 
named the ’ *Cone Gamba *, which they frequently use in 
their organs. 1665 J. Wsbb Stone-Heng (zyas* eo6 A ^Cone- 
like Heap of Pibble StonwL 1960 TuaNXR Herbal il aBa, 
The bunghea [of the larch) are leaae then any other kynde 
*conenutx»eryQg tre hath. 1870 W bale DicU f erms, *Cono. 
plate, a atrong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, to form a support for the 
end of a shaft which it is required to bore. iSgi Maynb 
Rkid Scalp Hunt, i. Here a ^cone-shaped peak soars up. 
ii66 Gsa Eltot F . Holt a Its . . cone-shajped yew-tree 
arbour. i6« W. Colrs .^dlawz in Eden v. Or all the *Gone 
trees this omy [larch] is found without leaves in the winter. 


t Ooaet fh:b Obs. Also fi oo«ne. [see Cove 
v.^l A fissure, cleft, chink. 

1914 [see Coanb]. 1639 T. Di Gray Cofnpi. Horeem. 35s 
This also is very sovei^ne for Cones, Cracks, and Chops 
in the beeles of the horse. 

Oim vkdan), v.i [f. the ib.] 

1. trans. To shape like a cone or segment of a 
cone. See Coned ppi. a, a. 

2. inlr. To bear cooes, as a fir-tree. 

s888 SooMeh Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spnioe firs had coimd 

Ohs. cut dial. ^Goes with Comb 
both belngderivs., of soroekmd, of OE. einan,tdn, 
cinen to crack, burst open : see CBiiri, CftAWir.] 


b. MIM, ToS^ _ 

sdisIL BoDc/MteML WUMcfi 
' tie ytaw > 


solum), sfei 0 . Sambw 
fire m upper Earth am 

u Myoe exkafd. 1798 F 
’ sptttwlthlrt 



MegBoac 
Cm#, to 

wtMewlim dOmt'mnfXo* 

tee Con] ; 

OoatA «. 

fl. JSnw*. THKTOg«i«Mx wpoi&t; tucSMlL. 

footmioMiyt 

Eva, And theys aoura ha csIob cootnri epiB^ 
cause, for an the cofottrls of theys arnys neeto to 
oon ooooe . . For euery body tdongdliljs inoUro of 
then of bredeaad neamlyeonyt. iilfi Fsaiia Sim* 
aza Our pld Heiulds did <M it contrary aondw Meapse, 
that all the cullbts of the ames do moot toi<IRtor at too 
middle point of the shtold Only which thii^ ciUeid the Conew' 
2 . Shaped like a cone or segment of e cone# 
tBf$ Tavurroa Grofo/hSteam Sag. 173 ’Thoooaed *ttolMi* 
of tne wheel [if cars). 

8. Furnished with or having cenes. 

1II9 Bazaar jp Mar. lere/z Bicycle. .non slippiaf I 
and coned pedala. MoeLButyeU Frk€LiH,Vmhatt 
bearing. 

Conees, obs. pi. of Cokit. 

Coaoino, oonelgm : ree Cokixke, -lev- 
OoMltt (kdb'nlH). [fi Coke 4 - dim. snffiif 
-LET.] A little or tiny cone. 

1848 Dana Zoeph. (1848) 069 Coralhim with the ooneleti 
crowded. 

tOonely, adv, Ohs. In 5 oonallT, ooonly. 
[? f. Cone /A' + -ly. 1 Cone-wise ; aplcally ; 
(^meeting) in one apical point. 

1486 Dk. St. Albans, Her. Btvb, In aH armys contraii 
conyt all the conye. .mete to gedyr conally in the middis of 
the shelde. Ib^ Evb, Armys in the wtdi the colowtio 
mete to gedyr in the myddist poynt ooonly. 

Co&enoliyiM (kpnuc‘BkiiD&). Bot. [f. Gr. 
ewp-or cone -H an infiuion.] The tiisae of 

the hairs of plants consisting of conical cells. 

z866 in 7'reas. Bot. 

IlConepatl (kdb-nfpatT). Also oonepate. 
[Native Mexican name : lit. * little fox * ; C conoH^ 
in comp, cone^ * child *, prefixed to names of animali 
«= < young, little ’ + epdtl fox. (Simeon,)] An 
American skunk (genus Compdtm, J. E. Grayi 
1837 ). 

(iSss Hbrhahdex Hist. Plaat Anim. A Min. Mexico jja 
Alterum [gennsi yaquiepatl etton vocotum . . altornm verci 
conepatl sou vulpecula pueiilis.] 17714 Ooldsm. Nai. Hiet. 
(186a) I. iv. in. 491 Two varieties more of this animal [the 
skunk], which Mr. BuflTon calls the conepate and tbeionlle., 
s8za Smrllir & Wood tr. Btffodt Nat. Hitt. IX. exe The 
third Hernandes calls conepoH which name we shall preeervu. 
CoasK (kJanz). Name given by bakers to a fine 
white flour, used by them for * dusting ' their loaves 
and troughs. 

1861 Load. Rert. t6 Aug. 141 A species of flour called 
’cones’, used for 'dusting/ the dough. 1878 A H. Has- 
sall Pood 333 Cones flour is rarely to be obtained genuine.' 
i8Be A. W. Bltth Poods 168 Many bakers use for the latter 
fthe crumb] a flour technically called *conee’, which is 
strongly alumed, and prepared from a fine ipedes of wheat 
grown in the south of Europe, mixed with nee. 

ConOB, obs. pi. of COKVY. 

CoUMine (knne'soin). [f. Conossi - 1 - -iW.] A 
bitter base from the bark of Wrightia anHdysmle 
ierica {Conessi cortex). Also called Wrightino. 
Conestablo, obs. f. Constabue. 
COA 8 -wb#fot. [f- CoKi A bearded variety 
of wheat (so called, according to Lowe (Bract, 
Agric. 334 ) from the conical form of the spike). 
Also com simply, and cones. 

Plot Osfordsh. zsa The long Cone Wheat, which 
yet u the best « any, to be sown in rank day Land. 
wiNTKn. 5 yi/. Hush. 137 Sowed with cone or hard wheat. , 

Compl. Parmer (ed. 9) 1 , Cone-wheat, a species of wheat, 
some of the ears of which have awns, and others none. 1884 
Upton-on-Seoem Clots.. Comes, or Con ew ho mt , Bearded 
wheat. 1887 JCenHth Gloss,, Conewheai. 

Conex, variant of Coknbx, Ohs. 

CrOngy* variant spelling of CovT, q. v. 

OoalihD (k^fiR‘b\ sh. Colloquial diortenlng of 
Confabulation ; a talk together ; familiar talk. 

1701 Dial. Marphorio A Pasgnm 8 111 . . enter into a 
Confab with you. 1763 T. jEnmatON Corr. Wks. 1899 1 . 
189 The whole confab I will tell you, word for word. 178# 
Wolcott Snip, for Painters Wks. xBia 11 . 158 In dose 
Confab the gentfeman is seen, Hickkns Lett. III. 4 Wa 

must have a confab about thia i 88 i J. Payw Myst, Mire 
bridge 11 . iv, I saw Lady Joddrell in dose confkb witk you. 
Coaflh'bf V. eolloq. Shortening of Cokfabu^* 

hATR. 


iHTKz^st. Hush. 137 Sowed with cone or hard wheat. 

T. Par ' ... . 


1778 Mao. D’Arblav Dia^ Nov., Mra fhiala and I were 
dzwng, and as usual mfobbing. 1709 Ibid. 18 Juui^ You 
and Mr. Erskine confabbing so loviagiy. 

t Oonfc'bl*, V. Oht. rar,. [ad. F. .M^thder 
or L emMuUri.] ^ComABVun 
e 1490 Miremr Saluaeiotm mot Thay w\ 

and imure toe leiM M filUim flSSalMly c 


Thay wHIe be dhastiy 
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CONFABUI^AB. 


• 796 


ooNnoxioir. 


Ooilfk'bltlart a* med.I^ confUMUr-U 
converMnt (with any one), f. the elesienti of cm- 
fabuld~ri\ lee Confabulatb and -abI.] Of or 
pertaining to confabnlation ; conversational. 
a, 18416 (?. cited by Wokcsstek ; in mod. Dicta. 
Conlablllate Cl^/hbe*bidfl/'t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. cm/dduldri, f. ran- together to 

talk, chat, f* fdbula a tale : see Fablb.j intr. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

• 1613 R. C. Taile A iph, («d. 3), to talke to- 

gether. idgS H. Moan RntAut. Ttt\ (i'7ia> 39 Thia body 
and the Sura confabulating CMther, the Mind it informed 
of things to come, tm HiiJ, Littgrmria 111 . 7a Moaea 
and £ 1 m were at the Tranafiguration, and did confabulate 
with Jeaua. 1^ Cowpbb JPauring Tima e, 1 shall not aak 

i ean Jacqnea Kouaaeau If birds confabulate or no. 1859 
F. BuaroN Canir, A/r, in JmL Gaog. Sac. XXIX. 419 
The women, .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
1873 BaowwKG RadCatt, Nt.^cap 948 They did not cluster 
on the tree-tops, .caw and confabulate For nothing. 

. Oonlkblllation (k/nfebidflFi-Jon). Also 5-6 
*aoiozi. fad. L. conj&lmlStidn^em^ n. of action 
from cmfdbuldri : see prec. So in Fr.] Talking 
together ; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

ci4go tr. T. d Kampit 133 pi consolaciona are not as 
mannes talkinges or confabuladona SSS4 More Gadly 
Madit. Wka 1417/1 To abstaine from vaine confabulacions. 
s6ai Burton Anat. Mel, 11. ii. vi. i. (1651) 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times, idss Pagitt 
ChriatiaHagr, ai. I7a7 A. Hamilton New Acc. R. Ind. 
11 . xxxiii. s6 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holding a 
long Confabulation. s8oi M Aa Edgeworth Mdlla. Panacha 
(183a) 333 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his groom. ^ 187* Black Adv. Pkaaten xvi, When they went 
off tor a private confabulation at night 
b. humortntslv, A conferenee. 

1849 Whitehall Ivi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
whi^ was followed by the whole confabulation. 
Coilfll‘blllatar« [*• late L. confdbuldtor^ n. 
of action from confaluldrix see Confabulate, 
and ‘OA. So mod.F. emfabukUeur^ One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

165s Charleton Ephat. 4r Cimm. Mairana 11. ft668) 34 
These Divine Confahulators . . divine each others wishes. 
1639 H. More immart. Saul (i66a) aai To animate their 
Confahulators to a more secure converse. 18,, Lytton is 
quoted by Ogilvie. 

Confbbxilatozy (k/nfse‘bifn&t 9 :ri\ a. [on L. 
type *confdbuldtdri-uSt f. eonfdbuldtdr-em \ see 
prec. and -ort.] Pertaining to or marked by cun- 
iabulation or familiar talk ; colloouial. 

1831 Webvrx Ane^ Fun, Man, aaS, I nnde this confabula- 
torie Epitaph. s8^ Blackw, Mag, XXVI. 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discourse between tlie men. 1848 Jbid, 
LXIV. 490 To indulge in a confabulatory critique. 

tConfainiliar, a. Obs, rare-'^. [ad. med.L. 
con/ami/idr^ts : see CoN- and Fauiliab.] Of the 
same family ; having a family likeness. 

i66b Glanvill Lujc Oriani. x. (168a) 60 Some of them 
were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Oonfbnon, ohs. f. Gonfanon, -falon. 
t Coxifbirift*tiO]I* Obs, rare, [f. L. cm-’^ 
fdridri to speak : see -ATiON.l Speaking together, 
conversation, interepnrse. [Cf. Confaureation a.] 
i6ga Gaule Magastram. 90 Shall we attend to the prm- 
fation of irrationals and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
satisfied with the coni'ariation of reasonable men T Ibid. 35 
What? he that hath..confariatioii with a petty Maisterellt 

CoxifkxTeftte (k^nrseTiVU), a, [ad. L. con- 
farredt-uSj pa. pple. of confarredn : see below.] 
Solemnized by confarreation. 

i88e Muirkbad tr. Instit. Gaiua 500 Flaminaa tnajaraa 
required to be Issue of a confarreate marriage. 

tCoafkTvaated, <!<• Obs. 

t6g6 Blount Glasaagr.^ Can/urraaiad^ married with that 
ceremoiw. Hence in some later Diets. 

Confura&tioxi (kjUnfBeTfi^i'Jan). J^<m. Antiq, 
Also 7 oonfarration, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -forria- 
tion. [ad. L. confarredtidn-cm^ n. of action from 
confarred-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, f. con- -^farre-us of spelt, com, or grain, 
farreum a spelt-cake, t far^/arr-is grain, siielt, 
whence farredtus,farredtio.’] 

1. The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of s|'>elt. 

sttS Grrnbwky Tacitui Ann, iv. v. (i6a9> 04 The vm of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of wnute, either 
not vsed, or only of a few. s6oi Holland Pliny (1634^ 1 . 
350 There was nothing reputed more religious than the 
bond of Confarration, in knitting vp of manages. 1898 J. 
Robinson Eudaxa v. 35 The confarreation. .was, because of 
its incongruity, but short-lived. i86b Mbrivalb Ram, Em/, 
(1865) Vil. IxiL 38a Vulcan had not taken his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation. 
fb. A wedding, marriage. Obs, 
ri8M Howell Laii, iv, U650) no Wishing you all oon- 
lugalTjoy and a happy confarreation, I rest your affectionat 
Cousin, J. H. Ibid, v. 261 Wishing you . . if ycu have her, 
a h^my conferreation. 

2. ? Alliance, affinity. [? for CoNFARiATioir.] 

Bp. Mountagu App. Cmar i. 19, I embraoa his 
opinions; let his person or private ends.. alone: 1 nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. Ibid, iv. 134 


With whom if yen have any commerce, intercourse, or con- 
fairwariotti look unto iL 

tCoilfluMl»*tiOB. Oft. run. [£ L. to- 
pthtr -t/asaa band, bandage: see «ation.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

1788 tr. ^dambaafs IViad. Angala iii. § aoy They are 
successive CompositiMS, or CoofinMnations and Congloba- 
lions from simple Things. 

tOOBRUMiiesla'tloa. Obs. ran. [{.L.eM- 
together -t- fascieul-tu imaM bundle.] ^ jnec. 

1788 tr. Swadanbarg^a iVisd, Angala 111. 9 xpsThe Forma- 
tion of them, .by Confasciculations or Conglobaliona 
Ooxififr*tal, a. rare, [ad. L. cmfdt&l-is (Cicero\ 
f. con- ■¥ /alum fate : see Fatal.] Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate. 

288S Hanley Niat. Philaa, (170s) 335 It is no less deter- 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. 1898 Ox/ard Esa, 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were * confaul *• 

Coiilk-ted,/^/.«. If. Con- together if Fated ; 
cf. prec.] Fated together with (something else). 

17W-74 Tucker Lt, NaU, (185a) 1 . xxvi. ft 51. 5B6 Chry. 
sippus insists, in Tully Dt Fatia cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a phwician. 

Confeather, var. of Confeder, Obs, 
t Ooilfa*Ctf ppl. CL Obs. Also 6 -flot. [ad. L. 
con/ect-uSf pa. pple. of cm/clrc : sec Confbct v.] 

1 . Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
cf. Confection sb. a, Conficibnt.) 

140s Pal. Paama (Rolls) II. 108 Thei seie breed is turned 
into fleish, and wyne into blood. . It woIe not be confect but 
oonli of a preest, that lawfulli is ordeyned. 

2 . Made up by combination of ingredients; 
compounded; mixed. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Da P, R, xix. lx. (1495) B97 Oximell 
is callyd soure hony, for the matere therof is confecte of hony 
and of vyneygre. e 2410 Pailad, an Husb. 1. 797 Kepe this 
confect meddissyng Until the time of . . spryngyng. c 1430 
Lvdg. Bockat III. IX. (1554) 8a Confect with spices. 29^ 
Udall, etc. Eraum, Par.^Praf, ta Luka 10 It is confect of 
no mo than one simple. 2967 M AFLET Gr. Foraat Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. s88a K. 
Mathew Unt, Alck, ft 89. 236 Take a long neckt Jugg. .put 
in thy Amber confect therein, 
d. Made into a confection ; preserved. 

2998 Wards tr. Alaxit' Sacr. (2568) 4a a. The seede of 
citrons confict in sugre. 

4 . * Made up counterfeit, 
f 1890 B. E. Did. Cant. Craw, Can/ad^ Counterfeit. 
Oonfaot (kp‘nfekt\ rA Also 7 oomfeot. [ad. 
med.U confectumy eon/ecta^ subst. uses of the j>a. 
pple.: sec prec. ana Comfit. Cf, It. cmjetto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger. confect^ A sweetmeat made 
of fruit, seed, etc., preserved fn sugar ; a comfit. 

25B7 Fleming Cantn. Halinshad III. 23S5/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificial! kind of 
snow. 2814 OvERBURY Char. ix. Amarist^ Muske com- 
fects. 268a H. Stubbe Ind, Nadar iiL 34 CBcao. .roasted, 
and made into Confects, sysa tr. Pomera Hist. Drugs 1. a 
Use it like CarawRy-seeds for Confects and Sugar-^ums. 
2787-92 Chambbhb CyeL s.v, Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalades, jellies, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-plums. 
2889 A. C. Doyle Micath Clnflta 1 9 She made salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and persico. 

Confect (k/ftifekt), V Also 6 -flot. [f. L. 
confect- ppl. stem of confic^ire to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, etc., f. con- + facHre to 
do, make, put.] trans, 

fl. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients^ 
Raynold Byrth Mankynda 69 Confict them together 
with wine and make pilles of them 2547 Boordb B^ev, 
Haalth Civb, Confecte or compounde ai toj^ether. 2602 
Holland Pliny (1634) II. 25a Vnwholsome it is to mix, 
season, and confect therewith some other wine. 2820 Bar- 
rough Math. Pkysick i. xxxi. (1639) 5 ^ bet all these be 
beaten into powder and searced, and confeLt that powder 
with clarified honie. 


1 2. To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients ; to compound. Obs, 

2979 Turbbrv. Fakanria 357 Confect the unguent of 
Capons grease, oyle of roses, oyle of violets, etc. ^ 2980 
Babington Exp. Lard a Prayer (1596) 90 The Phisitions 
prescription confected by the Apothecary. s8ao Vbnnbr Via 
Rada viii. 265 To confect a sauce, a 2842 Br. Mountagu 
Ads 4 Mrm. 4i 649> aoo That poison, .was confected, .by his 
brother. 2851 Biggs Nasv Diap. 34 Confect many medicines. 
t3. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy ; 
to make into a comfit or confection ; to preserve, 
pickle, "i Obs. 

2958 Warde tr. A la.viP ,^acr, (1568) 39a, When the nuttes 
be in season to conficte. 2802 Holland Pli^ xv. iii, Olives 
. . confected and seasoned with salt. s^ Ford, etc. Suds 
Darling iv, Mistery there . . Confects the substance of the 
choicest fruits In a rich candy. 1882 Rvcaut Critkk 266 
Those twords] which may embitter, and dress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver. 2808 [see Con- 
fecteoI. 2888 Bbsant Childr. Gibaan 11. xxv, Fashioning 
match-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. 
i*4. To prepare (food) for digestion or assimila- 
tion ; to digest. Obs, 

1578 Banister Hist, Man v. 70 We first confect, and make 
ready in the mouth the rough and hard aieates. 1809 Tim mb 
Qstanil, 1. xv. 7c A certain internal and vitriolated Aer .. 
doth readily ana quickly confect and destroy the meates. 

6. To make (out of the materials). [In mod* use 
an affectation after F. cos/ectimner ; cf. Confbo- 
TiOM sb, 6 and v. 3.] 


1877 SiB T. HBaasiiT TVan (ed. 4) 309 Of this also wars 
confected the fiuBm BvariastuK Lamps and Tapers. The 
Btone is called Ashastoa. i88a Jdita BaouOHtoM Sac. Th. 
IIL ii, Pradtoias in iha way of patchwork quUts, confisetad 
hy fiiigars of tlifaeor four yaars. 

CoWMtfld (k^fe-kted),///. a. [f. prec. 4 
Compounded of a numb^ of ingredients, made 
into a confection, etc. ; constmetea, made up. 

2949 Campi, Scat. xvii. 14c Tba papil drank nothir vyna 
hor beir, nor na vthir confakkit drynkis. 2994 J. King On 
yanat 100 Such confectad religions. 2808 Fqnbyth Baamtiat 
Scatl, V. ats Tba si2a and colour of confected caraways, 
2887 F. Anitev in Maem, Mag. Na 306. 054 Ladies with 
marvellously confected bonnets. 

Confeotiag (k/bfe ktin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4 -iNO i.j The action of toe vb. Cokfbot. 
i8r8 Bacon Syiva ft 998 The Confecting of the Ointment. 
a 2842 Bp. Mountagu A eta 4 Man. 833 He found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustua 1^ 
Sala Cap/. Dang, I. 1 . ai She had an exquisitely . . quick 
hand for . . confecting of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
sweet essences. 

Oonfbotion (k^nfe'kjan), sb. Forms : 4 oon- 
feooioun, 3-6 -ion, 5-7 -fezion, 5 -feotyone, 6 
-done, -feooyon, (-feooon), 5> oonfeotlon. [a. 
¥. con/eclimt OF. con/eccion, ad, L. cmfectidn-em^ 
n. of action from conficlre ; see Confect v.] 

1 . Making or preparation by mixture of in- 
gredients ; mixing, compounding ; composition, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 
esp, the making of preserves or confectionery. 

2477 Norton Ord, Akh, in Ashm. (165a) 80 Confection of 
the Red medicine. 1984 R. Scot Disc, IPitchcr. xii. xviL 
aia There be artificial glasses, which will shew unto you .. 
many images. .lA>oke in John Bap. Neap, for the confection 
of such glosses. 1829 Crooke Batiy af Man ia8 For a 
confection of some kinde of bloud. 2854 Charleton Phy* 
sialagin 379 Commixt with so many Alexiterial Simples as 
concur to the Confection of I'riacle. 1899 Thackeray 
Nawcamas xv. Pots of jam of her confe^on. 2884 T. 
Hancock in Acadamy 83 Feb. 233/3 He said that poetry 
had other business than the ingenious confeLtion of new 
tropes and metaphors. 

t2. I'he ^rformance of the sacrifice of the 
mass. Obs. 

2984 Becon Campar, Lard*s Supp. 4 Mass Epil ., Blasphe- 
mies against Christ, .invocation of dead saints, confection, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

td. Putting together; arrangement ; compilation, 
sdsa Gaulb Magastram. xxiv, 923 For without a con- 
stellated fabrication or confection all these presaging 
mirables (and the like^ signifie nothing in effect. 2882 w. 
Tavixir in Manthly Mag. Lll. 140 To Ezra principally was 
confided the confection of the .Scriptures, 
f 4 . Prepared or composed state or condition ; 
composition, constitution. Obs. 

c 2400 Pailad, an Husb. 11. 406 This fisshe, and lardde, and 
flitches salt to kepe In just confection now taketh kepe. 
1809 Bible (Douav) Ecclus. xlix. 1 The memoric of Josias 
is according to tne confection of perfume made by . . an 
apoihecarie. 2833 P* Fletcher Ptsc. Eel. v. xix. Why 
blam’st thou then my sionie hard confection. Which nothing 
loves? 2879 L. Addison Pres. State Jews xiii. The Ink 
. .must not be black, nor of the ordinary confection. 

t 5 . A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Ols. in general sense. 

2387 Trkviba Higden (Rolls) I. an flat man closede a con- 
feccioun of brymston and of blak salt in a vessel of bras, and 
sette hit on m fire. 2802 Burton Anat, Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv, 
Potable Gold, Mercury, and many other chymicall con- 
fections 

b. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drugs ; in later use, spec, one compounded 
with a sweetening and preserving agent. 

2398 Trevisa Batik, De P, R, xvii. xi. (1495' 609 I.aye 
the same confexion to the sore wythout. c 24M Laf(francs 
Ctrurg, 94 (MS. A) Leie on confeccioun maad of flour 
of wheete & honey & jus of smalache. 2549 CantpL Scat. 
ix. 80 That confectione vas calUt to name eftiruart, anti- 
dotum mitridates. 2989 Lloyd Treas. Health Bv, Maks 
a confeccon of the floure of Fenell Seede in a Glasse with 
wyne and annoynt the head therwyth. 2612 Bible hcelus, 
XXX viii. 8 Of such doeth the Apothecarie make a confection 
[Wyclif pynientis of swotenessel. 281B Parib Pkarmacal, 
(1889) 11 . 177 Confedianee , . under this title the^ London 
College comprehends the conserves and electuartee of its 
former Pharmacopoeias. 2879 H. C. Wood I kerap, 1x879) 
x8 Confections are medicinal substances beaten up wiUi 
sugar into a pa.sty mass. 

t o. Spec, A prepared poison, a deadly potion. 
2477 Earl Rivers Caxton) Dides 49 Here is the confec- 
tion ^ thou must drinke. 2547-84 Bauldwin Mar, Philos. 

I. li, After he [Socrates] had commended his soule to God, 
hee dranke the confection. 2988 A. Day Estgl, Secretaria 

II. (16951 08 A venemous confection. 2821 Shake. Cynd. v. 
v. 946. 2858 UssHEH Ann. vi. 573 Well skilled in Conrections 
of the poyson of Seipenta 

d. A preparea dish or delicacy; now, a pre- 
paration of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used as 
a relish or dainty ; a preserve, swe^meat, comfit. 

2393 Gower Castf. III. 33 Confection w cokes. C2440 
Pramp. Parv. ay ConfectyoD of spycea a 2938 Tinoalb 
Expos, Matt. (Parker Socj 97 To banquet . . oTall manner 
of fruits and confectiona 1983 Stubbes Anat. Ahsts. 1. 
(1877) 108 Sweet condyments and delicat confections of 
spiceries. t8e8 Bacon Syiva ft 705 They have in Turkey. . 
certaine Confections, which they cell Serbete, which are 
like Candied Conserves, syas Bradley Fam. Diet. s.y. 
Preaers*a^ To meke a thick Confection of Grapee. 1779 
FoBaEBT V^. N, Guinea a4a‘MaDy falvers were ooverM 
with confections and sweet cakes. s888 PaE Mait G. as 
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1609 SvLVBareo Dm Bnrtma X>edi.i No Bolfo-preaiiiBiu of 
my Wittt porfoction (In whet la sufM of thialDIvUio Ceo- 
fection). 1844 H- F. CuoiURV MmHc 4 M. HI. t «9 A 
Tounff lady in e aaefma aeto ainging aono enciont confaaiou 
by Mondonvillo. 

O 7. Drtss^making, The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 
reference to fashionable female apparel, of mantles, 
cloaks» wraps, etc., put on oirer the oidinary in- 
door dress. 


iSBg GlMf n Jan. 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to be retained over toilettes of this class are very elaborately 
trimmed. 18S6 Bbsant Ckitdr. Gid^pn 16 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue silk called. I think, aurat. 

8 . as confeethn-closct \ oonfeotlon-pan, 

a pan for drying sweets, bonbons, etc., in which 
they are k^t in constant rolling motion. 

iSod-y J. Bbrbspord Miaetin Hum, (tSed) Post. 
Oroans No. 10 Continually losing the choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and confection-closet. 

Oonfeotion (k^hife'kjan), V. [f. prec. ib. : cf. 
mod.F. confictionnir in sense . 3 .] 

1. trans. To prepare for use with sugar, syrup, 
or the like; to make into a confection; to miK, 
make up as a condiment or seasoned delicacy. 
Alsoy^. 

SS 33 Elvot Cast. Htlih* <iS4c) 30 b, Gynger .. grene. or 
weTTconfectioiied in ay rope. Ibia. 44 b, note wynea and 
awete. or confectioned with apices, im Lbiqh Armorie 
(1U71 194 Sweet fruits and datntie deucates. confectioned 
with curious Cookerie. idag Favinb Theai.^ Hph. 11. xiL 
ids Neuerthelesse it was confexioned with bittemesae and 
crosses, sdda H. .Studhb lud, Naetur v. 91 A cup of Choeo- 
latte well confectioned comforts and strengthens the 
Stomach. 1830 Fraser^f Mag, I. 597 Pelham's recipe for 
confectioning the condiment bight A Man of Fashion. 
1879 F. S. Bridges Rou^ iha world [He] confectioned 
a sort of punch out of saki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar. 

2. To treat with confections or sweetmeats, tare, 

s88e J. Parker A/ost. Ufa (1884) 111 . 137 We do not 

come to the throne of God to be hugged and comforted and 
confectioned. 

II 3. To make up (an article of attire). [Gallicism, 
after F eon/ectionner,] 

1878 Miss Br addon j, HagfmriVt Dau, 1 . viii. 956 
Naomi made her own dresses, .ana occasionally confectioned 
some decorative article for Judith.^ s88o Mrs. Forrester 
Roy 4 K II. 153 Confectioning a piece of fine point lace. 

Hence Gonfa*otion.ed ppl, a , ; Oonfb'otloning 
vbl. sb. and ppL a, 

1576 Newton Lamnidt Complax, (1833) 14B Some con- 
fectioned oyntments. 1890 H. Brooke Comarv. Haalth 148 
Confectioning, simpling, or an acquisition of the knowledge 
of Herbs or Drugs. 

Confeotionary (k^nfekj^niri), a, and sb, [f. 
Confection + -aby : with B. cf. med.L. confedidn- 
dn-us maker of confections, apothecary.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat ; of or pertaining to confections or con- 
fectioners’ work. 

iddp W Simpson Hydrof, Chym, 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordirfla, and their other Confeettonan' Medicaments. 17^ 
CowpER On Raceipt MoihaFs Pict, 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere 1 left my home. The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
s8a4 Miss Mitpord Villaga Ser. i.(i863> 921 The. .unname- 
able confectionary doings over which she presided. s88s 
Sat. Rnu XLI. 459/9 The peculiarly vulgar stfine reredos — 
ill copied, in a confectionary spirit. 

B. sb. 


+ 1. A maker of confections ; a confc*ctioner. Obs, 

zdes Bacon Adv. Laam, 11, xxii. 80 We make a fewpoesies 
to hould in our hands, but no man bringeth them to the con- 
fectionary that Receits mouglit be made of them for vse of 
life. [But this is taken by some as a placa.] 1611 Bible 
I Sam, viiL 13 And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and to be bakers, a 1841 
Bp. Moumtaou Acts 4 Mon. 933 He was a Cook, or Con- 
fectionary. ibid. 998 The woman . . was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in poisons. 

2. A place where confections are kept or prepared. 

(But some take quot. 1607 in sense z.) 

[1607 SiiAKs. Ttmon iv. iit. 960 My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confect ionarie.J s6i8 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Forma 585 The Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
meats. 1794 Richardson Gramtison (iSiai II. 926 (D.) 
Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults. i8m Mrs. Gore in 7 VifV'« Max. VI. 
850 The confectionary oTthe convent of Sancta Benedicta. 

3. A confectionary preparation : a sweetmeat. 

1999 Nabhe Lantan •Z871) 36 Aboue all junquetries 

or confectionaries whatsoeuer. 1714 Fr. Bk.^Ratas 109 
Sugar, .to be made use of in Confectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 1. iv, F.ver and anon she 
..insisted upon his taking some particular confectionary, 
because it was a favourite of her own. 

4. Improperly used for Confectionkrt, mean- 
ing the confectioner’s art. 

I7« Land. 4 Country Brow. 11. led. 9' Advt., Five Hun- 
dred new Receipts in Cookery, Confectioiiaiy, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, and Pickling. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poaisy (18401 111 . xliv. 139 Immediately two hundred 
dishes of the most costly cookery and oonfectionary were 
aerved up. iBao tr. Lagramgds Cham. U. z8o llie great 
uses of Bugar. .espedairy in confectionary. 9879 Jowbtt 
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’tOoalS*et|oaM*. *. Ok. [f. ComnriM 
t9. 'An > ; «f. tmpattkitak, iffiokitak ?<>., and 
T.emAetitmtitr.'] trtmt. mCovwmua ». 

tUd tfito fibatildry termea, cannot oonfeoHeboM a mera in- 
teidperate atile mm hia Pam^lcta. alfl ^aol MoNw, 
Advt./r, Parsusu. 360 Wa hear that a evaafe King, .that he 
might confectionata a bale mlxiioa of nil, ate. iCf. nm' 
sense a^g.] 

CkiiiflhotioMr (k^fe^k/dnai), [f. CoimcTiov 
V, y -SB 1 .] A maker of confections. 

1 1. A compounder of medicines, poisona, etc. 

1808 Holland Smotom, 199 One Locusta , . appeaohed and 
Draught to U|^t divert conteettoners of poysona xdgi K. 
WiTTiE tr. Primrosds Pop. Err. iv. xxxvL 356 PMHng 
(^acksalvers, Mountlbanks, Confectlonera. 

2. One who makes confections, sweetmeats, 
candies, cskes, light pastry, etc. ; now, esp, one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

199s Pbicivall Sp. Dici.t Cos^acionador^ a oonfeetbner. 
t6^ MAiiiNGEa City Masdam ti, i, Most of the shops Of the 
best confectioners in lx>ndon nmsackad. spaj Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Cot^aciiouar^ The confectioners and other 
ottiGers in (Quality's houses ought to be diligent in keeping 
their sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mill Pal. Ecom 1. 
iii. I I The confectioner who makes bonbons for the mo- 


on. s886 Hall Caine Son 4 / Hagar u iii, Two sisters who 
lived by keeping a small confectioner's shop in Whitehaven. 

Jig. 189B BaMLowE ThaopA l Ixvii, Natures prime Con- 
fectioner, the Bee. t8|^ Earl Monm. Advt. Jr. Pamaat. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over this acum of 
people, .with the sugar of honourable imploymenta 

Ooafbotioneiy (k^nfe kjduari). [f. prec. 4 -T ; 
see -IBT. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
-ary, by confusion with Confectiokart a, and xA] 

1. Things made or sold by a oonfeciioner ; a col- 
lective name for sweetmeats and confections. 

[rS48 Kavnold Byrtk Mankynda 7a Ambre, muske, frank- 
encense, gallia muscata, and confection nere {jtU .1 

1789 Mrs. Rappald Eng. HottaakOr.iyn^^'p. ii, The re- 
ceipts for the confectionary are such as I daily sell in my 
own shop. 1791 Mas. Radclifpb Rom. Forest xt. He 
pressed her to partake of a variety of confectioneries. Mod. 
Stalls on which all sorts of cheap confectionery were dis- 
pUyed. 

D. A course of sweetmeats at dinner. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred v. ii, After confectionary • . the 
chieftains praised God. 

2. The art and business of a confectioner. 


187B Yeats Hist, Comm. 919 Gingerbread making and 
confectionery are now separate departments of the baker’s 
arL [See Conpectionaiy B. 4.) 

8 . A confectioner’s shop. 

In mod. Diets. 

4. a ft rib., as confectiostery shop, etc. 

s8oz Mar. Edgeworth Angelina x. (18^9) 81 Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fruit shop. 1815 J. 
N BAL Brother Jon. II. 34a Such, .as were to be bad of the 
confectionar}' shops. 

t Confe*otioii688. Ohs, nosue-wd, [impro- 
perly formed for cmfectionress \ see -EM.] A 
female confectioner. 

1840 Brathwait BoulstarL. 160 Art had showne her selfe 
such a Cqnfectionesse, as nothing was there wanting which 
miuht enliven Nature. 

Confe*otive, a, nonce-wd. [f. L. confect- ppl. 
stem of emfiedre (see Confeot) 4 * -IVE.] t’ertaining 
to the making of confections. 

■808 Blackw. Mag. XXII I. 796 The entremets. . Bedeck'd 
with all the pride of paste, Confective prowess shows. 

t Co'nfeotory, a. Obs. [ad. L. confeetdri us 
(in sb. -«w), f. confector^ agent-n. from cmfiche ; 
see -ort.J - prec. 

1848 J. Beaumont Paycka iv. cxlvii. fR.\ In which the 
wanton might Of confectory su-t endeavour'd how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Confo'Ctory, sb, Anglicized form of L. confec^ 
torium 'slaughtering-place of beasts’: given by 
Ogilvie as - Confeotionebt 3. 

t Oonfe'Ctura. Obs. Also 6 -our(e. [ad. 
med.L. conjectura a confection, L. confectura pre- 
paration, f. ppl. stem of L. confiedre to Confeot : 
see -UBE.] A preparation of di-ugs, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc. ; -* Confection, Comfiture. 

€ vjvb Chaucrs Pard, T, 534 per nys no creature pat eten 
or drunken hap of bis confecture [rcr. confiture). . pat he ne 
schal his lyf anon forlete. ssoa Ord. Cryatan Man (W. de 
W. 1906) IV. XXV, 310 To ete spyces or confecturas . . is noo 
brekynge of faste. 1981 Se, Acta Jaa, VI (13971 1 1x4 The 
inorainat consumption . . of Drogges, Confectoures and {^ca- 
ries, brocht from the pairtes beyond Sea. 1699 N. Stap- 
HORST tr. Ramoolf in Ray'a Trav. It738> II. 193 A great 
dish fill’d up with Cibeba, and several sorts of confecturas. 

t OO 8 lf 0 *d 4 ri V' Obs, Forms : 4-7 oonfoder, 
5-6 -fedre, 4-6 -fetber, -fotmr, 6 -fetter, -featber, 
Sc, -Adder, -fldir. [a. F. confldir-er (i4ih c. in 
Littrtf), ad. L. confmderdre to league together.] 
The earlier equivalent of Covvvdebate v. 


1 . INmki* 

" ' m 81 a 

ooDioaviitii, 
csaHICMAecnCt 




khCmM nh 4 iCMSi^W 1 >«wi* 

Brit. {1811) t8o ThrSila jTWamto -comntf 
byn dm duke of Cfauenoa, sni la Sttype fodU I. 
til iSt Whathw they wUI eSBlre tbuBN^ with anr 
other outward priacei, wgt/k Uaatti,.eu:i FfWMPa. Fbr. 
Matt, xxvIiL tM The holy fpsl.T 53 l ffna aad coiMor 
theai tugether wkb mutuall chailtlBi 
b. past. To be or be nmde conftdMte. 
saBa VvcLiF Sal fVkt. III. ati Tb be cdiiAM with 
horn. 9387 Taavisa Higs^ (KeUsl IV. 49 fPtoloi^ and 
AntiochttfiwereooafbcharsdtogidM b 88|^|M 
t. V. 07 Su^ other at were confbiiuurod vm hym* 
Holland Lhy iil xnevi. ita They , . wSrs^ooefMiifd be* 
tweeno themeelvas pnvUy* .to coll no aieSiably. 

2. iVffr. (for rtji,) To enter Into eii RtUnnef or 
league ; to ally oneself. 

xs48e Fobteocus Aba. 4 ZfW. Moss. ail. tjp Fmr dietfe 
that . . thai wolde confedre with the oonkmons. sdep Rap* 
TELL Psutyma, Hiai. Mt, iiBtf) 108 Whydi beta eon* 
fetheryd agoinat the Ktmg. 1999 SrawAaT Com, Soot, 
(18^) 1 . 3^Thai will) cxMindder mth wa. < 87 y^ Holin- 
SHED Ckrom. 111 . isap/a To oonfedar with the ratMUSi Sfpi 
Dalrymplb tr. LeslidaHiat, Scott, 1 1885) 88 Feirlag lyhwyao 
that thay. .had confidarid ws the Britanb. 

8 . trans. To make a league of (peace or amity). 
c spign tr. Poi, Vofg. Eng. Hist, <Camd. Soc.) I. #71 TMy, 
contederinga peace and ainitie for ever, devidod the king* 
dom betweene them. 

Hence Oonfa-dered ppt. a., Oonlb'derllig vb/, sk 
xsse9 Skelton Replyc, 54 Lyke herewkes confettrPd, Ye 
count yourseVe w«l lettiM. tigo Falsoe. fo8/x Con- 
fedeiyng, esnjadoratioa, 1809 Hsvwooo Bsrit, Troy XL 
xix, Con federad Kings. 

ConfedeVMJ (k^frdi!r&si). Also 4-4 eon* 
feper-, -fetber-, 4-/ oonlbderRoie, 6 oonfeder* 
iitie. [AF. and M£. eonfederacie, f. stem of L. 
ccn/ceder-diiOf med.L. conjador-dius : see -act,] 

1 . A union by league or contract between peisonSf 
bodies of men, or states, for mutual support or 
joint action ; a league, alliance, compact. 

! 3^7 TaaviBA Higdan (Rolls) V. bti After sevenlm )ero 
rt [initijodaris} he must ajenat pe Angles oft 
u 1999 N icoLLS Thucyd. viii. xviii. eoi They 


of ^ confeperacye | 

in amal batayllea. ^ 

..caused the tovme to toume to th«r confederatio. igM 
Edrm Deeadas 98 Threesome and tenne men whicha wereoi 
his conretheraci& 1988 Grapton Ckron. 1 1 . 461 The league 
and confederacie that was concluded bet wane them, nss 
Bible Obad. 9. 1684 R. Wallbe Hat, Bxpar. iyt The Con* 
federacy of Two Companiea of Men to expose Two Lights 
to each others view, so that the discovery of the one, atay 
answer immediately to that of the other. 1789 Rosbrt- 
ioN Ckas. V, 111 . VII. a A general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power. 188s May Cotut. Hiat. UB8^ 1 . i, 10 
To . . break down the confederacy of the great whig families. 

b. Law (and thence gcn.\ in bad sense: A 
league for an unlawful or e\dl purpose ; a con- 


spiracy. 

1x393 Act 97 Edw, HI, Scat. it. c. 3 Facent entre eux . • 
eoi^aignie ne confbderacie en frauda on decelu.) 1389 
in Eng. Gilda (1870)39 pei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce 
ne confederacie ageyn pe kyngis right. 1413 Lvoo. Pilgr* 
Si'Wla III. iv. (14831 53 Thus haue ye.. by your fals con- 
federacy destroubled my Royamme. 1533 More Apol. xliv. 
Wks. 914/9 He calieth those essembiingea . . by y* name of 
confederacies, .for ought that I see begeueth a good tbyng 
and an holesome, an Mioui heynous name. t6a4 B, Jonsoh 
Barth. Fair i. i. Why this is a confederacy : a metre piece 
of praaice upon her W these impostors, a 1704 T. Beown 
PCaaa. Ep. wks. 1730 1. 109. 1763 J. Wesley in Spurgeon 
Traaa, Uav. Pa xciv. x6 ConfederSfCies, to carry on the 
works of darkness. sSeo Southey O. Htwmam viL Philip 
is the head Of the confeoeracy : hb crafty brain, .ptana the 
mischief. 


2. (without a or //.) Condition or fact of being 
confedemte : union for joint action, ftlliance. In a 
bad sense : Conspiracy, collusion. 

1994 Carbw Huartda Exam. tVits xii. (1818) fSo Moses 
. .commanded . . Aaron to fill a vessell, and place the same 
in the Arke of confederacie. 1809 Bacon Adv, Laam. l iv. 
§ iz The sciences . . which have had better intelligence and 
confederacie with the imagination^, .than with reason. 1841 
Tarmaa da la Lay 73 Two were indicted of Confederacie. 
1877 C Hatton Corr. (1878) 146 They were guilty of con- 
feaeracy. 1799 RoBEEraoN Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 44 In close 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. s8aS D'Issabu 
Ckas. I, 11 . ii. 39 In a peipetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. 187B Simpson Sck. Skaks. I. 134 Philip was in 
confederacy with Muley Moluck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. 


+ b. Carnal confederacy. Ohs, rare. 

s6io He ALEV St. Aug., Citia 0/ God xvi. xxUl 968 Before 
that the lonnes of God . . had any carnall confederacy with 
the daughters of men. 

8 . quasi-CD^r. A collective body of persons or 
parties united by lengue ; a body of confederates ; 
now esp, a union of states, a confederation. 

Sontkem Confsdaracy : the Confederate States of America. 
Con/adaraey now usually implies a looeer or more temporary 
association than co^pnmstion, which is applied to a union 
of states organised im an intentionally permanent bMlia. 

[1977 Hoi,in8HBo Ckron. III. 1093 In east Rent there were 
other, .of the same confederacie. 1990 Shako. Midi, H 
111. il 199.] s68i Nbvilb Plato Radiv. 74 Tbe Grecians 
. . were forced to League tfaemsclves (yet in several Con- 
federacies, as that of the Etoliana, that of tha Achaiana, etc.) 
for their mutual defence. 1798 Ndohnt Gr, Tour, Hotkart, 
1 . 17 The United Provinces are a confederacy of many in- 
dependent states. 1777 U, S, Sanauo Manual (1888) 14 



COKraDSBAXi. 


ooirninBAViTs. 


(J rtkUt THc itS1« of thli confed«i*ey ilwll 

M 'The United SteUi of Aoiencn'. itM W. Ibvimo T, 
TVwv. X. 179 The lUenry world i» audt up of little con- 
federadce. eljp Tnirlwall Gtvfew III. 47 A proppMl. .to 
tranefcr the treuttiv of the oonfedereoy from I>eloe to 
Athene. iMi Camst Cms/M S/aUf The cstieeni 

iMfceeh Sute. .ehaU have the right of truiiiit and edouro in 
any Sute of thie Conlederacy. iWi Motlkv in Timtt 93 
Jday* The body pdidc known for 70 ycare ae the United 
States of America is not a Conlederacy, not a compact of 
Sovereign Sutesi not a co-paitnwsbip ; it ie a Common- 
wealth. 

Co^ddfrTftl (k/a£e'd 2 rftl)f 0. [t L. to- 
gether -f/vdSfr- league; after fidmu^ and the deri- 
vativea ii c^faedirAn.'^ Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; sfee, m CAS. Hist, pertaining to 
the early organization of the United Statea under 
the Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781. 

iMi H« Phiixim Amtr. Paper Curr. II. 94 Portions .. 
related to a confederal fund. itM Athtmmtm Na 9032. 
435/3 The struggle for confederal Aulon. 
Oonfb'Amllfrt. ff. prec. + -IBT : cf. ftdiraHst.] 
A member of a confederation. 

xifS iUstti. LmuL Newt 15 Apr. 941/9 (Chartist Demon- 
■tration b London); Tht Inih oonfeoeraUsu displayed a 
very splendid green atandard. 

tOonffr'damiea. Obs. [f. ConraDsn v. or 
F. emfidirer-^ -amob; cfl /uriherancet hinderatue, 
utterance^ etc.] Confederacy, alliance. 

igig DouQLAa AEmeii xi. Ui. 99 jour kyng hes our con- 
liderans (ed. 1710 confederance] vpgeve. Ibid. xii. iv. 107 
Sail nevyr tyme. .betyde, To broke this peoe..Ne this con- 
fiderans anis part in tua 

OoalManitfr (k^fe d&A), a. and tb. Also 6 
eonfaiharale, 6-7 oonSaderat. [ad. L. confade^ 
rdt-us^ pa. ppic. of (post-cl.) cmfiderd-rs (trana.) 
to join or unite in a league, i. cen- together 4- 
fBtdtrd-^rt to lea^e together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. fotaer- (nom. fetdus) league, treaty, 
compact : see Fbdbbatb. Already m L. usi^ 
substantively : so F. €&nfldiri^ 

A. adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy : leagued, allied, confederated. 

1 . as fa, pple -Confbdxbatbd. 

*J »7 Tmcvisa Higden (Rolls) II. 157 pt Scottes )mt were 
soffltyme confederat and wonede wip ks Pictea. ^1460 
HausysOH TaU ^ Dag 33 Quhilk wer confederate straiilic 
in ane band, iggg EoaM Dacudet 33 He came, .with evght 
other confetherate with hym. tdsi BieLK J*a. viL a Syria 
Is confederate with Ephraim. 1714 Gay Trivia 111. 3 r 
IheM Sirens stand - .Confederate in tne cheat. SBB4 A. R. 
PxMNiNCTON IVyci(fix. 999 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. 

jCr* sSei Shaxs. Pn'A. //, v. iii. 53 My heart is not con- 
Kuerate with my hand. t(|fS Mss. Browning Auk Ltigk 
I. (s888)^ Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and watera 

2. as adj. 

igtl Edbn Dtcades 69 The confetherate kynges beseaged 
the vyllage. t6gi Hobbbs Leviaih. 1. xii. s6 Juggling and 
confederate Knavery. 1737^ Smollett Hut. Rug. (i8z9) 

1 . 105 The confederate army amounted to live and Silty 
thousand men. 1791 Cowpxa Iliad xx. iga Nmtune. .and 
his confederate go^. Rawlimson Auc. EgxPt (cd. 4) 
958 Marmain . .led against him a confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the l^ennu. 
b. transf. and^f. 

Norris Praei. Ditc.^ The Confederate Proha- 
bilhiea. 1714 Siiaptbsb. Pfisc, Krjf, iv. ii. Of these chorowly- 
associating and oonfederate-animab . . none . . in bulk or 
strength exceed the beaver. 1731 Johnson RamhUr No. 
1^ ? 3 Confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues 
8. In Confederate States {of America)^ abbreviated 
C. S. A . : the name assum^ by the eleven southern 
states which seceded from the American Union in 
1860-61, and formed a confederacy of thdr own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reonit^ to the United States. 

iS6i (9 Feb.) CouMt. Cou/td. States Amer.t In all such 
[new] territo^ the institution of negro slavery as it now 
exists ra the Confederate States, shall be recognized. sWs 
Illustr. Lend. Nsws 9 Mar. aog/i Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Conrederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally inaugurated at 
Montgomery, .on the i8th ult. 

b. Hence, Of or belonging to the Confederate 
States, their goveiument, army, etc. 
s86i Illustr. Load. Ntm xi May 413/3 The Confederate 
lag has been hoisted on the fort Ibid. 95 May 481/1 Thirty 
days to be allowed to United Sutes* vessels b Confederate 
ports to quit. sMj Dicey Federal St, II. 941 When once 
the Confederate army was defeated. iMe J. R. Balme 
Amer. States (1864* 185 Jefferson Davis, tne Confederate 
PrasidenL tSyt H. Amer. Rev, CXXVII. 103 Some 
Southern Confiraerate leader, civil or miliury. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person or state in league with another or others 
for mutual support or joint action ; an ally, 
tgiS Hall CApwl, Nen. IV ao Their coeyo, frende, & 
confederate, Edmende Earle of Marche, igo Bbbnds 

g Curtius Cvi, Such as were hys oonfetheratet. sd^a 
ILTON Apol. Smeet. (1831) 304 , 1 sea who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hmh ensued his omnipotent 
arm to. .crown with success their faith. 1981 Gissom Decl. 
^ F. zxx. 111 . 170 The victorious canfiMeratoe Mivued 
their march, xtos * G. Gambado * Ams, Horum. «. (1809) 
xia A letter from the Duke of Whaitoo to William 
More.. who was bis oonfedeimte on the turf. 1B4B Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 37 Venice, not yet humUea by the 
confederates of Cwbray. 


tb. Thedt. One united in covenant with Cod, 
or allied with others in the same coveniiat Obs. 

1081 Gouoa Comm, Hsb. vifi. 8 It, 951 As a coafederate : 
as one of those that are in covenant with Ood. Ibid. XI. 
s6i The continual nhoik and operation of the Spirit b 
Gods ooofedevntes. Mti-d J. Soorr Ckr. Ljh <1747) 111 . 
nB To be a member of that [the Jewish] Cmuch, and a 
Confederate b tbs Covenant, a neB BwivmmoiutFrio. Tk. 

I. (9730) 6 e Believers Qiildnm being .. Confederates with 
their Parents, b the Covenant of Grace. 

2 . Law (and thence gtn.\ in bad sense: One 
lewed vrith another or others for an unlawful or 
evil purpose ,* an accomplice. 

1418 Act II Hen. FII, c. 84 Pream., The same persones, . 
were adberentis. assisteods, confederatis . . sooourers and 
comforteris. igsi Elyot Gav. u ii, Dathan and Abiron . . 
with all their hmie lamilie, and oonfederates. M8e Establ. 
Test 33 The very Criminals themselves, or their Acces- 
sories and Confederates. i7a4 Swift Drafted s Lett, ii, ' 
Betrayers of their country, confederates witn Wood, tian j 


privy to the Ffel. 
BelmigiDg to the sti 


enRm CAUtouif Wke. <1874^ IIL gSf 
tes oTtlte Union la their oonfederattd. 


Betrayers of their country, confederates with Wood. 1839 
Ksightlby Hist. Eng li. ss Dr. Bocking . . a confederate 
of Masters. Med. *I 1 ie thiru escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended. 


8. U. S. Hist, One belonging to or on the side 
of the Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65 : see A. 3. 

s86i Kuurll Lei. z May in Times sS May 0 Between 
700 and Boo jpins have fellen into the hands ot the Con- 
federates. 1W3 J. M. Balme Amer. States (1864) 179 A 
battle which ..would probably have cleared Missouri of 
the Confederatea 1878 H. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 930 
The Confederates were the lint to um the torpedo boat. 

Confbdenite (k^tife‘d^r^'t),v. [f. L. confaderAt- 
ppl. stem of confatderdre, or possibly from the 
much earlier ppl. adj. Comfbdebatb: see prec. 
(The pa. t. was sometimes also confederate^ An 
earlier form was Confbdsb through French.] 

L trans. To unite (persons or states) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally ; to form into a confedera- 
tion. Const wilh^ to^tAer^ ’^unto. 

1539 Hrrvet Xenofkims Heuseh. iv. (1768) 18 To bringe 
him presentea fro the cites of Grece, confederated vnto 
him. 1877 Hei.lowes Gneuards Ckrou. 331 To confederate 
and set them at agreement. s 06 o tr. Anwraldud Treat. 
Relig, III. L 304 It confedoratea men with God and between 


taler no. 770 ine writers ot news, 11 tney coma oe con- 
federated, might give more pleasure to the public. 1884 
Macm. Mag. Nov. 97/s To endeavour to confederate the 
Windward Triands. 

Jig 1700 S. Parker Six PAiUs. Fss. 54 Cold Vapours. . 
intimately confederated and con^al'd. 

b. For an evil or nnlawtm puipose. Cf. Cov- 

FKDERAOT 1 b. 

*580 in Strj'pe Eccl. Mem. Ill App. xlvi. 140 An utter 
encmie unto the saide Bisshope, confederated with the 
principal adversaria aforesaide. sdas Hexjiam Tengne- 
Combat 90 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Heretickev. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xiv. 93 
To confederate all the family againet me. 1849 Cobdkn 
SpeecAts 37 Neither in England nor Irebnd have there famn 
100 men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2. reft. To ally oneself ; to enter into a league, 
or conspiracy. 

1831 Elyot Gev. 11. xii, Their wlllet and appetites daily 
more and more so ronMerated them Hclfes. IS 43'4 Act 
35 Hen, VIIl, c. xaThe. .freiichekyng. .hath conlMerated 
hym seife with the greate Ttirke. 1849 Seldkn Lams Eng. 
I. xvi. (1730) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themfielveK as SM'orn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom. s8a8 £. Irving Leut Days 43 In what way any 
man can . . confederate himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falsehood. 

+ b. To ally oneself sexually. Ohs. 
c 18SS Harwi'Ield Divorce lien. T/// (1878' 954 One that 
had iri her most abomiaable . . desim conMeraied herself 
. . with her own natural brother. 

8 . intr, (for tefl.') Of persons or states: To 
enter into a league, ally or league oneself {with.) 
*887 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. ai% a/a There one 
that their hartes were 


< Belongii^ctotheatateB of thaUubabtbsirooafeibrattd, 
I and not in their individual character. 

Ooiii8'ABniMgr« fukf, {l C(nrFu»RAffB4i.4- 
-LT *.] Like cofrfiraemtei. 

il!|a Fraseds Mag. IV. 719 IThcy] were mudh mora con- 
federately treated of the mtnitery. 

OonfVAantMhls. r»*. [tCosmanun 
4 - -BBir.] •• COVVBDBUOr. 

1918 M. Davibs ASkm. EriL 1. IW. apThe Roadih Con- 
fe^rateshin. 1837 Taids Max, IV. 796 Scribe biafinee 
this vkw or oeafedenteship so se eaGotneively the beaettbg 
sb of the French. 

Confoderatie, obs. f. Covpidxbact. 
Conlb'dfrnhtmg, tfbl. sb. [£ Confbdbbavb v. 
+ -IHO I.] The action of the verb Cobfeuxbatb. 
a 1739 Attbrrury (J.\ U is a confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 

Coa&'daratiiif 9 ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -zKa 
That confederates : see the verb. 

■897 VANSBUon Prov. IVife iii. i, Get you gone . . you 
COBlederating strumpet you. lyie Sterhx Tr. SAandy 
(i8ce) VI. xxxiii. 300 Betwixt the Queen and the rest ol 
the confederating powers. 

OonfMerflrtiOB (k^fedjfr^'/^n). In 5-6-8OI0D, 
-M^on. [a. confideratioH, in OF. ’Ocien ( 14 th 
c. in Little), ad L. confoederdlidn-em (Jerome), n. 
of action f. confctder&re : see Com federate .1 

1. The action of oonfedeimting, or condition of 
being confederated ; a league, on alliance (Mween 
persons or states ; in mod. use only the Utter). 
Formerly also in a bad sense, Conspiracy. 

Articles of confederation*, provisions (embodied in 
clauMs) in accordance with which parties confederate ; in 
V. S. Hitt. esp. those adopted by the Continental Congrem 
of 1777, in accordance with which the thirteen American 
colonies that had separated from Great Uritam formed 
themselves into the confederation, whfoh was superseded 
by the cloRer union established in 17B9. 

c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xv. 1 10 pe Confedera^Nram Dat 
wes be-twene pe Rewmyi twa. 1460 Caporave CArou. 989 
Thomas Mounbray [and] Richard Scrop . . mad confedera- 
cion that thei schuld help to amende the inaolens in the 
reme. igi^ Barclay Ef^ges 111. (1575) Cij/3 They have 
DO frendship but consiiiration. And to do mischiefe con- 
federation. 1835 CovERDALB 9 Fiugs Ix. 14 lehu . .made a 
confederacion agaynst loram. 1603 Knollkr Hist. Turks 
11038) 197 (They] met accordingly^ and there fully concluded 
all the Articles of their confedei^ion. 1084 H> L'Estrancb 
Chat. I (1655) 0o Confederations and aUiances between 
Princes arc rarely long-lived. 1777 \title) Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, etc tSea 
AfXiLraus Hist. Eng. (1817) II. 304 They voted articles 
of confederatiDn and union, in which they assumed the 
appellation of *thc United States of America*. iSm 1 *. 
Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 5s A majority of the 
States, necessary by the -Confederation to constitute a 
House. z888 MancA. Exam. 14 OcL 5/3 [A] scheme for 
the confederation of the colonies. 

2. A number of states (or formerly of persons) 
united by a league ; a body of states united for 
certain common purposes. 

In modern politico use, 'confederation* is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovereign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the following: Ger. 
manic Confederation, the union of the German States under 
the presidency of the Emmror of Austria from 1815 to 
1806. Confederation ef the RAiue, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from i 8 o 0 to 1B13. Hesu England Confederation, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
against the Dutch and the Indians, 1643-84. The United 
States of America are commonly describe as a Cotfedera. 
tionKox confederacy) from 2777 to 1789 ; but from 1780, their 
closer union has been considered a 'federation* or f(^cral 


c 1415 Wyntoun C ran. viii. xv. 1 16 pe Confedera 
wes be-twene pe Rewmys two. 1460 Caporave 
Thomas Mounbray [and] Richard Scrop . . mad 


*807 North tr. Gueuara's Dials Pr. 913 a/s There one I 
frend confederate with another, 90 that tneir hartes were I 
maryed. itei Percivall Sp. Diet., Altar, to confederate, 10 I 
allie himsmie. 1634 Herbert 7 >«r. lao Hts valiant sister. . I 
confederating with foure Sultans, .entred hit Bed-chamber, ] 
and . . Rtrangrled him. 1^ Newton Atnended 

i. 199 The PiKscans confederated with several other Greek 
nations, ami made war upon the Ele.'ins. 1895 T. J efferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 30 The brger cobnies had threat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congres.s should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they added to the confederacy. 1863 Morning Star 17 
Dec. 5/5 When this contest commenora in 1861, but sax 
States confederated. 

b. la bad sense : To conspire. Cf. 1 b. 
idea Malvner Attc, Law-MervA. asa A Merchant, .to- 

§ ether with his soune and a Broker had confederated to 
uy great store of mercbandlMs vpon their credit, of mt- 
jmse to breake and to inrich themsclues. 1701 Loud. Gat. 
No. 370^3 [Unpaid troops] who threaten to Confederate If 
speedy Care be not takra to satisfie them. 1760 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 100 If any sworn servant or trie king's 
houshold conspires or confiHleratea to kill any lord of tma 
reajm. 1979 Bi Johnson L. /*., Btackmare, The wits 
easily confederated against him. 

Ooafiidmbted (k^fcddrriifid), ppl, a. [f. 
prec. 4- -ED *.] Leaded, allied ; join^ b con- 
ledentcy ; forming a confederation ; see the verb. 

i6m Vbrstiegan D^, Iniell. v. (1698) 115 Their bordering 
eninues the confederated Scotishmen and Pictes. 1738 
Disc, WiUkcr. 6 A Familiar, that is, a cxxifederated Person 


//FN(or confederacy) from 1777 to 1789 ; but from 1780, their 
closer union has been considered a 'federation* or f(^cral 
republic. 

i 0 aa Hbylin Microcosmus (1635) aSx An offensive and 
defensive league ; into which first entered the Uranians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Ao. 1316 ; neither were they all 
united into one confederation till the yrare isix 1838 
Peumy Cyet. XI. 191 The present Germanic Confederation, 
established by . . the Congress of Vienna on the 6ch June 
181$, consists of 38 Indeiiendent States. The central point 
and the organ of the Omfederation is the Federative diet, 
which siti at Frankfort on the Main. 1839-4B Alison 
Hist. Europe xlii. The title of Protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. I si. 1 . 45 
Their confederation is said to have always consisted of 
twelve towns. 1871 Freeman Norm. C<mi7.(s^6) IV. xviii. 
908 Doubtless the foremost member of the Danish Civic 
Confederation. 

Hence CtoalbdoEa'tloiilEt, an adherent or sup- 
porter of a confederation. 

1881 Louisville ^ml., l*he confederatlonists may be of 
one bone with their new President. z86s Pall AlaU G, 
No. 307. 0/9 ' Confederationist ' or young Irelander. 

Ccmfe'deratlBm. rare. The aystem or practice 
of confederates, e.g, of the Confederate party m the 
United States. 

Mulford The Naiiou xvU. 340 Confederadsin, 
b iu attack upon the nation, is in leagu%with heU. 

ConfederatiTe (k^fe*ddrAiv), a. [f. L. eon^ 
faederdt-, ppl. stem (see Confederate) -i- -ivi : cf. 
mod.F. eonfldiraiif, -fzv (Kousseau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or rebtbg to confederates or confeder- 
atiog. 

csiii Bbntmam IVAm. II. 447 The two oonfedarattvo 
powsn, to-wit| the monarch and the House of Lords* 
sij|i Prmtedt Mag. IV. 319 The report « .is a confedentivo 
BUsrepresentatioA. It is the wilful act of the fraternity. 



OOVWMOmRAXOB. 

' ' OoMBsditsMtoif fOhi 

in L, Iona, £ L, a^gfieilfrdrw lo Coimttnauffs ; 
camMp^ to F. wifiSihvUeiin} Oao wliO icon- 
liedmteft with otbm lor m avil pnipMc) ; 
a oonMeimte, ocmipifmtor. 

»|tt A^ tM fftm yir/jf 0. 15 1 1 Robben, nmfllMrar*, 
i^ccMfe^rmtoim n*?? ^ tt» OnArrofii Cktm. 

Htn. VJIL 11 . m ^_httinlr«t thoniwikl Crowim, 
whereof the one Intife the Confedenitonrs ihetl mid wamy 
employ when neede thall require. sft4i Ttntut dt tm Ltf 
7S Enquirk dioll bee irfede orpompirtiton end oonfederm 
con. itl4 WtMiTn hu C§mfidnmUr^ 
tCkiii»*dw«jv oonlMre^ [icpr. OF. 
'^confidMi fem.i-Rom. type ^eonftd^rdia (ftee 
•aims): for form cL F. tia/ 4 ^.] «*Con- 

FBriKRACT. 

t4M FemrAW v. cxiriil. toi With the other of hu oonfoderey. 
iHa, VI. dvHi 140 I 1 iey drewe weetwarde, and made a 
confederey with tlie Wett Brytons. Whittimton tWA 
onsets t. (t^) *5 The confedre ofunitheme. 

tConfaoffea*. Ohs, « Co-FsoFFan. 

1480 Bury tViiis (ityt) 60, I deaire and require myne 
coureoffee that they deliucre aatate, etc. 

Confer ;k^nfh‘i), v. [ad. L. confar-rt to bring 
^together, collect, ^ther, contribnte, connect, join, 
consult together, bring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare; also to confer, or bestow; f. rea- 
together, and intensive 4 ftr-r$ to bear, bring. F. 
cottier (r4th c. in Littie) does not appear to have 
been taken into Eng. : hence the difleVence of 
stress between emft r^ dtfi r, in/e r, and di'Jtr, 
dijfer, fro'ffer, sujfkr. Cf. Collate, formed on 
the ppi. stem of L. confirn^l 
1 1 . tram. To bring together, gather, collect ; to 
add tof^ether. Obs. 

1571 Homiliet 11. RehrUion vl (1574) 613 To conferre 
theyr common forces, to the defence of theyr felowe ChrU* 
ti,ana 1590 Rbcorub, etc. Cr. Artr* 386, 1 did conferre 
their debts together, and found the debt of the fust and the 
second to amount to 47 pound. 16x5 Chasm as Odysi. 
XXII. 619 'i'hat all the handmaids she should hist confer. 
idiS — Htuod 11. ap All tooles . . And . . tacklings, to thy 
House confer. 

fb. To include together, comprise, comprehend. 

Pilgr. T. jvi m Tkyntu’t Animadv. App. i. 98 
Under the coler of tlte wolfe Is conferyd al the stinking 
fuet— So the hunters call it whan they male ther suet. 1610 
CuiLLiM Heraldry iii. xxiv. (1660) 845 The skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the braine . . might be the more 
commodiously conferred therein. rx6xx Chapman Iliad 
Prefl 70 'I'he works of all being conferred and preserved 
there. 

Jig. To bring {e.g. to mind, under one’s 
notice, etc.’). Obs. 

iSM A. Dav Engl. Seertiarie t. (1635) 13 , 1 conferre the 
regard thereof to my present imaginations. Ibid, 61 But 
what doe I conferre unto your view the notes of such and 
40 many doubts and haxards. 

t 2 . To collect, give, or furnish as a contribu- 
tion ; to contribute. Const, to. Obs. 

1838 Starkbv England ii. i. (xSvi) 176 To conferre euery 
yere a certayn summe. .to the Wldyng and refonnyng of u 
such ..placys. xteS Hnaan Thueyd, 1. is. (i8aa) 6 He 
himself hath conferred most ships to that action. 411677 
BAaaow Serm. (xBxol I. 4 It confers somewhat to the need, 
convenience, or comfort of those., creatures, 
tb. absol. To contribute {unto, to). Obs. 
tStB in Strype Eecl. Mem. 1 . App. xxiiL 46 Such things 
. . as might conferre unto the same. 1646 Sia T. Browns 
Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 64 The Composse, declaring rather the 
ship is turned, then conferring unto iu conversion, xdgg-go 
Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) a6a Those thinra which confer 
hereunto are to be esteemed Goods, a 1677 BAaaow .S'erm. 
Ps. cxxxiL 16 The Priests do confer to the good of the 
State. X703 T. N. CiVjk 4 C. Pttreh. ix Addition of Distent 
will confer much to their Beauty. 

3 . tram. To give, grant, bestow, as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

igw Act 13 EHm. c. xa f 8 No Title to conferr or preaent 
bv LAPSE, shall accrue upon any Depryvation ^so facto. 
xega P. Fletciisr Purple I si 1. v, Such honour thus con- 
ferrd. 17x7 Pore in Lady M. W. Montague's Lett, xxvi, 
Ihe very favour vou are then conferring, tyng Berkeley 
Proposal \Ps3k. ill. 031 They have also the power of con- 
femng Degrees in all Faculties. 176S-W Blackstonb 
CawfffM. (1793) 305 The stile and title . . which the king is 
pleased to confer. xStA G. Macdonald Phantasies 11 . xvUi. 
6^ Benefits conferred aaraken love in some minds. Mod. 
Ihe ordinary degrees were then conferred. 

t b. Conit. to, unto, or dative ; rarely into. Obs. 

Udall tr. Erasm. APopK 334 The garlande murall. 
(whiche the , .Capitain conferred to suche persone as . . had 
nrate scaled the wallesX 1^ Okst Pr. Masse 84 It is y 
sacramental mean wherwytn they be applied and ronferrM 
vnto ua x|p8 CnArMAM Iliad ti. 307 Jove bow'd his head . . 
for sign we snould confer These Trojans thefe due fate, 

R. CoDRtNCTON tr. Hist. Ivstine ao The Kiimdom of the 
Persians . . was conferred into the power or one 1665 
Manley Grotiud LoohC. Weems 593 To confer his right 
of Claym in that Kingdom to Philip. 1768-74 Tucerr Li. 
Hat. (t8sa) L o6a Virtue. .confers us very little benefit. 

0 . Couit on, ufon. (Cf. Bbbtow v. 6 b.) 

. s6io Snaks. Temp. 1. ii. lafi And confer laire Millaine 
with nil the Honors, on my brother, sfigi HonaBS 
Leviath. ti. xxx. xjB Those that have the Sovccaign Power 
inferred on them. 1841 Lane Arab, His, 1 . la For the 
favour he bad conferred npon him. iMx HuGUKa Tom 
Brown mi Ox/, t. (x8i9> 3 Why should we not make the 
pubHc pay for the great benefits we confer on thomt 
d. with the fubject a thing. 

Ae6en Hoouui Sect M vi. vL f 11 That 
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1 4 . To bring Into onUgibe. 

CmtniufillytpM; nltolgfliMfi#. AltooM. Obs, 


t xsgato I 


The LatfaiAh- 


hiqviation • c^ orsuq/ib'«»com|Nu«. ^ 
osg88 Fnirit Ditpmi, PmsWM, Frdt, ttfap) 8s Let us 
over confer them unto tlm Imre of Ond. t^FiiAca 

Lyfk (xeio) 8(| ti» Cotiferiynie the hoke and the 
hertn dul v together, mm (tUk^ the Newe Testament . , 
Conferred diligently nw the Greke, and best approued 
translaiioni. 1186 A. Dav Enel Sseretmris u. (1605) 94 
If they beQonfctred..tothe Cfe andjoyesto come. i6of 
Burton Anmt. Mel 11. iiL ni, 4x65s ) jm Confer fhtnre and 
times past with present. tOgg-m Stanlxt Hist. PkUos. 
(170X) A79 Most 01 our party confer IrmtimiAl Creatures in 
graerai m^y with Men. S9i$ Hanway TVisd. (1768) II. 
t. vii. 3S To oonfer occasionally. In ordar to eee that hb 
acconnfe ostetm* 

t b. ! 7 h confer notes ; see CoxPABXw.^ a b. Obs. 
ste Fuluui Pisgmh 11. xiu. 300 Here Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
concerning Christ's birth. x6s4 H. L'Estsangb Chsu, I 
(1655) S77 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notea together. 4x704 Swipr Tks Probism. The Ladies 
vanish in the smother To confer notes with one another, 
fa To put the sense together, construe. Obs. 
1584 Philtot Exam. 4 t Writ. (Parker Soc.) 354 Where 
we say that ihe holy Church, .may err, that is thus to be 
conferred, that it is possible some part of the Church for a 
time to be deceived. 

t«. intr. To agree, accord, conform {with, to\ 
xgSo FaAMrroN in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xx. 044 They 
asked me, whether I would confer with their religion. .And 
I did confer with them in their religion. Vind. 

Stnoctymmuus Pret,, Churches that dot not conferre to 
Episcopall Government, 
tb. tram. Obs, 

XM Goodly Primer D ill, They that conferre theyr lyfe 
nndworkes to the ugnes ot heuen. 

6. intr. To converse, talk together ; now always 
on an important subject, or on some stated ques- 
tion : to hold conference, take counsel, consult. 

X 848 in Lodge lUnst. Brit. Hist, ijjgx) I. 114 The 
Wardens, wt. whom 1 have conferred in that behalf, do say. 
1886 CoGAN Haven Health ccxli. (1636)873 To conferre and 
talks with our friends of merry matters, xsafi Shake. Tam. 
Shr. V. ii. xoa They sit conferring by the Parler fire. s666 
Pebvs Diary (18704 VI. e6 Desirous that I would come . . 
and oonfer with him about the Navy. CHrrwooD 

Adv. Capt, Boyle aa6, 1 observ'd the Maid . . conferring 
with a Countiy Fellow. 1769 RoiEaraoN Chas. K, 111 . 
viL 51 A certain num^r . . i^ottkl meet, in order to confer 
upon the points in dUpute. 1879 E. CAsaETT House by 
Works II. 38 The two girb confenred together, and Lydia 
accepted the ofier. 

s8|6 Fleming Panopl. E^t. 87 , 1 would have you con- 
ferre wt your owns conscience. x6io Br. Hall ApoL 
Brownists Wks. (1614) 731 Consider, and conferre eariously. 
1 7 . tram. To discuss, talk over, consult about. 
S88a T. Barnabb in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 145 II. eos To 
com to hym and conferre certayne matters with hym. xbSs 
N. T. (Khem.) Luke xxiv. 17 What are these communica- 
tions that you conferre one with an other \sermonu ouos 
co%fer/u]l 1667 Milton P. L. i. 774 'JCliey . . confer Thir 
State atfairs. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure R. a Freedom 
of epeaking and conferring the thoughts of the Heart. 

tConfere. Obs. [f. Cov-d- Fbbb companion.] 
A companion, fellow, coUeagne. 

4X480 Castle Hd, Li/e St. Cuthb. (Siaxtees) 4736 pe 
bisch^ and bb confers. 

ConffiVM (kpnf 5 n~ )- [f« CONFEB + -Bg.] 

1 . One who is conferred ’ ' 
conference. ( U. S.) 

Worcester. s888 Chamberlain Commun. fr. 
Washington x6 Feb., Tlie strong sense entertained by all 
the cot^ftrees of the importance of removing all cause of 
JrriUtion. 1888 Troy (N. Y.) Daily Times 15 Sept a/s 
A n agreement has bktn reached by the conferees on the 
sundry civil bilL 

2 . One on whom something is conferred. 
Cklltffiranoe (kp’nferens), sh. Also 6 (and in 9 

in sense 8) oonferrenoe, 7 oonferranoe. [a. F. 
confirence (16th c. in Littr^), or ad, med.L. con~ 
ferentia, f. confer-re to Comfbii ; see -bmob. (Ca/- 
lation (from the ppl. stem) was in earlier use in 
most of the senses.)] 

t L The action of bringing tc^ther ; collection ; 
addition, adding up. Ohs. (CLCoNFKR 1.) 

1610 A. Cooks Pope Joan in Hart. Mise. (Halh.) IV. 87 
It b plain, by conference of years, that he meant to note 
out the 8s5ih . . put these odd sums, 4, 3, and 8, to B40 and 
they will make 855. sdfx Walton Lifs Woiton (1679) 137 
The Bible, which by many yean labour, and conference, 
and study, ha [Bp. Bedel] Sad translated into the Irish 
ton^e. 

t H. Contribution, furnishing, supplying, Obs. 
>546 Kavnold Byrtk Mankynds x The coDfersnoe of 
most matter in h^etcyog. 

f 3 . Comparison, esp. of texts; collation. Obs. 
s|58 Elvot Diet. Pref to King, The conferenee ofphrases 
or fourmesof speakynge latin and englyshe. igSo Q. Ken- 
HEDY in Crosragueil k A«ar (1563) 19 d (T am. 4 , Knox does 
not meit the bsid of my paruckie quhair 1 do mark the 
confenmice batnix tfaa phnao of the scripturos alladged be 
vs baith. s6oa Fulshcku The second unit of the 

Parallele, or Conferenos of the Ciniil |jmr, the Canon Law, 
and the Common Law. siM UaaHsa Body Dio, (1647) 04 
By .. confartnee of other puces, tba tme roadiag asay be 


with, a member of a 


4u The MtiM • cwiftiAW' w ;<«»% rnw i ri , 

sdwiImjaobtaImpflMUCaraBliewntjaet «r 
■nic} act of «gav«Kiae «* wriMaAM*. 

fimwi (JO s n n« 

geneimlHOte of: tw^"***!*^ 

ai wM> Am moAimhIm 

» CAtk) |« iu«ai^ a m tea, 


aiiiu HiMmvaie bviiwiiv uviiivrvHvv. a. . , 

I. viil. 068 He dimnndsd to bo admitSod tealMoMiiHiiea 
with the Klim. x 85 o TvNtuLLGfet; t. Italy. tyrOur emt- 
ferenee eitdea with the arradgemem that t was fo wriia 
him an official letter. 

tb. Meetii^ for convetMtioOt tendeevons. Obs. 
>M CHuaCHVARD Ckippes (X617) 134 ZMuers aauHles had 
alwa3rei there a common rceorte nodcoofereiioe. 

1 0, Subject of conversation, * talk ^ GAf. 
ifiig MAaamoBa Hew Way tv. i, Wherefore have you . * 
given yourrolf To visiu and entertainmootol TUnk fou^ 
madam, Tie not grown pubBc oonfawtacef 
1 6. Communication, converse, intmonite. Ol, 
tafia Jewel Repl. Harding (i6xx) 196 The fouiu Pn* 
triarkca. . vied to write letters of confersnee betweene fifoat* 
■ehies, thereby to profease their Religion otie to axt other. 
i 68> HoBBsa Levmth. 1. xiL 56 Witches, that pveteadad 
conference with the dead. 

Jig. tafia Hester Seer. Pktoowo. u. xhr. 93 Impeafeimes 
in the eyes, .because thel haue a oonferanoe with the head, 
thei are evill to heale. 

6 . A formal meeting for consultation or discus- 
sion; e.g. between representatives of difieient 
aoverei^ states, the two Honses of Parliament 
or of Congress, the representatives of societies, 
parties, etc. 

Hampton Court Confirrenee, that held hy James I and 
he High Church party with some of the Puritans in the 
.'huroh of England, in January 1604; Savoy Conferome, 
Palace in Lend 


that held at the Shvoy i'alace i 
^Ucopalians and Presbyterians after the Restonalon in 

1^ A. Day Engl Secreiarie n. (1605) eo Whom jmur 
selre knew an hours before our conference, to have bin dis- 
charged our company. i66S'6 Marvell Corr. 5 Jan., A 
mernage came . .from the Loras for present Conferenee UMn 
four mils sent up to them. 1669 Phil Trams. IV. 993 The 
Conferences held at Paris in^ the Academy Royal tw’ the 


Iptuie. 1969 


Academy 

improvement of the Arts of Painting and \ 

Robertson Chas. V, VI, vi. 91 They 

ferenee with the represMotatives of the cities cooesming 
the state of the nation. s86) H. Cox InsHt. 1. lx. 151 
Conferences most usually take place where either House 
disagrees to amendmoiits in bills made by the other. tByg 
jBvoNf Money (1878) 49 The Imemaitonal Monetary Coo- 
Icreooe held at Paris, in 1867. 

7 . The aanuml aiaembly of miniiterB and oftber 
repiesentatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 1744); also the name of similar 
assemblies or belies in other Methodist aocietks, 
and some other religions bodies in Great Britain 
and America. (Written with capital C.) 

1744 Wesley Jml.^ Monday 15 utuie] and the five 
following days, we spent in conference with many of oor 
brethren. S7A8 Ibid., Thursday, August x, and the follow- 
ing days, we had our second Conference with as many of 

our brethren, .as could be prosent — Min, Comsm . 

( 1749 ) Conv. H, ^g. 1. i745i It was piopo^ to rariew the 
Minutes of the last Conference with reg^ to iustUtcation. 
mBa — Whs. (xBys) IV, 51s The Rev. John Wesley’s 
Declaration ana Appointment of the Conference of uw 
people called Methmliats. sfeif Guo. Elicit A. AwfeEpil., 
^Conference has forbid the women preudiing*..' Ah*, said 
Seth. .*and a sore pity it was o* Conference*. 1686 Pall 
Mall G. ax July toh The * Legal Hundred ^.w a very 
important part of the Methodist organisation. The one 
hundred ministers of which it is composed become ex- 
officio members of the conference for life. 

8. The action of conferring ; bestowal. 

1869, Daily Hews 30 Oct., The eonferciioe of the d e g iue 
upon Mr. Absolom was loudly dieered. t88t Staamiard 
85 Nov., The oonferrence of ihe degree was loudly dieered 
by the undergraduates. 

8. attrib, 

1867 A. Barry Sir C, Barry vii, a6o A central oo u fexun ce 
room. x886 Pall Melll G. ax July xq/x Elected as oan- 
ference secretary. 

Oo'nferanoe, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
hold conference ; to confer. 

1846 WoRCBstaa cites Ckr. Observer, xBfig CAaurxjs 
Freak. Gi. IV. xii. xL 065 There was of course long ow^ 
ferencing, long consulting. 

CozLferenoief (kp:nferSnfT«'i). nostce^wd. An 
organiser or leading member of a conference. 

sBfei Ch. Times XXlIl. 367/4 The long-eapecled oon- 
ferendcr appeared. .011 the platKinn. 

OoTiIhrenoiie, v. nonep^wd. [see -IZK.3 iVtfev 
To hold a conference. 

ite Hew Moathfy Mag. la Three yean of friendly 
conferendring and conversitioning in Downing Street. 
tOoiffifaveatf a, Ohs, [a. obs.F. cossfirdsUvat^ 
fill, profitoble, ad. L confermt^m^ pr. p^. of tgw- 
/rrwfv tocondiice,beiiiefhl] PefUaenti appUenblfo 



COimEBXirTIAIi. 


■Mt R. C0P1.AND Qmeii, CHirwi'* They be 

Gonierent to the dyeouea of Mina» pelm end ei^tynge of 
blode. I54d Ravnolu Byrth Mtamynit 6 llieyr operetUm 
is sttiBtyines confeicnt end epperteyoyng to the meitera 
thet we entende of, 

Oollfamtial (kpnfSre*iiJil), a, [£ ined.L 
confirtntia Cokpeaknoi 4 - *alJ Of or relating to 
conference^ or to a conference : lee the ib. 

iSde WoHCRSTKE cites Eehet, Rtv, s it e 3 Schatp En» 
cvcL Rilig. KhowL 111 . a^86/i Viaorie, NewZeelend, end 
Oueensland are not as yet invested with conferentiel powers, 
iliy Raii Mail Raagwi 14 Apr. 8 AU our conf«entiel 
meetings only serve to pert us more. 

ConfermCe, obs. f. CoiiniiM, Coufobm v. 
Confennant (k^nfS im^ni), sd, [f, CovrEBer. 
-f -MENT.] The action of conferring or betitowing ; 
t cfffur, something conferred (ads.). 

1698 Slinqsbv DMfy(tBji6) aoo A competent conferment 
upon yuur younger brother. 1877 Daily Nrm 30 Nov. 3/5 
Oxford, Cwferment of Degrees itllg Mama, Evmwg 
Now* 15 May a/a The Lamti . . advocates die conferment 
of medical pMrages. 

t Confanaailt, v. Obs. [ad. L. confermentd-re^ 
{.cm-’^fermmtdte to Ferment.] tram. To fer- 
ment together, mix in fermentation. 

1691 Bioos Nw Ditp. z6a The life is confermented to the 
bloud of the veins. 

tOonfarmantetaf///. o. Obs, [ad. L. rtw- 
fermmtdt-us pa. pple. : Bee prec.] Mixed or 
combined in fermentation. 

1690 CHAeLBTON ParaHoxtt Prol. ax These, .being Joyned 
in commisaion end confermenute with the BeUemicall 
Emaneiions. 

tOonfarmente'tion. Obs, [o. of action f. 
L. confsrmentdn : see Conferment v. and -ation.] 
Fermentation togetiier ; combination in a process 
of fermentation. 

i6» CHAeLBTON Paradoxn Pro! ax The third Quality 
resulting from their Commixture of Confermentation. 
tr. BensP* Merc, Cempit. i. ag The mutual confermentation 
of all the Simples increases their virtue. 

Confdrrablt (k^ufS-rdbU), a, [f. Confers 

-ABLE.] That may conferred. 

t66o £. WATieHOuae Arms 4> Arm, 04 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 1864 in Wbbstek. 
Mod, Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Conlbrrsd [f. as prec. + 

-AL : cf. bestowed^ etc.] The action of conferring 
or bestowing ; «■ Conferment sb, 

1880 in Wbbstbi 

Oonfarred (k^oia’jid), ppl, a, [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Granted, bestowed, etc. 

179s J. Williams Cryiag R^tls 38 An assumed or con- 
ferrsQ potency. 

Confarvar (k^f 5 *rai). [f. Confer v, -f -bb ^] 
One who confers : see the verb. 

1969 Asr. Pakkbs Corr. (1853) 334 Our book which is 
suDKribed to by the bishops conferrers. i8a9 Ussher 
Anrw, Jssuit 134 Appointed to be witnesses rather then 
conferrers of thet grace. 1741 Richasoson Pamsla (z8a4) 
1 . xxxii, 3x7 Several persona, as conferreni or receivers, 
1^1 Alabastbs iVkssl o/Law aoB Conferrers of a name. 
1887 Barino-Gould Gavsroeks 1 . xtx. 363 The recipient, 
not the conferrer, of favours. 

Oanfarring O^i^afd'riQ), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + 
-INQ ij The action' of the verb Confer, o. v. 

1918s Daus tr. BulUngeron Apoc, Pref. ^1373) 19 The con- 
ferring of tonga. 1649 Roberts Clovis Bill, Introd. iii. 35 
The conferring of ancient translations with the Originals. 
1891 Staadard 1 1 Feb. 3 Mr. Balfour attended the conferring 
af degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Oanfammiiliata (kpnferw'minA), a. Bat, 
[ad. L. cmferrumindt'us soldered together, pa. 
pple. of eonfirrUmindret f. con~ together + fsrru^ 
mindre to solder: see Fbrrdmjnatb.] (See quot.) 


tiguotts faces, .arc said to be conferruminate. 

Oonftmjlllliate (-F't), v. [t L. can/erru- 
mind-ra csee prec.) 4* -ate 8.J tram. To solder to- 
gether ; to unite closely into a solid mass. 

X8a6 Dbnham, etc. 7 V»rL 11. S49 The cement . . is so com- 
plete conferruminated with the grains. 

t Ooilfami:illiJUl*tiO]I. Obs, [n. of action f. 
L. canferrumindre : see prec.] Soldering together ; 
fig, intimate union or combination. 

1696 Taarr Comm, Rwa, xL 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of grace and works Papists dream of. 

t Goilfe*rtp o. Obs, [ad. L. canfert-us^ pa. pple. 
of eonferclrt^ f. con- 4- fardre to stuff.] Dense, 
compact. 

1861 OrigetCs Opin. in Phsnix (z7ax> I. ^ (Clouds] when 
become more crouded and confert . . fall. .in. .Showers. 

t Coilfa*rtiO]|. Obs,-* [n. of action f. L. 
confert- (see prec.).] 

10^ Blount Giossogr., Cotf/srtion, a stuffing or filling. 

OoiifdrtlspaTai8lO&. IVdsk Pros, [f. L. 
cof^ortus crowded 4 - sparsus sparse 4 * sonus 
sound.] (See quot.) 

1898 /. WiLUAMs C^m. Edsym | soo A syllable that 
terminates with four consonants, having the ooscare pro- 
nunciation of the mutescenty between each. .U called oon- 
fertisparsison. 

llOonfenra (k^ffi'ivi). Bot. Pi. oonllsrya 
(-vl). [L. coffistva^ some kind of water plant 


with healing virtiiet mentioned by Pliny, peih. 
comfirey.] 

A genus of plants originally constituted by Dil- 
lentuB, and then made to contain many lustero- 
geneous species of hlamentous cryptogams; now 
restricted to certain fresh-water Green Algis 
{Chlorophyilm\ composed of simple («.#. un- 
branchra) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by sooepores. One of the most familiar species is 
popnlarly known as Crauhsilk, 

(laas J. Paskinbon Tksatr, Bot, is6x Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with hie Con- 
ferva.] 1797 Ellis in PhiL Tram, L. 383 It ameari to be a 
geniculated red conferva. 1890 Lvrll Prtac, Coot, 1 . 307 The 
banks, .are every wliere covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
vsB, and various kinds of vegeubles. s8^ HooKsa 

Himal. JmU. 1 . xvL 371 The rocks . .were covered with a 
red conferva. 188a Vines Sacks* Bot. 355 Air-cavities, from 
the bottom of which the cells containing chlorophyll spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Confffimoeoiui (kpnfaivFi /3s),is. BM [f. prec. 
4--ACE0US.1 Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conferva ; belonging to the Nat. Ord. Con- 
Jervacete, which some algoTogists have constituted 
for that genus and its allies. 

Phillips Rivers Yorksh, iv. 195 Siliceous parts of 
confeivaceous plants. f86i H. Macmillan Footn, Fags 
Nat. 164 The most singular of the confervaceous algae. 
Conimml (k^nto'jvfil), a. and sb. Bot, [f. as 
prec. 4 - -AL.] * CONFEBVOID a, and sb, 

1890 Pesbira Mai, Mtd. mi Confervals era particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Confervita (kynfd‘jv.^it). [f. as prec. 4- -itb.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Coffervat found chiefly in 
the Chalk. 

[1844 Mantbll Medals Creation I. 104 Con/eevites,— 
These cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 
tran«(parent quarts pebbles, and in chalk.] S899-69 in 
Page Handlm, Geol, Terms, 

Oonferroid (,k/uf»‘ivoid), a, and sb, Bot, [f 
as prec. + -01 1>.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Con- 
ferva ; composed of articulated filaments ; * also, 
applied to mseascs caused by parasitic vegetations ' 
{fiyd. Sec, Lex,), 

1830 Lindlbv Mai, Syst. Boi. 9it A body resembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads 1869 E. A. Pabkes Pract, 
Mygimi led. 3) 51 Algae and confervoid growths. 

B. sb. An alga of the genus Conferva or of any 
allied genus ; * any low vegetable growth in stag- 
nant water * \Syd, Soc, Lex,). 

1894 OsimTH & Hbnprry Microgr. Diet. fed. a) 175/3 
Larger . . than those of any other Confervoids. 1867 J. 
Hoog Mierosc, 11. L 986 The simplasit forms of vegetable 
life are met with in the Confervoids. tB8a A. W. Blyth 
Foods 549 The movir^ reproductive spores of confervoida 

Ooxixery, obs. Comfrey. 

Confess (k^nfe*s), V, Forms : 4 oonfeasen, 
4~7 -fesae, (7 -feae), 5- oonfeas ; pa, t, and pa. 
pple, -ed ; also 6-9 oonfest. [a. OF. confesse-r 
(I3th c. in Littrd), (— Pr. emfessar^ Sp. con/esar^ 
It. confessare^ med.L. confessare) late L. confes- 
sdre • *con/essdri^ freq. of confilert, ppl. tXxmconfess-, 
to acknowledge, own, avow, confess, {.con- intensive 
^ fated, fass- to utter, declare, disclose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 
fdrl to speak, utter; cf. Gr. 4>drdr, L./dtus spoken, 
fdtum utterance, /j/dri (.freq.) to speak muen.] 

I. generally, 

1 . tram. To declare or disclose (something which 
one has kept or allowed to remain secret as being 
prejudicial or inconvenient to oneself) ; to ac- 
knowledge, own, or admit (a crime, charge, fault, 
weakness, or the like). Also absol. 

c 1386 Chaucbb Sqr*s T. 486 Myn liarm I wol confesssn 
cr 1 pace. igaS Tindalb yokn i. so And he confessed and 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: 1 am not Christ 1906 
Shaka Msreh. V, iii. ii. Bass. Promise me life, and lie 
confesse the truth. Por. Well then, confesse and Hue. 1667 
Milton P. L, x. xzoo And b<Mh confess’d . . thir faults, and 
pardon beg'd. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 34 Shall we go back 
again to my Lord, and confess our folly 1708 Paiox Ods 
to Qussn 9a Human faults with human griefs confess : 'Tis 
thou art chang’d. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus vi. x6 What- 
ever is yours to tell or ill or Good, confess it. 1877 Mozlby 
Unto. Ssrm, x. 905 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with a kind of pride. 

t b. refi. To make oneself known, disclose one's 
identiW- Obs. 

1M3 Gowbs Cmf, I. 184 She her wolde nought confesse, 
Whan they her axen what she was. 

0. with subord, clause stating the thing confessed. 
c <415 Wyntoun CrcMi. VI. xiv. 44 De Bysclmpe kan con- 
fessyd, how he . . gat autre, fj^ Nasmb Lenten Sttfge 
Wka. 1883-4 V. a97 Tlie poors teliow would rather .. con- 
fesse hee crucified lesus Christ, then abide it [the torture] 
any Ioniser. i8ea Shaks. J/am. ni. i. 5 He does confesse he 
feeles himielfe distracted. mi8m Lady Halkbtt Auto- 
biog. (1875) 3, 1 confese I was auilty of disobedience. 1814 
Southey Roderick x, Confmsing how the love Which thus 



guilty of disobedience 1814 
OVV I n«Y M\ Aa ng how the love Which thus 

began in innoosnoe, betray’d My unsuspecting heart. s868 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q, Meiekb, xiii. UB78) M3, 1 have to 
confess that 1 loved Mias Olacastle 
d. with object and inf. compl, 

(The object may be supprasasd when a rs/t.pron,t and 
the infinitive when to be.) 


James Erie of Mortoun . . gmncit and confessU him to have 
rssasvit fima the said Lord Rqmu* silver box. sM 
Shaks. Per. v. iii. s, 1 here confese myself the king of Tyre. 
iM Discev, yesnifs Coll, in Cttsstd. Mise, (xSsel ee Tn^ 
confessed themselves to be reeusailta. 1847 W. BnowHi tr. 
Pokxemder 11, 103. 1 confoase to meesurs things by the 
rules of common wiimlome. 389$ Tkeopmnia 88, 1 confess 
myeelfas ignorant, .as unable, etc. i73aBBaKELBY.4ik(88r. 
iL I 4, 1 confess myself to be rather . . confounded than 
cdhvinced. 

6. Oiten introducing a statement made In the 
form of a disclosure of private feeling or opinion ; 

e. g. * I confess that I nave my doubts about it \ 

f . i. 1 must say that 1 have, etc. 

1968 Grafton Ckron, 11 . ys If the Pope, sayde he .. 
wrought thU revenge for roe, 1 confesse it offimeth me 
nothing. 1976 Fleming PemopL Epist. 954 This exerciM, 
I must confesse, is laborious and paincfulL s8aa Hayward 
tr. BtondVs Eromena x8 Ihe hazard 1 confesse is great. 
1893 Walton Angler £p. Dcd. 3, 1 do here freely confess, 
tiuit 1 should rather excuse my self, then censure others, 
tyii Addison Sped, Na 294 F 3, I must confess I am 
amased chat the Press should be only made use of in this 
Way. 1879 Towett Plsttoiad, a) I. xo, 1 confeu that 1 was 
quite astonished at his beauty. 

2 . To acknowledge, concede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const, as in 1 c, d. 

C14M Castie Hd, Life St, Cuikbert (Surtees^ 1864 He 
cryed orrybclly and confest dene uint cuthbert nalynes. 
1935 CovESDALE Eecl. ii. 17, I confessed within mjgharte, 
tnm this also was but vanite. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. 
Ixx. I p That very law of nature itself which all men confess 
to be Gods law. 1893 Walton Angler To Rdr., 1 did not 
undertake to write, or to publish this . . to pleuM myself . . 
for, 1 have confest there are many defects in it. 1771 
funins Lett, xlviii. 353 You confens that parliaments are 
fallible. 187a £. Peacock Malul Heron 1. viL iz8 A die- 


3 . To acknowledge one’s belief thatt to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith. 

1909 Fisher B'un. Serm. Ctess Richmond W’ks. 309 [Shef 
confessed assuredly, that in the sacrament wai* conteyned 
cryst Ihesu. isa6 Tindalb ^oan ix. as That yf eny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld be excominunicat. 

Rb. Com, Prayer, A than. Creea, The ryght fayth is 
that we beleue and confesse: that our Lorde Jesus Chriate 
the Bonne of God, is God and man. 

4 . To acknowledge or formally recognize (a 
person or tiring) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. 

1918 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. X53X) 959 b, Herken to y* 
gospell, and with all your herte confesse the same. 1949 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, A 1 they that do confesse 
thy holy name. 1997 N. T. Genev.) Matt, x. 39 Whosoeuer 
therfore shal confesse me before men, him will I confesse 
{earlier w, knowledn] also before my father which is in 
henuen. 18^ Jbr. Tayloe Holy Living (1797) 394 We 
urofess it in our Creed, we confess it in our lives. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Lee. Art (1850) 361 He whom I 
confess and adore 1897 Rubkin PoL Ecoh. Art 90 We 
have long confessed it with our lips, though we refuse to 
confess it in our lives. 

6 . fig. To make known or reveal by circum- 
stances ; to be evidence of ; to manifest, prove, 
attest, (poet.) 

t6^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. ii, Whose wayes . . 
confess no circumscription. 16^ Needham tr. Ssidsn's 
Mare Cl, Title-p., Thy great endeavors . . do confess thou 
act'st Bom great design. s68a Dryden Medal And shews 
the Fiend confess'd without a veil. 1700 Blackmorb 
54 Mighty Buffierin^ mighty guilt confess. 17x9 Pope 
Iliad 11. a 19 The voice divine confess’d the warlike maid. 
1816 SouTNKV Lay of Laureate, Dream 78 In re-appearing 
light confess'd, Tnero stood another Minister of bliss. i8aa 
Scott Pina/r xvi. Even the. .strong-headed Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. 

6. intr. Confess to (a things : To plead guilty to 
(a cbarge\ own to (a fault or weakness) ; to admit, 
acknowledge. With indirect pass. 

S771 Goldsk. Hist. Eng, III. 96 TheM charges he . . de- 
nied ; but he confessed to one of as heinous a nature. 1778 
Johnson in Boswell 33 Mar., He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more. 1840 Lever 
H, Lorrsquer vi, 1 have already ’ confessed ’ to my oying 
sin.. to follow the humour of the moment. 1873 Black 
Pr, Thule xit. 199 He had to confess to a certain sense of 
failure. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. x, A . . damsel, who 
was thirty-five years of age, and confessed to twenty-twa 
b. The use di the verbal sb. in this construction appears 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in x d, etc. : cf. the 
SHxXvk to confess himsstf to kave{yyi\, in 1 i),cotfsss to have, 
coffees to having, of which the last is now most frequent 
In some cases airo con/su to appears to be short for cotfess 
to have (or having), as in to coffees to {having) a dread ', 
cf. the following. 

1809 Southey Sir T, Mors I. 344, I confess to having 
made free with his tail and his hoofs and his horns. 1849 
E. Waeburton Cresc. 4 Cross (1846) 1 . Prof, ix, I confess 
to have borrowed freely. 1898 F. E. Pagi# Owlet 71 Mrs, 
Brunt confessed to having a natural antipathy to the . . 
Curate. 1889 Thirlwall Lett, (1881) 11 . iy, I confess to 
a personal dread of frost. 1879 Scribnsds Mag, XIX. tfi, 
I confess to finding no little pleasure in [such] explorations. 
[Cf. * 1 confess to measure ', in z d, 1847.] 

II. Specifically, 

7 - Lam, a. itUr, To admit the truth of what is 
charged ; to make a confession. To confess and 
avoid : to admit a charge, but show it to be invalid 


comnm 


in law« b* /nun* To ndiuit (a tkimr) m pfovod, 
or Wally vaUd. 

ijN Thvmns in III. 1979/9 . 1 dmenuon .. to 

CMfeow and avoid . . wUnmoavor impmctioM liavt aow 
dbiillod out of my pen. ii0p Pvttbnhah Sur. JpHtM ml 
aix* (Arb.) a^s The good orator ..will tint admit it and m 
tb'end auoid all for hia bettar aduantage^ and iHU dgore ia 
much vaad by our Engliah pleadera ia the Siarchamber and 
Chancery, which they call to con^eaae and auoid. idii'a 
Burtw't DimryUw) 111 . 37 He may confeaa and avoid, 
conFeiia and Justify, or cotifem and mitigate. iM Cruieb 
Digitt <ed. a) V. bti Lord BoHagbrolce, by a bond dated 
84th July 1770, with warrant of attorney to confeaa judg< 
ment . . became bound to the leaaee, I fid, V, afip Though 
the defendant ahould appear to it, and confeaa leaae, entry, 
and ouater. 1839 Kbightlev J/fti. £itf. 11. 40 Certain 
Jutt and legal impedimenta then confeaaed on her pa^ 

6 . A'cc/, To acknowledge sins orally as a religious 
duty, with repentance and desire of absolution. 

a. tram, (Not orig. distinct from the general 
sense in 1.) 

c igB6 Chaucbs Pars, T. F 038 It U reaon hat he hat tiea- 
pa-sneth by hia free wyl that by hia frte ha conteiMe hU 
trespaa. 1^ Covbrdalb Zsv. xvi. ai Then dial Aaron 
laie both hiahandes vpon heade of him [the goatej, and 
confeaae ouer him all the myaidedes of y ' children of farael. 
iSdb Com, Prayer^ Commumoa^ That you confeaae with 
an unfained hearte to almightie God, youre aynnea and un- 
kyndnen towardes his Maieatte committed. JSid., Let him 
come to me, or to aome other dyscretp and leamea priest , . 
and conres^e and open hia synne and gricfe aecretly. s6tt 
Bible ^as. v. 16 Confesse your fiiults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that yee may bee healed. 1687 Aar. 
Wake Prr/./or Dsatk \ If our sin be only against God, 
yet to confess it to his minister may be of good use. 

b. rejl. To make formal confession of sins, €sp, 
to a priest, in order to penance and absolution. 

1377 Lanol. P , PL B XI. 53 Go confesse ^ to sum frere 
and shewe hym hi aynnes. e 1400 Rom, Rost 7697 If ye 
woll you now confesse, And leve your sinnes more and 
lesse. c fSit \st Eng, Bk. Amer, Introd. (Arb.) 30/a They 
confesse tiiein to God alone and none presiea 13. . Knt. 
0/ Curtesy Ai\ in Ritson Metr, Rom, 111 . 815 She confessed 
her devoutly tho, And shortely receyved the Sacrament. 
155a Bk. Com. Prayer^ CommunioMt Bewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
of amendment of life. 1704 Addison Italy 6 Our Captain 
thought his Ship in so threat Danger, that he fell upon hia 
Knees and confess'd himmlf to a Capuchin . . on Board. 
1850 Maa. Jameson Leg. Monasi, Ord. (x86^) a6« The 
young count . . confessed iiim».eir, set his house iti order. 

0 . with of, Alsu in transf, sense. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 345 He moste confessen hym 
of aile the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
(iowRR Coiuf, I. 89 In this wise I me confesse Of that ye 
elepe unbusomnesse. i6oa Shaks. 0 th, v. ii. 53 Confesse 
thee freely of thy sttine . 1035 Pagitt Ckristiaesogr. 1. (1646) 
75 They confesaie themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest, 
d. inir, in same sense as the rojl, 

r Shaks. Rom, ^ 7 w/. iv. i. as Par. Come you to 
confession to this Father? 7 u 7 , 'I'oanswere that, 1 
should confesse to you. i8ia J. Brady Ciavit Cal. (18x5) 
1 . a 10 Prior to the Refonnation every communicant, .was 
obliged individually to confess to his parish priest. 1880 
OuiDA Moths II. 3x4 For she does go to confess. 

0 . tram. Of the priest: To hear the confession 
of, to act as a confessor to, to shrive. Also absoL 
1377 Langl. P, PI, B. XI. 76 Ich haue moche merueille . . 
Why 3owre couent coueyteth to confesse and to bttrye, 
Rather ban to baptise barnes. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
A vj, The preest cam and confessia him. a IS33 Ld. Bxa- 
NERs Hmm Ixii. 3x7 He confessyd Huon and assoylled hym 
of all his synnes. 1603 Shaks. Meas,/or M, v. 533, 1 haue 
confes’d her, and 1 know her vertue. i^i Franklin A uto» 
htog, Wks. x8^ I. 63 A priest visited her, to confess her 
every day. 1889 7 'aMet 38 Dec. 1053, I went to see and 
confess an old man. 

i^sol. 1840 Macaulav Rmtkt Ess. (x8^x) Tl. 141 The 
faithful servant of the Church was preaching, catechising, 
confessing, beyond the Nieinen. 

b. passive. Of the penitent : To be shriven : 
often — 8 b. To be confessed to be asioilcd of 
by confession. 

ri340 Ganv. <9 Gr, Kni. 3391 pou art confessed so clcne, 
be.knowen of |>y myssts. ^1440 Gesta Rom, xcv. 435 
(Add. MS.) A grete man. .that was not confeasid of a longe 
tyme. t470-'83 Malory Arthur xi. iv, 1 counceyle vow 
said the kynge to be confeasid dene. As for that said sire Bors 
1 wille be shrsruen with a good wylle. a 1533 Lo. Berners 
Huon Lxxxiii. a6o, I know one [synne]. .the^iche as yet ye 
were neuer confes-syd of. 163a Lithgow Trav. viii. 346 A 
Pea-tant. . was confessed, and receiued the Sacrament. 

10 . Confess and be hanged : a proverbial phrase, 
found with variations and frequent allusive appli- 
cation in i6->i7th c. 

It is uncertain whether the ' confess * referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime, From the Pepys quot., 
the use of the expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying * You lie'. 

c igpa Marlowb Jew of Malta iv. if. Blame not ua, but 
the^ proverb,— Conma and be hanged. 1604 Shake. 0 th, 
IV. i. 38 To confesse and be bang'd ror his lal^r. First to 
be bang'd, and then to confesse. s68e Pbpys Diary 6 Se^., 
The young Queen [Katherine] answered, ' You lye ' ; which 
was the fliitt English word that 1 ever heard her say: which 
made the King good sport ; and he would have tought her 
to say in Engush, ' Confess and be hanged', idda Fullsr 
Worthits (iBxx) II. 407 The simple Earl was jperswaded 
. .to confess the fact, .and so. .soon after found the Proverb 
truejJ Confess, and be beheaded*. 

t Ooilfa*asaL Ohs, rare'-K [f CoHFMfl •¥ -al.] 
The action of confei^ing ; confeMion. 

•gig PoTTBMHAM Eng. Possis HI. xlx. (Arb.) R33 When the 
matter ia so platne that it cannot be denied or traueraed, it 
is good that it be iuatified by oonfeaaall and aiioidaiioe. 
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CwftiMlb (kfatvOsA). {£ Cdm■i4•.ABT^ 
conr^ap. to F. eot^fsmU^ medX, comfesoBust^om 
pr. ppk.] One wkto eonmai or mnkei a eonte* 
•ion, as a religions duty* 

.aata T, CABTwaiGiiT Ce»^, Rkm, H, T. fsM) 148 
Wby ia it not enouga la the Confimaantt for hie conieaaloa 
to aay enely, loonlMMaU anr sinat adagBACon 47/ 

'The oonfesMint kneels down Wore the pfkat t8i43Boaiiow 
Bible in S/dda iiL 118711 s8 All thiM cnarma were fabrica- 
tions of tha monks, who had told them to their infatuated 
confeaaanta. iHe 19/A Cotsi, VII. leo The oonfeeaant'a sig- 
nature was awanting. 

II OonfoBMwns. [metiL. confessMus, t 
cottfess-, ppl. etemof /PM^^rTtpCovraia.] Moext. 

1661 Crbuv Red, Oaths Smawts, A Alkg, 50 As for that 
purely spiritual furiadiciion that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
imres, or a Confessariua over hia penitent in the internal 
Court of conscience. 1743 A Butlbb LHm 0/ Saitsts^ 
Camillus (1847) VII. aoS Making use of St. Philip for 
hia confessariua 1843 G« Olivbr Coll, Biof, See, efjeeue 
74 He. .was confesoanus to the English college at Rome. 
tCoafdWMkry. Obs, la^±mt 6 JL,coMftssdri-usi 
see prec.] 

1 . A casuist who deals with confession. 

asdsp Donnb Btedavarot (X644) 98 The Confesaariee of 
these times. 1849 Br. Hall Ctuet Comse, 11. viii. 187 The 
strange determination of learned Aapilcueta, the oracle of 
Confessaries . . teaches, that the prisoner . . is not bound at 
his death to confease the crime to the world. 

2 . A father conft gsor. 

a iM Bp. Hall Strut, Win. II. aSg (T.) To resist It, aa 
partial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treacherous confessaries. 
d. One who makes a confession ; a confessant 
1608 T. Morton Pream, Jneounier xo Euery penitent 
Confessarie must receive absolution, 
t C 08 lfe 8 Sa*trix. Obs, rare^K [med. or 
mod.L. lem. agent-n. from eonfess&re to confess: 
see -TEZX.] A female confessor of the faith. 

160A Parsons tnf Pt, Three Combers, Eng, a6o Yet 
settetn he downe the one for a principall rubricated Martyr 
. .& the other for a Confessatrix. 

ConfeMod (k(|fiife*st),///. A. Also 7-9 oonfoBt. 

[f. CONFICSH V, -f -ED I.] 

1 . Acknowledged as true; avowed, owned, ad- 
mitted ; evident, made manifest. 

sgdi T. Norton Calvin's lust, 1. ay The Prophet, .taketh 
It for confessed truth. 1643 Milton JDivarv# wka X738 I. 
S70T0 .do a confest good work. 1790 Paley / fenv / wmA 
I. a The design and composition of the letters are in general 
so confessed. 180B J. Barlow Colnmb, 111. 761 The prince 
confesc to every warrior’s sight. 1844 Stanley Arnold 
<x8c8) 1 . iv. 165 A confessed and unconquerable difficulty. 

D. To stand (i appear) confessed*, i. e. made 
known, revealed, open to recognition. 

X708 Rows Royal Couevert (T.), The perfidious author 
stands confest. a 1763 Shenstonb Elegies vii. 17 Instant a 
grateful form appear’d confest. 1866 Motley Dutch R^, 
v. i. 655 Throwing off his di^ise . . the youthful palaain 
stood confessed, 

2 . That has confessed his sins, ihriveD« 

e 1430 Merlin i. xo Yef he were confessed and repentant, 
and. .he wolde resceyve penance . . ho sholde [haue] anoon 
forgevenesse. s8sa J. Brady Clovis Cal, (xSig) I. axo One 
who looked like a confessed or shrived culprit. 

Confessedly (k^fe*s^li), adv. Also 7 oon- 
festly. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 

1 . By general admission or acknowledgement; 
admittedly. 

i6so Bp. Hall E^isc, 11. | si. 146 [Ignatius] in all those 
confcssedly-genuine Epistles, which he wrote, ififiy Dset^ 
Chr, Piety (T.), That principle which is confestly predomi- 
nant in our nature. 1771 Junius Lett, Ixviii. 337 The atar 
chamber a court confeiuedly arbitrary. s8fii Mill Utilit, 
V. 83 Rules oHustice confessedly true. 1887 Febbman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. A93 The letter ia confessedly a forgery. 

2 . By personal confession, avowedly. 

*777 .Sheridan .SVA. Stand, 1. i. The latter attached to 
Marta, and confessedly beloved by her. 1878 H. H. Giaaa 
Otkbre 30 His antagonists having confessedly bad hands 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of cards 
in the stock. 

ConfoBsee (kpnfcsP)* [I*- Corfbas v. 4- 
-RE.] 8L One who is confessed (by a priest), b. 
One to whom confession is made. 

(Ambjguous and to be avoided.) 

x6ei F. Godwin B^s, Eng, 377 Either the Confessor, or 
the Confeaaee, or the reporter, lied I doubt not. <639 J. 
Rogers Aniip^ofr, xiv. f x. 305 Confessiw axHl confitent, or 
rather confessec and confesser commonly in private. 

Confesser (k|hife*s9j). [f. Confeub v, 4' -ba 1.] 
One who confesses or makes confession. 

1838-48 in Smast Walked s Diet, sSm [see prec.]. 
Coaxessin^ (k^nfe-sln vbl. so, [f. CoNFBBS V. 
4- -ijroi.] The action of the vb. Cuhfbbb; acknow- 
ledging, avowing ; hearing confessions. 

x8ii Bislb X Es^vs ix. 8 Now by confeaaing glue glory 
vnto the Lord. 180 O. Sedgwickb EugUrnd^ Present. 3 
By Fastings, by conteaaiMs, by prayings, a 1838 Bp. Hall 
Oeeat. MMSt, (xSsz) 37 O God, if the confeaaing of thine 
own gifts mSy ghmfy thee. 

Ooafo'MUg, ///• «. [C M pi«c. -iKai.] 
That conieiaet. Hence OwathMlitil^ adu. 

a 1838 Clbvbland Model New Rel, as That they may see 
oonfesaingly and awear, They have net seen at all this 
Fourteen Year. 

€fe>llfiSB8doi& (k^fe'Jan). Also 4-7 with usual 
interchange of i and y, o and ms, (5 »fMolone). 
[a. F. cmfission (lath c. in Iittrd\ early ad. L. 
confessUnrem^ n. of action t conJUiri to CoxFBsa.] 


I. Tbe aetioii ef eeiiMisf, 
jU The disclosing of sotMtiinig tfi* ksowledge of 
whicb hf others is consideiod huniliiting or pre- 
judidal to the penon oonfesdag ; amnkiug knows 
or acknowledging of one's femh* wrongi ctimei 
woikoes% etc. 

i8on SnAKa Afew. ut. 1 9 When we Wqaddjbrbf bhn on 
to some Confession or hia true aiate, Emtm 

HigGiriWka. 1873 lli* t73 ConfsiaioB ki but po^anwtids 
for wrong, Vnleaae a rope would follow, syjfeOiasoNiM 
4 P. 111 . sao Tortures, to loroe ftom their prlsoonrs the 
oonfassion of hidden treasara. x%8 Geo. Eliot Dsm,I>*r. 
vi, Isabel, .did not forsee her own knpulae to ce nf Rm i ooa 
b. Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
auihority of the truth of a statement or 4^1780; 
acknowledgement by a culprit of the wence 
charged against him, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Confession and avoidotieii ad*^ 
mission of the tmth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new matter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

t374 tr. Littletods Tenures 37 b, Eyihar he la idBaina by 
prascripcion . . or he ia villain by lua own oonfeaaion in 
court of records, ifisx Termee de la Ley 74 Which confes- 
sion of the prisoner himatlfe ia the mou oertaine c^v~:r 
and beet aauafaction that may bee given to the Judge to 
condemns the offender. Mod, The prisoner has nutoe a 
full eonfesaion. 

2 . As a religions act : The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfulness; asp. such acknowledgement made 
in set form in public worship. 

r X3O0 Wycuf Serm. Sel. Wka. 1 . B7 He smote upon his 
breest, to figure true confessioun. / 1440 Gesta Rom, 1 . 4 
<HarL MS.i^tte downe. .thyne old lit of synne, and entie 
yn to the bathe of confeasione. sg49 Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Communion, Make your humble confession to almightie 
God, and to hU holy church hero gathered together in hys 
name, mekely knelyng upon your knees, a x8ee Hookbr 
Ecci, Pol, iL iv. f 0 rubUc eonfesaion they thought neces- 
sary by way of dladpUne, not private confession, as in the 
nature of a sacrament, necessary, syan Whbatlky lllmt, 
Bh, Ctnn, Prayer txB39> **3 as would pray eflfoctually 
have always begun with eonfesaion. iMg Blunt AnnoL 
Bh, Com, Prayer xBx To place a public Confeasion and 
vithin ‘ 


Absolution within the reach of all, day by day. 

b. spec. The confessing of sins to a priest, as 
a religions duty ; more fully, sacramental or lusri- 
cu/ar confession, 

*377 Langl. P, PI. B. bii. 176 How contridoun wlth-oute 
confessioun - • • 


c 1394/*. Pt. Crede 488 Pei 
IS hire, And sepultures 


confessioun conforteth be souls, 
coueten confessions to kachen acme i 
also some wi^en to cacchen. e tgeo Lancelot 0083 If that 
thow at confessioune hath ben, And makith the of al thl 
synnis clen. 1349 xst Bh, Com, Prayer, Communion, Re- 
quiryng suche as shalbe satisfied with a generall confession, 
not to be offended with them that doe use .. the auriculer 
and secret confession to the Priest igni Smakr. TkooGent. 
V. ii. 41 Besides she did intend Confenuon At Patridt’s Cell 
this cuen. xyxg STBBt.B En^^iskm, No. 49. 31^, 1 . . have 


not for some months been at t^nfession. s8m a 


T Red* 


stumbling-block. 

3 . Acknowledgement of a statement, claim, etc. ; 
admission, concession. 

e 1380 Wycup Wychet (xSaB) p. xHi, By youre owns eon- 
feuion musts it nwes be that we woxahyppen a false sod in 
the chalyce. xfieg Br. Hall MedU. 4 Vows il 1 40 There 
are three grounds of friendship . . a^ by all confessions, 
that is the surest which ia upon vertue. s8s8 Hobbbs 
Thueyd (xSaa) 99 This year, by confeasion of all men. was 
of all other . . most free and healthful. 1838:9 Hallam 
Htst. Lit, 1 . IV. 1. 1 19 There were twe^ who had by common 
confession reached a consummate elegance of style. 

4 . The recognizing or adcnowledging [of a per- 
son or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; declaration of belief In or adhesion 
to ; acknowledgement, profession, avowal when 
asked ; ////. the testimony rendered by a Confessor 
(sense s>. 

tj/ha WvcLip 3 Mace, x, 38 Thei blessiden the Lord (n 
ympnys and confesaiouna X549 Bk. Com, Prayer, Colleet 
Trtn, Sunday, By the confession of a true fayth to ac- 
knowlege the gloiye of the eternall trinitie. looe Shake. 
Ham, IV. vii. 96 Hee mad confession ofyou. And gaue you 
such a Masterly report, for Art. x88x 0 . Hbvwood Diary 
ax Aug. ax. Then Mr. Jo. Heyw'd made his Confeaaion, etc. 
Then they proceeded to Imposition of Handa X793 J. 
Macknicht Epistles, Rom, x. 10 There is a difference be- 
tween the prMeseion, and the eorfession of our faith. 1893 
CausB Eusefius v. 1. its But this blessed saint .. In toe 
midst of her confession itself renewed her strength. 

II. 7 "hat which is confessed, its matter or form. 

5 . That which is made known in confessing ; th« 
matter confessed. 

X43S-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 167 Seynte Austyn scythe in 
his oo<»e of confessionea attg/b Iinoalb Wks, xSo (R.) 
The bishop knoweth the confession of whom he lusteth 
throughout all his dioces. s8oi Shake. Alls Well n, iii. 
xjo His confession is taken, and it shall bee read to his 
face. 1893 B. JoNsoN Panegyn Entr. James, And this 
confession flew from every voice. Never had land more 
reason to rejoice, xfiee Lithgow TVwo. (x66a) x. 43s ITie 
Governer commanded me to subacribe my Confeasion, 
which I voluntarily obeyed. Ibid, 437 And now after long 
and new Examinations . . they findiim my firM and aemd 
Confession so run in one, that the Govepier swore, I hsd 
icanied the Art of Memery. 1833 G. Waddinqtok Hist . 
Ch. ia6 To proclaim . . the nature of the confeeaiom which 
they had received. xMi Bbeant ft Rics Chapl, qf Fleet 
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1 . 15s Kitty ahould entat tb«M CQpfMfioiH in • book, nU 

i^iner. 

6. A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sini^ulness, such as frequently forma part of 
public Christian worship. 

S$35 Marshatts Primtr In 3 Primtn Hen. Vttf (1848) 
4K A General Confension for every einner. tasn Bk. Com. 
Prajter^ Hormng^ A general Confndon; to be mid of the 
whole Congregation, Commnnwn Sertnett Then 

•hall thiA general confemion be made, syit Stbblb Spect, 
No. 147 tz I'he Confeiudon was read with such a renigned 
Humiluy. 1815 HoaBi.RY Bk. 0/ PenlMe fzSail 1 . 099 
Psalm li, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Hi.uht Annot. Bk, Com. Prayer iBa The 
general ConfeMion apjpears to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers of 155a. 

7 . (More fully Confession of Faith.') A formulaiy 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief ; 
a creed. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient cecumenlcal creeds ; but 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the 16th and 
Z7th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530) was the earliest, 
and the first <xs6ot and second (isBo-xi Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westminster Confession 
( 1643*7), Mti most noted in the history of Great Briuin. 

1^36 Tavurner {tiiie) The Confession of the Faith of the 
Germans, exhibited at Augusta; to which is added The 
Apology of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 
SM Bk, Com. I*rayert Ruliric to A/kitMosian Greedy 
Upon Trinitie Sonday. shalbe song orsayd. .this confession 
of our Christ i.'in faytli. tafii Ktitte) The Cunfessione of 
the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Kealme of Scotland exliihiled to the estates 
of the sain in Parliament. 2571 Nortiibrooke {titles A 
Breefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, mtide in 
Fourme of a Confession. <iitU\ The Confession of 

Paith of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant, 
ffiis Brrsewoou Lang. Sjf Reli^. Pref. 92 The Confessions 
themselves are these, the Angeticane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, the Belgick, Polonick^ Argen- 
tine, Aogustane, Sasonick, Wirteii^rgick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. 2639 J. Lbs Short 
Snrttey Sweden 76 To professe the reformi^ religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Ausboure or Augustane con- 
fession. 1^3 Arte Gen. Assembly Edtnh. 29 Aug., Sess. 
14 The union of this Island in one Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechism, sfiay 
Whatkly Lf^c 11837) 371 The correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession of Faith, is not alwa3*s of itself, a 
sufficient safe^srd sgainst error. 2862 Stanley East. Ck. 
iv. (18601 149 llie Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 2874 Mobley Compromise 1x886) 170 We see 
the same men . . uttering assents to confessions of which 
they really reject every syllable ~ and who do not know 
they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 

b. The religious body or church united by one 
Confession of Faith ; a communion. 

01841 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4> Mon. (2649) Those right 
learned. .Clarks of his owne Confession. 


III. 8. A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
is buried, and, by extension, the whole structure 
erected over it; also, the crypt or shrine under 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed^ Called also CoRFJEsaiORABT 
and t CorrFBsaiONAL. 

1870 98 Lassbls Voy. Italy II. 94 This place, as it con- 
serves the body of St. Peter, is called the Confession of 
Peter. Ibid. 11 . 96 Near the Confession of S- Peter is an 
old braxen statue of S. Peter. 2844 Lincasd Anglo Sax. 
Ck. (28581 II, L j6 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sometimes the sepulchre, had been prepared ; 
In It he deposited three portions of the eucharist, tegether 
with the relics ; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masonry of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted. 1847 Ld. Unosay Ckr, Art 1 . 66 (S. Mark's* The 
confession, or ciborium, within the sanctuary, is also highly 
curioua 2883 Arnold Caik. Diet. 907/1 s.v.. If an altar was 
erected over the grave, then the name ' confession * was given 
to the tomb, the altar, and the Gubicttlum. 

0. attHb., as confession-chair, -money, -seat. 

2874 Blount Gtossogr,, Con/essionary. .also, a Confession- 
EsmtUasusds Obs. foum. Naples 3x9 Walk- 
iim in tlm Churches about their Confession-chairs from 
Morning to NighL 2709 De Fob Life RomsIU (17x3) 1 . 

2 , 1 had sat myself down in a Confession-Chair. i8h ovu* 
iiTH fVks. (1^) II. 338 Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money, under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings. 2865 f/a/aa Rev. 111 . 6x4 
The confession-bell at the London oratory. 

R Ooafe8IBioiiffiir6 (kddt#giFn/T). [F. -med L. 
coHfessidndri-us \ lee CovFBsaiONABT.j One who 
has been confessed by the priest. 

27^ Richardson Clartssa 11 . axuL 14s Like an absolved 
Gonreaaionaire. 


Confesiional (k^fe janlll, sb. [In sense a 
a. F. confessional It. confessumaU^ med.L. con- 
fessidndU (neuter of confusioncU-is adj.), quoted 
by Du Cange in the sense * ncrum pfenitentise 
tribunal* in 1563. Sense 1 is app. a distinct 
subst use of the ad^] 

1 1 . A due for hearing or giylng permission to 
hear confession. Obs. 


»M 8 in Foxe A. 4 Pf. Hen. VII. Cases Papal 71 
What should 1 qieske here of my daitie reaenues, of n 
firm firuites annatee, palles, indulgences, bub, confessional 
ara surit like, which come to no small masse of money. 

2 . A desk, stall, cabioeti or box, in which tli 


priest sks to hear confessions In a Roman Catholic 
church. 

lyay Chamburs Cjv/., Confessional is sho used In the 
RoniiNh church for s little box or desk in the church, where 
the corifiMfior takes the confexsions of the penitents. 2740 
Wamsuston Dip. Lsged. iv.iv.Wks. x8ix Iv. 128 , 1 (AoostaJ 
have seen an Indian bring to the confesrionat a confession 
of all his line written . . by picture and characters. iB 0 
Hawthosme », 4 It. ymls. (1879) 1 . 7 A confessional . . a 
little oaken structure about as big a*i a sentry-box with a 
closed part for the priest to sit in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. 

b. Taken typically for the practice of confession, 
with its concomitants. 

2828 Byson Siege Cor. liL More constant at confessional. 
More rare at maiuiue and festtvai. 2860 Goulsurh Pers. 
Rehg. i. (1873) 7 Before the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living power in the Church. 2871 MoRi.rv 
Voliaire (x886) xso The clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. . 

0 . attfib., as confessional-box, -chair. 

1790 Arckxologia 961 Confessional chairs, .probably al- 
ways were of wood. 2840 Clough Amonrsde Voy. 1. 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-buxes and postures. 

+ 8. ««CuMFX 8 aiON 8 , CONFKH8IONART 2. Obs. 

1704 Addison Itaty (J>)* In one of the diurches 1 saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapb-laxuii. 
1797 -u Chamsbrs C>c/., Coufesstonnt, or Co^fessionary, in 
church-liistury, a place in churches, usually under the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies ot deceas'd saints, 
martyrs, and coiilessora 

Confeflffiioiial (k^nfe jonill). a [f. C0KFXS8ION 
-f -AL : corresp. to med.L. confess tdnd/-is and mod. 
F. confessionel.] 

1 . Ot the nature of or pettaining to confession. 

1817 N. Dsake Shake. 11 . 79 If we dismiss these confes- 
sional sonnets. 2833 Galt Entail 1 f. xxiv. 931 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition.^ *8^ 9 * Faber Orig. 
Expiatory Sacr. ai6 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of siiu 

2 . Of or pertaining to Confessiont of Faith, or 
systema of formulated Theolop*. 

2881-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knmol. HI. 2079 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead during 
the period between death and the resurrection. 2889 A. R 
Bruce .Sy. at Ma»i^. Coll. Oxf. 16 Oct., In theology oiir 
position might be deiKnibed as Biblical, as distinct from con- 
fessional We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

ConfeSffiioiUl'liJUI, sb. and a. rare. [f. prec. 
(tense a)'f-AK.] a. sb. One who advocates the 
principle that a church should have a formal Con* 
fession of Faith, b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
discussion of this question. 

2772 Gent. Mag. XLl. 405 , 1 am. Yours, A ConfessioiiaUan. 
Ibid. A summary view of the Confessionallan controversy. 

Cogdh’aaionaliam. [f. as prec. 4 - -ism.] The 
principle of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated theological system. 

2876 A. M. Fairbairn Strauss ii. in Contemp. Rev. June 
139 Pietism in Wfirtemberg, Confessional ism in Prussia, 
were growing narrower. 2880*3 Schafp En^l. Relig. 
Kmnoi, 1 . 489 The age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 
x8th century]. 

Ckinfe’aiBionalisit. [f- as prec. 4 - -ibt.] 

1 . One who makes confession. 

2807 Bbntham Rationale Evid. Wks. 2843 VII. 30 Phy- 
sical and involuntary symptoms of fear, betrayed by the 
confessioiialist upon an occasion specified. 

2 . * A confessor, one who sits in the confessional *. 

WoBcxsTER cites Boucher. 

8 . » COVFBSBIONALIAN sb. 

Cozifl9*8BionaliBe, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. 4- 
-I 2 £.] intr. To introduce or use the confessional. 

2860 Sat. Rev. IX. x37/> A amfessionalixing curate. 

Oonfeffiffiioiuisy (k^nfej:)n&ri), a. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. confessiondri-us, f. confessidn-i see -art.] 
Of or pertaining to confession. 

2607 Sc^l. Disc, agst. Anteckr. it. vi. 31 Conformltie 
doth require of vs a confessionarie approbation of the cere- 
monies _ by subscription. x8xx CoTCE., Co^fessionnaire, 
confessionarie ; belonging to, or treating of, auricular con- 
fession. 27M Bp, R. Claytihi in E. H. Palmer Desert ^ 
Exodus vi. ^871) 106 Confemionary priests used formerly 
to sit to hear the confessions of the pngrims. 2884 1 . Tay- 
lor in Gd. fVords 930 A confessionaiy prayer. 

Confe'ffiSionary, sb. [ad. ined.L. confessidndri^ 
um (cited by Du Cange in sense 1 from Council of 
Seville, 1513), neuter of confessidndrius adj.] 

tl. ->COKFXBSIONAL jA a. Obs. 

2669 WooDHBAD Si. Teresa 11. iii. 16 He came and spake 
with me in a Confessionary. 1704 Collect, V^. (Churchill) 
111 . 76/x The Confessionary n so turn'd, as the. .Confessor 
cannot see the Woman that enters to Confess. 2799 
Arckmol. X. 9^9(0.) These stalU have been improper^ 
termed confessionaries or c^fessionals. 

2 . ■■ CONFX88IOM 8 . 

27*7-^ [see CoNFBSHONAL «8. 3]. 2848 B. Wbee Coni. 
Ecclesiol. 430 The crypt or confessionmry retains an original 
altar. b^SirG. Scott iLsp. 28B2 — 

Ck. A rckit. L. 9 In front eff the ^tar and the confeasionary 
was the choir of the inferior clergy end singers. 

tConfefMloMV. [f. Confe 88 iov 4 --srL] 
An advocate of auricular confession ; a confotsor. 

1982 T. N[OBToir] Cmhdsia Inst. in. iv. (2634) 307 Tte 
Cwif es iio ne rs [L. €onfessionarii\ allcedge for this purpose 
the power of the Keias. ^2981 J. Bell Haddon's Anew. 
Osor. s68 Yoar couled conlkssiooers, who be prfvie & par- 
laken of your hidden abhoasinatibns. 


CkmfMMdoalst (k|bfo'|^^)- ^ 

fessioniste, and 16th c. L. confessimista^ 

1 . Aij^adherent of a |iartiealar religious ooofiei- 
■ton, of the Augsburg ConfossioD, a Lutheran* 

c 2968 in Fulke 7 W Treat. (2577) 1 . 6i, 1 aske of then 
wheuier the Lutherans, Zuinglisns, lltirians, Csluoiistes, 
Confessionistea, etc., .be all of one ClmrchT 1899 Bp. Moun- 
TAGU App. Csrsar Ded. x, The controversies . . betweeo the 
Protestant and Romish confessionisis. x8)a S. R. Maitland 
Pacts and Doc. 194 Hie reformers were uunted with the 
name ofConfessionista 2849 W. Fitsgbrald tr. WhitakeVs 
Disput. j8o There is the utmost unanimity amongst the 
Confesaionists (as they call them) in all things necessary, 
that is, in the articles of faith. 

2. CONFKHBIONALIET I. 

2858 Sat. Rev. V. 969/1 The thorough oonJesstonist always 
overstates his guilt. 

Confe^SidoillMffif [f. as prcc. 4- -lebu-] 

Having no Confession of Faith, or formal creed. 

19^2 Missionary Herald (Boston) Sept. 339 (Austria) They 
characterize the * Free Reformed Church' not, as heretofore, 
•Confessionless’. 2888 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3/1 His 
wretched Parliament . . though often avowedly confession- 
less, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 

Oonfa'ffiliTap a. rare. [f. L. confess- (see CoN-t 
F£BB ; 4 - -iVB.] Having the effect of confessing. 

28ax New Monthly Mag. 11 . 351 An exclamation too con* 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 

Confaaaor ^k^fe sm). Forms : i-3, 5-9 oon- 
fossor, 3-4 ur, 4-7 -our, 5-6 -oure, 6 -orf. [a. 
L. confessor, and its F. repr. confessor, -ur, AF, 
-our (mod.F. -cur), agent-n. f. L. confilM to Coff- 
FK88. (In sense a, OF. had oXno confesx—h, con- 
fessus one who has confessed.) The historical 
proiiuncialion, from AF. and ME. confessou^r, is 
co nfessor, which is found in all the poets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, 1836-40, who has co nfessor in senses 2 and 
3. confessor in sense i b; lor these, Craig 1847. 
has CO nfessor and confe ssor ; but confrssor is now 
generally said for both.] 

1 . gen. One who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything. 

a. of religions belief, of Christ, etc. 

aijoe Cursor M scEfn (Cott) Petre was .. of godd mm 
first confcMur. c ram Pilgr. T. 379 Of lesu Christ many a 
confesAore. 1849 Milton Apol. Smect. (rS^x) 991 'ihey 
scourg'd the confesgors of the Gospell. 16^ Gentl. Calling 
(1696) 89, 1 can scarce think the Uevil has any such stout 
Coniesuors, but will then betray his cause. 1722 Shaftebs. 
Ckarac. IL i. <1737) 111 . 33 Its greatest Confessors and 
Assertors. xyax Strypb Eccl. Mem. II. xxviii. 935 A good 
man, and ancient professor and confesiior of religion. 28S6 
Nbalb Seg. 4 Hymns, And the Saints, through toil and 
shame Brave Confessors of Thy Name. 

b. of a crime, sin, or offence charged. (In this 
sense written by Smart and others Cobfrbbbr. ) 

2^ Nashe Unfbrt. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 35 Tliey vowed 
either to make him a confessor or a martir in a trice. 1693 
C Mather Wond. Intds. H'orld 15 A thousand preter- 
natural Things . . wherein the Confessors do acknowledge 
their ConccrnmcnL 2737 Ozell Retbelais Author's Prol: 
1 . cxxxi. note, 1 have tnuislated Confesseur, Con/euarius, 
for so our English Roman Catholics call their Father Con- 
fessor. .A Confessor seems to mean the Person confessing 
not the Person confess'd ta 2795 Johnson, Confessor . . lie 
who confesses his crimes. Diet. 2792 Walxeb Prm. Diet., 
Cor^fessor . . this word can now have the accent on the 
second syllable, only when it means One who confesses his 
crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely ever used. 2847 
Cbaio, Con/issor, one who confesses his crimes. 

2. techn. One who avows liis religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it under persecution and 
torture, but does not suffer martyrdom ; spec, one 
who hai been recognized by the church in this 
character. (The earliest sense in English.) 

{c xeoe AClfric Past.Ep. in Thorpe Laws 11 . 370 pa mssran 
andeUera.s pe we hatao confessores.] a ttys Colt. Horn. 
939 Mid martiren, mid liali confessoren, mid nalie meiden. 
cxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 185 Apostles and martini and con- 
fessors. a 1840 Saudes IVan£r in Colt. Horn. 961 pe cun- 
fessurs bird )>e liueden igod lif, ant haltche deiden. c ijog 
Edmund Cotf. in E. E. P. (z86a) 72 Seint Edmund be 
confessour pat lip at Ponteneye. 1439-90 tr. Higdon rRolls) 

I . 379 AUe the seyntes of thet cuntreTl reland] be confessores, 
and noo martir. S5a6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1532) 181b, 
Mar^rs, confessours and virgyns. 2848 Fuller Holy 4 
Pretf, St. IV. iL 996 (Ridley & Hoopers Their upper parts 
were but Confessours, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and burnt to ashes. 2679 Baxter Calk, TheoL 33 Gods 
power to keep the fire from burning the three Confessors, 
Dan. 3. 2709 Stryfb Ann. R^. xxiii. 238 Miles Coverdale 
. .a confessor and an exile. 1736 Chandler Hitt. Persec, 
81 He is no more a Confessor in my esteem, than Laud is a 
Martyr. s8«B Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 

II . 07 The E^lish church has . . the seal of martyrs and 
oonmuors. 2880 Hatch Bampt. Lret, ii. 49 In times of 
persecution the confessors in prison had to be fed. 2889 
Arnold Calk. Diet. s.v., St. Martin was the first .. of tlie 
Confessors whom the Church honoured witVen office. 

b. The Confessor; aiKlng Edward the Con* 
festor, canonized in 1161. 

[r 2143 Will. Malmem. Gesl. Reg, Angl. u. | t^ihoeuUmd^ 
De Sencto Eadwardo Tertio, Reije et Confessore. e 2049 
Estoire de St. Aedtv. le Rei 4486 ^olls) x5x 14 seint Cum- 
fesRur Aedward 11 rols.) 862a Drayton Poly-olb xxtv. 1066 
(R.) Good Edward, from the rest Of that renowned name 
WConfekkorexpreamNL^ iiS8. Fuller CJL Hist. 11. vL 9 tr, 
1 oonfesse 1 understand not how the name Crnifessour is 
proper to King Edward. i8bi Worosw. Eecl Somn, h 
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d. One who heers gonfenicmf ; a |nrieet who 
heart oonfeteion of tin, pretcribet pmnce, and 
granti aboolntion ; the private tpiiitual director of 
a king or other great personage. 

(In umAL. Hotter rvW; but in toil homo 

b quoted by Du Congo from Wnlafrid Strabo (ob. 849M 
iglo Aytw. 170 Ho —1 aecho niych ano contoitour Hnt 
conno bsmde and onbyndo. ^1400 Rem, ir«i#686o Have 
me unto hb confoHour. Maa^t* HiffiUm (Kolb> VI. 
457 Seynte Dunstan hb oonfoMour (TasviiA scbriftouler]. 
iSgn PAi.sGa. ao8/x ConfoMour a gomtly fathor, Mfnteur, 
If— Shaks. Rem, ^ 111. iu. 49 Being a Dtoino, a 

Ghostly Coofessor, A Sin-Abioluer, and my Friend profest. 
« 1904 'P- Brown Sai, e» Fr, King Wks. 1740 I. 50 Were 
1 thy confessor, who am thy martyr, Dost think that I'd 
allow thee any quarter Y vm Hist, R tester 58 Mr. Hig- 

E it,Mpointed Confeiwor to nis M^esty,ln the Room of the 
to Dr. Sharp, i— Southov Jeen ef Arc x. tgt With 
pious haste hurriedMe confessors To shrive them. 1871 
Moaucv i<^eitafre (1886) x8i From the conlessor's closet they 
pdled the wires which moved courts. 

Confe'EBOreBB. [tee >XS8.] A female who 
hears or receives confessions. 

tolP Carlylb JIfisc, (1879) 111 . 59 The daughters may sit 
as confessoresses. 1883 B. Tayuir H, Thurston if. 69 
Come, be my oiocher-oonfessoresa 1 am in great doubt 
and perplexity. 

ConfaBBOSial (kpnfes5**rtkl), a, [f. L. ctm/es- 
sdri’Us + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a confessor. 

x8m Milman Lai, Ckr. (1864) xiv. vii. 949 Holding 
up the confessorial office of the priesthood. 

Confe'SffiOnliip. [see -shit.] The function 
or oFRce of a confessor. 

sdss Fullrr Hist, Univ. Cambr. 130 Mr. Fox . . appoints 
the 93. of December for Bucer his Confeasourship. 1883 
Cavic Ecclesiastici 55 Hb . . eminent Confessorship in 
the times of Persecution. x8to Sruass Early Plantag, iv. 
65 A morbid craving after the honours of martyrdom, or 
confessorship at the least. 

Oonfe'BBoryi a. Law, fad. L. cenfessSri-m, 
f, cenfessdr-em ; sec -ORY.] Pertaining to confes- 
sion or acknowledgement. (Of. L. acHo cenfessoria,') 
t 6 $t W. G. tr. CotueVs last, asx Now of Actions civiU . . 
some are confessory, and some negative, confessory. as 
where one affirms a corporall or incorporall thing to be his. 

Confeat, -ly : see Confessed, -ly. 

Confet, obs. f. Comfit. 

Gonfeter, -fether, -fetter, var. of Conpxdxr. 
tConfltonoe. Obs, rare. In 5 -fyanoe, 6 
^flaunoe. [a. F. confiance, n. of state f. conji-er to 
confide: see -anob.] -Confidence. 

0490 Caxton Blanchard^ xxiv. 91 My confyance ft 
trust is in you. 1491 — Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) il 
843 b/3 ^yuyng to all synners . . confyance and trust of that 
self mercy, cxgio Basclay Mirr, Gd, Manners (1570) 
D ij, A great man of conhaunce. 

i Confl'Cient, a, and sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. 
€onficient~im, pr. pple. of conJUIfre to accomplish.] 
A. mij. That accomplishes, or performs ; offici- 
ating. 

Sir H. Lyndb Via Tuta 174 (Quoting Council of 
I'rent) The lay people and the non<conucient PriesL 1696 
Blount Glosseigr.t Confident^ which finisheth, procuretn, 
br worketh. 1755 Johnson, Cof^/icieftt, that causes or pro- 
cures; effective. 

B. sb. An officiating priest. 
x6x4 Jackson Creed 111. v. Wks. 1 1 . 994 They might . .have 
altogether denied the use of it so much as to the sacriftcer 
or conficient. 1638 D. Fratlry Strict, in Lyndomast. 1. 
X35 Priests, .in the institution of this Sacrament., were non 
conficients. 

Confiot, var. of CoNFSOT v, Obs. 

Confidant (kf/mfida-nt), sb. {a.). [This appears, 
with its fern, confidante^ after 1700, when co'nfident 
(with stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sense. 
Ccsltp. has F. confidant^ -anUt with confident as a 
by-iorm ; on the other hand, Littrd quotes confident 
from the i6th c. on wal'd, and knows nothing of 
confidant. The latter may however have been tmeen 
in Ikiglish as the correct Fr. form ; or possibly the 
Kng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the French -m/, -ente. The verb 
in It. (and Pr.) is confidar^ which would give a 
pple. confidante ; but this is not found Ui the re- 
quired sense.] 

A. sb, * A person trusted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love ' (J.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to take the place of 
Confident sb, %, 

[Tn Pwys' Diary x May z666 where editon print cm» 
Jidantt Pepya wrote ee*^Adent.] 

17x4 Arruthnot ft rora Martin SerihL (J.), Martin 
composed hb billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
1751 Smollett Per, Pic, xxvii. He proffered his service, .as 
agent, mediator, or confidant. 1797 Mas. Raocmfr Italian 
xxi, I repeat, that I am not her confidant 18118-49 Smart, 
Cenfidant^ Confidante^ a person entrusted with — ttert 
pertaining to toe lighter commerce of as those of lov^ 
gallantry, and fashion. 1845 S. Austin Rankds Hht. Ref, 
IIL v. I. 19 Cardinal Wobey, the king's confidant 18^ 
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b. with c£ CoamniK* * >>• 

4 m .H. ILiRsniaufi JOm H M. sM tlw «• 
olaiMaion . . aes— to — to fie in the imsiiWlthr thni jeRiia 
Eadi^ jX% of Hb fim iSdiwtoi trST 

B. as atff, Bntroited with secrets ; privy to fjs 
secret matter), ran, fCt F, iomfiebmi m Littr6.] 

i8i6 Scott Amtif. xxxil, 1 welt Itnow you am eonfidam to 
one dreadAi] Mciet 

OonfldffiiLte (kyrnfidamt). [C£ pree. It may 
be .that thk was first formed to lepreseiit the sound 
of the F. cm/Sdmto, and that the masc. tmfidaat 
was formed from it. The feminine is the more 
common in use.] A female confidant. 

1709 Laov U.yr,UmAantLeti.Mi 99 A. IVerttey% Sept., 
You are the only creature that I have made my confidante. 
i7tt Fisldino Amtelia 11. i, 1 concluded with oegging her 
to M the confidante of my amonr. stop-fie W. Ixvino ffW- 
Jitrt^s R, (1B55) 49 What b a lover wTehout a confidante? 
1 thought at once of my sister Sophy. 18I3 Century 
XXVI 1. xra She was the confidante of all our love affairs. 

Conlldder, -fldlr. Sc. var. of Confeder Obs, 

Oonfida (k^ai'd), p, [ad. L. cmfldin to have 
full trust or leliance, L con^ intensive prefix 4* 
fidgre to trust.] 

1 . intr. To trust or have faith ; to put or place 
trust, repose confidence in (formerly on, to), 

a X4SS Honlate Iviii, In the we confide. 1634 W. Tia- 
WHYT tr. Balaads Lett. X04 In a time when the most 
credulous have enough to doe to confide on publique faito. 
1847 CtAasNOON Hut, Reb. iv. (1843) 150/1 lliey desired 
that there might be such a person m^e IJleutenant of 
the Tower, ' as they could confide in (an expression that 
grew from that time to be much usmt. Ibtd, 155/1 The 
expression they used, when they had a mind to remove 
any man from a place.. 'that they could not emnfide in 
him'. 1848 H. G. tr. Balaade /'vwm 956 [They] confide 
more in this . . then to the number of their Armies. s 6 $f 
Hobbes Gevt. 4* Sec. vL | is. 89 Some other whom they con- 
fide in for protection, nob S. Parker Six Philos, Ess. 64 
It were not safe with ^tcurus to confide wholly on the 
Senses. 1748 Anson's Voy, iii. ii 3x5 The stoutest cables 
are not to be confided in. 183a Hr, Martineau Life in 
Wilds viiL xox He confided in captains' parting promise. 
.*«SBJ, Martinkau Studies Ckr. 184 He who most confides 
in the instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2 . absol. To have faith or trust ; to have confi- 
dence ; to be assured or confident. 

9854 Earl Mohm. tr. Bentivoglie's Warrs Flanders ri4 
Nor could the Flerobh ever confide, till they saw their 
Country free of Foreiimers. 174$ Pore Odyss. xvl 453 O 
prudent Princess I bid thy soul confide. Vfm Young Nt, 
Tk, ii. 570 Judge before Friendship, then confide till DcaMh. 

3 . with obj.‘clause : To trust, believe, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured (that), 7 Obs. 

183s Sir T. Hawkins tr. Maitkieu's Vnkafiky Prosper. 97 
Confiding the ludge would be hb Protector. 1743 Smxm- 
8T0NB Wks. 111 . 100, 1 sincerely confide, that, .no time Bhall 
extenuate our mutual friendship. xyM V. Knox Winter 
Even, II. VI. xi. sto The sum which 1 have left, will, 1 con- 
fide .. supply a decent competency. x8oo T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) IV. 324 They confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority in the two Houses. 1818 Scott 
Old Mart, xxx, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. 

4 . trans. To impart as a secret, to communicate 
in confidence (/d a person). 

173a Lo. G. Lyttelton Pers. Lett. Ixxix. (1744) 399 Thou 
art tne only one to whom I dare confide my Folly, 
Emerson Re fir, Men^ Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to bo^, or coxcombs, or pedants, 
but to their peers. s87a Black Adv, Phaeton xvii. 938 An 
oroortunity of confiding all her perplexities to her friend. 

0. To entrust (an object of care, a task, etc.) to a 
person, with reliance on his fidelity or competence. 

i88x Buckle C/toVix. (1873) II. viii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aianda. x88a Rubxih Mnnera 
P, (z88oi 37 Its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it U confided. 

Confided <k^foi‘d«d), ppl, a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Given in trust ; entrusted. 

18AX-4 Emekson Ess.^ Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 944 Hence, 
the less government we have the better— the fewer laws, ana 
the less confided power. xSsS Gdl. Wiseman Fediola 966 
Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

Oonfidees(kpnf 9 idr), [f. as prec. + -BE.] One 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides. 

x8ia Examiner 94 Aug. 543/3 Not that of an ox parte 
confidee, but of a chosen umpire. 

Coilfidoiloe (kp nfid^ns). Alio 5 -axis. [ad. L. 
confidential a, of quality or state f. cot^detU-em : 
see Confident and -snob. Cf. F. confidanct (14th 
c. in Oresme), but some of the senses are not found 
in ¥. (where they are expressed by confiasue)^ 

1 . The mental attitude of tmstiiig in or relying 
on a person or thing ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const, in (fto, an, upon), 

CS430 Lydo. in Pot. Kel. it L. Poems 47 Alla verteu .. 
Made stable in god by jgouly confidenoet 1490 Caxton 
Eneydios xxv. 03 fhe whiche goddes, hauynge confydence 
in truntynge his sayd promysm. xM Coveroale Ps. cxvIL 
t in the LordeT then to put «ny oonfi- 


, It is better to trust in the Lorde, then to put «ny c 

dence in man. iggy North tr. Gueuara't Diedl Pr. X33 b/i 
1 he sonne..wUl not haue tohii father any great confidence. 
I89l| Smaks. Rich, Jl, u. iv. 6 The King repoeeth all his 
confidence iq thee, Bf. Rbynoumi Hosoa iv. 48 Con- 
fidence. .in foraigne aydk 1774 Goi.xmui. Grecian Hist, 1 . 
310 The king would place more confidence in the engage- 
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confidence tie sweareR, Ar be had se— 'L 
Aa Heroic VMno Wki. lygx I. ays The vt , 

^ ^ 

_ j'rbxisan MieU JUt, (isd. 3) ss Tlda 
. J affim with less eonfidence. 
t b. Const, to do, Obs. 

dba Milton P, L, vi. 343 Humbl'd by such fsbudm^ to 
—r beneath Hb confidence to equal Qod In power, 
t o. In, on, upon confident {pf thmty to ih\ 
ffxfioe Hooker Eccl, Pol. vL v. IfiCiBfxINotlnconadtthct 
to redeem sin but as tokens or meek eobmieiim. 
Hoaue Asetoto. u. xviL 88 Men egree to submb 10 MR— 
Man on eonfidenoa to be proceuted by him. tffto H. 
L'Estranox Ckas, I (X655) 51 In oonfidence toereoi, toe 
Duke left him. 

8. Asfuranoe, boldness, fearlessness, arlsiiig from 
reliance (on oneself, on circumstances, on divine 
support, etc.). 

xgefi Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 b, By toe holy knie 
of chorite we may haue great confydenoe end make bold- 
ncMe. teas TinoaLE Acts xxvHi. 31 Preachyiig the kyn|^ 
dome of God. .with all confidence [so idii ; 1881 Ron. bold- 
ness]. i8et Shaks. JhL C, 11. ii. 49 Alas my Lord, Your 
wbedome b consume in confidence : Do not go forth to 
day : Call k my fears. lyga Johnson Rambler No. 194 
F 3 He. .wes able to address those whom he never saw be- 
fore with ease and confidence. a8)a W. leviKo Alkemibra 
367 At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, bnt 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth. .BMt aerial harmony. 

b. Const. To have c, to do (anything). 

>838 Covbrdale I Chron, xviii. [xvlt]. 95 Therfore hath 
thy •cruaunt founde (oonfS^noe> to make hb prayer before 
the. 1709 Stanhofe Paraohr, III. 438 VTho can have the 
oonfidence to think himself eacusad, toward those of a dif- 
fering Judgement. t8x8jAS. Mnu, Brit. India 11 . iv. v. 167 
Conflans had no longer confidence to meet toe English in 
the field. 

4 . In a bad sense : Assuranoe based on inoufficient 
or improper grounds ; excess of assnrance, over- 
boldness, hardihood, presumption, impudence. 

1594 Hooker Eccl Pol. bed. (J.), Their confidence, for the 
most part, riseth from too much credit given to their own 
1858 Jbh. Taylor in Evelyn** Mem, (1857) 111 , 79 


« in silting cheek by jowl by « 

Arc. Denntark (ed. 3) C iij b, The Fren(m Ambassador had 
the Confidence to tear out of the Book of Mottos In the 
Kings Library, this Verse, which Mr. Sydney, .had written 
in it tyxs Steele N a 509 Ps Ine intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Words of iheir 
own. 

b. As an appellation : * Confident one. 

1741 Richardron Pamela (1694) 1. xxii. 979 Do I want 
you, oonfidence 1 Yes, I do. Where have you been these 
two hours, that you never came near ineT 

6. An object or ground of trust; *that which 
gives confidence, boldness, or security ’ ( J.). 

>535 Coverpalb yobxzxl 94 Or, haue 1 sayde to the fynest 
golde of all: thou art my confidence? 1011 Bible /^ rw. 
ui. 96 For the Lord shalbe thy confidence. 

6. The confiding of private or secret matters to 
another ; the relauon of intimacy or trust between 
persons so confiding ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quota. Rome take confidence os a hu- 
morous biunder for 


1999 — Much Ado III. v. 3. X813 — Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 

x67With demure Confidence This pausingly ensu’de. 163a 
Hayward tr. BiondTs Eromena 179 He telling [it] in con- 
bTBELB Taller No. 59 P x 
her in cariying on thb 
Db Fob Voy* 


fidence to a friend of hU. 13— 

No one was in Confidence witn 
Treaty but the matchleiis Virgulta. 


laty but the matchleiis Virgulta. iTas 
^na World [1%^) 68 To see if he could yitcli upon one 
man more likely than the rest, to enter into some con- 
fidence with. t74x Middleton Cicero I. iv. 944 A citben 
at confidence with CaeMir. 


1 ereat 

, I have possesHed two or three tat- 


who lived afterwards in 

Scott F. M. Perth xv, i have possest 

tling fools, in deep confidence, that, etc. xSjm Iowett Plato 
(ed. 8^ 111. 489 Slaking in confidence, for 1 should not like 
to have my words repeated. 

7 . A confidential communication. 

1748 Chrstrrf. Lett. 11 . cixiv. 100 He will.. be well in- 
formed of all that passes . . by the confidences made him. 
i860 Sal A Lady Chest erf. Pref. 3 , 1 intended these Letters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a garrulous old woman 
of the world. 1870 Helps Ess., Secreqy 54 Before you make 
any confidence, you should consider whether the thing you 
wish to confide is of weight enough to be a secret. 

1 8 . Trustworthiness, as a personal quality. A 
person of confidence : one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 
Cf. Confident a. 6. 

1648 Jer. Taylor Egise. (1647) 366 Bishops and Priests 
were men of great ability ana surest confidence for de. 
terminations of justice. 171^ Robertson Nisi.Amer. <1763) 
11. 993 He sent a person of confidence to'the Havana, with 
..farther orders. 1791 Gontl Mag. LXI. n. 664 If your 
Lordship pleases, 1 will nominate a person of confidence. 
i8oe tr. Certmnted Force ^ Blood t6x She sent a man of 
confidence to the priesL 
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f 9. Law. —Trust. Ois. 

tt$t Act *7 /ft», yin, c. 10 Fooffmaiu, flnot, rtcoo r leo, 
udother liKa anturancct to usea, confidctiocSf and tnutt. 
— ^iMd. .of. .landi. .to the use* confidenoe* or trust of any 
other person or persons, or of any body politick. M94 tr. 
Littkton'x Tinnrtiw^^ Feoffments made upponconAdence 
to periburme the will of the feoffour. idaS Coke On Lift, 
s;z Ifa man enfeoffe other men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to the intent to performe bis last will. 1767 Black* 
8TONB Comm. II. 33a. 1848 Whaktom Lain Ltx. 669/e All 

matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognisable 
in equity. 

b. Eccl. (Sec quot.) 

187a W. H. JsRvrs GailUan Ch. I.v, eie eofr, A 'confi* 
dence* is a contract by which an ecclesiastic receives a 
benefice on condition of paying the emolnments, or a part 
of them, to a third person; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time. 

10 . Confidence trick {^ame, etc.): a method of 
professional swindling, in which the victim is in- 
duced to hand over money or other valuables as 
a token of * confidence * in the sharper. Confidence 
man : one who practises this trick ; a professional 
swindler of respectable appearance and address. 

1884 Botton (Mass.) Jml. aa Nov, 6/5 For some weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 

ConfidoiiOy ^k^'nhd^nsi). rare, [f. as prec. 
and -ENCT.] f a. Confidence, tniit, reliance ; f b. 
Assurance, boldness ; o. Confidential intimacy. 

1600 Holland xxvi, xxiv. 60a Dorimachus . . with 

lesse modestie and greater asseveration and confidencie 
^n/orcyfde], extolled . . the greatnesse . . of the iieople of 
Rome. 1603 Kmolles //M I'urk* ^i6ai) asi who with 

S reat boldnesse and confidencie, published Bedredin his 
octrine and authority. x 0 e 6 Earl Northampton in Tm* 
it ^erf, Rf latum G g ij b, Which . implies weake confidencie. 
s66o Jxa. Taylor Duct, Dubit, 11. vi. | 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth'd with accidents of art. 
1868 Brownino Ring it Bk. iv. 1014 Had such a confidency 
sprung to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance* 
snip Than here avowed. 

Oonfidrat (kp-nfid^nt), a. and sh, [In senses 
1-4 app. ad. L. confident-em 'firmly trusting, 
reliant ; aelf-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent ' ; pr. pple. of confidlre to Confide. 
(These senses are not found in Kr. which for them 
uses coffiant.) In senses 6~8 and B. T-a answer- 
ing to F. cofifident^ -ente, app. 1 6th c. ad. It. confi- 
dente * confident, trusty *, ' a trusty friend \ 

This sense prob. originated In the application of the word 
to two friends who mutually confide in or trust each 
other, and hence are trusted oy each other ; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming at length the only one 
thought of, as in Littrd’s explanation ‘ he or she to whom 
one confides one's secrets, one's intimate thoughtH.* The 
historical instances given by Littrd show that the F. word 
hod in t6-x7thc. the wider sense of 'trusty adherent, par- 
tisan,’ like our sense B 1.] 

A. a/(t. 1 * Trusting ; assured, 
fl. Trustful, confiding, Oks. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. i. i 61 Rome, be as iust and gracious 
vnto me. As I am confident and kinde to thee. 1613 — 
//cn. 11, i. 146. 1651 l.D. DiaBV,etc. Lett. cone. Rotig, 

ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident I am with you, to 
tell you what . . occurreth to me upon this subject. 1666 
Prpvs Diary IV. *195 As great ui act of confident 

friendship as this latter age. .can show. 

2 . Having strong telief, firm trust, or sure ex- 
pectation ; feeling certain, fully assured, sure. 

160S Air e well \\. i. x6a Art thou so confident? 

Within what space Hop’st thou my cure? 1633 Walton 
Angler 49 I’l sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
be so confident [of catching the fish]. s8xo Scott Lady 
of L. 1. xxxiii, A'^ain returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 
fident undoubting truth. 18^ Gladstone Sp, in Paid. 
aS Feb., Confident and sanguine . . as our opponents were 
before we introduced the R^istribution Bill, 
b. Const, that and clause. 
i6it Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 170. I do think 1 saw't this morn- 
ing : Confident I am Last night 'twas on mine Anne. t6ss 
BraLK Rom, ii. 19. 1848 Macaulay Hut. Eng. II. 195 He 

was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 187a E. Pkacock Mabel Heron 1 . ii. 99 
Thoro^hly confident that she would consent. 

O. Const. (formerly with infin.'S. 

1611 Bible Ptul 1 . 6 Being confident of this very thing. 
1631 Lithoow '/ rav, x. 458, 1 was confident to dye a feare- 
fuU and vnaoquainteo death. 1654 H ammono FundamentaU 
( J. I, He is so sure and confident of his particular election. 
tSoa Palry Hat. Theol. xxvI. (1819) 158 Were death never 
sudden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
life. i8«9 Tihrlwall Greece VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confiaent of victory. 

d. Const, in. (This has affinities with 3.) 

(609 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat. (1614) 698 Mixt wine . . to 
bereave him both of reason and paine ; I durst be confident 
in this latter. s6ii Bible Ps. xxvii. 3 lliough warre 
should rise aninst me, in this will I be confident. 1738 
Wksley PsaTms iii. it, Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence. 1807 Southev Hitt. Penlns. H^ar 
II. 779^ But the French commander was not now so con- 
fident in his own troops, ttnt Ainsworth Tower Hill 1 i, 
Confident in the security of his position, he derided their 
threats and machinations. 

8. Full of assurance, self-reliant, bold; sure of 
oneself, one's cause, etc. ; having no fear of tailore. 

1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. p iii b, Whereuppon 1 waxed 
venturous, and like a confident fellowe amended my pane. 
sSpI Hookrr Reel. Pol. Ded. (J.), Confident and bold- 
spinted men. 1303 Shakb. John 11. 1 . 61 His forces strong, 
his Souidiers coundciit. s6ii Bible PklL L 14 Many of the 


I brethren, .waxing confident, by my bonds, nre much more 
I bold to apenke the word without foare. Xf$a Johnson 
Ramkierlio. zoo F3 Hit accusers were confident and loud. 
1836 EmasoN Enf- Trmttt Cockayne Wks. ifiiAni 11 . 66 
The preatige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent nearing, which a Frenchman . .could not carry. 

4 . In bad sense : Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Obsolescent, 

1399 Shaks. a Hen. /K, 11. i. zar It ia not aconfident brow, 
nor tha throng of wordes, that come with such more then 
impi^ent saweines from you, can thrust me from a leuell 
considaration. 1664 Pamra Diary (1879 > III. 4 Mrs. Clerke's 
kinswoman sings very prattily, but is very confident in it. 
sfi88 Shaowell Sqr. 0/ Altatia iii. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
Thing, 1749 Fielding Tom Janet iv. xii, A confident slut. 
>784 kichaedson Granditon I. xxxvii. 967 If he should take 
so confident a liberty. 

5 . ' Positive ; affirmative ; dogmatical : ai, a 
confident talker * (J.). 

sfizi Bible a Cor. ix. 4 Lest . . wee . . should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 1648 Br. Hall Breatkingt 
Devout Soul Medit. (185Z) 171 How many have, .given very 
confident directions for the finding out of that precious stone 
of the philosophers. 1733 Bkekeley Free-think, in Math. 
I 48 Yuur confident aiid positive way of talking. z^B 
Jf.vons Primer Pol, Kcon. 9 They who have never studied 
political economy at all, ore usually the most confident. 

II. Trusty, trust^. 

fB. Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Obs. 
1603 Gut^. Plot in Harl. J//in:.(Malh.) III. 94 Bring over 
some confident gentleman, such os you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 k Germ. iCamd.) 
eo6 The next day we had confident newes that they of the 
religion . . had . seased themselves on the ritty. a 1714 
Burnet Own Time ^1893) 1 . 390 Putting the fleet into mme 
confident hands. 

7 . Confidential, to whom one conhdes aecreti. 
t6o8 W. Brchrr in Camdent Epiet. (1691) 101 He was . . 
much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. z6a3 Mabbr tr. Aiemadt Gutman cT A bT. 
I. 178 A conmRnion of mine, a confident servRnt of my mas- 
ters. 165Z Reliq. IVot/ott., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants. 1653 Theophania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident person^ in Scots law : a confiden- 
tial person, e.g. an intimate friend, a partner in 
trade, a conhdential man of business; one who 
acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 
depriving the creditors of estate which they are 
legally entitled to. 

i6az Sc. Acts Jeu. PT, c. z8 AH alienations, dispositions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever, .to any coniunct 
or confident person, without true, lust, and necessarie causes 
. . after the contracting of lawfulf debts from true creditors 
(the Court of Session will decreet] to haue beene. .null and 
of none availe, force, nor effect. 

+ 8. Coftfident of ( — F. coftfident de) ; in the 
private confidence of, privy to. Obs. 

1639 Kushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 77 To the end that his High- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages. 

B. sb. 

1 . A trusty friend or adherent ; one in whom one 
confides ; a confidential friend. 

t6z9 Naunton in hortetc. Papers 10s From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1647 
Clabbndon Hist, Reb. i. (17091 1 . 41 When by some Con- 
fidents . . he was inform’d of some bitter expressions fall’n 
from her Majeny. z66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. ii. ii. (R>, 
When, .this sect gets firm confidents end zealous defenders. 
a z66a Hrylin Laud 1. 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the House of Commons. 
a 17S4 Burnet Hist. Ref. 111.(17x5) xpz Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector's, he may be s^posed to have written 
as he was directed by him. ZS67 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 7x5 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
of Eadmund. 

2 . spec. A person entrusted with secrets or private 

matters ; a Confidant. 

1647 Browne tr. Polexander 1. 159 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque . . the most favoured of all his Confidents, and 
the depositary of all his secrets. Z695 Congreve Ltfve 
for L, IV. xvi, Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make J.x>ve to me, 
you spoil my Design, for 1 intend to make you my Confi- 
dent. Z7S4 Richardson Granditon (1781) U. xxxv. 339 
Make me your confident, Charlotte. 18x5 Scott Guy M. 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hurdly even an 
acquaintance. i8a8 Blackw. Mag. XXI 11 . 365 They have 
. . made the whole world the confident of the darkest 
secreu of their spirits. 

b. Const, of {a. secret, etc.). 

1663 Cowley Cutler Coleman St. il iii. (xt 10), This Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make roe the Confident of his 
Amours. s668 R. L’Ebi range l^it. Quev, (708) 5, I may 
apeak to you a.s my Confessor, and the Confiaent of all the 
secrets of my Soul, zyzg Mas. J. Babker Exiliut I. 17 
My intimate Friend, and the confident of my Love. i8a6 
C. Butler Life Grotius App. ii. 935 Father Joseph, a capu- 
chin friar, the Confident 01 all the cardinal's schemes. 

t 3 . A kind of cur! (of the hair), worn by women 
about 1 700. Obs. (Perh. rather, according to the 
rime, coftfida'nl.) 

t6M Evelyn Mundut Muliehris 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents. Nor passagers, norbergers wants. 

Oonfidential (kpnfide'^il), a. [f. L. conft- 
dentia CONFn>KNCB + -At. Of. F. confidentiel.'l 
1 1 . Confident, bold. Obs. rare. 

1631 Mr. Love's Case 38 With such confidential raptures 
and gloryings as these. t68o [see Conpidkntiallv]. 

2 . Of the nature of confidence ; spoken or written 
in confidence ; characterized by the communication 
of secrets or private matters. 


Coefidentiai eotntmmiqmtim : a etmuuunicatiMi made be* 
tween parties who stand in a confidantial relation to each 
other, and therefore prtvUeged In law. Confidential retes» 
tion : the relation existlttg between a lawyer and his dlent, 
between guardian and ward. 


(1788773 not in J.J #1773 Cnuterv. <T.), I a 
to begin a confidential correspondence with yon. S707 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIIL 970 Not being a<i« 
mitted to the closeat and moat oonfidential connexions with 
thp metropolb of that fraternity. Ibid. VII 1 . 339 We made 
two confidentbl communications lo [them]. 1883 hfanck. 
Guard, ts Ocu j/6 The report.. was to be made. .without 
any confidential mention ot the names of periKma, 

0. BecokeniDg private intimacy, or the confiding 
of prix^ate iiecrets. 

1739 Prrr iu Ellb Orix. Lett. xi. 174 IV. 408 The growing 
harmony and confidential friandship which daily manifest 
themselves between their Midesties. 1799 Busks Corr, 
(X844) IV. 308 Talking the confidfential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. 1^ Scott Rokeby vi. vii, With low 
and confidential tone. 1884 F. M. CRAwroRO Rom. Singer 
J. 39 Nino became very confidential. 

4 . Enjoying the confidence of another person; 
entrusted with secrets ; charged with secret service. 

s8es Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (18461 VII. 79 The very 
great good derived to His Mmesty's service from Captains 
being allowed confidential Omcers as their First Lieuten- 
ants. 1836 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iL X33 Confidential 
persons were despatohed into Italy to obtain an interview 
. . with the pope. 


Confidentialit7 (kpnfidenjiise^llti). [f. prec. 
4- -iTY.j Couhdential quality; state of heing 
confidential. 

1834 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. IL 566 The employ* 
ment of an amanuensis would abolish all real confidentiality 
iu our correspondence. s88z W. C. Kusbrll Ocean Free 
Lance IL xzo[Herj soft eyes and winning confidentiality 
of manner. 


b. — Confidential relation : see prec. 2. 

Confidentially (kpnfide’nj&ii), adv. [f. as 
prec. +-ly8 J 

fl. -Confidently. Obs. rare~K 

1680 Servile Corr. (Camd.) 151 That it can be of no use I 
dare confidentially afliruL 

2. In a coulitientinl manner, tone, etc. 

hs 8 m Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), He will give the au- 
thorship of sundry anonymous compositions ; confidentially 
and with full faith on his own part. >843 Dickens Lett. 
1. 86, 1 write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note. 


Confide*ntialneMu Confidential quality. 

Mod. 1 ‘he confidentialness of his manner dbormed hostility. 


Confidently (kp nfid^ntli), adv. [f. Con fidknt 
a. 4 -LY^.J In a confident manner; with confidence ; 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance ; boldly, un- 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffidence. 

1397 HtooKER Reel, Pol, V. Ixviii. § 4 Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity. z6iz Bible Lnke xxii. 59 
Another confidently affirmed, aaying, Of a trueth this fellow 
also was with him. s 564 Evelyn A'al. Hort. (17891 198 
Trust not. .the Nights too confidently, unless the Weather 
be thoroughly settled. azSoo Cowpbr R^. on Hor,^ 
Where duty bids he confidently steers. sBwl Gao. Eliot 
F. Holt xxxvi. He had counted confidently on Harold's 
ready seizure of his offer. 

Co’nfldeiitneSS. rare—^. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] 
The stale or quality of being confident, confidence. 

»30-6 in Bah ev (folio>. Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Confider (k^nfai’duj. [f. Confide v . 

One who confides. 


1648 W. Mountaoue Devout Ess. xvi 8 5. 304 (T.\ Remem- 
bring the reproach God maketh to tottering confiders. 1638 
Ci.KVKi.Ani 3 Rustic Ramp. Wks. (zfi.'y) 491 The Confiders, 
and well-affected to Tyh'r. x 9 s 8 Miss Mulock 7 'k, ah. 
H 'omen 185 We can keep a secret .. while the confider 
remains our friend. 

Confider, -anoe, var. of Confbder, -anck. 
Ooitfiding (k^nfoi'diq ),///. a. [f. Confide v. 
-IKO 

1 . That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 
iSap Southey O, Newmecn ix, The modest, meek, confid- 
ing gentleness. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair it,,). He had a 
confiding wife, and he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. x8^ Macaulay Hist, Eng, I 909 Amidst the 
acclamations ana joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

1 2. I'nisty, trustworthy ; — Confident 6 , Obs* 

Z64S Kmfs Cabinet Opened in Select. Harl. Mite, (1793) 
361 That power military and civil might be put into con- 
fiding hands. S664DKYDRN Rival Ladies v. i. Rrd. These. 
Pedro, Are your confiding Men. a Serv. I think ’em atill 
so. 1699 W AOiiTArFR Vind, Carol, iv. 48 That the Tower 
be put into confiding hands. 

Oonn'dingly, adv. ff. prec. + In a 

confiding manner ; trustfully, 
sBSa Law Times LXXIX. a^a/a Several . . have talked 
confidingly of the protection afiorded by the Public Health 
Act of 1875 

Oonfi'dingnem. [f. as jimc. + -nesrJ The 
state or quality of being connding ; f confidence ; 
trustfulness. 


z68a Nobris Hierocles 71 The very courage & confidii^- 
ness of knowledge, conduces much to miloness. iSfiz D. 
C01.KR10CB in H. Coleridgds Poema 1 . 184 Hb simple and 
affectionate confldingness. i8Ba Bbsant A II Sorts 997 Such 
as would abuse your confidinmeas. 
t Co’nfidoua. A maUpropiim for Confident. 
Z74a Firldinq % Andrews!, lii, I am confidoua she would 
as soon think of parting with a pair of her grey mares, 
t ConflgUlate, v. Obs,“^ [f. L. con- together 
•kfiguldre to fashion as a potter J 'To play the 
potter, to work in clay^ (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 
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CtaAgomlt NowfwHf. [H 

ppL stem of L. ^mfigHrA’^re : aee Coirn«OBit.l 
i. trmu. To frtme by oonttniclion, to fiuimoii| 
ihtpe; to « confietmitioii to. Alio fig* 

pAiNma Pat Pltoi, ^ 79 Th« condlcim of ctio 
nooriM, and natoro bf the mb** • • doth nowe. .conlicurata 
and frame a newe dUpoeition in him. 1999 Naana 
Stnff$ (18711 99 Diven have cried their ounaiag to obnfigu- 
raie a twin-like imM bf it 1791 fi. Manrm Mag* Art* 4 
Ill, V, e88 The Articlei so combined and ooofif lumted 
are called the Cryatals of inch and such &lt8. or Metala 
ilea Palbv Nat. Tktot xi, The cavities of the body are so 
conAcuraiedi m externally to exhibit the moat exact corre- 
nondency of the opposite sides 1937 Sia F. PALUiAVit 
Mtrch. «r Friar v. <1844) tps The varieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configurate into the churl with 
the bunch of thorns on his back. 

1 2. To faahion according to aomething elie as a 
model, to conform. Obs. 

igla N. T. (Rhem.) i Ptt i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former desires of your ignorance. 

1 8. Astral. To aaaociate in a configuration (q. v. 
lease a). Obs, 

1671 Dsvdbii SvsHinf's Loot 11. i, Jupiter configurated 
with malevolent planets. 

ti4. (?) intr, ‘ To ihow like the aipecti of the 
planets towards each other * (T.) ; or (?) to show 
conformity or congruity of structure. Obs, 
a ifixe Jordan /'armr, Where pyramids to pyramids relate, 
And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Hence Oonfl'gnrated, Oonfl*giirating ppl. adjs. 
iTia pAReoNS Pkit Trmtu. XLVll. 513 A little configu- 
rated Jelly. sIsB Hbrschbl ibid. XClX. 974 Modified 
. .by the configurating power of eurfaces. 

t Confl'gnrate, ppl a, Obs, [ad. L. configU* 
rat’US pa. pple. : see piec ] 

1. Astrol. Associated m configuration (q. v. sense a \ 

16I6 Goad Cstesi. Bodits 11. viiL 958 Fog seenu to be a 

perpetual Effect, or attendent of <5 » not rather an 

attendant in Ordinary to di with whomsoever configu- 
rate. 

2. Shaped, fashioned, constructed. 

1715 in Pkit Tram. XXIX. 397 The VahmUs called 
irtcut^ide* were configurate after the usual manner. 

Oonflnration (k^tigifir^ Jon), [ad. L. con- 
figUrdtion-emt n. of action from coffigurdn : sec 
Configure. Cf. F. configuration (X4th c. in Littvd).] 
1. Arrangement of parts or elements in a parti> 
cular form or figure ; the form, shape, figure, re- 
sulting from such arrangement ; conformation ; 


OONlSNai' 


in corporall configuration, lyao Watbrland Fight Scrm., 
The Configuration of the Muscles, and Disposition of the 
Nerves, slu Maurv Pkyt. G*or. Sia xvii. (x86o) • 796 
Study the configuration of the Southern American Con- 
tinent Huxlby Phyiiogr. xvL 963 The remarkable 

configwation of the Atlantic sea-bed. 

f D. ? Arrangement of elements ; physical com- 
position or constitution. Obs. rare, 

1707 Curios, in liusb. g Card. 964 Salt# . . supplying the 
Plants with what Is requisite . . especially such, as these 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their Configuration. 

2. Astron. Relative position, apparent or actual, 
of planets or other celestial bodies ; esp, in earlier 
use, the relative positions or * aspects^ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recognized in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter is the earliest English nse.) 

>899 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glass 9b. 1 perceiue also 
other configurations, .as well out of the xoaiacke, as also in 
it. 1988 GnsBNB PiHmidts 45 Fortune that was so fickle, 
and the starres that had so badlye dealt in the configuration 
of their natiuitie. 1671 Salmon Sya, Mid, L xxviiL 56 The 
Disease is found out . .from the Coimgurations of the Planets. 
1833 Hbiuichel Astron. xl 341 The planets going through 
the succession of oonfigurations with each other. 1834 Mrs. 
SoMRiviLLB Conmet, Phrs. Sc. Ui. (1849) 30 This inequality 
..depeods upon the configuration of the two planets, 
f o. State of being conformed in figure or (aihion 
(lee Configurate v. 2 ), Obs, ran, 

i 99 o Jbr. Taylor IVorij^Commnn. i. 1 3. 56 Our configu- 
ration with the death of Christ in baptisnw. 

+ 4, Aiei iresentation by a figure, an image. Obs, 
1877 Halb Prim, Orig. Man, 47 Sounds, .are rememhred, 
and yet no real confi^rations are possible to be made 
therem In the Brain ; for what Image can there be of a 
Sound T 

OonftnrfttiTd (k^ofi-gifirfitiv), a, [f. |>pl. 
stem of L. configurdn •vsr^'\ Of or pertaining 
to configuration. 

In first quot perh. f Con- 4 * Fiourativb. 

1787 Gini, Mag, Supp. X164/Z Substitute for tasti the 
configurative woras ap/robation or pltasum (which change 
every metaphorical question ought to bear^. 1817 Colk- 
rioqb Bir^, Lit. (188a) 59 The ideas are themselves, .nothing 
more thm their apprcqiriate configurative vibrations. Ibid. 
57 Those diminished copies of oonfigurative motioo. 
t Ckmfi*gunbtor. Obs, [n. of action in L. 
form from eonfigurSro : see CoNflOUBB v, and -OR.] 
Astrologer, ma^cian. 

lisa Gauls Magmotrom. 306 Soaliger makes himselfe 
merry with a fly-oriving oonfigurator, who, having made a 

OOlUignntiM (k^fi'rifir&tiiii). [fi ppl. Item 
o(L,eotfigiirdn + -\smB.] ? Shape of conntenince, 
upect. 

i8s3 Mar. BooBWoaTH Patron, (1833) 111 . xxxvH. 3s He 


bs«an. . ia a toM iliieh chsefid Mtt FMoeiisi^ Wilde em* 

figurature. 

vOttfinM Nowfttfg. [aiL. 

canfig^Hn^ to fashion aflm' some petten, f. iwe* 
toother 4 figfirdn to shape ; see Aouu ». CL 
V,(otfigurie-r (16th 0. kt Juh^)*] 

1. tram. To fashion according to something else 
as a model ; to conform in figure or fashion {to). 

ijla Wycuf Pkit UL to Coofifuridt or made lyk, to his 
deeth [igSs Fkim, contort to ^ ds^k sgss Pi^r, 
Pit/. (Z531) X04 b. Configured A conformed ipecyally to 
the ymime of y« son of god. ili8 Bvsknbll Sonn, Now 
A/A 33 Man is spirit, a nature omfigured to God. 

T 2- To represent by a ^re or image, to figure. 
tfisD Lanb Sor.*s Tali 45 Thidoal formsa, oonfigcuioge 
AU our sweet flowers, trees, fruites. 

8. To fashion by combination and amngement ; 
to give an astrological configuration to; to put 
together in a certain form or Mure. 

mfla Oaulb Magentrom. 178 A witch woiks by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, Ac. But he (amagictan) by a dead one, 
configured^ oonstefiated, . . painted. 16^ Halb Prim, Origt 
Man. 111. vtl 187 Dismua mimbra come together, and con- 
figured into an humane Shape. 1691 Bbmtlbv Atkoitm 
iv. 8 Coming together, .and so con&^ttting thamMlves into 
Humane shape. 1799 tr. Mirciof*i Fragm. 11 . 174 , 1 could 
perceive that the gmbe waa so ctmfigored aa that, etc, 
b. fig. To give a figure to ; to shape. 

1857^ Sears A than. xu. 108 The resuirection .. brings 
forth the inmost life, and configures it cleared of all decep- 
tive appearances. sSSx Morlrv CaA/sm 1 . 8 A. .conception 
. . hv which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured. 

OonflAAblA (k^foinfibM), a, [f. Confine v, 
•f -ABLE.] To be confined, capable of confinement, 
ifito W. Folkingham Art 0/ Surm in. v. 74 Regall Chi- 
ualrie is solely confineable to the Ring, nliit Br. Hall 
Fim. lFkt.it 66 o) 90 There is infinite vertue in the Almighty 
not confinable to any limits, siqfi Sia T. Riownb PatuL 
Ep. L V. x8 It were some extenuation of the curse, if in sw- 
dori vuitus tut were confineable unto coiporall exercita- 
tions. 1894 r. ScoFPBRN in OrFs Circ. Sc.t Chem. 18s Gases 
that are connnable by water. 

t Conflnaga. Obs, [a. OF. confinago in nmt 


fim neuter of conftnis^ Confine a. In Shaki. the 
plural is in senses i-a ; the sing, is always 

confirm, but this usually in the sense * confinement * 
or * place of ^confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instances of pi. confines) ; in this sense 
the sb. may be viewed at a direct derivative of the 
verb.] 

1.1. //. Boundaries, bounds, frontiers, borders; 
the bordering or bounding regions, border-lands. 

1949 Hallb Chron, II. X7i b. Which, .animated y* Scottes 
to make Rodasand Incuruons, into the confines and marches 
of the Reelme. sgiS Eobm Dicmdn Pref. (Arb.) 51 
Thextreme confines m Egypt. >990 Shakb. Rom, g ynt 
III. i. 6 When he enters the confines of a Tanema. ifiafi 
Bacon Sghm 1 199 The confines of the River Niger • . are 
well watered, wm R* Molbswortk Ace, Dmmark in 1691 
(ed. 3) 34 The Elbe which is rather to be esteemed one 
of the ConflUes and Boundaries of his Territories. 1748 
Anion*M l x. xoo We had . . arrived in the confines of 
the soathm Ocean. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 
x6o As ikr as the western confines of China. trmn^, 
tggf ^Oaumaoo^ Acad, Horotm. (1809) ex The lias of your 
xMdle . . chafing you betwemi the cmiuea cf the hoot and 
breeches, 

tb. Formerly in If Bounding line or surface. 

I88S Hulobt, eWyne or bordoure, Cotfinium, 1599 
Hakluyt Voy, 11 , l eo6 Which is the beeinning and con- 
fine of the state and realme ^ Scrifo the king of Mecca. 


ionl ia stranger than in the ccnfini or AiraiMl WiRir* 

1 2. Region, tenitotv. Rarely la Obi4 
rraoa Maunonv. xviKxfm) six Fra JmrwObm mto Miller 
ooofynyes of the supcifidiaMe of the orthe bMon^ igfiS 
Shaiw. Rkk, III, IV. iv. 3 Heere in those OmihMl SH^ 
haue I hirkt, slot — yut C in. i. 870* ifiifi G. DAMU. 
Poimi Wlu. 1878 1 . e4 Free, as MuemltS4 A ya cleanst 
Heads Of that bleat confine, ififir MiLtoM P, L, n«ms 
Neerer cur ancient Seat ; perhape bi yiew Of those hright 
ooufinea 1870 Cotton FgpcrHm l u. 53, 

8. fig, A. pi. The limits or boun& within whioh 
any luljcot, notion, or action, it confined. 

1948 in Strvfb Sect Mom, It. App. R* fie Princes have 
less confines to their willa ifixi Touemua AtH, frag, ni. 
iii. Within the confines of humanitie. t677 Oata^CW. 
Gintilit 11. rv. 844 Doth not the very nature of e Definition 
exclude the Deitle from lu confines? tfiSg Dicicniie Mat* 
Fr, 111. vi, Beyond the confines of geography. 


elude the Deitle from lu confines? tfiSg Diacmii Mat* 

V 111. vi, Beyond the confines of geography. 

b, pi. The borders or • border-land* between 


b, pi. The borders or • border-land* between 
two regions of thought, classes of notloBA portioDfi 
of time, etc. 

ifieg Holland PlatarcFs Mor, 1398 Natures neatOr and 
meane . . situate in the confines betweene gods and men, 
xfiga Brnilxv Boyii Loot, ix. 3x8 The narrow dbbious con- 
fines between Virtue and Vice, tfigfi DavoBN Virg, Ataoid 
VII. 579 Betwixt the Confines of the Night end l^y. t8xo 
SovTHBV Kihmma xx. 7 Just on the confines of the day. 
xiM BaBwaTBR Mon Worlds ix. 146 Our author finds him- 
self on the confines of a mystery. stag, sfoa Wollaston 


self on the confines of a mystery. stag, tfoa Wollaston 
Rilig, Nat, 11. 37 It is no more a happiness, than it b an 
nnhMpinets ; upon the confine of both, but neither. 

11. (k^nfai'n) 4. Confinement; limitadon. /ee/. 

>997 Smaks. Lovetts Compt 965 Vow, bond, nor ipaco, In 
thee llove] hath neither sting, knot, nor co^ne. xSoa^— 
Otk. 1. iL 07 , 1 would not my vnhouted free condition Ihit 
into Circumscription, and Confine, e 1789 BuiNe IVintor 
Ni,, Think on the duMeon*s grim confine. 1794 Mathias 
Purs, Lit. (17^1 300 ^ch is the Poet : bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination's * charter'd libertine I' im Browning 
Inn Album x Each stanxa seems to gather skiru around, 


iMeon'sgri 

Puts, Lit. (17^1 300 ^ch is the Poet : bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination's * charter'd libertine I' im Browning 
Inn Album x Each stanxa seems to gather skiru around, 
And primly, trimly, keep the foot's confine. 
t6. A place of confinement, confining or en- 
closing place ; enclosnre. Obs, 
xfioe Shakk Sonn. Ixxxiv, Ip whose confine immured U 
the store Which should example where your equall grew, 
sfiea — Ham, 1. i. 155 At hU (the cock's) warning, . . IV 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes To his confine. Ibid, 
II. ii. 059 A goodly one, in which there are many Confines, 
Wards, and Dungeons, sfixe — Ton^, iv. i. isi. sfigg 
P. Flbtchrr Purple 1st ti. xix. Sends back again to what 
Confine it listeth.^ xfigo T. Bavlv Horba Parutis 194 Vir- 
tues . . temple as it is a thorow-farc to honours, I like full- 
well ; but as it b a confine, I Uka the scat no more than if 
he had sate me upon the stoole of sad repentance. 
Oonflna (k^f9i*n\ v, fa, F. cotfiner in lame 
senses (15th c. in Littrd>, aa. It . confinaro to border 
upon, TOund, limit, set limits to, banish, limit and 
confine to a place ; f. confim, confim bordering, 
botmding:— L. con/in-is bordering: see Confine 
sb. (Cf. Pr. and bp. confinar, meoX. confiMare^ 
1. intr. To have a common boundary or frontier 
with ; to border on, be adjacent to, (Said of regions 
or countries, and of tbeir inhabitants.) Now ran, 
isag St, Papers Hon. Vlll, VI. 1x9 Hb Countie of Fea 
rato, whicbe dothe confyne in some murtes with the Swicea 
1977 Edbn a WiLLxe Hist. Tnw, s^b. The xvinefis which 
confine uppon that sea. siflo N orth Plutarch ( xfirfi) zo The 
countries which confine there together, xfiga T. pHiLirarr 
VUlan Cant, xjfi The Woods, .confining to Shooter's HilL 
X694 R. Molbsworth Acc. Donmarh (eo. 3) 189 llit Duke 
of Holstein . . mentioned last of those Princes that confine 
with Denmark. 1700 Divdeh Fablos, Ovids Mot. xU. 58 
Betwixt Heav'n, Earth, and Skies, there stands a place Con- 
fining on all three. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIll. 399 The 
frontier line of the Persian empire 'marched' or confined 
with the Grecian. 

fig. xfijiT Fullbr Good Th. in 9 F. T. (1841) 151 Thb active 
plant, with visible motion, doth border and confine on sen- 
sible creatures. 1784 Dangorous Connoctions 1 . vii, Ahum 
or evil always unhappily confining loo nearly on good. 
s88o Sbxlxv in Macm. Mag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 


I lose w. Folkingham Art gf Survey n, id. sx In Neigh- 
bourage it is not impertinent to particulariM. .the Confinage 
with Champion, Wood-land, other Lords and Mannors. 
Jbid, 111. v. 7a The Confinage shewes to what Lord, Honour, 
Castell, Manour, &c. the Seruice and Suitege. .b due. 
t Conflnd, v. Obs. rart^*, fad. L. confindAn, 
f. con- altogether 4- findfre to cleave, split] 
x 9 n CocKRRAM II., To Cut in pie^, Porooeaio, Cotfiado, 
tOonfinei a. Obs. [a. b, confin, -fim border- 
ing, neighbouring ( * It confim, fim) X con- 
fin-is bordering, adjoining, having mutual bounds, 
f. con- together 4- finis end, limit, boundary.] 
Neighbouring, adjacent 

>879 Stubbbs Gaping Gulf D viU, Great with another 
confine gouernment. i6ex Burton Anat. Mit l iii. ill. 
(1651) 909 To discover the Strdghts of Mi^llan, and Con- 
fine places. x9«3 Urqunart Ke^lais 1. (, The Armorick 
islands, and confine regions of Britame. 

t CoafinAf tb.^ Obs, Always //. oosflnea 1 
also 6 -flna, -flnioa. j^d. L. confin-is, -ftmm, 
neighbour, sb. use of confinis adj. : see prec.] pi. 
The inhabitants of adjacent regions, neighbonrs. 

xs|x Elvot Gov. i. xx, 1 haue diuers coofios and neigh- 
boura. c xSi4 tr. Pot Vorg. Ene, Hist. (Camden) 1 . zpi 
They became terrible to there confines. sMg Edbn pocadeo 
111. i. 89 Exchangynge golds housholdettuffe with theyr 
confines whiche sumewhat esteems the aame. > 99 B Sylvbs- 
TBR Du Bartas 11. ii. Babylon (1605) 490 If we talks but 
with our neere confines. 

Oonflne (kp'nfmn^, sb,^ Mostly in pi. oon- 
finas. Also 4 oonfynye, 6 oonXyna,//. oonflna. 


sfixe — Ton^, tv, i. ibi. vbjg 
11. xix. Sends back again to what 

r* ... 17 *. 
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s88o Sbxlxv in Macm, Mag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 
the domain of history confines with that ofjMlitics. 
ta. trans. To border on, bound. Obs, 
tfiex Holland Pliny I xzp [Cappadocia] passed) by. .All 
those nations in Asia before-named, confining many others, 
tfioy Nordbn Surveyors Dial. 19 Kent . . and other Shires 
confining the Sea. sfi94 R. Molbsworth Acc, Donmarh 
(cd. 3) 6 A Sute which is confined by many Principali t ies 
b weak, exposed to many dangers. 

tb. To separate as a boundary. Obs, 
xfiox Holland Pliny I. 54 The mountaines Pyxonml do 
confine Spaine and France one from the other* 

1 8. To relegate to certain limits ; to banish, 
1577-97 Hounshbd Scot, Chron, (x8o6) 11 . 97 Coafining 
them for ever out of all the p^ts of hb dominlone. ifixx 
Shakb. Wintofs T, 11 L 194 So haue we thought it jmod 
From our free penon, the should be conflnda sfiog Hbv- 
wooD Gunaik. IV. 907 AlcippuB intended to abrogau. .their 
bwet, for which he waa eonfind from Sparta* dbaa — Royal 
King KUi Ufe. .which as your gift ife KeepeTtUl Heaven 
and Hature Confine it hence, ififit HoLcaorr Proeephts 
L 5 Shee . . confined them single, and far asiuidar, to the 
remotest paits of Italy. 

4. To shnt up, imprison, immure, put or keep in 
detention. Const in (formerly, transitional Aom 3, 
t into)* 

sfiea Shaxs. Ham, 1. v. is Doom'd for a ctrtalne lerme to 
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tnrik* llii niglit ; And for the day confin’d to iut in Ficn. 
f^io * I. ii. 974 She did confino thco. . Into a clouen 

fyntb /M, 361 Therefore wusl thou Doeeniedly confin'd 
into this Roche, sfiso Narar Sttdufiwm 093 Hm confined 
his onciy Orand>sonne Agrippn Postbiunvs into tbo 
Hand PlaiMNia. sfipy Dkyosn Vir/r. Gtorg. iv. 164 Confine 
the Tyrant. 1^ GmiL Mag-. LXl. 1. eie Boau were 
pl>’irtg ill the pniicipal stnwta to relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments, ifijfi M AsavAT 3 Cutterv 
iv, i'he three English Seamen were . . confined below. 
*• 3 ®. 9 Dickrns Sk, Visit to Ntwgais^ In one of which 
. .priMoners of the more respectable class are confined. 

b. To enclose or retain within limits ; to fasten, 
secure, keep in place. 

t$ 9 S Shajcs. John v. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyKon Ik, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannise. 1597 — 
s llsn, /V, 1. 1, 134 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Elo<^ confin'd, ifisfi Chapman lionttVs liynms, 
'Jo Ventu, All the belluine, That or the earth feeds or 
Che seas i*onfine. 1748 Smou.rtt Random xx, His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not bw to 
be confined in his wearing apparel. 1793 Sukaton Edystons 
X!T5< stanchions, .let into the rock ^ way of confining 
the Iwnt in its place. 1833 Rbadk Ckr. J^nstons 07 They 
hod cotton jackets . . coined at the waist by the apron- 
strin^a 187a E. Pbacock Mabel Heron 1 . x. 174 To con- 
fine Its waters within high banka 
6. To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, etc. ; to oblige to staj indoors, or in 
one^s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 
weather, etc. ; usnally in passive. Const to. 

1834 W. Tirwhvt BaUatfs Lett. 306 Were 1 not confined 
to my bed. 1688 S. Pxmton Guaratan*s Instruct, a, 1 am 
confin'd by a great uneasiness contracted by a Cold. 1708 
Swrrr Death Partridge^ He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamber, and in a few hours after to his bed. S7aa Da 
Fob P/aj(ue 79 Though I confined my family I could not 
stay within entirely myself, 1734 Bbrkblky Let. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. ai4, I have been confined three weeks by g^out. 
1870 E. Pbacock Ra{f Skirl. 11 . 137 A rainy day confined 
him to the liouse. 

6. To be confined', to be in childbed; to be 
brought to bed ; to be delivered of (a child). Cf. 
CONFIKSMKKT 4. 

1778 M as. Dblanv Cart, Ser 11. 1 . 467, I believe T^dv 
Weymouth will be confined in the month of Dec'. i86e J. 
Woi.KP TraiK 4r Adv. I. xii. 396 Here was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first chud. 


7 . yfp. Tu keep withiti bounds, limit, restrict. 

IS97 HooKua Eccl. Pol. v. xlii, Those extniordinary gifts 

. .made it tlie harder to hold them confined within private 
bounds. f6o^ Siiakk Macb. lit. iv. 24 Now 1 am cabin'd, 
crib'd. confin d, bound in, To oawey doubts, and feares. 
s66a Stiluncfi.. Orig. Sacr. ti. vii, | la Was God's Wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem. 

Uumb Hist. Ene. 1 . xv. 383 On any condition which should 
confine him in the punisnment of these offenders. 1768 J. 
Rbown Poetry Mas. v. 11762)67 When the Melody was 
most confined in its Comua.sN. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 
6a All the learning of the times was confined among the 
clergy. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in IValea 1 . 6a (We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the talcing of sanleta 
i88a Clodd Myths g* Dr. 1. v. 91 Traditions .. not confined 
to the Old world. 

b. To confine oneself to : to restrict one's action, 
attention, etc., to ; to keep to. 

>640 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. in. iv. 957 As a man. .apt to 
be mis-carried by hh appetite, confines himself by hit vow 
to one dish. 0169B Tbmplb (J.\ If the gout continue, 1 
confine myself wholly to the milk diet. 1747 Wbslby 
Prim. Physic (1763) p. v. If they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ' Bread or the Herb of the Field/ 
1794 Shrrlock Disc. (1759^ 1 . viiL aap, I shall confine 
myself to St. Paul. b 8 m Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 46a 
Churchill was . . directed to confine hhnself to thanks fur 
what was past. 

f o. inlr. for refi. Obs. 

Sia T. BaowNB Psettd. Ep. tv. v. 187 Children, .per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hands], do oft times oonhna 
unto the left. 1678 — Lett, h'riend xxiv. (i88x) 143 To 
separate from, .received and customary felicities, and to 
coinfiiie unto the rigor of realities. 

+ 8. To bind restrain from (an action). Ohs. 

tfiga Eakl OaRKRY Parthen. (1676) xa Having first con- 
fin'dhlm to an inviolable secresie. 1689 Shaowrll Bury 
P. V. txs, 1 have confined you from flying. 174a Land. 4 
Cofmtfy Brewer 1. (ed. 4) 8 llie Maker, .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt 

8. To restrain (the bowels) from acting, con- 


stipate ; » Bind v. 4. 

SM T. Holmrs Sysi. Surg. (ed. e.) IV. 811 The patient 
. . snould have a dose . . in order that the bowels may be 


confined. 


Oonflliad ^nfoi'nd), ///. a. [f. prec. •¥ -XD l.] 
Bounded, limit^, restricted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, etc. : see the verb. 

igpB Syi.vrstrr Du Bartas fxfi 4 rV Assigning each a fit 
confined Sitting. 1644 H. Parksr yus Pep. 37 A lord may 
have a more confined power over his slave, than be has over 
himself, xysp Ds For Crsuee (1840) L xiv. 939 Had. . Pro- 
vidence., blei^ me with confined desires, sjjt Contem- 
plmiiv* Mass 1 . 9 , 1 shall therefore be veiyabort and confin’d 
m what 1 am going to say. C MAasHAU. Gesrden. 

iii. (18x3) so 'Trees-, p^ced m a confined apaca ifiTfi 
Huxlrv Pl^i^, 89 'llie elastic force of the confined ah. 

abaol. tyge Prmnamt Land. (18x3) 30a Tba SfRohuis . , 
where the confined sit imder the eye of a matron smnnbg or 
sewing, Digkrus Sk. Bm (x866) 93 la visikiag the 
confined. 


b. Of the bowels ; constipated. 
i8i| Good Stmfy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . xps When the bowite 
are Ioom in youth, th^ commonly become confined in 
advanced life. 1871 Sir 'T, Watson Princ. 4 Pract, Physic 
(ed. 5) 11 . 866 HU beweh are irregular, often confined. 


o. Confimi man, labourer (tiliicolnih.) ; one 
hired by the year, and so confined to woric for the 
master who has hired him. 

s868 Gainsburgh Hews 91 June, A confined labonre^a 
married man who can clip sneep and work on a farm. aM6 
CoLR S. W. Lime. Gloea.^ Cenjined ecea,— ' He wee con- 
fined man at Aubur, and would like toget a confined place 
again '. x888 Daily News eo July 3/7 'There are in Lincoln- 
shire a numerous body of * confinsoT labourers 
Hence Oonfl'sedlF adv. ; OcMaft*Befi«— g, stgte 
or quality of being confined. 

tM W. ScLATBR Worthy Cammms. 36 The confinedneoee 
of his finite humane Nature to one places 1644 Digry Nai. 
Bodies ix. {16^) 70 Tlie limitation and confinednem of every 
magnitude unto Just what it is. xfifig H. MotR Partslip. 
Prophet. 405 ( Applied] confinedly to these Elders, a sdbn 
Hoaoly Lett. Hit. (R. >. c xfiaa Lamb Life 4 Lett. (1837) I. 
a 14 The beauties of Nature, as they liave been confinedly 
called. Mod. 'llie confined ness of the site. 
OonfiTieleRis a. rare. [f. CoNFiNB sb.^ + -LBSS.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 

1605 Snajcs. Mach. iv. iii. 55 Blacke Macbeth Will aeeme 
as pure as Snow . . being compar'd With my confinelesse 
haitnea 

Gonfllieillfillt (k^fdi*nm^Dt). [a. F. eonfim* 
meut (16th c. in Littrd), f. eonfimri see -msnt.] 

1 . The action of confining, or (more usually) the 
fact or condition of being confined, shut up, or 
k^t in one place ; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

1646 Sir T. Bsownr Pseud. Ep. isb That darkenesse of 
earth, which was their naturall conntienient. i6m Pottbr 
Antiq. Greece iv. vi. (17x51 ao8 And so loose their Souls 
from their Confinements xyey Swirr Gulliver tii. H. 187 
During my confinement for want of cloathes. 177a Junius 
Lett. bcviiL 337 Ibe confinement of his body within four 
walls. 18x6 MUTHRY PoeCs Pilgr. t. a6 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. XB34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 190 
It U rather the confinement and the want of uauai exercise. 

2 . Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions). 

.«« 7 » Littlrton Lat, 4 En^ Dict.^ A confinement, limi- 
iatio, restrictio. xfipx Ray Creation Pref. (1704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish, x^ R. Morrw Ess. 
A me. Archit. 33 To prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions, Bbntham Princ. Legist. 

xviL I 16 Confinement to ^re diet. 1846 J. Baxtrr 
Lihr. Pract. AgHc. 97 Connnement to the same stock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood. 

tb. A restriction or limit. Obs. rare. 

Jrr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ti. vi|- 30 The. .queation. . 
which were the places of the right aiid the ochtamaticaU 
temple, the confinements of the vmole religion. 

1 3 . An obligation, a personal tie. Obs. 

1694 Earl OtiiBaY Parthen. (1676) 660 , 1 had nobler con- 
finements than profit to keep me in her Father's Court. 
Ibid. 693 A Prince, who by many confinements merited 
my SeiYice. 

4 . Spec. The being in cbild-bed ; child-birth, 
delivery, accouchement. (The ordinary term for 
this in colloq. use : see Confinb v. 6. The ME. 
equivalent was Our Ladfs bands, bonds, or bends ; 
see BandI 1 c, Bend^ 1 d. Bond! i c.) 

1774 Mrs. Dklany Cerr. Ser. u. (xBfia) II. 15, I feel un- 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement. i8xx Park in Medicare hirurjg. Trans. 
11 . 398 Mrs. S. whom 1 was engaged to attend in her first 
confinement. x86x Flo. Sightihg ale Nursing 41 Women 
who had difficult confinements. Pbacock Ralf 

Skirl. 111 . SIX Just recovered from her confinement. 

t Conflnw ^ Obs. [f. Confinb sb. or v. (i, a) 
+ -brI. (Daniel accents confi nsr.y] 1 . One who 
dwells on the cod fines ; a borderer, neighbour. 

iM Nashr Lenten Sts^e (X87X) xx The .. Franchises, 
ana privileges she [Yarmouth] is endowed with, beyond 
all her confiners. iM Earl Monm. A dvt. fr. Parnass. 99$ 
We are. .become noToimer confiners, but inland inhabiters. 
a i68a Sir T. Browne Tracts xiL 187 [He] may be a terrour 
unto the confiners on that sea. 
b. transf. and fig. 

xfiaA WoTTON Arckst. in Reliq. Wotten. (1670) so I.ime 
and Wood are insociable, and . . unfit Confiners. xfieo Bacon 
Syloa f 609 The Participles or Confiners between Planu 
and Living Creatures, are such chiefly, as are Fixed . . as 
are Oysters, Cockles, and such like 
2 , One living within the confines, an inhabitant. 
X997 Danikl Cm Wares i. Ixix, Happie confiners you of 
other landes. 161 s Shaka Crmb. iv. iL 337 I'be Senate 
hath Btirr'd vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 
ConflngrS (k^fai'nai). rare. [f. Confinb v. + 
-ERt,] One who or that which confines. 

1694 Whitlock Zootomia 344 Such worth . . is so its own 
Coiifiner by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 
Supervisor. 

OonflailMr (l^nfai-niq), vbl. sb. [f. CoNFiNX v. 
4 - -ING 1.] 'Die action of the vb. Confinb. 
t a. Ordering ; b. Restricting within bounds. 
1999 Sandys Emro/m S/ee. (i6|S> 156 By reason of their 
neere and dangerous Gonnoing with the Gmt Turke i8e8 
Hirron Wks. 1 . 682[ See formes of prayer . . ere aiudged lo 
be K kinde of confining and Jimiting w Gods Spirit. 
00]lfL*llilig, ///. a. [f. as prec. -f -ino>.] 

1 1 . Bordering^ neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent : 
cf. Confinb v . i. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle ; cf. adfaeont, adjoining.) Obs. 

X 887 Damibl cm. wares iv. iii, To daHie with eonfinlng 
Pocentasea. i8e9 CAwnw Resse, 95 In Nomandy and the 
oouatrim confining, sigi Cokaihe Diemea i. 97 To ndse 
a great Ansy would . . haget suspicioo In liis coafioing 
PrSoM. ^ 


2 . That oonfintsi bc«ndlfig 4 Ul^ 8 » 'Bstrktiqg, 
etc. : see the verb. 1 

S999SNAKS. yaiAMiLi. 338 Euen thy oonfin^ shores, oifgi 
Boylb (J.t, Mute one Roan's fanciet or failugs, confining 
laws to others. 1887 A Austin Pr. LuMr in ^iheuenm 
3 Dec 742/3 By wh^ fermenting may nis fancy rise Be- 
yond the level of confining facL 
OonflxiiljF (h^fi*nYti). Now rare or Obs, fa* 
F.* emfiniti (14th c. in Littn^, f. eonfin or L. 
eonfinis : see -itt ; cf. affinity.} The porition of 
bordering on something else ; neighbonrhuod, con- 
tiguity, adjacency. (lil.undfig.) 

1944 Pharr Regim. Ly/kits^ot QlUb, For cotifinitie< of 
the matter, 1 entend to wryte somewhat of the nource, and 
of y* mvike. 1993 Bilbon Govt. ChrisPs Ch. 153 , 1 shall 
not neeae to prooue the confinitie between [them]. 1730 8 
Bailby (foliot, Cosf/Saityt Nearness of Place. 9741 Misa 
Carter ir. Algarotti on Newton 11 . <7 Systems which sup- 
posed Colour might be changed by Refraction, Refiection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. sS^ Blackw. Mag. LX IV. 379 
The confinity with agitated Trance, and conaequently a 
more active affinity with its ideaa 

II Confi^niuni* Obs. rare. [L. conftnium^ f. 
eonfinis : sec Confine rAI Confine, limit, bonnds. 

i6Ba Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. too To approach the 
apogeum of their naturei^ and to J>e in the confinium of 
Bptnta 

ConflntlQ(^f9'JRn),v. Forma: 3^6 oonfemo, 
4-7 -flrme, 6 -f7rme,6- -firm. [ME. eonferme^n, 
a. OF. eonferme-ri-~L, eonfimidre to makeefirm, 
strengthen, establish, etc., f. con- together, alto- 
gether 4 firmdre to strengthen, make fast, f. fimt-us 
Firm, fast. In 15th c. assimilated both in F. and 
Eng. to the L. spelling. 

From X4th to x6th c. cof^rm and conform were often con- 
fused : see note to Conroom v. and c^C^npokuahlr, Con- 
formation, Conformity. The following are examplea of 
corform for confirm (canferm). 

*377 Lancl. P. pi, B. xiii. ai3 And conformen [v.r. con- 
fermen, -firmen] fauntekynes. c 1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 
136 (Harl.) Eek ache Conformed \fi'‘text confermedj was in 
such soverayn bounte.] 

1 . trans. To make firm or more firm, to add 
strength to, to settle, establish firmly. 

a Cursor M. 95390 (Cott.) pis word amen . . confenns 
al [isj forwlt said, c xjao Brket 4^0 Lawea ther beoth and 
cusLumes, that . . bi the jCyng Henries dai . . i-confermed were 
. .that no man ther a)e nas. 1393 Gower Caq/i 111 . 191 Pita 
. . His regne in good estate conTermeth. 1991 Shaks. x Hen. 
VI. v. V. 4S His alliance will confirnie our peace. x6xi Bulb 
9 Kings xv. tg That his hand might be with him, to con- 
firm the kingdome in hia hand, a 1703 Bukkitt On N, T, 
Mark V. 34 To preserve it [health], to recover it, and to 
confirm it. x8aa Procter Cornwall) Altse. Poems, Disk 
tance doth but confirm .. a love sublime. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (x8t 6> IV. xviii. 907 To confirm his dominion 
by fortrcMies ana garrisons. 

b. To establish by long continuance, render in- 
veterate (a disease, etc.). See Confirmed 1 b. 

2 . To make valid by formal authoritative assent 
(a thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 
sanction. 


A charter was confirmed by being inspected, ratified, and 
sanciioDcd anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

ctayoS. Eng. Leg. 1 . 59/170 Seint Fraunceys .. To con- 
fermi is ordre a-ririit towara Rome he wenae. 1097 R. 
Glouc. (1794) 334 [He] confermede al 10 pe ^eftes, batcher 
kynges hMde er yryue perto. f^i-sa CAarr#r (dated 33 
Apr. 930^ Cod. Dipf.y. 335 Ich ALdeUtan . .grantye and con- 
firmye by fiiase minre cnartre.] c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) 
XXXIV. 156 Oure haly fader be Pape hose ratified and con- 
fermed my bukc. iggs Bm. Com. Prayer, Cenfirmation 
Pref» They may then themselves, .openly, .ratify and con- 
firm [1549 confess] the same [baptismal yow^ sfiSSBRAiiHALl. 
Comecr. Bps.eo. 154^0! 4. and Cardinall Poole . . confimied 
all Ordinations in Edward the sixths time indifferently. 
1769 Blackstonr Comsn. i. L xa7 The great charter .. ob- 
tain^ . . from king John, and afterwards . . confirmed ia 
parliament by king Henry the third. XTffx Gibbon Decl, 
4 P. HI. 5R This moderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop. 
18x8 Cbuibr Digest (ed. 9 ) VI. X47 Where a codicil ratifies 
and confirms a will. 189. Cuana Hist. Engl. 1x4 Accordr 
ing to Sir Edward Coke it [Magna Chaita] has been thirty* 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. t* 7 i 
Stubbs Const. Hut. kng. (1877) 11 . 141 Ihe charteif were 
confirmed by inspeximut on the xath [Oct. XS97] ; the king 
on the 5th of November at Ghent confirmed both the char- 
ters and the new articles. 1879 PubHe Health Act 1 184 
Bye-lasrs made by a Local Authority, .shall not take effect 
unless, .confimied by the Local Government Board. 

Eg. trts Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) as Daaid had so 
mr forsaken God, os to confirme adultene with munher. 
1648 N. Estwick Treatise 8 Their passing through the Sea 
. . did seal up, and . . confirm that Moses smt by the Lora 
d^tad to bM. .a Leader of his people. 

D. Const, a penon to or tn a dignity, poritiooi^ 
etc. : to ratify the election or appointment of. 

I473 Wan he were kdioee in iscliapele 


IM R. Glouc (X 7941 473 Wan he were kdioee in iscbapele 
. .Homage he solde him dO| ar be confitraied were. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvi. 938 Tho that were chose 10 
bissboppes sees . . myu be confermed to ibe some of hir 
metrmlitanea 1939 Covrroalk i Maee. xL 97 Hie kynga 
. . confirmed him inthe hye pmthode. S 877 -ff 7 HoLncBHRb 
Chron. 111 . X941/X He was confirmed bimop of CouBBtric 
Bfioy Snakc Cor. II. Ui. 0x7 Hee'i not confirm'd, we may 
deny him yet. S7sa HRAMin Cotieet. 111 . 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Reu was confirm’d in CongrBgatioa Professor of 
OeoRMCry. NniJOtf 5 Nov. in Nicolas Dkp, (1849] V. 
1803, 1 congmiuata you on being confirmed and . . I shall 
be gisd to put you ihto a eood Frigate iM Vvlb ft 
Burnrli. As^lo-Ind. Wdt., Confirmed, applied to aneftosT 


, applied to on e 
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9 . Cmut. (« poMH^, tMaw «lei) Or ■ pmm s 
to nitliy the ppe« ent «a oQ or tmtowal oL 
r (MjT*'? 3^ M«in kgm 8wrOMM.«Md nrchiM* 

CooiinM it Byn and hmofiiprjUy^ t It Pivimc 
CkroiL (tBtot sit kyng for nto Mruba conlSrnwd fiiagyit 
104 Ir. t 46 a« If ] by ny dada ettttfiim 

r «Me of 9 * tamuBt fbr tcmia of yortt. iM Shako. 
3 ffm, y/, 1. 1. 170 Confirma tiiaCioame to laa aad to oiina 
Heina. iwo Palky Evtif, u. vi. (iExt) 134 (^udiiu. .oon- 
firmad to Airlppa tha domioioo wbicB Canguh had givaa 
him. iSgslVaNta Dam, A rckii, llTiJ. 48 ilia Chuich of 
St OlaYO, Southwark, was canfirmad to tha prior aad coo* 
vent of St. Pancras, dT Lewes. 

S. To make firm, •trengthen, establi8]i (asy one 
fM a habit, piactice, diip^tion, etc.). 

a laao Cwnar ii. soo (Cott.) thil (angels] ware cxmfarmad 
par ilM tit^pai mat neuarmar bald tif iL t sOW Chaucer 
Doei^ya T, 136 She Coofarmad was in swidh Seuenyn 
bountea That, etc. iai) Lydo. PUgr, Smmlt ti. lit (i§59) 
54 He was confermyd in malyoa. sffp LATttfta Pimxjma 
(Arb.) ao To conSnaa them in the aama fayaih. lyat 
ikiiUiar No. 6x. 3S [He] has employed his Time .. only to 
eonfirm Hiraaelf in Abwrdities. 1804 Dyoon Tiwm xvi. It 
Perhaps. .To laugh hhn out of his supposed dismay . . Par* 
haps, .to confirm oim in it 

4 . To strengthen spiritually, 
a 1300 E. E. PatUfar 1 . (lij 13 Conferme me wyk byn holy 
fost 1540 Bk, CamJPrayer^ Cot^rmMiion^ Connrm and 
Btren^h them srith the inwara unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
187a Kuskin EarUa N. I xai M^n whose passions were 
tempered, and whose hearts confirmed, in tha calm of these 
holy places. 

5 . Eccl. To administer the religious rite of 
CONFIEMATIOK to ; formerly * to bishop 

CX313 Shorbiiam T3 The bisschop these wordee seth .. 

* leh Bigni the with signe of croys, And with the creme of 
hele Confermi '. 1377 LAitct. A PL B. xv. 449 Til it be 
pystened in crystes name and confermcd of pa bisshop, It 
is hethene as to l^ieneward. 1480 Caxtom Cknm, Eng, 
IV. (xsao) 3a/x He ordeyned that a chylde sholda be cou- 
fyrmed as sooite as it myght, namely after it was crystened. 
1404 Fabyan V. cxxxi. xiAThiscbyule. .was brought to tlie 
holy bisiop Amandus to oe confermcd, beyng than of the 
age of xL daveti. 1349 Bk, Com, Pmtr^ Co^firmaUwa 
Pref., It is thought good, that none hereafter shall be 
confirmed, but such as can say . . the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments ; and can 
also answer to [the] questions of this short Catechiun. tyja 
Nfal Hist Purit, I. 338 They disliked the Custom of 
confirming Children, as soon as they could repeat the Lord's 
Prayer aiid their Catechism. 1883 Miaa Sawau, GUm^ao 
of IVorld yi. 43 * She has been treated quite like a grown*up 
girl,' continued Mra Cameron. 'You know we had her 
confirmed last year.' x88!s Asnold Cmth, Diet s.v. Con. 
firmation^ 7 'he Greeks and Orientals give it immediately 
after baptism^ and in the West down to the thirteenth 
century a child was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possible. But the Roman Catechism advises that confirma* 
tiun should not be given till the age of reason. 

ahaoL lysp in Picton Munie, Roc. (x886> II. 169 

The Lord Bishop of Chester is to. .confirm in this town. 

6 . To make firm, fortify, encourage, strengthen 
(in an opinion, action, or purpose). 

1485 Caxton St. Wono/r, 17 <ro ye confermed by the 
lycence of myn auctorite. 1848 Milton Tonnro Kinp 
(1630) 15 These words [Deut xvU, 14] confirm us that the 
right of clioosins, yea of changing thm own Government, 
is . . in the Peo^e. 17x5 Porx luad 11. aa8 Waniours like 
you . . By brave examples should confirm the rest. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 168 P s When Mackbsth is confirm- 
mg himself in the horrid purpose. s8oa Man. Edoeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1 . v. 39 He was confirmed in this opinion. 

+ b. rijt, and pass. To be firmly resolved. Obs, 
tjIBa Wycliv Esok. xxiv. i The king of Babiloyne is con- 
lermyd o^ens Jerusalero to day. C1388 Chaucbb Afolib. 
r8ii, I assents and conferme me to have pees. hi^|8 
Ford, etc. IPitck Edm. i. i, 1 am confirm’d, and will re- 
solve to do What you think most behovefuL 

7 . To corroborate, or add support to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make certain, verify, put beyond douM. 

c 1384 Chaucbb H, Fame i l 053 To confirnie my reasonn 
Thou wost wel this. A14M A'nt. do la Tour{t%Qb) <3 To 
conferme this..oiire Lorde hathe shewed his myracles in 
these two chirches. igsi R. Copland GatydotCa Qnoat. 
Ckirurg.f This reason is oonfyrnied by an exam^e y« 
Hen^ dc Maundeuille pntteth. xfiog Shaks. Maacb, v. L sz 
Hauing no witnesse to confirme my speech, sysa Addison 
Sbect. No. 305 p 4 The News . . has not been yet confirmed. 
1837 Dibsabli yenctia iv. iii, Her altered habits confirmed 
the suspicion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. sp Tlie testi- 
mony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato, 
t b. with oh', and inf, complement, Obs, rare. 
xgfifi A. Day Eng. Secretary 1 (1605) 3a These and such 
like, .are eonfirmea to be unhoneit. 

1 8 . To affirm, assert, maintain that. Ohs. 
c 1380 WVCLIP Whs. (x88o) 358 3 if k« chirdis of ket pre- 
latis oanrermeu kat kis is k« gospel of criat. c ageo /*•«''. 
T, s;6 ^th an oths con&mTd and said, that T had re- 
herald nothing but popry. agyp Lvly Eutkatee (Arb.) 4a 
Doth not Aristotle alledge ara confirms, that Nature 
ftameth . . nothiag . . vnperfect. i86i CuLPXppaa ft Oils 
BmrikoL Aned. UL ill. 133 , 1 am not of their opinion who 
confirme that this Spirit is Generated in. .the Bmn. 

1 0 . To make quite sore in on opinion or aa to a 
matter ; to aisure, make certain, convince. Ohs. 

x8o7 B. Jonbon yolpono ii. L 39 Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three ponioises seen above the bridge. As they 
give out ? idn FurrcMna ikmp'p Bmk t. i, We are all 
confirm'd 'twas a eought qunn^ 183I8 Ford Famdea v. i, 

I am confirm'd thn lady, By this time, peovis Ms acorn as 
well as laaghter. ayay £. WAao Hmatthma Radio, (1715) 
h. ix. The Battel they had won Confina'd them all was now 
their own. ifaa Elisa Haywood Brd , Redam sss If be* 
fom. .1 tboaglit these Ladies were mistalmB, i was now 
eonfitm'd they were so. ayyi Golobh. Hiding. IV, gey 


Tha mbMfy was jmaoMisir ooafitmad la llm aasomW drhlB 
anriyal. .mKb et8» 

tlO. To itfmrtiMi fav i g o ttta; to malm in«h 
support (pliyiieiuly}, 0§». ^ 

« 84 s Boosds OnyHam xi. (1878) s6r Oaai hiaadt dach 
emaforti^ oo ^i iaa aaa doth smUysake a m a aaa s hsiiii 
sigft BAiuiTsa Mm ul jo lUaameatsJ iasae out., 
ftom the hinder pate of tne Spoediliea. .to eonfiram the 
Vertebres. i8ti msiJi /$au xxxv. g ConffMM the fimbli 
knees. t86g J. Wsaa StornoHem (lyssi 74 Tbis way of 
eonfirmiaf great Slonw in BnWIap sNs M. Oi tr. 
BdUaata LatMo m. 114 A Tranebaoa itienf Goairms bh 
slanering steps, lytg^sa Pbpa !Had v. 155 Hb aervss 
coimna’^hb languid apkiCB chear*d. 
t IL To make firm la ocmaistanca ; to aoUdify. 
Ohs, rare. 


1883 J* Spsncbs Prodigiea Pref., That the Ghosts aasnm'd 
an aw^ . . body to appear ia» which was confirm’d by the 
cold of the a%ht. 

ConAmiaUa (k^f3*im&bT), a, C^. Comfibic 
V, ^ -ABLi (on L ty^ *eot^rmdh$iis) : cf. rate OK. 
eon/ermah/e in GMef.] That may be oonfirmed, 
capable of confirmation. 

1048 SirT. BROwNgiVviMfi ^/.iLif.sS It (t evidently true 
and confirmable by every experiment. s8ia Col, Eoe, Pamaa. 
1 . 3x6 Lett y* Lasrs you pass, be Confimiable by me. 

H Formerly often confused with CohforXaBLB : 

sesg Ln. Bbinbus FroUa, 11 . xx. 38 Fraunees Atreman 
dyde acquyte hymselfe val^tly and confyrmaUe to the 
peace, Moss Lei, to Croameell Wks. I4a6/x A mind 
as towardft os confirmabb, as reson could. .require. 

tOonfi'niuuioo. Ohs. [f. Cokfibm w. or I... 
eonjirma-re -t- -ANCg : OF. hod confermance^ •firm- 
ante (15th c.), which however appears to have 
been olm. long before the Eng. word is found.] 
Confirmation. 


sfiBB R. Parss tr. Mtndooa*a Hut. China 368 For tha 
confirsiance thereof. i8oe Wasnsr AE. Eng. ul IL (x6za) 
031 Ignatius then conceiud had hb sect, And cran'd eon- 
firnunoe of the Pom. 1846 Sia T. Browns Paeud, E!p. 
Xi^ Whereof they anord us a remarkable confirmance. 

Cottfirmaad (kpiafauDK’nd). [ad. L. raw- 
firmassd-us fit to be confirmed, from eonjirmdre 
to CoNFiBif.] A candidate for confirmation. 

104 Ck, Times XXII. 085 It would be desbuble Ibr tha 
Diocesan . . to examine the confirmands . . before ha admia- 
biered the holy rite. 1887 Ck. Rev. ts July, Although It 
b appointed to be learnt by all confirmandii, it laya nothing 
about confirmation. 

0 (mflniiatio& (kpnfoim/i’Jm). Also 4 oon* 
form-, 4~6 oonfyrm-. [a. OF. eonfimtoHon (x^th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. ctnmrmdtihn-em^ n. of action 
from etmfirm&re to (JonFXBV. (The inherited 
form of the L. word in OF. was eon/ermaison.)] 

1 . The action of making firm or sure ; strengthen* 
ing, settling, establishing (of institutions, opimooi^ 
etc.). 

1480 Caxton Cknm. Eng, nr. (x«so) sS/x For tha oon- 
fyrinacyon of his kyngdome, 1349 (Mar.) ok. Com. Prayor 
too For the more confymiacion of the fayth. sgBs Aar. 
Sandyb Serm. (1841) 87 For the confirmotioo of oar weak 
ftiith. lias I. Neal Bro. yonatkaa 111 . 343 Confinnatbn 
of your . . iMUef. 1878 Fbeeman Norm, Cong, V. xxU. 04 
For the better confimuUion of their title, 
t b. Physical strengthening. Ohs, rare. 

rhlb Sir T. Bbowne Paeud. Ep. 11. UL 73 (The loadstone] 
may. .afford a confirmation onto parte raUxed. 

2 . The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation 0/ a charter', bm Confirm v. 9, Coi^rm. 
ation 0/ the Charters {Confiranatio Ckariaarum) applied in 
Rng. Hist. spec, to the confirmation of Magna Charu and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1097. 

1^ Wtclif Heh. vi. 16 Ine ends of al her controuer^e, 
or debate, U an oolh to cooferraacioun. 1473^^ bi Ace, Ld, 
Treat. Scotl. I. s (lam, Sapp.) Ana conarmadone of ane 
charter to johne Loid Semple of the landis of Mont- 
granaiie. xoox Shaks. A IF a Well 11. UL db, 1^7 Spriqob 
Anglia Radio, iv. ix. (1854) 313 That conhnnatlon of all the 
precedent articles shall he procured from the parliament 
Z79S A Youno Trao. France X19 They then imm^btely 
passed a confirmation of their preceding anreis. 1873 Stusss 
Conat. Hist. Eng. (1877)^ II. 147 llie supplemental acU 
by which the Confirmation of the Charters was affirmed 
and recognised, .especially os the clone of the long dispute 
about the HnUts and iurisdictions of the Foreeta. dfyfi Free- 
man Nonas, Cinq, V. xxiv. ^65. 

b. The confirming of a person in a dignity, etc., 
Or of a possession, etc., to a person. 

cjgga K. Brvnns CkroH. (18x0) 143 Richard hb pallion bi 
messengere did com, & hb confirmmeion fro be courte of 
Rome. 1337 Order 0/ Ho^talls B ri, After tne confirma- 
tion of the said election by the Lord Mator. t8fi Haywaod 
tr. Bimdi*a Eromana 89 Obtained of the king the office 
of Admivall. .and got the confinaatkm thereof. 1888 Kwd 
Heretld 7 Aug. 5/5 Coofirmatioa of the Speaker. 

a Spec, in Eccl, The formal ratiiicatioii of the 
election or other appointment of a bUhop. 

e 1330 R. Brunns Ckron, (1810) S 09 pape ber of was 

g iied; mad \fo Coofirmacioo. Maister Steuea 01 Lsngtone 
nebbshop soUe be. rt40 Wyntoum Crm. vil v. 133 
Da Byacbope Robert . . Of ^ orchebyacbope of Yhork bod 
Cenfirmatyowne. i8s8 Chitty Blaeeoatatu I. 378 Vl^thout 
vrhich confirmation and investiture the elected Ididkop 
could neither be coosecroted nor receive may eeeislair pcofits. 
s88e J. H. Blunt Egf, Ck, Eng, 11 . » Coofimuftioa b 
performed under the authority or the MetropoUton, acting 
for the whole Pro%ince or CKurdi. 

3 . The action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verifying; verification, proof: fee Corfiex y. 

1419 w ElUs Orqr- AsfA n. L ys To bafie on olfftlMr 


oa from the EnUcim, 
fo. m 6 p 8 Thu Doy ( 
I a ConirOmtkm of our 


Otfii 88 

TOcKsa Lt, Pkt idm irt^ljlotikl mfr, l» uit 
nooHOamw uiaamso.lL Afa—p Mailiaii oaimHHlnMab isaa 
^mEcLdToSi fit oUtfy WM 

of £x|N|riMMfcji80 foHStAUm Mata. mmrfAdmiiftrtr. 
(1837) U- M^Thaacihkviii^ want Ooo* 

irmatioB in the panfaatlar of the DtagOu. 

b, A oonfiimaloiy itatenitiil or clmtniUMMr} 
in Ehct, the confirmatory pert of att imifreBit 

1333 T. Wtumi Ehct 4 b, eonifiBaolA b a dlteia- 
raclm of our awae reasooe, with aasared and. eoU W a ont 
pcofts. 1804 Shaka Otk. III-. UL 303 Tfi8os as w 
Aie to the Jealoae confirmacloa etfong Ae piuem of aobr 
writ- sMH. a tr. Bote's /Vpnw SOS rro.obae^ 
partt of Eloqncaoa, and to eepaiwle the Xsordlitia ftumtbo 
Notmtte and tho Coadrmatioa Ite tha EnilojnM, ayap 
Steele ft Aoimbom Tatter No. 136 r 8 Thu DSy oasio 
In a Mail from KoHaad, w|^ s ConfrrOiatioa of our Ista 
AdvlMB. sf^ J. H. Nbwman Hiat, Sh, 1 , n. xL 193 Ha., • 
adroitly converts appareni obbetkos into confirmafiowW 
hb argument. 

4 . Law, See quota. Also as in a. 

1493 Act tt Hon. y/f, c. 44 1 s AUpatentm, OMifiraiaciwiB 
and gmunces mode to any persoae . . of the same GaalriJes. 
1394 tr. LiHUteda Tomatrea ta6a. A dede of confivataoios 
b good and vaibbb, where in the lenM eaae a Me of 
rebaae is not good nor voibble. sd^CousGo AfH.egyb 
A Coafinnation b a conueyance of on estate or right in 
esse, whereby a voidable estate is mode sure aad vnaooid- 
able, or whte>y a ponbulor estate b eacreaaed. lydy 
Buckstonb Cotttm, 11 . 313. s8ii Cauiss Digest (ed. a) 
IV. 87 All leases mode by tenants for life beOMae oMlntely 
void Dv their death 1 ao that no . . act, by the parsons 
entitled to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
confirmation of them. IHd. V. 151 A fine may also operate 
as a confirmation of a former esute, which was before 
defeasible. 

6. Eccl, A rite adminbteied to baptised persons 
in various Chrbtian Churches; formerly called 
* bishoping 

In the Roman and Greek Churches, always reckoned one 
of the seven •acroments, and in theee and in the Church 
of England held to convey or be tha vehicle of special 
grace which ' confirms ' or strengthens the ledplMit for the 
practice of the Christian faith. 

Down to the xsth c. oonfiimation srae adm i abtered Smme- 
diauly or soon after baptism (os still in the Greek Church « t 
since that tim^ it has mmii usually deforred in the Western 
Ckurvhes till the * years of discretion *. In the Church of 
England and some other Reformed Churches, cpndidaies are 
required pubUcly and personally to renew, ratify, sad 'con- 
firm * their Imptuimal vows (see CoNnau v, a, Quot isssh 
and are then admitted to the full privilege of the Church. 

1303 R. Brunns HemdL Sysme 9790^ secutide sacra- 
ment.. Ys graunMe ofks byiulMm honde, Mas kaUe hyt 
confyrmacyoun. 1387 Trbvisa Htgden (Kolb) VL X19 
hb proprt name was i-chaunged, os it hiyppi^ in confinna- 
ctoun of children, a 140a Eellr, Pieces fr. Tkmatm US, 
(1867) t7 Confirraocione . . confermys Holy Gfiste one 

roan kat as cristenede. 1480 Caxton Ckrosa, Essg, iv. dte 
IV. 3yi Ordeyned that a chylde sholde have a godfather 
ana a go^other at the tyme of beptysynge, oncT also one 
at the coufyrmacyon. 1349 Bk, Com. Pragor^ Coayfroaa. 


Hon Pref., To the end that Confirmation may be mlnbteied 
to the more edifying of such os shall receive it, esc. 1333 
Fardle Fmeiona il xH. e78 Bishoppiag. whiche the Latines 
calle Confirmacion, a confirming, .or albwyng of that went 
before : b the seconde Socramenie. ifigx BAKnu/iu^ Bqpf. 
ISO llie old order of Confirmation by Btihopejirikieh waa 
to be done upon Profeesion of the Faith, slog W . OpowtN 
L^e Chasscer 1 . 34 The rite of confirmafion, acoording to 
the Roman Catholic dbeipUne, b always subsequent . . to 
the first communion, inp L H. Stbwait Meoa. W, C» 
Steaamrt iv. (ed.3)7S The Bbhop. .bod directed them not to 
present themselves for Confirnu^ioo till they were fifteen, 
b. Name of confirmation : see quota. 
ifia8 CosB C 7 fB Litt, 30, If a maa be baptised by the name 
of Thomas, and after at hb confirmation by the bishop he 
is named John, he may purchase by the name of hb con- 
firmation. Ihid, Whoee name of bi^bm wee ThosBOB, aad 
hb name of confirmation Frauds. s 383 AbholdCsM. Dkt, 
s.v., It b usual to take another Chrbtbn name at confirmi^ 
tkm, which however b not used afterwanb ia signing tha 


name. 

II Formerly confused with Confobvation, q.v- 

COHflmatiTfr (k^fiS’imfitiv), a, and sh, [ad. 
L. confirmdtlv-nst f, ppl. stem of L. emfirmdre : 
see -ivi. Cf. F. confirmatif -ivs, 1 6th c. m Littr6.] 
A. adj. Having the property of confirming, 
establishing, or making sure or certain. 

a 1833 Nauhton Fragtn, Reg. (ed. t) in Sekei, HorL 
Misc. (1793) 178 With the celestial bond (mmfirmative 
religion) which mode them one. 1634 Earl Oiuisry Par. 
tkoss. (i ^<9 835 A confirmative argument S733 Maosns 
Issauraauea I. 468 The Peace of Bresbu of 174a, and tlmt 
of Dresden 1745, confirmative of the precedent one. b38i 
Morgan Contrtb, N. Amer, Etkasol. IV. 13 They had a 
negative as well as a confirmative vote; 

tB. sh. Something that confinns or cxpreisci 
confinnation. Obs, 

1389 PurrsNHAM Eng. Poetic lit xix. (Arb.) t36 These 
words, for, because, and tuefa other confirmatiues. 1393 in 
Spottbwood Hiat. Ck. Scot, vl (1677) 4X3 Conflrmattves or 
ratifications of on)' former gifts. 

Hence OoBffi'racttvMj adm, 

1844 S. R. Mattlano Dwrfr Ageo 04 If.. it were to be 
delivtel confirmotively. 

tOonfinoator, Ohs, Alsofi'-oav. ra.AFr. 
confirmatour F. confimustessr^ ad. L. confirmdtdr* 
om, agent-n. from cotfirmdre to ConFUcif.] One 
who or that which oonfima- 
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mH Caxtoh Ckat, Gt isCon/lmuitmirftfMl munynatoQr 
of •! good werkcft. Sir T. Brownb £p, 131 

definitive confirmator and test of things nncertaine. 

Oo&flriiuitoxy (k/fiifd'junitdri), & [£ JL type 
^confirmdtdri-us : see prec. etid -OUT.] 

L That confirms ; having the property of confirm* 
ing ; corroborative. Const, ofi 
tMfi Hcvlin Sabdaih iL 53 In a Decreull. .confimatorie 
of toe former custome. i8is J. Parkinson Otj, Rfm. 111 . 
43a The reatilt . . strongly confirmatory of the Mosaic 
account, sfijo Hrsschbl Stud. Nmt. Fhi^. 11. vii. (1851) 
ao7 Strong confirmatory facta 
1 2. Relating to, or of the nature of, the rite of 
confirmation. Obs. 


ifiM Bp. Compton E^itcopalim 35 (T.) It is not improb- 
ahle. that they [the Apostles] had in their eye the connrma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad> 
mitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Coniinned (k^fiifdumd), ppl. a. [f. Confirm.] 

1. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, etc. : see the verb. 

I8P4 Kvd CoTHflia v. in Hash DedtUy V. a ^8 Is this th* 
undaunted heart I'hat is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed, iggp Shaks. Muck Ado il i. 394. 1607 DeKKRa 
IVA. Btd>yloH^V%. 1673 11 . 358 Who buildes on heartei 
confirmd, buildes on a rocke. 17^ Burke Subl, tjr B. Wka 
2643 I. 65 In a confirmed state of health and vigour. 
Blackib four Fkasn i. 116 like Sute where the habit of 
obedience is most oonfirmed. 

b. jpcc. Of a disease : Firmly established in the 
system ; inveterate, chronic, 

> 39 B Trevisa Bartk. De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (1495) a8i How 
BOO euer l.epra is gendred vnneth it is curable yf it be con* 
fermyd. e 1400 Lai^rtm<^t Cirurg. i M S. A) too pis crampe 
may be heeled or pat he be confermed, & aftir pat he is 
confermed scclden or nevere. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(176a) 41 A confirmed Cancer. 

2. Of persons: Firmly established in the habit, 
condition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See Confirm v. 3. 

iSsfi Disraeli Viv. Grtyyw. v, 1 am a confirmed wanderer. 
iMo Mrs. H. Wood Danesbury Ho. xviii, I'he boys have 
become confirmed drunkarda Mod. A confirmed invalid. 

8 . That has received the rite of confirmation 
4. (See Confirm v. 2 c.) 

1767 Nelson afi July in Nicolas Dup. (1845'^ I. 349 , 1 
recommend him. .as worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 

Hence OonM*rmadlja^]^.,Oanfl rmadnaaM (-^d*). 

c 144a Pbcock Rspr. II. xvii. 349 More sureli and con* 
fermeoli. Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 7/t Every person . . 
who has become confirmedly unfit tor work. 16^ Decay 
Chr. Piety v. | ao. 344 If the difficulty arise, .from the con* 
firm’dness of the habit. 


Oonflniiat (kpnfsjinr). [f. Confirm + -bb : 
corresp. to P'. confirmi^ 

1. Law. One to whom a confirmation is made. 

c t6oo [T Dodbridoe] Touckstotu 31a In every good con* 
finnation tending to confirm an estate . . There must be a 
good confirmor and a good confirmee. 164a Perkins Prof. 
Bk. X, § 631. a73 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. 

2. Eccl. One who is confirmed. 

iMg Bp. Tmorold Charge aa A comparison of our con* 
firmees during the two years. 18B6 Ck. Times 19 Feb. 
13^3 'f'he wretched proportion of male confirmees to female 
in London. 

Confirmar (k^nfd'jmai V [f. Confirm -sr 1 .] 
One who or that which confirms. 

sgpg SHAKa yoka 111. i. ai Be these sad dgnes con- 
firmers of thy words? ifia6 W. Sclatbr Expos, a These. 
(1620) 204 The giuer of grace . . the perfecter, confirmer, 
atablfsber of it. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 358, 
1 , and you. .must be only hearsay confirmers. 1878 Trb* 
LAWNY Shelley , Byron^ etc. (1887) 130 I'he bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of newa 

Ckinflrmiiig (k^fd-imig), vbl, sb. [f. Confirm 

-iNO 1.] 

1, The action of the verb Confirm ; confirmation. 

MM R. Glouc. (1784) 377 And myd gode chartre . . made 
conmrmsmg. c vfo Wvcuf Set. I^ks. 111 . 364 Confermyng 
of men is nought but ^if God conform bifore. 01649 
Drumm. or Hawth. yas. K. Wka 106 The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king. 

ta. The relidous rite of confirmation. Obs. 

a I joe Cursor M. tossa (Cott) Mai naman . . Conforming 
giue, hot bis<^ hand, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS, (1867) 7 The aecunde sacrament es confermynge. 1597 
Hookbb Eccl, Pol. V. Ixvi. §6 The manner.. was in con- 
firming to use anointing. 


a. [*ing^.] That confirms ; 

confirmatory. 

s66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 4> Min. 97 By reason of its . . 
confirming fiiculty. 1864 Kinglakb in Leisure Ho. 60/1 
The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Hence Ooafl'nnlaanF 

1603 B. JoNSON yas. Fs Entertainm., To which, the vow 
that they used, .somewhat confirmingly alludea 

t Con2*rmity. Obs. 

1. Aumarmsfy, as a blunder for infirmity, 
xfm Shaks a Hen, /r, 11. iv. 63 You cannot one heart 
with anothers Confirmities. 


2. Corrupt form of Confobmitt, q. v. 
t OonfiTinmant. Obs. Forms 3 *4 oonferaio-, 
oonfer-, oonflrma-, 4 oonflrmement(o. [ME., 
a. OF. confemumtnU firnic-t fierma*^ in med.L. 
confirmament-umx see Confirm and -MBNT.] Con- 
firmation, e. g. of a charter, or as a religious rite. 

1097 R. Glouc. (Rolled 7169 He made ac comermement to 
Wesimynstre of eche pynge, pat poru hym hem yjyue was, 


1 0^ horn ony oWr kynga es ijso CnroorM. 10559 (Edinh.) 
O bisGop he conrenDemenC {Pastf. confer^, Gdn. conftnna*], 
Ostrengliitit«heaacrtiii«nt. 4*i3MSiioa»iAMS5Thatme 
wasche men over tho lant A(Uar connnnement. 
CtonlbnaOT. Law. [Technical variant of 
CoNFiBMBB as concUtlve with Confibmbb: tee 
-OB.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 
etc. : see Confirmation 4. 

e s6oo [see CoNnaMBiJ f6a8 Cokb LiUletods Teesures 
I 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
BuTLsa Ors Co. Lit, aos b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of.. an estate already created;^ by which the oonfirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it. 

ConflMOabl# (k^fi sk&b*!), a, [f. JL. (cn/iscS-re 
to confiscate -P -RLE : also in mod.F.] Liable to 
confiscation. 

i7je-6 in Bailey (foHoV in Johnson. t8a8 Webster 
reierR to * Browne*. s88e wT £. Hall Jntemat. Law 10 
In 1785 the United Statee agreed with Pniesia that contra- 
band of war ehould not be confiscable. 

Conflffioatabla (kpnfisk/i-t&bU), a. [f. Con- 
FiBOATK + -ablb.] —prec. 

1863 L(/e in the South 11 . 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced confiscatable. 1883 J. Rout- 
ledge in Kendal Mercury 14 Dec., Everything u confis- 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

Coxmiioata (see the vb.), ppl. a. [ad. L. rw- 
fisedt-ust ph* pple- of confisc&rc : see Confisk.] 

1. Of property : Appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited. (Chiefly 
2Apa.ppU.\ 

a IS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. ill (R.), I knowe 
. .how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. legg Eden Decades 36 Both the brethren are cast in 
prison witntheir goodes confiscate. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. IV. i. 393 Thy lands and goods Arc by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate Vnto the state of Venice. i6ti — Cymb. v. 
V. 333 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Child Disc. Trade 
(ecT 4) 359 All their money should m confiscate to the 
publick. i8so Byron Mar. Pal. v. L 485 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state. 


2 . Depnved of property as forfeited. 

a s6i8 Raleioh Prtrog. Pari. 31 Lancaster, Latimer, and 
Sturry were confiscate and banUned. 1838 Carlyle Predk. 
Gt. (1665) 1 . L L 8 That Century is quite confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. 

ConflMOata (kirnfisk^t. -fi*skrit), v. [f. L. 
eonfisedt^ ppl. stem of confiscdrei see the earlier 
Confisk, through French. Confiscate^ as the direct 
representative of L. confiscStuSy was used as a ppl. 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and after- 
wards still continued to be a form of the pa. pple. 
^confiscated : see prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensate, concen- 
trate. coutemjSlate. etc., the stress is now usually on the 
first syllable, but till c 1S64 the dictionariee had only con- 
f'seate. Knowles (1835) alone giving ce'^fiscate as an 
alternative. This was altm the ordinary osi^:e of the poets, 
though both forms occur in Sbakspere and in Byron.] 

L trans. To appropriate (private property) to the 
sovereign or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

1533-96 [see prec.t *3S» Huloet, Confiscate or forfaite a 
mans goodes. Publico. 1603 Knoller Hist, Turks (1638) 76 
The Emperor Emanuel, .aid in one day confiiscat al the 
goods of the Venetian merchants within his empire. s68a 
Burnet Rights Princes i. 21 Which were upon that seised 
on and confiscated. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev, 125 We shall 
never confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund. t86s Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1673) 1 . iii. 63 The 
right to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law. 

t b. To take away by exercise of authority from 
the individual (what belongs to him). Obs. 

1^1 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 51 By proscribing, and 
confiscating from us all the r%ht we have to our owne 
bodies, xpMs and liberties. 

t2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to the State. Vbs. 

a i6s8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. 36 The forenamed 

Ixirds . . were condemned and confiscate. i6s8 Bolton 
Plorus 111. ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though., in league with them. ax66a Heylin Hist. 
Presiyt. ix. (16701 He . . breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated^roclaiined Traytor. 

1 3. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 
fig. Obs. 

*893 Najbhe Christ*s T, (1613) zos By your swearing and 
forswearing in bargayning, you haue confiscated vour soules 
long agoe. 1641 Chek/s Hurt Sedit, Life Cob, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queene. 

4. loosely. To seize as if by authority; to take 
forcible possession of, to appropriate summarily. 

i8z9 Byron yuan 11. cxxvi. The cargoes he confiscated. 
s86s Livingstone Zambesi vl. Z48 He was declared a 
prisoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iiL (i860) 30 The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those who took refuge abroad. Mod. 
coUoq. The coltoge authorities have confiscated cveiy copy 
of the paper. 

Hence Oo'nilBoating vbl. sh.. and jMl. a. 

1591 Percivall^/. Diet.. Co^fiseaeien. forfeiture, confis- 
cating. 1796 Burke NobieLd. Wks. VIII. 39 Theb^ 
tim«R of confiRcating princes, .or confiscating demagogues. 

OonflMOffited (kp’nflsktfitM), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasury. 

I 58 S Huloet, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Bones 
eaduca. 1794 BLOOMriELO Asster. Law Rep. zz Sold with 
other confiscated Property. iIipThirlwall Greece 11 , zpa 
With hb confiscated treasures. 1875 Jevons Money (1B78) 
sa8 Portions of the confiscated estates of the Church. 


Ck»idbM«tiOB [fid. L. ewtfited- 

tidn-em, n. of fiotto f. emfisedn to CoNf JSOATB. 
Cf. F. confiscation, •adorn ( 14 th c. in Littfd).] 
The action of confiscating; the appropriation of 
private property to the sovereign or public treasuiy ; 
seizure under public authority, as forfeited ; a. of 
(goods, or some pfirticnlfir property). 

1543 Act anemt Defamatoserie in Reg, AcU ^ DecreeU 
I. 3^ Under the pane of deid and confsscatioon of thir 
gudis movable, es t6oe Hookbi EccL PoL vii. xxiv. | 22 
Confiscation of bishops' livings. 161 1 Bible Eera vii. aa 
1683 Brit. spec. 98 Claudius, .remiued the Confiscations of 
their Goods, sfi^ Olmsted Sleeoe States 8S4 Before the 
confiscation of the Company’s charter, sifij FxwuxHieL 
Eng. Vll. 5 The Confiscawn of the Abbey limda 
D. without of. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VJII. an. 34 (R«^ Owner of the 
realme, as . . by confiscation acquired & . . by free will sur- 
rendered vnto him. tfioj Shaks. Meas. for M. v. L 418 
His Possessions, Although by confiscatkm they are ours. 
1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 457 Attaint or blood and 
confiscation. 1776 Gibbon Decl. o P. 1 . xxv. 716 The 
wealthiest families were ruined Iw nnes and confiscations. 
1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (z866) 11 . 111. Ui. 766 Confisca- 
tion . . imports an act done in some way on the part of the 
government and beneficial to that government, though the 
proceeds need not strictly speaking be brought into its 
treasury. 1876 Freeman Norm. Ceng. V. xxU. 7, 
ts. of a person : t. e. his goods. 

S7e4-6a Hume Htst.Eng I. iv. zzi The early confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous. 18411 W. 
Spalding Italy 4 It. I si. II. 195 In 1308, the poet was 
sentenced to banishment and confiscation. 

2. Often used with implication of an unjust use 
of power ; hence, collo^. Legal robbery by or with 
the sanction of the ruling power. 

a 183a Mackintosh France in 1B15 Wks. 1846 IIL 1B6 
All confiscation is unjusL The French confiscation, .is the 
most abominable example of that species of legal robbery. 
z868 Rogers Pol, Econ. xxi. (1876) 378 It is confiscation to 
levy a tax on that which a man cannot save. 1869 Sir R. 
Palmer in Daily News 83 Mar., I do not deny that there 
are occasions which would Justify acts which might bo 
properly called confiscations. 

3. Confiscated property. 

a Z774 Goldsm. tr. dcarrotis Comic Romance II.^ X07 
He would, .even endeavour to restore him his confiscations. 
Coxifisoator (kp-nfisk^Udj). [a. L. confisedtor, 
agent-n. from confisedre to Confiscate : see *ob.] 
One who confiscates. 


*787 Burke Eng, Hist. Wks. X, 832 Overrun 

by publicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators. 
xypD — Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 376 , 1 see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but 1 do not 
see them end there. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) 
1 . ii. 47 The confiscator of other men’s inheritances. 

Confisoatory (k^nfi sk&tdri), a. [f. L. type 
^confisedtdr ius, f. confiscdtdr - : see prec. and -oky.] 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

a vfvj Burke Lett, to R. Burke (T.), Those terrible, con- 
fiscatory, and exterminatory periods. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 
a The heavy and almost confiscatory tax. 1881 Times 
az Apr. 0/3 The^ indirect, but not less real, confiscatory 
effect of the provisions for fixing rcnL 

2. colloq. Robbing under legal authority. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 30 SepL zq^ To the unreasonable, 
plundering, confiscatory landlords. 

t Confi'Sk, V. Obs. Fonns : 5 oonfiaque, 5-6 
oonfyBk(e, 6-7 oonflak. {x. OP. confisque^ri^m 
Pr. and Sp. confiscar. It. confiscare) L. confisedn 
to put away in a chest, consign to the public 
treasury, f. con- together + fisc-us baaket, chest, 
treasury.] trans. To confiscate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iii. vi, Al the goodes that longed to 
the pylgrym were delyverd to the hoste as confisqued. 1485 
— taas. Gt. 34 Theyr goodes Jshal] be confysked. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1590) 14 Ferdinand hauuig . . sacked 
and confisked. .many of tne Barons. 1604 T. Scott Vox 
Cali 35 The Duke of Alua . . embarg’d and confisk'd a 
world of Goods and Ships. 

Hence Ooaflrtrlng* vbl. sb, 

1583 T. Stocker Tmg. Hist. Ciuile Wetrret Lowe Coun» 
tries 1. 73 b, In. .hanging, burning, confisking of goods, etc. 

Ooxmt, -fite, obs. f. Comfit sb. and v. 


t CSonf^te, -jte, ppl. a. Obs. ran-K m CoM- 
FiTXD: preserve. 

14B3 Caxton G. de la Tour cxL 197 His herte, the whlcha 
1 made to be cahfyte in sum. 

Oonfltent (k^mfitent). [ad. L. confitent-om, 
pr. pple. of confitcri to Confess.] One who con- 
fesses ; a penitent. 

s6e6 Proc. aost. Traitors 366 For who could hope to draw 
that from a Confitent or a Confessor. 'Jecay Chr, 

Piety vii* I 4 * r8o How wide a difference there is between a 
mere confitent and a true penitent. tM Sat. Rev. sa July 
73/1 SugMsted by the prurient fancy of the eager confitent. 

II CoimteOV (k^nfi‘tiV*i)* confiUor 1 confess, 
initial word of the formula,] A form of prayer, 
or confession of sins {Confiteor Deo ^mnipotenti, 
1 confess to Almight]^ Goa, etc.) used in the Latin 
Church at the be^nning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on other occasions. 

aMM9SA0ur. R, t 6 Biuore confiteor hwon ^e schulen 
beon ihuMled. a ijdo Cursor M, B858S (Cott.) Thoru 
confiteor hat es wont to be said at he messa a 1467 Oreooet 
Chross. an. 1439 (CaBMl.i 167 Tbeirne he. .layde hym downe 



oovtmtm. 

CMdmt. ilit Seam kviit, thnl 

fan, bnthnwi tty mt OoDfitoor u otirtbw tkan, mn 
AtHOLO Cmik, JHet, ito*^ pNttRt Ham ai tht OttHttor 
CttM Imo gtnvnd um duniic tlniihirtMiitli etntiiry. 
obs. f. Coiim* 

II Oonfltim. Obi. tona of Coximmi ; alio 
tlM xnod.F. form and ai loob occasion- 

ally used in sense * Confection 

iStt w. liviMO TsUm 7 >m» 11. tt; Cholct wiiMt, and 
liqueur^ and dalicate oonAtuna. ittt DuuuutLi K Gray n* 
XV. 77 Catet and coofiturea 

Oonftx (k^afi‘ks)p 0. [f. L. ppl. stem 
of cmftg4n to fasten tocher ; or pern, immed, 
f. CoK- Fix.] trans. To fix firmly p fasten. 

iSosShaks. i. an Lac mamttfetyraiM ma 

from my kneea. Or oIm for euar ba conAxad hara A Marbla 
Monument ite I. Tavloi Lrgic in TheoU eoC The Poly- 
Cheiam of India, .naa confijcad itaalf upon tha Hindoo aooL 

t€tolifln*tioil. Obs. In 5 oonf^zaoyon. [f. 
Confix v. or asiumed L. ^eanjix&ra (see next) -t- 
•AT 10 N.] The action of fixing (a volatile principle). 

1471 Riflky Cam/. Akh. vi in Aahm. izdsa) i6i Confyx- 
a^on of Spyrita whych fleyng are. 

Coxifl'ntiTe» rart. ff. ppl. stem of assumed 
freq. of con/igifre + -iva : see prec.] 
Characterised by fixing (elements) together: see 
qnot. 

1874 H. Bbmoall tr. SckkicAer^s Cam/nr. Gram. i. 3 
Languagea which can link to theae invariable aounda of rela- 
tion , either before, or after, or in the middle, or in more 
than one ^aca at once, .are Confixativa Languages. 

t Coiin'jnire« Oh, [f. L. type '^confixura, f. 
confix- ppl. stem -i' -UEB.] I'irm fixing or attach- 
ment. 

s6S4 Moitntaouk Dcvmi Ett 11. 2v. 1 53 Howaubject 
are we to embrace thia earth, ev'n while it wounda by this 
confixure of ounelvea to it f 

t Oonfla'^tate, V. Obs. [f. assumed L. ^con- 
flagitdro, f. con- intensive ^ fidgitSrt to demand.] 

IM3 CocKERAK, earneHtly to desire. sigS 

Blount Glwogr., Co^agitaitt to request or desire a thing 
importunately. 

80 t Oonflagltatloii. [Cf h. fidgitdti 3 n-em.'\ 

1613 CncKBRAM II, An earnest Request, Cot^agiiatim. 

Oonflagrant (k^fnfl^i'grjLnt), a. [ad. L. con- 
fiagrdnt-om^ pr. pple. of confiaeraro : Me next.] 

In conflagration, on fire, blazing. Also fig. 

1656 Blovht G/otsogr t CrMfiagrani. most earnestly desir- 
ing or burning in love. 1607 Milton /*. L. xii. 548 I'hen 
raise From the conflagrant mass, purg'd and refin'd, New 
Heav’ns, new Earth . 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos ed. ) 199 So 
intense Kiw'd the conflagrant mass. 1830 Fr attest 
i ril. . kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon. 
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Frasef's Mag. XXIV. 688 

> be proportionately flagrant and conflagrant in 
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can an extension of the 


iflagrai 

How 

crime fail to be proportionate!; 
the impartial eyes of lusticef 

Coimagrata(Vnfligw't),». U.L.confiagrdt-, 
ppl. stem of conflagrd-rc to bum, bum up ; i. con- 
fiagrdre to blaze : see FlaoranTp Flake ] 

1 . intr. To catch fire, burst into flame. AUo^^f. 

sfl57 ToMLiNaoN Remm's DUp, 579 Reeds . . by the imita- 
tion of the wind. .sometimes conflagrate. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11. 11. vi, Civil war. conflagrating universally over 
France. 1854 Tail's Mag' XXI. 560 If he should conflagrate 
into song. 

2 . trans. To Mt a-blaze ,* to bum up, consume 
with fire. Also fig. 

1835 Croker Ess. (1856)313 The most sudden and violent 
excitement which ever conflagrated a nation. 1838 Carlyle 
Ess. (i888> VI. 39 Popularity is as a blare kindlra round a 
man.. conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and 
ciwut mortuum. 

Hence Oonflagra’ted ///. a. 

t866 Carlyle Remin. (i88x) II. 175 [His health] was in a 
strangely painful, and as if conflagrated condition. 

Oomflanatingt ppl* a* [f. prec . -ino 2.] 
Burning, triAzing. 

ifiM Waterhouse Fire Lend, st Anticipations of theae 
conflagrating promeases. Herald No. 30 As.. con- 

suming, aa a conflagrating fire, a 184$ Hooo Incendusry 
Seng I, Come, all conflagrating fellows, Let us have a 
gloooua rig. 

ConfUlgratioil (k^flSgr^/bn). fad. L. con- 
fiagrdiidn-cm, n. of action f. confiagrdre : see prec. 
Cl F. conflagration (16th c. in Littrd).] 

1 1 . The burning up of (anything) in a destructive 
fire ; consumption by a blazing fire. Obs. 

sSSS Eden Decades 946 The tyme of theyr conflagra- 
tion or consumyng by fyer. aflu Hobbes Leviatk. iv. xliv. 
348 The day of Judgment, and ^nflagration of the present 
world. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers 7>wcr. (1760) IV. 390 The con- 
flagration of tne city of Mi^eburg in the year 9631. iflag 
J. Neal Bre. Jenathan 111. 136 America, .famous for the 
conflagration m towns. 

fig. 1871 Morlby Voltaire (1886^ 368 The . . iieril to Europe 
of tne existence of such a centre or conflagration. 

2 . A great and destmctive fire ; the burning or 
blazing of a large extent or mass of combustible 
matter, o*g* of a town, a forest, etc. fWith a 
and pi.) 

iflfS Blount Gleesegr., CerfiagraHen. a general burning 
or consuming with fire. sCoo in Somers Tracts II. 86 The 
Burning of London . . that dreadful Conflagration, tyay 
Swift Ivkai pasted in Lend. ^Vks. III. 1. 189 Judging, that 
in the general conflagration to be upon the water would be 
the safest place. t8|6 Maooiluvbay tr. HnmMdts Trav, 
vlL 87 Conflagrations are often caused by the negligence of 
the wandering Indiana 1877 Dowdbn Shaks. Primer it aB 
In that year a great conflagration Cook place at Stratford. 
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t8. Seven InflEimimUotL high Obs. 

1^, tr. VVmiPReen.Hod. ma. 
a. beiiw in a flane, aa in graat Ikareni. 1884 tr. Semfe 
Merc. Cempii. vt an That the AUinttt be thin, .fhr so the 
Confla^^ of the bl^ la l es s e n e d , iihi Bvitti Let. to 
Meere a Apr., 1 ..caught a cold and inflammation, which 
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(kynfiSgitfftiv), a. ff. ppl. 
stem of £. eonflagrdra (see prec.) •f -iyx«j Pro- 
ductive of eonfiag^ion. 

18148 Thacxbbav Bk. Smda xU, The.. room at the *Con. 
flagrative Club*. i8te Cablylb Fra^. Gt. Vlll. xix. iv. 
>^The conflagrative Russians at their gatea. 

Ciosiflagvator (kp*nfUgreftaj). [n. of action in 
L. form from conflagrd-rox see Conflaobati.] 
One who sets on fire ; an incendiary. Also fig. 

s6si J. Jackbon True Evemg. T. iti. ao4 Pnhliqtte In- 
cendiaries, and Conflagratora of the worid. s8tt New 
Menikfy Mag. IV. 398 I'he conflagraCor of female bosoms 
was not wont to be so rebuffed. 

Oonflanatoxy (k/hifltt*griitdri), a. [See prec. 
and -OBT.J Pertaining or tending to conflagration ; 
inflammatory. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
flMratonr mixture, .unknown to the best Etwrish chemists. 
Conflata (kp-nfl^t), ppl. a. [ad. L. confidt-us, 
pa. pple. of eonft&ro : kc next.] 
fl- pa.pplo. Blown together; brought together 
from various lources, composed of various elements. 

ifiM Paymbl Catiline Ivii. 8x They [Catiline's army) be 
conflate or gathered togyther of three kyndes of men. 1633 
T. Aoams Exp. 9 Peter iL 10 To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sin, conflate of many lusts. 1638 T. Whitakbe 
Bleed af Grape 14 Wine hath a double heat, or one conflate 
or moved out of two. 

2 . adf 

15^ Mirr. Mag. (1610) 94 Methought no ladie else so 
hi^ renownd That might haue eausde me change my con- 
flate minde [ed, 1575 ever change my mind]. 

8. spec. Formed by combination or fusion of two 
readings. (See quot. 1881 and Conflation 3.) 

s88r WBaTcoTT & Hort Grk N. T. Introd. 49 Readinga 
which are . . mixed or, aa they are sometimee called, * con- 
flate that is, not simple substitutions of the reading of one 
document for that of another, but combinations of the read- 
ings of both documents into a composite whole, sometimes 
by mere addition with or without a conjunction, aometimea 
with more or leas of fusion. 1883 Wbstcott Ep. St. yekn 
Introd. 99 The variant! offer good examples of conflate 
readings. 1883 J, R, Harris in Amer. ^ml. Philel, VI. 36 
How did one element of a conflate text anse out of the otherT 
tranf. 1887 Jeasopr in rgM CesU, Mar. 369 He has a 
Boit of conflate expression upon hit countenance ; his face 
is as a hybrid flower where two beauties blend. 

Connate (k^fnfl/^'t), v. [f. L. confidt-, ppl. 
stem of confldre to blow together, stir up, ralM, 
accomplish ; also to melt together, melt down 
(metals) ; f. con- + fid-re to blow : see Flats.] 

1 . trans. To blow or fuse together ; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various sources or various 
elements ; to compoM, put together ; produce, 
bring about. Now rare. 

1610 Barrouoii Meih, Pkysick v. xxv. (1639) 346 Galen .. 
calleth it a tumour conflated of a melancholioua humour. 
1633 T. Adams Exp, s Peter ii. 1 Thy pestilent and stink- 
ing sins have conflated the pltt ue wherewith 1 strike thee. 
1654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. I. Our Mother Eve was of his 
Rid conflated, iflaa Blesckw. Mag. XII. z6 Commentaries 
conflated for the benefit of mankind. 1837 Carlylb AV. 
Rev. L V. i, The Scates-General, created amid conflated by 
the passionate efibrt of the whole Nation. 

1 2. To fuse, melt down (metal). Obs. 

1664 Fleddan F. iL xa The tillmen tough their Teams 
could uke And to hard harness them conflate. 

3 , To combine or fuM two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading ; to form a composite 
reading or text by such fusion. (In passiv$.^ 

Harris in Amer, ^mt. PmleL VI. 31 The two 
readings [cxstvos and avnfti are undoubt^ly early since 
th^ are conflated in Cod. 1) into evrer. 

Conflated (k/nfl/i't«d;, ppl. a. [f. prec. -ed.] 
» Conflate ppl. a. 
sfiga Urquhart yewsFWn. 
a conflated transanimation I 

Harris Amer. fml. PhiieL VI. 35 Whence did the sepa- 
rate members of the conflated text arise? 1890 E. Jorngon 
Rise Christendom 346 In place of history he offers nothing 
but the moat audacious conflated mytha 

t CO]lfla*tilef si* Obs.'^^ [ad. L. cmfldiil-is 
cast, molten, f. ppl. stem of confldre ; sec prec.] 
* Cast or molten^ (Bailev 1730-6;. 

Confletion (k^fiA^'pn). [ad. L. confidtidn-em^ 
n. of action from confldre \ see Conflate.] 

1 . The action of blowing or fusing together; 
composition or blending of different things into a 
whole. Also concr., the result of such composi- 
tion. 

c6a6 Bacsoh Sylva | sax The sweetest and best Harmony 
is, when every Part or Instrument, ia not heard by it selfe, 
but a Conflation of them all s8ia Austin Jurispr, (1879) 
II. X057 Codification.. is resolvable into two parts : x. a re- 
expresaion and arrangement of statute law ; a. an extraction 
from cases of rationes decidendi . . 3. A conflatioo of both. 


' Wkt. (X634) 954 Wherewith by such 
ition he w informed. 1885 J. R. 
hilot. VI. 35 Whence did the sepa- 
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MAfaiiwtiim ire mcm of two vfdreit 

TCadinga of a text Into a ocMaptoltt iMoInc* Also 
resKT., a readUtt which results Ikon iUOh lolxtiire 
of variants. CC Cokflati jM. o. $. 

s88i WaereotrA HosriM. KT. IvtitNl. pi Bold 00^ 
flatioiML of various types, era pe^lSi^ lx «to 

EthiM verrioiL tSflo MsaetNJOimi AreMsre^lo^ 
The Ladn sithar agrstt with the Syrise snlust chi Oftsh, 
or oltt exhibita a conflation of the two roiMerings, 
tCtattfld^ttty. Obs. tore-*. [sA U 
tdri-um inditing nunaoe, f. ^cmfiddM^ lOetal-oflitor, 
f. emfidrex see Conflate v. and -obt.] 
sflflo FviAxa PkgeA 11. v. 133 The Hebrew name of Ears- 
phaB aignifioth a cooflatory or melting-place, where m e t a ls 
were Baade fuail by the Are in their ftiniSM^ 

t OoidUt*tliro. Obs. rara^K [ad. t, cmfiMra 
a mdting of metala by fire, t ppl. stem of cmfidew : 
see -UEB J M Conflation s. 

xflflp Calx C*i. Gentiles 1. 11. vl. 67 Tubalcaln, Who firat 
invented the conflature of Metals. 
tOonflowufO. Obs.^^ |ad. L, type *reo- 
fiexura : cf. JUxura a bending!] 

1730-8 Bailbv, a bending togetner, 1758 Jomnson, A 
bending or turning. 

Cotmewenoe, obi. f. Confluence. 

Ooafliot (kp'nfiikt), sb. [ad. L. confifet-uf (n- 
stem) striking together, shodc, fight; conflict, f. 
ppl. stem of confiif-dra : see next. The OF. repr* 
ez the L. was conjlit ( vlt confii(to), often vrritten 
in i5-i6th 0. conflict, after L. ; this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of our worn.] 

1 . An encounter with arms ; a fight, battle. 

C1440 Premp. Parv. 00 Conflycte of werre, cet^ktue. 

Higdon (Rolls) 1. 403 Fishtenge with shoita 
1530 SrxNSxa P. Q. 1. viL a6 T 


speres in conflictes, _ 
lease conflict with the Gyannt stout, 


The luck- 
1811 BiaLB a Mace. 


V. 14 Fourty thousand were slaina in the conflict. iflu8 W. 
H. KBLLY tr. L. Biandt Hki, Ten K 11. 61a The bloody 
conflicta of the Druses and the Maronitea. 
atirib. 1814 Scott Ld. aP teles vi. xviti, Then loudly rose 
the conflict -cry. 

b. esp. A prolonged atruggle. 

1835-41 Thiel WALL Cineee V. aso If his arms terminated 
the conflict [between Thebes and Phocis]. 1884 Standard 
s8 Feb. 5/1 They forced on the Boers, under menace of an 
all but exterminating conflict, offensive and superfluous 
•onditions. 

o. (Without article or pi.) Fighting, contending 
with arms, martial strife. 

tflsi Biata t Mace. xv. 17 They determined. .manfUIly to 
trie the matter by conflict 1841 LjunArab, Nts. 1. 10a 
In the hour of conflict 1B47 Tbnnyson Prime. V. 480 Until 
they closed In conflict with the crash of shivering pouts. 

2. transf. and fig. 

itti Elyot Gov. i. i, Also where there is any lacks of 
ordra nedes mutt be perpetuall confllote. itti Shake. Pins. 
^ Ad. 345 To note the fighting conflict of her hue, How 
white and red each other did destroy 1 168^-5 Bovlb Min. 
mters 88, 1 found it to be evidently Alcalisate ; insomuch 
that it would make a conflict with Acids. 18S3 Froudk 
Short Stud, IV. l L a The recurring conflicts between 
Church and State. 

b. A mental or spiritual struggle within a man. 
c 1430 tr. T. d Kompid Consol, in. xxii. For, one tempta- 
cyon or trtbulacion goinge awey, anober (N»ne|k yea, som 
tyme be first conflicte yit duryng. c Getta Rosa. (1879) 
‘ . .may abide the conflicte of aft vices, but [lechery] 

1597 Pavhbl Barclay's Jugurtk ixa b, Aftm 
had within himselfe. sfi^ Damfibb Vay, 
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moste flee. 


longe conflyct ^ 

(1698) 1. xvTii. 496, I must confess that 1 was in great con- 
flicts of Mind at this time. 1784 Cowfkb Teuk 1. 668 Pale 
With conflict of contending noM> and fears. 18x1 Hr. 
Martinbau Loom A Lugger ti. i. 13 Amidst the conflict of 
feelings under which he now listened. 

O. The clashing or variance of opposed principles, 
statements, aipiments, etc. 

1875 Jowbtt Plato (ed. 0) IV. 38 M^ether In some cases 
there may not be a conflict of principles. 1883 T. H. Giebn 
Prokg. Ethics | 994 There is no such thing really as a con- 
flict of duties. /Hd I 397 Authorities whose injunctions 
come into conflict with each other. 

8. Dashing together, collision, or violent mutual 
impact of phyiical bodies. 

1555 Edbn Decades 92 As soone as they were nowe entered 
intothe maine sea, such sourges and conflictes of water arose 
ageynst them. i6oa BaNTLSv Boyk Led, vii. am The 
common Motion of Matter proceding from external Impulsa 
and Conflict, tflga Nat. Phiks , Electro-Magnet, xii. | S53 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) He conceived that a continued series 
of electric shocks took place . . a condition which he ex- 
pressed by the term Electric Cotflict. 1853 K anb Grinneti 
Exp, xxix, (1856) 953 T'he less perilous [must be] the con- 
flicts of the ice-masses in their rotation. 

Confliot (k^nfli'kt), v. [f, L. conflict-, ppl. 
stem of confligire to strike together, clash, conflict, 
contend, fight (whence the freq. conflietdra), f. 
con- together to strike. No corresp. vb. 
is recoded in F. diets. ; It. koAconfliggere, confiissi, 
confiitto .1 

1 . ifftr. To fight, contend, do battle. 

1438-510 tr. Hig£n (RoUs^ I. 139 Vsenge not to conflicte as 
with theire enmyes. itts Hammoton Ort. Fur. xxvi. Ixxiv. 
First when to get Marm he had thought. He had conflicted 
more then twise or thriae. 1701 Cowpsa Iliad xiii. 870 
These Two with Hector and his host Conflicted. s8n 
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SHBLunr ffsilMyoThiD •my eac>mp*<l vpoa tlit CydwSs. . 
nw two hoiiu conflicting in th# air. 

b. transf. of th« itrife of mttuiml forcM. 

i6a6 Dacon Vou ahall b«ar under the earth n 

Wrihle thundering of fire and water conflicting together, 
iflit H. Mork Rxp. Dan, ii. ad They [the wlnda] all con- 
flicted one with another at the aatoe tune. 

2 . fig. To contend, strive, strangle with, 
iflel D'Ewia JmL (1783)41 Fearing it might be a tempta- 
tion of the devire, he bad conflicted with it, aflye Dnwut 
Commun, (1688) 113 Secat thou him not lastned to the 
Croaa. conflicting with bis Father'a wrath ? lyig F. BaoK ba- 
by Lift 16 Underiunding the Zhflicultiea, with 

which thia . . Nephew conflicted, lyai Stbyh EecL Mem. 
11 . 1. xxiv. 197 He had both publickly and privatly conflicted 
with the adveraariea. . with admirable strength of learning. 
8. fi^ Of interMts, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc. : To come into collision, to clash ; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 

1847 SraiGOV Anglia Rediti, 1. L (iSm) a Wherein both 
intereets conflicting, a 186a Buckle Cn/iliM, (1873) 111 . v. 
395 One error conflicts with another ; each destroys its on- 
ponent and truth isevolved. 1883 T. H. Grrrn FraUg. Ethtce 
1 324 llie pe^lexities of conscience, .in wliich duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

1 4 . trans. To engage in battle, to assault, rare, 
1^98 Nashe Lenten Si^ffe (1871) 18 In a sca-baitle, her 
•hips and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+ 6. fig, 'I'o buffet with adversity. Ohs, 
t6oa J. IJAViEB Chrieti Crass in Farr . 9 . P. Eliz, (184O I. 
ass Sich thy soule for me is so conflicted, a s 6 s 6 Bp. Hai l 
/nr/is. IParM 11. f 7 T^hose miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted beie below. 

t OonAi'OtflUltp Ohs. rare-^, [f. L. can- 
fiutdfU^em^ pr. pple. of confiUtdre: see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

f afljD Jackson Creed vi. ax viii. Wks. V. 466 The diflerent 
dispositions of the parties conflictant. 

t Conflieta*iion. Ohs. rare-K [n. of action 
f. L. cenfiiclhre, freq. of confitgifre: sec prec.] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together. 

a. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 11. xvii, Sturdy confllct- 
atioo Of struggling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

Oanfli'olar. ran, [f. Conflict v, ^ -»u.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

sfaflD.^ Capbl Rem. To Rdr. § 6 Many a young lieglnner, 
and trj'ad conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
mans armory. 

Confli'Oting (k^fli ktiq), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. 
-h-mo J.l The action of the vb. Conflict. 

1840 O. Sbdgwickb Christs Cousisell 49 Conflictings with 
and conquesu over siniie and tenwtatioiis, 

OonlU*etlngi ffl. a, [f. as prec. + -IN0 2.] 
That conflicts or nghts; warring together, con- 
tending; clashing, contradictory, at vaiiance. 

s6o9 Shake. Timam iv. iii 930 Bare vnhaiised Trunkes 
To the conflicting Elements expos'd. 1887 Milton P. L, 
VI. 345 All Air seemd then Conflicting Fire. 174a Huao 
Notes Art gf Poetry (R.l^ Electra tome with sun^ con- 
flicting passions. 1795 Southey ypan of Arc vi. 317 Like 
tuY) conflicting clouds Pregnant with thunder.,^ moved the 
hostile hosts. 1844 Disrabu Coningsby v. viiL aao This 
Prince . . of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 474 The first question on whi^ 
the conflicting parties tried their strength was the clioice of 
a chairman. Mod, A prev to conflicting emotions. 

OonfliotioiL (k^nfli kjon). [ad. L. confiUtidn- 
em, n. of action from confltghe to Conflict ; cf. 
OF. confiiction (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. 

KS894 Tillotson Serm. exxx, Wks. 1798 III. s8o Such 
contrary Principles and Oualities ashy their perpetual Con- 
fliction do conspire the Kiiiu and Dissolution of it. 1831 
Bbodoes Poems p. xciii, The confiiction of pos-sions. 
PlanchA tr. Ctsss d'Aulmfs Eairy T. (1858) 970 There 
had been a confiiction of interests between the two Queens. 
1868 Rep. Caumil Astrou, Soc., The conflicUon of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 


Confli'Otive, a, rare. [f. L. eofifilet- ppl. 
stem (see above) -f -iva.] »next. 

1848 Worcester cites Massinger. 1847 in Craig, a 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton ( 0 .\ Conflictive systems of theolos^y. 
Oosfliotory (k^nfli'ktari), a. rare, [f. as jirec. 
H* *ORY.] Of conflicting nature or tendency. 

18^ W. H. Grboory Egypt I. 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her temper. 

tOonflO'W, V . Ohs, [f. Con- + Flow, after L. 
eonfitsire^ F. confluer^ and their various English 
derivatives.] To flow toother, a. of rivers. 

1800 Holland MarcHl. azt (R.) Where the streame 
was Dig by occasion of other brookes conflowing thither. 
tSya H. M. Stanlxv How I foumi L. I. 70 After follow- 
ing a course north-easterly, it conflows with the KinganL 
D. of i^eople, crowds. 

1606 Holland Stteion, 106 margin. Strainers that con- 
flowed thither to see the sliowes. s8io — Camden's Brit. 
I. 596 Hither, almost all the Commodities of Wales, doe 
oouflow as it were to a common Mart, iflay Speed Eng- 
lastd, etc. Ahr., Irehcnd ii. {fir In what Troopes and As- 
semblies people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 
Confluotion, var. form of Confluxjon. 
tConfln'Otiiatev v, Ohs.-^ fad. ppl. stem 
of L. eonfiuctudn to wave on all ndes t am- 4- 
fiuctudre to Fluctdate.] 

1696 Blount Glassogr.^ Cosfiuctnatsy to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 1775 in Asii ; and in mod. Diets. 

OonfLuenco (kp^nfl^^ns), sh. Also 5-6 oon- 
fluena, 6 -flewenoe. [ad. (late) L. amfiuentia 
flowing together, con flax, f. emfiuhe to flow to- 


gether : see Confluint and -xjicb. Cf; F. em- 
fiuenee (15th e. in Godef.).] 

1. A flowing together; the Junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving fluids. 

1538 Lblano liin, II. 41 A litle a this side the Bridge 
over the Ise at Abbiogdoo is a Confluence of a Armes. .And 
at this Confluence self In the very Mouth Is a veiy fiiir 
Bridge of 7 Arches, sdpa Brntlky Boyie Leci, 119 In the 
..veins. .innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 366 The 
larger . . rivers proceed . . from a confluence cf brooks and 
rivulets, iflsfl Stkuaet Planters Guide 30 Tlie residence 
was upon an Ul.'uid, formed by the confluence of two rivers. 

b. fig. and transf. 

a sflga Navnton Fragm. Reg. f Arh.) 13 There eras disim- 
bogu^ into her veines by a confluence of Bloud, the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christendome. x8xB 
Hallam Mid, Ages 11873) 1 . 113 The Roman fraud and 
perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with the ferocity and 
violence of uie Frank. 

a Applied to the itinniDg or flowing together 
of woid-fiorms originality distinct 

Skbat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Scr. 1. | 385 Coa/luence 
of forms, 1 use the woid coi^uet^e advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency . . for diflerent words to 
flow as it were together. 

2. I'he place where two or more rivers, etc., unite. 

1936 [see 1]. 1614 Seldbn Titles Hon. 93 The old Seleucia 

seated neer the confluence of Euphrates and I'ygris. s8aB 
Miss MirroRD Village Ser. 111. 11863) > Green was .. 
situate at a confluence of shady lanes 1^ J bphson Brit- 
tauy viii. i is Built upon the confluence oftne rivers. 

fb. Hence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns ; cap. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, KoblenH^ L. Cm- 
ftuentes, 

sySo Daub tr. Slsidane^s Comm. 134 a, The residue of the 
states imperial asaemblcd at Edinge, domislyke ihedoinges 
of them that were at confluence. 1960 I'urnkb Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye. 

8. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streams ; a large body of water, or other 
fluid, flowing together ; a combined flood. 

1615 Crooks of Man 257 The further he wadeth in 
this Riuer, the greater confluence of waters wil ouertake 
him. 1637 R. Humkkrv tr. St. Ambrose Introd., It runnes 
in a contrary course, and is the confluence of other waters. 
1841 Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and pwsonous waters. 174a 
Young Nt. Tk, ix. 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Fires, From Urns un-numher'd, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4 . The running or flocking toecther of persons ; 
'the act of crowding to a place* (J.) ; concourse. 

1438-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 65 Then the Seipentos take 
theire confluence to hyt on euery syde. Ibid. 1 . 191 'i'o 
whiche cite grete multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of erudidon. ^ 1933 Moke Apol. xxxv. Wks. 900/a 
Sythe vnto this diocise mere is so great resorte and con- 
fluence. 1673 S. C, Art of Complaisance 68 ’J'he places to 
which there is the most general confluence of young gentle- 
men. 175s Johnson Rasubler Na 147 F5 , 1 was long with- 
held by the iMrpetual confluence of visitants. 1847 Ln. Cock- 
BURN Jml.ll. 177 The approach and confluence of about 490 
Dissenting clergymen. 

6. A numerous concourse or assemblage {0/ 
people) ; ' a multitude crowded into one place * J.). 

1447 Bokknham Sey$itys iRoxh.) 186 Gret confluence of 
peple cam ther to. 15^ Drayton Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men. i6m Shaks. Timon 1. i. 
49 You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 17x9 
WoDROw Corr. (1843)111. 459, 1 lie in the neighbourhood of 
the city.. and we have confluences and multitudes. z8a8 
D'Israbli /, 11 . ix. 939 The vast confluence of people 
, .forced their way to witness the magnificence. 

6 . Of things : a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting or collecting in one place, 
b. A numerous collection or assemblage, a large 
quantity gathered from various quarters. 

1808 Holland Sueton. 99 In lliis confluence of so many 
prosperous successes. 1654 Trapp Comm. Esra i. 3 He is 
sure of a confluence of all comforts, etxyxi Ken Serm. 
Wks. (1838) laA Grace is a confluence of all attractives. 
1858 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. ii.(i8<;8) 117 There is no other 
country in the world which could exhibit the same con- 
fluence of associations. >869 Grotb Plato I. i. 55 The 
Homocoineric body was one in which a confluence of like 
particles had taken place. 

t Oo'nflueilCe, V- Ohs. rare^^. [f. the sb. : 
cf. influenced trans. To crowd, to furnish with a 
confluence of (people). 

1696 S. H. Gold. Law 66 Publike Pulpits . . confluenc'd 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange. 
Confluent (kfrnflwfnt), a. [ad. L. cmfitienf-em, 
pr. pplc. of conflto-lfre to flow together (as two 
rivers^, f. cm- -k-flulre to flow ; cf. Fluent.] 

1. Of streams or moving fluids ; Flowing together 
so as to form one stream ; uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See esp. quot. 1851. 

s6sa Drayton Poly-olb. xx. (K.), lliese confluent floods. 
185s Bicos New Disp. F ass The confluent blood. 1830 
Lybll Princ. Geol, I. 959 Ine Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent witliio the historical era. 
1891-9 Manual Sc. Enq. 9uo Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when both branches are nearly equally deflected 
from their former direction. x88| Gu Lloyd Ebb lb Flow 
II. 250 Rushing together like coaUttent streams. 

b. Also said of roads, valleys, mountain-chains, 
etc., andj^. of trains of circumstances. 
s8i6 Southey in Q. Rew, XVI. 551 All the other confluent 


€ownmL 


Irifliag. al# INl<^nNC«TAk(|t 

Mail Coach Wks. x88a IV. aap The saparste reads fyom 
liverpool and from Manchester to the north bocome con- 
fluent. it^ Gbimib Seest, 17 GoeL Scot. ix. 136 NmnorbiiB 
confluent valleys, whose united waters, .enter the sea. 

2 . Flowing together in a bo^; fomning one 
continuous moving mass. Altoy& 

1718 Prios Solomon 1. 561 The wboie ocean's confluent 
waters swell. 184a Blachw. Mag, LIl. 41Z This vast con- 
fluent tumult 

8 Of a number of thingi originally sepamte: 
Meeting or * running ' into each other at the mar- 
gins, so as to form a continnous mass or surface. 

a. Pathol, Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

syaa [see Cohubnt a. 1 c,). 1741 Compi, Fean. Piece 1. L 
44 If the Pox was confluent or run logothar on the Face* 
sioi Med, Jmt. V, 538 The next morning, .many [pimplasj 
had appeared, which gradually thickened and hnaisna con- 
fluent. Ibid. IX. 365, Two children .. confined with the 
confluent Small-pox. 18N Carpbntbe in 19th Cent. App. 
531 The confluent variety of Small-pox. 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, etc. : 


Blending together or 
without marked lines 


' passing 
ot division. 


into each other, 


Southey in Q. Rev. II. 61 That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which all perMons perceive in a language with which 
they are imperfectly acquainted. 1869 Farrar Fam. S^ck 
iii. 11873) QC’ The galaxy white with the glory of confluent 
Buna 187s Darwin Desc. Man II, xiv. 134 wherever the 
white Spots are large and stand near each other the surmund- 
ing dark xones become confluent. 1874C0UES Birds N. IV, 
61 I'he markingN becoming confluent, or nearly so, at or 
around the larger end. 1877 F. Heath Fern IV. aao The 
sort set face to face, then become confluent. t888 .S'cfY'i^Mrr'R 
Mag. Ill 497 Many old vases have what we may call con* 
fluent neckh, some amphorm for instance, where the pabsage 
to the body is quite unmarked in the shape. 

4 . Of organic members, stinctures, processes, 
etc. : Running together ; becoming at length 
united, connected, or blended into one. 

1803 Crabd, Cotfiuent . . is an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
1894 Owen in Ctre. Se. (1865) II. 45/1 Groups of more or 
less confluent bones called 'vertehrcB\ /bid. 51/9 By ' con- 
fluent ' is meant the cohesion or blending together of two 
bones which were originally separate, iwa Darwin Fertil, 
Orchids Introd. 5 [The stamen] is confluent with the Pistil 
forming the Column. 1870 Rollebidn AnUn. Life 34 IJia 
anterior hypapophysis of the vertebra and its centrum which 
is more or less confluent with that of the ‘ axis *. s88e Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. xoo Some of these blades are apt to be 
confluent ; that is, a divided leaf is often in part merely 
parted. 

t 5 . Affluent or abounding in. Ohs. rare~~^. 

C1611 Chapman Iliad ix. 157 Th* inhabitants in flocks and 
herds are wondrous confluenL 


CoXliilieilt (kp*nflMent\ sh, [In sense i ad. L. 
eonfluent-emy pi. confluent-eSy the pr. pple. used as 
a masc. sb. ; cf. F. cmfiuent in same sense. In 
sense 2, sb. use of prec.] 

fl. A confluence of rivers; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in pi. [*L. cou- 
fluentes, or perh. for confucnce.J Ohs, 
s6eo Holland Lny iv. xvii. 151 I'he Roman Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes of the Confluent (where both rivers 
runne into one). i6oz — Pliny 1 . 140 Where Euphrates the 
riuer . . ioiiieth with Tigris in one confluent. s6zo — Cam. 
dens Brit. 1. 40X Ouse.. is augmented with a namclesse 
brookc, at whose confluents is . . Temesford. 1611 Cory at 
Crudites 59 A little beyond tlie tnwncs end the River Arur 
and the Rhuduiuis doe make a confluent. 

2 . A Stream which unites and flows with another : 
poperly applied to streams of nearly equal size ; 
but sometimes loosely used for affluenty i. e. a 
smaller stream flowing Into a larger. 

1850 Layard Nineveh vn. 160 Ihe ^pna, one of its con- 
fluents. s86o Sat, Rev. X. 563/1 The principles on which 
one conflueni is selected rather than another for the honour 
of being called the main stream, are not very easy to deter- 
mine. 1861 W. H. Russell in Times 10 July, Commanding 
the MississimH, here about 700 yards broM, and a smaU 
confluent which runs into iu 

t Conflue'ntiali a. Ohs, rare, [f. L. conflu- 
entia Confluence 4- -al. Cf. ufiuenlial,] Of or 
belonging to confluence or mingling together. 

a 1711 Ken Anodvnss Poet. Wks. 1791 III. 431 A con- 
lluential Pain was just, I'o dispossess a confltieiuial Lust. 
axnx — Psyche FoeL Wks. 1791 IV. aos A confluential 
Shape, Of \^lf. Goat, Swine, and Ape. Ibid. IV. 054. 

OoimiieiltlT (k^nflf^ntli), adv, [f. Con- 
fluent a. •f-ly!] In a confluent manner ; esp, in 
Sense of Confluent 3 b. in mod. Diets. 

tConflnlty. Obs,’^^ [f.L.rdii^i<-Mr confluent 

+ -ITy.] -CONFLUENOE I. 

z6n Cockeram 11, Certaine Streames meeting, Coifiuiiy. 

ti Ohs, rare. Pi. -a. [L. cm- 

fiuvium flowing together, t emfluSre', cf. tfflu- 
viumd A flowing together, connux. 

1670 Phil, Trans, V. 1084 CometR, which supposeth to 
be made up of the ^Ethereal Effluvia of the lAioiiaariefl, or 
the Confluvia of the iEthereal nutter. 


€k>llflu (kp-nflpks). [f. L. type *emfiiex-us 
(m- stem), f. conflux y ppl. stem of cmfiuhre to flow 
together ; prob. used in med. or mod.L. : cf. late 
L. injluxus, (No Fr. correspondent.)] 

1. flowing together; flowing into a common 
body; > Confluence i. 

z8o8 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr, 1. iii. 7 As knots by the conflux of 



oaxnMjnL 


Sr»£k (1748) jio Thm finm Um full «o 

thwM tyeial niriii|» Thy gnun m li latfot t4i»B«LWsM 
Antkr^nut, 17^ llierc is not OB«ly n conssat bttwMn tha 
Vaias of th# Womb and BnoL but a coaflox abou ijBt 
Gibioh J)teL ^ F. 11 . 6 Tho nvar Lyciu» formed by the 
conflux of two little streaik^ 
b« quasi-^«Mm 

iflflfl A. Fox IVurid Surf, 1. vL 14 A conflux of ill humonni 
Mom to iL ifln Evelyn Dr Im Qumt, Gmrd, 56 

Both being eo etopt. there Is a gieai Conflux cC Water 
Blade in a certain Tract of Laud, 

2. Meeting* place of streams ; -CoirFLUgNCB a. 

171a W. RoGxas 71 A Spanish town built at the Con- 
flux of the Rivers, tfl^s W. SrAimao iiuiy ^ U. hi, I. 879 
At the oonflux of the Anio with the Tiber, we teach the 
extreme jK3int of the Sabine territory. 
fig, tflas Cablvlb Sari, Rtt, (1858) so Stonds he not 
•.in the centre of Jmmensiti^ in the conflux of Eternities? 
b. Meeting place of lines or tracts, 
sflafl^ Kisbv a Sp. Eniomol, 111 . xxxiv. 499 Others, .have 
this diverging space above their conflua stay Toon Civ/. 
Auat, 111 . 040/1 The posterior conflux, is situated below 
and behind the cerebellum. 

8. - COKFLUBKCfl 4. 

s6i4 Sbldbm TUUt Hra, los Vpon the new doctrine great 
couflux was to the new Doctor. 1699 Bbntlby PkaJ, 40a 
Consider the great conflux of Strangers to that City, 
MACGiLLivaAv tr. Mumboldii Trav. xxiv. 362 The great 
conflux of sick persons to tlie hospitals. 

4 . -CONFhUBNCB 5. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rgb, (170a) 1 tn. r6o Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company, tyio Hkabnk Collect, 
4 Mar. 1 |. 351 He was convey'd . . to Westminster Hall by 
a . . prodigious Conflux of y^ Mob. 187s Jowktt Plato 
(ed. a) V. a8o The conflux of several populations might be 
more disoosed to listen to new laws. 

6. « CONFLUBNOB 6. 

1654 Hubues Liberty 4 Necess. (1841) 030 A conflux of 
second causes. 1694 Child J?tic, 7 rade (ed. 4) 95 The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 Johnson 
Let, Mrs. 7 'krale 16 Nov., Such a conflux of miMry. 1B77 
Mozlby Unai. Serm. v. 107 In war there is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, which 
rouses curiosity and emotioiL 
tOo]lflll*Z, V. Ohs. rare^^. [f. L. conjlux^, 
ppl. stem of conJluJlre to flow together.] To flow 
or ran together, combine. 

i6te J. Chandler Van. Helmontt Oriai. 838 That Disoade 
Bodies do materially conflux unto the Generation of heredi- 
tary defects. 

tOonfluibi’lil^. Obs,rart, [f. next + -itt.] 
Tendency to nm or now together. 

16x4 Charlbton P^siologia 348 The natural conflnxibility 
of biuid Bodiea 1683 Boyle Free Eng. 396 The Confluxi- 
bility of Liquors, and other Fluids, 
t ConfllL*xibl6f a. Ohs, ran, ff. L. conflux-^ 
ppl. stem of canjluin : lee -ble.] Liable to flow 
or ran together. 

1643 T. Johnson Parefs Ckirurg. xvii. xHv. (1678^ 405 As 
our whole body is pecspuable, so it is also (if 1 may so term 
it> confluxible. 

Hcncc t Ooaflu'zllilonMB. 

i7|o* 6 in BaiiaY (folio). Hence in later Diets, 
t Oonflll'lioil. Ohs. Also 6 oonfluotion. [f. L 
type *confiuxidn-em (cf. defluxio^ diffluxio, in- 
Jiuxio\ n. of action from L. confiuHre to flow to- 
gether. The primitive flulhre Jluctidn-em^ f. 
Jluct- archaic variant of Jlux ‘ : thence the spelling 
confluetion ] The action of flowing together. 

XS99 B. JoNBON Ev. Man out 0/ Hum., Induct., It doth 
draw all hu aflTects . . In their confluctions, all to runne one 
way. s6zo Barrougm Meth, Pkytick v. xvii, That the 
confluxion of the humour unto the aflected part be stopped. 

Confooftl (k|lbf^>*kil), a, Gtom. ||f. C0B-4 
Fooal.] Haviiig the same focus or foci. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil, 494 Any two confocal 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equid masses produce equal 
attraction through all space external to both. 1881 Max- 
well Etectr. 4 Mara, 1. 815 The general equation of a 
confocal system. iflBa Vimbs Seukd ^t, 951 If the oudine 
of the growing-pcant is an ellipse, the periclinals will be 
confocal ellipses; the anticlinals will be confocal hyper- 
bolas. 

t €knifO*dBy V, Ohs. rare, ^ad. L. eofrfodire to 
pierce through, transfix, f. cm- intensive ^fodlfre to 
dig, pierce, stab.] tram. To pierce through, trans- 
fix. Hence Oonfo'ding Ml. a. 

1^ Rbbvb God's Plea 234 shrinking up at the stabbes of 
eontoding doctrine. 

t Coilfb'diat6f///-a- Ohs. [ineg. f. L. emjadio^ 
•lire (see prec.) 4 -atb2 : prob. assuming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, impaled. 

1980 Rolland Crt, Venus 11. 370 He aeniit (deserved to] 
be quik confodiat. 

CoafoldlUiita. [Named 1856, from CmfoUns^ 
Depaitm. of Charente, France, where found 4 -iml 
A variety of Monto^Uotiite ; a pale roae-rea 
clay. 

1882 Bristow GUss. Min, 63. 

Confbnde, obp. f. Confoukd. 

Confborta, oonfbrcU obi. ff. Comfort. 
tOonlbraiiaoWv o. Ohs, [f. L emforSmm 
using the same market, i, forum maiket-placej 
i6m Blount GUssegr,, Cerfirranmus, of tbs saina Court 
or Market place. 

Ooaibna a, ? Ohs, [a. F. emfomu 

(16th c. in Iittr6), ad. L. cmfdrm’is^ t cm^ to- 
gether with 4 Jbrma Form, shape.] 


mpB lafoet cbesouBd Biaa 


m, ohm DiHkrroN 
Iha full eoaflux of ihesB 
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1 . Havlui tho same fiim or chamder; dmllari 
like; s>CoRFOBauBUii^ Const 

1447 (see CoitrpBULt]. igst Dououb AEaetsvu TttA* 40 
Mooy claotis be fand. QuMk bOoe eoqfotma, or than ool- 
laterall. igis Mambcn Mk. ^NaUsths Made oonforoM 
to the Image of the Muae OoA siio Watbbiiousb Arms 
4 Arm, aj Coofonn to the protoplast in the dliect hne of 
regularity. idjO Trmmt, Crt. Sfein |6 A lettor ' * 


a great many Copies, aU Conform, have been dispersed. 
16^ Lomi. Gan No. 0031/2 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping conform, tygl Hist, Cri, Bxekeg, 
vii. 289 In a conform measure and of one Siie. «8ifi 
CogwRooxB in Asiatic Res, Xll. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cavity ai tbe capsule. sWi W. Bell Dtet, Sc, 
Lawa.y, Decrtel Cotform^ The decree issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of the inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, i.e, a decree in the precise terms of the 
former decree, with the additional sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2 . Exhibiting harmony or agreement : consistent, 
accordant; » Conformable a. 

1390 Balb ApoL 5$ la y* scriptures b no confuse ordre, 
but a conforme and consonant ordre. a 1387 Mabv Q. ov 
ScoTB in Fronde Hist, Eng, (r88i) VIL luiiL Is that 
conform to her promise to use me as a sister or daughter ? 
1683 J. (2785) 35 Hie most exact Role, 

ana of all others . . the most conform unto Vitruvius. 1933 
Fibldimo Miser ui. xi, Your consent will appear not alto- 
jKther conform to thoiie nice rules of decorum. 1803 W. 
Tavlob in Monthly Mag, XX. 12a I'he following expres- 
sions, although confurm to usage, thwart tbe definitions. 

1 3. Conforming religiously, conformist. Ohs, 

1663 Blair Autoblog, vi. (1848) 83 Some of the conform 
clergy provoked me to a dupute. syss C. M, Lstt, to 
Curat 16 Here was a Bishop, who Himself was not con- 
form, who, .was Indulged in tus non-conformity. 

4 . By Scotch writers used advh , : In conformity 
to, conformably or agreeably to, according to, 

‘dets yas. I^U597) I >4 To find the said souertic, 
conforme to the said acte. 2676 Gkecorv in Rigaud Corr, 
Sci. Men (1841) 1 . a?4 To make profler of my best endeavours 
. . conform to the way of my weak ability, a 2724 Buinut 
Chun T'l'Mif (18331 1 . 305 [To] settle their sovernment, con- 
form to the scriptures. 1738 D. Bavnb Gout 236 Conform 
to Che vulgar opinion that there is no cure for the gout. 

Conform (k^nf/um), v, Fonns: 4-5 oon- 
form6(n, -fourme(2i, -foorme, 4-7 -forme, 6- 
conform. (Also 4-6 oonferm, 6 -firm, fyrm.) 
[a. F. conformer (i,^lth c. in Littrd), ad. L. con- 
formare, (. eon- + fomtdre to shape, fashion, form. 

In 14 -16 c. there was considerable confusion between con- 
form and confirm ; confer m, firm, fyrm being often 
written for conform, and conform sometimes for cotfirm. 
This prob. points to a (tdial.) pronuncuition with 0 or 0; 
cf. the mod. pronunciation of word, world, and the mod. 
filing of tvorky wortn, formerly werk, werm \ also mod. Sc. 
farm (from taaXvex fournt^s form a scfiool-seat. 

2340 Ayenb. tax Uor to confermi oure lone to his. 
c 14m A^l. Loll, 32 pe keyes of be kirk only byndun & 
louiun, wan pei are confeimid to m keyes of CnsL ssoa 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. vii. tox Yf the lyfe 
be confermed unto the comraaundementes of god. 1344 
Balb Ckron. Sir y, Oldcastell in Hart, Misc. (Ma 1 h.Tl. 
357 These, .confynned alwayes their lyues to the most holye 
lawes . .of Chry.ste. ^3 Babincton Commandm. i v. ( 1637) 
35 Tlie Lord Jesus Christ, .confirme their practise of b^ 
naviour to his will.] 

1 . irons. To form, shape, or fashion according to 
some paitern, model, or instruction ; to make ofthe 
same form or character, to make like. 

a 2340 Hampolb Psalter Prol, To confourme men bat ere 
filyd in adam til crist in newnes of lyf. xjSa Wycup Rom, 
xii. 3 And nyle ^e be confoonned, or maad lyk, to this 
world, isafi Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1532) 302 In all tbyage 
to conforme my wyll to thy blessed wylj. 1597 Hookbi 
Eccl, Pol. V. Ixvii. I 23 It truly conformeth us unto the 
image of Jesus Christ. 1847 Ward Simf. Cobier 4s States 
are so reformed, that they conforme suen as are profligate, 
into good civility. »X8 Steels S/ect. No. 461 T x Persons 
** fond of conforming their Ta 


i 305 ^ w 

. .has been conformed to the familiar £. crowd, 
fb. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 
right, to order, regulate. Ohs. 

1399 Massinobr, etc. Old Law 11. i, His very household- 
laws. . Are able toconform seven Christian Kin^oms, They 
are so wise and virtuous, tfios Wasnsr Alb, Eng. Epit. 
(x6x3 ) 350 Youcs in aught erred to be conformed, W. wamcr. 

to- To fashion by disposition of parts (for a 
purpose) : cf Conformation 5. Ohs, 

16^ Ray Creation 1. <2704) 168 ^ose Bodies are admir- 
ably fitted and conformed for diving under Water. 

2 . To bring into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize; to make accordant to. adapt 
1377 Lamu P. PL B. xiu.^^ Confonrmen 


Bascklsy Felic, Man iv. (2603) 354 I: 

[ifts to His goodna 


pees. , 

. . conforme all the harmonie of His gifts 

and glory, 1887 Milton P, L, n. 117 Chang'd at length, 
and to tm plaoo conform'd In temper and in nature. 1799 
Welunoton in Owen'sDs^. SfiConforming thaganeral tenor 
of all such prodamstions to the principles and wirit of the 
declaratioii. iM Lowbll Amonx my Bks, Ser. n. syi 
[T hat] the life ota nation, .should be conformed to certain 
principles or belief and conducL 

3. refl. To make oneself like or in harmony with 
(a pattern or example) ; to bring oneself into con- 
formity, adapt oneself to (with) ; * 4 . 

ri3M E, £, Ailit. P. B. 1067 ConfiMrme b« to kiyst, ft 
^ cim Bsafce. a 1400 Hooclbyb Do Reg, Prime, 1345 
TothcplcsaUnceofGodchoutheoQnfbunnc. 1976 Fleming 
Pemop. Ep, 08, I beganne to conforme and flame mee to 
provoked patioioe. 1998 Shaka 3 Hon, VU m. UL xi 


Where ! miist take Vka ftemvaio if^ftMWNe, And to my 
haaibto Sett coiribM mytoMK wmMiiNmfiuad, MA, 
u,til.fn, Conforms thym^ to thr p toe w tftyt^ 
thy coat according to thy eloaftb ifliB /. WAfiswokTH 
cr. SmnetonaTe Cin fVmrs SPaoa ff To ooiifonB thcaselvs 
in everie thing with the ConunisaNNMn of Tdedm syti 
Fibldimo True Patriot Wka 1775 13 C. 084 , 1 havedetonnioM 
to oonform myself to the remniag taste. XMa MAvaiea 
Mor, 4 Met. Pkiloe. IV. viL^ 9s. 4sS The cme freeman 
is he who oonform* himaelfto his rsaiMm. 

4. intr, (for re ^, ) To act in accewdanofi with an 
example or pattern ; to act confonnably dr in don« 
formity to ; to yield or show compllaneft 
2393 Langl. P, pi. C IV. 402 Bote btt slle nianere men, 
womuien, and children, ShoHe oonformye («. r, conforme 
hem] to on kynde on holy kirke to by-leyua xfiea CocmiiUM, 
Cmfiorme, to ftame ones self* to what is reqtttfed of one. 
1649 Seloen Laws Eng, i, li. (1739) 3 Yet the Chnrdi of 
Britain conformed not to that course, syie I-aw Serieue 
C, vi. led. 8 ) ox You must therefore no more Conform to 
these ways of the world than you most conform to the vices 
of the world. tSoS M'Cullocm Acc, Brit, Empire 
II. 263 Every suhordinate tribunal must oonform to lie 
deterounationa i86e 'I'yndall Glmc, t. xxiv. 270 , 1 mutt,, 
conform to the rules made for ordinary touxista 

b. spec, in Eng. Hist, To comply with the 
usages of the Church of England, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, esp, that of io 6 a. 

(isfif Act »3 Elia. c. x 1 5 Until such Time as the PeRMms 
. . do conform themselves and come to the Church.] sfisf 
Sandeesom .SVfWt. 1 . II Let not him that oonformeth, 
despise him that conformeth not ; and let not him that con- 
fortneth not, judge him that oonformeth. tfisp Petit, Clergy 
in MSS, St, Paper Offices Dene, Sert>. Ckas, /, cll 45 May 
yt therefore please your good lordship to take the atote of 
this your diocese into your flTatheriy ooiisideration .. to en- 
force these irregulars to conforme with ua. s8^ ParvB 
Diar^ Aug. 6. sfiga S. Pordagk Medal Retu lat For bare 
Opinion do tbeir Brothers harm, Plague, and Imprison, 
'cauHc they can't Conform. 2690 Locke and Let, Toleration 
(R.), When any dissenter coiiformn and enters into the 
Church-commnnion. sSCgGaosART in Diet, Nal, Biog. II, 
^/i Ormond made ofier first of a deanery, and then of the 
first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would conform, 
t C. To show obedience or complaisance to, 

1480 Monk of Evesham f Arb.) 90 The pepul of god . . that 
they haue turnyd fro ryhhtwysnes they fl^n spirytually 
and lesyn for her conformyng to hem. so88 Snadwbll Sgr, 
Alsatia it. i, 1 am resolvi^ to conform to her for ever. 

6 . Of things : To become the same in form ; to 
follow in form or nature ; to be conformable to, 
2899 Burnet 39 Art, xxv.itjoo) ajS The Declarations of 
the Pardon are made to conform to the Conditions of the 
Gospel. 2763 Dodblbv The Leasowes 7 5 Tbe path . . con- 
forms to the water . . accompanying this semicircular lake 
into another winding valley. 2889 P. A. March A,fi. 
Gramm. a8 The words of ali languages show a disposition 
to conform in inflection to the rosITorily. 2879 Jowimr 
Plato (ed. a) V. 237 The law courts of Plato do not equally 
conform to tbe pattern of the Athenian dicasterles, 

1 6. Irafts, To bring into accord or mutual agree- 
ment. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. xa8 Iftwo [kingfishers) be 
suspended in the same roome, they will not regularly con- 
forme their breasts, but oft-times respect the opposite points 
of heaven. 1703 De Fob Danger Prot. Rellg, Misc. 846 
If the House of Bourbon and Austria Unite, and cooform 
the Interests of their Dominions, 

1 7 . To bring into form or shape ; to bring about 
2377 Langl. P, Pi. B. xiii. 274 A 1 ^ witt of hii worlds 

and wi^tc mennes strengthe Cau noujt confourmen [C xvu 
273 peiformcn] a pees bytwene ka pope and his enemya 

Conformability (kiinlJ^ jmfibi'lTti). [f. next 

+ *iTy.] The quality or condition of being con- 
formable ; spec, in Geol,s the relation of strata, one 
of which rests on the other and lies parallel to it 
1864 in WBBBTaa. X87S Contomp.^ Rev, XX. 351 They 
are all based t^n. .some conformability to fact, to nature, 
and to law. stta Gkikie 7 'ext.hk, Geol, iv. x. 599 Sheets of 
conglomerate and claya and shales, have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfect coniormability. 

Conibannable (k^fj^-im&b’l), a, [f. Confobm 
V. + -ABLB : perh. after agree-ahle, the suffix having 
here a like force: cf. also comfortahle, amicable, 
etc. It. has confomiabile and con/ormezfole in F lorio. 
Formerly also written confirmable, by confusion 
with that word q.v. Cf. 0 >nf/bm, Conform.] 

1. According in form or character to (a standard 
or pattern) ; similar, resembling, like. Const to, 

2922 CoLBT Serm. Conf. 4 Ref. in Pkenix (1708) II. 6 The 
four B>ils. . by which we are oonfonnable to this World, by 
which the face of the Church is made ill-favour'd. 29*6-34 
Txmdalb Phil, iii. 10 That 1 myght be conforniaUe [Vulg. 
eotfiguratue] vnto his (deeth). 2947 Act x Edw, Vi, c. i. 
87 It is . . conformable to the common Use and Practise 
both of the Apoaties and of the Primitive Church. 1646 P. 
Bui>kblsv Gospel Cotl. v. 379 True holinesse is confonnabie 
to the first pattern of holinesse. 27x3 Dbrham Phye, Tkeol, 
tv. ii. 204 As Birds and Fishes are in diver* things oon- 
formabie, so in some Sort they are in their Eye. 1944 
Bbrkblbv Siris 1 34 7 'he supposed circulation of the tap . . 
is in no sort conformable or analogous to the circulation of 
tbe blood, xl^ Law Rep, 30 Chanc. Div. 042 Hie Court 
of Appeal alteted its own order as not being conformable to 
the Older pronounced. 

2. Corresponding so as to fit or suit ; agreeable, 
consistent, Wmonious ; fitting, adapted, fitly ad- 
justed. Const, usually to, 

xftt Eden Decades 334 Tbe partes mutt needes bee con- 
formable to the hole, i^s Hobobb Leviatk, 1. xv. 79 What 
is conformable, or disagreeable to Reason, in tbe actioiis of 
common life. 2790 Paun Harm Paul iL 17 A representation 
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■0 eonfomiAbla to th« circum«t«nces thert recorded. i9$9 
K. A. Paiikwn Prmct. Hygitn* icd. 3> 115 A conclunion coo- 
forniAble to our prc«ent Joctrioe. 
b. Cun!»t. rarely with. 

vjxt AnrufiON S^ct. No. 993 P 9 A Taitte of her [.Sappho* a) 
Way of Writiiijr^ which in perfectly conformable with that 
extraordinary Charaeter we find of her. 1734 tr. RoUin^t 
Ahc, Hist. (1897) I. 69 Thie law waa very coniormable with 
Che manners of the (Greeks. 

e. Accordant witi one's condition, etc. ; con- 
venient, suitable, rare. 

s8a6 ScoiT W^oodst ill, * Why/ .. answered the keeper, 'I 
should be at tny hut to make matiers aomewhat conform* 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice 

3 . Of [lersuns : Disposed or wont to conform ; 
compliant to. 

1515 Aar. Wakham in Hallam Const. Hist. ^1849) I. 90 
Men . . iH>nformable to reason, igap Act 9 t Hen, VI 1 
c. 16. ff 90 So that the said Strangers . . be conformable to 
such Direction and Ord»‘r. 1687 A* eason. 0/ ToUrattpn z 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies 1711 Priuraux Direct, Ch •wardens ed. 41 o 
Protestants, who are confoimable to the Church of England. 
1871 H. Ainsworth Tomer Hill 11. vi, 1 rejoice to find you 
so conformable to the King's wishes. 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 
able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 Act 9-3 Edw. c. z. I I They give Occasion to 
every honest and conformable Man most willingly to eni* 
brace them, Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 980 And bring 

you from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 
houshold Kates. idSi Otway Soldier's Port. m. i, In the 
mean time be humble and conformable. 1741 Hichabdron 
Pamela II. 109, ] doubt not, you’ll be made as confomuible 
as 1 . 1877 Owbn WoHeeteys Disp. p. xxxviii. This did 

not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
chillies, when he became more conformable. 

o. spec, in Eng. Hist. Conforming to the usages 
of the Church of England, esp. as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity. 

>897 Hookrr Et,cl. Pot. v. Ixviii. 1 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending themselves conformable. 167a Uaxtkr 
thaw's Scassd. iii. 30 To disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and non-cunformable. 1679 J. Smith 
Narrat. Pop. Plot 9 I'he^ Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy, c >7>o J. Edwards in Camhr. Antiq. Soc. Commun. 
111 . 133 So in St. Mary's Church. .Tests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the^ most Conformable Cieigy clap on their 
capii or hats in this place. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 
990 Godly conformable ministers. 

4 . Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification : said of strata deposited one upon 
another in parallel planes. 

s8s3 Bakbwkli. tntrod. Goal, f 1813^ 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lyki.l Princ. Geol. I. 133 The strata of. .the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited upon them in conformable position. 
i8ia Grikib Text-bk. Geol, iv. x. 599 Where one series of 
rucks . . has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another aeries, they are said to be con- 
formable. 

B. quasi-aiA^. In conformity with ; conformably 
to. 

1588 R. Parks tr. Pfendosa*t Hist. Ckiaa so There they 
are prouided of all things necessarie for them, conformable 
vnto their degrees, sfige Havwabo tr. Biontii’s Eromena 
44 The Princesse, whose hands he (conformable to the dutie 
ofa knight • was desirous to kisse. 1690 1..OCKB Govt. ti. xiv. 

I 165 'fney acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
of all laiws. 1784 Airw Spectator W. i/i Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 

Oonformableneis. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
ouality of being conformable to wiM) any thing ; 
aocility. 

m 1338 Hbn. VIII I.et. to A. Boleyn in Select, Harl. Misc. 
(1793) >47 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. 
X. 4a z The meekenesse and the conformablenesse of the 
quietest lambe in the flocke. 1681 Trial S, Colledge isB 
witnesses of his going to Church, and of his conformable- 
nesa to the Church. 

Oonformably (k^n^ jm&bli^, adv. [f. as prec. 

-k-LYJ'.] 

L In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably: compliantly. 

Lanolbv Pot. Verg. De Invent, iv. viii. 93 b, If either 
a pnuace man or officer wer not conrorinably ordered after 
their Ceremonies. 1698 Luttrrll Brie/ Ret. (1857) 111 . 
550 Passes to return home, promising to leave conformably 
and peaceably under the same. 1775 F lbtcheb Equal Check 
contd. Wka i79sV.az4 He thinks it reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God's power. 

b. Const, to \,funto\, (Cf. according to^ 
sSaS in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 60 That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably theninto. S646 Sir T. Browmb 
Pseud. Sp, I. X. 38 Conformably unto some opinions i 883 
H. CoQAN tr. Pinto* s Trav. xvi. 54 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law . .of the Country. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierrds Stud. Hat. (1799) II. Z19 Varying the fur of 
animals confomubly to the degree of heat and cold. 1883 
Ld. Sblbornb in Zow Rep. 9 App. Cases la Payment . . 
made conformably to such rules and usage, 

o. Const, with ; in accordance with. 

1797 Bbwick Brit. Birds (Z847) I. zo6 Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. 1843 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. iv. v. 501 To order the new 
establishments conformably with these views. 

2 . Geol. In conformable order : see Covfobmablb 
4. Also transf, 

1890 Lybll Princ. Geol. rz875) !• o. xxiv. 617 Composed . . 
of indurated tufa , . stratified conformably to iu conical 
surface. 18m Kinoblky Aftrc. (i860) 11 . 37^ The beds do 
not rest conformably on each other. 187a W. S. Symondb 
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Rec. Rocks vl MM The Anchenaapis giitf .. poM upwards 
conformably into a series of red maria 

tCkmfomaal, a. 06 s. rare, [ad. L. ron. 
/ormdUis conformable, f. rois- together -k forma 
form,^> witd/i> formal.] * Com roBM ABLE. 

1847 W. Browns tr. Poioxander 11. 104 Intending not to 
Crosse a thought so confomiaU with their owne. 

t Oonfo'malist. nonce-wd. Ohs. [L prec. 
+ -I8T: alter Fobbalist.] -iCoMroBiriST. 

^1 Brathwait Eng. Geutlew, (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conformalist, ho: must pay for you. 

Confomanoe (k^nf(?'jm&n8^. [f. Cokfobm^- 
-AMCE. Cf. performance. \ The action of conform- 
ing : the shaping of action In conformity to or with. 

1806 Chapman Genii. Usher 111. i, Soj and in such con- 
formance, With rare grace Were all things orderd. squs 
Perry Daggenk, Breach 80 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friends. idhtHAWtHonuR Our Old Home, 
Haunts 0/ Bums 1 1879) 994 By way of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep's head. 
1883^ Lasu Times 38 Feb. 31 1/9 To perform their duty in 
coniormance with the statute. 

t OonfOTmant. a. Obs. rare-^, [ad. L 
con/ormdnt-em or F. conformant, pr. pple. ; see 
-ANT.] Conforming, conformable, accoroant. 

1843 Sir T. Brownr Relig. Med. (168a) 8z Herein b 
Divinity conformant unto Phliosophy. 

Conxo'rmataz a. rate. [ad. L. conformSt us, 

E a. pple. of conformdre to conform.] Conformed, 
aving the same form. 
a 1848 Jamieson is cited by Worcestrr. 

Gonxormatioa ckpu^pum^i J^n). [ad. L. eon^ 
foi mdtion^em, 11. of action from conformdre to con- 
form : so in F. (since 16th c. in Littrd).] 

1 . The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (/p) ; adjustment in form or character 
to some pattern or examide ; adaptation. 

1511 CoLKT Serm. Cot/. 4 Re/, in Phenix (1708) II. 3, I 
shall speak . Of Conformation . . Be not conform'd to this 
World, a 1637 B. Ionson Discov. Poesis iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
763/1 If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 1660 R. Coke 
justice Vind. 6 Obedience . . is the conformation of ones 
will to the rules & precepts of his superior. 1677 Hale 
Prim, Orig. Man. 1. 1. 9 They distort, stretch ana reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions, a 1748 Wattb (J. ), The conformation 
of our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
morality. 

b. /fist, of Lang. Form-assimilation tmder the 
Induencc of analogy. 

1889 March A, S, Gramm. 83 Plural first person -iw 
chanims to -8 1 conformation with sd and 3d persona). 

2 . The symmetrical formation or fashioning of a 
thing in all its parts ; potting into form. 

1819 CaooKR Body 0/ Man a68 Male children, .haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. i88s tr. Willis* Rem. Med. 
Wks. Vocy Con/ormaiion, the framing, fashioning, or dis- 
position or a thing'. 1837^ Sears A than. xi. 93 Ever and 
everywhere body is the creation of life, and is the conform- 
ation of its instincts and affections. 

3 . The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts; form de- 
pending upon arrangement of parts ; structure, 
organization. 

*Tn Anatomy it is taken for the Ftaure or Disposition of 
the Parts ofa Humane Body; and by some Wnters in the 
Art of PhvsUk, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse ^(Phillips 17061. 

s^SiR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xvii. 151 Many wayesof 
Coition, according to divers shapes and different conforma- 
tions. i8|p Lrx:KE Hum. Una. 11. xxvii. I 29 A rational 
Spirit, .united to a Body of a certain Conformation of Parts. 
1893 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to be such a structure and conformation of the earth. 
S73a Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 339 A bad C>>nformation of 
the Lungs and Thorax commonly attended with an asthma. 
Z791 Burke App. Whirs Wka Vl. 55 Government wanU 
amendment in its conmrmation. xSyz Morlby Voltaire 
(z886) i The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 
1874 Boutell Armth" Arm. ix. 179 This conformation of 
the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. 

Couformator (kp’ufpim^UaiL [a. L. con- 
formdtor, agent-n. from conformdre to COMFOBM ; 
* F. conformateur{vt\i\c^ is also used) ] An appa- 
ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted ; e g, the size and shape of 
the head in order to fit it with a bat ; the pattern 
of the bust for an article of dress. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. s888 J. Elus New Chrie^ 
iiantty ii. 53 While at a hat store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of two heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size. 

Conformed (yfsk[p‘im 6 ),ppl. a. [f. Comfobic 
V. -md .1 Made conformable : see also quot. 1859. 

1839 A. Gray Lessons Boi. Gloss.. Con/ormed, similar to 
another thing it is iMSociated witti or compared to; or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin to a kernel of a seed. i88b 
in Sya. Soc. Lex. 

Conformer (kj^r^’amoi). [f. Comform v. -k 
-EB '.] One who conforms ; a conformist. 

1809 w. ScLATBR Three/. Preserv. (1610) Eiija, If the 
present store of Conformers seme not, etc. 1619 Sah- 
DBBSON la Serm. (1639) 4a Thus haue 1 . . laboured to free, 
not onely the Conformer from all vniust Censures; but 
even the Non-conformar also. Be. Mountaou App. 
Cmsar vii. 187 'I'hc publkk authorizea doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers unto the said doctrine of 


that Church. 18119 Mill LfSerijyiL 80 Conformers tocooM 
monplace. i8m Moelby Compromise (s886) 87 Conformltf 
. .snd its degrantog coneequencea to tha charactar of a ooa« 
foriucr. 

Confbrming jmi9\ vhl, th, [f. as prec. 
-I- -IMG l.J The action of the vb. Cokfobm, q.v. 
a 1340 Hamsolb Psaiier xvL z paiere sne thurgh frace ft 
confourmynce of will. 1841 Milton Atsimadv. (io5it ao6 
I'heir scanoalous and base conforming to beathenisme. 
1680 R. CoKB Power A SubJ. a66 ITie upright conforming 
of subjectH actions 10 the laws of their rigntlul Buperioura. 
CtonfOTinillg, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -IMG 
That coniorms. 

fl. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern. 
1877 Ha LB Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vi. 077 lu [the sced'sl 
■pecincal confonning Pnndpie. 

2. Complying with any usage or form ; esp, in 
Eng. Htst. with the usages of the Churt^ of 
England. 

[s^4 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. (ed. a) 904 Not only 
Non-conforming Divines, but also the most eealous Con- 
formists.] s68s Roxb. Ballads (1883) IV, 655 I'o conform- 
ing Protestants, and those that dissent. 1730 Nbal Hist. 
Puritans 1 . 343 The body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant and illiterate. 1890 Atheneeum 8 Feb. 171/9 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (k^lnfj^’imist). [f. as prec. + -I8T.] 

1 . One who conforms to any usage or practice. 
>631 Baxter in/. Bapt. 12a A Conformist to the old 

Superstitious Ceremonies, \btqn C- Lbsub Snake in Grass 
(ed. a) 355 Thoroughly a Conformist to every tim least . . 
Custom or Fashion among the Quakera. S734 Riciiabd90N 
Graudtson (1781) VI. xxix. 183 In nty own dress, 1 am 
generally a confonnist to the fashion, 1897 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. iii 110 Several pliant conformists with all 
changes. s8m Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 124 He was a 
conformist of the Church of England, but rather lax in his 
devotions. 

2. One who conforms in matters religious or 
ecclesiastical; spec, iu Eng. Hist, one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
rcquiicd by the successive Acts of Uniformity, esp, 
that of 1662 ; the negative Nonconformist is now 
in more common use. 


Occasional con/ormist • one who practised 'occasional 
conformity ' ; see Conformity 3. 

7634 Canne Necess Separ. (1849) 43, 1 must confess that 
the Confonnitets kw^p much better to their grounds than 
the other do. a 1640 J. Ball Anew, to Can t. *1649) loi 
The Conformists (1 use that Word because you are pleased 
so to speake). 1703 De Foe Shortest Way to Penes Misc. 
444 When I speak of the Church of England, 1 mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists. 1709 Sachbverbll 
Serm. 5 Nov. 99 The Whign . . are Conformists in Profea* 
lion, Half-Conformists in Practice, and Non-Conformi»ts 
in Judinnent. 1710 Let. to Ptew Memb. Part, in Select, 
Harl. Misc. (1793) ^68 Our occasional conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government by this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. lli.aSd 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformist. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 60 In that year began the 
long struggle between two great parties of conformists., 
the High Church party and the Low Church party. 1880 
Mrs. A. R. Ellib Sytvestra 11 . 56 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conformists. 

3. Collector’s name for a moth {Xylina con* 
formis\ 

1869 E. Newman Brit, Moths 497 The Conformist Moth. 

4 . attrib. 

1841 K. Brooke Eng. Episc. 90 The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions, the Conformist, the Non-Con- 
formist and the Separatist. 1883 Munch. Exemu 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonconformist pulpits. 

T CoufoTmitan. Obs. [f. Comfobuitt-I'-am: 
cf. puritan^ One who advocates or practises 
conformity, a CoNFORmsT. 

1603 Bp. Barlow Con/, at Hampton Crt, in Phenix 
(1791) 1 . zTp Conformitaiis hang down their heads, and the 
Buihop's Men curse the Puritans. s6o8 T. James AOtd, 
Wycll/qo A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the Church of England. z6ee S. Ward Christ All in 
AH {1627) 94 With G<^, 1 dare boldly say, there is neithw 
. .Protestant nor Puritane, Conformitane or Non-conforou- 


sanc. 

t ConfOTmltaatf a. and sh, Ohs. [app. t 
CoMFOBtfiTAM, with Buffix 08 in Protestant, etc.j 

A. adj. Yielding compliance ; conforming. 

<638 1 ). Lufton Lond. A C. carbonadoed, etc. in Hatliw, 

Charac. Bhs. (1857) 968 Shee is no Puritaine, for her build- 
ings are now Conformitant ; nor ihee is no Seimratist, for 
they are united together. 1841 Bernard V tew Prslmt, 
Ch. Eng. fl9 The conformitant Priests (so they now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticali Church. 

B. Sh. -COMFORMIST. 

t6ei Bp. Mountaou Diatrihse 85 At home we haue the 
Factionist or the Conformitant. i6rt W. Soot Apot. Nart\ 
(1846) 3x4 A faction of Conformitants in Edinburah en- 
grossed the Government, tdfie S. Fishbr Anew. Bp. Oandon 
(1679) 4 The Bishop in the self-same Work wherein he 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
him, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himselC 

Conformity (k^nf^jmlti). [1% Z5th c. con- 

formyte, -ite, a. F. conformiti c. Oresme) ■■ 
Pr. conformitat, Sp. conformidad, It. con/brmitd^ 
all f. L. type *conformitdt-em, f. cotformisx see 
Conform and -ity. Formerly by connisiou some- 
times made into confirmitv : 

e 1339 Dbwbs Introa. Fr. m Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite ft agreyng. 1596 Arp. Parkbr PoeUter cxi. 3^7 His 
workes of hands be scene all truth and equytye, And bis 
precepts all faythfull be in lust confirmytye. 1337 in 
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OOVIBOHT, 


A»Miult, or Batterie Cfor now I will with oCbor Btn confoand 
thoM njunwftX i6ko A. Cookk in Harl. Miu. 

^alh,) IV. 46 'rhif man Memcth to confound him with 
Benedict the 'I'hird. i6lft KowHfON in H^yt C^rr. (1848) 
S13 S^ioK that you conlounded the two »pecieK tofl^ether. 
il^ G. CiuLMKas Calethnia 1 . 1. L 7 To confound the 
Celu with the Scythiaiia 1B74 GacRN Sk^rl Nut. viii. | a 
(i88a> 467 He [JaineaJ chose to confound Puritanwm with 
PresbyterianiMn. 

Confou'&dable, o. rare. [f. prec. 4 - >ablk.] 
Liable to lie confounded. 

iftj W. Tayloi Ettf. Synffttyma (1856) 44 Tractate., 
abridged into tract .. Mcornch confotindable with another 
tract, from region. 1840 Mas. Carlylu Lttt. 11 . 

57 Carpet' bags being so confouiraabie. 

Confounded i k^iifau nd^d \ ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. 


57 Carpet' bags being so confouiraabie. 

Confounded I Mifau nd^di,///. a. [r.prec.vb. 
•f -ED 1 . ItK use us an adj , and even as a ]iassive 
pple. in early times was rare, confuse^ confused 


bcinf used instead,] 

1. D^omfited, abashed, put to shame or mental 
confusion; confused, disordered, etc. : see the verb. 

Lanol. P. Pi. A. XI. 03 He bi-com so confoundet 
[?'. r confus, confuss] he couine not mele. a 137$ Jotefk 


fr'. r confus, confuse] he couihe not mele. a 1375 Joseph 
Arim. 404 pe gref is oure childrej What wol bi-fane l^er-of 
and [alrj we ben confoundet. 157s Kimjcrsw Let. inTytlcr 
Nut, Scot. (1864) HI. 401 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. s66s pKPYS Diary 5 Oct., Our confounded business of 
prisoners, and sick and wounded seamet^ wherein he and 
we are so much put out of order. 1678 CunwoRTii /tftr/i. 
Syst. 378 Heraclitus was no Clear but a Confounded Philo* 
Bopher. 1707 Dr For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 106 'I'hey 
were confounded In their accounts. 

2 . Applied by way of execration to any person 
or thini; strongly objected to : see Confound a. 

itoir Bell tr. Luther's 7 'ahle-t. 334 Such confounded 
and wicked pranks have the Popes plaid. 171a Audison 
sped. No. 51 1 P t Those dear confounded Creatures, Women. 
1731 Swift 0 » hie Deaths He was a most confounded tur>'. 
1819 Byron Jtsan 1. c. Some confounded escapade. 1835 
Mahryat Jac. Faitlf. xlv. There will be no mu.skets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe cl.'iy. 
*837 Dickrns Pidnv. xix, That s his impudence— that's his 
confounded impudence. t8M F. E. Smrolry //. Ctn*er. 
t/aie's C. Ivi, Those coiifouiKled newspapers are sure to get 
hold of the affair. 

b. K%adv. - CoNPOUNDEDLT. {Ci. damned^ 
1709 Dr Wot Life Rouelli (1713) I. 45, 1 was confounded 
mad to see a Rival erOov fit]. 17^ Swift Jmt. Mod. Lady^ 
Was it not confounded hard T a s8o6 Kirkr White Kem. 
(181 r) II. 340, 1 am a confounded proud fellow at bottom. 

Confoundedly ck^iilau ndedli;, adv. [f. prec. 

4 " -LT 

1 1 . In a |)erplexed or confused manner. Ohs, 
t&n H. Morr Brief Reply 3a So perplextly and con- 
foundedly does he speak. 

2. In a * confounded* manner; cursedly, deuc* 
edly, detestably : sec prec. a. 

1694 Echard Plauttu X09 Your own Servant has bubl’d 
ye confoundedly. STxa Buugkli. SMci, No. 306 F 14 You 
talk most confoundedly silly. 1836 Marryat Mtdsk. Easy 


idly silly. 1836 Marryat AVtr/ 

(1863) 158 Ned, you are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
Dickrnr Mnt. Fr. 1. iii, This is a confoundedly out-of* 


the-wa]^lace. 

Oonfon*ndodneos. ram. [f. aa prec. 4- <NB8a.] 
The state or quali^ of being confounded. 

1841 Bv. Hall Def. NumhU Remomsir., Of the same 
strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness. 1841 
— Anew, to Viad. SmectymnuMS 00 l*he self-confounded- 
nesse you impute to me. 1639 H- Morb Immort, Soul 
(f66s^ 33 Coiifoundedness and stupidity. 

Coufounder (k^nfau ndai). [f. Confound 4 - 
-BR ; prob. going back to an K¥.con/omUur^O¥. 
con/mdeur!\ One who confounds: a. One who 
ruins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomhts, etc. 

B4ot Pol. Poem* (i8m) H* 45 Thou seist we ben confound* 
ors of prelates and of l^des. 1315 Baeclay Egloget i. (1570) 
A vj/a Of Saint Peters, or Christes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
be founders, but confounders many, zfes MAitiNORR & 
Firld Fatal Dowry iv. i, N, Tell you? vniy, sir, are you 
my confessor T R. I will be your confounder, if you do 
not. [Dntwr a dagger.} 1670 Eacharo Coat. Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies, 1847 Ds Quincry .yeer. 
SocieiUt Wks. VI. 347 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the coi^eror, to confound the grim confounder. 

b. One who causes conlusioii or disorder, who 
confuses distinctions, etc. 

1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus* Grohianus Not Founder, 
yet Confounder of the Feast. I79i-x8a3 D’Israeli Crtr. 
Lit. (1858) 111 . 73 This confounder of words was himself 
oonfounded by twdve answers by non-jurors. 

1 0«nfi>1&*adeff em. Ohs.-^ [f. prec,4- -EaR: 
In OK. coerfonderesset fundertsse fern, of con- 
fondeur.l A female coofoiinder. 

X9M Barclay Sh^ ^ Fool* (1874) II. xoi Pouerte . . 
Mother vnto vertuu, oonfoodares m vyce (eo. 1970 con- 
founderess]. 

Confbimdiii|r(k#afau'&din\ vhl. sh, [f. Con- 
found 4- -INO *.]The action of the verb Confound. 

ri49D Loneuch Grail xxxviU. 88 Vppon ^ wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owtea Confowndyog. S|70 Ascham 
Sckolom. (Arb.) 57 The confounding of coapames breedeth 
confusion of good roaners. i66s J. Stsfhxns Preearutioms^ 
But thats confounding, and not oxtingaMunont. 1847 
EMRasoN Reprtt. Mess, Swedomhom Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 33a A 
confounding of planes. 1889 T. fCxasLAKn in Athmumm 


oonfonndlng ago. whorsin 10 much waa demollsliad and 
aliened, a lytt Kan Nyamarimm Poet. Wks. 1731 1 1 . 107 
A confounding shame. si6i DicasMS Lott, 11 . 156 
The noise was so utterly confounding. 

Coilfbll*Bdillgljp adv. [L prec. 4- -I.T 2 .] In 
a confounding manner ; perplexingly, amasingly. 

1867 H. Morb Dh. Dial. iii. xix. (17x3) sso No Aseiio- 
menon. .has more cotifoundingly astonnhed and amased me. 
1879 Howe Living TempleVlYit. <1834136 A reason of mighty 
force, and confoundingly demonstrotive. 1869 DicaaKS 
Mut, Fr. II. i, Confoundingly perplexing jumbl^ 

Oonfourme, obs. form of Conform. 
t Ooxifr a'Oty V. Ohs. [f. L. confract-, ppl. stem 
of confringire to break in pieces, 1. con- + jrangHre 
to break.] To break to pieces, crush. 

1800 J. Davies Chris fs Cross in Farr S, P. Elis. fx845^ I. 
a^f His vaines^ and nerues, that channelize his blood. By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

t Confte'Oti a. Ohs. [ad, L. con/racFus, pa. 
pple. : see piec. (It might be short for con/racled.)'] 
Completely broken, crushed. (Used as a pa. pple.) 

1847 H. More Sottg of Soul 111. 1. ix, The body being into 
dust confract. 

t Confiraxtion. Obs. [ad. L. confractim-em, 
n. of action f. confringjfre \ see prcc.J Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash ; crush^. 

1541 R. Gotland Gnydou's Quest. Chirurg, <1579) 43 The 
conlracrion that than after ensue in the memhresi. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Nos. xiii. 13 He shal not stand the confrac* 
lion of the citildren. 1640 J. Whitaker Uzziah a6 Such a 
conrr.TCtion . . as shivers it all in pieces. 1690 Exert, cone. 
Usurped Powers 46 To fall with the greater confraction. 
tfjs ScutMMORR Notiiia Kuch, 585 'I'he lirst supposed allu- 
sion^ to (the Commixture] occurs in the Expoutio Brevis 
ascribed to S. OermanuH of Paris (a.d. 550 . The Confrac- 
tioti and Commixture of the Body of the Lord *. 
t Co&fraffO*M6p Ohs. [ad. L. confragds us 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confringfre (see prec.) 
and fragdS'Us, from stem frag- of /ranges to 
break : see -ore.] Rough with breaks, or shattered 
paits; broken. 

1694 F.vrlyn Diary <1837) I. 7a In y« most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes. 

IlConfrairy ck^nfre*Ti). Ohs. Forms: 6-8 
-firary, 7 -frery, 8 -l)rairy. [a. OF. emfrairie, 
confrarie (rjth c. in Littrd) » Pr. confrairia. Cat. 
confrariay med.L. confrdtria, a Romanic dcriv. of 
con/rdter, F. confrlre : see Confrere.] A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religions society, etc. ; 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

1919 Lo. Burners Ftviss. II. clxxii. (clxvlii.] 5x4 No man 
mygnt entre into that confrai^ or company. 1998 Danrtt 
tr. Comines 30^ The Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Coiifrairies. 1609 Vemstfgan Dec. Jntell. (1634) 334 
The gilds or confreries. find. viii. « xbaS) 358 There were of 
old time . . certaine companies or confraries of men called 
Gildes. 1766 Smoixktt 'PrasK 049 The confrairies are 
fraternities of devotees who enlist them selves under the 
banners of some particular Saints. 

11 Confra'tW. Ohs. [a. med.L. confrater ; see 
Confrere,] A member of a brotherhood. 

Z983 Stubbioi Anal. Ahus. 11. 34 (They] will not sticke to 
Bweare, and take on (as the caher their confraiers l)efore). 
as88i Fuller tVorlhies 11. 348 The old Bead -house in that 
Town, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
1891 tr. Emilianfse's Ohs. Joum. Naples 333, I told this 
French Father, That the Monks bis Confraters had done 

Confmtexnal, a. [f. Con- 4 - Fraternal; 
cf. confrlre^ Of or like a confrere ; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 3/1 A man ip simple, gentle, and 
unaflMted . .an author so nn^otistical and confraiemal. 
Conftetmiity (kpnfr&ta'jniti). [ad. F. con- 
fratemili (14th c. in Littr^) or med.L. confrdler^ 
nitds : see Confrater and Fratrrnity.] 

1 . A brotherhood ; an association of men united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild ; esf. a brotherhood devoted to some par- 
ticular service religious or charitable. 

c 1475 Parfonay Prol. 39 He w'os of hys confratemite. 
s8ei Holland II. 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 

seuenth confratemide of potters. 1854 H. L’Ettramcr 
Chas, / (1655) 110 The Lord Maior with nis confraternity of 
Aldermen. 1888 H. Wharton Enthus. Ch. Rome 87 We 
may hope to see erected an hdy Cfonfraternity of CathoHck 
Chimney-sweepers. 1894 Cdx. Wiseman Faoiola it. 1 . X3S 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity. 
z88b B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. MiL Serv. II. xix. 196 First 
came military ; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting, 
b. loosely . Body, fraternity, clan. 
sSya SruacBOM Trems. Dav. Pt. lix. 5 He prays . . against 
the entire oonfratemity of traitors, M»a Brax>ooh 

against.. 


S7 Apr. cso/a This mischievous confounding of. .terms. 

Ooanm'Bdiikff , ppl. «. [f. ai prec. 4- -iva >.] 
That confoundsTcieiiroying, eonfasing, perplexing. 


That confounds ; deitt^ing, eonfasW, perplexing, 
amazing, etc. : see the verb. 

1897 Dambl Civ, Wares v. hrl, The touch of a oonfoand- 
ing mme. a 1861 Fikxbb Worthies (1840) 111 . 310 la this 


the entire oonfratemity of traitors. S889 M»a Brax>ooh 
Wyllard** Weird II. 17 Unappeasable hatred • . against .. 
the whole confraternity of aMn-milliners. 

2 . Brotherly union or communion. 

18B0 Mordbn Geeg. Red., Germary (z689> zsy By vertao 
of a Confeitemity made between those princes in the year 
>5S4* *769 Robbbtson Chas. V, HI. xl 391 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity vdiich bad long uaitM their families. 
1837 FrasePs Mtgg. XVI. 415 (They] admitted the other 
sect to confraternity. 

Ooafiratanilwtioa (k^bfirmiUm^E^-Jan). [n. 
of action L afsumed vb. ^coe^atormu: c£ can- 
fralemity, etc., tad /hdimlMe.] Fratemizatioa 

X her, recognition of each other as brethren. 

Friuer's Mt^. XXL 199 This is a very striking con- 


fratemiiatloii. s89s Ce^ess. TUkel-gfLeaae Man 95 Too 
late to secure his oimfimtemisatioA 

Ohs. [f. Con- 4 - Fray; after L. 
cosfrudre to rub together.] irons. To rub together. 

c 1400 Pallad. em Nash. iv. 196 With oil Sabyne cnqyata 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem tbeiin conmy. 

Confrere (kdhfrfr, k^nfr€*'i}. Also 6 ooDfroer, 
7 -frier. [ME. confrere (cf. ^<re. Friar), a. F. 
. confrere (isth c. in Littrd)apr. confraire^ Cat. 
confrare, Sp. co{n)frade. It confrate, med.L. 
frnler, £ con- together with 4- frdier brother. As a 
naturalized Kng. word (of which the pronunciation 
would now be or -frdi'ei) it appears to 

have become obs. in 1 7th c. ; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod. 
French, and is usually written confrire.'] 
fl. A fellow-member of a fraternity, religious 
oi^er, college, guild, etc., a colleague in office. 

c 14S9 Wyntoun Crou. viil xvi. 337l1iat come in Scotland 
wyih confrere. The kyng of Ingland is tresorere. Z'X484 
Poston Lett. No. 496 II. 170 Your confrerys of this holy 
Ordre 1940 Act 33 Nei*. Fill, c, 04 Any of his bretheme 
or confrercb of the hospitall . . of saint John of Jerusalem. 
1600 Holland Lsty 111. xxxii. 109 C. Horatiiu Pulvillus . . 
in whose roouie the Augurs (his confreers chose C. Veturus. 
183Z Wkrver Ahc. Fun. Mon. us None of the Brethren 
or Cotifriers of the said Religion, .uiould be called Knights 
of the Rhodes. 1888 K. Hui.mb Armoury 111. 53/a A .. 
Con^nion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knighb 
il 2 . A follow-member of a learned profession, 
scientific body, or the like. [From mod.F.] 

Z753 Tosriano Sere Threats xiz The Dissertation of M. 
Chomel, our Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous sore 
Throats. 1764 Buvis in Phil. Irans. LV. xw Father Bos. 
chowick . . sent me a very high character of his confrere’s 
. . assiduity, and abilities for astronomical observations. 
1876 Holland Stv, Oaks xxiv. 338 Mr. Belcher . . turned 
the cold shoulder to his confreres 1B81 Dr. Gkeut 164 
Without handicapping our confreres in this way. 

Confrey, obs. var. of Coufrxt, the plant 
Confrlar, in mod. Diets. C onfrerb. 
tConfricate, V. Obs. [ad. L confriedU, ppl. 
stem of confriedre to rub together, f. con- + friedre 
to rub.] trans. To rub (mutually). 

1638 Kawlky tr. Bacon’s Life 4 Death r16so^ 45 Exercise 
(by which the Parts confricate and chafe themselvesL 

'tCoilfricatiOtt (k^nfrikri jni). Ohs. [ad. L. 
confriedtihn-em, n. of action from confriedre : see 
prec. (So in mod.F. '^] Rubbing together, friction. 

^1400 Lanfrauds Cirttrg, 33 (MS. B.) )lat ku ende of )>e 
bonys . . scliolde han a softere confricatioun in hero Junttrs. 
Z594 Mirr. Policy (1^99) 190 Which hy confrication moueth 
the a;>petite and de.ire. 1077 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iii. 19 
Confrications : for those vain Sophists mutually rubbed each 
other, like scabbed sheep. [1709-8 in T. M AUStCB Nmdostan. 
(1830) 1 . I. xiii. 5x4 From tne violent confrication of all 
which a raging fire was produced.] 

tConiUotioil. Ohs. [f. C on- 4- Friction: L. 
had frictio and friedtio, but confriedtio only.] » prec. 

i8za Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 969 Confnction . . 
by which wlverable things, with the rubbing of the fingers 
. .ere quickly levigated >690 Charlxton Paradoxes 86 A 
needle . . invigorated by the confriction of a loadstone. 
Confrier, obs. var. of Confrere (religious). 
tConfri'gerate, V. Obs. rare-\ [ad. ppl. 
stem of assumed L. *confrigerdre, f. con- \ frtgerdre 
to cool.] To make very cold. 

1809 J. Davies Ckrisfs Cross 16 (D.) He shaking in a 
feauer-nt, While the cold aire His wounds confrigerates. 

Confront (k^frN Dt), V. [a. F. confronte-r in 
same senses, *Pr. and Sp. confrontar. It. eon- 
frontare, med.L. cof^rontdri (isth c.), £ L. cm- 
^front-em fmhead, face. Cf. Affbont.] 
f 1 . intr. To adjoin with a mutual frontier ; to 
border upon (also ansinst\ Obs. [med.L. con- 
frontdri cum, F. corf renter d.J 
z8ei Holland Pliny L X33 Phry^ . . confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. i6iz Btbbd TheM. Ci. 
Brit. xiii. (16x4) 35/1 The North [of Suseex] confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent . .Wiltshire, .upon the West is confronted 
against partly by Glocester, and the rest by Somersetshire. 
1614 [see Conprumtinq ppl. e.j. 

2 . trans. To stand or come in front of (any one) ; 
to stand or meet facing, to face. (Often with a 
shade of sense 9.) Also Jig. of things. 

c 196I Recent Mubbay in H. Campbell Lovodett Mary 
Q. Scots (1824) App. ^ February.. 9, she confronied the 
King and my Lord of Halyruidhouse. 1988 Shaks. L. L, L, 
V. ii.,367 We foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit : Hcere they stayed aa houre And talk'd apace. 
1883 Holland Lett, Joneses xi. 159 Many a mao on reach, 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the gnat problem 
oTnis life. stSt G. Llovd Ehh 4 Flow 11 . She was ooop 
fronted by FraM's original crayon sketch oTher* 
b. To front or face in utuation. 

B8se Hbalev St. Aug. Citie of God 099 Magna Grech . . 
Gonfronteth tbe Hadriatiqtue sea, i6xz^obyat CrudUies 
(1776) I. bbo There are two very goodly and sumptuous 
rowes of building, .which doe confroot each ether. 

8. esP. To free In hostility or defiance ; to pre- 
ient ahold front to,8tand against, oppose./^, anny^. 

sM SHABa. TU. A. IV, iv. 3 was euar seene An Emperour 
in Rone thus ouerbome. Troubled, Confronted thus. 1897 
Dbvdbm ASneid v. 637 He ipol^ and then confronts tno 
bull 1790 BuaiR Fr, Rev, §45 This (Le. Difficulty] U has 
boea the gtoiy of the great masteis m all the arts to con- 
I front, and to overcoBM. ii|oMACAVi.AvrffiR«4BTh« Uttio 



CKUmtOSTT. 

tead ^ rrmdiawn, who atoM vaoiaiad M coaftott tba. 
Baflbh. L«t JolmIlaavdaa..had 

tlM coaiaca to Map ibraard, to oaofraid tha wMa aawar gf 

tM gomnoiMit. 

b. To face M Aceuier or at « wttaeM In « tiiaL 

!!•» SiMinr I J. «. H« MttnsKhiiBMlf confronted bjrao vumy* 
ereot not to deflUL c6ti 7 ^/ S. 10% Ld, Ck&f 

this man ewomT Mr,AU,Gm,S^ L.C,J. 
How c^l Bolron to confront him. tyiy /fir/. •fChrtma 
156, 1 challongo you to uonfront mo. to proon onrlnnocenco. 
*767 S. PAnaaoN An^tktr 7 >w, I, 461 An liieli officer . . 
would have confronted me at lait* that 1 had never been 
there at alL aSiB Jai. Mili. Brit, India IL v. U. 377 Mr. 
Haatinga, initead 01 choodng to confront hiaacouaer..ke- 
stKted enquiry. 

o. Said of thtngB. 

a ^ Hookkb (J.\ The East and Weat churchea did both 
confront the Jews and concur with them, idog Camdkm 
Rem. (1637) 3a Hia deviae . . that Tyranne Cuatome hath ao 
confronted that it will never be admitted. 1713 Debuam 
Phye.yi'ktai* ill. iv. (R.), It ia fitter .. to be . . jealooa of our 
own judgment, when it thua confronteth infinite wladom, 
173d BuTLia Anal. 11. vii. Wka. 1874 1 . 353 Thia evidence 
may be confronted by hiatorical evidence on the other aide, 
td. inir. (Const, against.) ran. 
idxa R. Shbluon Serm. St. Martin's 58 Let an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Pontificiana. 
sd43 O. Man's Mart. v. ^ Now. .to resolve all occunent 
Objections thereon, as shall confront. 

4 . trans. To bring together face to face ; to bring 
(a person) face to fa<^ with (a person or thing) ; 
esp. an accos?d and hia accusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

1607 Lisander ^ Cal. vii. ixa Berontus being come . .wae 
. .confronted with Clarinda. s&jt tr. Gaya's A rt c/W^ar 11. 
41 [The Provost Marshal] brings in Inditemeuts, interro- 
^atea and confronts the witneasea. 1709 Steklu & Addison 
fatler No. X03 p zo Confronting him with several Witnesses, 
i Rep. Affairs Jnait 


day confronted with those of the enemy. 1833 Macaulay 
Ihst. Rng. 111. 537 To send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with hia accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) lace to face or side by side 
with another for purposes of comparison, etc. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3^ Confront^ oppose, compara 
one to another. xd4x Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 9s Con* 
fronting, and parallelling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the oftbJs and sweepinKS of antiquity. X790 Palkv 
1 1 ora Paul. i. 5 I'o enable us . . to confront them (different 
accounts] one with another. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) I II. 
174 I'he old order of things makes ao poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. 

6. To cause to front, to place (a thing) fronting 
or facing to. 

1848 I. N. Nrwman Loss and Gain 368 He still con- 
fronted it (a crucifix] to Dr. Kitchens, while he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens's reach. 

t b. To set in contrast or opposition to. Ohs. 
xfiM Jex. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. f a 6 * A casting off tho 
works of darkness'., to it he confronts 'making provision 
for the flesh’, Lady's Call. 1. f 9. xa Mter the men- 

tion of all the exquisit and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is confronted to them. 

t Confront^ sb. Obs. [In 17th c. f. Confuont 
V. (cf. It. confronto) ; the 15th c. instance suggests 
an OF. or med.L. form.] 

1 . Frontier, boundary, confine, rare, 

rs43e Lydg. Bockas iv. xi. (1534) ixoa, In the confronte 
ofthelondofPhenice. 

2 . The act of facing or confronting ; a face-to- 
face encounter ; an affront 

c 1603 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. i. 338 With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us ; so we are ready I'o their confront, 
c x6i6 Fletcher Q. M Corinth 111. i. To countenance us in 
the confronts and affronts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Euphanes. a X670 Hackbt Abp. 
W^illiams 11. (1699) 187 A confront no less outragious than if 
they bad givon him battle. x68x Trial S. Colledge 74 , 1 
have had great confronts about you since you went awliy. 

3 . The position of facing. 

x8f6 Sir T. Browne Psend. £p. iv. v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, which upon confront or facing stands 
athwart or diagonially unto the other, 
t Oonfro*]itege. Surveying. Ohs. rare [f. 
Confront v. + •aqb ; after /rm/age.J A species 
of * boandage ' ; the having a common front^e. 

xfiio W. Foi.kinoham Art M Sunny il ii. 49 ^mple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage . . Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Possiue, headed, faced, etc. 

Oonfbontal (k^nfr^-ntil). rare. [f. CoNfnONT 
V. + -AL.} The action of confronting. 

1884 Manck. Exam, 99 Mar. s/x Our sudden confrontal 
with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (kpnfrvnt/i'Jan\ [n. of action 
f. CoMPRONT, conesp. to med.L. cmfrmt&Ho (lath 
c. in Du Cange), F. ceftfrontaiion (14th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of confronting. 

1. 'fhe bringing of persons face to frice ; esp. for 
examination and eliciting of the truth. 

1831 Siar-Ckdmb. Cases (Camden) 996 Dr. Duck. .Bsoved 
•game for the confrontation of the two women. 1683 F. 
Spence tr. Vmriitas' No. Medici 05 Perrusri out-fac^ the 
examination, but not his confrontation with Malavolti. 
x8eo Examiner No. 697. 955/9 They were racogniied by 
the young aroman upon confrontation. s 8 ^ J. F. Stephen 
in Reader x Aug. 110 Many intenogations and private 
confrootatioos with witnesses. 




SIS 

S. Hw antioil of biingtag fim to ftoa or to- 
gcthei; for compariioib 

would scM dixting^ thesi. nff SwiHwiM ^pmin 
xliv. (T.), ITie ammeot iroutd rsquhe a neat aumber of 
c^pariaooR. confronutions, and ooosbinad^ to fod oat 
tM eonoMtim between the two mannem. sfot Lmraa 
Sea.et^ Stnd.Wf 1 wn not a little anxlons tobring my 
opemtic eraditKNi into direct confrontation with frmt. 
liC0Slfr<0ttt<|iilvnftV'iR4),4i. Ifer. {h\em/rmt^ 
1. pple., cofifironted.] ^Facing one another, or 
ll-faced * (Crabb, i8a$). 

Oollfroiltffir (kfftifr9*Dtai) Also 6 oom-. ft 
CoNFHONT V. -Fit.] One who confrontA (In 
quot. 1599 said of a country : see Comfromt v. i.) 

L/h/rh Stsfffe 31 LippitndoAttiem (as it was 
midc of iEgina her neere comfronterX s8xx Snwo Niet. 
ut. Brit. VI. XXV. 116 [Bassianus] could not endure an equall 
(much le^ a confronter) in mithority. 18x6 ed. Marlowe'e 
fronte* YSi* Fopo* This proud con- 

Confroiitllllf (k^nfm'ntiq), vhl. sb. [£ as prec. 
+ -ING 1,] The action of the verb Confront. 
*8^.J**- Tavlos Episc. I 46 A direct overthrow to 
L^rist^ity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spect^or 99 Oct. X447 Theso honest coofrontingt of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrine. 
OoilfrOUtillgp pp/. a. [f. as prec. + -ZNO 2 .] 
That confronts: fa. Bordering, adjoining (o8j.). 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

x8x4 Raleigh Nist. World 1. x. | 3 The oon^iting and 
»J«^.P«opl« of all other vnto It xyxo E. Waed Brit. 
Hndibras 115 Lar^e Confronting Bumpers pasi. 1798 
Hucks Po^s 178 Lv*n now confronting armies meet 

t Gonflro*ntlon« Obs. rare’^^. [Erroneous form 
for Confrontation (perh. after sbs. in -ventiau 
from verbs in -venl).l A facing (as a witness). 

i8s8 Mynshul Ess. Prison 31 The basest leport and 
palpablest lye of them sliall bee sooner credited then any 
oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman, making 
confrontion against them. 

Confrontmeilt (k/a(rn‘ntmcnt). [f. Confront 

V. + -MENT.] 

1 . A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
opposition. 

X804 EDMONni Observ. CstsaPs Comm. 14 Disdaining the 
confrontment of the enemie. x6is Speed l/ist, Gt. Brit. 
IX. xvi, I'he Duke, .being not vsed to meete with any rubs 
or confrontments. X887 W. C. Russell Eroeen Pirate 1 . 
XV. 947 This sodden confrontment threw me into such con- 
fusion that 1 could iiot speak. 

t b. Affront. Obs. Cf. Confront sb. t. 

1833 [Glapthornb] Lady Mother i. ii. in Bullen O. PI. II. 
XX5 The confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory, 
f 0. Face, aspect, of any fkure. Obs. 
x8oa EuMt)ND.s Observ. Cmsar's Comm. 5 When It shall be 
found cither circular, or of many confrontments. 

2 . The action of bringing face to face. 

s6i8 Detlar. l^cmeanour Raleigh 63 llielr iudgement 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexaminations, and 
confrontments. 

Confriciail (k^nfiM jlan), a. and sb, [f. name 
Confuci-us \ ^ jjk Jp, 

Con/ncins is Latinized from the Chinese v U "J 
/T nng Fh tseSt meaning ' K'ung the (our, your) Master (or 
Philosopher)’, IC ung being the surname of the great Chinese 
sage. A translation of three of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries, was published at Paris 
in 1687, under the title, Con/ucius Sinarum Philosophus, 
sive Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita, (Prof. J. Legge.)] 
A. adj. Of or relating to the Chinese philoso- 
pher Confucius, or his teaching, or followers. 
B. sb. A follower of Confucius. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 447/1 Nor have the true ConfucUns 
ever representM the Great First Cause under any image or 
personification whatever. 1847 Mrdhurst Thiol. Chinese 
4 The Confucian Age . . was tolerably free from idolatry. 
1877 J. E. Carpenter TieUs Hist. Relig 35 The canonical 
bnoVs of the Confucians. 1878 l.H. Gray China 1 . iv. 94 
Confucian temples are occastonaliy used as colleges. 

Hence Oonfti’olRaiaiii, the doctrines or system 
of Confucius and his followers: Oonfa'oUalNt, 
an adherent of Confuciantsm ; also atlrih. or adj. 

xM Worcester cites Q. Rev. for Co^fneiamst. s88a R. 
H. Patterson Ess. Hist, er Art sufi Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether. 

H. Gray China 1 . iv. 07 Even Confuctanists yielded 
to the faohionable mania, xtto Lbggb Re/ig. China 4 1 use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the ancient 
religion of China, and then the views of the great philosopher 
himself in illustration or modification of it. 18B4 A thenmum 
a3 Feb. 944/1 The Confucianist philosophy. 

ConfUolon, obs. form of Confusion. 
Conftind(e, obs. form of Confound. 

(I Oon Aioooi Mus. : see Con prep. 
OonfkUNbbi'lity- rare. [f. next -h -ITT.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being confused. 
i844-7t N. Brit. Rev. (in Ocilvie). 1884 in Wbutee. 
Ooiira*Mbbler^‘ rare, [f. CoNPUSE v. 4 * -able.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused. 
i8fo in WBasTEE ; and in tulweq. Diets, 
t Oonfbffiffif Obs. rare [app. a. O'F. eon/us 
confosioa 1— L. type *cmfusus^ f. emfundire : cf. 
F. refiis .1 CoDiWon. 

X483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 114/3 Contynuel diwde in hys 
confuse, atifia G. Cavendish L(fi WoUey (1897) 75 The 
king being in a gnat confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 


Atot-S ffiMstab [MEL 
R. OK. tpAfiits Sp. mnd 

It, r—Ii. ^ 01 eee^wtd^ra 

toCoRfOiTND.] . 

1 . Of persoQi : Coofoiiiided* dlacooce^ted, Rb«flied« 
perpleM* Used botb *8 pasebvd ffU., mad tuff* 
m COMFOBID a. 

fjdn Lahou P. pi a ni. 93 He U-wm le epoimtidit 
{v. r. oonfuB, Gonfrise] he cou^ not nelo And Bt aonmbe «a 
a don, eej 0 h Chaucm JCnf/t T. sg/a, I affi So confiis, 
that I may not seye. / mid tApa.Baihme i. Vin.(t^ 
Ashamed and confuse ofuifo deda. Gom. 

Leg. 169/9 His unde depiuted al confris. t8M K« Wamciib 
Sp* MandeviUe 133 a, It makaih me confuse and wnuering. 

2 . Conftiaedly mixed* promiscoottis diioiderlyf 
marked by coofoaioii ; Confused 3. 

e 13% CuAuena H. Fame iit. 407 A fril confuae matntw. 
193s £LyaTf^,x.i, Chaos: whiche of soiiia is expoum « 
confuse mixture. 139a H. Barsow in Gnenwood Comet* 
Stand. Art. X} Uij, Itooiuristeth of a confrisa multitude ol 
all sorts of people, lyta £. Cooxa Pqy. S. Sea 407 Iwe 
Circumstances, .an vei^ confuse and improbable. 

b. Blended so that the distinction of elements 
is lost ; -i CoKFuaED 4. 

1833 W. F. Meteors iii. 89 The milke way. .was nothing, 
else but innumerable little Stamti which with their oonfruM 
light, caused that whitnease. 
a B Confused 5. 

c tjM Fulkb Tkoo Treat, l (1x77) 34 The tt. article la so 
confuse that it is harde to bring it into any Ceiteioe numbra 
of demandes. tsSp Puttsnham Eng* PetsU 11. (Arb.) 8y 
The most laudable languagee are mwaies moet nlaine . . 
and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. sdl| Ammi 
Agst. Cerem. 11. X7 His confuse aequivocall terme m Gere- 
monia. 1898 Norris 7 'reat, en Sen. Sub/. 1x4 If we had 
not . . a confuse Perception of them. 1737 WATaaLAND 
Eucharist 197 To say, in a confuse general way. 
Co&frM (k/ToHN'K), V. [A passive pple. eem^ 
fused is found from 14th e. ; but the present stem 
and active voice are only of modem use, havixig 
been formerly expressed by Confound : cf. 
conf^re, eonfusy L. conjundPre, confBsus. The 
vb. is entered by Bailey ^folio) 1730-d, and thence 
by Johnson, but there are no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple., in J., Todd, or Richardson. The pple. 
was thns evidently an English adaptation of F. 
con/us or L. emfus-us, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present item a much later inference 
from it 

Hence, it may be said that con/ennd had formerly 3 pn. 
ppies., (otfuse, eoe/usedy eonfimndedy the first two only 
psssive, the lest usm also In forming the perfect active : m 
these con/use became at last solely an adjective ; cofffused 
has given origin to a separate verb, con/usey of which it is 
now the pa. pple. ; confounded remaiiui the sole pa. pple. of 
cef\feund\ 

[fl. tram. To discomfit, to rout, to bring to 
ruin ; Confound 1 . Only in passive. Obs. 

cijyo R. Bbunne Chron. (18x0) 304 Confused bei went 
away ]mt fals companie. rs40o Maundrv. (Roxb,)xxiv. 
ZX9 Alssone )e schall be confuaed andschent anddastniyd.J 

2 . To discomfit in mind or feelings ; to abash, 
disconcert, put to shame; to distract, perplex, 
bewilder ; - Confound 3, 4. TUI 19th c. only 
passive. 

[c 9390 St. Brice va In Horstmam O. E. Leg. 11. x^ And 
he was all confused for scheme, exsoe Maundrv. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. ixo He went fra bam schamed and confused, isfig 
Caxton Paris 8 y. (1868) ^7 , 1 am half confiised. xsaj Lo. 
Berners Froiss. I. xxxviii. 5a Wherof Loys. .was so con- 
ftiaed, that he wold no more returne agayne into Brabant. 
x7xa-4 Pors Rape Lock 111. X45 Amaz’d, confus’d, be found 
hu pow’r expir d. 1718 Chetwood Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 
79, 1 was 90 very muen confus’d and frighten’d.] 
metiye. x8ds Med. 7 ml. XIV. 547 Those various com- 
binations . . are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind, x^ 
Tennyson In Mem, xvi, Or has the shock . . Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

3 . To throw into disorder or confusion ; to dis- 
order ; Confound 3. Till 19th c. only jpassive. 

[x633 N. R. Camden's Hist. Elis. i. viii. 65 Sidney .. found 
M unster the . . most confused. X7a8 Chetwood A dv. Cmtt. 
R. Beyle 34 They were all confus’d like a Skein of Silk 
pull’d the wrong way. x7|b Pora Ess. Man 11. 13 Chaoe 
of Thought and Passion, all confus’d.] 
eutive. x88x Wright Am. Archxol. 1 . vi. 86 He has dona 


more to confuse and mystify the subject than to clear h up. 
x86s Dickens Ar//. (18801II. 146, If 
your arrangements by interfering. 


,146, 1 fear 1 might confuse 


[A. To mix up or mingle so that it becomes im- 
possible or difficult to distinimish the elcmentB;^ 
Confound 6. Only passiv^ 

1530 Cranmbr Defence 48 b. In euery parte of the bread 
& wyne is altogither, whole head, whole feete . . confused 
and mixte withoute distinction or diuersitie. xssa H ulobt, 
Confused or myxt together, promiscuns. 1388 Bright 
Melaneh. xiii. 69 Diverse qualities . . not confu^ together 
in one, against nature. x6xa Woodall Surgeon's Mate 
Wics. (1653) b6o Liquid things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc.) 
may likewise oe coufused, but by Eliquation. x8m W. 
Lawiencb Lect, Physiol, (xSaa) 98a A thick nose, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheeks, x^m Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. a$t Their arms, legs, and bodies were 
confused together [In a struggle]. 

5. To mix up in the i^d, to fail to distinguish, 
erronconsly regard os identical, mistake one for 
another ; * Confound 7 . 

186a Rubihm Mmnera P. (x88o) 09 We in reality confus# 



CONFUSED. 


CONFUSION. 


wcahh with tnonev. i88a J. H. Blunt Ch, Em* H* 
441 Catena ieeii» nere to confute the datet of evcnta 
6. i«/r. {rare,) a. (for rejf,) To bf^come confused 
or indistinct, b. To fail to distinguish {between), 
iSid Byron /,ft. U Mtwm in Kl/e Li/g v. 139 , 1 find them 
fading, or confusing <if such a word may be) in my me- 
mory. sfifig Paii Mall 1 3 July 5/9 lie confuses iMt ween 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leiptic road. 

ConAiaad ///. a, [f. Confobb v. 

+ -BI) 

I. 1 . As fa, pple, this dates hack to 14th c. : 
see the examples under the verb. 

II. as adj. 

2 . Of persons, or the mind : Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, etc. : see Conpubb v. s. 

i ijSa WvcLir ii. 3 Yconfusid.or astonyed, in mynde.] 

33 Lams Elia Ser. 11. xiiL (1865) 331 He was already so 
confused with age. 1B4T Emsr!son Rgpr. Merit NapoUan 
Wks. (Bohn* I. 370 A realist terrific to all talkers, anid con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. 1887 Pall Mall G, 84 Mar., 
In the presence of the confiued husband. 

8. Characterized by disorderly combination or 
intermixture ; disordered, disorderly. 

1378 Flkming Panop, Epist. 819 It is such a confused and 
di.sordered heape. i6is Bihth Isa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 
1640 Ordi^ He. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Cell. 1169a) 111. 1 . 44 
Whosoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr. Speaker, shall forfe t lor. a 1678 Marvell 
FhenOt Confuseder than the atoms in the sun. 1714 J. 
Mackv Jonm. thro* En/'. 't73a' I. 81 Gravesend is a little 
confused Town . . always full of Seamen. 1874 Green SkeH 
Hist. viii. <31 'Phe battle . . was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. Nat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

1776 Withering Brtt. Plants IV. as Bristles straight 
..unequal, confuse! veiy simple. 1869 E. Newman Brit. 
Met As 300 The Confused Moth (Matnezira furrtta). 

t 4 . Made up of several ingredients mingled 
together; blended, mixed. Cf. Confuse 4. rare. 

I2^Carew TA«tf(i88i)96 And blush of scornc ftllowd 
with that of shame. Forth both at once, mixt and confused 
came. i6ao Venner I'ia Recta vi. loa, 1 aduise all such as 
are respectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of rII con- 
fused sauces. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., Confused or 
mixt together, confusus. 

6. Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also of utterance, language, the thinker 
or speaker, etc. 

1011 Bp. Hall Rpist. iv. vii, This awcfull and confused 
apprehension of the^ Deitie. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
XXIX. 1 4 A confuted idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from which it outlet to be 
different. IT33 Berkeley Tk. Visiea Vind, fi 23 Tbe con- 
fused use or the word * object*. 186a H. Spencer first 
Princ. II. iv. 8 5a In their confused thoughts, the one was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 
XIV. 819 The hesitating speech may become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

ConftlMdly (k^nfiii’Z^li, -fi»'zdli}, adv. [f. 
prcc. + -LY 2.] In a confused manner. 

L With confusion of mind or feelings ; in a dis- 
concerted manner ; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

1008 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. v. 9s Without 
the whiche, man shall be confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of. .those yt be chosen. 163a Hayward 
tr. Bieudfs f.rcmena 89 Yet rem.'iin’d shee .. confusedly 
disquieted. 1857 Coi.uns Dead Secret ( 1861 ' 11a Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and sclf-distrustfully from Mr. 
Orridge to her husband. 

2. In confusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 
mass, crowd, etc. 

xjfS 6 J. Partridge Plasidas 39 At length he came where 
bucks great store did stand confusedly. 1571 Golding 
CaMn en Ps. Ixvi. 7 Although many thinges nee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld. ifiag IC Long tr. Barclays 
ji typers v. xviii. 39s As is usunll in great and sudden 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. 1713 Anqestein in Pktl. Trans. XXVI II, 334 
Composed of many ruinous angular Columns lying con- 
fuseoly. 1875 Lykll Princ. Geel, 1 . 1. iii. 56 A mass com- 
posed of corals, shells . . confusedly blended with earth, 
sand and gravel. 

f b. Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
cuously, here and there, now and then. Obs. 

1M3 T. Wilson Rket. 47 The use hereof appercth full ofie 
in al partes of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 
other matters. 1391 SHAxa 1 Hen. Vlt 1. i. 118 Sharpe 
Stakes pluckt out of Hedges They pitched in the ground 
confusedly, To keepe the Horsemen off. tfiao Venner Via 
(1650) 315 [Some] do confusedly use. . be.'ide the juyee 
of Tamiie, the juyee of other hearhs, 1631 Gouge Ged's 
Arrow 11. §35. 168 Others, .confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous herbes. 

1 8. In a blended manner, with fusion of com- 
ponent parts. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 14 t They use to compounde theee preposi- 
tions and les confusedly togyder, and toume a let into «iur, 
de Us into des, 

4 . With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression. and consequent obscurity or indminctnes^ 
a Frith Disput. Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this 
worddeaih so confusedly, that no man can tell what he 
meaneth. 1809 Bible (Douay) Gen. xi. Comm. , He that 
speaketh so confusedly . . is said to bable. tfiyo DARaow in 
Rigand Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 75 Written so ill, and so 
comusedly, that I fear you will hardly be able to make 
anything of them. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Yeutk (ed. 3) xa6 
Ibey . .contract a HAbit of. . talking loosely and confusedly. 


tyM O. Adams Nat. 0* Exp. Pkilos. II. wH. M3 The shoit- 
sighted see distant oMects confusedly. i 806 Gbo. Eliot 
F. Helt U. xxix. eta which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited. 
C<mfb*sadnM 0 . [f. as prcc.4--KBBa.] The 
state or quality of being confused. 

1387 Golding 3 e Mernay vii. <16x7) 98 Of a Chaos, that 
is to say, of confusednesse. 1047 M. Hudson Div. Right 
Gold. I. vi. 53 llie darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. 1703 Hradlsy Fam. Diet. s.v, Rato Trest 
llie old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. k8it 
Brntham Plan Pari. Reform Int^. a 6 o The confused- 
ness of the ideas attacheia to them in the minds of those, 
etc. 1^ Prec. Psychuat See. I. vi. 191 A confusedneu of 
impression. 

tOonAl'Ealy. adv. Obs. [f. CONFUBB a. 4 - 
-LT : cf. F. emfushnent^ In a * confuse * manner. 

1 . Confusedly, indistinctly, obscurely. 

r^ PUgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we ne 
and knowe god but confusely or dcrkly, as it were by a 
glasse. 1330 Palrcr. a They be sounded cither distinctly 
or . .confunely. 169a South Serm. (1697) 1 . 361 The Re- 
trieving of a thine at present forgot, or but confusely re- 
membered. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 53 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and cleared. 

2. In on intermixed way, without distinction of 
elements, promiscuously. Cf. Confusedly a b. 

c tS34 tr. Pol. Vert. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 4 llie 
entercourse. .which they [common people] have with the 
nobilitte, confuselie dwelHnge emonge tnem. 1338 Wards 
tr. Alexis' Ss^r. ( 15681 46 b, Take freshe floures of Rose, 
mary two pound, Amber a scruple . . all confusely together. 
1378 CoorER Theseturus Introd.^ This diversity. 1 have not 
oiiely noted togyther confusely in the first exposition of the 
worde, but afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

8. Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

>845 I'- Raynold Byrth Mankynde s 10 [I'o] bynd euery 
part ryght . . and not crokediy and confusely. 1376 Lvtr 
Dedeens 111. Ivtii. 398 Doder . . confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and hushes. igpB Grbnrwbv Tacitus* Ann. 

1. viii. (x<Ma> 15 [Germanicusj perceiuing them confusely 
shuffled together. 

t Conft'aeneCE. Ohs. [f Confuse a. 4- -nbss.] 
State or quality of being * confuse * ; confusedness. 

1710 Norris Chr, Prud. vii. 395 llie confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions 

t Coilfta.*Eible, a. Ohs. [a. L. type confusibilds 
(cf. It. confusibtU\ f. cmfus-t ppl. Mem : see -blb.] 
Involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

sgoa Ord. Crystsn Men (W. de W. 1506) v. iii. 380 The 
tenth payne of the souledampned is confusyble retry bucyon 
for foure thynges. 

Confa'siliff, vhl. sh. [f. Confuse v. + -tng 1.] 
The action of the verb Confuse ; throwing into 
disorder. 

ConftuiM (k^fifi'ziq), ffl. a. [f. Confuse v. 
-► -INO 2.] That confuses, perplexes, etc. ; sec vb. 
1846 Hamilton in Reids fVke. 863 At once complex and 
confusing. I8s8 Ruskin Med. Paint. 111 . iv. xiv. | X3. 305 
It was necesury . . that all confusing shadows, all dim and 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Oonftuingly (k^nfiM-ziqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT 2 .] In a confusing manner. 

1863 Dickens Lett. rx88o)II. 190 He feels the school to he 
confusiMly large for him. 1879 Jefferies U'itd Life in S. 
Co. 336 The querulous cry of one (young robin] for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 

ConftlBion (k^nfiM’59n). Also 4 -Bynn, -syouxi, 
-sion, 4-6 •■ioun(e, 5 -syone, Sc. -ayowix, 5 -6 
-syon, 6 -oion. [ME. a. OF. emfusion (nth c.) 
:^L. confusidn-emj n. of action from emfundfre to 
Confound. Used in Eng. as n. of action and con- 
dition for both Confound and Confuse.] 

1 . Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, debtmetion, 
perdition. ? Obs. 

ciaoo S. A'mf. Leg. I. X05 Do (mv bin owene confusion. 
1303 R. Brunne Hesndl. Synne 1747 Sebbe, wonede here a 
dragun, bat dede many man confusyun. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce v. 656 Had that nocht beyn full of tresoune Bot that 
maid thtir confusioune. 1494 Fabvan v. cxvi. 00 Frede- 
gunde . . soughte many vnlelull meanes howe she myght 
brynge to confusyon the thyple sone of hir husbonde. 1548 
Hall Chron. 14 b. Kynge Kicharde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion. Shaks. 

Macb, HI. V. 39 As by the strength of their illusion. Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. x 0 ii Biblr Isa. xxxiv, xz 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, and the 
stones of emptincsse. i007 Milton P. L. 11. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 
t73y Gray Bard 1. i, Ruin seize thee, ruthless King 1 Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait, 1788 Priestley Led. Hist, i. 
iii. 30 The slavery of Greece, and. .the confusion and slavery 
of Athens too. 

b. A cause of overthrow or min. (Cf. ruin.) 
c 1383 Chaucer L. C. iV. 1365 Hips. 4 Medea. Thow sly 
deuourere & confusioun Of tendere weinen. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11. (x63sl xo8 How he being the sonne of a 
Christian, .should so wickedly become the confusion of his 
brethren. 

o. as an imprecation or exclamation. (Cf. Con- 

found a.) 

s 0 M Shakb. Lear 11. iv, w Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion ! 1768 Goldsm. Goed-n. Man v, Death I what's 
here?. .What can all this meant. .Confusion I sBae Byron 
Mar, Fid. iv. it. 339 Confusion I Stand to your amis. s84a 
S. Lover H. Andy lii, Drinking confueien to Handy Andy. 

2 . Mental discomfiture, putting to shame. 

1340 Hampolb Pr.Conee, 5399 He sal shew, tobairconfu- 
■ioun, AJle be signes of his passioun. e 1390 E. £. Psalter 


fE. B.T. S.)xnii[i]. ryConfunon ofmy face bab oonered bim, 
Gowbr Cmjr, I. X40 I'o sate some conclusion, Which 
shuTdt be confiisSon Unto this knight, 0 1440 Promp. Petrv. 
90 Confnrwone or tchame, coi^aeio. xgig Covenoalx Pe. 
xxx[i]. i, In the, O Lorde, is my trust : let me ntuer be put 
to confucion [test ashaiiied]i ififii H. Cogan tr. PUstds 
T*mx. Ixi. 348 There will be nothinglefi you but a dreadful! 
confusion to humble you. oi8|s A. Khox Rem. (1844) 1 . 
65 They would find, to their conrusion, that Gregory, .was, 
what they, .would call a Methodist. 

fb. Overthrow or discomfiture in argument; 
confutation. Obs. 

ssge- 1530 Myrr. OurLadyi 31a To strength of oure faythe, 
and to confusyon of beretykes. aigsg Latimbr Serm. 0 r 
Rem, (1645) 347 Is this a sufficient confusion of purgatory. 
8 . Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full command of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, fluttered condition. 

taglb Shake. Merck. Y. 111. ii. 179 Maddom, you haue be- 
reft me of all words. .And there is such confusion in my 
powers. i 0 oa — Ham. lit. i. 3 And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 
i6zi Hevwood Gold. Age iii. Wks. 1874 HI. 43 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can tell what patience 
meonesT 1708 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R, Boyle aa6 The 
Sight of me, I observ'd, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
1768 Goldsm. Geod-n. Man 111, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? 1874 Lisle Carr Guynue 1 . 
ii. 63 Suffering under a revulsion of outrag^ modesty, and 
sweet confusions. 

4 . The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder: spec, in refcrcnc#to the 
‘ confusion of tongues ' at the tower of Babel. 

ri40O Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. sx )>e grete Babilon, whare 
be confusion of tunges was made. 1400 Cafgravb Chron. 
80 In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. zssg 
Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an othv 
Nemroth to buylde a newe towre of contusion. t0o5 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. vi. | 8 The first great judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of tongues. 
1007 Milton P. L. xii. 63 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d. 1008 Wilkins 
Real Char. A ij b, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 
unhappy consequences of it. 

6. A confused or disordered condition ; disorder. 
rx34o Pilgrim's Tale 334 in Thjmne Animadv. App. 83 
For there ruell is^ but confucion. 1576 Flkming Panop. 
l^Ut. 91 In beholding desolate disorder and confusion. 1034 
Documents agst. Prynne (1877) >8 Forme or order in his 
booke there is not any, it is all full of confusion. 1697 
Drydrn Virg. Georg. 111. 830 The diff'ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye. ^ 177a Sheridan in Sheridaniana (<836^ 39 Ibe 
house was in such conAision it was impossible for him to go 
in. 1815 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. 483 The enemy 
..fled in the utmost confusion. 18^ Fhoude Hist. Eng. 
(X858) I iii. 369 7 'he meeting broke up in confusion. 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

igM Palscr. 354 That rule holdeth nat, for it ihoulde en- 
gendre to moche confusyon. 1338 Starkey England 1. iv. 
135 Thes Lutheran)!!, wych are fallen into many errorys 
and gret confusyon. 1703 Dlackrtonb Comm, 1 . 1. i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion. 1^5 
PoLBON in Encycl, Metrvp. 733/1 The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
ii, As we shall hereafter see, the confusion becomes worM 
confounded. 

c. Confused condition anything. 

z6za Brinsley Lud, Lit. xv. (1637) 199 A Synchesis, or 
a disordered confusion of their words. Z719 Db Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. xi. X90 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1875 Jowett Plato V. 171 Out of intercourse with 
strangers there arises great confusion of manners. 

d. with fl. 

1035 Shirley Coronat, 11. 303 , 1 Rm circled with confusions. 
I'll do somewhat. iTsa De Foe Plague (1756) 148 Among 
such Crnfusions as 1 saw them in. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men. Uses ofGt. Men Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 376 The geometer ; 
the engineer; the musician, .make an easy way for all, 
through unknown and impossible confusions 

e. qvisai-concr. A confused assemblage of. (rare.) 

1791 Mrs. Incmbald Simp. Story IV. x. 133 A confusion 

of persons assembling towards the apartment 3833 Sir J. 
Koss N. IV. Pass, xxxix. 536 A confusion of piled blocks. 

6. Tumult, excited and disorderly commotion, 
b. Civil commotion or disorder. 

1335 Eden Decades 70 Leste shee shuld bee slayne In the 
coi^sion of the bataile. 1993 Hooker EccL Pol. Pref. iiu 
I a God is not a God of sedition and confusion. i 0 f t Bible 
Acts xix, 39 And the whole citie was filled with confusion. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. ax The King,. interfered 
to save Holland from confiision. 1883 O. Lloyd EEb 4 
Flaw 11 . 5 A crowd had already gathered round bim, and 
the confusion was beyond worda 
o. pi. Disorders, commotions. 
x3ea Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. v. 66 Peace bo for shame, 
confusions Cure liues not In these confusions. i 60 b Bh. 
Com. Prayer (1844) Pref., Ibc late unhappy confusiona 
S704 Addison Iteuy 8 Amidst all tlie Confusions of Eurppa, 
1841 Elfhinstonb Hist. Ind. 11 . 373 I'hose confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year X57a 

7 . Mixture in which the distinction of the ele- 

ments is lost by fusion, blending, or intimate inter- 
mingling. ^ 

c Z390 E. E. Psalter 195 He is on in alle, noujt burs con- 
fusion of Bubstaunce, bot |iur3 onbede of persone. 1349 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer^ Aik. Creeds One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce : but by vnitic of person. 1707 
Blacnstonb Comm. 11 . 405 In the case of confusion o« 
goods, where those of two persons are so intermixed, that 
the several portions can be no longer distinguished. 17BB 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. Z14 Without any change, 
confifsjoii, or mixture of the two natorea 
t b. Fusion together. Obs, rare. 
i6sa VlooDALL Surg. Mate Wka (1653) 369 Confiision is 
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properly « mlxtuM of hhIi liquid fhingi u ere fluid, uad of 
one and the aame oalure, idgt LuitifAio te, Charrmt 
Wi»d* HI. viL (1670) 410 Perfect frieudefaip, wfckh is a very 
free, plain, and univenal ooodiMon of two aouli . , A 000- 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and Joynlnf tosetliar. 

8. The quality of being confueed, hidiftinct, or 
obscurer said^of objects of sensttoas or mental 
attention. 

17M BvTtiR Sirm. Pref. MHct, 1874 11 . 7 Conftuion and 
perplwity in writing is indeed without excnse. imi Ho- 
GASTN Anml, viii. 49 Confusion will be nereby 

avoided when the object is seen near. 

9 . The confounding or mistaking of one for 
another ; failure to distinguish. Const, of (things) , 
of one with another, between (things). 

1771 Bunas Cerw. (1844) L s8i To prevent that conftislon 
of distinct matters into which. .1 taw you inclined to run. 
186a Ruskin Muam so The third error in the popular 
view it the confusion of Guardianship with Possession, 
itfls Clooo Mythi f Dr. i. vl io< That conflision between 
names and things which marks all primitive thinking. 

Conltisional (k^nfi^-xon&l) , a. [f. pTM. + -AL.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion: in €onfu~ 
sional insanity (m qnot.). 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insanity, primary eei^fueianal, the 
form in which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion of thoughts, incoherence, slight de* 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 

t OonAt'siydv o. , Obs. [f. L. emfm- ppl. 
stem of confundire to Confound + -ivi : L. type 
^confusTvus.'] That tends to confuse ; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 

t6ts SrsttD Jtist. Gt. Brit, ix. xx. 1 7 After their so mortall 
and confusive massacres. 1869 AUdr. Gentry ef Ung’. 6 
Confurive and unaccountable to all other spectators, a sypo 
Waston Eet. 4 (R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dasn- 
ing arms. And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine ear. 

Hence f Ooafti'alTolj adv., in a way that con- 
fuses ; in disorder. 

1899 Hakluyt yev. II. 11. 69 These multitudes are not 

S iNmcl and confusluely dispersed ouer the land. i6a8 
AULK Pract. Tk. 47 Our groase Sense Is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

CoiifUByon(e, -oun, obs. ff. Confusion. 
Confutable (k^nftii Ub'i), a. [f. Confute w. 
•(••ABLE: L. iypt *eonfutdbiIis.] Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

s6^ Chili.inow. Rei/y. Prot. Pref. I What one Con- 
clusion.. is there in your Book, which is not by this one 
cleerly confutable? 1778 Campbbll Philos. RheU (1801) 1 . 
I. ii. 60 A thing hardly confutable by mere argument. 

t Confkl'tant. Obs. [ad. L. eonfutdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of confutdre to Confute; see -ant.] One 
who confutes ; a confuter. 

184a Milton Apol, Smeci, i, That the confutant may also 
know. Ibid, vi, Which hath brought this confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

Confutation (kpnfis«t/i J3n\ [ad. L. confiStd^ 
tidn-em, n. of action from confiltdre to Confute. 
(Also in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1. The action of confuting ; disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in argument. 

1516 Pi/eT‘ Per/^(W. de W. 1S31) ax6 This poynt is put 
to the confutation, .of all suche heretykes. iggs Mobs 
(ti/te\ The Confutacyon of Tindales Answers, leoi SuAxa 
z /ten. K/, IV. L 98. 167s }. Wkbstkr Afetai/o^.ul. 40 It is 
needless to waste time in the confutation thereof. 1798 
Johnson in Boswell, Sir, 1 have never read Bolingbroke’s 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion. i8r6'7 Sia W. Hamilton AfetapA. (x8u) II. xxxv. 
3^ The nrst point, .is his Confutation of the rTominalists. 

2 . (with a and //.) The comolete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anytning is confuted. 

a%M More IVks. B45(R.) Suche thynges ms I write .. 
are ciMr confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1778 
Gibbon Decl. ir -F. 1 . xvL 414 Councils were held, con- 
futations were published. 1874 J. Stoughton Church 0/ 
Rev. xix. 49s Krrors are separated from truths, and coafti- 
tations supplied. 

Coxhfbtative (k^fi^'t&tiv), a. [f. L. eenfutdt- 
ppl. stem of confutdre to Confute -i- -ive.] Adapted 
to confute ; tending to confutation. 

ifl#* J- Jackson True Evany. T. 1. 53 Right Application 
of Scripture, .to a fivefold Use . . Secondly, Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against error. 174a Warburton IVks. (i8zi) 
XI. 907 Albinus . . divides Plato's Dialogues into cUsms . . 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, etc. 

ConAltator (kp nfii^tgitdj). [a. L. confdtdtor, 
agent-n. ixoisssconj^tdre to Confute.] ^Confutee. 

s8^ H. MiLLsa Footpr. Great. viiL (1874) 159 His pains- 
taking confutator. I 0 g 8 — Rambl. Geol. 937 Their conf^u- 
Utors. .able to render them back but mere return glances. 

Oonfaiiatoryy a. rare, fsee prec. and -obt.] 
That confutes or tends to conmtntion. 

i8te H. More Petralip. Prophet. 309 In the answering the 
Coofutatory part of his Papers. 

Conftlte (k^HafiM't), V. rz6th c. td. L. eoefatd re 
(or its F. ad. confuter, i6tn c. in Littrd) to check, 
repress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f. con* Intens. + a vb. stem fdta*, occurring 
also in rMtdre, and prob. from same root as 
funddre (Jud-) to pour out, overthrow,^/M pour- 
ing ovXffiiiSHm copiously, futile, etc.] 

1. trans. To prove (a person) to be wrong; to 
overcome or silence in aigument ; to convict oferror 
by argument or proof. 
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Satan stood A whllo ao mnto oonfoundad whal to say. 
confuted and coavinc'i. tm Ann, Rei^ eSSi * 1 *81 onn- 
ftitodJbut not oonvinoed', is an apology somoHmes oqhrsd. 
s8s8 Disrasu Viv. ^nwti.x|v. If you want to win a man'i 
heart, allow him to conlhre you. 1840 Macaulay Eanhe, 
Ess, (185x1 It. 140 Protestant doeton ware oonftitlng. 
rietwhow * ^ _ 


were just as good Protestants as themsrives. 

t b. To confound ; pass, to be at a loit. Obs, run, 
shfjn pKtvs Diary VI. xx6 , 1 am . . confntsd In my selfe 
how I may evar strive to deserue the ioast of those many- 
fould gracious expretsiona 

o. transf. To put to silence (by physical means). 
1614 T. Adams in Spuigeon Treae, ZTiw. PS. txxx. eo 
Goliath . .shall be confuted with a pebble. 1818 B. Johsom 
Devil an Ass v. vl, Least the coldyron should chance to 
confute thee. i86e R. Cokk yustice Find. i< He.. ought 
. .to be confuted with cliibe end hissing. 1884 BaowNiNO 
Ferishiah 33 lliou didst curm, cuff, and kicK— in short, 
Conftite the announcer. 

2. To prove (an argument or opinion) to be false, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

igap MoaK Heresyes l Wks. xal^x In reprouing A con- 
futing that thei [miracles] should be done by y* deuUl. 
153^ — Coufui, TisuUtle 678/9 HU heresies be by the verye 
scripture conftited & reproued. 1615 G. Samdvs Trav. 
176. 1898 BtAMHALL Consecr. Bps, Titl^p., That infamous 
Fable of the ordination at the Hagge's head claarly con- 
futed. 1^ Nkwton Chronel, Amended i. 49 The Con- 

E of Solon erith Croesus, some think they can confhCa 
ironology. 1879 M. Arnold Milton Mixed Kss. 043 
lulay himself, presently confutes his own thesis. 
absoL 1683 Butler Hud. i. L 70 On either [side] ha would 
dUpute, Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

8. To confound, render futile, bring to nonght. 
«s!8 Robinson in Farr S. P. Elis. (1(45) 11 . 365 Quit 
me from Sathan's nets and snares. His traps, good Lord, 
confute. iMk Csownk Sir C. Nice 11. to He confuted 
their skill, and they cou'd no more light upon him than on 
a Jest. ai86x Mrs. Browning GurmeMi, All I 
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Confute v. : cf. com* 


loss confute 

From ampler heavens above mj 

t C01lfll*tef Obs, 
pHte,^ Confutation. 

1848 Sir T, Browns Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 95 Ridiculous, and 
false below confute. 1897 S. W. Schism Dispacht iBa To 
vouchsafe it a confute. X697 J. %t»xis.Ki!rc Sotid Philos. 36 
To set it shove all possible Confute. 

t €kmAi*t6mesit. Obs, [f. as prcc. + -meet.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

X849 Milton Colast, Wks. 1738 1 . 097 A harmless and 
respectful Confutement. 1849 Tetrach. Ded. (zBsx) X35 
An opinion held by some , . wittiout scandal or confutement. 

Confbter (k^fif^ Ui). [f. Confute v, -i- -bb ^] 
One that confutes. 

1989 Hay any IVorh A iiij, I wil proue . . his confuter to be 
. .surk mad. 1849 Milton Colast. Wks. 1738 1 . 997 To be 
the confuter of to dangerous mi Opinion. STea HowB/.iriH/’ 
Temple Wks. (1834) 59/i Ihat will oblige us afterwards, .to 
confute his French confuter. 1870 Embebon Soc. f Solit, 
VL Z93 Confttters of Malthus and Ricardo. 

CO]lftl*ting) vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 
Confute; confutation. 

1817 Hibroh Wks. II. 147, I forbeare to mnd oner-much 
time in these kinds of confutings. 1718 K. Morris Ess. 
Anc, Archit, p. xx, They are unworthy the confuting. 
fOoniy, error for Const.] 

Gonfyanoe, Gontydenoe, Goniyne, Gon- 
fyrm, Contydk, etc. : see Confi-. 

Gonfyrle, Gonfyt, obs. (T. Comfbbt, Comfit. 
t Con^^tep pa. pple, Obs. [a. F. cee^t, pa. pple. 
of cenfire,\ Steeped.^ 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in pietous teeres. 
t Co]lSa*th.erp a. Obs. rare. [See Con-]. To 
gather together, collect. 

e 1400 Lan/rands Ciruty, (MS. A> 137 Whanne alle hsse 
hingis ben congaderid & leid aboue duram matrem. 
t Congau'dence. Obs. rare. [f. L. eon^udere 
to rejoice together: see -ENCB.J Rejoicing to- 
gether, mutuid rejoicing. 

c 1480 J. Ruaskll Bk. Hurt. 1190 In Babees Bk., That his 
souereyn hroughe his seruice may make grete congaudence. 
t Oollffa. Obs, [a. F. conge, ad. L congius : as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pf congys, 
the sing, might be congy."] - Conoius. 

ci4ao Pallad, on Husb, x. 1x7 A tonne of two hundred 
oonnrs sufflse. 
llOoage: seeCoNOSE. 

il Congd. Arch. [a. F, congi, same word as Con- 
gee, leave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. dwo- 
escape, Apophtqb.] See quota. 

1703 T. N. City Sr C. Purch. 117 Comyes, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, or Ferrils . . in the Extremities of Wooden- 

S illars, to kmp 'em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 
tone- work* S84S-78 Gwilt Encyck Arch., Const, an 




(onKMUCjO- \^V.eMif^U,LOr. 

-ABts.] Permimble, allowable. 

1974 tr. Littleton* s Tenures 87 b, Mine entre U oongeable, 
and lawefnl. i8aB Cokk On Lift, xBi a. 1894 H. L'Es- 
tranob Chme. / (1655) x68 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. 

OongMl (k^dgri), V. Forms : 4-y oongele, 
5 •seU-yn, 5-7 -Isale, 6 -geol, -iolo, -ieyle, 
6- oongoaL [ME. con^kiye, a. OF. eongeler 
(14th c. in Llttrd) 3fd sing. pres, eongble, ad. L. 


eyngtNiro, t am- 4b I 

I , tnms*. ^ ^ 

le To convert, Ity freesingp frotti a duld or lofr to 
a solid and rigid state» as wiler IHIO toe ; to froeie. 

SIM OowsR Cm/ 111 . 98 So as the flm It iwOh ansbd, 
Uenunto sll^ which Is So^BE*i*dL rgfO 
Do P, R, XI. i. (1495) 30 k Whaa aytu 
snowe and hayl^sM Pnmp.Pmn. t.) Oat^ 

gelbm, eoayeio. tgig^BN Doesutee 305 aim and 
other moist thynges aniocNNiielad that they may ^ cutta 
with knyuas. sfia HajclUyt Fey. u8io> lll« 4 | 8hfl»«ad 
there to ende his life for cotde, congealed and frosan to 
death. SfOa Falcons Shipsor, Pmem 4r Whmo.aittio 
storms ooiyiaal eternal snow. 1848 Darwin Fey. AW. v, 
(1879) 88 Tne grouiid at the dcj^ ef a frw 81m maina 
penMtuaUy ooegaaled. sli3 Lvill Prine, Geet, vL M pi 
80 The carcass of a rhinoceros . . taken from th* sand to 
which it must have remained congealed for ages, 
b. To solidify by cooling (not frost], 

1874 Orbw Anat, Plants, Leet, 1. 0313 Ihe Oyl . . at liM 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Bvtcar. 188I 
W. Marris tr. Lemery's Chem, (ed. Rt 41 Conyoie Is to let 
some matter that is melted Ax, or grow into a consisceiiea. 
t 2 . To solidify as by freesing, to make crystal- 
line or solid from a fluid state. Obt, 

1384 (see Conobalvo t]. e 1400 Test. Love it ^1580) eoxA 
This precious Margarite. .dtseended. .from his heaueftlicha 
dews, nourished siid congeled in meeknetse. igaa EdiN 
Decades The water is congeled into moate pursft whyto 
mite, W. F. Meteors v. 156 The cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do . . because they are congealed past 
that degree. 1878 R. RIusskllI tr. Gebtr 1. iiL 0 Filter the 
Solution, which congeal by gentle Fire, lyay Philip QnarU 
(i8x6> 40 Salt, congealed by the sun. 

t b. To concrete or cement (grains) together, 
ite W. F, Meteors v. 138 Sand, .oonsistbg of many small 
bodies which are congealed into stones. 

1 0. To condense (vapour) into liquid. Obs, 

1861 [see Conobalbd el. 

8. To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-Uke ; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate (fj/. the blood; 
often in fig. sense : of. curdU), 

C14100 Lanfrands Cirury, <MS. A) 66 panne by grace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congeltd togidere. 1977 
B. Goock Heresbachs Hueb, (x586> feb, A precious con- 
serve, and marmalade, being eongealeo with tong seetbli 
tgoS Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. 11 . 134 Seeing too mu.,- 
sadnesse hath congesl'd your blood. 173a Arsuthmot 
Rules 0/ Dist 310 Cordials mada of Spintuous Liquors, 
add Strength to the Mill, but congeal the Stream. 1847 
Loncp. Ev. 11. iii, Here no hungry wmter congeals our bioM 
Uketherivars. 

X96X T. Norton Cahdn*s /nst. iv. (x578)97 Men can fan 
congeled together Into no name of religion either true or 
false, vnlesse, etc. a 1800 Hookbk Eeci, Pol, vi. vi. 1 17 A 
heart congealed and hardened la tin. 1751 Johnbon 
N o. xiB F 10 Curiosity ..may be diwiipRted in triflea or 
congealed by indolence. 1780 OoLoau. Cit, W. Ixix, When 
the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next 
congealm with a frightful account, etc. 1889 Lsexv Ration, 
I. iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 
moral sentiments . • were congealed into an elabomto 
theology. 

II. tntr, 

5 . To become solid and rigid by freezing; to 
freeze ; to become solid by cooling. 

c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 For m ftote calde and 
continuele frost he water conaelec in to cnstall. t8ei Hol- 
land Pliny xiv. xxi, Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeie. « t8i8 Bacon (T.]» In Che midst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeiQ, make a little dent sits 
A T. Thomson Lond, DisP, (1818) 667 When cooled down 
to — 46^ ether congeals in brilliant transparent plates. sByo 
Hbrscnkl Stud. Hat, PJkiL 11. vL 157 [The temperaturel 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6. ^n. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; f to crystallize, petrify, etc. 

e S4D0 Maundbv. (Roxb.) v. 15 pe water of be whilk [laakel 
ilk a jere . . oongeles in to gude salt. 1988 Bmlb (Bishops'l 
Ex, XV. 8 The nuddes stoode still as an beape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. tigs N. Carpbntbr 
Geoy. Dei, il vi. 93 The Water of it's owne accord con- 

f sales into salt. S7. . BKaKKLXY Cave of Dunmore Wks. 

if. 504 From each of 'em there distils a dre^ of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone. 

t b. To coalesce in a concrete moss. Obs. 
tfph Coo AN Haven Health (i636> 165 Their slimlnesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7 . To Stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

F 1400 Maundbv. (1839) xiv. 15a It (Manna] cometh of the 
dew of heuene, pat talleth vpon the herbes..And it con- 
geleth [Roxb. cobles] & becometh all white A awete. 
1941 R. Copland C^ydon’s Quest. Chirttry., I'he blode chat 
can not congele. 1978 Lyts Dodoens 1. xxli. 34 I'he juyee 
..causeth the same milke to congeale and cniade. FzgQo 
Marlows Faust, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 86/1 My blood congeals 
and 1 can write no more, 

1999 Shakb yohn II. i. 479 Least Seale no w melted. .Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. a 1839 Prakd Poems 
(1664) 1 . azo Now all is over I passion is congealing. s86o 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, viii. iiL f 5 Their trees always had a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thom-heages, and 
never tossed free. 

Oongaalabla (k^d^ri&bl), a. [f, prec. 4 
-ABLE : so in mod.F. eongelable: see Conoelablb.] 
That can be congealed. 

i8b6 Bacon Syloa | 839 The Consistences of Bodies are 
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TmyitiiMn: Deiue, Rare. .C(mg«aleiibl«t not Congealeable, 
i66b Boyle A^rvf Ohterv, ii. Wk«. 1779 11. ^93 Mor« easily 
congealable . . by cold. iSaa N*w Monthly Mag. VI. 990 
Having the oonvimcnce of white olive oil, and not easily 
coraealable. 

Iience Coaff«a*l»blMMM. 

idfa Bovui Ntw Oiitro. 11. Wlu. 177s II, 497 The easy 
Congealablciiess of oil of aniseeds. 

Congealation: «ee CoirasbATioR. 
Congealed (k^nd^rid), ///. a. [f. Congeal v. 
-¥ “ED. In i6-i7ih c, aUo stresaed ec‘ng€ard '\ 

1 . Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

1439 -30 Higdtn (Rolls) 1. 393 Islandia u an yl^ hauenge 
• .oil the north the see congelede. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 
1'he snau is ane co^eUt rane. Milton Cotnut 449 

That snaky headed C^rgon Shield. .Wherewith she freez'd 
her foes to congeal'd stone. 1854 VT. Kelly tr. Aragylt 
AstroH. (ed. 5) 139 Found, .on the shores of the Icy Sea, a 
great elephant enaosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2 . Solidified as if by freezing; t crystallized, 
petrified ; t (of vapour) condensS. 

CiiAucaa //. Fame 111. 36 I'his roche . . was lyk a 
thing of glas..But of what congelcd matere Hit was, 1 
iiisie rcdcly. 1661 1 x>vell Hist. Attim, 4 Min. Introd , 
l^st the congealed vapour drop thenoe. 1669 Worlidck 
Syst. Agric. xii. $ 6 (i68t) 946 The congealed drops [of 
lead] or shot 17. . BKaxaLsv Cave o/Dunmore Wka IV. 
MS A uuantity of this congealed water that . . resembles a 
heap of snow. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 50 Many crystallised 
minerals are vulgarly called ' congealed water \ 

3 . Made into a jelly or viscid substance ; curdled, 
clotted, coagulated. 

*533 Elvot Cast, 95 a, Oppilations, or hard 

rongeled matter in the inner partes of the body. 1348 
Compl. Scot* vi. 67 To purge congelit [/fin/cd cong^i] 
l^ume of the lyclitis. 15^ Shaks. Firh. il!^ i iL 56 iTead 
Henries wounds Open their coiigcard mouthes, and bleed 
afresh. id3B A. Fox tr. Wurtx* Surg. 111. ix. 942 Congealed 
bloud settleth to the side, 
llcnce Oong’oaTed&eaa. 

1684 H. Moke Myst. Iniq. 11. 1. vii. Especially If they 
come from the North, the congelednessofthis Meteor [hail] 
bearing upo.n it the character of that Quarter. 

CougM'lar. [f. as prec. + “Eb One who 
or that which conical s. 

1873 W. R. Obeo Enigmas of Lfe Pref. to The primitive 
parents or congeslers or that creed. 

CongMlhlg (k^d^riig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -INU 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Congeal : freezing, etc. 
1471 Ripley Com/. Alch. vi. in Ahhm. (1659) 161 Of such 
Congelyng folys do clatter. 1734 tr. Eo/itds Anc. Hist. 
(t8ap VI. XV, I 15. 937 The congealing of the blood. 1761 
Watson in Fhtl. Ttsuts. Lll. 163 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of mercury. 

t 2 . concr. A thing that congcalik or is congealed; 
coagulnm, rennet. Obs. 

tjSb Theviea Barth. Do P. R. xviii. xi. (1493) 767 The 
congelynge of a lambe [L. coagnlum a|gwf, i. e. * rennet’] 
wyth wyne lieelylh bytynge of spynoers. 139s pEaavALL 
Sp. Dki.% Cuoijo^ the crudde or congealing, also a runnet 
for cheese, coagMlunu 

Gongea'Ung, ///. a. [f. as prec. + “INOS.] 
That congeals. 

>599 A. M. tr. Gahelhoneft Bk. Phy sicks 349/a Applye 
thcron knitting and congcalinge Playfeters. . Smith 

Sol. Disc. i. 7 A benumbing spirit, a cond^ealing vapour. 
1730 tr. Letmardus' Mirr. Stones 23 Thi.s Anstotle calls the 
dr>dng and congealing virtue of the earth. 


Congaalmant (k^nd^riment). Also ME. 
oozigoTe“. [f. Congeal v. 4- -rent. CongeUtneni 
was perh. in OF. or AF.] 

1 . The act of congealing and of being congealed. 


1 . The act of congealing and of being congealed. 

ri4oo Tost. Lave 11. xi, After congelcmcnt a inargarite 

with endles vertue . .was . . given to every creture. 1763 
Brit. Mag, tV. 64 The corrosive oil which is to be poured 
oflf after its congealment. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congealment to be fix’d. 

2 . eoHcr. Anything congealed ; a congealed mass. 

s8o6 Shaks. Ant, 4* Cl, tv. viii. 10 Whil’st they with ioy- 

full teares Wash the congcalement from your wounds. 164s 
Milton Reform. 1. (1851) ii I'hose Gifts .. settling in a 
skinny congealment of ease and sloth at the top. 
Congaan, var. of Cgnqeon. 
t Congedie. Obs. [After F. congSdid in ambas- 
s^eur congddid^ ambassador who has received an 
audience of cof^^ It. cpngedo * congee.] -next. 

1700 Rvcaut CoHt, Knoller Hist. Turks 111. 512 Ambas- 
sanors, unless it be their first Audience, and at that of 
Congedie, have no Access to the grand Seigniors. 

Coagga, llooagd (kp-ndai, koh^g),sb. Forms: 
4 oongeye, 5-6 ooungy, 5-7 oongye, -le, 6-7 
Gozrgy, -ey, oonge, (oonjur-e), 7 oonje, ooniaye, 
6-9 oongoa, 8-“9 oongA. 

[M E. cmgye, cmgie, -tye, a. 1 2- 1 4th c. OF. cungiad, 
•et, congtlf nom. emgiez^ congei^ 15th c. congiit mod. 
F. con^^ Pr. comjat^ conjat. Cat. comtat^ (It from 
OF., congedd) L. commedi-us * passage, leave to 
pass*, hence ‘ leave of absence, rarlough f. 
tne&re to go and come, pass, f. com- together + 
fnedre to go, pass. From the 15th to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fiur to 
descend into modem Eng. as €<mgy\ but since the 
Hestoration. old senaes have become obsolete, and 
there has ^en a growing tendency to treat the 
word as French, either in the naturalized form 


fmgeeidt. pxmdge\ or, more recently, in Uie alien 
form caugf (now alone nsed in senses 4 and 6).] 

I. 1 1 . Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 
depart, granted by one in authority ; passport. 

1473 /74. NobloMte M And takethe theire congie and Ucenoc 
of tneire prince, if they can have licence, or cllis they de- 
partethe bethout licence. 1493 Caxton Chas, Gt. 99 We 
praye the that thou gyuc vs lyoence and congie for to de- 
parte. 1333 BEt.i.EMDBN Livy 111. (1899) 040 wee with 
thamc. .but ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
asaignit 13^ W. Haekhornb in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 178 
Incase of their denial, .we are to demand our Congie. tdaa 
Malvnes Anc. Loash-Merek. 445 Congees, safe conducts, 
pasports. sea<briefea >709 Vanbrugh False Friend 1. i, 

1 iinmecitately got my congd and embark’d at Dunkirk. 
1789 T. JEFFRR90N iVrit. (1859) HI* *7; I 
received my congd, though I hope to receive it ooon. 

Ag. 1631 MA9RJNGER Beloefto as you list EpiL, The end 
of epilogues is to inquire The coi^jure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what’a amisse. 
ta- Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. | 
tfigy Hkywooo Royal Kmg iv. Wks. 1^4 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship must be gon. 1684 Scemderbeg 
Rodiv. V. 13a On the 13th of November had nis Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 
xyqn Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Ctrl (1813) III. 157 
when the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow’s soul. 1830 Galt Lenurie T. iv. 
i. <1849) zi^ Having made my conges to him for the night. 

t b. To take congee \ to take leave (to go), take 
leave Also to give congee : to bid farewell. Obs. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL U. xiii. 209 Clergye to conscience no 
congeye wolde take. 1494 Faovan vi. cIx. [They] tdee 
coungy of father & mother, and retomyd agayne into Italy. 

I 1399 Mabston Sco. yillauie iii. xi 934, 1 take a solemne 
congee of this fustie world. 1639 G. Daniel Eeclus. xxxii. 

41 Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last. 1647 W. 
Brownk Polex. II. 1 13 Zabaim and Almanzaira . . presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexaiider. 1831 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corr. II. 359 When you leave any town, send ou-ds, 
P.p. CangL to every body, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have been obliged to. 
t ^ dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Obs. 
1379 Gosson Sck. Abttse ( Arb. ) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Playes. a 1734 North Exam, 111.^ vii. | 85 (174^) 570 Here 
we take our Congee, as to all Afiairs in Parliament. 

t d. Sc. Applied to a benefaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants ; something given * to get 
quit of* them. Obs. 

1609 in Burt Lott. N. 5^rtf/.<i8i6)II. App^ 043 Whatsoever 
person . . be found . . craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants, .by way of Congie as they term it. 

8. A bow; onginally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 
arch. 

1388 Jf. Hooker Girald, IreL xnHoUnohodW, 100/9 There 
with a solemn congde she would bid her lord [* the old Earle 
of Kildare '] good night. 1590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. iv, 
With a lowly conge to the ground. The prowdest lords 
salute me as 1 paisse. 1391 Horsey Trav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 
94Z He made a slight conjur, and so tumd awaie. x6ai 
Burton Anat. MeL 111. it. iv. i. (1651) 524 Kiss it, and with 
a low coney deliver it unto me a 1631 Drayton Triumph 
Davids With coiiiayes all salute him. 1679 Bunvan PifgT. 

I. (ed. 3 ; Hanserd'Kn xao). As they came up with liini, lie 
[Mr. Hy*ends] made them a very low Conje [ed. 9, 1684 
CoHgee\t and they also gave him a Complement. 0x7x3 
Ki.i.woon Autobiog. 34 when they saw me. .not moving my 


h.i.i.woon Autootog. 34 When they saw me. .not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in wi^ of Congee to them ; they 
were amaxed. xygx Smollett Per. Ptc, (1779) 11. Ixxi. 958 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 184a Barham 
Ingot. Lxg\^ Auto-da-Fiy Here the noble Grandee made 
that sort of congee. 1859 Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, * It is 
an honour for me says my lord, with a profound congee. 
1880 IV. Comw. Gloss., 'Make your congees’ [oon-geds: 
I. /. at parting). 

fg. a 1303 H. Smith Serm. Acts xxvi. 97 First, with a 


Fatr {1861) II. xiti. X45 Should she pay oft old Brign, and 
frive her her congiJ s88o Mas. FoREBaTBS Roy fr, 1. 51 
This is my coQge, I suppose. 


fg. a im H. Smith Serm. Acts xxvi. 97 First, with a 
reverent title . . Secondly, with a ^ profitable question . . 
Thirdly, with a favourable prevenUon . . With these three 
congees he closes so with King Agrippa. 

4 . Dismissal without ceremony. [From mod. 
F., and often humorous.'] 

1847 Lo. BRNTiNCKin Croker Papers (i8S^) III. X57i I 
nt my congi from the whipper-in. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair {1867) II. xiti. 145 Should she pay off old Brign, and 
frive her her congi} s88o Mss. Forrebter Roy fr, 1. 51 
This is my coQge, I suppose. 

II. 6. Leave or permission (for any act). 

1473 Caxton yasom x b, 1 intende by hys licence and 
congye . . to presente thys sayde boke unto . . my . . yong 
lorde. sgM J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. HerwUd. iv. <1877) 58 Yet 
rouse 1 ^y you requyred no conge. s68a Wabburton 
Hist. Guernsey (1829) 106 Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congi d' Hire [AF. conge de eslire] : royal per- 
mission to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy by election. 

Henry Vlll. assumed by statute the right of adding 
thereto ’Letters Missive', nominating the person to be 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Co$igi diUre has been 
token, but incorrectly, to include the nomination. 

[X33X Act 25 Edv). in, 4 A demander du Roi conge de 
eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son aaoenC roial. 1334 
Act 95 tion. rill, c. 90 The kynn our soveran Lorde . . 
may graunt unto. .the Deane and Coapytour. .alycence. .to 
precede to elcociou of an Archibiohop or Biahop of the Sea 
800 beyng voyde, with a letter mysayve conteyn]mg the 
name of me persone whiche they shall electe and chose.] 
s8l^ Seluen Titles Hon, aox. 1841 R. Brooks Eng, 
Efue. XI. a 1893 Wood L^e (Z848) 900 Conge des Lira 
went to CEnterbury to elect Dr. Sancroff aichbisnop. 1788- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (xSs*) L ^ Making an election, like 
the king by a congtdefire, in virtue of its royal prero|wva 
1I48 Chr, Remembrancer XV. 93a To put the Umgd 


d*dUre, whose very esaence la ffeedom of EloeHon, and the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which i« direct imm e- 
diate nomimedion^ into the same oflkial envelope. 

trmntf. tyia Aodison S/eet. No. 475 P i When Ae has 
made her own Choice [of a husband], Ibr Fern's sake she 
sends a Congd d’Elira to her Friends. 

Congoa, tb. and v. Anglo-Jnd , : see CoxJia. 
Gongee* cong^, V. arch. Forms : 4-7 oonga. 

, -07, -ie, 4-5 oongar-en, ooiigei-e, 5 oungjn, 6 
oongye, 7 oongy, 7-9 congee, oongd. [a. OF. 
eongeer, congior, f. congii sb. : cf. Pr. conjiar. (In 
15th c. altered to congedier after It. congedare^ f. 
OF. : see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as on immediate derivative. (Formerly 
stressed congey, congre'.)] 

+ 1 . trans. To give leave to go, dismiss. Obs. 


geyen [v.r. cunse] vrY X393 Gow'er Ceq/C 11 . 938 Whan 
they to rest a while him preide, Out of hia iond ne them 
congeide. c xaio I.ove Bonavent, Mirr. xl viii. ( Gibbs MS.) 
lox After pat he hadde connde |>e other wymmen. 1337 
Paynkl Barelafs JugurthB iii b, To congye and lycence 
such Bocours as were sente vnto nim from other kyngea 
t 2 . To give authoritative leave to ; to license. 

X987 Trbvisa Higden 'Rolls) VI. S59 By a statute of the 
unSversite of Oxeiiford whan eny man is i-congyed here to 
commence in eny faculte. xgu St. Papers Hen. Vi II, II. 
156 Beseching the Kinges Hi^ines of redres, or els To congye 
[printed conguej, and licence my ailf to seke my remedy. 
8. intr. To take ceremonious leave, pay one's 
respects at leaving ; in mod. dial., to make one's 
retiring bow. 

x6os Sjiaks. AUs w4//iv. iii. X03, Xhaue congiedwith the 
Duke, done my adieu with his neerest. x68o IV. Comw. 
Class,, ’We congeed [coii-gedd] and parted’. 

4 . To make a congee; to bow in courtesy or 
obeisance. Also /ig, 

z6a6 Choice^ Chance 4 C. (x88i) 97 An other would congey 
BO low that hia points had much adoe to holde. 1637 Kee\ b 
Gods Plea 74 when he doth congee tu the humours of the 
^e, and make low leggs to the mnetes of the times 1660 
Fuller Atixt Coeitempi. 1. xxii, The other came cringing 
and coning. Bfiaa Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xi, I do not like to 
see the Church and Syn^ogue kissing and congecing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Hence Oongeeing vbl. sb. 

s8aa Mabbb tr. Aleman's Gustnan dAlf. It. R59 Apish 
toyes, Rs conging and kissing his hand. 16M Wilkjns Real 
Char. 397 Congeeing, Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
Oongeel, obs. f. Congeal. 
t Gongelable* g. Obs. [a. F. congelahU, or on 
L. type '^congeldbil‘is, f. congeldre : see Congeal 
and -dle.] i-Congealable. 

1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies i. xii. 45 Is it not by nature a 
Fluid congeUble. 1787 Krir in Phil. Trm. LXXVIJ. 
97B A phial, containing some congclablc vitriolic acid. 

Co’llffelate» g. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. L. congeldt'US 
congealed : see -ate 2.] 

A. cuij. Congealed ; crystallized (like ice). 

*574 Newton Health Mag, 35 The Gilthead, called 

aurata . . because it hath in his forehead a ihinge congelate 
whiche in the water shineth like golde. 

B. sb. [see -ate 23.] A cot^ealcd product. 
1678 R. R[ussell] tr. Geber 1. iii. 7 Calcine the Congelate 

. . in Moderate Fire. 

tOo’ngelatep V. Ohs. [f. L. congeldt- ppl. 
stem of congeldre : see -ate 3 3.] « Congeal v. 

S641 French Distill, v. (1651) 135 It will presently be 
congelated into a friable substance. 

Congelation (kpnd^fle'Jan). Also 5-6 oon- 
sell-, 7-8 congeal-, [a. F. congelation 4^^ 
in Littr^), or ad. its orig. L. congeldtidn-em, n. of 
action f. congeldre to Congeal.] 

L The action of congealing or freezing ; the pro- 
cess or state of being conge^ed. 

1338 Bbllbnden Cron, Scot. (xSax) 1. xxviii, The half of 
this loch fresis be naturall congelatioun, as utheris lochis 
dois. 1635 Person Varieties 11. 71 Mora cold is required, 
for the congelation of vapo^ thim of waters. b 086 Goad 
Celesi. BodUe iL xiL 399 The mixture of Salt with the 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. xy33 B. Martin Meig. 
A rts 4 Sc. 111. V. 989 Freezing or Congealation. 1794 S. 
WiLUAMS Vermont 389 When be called for wine in a severe 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation. 
1898 Huxley Pkysiogr. 56 The solid obtained by the con- 
gelation of water is termed ice. 

b. Freezing ; in line, point, none of amgeUUi&n. 
1774 Goldbm. Wof. Hist, (1776) Vlll. 1B7 These reptiles 
continue eating the whole ynkr, except when the cold ap- 
proaches to oongelatiom 1777 Robertson Hist. Amor. 
(1783) II. 309 The line of congelation on Chimborasso, or 
that part of the mountain which is coveredhperpetually with 


fidhperpetually with 

mow' *843 Darwin Vey. Hat. xL B49 This sone mj^- 
petual congelation. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex, Phys. 
Sc. xxvi 99Z In the ethereal regions the tempemtuxe is 90^ 
below the point of congelation. 

o. The freezing of an animal Imy or member, 
so as to make it numb or dead ; hence, * formerly 
applied to the stupor and numimess attendant on 
certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysis ’ (Mayne). 

1377 B. Gooob HoretbaeRs Hntb, (1586) m3 The d ise as e s 


knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation. sSla Syd. See, 
Lex., Congeiettion. .also, the death of any part from oold, 
being the same as Frostbite. Ml&b$ Mas. Lynn Linton 



coircaxiAviva. 

d. Fraua oonditkw; • ptodnet of fawdagi 

^vnrr. a frosen moil. 

iM Goap Cttat Bod, i. II. 4 Hall, .being the cpnidatloii 
AMiapii 7 W/fr Na (48 F XI A hlultUude 
of CengeUwne In lellln of mrioue Colonm stit B, 
O Rbillt {rnr#e4w»0 91 Iboae etupendotu muees of con* 
XelatioQ npe*bftrge]. itM Miae MiTrono ViUtiit Sen v 
(i863> IK Every tree ud branch incrueted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-froet, 

2. gm. Action analogout or compared to freea- 
ing ; converiiion from a fluid to a golid sUte. 

Formerly the name of one of the proceiieee in Alcfaen^. 


Com^. AtcM.. in Atnm. (tosa) 114 

by craft occaMonate, With congelation of the Smite. 163$ 
P. FuTciiaa Pwpie hi, 11. v, A eure foundation Coeapact 
and hard, whose matter (cold and drie) I’o marble turns in 
strongest congelation. t674 Gaaw AnaU PlenU^ Loci. i. 
(s68a> an The nmking of Fat is but the Durable Congeta- 
Oon of (^ 1 ; whichmay be done without frost. 1830 Lybll 
Prime, Cool. 1 . 463 Steam . . given out from the rents of 
lava-currents during congelation. 

b. Cryitallization ; formation of stalactites. 


sgos _ _ _ _ 

liae, as in other cases of congelation, from the sides toward the 
interior. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- Sohm, iv. < 1857) 79 There 
were little poiols at the side of the cave, where we could 
see the work of congelation going on. 

O. coticr. A concretion, crystallisationi petrifac- 
tion. 

s6os Timmr Qttersit. 111. z6x Of the congelations of these 
salts comes goutes. stones, etc. id8a Whelbr youru, 
Grteto ill. a57 It is incrusted above with Congelations, that 
make it a most pretty Grotta 1^ Watson in Pitil, JVofu, 
XLVll. 454 To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 
according to the general opinion, or a petrifaction or con- 
gelation. 1796 Morsb Amer, Geog. If. 370 Salt hanging 
. .in the form of icicles, .the walks are covered with various 
congetsdions of the same kind. 

3. Formation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

iS47 Boordb Brev, Health Ixxix. 33 b, [Cholcr] whytyshe 

... ti 


. i stops 

b. coftcr, A clot, a coagulation. 

XA83 Caxton Gold. Leg, 333/1 He had on his arme a con- 
gellation of blood in manere of a postomiiie. 

4. transf, and fig. 

1584 R; Scot Dnctw. Witcher, iti. vl. 37 Admit that the 
constitution of a divels bodie. .consisietli in Spirituall con- 
selations, asoffierandaire. ai66eHAMMONDd)Vr'm. Iv.Wks. 
IV. 493 That all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours. 1896 E. 
Mcllor Priesth. App. 41 x Ihe mischievous process ot con- 

! (elation.. applied to their fervid. .utterances, turning their 
oving rapture into stern and inflexible propositions. 

t CongelatiTe (kp-nd^ri/itiv), a, Obs, [a F. 
congelaltft 4ve (,i6th c. in Littr^), f. L. congeldl- 
ppl. stern + -IVE.] Having the quality of congeal- 
ing ; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize, or 
to produce calc.ircous deposits, stalactites, etc. 

1594 Pt-AT yewell’ko. 1. 34 This generatiue, and congela- 
tiue water, which I call the ftft element. i6eoVKNNXK Ki4S 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatiue power. 
1684.tr. Bouet's Merc. Commit, xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Corigelative Salts, resumes the former species 
of Quick-silver. 1709 Curios, in Hush 4- Card. 330 Among 
the common Water there is another which I call germina- 
tive, for IMants ; congelalive, for Minerals, 
b. sb. [See quot.N 

x8b3 Crabb Techn. Dict.^ Cougelatives, medicines which 
refrigerate and inspis.sate. 

Gongele, oongellyn, obs. ff. Conobai.. 
Congellaoion, obs. f. Coegblatiom. 
Ponge]llina*tion. rare-^. [a. F. cmgMpa- 
tion, au. L, congemifid/ibU’Cm, from congemittdre, 
{, con~ + gemindre to double.] Doubling. 

s6xi CoTOR., CoHgeminatioH, a congeniination, doubling, 
often repeating ; ( whence) also, as Epioeuxe, 1818 in Toi>o 
[from Cotgr ]. Hence in mod. Dicta, 
tcongenunedp a. Obs, [f. Con- together 4 - 
Gem : cf L. gemmdre to glitter, sparkle.] ? Con- 
densed into gems. 

1393 Nabhb Christ*s T. (1613) 184 The Starres are but the 
congetnmed twinck lings of those his cleare eyes. 
tConge'nder,?^. Obs. rare. rf.C0B- + GEBDBR 
after L. eoftgenerdtr.) trans. To beget together. 
1538 Phabk AEueid vt. R iv. Much things congendrid long 
(L. multa din c<mcreta\. 1766 Grikpiihis Le/t.fie/w. Henry 
4 r Frances 111 . 154 Your Expression, and Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate. 

Congeneoua : see Congbnioub a, Obs, 
Cozener (kp ndgftiM), sh. and a, f As sb. app. 
ad. F. emgSnh-e (16th c, Par^), ad. L. congener 
of the same race or kind, f. eon- together with 4- 
gef ter {genus) kind ; as a^j., perh. directly from L, 
{Cogener is a rare and needless variant )"] 

JL sb, A member of the same kind or class with 
another, or nearly allied to another in character. 
Const of or possessive, 

said of animals and plants whldi are related 
according to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sense * of the same genus '.) 

1730-6 Dailkv (folio), Congeners [L. CoMgvneres\ of th« 
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siai^ydiiow. 
b. feu* of peiaons or things. 

Howitt Bnr, vi. alU. iiB6b) 544 A oongsiwr of 
and ytt of a smikawhat mora civtlisra gva^ is (ha 
bitd-catchar and traiacr. 18M Rooana Agrie, ^ /*riees 1 . 
xvUi. 3^ Lard was also asad, though its lass costly con- 
ganar, buttar, was more ftaqtwntly employed. s888 Brvck 
Amor, Commm, IIL Ixicxi. 08 Tlw American iho^lceqMr . . 
has not the obsaquiouinass of his European congenar. 

B. adj. Of the same kind or nature ; akin. 

tiSy Bushnbli. Mor. Uses Dark Th. 305 We are made 
mmlastingly congener to each other. iNp F. Harrison in 
Fortn, Rep. Jan. 155 That belief, .must further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener to man. 

t Oonge*nBrM7. Obs. rare. [f. CongkRERATB 
a . : see -acy and cf. degemracy^ Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature. 

X664M. More A'.r/l. 7 Churches x, tys Churches., 

ranged neither according to merit nor congeneracy of their 
Conditions. 1681 Glanvill Saddneismus 11, (1736) 374 
'lliere being that congeneracy betwixt . . ’s Story and this, 
they mutually corroborate one another. 

Ciongenarate (k^nd.^e^ner^it), V. rare, [f. ppl. 
stem ot L. congenerdre to beget or produce together, 
f. con- +generdre to Gbnbeate.] 

1. trans. To beget or generate together. 

161 1 CoTOR., Congvnerl. congenerated; begotten or In. 
gendred together, a x688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. 11. iil. 
Se That which did congenerate the colour. 

2. To class or associate ns a congener. 

HuMPHRinrs Brit. Moths II. 47 The insect Is scarcely 
strictly congenerated with the true high-flyers. 

COBgBlierata (kpnd^e n^rA), a. rare. [ad. 
L. congenerdrus, pa. pple. of eongemrdre: see 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

1^7 Tomlinson Rsuoh's Disji. 361 1 ’here are seven sorts 
of Tithymals . .whereunto EmiIb; .Tre congenerate. 1833 
Uailrv Mystic qk Kliuter-flies, all htied, like winged flowers. 
On violets pasturing, their congenerate fixxi 

Oongeneni'tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] 
Production in union ; connation. 

17M Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 94 note, Syngenesia 
signifies congeneratioa, or union of tlie anthers. 

Congeneric (kpnd,:;ftie’rik), a, [f. h, con- to- 
gether Tgener- {gefsus') race, after L. congener and 
generic."] Of the same genus, kind, or race ; allied 
in nature or origin. 

<3x834 Coi.rridgk Lit. Rem. III. 333 The congeneric 

f ucstion of the freedom of the will. 1836 Toiw VycLAnat. 

. 388/x The Stork and congeneric birds. 1833 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksh. ii. 33 Widdale Fell Group. — Less deeply 
divided from its congeneric hills. 18B0 A. K. Wallace hi. 
Life 40a A black parrot con-generic with two species that 
inhabit Madagascar. 

So Oonf ana'rioal a. 1846 in Worcbstrs. 

ConganerOIlB (k^d.:;e*ner3s), a, [f. L. con^ 
gener (sec Cokoeneb) -ous.] 

1. Of the same kind (as niiothcr\ akin in nature 
or character. Const, with, also to (f unto). 

1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iii. xxi. x6s Unto its con- 
servation there is required . . a food congenerous unto the 
principles of its nature. 1671 Grew Anal. PI, 1. i. ft 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous. 1733 
Arbutiinot Axx Air(J.), Apoplexies, and other confrener- 
ous diseases. X853 G. Johnston H/sf, E. ilmf. 1 . 309 
Another historian, of congenerous ta.ste and learning. 1873 
Skars Rerfn, tjr Songs 351 She will demand nothing, .which 
is not congenerou-s with her nature. 1885 R. L. SrEVENsoN 
in Conternf. Rev. Apr. 557 You. find it f>aHS into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another. 

b. Of the same genus or (more loosely) family; 
coiimneric. 

Pennant Root. I. 61 In this place [s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, a congenerous animal. 17^ G. 
White Setbome xxvi. (1789) 73 Fieldfares, which are so 
coninnerous to thrushes and blackbirds. ^ 1831 1 .YELi./’Wwr. 
Genl 11 . Z14 I In] Europe, AsiB| and Africa (ore j .. bees con- 
generous with our common hive-bee ; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
CM II. a8 Analogous structures in congenerous species. 

O. Of i^eopleR : Allied in race or origin. 

1790 Pennant Loud, (¥813' 3 Willing to receive any in- 
structions offered by a congenerous people. 1807 G. 
CiiALMKRS Catedonia 1 . in. x. 458 He comectured, that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, must have been congenerous 
people. 1814 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 44 The Carians 
were accounted congenerous with the Mysu 
t2. Homogeneous. Obs. rare^^, 

1683 Samson Doron Med. 11. 393 United in one similar, or 
simple and oongeneroos substance or body. 
t8. Cognate in character ; congenial. Ohs. 

1677 Howe Whs. 1734 11 531 God doth . .so far excite and 
actuate those Powers, as that they are apt and habile for 
any cmigenerous action to which they have a natural Desig- 
nation. 1689 J. Kevnolos Death's Vis. v, That Shou'd.. 
move Tow'ros thTlnconfin’d, Congenerous Realms above. 
4. Innate, congenital, rare^'. 

18x3 W. Tavixir in Monthly Roth LXXII. 435 She ought 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Christian religion, as muive or congenerous tastes 
of the modern European. 
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of the 8ame nature, affinity of iatmei kmb^- 

tayy K- HALLYiiriUr Moth* Bom 84, 

aigumea^ wKm foroe aad stieiigai imst |ya ill aeii; 
merouwass and sultablenast wnh tba aa m at n ldaa*a and 
IntcriptSons of truth upon our souk ^ ^ . 

ObiiffBiilil (kAd^fnilll), k fmod* f. L. em* 
together tgmiusx aeeGmm.OliiritNi. 

Cl F. eop^iai: prob. a mod.U sos^gwMis pre- 
ceded both.] 

1* Of peraona aad their attiibntait Partakihg o( 
the fame geniiif, diapoaiitiQii, or temperament! 
kindred, sympathetic. Const wilfi (sometimcl da). 

c i6a§ Wotton(J.)« A kind of congenial aompoBUie, at urn 
may term it, to the likeness of our late loveielgii and’ 
master. 1647 Birkenhead On PtetekoPs Wks,, FletclierVi 
keen tiebble, and deep Bemuroont’s bai^ Two, ftiU, cao- 

f enial souls. 1700 Drvobn Fables Pref . (Globe) S 03 * 1 ftwiHl 
had a soul congenial to his [Chaucer's). ETeBflkiaWEbL 
yohnsom an. 1753 His religious and political notions (were] 
so congenial wiui those in which Xiuigton had been edut 
cated. 1797 Godwin Em^uirer 1. xv. 137 With a soul oomi 
genial to the noblest, hm ITlaRABLi Chsss, /, 111 . vi.^ 
This great Painter [ Uubentlj found . . in Charles . . a congmiu 
spuiu 1867 Prkrm AN Norm. Couq, (1876) 1 . vl 456 A prince 
whose tastes were in many rospecu congenial with his own* 
b. of things. 

xfipa . Drvdkn Ess, on Satfrw You look with pleastite 
on those things which are somewhat congenial, im of a 
remote kindr^ to your own conceptions, ty^ Wabtoe 
Hist. Eng, Poetry xxl 111 . 39 Poetry and music are con-' 
genial. 1803 DTsrabli Cur, Lit, 1x859) H* 399 The con- 
genial histones of literature and of art are accompanied by 
the same periodical revc^utions. 

2. Suited or agreeable to one's temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const, to. 

xTJp C01.D8M. Des. Vill. 354 To me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. xySx Gibbon Dect. St F. xlvH. II. 764 The 
cuntrovenues of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding. 1833 Thirlwai l OreMt J. viii. 334 The sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit 01 Spartan 
warfare. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 339 The ctm^nial 
task of following up his rival Syphax. 

b. Suited to the nature of anything. 

[17XS Shaete-sb. Charnc, HI. 403 Nothing b .. so 
natural, so con-genial to the liberal Alts, as that reigning 
Liberty and blip Spirit of a People.] 1738 Med, Ess. f 
Observ, led. 3) lY. 397 These I'hings. .relaxltnr the Solids' 
by their kindly Heat (which some, fond of Words, would 
call congenial). 18x3 Gent, Mag, LXXXllL 11. When 
transplanted to the classic and congenial soil of Italy. 18130 
Lvbll Prine. Geol, (1875) III. in. xxxv. aSo The foM most 
con^nial to this species, .is abundantly distributed. 

1 9. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature ; innate, natural, Ck>KOBMiTAL. Obs. 

1664 H. PowKR Exp. Philos, m. if 8 The Magnetical 
Effluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
proceed ab extrinseco. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ri. i. | 17 
Those more natural and congenial (Ideas) which it (the 
Soul] had in itnelf, imderived from the body, avftt Krm 
Hymns Ex*ang. Poet. Wks. 1731 I. xos Bless’d are all they, 
wiio . . purge tliemselves from their congenial stain, iwg 
PoTi' Cnimrg. Whs, 1 1 . 309 l*he congenial hernia. — • Irks , , 
(1783) II. 33 To distinguish the common rupture from tho' 
congenial in infants. 

t D, Connected with one’a birth, natal, ‘ native 
1697 Drvdkn Virgil, Life ( 178K) I 65 Virgil suppos'd Souls 
to ascend again to their propw and congeneal Stars. Ibid, 
Georg, iv. 33a I'hey mount the Sky, And to their own con- 

f enial Plants fly. x774GoLoaM. Nat, Hist. (i776< 111 . 313 > 
n animals, the climate may be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nature, 

1 4. Of the same kind or genus ; congenerous. 

1669 W. SmrsoN Hydrol, Chym. 87 These Diseaees being 
congenial in their causes, are the same in their Cures. 1731 
Harris Hermes (x8ai) X73 In natural species, which are con- 
genial and ofkin. 1780 — PhiloL /ey. (1 84 1 ) 40 All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and. .founded upon the same 
principleiL j- ■** - 
The Hebrew 
and Arabia. 


principleiL 1804 W. Mitpord Est. Harmony Lang, 337 
The Hebrew, .and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, hyria. 


Congmialitj (k^dg/niiwllfti). [f. prec. 'f 
-ITY. T^f. L, gcnidiitds jovial ily, festivity.] The 
quality of being congenial ; affinity of genius or 
disposition ; agreeablenesB to one’s nature or 
tastes. 

1600 WoTTON in Reti^. Wotton. (1673) 399 The pride that 
1 take in a certain Congeniality (an I may term it) with yoiur 
Lordships studies. 1634 — A rchit. <T.). Painters and poets 
have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 1791 Boswkli, 
yohnson b 6 Mar. an. 1776, 1 could not perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of John- 
son. i8a6 Disraem Viv. Grey vi. lii. There is xm con-, 
geniality in our tantes or in our tempers. x88o L. Stephen 
Pope viii. 185 l*heire is so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. 

V. rare, [f. as prec. 4- -izx.] 
In nonce-uses : A. trans. To make congeniaL b. 
intr. To be or become congenial with ; also Jig. 

1814 Bp. Jebb Core. w.A. A>n»Aru834)Il. 191$ One can feel 
infinitely more disposed to oongeoialire with an honest, 
orthodox, pious dissenter, than, etc. 1817 — Life k Lett, 
Ixii. 575 Inward religion .. conffenialixes and cordialiscs. 
human life. 1863 Dnllin Ifnip, Mssg, Oct. 440 The sunset, 
whose light congenializcd with a omail jewel on her brew. 

OongBUiidlyf ach. [f. as prec. k -lt ^.] In 
a congenial manner. 

1749 Borlace in Phil. Traste, XLVI. S73 The true Dk- 
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mond Memt to have more lapideout Juice {nchidedi and 
more intimately and congenially united under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World. iM^ Manck, 
Exam, 1^ July e/? A few very dirtjy boy» congenially 
alloyed in vilifying and inmilting their bettera. 

Oonn*2iialiieM. [f. lu prtc. + 

-24BSH T « CONGBNIALITT. 

1731 Baii.fy III Canjtmialneu^ the lilcenean of one kind to 
or with another, lyss In Johnoon ; also in mod. Dicta, 
t CoaffO'iiiolUlv 0. Obs, AIno 7 -geneoug. [f. 
L. con- together + gefiUus -h -ous (cf. Congenial). 
The spelling in -eous was prob. suggested by 
homogeneous f etc. Cf. It. congmeo *0? the same 


kind (Florio).] « Conoeneboub; homogeneous. 

1630 Hales Gold, Rtm. (z688i 364 In the blood thus 
drop'd there remains a spirit of life congeniua to that in the 
body. J. Kosinson JSten* te Attar 87 Congeneous 

unto the former, is this mistake. 1677 Hals CanUmpL 11. 

This Retribution, as it is moat admirably Coo’senious 
and Con-natural to the right constitution of the Humane 
Nature. 1684 tr. /ttmsfs Merc. Campii, xvtii. 644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, than a congeneous 
substance. 

Confpenital (k^dge-nitiU), a, [mod. f. J.. 
r0N,grffi/ i/r(seeCoNaENiTE) <¥ -al. So Y ,€ongMtal^ 
admitted into the 6th ed. of the Academy's Die* 
tionary in 1 835. The sense was formerly expressed 
by congenial^ Fr. conghtial^ 

Kxisting or dating from one's birth, belonging to 
one from birth, born with one. a. techu, in Pathol, 
(as a (on^ital disease or defects 
1796 A. Duncan Annals Msd, 1 . ao Bronchocele. .is not 
often congenital. 1807 S. Coopks First Lines Surg. 387 
Congenital hernia. Sis B. BaoDiE Psychol, Inq, 

1 . V. 181 The mind of an individual who labours under con- 

S enital blindness . . cannot fail to be imperfect. 1878 T. 
Irvant Pract, Surg, I. 365 Ordinary congenital cataract, 
b. in Pol, 

186a Darwin Fertil. Orchids vii. 3151'he so-called con- 
genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles. 

O. in general use. Const, with, 

1848 Kingsley Saints Trag. iv. i. The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital with every kind And character 
of man. H. Rogers Ess, I. vii. 474 Notions, coeval 

with the mind in date, congenital with its very faculties. 
sSjA Biackie Lanfi, a 'J'he living proce'^s of nature 
a< ting by congenital, divinely-implantetl instinct. s866 
Kincklev Ee.i, '1878) 11 . 242 The congenital differences of 
character in individuals. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess, 
The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 
of social intercourse and manners. 

Congenitally (k^d3«’nitii]i\ adv, ff. prec. 

4* -LY ‘<^.J In a congenital way ; from birtti. 

188a Darwin Fertil, Orchids i. 9 Pollinia furnished . .with 


188a Darwin Fertil, Orchids I. 9 Pollinia furnished . .with 
a caudicle, congenitally attached to a viscid disc. Z884 A. 

J. Ellis in Athensfum ta Jan. 55^9 If. .the parents are not 
con^nitally deaf the offspring is in no danger. 

t CongO'nitOf 8f- Obs, Also 7 8 -it. [ad. L. 
eongenit-us born together with, connate, coeval, f. 
eon- together -I- bom, produced.] 

Born or produced along with, connate, congenitiil ; 
belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, etc. ; Innate. Const, to^ with, 

1810 Donne Psendo^Martyr xii. 173 This.. is our first, 
origitiary, naturall, and congenite obedience, to obey the 
Prince. i6at Huhton Anat, Mel, 1. ii. 1. v, ICauses] con- 
genit or born with us, are cither natural, as old age. or 
frmttr naturam, S667 Boyle Orig. Formes d* Qual. 3 The 
antient Corpusculariaii Philosophers . . were . . reduced to 
m.'ike Motion congenite to Matter. lyia BLACKMORBCrea- 
iion Pref. (1786) a I’hcse original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are . . congenite and co-existent with it. a 17x6 South 
Serm, VIIl. xiii. 1R.7, Sinful habits .. congenit with our 
natures. 

t Oongenited, ///. d. Obs, [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
Born or produced together, united in birth or origin. 

1630 T. Westcutk Des^on. (18451 95 They [Exe and Doric] 
were at their first springs congcnniicd, being sprung not 500 
paces distant one from the other. 

t Congfaniturdt Obs, [f. L. type *cengenitura, 
f, ppl. stem congenit- (see Congenitk) : see -UttK.] 

1730-6 B ailey (folio), Congenituret the Birth of Things at 
the same Time. 

tOo'ngeon, OOT\|on. Ohs, Forms: 3 ?oan- 
gun, 4 Eongon, oonjoun, -loun, -gioun, 5 
oonion(e, ooonyone, oounjon, oongyn, 5- oon- 
geon. [The phonology and linal stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cangun in the earliest quot. is the Fame 
word, and stands for cangiun or canjun {g for j 
being not infrequent in ME., cf. the form kongon\ 
repr. an OKF. ^cangiun^ cangeom-AnXt L. eambio^ 
cambionem (cited in Grimm Deut, Mythol,^ tr. 
Stallybrass 1888, vol. IV, 1754, and thence in 
Henscheirs Du Cange), a Chanoklino (Ger. 
wechselbaig a child of an incubus, demon, or 
hag, substituted for a human child) f, easnbtre to 
change. 

The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, who have turned cmjom into eoujon^ eonieuHi^ 
cosffoun) into coinoun^ with other blunder^ spellings. A 
derivation from cambio fits tbe sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in b^y icf. 
sense il, and deficient in intellect •tense sk and to be called 
one was a grievous insult (senses 3, 4). The difficulties are 
ti) the apparent rarity or the word in Fr., where the only ^ 


instance yet died b one of 14*7 In Du Cange, repeated 
by Godefniy, under the form eksmgem * tenne injuneux \ 
wtiicb M app. the central F. form, standing for ekemgeout 
chtmjoH : (•) tbe AFr* or early ME. change of eeas- to ews- ; 
thb took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may have been owing to asioriatkm with 
the prefix cm-.) 

L A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 
e lago HuH Meid, 33 Beo he cangun o8er cnyiel . . |ni 
moet to him halden. a 1400 Sat, Blacksmiths in Ret, Ant. 
1 . 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col I col I e 1440 
Promp, Parv, 90 Coonyone {v,r. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwc, Pynson 1499 congeon or dwerfe], ssstUlus, etaja 
Pkt. Voc, in Wr.^ilcker 806/6 Hu iassteUus, a congyn. 
[i8iy Minsiieu Duet&rt *'Csngsont An old English word 
signifying the same that Dwarfe in our common speech. 

PHiLLirs (ed. Kersey)^ tCoM/vee, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature (obs.). Hence in Kersey, Bailey, etc., and STfig 
Chattbrton Passing 0/ old Bridge Wks. IL eSo A Congeon 
Squier bare in his Hande his Helmet.] 

38. A half-wit : an imbecile; -Chanoeltno 4 , 
cxaQg .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 4x9 321 *Ix>ke* he seide 'this olde 
conjotin (.St. John], in his olde Hue, hou he plei^ez with |>is 
tongue brid t * c 1330 A rth. fjf Mert. eo6 Sir, our king b Imt 
a conjoun : Tho he seighe swerdes drawe To fie sone he 
was wel fa we. 1340 Ayenb. 76 Pet byc|> be small stones of 
gles ssyny nde, and pe conioun ( F. 9nusard\ his bay)? [ = bu3F8 
tnem] nor rubys. uor safyrs, oker uor emeroydes. ket byeh 
as iueles to chilaeren. 

d. A derisive or contemptuous term applied to a 
child. 

(Cf. Ger. ‘wechselbaig J Sc. croot, entity a puny, pigmy, de- 
crepit child, applied 111 contempt or anger to any little 
child.) 

c 1330 A rth. 4 hferl, 1071 That child was hot of yeres two 
. .The lustice seyd, l'hougabbei»t, conioun. ^axgsoChester 
PI. X. Slaughter cf Innoc, (1841) 1 . 177 Hercd, That vile 
counjon [the babe Christ], that thus would reave me of my 
crowne. Ibid, 1 . 176 Soldier, But for to kill such a congeon 
Me shames sore by Mahounde. Jbid. 1 . 179 With this i^are 
1 thinke to assaie To ktlle manye a ainalle congion : These 
congeones in the cloutes 1 will kill. 

4 . An offensive term of abuse or dislike. 

c X300 K, Alts, 1718 Darie,the kyngofalle kynges. .Sente 

S rctyng, withouten honour To the yonge robbour Alisaun- 
re I thou conioun [printed coinoun] wode. 136a Langl. P. 
PL A. XL 86 And nou cometh a conioun and woTde cacchen of 
my wittes. xm — Rich. Redeles iii. 46 Thanne cometh then 
a congioun with a grey cote, as not of his nolle as he the nest 
made. ?AX4eo Chester PI. ii. Death of Abel (1843) I. 40 
Saye, thou caiiliffe, thou congeon, Weneste thou to passe 
one of renowne T 

Conger^ (kf^'^gu). Forms: 4 kunger, 5-7 
ounger, oongre, (5 oungur, -gyre, -gger, 00a- 
gur(e, *ggyre, 6 oongar, ooonger), 6~ oonger. 
[a. (JF. congre L. congr-um (conger), ad. Gr. 
yoYYPos, all in same sense ] 

1 . A large species of tel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet ; it is 
caught for food, being common on the coasts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantic ; the 
sea-eel. 

(18x3 Rot. Chari. (Rolls) 194 Habeant totam emptionem 
niulvdlonun et congruorum per totam Corn(ubiam c 1300 
Sat. People Kildare ii. in E. E, P, (1862) 153 Mam grete 
kunger swimmeb ahute H fete, c xjy% Coer He L. 35x5 
Fysch, flesch, snJmoiin and cungyrOffus non schal dye for 
hungyr. 1398 Trevisa Bar'h. dr P. R. xiii. xxvi. (1495) 469 
I'he Con;;re hath many wyles and is wytte and wyly of 
getynge of meete. ^1485 Eng. Voc, in Wr.-Wdicker 641/38 
llic congruus^ a conggyre. 14. . Black Bk. cf Admiralty 
II. xoi Also of purpais, aamoun, cungger, and'turbut. zxxfi 
in Lodge Illuit. Brit. Hist. 117911 1 . 13. 1 have sent by this 
berer. .x pasties of congars. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. /F, 11. iv. 
266 Bates Conger and Fennell. i8oa*MARSTON Antonie’s 
Rev, II. i. If . . a mermaid be half a fish and halfe cunger. 
1678 Walton Angler 1. xiii. 185 I'be mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about Gloucevter. X79X Wolcott 
(P. Pindart Rights cf Kings Wks. x8xa II. oaf) And snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood. 1881 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. ll. 951 The conger is very sensible lo atmospheric 
changes. 

2 . A()plied in abuse to a man. 

15M Shaks, 9 Hen. /F, 11. iv. 38 Hang yourself, you 
muddy conger, hang yourself I 

3 . Comb. Oonger-doust, -douoe, dial, [doust 
dust, powder], conger dried and powdered for 
making fish soup ; oonger-head, a term of abuse. 

1830 Dfkker and Ft, Honest IFA. WIcs. 1873 II. 140 She 
nibbled but wtid not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger- 
head her hu>>band was by. x8o8 Polwhele Cornish Voc.^ 
Conger-dcHsts, 1865 Couch Brit, Fishes IV. 245. s88o 
E. Ccrmvall Gloss. %.\.^CoHgcr-dcMst^ Up to the beginning 
of the present century, a large trade existed between Corn- 
wall and C.'itholic countries in Congcr.douce. 

t Oonger ^ (ky^Kdi)- Obs, [Of doubtful origin 
and form ] See quots. 

To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that the 
word was originally congress or F. congriSf subsequently 
treated as a plural, with singular conger. But it^ is to 
be noted^ that in most of the quots. conger is applied to 
the association, not to a member of it. Baijey refers it 
tentatively to conger the fish, which may indicate a con- 
temporary joke. 

41700 B.K. Diet. Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of 
Topping Book -sellers of London, who agree, .that whoever 
of them Buys a good Copy, the rest are to take off such a 
particular number. . in Quires, on easy Terms, 1706 Phil- 
lips <ed Kersey*, Congress or Congers, a particular Society 


of Booksellers, who put in Joynt Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trailing for their common Advan- 
tage. irai Bailey, Congre. a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a Joint Stock in Trade, or agree to Print Books in 


Co-partnemliSp. — (1731) voL II. CWuvr. Congre, a society 
of boffitseliers. .of 10 or more. .10 callM, because m a Uurge 


is best, which sells most. Jbid, , We must not however think 
the members of tbe Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
literatnre. 1888 F. H. Rivington in Atkensmm 9jesu 67 
If the statement, .were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would 
be a copy of the usual statement sent to each shareholder 
by the managing partner. 

Conger ^7 ounger fkN*^^). A dialectal name 
of thecucumber in tneMidland counties ofEngland. 

s8m Miss Bakbs Korthamptons/L Gloss. 1 . 140 So general 
is this word that an eminent seedsman informs me that 
cottagers and market gardeners . . usually ask for conger 
seed, [tapx It is now less common, though still in uae from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire.] 

Conger-oel (kp’Qgarif ]). [C Congee \ 4 Eel.] 

1 . » Congee \ 

idea Caekw Cornwall (f8ix]^7 Called a conger-eel. 
i6ao Vennee FiVi Recta iv. 76 The Conger is a long round 
fish, in shape like vntnn great Edet^iwiris therefore called 
the Conger-Rele. 1813 Bincley Amim, Biog, (ed. 4) 111 . 5 
When al its Ihll sue the Conger Esk has sometimes been 
known to measure more than ten feet xn length. 1B43 Penny 
CycL XXV. 490/a The con«r-«et..is readily distinguished 
. . by the upper Jaw being the longesi; 

2 . Id U.S. Applied to other species of eel, esp, on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarces anguillaH^ of tbe 
family Lycodidae : see also Laxi*ek-££L. 

tOongaTiatdpV. Obs.rare-^, [L L,. eongeria 
or coitgeries (see next) + -ATE 3 .] trans. To pile up, 
heap together. 

i6a7 47 Feltham Resolves 1. xliv. 139 How ayery must 
they [fancies] nccd.s be, that are congeriated wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. 

Congeries (kdnd^Ie'riiiz). [a. L. congeries 
heap, pile, collected mass, 1. congerjre to carry to- 
gether: see Congest.] A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together ; a ma«s, heap. 

a xfiip Yo‘VHMLe\ Atheom. 11. x. f 3 (1693) 303 Yet is hee a 
congeries.. a masse of many vnlike and repugnant affec- 
tions. X678CUDWORTM IntelLSyst. 1. iv. 493 A meer Heap 
and Congeries of Dead and Stupid Matter, lyas Bradley 
Fam, JHct., Clouds, a Congaies chiefly of watry Par- 
ticles. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 8 11 'i'he congeries of 
rocks called the Edystone. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Con- 
nect. Phys, Sc. xxxvii. 414 It [the Milky Way] is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars. 1675 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 38 x A curious congeries of 
towers, halls, churches, and chamhers. 

OongerminatOp V. rare-K [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congermiftdre to ^oot forth at the same time : 
see Con- and Germinate.] intr. To germinate 
or develop togetber. 

i8ss T. Taylor Apuleius 99 Now she, congerminating 
[congerminascenti] with me into an equality of love. 
Congeroidp bad form of Cunoroid. 
tCongeMtp<rA Obs. rare. [ad. L. congest-us 
accumulation, heap, f. ppl. stem of conger Jre : see 
next.] A collected mass, a collection ; a concretion. 

c x630 Jackson Creed v. xv. Wks. IV. 106 Senie is of con- 
cretes or congests, not of ab8tract.s or <essenceH. Jbid. xi. v. 
Wks. X. 99 Any heap or congest may become greater bv 
addition of matter. 1657 G. Starkey HelmonCs Pind, 30, 
1 wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments. 

Congest (k^Indjc'st), V, [f. L. congest-, ppl. 
stem of conger- Jre to carry together, collect, heap 
up, etc. (whence also the freq. congestdre)l\ 
f 1 . trans. To bring 01 gather together, tu collect; 
to heap up, to mast. Obs, 

Leland Itin. 1 . p. xxi, The Writers, whose Lyves 
I nave congestid ynto foure Bokes. a 1619 Fothkrby 
Atkeom. 11. li. | s (x699t 905 He had congested and amassed 
together such infinite monies. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 98 
The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserves 
it. 1687 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxii. (17x3) 382 It all were 
congested together out of History touching that Church. 
1758 R. Brookes Pract Physic all. 970 These diseases 
generally arise from a viscid Serum or Chyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2 . reji. aaid intr. To gather together ; to accumu- 
late to excesa, to become congested. 

1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 947 I'he secularism of the 
present time . . congests itself . . into a proposal of this sort. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 9^1 If capital is frijg;htened away 
from Parisian house speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else. 

8. trans. To affect with congestion; to produce 
congestion in. Chiefly in passive : see next s. 
Congested ^k^Und^e-sted),///. a. [f. prec] 
tl> Fieaped together ; accumulated. 

*378 Banister Htsi. Man Ep. Ded. i I'o K'e waste, and 
voyUe, as a rude con((ested neape. sfigt Ooilby Aisop 
(XM5) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Floods. 

2 . Med. Overcharged with an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion. 

Cf. quot. 1738 in Congest v. z. 

xB§6 Kane Arvt, Expl, 1 . xx. 960 Their eyes being so 
congested by the glare of the sun that th^ are nearly 
blind. 1885 R. Hi nter in Mom, Star 93 Feb., We phy- 
sicians say, the lung is congested: by which we mean that the 
vessels are full almost to bursting. 1877 Roberts Hamdbk, 
Med. I, 96 The functions of a congested organ are often 
mateiiany and seriously interfered with. 

b. trans/. Killed up by an obstructive accumu- 
lation; overcrowded. 



ooironviBZJi. 


ftte B. TAVLpft Hvm ^ ASr* 9 «r. ti, v. 147 While the 
k MiVi ipoftmitoue. mmited {to bonrow e 
mediad whleheiqpriMM the Mixif hitter then «o] 


medicel wera, wltieheiinristM the fMef better then eojr 
other, ,1891 A^wMmr, The ctfeeto oT the oongeeled 
•tele of the goode treiBe ere now beU^ Mt in ehnOM eveiy 
industry.— A scheme for relieving the oongested districts in 
Xrelsnd by neens of eaigretioiw 
8. Sot, ‘Crdwded very closely’ (That, Sot, 
1866). 

Oong6*0tiblef a, [f. L. ppl. stem + 

•blr] 

1790-8 Bailsv (foliob CMgnii^Ut that may be heaped 
g> w gotten together. Hence In Jonmsom, and other 

CongBStlOli (k^dge*styaii). [a. F. caagutim 
([16th c. in Pard), ad. U co^gestidH’^m, a. of action 
from eongtrSr : see Covobbt v.} 

1 1 . The action of gatherinj; or heaping together 
in a mass ; a crowding together; accumulation. 

isn Nashb Ckrfsfs T. (16x3) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or hMping up of grotse matter together. 1^ T. Adams 
£xO. o Pat0r ii. e The attraction or congestion of this tu- 
mult. 1671 Evelyn Diaty 17 Oct., Most of the church- 
yards, .were filled up with, .the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. 

t b. cmcr. A heap, pile. OAs. 
iSi^ Evblyn tr. Frtori*»Archii, xeo Those irregular con- 
gestions, rude and brutish inventions* iSjs Sir H. Tavlom 
Aritvtidt II. V. iii, A hSge congestion <» unmethodised 
matter. 

1 2 . Med, TheauoovBnilatIco oT blood or mmhid 
matter in any .part of the body; * a collection of 
matter, as in abscesses and tumours * Q.). Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Parers Chimrg. aso There are two 
general causes of In^stumes, fluxion, and Congestion. 
sSoa Med, Jrttl. VI II. 91 x Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of blood in the head began to show themselves. 
s8ix Hoopks Mtd. Diet, 799 a Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. 

Hence b. Congestion of an organ : an abnormal 
accumulation of blood in its vessels, by which its 
functions are disordered. 

1803 Med, Jml, IX. 393 The second or local Sthenic 
Conieeation is. .one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
*•44 G- Day tr. Si$nan's Anim, Chem, 1 . 26$ Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion. 1873 B. Kicharoson Die. Mod. Lift 65 The 
diseases included under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumoiita. 

8. transf, and Jig, A crowding together or ac- 
cumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 
activity: congested or overcrowded condition, as of 
population, ti afhe, etc. 

1868 Bright 5 /. iret. x Apr., The whole system (of Par- 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of congestion 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 1883 P. S. Kobin- 
SON Saints 4* Sinners la Congestion of traffic. 1887 Times 
(Wkly. cd.) as Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population. 

€k>ng6BtiparotiB, a, Med, [f. L. congest-us 
Congest sb. + jams producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies which prepuce congestion or the difTc-r- 
ent forms of Contrnfluxion.* i88x in Sj'd, Soc. tex. 
Oongaitive (k^fadge’stiv), a. [f. L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see Conobbt v.) + -iVE.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or produced by, congestion. 

1846 Worcrster cites Morr. 1864 Daily Tel, 6 Se|)t., 
The immediate cause of deceased's death was congestive 
apoplexy. 1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 335 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Oonffetto, -ing, var. of Conjeot, -ino. Obs, 
Congey, -eye, obs. f. Congee. 

Congiuy vkp-nd^iiiri). Rom, Antiq. [ad. L. 
congidri-um lit. a vessel that holds a congius, f. 
congius : see below and -art.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, such as com or wine. 

(Some dictionaries give eongiary also as a coin : this is an 
error founded on quoLs. 1697, yv?') 

180X Holland Pliny II. 417 It is said that Ancus Martius 
..gaue vnto the people a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modi] of Evrlyn Disc, Medals 187 The Gift of 

Largesses and Coogiariei in Provisions of Corn, &c., ap> 
pearing in the Reverses. 1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome vi. 
85 Marcus gave a Cungiary to the People. 1717 -gs Cham- 
brrs Cycl , Congiarium, conclnty, among medalists, a gift, 
or donative, represented on a medal ..nero. whose a^n- 
giaries are the first that we find representea on med.'ils 
gave four hundred sesterces. 183s Hlackw, May. XXXI 1 . 
607 To the citizens of Rome, .he presented, in one congiary, 
about two guineas and a half a-head. 

Congie, obs. f. Congee. 

Conging: aee Congee v, 

CongiouB, var. of Conqeon. Obs. 

11 CongitlB (kp’nd^xifi). PI. .it [L.] 1 . Rom. 
Antiq, A measure for liquids, containing the eighth 


30 » 

on 


part of a Roman amphora, or about 7 pints. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P, P, xtx. cxxviit. (i^S^ 
Congius conteyneth sixe Sextarius. ^1490 Palfad. 
Huso. IV. X08 Ffor greatest treen . . vi Conjreus or iv of it 
ymmote. tfloo Holland Livy xxv. ii. 546 For every street 
throughout the citte. was allowed a Congius of <wle. sBai 
J. Q. Adams in Davies Metr, Syst, 111. (1871) 89 There is a 
standard congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 


2 . Pharm, The pharmaceutical name for a gallon, 
represented in prescriptions by the letter C. 


8S1 

B. CAi, It ppl flem at L. 

tmgtadM to 

to make or turn to Ice^ 1* ice.] 

1 . tram. To convert into ioe, to fteW 
^tmOonnCeM.JMite It, Our Oollidge Ala.. 

* Thaw nmmr rrtufened to its 
Mlf, ihtd, a, xiL jae Tne Salt invhKorating the Cold of the 
W^, Md BO conglaoiadng tha aapw. 

b. To make solid like ioe ^by other Eoeant than 
cold) ; to congeal, petrify. 

tfldo H. Mosb Myet, GodL vl lx* 134 Thunder* -congladl- 
ates or makea ri^, fluid or soft bodt^ 

o. To make smooth like ioe or glass, to polish. 
H. hloma Antid, Aik, 111. xvi <17x0) 140 To con- 
glaciatB and poliah tha rarfacea of tha clouda to auch an ex- 
tr^rdinary accuracy of figure. 

2 . intr. To become ice, to fteese, conpeal. 

1848 Sia T. BaowNK Pseud, Ep, il i. 50 Neither doth .. 
My thing properly conglaciate but water. 1870 PhiL 
Tram, y, 0093 The Water, .did by the operation « the in- 
troduced cold . . totally conglaciate. 1808 jT Bailow Coimnk 
llaciate * 


VI. 169 The wavea coogL 

Hence Oongla^oiated, Oongla*oiatlng ppi, adjs. 


i6g8 H. Moat Bnikus. Tri, 43 The Moon la of a con- 
glaciated aubstance. i860 — Myst, Godl, vi. viU. taj Of 
'I'hunders, and the transmutation of Lot's 


wife into a pillar of Salt. 1790 G. Hughes Marbmdoes 56, 
I went down into several of these Caves, .[to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated substances. 

t Oonglaoia-tion. Obs, of action f. as 
ptec. : see -ation. So in mod.F.] 

L The action or process of turning into, or be- 
coming, ice ; freezing, congelation. 

1840 G Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 153 Predictbna 
may be made of . . Deluges, Draughts, Heaies, Conglacia- 
tiona 1851 Biggs Hew Disk, ti 8 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. 1699 Phil. Tram, XXl. 341 As to their Rarifacuon 
and Conglaciation. 

2 . concr. Any frozen or crystallized formation. 

iMO G. Huciirs Barhadoes 11. 55 [The ca\es'] petrified 
Icicles (if I may so call them and other Conglaciations. 

Conglobate (kp-ngbbd’t), v, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conglobd-re to gather into a globe or ball : see 
next.] To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded compact mass. Also Jg. 

1 . trans. » Co.nglobe a. Chiefly in fa. fple. 

1635 Swan Spec. M.s. % 2 (1643) 193 Not conglobated into 
one Dodie as the stars are. 1671 Willoughby in Phil, 
Trans. VI. 9979 The similitude of those Theca's, conglo- 
bated together, to the Eags of Spiders, 1775 Johnson 
tVestem Jsl, Wks. x. 500 Many particular features and dis- 
crimiimtioiis will 1 m compressed and conglobated into one 

g ross and general idea. X857 Bbrkxlbv Cryptog . Bot. 176 
pores conglobated without any definite order. 

2 . fWr. (for refl.) » CONQLOBK b. 

1848 Sir 'T, Browns Pseud. Ep. iii. vii. lao Some semi- 
nail matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
an egge. s6ao Bulwkr Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., To sum- 
mon Uemocritical Atoines to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 490 To 
suppose, that out of a chaotic mass, .such mute balls should 
have conglobated, by a gravitation inlierent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kp’ng]ob^t),a. [tid.h,conglobdt-us, 
pa. pple. of conglobd-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. con- together ^globdre to make into a ball, 
f. glob‘Us ball, Globe.] 

1 . Formed or gathered into a ball, rounded, 
globular. 

1649 Dryden Death Ld. Hastings 35 All. as in their 
sphere, Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul. 1801 Home in 
Phil, Trans, XCIl. 77 The kidnies are conglobate. x8^ 
G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem, 1 . X93 Arterial blood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con- 
globate masses. 1868 Trsas. Bot. 390 Conglobate, collected 
into a ball, as the florets of Echinops. 

2 . Phys, Applied distinctively to glands of 
simple structure, esp, those of the lymphatics ; op- 
posed to Conglomerate, q.v. 

1665 6 Phil, Tram. I. 177 Congl 

diistinguuhed to thoste that bear the name of Conglomerate 
idvir " 


1665 6 Phil, Tram. I. 177 Conglobate Glandule, .contra- 
‘ , bear r‘ . . 

'*5 * 

be a particular subtile liquor^ separated into thejconglobate 
clanauU ' 


Glanduls 1874 Ibid, IX. 115 He asserts the Lympha to 


alanduls from the Serum of the blood. 1784 Gout. Mag. 
Li V. 11. 6 oq Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands* are situated, xkjf Todd Cycl. Anat, 

I . 93/9 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
imporunt part of the absorbent system. 1878 Quain 

II. 191 Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands. 

Hence Oo’&gloliataly adv., in a lounded iorm or 

manner. 

1730-8 in Bailey (folio). Hence in T. and mod. Diets. 

Conglobated (k^ ngliiUr’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
vb. -H -EU,] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

s888 Howe Blees, Righteous Wks. (1834 aia/x An impure 
moss of conglobated darkness. 1784 1 'wamlby Dairying 
147 The congloliated, or round Lraf. 1814 Wordsw. Ex^ 
cursion iii. q8x Conglobated bubbles undissolved. 
tb. Pnys. « Conglobate a. a. Obs. 

1678 Phil. Tram. XI. 77a The Lymphaticks . . he will 
have to arise from conglolmted glandules. 18.. Grew 
(J.), The testicle, . .is one large conglobated gland. 

Conglobfttion (k^gl^b^l*J9n^. [ad. L. eon- 
ghbdtton-em, n. of action from conglobdre to Con- 
globate. Also in mod.F.} 

1 . The action of gathering or forming into a 
gloiie or rounded mass. Also fig. 

1604 T. Wright Passiom v. 1 4- >70 If hee hath committed 
various offences, the Conglobation and annumeration of 
them . . cannot but stirre vp . * the auditors to abhorre him. 


i88f OLaimu 4’dMf4h9^^ 4|t Aitotaf Wan . . voUod 
lotottmlm of a CUMbtlM ^ 

tMisioiL by this ooMbbatifla. lili SiaM CaM/fa 8 TA. 
Mod, Phgoko m Aa rotaaoiy wtodiy (af Iba ylanata]. .at 
tha nomaat of tM dataduasat aa8 oeagMatiaa. 

2 . A ronnded foormatlcMi. a congloEMvation. 

1848 Sia T. Bbownx /*s«iMLi^.itkxitL 198 la tfakifiawM 
-an to be dippemed attay Hpdht, oe Uttla oonglobe- 

lilt 2(5 ^ 


AvMtBT Adw. Jwrnif (17*9) HL sf« 

huge Stone <a ConjrlobaiioD of Omvel mw SMulk lyil tr. 
Stoedettbosw's IMkd, Angoit tri. • soy SuaoeMna OaiiipoeU 
tions, or Confasclations and Crngiobatione firon ewipte 
Things. 1II94 TedfsMm, XXl. 454 That betarofeneoiis 
oonglebation, that, .multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Ckmglabt (k^gldab), 8. fa^ F- MApfiaM-r 

^6^ c. in Pard)» ad. L. eongiabdre toCoNOiiOBATB-] 
To gather or form into a ball or globd, of a 
ronnoad oompaot maai* Atio^. ft. trans^ 

■SSS Stxwart Cron, Seoi, 111 * 909 Hb ennimeis * . Gon- 
gloDit war tnfidder in ane glen. 1909 Naohe Ckrtifs T, 
(1613) S93 Vnsatiable Art-searehing Aristotlei that In tha 
round oompendiate bladder of thy braloot eoiwlobediit these 
three great bodies, *H«auen, Earth, and . . Watenp* l88y 
Miltom P.L,\iu 939 Then foundedi than oonglob^d tike 
things to like. 174a Pora Dttne, iv. 70 Orb In orb, oan- 
gtooM are seen The butting Bees about tneir dusky Queen. 
1839 Bailey Fetim xx. (ifsS) 154 All elements CoMlobe 
themselves from chaos, purified* s88a Suxlev Not, RoHg. 
236 The influence which draws together and oonglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society, 
b. intr, (tor fwf.) 

1800 W. Watsoh QuodRbots Reltg, 8 St, f x8osl 3 Hereupon 
the fire . . oonglobed together in the highest cloud. 1887 
Milton P, L, vh. epa As drops on dust congtobing from 
the drie. lyig-eo Port J/iad xvii. ^ The big rouna drops 
. . Conglobing on the dust. 1880 Browning Pan 8 Lunn 
50 The downy swathes (of cloud] combine, Conglob^ 
Hence Gonglo'bad pM, a, 

1809 T. Taylor tr. Apuioint iv. 86 In n condensed and 
congipbed band. 

tOoiiglo'biilar,0. Obs. (TCoN-^GtonutAB, 
after the prec. derivatives of L. cot^globdre .1 Ga- 
tliered into a rounded form, globular. 

S741 T. Francklin tr. Cicero’s Alai. Gods 11. f4S Let us 
examine the Earth. .Solid, round, and conglobular. 

tConglO'bnlatd. a, obs. Phys, [f*L. can* 
together 4- giobul-us little ball, globule (dim. of 
globus ball) 4 > -ATM^i on the analogy of conglobate 
(u^con- ’h^glob-us + -ATE.)] Conglobate a, a. 

170a Floybr Cold Baths 1. iv. (1709' tx6 Glands, whether 
conglobulate, or conglomerate. sySM* $- Lo Drsm's Ob* 
torv, Surg, 1177X) a70 Lhe Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 
ConglO'blllBtB, V, rare, [f. a# prec. 4* -ATE ».] 
intr. To collect into a roondra or compact maaa 
1788 Johnson in Boswstl, A number of tltcm [swallows] 
conj(loDulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all m a heap throw themselves under water. 

ConglOIBBrata ik/ngly-mdr/t), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. conglomerdt-usy pa. pple. of conglomerdre ; gee 
next.] A. aai, 

1 . Gathered together m to a more or less rounded 
mass, or consisting of parts so gathered ; clus- 
tered. Alsoyfy*. fa. M pa, pple. Obs, 

t%ym Bobsbwell Armorie ii. xi8b, Certain trees . . bring 
forth fruit conglomerate with leaues. i8o8 Bacon Sylva 
§ 967 The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied and con- 
glomerate. 

b. as adj, (Tn mod. use often fig. from 4.) 

1838 Todd Cycl, Anat. 1 . eefi/x [Insects] haveconglomerato 
or compound eyes. 1871 Palgrave Lyr, Poems 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech.^ 187a Liddon Elem, 
Relig. ii. 49 All the positive religioDS in the world, .arc alike 
conglomerate formations. 

2 . Phys, Applied to glands of a compound or 
complex structure : formerly, as distinguished from 
the simple Conglobate glands of the lymphatics. 

Phil, Trans, I. 177. s688 Ibid. III. B89 Concern- 
ing the Liver, .finding it to nave Lobes and to be a Giandul 
of iliat kind, which by Anatomists ore called Conglomerate. 
178^ Anat. Dial. (ed. a) 43 A conglomerate gland is that 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, alt 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
1841 71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. <ed. 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes .. the pancreas exhibits a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of a con- 
glomerate gland. 188s Syd, Soc. Lex., Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands, 

3 . Path. a. Applied to cartilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland, b. Ap- 
plied to certain compound Tubercles. 

1870 Sir j. Paget Led, Snrg. Pathol, (ed. 3' sso note, 
Mr. Caesar Hawkins described them . . as conglomerate 
tuinou rs. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's C 'ycl. bled. V. 641 The tuberclet 
are often aggregated in groups ^Virchow's conglomerate 
tubei'cles'. 

4. Ueol, Compo8c<l of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks cemented together ; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate : see D. 1. 

18x3 Bakbwell Introd, Geol, (1813) 993 The debris of 
pre-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, os 
in various conglomerate rocks. 1879 Baker NiU Tribut, 
xiii. 917 A perpendicular cliff of conxlomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented together, ibid, xv. 953 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol, [Cf. mod.F. con- 
glomSrat.'] 

1 . GeoL {•^conglomerate roch.) A composite rock 
consisting of rounded and waterwom fragments of 
previously existing rocks, united into a compact 


COKaiiOlDBaATS. 


OOSraBATVIiATB. 


maM by loine kind of oemeiit ; often called fud^ 
(Cf. Breocia.) 

tM W. PfiiLLirg Ouil. Min, 4 r GeM. (t8i6) 145 When a 
nuidstone contains rounded maaaea of oonaiderwle dimen- 
aioDs, it is termed a conglorntmU, 1^ Da la Bechs 
GtoL Man. 319 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
sandstone and variously coloured marls. sMb Hauohton 
Phyt, G<og. V. 343 This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 
for lime. 

nttrib. 1846 M'Cvlloch Acc, Brit. Em^irt (1854) 1 . 355 
Tlie conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 
b. transf. 

1853 Kank Grinmtl Exp. xxx. (1856) tso Thus, dried 
applets became, .a conglomerate of sUoed chalcedony, s^gd 
^ Arct, Expi. 1 . xi. xi6 A conglomeiate of gravel and 
iite. 

2. fig. A mixture of varioat materials or ele- 
mt-nts. clustered together without aMiniilatiou. 

i8g9 Whbwbll Mist, Induct. Sc. 4x857) 111 . 399 The Eng- 
lish langum is a conglomerate of Latin words, bound 
together with a Saxon cement. 1884 Buxton Sect Ahr. I. 
i. 57 In that immenae conglomerate cf useful and useless 
knowledge. 

Conglomerate (k/fng]^m£rf(t), v. [f. L. con- 
glomerate ppl. stem of conglonierd-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con glomerd-ro to form into 
a ball, f, glomer- {glomus) ball] 

+ L trans. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 

x6ei CocKRKAM, Coughtneraie, to winde vp on bottomes. 
Bdga H. Mosx Immort. Saul in. xiii. (1663 ' 303 This suggests 
. .the fancy. . to the Silk-worm of conglomerating her noth 
funeral and natal Clue. 

ta. To form into a ball or (more or less) rounded 
moss ; to heap up, heap together. ? Obs. 

1596 R. L(inchb] hiella (18771 74 Mysighesdoe so oon- 
glomerate the cloudes. 163s Swan Sptc. M. v. ii. | 11. 
1690 J. fiuLWKB Anthropamet. ii. (1653' 71 Chuakt up with 
. .duHt, conglomerated into dirt. 1674 Gmbw Annt. Plants 
in. II, iv. I 3 The Viscera of an Animal, are but vessels con- 
glomerated. 

.fife >7^ A. Campbxi.l I.exiph. (1774) d Coniuder well 
how 1 have conglomerated this atchievement of erudition. 

3. To collect (separate particles or elements) 
into a coherent mass. lit. and fig. 

a tdof, 188a [see CoNcixiMBRATEDf. 1796 H. Huntbk tr. 
St PUrre’s Stud. Nat, (1709^ III. 50s Because tlie Nobility 
and Qergy are conglomerated into one nums with the 
People. xW5 F. Oakklkv Tractar. Movstueni 77 To con- 
glomerate and cement the vanous forms of Tractarianism 
into something like a consistent whole. 

4. intr, 'i'o come tt^gether or collect into a (more 
or less) rounded mass, or {transf.) into a compact 
body ; to cluster together. 

t$iM Ord. bf Declar. hath Houses^ Lords Day 7 They 
conglomerated and gathered together to the number of ao 
or 35. xbffi S. Holland Zara (1719) 48 Such noise as 
Bees commonly make when they conglomerate. 1799 Si. 
Peters in Ann, Peg. 189 Their armies nave conglomerated. 
i8|8 T. T homson Chfm. Org. Bodits 554 When put into 
boiling water it conglomerates into a resinous mass. 

Hence Conglo merated ppl. a., clustered, etc. ; 
spec, in P/iys. and (7^o/. -^C onolombbate a, a, 4 . 

1696 S. Holland Zam (1719) 79 My conglomerated Curses 
go with thee, a 1691 Boylb fVks. (1773' 11 . 81 (K.) Con- 


go with thee. 31691 Boylb frks. (1773) II. 81 (K.) Con- 
glomerated shells. 170X Grew Casm. Sacra 1. v. f 31 I'lie 
liver is one great cpnglomernted gland, composed of in- 
numerable Kinall glands. 1715 Hkadlrv Earn. Dtrf.j K iduer^ 
a Conglomerated Gland. 1816 Scott Bl. Dioarf vi. Watch- 
ing the clouds as they lowered alK>ve each other in masses 
of conglomerated vapour. x88s Gbikib TtxUbk, Gcal. 11. 
i. I 1 Conglomerated (caugloMeraiic)t made up of well- 
rounoed pebbles or rocks. 

Conglomeratio (ki^ngV’m^nc’tik), a. Geol. [f. 
L. conf*lomeri\t~um Conolomekatb a. and sb. + 
-ic : in mod.F. conglom^ratique.'] Of the nature 
or character of Congwimbuatk 'jri. i). 

1849 Murchison Silurfa xi. a8i Gray in colour, conglo- 
meratic and slaty. 18^ Pack AdiK Textdik. Geol. x. x88 
Beds of an unmistakably conglomeratic character. 

Congloiliamtion Jsu). [ad. L. 

cmtgionurdlidn em^ n. of action f conglomeru-re to 
CoNOLOXBftATB. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylim | 367 The Multiplication and Conglo- 
meration of Sounds. s8^ Barham lugfol. Leg., Auto-da- 
fi Introd.f The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the families of the hauU noblesse of Spain. 

2. Quasi-iWirr. +a. A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like), b. A collection of things joined in a 
compact body ; a cluster, coherent ma«s. 

H. More Immart. Saul (1663) in. xiii. sox These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 1697 Sir 
'J'. P. Blount Ess. 114 Nothing but a Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Todd Cycl. Auaf, 1 . Z05/3, 1 have ,. taken 
from the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. 1898 
Hawthornb Fp'. 4* It. Jmis. II. 358 A confus^ ..con- 
glomeration of buildings. 1866 1 .iddon Beunpt, Lect% ii. 73 
I'lmt conglomeration of men we call a nation. 

Conglomentory, a. rare. [f. L. eonglo- 
merat- ppl. stem : see C'oNaLOUBBATB and -OBY.] 
Tending to conglomeration. 

1899 J. Strand Glasgow 4 its Ciuhs (z8^'> 493 The con- 
glomcratory atmosphere of the Waterloo [Club]. 

Congrlomeri'tic, a. Geol. - Conglombbatio. 

18JJG.A Mantbu. Goal. S. E. Eng. iSs The lower beds 
frequently conglomericic. i8fa Dana Mom. Geol. 666 Aren- 
aceous, argillaceous, or conglomerttic. 


Conglvtia (k^gP^iiii). Ckom. [L Coir* 4- 
OLuriv; taiociated with the following wvmli.] 
A name applied hf Ritthaufen to the leguaoin elf 
almonds and lupins. 

In Watts DkL Cham, and Sapp. VII. 380 . S 886 
A H. Chvmch Food Gmms tnd. 119 Coaglutin it said to 
be chiedy c hs f ncteristic of the lupine, 
t OOBffln'tilUUlti a. and eb, Obs. [coTresp. to 
F. con^Hnantt L. conglUtindni-em, pr. pple. of 
conglntindre : see next and -art.I 

A. adj. * Gluing, uniting ; healing *. 
iM in WsBSTjta (who citea Bacon). 

B. sb. ‘ A medicine that heals wounds *. 
i8s8 in WsssTBB ; and in subeeq. Diets. 

Oo]lglil*tinato, ppl. a. [ad. L. eongiutindt- 
us, pa. pple. of comglietindre : see next.] 

1 1. as pa. pple. » Conolutinatsd : see next. 
1931 Elvot iUv. III. i, All these to gether congjutinate 
and^efiectually executed maketh a pmecte definidon of 
fustyce. t 9 to H ralrv St A ug. Citie o/Gad xv. xyi. (1630) 
533 Should be con^lutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. Hot. Cohering as if glued together. 

1866 in Treas. Bat. s88s Jml. Bat. X. X13 Paraphyses 


1866 in Treas. Bat. s88s Jr$d. Bot. X. X13 Paraphyses 
slender, filiform, conglutinate. 

Conglutilltito (k/nglii7*tindt>, v. Now rare. 
[f. L- conglutinai- ppl. stem of congliiUn&re to 
glue together, f. con- ^glutindre to glue, i. gluten, 
gliitin- glue. Cf. F. conglutincr ( 1 4 tn c. in Littre).] 

1. itans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 
getlier ; to cause to cohere. 

1946 Langlby PoL Verg. De Invent. 1. iii. 6 a. To haue 
been compacted and oonxlutinated by heate and moysture 
into the iferfect figure. .01 a man. 199B Wards tr. Alexis* 
Seer, L vi. (1580) 113 a. It will conglutinate and glcwe to- 
gether the two pec<^ s66t Petty in Sprat Hist. E. Sac. 
^1 (T.) Starch.. will conglutinate some things. STpsT. 
Beddoks in Phil. Trans. LXXXll. The lumps of iron 
..had been softened, and conglutinaled together* 

tb. Aled. To unite (wounded or ruptured ports, 
or broken bones) ; to heal. Also absol. Obs. 

1963 T. Gale Antidat. 11. 56 It. .doth conglutinate greene 
and bloody woundes. 160s Holland Pliny xym. xix. II. 
ao6 They use the decoction of tlie common grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds. 1797 J. Downing Disoni. Homed 
Cattle 66 'i'bis medicine. .congluUnates ruptured vessels. 

1666 SruRSTOWit Spir. Ckym. Pref. (x668^ 6 Ix>ve to God. . 
strongly conglutinates all the musings of the soul. 1815 
Carlyle Life Schiller in. 165 A medley of texts, .congluti- 
Dated by a >tupid judgment. 

2. intr. To stick together, cohere. (///. and fig^ 

a 16x9 Flbtchrr B/amett Pleased v. ii, I would congluti- 

natc. 1643 J* Stbkr tr. Fabricius* E.xp. Ckirurg, xv. 64 
Lest that the Fingers should. .conglutinate, 1 put between 
them leaden plates. 1647 Pol, Ballads Camuew. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My fellow knaves and 1 conglutinated. 1790 tr. 
Leonardus Mirr. Stones 19 ilie prevalent drineu in it 
permits it not to conglutinate. 

Oonglu'tinsted, Oonglu’tinating ppl. adjs. 

199a Huloet, Conglutinaled, concretus, canglutinains. 
1690 Bulwer Anthropamet. o-sx 'J'he Conglutinated lips 
of the neck of the womhe. x6ia Woodali. Surg. Mate Wlu. 
(1653) 336 Lyme or some other conglutinating body. t8M 
Frasef^s Mag. L. 339 Birdlime or some uugueut equally 
conglutinating. 

Cong^lutination (k^ngli/7:tin^i pn). [ad. L. 
conglutindtion-em, n. of action f. conglutindre \ 
see above. So in F. ( 16 th c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action of gluing together, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacious sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1609 B. JoNSON Volfone 11. ii, There gees to it sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, besides some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination. 1643 1 . Stbbr tr. Fabricius* Exp. Chirurg. 
viii. 38 lliin Leadon Plates . , are to be put betweene the 
parts where cooelutination is feared. 17^ Snbi.vockr A r- 
tilleryy. 314 Ino Fastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. 1830 tr. Aristoph. Achamians, etc., Knights 71 
Do you exert the fo^e against his conglutinations. 

t b. Bled, Union or junction of wounded paits 
or broken bones. Ohs. 

1543 R. Copland Galyeti*s^ Terapeutyke a C iy b. To tel 
all the causes that let the coition and conglutination. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvii. 5' to A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination, T. Dale tr. Freintfs Emmen-. 

ologia xiii. (1753) 159 It while we are endeavouring to 
govern the Blood, we should neglect ilie conglutination of 
the VcAHcls.^ 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments < J.\ T'he union or 
congluiinatinn or parts separated by a wound, 
c. Jig. and iransf. 

1608 King Serm. St, Mary*s 13 The composition and 
congluiiniition of the t wo principnll vcrlies in my Text, Reg- 
namt et mortuus esi. zA|6 Sir I. Tempi.k Irtsh Rebell, 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Naiionall obli- 
gations. 1867 A. J. TCllib E, E. ProHime. 1. iii. 186 Cooper 
. .defines a diphthong as the * conglutinatio duarum voca- 
liuni in e.ldcm syllaba This theory of * conglutinatioti *, 
effected by ihe * glide *, is that which 1 have adopted. 

2. quflsi-ri^mv'. A cLmglutinated mass. 

cx^ Dewus Inirod Fr. in Palsjp’. 1053 Rut a conglu- 
tination and combination of tlie fmire clementcs. 1767 
Montagu in Phil. Trans. LVll. 440 A petrification or rather 
conglutination of many different atones, but all vitrescent. 

ConffllL‘tinative» a, ?Obs. [a. F. eong/u- 
iinatif, -ive, ad. L. type ^conglUtindtiv-us, f. con- 
gluiindt- ppl. stem : see -ivE. J Having the quality 
of conglutinating; spec. In Med. having the property 
of uniting wounded parts. 

1941 R. CorLANO Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Anoynta 


* J. WBBSTSS MetnU^, mu a68 Tosfeoptiasll H s w po rh sces 

en to the legainin of ..byitsooiigtutimSvsqoaUty. ms-^ UAjiJcv<foUo;,Csw 
gimtinative, of s fhiiof or inking t^l•lity. In Jonnsoh ; 
1 Sspp. VII. 380k s886 and in mod. Diets* 

119 Conglutin is ssid to Coil||plll^ilUltOE« raro, [Agcnt-n. in L. form 
. from eongiu/wd-re,] An agent that congludnates. 

I tb. Obs. [conesp. to a xnB Woodward Fossils H The osteocolla is raoom* 
4dnt-em, pr. pple. of ’ menaedasaoonfhtttnatorofmkeo bones* 
guy.] t Coilglll*tlll2p V. Obs. ran. [a. F. conglur 

healing*. tino-r ( 14 th c. in LRtrd), ad. 1.* congiBtindre.1 

>M). COROLOTIKATB O. X b. 

sals wounds*. 1941 R. Copland Galyen’s Ten^, a DL I esn tint se 

pictg hosre thou mayit oonghityiie It and make dose. xBgp Cut- 

see next.] ^ Congflu'tlnoUB, a. Obs.-^ [f. Con- + Glu- 

nNATim : see nc^ tinoub ; after conglutinate, etc.] 
'.^«t"5Sn!diS*!rf Hence tOoi^n-tliMiMlj Obt. rart-\ 
itie ^God xv. xvi. (x6ao) By conglutination ; with cohesion. 
tst coniugall society. 1639 Swan Spec. M. v. % a <1643) 8t Whose matter h 

i together. thicl^ and . . not eo hard as conglutinously conjoyned. 

Bet. X. 113 Paraphyses CongO (kp-qgo). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator, 
inr*t\ V. Now rare. whence many negro slaves have been earned to 
a of congliittndre to America. Hence, the name has been given in 
Sre to glue, i. gluten, America to negroes from Congo, and to things 
rr(i 4 tlic. in Littre).] belonging to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour : ( 


belonging to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour : cf. mgro. 

1. A negro from Congo. Congo dance \ a kind of 
African oanoe practised by negroes, Congo pea : 
a variety of Cajan, eaten by negroes in Tamaica. 

1866 treas. Bet, 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used by negroes. 1877 F. A. March 
Angla-Sax. Gram, 1 1883) 36 I'here may be as many nnders 
as there are sets of terminations . . the Congocs and Cailirs 
have many. 1886 G. W. Cabi.e in Cetitury Mag, XXXI. 
533/3 They from whom the dance and the place are named, 
the most numerous sort of nc^o in the colonies, the Con- 
eoes and Franc-Congoes. Ibid. 527/3 Hiere were other 
dances . . the Voudou, and the Congo . . The bitter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. 

2. Congo monkey, a black South American 
monkey, a s])ecies of the Howler, Mycetes pcUli- 
atus ; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
blue- black amphibians, species of Aniphiuma, 
found in the southern parts of the United States. 

1865 S. Tenney Zool. 3x5 'fhe Conito Snake, Ampkiuma 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty^ight 
inches long, bluisli black. 1874 T. Belt Nat, in Nicara- 
gua 35 High up in one tree, .were seated some of the black 
Congo monkeys (Mycetes palliaius). 

Congo, obs. form of Canoub. 

Congor, » Conger 8 , dial, name of Cucunber. 
Congou (kp qgw. kp qgd). Also oongo, kongo. 
[ad. Chinese kung-fu work, and workman, kun^ 
fu-cka app. tea on which work or labour is 
expended. The omission of the /is the foreigner's 
corruption (Prof. Legge).] A Kind of black tea 
imported from China. 

x^$Lond. Caz. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green Tea. 1777 
Sheridan Stk. Scand. v. i, Congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers. 1849 Durabli vi. viii, A-swclling 
the receipt of customs by the consumption of Congo I 1875 
Paw Food 4 Dietetics (ed. 3) 349 The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in [an upward order of excellence] are 
Boliea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 

t Congraffet, /a. ///^. Obs,-'^ [An erroneons 
repr. of OF. cyrografez, cirograjfi, pa. pple. of 
cirografer to engross, register, med.L. chirogra- 
phdre,cyrograffdre{Y>\xC2Jige) ; see Chirograph.] 
Registered, engrossed. 

c 13BO Cast. Lavs 1056 pat foreward . . i Codes court is 
congimffet [OF. La covenant En ia curt Deu ciragraffi). 

Congratulable (k<3fhmue*ti/aib1), a. [f. I-. 
congratuld-rt, F. congratule-r ; see -BLB.] Calling 
for congratulation ; worthy of congmtulatioo. 

1833 Lamb Lett, to Tal/eurd in Final Mem. 373 Variously 
. .has the congratulable news affected the mcoipeni. 
Coagruvulaut (k^grie iisllont). a. and sb. 
[a. t, congratulanl, or ad. L. congtvtuldnt-em, 
pr. pple. of congrdtuldri : see next and -ant.] 

A. adj. Tliat conOTatulates ; expressing con- 
gratulation. B. sb, A congratulator. 

16^ Milton P. L. x. 456 Forth rush'd in haste the great 
consulting Peers . . and witii like Congratulant approach'd 
him. Blackw. Mag. XLVl 1. ii Tiie new-years gifts. . 

were divided by us children among the inferior congratalants. 
iBya Carlyle Schiller .Suppl. 337 Rustic congratulanu with 
their roolish rhymes would present themselves. 

Congratulate (k^Ingrse tirfl/it), y, [I L. eon- 
grdtuldt- ppl. stem of congrdiuld-ri in same sense, 
f. con- iogpx\\tt grdtulari to manifest or express 
one's joy: cf. F. congratuler (i|Ui c. in Littr^; 
now somewhat archaic).] 

+ 1. intr. To rejoice along itnth another ; to ex- 

g ress to a person one's pleasure or gratification at 
is good fortune, success, or happiness. Const 
with the person, for, on the thing. In later use 
congratulate with congratulate trana. , sense 4 . Obt. 

>877^ Holinbhbd Scot. Ckron. (1806) II. scs The gover- 
nor therefore, to congratubte with the earl for his retum. 
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wiw§ 

VjomMnn IM. h €fmi.{Caat±^)ma Ifhu 

Ma«r shall corned iM to ratarna to FraocAut to oon- 
mtttli^ wi^ King Ftfdioaitd whan ha ihaU ha alaciad 
King^ the Kem^ ii4f Ciomwku. 14 Sept. [Car. 
jylart, Occa^on as to congratulate ao ahundanUy to f^oioe 
in God a giacioua diapenaation unco you and by you. im 
Swift Lgt, i&Gny Wki. lydt VIII. 133, 1 congratulate with 
you, for losing your great aequaintaiioe. lyyy Watson 
Philip it 11793 * 11. xviii. ill An awbaiieadof n$A been sent 


11793* 11. aviii. ill A) 

to congratulate with the Duke on this dasiimbie event. 

J. Talbot in Parr't IVks. (i8t8) VII. a6 Many who will 
congratulate with you ura the addition of anotW year to 
[your] venerable age. ilaa Lamb Ltt, U Baritm t4 Mar.» 
1 therefore moit sinoersly congratulate with you. 
t 2 « tram. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of ; to express joy, pleasure^ or satisiactlon 
at (an event or circnmstance). Ohs. 

i g yy ty HoLiNSHan S€«t. Chrm. (1806) II. 873 Wherefera 
ambaasadors were sent hrom the queen regent to Philip 
and Marie to congratulate their marriage, ifpy Danibl 
Cfb. Wmrei 11. gi (R.) To see So many nandt and hearts 
congratulate Th advancement of his Iong>desir'd degree, 
stfds Mabvxu. Carr. Wks. 1873-5 11 . 161, 1 congratulate 
the happiness of your kingdom. siM Bp. Thomas in 
Gutch taU. Car. 1 . 33a, I thank you for your congratolatiim 
my recovery. lyiiSraaLaJ/r^/. No. x68 f s, 1 send you this 
to congratulate your late Choice of a SubjecL iTda^GiaaoM 
Decl. h F. I. V. 93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public feliaty. 1789 Mna Piocsi Jatrm. 
Frmnet 11 . ec6 Verses and sonnets .. congratulated our 
wedding-day. 1809 W. Taylon in Ann. Rtv. III. ita The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate hla arrival. 1819 
Hasutt Polii, Eu. 88 Mr. Swthey . . congratulates the 
1 of the son. 


t b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate with. Obs. 

1983 Stubbbs Au^. Abut, II, a You are most hartily wel- 
come, and 1 . . to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and eflect therof in as few words as 
1 can. 1614 Br. Hall ReaUUct. Trutl. 389, I desired to 
congratulate your liappy Returne with some wortlw present. 
1890 WiNTHROP //fVr. Ntw Eu^. (iSsi) 1 . 287 The ships 
coimratulated his election with a volley of great shot. 
aio 6 x Fuller )Porihits II. 415 The university of 
Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

to. Const, unto, the person, also with im- 
direct obi. (dative), Obs. 

1607 Sckal. Ditc, mnt, Antichr, i. iU. 143 They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in. 
1641 T. Jackson Trut Evang, T, 111. aaSHieseare blessings 
which . . all our friends have oongratulated unto us. 1676 
Dbvubn Aurtftgt. Ded., The Sulnects of England may 
justly congratulate to themselves that both . . our Govern- 
ment, and.. our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
1709 Strvpb /fills. Ref, 1. viL 106 Should I not. .congratu- 
late you this so great happiness, .befallen you. ibid.. Con- 
aratulate England her felicity and her Quean. 1710 R. 
Wakd Lift if, Mtrt 59 To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 

fd. Const, with the person. Obs, 

1618 Mbq. Buckingham in Fortescut Papers 49 To con- 

f ratulate with him the rendring of that town. 1654 H. 

.BBTRAMCK Chat, I (idiO 136 An Ambassador, .sent to 
congratulate with their MiOeAties, the happy birth of their 
second Daughter. 1709 Br. Patbick Cotmn, 3 Kin^ x. 15 
Who . . oime . . to congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfilling God's commands. 

1 8 . To rejoice at (a thing) ; to hail. Obs, 
i6as Donnb Strut, Lmm, iv. ao Whoaoever. .hath lamented 
a dannr and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide against a relapse. 174s Richardson Pamela II. 
s86 See what Marriage and Repentance may bring a Man 
to I 1 heartily congratulate this Change. 

4. To address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on an occasion considered fortu- 


nate ; * to compliment upon any happy event ’ (J.) ; 
to felicitate. Const, on. upon (formerly for\ or 
with clause, 

1948 Hall Chran. 164b, The enhabitauntes. .sent to him 
messengers . . thanking and congratulating him for his tliitlier 
comming. b6ii Bible i Ckrott. xviii. 10 nee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid . . to congratulate {Heb, blessej him, 
because hee had fought against Hadoreser. 1869 Boyle 
Occat, Rifl, IV. xviii. (1675) 376 Euiebius. .congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. 1067^ Pefys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world.. did congratulate me, and cry up mymecim as the 
best thing th^ ever heard. 1700 Dkydbn Fables. PaL ^ 
Arc. 111. 730 The king in person. .Comforts the sick, con- 
gratulates the sound. 1969 Br. Wasbubton Lett, (1809) 44 5 
To congratulate him in naving got well rid of (them]. 1790 
Bubkb />. Rev. 6 Am I to congratulate an highwayman. . 
who has broke prison, upon the recovery of his natural 
rights f 1840 Macaulay Clive 49 Clive . . congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
1889 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flew L 37 Congvatnlaring him about 
his success in the Senool of Art. 

b. rejl. To call or account oneself happy or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const) 

1684 H. Mobs Myst, inia, i. 3 To congratulate our selves 
that we are neither Tunes nor PapI^ 179a Johnson 
Rambler No. 806 F 9 He often congratulated hlmaeif that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence, etc. S798 BUrnev 
Mem, Metasiaeh 111 . 45 Conaratnlating myself for the 
good fortune which has procured roe such valuable friends 
1880 Tyndall doc. u xi 79 We congratulated ourselves 
upon this. 

e. absoi. To ofller congratulations. 

ite J. Rous Diary (CanuT) 58 The Bpaniih embassador, 
9oiiimg to tba King to congratulats, faA all along, a i8oe 
Cowraa i^. Preleed. Lady. A stranger's purpoaa in these 
lays Is to congratulate aind not to praise. i8|87 Carlyle 
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1978 Tuynne Peif, Amhaet. Bp. Dad., Baft also daaifaiM 
• . to coA^iacalaia year Lordship with the ftokenaof my eld 
vowed fideUtie. igK Snaks. L. A. A. v. I 99 b is the 
Kings roost sweet irieasure and alTaecion, to oongtatalate 
the Prmoesse at her PauHioii. 1989 PurnwHAM Rag* Peeede 
tiL xxtv. I Arb.) aga To emigratulat and mluta by ginlng a 
becke with the or a bmide of the tmdia a8ii Toua* 
HL'ua Aih. Trag, il Hee Is a Souldler . . Let the Initru- 
menu Of warre congmtniate his roemorie. 

1 6. To offer or present way of congratulation. 

idlB I. 4 THG 0 W TVvid. vii.304 To whose memory and praySa 
1 am not able to Congratulate the least Commandatiras 
their Herolcke dispoaitions daaeraed at my handa ibid. x. 
407 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismlroed the Burgers and their Arroa. 

Ooii8ta*tnlati]is, [f. picc.+'Utas.] 
Tli«t eongntulatei. Hence OoaCMtMlaMaOar. 

tdgs Howell Vemice iy> The congratulating Ambasaadors 
flock to & Mark. 1769 CkMJWM. Reman iiiet. (1786) 11 . 
36a Surrounded by oongratuSating multitudes, msg Dosan 

g ueens Eng. 1 . viil. 377 The Duke of Newcastle congraiu- 
tingly hugged Hume, on hie having caved the Queen’s life. 

OongrifallBtioil (k^kigT8e:tUfl/i‘jan). [a. F. 
eon^atulalion. or ad. L. eongralulation-em. n. of 
action f. conp-Stuld-rix see above.] 

L 7*he action of congratulnting ; the expressing 
to anybody in a compTimentaiy way gratification 
at his success, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

1991 Hakington Orl, Fur, xxx. IxviU, Yet Gradasso's 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not as 
he saitli. 1891 Hobbbs GevL 9 f Sec. xv. $ la 244 But we 
then praiM, and celebrate in words . . by Congratulation, 
which suppoMth happinesse. 1794 Godwin Cal, Willtams 
to His superiority . . excited cmigratulation instead of envy 
1896 Fkoude Hist. Eng. 1 . 5 Not of itself regarded, .as any 
matter for congratulation, il^ T, Fowlks Priuc. Morals 
11. iL 94 To the act of * raJotcing with others ' there is no 
single term appropriated . . Ihe outward expression of the 
feeliiig however, known os ceugrtitulatwn. 

2 . (with //.) An expression of such pleasure. 

163s Havwaxu tr. DioadPs Eretuena 195 Congratulations 
she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captains 
vanquissant of a battel. 1749 Johnson Irrue iv. vi, lliat 
fewning villain's forced congratulations. 1781 Flktches 
Lett. Wks. X795 VII. 338, i thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my marriage. 

1 3 . Grateful and glad acknowledgement on one’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Obs. 

*397 J< 'l'« Serut. Fault s C. 73 And then in congratula- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. iflaa 
Donne Serm. Lam, iv. sa Sis R. Naumton in 

Fortescue Papers^ 193 Yet my penne. .can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this happie and holy day. 

Hence Oongratnla'tional a. 
iSs7 Bkntham f^yhs. X. 6x Half lamentational, half con- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. 

CongratnlatiTd (k^grse tifn/^tiv), a. [f. L. 
congrdtuldt- pph stem h- -IVB.] Expicssing con- 
gratulation. 

1848 Tails Mag. XV. 117 [ 11 *^ 7 ^ exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 


Congratulator (k^gra;’tiin<rit9j). [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, from congrdluldri to Corobatu- 
LATB : see -ok.] One who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations. 

1658 Milton Lett. State Wks. (1851) 431 Nothing more 
fortunately auspicious could hapi^n to us, at our first en- 
trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator. 
177a Nugent Friar Gerumi II. ^3 There ware consumed, 
in entertaining these congratulators, twelve gallons of 
wine. 1889 Temple iTar June 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of congratulatory 


CongratulBitory (k^ngrro tif^latari), a. [f. as 
prec. -ORT : cf. L. grdtuldtbri^us. and F. cpm- 
gratulatoirc ] 

1 . Conveying congratulations. 

1904 WoLSKY in Fiddes Life 11. (1736) 73 Letters con- 

S atmatoty directed unto the Popes holyness. 1849 Dr. 

UTHiiB Mem, ( 2703 ) 9s The Earl of Luuoon . . made Con- 
gratulatory Speeches to his Majesty. 17x3 Guardian No. 
66 (2756) 1. 895 In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another's wit and power. 1888 Fskeman 
Norm, Ceuq, (2676) II. vii. 17 Congratulatory embassies. 

2 . Ready or inclined to coi^ratulate. 
dMgMemch. Exam, sx Jan. 5/3 Inc Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
its annual meeting last ni^L 
1 8 . as sb. A congratulatory address. Obs. 

1880 M. Livingston (titled Albion's Congratulatory, or, a 
Poem upon the high and mighty Prince James bis return into 
Scotland. 


t Congn^tllle, V. Obs. rarc-\ [a. F. con- 
gt^ulc-r to congratulnte.] » Blbsa v, 4 or 5. 

1657 Hivifu Lever 231, I congratule thee, O my God, 
and am glad that thou art God \ and for the Blissednesse, 
and all tne Perfections that are in thee. 

t CrO&CM'dlailtf n. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. conm- 
diont-em, nr. pple. of congrodi to come together, 
meet.] A. aaj. * Meeting or going together’ 
(R. C. Table Aiph. 1613). B. sb. A component 
part, ingredient 

17^ Stesns Tr, SAsmdr (sfloa) xcxxiii. sSi All the 
paM thareofr-tha oongradiants,— tba preparations,— the 
instruniants. 

t Congree, v, Obs. rare--*, [A word of doubt- 
ful existence, the Quarto having Gorobub, q. v. If 


genuine, h 9 l 

of igm Bdt uaobaimoii hi e. (His- 
torical eoMactwiththfl 
(L ^ liking), nwdX. tsmitpin. 
inlr. To agw tmther, noobrd. 
s8aa SHAHS. Hen. V. 1. U. i8a (Fq.) Far 
though high, and low, and lower, m info 
in ona consant, Congreaing in a felt and ^ 

MnsickalQo. sSao Coiq^h witii a ro« 
f OoBLBV#2*ty o- Obs. rare'^K [f.Coir* 4 GlulBf J 
inlr. To greet mutually- 

IM Shakb. Hen. v. if. 31 fBnct chan royOflka hath 
so Mra prauayPd, That Face to Face, mad fitpyaU fiya IS 
Vau hniiA conimfitML 

CwgVBglkbbl (kyqgrflgfib’I), a. Jud. U 
gdbil-ls. f. congftgiSrt to Conowatb: aee -loui.] 
Able to be asaenmled in a congregatloii. 
ethMCeutra-Replkemfs CenM. xo Nmons. .are noteoi^ 
grei^la, nor consuluble. .(pardon the haidnaataoT woidsL 
OoBSMSsaist A 

grigaHtsio. an sb. a member of a congregation of 
laymen directed by ecclesiastics ; oa a^.. in kdii i. 
opposed to Hoie leuptci\ Of French schools: 
Conducted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools, 
or by Sisters of various religious orders. 

1881 M. Arnold Pip, Educ. France 110 In all the French 
schools, .lay as well as congragauist. 1878 — Mixed Am. 


157 Both the epUcopal schools and the c. . 
as they are called, have increased in numb 

Oongranat (Vqgr/g&nt). Tad.L.congregdnl- 
em. pr. ppl^ of con^gpre to Comgbkqatib : see 
-ant.] One of those who congregate anywhere ; 
a memljer of a congregation. 

1888 Pall Mail C. 34 Mar. 4 The Bevls Marks Syfiagogtia 
. . the majority of its congregants. 1887 Sjfectater x Oct. 
iw The congregants, .repeat a portion of the ritual. 

Oo'BgragBitO, ///. a. and sb, [od. L. congre- 
Rdl’tiSy pa, pple. of congregdre. t con- together + 
gregd-re to collect into a flock or company, L 
gregem {grex) flOck, herd : aee GRXOAKioufl.] 

A. OfiJ. 1 . Assembled, congregated- 
t a. US pa. pple. Obs. 

1433-90 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 , These man somme tyma con- 
gregate schalle goe furthe. igaS Pifgr, Petf, (1531) tax 
All waters were congregate or gathered togyder In one 
place. 1598 Spbnseh i. Q. vii. vi. 19 With all the Gods 
about him congregate, loog Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. ix. f t, 
b. as adj. 

t 6 s 6 Bacon Sghm 1 73 Where the Matter is most Congra- 
gate, tha Cold is the greater. 1884 Nealx Seatea, Peems 
169 Congregate masses of blackness. 

t 2 . -t CONGRBOATKI} 3. Obs. 

1880 Anew. Stimug/feefs Serm. 32 So would the Con- 
gregate Churches, .own the King for Head over them. 

8. Carried on in a congregation \ collective. 

1890 Harper's Ma$. Nov. pfigA A congregate education 
by clnbs. 

t B. //. Assembled parsons. Obs. 

1587 Haksison Rnglami 11. viii. (1877) 1. 175 That the con- 
frankelie shew their minds ui 


gregates may 
as are to come before them. 


r minds upon such matters 


Congregate (kp-qgrfgeft), v. Also 6 -at. [L 
\. stum of L. congregd-fie : see prec.] 

. Irans. To collect or gather (things) togetlier 
into a mass or crowd. 


P£> 


c 1400 Lat^rands Cirurg. (MS. B.) a Of enpostama of tha 
hed & watire congregated in children bedva. 1947 Boorde 
Jntrod. Kttewi, xxxu. aoc A 1 the appostels bodies or bonas 
to be congregated and brought t^ether into one pboa- 
x8x4 Raleigh Hist. WeiHd l i. vu. These waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the lem. i8ao Shelley 
Summer 4 IVmter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
Ihe floating mountains of the silver clouds. »^.w. 
1 HOM.soN Challenger II. 11. 66 The spines are specially 
congregated on the central, .portion of tiie disc. 

2 . To assemble (people), esp. to a meeting. 

1913 Bsadshaw St, Werburge 11, 1437 The const^le con- 
gregate in all goodly hast A rayghty stronge host in theyr 
best arraye. 1963-87 Poxe A. 4 M. (1596) 6/1 Congregat- 
iim the cieargie when need is of anie Councell or ei^ion. 
iD^ Evelyn Sumism. viii. aSo Dells . . to Congregate the 
People, a 1783 Shenstone Progr. 'Paste 1. 3a Alas I that 
wisdom e\ cr shuns To congregate her scatter’d sons. 1771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 393 
They were congregated by handbills. 1879 Iowbtt Plate 
(ed. 2) I. 115 Tne house of. .Callias, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians, 

t b. pass. To be gathered or collected from. 

■5^ UuALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v 68 The church la 
congregated of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

8 . reft, and inlr. To flock or assemble together; 
to meet in a large body. 

refl. 1987 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1331/3 He as 
principal!, and others as accessaries . . congregated them- 
selues, and . .prouoked the people in maner of a rebellion. 

iutr . imB j. Lambert in Foxe 4 A/.< 1598) losi/i Then 
coulde alltne other there congregate. 1998 Shako. Mervh . 
y. 1. UL 50 Ruen there where Merchants most doe oongre- 

S ite. saga Gaudkn Slight Healere (1680) 105 Membem of 
e Church with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate. 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847^ L 30D Swallows 
..after they begin to congregate. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 549 1 'he place where the British exiles had congre- 
nted. Lysll Princ, GeeL II. 111. xlvL 54a Haros of 
herbivorous animals congregate tMether. 
tb. To meet, mingfe with. Ohs. 
i8a8 Bacon Syha I 338 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 
are unquiet to Get forth, and Congragate with the Air. 
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Hence Oo'ngregatlnff vM. sb» and ppl. 0, 
f&l9 Robkrts Clavu BibL 364 The Congregating of men. 
* 77 S HARaia PhiUs. ArrnHipeM, (1841) 991 We can trace 
the same congregating quality in the bee, in the beaver, 
lies WoKDSw. Prtiud4 111. (1850) 71 The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 
Oongranted, ppL a. [f. prec. 4 - -bd.] 

1 . AssemUcd or collected in a body or mast. 

1601 Shaks. AlCs W«Uw. i. loo The congregated Colledge 

haue concluded. That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 1667 Milton P, L, vii. 
^ The great receptacle Of congreaated Waters. s7sg 
Prior Sohmon 11. 8$a The congregatea snow, and swelling 
ram. s8^ Bkowmirc La Saistan 17 The city's congregatea 
peace of homes and pomp o( spires* 

2 . Bot, Clustered in a dense mass ; oggregated. 
1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1706* II. 151 Bunch con- 
gregated, pointing one way. UiL 11 . 973 Flowers con- 
gregated, axillary. 

1 8 . Organized on a Congregational basis. Obf. 
1653 BibLParL (a satire) in l^mers 7 V/ir/r(i 8 ia) VII. 05 
That puhitice thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. sd6o Milton Frtt 
Cimmm, Wka 1738 I. 583 'The well-affected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. i66e T. M. WalktPs Hut. huitp iv. 55 The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticki and Sectaries in and 
about T.ondoii, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. Winter in 
W. Jay Mmu 85 A congregated church or Africans. 

Congregatioil (kpi^gr/g/i-pn). Also 4-6 
-aolOvU)n. [a. F. conW^patim (OF*, ^atiun, -acton, 
12th c. in l.ittrif), ad. L. congregdtion-em, n. of 
action f. congregdre : see Congbeoate. The con- 
crete sense * assembly of people ’ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, but occurs in the Vulgate ] 

1 . The action of congregating or collecting in 
one body or mass. 

e i374CHAUCRa fioeih. 111. ii. 65 By be congregacioiin of alle 
poodes. i6a6 Bacon Sylva | 312 The Maturation of Drinks 
IS wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
163s Perron Varittus 11. 71 The stirring winds would 
hinder . . their congregation or gathering together. t6^ 
Ghroorv in Rigaud C/»rr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 187 The con- 

r egation of the rays by refraction. 1669 Rubkin Q. 0/ Air 
191 As if the first purpose of congregation were not to 
devise laws and repress crimes. 

b. As a condition or itnte. 

*®35 b Taylor Spir, Ottpot, ii. 47 The priest has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2 . I’hc result of congregating ; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company : a. of men. 

c 1340 Cursor M, X337o(Trin.) pe brydgomedid hem bider 
calle. .be congregacioun [sarlior MSS, gadering. gedering] 
was ful grete. c i^Chaucrr H, Pams 111.944 A coiigrega- 
cioun Of folke as I saugh rome a>bout. a 1400 Cw. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc* 7oCryst conserve thiscongregaciun Fro perellys 
past, present, and future. ^ 1398 Barret Theor, IParres ix. 

1. 03 A squadron of men is . . a congr^ation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. s6is Bible Ksra x. 1. 1694 R. 

MoLESwoRiH yfor. Denmark 3) B v, Small Tcrritoiies, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiant and wise Men to 
be their Captains. 1809 Campbell Gerir, IVyofn, 1. i, Some 
congregation of the elves, To sport by summer moons, 
b. of animals or things. 

Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) zsx Whiche congregs- 
cyons of waters he called the sea. i6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 

i i5 A foule and pestilent congregation of vapours. 1691 
Lay Creation (17x4) 78 The great Concepiicula and Con- 
gregations of water, syiy Berkeley yml. Tour Italy 
99 May, A congregation ot oyster and scollop shells. 18^ 

J G. Bertram Harx^est of Sea v.(i873) 98 A congregation 
of fish brought together by means of a scatter of food. 1878 
H. Irvino The Stage a To efficiency in . , acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 1883 Froudb 
Short Stud, IV. Ill, 255 A congregation of gaseous atoms. 

+ C. techn. of plovers. Obs. 
rx430 Lyoo. f/om, Shepe 4 G, (Roxb.> 30 A congregacon 
o^louers. i486 Bk. St. A /bans F vj b. 

3 . A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870^ 31 Somouned to don semVde, er 
to congregacioun be-forn ye alderman and ye brctheryn |of 
the gild], c 1430 Freemasonry 108 That every mayster, 
that ys a mason. Most ben at the cenerale congregacyon. 
i8s6 Tinoale Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a law- 
full congregBcion. *$33 -4 Act 25 Hen. VI If c. ar 8 ao To 
or for any visitacion, congregation, or a.ssemble for re- 
ligion. 

b. Acad, A general assembly of the members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified (jualitications. 

At Cambridge an assembly or meeting of the Senate. At 
Oxford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 


sors ^Congregation 0/ iho l/nworsity), and of a regular 
meeting of this body, constituting the chief deliberative 
aasembly of the University. (The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarge the coMtltution and powers of the 

* Ancient House of Congregation ' : it was held however by 
the legists that, instead of doing so, it had created a new 

* *he Congregation of the University leaving the 

* Ancient House* intact. There are therefore now ttoo 
Congregations in the University,) 

1 * 8 * * Colet Serm, Conform. 4 R^.\x\ /’Am 4 r / xto 8> II. 
*a Suffer not. .this your great convocation to depart in vain { 
suffer not this your congregation to be for no end.] IS3S 
Mors Confut, 7 'iNi£ft/r Wks. 4x9 This woorde congrega- 
cyon „ in some vniuersityes it signifVeth their assemble 
iSn O. Harvey Letter-bk. iCamd. Soc.^ 9 'The bel began 
to ring to the congregation before M. Nuce began to iTse. 
lyie Hearns Collect. HI. 387 Yesterday Mr. John Keil 


* was confirm'd in Congregation Profeator of Geometry. 
» 7*4 AvLirri Unip* Oxford 11 . m. i. 139 Degrees are pro- 
posed and granted in the Congregation of Ri^ent Mastera. 
M3^Sat, Rev, 300 {Ojcford) Every measure, before it 
reaves Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act Anally passed, means the whole 
body of residents^ and next to nobody else. 1870 SiM. 
Unty, Oxon, x. iii. x For the purpoM of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings or the Congregation . . and to 
jnve power of amending statutes in Congregation. 18^ 
ibid, X. iiL a The Members of Congregation shall upon 
every occasion, on which any question whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation^ave the right to speak thereon in 
the English tongue. 1883 Maneh. Exam, x Dec. 4/7 At a 
congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, the re- 
port. .was offered for confirmation. s 886 r 7 .^ Vniv. Caten* 
dar 31 Full Term begins on the Sunday after the first Con- 
gregation, that is on ^e Sunday after the first day of Term. 
1891 Oxf, Univ. Gat, 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation holden 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House. Ibid, In a meeting of Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March xo. Ibid. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation.— Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees in 
Hilary and Easter Terms, on the following days, 
f 4 . A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. College 1, a.) Oos, 

14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 157 pe congregacyon of 
holy maydenes. xgafi Pt/gr. Perf, « W. de W. 1531) 97 What 
may all this represent or signifye, but the congregacyon of 
the holy apostlca. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh iii. (X702) 1 . 
X77 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the Long 
Parliament] should be kindled against them, 

6. In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T . to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
uiildemesSy and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation : so congregation of the Lord, etc. 
Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words rril^ Rfd^Aand 
gdhdl, the original difference between which wasapp. 
that rr^lP meant the collective body or community, and 
an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 
again; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical j the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the I.XX is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered irwaytay4l ‘^Hp is rendered 70 times ■KxAqwia, 37 
times <ruvayttiy>), lo times by or other word. The 

Vulgate has for both words a great variety of renderings, 
e g. multitudo, ceeins^pttptdusjurba, congregatio for both ; 
also ptebs, vulgus^ globus, caterva, synagoga form]?; 
Condo, ecclesia, exerciius for bnp. Wyclif has congrega^ 
douH only in the few places in which congregatio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the t6th c. versions, congregation 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
1611 version it occurs 124 times for n*ir, 86 times for ^rrp. 
(In a relatively simtil number of ca9'*8, l>oth words are 
rendered company, and assembly,) The Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished nir and ^np in the Heptateuch 
ms congreration and assembly, but elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of 'congregation' found 
in the earlier version. ^ 

1389 Wyclif Mum. i. 9 Take 3e the sowme of ail the con- 
^regacioun of the tones of Yrael. 1535 Covbrdale Aficah 
ly No man to deuyde the thypqrcion, in the congregneion 
off the I^rde. x6ix Bible Leru iv. 91 It is a sinne offering 
for the Congregation [x8fe Rev. K assenibly]. — E.r. xiH 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. — 
Deut, xxiii. x Shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord [1885 assembly]. — i Chron. xxviii. 8 In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord (So xHk], 

b. Hence, in O. T. language, in certain ph rases, 
e.^. the congregation of saints, of the wicked, of 
evildoers, of hypocrites, etc. = whole body, company. 

138a Wyclif Ps. exp]. i In couneeil of rijtwis men and 
congregacioun [1388 m the counsel and congregacioun of 
iust men], x^ Covbrdale T’x. xxvfi]. 5, 1 hate the con- 
gregacion of the wicked (Wyclif chirche of wariende men). 
ibid. cxix. fix 'The congrcgacioniof the vngodly haue robbed 
me. Ibid, cxlix. x Let the coiigregacion of sayntes prayse 
hym [Wyclif chirche of halewisl. 15317 Bible »Grcat) Ps. 
Ixxxii. X God standeth in tlie congregacion of princes (lxx. 
<n»va^Yi|, Vulg. synagoga, Wyclif synanoge of godisl. 
i6xx Bible fob xv. 34 The congregation of iiypocrites shall 
be desolate. 

+ 0. Used by Tindale to translate in the 

N. T., and much used by the Eng. Reformers of 
the i6th c. instead of Church (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the clergy 
or clerical order) ; 

[Cf. xsap More iii. vtiLf 1x30) 07b. 1530 Tindale 

A»sw, to More | 2 In as much as the clergy . . had appro- 
priat vnto them.seiueB the terme [Church] that of right is 
common vnto all the whole cong^gation of them that beleua 
in Christ . , therefore in the translation of the new Testa- 
ment where I found this word Ecclesia, 1 enterpreted it by 
thys word congregation. Cf.xj^ More Cotfut, Tindale). 

a. in sense of the whine body of the faithful, 
the Church of Christ. 

Cf. Luther's use of GfiwfiWf instead of Kirche.Xo express 
the Church as the congregation or community or the saints 
or saved people. Also Article xix. of Ch. of Engl. ‘The 
Visible Church of Christ Is a Congregation of faithful 
Men.* 

15*6 Tindale Matt, xvi. 18 Apon this roorke I wyll bylde 
my congregacion. ^isag Mobb Dyaloge l Wka. 190 9 The 
hole church, that is to wit, not the clargie only, but the 
hole congregacion of all christen people. x549(Mar.) 

Com, Prayer, Collect Symon 4 f ^fnde, Almightie God, 
whiche hast builded the congregacion upon the tbundacion 
of the Apostles and propbetes. XjtM Eden Decades Pref 
(Arb.) 50 Added to the flocke of^rystes congregation. 
1558 Q. Kennedy Compend, Tract, in IVodr. Soc, Misc, 


(x 844> xooThe oongrafatioHA swa deirlie boehtbe the Unde 
and deth of Jetu Ch^te. 1^ Biai.E (Biihi^') Hek aib 
93 The congregation of the firste borne whiche are written 
in Heauen (Wveuv, Rhcimt, i6ii church], 2589 Fvtan 
Defines V. 998. 

D. in leofe of a particular local auembly or 
society of believen, a * church ' (in the Congrega- 
tional sense). 

x5a6-34 Tindale i Cor, avi. to The congregacioos of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and PriscilU salute you. .and so doetb 
the congregacion that is in their house [Wycuf, Rhm,^ 
x6xs church], ifiex Baynes 7 We/ 13 AUchurchei 
were singular congregations, equal, independent of each 
other. t6es J. Robinson Just tjr Necess. Apol, i, Tl'he 
Apostle Paul doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
WM at Corinth, ' the body of Christ *. 1641 T. Edwards 
Reasons against the Indmndent Government of 
Particular Congregations. 1661 Crt. of Mm, in Holmes 
Ann. of Amer. tiUfp I. 399 This matter hath been under 
the Consideration of a synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last nneral court commended to the several 
congregations, x^ Penn Addr, Prot. u. v. (ifios) X48 
What 18 this Church or Conmgation rather (as Tindal 
everywhere translates it). xtoS [see Congrboationalibt]. 
o. A body of Christians, a denomination. 
s8s6 Scott Prov, Antiq, (1834) 974 The modem Calvinlstt 
no longer mingle with their own religious leal, any ani- 
mosity against those of other Congregations. 

7 . A body of persona assembled for religions 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 
mon modem nse.) 

x5s6-34 Tindale Acts xiil. 43 When the congAgadon was 
broken uppe, many . . followed Paul and Barnabas [so i6ix; 
Genetf. churche, Rkem. synagogue]. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado Ml. iii. X73 Hee would meete her . . next morning at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
shame her. X609 Holland ^ 4 arm. Marcell, xxvii iii. 308 
In the great Hall of Sicininua where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. x688 Act x IVill, 
4 M. c. 18 I 16 If any Person or Persons . . do maliciously 
or contemptuously come into any Cathedral or Parish Church, 
Chapel, or other Congregation . and disquiet or disturb the 
same. 1701 De Foe T rne-bom Eng. 1. 4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And 'twill be found, upon examination, The latter has the 
largest congregation. 1754 Richardson Crandison Let. 
ifi Nov.. The whole congregation were hushed xmd silent, 
as if nobody were in the church. xSap Southey Ode Bp. 
Heber, Whose eloquence Held congregations open^ear^. 
X844 Kinglakb Edthen xvli, The cliurch>going tells, .calling 
the prim congregation .. to morning prayer. 

b. The body of persons who habitually attend 
or belong to a particular place of worship. 

In (he Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a l^al organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast 10 the collective My 
or * Church ', ccunposed of these congregations. 

In the Congregational system, the «^ole local body of 
worshippers, as distinguished from the ‘ church ' or company 
of communicants. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx. f 9 Tilt at the length wo 
descend unto several congregations termed parishes. Ibid, 
I 3 Divided into their special congregations and flockes. 
1609 Bp. Ham, Caus Consc, 111. x. 347 As Pastors of Con- 
gregations. X64X Hinde J, Bruen xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for the publike congregation a worthy Preacner. 
>688 Act X Will. 4 M, c. 18 (Toieration Act ^8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 ScAm. xviii, I'he 
minister of an attached wovincinl congregation. x8$5 
Thackeray Hettcomes xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead. x807 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. vii.iKSo) 116 They formed themselves into 
congregations for the purpose of worshipping together. 

O. In the New England colonies in which Con- 
gregationalism was established : The community 
of a settlement, town, or * parish ', having its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished from the 
'church’, or body ot communicants, within the 
same. Now called the * society’. 

XB5S Bancroft Hist, l/, S. IV, 149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754] each township was also 
substantially a territorial pariah ; the town was the religious 
congregation. X887 G. P. Fisher Hist. Ckr. Ch. viii. xii. 
465 At Salem, the ministers .. were first elected by the con- 
gregation, answering to the parish, as its minUten, and 
then chosen by the church to be its overseers in spiritual 
things. Ibid, 476 In New England.. the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more than one ^lace of worship) acted con- 
cuvrently with the church in the choice ana dismissal of 
ministers. 

8. Scottish Hist, The designation given to the 
party of Proteitant Reformers during the reign of 
Mary. (Also C. of Christ, of the Lord.) The 
term appears to have originated in the language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed 3 Dec. 1557, 
in which the word occurs 8 times (in the sense 
' church as in 6 a). Also, b. A local section or 
body of the Reforming party, o. Lords of the 
Congregation: the nobles and other chief men 
who subscribed the National Covenant. 

SSS 7 Hational Covt, in Knox Hist^ef- >17 We. shall 
with all diligence continually apply nur whole power . . to 
mainuine, set forward, and estaolish the most blessed word 
of God and his congregation . . Vnto the which holie word 
and congregation we do ioyne vs . . and also dois renunce 
and foiraaik the congregatioun of Sathan. 1559 Ibtd, 11. 
3x3 Item the sayd Lorde of the oongregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine obedient subiecti to our 
■oueraigne Lord and Ladies authoritie. Item the eaid 
cengregation nor none of them shall not trouble or molest a 
Church-man. a X579 Ibid, 138 (an. 1559) Ihe Congregation 
of the West Country, with the Congregatioun of Fyfe; 
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ftrth«, Angu .. Mw oeavMit in dM teon of 

•mnSthnwTio ««U tb« fniy of the Congmtiam khtt tbo 
OsMof SootUutd. .wufun ot Ica^ tobotoko boriolf to 
^ht. im On roEffUf. Ck. Sett, i. lo Tin PratwMm 
ev«i'nn^theA«MeiMion..lMoac^«d1lM 
Lordd of the Conmgation : And th« ProtMuauingciienUi 
M then united, were celled I 1 )e Congregetioo. tfse 
RoeUTSOM Hitt St*t, (1817) 1 . II. 304. 

9. i?. C. Che A commmiity or order botmd together 
by a common mle, either without vow8(astheOrato- 
rians), or without folemn vowg (ai the PaaaionlatB, 
Redemptoriati, etc.). Extended, 0 sp, in France, to 
lay aaaociationa of men or women, having a re* 
lipons end in view, and devoting themadvea to 
aome work of instruction or charity (as the Bi othera 
of the Christian Schools^ Cf. Cokobeqanist. 

1488 Caxton Ckntt Gtddtt Chylde xvj. 4a In that olde 
tyme . . whan there waa but lityll ony conaregacion of 
monkea sase>i 810 Myrr, eiwr Ladyt 115 £che congre- 
mion oughte to lyue vnder one gouemoure. lyeo tr. 
DupMs hccL Hitt, 16/Jii e. 11 . IV. xi. 430 Thia Age wu very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Cierka 


b. A group of monasteries belonging to some 
great order, which agree to unite themaelvea to- 
gether by closer ties of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congrM;ation of Cluny, that of St, Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). s88s Catkclk Diet 
10. The name given to several permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
eleven are of primary importance, each having 
charge of a certain department of the business of 
the Church. Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation Je probanda fide. Also a tem- 
porary committee or cardinals and ecclesiastics, 
constituted a special congregcUimt to clear up or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 


G. H. Hitt. CartiinaU 1. 111. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Congregations formed, that 
are call’d . . the Congregations of Cardinals. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 5 P 4 By a solemn Act cf the Congregation of 
Cardinals. 17x3 R. Millar Prepagat. Chr. 11 . viii, 368 
The Congregation has sent Missions thither. 1839 C. *H. 
Timpkhlev Diet Printers ^ Print si6 The compilers of 
the caialoEues or indexes of prohibited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the congregation of the index. 1845 S. 
Austin Pankt's Hist Kej. lU. 31^ Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a congregation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of fnito. 1877 Biackie's Pop. nncycl. 11 . 
407/3 To these belong the Inquisition (congregation of the 
holy office), .the congregation de propaganda Jide. 

D. At a General Council, a committee of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
etc. 1885 Catholic Diet 

11. Comd. Congregation-house, house of as- 
sembly, spec, of a University, as e.g. the Senate- 
House flt Cambridge. 

163s Webvbr Anc. Fun. Mon. 330 The congregation- 
house at Cambridge. x6u Fuller PlUt Cantb, (1640) 95 
The archbishop personully visited the collective body of 
the University in the Conjugation or Regent-house. 1636 
I'rapp Comm. Matt, xxviii. 7 Tliat panegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the first-born enrolled in heaven. 


Con««|;atioiial (kp^gr/gri /mal), a. [f. prec. 

-AL.r 

1. Of or pertaining to a congregation. + a. Con- 
sisting of, of the nature of a congregation. Obs. 

ifigpTB Mathkr] Ck. Cefd. (1643) 10 They that are within 
the visible Church, .must needs hc^ members of some parti- 
cular Congregation, because all visible churches are Con- 
gregationall. x6u J. Ball Anstv. to Canne ii. 67 Whether 
^ the true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect and precious, or of the visible congrega- 
tionadl assembly, consisting of good and bad, sincere and 
hypocriticnll professors. 

0 . Performed by a congregation of worshippers 
collectively. 

i860 L. ll Noble A/ter Icebergs 37 June, We beard 

S ractical sermons and fine congregational singing. x88i 
loNiRR. Willi AMS in X9M Cent 51a Visiting the temples; 
not, however, for common prayer and congregational wor- 
ship, which are. .unknown among the Pflrsla 

o. Connected with a particular cong^gaiion of 
worshippers as distinguished from the parish church. 

i88b Aof. Rev. ix Mar. 295/3 The parochial svstem does 
..continue to exist, .yet the personal worship or individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational. 
2. Of or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized unit in the Presbyterian system. 

t «44 Retolut Ho. Comm, ai Jan.. That the church be 
governed by Congregational, Classical, and Synodical as- 
semblies. 1644 Baillib Lett 4> Jmls. 1x841) if. 305 In the 
presence and with the consent, .of the nresbyterie congre- 
gational!. {title). An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for diviaiiw ana settling the severall Counties of this 
kingdome into ClaMicall Presbyteries and Congregational 
Elderships. 164^^ Sir C. Sadler Last WiU ^ Test e/* 
/Carl Pembroke in Somers Trstcit (i8ia) VII. 91 Item. I 
give back to the Assembly of Divines their classical^ Pro* 
vinciaty congregationat nationai; which words 1 have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, but plainly find they 
will never come to good. 

8. (with capiUl C.) [cf. Conobxoation 6 b.] Of 
or plaining to the form of ecclesiastical polity 
called CoRtiRBOATZORALiBM; adhering to this 
polity; Independent 


After the xyth c., wmcM^ England* 

while Coagrogaitimai was daddediy praforred in New 
England, when the *conaodntlon VchurcbeilhraiedaniON 
important ftature of the ■yiteni<see that word 1: inthesgth 
c. the latter name has also prevailed in Great Britain. 

[1699 : see s.) sfiseT. LacHroao/'A Dtaliagor Newt/rk 
Now Eng. 79 The CongtegntioQall Independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1643 w. L» 
Bramble Berry title-p., Whether the Congregationall As- 
semblies in England be true Churohee of leeus Christ, yea 
OT no? aifi47 T. Hooker Ck. Diteijpi. Pref., A Church 
Congregationall it the first subject of the Keys. i%7 W. 
Bartlbt 'IXNOrPAOIA: or a modell ofihe Primi- 
Uve Congressional way. 1648 J. Cotton Way gfCongrtg. 
Ck. I. iU. I rior is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches.. If there must ncmls be some note of differ- 


ence. .to distinguish our way from a National! Church^way, 
1 know none fitter, then to denotninaie theire QissicaU, 
and ours Congre^ionall. sfiya O. Hbywood A'svn/-Ai. 
x8 J une. Our brethren of the congregational persuasion. Ibid. 

Juiyi The congregational men amongst us have deiured to 
■it down with us at the Lord's supper, 1691 Wood Atk. 
pxon, II. 3(8 Samuel Mather. .a congregational man.. yet 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion, 1789 
JoHN'-ON, Congregational it a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congi nation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church.^ 1763 Hutchinson JHet. Cel. Mass, iv. 433 
A congregetional church, .consisted of a company of saints. 
1836 H. Rooerb % Hawe iv. (i863» 90 netSy I'he congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy (S^t. 39, 1658), and drew 
up a coniession of faith. 1876 CengregationeU Year Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faiui, Church Order, and 
Discipline of tlie Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of tne Congregational 
Union [of England and Wales], May 1833. (The Union 
was formed 13 May 183s.) 

4. Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 

i66e J. Baroravb Pope Alex, ill (1667) «5 At a congre- 
gational meeting he was for the rcce^ion of the Portugal! 
embassador. 


t B. sb. A Congregntionalist. Obs. 

1633 Bailie Dtssmtsive Find. (1655) ix Independents 
are unfitly styled Congr^ationals. 

Congregationausm (kpqgifg^ijdn&liz'm). 

[f. prec. - 18 M.] 

1. A system of ecclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 
gation of believers. [See Conorxoation 6 b,] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufficiency of the Congregation does not allow 
inierference with the aflfaini of the body by any external 
authority, episcopal or presbyterial. 7 'ne Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellow- 
ship and cooperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
aasociatiuns. 

1716 I. Mathbb Disg. cone. Feel. Councils 6 Mr. [Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister . . was 
the Author of that Judicious Script {English Puritan^- 
fiw, 1605]. It is perfect Congregationalism. X767C11AUNCY 
Lei/. (1768) 36 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism to Epuicopary. 1833 
1 . Taylor RpiK Despot. \\. 173 Congregationalism.. sprung, 
as a reaction, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotism of 
national churches. s86i Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. ix. 359 
I'hus was constituted the body which, crossing the Charles 
River, became known os the First church of Boston. It em- 
bodied the three great principles of Congragationalism. 

2. The congregational practice within the pale of 
a church territorially organized ; attachment to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one's own parish or district. 

188a Sat. Rev. zz Mar. 395/3 The elbow-room which 
congreaationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is 
not to be over-rated. 


GoiLgre9a*tionali8t. [f. as prec. + -ibt.] An 
adherent of the Congregaiional church polity ; a 
member or adherent of a Congiegationai church; 
an Independent. 

x^ C. Mather (AV/e) Blessed Unions. .between those., 
in England which have changed the names of Presbyterians 
and Congregational ists fur that of United Brethren. 1708 
Kersey, Congregationalists. a Sect of Independents, who 
had particular Congregations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So xtsi in Bailey : not in J.]. 
xyxa J. Mather in Pre/. to R, MatkeYs Answer 6 The 
renowned Dr. Owen was as famous a Congrcgationalist. 
1837 Pennv Cycl, VII. 451/3 s v., In the six New England 
States, .which were colonired by the English Puritans, the 
ConimgationMlists are very numerous, 1839 H. Hanbury 
{tit^. Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
or Congregationalists. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. 1. x. 363. 

alirio. 1864 Bowen L^U xiii. 44B The Episcoiml, Pres- 
byterian. or Congregational ist church. 1876 Bancroft 
hist, u. S, VI. xlvi. 307 William Gordon, the Congre- 
galionalist minister of Roxbury. 

Coagrega*tionalii6> v. ff. as prec. + -izr.] 
trans. To make congregaiional in sense 1 or 3. 

x866 J. B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites g Ritual xus The 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- 
gruationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 
Om^. iMr Adtmnce (Chicago) 11 May lox If no worse 
thing happens to the Presbyterian Chur^ than a little 
more Coiigregationalixing of its system here and there. 

Congrega'tioiliUlj, adv. [f. as prec. -lt 2.] 
In a congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with the Congregational polity ; on the 
congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

X870 Atkeusntm 3 Sept. 315 The audience Joining in, 
congregationally. 1883 R. H. Cotton in Manch. Exam. 
■8 Jan. 5(6 Most of your successful cler^ will . , tell you 
that their churches are worked congregauonally. 1887 A. 
Abbott in W. Gladden Parish Problems 70 Independent 
churches, and churches congregationally organised. 


tChmgMgrtionM, ok. [lOmnaaAnoM 

L Sc, Hisb. A mmber the eisodetioit Re- 
formem formed in 1557 . See 
tm R- Kwi'h SsH.ogSiJsMrhgjkdi iehsinwr 
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army % 

drew cbeira a mile out of [Perth]. 

t2. •‘COBOBBOATlOlTAUfiT- Obs. 

s6g4 WntTLocic f - - . - 

other it the first ^ . , _ 

tioner, but, Whopreechetlit n i67oHacket^A ^ . 

11 . 107 (D.) Our go^ IGng idnoe he would nmther be for 
the Consistorians nor Coogregationers. 

Gk>ngr«gariioniftm, mtscp^vtd. See qnot. 

1884 Netsemt/. g Indep. at May Sstppl. i /x If the church 
was swamped by euhecribers* that was Ccmgregatiomsiiii 
and not Congregationalism. 

OoagMgK tioiiiiat. P- •« f**’- '>"’J 

tL - COMOBBOATIOMAUST. Oh, 


1639 G AUDEN SHght /fM/m <1660) X05 Independents, or 
Congregationists, which seemed to stickle for the interesitB 
of p«o|Me in religious transactions, iveo'e Bailey tloUo)^ 
Congngntiomistsy Dissenters from the Church 0^ England. 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic congregatioti 
or lay brotherhood under ecclesiastical direction ; 
also attrib , » Comobbqavibt, 


S848 W. H. Kbllv tr. L. Blauds Hist Ten V . 1 . 4SS 
Imbued with that lesuitism which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe . .Skrsynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the chu rches . . a congregationist in epaulettes. s88a Contend. 
Rev. Jan. 73 He . . introduced various religious orders and 
Congregationist Schools. 

CoiigroEa‘tioiilMia,A [mc-lim.] With- 

01 1 a congregation. 

x88o A. Sqmebvillb Autobiog. 313 Inasmuch as the con- 
gregation is the unit of the (Presbyterian] system, a man 
congrcRationless is necessarily voteless. 

CoagrafiTatiV’e ikpqgrfg^tiv), a, [ad. L. 
congregdliv us, f. ppl. stem of con^M-rc -IVE.] 
Tending to congregate* characterized by congre- 
gating. 

1988 Frauncr Lawiers Log. il v. 9a h, Tlie compound 
axiome . . is either congregative or segregaiiv'e. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 1x3 7 'he duties td. 
congregative or social oi-der. i860 1 . Tavlor Spirit Hebr, 
Poetry (1873) 'I he piety of the Patriarchal era wm 
individual, not congregative. 

Hence Oo'iigregatlvoAOBB. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 809 The con^regativeness of men 
for mutual interest, profit, and protection. 


Congrogatov (kp*qgrrgrit;>4\ [a. L. Ctmgri- 
gator assembler, n. of action f. congregdre to CoB- 
OBEOATE.] One who congregates or assembles. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 364 I'he CongrMator, or 
Gatherer-together, as tlie Hebrew imports. itImT I'AvtxxR 
Pausanias* Deter. Greece 11 . B36 Jupiter is cafled the Con- 
gregator. xEya Svmonos Study 0/ Dante 333 He was the 
congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Oongvoga'trlz. [sre -trix.] 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 365 This word [Kohelethl Is., 
in the Feminine (iendcr ; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 

t Oongregeed, pa. pple. Obs. [f. F. ctmgregiy 
•h congregated 4* -EH.] Congregated, assembled 
in masses. 

xgxa Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. <1858) III. 149 By hU 
go^ enhortement should be unyed and congregeed the 
princes of Christendom. 


Congress ^b. [ad. L. congress-us 

going or coming together, meeting, f. congress^^ 
ppl. stem of costgreal to go together : see CoH- 
GiiEniENT ; cf. F. (ongrls {congroz in Cotgr. 161 1 ).] 
1. The action of coining together (of persons) ; a 
mcetii^, interview. 

xgaS Foxr in Strype Ecel. Mem. I. App. xxvi, 8t After 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode. .to relent and cesse 
your suit. i6bx Burton Anat, Mel. in. ii. iv. i. 1x651) 505 
They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress. itbS 
Newton Ckronol, AmemUd In trod. 4 I'he Congreas of 
Solon with Craesus some think they can confute by Chrono- 
logy. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vii. ii. 354 There never wm 
a conip*6S.H of friendship wherein more was said and felt. 

t b. The assembling of a society, etc. Obs, 

1673 OoiLBv Brit Introd. 6 It is now the Place of Congresa 
for the Royal Society. 

t 2. A coming together, meeting ^of things). Ohs. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4 A mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 1673 Evelyn V'ettw (1739 sS 
Medicinal Nitre in conin’ess with a certain Sulphur, xdgg 
>VooDWARD Nat. Hist. Earth 1. <1733 6a A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms. X7S9 Phil. Trans. LI. 355 Their elec- 
tricity sufiers no diminution from the shock of llieir 
coDpess. 

t o. An encounter in opposition or combat Obs, 
1646 Buck Ruk. ///, 1. 9 in divers haxnrdous congresses 
and battels. 16^ 1 '. Plunket Char. Gd Commander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment ..was near surpris'd ..Which con- 
gress they would needs an Horse race cull, ivsy Lardnee 
Whs. (t8j8) 1 . 98 The congreiu of Vitellius and Artabanus- 
4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. 

13 B 9 PuTTKNHAM Eng. PoesU It. (Arb.) Z19 It Is two strange 
serpents entcrtangled in their amorous congresse. 1737 L. 
Clarke Hist Bible 11740) 1 . 1. 46 [They] had each or them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. 1763 PARBONt in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 47 People . . expect the issue of such a 
marriage would be tawny ; which indeed is the usual effect 
produced by the congress of black and white persona 18^ 
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Rollmtom Anim^ Life Introd. 38 In all higli«r Vertebmta, 
the OVA ere impregnated by sexual congrase. 

5 . Social iiitercoune, conirenie. t Bird of c . : 

a social or gregarious bird. Ohs^ 

xM T. Si'KNcae Logick 1 Dialectlck is profitable vnto 
Congresse. 1651 Hoaaea Govt, k Sec. L | a. 6 Ail desirous 
of congresse, artd mutual I correspondence. 1766 J^kiL 
'J'rafut. LVl. 3^19 7 *he crane . . is also a bird of conmas. 
187s OsiNDour Life xxvii. 355 Genuine and lively virtues 
are developed only by social congress. 

6. A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; j/kc. (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiaries refiresenting soverei^ 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of persons engaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress^ the name of 
annual meetings of the Church of England for 
discussion ; Social Science Congress, Congress of 
OrienfalistSy etc. 

1678 PiiiLLirs, Congress^ is now generally taken for the 
Assembly ur Meeting together of the Deputies, or Plenipo< 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treat about a Peace, or any 
other grand Affair. x88o in Someis Tracts 1 . 105 n. The 
congress in Henry the Second’s Time at Clarendon. 1741 
Middleton Ckere 11 . x. 359 When he was just arrived to 
the congress. 177? Watson Philip II (1839) <99 It was 
agreed by the two Icings, that a congress khould he held at 
V^vtns. 1847 Mm. A. Kirax Hist, Sertfia 323 Deputies. . 
had been sent to Vienna during the Congress. s86i Beresf* 
Hope Png, Cathedr. x<)ih C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congress. 1899 M. Arnold Pref to Words- 
worth 91 The haunters of Social Science Congresses. 1883 
Harfeds Mag. Oct. 209/9 A congress of Americanists rc- 
oentiy assembled in Cupenhagen. 

t b. Assembly, congregation. Obs, rare. 

1639 G. Daniel hcclus. xvi. 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 
ners, fire shall flame and never cease. 

o. A society or organization that meets from time 
to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. Bnkntano in R. R. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1779 
an extremely vigorous ‘ 1 ‘rade-Society existed among them 
[hatters]. .The society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. Allworkinen of the 
trade belonged to it 

7 . The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (ns a continuous institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
* congress* * is elected ; also the session of this body). 

The Congress of the United States (commonly referred to 
simply as *Congre.<vi'), which met for the first time on 
4 March 1789, was fircceded by the Congress 0/ the Con- 
federation^ representing the several states under the Articles 
of Confederation, from 178s to 1789, and this again by the 
three so-called Continental Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which met in 1774, 1775 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were pro|ierly congresses in sense 6. 

I1765 Massachusetts Assembly 6 June in Holmes Ann of 
Atner, (1899* II. 134 It is highly expedient there should be 
a meeting.. to consider of a general Congress. 1773 S. 
Adams Lett. 9 ^r. in Wells Life (1865) IL 84 Should the 
correspondence from Virginia pr^uce a Congress and then 
an assembly of Slates. \n%Amnv.ofMass. Ho. of Reprs. 
in A. Bradford Sp. Gos^ernors Mass. (x8i8) 364 We should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their [the other rolnnies’] 
consent in Congress'.] 177^ Jml. Continental Congress 13 
.SepL, Informatioii, lieiiig given to Congress. X77a Coi.. 
A(.len in Hoimvs Ann. of Amer. ([1899)1. 208, 1 demand it 
[sui render of Fort Ticonderoga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congress. 1776 ./Inn. Reg, 
p_ 961 'Decl o/lndep.) A Declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled (July 4). 1783 Gentl. Mag, LIIl. 1. 166 It is 

agreed, That the Congress shall earnestly recommend it 
to the legislatures of the respective States, to provide, 
etc. 17B5 T. Jkpffrson Corr. (1839) 1 . 140 Congress, by 
the Confederation, have no originaf and inherent power 
over the commerce of the Statrs. 1789 Constit. U. .S', i. f r 
All legislative ^weis herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States. Ibid. § 4 The Congress shall 
assemble at least once in every year. Ibid. 9 3 During the 
session of Congiess. 1850 Lvell sW Visit U.S. II. 198 
The memlier of congress for Georgia. 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr. Time vii. asm Congress legisTate.s, or enacts laws. 
1888 U. S, Senate Manual 7a On the 5lh of March 1794, at 
the first ses-iion of the Thitd Congress. 

b* d'he corre'«poniliri|r bc^y in the republics of 
South and Central America. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 65/1 Chili^ The congwH is comimsed 
of a senate, and of a house of representatives, to which a 
deputy U sent for every 15,000 souls. 1891 Daily News 97 
Apr. yS ^ar in Chili , The Congress party are now in pos- 
session of Caldera and Carrical. 

8 . See CONGKB 

9 . attrib. and Comb., ai Congress dollar, service \ 
Oongreas boot, a high boot with elastic sides; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga. N. Y. Also Conqbkssman. 

Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
..the Vengeance, an armed brig.. all in Congress service. 
1781 CowpKs Lett, 97 Feb„That sort of paper currency must 
serve, like the Congress dollars, etc. 1883 Reeuler'^fi, 1x7. 
337/1 A dozen of Congre- s-water. s8B8 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 
13/9 Tlie only internal treatment she p^rescrilyes is congress 
water and a grain or two of roasted coRee. 

CkmgreiSf V, rare, [f. L. congress^, ppl, stem 
of congredi : cf. digress ; or f. CogaRgiig sbj] 

L (k^gre's). intr. To come together, assemblei 
congregate. 


m f8^ Mss Goss (Hoppe), The valetsdimtfiant who con- 
gress every winter at Nice. 

2 , (kp ngres). To meet in coogresi, attend a con- 
gress. Hence Oongrassor (newsp. woid), Oo*n- 
grossing vbl. sb, and ppl. «. 

1838 CAM.VI.E RTedh, Gt, (1865) 21 . vi. v. 174 The eolid 
Earth . . reap^ no effset from those Twenty Years of Coo- 
gre»ing. iMe Dsdly News so Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countroance of congresring man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with turn. i88p 
Pali Mall G, a Oct. 6/x Mr. Edward Terry .. sppesred be- 
fore the Church Congresaers. 

CongreRSion (k^]gre‘j[9n). Now rare. [ad. 
L. congressim-eni, n. of action f. congred-i to go or 
come together : so F. congression in sense i Qi6th 
c. in Littr^).] 

1 . The action of coming together or meeting ; 
■■CoNaBKBB rA 1, a. 

1611 CoTCR . Congression, companie, congression with 
others. 1650 Charlston Paradoxes x8 In the first moment 
of congression. 1813 T. 1 . M . Forster A tmosph. Phsmom. 
(18x5) 60 The spectator .. seldom sees it in actual congres- 
sion. 

t 2 . Copulation, coition ; -Conobess sb, 4. Obs, 
1346 Lancluy Poi, Verg. De Imient. 1. iv. 8 a. That by the 
congression and compaignyeof these two sexes. . there issue 
might be enlarged, sm Ter. Taylor Duct, Dubit. 11. ii. 
Rule 3 If the danger, .can legitimate the congression. 
t8. Hostile encounter; «Conork88 jA 3. Obs. 
cx6xx Chapman Iliad i. CmnnL (D.\ 1 must consclonably 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed my . . author. 1657 S. Purcmas Pol. Flyings 
Ins. 90 Their War. .by a violent or accidental congression 
of two awarmes. 

•t* 4 . Comparison. Ohs."^'^ 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit, 1. iv. Rule t The truth^ of 
Christianity, approved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. 

CongreRSional (k|)hgre‘Jan&l), a. [f. L. con- 
gression'cm Congkebsion 4- -al. It takes the place 
of a derivative of congressus Congiikbb.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a congress. 

Nidps Bp. T. Barlow (Webster, xSaS', The congressional 
institution of Aniphictyona in Greece. 

2 . Spec. Of or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
ns of the United States, and other American 
republics. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 390 The congressional acts in 
favour of the officers. 1808 Ann. Reg. 365 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism. 1864 Century Me^. Sept. 11889) 703/t J he citi- 
zens of my congressional district. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
lune 198/9 The Presidential candidates were .. nominated 
ny Congressional caucus. 1891 Daily Nesvs 98 Apr.^ 5/6 
Particulars o([the blowing upof the BlancoEncalada receiv^ 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre'iBionalist. [f. prec. + -ibt.] A 
supporter of a congress : a member of a congres- 
sional party. 

1891 PallMatlG.^ Mar. 9/9 (Chili) The Conjpressionalists 
are represented ns having no troof^ 1891 Times 96 Feb. 
5/3 President Balmaceda. has initiated a guerre d mart 
against the Congressionalists [in Chili J. 

Congro'ssionist. [f. CoNoitEssioir + -ist. 
Cf. prec.l A member or supporter of a congress. 

1889 Pall Mall G, 94 Jan. 6/9 'Voii speak of agitators. 
Do you refer to congressionistsT 1889 N. Digby ibid, 
37 Feb. 3/3 To favour me with the names of the Congrea- 
sioiiists wlio received Russian gold. 

Co'llgressiait. rare, [f. C0NOBBB8 jA -I- -IBT.] 
The member of a congress (annual or periodic). 

s888 spectator 98 Apr. 363/a To give the Congrossuts an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
in different countries. 1890 T^let 17 May 777 A complete 
programme fortheCongressihts has been drawn up. 

t Congra'MiTe* a. Obs. [f. L congress-, ppl. 
stem + -IVK : cf. aggressive, etc.] Characterize by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud, F.p. 11. vi. 94 If it be under- 
stood . . of disjoined and congressive generation, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 

Oongreasmain. A member of Congress (in 
U. S.). 

a sB^ Dow Senn. HI. X37(Bartl.). Our congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? Nothing but bloodsuckers 
upon the check of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer, 
Commw, 1 . xiv. 197 note. The term 'Congressman' is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though of course it ought to include senators 
also. 

Congrove (kp qgr/v). [An English lumame.] 

1 . More fully Congreve rocket \ A kind of rocket 
for use in war, invented in 1808 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828). 

1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 349 Shrapnell’s shells and Con- 
greve's rockets. Ibid. XXti. 371 A za-pounder Congreve. 
1897 Prabd Poems, Red hiskerman, sunk in their deep and 
holfow sockets That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
1831 Carlyle Sort, Res 11. v, Your Congreve needs a new 
case or wrappage for every new rocket. 

2 . More fully Congreve match : A particular kind 
of friction m.itch, invented by Sir w. Congreve. 

1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 4/1 In the drawer of the Cable 
. . were a quantity of Congreve matches. 1851 Mavkbw 
Land. Labour 1 . ^31, 1 believe 1 was the first who hawked 
‘ Q>ivreves or ‘ insuntaneous lights * ; they weren't cslled 
* luciters ' for a good while after, site Knight Ones upon a 
Time 1 1 . *74 The penny box of Lucifers, or Congravet . . is 
a. .triumph of science. 


Oo&gmr(e» -snoa* w. Coxobui, -sbor. 
Ooagxld Zooi, [f. mod X. CongHdm^ 

f. eongrus CotfUBH : tee -id.] A fiih belonging ta 
the family Congridmj or allied to the Cokgeb, 
OongrolA (kp^^groid), a, and sb. Zool. [f. L. 
eongrus Cobobb 4 - -om.] A. adj. Allied to the 
conger and its family. B. sb. A fish allied to the 


conger. 

tOOBgrulllRp «• Obs, [f. CONOBUE V, or F. 
eongruer 4 - - able .] - CoNGBUOUS, CoKaRUEVT. 

s&% H. Crossb Vertuos Commw. (2878) xoa The most 
profitable . . speech is that that is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendment and vnderscanding of the hearers. 
tCoUgrul, a. Obs. rare. [f. X. cottgru-us 
(see CoiraKUE) 4 -al.] Congruous, cohicicient. 

s6m Gellisrand Variation Mekgn, Needle 3 The Terres* 
trUTwd Mogneticall Meridionx being oongniaU. 
t Ooagni0*| a. Obs, Also ^-6 oongni,-grevr(e. 
[a. F. congru, -grue (13th c. m Littr^), ad. L. con- 
gru-us agreemg, suitablei harmoaions^ f. stem of 
congru-?re’. see next.] 

1 . Agreeable to the character or nature of any- 
thing ; fitting, suitable, becoming, due, proper. 

r 1400 Apol. lloll, 30 It semik hem to preche.it is profit to 
hies, it is congrew to sacre. 148^ Caxton St, Wem(fr, 3 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle it. a sgm Arnolds 
Chron. (x8ix) 98 The Mayre, Aldirmen . . may sette congraw 
remedy. zS4a Becon Pathw. Praj^r Wka. (x8^) 143 The 
congrue, decent, and seemly worshipping of GoA 1348 87 
Foxb A.tjf M, 1x596) 8/1 Setting all thmgs in a congrue 
order. 


2. CONOBtrODB 4. 

Treviba Barth, De P. R, 11. ii. (1495) 97 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf caas & the verbe 
dyscorde in nombre & in persone. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 
ccxlvi. 990 Congrewe Englysshe, or of parfyte sentence. 
1531 Elyot Cost. I. XV, Rules, wherby a cnilde shall, .lerne 
to speake congrue latiiie. 1369 Crowley Soph, Dr. Waieon 
i. 57, 1 know not by what rule of Grammer, this can be 
iustified to be congrue latiue. 


t Co&|pni6f V. Obs, rare. [a. OF. eongru-er or 
L. congru-fre to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 
respond, accord; f. con- together 4- not 
found exc. in this composition ] ifitr. To agree, 
accord. (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress difleis in the 
two (mots.) 

z6oe Shaks. Hen, V, 1. ii. 189 (Qo.) Gouernment. .being put 
into parts, Congroeth with a mutuall consent like musicke 
[trf Fo. congreeing, but context di/ferent], 1603 — Ham, 
IV. iii, 66 (Qq.) Our soucraigne processe, which imports at 
full. By letters conaruing [Jy, corduring] to that eflect. The 
present death of Hamlet. 

tCongnie'lFf-gnilyx^^i^- Obs. [f.CoNOBDK 
a. 4 -LY ■‘^.] Congruously, fittingly : with congruity. 

rifoo Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 8 He muste studie. .in 
gramer hat he speke congruliche. ri44o Gesta Ront. Vix, 
944 (Harl. MS.) And that crist may congruli be callid a 
serpent, is a coode Resoun. ^ 1548 Hall Chron. (18091 87 
The Kyng to nym . . shal satisfie and of other houses and 
edifices or places congrucly shal recompence. 


Coilgruenee (kp'qgrtiiens). Also 6 -grueiiB, 
-grewenoe. [ad. L. congruentia agreement, har- 
mony, congruity, f. congruent- pr. ]mle. ; see Con- 
gruent and -ENOB. (Alsu in mod.F.)] 

1 . The fact or condition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const, with. 

*833 Tindalb Lords .Vsr/A Wks. (X573) 468 That analoyie 
andproper congruence of the figures with their verities. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 993 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
their humours and dispositions. 1641 H. Ainsworth Orthod, 
Found. Relig. 59 As sinne is a difierence from Gods lutw, 
BO justice is a connuence with the Iaw. 1805 W. H rrschkl 
in Phii. Trans. XCV. 943 Our idea of the congroence or 
harmony of the celestial motions. z88a ¥ KWSKtt Early Chr, 
1. 337 fifven in minor matters we trace the same congruence 
between Apollos and the writer of this Epistle [Hebrews]. 

2. Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable : w>Conobditt 3 . 

c 1430 tr. T, d Kempis* Imit. 1. xix. Also for congruence 
[of tyme] diuersite of exercises plesik. tgya Bobsewell 
A rmoris lit. zx b, This fishe maye with more congruence be 
borne in armes, then many others, ligfi Jeanes Mixt, 
Schol, Div, 73 l*hiH is (arre short of a demonstration. .It is, 
at the best, but a philosophical congruence. 

+ b. cap. in Of congruence, of good congruence 
{of dm or very c,, by good c., in gooti c., etc.) ; by 
right or propriety ; as is fitting or reasonable. 

1447 Bokbnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 1x7 Agna is a lamb, a 
best fui meke And sympyl also ..Wych tuo to Aiineys by 
good congruence Lon^n. CX483 Digby bjyst. (i68a) iv. 
1088 Who then aught of verrey congruence To be mor glad 
than It iM More Cenfut, Tinaale Wks. 359/1 Not in 
reason onely and good congrewence, but also by plains 
ordinaunce and statute. 1533 Tinoale Lord's Supp, Wks. 
(>573* 4^ It expedient and of good congruence that he 
should dye. 1619 jDalton Countr, Just.xxx. (i6to) 170 
This Recognisance . . is rather of congntence than oy aay 
enxrease authority. ^ 

9 . Gram, Agreement or concord: grammatico) 
correctness. ^ Congbuitt 4. 

t4. Theol^ «CoNGRurrT5. 

ii x^ Barnes Tract vUi. Freemlt^Ikn. (1 573) 973 M. Duns 
■aytn, that man may parforma his attrition, m his naturall 
power, yea, and this attrkbn of congraenoe. is a duposttioo 
to lake away moitall sinne, without any specialf grace. 
tS 44 T. Samvion in Strype Reel. Mem. III. App. xviU. 48 
Herein they so enwrap themselves with their termt of the 
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grwe metit of ooiigni«iiod aad meift </ con* 

aiu PAdiw CAriiium^. t ill (tM) 179 They 
odmit not of Ui« mont of Goagmonce, condifi>liy» nor wovlct 
of Sttpcrarogolion. 

5. »CONOBUBNCT 9. 

1879 Hvmmci Ct^Muhy in Encycl. Brli.X, 407/x K 4 onbU 
in/iniU number df lines, thot is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or trhlch are common to two complexes, are said 
10 form a emf^ntenet of iinott a. g. all lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two Curves, or all lines cutting a given curve 
twice.. It follows that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 

0 . Theory of Numbitrs. The relation between tw^o 
numbem whicb being divided by a third number, 
called the modulus^ give the same remainder; 
also an expression exhibiting two congnions quanti- 
ties in the form of an eqaation ; thus, AsB ^mod, 
/*). See CoNGBUBVT 5. 

A connuence may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other. The general type of a linear congruence is ajr+ ^=0 
(mod. P\ where a, e, and P are given numbers, and x a 
number to be determined. 

[s8es C r . Gauss Dts^, A ritkmti. (Lipsiae^f as Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa* 
tionum, congruentiam vocamus.] 1M9CHRVSTAL 
Gauss., mde the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his fanloUs Disquisitioms Arithmeticm. 

Conffruenoy \kp*qgi'f#|dDsi). [f. as prec. : see 
-INOY.J 

1 . The quality or state of being congruent ; con- 
gruity. Ufa confruettcy ; see prec. 3 b. 

s^ Faby^n Chron vii, 370 They agreed to reste there 
styll, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwelt in no 
lande where they shulde more sucriy be defended. 2577 
Fenton Gold. Epist. (158a) 81 It appertuiiie«i to reason and 
congruencicj to evhibite a few remedies. t6860oAD Ceirst. 
Bmln III. hi. 470 The pre^cnce of the Plnnets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Ckmj unction, or if you will, Cun> 
gruenry. 

b. with pi. 

t6x^ Bp. Anurewks Sorfft. Nativity x. Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem s68x H. Mokk Exp. Dan. iv. rag notr^ 
Many congruencies with historical passages . . do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis. 

2 . Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-foid relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touches a given surface. 

1864 PlUcker New Geoui. 0/ Space in Phn. Trans. (1865) 
737 A ' congruency' contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection. 
Ibid. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes, .con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays represented by the 
^stem of the two equations. 1874 G. Salmon Analytic 
Geom. ed. 3)8 468 Every congruency of lines may be regaided 
M the system of the biungents of a certain surface, vix. each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
line.s, and the locus or the points of intersection is the surface 
in question. 

Congnient (k/» ijgri 4 ,cnt), a. [ad. L. con- 
gruent-em agreeing, consistent, congnions, pr. 
pple. of congru^re : see Congbub «/. (Also in 
mod.F.)] 

1 . Accordant, suitable, proper Congruous 1. 

■43*~So Higtien (Rolls) I. 393 A welle nye to the 
castellc Pascence, congruente to the vse of men, but not of 
women. 1^40 Ei.yot Gov. (1556) 17 His temperate 
and sobre liuying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his mnjestee. a 1637 Discov, 

(1641) iig The congruent and harmonious fitting of parties 
in a sentence. x86a Buwkn Logic iv. 65 Considered in 
relation to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant. _ 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 166 Each 
new conclusion has to be . . dove-tailed into the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

t b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. 

1576 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated . . to the apt constitutyng of a .seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula. 
1715 Cheynb Philos. Print. Relig. 1. 11. § 43 Very smooth 
and plain, or at lea.st congruent Superficies. 

c. Of persons : Agreeing in action with, rare. 

1878 Tennyson Q. Mary in. iv. But you, iny Lord . . In 

clear and open day were congruent With that vile Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine’s divorce. 
t2. » Congruous 3. Obs. 

t43a-so tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 9 After (he supputacion of 
euery yere congruent. 1531 Klyot Gov. i. i. It is therfore 
congruent and accordynge, that, etc. 1576 Bakre fetoell 
^ Health 46 b. The congruent tyme of tne dystillation of 
Yarrowe is.. about the ende of May. Jeanus Mixi. 

Schol. Dix*. 86 It was more congruent for thenein/, the 
second person to be incarnate, .then the first person, .or the 
third. 01718 Penn Tracts Wks. 17^6 1. 638 It is not 
congnient lor a Philosopher to stutter and babble. 
t3. Crnz;//. » Congruous 4. Obs, 

1596 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcii. For humble grammar 
first doth set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech. 

4 . Geom. a. « Congruous 6 . 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Concurring or Congruent 
Fmree (in Geom.), are such os being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another. 1713 Chbyns 
Philos. Prime, Relig, (J.), These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common aide of the congruent squares, as 
an axis. tSlg Lkuubsdorp Cromona*s Prof Geom. | 76 
Two figures are said to be coagruent when the one may be 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 

D, Cf. CONORDBNOK, CONOBURNOT. 

2884 Pi.flcKBR New Geom. if Space in Phil* Thuu. (1865) 
777 A configuration may be regaroed as the mutual inlersec- 
ttott of three complexes, i. e. as the geometrical locus of 
congruent rays belonging to all three corapleiees. 


0 . ThwryefNm^e, Said of two oituibeif whkh 
being divide by a third oombar, callod the modu^ 
/sir, give the same remainder. 

Thus 1 s and ep are congruent with respect to the modulus 7 ; 
whence e.g. it follows that the isthand egth of any month 
fall on the same day of the week. 

1889 Chrvstal Algebra^ If m be any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, M and 
N^ which leave the same remainder when divided by m, are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus m, 

Ckingraentlj, adv, [C prec. + -LY 8.] In a 
congruent manner ; congrttonsly. 

a Skelton Philip Sparowe (R,\ Right conneniently 
And full congruentlye. seoi Deacon ft Walken Spirits 4 
Divels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inhcrencie. 1631 Raleigh's Ghost ise Opera- 
tioiis . . mo*!! congruently and orderly directed to their 
desimed ends. azyiS Penn Treed Oaths Wks. zySs XL 
473 Which things Philo . . pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in tlie gospel. 

Congriliaia (kfrqgrMiz'm). Theol, [■■ F. con- 
gruisme, L. type *cofigruismus, f, congru-us ; see 
-I8M.] The doctrine of the Congruists, which 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, nature, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called : it denies 
a gratia a se eMca.x, and affirms a grace relative to 
character, ana more ur less conditioned on will. 

1883 Aknolxi Cath. Diet. 384/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantofie of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference l>etween sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with belief in the freedom of the 
will. 

CO'ngruuit. Theol. [corresp. to F. congruiste 
Littre) : see prec. and -1st.] One who holds the 
doctrine of Conguuisii ; applied to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began c. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch., about the source and con- 
dition of the efficacy of grace. Also attrib. 

Chambers CycL a v. Congruity^ I'he will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntarily^ choose what appears best. 2883 Arnold Cath. 
Diet. 384/1 The three fir!.t of the Thoiiiist propositions are ad- 
mitted by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
is given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. Ibid, 385/3 
111 1613, Aqiiaviva, general of the Jesuit.s, required the 
mem hers of Ills order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
as congruism. Ibid. 'J'he^ Molinist and Congrutst theories 
are held by many theologians who are not Jesuits, 

Conglhli'Stio, a. [f. prcc. -f-ic.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, congruism. 

2867 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) II ip4 1'hese great thinkers 
. . embrace what is cumutonly called the Moliuistic or the 
Congruistic system. 

Congimit^ (k/Tngn? Iti). [ad. L. congruitdt-em 
(peih. inimea. through F. congruiti^ 15th c. in 
Littre), f. congru-m : sec CoNGRUX a. and -ITT.] 

1 . Tiie quality of being congruous ; agreement or 
comspondence in character or qualities; con- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const witk^ less 
usually to. 

2447 Hokbniiam 5'r^i/'vx>Roxb.') loThissexefokl propirrte 
Of the m.argaryte, wych deuly longe I’o Seynt Margarete 
be congruyte Of simylytude. zfiiM Noroem Surv, Dial. 
341 Where there is a mutuall congrtiitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary s^eration. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv, 89 
Congruity or Opinions ., to our natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 2600 Lockr Hum. Vnd. 
II. xi. 68 Wit . . putting those [Ideas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein cun be found any Resemblance 
or Congruity. 276* Kambs Elcm. Crit. x. (1833) 165 It is 
clear from the very conception of the terms congruity and 
propriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
1785 Pai.ky Mor. Philos, iii. vii, The congruity of such a 
right [divorce] with the law of nature. 2B69 J. Martinrau 
Ess. 11. X73 Accusations., which have no congruity with 
one another. 2871 Tvndali. Fsragm. Sc. (ed. 6; 11. ii. 16 
There is, at least^ moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

fb. Of physical substances: Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixture). Obs. 

s6a6 Bacon Sylva 8 398 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, mideeth a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants^^ Lect. i. sag 
Congniity, or aptitude and respondetice betwixt the Sires 
and Figures of Parts to be mixed. Ibid.j They [two Oils] 
here mix and coagulate together, .by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts. 270O Piiiu.irs led. Kersey) 
s.v. vjuj 52 Chamblrs Cycl,^ Congruity^ in a lax sense, is 
used to express an aptitude, in some bodies, to unite or in- 
corporate ; by reason of some similitude or fitness of their 
figures. 

t o. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. Obs, 

1639 H. More Fmmort. Soul iii. i. Axiom xxvIH, There is 
a l^ple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely jGthereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial. Ibid. in. i. xxix, The SoUl awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not passing firom one 
extreme to another without any stay in the middle. 1684 
Charnock Attrib. Godix. (1B34) 1. 728 The second Person 
had the greatest congruiw to this work, ifiao Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 117 'This Hunger and Tnirst after 
Righteousness » the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organicol Aptness is to the Life of the Body : It is 
the Congniity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Lire, stte 
Snorthoubb f. Inglesant 1. ii. 36 His master's Roricrucion 
theories, .of tne vital congruity. 


d. An initanoe w point ofagnMaMn^ 

II. iv. i • By llMMe MmiolioM 
and cougmities [ofpoesy] with man’s nature sad pUstu^ 
1790 Palbv Harm Paul. ii. ii. The antiwr of a fbciWi who 
sought to gain cr^it to a spurious let^ by eoMruitieSi 
depending upon the time and place in which tbf htter 
supposed to be written. 1864 H. SrsKcaa Prina. BitU, 
I a6a There must exUt between ell orgemsau and tbeir 
environments certain congrutiiee* 

2. Self^ccordanoei baimcmy of tiii parti of a 


whole, coherence. 

stay (^Iarlyle Richter Mis& (18x7) 1. S7 The cougn^jr of 
Richter's belief, 1888 StaMy H^ttm. AU. Iv. 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey With 
the uniform congruity of Salisbury. 1874 Blackiu Se^ 
Cult. 23 The historian. Indeed, cannot niveot bis IkoUlt out 
he must, .dispose them with a graceful congruity* 

3 . Accordance a. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the circumstances, facts or 
surroundings ; suitableness to the lequlrementi of 
the case ; niness, propriety, t I’hr. Cf, in (gnssf) 


congruity. 

ssjo Tinpalb Practice ^Prelates Wks. (1173) 374 He 
co^ not of good congruitie but reward his old chaplaiiie. 
0 2333 More On the Passion Wks, 2335/2 By a ceitayne 
concomytaonce folowynge of coauenient coagruitye. a tens 
Hooker (J.\ With what congniity doth the i^uroh of Room 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ T 1670 Walton Life of Wofton. As himself sold of 
Sir Philip Sidiie/s wit, that it was the very meosuie Of 
congrui^. s^ Burke Subl, 4> B. in. fit The affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection, 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (zStr) 199 The Laws of 
this Universe . . ore fixed by the everlasting congruity of 
things. 2872 Morlrv Voltaire (2886) 297 Voltaire’s ever* 
present sense of congruity. . upon the tragic stage. 


1 4 . Gram. Agreement or concord ; hence, gram* 
nmtical correctness or propriety of speech. C^s. 

*383 Gowrr Cotf. 111. I j(6 Gromatre first hath for to teche 
I'o Speke upon conimiite. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv* 
x\i, We were let in, by bygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
(lame Coimruyie. 2330 Palsgr. Introd. 39 And for the seme 
cause leupiiuny] brelm they somtyroe the congruite betwene 
the substantyve and the adjectyve. 1370 Ascham Schedesrt, 
(Arb.) 94 All the hard congruities of (Trammer. 02838 Bk 
Hall Rem. IVhs., Z,{/r (1660) ax The congniity of my Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisme). sjaA Philliki. 
Congruence or Conp^ity. .*t\M properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed coatrury 
to Grammar-Rules. So Bailey 2730-81 


6 . Theol, a. {Docirim of Merit ^ With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being ’congruous* 
that God should confer the ’first grace ^ in re- 
sponse, and in ’ a certain equality of proportion % 
to the performance of good worts by man. Opr 
posed to CONDIONITY. 

Representing L. emgruitas^ used by Aquinas in stating 
that while ’condignity’ can be attributed to meritorious 
works only os they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet 'seems congruous that a uion, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue.' Susnma 
Theol, Prim. Sec. Q. cxiv. Art. iiL Hence the expressions 
meritum ex congruo^ meHtum congrui ' merit (arising) out 
of congruity’, ‘merit ofcongniity ’ ; merer i {g^tiam t otoS 
de congruo 'to merit (grace, etc.) from or of congruity . 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the wet with 
the ‘ congruity of efficient grace ' in b.) 

2^3 Articles of Relig. xii, Workes done before the grace 
of Christe . . ore not pleasaunt to God . . neither do thei moke 
menne mete to receiue Groce, or (as the Schole aucthourea 
sate) deserue Grace of congruitie [L. su^ue gratiam^ ui 
muiti vocoHt* de congruo merentur}. 2370 Foxs A, 9 M, 
35 So that those works male be meritorious, and of con- 
gruitie obteine grace. 2803 Usbhbr Answ, Jesuit 49X From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preoaratorie, meriting grace by way of Congruetie, 
though net 01 Condignitie. s6b$ W. Prmblb Jsttt{fication 
(1639) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workee 
whereto wages is not due by any lustice. 2673 Baxteb 
Cath. Theof. 11. 39 But some of them say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and the first mcial Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though^ not of condignity. 02707 
Beveridce Onpg Art. art. xiii. As we cannot do onythihg 
which it is just Ckxl should reward, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anything which It is fit 
and meet God should reward, and so deserve jpace of Con- 
gruity. i«4 * J. H. Newman Tract xc. (I 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regard, not 
from any claim upon it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness : os for instance it might be soul that dry wood 
bod a certain disposition of fitness towards heat whicn greeo 
wood hod not. 18138 Bp. H. Browne On 30 Articles Art. 
x, It being agreeable to HU nature and goodness to bestow 
grace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. £i|- 
deavours then on the part of man to attain to godUnosp 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve gimce do cemgmOt 
of congruity, 

b. {^Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
dispoiition, or other circumataneeS of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see Conoruibu) ; * the efficacy of grace 
which acta while at the same time preserving 
action of the free will ' (Littrd). A term belong- 
ing to the great controversy on Grace between the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, which began c. ixSo. 

CC Stj Kuo, Ad SimpUc. i, | 23 1111 cnim deed qni con- 
gruenter vocoii : ilU auteia qui non congmebont neqiia 
contemperabantur vocationi, non electi, quia non secocL 
quamvis vocati . . Cujus (Deus] miseretur, sic eum voca( 
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ouonuKlo scit ei congruere ut vocantem non reapuat. 
Pbnblon CEnvres (iSao) III. 953 La gr^oe qu'oB appeUa 
congrue trouvc dans sa congniitd une veritable elficace. 

^ 1^ I'.Gooowim Exp. EphtM. Senn. 03 But th« Jesuiu as- 
criba it (efficacious grace] all unto a congruity x that is, that 
God doth take a man at an advantage, spietn out a time 
wherein, a man being under auch and such circumstances 
and considerations, he may certainlv convert him. a s68e 
J. Coaarr Fret AttionM in. xxil (1603) 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not alwi^ lye in mens fair car- 
riage. lyay-ss Chambeis Cyel.f Ine system of congruity 
in matters of grace. s8m Esi. Intititive Moralt 104 notCt 
Molina . . affirmed that Predestination was founded upon 
God’s foreknowledge of the merits of the elect, to whom 
He accords grace of congruity; His icienlia media en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures. 

1 6 . Geom. Coincidence ; exact ogreeroent in 
superposition ; capability of being exactly super- 
posed. Obs. [med.L. to coincide.] 

ids6 tr. Hobhet EUm. Philot. ^1839^ 183 There can be no 


in congruity. 

Congruly (. 11 , -liche>, var. Conohuelt. Obs. 

t Go ngrnmatOv Obs, rare. [?f. L. con- 
together us little heap, hillock.] ?To 

gather into a heap or heaps. 

17M Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 153 A red solution of it in 
the same acid was only congrumated. 

[Oongrument. An error in T. founded on a 
misprint for eongrutnt in an ed. of Hen Jonson (see 
CoNOBUENT 1, quot. 1637). Corrected by Todd, 
but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries.] 

CongrnOUffi (k/'qgruias), a. [f. L. congru-us 
(see CoKORUE a.) + -oub.] 

1 . Agreeing or corre.sponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, in harmony. Const, to (f unto, ^for)^ now 
usually with. 


1599 L^e . 9 *> T. Afore in C Wordsworth Eecl. Biog. (1853) 
II 183 All the parts of his bodie were in good proportion, 
and congruous as a man could wish. iMi Sparrow Bk. 


Com, Praj^er I t66i) aas How congruous the lx>rd’s day is 
for such a work. 16^ (banes Mix/, Sckol. Div. 89 It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction ahould be 
given to God, etc. 1S59 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 3c 
The doctrine was. .no wise congruous with that of the Youre 
Primitive ages. 1761 Kames Etem, Crit. x. (1833) 164 
No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dimity of his nature, syga Resid. in France (2797) 
]. 159 This IS all congruous with the system of the day. 
i8g4 Good Study of Med. (ed. 4) JV. 168 In Congruous 
Ttuinningt or ordinary twin cases, in which there is no 
disparity of size between the two. <11878 Lewes Study 
Psychol, (2879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, what 
in the ancient phrase is ‘according to nature’. ^1883 A. 
Roberts O. T. Revis, ii. 33 It contains narratives .. so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

t b. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution. Cf. Congruity i b. 

Power Exp. Philos, iii. 257 Certain cxtrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the stone, and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are chaniiel’d through it. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants l.eit. i. 939 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
gnious parts, are hardly mingleable any other way. Ibid,^ 
To mix them by mediation of some third. .Body, which may 
be con|;ruoua in part to them both. 

2 . Corresponding or agreeable a. to what is 
right, reasonable, or becoming ; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to the requirements 
of the case : fitting, suitable, appr^riate, in place. 

1631 Gouge Gods A trows 111. $ 78. 330 This is a congruous 
Bense, and true in the substance of it. 1639 Po>rl, Speech 
Other Ho, X It is but congruous it should consist of Mem- 
bers without family. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . in. Pref., 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason ^d Virtue irpo9^i)iroi/ xm con- 

gruous and convenient. 1750 tr. J.eonardus* Mirr. Stones 
33 That it be in a congruous and fitting place. 1768 Pen- 
nant Zool. 1 . 159 As the names, .do by no means suit their 


t8^ J. Corbet Fre§ Aefiome m, xx, 47 Congraous Grace. 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the effect that it will follow infallibly though freely : but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so throu^ly 
adapted to the effect. Jbtu.t Congruous Vocation, in which 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty.. by 
which the Will Is infallibly carried to the saving effect. 

1 Geom. Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
•nperpoied. Obs. 

s 6 g 5 tr. Hobbes* Elem, Philos. 11. xiv. | 6 If it incline any 
way, it will do more than touch it ; that is, it will either be 
congruous to it, or it will cut it. idte Boyle Now Exp, 
Phys. Mech, xxxi. 999 If the exquisitly polish'd aurfaces of 
two flat peaces of marble be so congruous to each other that 
from their mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact. 

7. Theory of numbers. Characterized by congm- 
cnce : Congruent e. 

[s8oi C. F. Gauss Disq, Arithmei. ( 1 Si numerus a 
numerorum 3 , c differentiam nietitur, ^ et c secundum a 
congrui dicuntur.] 1^ H J. S. Smith Theory H Numbers^ 
Brit. Assoc. Rep., If the difference between A and D be 
divisible by a number P, A is said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P. 

Congraonsly (kp‘qgri/|ds]i\ adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY '^.] In a cungruuQs manner, in congruity. 

1 . In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformably. Const, to, with, 

s 6«5 Hardy Sf, John Iviii. (1865) 375/x More conCTuoiisly 
to this present scripture. South Sernt. xxii. 9 

(Merit) such, that Uod would not act siitably, and con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodness of his Nature, if He 
should not reward it. 1861 F. Hall in Joum. As Soc. Bengal 
4 Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term. 

2 . In a manner that fits the circumstances ; suit- 
ably, fitiv, appropriately. 

a 1619 Fothehhv Aiheom. 1. x. § 4 (stasis 703 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
There is no God. s^s Baxter Cath. Theol. l hi. 84 Or 
must we not more congruously say, that, etc. 1865 Pail 
Mall G. Qi Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their race, .could 
mingle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country. 

+ 3 . With grammatical correctness, correctly. 
Howell F'ar. Trav. (Arb.) 90 To speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. z6«i Evelyn State of 
Fr. Misc. Writ. (xte5> 45 The tongue of the country, .ought 
to be understood perfectly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

CO'ngimilffneM. [f. as prec.<f-N£SR.] The 
state or quality of being congruous; congruity, 
harmonious relation. 

1730-8 in Bailey (foUo\ s888 Sat. Rev. vo Nov. 56^/9 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

tCoilgU*«ta.Ue» a. Obs. mne-K [f. Con- + 
Gubtable ] Having a like laste or flavour. 

etd^S Howell Lett. (2655) II. Iv 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 


congustable with those of Spain. 
II Con fi^UBto. Mus. [It] 


With taste : cf. Con 


MANT Zool. 1 . 159 As the names, .do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing them to others 
more congruous. 1804 Abp. Laurenc b liaiti / t . Leci. iv, A 
grant, which it is congnious in Him to give. s86s Wright 
AlfX. Archaot. II. xviii. 193 Tlie side ornaments are not 
very congruous grotesques. 

3 . Sell-accoraant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

>783 Smollett Ct, Fathom lix. Had not her tale been 
congruoui^ consistent, and distinct. s86i £ Garbett Boyle 
Lect, 45 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruous throughout. i8&a Thornbury Turner I. 296 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux ; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

1 4 . Of language : Observing the rules of concord, 
grammatically correct. Cf. Congruity 4. 

*837-80 Row Hist . Kirk [i840> 50 That, .none be admitted 
to that function of the holie Mtnistrie but they who under- 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous I^tin. ^>845 
Howell Lett , 11650) II. I am of opinion that the pure 
congruous grammatical! Latine was never spoken in either 
of them (France or Spain] as a vulgar vernacular Language. 

6, Theol. Congruous grace [mcd.L. gratia cou^ 
grua, F. grdee congrue ] : * grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it’ (IJttr^); efficient 
grace ; congruous vocation^ effectual calling. Cf. 
Congruity 5 b. 


dongy, obs. f. Congee. 

Congyra*tion. rare—^, fcf. L. congyrdre to 
make a circle 1 about).] Manifold gyration. 

New Monthly Mag. XI II, 104 His cravat . . for the 
ai^litude of its folds, and the variety of its congyrations. 

Conhydrine (k^hihdi 'drain Chem. [i 7 CoN(iNB) 
Hydr(atk) -»■ -iNE : see quot 186.^-72.] An 
alkaloid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Conium vtaculatum, and 
crystallizing in iridescent lamiiise; also named 
CoBh^rdria. 

1863-78 Watts Diet, Chem. II. 1 Conhydrine C$ Hit NO. . 
this alxalnid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
Cp Hi-i N HaO. 1878 Harley A/at. Med, 587 Conhydria is 
strongly alkaline, and m^ be sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (kjenia). Chem. ff- D. conium, hemlock 
-lA (ending of ammonia)!\ = Conine. 

184s E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1x55 Conicine, Syn. Conia, 
Cicutine ; Discovered by Gieseke, but first obtained pure 
by Geiger. 1876 Harley Afat. A fed, 585 The leaf nibbed 
with solution of potaoh gives out strongly the odour of conia. 

t Co'niatlng, vbl. sb. Obs. ttonce-wd. [With 
reference to L. ciconia stork.] Used to express the 
noise made by storks. 

a s6p3 Urquuart Rabelais in. xiil 107 The. .drintling of 
Turkiesj coniatin^ of Storks. 

ConiO (kp'l1lk^, a. and sh. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
7~ -ique, 7 8 lok. [mod. ad. Gr. cone- 

shaped, f. xStvos cone : see -la Cf. F. conique (not 
in Cotgr. 161 iL] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, Conical. 

7614 Selden Titles Hon. 150 (Heraclius* Crown] being of 

f old, and raiid with variety of conique plates. 1847 H. 
loRB Song of Soul I. HI. vi. (R.), An onvile form’d in conick 


More Song of Soul 1. in. vi. (R.), An onvile form’d in conick 
wise. X706 Loud. Gax, No. 430^3 Letters Patents for En- 
lightening the Subui bs of Ixsncfon . . by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic- Lamps. 1778-84 Cook Voy. (1700) 
IV. 1990 A succession of conic hills. t8^ Woodward MoL 
lusca It 318 Shell oblong ; right vbIvc with a curved, conic 
tooth in front of the . . cartilaye-pit. 1870 Hooniw Stud , 
Flora 387 Styles 3, conic, persistent. 

2. Of or pertaining to a cone. Conic section : a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular 
cone by a plane ; a plane, curve of the second 
degree. 


If the bdination of the cuttiug plana to tha axis of tha 
cone ba greater than that of tha aoga of tha cone, tha sao- 
tion is an ELL»ss((with the clrclo as a paitkolar case when 
the plane is parpandicuiar to the axis>; if kss, a HwEa* 
BOLA ; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a Paiabola. 
(The pair of intersecting straight lines formed by a section 
through the vertex— strictly a particular case of the hyper- 
bola— it not usually reckoned at a conic section.) 

,1370 Dee Math. Pro/. 31 Our fourth Pyramidal], or Conike 
line, 1684 Powsa Exp. Philos, in. 187 Die Forming of 
Coiiick Sections in Dioptricks . . acoonnted as insuperable 
difficulties. 1708 PniLura (ed. Kerseyl Comeal, .as Conick 
Sections, i, e. the three Sections or Divisions of n Cone, 
call'd^ Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 17*4 Barrow'e 
Euclid 5x7 This method don't suppose the conic surface* .to 
consist of as many parallel circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasing flrom the base. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. II. 93 There arise five diffeient 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circb an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola : the UirM last of which only 
are Muliarly called Conic Sections. s866 Paocroa Hana~ 
bk. Stars x8 The projection is a closed curve, which (being 
a conic section) must be cither a circle or an ellipse. 

3 . Comb., as conic-billed, 

(848 M'Culloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1 . 195 Tribe 
Conirostres. Conic-billed Birds. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. Conics \ that branch of Geometry whi(di 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarded as the //. of a, as 
if ^ coftic sections.) 

1571 Diggeb Pantom. Pref A (j, A number of nflbs and pro- 
reptes, gathered out ofEuclide, Archimedes and Appolonius 
PergeuH his Conykes. ^1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wcale) xoo 
The science of Conics is of the highest utility. Mod, 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2 . A conic section : see A. a. 

1879 Salmon Conic Sections xiiii. (ed. 6) 996 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common. 1885 Leudes- 
DORP Cremona's Pro^, Geom. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic. 

Conical (kp'nikal), <z. [f. as prec. -f -al.] 

1 . Having the form of a cone ; cone-shaped. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. Def. xvii. 316 A Conical! 

superficies. 2653 H. More Conject. Cahbal. (1669) 59 
That determinate Conical siiadow of the Earth, which is 
Night. 1877 Plot Oxfordsh, 393 Burial under Conical 
hillocks, .was sure yeiy ancient. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 5(k The conical summit is covered with grass. i8a8 
Stark F.lem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 44B Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth. ^ Huxley Thysiogr. 189. 1880 Gray 

.struct. Bot. iii. § x. 31 note. Taproots are said .. to be .. 
Conical, when tapering regularly, as in carrots. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point X a singular point on a surface at which the 

tangent lines form a cone^ t Conical section (also c. linei : s 
Conic section iobs.). Conical Projection x a method of pro- 
jection (in maps, etc.) in which a part of a spherical surface 
IS projected upon the surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then 'developed-* or unrolled into a plane. Conical 
refraction \ refraction in which a ray is converted into a 
hollow cone of light. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 34 By Wheles . . Conical! Section- 
lines .. at pleasure, may be drawen.^ 1639 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 11. v. 7u By a Conicall line wee viiderstaiid a 
crooked line which diners from a circle, in as much as it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. Pref. x6 What the Theorists in 
Conical Sections demonstrate. 1665-6 Phil. Tram. I. 105 
This motion is Conical and.. by the Coiiick path all the 
Phamomena of Comets can be readily solved. sSxa Wood- 
MuuBB Astron. xxxv. 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth's shadow. s866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 39 
’J'o form separate maps of small parts of the heavens . . no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctness 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection. 1871 Tyndall 
F* agiu. Sc, (ed. 6) II. viii. 107 As in the case of Conical Re- 
fr.Tction . . it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which noothereye had previously seen. 1874 Salmon Geom. 
of 3 Dim. (ed. S/si*} Through a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of Tines which will meet the surface 
in J coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree. 1884 C. Smith Solid Geom j) 907 When the 
tangent lines at any point of a surface form a cone, the point 
is called a conical point. 

3 . Comb., as conical-shaped, adj. 

s868 Q. Victoria Lfe HighL 145 A curious conical- 
shaped hill. 

Conicalit'y. rare. [f. prcc. 4 > -Ity.] « CoNI- 

0 ALNEB 4 . In some mod. Diets. 

Conioally (kgmlAM^, adv. [f. prec. ^-ly8 .] 
In a cotfleal form or manner ; like a cone. 

1661 Buvlb spring of Air (J.<, A watering pot, shaped 
conically, or like a sugar loaf, a 1691 ~ Irhs. (1779) III. 
64X iR.) An almost conically shaped weight of lead. 1786 
Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. p A piece of., paper 
rolled up conically, and having at its a^x an aperture. 
s866 Tate Brit. MoUusks iii. 54 Die shell . is conically 
oval. sSya Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii. 193 A telescope .. 
having a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. 

ConioalneSSt The quality of being conical. 

>7SS ill Johnson. 1^ Mozley Ess. (1878) IL 366 Diere 
is nothing beyond their squareness and conicalness. 

Ooniohaloita (kpnik8e'lsdit).**A/fM. [Named 
by Breithaupt, 1849, honichalcit; f. Gr. iroWa 
‘ dust etc., here in sense * powdered lime * 
XoAmo* copper + -iTB.] A green hydrous phosphate 
and arseniate of lime and copper. 

tte in Dana At in, 597. 1868 /bid. ^5 Coukhalelte i 

reniform and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 
tadbio-neen, inclining lo eroerala men. 

Conloine. Obs, synonym of CoVInr. 

[>838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 976 Cbnicina..is 
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nut to hydro^ls add, dw out vitiibal pobon at 
mtm knowii.1 itia K Tvnin Ch*m. (ad. p iisj Coni* 
due If more eduble m ooki then io hot weter. 

Coilioit^ iktfiiflii). rari^\ [f. Como tf. + 
-ITT; The quality m being conical^ 

conicalneea. 

*•74 G. ^widh Di^ Eyg (ed. e' 49 The oonidty le 
dly much greater in one eye than the otheta 1M3 T. 
HoLMie (ed. 3) 11 . ^ Excuion of a l^e eegment of 
the ii^..hai been tned m conical cornea, idth Um hope 
that the coniaty might leuen after it. 

Oonioo- (lvnik<0» before a Towel Bometimes 
oonio- fGr. «otixo-j, combining form of Coirio d., 
joined adverbially with adiectives denoting shape : 
— Conically-, with a tendency to being conical ; 
as Ooaloo - ojUndrloal, conically - cylindrical, 
nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone; 
Ooaloo-haininphezloal, nearly hemispherical, but 
with a tendency toward the conical ; so conicth 
tiangafe, conictHwate \cmic‘evate\ eonico^sulmlate, 
i85e-9 Todd CycL Anat, IV. laar/a The largest [tuber, 
cles] are conice*cyttndrical flat. xBoo Kirby & Sr. EntimoL 
III. aao This [cocoon] is ovate or conico-ovate. 1870 Hookbr 
Stud. Flora 420 Carex vestcaria . . perieynia large spread- 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 184B Dana Zoof^k. 139 Conico. 
suuhemispherical . .sides concentrically wrinkled. 

Oonicoid (kp'nilcoid). Geom. [f. Conic + -oiD, 
after ellipsoid^ etc.] lii Solid Geometry : A surface 
of which every ])lane rcction is a conic (see Conic 
B. a); a surface of the second degree, a quadric 
surface or quadric: e.g. a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

1863 Frost & Wolstuniiolmb Solid Geotn. 8 ao4 A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicoid. Ibid, 8 305 Properties of conicoids, etc. iSi^ Alois 
Solid Geom, v. 8 S3 Surfaces whose equations are of liie 
second degree in (jt, si are called Quadrics, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc Conicoids. x88o 
G. S. Carr Synopsis I. 8 5599 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. 

II Conicopoly (kpnik-p’p^ai). Anglo-Indian, 
[Corruption of Tamil Canakka-pi' Hai account- 
man {pilhi child, person').] A native clerk or 
wiiter in the Madras Presidency. (Yule.) 

1680 Gatd. Roc. Fort St. Goorge at .Sept. 111. 34 ( Y. Supply 
The Govemour. .went the circuit of Madras ground, which 
was descrilied by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others, .that 'ns impossible to be knowne to 
any others. 1718 tr. Ziogenbalds Lett 11 55 (Y.) We main- 
tain seven Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers. 1796 Morsr 
Amer. Grog. 11 . 549 I'he conicopoly, to keep the accounts 
of the village. xSya H. J[. Coi.bridgr Xavier ^ s Life II. 04 
(Y.) You must appoint in e.'ich village or station fitting 
teachers and Caiiacopoly, as we have already arranged. 

II Conidium (k^ni'didm). Bot, PI. oonidia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. te^vis dust, as if representing a dim. 
^KoylSioy.} A unicellular asexual reproductive 
body occurring in certain fungi. 

1870 Drnti.ry /lot, 378 These conidia may be regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. 188a Vines Sachs* 
Bot. 313 All other unicellular and non-sexual organs of re- 
production we shall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

Hence Conl dlal a., of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to a conidium or conidia. 
Coaldll forouf a. [L. -fer bearing + -ous], €k>nl- 
dlo*pliorou.a a. [Or. -ipopos bearing 4 - -ous], bear- 
ing conidia. Oonl'diold a., of the form or cha- 
racter of a conidium. Oonl'dlophore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 73 Only conidim forms of higher fungi. 
/bill. 74 Which is really the couidiiferous form ot Ery.siphe. 
Jbitl. y3 I'he species found on dead insects, .are merely the 
conidiophores of species of Torrubia. 186a Vinks Sachs* 
Bot. 364 I'he m.Tss .which fills up the space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Mucorini. 

Conle, obs. f. Cony. 

Conieger, Oonie-grey, var. ff. Contgeb, Obs.^ 
rabbit-warren. 

Conifer (kDu-nifoi). Bot. [mod. ad. L. conifer 
cone-bearing, f. c5n-us cone + -for bearing. iSo F. 
coni/ire. Instead of the popular plural conifers^ 
the scientific Conifer ce is often used.] A plant be- 
longing to the Conifertgf a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising ti-ees 
(mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 

(* 39 « Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xvii. xxiv. (149s} 6»7 
Cypresse are namyd and callid Conefore.] 1851 G. A. 
hfANTELL Petrifactions 53 The conifers are all arborescent. 
1867 Emerson Mav-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 430 Three 
conifera, white, pitch, and Norway pine. 187a Dasent 
Thi^o to One 1 . ao Smooth lawns on which rare shruba and 
conifers flourinhed. 

Coniforin (ki^ni'fSrin). Ckcm. [f. as prec. 4- 
-IN.] * A glucoride occurring in the cambium of 

coniferous woods ^ (Walts). 

1867 Pharmaceut. Jml. Ser. 11. VIII. 465 Pure Coniforin 
forms slender neetlles of a silky lustre. 1879^ Watts Diet 
Chem. 3rd .Suppl., The crysuls of coniferin contain 
Cie H?t 034*111 aO. 

Goniferou (k^ni‘f(^ra8^, a. Bot, ff. L. conifer 
(see above) -oua ] Bearing cones ; oelongiug to 
the botanical order Ctmifertr (see Conifxb) ; per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 

*«4 Evelyn xxi. iR.^ Resinacious and coniferous 
trees. 0s4fa aiR T. Browne Tracis 64 The Cedar of 
Libanus la a coniferous tree, bearing cones or cloggs. 1834 j 


Rk Muour Brit RMr<t84x) II, yi To noitlo high In the 
conBwpous tross. 1884 J^wsa 8t Scott D$ Bmyt FlUmer, 
-Appear most dearly and limply la the 

Ooailbm A [On L. type 

formis, t cbn-us Co»» 5 lee -fobh.] Hftving the 
foim of a cone ; cone-shaped. 
e 1790 Kirwan cited by Wbistbr x8b8. tSii J. PiincBRToif 
Petrmt. 1. 63 Grand coniform elevations, wboM slopes and 
sides are loaded with tittle conical summits. 

Conlg, obs. f. CoNT. 

Oi^gara, -gree, -grio, var. ff. CoKTau, Obs., 
rabbit’warren. 

Conlmbrum, erron. form of Conundbum. 

Q Oon Ixnpeto. Mtts, [It] With impetus : cf. 
Cow prep, 

Oonillgi ooniill# (kd^amain, k^nmiiain). Chem^ 
Also ooneine. [f. L. coni-um, Gr. jim^vtioK hem- 
lock 4* -IN.] An alkaloid (C| H|b N) which forma 
the poisonous principle of hemlo&C Com wm macu- 
latum ) ; it is an oily liquid, with a peculiar suffo- 
cating odour, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia. Also conia^ cmicine. 

X83X J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 316 Coniin poaseiaes 
the following properriea. 188a Watts DUt. Chom. II. a 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock-plant, but most abundantly in the fruit a little before 
maturity, attrib. 1878 tr. Ziomssen*s Cycl. Med, XVII. 818 
As a general rule, canliac pulsation U retarded in couiine- 
poisoning. 

Coning, obs. f. Cont. 

Oonl'nqulnato, bad form for Cotnquinxtb. 

1609 Davies Christ* e Cross (1876) 88 (D.) Though sinnes 
sores it oft coninquinate. 

t Co'niocyit. Bot, Obs. [mod. f. as next 4* Gr. 
BvffTir bladder. Cyst.] 'A closed spore-case re- 
sembling a tubercle, and containing a mass of 
spores’ Treas. Bot. iShft. 

II Coniomyoates (kpmi^imdisrtfz), sb.pi, Bot, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. eovla, aoNi-r, dust 4 - pimjt (pi. 
fxbKsjres) mushroom; introd. by Nees von Esen- 
bcck, 1817 .] A group of fungi, so named from 
their dusty spores. The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Hence OonlomToo'toug a. 

1866 Ttooa. Bot. 3af The dark soot-like patchea so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes. 187a W. Aitkin Sc. 4 Pract. Med. 
(ed. 0) I. aio Reproductive cells or fruits may be of at least 
three different forms in coniomycetous fungi. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 70 Two families, in one of which the dusty spores 
are the prominent feature, and hence termed Coniomycetes. 
Ibid. 36 The Coniomycetous parasites on living plants. 

GonioBperxnoUS i^k^mipspoumos^ a. Bot, [f. 
as prec. -fGr. from oitippa seed + -ons.] 

Of fungi : Having spores resembling dust. 

1874 (^KB Fungi 6;r The dusty mass^ of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being cliaracterued 
as the coniospermous sub-family. 

Coniroster (k^anirp stdiV Zool. [ad. F. coni- 
rostre^ ad. mod.L. ednirostris, f. conus cone 4 - Ros- 
trum beak, bill.] A member of the Conirostres^ a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

^ x&4a Brandr Did. Set, Conirostors, C^i’rvf/nrr. .includ- 
ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, os the 
crows and finches. 1847 in Craio. 

So OolUro'stral a., conical-billed. 

c 1840 Swainson is cited by Webster 1864. 

Conisanoe, -sante, -see, -sor, obs. ff. Cooni- 

ZANOK, etc. 

t Coaistary. Obs. rare, [ad. L, conisterium, 
a. Gr. Kovtorijpioy place covered with dust, f. teoyit 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

1657 Tomlinson Renou*s />»/. 486 The inferiour [part of 
furnace I receives the ashes, and is thence called the ciuerUt 
. .or coiiistery. 

Coaite (kJu-nait). Min. [? f. Gr. ncJvis, teoyla 
dust, ashes + -1TE.] A variety of Dolohttb con- 
taining a large proportion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

1808 in T. Allan Names Min. 33. 18x8 Blackw. Mag. 

111 . 473 He [Mttccullochl has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

II ConiuiUi (k^iundi'ftm). [ad. L. confum, a. Gr. 
K(i/yuoy hemlock.] a. Bot. The Umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock, C. macu- 
latum, belongs, b. Med, The hemlock or its ex- 
tract as a drug. c. attrib. 

186a N. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. of Med. 14a The extract of 
conium seeds is twenty times as strong as that of the leaves. 
sB 6 $ Treas. Bot. 1 . 37a Medicinally conium has been used 
for promoting the aMorption of tumours. x8ya J. H. Brn- 
NET TexUhk. Phys. yjx Conium paralyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. 1887 T. L. Bruton ToxUhk. 
Pharmacol (ed. 3 93a I'he symptoms of conium-poisoning. 

Conlver, obs. f. Conniveb. 

Cox^EMianoy (k^ndg^« s^fnsO. rare. [f. L. con- 
Jacent-em, pr. pple. of conjaerre to lie together : 
see 'ENOT.l Tne quality of lying close together. 

iBae Blacmo. Mag. VI. 65a Proportional, .to the compact- 
ness of the brain, or to its conjacency, if we may be allowed 
to contrive a useful word. 

Copjeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. Conobal. 


tOoiq]«»fc(ltAi 4 se<|ct)^K Cpi. 

t M. /. oealMto. to 

cast tcfietMti oonjoetiirCf Biieiir CcmclaM tofeti 
freq. Of cmfkPrs (ppL stem to Arow to- 

gemr, eto.» f. cm* togothorV^iN io Uxtow. 1 a 
sense $» (ongetu, from the Tik fevta was 

used by Cexton und his cohtemporAftBS-] 

L wCOM^AOTUAXO.3. *»ln8IB2.(OrWlth8i^«|!lSi(^ 
ei374 Chavcu BeetA, l vi. ay, 1 eomecfev |wt fan l akw 
I not what. tjpS TatviaA Bank, DeF* t (149SI 9 What 
•o euer ony man wyll cooiecte, feynSt W 

■aye. 15*3 Surrbv in St, Feders nS^What 

1 collect the eeid l^ke woll iioo. ubi Eltot Gev, ui. jqnr. 
If they wyl coniecte hUtoriei to be lyea. Mlit Smo Hitd* 
Ci, Brit, IX. viii. | 89 Some Writer* haue hibottfed to ooU- 
Ject the true cauae. 1613 T. Oopwiw Earn* AaUq, (1874) 
ejs We may conJect the reaeon of these bellances, m tsm 
North Exasst, 1. iU. f yx 11740) 175 How far he was die> 
poeed to join with the Iwy. .we may oonject* 
b. intr. 


1388 WvcLir Eatk, xxl. 19 He shal coniecte [syli fesse] 
in the heed of the weie of the citee. saCff'n Cddpbi 
Theseturus s.v. Comeciura, Abtrrare cmieclurm^ toconiect 
wrong. 1604 Shaki. 0 th, 111. iii. 149 (Qq.> One that so im- 
perfectly conjects [Ff, conceits], 

o. lo form the hypothesis, suppose, ran, 

^ 15B8 Mbllis Briefs Jnstr, Fv, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this, .shoppe were a person PeUtor. 

2. trans. To forecast by signs, augur, div|08| 
piognoslicate. Also absol, 

14^ Diftes Sr Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xxv. fio/a By fisynynge 
& falshode coniecte ft tell to the people thynges that ben 
tocokne. 1983-73 Cooper Thesaurust Angure.,tQ tell by 
diuination what shall happen : to diuine : to ooniect IHW 
N. T. (Rhem.) a Thess, 11. a note. Some [haue] preiumedto 
calculate and coniect by the starres. 18^ Holl amo A mm, 
Marcel, xxi. 165 Conjecting his death by sundrie preseging 
tokens. 


3. To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

WVCLIP Sel, Wks, 111 . eoB Alle newe lawb hat 
clerkis ban maad ben sutilly comectid by ypocrisie. c i^S 
Eng. Chron, (Camd. 1856) 78 Coniectyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme, 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. clxiv. is8 Traytours that congetled [ed. 18*0, p. 9a, 
conjected] falsenesse ageynst hym. 1900 Hawes Fast, 
PUas. XXXVI. V, With mortall Envie they aid then conjecte 
To make a fitide. 194X Pavnbl Catiline xix. 38 Thy mo- 
tions coniected . . ageynst me. 199a Hulokt, Aduue or 
coniect how a thyng shall be done, prmmoditer, 

4. lit. To throw, cast, {rare.) 

x6a9 Bp. Mount aou App. Cmsar 398 Nor [do] these men 
cast on mee particular calumnies, but congested 
and conjected at a masse upon the Church of England. 1697 
Tomlinson Renou*s Disp, sat Conjected into wine, it con- 
ciliates a certain suavity in drinking, 
t C03lJeot» pd. pple, Obs, rare, [ad, L. conject- 
us, pa. pple. of conjiefre, conicire to throw to- 
gether : used instead of conjected \ Thrown, cast, 
^>843 Becon Nosegay Wks. (18^3) 196 That so many 
should be conject and cast into everlasting damnation. 
tCO'I^AOtr sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. conjecUus 
(m- stem) casting, cast, f. ppl. stem otconjieire : see 
prec] Device, contrivance. 

14.. F.piph. in Tundale*s Fis. to8 They schall askape.. 
For all tne conjecte of thy prynces wyse. 
tCoi^eoto'tioil. Obs. rare, [sA.'L, conjeetd* 
tidn-em, n. of action f. conject&re to conjecture, 
etc. : see Conjeot v,] Forecast, prognostication. 

165a Cauls Magastrom. 11 A prudent and politick ^n* 
jectation. Ibid. 133 The way of genetkliscall conjectation. 


tCoiHe'oting, vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Conject 
+ -iNO L] The action of the verb Conjeot. 

1. Divining, guessing, conjecture. 

138a Wyclip Ezek. xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or suspicioun. c 1388 Chaucbr MeUb,r^% By cer- 
ti^n uresunipciouns and conjectinges. 

2. Devising, plotting, conspiracy. [In this sense 
congetting was used by Caxton, etc.] 

c 1490 Lonxlich Grail xxxvli. 9 Be the tala coniettyng of 
his wyf that so faUly reved hym his lyf. Ibid, xlvii. 56 
Thanne . . bethowhie hym this fats kyng of a fals tresown. . 
be coniectyng. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cciv. x88 lliey 
were put oute thurgh the false congettynges of spencers. 


tCoi^e'Ctment. Obs, rare^, [£ CoNJEOT Sf. 
4* -MENT.] Device, plotting. 

c X400 Test, Love ti. (x^6o) 363/3 The false disceivable con- 
jectments of mans beguilinga. 

t Coi^e’Otor. Obs, Also -ere, -our. [a. AP. 
conjectour^ OF. -eur, ad. L. conjector, agent-n. from 
conjicire\ see above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner, guesser ; cf. Conjbct v. i, 2. 

* 3 ®B Wyclip Prov, xxiii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [<98* a fals casterel. tssa Lyndesay Monarch 
IV. 5368 Be diuers coniectouris. And principall Expositouria. 
164a Milton Apot. Smret. 77 He pretends to be a great con- 
jector at [v.r. of] other men by their writings. lO^ Gaulb 
Magastrom. 308 When he saw the Vaticinators, (injectors, 
Aiuspects. 1677 Gaijc Crt. Gentiles II. ill. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. 


Ctox^e'Otory, a, rare, [f. L. ppl. stem conject- 
(see prec.) 4* -ouY.] *• Conjectural. 

1884 Munch. Exam, ao Feb. 4/5 The explanaiion must 
necessarily be a coiijectory explanation. 


Conjeotnrable (k/nd 5 e*ktiilrilb’l), a. [f. Con- 
jecture -4* -ABLE.] That may be conjectured. 

1898 [J. Sargrantj tr. T, White's Peripatet. tsutit. 4r8. 
1899 Armfs PUa for present Practice 13 In all con- 
jecturable probabilities. 1679 Howr Living Temple Wks. 
(■834) 73/a And how for he is swerved from what he was, is 


OONJXCTXr&ABLY. 


COVJBB. 


«Ml|y conjeciitrablfl, 1M7 T. Hariit IVoodlandtrt III. i. 
19 How thiv (all had coma about wa« readily cof\)ecturable. 

Oo^JU'Oturapblyy adv. [f. prec. -f -LT ^.] In 
a conjcctnrable manner; as mav m conjectared. 

« 1890 Kossem Duntt 4 > Cire, i. (1874) v6 Dante . . may 
(conjecturably) have choaen to imply a change of preference 
in order to gratify Cino da Pistoia. 

C 03 ]Jeotllxml (k/fad^e'ktiuriil), a, {sk) Also 
6~7 -ail. [sjd. L. conjeciurdkis, f. cmjictura CoM- 
JEOTUBR sb. So in K. from i6tii c.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nainre of, conjecture; 


depending on, inmlying, or involving conjecture. 
E5S3 T. Wilson Kkti. 49 b, The oration conjectural 
len matters be 

f atliered, and som 
[ooKsa KccL Pol. v. 11 . sao 


when matters be examined and tryed out by 'suspicions 


SSS3 T. WILSON 

when matters be _ . 

gatliered, and some likelihode of thinge aimearinge. 1597 
> Which haue but coniectur^ 
i Bacon Sylva | ^5 , 1 


knowledge of their meaning. 

doubt it IS too Conjectucall to venture upon. 1877 Hale 
Prim. Orif. Man, 7 Our knowledge conceming tliem is 
meerly conjectural. X7M Johnson Pr^. to Shahs. Wka 
IX. 898 Coi\jectursl criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world. 1794 Paley Evid. l ix. j| 7 Bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions 1845 Stoddast in 
Hncycl. Motrop. (1847) I. zii/i Conjecture etymology is 
like conjecture criticism . . only to be indulged in very 
sparingly, and under the control of a mest sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. **3 A. Roberts O. T. Rexnsion vii. 
138 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers. 

2 . Given to making conjectures. 

1648 Fuller Holy 4- Prqf. St. 11. vi. 71 He is not per* 
cmplory but conjectumll in doubtfull matters. 1768 J ohnson 
Prtf, to Shahs. Wks. IX 297 A conjectural critic. 1780 
Habrir PkHole^. Enq. Wks. (1841) 398 Were this bold con- 
jectural spirit confined to works of second rata 18^ Mas. 
Brownino Aur. Loigk iv. zooo Her touching, foolish lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 
f 8. That can be guessed, coiijecturable. rare. 

1659 yn^. Errors Censurtd 2 It is scarce conjecturall 
from whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
beingno rationall foundation for such a superstructure. 

i'S. sb, a. Something that is conjecturaL b. 
A conjecture ; a supposition. Ohs. 

1579 J. Stubses CapiHg Gulf £ ij, Yet will 1 not rest 
ypoii coniecturalls. xfiis Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iii. 6 la 
Depending onely vpon coniccturals. 1631 Hcvwood Enq. 
Ells. (1641) 14 The conjecturall of the administration of this 
oath, .was to strengthen the match. i «54 Whitlock Zooio- 
mia 536 Look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematical! Demonstrations but Conjectural^, 
in comparison. 

t Coid^'Oturalist. Obs. rare, [f, prec. + 
-IHT.] One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1684 Power Exf. Philos. Pref. x8 [They] will but prove 
emp^ Conjccturalists. 

t Ooajeotura’lity. Ohs. rare. ff. L. con- 
jecturdl-is (see Conjkctural) + -ity.] The quality 
of being conjectural ; pi, conjectural matters or 
statements. 


1646 Sir T. Browne PsohH. Ep. 974 They have. .I^taken 
themselves unto probabilities, and the conjecturalities of 
Philosophy. IbM. 364 Who in matters . . not without^ a)> 
strusities, conceived it suflicient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Co^Jaoturally (k/Jnd^e ktiur&li\ adv. [f. Con- 
JKCTIJKAL-I'-LY ^.] lu a conjectural manner; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1994 Hooker Ecck Pol. i. ^1632) 85 Whatsoever may be . . 
but probably and cuujecturally .surmised. ifioz-B Norris 
Pract. Disc. (1707) 1 V. 151 As some . . [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematically and Conjccturally. ^ 1807 <i. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1, iv. 129 Stukeley conjecturally 
places Coria, at Corsfoi’d, below Lanark. 1877 Dowden 
,Shaks. Primer \\\. 30 The 'Second Folio’ 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjecturally emeuded. 

t Conjootnra'tioil. Obs, [a. F. conjecturation 
(14th c. Oresme), f. conjecturer \o Conjecture: 
see -ATI ON. J Conjectural inference : in quot, 1533 
perh . — devi ces, contrivances. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822)94 Sixtus Tarquinius knaw- 
‘ng weill, be chir hid conjecturaciounn [Lat. tacitis ambn- 
/xmr], quhat his fader desirit him to do. i^x R. Copland 
GnydoeCs Quest. Chirurg.^ Arnolde of de villa noua. .after 
'* ^ tryne of Ypocras measureth it be coniecturacyon. 

t ConJe'Otnrative, a. Obs. [a. F. conjeclur- 
alt/, -ive (i6th c. Par^), f. stem of conjectural-ion : 
see -IVE. It occurs with -s plural.] Conjectural. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg,, It is nat pos* 
syble to measure the blode Icttyuges by certayne rule, for ull 
medycynall euacuacyons ben conioctumtyues. 

Hence tOoBjrotiir»tiY«ly adv., conjccturally. 

1608 T. Jambs Apol. Wycllf^ To conuince. .there asser- 
tions to be more then coniecturatiuely false. 

Coajaotliro (k^d^e'ktiuJ, -tjdi), sb. Also 5 6 
-our(e. [a. F. conjecture, or its original L. con- 
jectura, a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, guess, etc., f. conject- ppl. stem of 
conjiefre, contefre to throw together : sec -UBE.] 

t L The interpretation of signs or omens ; inter- 
pretation of dreams ; divining ; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens ; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Obs. 

Z38S WvcLiF Dm. ii. 6 ^if )€ shuin telle the .^weuen and 
the coniecture therof fVulg. eonieefuram ctyp 

Langley Pot, Verg. De Invent, i. xix. 24 b, A certaioe 
pmphet commaunded euei^ man to stande stil til he had 
taken a coniecture of the birde that flowe by. 1576 Flesi- 
INC Petnopl. Rpist. 230 To give conjectures of mens con- 
ditions and fintuns by their countenauoccs* xfiSfi Hvu. 
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Garden* Title-p!., The yerely ooniectvres maete Ibr Hus- 
bandmen. 1^ Gaulb Me^aetrom. 33 a Out they went to- 

S ither, to make ooiuecture of the thide by augury, 

ILTON P. L, II. 123 To cast Ominous ooiuectare on the 
whole success. 1807 Potter Antiq, Greece u. siiL (1715) 
319 The Signs bjr amich they made Conjectures. 

1 2 . Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or indications. Obs, 
r 1386 Chaucer ClerEe T. 349 By conjecture Hero thought 
iche was another creature, a 1400 Hocclbve De Reg, 
Prine. 346 It is sothe, thoughe men by conjecture Of reaoun 
. . it ne lean deteimyne. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werlntrge 1. 
1874 More lyke an angell by all coniecture Than a fragyll 
mayde. 

1 8. The supposing or putting of an imaginary 
case; s^position. (Cf. Conjbct v, i c.) Obs. rare, 
Fortescub Abe. 4 Urn. Mon ix. (1885) 298 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaginacion, as to 
thynk that |>er is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficimt, etc. 
M99 Shaes. Hen. V, iv. Prol. i Now entertaine coniecture 
of a time. When creeping Murmure.. Fills, .the Vniuerse. 

4 . The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufficient to furnish proof; the action or 
habit of jessing or surmising ; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text, f P'ormerly sometimes in a bad 
sense : Suspicion, evil surmise. 

^ 153s Jove Ap*d. Tindale a^ Tindale accu^th. .me of con- 
lecture and temerariouse lugement. 1570-8 Lambardb 
Peramb. Kent (i826> to Out of these things thus alledged, 
I might <as me thinketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 107 And on my eie-lid^ shall Con- 
iecture hang, To turtle all beauty into thoughts of harme. 
x6o8 Nordun SursK Dial. 1 Speake you this by conjecture 
. .or by due experience of your owne? 1865 Bovlb Occas. 
Re/l. (1675) 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 
bo true or no, etc. 1759 Koukrtson Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 4 Hie 
region of pure fable and conjecture. Z788 Johnson Pref. 
to Shahs, wks. IX. 99a Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 1841 Borrow Zincali II. 105 Always ready to 
have recounte to conjecture and guess-woik. 1M5 Conikc- 
ton I'irgil I. Pref. to ed. a, 'J'he more important MSS. .. 
supply each other's defects. .The need of critical comecture 
is almost wholly removed. 1878 Leckv Eng. tn iBtJt C, 1 1 , 
vii. 977 It is probable that this report . . rests largely on 
conjecture. 

b. Absorption of mind in conjecturing ; puzzle- 
ment. 

1815 Mrs. PiLKiNGTON Celebrity J. igg Her inquietude be- 
came less viuleut, (hough her conjecture was incroosed. 
/bid. 11 . 933 He was so completely lost in conjecture. 

6. (With a and //.) An opinion oHered on in- 
sufficient presumptive evidence *, an unverified sup- 
position ])ut forth to account for something. In 
textual ctiticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

^ 1517 R T HORNE in Hakluyt Kny. (1589) 956 By all con- 
iectures of reitson. 1599 Thynnb (1865) 17 This 

ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye. 1671 Milton 
P. R. iv. 202 Drctims, Comectures, fancies, built on nothing 
firm. 1768 Johnson PreJ. to.Shaks. Wks. IX. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and . . improbable conjectures. 1798 Fkrkiah 
lllustr. Sterne, yariettes of Man 196 Men have so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
selves. 1863 CoNiNomN yitgil 11 . Pref., In several places 
he [Ribbeckj h.xH introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of his own. *874 Green Shorty Hist. 
V. 21^ In spite of a thousand conjectures, we know little of 
the life of our first great poet. 

t b. An evil huiinisc or suspicion. Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw .V/. IVerburge i. 1599 loseph. .There was 
inpry.soned by a faUc coniectour. 2588 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tarie 11. (1625) 15 I'o satisfie you, and ..to cxpcll those 
causclcsse conjectures of him. z6oa Bhaks. I/asn. iv. v. 14 
She may strew dangerou.s coniectures In ill breeding minds. 
189a Dhydkn St. Evremonfs Ess. no You would be ruined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures. 

f 0 . A ground or reason for conclusion (not 
amounting to demonstration). Obs. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/.CK. de W. 1531) 287 [They] may haue a 
great coniecture of grace. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 
1012/z, L.hod and yet haue very good coniectures to put 
lyttlc double therin. 1555 Euen Dectuies 33 Whiche 
ttiyngc they suspected by a thousand coniectures. 1858 bi a 
T. Browne Hydriot. Iiurod. (1736)4 Whether the ancient 
rierinans. .held any such Fear.. we have no authentic Con- 
jecture. 

t 7 . A device, contrivance; esp, for an evil pur- 
pose ; a plot, consjdiacy. Obs. (Cf. Conjkct v. 3.) 

1480 Caicrave ChroH. 246 The Kyng taried . . in Walis, 
tyl, as be supposed, the lordes conjecture was sesed. 1^x475 
Parienay Prol. 100 Which. . Ful wel lemid were in knightly 
coniectures. 149A Fabyan Chron. v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
entendynt^ to make a douorcc i^wene Chili>erich and his 
w^e by bis subtile and false coniectour. 

(k^daje ktiuj:, V, [f. F. conjee- 
lurc-r c. in Littr6\ f. cmjccture. Cognate 
forms appear in the other Romanic langs.,lt. conget- 
turare, Sp. conjeiurar, med L. conjertw dre\ 

1 1 . trans. and intr. To infer or gather from 
signs or omens ; lo divine, proOTosticate. Ohs. 

1383 [see Conjecturing]. ^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 
99 By be chaiingeyng of pe coloures men . .knawes and con- 
iectures wheder it scnall be derthe of come. 1384 R. Scot 
Discav. IVitchcr. vii xi. 117 Conjecture unto me by thy 
bmiliar spirit. i8m Gaule Magastrom. 31 1 Melampus, the 
augur, conjectured at the slaughter of the Greeks, by the 
flb^t of little birds. 

f 2 - irans. To eondude, infer, or judge, from 
appearances or probabilities. (With^^*. 01 clause.) 
1494 Fabvan Chroft. vi. clxxxvi. 187 Whiche thynge thus 


by the kyn|« desyrsd, the lordes aaone co n tectu r ed In their 
Dyndes chat he dosyied the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
to y/ ende that be myght, etc igfis Exsem Decades 30 They 
ooniectored that these thynges poiteodod ruri gfeet matter. 
1576 Fleming PeuiopL Epist, 3^ Occupying nls pen (as by 
the course of his wordes, is to be coidectured) so unneces- 
sarily. x6z8 Bolton Florus xi. xv. 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be oofyectured by this, that they pluckt down 
house-tops. 

8. To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient ; to guess, sur- 
mise ; to propose as a conjtctute in textud or 
histoHcal ciitidsm, etc a. with dbj. clause, 

Palsor. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyll be founde. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 40 Being not able to con- 
iecture what rarpose lie should have in bis bed. 1834 W. 
Tirwhvt tr. Bediac’e Lett. 37, 1 can lesse coidsctnre, that 
you are hindred by want of Health. . I will theroore imaBine 
whatsoever you will have me to thinke. 17B9 Mas. 
Piozxi Joum. France 1 . 117 We conmetured he meant Dr. 
Burney. 2866 G. Macoonalo Ann, Q. NeigMt. xxvi. (1878) 
451, 1 found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his mind, 
b. with simple obj, 

1538 Bale 'Phre Laioee Gjb, The rest of the partes 
are casye ynough to coniecture. i8j8 Healey Cebee 106 
A table . . the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jecture. 2898 Froude Hiet. Eng.ixBhB't I. ii. 169 The num- 
ber of Protestants at this time it is difficult to comecture. 
2879 L. Campbell Sophocles 1 . Pref. 8 AixdAAovcri for exxa- 
Aoutfi in O. T. 5^7 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
grave and L. Dindorf. 18^ F. Temple Kelat. £elig* 4 Sc. 
V. zaB We can conjecture the direction in wnicii further 
advances will be m.nde. 

o. with obj. and compl. inJin, 

Fenner Dsf. Mmisters (1587) 74, I coniecture their 
meaning to be this. Z695FUMRR Hist. C.'/rwA (1B40) 150 
Let me conjecture him of Buckingham College. zyzS Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlix. 57, I conjecture them to 
be the remains of that city. 1875 Jowett /V a/a (ed. 2j 1 . 
302 That 1 should conjecture to be the truth. 

4 . intr, Tu form a conjecture, make a guess, 
guess. Const, of (arch.), (obs,). 

Turbrrv. Trag. 7 *. (1837) 135 Conjecture of her cares, 
imagine her distresse. 1648 ^iR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others. 1648 K b AtLLm A nabaptisme (1647) o^, 1 cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 2704 Swwr Batt. Bus. 1 Seageri, 
'I’he is<«ue or evenui of this war are not so easy to conjecture 
at. 183a Tennyson (Enone 248 As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 

ts. Irans. To devise, contrive, invent ; —Con- 
JECT V. 3. 

* 55 * Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 120 They furth- 
with very witteiy coniectured the thinge [paper. making]. 

Hence Conje'otured ppl. a,, Conje’oturing vbl. 
sb. and ppl, a. 

238. Wyclip Dan. ii 5 Bot )e shuin shewe to me the 
Bweuen, and the cuniccturyng, or meuyng therof. ,1580 Hol- 
ly band Trtas. Fr, Tong, DrwW/wrw/, conlecturing, sooth- 
saying. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb ) 37 A coniectured 
likelihood. 1643 Milton Divorce ii. xvi. (1851) 102 When 
all conjecturing is don. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc, 
307 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjecturer (k^dje-ktiurai). [f. prec. 4 -xul. 

In mod.F. conjectureur^ 
t L An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an augur, 
diviner, prognosticator, fortune-teller. Ohs. 

t8zs K. Sheldon Sertn. St. Alartiiis 48 Who is so simple 
a conieclurer as cannot presage vpon whose head the bcane 
would be bruised. s85a Gaulb Ma^astrom. 3c^ A certain 
courser, .dreamt . . that he was earned thither in a chariot, 
and, consulting a conjecturer upon it, etc. 2684 tr. Agrppa's 
k'au. Aries xxxix. 105 Dreams .. whose Interpreters are 
properly call’d Conjecturers. zyzS Bp. Hutchinson Witch’ 
craft xii. 184 Observers of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers, 
27^ Disc. IVitchcr. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers. .so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of Things. 

2 . One who makes conjectures. 
z6e9 Verbtpgan Dec. Intell. (1634' x8 These witty con- 
lecturers seenie to forget that the daxons when first they 
bad this name, were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
t8as Moi.lp, Camerar. Ltv. Libr. iv. xii. 972. lyza Ad- 
dison 6/rr/. No. 971 f 3, I shall leave these wiseCunjectur- 
ers to their own Imaginations, Z768 Johnson Pref. to 
Shahs. Wks. IX 992 The collator's province is safe and 
easy^ the amjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 2880 Dow- 
DLN in Academy t6 Oct. 270 A student, .who possesses the 
first folio . . may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers. 

Ooiije'Cturlst, nonce-ivd. One who deals in 
conjectures, 

18^ Bkntham JFhs. I. 244/1 To which, by the conjcctur- 
ists. .the work was. .asenb^ 

Conjee^ COllg[ee (kpnd^ri. Anglo-Ind. Also 
oonji, [ad. Tamil ka^ji ; in Telugu and Conarese 
gaftji, Malayalam katini, Urdu ganji : of doubtful 
origin ; ‘ not Dravidian ' (G. U. Pope). The Eng. 
form may have been taken through tne Portuguese ; 
Garcia 1563 has canje\ candgie, canji, cangiaan 
early representations in other European langs.] 

The water in which rice has be^ boiled : used as 
an article of diet for invalids and as starch. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India iv. vi. 200 They have . . a gi^at 
Stone, on which they bent their Cloaihs till clean : and if 
for family*use, staren them with Congee. itBoSaundkrs 
BoHtan A Thibet in Phil. Trans, LXaIX. 101 The patient 
is nourisned with congee and other liquids. i6oe J. R. 
Forster tr. Paolino's Pey. 70 lY.) Cmgni, boiled rice wRter, 
wbkh the Europeans call Cangi. 1831 Capt. Trelawny 
Adv. younger Sen I. 990 You must not eat 1 I have ordered 
the boy to make you some congee. 1833 A. T. Christie 
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ooiTjimAva. 


ooirna. 


CMtrm S5**f^* Thfo IL«. the riMmtilme ef ^Inllata- 
to givon Hm to the vuigv tom for 

^• ■««twn inIiid^iri«,*C6ojoe.ei«^ itfo fi. 
A, Paoku Pmrf. y nj Tbm rice (or^ce) 

irafter containt ■ome iJbmniiKmt matter. 

b. Cmjee-k 9 me\ a military Mock-ap*; ••© 
called from traditionary re^imtn of th ff in- 
mates * (Yule). 

^ J® Maw»on R^c^rdt (1851) soi H0tt 

(Y.) All men confined for drunkenneM ehouldi Sfpouible, be 
mfined by tbe^lvee in the Congee-Houne. till eober. 
iiS» DicKEHi H0. Ill, 18 lent me to .. a 

•congee hotue*, where I wai fed principi^y on rke-waSer. 
Ooi]Je6| OOngea. V. Also oongie. [f. prec. 
•bj trims. To starch with rice-water. 

idgt Favaa Ace, E, India iv. vi. aot They lay them [their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them, 
slag TJu Bengalee 134 His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. .surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 

, OoxiJeozii obs. var. of Cokoicon. 

Coxdobbla vulgar formation, 

from Con- and pcrh. Job sb, and with the 
frequentatiye ending -le ; but some suggest con- 
nexion ytiHh jabberJ] *To concert, to settle, to 
discuss : a low cant word * ( J.). 

s6m R. L'Estrangb Fables IxxiiL ft 714^ 90 What would a 
Body think now of a Prime Minister tliat should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons T 1731 
Bailey vol, 11 , CofiJobSUt to chat together. 1766 Amuhv 
y, BuHcle (1770) 111 . 75 By conjobbling matters of faith in 
this manner^ they saw, we had three distinct seifs, .equal in 
power. ^iStill in colloquial use.] 

Coiyoin (Mftd^oin), v. Forms: 4-5 oon- 
joiffne(n, 4-7 -Joyno, (6 Sc. -jone, -jonne, 
-June), 6-7 -Joine, 7-8 -joyn, 6- conjoin ; also 
pa. fple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. conjoi^n-en, -joyn e, 
a. y , conjoign-^ stem of conjoindre (pr. pple. con-' 
joipi-aftt, pres. conjoigtte)^\\. con^ungere^ 
•‘giugnere h, conj%tng-ire to join together, f. con- 
■^jungShre to Join. Cf. Conjoint, Conjunct.] 

I. trans, 

1. To join together ; to connect, unite. 

a. in pihysical connexion. 

^*374 Chauclr Boetk. iii. xii. toa pe mmediuenite. .moste 
departcn and unioignen W pinges hat ben conioigiied. 
>43*^ tr. lligdvn (Rolls) 1 . 299 Speyne . . whom the nillcs 
Pirene cuniuyiicthe of the northe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
lMneii.se. 157* Digues Fantem. iv. xxv. G g ij b, Slreiglit 
lines conioyning all the trigonall ba.ses centers. wse6i 
Fuller IFori/ire* (1840) HI. 460 York U an ancient city, 
built on both sides of the river Ouse, coidoincd with a 
bridge. 1715 Pope Odyss, 11. 173 Swift they desi'end, with 
wing to wing conjoin'd. s86o Eng. Mechantc 3 Dec 271/2 
It conjoins or connects the ball and other parts. 

b. ill non-physical connexion. 

€ 1374 Chaucer Boetk, 111. iv. 73 Uertue transportep dig- 
nite anon to |>ilke man to whiche she hir self is comoigned. 
1^ Hall CAn»e. 241 'J’o cotijoyne the whole countrey of 
!• landers . . to the croune of Fraunce. 1361 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. <1634) i The knowledge of God and of our- 
selves, are things conjoyned. 1645 Fuller Good Tk. in 
Bodi T. (1841^ 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 143 
p 10 Where the same ideas are conjoined without any., 
necessary coherence. <864 Bowen Logic \. xoiii Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoias or conjoins Judgments, 
fo. in marriage. Ohs. 

1447 BoKBNHAM^ryN<yi(Roxb.)A8 Conjoyned be maryage. 
1514 Bahcijiv Cyt, 4 r UpiondysktH, 10 Our Lorde con> 
joyned them botn a.s man and wyfe. 1599 Shaks. Mu<k 
Ado iv. i. 13 Any inward impediment why you should not be 
conioyiied. x6^ Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. viii. (1654) 3ba 
This act of coiOoyning the married persons in wedlock. 

2. To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

Chaucer Moder 0/ God God .. of his noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you . .As modir and soue. X513 Douglas 
/Etuis XL iii. 67 We sail do fully all that evyr we may. 
The to conione with King I.atyn in hy. 1588 Babington 
Exp, Lord's Prayer vi. (1596)270 Whoinc a like punish* 
ment conioyned, a farre vnlike cause disioyiicd. xyM 
SouTHRY Joatt of Arc viii. 616 Those valiant troops, .with 
us Conjoin'd might press upon the vanquish’d foe. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi 1. iv, [As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with Petrarch. 

1 3. To combine, unite into one substance. Obs, 

xssa Lyndrsay Monarcke iv. 5593 All KeaHonabyll Crea- 
ture Sail suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 
Flesche, Blude, & Bonis. X5M A. King tr. Canisius' Cateck. 
Hn, I thocht it necessar to conionne y« awld kalletidar 
witn y® reformeit. 1605 Vesstegan Dec. Iniell. iv. (1628)98 
Sometime it was conioyned together in one same substance. 

I Webster Metallogr. iv. 75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit. 

II. intr. 


4. To become joined together ; to unite. 

1378 Banihter Hist. Man viii. 109 A hurt . . vnto the 
Kerue before it enter into the Muscle.. can not by any 
meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. 16x1 Speeo 
Tkeat. Gt. Bril. x. (16x4) 19/x Many fresh springs . . meet 
and conjoine In the vailies. aiyxi Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 259 As Male and Female Palms, whose Roots 
Gonioin. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, (1858) 167 [They] do 
conjoin there, or nowhere eke I xB^ Manck. Exam. 14 
Oct a/x He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they cordoin in the great revolt of to-day. 
t b. Of heavenly bodies : cf. Conjunction 3. Obs, 
1843 Sir T. Beownb Reltj. Med. 1. 1 14 To oonjoyne and 
obocure each other. 1847 Cow'ucv Mistress, Impoetthiliiies, 
Aa Stars, .when theycordoin, Change., the World's Estate, 
t o. To unite sexually. Obs. 


tfiaf SHAKO. RkK fti^'0. iv. 31. s8mi Hkauev Si. Ang, 
Ckte M God 314 Ibay ware put forth of Paradue^ and thM 
they <fid first coi^yne, and Degat ibanx, 
t 5 . To combine in acdon ; to co-operate. Oh. 
lOio-^ S4 Hem, VIII, c. xe (I x> Bothe tneyr auctoiitaes 
ano iuriadictions do oanioyn together In the due admini- 
stradon of Justice, sum Khake. a Hen. IP, tv. v. 63 This 
part of his conioynes With my disease and helpes to end 
me. « t86t Fullbe iPertkiee (1840) III. 408 He conjoined 
with the earl of Northumberland, .and others against king 
Hen^ the Fourth. 

H Erroneously for Enjoin. 

1368 Tmucred 4 h Gitm. in. il. in HaxL Dedsley VII. 53 
She . . then oordoin'd me to conceal the same. tdo8-si Br. 
Hall SpEt. 111. it. Wks. (1627) 318 Her crowne ; which if she 
were coniosn^ 10 fetch thonxw the flames of hdl, her faith 
would not sticks at the condition. 
fOozdoin, a, : see /.ist ^Spurious 
003 \]oiliad (k^d,^oi nd), ppi. a. [f. prec. + 
-ID.] Joined together, united, combined ; allied. 
Conjaintd ntanipulalicn (Med.): bi-manual ex- 
amination. 

1370 T. Norton Noweft CateeJL (1853) T87 With con- 
joined hearts and prayers we do . . call utod our common 
Father. 16x7 Witihcr Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 To dis- 
unite hearts so conjoyn*d as our. 1636 Bramhall Replie. 
iv. 180 Nor have we separated our selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian World in any thing. 
tSjfi Todd Cycl, Anai, I. 6/1 The conioined tendons. 187a 
Huxley Phys, vii« 167 The coryoined levers . . present no 
smooth surfaces. X873 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Metl. X. 10 The 
peculiarity of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 
be examined, are pressed between both handa 
b. Occurring together in space or time. 

!S“ J. Hooker Girald. Irel. 11 . 149/1 By meanes of 
which their conio'ned aduancement, there entred a verie 
feruent affection, .betweene them. X794 G. Adams Nat, 

4 Exp. Pkilos. II. xvit. 246 That because two things are 
mways ronjoine<l, one must be the cause of the other. 

o. IJer. Said of two or mure charges of the same 
kind connected together. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. xx. (ifiit). >59 The Field is 
Ruby, two Winu.s Inuerted and conioined Topaz. x8s3 
Ruttkk FontkilJ p. xxiL Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one. Or. t88a CusSanb Her. xaB When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulets, are linked together, so 
as^ to foim a chain, they are sometimes blazoned as Con- 
joined ; they would be better described ai Braced, 
d. Oi heavenly bodies : In conjunction. 
xBis Scott Guy M. tit. Signs and pUnets, in aspects sex- 
tile, quartilc, trine, conjoined or op|Msite. 
Conjoined^i adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
conjoined manner ; conjointly. 

^ 1371 Dioges PantoM 1. xx. djb, If magnitudes dis- 
ioynedly or seperatly be proportional 1, conioynedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proport ionall. 1873 H. 
Stubhe Further Find, Dutch H'ar App. 73 They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with lUuttiaT consent. 

Coadoiner (k^id^oi-nM). [f. Conjoin v. 4 

-BB i.] One who or that which conjoins. 

a X638 MituE JVks. 1. XXXV. xjy That sacred Office whereby 
all the sons of Levi became Conj^ners . . makers of Union 
. .between God and Man. xSip Cobbett Eng. Gram. xiv. 

5 X50 1 'he hyphen or conioiner as in sea-fish. tSgaFrasePs 
Mag. II. 430 This humble cunjoiner of leather. 

Conjoining (k^nd^oi ni^), vbl. sb, [f. as prcc. 
•k -INQ i.] The action of joining together. 

.” 3 M. Chaucer Sec, Nun's T. 95 Or dies Cectle..ls 
ioyned by a manere cotiioynynge Of heuene and lia. c 1553 
Harpsfield Divorce Hett. f^/// (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
1633 Baxter Ckr. Concord 99 Building is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. 

Cox^jorning, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That conjoins ; t adjoining. 


1379 Fenton GuicciarJ. 1. (1509) 19 With many other 
countries conioyning. ^1604 K. Skynner in Abp. UsshePt 


countries conioyning. ^t6a4 K. okynner in Abp. l/ssker't 
Lett. (1686 1 35X Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner, .nigh unto God. 

Ooxyoint (k^nd^ornt), a. [a. K conjoifit (pa. 
pple, of conjoindrt to Conjoin) -• It, congittnio 
L conjunct- us Conjunct.] 

1 1. 1. Orig. used as pa. pple. of Conjoin v. 

sm Gower Con/. III. 12^ Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
Witn Scorpio, which is coiyoxnt With hem to Rtonde upon 
tliat point. 1336 Primer Hen. VIII, 148 In my faith to 
Chriit conjoint. 1663 Gkrbikr Counsel m None will deny 
but that Greatnesse and Conveniency oetng conjoint fits 
bent. 1694 Child Disc. Trade (jeA 4)6^ The al>atement of 
intere.st conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 

II. as adj'. 

2. United, combined, conjoined. 

1703 Bradley Earn. Diet. 11 . s.v. Rose-Tree, These two 
conjoint Causes. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11 . 1x5 The con- 
joint Operation of &r and water is tremendous, xi^z Nicuol 
Arckit. Heatf. 17a Coujoini stars are divided into orders. 
x^4 Carfenter Ment, Phys. 1. (1879) 199 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Musk. See Conjunct. 

lyaT-sx Chambers Cycl., Conjoint, or CetyrunettizMppMed 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same lime. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in the order of 
the scale. 

3 . Associated as a colleague. 

1884 A. M®Kav Hist, Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 131 A coid<flnt 
or coTlea^e minister. 

4. BeiongiDg to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination. 

1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos xxi. sBs It is the co^int 
throne of Father and Son. 1879 Q, Rev. ^r. 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved. 1880 Hadohton Phys. Ceeg. iv. 


f9| The^m^dat delu^ plain vpiias IM snninBaa to 130 

Ooafoiaiilx AMaoi'atlOt (£ pee. * 
-Lt 2.r In n conjoint maimer ; in conjunedoB. 
tflor Shaks, 7 k/. C. i. ill 09 Wben these Ptpdifiee.Doe so 


-Lt V. J in a conjoint manner ; in conjunctton. 

tflor SHAKa, 7 k/. C. f. Ul 09 When these Predigiee Doe so 
conioyntly meet, let not men tay. -they are iBig 

G. Sahuvs TVwk. 55 , 1 haue seeae tlM PW i® 

the corner* of the atreete, a lyee ipk. BaOknin*) 

tVks. (1753) I. ^4 We'll haste eoidolntly to tlm bat^ tyip 


conjointly. s8^ H. H. Wiijon BHi. itu^ Ilf. 148 A 
brigade of the xtth and 38th Regiment*, conjointly » 
than five hundred strong. 1833 Macaulav Hhi* .Smg* IV. 

ited Secretary of State cmtiolaHy with 


than five hundred strong. i|^ Macaulav Hist* Mstg* IV. 

S I He was . . appointed Secretary of Stata cint|olaHy with 
elfort. iBflf FaKKMAM Norm. Cetsa. (1876) 1. v. 388 Aa- 
eembliae . . wbi^ dealt with ecdSaauoal a^ Mmimnl 
affairs conjointly. 

Oosjoilltms&t (k^df ol’tttndfnt). rate. [f. ti 
prec. T -MJCNT.] Conjunction. 

18x4 Cary DemteU Purg, vi. r6 (R. Suad.) BellaariuRi 
with whom Heaven'* right hand Was link'd w auch con- 
joxDUnent. 

Cioi^oi'ntnMW. [f- aa prea 4 -nbbb.] The 

state of being conjoint or united. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conjoun, var. of Conoson, changeling, Ohs, 
Oopjour, ob< 4 . var. of Conjure v. 
OobJoynotivB, obs. var. of Conjukotivs. 
Coiljubilailt(k^iid3»‘biiflnt), tf. [ad. 

med. J.. conjubildm^m, f. cm^ 4 jsthiidre to about 
with joy.] Jubilant or rejoidng together. 

itai Neale Hymn * Jerusalem the gotdm* K\t. Bernard 
of Ciugny), They stand, those halk oi' Zion, Coidvbttant 
with song [L. atria conJubilaMtia], 

Coi^llgable (kp-ndxi/g&b1\ a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. type ^conjngdbil-is, f. conjugdrs to Conjugate. 
Cf. K. cofijumbU!\ That can be conjugated. 

t8po H. F. Engiishm. Rue Cain vi. 8a Modem aad 
conjugable Greek. 

Co^ngaoy (kp^nd^rlgAsi). [f. Conjugate a. : 

sec -ACY.J 

tl. Conjugal or married stale. Obs. ran^K 
xdsp Gaudem Tears 0/ Ckutrk 355 <T>.) Church-men in 
England . . not onely in their Papal Cilelibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy. 

2. Conjugate relation. 

x88s Maxwell Electr 4 Magn, 1 . 198 If one of the har- 
monics is zonal, the condition m conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonaJ hanmonic 
must be zero. 

Coi^llgnl (kgndjrfg&l), a. [ad. L. conjugSUis, 
f. conjug-em (nom. conju[n)x) consoit, apouae, f. 
fwi- together + jug- root of jungdfrs to join » yoke ; 
cf. conjungHre to join together, join in marriage^ 
etc. Cf. F. conjugal (in Cotgr. i6ii),] 

Of or relating to roarriajro, matrimonial. 

< otyugal rights ; * the privilege which husband and wib 
have oT each other’* society, comfort, and afl'ectioo* 
(Wharton). 

1343 Jove Exp. Dam. xii. (R.j. He shall set naught by y* 
God of his fathers, neither sluill he regarde the ooniugale 
KOiie in wedlock, a 1606 Bf. Anurkweb Serm. (16^1) i.g 
Whereby He and we become, .'one fiesh' as man and wife 
dobyconiugal union. ifSf* Milton *yudgm. BucerltZst) 
22 X Matrimony and Divorce are civil thinga, which the 
Christian Emperors knowing, gave cor^jugal Ijiws. i68a 
D'Urpev Butler's Ghost la Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frunl. And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1700 Strvpb Ann, 
Rif. 1. iii. 80 To countenance the conjugal slate of her 
clergy. 1^5 Hamekton Intel/. Life viL Tu. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

X330 Balk Apol, 64 (R.) That some men voweth conlugall 
chMtyte, or faythfull clenneese in mairyagc. z6m Walton 
A nfferx. 25 The hearing of such conjugal faithfulness will be 
Mustek to all chaste ears x^x Giduon Decl. 4 F. 111 . asp 
If he had not l^een restrainea by conjugal renderness. 1834 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (i8si) 292 Conjugal fidelity. 
Co'XjJugaliam. ttonco-wd. 

xSag New Monthly Mag. VIII. 409 (title) CoiyugaUam, 
or the Art of making a good Marriage. 

Coa^JnHalitiy Ckpnd^fifgSL-Uti). [f. L. conj%tgdl-is 
Conjugal -t- -ity.] Conjugal state or condition. 

r345 Milton Tetrach.(iZ$^ 159 Which should . .difference 
it from a brute conjugality. zM% Baxter Paraphr. N. /*. 
Matt. xix. 4 God. .oy the Law of Conjugality, united them. . 
as into One. x8so L. Hunt A utobiag. XL xii. 99 I'o say no- 


as into One. 1830 L. Hunt A utobiag. II. xii. 99 I'o say no- 
thing of the conjugal!^ which they found at my fire aide. 
1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 159 Distaste for eon- 
jugality. 

D. quasi'rttffrn 

>737 Hbrvev Mem. II. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royed conjugality in such profound ignorance. 

Co'^jugallse, v. nonce-wd. [f. Conjugal 4 
-IZE.] intr. To j^come conjugal, to marry. 

i8a3 New Monthly Mag. Vlll. 413 In your anxiety . . la 
conjugalize, 1 beseech you . . not to imitate those buaband- 
hunting Nina Vemono. 

CoxHuffally (kp nd^i/g&li), adv. [f. as prec. 4 
-LY 2. r El a conjugal manner. 

ifloo Br. Hall Hen. Mary. Clergy x66 <T.) To name but 
one bishop or priest . . which after holy orders convetaed 
coniugally with his wife, a xyao Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. ( 1753 ) lb S 90 Most of my time is conjugally spent at 
home, m3 New Monikfy Mag. XIV. 498 He becomes 
more conjugally inclined. 

OOE^Jugate (kp ndjsi/gfit), V. [f. L. conjug&U 
ppl. Item of cmjvjgdre to yoke together, f. am- to- 


CoxHuffall 

-LY 2. r El a \ 

ifloo Br. Hall 
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CONJirOATION. 


ffethcT+/ii^#r to join, yoke, marry, f. jug-um 
Yoks. cl conttiguer!] 

L irans. To yoke together, to conple ; to join 
together, unite, rare, 

IS70 Lkvins Manip, A0/B4 To coniugate, emiwtgart, 
ai6j9 WoTTON in l^tch Cali. Cur. 1 . ai6 Power and 
occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses, i^s J. Jackson Trut Evang. T, 111. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus toe 
I'ext conjugates them) dwell together. 1674 Grew ma/. 
Plantt III. I. ii. | 8 [Ine vessels of the harkl Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net 'Work. 

2. Gram. To inflect ^a verb) in its various forms 
of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1530 Palsor. Introd. 33 In the seconde boke, where I con- 
jugate /eAir/ir and jt conuerfisAt the length. cs6ao Hume 
Ent. Tirngue 3a These [verbsj our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two tymes, the tyme present and tym past. 1783 Gentl, 
Mag. Llll. I. 43a Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart; To shew its present, perfect, future, lu 
active, passive and ita neuter, ilas L. Mursav Eng. 
Gram. [. 15^ These languages, like our own. .sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it. 
1871 Earle Pkihl. § 076 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

8. intr. a. » Conjoin 4 c. b. 6iol. To unite in 
CuNJoriATiON (sense 5^. 

17m J, Williams Shrovr Tutiday la When first I 
wood and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres' cot. 
ISSP Darwin Orig. Spre. iv. (1B78) 8x ()rgantc beings ex- I 
tremely low in the scale, which do not monagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Lonttmp. Kev. XXVll. 83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
sii^le cell. 

Co^Jimatd (kp'nd^r^gA'), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
(onjugdi-us, pa. pple. of conjugdre : see prec.] 

A. €uij, L Joined together, conjoined. 

1. Joined together, esp. in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. , In ouot. 1 55 a united in m.'irriage. ) 

X47X Riplrv Comp.Auh. iv. in Ashiii.(x65a) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. Hulort, Bastard begotten 
betwene base and gentle, or betwene conjugate and single, 
sp.irius. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ix. 8 1 Human 
philosophy . . hath two parts ; the one considereth man 
segregate or distributively ; the other conipregate, or in 
society. So as human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1^ Inglkdv SAaJItx. Cent. 
Prnht X77 The conjugate use of 'whilst' and 'then' in 
these verses is, to s^ the least, very unusual. x88x Wrst- 
coTT & Hurt Grk. Test. Jntrod. | 287 Three pairs of con- 
ji^ate leaves. 

2. Gram. Applied to words which are directly 
derived from the same root or atem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning; as wise^ wisely, 
wisdom, [L. conjugata verba j 

x86a Marrii Eng, Lang. i. 18 Our word language has no 
conjugate adjective. Ibid. xxvi. 491 Cox^^and costly . . are 
strictly conjo^rate. 1864 Bowrn Logic ix. 977 Another 
aource of ambiguity is the supposition that paronyroous or 
conjugate words— as the substantive, verb, adiective, and 
adverb formed from the same root — necessarily agree an 
nieaning. 

8. C hem. In conjugate compound, acid, radical : 
see quota. 

i88s Kj-n Diet, Chem. II. 8 [quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardt] We designate as conjugate cunipounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of w'ater, and are capable of reproducing the orinnal bodies 
by again taking uu the elements of water. Ibia, 10 Another 
class of acids to which the term conji^ate is still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from^ a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid, .on certain organic bodies. 

4. a. Hot. Said of leaves or (formerly) flowers 
which grow in pairs ; sfec. applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

XTM Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvL 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that is, come out in pairs. 183s 
Lindlby Introd. i/p/. (1B48) 1 . a6t The conjugate leaf m 
Zygophyllum. 1866 Treas. Bot.^ C'p/iyM^a/p, paired ; when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of leanets. 

b. Anat. Conjugate foramen : a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esp, vertebrae, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 Rollbston Anim. Life 8 For the blood to pass out. . 
by a coi^ugate foramen. Ibid, 141 Two alternately placed 
series of corrugate foramina. 

O. Biol, Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in Conjugation (sense 5). 

1843 tr. Mallet's Pkys. II. 150^ In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells art the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cell of the contiguous fila- 
ment. 

5. Path, Conjugate deviation : the forced and 
persistent taming of both eyes to one side while 
their relation to each other remains unaltered. 

x88a Med. Temp. JoumeU 78 There is no coi^gate 
deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. x888 W. 
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!S as often occurs in i^plexy. 
Pkys. (ed. s) 849 in hemi| 


hemiplegia the 


mu<<cles on one side are paralysed, so that the head and 
often the eyes are turned away from the paralysed side. 
This is callM ' conjugate deviation ’ of the eyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

II. Joined in a reciprocal relation. 

6 . Physics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
ties, or things, which are so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the nrst with respect 
to the second is also true of the second with re* 
spect to the first. 

The correi^nding Greek (rvfvyets was first applied by 
Apollpi^e {Cenica 1. 56; to conjugate hyperbolas. 


a. Math, (Here also applied in a secondary 
tense to that which is conjugate to the main ele- 
ment, e.g. in conjugate axis, diameter, point,) 

Conjugate axes or JUameters (of a conic) : two axes, etc., 
such that each is parallel to the uiigent at the extremity of 
the other ; in a cmiicoid, there are three conyugate diame- 
ters. Conjugate axis (or diameter) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola : that which is conjugate to the transverse axis, the 
minor axis. Cosjugate Ayperbotas : hyperbolas which have 
the same axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each ' 
is the second axis of the other. Conjugate Hues : two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a cuiye) : an isolated point 
whose coordinates satisfy th« equation of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate ottal). Conjugate planes : see 
quot. 1869. Conjugats points: points the polar of each of 
which, with respect to a conic, passes through the other. 

1680 Sir j. Moore Doctrine of Sphere 'I’his ihall be 
the Conjugate Semidiameter of the Ellipsis. 1706 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an Ellipse which passes thro' five given Points. xM 
Hutton Course Math . II. xia All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 186a Salmon Geom. 3 Dim. (1874) 8 71 
Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each U conjuji;ate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 Lvishman Midwjery 
ii. (ed. 9) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis] U. .in- 
creased from above downwards. x88o Tay^r Geom. Conics 
76 I'he conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis. x88s Leudrsdork Cremona's Proj, 
Geom. 47 Let C be the ^iven i>oints (lying on a straight 

line^ and let A and B be conjugate to each other. 

b. optics. 

Conjugate foci (of a mirror or lens) : two points so situated 
that if a luminous point l>e placed at cither, ita rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other ; so conjugate focal dis<‘ 
iance. Conjugate mirrors : two param>lic mirrors ^ so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of cither are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

1831 Brkwstrr optics i. 11 The points A and F have been 
called conjugate foci, because if either of them be the 
radiant point the other will be the focal point. 1831 — 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 85 The two conjugate focal distances 
of the lens. 1881 Tv no all in Nature XXllI. 375 The 
silvered mirrors, .acting aoiiietimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors. 

o. Electr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
circuit), current, etc. : see quots. (Formerly used 
in a more general sense.) 

178a Phil. Trans. I/XXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Volta\ 
When an insulated conductor is opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
1881 J. C. Maxwrli. Electr. 4 Magn, 1 , 367 If there be 
more possible electrodes than two, the conductor may 
have more than one independent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. x88a 
Everett DeschaneVs Nat. Philos,^ I 7bB When this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branches 
are coi\iugate, that is to say, a mittery in one produces no 
current in the other. Hid. | 759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances, .the cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branches will be inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the battery in the 
other; and tliesc two branches are still said to be con- 


1. One of a group of words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning. 

<1x588 Ausw. to Cartwright 45 These be coniugatet, an 
vnlawfull minister, and his vnlawfuU ministerie. >>88 
Frauncr Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 50 b, Conjugates .. a.s jus- 
tice, just, justly. x655 Bkamiiall ill H^bes Liberty, 
Necess. 4 Chance (1841 1 83 We have learned in the ludi- 
ments oflogic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and not in deed. 1B36 Wiibwkll Prof. Mackintosh's Eth. 
Philos. 18 The word utility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in emtes of moral conduct. s86s 
Marsh Eng. Lang. xxvi. 491 Few languages are richer 
than English in approximate synonyms and conjugates. 

1 2. Anything connected or related in idea with 
another. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xiv. f 0 The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relative^ parallels, and conjugates, 
whereas no such thin^ is. 1663 J . Sprnckr Prodigies (1665) 
46 A mighty imagination, which delights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolizing instances. 

3. Chem, Snort for conjugate compound, acid, or 
radical: see A. 5. 

A Math, Short for conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
etc. : aee A. 6 a. 

1706 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1 . 79 Draw a tangent PZ, and 
a Diameter PM, and a Conjugate to it iCK parallel to 
PZ, 1807 Hutton Course Math, II, The Conjugate to 
any diameter, is the line drawn through the centre, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diimeter. Nicholson Pract. Build, yrs A semi- 

ellipse, described on a comugate equal to the width of the 
pier. 1885 Lruorsdorf Cremona’s l^oj. Geom. loi In an 
involution . . the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs ; i.e. each element has its conjugate. 

Ooqjngatad mi. a. [f. Coh- 

JUOATK V. -f -BD.] — CoHjooATB a. in variout lenm. 

X690 Norris Beatitudes ssS The Virgin may be said to 
be more pure than the cofdugRted Person. 17x7 Bradley 
P'am, Diet, s v. Ficoides, Conjugated LeaveiL that is I.eaves 
set out in Pairs at the Joinu. X79B AntLjacobin Apr. 93 
Loves of Truinglet irj Quick as her conjugated axes 
move. iSyz tr. Lommets Light 45 These two points are so 
comugated tliat the one is the image of the other. 

D. Chem. -Conjugate A. 3. 

s88s Watts Diet, Chem, II. 7 Dumas and Piria .. ds- 


simiatsd [such acids) as ^ooidufEted adds*. Ibid, II. 8 
Thus aceiyh CsHsO, nuw be rsearded as a ooiriugateil 
radicle composmi of carbonyl, CD, and mathyi, CHa, 
because acetic add and its derivatives are coiudde dT 
splitting up Into compounds cootaining carbonyl, and others 
containing metJiyl. 

Coi^lLgftlHBneSS. The quality of being con- 
jugate : see esp. Conjugats a. 6 c. 

xMa Evbbbtt DeschaneFs Nat. Phil, | vfio Investigatipn 
of Condition of Coqjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 
cuit]. 

CoD^Ugatillg (kp*nd5iifgjitiq), vbl. sb, [f. Cos** 
JUGATE c/. 4 -INO^] The action of the vb. Con- 
jugate. 

x53e PAi.aGB. Introd. 34 These mean verbes In theyr con- 
JugatyiiE diflfer from verbes actyves. s6» Brinslrv Lud. 
Lit, 60 But in the Verbes aboue all. .making them [scholarsl 
perfect. . in coniugating. 1844 Emerson Lect,, New Eng. 
Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. afis Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure with?.. I will omit this conjugating, and 
go straight to affairs. 

b. Comb, oonjugatlng-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 
the Algae called Conjugate, 

Coi^lLjgating, PpL a, [f. as prec. 4 -XNO 2.] 
That conjugates ; spec, in Biol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishable from attrib. use of vbl, r8.> 
xBgx CAKfENTBR Man, Phys. (ed. 9) 468 There is here no 
definite distinction of the sexes, the coiQugating cells being 
apparently alike ia their endowroenu. xUB Kollrston Sl 
Jackson Animal Life 956 When the cotdu^ting indi- 
viduals separate, * rejuvenescence ' sets in. Multiplication 
by fission then re-commences as before. Ibid. 8as When 
the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male aud female should not be 
allied to them. 

C02\|llgation (kpndxtfgi^'Jjn). [ad. L. cm- 
jugdtt&n-em yoking together, connexion, mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship between 
words, n. of action from conjugdre to Conjugate. 
Cf. F. conjugaison (in i6lh c. also conjugation)^ 

1. The action of joining togetlier or uniting; 
the condition of being joined together ; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

s6o^ Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xxi. 9 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. z6b6 — Sylva 9 103 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed. 
1660 Jer. Taylor IVorthy Commun. 1. iv. 74 I’he worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance. x(^ Gudworth 
Intell, Syst. 47 They are neither contained in those things 
. before mentioned, nor can result from any irvCuytai or Con- 
jugations of them. X8.4 C. Wordsworth iVkowrote 
Bout. 151 A conjugation of labours, a joint authorship. 

tb. A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 
united series. Obs, 

t6xS Bacon Sylva 9 835 The Elements, and their Conju- 

S ationa x66o r RR. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1 it, It supnoMs 
ally heaps and conjugations of miracles. 1674 Cslvm Anat, 
Plants 111. 1. i. 9 9 Some Parcels or Conjugations, in the 
figure of little Specks. s6m Hkntlky Boyle Lect. it. 50 All 
the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms. 17x8 
Hickbs & Nrxjion y . Kettlewetl 111. 9 69 I'hese were a 
Conjugation ot probabilities. 

o. L^nion in wedlock, {humorous.) 

^1783 CowpKR Pairing-time Ai Dick heard: and tweed- 
ling, ogling, bridling . . Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation, 
ta. Connexion, relation, relationship. Obs. 
x6o5 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. i. 9 5 The simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage. Ibid. 11. xv. p x For the art of 
cluiracters. .it hath nearest conjugation with grammar. 

t b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root: see Conjugate a. a. Obs. [L. con-^ 
jugStio:\ 

s6a8 T. Spencbr Logick 141 All those that are of the same 
roote, Case, Coniugation, or ranke : as lustice, lust, lustly, 
Strength, Strong, Strongly, xfisfi Blount Glossogr.,CoH^ 
a joyiiing together, a derivation of wor& of one 

8. Grammar, a. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb ; a division 
of the verbs of any language according to the 
general differences of inflexion. 

A Cable of the series of ‘ conjugate ' forms of a verb was 
called by the Greeks and this was in Commianus 

and Charisius, !^tin grammarians of the ^ c , rendered by 
the corresponding L. term conjugatio. The former says 
' conjugfitiones quas Gracci appellant, sunt apud 

nos tres * ; the latter reckons 4, as in subsequent Lat. gram- 
mars. (Charisius /nxL Gramm., Keil, 168, 175.) 

a z5e8 Skelton Sp. Parrot (R. \ Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations. 1570 Levins Manip. Pref. 5 To know the 
coniugations : we haue set oner (r) tne infinitiue moode of 
the seconde coniugations, this circumflex iJ) as docire, etc. 
1580 Hollvband Areas. Fr. Tong, Introd., The examples 
of all the Coniugations declyned at length through all 
moods and tenses. x6za Brinsley Lud, Lit, vi. 61 They 
will by this meanes goe through all the coniugations. 1871 
R. Morris Hist. OutliHes{\87ip 168 TIrr verbs of the strong 
conjugation . . form the past tense by a change of the root- 
vowel. 

b. The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
various inflected forms of a verb, or of one of its 
moods, tenses, etc. ; verbal inflexion. 

1530 Palsor. Introd. 31 Conjugation is the dyvers alter- 
yng of the last ende of a theme, by reason of these thre 
aemdentes, mode, tens and declination personal!, xgpi 
Pbrcivall Sp, Diet, C J b, A Coniugation is the course of 
declining a verbe, by mo^ and tense- 1804 I* MtiaaAV 
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Mng, Cram. (ad. >$) I« iii The CaidngMion of m If llif 
MgviAr eoAfaiiuitioK (uia amirniMotof its Mvtiml numbm, 
MrtoBfi moodf, and t«nf m. AN J. Pakiui 7'jmi CM. 
raith . . it iKH a tmotifne mood ui the eoii}ugatioii of Jife^a 
ihiobhinif voi*h» 

0. In the Semitic Itngs., the name given to 
the cimple form, and to e^ of the derlTative 
forma which expreaa a modideation of mean- 
ing ench ae is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 
person. 

In Hebiew, the conjugationa normally belonging to a verb 
are Mven, expreating i. Simple Active, a. Paaaive, 3. an Em- 
phatic derivative 4. ita Paaaive, 5. Cauaal deiivauve, 6. its 
Paaaive, 7. a Reflexive voice, 

[cigoo ZAMOfRA Inirod. art. gram, tuhr, (in B^L Cam* 
gmitfUi fol. vi. at, x Cbnjugationea verborura quatuor aunt.] 
>903 J* Udall ATo' //a/v Tongm 1. x. 45 Everie of theae 
aeveral verba are declined thorow divera conjugationa. The 
conju^tion of a verb ia either Levi* or grarns, fSgs 
Arable Rtading £ar 4 aiiu(Bagftter> p. xy, There are thirteen 
forma or apeciea of conjugation moat of them having their 
paaaiveat, and every verb may be inflected according to one 
or more of them, ICHOLLB SawaritaH Gram, 

(^gater) 31 A Paradigm of a regular verb through ita 
different conjugationa, 

1 4, Phys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves. Obs, 
1615 Crooks Body of Man 701 The Auditory nerue, or 
the^ Nerue of the fiite Cohiugation and that of the aeauenth 
which m^ueth the^ Tongue. 1696 J. Edwards Domonetr, 
Exist, God 11 . 76 I'here are seven pairs or coinugationa of 
them [nerven] for that use, 1713 Derham Ehys. Thtol. 
V. viii. 343 This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves ia branched 
to the Ball, the Muscles and Glands of the Bye. 

b. A group of conjoined parts. Obs, 

1576 Banister Hist. Man viii. xxz llie coniugationa pro- 
duced from Os sacrum . . may be called, .the ainewea of the 
feete. 1^ Plot Ox/ordsh, 8^ Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain coidugations, of two, three, or more 
joynta. 

O. Biol, The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, occurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization. 

1843 i^mirds Phys. 11 . 1505 The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. MiUlcr in the Couftrvm. 
1857 Bkrkelky Cryptog. Bot. ia6 'I'he process of conjuga- 
tion . . The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1839 
Toud Cyri. Auat. V. 9^1 The combination of the contents 
of two cells . as in the process of conjugation. 1876 Damwin 
Cross 4r Ss(f Fertil. 40^ I'he conjugation of the Algus and 
BOine of the simplest animals is the mat step towards sexual 
reproduction. 


aomnM mm to Vtahr* Agg SiiAita. Zamr v. I. », I im 
ttoubtful that you havt boon ooqimict And boaom'd with 
W. M C. ^otmooexxj trVffiit, IvtHm u b, Vndar 
CapciUnes was warn cooiuoa In Sardinia, and a 
ftelde fought againsi thn Affricaaa. »8 ta 8n Hevmm Cm- 
moiKiu (x^) 85 Tin Isle of Rtidea. then conjunct liento^ 
16m Br. Patrick Camm, 900 Tho Lot^ nlmsolf (wmJ 
. .coqluDct with the Angola whom he imployed in this 1 ^- 
baaate. 1877 Mrs. O uniAirrifaAmA'ibr. i. adThenumber 
nine, .the perfect number, ooqjuact of thrtea. 

B. Mtuff. 

1. Joined together, conjoined, combined, 

idgo Baxter SaHst*s R, n. ^ $ Thoy art conjunct 

causes. 178s Zatid. Chrom. 18 Apr, 416 The coidunct fleets 
of France and Spain. i8ag T. L. Peacock Mifart. Bigkin 
174^0 coqiunct. .influences of fire and strong drink. 

b. JoinM or amodated with another ; isp, in a 
more or \m subordinate capacity s * joint *. 
sfl8w-8 Hitt, yames VI ( 1804) >7> To Mod ane ambassador 


b. attrib.f as in conjugation-body ^ -ccll^ -nucleus, ' 
Oonjngatioiial (^kpndjiIg^ Jaiml), a, [f. prec. 

•f -AL. 1 Of or pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Phys, Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones. (Cf. Conjugate a, 4 b.) 

1854 Owen in Ctre. AV. (C1865) II. 59/a The optic fora- 
mina are coiijugational, between the anterior border of the 
lateral place of the parietal, and the posterior border of the 
correspondin|( plate of the frontal. 

2. Belonging to verb-conjugation. 

X84X H. H. Wilson Sanskr. Gram, (1847^ 109 The con- 
jugatioiial inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. X875 Whitney Li/s 
Lang, X. aoo Conjugational and declensional inflections. 

Hence Conjuflra'tionally oilv. 

Mod, Verba cognate, but conjugationally distinct 

Ooi:Juntive (kp-nd^flg/itiv), a, [f. L. con- 
jugdt- p^. stem (sec above) + -ivk : cf. mod.F. 
ionjugatlf^ •ive.'\ Pertaining or tending to conju- 
gation. 

combining form oi'L. conjugdt-us 
CoNJUUATK, in sense * conjugately, conjugate and 
— * : see quot. 

1866 Treat . Bot.^ Cotuugato-^almats^ when a leaf divides 
into two arms^ each of which is palmate. Conjugato-pin* 
matSf divided into two arms, each of which is pinnate. 

Co^jUffial (k|fiidj;iM*d 5 ifil), a, [ad. rare L. 
conjugi^is belonging to marriage, connubial, f. 
€onjugi-um connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. con- 
Jug-em^ nom. consort, spouse ; sec Con- 

jugal.] Used by bwedenborg and his followers 
instead of Conjugal, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation. 

1790 (/iVA’), Swedenborg's Delights of Wisdom, concwninc 
Conjugial Love. /bid. (18x1) 378 Love truly conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a comunction of 
minds, /bid, 441 This conjugial principle lot good and 
truth] . . is chanced . . sometimes into tlie opposite principle 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 
is evil and false. i8a8 Liturgy 0/ New Churchy Order 0/ 
Nuptials Pref. 99 I'he word Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Comugal, as having become familiar 
to the receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. >867 Kinuslrv in Lett. 4 Mem. 1 [. 059 Con- 
jugial for conjugal, .is a pedantry on Swedenborg's part. 

t Con)ll*lllbl 6 f Obs, rare, [See Con-.] 
trans. To jumble together. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusiichs Alarm V^s. (1679^ 497 He will 
. .conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. 

(k(fad,: 5 f?‘qkt\ a. {sb.^ [ad. L. con- 
Junet-uSt i>a. pple. of conjungire’. it is thus a doublet 
of Conjoint, and virtually of Conjoined.] 

A. as pa, ppU. Joined together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunction. 

1431-90 it. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 3*3 Scicille was coniuncte 


Examp, 111. x6a He became a coidunct person relative to 
the guilt, Iw undertaking the chargm of our nature. 1699 
Luttrrll Bri^fRel.Kx%^f\ HI. 468 I'he earl of Scarborou^ 

. .is to be conjunct general of the forces, .with duke Schon- 
berg. 1793 Scots Mag. Aug. 491/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent, Ll/e Ssr R. Christ isoa 1 . 76 The 
appointment of Dr. Allison in iSai as conjunct professor and 
successor. 

2. Constituted by conjunction of several elements, 
or persons ; joint, united. 

1589 in Burnet Hist. Re/, II. 96, 1 have received your 
Conjunct and several Letters. 1847 jss. Taylor Lib, 
Propk,^ V. xoo Whose Testimony though conjunct, yet In 
value is but single. 1799 Rorertson Hist, Scot, 1 . 1. 07 
Jealou^ and discord were the effects of their corgunct 
authority. _ 1840 Mill Diss, 4 Disc, (1859) II. 003 It must 
be ascertained by a conjunct analysis . . of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. 1889 Life Sir R, 
Ckristison 1 . 137 Our conjunct experimental enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

b. Conjunct consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunct) : in the Devandgarl Alphabet, a written 
character in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are co mbin ed, a 
consonant combination : as ^ j/;/, smy^ 
tsmy, 

1^7 Monies Williams Sanscr. Gramm, x The compound 
or conjunct con.sonants may be multiplied to the extent of 
four or five hundred, x^ F. Hall in yrnl. Asiat, Sac. 

, Bettg. lA The conjunct in luutya could not but at once 
suggest ithclf. 

•fd. Conjunct came*, the immediate or direct 
cause. Obs, 

< xepa Lanf rands Cirurg. (MS. A.) 64 per ben Ij. maner 
of causis pat makip blooo to blede out of a mannya body ; 
pe oon cause is clepid— cause comuncte ; & pe toper — cause 
antecedent. C1643 Maximss Unfolded 04 The procreant 
cause which is immediate and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. 1883 Salmon Doran Med. i. 000 The Spirit 
while Living is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion. 

4. -SV. Law. a. Joint 

<^o 1597, X733 in 1 b.) 

b. Belonging to several persons jointly, as con- 
junct rights^ feCy etc. 

1494 Acc, Ld. Treas, Scot. (X877) I. six (Jam. SuPP.) Ane 
charier of coniunct feftment to Alexander Keid ana nis wiff. 
>539 (1597) f 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 

rentes. 1773 Esskinb Imt, Law Scot. 111. viii. | 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, m favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent. 

o. Conjunct person : an associate in an offence 
or charge ; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to be liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in acts done in view of insolvency. 
s8ai [see Confident 7 b]. Cf. 1649 1 ” > b. 

d. Conjufict proofs probation ; evidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in on action, but 
not introducing new points. 

itN in Scotsman 90 Aug. (1885) 5/3 Allows the city a 
conjunct probation thcreanent. \9l^l>aily 'Pet. 14 June, 
She was only called for the conjunct proof.^ 1868 Act 31-9 
Cict. c. xoi I 35 Allowing each of the parties . . a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties. 

1 5. Afath. Conjunct proportion : continued pro- 
poition. Obs, 

1594 Blundbvil Exerc. 1. xviii. (ed. 7) 49 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion] differcth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
> uupht. 1997 Morlry Jntrod, Mus, Annot., Coniunct pro- 
portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
16 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 9, and a to x. 

6 . Bins. Conjunct degrees : sec Conjoint. Con- 
junct fnotiout c. tetrachords : see qnots. 

1694 W. Hoi.dfr Hartnony (1731) 97 The Ancients as- 
cended from the Unison to an Octave by two Systemes of 
Tetrachords or Fourths. These were either Comunct, 
when they began the Second Tetrachord at the l\>urth 
Chord, via. with the last Note of the first Tetrachord . . Or 
else the two Tetrachords were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord, tyax A. Malcolm Treat. 
Mus, (>730) 599 A third Tetrachord was added to the septi- 
chord Lyre, which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or di^nct, making Eleven. t88o OaovB Diet, 
Mus. II. 377 The motions of a single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do not exceed the 
limits of a degree of the scale at a time, the former being 


Mus. II. 377 The motions of e single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do not exceed the 
limits of a degree of the scale at a time, the former being 
called ' dii(junct ' and the latter *coidunct^ motion. 

O. sb. 1 A conjoined whole. Obs. 

1981 W. Stafford Exam. Campl. 1 . (1876) ai Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life hears In earth. 


ooirjtnfofntov. 

f . A pemm or tbfng oonjpintA or tssocitted 
with Miother* 

1887 B^tx Orig. Parmoe * Quat. 7 the of the 

Mnalnst parti of llattEr. *871 TVor t8* Abeotute 

SvpMiDM..intiapabb either of Ouoerforbtooajti&ct, i88b 
Crkkch Pr^. ia Ltseewt^ 0 « 4 X Lweiotiu^ eameeiatlnx 
all the eonJutietE wid eveotif or pirmniot and aoddeatt or 
the Epiciiroaii atoms, ilige Pmeere h 338 As Rome 
of your coojuEcts and eondlsdples nrpuld fiua pemiade us. 
a ms OnoTK Stk. Prugm.U.(iifS^ ji aU tbair uma* 
dated eoidnncti aad aiipeiidages. 
t8. Aim, The ainging of a note foreign to the 
key ; an accidental raidng or lowering of a note 
(see Aooxdbntal A. 5, B. b.). Obt. 

1809 Dowlamd Ormiik. Mierat. 04 A GoninncI Is thla, to 
ling a Voyce in a Key which Is not in it. Or It b the 
sooitine changing of a Tone into a Semitone, or a aemkone 
into 4 Tone. 

4 . »CONJUNOTOR 1 . 

1874 SvD Dorell Balder xxvHL 188 , 1 sweer thet what 
conjunctSj for bliss or bab, Thu sovereign hour determines, 

1 accept As doom. 

Coi^imotion (k^idso’qkj^m). [ME,, a. OF, 
conjumiion^ -juncion^ -joncton, -joncHon^ ad, L, 
coniunctibn-em * joining together, marriage onion, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction (in grammar)*, 
n. of action from conjun^fre to Conjoin.] 

L The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; union, connexion, combination. 

CS37A Cmaucee Boeth. y. Ui. 159 )b coniunccioun of god 
and of man. e 1400 Destr. Tfw 13831 The coniunctoun 
vniust is loynit vs betwene. is» Starkey Engtaud t. ii. 41 
The vnyon and coniunctyon of ine body and soule togyddur. 
1778 BAMiSTEa Hist, Man 1. 19 The coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. 1994 Shake. Ruk. HL v. v. so 
We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. Smib Heauen 
vpon this fairs Coniunction* 1843 Bailub Lett, 4 ymls. 
(1841) II. 55 In the meeting I moved the Conjunctran of 
elders, idflil J. Skroeant tr. T. White's Peripat. Just, 833 
Through iis coiriunction to the body. s8l^ Land. Gas, 
90-4 Aug. a/9 The Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas. SOM Sir T, Margan's Pfmr. Fr. 4 Flanders in 
Somers Tracts iv. (x75xj HI, 150 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Coig unction with the Fren^ Army. 177s 
Smollett Humph. Ct. 6 May, Efforts she has made toworas 
a nearer conjunction with our sex. 1818 Jar. Miix Brit. 
India I. 11. iv. 133 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
iceta 1890 H. (T. G. Moulb Secret Prayer vii. xr^ That 
immediate conjunciion with the Mead through which he 
has union with the members. 

b. Phr. /n conjunction with, in conjunction. 

174$ Ccf. Rte. Penn. V. 5 In conjunction with y*' neighbor- 
ing Governments. » 7«4 R BID InqniryyK, vii, Visible figure 
u never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour. Briuht Sp, India 3 Tune, The President . . 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. spec, t R* Union in marriage. Obs. 

S94S Barnes Whs. (1373) 365/x Those Priestes that, .hath 
not forsaken the coniunction of maryage. 1987 pLBiiiiia 
Cantn, Holinsked HI. 1980/x Wishing by the comunction 
of those two yoong princes, the vniting of the two kingdoms 
in pe^^etuall amitie. a xSga Brome City Wit lu. u. My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction T 198a 
Hume Hist. Ene. HI. xlix. 53. 1819 A. Kees Cyct, a v. 
Cantuhemium^ When this conjunction between slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage 
t b. Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 

1589 Maflbt Cr. Forest 88. i 8 e 7 1 'oraBLL Faurf. Beaste 
(1673)57 When the Cow. .conceiveth at the first conjunction. 
1690 Bulwee Anihrapamet, 014. 1794 G. Adams Nat, 4 
Exp, Philos. 1 . X. 499 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

t o. Joining in flght, hostile encounter, rare. 
16^ Evelyn Mem, (1857) HI. 93 As for acts of hostility 
committed, there hath as yet been liitle, beside the con- 
junction or some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

t d. Mixture or union of * elements ’ or sub- 
stances ; one of the processes in alchemy. Ohs. 

c 1400 Loffranc's Cirwr/. (MS. A.) o If a surgion ne knewe 
nou^t jw science of elementis. .he mai not knowe science of 
conjounciouns, fmt is to seie, medlyngis. layi Ripley 
Copnp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1659) 146 In our Conjuncclon 
four Elements must be aggregat. 1609 Rowlands Knave 
of Clubs 4a Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
iunction make. 

8 . Astrol. and As/ron. An apparent proximity of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 
same, direction as viewed from the earth. 

Formerly, two planets were said to be in canjunetian when 
they were in the same sign of the rodiac, or even in adja- 
cent signs) in modern astronomy, the term is definitely 
restricted to their portion at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or right ascension. Conjunction is often 
used simply for conjunciion with the sun of a primary 

{ ilanet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is cquiva- 
ent to * new moon '). An inferior planet may be in isferier 
conjunctiaut i.e. between the earth and the sun, or ia 
superior conjunction, i. e. on the farther side of the sun. 

>375 Barbour Bruce iv. 695 AstrolcTty. Quhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, M.ny knaw coniunctione off planetis. 1398 
Treviba Barth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 348 The mpnc 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunccion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro chaunge to chaungc. 1987 Flemimo Contn, 
Hotinshed 111 . 1356/9 In this yeare 1583 .. the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturnt 
and Jupiter. 1849 Lilly Chr, Astral, i. 98 When two Planets 
are in one and the same degree and minute of any SigM, 
we say they are in Conjunction. 1754 8 Bp. Newton Pro- 
phscies, Daniel xi, z6o The nionth began . . not at the true 
conjunction, but at the first appearance of the new moon. 
1878 Hebschel Outlines Asirou. viL (ed. 5) b 68 A Solar 
eclipse can only himpen when the sun and moon are in 
conjunction. 1889 C Pritchard Occm, Th. Astran. x. 999 
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Th« techtiicAl phroM * conjunctioo * ckm not neeeiMrily 
in^ly any very cIuko prujciraity. 

4. The occurrence of events in combination ; a 
combination of eveoU or circumtttances. 

i6>4 ContifmpLStatt ^ Afmt i. Jt.(i699> Z14 How dreadful 
the conjunction ofiioinnnv and so ^eat Calamities. « 186a 
Bucklk Crviii*. (1869) 111 . V. ^^6 ['lliis] required a peculiar 
conjunction of events. t86d Hoaiaa A^ic, ifr rrtcet 1. 
xxiu. 6ut 'I'his was a rare conjunction of circumstances. 

5. A concrete example of conjunction ; a number 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated together ; a combination, Association, union. 

1541 R. Copland CnvdofC s Chirurg.^ Howe many 

coniunctions of bone be in the hande, and ho we many bones 
in euery conitinction. 1633 Hr. Hall JJmrtt Textt 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper. 
164^ Chjllinuw. Fast Serm. at Ox/'. 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world, Da 

Fok Plague 1 1736) 197 A populous Conjunction or Collection 
of Alleys, Courts, and Passages. 1863 Kingi.akr Crimea 
(1876) 1 . xvii. 3^6 A strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable conjunction. 

t b. A joining ; a joint. Ohs, 
ri4oo Laufrani'e Cirurg. no <MS. A.) ^e schap of he 
coniuncLioun of |w .v. boonys of )>e heed. 1378 Danistkh 
Hist. Man 1. 4 Sutura. is a coniunctiun of the bones. 1686 
W. Hamkis tr. Lemerys Chym. 1. xili. (ed. 339^ Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conj unctions. 

tc. A thing that conjoins or unites; a bond 
or tie. Ohs. rare. 

1^70 Q. Euz. in Stryfie Ann. Ref. I Ivi. 615 So near a 
netgliboiir by situation, blood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions. 

0. Gram, One of the Parts of Speech ; an un- 
inflected word used to connect clauses or sentences, 
or to CO oiclinate word.s in the same clause. 

13B8 Wyclip /'rol, 57 A participle, .mai be resoluid into a 
verbe. .and a coniunreion copiilatif, as thus, d/reus^ that is, 
setynget mat he resoluid thus, ami seith. ssfo Paijigr. 
Introd 4a 'I'he table of conjunctyons. 1613 JT Stepmrns 
Use. St Charac.f Taylors titan (18571 >49 A Taylors man — 
Is a Conjunction copulative : He makes things hang to- 
gether. 41x637 JoNsoN F.ttg. Cram, xxii, A conjunction 
M a word without nuinl>er, knitting divers speeches together. 
1876 Mason Fag. Cram, (ed aiifl a87 Prepositions show 
the relation of one notion to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one thouyAt to another. Hence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another. 

t b. -s Conjugation. Ohs. rare. 

1578 Coowia Thesaurus Introd., In a verbe they have to 
note, .of what conjunction it is. 

Coi^jn'notional, a. ff. prec. + -al : cf. mod. 
F. coftjonctionel.'] Pertaining or relating to con- 
junction or to A conjunction. 

1. Astral, and Astron, (sec Con-tunction 

1663 J. CfAnnuRY London's Peliv. i, 4 Assistance from the 
Conjunctional, Opposite, or Quadrantal Kays of Jupiter. 
s686 Goad Celest, /todies 1. xii. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram. (See Conjunotion 6.) 

1871 Earik Philol. iv. 168 Tt heromes qualifled to enter 
into conjunctional phr.ises, though it does not constitute a 
conjunction all hy itself. 

3. (See cjuot.) 

^ x888 Linn. Foe. Jrtil XX. 83;; Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregatiuii arising from the instincts by which organisms 
seek each other. 

Hence Ooi^ti'notloiially aifv . , in a conjunctional 
manner ; as a conjunction. 

1848 SroDUART in KncyH. Aietrop. (i847'» I._i66/i This 
adverb . came next to be employed preposilionally and 
conjunctionally, with the same reference to time past. 

H CosJunctiTa kpndj^pgkui'va). Anal, [mod. 
L. ; short for membrdna conjunctiva * conjunctive 
membrane’: see Conjunctive.] The mucous 
membrane which lines the inner surface of the eye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eye-ball, 
tliUB conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 T RAHKRON / 'igo’s Chtrurg. ( 1 5861 435 Conjunctiva the 
seaventh skinne of the eie. s6aa R Hanirtkir Drs. Eves iv, 
Opthalinia is an inflammation of the membrane in the eye 
named conjunctiva, vjym pRiksrLEY //»/. Vision^ etc. 11 . 
795 'i'he sclerutes, conjunctiva and eyelids . . retain their 
sensibility. x88o Guntiiku fislus 113 It is crossed by a 
dark hort/ontal strii>e of the conjunctiva. 
Coi^unotivu (kpnd,:;0^ktai‘vjlP, a. Aftat. [f. 

} >rec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva ; 
orming, or formed by, the conjunctiva. 
xBjeS. CooPKR Piet. Sttrg. (ed, 6) 937 Dr. Veitch .prefers 
the general term, comunctival inflammation. 1866 Huxi.ky 
Pkys. ix. iiS/at 335 The conjunctival mucous membrane is 
continuous with that of the noi>e. 

Goiyimotive (k/ifndj^u’Qktiv), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. conjunctiV’USy f. conjunct- ppl. stem ; see Con- 
junct and -IVE. In F. conjonctif (16th c.) ] 

1. Having the property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective. Conjunc- 
tive tissue : connective tissue. 

X381 Lambardb Eiren. 111. i. (1588) 315 The power giuen 
by the Statute . .was delivered with such conjunctive and 
generall words, viii. To the Shirife and other the Kings 
Ministers. 1646 Sir T. Brownr Fund. Ep. v.v. 940 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we can suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency on his Maker. •■oJ-. B ADCOCK 
Dom, Amusem,^ xa6 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile, .and the wire from its application receives the name of 
'cotdunctive wire*. 1896 -8 W. Ci.ark Fan der HotfetCe 
Zoof, I. 10 Coidunctive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Areolar Tissue. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel, xe Tune, 
In i8ta the conjunctive waterway called thcKegent’s Canal 
was commenced. 


2. Conjunct, conjoined, unitEd ; ■> Conjunct i. 

1604 Shaks. OHL I. ilL 974 l^t vs be coniunctSue in our 
reuenge, against him. 1694 Chii.d Diee. Trad* (ed 4) xoj 
All must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
will never be done, xjwj Thomson Fttmmer (xvyS) 1x76 
To live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Life. 
1884 tCendai Merc. ^ 'J'imes 3 Oct. 5/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was not prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter. 

fb. Having a relation of conjunction or union. 

t&oa Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 14 She’s so coniunctiue to niy 
life and soule; I'hat as the Starre moues not but in his 
Sphere, 1 could not but by l.er. 

o. Of or pertaining to united action ; done in 
conjunction ; joint; « Conjunct a. 

Fai.lk fersey iv. i(i 6 Make conjunctive Records of 
their Proceedings with them, axyao .Shepkisld (Dk. 
Biickhm.) Wks. 1x753) H- 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty. X779-8X Johnson L. A, Sheffield III. 
1x3 He votk'd for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort ec|ual. 

3. Gram. a. Having the function of connecting 
words or clauses, connective ; of the nature of a 
conjunction, b. Having the function of uniting 
the sense as well as the construction, copulative, 
as in conjunctive coftjunction 

a Jkh. 'Taylor H-'h* 1 . xxiii. (R.), 1 am induc’d fully 
to this understanding of St. Paul's words by the Lunjunctive 
partirle [vl which he uses. ^ 1731 Harris Hem/esVlkti. (1841) 
187 Though all conjunciiuns conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respcLt to the sense, some are cordnnctive, and some dis- 
junctive. x8i8 Ckijisk Digest (ed. 9) VI. 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, without construing the word or in a 
conjunctive sense. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Cram, xox 
Therefore serves the omce of. .a conjunctive adverb. 

O. Applied to that form or * mood ' of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imfierative, or also conjunctive (as 
in a hypothetical sentence). 



coujotictif Uom Meigret 1550. In English use Subjunctive 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Cenjumtive : 
see quot. 1871. 

i73io 6 Bailey (foliot. The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. 17^ Johnson, Conjunctive^ ndj. (In 
grammar.) 'The m'XKl of a verb, usedsiiMequently to a con- 
junction.^ x8a4 L Murray Eng. Cram, (ed. 51 1 . 159 Some 
grainmariaiiH apply, what is called the conjunctive termina- 
tion, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxil- 
iaries, through ail the tenses of the subjunctive mood. ^ i^x 
Piihl. Sck. Lot. Cram, 96 'The Conjunctive Mood is for 
conceptive statement : a.s gaudeam si absit. When this 
Mood .ippears in principal construction, we call it the pure 
conjunctive^ as gaudeam : when it depends on^ another 
Verb, it is called Subjuttctive^ sknabstt. Jhid. 167 Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctively. 

4. Logic. Applied to a complex (iiypothetical) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent ; also to n syllogism 
which has such a proposition for its major premise ; 
conditional. 

C1848 Sir W. Hamit ton Logic II. App. 369 Tlie Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive forms of Hypotlieiical reasoning are 
reducible to immediate inferences. i8m — Ibid. 378 Hypo- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogism). 186^87 
Fowlkr Deduct, Logic iia. Jhid. it$ The most common 
form, .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the nii^r 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition. 1088 
Hatch Hihbert Lett. (1891) 131 (transl. Greek author) If 
one advances any express statement orihe divine Scripture, 
they try to find out whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical. 

t6. Conjunctive membraftc, tunic \ —Con- 
junctiva. 

1658 Rowiand Afou/efs Theat. Ins. 1095 In the conjunc- 
tive membrane, or white of the eye as they commonly call it. 
1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 1 . 907 A free abstraction of 
blood by Leeches applied to the conjunctive tunic itself. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. a. A conjunctive or connective word, 
a conjunction ; a * conjunctive ’ or copulative con- 
junction (see A. 3). b. The conjunctive mood. 

1389 PinTENHAM Eng. Poesie 111. xvi. (Arb.) 1B6 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 
1390 SwiNBUHNB Tesiemients 953 This disiunctiue 
standeth properly, and is not changed into a coniunctiue. 
X736 Connoisseur No. 138 The significant conjunctive and. 
1804 L. Murray Eng. Cram. (ed. 51 1 . ^13 A double con- 
junctive, in two correspondent clauses.. is sometimes made 
use of : as, * Had he done this, he had escaped ’. 

2. Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism : 
see A 4. 

X848 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. App. 379 The Conjunc- 
tives are conditional inusmuch as . . the quality of one pro- 
position is made dependent on another. 

t3. Anal. -Conjunctiva. Obs. 

x6m P Flktchlr Purple tsl. v. 54 rw/r. There are fix 
tumcTes belonging to the ^e : The first called the conjunc- 
tive. X731 Spry in Phil. Tnssir. XLIX. 19 'The coiuunctive 
became greatly inflamed. 

4. Math. * A syzygetic function of a given set of 
functions.’ 

> 6 S 3 Sylvratkr in Phil. Trams. CXLIII. 1.4x0 , 1 demon- 
strate that the most general form of a conjunctive of any 
degree in x will be a linear function of the BezouUcs. Ibid. 
543 Any function which universally, and subject to no 
cases of exception^ vanishes when a certain number of 


other fixnetions all vanish togother, must be m coq|ttnctive 
fi c. a syzygetic functkmj^ or a root of a cofumictive of mch 
tunctbns. 

Coi^linotiTely (k^d39*9ktivli), [f.piec. 
•f -LT In a conjunctive manner ; in conjunc- 
tion, in combination, jointly, collectively. 

16140 Bridge IVonndedConsc. Cmpv^ Introd. xTheSul: 0 *ct 
is considered two wayes, either coiriunctively, or divinvely. 
1731 Mrdlky Kotben'e Cape G. Hope 1 . 86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. x8o$ Ann.. Reg. jjer. 

3x9 Proposed at Ratisbon, by the French and Rusmn 
ministers conlunctively. 18x9 G. S. Faber DiepensaHons 
(1823) I. 979 In worshipping the heavenly bodies cofdnnc- 
tivcly with God. 1884 Lem Ttsnss L. 4x3/1 'Sell, 
indorse, and assign* mi^t be read either disiributively 
or conjunctively. 

Co^u'nctiveneM. [f. as prec. -nibb.] 

* The quality of joining or uniting ’ (J.). 
C/Ol^imctiTitis (kiftidjiotQktivdi'tis). Path. [f. 
Conjunctiva 4* -ms.] Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. 

1835 Trysns. Provincial Med, Aseoe.lll .^9 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis. .(Tronic Conjunctivitis. sw4 Standard 10 
June, The King of the Maoris is suffering from an attack of 
ci^unctivitis. 

Cosjimctly (kpbd5*>-qktli>, adv. [f. CONJUNCT 
a. 4- -LV ^.] In conjunction, in combination, con- 
jointly, unitedly, together. In Sc. Law^ jointly in 
equal shares ; conjunctly and severally^ jointly and 
severally : see Jointly. m 

x>^i4 Cm. Bainbridgr in Ellis Orig, Lett, n. 68 I. 999 
UBing hym conjunctlie with me in your Graces causes. 
1397 Skene Verb. Sigtyf. s. v. Feodum ^ Gif twa or maa 

persones happenis to be infefl conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies iii. ii. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conjunctly argue their Influence. 1796 Morse yfmrr. 
Geog. 1 . 76B It was settled by the French and English coii- 
junctly. x8^ 7 Sir W. Hamilton Aletapk. (1877) 1 . xxi. 
367 'The mental state which they conjunctly constitute. x86x 
\V. Hell Diet. Sc. Law 919/1 when two or more persoDa 
are bound conjunctly and .severally to perform an obugation 
..it is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
cither from each of them proportionally, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. 

COBjimotlird (k^ud^v qktiuj). [app. a. F. 
conjoncture {conjuncture in Cotgr. 1611, in early 
F. conjointure) « It. coftgiunlura (Florio\ Sp. con- 
juntura (Minsheu), prob. icpr. a med. or mod.L. 
*€onjuftctura : see Conjunct and -uiiE.] 

1 1. The action of joining together ; the fact or 
statu of being joined together ; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Obs. 

1665 Walton t.ife Hooker \. 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty, x^a Mode's IVhs.f 
Life 9 What words be most stuck at, eitlier single or in 
conjuncture. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth 11. <K.', By the con- 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 1736 Butuir Anal. 
1. iii. 83 A conjuncture of accidents, 
fb. Meeting lof persons). Obs. 
x^ Slincsby Diary (1836) 105 To prevent y' conjuncture 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. CX645 Howbi.l 
Lett. (1650) 1 . 35 God prosjier you at home, as me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture, 
f o. Marriage union. Obs. 

X679-X714 Buknkt Hist. Rej, (z8i6)I. T. ii. 191 If a horror 
were not struck in men at conjunctuics in these degrees. 

+ d. Place of joining or meeting, junction. Obs. 
X747 Burton in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 549 Weighton now 
stanefa at the Conjuncture of several Roads, which hero 
meet. 1798 Hinoekwkll Hist, Scarborough 1. i. 13. 

2. Spec. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, esp. of a critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only cunent sense.) 

a. simply, 

16x9 V’cT Doncaster in Et^, trCerm. (Camden) 141 The 
Spaiushe succors comming in so fatal a comuncture maye . . 
dismaye the Bohemians. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 
1874 1 . 64 In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, .may 
have their advantages. ^9759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
III. 34^ Measures that might promote the public service at 
this critical conjuncture. Disraeli Lothair viL 95 

Such a conjuncture had never occurred. 

b. time, affairs, etc. 

1694 Ld. Kensington in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. HI. Very 
unseasonably in tliis conjuncture of tyme. 1768 Stermr 
Sent. youm. (1778) II. 93 The Addresst What is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs. x8xa Br. Jkbb in 
Corr. TV. Knox II. loS In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and person, which 
are of infinite import^ce. 1833 Hkrschel Pop. Led. Sc, 
k 6 57 ^ >873^ 45 Certain conjunctures of atmospheric or other 
circumstances. 

C. An astrological or astronomical conjunction. 
x6os Veesiecan Dec. InttlL iv. (X636) 100 'This coniunc- 
ture to haue remained tor some space after the great and 
generall deluge. x668 Clarendon Tracts 1x797) 55B I'wo 
several men Bom in the same conjuncture. iSxa Woodp 
HovsE Astfvn. xxiii. 941 'There are conjunctures, when Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun's disL 

3. quAsl concr. fa. A conjoined or connected 
assemblage ^things. Also^^. 

1647 Jbr. Taylor Ltb. Proph, xi. 177 The Apostles were 
forc'd to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and prin- 
ciples. x6ss — Serm. (1678) 9x3 His purposes untwist as 
easily as the rude conjuncture of uiicombining Cables in the 
violence of a Northern Tempest. 

fb. Something conjoined : an accessory. Oh. 
tjh tr, Busehingje Sysf. Geog. III. 673 The arms, .are .. 
siippoxed to be the fenl of a pilgrim's staff . . to which ore 
added a number of other conjunctures. 

Oox^une, obs. Sc. f. Conjoin v . 
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tOo^J«‘afl•. V. Oh. rmn. [ad. L. €tt4$u^4n 

to CoaJoiv.jVnuw. •Coxmur. 

Ufa Boom Amim. BA. UKAuatart/r Wkl. (Fuinr Sac.) 
196 Sacnmentt . . to eodungo 4nd bind tcMte aU tte 
Bcnbon of Chmt In om oody. 
tOoilJimAa, V. Obs, [f. L. cwjUrSt- ppL 
stem of cmiUr&rt to swear together, band them- 
selves togeuer by oath ; leeCoKJUBK.] Must. a. 
To band together by oath. b. To conspire. 
Hence Oo*njurated ppL at. 

IS 45 SiK W Paget in Iroiide Hkt. Eng, IV. xxiL lor 
M/r, That being a thing before contrived and conJurated 
between them. i8as Btmckm, Atag, XVII. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are hb conjorated paitizans, are in the Mcret. 
tCo'l\)imte« sh, Obs, [ad. L. cmj&rdtus 
*that has conspired*, sb, pi, * conspirators *, pa. 
pple. of coMurdre to swear together, combine by 
oath. So F. conjurl-l A conspirator. 

1571 T. FoatsacuB Forest Hist. 44 Who being in the 
field with the other conjurates were discomfited byOcUvian 
and Marcus Antoniue. 

Co^Jimtioil (k^dgnr^'/on). Forms: 4-6 
-cion, 4-5 -oioun(e, 5-^ -oyon, 6- conjuration, 
[a. late OF. cmjuration^ -acion^ ad. L. cenjurd- 
tidn-em : see CoNJDRiaoN, the earlier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy. 

1 1 . A swearing together ; a making of a league 
by a common oath ; a banding together against a 
sui^erior power ; conspiracy. Obs, 
c 1374 Chaucbe Boeth, 1. iv. z8 Genius . . wae accumd by 
Ga^us Ceitar . . ^at he was Icnowyng and conientyng of a 
coniuracioun naked ateiiis hym. 1^ Wyclif a Kings xL 
14 And sche [Athaliah] kytt nyre clothis, and cryede, Con- 
juracioun ! coniuracioun I a 1333 Lo. BERNEas Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) I>, The coniuracion, that Catilina inuented 
agaynBte his countreye. IS70>6 Lambardb Pemmb. Kent 
(1696) 998 He wae first one of that conjuration which was 
called the Barons warre. sds? Hawke Killing is M, 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male- 
volent persons. 1771 Goi.dsm. Hist, Eng. Lett. I. 156 A 
conjuration against the king's life. 

II. Constraining by oath. Invoking of spirits, 
conjuring. 

2 . A solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacred or binding ; solemn ap- 
peal or entreaty, adjuration, arch, or Ohs. 

c 14^ Castle fid. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2636 Cuthbert 
ffretely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun bat tyde. 1399 
Shaks Hen. 1. ii. 39 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed..Vnder this Coniuratioii, MMsake my Lord, 
ifido Shirley Androfnana in. iii, Andr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass'd Betwixt us, hear me. Planjgus. 

0 Heaven 1 is that a conjuration I 1796 Burke Regie, 
Peace i. Wlcs. VIII. las 'laat season, however, invoked by 
so many vows, conjurations and prayers, did not come. 

8. The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell ; orig, the compelling of spirits or demons, by 
such means, to appear and do one's bidding. 

1373 Barbour Brnce iv. 933 Quhen fendis dintren^it ar 
For lilt apper and mak ansuar, Throu force off coniuracioune. 
f 1386 CiiAUCKR Pars. T. F 599 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false £nchaun- 
touni or Nigromanciens. c 1483 Dighy Myst, (1883) 11. 603 , 1 
trow ho ys bewytehyd by sum coniuracion. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIIL c. 8 Sondrie persons . .practised inuocations 
and coniuracions of spirites. 1641 Termes de la Ley 76 
Conjuration . . eeemeth by prayers end invocation upon 
the powerful! name of God, to commll the Devill to say or 
doc what hee commandeth. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 
^7/9 Simple people think that what . . Juglers. .do is through 
Conjuration and Witchcraft, zyn Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
to Pope Wks. x8i3 111 . B09 Fullof negro-faith in conjura- 
tion. 1837 Macdougall tr. GrmaKs Exp. Greenland 193, 

1 have frequently been present on such occasions of conju- 
ration. z848 Macaui^y Hist. Eng. 11 . 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of nuiny Englishmen with the idea ofa mysterious character 
derived from above. 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

1983 Foxe in Latimer's Ssrm. A Rem, (1843) p. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, but also how full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were, Homilies 11. IVhit- 
stmday 11. (1859) 463 They . . think it [baptism] is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration ; unless they 
hallow the water, xfi^s Hobbes Leviath, iv xliv. 337 A. . 
generall abuse of Scripture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. 

4 . A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic spell, incantation, charm. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P, R. xviii xcv. (1495) 849 The 
serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll :iot here the enchaun- 
tours coniuracions. stfs T. Norton Gainings Inst. iv. 
xix. Z5S OyIe..8alutedrin thys manor; thrise Haile holy 
oyle : thrise Hayle holy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 
Oute of whom haue they sucked such coniurationsT 1594 
Carbw Htiorids Exam. IVits vii. (1596) 93 Wordes and 
coniurations, which make the diuell to tremble. 1831 
Iandor Ine» de Castro Wks. 1846 II. 603 Those spells. 
Those conjurations, and those incantationa 
6. transf. Performance of magical art or sleight 
of hand ; conjuring. Also atlrtk, 
a Z734 North Exam. 111. viL 8 Sa(x74o) 54X Others, by the 
ume Colouration, were set out and launched for Pro- 
testants. i8a6 CoBBETT Rur, Rides (1885) IL xoi Are 
these schemes to go before thle conjuration Committee? 
sft |5 Mill Logk tt. ii. | s The notion that the investintion 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind 0? con- 
juration or juggle with those names. 1884 Sib J. Bacon in 
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6. A oonjmiog-trit^. 

liio CoLBUDQBXfft, Cmutofu clc. 1 . 88 A man Ignionuit 
of the law whence these ooidutationi Isdeatific eaepmuaencs] 
proceeded. MnUkly He^, XV. le TheGhristasai 

publio meet with a mmcSplicity of incomprthe&siblo 
ci^ttnitiona. 

Go^jimtor (kp‘ndgii»r>t»i). In 6 •our. 

AF. canjurat&ur ■■ F« cmjuratiur^ learned ad. X. 
amjurdtdr-emt agent-n. kom ctmjilrdn : see Con- 
JUBB. (The Inherited F. form is emjureur, OF. 
€OHjur€»r\ see Cobjubbb.)] One joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-contpirator. 

ZS49 Com/l Scot. xv. 131 Sum tyme coniuration le reucllt 
throucht mcilnei of the ooniuratours that sebauis there 
secret til ane voman. 1577-87 Hounshbd Scot. Ckron, 
(1806) 11 . 3 m Hie factions of the coidurators and seditious 
persons. s8az Blackw. Mag. X. 406 The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators. 

Ckmjlira (kw'nd^ai and kA><l3B«‘4), v. Forms: 
3-7 Goniure, 4 oonjoure, -jQOiure, -geoure, 
-gere, oounjour, 5 oonjnere, -Jowne, -jore, 
(-gim), ounjure, 6 ooimger, -gelr, 4- oonjture. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure-r {cunjurer) — Pr. and Sp. 
conjurar, It. congiurare cmjurdn to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc , f. con- together jdrSro 
to swear, make oath. The stress-mntation in OP'. 
conjurfTt conjure^ gave two corresponding forms 
cornjurt^ conjwre in ME., of which the former was 
by far the more usual, and has come down in 
senses 5-9 ; tlie latter occurs in Gower and prob. 
in Wyclif ; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now used in 4 : cf. 
admro, (The pronunciation kwndgar now ^er- 
association with the art of the modem 
‘conjurer* or professor of legerdemain, and is 
natumlly avoided in referring to actions treated as 
religious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has DOW split into two ; but both of these are still 
spelt conjure^ and in all senses co'njuro {cou'njour^ 
cmnger) occurs in earlier times ] 

I. To swear together ; to conspire. 
fL intr. To swear together; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Obs. 

i38b Wyclif 3 Kings ix. 14 Thanne Hieu . . coniurad 
a^^nst loram. Ibid. xiL 30 Foniothe his seruauntis rysen 
and coniureden bytwene hemseluen [1388 and sworen to- 
gidera bitwixe hem ailf|. 1549 Compi. Scot, xv. 133 Grit 
men.. that coniurK «S«« Jamrr 1 . Ess, Poesie (Aru.) 5a 
Though Ruhiects do coniure For to rebell against th«r 
Prince and King. 1596 Spenser F , Q. v. x. 96 When those 

S iinst states and kingdumex do coniure, Who then can 
inke their hedlong mine to recure r 01849 I^eumm. op 
Hawth. yas, /, Wks, 5 People believe not that anycoi^ure 
against a prince, tilt they find the treason to have taken 
eiTect. 16^ Blount Glossogr.^ Conjure^ to swear or con- 
spire together. 

f b. Joht conjured', to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Obs. 

T. Stocker Hist. Ciu. U'^arres Lowe C, i. (56 b, The 
Prince of Orange and the rest of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. Milton P. L. 11. 

S 3 Art thou hee Who . . Drew after him the third part of 
eav'ns Sons Conjur'd against the highest 1709 Stryfe 
Ann, Ref, 1 . liii. 576 The Guuuan faction that .. were con- 
jured together to Invade her kingdom. 

1 2 . Irans. To plan by conspiracy ; to conspire. 
1475 Caxton yason 77 b. And [he] promwed so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

II. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. (Conju'ro; in 3 formerly co'n/uro.) 

1 3 . trans. To constrain (a person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacred being ; to adjure. 

c 1*90 S. Eng. Leg, I. X79/339Z And is Abbod com to him 
bi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him hat he scholde after 
is debe here to him coinen. a laeo Cursor M, 17838 'Cott.) 
Bah^ru helagh of moysi And thorn hair godd adonai. .hai 
coniurd ham na soth to hcl. zjSs Wyclif Matt, xxvi. 63, I 
cooniour [1388 coniure] thee by quyeke God, that thou seie 
to us, 3if thou be Crist, e Chaucer Prioress* T. zq9. 
?0 1400 Chester PI. II. 64 Airs I death 1 counger thee The 
life soune thou take from me. c 1450 Merlin aa, I coniure 
the in the name of the fader, none and holy goste that thow 
hane no Mwer me to be-gyle. 1638 Penh, Conf. xi« (1657) 
30a The Priest is then conjur'd to secrecy. 1649 Bp. Hall 
CeiMS Conse, in. i. 394, 1 conjure thee 6 thou creature of 
Galbanum . . by the if) living God . . that thou be for our 
defence. 1707 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. He called loudly 
and repeatedly, ccluuring the unknown person to appear. 

4 . To entreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard ; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to ; to beseech, implore. 

e 1450 Merlin 301, 1 hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon bis weye. 1604 Case is 
Altered in Thynmds Animadv. (1865) Introd. 139 Shewing 
. . all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. iv. (1709) I. 390 He concluded 
with conjuring all his snod Subj^s . . to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom. 1799 S. 
Turner AngloSax. 1 . iv. x. 398 He ci^urad them to act 
like men. stsS Scott Hrt. Midi, xx, 'The prisoner . . con- 
jured Jennie to tell her the particulars of the conferenoe. 


liil Caatns Eredk^ fi8^ HI* nk ff.STp A jUtfeer 
Aom the Queen, oenduning him to rctotn wnhoitt, delay, 
b* To oaroostty entreat or (ioinotmn^ 

oifsa T. Baowa m, Ormmuto, Rooooa Whs* RfSe A W 
She .rCoidttiwt his aid and valour. liiS ikmtPenoml 
xvii, 1 asked this tnlarvbw, secoajurt that you will bieafc 
off all ioteroouree with our mily. 

HI. To invoke bysnpemat&iml power, to eflect 
by magic or Jugglery. (CripVwir; in $ AmfjtPft 
is posuble.) 

O. To call upon, constrain (a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do one's bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of some ‘epdl*. 
(Orig. not distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into 8.) 

c 1090 5 *. Eng. Leg. I. 35/45 Manie deUeleDe ha conluiod 
^t huy to him wende. riju de L. myly 

Nagromancien That oonjuryd, aa I yon talle, Thorwga th(. 
feendes craft off balle, Twoo sfronga fsendes off the oyr. 
ci4se Lonblich Grail xvl 308 losepha..Att yaiain..oao- 
iowred there. And the dew there anon forth r^t Owt 
of the ymaae kswed. c tgit 1st Eng. Bk, Amor. Introd. 
(Arb.) Wx He may coniure the deuyil of hell and <k> hym 
aaye what so euer he wyl axe of hym. sggp Aar. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884)61 Thai that abuses the name of God to coim- 
getr the devil be indiantmentea. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, 
IV. iv. 60. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 903 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herb when they were minded to 
coniure and raise yp spirits. t6io G. Fletcher ChrisPo 


Fid. L xxUi, The fiend himself they conjure from his den. 
a s 6 e 7 Middleton Mayor Qneenb, v. i, O devil 1 I coidure 
thee oy Amsterdam I ifv Macdougall tr. GrmmKs Exp* 
Greenlemd 1*3 Each angekkok has. .his own guardian aulm, 
or familiar, whom he conjures, and consults aa his orada. 

b. Const. Up, down, out, away, (Cf. 8.) 
a x6m Fletcher EMer lira, v. i, I’ll coqjure down tka 
spirit 'That I have raised in him. tj^9 Seloen Lams Eng, 
II. xiii. (X730) 70 When all these Spirits are coajurad down. 

T. B. n'oreestor's Apo/A 99 As if* .all the de^s had 
bin conjur'd up. 

0 . inlr. or absoL in same sense. 


Passing from the mediasval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the belief in magic and witch- 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional * conjurer' 
or juggler. 

ia93^wRR Cfm/C III. 67 And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that . , 'J'his lady . . sigh her thought a dragon tho. c i4ao 
Anturs of A rtk, xi, Thenne coniurt the knyjt, and on Cryst 
callus. 15^ ^dgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 38 Who so ewer 
. . coniureth by his blessed passyon. e 1590 Grerne Fr, 
Bacon ii. 151 If Master Burden could conjure as well as you 
lie would have his book every night from Henley to study 
on at Oxford. 1601 Shaks. ynl. C. l ii. 146 Coniure with 
'em [the names]. Bmtut will start a Spirit as soone as 
Cmsar, i68x Dsydbw Fryar 11. iii. No Booner conjure 
but the Devil’s in the Circle. ■748 F. Smith Voy. Dioeov* 

H, fF, Passage 1 . 199 The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead . . when they go to conjure. 

t 7 . irans. To affect by Invocation or Incanta- 
tion ; to charm, bewitch. (By the Protefttant Re- 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration.) 

(With the same transition of sense ns 6.) 

as53S Tindalb IVks, 156 iR.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. 157$ G. Harvey 
Letterbh. iCamden) 93. 1 began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte . . as if verilye 1 had bene 
coniurid or inchauntid therewith all. Shaks. 0 th. l 

ill X05, I therefore vouch againe, That with . . some Dram, 
(coniur’d to this effect) He wrought vp on her. 1834 W. 
Godwin Lives of Necromancers 346 The doctor [Fauatus] 
at once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor 
move. 

8. To affect, effect, produce, bring out, convey 
away, by the arts of the coiriurer or juggler. 

a 1535 Tindalb Wks. 15 (R.) Thou const proue nothing : 
thou const neuer coniure out confession thence. 0 1^3 
GRiNDAL/P/m.(iB43) 57 (^hnst took bread and left it bre^ : 
the priest taketh bread and conjureth it away. 1701 J. Law 
Counc, Trade (1751) tRo By the incliantment of monopolies 
and exclusions, .to conjure away the greatest and best part 
of the trade. 1748 F. Smith Fey. Dtscev. N. W, Paaage 

I. 936 One .. telling the Cirovernour of the Factory that he 
could conjure as f^ood Brasil Tobacco as the Governour sold. 
1784 CowFBR Tosh I. 571 Great skill have they. .To conjure 
clean away the gold they touch. i8ja Hr. Martinbau 
Ireland iv. 6;r Persuading the foreigners . . that their vessel 
had been conjured away tedily to a distant poinL 

8. fig. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.') 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power to 
do something ; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence. 

x6oi C0RNWAI.LYKS F.ss. It. XXX. (16 it) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meanen of their 
owne overthrow. 0 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 

S My Lords friendship with Mountjoy, which the Quenn 
'T self did then conjure. tAja Marvell Reh. Transp, 
I. 5 Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Impri- 
matur. 

b. To bring, get, move, convey, bs bv magic. 
159X Spenser AT. Huhberd 510 So moist thou chaunce 
mo^ out a Benefice, Vnlesse thou const one coniure by 
deuice. X7a8 Young Love Fame iL (1757) 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shalt be ; I'll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee 1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii. What has conjured you 
to Bath? i8se Procter <B. Cornwall) Marcian Colonna 
II. iv, Art thou indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 1861 SiR B. 
Brodib Psychol. Ing. IL iii. 97 These phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act ot the will, and might be con- 
jured into existence in the same manner. 

o. 7 o conjure up : to laise or bring into exist- 
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cnoe as hj magic, occult influence, the art or tricks 
oi the conjuror ; to cause to appear to the fancy. 

iiao SiiAKS. JifidM. N. Ilf. ii. isS ^ manly anterprixe. To 
eoi^ra taaraa vp in a poora maids ayas. 1799 1« manklim 
£s9, Wks. 1B40 111. 369 A remonstranca was conjured up, 
from sundry inhabitunta ly^ Cowpbs Task 1. xsx My 
raptures are not conjur'd up To sarva occasions of poatic 
pomp. sSaa W. Isvimg Sksick^hk. I. xa My imagination 
would conjure up all 1 had heard or read of the watery 
world. 18^ Mas. OurHANT Makers Fler, L la The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene, 
d. To exorcise, sllay, quiet. 
iMa Mbrivale Rem. Emp. (1865) V. xUi. i6s The mutin- 
ous spirit of the army had been coii^urad by the intrigues of 
a woman. 

t CosJUTa, Obs. fM£.,s. OF. conjure 
type *conjurta : cf. injure \^injuria!\ 

1 . Conjuration, conjuring. 

xMj Gowbi Cenf. II. a47 Him thought an hevtnly figure, 
Which all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2 . Conspiracy; » Conjuration 1. 

€ XjMo SuasKY Ecclesiastst iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kings is thrust from state. 

Coidure, corrupt form of Congee. 

Co'^iiredi ppl a. [f. Conjure v. ^ -ed.] 

1 1 - Sworn as a member of a traitorous associa- 
tion or conspiracy. Obs. 

a 1547 Sunaav jCnefd ii. (R.), They bind themselves with 
the conjured banda a igya Knox Mist. Rsf. Wks. 1846 1. 
n Bischope James Beatoun . . ane conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesua 1644 PavMNK Remds mastsr^. (ed. e) sx 
Yet they are Jesuites, and conjured members ot the Society. 
1668 K. L'EsraANCB Brief Hist. Times II. 7a Instruments 
of the conjur'd Society. 

1 2 . Influenced or affected by conjuring or the use 
of magic ; exorcised. Obs. 

1909 HAasNBT Agst. Darell t8 Their fustie reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 1634 Cannk Necess. Sefnr. (184a' x 1 5 
The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought in by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. 
t Oo^Jnremailt. Obs. [a. OF. conjurement 
L. type emjurdment-um (found in med.L. and 
fiarallel to jurdmentum^ adjurdmentum), f. con^ 
jurd-re : aee Conjure v. and -ment.] 

1 . The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

c 13x5 Smorrham 45 Ther beth ordres folle Mvene . . The 
thi7dae hye i-clepra conjurement A)enya the foule thynge 
ibid. 48 Ine thrydde ordre conjurement . . Go dryve out 


thi7dde hye t-cleped conjurement A)enya the touie thynge 
ibid. 48 Ine thrydde ordre conjurement . . Go dryve out 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were draje Alyve. 

2 . A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal. 

1843 T. Goodwin Afel. Narrat. a6 Seconded by the in- 
stant and continuall advices and conjurements of many 


Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. s6m Sia A. 
Cockavnr tr. Cassandra 1. 93 Conjurements, able to have 
mollified a heart more hardned than the Princesae's. 

3 . The exercise of mimical or occult influence. 
x6||5 J. Goodwin innoi^ Triumph, 77 Will laugh all the 
conjurements and charmings of men. .to scorne. 

Conjuror, ooijliror (see senses). Forms: 
4-5 oonjurere, 5 -jeroure, 6 -Juroure, (6 oown- 
geror, ounngereT), 4- conjurer, 6- conjuror. 
[L. conjurdtor^ -drem, regularly became in OF. 
conjure're, cenjurto'r (later •eur^ Anglo-Fr. •our'). 
The earliest form^ of the word in Eng. are conjurer 
in Wyclif, conjurour in Gesta Rom. The latter 
represents AF. conjurour^ and has come down as 
conjuror*, the former may possibly represent the 
OF, nom. conjurere^ but is more prob. a native 
formation in -er 1 ; it has come down as conjurer. ^ 
I. Pronoonced kendgaraj. 

1 . One who practises conjuration ; one who con- 
jures spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid ; a magician, wizard. 

xgSa Wvcuv Acts xix. is Summe of the lewis exorcistis, 
or coniureris. 1388 — Isa. viil 19 Axe je of coniureris 
[sj8a deuel cleperes]. c 1440 Gssta Rom. Ixix. 375 (Add. 
Ms.) The clerke wente to n conieroure of deuyls. 1970 Deb 
MeUk. Pref. 4S As a . . Cnller, nnd Coniurer of wicked . . 
Spirites. 1589 in StatiousPs Rsg'.^ Kic. lories. Allowed 
vnto him for his Copie, A belliul of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, vj<f. 1590 SHAica. 
Com. Err. v. i. 249. Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 30 They 
seldome steale one from another, least their coniurers 
should reveale iL tfigi Hobbbb Loviath, (183a) 611 The 
Egyptian conjurers that are said to have tuitiM their rods 
to serpents, syay Db Fob Syst, Magic 1. 1 (1840} c Con- 

i urers and dealers with the Devil. 1836 W. I rvino Astoria 
.. 978 Which set the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance; 

2 . One who practises legerdemain ; a juggler. 
inf PoPB, etc. Art ef Sinking 1% When an audience be- 
hold a coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, etc. 1735 GontL Mag. XXV. 65 Bottle-con- 
jurors, and persons who will jump down their own throats. 
1848 Dickens ./I Mfpr. (1850) 6o/x Dancing-dogs Jug- 
glers, Conjurors.. or even Barrel-Organa 1870 J. Parker 
Taraci. l i. 7 The skilled conjuror will make a fool of any 
man who insists that seeing is believing. 

b. One who performs tricks with words. 
s8m Emerson Repr. Men^ Swedenborg Wka (Bohn) I. 
396 Literary men are conjurors and charlatans. §8^ Mob- 
ley Voifaire igo In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words, this was egregious shallowness. 

8 . transf. Said ironically of a person of superior 
cleverness. No conjurer', one who is far from clever. 

1667 Drydbn Sir M. Maredl iiL ^ Sir M* But how oould 
1 know this? I am no Witch. W, No, He be sworn for you, 
you are no conjurer. 1678 Cudwosth iuteU. SysU 177 


Atheists are no such CwOurers, as they would be thought to 
be. 1899 CoNOBBVB Love /or L, 11. Ik, By the account 1 
have heard of his education [hej can be no conjurer. 17109 
Stbblb Tailor No. 17 p 9. ihsd.t Some would be apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer ; for he has found. That a RepuUick 
. . is composed of Men only, and not of Horses, 1730 
Bbrkblby Alcipkr. lu. | x6 A man, without being a con- 
juror, might guest. 

4 . Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
form! surprising feats. 

t8xe Chron. in Ann, Reg, 969 He. .cooked his victuals in 
a comuror in the stable-yard. 

II. Pronounced (k^iidgCi*'rai). 

5 . One who is bound with others by a common 

oath. 1838 in Smabt ; and in mod. Dicta. 

6. One who solemnly charges or entreats, 

in Smabt ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Oo'aJureralMp, the dignity or personality 
of a comurer. 

a 1679 Earl Obrery Gusman tii. By your Coi^urership's 
leave. X94X-70 Elix. Cartbr Lott, (xSo8^ 3 Ir your coii- 
jurorship's worship b not engaged tomorrow. 

CO'8lJureB8l. [From conjureress^ conjurress^ 
f. Conjurer : see -Esa.] A female conjurer, a 
sorceress. 

19B3 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 119 Theera rit'i thee 
Cooniures asketh. 1613 Hevwood Brassn Age 11. Wks. 
1874 III. 917 Medea, .in the strann habite of a Coniureaia. 
•59 Ckron. in Ann, Reg. 394/9 A female fortune teller .. 
This conjuress however denied the charge. 

Coijnring, vbl. sb. [f. Conjure v. + -ino K 
In senses 1, 2 (k^dgii^'riq), in 3 (kn'ndgariq).] 
The action of the vb. Conjure. 
fl. Conspiring. Obs, 

1989 Warnbr a If. Eng. vi. xxix. 143 Nor other than con- 
fusion to their still coniuring fell. 

2 . Solemn appeal ; a^uration. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 178^ ' Cott.) We hem sal thorn coniuring. 
Do tell us of hb uprising. s8^ Gauoen 'Tears Ck. 139 
These pious and pathetick conjuritigs, these divine pray- 
ings, and charitable beseechinga 

0. Magical invocation ; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks. Also jig, 

c 1300 K. Alts. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
.. a dragon adoun lyght. 1396 Chron. Gr. Friars 1x859) 
63 There stode be.fure hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
lane wyth a scr^ture on nys brest for coungerynge. 1577 
tr. BulliHger's Jjecades 198 In coniuring, iugling, or 
Borcerie. 1717 Db Fob Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 75 What 
manour of co^urings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of. 1869 J. Martinbau Ess. II. 6 The boldest 
feats of verbal coniurinjg. t886 Garbnnb {titls) Art of 
Modern Conjuring, Mugic, and Illusions, 
b. attrih, 

XSSB Hulobt, Coniufyngs stycke whych coniurers and 
sorcerers do vse in raysynge spirites. X967 Roper in GnVs- 
dats Rom, (1843) an To minister in those conjuring gar- 
ments of popery. i8m Fuller Hist, Camb. (1840) 153 Saw 
hb co^uring books ourned before hb face. 1713 Swift 
On HimssiL Clowns on scholars as on wixards look, And 
take a folio for a conj’ring book. 

Coijliring, ppl. u. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 

1 . That conjures or appeals in a sacred name. 

1997 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi. | 9 Those conjuring 

exhortations which Apostles . . have uttered. 1813 Scott 
Rokebj^w. XV, He restores The infant.. With many a deep 
conjuring word. To Mortham. 

2 . That conjures, enchants, works magic. 

x97S G. Harvey Letter~bk. (Camden)93 Sutch a coniuringe 
and channinge creature. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) 
914 Each family or tribe has a wixard or conjuring doctor, 
t Go]Jll*riBOn. Obs. Forms: 4-6 oonjuri- 
-aon, -im, 4-5 -yaon, -iaoun, -Bsoun, -Jouriaon, 
-Juroyaon. [ME., a. OF. conjureison^ ’ison^ (later 
Central Fr.) •oison : — conjurdtidn-em swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc., n. of action from conjur^ 
are : see Conjure. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf. orison, comparison, venison, jettison, etc. ; con- 
juroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr. and Eng. this popular form was at length 
superseded by conjuration, of learned origin.] 

1 . A swearing together ; conspiracy ; -* Conju- 
ration I. 

13b WvcLir 9 Sasts. xv. la Whanne he hadde ofTrid slayn 
sacrifice, there U maad a strong coniuryson. 1479 Caxton 
Jason 77 b. After this conjuroyson . . these mberable and 
peruers trayten were withdrawen into their bowses. 

2 . Magical invocation or practice ; - Conjura- 
tion 3, 4. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 98591 (Cott.) With charm and coniurl- 
Run, wende i womman to bewile. e 13B0 Wvcuf Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 309 Macometis lawe and coniourbons. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 94 b, She wente to the bedde of Jason, and there 
made certayn coniurisouns and carectes. 1483 Cath. AngL 
75 A coniu^Boun, adiuracio, 

Oozijliror, another form of Conjurer, q.v. 

Obs. rare, [for earlier 

a. OF. conjuri, pa. pple. of conjurer : see Con- 
jure. For the form cf. city, puny, attorney, etc.] 
A sworn member ; one sworn of the livery. 

1483 Caxton Cato a Unto the noble auncyent and renom- 
meo Cyte..of London..! William Caxton Cytezeyn and 
conjurye of the same, etc. 

Coijliry^ (kv'ndgdri). [A modem formation 
from Conjure v. -y, imitating aumry, injury, 
and similar forms, which go bacS: to L. -ium, -<a.] 
The art of a conjurer; magic ; legerdemain. 


■889 Motlbv Dutch Rep. I. 30 Priesthood works out Its 
task, age tiler age. .exerebing the tame oonjury over igno- 
rant l^n and cowardly hind. s88s New Vork indspessdeui 
No; i7i 6> 8 The pretended belief in coajury whim most 
Negroes affect. 

TOnk (kpnk). slang, [Possit^ a fig. application 
of Conch, F r. conque shell.] The nose. 

i8ta J. H. Vavx Flsssk Diet., Conk, the nose, iffey Db 
Qvincby Murder Wks. r86a IV. 33 Hb conk wee covered 
with carbuncles, Hook Yack Bragi, Pitching an 

out-and-outer on the top of his conk. sBug Punch XXX VXL 
54 (Farmer) Lord Lynahurst let fly ana caught him. .an ea- 
tremely neat one on the conk. 

Hence Oo^nker [see -ER^], a blow on the nose; 
Oo'nky [see -y 4 ], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose, {slang.) 

x8bi Resd Life in Loudon I. 816 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the ebret. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma'am. 1873 Siang Diet, b.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed * Old Cooky ' 
in satirical papers and caricatures. 

CoDk: see CoNCU 7. 

Conk, dial. var. Cank v. and sb , chatter, gabble. 
Conkabell, dial., icicle : see Cook-bell 3. 
Conker, variant of Kunkub. 
t Conla*trate, v. Obs. [f. L. collatr&re {conL) 
to bark together, bark at (^^.) ] 
z6a3 CocKBRAM, Conlatrats, to W-ke, or carpe. 
Conmit, obs. form of Commit. 

II Con moto, Mus., with (spirited) moMon : see 
Con prep. 

Conn, var. of Con sb v.^ 

i8ie Southey Ess. (1839) I. 42 The old seaman, .removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing b^n to laii. 

Connable, -bulle, var. Conable, Cotenable. 
Connand, -ant, obs. if. Covenant. 

Connand, -ly, obs. forms of Cunning, -ly. 
Connandsoipe : see Cunnanijbhip. 
t CoxilUUiCOnoe ik^nses^ns). Obs.'"^ [f. L. 
conndscent-em: see Connasoent and -enoe.] » next 
17M in Johnson (who quotes Wiseman : but see next). 

t Conna'scency. Obs. [f. as prec. ; see -ENOY.] 
a. A being bom together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united, b. A growing 
together. 

1048 Sir T. Browne Ef. iii. xv. 141 Chrbtbns. .have 
baptised these geminous births, and double connascencies 
with severall names, R. Wiseman Chirurg. 'Treat. 

VII. ii. 478 Symphysis in its originall signification denotes a 
connascency or growing together, 

Coimajioent (k^nse's^nt), a. rare. [ad. L. 
conndscenLem, pr. pple. of conndsci to be bom 
together: see next and -ent.] *Born together; 
produced at the same time* (Craig, ih47). 

1805 T. Taylob Miic. (iRso) 39 Such Uiings . . being con- 
nascent with it. 

Oo]mate(kp’n^it),G. Also90onate. [ad.L.^prr- 
ndt-us bom together, twin, pa. pple. (d conndsci to 
be bom together, f. con- together + ndsci to be bom. 
(Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 
stress conna'te ; co nnate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1 . Bom with a person ; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn, innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) 

a i6u J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 1x7 He disputes against 
Plato^ connate species. S696 Art(f. Handsom. 8a Epide- 
mical! and connate, or at least customary to all nations. 
X69B South Serm. (1677) I. 60 Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in the Speculative Intellect. 1704 Nbwton Optieks 
(J.), Their dispositions to be reflected . .are connate with the 
rm, and immutable. Z771 Richarobon in Phil. Trans. 
LXl. 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect. 1879 Lkwes Study Psychol. 39 To a ^reat extant 
the Mechanism is connate. Experience is acquired. 

2 . Of two or more qualities, etc. : Bom together ; 
coeval in ori^n ; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 

1819 Southbv in Q. Rev, XXII. 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism — qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 1849 FraseVs Mag, XXXIX. 7x8 On her 
..forehead.. thought and feeling seemed oonate, 187a H. 
Spbncrr Princ. Psychol. I. iii. viiL 156 The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage of the per- 
ewtion, are necessarily connate. 

8. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
related, congenerous ; congenial. 

1841 J. Jackson True Evang. T, 111. 170 They play and 
sport together. A thing so true a symbole of aeerenesae, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. s886 Goad CsUsi. Bodies 
i.ix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit in the Lucid 
Body, is apt to convey the Radiation. 2838 Embrbon Na- 
ture Wks. (Bohn) II. 143 In the wilderness, 1 find something 
more dear and connate than in streets and villages. 

4 . Bol. and Zool. Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound organ or body ; 
used, e.g. of leaves united at th^^l^ase ; of elytm 
(in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typically 
distinct but in certain species coalescent. 

X794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xvi. 004 Upper pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined as to form but one. s8b6 Kirby 
& Sr. EntossseL (1898) 111. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
the elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldei^ together. 1839 Kirby Hob. A lust. Anim, II. xvL 
64 Under-lip connate with the maxilhe. 18^4 Owbn Skel. 
A Teeth (1855) 16 In the skeletons of most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in ceriaio parts.. 
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PonlliMQt, or thoy may be connate, ttfo Kooicmi Sittd. 
175 Honeyeuckfe . . Bracu ka<y, very laifc, connate. 
D. C0mtUi^p€rfilUUi (In ; uied of oppo- 
site leaves united at the base so as epputntly to 
fonn a single broad leaf throngh which tl^ stem 
paAses. as in ditUra perfolUUa. 

1880 Gsay Struct Bet iii. § 4. 108. 

Hence Oo ‘an a>t ol y in a connate way; 
t Oomnaitonaaa, quality of being connate. 

«i8se J. Smith Sit DUc. vi. xi. (1891) 087 By IM own 
connateneM and sympathy with all saving truth. 

tCo]l]ia*tad.;^/. a. Ohs. --prec. 4. 

IJ878 BANiSTKa Hut» Man A Scefeton. .whose Ilium 
. .M so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that it may not. . 
be dismuered. 

Connation (k^hi/i Jon), [f. L. ctmnat~us Con- 
KATB ; see -ation ; cf. se^ratCf separation^ etc.] 

1 1 . * Connection by birth ; natnial union ’ (Web- 
ster 1864). 

1846 in W0RCS8TSR (who cites MouX 
2 . Connate condition ; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see Connate 4. 

iImOwsn in Cire. Sc. (e. i86s> H, 58/9 The connation 
of the pre^frontals and lachrymals. 18^ Huxlby AhuS, 
Inv. Anim. vi. yn By the connation, the coalescence, the 
abortion, or. .modification of their primitive elements. 

t Oonna*tional9 a. Obs. rare, [f. Con- •«- Na- 
tional.] Of the same nation. 

1614 T. Adams Devifs Banquet 59 Citizens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 
tConna-tlTey a, Obs, [f. L. (onndt‘US Con- 
nate + -iVE, associated with ^n/m.] —C onnate 1. 
(In first quot. ^p. subst. * fellow-native ’.) 
t6i6 Sylvkster Ti^acco Bmiitred Wks. (ifiai) 1130 Yet th* 
Heathen have with thTll som Good wlthall; Sith Their 
connative 'tis con.naturall. 1849 Bulwbr BatAotawt 1. vi. 97 
The force, .serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation, idgi 
Fui.ler am Bediv., CAj^tmus (1867) 11 . 134 Who from a 
lad An even connative disposition had To learning. 

Cottnatnral (k^fnse tiui&l), a. Also 6-9 00- 
natural. [ad. med.L. conn&tnr&l-is^ f. con- to- 
gether + n&turdl'is natural ; cf. F. connaturel^ 

1 . Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by nature or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natural {to living beings). 

zSM Davies Immert. Seulxxx. ^1714; 99 In Man*s Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn. .Which is connatural luted, 
edd. conn.], and bom with it. 1605 Timmk Quersit, 111. 167 
Natural or connatural he.ite. t6s6 (see Connativb]. 1847 

H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 143/1 Vice is congenit or con- 
natural! to beasts. i6i|i( Culpepper Ktverius 11. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, it is incurable, a 1711 Ken Hymnotkee'Boel, 
Wks. 1791 111 . no Virtue his connatVal Temper grew, i860 
Pubrv Min. Prot>h, 996 It is proper and co.natural to Him 
(GodJ, to be propitious. 1869 Bp. Elucott Dost. Creature 

I. (18651 16 Deep-seated aversions and connatural hostilities. 

b. (0 {\with) things. 

^1845 Howell (1650) II. 78 Welsh, .is.. the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, ana connatural! with it. 1870 
WiTTiR in PAii. Trane. V. 1089, I rather think, the Sall- 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1775 Adair Amer. 
Jnd. 66 'I'he small>pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate. s8az New Monthly Mug, II. 157 
If, indeed, ascetic virtue could ever be divested of its con- 
natural evil tendency. 

2 . Of the same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 
allied, cognate, congenerous. 

1801 Holland Pliny I. 449 The sauour and smelly which 
is connaturall vnto the tast, and hath a great afiinitie with 
it* 1751 Harris Hermes 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. i88r H. Spencbr 
First Princ. 1. iii. 1 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
thinn that are connatural. 

t o. Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person ; congenial. Obs. 

IMA T. Wright Passions v. 84. 998 Iniuries were violent, 
benefits connaturall. a s8a8 Preston Ssrm, bef. His A/a- 
/rz//V(x63o)45 Planu. .in a soile that is not connaturall and 
sutable to them 1887 Towbrson Baptism 94 All good is 
opposite to such an estate, and all evil connatural to it. 

B, sb. 

fl. A thing connatural, a native characteristic, 
it^ Cobaine Dianea ii. 137 Although Ambition and a 
desire to be beloved be connaturals to women. 

2 . A person or thing of the same or like nature. 
1840 G. Watts tr. Bacon*s Ado. Learn, vii. i. (R.), Iron 
. .moves to the earth, which is the region and country of its 
connatural Is. t86o Pusby Min. PropA. 584 My Fellow, i.e. 
one united by community of nature, .might pernaps be most 
nearly represented by 'connatural 

Oonnatimliiy (k^xitiurae^lYtiV [f. prec. -l- 
-ITY ; cf. OF. eonnaturaliti^ •etL'\ iTie quality of 
being connatural ; likeness or agreement of nature. 

t8ai Bp. Andrbwbs Serm. xiv. Holy Ghost (i66x) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (1 may say) the con- 
naturality between light and go<M. z^Bo ELDBXnBLD Tythes^ 
A kinde of sympathy, and connaturality of them with ns. 
1888 Norris Theory Love t 19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Body to a certain Term. 
Ooimainiraiiia» V, ff. as prec. 4 - -izb : cf. na- 
turaliae,'] trans. To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature : see Connatural a, 3. 

tm Hows B^ts, Bighteeus Wks. (183^ X98A This will 
connaturalize them to a region of glory. m8i J. Scorr Chr, 

"“totheOb- 
. . 9 Whether 

-T simply inter- 

associated oy traditional sympathies. 
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OomuktaMllgf (](/b8rtiMlt)i ado* [f. as pm* 
•h-LTfi,] In n canMnral manner; ameably to 
the nature of a thing ; by nature, naturuly. 
i8gy S. yH. SademDiipaeki m What , . most connatur- 
and prpbablyfollow^ out of these Teats, 1877 Haui 
Oiig, Mam, 1. IL 81 Counaturallv engraven to the 
1 ^ 1 . MS71S Kbm Hymmetkeo Poet lyez HI. *49 
A Flame not more counaturally aacends, Than an uaboundM 
Soul to God propendf. >874 W. H. Uumfrbv in H. E. Man- 
niM Ess. BeUg* 4 Lit, 111 . 397 They never oonnaturally 
exist apart 

Ooima'tllMlttMfl. [f.aspree.<f-NBaa.] The 

state or quality of being connatural. 

a i8nB PassimN New Covt (1630) 1x9 Able, .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connaturalneswi to the ways of his 
Comiuandements. tdgt Walton Life H'ottou (1670) 18 
There was in Sir Henry such a propensity and connatural- 


h a connaturalneH between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man. 

CtoniUktiiro (k^^*tiili\ [f. Con- + Nature, 
associated with connate, connatural. Introduced 
by H. Spencer : see Princ, Psychol, § 289 mte^ 
Likeness or sameness of kind or nature ; connatu- 
ralness, connaturality. 

1879 H. Spxmcbr Princ. Psychol. II. v. | 989 Quantitative 
Reasoning involves the three ideas— coex tension, coexist- 
ence, and connature ; or to speak lest accurately but more 
comprehensibly, .sameness in kind. 

t Coxme, V, Obs. rare~^^. 

In the following passage the word has been variously re- 
ferred to Con or Con v.*: context suggests the sense: 

To impart, communicate. 

^ 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh, 137 Iron may he so clapt 
in with the knack of a Craftsman, as both to stir it self, and 
conne its heavy neighbour a share too. And 1 can't find in 
my heart to deny that skill to a World-maker, that 1 must 
needs give to a Watch-nudeer. 

Conne, obt. form of Con v. 

Ooueot (k^e'kt), V. [ad. L. connect-lh'e (in 
claasical period, cdnectlre) to tie, fasten, join to- 
gether, f. con- together 4 nectlfre to bind, tie, fatten. 
Cf. mod.F. connecter (not in Cotgr. 1611). The 
earlier equivalent was F. conetexer, Eng. Connex.1 

1 . trans. To join, fasten, or link together: said 
either of the personal agent or of the connecting 
medium or instrumentality. Const, to^ with, 

91891 Bovls(J.), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
ti^lver wiU be so connect^ to one another. ^ vja 6 tr. 


17M Pops Ess. Man 1. 979 He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 1839 G. Bird Nat, Phil. 4 From x draw 
lines connecting this point to ahede. 1883 Knowledgo 13 J uly 
94/9 The free ends of the coils are lUi connected to the com- 
mutator. Mmi. The ancient paved way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The island is connected by 
telegrapn with the mainland. 

*837 Lnst. Chr. Man E, [The Church] inwardly shall 
he connected . . togither in one godly consent in charitie. 
ivM Stbrnr Sent Joum, (1775) I. 33 , 1 would fasten [my 
affections] upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy 
cypress to connect myself ta 1778 Malthus Pepul, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of /Mia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts, .are still lest connected with their territory. 

2 . To join together in lequence, order, or co- 
herence ^ideai, words, the steps of an argument, 
the parts of a composition). 

i8m Hobbrs Dec. Phys. L 14 They [the Hebrews) thought 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence. 1690 Locicb Hum, 
Und. rv. xvU, The connexion of each intermediate idea with 
thofe that it conneett. 1735 Johnson, ConuMt. .3. To join 
in a just series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 
guage : as, the authour connects his reasons well. 1819 
TasTMill Aned, Hum, Mind (1878) 1 . iv. § 8. aza The Con- 
junctions are diatinguished from the Prepositions by con- 
necting Predications ; while the Prepositions connect words. 
1879 JowBTT Plato (ed. 9) IV. 134 lliis hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects the two paits of the dialogue. 

8. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass,, To be in necessary or natural association ; 
to have practical relations, have to do with. 

1909 Berbilby Ess, Vision 1 58 [T0I judge a faint or con- 
fusod appearance to be . . connected with s'reat or little dis- 
tance. 1733 Mblmotm Cicere*s Lett. xii. xl (R.), 1 call him 
ours: for . . 1 cannot separate myself from any thing with 
which you are connects. lyM Bbntham IVms, X. xSa A 
very busy amateur in everything that {9 in any way con- 
nected with mechanics. 18^ J. Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric. 
(ed. 4)1. 109 On the Advanti^esand the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. 

b. To associate in idea; to view or think of 
as connected. 

1731 Johnson Bumbler No. z68 V 6 Who does not. .from 
the Tong habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel 
aversion rather than terror f 1840 De Quincbv Style ii. Wks. 
1890 X. X73 In the earliest states of soaety, all truth that hat 
any interest or importance for man will connect itielf with 
heaven, tto M'Cosh Div. Govt iv. ii. (1874) 497 The 
believer In Christ connecu his very temporal mercies with 
the work and sufferings of his Saviour. 1878 Morlev 
Diderot 1 . 33 To connect them [such irregularities] ly way 
of effect With the new opinions in religion would be im- 
pertinent. 

4 , To unite (a person) with othen (by ties of 
intimacy, common alms, or family relationship)- 
Chiefly ^s, and reft, 

1730 Chbsteiif. Lett III. eexxU. 9 Connect yonieelf, while 
you are in France, entirely with the French. f8e8 D’Iuabu 


CAsf. /, II. rL aye Kdwp W^lasw- and mmIv 

connsctedw^tbepatfiocicMltf- i l h t.MaC A iiLAY biuek* 
ieUosh Eia (1834) T. 333/1 Ihey saw dm wnanm, .oon- 
necting himsw by the stroagest ties whh the auMtwithlwB 
and naroUest persecutor. i8fa Man. Caiiliu Lett IIL 
130 People connected with the Court- 

D. To State or establish relationship with, 
im J. Rossbu. J/ai^ t. ss The pedlgMe which prafesm 
to connect the De Hegus of the twdfth oeutuiy with the 
PictUh sovereigns of the ninth. 

8 . intr, (for rf/f*) becemie joined or united; 
to join on- 

1744 H. WALfOLE Lett to Maem t4 X)ec., (They) are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except Ixird Chaiaion- 
deiey (who too, had connected with the ToroMt). i 7 i >-74 
Tucree Lt Nat <1851} I* 735 One all-comprehensive plan ; 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all me parts oonaeot 
with one another. 1793 Smsatom Mdystene L% lOS That 

B jt which passes through, and connects with the hall sMi 
awtnormb OUL Home, Haumts ef Bums ciBTOt §17 Con- 
necting with it, there is a very small room, .which Bums 
used as a study. 

b. Of a railway train, steamer, etc. : To run In 
connexion. (£/. -S'.) 

1898 Olmsted Sleeve Siaits 134 The train was advertised 
to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 


0 ,fig, To fit together or cohere (in logical 
sequence or agreement) ; to be pTRctically related 
or associated. ? Obs, 

1733 Stewards Tried 087 From the depositions of thets 
two witnesses, which connect cxsctly together, it is dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. 1733 Johnson, CmiN«r/,v.n. To cohere; 
to have just relation to things precedent and subtequent. 
Seldom used but in conversanon. 1976 Adam Smith W. N, 
I. XL (1869) I. 938 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price natuzally couneets with that of butcheiri-meat. 

t Obs. rare, [Either short 

for eonnecied, or formed after ppl. forms in •ct 
from Latin, such as erect, collect The etymo- 
logical form from L. is Connex, q.v.] Connected. 

1378 Banister Hist, Man v. 73 Not part of the ventricle, 
but some other part connect and knit thereto. 

Oonneotable : see Connectible. 

Conneotant (k^e-kt&nt), a. Math. [f. Con* 
NEOT V. 4 -ANT : the etymolo^cal form would be 
eonnectent.1 Joining, connecting. 

1883 R- Townsend Mod, Geom. T. z8i When three iminu 
. .are. .concurrently connectant with the opposite vertices. 

Coii]ieoted(k^m'kt 8 d ),///. a. [f. Connects.] 

1 . Conjoined; fastened or linked together. 

171B Blacemorr Creation i. (R.), I'he waves which roll 
connected in their fliaht. 1764 Goldsm. I'rav, a88 Onward 
. .The firm connccteo bulwark seems to grow. 

2 . Joined together in order or sequence (as words 
or ideas) ; hence, exhibiting proper sequence and 
coherence of thought. 

1804 L Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) I. 193 When a dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are easily forgotten. 1848 Mill (title) A System of Logic . . 
being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence, 
Mod, He was too much excited for connected thoughL 

8. Related, assodated Qo nature or idea). 

1769 Bentnam Princ. Legist. Pref., Two parallel and eon* 
nectea eystems running 00 together. 1838 J. Gilrbrt Chr, 
Atpnem, ill (1859) 74 It includes important assodationt, 
and BiWEeau connected thoughts. 

4 . OT persona: Related by tics of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, etc. Well connected i re- 
lated to persons of good position. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1840 Clouoh Amours de roy, 1. 
xs8 Yet they are ffiirly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected. 


OonaiMtadly (k^e*kt 8 dli>, ado. [f. prec. 4 
•LT ^.] In a connected manner. 

1819 G. S. Faber Dispensations (i8sa|) I, 418 These re- 
markable stories, .viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephua 1861 Becreat, Country Parson 3, I have not 
been able to think very connectedly. 
OoniltOtudllRRS (k^e*kt^dnis). [f. as prec. 
4 -NEEB.] The state or quality of being con- 
nected ; esp. connected sequence or coherence. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 36a Some kind of Agree- 
ment or Connectedness of the one with the others. 1848 
Carpbntbe Anim. Phys, sz Hie continuity or connec- 
tedneas of this tissue over the whole surface of the body. 
1888 Lmvs Times LXXX. 395/9 His reasoning loees in cem- 
nectedneee by being cast into the form of letters. 

Oonnaotar* -or (k^l^ncktai). [f. Connect v, 
4 -SB 1. The form connector is not on a L. type 
(the L. is connexor) ; but is favoured In the special 
senses under a, on the analogy of specific terms in 
-or : see -oB.] 

1 . One who, or that which, connects. 

1813 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 500 Com- 
merce, that connecter of nationa c xBtj Hogg Talss 4 Sh, 
V. 110 Religion is., the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. 

2 . Spec, a. A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or other tubes, 
b. Elictr, A device for holding two parts of a con- 
ductor in intimate contact c. A railway-coupling. 

STM Wells in PhiL Tram,.\XXEN , 149, 1 accidenully 
applied the meui 1 bad used as the connector, .to the coat- 
ing of the muscle only* 18^7 Fabaday Ckeen, MaeHtxy, 
360 Connecters are short perforated pieces of metal. .Their 
use ie to connect tmther etop-cockc or other parts of 
apparatus. 1839-47 Todd Cyct A mat 794/x A connector of 
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Cftoutdiouc. ttSa Syd. Soc, Ktx.^ Cemnector . . of indla- 
rubbor for connecting. . the ends of glass tubes. 

Oonnaotible (k^e'ktlb'l), a. [f. L. type 
mctilnl-isy f. cannectire : see CoNMlcoT and -BUC.] 
Capable of l>eing connected. 

1768-74 'IVcKBR Li, N»t. (i85S> I. dgi Compatible and 
connectible with any of them. 1879 Swinburne in (ifnii. 
Mag, Aug. 17S On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 1875 Wkitney Lift Lang.yW, iti A host of 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. s8^ G. R. 
Bishop ^tiiU] Exact Phonography, k System witli Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowel Signs. 

Connecticle (k^e’ktik'l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 

comucticulumj F. conneciicuU^ f. connecitre^ with 
dim. suffix.] The elastic ring of the spore^case of 
ferns. 188a in Syd, Sac, Lex, 

a, [f. CoMK£ 0 Tf;. 4 - -IKO^.] 

That connects, joining. 

1690 Locioe Hum. Una, iv. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas. 1804 Murbay Bng, Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 
19a Conjunctions, and other connecting words. 1875 Jowxtt 
Plata 'cd. a) V. 15 I'he connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Conmeting link : fig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other ; Uchn, a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1797 Rkwick Brit, Birds 1x847) b 9^ It evidently forms a 
connecting link between them. i8es Coxk Tour Mon- 
ntou/ksk,l. X Monmouthshire . . may be jusily considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 1875 
JowBTT Plata (ed. s) 111 . 164 The record of animal hie 
. .is fragmcntary<-»ihe coiiuectiiig links are wanting. 
OoaiiBOtlsiff vod. j^en. A rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is att.'iched 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
Y>eam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the Tatter sense, especially, the name pitman is 
frequently used in U. S. for connecting rod, f b. 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
tJie wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Diet, Techn. Terms, Obs. 

i8m K. S. Robinson Nani, Steam Eng. 6x The space in 
whii% the connecting rod and croM tail work. 1841 Penny 
Gyil. XIX. a6o/i For luggage engines four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together by external cranks and con- 
necting rods. 1856 Engineer 1. aB/x Another connecting 
rod .conni'cts another bell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1857 ^bid. 11 . 660/aThe front and back wheels are coupled bv 
means of connecting rods. x8<}7 Chambers* Infortnatum 1 . 
39a The other end of the beam 121 cuiinected to the upper eud 
of the connecting-rod, which at Its lower end is attached to 
the crank, i860 Scientfic American llI.wp/3 In a pro- 
perly con.structed beam engine the weight of the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, witli its rod, sliouldju&c balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

ConMCtion : see Connexion. 
ConxieotivaI(k|^ekt9i'vil), a. Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to the connective. 

1866 in Treas. Bat,^ 1888 G. Hi'Nslow Fiaral Struct. 60 
1'he anther-cells closcdabove by thcconnectival apMndagea. 

OonneOtiTa (k^ne ktiv), a. and sb. [f. Cun- 
RECT V. + -IVK : cf. mod.F. connectifi dve. Not on 
l^tin analogies : see the etymological CoNBSXiVB.] 

A. adj. 

L Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect. 

idSS'Oo Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) exi/a Connex [axiorol 
..is mat which consists of the connective coniunction, if. 
1751 Harris Hermes 11. Ui. Wks. (x84t) 196 Wnen preiKisi- 
tiODS totally lose their connective natur^being converted into 
adverbs. s8k6 Singer Hist. Cards 100 There is no connective 
chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
with theend of the fourteenth . . century. 1884 Bowkn & Scott 
Be Barfs Phaner. ^ Ferns 504 The cells which usually 
border on the xylem-plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were originally present in this posi- 
tion. 

2 . Phys. Connective tissue : one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from the mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support the various 
organs, and to form the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of fibres and 
])rutoplasmic cells or ‘corpuscles’ imbedded in 
a Structureless substance. Also called areolar or 
cellular tissue (by Hackel, connectivum), 
inyaome physiologistt extended to include cartilaginouB 
and oHseouH tixsues. ) 

1839 11 a LY tr. Muller's Physiol. I. 416 The connective 
matter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. 1846 Car- 
pKNrRR Hum Phys. | 633 (L.) The liver of man.. has less 
of connective tissue between its diflerent parts than Is found 
in that of many other mammalia. 1883 E. A. PAStKsnSylU^us 
LccL A Him, 4 Plant Life iv, Cartilage . . is allied to con- 
nective tissue and to bone. Indeed, they are both sometimes 
dassed under connective tissue. 

B. sb. [the adj. used elliptically.} 

1 . Gram, A connective word or particle. 

1751 Harris Hermes 11. ii. (X786) 937 Connactives . . which 
according as they connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called. .Conjunctions, or Prepositions. 1879 Wmiynby Li^ 
Lang. 9< The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 
tant of tbe connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions. 


2 . Boi. The portion of the filament which oon- 
necta the two lobes of the anther. Also in L. form. 

1830! .iNDucv Ned, Syst, Bat. 71 Anthets e-celled. .usually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connecttvtim. i «98 — Introa. Bat. 1x848) 1 . 34a The anther 
is a body, .composed of two parallel lobes or cells, .united 
by the connective. s888 G. Henslow Harat Struct. 61 The 
style-arms have spread after protrusion through the sepa- 
rated connectives. 

8. Fhys. Connective tissue, b. Seequot 1888. 
1883 M. Foster Physiol, (Science Primers) 9 ‘I'his stringy 
packing material . . is called connective because it connects 
all the parts together. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, blood-vessels, nerves and bone all py:ked together 
with connective and covered with skin. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Forms Anim, Life xao llie bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible simil] are termed 
* commisNures * when they unite the ganglia of the same 
pair . . ‘ connectives * when they unite ganglia of diflerent 
pairs. 

Conne'Ctiweljs [f- prec. -ly 2.] in a 

connective mannci. 

a 1745 Swift (J.). 'I'he people*s power Is great and indis- 
putable, whenever they can unite connectively. or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. 1778 Learning at a Lass II. 91 Which 
[oration] I have here endeavoured to give you connectively. 

II Conn60ti‘vuin. [mod.L.J Used for Con- 
nect ivb sb. 2, and Connective tissue. 

Coxmeotor : see c onnecter. 

Conned (k^d^,///. a. [f. Con ».1] Studied, 
lenrned, repeated ; as in oft-conned, well-conned, 
s8ax Joanna Baillir Met. Leg.. Lady G, Bedllie Introd. 
4s Your oft-conn'd lesson, daily said. 

Connellite (k^neloit). Min. [f. surname of 
the discoverer Connell + -ITK.I ' A green mineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copj^ier’ (Dana 1850). 

185a W. PiiiLLin Introd. Mtn 6 ao Connellite. .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. k88s A thenseum 7 N ov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,* a sulphato-chJoride of 
copper. .Connell observed this mineral in 1847. 

Conner ^ (kn n;)!, ki^ nsi). arch. In i ounnere, 

4 konner, 6-7 ounner, 7- Conner. [OE. cun- 
nere, agent-n. from cunnian, ME. Cun to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere {son, ^von^ 
wonder^ etci, 0 was written for u before n in ME.] 
One who tries, tests, or examines ; an examiner, 
ins[)ector; esfi. in Ale-connkr, q.v. 

c9Sp Lindis/. Gasp. Matt. iv. 3 Dc costere tv/ 8c ctinnere 
cuoeo him. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 Ij ale conners. . 
to se that the ale be good. 1588 in Beveridge Cnlross A 
TnllyaUan (X885) 1 . iv. 137 The saidis beillies & counsall 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. x6ix Cotgk. 
Taste-viHf A Broker for wine jnnarchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hood Kilmansegg clxxiii, Each. .Ate and drank of 
the very best, According to critical conners. 1876 IVAitby 
Gloss, f Conner f an overlooker ; an exciseman. 

Conner^ (kpnai). [f. Con v.i + -ebI.] One 
who cons or diligently studies. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. iii. (x8ao) 35s A great Conner 
of indexes. 

Conner^ (kp-nsj, kn*n9j). i»CoNDBii (sense 2\ 
1883 St, James's Goa. 9 Jan. 4 1 The Conner from the cliff 
will signal to his companions on the shore [the advent of a 
shoal of mackerel or herring]. 

Conner var. of Conner, name of a fish, 
t Conner, Obs. Sc. [ad. OK. conreer, con- 
royer (mod. corroyer ) : see Curry.] To curry. 

1609 Skene Beg, Maj. 153 7 bey worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great, .skaithofthe Kingea lieges. 

Conneetable, obs. (and Fr.) £. Constable. 
Connex, sb. Also 5-7 Gonnexe. [a. F. connexe 
(:— L. type ^co{n)nexeC)^ and ad. L. co{n)nexus 
joining, connexion, f. ppl. stem of co{n)nectire.'\ 
ti. A bond or tie. Obs. rare. 

Caxton Enevdos xiii. (x89o)47 Juno, .lady, mastreaae, 
and wardeync, of the connexes or i^des amimeulea. 

1 2 . A connected incident or property. Obs. 

1540 5 c. Acts yar.^K'(X597) ft 84 Advocationes and dona- 
tiones of Kirke^, their annexes and connexes, and all their 
pertinents. >548 Hall Chron. 98 With all incidentz, cir- 
cumstances, dependentes, or connexes. 1987 Se. Acts Jos. 
1^/(1597) f 39 Togidder with all.. partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, oiit-settes, etc. w 1676 Hale Anal. Cam. 
Law (17391 5a Under every of these Distinctions, the follow- 
ing Connexes fall in. 1814 [see Annex sb. a], 
ta. A connex proposition. See Connex a. 2. 
i6a8 T. Spencer Lagick 399 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three terines in it,viz. x. Inheritance. 9. Promise. 3. l^w. 
1695-60 Stanley Hist. Philas.iijo'i) X48/1 Dialectidcs teach 
in their Elements whether a connex (a proposition which 
hath the conjunction if ) be true or false. 

4 . Math, r Gcr. connex^ Clebsch Geometrie 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied to the aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an infinite 
number of lines represented by an equation which 
is simultaneously homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

S874 Hirst in Proe. Land. Math. Sac. V. 63 According to 
the terminology employed by Clebsch. .each point of one of 
our two planes, ana its polar in any correlation of a system 
constitute an element qf a connex of the class and order v. 

t Coasaz. ». Obt. Also 6 oonex, 7 connex*. 
t«d. L connex-us (in classical period ebnexHs), 
pa. ^le. of co{n)n€ctire : see Cqnnbot.] 

L Connected. 


1693 H. Moms Costed, CsMmL (17x7) kSj It is also very 
dooeTy connex with Piety and Religion. 1677 Galr Crv. 
Gentiies 11 . iv. 473 A oonnexe sciiea of things. cz68b in 

H. More Paraltp. Pr^ket. (xfiSs) 337 The Rmd and Pulp 
must, .be connex. 

2 . Logic, Of propositions (or * axioms*) and 
reasoning: Conclitional ; «CoNNEXiyB i. 

1589 Marfrel. Epit. B iij b, M. Deane,. verye stoutly 
prooueth bu no. .by a connex axiome to beginiie withalL 
1641 SvMONua Serm, bqf. Ha, Cam, B ij b, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the denial of one part is the denial of the 
whole, a 1699 Stillimgfl. Serm, 1 1 1 , xii ( R. ), The connex 
way of reasoning is, sailh Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as antecedent and conser|,uent. 

tConne*aC| V. obs. Also 6 oonalx. [a. F. 
connexe-r = It. connessare L. type 'kconnexarot 
freq. of co{n)n€Ctire, ppl. stem connex- (cbnex-) : see 
Connect, which took tbe place of this in the 
17th c. So French eonnexer (15th to 17th c.), is 
now superseded by connecter. Cf. Annex v.] 

I. To join or fasten together ; to Connect. 

1547 Boordk Brev. Health xxii. 14 b, The soule also is a 
cre«iture made with man and connexed to man. 1978 Ban- 
ister Hist. Man v. 83 Some [vessels] . . are connixed to- 
gether. 1669 Mamlky Grotius' Lew C. IVarres 705 To 
connex and juyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other. 1699 J. Dickenson Jml. qf Trav. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and small shells connexed together. 

2 . To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 

pCLSS. • 

Z541 R. Copland Gafyen*s Terapeutyke Pref 9 A j b. The 
parties of the art of Medycyne . . ben such wyse cowpled & 
connexed togyther. i6m J. Chandler Van Helmonfs 
Oriat. X19 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes. 1691 Bevbsley Thans. Years Kingd, Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets, .being so Connext with the Seds. 
1897 Sat. Eev. III. 988/a Which, .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder, 
b. inlr, » Connect 5. 

>879 J- Field tr. Calsnn'sSerui. Ded., Joyoing and connix- 
ing so neere with AnabaptUts. 
t Conn6*zed, ppl a. Obs. [f. prec. Vb. -ed.] 

1 . Connected. 

1614 Skldbn TitUs Han. too Diuert relations, but most 
absurdly connext. 1631 R. H Arraignm. Whale C rtature 
xiii. f 9. 909 All kindesof corpoiall Diseases, whether Acute, 
Chronicke . . simple, comjMund, connexed or consequent. 
S69S VlooD Fasti Oxon. (R.), The putting of our old authors 
neatly together in a connex’d story. 3705 J. Philips BUh- 
^tMS(R.), Large globous irons fly. .By chains connext. 

2 . Lo^, Connex a. a. 

i6a8T. Spbncer Logit h 936 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, via. If righteousnes be by the &c. is yet more difficult. 
1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. PSp, 1. v. 16 1 ne fallacie of the 
consequent .. is usually committed, when in connexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 

tConne’zer. Obs. In 7 oonnexore. [f. as 

prec. -f -KR 1 ; cf. -ak®.] 

1608 Le Gryb tr. Barclays Argenis Z49 Teore in sunder 
those solid connexares of the earth. 

t Conne'zingr vi>l. sb. Obs. [f. Connex v. + 
-iNok] The action of the verb Connex. 

1604 Hieron Wks. 1 . 515 The perpctuall connexing of 
those seruices. 1677 Halk Prim, Orig. Man. 1. ii. 69 A 
long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Connexion, connection (kjUne kJdn). fad. 
L. connexidn-em (in cl. D. ednexion-) binaing 
together, close union, n. of action f. co{n)nect-lfre 
(ppl. stem co{h)nex-) to Connect : cf. F. connex- 
ion (14th c. Oresme), Pr. connexio, ijp. conexion^ 
Pg. connexdoy It. cofsnessione. Tbe etymological 
spelling connexion is the ori^^inal in Eng. ; in 
17th c. it was supported by the verb Connex; 
after the latter was displaced by Connect, the 
sb. began ^1725-50 to Iw often spelt connection^ 
a spelling which, under the influence of etymo- 
logicall^-formed words, such as affection, collec- 
tion, direction, inspection (all f. I., ppl. stems in 
•ect-'), is now very frequent, esp. in U. S. 

The earlier Eng. lexicographers, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, 7 oda.Crabb, recognize connexion only. Con- 
ncctioH appears in Webster (zSal) who says ‘ For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have inserted CannectioH as tbe deriva- 
tive of the English connect, and would discard connexion*. 
1'his preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U.S., and by some in Great Britain. Latham would differ- 
entiate the two spellings and use connexion only in sanies 
5-8. Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by tbe majority of 
writers (or printers) in England,] 

1 . The action of connecting or joining together ; 
the condition of being connected or joined together. 

[Not in Siiaks., nor in Bible of s6iz; not in Florio t6is 
(who has ' Connessione, a connexing or ioyning *) : in CoToa. 
i6zz {* Connexion, a connexion, ioyning*).] 
z6oq Bible (Douay) /Car. xxvi. 3 The other five [curutns] 
shal nang together with the connexion. i6s^ Crooks Body 
0/ Man 953 Making a aumplwsis or connexion between the 
mother ana the Infant. 1747 F^nklin Az. Wks. 1840 IlI.sS 
Separate filaments, .without strength, because without con- 
nexion. 1797 M. Bahxik Morb. Anat. (xBm) 97a Their 
close connection with the peritonaeum. 1868 A. Murray 
Ceo^. Distrib. Mammals 64 I'he probability of the con- 
nexion of Papua and Australia . . being thus established. 
s8l^ Watson & Burrury MaUi. Th, Eleetr. 4> Magn. 1 . aso 
The potentials at every point.. are the same oa if there 
wera no mecmllic connexion between i*and Q, 

D. of immaterial union or joining together. 

1691 Hobreb Leviatk. 11. kxU. xaa A league being a con- 
nexion of men by Covenanta. 1767 A. Young in GIssqgam 
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oomiBzxoir. 


coiniivck 


Ifr 7 Julv V? A oomumdAM in^ht be 

ouTied on..betwwn two bvort prohimted or ptmntod 
from any better connection. oaim Stmut ^ /nt. l it 
§ 8 U8 oa) 3a a complete and perfectly indepoodeot con- 
nexion [hv telemmphj could be kept up between any two .. 7 . . * j ' — r-- 

fttauoni along the line. iIjm Brvcb v. u*lvei 9 ) in A decialee man . . may be encountered by the 

(ed. 51 66 The connection of Church and State. M^gett diaappcv^ion o€ many of hb conneidoae. atOa 

2 . a. The Unking together of words or ideas in ^ ^y***?. j* ”X ^**** 5 ®“*“S: 

speech or thought ; b. Coneecutivenese, eontimuty dgii cJSqSL Iffi *’ ^ 

or coherence or lUeos.^ 7 . A body, or circle of petsonc connected to- 

tCu HpMUiZ^arAi.ir,S^h,m.MincorBsm.iid gether, or with whom one i* co0B*cted. by poll- 

appellations, and their connexion. t6Se RoecoM. //amee r A- .-.i:-*™ .* - vwm, My |#vh 

rt o/P,(k.)t So much good ineth^ and connection may hn- religious tieii, or by comDiCTCial relations ; 

prove the common and the plainest things. 17M Richard- ^ Dody of fellow-worshippers, of political sym« 

*^P<*randi$(f$t 11. xxi*. 971 Matrimony and U^iy— pathiaers, a circle of clients, customers, etc. 

» thought. 1766 Ahstby i767CHKBT«Rr./;e«.6Apr.(i774lIV.95oWhat»cnUedth6 

m V Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry, 

nection, I s^ll make a great figure m Dotbley s Collertion. ,848 Macaulay Hist. Kftg. iv. He had long been at the 

C. Contextual relaUon of thought, speech, or head ofa strong parliamentary connection. ih£|TuACKBaAY 

writing ; context. Newcomgs 1 . 46 I>oing a most respectable business eapeci- 

I7a4 A. CoLuMS Gr. Chr. Relig. 71 The Jewish Doctors I>w»entiog connection. sMS C, Dorr .iwm 

are used to detach passages from their connection. 1790 tiw.lhe Republicans are esrent^ly the some political con. 

PoRSON LtU, Arcka. Travis 310 Martin took the sentence nexion which was heaiM by Waraington. ^ Mod* An old 

out of its connection. iS^ C. Bridcbs Po. cxix. (1830) «*tabliahed buunesii with a first-rate connexion. 

3 It is interesting to notice the connexion in which the 8. Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 

h«‘b^n""nd.«d^ ./S '.khw h I’^flv kT 1“** ‘ A”‘1 

Wisdom, as the connection seemed to require. « gradwlly became With the Wesligrans equivalent 

d. thU [the satne^ another ^ etc.) ‘ religious society^ or * denomination ^ and is 

nexion. . used also by other Methodist associations and 

1780 M Madam Tholyf^h. 1 . 48 This word. In certain con. bodies which have Sprung from them, 

ncxions, denotes, etc. 1807 H AZLITT Pol. Est. (18x9) 4x3 (llie development of tnis sense from the simple phrase *ia 
The same argument . . stated in the same connexion. 1833 connexion with * is .shown in the following examines : 

J.H. Newman CA i2/^/'aMrr«(x843) 4x3 Sulpicius. .happens 1753-7 J. Weslky Largs Minutes He may be re. 
to mention [it] in another connexion. i8m Ht. MAariNSAU ceived into full connexion with us (ed. 1780 He may bo 

Soc. in Atner. (18391 1 . 377 One fact, in this connection, is, received into full connexion]. 1768 — Jrnl. Ill, X37 , 1 and 

etc. 184^ Bp. WiLBEKKOBCE Hist. Kpitc. Ch. Amor. (1846) all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 Minutn 

X3 In this connexion, it is full of interest to trace back. Wttl. Conf. Q. 9 The Preachers of his District who are in 

i860 Towett in Ess. ^ Rtv. 37X In different connexions. full connexion.) 

1875 M. Arnold 1 1864^x73 Certain fundamenul 1757 J. Wesley yml. x Aug. II 431, I did not dare to 

themes . . appearing repeatedly and in several connexions. remain in their connexion. 1763 — 5 Oct. 111 . 337 The 

174 These three sayings, .come in different connexions. oldest preacher in our connexion. 1769 — Addr. Trav. 

(See F. Hall in Ths Nation (N. Y.) 5 Jan. t888, p. xa.] Prsachsrt 4 Aug. Wks. 1878 XIII. axe The Travelling 

3 . The condition of being related to something Preachers in our Connexion. Ibid., Thoee who aim at 

else by a bond of interde^nafflce, causality, logical !h.’'&x“on 1 giv^"^h^olS 

sequence, coherence, or the like ; relation between travelling Preachers who shall remain in the Connexion six 

things one of which is bound up with, or involved months after my decease.. the eight volumes of sermons, 

in another ^ Sacrement shall not be administered 

* A ysfr‘iea hy the preacners, in any part of the connexion, except 

9 ® ymignlfiejat mrd«, ^hole i»ciety i. unanimou. for it. ritat ). 

wfoefi i»ve no cmin«ion or proi^ion with th. eff«t.. Bontihc, in T. P. Buntine Lifi (1859) I. i». 139 The 

product. , I6s« Howaa Coi-r. « Sac. Pi^ Derived from p,„chet» and arcuit. in o 5 r Connexion. 1847 H.HtlUa 

tree Principle, ^ evident connexion. 1690 Locaa Hum. pi„t ,„prtu. i. (,B6ii s A prodigioa.ly clev^ preecher of 

UuA. n.xx%\. ( 6 IJi. propwty ha.no nec^pr ronnexion Siva Ccuucxim. 1*59 T- P- Bumtuco LifiY BunUna 

wth that complex ideL 1736 Butlrx ni, 1 he reawn 84 A tribunal .. pronounced that he nad .epamtS 

of the thin* .how. u» no coniiection between death, and the Metho&t Connexion. 

destruction of living agents. 1784 CowFBR /duk VI. 89 Know. .. 

ledge and Wisdom, far from Iwng one, Have ofttimes no IhC mcuting of one means Of communication 

connexion. 1833 N. Arnott Physics {^d. s^ll. i. 139 l*he (os a railway train or steam-boat) by another at 

connexion of temperature with the rise of fevers and other an appointed time and place in order to take on 

pestilences. 1865 1 ylor Early Hist. Man. 11. x6 We liave *1,. pu- ti, wV,.. 

quite lost sijsht of the connection between the word and passengers. Phr, To run tn eonnexton, to 

the idea. 187a E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 356 ITiere was make connexions, etc. 

a close connexion during the early feudal period between x86a Trollope N. Amer.^ II. 99 * I have got a furlough 

rank and wealth. for ten days', one soldier said to me. 'And 1 have missed 

4 . Anything that connects ; a connecting part. eveiy comwtion all through from Washinrton here. 1 

174a Young N. Th. i. 74 [Man] . . Connexion exquisite of sh»‘l * •f®* 

distant Worlds! Distinguish'd Link in Being's endless borne. Mod. Die steamers on the lake mn in connexion 

Chain 1 t7ss Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1 1 . I*x . 347 I’hc the trains ; and coaches start from Waterhead in con- 

robust connections of his limbs. iMRm Worcsstsr Exhtb. nexwn wth the ite^eta. 

Catal. iii. % Hot water connections. 10 . The phr. in connexion With occurs in most 

b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. of the senses. 

17x1 Addison Spect. No. 410 P a Because it is imi^ssible 1768 [see 8]. s8^i De QuiNcmr P&x/fx'r Repub. Wks. x8oo 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or to give the VIlI. A3 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 

Picture of a Coi\junctioii or an Adverb. 1754 Richardson feuds that succeeded it. .^ve a shock to the civilisation of 

Crandison (ed. 7) IV. 4 , 1 will only at present transcribe for Greece. 1856 Fhuude liist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 97 Except in 

you with some snort connexions two letters. rare instances, the agricultural labourer held land in con* 

6. A pewonal relation of intereouree, intimacy, 

^ , . . . 1. • a J 'Ll We may soy of Voltaire in connection with history what be 

common interest, or action ; a having to do vnth. crirneille in coniwetion with tiasedy. iM T. 

Often with pi. Fowt.rr Induct. Logie Pref. to Ed. 3 The student is re* 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jonm. (1775) I. 34 [He] made the quested to read ^is Preface in connexion with Chapter III. 

whole tour, .without one generous connection or pleasurable Mod. In connexion with this subject, it may be remarked, 

anecdote to tell of. 1773 (ioLDSM. Stoops to Cong. i. ii, Well, etc, 

if he supplies us with these, we shall want no further con- U. attfib.^ as connexion rod. 

nexion. 1784 CqwrsR Task il 634 There [we] form con- 7/,^// 4. Selby Railw. Act 45 It shall be lawful for 

nexions, but acquire no friend, a 1831 Knox Rent. (1844) 1 . g^ny proprietor. . to fix all such ropes, chains, connexion rods 
06 Far from advising any man to break connexions once other matters. 

Ahooonireo- 

Contis Crit. Misc. III. 341 To write of ^int Simon as a de- tlonol, 1 1. prec. + -AL.J 

praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, connexion, 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse ; a haison* 18. . Worcrstbr cites Ed. Rev. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an. 17^4. The Eari Rivers, on ac- 2 . Of or pertainiug to the Methodist Connexion, 

count of at^inM connexion with whom, Mawlesfield .gjg a//«. Wssl ConfO. 93 The Connexional Fund to be 

b said to hare be« divqrc^ fr^ her husband, raised on the occasion of uie centenary. 18^ 1 'Yerman 

Abbrnbthy Snrg. Obs. 168 He M had no connexion with 7. ifVf/re I L lu. 613 Thu was a great connexional effort to 

any other wemiL 1810 SppE 6 A gentleinaii m collect /x9,ooo to defray all the connexional chapel debts, 

connected with a foinale,. .and derived from such oonnexion ^ MancA. Exam. z8 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodist 
. .... . • -tSdy .. has now .. connexional property to the value of 

O. Practical relation wth a thing or affair. nearly 43,000,000 sterling. 

z86o Tyndall Glac, l i. 7 Such are the drcumstances.. Hence Ooima’sioiialiamv the system of the 
Mder which my emmexion with gla^ oiUnated. iMS Methoditt Connexion in theory end practice. 

f^tajStejftSuy Ma ChSStto! TheytCoSsregat?^ 

W mr. connexionalism and must get out of their extreme 

e. ReUtionAij. by fcmily tie., « marriage or 

dixtant consanguinity. Often with a and//. OoimmdW (k/neksW). [a. K conmxM, med. 

rf J* fowwrw*/* - wwaMrre (Dn Cange) f. F . ttnnex*, 
th. connuion. itn Malkm GUBt. i. xviL (Bohn) 53 Ho 1 - COHBXX «. : see -ITY.] 

is a youth of good connections. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 1 . The quality of being connected; connectedness. 

He was, by connegioiu a Cavalier. 1603 Florio 11. zi. (1639) 937 Hie Peripatetikes 

■870 L^rtranob Mt(fMl. Y. 147 Mr. Tuner u cer- joe mso disavow this coonexitie and mditsoluble knitting 
nly a man of high ^wtions. ... , _ togethcriof the virtues). 17^ Mottbux RaMnisixjgf) V. 

b. A person who is connected with others by e35'l1iesupe^dRlconiicxilyoCettrHeels. d^ Athomestm 


\ usoa) 3a A complete and perfectly lodepsodent oon- 
Kion (by telegraph] could be kept up betwoen any two 
lioni along the line, lire Brvcb Hofy Rous. EmP. v. 
L 51 66 The connection of Church and State. 


tkM of my kind] a rdiatiTe by moniage or 
distant consanguinity. (Orig. only &//.) 

>797 Shi^mn JTcA. Soomd. iil luf Bnt pray, eir, are m 


tequainted with any of my conneendns f 18SB I^iSTBa 
IL <1819) iM A dedsire man . . may be encountered bj 


31 JMy Wi Thojudvi^ 
cku to him as to Imijwiii J 
t 2 . amer. A thing dr 1 


esooMKilsr «f is m 


rngM I I WMMM 


ir matW oodROdldd. Obe^ 

C ICIm JWtf. JlWAIIt ISO, I 


grant you the most Hull and oomplsio Bawwand moM iiMe 
Co^^^mi■eiol^ as bf Low is te^ired and m nsii ary »wbh Ibeir 
Incideocies, Dependebdes, AnMndtjoi and Osmiaidtiii. 


Inddeocies, Dependebdes, AbMndtwi and Osoiiaidtiii. 
t OouoiaMt a, Obs. [ad L. ^m)masehh4te 
serving to connect ; t eo(ftinex- ppl stm (see CoK* 
BJKX vT) + -lYJB.] 

1. Conditional, hypothetical (ie. said of a pro- 
position whose ports or clauses ate conoecisea to- 
gether as antecedent and consequent). 

1584 FnicMEaDf^ Msnistors (xsSy) s6 Condudud In a eon- 
nexiue ot condidonall aillogieme. rani A Woiroii Ausum 
Pep. A rtieles 6 A componno SyUeg^sme is either Coimebian^ 
or Disiunctine. CsSoo A Hums Mt. Tongue (1865) 53 
The conjunction, .copulative, as ssud\ conoenve^as^ duM 
junctire, oa or\ or diseretivm as keusMt. ifag wlstfS 
Le^k III. ii. I 3 A connexire Syliogiim. This tone ha^ 
called copulative ; hut it does by no oicaae requave the 
major to be a copulative nor a compoond PropoRiuotb 

2. Conjunctive. 

1649 Milton TstrucE Wka 1738 t. eM Brooghc in by 
this connexive partide Therjbre. 1868 WtutiM Rent 
Char. 413 I'hose two kinds of Connexive Partklot which 
serve for the contexture of eenietice with wntenoei ore 
called Adverbs andConJunctionSi 1778G. CAH»siu.L/*iw/M. 
RheUxioi) 11 . 363 The general name of Comuxiue I ihoU 
aroiy indiscriminately to them all. 

8. Tending to connect ; connective. 

1776 G. CAMfRELL Philos. Rhst. (x8ox) I. 18S Of all tha 
connexive circumstances the most powerful is Interest 
b. Connexive tissue : ■> connective tissue. 

1854 Bubmnan in Cire. Se. (e. 186s) II. xe/z The..nnme 
' connexive tissue ' has been pn^tosea for it [areolar tiaeuel 
t Ooime'ziTaljt adv. Obs. [f. prec.-i--tT^.j 
In a connexive manner ; a. ■> Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

x6m Hbvwood Hierarch, vl 338 in this Microcosme ore 
storTand layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeall tilings with Incorporeall. 1884 Willabd Moreg 
Magn. 94 Connexirely or hypothetically. 

II Connezi*vimi. Entom. [L.: see Cov- 
Nxxivi.] The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemipterous insects (bugs). 
t88a in Syd. Six. Lex. 

Coimescture, erroneous form of next, 
t Ckmna'nra. Ohs. [f. L. co{n)Hex- ppl. stem 
(see CoNMJOX) + -ubb. 1 «• Connixion. 

s 5 is Ace. Lady Jane ^ey in Phenix (1708) II. re Her 
sweet Elocution In scholariike Connexture and Marnage of 
the best Words and Phrases together. 1615 Hbywooo 
Hierarch. 11. 70 In such a firm Connexura Hnkt. 1669 W. 
SiMtsoN Hydrol. Chym. sap According to the syntax and 
connexure of our language. 

II Coana'snui. [mod.L., f. ppl. stem of iw(is)- 
nectire : see Connkx sb., and ct. nexus."] Binding 
together ; a connected whole. 

1867 Lkwes Hist. Philos, 1 . p. Ixxx, Life is the coonexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conxioy, obs. form of Coht. 

Connlaoke, obs. form of CooNao. 
t Conniotatioii. Obs.-^ [f. L. con- together -i- 
nietdtidn-em winking, n. of action from nktdn to 
wink: cf. CoirNivB.] *A twinkling or winking 
with the eye* (Bailey 1731). 

1674 in Blount inu in Johnson. Id mod. Diets. 

Connie, obs. form of Cont. 

Conniegrea, oonnigree* etc., var. of Cortgxb. 
Co'nningv vbl. [f. Con v.i -f -ino i .] 

1. Obsolete form of CuKNiNO, q.v. (Cf. CoN w.^) 

2. Studying or learning, esp. by repetition; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. ^ Con v J 3. 

[14. . Legenda Aurealf. 53 in Promp. Pare. 90 Counynge 
is of that ihou haste lerned the memory or mynde and rc- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete. ] 1870 Milton Hist. Eng, 
Wks. Z738 11 . 86 By his conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. 1814 WoRDSW. Excursion viil 4x9 From infant* 
conning of the Christ*cross-row. 1840 Dickens Old C 
Shop XXV, The hum of conning over lessons, Hlusi. 
Land. Noun at Mar. 307/x Anxious conning of household 
bills. 

Oonningi vhl. sb.'^, directing the helm. 

See after Con o.* 

Hence Oonning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilot-house of an iron- 
clad ; so conning shteld. 

1870 Daily New 31 Aug. 9 A * conning* tower is likearise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vcsmI will issue his order* dui^g the 
time the ship is under fire. i8Bx Spot^. J. H. Jokmooks 
Patent No. 655 The ship . . has in addition to the turrets, 

r . • ut . 


time the 
Patent ^ 


commanding. 

Conning, -I7, -neas, obs. ff, Cdnnino, etc. 

Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cont, rabbit. 

Coziniptlon (k^i-pjon). (/. S, vulgar. Hyi- 
teria, hysterical excitement ; M. hysterics. 

x86o Bartlett Dict.Amer. s. v., George, if you keep com- 
ing home eo late to dinner, 1 shall have a conniption.^ 18I8 
DaiN Times (Troy, N. Y.) 35 Aug., Here the bard b s^ 
posed to have gone into ' conniptions' and oollapaed. 18^ 
Neuf York Tribune 31 Mar. 19/6 The first [ovation] was 
the silly conniption over Alvary. 

Connlranoe, -onoy: ice Conviyinoi, -uror. 



COlTNIVE. 


COKirOVATB. 


OonalTA (k/9h3i‘v), V. [ad. ccnnJvI^re (in cl. 
period canivere) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dull or drowsy, shut the eyei to crime or 
wrong, f. ccn- together + a primitive *nwire not 
found, but nfip. related to nicifri to make a sign, 
nictdre to wink, twinkle the eyelids ; cf« K. r^if- 
niver in same sense, i6th c, in Littr^ J 

1 . To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const <i/. and. 

i6oa Caricw ComwaliK i8i i> 41a By means of those villains 
..the opinion was so rivet ted. .that his Lordship must at 
least connive at it. 1647 Ward Simp. <1843) 9 lliey 

must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 
iyi8 Lady M. W. Mowtacuk LHt. II. xlut. 64 The grand- 
ftigneir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 173a Fiblding Mod. Hush. 
^iV., Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive at ; 
The trip's a tride— when the frailty's private. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng, 1 . 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

fb. To shut one's eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently at or on. Obs. 

1609 Massimcks Picture in, ii, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tendemeaa 1646 F Hawkins routA's Hekav. (1663) 
I'o Rdr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece^^t connive at the style ; for it haih need thereof. 

2 . To shut one's eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with ; to wink a/, be secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

163s BaOMB Novella v. Wks. 1873 I. i6a If you receive the 
Duccats. .pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know. 


connives, a lyao Shepvibld (Die. Buckhm.) Wks. (17531 II. 
151 He judges, as all Rome did, that 1 conniv'd at his death. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Cot, Mass. i. 4 He promised to 
connive. s8^ Macaulay Ctivs 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them. i86y Smilks Huguenots 
Eng, XV. (1880) 86a The maritime population, .actively con- 
nived at their escape. 

1 3 . To wink at (offenders) ; to look at (a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Obs. 

i6ss SHAKa Wini, T. tv. iil. 691 Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere conniue at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 
1640 Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1698) 111. 1 . 53 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
f6S5 Fullbk Ch. Hist. 111. v. | 53 Mmefactours protected 
by the Citizens of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 Chestkiip. Lett. 
81 Aug. (1774) 11 . 800 You must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. 

b. To have a covert understanding witk (a per- 
son'! ; to take part or co-operate with privily. 

179^ £. M. Lomax in Philanthrope No. aS. aaa He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Danf. ii. Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? if^ Mss. Browning Poems I. 6 
Who acts, connives With God's relations set in time and 
space. 

+ 4 . To shut one’s eyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look a/, disregard, leave unnoticed. Obs. 
a t6M Naunton Fraem. E«g. (Arb.') 8^ An ancient Law 
..lay long covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses m York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes. 

to. To remain dormant or inactive. Obs. rare, 
(So in I..) Cf. CoNNivENT a. 

i66y Milton P. L. x. 634, I suffer them to enter . . and 
conniving seem To gratihe my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
tmmson 465 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked. But will arise and his great name assert. 

te. To dispense covertly with. Ohs. rare. 
igag Abp.^ Williams in Hacket Life f. 178 Those Statutes 
. .are all. .in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 

+ 7 . tram. To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offence \ Obs. 

€ 1608 Hibron Dtscov. Hypocr. Ep. Ded., If your Lordship 
shall please . . to conniue my presuming. 16x7 — Wks. 
II. X54 So God conniueth many weakencsses in Hisdeare 
children. 1643 M i lton Divorce JJed. (18517 Divorces were 
not conniv'd only, but with open eye allow'd of old for hard- 
nesse of heart. 

T 8. intr. To wink {lit. but with allusion to 
sense i). Obs. nence-use. 

171a Addison Sjhut. No. 305 F lo This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with cither Eye. 

9 . Nat. Hist. To be Connivbnt (q. v.). rare. 
iSjoLindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. xao Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or even cohering. 

Conidvenoe, -anoe (k^ibsi v^nB). [a. F. con- 

nivence, or ad. L. co\tt)ntv^ntiay f. cc(n^ntvent em, 
pr. pple. of co(n)nivere : see CoNNlVB and -bnob. 
Originally always written ~ence (though often 
altered in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connivance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since riyaa Phillips and Kersey 
(up to lyai) have connivence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance ; but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation.] 

1 . The action of conniving : the action of wink- 
ing at, overlooking or ignoring (an offence, fault, 
etc.) ; often implying secret sympathy or approval : 


tacit permission or sanction ; enconragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

s8ss CoroB., CenniveHcet a conniuenee, or winking at, 
t6ii SncBD Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. iii. 364 They dare not . . to 

R 'ue way or conniuenee to any the lest iniustice, 1843 
iLTOM Divorce 11. xiEi. (1851) ^ Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it were a 
connivence. 1700 Astrv tr. Saeoftdra’Faxardo I. 76 llie 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. im Sravre Ann. Ref. 1 . xliiL 47a [hi procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 1748 Richardson Cia- 
rTrM(i8ii)ni.viL 60 He thought it must have been known 
to be done by his connivance. 1838 Froudb Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. X. j|io They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 1861 W. Bbll DUt. Lav/ Scot, 897 The 
husband's connivance in her guilt, .is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce, 
b. with pi. 

1841 J. Jackson True Extetng. T. 111. 195 They had . . all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1760 Sir H. Croft Aohep of JCilhhampton (1786) 4a The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 
o. Const, at, tn, with if to). 

1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. ^ 1607 Ltsan^r tjf Cat. iv, 63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 163s Massincp.r 
heliette as^ you list 1. ii, What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallics. lyxa Stbblr 
Sheet. No. ao8 r z The same connivance at the Vices. x86o 
W. Collins Worn. White Mrs. Ruhelle’s connivance., 
in the conspiracy. 1886 Morlby Ht. Martineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 19a Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. 

t 2 . lit. Winking (with allusion to sense i). Obs. 
MSSp Nashb Saffron Walden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke . . and yet knowest not what conniuenee 
means. 1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. xxvi, 
10 Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3 . NcU, Ilisl, The fact of being Conxivbnt, q. v. 
i8m Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 335 ' 1 m connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. 

Connivenoy (l^^i v^nsi). arch, or Obs. Also 
7 -anoey, -anoy. [ad. L co{n)niventia : see prec. 
and -ENCT.] 1. —Connivence i. 

s6oo Holland Lit^ 1. xlvi. 33 They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. z8ai Commons* Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Cotl. (1659) 
1. 41 if it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. i8j39 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity. 1878 
Browning Cenctaja 158 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death, 
f b. Const, at, to. Obs. 

i8ax G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. (1640) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
W. Tirwhvt Balsac's Lett. 185 It hath rather beene a con- 
nivency to the necessity of time. 1889 Myst. of Img. 14 
Obtainiim his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

1 2. Tendency to converge. Obs, 

X69Z Ray Creation (1714) 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. 

ConniTOnt (k^^i'v£nt^, a. [ad. L. co{n)ni- 
vent-em, pr. pple. of co{n)nivere to Connive,] 

+ 1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Obs. 

184a Rogers Naaman 188 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at ofTenders ? 1648 Symmons V tmi. 
Ckas. /, 300 Using a connivent lenity. 

1 2. Dozing, dormant. Obs. rare. Cf. Connive 5 . 
t6p\ Milton Divorce 11. iii. (18^1) 68 So fickle and so 
variaole, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers. 

3 . a. Phys. Connivent valveS {valvulm conni- 
ventes) : circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1884 tr. BoneCs Merc. Compit, viii. 384 Wind .pent up. . 
makes its way by force throush the blind, connivent ducts. 
1778 Anat Dial. (1785)310 Tne connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts. [z866 Huxley Phys. 
vi. f 82 (1869) X71 Structures peculiar to the small intestme 
are the valvulm connwentes.] 

b. Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent ; approach- 
ing at the extremity : of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings in certain insects, 
1757 Pultnev in Phil. Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
connivent. and at the top bent outwardly. 1794 Martvn 
Rousseaus Bot. xvt. 803 The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent. 

Conniver (k^nsi-vu). [f. CoNNiys + -er i.] 

One who connives. 

1639 R. Junius Sinne Stigm. 835 (T.) Abettors; counsel- 
lors ; concenters ; commenders ; connivers; concealers. Z851 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 151 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies. 18x4 Miss Ferrirr Inker, xxxvi, / to be- 
come . . the conniver at low and improper . . connections I 
1890 Q. Rev, Oct. 543 That . . comes near to an admission 
that he had been a conniver. 

Conniving (k^nri'vi^), vbl. sb. [f. Connivb -i- 
-INO LI The action of the verb Conniyb. 

sM (iiLLBSPiB Useful! Case <1649^34 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners. 1869 H. 
Stuebb Censure (1671) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a person. 

Oonni-ying, a [-ino s.] That connives ; 
in Nat. Afwf. - CJunnivent 3 b. 

1763 Burkb Sp E. India Bili'^Ya. IV. xia In many of 
them, the directors were heartily concurring . . in all, they 


' were conniving. >870 Hookbr Stud, Flora apt Dead-nettia 
. .Anthers oonnivUig in pairs ; oelli diverging. 

Cozmlac i see Convex. 

Connlzatioxu A hnmoroni fonnation on L. 
nix snow, after conjlagratum. 

1780 H. Walpolb Corr. (1S37) 11 . clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

tConnogb, -ooh. Sc. Obs. [perh. Gael. 

' conach murrain in cattle.] .Some kina of disease. 

a z8os Montgombrib FMing m The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cala, The cords and the cout* 
euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

II Oonnoissa^liOO. Obs. [F. conneissance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connoisseur was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

1730-8 Bailey (folio\ Counoissance, a solid and critical 
Judgment in any Art or Science ; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. X756 Amorv Buncle (X770’ 11 . 170 A great 
master on the fidtlle, and very knowing in connoissance. 
17^-71 H. Walpole Fertue's Anted. Paint, (17861 IV. 33 
Being in search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it connoissance ; but that word has not 
obtained possession as connoisseur has. i860 G. A Sala 
in Comh. Ma^. 1 . 565 Pope [? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call it 'connoissance'. 

II ConnoiSfleur (k^n^or, kfuisiQ<» j). [P'. con’- 
noisseur, former spelling of connaisseur*.~~ 0 ¥. 
conoiseor L. cogndscitor-em, agent-n. frolh copid^ 
sdfre : see Coonobok.] 

1 1 . One who knows, one versed in a subject. Obs. 

1730 Bbrkfxey Alciphr. v. (37 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature : hut the former of these, ^ Connoisseurs, 
is always understood to mean nothing but rahion. a 17^ 
North Lives (i8a6), By his Perpetual inquisitiveness, .no 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences. 

2 . spec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

1714 Mandevillb Fable of Bees 374 There are Parties 

among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in their esteem. 
»i9_ J. Richardson (title) Two Discourses on the Art of 
C 5 riticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur, 1753 Hogarih Amu. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent Judges, a 1784 Lloyd 
Cit’s C. Box Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 44 Blest age I when all men 
may procure, The title or a Connoisseur. 11x839 Praed 
Poems {1B64) II. 13 Now impudent, and now demure. Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 1^5 Jowett Plato led. a) 
111. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals. 

b. tramf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste {e.g. of wines, delicacies, etc.). 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1 . 193 'The cyder made from 
[the crab apple] is admirea by connoisseurs. 1838 Lyiton 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies' dress. 1883 
G. Lloyd Ebb tjr Fltnv 1 , 46 I.4)okcd. .as a connoisseur dots 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Oonnolaaen r v. {nonce-wd, ) 

a s8s8 Blake in Gilchrist Life (x88o) 1 . 359 Every man .. 
who has not been connoiaseured out of his senses. 

Coxiiioii8en*r8hip. [f- prec. -h -ship.] 

1 . The r6le or part of a connoisseur ; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 
the sphere or realm of connoisseurs. 

S749 Fiblding Tom ^ones xiii. v, Connoisseurship, paint- 
ing, music, statuary. iy8o Mrs. Thralb Let. to Johnson 
80 Apr. in Boswell, This morning it was all connoisseur- 


80 Apr. in Boswell, This morning it was all connoisseur- 
ship ; we went to see some pictures. 184^ Blackw. Mag. 
LVIII. 158 Commending In Connois.seurship*8 jargon quaint 
and cold. ^ zMg Reader ag Apr. 478/3 At that time con- 
noisseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy. 

2 . The quality of being a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

1754 Kichardron Grandison (ijBx) IV. xxxiii. 234 *10 sea 
my Lord, .showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring Wife. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii. 357 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseurship. 

attrib. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. 1794 
111 . X03 Squinting with connoisseurship glances, 
b. humorously as a personal title. 

1761 Stermb tv. Shandy (xSoa) IV. vii. 6x Which [picture] 
your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely Imagined. 
s8i8 Byron CA Hetr. iv. Hii, How well his connoasseunbip 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of Gunner, name of a fish, 
t Oon^1IO*tar. Sc. Obs. [a. obs. F. connotaire, 
16th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

s6ao W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) xa8 Documents and in- 
■truments in the hands of the con-notars, c 1817 Hogg Tales 
^ Sh. 111 . 98, I would rather trust myself to the mercy 

of God than to that of these d ^d connoters at any time. 

t Connotatap v. Obs. [f. counotdF, ppl. stem 
of med.L. connotdre : see Connote.] 

1. franr. - Connote i. 

SJI96 Bell Snrv. Popery 1. iii. iv. xox They connotate 490 
yaares. 1609 — Theopk. Remig. xa| The inward roan 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 
a T. Goodwin Whs. II 1 . 1. 356 iR.) HU repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. 1699 J . Sbrobant 
Solid Philos. 51 *Tis impossible to conceive Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositum. 

2. Of things or facts ; -Connote a. 

1840 Bf. Reynolds Passiosu xl. 519 Law and Pnniihment 
being Relatives, and mutually connotating each the other. 
asMa Hammond (J. lf God's foreseeing doth not include or 
connotate predetermining, any more than 1 decree with my 
intellect. 
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offlnrovATB. 

tOoUMtet#!^* Oht, twsAX,. cmnMi-4tt 
pplc. ; tee above.] A meanliiK or thing coo* 
notated. 

^ ^ 74 Rcnatine itiU tlia taiin 

former Notkm with the Gonnoute oTFoiAmii. /W. 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, wkh a Connotate 
annext. *' 

Coimotfotioa (k^M'^Jan). [ad. med.L. cm- 
midtiSn cm^ n. of ao^n f. ccnnaidrc : ao In Fr.] 

1 . The signifying in addition ; inclusion of some* 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what it 
priniaiily denotes i implication. 

issa Morb Confute TindtUe Wka 417/t ThU wcorde con- 
gregacyon didde never eignifie Che nourober of chrbten 
people, u christen people, with a connocacyon or con- 
■ideracion of theyr fayth or chryetendome. a iSty Baynb 
Oh Epk, (1643) 314 when the words of knowledge do to- 
gether bv connotation imply affection, much more do the 


(L e. adltetlvei and partkiplea naed adJeetlvelyl are afone 
raeogaieed aa ommocatlve terau. 

OonnotettMagr ()(A>*‘litivU), tf-pnc* 

>LX In n oonnotatlve manner. 

itfo Bowbm Aswk V. tio la Attributive JudgaMota the 
Predicate b actoiOly thought only Connotatively. 

Oonnotg (k^h^'t), v. [sd. medL, ^ptmpfd-n 
to mark along with» to mark <a tfahig) with or in 
addition to (another)^ f. L. cm- together with 
mtdrc to mark, to Norn. 

The Latin word was In common use In aiedimval logic : 
app. nrat, according to Prantl, in Duns Scotue, and rre- 
miently in Occam, and eo onwards in the terminology of 
the schools ; thence it passed into Eqgiish literacy use ; 
but its use as an English tedinical term of logic b recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

a 1300 Duns Scotus (in Prantl III. 134, mate 598) Tam 


cmommnm. 

RhesMyilarioasufueamitUalLMn SildJe 
Ru. 1$ ^4 or my IHiada who hsve't^ 


Iw connotation imply affection, much more do the ^undumsignificatumquam secundum connotatum. aijsy 
of beleefe. 1676 Norru CaiL hiUc, (1699) 99S That Occam (lArVr 364 m. SsQt, Quaedam sunt synonyma, quia 
formal sin adds over and above to material . . b the simpliciter Idem significant et connotant. wst Hrrbrbord 

.L.. T\ a ..L-ixmi t r TZ 


Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will. 
168s H. Mori fons/^. ProphtU 404 l*he Lamb, which 
signifies tha Person of Christ, though it maybe with a Con- 
notation of his Church, his Body. iSap Jab. Mi^l Hum, 
Mind (1876) 1 . ix. 313 if we could suppose guuiii to have 
been used without any connotation of iaiit, 

b. That which u implied in a word in addition 
to its essential or primary meaning. 

Lewes ^fr/. PhUm. 1 1 . 6 The very word heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in all times home an 
opprobrious connotation. 1877 Aikgnmum si July, That 
adjective possesses a somewhat uncompli- 

mentary connotation. 

2 . Logic, fa. With the earlier logicians; The 
subject ‘ connoted ' by a term which signifies (or 
* notes ’) an attribute or group of attributes Obs, 
b. With J. S. Mill and later logicians: The attribute 
or agmgate of attributes connoted by a term. 
(See CoNNOTi v. 4,) Hence, o. In non-technical 
use : The sum of what a woi^ implies or means ; 
meaning. 

s66a Stilunopl. Power Excommun, 14 But this Christian 
society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians. iSap Jab. Mill Hum, Mind (1B69) 1 . ix. 
B99, 1 shall find much convenience in using the term noitt* 
Uon to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such words, the term cennoiatien to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
principal meaning. 1846 J, S. Mill Logic 1. v. 8 3 Hobbes . . 
bestowed little or no attention upon the connotniien of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
th^ ^Hote, 1865 Sat, Rev, 3 Sept. 395 Phrases to which no 
definite meaning, or, more technically speaking, no fixed con- 
noiaiiun, b attached, s^g Pobtb Gaius iv. led. a) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. 1876 Jbvons EUm. Logic v. (1880) 
39 The intension of a term is synonymous with its compre- 
nenston, or connotation, or depth. 1^ Fowlrb Doductivo 
Logic v. 37 A definition b an exposition of the connotation 
of a term. Ibid, ii. 19. 

1 3. (?) A mutual relation. Obs, Cf. Conkotatb 2 . 

1677 "A'** Pfifff. Orig, Man. 1. vi. 133 By reason of the 

coexistence of one thing with another there arbeth a various 
relation or connotation between them. 

1 4. Signification in combination, Conbignivxca- 
TioN. Cf. Connote 3 . Obs, 

1786 H Tooke Parley (1798) I. 331 Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me. .that it had no meaning of iu own, 
but only a connotation or consignification. 

Connotative (k/fiidu-tlitiy), a. [ad. med.L. 
conno/dtiV’Us, f. connoldl-, ppl. stem of connoldro 
to Connote. 

Nomon connotativum^ tormlnui connofativut were used by 
Occam « 13x7 : * Nomen autem connotativum est illud quod 
significat aiiquid primario et aliquid secundario* (Prantl 


in. 364 ).l 

1. Having the quality of connoting; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implied 
signification. 

i8iaSbldbn TitUo Hon, xa6 Albums although in a formall 
signincation of the thing designd it expresse a certain Em 
por MOt yet. .the formall and materiall or oonnotatiue signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it's Ens per accident, c 1630 Jackson Creed 
V. xiiL Wks. IV. 93 Which definition.. b not essentbl, but 
causal or connotative, X638 Ibid, ix. xiii* Wks. Vlll. e63 
Collateral or connoutive imprecations of divine power. 
1E46 Grotb Greece i. xvL I. 479 The word mirthe. .signified 
■imply a statement or current narrative, without any con- 
notative implication either of truth or falsehood. 1866 J. 
H. Nbwmah Lit, Putey 14 Secondary, symbolical, connou- 
tive senses of Scripture. 

2 . Logic, Connotative term : according to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word which, while it denotes 
(or is predicated oQ a subject, also connotes or 
indicates its attributes. 

In the scholastic and later loflpe a connotative, as dbtln- 
guished from an absolute, term was one which primarily 
signified an attribute and secondarily a subject. In the 
logic of J. S. Mill thb ussge b inverted ; the subject b 
*<ienoted the attribute * connoted Later still, the terms 
* denotation ' and ' connoUtion ' have been used in a sense 
synonymous with logical * extension* and intension* (cf. 
quot. 1876 in Connotation a, and Fowler Deduct, Logie iL 
(1887) xoL 

1809 Jas. Mill Mum, Mind (1878) 1 . ix. 306 Friend b a 
concrete, connoutive tenn . . Its connoUtion b dropped ly 
another mark, the syllable < 4 hip I thus igifi J. S. 


No. »8 F A Of my IHiods «rilo kiivo to 

ooRfiubka Oofbimcia. two OouM M* 4 <H 
eomiqbiiil toudomeas. Ifll^W. OuEMsai pmr /folftssM# 


another mark, the syllable < 4 hip^ I t\M.%/riondakip, igifi J. S. 
Mill Logie 1. li. I s A connotative term b one which denotes 
a subject and imjAiM an attribuu. sEts H. Sfencbr Princ, 
Psychd, 11 . VI. vi. 60 The subject and plicate of the major 
premiss ore connotative terms. 1887 Fowlbb Deduct. Log* 
iL 19 In the Kholastlc logic, what 1 nave called attributives 


LpMnrvta Logica (x6fo) 151 Xdeoque [vox concreu) Ulud 
consignificat scu connout ; ut Juttut slgntficat justltiam, 
■ed quae ooncemit et connout hominem in quo esc.) 

1 . irons. To signify tecundarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning. 

1664 H. Mosk Mytt, Inia, aft *0 841* 8 fipyaSov connoting 
the Roman Empire as well aa the Devil. iSm South Sorm, 
(17x7) 111. 434 Good , . over and above the bmre Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain suUbleness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing. 18^ M. Pattisom Est, (1889) 
II. 3^ Deism .. connotes along with natural religion a 
negation of the truth or reality ot the Christian revelation. 

2 . Of things or facts : To imply or involve as a 
conseqnence, condition, or accompaniment. 

A 1655 Vines Lords Supp, (1877) x6o A practical remem- 
brance which connotes M<Ktions fruitful effect. 01677 
Barbow Serm, (xBxoi 1 . xa8 Thb faith doth not only denote 
precisely . . such opinions and persuasions . . but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as . . are naturally con- 
sequent upon them. 1757 Wesley )Vkt, (x87s) IX. 343 But 
* punishment always connotes guUt*. It always connotes 
sill and suffering; and here are both. 1867 Sat, Rev, 
7 Dec. 7x9/1 A luxury which connotes a high condition of 
intell^ and character, but still a luxury. S878 Huxley 
Phytiogr. xxi. 376 The descent of snow In one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another locality, 
fd. To combine in signifying (something); to 
mean in combination. Oh, 

1786 H. Tooke Parley (1708) I. 305 The cypher, which 
has no value of itself, and only serves (if 1 may use the lan- 
guage of Grammaiians) to connote and consignify, and to 
change the value of figures. 1805 ibid, (1815) 1 1 . 437 Some 
Grammarians have said that an Adjective only connotes, 
and means nothing by itself. 

4 . Logie, (Of a term.) fa. With the earlier 
logicians: To imply or indicate the subject in 
which an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or * noting ’ the attribute itselL Obs, b. With 
J. S. Mill : To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predicated of) 
the subject. 

As to the change of UM, see note to Connotative term, 
and cf. quot. 1839 with Heerebord above. 

xSao Jas. Mill Hum Mind iiSjB) I. i. 1 5. 34 Np/r, White, in 
the pnrase white horse, denotra two things, the colour and 
the norse ; but it denotes the colour primarily, the horse 
secondarily. We shall find it very convenient to s^. .that 
it notes the primary, eonttoies the secondary signincation. 
1846 J. S. Mill Logic i. ii. 1 5 The word white, denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute of whiteness, ibid,. The name, .b said to signify 
the subjects directly, the attributes indiroctly ; it denotes 
the subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, or as we 
shall say henceforth, connotes, the attributes. It b a con- 
notative name, ibid.^ Whenever the names given to objects 
convey any information, that is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote, 1887 Fowlkb />r- 
duct. Logic iL 19 A term may be said to denote or desig- 
nate individuals, to connote or mean attributes or groups of 
attributes. 

b. Hence, in general, non-technical use: To 
imply, include in its signification, convey to the 
mind or mean in actual use and application. 
(Often loosely used.) 

1865 Kingsley Lett, (1878) II. ax6 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctrine connotes witliout believing the 
doctrine. 1867 Lewes Hist, Philos, I. Introd. 64 The 
terms * three and three * and * six ' denote the same relations, 
connote different ideas. 1871 Fareab Witn, Hist. iv. X48 
It b Christianity alone which breathed into it all that it 
connotes. 1878 Postb Geuus, 1. (ed. a) 45 Characters 
which the name is not Intended to connote. 1879 Farrae 
St, Paul I. 4TI The word [Council] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. 

Hence Ooniioted ppl, a, 

1809 Jas. Mill Hum, Mind (1878) I. ix. m It is often 
highly convenient to drop the connotation ; that b, to leave 
out the connoted cluster. 

Connotive (k^^'tiv),g. rare, mConnotatitb. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ooxmownt, obs. f. Covenant. 

Coimubial (k^ni^'bi&l), a, [ad. L. co^fP^nd- 
bidl’is, f. C0(n)niibium marriage, wedlock, f. con- 
together -f ndhirc to marry ; see Nuptial.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to marriage, or the married 
state ; nuptial, matrimonial. 
i6g6 in Blount Glossy, Mj Milton P, L, iv. 743 The 


comiabial tsudariMSi. mm W. Vntiimn» jmrsfoisamm 
38/t Thu ladies must slso iMriutBSdMd a dlS6PiEtag«,lw- 
fora thuyeuiur tha oeafiubialstEiiE. . ^ ^ 

2 . tfin^, fo. Manied, wedded : mleo^* b. Per- 
taining to a husband or wlk, oomiifal. (Afsetenssa.) 

S8«8 X Baslow CHumk u 7^ Coiintib&l viass e'siM the 
larch they climb, rndlm Barham ingol lAgn 
lonee, jhavaking frum connubial toes a hioL sM ,M. 
Davies (/norttuLOnd, 69 Oi^nally, no iohbin at alt semns 
to have been contsmplatoH by the connubial BvangoUst. 

Hence OoMWPblnliMai (MouMv-m/.}, the married 
state, Oommlilallae 9 . intr, {A$tmorout% Ut mitt 
the married state, to marry. fhmauAliiUar Adb. 

tSsi Tmifs Mag, XV, 310 Tno glltturing temple of con- 
nubUbm. tM Contom/, Rev, VXl. 004 In the flurry of 
incipient oonnubialbm. 1870 H. Rowley itiiM Oamosa- 
gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the use of partiea nlKMit to 
Connubblbe. 1884 W. S. Gilsest MikaSot Unless con- 
nubblly linked. 


Ooimilbiailite (k^i^ise*llti). [£ AS pree, -f 
-ITY.] Connubial state or condition ; the practice 
or right of mazrying ; (with pL) any action chaiac- 
terisSc of the married etate. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, xx, ' Think, sir*, replied Mr. Weller; 
*why, I think he's the wictim o eonnubiality*. t8j8 — 
Nick, Nick, xlU, Some slight connubialities which bed 
b^un to PM between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie. 1884 Pail 
Mall C, t Oct. s/b The eonnubiality of the Anglican clergy. 

Connubiate (k|ftiif8*bbic), v, nonco-wd. [f. 
L. co(n)niibi-nm ^ -ate 8.] To get married. 

1814 Bveoh Lot. to Moore g Apr., 1 will connubiate and 
joinjrou. 

tOoxmudate, v, Obsr-^ [f. ppL stem of L. 
emndddn to bare, uncover.] 

1603 CocKERAM, Connudato, to strip naked, itbx Bailbv. 

ConnnHieratav V. rare, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connumerdre to reckon together, f. con- + numordre 
to count.] trans. To reckon or count together. 

1678 CuDWORTH Jntell, Syst, (1837) I. ft4 Not to be con- 
numerated or reckoned together with those. 1806 T« Taylob 
Mite. (1830) X3 The actions are frauds and straugems, 
which ha connumerates with caaualtba. 

Oo]mil]liara*tioa. rare, [n. of action f. prec. ; 
see -ATiON.] Reckoning or numbering together. 

1646 SiaT, Bbowne Pssud.Ep, 111. ix. xs6 The Induction 
or connumeration of other Ennimalls eonjoyned herewith. 
1666 G. Harvey Morb, Angl, xvi. 188 We must instance 
these latter in the connumeration of the former. 1790 
PoRSON Lott, to Travis ass Insbtlng upon the connumera- 
tion of the three persona 

Co*imuflabla, -anoa, -ant, -or, obs. If. Coo* 
NIZABLB, etc. 

R. Coke Crt, 4 State Eng, 1 . 391 Causes Connurabla 
at Common Law, 

tConnutrl'tioua,a. Obs.-^* App. only a Dic- 
tionary word, originating in an erroneous adapt- 
ation (after nutritious') of med.L. connutritus, 
rendering owrtBpafsfihof having been nourished 
together, used by Hippocrates in conjunction with 
I/itre^umbt having been inborn, congenitus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of connutritiout, 
if in use, would be * conjointly nutritious ' ; cf. the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smart.) 

s6s6 Blount Giossogr,, Cennutruious {con 9 mtritus\ that 
hath the same noorbhment, or bringing up. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio), Connutritions is that which b^omes nabltual to a 
Person from hb particular Nourbhment, or. .had its first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nurse, etc. tlf6 
Smart Supp.,Connntritious, nutritious by the force of 
habit. i« 47 C EAio, Connutricious, nourishing together. 

Oonny, north. Eng. dial. f. Cannt. 

Conny, coxmyg, oonn 3 mge, obs. ff. Cont. 

Connygp^ee, oonnyngere^ var. of Conyoeb 
Ohs,.^ rabbit-warren. 

Connynghiede : see Cunninohede Ohs,, skill, 
knowingness. 

ConoOfiWp (k^'n^kAxp). [ « mod.L. ebno- 
carpium, f. Gr. ttmot cone + aapebt fruit.] *A 
fruit consisting of a collection of carpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry * ( rrtas. 
Hot. 1866). So OonooM-rpona a,, * having conical 
fruit ' {Syd, Soc, Lex, 188a). 

CrOnOCll&BIUI (k^un^ikiM*ni|i 2 ^s). Ccom, [f. L. 
cbn-us Cone -r cuncus wedge.] A surface generated 
by a straight line which constantly intersects a 
fixed straight line at right angles, and also con- 
stantly passes through the circumference of a 
fixed circle ; i. e. a figure with a circular base like 
a cone, but having instead of an apex a ridge or 
edge like a wedge. 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in x66s. In 
hb definition the name b applied to one quarter of the whole 
solid, formed by two sections, par^lel and at right angles, 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth m the 
curved surface, and three plane surfaces, one a quadrant of 
the circular base. 

i66a Wallis Lett, to Sir R, Murray Apr. 7 SoUdum sic 
termlnatum vocamus Conocuneum, 1684 — trasul,, 1 thought 
fit to give it the name of Cosu^Ctmeus, as having the baM 
of a Cone, and the vertex of a Cuneus, s86e Salmon Grsm. 
gP 3 Dim, I 384 Ex. I The equation of the right conoid 
passing through the axis of s and througk a plane curve * • 
WallbR cono-cuneus b when the Axed curve b a tirde. 
1869 B. PxiCE ia/Sn, Calc, 1 . 338 Ex. a. 
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OOirODOlTT. 

OOBOdo&t (k^'iuid^t). Palment. [mod. f. Gr. 
cone + tooth.] A tmall conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 
ancient strata, aod at first supposed to be a tooth of 
a cyclostomous fish ; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

site OwKW in EneycL hrit. XV] I. The writer finds 
o form of ^ine, denticle, or booklet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conod on ti ; and concludei 


I concludes chat they have most 


analogy with the spines . . eX naked Molluscs or Annelidi 
sSya Nicholbou 11. xas Much difficulty was 

felt by scientific men in accruing Pander’s view that the 
CmtoMtUs were the teeth of fishes. 

, Conoid (kJi'noid), a. and sb, [mod. ad. Gr. 
vouMjf cone-shaped, ttwouhit a conoid : see -oiD.] 

A. adj. Approaching a cone in shape ; more or 
less conical in shape. 

Conoid hodv : the pineal gland (.S>k/. Soc. Lix^ Conoid 
ligament : the interior fasciculus of the coraco*clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the conoid tubrreiot at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conoid 
teeth : canine teeth. 

iMI PkU„ Trane III. 666 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain to a Conoid figure, within the some Circum* 
ference. 1774 Pknnant Tonr SuotL in 1772, 293 Two large 
conoid cairns. Stask Elem. Nat, //»/. 'll. as Shell 

turreted or conoid. i 83 fi 9 Todd CycL Anat. 11 . 155/1 
The insertion of the. .conoid, .ligaments. 

B. sb. 

1 . Coom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a conicoid of 
revolution (ai^. a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often excluded). This 
is the Kowooibh of Archimedes. 

[1^ Hobbes 6 Leesons v. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 Your com- 
purison of the sphere and oonocides, to far holds good.] 
«s664 Bareow in Rigaud Corr. Sei. Mon (1841) Tl. 34 
Concerning the parabolical conoids. 1996 Hutton Math. 
Diet. I. 327 In the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that ma<le by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. 1807 — Courae Math. II. 
*74 A diving bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid. 
i8ra PaocTOB Ese. Atiron. xii. I'he [zodiacal] light 
exhibits usually the figure of an oblique conoid, 
tb. Sec quot. Obs. 

1730 -6 Bailrv < folio), (with Geomet.), a solid Body 

resembling a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect | 
Circle, it has fur its Base an Ellipsis or some other Curve 1 
approaching thereto. 

o. A surface generated by a straight line which 
continues parallel to a fixed plane, and passes 
tlirough a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. CONOCUNKUB. 

This sense occurs in Fr. conotde in 1774, and perh earlier; 
it is that now usual in Solid Geometry. 

186a Salmon (Uom. 0/ 3 Dim. (1874) | 4x8 Surfaces gene- 
rated by lines puallel to a fixed plane. This is a family of 
Burfaces which includes conoids os a particular case. | A50 
Surfaces generated by lines which meet a fixed axis. This 
class also includes the family of conoids. ^ 1865 Aldis Soi/d 
Ceom. I 144 If the fixed line be perpendicular to the fixed 
plane, .the surface is called a right conoid. 

2 . in gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, esp. one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 
base to the vertex fire curved Instead of straight. 

1793 Sir G. SiiucKBURGH in Phil. Trans. LXXXIll. 76 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
metal. s8|5 Ukb Philos. Mantt^f. 367 To back off the 
spiral-coil from the tip of the spfndle, and then wind (he 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. z8tt Proctor in Daily 
Jiewt as Nov., The conoid used in ordinary rifle practice. . 
passes much more freely through the air, point first, than 
an ordinary spherical bullet. t88a Si.adkn in JmL Linu. 
Soc. XVI. 836 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
into a sharp conoid. 

d. Anat. The pineal gland ; Conoid body : see A. 

i8a8 in Wkustkh. 

Conoidal (k^noi'd&l), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Geom. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid Cm its various senses). 

Conoidal cusps (in Optics\ the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular points or conical points of tlie 
wave-surface. 

1371 Digoes Pan/om. tv. Pref. Tj. Not onely . Theorems of 
spherall solides. but alsoof Conoydail, Porabolhcal, Hyper- 
bollicnl, and £llep»eycal circumscribed and inscribed belies. 
1837 Babbage BrU^to. Treat, vlii, *03 The curve surface 
. .had four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
seq^aently, an infinite number of tangent planes. 186$ Aldib 
i>(did Geosn. ft 144 A conoidal surface is a surface generated 
by a straight line which always meets a fixed straight line, 
is^rallel to a fixed plane, and meets a fixed curve. 

2 . in gen. ttse. Approaching in shape to a cone ; 
nearly but not exactly conical. 

t74« Monro Anat. 3) *5 The Figure.. is somewhat 
conoidal. 1848 H. Miller O. E. Sandst. xi. (ed. a) 333 
Conoidal hills, bare of boU. 1865 Pali Mall G. ag Aug. 
10/3 The new musket, adiqited to conoidal Bhot. 
lienee Oonoi'daUj adv. 

Conoi'dio, a. rare-^, [f. as prec. + -ic.] « prec. 

z8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Conoi'dioal, a. rare-^. » prec. 

>755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Oonol'dioollY conoidally. 

1886 Bletckw. Mag. Apr. 448 A oonoidicaiiy ended, long, 
rylindrical navigable [balloon]. 

Conoido- Ckanoi*da ), combining form of Conoid, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, and express- 


ing modification towards the conical form, as in 
eonoido-hemispherkal, •‘rotundate. fCf. Con too-,) 
iM Dana Zoopk. 415 CMicles . . conoldo-hemisphecicaJ. 
Ibid. S90 Small, orbicular, conoido-miundata, 

Conoiwauxloe, obs. i. Cognizanox. 
Co-nomlnoe : see Co- prefix 3. 

Ocmoniial (ktm^im&l), a. Math. [£ Co--f 
Normal.] Having common normals. 

II C^nOManta (k^i^e'nt^). Also 8 oonn-. 
PI. -ti (-tO. [Ital.] • (J0ONO8CXNTX, q.v. 

1766 R. GxirnTH Lett. hetw. Henry A Fr. 111 . 10 Attend 
to her with this connocente view. 1783 Cowpbr Loti, ag 
June. Such a phenomenon . . has occasioned much Hpecula- 
tion among the connoscenti at this place. 1837 Atkmstum 
No. 504. 469 The common print-shop lounger as well as the 
conoMcente. 1843 Lytton Zanoni ax He had been deposed 
. .for having shocked the conexmentL 

Co-noi^ah (kamoTiJ), V. [f. Co> 4 * Nouribh : 
cf. eo-nutrition.^ tram. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

188s F. Warner Physical Expression xvi. a86 If two or 
more living subjects be co-nourished during the period of 
development, they will tend to * similar proportional develop- 
ment *, and * similar series of kinetic actions 

Conpaxie •‘compace, obs. f. Compass v. 
Conperseyner : see Comparcionek. 
Gonpetent, obs. f. Competent. 

ConplaAe (kp nipl^n), a. Afath, [f. CoN- + 
Plane.] In a common plane. 

1876 Kennedy tr. Reuleaux's Kinem. of Mach. 64 Tha 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plan^ or as 
we shall in future call them shortly, conplwe figures. 
Ibid. All relative motions of conplanc figures. 

Conproportlon, obs. var. of Compboportion v. 

1447 Rokbnham Ssyntys (JR.oxh.) tay And conproporcyond 
10 convenyently. 

tConprOVax Obs. rare-'^. (Better oom- 
prove.) [a. OF. conprouver^ com-. -proven^L. 
comprobdre to ajmrove of.] To approve. 

41150a Arnoldk Chron. (x 8 ii) 287 In conprouing of y« 
Buyde refuse [my layd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y* 
si^d Wodeuile. 

Conpiinot, obs. var. of Compunct ppl. a. 

€ 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees; 13x9 He was 
ct^uncte entierly. 

Oonquaoe, var. of Conquxs, Conqqebe. Obs. 
t CoXL^lUldratdf V- obs.-^^ [f. ppl. stem of 

L. coftauadrdre. f. con» together + quadrdre to 
square.] * To bring into a square, square with 
another’ (Ash 1775). 

iTBz- in Bailey, etc. Hence in mod. Diets. 
Conqua'SSant, a. [f. L. conquassant-em, pres, 
pple. ol conquassdre : see next. ] Shaking severely : 
see quot. 

188a Syd Soc. Lex.f Couquassant pains, the pains of 
labour, at the time of (heir greatest intensity. 

t Conqnassate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conquetssdre^ f. con- intensive + quassarty 
freq. of quatire to shake.] ’To shake violenlly. 

s6te Blount Glossoer.,Conquassate, to shake, dash, or 
bre^ in pccccs. z6o6 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. xx. 347 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

t C02iqiia88a*ti0]l. Obs. [ad. 1 ,. conqtiassa- 
tidn ern, n. of action from conquassdre : see prec.] 
Severe shaking ; agitation, concussion. 
a i6a6 Minni rton Quiet Ltfe in.^ xxi, J have had a con- 

? uas!iution in my cerebrum ever since the disaster. 17x0 
Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Cjnqunssation of Phlegm. sThrj A. Campbell Lexiph. 
(1774) 33 A violent conquusation uf the fbliage above.^ 178a 
A. Munko Compar. Anat. (cd. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into the ttena poriarwn, and has a perpetual conquassation. 

Conque, obs. f. Conch. 
tConque'dle. Obs. A name of the North 
American Bobolink or Rice-bird. 

1783 Latham Birds II. 1. 1 8^ Hiis species is known 

in the country by the names of Bob- Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 3x0 note. Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblincoln, Conquedle. 

Conquer (kp qkai), v. Forms : 3 ounoweari, 
3~4 oonquery, 4-5 -queres, -queryn, 4-6 -quere, 
(•qwoTG, -queore), oonquyr, <>-6 oonquire, (6 
quonquer), 4- conquer. [ME. cuneweard, 
conqucr-e{n, a. OP*, cunquer-re, conquer-re 
conquerre. It. conquidere conqustrSre, con- 
quir-Pre to seek for, search for, procure, whence 
the later sense ' to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer', f. con- expressing completion -h yvarrAv 
to seek. The OF. form represented a late h. con- 
queer Ire, conformed (as usual in popular L.) to the 
simple quetrlre\ variation of conjugation in Ro- 
manic produced Pr. conquercr, i6th c, P'. conqueror, 
and OF., Pr., Sp. conqiserir, mod.F. conquMr.'] 

For the sense-development cf. note to Conquest. 

1 . To acquire (by effort), 
fl. trans. To acquire, succeed in gaining, get 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain, attain to. 

[saga Britton vL ii. 8 la Le einznee..le oonquera par 
bref de dreit. transl. The eldest shall obtain it by a writ 
of right.] c zaio Hali Meid. 33 pat luuefl hire were wel & 
habbes his lafioe, ofier cunewean his luue o-hillichc wise. 
fi3S5 E. E. A Bit. P. B. 1632, 1 [Belshazzar] fayu woldo 
Wyt pe wytte of |»c wryt, bat on pe wowe clyues . . If bou 
with quayntyse conquere hit, I quyte pe py mede, c 1380 


OOlTQtnBB. 

WvcLfF Whs. (1880} 183 Bi pb fabneseeafewepora wraechb 
myjten conqueren in-to here owene hondb . . almost aS.ha 
lordiBchipe bat may be sold, c txfS Partetsay 1450 Hefth 
neuer shal 1 not conquere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ew» 
xxiiL Bz Brenne had * . in frattnee , . conquerd a grete lord- 
ship thuigh maryagB^ igga Hulobt, Cooquyra or gat, 
mdquiro^conquiro. 

II. To acquire by force of arms. 

2 . To acquire by fighting, win in war ; to make 
'a warlike conquest of; to subjugate. [So in OP\ 
nth c., Chamon de Roland^ 

1197 R. Glouc. (X724) 8a Constance . . oonquerede of 
Spayne pe truage. e 1330 K. Bmumne Chron, (x8xo) as He 
..ferde ouer pe see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke pan 
was he cald, {xorh conquest of bond. 1310 Hamfolb 
Pr. CoHsc. 6969 Alexander the gret kyng rat conquerd 
Affryk, Europe and Asy. rijfifi Chaucer Z. G. Iv. 585 
Cleopatra, To conqueryn [v.r. conqueren] regnys & honour 
i48eCAXi0N Chron. Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to thb 
huid for to conquere the truage thurgh strength, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & home, & names, 

*S 7 » 

quou- 


y* whiche Huon conqueiyd of y‘ Gyaunt Angolaffer. 
in liodge Illust. Brit. Hist. (1791) II. 47 I-aiid to be . 
quered by the Scottes. 1867 Milton P. L. iv. 391 By cod< 
quering thb new world. 1845 S. Austin Ranke* s Hist. Ref. 
11. 295 But they first deierinined jointly to conquer Lom- 
bardy. 

b. Const, from (formerly upon, on) the loser. 
[OF. conquerre utu chose sur queiquun.'\ 

>475 Bk. Noblesse (x86o) 7 To conquere straunge countrees 
. .as lung Alexandre conquerid uppon the Romayue. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Fng xxi, Helpe and socour for t(y:onquer 
al the loiide upon Belyn. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
ccxviiL fccxiv.J 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tourned perforce to the crysteii faythe. lyafi-ji Tindal 
Raptn's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) 11. 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered umii the Englbh. 

f c. Const, to. into the hands o/(a person''. Obs. 
e 1380 WvcLiv IVhs. (x88o) 55 pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in- to eiiemyes hoodis. Ibid. 63 pus alle men ben 
conquerid to he fend almost. 

d. To gain honour, a name, peace, etc., in 
war. 

Z375 Barbour Bruce 11. 397 The gude. .held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endles honour. 1475 Caxton yason 43 For 
to conquere a name in armes. ip5 Ld. Berners Front. 
II. clxix. [rlxv.l 477 Yonge and lusty, and lykely to conquere 
honour. zSaa .\usoN Hist. Europe (ed. 81 X. Ixx. 1 43. 54a 
At ail hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 

tS. To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Obs. 
[So OF. conquerre une bataiBe.] 

CZ475 Partenay 4319 £r the victory be conquere[d] and 
gette. 1557 North tr. Gueuards Diall Pr. 123 a/x The 
greate battayles they haue conquered, 

Ai. fig. To gain or win by a struggle in which 
opposition or obstruction is overcome. [In OF. 
12th cl 

1876 Hale Contempt, i. 75 Here was Love and Goodness 
• . sufficient to conquer our hearts into adiuiratiori and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey , Conyuer. .to gain or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections, 1844 Kinglake Eothrn 
XXXV. (1878) 319 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. s88t Pall MallG. 25 Feb. 3/3 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence. i88a igffi Cent. 
Dec. xoao He was left to conquer for himself the education 
he was determined to have. 

III. To overcome by force. 

6 . To overcome (an adversary), gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF. 12 th c.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2333 (Cott.) Godd we sal conquer wit 
fight. £’1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 37 Tlic hardy quene 
Of Cithea that he conquerd had. c 1380 Wvci.if Wks. 
(xB8o) 330 Hou ly^tly my^t antecrist conqwere pe churche. 
a 1400 50 Alexantier 30^ Quutt suld n knyght more Couett 
pen conquer hys foes. 1594 SiiAua Rich, llj, v. 111. 33a If 
we be conquered, let men conquer vs. And not these bastard 
Britaines. 1767 A. \qmuq hartners JMt. to People 195 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquered 
southern ones that roll on gold. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 24 The Germans, whom 
the Romans found hara to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years. 

6 . tramf. and fig. To get the better of; to 
master, overcome. 

1654 Earl Oaawt Parihen. (1676) 583 We had already so 
far conquer’d our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
. . Taurus. t66a Stillingel. Orig. Sacr. i. i. 8 17 Tneir 
necessities kept them in continualf employment ; and after 
that they conquered them, diey, etc. Pope Ff. Bathurst 

154 I'he ruling Passion, be it what it will. The ruling Pas.sion 
conquers Reason still. 1755-73 Johnson, To surmount ; to 
overcome : as, he conquered his reluctance. 1780 Cowrei 
Table T. 533 Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force. 183a Ht. Martineau Hill 6 rail, iii 4s ’I'o conquer 
the shsmess she felt coming on. 187B Rusrin Eagle* s N. i. 3 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. 

IV. 7 . absol. and intr. To be the conqueror, make 
conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. E'or- 
roeriy construed with upon, of (««from), on. [In 
OF. nth c.] 

c 1300 K. Alis. 4B75 And evermore hy beth werrende And 
upon other conquerrende. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. iv. 251 
A kyng pat conquerep of hys enemyes. MBS Ed. Berners 
Froiss. II, xciii. [Ixxxix.] 280 We thou^t we conquered 
greatly on them whan we had of their money, sza^-ag 
Tindalb Rev. vi. a He went forth conqueringe and forto 
overcome [s6ii hee wont foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere], 1594 Shakb. Rich. HI, V. lit. xso Arme. fight, and 
conquer, for faire Englands sake. z6ti Bbaum. 8 ifL.King 
6 no IC.i.\, Trust me Tigranes, she can do os much In 
peace, as I in war ; shell conquer too. 1773 Goldbbi. {title). 
She Stoops to Conquer. 1843 Prescott Mexico vn. v. ( 1884) 
457 Cortez ..did not conquer from the mere ambition of 
conquest 



oomwmwat. 


oosamsBABui. 


+ -ABLJC : pern. a. earUer F. emquiraihU ( Godef. 
and Cot^.)*] Capable of beiOg conquered oyei^ 
come, or rabdued. 

ISM Samdvs Sp 9 c. (163a) 61 It maketh ill toylea 

aupportible^ all dincultiaa coMuarabk. a 1441 Br. Moum- 
VAGV Acti ^ Mm. Ti6ia) 181 The Partbiana ivere not «on- 
queimbk but by a kins; 17S4 RicHAioaON Crmtuium 
(1781) I. xvi. toa Whik hia eateam for me U youna and 
conquerable. iMo Mill j?a/n Gmt L (1865) 3 The habita 
may be uliimately conquerable by better government, 
llenoe Oonqnava.blaaaw. 

1840 Bp. RcvNOLoa Pasums xaiv. 141 The Conquerable-' 
neatie of the Object hy our owoe meaxu. 

tConquaraat (kp qkdriat), a. and sb, Obs. 
[a. F. conqu^rant^ pr. pple. of 

A. adj Conquering, victorious. (Cf. militant.) 
163IB T. Floyd {titU), The Church Conquerant over Hu- 
mane Wit. 

B. sb. A conqueror. 

idgM tr. Franeim 55 , 1 made a flat retreat into a Closet 1 
found open. .Ihither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kp'qkaid), a. [f. Cokqubb 
+ -ED M Acquired or won by conquest, overcome, 
vanquished, subdued. 


quered kingdom!. 
153 The protection < 


Me. eo4 P e Ihe tribute of con- 
H. hTWilson BHL India 111 . 
e. .conquered provinces 


abtol. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 707 The conquered also, and 
enslav'd by Warr, Shall with tnir freedom lost all virtu 
loose. x8ia Sia H. Davy Ch§nu Philot. 7 The conqueron 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Conqueror, oba f. Conqueror. 

ConqnereSfl (kp qkdres). Also 5 oonquirea, 
6 -querea, 6-7 -eaae. [Corresponds to an OF. 
congitereresse^ fern, of conquenre^ •€or : see -ESB.] 
A female conqueror. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5105, T, Candace he conquires, 1503 
Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. ^4 A conqueres so puyssaunt 
1596 Spenser F. Q, v. vii. s6 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in. 1651 Biggs AVw Dtsp. 78 After Nature hath 
return’d Conqueresse. 1838 Masson Milton 1 . x6o His 
ennqueress being some beauty who had been seen by chance. 
Conquering (kp-qk^riq), vbl, sb. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now chiefly 
0x340 Hampolb Psalter 522 Takjm prisoneres in con* 
queryng. c X440 Prontp. Parv. qz Con^ueste or conquer* 


chiefly through the negligence of their Princes. 18x3 
Southey March to Moscow 5 For as for his conquering 
Russia, .do it he would. 

Conquering, f>pl a. [f. Conquer v + -ing 2.] 
That conquers ; victorious. 

xgpx Smaks. I Hen. VI. 11. 1 . 26 God is our Fortresse, in 
whose conquering name Let vs resolue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkca X651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 3x4 Submission 
to a conquering Enemy. 1747 Morell Joshua (Chorus^ 
See, the conquering hero comes. *«47 Emerson Repr. 
Men^ Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 The bounds uf whose con- 
quering intelligence no man nad ever reached. X87X Morlfy 
Volteure (1886) 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 

b. That decides a contest 
Mod. They are now playing the conquering game \t,g. in 
a chess tournament]. 

Conqueringly (kp qkdriqli), adv. [f. prec. 
-LY ^.] In a conquering manner, victoriously. 

x6oo F. Walker Sp. MandeviU* 14 a, They made war 
and inuaded conqueringly vpon other Countrica X865 
N BALE Hymns Glor. Farad. 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
wre.stle. 

Co*nquerla8lB, a. poetic, rare. [f. Conquer v. 
4 * -LESS.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

1593 Markham Sir R. Grtnvile Iv. (Arb) 57 Which 
seeming conquerlesse, did conquests lend. 1888 Augusta 
Webster tr. Medea 13 Her passionate conquerless soul. 

t Co'nquermaut. Obs. [f. CoNQiTERf^. + 
-MBNT. It corresponds in form to OF. conquered 
mentf med.L. eonquirimentum, conqueremcnlum, 
and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

X597 Hall Sat. iii. vii. s8 The Nuns of new-woon 
Cales his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer- 
ment. 

Couquaror (kp'qkaru). Forms : 4 oonquenir, 
4-5 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -qulrour, 
6 -queror, (^r. oonoreour), 6- oonqueror. [a, 
AF.cmqtterour, OF. eonquereor (later cenquereur. 
Cotgr.), oblique case of e(mqmrere%^\>. ^pes 
^conqueeretoremy '^conquaretor, agent-n. f. ^con^ 
queerere : see Conquer. 

Parallel forms in Pr. were quereire. enquereirey obL cam 
fueredor. The corresponding nominative form in OF. 
would have -eerty ~oire: but at an early date, this ending 
was conformed to -pry, the phonetic representative of the L. 
nominative dttor. The various oUique forms dLtOremy 
•itOremy dtOrem had fallen together pnonetically as •tdoTy 
whence -eory ^r; and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form -afv.] 

1 . One who gains possession of acountr^r, etc., by 
force of arms ; one who subdues or subjugates a 
nation ; one who conauers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (C£ tne synonymous Conqubbtor, 
Conqueror.) 

axjoe Cursor M. 3 (Cott) Alisaunder )w conquerour. 
Sgey Elegy Edm. /, in PoL Songs (Camden) aso Thou art 


dep^ coMuerMr In udx batailfe then hadeet wls. e igag 
E. h. Aim. P. B. X3a» Ms conquerour of vene a eoiOie 
Myser wati^hatco. M Tsbvisa Aisr/A Ps P. R, jot. xl 
(^495) 40X He that is ouercome Is obedyente to the eon- 
querour. fnxoee Morte Arth. 63 Ihls Bke kyde con- 
qu^ur. rtgeo Losueiot 343 The worth! conqueroure 
Arthure. 1591 SNAae. 3 Hen. VI. il v, xr Both tugging to 
be Vtrtors, Brest to iMust : Yet neither Conqueror, norCon^ 
quered. 1841 j. Jackson True Mvang. T. in. S09 In 
Warre, even the Conqueror is commomy a loser, 1789 
Robertson Chas, T, VI. vi. X14 The conquerors of l^at uii- 
fortunece quarter of the globe, ilnp Thirlwall Greece 
y.M* 3 ^ After the bettle. It remained for the conquerors to 
JiYide the spoil 1871 Freeman Norm. Ceof. <1876) IV. 13 
William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truth only 
by the edge of the sword. 

b. Used as a distinctive surname or title of 
victorious princes ; esp, in Eng. Hist, of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as 'the Conqueror *. 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to william 1, this term 
or Its corresponding med.L. conqumsiory conquestory con- 
qnitiior (see Conqubstor) meant anything else than * con- 
queror* in sense Xy^domitor or expugnator Anglorunty 
triumphator A ngliee of the contemporary chroniclers. The 
notion that conquest^ \ioA\iexe. only Che sense of * acquirer* 
or ' piirchaser * as dUtiiiguiBhed from ‘inlieritor* (see sense 


evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appelia- 
rion Conquerory Conqumslor was applied to William the 
Great, just as to Alexander the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayrae I of Arragon Kel Cenquistador\ etc. 

(cf. a IM, c sgoo, above.] a 1300 Cursor M. 24791 (Cott.) 
Wiliam basterd . . He hat conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode ; Sua stal worth man he was of hand, jmt 
with hia forse lie wan the land, [e sgoo Lanctopt Chron. 
(Rolls) I. 436 William le Conquerour. .Engleterre conquist 
pargraunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald.] c 1330 R. Brunmb 
Chron. Langtq/it\i%io^ 86 William he Conquerour .. Alle 
England^ he wan porgh his va.ssatage & Harold kyng ouer 
ran. Ibid. 85 The conquerour is laid at Kame dedc in 

S aue. 1536 Bbllbndrn Cron. Scot. (x8ax) I. Ixiv, William, 
e Bastard and Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slaucliter of king Herald. 159B Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 
Y36 And tcls how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. 1 . Pref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conquerur. 1869 Jbid.n^'t^) 111 . xvi. 561 The work of the 
Conquest was nuw formally completed ; the Conquerur sat 
In the royal seat of England, 
c. transf, and fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins v. 794 But who-so msrghte wynnen 
swych a flour. .He myghte seyn he were a conquerour. 
X5a8 Pilgr, Ferf. (W, de W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
ownc wyll. XSS7N. T. (Genev.) viii. 37 Ncuerthe* 
lesse, in all these thynges we are more then conquerers, 
through him that loued vs. x8o8 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. 
xiv. 62 , 1 am conqueror of my selfe. 1788*74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1859) II. 399 The Saviour of mankind, .must be a 
conqueror by a conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of ninueir. 

d. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc. 

X858 Cowley Pind. Odes (1687) eo The Conqueroure in 
the Olympique Games were, .crowned with a Garland of 
Wild-Olive. 1674 tr. ScheffeVs Lapland xxiv. zoB And he 
that at one leap compasses the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. 

attrib. x6oi Holland Pliny I. saz He made an end of 
the conquerour champion. 

e. colloq. ^ Conquering game. 

Mod, We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist]. 
1 2 . Sc. Law. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance : see Conquest 5. Obs. 

1597 Skene De Verb. Signif. ■ v. Conquestusy Gif con- 
quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, doia anis 
ascende to ony person. 

t ConqueroiM, a- Obs. [f. Conquer v. 4 -oub : 
after words like venturous.'] Conquering ; victor!- 


159X Fortescub Forest 0/ Hist. Sab, His conquirous 
expfoytes. X579 Twvne Phisuke agst. P'ortune 1. Ixiv. 
88 D, Augustus, .gaue great summes of money for them that 
saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar. 1593 G. 
Harvey Piercers Sup. 53 When Alexander in his conquerous 
expeditions visited the ruins of Troy, 
t OonqueSp -queis, v. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ya, 
-610, 6-7 -688, 7 -iae, -iah. [Exact formation 
doulkfol : possibly f. Conquesr sb. ; or, like it, 
from the F. pa. pple. conquisy -ise (cL comprisoy 
compromise) ; bnt it may have been from the 
earner pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the t as 
the native snmx and taking conques as the stem. 
Conquest was subseq. treated as its pa. pple. and 
pa. t. (as if ^ conques -i-t), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as conqueisty -queasty •quist.] 

1 . tram. To get possession of, acquire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 


Conqueis gold in certis. c xfSg Undbsat (Fitscottie) L/sron 
Scot. (1798) 18 Greedy to conquess greater rents to his 
posterity. 1809 Sksnb Reg, Mai. Albeit the husband 
has litifl heritage, and bes conquessed thereafter many 
lands. X833 STeuTHER True Happinee 9 In end they 


c sM Kawnr Wmltmo a Bet Watta 
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v!Giourk..TooQ6(|iiysltale. tgagComptSi 
heiie ifltendlt veyns oontnur seotUmditn mp* 
a isye Kmox Rqf. Wks. jfSa 1 


Bet Wattane thrifts thk 
mAi MneM nc* v. loe As 
l^Msi^. a. 8| The! 
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a isye Kmox Pilsi. Rqf. Wks. S84M. 7^ ^ «hall Knglead 
heconqueast vRliiiiayear. msAgaCsaMOmmoaa PimtlCtrk 
<s^3) IL 52X When Hannibal went to caaqueiiee lialle. 
Hence Oonqueaaad ppl. a., OollQ.iiiMdW ^ 
SS49 Compl. Scot. Prol. X4 The ecuiqueesiiigki Of realmis. 


conqutse, {m. pple. of conquerre to vonqueh.j m 
Conquest sb. in senses 4-6. 

rK|7S Quouiam Attach, xevil fjam.\ The eonqiteee of 
any me man. deoeissand vest and saia^ therein, withput 
heirea lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, asMUds lo him, 
quha is before xottin, and heritage descends be degrie. 
c 1470 Henry Ivaliesce 1. 60 Edwerae Langschenfcs . . nerd 
tell weyle Scotland stude in tic cace, He thochi till hym to 
mak it playn conquace fw. r haill conqueis]. 1515 Stswaut 
O wn. Scot. 1 . 853 Of thame . . haill conqueis lor to mak. 
X841 R. Baillib Lett. 4 Jmls. (1841) 1. gza Bernard of 
Weyrnar*! conquieses in Alsatia« 

t Coaq^uasor. Sc. obs. rare. In 7 oon- 
queiaor. [f. Conquer v. + -on*] « Conqueror. 

X84X R. Baillib Lett. 4 Jmls. (X84Z) 1. 393 Power to the 
iint Conqueisore to impose lawes was not doubtful. 

ConqMBtlkp'qkwest),!^. Also 3-5 eonqaesta. 
[Represents two OF. words: (1) conquest (now 
conquit) m. L. type *conqu 9 estum <cf. Pr. con- 
quisty It. cottquisto)f med.L. conques/umy -quisium, 
lor L. conquisituniy neuter of pa. pjfle. of conqul- 
rite (see Conquer) ; (a) OF. conquoste (now 
conquHe) fern. — Pr. eonquestay Sp., It., medX. 
conquestUy -quistay fcm. sb. from the pa. pple. 
(parallel to sbs. in -atOy -adcy -le). The latter of 
t^se expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conqotriiig. Cf. arquesty OF, 
Muesty but inquest y request y OF. enquestSy re^ste. 
ConquPty conquPte aie still distinct in F., but in 
Fjig., through loss of final -e and of grammatical 
gender, the two forms ran together at an early date. 

The original sense in med.L. and F. was 'acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort * ; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other meana Hence two lines of de- 
velopment : first, with the feudal jurists * personul acquisi- 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance without specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purchase in Kngli^ 


reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purchase in Kngli^ 
Law; secondly, * acquisition by force of arms, military 
conque.st *. The latter of these is by far the earlier in Eng- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred uses) the 
only popular sense. The general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inheritance, U chiefly 
Stitch and prominent in Scotch law.] 

1 . Conquest by war or combat. 

1 . The action of gaining by force of arms ; acqui- 
sition by war ; subjugation of a country, etc. 
[OF. conqueste^ 

c 1315 Cotrde L. 6 It is fill god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. c t33m R. Brumne Chron, 
(16x0) as [bce Conquer 9]. Ibid, sxlieiientene )ere was he 
[Knoute] kyng kurgh conquest fit desccit. ta 1400 Morte 
Arth. 26 Qwene that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne Castelles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
CS400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) VI. z8 pe sowdan es lord of fiue 
kyngdomes, whilk he has geten by conquert. c 1436 Lvoo. 
Verses on Kings qfEng. x. a in Hist. Collect. Camd. Soc. 
(ZB76) 49 This myghty WyllUm Duke of Kormandye.. 
Made kynge by conqueste of Brutys Albyon. xjM Eden 
(titled D^ades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes. 
x8^i Hobbes Lerdath. Concl. 391 Conquest . . is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of Sovereignty by Victory. 175a 
Humk Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) 1 . aas Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. 1x7991 III. 674 *loey accompanied our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America. 

b. with ^ancl object. 

Chaucer L. G. fv. xaqS {Dido) To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to snyle. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) 85 Kinges been worshipped . .for conquestes 
of landes A regions, c 1477 Caxton ^ason Prol. , llie historic 
of lason, towchyng the oonqiiesle of the golden flese. 1895 
Enq, Anc. Const.Engiand 6 Does not . . conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people Y 1844 H. H. Wilson Bnt. Indus III. 33 
The easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 
Manipur. 

C. transf. and fig . ; esp. the gaining or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

139s SHAxa John 111. L 2r;o Better conquest neuer const 
thou make, Then arme thy constant and thv nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions, xoiz Beaum. & 


conquise tionds to his Children. 

2 . To gain in war, conquer ; to win (a battle) ; to 
vanquish. 


Against these giddy loose suggestions, xoiz Beaum. & 
Fl. King 4 f%o K. 1. i. Nature did her wrong, I'o print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks. And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 38 Constancy 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her oressing-room. tftso 
Emerson Eng, TraitSy fVe^th Wks. iBohn) 11 . 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts. 
1887 J. Knight in Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 355/3 The con- 
quest of the marquis was. .soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in X645. 

2 . The action of overcoming or vanquiihtng ; 
gaining of victory. Also fig. 

c 13x3 Shosbiiam 148 Nys gryt stryf wythoute qiteade, 
And ther conqueste ys, stryf ys.neade. And som y-schent. 
c X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kni. 3zx Where is now your sourquy- 


diye & your conquestea 1485 Caxton Pref. Maloeye 
Morte Arthur ah, I 1 ie fyfthe book treateth of the con- 
queste of Lucius themperour {by ArihnrI tse6 PUgr. 
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OONQinEST. 


coxrsAiroTjnra. 


P^r/, (W. de W. 1531) aoS b, Hm victory whorin ho ouoreame 
the deuyl was mooitt pfrfyte triumph and conouest. 85a) 
Shaks. .1 Hen, r/, v. ii. 10, I mu«t yeetd my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 1613 K. 
C. Ta 6 /e Al/^h, 'cd. 3 , Cmquest^ victory. lySp Belsham 
Ei», I. xit. 393 Theconqucfit of difhcultin is never a source 
of pleasure. I 0 i 4 Scott Ld. qf Isles tv. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cry. 

b. Attribatcd to the conquered : The condition 
of beinjj conquered. 

1677 Gilpin Damonol. (1867) 471 Rut though they maybe 
more troubled, vet they may t>e furthest from conquest. 
1697 Dsyden Virc. Georr, iv, 640 Having shtded ev'ry 
Form to scape, Convinc^ of Conquest, he resum'd his 
Siiai>e \vicins tn sese redi/]. 

3 . The Conquest or Nortnan Cenauesti the ac- 
quisition of the crown of Engluna by William, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1066. 

[1307 Murimuth Chron.t Anno Domini mcccxxvii. .etregit 
Ldvrardi tertii a conquiestu primo.] 1389 in Eng. Ctlds 
(1870) 14 KLyrig Edward thridde ader conquest. 14x8 
in Surtees Afisc. (189J) 3 In be ycr oi pe reene of Kyng 
Henre Sext after b« Conquesle fyd. s^ Nashb fi^hs. 
(ed. Grosartt I. 50 .Some men spring from ttic coffer, not from 
the Conquest. 1831 Wekvkr Anc. Fun. Mon 655 Swaine 
was I^rd in the ConqueKt time. 16^7 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. I. (1843) 4/r A family of an ancient extraction, even 
from the time of the conquest 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(18761 1 . 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquests, the Norman Conquest of England holds a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4 . That which is acquired by force of arms ; a 
possession or acquisition made in war ; a conquered 
countiy, etc. : now restricted to territorial acqiii'<i- 
tions, formerly aUo including booty. [OF. conquest.] 

a 1300 Cursor M ^40 iCott) O buir conquest he tok be 
tend. 1393 Gowkr Con/. 1 . 97 Altsaundre . .I'o knightes . . 
after that they have deserved Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne. « 1300 ChnuceFs Dreme 034 The lord said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire.. And called it there 
his new comntesC. 1601 Smaks. Jul, C. 1. i. 37 Wherefore 
reioycef What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome? 1679 Penn Addr.Frot, 1. viii. 
(1699) 36 They soon liccame the Conquest of the Creeks. 
169a Luttrkll Brief AV/. (i857> II. 633 Orders are issued 
for all young men in the new coiuiuests capable of bearing 
arms, to list themselves in the French service. 18x9 Soitthev 
Sir T. More 1 . 349 No persoi. in Portugal or its conquests 
should make use of the instrument. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. V. 994 His new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the possessions of the English crown. 

b. transf. and iaid esp. of a person whose 
favour or afTectioiis have been won by art. 1 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour, If 1 , thy conquesq perish by thy hate. 171a 
Stkkle Speef, Na 306 P a To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult in a Beauty as an Hero. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 307 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a conquest. 

6. Phr. To make {win') a conquest. Also To 
make a conquest of\ to reduce to a conquered 
position, to conquer. 

14^ Earl Rivers iCaxton) Pictes^i After this Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 15^ R. F.DMAaos Damon Hf /*. in 
iiazL JJodstey IV. los, 1 joy as much as he that hath a 
conquest won. 15^3 Shaks. Lucr. 1767 Shall rotten death 
make conquest ot the stronger And leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive. s6o8 — Per. 1, iv. 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me. 171a Swift Let. Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 H. 1. 186 Till we are invaded and made a con- 
quest by some othet states. 18^ Lytton Alice ax Which 
at once m ide a conquest of Evelyn's heart. 1874 Bancroft 
Footer. 'Time i 6x They never made permanent conquests 
in that direction. 

II. Conquest of property, etc. Sc. 

6. Sc. Law. a. Tile personal acquisition of real 
property otherwise tlian by inheriinnce. b. Real 
estate so acquired, as op|x>sed to heritage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874) ; hence feey heir^ succession 
of conquest. 

[1x98 -0 Pipe Roll 10 Rhh. I (Entry of fine made^ 30 
Hen. if, iiSa) in Madox Form. Angt. 217 Et de primo 
Conque.<«tu vet de eskCaeta de herrditute ipsarum prsdic- 
tarum B. et M. a qiiocunque illud acctpieut prxdicti G. et 
B. uxor ejus. .dabunt, etc.] 

?c iite Leges 4 Burg. xlii. (Sc. Acts I. 340) Terram quam 
habet de conquettu suo [? zsth c. transL Tlic landin that he 
has of Cwiiquest]. la 1300 Reg. Maj. iv. xhi \ibid. 1 . 369) 
Quia conquestus terrarum . . debet gradatim aiceiidere et 
hereditas gradatim descendere. f >375 Rce Conqukse]. 1485 
Wyntoun Chron. vni. ii. 181 For he hys sowiie wes mydlest 
He gawe [hym] tharefor hys conqwest. c 1^3 Sir J. Bal- 
four Practicks 16a (lam.) Gif ony man lies sum landii 
pertening to him as heriti^e, and some utlier l.indis a.s 
conqiieist. a 1608 Craiq fus Feudale ii. xv. f 10 Nos 
conqumstum dicimus, Angjli et Normanni ponrehes. x68x 
Stair Inst. in. iv 33 The immediate elder brother succced- 
itiff in conquest and the immediate younger in heritage 
i8i6x W. Bull Diet. Law Scot. 9x9 Where the decea.sed 
ha.s died without lawful issue .. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, but conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. t^4 Act 37 4 3^ 
FVr/. c. 94 f 37 The distinction between l^s of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished. 

o. Conquest of marriage : property acquired 1 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littr^ ‘ ConquH^ acqu6t foit duraiit ' 
la commimaute dcs ^poux '.) | 

x86i W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 9x9 A subject purchas^ I 
with money acquireil by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money U not conquest of the marriage, except in 1 
so far as. .of greater value than the price paid for it. 


f 7 . gm. Acquisition, gain, possession gained. 
Chiefly Sc. (exc. where^. from Z). Oks. 

xsao-av Dunnae ^Schir, |// remembtr* vii, Quhen aeruit 
is all vdir man . . Na thing 1 get, na conquest than. 1536 
LAUDsa Dewtiss qf Kyngis s6a Wrong Conquest m^s 
myscheuoui end. 1370 Levins Mamf. 99/13 A Conquest. 
acquisitio. 1603 Jas. 1 in S. R. Gardiner Hut. Eng. (1884) 
I. 91 How happy 1 think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 

III. Comk. 

1814 fsee aj. s8i8 Shelley Enganoan Hilts xas With 
thy conquest-branded brow Scooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne. 

tConquasit (stress var.), v. Obs. [a. OF. 
conqueste^r (still in Cotgr.) :»late L. type '^con~ 
qujfstdrCf from conquxsiiare ; also OF. conquister, 
-quitcr, cf. It. conquistare^ Sp. and Tg. conquistar^ 
med.L. conquast-t conquistare L. type *conqutst~ 
tarty freq. of conquTrire\ see Conqueb, and cf. 
AcgiiiBT V.] 

1 . trans. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

[laps Britton iv. viii. | i Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 

rieii coiiquestre (3 M.*iS conquestcr, 9 conquere, i recon- 
uuere ; trausl. Yet the plaintiflf cannot recover anything 
therein.] 1597 Jas. 1 DmmonoL 11. i. That spirit whereby 
site (the ‘ Pythonisse '] conquegted such gain to her masters. 

2 . To gain in war, conquer ; to gain (a battle) ; 
to vanquish, beat. 

1373 Barhouh Bruce xvi. 3x5 To conquest fr/. r. conquer, 
ed. i0z6 conquesse] the land all halely. 1483 Caxtoh Ckas. 
Gt. (1880) x6o They . . shai come into spayne, tor to couqueste 
the lundes. c xsjbq — Sounes 0/ A^ton ix. 206 Ho con- 

? nested many hataylieg. 1370 T. Preston Cambyses in 
lazl. Dodsley IV, 177 To conquest these fellows the man 1 
will play. 16^ A Trkvor Let. in Carte OrmondeixT^i) III. 
390 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly, 
t Ckinquest (stress var.), pa. pple. Obs. Also 
7 -iat. [Form-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented med.L. conqumstus. -quistusy 
a. pple. of conquterirey -qutrlre (see Conqurh) ; 
ut more prob. it was a shortening of conquested^ 
pa. pple. of CoNgUEHT v. (cf. lighted, lit, com- 
mitted, commit, etc.); this is corroborated by the 
occuricnce of the same form as pa. t. 

In Sc. conquest was analysed as conquest t, and treated 
as pa. pple. and pa. t.^ of Conques v . beside conquess-ed, 
-it. In this capacity it was also spelt conqueist, •queasf, 
-qnist, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found.] 

1 . Acquired, gained, received in possession. Sc. 
c X330 R. BattNNB Chron. (xBxol 395 To haf in herbage . . 
aln a propire bing hat were conquest tille him. 1367 A bf. 
Bbatoun 111 H. Campliell Love-leti. AJ ary Q. Scots 
999 Tiiat reputation in all godliness 30 have conquist of 
lang. m 1670 Sim J. ^cor Staggirtng State X94 in Maidment 
Sc. Pasquiis (t868) 79 Sir John Hay . . has. .never conquest 
a^ land but a poor piece in Galloway. 

2 . Conquered in war ; vanquished, overcome, 
t'xjas E. E. Alia. P. B 1305 Nov he be kyng hatz con- 
que.st h he kyth wunnen. 1423 Jas. I Kiugis Q. c, Je have 
3our man with his gude will conquest \rime rest]. ri440 
Bone Ftor. laoi 'I’yll y have thys londe conqueste {rime 
best]. IS 1300 Chaucer's Dreme i66x They were lightly 
conmie^t And prayed to a poore feast. 1349 Compl. Scot, 1. 
19 1 ne diuyne sapiens causis conqueriours to be conquest. 

ConquevtinsTf ^bl. sh, [f. prec. vb. + -inq L] 

1 1 . Acquisition by force of arms ; conquering. 
1533 Edfn Decades rref. (Arb.i 59 He euen then . sente 
fui^ shyppes for the conquestynge of the Indies. Ibid. 373 
The coriquestynge of fortie or fyttie myle.s here and there. 

2 . Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sc. 
1823 Galt Entail I. xviii. 147 The property i.s my own 
coiiquesting. .1 may make a kirk anda mill o’t an 1 like. 

t Conque'Btion. Obs.~^ [ad. L. conquest io in 
same sense.] 

1636 Blount Gtossogr., Conquestion, a complaining. 

fConquastor. Also 5-6 our. [ME. and 
AF. conquestour OF. coftquesteur, ad. med.L. con- 
qumstor, conquestor, in same sense, for conquwsttor 
(like quHsstor from quasstor) — conqulsitor (^itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).] » CoNguBBOR. 

As a surname, often used as equivalent to Magnus. ' Great ' : 
e.g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor. 

[a 1491 J. Rossi Hist. Reg. Angt. (1716) 118 Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.l Z 4 M Fabvan 
Chron. vi. clxxix. 176 Takyng example of Churlys the con- 
questour. 1549 Compt. .Scot. lx. 80 Vrangus conquestours . . 
hes be thair tyrany inuadit vthir enntrays. sgM Eden 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer go<^ successe. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

b. Appii^ to ^^'illiam 1 of England, the Con- 
queror. [Chiefly in Latin.] 
lisoo-40 Ordbricus Vital. (S03 A, GuiUelmus Magnus id 
est Conqu.'estor rex Anglorum. ezMg Trivet Ann. (1845) 

4 Henricus primus ..Willelmi, qtii Gonquisitor erat, filius. 
c 1430 Eydo. Perses on Rings in Hut, Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
18761 49 heading. Wyllelnius Conquestor. a 1491 J. Rossi 
Hist. Keg. Angt. (X7x6) 106 Rex Willielmus conquestor post 
coiiqucstum cum obsidibus de Anglicis in Normanniam 
transmeavit.] ax670 H ackkt Ab/. fVitliams ii. (1699) xo8 
In the reign of our William Conquestor. [1843 Carlyle 
Past tjr Present iii. xlii. (1887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willelmus ConquBstor.] 

Ck)nquinate, bad form of CToinquinate. 
t C02iqXLi8i*ti0ll. Obs. rare, [ad. L. eon- 
quTsition-em, n. of action from conqutr-Ire to seek 
after, search for earnestly: see Conquer.] A 
seeking for, getting together, procuring with care. 


iStM Br. Hall CmUeu^ O. T. sax. ix, The eonqubi. 
tion ofsome costly marbles. Ibid. N. T. ly. y, What oim. 
quisitioti b here of all iorte of curious dishes the 
^itheiit seas and lands, to make up one hours mmr 

II Conquistador (kfqki:gtadfT). [Sp. am- 
qtiistador, n. of Action from conqutstari see 
Conquest v.J - Conquebob : used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in the 16th century. 

1830 Scorr DemonoL i. 13 The honest conquOetador owns, 
that he himself did not tee this animating vision. 187a 
Bates Illust. Trao. IV. 030/9 The Conquistador . . sailed 
in them across Tezcoco to the final assault 00 Tenochtltlan. 
Oonre*Otor. [see Cov-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Second Master of a German Gymnasium, 

1847 T. Hill Best 4- fPorst qf PaultxUlb) A j a, Gentlo- 
men I How shal 1 salute you ? Whether as my Con- 
Rectors; for MO you are by the Statues of the Colledg 
[Trin. Coll. Canih.] ; or as Friends? 1830 Carlyle Richter 
1x879) 111 . X7 The zealous Conrector .. desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. 

Co'nred. fttre. [ad. med.L. conredium: see 

CONREY.] -CORRODT, 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. 1. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from ail synodal rent and conreds. 

tConre'gent, a. obs. [f. Cun- - i- R egent.] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

c 1483 Digby Alyst. (1889) Alor. Wisd, 754 Thre as matrones, 
with woiicferfulle vysers, conregent. 

ConreligfioziiBt, var. of Co-beligionjst. 
t Conrey. Obs. Also 3-4 oonroi, 4 ourreye, 
konmy. [a. OF. conrei (also conreidy -roif -rqy, 
torroiy courroy) orderly preparation, outfit, equip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, foorl « Pr. conrCy conrei equipage, 
povision, food, Sp. correoy Pg. correia, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. corredo equipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. conridum equipag^, outfit, con- 
redium provision for maintenance, etc. ; all going 
back to an early Rom. *coniedOf f. coti^ + ^edo 
(OF. reiy raiy roi) preparation, making ready, 
order : see Array and Corroby. The primary 
sense was * making ready, equipment, equipage* : 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F., 
Eng., and the other langs.] 

1 . Equipment, outfit. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1x5x3 (Cott.) Fair Vai did hair conral 
dight. c R. Brunnb Chrou. IVace ^Rullb) 3345 Wei 
armed in ilke a conreye [7/. r. armed were in all conrey]. 

2 . A company equipped fur fight ; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

c X300 A'. At/s 51 x8 No man ne couthe areden The nombre 
..Ne of the kyngex curreye, That Usteth twenty mylen 
weye. c 1330 R.^ Brunnb Chron. (1810) 304 per formast 
conrey, jnir bakkts togidere sette. C1330 — Chron. l^ace 
(Koth) 4693 Alio hat were of his conrejTHyed hem faste, & 


t Coasacraine'ntaxy . 

<f Sackambntaky.] A felloe 


, . , lycu pci 

wente her wey. Ibid. 13375 k yghte batailles of node array 
. .Sire Aguscl liadde he first bataille . , A-child of Denmark 
he h>’ydde conreye [v. r. correie]. 

~ Obs.rare^^. [f. CoN- 

low Sacbamentart. 

Harding in Jewel Reply (xftxis 61 Heere M. lewell 
and his ConsacramentarieM do stagger, I doubt not. 

tConsaore, V. Obs. [a. F. cosisacs'e-‘r^\\^ 
comacrare Romanic consaerdre. for L. consecrart 
to CoNaECKATE.] trans. To consucratc, dedicate. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvi. 4oa/i 
He was relygyous andprofessyd & consacred to god. 1393 
Ld. Bkenkiui Froiss. 1. ccclxix. 606 He was sacred and 
anoynted . . with the holy ampell wherwt saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis. ^ xM Sylvester Tri. Faith iii. 5 Stoutly 
consacring Their lives and soules to God, in sufiering. 
gz6s8 — Maiden's Blush Wks. (1691^ 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid God Camosh I'eniple, to 
him consaerM. 


Consaf, -salve, oonsaight, -salt, oonsall, 
oonsale, obs. ff. Conceive, Conceit, Coonbbl. 
Consa'lntant, a. rare—^. [ad. L. consedu- 
tttnt-em, pr. pple. of consalutdre to greet (unitedly).] 
Saluting together. 

as886 N. WEST in Homilet. Rev. May (t 886) 407 The 
whole crowd [will] bow, consalutant, to the incarnate One. 
t Conaanate, v. Obsr^ [f. jipl. stem of L. 
consandre^ * To heal*. Cockeram 1623. 
tConsarngllixiatef V. Obs.-^ [f. as next 
4. -atbU.] intr. To have affinity or kinship with. 
i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 417 My friends . . being 
vnfit to consanguinate with miserie. 


ConsangidAe tkpnsse-qgwin), a. {sb.) [a. F. 
consanguin. -ine, ad. L. consanguineus : see below.] 
« Consanguineous. Consanguine Family, a 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion ; see quots. 1877-79. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. v. (i66o^ lily brother and 1 
are consanniine in the nrtlt dm^ree. 1613 Hbywood Brassen 
Age II. Wki.. 1874 111 . too Fitty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine loue. 1876 J. Ellis Csesar in Egypt 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hero. L 7 H. Morgan 

Anc. Society 384 The Consanguine Family . . was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and 
Collateral, in a group. 1879 A Lang in Encyct. Brit. IX. 
e.Vz Mr. Morgan makes the syNtems of nomenclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families 
. . Looking at facts wa find the consanguine family nowhere. 
1883 Pall Atoll G, Ki July 4/a There is no social ban what^ 



oovBijrfiKniiSAi.. 

{hTcoSc* ***^ murisfe not prohibited Vp 

b» AS 1 ^ 3 . A blood-relation* 

. *7®® .^Mathar MtgHt Ckr, v, iTi (1851) ts# An 
M forhiddon to tejurry with the coMangulne/of hU 
Oo m a np uatal (kfns 8 e^wi*nthl), a* rare, 
ilU comae^tne us (see below) + .AL.] -Com- 
BANOUIKl, COKAANOUINBOUS. 

* 79 S Halheo T’dir. Preph, R,Br 9 lker» ao ConsenffuineAl 
A^ t)Olitic«I AllMnces co-operate to point out the Kmg. 

C 0 XUiailflli]iaa]| (kf^sse^gwi-nidn), a. and sb, 
[f. as prec, + -ak.] 

1 . -CONSANOUINBOCS ; AS rd. a blood-relation. 

Scott Napotton viii, nott^ The consanguinean Saint 
Bonaventura. lAso Mag, VII. 409 An eagle, a legi- 
tiMte conianguinean of the other imperial birda. 

2 . PonuiH Law, Related as children of the same 
father; opposed to uterine (of the same mother) ; 
pertaining to those so related, b. as sb, A brother 
or sister by the same father. 

1880 Muirhbad tr. Imtit, Gaiut 111. f 03 Female agnatea 
beyond the conaanguinean degree of relationship. Ibid, 
516 ConBanguineans were just agnates of the first class. 

tCoiiBa*iigulned,///. a. Oit.rart. Related 
by blood ; - CoHSANODuri. 

1846 Worcester cites Browne. 

Consaagiiiiiaoiui (kfmsseiOgwiiifM), a, [f. 

L. consanguineous of the same blood (f. + 

sanguiSf sanguin^ blood) •¥ -ous.] 

1 . Of the same blood, related by blood, akm ; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

160s Shake 7 \vel. N. 11. iii. 83 Am not I consangulniousT 
Am 1 not of her blood : tilly vally. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719)89 Not like Aliens, but as having consanguineous 
Alliance. 176s Mrs. Thralb in Mad, D'Arblayt Diary 
4> L«tt. II, 10^ Of this consanguineous fondness 1 have 
had little experience myself. 1871 Darwin Disc, Mom II. 
xxi. 403 A plan for ascertaining . . whether or not con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

^g, i8ay Bbntham Ratiau. Evidioce Wka 1843 VI. 351 
Consanguineous vices— vices that act in partneniiip. 

2 . Roman Law, » Cobbabodinbav a. 

s86i Maine Anc, Law v. (1870) 15a In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only . . [In] 
England, the judges . . extended it to consanguineous brothers, 
that is to sons of the same father by different wives. 
OonBaagnl’naoTiBly adv., by common blood. 
x886 H. Hall Soc, Etit. Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
courtiers of the day. .were related to Elisabeth consanguine- 
ously. 

Consanguinity (k^nsae^^i nfti). [a. F. 
sanguinitJ, ad. L. consanguinitdtoem blood-rela- 
tionship, f. consanguineous (cf. prec.) or its ele- 
ments ; see -tt.J 

1 . The condition of being of the same blood ; 
relationship by descent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to affinity^ i. e. re- 
lationship by marriage.) 

C1380 WvcLip Wks.{ixbo)oi Whanne a man hah weddid 
a womman sibbe to him in degree of conaanguinyte or kyn 
. . forboden in holy writt. c 1405 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ini. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd ware in 
gre. iijte Warner Alb, Eng. (i6ia) 341 Ignorant are we 
not. .or thy Consanguinitie with the Troians. 1606 Shake 
TV. tfr Cr. iv. il X03, 1 haue fomt my Father : 1 know no 
touch of consanguinitie. sygi I^ollett Per. Pic, (1779) 1 . 
xxxiii. 894 Duties of affection and consanguinity. s8m 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) VI. xi. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
188a A. Macfarlanb Consanguinity x A notation capable 
of denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity. 

b. iransf. Of plants : Generic or specific affinity. 
/ix68a SirT. Browne T’raerx (1684) 46 The nearer con- 
sanguinity there is between the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 
tion. 

1 2 . collect. Blood-relations, kin. Obs, rare, 

X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, Bibb, In writing to any 
' your affinitie or consanguinitie J 1705R0WB Btier 11, 1, 
^hat if 1 did marry, .the Pastry-Cook's Daughter, 1 didn't 
marry all her Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hopE 
8. Jig Oneness of nature ; relationship, affini^. 
stex C. Cartwright Cert, Retig. 1. xxa The consanguinity 
of ooctrinE 1777 Johnson Let, to Mrs. TMrale 97 Oct„ 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellectE smn H. 
Spbn’Cer Pirst Princ, 11. xv. S 134 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity. 

t OonBa*roi]iatep v, Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcindre, f. con- toeether + sarctndre to patch, 
botch.] trans. To patSi together. 

s6ie }, Dovu A dvt. Seminaries 53 Which hooke is nothing 
else but an vndigetted Chaos, or Miscellanea of hidfe sen- 
tences rudely consarcinated together. x6e8 Prynnb Cens, 
Coaene a6 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 
ratched out of aundry other prayera 1633 — HUtriom, xo6 
Stage playes . . consarcinated of sundry merry, ludicrous 
offiaous artificial! Ilea 1898 in Blount Glouogr, 

OoiUMVOilia*tion. ? Obs, [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATiOK.] Patching together ; cencr, anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous combination. 

1640 O. Watts tr. Baeods Ado, Learn, 45a Performed . . 
more truly, by a new Text, than by such a Consarcination. 
1809 Hoog in Btackw, Mag, XXV. 74X If the consarcina- 
tion of their oouugality is taken into account. i 883 F* 
Saunders Salad fir Solitary Pref. x Our Salad— a con- 
sarclnation of many good things for the literary palatE 

Consate, -flayt^e, «8O0yt(a, oba. ff. Cobobit. 
Conaaudp oba f. Conboubd, oomfrry. 


-myn, etc.> oba 
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Coni«v% «Bawap 
, ff. Coiksivb. 
t Oo& 2 M*nAf o* Obe, mrv. [ad. L, cematuMv 
to ascend, mount, f. ceuh together + scamti^ to 
climb, mount.] trane. To ascend. 

. >S8i Eeland Itin, 11 . 34 Conscending a Hillet even ther 
by. . I cam to a Village moout a Mile of caulUd Fosse 
So t OoBBoo'aaioa fL. censcensib] Obs,’-^ 
sfigfi Blount Gtossegr,,Conseeueiott, a mounting, or climb 
*®jr'*P* * l®®Pin8 hone-back. 1898 in Philupe 
CmaoianM (k^i</ens). Forms; 5^ oon- 
■oie&oe, 3-6 Gonolenoe, 4-6 oonciena, -oyona, 
-Blanoo, -Bjenoo, -iyoxui, -aoiona, -toyenoo, (5 
oonalona, 6 oonoyesioe, ooiiohon8*^ooiiayenaa, 
■oonaoyenoe, 7 oontiaiioo). fa F. conscience 
{cunscience) isth c. (-Pr. conctencia, cossiencia^ 
Sp. conciencia. It coscienea), ad. L. consdentia 
privity of knowledge (with another), knowledge 
within oneself, cousciousness, conscience, f. con^- 
scient- pr. pple. of consclre, t con- together setre 
to know ; thus conscire alii to know along with 
another, to be privy with another to a matter, 
thence, conscire sibi to know with oneself only, to 
know within one's own mind. 

In WL,amseience took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in all its senses; cf. OHG. Ccr, gnoissenf con- 

science. The word is etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like science, pretciencif intelti. 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural : 
a man or a people had more or lets conscience. But in 
senM 4 it came gradually to Ije thought of as an individual 
entity, a member or organ of the mental system, of which 
each man possessed one, and thus it took a and plural. So 
my conscienee, your conscience, was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to be two distinct individual con. 
sciences, mine and yours. Where the word has continued 
to^ be used without the article, m in ‘ the dictates of con- 
science orig. parallel to * the dictates of prudence ' or * of 
common sense *, the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘ this Deity in my bosom *. In the x5-x6th c.. 
the word appears to have been often, by reason of its final 
s sound, associated with pluralt like wits^ brains, bowels, as 
Patience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
coHsiotu, coackons, etc. : hence apparently in Con- 

SCIONABLB, CoNSCIONBD, CONSPONLESS.] 

I. Inward knowledge, conaciousneas ; inmost 
thought, mind. 

1 1 . Inward knowledge or conaciouaneBa ; internal 
conviction. Obs. 

etptfH £. E, Atlit. P, A.SCBB For 1 dar say, with con- 
ciens sure.. His lyf wer loste an-vnder mone. xxBa 
Wveup Heb. X. 3 Tne wor8chi|>ers clensid oonys, hadoen 
no conscience of synne ferthermore. 1533 More Let,^ to 
T. Cromwell Wka 1434/3 For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and deuocion toward him. 1581 
T. Nobton Calvin* s Inst, 11. 78 Discouraged and throwen 
down with conscience of his own miseriE 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts svj A good man shall . . enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity. x69x Hobbes Covt. 4 Soc. xvi. § x. a 6 a 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknessE 1867 
Milton A L, viii. 50a Her vertue and the conscience of her 
worth. S711 Steele ,^ect. No. xsj p a Tbe Conscience of 
a good Fame. 17x9 De Fob Crusoe (1840) 1 . 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, iii. xi. <X765) aoo A Conscience of having done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty, a 1749 Swift 
Srrm. Test, Consc, Wka X745 VIll. 333 llie word Con- 
science proDtfly signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within himself of his own thoughts and actions. [18^ 
Swinburne Ess, 4 Stud. (1875) aai The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of bis will.] 

t b. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 
ledgement of something. Ohs, 
xfia WvcLiP X Cor, viiL 7 Sothli summe with conscience 
of ydol tU now cten as thing offrid to ydols (Cranm., Genet*, 
some hauing conscience Mcause of the idol ; 16x1 with 
conscience M the idole ; Rev, V, x88i, some, being used 
until now to the idol], xu8 Tindalb Wicked Mammon 
WkE (Parker Soc) I. oa Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

t o. Knowl^ge, feeling, sense. Obs, [So in Lat] 
s^3>87 Foxe A. 4 M, (1684) III. 50 His judgement in 
reli^n. .was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrinE 
f 2 . Inmost thought ; mind, * heart'. Obs, 
e 1340 Grew, 4 Cr. Knt. 1x96 pe lede lay. .Compost in his 
conwnoetoquat jiat cacc my^t Mene olmr amount, c 1900 
Lancelot Xf6a If yow has maad Thi contessione. .And in thi 
conciens thinkith perseucrE 1589 Wolsbv in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, xo Ye knowe in your lernyng and consyens. c 1940 
Pilgr, T, X97 in Thynne Anima^, App. i, Dessyring him 
to show me what he thoimht, in his conaciens whan he 
had sought. i8is Shake Cymb. 1. vi. 116 Tis your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Chormes 
this report out 

t b. To Speak or tell one's conscire : to apeak 
one'a mind, express one's own conviction. Obs, 
1563-87 Foxb A,g M, (X684) 111 . A67, 1 am not bound to 
tell you my Conscience of vour oemandE 1999 Shaks. 
Hen. y. IV. i. xaj By my troth, 1 will speake my conscience 
of the King. 

t8. Reasonableness, understanding, * sense*. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. f>f all conscience, 10.) 

1807 Shake Timon 11. iL 184 Why dost thou weepe, const 
thou the conscience lacke, To thtnke 1 shall lacke friends. 

IL Consciousness of right and wrong ; moral 
sense. 

4 . The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of one’s motives and actions ; 
the sense of nght and wrong as regards things for 


vidiidi oiM li letponsible : the hteshkym |»ilnd|ila 
which prdnoQncei «j>on iho «i0ii8l 
actions or motives, approving the kighl and cokh 
demning the wrong. 

Opinioiis as to the oatitraf fttBetio% and authority ^ 
conscience am widely divergent, varyiiig mn the coa* 
ceptkm of the mere exercise of the orainaxy judfuwent on 
moral questions, to thex of an infallible guldt of md^t, 
a sort of deity within ue Popularly, Uie wm m 
used for the whole moral nature ; for its gradual individual- 
ixing and personification in this sense, see note |n etymo- 
logy. 

a iseg Aster, R, 306 Wioinnen us soluen, ure owune con- 
science, Imt is, ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid be 
fare of sunne. a turn Cursor M, aBjiJ (Cott > [pat] will 
nogbt ..wit scrift bsh* conscience ma dene. e$^Metr. 
Hem, 33 And my consciens gan me meld. It sehawed thar 
ful openlye That I led mi lif wrangwislie. 1340 HAHrout 
Pr, Cause. 6574 pe tende payne es gnawvng witb-in Of 
conscience bat 1 bites als vermyn. e 14M Rom. Rose 8490 
That prest may never, .knowe the conscience aright Of bym 
that is undir his cure. 1477 £arl Rivebs vCaxton) IHetos t 
Whiche grace . . droof me by reson and conscience. 1913 
More luck. III. Wks. ilfx Such as wit . . A had QO 
scnipilouae consience. 1999 Eden Decodes 96 His gUite 
conscience put him in fearE 1981 M arrbck Bk. qf Rotes *48 
The conscience verilie is the knowledge, iuugement, 2 k 
reason of a man, whereby euerie man in himselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, y* he either 
hath committed or not committed, doe either condemne or 
acquita himself. 1996 Shaks. Merck, V, 11. ii. x. s8oo — 
Ham, 111. i. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of va 
all. «t8ea W. Pbrkins Disc, Comeience^PtA. (1603) 6tE 
1 say that conscience is a part of the mind or understano- 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bare knowledge or 
judgement of the understanding (as men commonly write], 
but a natural power, faculty, or created quality, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 189X Hosbbs 
Leviatk, xxix, A man's conscience and his judgment is tho 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the conscience 
may be erroneoUE 1887 Milton P, L, 111. X95 And 1 will 

f ilace within them as a guide My Umpire ConsmencE 1690 
XKKB Hum. Und. 1. iii. • 8 Conscience . . is nothing else 
but our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Recutuda 
or Pravity of our own Actions. 1709 Butlbb Sorm. ii, 
This faculty of conscience . . was placed within to be our 
proper governor; to direct and regulate all under prin- 
ciples, passions, and motives of action. This is its right 
and office : thus sacred its authority. 1739-8 BolincbrokE 
Oh Parties 6 Cunscience alone determmes their Conduct, 
s8a3 Byron fslattd 1. vi, Man's conscience is the oracle of 
God.. 1858, Froupb Htsi. Eng, 111 . xvi 380 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 187s £. 
Pbacock Mabel Heron ii. 17 With several twinges of con- 
science. 188a J. H. Blunt Rqf, Ck.^ Eng. II. 30 The 
conscience of tne country turned against him. 1884 T. 
Fowlbr Progr. Morality 39 In any tenable sense of the 
term, conscience stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of self- 
approbation and self-disapprobation. 1889 Martini au 
lypes Etk, Theory II, 50. Mod, The conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong, 
b. (with a and plural.) 

WvcLiF 3 Cor. V. XI Sothli I hope and In ^ourc con- 
scieiicis vs for to be knowun [>388 that we ben opyn also in 
3oure consciencis]. 14B3 CeUh. Angl. 75 A Consciens, rue- 
sciencia. 1948-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 34 They 
whose consoences 1 ^ synne are accused. i6se Shake 
Temp. 11. i. 378, 1 feele not This Deity in my bosome; 
Tweiuie consciences I'hat stand *twixt me and Millaine, 
eandied be they. And melt, ere they mollestl 1869-70 
Marvell Cosy, wka 1875 11 . 307 Under pretence of tender 
conscienceE a 1853 Robertson Serm. Sen iil xvi. soo We 
come into this world with a moral sense ; or to speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience. 1863 Sat, Rev. 109 
Paley once said, as an excuse for signing a document in tne 
teeth of his expressed convictions, that he was not rich 
enough to keep a consciencE 

o. For conscience sake [modern grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, conscience, to in« 
dicate the possessive relation ; see Sake] : for tho 
sake of, out of regard to, conscience. 

1508 Tindale X Cor, x. B5 What soever is solde In the 
market, that eate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
[so x6xx* s88x]. 1607 Shake Cor, 11. iii. 36 The fourth 

would returne for Conscience sake. 1847 Clarendon Riet* 
Reb, (1703) 1 . 11. 87 All men would have submitted to it for 
Conscience sakE 1719 Di Fob Fam. Jsutruct. 1. iv. (1841) 
I. 9a You uill suffer for conscience-sake. 1748 Hartley 
Observ, Man 11. iv. 37a Good Men ought to suomit to the 
EcclesiasticRl Powers that be, for Conscience-sakE 1878 
Mason Eng, Gram. (ed. at) 38 Sometimes the posseasiva 
case in . . nouns that end in 1, x, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word. .But this practice 
is now nearly oMolete, except in a few common instances, 
as, ' for conscience' sake * for goodness' sake 

d. Good conscience : an approving conscience ; 
a consciousness that one's acts, or one's moral 
state, are right ; t ftlso formerly, a well-regulated 
or sound conscience, one which judges correctly 
{pbs^. Bad, evil conscience : an accusing or con- 
demning conscience; a consciousneBS of having 
done wrong, or of being in a wrongrooral state. 

az34o Hampolb /'xaZ/rr Txxxviii[i]. 13 Thabor. .and bcN 
mon..in M name ibesa sail glade tnorgh goed consyencE 
138B Wyclif I Tim. i. 19 Hauynge feith and good con- 
sciencE isaa Will of Sserwetl ^Somerset Ha>, Fersonea 
of right or of good consciencE 1573 G. Harvey Letter^ 
Bk. 9, I wil do as men of best consciences do. 1611 Bible 
Transt. Prqf. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both, idag BuaoEa Persostal Tithes aa 
A good conscience . . will sooner su^ct his owne heart of 
couetousnesse, then his PastorE ini T. Powell Tom of 
all Trades x6x There is no coward to an ill consciencE 
1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. l U. as A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if . . you nave made a prey of 
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him . , yoii nr« bomul to mako reititution* 1744 HAKVif 
Thnt Urtat. Wk«. 80 What ia that comfort ot a 

good consricnce ? lAaj J. WiiaoN Noctet in Blackvt, Mag, 
Apr. 476 That tweet toutid sleep that is the lot o' a gude 
conscience. 

III. Conscientious observance or practice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 

t6. Conscientious observance or reverence of^ or 
regard to, Obs, 

tjfla Wyclip I Pei. ii. 19 Fomothe this is grace, if for con- 
flcience of (ioti oiiy man suffrith Mrewes. 1483 Plumpton 
Carr, p. xcv, Any article . . M'hich by reason of consions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. tiist. h'ttine 113 b, ]*referring the condence of their 
oath made to hi<i father, before their latter promise. 1607 
lorstKU. l-OHr-/. Bea$is(xtT\' 585 If they have any con- 
srience of publiqiie good. 1634 Whitiock Zontomta Av, 
Thev , . (in ineer Conscience to publike Benefit) have de- 
priv d themselves of (so great a IVopriety, 1671 H. M tr. 
F.rtism. CoUoq ins It's a wicked thing, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. 

1 6. Tractice of, or conforniily to, what is right, 
cc^uity ; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Obs. or arch, 

*393 Gowkr Con/. 1. 69 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigneth conscience. 1538 Stakkky England iv. 191 By- 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and ronsyence. . I wyl. .graunt 
thys to you. 1591 LsMaARnR Aech. 11630 x6 Not onely 
according to mcere Right, and I.41W, but nlsu a^er Eqnitie 
and good Conscience. 1604 Smaks. 0 th. in. iii. anj Their 
best Conscience, Is not to Icaue ‘t vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne. x6xi — IZiHi. T. iv. iv. 660, I cannot with con- 
science take it, 163B Hamilton Pa^erx 1 Camden) 53, I 
ame sure in them itt proceeds not out of coiiseince, bot 
meirlie . . [they] durst not for feare irritat the Couenanters. 
1767 Blackstons Comm. II, 398 A. .had the legal .. posses- 
sion of the land, but B . . was in consdeiice and eciuity to 
have the profits and disposal of it 177a Mackenzie Man 
0/ VVorbl I. XV, Some folks, to he sure, would take more, 
but I love conscience in these matters. 1869 Swinhiikne 
Es*. ttfSind. txByO eSj They both impress us with a belief 
. . in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 
wrouffht out. 

t D. To do onis copiscicnce : to act according to 
one’s sense of right. Obs. 

1691 T. H[alr] Acc. New Invent, n. xcviii. Magistrates 
are great Blessings, .if tliey dare do tneir Conscience, 
t #. Tenderness of feeling, tender-heartedness, 
r 1385 Chaucer L O. IK X953 Dido, O sily wemen . . flful 
of pite, of tiouthe, of concience. 4:1386 — t'rol. xyi A 1 was 
conscience and tendre herte. 13^ Gower Con/ III. aoa 
Purapeie sigh his pacience And toke pite with conscience. 

1 8. Tenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scruple; also coinpunction, rcmui^e. Obs. 

ri^MAUNORv, (1839) xxiii. 749 } 7 ei han gret conscience 
and noldcn it for a gret synne to canteri a knyf in the fuyr, 

Poston Lett. Na 573 II. 303 Ma.ster Brakley owt tor 
to be in gret consyens for sycne thyngs as be lud dooiie 
and seyd .. in proving of Sir John Fastolfy.s wyll. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
that he heelde bethout title of right the duchic of Nor- 
mandie. 15x3 Lu. Bernkks Froiss 1 ccclxxxi. 611 But the 
bysshop had conscience to let hym dye. i6e6 IIieron A 
De/ence ill. 109 You haue so mi.suscd these things . . that 
we can no lunger continue them, without great conscience. 

tb. A matter of conscience: something about 
which scruples arc or should be felt : cf. 11 . Obs, 
*557 North tr. Cuenara's Diall Pr. 83 b/e To kepe two 
wiues among the ohrlsiian.s, is a great conscience. Ibid. 
x^\afx To a prince there can be no grctater shame, nor 
conscience, then to beginne warres . . to inainteine his owue 
pleasure. 

IV. Phrases (from II and III). 

0. Upon, in {ones) conscience : by one’s sense 
of right, upon one’s word, truly. So in assevera- 
tiuna Ay, in, on, o' my conscience. Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprise, etc., my conscience! or 
^xmiAy conscief tee 1 uSV.'-. 

esapo .S'. Eng. Leg, I. 190/469 Ich hadde lothz bi mi con- 
cience don holi churche wovv 1^3 Goweh Con/. 11 . 108 
But upon youre conscience, Min noly fader, demeth ye. 
1993 Shakr 3 Hen. VI, in. iii 113 Now Warwicke, tell me 
auen vpon thy crascience Is Edward your true King 7 x6ox 
— 7 Vcw/. N. ui. i. 33 In my conscience sir, 1 do not care for 
you. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. iv. 49 O' my conscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in 's N om. 1655 W. F. Meteors 
II. 17 Some merrie fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to be above three yards about. xBi8 Scott Kob 
Boy xxiii, *Ah I — Eh I — Oh 1 ' exclaimed the Bailie. *My 
conscience I — it's impossible — and yet — no I Conscience, it 
canna be 1 ' 

10. In {ail) conscience, f of {all) conscience : in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 
able icolloqf). 

1368 Asp. Parker Carr. (1853) 336, I cannot of conscience 
favour them therein, ispa Day Lh^. Secretarie 1. (i6g^) 109 
What in conscience the poore man is then able to pay, in re- 
spect of the other charges. x 5 o 8 Shaks. Per. iv. ti. 93 They 
are too unwholesome, a conscience. iBaa MABBStr. Ale^ 
man's Guwman tfAf/. 340 It is time inougn, of conscience. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. I. 395 This is enough in conscience. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, 1. iii. ao The seller is bound 
in conscience . . to intimate unto the buyer these faulty 
Qualities. x 6 m B. DisMiminimn 3 He seems to be a 
Gentleman of too much underatandin(% of all Conscieuce. 
syoi Swift Contests Nobles 4> Com. V^s. 1755 II. L 15 It 
b too soon in all conscience to repeat this error again. 17^ 
Stbrnb Bent, *y<mm,. Hotel at Paris, 1 have enough in 
conscience, Eumius, said 1 . 1797 Elis. Bonhotx RamhUs 
Mr, Frankly 1. 5a * And enough too, of all oonsdence *, 
exclaimed L s 885 Bksant Children of Gibeon 11. xxvU, 
The matter, which was bad enough in all conscience. 

11. A matter of conscience : a matter in which 


eocncience is concerned ; hence to make (a thin^ 
a matter of conscience \ to treat or deal with it 
conscientiou&ly or according to the dictate! of con- 
Bcience. TonMke{ct^comci4nce{/^si,otexc^)\ to 
make it a matter of conacicnce, to have scruples 
abont, to scruple. So f think it no conscience ; 
also t to have (a) conscience : see 8, 
i5s6 Tindai.x Rom. xiv. 33 He that malccth conscience 
[(6zz doubteth] is dampned if he eate. 1579 Lyly En/knes 
< Arb.) 93 Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
1S86 Lei, Earle Leycester a$ Therefore have we litle 
reason to trust her in that, wherof flhee maketh so small 
a conscience. 16x5 Purciias Pitgrimes 11. 1376 They will 
. . make more conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 167s H. M. tr. Ernsm. Colloq 69, 1 make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 1685 H. Cnrsory Rejt, 

a> For my part, 1 should make a conscience in abusing the 
World with such Trat.h. z695 Baxter Para/hr. N. T, 
Matt, xxvii. 6 Arch-hypocrites make con<icience ofCeremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 17x3 De Foe Plague 
(1754) 19 If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
Z7W Priestley Led, Hist, 1. ii. 24 A man who made no 
conscience of any villaiiy. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience oi persisting in it. 

12. To have the conscience \ to consider or hold 
it right {to do something) ; hence ironically, lo 
have tile nsburance or effrontery {to , .). 

1690 Dryoen Amphitryon (T. s. v. Cool v.\ I . . saw him 
knocking at the gate; and I had the conscience to let him 
cool his necU there. 1896 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 
VI. iii. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
tnates would meddle in his dispute and take his part. Mod, 
He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my 
own house. 

13. Case of conscience \ see Case y. Court 
of cottscicnce ; see Court. 

V. Transferred applications. 
tl4. Bellarmine. Obs. 

a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary, I.ike a larger Jug that 
some men call A bcllarmine, but we a conscieuce. 

16. Mech. aeBUEASITLATE 5 b. 

•»74 Khioht Did. Mech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to be brought upon the drill. A palette, 

VI. 16. Comb. a. objective, as conscience- 
pacifying, f -wastinjii, ppl. adjs. ; b. instrumental 
and locative, as conscience - harried, -haunted, 
-priikcd, -smitten, -stricken, -struck, ppl. adjs. ; 0. 
attrib., as conscience- qualm, -scruple ; oonacience 
olauae, a clause in an act or law to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, spec, one pro- 
viding fur the withdrawal of childien in public 
scliools from religious teaching disapproved by 
their parents ; oonaoience money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, e,g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esp. in connexion with the in- 
come-tax ; oonsoienod-wise adv,, in relation to 
conscience. 

1^0 W. E. Forster S/. Ho, Com, 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a ^con^cience clause. 
1888 Spectator 30 June 875 So long as the conscience 
dause is strictly enforced, and all parents arc allowed to 
withdraw their children from the moral and religious 
education given if they dituipprove it. i66b Earl Orrery 
State Lett. (X743> 11 . 379 If they be not faithful to the 
* conscience-engagement. 1706 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. 
vii. (1840) 969 A timorous, *consciencc-hurned . wretch. 
188S H. Conway Family AfftUr i, Those tender-minded 
per8on.s who send ^conscience money to the Cl^cellor of 
the Exche^uu. 1671 Flavei. Fount. Life ti. 39 *Con- 
scicncc'pacifying and soul-quieting ^BlouJ. _ i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 447 Ju.st to satisfy their *couiicicncc-qualms. 
z88o Browning Dram, Idylls, Pietro, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
(18751 37 ^Conscience-smitten for the little notice she 
had taken of her cousin. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. ii. 39 Ye 
*conscicricc-strickcn ciavcns. 1830 Scott yml. 94 June, 

A kind of neccsNity which seems to haunt *con!K:ience- 
struck men. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 
committing of a *conscience-wa.sting sin. 1703 Vanbrugh 
false Friend 11, He never goes without a dram of *con- 
science-water about him, to set matters right again. 1845 
T. W. CoiT Puritanism 303 Their ancestors, ^conscieuoe- 
wise considered, were better men than they are. 

Consoienoed (kp-njenst^,/// a. [f. prec. + 
-ED^.J Having a cnnscience (of such a kind) ; as 
in iender-conscienced, elc. 

1530 Palscr. 333/1 Scrupulouse, nyce conscyensed. 1934 
WHiTim'ON Tsillyes O/icet i. (1540) 19 lliey semed to be 
well conscyeiiced men. x6^i Baxter Imf. Bapt. xo6 Any 
tender conscicnced Christum. 1863. Mrs. C. Clarks 
Shaks. Char. x. 357 He is light-moraled, loosc-conacienced. 

ConBCienoeleSS (kp-njenslos), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -Lisa.] Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense ; characterized by habitual 
disregard of conscience or of moral law. 

a 1^ Hocclfve De Reg. Prine. 33 Whan 1 wa.s yonge, I 
was fulle recheleh. . And amonge other conscienceles. sm 
Babington Commandm, vi. (1637) 54 As did the Judges of 
Susanna, and as many consdencelrase men in these dayes 
doe. a 1600 Hooker Reel. Pol, vii. xxiv. 4 7 Consciencefess 
and wicked patrona. 1606 Bf. Hall Medit. 11. | 77 Riches 
come seldom easily, to a good man ; seldom hardly, to the 
conscienceless. z88z A. M. ^AvemAxm Stud, L(fe Christ 
xiii. 339 A seared and conscienceless ruffian, 
b. transf of actions, etc. 

Allen Admen. 34 By which Machivelian, godlesse, 
and conscienoelesse course. s6r3 R. Brrnard Lmi beyond 
Luther £p. Ded. 3 A iusc pamshment. .for thehr coBsdenoe- 
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lesse fitting. 1883 Americem VII. 187 The itigAia of coo* ' 

acienccless policy. 

Hence Co l—Bly ado., do'ttwtottoo- 


a 1603 T. CARTWRiotit Cenfui, Rkem. N. T. (161B) 6m So 
securely and consciencelesly to passe by the least of Gods 
commandemeiua i88i Speetaior ea Apr. 533 [It] shows 
the. consciencelessness of the Sef.Tet Committee. 

t Co'nBoienoely, adv. Obs,-^, [LConbcieroi 

^ COMflOIBNriOUSLr. 

1476 PastOH Lett* No. 760 III. 167 Aa wele and as ryghu 
fully and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 

Confloient (kp*n/idnt), a. {sb.) Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of consclre to 
be conscious. Also in F. (i^th c.).l Conscious, 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. xxiii. | la Aa if he were con- 
Bciente to himselfe that he had played his parte wel. s88s 
J. Darrell in Argosy XXXll. soo With a morbid cuo- 
ning only hair-con.4cient of its own motives, 
b. as sb. A conscious being. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (185a) II. 459, I may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness, .nor a perceptivity, 
but a perceptive spirit. 

i i ence f Co’naoisBtly adv. Obs, 
x6i6 Lane Sgr.'s Tale 308 And that the traiter conscient- 
lie shall feele. 

t ConBCie'ntial, a. Obs. rare, [f. 1.. con- 
scientia conscience -t- -al.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ii. jg Now liberty u fourfold, 
corporal, conKCientiul, spiritual, and sensual, 
t Con8cie*ntional, a. Obs. rare, t 
1633 Gaulu Magastrom. 103 ].et it rest (from their own 
contusion) a conscientiotiall, atcidcntall event. 

ConscientioiUI (kpnjiie'nps), a. [ad. F. con- 
seientieux (i6lh c. in Littrd), med.L. conscientids- 
us, f, conscientia : see -ous.] 

1. Of persons : Obedient or loyal to conscience ; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty ; scrupu- 
lous. 

i6zi CoTGR., Conscientieux, conscientious, .of a good con- 
science, full of conscience. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. i. f 15 
I He] had found . . many Ijay-men as con.scienciou.s as Cler^- 
meii in discharging this Trust. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man 11841) I. vii. 55 A conscientiou.s tradesman. sB8a Miss 
BnAnnoN Mnt. Royal I. iii 78 He is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty. 

2. Of conduct, etc. : Of or pertaining to con- 
science ; done according to conscience, scrupulous. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. x. loi D, Of those that goe with out 
thoM ConsLiLMitiouse Deliberations. 1736 Butler A mil. 

I. vii. Wks, 1874 1 . Z40 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. s 8 g^ Kingsley Alt, Locke i, She be- 
came a Baptitt from conscientious scruples. 187B R. Simp- 
son .S'r/i. Shaks. 1 . 74 The Archbishop returns his easy 
insolence with a. .conscientious purpose of revenge. 

t b. Constituting A matter of conscience, bind* 
ing on the conscience. Obs, rare, 

1636 Bi UNT Voy. Levant (ed. a) zoz The Authors of Super- 
stition when they finde Customes very usefull . . plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and moke them conscien- 
tious. 

+ 3. Conscious {of). Obs. 

S64B Fairfax Remonstrance 36 Either not bound, or not 
conscientious of his bonds. 1654 Whitlock Zootomui 141 
The Heretick (guilty and consciencious to him-selfe of Kefu- 
tabilityli a 16^ Bp. Hall Tracts (S677) i8t He that is 
conscientious of his sin. 

Conscientioiuly (kpnjiienjnsli), adv, [f. 
prec. + In a conscientious manner; in 

accordaiKc with one’s sense of duly ; scrupulously. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. 11 . zBz iR.) Conscientiously obliged 
not to take it into his own hands a lyzd South (J.), Siii 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
mitted it conscientiously. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. 
iii. 98 I'he east end . . was carefully and conscientiously 
restored . . by G. G. Scott. z88a Howells in Longm, 
Mae. 1 . 45 The village is conscientiously clean. 

Coluicientioluiness (kpnji,e‘nj9sn6s). [f. as 
prec. -h -EKBB.I 

1. The quality of being conscientious; loyalty 
to conscience. 

One of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special organ or region of the brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and iiyustice, 
a 1631 Donne in Setedious (Z840) 304 Is fraud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God's blessings, as 
industry and conscientiousness is t 1651 Baxter It/. Bapt, 
zsp Any otlier Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
Bcienliousneas. i8s8 Coombe Constit. Man ii. f 4 Conscien- 
tiousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals. z868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. ao6 A 
steady conscientiousness which seeks to do iu duty wher- 
ever it may be placed, 
t b. Const, of, Obs, 

Whitlock Zooiomia 170 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. X607 H. More Dw, Dial, 111, 
xxvii. (t7Z3) 346 What an early Conscienciousneas (I had] of 
approving my self to [God]. 
t2. «= CONROlOUBMEflS 2 . Obs. fOTt. 
i684 Gataksr Disc, A pot. 9 hazards the loss of being 

reputed a good man, that he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it. 

Coluioioaable (kp-ojsn&b’l), a. Now app. 
Obs., but cf. Umconboionablb. [Found with its 
compounds, and Consoionkd, in first half of i6th c. 
These, with Conscionlbss, appear to he popular 
formations from ctmscim, taken as a singular of 
conscien-ce (see note to the latter) -h ^abui : cf. 
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fitthkn-iah. (See P. Hall En^. Adjtetiva in 

■«W». »8J7, 65.)] 

fl. Havinj; ecoiifcieDce(«CoiiioioiRD), uia 
tendir^oMseipnaMe; having a good eoMctenoei 
governed by conscience ; conecientione, eerapnloai, 
*84 * Utimm stt Strm, irf. Bdm. VI. (Arh.) 145 There 
WM..m both houflOA, a graate manye laarned men, oons< 
BCUMiable men. wyee men. igga HuLoar, Consdonable or 
hauynge a good conscience, rEtigiona. 1583 Stubbeh AnaU 
Abus, II. 59 Consdonable in their dealings at well toward 
the M toward the rich. 1604 Shakb. OtA. 11 . 1 941. 
1633 Bp. Haix Ttxit 940 True hearted to Oodi aira 
coascionable in their wasrs. 1670 Baxtrr Cure Ch. Div, 
^3 Tender con^onable Christiana. ayoS Mae, Cbnti ivas 
iSusie Body iii. iv. You and my most conscionable Guardian 
here, .plotted and agreed, to chouse a . . Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Pound. 

fb. Having conscience of^ conscientiously re- 
gardful or observant of. Obs. 

1641 HiNoa % Bruem xvi. 5a Consdonable of that one 
thing which is needful!, with Mary. 1655 Gougds Comm. 
Heb. Life, He was in speciall manner consdonable of the 
Lords day. 

+ o. In bad sense ; Oyer>scnipiilout. Ohs. 
ida8 Bp. Hall Coniempi. O, T. iv. l, The same Devil . . 
■peaks still in our scoflTeni^and calls Religion Hypocrisla, 
coOscioiMble care, singularity* 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

xgjBe Brntlby Mim, MeUrorut iii. 368 Conscionanle obe- 
dience towards me. 1841 Kogbrs Naaman 384 Consdon- 
able discharge of the taske imposed upon us. iSya Marveli. 
Rek. Tranip, 1, 115 Truly a very fair and consdonable 
Reckoning I 170a C. MAruKR Magn, Chr. v. xvii. (1853) 
3 ^^ 5 Yielding more hearty and conscionable obedience to 
civil magistrate.s. 

+ 3 . Ofor belonging to conscience or equity. Obs.~~^ 

z67« CawelCe Interpr.^ Court 0/ Kequeste . . is a Court of 
Equity, of the same nature with the Chancery, but inferior 
to it, being principally instituted for the help id such Peti- 
tioners 08 in conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. 

tb. Equitable, just. Obs.^^ 

z66z Bkamhall yuei Vind, iv. 60 To justice their pre- 
tended title, or to render them . . lawful and conscionable 
posse-ssours. 

Co'XLSoionableneflfl. ^Obs. [f. prec. 4- 
-NK8S.] Cunbcientiousness, scrupulousness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

x6x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, {tdii) 477 Of faith .joy, 
conN-cionablenesse. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus* Ahsw. I 16 (1653) 
6^ Witiiesse their consciuiiablencsse in managing their 
Chorines. 1730 6 Bailky (folio), Comcionabteness. knowing 
within onesdf. 1753 Johnson, Cotucionablenesst equity, 
reasonableness. 

Consoionably (kp npn&bli), adv. 7 Obs. [f. 
as prec. +-LY^.] 

1 1 . Conscientiously, according to conscience ; 
with conscientious or scrupulous care. Obs. 

lega Hi/loet, Conscionably, or with a good conscience, 
reUgiMe. 1580 Nobth Plutarch (1676) ^93 Who could more 
eloquently or conscionably note the disparities and differ- 
ences T z 6 i 5 W. Lawson Orck. 4- Card, ill. i. (t668) 9 Such 
a Gardener as will conscionably . . travel in your Orchard. 
1683 Baxi an Pa raphr. N. T. Matt. xiv. 9 How conscion- 
ably should bad Oaths be avoided, and good ones kept I 
2 . Reasonably, fairly, moderately. ? Obs. 

160A Dekkeb Honest Irk. 1. Wks. 187;) II. 19 Cast. Well, 
how doe you rate itT Cand. Very conscionably, 18. j. a yard. 
ct6iz Chapman Iliad 1. Coram. (1857) ^ conscionably 
make congression with such as have diminished, manded, 
and maimed, my. .author. 1677 Littlbton Lat. Die/., Con- 
scionably, or reasonably, justl. ex seouo 4* bouo. 

ConBoionary, erron. form of Concionakt. 
t Co*nsoionedg ppi. a. Obs. [See CoKsoiov- 

ABLB and -ED.] - CoNscriiycEn. 

134Z Act 33 Hen. VI H, c. t 6. f x Couetous and eiiill con- 
scioned persons. 1394 West Symbol. U. Ckancerie | 149 
Corrupt conscioned persons, 1697 R. Perrot Tithes 56 
More daintie eared than tender conscioned. 

t Co'nscionldSSg Obs. [See prec. and 
-LE 8 B .1 « CoNHciEMCKLKSS, unconscientious. 

1607 [S. Hibron] Defence 1. 154 More bold, because., 
more conscionlet. 18x7 — Wks. II. 937 Their conscionlease 
vse of the things which God hath measured to them. 
OonsoiOUB (l^p njds), a. [f. L. conscious know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious + -ous. L. conscious f. com- 
together -t- knowing, as in setre to know : cf. 
fuseius unknowing, prxscius foreknowing. There 
is no such word in F., which uses conseunt in 
some of the senses (as did also Bacon) ; but It. 
has conscio privy, accessary, ^ilty, from i6th c.] 
i* L Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another. Obs. [With qnot. 1651, cf. L. alicui 
alicujus rei conseius.^ 

sdgi Hossas Lovimth. 1. viL 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one and the same fact, they are said to be Con- 
scious of it one to another. 1884 South Serm. (>893^ I. 394 
Nothing is to be concealed from the ocher self. To be a 
friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent. 

2 .^. Attributed to inanimate things as privy 
to, slmne in, or witnesses of human actions or 
secrets. Chiefly 

(The earliest recorded use— the word being one of those 
ridicttled by Ben Jonson. Frequent In the Latin poeu: 
with 1667, cf. Ovid 'quenim non oonscia sola cat'.) 
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oath lla^iitotos hU nertt ; and beBpa^ 
time with humourous foam. tSiig Dbuham 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conadoua Groveiu Tnt 
scenes of hb test Triumphs and his Loves. 1887 Milton 
P* L. VI. 591 So ail ere day-spring, under conscious NighCa 
Secret they finish'd, sysa Wou-aston Retig. Hat. ix. eoe 
Examin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of wbioh 
those walls are conscious. 18x3 Southbt Roderiek xV. 138 
If the conscious air had caught the sound. tM EmbMon 
Bug. Trtuttp Sionshenxe'Wkt. (Bohn^ ll. 194 To these con- 
scious stones we tWo pugrims were alike known and near. 

3 . Conscious to onaetf {of anythin^;, tkat^ etc.) : 
having the witness of one’s own judgement or 
feeling having the witncsa within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. [L. 
conscius sibi alicujus rei, ae oUiqua re, id esse.'] 

x6eo Asp. Ubsher Serm. (lOax) x Being so conscious vnto 
my selfe of my great weakenesse. x6as Bacon £ss., Praise 
(Arb.) 353 Wherin a Man is Conscious (d/.Y. and ed. s6tn 
conscient] to hiniselfe, that he is most Defectiue. 1890 Locrk 
Hum. Und. 11. If they say, That a Man is always consetoue 
to himself of thinking, lyn Da Foe /^/afHr(i754) 4? Their 
own Medicines, which they must ncecM be consaous to 
themselves, were good for nothing. 1779 Burke Corr. UB44) 
II. 303 If I were not cunscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4 . Hence, in same sense, without to oneself 

1639 Mabsinobr Maid of Hon. iv. v^ A pardon, Sir t 
Till 1 am conscious of an offence, I will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. X687 Milton P L. 11. sag Satan . . 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd 
thus spake. 1677 Hale Prim. Orrg. Man. 1. ii. 69, 1 am 
easily conscious that I have omitted many things. 173s 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 F 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the 
pubitek eye. 1869 Ln. Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii 448 
A proof how conscious they were of their own unfitness. 18^ 
Macaulay Hist. hng. II. 63 He must have been conscious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he was an adulterer. 


fb. Having guiltv knowledge {of anything); 
absoi. inwardly sensible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

x6sa Gaulb Magasirom. 374 Pergamius accuses many 
thousands as conhciousof the same arts. 1838 H. Morb 
Antid. Atk. iii. iv. (17x9) 07 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord . . make confession td her wickedness. 
Phillips, Conscious, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 1738 Wesley Psalms civ. pt. 3. vi, 
The conscious Ravagers retuiti. zl^ Kbblb Ckr. V. 4 
Lent xi. 4 What time, with sweet forgiving cheer. He called 
his conscious brethren near. 

t6. Conscious to (a thing): sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of. being a wit- 
ness to ; mentally alive or awake to ; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. conscius alicui rei!] Obs. 

x63xT. May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes 11. 33 Many, con- 
scious to their owns wcakne.s»e, doe endeavour, etc. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawtii. Fam. Ff. Wks. (1711) 145, I who am 
conHcious to your patience and wisdom, z^ Ussher A nn, 
45a Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder, 
xfipx Ray Creation 11. (1704') 414 The Mother . . is not con- 
scious to any thing that is done there, zyxe Berkeley 
Prim:. Hum. Kmwl. 1. | 153 That He is present and 
cunscious to our innermost thoughts. X79S Duckeu of 
York 1 . V, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
x8^ C. Wordsworth Obu. /, 931 His Wife 'being con- 
scious ’ to the transaction. 


6 . Having intenial perception or consciousnesi : 

a. a fact. 

X63X Baxter Inf. Bapt. 9x5 5»o much you seem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 1899 Bkntley 
Serm. (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. ^ a 1700 Drydkn Sigism, if 
Guise. 790 Tancred. .Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. xaix d- Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 654 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth. 1873 
Jevons (1878) 179 An importance .. of which even 

Americans are barely conscious. 

b. (in Philosi) of one’s sensations, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 IxiCKB Hum, Und, ri . i. | xx To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of it, seems to me utterly incon- 
sistent and impossible; 1769 Kames RUm. Crit. i. ti8^) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of 
perception and ide.is passing through the mind. xa63 E. 
V. Nralb AnaL Tk, 4* Hat. 905 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 3x7^ I 
am conscious, either at once or in succession, otjoy or pmn, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c. 

e. ^external objects, poet. 

xjim Z4 PoPK Rape Lock iii. 1x6 Some o'er her lap their 
caimul plumes display'd Trembling, and conscious of the 
rich brocade x8ax Shelley Ginevra x8 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt conscious. X864 
Tennyson j^lmeds Field 336 Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful eye That watch’d him. .Went Leolin. 

d. with subord. cl. 

1694 Burthoggb Rss. Reason 4 If a person had never seen 
but one thing, .he could not be sensible or conscious he did 
see it. X737 WHiSTON Josephus* Hist. 11. xix. | 7 Cestius was 
not conscious . . how the besieg^ despaired. 1748 Pofb 
Dune. IV.60X Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Bom 
for First Ministers, as Slaves fenr Kings. Cowfbr Task 
1. 156 How oft . . we have borne The mfniag wind, scarce 
conscious that it blew. 1878 Morlby Diderotl, 140 He was 
profoundly oonscious that the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge. .would take men a very short way. 

e. absoL Knowing, witting, well aware, poet. 

1704 PoFa Windsor For. 90 The foresU wonder'd at th* 

unusual grain. And secret transport touch'd the conscious 
•wain. 1819 Shelley Cenci 1. i 73, 1 may spsak Alike to 
you and my own conscious heart, 


7, EndowaA WIOi ^ of 
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lyaa WATta Leeik 1, il. § a Among edbemtmkkmvm 
thifikiQg or consaous beingiL or kmvt a pouNw m tnooiAb 
such as the mbd of tnaniOodi angsts* im HAaom rkuosn 
Arrmngom. (X84O 31B With s po«sr w^ moatf aknom 
a consdous one. Mosukv Uuitu Serm. avL 084 
Man. .as a conscious telag, conscious m Mmsolf, and coo* 
•cious of others around wte 1883 W. PA Yinacw Zqgik 
ofDi/tn. Z38 Feeling and Volition are consdous plsmiM 
no less thsm Intellect* 

b. Having one’s mental faculties aotually in an 
active and waking state. See CovaoiOUgNMa 6* 

1841 Lyttok Hi. 8 Mom, v. xxl. And when at last ho was 
conscious. x88o T. Holmu Syst. Surg. 1x86^ I. 305 The 
sister reported that be had become conscious, naving teeog* 
nixed her and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do ; having a purpose and intention in one*s ucy 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, etc. 

i860 WasTcoTT Introd. Study Gosp. vi <ed, g) m A.. se- 
quence. . which few will attribute to an apt coincidence or to 
a conscious design. z88o L. Stbfhbn Popo iL as 
from the first a conscious and deliberate artist, xfl- _ 

Rarfy Ckr. 1, 130 That St Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconsebus borrower may be regarded as certain. 

8. Having one’s thoughts and attenlion unduly 
centred in one’s own personality ; and hence, apt 
to imagine that one i.^ the ot^ct of observation oy 
others; SaLF-ooNaojoua, Of personal bearing^ 
actions, etc. : Displaying such preoccupation. 

Li7x»~i4 Pope Rape Loch 1. 79 Some nymphs there ar& 
too conscious of their face.] xyaB — Dune. 11. 8 The proud 
Parnassian sneer. The conscious simper, and the j^ous 
leer, Mix on his look, xley CAaLYts Rkhter Misc. <1869) 
XX He moves about with a conscious air. ta68 Bain Men}, 
4> Mor. Sc. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, there is indicated an excessive at- 
tendon to the feelings and the thoujghts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things. 

10 . transf Of things; a. Objective or present 
to consciousness ; known to oneself, felt, sensible, 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1087 Milton P. L. ti. Box They .. howb and gnaw My 
Bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth Afresh with oon- 
Bcious terrours vex me round. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 4 F 8 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is good. 
Conscious Beauty adorned with consetous Virtue 1 1786 
Golihim. Vuar W. xxxi, His face became pale with con- 
scious guilL x8i8 HAXLirr Mng. Poets i. (xByo) xx Know- 
ledge IS conscious power. x833 1. Taylor Femat. vi. 178 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds oix whbh it 
demands submUsion. 1877 Mozlby Univ. Serm, iv. 83 
Truth . . gives conscious rank to its possessors. 

t II* Having a conscience ; conscientious, rctre, 

X634 CoKAiNE Dianea 90 One of the most worthy and 
consciousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown. 


ConaoioiUily (l^F'npsli), adv, [f. prec. + -LT 2.] 
In a conscious manner. 

1690 Locnb Hum. Und. 11. xxvii. (R.) The tame thinking 
thing would he always consciously present 1709 Stbblb 
Tatter No. 49 F 5 [They] often consciously and knowingly 
embrace where they are mutually indifferent. x8i6 Snbllky 
Aiastor 14 If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast I con- 
sciously have injured. xMx Skrley in Macm. Mag. XLV. 
SI Directly or indirectly, consciously or unoonscbusly, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 

CtmSOioiUlXieMI (ky*njasn8s). [fr as prec. *F 

-NKSB.] 

1 1. Joint or mutual knowledge. Obs. rare. 
x6Bi Whole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of persons and their worship. 

2 . (Also in early use, consciousness to oneself] 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to which one has the testimony within oneself; 
esp. of one's own innocence, guilt, deficiencies, etc. 
Ct. CONBCIODa 3. 

183s Massinger Maid ^ Hen. 1. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants. 16 . Lmke (J.), Had not their conscious- 
ness to themselves of their ignorance . . kept them from so 
idle an attempt, a 1744 Purs (T.), An honest mind Is not 
In the power of a dishonest : to break its peace, there must 
be some guilt or consciousnesa 1770 Jumm Lett, xxxix. 
198 There is. .a palpable consciousness of guilt. x86o Mac- 
aulay Biog. (1687) XX Bentley . . was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1873 lowrrr 
Plato (ed. 9) 111. 7 Happy in the consciousnesi of a well- 
spent life. 

8. The state or fact of being mentally consciout 
or aware ^anything. Cf. Copbcioub o. 

1748-7 Hervey Medit. (18x8)9x5 Let It. .hecomeone with 
the very consciousness of my existence 1 1778 Ai>am Smith 
W. H. I. xi. G869) 1. 164 The anxiety of the proimetora .« 
Bceitu. .to indicate a consetousnees. that this species of cul- 
tivation is . . more profitable than any other. 1863 Fa. A. 
Kkmblb Resid. in Georgia o It is only to the consetousnees 
of these evils that knowleon and reflection awaken him. 
s8^ Lewu Hist. Philos. iT. 149 The consciousness of xdt 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence. 1883 ^* 
Lloyd JSbb^t Flow 11. z8 For a few momenu he lost the 
consciousness of why he was miserable. 

4 . Philos. The state or faculty of being consdoni, 
as a condition and concomitant of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ' the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or affections ’ (Ham- 
ilton). 

1678 CuDWORTH tnteli. Syet. (1837) I* 93 Neither can life 
and cogitation, senee and consdouiaess , . ever xesolt 
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aulcnitttdeK, figure*, nhcn, and motionc. tfifa Locke Hnm. 
Una. II. i. I 19 ConaciouHtieM i» the Mrcepiion of what 
paneee in a Man’* own mind. 1707 S. Claikk mH De/tntt 


the woi-d, «ignifie« . . the Keflex Act by which 1 know that 
1 think, and that my Thought* and Action* are my own 
and nut Aiioihcrs. i^g Kkiu Jnt. Pcw*rt 1, i, Conscious- 
ne** i* a word used uy PhiJoaopher*, to aignify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our pretient thoughts 
and pu^ises, and, in general, of all the present ^ra- 
tion* of our nimdft. xfl^a Sir W. Hamilton in Ptitft 
IVkt. Note B (187a) 810/1 Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind, it is 
therefore only intuitive, and its obiects exclusively pre- 
■entative. Ibid. 939. 1866 Huxley Pk^». viii. aio We class 
sensation* along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of tfaiet 0/ conscimisntsi. But 
what consciouNness is, we know not; and how it is that 
anything so remarkable as a state of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissue, is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
nibbed bis lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature. 
iBjk Uaih ^ IVitl (ed. 3^ 539. 

D. (with a and pi , ) State of consciouinesi. 

1805 W ORDSW. Prtlude iii. ia6 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or c^onsciotisnesKes not to be subdued. s8ia 
J. C, Hobhouss Jimmey (1813) 627 A female, .quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and poHsessed of no one consciousness bt- long- 
ing to humanity, a i8jp Robertson Serm. Ser. in. iv. 53 
Hia [roan's] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts . . They are separate cuiiNciou.snesikes, 
living consciousnesses. 1870 Huxlky LaySerm, (1871- 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

6. The totality of the impresaions, thoughts, and 
feelings, which make up a person’s conscious 
being. In pi. Conscious personalities. 

ifipo Locke //mn#. Und. 11. xxvii. (1695) 183 If the same 
consciousness can be trunsferr'd from one thinking Sub- 
stance to another, it will bejuossible that two thinking Sub- 
stances may make but one Person. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 
ao. a/i I'hose many Consciousnesses must be as the Con- 
stituent Parts of that one Individual Consciousness 1805 
WoRUsw. Prelude 11. 3a Musing on them, often do I seem 
Tv o consciousnesses, conscious of myself, And of some 
other Being. 1877 E. R. Condek Bai. Paitk ii. 01 F^rom 
our innermost consciounnesiL a voice is heard, clotned with 
Butive authority. . * 1 feel. 1 think. 1 will. I am.’ 

b. Limited by a qualifying epithet to a special 
field, as the moral or reltj^iotts oonsctousntss. 

1863 Mary Howitt F, BrtmePs Greece II xvi. 157 The 
commencement of a moral consciousness. 1884. H. Spencer 
in xgtA Cent. XV. 1 Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense. 

o. Attributed as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
gate of men, a people, etc., to far as they think or 
feel in common. 

t^7 Hr. Martinbau Soe, Amer, III, 198 While few can 
be lound to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness, a x^x Grots Plato Pref. (i8;r5) 7 Such intel- 
lects broke loohe from the common consciousness of the 
world around them. 1876 White Life in Chriet 1. viii. 

88 I'he religious consciousness of the age. 

6. The state of being conscious, regarded as the 
normal condition of healthy waking life. 

1837 Dickbnb Pickw, xxi. When the fever leff him, and 
consciousness return^, he awoke 10 find himself rich and 
free. x868 Bain Meut, ^ Mor. Sc. A^p. 93 In one class of 
[popular] applications, consciousiiess is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or insensibility ; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinction for the lime. i«B 5 W. L. Davidson Logic 
^D^h. 136 The mind's wakeful activity is consciousness 
—consciousness as opposed to dormancy, dreamless sleep, 
swoon, insensibility. 

7 . DoubU consciousness ; see quot 

188a Syd. Soc. Lex.t Double comcionstust^ % condition 
which has been described as a double personality, showing 
in tome measure two separate and Independent trains of 
thought and two independent mental capabilities in the 
same individual. 

t Oo&BCi'SBioiL. Obs.-^^ [ad. L. conscissidn- 
4WII, 21. of action f. conscindire to tear in pieces.] 

* A cutting or paring* (Blount Glossogr, 1656'). 
tCoil 0 Ci*M 1 ire« obs-* [ad. L. *conscissura 
a cut or cleft, f. conscindfrc '. see prec. (but for 
this concisura is now read in Pliny).] ‘A gash 
or cut, a renting in a place’ (Blount Clossogr, 
1656). 

t ConBoiunole. nonce-mi, [humorous dim. of 
conscience^ after L. diminutives in 'unculus^-uncula ] 

A minute or hair-splitting conscience. 

#1670 Hacket Abp. tVilliauti 1. 66 Rubrics, .filled with 
punctilios not for consciences, but for consciunrles. 
t CoiLBOi'Ve. Obs. [Erron. spelling for concive, 

It. concive, L. concivis.J Fellow-citixen. 

X579 Lyly Eupkues (Arb. ) 198 We shal ther . . see . . more 
gallant courtiers, more godly consciues. 

Conacribe (k^skroi b), v. [ad. L. conscrib- 
fro to enter in a list, enroll, draw up, prescribe, 
f. con- together + scribfre to write ; in sense 4 
coiresponmng to Cokbcbiption 4.] 
tl. trans. To enroll, levy (an army) ; to enlist 
(a soldier). Ohs. 

1^ Hall Chron. (1809'! 081 When this armie . . was con- 
■cnbcd and come together to Harflete. Ibid. 314 To con- 
scribe and set furtne a new armie. t66o 0 . Fleming 
Stemma .SVicnoM a8 People, .of the meanest condition, and 
mercinary only and conscribed by others. I 

+a To enroll as a Roman senator. Obs. rare. | 


ifistf J- Harrington Oceeuta (1700) x^ If a Plebeian 
happienM to be conscrib’d he and his Posterity b e ca m e 
Patricians. 

1 8 . To circumscribe, to limit. Obs, 

16x3 Hbywood Siltier Age v. Wk*. 1874 III. i6a The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscribed. Pronounce 
this doom, tfioa Callis Stat, .S>nv//<i647) 105 A Marc- 
Fair or Market, .although th^ be comicribed to place and 
circuit. 1704 Harris Lex. Teckn , Couscribedt the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4 . To enli.st for the army by Consobiptioh, q.v.; 
to enlist compulsorily- Also trans/. 

x8so Editt. Pet'. XXXIV. 418 CJovernment . . cannot con- 
scribe readers. x86e Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cviii. 34 'We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs’ — 
was what 1 heard from French youth. X887 Spectator 
18 June 818/a Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 
Hence Oonaorl bad ppl. a. 

x6m R. Codrincton tr. Hist, ivstine 89 With this con- 
scriued Army composed of the outca.Hts of man. 

Conscript .K^^nskript a. and sb. [ad. L. con- 
scrJpt-uSy pa. pple. of consertbfre : see prec.] 

A. adj. 1 . Enrolled or elected a senator. In 
pi. Conscript fathers^ fathers conscript [L. patres 
conscripti. properly patres^ conscripti^ i.e. patres 
et conscripti fathers and elect] : a collective title 
by which the Roman aenators were addressed; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

I ^>533 Ld. Brrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurd. xi. (R.), He 
sayedfhese wordcs, O fathers conscripte, O happie people. 
z6i^ fi. JoNsoN Sejanus iii. i. Wk*. (Ktidg.) xso/x Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting Turn fair and fortu- 
nate to the common- wealth. X770 Lanuhornb Plutarch 
(1879) 1 . 37/1 At first . . they were called Fathers only; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body, Con- 
script Fathers. x8ae Byron Mar. Fal. v. L 706 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be admitted t [See Aote.] 

b. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
the administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc. ; rarely in sinj^. 

tjaj A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies II. xxxiii. 13 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points. . 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. X840 Carlyle 
Heroes (18581 341 Eliot^ Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane . .political Conscript Fathers. x88o Dis- 
raeli hndym. xxx, Hainault House hud been raised by a 
British peer, .the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

ta. Inscribed in common or identically, rare^"'^. 
1679 Harby Script 11. 44 That 144000 in chap.^ 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000 in cliap. 14. conscript, or having 
the Nome of God written in their F'ore-hcads. 

3 . Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army. 

x8si3 Southey Hist Penius. War 1 . 499 Three conscript 
lads., of the sixty-sixth regiment. x88x Times Apr. 11/4 
An enli.sting army must alw^s be more difficult to keep 
up than a cooRcript army. x8Ba Gd, Words 318 With the 
assistance of conscript negroes brought down the Nile. 

B. sb. [F. conscrit,\ A military recruit obtained 
by conscription ; one compulsorily enlisted for 
military or naval service. 


t9too Ann. Reg. 33 The general levy of aoo,ooo Consci^ts 
[in 1799]. 1814 Wellington in Gurw. Dtsp, XI. 589 The 
conscripts desert in alt directions. x868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. <x876) 11 . ix. 333 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves f 

Gonaicript (k^nskri pt], V. [f. CoNBCBlFT a. 
or ppl. stem of L. consertbfre. It appears to have 
originated during the U. S. Civil War of 1860-65.] 
trans. To compel to military service by conscrip- 
tion ; to enlist compulsorily ; Conscbibb 4. 
Hence Oonaori*pted ppl. a. 

X865 W. Whitman Specimen Days (1888) 6a He was first 
conscripted for two years. x88o Atlantic Monthly J uly aa, 

I had been conscripted and forced into the army. 1887 
spectator 18 June 834/3 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready for a mutiny. 1889 Pail Mall G, 33 Apr. a/3 If we 
must conscript and train our youth, .in great camps. 

Consorip'tioil (k^skri’p/m). [ad. L. con- 
scrfptibn-em drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
from consertbfre to Conscbibb.] 

+ 1 . Writing down together, putting in writing. 

1381 Wyclir Tobit vii. x6 And the chartre taken, thei 
maden the conscripcioun (i^ writyng togidere] of the 
wedloc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 333/4 Thus Luke had. . 
prouffyte by conscrypeion & wrytvng of hit doctryne. 

1 2 . Conjoint signature. Obs. rare“^. 

1615 T. Adams Black Devil 4 They signe not . . in their 
owne particular and singular namM, but req^uire the coo* 
ocription and evident consent of their CounseA. 

1 8 . Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Obs. 

1509 WoLBEY in Burnet Hist. R^. I. App. 11. xxiii 65 
Not having, .none order, provision of victual, towardness 
in conscription of men of war, or appearance of such thing* 
iM Blount Glossogr.^ ConoeripiioHt an enrolling. 

4 . spec. The compulsory enlistment of men for 
military (or naval) service ; esp. where the liability 
to serve is legally established ; an application of 
this method of obtaining^ recruits. 

The word was introduced in connexion with a law of the 
French Republic, 5 Sept. 1798. which provided that the 
recruits required for service should be compulsorily obtained 
I from the young men between the emb of twenty am twenty- 
five, whom it declared to be legally liable to serve in the 
army. Hence it has become a general term for methods of 
I compulsory enlistment ; but, technically, as distinguished 
I from universal military service, it implies the enrolment by 


lot of a fixed number of thoee liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute. 

x8oo Weems Watkingt^ xvi. (1877) e,-6 Our pemons 
have been free from the iropresements and conscriptions. 

Examiner 18 Jan. 3^3 The Conscription of x8xi has 
i^uriushed 160,000 men. 1838 Armolo Hist. Rome f.,8o 
1 he Africans . . were subject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve as soldiers. t88e La Brougmam 
Brit. Const, xx. 391 Conscription is to one man personal 
‘service, to another the payment of a tax. 1878 Morlky 
Diderot 1 . ao8 Peasants turned lackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 

atirib. x8^ lllust. Loud. News X LI 1 . 5*x/i The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 


attnh. 181(3 lli^*^' Lend. News X LI 1 . 5*1/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. 

jFg. x8x4 Q. Rev. XL 96 The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry. 

b. The body of conscripts collectively. 
s8a3 Southey Hist. Penins. War 1 . 1x5 General Clarke 
. . advised that the conscription for the year 1609 should be 
called out. 

C 03 UiC 3 ri*ptioiial, a. [f. prec. -f -al.] Of or 

belonging to comcription. 

1809 St. Paper in Ann. Reg. 783/3 The following .. is 
the precise state of the conscriptional force of France. 

Conseale, obs. form ol Concbal. 
Consecrate (kF'nBrkreit\ ppl. a. Also 4-5 
oonaeorat. [ad. L. conseerdt-us, pa. pple. of 1 ^ 
conseerdre : see next.] 

1 . -> CoNSKCHATBD. a. as pa. pple. 

^1386 Chaucer Monk's T, 27 Loo Sampson, u(hi<^h. .was 
to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy 1. vi, 
A ryche image. .That. .To myghty loue. . Yhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. 
(Arb.; 151 Which., was dedicate and consecrate to god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. ft 3 - 37 * He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1791 Cowpbk Iliad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consecrate to Mars. 1877 Sparrow Sertn. xL 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes, 
b. as adj. 

1433 Jas. 1 Kingts Q. xxxiii, The ympnis consecrat Of 
luvis use. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/1 Nazarien. .that 
is as niuche to say as consecrate or dene. 1383 Stanyhurst 
jEnets III. (Arb.) 73 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 347 Other consecrate places, 
t866 Kingsley Herew. 1 . i. 38 The fountain was.. perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. _ 

2 . In reference to the Eucharist: see Consb- 
ORATB V. a. a. as pa. pple. 

1509 Barclay Shyp ^ Folys (1570) 85 When our Lorde is 
consecrate in fourme of bread 1709 Strype Ann. Ref L 
xxii. aCj That the catholic church . taught them to receive 
Christ's body consecrate at mass with prayers, 
b. as adj. 

1588 A. Kino tr. Canisiud Cateclu 85 Vndcr y* Ijsast part 
of euerie con.sccrat hostie, Christ is all haill giuen and 
receauit. 1640 Canterb. SelpConvic. ito The consecrat 
elements are injoined to bee eaten in the holy place, 

8 . Made sacred by associations ; hallowed. 

1669 Addr. Hopeful Yng. Gentry Ene. 69 Under so con- 
secrate custody and regard. 1^5 L. Morris Ode to Free 
Rome 366 Error consecrate by time. 

Consecrate (kp-ns/kr^t^ v. [f. Consecrate 
ppl. a.f or ad. L. consecrat- ppl, stem of conseerd-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc., f. con- + 
saerd-re to make sacred, dedicate, f. stem of sacer^ 
sacrum^ Sacred. Cf. F. consacrer^ in 14th c. also 
consecrer, Pg. consegrar^ Sp. consagrar^ It. con- 
sacrare, the latter from a late L. *con-sacrdre.] 

1 . trans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity ; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character of holiness ; to make sacrecl or 
holy and so fit for a religious use. Const. unto. 

b. Particularly applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church and a churchyard, whereby these acquire 
the legal status of a ' consecrated building ’ and * conse- 
cratecT ground with the special character and incidents 
legally attached thereto, in England and some of the 
cdonies. Cf. Consecrated, Consecration. 

1460 Capgravr Chron. 71 Fabian, .ordeyned, that every 
3ere, on Schere or Maunde Thursday, the Pope schiild 
consecrate crisme. 1335 Coverdale Ex. xxxii. 99 Then 
sayde Moses : Consecrate youre handes this dais vnto the 
Lorde. ssu Eden Decades 16a Suche men as be had con- 
secrated tohe offered to the goddea. a s6oo Hooker EccI. 
Pol. vii vi. I 3 The custom of the primitive chureh in con- 
secrating holy virgins and widows unto the service of God 
and his Church. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Bxemp. 11. vii. a8 
What you have consecrated 1 have hallowed. 1680 Dryden 
Epitaph Sir P. Fairborne 34 To his lamented lots for times 
to come His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 1843 S. Aus- 
tin Rankds Hist. Ref. II. 065 Not. .inconsistent with their 
saying masses for the dead and consecrating salt and water. 

b. isM Grafton Chron. 11 . 768 From that time hetber* 
ward, was there never . . so holy a Byshop that durst pre- 
sume the Churche of the same to consecrate. Msfi 34 Coke 
anf Inst. (1644) 303 Albeit churches or cbappels may be 
built by any of the kings subjects, .without licence, yet be. 
fore the law take knowledge of them to be churenes or 
cbappels, the bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same. 
167s Bp. Cosin’ s Will in C.’s Corr, (Sartees) 11 . 394 Tbs 
Chappell Btt Auckland Castle, .by mee Istly built and con- 
secrated. 1706 Ayliffe Parerg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 


isSgai nemdoit. ^ea. a; viu.ps aii enurenyaras muse oe con- 
secrated. Ancient churchyurds ore presumed to have been 
consecrated. 

2. spec^ Uied as the proper word for the action 
whereby the bread ana wine reoeive their sacra- 
mental character in the Eucharist 
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(B«ra tH« notioo mim Mocndipf to tho dOQlriM u 
to tlM ROtuM of tho focnument) 

1091 TiJfDALB Ltrdt ap It !■ flMiitftil that 

Cluiit ooKMcnUed no broad, iffl Ord€r 8 

To prepartt blisoe and comacrate ao mocha aa arill aarua tba 
paopU. IS79 Fuucb H*$kM PmrLtij To oofnaerata. ia to 
halonri or to aaparat to an holy va& ao wa grant y biaad 
and wina to ba cohaacrated. ma Mk, C^m, Prmytr^ Cam- 
mum'cn, If the coniacrated bread or wina ba all apent bafbia 
all hava communicated, the Prieat ia to oooaacrata more. 

Wanlcy iPtmd. Lit. World > 4 . iii. f i6L 174^ Zephyrinua 
. .orddnad that Wine in the Sacrament Mould be conae* 
crated in a Veaael of Glam, ilg^ Hook CA. Dial. (ad. 7) 
947 Before wa eat and drink this bread and wina whjnm 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set it apart by a solemn prayer. s88a 
Caikolic Diet, iit/e The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words * This is my body,* * This is my blood 
t b. need prolepti(»illy of the result, 
r tgao Doctr. Gd, Servattnti in 5 Pmt. Tracts (Percy Soc.> s 


igga Aar. Hamilton Catcch. aos He consecratis the trew 
body & blud of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of oiiy 
mannis word, but be the vertew and power of Gods word. 
O. absoL 

tS34 More Oh the Passion Wks. 1308^1 Therfore was it 
(the Paschall lambe] eaten with vnleauened breade. And 
so consequent lye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 
breade. Catholic Diet. 317/t I'he First General 

Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate. 
8. Spec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, queen, etc. 

1387 Trrvisa Hidden (Rolls) Vll. X15 He sawesesmt Peter 
apostel holde in his hond Edward hesone of l^elrede. .and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (isso) 
39/9 He decreed that . . a bysshop sholde be consecrated of 
thre. iSSa Bk. Com. Prayer^ The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bish^. 1617 Moryson //in. 1. iv. 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to be 
consecrated. Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 1x5 That 

if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 
the kinjp, or any archbishop or bishop to confirm or conse< 
crate him, they shall fall within the Mnalties of the statutes 
of praemunire. 1837 Penny Cycl.vlll. 44/x Coronation, 
the act of crowning or consecrating a king. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. 87 x The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

4 . fig . ; also refl. 

x 6 oo Shaks. 9 Hen. n\ iv. 1 . 93 (Qo ) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody b(Mk. .And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. 173a Law Serious C. vi. (eJ. s) 79 I'he holi- 
ness of Christianity consecrates all states and employments 


and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

5 . transf. To devote or dedicate to some pur- 
pose: often associated with 1, ns implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

>555 Eden Decades 53 Titey had dosperatly consecrated 
them seines to death. 1399 Thvnne Animadv. l)ed. (1673) 
3, 1 will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome l^etter 
labor of moore momente. 1674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad. 
A vj, You will . . not censure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. /hid, 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses. 1805 Fouter 
Ess. I. iv. 56 A dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescott Perd. Hr /*• L 1. X05 
HU whole life was consecrated to letters, 
b. To ^propriate (titliea; to a particular church. 
i84^see Consecration 6]. 

0 . To render sacred ; to make an object of venera- 
tion or cherished regard ; to hallow, sanctify ; to 
sanction [--mod.F. consacrer], 

1693SHADWELL Volunteers 111. i, So glorious a cause as 
consecraces each sword that's drawn tur it. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. 1 . ix. 199 That country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. i8a8 W. Sewell 
Ox/, Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our hearts. 1858 Lingard a ngloSax. 
Ch. 1 . Pref. 7 Writers, whose reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 Lowell Democr. 199 Whose memories 
seem to consecrate the soul from all ignobler companion- 
shi^ 

tv. To devote or doom (/o destruction, etc.). Ohs, 
[A Latinism.] 

13B9 Cooper Admon. xdi Saint Paule doth consecrate 
these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. 164s Milton Colast. 
Wks, (1851) 360 Must hee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and despair without redemptiou ? 1651 Gaui.b 
Magastrom. 940* Tne sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the jakes. 

ts. To place among the gocU ; to deify ; to 
apotheosize. Ohs. [A Latinism.] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vll. | i Inventors and authors 
of new arts, .were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
•clvea 1730-6 Bajlbv (folio) s. v. Consecration, The em- 
perors. .are consecrated after this manner. 

Oonsaorated (kp ns/kr/'tdd), ///. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] 

L Dedicated to a sacred purpose ; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. 

igaa Bk. Com. Prarer, Consecr. Bps. Rubric, Then the 
ArMblshop shall proceed to the communion, with whom 
the new consecrated Bishop with others shall also com- 
municate. i66a Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, tf the con- 
secrated bread or wine be all spent. 1736 7 tr. Keysleds 
Trav. (x7(So) IV. 1x7 An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples. 


j8i| BaAMttALt Ck, MsHg, Dg/huM 75 Snob aa 
eidiiiaUoii aubjaciad bolii tha oouaacnuoca and tho oonaa- 
orated 10 dppiinaioii. 

b. sfec. Of a church, churchyard, or huriaU 
grouna: Set apart with religions fbnm by a 
bishop, for pumic wonhip, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such cceleiiaitical and legal etatna 
as this gives in England and some of the ooloniei. 

i6ot Shakb. Tkml, PL iv. UL 85 Vndameath that oon- 
secraced roofa. adgi Commission Casos (Camdanl 

a?; Whereat the pariah Cbureh of Huriy U a oonaacrated 
ptaca. >876 Blunt 8c Philumoeb Bk. ij/Ch, Lem v. i. 303 
TIm law . . forbids a ciaigyman to officiate publicly b any 
building which is not alther consecratad or licensed for 
Divine Service hy the biahop. /bid. 313 The Status of 
Consecrated land and buHdings.— The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard la one offreehold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Mod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from Che unconsecrated part of the eemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2 . Dedicated, * sacred * io a tutelary divinity. 

1399 Thvnns Animadv. (1865) i The montbe of Jatiuarye 
(consecrated to the dbohle faced godd Janus). 18^ Yeats 
Growtk Comm, <x Olives . . the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva. 1884 GusTAPaoN Found, Deaik L (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

8. fig. Sanctioned by general obaervance or uaage 
[F. eonsacri]. 

s868 M. Pattison Academ, Org, v. eii These services, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 1878 
Baoekot Physics 4 * Pol. (1876) i6a The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in ao doing was consacrated custom. 

Hence Oo'iiMeratudAUMi. 

B846 in WoBCESTBE. 1847 in Craio ; and in subHeq. Diets. 

Conaeoratee (kp-ns/kr^itf*). [Correlative to 
consecrator: see -EE.] One to whom something 
ia consecrated. 

1883 ScHAPP Encycl. Eelig. Knoml. III. 9x70 The consec- 
rators hold the property in usufruct ; the oonsecratee is God. 

Ooaaeorating (kpns/kr^tio), vbl. sb. [f. 

CONSEOBATE V. + -INO 1 .1 CONBBCK ATION. 

, 1570 Fulkb Hoskins* Part. 67 Y* Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, to change y" substances, or to transubstantiat. 1591 
Prrcivall .S/. Diet., Cons^ratio, conmcrntiDg. 164s Boot 
jr Branch Petition xvii. 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chai^ls, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, Tables, Chalices, Churchyards, and many other 
things, and putting holinesse in them. 

Co'xiaeoratiiig, ppl. a, [f. as prec. 4- -ino 2.] 
That consecrates. 

i6m Milton A Pol. Smect. (1851) 307 Any consecrating 
hand of a Prelat. 174a Young Hi. Th. ix. 1347 Night's 
consecrating Shades, Which to a temple turn an universe. 
1814 SouTHPV Roderick v, In that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 

Conseoration (k^nsfkr/^/on). In 4-6 -aoion. 
[ad. L. cotisecratidn-em, n. of action f. conseerdre 
to CoKSEORATE. Cf. F. consccration (13th c.).] 

1 . The action of consecrating; a setting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gious rites to a sacred purpose. 

1388 Wyclip Ex. xxix. aa It is the wether (1388 ram] of 
consecracioun. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 84 Innooent, .or- 
deyned eke the consceration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted at^ here ende. 1690 Norris Bsntitudes {i 6 gs) L 
165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be. 1716 Ayi.ippe 
Parerg. X94 Consecration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, is a Rite or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities s86o Pusey Mm. Proph, 3X The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vue gods and 
goddesses and to prostitution. This dreadful consecration, 
yea desecration. 1870 Emerson Soc. f Sotii. Wks. (Bohn) 
111 . 5$ Does the consecratiim of Sundey confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

attrib, 1333 CovKRDALB Lev. viii. 31 Eate it and the bred 
in ^ maunder the consecracion offeringes. 

b. € 5 p. The formal dedication and setting 
apart, by a bishop, of a church, churchyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xii, called dedication*, but in 
recent times dedication has been employed to denote a less 
formal kind of consecration of a bunal-ground, not having 
the legal consequences attaching to consecration. 

1 5 70 6 Lambarde Peramb. Aentiiiv^) The Bishops 
assembled for the consecration (as they can it) of the great 
church of Sainct Andrewes. a x6a6 Br. L. Andrbwbs ititle), 
The form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (1659). 
1787-31 Chambers Cycl., The consecration or dedication of 
a church is an episcopal ceremony. x866 I. M. Bale Clergry, 
mm's Legal Hanabk. v. 57 Private chapels . . are main- 
tained by the persons to whom they belong. They need no 
consecration. 1873 Phillimore EccL Law II. x;6x The 
consecration of churches may be performed indifferently on 
any day. 1876 Blunt & Phillimore Bh. o/Ch. J,aw v. i. 
3x9 The Sentence of Consecration [of a church] is pro- 
nounced after the Offertoiy including the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has been made. 1B83 
tr. Pellicia's Poliip 0/ Chr. Ch. 147 The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. 1891 MS. Enrolments 
if Consecrations, Durham. This Sentence of Consecration 
was read by me the undersigned John Booth. 

o. with a and pi, fSometimea more or leas 
concr, Consecrated things.) 

1338 Bale Thre Lawes 831 Ceremonyatl rytes are also 
commendable. In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
secrations. 1560 BiRLE Lev. viii. 98 These were consecra- 
tions for a BWeete sauour which were made by fire vnto the 
Lord.^ Ibid. viii. 31 The bread that is in the basket of con- 
secretions (so s6ix]. Ibid. viiL 33 Vntill the dayes of your 
consecrations [1611 consecration] bee at an ende. 


2- The tfiviiif of the teomncntal cheraetor to 
the eochanide elementa ef btwl ted erlne. 

(Varloiialvtaken aozoidliig 10 dMppliiiea ImM of the na* 
tureiiftliaj^ooluirist.) , _ 

sage Puftvav Esmsoemtr. (tSas) 41 Whara oonaMrM^n or 
halawiQM hath ndghid, Sra^ ia maad Odatla eaah. 
a tgooApoL LolL 8 Ala oft a oobit mao aalh ft blrww 
coiuoonmlottn ft Agnus DaL tglo Cagw Chmm, 
Eng, tv« (tsao) 37/x In olde tymo tho ooniooracyon or tho 
va bloDd was asado In traa voaiellf. tw I 


iompmr. Lord's Sapp, h Mass EpU., Blaiphoi^ 

Christ. .iavooatioa m dead i^nta. ooofhctioiit conaaonllpn, 
appU^on, and isiblatlon of the oody and blood of Chriati 
16^ Pbarson Crosd (1839) 831 Tha braad and wine avaa 
after consecratioo leave not their own nature, but remain ia 
their lonnor substance, ahapa, and form, aiffo Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Commmsfom, Ruhtic, Ha shall say tho Ptmyor or 
Consecration, aa foUowath. a 1690 STiLMHon*. Sorm. IL 
ii. (R.^ Iha people, .ere told, that they (priests) can maka 
their God at any time by uroaounciiig the ftve words of 
consecration, slfti Hook ch. Diet. 847 If ft be deniaiided 
to what words the consecration of the dements ought to bo 
ascribed, 1 answer, to the prmr of the faithful cmered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him* 
1885 Catholic Diet, %\fJ\ The form for the conaecrelioo oflhe 
bread in the Roman Missal U * Hoc est enim corpus meuin,* 


8, Ordination to a sacred office : spH, the action 
or religions ceremony of ordaining a bishop. 

1387 TaavusA Higden (Rolls) VI. 1x5 Theodorus pe arche* 
biashop com into Kent.. in ^ tecounde jere of hia oon* 
secracioun. 15x3 Moas Rich, Jit, Wks. 66/a. The coh- 
secracion of a bidiop. igaa Bk, Com. Prayer, Order Con. 
seer. Bps. Ruhr., Then snail the ArchbUhep demand the 
kings mandate for the consecration. 1704 Nelson Pest, h 
Fasts (1739) 470 To confirm the Elections and Consecrations 
of all Bisnopa in their Provinces. i88a J. H Blunt 
Ck.Eng. 11 . 37 Spiritual Jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Consecration. 

4 . Rom. Antiq. Apotheosis, deification; also 
transf. 

S490 Caxton Eneydos xxvH. (x8oo)o8 Tho obsequyas ft 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olda fader. 1638 Sit T. 
Browne Hpdriot. ii. 9 The magnificent burning, and con- 
secration Of Sevems. 1751 Chambers CycL U37 Penny 
Cycl. VI L 165/1 Consecration is a name given to the apo- 
theosis of the Roman emperors, and coins and medals com- 
memorating these events nave the inscription Consseratio. 
t b. Loosely applied to canonization. Obs. 

X677 Hale Prim, brig. Man. 11. v. 167 We see how tha 
Roman Calendv swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 


t6. Dedication to destruction ; anathematiza^ 
tion. Obs. Cf. Consecrate v. 7. 

1700 Tyrrell Hitt. Eng. 11 . pax He confirmed the Con- 
secration denounced by nb Preoecessor against Frederic 
the Emperor. 

6. transf. and fig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or purauit; aUo, appro* 
priation to a special purpose. 

1781 Cowf BR Reiiremsnt 893 Tb consecration of hb heart, 
soul, time, And every tboi^ht that wanders is a crime. 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ck. (t8«8) 1 . App. i. 368 Conse- 
crations of tithes, as they were called, had already taken 
place among the Anglo-Saxons : since the tithes of Thoryb 
lands, in Ropeslai hundred, had been consecrated to a db- 
taiil church, the abbey of Peterborough. 

7 . transf. and fig. The action of rendering 
sacred ; hallowing. 

xBes W0RD8W. On PteU Cattle, The light that never was, 
cm sea or land. The coiwecration and the Poet's dream. 

b. Sanction by law, custom, or usage. [mod.F .] 

i86x Maine Ahc. Law ii. (1B76) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upon receives, to employ a 
Gallicbm, a sort of consecration. X877F. Hall Eng. Adj. 
tn -able 7 Apparently, 'common usage* has obtained, with 
him, such a degree of consecration, that he looks upon any 
symptom of discontent with it as a going beyond Just 
‘liberty 

Oo'UeoratiTef «. raro-K [ad. L. type ♦ron- 
secrdtlv-us (prob. in med.L.), f. L. conseerdF ppl. 
stem : see -IVB. (Godef. has obs. V, conskratif 
-tv^.)] Of conseorating^character or tendency. 

1x16x7 Bavnb Z>/bcriaM'i ^<0/(1691) 58 I'he Bishops im- 
position was prmrly consecrative and sacramentall. 

CoUffiftOrator (kp'nsfkr^tai). U- L. conso- 
erdtor, agent-n. from conseerdre to Consecrate : 
see -OB. (Johnson has consecrater, with a qnot. 
from Atterbury, which Todd gives with •or,)\ 
One who or that which consecrates. 


135a Huloet, Consecratour, sacrator, tacrj/lcus. 1638 
CuiLLiNcw. Relig. Prot, ii. | 69. 79 Your making the Reail 
presence of Chrbt in the Eucharist depend upon the easual- 
ties of the consecrator* true Priesthood and Intention. 1747 
Caste HUi, Eng. 1 . 940 Two British bbhojM. .had assisted 
Wtni who was the principal Consecrator. XB83 Ck. Times 9 
Nov. 807/x That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief consecrator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

ConBeoratory (kyna/kr^itari), a. [f. L. type 
*consecrdt 6 ri-us, f. consecrator: see -OBY.] That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

s6x0 Purciias Pilgrimat^e 1. vi. (x6i4>33 Agirine, they 
[sacrmces] were propitiatorie, consecratorie, Eucbarbticalf, 
and so forth. 1699 Burnkt 39 Art, xxv (1700) 993 The 
Consecratory Words being delivered as the Reason of the 
Command, take, oat, and drink. 1866 PeUl Moll G. 18 
Dec^ The only translation of the consecratory letters, 
t ConBecianeoUB, a. Obs.-^ [f. L. consec- 
tdne us following closely, consequent (f. conscetdri 
to tollow closely) + -ooa.] * Succeeding, following 
as by consequence' (Ash 1775), 

X636 Blount Glossogr., Conteefaneout, which follows 
others. [Thence 1846 in Worcester ; and in bter Diets.) 
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, Oonscotary (k/Shse ktiri), a, and [ad. 
L. €onsectdri-us loj'icallv following, conaequcnt 
(whence (onseetdrium ab.;, f. €on*€ctd-rt to follow 
close, freq. of consequt : see ConhkoDTB.] 

\ K.ek{j. Following logically ; consequent. 

JtRix 4 ’ Rtmig. 8 a To which two nuune 

pulntN .the third (a* a golden corollary) ia conaectary. 
1^84 F. VVifiTB A’r//. Fiahsr The honour consectarie 
and deiiendaiu vpon hia office. 1690 Sia T. baowMS 
Vteud. tip, L X, fed. 3) 3a From the inconaiatent and contrary 
determi nations thereof, Consecury impieties, .may arise. 

B. sb. A consequence, deduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 1 9th c.) 

s^ Fkauhcb Lawiers Lag', i. ii. 7 b, Consectaries, corol- 
lartes, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily be de- 
duced. Hardy ist F.p. John xiv. (i 860 86/1 A con- 

sectary which ungodly wretches draw from these premises. 
1695 WixniWARO Nat. Jfiit. Earth 1. (1733)47 Conseciaries 
drawn from the Observations. 173a Bbmkelrv Alci/hr. 11. 
$ 10 If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
..fundamentals than consectaries. tSay HinroN Court* 
Math. I. a A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence 
drawn immediately from some proposition or other premi.ses, 
sB6o Arp. Thomson Lawt Th. 374 A judgment, .sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

t b. That which follows in the course of events ; 
a consequence, an effect. Obs. rare, 

H. 1 /£btrancb AUiane* Din. Off. 407 This signing 
was a constant consectary of unction, im Waterhouse 
Artus tir Amt. iia Peace beine the consectary of Gods 
blessing on that laudable resolution. 

t Consecta*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L consectarT ; see prec.] (See quot.) 

i6ssr6o Stanley fits/. Philos, 845/1 CoHSoefatioHt 
{atoKoMriou) or /Kquipolleiu, is the Consideration of those 
AflTcctions of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro- 
positions signifje together the same thing, and are together 
true nr false. 

t Conseota^tor. Obs.^^ [agent*n. from L. 
eonseetdri \ see prec.] 

s6a3 CocKRBAM, Comsrctaiftr, imitator, wtjfi Blount 
Cltfssogr . , Consec/ator, he that follows, or pursues. 1775 in 
Asm I as not used). 

t Co*lUI6C1lte, V- Obs. rare. [f. L. consecut^ 
ppl. stem of consequT to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, f. con-^ together + sequi to follow.] Irans. 
To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1^36 Gray Lei.^ to C ronnvell in St. Papers 1 1 . 389 Few men 
. . in any auctoritic,hath finally conseru I ed favorsand th.inUes, 
but rather the contrarie. 1589 in Burnet Hist. Ref. 11 . 97 
IQ'e. .had consecuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Conflecntion (k^ms/kif/ Jon). Also 6 -ouBion, 
6 7 -quutlon, -qiition. [ad. L. comerutidn-em^ 
n. of action from consequii see prcc. Also in F. 
from 1 0th c. (LittitJ).] 

1. Piocccdlng ill argument from one proposition 
to another which follows from it; logical se- 
quence ; inference ; a train of reasoning. 

Reciprocal consecution : the relation of two facts either af 
which follows from the other. 

153a Moke Confut. Tindale Wks, 454/x As thiR argument 
or ciinsecusion is trew. 13163 Calphill Answ. Treat. Cross 
(1846) 100 WIint a consecution is this..* The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ : therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church. Gaui.b Maeastrom. 189 Not necessary, 

nor of any rational rnnsecution. 1709 Berkeley rh.Viston 
{ to 8, I do not, by any necessary consecution, .judge of the 
nuinlier of things tangible from ilie number of things visible. 

+ b. The conclusion of an argument. Oos. 

1388 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii. 19 b, For the confirma- 
tion of the s.iid proposition, and not as prooftM of the con- 
acqution 1689 ’t'reat. Monarchy 11. 1. 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Consequution is not always true. 

1 0. The fact of following as an effect, necessary 
consequence. Ohs. 

x6t3 Urookb Body of Man 35a If the first muscle of the 
chest, .do draw vp the first rihhe, then by conseqution the 
other distances vndcr shall also in some sort be dilated. 1649 
Bulwer Pathomyot. 11, i. 91 While they draw the Arme by 
a certaine kind of Conscquatioii they lead the Scapula, .to- 
gether with it. 

2. Succession, sequence (of events or phenomena). 

1631 Biggs Mew Disp, Pref. 7 Where is there an examina- 
tion and a con.secution of Expenmentsf s79a G. Wake- 
PiKLO F.nquiry 59 Preferring chronujogical consecution. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix, (1859^ 39.1 The 

observation of a certain number of uniforin consecutions 
among phenomena, ibid. x)i. (1870) 11 . 435 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental phicnomena in their natural 
consecution. 1837 G, S.^ Faaer justification lay His next 
step, in regular consecution, was to speak of the Kighteous- 
ness which is through faith. «863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char, iii 77 In all this subtle consecution of action. 

b. Gram, Sequence of words in a sentence, of 
tenses in n compound sentence. 

X87X Public School Lai. Gram. | tgg, Consecution of 
Tenses . — The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
IVincipal Sentence are followed by Primary Tenses in the 
Clause: Historic by Historic. Jbid.^ I 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Historic Consecution, 
whenever the sense requires that Tense and Mood. 1883 
A. Palmer Satires of Horace Pref. a8 The solecistic ruti*e 
peregre out (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conse- 
cution of ve-^aui). 

o. A/m. Succession of similar intervmla in har- 
mony. Cf. CONSKOUTIVB 5. 

s66y C. Simpson Compend. Mus. tss, I . . allow the Con- 
secution of two 5ths, one of them being Imperfect. 1674 
Pi avfohd Skill Mus. in. 33. 1744 J. Green Psalmody 

(ed. 10) 140 Consecution, two, three, or more Chords of the 


I same kind following one another. iSfi Oubblby Hmnssmy 
xviiL X97 Such octaves arc not. .faulty coosccutions. 

t d. Aimth of eonseeution in Astr, x a * lunar * or 
•ynodic month, a lunation. Obs. 

1961 Eden Arte Nauig. 11. xL 38 The moneth of ceosecn- 
tion..is more then the moneth of penurration by .a. dayes 
.4. houres .44. minutes. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud, Ep, 
axa The month of Consecution . is the spate betweene one 
coiuunction of the Moon with the Sun unto another, a 1697 
W. Holder (J.), The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution. 
t8. Overtaking, attainment. Obs. rare. 
s6oi Deacon ft W. Spirits ^ Dwsls xpa The diuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 
COlUieOlltiva (k/nic kidftiv), a. [a. F. con'- 
secuti/t ~ive, on L. type *£Otueeuiiv-us, f. conseeUt* 
ppl. Item : see Cokbkoute and -IVK.] 

1. Following continuously; following each its 
predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 

x6xi CoTOR , Consecutifi conaecutiuc, or consequent ; next 
or immediatly succeeding. 1690 Locke Hum. und. 11. xxi. 
I 56 I'he actions of a Man consecutive to Volition. 168$ 
Bovlr Salnbr. Air 57 The Summers of differing, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecutive, years. X779-6X Johnson 
L.P , Blacktnore Wks.i8i6 X.197 in the structure and order 
of the poem . . the greater parts are properly consecutive. 1857 
Buckle Civili*. 1 . vi. 396 It rained blood for three con- 
secutive days. 188a Vines Sai.hi Bot. 549 Occasioned 
by the superpMition of consecutive whorls. 

2. Consisting of elements following in order ; 
characterized by consecution or logical seauence. 

1735 Johnson jyict. Pref. p 90 When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral t 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvi. (1866) II. 38 
The ground of a consecutive rea.soninf . 1875 Iowett Plato 
(ed. a) I. 49s Cehes is the. .more consecutive thinker, 
t 3. Following as a consequence or effect; con- 


sequent (lo). Obs. 

1^7 Ter. Tavlor Lib. Propk. xx. afir Accused of acci- 
dental! and consequutivc Blasphemy and Idolat^. c 1705 
Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1 V. 477 The freedom of 
doing as they please, w«i' freedom is consecutive to the will. 

b. Path. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a disease, without forming part oT it; as con- 
secutive symptoms at phenomena. 

1869 Parkks Pract. Hygiene {tA. 3) 490 It is probable that 
a certain number are coniMicutive to dysentery. 

4. Gram. Expressing consequence or result 

187 X Public Sch. L at. Gram. | 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are :—^z) Consecutive ; (a) Final ; I3) Causal, etc. Ibid. 
f 168 Consecutive Clauses aie so called because they ex- 
press consequence or result : iVa miser est utffeat, ho is so 
wretched that lie weeps. Ibid. $ 170 Ihe Consecutive use 
of the Relative and its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
1^4 Rory Lat. Grout. 1 1678. 

0. Afits. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the same kind {esp. fiiths or octaves) 
occurring between two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sb. in //.-* Consecutive fifths or octaves.) 

18x9 Rees Cycl., Consecutive Chords, 'Iht same applies lo 
all consecutive intervals whatever. 1875 Ouseley Harmony 
i. xa By the laws of strict counterpoint, every consecutive 
fifth or octave . . is altogether forbidden, zftto Parry in 
(jrove Diet. Mus. I. 391 I'he forbidden consecutives are 
most objectionable in vocal mi»ic, or music for solo instru- 
ments in combination. 

6 . Afath. Consecutive points : see quot. 

Williamson Diff. Calculus (ed. 5) 357 note. Two 
points which are infinitely close to each other on the same 
Dranch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. 


7. Afag/uiism. Consecutive points or ^oles : suc- 
cessive points in the length of a magnetized bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by their 
similar poles at these points. Also called conse- 
quent points. 

1838 Nat. Philos. II. Magnetism i. § 43. 11 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc. ) The points where the polarities thus change from the 
one kind to the 01 her have been called consecutive points. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electricity g This method [Double 
Touch] .communicates a powerful, but sometimes im^ular 
magnetism, giving rise.. to consecutive poles ((vcr. Folge- 
puncte\—\\\SLX. is, to more poles than two in a magnet. 1890 
S. R. Bottone Dynamo (ed. 6) 90 Coiling the wire so as to 
secure * consecutive ’ poles at the pole pieces. 

ConseontiTelj (k^nse kisltivli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LT 5^.] 

f 1. In the way of something that follows as a 
consequence; by consequence. Obs. 

161^ Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings i. z6 This is done 
by the Pope, .not etTectivcIy hut consecutively. Ibid. xvL 
158 The good and benefit of the servant i<* but secondary 
and consecutively intended. XTsy-gx Chambers CycL, Con- 
sicuiiyely, in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to antecedently, and sometimes to effectively, or 
causally. Thus. . the corruption of one thing is the gencia- 
tion of another, not effectively, but consecutively. 

1 2. Asa result, in consequence. Ohs. 

as6gt Boylu JVhs. (1773) IV. 751 (R.) Having . . exposed 
some serum of human blood to cold air, consecutively, the 
serum was not found to congeal. 

3. In continuous succession, continuously. 

1B47 Craig, Consecutively, in succession ; following regu- 
larly. 1853 Dickens Left. (1880) 1 . 300 We had thi^-ona 
hours consecutively on the road. x^8 Bosw. Smith Car» 
fhage xa That part of her history, wbich alone we can traoa 
consecutively. 


Coil8l4*C1ltiTmeM. [f« as prec. •f -ms.] 
The state or quality of being consecutive. 

Coleridge Tabled. 15 Jun^ recqgnue a cogent con- 
secutiveness in the argumenL iSW Moelby IV. R, Greg 
Crit. MIsc. III. 250 Acertoin smooth and sure-paced consecu- 
tiveneu made his written style . . most telling and eflfectiva. 
Consedor, obs. f. Cosszbbb. 

Conseil, obi. f. Coumsbl. 

. Conseit. -seiuo, obs. ff. Covoirr, Covcinri. 
Oonselebrate, obs. f. Cokcblbbrats. 
t CoueTIllllabla, Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
eonsemblable (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, repr. L. type *consimt7dbi/-is, f, late L. 
consimildro to liken, conmare.]i-Cojt simile. 

1341 R. Cofland Guydon'e ipuest, CMirufj,, Howe many 
I maners of membres are foundef. .Two, That is to wyt, 

' symple membres called consemblables, and membres com- 
post. 

t C01UieTlliliata« V. Obs.-^ [f. L. con- to- 
gether 4- seminars to sow seed.] To sow together. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. Hence in Bailey (folio), John- 
•ON, and mod. Diels. 

Conseneacenoe (kpoafne's^ns). [f. L. con- 
senesc-ire to grow old together : see -xkoe.] The 
growing old together ; general decay. 

Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World’s Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
and Decay. s86a Sat. Rev. XIV. 419 We . . are not conscious 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things. i88a 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Consenescence, the gradual appnAch of old 
age, the diflerent organs failing in the same proportion. 

tConaene'Scency. Obs. [see - enct.]« prec. 
thga Ray Dissol. World iii. viii. (1733) 394 There is no 
Consenescency or Declension in Nature. 

t CoilJieiUI6s Obs. Also 3 kunflenoe, 
-Boenoe, 4 oonBenoa, oonoenae. [a. OF. cun- 
sence, consence, -sense, consent, willing complicity 
Rom. type *^consentia, f. L. consentire to CoK- 
BBNT. (L. had consensm, masc. u- stem, whence 
It. consenso, F. consens.)] Consent. 

«xaa5 Ancr. R. 338 pet we ne beon noiit ullunge ibrouht 
perin, mid kunscence of heorte and mid skiles aettunge. 
Ibid. 388 preo degrez heo 5 perinne [carnal desire]. . pe uonne 
ia cogitaciun : be oSer is afiectiun : N hridde is kunsence. 
cieSo Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 59 Ful concense to synne. 
ibta. 111 . X41 Consence to a synne foules mon. 
t Con-Benae, sb.'^ Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + 
Sknsk,] Joint'Sense (equivalent to consciousness). 

1678 Cuoworth Intell Syst. 150 No Exprcaa ovyaioBgots, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what it doth. 

Ck>aS0llliO]| ( k^tise njan). rare. Also 6 -tion. 

S ad. L. consensidn-em, n. of action from consenitro 
consens-) to Consent : see -ion. So OP', con- 
sension, -cion obs.] Agreement in thought, feel- 
ing, or opinion. 

151^-87 Foxe a. ^ M, (1506) 16/3 By the consention of 
the most part - • the bishops of Rome had nut this regal state 
.. which they do now usurpe. 1656 Jean es /^Wn. Christ 
X55 There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
a consenbion in regard of predication. z<ba Bentlfy Beyle 
Lect. ii. 53 With . . a vital consension of the whole Body. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVl. z6i Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension. 

Consensual (k^se-nsiMal, -Jfliil), a. [f. L. 
eoftsensu-s (see next) +-al. In mod.F. consensuel.'] 
1. Relating to or involving consent. Consensual 
contract (.in Rom. Laiv) : a contract which requires 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 
so consensual obtigaiion. 

1754 Erskinb Prine. Sc. Latv (1809) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i. e. which might, by the Roman law, be perfected 
by sole consent. 1B18 Colebrookb Oblig. A Contracts I. 
14. s88o Muirhbad tr. Gaius 111. 8 89 nate^ 'The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. Ibid. 478 Consensual ob~ 
ligations were so called because a common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality, i88s 
Hatch Bantpt. Leet. vi. X41S The consensual iurisdiction to 
which the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves. 

2. Phvs. Happening as if by consent, caused by 
sympathetic action : said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervous system in- 
dependently of the will, and spec, of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory nerve-centres 
on being stimulated through the 01 gans of sense. 

1800 Med. jml. IV. 275 An Increased action or local irri- 
tation, either idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Baly tr. MM- 
leVs Physiol. II. 930 [It] has a tendency to conaensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side. 1864 H. 
Sfencer fllustr. Univ. Progr. 310 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely reflex, through the consensual, to 
the voluntapr. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii (1879) 57 
The Sensori-motor or consensual actions in Man. 

Hence CoaBe'nwTly adv.^ in a consensual 
manner, by consent. 

x 884 Eng. Meek. 19 June 345 That the Budget . . may be 
criticised, attacked, and even consensually or compulsorily 
amended. z886 Sat. Rev. o Jan. 36 There are no means . . 
whereby the powers of an iitsh Parliament could be con- 
sensually so limited. 

I) OonsenftTUI (lqlnse‘nsfc\ [a. L. consensm 
agreement, accord, sympathy, common feeling, 
f. consens^ ppl. stem of comenttre : see Consbnt. 
Used in the physiological sense by Bausner, Do* 
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1 . Phys, General agreemeht or concord of diBeient 
parts or organs of the body in efifecting a given 
purpose; sympathy. Hence irons/, of the mem- 
oers or parts of any system of things. 

i 9 S 4 Bkimccy Bu.t C&mU 390 In the univenM. .he reiielves 
to too only a vaic conitentas of forces. iSSs Golow. Ssiitr 
Ltd. Mod, Hut, 24 There is a general connexiem between 
the different parts of a nation’s civilization ; call it, if yon 
will, a consensDs, provided that the notion of a set of 
physical organs does not slip in with that term. 1879 H. 
SrsNcsa Princ. Psychol. 1 . 11. ix. 978 A mutually-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions. 

2 . Agreement in opinion ; the collective unanim- 
ous opinion of a number of persona 

i 86 z Sat. Rev. 91 Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is . . decidedly 
ag[ainst what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
missionaries. 1B80 Athenmum loApr. 474/3 A consensus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features involved. 

transf. 188a H. A. Holdcn Plutarch * s Themist. 190 The 
consensus of [the MSS.J ABC leaves no room for doubt 
about a reading. 

b. Also Consensus of opinion^ authority, testU 
monyt etc. 

i8s8 Sat. Rev. V. 987/t Supported by a great consensus 
of very weighty evidence. 1874 H. R. Reynolds yohu J/a/t, 

V. i. 989 Sustained by a gr^t consensus of opinion. 

Consent (k^nsent), V, Also 3 kimsanten, 

3 5 ooiioent(e, 4 6 oonaente. [a. OF. cun^, 
consentir (3rd sing. pres, eunsent, consent) ^Pr,, 
Sp. consentir, It. consentire L. consentire to feel , 
together, agree, accord, harmonize, f. con- together 
^senltre to feel, think, judge, etc. The sense, 

* consent to a thing being done ’ was a subsequent j 
development, but occurs in lath c. in Fr., end is 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng. : see 6. As to 
the spelling concent, see Consent sb.l 

I. To agree together. 

1 . inlr. To agree together, or with another, in 
opinion or statement ; to be of the same mind. 
Ohs. or arch. (The statement agreed upon may be 
introduced by theU.) 

ax'jpaCureor M. 97x3 (GAtt.) Til an bihou3r8 vs all con- 
tent, And siben schape be iugement. 1535 Jove Aj^oL Tin- 
dale xv Hcnrichiis BuUyiigerus. .consciitcth with me in the 
siguiheation of this worde. sgM Eden Decades 84 if wee 
shat consent that vapours are 1 ) 1 ^ vp. 1600 Shaks. A. K. 
L . V i. 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1848 Sib T. Bbownb Psetui, Ep. 11. iv. (1686) 6z With Plu- 
tarch consent many Authors, syia Sterle Sped, Na 490 
px All the wiser Part of Mankind.. has consented in an 
Error. 1863 Bubiinbll Vicar. Sacr. v. (186B) tax It may be 
seen how freely they consent in the testimony. 

t b. To agree to a doctrine or statement, also 
to the author of it ; to assent. Obs, 

138a WvcLiF Rom, viL t6, I consente to the lawe, for [v.r. 
that] it is yood. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47, 1 Beringaiy concent 
to b« holt kirk of Rome. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 
X45 Whereunto my frendes also coiisenten. 158a Turner 
Herbal M. r6ob, For these and other reasons I consente not 
unto Matthiolus. xBgx Kay Creation Ded. (1704) 3, 1 was 
sometimes competl^ to consent to Cornelius Oelsus. 1788 
Land. Mag, 3a This is what all must consent to who have 
been obliged to ride on horseback, .after a hearty dinner. 

ta. To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 
one. So pa. pple. consented, agreed. Obs. 

138a WvcLiF Kcclus. XXV. x The looue of ne^hebores, and 
man and womman wel to themself consentende. x6xx Biblk 
Ps. 1 . 18 When thou sawest a thiefe, then thou consentedst 
with him. X833 Ford Broken Hrt. 11. ii. 56 'Thad been 
pity To sunder hearts so equally consented, idgs Hobbes 
Leviath. i. vi. Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the same object. 

1 8 . To come to agreement upon a matter or as 
to a course of action. Also pass. To be agreed. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 8ao pan schir philip, b* douchty 
man, Tretit, quhill b^^i consentit weir, pat. etc. 1346 Lang- 
LBY Pol. Ve^. De Invent. 11 x. si a, The Borceans con- 
sented on their leases thus. 1868 Wilkins Real Ckar.y i. 

I a. 9 They began by degrees, .to consent in certain Articu- 
Uio Sounds, whereby to communicate their thoughti. 
t 4 . Of things : To agree, be in harmony. Obs. 
1540 MoavaiNB Vivet* Introd. Wvsd. K iv, Truthe ever 
consenteth to truth, falschode neytner with trutlie, nor yet 
with falsehode. tWf Bacon Coulere Good Sr P^vtli vii. 
fArb.) X47 Thinses like and consenting in qualitie. 1670 
Baxter Cure Ck, Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughtsand affections do perfectly consent with themselves 
in matter and order any two hours in all his life, a 1879 
Ld. Obherv Hen. V, 1, If 'I'ruth consents to what you now 
relate. 1794 Martym Rousseau* s Bot.(fi^. 4) 999 Fifty spades 
all consent in a quinquefid calyx, 
f 5 . To act or be affected in sympathy. Obs. 
vns BsaKSLEY Alciphr. iil f 3 By means of the senaltive 
aoui, our aeveral distinct parts and members do consent to- 
wards the animal functions. 1744 Akensidr Pleas, of I mag. 

L xio Old Memnon's image .. to the quivering touch Of 
Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sonnded 
. .Unbidden strains. 1758 Burke Sudl. Sr R, >v. xi, It always 
mode me start a little ; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 
and the whole body consented with it* 

II. To agree to a proposal, request, etc. 

6- Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in what 
another proposes or desires; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, to, to do a thing, or that with clauie ; 
also with indirect passive to hi consented to. 

m saof Amcr. R. 979 So sone so me faigtnneS kon^ten to 
■uane. c lapo S. Eng. Leg, 1 - 93/59 Aka ich ne conoeati 


noitit bei^Uk sMo Avtnh. 10 bon no aseksuiW’eaiiMiitl to mwentltr Tho ■wp *** w t tatn< of ftsutnitt. wkich* la 

do zanne mid b^ bodye. sgSeWycuv Uy S^aen, la altaMhwr too low. s8pi — so May i/4 jSflfctt 

consantide not to tho oounc^ and dadis of bam. SMio of tha Age of Consant Bill. .Tha Raflcwais, a most leamM 


consamide not to tho oouncail and dodis of ham. e 1410 
Merlin aiU. xot *1110 salsnas ne conesnted not to lata hym 
passe, a 1333X0. Berheks Hnen Ikxxiii. r 34 He wold haue 
contentyd to the dbth of Huon. 1847 CLAEBNoOii Hist, 
Reb, III. (1843) 77/9 1'his was no sooner ptopesad. .than con- 
sented to. 1830 Gaulb Magastrwt. $5$ It is consented to 
admit him a^n. i6as Fuller Hist. Unto. Cambr. zaa 
His Holiness would never consant auch Honour ahould be 
done m. .a Schismatick. 1891 T. HIalb] Aec. New Invent. 
p. Ixxl, The Conservators of tha River consented, chat, .it 


my creditor to consent to ray paying a month hence, 

b. without const. 

CI330 R. Brunne CArsM. <i8fo) 936 Hir frendes alia con* 
aenti e 1449 Pxcock Repr. 111. xviii.j^ V biheta or protaste 
or consente. x3a7 K. Thorne in Hakluyt Vey. (Z589) 957 
The little sjMce would not consent. 1833 Quarles Embi. 1. 
i. (17x8) 7 It is the devil's part to suggest : ours, not to 
consent. xSxg Bvron Juan 1. cxvii, A uttle still she strove, 
and much repented, And whispering * 1 will ne'er consent * 
—consented. 

to. reft. In same sense. Obs. 

Z340 Ayenh. 949 po be him consentede to ba uondinge. 
C1300 Melnsine (1689) >82, 1 me consent to your reque<ite. 
t d. Const, io a person, 1. e. to his request. Obs. 
Z535 CovBROALE 9 CkroH. X. i6 Whan all Uracl sawe that 
the kynge wolde not coiisetiie vnto them. s6iz BiaLE Gen. 
xxxiv. 15 In this will we consent vnto you. 

1 7 . To be consented : to be agreed ; to be an ac- 
cessary or consenting party {to someihing). Obs. 

^1388 CuAUCBa DoctoVe T. 976 ITiat were consented to 
this cursednesse. 1400 J. Shirlry Detke K. 7 oMrr<iBi 8 ) 
X4 And he knewe well . . and was consentid therto. C148S 
Vig^ Myst. (1889) iii. 1713 5e ar consentyd to bat dede. 

1 8. trans. To allow, agree to, consent to. Ohs. 

rx386 Chaucbr Clerk's T. 48X Griaild moot al suffer and 

al consent. Z481 Caxton Myrr. iii. viii. X45 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. 1534 Moke On the 
Passion Wks. x 285/9 That can 1 ful hardly consent. xgM 
R. Parke tr. MesMoza's Hist. China, In the end. .they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest them&elues. 
t b. with inf. compl. 

a 1874 Milton, Interpreters, .will not consent it to be a 
true story. 

t 0 . To consent to give ; to concede. Ohs. rare. 
>393 Lanol. P. PL C. iti. 90 The countec of couetise he 
consenteb to bohe. 

Contant (k^nse-nt), sh. Also 4-6 oonoant(e, 
5-6 oonaente. [ME. consente, a. OF. consente, 
f. consentir to Consent : cf. Assent sh. 

Owing to the freouent ME. confusion of s and r (whence 
our mice, pence, defence, etc.), it was often spelt concent 
down to 16th c., and was thus liable to confusion with 
musical Concent^ when the latter word was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult to say which of the two was meant.) 

1 . Vohmtary agreement to or acquiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, permission. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4055 (Cott.) Yee said him pan gain nit 
eonsent. Ibid. 99x36 (Cott) par es steps thrin bat man 
mai fall wit-all in sin, egging, liging, and consent, c iSpo 
WvcLiF Set. IVks, III. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
a man is stille & tellib not. c 1440 York Mvst. xliii. 9x5 . 1 
sate for me with full concente, pi likyng all will 1 fulfille. 
1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 9';, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 2390 Shab.s. Mids. N. 1. i. 
95 This man hath my consent to marrie her. xt^z Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxi. xxa The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power. 174a Pope Dune iv. 395 The Goddess smilinjg 
seem'd to give consent 1884 Tennyson Kn. Ard. 709 Hu 
long wooing her, Her slow consent, and marriage. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. 9 6. 409 The unanimous demand of 
her people wrested at last a sullen consent from the Queen. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiv, 143 The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 

plural. X347 Homilies i. Adultery 1. (1859) 1 29 Our hearts 

S ure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desires, and 
eshly consents. i8ox Shaks. A ll's Well v. iii. 60 The main 
consents are had. 17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trsute au They 
are not deprived without their own Consents, a xf6h Mrs. 
F. Sheridan S. Bidulph (1767] V. 57 Parents . . withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

t b. To be ^consent : to be accessary. Obs. 
xgtt Grafton Chron. II. 74 The Pope cursed the deede 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that nyded 
or harboured them. 1800 Shaks. A. r.L.xi.iu 3 Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

a prov. Silencegives consent. [Cf.quot. 1 380 in i.] 
[s8xx CoTGR. av. Consentir, Asses consent quinedit mot . . 
(Many, who know not much more Latine, can say, Qui 
tacet oossssntire vidstur.)] s6$x Uorrrb Leviath. ti. xxvi. 
X38 Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent, idya Ray 
Proverbs, Silence gives consent. 1883 Frovdr Short Stud, 
IV. I. vii. 77 llie archbishop [Becketj answered that there 
was a proverb in England that silence gave consent [c leoo in 
Materials Hist. Bosket (Rolls) 1 . 88 Respoodit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostrae gtntis proverbium est quod Uetcurnus 
spectem pnetendit confitentis]. 18S3 G. Lloyd Ebb 9 Plou 
n. e Well then, 1 take silence foe consent 

d. Age of consent : the a^ hxed by law at which 
tperaon’t consent to oenain acts (e.g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. 

[Cf. i6r8 Coke On Lift. 79.] 1809 Touunb Leew Diet. 
a V. Meurriage, If a boy under 14 or girl under za years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate end imMrfect ; 
and when either of them comes to that age, which is for 


of the Am of Consent Bill . .The Roflewara, a most leamcd 
community pf Brahmins, .have, .decided not to marry Ibdv 
daughters below the ageof la. 

2* Agreement by a number ftf peisions as to g 
coarse of action ; concert OhsoU^eHt exc. as io b. 


jma , , TV icnarswe not youre sei vea one ironi anoinen ewxna w 
it be with content for a lyme ) in UiMs 187 


I. wics. X17, 1 Only made by consent and agremetic of men. 
zs88 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 460, 1 see the trl^n on't : Htere 
was a consent, Rnowing aforehand of our merriment. To 
dash it like a Christmas Coniedie. Z830 Hobbes Human 
Nature xii. (R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect ; this concourse of their willt b 
called consent. 9780 Cowfer Nightingale k Glowuwortst, 
But Rbg and shine by sweet consent, 
b. phr. fVitk one consent, hy common consent. ' 
Z3B0 Baret Alv. C. X069 >^11 they, with one accord, or 
consent [omnes vno ore], gaum him counsell to tumble Hr 
downe headlong. s8o8 Shaks. 7 >. 4 C>. iii, iii. 176 Ail 
with one consent praise new home gaudes. z8sz Bibls 
Luhe xiv. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. z8az Baker Chron. xti It is by common Consent 
of all agreed [in Parliament] that the Ring should not go 
in person. zySz Cowfer Retiressumt 594 And all.,agt^ 
With one consent to rush into the sea. S874 SroowiciC 
Meth. Ethics i. viii. | 3. 87 Their reception by comuMNl 
consent is still an argument tor their valiaity. 

9 . Agreement or unity of opinion, conaeiiiug, 
unanimity. Obs. or arch. 

9309 More Dyaloge t. Wks. X48/1 , 1 think that god with 
his holy spirite ledeth his church into the consent of his 
trouth. SS97 Hooker heel. Pel. v. Iviii. | 3 To hide the 
general consent of Antiquity agreeing in the literal inter- 
pretation. x8a8 T. Sfenckr Logick 150, 1 hnue shewed 
the cunMnt of both Authors in the place aleadged. 9785 
Paley Mor. Philos. (18x8) 1 . xi We are far from a perfect 
consent in our opinions or leelings. 9879 M. Arnold 
Equality Mixed Ess. 49 As to the duty of pursuing equality, 
there is no such consent among ua 

//. 9309 J. Bell H addon's Answ, Osor. 369 The con- 

iientes of voyces, munt be weyed and measured, not num- 
bred. 9869 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 60, l..adde the 
Symbols, or consents of other Learned men. 

4 . Agreement in feeling, sympathy ; also, mora 
generally, harmony, accord, agreement, arch. 

vAa WvcLiF 9 Cor. vi. 16 But what consent to the temple 
of God with ydoUt 9579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 191 It if 
not yv descent of birth but y* consent of conditions that 
maketh Gentlemen, sfoy-za B acon Ess.Ddormity (Arb.)R59 
Certainely there is a consent betweene the body, and the 
minde. 1649 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1699) iii. 1 . 306 Affinity 
and Consent with the Rules of Nature. 9733 Pofe Ess. Man 
III. R96 Such is the World’s great harmony, that springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 9794 Palrv 
Evid. IIL V. (xBx 7) 330 The consent .. between Saint Paul'b 
Bpeeches and letters is in this respect sufficiently exact. 
9870 M. CoNWAV Earfhw. Pilgr, xxviL 394 Showing the 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger. 

tb. Agreement in faith and doctrine, eccleai- 
astical communion. Obs, 

9033 Pacitt Christ ianogr. 1. Ii. (1636) 86 Let them aend 
letters of consent .that is, of communion; to the Patriarclu 
9839 J. Arrowsmith Chain Princ. 91 Consent in Keligion is 
wont to tie the fRstest knots of mutual accord. 9709 Si ryfb 
Ann, Ref. I, xxv, 986 Wherein is taught our consent with 
the German, .and other reformed churches. 

1 6. Phys. and Pathol. A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and another, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
fected correspondingly. Obs, Cf. Conbknaus t. 

^ 9893 Crookr Body of Man 953 Aboue all other Conaents 
is that aimpathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth euen admiration it self, 98 m Culfepfer Riverius 
VI. vii. X40 He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principalijs but by consent. 9707-59 Chambers CycL, 
Consent ^ Parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately anectea, another, at adistance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 9797 M. Baillik Morb. Anat. (1807) 1x4 
Being explained upon the prindple of a consent or syin- 
patl^ existing between the absorbentB of [different parts], 
t D. Feeling, opinion, or its expression. Obs. 

9391 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 44 By my consent, weele 
eueu let them alone. 1399 G. a Greene Greene’s Wka (1861) 
954 I,et me hear, townsmen, what is your consents. 

t 7 . A party united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to an opinion Obs. rare. 


*575 R* A/pius 4 V. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 147 So 
shall you see the end of him and all hU whole concent 
Harbt Alr^. C. X070 A diners consent in sundrie wilfm 
opinions, a sect, a schole or maner of leaching. 9603 Florio 
Alontatgne 1. Ivi. 11632) 175 Even those which 
consent, doe flady inhibite. .the use of the sa< 


ig. s6e3 Florio 
ch are not of our 
sacred name. 


97 July ts/9 
provision fo 


!br the proteaiou of woomu and children is 


consent, doe flady inhibite. .the use of the sacred name. 

8 . attrib. 

i 8 a 8 Wharton Law Lex., Consent-rule, an instrument in 
writing, which a defendant in an action of dectmeut enten 
into at the time he enters an appearance. .The conscnt-nile 
is signed by the defendant's attorney. z888 Pall Mall G. 
x6 July 6/9 Counsel had an absolute right to consent to a 
compromise . . but if a party sought to oe relieved tfram a 
consent order, the application ahould be made promptly. 

Couentobla (k^nfc nt&bU), a. [a. OF. r^- 
sontabU in OOTeement, i. consentir to Consent : 
see -ABLE.] In the law of Pennsylvania : Agreed 
upon by the consent of parties concerned, as a 
consentable lim of boundary. 

1033 T. 1 . Wharton Psnsssjdv. Digest 979 Consentoble 
lines must be made by assent of both parties. 
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OmiSailtaiieity (Ic^tasent&nriti). [f. L, CM- [ 
senidtU‘Us : see next and -ity.] The quality of 
being consentaneoug. 

i79i W. Tavi^r in Monthly Rwv, The {ncuitive con- 
•eruariciiy of su^wriur minda. 1879 Dowdbm Siud. Lit. 197 
There is md entire coniicntaneity of thought and feelinjp;. 

Consentaneoufl (kpoBcnt/^nids), a, [f. L. 
CMscMldm-us agreeing, accordant (f. cament-irc to 

T e, accord) + -0U8.J 

Agrf'cing, accordant; agreeable, suited. 
ids> K RKNCH Yorksh. Ska vi. 61 [A) Principle, of a con* 
■entaneouH, suitable^ ana saline nature. iMi Chbtmam 
AngUr't Yadf^m. vii. f 31 No clement that is pure and 
without mixture, U consentaneous for nourishing. 

b Const, tc with. 

Idas HtevLiN Microcosmoa 466 Which report is not con- 
sentaneous to truth. 1669 boYLK Cant. Now Exp. 11. (1689) 
135 Tis consentaneous to reason to judge, that, etc. 1714 
l)aRiiAM Aatro-Tkaol. vii. vii. (1769) 187 Consentaneous to 
what 1 have uken notice of in Jupiter, stea Edin. Krv. 1. 

36 Consentaneous with the opinion of Sir William Jonea 
sBm Mill Liborty iii. 105 Inducements . . consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H. RoGURa Bibla iv. (ed. 3) 

Statements of scripture with which it is so consentaneous. 

2. Done hy commou conaent, unanimous, con- 
current. simultaneous. 

1774 Fletcher Fictitiont Craed x. Wks. 1705 III. 348 
Let Reason and Revelation hold out to thee their consen* 
taneous light 1808-17 Foster in L(/it 4 Corr. (1846) 1. 
Ixxiii. 407 A linked and consentaneous action. 1845 
M CuLLocH Taxation 11. x. (iBsst 35a Increase in the con- 
sumption of coflTee . . with a very materni consentaneous 
iricreahc in the consunmtion of tea. 1874 Carpenter Meat. 
Phya. 1. ii. | 67 (1879; ^ The two pairs will not exhibit any 
consentaneous motions. 

Ooiuienta‘neoiisly« adv. [f. prec. + lt 2 .I 
1. Agreeably, accordantly to ; harmoniounly with ; 
conhistcntly, fittingly. 

1660 tr. AmyralduV Tranf. Ralig. iii. v. 389 It was very 
conbeiitaneously done. 1678 Cudworth )nteli. Syat. 61 
Tliat we may nrst speak agreeably to his own mind . . and 
then consentaneously with our Selves. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Dan. vi. 008 Consentaneously to what followa ^ 1683 — 
Parahp. Prophet. 90 Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With mutual consent and accord ; with one 
consent : concurrently, simultaneously. 

1575 Cmuhchvard Ckippas 118171 A treaty, which stipu- 
lated, that both the French, and Knglish, should consen- 
inneouHly retire from Scotland. 1671 M. Collins Mrq. 4 
March. II. ii. 43 The young ladies, were unanimously and 
consentaneously shucked by seeing him talk familiarly to a 
..governess. 1874 Carpenter Mant. Phya. 1. ii. I 40^91 
III The different Ganglionic centres.. so much more fre- 
quently act consentaneously than separately, 
b. Concurrently, simultaneously with. 

1836 Fraxar's Mag. XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously with the idea. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Tharafi. (1879) 3^3 >”<1 other tonics .. may be given 

consentaneously with the arsenic. 

Conienta'neonsnesa. [(• as prec. + -ness.] 
The ouality of being consentaneous ; agreement, 
acconl; concurrence. 

i06o tr. Amyraldna* Treat, Ralig. ii. ix. 988 The consen- 
taneousness between the prinriples and their sequels. 1748 
R1CHARD.S0N Ctariasn (leoi) I. 301 Could this consentan- 
eousness of corporal and animal faculties be pointed by 
discretion. 1836 Hok. Smith Tin 7 Vmw/. (1876) 354 Why 
should we believe that God , . should delight in consen- 
taneousnehs as to the mode of worship? s^ Daily Tel. 

16 Feb., Want of consentaneousness in music for two 
pianofortes is necessarily fatal. 

Consentaat (kynscntlint), n. [a. F. (onscfftant, 
pr. pple. of consentir to Consent.] Consenting. 

r 13m Chaucer Doctors T. B76iEllcRm. fk Heng.)The 
remen.Tnt were anhunced moore and le.sse lliat were con- 
sentant of this \IIaA. 4 4 MSS. consented to this (r.r. 
his)l curscdncHse. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovufs Fasti 1. 91 llie 
unyoked steers. .Proffer their necks conseniant to be slain, 
t Consentaniir, a. i«CoNH£NTANKuuH. 

1648. N. Estwick 7 Holy Ghost 99 As many con- 
aentanie Arguments as there beo of the fust kinde. 1631 H. 
Mors in Entkua. 7 'rinmph. (1656^ 221 May not heat, and 
aiccity, and Aqua vitx be consentany arguments? 

t ConsaxLtaiiion. Obs, [irreg. f. Consent 
after assent, assentation.’] 
a X4R9 .Skelton Cot. Ct. 1039 Without 3'onr consentatyon. 

t CoiiSe*lltatiT 0 | Obs. [f. Consent 4 

-ATivK : cf. prec.] 

id3SruaoESi4rM/. Abtss. 1?. 107 To haue aconsultatiue, 
cxhortaiiue, or consentatiuc voice oiiely. 

CoUSSnter (k^nsemtai). [ME. consentoury a. 
K^. consentour^O^. consenteo{u)r\-\oX^ L. type 
\onsentitdr-emy f. consentJre to Consent : see -eb.] 
One who consents, or is a party to anything. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handi. Synsto 7630 Nojieles i»e con- 
aeiiour Shal he holde for a fechour. ^1380 Antacrist \n 
Todd 4 ‘Treat. W^lif 153 bei ben consentours to antecrist, 
ft Goa is ajens neni. iSM>3 Act 5 Elit. c. 11 |a The 
Ofleiidours therin, their Councellours, Consentours and 
Aydours, 1594 J. King Jonah (t6x 8) 165 Committers of 
sinne and consen tersvnto it. s666 Bunvan Grata Ab. f 150, 

] would nather have been torn in pieces, than found a con- 
Mnter thereto. 1798 Bentham lYka, IX. 215 One unwill- 
ing coasenter. 

Con2e*ntftil, a. Consenting fully. Hence 
OonM'ntfUly adv.y with full or ready consent. 

>896 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xi. • 6 . 139 To aet them- 
•elves consentfully and deliberately to the task. ^ 
Conse'ntiMlf a. [f. L. conscnt-cs in phrase 
dii consentest of doubtful etymology.] Of or be- 


lonipng to the dii conson/es, or twelve superior 
deiUes of the Etmsco-Komon religion. 

1831 KeiohtIpBY Afyihoi. Ane, Groaaa 4 fad. 3I 451 
There stood in the Pomm, twelve gilded autues of Con- 
aentian deities^ which were probably those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius . , 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercuriua, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apolla 
t Coiuie'lliibla. O- Obs. [f. L. censenttre ; see 
-BLi.] ? That may be consented to ; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind. 

ite W. Strutmer Trua Happinaaa 7 Not that our union 
witiTnim is eouall to his union with the Father : the one is 
consubstantiall ; but ours is consentible. 

GonSIftntiftllCft (k^semjljns). [f. next: see 

-ENCS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

1879 H. S. Wilson in 19/A Cant.^ No. 39. 679 There is a 
full consentience of contemporary historical witneasaa 

2. A term applied to denote the aensuous equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness in conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consciousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

1S77 t-EWES Phya. Baaia 0/ Mind 357 Thus the grada- 
tions of sensitive reaction are Sentience, Consentience, and 
ConMciousness. . we may Siiy that a man sometimes acts un- 
consciously, or thinks unconsciously, although his action 
and thought are ruled by Consentience. JbM. 361 Has a 
bee consciousness?.. The bee feels and reacts on feelings; 
but its feelings cannot closely resemble our own . . We 
should therefore say the bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 1889 Mivart Truth 183 As .. these sen- 
sations may . . be felt without coiiKciousness, we require a 
term to express the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being tone sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness The best term to denote this faculty, seems to 
be ‘ consentience ' . . It is by this faculty of * consentience ' 
that the unconscious sleep-walker receives and accurately 
responds to the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Coxuentient (k/fnse np^nD, a. [ad. L. con- 
sentient-eniy pr. ppic. of consmtire to Consent: 
ace -ENT ] 

1. Agreeing with each other, or united in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

i6aa Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentient 
Testimony, .of the Church. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 30 
The consentient acknowledgment of mankind. 1773 J. 
Allen Sarm, at St. Mary* a Oxf. i8 The earliest councils 
. .were consentient in this^ article. ^ 1678 Lecky Eng. in x8/A 
C. I. iii. 379 The consentient opinion of contemporaries. 

b. Acting together to the same end ; concurrent. 

1737 ComtHOH (1738) I. 337 It. .riwovers the con- 

sentient Nerves to their due Tension and Elasticity. i8w 
Herhchel Stud. Nat. Phil. 933 I'he pressure on all the 
similar parts . . will be united into one consentient force. 
i88s Ramsay in Nature No. 618. 430 With great and con- 
sentient labour. 

C. Having or exhibiting consentience (sense 2). 
1877 Lkwfs Phya. Basis of Mind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us that the conscious and unconscious 
states were both con'ientient, and were both operative in 
the same degree. Mod. Not conscious but consentient 
agents. Consentient processes. 

2. a. Accordant in opinion to. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent to. 

s66i Grand Debate xix What is here consentient to Anti- 
quity. Towersoh Baptism 155 A consentient text in 

the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1876 Black Madcap Y. xxv. 
935 Alt their friends were consentient. 1883 Miss Bradoon 
Cold. Ca^U. 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation. 

ConsantieBtly. adv. [f. prec. + -lt2.] 

With full consent. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 96 Cordially and consentiently 
he still adhered to the Catholick Conformity and Unity. 

Ooxui6ntin|r (k^usc ntiq^ vbl. sb. [f. Consent 
«/. + -1N0‘.] 'ine action of the veib Consent; 
the giving of consent. 

ri38o WvcLiP Sal. IVks. III. 351 Excusid here of con- 
senting to !?>» synne. 1489 Monk of Exteaham <Arb.) 51 For 
niyne obcdyeiis and consen tyng in that vyce to hym. s6oo 
SiiAKs. A. Y. L. v. ii. 8 Neither . . my sodaine woing, nor 
yxlaine consenting. ^SToa Rowk Tamerl. iv. i. 1930 There 
is a kind Consenting in his Eyes. 

Gonse'nting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 ] 

1. Agreeing or giving consent {to a proposal or 
course of action ; formerly, also, to an opinion'. 

a 1300 Cursor M 98401 (Cott.'*, 1 was consentand to kair 
dede. <^1374 Chaucer Boath. 1. iv. 18 He was knowyng 
and consent yng of a coniuracioun maked ajeins hym. laBa 
WvciiF Acta vii. 60 Forsoth Saul was consentynge Iso 
Rkam. ft s6ii] 10 his deeth. 1378 Banistrr Hist. Man 1. 
14 The wise are alwayes consenting vnto truth. i6os 
Shake. All's Welt 111. it. 80 'Tis but the boldnesse of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 178s 
Frances Sheridan . 9. Biduiph 1. 144 She must not know 
that 1 was conventing to this marriage. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cono. (1876) III, xi. 57 A step to which Northum- 
berland had practically not been a consenting party. 

Jig; 1803 'WoRDsw. To Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senting years have shed Their utmost bounty on thy head. 

2. Agreeing together (in opinion or purport) ; of 
one mind, unanimous. 

13^ Puttbnham Eng, Pooaio in. xix. (Arb.) rrs Stno- 
nimia, as who would aay^ like or consenting names, s^s 
Hoaaica L ovimth. 11. xvtii. 90 {They have] by consenting 
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mien dMluwl > Sov.ml,iML IM Miodlstoh Cktn tl. 
XII. 518 The contenting praise of all honest men. 1885 M. 
Arnold Eaa. Crii. i. (1875; 416 Tho cloar coiumUng voice 
of all his contemporaries. 

b. Agreeing, conformable, 

1878 G. Macdonald PhaaUeuttoa II. xx. i9i Hammering 
one part of it to a oonaenting shape with the rest. 

Goiuie'nting]y« dov, [f. prec. -i- -vi ^.] With 
consent or willing acquiescence ; f by common or 
general consent (oAr.). 

188 * Huloet Consentyi^lye. i 68 e Jbr. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. III. iv. Rule xiii. 3 >0 it ia consentingly affirmed 
that, etc. 1841 G. S. Faber Prooine. Lett. <1844) i* ^ 
History . . consentingly aasures us that, etc. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda III. iiL xL 141 She, but now so coii- 
aentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his anns. 

GolUie'ntingness. [f- as prec. 4 -nicbb.] 

Consenting state ; consent 

1868 Bubhnbll Sarm. Living Subj, 41 There is no want 
of it, or coDsentingness of mind towards it. 

OoDBentlon, obs. form of Conbenbtoh. 

GonsentiTe (k^nse-ntiv), a, rare, [f. Conbent 
V. +-IVE.I >■ Con BENT JENT. 

1849 G. Daniel Tritsarcky Han. lYy cccxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye An orderly Consentive Policye. 
1837 Heavysbgb Saul (1869) 158 Working consentive to tiis 
heavy tread. 

Hence Oonnontlvoly adv , with one consent. 

1378 Banister Hixt. Man iv. 54 Altogether consentiuely 
forcing one an other downward, * 

tGonaentment. Obs. [a. OF. consentement'^ 
mccl.L. emsontimentumy f. consentire to Cunbent : 
see -RENT.] The action of consenting, consent. 

[saps Britton i. ii. | 5 Ou del comaundement, ou del 
consentment.] 1340 Aytnb. xx pe consentement and ht 
^stes ker-to. Jbtd. 29 pe koBtes, ke consentemens, and m 
willes of the saules. 1491 Caxton Yitaa Pair. (W. de W. 
X495> 11. 350 a/x Of one accorde and consentement 15x5 
Lo. Bernkrh/Vv/m. II. ccx. [cevi.] 657 Wiihout the general] 
consentment of the people of Englande s86o tr. Amy- 
raldua' Treat. Rahg. 1. vi. 90 Against the consentment of 
all other Nations. 

CoxiBentrlk, -pyk, obs. ff. Concentric. 

Gonsaquenoe (k^‘us/1vw8ns), jA [a. F. con- 
sequence ( 13 th c in Littr^, ■« Pr, consequenciay It. 
cof9seguenza\ ad. L. consequent iay n. of state £ 
coHsequent-em : see Consequent and -bnce.] 

1. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

e 1400 Rom. Rosa 6450 The conseouence of su^ shryvyng. 
1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i 85 The consequence is then, 
thy iealous fits Hath scar'd thy husband from the vse 
of wits. 1641 J. Jackson ‘True Evang. 'J\ iii. 308 I'he 
direfull eflects, and ^sad consequences of War. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles ix. (2700) xo8 Death is the conse- 

5 uence of Adam's Sin. Gouvr. Morris in Sparks 

rife ilr Writ. 1183a) II. aos As to consequences, they are 
in the hand of G^. i8s8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 4B4 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin shall ensue. 1880 
L. Stkfhen Pope iv. 91 His [Pope's] unsocial habits . . were 
a natural consequence of ill-heaiih. 

t b. To draw in Jo') consequence : to carry into 
effect. Obs. 

CS4S0 Hocclevb Balada Crt. da bona Cotnp. 67 En- 
saumpleth us . . As that it scemeth good to your prudence. . 
Dootn, as vow li*it be drawe in consequence. _ 1641 W. 
Hakkwill Libertia o/Subj. 63 That such impositions .. be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 

2. The aaionor condition of following a result 
upon something antecedent ; the relation of a result 
or effect to its cause or antecedent. 

S656 tr. Hobbaf Eiam. Philos. a839) 74 We seldom nee 
clouds without the consequence of rain. s66y Milton P. L, 
x. 364 Such fatal consequence unites us three. xBto 
Herrchel Stud. Nat, Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 151 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
1884 Bowen /.tfgiVx. 336 The fixed Relations of antecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changea 
f b. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or order ; sequence, succeBsion ; course. Obs, 
1397 Mori.ry In*rod. Mus, 70 If you will auoide the con- 
sequence of perfect cordes or one kinde, you must put 
betwixt them other concords. 1678 Hobbes Decam. i. 14 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when ‘they are placed in their natural consequence. lyaS 
North Mam. Muaick )z846) 27 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time. 

8. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred ; a logical result or inference, 
t Formerly, the conclusion of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the premisses {obs,). 

c Rom. Rose 7468 .Shallow never of apparence Seene 
conclude good consequence In none argument 4:1400 
Teat. Lot'S 11. (2560) 384 b/x I'he consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the same condition. 
4*1403 Wyntoun Cron. viii. iii. 68 Grantis, he aayd, k* 
antecedens ; Rot 1 deny ke consequens. *533 Jove Apol. 
Tindala 5 Tliat he see nut bowe his antecedence may be 
true and consequence false. >63«-8o St am lev Hist. Pkitoa. 
(1701) 482/1 We may infer this Consequence. 1771 JuHiua 
Lett, ly. 901 If 1 admitted the premises, I should roadily 
Mree in all the consequences drawn from them. 1883 
FRouDB Slufrt Stud. IV. I. vi. 63 The succeeding prelates. . 
were too wise to press theories to their logical consequences. 

b. The following of a conclusion from premisics; 
logical sequence, 

•371 Golding Calvin on Pa, v. 7 It is a very good 
conseouence to say, Iniquitie is hateftill untoo God t 
ergo, he will take just vengeance of all wicked personet. 
1638 Chillingw. Relig, Prot, l £ | 10 The Cooclosioa ia 
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^ .thoiiBh, thft Cotmqimm of it from yomr former I 
Prembiei either U none u ell, or m obwure. the! 1 ceo 1 
lurdly diKem It. 1711 Jcmm>n Rmmbigr No. ist p 7 To 
proceed from one truth to enother, end connect diitent 
pnjpoeitiom by reguler coneequencee. 1164 Bowbn JLtfie 
viL Z76 The eieence of the Syllogum .. it this neoeieery 
coneequence of the^poncluiion from the Premieee, 

4 . ?hr. Iftf fy, € 9 m$p» 4 m$\ ae a mnU or 
inference, consequently. 

a. By emseptence. NowarM. 

U ss7t Chaucbe AMtroL ik | 38 Par oontequetioe, than 
the neder of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.J tsB> Mai- 
BBCK Bk. 0/ Notgs am, 1 seie, that foolianlie & by coniie-: 
quence that falselie he alledBeth S. Augustin to his pur« 
pose. ridSo fisveeiooE Strm. (1709) 1 . 41 The catholiclc 
and by consequence one church. 1747 wbblbv CMarme, 
Mitkodiit to Oy Consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the Glory of God. i88g Sir J. W. Chitty m Lmo 
T imtt Atf/. Llll. 7ia/a The marriage was a Mahomniedan 
and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. (V consequence. Obs. or tmlgar. 

1561 Daus tr. Butlineyr on Ape. 1x573) Before 

euery of these Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the F^istle to the Ephesians, tte Bacon AOv. Leam. 1. 
vi. I 6 Man's employment must of consequence have been 
matter of delight in the experiment. 1734 Richardson 
Grendhon II. xxxiti. 331. 1780 Johnson Lei. B Apr. in 
BostoeBf Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. 1S16 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. iv, 431 He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor; and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents. xSsS Frauf*e Mae. 
XXX v' I II, aaB Whatever part Jenny Lixid takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

o. In consequence. (The phrase now current.) 
In consequence as a result of. 

1683 Duyden IVks. {x6o8) XVI 1 . zoo In consequence of 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
1775 Tender Father W. 151 And, in consequence, it fre* 
quently happened, that, etc. Hallam Const. Hist. 

(1841^ II. 39a What took place in consequence 1 am not 
apprised, 1879 Lockykr EUm. Astron. 1 . 96 Our Sun at 
setting, .seems sometimes blood red, in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere. 1880 Geikie Fhys. Geog. 

IV. xxiv. 2^1 Iron is the principal substance contained in the 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste, 
t d. In the consequence : iu the sequel or result 

1859 Burton* s Piary ^z6a8> IV. 459, I fear, in the const* 
quence, it will prove an allowance of such meetings for the 
future. 1715 Dk For yoy. round W. (1840I 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders had this disadvantage in the 
consequence ; viz. that it would ruin the voyage. 

1 6 . Of good t bad^ etc., consequence \ fraught with 
such and such results. Obs. 

at^ Hammond (J<\ Asserted without any colour of 
scripture>proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super* 
structing of good life. i66e Bk. Com, Prayer Pref,, We 
have rejected all such [alterations] as were either of dangerous 
consequence . . or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkol, 1 . 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of vety 'bad consequence. 
iSao I. Taylor Enthus, ix. 2x6 note^ Ignatius.. set an ex- I 
ample of unhappy consequence to the Churc.b. 

6. Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of consequence : i. e. having 
issues or results, ana thereiore important. Cfr 
prec. and Fr. utie mcUiire de consequence * a matter 
of importance, moment, or weight ’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

a. I1489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. 1. xx. 64 By cause that 
thys thynge bercth grete weyght of consequonse, he shall 
take thaduys of them of hys counseyU.] 1593 Shako. RicK 
//, V. ii. 60 It is a matter of small consequence. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. i As often as we do any thing of note or 
consequence, we suhiect our selues to euery ones censure. 
i66a [see 5]. X699 Bentley Phal. 949 These little differ- 

ences are of no consequence. 174s Richardson Pamela I, 

52 You are of more Consequence to him, than you think for. 
1757 {title), A Review of the Military Operations in North 
America . . To which are added . . several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. 1831 Lander Adv, Niger ll. tx. 

51 Nothing of consequence has occurred to-day. 

D. syTSSiR J. KevNOLDa Disc. viii. (1876) 449 Both these 
qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 1796 Morre 
Amer. Geog. II. 407 [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
glass manufacture into consequence. i8m Ford Handbk. 
Spain I. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
xiv. 883 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7 . In reference to peraoni : Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. * quality 

s6oa Chnew Cormuall (18x1) 41a Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name . . to make themselves men of 
consequence. 1714 Swift Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 
1 1 . 1. 8x4 A person of some consequence, tm Lanchorne 
Plutarch (1879) II. 1034/1 Brutus now felt ms consequence 
lie heavy upon him. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 
iBB Our guard . . told him that we were persons of great 
consequence. Froudb Cmsar iii. aa No form of 

property gives to its owners so much consequence as land. 

tb. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demeanour ; dignity. Also transf. of things. Obs. 

Z793 W. Hodges Trav. India 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost to the consequence of mountains. 
1798 Jane Austen Nortkemg. Ab. i, Her figure gained 
more consequence. 

o. Assumed importance, consequentiality. 

1701 Huddespord .yii/miii; 19 Shield me.. From Pedantry 
of lormal port. And ConsMuence in Caseoc short. 183a 
Mrs. F. Trollope Dom. Mannere Amer. xviL 1x839) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the beginning of March . .We . . had 
amused ourselves with Hs consequence, its taste, and its ton, 

8 . Astr. Motion from an earUer to a later sign 


of the Zodiactorfeomweattoeait} direct moHoa ; 
also a position more to Uka east. 

s88| Phil. Treme. XUL 407 Jiqdttr behig in CMWettiwiiCB 
of the Sun, add the difierence. Sfyi AMtsaroN^m UI. 
44s If the point t is taken hi oo n se q ua n oe of the mooti, it 
will be above the horiioo, when the nonaaeeime degree ie 
also in consequence of the moon, lyny Rsseyci* Brit. IL 
506/a This motion, from west to east, Is said to be in the 
o^er of the signs, or In consequence. 

8. Consequences X a ronnd game, in which a 
narratiye 01 the meeting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing * consequences *, 
is concocted by the contribution of a name or fact 
by each of the playen, in ignorance of what has 
been contributed by the othen- 
1796 Jane Austen Sense 4> Sens. xxilL (1833) xax They 
met for.. playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. s8^ in Boy's Own Book. 
t COlUieqMnoa. V. Obs. rare-K [f. prec. sb.] 
inlr. To draw inferences or conclusions. 

1645 Milton Tetrack. 1x851) >75 Such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and conaequencing. 

Oo'naequenoeleaa, a. nofue-wd. (L as prec. 
■H -lbss.] Without consequences. 

1849 Buskin Sev. Lamp vi. | 4. 166 This is no slight or 
coiuiequenceless evil. 

tCo'lUiaqiieMy. Also -oie, -tie. [ad. 
L. conseqtunUa ; see Consequihck and •bnot.J 

1 . * CONSBQUENOa 3, S b, 3 b, CoNSEQUERTNKSS. 
1548 R. Huttbn Sum 0/ Diuiuiiie C Ij a, Neceasitye of 

cons^uentie, as lerusalem must be destroied. Bale 

GardinePt Sertn, Obed. F iy, For what is the consequanev T 
. . Christ wolde haue Petre to be aboue Princes . . Ergo he 
wolde haue the bishop of Rome to be so to. X8S9 Moiwyng 
Evonym. 179 As both the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the medicins do requyre. X646 Sia T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. x6 A fallacious illation in refer- 
ence unto antecedencie or conaequencie. 

2. -CONHEQUENOB 1, 3 . 

zSgx Biggs New Disp. Pref. 13 Consequenciea from your 
laudable endeavours, a xyiS Penn Life Wks. X7a6 1 . 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequenciea 
from our Principles baok upon us for our very Principles, 

Gonieqnent (kp nsilcwSnt), sh. [a. F. cons!- 
quent^ ad. L. consequens, -ent-, a consequence, 
subst. use of pr. pple. : see next.] 

1 1. ■■ Consequence i. Obs. exc. aa in b. 
risSfi Chaucek Melib. f 431 (Harl. MS.) Let va now 
examyne )>e hridde poynt M Tullius clepeb consequente. 
pou schalt vnderstonde M pe vengeance ^t |n>u purposid* 
dest for to take is consequent \Ellesm. the consequent]. 
IASI Jas. 1 Ktngts Q. clxxxix, That haue convoyit hale .. 
My lufe and to Iso] glade a consequent. 1577 vautkovil- 
LiBR Luther on Ep. Gal. 189 By certeine effects and con- 
sequenu, we are fully assured. x66a J. Chandler Vssh 
Helmonfs Oriat. 336 So great was the consequent of this 
prosjMrous and easie invention. X756 P. Browne Jamaica 
996 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of 
very dismal consequents in those warm climates. 

b. (Contrasted with antecedent.) A phenomenon 
or event which follows another (without implica- 
tion of causal connexion). 

a x6a7 W. Sclatbr E.rpos. Rom. iv. (1650), Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of justification ; justification 
[is] a consequent of Mlieving, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith, ma Hobber Hum. Nedure iv. 
(R.', When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents. i8ao Jas. Mill Anal. 
Hum. Mind 1x878; 1 . xl 350 The word cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where the connection is 
constant. xSya H. Spencer PsychoL 1 . 11. iii. A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent, X878 Morlcy Carlyle Crit. Misc. Mr. 1. 199 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause, 
ta. Logic. ■ CoNSEQUENOE 3. Obs. 
e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. ix. 84 folweb it quod she 
bat we adden clernesse of renoun to bv bre forseidebinges. , 
and bk is a consequente quod 1 . 1509 More Supplic, Soufye 
Wks. 3X5/X A very child alnioste may see the consequent 
1593 tiiLBON Govt. Christ's Ck. la Happily may no neces- 
sane consequent be drawen. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissstas. 
Popry i. (xe86) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one Bishop u not superior to another. 1675 
Baxter Catk. TheoL ii. 1. 2x4 Do they so say expressly ; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine T 1768 Black- 
ETONB CaMvm. 111 . 267 Who . .will conceive it ever feasible 
to altee any fundamental point of the common law, with 
all it’s appendages and consequents. 1837-8 Sia W. Hamil- 
ton Logic XV. 1 . aSe The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent— the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions [premisses] . . and the 
consequent comprising the one proposition [the conclusion]. 

b. The second part of a conditional proposition, 
dependent upon the antecedent. 

xOaS T. Spencer Logick ajx 7 'here Is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditionall proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 1748 Wesley Princ. Method-, 
ist 35 Tne Antecedent is false. Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course. 1876 Jbvonb Elem. Logic 16a The 
only rule, .requisite for testing the validity of [hyinzthetical] 
syllogisms, .viz. that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied. 

d. (Contrasted with antecedent.) Anything which 
follows something else in order, e.g. in the context 
of a writing. 

t6is T. Taylor Comm Titus, To Rdr*, By the heipe of. . 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedents with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer, xfigg Br. Walton 
Consia. Considered 7oT'he consideration of antecedents and 
conaeqaenta..the testimonies, expositioos, and translations 
of the ancients, etc. help to rectify a corruption crept la 


i88n Br. Paeiiv DaoM ReAot^yxM, AikI tMs, the eoo- 
leqoaots do suffidently ovidenoi, 
b. Mmh. The second of tmowmhm or magni* 
tndes in a ratio ; the second and fourth in a series 


of four proponionab, 
tsye Billingsley EncHd v. xay The aaeqnd 
namely, that wheninlo the ownnuiaon Is made, Mcnlm Ae 
consequent. tfigS Blundbvil Eseere. t. kx» ted. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more own once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to a. sidy Hvtton Coupe 
Medh, 1 . ISO The sum of the antecedents Is to their dilfor* 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their diffavence« 

0 , Mus. (See quot.) 

S869 OusELBY CoHsetorP. XV. 95 The leading part [In a 
Canon] is called the antecedent, the foUowtnf psit the con- 


t 4 . A person who follows or comes after ; a 
follower ; also, one who pursues. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 49 (R.) These were the allyea and 
consequentes, and suo the preparations of the one partjie, 
and or the other. 1609 Man in Moone in Halli w. Charaeiero 
Bks. (1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantua, 
or a cloke-bagge; a serving man. 1654 Evelyn Mem, 
(1857) 111 . 65 The consequent of Truth hath ever been in 
danger of his teeth. 

1 6 . Phr. By consequent : rohy consequence. Obs. 
[¥.far cons/quent (14th c. in Littrd).j 

lA Caxton Faytes if A . 1, vil 18 Thyse sayd condycions 
byfongen to a g(^ conestable and by consequent to the 
marchallis. i6m Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. | a The aubject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent more 
conjectural. x6ig 1 . Stephens Satyr. Ets. 401 A Friend., 
more to be admir^; and by the consequent more precious. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, ni. 139 Philosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
sequent the Church. 1689 A. Lovell tr. Simon*t Crit, 
Hist. Retig. 33. 

t b. In the consequent : in the result. Obs. (Cf. 
CONBBQUKNOB 4 d.) 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. a In the consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felicity. 

1 8 . * C0N8EQUBMOB 5, 6. Obs. 

1599 Porter Angry U'om. Abingd. fPercy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge haue cut his finmr heeret ..’tis 
no consequent to me, 1640 Canterb. Seff-Convict. 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

OoueaiMat (kp-nsflcwdut), a. F. consi- 
quent (14th c. in Littrd), ad. L. consequenPem, pr. 
pple. of consequT to follow closely, attend upon : 
see CoNSKOUTE.] 

1 . Following as an effect or result ; resulting. 

1509 hMucLAYSkyp if Folvs (X570> 35 But loke therof what 

foloweth consequent. s6x6 Bullokar, Consequent, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing, tyxa Spet. 
No. 55X p X That Praise should be mumed them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 1800 
ColquhounCmnw. Theunes Introd., The very rapid increase 
of Trade, and the consequent influx of WMtlth. sSfe Hood 
Up Rhine a Causing sudden derangements of the circula- 
tion, .and consequent physical depressioiM. 
b. Const, on, upon^ to. 

XO51 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiii, Whatsoever . . Is consequent 
to a time of war. x66o Jer. Taylor U’^ortky Commun. l 
iv 86 Consequent to a worthy communion, a 17x6 South 
(J.^, This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man's acting suitably or unsuitably to conscience. s8^ W. 
Irving A' nickerb. 1. ill, How events. . to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
1849 Rubkin.S'pt. Lemtps ii. § 9. 36 The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 

2 . Following as an Inference or logical conclusion. 

1638 Chillinow. Reltg. Prof. 1. i. | to m this sence it |th« 

conclusion] is neither consequent nor true. 1647 Jsa. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, oecomes not therefore a 
part of the Faith, a x68o Butler Rem. (x7sq) I. 10. 
td. Following in time or order, succeeding, 
subsequent. Obs. 

1475 tsee Consequently i1. 1581 W. Charke In Cotter, 
IV. 1x5841 Dd iiijb, In workes consequent or following he 
might glorie. xspSGrenbwby Tacitus* Ann. 111. iii. (i6aa> 
69 Not onely among auch as then liued, but in times con- 
sequent as6s6 Bkaum. & Fl. A"«/. Media v. ii, Thy 
memory . . Shall monumentally be registered To ages con- 
sequent 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. 174a H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Mann I, xxv. i6a, 1 hope you have received mine 
regularly since, Chat you may know ml the consequent steps. 

4 . Observing or characterized by logical sequence 
of thought or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

X849 I^swES Robesp. xa4 As property had been defined by 
Rousseau to be in itself a spoiution. . Robespierre was only 
consequent in his demand. 1879 — Study Psychol. 120 To 
be consequent, they should have shewn that, etc. aSgS R. 
A. Vaughan A/yzricx (i86( ) II. xq The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheism more complete aitd con- 
sequenL 

t6. Of consequence, important ito). Obs. rare. 

x6s8-9 Burton * s Diary (iB 9 %i IV. 125 That the distribution 
is not equal, is nut consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of chat nation. 

6. Consequent points \ia Magnetism) -■ Consecu- 
tive poles : see quots. 

x86o IYndall Glac. 1. xx. 144 It Is quite easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles ; and if tne 
mavnetizatton be irregular, this b sometimes done when we 
wish to avoid it. These irregular boles are called consequent 
points. s88a tr. Desckanel s Nat. PkiL 8 689 In this case 
the magnet will have not only a pole at each and, but also 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs. These 
intermediate poles are called consequent points. 
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CONSXQITSirTIAIk 


COVflKBVAirT. 


7. 

jocHVL § r 36 And coni^nent to thii, IimCH into 
lltm m I^ve anti Reverence of thie Supreme Rei^g. 1696 
SraNHorif C 4 k (i9iij 3cu And coniwqueiit to thair 

fill my Koul with pure' and holy uflectioni. 

Consequential (k/^ns/kwe f^dl), n. [f. L. 

€onsc(fuentia CoNHKQUlCNCE + -At*.] 

L or the uature of a conxequence or geqael ; foU 
lowing;, cap, as an effect or resnlt ; consequent 
x6m ff • L'Estranck CAft^t. / (1655) 6 Moncyfi were mia* 
impToyed . . in the two dUbonourable treaiies of Spain and 
(Germany, and the consequential entertainments. 1704 
l^HioK Atf/. to Boilfau 193 A consequential 111 which Free- 
dom draws ; A bad Kfreit. but from a noble Cause. 1809 

5. I'usNRK //»/. Kng. IV. If. xxviii. 141 Warn and their 
consequenfial biirthenH. 1848 W. Gkove Corr, Phyt, Forcti 

Each Is connected with anterior changes, and . . pro- 
ductive of consequential ctianges. 
b. Const. oHy upouy t to. 

«65s ). Hali. Height Eh^. p. xxi, Accidents that are 
eitlier inherent or consequeniiail to love and melancholy. 
1674 OwfN Holy Spirit 1x693) ^ The stipulaiion of olWi- 
cnce on our pari is consequential thereu^n. 1765 Black- 
aroNK CamiH. 1 . saa I'l'he relation] of parent and child . . is 
consequential to tliat of marriage. 1873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 88 

I s6 Ail matters preliminary and incidental to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence merely, not 
direct or immediate ; eventual. 

ConxeaueHtial damages : ‘ losses or injuries which follow 
an act. hnt are not direct and iininediule upon it ' (Wharton). 

x6a6 W. ScLAiUR Expos, a Thess, (16^9) aoj, 1 hnde 
direct, or consequenttall rcpugnaiicie. and contradiction, 
twixt their pretended tradiuons. and writings. 1655 
Fuller CA, Hist. ix. viii. H 3 It was harsh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and deductory 
felony. 1657 Barton’s Dairy <1828. Jl. ia8 I’hcy have 
not an imniedi.'ite, but only a consequential right to be 
heard in this. 1791 Dunkk Let. Sir H Langrishe Wks. 
184a I. 546 I'o he utterly excluded from all its direct and alt 
its consequential advaiu.-igcs. 1876 Gladstone .Synckr. 
Homer aa6 There is a diflereiice beiween direct contradic- 
tion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency. 

3. Following as an inference or conclusion. 
Const. <vi, upon (f to, of. front). 

164a Fuller Holy Of Prif. St. 111. *x. 908 7 'heir deduc- 
tions, Rtid consequential! inferences. 1695 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. IV. 180 'i'hese are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 156 P 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate. 1773 J. Allkn Serm. St. Mary’s Ox/. 

II To assert what is clearly consequential of our lielicf. 
a 1849 PoB Marginalia Wks, 1B64 111 . 533 The incidents 
are consequential from the premises. x88a Gladrtonr in 
Manck. Guard. 8 Feb., A morion, consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. CharacteriEed by logical aequcnce or con- 
sistency; «>CONBKQUERT a. 4 . 

1659 /errors Censured 70 'Tis not consequential! 

arguing frt3m a not-dcclaring to a not-knowing. 1691-8 
Kokhih Prait. Dis€.{\^\l\ 111 . 323 The substance of this 
author's reasoning , . is so solid and consequential. 174S 
CHB&ncRP. Lett. 11 . clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the (lay, than a regular and consequential character. 18x5 
CoLERinoK Aids Rejl. (1848) 1 . X04 A consistent and strictly 
consequential Materialism. 

tb. Having coiitinuouE sequence in time. Ohs. 
i68x CoLviL IVkigs Suppiic. (Jjsi) 138 It is no popish 
superstition. By consequential tradition To prove an article 
of faith. 

1 6 . Pregnant with consequencea, of consequence, 
important. Ohs. 

17x8 Fiei ding Lfftte in Set>. Masques i v 16 An Affair. . 
of a consequential Esneiice. 1757 W. Thompson A*. H. 
Advoc. 13 To preside .over that consequential Branch 
of the King’s Business. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog, 39 No 
event in a man's life is more consequential than marriage. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. 9 The true site of that 
consequential conflict. x8ai T. Campbell in New Monthly 
Mag. 1 6 He must withhold no conseipiential fact. 

6 . Of persons: a. Having social coiisecjuencc. 

,1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is a ball 

given by the most conse<iuential of their coloured people. 
1830 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. i. 8 Mr. C bustled atxiut. . 
fe^ng himself the most consequential man in the town. 

b. Having or displaying a high opinion of one's 
own importance ; self-important. 

I 7 SB Herald No. 25. 11 . x68 Our women .. to make him 
both too consequential and saucy, 1791 Bosweli. *)ohnson 
7 May an. 1773 Goldsmith w.-is sometimes content to be 
treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and important. x8x6 * Oyix * Grand 
Master viiL 335 He here consider’d it cssentiAl To shew he 
could be consequential. ,1875 P'arrar Seekers 1. iiL 4a 
Pampered and consequential ireedmcn. 

sb.pl. Consequential matters or inferences. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. i. (1740^ 99 Our Author's precious 
Observations oul of the Lord ClarendcNrs History and 
some Conscquentials. 

Consequentiality (kpnsfkwe*nJi,rc lUi). [f. 
prcc. + -ITY.] 

1. Logical sequence and consistency of thoug^bt. 

1885 J. Martinkau Ty/^s Eth. Theory (1886) I. i. il 373 

In crediting Spiuoiui with rigorous consequentiality. 

2. The quality of being consequential or im- 
portant ; nir or assumption of importance. 

x8ao Blatkw. Mag. VI II 268 Said Mrs. Glibhans with the 
most ineffable con.sequcntiality 1831 Erased s Mag. IV, 
b8i [Theyl assume to themselves an insufferable consequen- 
tiolity oil the strength of their masters' rank. 

Consaqne'ntiallyt tulv. [f. as prec. + -lt *.] 

1 1 . In the sequel, subseqaeatly ; ■■ CoRfifi- 

QOfiXTLY I. Ohs. 


tfioy S. CoLLiim Sorm. ft6o8) 4 Not onely that whkfh is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound. 167E Oww Evang. Love pZ Neither antecedently 
nor consequentuilly unto such their Conjunction, do they 
consider what fa their duty. 

1 2. Asa consequence or result ; -i CovSBquxNTLT 
2 . Ohs. 

1696 [J. Seihuamt] tr. T. IVkHds PeripaUi. Imsi. 45 
Consequentially to these posiuont. Every movable that is 
reduc'd from rest to motion .. increases in velocity. i6l^ 
PowEE Exp. Philos. II. 104 It consequentially follows, that, 
etc. e X716 South la Serm. (1744I Xi. 1x9 He tlukt is 
above a prince is conaefuaentially above all his sul^ects. 
177B Bubwe Corr. (1844) ll. 948 lliis must be, oonsequen* 
tuuiy, of the greatest service to him. 

8. Merely as a com^cqucnce, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

i6S* Gaule Mageutrosn. 915 There may be some raall 
effect u^n the patient indirectly and consequentially . . 
although there be none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVI II. 958 Or some Rods you cannot 
make a fixt South primarily, yet you may consequentially. 
179a Burke Pres, State Afairs Wks. Vll. 107 Tne king of 
Prussia has no direct and immediate concern with France ; 
coaseqnentially, to be sure, a great deal. 1884 Law Rep. 
13 Q. Bench iJiv. 67a The property must he. directly, aud 
not merely consequentially, affected by the dcci.sion. 
t4. With logical sequence or con.sistency ; with 
consecution of thought ; ■■ Consequently 3 . ? Ohs. 

1710 Addison IVhig Exam. No. 4 F9 He mean^ something, 
but has not the faculty of writing consetiuentialb'. 17^ 
CHBsri'.RP. Lett. II. clxi. 81, 1 never knew in my life one 
[woman] ..who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. x8xa Q. Rev. VIll. 6z If the 
author reasons LOiisequeiuially. 

5. In a consequential or self-important manner; 
with an air or assumption of importance. 

1788 J. O'KEKri'E Prisoner at Large 11. iv, With great 
haste and very consequentially he moves the furniture. 
1896 .SiOTT VVoodst. X, f. Nehemiah Iloldenough (he added 
consequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 Mms. a. Kkrr IJist.Serrria 159 He w.as handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced the street somewhat consequen- 
tially ; tlie Turkish populace resented his insolent bearing. 
Conflequantialness (kpnsfkwe'njalnes). ; are. 
[f. as prec. + -nbs.s.] 

1 1. The state or quality of being consequential 
(in senses 1-4). Ohs 

1681 ItuRTKocK.K An /}r^N^MeM/(i6B4)iBWhiiJi Duty and 
Incumbence,aniJ the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant IS, etc. 1730 6 Bailey (folio), Consequentialness, the 
following by way of coiiHcquence, or the being of conse- 
quence. 17SS Johnson, Consequentialness, regular cotisecu- 
tion of discourse. [Similarly in Inter Diets ] 

2. Important or self-iniportant quality or perion- 
ality; * Consequent! ality 2 . 

i8a8 Southey Ep. to A. Cumiinghnm, T.«t Tier pamper'd 
lap-dug . . snap and growl, With petulant consequentialne.ss 
elate. «88, II, Gould y. Hetriug 1 . 183 What does your 
consequeiJtialness desire? 

t ConseqiM'ntioiUlp a. Ohs. rare. fad. obs. 
F. consequentieux (Cotgr, ), f. L. consequentia : see 
- 008 .] Full of consequence, important. 

1634 Sir T. Hkrbeht Trav 80 If his woids seemed of no 
moment, the matter w.'is not consequent lous. Ibid. 137 
Woiiderfull reports of th.*!! Kingdonic, as must consequen- 
tioiis for knowledge aud instruction. 1656 in Blount Gl. 

^ Suggested as substitute for Consequential 6 b. 
1803 S. Pe(;of. Anecd. Eng. Lang. (T.), Consequential in 
no sha(ie conveys die meaning intended by those, who use 
it to express a pompous, conceited, lordly man .. If a word 
is wanted, .it should luttiirally have a temiinatiun denotative 
of the circnmNiance, formed analogous to other word.s ; and 
1 will to adopt the term consequentious, which will 

rank with such as contemptuous, litigihus, contumacious. 

ConB6q‘aently (kp nsfkw^mli), adv. [f. Con- 
hkquent a. + -LY 'A] 

+1. In following time or order; consecutively, 

subsequently. Ohs. 

1475 C AX TON ytisou 51 Whan he hadde made his orisons 
by greie dcuocion, and consequently his demande 15x3 
Brailshaw St. Weidturge 1. 1508 The quene hyin folowccTas 
is the custonie, Werbuige succeded them consequently. 
1596 Ix?DCE Marg. Amer. 114 'J'his other, .he wrote, which 
fur that cause I place here cunsequenthe. 160s P'ulukcks 
xst Pt, ParalL 84 Wee will.. now pass to ihe title consc- 
quenliy ensuing. 1600 .Skene Reg. MaJ. 99 Consequentlie 
it foHowes, to treate of the question of the estate of men. 
b. In sequence ; on in succ:esBion. Ohs. 

1358 Wakdp, tr. Alexis’ Seer, i vi. (15801 114 b, Vpon this 
suite you Khali laie likewise a ranke of the saied peeces of 
siluer, and then an other of salte, and an other of siluer, 
and so cunsennentely as long as your siluer lasteth.^ I bid, 
103 a. 1591 F. Spahrv Ir. Cattails Ceomam ie 190 Gineone 
to the fir-'t, one to the second, one to the third, and so coii- 
sMiiendy vnto all the others. 

2. As n con^iequence or result ; by way of con- 
sequence ; in consequence of something [irevious ; 
often a qiiasi-rd/xy., like therefore, accordingly. 

[1483 Act I Rvk. in. c. 8 Pream., Whereupon, of werry 
likelynode consequently t,hatl ensue the Destrucrion of 
Drapery of all this your seid Realm.] a 1533 Fhitm Dispnt, 
Pufgatory (1829) 130 Then must it needs follow that he 
hath power to do against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hathj^wer to be false. 1660 Jkk. 1 'avlou Duct. Dubit. 

1. i. Rule ii. § 3 Whatsoever conies into their conscience 
primarily or consequently.^ 1664 Kvelvn Kai. Hort.m^t)) 
906 The Moisture ascending, will he suck'd through the 
very Bark, and consequenUy nourish . . the I'ree. vft% 
STEBt.E sped. No. 443 P 5 Fortunatiis is stocked with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion. x88o 
Gbikik Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer coutTSc- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. 


ts. Whh proper lequeBce or conneiloii (of 
thoiurht, teasoning, etc.); consirtently. Oit. 

i,irSTA«KW I. «. 16 Ther IW « e»rt»yn vmm 

andhonesty consequently ww^d to me Moae law. i8|a 
Jeh. Taylor Episc. 11647! *03 This makes him s|^ con- 
formably to his first assertions, and consequenUy ip Jns 
arguments. >798 W. Tavios in Monthly Rev. XXV. 161 
He is one of those who reason, as the r^ch say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved piindplea 

t Co']Uieqn 6 ntM 08 U Ohs. rare- (f. as prec. 
4 * -NB8B.] Consequeot quality, consecutiveness. 
1645 DfCBV Nat. Bodies Ded. (1658) 14 Let them examine 
the consequentness of the whole b^y of the doctrine. 

Conaeqution, -quutlon, -quutivo, obs. flf. 

C0N8KCUTION, -TIVE. 

fOonserate, v. Ohs.^^^ [exron. f. L. comerhre 
to BOW (along with).] 

sfiag CocKfiRAM Diet. 11, To Sows. Seminarixe, Conserate. 
t ConaeTt, ti. [ad. L. consertus set, joined, or 
connected together.] Bot. Of leaves, etc. : secquot. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 7 Consort^ crowded so as to 
leave hardly any s^wee between. 

^ The following may be a sb. from same source 
-i ‘ connex ’ ; or for coficert or eensort, as to which, 
however, there nre difficulties of date. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 It [the pleura] is per- 
forated, .with an orderly con-sert of Vcynes, and Arteries. 

Consertion : see Conoeetion. 


tConS6*rva. Ohs. [a. iL or med.L. eqfsserva.J 
■eCoNSKKVB 4. 

150B Privy Purse Exp. Elis. York ^1830^ 30 For bringing 
of connerv.a cherys from lomdon to Windesore. 1586 Coe an 
Haven Health Ixxxvi. (1619) 77 Of them [violets] is made 
CoiiKcrua. I bid. (1 636* 90 After the same mamier you muy 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

Conservable (k^iis5-ivab*l\ a. [ad. L. 
sertmbil-is, from coftservdre to Conherve; see 
-BI.E.] Capable of being conserved ; preservablc. 

1693 CucKKKAM 11, Which mav be kept, conseruahle. t66o 
K. Co\i.K Power 4 Subj. 123 Maiikiiide being onely coii- 
servable in Society. 

t Conse'nracy. Ohs. [a. A¥.C0ftservaeie,\Tk 
ined.L. conservdtia » conservatio Conservation ; 


see-ACY.] Official conservation : now Conservancy. 

[1394 Lei Rich. II in Rymer Foedera V 1 1 . 765 ^9 (Du Canit,e) 
ConservatoreK dictarum trrugarum pro parte sua deputet, 
et eos onus comicrvatisB hiuusnuxli in sc assuniere . cum- 
pellat. X430-X Act Ci lien. VI. r. 9 Pur la conservade de 
Icsdits graundes riviere^] 1558-9 Act i Eliz. c. 17 § 6 
Olfcuces commuted within .. suche JuribdiLCiun. CoiiHcr- 
yacye |rd. X763 Conservancy], Rule and Govenieinent. 1640 
in Kushw. Hist. Coll. < 1692) in. I. ixx All PaientN and Coni- 
mUsionn whatsoever concerning the uretended Conservacy 
of Waters. 1691 I’. JIale {title). An account of bcvcrul 
new inventioiLs and improyemenU.. relating to.. the Con- 
servacy of all our Royal )liver.s, in particul.ir that of the 
Thames. 1755 Lpool Munic, JCrc. iMS.) X. 695 To obtain 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpixile vested in the 
Mayor. 1758 Binnbll Descr. Thames xox The Jurisdic- 
tion, and (.onservacy of the Thames. 

Conservancy (k^nsd jv&nsi). [f. L. comer- 
vdnt-. pr. pple, of conservdre to Ct*NSERVE: see 
-AKCY. Dll Cange refers to one instance of comer- 
vantia^ conservatio'. but our modern u^'C seems to 
be by inadvertency for the earlier Conbeuvaoy, q v.] 
Official conservation ; the office of conscrvalois, a 
board of official conservators. Cf. Conservation 2 . 


a. A commission or court having jurisdiction over 
a port or river, to regulate the fisheries, navigation, 
etc. ; as the Thames, the Mersey Conservancy. 

1755 Johnson b. v., Courts held by the lA>rd Mayor of 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the River 
Thames, are cull^ Courts of Conservancy. 1763 (See Con- 
8BRVACY, quot. z^, M r»rintcd in Statutes at large.] 1771 
Remonstrance in Ann. Reg. (1772) 19^ 'I'hey have . su^r- 
sedud tlie conservancy of the river Thames. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 95 Oct. 3 The Lower 1 ‘hames (reaching from the 
City stone at Staines to Ihe City stone at Gantlet Creek, 
near the mouth) being under the Thames Conservancy, and 
the Upper Thames under the 'i'hames Commissioners. The 
Thames C^ns^vancy is a board composed of some of the 
civic aiithurities of London, and others interested in the 
navigation. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. 15/3 In liiU 
view qf the con*servancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official pi enervation of trt'es, forests. 

,i 859 T ENNENT Ceylon 11 . x. ii. 6x3 The age of the Bo-tree 
is matter of record, its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties. 1881 Horne Fiji 903 
A preliminary step to he taken for the conservancy of the 
sandalwood. Nature 26 June 195/6 India was the 

first to organise a complete system of forest conservaucy. 

C. generally. 

1884 C?. Rev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges. 

t Conse'mrant, Ohs. rare- K [f. Co»-4- 
Skrvant; cf. L. comej'zms.] P’ellow-servant. 

1447 Bokbniiam l^eyniys (Roxb.) 55 Conservaunth oot 
servaunth 1 wyl thou me cal. 

t Conse'rVMlt, a. Ohs. [ad. comervdntem. 
pr. pple. of conservdre to Conserve : see -ant.] 
That conserves, preserving, as in conservaut cause 
(med.L. causa comervans). 

x^ Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iii. x8b. The procreant 
ana con.servant cause. 1615 Curry>C. far Coxe-C. iv, aoa 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some transient, .boom 
conseruant. a 1641 Bp, R. Mountacu Acts tjr Mon. (1642) 
X17 The King . . originant to them, conservant of them. 
s6^ PuixER Moder. Ck. Eng. xvii. (18431 303 The Papacy 
was cither the procreant or conservant cause, or ootn 
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oozrsiBBirATa. 

pro^t Md COTM^mt of tX\ th« gmt«r ecc1^«nci1 
Mtrovftmet in the Christkn world. 

Chmsermta (kfiuAnr«tt)» 9. f»f9. [f. mil. 
item of L. cmurv&rt \ ice -at*.] trmu. To Cow- 
■BBVB, pretenre. Hence Oomnarvatinc ppL a, 
it^ T M^ag, lev. 819 IcUm awMcrvatod by uaditioni 
by time, by custom. iSm WtnuUrt qfPkgB* i. iL 49 

The conservatbiff will of the Creator. 

CoiUI«rv»tioa (k^£»Jv^i j9n). In 4-6 -oion. 
[ad. L. eonurvatidn'emt n, of action f. cmservdre 
to CowfiBBVB. So OF. coftservacion^ -iian ( z 4th c.). ] 
L The action of conaerving; preaeryation from' 
destructive inflnenoe^ natural decay, or waste; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfection, etc. 

CS374 Chauceb B^th, iiL xi. 98 In consemaciouit of hyr 
beynge aud endurynae. 1398 Trsvisa Barth. Dt P. K. 
XIX. xlvil (1495)890 Bytter thynges..haue those thre that 
nedyth to conMruacion and sauynge. tS86 Pitgr. Pttf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 196 b, Of whome all creatures hath tbeyr 
bmge %L conseruacion. 1540 Boordb Dyetary xxxvtii. 
(1870) 999 l^or the conseruacion of helth. 1699 Pearson 
Crw^( 18^9) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
oonservatiou. tyto Brrkelbv PHmc. Hum. Kmaml. f 46 
Matter . . cannot subsist without the divine conservation. 
183a Lybll Prtne. Ctal, II. iti. xlvii. as6 There are circum- 
stances accompanying a wreck which favour the conserve, 
lion of skeletons. s86a LvrroN Sir. Star* II. S53 Capa- 
cities, .designed by Providence for the distinct um and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

b. Preservation of existing conditions, institu- 
tions, rights, peace, order, etc. 

S460 Patton Lett. Na 353. 1 . 519 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas. ^1489 
DMy Afyst. (i8Ba)i. 109 In conseruacion of my tytell m 
right. x^3 More Debell. SaJem iv. Wks. 938/9 Zeale..to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. 1^ Stakkbv 
Lugland I. iv. 107 For the conseniatyon of polytyke ordur 
and just pollycy. x«Bi Lambaroe Etrtn. 1. iii. (1588) 15 The 
Conestable MarahaJl of the Queencs house, may see to the 
Coiiseruation of the Peace within the same house. 13^1 
Johnson Rambler No. 99 F x Ordained by providence mr 
the conservation of order. 1864 Ktax Ckas. Bold 11 . iv. iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limits, 
to. Keeping of commandments, observance. Obs. 

Exhort, in Priv. /’rawm 1851) 566 The true con- 
servation of our heavenly Father’s, .commandments, 
t d. ‘ Keeping * ot domestic animals, bees, etc. 
X658 Rowland Afoufet's Theat. tut. 898 To the conser* 
vatiun or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cowley Ess. Agric. (1687) 
loi Rural Oeconoiny . . would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultiy . . and the Domestical Conservation 
and IJses of all that is brought in by Industry abroad. 

2 . Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc. ; conservancy. 

Act A Hen. VII^ c. 15 The Maiorof the Citie ofTiOndon 
. .liauing the conseruatioii of the water and river of Thames. 
xbax T. HIalh] Acc. Nrtv Invent. 66 The conservation of 
all the Royal Rivers of England. X768 Blackstone Comm. 
HI. 74 Ine safe-guard and conservation of the sewers 
within their commission. x8oo Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
X. 980 Successive Sovereigns . granted the Conservation of 
the River Thames.. to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
].ondon. iBM Pall Afall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 (French forests) 
I’here are thirty-five conservations. Over each there is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

3 . Psychol. Faculty of conservation : memory 
proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distinguished from reproduction or reminiscence, 
the power of recalling it. 

x036 7 Sir W. Hamilton Afetaph. (1877) II, xx. 13 Some 
have a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction. Ibid. II. xxx. 906 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memoiy (amf/aif), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avatiLvrttru)t the faculty of Reproduction. 

4 . Nat. Philos. Conservation of energy or force \ 
the doctrine that *the total energy S. any body 
or system of bodies is a Quantity which con neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual action 
of those bodies, though it may be transformed intg 
any one of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
ble ’ ; and that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the changing forms in which it may ex- 
hibit itself. So conservation of mass, etc. 

App. the phrase originated with Leihnitx : see quot. Con- 
ssrvatio virium vwarum, in Fr. conservation des forces 
vives. was in common use in the i8th c.: cf.Vis viva. In 
1807 Young introduced the term Energy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise t)her die Erhattungder Kreft ; 
in 1833, Rankine defined 'conservation of energy* as a 
technical phrana See Correlation qf forces. 

[CX69S Leibnitz IVerke (ed Pertz) Afaihsmai. VI. 017 
Ce que je dis de la conservation de la Force absolue.] 
Z796 Hutton Afatk, Diet. I. 495/9 Mr. Dan. Bernoulli . . 
has assumed the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 
Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 
Vivarum. 1840-^ Penny Cycl. XXVI. 381 The preceding 
equation is sometimes used to express the principle of the 
conservation o/vis viva, which is to be understood thus : 
the system never acquires nor loses any ouantity of vis viva 
from the action of its parts upon each other, but only from 
the action of external forces. 1893 W. Rankine Transform. 
Energy xiiScL ^a/rrr(x88T) Conservation of Energy tde- 
finedr 0186a Buckle Ovilie. 111 . v. 363 The modem 
doctrine of conservation of force. 1864 P. G. Tait Philos, 
Mag, Oct.^ On Hist. Thermo-Dynamics, The old term 
'conservation of vis viva* of which the conservation of 
Enexgy is only an extension. 1*7, B. Stewart Conterzf, 
Force Introd. s The modem doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy or Correlation of Forces. 1884 tr. Lotsds Afetaph. 
363 One of the simplest of these troths appears to be tfie 
in variability and the conservation of mass. s888 F. G. Tait 


866 

Xie. Athtmees Phys. Se, (od. 3) 56T|wtnie«iodeni origlii- 
aiors mid experiiMiitid demoiisktmMii of the conservation pf 
energy in lU generality were uudonbtedly Golding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester, thid.jpt The only man 
vdio ever trted to discover experimentally what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force was Faraday. 

6. Astron. Conservation of areas*, the deicHb- 
ing of equal great in equal times by the radiut 
vector of a planet moving in its orbit. 
taSs^A. S. Mrrscmrl in tntell. O^rVjJUv. 47. ^8 The 


low of 'conservation of areas'. 1867 DsmsoN . . 

vuithoni Math, sos Tbit is called the law of conservation of 
areas; and It Is only the same thing in other words as 
nying that ilte angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
invemely as the square of the distanee. 

6 . The ' preserving ’ of fruit or tlte like ; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hale InHisNasnem. is Watching the conserva- 
tion m some peaches. 

Consarva*tiott«lf a- [f- prec. 4 > -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in WORCESTER, and In later Dicta 

Consemtism (k^^-ivatiz^mV [f. stem of 
CoNSKHVAT-iYB 4 -ISM ; cf. se/arotist, speculatist, 
but also positivism 3 The doctrine and practice of 
Conservatives : primarily os a term of English poli- 
tics ; » Toryism. 

1835 Arnold Lei. to Justice Colertdge x6 Dec. (R. SuppL\ 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as 1 have, that 
Conservatism [in politicsl is wrong. 1840 — Lei. in Stanley 
Life (18441 H. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism hus 
always appeared to me to m not only foolish, but to be 
actually^/i? de sc : it destroys what it loves, because it will 
not mend it. s8^ Diskasli Coningshy 11. v, Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks from Principle, disavows 
Progmsa X856 Proudb HUt. Kng. I. X48 Like all gmat 
En^ish statesmen, he wai^ constituitonally conservative, 
^t he had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in critical times, conservatism h possible. x86e Standard 
94 Mar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
xuaction. 

b< Hence, generally, conservative principles in 
politics, theolof^, criticism, etc. 

x8|So Whipple Ess. 4 Rctt. led. 3) 1 . 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing new, for 
the reason that it is new. X879 Farrar Si. Paul I. 366 
The fltUr conservatism of a few KaUbis. 
Conaewvatisti sb. and a. rare. [f. as prec. : 
see -1ST.] sb. One who would preserve tin*!*" 
tuiions, etc.) unchanged, » Conservative. 

1869 Parkman Jesuits N. Atuer. (x88i) p. Ixvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism, x^r F. Hall Recent 
Exempt. False Pkilol. 99 Here .. [hej figures in the un- 
favourable character of a conservatist just for the sake of 
conservatism. 1879 Mrs. Kingblev C. Kingsley 1 . 169 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents 

ConservatiTa (k^hisd’jvlitiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F. conservatif 4ve (— Pr. cmservatiu. It con^- 
servaiivo (Florio'l, prob. med.L. conserv&ttvus\ f. 
L. conservat-, ppl, stem of conservdre to Con- 
serve : see -IVK.] A. adj. 

1 . Characterized by a tendency to preserve or 
keep intact or unchanged ; preservative. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 339 I'his place . . Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the see. As most conservatif the soun. 1541 
R. Copland Guytlon's Quest. Ckirurg., Called the seame 
conseruatyfe . . tor it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
lyppes tyll the wounde be closed. s5»9 Murwync Evonym.. 
The hole of the conservative vessel ought to be coverea 
with a little cover. i8r8 Stewart Planters G. sat The 
Stem or Trunk of woody plants is classed . among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lyell Princ. Ceot. In. 97 The 
effects of vegetation have.. only a conservative tendency. 
1839^ W. Irving iVolferCs R. (X855) 965 A atill higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const, of. 

150S Ord. Crysten Afen (W. de W. 1506) i. vii. 78 The 
very raedycyne . . conseruayrf of strength and of heltlie. 
1570 Afarr. Wit 4 Sc. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 396 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
II. IV. 14 The Divine Bonitic..is conservative of althings. 
i8tt Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt i. 79 Jealously conservative of 
old things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
nacles— as aids, but not as idols. 

c. Psychol. Conservative faculty : the faculty of 
Conservation (sense 3). d. Physics. (Sec quots.) 

i8j6-9 Sir W. Hamilton Afeiaph. 1 1 , xxx. ao6 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Fanilty, — the phsenomenon 
of Retention, is the central notion, with which, however, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 Thomson St Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1, f 971 A limited sys- 
tem of bodies is said to be dynamically conservative (or 
simply conservative), if the mutual forces between its parts 
always per f orm, or always consume, the s^e amount of 
work during any motion whatever, by which It can pass 
from one particular configuration to another. Ibid. I. x. 

1 346 A ' conservative disturbance of motion * is a disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
alteriM the sum of the potential and kinetic energies. 

2 . The most common current desiraation of one 
of the two great English political patties, the 
characteristic principle of which is the mainten- 
ance of existing institutions political and ecclesias- 
tical. {IVith capital C.) 

The wo rd was first used in this sense by J. Wilson Croker 
in an article published on x Jan. 1830; om almost imme- 
diately lugely took the place of the term Tory (originally 
reproachful), which had been in use for nearly 150 ymrs. 
(Measures tending to preserve cherished political conditions 


bad belbFf ibis hasn soowiliaas spolNa of as 
Fssferincs for.^Co^rvmiNf * sonmilinas disavowal 

of the reactionary tenmndes which had semieomos hesn 
ssubdated with earlitr TotyiMn, and oepoM Of die new 
phase Introduce to Sir R. Peel : ahd the name was M at 
fixot recMilyed with iivoor by all Tories, any moretto |t was 
admitted to be properly oescriptlve oy their politkal op- 
ponents. Heuoe many early references ridfcnle the word. 

sfige J. W. CsoRBR inG. Afsw. jan. wtb Attached towhat te 
oalM the Tory, and wUch might vmh wm pnmriettf be 
called the Conservative, party. t8ia BtaeJm. Jen. 
1x5/9 The fortresses of the Conservative Poity In the tom- 
inaiion boroushs ate to be entirely destroyed 1 i8|| Csa- 
viLLE Aletn, Geo. /F, 14 June, Peel clearly does notlntend 
that there shall be a Tory party, though of couren there 
must be a Conservative party, the great force of whkh is 
the old I'ory interest Z844 Dirraeu Comagspy il vi, 
' A sound Conservative Govemment,* said Taper, musingly,) 
' 1 understand : Tory men and Whig measures.* lili — 
speech 17 Mar., For me there remains this at least— the 


of the Conservative party U to maintmn the Cmstitutton 
of the country. 1874 Green Short Jiist. EpiL 8x6 l*be Con- 
servative Government encountered unexpected difiicultiesat 
home. 1884 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. x/x Conservative and 
Liberal, as we ordinarily use the terms, are distinctions 
having reference to a particular practical Rtmggle, the 
gradual substitution of government by the whole oody of 
the people for aoverament by privileged classes. 

b. [from the sb."] Of, belonging to, characteristic 
of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

tSjx Sis R. Peel In Croker Papers (XB84) II. xvL X17 
There is another party, .which, .thinks the imposition of a 
Property Tax on Ireland and the aristocracy a t^servative 
measure. 183s O'Connell Sp. 95 May, 'i'he learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland.. admits that the details of the BUI are 
Conservative— that U, the faHhionabte term, the new fangled 
phrase now used in polite Society to designate tlie Tory 
asceiulancy. 188s 1 .ady Hersurt Edith 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. 

8. P^xtended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
political movements of other countries or times, in 
religious inquiry, criticism, business enterprise, etc. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

, «« 4 S S.. Austin RauMs Hist. Ref, HI. 417 The one 
[party], .inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditioDal 
. . the other, conMervativc even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowktt PisUo ted. 9) V. 181 Plato becomes more conserva- 
tive as he grows older. 9876 Freeman Norm, Osiy. V. xxvL 
3B4 By the counervative side of the Conqueror’s ^Ucy, by 
nU systematic retention of (he old laws and constitution tu 
England. 1889 Jbbb Bentley ax% No school of textual criti- 
cism, however conservative, has denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource. t888 Boston (Mass.) Jrtd. 17 
Oct. x/7)Advt.)We ofier these lionds and recommend them 
as a safe aud conservative investmenL 
B. sb. [The adj. used absolutely.] 

1 . A preserving agent or principle ; a preservative. 

X 398 t RBViBA Barth. De P, R. xix. liv. (1495) 805 Hony.. 

clensyth and tempryth bytternesses and is therfore put in 
Conseruatiues. S43S-SU tr. //r/v/vM (Rolls) I. 5 A story is 
the testimony of tymes . . beynge as in a maner a oonserua- 
tiue perpetual le to thynges mortalle. xSgS A rt\f. Handsom, 
39 'liiey use these customable adoraings. .as an attractive 
or conservative of their affections. sS^ Southey ^Yr T, 
Mere (iSsx) I. 379 The rapid increxwe of the labouring 
classes renders education, as a corrective and conservative 
. .absolutely needful. 

2 . Fng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory ; esp. in early use, a supporter of Sir 
kobert Peel. 

Z83X Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (i684> 11 . xvi, xx6, I 
apprehend there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. z8|a Macaulay Misc. 

WriL (x86o) II. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided 'Conservative*. 1B34 Mrq. London- 
derry in Dk. Buckhm. Mem. Will. IV 4 Viet. (xB6i) II. 141 
I'his section of the Keforniers coalescing with the Duke’s 
former Govemment and the ultra Tories, uniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. Disraeli To Constituents 
{Set, Speeches^ 1889 1 . 49), Those ancient institutions which 
we Conservatives are bound to uphold— which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold. s86o Miu. Repr. Got*i. (1865) 
56/x llie Conservatives, .being to the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. t866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 33 There are 
two Wiiigs and one Conservative likely to be in the field, 
b. In general politics, religion, criticism, etc. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr, 11858* 197 Bull Ls a born con- 
servative. xB6s ReeuieraolAviy 561 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone todependence, born conservatives. x885Tennv- 
bon Hands all round 7 That man's the best [xSS/ true] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. 

ConAervativaly (k^isd-jvlitivli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT ^.] In a conservative way or manner. 

1834 Gsrvillb Mem. Geo, IV, 94 Dec., When a stkudard 
was set up . . on Conservatively Liberal principles. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX. 149 He talked democtmticsJly w^ 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. PitL 

ConsaTvatise, v. ran. [f. as Consrrvatisk 
4-izbJ a. trans. To render conservative, b. 
inir. To become conservative. Hence Oonaer- 
▼AtiBing ppl. a. 

9849 Clough Lett, send Rem. (1865) B15 The natural con* 
servatising character of our years after thirty. i864CANrvA 
4 St. Rev. V. 6s Now, to conservative is to preserve our old 
institutions unimpaired. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 88x If 
there was anything specially Conservative uid Conservs* 
tiziM about it, why did he not realize it t 

nConaar^atoira (kmsTrvatwfiT) Also -orio, 
-oritun. conservatorio, L. (and Ger.) 

conservatorium : see Conbervatobt jA (sense yV] 
A public establishment (in France, G^inany or 
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Italy) for special ingtruction in masic and declam- 
ation. French form of the word U commonly 

used in Kn^^land in speaking not only of the Can- 
servatoire oi' Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
the Conscrvatorium of Leipzig, and the Lmurva- 
torios of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in England. In the 
U.S. the anglicized form consirvatory is used.) 

For the ortKiii oi the name iwe CoNsuavAToav 7. The 
firftt was cfttabllshed at Naples in 1537. The 

Cotts^mafotrt tU Musigut^ or free Hchool of Music, in Paris, 
was eAtablishtid by the National Convention in 1705; the 
C onsetymUytum of Leipsig was founded tlurough the exer- 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

1771 Ruhnbv State 0/ Music Fr. ^ Italy (17731 14s 
(Venice; The city is famous for its conservatorios or musipil 
schools. Jbid^ 103 (Naples) There are three Conservatorios 
in this city for the education of boys who are intended for 
the proresiioii of music, of the same kind with those of 
Venice for girls. 1819 Pantoiogia, Conservatorios. 1845 
Athenssum 92 Feb. 90^ A Symphony, .was performed, .at a 
recent concert of the Conservatoire. s88o Grovk Dict.Mus. 
1. 304/a I'he Venetian Conservatorios have ceased to exist 
. . The Conservatoire of Paris . . I'he Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, and other German towns. 1883 Daily Nexus 
ag Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the I..eip9ic Conservatorium. 1885 Manch. Evening 
Nexus 23 June s/i I'he Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 

Conservator (kp-nsajv/«tJJL Also 5-7 -our, 
(-itor). [a. AF. conservatour » F. ^ateur ^ 1 4th c. in 
Littrd), ad. L. conservdtor-em keeper, n. of action 
f. conservdre to Consbrvb. Johnson, Walker, 
Smart (1849) and others accent conserv&‘tor\ the 
earlier form after F, was conse'rvdtor. 

1 . One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, keeper, custodian. 

1417 Hkm. V. in Ryiner Fctdera{\^\6\\^L.^3<a We wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 
f 3a ( 1684) 399 The Christian Church, .is the guardian and 
conservator of holy writ. 1700 'I'yrkki.l /list. Eny. II. 937 
To be the Conservators ot the Publirk Liberties. 1713 
Dcrham Phvs. Theol. v. xvi 959 The infinite Conservator 
of the World. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 446 I'he real 
conservators of the wealth were the priests. 1899 Hol- 
land {}old F. ix. 108 Connubial love, as a conservator of 
Che youthful feeling of the soul. 1871 Browning /V. 
I/oheHst.303 A conservator, call me, if you please. Not a 
creator nor destroyer : one Who keeps the world safe. 

t b. A thing that preserves ; pi. glasses for pre- 
serving the sight. Obs. exc. as jig. of prec. 

extgooDestr. I'royZjj^ O^er maters. .ConseruatoUM by 
craft, hat cointly were made. ^14x0 Pallad, on Hush, 11. 
143 Of cold and moist conservatour flyiitstone is. 1947-84 
Bauldwin Mor.^ Phtlos, (Palfr.) ix. iv, Faith is both the 
originall and principall constitutor and conservator of the 
weale puhlike. 1997 Lowr Chirurg. 11634) 179 He must., 
use conservatours of greene glasse. 

o. The official custodian or keeper of a building, 
museum, etc. 

tgpb-j tr. Keyslif's Trem. (1760) II. 364 Under the Corps 
de I^gis is the capital prison. In the conservator’s apart- 
ments. are two celebrated statues. 1839 Kirby Hab. 4 
Inst. Anim I. Introd. 104 The conservator and assistant- 
conservator of the museum. 

2 . In various titles official or descriptive. 

1489 Ord. IFkitiingtons A Ims-kouse in Kntick London 
(1766) IV, 354 The keepers of the commonalty of the craft 
of mercers to be called conservators of the. .house. 14^ in 
Eng. Gilds 1870)380 To be called conservitorsor kepersoAhe 
articles of this seid yelde. z9os Arnolds Chron. (181 x) 159 
Bishop of the cite of Rome, and Conseruator of the ciysten 
feith. 1940-1 F^lyot Image Gov. 56 He ordeyned. .accord- 
ing to the Coiinsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weale publike, a 16x6 
Bacon Netu Ail. 11650) 3 He was warned by the Conserva- 
tour of Health, of the City, that he should keepe a distance. 
1869 WooDHBAD St. Teresa 11. xxxv. 335 The conservators 
of the cit} . . told us, they were not a whit sorry for the 
licence granted. 1893 Fklton Iixm. Lett. xxvi. (186^' 937 
The conservato* of antiquities has given me free adniiHsion 
to the Acropoli. for a year. 1889 W. Lockhart Ch. Scot, 
s'n x^th Cent. xi8 He was known in the asaembly. .as Con- 
servator of the CounciL 

b. Conservaiors of the peace {Cusiodes pact's): 
^plied in a general sense, to the Sovereign, I.ord 
Cfhancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
the Justices of the King's Bench, Master of the 
Rolls, etc. spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
pointed in 1.^27 : the precursors of the Justices of 
the Peace, created with extended powers in 1360. 

[1330 4 Edxu. lilt c. 5 Devant les gardeins de lapses.] 
1494 Fabyam Chron. vit. 488 A mercyfull kynge, of peas 
conseruatour, The thirds Edwards, x^x Lambardb Riren, 
I. iii. (1588) 13 Wardeins or Conseruators of the Peace. 
1841 Termes de la Ley 77. a 17x8 Blackai.l IVks. < 1793) 
1 . 364 Magistrates in their publick and politick Capacity . . 
by the Ordinance of Goa Conservators of the Publick 
Peace. 1769 Blackstonb Comm. 1 . 35a 18x5 Scott Guy 
M. vii, Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator 
of the peace he had caused the gate . . to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.y.. 
The coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sherifT; so are the constables, 
mhing-rnen, and the like. ^ 1863 H. Cox Inotit, 111. ii, 59s 
The sovereign is . . the principal conservator of the peace of 
the kingdom. .‘•tsJ. CuaTis Hist. Eng. 146 At the com- 
mencement of the reign of Edward III. .It was ordained 
by parliament that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointed. 

o. Conservators of a river \ peraons having charge 


of 8 river, ita embankments, weirs, creeks, etc., and 
supervision of the fisheries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. Consibvaot. 

In X3 & X7 Rich. II., they are called Conservedostrs des 
SsiaiuMt Cossserxmtors gf tns Statsstes (touching the taking 
of Salmon, etc.). But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Conservator thus Agsm Tkamisim. 

1490 Act 4 Hess, Flit c. X5 The Maior of the Citle of 
London.. is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of Thames. 1404 Fabvan Chron. vii. 573 
Y* mayre and his bretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer . .opteyned commyssion to pull vp all the werye 
that Btode atwene London and .viL mylee beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and. .atwene London and Grauysende. 1970 6 Lam- 
BARDC Peramb. Kent 1x836) 934 Conservatour of the 
I'hamyse. 1697 Luttrrli. ief Kel. « 1857) IV. 941 A loug 
tryall oetween the town of Newcastle (as conservators m 
the river Tyne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham. 
1710 Land. Gas. No. 4714/4 The Conservators of the River 
Tone. tSga Humber Cossservaneg Act 9098 It shall be 
lawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator. x88x Times 7 Apr. 0/5 How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend bevond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. 

fd. Conses^ator cf Truce and Safe Conducts: 
an officer appointed in a sea-port *to enquire 
of all offences done against the King's Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports ’ (Cowell L Obs. 

[x394 Let. Rich. II in Rymcr Foedera VIL 765/a Con- 
tervatores dictarum treiigarum pro parte sua deputet, et eos 
onus conservatias hujusmodi in s« assumere . . compellaU 
X414 Act 9 Hen. F, c- 6 Lt qua en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et assiene desore enavant par le Roy par sez lettres 
patent! un loiaT hoinnie appelle Conservatour des trieues et 
saufeonduitz de Roy. Oransl. In euery Port of the Sea 
shall be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawfull man called a Conseruator 
of the Truce and the King's Safe Conducts.)] 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 76 Con.servator of the Truce. 1649 Skldrn Lotus 
Eng. 11. xxii. (1739) 105 The Statute . .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of Che 'J'ruce. 1730 8 in Bailey (folio). 

f e. An officer ap])ointed to protect the rights 
and settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade ; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of Englis^h merchants 
in foreign countries in the 1 7th c. Obs. 

1903 . 9 ^. Acts Jas. IF That the Conseruatour 
of this Realme haue jurisdiction to do justice, .beiuix mer- 
chand and merchande in thay partes be3ond sea. 1638 R. 
Baillir Lett. 4 Jmls. (1841) 1 . 71 Your Conservatour has 
written to the king that some munition is coming to us from 
Campheir. x688 Lond. Gas. No. 9371/3 Sir James Kennedy, 
Conservator of the Scotish Priviledges in the Netherlands. 
1894 tr. Milton's Lett 0/ State 316 (Cromwell to K. of Por- 
tugal, Aug. x6s8), Being a stranger .. he . . demanded the 
Judgment of the Conservator, appointed to determine the 
Causes of the English; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court, from which he had appeal’d. 170X Brit. 
Mag. 1 1 . 673 Charles Stewart, Esq ; lord conservator of the 
Scotch privileges at Campvere. 

Conserva-torahip. [f. prcc. -»• -ship.] The 
office of conservator {e.g. in scubes a c, e). 

x6a9 Treaty xv. Spain in C. King Brit. Merck. (1731]) III. 
X40 Who for Matters and Law-Suits .. in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship in the Person that shall be proposed by the 
said Nation. 1890 H. More in Enthus, TWh/n/L (1656) 
Competitors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
the Universe. s6ox T. H[ale] Acc. Netv Invent, p. fviii, 
The Conservatorsnip of the River of I'hames. 18x9 Lwer- 
pool Munic. Rec. 1 Apr, XVI. 115 I’he necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being •^vested in some fixed 
Bf»dy or Persons. 

Conaerratory (k^so jvatsri), sb. [Answers 
to a L. type *conservaldri-umf neut. sb. from 
conservdtdrius adj. (in med.L.), and to mod.F. 
conservatoire : see -oity.] 
f 1 . That which preserves, a preservative. Obs. 
xe63 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. (1859) 44? The ancient 
catnolic fathers . . were not afraid to call this [the Lord's] 
Supper, .the food of immortality.. and the conservatory to 
everlasting life. 1699 Jkr. Taylor Repentance vi. | z iR.) 
A tree appointed to be the cure of diseases and a conserva- 
tory of life. _ x66o — Duct. Dubit. 11 iii. Rule vii. 9 i Non 
concupisces is the apox juris : it is the conservatory and the 
last duty of every commandment. 

t 2 . A place where things are preserved or kept 
securely ; a storehouse, a repository. Also fig. 

S64S Declar. Lords 4 Comm. 96 May xx The fountains 
and Conservatory of the law. 1696 Stanley Hid. Philos. 
1 . V. Z9 Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
senses. 1673 Lady's Call. i. 9 5- 43 'I’bat know no other use of 
closets then as a conservatory of gauds and baubles. 17x6 
R. Neve BuildeFs Diet. s. v. Building, A Place .. for a 
Conservatory of the Meats that are taken from Tables. 
1790 Burke Fr. Ret/. 50 The great conbervatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xx. (ed. ^ 441 A conservatory for Fish. 
t 3 . A place for preserving snow or ice un- 
melted ; an ice-house. Obs. 

i8a6 Bacon Sylx/a 9 70 A Conservatory of Snow and Ice ; 
such as they use for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer. 
1848 Sir 1 ]. Browne Pseud. Ep. il i. «o Any Mlnerall solution 
. .placed in cold conservatories, will Crystallise. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 167 In a Deep Well, or in a Con- 
servatory of Snow.. the Cold may be more Constringent 
1703 Maundrrll yoHm.yerxts. 140 By its exceeding hmght, 
it [Libanus] proves a conservatory for abundance ^ Snow. 
1 4 . A reservoir of water. Obs, 

1673 Ray youm. Low C. 68 The Water running doarn . . 


into the Bottom of the BasIfiR or Coniervatories. 1879 
Phil. Tressu. X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 1710 J. Jambb tr. Lo Blonds Gardening 
96 Heads of Water, wmra are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. Ibid. a8 A Reservoir or Conservatory. 

5 . A greenhouse for tender flowers or plants; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 
plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 
or green-house. 

1684 Evblyn Syhn (1778) 4x3 Setting it in cases in our 
Conservatories of Hyemation. 1884 — Kal. Hori, (1799) 
iq 8 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conservatories opeiL ifex Lostd, Gas. No. 9674/4 A new 
Conservatory, or Green- House. xtBs EuroP. Mag, 11 . 87 
The idea of a Conservatory opening by a folding door into 
his saloon, is too fine to be left unfinished. 1894 Soorr 
Redgauntlet let. vii, I'he present proprietor had rendered 
it (the parlour] more cheerful by opening one end into a 
small conservato^..! have never before seen this. 1899 
W. Collins Q. gf H saris (1875) 24, 1 . . found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants. 

1 6 . A hospital for the protection and nurture of 
orphans and foundlings. Obs. 

x8z8 Brent tr. Sarpfs Conne. Trent (1676) 339 The Con- 
servatories of these, should, by no means, oe touched. 
1890 J. Howell Gtrt^'s Rex/. Naples too An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatoiy for poor Maidens. 
1893 Phil. Trans. XVll. 837 The Monasteries. .with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook dourn. 

7 . As a rendering of It. conservatorios F. con^ 
servatoirOf Ger. conservatorium : A pu^ic insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of music. Frequent 
in U. S. ; in England, the French form of the word 
is commonly used : see Comservatoibb. 

The Italian conserxfatosiosyttx^ the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the rearing of foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. sense), in which a musical education was given. 

184a Hook Ch. Dict.^ Consert>atorti \yd. Conserva* 
iortes]. public schools of music in Italy. 1879 HowEua 
L, Aroostook (t88i) I. 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan? 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. zo The 
chief public institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 

CoiUiervatory (k^nssuv&tori), a. [Answers 
to med.L. consetvdlbri'us (bulla, epistola conser- 
vatoria), f. L. conservator: see above and -OBY.] 

1 . Adapted to conserve ; preservative. 

1978 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 73 Galen calleth 
them causes conservatory. s66o Howell Parly of Beasts 
Z43 (D.)Souvrain and conservatory influence. x8s4 Landor 
/mag. Cenv. Wks. 1846 1 . 37 Compliance .. with such con- 
servatory statutes. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xviii. 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2. CuNBEBVATrVE. 

x8»»Ann. Reg. 11. 795 For the advantage of conservatory 
and truly liberal ideas. 18x9 Htsl. Europe, ibid. 140/9 A 
conservatory principle always maintained by France. 

8 . [* F. conservatoire^ In French law applied 
to an act of procedure having as its object to pi«- 
vent prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. 

180Z Ann. Reg. 56 A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, from popular lists, the legislative bodies. iBzo Ibut., 
Chron. 6 By another decree of the conservatory senate, the 
towns of Kehl, Wesel, C^sel, and Flushing, are to be 
united to the French empire. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the conservators of a river. 
s88x Daily Nexus 13 aept, 6/5 The conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen, .with illegal nets. 

t ConBeTwatrice- Obs. [a. F. conservatrice, 
fcm. of conservateur ; see -tbioe ] ■■ next. 

^1430 Lydo. Thebes 11. (R. Supp.^ Truth . . conservatrice 
From all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice To God above. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) iii. xxxiii. 337 a/a 
Dyscrecyon . . moder and conseruatryce of other vertues. 
Z981 Marbbck of Notes 334 Concord .. whose parent 
and conceruatrice similitude. . biingeth all things to unitie, 
COMervatrix (kpnsaiv/i'triks). [a. L. conser^ 
vdtrix, fem. of conservator : see -TBIX.] A (emale 
conservator or preserver ; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification. 

z^ Hester Seer. Phiorav. in. Ixx. X04 Aqua vide, the 
whiche ia conseruatrix of all medicines. 1877 ^alb Crt, 
Centtles^ 11 . iv. 393 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present in making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence u 
Immediately present in the supporting althings. 

Oonaerve (k^nso-iv), sb. [a. F. conserve m It., 
Sp., med.L. conserva, f. conservdre, F. cottserver 
to preserve : see next] 

+ 1 . A preserving agent, a preservative. Obs. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. HI. 88 The firsts [science] which is the 
conserve And keper of the remenaunt X903 Hawks 
Examp. Firt. vii. zi^, I nature, am. .The fonteyne of his 
vaynes inferyall To him conserue moost dere and Rpecyail. 
*S 53 T. Watson in Crowley Soph. Dr. PFaison i (1369' 99 
A conserue or a thing that preserueth our bodyes to the im- 
moruUtie of eternall life. 19M Gsbbnb Nex*tr too late 
Ci6o^ 76 A conserue against such law lime concupiscence. 

1 2. A conservatory for plants. Obs. 

1884 Evelyn Kal. Horl. (zyeq) sz Set the Pots, into your 
Conserve. 1664 — Sylva (1776) 368 Trees . . that were 
carried into the Conserva. 

1 8 . A preserve, a store, a hoard. Obs. 

1988 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (X589) 6< Within us., 
we shall finde there a heape and conserve of many, divers 
and diflferent evils. 1891 Clbvslamd/'sshw 3 Next to those 
sweets her lips dispence. As Twin-conserves of Eloquence. 
4 - A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 
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tome part of a plant (ai the Hawtn, leateti footi, 
fruit) preierved with sugan (Fonnerly Comebrva.) 

1830 rALOGtt. voa/i CoftMrvo Iiud« of flottrof or frato, 
(viwmfr. taSo Tviinbo NerAai ii. 35 b, The conurue . . of 
Rotmari is good for them that twouii, and axe week hartad. 
ste VaNMBR M^eta vii. 349 llie Consarua of Rad 
Rosas Gomfoiteih the heart and liner. 1789 W. Buchan 
J}0m. Mtdn (1790) 185 The bark . . may be made into an 
^ with the conserve of ronen. 1894 S. Thomson 
Wild F l ni. (ed. 41 303 The heps fof the Cog^rosaJ are used 
for a conserve. 


b. d/. Confections* * preserves’. 

>885 Robn Dtcadts 838 They make muche Ginger In con- 
aerues with sugar, s^ Siiaks. Tmw, SAr, Induct, ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conseniesf 1640 
Gacb tVai Jnd* (1653) 85 A table ready furnished with 
boxes of Conserves. STTf^i Johnson L , A, Pope Wits. 
IV. 98 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
1883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls 16 She was renowned* 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

ColUierva ^k^nsauv), v. [a. F. canservt-r L. 
constrvan to preserve, f. con^ servdre to keep, 
preserve. In some senses oar word may be directly 
taken from the Latin. 


In ME. and ^rly mod. Eng. a more common word than 
preserve t by which it was^ however, almost superMsded early 
in the iSth c. ; it has again become prevalent in the 19th c., 
app. under the influeiKe of the cognate conseroative^cott^ 
servation^ etc., by which its sense is often coloured.] 

1. To keep in safety, or from harm, decay* or loss; 
to prc.-crve with care ; now usually, to preserve 
in its existing state from destnicliun or change. 

cs3^ Chaucer H. Fame 11. 094 Euery kyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, thcr he May best in hyt 
conserved be. 1483 Caxton Chas. C»t. 68 The frensshe 
men. .made, .their prayers deuoutly that he wolde conserue 
that day Olyuer. igM Abp. Parkbr in Gutch Coll, Cnr, 
II. 975 The said Plate .. safely to l^e conserv'd in your 
'l'rea*,ury. s6sa W. Barclay Nepenthes in Spalding^ Club 
Afisr, 1 . 957 A boxe to consenie my Tob.»cco, and a pipe to 
vse it. 16^ Evelyn Fr. Card. (16751 *95 Vou must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them in a warm place. 1670 98 LAabEi.8 Italy 11 . 
38, 1 .saw many cupboards where the manuscripts aie con- 
served. 1704 Hkarne Duct, Hist, (ed. j) 1 . 400 Colleges 
of Priests who. . conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc. 1861 Ecclesioloetsi XXlll. S03 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved, 
b. of conditions, institutions, privileges, etc. 

^1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1471 My maydenhode thou 
kepe and wel conserve, c 1386 — Meltb, f 671 That youre 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1548 Uoali.. 
etc, Krasm, Par, Matt, v. 37 Peace cannot be conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Bp. Hall A>/>c. i. iii is They greatly 
desired to conserve the government of ni<4hops. 1657 Crom- 
well .V/. 31 Apr. (Carlyle*, That which will conserve the 
liberties of every man. syaa f. Mackv Joum, thro* Eng, 
I. 113 Their Mtwor. .takes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the University. 1850 Kihcslev A It . Loche 
Pref. ( 187^) X s If this Conservative Reaction is at hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve ; and still more, what ought it 
to conserve? lU* Sat. Eev. ii Mar, 979/3 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old system. 

o. of properties : T'o preserve unimpaired. 

*577 Northbhooke (1843' 11 The ves-scl will con- 

serue the tast Of lycour very long. 1704 Newton OptUs 
(J.), They will be able to conserve ineir properties un- 
changed in passing through several mediums. 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat, II. 4x1 Whose heat is conserved W the 
greatness of their bodie.s. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Fortes 
(ed. 61 68 Thus force, or energy is not * conserved ' but is in 
gradual progress of neutralisation. 3878 E. White Life in 
Christ I. ill. (3878 33 Death is followed by the speedy dis- 
sipation of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism. 7 'he forces arc conserved in other forms. 

d. Const. l 0 a person, tn a state (or with 
compD^/rom injury, etc. 

C137A (Jmaucbr Troy Ins iv. 3665 And whil kat god my 
wit wol me consenie, I shal so don. c 1450 Henkvsun Mor. 
Fab. 45 Mee to conserue then from the Sunnes heat, c 147s 
Rauf Coil^ear 93^ Thay swoir on thuir swordis swyftlic all 
thre. And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyiis end. 1483 
Caxton Si. Wentfr, 1 To conserue and kepe my virgyriyte 
vndefowled. *838 Starkey England 11. ii. 179 K<^i and 
conservyd contynually in helth. 1867 Jewel Def Apol. 
(1611) 57a To conserue the rest of the body whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
39 b* Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof, .it did 
conserve them in all perfection against all weather. 164a 
Jer. Taylor E/>isc (104713 Catholic religion was conserved 
in Vnity, and integrity. 1694 tr. AliUon's Lett, State ao 
Aug. 3649', That you will, .conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. 

1 2. Tu preserve or maintain in being or continn- 
ons existence ; to keep alive or flourishing. Ohs, 

14x3 Lydq. Pilsy^. Sowle IV. XX vii. (3483) 78 Thesowle hath 
power vegetatifand gencratif for to copsenien his kynde 
and muliy'plyen. s8S7 '!'• (Genev.) Epist., We are all 
su.steined and conserued by his vertne that dwelleth in vs. 
1670-98. Labsels Voy. Italy 1 . 53 The House of Savoy, 
came, .in the year of Christ 636* and hath conserved itself 
ever since. 

1 3. To keep (a commandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or lite). Ohs, 

1413 Jab. I Kingis Q. cxii, Se that thou Mr hestis well 
conserve. 1888 T. Watson Seven Sacraments viii. 45 I'he 
holy Sacrament it self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour* 1641 Dromb yorda/lCrew 11, Wks. 3873 111 . 380 
My Master, .conserv'd my Counsel, 
ta To make a substance into a conserve; to 
preserve in sugar or by similar means. Ohs, 

.i8S> Hu lost, CoHsemiset or any thynge whyebe is con- 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, barberies, Tygges, etc. 1600 
SuRPLBT Conntrie Farms jl li. 349 By the word conserue 


er.consenwd, b to be vndeittood that manner of oidring 
things, wbeveby they am stamped, and beaten very smalL 
1604 oHAKa (frA III. iv. 78 That Hai^kerchiefe « . was 
dyde in Munmey, which the&UftiU Conseru'd of Maiden*s 
hearts [gy. with the skilful conserves or conserve]. s 684 
Sir T. Herbiuit Ttomk 11677) *33 <T.) Dates, pears, and 
peaches, curiously conBerved. bW'TB Johnbon, Conserve^ 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conimnred (k/ns 5 *jyd), ///. 0. [f. Corservi 
V, H'-m] Kept in safety, in existence, etc. (see 
the vb.) ; preserved. 

1684 Ray Corr, <3848^ i3t'Tbe leaf you sent [b] a perfect 
one and well coneerved. xtfs Carlylb in FraseVs Mag, 
V . 954 The concentrated or conserved essence of what men 
un speak and shew. 18B0 T, Hardv Trnmpet^Aie^or ayt 
Wi^ the conserved hope of more than half a year. 

D. fVell sonstrvod f — F. hisn consorvJ ) ; said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigour of youth. 

(3849 Thackeray Peudennis xiv. < 3885> IS5 I'm three years 
younger than you, and twice as well eonservl.) t8^ — 
Esmotsd 11. iii. (1876) 176 She b pretty and well conserved. 
ConMFFBr (k^nsS'ivoj). [f. as prec. -kbL] 

1 . One who conserves (see the vb.) ; a preserver. 
MgfiM Bullevh Eh. Simples (15791 75 Y** conseruers and 
kepers of health, should study that, etc. 1388 Thanksgiving 
in Liturg, Sertt. Q. Elio 11847) hM Most omnipotent Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Conserver. a s698Tbmi*le Ess. Learn, 
Wks. 17JI I. 153 The Priests, .having been, the peipetual 
Conservers of Knowledge. s84t Eaierbon Lett, Censer- 
ff>e/<WWks. <Bohn) II, 965 We are. .reformers in the morn- 
ing, conAervers at night. 1869 Contemp. Rett. XI 1 . 071 
Obstructive ConKcrvenves, or the Conservers o( Death. 

b. Said of a thing. 

1603 Timmb Quersit. 11. Ii. 110 This vital heate . . is the 
repairer and conrarver of life. 1647 May Hist. Pas'l. 11. 
iv. 6x Liberty . . violated by that Court which is the onely 
defence and conserver of iL x6S7 S. W. Sekism Dispsuhi 
131 A Church, .is to be a conserver of Faith. 
t 2 . « CoMSEnvATOUY 4. Uhs.rare^^, 

1390 J. Mblvill Serm. in Dtaryy^it^s) aSa All thair Con- 
servars and cisterns of water. 

8. ‘ A preparer of conserves * (J.). 
t CoXLSa'rvioa. Ohs. [app. an erroneous form* 
at ion from conserve, after serve ^ service.] a. 
- CoNSJCRVACY. b. - Conservative jA 1. 

X973 Act 13 Elis. c. t 8 That the said Lord Mayor Comyn- 
ahie and Cytizens, shall have the whole Jurisdiction, Con- 
servyce, Rule and GovemnienL 1607 Walkincton Opt, 
Glass, xii. 13X A restorative conservice of the memory. 

t Conae'rvlent, a. nonce-wd, Ohs. [f. L. con" 
together + sefvtenl-emt pr. pple. of servire to 
serve, after suhservtenl.] Serving conjointly. 

1649 Seldbn Laws Ping. 11. xv. (1739) 80 In all places 
wheie the King is subservient to the Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealth, the l^rd Warden in his absence is conservient 
unto him, beiny in his stead, and nut under him. 

Conaarvug ik^fasduvi^', vhl. sh, [f. Con- 
serve V. + -inJ*,] Preserving, preservation. 

Z830 Palscr. ao8/x Conservyng, conservation, 1610 
Guii-lim Heraldry 139 A diverse manner of conserv- 
ing of tlie several! kinds of Herbs and Trees by propa- 
gation. ^ 1673 {iitle\ A Queens Delight ; or, the Art of 
PreMerving, Conserving, and Candying. 

ConsaYving, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 
That conserves ; preserving from injury, decay, etc. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva t 83 A connerving pit of Snow. 1663 
T. Mall Ojffer ’o/P''r, Help 65 Not onmy the procreant, but 
also the conserving cau.se of faith. 1873 Stubbs Const, 
Hist, 111 . XXL 53X A conserving and uniting element. 
Conservise. ? for comerves : &ec Cunhekve i /.4 
t ConsaYBion. Vbs.'-^ [a. L. consession em, 
n. of action ftom considere,] * A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Hlount Glossogr. 1656.J 
Hence in Bailky, Johnson and m^. Diets. 
ConBa'BBivai [f- L. consess- ppl. stem 

of considere to sit together, after adjs. in -ive.] 
Acting as a consessor or consessois. 

1837 G. .S. Faber Justification 963 A college of Saviours, 
if not avowedly supersessive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
conscuive with hinL 1843 — Prwisu, Lett, (1844) II. 126. 

tConBa'BBOr. Obs,~^^ [a. L. eonsessbr-em, 
agent-n. f. considere.] One wno sits with others. 
v/yts a in Bailey (fblio> Hence in Johnson, etc. 
doxieety, obs. form ot Conceity. 
tConBawe. Obs. Cookery, [Etymol. uncer- 
tain.] An ancient mode of cooking capons: cf. 
C0N8Y (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish\ 

c 1430 Cookery Bks, 18 Capoun in Consewe^ Take aCapoun 
. .sethe hym in Water . . quarter hym . . strawe >ar-uppe-oii 
S^re, & send it yn with almaundys. 

Consayl, obs. form of Counhel. 

CoxiBeytCe, -aayve, obs. ff. Conceit, Concejvb. 
Conaidav (k^asi dai^ V. Also 4 -Bldera, 4-6 
-ayder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -oeder, 
-oidre, 3-6 -seder, -sldre, 6 (.Sr.) -sydd^r. fa. 
F. eonsidirer (i4thc. in Liltrd), ad. L. considerdre 
to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. cm- + 
a radical (found alto in to miss, desire^, 

according to Festua, derived fiom sidus, slder- 
star, constellation. The vb. might thus lie origin- 
ally a term of astrology or auguiy, but such a use 
is not known in the Lat. writers.] 

1 . To view or contemplate attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect, temtinize. arch. 


CONSlBIfeB. 

r S 4 S 8 Wyntoun CHiH.viii.jt 3 nrft. tax Thai CMiQrdryd Aeaebt 
thcP&Mk 1888 CovBROAiJB NNtm, ih I 5 Thau wwu 1 on 
in tim nifht«. .frcei^eied [idit vbw^y* walk 
xxxi x6 coosidreth londe (i6tx a miui] and by*tb It* 
1M7 Milton P, L. ix. ^ And with liiiMcdm deep Cop- 
lider'd every Creature. lyty tavr M. w. IIoKtaoub In 
FostrC, Mug, Lett, 004, I wrb sorry that deoMcy did not 
permit me to consider them nearer. ifSN Mas. Rn»- 
woRTH Moral T, U8i6) 1 . xvl. 139 The |frl ..cOnsiderad 
Forester with anxious attention. i84B Tkn^boN Ptoo 
Voices 941 Consider well . . Hu free, that two booxa nnet 
hath died. 

2 . inlr. To look attentively. 

e X400 Lanfrands Cirttrg. 131 , 1 conddert If NiC^ nntbiit 
be lul of blM . . ft if he be long ft litil blood fSafT^ hb 
wuunde. Ibid. 133 panne 1 considere if Juit like slendynge 
perce ol k* hrayn panne. x6xx Bible Lev, xiil. 13 I'hen 
the Priest shall consider : and behold, if the IcproBie boiia 
couered ol hU flesh, he shol pronounce him cleone. 

8 . trans. To contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon ; to think over, meditate or reflect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, take note of* 

X373 Barbour Eruce 1. 114 Had le. .conaidem hb vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. CX460 7 'ovmeJey 
Atyst. 93 This is a good lesson Ds to consydure. xng 
Mobs Debell. Salem iii. Wks. 936/t Rede and consyow 
it who so list, for 1 can see nothynge in it to be considered by 
mee. x6e3 Smaks. Lear 111. iv, 107 Is man no more then 
this? Consider him well, xyxs Hearnr O/frrL 111 . 103, 
I dcubt It, and must consider it at leisure. x8o8J. Web- 
ster Nat, PhiL 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nsture. 1873 Jowbtt Plato 
(ed. 91 IV. 329 This was a problem which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. 

b. To consider away : to drive away by con- 
aideialion or reflection, rare. 

a 3677 Barrow Serm. in Beauties qf E. (1846) 177 Who 
from vain opinions is proud, cannot, without couUdering 
away those ouiiiions, prove humble. 

4 . with obj, clause i To think, reflect, take note. 
C139X Chaucer Astrol. Prol, Considere wel that 1 ne vsurpe 
nat to haue fownde this work of. . myn engin. X483 Caxion 
Ca/oGiVt 'Ihou must consyder thy seruantes be men as 
thou arte, c 1373 Fulkb Cotfut. Doctr, Purgatory 370 He 
did not consider, that lit], .was a sacrifice of thankes giuing 
and not of prayers lor them, xppe Snaks. Com, hrr, iv. i. 
68. 1634 Foho P. Warbeck 1, 11, Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 1706 Cmetwooo Adven. Capt, R, Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short, xyvi Junius Lett. xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it woulcl nave been lost to the 
world. 1873 Jowbtt Plato (td. a) 1 . 437 Osnsider, further, 
my friend, whether you and 1 are agreed. 

O. intr, J'o tiimk deliberately, bethink oneielf| 
reflect. 

('X460 FoHTESrvR Abs. k Lim, Mon. vi, Hereinne Ik 
neuiili not lu considre or to purvey, but only flbr the kynges 
house. 1333 Covrhdalb z Chron. Kxii, Ixxi.l 15 And cuen 
in the destruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the euel. z6oa Shake. Ham. v. i. 227 were to consider to 
curiously to consider sa 161 x — Cytnb. 11. iii. ao. 1706 
Ckbi WOOD Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 3, 1 . .found the door sliut. 
Standing a Moment to consider, 1 heard a Man’s Voice speak- 
ing 10 my Mistress. X738 Pope Epil. Sat 11. 43 I'he mat- 
ters weighty, pray consider twice X890 Besant Demoniae 
i. 16 Mr. Atheling, sir, consider : you'll kill yourself I 
Eg. 1700 Drydkn Fables^ Ateleager 4r A. 95s The tears 
that stood consid'ring in her eyes. 

t b. To take heed, be careful (c do a thing. Obs, 
x^q/b H. Lawrence Comm. Angells€o Let them consider 
10 get loose ; or they will find a worse state behinde. 1677' 8 
Marvell Coir. Wks. i87a>5 11 . 508 The said Committee 
do coiLsider to make a distinction or Popish Recusants from 
other Dissenters from the Church of England. 

1 6- Irans. To catimatc, reckon, judge of. Obs. 
ciyqi Chaucer Astrol. 1. | 17 By this cercle equinoxial 
beii considered the 24 howres of the Clokke. 1398 I'revisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. vi. U495) 112 The werkyngottbe eye is 
demyd and considered by sharpe and dymme. 3339 I'avkr- 
ner Krasm. Prov. (X55a> la By one coi.sider all, that is to 
say, of the prole of one thynge, coniecture the reste. 

7 . 'I’o take into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to regard, 
make allowance for. 

c 1383 Chaucer L, G. W. Prol. 408 Than oght a God . . 
Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. i’1460 Fok- 
tkscur Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. xii, Iheise ffolke consideren 
litill the good off the reaume off Englond. 1333 Cover- 
dale Ps. xL z Blessed U he y* cunsidreth y* poore. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1 ii. 6 We now doe hope the 
mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some minoration of our oflences. Z77X Antiq. Sarisb.^ 
Lives oj Bps. 165 Until the Restoration, wi.en his sufferings 
and merits were considered, and he piomoted to Winchester. 
1873 Black Pr. rkule xxiv. 393, 1 think you should con- 
sioer yourself a little bit now. 

t 6. To recognize or lake account of the services 
of (a person) in a practical way ; to requite, rccom- 
pense, remunerate : pee Cokbjbekation 5, 6. Ohs, 
198s Abp. Samdys Serm. (1841) Consider the holy 
fatner for his parchment and lead, a x6ox J. Hooker Lfe 
SirP, Cfffvw (1857) 67 Nevertheless the queen considers 
him very liberally and g^ave him very good things. s6og 
Shaks. Meae. for AI. 1. li. 314^ You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the scruice, you will be considered. 
x6ix <— Wtnt. 7 '. IV. ii. 39. 1633 T. Stafpord Pac, Hib, 

viii. (iBzx) 1x0 So that your Honour consider us with a 
peece of money. 1698 H. Wanlky in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden 264 It . . the University will consider me for 11 , 1 
will bring it along with me. 

9 . To hold in or treat with conzideration or re- 
gard ; to think much or highly of; to czteem, respect. 

X69S J. M. Zingis 176 Almondsar was consider’d accord- 
ing to his Desert, a 17x4 Buknet Own Time 11 . 3 The 
King considered him. 1779-fts Johnson L, P,% milton 
Vikt, 11 . 3x8 A pamphlet . , which was. .enough considered 
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to be both tterioiiKly and ludicroUHly answered. 1A48 M acau* 
LAV HUt. F.ng. 1 . 513 A man who unites eloquence, know« 
ledi^e, and babi(s hustncss, to opulence and aJlustnous 
descent must be highly considered. 

10. To rc^'ATcl 111 A certain light or aspect; to 
lo«)k upon (flJh think {to bo\ take for. 

ai533 l.u. Ukhnchs Huon IxxxL 950 Consydeiyng his 
dcdeit and naynges to be true, stfgp Vulg. Errors Censured 
66 'I‘hey .split presently against the J<oi.k of Ages, considered 
as Man, who might support them considered as (^od. 1784 

I. PoriKR l^trt. V'illttgers 11 . 69 He considers wealth of 
little importance. 1797-s^ Brwick Brit. Birds 

116 This sfMicies is nut considered with us as migratory. 104a 
Marrvat /*. Krepu xxi. He ia considered a rich man._ 1875 
bdvcE Holy Rom, Ktnp. iii. (cd. 5) 93 ('rhis] was considered 
the most solemn of nil oaths, A. Lanq Prince Prigio 

vi. 40 Sir I you have insulted your prince . . Conaider your* 
self under arrest 1 

b. with ofij. and compl. or obj. clause : To think, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 D’Ishaeli Chiis. /, III. V. 73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended. 1875 
jEvoN9il/9erXi878)<j9 He considers that the principal cur* 
rcnc.y should consist of decagrams of gold. Mod. 1 consider 
birn to have acted disgracefully. 

II. To consider oJ\ to think attentively or care- 
fully of; « sense 3 . (Now somewhat archaic.) 
t Formerly also in senses i, 7 , and o. 

156B r. RAfTON Ckron, 1 1 . ^306 In taking their leave . . they 
shewed him their necesaitie, desiring h^ym to consyder of 
them, a 1571 Jewel Serm. x J'/iess. ii. 14-d Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully consider of other churches 
abroad. 1576 Flemino Pmiofl. E/ist. m The office . .will 
be better considered off on your behalfe. 16x1 Uiblk Traml. 
Pref. 8 f l'hey] set them forth openly to be considered of and 
ueru.ed by all. i6u Cromwei.i. Lett, /jr S'/. (1871) 111 . 81, 

1 have considered of the letter. 1775 Sheiiidan Rtvuis 11. i, 

I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. 1837 
Hawtiiohnk 'J\oice-told T„ P. Goldthwnite's Treas.^ And 
*0, Peter, you won’t even consider of the business? x86o 
Rusk IN Mod. Paint. V. ix. x, f 8. 307 I..et us consider of 
the Hespendcs themselves. 1891 Bank of Engl. NoUce in 
Titnes 4 Mar., A General Court will be held at The Bank 
on Thursday, .to consider of a Dividend. 

t b. So consider on, upon ; to * think upon *. 

1606 Holland Spteiim. 98 Whether, .there fall out any oc- 
current ro be considered upon with more care and diligence. 
164s 60 Stanlkv Hist. Philos. (1701) 96/9 Consider on 
iicrioiis things. 1681-a Pennsylv. AnhtTrs I. 39 If your 
Lordshipp wdll consider on it. 1785 Candid Jlem. Stajfe 
Bill 8 It IS the duty of every . Irishman to consider upon it. 

12 . Oonsidered, the pa. pple. (formerly placed 
before its ab.\ is used in an absolute clause, — 

‘ being taken into account [OF. considire qite ] 
Cf. CoNSIDKHINO prep. 

C1385 CiiAUCRK L. G. ly Prol. 995 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. ? 1406 Lett. Marg, of Anjou (Camden 
1863) 33, Considered this that here is reherced. c 1433 Id/d. 
51 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
oute of our nervice. 1488 Caxion Paris 4 - r. 46 Con- 
sydered tlie grete luue that lie Imtii alway had toward me. 
154a booKPF. Dyeiary viii. (1870) 946 ’I'he strongc man doth 
hyrn selfe lytel pleasure, all Ihynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Smith I'oy. Disc. N. Hf. Pass. 11 . 975 All the officers were 
unanimous tli.it it was impracticable, the Peoples indisfiosi* 
lion luiisidert-d. 1784 J. Potter Virt. ytllagers I. 163 All 
things considered. I think it will be most advisenblc for you 
to stifle your passion. 1788 Gentl. Mag. LVIII. 1153 ft ia 
enough, coiiMdeVed how easy it is to copy out wordii from 
other Dictionaries. 

Gonsiderability (k^nsi d^r&bi Ifti). rape. [f. 

CoNHiDKRABLK + -ITY.] The quality of being ‘ con- 
siderable * ; capability of being considered, concr. 
Thing to he considered. 


1659 Sj'arkr Pp'itpi. Devot. (1663) 310 The gifts . . were of 
I double considerability. ^ 1697 J. StwoEANT Solid Philos, 
17 Each Cuiisider.Thiiity in it talcen by Detail. Ibid. 976 
1 00 many Cunsiderabilities are blended together. 


C 0 ZlSid 0 rabl 6 (k^nbi'dnrrib’l),<i. (and sbi) [ad. 
med K conslderdbil-is worthy to be considered, f. 


consJdcrihre \ see -ble. Cf. inod.F. considerable 


in Cotgr., It. considerabile (Florio 15 ^ 8 ).] 
f 1. That may be considered ; capable of being 
considered or viewed. Ohs, rare. 


rx4A9 PkcocK Re/r. 11. i. *34 _A treiiche considerable, or 
^culahle, or biholdable ooiili. i6m J. AuuLhv Eng. 
Copptmw. I Man is cohstdenible in a threefold ca]>aLity ; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. x668 How'r Hlcss. 
Kightetms (1B95I 95 God was considerable in relation to 
man, both in his iiinocency and apostasy. 
t2. That should be considered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to Ije considered, taken into 
account, or not^ ; notable. Obs. 

1^ PuTTHNiiAM Eptg, /W«> II. lArb.) iii [The sphere] 
hath three principall partes in his nature and vse much con- 
siderable. a x6si Dakikl Co/I. /fist. Eng. (1691) 3 More- 
over it is considerable how it made that transmigration, 
whether by sea or land ? 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
I. <i7a3> S4 And, which is very considerable, they are most 
exactly of the same spcctfick Gravity. 1707 Curios, in 
Hush. 4- Card. 160 What is yet more considerable; no ill 
Weather can hurt them. 

3. Worthy of consideration or re^rd; important, 
of consequence. In later use passing into 5 . 

ax6x9Dunnr BiipAai-ttrot (1644)87 Neither was it much 
obligatory, or considerable, what it had decreed. 1674 Rav 
Collect, tvords To Kdr. 8 They may. .give them occasion of 
making many considerable remarks. SToa Eng. Thet^krast, 
1 17 Diffirult as it is to get a considerable place at Court. 
1716 Cianra Lotte makes Man i, I have some considerable 
questions to ask you. 1796 Pfook Anonym, (1809) 469 The 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure and 
medicine. 1863 Pall Mall G. 19 May, This is the most 


considerable work that he has executed. 1871 Ybatb Growth 
Comm. ai4 I'he town is still a veiy considerable place. 

4. Of persona : Worthy of consideration or re- 
gard, important ; of consequence or distinction ; 
highly regarded or esteemed. 

X641 Milton Auimadv. (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
coiiHiderable men. iT4a H. Walfolb Corr.tjed* 3) 1 . xxix. 
195 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond, ivm Isratson Natt. 4 Afi/. Mem'. 
I. 46 In Parliament, where Mr. Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable, by loudly attacking the conduct of the 
Minister. x8x8 Uallam Mid. Ages (1841; 1 . iii. 363 Some of 
the most considerable cttizen.s were banished. i8a8 W. Field 
Meptp. Dr, I^arr I. 373 The daughter of a considerable potter 
in that neighbourhood. 1878 Bryce Holy Rotn, A m/. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, certainly the most considerable man wlio 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. 

6 . Worthy of consideratiuu by reason of magni- 
tude ; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amoont, 
extent, duration, etc. ; a good deal of (any thing 
immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 
usual current sense.) 

X65X Hobbks Leviath. 11. xxix. 179 A very considerable 

? art of the people. 1639 K. Harris Parivai s iron Age 50 
'hat considerable passage, called the streights of Gibraltar, 
xyxx Addison Sped. No. 109 p 6 Heard at a considerable 
distance. X747 Wrslky Prim. Physic (i769<p. xxiv, 1 have 
omitted a considerable number. 1791 Anted. IV. Pitt I. v. 
xi6 His share, .was not to be so considerable as he had ex- 
(>ected. s8oa Mar. Edceworiii Moral T. <xBx 6 ; 1 . iv. 99 
A considerable sum of money. 41x839 Phaed Poems (1864) 
1 . 913 And gave his friends considerable trouble. 1873 Black 
/V. Thule 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6 . U.S.co/foq. Used of things material : Alaige 
quantity of, as * considerable liquor * \ also absoL 
much, a good deal. 

x8i6 J. Pickering Voc. Words U S.^ * He is considerable 
of a surveyor.* * Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.' x8‘^9 Marhyat I'iaty Amer. Ser. i. II. 295, ! 
intend to write considerable. 1847 J. M. Mackib Li/e 
Leibnitz 193 Leibnitz . . did conuderable towards diffusing 
an interest in these subjects. ^ xSBo Sciettee XIV. 82/3 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 15 Feb, 3/3 The . . specu* 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings. 

7. as adv. «■ CoNKiDERABLT. Ohs. or dial. 

165^-83 Evelvn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 4x0 Tlie Crred.s ,, 
considerable differ. i77St>f* ^camm's Comic Rom. II. 1 10, 

I acknowledged myself considerable his debtor. 1799 N. 
Drake in B^does ContPth. PAys. 4 Med.^ Rnoivledge 4Bt^ 
Blood taken from his arm, which, on cooUnf;, proved con- 
siderable siry. 1843 Haliburion Sam Slick tn Eng., A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

11 The com par. considerabler. and eap. the superl. 
considerable.^^ were common in x 7 th c. ; they ai e 
now unuaual. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual.^ In much considcrabler 
heats then 'I'hat needs, .be expos’d to. 1693 W. Frfkb Sel. 
Ess. xxvi. t55 Secrecy is one of the cunsiderablest Branches 
of Wisdom. <1x691; Wood Life (i848> 199 The conslder- 
ahle.9t family in EngKand. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 
608 Coiibiderablest of all. 

t B. sb. A thing to be considered ; n point, etc. 
worth considering. Chiefly pi. ; cf. valuables ^ etc. 

1649 Fulllr Holy 4- Prv/. St, 11. x. 7 (D.) An exact Ac- 
count of alt considerables therein. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. F./. 12 Statistesand Politicians, unto whom Kagione 
di Stato is the first considerable. 1677 Gale Crt. Cefitiles 
II. IV. 96 In fruition there are four considerables 1, Love. 
9. Possession . . 3. Communion. 4. Delectation. 

Conaiderableness (k^si’dDr&b'inisL Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -kehs.] The quality of being 
considerable; impoitance, 

X647 Spriggr Anglia Rediv, iv. vii. (1854^ 983 The city 
now appearing in this reputation of considerableness. s68^ 
Bovlk Effects 0/ Mot. i. 5 'The considerableness of the 
effects produced.' xyaS Morgan Algiers 1 . Dcd. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
hitherto conceivrd very wronp Notions. 

Considerably 'sk(»isi -daribli), adv. T-lt*.] 

I. In a way or to a degree lliat ought to be 
considered or taken note of ; notably, particularlv. 

X646 Sir T. hHowNK. Pseud, tip. 37 What most conniderabiy 
conccrncth his. .practised wayes ntdelusion. X683 Luttrkll 
Bpirf Rel. (1857' 1 . 9>;o The Duke of Monmouths horse 
wonn the race considerably, xyxi Steele Sfect. No. 958 
P 9, I »ni coiiMcIerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my la.st. xyad I. Trapp Popery 67 That 
period in which Popery may ue said to have been con- 
siderably cKtablislicd. 

2. To a considerable degiee or extent; much, 
a good deal. 

1673 Fssfx Papers (i8oo) 1*4 The providing whereof., 
would rentier his salary lessc considerably. X709 Brrkri.ey 
Tk. Vision 4 3 Objects considerably remote. X774 Pen- 
nant Tour Sioil. in xjjz. 969 The pillars above it are con- 
siderably less. i8s8 Scott A, M. J^erth i, The period . . is, 
however, considerably earlier. xSyg J x vons Money x ? Even 
if the medium of exchange varied considerably in value. 

t Consi'darance. Obs. Also 5 - 6 -auz>oe, 7 
-enoe. [a. OP', considerance, iid. L. conslderdntia^ 
f. constderdrt to Consider : see -ance.] The 
action of considering ; consideration, reflection. 

e x4ao Pallad, on Hush. i. i Consideraunce » taken atte 
prudence What mon me moost enfourme. tS35 Stewart 
Cron, Scoil. 1 1 . 440 Full hardines. .Cumin alway of ill con- 
sidderance. 1948 Pattrn Ej^. Scofl. (Pref. >, Being shortly 
by you had in considerance. X597 Shakb. 9 Hen. /V, v. ii. 
98 After this cold considerance, sentence me. 

OOBflidente (kiAisi dar^t). a- [od. con- 
stderdt-us (pa. pple. of canstderdre to Conbidjeb) 


considered, advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau^* 
tiotts ; first of actions, speech, etc., theixoe of the 
actor or speaker. So Sp. consider^ ^ considered, 
advised, wary, considerate* (Minshen 1599 ).] 

1. Ofthinn: Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-considered, careful, deliberate. (In later use^ 
of personal qualities, os if transferred from a.) 

> 87 * Q> i* Orig. Lett- i. aox II. 963 Tltor 
rasene oetermination was countemmuned by your con- 
siderat admonition. x6oo Holland Livy vii. ii. asx/x The 
thing ari.<iing from a considerate entrance lab sano initioX 
Penal Lams 14 No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with never bo considerate CounceL iSei Scott 
Kenilw. iii, Foster, .paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. xAc6 Emkrson Eng- TraitSt 
* Times* Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 1x9 llie national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2. Of persons, etc. : Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. Obsolescent. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iv. (18871 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 1597 T. Beard Theatre God’s Judgments 
(16x9) 597 As touching the willing and consklerace mur* 
derer. x6te Boyle Occas. K^, 11. xi. (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will . . make Men serious and considerate. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. vi. 1 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man . .are so perfect, .as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive Person. 1790 Burke Fr. Rest, g Considerate 
people, before they deefare themselves, will observe the use 
which is made of power. x8a8 Scott Talistn. iii, * Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,' said the Sitfacen. 

1 3. Having regard or esteem, regardllil of. Obs. 
x^ge A. Day Eng. Seerstarie (1695) 84 This considerate 
pinion of theirs, hath . . egged me forwvd. x6^ Decay 
Chr. Piety (J.), Though jhey will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be . . more considerate of praise. 

4. Showing consideration lor the circumstances, 
feelings, well being, etc. of others ; thoughtful for 
others. Now the chief sense. 

[1607 Norden /%urv. Dial. 81 Happie. .In that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.] 1700 Dkyden 
Fables Pref. (1791 > o Patient, considerate, careful of his 
people, and merciful to his enemies. 1755 Johnson, CVn- 
siderate 3 Moderate ; not rigorous. This .sense is much used 
in conversation, Jane Austen Sense 4- Sens. (1849) 

959 Was 1 more considerate of you and your comfort? 
18^ pRPScoTT Peru II. 27 'i'he uriifurmly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards his subjects. x888 Sir J, 
Hanni N in Laiv Re/, xo P. Div. 91 She bad always been 
most kind and coiisiderate to her. 
t 6 . Consideied; held in consideration. t‘are. 
x^ A. Day £pig. Secretarie 11. 11625) xio Things high, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (lesse con.siderale). 

Consiaerately (k^nsi’dsrci^tli), adv. [f. Con- 
BIDEUATK + -LY^.l In a considerate manner. 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Obsolescent. 

>888 J. Heywood Spsder 4* F. Ixxiii, 1 besech you con- 
sider, conhiderutlie. 1647 Ward Sim/. Cobler 65, I may 
considerately say, 1 never heard but one Oath sworne. 
165X Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxxi. 191 To speak Consideratrly 
of God. 1865 J. W KBB Stone-Heug ( j 795 ) B 1 If then it_ wera 
certain tliat such an Inncription were found .. the Disqui- 
sition . . might be conHideruiely in.ide> otherwise not. 1704 
Steele Eyi^d Eover 1. (i747» 13 What do you stare at so 
considerately 7 x8s8 Southey Paraguay iv. 63 Consider- 
ately the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called. 

2. With consideration or regard for others. 

X87X H. Ainsworth 'Tower Hill 11. ix. 5a Since you con- 
siderately allow me to choose the hour. xBtpM'Carthv 
Own 'Tipptes 1 . 425 'Die measures of the niimsters were .. 
treated considerately. 

Couideratenass (^^nsi'dar^^^tn^s). [f. aa 
prec. + -NE 88 .] The quality of being considerate. 

1. Thoughtnilness, discretion, prurience. Obsolesc. 
x68> Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 973, I never judged them to be 

of the highebt form fur consideratencbs or godliness. 1679 
J. Goodman Penit. Pardon. 11. i. (17x3) 14a A serious and 
pensive considerateness. 

2. Thoughtfulness for others. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa xSxi) III. 903 , 1 have just now 
another instance of his consideraieness. 1876 Miss Yongb 
Womankhid v. 37 Their considerateness in bringing her 
flowers, books, music. x88B Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men L 
II. 199 His considerateness for the feelings of others. 

Con«ideratio]i(k^:d 3 iF«Tan). Alao 4 -aooun, 
5 -aoioun, 5-6 -ooion. etc. [a. F. ronsidiration 
(lath c.), ad. L. cofistderdtiSn-em, from consFderdre 
to Consider.] The action of considering. 

1 1. The action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes ; beholding, contempla- 
tion. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. F664 Remedies against Accidie 
. .in conbideracioun of the peyties of hello and of the ioyes 
of heuene. 1460 Caivrave Caron. 30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to dwell in that hil, for most sikir considciacion of stems. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dic/fx 199 If he hath this in 
consideracion, he shulde not longe be wroth. X878 Timms 
Caluin* on Gen. 90 I'he consideration which God had of 
his worke with delectation. 1651 Hobbes Lesiiath. 1. xi, 
51 Curiosity, .draws a man from coqi^deration of the effeot, 
to seek the cause. 

t b. Manner of viewing (a thing) ; aspect. Obs. 
c 1400 Lan/raudsCirurg. xi ^ilke.xi?. aftir sum consider* 
actoun moun be nature! to sum man, & [to] sum man un* 
natureL 

t o. An observation. Obs. 

S 47 y Earl Rivers (Coxton) Dicies X04 Tholome . . made hys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyng Adryan, and made bye 
dictions vpon the consideracions at Roodes. 

2. The keeping of a subject before the mind; 
attentive thought, reflection, meditatiou. 



oovfinwEATioir. 

1^ WvcLW 44 TwMd i» mjrndt U dilifm* edi»> 
ikfofiouA. IMS Oomm 111. sf$ Wkb wim con- 
■Ideradon. 1590 814 I. Smitui J>m. 

Men.. that hava raadoivaiva Doutila Uiitoiiw. wiin ewi- 
■id^fation aqiI Judgemanu ijpt Shaiou 1. i. aB At 

that vm moment, Consideraticm like an Aagell came» And 
whipt tn* offendipg Adam out of him. loipi Ray Carr. 

(i8aB) laj Upon Mrtous coiuideiatioo . . 1 lemved not to 
add them, i;;rap BuTt,KR .farm. Wlu. 1674 11 . gi5 Caiea. .hi 
which there ti no time for comuderation. iBad Piseaxu 
y/zr. Grf/ VI. Y. 334 That requeMt will receive hii moat 
attentive coniiderationh MeB Scott /V Jf. P»rik ii. After 
a moment'e comideratioo. 
b. (with //.) A thought, s rofloction. 

T4apCAXTOM FayUt^A, rti. viH. 184 For to determyne 
hys queatyon grete eonsyderacyons mOMi he had. 1065 
lk>YK,B IV. vi. (1^5) aoB The aame Subiect . .did . . 

Buggeat very dlMering conaiderationa to you ano me. lyta 
Swurr LtL Eng^. Tongue Wka. 1755 II. 1. 186, 1 return to 
thoae conaiderationa upon our own laniniase, which I would 
humbly offer. 

e. Phr. 7 b iahg inta cmsidereUim, vndgr reii- 
tidermtion, 

z6sb K sedham tr. Seidedt Mare Cl. t 6 It ramaina that [the 
Law] . . of Dominion or Ownership bee taken into conaider* 
ation. i6s7 Earc Momm. tr. Famta'e Pol. Disc. In 
the behalf ihcreof, these ihinea may be liad into considera- 
tion. 166s Rovcjc Occat. Reje. Introd. Pref. (1675) aa Par- I 
ikulara that happen to full under connideration. 1711 
Adduon ^ect. No. 7a P 5 The Club hod k under con- 
•ideration whether they abotild . . continue their Scaaion. 

1817 Pari. Debntee 17 The Cliancellor of the Excbaauer 
then moved, tliat their lordahipa* meaaage ahould be taken 
into conaidoration. 

3 . The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being token into account ; regard, account. 

jm48 Latimer Ploughcrs (Arb.) 36 There be so manie put 
oms . . so many mspectes and considerations of worldly 
wisedomc. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Plnidt Trav. xxlL 78 He 
would Ijc earned to it [a resolution] hy the consideration of 
his own KTiin and interest. 1^14 Lauy M. W. Montacue 
Lett. Ixxxix. 145, I . .speak, .without any consideration, but 
that of yonr figure and reputation. 1831 BaswsTXR Optks 
iv. in spherical surfaces tiie coaslderaiioa of the tangent 
MN is unnecessary. 

b. In comideraiion of : in view of, upon taking 
into account, in icsncct of, in return for. Cf. 4. 

1540 Act 33 Hen. Vill c. 4a Wherefore, in consideration 
of the premisses, be it cnai ted, etc. 16^3 H. Cocaw tr. 

Pimio'e Trav. Ixxvi iio Who in con-stderation of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell to diving into the sea. 1818 
Jas. Miu. Brit. India 11 . iv. ix. s86 In consideration of 
this benefit they should juiy into the exchequer 400,000/, 
every ^ear. 187$ J avows Monty (1878) itg. 

4 . The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason ; a fact or circumstance taken, or 
to be taken, into account ; a reason considered. 

This sense ranges indefinitely between the process of con- 
sidering and the fact or matter considered^ without being 
c^uite identified with either ; cf. Reason. Thus * these con- 
siderations lead me ’sthe consideration of these facts, or 
thef« facts bein^ considered, lead me ; *I put before you 
these considerations facts to be considered. 

C1460 Fortbscub Abe. 9 f Lim, Mon. xv, By wich con- 
aideracion the spirituell Juges. .taken but cc. (Trankes by he 
yere. Ibid, xvii, Be coosideraciou wher off her olde maistirs 
sh.*ill be bettir serued be th.iym. 14B0 Bury IVUh (1850) 58, 

I . . John Smyth, for diueme causex and consyderaevonys 

shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. suS Pil^. ^ a 1 • 

W. .5,,Ub.l)n,^fory;con«d«=cy,n 
were gyuen. 1597 Shaks. s Hen, it- u. 14, I do now 
remeinMr the poorc Creature, Small iSeerc. Hut indeede 
these humbk considerations make me out of loue with my 
Greatnesse. i|86a Bk. Com. Pr. Pref., It is but reasonable, 
that upon weighty and important considerations . . such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 Priestley 
Led. I fist. II. xii. 95 [It] is pretty evident from a variety 
of conaideratioas. s8<k Mas. Carlyuc As//. 111 . 40 To 
have a doctor for one's host was a consideration of some 
weight with me. 1867 Smiles Hnpsenots viii. 134 Induced 
to adopt thk course by considerations of state policy. 

6. Srametbing given in payment ; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent 
1607 Norden Snrv. Dial. 57 The heyre payeth this retiefe, 
as a consideration and recompence. .unto the Lord. 1611 
Cor VAT Cruditiee 69 They hoped that X would giue them 
some consideration to be carryed in a chaire to the toppe. 
i6a4 Cast. 8mith Vtrgmia (1639) 71 We. .rave them coj^r 
. . in consideration, SrEELa Tatter No. 68 p 13 It was 
his Profession to teacn it, and [he] could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration. 1807 O. W. 

Robbets Voy. Centr. Atner. 36 Hogs, fowls . . and fruits, 
were . . sold to us at a very trifling consideration. i 808 
M. Pattisow Academ. Org. I 4- 93 'I’he income ei this 
fellowship forms no part of the consideration paid for 
tuitional services. 1884 Grapkie Aug. 187 A To take 
thud-class tickets and induce tha guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. 

6. Law. Anything regarded a» recompense or 
equivalent for what one docs or undertake! for 
another’s bcnclit ; especiallv, in the law of con- 
tracts, * the thing ghen or mne by the promisee in 
exchange for the promise* (Ijtngdell 1880 i 45). 

It may itself be a ^mise. No promise is enforce- 
able without consideration, unless made by deed. 

At its first sppaarancs (&«« quot. s53o> it hi hardly a tuch- 
ideal term, or distinguishable ftom motive i it gradoaHy 
acquired iu precuie technical meaiiing in the course of the 
T7'T8thc. Natural affection was formerly called 
eoneideratiou. as contrasted with vaJnable r., or that which 
is deemed to nave value in a pecuniary sense ; the distinc- 
tion is now only of historical interest 
ISM Deefar^ Shtd ent 11. jcxiv, If hit promtse he so naked 
that thare is no OMiiner of conidderalion why it should be 
fude^ then I think him not bound to perfem U. tsgo A. 


imLeyff CoosidemiioafetlMnmteriidicaMtaofacoitiaiet, 
without the which fM> contract can hinde the pariie: this 
consideration Is either expeeseed Or is impTyedL tdjM 
Yabramton £ag. /au/svo. 1. «6 He comas and qjocts bna 
that bought for valoahla Consideratioa* 1788 Vlaciuitoiie 
Comm. uL tfo Whan one has had and received money 
of another's, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver’s part : the law construes this to be money bad 
and received for the nee of the owner only. 1849 Pbessb 
Comm. rferv-M. 99 If die eonsideratkm gi^ be mouey, it 
must be expressed thus: * Value received of the same ..If 
the order or payee have net to pay fiar k, but only to ease iu 
amount to the credit of the drawer m account, then the con- 
sideratioin auist be expressed thus ; * VsiuOi in account lEsfi 
A'ra/’s Cvjwjw. IL xxxix. 46$ A valuable cousldeimtion is one 
that heither a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7 . Kegard for the circumstanoes, feelings, com- 
fort, etc. of aziother ; thoughtfulness for another ; 
thoughtful kindness. 

x4tS Barl CAMsaiOGB In EIUr Otig. Lett. 11. 17. X. 48 My 
fulle trust ifl yat 3ee wylle have coosyderacyoun . . yat 
30W lyke to accept 33'B myn lymple reqwesL 1491 Aei 
7 Hess, b'if, c. 19 To have specyall tendirness arid coo- 
sideracion theruuto. sgso Wolsev in Four C, Eng. Lett. 
SI Hue his highnes wmii Imve consyderacyon and com- 
possyou. S70D Dryobit Fables Ded. (dJobe) 499 Oie action, 
which prefeiTod tlic relief of others to the consideration of 
your self. 1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 61 Your 
attentiveness and consideration make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. s8re Seribbieommtua aor She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation ; regard among men, esteem ; im- 
portance, coui^equence. 

1598 Bakset Tkeor, Ik'arres 11. L 35 Men of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Raleigh Hist. Werid 
111. 55 The Peloponnesiiianii heariM thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. 1709 
Steele lit Ann. Tatter No. 136 p 1 Mr. B.'Ulance is a Mer- 
chant of good Comuderation. 1710 Load. Gfiu. No. 4716A 
A Man o? Consideration . . with the Character of N uncia 
1839 Kkichtlcy Hist. Eng. LSj The clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of public consideration. Mi.s's Yonoe Cameos 

(1877) I. viii. 50 Persons of cousuderation in their own 
neitfhbourhoiid. a sB^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. (1889) 
11 . 670 A miin of the first consideration. 

b. Of things: Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzads Lett.fbs. 1 could spie nothing 
of blender consideration, either ui his words, or aspect, 
tfifis H. Morf. A^al. Apse. 6a The artifice . . is admir- 
able. and of graiM considwation. 1689 pa Locke Tolera^ 
item i. Wks. 173V II. 349 There is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. iMB 
Freeman Norm. Cot^. (1876) 1 1 , vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less connideration than Coventry. 

t Consi'deratiTOi a. ? Ohs. [a. F. considfr- 
aiif -ivti L L. type *€omidirattv-us^ f. ppl. stem 
of conslderdrt \ see -IVl. J 

1 . Given to, or marked by, consideration ; reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful ;«C 0 FamER ATE i, a. 

e 1449 Pkcock Repr. v. ix 533 Considcratyf and contem- 
platyf. 1605 B. JoNsoN Vol^ne iv. i, 1 loue to be con- 
sideratiue. .and . , I haue at my free noun thought vpon, 
etc. s6ao VfnNbr Via Recta \\\. 108 Some consideratiue 
exaraiaation is needfull. i6m J. Goodman Pemit, Pardoned 
11. i. tx7i3) 151 Awakening the sense of the mind, and rnakiog 


men considenttive. a 1734 Noeth Lives II. 104 llto King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. s8as C. M. Wkstmacott Ej^. Spy 1 . 
413 Considerative faints for the intprovement of hU play. 

fb. Theoretical (oppcTsed to mactical). Ohs. 

sA/n Earl Orrerv Art 0/ IVar t47 The succcasfel active 
part of the Art of War lias . . dependency on the considera- 
live part of it. 

t a. To be considered or taken into account. Ohs. 

1960 Roll AMD Crt. Venus iil 364 And that for caus diuers 
consideratiue. 

8. Thoughtful or regardful of others* well-being, 
etc. : "CoKaiDBRATE 4. (Const of.) 

1641 in Harl. Mite. (MaUi.) 111 . 538 (^miderative of 
those that deserved and needed, a 1658 BaoMa^iMWS 
ix. See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 

Oonal'daratlTaXT' adv.y Congt'daratlvaiiMg, 

1684 Defence Case <f Conte, cone. Sym^lioing w, Ck. 
Rom* ir All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
S7se Noams CAr. Prnd. ii. 81 A man by freqneut Thought 
and Reflexion may arrive to a Habit of Cousiderativeneas. 

tocul'dentor. Ohs. [a. L. tonsidtr&ior 
one who considerB, agent-n. f. considerdre, C£ 
i6tb c. F. considirateur.1 One who considers. 


1698 SiE T. Browne Hydriot. 34 Unsatisfied Considers 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their Gooatitutioaa 
Ibid. 38. ifigg Howe View Late Consut. Wks. ( 1834) 158/3, 


1 wo^ ask the conriderator, whether he will thetefim 
confess a trinity a possible thing t 

OoMid«l^ (k#Bsl‘daid), ///. a. [f. Covsixm 
+ -kdI.] 

1 1. Of or characterised by deliberate thought 
ifioB Shake. Ham, 11. iL 81 And at our more consider’d 
time wee’t read. Answer, and thioke vpon this Biisinetia. 

2 . Attentively looked at. maturely reflected oQ| 
etc. : see CoMaxoKR X, 2. 

skmfff Fbltham Retoivee t. xix. 39 Vice carriei horronr 
in her considered look. sSSs J- Beigmt ia Daify TeL 13 
July, They will not obj|ect to whal they call *a weU-eon- 
sidem measure*, .whiw means a measure yon would ood- 
sider so lou that yun would never coma to a conclusion 
upon St. iSig Daift Nome Apr. s/s Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the cootidered judgment of himself and Baroa 
Huddleston tpinnl dw daioi. 


OOXIflltlSB^ ; 

I a Held a MMUmSHi or «WKd, m aweted : 
■ee Comouw 9. 

and the mess ceeskfer'db iM H. AMewjfe sTdri 
dare appeal to any consMimM^philesaiplie^ slefilliSiiMiu 
VM. C/oey iv. iv, 197 we kamw loo ow the Ml tmtino ee 
which we ora. .great end eooiideied parweiejiS^ 

4 « AhMute use: loe CommiM fit 18. 
CoMMSAmr (k^j*dmt), [£ CiomiW 4 > 
-BE I; cf. OF. toHsidlrmr (15th e.),l Obe iffho 
contideifi : a. with the eye* t b. with the miaA 
A. c 1449 PacocK Repr. 47B Open ynows toedh paasiMer. 
1607 I'opaaLL Serpents (16531 659 All the bebwdswt end 
ciMMlderers of this seldom seen ooaikeaeL liffg Bovtl 
Oeeas. Rt/l. (1675^ ^ If . . our considever chaeoa to teke 
notice how thick 'tis set with Leaves, lese C IfiAXesui 
Magn. CAr, lu. tv. i. (t8<a) 585 More of tfia smaller stass 
may be teen by our considerers than in many other pmMn 
b. tSTo Ascham Sckolem. ii. (Arb.) 154 SaAiat. .raqisheth 
a leanied Reader, and a right coastderer of him. sfiya Ksne- 
TON in Pkil. Trmns. VIL <084 At the perusal of the eon- 
fiiderations . . 1 find the Considerer somewhat ntore con- 
cern'd for an Hypothesis, tlian 1 expected. asyiAlSLifP 
WOOD Antobiog. (1765’ 41 1 A tuperiklal Considerer or what 
he reads, sl^ M. Conwav Rartkw. PRgr. xxi. *40 They 
have found that the * considerer * of their fidth rareqr ends 
in accepting it. 

Coasiaarixiff (kd(iBi*d9rin\ vhl sh. r-mai.] 


WOOD Antobiog. (1765’ 41 1 A tuperiklal Considerer of what 
he reads, sl^ M. Conwav Rartkw. PRgr. xxi. •40 They 
have found that the * considerer * of their fidth rareqr ends 
in accepting it. 

Coasiaaring (k^(iBi*d9riq\ vhl sh. t-mai.] 

1 . The action of CONtiDift v . ; cotisiddnitioii. 

S4i^ Catk. Angi. 75 A Consederynge, eonsidiMmein sfiEi 

SuAKS. Hen. Vlll^ n. iv. 185 Many mnx'd considerhigiB, dn 
throng And pimt in. 1700 Ds k ok Cot. Tack (1840) wpt I 
Cook up a world of time in considering of this matter, 

2 . oHrih. "f ConstdertttR Rlass ^looking-gUm. 

1660 WiTHsa ltitie\ Speculum Speculstivuni, or a con- 

sidering-glass, being an inspection into Che preiimt and late 
sad condition of these Nations. 1688 Hornecm Cmcff, 
Jesns xix. 555 Times of affliction are oonsidering times, 
b. esp. iu considerinp-cap. 

s6o9 Arwin Foole upon (1880^ 40 The Cbbler pots off 
his considering cap, why sir, Reyes he, 1 sent them home 
but now. ifiei Day Law Trickee v. (T8ar) 8r Haue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought you! sM Wierr- 
LOCK Zooiomia ri6 Would men prut on Chehr oonsiderlito 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). 17M Goo^ 
Two-Skott V. (188s) n5 The whole History of the Con- 
sidering Cep. tifit Dicxrms Gt. Expect, xxxvii, III put on 
Riiy considering cap, and 1 think an you want Co do may 
be done by degrees. 

Coaardmriaip, ///. <i. [f. r* prec.-h-tvG>.] 

That considers; thinking, reflecting; thonghtful, 
reflective. (Commoit from e 1650 to t bow 
rare : so F. emmdiramf.) 

1483 Catk, Amgi.j$ Contyderynge, eomidermee. e§dk 
Cmilunow. Reltg. Prot, 1. ii. 1 68 . 78 A most comfertaDto 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon dcatit bod. sl&k% 
PBnri Diary 19 Dec., i find ttim in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 1719 Dk Fob Crutoe (1840) 11 . vUl. ssfi, 1 
•hewed myself less considering for them. E797 Mas. lijco^ 
CLirrs Italian xxiv. (1834) 664 You have j 


u E797 Mrs. Rifo- 
judgw erroneously 


..resumed the Marchess with the same considering air. 
1884 B. Write in Ckr. IVorldxi July 538/5 Any ommider- 
ing man must feel a pang in so dectinrog. 

CScnil’deKilllfy prtp. etc. [An abaolute use of 
the pres, pjple. or vbl. ab. ; cf. torntming^ rttgard^ 
ing, notwithstanding, etc. The pple. wonEl be 
expected originally to be in concord with the 
BBbject of a sentence, as in * coasidering his youth, 
we were surprised at his attainments ' ; but clear 
examples of this are not numcroui, and as the 
construction with the pa. pple. comidond Qwe 
CoNaiDBE is) was prob. earlier, it is possible ^t 
this arose from it by shnide sobstitutioo of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any pazticnlar 
subject. Cf. F. consuUrIf d fonsid/trr.j 

L Construed as a preposition, with simple ahp . : 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Frankl. T. ProL 3 And gantilly 1 preiso 


zfiiy, I shall Rener assent to this mater, Considaryng what 
he hath proferyd her[e]. 1481 Caxton Oral. G. Ptamimim 
Kpil., Ms thynkeih .. oust grate a loses ol bocIm a nmmk 
consyderyng bis estate and conuyng. i«ga Babet Aim C 
1097 Considcriog^ the lime of day. 1^ J. Lee Skart Snrv. 
Svnden 8q Considering then hia young yawwi . . we nmy 
most jttstro wonder. 1793 Smeaton Edyttone L. | 304 
fThi^) suffered vm little, considering their exposnre. slag 
L. Mumay Eng . Gram. (ed. 5) 1. ate it k scarcely possiliUi 
to act otherwise, considering the firauty of humsin natare. 
t b. with of Ohs. rare. 

a t993 Marlowe Matsmer. Petrie r. IB. Wks. (Rtldg.) 3 sq/i 
Yonr grace was Ql-advis'd to take Ihen, then, Conaidaiwg 
of these dangerous times. 

2 . with ohj. clause. Taking into account the foct 
/Mr ieemg that {kew^ etc.). Tkatvouj beoaaitted, 


leaving considering in conjmctional constnicttaa. 

E4n Lydg. PRgr. Sewte l xxL (1859) as Condderyimn M 
be hit soo that 1 haue mysdone, 1 unra att ml tyuMS boene 


sad feyth and hope. 1404 PaUon Lott. Noh 1*3. L 931 
Coaetbaryi^ that yoore doutyc is deseadyd of hym fa« the 
modyrsyde. ctgaa Lemeotet safis CmRidiring the diaawB 


modyrsycie. ctgaa Lemeotet saos CAroaiqiring 1 
knyAtis fitre Ai of wnoeuth and straag landiah 
Snakb. Eeem. »* 64 The placeTia) death, 


landiahafa wage 
at death, Gooskle^ 


mgwhotfaouart,lfaDyof BiykifiattenBiidtlMehere, spit 
F. Smith Voy. Diecov. N.-fr. Paea, III. a37 The Sveniiig 
was pleasant, aad also waraLconsNierkiff we were assongBC 
Ice. 1883 G. Llqvd Eib ffAfess 1 . aeiHi daoid think you 
would be, egnsidering how the aleraya tpeOnjom 
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8 . Considering the circumstances; taking 

everything into account : used advd, {colloa,) 

1741 Ricmaspson Pamela (1804) 1 . 104 No» said 1, pretty 
well, sir, considerinff. — None of your considering^ Mid he, 
pretty face. >784 Mas. Piozii in PitMauuta 97 June^My 
daughters parted with ine at last prettily enough consider- 
ing (ss the phrase is). 1804 Mis! Mirroao Ser. 1. 

(iSda) 3a We went on very jprosperously, cimtiftiring’; as 
people say of a young lady^s drawing, or a Frenchman's 
English, or a woman's trashy. 1884 Pai/ MallG. 94 Sept. 
4/a It was agreed on all naiids that they had *done very 
well, considering ^ 

Consideringly (kAtsi’dari^li), tuiv, [f. Con- 

BIDKKINO ppL a, ^ -LY 

1 . With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
delilierately. 0 />s. or arch. 

16^ J. Maitib S^rm. agst. False Prophets 34 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
the chapter. 1^ GeatL Calling 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringly rush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefik 1848 Tmifs Mag. IX. 907 To de- 
termine more consideringly what portion . . had been lavished 
in vain. 

2 . In a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

1870 Lettice Lisle 134 , 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 

by other folk's griefs 1 said Lettice, consideringly. 1886 
R. A. Kino Shadowed Life II. iv. 58 Looking at it ..with 
head consideringly on one side, 

Conslenoe, obs. f. CoKsaEvoE. 

CoiUligll (k/ 9 ihsat’n), v. rCorresponds to F. 
consigfu-r (14th c.) ■« Pr. and Sp. consegnar^ It. 
consegnare, ad. L. consigsi&n^ to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. con- + signart to mark, sign, 
seal, f. signum mark, Sion.] 

I. To seal, sign. 

i* 1 . tram. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
as in baptism or tsp. confirmation ; spec, to confirm ; 
also fig, [So mcd.L. consignart^ obs. F. comigntr\ 
1537 in Strype EceL Mem. 1 . App. Ixxxviii. 945 That 
they [the Bisnops] laying their hands upon them and con- 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1640 Jf.9. 
Tavlox Episc, (1647) 33 The Bishop first baptiz'd him, then 
consign'd nim. 1840 — Gt. ExetnO, 1. vi. (K.i, In baptism 
we are admitted to the kingdom o> Christ .. consigned with 
his sacrament. i6Bs Hicku Ceue 1 ^. Bapt. salt may be 
thou art afraid to nave him Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

b. Const. tOy unto : To commit or dedicate thus. 
1533 Tinoalb Lords Supp. ^ So that by baptism we be 
initiated and consigned unto the worship of one God in one 
faith. 1849 Tbx. Tavloz Gt, Exemp. 1. vi. (R.). 01713 

Shazp IVhs. V. ill. (R.), Having taken upon ourselvee the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed ounelves unto God. 

t 2 . To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
seal). Obs. 

(The sense of the first quot., which Is a century earlier 
than any other known, is uncertain. ) 

€ 1430 f Lvdg. Ballad of our Latly (R.), Crlstallen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned, a 1536 Tinoalb tVks. 437 (K.) 
For my father hath conugned and confirmed me wiUi his 
assured testimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health. 1638 
Chilungw. Relig. Prot. iii. | 44 Now your main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troversies, 1647 Jbr. Taylos Lib, Proph. xxiil 933 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the proKnt 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
1849 W. Fitzgksald tr. Whitakeds Disput. 993 The old 
and new Testaments do, by their mutual testimony, esta- 
blish and consign each other. 
fS. To mark with a seal or lign. Ohs. ran. 

1693 Cockbbam, Consigns, to seale or print. 1840 Jbb. 
Taylob Ct. Exemp. 1. vi. 8 16 The Primitive Christians . . 
consigned all their affairs and goods and writings with 
some marks of their Lord, usually writing Xpwrhf 

#«ov vLhe Swriyp. 

1 4 . To put one's seal to ; to seal, sign, subscribe. 
a 1714 Buhnet Own Time (1693^ II. 111. 139 Priinerose .. 
said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
greatest enemies he had shoultf come and consign the dam- 
nation of theb souls in his hands. 
t6. tnlr. To set one's seal, subscribe, agree to 
anything. Obs. 

1997 Shars. a I/en. IF, v. U. 34 3 Heauen consigning to 
my good intents. 1999 — //en. k, v. ii. 326 It were imy 
Lord) a hard Condition for a Maid to consigne to. 

t b. * To submit to the same terms with another* 
(J.) ; ‘to seal the saine contract with * (Steevens). 

161s Shaks. Cymb. iv. il 975 Thou hast finish'd loy and 
Mone I All Louers young, ml Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust. 

II. 'J'o hand over formally. 

+e. tram* ? To deliver under one's seal or sig- 
nature. Obs, 


1649 Jbk. Tavloz Gt, Exemp, Ad. Sect. t. I 7 I'The Virgin 
Maryl nath consigned an excellent document to all women. 
16B3 Hickbs Ceue i^f. Bespi. 39 It is instituted for a Sign 
from God. .to consign unto us the benefits of the Covenant. 

7 . To make over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, to a state, fate, etc. 
sfiga J. Havwazd tr. Siondts Eromema 175 It [the City) 
wee Boone given up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
1696 Massingbz Bashf, Lover 1. ii, If . . 1 should consign 
her, as a bondwoman. To be disposed of at anoch^s 
pleMure. 1718 Paioa Solomon 111. 545 When this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and death, lygs Paimb 
Rights M, fecT 4) 19 When kings . . consigned tne people, 
like beasts of the field, to whatever successor they appointed. 
1846 Pebscott Ferd, 4 Is, 11 . xviii. 148 Their desponding 


Imaginations had already conilgned him to a watery giave. 
s 49 B Kans Aret, ExpL 1 . xix. 940 The chapter from Job 
which has consigned ao many to their last resting-place 
t b. To give over or devote to a purpose or use. 
1700 DavoBN Fables Ded. Wlu. (Globe) 499 The French 
commander, .accordingly consigned it [a sum of money) to 
the use for which it was intended by the donor. 17C4 
Goldsm. TVwp. 80 Some spot to real happiness consign'd. 
17817 BiJicxsTONa Comsn. 11 . 337 The only service., to 
which this sututc is now consigned. 

to. To deliver or commit (to writiug). Obs, 
m iyi9 Addison (J.k Tlie four evangelists oonsigBed to 
writtiw that history. 

8. To hand over to another for custody; to 
entrust or commit to another's charge or care. 

Z5a8 WaioTiiESLKv in Pocock Rec. R^. 1 . xli. 80 He Is 
contented that some Englishmen . . shall nave all the prizes 
. .consigned into their hands. Z598 Bazbet Theor. Huerrei 
IV. ii. 108 To accompany him vnto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him vnto them, zdia W. Shutb Fongiasseds 
yenke 11 . 490 The French Ambassador did presently oon- 
signe them mrisoners] into the hands of the Cardinall. 
1710-4 Pops Rape Lock 11. 113 The drops to thee, Brillante, 
we consiim ; And, Momentilla^ let the watch be thine. 1899 
Lytton Devereux 11. vi, Conugning our horses to the care 
of oursjooms. 

0 . TO deposit (money) ; in Sc, Law, to deposit 
money with a third party, in a bunk, etc., pending 
a trial or arbitration ; iormerly. also, as a pledge 
that an acensation would be substantiated : see 
Consignation 5. [Cf. F. consigner, in same sense.] 

1633 Galston Sees. Rec. in Edgar Old Ck, Life Scot, (1885) 
905^e is appointed to consign a 4 oi. od. 1840-1 Kirh^ 
cudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 58 The Committie .. 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to present the boy that 
dely verit the horse, or else to consygne for the horse j'* merks. 
A 1698 Tbmplb Lei, to Sir % Trevor We would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. s88i W. Bell Diet, Law Scot, aai 
In practice, it is usual to consign money in a public bank, 
so tnat the party entitled to it receives it with Imnk interest 
for the time it has remained consigned. 1866 Act 31-9 
Viet. c. lox I 129 The creditor.. shall.. consign the surplus 
. .in one or other of the said banks. 

10 . Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods^ for 
sale or custody : usually implying their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public carrier. 

1^3 H. CoGAN tr. Pintos Trav. xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands 1 consigned all 
the Merchandise that 1 brought along with me. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey > s.v.. In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To be consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by his Employer to be sold, etc. lyit Steele 
Sped, No. 80 9 3 A Snip put into the Island consigned 
to a Friend of Phillis. lyaa Da Fob Col. Jack 11840; 339 
The merchants of Mexico, to whom these carf^oes were 
separately consigned, maule the return.. all in silver or in 
gold, i8io6 H Phillips Amet . Paper Curr. 1 1 . 194 A ship 
had arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris, 1883 Law Rep. as Chanc4 Div. ;u kead.note, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several different ships, 
tu. To commission (a person) to do anything. 
1704 Addison Italy (1733) axx, 1 have consign’d Walter 
Welsh to write. 

12 . To inflict confinement on : see Consign- 
ment 5. 

OonsiQMble (k^sainfib'l), a. [f. prec. -h 
•ABLE.] That can be consigned. 

1808 B BNTNAM Sc. Reform z8 Consignable to ruin, for 
non-compliance with a demand. 

OonwUpLatary tk^si g^&i&ri). "iOhs, [f. L. 

comigndt- ppl. stem of consigndre -art : in mod. 

consignataire.'l One to whom anything is con- 
signed or entrusted ; a consigndb : t CL in mercan- 
tile usage {obs .) ; b. in Sc, Law : cf. Consign v. 9. 

aifiSg: 31 R L. Jrnkins in Wynne Life II. 701 (L.) Several 
of the consignatarica have made oath, that the gocxls con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons. 
zys4 Erskinb Princ. Sc. 1x809) sii [see Consignation 
5I. Ibid. 090 It is the office of a consignatory, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for, 

Coxudgnation (k^sign/*‘JfaD\ [ad. L. comig- 
ndtidnom, n. of action f. comigndre to Cunbion : 
so in F. (16th c. in Littr^).] 
t L The action of marking or blessing with the 
sign of the cross, esp. in the rite of confirmation. 

*537 Strype Ecci, Mem, I. App. Ixxxviii. 934 The wordi 
Signo ie signo sanctm cruets, ei cot\firmo te, etc. with the 
consignation, with the cream, imposition or hands of the 
Prelats, be the sig^nes. zfiog L. Huttbn An Answers 
xoo This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptiame. 
s6i7_ Bp. Hall Quo yeuiie | 14 Ike daily and frequent 
consifmation with the crosse is not to no purpoee. 1849 
Jez. Tavloz Epise, (164^ 34 The holy Ghost was . . given 
to faithfull people after Baptisme. .only by Aposiolicall, or 
Episcopall Gonsipiation and imposition 01 hands. s888 J. 
Blunt /T c/l Ck. Eng. 1 . 459 Consignation with holy ebrkun. 
t b. fig. Obs. Ct. (0 seal, 

1833 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 439 His etemall consignation 
of his elect, and his careful niancing them out for their pre- 
servation. s68o Jia. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. This 
blessed person made, jrlorious by miraculous consignations. 
sSsa Hesbr in Jer, Taylods iVks. <x839) I. p. ccTviii, Ex- 
traordinary effects and miraculous consignations. 
t 2 . Sealing, signing ; confirmation or ratification 
under seal ; attestation. Obs. 

1805 M. SuTCLirra Brisfe Exam. Petit. Lay Calk. s8 
The scriptures being consigned by g^.. need no new con- 
signation . . of the pope. 1847 Jbb. Taylob Ltb. Proph. v. 
08 If a general I and indefinite Consignation or Tradition 
DO sufficient to warrant euery particular that pretends to be 
TimditioOi 1654 * Falcon ' Friendship a6 After so solemn 


ooKnavBB. 

a Consignation of Secrscy 'twlxt the Consplratonri. 1840 
W. Fitzcbralo tr. iVkiimkedi Diiput, 3x1 Ike apoitior 
nation oftbe canon of icriptare, 

A cdBfigmng to a itate or condition. Obs, 
s8sio Jbb. Tavloz Holy Living (1797) soo As the hope of 
salvation is a good disposition towiuds it. so is despair a 
certain consignation to eternal ruin. z8B4t. Hockin Gods 
Decrees 31s Ike doing of our duty is the truest consigna- 
tion to happiness. 

t 4 . The action of formally delivering or making 
over into another's handa Obs, 
i8xa W. Shutb Fougasses* s Veniee 11 . 499 The forme of 
the consignation (of prisoners) inregesired by a publike 
Notary. 9878 tr. Gaya's Art 0/ War 1. 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

6. The action of formally paving over money, at 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it ; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Sc. Law : ‘ The depositation in the hands of a 
third party of a sum ot money, which is the subject 
either ol a dispute or of a competitiun ' (W. Bell) ; 
formerly also as a pledge, as m qu<.ts. 1670, 1 885. 

1588 J. Mbllis Brief Instr. Bvijo, By consignation of 
debtes. 1870 MauchVne Sees. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch, 
Life Scot. (1885) 906 The Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. 1791 Loud. Com. No. 5969/3 Pap^^ffecis 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
(in Paris]. 1754 Erskinb Princ. Sc, Law (2809' six An 
instrument of consignation. .being but the assertion of a 
nota^, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignataiy, without an acknowledgment subscribed by 
himsdf. 18^ Act 39-3 Vid. c. 116 ^7 Payment, .by con- 
signation thereof in tna bank specined in the security. 
s« Edgar Old Ck. Life Scot, 905 Every accuser had to 
table ao much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
be proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious uses in the event of its beinjs found that 
the charge was either false or not proven. Ikis pled^ was 
called a Consignation, and the common amount of it was 
Scots. 

6. The action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody ; m. Consignment 4. to the consignation 
of : — aiidressed or directed to as consignee. 

>755 Mackns Insurances 1 . 340 Invoice of Sugars, .shipped 
. . to the Consignation of Mr. J. L. D. and Mr. J.^ B. 1758 
Ld. Mansfield in Burrow Rep, 1 . 494 There mijiht have 
been a former consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (zBss) 
990 If goods consigned be j^nerally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the Factor will be vindicated, etc. 
1884 Sala foum, due South 1. v. (1887) 67 ^After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignation of Nice. 
t 7 . Astrol, (See quot.) Obs, 

1836 Ducaro (^te Lat, Uni. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemeridcs, that is, consign- 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what aspect towards one another. s688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 97/9 Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they be every Noon. 
OonBignatory, var. of Cobignatobt. 

‘t CoMi'giiatiire- Obs,^^ [f. CoN--fSiGNA* 

TURE : cl. consign,] Joint Bignature. 

s8ii CoTca., Consignature, a consignature ; a full stamp- 
ing, or absolute signature of. Bailey (folio;, Lonm 

signature, a sealing together. Hence in mod. Diets. 

II Consigne (kafisi’-n^). TFr. ; f. consigner to give 
instructions to a sentinel.] Order given to a 
sentinel ; watchword, countersign. 
s8^ in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

II ConBignb {iokmi^e). [Fr. ; pa. pple. of con- 
signer to consign, etc.] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain bounds. 
In mod. Diets, n. q. 

Couigned (k^nsai'nd),///. a. [f. Consigns. 
+ -EO.J Committed, delivered, given in trust. 

1806 Shaks. TV. 4 Cr. iv. iv. 47 As many furwels as ba 
stars in heauen, With distinct breath, and consign'd kisses 
to them. 1754 [see Consignation 6]. 1766 T. Mortimer 

Comm, Did, (Li, Consigned goods are supposed in general 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned. 

Consignee [k^aisainr). [f. Consign v , + -S£.] 
A person to whom goods are consigned. 

1789 Bullrr Term Rep. HI. 4(^ There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee's takin|^ actual possession of 
the soods. s866 Crump Banking vu, *49 A oom merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and . . draws a bill 
upon the consignee. 1888 Sir C. Rusbrll in Daily Hews 
10 Dec. 3 /b He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters ; that was, letters sent in reference to the 
consignment of goods. 

Hence OonidgiiarEhlp. 

S876 Bancropt Hist. U, S. VI. 503 (A) town-meeting . • 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship. 

Consigner (k^nsarnaj). [f. Consign v . 4* -be 1.] 

1 . One who consigns, delivers over, or commits. 
,s8s8H- y kMCMMS Smx Seint. 194 My first consider unto 
those Fountains of life. 1803 Lamb Elia, yalentSnds Day 
(x86o) 105 The consigner of undipt Inlants to eternal tor* 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. 

2 . Sc, Law, He who makq| consignation of 
money in dispute. 

S7S4 Erskinb Princ, Se. Law (tSeg) 990 Though he should 
draw interest for it, he is liable in none to the consigner. 
i88z W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v. 1889 Ad 93-3 Viet, 
c. xx6 (7 Payment, .by consignation thereof in tne bank., 
to be made forthcoming at the peril of the consigner. 

8 . « Consignor. 

188s W. Bbll Did. Law Scot, sai The banknipccy of 
either the consigner or the consignee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty . . in regard to reputed 
ownership. 
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OonrigntfeMt (k^igni'fikiat), ^ mrt. 
[Sefe CoircuojHiKT and SraxiFjoAvr.l 

1. Signifying in addition or secondarily, 

b6«s Gill .Sacr. PkHat, vlil 148 So ttio (HoSraw) wofdi 
with thoir contignincant numben aro ukmi. 

2. Having toe ume s^ification. 

a tSai Sprlvan PinJt 4- Tmnrts ii, 7 rR.) But I find not 
one of thoN worda or any consignlficant or aquivalenl to 
them, in all our Saxon lawi. 

8. Conjointly significant ; having a meaning in 
combination. 


idu J. Cotta SAttrt Ditcm. 3 Some ilgnlfioant by theni- 
■eluea, tome consignificant with others, lygi HAiaiS 
U*rmt$ I. iii. Wks. (X841) 135 Hotw^ These parts of speech 
are always consignificant, that is, are only ^nificant when 
associated to something else. 

Ck>]|giglli‘float6« [ad. med L. consigniJUSium, 
neuter of pa. pple, oicmsigniJU&rexo Consiomupy.] 
That which is consignified. 

Oonsigttifleation (Mnsignifik^iJ^nX ran, 
[ad. medL. consignijicgtion-em (Petrus Hispanus 
^1250^ n. of action from consigtUfic&n to Cok- 
giQNiFT.] Joint signification : secondary meaning, 
connotation ; conjoint sif^nification. 

1701 BavxaLRV Glory of Craco is Commonness hath al- 
ways a coniimiflcation of Impurity. 1780 Hamis Philot. 

X. Wks. (1841) ^11 He calls the additional denoting 
of time by a truly philositohic word, a eontignificaiitm, 
stM H. Tookb PurftyKt7 ^ t \ I. 331 He would tell me that 
with was a Proposition, .and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only a connotation or connignification. 

ConsignifioatiTe (kpmaignrfik^ivl, a. rare. 
Also 7 00-. [f. nied.L. eonsigntficdh (see above) 
+ .IVK.] » Consignificant 2 nnd 3. 

1663 Bollokar, Con&ignifcntwe^ of the same signification 
with another thing. (1633 Cockbkam CotignificuUvt, So 
also 1656 Blount Glosoogr.\ 1773 V all ancby Gratfu frith 
37 Certain consignificative particlus are. .prefixed to 
words in such manner as to coalesce with them. tSfa S. 
Bailey Disc. Var. finhi. 57 The circumstantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

t ConBi‘g]iifioa*‘tor. Aslroi. Obs, Also 00*. 
[n. of agent in L. form from Consionify.] A 
conjoint significator : see quots. 

1847 Lilly Chr. Attiyl. vt. 49 Cosignificator Is when you 
find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
Planet who is the principall significutor. 165a Gaulb 
Mag^astrom, 87 la every house, the order, nomenclature, 
sifmification, joy, cotiKin'nificator, etc. 1819 I as. Wilson 
Diet. AstroL s v., Aries is a cosignificator of all ascendants. 

ConsigniQr (k^nsi'^if^i), v. rate. [f. med.L, 
comignijicdre (Duns Scotus), f. eotu •¥ signifiedre 
to signify, denote.] To signify conjointly ; to 
mean or signify when combined with something. 

1846 J Gkbgoky ffotet 4- Obs. (165(1) 151 And such a one 
as mi^t very well be in company and coiisignify with that 
worke of G<>d, that strange worke. i88a Pbti'Y TVurrf 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor* 
tion, consigniry the use of it, viz the maintenance of the 
clergy, s^ Wilkins Rral Char. 11. i. fi 6. 46 Words, .such 
as consignifie and serve to circumstantiate other words with 
which they are joyned. 1788 H. Tookb Parley (17981 1. 
305 The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
fif I may use the language of Grammariansl to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 

Consignil^ (k^nsdi'nig), vbl. sh, [f. Consign 
V. + -iNO y The action of the verb Consign. 

184a Jbr. Taylor Rpisc, ' 1647) 38 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles cnou'ih, but th's Grace he could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation. 

Consicfnineilt nm6nt). [f. as prec. + 

-MJSNT.J 

1 . Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1583 Man MuscuIhs' Commonpl. 382 a. We shall define 
baptisme. .to bee the Sacrament of regeneration, .sanctifica- 
tionjconsignmeot and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 
t 2 . Law. Hypothecation. Ohs. 
z8aa Mai.ynb.s Anc. Law-Merch. 457 In acts of Pawnes 
and Consii^nements by one onely fault duely proued. 

8. Delivering over; delivery, committal, allot- 


ment. 

a 1688 D A vf.nant Philos. Disq. Wks. ( 1673) And seemes 
to come. Not by consignement to us. but by chance. 1878 
Lbcky Eng. in i8th C. 1 . i. 137 The kidnapping, .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable »avery. 

4 . The consigning of goods or a cargo, esp. to 
an agent for side or disposal ; « Consignation 6, 

1709 Strclr Tatler No. 31 P 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignments. itssMagens Intaraness 1 . 371 
Hemp laden onboard the Matthew, to the Consiniment of 
Messrs. Gampert and Whatley. l8eo Hull Pilotage Act 
14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship. 1885 
Law Times LxXlX. 194/1 The goods by the fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee. 

b. * The writing by which any thing is con- 


ligned.' 1735 in Johnson : whence in later Dicta, 


6. concr. A quantity of goods consigned to an 
agent or factor. 

z/aa Db Fob Col. %ir 4 (1810) 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from their correspondents in Old 
Spain. 1877 Lady Brabsbv yov. Sunbeam xiv. (1878) 345 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain. 

II 0 . Co.ifinement within bounds by way of dis- 
cipline or punishment; ^gating’, [F. eansigtu; 
Cf. CONBIGNii.] 

1837 Carlyle Pk Rev. i. v. iii. Behold them, long files 
of them, their consignment broken, arrive, headed by their 
Sergeants . . at the Palais Royal I 


6oa2ifMir(kpii»iii|^4). rf»Coiiviair 9 . 4 »«^.] 
One who consim or ditpilteEefi goodi to MOthen 
A more technt^ tom than Covstoirmit, u cor* 
relative to CovttoiTBB. 

1789 DuaNPowdiRAiwiri^ lit 407 Theasdgneoputtitig 

. J*** ouU not dimt the ooukoor’, AAt. 

rtt, W. S^M Lm, 4> ifn/i In nntor 

to s^gom/M irmmliut there miut bean actual possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hwi^ortlwcaiBlgDw. t»fer.S,ViuMinMUl.Xm«m. 
P 33 The yawning vacuity wMcb the consignees discovered 
in tlm hamptt .. might also have been discovered by the 
consigns befisre it left his premises. 

Consuotobs. tCoiroiAL: var. of Conoilb, Obs. 

II OonsiUadoTy^for It emsigiiafeH counsellors, 
R. Daveniort City tft^ap m. In Hast. Dedeief 

. IL *^0* } To the whole oonsiliado^. 

t CoiUd'lifttyf a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
silidri^us suitable for counsel, counselling; sb, a 
counsellor ; f. consilium Counsel : see •aht.] 

A. adj, Of« pertaining to, or of the nature of 
counsel. Of persons : Giving counsel. 

1841 Jer. Taylor Epite, (1649) 47 The Presbyters did 
exercise ecu of order . . in conjunction conMiliary. 1644 
Hvnton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Is that Consent 
cattsall and Authoritative; or nieerly Consiliarie and uii- 
authoritative f s88a Stamlkv Hist. Ckaldalck Philos, (1701) 
34/8 Thirty Stars, which they call ConsLliary Gods. 

B. sb. A counsellor. 

16m Gaule Magastrom. 179 Consiliarles and auxiliaries. 

OonBlliate, obs. f. Conciliate. 


t OoiLBi*liatiT6f Obs. rare, Erron. oonolli- 
atiire. [a. F. consiliatif, •ive (14th c. Oresme), 
ad. med.L. consilidlfv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. con-- 
silidrt to Counsel.] Counselling, advisory. 

i8M-8e Stanley Hist. Philos, soi/i So Avicen calls 
the fint Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Ideas from 
it self but from God, by whose Counsel she recelveth Know- 
le^e and^ Art to frame this visible World. 

Oonsilienoe (^k^Ohi liSns'). [f. next : see -enoe.] 
The fact of ‘jumping together ’ or agreeing ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence ; said of the accordance of two 


or more inductions drawn from different groups of 
phenomena. 

1B40 Whbwbll Philos* Induct. Se, II. 330 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alto- 
getlier difierent have thus pumped together, belong only to 
the best eKtablitihed theories which the history of science 
rontains. And, as 1 shall have occasion to refer to this par. 
ticular feature in their evidence, 1 will take the lilNirty of 
describing it by a particular phrase; and will term it the 
CoHsilietui of Inductiotts. 1B17 — Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 
58a Such coincidences, or consiliences . . are the test of 
truth. s88i Mill Utilit. 94 The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and verifying 
the other. 

ConBilient (k^nsi’li^nt). II. [ad. L. tyi'ie rasr- 
silienL, pr. pple. of ^cmsilTre, f. con- together + 
salTre to leap.] 'Jumping together concurrent, 
accordant. 

1867 Garbbtt fiampt. Lect. viii. 300 The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. s88o PaiTciiARo in Churchman No. 5. 
337 These evidences, .are consilient, .consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (k^nsi mil&j), a. Now rare, [f. 
L. consimiLis (see Consimilb) after Sihtlae.] 
fl. -Consimilb. Obs. 

* 540~77 Vicary Anat. ii. (i888> 19 The Sinew Is a con- 
similer meml>er, simple and spermatike. [bid. ti. 33 Pin- 
guctio . . is a consimilnr member, not spermatike. 1851 Biggs 
New Disp. ZX4 Homogeneous and consimdar, 

2 . Entirely similar, like. 

1845 W. Grbenhill Expos. EtekielX sS. S03 Jesus Christ 
. . is not consimilar but coiisnbstantiall with them. 1680 tr. 
Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. vi. 88 In the Consimilar or like 
Metals. Z743 tr. Columella’s Hush. v. ii. Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their bark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon which they are ingrafted* 
1883 J. R. Wallran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 143 
By consintilar letters, the .Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred marks. 

CoUBlltlila.*rit3r. rare. [f. prec. 4 - ITT : cC 
similarity ] Mutual likeness. 

i8$8 in Phillips. tqju^Charac, in Ann Reg. Both 
assessed this consimilarity long ago. z8i6 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Consimilartty of lace, form, and 


stature. 

t Oonsi'mila^, a. Obs. rare, [f. as CoN- 
BINILAB ; cf. similasy (^^x.).] — Conbimilar. 

1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty iii. sj6 The flood consimi- 
lary ducts receive. And glands refine the separated wave. 

t CoaBi*milBite« v. Obs. rare, ff. ppl. stem 
of L. consimildre to make like, liken, f. consimilisx 
see next.] trans. To make like, intr. To be- 
come like : to assimilate v 4 th. 

1731 E. Baynaro Health (t74o> aS Its office is to mcRh and 
beat, and make the chyle consiroulata (ed. 1749 aKsimulate] 
With balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 1798 Amory BuncU 
(X770^ 11 . too We. .are consimilated with the Deity. 

T CO 81 si*lllil 0 f a, Obs. [ad. L. consimiLis 
similar in all respects, alike, f. con- together i- 
similis like, similar ] like or similar throughout, 
homomneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
animal tissues, etc. 

riAoo LaeHranc’s Cirurg. aa J>e boon is ke first of be con- 
simile membris— hat is oon of |m smale l)nnes. Ibid. 39 
Brawnes kou) kst Imi be maad of mater medlid, neheles )wi 
ben rekeued amoM membris consimiles. 194^7 Vicary 
Anai, ii. (z886) ax This Artere is a member consiinyle, aim- 
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pis and sparmatlkai IMd, 49^ m ItA eme e mi ls; ad. 

Ml. [O- 

eonsimiii-s : cf. iimiiiMi. So F. emmmiMmde,} 
Resemblance, mutiuil likeness BimlUiity, 
s8ao Bp. HallA/oL Brewmitis u MMwg., With a saera- 
meiic it hath the graaiast eonslnuntttdt. t« Hxvwooo 
Nfermrch, v. 193 CooRimilitudas and Cm 
betwoeoe thaisiieFall dsfrasa of Angals and tin 
and Planets. 1841 O. S s n umcn a JaMdasMTp Femora. 9 
That eooBMiiUtuda which the one hath with thaediec. 

tOoaaiial'mx. on. [t l. m 

-ttJ apreo. 

t8fie Ausiev In BHm tott, Smin. Porsome ftSijfl II. ftf 
Their ooiuimility of dlsp^tbu. sta Wood 
I t. 837 The eonsimiliiy of their dii^pontlotts. 
Consimple, erron. form of CoNaoiai, Obt. 
Con«i*niulate, var, ofCoNBiMfLATlo. Ok.inir. 
ConnionBt obs. form of Conbounob. 


OoiudBt (k^Hsi'st), V. [ad. L. consist^in to plaoa 
oneself, stand still, itop, remain firm, exist, etc., 
f. con- alto[rether -hx/xZ-Air to cause to stand, plaot, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, etc. Cf. F. rno* 
x^/F-r (14th c. in Littrd).] 

1 . intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, hold 
together, exist, be. Obs, (or arch.^ ate Col. i. 17). 

1951 R. RoeiNsoN tr. More’s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 49 Betwene 
the whych two. . no similitude or equalitie censmth. lam 
Fenton Guiceimrd. viii. <]6x8f 918 Haulng such alllnitMi 
and coniunction together, that the one cannot conilst with* 
out the other. 1981 N. T. (Rhem.)Cp/. i. 17 And he ie beftsre 
al, and al consist in him [Wveup ben, Tindalb. Co mem 
have their being). tCtt ibuf. And by him all thinn con- 
sist fi88s Rev. y, in him all things consist, Mnwg. That li^ 
holcTtoeether]. 1810 GoiLLtM Heraldry iil xrIv. ( 1880) S4| 
Vitall Spirito, without which the interior senses could not 
consist. s89t Beverley Thorns. Years Kingd, CkHst 04 
I'bey so Begin, They so Coiisist, They to End, as to 
demonstrate, etc, tyto BaeKBLav Print. Hum. Knowl. l 
I Z 48 By whom all things consist. tfigB Bushnell Nat, 4 
Supemat. i (1864) 31 They all consm, come together into 
system, in Christ. 

tb. To stand firm, abide, remain, stay, keep 
its place ; to have its place, lie. Obs, 

194a Udall Erasm, Apephik. *43 b, Woordes of jeste con- 
sistyng within y« boundee of honestee. 1948 Anr. PAUCBa 
Ps. cxLx. 17 Consist that 1 in lyfe may suit, so lust thy 
wordes to kepe. 183a Lithoow 7 ’mv. x, 483 This narrow 
Sea .. consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Promon- 
tore of Sewty. 1843 Sti T. Browne Rel^. Med. i. 1 3 
Unstable judgmenis that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a reele or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 


to. To hold together as a material body; to 
have a firm consisteuce. C^^x. 


1978 Bakbu Jewell of Health at a, A man cannot worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. i8sa BaBts- 
wooD Lang. 4 Relig, xiii. 136 It is. .against the nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to coiisUt 
and stay itself, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 
t d. To come to a stand, stop snort. Obs, rare, 
s8ix Donne Ignat. Concl. (1635) 61 That things must not 
be extended infiniily; that wee must consist and arrest 
somewhere. z 8 s 4 — Serm. 3 Apr. a6 We shall neuer kuowe 
where to stop, where to consist. 

1 2 . To exist together or alongside of each other 
as compatible facts, to co-exlsL Obs, (exc. as 
passing into 3). 

iM«R. Huttbn Sum 0/ Diuin. F 5 b, Fayelh can not 
consiste wyth an euell conscience, s^ Bale GardineYs 
De Vera Obed. D v b, They [sondry lunsdiccionesl marre 
not one another : but they consisL ft concurre by y« mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1898 Bramnall Replk. t4 
Truth in fundamentalls and errour in ei^rstructures may 
consist together. 1879 Baxter Cath. TheoL il i. 1x9 (It 
is) a logical impossibility that these two should con- 
sist, * He believeth ’ and * he believeth not *. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvi, 317 If tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. 

tb. To be capable of existing along with, to 
be possible and so compatible with, arch, or Obs, 
X734 Pope Ess. Mem iv. 79 Health consists with tern- 

S smnee alone. 17x7 Wesley Prim, Physic {vttri ' n. xxti, 
ostiveneas cannot long consist with Health. iBa8 Rusk in 
Mod. Paint. I. iii. i. xv. 1 8 I 1 ie Spirit of Prophecy con- 
sisted with the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 
Saul. 

3 . To be consistent in form, tenor, or character; 
to be congruous ; to agree, harmonize (wfM). See 
Consistent. 


1838 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. ii. f 104 Which whether it 
can consist with bis go^nes..! leave it to honest men to 
judge. 1853 Gatakbr Aniinom. xi [This] doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the former. 1899 Bent- 
ley Phal. 478 The New Piece is clap’d into (the Old TextJ 
. as if they both consisted very well, and suited together. 
X74Z Bbrkrlby Let. 7 June in Fraser Life, The ordinancts 
..which we take to consist all and hang together. 17B8 
Land. Mag. 357 [He] said it consisted with his certain 
knowledge. tsxB Ja 9 . Mill BHi. India 1 . ti. iv. 169 A 
more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists mth 
the plan of the present work. i8w tVestm. Rev, Apr. 903 
The information he received perfectly consists with our 
friend the Serjeant’s account, a s^s Grotb Etk, Fragm, 
iv. (1876) xr>4 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 
consists with some definite and approved end. 
f 4 . OonxiDt on or upon: to itaud on, be based 
upon, rest upon, lit, and Jig, Obs, 
c 1934 tr. Pol. Yerg. Eng. Hut. (Camden) I. b8o The Eng- 
lithe imperie consistethe on sewer pillers. tgw Billingsley 
Euclid I. xxxvi. 46 Parallelogrammes consUtmg vpon equall 
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Imms, tnd fn the lelfe name parallel lines, ere eqpal! the 
one to the other, itee Skcab y/iw. Mil, f Cvo, in. liv. 
1 v tor Ihii Temple aaemed to oonsUt upon PUhn of 
iVnifferry, arched Lke vnto o Chinch. i6w Bono Scmt^ 
Rfr, 66 A anrvep of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Uovernmeot conaiata. 

tb. To have iu exUtence bated u/m, or depend- 
ing OM. 

efliM Gbsbnb Pmmd0ti0 (i 6 ot) it To thinke, that the 
common wealth oanaiated on nia safety, igpi F. Stabby 
tr. Cmtiam’t 160 When the ' 


ore doth coniist 


moo naeny good figures. t%a EaBt Monm. tr. StumuMt 
Mm Guilty 345 I'heir fortune consisted on his fancy. 

t a To stand or inaitt upan^ oil* Obs, 
tMj .Snabs. a I/ 4 H. IVj IV. L 187 Such large termes, and 
so MjBolute, As our Conaitions ahall consist vpon. s6eB — 
/Vr. I. iv. 8j Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 

1 5. Oonitat I17 s *>4 or next. Obs* rare. 
ig6t-7S pAiMTBt Pml. Pleas. (18x3) 11 . 377 By the only 
courage of yoor minde conalucth the hap or mishap of your 
affayrsa. ttgt Eabl Monm. Adv. Jr. Pammss. 309 llie 
delight of the Vertuosi. .consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful prei^ta from noble representations ; thereby to enrich 
their minds. ITS3 Leml. Gom. No. We whose Live- 

lihoods consist by Trade. 

6. Oonaiat la : to have iti being in : 

f a. To be, exist, reside, or inhere in ; to be 
vested, located, comprised in. Obs. 

i^eS Pilgr. /Vr/ (W.de W. X331) x The aelfe ptlgrymege, 
whiche consystelB or staadeth in dayes ioumey. sue 
CovBBDALB t Ckroo* Bxx. (xBix). xs In thy hande consist^ 
power and might B5|| SruawRa Anal. Abus. 11. 99 la 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist t 
M94 SuAKB RieM. Ill, iv. iv. 406 In her, consists my Hap- 
pmesse, and thina adit Biblb Luke xiL xs A mans life 
oonaiateth not in the nbaodanoa of the things which he 
nosaesaeth. 1674 PutwoBD Sbiii Mus* 1. x. 30 usual 
Moods may not here be mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist leno Shkllbv CEdipus l 145 lliey think their 
strength consists in eating be^. 

T O. I'o have its essence or esaential character in. 
i«94 Cabbw tr. Huart/s Exam. IVits (1616) 990 llie 
male sex oonsisteth in this, that the seed be Mt and dry at 
the time of his forming. 

fo. To be, exict, or be engaged in. Obs. 

G. W[ooocockk] tr. Nisi. Isniisu 38 h, He promised 
to discharge them of the warm and danger they consisted in. 

d. To be compriaed or contained in (actiont, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual tense. 

1576 Fleming Paae^ EJisi. 166 For. mine advise, at that 
time, consisted in this point. 1397 Hookbb £ctL Pei. v. 
Ixx. 9 a OlBces and duties of religious joy. .wherein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consistetn. 1^ Milton P. L. vul 
389 In loving thou dost well, in passion not. Wherein true 
Love consists not. 41x677 Babrow in Beauties o/B. (x846> 
55 Recreations. .con.sisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
petty sleights of bodily ttrennh and actmty. tydb R. Moa- 
Ria Ets. Anc, Archti. 36 The Sensibility of its consisting 
in a Conformity to our Ideas. 1736 Bittlcb 1. iii. 

WVs. 1874 I. 48 Moral government consists, .in rewarding 
the righteous, and punishing the wicked. i8s8 J as. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viii.673 Mm ndministimtion consisted in a 
perpetual change of ill-cODceited measures. _ 187s J OSVBTT 
/‘^/vCed.a' V. 45 Not every one can tell in what the beauty 
of a figure consists. 

6. 'I'o be embodied in ; to be composed of. arch* 
Now usually to consist *ee 7. 

16x4 Skijibn Titles lien, aSS As our Common, whidi 
consist in Freeholders. 1735 Johnson tr. Lobe's Vey. Abys- 
sinia 864 I'he whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and Goods. 1760 Golosm. Cit. iP'erld xevi. f a 
Your clothing consisted in an hempen bag tied round the 
neck with a string 1809 Kkndall Trav. 11 . xlvii. 143 
The tunber consists almost exclusively in black pine and 
oak. 1843 SrspiiEN Lntus Eng. 1 . x68 Things real are 
luually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, X8711 Jbvons Money (187B) 83 The fee consists in 
some sort of cattle. 

t £ Formerly, consist to do was — consist in 
doing. Obs. 

1347-84 Baulxxwin Mer* Philos. fPalfr.) v. ii. The high 
vertues. .coniysteth not onely to suffer the passions of the 
body, but also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7. Ckmaiat of i to be made up or composed of ; 
to have as its constituent substance or elements. 
Wf was here orig. emfroniy out of. Consist o/yfOA 
formerly also used where consist in is now used) 

13S3-73 CooPBB Theeaursis 9.V. Censto* De print ipiis re- 
rum* i ausbus omnia constant. Cicero. Of which all things 
do consist, or are compact and made. 1397 Hookch Eccl. 
Pol V. Ixv. § IS 'I 1 ie metal or matter whereof it consisted. 
b6ob Shaks. 7 W/. N. 11. iil 10 Hoes not our hues consist 
of the foure Elements? And. Faith so they say, but I thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking. 1667 Milton 
P. L* vfXL 16 When I b^old this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav’n and Earth consUting. a xfity Plitv Pel 
Aritk. (1690) 5x Power at Sea conaUu chiefly of Men. able 
to fight at Sea. 1790 Assecd. IV. PUi 1 . b. 003 No one was 
quite certain of whom this party ooftaisted x86o Tyndall 
Clete. 11. L «a3 Newton imagined light to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies, xflgs Eoob Lam Tisms 
XC. 395/x An ordinary fence, oonaiating of adicch and a banL 
Consistable : see CownsriBLi. 

Consistenoe (k^si-stens). (app*. a. F. con- 
sisteuce (16th c. Par^), xk)w consistance^Vt* and 
Sp. consistencia^ It. comistenm (in Florio) ; prob. 
goiDg back to a med.L. *consistmtia ; £ consistent- 
pr. pple. of consistire: wee Comm ind -BiroB.] 

1 1. Standing ur remaining still, quiescence ; state 
of rest. Obs, 

1398 Flosio, Comsisteuaa, a standing fast or a consistence. 


a aetling. s8ti Cenroa, Censitiemcet a rnnahriiiCBii or 
being ; a loakiBnoe. or aetling. aflafl Baomi Stdem f 090 
Water . . being divided, makeih osany circks, till it rescore 
it self to the Natural consistence. 1044 Br. Hall Season- 
able Serm, a (T.), 1 find a change of motion . . whether by 
coneislenoe or tetrqgradation ; * Sun, atend thou atilt in 
Gibeon'..*TlHi shadow srent back ten degrees\ 

tb. Spec, The ^standing still* of a living befogs 
when it has attained its full growth, and before u . 
begins to decay. Obs* Cf. CoMBianm A. s b. 

a 1813 Ovbbbvbv Obsero. Provinces Wka. (1856) eay If 
they were at there consistence, tyjx CHAMBBsa Cj^. a v., 
We distinguish three states or staMs of a tree ; its growth, 
consistence, and return. [sSSe d><t. Sec. Lex.f Censutentia* 
an old term . . applied to the arrival of a Itvmg body at its 
fttlneae and perfection.] 

t2. Continuance, endurance; continuing state. 

1806 G. 'McmococicB] tr. Hist. Ivsiim 4a b, That TMy- 
tralisj was OUrapUs name, during the coosistanoe 01 hw 
infancy. 

1 3< A settled condition of affairs. Obs* 

s68s Evblym Diary IV. 109, I hope I have brought 
my affaires almost to a Consistence. <700 C. MATiiBa 
Magn, Ckr. i. App. (xSsa) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some oonsistenoe, but the people found themaelvea 
plunged into a aad noDoplus, etc. 

4. Material coherenoe and permanence of form ; 
solidity or firmness sufficient to retain its form. 

i6a6 B ACON Sylva | 338 Putrefaction ; which ever dls- 
solveth the Consistence of the Body. 16^ Sir T. Brownb 
Pseud. Ep. 50 Ice is only water congealed . . whereby it 
acquireth. .a consistence or determination of its diffiaency. 

^ Nydrwt. Ui. 16 After what shape the muscles., 
might hang In their full consistences. 1764 Ksid Inosury 
XI. lii, I'he nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence. 1807 T. Thomson Chent. (ed. 3) IL 54a It forma 
cubic crystals without consistence, and resembling a jelly. 
Jig. 8847 Ward Simp. CebUrs,e Boykd up to a full ooosist- 
enoe of contumacy and impmiiteacy. a 1734 North Lines 
(tSa6) II. 37a Often at night, when, .till some kind refresh- 
ment brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive. 1884 
Memck. Exam. 11 Oct. 4/7 Reports .. begin to acquire 
strength and cunristence. 

t b. concr. Matter dense enough to cohere. Obs. 
or poet. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 041 Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
I.ana : nigh founder’d on he fates Treading the crude cun- 
aistence, half on foot, Half flytng. 1747 Gould Ehj^. Ants 
45 A liquid tenacious Humour, in the midst of which is a 
small Purple or black Consistence, chat contains or givn 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J. Bsvant MyihoL I. p. xvii. 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence 

5. The degree of firmness with which the par- 
ticles of a subfitance cohere; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or leas viscous liquids.) 

i8a8 Bacon Sylva (xfis*) | 839^ The consistences of 
Bodies are very diu(^ 1838 Blunt Vey. Lerumt (ed. a) X05 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plumbes. .dried together, into a 
cxHisistence reasonable hard. 1836 Kidclsy Pract. Pkysitk 
X47 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. x668 
WiLKiNRi^rn/ Char, xao Rosins, whose consistence is more 
Solid. 173a Akouthnot Rules of Diet a6i A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very necessary for Health. ^ t^s Gsovb 
Cerr. Pkys. Forces 83 When cold rasults, k is from a 
chaoTC of consistence, as from the solid to the liquid state. 
1878 UuxLRY Pkysiogr. xpa Red-hot Ktreams which gener- 
al^ present a consistence something like that of treacle. 

jtg. 184a Jkr. Taylor Episc. (1647) 353 The reduction of 
episcopacy to a primitive consistence. 1741 H. Waltolb 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. i. a Besides you xnow the consisi- 
cim of my Italian.. 1803 Foster Ess. i. iii. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living elficacy, impressioos of (such] a kind. 

te. Coherence in one body, union, combination. 

1649 Sf.ldln Law^ ti»e. il xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared 
theiu^ves. .to be the Itiree Estates, .maintaining thereby 
their aubsistcncy by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether, 170a Eng’ TheopkrasU 176 To unite ua in a con- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience. 

tb. qawhi-coftcr. A union or oombination of 
cohering elements. Obs. 

164s Milton Reform. 1. (1851) i4Takeibe Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members. 
1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. 110 A consistence of 
many Unities 

+ 7. ('oexistence as compatible facts. Obs. 

2639 Vnlg. Errors Cmsurerf 66 *rh«y cannot apprehend 
the consistence of a Trinity of Persons with an identity of 
Essence. 

8. e Consistency 4, 5. 

1870 G. II. J/ist. Cardinals 1. n. 35 To take away this 
Confusion . . and bring things to a consistence. x6^ K. 
lyEsTRANGC Fables occevii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper and 
Accomodate Freedom to a Coiutstcnce with Good Maniicia. 
1734 Edwards Freed. Will h. ix. 77 Wliethcr this be in a 
just Consistence with themselves . . I dosiie may be imrar- 
tully considered. 1830 Kjnuslby Alt. Loike xxx. (1870) 


tully considered. 1830 Kjnuslby Alt. Loike xxx. (1870) 
333 They . . have contrived, with wliat logical consistence T 
know not, to reconcile orthodox Christiaxiity with unflinch- 
ing democratic ^nions. 1^9 B. Taylor Germ, LU* 049 
His works, .exhibit greater fiaisb and cooststenoe. 

CJonsistency (k^ai-it^si). [f. L. consist- 
ent- em : see Consistent, and -enct : cf. prcc.] 

+ 1. A settled condition. (Cf. CoNsisTERCjg 3.) 

1677 Halb Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 119 Aristotle . . aop- 
poeetn it [the world] Eternal, and an eternal oomustency m 
the stateit now stands, es J. Huwx in Spuigeoa Treese* 
Dav. Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing disromposura, his 
spirit returns to a consistency. 

2. The condition in which matter coheres to as 
to * stand together* or retain its form ; viscous at 
firm condition ; thkkneu, stifinesi, firmness ; «■ 
Consistence 4. 


1994 Plat Jowoeit-ka. n. 13 Boil* the aaaae , . vnlo a tii£ 
nesse, or coasistency (ea teime iti. a88i tr. WiiUi 
Rem. Med. IVks, Voc., Ceeuistxncy* thickness or saibitauce, 
as a jeBy. 1791 Labblvb Weetm. Br* 49 Earth of a auA- 
cient Consistency to hold Water, sfl^ Blaceib Stssd* 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fleshy contistency ofaa arm or a 
lag., to the enormous growth of a brain. 

D. Jig* Firm oo^hion so as to hang^ wdl to- 
gether; solidity; substance. 

ayag SravrB Amss* R^, 1 . IvU. 631 By whkh time It 
amvM to a good consistency and establitoment. 1714 tr. 
RoUin's Anc. Hist. (1837) Ix. sax By this means.. Mitnil- 
dates establitiied the empire . . upon solid foundations and 
gave it a firm contistency. S843 S* Austin Rankds^ Hist* 
Kef. f. 481 A vague rumour .. daily acquiring consistency 
and strength. 1898 Rdskin Med. PeUnt, 11 . 111. 11. iv f 4 
It. .gives to their abstract being consistency and reafity. 

8 . Degtve of density, viscosity, etc. : —Consibt- 


BNOE 5. 

0x66x Fuller Worthies (xW^o) tU. ^3 Before the slum 
could lie brought to iu true consistency. 1794 Suluvan 
i^iew AW. 1 . 487 I'he soft contistency of some of these 
antmtis. 1879 Warm's Model Cookery 144 Boil . . peail 
barley . . till it becoaies the consistency c* good cream. 
xBjk Huxlky Pkysiogr. aoe Eiuptioos of mud, varying 
considerably in consistency and temperature, 
b. fig. Condition, degree, quality. 

Child Disc. Tradeied 4 > 62 [It] brought their people to 
that consistency of wealth, that, .tliere sue more lenders now 
than borrowers, a 17x6 ^uth .VlrrM. (J.i, His firieodslup 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

t o. concr. A cohering body of mattir of more 
or less density. Obs. (Cf. Conbihtencb 4 b.) 

1877 Halb Prim. Orig. Man. xv. iL 097 I'he more subtil 
. .particles, .constituted that Consistency that is called the 
Air. J. Edwards Demonstr. Exist* Goii 1. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens'd in the earth. 

4. The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility {with some- 
thing, J?/" things, or oftmt thing with another). 

2638-9 Burtons Diary (1828) 111 . 3x3 Whether you are in 
a good consistency and right understanding between you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. 169X Case oj Exeter 
CelL 5s The contistency or inconsistency ofa Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 2700 Wodrtnu Cerr. (1843) 11 . 518 In a cpiiKUi- 
ciicy with our principles. 1790 Palev None Paul. i. 6 To 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. Ibid. ii. 9 (It) might induce u.s perhaps to question 
the consistency of the two records. 1848 1 'rench Mirac* 
xxxii. (iB6a) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with a and //.) An instance of consistency. 

trjt-m Batchelor (xy’j’vW. 303 The patriotic consistencies, 
and pious lalK>urs of Brntus PI— k— t. 1674 tc. Lanj^/s 
Comm. Nahum Iiitrod. 1 3 An accord of so many consisteucies. 

5. The quality of being self-consistcnt ; agreeincat 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

2787 Bentiiam DeJ. Usury xi. xix li^consislency were to 
be found in the commonlsw, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1879 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. ia6 He 
[Plato] never troubles liimselfabout the political consistency 
of his scheme. 

b. esp. as a personal quality : Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person's life or conduct 
{e.g* of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another) ; constant adherence 
to the same principles of thought or action. 

1728 Addison Freeholder (T.), 1 nat consistency of be- 
haviour, whereby he inflexiidy pursues those measures, 
which appear the most lust and equitaUe. 2789 Bf.ntham 
Prim* LegisL i. | la The rarest oS all human qualities is 
consistency. 1841-4 Embrson Ets.* Sef^reliance Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 34 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. Maine Am.* Law lii. (1876; 71 The doubiful 

virtue of consistency. 

to. Keel* The state of being a * consistent * ; or, 
the company of * consistents ' : see Consistent. 

1847 FormCh. Govt. prop, is The penitents, .of the fourth 
degree, or oi overrnoei* that is, which were in the con- 
tistency, were suspended from the Lords Supper. 

ConBUtent (k/asi-stent), a, and sb. Also 7 
-ant. [ad. L. consistence m* [ir. pple. of consistire : 
see Consist : cf. F. consistant, it. consisteute^ 

A. adj* 

f L Standing still or firm ; staying, remaining : 
as opTOsed to moving or giving way. Obs. 

1604 Y. Wright Passions ti. 31B Although the body be 
oontistent in one place, yet the soule runneth . .or rather, 
flieth from country to conntrj*. 1684 Evelyn SyRm (1679) 
13 Tramsplonted Knes and Fjrrs..are hardly oonsistent 
ngaifwt these Gusts. 

1 2. Remaining in the same state or condition ; 
settled, persistent; durable. Obs. 

1849 Crashaw Poems 157 Wlioae full and all-un wrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place ; But every- 
where, and eveiywhile, U one consistent solid smile. s6^ 
Sir T, Brownr Lett. Friend iii.ufiSi) tap We run throu^ 
variety of looks, before we coBie to consistent aiNi settled 
faces. X884 Contempt. State Man |. vi. 58 A fair Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were as consistent alM durable as Gold. 

t b. Consislent age : the age when growth has 
ceased and before de^y begins ; the age of matnrity 
(see C0NKT8TENOB I b]. Obs. 

2S[74 T. N[cwton] tr. Gratmrolus Tlt 1 e-p., Such as bee in 
tbmr ooaautent age, or neere therennto. i8eo Vennvi Vim 
Recta vii 137 Very wholsome. .especially for them that be 
past cheir contistent age. 

fd. Consisting in or conmosed of* Ohs* 

1578 Banibtbr Hist. Man u 31 Tne firat, sod second of 
the other fingers . . both their extremities are consistent in 



Iie«d«s. t6i4 tr. Studit/t Cntia P^i, xM An hrmf €on- 
•btenl of m kiuidrad UKHMMid ibml 1691 Ct»w Amni, 
PUutis I. f*f 17 £v«rcoiisiHaainf]nontliaiioM..aadlbr 
Um mnu wmn oTTbiw Pmom. 

4. Holding togetlier as a cohevent material body; 
firm^ itUr^ aoUd»4udioilng. (Now nw» or Oh,) 

lAtf Co«t.sv xlvi. €0Umm. i<ao BuLvaa 

Amrtt/fistui. tot For thi* caoMi the Barai wore nuide 0 «r- 
tilaginoous and ocuMurtent. i6«4<«ibw Attmi, PiamU, iMi, 
L ▼. aja The ono i^on Ftiiid, the other upon coodiitent 
Bodiaa xj^^Sc^tlmuddueribedsMi, a) 16 Either a apnagy 
turf, or a hladt co n e Ut ent peat-earth. i8a6 Tooo 
Aumi. I. dx/a Hik adipoae matter, though fluid, when fine' 
lormed, beooBMa more coneiecent and dm after deposition. 

t5. Existing together or iimaltaueonily witA, 
Obs. rare, 

SaiiPRM Lmm Eag, 11. xr. <i739> te Both the Cuatos 
Regni, and Protector, are not eobawtent, but oonsietent with 
that of a King, becauM it eupuoeesa King under incapacity, 
mi Pom Ets, Man iil 313 So two comdstent motions act 
the Soul ; And one regards Itself, and oaie the Wlude. 

6. Agreeing or according in anbatnnoe or form ; 
congnious, compatible. (This and 7 are die usual 
CBirent itensefl.) 

K. Const. wt/A (also f /i?). 

1646 Sia T« BaowNB PttuA E/u v. rr. 057 An hafaite .. 
not coneisteut with tlie words of our Saviour, xjja Abbutn- 
MOT Ett/es ^Diit 157 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an innammatory Dixteraper. XTgs Cicely I. xoa Con- 
siKtent WAS it to Her cnaracter. StSSM ACAULAV //«/. A'«^. 
111 . 430 It was impndeoc in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
1868 Mill Eng, 4 /rr/., The rule of Ireland now rightfully 
belongs to th<.>se who, by means consistent with justice, will 
make the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners of it. 

b. absol. of two or more things ; also of a single 
thing: aseir-consistent, having its paits or ue- 
mentg in agreement. 

1651 Hoobkk Le^tiath. if. xxi. 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
Gonsistenc. 1664 Powkk A'x/. Pkiloi, Pr«. oo 1 ri ilie erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fabrick. xyod 
Lkoni tr. Alberits Arckii, 1 . 38a, A solid, regular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and comostent 
when the Parts are uot incongruous and disioiuted, but are 
disposed in their proper Places. 1751 Joiinm>n Rambitr 
No. 178 f 3 An attempt to make csontradictions consistent. 
sii86a Bi.'ckck CivUtz. (1869) III. v. I'he most con- 
sistent of all combinations . , great ign^iKe with great 
arrogance. x8^ tr. Lotu'e Metaf*h. 840 To ask whether to 
such a conception of it any completo and consistent sense 
could bo fjiven. 

1 0. Used advb, m Consistently, in consistency. 

1737 Poj>R Her, EjHsi, 1, i. 177 Shew me one who has it in 
his pow'r To act consistent with himself an hour. 1750 in 
Picton Munk, Eec,{tSB 6 ) II. xoi They could not. 

coosistent with their duty, .discover it to your enemies and 
opponents. x84a Bisciiofp Weellen Matmf, 11 . 357 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the country, the 
mouatain sheep are the most numerous. 

7. Of persons or their conduct : Marked by con- 
sistency (see CoNSiSTEWOT 5 b'l; constanlly ad- 
hering to the same piindples of thought or action. 

X73B Pope Ep. Cebknm s»6 Conasteot Jo our follies and 
our sins. Here lionest Nature ends as she begins, 

Reid Inquiry v. f 7. 130 A tboraugh and consistent sceptic. 
187s JowETT Plata (ed. s) IIL e^6 ]..et us be consistent 
then, and either believe both or neither. 

B. sh, 

+ 1. pi, ? Coexistent things or facts, Obs, rare, 

x6st Reliq, IVottan (1685) 419 Sir Thomas Overbury is 
still where he was, and os he was. l*he Viscount Rochester 
yet no way sinking in the point of Favor ; which are two 
strange consistenta 

t2. Meel, Jlist, One of the fourth or highest 
class of penitents {eonsi stent es) in the Eastern 
Church, who took their station with the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

axyxx Kkw Hymmatkeo Poet. Wks. lyai IIT. 77 Con- 
Btstents, who by penitential Moan Are ripe for Priestly 
Absolution grown ; Above the Prostrate si and, and join ih 
Pray’r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are, ^ 1 x 753 
Chambbks CycL Supp,t C/msistentes, in church litsiory, 
a kind of penitents who were allowed to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to receive the sacrament.^ 1885 
Catholic Diet. 651 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens.] 

Coaflisteiltly (k^i stentli', adv, [f. prec. + 
-LY In a consistent manner. 

1. In accordance or consistency W/A ; comj^tibly. 

1708 H. Dodwbll Mortality Hum, Souls 100 lliis 1 . . 

could (not] say, consistently to my own Principles. 1744 
N ARRIS 7 'hree Treat, Wks. 11841) 6a The true idea of 
right conduct . . is not merely to live conastently, but it 
is to live oonsistentlsr with nature. xiM Mar. EuoawoaTH 
Moral T. (\Mi 1 . xuL 105 He could not, consistently with 
his principles, assist in evading the laws. X6I4 OLAOBT(»t« 
in Standard 09 Feb. Consutently with the aims we 
have ill view. 

2. With consistency; without incon^uity. 

1706 Clarkb Nat. ft new. Relig. (R.t, TniB can no way 
he defended consistently, but must of necessity recur to 
downr^t Atheism. 17x3 Bxbkblw Hykis 4 Phil. in. 
Wks. L 3S7 To act consirtently, you must eithor admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. 1744 [sett]. Howson 
St. Past/ii. 79 The whole alkgery is strictly and consistently 
xdlegoricaL 

8. Unifoxttly. with perdstent uniformity. 

i86x Bright sp, India 19 Mar., Why was ’it that the 
originala were ao conustently withheld T 

fOonsi'fltiblayd. Obs, AUo*ftbi». (f.CoN- 
siaT or ad. L. *cansistib$iis*, see -BhB.] That may 
consist {wi/A aoniethiiig) ; condstentt compatihle. 


ii|8 ^Msm. lafMtspw Al^r so Kola Iwv emnMAs 
ft IS, for the King not to gioa oa Act of Onoa hot JAi 
rpnm, ohm IL HOLUMowoBfii Emwoc, com, Utmfed 
Powers 46 So alone can I conceive ft cowaismhte with that 
NynKl of the prophet 1880 R. Colts JmeMoe PM* 90 
How these two are coosittibft, I do not uoderataod. 

OOBRiKtiiig jML 0, [f. Covtmn 

-f *1110^.] That consisU, iimat together, ftgfiM, 
etc. : see die verh. Now Obs, or nwv as a4jmve. 
tl- -COKSTBTSKP a. 2 b. Obs, 
s6a3 Kai^t A rrabrnm, Ur, 1 39 The neerer onojpowet to 
his consisting age, the higher in colour is the urine. WlgS 
A, Rcad Chtrurg, ix. 64 Gmttcinen In their condsthig oge. 
i* 2. Molding together, cf^ering ; treauf, nmted. 
s6e6 Bacon S^a fax Fiexne doth not mingle with Flame 
. .but only remaincth contiguous; As it c o m i neth to paaae 
betwixt Gonaisttiig Bodies, xfiet-o Bssrteeit Diary {iM) 
111 . 9 The armies of England, Scotland, and lidaod, are 
true and faithftil . .they are a consisting ho^. 
t 3 . Accordant, congrnoas, etc. ; ■■ CoNSisnitT 6. 
1700 Dryokn Fables Ded. (1731} 14 More than is consist- 
ing with the fortune of a private man. a 17x4 BonitRT Own 
T/me(tj 66 ) 11 . 66 A consisting story . . supported in eome 
circumstanocs by collateral prooft, xjnif W. R. Currwooo 
Adrt. Capi, R. Msyle vys Receivmg visics. .whmi you are 
from Home, is not consiatiiig with our Spaewh Cttscoma. 


Oonsistozial (kposUtd^riil), a. [td- medl.. 
fWfm/i)na7-r>, f. coHsislbri-um •, tee -al. So E. 
consistorial.] Of or pertaining to a oonsistoiy. 

1. Of or pextaioing to a bishop’s consistory. 

e 1450 Hou-amo Howiat se^ 'Hie crow Capone, a clerk 
vndur cleir weidis . . Was ofliciale . . In caussis ootisihtariak. 
xdgx Wood Ath. Ojcoh, I. 040 [He] practiced the Civil Law 
in . . the Court of Arches . . Prerogative, and ConsUtoral of 
the BlUiop of London, vrs/h Avuffx Parerg, 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has tne same CondstoriaT Audience 
with the Bish<m himself that deputes him. 1805 East 
Reports V. 343 i'he consistorial court of the archdeaconry 
of Wells. 1877 Efuycl. Brtt, VI. ao^a 'I'he consistoritu 
courts of the kisltops of the Church of England are now but 
* the shadows of great names 

b. In Scotland, * applied to tbe commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in place of the 
bishops' court’ (W. Bell Diet, Law Scot, 18C1). 

2. Of or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presb^tcrian. 

1561 Reg, St. Audre^ta Kirk Sess, (1889) I. X04 The con- 
sistoriall Iiom se. 1593 Anr. IUncroft Dang. Positions iv. iil. 
140 Here you haue Allobrogicall and ConmstoriaU stuflfe. 
i^S R. Barclay A/'ol Qttaken H. § 14. o Proftuie llalig- 
nants . , accui»e the Holy Consistort^ and Presbyterian Go- 
vcniment. xSht Loud. Gaz. No.^ 1640/4 Wc shall . . he ever 
ready to maintain Vour Majesties undouiyed Supremacy 
against all Papal, CotiMstoriaf, or Democrutioal pretentions, 
xisfi KfCATiNUE Trew II. aao The protestants . . have now 
. . a cnnsisiortal church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A. H. 
Drvsoai.r Hist, Presbyt. Eng, 4x3 The consistorial or pres- 
b^crian form of polity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

X707 Lomi, Com. Na 4303/1 The Pope has mppmuted a 

Consistorial Congregation to meet the S7th Instant. X777 
Watson Philip II (1839) as The Pope . . gave orders to 
Aldohrandin, the consisioriaradvocate, to finish the process 
. .against niilip. EncycLJSriL VI. zqz/z His Holineta 
nominates in secret consistory to all conaistorial benefices. 
Hence OonfllstO'riAlly adv., in consistory. 

1604 Gatakxr 7 'mwxf«^. xto Conaisbor’ially to ceusure 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. lysa Carts 
Hist, Eng. HI. 89 That he might .. send pubhwy for a 
legate to determine the cause consistorially. 


Consistorian (kpnsistuv'riau), a. and sb [ad. 
L. eoMsistJridn'US, f. consistbrium : see -ar.J 

A. adj. tl. -Coh'giSToniAL 3. Obs, 

1^ Abp. Bancroft Das^, Positions iii. 16 /L.) Their awn 
seditious and consistorian ways. x6es W, Watson Deca^ 
cordon 375 The Consistorian, Caluinian, Cartwrightian 
puritans rule the rosL 1635 F. White Sabbath Ep. Dad. 
(Z6361 ai Their owne consistorian Regiment. s66e aIilton 
CrlffiHCs Serm. Wks. 1x851) 399 You next fall on the Coa- 
sistorian Schismatics ; for so you call Presbyterians. 
t2. -iCo.NKiSTOKlAL 1. Obs, 
i6ss Fui.LKa Ch, Hist, >v. ik I a6 The Univenity of Ox- 
ford n>eing] freed from A rchieniscopal Visitation .. the 
A^ckuvisis therein escaped from Consistoriau censure. 

B. sb. 


1 1- C3ccupier of a fixed spot ; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 


1509 Nashe Lenten Stujffe (1871) 53 The oonnstoruuie, or 
aettled standers of YarmooUa. 

1 2. A member of the Roman EmpeWs ooizncil. 

1609 Holland Amm. MmreeU. 4^ (K.) The pncfecc and 
the con rietorhinB, were inclosed within thecompaesof the wals. 
8. A Presbyterian. 

x6o6 Br. Barlow Serm, (1607) Aiijb, Any Clerolatcall 
Consistorien, or Bench-Presbyterian. atdjo HackbtA^/. 
IVilliams jf. 197 (D.) Our good King . . would nrither 
be for the Comustorians nor Congregmtioners. 8889 A. H. 
DavsoALR Hist. Prubyi. Eng 5 note. Among the early 
names applied to the rising Presbyterians wen theDiscipU- 
narinns and the Coosistonans. 

Hence f Oonalato'TUiily adv., after the manner 
of a Consistoiian. 

1593 Aaa. ilAMCRorr Dassg. Peestiens 1. vi. n Gihaon hath 
penned this matter at CoasisUmaiily as CatiuM him aeUe 
ooald haue done it. 


t Consi8to*zloal, a. Obs. [f. L. emeisldri^m : 
ef. historical 1 Of or pertaining to a coniUtoxy ; 
consistoriaL 

s6ix Gw H. AnH^etm 9 The very same Gonifatorfean 
act, hy which the amat . . and Thnaane hie Uiaterte were 


mnanaid al RaflMh afig* XiitsmnIW w» 1 
faitheoid for cousialorlcali lucre. lA 
Geefg* 1,401 (ItJ haa tikowiae a oongiataiw 
themfoiiaaia and Pnpftism that elcy. 

Cwifttoiy (Vnaisis4 Forma: 

a. 4-7 eonmteto, 4^ a l a iori iii 
Gower), 6 ftoaiMoiiri A 4 

oonatcMTli^ 5 oozuil6ira» 6 

-«8tC7» (ooBFiM). [a. CNF. oom$siomm€^mttim 
F. tomistairo (Pr. c&ntimri. It. emt 9 ittoHB)^ oAi h* 
etmsisiirium, f. mnsistirt'. ohe CoKttifif w« and 
-OH7. The otigioal meaning in L. was iaftradlgg* 
place’, ^ wmftiiifpmNn whniee * OMetnig^pInee of 
the enpetoi^a council, the emperoFi cabinet^. The 
original Eng^ pronimcUtiim 
co*tmstorii, ayncopated in MJ£. ooMrie,} 

I. Non-eoclesiastical tensea. 
fL A place where conncQlora meet, a council* 
chamber. (Almost always na a tranilttloa of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and new er mp* 
plied to anything English.) Obs, 
c Sei(yn Sag. xsfi (w.) The teuen who . . That cftBd 
ladde to consisCorie, 'Pbat Is a stede srithiuoe Rome, Tker 
men makes wise doma 138a Wycup Esther v, 1 And ho 
(the kingj sal vp on Ills see, 10 the coiisioriellj^ comdstorie, 
yxii^,Jn consistorio palaiis\ 16x1 rwal bouse] of thapaleia 
^ ■ 'itorlei oracoancelJlioiiBe. 


1598 Florio, Cmeistork, a consistorle, 

1637 Hey WOOD Dial. x. 217 , 1 next prepare tiie t;oniliitorM, 
Whereas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their nwei- 
ingi. 1756 Nuoxirr Gr, Tonr, Frtwiev iV. 041 The hall 
called the great consistory (in 'I'oulouse]. 

a xms LATtMER Serm. 4 Rem. <1845) Ifthoo wilt 
inquire his coamels, and enter ftiio his consiatofy, diy wit 
will deceive thee. 1994 Shaks Rkh. Ill, n. iC xst My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Coneistory, My Oracle, My 
Prophet. 

2. A moetfaig of oonncillors, a council: spec, 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poetically of the 
Olympian deities, etc. Obs. exc. Etisl, or /ooi, 

^ Chaucer Treylus iv. 37 In Consiatorie a-moM >0 
Greiu’s soone He . . sette hyin plm as he was wooed to owe. 
XS03 Hawes Exmnip, Ft it. iv. 41 The chaumbre when she 
held her consystory. s66o Willbford Scales Cotstsn, Aib, 
'J'his noble Consistory of Senators. 1671 Multon P. R, 1.40 
In mid air I'o council summons all his mighty peers . . A 
elooiay coushttory. 1703 Pora Tkehesit 085 At Jove's assont, 
toe deities around In solemn state the consiatoiy crown’d 


IJ766 II. Walfolb Lett. cone. Rousseau B. 148 Ywu set of 
literary friends . . bold a consistory to consult how to argue 
with B madman. 1895 W ordsw. Prelude x. Wks. < 1889) 3x3/1 
Creatures of oncetbereal suiistaDoe met In oonsistory. zmm 
Mkrivalb Rom. AV/r/. <1865) I. v. 331 lupiter and ApoUo 
..were recognised in the consistory of the Gallic deities. 

fb. A uonncll; ai the source of decrees 
or determinations, the w^at of authority. Obe, 

xfy TREVtsA Higden iRoUs) VI. 33 Out or (m condseerfo 
of Uoddis riuwisnesse com a decree. igBa Ord. Cryeten 
JfwCW.deW. 19061 IV. xxix. 307 In the oonsrystorye M the 
bleseed trynyteisdefermyned irreuocably then icuabehouedi 
all to dye. s6s3 W. Browne Brit. Past. (1773) 1 . 1. 1. ox la 
heaven A oonsiBtory 'twas decreed, axige J. Smith SeL 
Disc. iv. TOA AH the unpermte motioiw of oiar wiUs isaoing 
forth from the same conbietory. 

1 3 . A court of jttdgeineiit ; a tribunal. Obs, 

cij86 Chaucer Doctors 7 \ 16a llila false luge.. As he 

was wont sat in his ConHUtnrie And yaf his doomes. i|66 
Painter Pat, Pleas, f. so Being come to the conistorie, 
where Appius eet in ludgement, Claudios began to tell a 
tale and prooeese of the cause. 1589 Puttbhmam Eng, 
Foesie iii, vii. (Arb ) 166 The gratie iudges Areopagftee . . m 
their consistorie of lustier. 168$ Baxter Pesraphr, N, T, 
Matt. ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their leuor JudioRtmoe or 
CoasiMorias came. 

1 4 . A court, a company aurrounding a throne, 
as in heavenly consistory, c, of saints oM martyrs, 

expm Cakieavb St, Kath, 450 Bryog vs, forde, to Vi 
hevynly coacistory. 15. . Hours Bless, virgin 93 All the 
heavenly consistorie Thee . . Do woraibip. afigt Milton 
Reform, 1. (xSsx) 96 This boly man with all the whole Coo- 
aistorie of Sainta and Martyrs that liv’d of old. 
t 5 . A Standing-place, a station. Obs, rare. [So 
L. coHsistorium^ 

Rgpa Nashe P, Penilrsse fShaks. Soc.) 79 The apirlta of the 
fire^ve their mimaions under the regions of the mooac . . 
llieir proper oonsistorie, from whence they ciuinat start. 

XL Eoclesiasticfli senses. 

6 . The ecclestastical senate in which the P<m, 
presiding over the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberates upon the affairs of the church. Alio, a 
meeting of this body. 

1393 Gown Cotf l. 1 . 057 The pope . . He here ft atille in 
his merooire, Till he cam to the comdstoire. 1579 Fbutpon 
Guucianl. v. <x799i 19S Declared by ri<e Pope, with the 
iustificatioo of the coi^iory, Duke of Rommiia. ^ x8x3 
Shaks. Hen. FIJf ti. iv. 9s Warranted By a CoasmimiQn 
from Che Consistorie, Yea, the whole Cooaistorie of Roane. 
r64s Milton Reform. 1. <1851) 17 The Pope hjaiselfe 
perfonneth all Eodesiasticall juri^iction as in Consistory 
amongst his Cardinals, xtw Steele Toiler No. to F 7 lira 
Pope has lately held two other Coosistorie^ wberein ho 
made a Promotioa ol two Cardinals. 1898 raovnt HiEt, 
Eng. II. viL X49 His Holiness said that he would deUbenate 
upon the app<ml with the lixinsisiory. 1888 Cedhotk Diet, 
017/1 The ordinary meetings of the coniustoiy, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret ; they are uaiudly, but not in- 
variahly, presided over by the Ptam. Public oomfttories 
are held nrom time to time . . in them the fesolationa tiio 

r haa arrived at in secret consistory ere aTmonoed. 

A bishop’s court for ecclesiastical causing and 
oScDoes dealt with by ecclesiastical law; the 


COirSISTOBT. 


864 


COKSOIt^BXiB. 


diooeaan courts held by the chancellor or commis- 
sary of the diocese. 

Fonnerly a court of great importance, having jurisdiction 
in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wuls, adminis- 
tration. tithes, general ecciesiastical and moral discipline ; 
now having authority only ovot ecclesiastics. 

a i|07 Sat. CotutMtory Crti. in PaL Simgt iCamd.) 159 Ant 
nethtne y go coure at coiistory . . Scththen y pleide at bis- 
shopea plee. c 13SS Potm on Edw. Il, 900 thid, 339 If a 
man have a wif, M,nd he ne love hire noht, Bringe nine to 
the constorie..he shal ben to-parted so faire as he wole 
bidde from his wif. ijSa I.ANaLAND P. Pi. A. 111. 137 Heo 
bat ben Curset in Constorie counteb hit not at a Russche : 
For heo Cope^ he Coraissarie and Coteb jw Clerkes. 14*6 
Auuklay Potmi 10 Thai to here conscri horn to here court 
call. 1503 4 y'aitoH Church-w. Acc. KSttm$r$et Etc, Soc. 
tSoo. 127 ror syting of Kmot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyld to y Conystre. 1377 Hasbison England 11. ix. (1677) 
I. 199. iMX Lambardx Arcktion (1(^5! it The Coiuii|^ 
torie, holden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, for his 
owne Diocesse. i6m Jkr. Tavu>r Epuc, 11647* 85 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. S. Paul also was 
his ordainer . HU worke was. .to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for cognisance of 
causes criminalL lyad Avliffb Partrg. 191 Tribunals . . 
which in the Phrase of the Canon Ijiw, are called Consis- 
tories. 1875 Stubbs Camt, Hist. III. 346 The archbishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases, .exercised jurUdiction in all 
these matters, tl^ Catholic Diet, 917/1 Before the Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consUtory. composed 
of some of the leading clor^ uf the diocese, presided over 
by hU chancellor. 

b. The piece where this court ia held. 

1377 Habribon England 11. ix. (1877) 1. 910 The eeoond 
dele . . the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone. idsi Temus do la 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsell house of Ecclesiaaticail 
persons. 1643 Pacitt Htrtsiogr. (x66k) 45. 

O.Jig. 

1377 Lanol. P. pi. B. Prol. 99 Drede U at j>e laste Lest 
crUt in constorie acorse ful manye. itei Troub. Eaigfu 
K. John (1611) 98 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, SeariM my inwards with a brand of hate. 1640 Sir 
£. Dkrino Carmelite ( 1641) 55, 1 . • leave you to the consis- 
tory of your own conscience, a xyi6 South ( J. ), Christ him- 
Bell, in that great consUtory, shall deign to step down from 
his throne. 

8. In the Lutheran Church, a board of clerical 
oflicera, local, provincial or national, usually ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and charged with tl)e 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ecclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 
states. 

The name was retained from the blshop'a consistory of pre- 
reformation times, of which this board retained more or less 
of the functions. The first eonsittorinm was formed in 
Saxony in 1549 *, they were established in Protestant Ger- 
many generally in 1587. 

1698 1 [. Crull Muscovy 88 The Eoclesiastical Government 
is . . administred by a Conaistory and a Superintendent. 
188B-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Rel. Knowl, 11 , 1917 When a con- 
sittorlal constitution was established, (he consistory stepped 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop Lin Germany]. 

0. In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters ; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Refurmed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk-session in Scotland ; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in the ecclesiastical discussions and 
clianges of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

a 1393 R< Smith Wkt. (1867) II. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected, a x6oo 
Hookrr fW. VII. xxiii. 8 xi If one conyented before 
their consistories, when he standeth to make his answer, etc. 
1691 Quick Synodicon p. xxx. {Diset^l. Reformed Ch. 
Prance ch. v. The Conststory Canon i'. In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in all other Church- Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
right to be Presidents, /did. p. xxxvit. {Colloquies Canon 
iv . As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 
uies, so are Colloc^ies unto the authority of Provincial 
ynods. a 1693 Aar. Sancro^ Senn. 18 ( L I left thee ; thee, 
a single person ; not a consistory of presbyters, or a bench 
of eloers. 1839 Jambs Louis 1 V. 68 I'he consistory 

and synods were restricted in their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 Morlby Rousseau II. xos The consis- 
tory, composed mainly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear. 
10. allrt^. (in lensea 6-q.) 

Yatton Church-w. Acc. (Somerset Ree, Soc. 1B90, 
197), For withdrawing y* constre cowrte. 1359 Lyndrsay 
Monarchs 3769 Officialit, with thare Constry [v. r. consis- 
torie] Clerkis. 136s Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 1 . 
78 Thei lummond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
consistorie hows. 1768 Biwickstonb Cosam. Ill, 64 The con- 
sistory court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals for the trial of. .ecclesiastical causea 1848 Ma- 
CAUutY Hist. Eng. vi. ^L.>, The Archidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, tlie Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1856 Froudb 
Hist. Enr. 1 . ii. X9) The small iniquities of the consistory 
courts had shaken tne popular faith. 

t Oonaisture. Ods. [irreg. f. Consist: see 
-use] i-i C onsistence. 

1776 ed. of Evelyn’s 490 Trees proof againBt wea- 
pons, .being of a consisture so hard. 

tOoiud*tion« Ods.-^ [ad. L. cansiiidH-em s 
sowing, n. of action f. canserUre to sow.] 

■638 1 LOUNT Gloesogr.^ ConsitioUf a setting or plantiug. 


1887 H. Moil Div. Died. Schol. (1713) 533 So far as It rather 
Implies orvM^vMW, or a certain concretion and consition of 
more in one. b6^ Colbs, Cosssitisn, a planting tog^er. 
Hence in some Inter Dicta 

tOon8ki-te,N, O/^s. [f.Cojs^4>sitii(pKski(a, 
OE. scflan ) : formed to represent F. conchier L. 
amcaednt.] To befoul witn ordure. Also afisH. 

1853 UsQUHAET Rabelais it.Ktx, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 hf ottbux iM. v. 
IL (1737) 7 [I'hey] have . . bewray’d, and conskited the 
whole Island. 1739 K. Bull tr. Dsdekindus* GsvbdesHus 
189 Here each conMites, if Nature so dispose. 

Oonaobrl*nal, tf. nonce‘wd. [tuconsdMn-us 
cousin + -AL.] Having the relationship of cousin. 

1890 J. Mamnay .S'. Pontesury iv. vii. Two avuncular baro- 
neu, a consobrinal lord. 

t Consobrine. OAs.^^ [a. OF. cattsobrin^ ad. L. 
consdbrinm.'] * A sister*s son ' (Cockeram 1633). 
t Conso’oial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. consocuus 
united in companionship (f. cm- together 4* socius 
companion) 4 - -al ] Congenial. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou*s Disp. 919 Suaveolent odours are 
Gonsocial to the spirita 1748 A. Hill Lst. io Mallst Wks. 
>7^3 II* 334t 1 have found nim full of a consoctal sense, that 
suits me but too naturally. Ibid. II. is. 

C0IU80*Ciatev a. and sb. [ad. L. cmsocidl-uSt 
pa. pple. of consocidre to associate together, join in 
fellowship (see next) ; cf. comoHus fellow.] 

A. adj. Associated together ; united in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In early use as pa. pple. 
i-CONSOGIATED. 

1471 Riplbv Comp. A Ick. x. In Anhm. (1659^ 170 To Angells 
consoctate. 1377 Pest, za Patriarchs (x6^l 98 Heart and 
out ward profession must be consociate. x66f R. L’Estramgb 
Relaps* a Apostate <ed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
Brethren. 1843 Hrtv Age 1 Nov. 1x6 llie consociate family 
life. 1844 Lo. Houghton Afem. Many Scenes 145 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are. 

B. sb. One associated with another ; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 

1370 Fehtou Gutcciard. xi.ft599) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate. a s6^ Hayward ij. ), Part- 
ridge and Stanhope were . . cotisociates in the conspiracy of 
Somerset. 163a Lithgow 7 ‘rav. x. 435 A constrayned con- 
sociat to their companeonry. 1853 Bailby Mystic 39 Con- 
sociate of divinity. 1880 Gordon Chrvn. Keith xys I'here 
is naught to register about its coniiociates. 

Consooiate (k^ns^u ji,^it >, V. [f. L. consondt- 
ppl.stem oi consocidre to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f. con- together 4- socidre to associate, f. socitss 
sharing, partaking, in partnership, fellow.] 

1. trans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, etc. 

1366 Paintbr Pal. Pleas. I. 80 That bande . . that doeth 
consociate and ioyne in nature, the parentes towarde their 
children. ^ 1630 Kisdon Surv. Devon § 99 (iBio) 30 Colly 
coiuociateth its waters with Axe. xbupp Usshbr Ann. vi. 
9X0 Other Kings . . had consociated their Fleets with Auto- 
phradates. 1713 Bbntlry Serm. x. 346 They have conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. 
xxx. B43 In Connecticut . . the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then . . consociated with the legislature. 18^ H. F. Wood 
Englishm, Rue Cain vi. 83 It was not anything consociated 
with either frost or snow, 

b. spec, of Congregational churches in New 
England. 

1796 Morsb .^iNFr. Ce^. I. 970 There are few congrega- 
tional churches that are consociated on the above principles. 

2. intr. To associate together, enter into as- 
sociation, fellowship, partnership, union ; spec, in 
New England, to join in a consociation of churches. 

1638 Jackbon Creed ix. xvii. Wks. VIII. 987 Between the 

parties consociating. Timpp Comm. Psalms ii. 2 They 

consociate. .to fight against his annoy n ted. 169a Bentley 
Boyle Leci. vii. 935 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. s8ox Ann. Reg. 1800 Pref. 4 
May all civilised nations consociate and co-operate for the 
eeneral good, H. Miller Sch.^ 4 Schm. (1858; 391 

Lodgers . . consociating together in pairs. 

8. To associate or keep company with, 

1636 H. More Antid. Ath. iii. xui. (17x2) 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
x8a6 £. laviNO Babylon IL 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spirit of Antichrist. 

Hence OonBO’oiated ppl. a., Oonso'oiating ppl. 
a. and vbl. sb. 

1618 T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron (1655' 175 The Hebrew 
word simifieth conjoining or consociating. 1669 Baxter 
Power Mag. 4 Ch. Past. 11. xxix. (1671) 32 The Concordant 
determination of Consociated Churches. x8a8 E. Irvino 
Last Days x8o The covenant of wedlock, under whiwe 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising generation doth grow. 

Consooiation (k/ab^u:ji,^i j;9n, -sii^pn). [ad. 
L. consocidiidn-em^ f. consocidre to Consociate.] 

1. The action or fact of associating together; 
union in fellowship ; combination. 

1593 B11.SON Gostt. Christ's Ch. lit Wee must finde that 
consociation in the Gosuell. 1603 Harbnbt Pep. Impost. ^ 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse were met toother in Pil- 
grimage it was much wondered at . . what that Conoociation 
meant. 1688 H. More Antid. Aik, lit. xUu (17101 106 Such 
Examples of the consociation of good spirits being very 
scarce. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. IL 994 The consocia- 
tion of tribes for plunder or defence. x83||i -p H allam Hist. 
Lit, III. iv. 111. 6 xoo. 199 The consociation of male and 
female is the first species of * consent 184B Ml ALL Hon* 
coff. II. Bx Truth has never been found to make head in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries. 


b. ofthiogA 

1843 RuTHBRFoaD Tryolht Trt. Faith (1840 108 See a wise 
consociation of many acts of providence. 1849 J Ba. Tavlob 
Gt. Exemp. ti. x. f 7. 134 A consociation of many the worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty oC 
2. Fellowehip, companiontbip, close or fomiliar 
association {with any one), b. Also of thingi. 

1809 Biblb (Doiiay) IVud. vili. 3 She glorifieth her ni^itie, 
having consociation with God. iM Cudwobth imislL Sysi, 
(1837) I. 94 ThU doctrine .. it altogether simple, and in- 
capable of any commixture or conio^tion with any other. 
>738 Warburton Div. Legal. 1.^8 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindred Elements. mWo$ Mbs. C. Clabkb Shsths. 

C har. iv. xio Experience has told us that our term of years 
k extended by a consociation with children. 

1 3. An alliance or confederation. Obs. 

1803 Harbnbt Pop. Impost. 13 There waa a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priesu Devill<oiuureri and 4 Discoverers or 
Seers. 1667 H. Olornbuso in PhiU Trans. IL 4x4 'I'o 
enter into a consociation with Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
etc. 1883 Stilunofl. Orig. Brit. iv. bxo They did avoid 
all Clubs called there Consociations. 

4. Keel. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies, f b. spec. Applied by the 
English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Presbyterian basis, o. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency, d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
from and representing the Congregational churches 
of a district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 

1847 Form Ch. Govt, xxxvi. A more strait and more firms 
consociation may be entred into. 1878 Allen Address 
Honconf. 904 One principal end of Church Consociation . . 
is,^ that the better might help the worse, and the strong 
bring forward the weak. 

b. 1841 * Smrctvmnuus * Answ. | 17 (x653^ 70 The Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Churches into a Provincial! or 
Nationall Synode for the right ordering of them. 16488. 
Bolton Arraiptm. Err. 966 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a (Consociation of Churches. 1881 Whole Duty 
Nations 52 As the Christians . . went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

0. 1644 J. Cotton Keys Kmod. Heaven 57 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches, 
xm C. Mather Magn, Chr. v. 111. 1x8521 301 Consociation 
OT churches is their mutual and sotemn agreement to exer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them- 
selves. X733 B. Coleman Let. in £. Turrell LUe (Boston), 
The consociation of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme, .without which we must be In- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist, Col. Mass. 1 . 993 
I'here ought to be a consociation of churches. 1797 H. 
Trumbull Hist. Connecticut 1. xix. I. 488 There were, .five 
consociations and the aame number of associations in the 
colony. 

d. 18x8 L. Willson (title). Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings in the Congregational Church and Soiicty in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and .. Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham County, in February, 18x7. 1857 

Annals Amer, Pulpit 1 . 368 He waa arraigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. 

Hence OoAEOolA'tional a., of or pertaining to 
consociation ; OonsoolA’tloiilEiiL, the principle or 
practice of the consociation of churches. 

1884 G. Huntington in Chicago Advance xi Dec., They 
now sought a middle W'ay between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. That middle way was Consociationism. 

t ConSO’Ciator. Obs. [agent-n. in L. form 
from consocidre to ConeoOIaTE.] One who con- 
sociates ; a partner. 

1648 Gaulb Cases Conse. 68 Ona name of Witches is to be 
called Joyners or Consociatori. 
t ConSOOi'ety. Obs. [f. L. consodus com- 
panion, partner con- together 4- fellow, 
companion) : cf. Society.] Society together, 
fellowship. 

1604 Hbywood Gunaik, 1. 41 Others imagine, that she had 
mutual consocietie with Glaucus. Ibid. vm. 385 O those 
soft fifieene yeeres, so sweetly past Which thou Calenus 
with Sulpitia hast In jugall consocietie. Ibid. 432 We Cali- 
dontans desire consocietie with our equals in birth. 

Consol (k/Insp‘l). PI. oonaoiB. In pi. An ab- 
breviation of Consolidated Annuities t i. e. the 
government securities of Great Britain : see Con- 
solidated b. (The singular is used only attribu- 
tiveiy and in combination.) 

1770 Placid Man I. X15 Her head was as full with wealth, 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews. 1770 Gentl. 
Mag, XL. 599 Prices of Stocks Dea 2. .3 per Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 86f. 1763 Ibid, Llll. 1. S44 In the 3 
per Cent. Consols. 1794 Mathias Purs, Lit. <ed 7) 340 Till 
with a pun old Caleb crown'd the whole, * Consols, and not 
philosophy, console *. iBb8 Dibrabli Yiv. Grev iv. i. 140 
There is nothing like a fall in Consols to bring the blood of 
our good people of England into cool order. S863 F. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 28 The insermtion oftene’s name for Consols 
in the books of tne Bank of England. 187s Earle PkilaL 
Eng. Tongue u88o) 8 371. 

attrib, and Comh.t as consol-holder,, consol market. 
1883 Pall Malt G. t8 Feb. 5/1 An idea in the Consol 
market. 1888 Spectator t Dec. 1679 The Consol-holder is 
not a criminal, but only the owner of land. 

ConBol (in Organ-building) : see Console sb, 
Oonsolabld (l^sda-UbT), a. [f, Console v. 
4- -able: cf. L. consdldbil-is, mod.F. eonsolable\ 
That can be consoled or comforted. 
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ooiraoxiAm 


comrnivmAim. 


M not Aufly contokbl* for Kit 1 m 
Hence Oca— -I nbU M— i , 
i»e-6 in Bailcv (felioX 

tOoilMlftto*(lcrniAA\/^. a. Oks. [nd, L, 
mis3Jdt-uSf pn. pple. of cfimilM to coneole. (The 
pple. ocean in a pan. lenie in later L.)] 

L Conioled, comforted. In early ase aa a ppii- 
t47B Caxton ^dtMM aebi In his vnillynnot they were le- 
onfprted, and in hia good fortune cpnsolata igggQuAnuni 


U Pbai^k Abbtjf 4 One morning . / he w<^e end 

found hia Indy oend*. end remained every conaoiate widower 
[With humoroua reference to duci»9laU\ 

1 2. loosely, Coniolatory, brinringf consolation. 
tysB Ricmardbon ClsHttm (1811) VIL 40 Both my love and 
my gratitude would make a visit . .from my dear Misa Howe 
the moat conaoiate thing in the world to me. 


tOOttlolate (kp'DBinr't^, v. Ohs, [C L. eon- 
sdiat- ppl. stem of consdldri to Covsolb. Its 
pa. pple. in early use was consolale^ >-Com8oi.b. 

* 475 pT«c.]. tfsB Hall CAron, (1809) 301 Aa one that 
came freudelie to viaite and conaoiate her. /Oid. 495 When 
he had thua prudently conaoiate and appealed the myndea 
of hys men. i6ei Shaks. 4111 Will 111. u. 131. J. 
Havward tr. BiondVi Bremena 66 With thia letter the 
king became aomewhat consolated. 1696 Kaal Momm. Advt. 
fr, Parnass. 190 Uaing your endeavours to conaoiate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Rosa hfatricidi kMS,) vi. 720 To share . . 
your Joys, Or conaoiate your Griefs. 

Hence Oo'naolating ppl. a, 

T 1650 Don BillioMit 176 The consolating worda of hia 
Damsels. 


Consolation (kptiB<91ri‘Jon). fa. F. eonsolaiion 
( 1 2th c. in Littre), ad. Ln eonsil&tidn'em consolinj;, 
comfort, n. of action from consol&ri to Consols.] 

1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfoit- 
ing ; the state of being consoled ; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. 

^*374 Chaucbr Troylui 1. 708 Men aeyn, to wrecche is 
consoiacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 14)^ 
Caxton Parii if V. 11868) aj, 1 had hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 15M Coveroale Philem. 7 Create 
ioye and consoiacion haue lin thy loue. x6o6 Shaks. Am/. 
^ CV. 1. ii. X74 This greefe is crown'd with Consolation. 
1671 Milton SawiM 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above, tvad W. R. Chetwood Adv. 
C Apt. R. Boyle %\o All the Advice we gave him brought 
him no Consolation. sSm M. Pattibon Ess. (1889) 1 . xo 
I'he earliest Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in tlieir journey a new star was created. 

2. (with//.) An act or instance of consolation; 
a person or thing that affords consolation ; a con- 
soling fact or circumstance. 

cxefioBeryn iioa I'he wich seyd shortly, for a molesta- 
cioiine Ther was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1516 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 13 b, Innumerable moo 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs. 1667 Mil* 
TON P. L. xii. 495 Ajrainst such cruelties With inward con- 
solations reconipenc t. 1793 Smbaton Edysione L. | a66 
One misfortune frequently Decomes a consolation for an- 
other. s87g JowETT Plato (ed. ai I. 4x8 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality. 

3. In some card games, as ombre, quadrille, 
etc. ; see quots. 

The word occurs in Lt Jende F ff ombre, Paris 1709, p. ia6. 
1768 Acad. 0/ Pla^ 46 Tlie Cotuolaiioa is two Counters, 
which are paid to him or them that stand the Game if they 
win. or is paid by them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill. vnolloytds Games Jmpr. 1x4 {Quadrtlle\ Com* 
solatioM. is a Claim, which is alwm paid by those who 
lose to those who win ; whether by Codill or Remise. X678 
H. H. Gibbs Ombre 40 Consolation, the payment for the 
game, made by the Ombre when he lost, to the other 
playera 

D, Consolation race, match, etc. : one open only 
to those competitors who have been unsuccessful 
in the preceding ' events \ So consolation stakes. 

s866 OuiDA Chandos 1 . 70 He is the most wretched ani- 
mal, .he could not win in a consolation scramble, 
t CoiUK>lAtiV6« Ods, rare. [a. OF. con- 
sclatif, -ive, ad. late 1*. consoldtiv-us (Isidore), f. 
consdidt- ppl. stem : see -ivic } Consolatory. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, 11. (W. deW. X495) 933 a/a Tliou 
sholdeKt . . haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. s^ 
tr. Francion 16 All the consolative Arguments his invention 
could suggest. 

t CoilflOla'tor. Ohs. fa. L. conshldtor, agent-n. 
f. tonsdldrt to Con soli. Cf. F. consolateur ( 1 6th c. 
in Littr^\] * Consoler. 

a iM Barnes Wks. 093 (R.) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. 16x3-31 Primer our Lady 4^^ O Thou 
consolator best. Of the soule the sweetest guest. 170s W. 
Nichols Consolat. Parents xia There is a Crowd of Con- 
solators standing still about them. 1765 Johnson A'o'e on 
Tombest II. i. IS In some of the Protestant churches there 
is a kind of officers termed consolators for the sick. 
OOlUIO'latorily, adv. [f. as next 4 -ly >.] In 
a consolatory way. 

1836 Lanoor Perie, 9 Axb. Ixxviii, I cast down my eyes, 
and said conaolatorily, Mt is difficult etc. 

Oouo'lstotiliais. [f- next -t- -mas.! Con- 
tolaloi^ qiMlity; * aptnew to give comfort \ 

1739-6 in jBailey (folioV 

Oouolatoiv (k^f^'l&tari), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
consSldtdrvtts, C comdldlorx lee above and -out,] 


A. a^. Ttndi— , or deilfMd to cwble; 

bringing eooiolatione 

r. 4 Kempie m. axL ( 1890 ) 88 If H* >yv 6 be 
pesmuse and bevy, yetta. .hit b. .mncM more consolataiy 
J^hit was sumtynie in the <^e laws. s||eT, 

A Cmsolatoi^ Eplmle to tbs affliotsd CatbolilM 1691 
OovoB Gods Arrow iil §34- ■84 ^ were the Disdples .. 
comforted by Christs presence and ooaeolaioiw speeches. 
npi JoHNsoM Lit. to Miu Porter is Apr. m BosmoU^ 
1 know not what to say to you condoleot or cotuolatoiy. 
B8i6 5 m B. Bsoein PsyckoL Img. I. iU. 93 This k to me a 
very acceptable and consolatory view cf the subject 1M6 
Mrs Gabkell iVims 4» Dost, 1 . 7 We shell go back to town 
on Friday . . said Lady Agnes, In a consolaU^ tone. 

t B. sh. • A speech or writing containing topidks 
of comfort * (Te), Ohs. 

i6s4 OkmiH Pleas. Notes iv. 1 . 171 [To] have the advan* 
tage of her eare to convey hU Consolatories, Suasories, etc. 
1671 Milton SamsoM 657 Consolatories wnt With studied 
argument, and much persuasion sought. 

t OonfflO'latriOB. Ohs. ran, [a. F. consolairiet, 
fern, of consolatour : see -trice.] next. 

1494 Fabvan Ckrom 11. xlix. 33 Oure moste Coniolatrice, 
that moste blessyd virgyn our Lady. 

OoABOlatriz (kpns^lfi'triks). rare, fa, (med.) 
L. consdl&trix, fern, of consdldtor ; cf. administror 
irix, and see -tbiz.] A female consoler. 

1631 Lithgow Trav. 1. v6 Venus was the Consolatrlx of 
amorous paynes. x86e M rs. Oliphant Salem Chapel xx> 1 , 
When he went back, Love, the consolatrlx, met him again. 

ConBolde, 0 £. form of ConbounDi comfrey. 

Console (kp‘ni>euU,, jA j4rcA.,ttc. Alsooonaol. 
[a. F. console (i6th c.): Littrd suggests that it is 
abbreviated from consolider to Consolidate.] 

1. Arch, A variety of the bracket or corbel ; ap- 
plied more particularly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or face, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll shaped h^re or foliage (usually an ogee 
curve terminating in a volute above and below), 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet ; fixed upright 
against a wall or other surface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure carved in relief on a keystone, etc., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 


17^ Phillips, Console {Fr. In Masonry), a kind of Bracket 
or Shouldering-piece that juts out, and serves to support a 
Cornice, or to bear up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornamenu of the like Natura 1754 Bp. Pocqckr Trav. 
(1889) 11 . 139 The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Cixeaars. 1833 Bscrford Alcobaca f B, in Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) lITxiv. X59 I'he graceful arching of 
the roof, unsurp^ted by console or column, c x8«6 A rchit, 
Puhl. Soc, Diet, s.v. Bracket, The difference between a 
block, a cantilever, a console, a modillion, a mulule, and a 
tassel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the oi^icet or corbel is employed, /bid.. 
Console, .an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carrying anything, 
x86a H Spencer First Princ, il xv. {134 U875) 35B The 
bust that stands on the consola 


b. Ihe ^carrier* of a breech-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the breech- 
screw when withdrawn preparatory to loading. 

i88a Notts on Constr, of Ordnance tU. S.> No. x. bo July 
X If [the gaiil meets with an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hin^ that unites 
it to the gun. 1890 Engineering 31 Jan. XLIX. 109/3. 
o. Used in U.S. for a bracket on a wall for 


si^porting machinery, and the like. 

2. Short for console-table (see 4 ). 

1840 L. S. Costello Summer among Bocages I 376 A 
fine bed and marble<topped console. 1836 Lever Martins 
of Cro' M. 2 Inlaid consoles and costly tables of * Marque- 
terie *. 

3. A case or frame enclosing the claviers, draw- 
knobs, etc., of an organ ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with electric 
action. 

[Originally bracketed out from the body of the organ, like 
Che keyboard of a cottage piano.] 

xB8s C. A. Edwards 67 The term consol, or the 

French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw.knobs, etc., when set up separately at a dis- 
t.Tnce from the body of the instrument. ,or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. 1885 Kvginetr 98 Aug. 
156/1 I'he console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at Westminster Abbey]. 2891 Discovery 1 Feb. 6 
This cable terminates, .on the organi^t^s key desk or 'con- 
sole ’, as it is called. F rom this ' console ' the current passes 
. .to the various sounding parts of the instrument. 

4. Comb. OoDfole-table, a table sup]x>rted by a 
fixed bracket against a wall ; also, a movable side- 
table suppoited by consoles; oonBOla-znlrror, a 
mirror fixed to the wall supported on a console. 

1813 Examiner x Feb 71/9 Sofas, fauteuils, console- 
tables. - J- Brown //ora Subs. <1863) x66 She caught 
sight of her own face in a console mirror. s8^ Coniemp. 
Rev. Oct. 759 For chimney piece.H or console tables such a 
mode of treatment may be legitimate. 1888 Sale 4 Exch. 
13 5 kpL 5/9 A fine old gilt console table with marble top 
. . witn splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft. 

OOlUIOlffl (kjAisff<t*l), V. [a. F. console-r ( 15 th c. 
in Littr^) («*op. consolart It. consolare), ad. L. 
coHsdldro^ collateral form of consoldrf, f. ^asr -4 
sdidrt to solace, loothe. A late word which hat 
taken the place of the earlier Conbolate.] 


tmu. ToMmOrt to aMstol dMvMi or depnt. 
Sob; to aUwiote too tonoto Of ifmf om); <to 


free fitmi the teim of nriiefT * (J*)* 

s6ei XSeviMM frmmml xi 'HU 1 , thy ekwil ipK con- 
tdFdmydoamo 1741 IHw* ikiarj iv. 8«a Otlkiitlw 
Sisters WarWe raM, AiA «ppty 
sound. 176s J. DxwMia Mrs, MiatpoCorr. i 1 am 
but poorly qiudiff^ at prsMat to oonieto TOk 
loss yrabaW sustain^ tjH Sm LtA 
bV,*tiVks. (1811) 1. 0$ Mr. .. oOMdMfata^aiid hii 
friend with this sarcastk lidldxioii* j/kf* 

8 Kuphiws iosks to coosola Knbiihu on th# d«aih of 
his daiighlor. 

abool, stss SHOLUtv/^nsMMfA l/nk. L 8se Saith own oo^ 
sole. Heaven can torment no moret 

Ooufdfflmmt (Iqitoidhimlnt). [t prsc. 4- 
•MEHT.l Consoling, consolation. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett BtfgptrG 4 d(fBt$) V. ys Her sooth* 
Inn and conaolementa 

COMOltV (k^tan^dar). JTf. CONSOLI v. 4 
One who consoles ; * the earlier Conbolatoh. 

1741 Richardson Pamela 11 , sx3 Not a Person in tt, hilt 
turned, .her Consoler. 1746 Mblmoth Plisty viix. xix. tR.]y 
I have recourse to my books, as to the sovereign coosolerB 
of my sorrowa >847 Iaingf. Ev. ii. v. Death, me consoler. 
t88s Miss Braddon^^A. 11 . 1x3 Playing the uoaoottStOBied 
part of consoler. 

t CoUBO'lidf V. Ohs, [a. F. roms/A/d-r ( 14 th c.)i 
ad. L. eoHsoliddre.y Conbolidatb. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 19/1 The holy ghoost. .affermetb 
and consolideth softe ttiyii|es by the j^e of sirengthe, 
1S41 R. CoFLAND Guydons Quest. Cirurg., In coniolydynn 
the woundes and redusynge the lyppes. — FormuL^ 0i 
li.. engendreih flesshe and consofydeth. 

t OoiiBoUdf a. Ohs. ran-', [f. Com- 4 SouD, 
after consolidate, etc.] Solid, comj^act. 

16x4 Sco. Venus (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consolid 
barka 

II Oonso'lida, f ConiolydB : -Comboumd. 

9480 Caxton Ovids Met. x. vl, Flowres, lylyes, ro o m s , 
manEarytes, and consolydei. 

t ConaO'lidanti a. and sh. Ohs, [a. F. con- 
solidant a. and sb., properly pr. pple. of consolid’- 
er, ad. L. consoliddn to Consolidate.] 

A. atij. That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fnetnres, etc.) 

*759 Johnson, Consolidant adj., that which has the quality 
of uniting wounda So 1779 iu Asa, tlsE in Webster, and 
in mod. Dicta 


B. sh. A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 375 The ulcers of the 
spleen . . are cured, by expurgation, abstention and consolid- 
anta 1696 PHiLLxrs, Conso/idants, 1711-9800 in Bailbv. 
1775 Ash, Consolidant, a remedy to close up and heal wounds. 
sM in Webster ; and in mod. Dicta 

ColUlolidate (k^sp'lid/t), ///. a. [ad. L. conm 
soliddt-us, pa. pple. of consoliddn*. see next. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated^ « CON- 
BOLIDATSD. 


a. as pa. Pple. (Now chiefly poeticl) 

9531 Elvot (jov. 111. xxvi. Experience . . whereby knowtedfo 
IS ratified and (as I mought saye) consolidate. 9940 Act 3a 
//en. V//1, c. 95 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vnite^ and vested.. in the Kinges moste royall 
persons. 9999 Eden Decades 9x i A watcr]m« nurysbement 
not well conholidate. 1640-7 H. More Poems X4x She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbe which earst did feebly 
bend, c 9674 Scot. Grievances under Lauderdale 95 To be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 9840 I'bnnyson Two 
V oices 366 Tho* all experience past became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 9873 Mas. H. King Discipiss Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate. 
t b. as flfiir. Ohs. rare. 

i6tf Gen. Demands cone. Covenant 7 Not any more as 
divided members, but at one consolidate lump. 

ConsolidRtffl (k^sylid^t), v, [f. L. consoliddt- 
ppl. stem of consoliddn, f. con- 4 soliddn to moke 
firm or solid, f. solid-us Solid.] 

1. traus. To make solid ; to form into a solid 
or comjmct msss ; to solidify. 

*693 H. CoGAN Diod. Sic. 9 I'he humor which is consoli- 
date in the day by the power of the sun. 9700 Astry tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo II. 936 Melted Metals .. afterwards 
consolidated. 9799 Duhatnefs Hstsb. 1. xiiL (1769) 64 The 
former . .consolidate the ground. 1889 Sir N. Lindlbv in 
Law Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 4 The metalling of the roads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. To make hrm or strong ; to strengthen (now 
chiefly power, established systems, and the like^. 

<9940 in VUarfs Anai, (x888) App. ix. 993 The which 
[plaster] doith both consolidate and comforte the membre. 
9639 G. Daniel Eccius, xxvL 33 A vertuous woeman doth 
Consolidate Her husband. 9794 Richardbon Graudison 
(1781) II. iv. 69 My forgiveness .. would consolidate hia 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Grandison. 9759 Svmmbr in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 479 IV. 4x3 The late Successes, .by 
Sea and Land . . have consolidated toe power of the Minister. 
*•39 Thirlwall Greece II. J9x To aim rather at consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 9879 
Mobley Voltaire (i 886* 89 The English way oroarrowing 
the mind and consolidating the social order. 

3. To combine compactly Into one mast, body, 
or connected whole (territories, estates, companies, 
administrations, commercial concerns, and the like ; 
rarely, things material), spec. b. To unite two 
paiishes, b^elices, or offices; 0 . To unite the 
property and snperiority, or the property and oc- 
cupancy of land in the same person. 
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coirsoirAireKB. 


Art 3 //«■. V/ti, c 17 • M To 
unit ye, and consolidate tbe {orMcid Churche, Panonace and 
GleM-bndeH. vjxm pKiDEAua Dirtct. Ch,‘WarHttu led. 4) 
60 When two Cliurchei are oonMdidated, the Raten . . are 
acitt to be Mparate aa befoie. 1786 W. Tbomion Watam*s 
/li, VI. (1839) 365 'l*h« duke of Feria. .coasolidatcd 
Ike territorica of both branchca of the Auatrian race into one 
cxtenatvc and mtakty empire. iSa6 }. Smitm /*tintramm 
Sc. ^ Art 1 . It Wnen theiron ia requiredto be doubled, or 
two or more pteoea cenaolidated. itaS CaviSB Ihfctt fed. a) 
V. aoi The legal exiatenco of a woman, .during hcrmarriage 
. .18 mcorooratnl or consolidated into that of her heaband. 
i8di W. Boll l>ut. Lmw Scrt. »a The proprietor muat . . 
conAolidate the two estatea of property and anperiorify. 
idTo Drulf ii Feb., The tdegrapha have not only 

been tranaierred, but coneolidated. 
t 4 . tptc, To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts in a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 
together, and so to heal. Oks, 

I5d3 T. Gals A ntidot, 11. 48 To make fleahe Sfwe in 
wonndes and to conaoUdale and heale them. 1607 ToracLi. 
y^uT^f. Brattt (1673) 148 Tbe Braina of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a mane broken bonea . . doth conaolidate and 
joyn them together again. 17^ Gooch Trtat. I. 

3^ Endeavouring to at^ tbe ennaion of blood, and conaoli- 
date the vesnels. 01788 Pott Ckirurg. IVks. IL 46 Coo- 
aobdauag tbe parts aunxMod to be broken or torn. 


MKiatuig tbe parti 

t b. absoL C 


Ridolkt Prod. Phytick 39 We mtut conAolidate 
with Syrup of Confrey. Ibid. 79 Congelation requires 
Diiuiolvers ; Ruptures, means that couKuliuaie. 

6 . To unite or combine in one comprehensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
bearing upon the same subject). 

18x7 Pad. Dthaiex 778 A blit to amend and consolidate 
tbediflerent acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1858 L. Buciiu in PkiUL Soc. Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum up in one statute the enactments of many 
otlierN. 1864 Bl'hiun Scof. Abr. 11 . i. xiu Employed in 
editing aad coniiiolLdating the Scottish Acta. 

6 . To unite raeveral items of revenue) into one 
icable to 


to combine a number of claims on the public ex- 
chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

>783 CoNeoLrrMTXi) b]. 1785 RunKK Sp. Nabob 

Arcat's Debts Wka. IV. 250 It U probably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not expreiw 
what the amount of the aum consolidated wns. 1619 Kees 
Cyrl. av. AWsufrlL.!, It consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and dutiea which were in that year consolidated. t^S 
M'Cullocii Tojuatum 11. v. (1859) 937 The customs duties 
were again conaolidated in 1895 by the act 6 Geo. IV. 

C^. 111. 

7. itUr. (for ft. To become solid or firm, 

b. To combine or unite solidlj or compactly, 
t o. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture \obs.\ 

x6a6 Bacon Syh*a | 78s Hurts and ulcers of the bead re- 
quire it not. .dryness maketh them more apt to cunsulidate. 

1654 H. L’Esti<ani..k Chas. /(i6s5) x Those tender limbs 
began to consolidate and knit together. 1690 Locku Hum, 

Unti. II. xxiii. (ed. 3) 366 They unite, they conaolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere, 17^ PKiiLirs (ed. Kersey) s. v.. 

Surgeons, .say, Tlie Parts begin to consolidate, i. e. to joyn 
together in one Piece. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a) tax 
These amafl weights have no effect at all until they coii- 
aolidate, and by (heir number grow into a great one. 1885 
LyelCs Etem. Geot, xxix. ejio It being assumed that co- 
lumnar trap has consolidateo from a fluid state. 

Cronsolidated (k^ 8 ^ 1 idtf>t^),///.xi. [L prec. 
vb. ■¥ -ID.] Made solid, firm, or compact ; solidi- 
fied ; combined, unified. 

4* 1850 Cai.houn lyAs. (1874) II. 387 All consolidated go- 
vernments,— governinenta in which a sii^le power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic. x8S9, GRAY Less, in Bot. 

J 7 These consubdated plants are evidently adapted and 
esigned for very dry regions. 1871 1 'vwoAiJt. Fragm, Sc, 

(ed. 6) 1 . xii. 386 A mam of partially consolidated mud. 

b. €Sf of sources of reveaue, funds, debts, etc. 

Canalu^ied annuities : tbe Government aacurities of Great 
Britain, including a large part of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a great variety of public aecuritics, 
which were consolidated in 1751 (93 Geo. II. c. 97) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. (In 1889, the 
iatereat was reduced to al per cenV, and is to Iw furthn* re- 
duced io 1903 to 9^.) See also the abbreviated form Con- 
aoL(a. Cawmidated Fund : the united product of various 
uxea and other branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of tlie national debt, the 
grants to die Rioyal Family, the Civil List, and other 
charges not depeoaent upon annual vote in Parliament, are 
paid. 

X753 Bank of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Tan., A li.Ht of the pro- expense and delay arising from the trial of a ini 

<>*■, if 3 P®** cent, con- tiplicity of actions upon the same question, 

solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (35 Geo. c .ii n ^ in mntii 

III. «7fc-i .let. I ««. ///, e.7 Joint »tock of thre, pounO. W. SU-wyh Lww Mut / ««#(«!. 4I In«ct« 

per centum annuities consoHdatra at the Bank of England, 
xy^ Bdbkk Sy Nabob Arcofs Debts Wks. IV. 940 Tlie 
r^ht honourable gentleman leads to battle his last grand 
dividon, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1786-7 Act 97 
Geo, III, c. xi f 55 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities, llid. c. ^ Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be called the (Jonsniidated Fund. XTgdCNT. Rumkord 
I n Phit, Trans. LXXXVII. 915 To accept of one thousand 
pounds stock, in the three per cent, consolidated public 
fluids of this country. i8s8 Pari. Debates 1491 These grants 
should be cliarged on tbe hereditary revenue of the crown, 
inetead of the cncwolidated fund. 18^ DaifyNews 14 Peh, 

The portions of tbe Roman C<MieoIidated Debt which had 
. .fallen to tbe charge of Italy. 1875 Jrvons Money (18781 
949 A eeitificate of consolidated stock entitlee the bolder to 
an aimuity. 

€knuM>*lidftti]i|r, [f. ConaoLmaxB v, 

+ -ZNO 1.] Consoliutiotu 


1661 Bsamkall ynst VUsd, U. ee For the speedy knitting 
together and consdidating of that broken bone, lyia Pri- 
osaux Direct, Ck.’Wani^ (ed. 4/63 The consolhuting of 
two Parishes. 

CoiUiO*lldfttl]ig«///. [f- M prec. + -nro*.] 
That coDsalidatca ; unitmg ; haling wounds. 

1707 Fuipone ee Tbe Peace of both Nauoni is In DaBScr 
by thk Coneolidalinf Unioo. naa Bbaulbv Fam, DnU, ^ 
11 . a V. S^der, The Web of the Spider ia vulnerary, astrin- 
gent and consolidating. 

ColUiOlidation (k^spjltdFJ’/wi). (ad. L. rew- 
soluidtidn-em^ n. of action f. consolidan to CoF- 
BOLIUATK : cf. F. consolidation (16th c. in littr^\] 

L The action of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass ; solidification. 

1603 Holuikd PlutarcFs Mor. 1346 I'hose lempentuieA, 
heats, tinctures, and consolidations iif 1 may so say) which 
have beene talked of. sfifiS Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
(J.l, The consolidation of the marble, and of the sioM, did 
not fall out at random. 1848 Cahi-entioi Amim, Pkys. ap 
Formed simply by tbe consolidation of fibrin. 1871 Tyn- 
dall Fragm. Sc. (ed. t) ix. 303 Think of the ages which the 
molten eerth required for its cmisolklatioii. 

2 . fg A making firm or strong ; confirmation. 

x6xx ConrcR., Consolidatian , a consolidation, a strengthen- 
iag. sound-making, a 1648 Lix Hsrhbrt Hen. P'//y(i683) 
XI He first ofTcred a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
con.soUdat!on thereof, his Daughter Margaret. 1787 yml. 
Convention 368 in Story Cofnm. Const, u. S 1 . 956 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, /mfia II. j88 The pr^- 
perity and cansulidalion of the British Empire in India. 
1867 Fubsman Norm, Conq. (1876) I. iv. 231 A time of com- 

E arative peace, which he devoted to the cotuulidation of 
is power. 

9 . Combination into a compact mast, single 
body, or coherent whole ; ccwnbination, unification. 

1677 Hai.r Prim, Orig. Man. 1. ii. 45 l‘be union and con- 
soli^tion of the vegetable juice tu the divers paits of the 
individual. 1690 Locke Hum. IJnd. 11. xxiii. (R.), Wherein 
conhisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement xBx8 Ham am Mid. Ages (1879) 

1 . 305 Are we to infer tliat no consolidation of the German 
clans, .bad been effected. 187X Mori ey Foitairie(iBS6) 947 
1'he first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

4 . In various specific ap[)licatioiis : 
fft. Stttg. The uniting of the fractures of a 
broken bone, of the lips of a wound, etc. Obs. 

c XAOO Lan/rnne's Cirurg. 35 Be war )>at. .no bing ellis Vat 
lettip consolidacioiin falle bitweue V« lippispf Ji* wounde. 
Ibid. 48 pe boon m.'iy neuere wiV verri consolidacion las con- 
sowdld. SS4S R. Corland Guyden's (^urst. CAin/rg^Thcre 
is .ij. manners of consol ydacyon, oneistrewe. 16x5 Crooks 
Body 0/ Matt 367. 

b. The uniting of two benefices or offices. 

15XX-9 Act ^ Hen, VI tL c. xy | 14 The appropriadlim 
unycion or consol idacione of the same Patronage, .tothesaid 
Abbot and Ckinvent. 154$ Act 37 Hen. V///, c. 9x | J An 
Union or ConMxIidation of two Churches in one. tyxa Pri- 
DKAUX Direct. Cfi.-twxri/mi^ed. 4) 69 The lawful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, x. The vicinity of tlie Churches.^ 1796 
Pkcgk Anottynt. (x8^) 444 Consolidation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is a great obstacle 
to justice and equity. 

O. CiTril Law, * The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, etc. of land with the property, 
and vice versa ' (Wharton). Feudal Law. * The 
rennion of the property, or dominium utile, with 
the superiority, or dominium directum, after they 
have been fenoally diFjoined’ Law Scot. \ 

1641 Tennes dr ia Ley 78 In this cqjie a consolidation is 
made of the profits and propertie. 

d. Legislation, The combination of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes in one; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of enactments or 
provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

xyai J. Aisi.Aais SF Ho. Lords xq luly ('I'.), It was some 
surprize to me to find myself translated all on a sudden 
into this bill ac^tinst the directors, under the new-fashioned 
term of coiunlidatioa. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1 1 . 661/1 To 
remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, which are uow commonly^ called the 
* Consolidation Acts *. The first is the * Companies' Cluusea 
Consolidation Act ' by which were consolidated all the pro- 
visions which had usually lieen inserted in acts with re- 
spect to the constitution of companies iiMXxrporatcd for 
carrying on undertakings of a public nature. 

6. Law, The mer^dng of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the trial of a mol- 


18x7 W. Sklwyn Lem Nut Pnnsiad. 4) ll.oaj Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance again<it several underwriters, the 
court, by con.<ient of the pbintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the proceedings in all the actions 
except one, upon the defendauta undertaking to be bound 
by the verdict in that action. 

f. Finance. The combining of two or more 
sources of revenue into a common fund, or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a stock 
bearing interest at a uniform rate- 
tl|Vs Burm Sp, Nabob Areots Debts aS Feb. Wks. IV. sto 
Collected into a second debt from tbe nabob of Aicot, 
amounting to two milUons four hundred thousand pounds 
. . Thin i.A known by the name of the Con.solidation of xjjf. 
Ibid, 9 ^ When thiseeUsolidatiefi of 1777 was first annoeriM 
at the Durbar, it was represented authentically at 9,400,0004 
xS4S M<<!ulloch Taxation 11. v. (1859) 936 In 1787.. Mr. 
Pitt Introduced and carried his umona aBcasure, the 


97 Geo. IIL. cap, xj; for the eoaaolUaiion ef the cnatnas 
duties 1870 D«^Arisvx4Fek, The Bill for the ooBSolaib 
ation of the (PrussianJ debt 
g. Bol. - Adnatiov. 

1851 G. Mantbll Petri/actions 48 Fonaed by the coBfia- 
ence and coosobdation of the banes of the petioles. 

Oon» o lid»~tiMUist. [t pcec. + -ui.] One 

who advocates consolidation. 

1883 American VI. oos Would it not unite the oonaolida- 
tionist and the advocate of state rights? 

OonSOlidfttiTft (k^sp*lid^tiy), ot. (& sb.) [a. F. 
consolidatif, -m (i6th c. in Par^), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidate \ see -itjl] Serving to consolidate; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, etc. 

c 1400 Las^frands Cirurg. 164 Also a man wolde 
soude be woundls of be lungis wip ony ni^cyne bat u 
consolidatif. 1358-68 Waxdk tr. AUxid Seer. » b, Some 
consoltdative or healing oyntementes. C^arleton 

PkynoL 389 The sole benignity and Consolidative finetgy 
of Nature. 

f b. as sb, A medicine with these properties. Ohs, 
capon LasHrands Cirurg. 6 (MS. B.) Of giutinatiuis & 
consol idatiuis bat bub cloaeres & coasouderes. 

CoiuBOlidlator (k/fne^ lidd^taj). [a. L. consolid- 
ator, agent-n. f. cotuoliddro : see above and -OB.] 
One who or that which consolidates; a strengthencr 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe in the title of a book on current religioua 
and political disfiensious, as a designation of tba House of 
Commons. 

XTOE Dk Fob (f/V/r), The Consolidator; or. Memoirs of sun- 
dry ‘Jran^actions from the World in the Mt^n. Ibid, (1840) 
9j 6 They . . aie called in a word . . very like our English 
word Representative ; and. .they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ; and the machine itself, tbe 
Consolidator. 1705 Double IVeleonte xxxii, Con . . . .dators 
to ConsolidBte, Aiid Tack ourlTrinitnlers to their own dear 
Fate. x839 Fraseds M,^. XlL 4117 A consolidator of all 
sympathies. 1884 T. W. SHmith \iitle). By Josiah W. Smith 
. . Retired Judn or County Courts, .and one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chancery Orders. 1889 I.n W. Bacon in The 
Forum (N. Y.) Mar. 114 A qukketier of trade and a con- 
solidator of national unity. 

Conso'lidatory, a, [ad. 1.. type *cofisolidd- 
tori-us, f. consolidator : see prec. and -OBY.] Hav- 
ing the purpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 
Act. 

t ConsoTidature. Ohs.-^ [f. L. consolidate 

ppl. stem + -URV.] 

1730-6 Bailey tfolio>, Consolidalure, a consolidation. 
Hence X775 in A.sit ; and in some mod. Diets. 

CoiUM>li]i|r (k^nsJiiriii)),///. a. [f. Console v. 
+ -inoA] That consoles, comforting. 
a 1704 T. Brovyn Praise Drtmkermess Wks. (xygoN I, 33 
Noah . . pa.tsed away tbe nielancholly hours of connnement 
. . with a condoling bottle'. 1797 Mrs. Radcufpb Italian i, 
Ellena . . was patient to her infirmilies, and consoling to 
her suffering. 

lienee Oonso’liBgly adv, 

1880 OuiDA Moths II. 70. 1887 Hall Cainb Son ^ 
Hwar Frol. x6 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 

Oonsolft, sb. f>l. : sec Conhol. 
ConBommaoion, obs. f. Consummation. 
t COlUIO'lllllIft, V. Obs. [a. F. consomme-r, ad. 
L. consummdre to Cunsummatb, finish, complete, 
bring to a head or cud. Also in OF. consumer, 
whence Consume v.^l trans. To make ciiinplete. 

14B9 Caxtom Faytes eg A. i. xix. 60 The whyche accorde 
of peas ought not to be consommed nor ful made wbytbout 
the pryncys license. 

II Consommi (k^stmie). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of consommer\ see prec.] A strong broth or 
I soup made ^ slowly boiling meat for a long time. 
1804 Byron juan xv. Ixxi, Sa^..conJionimf..pU'n£e, 

Jig> a 1845 Syd. Smith in Life 1 . 308 Don’t read those 
twrive volumes till they are made into a consommd of two. 
t ConBomniate, v, Obs.'-^ ® [f. ppL stem of 
consomnidre to dream of.] 
s6a3 Cock SRAM, Cousotnnat, to dreame. 

ConiOliaJICft (kp-ns^Inans). Also 5 -aiuioe. 
[a. 14th c. F. consonance (now comsotutemce), ad. 
L. cansondnlia harmouy, agreement, f. consondnt- 
em pr. pple. : see Consonant and -ancb.] 

1 . Correspondence of sounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, e.g, m a 

I verse; « Assonancr i. 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie ni. xvi. (Arb.) 184 By 
I vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
whiim they called OmoMeleton. 1503 Norden Spec, Brit. 

I I. TO Tranton. .hath no such semunble consonance with 
! Trinobantum. a 1698 Tsmplb On Poetry •Seager), With 
I allnsioBs of words, or coosonanoe of syllables. >770-81 
Johnson L, P., Gray Wks. IV. 306 I'he ode is finished bo- 
I fore the ear has learned its mcxMurcs, and consequently 
before it con receive pleasure from thsir coosonance and 
I recurrence. 1860 MsaaR Eng, Lmssg.ppg, 1 think the in- 
I troduction of these coneonaoces a ve^ hap^ feature in Mr. 

Longfellow’s hexameters. 1871 R. F. WsmouTN Eupk. 5 
; Constances are heard in such pairs of words as canonued, 
eternized.. dissolute, resolute. 

2 . Agreement of sounds ; pies sing combinatloii 
I of sounds. (In later use with allusion to 3.) 

1594 Carew HuartdsExeom, Wits (x6i6) aaS To be called 
by a good surname, and a gracious Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to the aare. 1708 
Tbomson Spring 995 (> 7 jB) Winds and Waters flow'd In con- 
sonance. 1814 Southey Roderick xvii. 43 ’The quiet sound 
of gentle winds and waters with their lulfing contonanoe. 
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8 . Mm. TIm aoiipdao^ togetlieroftiro Bofen In 
harmony ; the quality or fwt of being CcnraiiijaiT 
or eoiio^aiit <Oppoeed to Dmokami.) 

W. HoLota 99 That Ikr the Satei 

and Meesures of Coneanance Im im on. t|0i Cnamraii 
Ov£aT., Notes bt^dn a on a ocpoonetitote harmony, aetiotee 
AUcceMion constitute melody. J. Foma FiHf. 
lllagitrs 11. 149 Joining leveimi TojoeiL or InatniaeatSi in 
auoaanoe. iMi Broadhoubb Mm* A^muiks aoi Hdin- 
holts has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of die various notes of the scale by a graphic iBustration. 
b. A consonant * interval* or combination of 


two notes, a concord* 

Idas WonoN ArcJktl, (xdra) 34 The two principal Conao- 
nanoes, that most ravieb the ear, are., the fifth, and the 
octave. ilTt C. H. H. Fsaar in Grove Diet. Mm. 1 . X99 
Beau are..nioiit noticeable in unisons and oonsonaiioes. 
1884 Bosamqubt Encycl. BHL XVIL xo6/a (Mmic), Tbs 
definitioa of coosonances as intervals whi^ can he toned 
free from heats lies at the basis of almost all music. 

4 . Acoustics. The sounding of a body, 4 .g. a 
tnnii\g-fork, in sympathy wim the vibration of an- 
other body of the same pitch sounded near it 

188a hr S^, Soc. Lex, 

5 . Jig. Agreenient, hannony, eoircord. (The ear- 
liest senM m Eng.) 

I4PB Lydg. CkrvH, Treg Frol, They write, .by suche con- 
sonance That in theyr ookes was no variaunce. igga A. 
Day Bng. Seertiarit t.(tdas)3z The consonance and agree- 
ment they have either with reputation or dignity. i6si 
Vavinb TheaL Hoh, 11, aiu. eoi With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners. 1894 Mauiom UARUtim Atom 
X, Consonance of feeling and sentunent. 
b. Phr. In consonance with. 


s8a8 Stark Eiem. Nat, Hiet. 11 . 498 The disooveries of 
philosophy are in consonance with the details . . giveo 
in the Sacred Writings. s8dfi Mss. C CLAaKX Shake. 
Char, xiv. 347 She is merely acting in nontonanoe with her 
husband's expressed wish. 

€k>IUMmAllOJ (kf AB^Aibisi). Ohs. oit arch. [ad. 
L. consonSntia : see prec. and -airor.] 

1 . Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds ; 
harmony, concord. 

XI87 Trevisa NegeUa {Rolls) 111 . ao3 Tnhal of Oaym 
was tyndera iA oonsaaaiKie and of nuisylL Gt.A1tVlU. 

Scepx. Sci. vL 89 A aioltitude of Musical Conaonandes. 
■694 W. Holdkr N armamy 31 Conaanancyand Bis. 

Mnancy are the Result of the Amement, mixture or luiit- 
ine (or the contrary) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
hledium, caused by the Vibrations by which the sounds of 
distinct Tunes are made. 11870 Rossetti Sail. 4 r Semn. (x8Bz) 
217 And mute before llie house of Love, hears through the 
echoing door His hours elect in choral coiisonancy. 

2 . Quality of being consonant or accordant; 
agreement, accord, harmony. 

1398 TaannsA Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 867 By 

y roporcion and consooancte and acorde of colour. 1^ 
. Bell HaddttAs Anew. Oscr. 443 b, Sweete agreable 
consonaticye of Authors. 160a Shake. Mam. 11. ii. 095 Let 
niee coniure you by the rights of our fellowiM^ by the con- 
sonancy of our youth, turn Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 149 Such 
a Consonancy, and Uniforroity of JudgmenL ^ syM 
Stillingfi. At ISC. Tracts''^, xxiv, A system which is o^une 
merely from its consonancy to nature, syla £uz. Biowsa 
Geo. Bateman I. T07 Bateman’s honest heart, ^[ood sense. . 
brilliant conversation, from their consonancy with her own, 
bad rl vetted the. .aflfections of Cecilia. <833 Lamb Elia. 
Amicus Rediv.^ Had he been drowned ia Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

tb. A ‘harmony*. Obs. rare, 

S577 Hanmbr Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 73 Who patched 
together, 1 wot not what kind of mauglM consonancy of 
the Gospels. 

8. Resemblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or syllables. 

1698 W. Burtoh Itin. Amtm* 43 [For] Viodomora, he tends 
us to Vanduara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
consonancy in uie names, c tjsS Huso Marks Imitatiem 
(R.), These consonancies ch3rmiDg in the writer's head, 
b. (See quot) 

1898 J. Williams Gram. Edeym S 1796 What is ocm- 
Bonancy ? The correspoudenos of coosonaati, and oounter- 
change of vowels, 

ConMimt (VnsdhXot), a. Also 7-8 -ant 
[a. 14th c. F. consonant (now consonnastt, after 
sostner\ ad. L. consostdui^em, pr. pple. (also used 
as adj.) of costsosedre to sound togetiher, be har- 
monious, f. con- together d- sonars to SOUVD.I 
A. at^: 

1 . In agreement, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
able, accordant (to) ; agreeing, consistent {withY 
1489 Caxton PaySes e/A. iv. au. s6o Thy rayeoss ben 
oonsonauute. sS9e Bale Apel. 95 (R.) A oonfourme and 
consonant ordre. 1983 Homilies n. RehelUon i. (1859) 561 
With one consonant heart and voice. s8xi Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. VI. X. 83 This life and death BOthhig EC e 1 couso- 
nant oragreeahlB, 

b. Const jSs, unio (an accepted standard). 

S49t Caxtoh Vitas Pair. 1. IxL <W. de W. 1495) 113 a,fe 
The deuyll seenge that bis contrycyon was not consonaunt 
to his womet. 1935 Act 97 Hm. 

nothing Uks ne oonBosant to the natural mother toMe 
ve^ sidthki thu reslmo. a8s8 Coke Om Litt. l^uC, The 
opinion is eonaonant to taw, S884 H. Moan Myst. Inig-f 
ApcL 500 Bivins Truth will be Isund evsry-where con- 
sonant to Itself. 1709 Hearmte Coifect. II. 397 The Boo- 
triae of them is ceitEinly consosant so our mrthiBS and 
HovilJsa. 1889 OaoTB Plato L Iv. 148 This leems amrs 
consonant to the language of Biogenes Lsertlus. 
o. Const, with, 

rtfl99 HaaptnELD Dioorcs Hen. FT// <1878) 936 If the 


ExtCPeL V. ImfiL | is That wfeMSiSli the mSlmiAelk 
aatinfey am osnsonant sM Mabv bu. Oremtk Pedery 
Wka 1 , 994 Like the harmoay af the sphBum,ae esnsnnMtt 
with thmawHMB, akhonih we caimat hear the musldt. 
SMp FiELomo Tmm fmio* imp •§ Bhs . • ficst s e nn d s d 
tamr mcknmiamt with which me snariBwiH warn almaps 


strictly consonant, tfigy Oiossma Ghmsesegs VL «li. n 
It is eatimlyooaaoitaat with the doctrine of & FauL sIm 
T ouocu Eng. Pmrit, Hi. 377 U witt be mem . 
with our aim to endeavour to ohasaclarise, eio. 
fd. aduh. Ohs. 
t#! Caxton Gold. teg. i8<yh The chyide. .gane his cryes 
ooBsonaante aato his rooder. afii8 Sue T. Bae wi i a Psoud. 
£/. 051 Fall of yeans.. aooocding te the Btymolw d 
bestus, end oonsanent onto the History, Hassm 

Three Treat, iii. il <1765) 197 Hear hia,€0BS0nsnt U> this, 
in MDOther Place essutiag. 

t&. ? Agreeable to reason or oiroumstaacet ; 
suitable, ^s. 

S491 Act 7 Hen. VIS, c. n Preamb., His Highnes 
eeinm most conveident end consonaunt to preserve the pos- 
sessions of theCtown . . withcMatany severaunoe. 1813 ILC. 
Tabk Aljkk. (cd. 3), Comomant, agraeable, likely; 

1 8 . In agreement with itsdf, consistent. Ohs. 
a 1996 CaANMEt IVks. 1 . 19 She sheweth herself alway 
tmifonnandcomonaiK. ai6ee Hooker Auenf. to Tmnere 
Wki. IL 893 The tiuefXKisonant meaning of senteocesnot 
understiood is brought to U^t. iSmBjogbs Com/ 4 . Ambass. 
399 It might have pleaseoher Mijestie to have kept a con- 
aonamt cemrse thnre. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. 
(9841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and oonso- 
aant scheme or purpose. 

At. Of sounds or music: Harmonious. 

1915 Barclay Eglogts (1570) C iv/s It . . Is to one 
plmsaunt To heare good reauton and ballade consonant. 
C1800 K. White Rem. (1837) 386 An enphonious mdody 
and consonant cadence. ws\ swiMauaMB Bongs M. Sun- 
risst To }V. WhitmoH 29 With consonant ardors of chords 
That pierce men’s souls as edth sworda 

b. Mus. Concordant ; constitnting a concord or 
consonance. 

1809 Dowlamo OrmiiA. MieroL 78 Out of the mesn in- 
equalicie . . doe proceed oonsofiant Sounds 1780 STiaies A nc. 
Grk. Msuie in PkiL Trans. LL 705 A consonant system. . 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were oonsonaaL 
s86o J. Goss Harmony iv. 9 A Chord. . is named a Conoord 
wlmn all the notes form consonant intervals to each other. 
Ibid.. The imsonant intervals, or Coasonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and 5th, major and iniiior 
6th, perfect 8ve, and uaison. 1884 Bosanquet in Encycl. 
Brit. XVII. 106/1 (Mmie\. Other oonsonant intervals. 

6. Of words, etc. : Agieeing or alike in sound. 
CS849 Howatx Lett. (2650) 1 . 80 Our bards . . hold aano- 
mmattons, and enforcing of consonant words or syll^lei 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance. sIBs 
Palgravb in S/enoeVs Wke. Grosart) IV. p. Ivii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant rhymes required in 
each stansa with wonderful ease. 

1 6 . Of the nature of a consonant. Ohs. rare. 
rax Harris Hermes Wks. (zB4x> sio The orticulatioBS so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound aot of 
themselves, .but at all times in company with some auxili- 
oxY voweU 

Consoiiailt (kpmsdnfint), sb. [a. 13-X4th c. F. 
consonant (pi. -ans). ad. L. consondnt’sm, sb. use 
(sc. consonans liftera) of pr. pple. : see prec. Lot. 
had also in same sense consona (sc. tUtes'd). whence 
mod.F. consonne.] 

1 . An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel ; an elementary sound of speech whidi in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. Applied both to the sounds and to the 
letters (the latter bemg the historically prior use). 

While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity throi^h which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
wholly or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose. Vowels thus consist of pure voice or nmrical sound ; 
consonants are either simple noises or noises combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
a continuous and rhythmical character, as a friction, trill, 
hiss, or busE, and those consonants in which this bmaricRdly 
the case approRch dosdy to vowels, and may perform 
the function of a vowel in a srilebie. Hence * the bcHuidary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with afaeohite 
definiteness, and there are sounds vriiich may belong to 
ehher’ <Swebt Handbk. Phonetics f s64^ And there u in 
the coDSoaants a regular gradation from thoee which ooiiie 
nearest to vowels and auiy function as vowdL to those 
which are most remote, and never so function. From this 
point of view, elementoiy sounds have been classed as (z) 
vowdi, (s) semi-vowels y and w)^ (y) liquids 0i I’* r), 
(4) nasals (m, n, n>, n^. (5) fncatives or spirants, votes (v, 5 , 
z, 5, y\ and breath if, p, g), (6) mutes or stops, voice fb, 
d, and breath (p, t, k>. Ciius a are more strictly the vowds 
s, n, fiincrioaing as conaonanta. and classed^ as consonants; 
riasaes 9, 4» s, ore capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functionuig as vowels ; only class 6 have the consonantal 
function exclusively, 8, k. being the most typical consoo- 
ants. Tbs use of the liquids and nasals as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature in Indogemianic Phonology. (Sea 
Vowel.) Consonants may also be classed, accordina to the 
part of the mouth where they are funned, into labials (p, b, 
r, V, m, w), dentals, palatals, gutturah, and other minor 
groups. (See these terms.) In the Roasan alphabet (with 
its GraekROoeasions), the inatoricsl voweb are «, «, 4 R, is, 
y; down to the z8-i7th c , i and m were Risd both as 
voweb a^ oonaonanti, a double functiea served hfy sod 
IV in varieus Ruidam laiumaEca. 

a. Applied to thelriten (aolely or diiedy), 
ct 3 AhSft.Pseffs Kildare x8 in E, Bng.Possns{iMm)t%^ 
pta Iters b imaind wd Of consonans and woweL 2530 
Falsge. lutrad. aoConaonantes written for kepying of trews 
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[ 64 The simple ankulatioBs A 
ry united with the Kquids t»nd 


diw. PirrTRMtiAM JIDnur Peesie i 

dSfai£b£^ 5 S£ih 

e sAo A. Hume Brit T numo n Vip tt AdowrtwEEfchimkttsr 
•imihpliiiiig a iMRd 4%elae te b Mte the 
tuiSwoftiw nceuh. wafW.MATtmWim*MaO^Comf. 
soTlMERmCoiMORRRtate ewy hte 
Nomlmr . . iU in Bl, Br, ^ Gn,l 3 r, Kn . . Ih, Tw, wk, 
Wr. 1810 SiE B. BaotNE OyehiMm. The wemm A 
£ 1 0!,aiw used <e dsdk tee the sdidshgies; soeie ct the 
consoaanu, B C B F OH, to dmlgnamtMttepy edm 
1867 A. J. £i.li8 £* E. Pronunc. l ui. tfizAcoonHiq^ththe 
pieseait miiges of speech VandWare oe nsw i Em s 

when preceding a vowel as fai yw, sunt. fl8fl PtTttAW 
Mattnat Photujrr. 46 The c o nso na nts cf a void nwwt he 
written [in shorthand] vrithout lifting the peas* 
b. Applied to the •OEiMle. 

■fioi H. Crosse Verinet Comsnm. 4 . 1 haMi eent- 
tered here sod there some isttiiig notes sad hesih OMwo^ 
lumia, vaiunable to s modest care. sp|i JoiiHSOE RmnMr 
Na 88 p 5 The differeoce of hermony arising pfindpelljr 
from the collocation of voweb and consonants* _ thytAper 
Lai. Gram, L f z Intermption fof the breath) by colBplete 
contact, or oompraseion by aptiNsidnielMO of oeitaMi pens 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongne or uvula, prodnoes 
consonants. tSyy Swest Hamdbh. Pksnsties 1 9 f A 4Daii- 
sonant b the reaiutof audible friction, squeering or stopping 
of the breach in some part of the ssoatb (nr occaikmaily oir 
the throat). . Consonants can. .be breathed as well as vciM* 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to prodocs a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. 

to. humorously, with allnsioa to the eftymo- 
logical sense * sonnding tq^her*. Ohs. 

moy Walkinoton OM. UMusPref., Uke the fools, a Con* 
sonant whan hee should be a Mute. 

1 2 . Agreement, accordance ; CoRSOvaBOB g. 
^iqeo Apei. Loll. 9 J>b ooosooaant b vnknowen Ce]^ 
japer. x6t8 M. Baret Horsemeasship i. z8 loyne two 
parrallcl lines together, they make a true consonant. 

1 8 . Marieal harmoDy or agreement of sounds. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lag* 38/4 Inhal . . was the fender of 
mus^e that u toeaim ci oonaoBaates of aoaide. 
t b. Mus. - CON8ONAFOK 5 b. Obs. 

W. Holder Harmouyitggi) 1x3 As we Hotoiwlly by 
the Judgment of our Ear, own, sad rest ui the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant syxa STBBLBd»>bc/. No. 334 ^410080 
Numbers which produc'd Sounds that were Consonants. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, ^in acitse 1), ms comonant 
diphthong, consotuml'dropping, etc. 

s 88 e M. UoFKiNB Hasnaii 03 The HawaHsn alphabet, .b 
so destitute of oonsonant diphthongs that the natives esn- 
not pronounce two consonaats togetoer. z 888 Sweet Eng. 
Sotmds 97 Many . . consonmit-droipptags are no doubt das 
to the . . princi^ of economy ia disunctioa. Jbid.^ CoR- 
sonant-smouthing is analtttous to that of vowels. 1889 
VirukH ManuafPkonorr.yhi^'^ " * ' • 

b. t. d. etc., are ofren closeiy i 
r, forming a kind of consonant diphthong. 

Couo&ailtal (k^oisdhae'nt&l), a. [f. prec. «b, 
-f-AL.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant ; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

>798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rov. XVII. 4x0 All the slmplR 
Boun^ vowri and oonsonanul. aiya H. Sfemcer Prim. 
Ptychoi. 1 . L vi. tt3 Bdicaie cansonanial modifications. 
xWa All year Round XXIX. 447 Due to the similarity of 
the conAonantal outline for the two words in . .shorthand. 
Ckmso&ft&tio (IqmsdaBCiitik), a. srare. [f. m 
prec. + -ic, after vocalic. In mod.F. cosssomsami^ 
tpMf .] Of the natare or character of a consoamzit. 

K863 AuraxcHT in Chambers Emyct, V. syj/a Consonantlo 
bases, or.ofthe vocoTic, those which end in utv). a vowel of 
a deddea consonantic quality, are mom apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

sMssimssfeisisM (kp’nsAidntiig'm). [f. Coir- 
Bt)NANT sb. 4- -18M. In iDOd.F. cosssonstattHsme*} 
Use of oonsonaiitt ; the system of consonants be- 
longing to a particnlmr language, or their special 
cfasxacter ; a consonant formation. 

1873 Eari.s PhihL Eng. Tongue (ed. aj 132 Tlia sound of 
the V) may be described as a consonaniwn resulting from 
the coUuitm of ff with another vocalic aound. 1888 
Atkenseum 97 Fek 040^ To shake the confidence ofschoUrs 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism. 

ConaoiUUltiM (k^rosAianUU), w, [f. a8 prec. 
+ -iz*.] tmm. To tnm (a vowel) into a oon- 
Bonont (c.g. u Into w)\ to make consonantaL 
So OoammiMitl ag-tion, making into a consonant 
1877 Smmvt Phonetics^ The Fieoch (w>ta narrow, Che Eng- 
lish wide, the former being oonsonaacised {u% the loCier (uk 
i8!79 H. Niooc in Est^nl. Brit. (ed. IX. ^s/x French. . 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantisiQg the vowel 
of the lost syllable but 00c; if unaccented. 
CoaJKUiaatly (kp‘nsdh&ntli), adv. [t CoH- 
BONAVT a* k -LY^.] In ooDsononcE, agreement, 
Bcoo^ or harmony; agreeably, homuMiioasiy, 
consistently. Const, io, with. 

igge Moss Com/ut. Tindals Wks. 809/1 All y* olde holy 
doctonrs. .write, .so consonaiilly toglther sgsinst al klndes 
of scismes and heresies. 1847 Biaots Unimtff. Taking 
Arms r3S There ere who answer., not altogether coaao- 
Bontly to what Saint Paul aimed at. S777 KomTooN Hist. 
Amer. II. vii. 308 Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the trespass. xTpx-xSsa BTseaeu Cur. 
Lit. (1866) 069/x Harmonious ranged, and conaonantly lust. 
Eh78G. MaRBorra Bsauch* Carter V xix. 3x0 It dtimra too 
consouantly with a feeling of BeEuchafflp*a. 

Cto'BMlUkBtlMM. rart—, [tupite. + jms.] 
State or qnoli^ of being coaoiiaiit, contonaae,. 

1730-8 Batlet «bUo\ Cansonantnees. conformity, agrew 
abteness to or with. Heaoe ki J., andtaod. Diots. 
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t CtonsOliAter Ohs, [f. asgnmed L, 
s^mU-us icf. next^, ai pa. pple. t>icmiondr$\ lee 
CoMsoNANT.] « Consonant 0* 

■649 B&unds PubL OM. 49 Meafiw. .eonsonata to oquitv 
and true to religion, t^i FuHet^s AM Ridiv,^ Lifi 
Parvus (1B67) 11 . 333 Opinioo9..coiuoiutte to the Scri^ 
tures. 

Oo*iUM)liato, V. ran, [f. L. consondt-, ral. 
gtein of coHsoHdrt to aound together.] intr. To 
found in sympathy. 

ifSe.S>^. Soc.Lrx,^ CansaHmiii^t pOMOieing the propertiee 
of coneonence fi. e. * the production of lound In a body euch 
as a tuning fork, by the vibration of another body of eimilar 
tone near it 

CoDSOna'tlon. nonce~wd, [ad. late L. consond- 
tion-tm (Caffiodorus), n. of action f. cmson&rt : 
•ec Consonant.] A lonndii^ together. 

1S89 Langman's Mag. May 10 lliey [belU] make all to* 
gcther . . inch a ringing, resonant, rollii^ consonation. 

t Ooasoae, sh, Ohs. rare. [a. OF. conswe con- 
fonant, unanimous, ad. L. conson-us Consonous.] 
(See quot.) 

1609^ )owLAND Omith, Micral. 79 Of not-Vntsons, some 
are equisons, some Contones . . Consones are those, which 
yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

CoxUlOHep V. rare, [ad. F. cmsanner^ L. conso- 
ffJrv.] inir. To be consonant Hence fCion- 
Bownlag ppl, a., consonant, 

1S73 M. Collins Sf. SilckrstePs Whim III. xiil 195 
Hoping it was consonant with good strong orthodox Uni* 
tarianlsm. Let us hope it consoned.^ 
im Asnolo Chron. (x8rx) xo (An] interpretacion to reson 
and good feith conBow[n]yng. 

CoaSOniflM'tion. rare, [ad. mod.F. conson- 
nificatim^ n. of action from eonsonnifier^ f. con- 
sontutf ad. L. consona a consonant.] Turning into 
a consonant, making consonantal. 

F. F. Rooet Introd. O. French so A consonnificatlon 
of the e, 

Consonoiui (kp‘nsdh9s>, a, rare. ? Obs, [a. L. 
ccnsoH’US sounding together in harmony, harmo- 
niuus, f. con^ + •son us ’founding, f. son-us sound.] 
1 . Sounding tog^hcr harmoniously, harmonious. 
1654 Charlbton 3S7 If the two strings be Con* 
sonous though but In the less perfect Consonance of a Fifth, 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Centonaus^ of the same tune or sound, 
agreeing in sound ; also i^reeable. very like.^ sySS John- 
son, Cmsanaust agreeing in sound , symphonious. t868 H. 
Morley Note toSpect. No. 1x6 Not only that they [hounds] 
should be fleet, but also * well-tonned and consonous.' 

t 2 . e> C onsonant 4 . I. Ols. 
iflfo H. Moia Myst, Godliness 590 So will it also appear 
still more, .consonous to Reason. 


t Go*]Ui0^t6p V. Obs, {erron. in Diets, oouso- 
plate.) [f. L. consdpit^ ppl. stem of consbpjre to 
lull to sleep, f. intensiye *«• to lull to 
sleep, co-radicate with $op-or deep sleep ; the L. 
stem sop- f;— iwtf/-) is cognate with Tout, swef- 
in swefen sleep, dream.] trans. To lay or lull to 
sleep ; to quiet, compose ; to stupefy. (Usuallyyf^.) 
Hence Co'naopited ppl. a., Oo'naopiting. 

(iflagCocRKRAtc, (^onsoptated, lulled asleepe. 1659 Phyt. 
Dict.f Censopiated^ lull'd asleep 1775 Ash, Consoplate (not 
sufficiently authorised), to lay to sleep.] 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. iii. 11. xxxvii. To consopite 
Or quench this false light of bold phansics Are. ^ 1650 
Charlston Paradoxes 41 That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopited and layd asleep. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 657 Narcoticks . . consopite the senses. sfl68 
Howe Bless. R^hteous (iSes) xi7 It ..attenuates the con- 
sopiting fumes. s68s H. More lllmtr. laoThe consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers. 

t OO'llSOpitef ppl> Ohs, [ad. L. consbpTl-us, 
pa. pple. 01 cofisdpire : see prec.] Laid to sleep. 

1647 n. More Sone ^Soul 11. iii. 111, xliii. Its clamorous 
tongue thus being consopite. 1664 — Myst. Iniq. ssy The 
external Senses. Ibeing in a manner consopite. 

t C02Ui0pi*ti0]l. Obs. [ad. L. consopUidn-em^ 
n. of action from cansoptre : see prec.] A laying 
or lulling to sleep. 

ites Bioos New tlM, 105 Procure the consopltion of the 
confusion of the vitall Archeus. H. More Immort. 

Sonl(\b 6 e) X50 The Exciution or Consopltion of Powers 
end Faculties, e 17x4 PorE Let. to Digby 19 Aug. Wks. 
1737 VI. 99 A total consopltion of the senses. [(Quoted by 
I. and R. from some erroneous ed., as cousepiaiion, which 
has been copied in later Dicta] 
t OomOTOd. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consorce L. 
consortia^ pi. of consortium partnership, fellow- 
ship : see below.] Fellowship, company. 

sgsa Helyas in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. (1858) HI. X13 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 

Consort (kp-ns^it), sb,^ [a. F. consortf fern. 
consorts mate, fellow, partner, wife (-It., Sp. con* 
sorte\ ad. L. consars, -ortem sharing property in 
common, sharer, partner, colleague, comrade, f. 
con- together xorx, sortsm lot. (Orig. conso'rt.)] 
tl. A partner, companion, mate; a colleague 
in office or authority. Obs, 

1AX9 J. Alcbtrb in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. ax. 1 . 70 The Malre 
and his consortes havyth y rendyd yowre sise. tgga CBBaHS 
l/psi. Courtier in HmrL Misc. (Malh.). Il« stp To seeke 
good consorts and companiona fiMs Marlowb J^o/ 
Malta V. Wka (Rtldg.) 177 Now, as tor Calymath and his 
consorts, Here have I made a dainty gallery. 1598 B. 
Ionson £v. Man in Hum. 1. i, I scome it, 1 . .to be a consort 
Tor euery hum-drum, sflaf Caft. Smith Firginia lU. xu. 


94 Adam and Francis his two consorts were fled, iflae Mab- 
siNGBa Picture v. iii, Take the advioa of your leam’d con- 
sort. sflfly Milton P, L, 11. 963 With him Enthron'd Sat 
Sable-vested Night, eldest <» things. The consort of his 
Reign, a 1994 Noeth Lives 1 . 99 OonsorU and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business. 1735 Macehs Ineurancee 
1 . 995 The said Capt. Charles Alden and Laxaro Damiani 
and other Consoru in this Cause. 

t b. transf. and Jig. Obs. (exc. as fig. to 3), 
Walkinoton Opt. Glass 48 This wit is ever a consort 
with iudgement. 163I Sunosby Diary 914 Make de- 
vout books your discreet Consorta 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
596 What will they then But force the l^irit of Grace it 
Mlf, and binde His consort Liber tie. 1833 1. Taylor /'sum/. 
L 5 That love which is to be the consort of knowledge. 

2 . A ship sailing in company with another. 
s6es Warnrr Alb. Eng. xi. IxH. (x6x9) 979 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship remayning of that fleete . . satles with 
his consorts to meete. s6a8 Digby V^. Medii. <1868 » e6, 
1 carried out three lightes fore and aft, that if I passed by 
my consortes they might see them. 1748 Anson s Foy. 11. 
V. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centurion ran 
her two consorts out of sight. x8ao Scorbsbv A retie Regious 
1 . 78. i8m Kanb Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) xss Our con- 
sort, the Rescue, .had shared in this discovery. 

8. A partner in wedded or parental relations; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as queen-consort, the wife of a 
king ; so king-consort, prince-consort (the latter the 
title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosb. Ded. Note, Vour selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. 1040^4 Chas. 1 in Rushw. 
Hist, Cell. (1^9) til. I. 591 HU dearest Consort the Queen, 
and his dear daughter the PrincMS Mary. 1669 £. Cham- 
berlavnb. 9 /. Gt. Brit. i.(x684)a9o The (^ueen-C^onsort also 
doth the like to divers poor women. 1703 Lmn/. Gae. No. 
4196/9 The Envoy was. .introduced to the Empress Consort. 
173a LsDiARD^'r/AM II. X. 406 Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy the diversions of the court. 1788 W eslky Wks. 
(1872 > VI. 999 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents]. x8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 9) 1 . 400 A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use. 1843 SrurHEN Laws Es^. 11 . 969 The 
Queen, whether iwnant or consort. 186s Court Circular 
13 Dec., Windsor Castle, Dec. 13.. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort pa.ssed a restless night, 
b. Used of animals. 

1706 Morse Amer. Geog. L 149 In June the males return 
to snore, and by August are Joined by their consorts. 1834 
Mrowin Angler in Wales 1 . 139 At the very first cast, 1 
hooked the consort of the fish I hsd taken the day before, 
t Consort (kp-ns/Iit), sb.^ Obs. [n. of action from 
CoNsoitT V. and, like the vb., accented conso rt by 
all the poets till ^161 a: cf. resort, accord, etc. 
(A rare OF. consorte * union, company, coterie \ 
cited by Godef. from a single writer, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) In the musical 
uses (senses 3-^), however, there can be no doubt 
that consort was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F. concert, It. concerto : this un- 
familiar foreign word being, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense a of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. But in the course of the 18th c. the correct 
form concert gradually took its place.] 

I. Connected with Consobt v, 

1 . A number of people consorting together ; a 
fellowship, paitnersnin, company. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, tVitchcr. vi. iii. 94, 90 women of 
that consort . . were poisoned, ifox Shaks. Two Gent. iv. 
i. 64 What saist thouT Wilt thou be of our consort? Say 
1 , and be the captaine of vs all. 1598 Bacon Sacr. Medit. 
vii. (Arb.) 1x7 It is for the good of the Church, that there bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of this world, sfloi 
Holland Pliny U. 541 Among a consort or company of 
other virgins. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 4B3 Herein Vou 
may heare the concent of a Consort of Authors. 170a Eng. 
Theophrast. 130 There U hardly such another pest in a 
commonwealth os a consort of parasites. 

b. A company of ships sailing together. 

1591 G. Fletcher Rutu Commw. (Hakluyt) xx About xy 
or 18 fleete of them . . urtiich divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates in a consort. i6xx Cotor. 
8.V. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of 
one consort. 1633, 1^^ d.]. 

o. Society, company. Of consort ; social. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 
never . . delighted with consort. 1673 Evelyn Terra (1799) 
93 Our Jumpers and Cypress, .are trees of Consort, and 
thrive not well alone. 

d. In consort : in partnership ; in company. 
i 6 xx Bible 9 Kings viti. x 6 marg., Jehoram . . began to 
reign in consort with his father. s 6 m Bacon .,^/ 7 'a Marg. 
notes, H x to x?- Experiments in Consort. — 18 94 to 35. 
Experiment Soliuiy. 1633 TI. Cooan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xlix. 189 1 'o give advice to the Ships of Bengsla, that they 
should come all carefully in consort together. s668 Glan- 
viLL Plus Ultra 52 Instances must be . . examined singly 
and in consort ite Roberts Fi^, Levant 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometimes in Consort two or three together. 173s 
Rape of Helen i. so When you in consort tnpt Phalacras 
green. 

2 . Accord; agreement; concurrence. [Related 
to Consort v. o.] 

1390 Spenser F. Q. l xii. 4The people. .To him assembled 
with one full consort. 1391 Troub. Raigne K. John 11. 
(z6xi) 78 Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
iflea Bacon Hen. FI L 946 If you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for Lewis the Eleuenth 'then the Consort U more 
perfect, xflss Fuller Ch. Hiat. ti. vt. | 30 He is reported 
to have entsued (by Heaven's Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours. 


b. In consort i ia aoooid; in concert (with 
which it finally blends). 

ifl34 Fobd P, Warbeck 111 . it. 111 lend you mirth, sir, If 

e >u will be in consort. 17*9 T. Cooks Tales, ^e, 43 In 
onsort to my Friend my Passions move. 1793 Ld. Auck- 
land Corr. (1861) 111 . 10 A cordial disposition .. to act in 
consort with me. 

XL— Concert of music. 

3 . The accord or harmony of several instm* 
ments or voices playing or singing in tune, 

Fleming Contn. Holinshed lU. isWa Both by 
voice and instruments of consort. (1388 R. Parke tr. 
Mendoza's Hist. China 173 Diuers instruments, whereon 
they played with great conhoit, some one time and some an 
other.) 1^4 Plavford Skill Mus. 11. 99 The Tenor-Vbl 
is an excellent inward Part, and much used for Consort. 
1693 Dlackmokr Pr. Artk. iv. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort loyn’d. 

b. (with a and pi.) A singing or playing in 
harmony; a harmonious combination of voices or 
instruments ; the harmonious music so produced. 

1386 Marlowe xst Pi. Tamburl. iv. iv, Methinks *tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. 1591 Shake. 
Two Gettt. III. ii. 84 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort. 1604 T. Wrioht Pas- 
risAf V. ii. 164 I'he church, for this same effect, vseth the 
Consorts of musical instrumenta x6o6 [see 6). i6m Sir 
T. Herbert 7 'rav. 59 Their armes and legs were aaomed 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort. 
1705 STANHora Paraphr. 1 . 995 I'he singing tojuther Con- 
sorts of Praise. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 5 F 3 The musick 
proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets and Bird-calls. 1883 
Chappell in Aldis Wright's Notes to Shaks. //^m. F, v. ia. 
963 (935) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., 
were formerly made in sets of four, which when played to- 
gether formed a * consort'. (Hence, app., the erroneous 
statement that * consort of viols’ was« C hest viols: l£ 
1880 Grove Did. Mus. 1 . 384.] 

O. transf. and fig. 

1586 W. MABSiE Serm. Trajffbrde Marriage, There l>e 
foure parts in the commonwealth, .when these foure partes 
agree in a sweet consort and melody. 1580 Nashb Aimond 
Jbr Parrat s b, Talke of a Harmonic of the Churches . . 
heere would be a consort of knauerie. 1500 Spenser P. Q, 
III. i. 40 Wonder was to heare their [birds'] trim consort, 
xdgx J. F[rbake] Agrifipds Occ. Philos. 959 The Tone of 
particulars, and pro} ortionated Consorts ooeyeth the nine 
Muses. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. | 8 <1683) 366 A consort 
of plaudites. 171a A ddison Sped. No. 4x8 f 7 His Consorts 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious, 
d. In consort : » in concert. 

x6ax Quarles Esther Div. Poems (17x7) 9 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join in Consort, and each 
bear a part. Curios, in llusb. 6 Card. 94 If he join 
not in (Jonsort witn all the Creatures to praise their com- 
mon God. a 1789 Burney Hist, Mus. 1 . viii. (ed. a) 197 
Several parts, .sung iu consort. 

4 . A company or set of musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, maxing niusic tocher. 

1387 Fleming Cont. Ilolinshra \\\.^ 1390/9 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still verie dolefull musike. 
1606 Holland Sudan. 962. x6i6 Bullokar, Consort, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together. s6^ 
G. Hbrsbrt Temple, Emph^ment vi, Lord place me in 
thy consort ; give one strain To m^oore reed. 1636 Earl 
Monm. Adrt. fr. Pamass, 390 Toe ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. x6o/x A Con- 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 
tqoh Strrlk Lring Lotfer 1. (1747) aa Each Consort vy'd 
by turns Whicn with most Melody shou'd charm our Ears. 

5 . A musical entertainment in which a number 
of performers take part ; ■■ Concert 4. 

1671 Evelyn Diary (1897) II. 357 Sir Joseph . . gave us. . 
a handsome supper, and after supper a consort of music. 
1097 dless D'Aunoy't Trav. (1706) 958 There's not a Night 
passes without foure or five hundred Consorts of Musicl^ 
m several parts of the Town. 1708 Hbarnk Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 11 . xa6 A Consort of Musick in y Theatre. 
1797 Farlefs Exeter Jml. 24 Mar., At the large Musical 
Room.. win be held a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mrs. Dblany Let. 16 Sept., I had rather hear 
it than any or their modern Operas and Consorts. 

6 . attrib. 

1607 Dbkkbr Knis. Comur., To this consort-rome resort 
none out the children of Pnoebiis (poets and musitions). 1611 
Morley (/»//#), The First Booke of Consort Leesons. i6r6 
Bacon Sylva | 978 In that Music which we call broken- 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
sweeter than others. 1^4 Plavpord Skill Mus. 11. 91 The 
Viol (usually called) de (Jambo, or Contort Viol. 16^ Pkii, 
7 'rans. XVllL 69 In movements of Consort- Musick. 

Consort (k/l^^'jt), v. [Found first in end of 
i 6 thc. The origin and early history are obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the different s'^nses 
had two or even three different origins. Thus, 
branch I was app. formed on C0N8OBT with the 
notion of ^ act as a consort to *. Branch II cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Sort, very common 
from c 1570 onwards in all the senses 3-6 below. 
In sense 3 there was obviously sometimes asso* 
ciation with L. sors, sortsm, V. sort lot, fiite, 
destiny. Branch III is intimately associated with 
Consort sbJ^, branch II. But even if thus origin- 
ally distinct, the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to one word, and to have 
mutually infioenoed each other, for some uses 
combine the different ideas : efi 4, 5, with i ; 7 
with 3, 5, 6, Cf. also obs. It. consortars * to con- 
sort together’ (Florio, 1611), f. consorts mate, 
consort. There were also med.L. vbs. consortars. 



conaonv. 
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•arif to lie ediaoeiitf htre common boimdsiiec. No 
trace of the vb. ap^ii in French, 014 or New.] 

I. tl* irons* To accompany, keep company 
with ; to escort, attend. OSs* 

isn Smaks. L, Im X. II. i y$ Sw«st health and falra 
deuree coniort your grace. 1609 Havwooo Srii, Troy 
XVI. It, Ten tboumnd voluntary men unpreit Coneori him. 
1615 — Feun Prmiistt Wlu. 1874 11 . *17 WUt thoo coo- 
mrt me, beare me company, e idii CHaniAN 
They in g«^lden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete 
with pasMons. 161$ — 1. 309 lU-com- 

plexion’d Spi^ht Shall consort all the mteerable plight Of 
men then living. i6aa R. Hawkins Foy, S. Soa (1847) ss 
I1ie sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes, 
f 2. To be a consort or spouse to, to espouse ; 
to have sexual commerce with. Ois. 

1615 Chapman Odyo$, 1. 439 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of so g^reat a race. stfiS — /io- 
sioiCs Bk* Days 46 The great Twentieth day Consort thy 
wife. 

II. 3. To associate in a common lot, to sort 
together ^persons or things). Const, with, 

sgSS R. Pasxx tr. MondozAt Nisi, CMna 65 The other 
sort of souldiers are strangers, and are consorted for yeares 
or monethes to serue. 1593 Donne Sai, i. iR,), In this 
..wooden chest, Consorted with these few books, let me lie 
In prison. i|9$ M. Rovdon Eteoy in Shttuei^s tVks, 
(Cflob«U69/x Consort me quickly withthe dead. S670 Milton 
Nisi, Eng. 11. Wks. (1851 1 sq'As It were consorted in the 
same destiny with the decrease and fall of vertue. 1833 T. 
Hamilton Men 4 Mann. Amer. I. vi. 147 He is consorted 
involuntarily with people to whom he is bound by no tie. 
1836 1 . Tavi.or Phys, Tk, Another LiU (1857) 178 The 
heterog|eneous elements . . consorted within the animal or- 
ganization. 1868 Milman Si, Pants 333 Atheism, with 
which it [Armiiiianism] was consorted in popular language. 
t 4 . refi. To associate oneself (WM), to keep 
company. Ohs, (Cf. Corbortbd, quot. 1588.) 

1594 J. KING lonas (1618) 136 They had entertained and 
consorted ihemselues with disobedient lonas. 1599 B. 
JoNsoN Kv. Mam out of Hum, 11. vi, That jrou can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. 1607 Dekkir 
Wesito, Hoe 1. Wks. 1873 II. 987 Your consorting your 
selfe with Noble men.. hath vndooe vs. 1833 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts N, T, tog, 1 have written to you. .not to con- 
sort yourselves in the company of inordinate Christians. 
1^ L.OCKE Edme, (rpa?) I When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 

6. inir. To associate, to join or keep company. 

1588-98 Hackluvt yay, I. 11. 393 All these consorted to 
goe to Gom together, and I determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palancnine to be made for me of canes. 1833 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T, 141 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. 1680 H. More Afoent. Apoc. j7o 
To consort together. 18x6 South ky Poets Pilgr, 1. 33 So 
we consorted here as seemed best. 18^7 Emerson /*A rwr, 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 473 Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 1873 Browning Red Cott. A''/.- 
cap X95 O friend, who makest warm my wintry world. And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too t 

b. Const, with ; also of ships. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. til. ii. 386 They, .must for aye con- 
sort with black-browd night. 1605 — Mach, 11. lii. xai 
L et's not consort with them. i6ix hiBLn Acts xvii. 4. 1867 
Milton P. L. ix. 954 If Death Consort with thee. Death is 
to mee as Life. 1897 Dampikr Voy, (1698) 1 . u We sailed 
from hence .. we consorted, because Captain Yanky.. was 
afraid the French would take away his Bark. 171(1 Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 F to, 1 consorted with none that looked 
into books. 1834 W. Irving T. Trav, 1 . txa [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors, 1848 Macaulay 
Nist. Eng. 11 . 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

c. To have inlercourse with. (? related to a.) 

cx6oo Thnon 1. v. (1843) 18 Louelie Venus sported And 

with Mars consorted. 1868 J. H. Blunt RN. Ch. Eng, I, 
308 He cea.sed to consort with her. 1888 Law Times 
LXXXl. 278/3 The damages he has sustained by some man 
consorting with his wife. 

6. To accord, agree, harmonize: B,.to; h,with, 

>599 Fairs Worn. 1. 447 Neither time Nor place 

consorted to my mind. 184s Hinub J, Bpten vU. 35 A 

g odly young woman . . well consorting to himselfe and his 
onne. 1854 Syo. Dobell Balder xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

. Glass iv. (i 664> 55 Sorrow carries 
(isort with his Claret Deity. 1834 
K. H. Salerno's Rsgim, Pref. 9 That which consorts with 
their Nature. 1883 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, Ci^r. xiv. 36A 
The decoration of the poetry, consorting . . with the rural 
simplicity of the subject. 1888 Mill in iMin, Rev. CXXl 1 1 . 
363 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government. 

III. [Cf. Consort sbA 11.] 
f 7. To combine in musical harmony ; to play, 
sing or sound together, (trans, and inlr,) Obs. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. 11. xti 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one barmonee. igpa Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jlul 111. i 51 Heere's my fiddlesticke, heere's that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort. 15^ Sylvester 
I)u Bartas 1. v. <1641) 43/3 Suffer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce, My doleful! Angers to consort their noise. 
i6t8 Drumm. Nynin True HaMlness, To haue the wit 
and will Consorting in one stnune. s8n G. Herbert 
TV iq^/r, iii. Consort both heart ano^lute, and twist 

a song Pleasant and long. 188a T. Tatham Aqua Tri. 3 
The Watermen who are continually in action, consort into 
this Song, being set for three pairs. 1894 W. Hoi.der 
Harmony (1731) 48 If the Length of if be to that of J? as 3 
to 9, anti consequently the Vibrations as 3 to 3, their Sounds 
will consort in a Fiftou a 1734 North Lirtos IL 88 He had 
an harpsichord at bis bed-chamber-door, which a friend 
touchea to his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters 
lo consort it with him. 

t OomiO'rMblOp Obs, [f. prec. vb. 4 -ABLE,] 
Capable of consoTting together or of being con- 
sorted 1 companionable, comparable 


1848 W. MeumrAOUB Poemet Mes* 98 (T.) A good oeo* 
science, and a good coortitp. are ooneortable dmEsOf* 
IVoiiem, S3 In the growth or dieir fortnaea the Duke was 
a little the swifter and amch the ijpsia^ .. Iberhi 1 taaet 


confssse much more consortablt U 

Obs, mee, [C COBfiOMv. 
4 •ATiov,] Coniorti^ or keeping company. 

1798 Mod! GullimoPo fmv, eos Tboee 1 had . . sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consottatioo and lasting amity with. 

Conaortnd (kfnnfsM), fpL a* [f Corsobt v, 

4-BDi^.] Amociated, leagura; united at con- 


1988 Shaks. £« X. X i. L edo There did 1 see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted ..with a Wench. 
>593 //, V. vi. 15 Two of the dangeroue consorted 

Iraitors. 1687 Milton P. X.vii. 50 He [Adam] with his 
consorted Eve, The stone heexd attentive. 1747 Coluns 
Odo to Liberty Epode iL 23 The Chieft . . Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. s88b W. Ballantinb 
£x/erioneet xxxidii. 365 They were a curiously consorted 
pair. 

t b. Tuned in harmony, harmonious. Obs, 
sglBe Sidney Arcadia xi. six Seven appassionated shep- 
heards, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 
CoiMOrter (k^os^jtaj). rare, [f. Conbort v, 
4 -BRi.J One who consorts; an associate. 
c 1598 in Burnet Nist, Rqf. Records 11. 11. xxxii. Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. 


ColUlortial (k^sff-jjkl), a, [ad. It emsorsiale, 
in mod.F. censer Hal, i. U. conserve, L. consortuum 
(see below) 4 -AL.] Of or pertaining to a coo- 
soTtium, association, or union. 
s 88 i [see Consortium]. 

CoQBOrtier, obs. form of Conoertbbr. 
Coxiflorting Ck^nii^\ttiQ\ vbL sb. [L Consort 
V, 4 -iNo».] The action of the verb Conbort; 
agreeii^, associating, etc. 
x6ti rloRio, Consorttria, partnership, consorting to- 

S ther, society, a 1885 J. Goodwin Fiiled to, the Spirit 
167) 395 Such a sweet consorting of a man's spirit and be- 
viour to all variety of occasions. 1890 Norris Beaiiindet 
(2693) xjA Likeness is the greatest Indearment of Love .. 
We see this, .in the voluntary consortings of anixuala 

Concerting, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino^.] 
That consorts ; according, associating, etc. 

c 1590 GancKE Fr. Bacon ix. 305 Let me uiat joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Consortion (k^s/‘jfdn). oh. or arch, [ad. 
L. consertion~em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f. conserHcm Consort jAI ; see -ion.] 

1. Consorting or keeping company with others ; 
intercourse. 


i88a Sir T. Browne Ckr, Mor. it. 9 Be critical in thy 
consortion. Ibid, (Z756193 The consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse. 1W6 J. Payne tr. Beccaecioe 
Decam, 1 . 14 Converse and consortion with the sick. 

2. Of states : Alliance, union in action. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 445 A combination of 
the northern states on a basis favowabie to their eventual 
freedom and consortion. 

Conuo'rtish, a. nonce-wd, [f. Consort sb?^ 4 
-18H : cf. clannish."} Like consorts. 

a 1845 Hood Legena Navarre xU, No couple ever got so 
right consort-ish Within two hours— a courtship rather 
shortish. 

Consortium (kp*nB^jtiz’m). Biol, [f. Consort 
sh.^ 4 -ISM,] The practice of being consorts : in 
Biol, the association or union duriiig life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other for its existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called Stmbiobis. 

1880 Jml, Linnstan Soc, XVI 1 1 . 148 Thin process tends to 
explain the nature of the consortUmof the nineal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1885 Encycl, Brit, 
XVllL 366 {Parasitism) The fungi which are concerned in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
ponents throughout life relations of consortium. Ibid, 368 
Symbiosis . . the consortUro of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rendered sufficient to make the 
alliance profitable .. to the whole community of organisms. 

II Conuortliun (k^s^ujiffm). [L. consortium 
partnership, f. censors Con sort. Thence It. consorzto 
and OK, censorce,'\ Partnership, association. 

1881 H. A. Wbebtee in EneycL Brit. XI 11 . 486/3 {lieily} 
7 'he law (of 167^1 united the six banks into a cousoraio or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire manu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense ; but by the 
law of 7th April i88x. .the consortium of the banks came to 
a close on tne 30th June x88x, and the oonsortial notes 
actually current are formed into a direct national debt. 

t C03UI0*rtiTaf Obs. rare. [f. Consort v. 
4 -1VB.J ? Adapts for ‘ consort • (jJ.2 3 ) ; fit for 
playing In concert. 

i8m Chaslkton Physiol, 35B Other scarce Consortive In- 
Btrunienta, Ruch as the Virgiuaila and Lute. 

t Coiuioirtment. Obs, rare, [f. Consort v. 4 
-MENT.J Association as consorts or partners. 

>594 Carbw Nuartds Exam. Wits xiii. (x6i6) 005 The 
imamnation .. which plotteth treaties, oonsortments and 
capitulations with the enemie. 199B Hakluyt Itoy, 1 . sc^ 
To keepe the consortment exactly in all poynts, 1854 ^ 
CODRINOTON tr. Nist, IvsUns 097 The spirit of fraternal 
consortmeAt. 


p Serr mm, tt 

Consort sb^ 4 •seip.j 

1. Thestotsorpoiidoaofsosttsort orsMOclate; 
association, fellowsbifh partnsi^p, 

i8sB La Gm tr. BareAy*s Afgsmiitws That ft was him- 
selfe who hud reeeiued the benetit, in bring aamtkted to tho 
coosoruhipoffaisarmes. jmaLBxtm 

67 The Aj^tle direcu Good men to shim aQ Cpoioitship 
with IIL 

2. 1 8k Partnefship in ofiice. Obi, 

tdlRLE Grvs tr. Fstt. Psdsr, 3x7 Raised to. .the Consort* 

ship with him of ths Trihnniciail power, IL Caiv 
Chronol, 11. 1. 1 x, xUL xa$ She .. wouM not aam him to 
a Consoitship m Govamment. 

b. Partnership in marriage; the position of 
consort. 

1849 Bv. Hall Cases Consc, iv. 1 . <1894) eoa Thus mast 
the parent either keep hU virgin, or kbour tor the provisiiHl 
of a meete consoitship. s885 M«Lbnnam Prim. Mortis^ 
iv. 63 A permanent consoitship. 

o. JVaut, See quots. and Consort sb.^ a. 

199a Ld. Burleigh in Ellis Orig. Lsit, iii. IV, 104 When 
two or more ships do joyne in consortsbip together, then 
whatsoever is gotten in that consoitship ts to be divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. a 18119 Wintnrof Hist, 
Nsto Eng, {1853) 1 , 3 Articles of consortship were drawn op 
between the said captains and masUra 1697 Dammki 
Voy, (X698) I. tt% The 35th Day Cant. Davis and Gt^ln 
Swan broke off Consortships. 171a W. Roobrs P47. (1718) 
s We weigh'd from Kingrosd . . in consortship with the 
Dutchess. t888 H. D. Grant Rep, Wrsehing in Betheunas 
38 Consortship is an agreement between two vessels to 
share according to terms ajneed on beforehand, in whatever 
salvage they may earn during Uieir. .voyages. 


t ColUIOIldet now Coasoimd (k^iaund), sb. 
Herb, Fonns: 1 oon8old6,3*50oiiBOiid8,-BOwda, 
5 -Bauds, 6- ooziBOund. [a. OF, conselde, eon* 
soulde, eonsoudo (thin also mod.F.) L. consolida^ 
10 called app. f. I- eonsoliddre to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed yirtues: cf. 
CoiiPRST. Cousound is a 16th 0. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb (see next).] 

A herb to which healing virtueB were attributed ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is generally 
s^;)osed to have been the comfrey {Symphytum 
o^inede). But the medieval herbaUsts distin- 
guished three species, C, major, media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
{Ajufa reptans) and Daisy {Beilis peronnis) re- 
roectively. The field Larkspur was also called 
Consoliaa regia or rr^/f>,KingkConsound, whence 
Dnnseusk specific name JOelphinium Consolida, 

The name Solidago was a medimval synonym of Consolida, 
whence ' Consouno ' has also sometimes own erroneously 
used as a book-name of species of the composite genus to 
which Solidago is now applied, or of Somoeh confounded 
with it. 

c 1000 Sax. Loeehd. IL 350 Do him to heccdome. .con- 
solde, orgeot mid ealak, do lialix wsetcr. {c laSg Voe. Names 
PI. in Wr -WOlcker 533/3 Chaudes Hsrhss . . Consolida, i 
consoude, L daiseie ) c X350 Med. MS. in Archmol. XXX. 
357 And smal coQRowde wt y« whyte flour, e 1415 Voc, in 
wr.-W(ilcker 645/;^ Nomina ketvamm ,, Hoe eoneilida, 
consaude. c iam Ibid, $75/7 Consolida, consowde. [1; 1490 
Aiphsia (Anecd. Oxon.) 45 Consolida mhior. .gall, lopotiio 
consoude, angl. waysegle uel bonwort uel hrosewortO 1578 
Lytb Dodoont 1. xc. 133 Consolida media: in English 
Middell ConBOunde,or Middle Comf^, and Bogle. Ibid, 
L xeix. 14 1 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
. .in Englisli Sarratines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Ibid. II. XV. 167 The wilde [Larkes spurre], .is now called m 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis : in English Kings Con- 
sounde. t 8 os H OLLAND Pliny 1 L 37 jt The Ureekes imposed 
vpon it the name ^rophytum, i. Contound. 1783 Ain»* 
WORTH Lat. Dir/.(Bfloreil)v, CeiMe/iXs. .The herb comfrey, 
or coDBound. 1807 CompL Farmer (ed. 5), Consound, a 
provincial term applied to bugle. 


t00llB01lde» 00lUi0U*3ld, v, Obs. In 4-5 
oonsouda, -Bowde. [M£. eonsoude, a. OF. ^con- 
souder, consoder (Godclroy), L. consolidSre to Cov* 
BOLIDATB ; in 16th c. like the simple ME. vb. soude 
(F. souder, L. solidare), assimilated by * popular 
etymology* to the adj. sound whole: see Sound 
W. 3 ] 

trans. To heal, join together (wounds, fractures) ; 
« CONSOLIDATB V, 4. 

c 1400 LasfmtidsCirurg, 48 (MS. A) pe boon may neuero 
wik verri consolidacion m consowdid. /8zX, To heele & 
consowde ke wounde. u|86 tr. Vtgdc Whs. 97BTbe medicina 
written in the former Chapter, which consoundeth bones. 
Hence Consou'(n)ding pbl. sb, and ppl, a. 
e 1400 Leufrwnds Cirurg. 44 (MS. A) He leide to kUke 
prickynge a consowdynge oynement. Ibid. 66 In streynynga 
of blood & consowdynge [MS. B. consoudyngejof keveyne. 
>997 Orrardb Nsroal 1. xxxi. 43 Fit consounding plaisteiu 
upon the greeued place. 

tConsiimder. Obs, [f. prec. 4 -xr.1 That 
which consolidates ; a ' consolidative * medicine. 


€ 1400 Leaf rands Cirurg. Contents 6 Of gluiinatiuis & 
consolidatiuiB, bat buk cloeeres & oonsouderes. 
OonBOUnd : see Conboudb. 

Oon8ow(n)7ng : see Consonx v, 
Oonirpa'oies. [f.C0N-4SncciiRB: cS, congener, 'l 
In pi. h ellow species of a genus. 

1857-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logie xi. (1686) 1 . 309 The co- 
ordinate epecies of the same genus may be called Con- 
mecies. tB8s Naturo XXIV. 340 Sub-species, or as Mr. 
S^eebohm names them, con-species. 



COJBTSFBCmO, 


870 


CONBFIBATBJBBa, 


Oon&peciMo (kpoapM’Sk), a, pree. sfter 
ipecific.\ Of the same siTccieft^ speci&MUy idea- 
Deaf (thoegh perhape differing at irarietiesV 
x8^ Aaa c ;uay in W. & Farlow A/imf. 41 Tlie idea of ibo 
deawl uT all aimilar or cooapedTic individuala from a com* 
BBon flock. 1883 Nninrt XxVIl. 451 'Hie Bamboo, .in the 
%voo()s of Irecritia provca to be conipecUic with that of the 
interior of Bourlmn. 

tConspeot. Obs, ran, [ad. L. cansp€ctus\ 
gee CoNsi-wcius.} 

1. Astrol - AbwwT, 

1398 Trevisa Bitrtk, Dt P. R. viii. x. fM95>3<4 »y»- 

yn^e and downe f oynxe and oon^wet and ayghte of thyae 
xij aygnea of the Zodiacui^ that ben also cmljrd Dotnus, 
houaes, dyuera and wonderfoU chaungyngea falL 

2. View, sight. 

1548 Hau. Ckron, (1809) 841 These armiea thm Kyng the 
onein the eonspect and yewe of the other. 
tOoupe’Otable, Oh, rart-\ [f. ppl. item 
eonspect- (ace next) : cf. aspectabU^ respectable, ^ 
Kaay to be seen, obvious. 

1730^ Baiucy tfoUo), CoH$p*eiahUt easy to be seen. Hence 
■7U hi Johnson. t8aa Eliza Nathan Lanereath 11 . 970 
*lt won't do. Yottf artifice is too conspectable *, cried the 
enraged Griaelda. 

t Coupe'CtioiLi Obs, rare, [a. OF. conspec- 
tion or acT late L. eanspectiSn-em, n. of action f. 
eonspect- ppl. stem of emspic-Jfre to behold.] The 
action of looking at or beholding. 

i6» CoToa.^ CMUpectiftHt a consMction, seeing, behold- 
iiiff. 1854 Cii AXLETON Pkysiol, 367 The Auhonia . . or Defect 
of Voice, which hath aonietimca . . been observed to invade 
men, upon the Conduction of Wolves. 

t uonspectUTty. Obs, rare^K [app. a hu- 
morous or random formation from h, eonspeetu-s 
sight, view J Faculty of sight, vision. 

1607 SiiAKS. Cor. iL i. 70 What harme can your beesome 
Coii^ctuLties gteane ont of this charraefer. 

ff OonspectW (k/faspekti^s). [a. L. eonspechu 
a looking at, view, survey, L conspire to look at 
attentively.] 

1. A general view or comprehensive survey (with 
the mind’s eyeV 

1836 7 Sts w. Hamilton Afr/a/JL xxvi. (x85p> II. xw 
UnlcM you bavc deaceiuled from a conapectus of the whole 
face to n detailed examination of its parts. X879 M. Patti- 
AON Mtlion ii. ig To get at a conspectus of the general enr- 
xent of affairs rather Oiun to study minutely a ■iiig:le period. 

2. More ii**nally eoner, A tabtilation of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them \ 
a S3mop8is. dig^. 

1838-9 Hallau HUt, Lit. II. viii. 11. §65. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be a conspectus of the publi- 
cations of the xvtth century. 1864 Bowrn Logic vL z68. 

1 have brought toi^ether in the j^recedin^^ Conspectus Che 
pi Incipal technicalities and rules m tlie Aristotelic doctrine. 

Coasperaoyon, obs. f. Conspiration. 
f Oonspergata, v. Irregular by-form of next. 
x8m Cockrxam, Com/orgaJe, to sprinkle, to scatter, 
t UOnspern, V, Oh. rare. [ad. L. conspers- 
fre to besprinkle, f. con- + spargPre to sprinkle.] 
trans. To sprinkle, strew all over, * pepper V 
i6s7 Tomlinhon Rsmon's Di^. 334 One side cons| 
frith little red spots, 

Conspena (k^nspO'JS), a, [ad. L. conspers-us, 
pa. pple. of conspergire : sec prcc.] Sprinkled ; 
spec, in Entoniol.^ thickly strewn or * peppered* 
with minute punctures or dots. 

t ConspeTsion. Obs. [ad. L. eonspersidn-em 
a sprinkling, strewing ; also concr. paste, dough 
(TertulUan), n. of action f. emspergfre : see prec.] 

1. The action of sprinkling. 

xgTS Foraeat TkeoplulMS 1077(10 AtigRa\ He aiagnyfyed 
0 cm . . With tearys owl of nts iyen conspersyon. 1837 
Bp. Hall Srrm. Rxeitr 34 Aug., The Church yard of it 
sbouid retire no other hallowing but by simple conspersion, 
i8tt Jeil Taylor Gt. JKxem/f. 11. vi f 34 The Conspersion 
and wasPung the doorposts with the blood of s lamb. 

2. concr. Dough, paste. [Cf. Vnlg. 1 Cor. v. 7 
ut sitis furoa conspersio ] 

1807 Bp. ANnnewBS Strm. II. sao Diat we . . make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits- 
1653 3 Jaa. Tavlos Sorm,/or Knsr (167B1 68 He must 
purge the old Leaven, and make us a new Conspersion. 

ConaphflB'rate, a, nonce-wd, [f. L. con- to- 
gether 4 - sphatra s]^re + -atb’^.] Associated with 
the spheres ; ensphered together. 

1835 Bailsv Myotic 7 Amid consphmrote kamonlet. 
t ConB^Oable, tt. Oh, [ad. (latel L. con- 
sjdc&Hl-is visible, remarkable, L conspiedri to sw, 
descry.] That may be beheld, visible; easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke ant. Fortum I. xx*. 43 b, Tha 
errour . . is not therefore the lesse, but rather the greater, 
and more con^icabla. a 1858 J. Smith Sel. Disc. v. 135 
In this conspicable and sensibTe world. iTja-d Bailey 
( folios ConspteaMe^ evident, that may easily be seen. 

ConspioioQB, oonspiatious, erroneous ff. 

Conspicuous. 

Oonspionity (kpospCkiarlti). Now rare, [f. 

CONSPIOU-OUS -h -TTTJ » CONBFIOUOOBNlBfc 
x6ox Bp. W. '^KyLixm Dcfenee 37 For alt her glorious oon- 
spicuhie. i 6 fe Glanvill Seeps. Sei. 1x5 If this deftnitkm 
be dearer.. Midnight may vie for commcuity wkh Nooa. 
>794 Fmce Ess. Pietstr^m X38 The general pastkm 
for distinctness and conapicwiy. i8^ SrANVoao Symk 


I consperged 


Christ L 33 He iCajids in lone eenspienhy, osif be hod bo 
tterthly Coenexioos. 
t CoiiBpioucFaitjr. O&r.-prec. 

1830 Lmiaow Ttem. vi. 334 The ausikre oBMnpfeaaeicy of 
the labuloos and tumy Deiarta 

CoilBpioilOiU (k^spi*kitr,a8), «. [t L. atn^ 
spicu-us visible^ striking •»> -oua] 

1. Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
Btrikii^ to the eye. 

tS 48 Kaynold Byrthc Mauhyndt HhvU, These vaynes 
doo appears more oonsfMcuoui atni notable to the eyes. 
159a R. D. tr. Mypnerotomnckia 97 Hils couered ouer with 
green trees of a coospicaotM thkbnes. 1887 Pewb Dimry 
(i^9> IV. 415 These Rogues .. to be hung in some eon- 
■picuoua place in the town, for an example. 1687 Milton 
P. L. IV. 545 A Rook Of Alahkasler, pil'd up to the Clouds, 
Conspicaous fair. i8e8 Scott Marm. k. xi. Conspicuous 
by h^ veil and hood. 1840 Macaulay C/nw 47 Conspicuoim 
in the ranks of the Ettle army. 

2. Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, note%vorthy. 

18x3 R. C Tabl* Al/ih. (ed. 3), Conspicuotts^ easie to be 
scene, excellent. 1651 Hobbes Loviatk. 1 x. 44 To be Con- 
spicuous, that is to ssiy, to be known for Wealth . . or any 
eminent Good, is Honourable 1845 S. Austin Rmnms 
J/ist. Ref. IH. ao9 Frankfurt— a city so conmicuous for its 
loyalty to the imperial house. 1896 J. H. NKWMAN //ii/. 
Sk. 1 . 1. iii. 131 Sultaii Soliman, who plays so con&picuous 
a part In Tasso's celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by its absence. 

1859 Ld. J. Russell Electors 0/ Lotsd., Among the 

defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1839 
— i/. at Lond. Tavern 15 Apr., i alluded to it as * a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,' a turn of pliraseology 
which is not an original expresuon of mine, but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. [Tacitus 
Ann. 111. 76.] x8^ Bryce l/oly Rom. Emp, xy. (ed. 5>867 
Those nMNinments which do exist are )i»t sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous x8^ W. A. 
Wright Note oh Shake . Jut. C. lu i 70 Cauius liaa married 
Junia, Brutus’ sister. .At her funeral m a.d. as the im84j;es of 
Bratus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
asTadtui {Ann. tii. 76) puts it, * sed praefulgebant. .eo ipso 
quod effigies eorum non visebantur *. 

CommenoiUlly (k^spi kii/iasli), adv, [f. prec. 
-f -LT <^.T In a conspicuous manner. 
x6a6 J. Kennedv (/iV/n The Hbtorie of Calanthrop and 
Lvcilla, conspicuously demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues. i8<x Houbab Leoiath, iL xxx. 177 
How coiLspicuously soever be shine in the Comraon-weaLth. 
avtyi Gay Fables il xi. 30 In foremo.st rank the coward 
placed, Is more conspicuously disgraced. 18M Fsbeman 
Norm, Conq, (1876) 1 f. ix. 4x7 The ne.xt year is conimicu- 
oiisly a year of deaths. s 89 s Truth s8 May Bjy/x From 
the present exhibition their works are oonsplcuously absent. 

CoupionOllllieM (kifngpi’kiripsnesX [f. as 
prcc. + -NiNB.] CoospicuouE state or quality. 

z88x Bovls Style Seriptfsres Ep Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by the Author’s Conspievousnesse. 
1851 kusKiN Stenes Fen. I. xx. f 5 The forwardness and 
conspicuousaess of the sharp armorial forms. 1885 F. 
Temflb Retat. Relig. h Sc.^ iv. iso The beauty of flowers 
is far BMire than mere consj^uousness of colours. 

t Conapirable, a. Obs, rare, [L Covopibx ’¥ 
-ABLB.] 7 Capable of breathing together. 

x66a J. CHANOLxa Fan Helmonfs Oriat, 335 That the 
whole tfody was expirable, and conspirabie. 

Gonapiradous, var. of Conrftbatioub, Oh. 
Conspiracy (k^nspiTfisi). [f. L. conspirdtio 
Conspiration, with subs-titution of the ending 
-ACT q.v. A single example of comspiratie in i6th 
c. F. is given by Godefroy.] 

1. The action of con^iring; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

e 1386 Chaucer MonJt'r T. pat Bmtus and Cauisim . . Ful 
prively hath made conspiracie Agains ibis Julius in subtil 
wise. 1^9 in Eh^. Gilds <x87o> 5 Enpresooed falslich . . by 
fals con'^piracie. x8ee Maebton Antonie's Reo, v. i, Made 
a psutner m conspiracie. x6xo Shake. Temp, il L 301 
Open-ey’d Conspiracie His time doth take. 1887 Milton 
P.L. IL 751 Combin’d In bold conspiracy against Heav'na 
King, a x8^ Bentiiam Just, 8 Codi/, Petit. Wka 1843 V. 
48s In the very import of Uie word conspiracy is therriore 
included the conspiracy to do a bad thing. 1841-4 Emks- 
soN Ess.^ Seif-ReliaMce Wks. (Bohn> 1 . so Society every- 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members, 
b. J.aw. 

1863 H. Cox instit. L xl 375 The crime of conspiracy 
consists ill the agreement of two or more perBons to do an 
illegal act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means. 

2. (with a and //.) A combination of persons for 
an evil or unlavnul purpose ; an agreement between | 
two or more persons to do sonaethiDg criminal, 
illegal, or reprehensible (especially in relation to 
treason, sedition, or murder '< ; a plot. 

r 1388 Chauceb Doetor*s T. 149 >^aD schapen was al this 
compimeye Pro poynt to poynt. 1x94 Fasyam Chrem, v. 
Ixxxvi 64 Hanynge knowlege of tns sayds conspiracy. 
1533 Edkn Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) Fearing greater de- 

ceytes and conspiradea z^ StarChamh. Cesses (Camden) 
170 , I hould here is a conspiracie by Travers and Frost and 
his daughter. 1847 Claebnixmi HUt, Reh. n. (1843) 86/1 
In all coBSpiiudes there ssxwc be griM secrecy. 17(81 Gib- 
bon Deel. 4 F. 11 . 81 A aecret conspiracy had been forqied 
againM bis person and gpveniBW&iL 1839 Jasuce Lems 
X/F, 1 . 105 RuBKiun ef a conspiracy becana genersL 
f D, A body Of huad of conofiiratorB. Oh, 

Bdsh Deeeutes 53 The captayno of this conspiiucfe 
was slayne. 1571 Goummg CaMn on Ps, Ixiv. s C oui |itfaci B 


..Buy bea tak en as well for a eoemanye that consult about 
mischeef, as for the nuschsef itself they have devysed. s8oo 
Holland Liry vn. xK. 379 Urged by those <n the con- 
apiracie [eh eesUmratis}, 

S, fig. Union or oombitULtion (of peisona or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonioiis action 
or effort; » Conspiratioit 3 . ^In a good or 
. neutral sense.) Obs, or arch. 

S338 Staekev EmgFhmd\,\, ti That ihys cyvylo lyfo was 
..a Gonspyrai^ in honesty and vertue. 1580 Sidnby Ar- 
cadia ni. 38a (D.) So is the conspiracy of her several graces^ 
held best together to make one perfect figure of beauty. 
N1677 Babsow Whs, <z8joi 1 . 191 There will be a con- 
spiracy and foilhful correspondence between our mind and 
our tongue. 1891*8 Nobhik Pract. Disc, sso To diacexn 
this Harmony and beautiful conspiracy of things. 1847 
Embrson Ode to Beauty Wks. (Bonn) I. ^50 All tw's good 
and great with thee Works in dose conspiracy. 

ConBpiraat (k^nsp9i«T&nO, o. and sb, ran, 
[a. F. conspirant, pr. pple. of conspirer, used as 
adj. and sb.] 

A. a/^\ Cotispiring. B. sb. A conspirator. 

1803 Harem UT Po^^, Isi^osi, xo With all other Conspiraou 
in any baclde pr^tioe. 1805 Shams. Lear v. iiL 135 Con- 
spirant '{punst this high illustrious Prince. 1880 Swimburkb 
StuiHes ta Song 14a The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearu of kings to stay. 

Conspiration (kpnspir/i'Jan). Now rare or 
Obs, [a. F. conspiration ( 13 th c.), ad. h, eonspird- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. compTrdre to CoNiPiKX.} 
fl. The action of conspinng ; Conspibact i. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 07663 (Colt.) O nith cums. .conspiradun 
rCe/ 7 . Gatb. MS. Als of enny comes, .conspiraciones). 1388 
WvcLiF a Chron. xxxiii. 34 His seruauntis hadden swore to 
gyder (MS. 116, r 1430 hi conspiracioun had sworyn] ajens 
hym. e >489 Caxton Blanchardyn xivt. 175 How Subyon 
. . made conspyrscyonn ayemte her for to take her and haM 
her to his wyff. igaB Kov Sat., Cruell Kayface, full of 
craf^coiupiracion. 1839 Hammond Ps, Ixxxiii. 6 AnnoL 
4x5 The conjunction ana continual conspiration of the eoe- 
raies of God. i8oa Ann. Reg. 178 The best concerted pUna 
of conspiration. 

t2. A conspiracy, plot ; ■■CoKapiRAcnr 3 . Oh, 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 5 Con^ipiracyons of otire 
foes. igeN Abnoldb Chron. 1 181 11 s8a The . . conwera- 
cyons made and wrought there . . ayenat your Hyghnes. 
X5e6 Tinualb Acts xxiii. 13 They were abouie xl whidi had 
made this oonspiracion. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ni. iia. 
43 You would see a more d.Mieerous Conspiration, rs^ 
r Chuschi^ SckitleFs Wallenst. Camp xi. (Bohn) 167 
*Tis a conspiration — a plot^ 1 say I 
8 . fig. Conspiring, joint aspiration and effort, 
for one end or purpose ; * Conrpiract 3 . 

x8o7^ Walkincton Opt, Class 79 A conspiration of all 
fncultiu. a 17x1 Kkn Serm. Wks. (18381 1x3 GracioiLs per- 
sons . .in whose hearts there is a conspiration of all the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. x8^-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. v. 
(1859) 1 . 84 All together forin, by their harmonious conspira- 
tion, a healthy whole, i860 rusEV Af/n. /*r^A. 545 One 
coiifesRion of faith, one conspiration of sanctity. 

4. attrib. 


Z3B8 Marprel. Epist. (Asls.) 10 You of this conspiration 
hoase. 

t Conspira'tioiis. -aoiou, a, Obs. rare, 
[f. prec. : see -tioub.] Addicted to conspiring. 

169s Srarke Seint. A Barit (1663) 4 ^ Witness their con- 
apindoiu assemblies. 

t ConapiratiTei ^ Obs. rare, [f. L. conspTrdt- 
ppl. stem of conspfrdre to Conbpibe : see -ivi.] 
Pertaining to swearing together- 

>599 J* Stubbbs Gaping Cuf/C (j b, Absolueth afordumd 
all conspiratif oaches. 

Con^irator (k^nspi-ritai). [ME. and AF. 
conspiratour^F. conspirateur^ ad. L. compiratSr- 
em. Tile Eng. is now coofornied in spelling, but 
not in pronunciation, to L. consptrdior^ 

One who conspires ; one engaged in a conspiracy; 
one who conspires with others to commit treason. 

14x3 Lydo. Ptlgr. Sovole iii. iv. (1483) 53 Traytours and 
conspyratours weren with vow enterlacid to geders. 1386 
PAtNTEE PeU, Pleas. I. 4a To bewraye the rest of the con- 
sptratours, s6ot Shaks. Jul. C, ill. ii. 337 Away th^ 
come, seeke tha Cdnspiratora 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F, 
(1869) 11 . sliiL 6 js The conspirators were detected and 
seized. 18147 Embxson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 
393 Like women employed W Geero to worm out the secret 
of conspirators. x8i48 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blemds Hist. 
Ten T. II. 416 A conspirator succeeds or dies. 

Ctensj^iratorial (k^^i ritoeTihl), a. rare. 
[f. as next -al.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of conspirators or conspiracy. 

i8g8 Dickens Derrit l xxv, To uiute [glasses] in a general 
conspiratorial clink. 1839 G. Mbbedith R. Feverel I. vii. 
zxx A fearful conspiratonu frown, that would not have dis- 
graced Guido Fawkes. s8m PeUl Mall G, x Apr. e/s [He] 
baa a gieat round Russian race, strong, conspicatonaL 

Coikspiratory (k^spt-iitdrt), a, ran, [f, 
CoNBFlKATOK 00 L, type ^comidrdtdri’Us : see 
-OBT.] Pertaining to conspirators ot to conspiracy. 

iSeE W. Tavlos in Monthfy Mag, Xll. 98 Cmi it said 
. .of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious, ilia Csu- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 635 Conspuatory circles were formed. 

Oomipfaa tw (k^Mpi-T&trti). [f. Com- 
BHiLATOB : Me -UB. C£ next} A femele eoo* 
spirator. 

I78e 8 s Walpoue Lett, ie H, Mann (F. Halllb ihjg St, 
PauVs Mag, il 351 Raffoella . , had become a conspiratresa 
from sheer ran. i8fo D. C IfvRXAY JesepKs Coat It. xixi 
14a The two conspiretrassea sslved thw coMcieaces* 



ooHSpnuinuoB. 


tOoaqrinitsllMk Ot». («*b. «• F.) {•. F. JW R IC. cut. Ca/. Oet •> Thfc 

t<mspirat?i^,ban.iiemspiratim-:\mp^ 5 ?»W" *»S !*??»«" 

•4<a Lyuo. Pilgr. S>wb v xxxvfiL liSnM* TWi ao- 

•oy«»» ar«gB.l ^ .. ••■timamg . . wkh fer fonr coiaiMHi^ 1937 Wtin 

OOMIVIM (k^ipai^i), V. [a. Pa cmsp^rt^r Di». i> JoMphiurTG^ 

(15th c. in Lhtre) ( - Pf. ctnfirmr^ Sp. € 9 nsfiwar^ *onjf witH what it wrktaa i* the GoiipeU. 

It. compirart), ad L. ofupMkv lit ‘ to bceatbe t®. /raaw. To unite in prodociiig; to eancni 
together ^ whence, ‘to accord, harmonize, agree, 

combine or unite in a purpoie, plot mischief to* ad^fuUaS^ntt^^Uo^ 
getber secretly'.] Baarm Smmit* X. 1. vU. <x6te) 104 AH thiQgt..wit 

L w»/r. To combine pririly for an evil or un- SlllSill ^ 

lawful porpo* , f tog^r to do .oiuoiiuo^ ~ 

crimuwl, illegal, or reprehensible («/. to cxmimit U e. It ocean with tome refereBoe to the ^ 
treason or murder, excite sedition, etc.) ; to plot mologicat sense 'breathe or blow together’, tho 

Const. WM, itfraiust, ta do something, f that. scarcely as au i nd>p»mVf> t meaning. 

r Saule,. my BaBW..*J 
that If ony msn kiwwlechide him Crlit. I» ichnUe b«^ eM.p)wlh &• dyseyplyii »id> thretM aad BMiiaa. 

M oftlta tynacofe. r^CHAUen PrtomP P. 113 The Aett w. i], iMs Tsana ft Tasn» TtuuMMarjo 
lewM haw corayiKd nis nrnocent out of this world to baffetinc gusts, .eeaspira Canllieting btsaths. 
cnchace. ?at4oo Cluitrr PL (Shales. Soc.) 11 . is Syr Oommiv^ a. rf ntmr m i 

Csyphas ft his companye Conspime Jssus to anoyw sw, »),^t.a [fc ^ ♦ -I 

Fasvam CAnm. i. if 9 Brute founde many Troyans . . wltH •• rwtned In concert, concerted, f b. Leag 
the whiche he conspyred. Pi/^. Pgrf, (W. de W. together, confederated 

1531) 89 b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to I 1436 /»#/. Pm$hi (1850) II. 148 Thuish consplrad trew 
d^roye our loules. s6oa Howlands Gremit GkoH 31 , 1381 T. Nomton ImU, PteC, Bvm contp 

They conspired how to make a breach in hi* pocket. t6it asreement. t8if Bolton Fhnu L xeiL so ^ many. 
Bible Grn. xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to slay so n^hty conspired Natioos. 

him. 1671 Milton Samson 890 An imptoue crew Of men 4* Obs rmrs tf ae nrM* 

compbing to uDhold their sista By won. than hostiladeedv . »f .^ 1 .^ ' . I" “* ?!“ 

lyos SooTHiw 5sna tf Art iii. 94 When kingly powar con- ******'J the action of cemspiring , a conspimi 
spired with pat^ cra/t To plot and perpetrate that maanacre. 1* 8*® Suche a false conspireti 

i8^ Lvtton Harold ii. ii, Princes conspire against me. • viiknowe. 

t b. Said of a single person (the notion of com- COllBpirer (k^pats'rei). Also d -ow. 
bination being lost right of); To plot secretly, ^f^^rour, a. AF. consprour^OW. t 

contrive Obs spnur, f. cimsptrer (haring the same form a 


lifaGM 

aealbritgM 


canxptring co nmoiauicir stace uy 
177s Soui'HRY Joan of Arc 111. 94 ' 
spired with pa^ cran I'o plot and ] 
1B4S Lvtton Harold 11. ii, Princes 


1303 Gowaa Con/, I. »9 Within his berta ha gsm eonspirah 
x^faPobt. Def*vll 37 Inus then he conspyred in hys wyll 
One after another for to kyll. c i6oe Shaks. Sana, x. For 
thou art so press’d with raurderou hate That 'gainst 
thyself thou stick'st not to conspire. s6o6 -w. Tr. 4 Cr. v. 
L 70 But to be Mcnelam, 1 would conspire against Destiny. 
2 . Irans. To plot, plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or noatile action). 

a. with the end or parj-NMe as 

136s LanoTw P. PL A. XI. 10 pat conterfetep dhuieitcfl and 
Conthfmt wronges. 1377 Ibid, B. x. 433 IHuiid bat Vries deth 
conspired. X494 Fabyan Chron. iv. fxiii. ^3 The Countiee 
waxed wery ofhym, & consfiyrki his detk. xsor Daniel 
C fv. tVaris v. i, Tlw whil'st victorious Henry cud conspire 
The wcacke of Fraunce. i68x E. ScLATP.a Serm, at Putney 
17 That conspire the subversion of Throne and Altar. 
i7s$-d Poi'B Odysst avi. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'cL sSm Southey Modoc In AmI, iv, Your fall 
and mine ao they aluce conspire. 

b. with the action as 4 b/. 

>503-4 Act ig Hon. F//, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feetta 
betwen theym conaeyved^ and conspiro^ 1379 Fbntoii 
GuUciard, (x6i8) 6 Conspire against him most dangerous 
enterprises. 1857 S. OssokK Qmtdah ii. 33 The present 
atiacK had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca. 

t ^.pass, with danse. Obs. 

x|93 Gowee 1 ' Sinon, whiche made was here 

espie Withinne Troie, as was conspired. ^X48s Oifpy 
Mysi. 11883) Ik 486 Yt ys oonspyryd to reward Uiy lalsii» 
8. inir. To combine in action or aim ; to act 
in puroosive combination, union, or harmony. 

1338 2 STAEKRY England i. i. 19 The crvyle lyfe ys a polyw 
tyke ordur of men conspyryng top^dur in vertiic and 
honesty. 1370-6 I^AisaAKDa Permmo, Koni (i8a6) 139 The 
Stour assisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1637 
J. Smith MysL Riot 350 Therdbre must your labour con- 
spire with iny inventions, a lyxx Ken Hymns Fsstrf. Poet, 
wks. 1731 1. 383 How God’s converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-WiUs, fond Men enouireT a X763 J. Bvkom 
Hymn *Ckrisfians awaio* iii, Th' angelic cboir In songs 
otjoy before unknown conspire. xSap K. Dioby Broadst 
Norn. L 351 When we reflect . . upon the jarring inteieats 
which are to be made to cons||ire, slip Tyndall Hoios on 
E/ffil 1 479 The waves conspire or oppose each other ec- 
coraing as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
ophite phases 

D. To combine, concur, co-operate as by inten* 


It ranges from what is explicitly fig. of x to a sense quits 
distinct from it. 

S573 Lanxmam LoHr (xfl7s> 43 Conrider, how fany the 
Gods (ax k seamedyhad conspy^. .toe bcalew thm influ- 
enceE tk ryfis Ypen her eooart. 1631 Hobibb Lmdath. 
(XI39) 376 The wmetB . . conspire to one and the eame end, 
which IS settiiw ferrii of the r^hts of the kingdoiik of God. 
idve DavDSM ^nvusir Lo/t*o Dad., All the Advanti^ of 
Mind and Body, and an Xllaatrioos Birth, coneminng to 
render yoo an extraordKnary Persosk ^76 C uo wnaT M 
IniolL Sysi. 397 The SingerB and Danovs ornild not coo- 
•piiw together into one Dance and Haraieny, wero they 
destitute of a Coryphseus. a tyxi Ken Ont. Lavs Wka 
(1838) 830 Thou dost, .dispose ati thinos. .to oon^irein thy 
fidiy. tyt t GiMBndKaa No. 133 All thmgB conspire to make 
hiasM heir grievous and ttneaB*. sMg oae. Suot Aaeidk 
iL vili, AU uuogeoottspiredto rive her tha aeose of freedom 
and Bolitude. 

o. To combine as factors in (a product), poet. 

1716 kamew Poomt Son. Ooem.^ O England** yoeaM 
hope 1 in whom ooaepire The mother's tweetneBs, and the 
Ihiher'B fire I iM Bomooir Liooo xo CcL Mon 11 . v. 1 In 
[him), .there oonepkedosrtain pmBonalgiilsafaa akogethar 


M Cxp* Comi^ t j^ A cstft ia vps* 

rttssttr ooktiSkjtotsd ar oWBiiBSSsd* 

W’UMu on. ptm. I*, tf 


nnioee order. 

1 4 . To eoneur or agree in spirit, sentiment, 1 
tenor^ tesUmoay, asiSrtioiL etc. Obs. 


your saatiaieiiCB . . wish for yeer comfumy. 1737 WtnsTOM 
jostphsH AnHf. Diss. i, Josephus . . oonspbes m bk teeth 
moay with what is wrktaa ia the Gospels 
1 0. tronss. To noke in produemg ; to eanenr toi, 
sdig Pubchas PifgrBiootgo vsi. x. (r6u> 709 Their Uacka 
■kinnei, white eyes, and cantariBBd mrir]keafaem to co n sp i re 
a dreadfttU and gaetly deformitia to their horn. sIgD 
BaxToa Sminti* R.. 1. vU. <x66e) 104 AH thiogBA.witfa us 
conspire the high nraises of our great Delivwec. ifidp W. 
SfMrsoM HydroL Ckym, 1x4 AH which eonapiie the remku- 
tion of the integrity of heaklk 
H 8. It occurs with some referenee to the ety- 
mological sense 'breathe or blow together”, thon^ 
scarcely as an independent meaning. 

c i4fi3 I>igby Mysi. (xBSe) 11. 93 Saule ys my nama. . whych 
coiisp)nreth u« dyecyplys with thretes aad menaces Jcf. 
Acts ix. x]. bMs TcMma fk Taxvoa TannkMmr^^ The 
huffetmg gusts, .eonspire Confiicting breaths, 
Oom8pir0dlk^p9t**id),A^/.a. [f.prec.-h-BD.1 
a. Planned In concert, concerted, fo. Lemgued 
together, confederated {obs.). 

*p3fi^^‘Pno0HS (1850) 11. X48 Thuigh considrad tresouik 
•5fi> T. Nouton CaRtin'o InU. Pref, By no conspired 
agreement, ifiil Bolton Flomo L xviL 30 So many, 
so n^hty conspired Natioos. 
tConm'rEmeilt. Obs. mn. If. as prec. 4 
-MINT.! The action of conspiring ; a conspiracy. 

G<wee Con/. I. 3x6 Suche a false conspirement 
. .God wolde not it were vnknowe. 

CoilBpirer (k^pri^TOi). Also & ~em. [In 
ifrth c. iomspirour^ a. AF. consprour^ OF. rom- 
spreur, f. eonspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. oonspirMdr-em).} One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

*S» Tavebkeb Card. Wysed. 1. 39 b, A coasptrour of my 
death and a traitour. 1603 SnAxa Mad. iv. L 91 Take no 
care : Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are. 1679 
Roxb. Ballads IV. 129 AU Coaspiren who se^ to dethrraa 
A King from his right. 

Commiring (kfaspaie^^). vbi. sb. [LCohspibh 
4 - -ih’O The action of the vb. Couspiu ; plot- 
ting, conspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

fri* T. Nobton Cahfin's Inst. rv. xiii. (1634)633 What?., 
doe wee thinke that he« pndseth a conspiring, whereby a 
few men beiim bound togeche^ are severed from the whole 
body of the Church ? x^ HoasEs Govt. 4 Soc. v. | 6. 70 
Ttie conApiriiHi of many wilh to the same end. site Sia J. 
E Bunxa Ifkioo. Families Scr. iik 333 The King . . met 
those connpirings with demotiBUrations of equal energy. 

Conspi'rixig, ppl. a. [f. as pxec. + -iva z.] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, etc. 

1376 Fleming Panop Epht. 148 The conspiring voyee of 
the people. X647 H. Mohs Song e/ Soutx. ti. dx, xour con- 
spiring minds exactly agree, xije-fi Bailey (folio), Cotn 
spring Powers un Mechanicks) are all such as act in direc- 
tion not opposite to one another. 1733 N. Torriako Gangr, 
Sore Throat 57 What a molthude of conrotrtng Causes I 
itsa Austin jurispr. (1877) 1. vi. aeS Tha conspiring 
sovereigns who fonu the Holy Alliaiioe. 

ConspiTingly, odv. [f. prec. 4 -lt 8.] In a 
conspiring manner ; by secret plot ; in eoncert 
1643 MnroN Tetrad. <1851) *34 Either violently without 
mutuall conseat . . or conspiringly by plot of lust. 1679 
CMtmvKmlsUolLSyst l iii. 1 37. 164 All things are ordered 
together coimdringly into ooe. 

}i Con spirito, A/wr.,with spirit : see Coir pep. 
t Coupimatat Obs. [f. L. compssdt-t 
ppl. stem, f. roM- + spssdre to thicken.] tram. To 
thicken, make dense, condense. 

1647 H More So^ 0/ Soul il App. xir, And that which 
doth conapimste active bl xfi9x — in GlamultM Saddne. 45 
Samiid fay this having Buflwiently conapisBated his vehidU 
and fitted it to Sauls sight. 

t Co]UipiESa*tiO]l. Obs. {pd .h. conspssdtiffn- 
em^ n, of action : see prec.] Thickening ; condens- 
ation. 

X47S Rikxv Camp.Akh.\si. !n Ashm. (165a) x76 By natural] 
ipwmcyoo Of ttayngs dymeveryd, a dew redyntegracyon. 

— r*^ 1 ' t A 1 I »_ L... 


this spirit, fixt, grosse by conspissation. 1694 Buetmoogb 
Reason 330 Tha Cold of tha Night . . does mum ccMkribute 
to the Conspissatioo of the Spirits Vehicle. 
tCon 8 puat 9 d,/ci.A^/d. Obs.~* 
i6s3 Cqcxeraii, CoaspnatM^ bespotted. 

OimspllO (kifospid*), V. mnee^vfd. [ad. L. 
iompsUn to 1^ ufioo, beipit, f. am- 4 spuhe to 
spit.] tram. To spit upon (in contempt). 

itfya Sai. Ron. xtj gfi/t Ihe only thing critidam 
has to do with the Shakapeare- Bacon crasa is to conspna k. 

't OcmsSIIEmtEf (^S. fod.L. compurtSt-us 

pa. pple. : lee nexLl De&lea, polluted. 

BSfi9-97 Foxb a. 6 Jif, (1576) X483/3, 1 am so sinfall and 
BO Qonsporcata with many gneuoussmnes. ifiipW. Sclatbb 
Exps. X Theoo. (tdyol 313 Nener saw tha Sunne a paoph 
more conspnroaio with luat. 

tOonapnsMtEf V. 0 ^* tt L. campuredt-, 
ppl. stem of compuwcdn to denle, poUnte, t coni- 
4 9 peecdre to baoul, t spmrm undeuBy dtrtf, 
fom.] tram. To defile, bdom, polhite. {Ht. and fig.) 

i6oe Alt. Aiaoir Exp. yomak 340 When the Schoriraen 
had oonsBorcated and abased true Dhriiuty with their fihhi- 
neia ngy ToMUimoM Ronmfo DUp. 6x0 Its materials. . 
should ha securely repoaed, that Ftyea nuynocooiisporcata 


a eonspuBBarion of onr holy jsNifwiBb. 
tOaoaputE'torn Ofo-* [m ofnecloAiAt^ 
fom from reiMMAfiv ; m 'He tluii ^pltl 
upon others ” (BUmnt Glasspgr. 

T V. Obs. rare. [od. L. 

ppl. stem of compnPre (see CoiraFOB), whence the 
i^.€ompntdrt.} friswt.To spit upon (in eoiitoiHpt). 

xSdPiitr. Ptr/iW.inW.xSornfSrm^tbmS^ 
lUuded and coneputed. 

OoxMtEbi'Uty, nome-wd. lsd.V.tmfmtMM 
(in the originel) : cf. CQireTA»LK] The offioe of 


ooDstable ; constableshipw 
17x9 Oxbll tr. Mjieion*s Mom. xeS The King illtt creates 
a Coottable for tha Caremonv of tha C^oronauoa { but liia 
Constability ceases Immediately after the Geremoiiy ii over. 
OoMtlfaUe (kwnstfib'l, ky-n-). Forms : 3 enno- 
atoble, 4-6 oomeetablo, 4-7 outsetoble, 5 ooxiii 9 « 
stoble, oonetobjle, -IwUe, -MD, eumitobyll^ 
fcouetobel, 5-6 oomtabulle, otuuitobiiQei 0 
eonueetabul, ecnuiiatAble, 7 oonlatohla, 3- 
oonelablfo [ME., a. OF. eunestabk, comstaUo 
(naod.F. conniiahU^Vx. comstable, Sp. cendesiabte^ 
Pg. condestavely It. €omstahiU\y repr. Ute L. comts 
stabuH count or officer of the itaDle, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code a.d. 458, Gregory of Touri 
575)> corresponding to the earlier tmunus stabn^ 
(Ammiaous), whence Jeter comesta-, cosuslabulm : 
Skeat quotes from a document under date 807, 

* comes stabuli qnem conwte ceneettdedum appel- 
lamus*. Other xnedX. forma were comostAilxSy 
conesUsbiHs, etc. ; aee Du Cange The eaily de- 
velopment of the sense, where^ the comes stabssH, 
from being the head groom of the stable, became 
the principal officer of the household of the 
Frankish kings, and of the great feodatenies, and 
the field-marshal or commander-general of the 
amiv, had taken place before the word came into 
English ; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal. The earlier English nies were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1 . gen. The chief officer of the household, courts 
admiustralioB, or military forces of a ruler. 

axa^nSawlee IVardo in Celt Hems. 947 Wit he husbonda 
fod« cniMBtabla cIcopeS warschipe foril ant makiS him 
dumwairt. c xsan Sir Trsoir. B169 Mow hah ymvdn het 
wille, Tristrem constable is haixe. 1373 Baisovb Bmeo VL 
eox Ethiocles Bad bis consubill vuh hym ta fifty wetll 
Armyt, and forouth ga To melt thedcus in the way. e xMa 
Sir Ferumi. 4445 pn Amyrat hadda y-hwed hym long .. 
Constable he maa ahn of ya lond. 1333 Lamul. P. /’a C 
IV. 356 Sholdo Dcuere conscience be my constable Wave ich 
a kyng ycoioned. 0 X4as Ltdq. Boomae l viti. (rs44) >sa* 
Zisara..Of king Jabin, called the great constabmMJf his 
hoost, leader, and gooernoure. bA Caxtom CAtj. Ci. 
ri8Bo) xSt And the eayd paynym waa cnoeetabie ef al tha 
kmdes 01 lhadmyral. 

2 . spe. a. Camftdle ef Franeev the principal 
officer of the household of the early Frea^ kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch ; be was 
the supreme jndn of militarv offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had tne regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, toumamoits^ trials by 
combat, etc. 

The office was abolished in X697 ; the title was revived by 
Napoleon I, but discontinued on bis overthrow* An oflioer 
bearing the name of constable existed also in die houet^ 
bolds of the great feudal lords of France. 

X47S Bh. Hob/osso (x86o> xe The erle of Kn, comiestable ef 
Fraunce . . and others knigbtes and squieta were take prf- 
■oncris. X4S9 Caxtom Fayfos q/ A. 1. vil xj Whoine we 
cell DOW in freimce eoncetable. X379 Smanb. Hen. V, he 
vii. 135. 1777 Watuom PkiHp il (1839) 15 Constable Mont- 
MKwancy, eo much cefohraiea for his htenMc valMir. STfg 
Sootkey Joan of Arc x. 33 One day. Perhaps Che CoiSi 
stebleof France nmy Icern He wiongVt Du ChasleL atyg 
Maine Hist Inst. v. 139 The Constables ef Fnace rw 
pcatedly shook or saved the French throne. 

b. Constable efEnglamty Lord AfM Comtabk : 
one of the chief functionaries in the^glirii royal 
household, with duties and powees similar to those 
of the same officer la France. 

Together with the Ear) Marshal, he was the judge ef the 
Coort of Chivalry, and in early times his |mere of jwie- 
diction were extensive The c%ce, which had been made 
merely titnlor a lew yvm before was foifoked by Edward 
Staflora, dnke of Buckingham, in xset ; since which tiom 


the title has been granted onhr temponsrHyfor particular 
occasions, esp. the s ove rB i g D*s coronation. Thus the Dake 
d Wellingtoa was Lord nigh Constable at the comnatioa 


d Wellingtoa was Lord nigh Constable at the coronatioa 
ef Queen ilctorie 

[1384 Act 8 Rich, Ii , e 5 Qmxf d i v eia s placka. .trahantor 
to de novo coram Constabulario el Mareseallow] kgso 
Chton. Eng. vn. 156^ He was orested by the VyooanCe 
Beaumont the Constable of Bnglande x339 STAORav 
England n. 0. (1871) x8s Onr old autHctarys . . erdeynyd a 
Connestabul of Enriond, to contatpayas uie auClioryte of 
the prynoe ifitg Smarb. Hon. Vlif, n. i see When I eaoie 
hither, I was Lora High ConmabiU, and Duhe of Badkiiw- 
ham : now, poore Edward Bohue 1700 Tvauu.E Hht. 


COXrSTABIiX. 


II. 89a The Earl of Chester (m Lord High Conttahle) 
carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Corteine, before 
the King. f8ao Scott Ivank^t xliv. tMj H. Cox ImtiU 

III. iv. llie Consuble— Constabulariua Kegis or Coo- 
•tabulariiis AnglisB— eeems to have been . . (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. 

o. CoHstabli of Scotland : a chief officer in the 
Scottish royal hoaaehold, having powers of juris- 
diction in respect of all transgressions committed 
within four miles of the king’s person, the parlia- 
ment or privy council. (1 oe hereditary title is 
still in existence.) 

1596 DALavMTLC tr. Ltslidt Hist. Scot. 1. (x6^> 107 Quha 
U. .ouir the kingis court to punise ofTenderis. (Jonni«itable, 
we cal. 1746-7 Act to ( 7 co. //, c. 4a ^ a All heretable con- 
stabularies, other than the office of nich constable of Scot- 
land, s88x J. Russell Hah* il 29 I'his De Morville is 
therein designed Constable c» Scotland. 1886 Wkitakct^s 
Almanack <Scotland), Officers of State : Royal Household, 
Hereditary High Consuble, Earl of Erroll 

d. The title of dignitaries in other countries. 
c 1350 Wilt. Palctn* 384a pan was per a kud knist be 
cunstablea sone of spayne, come wel pre dales bi^fore pe 
king for to help. 17x8 Herkelev Tonr in Itaiy Wks. zSyx 

IV. 594 Marino, a pretty clean vilU«i belonging to the 

Constable Colonna. X777 Watson Philip If (1B30) 509 
Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of Milan. 
1837 CycL VII. 357/a Vittoria Colonna.. was the 

daughter of Fabririo Colonna, Great Constable of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

d. The governor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle. (Still the official title of the governors of 
some royal castles in England.) 

(xaig Afagma Carta | ao Nulluaconstabularius distringat 
ahquem militem ad danefum denarios pro custodia castri, 
■i, etc.) 1807 R. Glouc <1734) 565 Of castel of Keningwurpe 
wardeins per were. Sir William de la Cowe, pat constable 
was pere. cwjpo Haivlok 3366 Hwnn he hauede of al pe 
lond pe Castries alle in his bond, And conentables don per- 
inne. 137$ Barbour Bruc* vni. 507. Caxton Ckron. 

JEn/F. ceix 19 1 They token hir way toward Bristowe and ther 
the ayng. .made sir hugh the spencer the fader as conestable 


the Castle to Captaine Flower. i8^x fVkitakcr^s A Imnnaek 
oa Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. Ibid. 334 
London— Constable of the Tower. 

dr, c xjao Cast, Lav* 9x0 per pe castel is faste and stable 
And Charile is consuble. teda Langu P, PI. A. ix. x6 jpe 
Cunstable of the Castri pat kepeS hem alle Is a wys knint 
wip alle, Sire Inwit he hette. 1393 Ibid, C. xxiii. 314. 

4 . A military officer. 

cxeoo K, Ala. 4339 Ali»undrc hath, saun faile, Y'Clepid 
to him ten constables. 1490 Caxton Encydos lx. (1890) 
160/x Eneas.. called to hym Menesteus and Sarestum, that 
were connestables of his folke, and of the bacayllea 1570 
Levins Manip. a/5 A constable, cwatabnlariiat Etknarca, 
S83X Scott C 7 . Pobi. vii, My countryman, Whitikind, 
being a constable of our bands. 

6. An officer of the peace. (See Sir J. Stephen 
ffist. Crim. Law, 1 . vii. 194-300.) a. generally. 


(x38a Lanol. P. PI. A 11. 173 pe kyng..Comaunde pe 
(^stable (v. r. a Cunsuble, B. il xoB a constable, C. 111. 
BIO a consuble] pat Com at pe furste To a«Tache pe Tray- 
tours for eny Tresour. 1453 Act Jo*. Jl (Z597) | 00 
Puir commounes ar greattumlie injured and oppressed be 
the Xingis Schirefies, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faires.] XM7 Shakb a Hen, jy, v. iv. 4 The 
^nsublca haue drimer’d her ouer to mee: and shee 
ahall haue Whipping cheere enough, 1 warrant her. i6ai 
Sleing DebaU* Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 143 They went 
and fetched a cunsuble and searched all her bowse. 1707 
O. Miece State Gt, Brit. 1. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to seiu i^n Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stables. 1806 A. Duncan AfeUon's Fun, a6 Special, petty, 
and other consubles. .were on duty. 1875 Jowstt Plato 
(cd. a) I. 133 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the pryunes. x^ G. J. Symons 
in Tisssss ao Dec. e/6 Storie.e of pre>police days and of 
sleeping constables finding themselves on tlie pavement im- 
prisoned in their own box. 

b. High Constable : an officer of a hundred or 
Other laige administrative district, appointed to act 
as conservator of the peace within bis district, and 
tcnpeifonn various otherduties. (Abolished in 1 869.) 

Tne office seems to have been originally esublished for 
aulitary purposes, to raise the military force of the hundred 
in case of war or civil commotion ; the duties atuched to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character. 

sals Act 13 Edw. /, Siat, IPyntom c. 6 £ en chescun hun- 
dred c fraUDchise seyent cleus deus ConesUbles, a fere la 
veue dee armes). >543 Act 34-35 Hen, VIII, c. a6 (Wales) 
Tile said Justices of tne Peace, .shall appoint and name in 
eoeiw hundred . . two substantial! gentlemen, or yromen to 
be chiefe Consubles of the hundred wherin they inhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a special! 
regard to the conservation of the Kings peace. 1569 B. 
Ranpolrh in Ellis Orig, Lett, 1. 107 XL ess The hisi^hc 
Consuble of the saide Cytie and Lybeities taking with 
hym suche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discretion sholde seme mete. Act s Goo, /, in Lond. 
Gat. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Peace 
Officer, iwj Act 748 Goo. IV, c jz 1 7 (Schedule) 
of Notice to the High Constable of a Hundred or other like 
District, or to the Peace Officer of a County of a City or 
Town. 1844 Act 768 Viet, c. 33 An Act for . . relieving 
High Constables from attendance at Quarter Sessions m 
ceruin cases. 1846 M*Cullocn Brit. En^rt (1854) II. 
333 Papists were . . prohibited from being nigh or petty 
constables. 1869 Act 39 4 33 Viet, c. 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the dii^arge of the dutiea heretofore performed 
by High Conaublet, and for the abolition of such office. 
Joid, I 8 This Act may be cited as the High Constables 
Act, 1869. I 


e. Petty or Parish Constable : on officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in his district (Abolished, 
exc. as incorporated in the County Police system, 
in 1873.) 

[1398 Alt a Edw. Ill, c. 3 Meire & BailUfa des Citees ft 
Burghs deini meismea les Citees ft Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conesubles, ft gardeins de la pees deinx lour garaet, tint 

S r aflaire execucion de cest acord.) 1470 Prosonimt*. of 
ios in Surtoos Misc. (1890) 33 W^ theconsubylle William 
er. tgsl ChroH. Gr. Briars tC^amden > 66 Grctt bonfyeres 
with grett chere at every cunsubulles dore in every parich 
thorrowe alle London, a i6a6 Bacon A/ax. 4 Use* Com, 
Law 8 Tlie l>ord of the hundred court ia to appoint in 
every village, a petty consuble with a tithing-man to attend 
in his absence, tfjfi Bbrkslev Hiscoarso MVkt, 111 . 430 
From the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
consuble. 1705 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 439 These petty 
consubles have two offices united in them ; tne one antient, 
the other modern. T’heir antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing -man, or borsholder. .who are as antient as 
the time of king Alired : their more modem office is that of 
constable merriy; which was appointed so lately as the 
reign of Edward 111 , in order to assist the high consuble. 
1837 I'oULM. Smith Parish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the C^nsUble was sum- 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens. s8^ 
Frouor Hist. E^. HI. xvL 409 I 1 ie parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 187a . 4 c/ 35 4 36 
Viet. c. 9a An Act to render unnecessary the general Ap- 
pointment of Parish Consubles. Whereas the esublishmenk 
of an efficient police in the counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general iqipointmcnt of parish consubles 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esp,, a police constable, a member of 
the constabulary or police force, a policeman. 
Chief Constable: the officer at the head ol the police 
force of a county or eouivalent district. 

a 1836 PfHHy Cycl. Xlll. as (Irish Constabulary) xo resi- 
dent magistrates, 155 chief consubles of the first, and 50 of 
the second class, 1233 constables, 6233 subconstables, and 
277 horse of the constabulary force. 1839 Act t 43 Viet, 
c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Consubles. Ibid. | 6 Subject to Approval . . the Chief Con- 
stable shall appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constable^ in each Division of the County. Ibid. c. 95 
1 5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough.. to act as 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 1885 Sp^tator 3 Oct. 
Suppl., The very word police . . did not become common 
until late in the last century, and * the Police * as an equiva- 
lent for the body of consubles, is much more modem. 

6. Special Constable : a person sworn in by the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occasions when it is apprehended that the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 
the peace. 


s8ei Act 41 G*o. Ill, c. 78. x8o6 [see a.X 1831 Act 
x 4 B IVm. ill, c. 41 An Act for amending the laiws rela- 
tive to the Appointment of Special Consubles, and for the 


better Preservation of the Peace. 

11 In the Channel Islands, the elected chief 
officer of a parish ; in Jersey he is its representative 
in the States, a magistrate, etc. ; in Guernsey his 
duties are now more restricted. 

x6ga War BURTON Gusmsoy (1822) 69 The Consublei.. 
Their office is to keep the peace. 1694 Falls Jorsfy ii. 65 
T'he Consuble of the Parish where the Pcrambul ion is to 
be, takes with him za of the Principal Men of his Parish, 
and meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Jurats 
on Horseback. s 8 u Anbtbu Channsl Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 9) 
521 (Jersey) Each parish .. elects one consuble who repre- 
senu his parish in the States. 1873 J. Lewis Census Z87X 
203 (Jersey) The constables are the principal magistrates in 
each parish. 

g, attrih, 

1809 R. LANoroRD Inir, Trade 131 Constable hire, a per- 
son's wages for attending a ship till unloaded, to prevent theft. 

6 . Phr. To outrun the constable : a. to run away 
from a constable (or the law and its officers) ; also 
to run the constable. 

s6oo Kent Nino Dates tVond, j$, I far'd like one that 
had escaped the stockes, and tride the use of his legs to 
out-mn the Constable. 1873 Mias Broughton Nancy II. 
278 Rich I poor Huntley !. .why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago. 

b. To go at too great a ; to go too iki ; 
to overstep all bounds of moderation. 

163X T. Powell Tom All Trades \trj If the Gentleman be 
predominant, his ranning Nagge will out ran the Constable. 
a i6m Seldbn Tablsd., Afonsy, In all times the Princes in 
England have done sometlung illegal^ to get money. But 
then came a Parliament, .and so things were quiet for a 
while ; afterwards there was another truk found out to get 
money, and . . another Parliament was called to set all 
right, etc But now they have so out-mn the Consuble, 
that, etc. 1663 Butler Hud. l 111. 13^ Quoth Hudibras, 
Friend Ralph, thou hast Out-rnn the Consuble at last. 

0. To spend more money than one has ; to nm 
into debt ; also to overrun the constable. 

a 1700 B. £. Diet. Cant. Crew, Out-run the ComtahU, 
to spend more than ie ( 3 ot, or Ron out of an Esute. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxiii, * Harkee, my gul, how far 
have you overran the constable?* 1 told him that the 
debt amounted to eleven pounda besides the expence of 
the writ. 1766 [Ambtby] Bath Guide vii. Poor man I at 
th* election ne threw t* other day. All his victuals, and 
liquor, and monw away ; And some people think with such 
haste he began, That soon he the consuble greatly outran, 
s^ W. Irtiho Goldsmith xxix. 99a * He has outran the 
coMUble *. .his expenses have outran bb means. 


COnrSTABVriiABT. 

tCOMtoblftry. Obs, [a. OF. eonestablerie, 
f. conestable (cf. med.L. constaluldria ) : vtt -rht.j 

1 . The office of a constable ; constableship. 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 4918 llianne Drede hadde in hir bailUe 
The kepyng of the conesublere (F. eonnestabliel Toward 
the north, exygs Merlm xxi, 373 Cawein..ye will take 
Che Consubilrie of mvn housolde. 1494 Fabyan Chron, 
* V11.647 TheconstaMeryof Fraunce. Act ys Hen. VIII, 

c. 48 Holden, .of the consublery of the same casteL 
2 The district under a constable ; a constable- 
wick. 

1610 N. Riding Roe. Soe. T. eoi John Harland, living 
within the consuuilery of Spaunton. 1690 Reyai Prorlam, 
in Lond. Gas, No. 2568/2 In Their several Parishes, 
Hamlets, Consubleries, and Divbions respectively, xjim 
tr. Busching^t Syst. Geog, HI. 417 East Lothian, or the 
constablery of Haddington. 

ConstaUesUp (kn nstkbTiJip). [f.CoKSTABLB 
4 -SHIP.] The oince of constable. 

1464 Alann, 4 Honseh. Exp. 184, I bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstalielschepe of Brainborow. 1493 Act 
XI Hen. VII, c. 33 | is The office of Consubliashippe of the 
Castell of Ludlowe 1579 J. Stubsbs Gaping Gu {/ (J i, He b 
not trusted with a iustiriiip of peace or pctie consUbleship. 
i6xa Sir R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers 7 note, 1 have oneiy 
reserved the conistableshippe of the castle. 1668 PefVS 
I Corr. 983 Prince Rupert invested in the Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. Simpson Sch. Shahs. 1 . 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Femes . . had been granted on a 
loi^ lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

Conatableftft (kv nstfibles). [a. OF. conestab- 
lesse, {. conestable : see -KB 8 .] A female constable ; 
the wife of a constable ; also a foreign title. 

c 1386 Chaucer Alan 0/ Lands T. 4^1 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place, c 143^ thlgr. Lyf Alanhoae n. 
civ. (1869) zt3, lam ladi and condyerrsse, cheuentajm, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther aa baners 
ben displayed. xhfjaApol. Maria if/HMcaiNititle-p., Madam 
Maria Manchini, (jonstabless of Colonna. 183a Soc. Li/e 
Eng, f France 239 Mary Mancini, the ConsUblesa Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Coxmtablewick (kz^ nst&b’lwik). [f. Con- 
stable 4 -wick.] 

fl. The office or jurisdiction of a constable (in 
the enrlier sense). Obs. rare. 

a x6x8 Kalrigm in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 70 G. de la Mare., 
had by inheriunce the consublewick of the abby of Peter- 
borow. 

2 . The district under the charge of a (petty) 
constable, arch. 

1678 Hale Hist, Placii. Cor. I. (T.), If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewiuk. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws Z91 The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective consublewicks. t8te D# ia Ptym/s 
Diary iSurtees) 155 note. The village ofCleethoipe, though 
a separate consublewick, is a hamlet to the. .parish of (jlee. 
1873 Act 36 4 7 Viet. c. 71 1 36 'Hie same powers and privi- 
lens. .as a constable, .has. .111 hU constable wick. 
Co'nstabling, vbl. sb. [as if f. a vb. eonstable.l 
Acting as a constable. 

1844 Carlyle Misc. ^1672) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
consubling in a really judicious manner. 

Constabnlar (k^nstse*bizllfij), a. rare, [f. 
med.L. constabul-us 4 -ab.] Of or belonging to a 
constable. 

1880 Blackmorb Alary Aner/ey HI. xiL 178 Driven, by 
the heroic view of circumsunces, to rush into consubular 
embrace. 

CongtabnlaxT (k/ftistse bixfl&ri), sb. [ad. med. 
L. constabul&ria, i. constabul-us : see -ary.] 

1 1 - The office of a constable ; constableship. 
igBy Sc. Acts ^as. VI (1597) 83 b, Consubularies, and 
Baillieries of our proper lands and Castellei. viejb-i Act 
80 Geo. //. c. ^3 1 9 All heretable consubularies, other than 
the office of high constable of Scotland. 

2 . A distnet under a constable; a constable- 
wick, 

i|^s StarCkamb. Cam (Camden) 68 One Francis Bridge, 
being (Unstable of Walson. .was present, this being within 
bis constabuisra. 1791 Mackintosh Vind. GalL Wks. 
1846 HL 20 The constituent assemblies of the several 
provinces, baillitfes, and consubularies of the [French] 
kingdom. 1813 N. Carlisle Toppg. Diet. Scot, 11 . (Had- 


Iarlislb Topog. Diet. Seed, 


dington), It continued a Ckmstabulary at the Retloration. 

8 . The organized body of constables or peace 
officers of a country or specified district. 

1827 Dickens /' rcAw. xxiv, The day-scholars, .had hooted 
the Madlie, and pelted the constabulary. 1840 Penny Cycl, 
XVI H. 235/x To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural consubulary, the magi- 
strates of Cheshire, in 1829. .obtained an Act which author- 
ised them to appoint and direct a paid consubulaiy. 1824 
'iAowhKS Compromise (x866) 38 Those who. .would maintain 
churches on the same principle on which they mai n ta i n the 
county constabulary. 

Ooutalmljupy (k^stscbiin&rl), a, [ad. med. 
L. constabuldrius, f. eonstabulus : see prec.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to petty conq^bles or to police 
officers ; belonging to the official organization icx 
the preservation of public peace and order, especi- 
ally that established in the counties of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the course of the i^th c. 

1804 Ann. Reg, 26 The constabulaty bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. s8as Ibid, 44* The esta- 
blishment of the police and consubulary force. 1837 /m- 
struet. R. Contm. in Penny Cycl, XVIIL 336/1 To inquire 
into the best sseans of establiuiing an efficient consubulary 
force in the counties of England and Wales. sl 87 Toulm, 
Smith Parish 13s It has been stated that the County Con- 



OOmTABUZ^lVOBT. 


878 


ooirsTAirezirofomAv. 


tlftbulary AeCi do not untriKli thav .luift 

affi^ Om mSir^fa!^ 

2. Of the natere or functioa of coMtahlet. 
illi Kami I. axviii. 367 Nor did thofar ooo* 

tteboUnr cowdiaiu. 01164 lUwnioaifE Emgk dToctdAt. 
(1679) IL 163 A 8781001 of coofUbuUry othka 
t Ooa0te*lllll»toinry sh. and a. Odr. [E med, 
L. cmstab/Mi-us the office of a conttable t -omt.] 

A. rd. ? -»CoK8TABi;ii»T. 

m 871S Buomst Otm Thm IL 318 A groat doal %rmi oald' 
, .upon tho point of JurUdiction and of tho Exooipcion of a 
Constabolatory. 

B. adj, -CovaTABULABT a. 

1. WitoQN in Btmckw. XXVII. S34 A ationg 
Constebulatory Forco will koep tho Ring. 

tOonsta&O#- Odr. Alio-nunoe* [a. F. rvi«- 
stancg ( 14 th c. in LittTd;»Pr., Sp. comtaneia^ It 
costan 9 a\ ad. L. tonstdntiB, n. ^ quality f. roM- 
stdni~fn$ CoNgTAirr : aee -anoi.] 

1. Steadfastness, finnnew^reiolution faithfulness, 
fidelity; »Coir 8 TAiror 1 , a. 

f Pfo Avtmi, 167 po vifto stapo of ^0 oirtu !• yelepod oon- 
staiice . .bet makeb )ra herto itrang. e 1366 Cmauc» CUrEt 
T, 61a Whan this inarquya lay llio conitanco of his wyf. 

" Too conauunce and stedefiiot- 


8490 Caxtom Hew is dU 4 The 
‘ ‘ ■ 1 E^yot 


Gsp, 111. xix. htadiHg^ Of 


e or Stabilitio. .Constance hathoequall prayae mth 
;6 i3-6 W. Browmb BHt, Past, l i, If what we ^ 
I, Within a heart hath long time roaidooco. 


neNBo of the fayth* 1531 
Conatance or Stabilitio. .C 
iustyce. 1611 
conatance, V 

b. Subility. 

S509 Barclay Skji^ Fslys (1570) 004 In all thingoa that to 
men appertayno Is no oonaunco. .Nor sure degree or suble 
permanence. 

2. Persistence, perseverance ; -iCovsTABor 3 b. 

aiS 33 Lo* Bsrmirs Gsld. Bk, M. Aurel, (1546) CviH b, 
To perseuer therin, they neuer lacke conataunce. rioap 
Jackbon Creed iv. viL Wka. 111 . 99 Constance and conli. 
dence in proMcuting the means that lead ua to it 1639 jB. 
Habris PanvaC s fr&n Age 331 Continued the war . . with 
BO great conatance, prosperity, and glory. 

CoiLBtanoy (kp*nst&nBi). [ad. L. ccnstdntiax 
aee prec. and <anct.] The quality of being con- 
stant. 


1. The state or quality of being unmoved in 
mind ; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) ij6 Constancy is y 
vertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impacyency. luj Edrn Treat. Newt lud. Ep. 
to Kdr. (Arb.) 9, I woulde Mrishe all men to be of such 
corage and conatancie in these aflayrea. iSaa Mrdr in 
Ellis Lett, 1. a^i. 111 . rssl'hank God for uie Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pops Lett. 17 July, 1 stood 
resign’d with a stoical constancy to endute the worst of 
evils. 1836 Emrrson Rng. Traits^ Rate Wka II. ao They 
have maintained constancy and self^equality for many ages. 

t b. Determination, resolution Qc do a thing). 

1603 Khollrs HisU Turks 986 Encreased hia con- 
stancie to avoid a moat certaine death. 1643 R. Baillib 
Lett, 4 Jmls (1841) 11 . 80 The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London. 

2. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. 

imB Hall Chron. 193 b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her perfyte constancy, .he determined ..to marye 
with her. 1599 Skaks. Hen. v. ii. 161 While thou liu’st, 
deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and vneoyned Con- 
stancie. 1734 Shbrlock Disc, (1759) 1 . i. a The Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ, a 1839 Psard 
Poems (1864) If. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth. 1874 Grbbm Short Hist, vi. f 6. 335 A constancy of 
friendship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

3 . The quality of being invariable (see Constant 
tf. 4-6) ; uniform! ty^^ unchangingness, regularity. 

a 1600 Hookkr f J.\ TTie laws of God . , of a different eon- 
stitution from the former, in respect of tho one’s constancy, 
and the mutability of the other, a 1619 Fothbrby /f 
It. xi. I a (i6aa) 313 The admirable order and incredible 
conntancie of the Heauens. 1794 Sullivan View Hat, I. 
ao6 The polar wind blows with ^ual constant in both the 
frigid zones. 1830 Hbrschrl Stud. Hat, Phil, am The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at whidi their 
laces meet. 1833 Brbwbtbr Hewien 11. xxv. 365 The 
constancy of temperature in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition. 

t b. Persistence, perseverance. Obs. 

1613 SHAKa Hen. V/i/, m. ii. a If you will now vnite la 
your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy. 

4. (with a) Something permanent, a permanency. 
For a constancy : as a permanent arrangement. 

1710 Stbblb TatUr Na ao8 P a The Person most agree- 
able to a^ Man for a Constancy. 1749 Chbbtrrp. Lett. 
b 6 Dec.. Six, or at roost seven hours sleep ie, for a constancy, 
as much as you or anybody can want, e 1730 W. Stroud 
Mem. 5a A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
least for the chiefest Part of. .seven weeka 1888 Scotsman 
8 Feb. xo/B Advt,^ A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman. 

1 6. Certainty. Obs, 

1361 Wilts 4 Inv, H, C, (x 835> ti^, I . . knowing the con- 
stantie of Death and y* vnconstantie of the houre and time. 
1390 SHAica. Mids, N, v. i. a6 More witneaaeth than fancies 
images. And growea to something of great conatancie (But 
Schmidt understands it as e^^cdomtency': see next]. 

t0. Physical firmness, solidity ; »CoN 8 iarBiroi. 

1794 Sullivan VUw Hat, 11 * axs In paashig from its liquid 
state to iu concretion, to its constancy andnrmnesa 
OolUltant (kpustftnt), a. (x^.) [a. F. constant 
(X 4 th c. in Littrtf), ad. L. constdns^ otfnstdnt-^ 
standing firm, firm, Immovable, stable, etc., pret. 


pplfh (also md as adjO nf mmHht to Sbuid to* 
father, stahid firm, ate., t 'hMro to stand.] 
A,.mdj\ 

1. Standing firm In mind or parpoaes steadffiat, 
unmovadt resolute. In Uter ase, with a deacxip* 
live sb., as iimdontt ete., or with mind» 

X t|B6 Chavcbb Cit^e T, 901 She ay 
' ' I hue Inaot 


be vertum oonstimt 
Phiist^ U701) s/s These 
even thee a most oonstant 
848 The b es t i e selved of 


a wal, Coutiaiiytige eueto 

CaxVoh Cats A vpt He ought to 1 
stedAet ite-Oe S^nlbv Hkt, 
thmgB..wMdi thus dlaoeder evei 
person. 1671 Milton Si 
men. ’The coustaokest. 

136B {title , Ceruyn Godly Sermons made opou the Lords 
Prayer, preached hy the Righto Reoereode Father and 
constant Martyr of Chiisc, Mastar Hughe Latimer. 1614 
Br. Hall Medit, 4 Vewee 111. 1 78 The oonstant snlftings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Milton P, L* v. 901 Nor numb^ 
nor example with him wronght To swerve from truth, or 
change his oonsunt mind. 1669 Pbnn Ns Cross i. v. | 5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of iasos. 174# 
Fiicldinq Torn ysnee vtii. xviii. Which might have aflhoted 
a more constant mind than that of Mr. Partridge. 1639 
Sat. Rev, VllI, vad ’The most constant enemy of their levo. 
lutionary . .principles, 
t b. Const, to do something* Obs. 

148s Caxton Myrr, 1. iv. 13 Prudent and oonatannt for to 
dou weel and prouffyt. isssCovbsdalb x CAnso. xxix[xsviiil. 
7 Yf he be constant to do after my commanndementea s6oa 
Marston Ant, 4 MeL 11. Wka x8s6 1 . a6 O 00, thart too 
constant to afflict my heart. 

2. Steadfast in attachment to a person or canse ; 
faithful, true (to). 

^1405 WvNTouN CriM. tic. xxW. 63 He wee a constant 
Cathorike, All Lollard he hatyt and Heretika. 1399 SHAicn. 
Much Ads IL iti. 67 Men were deceiuert euer. .To one thing 
constant neuer. x6o6 Wily Beguiide in Had. Dsdsley IlC 
3x5 And 1 as constant as Penelope, r X663 Maa. Hutcuin- 
BON Mem, Cel, Hutchinson (1840) 09 Paithful and constant 
to his frienda 170a Pore Jem, 4 41 Tho’ fortune 

change, hit constant spo^ remains 18^ Lowbll Donmr, 
93 Surely there are no friends so constant as the poeta 
1 8. Firm in opinion, certain, confident, b. Of a 
statement, etc. : Certain. It is constant » L. constat. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel, H. tv. U. as, I am no more madde then 
you are, make the triall of it in any constant question. 
s6xx 0 . JoNsoN Catiline 1. i. 067 The augurs all are con- 
stant 1 am meant x6a6 Mashncbr Rom. Actor v. ii. Pre- 
dictions t I grow constant they are false. X667 Sia W. 
Tbmplb Let. 37 May Whs. (x7ao) 11 . 35 It it constant, with- 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these provinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc. . . would have 
cost them neither time nor danget. 

4. Of things : Remaining ever the same io con- 
dition, quality, state, or form; invariable, fixed, 
unchanging, uniform. 

Often used with a noun of quality, where conefantfy with 
the corresponding adj. might be used ; e.g. constemt/etiaHty^ 
the quality of \jaing constemtty, or in eJX ceMM,/atal. 

>549 Compl, Scot, i. tx Na tnyng ramanis hung constant in 
ane prosperus stait. xagy Hookkr Eccl, PH. v. IxxL | a The 
constant habit of weir-doing, x6a7'47 Fbltham Resolves 
I. ix. 1677) >> T'inie keeps his constant pace. xSgx Hobbxs 
Leviaih. ill. xxxiv, 307 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination. is the constant Signification of words. 1684 Com 
tempi. State Man 1. it. (1099) 17 Nothing here below is 
constant, but all is mutable. 17x0 Bbrkblby Prime, Hum, 
Knowl f 150 This is the constant language of Scripture. 
xtrS Vbnebr Sincere Penit. Ded., Your consunt way both 
of thinking and living. 1807 Med. Jml, XVII. 57a The 
constant tatality of small-pox at that age. i8» Lybll 
Prim. Geol. HI. x6i The sand is frequently yell^ . . but 
this colour is by no means constanL t86o Tyndall Clac. 1, 
i. I This direction remained perfectly oonstant throughout 
the entire quarry. 

t b. Unvaried, not changed ; invariably used. 

exyxo C Fibnnbs Diary (xSW) az6 This is y* Constant 
way all people goe, and saved severall miles riaings. Ibid, 
s ^9 The kings Constant bed Chamber. 171 x Addison Sped, 
No. x^ F X Did they kera to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D’Jsbabli Chas.l^ III. 
vi 9a The King had hia constant hours for writing, and he 
read much. 


O. Nat. Hist, Having one unvarying form or type. 
>793 Vf. Curtis in Bot, Mag. I. 183 Who ever saw its 
leaves oonstant in their form T XB76 Darwin in L\fe 4 Lett, 
(1887) I. 90 Keeping specific forms constant, 
d. Invariable in presence or occurrence. 
xBxy Ld. Loughborough in Douglass Rep, II. 737 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold esute. 1839 G. Bird NeU, Phil. 330 
I'he line D [of the spectrum] . . appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many, .fixed stars. 1873 w. Hough- 
ton Brit. Insects y8 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

te. Constant agi' see Conbistxnt 3 b. Ohs. 

x6bo Vbnnrr Via Recta (1650) apx Next la the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year. 

6. Math, and Fhys, Remaining the same in 
quantity or amount tinder uniform conditions ; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or process. Opposed to variable, 

.>m Chambbrs Cycl. Supp. av., The Bcmi-dlameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the ahsciu and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same. 1796 N. 
Saundbbbon Meth. Flssxions a The Fluxion of a constant 
Quantity is nothing. i8o| J. Wood Princ. Medk. 1. 15 When 
a force, .ecu incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
Lybll Princ, GeH, X, 1x3 However constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea and land to continue. 187s B. 
Stbwart Neat 34 If we tniLgine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume for all temperatures. 

6. Of actions, conditions, processes, etc. : Con- 
tinuing without intermission or cessation, or only 


„ «t 4* Mit ymnj/i ow- 

tfawitr; oMitfaiuri, towwwrt, pmtbul, pwifattnt 

Lvau. Priesc, GbH, I, »7 In a •Mia f'' ^ ^ 
venal flux rtfloB. iMg B. A* PAA.^ . 

(ed. 3) ta Tin supply of water to hoiiies 
mittent or oonttent. 1890 S» N. Liiidl*t In 2 
R^, LXIIL 69^1 Forma. .In oooatenk Ufo in thnl 
DivUoo. Mod, The ooBBtant ticking of a wnt^ 
turbed by thalr oouBtaai ohatter. Tho eoBBteat mfSkmmn 

of OMTOBSiott. 

t b. Of a thing t Always kept w ; pernumeat 
i6oo<9al. JONBB StsnsNsng (xtbs) 6 TlierB wort tte 80 
publickKoada . . no oonBtenk HaoitetloiiB. sd|i FirtLia 
Good Th. m Bad T, (X 84 X} ao No gueat comoB unawaidB te 
him who keapt a constant table, c 1710 C FianNW Dlnry 
(xB 88 ) I A la^o Cross . . and houaa over it ftur a Coosteat 
Market for finite, etc. b8x8 Cauua Digest fed* •) III- > 5 * 
The appellatioa tsX curia regie was only ^ ^bat oon^ 


stent aiid permanent court. .held in the _ _ 

o. tramf. Of a person : Continually engaged in 
the action denoted by the noun (or by the context). 
1639 Fuubr HHy War v. xiU. (1840) w 6 $ Tho Gorman 


^ 1640 MtLton 

1738 I. 368 A constant reader of Saint Paura 


mperor . . waa not constant amongft them. 
irt£w.Wks 


Eplsklea. 1710 Stbblb Sped, No. 430 P x Each Beggar 

-• - * •k* H. 


that ta couatent at a particular Place. 887a E. Pi 
Mabel Heron L ix. 167 He Was her constant adviser. SO70 
Jf. U. Nbwman HUi, o 4 . 11 . l viii. X59 He was constant ui 
devotional and penitential exetrises. 

1 7 . Settled, firm, steady (physically). Obs, 

1396 DALBYMrLt tr. Leelide Hut, Scot, it. (1887) 156 Ana 
oratione ta excellent and elegant, w^ ta constante a count** 
nance. s6ie Smaks. Ten^. 11. U. xxp ’Prethee doe not turno 
me about, my stomacke fs not constant. 1741 Bbytmtom 
Hist, Enr, Stage v. 69 A constant and direct Foot, Is tho 
Index, Ota ateMy, certain, constant. .Study and Aim. 

1 8. Consistent, consonant (to), Obs. 

1380 Babbt am. cl 1 X 07 a death constant and agreeable 
to a life honestly and godly ledde. 

1 9. Of firm or solid consistency. Obs. ran, 

0160s Bovlb Hist. Firmness (J,\ Mix them, you may 

turn these two fluid liquors into a constant body. 

B. sb. 


Math, and Physics. A quantity which does not 
vary, or which is assumed not to vary, throughout 
an investigation : opposed to variable. 

Often applied to a numerical quantity expreaaing the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometricail or physical, 
the effect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motbns, or the value of some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the same conditions, but diflera for 
different subatanoea : thus circular eonstantt eenstant 
aberration, /Hdiontgravitaiient nuiaHen, precession, com, 
etants ed colour, tidal constants, etc. 

x8u w. Turnbull rrf/iSr|, Treatise on Strength^ Flexure, 
and stiffness of Cast-Iron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants. 1I37 Penny CycL VII. 469 Tho proportion 
between tito circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Phipson tr. Guttlemide The 
Sum (1870) Of A conKtant quantily of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con* 
sunt heating power of the Sun. Rood Chromatics 
xiv. 310 Its colour depends, then, on us luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity ; these qusntities , . are called the con- 
■tanu of colour. 1886 WhitaheVs Almanack, Tidal Com 
stants. The time of High Water at the undermentioned 
Poru and Places may be approximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. sIm C. 
A. Young Eum. Asiron, | 106 I'be velocity of light being 
>66(330 miles jper second . .while that of the earth in its 
orbit u r8'5 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to tne direction of the earth’s motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals . . ao’^'s . . This 
is the so-called ’Constant w Aberration*. Ibid, { six The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth’s surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun's rays, would receive 
from the sun io a unit of time. 

Eg, x8s6 EMBaaoN Eng, Traits, Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. X07 
A tew generalizations . . are in the world constanu, like the 
Copemican and Newtonian thediries in physics. 1865 J. 
Mabtinbau in Tksoleg. Rev, 670 What he regards as the 
constants of religion. 

ConStajltiia (k^batse’njik). Wine produced on 
the Coiistontia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1707 Holcropt Stolberg's Trttv, (ed. a) HI. Ixxxiv. sex 
Red Cape wine, .of the l:wst kind, called Constantia. ittn 
Mias Braodon Lady's Mile ii. 15 She aold the lease, ana 
the furniture, and the very curious old porta, and constan- 
tias, and Madeiraa. 

Conitaatinian (kpnst&ntl*nifln), a. Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great, or his period (a.d. 30^337)* 

164X Milton Animadv. (1851) 8x5 As well the gold of 
those Apostolick Successors that you boast of, as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. iB6x BKasap. Hops Ang*. Cathedr, tp/AC- 
15a The state of society existing in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlo vingian Rome. 1863 Ecclesiologist Feb. a The 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date, 

Conataiitinopolitsua (k^iisi8e>ntin4(pp‘lit&n), 
a, [ad. L. Constantinopolitdn-us, f. Constantine^ 
polls ^Gt. KonKTravrivov irdXir the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly called Byzantium.] Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or to the Eastern Empire or 
Church; Byzantine. 

rigM Fuucb Anew, Chr, Protestant (x 377) 07 The Con- 
Btantinopolitane [Councell]. 1676 Marvbll Mr. Smirks as 
The Constantinopolitan Creed. x88i Stanley CAr. Ifutit, 
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3 dT.<ed. t)f66 Anoifa«rCre«l nraoh r w an hU ng ttbeNloeiMl 
..wju jaid to have been nude at tha CoBerentmojioUtaB 
CooncH. t886 Acmdgmy 31 Ju]y 68/9 Any gold diculatlng 
in Sooth Italy in the eleventh century would oatainly liave 
been Conetanrinopolitan. 

ColUitantly (k^nstSntli), adv, [f. Covstavt 
«. •f-«LT ^.] In a oonitant manner. 

1. With mental cnnetancyor stendfastDesi ; etend- 
fastly, steadily, resolutely ; with loyal attachment^ 
iaithfally. Obs, or atxh. 

1^ Whitinixm Tmifya OJfSeat ni. <1340! 115 Preoeptca 
of Iraynge Qoaataantlye and honeefeely. eggy H^oonaa £ecl, 
Pot, V. Ixv. I XX To bear undeiierved rcpraiu» coaetantly ia 
the. .duty of men profeeaiag OtitetiaBay. Kdai Laov M. 
Wrotn Urania 384 She . . concluded . . that one woautn 
mi^t loue two men lawfully, and conetantlier then one. 
16^ TV. Mad* CaU. 978 He . . aAerwarda constantly inf- 
fered martyrdom for tht sake of Jesus Christ, a ^03 Bal- 
lad ' il in Child BalL iv. (x886) aSa/x And 

wow 1 but they were lovers dear, And loved fa constanllie. 

fb. With assurance or certitude; oonfidently, 
firmly, aisoredly. Obs. 

1S3B STAmKmr Enahmd 1. i 11 The lue constantly wyl 
aATyrme hys law to be above al other, ijoy Hooaita E*cL 
JW. V. Uxxi, We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apostles Law is not broken. 1603 SiiAxa Mta* forM, iv. 
L 91 , J doe constantly beleeue you. i6is Bibi.b AcU xiu 15 
But she constantly affirmed that it was euen so. s6ay 
Hakxwill Af^oL li^o) ea3 That 1 consuntly beleeue can 
never be proved. s6^ W. Lrmfsow Trav, v. rr68Bj exe To 
whom 1 constantly answered, I did not believe it. 

2. Invariably, unifcrmly^ reguLirly, in eveiy case, 
always. 

xSgs Hoaaaa IdtdalA. if. axvil 158 The aame Fact, if it 
have been constantly punisbed in other men, etc. a s66i 
FuLLBa WorikiiM (1840^ 11 . 453 He consuntly had prayers 
said in his own house. 1749 WasLBV Phy*Uixit*) 
p. XX, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine. 
1776 Adam Smith 1 . 1. hi. ax la our American colonies 

the plantations have constantly followed the sea^coast. 

3. Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 
i68b N orris Af/rrve/rr a Constantly intent upon nU goodneak 
1911 Stbblb S^t. Na 96 r a Being constantly about him. 
1807 G. Chalmbks Calidonia I. 111. viL 405 injuries con* 
sumly rankling at her heart. 1880 Gbxkik Phys. C*og. iL 
$ 8. 59 I'he quantity of vaponr in die atmospneie is con- 
stantly varying from day to day. 

t b. Continuously, permanently, for a permanenoe. 
1587 TruM Treat, (x8i>o) 44 Whexeas Lust and Treasure 
in time is come to nought, Justfpossoshini^Trus^reiiiayneth 
ronstantly. 1601 Sijakb. ^oei, N. 11. iii. x6o The diu'll a 
Puritane that hec is, or any thing constantly bat a tiine- 
pleaser. 

t CoiUBtantlLasaU 0h$. [£ os prec. 4- -BICSB.] 
The quality of being constant, constancy ; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

Palsgr. 908 Constantnease, cmttanc*, iS7>t Golding 
Calvin on Pt, hi. 5 To encourage all fodly folke to the like 
constantnesse. Muir aster Poottions xliii. (X887) a8o 

For constantneHse to be an anckcr for leuitie to ride at 
ita Walton in Retiq, iVottrn, (1673) x|8 That requires 
Validity of Body or Constantness of Mind. 

H Constat (kp'nstxt). (L. constat it is certain, 
it is eatablishca, 3rd sing. pr. of causidr* to stand 
firm : see CovaTAirr.] 

f 1. Law. A certificate stating what appears {con- 
staf) upon record 'touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the reejuest of a person who intends to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any matter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of letters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Obs. 

9570 Act 13 Eli*, c. 6 I a An Kxemplificatton or Constat 
under the Great Seat of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. i(40'4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1699) 
ni. 1 . 93 As appears by a ConstaC-WarrBnt tn the Exchequer. 
9870 Blount Law Diet. 8.V., l^e effect of a Constat is the 
cefti*Mng what does consiarr upon Record . . Also, the Ex- 
empt incation under the Great Seal of the Inrolment of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constat. 

1 2. JiE- Certifying evidence, assurance. Obs. 
s8bi wT Sclatbr Tytkes (1633) 148 There is a Constat 
from their testiinonie, tliat they were Ipayde]. 9804 Br. 
Moontagu CaigTsS A very strange practice, of which there 
is no constadt : let but one Father s.*iy so and I yeeld the 
bucklers, a 1640 Jackson Crrsd x. xl. Wks. IX. 417 A con- 
stat to alt the world that 'the God of Abraham was no 
respecter of persons*, a 1861 Fullbx IVorlkiot 11. 154 
There u no (^nstat (though very much IVobabiltty) of hts 
English Nativity. 

3. CBaraoonatat. Sc. Law. {L.-* it is clearly 
established,’ i. e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infefl in the lands, and 
that the peraon daiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir.] Precept ^ — : *a deed executed by 
a subject-superior for the purpose of completing 
the title of bis vassal’s heir to the lands held Ity 
the deceased vassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept* (Hell). 

9394 Sc. Act* Ja*. T/, | 9x4 Precrats of clane consUt 
1847 Act xo <7 IX Viet, c. 48. cl8s W. Bsu. Diet. Law 
Scofi, T73 An entry by precept of clarr constat can be 
given only where tho last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 

Cknurbate (k^tFin), v. ran. [a. F. emstaU-r 
to establish as certain, asceitain, certify, verifjr, 
state as certain. In the Diet, of the Aoad^ie 
only from 1740, and app. of not much earlier 
ori^n. According to Lktrd f. L. cm^ -f status 
State; but more prob. f. L. constat-, ppl. stem 


of eomstdrsz In vente, ft is a oainal deibratitie of 
conster to be establirii^, beeertain, ad. L. consUrs,, 
whence also the original pr. pple eenstasU bos the 
sense * eertaio, estaldished \] 
tram. To establish, asceitain, state, 
a 9773 Als. Botucb Mopomhi* Poaai* (1832) II. 97 Ita 
reality waa confuted to a degree of ooaviolion. 1888 Mim 
Cobbb Stadic* How 4- Did 9 Having oonauted the peculiar 
doctrine* of Chrift. 9889 J. M. llOBBaTSOM £u. Crit 
Method 59 We may perhapt beat prqgreu by conaUtiag a 
little aaoro lucidly the phenomeiia beaeerat to have in view. 

o. Obs. rare. ff. Cow- + 
Stanch v.] trans. To stanch completely. 

9{My JCyag* Arthur (Copland) v. x. All the leriies of 
Bryuyn fhal not conataunene thy blode. 
tCbllLWto*!!* V. Obs. ran-^K [ad. L. ^comtetl- 
dre : see next] intr. •■Constellate v. 4. 

i8oa Fulbkckk Pandocte* 50 Annibal that adnirahle 
ftoukSier, In whom the two aeuerall naturea of the Foxe and 
the Lion did conitell and aocorde. 

Conwtellapte (hpnstdlA, V^stedA), ///. a. 
Chiefly poet. [ad. 1.,. comielldt-us starred, studded 
with stars, f. con^ -r stclldtus starred. j>a. pple. of 
stelldre^ f. Stella star. Cl K cemtelU.'\ 

1. bOinstxllatxd a. 

1849 C. Daniel Triuarch. Hon. IV\ cclxxiii. Create 
PerseuH late Below BoOtcB^ being Constellate. 1839 Baii4CV 
Festu* xxi. (1848) 974 Thick with great sun-like and con- 
stellate thoughts. 1878 Brownino Poott Croisie 7, Thoae 
patent powers Cofnsteltate proudly. 

2. Studded with stars, starred. 

lita Bailey Myotic 38 The radtaot iiaard loves And Kves 
in iSm, himself «11 constellate. 

Coilirtellata (kptist€lr*t, l^nste'lc^t)! V. [f. L. 
ccsistell&t - : see prec. and -ate ^.] 

TL irons. Astrsl. a. To construct (a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ' constellation * ; to affect 
with stellar Mnffuence* (cL Constellated i). b. 
To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

i6aa Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 Tlued. iii. i, Brun. You 
know Leforte's celt T Lee. Who conttellated your fair birth T 
a 9831 Donne Elejn^ Mrs. Drury. What Artist now dares 
boast that he can bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing. So as the influence of those stars may be Imprison’d 
in a herb, or ciiarm, or tree, And do by tonefa all which 
those Btars could dof 

c. pass. To be predestined [to a fate, condition, 
disposition, etc.) by the * stars* one is bom under. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pumd. Ep. 1. v. to Great constitu- 
tions, and such as are constellated unto knowledge. 187a 
W. DE Bhitainb Interest Ear. in Dutch War 95 Ncitlvcr 
am 1 by my Stars cunstellated to be ridi. xBag Lamb Eha 
Ser. I. xi. (1660) 87 note. There may be individuals born and 
oonstelbted so opposite to anotlier individual nature, that 
llie uine sphere cannot hold them. Health 4 Longevity 
UnloMS we are constellated into drath or life. 

2. To cluster together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often transf. or Jt^. 

9843 Howell Parables on Times 6 The whole Hoet of 
Heaven being constellated thus into one great Body. s66i 
Boyle Style H. Script, in To them that luiow how to Con- 
BteUaie Lights, xfu Johnson Rambler No. box r 4 He 
..must..coustcilatc in huiiself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. XI4X-4 Emerson Ess, , A rt Wks. 
(Bohn) J. 149 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated ; they are the contributions of many ^cs and many 
countries. 1831 Ruskin Stones Vrm. L viiL | 30 That all 
shafts .. shall . .conMellate thenwelves into clusters. 

3. To Stud or thidcly adorn. 

0x691 Boyle Wks. (1773} V. 561 (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that J place this virtue among those that constel- 
late, if 1 may so speak, an heroic mind, xyos C. Maiulr 
Ma^. Chr. i. vi. (1853) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stellated with many stars of the first magninide. 

4. intr. To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a constellation. 

1847 Cleveland Char. Load. Dium, sx He hr»tbs a 
grand Committee ; all that were The wonders of their Are, 
coniucllace here, a 1883 Oldham On Morwent Poet. Wks. 
(x686) 77 Those pans.. Lake Suu^ did all constellate here 
And met together in one Sphere, ifro Mrs. Browning 
Man 4 Nature xx Flowers^ that constellate 00 earth, xibt 
Macdui'I' Metn. Patmos xix. a68 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of Calvary. 

Constellated (kp nst5k>ted>,///. a. (f. prec.] 
tl. Astro/. Fashioned under a particular 'con- 
stellation or conjunction of planets, or bearing 
the mark of one. [So F. constelli (in Moliire).] 
Constellated imager, 'images astronomically framed under 
certatne constellations to preserve from severall inconve- 
niences : as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against . . dropsie, plague, fevers, etc.* (Br. 
Hall Cases Coasc. (1649^ ui. il. S14I 
x6u Gaule Magastrons. 176 Why ahould not the con- 
stellated vertne last so lung as the suostantiall matter lasts! 
thid. 346 Valens, understanding, by a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed hrei, etc. lyafi Lsoni tr. Aimrtfs 
Archil. 11 . 7a, Ibese things may be done by an Art, now 
lost, by means of little constellated images. 1837 Sia F. 
PALoaAVE MorcA 4 FruiritZf4)ai^ Oxford folks.. euppoBe 
that the conuellatM image will toarh me to surround Eng- 
land with a wall of brass. 

2. Formed intoi or tet in, a canatellation ; 
dustered tc^ether as stars in a constellation. 

^t 83 fi- 4 B G. Daniel Ec/og. i. xc6 That verse which Tiber 
cUumea, more gioiions Then Fo, constellated Eridantis. 
X79j^ T. Maurice Hmdosfnn (iBsol 1 . 1. vl. 304 The con- 
BMlisted sisters (Hyades). 1798 Coleridge Relig. Muting* 
I. 89 The coDSidlated company of worlds Danced jubUaiiC. 
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€ S80C SnELLBT Qu o tt i on R, Datde*, iMam pnuM Atthtai 
of Che eaoth, The coniCellafeed fiowar that never seta iRfy 
RusninAMI Bam. Arf. ii.u8te«s9811icBeiuihle|;iwmee 
constellated schools which 1 ibteiiie ariaiaa In our Bagiafl 
3. Studded aa with ftan or nunteUatiofn. 
tete A. Campbell LoxtpA 1x774^ 57 A. .oerukao darimero 
had began toohuinbinte the enp^cief of the ootwiellated 
regions. sSep Shelley Promotk. Unh. iv. 53* Beyond 
* Heaveals conWelbtad wildemsas rtg* G. Maoximald 
Witf. Cumh. IIL xxL 0^7 He is yet a star ia the constel- 
lated crown of England. 

Ckinstellatioa (k|n8tiflA*j9n}. Also 4-5 oon- 
itellaoioun, -uoyoim, (-dtol^oim), 4, 6 -otel- 
laoion, -aoyon; 4 -•tillaolon(a, .•oioim(«, 6 
-atioun ; 4 -atollMioa, -iloluolouii. [a. F. etm- 
steilatUn (I3tb c. in Littid)« or ad. L. cmsUlML 
Hdn-cm (in sense i).] 

*M. Astro/. The configuration or position of 
* stars ’ (f . e. planets) in regard to one anothn, ai 
supposed to have 'influence' on terrestrial things; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s 
mf constellation * ^ my stars *. 


mp constellation * * my stars *. 

(Cf. Isidore viii. ix. 94 Mathematic! . . cniuR superstitionif 
genus Conetttllationes Latina vocant, id eet tiouuiones aide* 
sum, qnomodo sc haibcaDt cum quit DBBcitur.l 
c iise Souyn Sag. 339 ( W.) Hoot wente the lu^stree sevene, 
And bihelden w toward hevene : That seghe the oonsttlla* 
cioun. C 9374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 745 ^ra in corsed con- 
sleliacioun Ir/.r. conslolactounl. ^ijjM — 6x6^ 

1 iblvwd ay myu inclinacioun By vertu of my oonstillacioun. 
9393 Gowkr Cof^, I. Bi Some men holde opinion lliat it ie 
constellacion Wliich cauxeth al that a man dothe. 1531 
Elvot Cov. u. xU. /X883) 11 . in He cunied his flue or eon- 
Btellation, and wisshed that he had neuer comen to Athenes. 
1686 W. DE Britainb Huns. Prud. xi. 40, I aua not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich, step Soott Gup At. 
IntrocLf Which period, the oonstellatious intimate, will be 
the ciisis of his fate. iMiS Gao. £uot Rosstoia i. iv. He was 
horn under the constellation thtt gives^ a man skiU, riches, 
and integrity, whatever that constellation may be. 

tb. Disposition, propensity, or character, aa 
determined or influentW oy one’s * stars *. Obs. 
{s8ai Smaks. Tutol. N. l iv. 35. 1 know thy constellation 
is right apt For this aflfayre.] a x6a8 Ld. Brooke Wks. vik 
(1633) B77 ITie different conKlellation betweene your Hus- 
bands nature and yours. i6m J- F.cliston tr. BekmerCs 
Episi. (i8fi6^ 9 Be thou of what callinx, professkiti, com- 
pfexion, constellation and disposition thou wilt. 1659 tb 


EpUi. (i8fi6^ 9 Be thou of what callinx, professkiti, com- 
pfexion, constellation and dUposition thou wilt. 1659 tb 
Hitt. Don Fenise xaS We grew up during our tender age 
in equalilie of manuers, and alMs of consteilalioiis. 

1 2. The action of the vb. Conetellatk i. Obs. 


<>>843 Jns. Shutk yudgout. 4 Mercy (1645) >80 He might 
work by constellations, and other Astrologa^l practises. 

3. A nninber of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary fiig^ire traced on 
the face of the sky. 

9^1 Kbcordb Cast. Knowl. (1556) *63 The one sorte are 
called Nortlierlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
consiellatiuns, and the third sorte are the taelue uignes. 
18x1 Bible Isa. xiii. 10 The starres of hcauen, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not give their light . s;m Suluvan 
View Nat. II, The constellation u'hicn the Greeks cajled 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris. 
1837 hUiERaoN A suer. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 174 llie star 
in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our senith 
. .shall one day be the pole star. x8jm H. Mac.millan Bildo 
Teach, i. 14 Orion is. .the most struuog ami spluxlid con- 
stellation in the heavens. 

4 . transf. and. fig. 

a 9639 Donne KpU^letmium (R.\ Up, up, fiur bride, and 
..cake Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth and maka 
Thyself a constellation of them all. x86s Boyle Occas. 
Rfi , V. viii. When they first gaze upon a Omstellation of 
fair Ladies. 1730 Gray Ay/L in Poems (Z775t ^ A con- 
Btdlation of wax lights burning before them. sBw Posey 
Min, Proph. x That brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose ligm gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah. 

tC08Lartlella*tioiial,ii. Ohs. rare-^. [f.prec. 
-f- -AL.] Of or relaling to a coortellation. 

i8$a Gavle Magastrom. 147 A sjdereaU or coDHtellationall 
fancy. 

Constellatoiy (kifaste litari), a. rare. [See 
Constellate and -oby. CL metLL. comtellator 
astrologer (Du Cange).] 


the casting of nativities etc., from them. Obs. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 149 Hath not the constellatory 
faiackm introduce *0 many starry gods into the world T 
sBoi F. Barrett The Magus Title-p., The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismiaic Migic. 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a eonstellation 
or group of fixed stars. 

aSaf Lamb EUa (t86o) 939 (Itl rises into a dignity equiva- 
letit to Caesiopeia’s chair. It ia invested with oonstelttfeorf 
ioiportanoe. •*849 Fox E. B. Brottmissg Wks. <1864) 111. 
49a By DO individual stars can we preMut the cotuidllatoiy 
radiance of the book. 1888 Daily Netm b6 June 9/3 Tiui 
artist's day-dreams of oonstellalory spheres. 

CoiiBtelllze, V. rare. [f. L. ^consiell dre (see 
above) 4 -izs.] trans. To make tnio a constella- 
tion. 

sB66 J. B. Rose te.Ovids Fasti lit. 936 Arrived on riiom, 
was Anes Ui— kI 

Conatera, obs. Ibim of Covsinonr. 

Consten see Construe. 

Oemstam (k^st8*in),v. rare. [a. T.constem-or 
or ad. L. consUtn-dre to Consteiinats. 1 -next. 
Hence OonateTnod ppl. a. [F. comtemt^ 

1839 New MoutkH Mag. Llll. 5^9 Pushing the con- 
sCer^ DsEvisoo aalde. fhefphiafed down the staii 



wannnaatATm. 


OMfltWiiato ff. L. m9- 

ppL mtm of atatmOn to afiHg:hi; db- 
may, ooliaberal form to to itiow over, 

thfow down, pvoatnte. CL F. /noiu. 

To fill with amMement and terror; to dbouiy. 

aOss Bmm 158 CouMnuae «nd MatoA liie 

powen. nei BanuiLnr Wp«r. (htett. 44 To CoMl«nia.ttt, 
Affiiglic,Aktoakb,An«MalL i|^ Maa. J>'Amiav /Mm 
11.146* Oh dev, clva/«aidMiHO«oifi«ii«,loolui](f ali^ 


CL F. eomiij^r (14th c.), and Costivk.] 

+ 1 . tram. To crowd, pack, or presi closely to- 
ether ; to coodense, thicken (liquids) ; to make 


Lamglxy /’a/. I'V^. ZM /mvemi, 11. xiv. 59 h, Mbrhe 
which U an hiunoure congeled and coaatiiMitM Cogether 
wUh heate. 1637 Avarm If'rmii Tran v loa Cold . .does 000- 
scipate and fix rara and fiuid bodiea. 1709 PAil Trtms. 
X XV 1. 34 a Vapours . .constipated and condensed into Cloada 
2 . Mat, tA> To contract, bind together, coo- 
strict (the tissues) ; to close (the pores or vessels). 

1601 Holland Pliny xxviii. ir. <R.}, Hard and vehement 
friction doth oonstipat the body. CansU^mU^ to 

harden and make more last and compact.] 1731 AxaurruNOT 
Aiimmt* (J-)» 'i’ba quality of intirelr conUipatinjf or shut- 
thig up the capillary vessels. 1763 Watson in Pku. Ttmau, 
LIII. 00 Warmth relaxa the animal fibres, and. .cold con- 
atipates and braces them. 

D. Spec, To confine the bowels, so thst the faeces 
are passed with difficulty ; to render costive. 

1533 Elvot Cost. Heliiu (xS40 *8*4 hfeates harryahe, 
lyke the taite of wylde fmhe^ 00 consupate and restrayne. 
1646 Sta T. BaowME Ptend. Ep, 11. Hi. 73 Omitting, .honey, 
which is of a laxative power it aelfr, the powdv of 
Loadstones in this dom doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. 1877 Robksts Handih, 
Mtd, (ed. 3) I. 77 The bowels are constipated. 

Pit. s 6 ^ Woodhead St. Ttma 1. e4 Viuone. .eos- 
pendhig the senses, constipating the spirits. 
CoSStipatwd (kp‘nstips«ted), ppl O, [f. prec.] 
fl. Pressed close together, coDoensed. Obs^ 

1647 H. Moss Smt ef Semi 1. 1. sJciriU. Senm uaot .. 
pefMCmte the cmsiy fence Of oonttipated matev oloee com- 


thsiiMliaiid wstsassn IsMBd frsB the hnwsl osmii^ 

tioas, the vapours viie in gnst jdaoiy. 

3 L MaiL ta. Conttiotioii or coutriefioa of 
oTgsuic tinueS, the veinsi etc. Ohs, 


lLi46*Ohdev, elms,* said Mass Ckmifiens, lookings little 
oonsiemated. iSig Soomutv is C Sonchsy iMs 4 Carr, 
teSso) IV. Ill, 1 WM oo u a te roaiing the Lord Cnamoeriain 
by speakiag of Washington with rsapaot in a New Yaarii 
Ode. 1848 Lmott CaxtoMitt, iv. am, Mach coaeteraatad 


by this duvet appeal. .1 hung my bead. 

Hence Oo'zmternstdd^/. a. 

1667 WATinHocjss Fire I^d, 109 As constematod Saul 
did when Christ dismonnted him. sMs R. Gaskctt is 
Mmam, Mmg, V. 388 Agonising worihipperi upraise pala 

Oonatemation [s. F. em- 

sUrmUioK or sd. L. emstemSHm^m^ n. of action 
or state f. c§iutemdr 9 \ tee pnec.] Amasement and 
terror sodi as to prostrate one's faculties ; dismay. 

t6ii CoTCB., CnuteniatloH^ vtontshneat, dismay. 1606 
Donnx Serm, iv. jB It isaquestion of consternation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him thst should answer U dumb. 
1647 Clabbmdom Huk, Jteh, l (184^ 17/1 The effects of this 
overthrow, .produced, .a general consternation ow the face 
of the whole nation. S7^ Giuson T>nl, A F, L 303 Such 
wu the public coastemation, when the barbariane were 
hourly expected at the gates of Rome. tIgS Faouox Hirt, 
Eng. <1858) XL ix. 345 They regaidod the reforming mew* 
sures of the parliament with dismay and cooeternation. 

Oonsteiw, obs. L CoNsiSTOBy. 
i-CoiMU'l, oonvti'lla, V. Obs. rar«-\ (f. 
CoN> -h Stili, r. : «f. irunt. To drop, dlitil. 

r tAjo Ltoo. Mvh, Pntnt^ Lag, Dmm Joes (Percy Soc.) 69 
O Welle of Buretnes replete in eveiy veyne . . Sum drope of 
dii vaoe adowne to aw oomtille. 

+ Oo*AStipat«y///.tt. Obs, Also 6 oonatnpat. 
[ad. JL constTpdt-us^ pa. pple of emstipdre to press 
or crowd closely together, L cam- +stij^re to press^ 
stuff, cram.] » Constipatbo. 

xfSa Roosos Dyotary xxix. (iSyo) 090 Necessary it is to 
be loxatyue and not in no wyse to be oonstupat. 1697 R. 
PnacB Bath Mom, ir. i. ss5 by • • much Sweating, the 
Bowels were heated, and dry d, and reiidred Constipate. 
>733 Cheynb Eng Maiodp 11. xi. f « (t734) aag llie Belly 
• .bwomes now quite constipate and tumenM. 
Ooastipate (kp*nstip« t), v. Also 6 oonstup*. 
[L L. comtipdt- ppl. stem of consiTpare : see piec. 
CL F. comiiper (14th c.), and Cobtivk.] 


ati^ions or stopplnges made of all placet, If the plaov be 
scarified. i6mWooi>ai.l Sm Mmto^ (1653) sfs 
Schitroos hardneae and coostiovlon of the Veines. o nfo 
Hammono Sorm, Whs. 1684 1 V. 377 That the laxum and 
atrictum, the imnodemte twsolution or oonatlpatlon were 
the princes and ocigioals of all disaaaaa 

b. Spec. Confiiiement of tlie bowels : a state of 
the bowels in which the evaeoatians are obstmeted 
or stopped : costiveness. 

*549 (^enipi. Scot, vi. 67 1 sau betis, dial is gude con- 
trar constipations lyea J. Pubcbu. CkaHck 117 

When the Pain of the Choiick..is acooinpany*d with a 


2 . Of or in wference to the bowels: Omfioed, 
rendered costive. 

XS47 Boosdb Brtv, BoaUk 1 309 Beware that the Wy he 
iwt conttopaited or eosthia 1849 Ci^iixsb Coid Wnior 4 
FfMatrama (1869) 16$ Digosuon improved; no longer 
constipated. . 

CoastiipatiAtf (kpmsti^tq), ppL a. [L as 
prec + -nro*J That cowrttpatea 
iM A Fox tr. tPstrid Sotrg, rt. iv. 3x4 Liquor of Vknol 
by fts ooastipatmg veitiM draweth things togstbv. sm 
H. Bbooxb (faaa. Boamty i»». *97 

atructed diWdi oonsolpattng hill. sMo Pibbm Lao, 
Ckem. IVamkrt 14 If ealeii aloae (it] u..wy cmittipating. 
Con«towtlo»(k7ustip/'jan). [a. F. 
tioH, or L. cansi^aBSm-dm, n. oTaction or state 
L camstipSaa to Covstipatb.] 
t L The action of packing or piesshig closely 
together ; the condition irf oeing so compressed ; 
ooBdettsation, oompressioo. Oh, 

1603 Holland PMarcKs /for. 1337 OaodwiMtwa. a^ 
Oi^patiMi doproiiuth and drivath it d^tor] dow nsward 
lo the middle, ^h/a^iamxt BofU LacU^.^Ejm^ 
dose CoBsClBatioii and wiutv* Contact of tts PeiticleSi 
tlutt. t. <0. M4 i(R.I la qirio, wImo 


o MWfiawF a o a 

aw WAMiwwa w <#«!»■ iw ii* rt w. 

p®w«r tp fiwBt « ■to k (poU. 
tlMDoonAtiaa, u io 
phtases which originated )n Fientli la 

w. IW tiU Ft. to. ^ 

stituent assembly, on the xsth of Juhr, 179^ 8839 Auron 
Hiai, A:wn8^<i%) It. vij. • »» 

Che Constit^^ Vergnmirf . . ^ Ati^dy. 

S873 DmifyNowo s Msr. s/s He d»d ndrden ylhogowitfr ^ 
power «r the AseemUy, W..if thy 

did they not proceed to ‘oottHtltote f SB76 Fawome yorna 
Coma, V, XXIV. 406 lUferm bills we have eeen without num- 
ter; a coni^tuent amambiy wu have never seen, 

1. One who constitutes or appoints anotlier as am 
■gent, proxy, or eepreaentative. 
tfiee Malvnbs Ane. Lmo-Morok, 107 Tte pertJe wte.* 
..is the Procurator, is taken in law v absolute as |he 


removed byExternai Friction- 1886 A Font Prtme, Mom, 
<1880) 53s The terms eansifpntiom and eooHvomest are com- 
monly used u syaonyms, denoting insuffictency of evecoa- 
lions from the bowels 

fConati^pef V- Oh, ran, [ad. L. twtstTpEn : 
see above. CL F, comiiper,^ «CoK8TIPaTE v, 

1398 Tseviba Barth, Do P, R, vi. xxil, 

Sumtyme it laxe^ and serotyme constipeb [1493 oonsttppitn, 
>535 byndeth] and uudeek mirde he wombe. 
t Oo>Urtdpilla'tiO&. Obs. rart-\ [f. CoH- 
+ Stipolation.] Joint or mutual stipulation. 

1647 Ward Sint/. CdbUr 4 The first Article of consti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable*room . . fv all Idnda of 
cxMuciciion- 

Conottr, -stirrere, obs. ff. Coiwtbbb, -btbobb, 
+ OO'XUititliet V. Obs, [a. F. cmstituc-rj 1 4th c. ), 
ad. L. constiiuiro to CoKSTiTora.] - CoKSTiTtrrE. 

1489 Caxton Fayftt of A, n. vTii. 106 He corntytaed and 
atamlysshed certeyne captaynes. c 15^ Skelton Bk, 3 Fotot 
aos She (Eavyl constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodj-e. 1394 Sc, Acto fas. Pf (1814) 73 Makand 

ande conatutcufidc thamc pstroois. 

Conatitnencj [f. Co^- 

TUENT : see -ekcy, and cL rcgeniyt etc.] A body 
of constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a legislative or other 
public body; ia looser use, the whole bodv of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the plaise or district itself oon- 
sidered in reference to its representation. 

i8js Macaulay i,o 4 t. 30 May, I happened. .to say that I 
wiiibed that it had been possible to form a few oommei^ 
constituencies, if the word constituency wore admisnble. 
* 1 am glad you put that in,' aaid (Lady Holland]..' It la 
an odious word.' <831 Ann. Rof. 11 The new constituency 
being thus formed, the remaining part of the ministerial 
plan regarded the actual election. i8j6 Pennr Cycl. V. 
S07 Changes introduced into the local oonstituencies by the 


1 am uteiliar with the case of a county where the non* 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the constituency. I 
b. troMsf, A body of suppoiters, costomers, I 
subscribers, etc. ; -Cubbtele 3. {folloq,) 

Mod. Now that the paper is reduced in price, it appeals 
to a larger constituency. 

Coastitimt (k^tl'tiniSut), a, md sh. Also 
7 -ant. [ad. L. constiiuasU-am^ pr. j^le. of camti- 
tu^rc to C0N8TITUTB : the corr^. F. comtituant 
occurs both as adj. and sb. in Cotmvc 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which io early use was sometimes so spelt : 
cf. also sense A. 4.] A. esdj, 

f I. That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential ; dharactcristic, distinctive. 
Oh, (or not distingui^ed from s.) 

1660 fiovLK Soraph. Levs vl (1700) 49 Like Philosophy 
who make Reason the Essential Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699. Bubnbt j9 Art. xxv. <1700^ J70 All the oon- 
Btituent and necessary Parts of a Sacrament are foistid m 
Bi4)tisin. X756 Bwreb SM 4 B. Wte 1B49 1. 34 There la 
another notion current . . that Perfection is the constituent 
cBNie of beauty. 1833 Whxweill Bridgoomter Troatin 
(1833)74 To each degree of pressure in steam there is a ron- 
stituent teaiporature oorresj^ndiog. 1863 H. Cox Instit, i. 
iii. 16 Every lawful Parliament conusts of three constituent 
partSL^helGng, the Lords, and the Commons 
2 . That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element : That goes to compose or 
makeup; component. 

Yflte Jam. Taylob Dmet, Dnbit, n. iH. role si l» "nm 
mein constituent perts of the evangell^ 1676 W, 

HuaaABO HaM>hass o/Poo/io s Distnbutiosi. .mto ite in- 
tqgral parts or coostituent Members. 1768 Boowbll Carv«M 
9) 314 One of the constituent members of the ctmit of 
syodicata. 1793 W. Roretb Laokor-om No. 78 All the 
{deas that are constituent of real exceRence. BSea Paley 
Bat. Thool, xxL (tSio) 3*8 The constituent pans of ^r. 
0x871 Oaora Stk, Fr™. iL (xBTfi) 33 As a constitueiii 
member Of Sodety. ifBa A Mactailane Camnmgusss, e 
The idea must be raeolved into its coDsutoent ideas. 

8. That coDStitnteA appoints, or aects a lepre- 
aentative. Cf. K u 

1769 ysMfsw Lott, aaasr, x66 A qeestion ti right arisM 
hacwoea the ooHtiinent and the represenMve hcriy. S848 
Macauxav Uisi. £1^. L 478 In wme M the email wroteni 
corooratm, the constituent bodies wero m greet rort 
rnmpMfid of captaiBs aiul lieutenants of the gnenls. 1878 
teiuwlsxste IlL^ Ihe PrusBian Escates..tte constitu- 


xegB Dallas Amor, Low R«p. 11. 67 The factor is answ^ 
awe personally to his constituent, itee R, CuAMeEXS Lyo 
fas, /, I i. 39 Elixabeih, from the inBu^ she PpsesM 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost te ceiled 
his constituent. 1891 {Mod, Commomai nsags^ 
consignee), My constituent's faistroctiuas are not to selU for 
less than, etc. , , . ^ 

2 . spec. One of those who elect another to a 
public office, esp. as their representative in a Icgls* 
lative asaeo^ly; an elector; more widely, any 
inhabitant of the district or place so represented. 

1714 G. Lockhart Mom. Affairs Scot, aso A hot Debate, 
wliedier or not the Parliament withouc Particular Ioscixn;; 
tbns from their Constituents, could aJier the ConstiustMii m, 
the Government. 1747 Gonii, Mag. XVll. 414 If the dqp^ 
ties..fiiil io their doty, they are only accountable to their 
oonstltuenta. iM Bbiont Sp, Ro/arm *7 Oct., Twenty^ 
four Members whose co tw tU u e n ta iM upwards of 300,000 


oonetltuenta. iM Bbiont Sp, Ro/arm 97 Oct., Twenty^ 
four Members whose co tw tU u e n ta iM upwards of 300,000 
in number. 

t b. The body of electors belonging to a paiti* 
cular place; now Cok«tituenoy. Obs, 

X77a jMHivs Lott. Ded. 7 Influence of the constituesit 
over the conduct of the representative, a 1797 Burkr Sp 
Short. Pari. Wka X. 80 If every comimibfe Represrota- 
live were to find an enlightened and inoamiptime Con- 
stituent. 

1 3. One who constitutes or frames. Obs, 

■677 Halb Prim. Orig Mam. 1. ii. 5a A Creature, .wteaa 
first composure and origination requires a higher and iiohlar 
Constitueat than Chance. 

4 . A constituent element or part. 

1736 Burkb SM 4 B. Wks. X843 I- S3, l-V* "T** 

so many of the other constituents, if it wanu not this. 
i8xt A T. TuoaiaoN Load. Disp. (x8iB> 473 The ooiv 
stitueitts of the neutral caibonate. .are, in too parts, 49 of 
add, S9.85 of alkali, and 3o.3u of water. 18^ Maubics 
Mor. 4 Mot, Philos. 1. 76 What is the spedal and neces- 
sary constituent of royalty. s88x Burnsidb & Panton 7 *A. 
Eanat, xL 333 The individual letters n, h, c.. os. .etc. of 
which a determinant is composed are called constituentBi 
and by some writers elements. 

tb. A constitoent member. Ohs, 

X79S Asioby Mom. (1769) JL 163 Mrs. Harcourt and ffie 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society. 

Oonfftltne ntary, «. notue-wd, [after pat Her 
meniarylK Pertaining to a constituent (sense 1 ). 

xfise fo^x Mag. VII. 638 The giifs father has some 
pvliamcntary, or, 1 ought rather, now-B'dayi, *0 say coo- 
sticuentary hmuence. 

Conafci'tiMa.tly, kA). fBM. Ai le- 

garde constituent parts or oonstitutiou. 

1851 Bdsknell Nat, 4 SmpormtU. vi (1864) 177 They muat 
be constliuently injured or depraved. 

Co&Stitllte (kp^DStitifit), V. [f. L. ctmsHfiU'f 
ppl. stem of constituPre to set up, post, establish, 
appoint, ordain, f. con- intensive 4- statufra to set 
up, place; see Statute. The pa. pplc. was Jn 
early times often comsHiut, -nte (from L. constUut'- 
mr), and tbis is still retained in technical phimse- 
ology in Scotland.] 

tl. tram. To set, place {in a specified state, 
situation, condition, etc.) Obs. 

1490 Caxton Enoydos xxviii. H (} h. The Jimge aorowa 
niortalle in srhiche was icoastytutro the fsire filysse or 
Dydo. xjoa Oni. Cryston Mon (W. de W. 1506) v. iv. jqx 
He coDStytuteth his emk, and blessydneiisc in tha thynge 
that he desyreth soueray nly. tfiga Gaulx Mmasirom, af^ 
‘The fiery starte of Man, constituted in the midst of heaveiL 
iwB Morgan AUtiors II. iv. 363 The Turics . . releasing . . 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and conititutiim 
in the Vacancies as many of their new Slaves, returned: 
1873 Manning Mission H, Ghost vl X5e Ite Ckninal of 
Treat, after having weighed long whether to aay sum ema 
created in grace, lually deterauiwd to aay that maa wu 
constituted in grace. 

fb. To set up (in an office or position of au- 
thority). Oh. (cf. a.) 

y6i6 Bullokab, ConotituU, to ordame, to appoint, afiax 
Din, Prince Henry in Sotoet, HaH. Min. (X7M> »* 
Princes and men, oonatitnted in high places. 1658 UasNxa 
Ann, VI. 53s He.. constituted Etimadras over the whole 
nation, lyae Swift Wondar of Wondtroyi^n. 1755 II. m, 
S3 He hath been constituted by the higher powon in the 
station of receiver-getieral. 

1 2. To set im, appoint, ordam (an officer). Oh, 

1481 Caxton Goaprw 14 How therle of tholouae loke tha 
cyte of albana, and tberin constituted a himhop. sg8 t -‘ i y 
Fo» A.^M, (x»6) Jci6/a Those bk/mpa, that you 000- 
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•titute. fMo R. Coke Powtr ^ Subj. 31 When supreme 
powers. . constitute any magistrate, Washiuotom tr. 

MUt9n*s De/. Pep. Wks. 1738 1. sn A King; of England .. 


MUtetCi De/. Pep. Wks. 1738 1. sn A King of England .. 
was not constituted to make Laws, but to see those Laws 
kept, which the People made. 

b. To appoint to the office, function, or dignity 
of ; to make, create. (With 0 ^'. and compl.') 

C1477 Caxton Jasoti 97 That ye orde\’ne and constytute 
the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Koyaume. igaa W. 
Malvehnk Fouttd. Abbey GltKeeUriXi iniP. 

579 'ilie said noble Oarike . . Kingburge his suiter did con- 
stitute Abliesse. 1^1 Hobsks Leviath. 11. xxit. 115 Where 
one Man . . is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. 171^ Da Fob round World (1840) 996 We 
constituted him captain. 1879 R. T. Smith .^V. Baeil ia6 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himselfi 
shepherd of the Church. 

3. To get up, ordain, establish, appoint, determine 
(a law, regulation, etc.). ? Obs. 

1535 Staskev Lett, tn Engine^ p. xix. igtt HuLorr, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, eancire leges, td^s^a. TAVLoa 
Holy Living We must obey laws appointed and con- 
stituted by lawful authority. 1710 Pridbaux Orig, Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted . . as firmly, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814 Southey Roderick xiii. What terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to be the law. 
t b. with ohj. clause. Obs. 

*393 R> HaavKY Pkilad. too Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 Gal.b 
Crt. Gentiles III. 18 Whereby God has from al etemitie 
constituted with himself what he wil do. t686 t. Srrobant 
Hist. Afonast. Convent. 107 Pope Leo the Tenth Instituted 
the Order of St. Peter ; constituting those of the Order to 
wear, .the Effigies of that Saint. 

to. ahsol. Obs. 

■486 [see CoNSTtTUTC ppl. es. Al. 1374 WHiTCirr Di/. 
Aunsw. u. Wks. 1851 1. 337 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute . . in those things before of me 
rehearsed. s66x Marvell Copy". Wks. 1879-5 11 . 55 My f^rd 
thought it not worth the while to constitute . . in a thing so 
shortly to be altered and reformed. 

4. TO set up, establish, found (an institution, etc.). 

1549 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer^ Collect St. Michael^ Whiche 

haste ordayned & constituted the seruices of angels and 
men in a wonderfull ordre. a 1603 Stow Mem. Antiq. (R.), 
This Brutus had three sonnes, who constituted three king- 
doms. 1676 1 . Mathkh Hist. Philip's War (i86a) 39 Six 
Churches nave been constituted amongst the Indians. 1763 
Blackstonb Comm. U793) to8 Provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 90 To constitute a tribunal 
1863 D. Rowland Lanvs Nat. 5 Grotius did not constitute 
a system, .of natural law, 

D. To give legal or official form or shape to (an 
assembly, etc.). 

1638 Dk. Hamilton in //. Papers (Camden) 6a Aduyee uhid- 
der this asHeni[bly] uas not lafully constituted. 1714 G. 
Lockhart Mem. Affairs Scot. 1x6 The first two Days being 
spent in Constituting the House. 1808 Jamieson, To cen~ 
stitufSt a term generally used in Sfcotland], to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it. 1839 Alioon Hist. Enrobe (1849) I* i^* I 53* 
49X Intimation was sent to the other oraers that they woufd 
proceed to constitute themselves. 1^1 Moncriefp Pract. 
PreeCk. Scotl, i. o. xfthbAci 49-50 Viet, c. 50 | 3 Any lease, 
tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally, 

6 . To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements) ; esp. in pass, to have a constitution or 
make of a specified sort (Very frequent in refer- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep 188 Many, .whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1909 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
11. 70 We are so constituted, that time abundantly abates 
our sorrows. 177a Hutton Bridges p. iv, Directions for 
constituting and adapting to one another, the aeveral.. 
parts of a bridge. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 45 The 
houses are of wood ; out when well constituted . . they are 
warmer than those built of brick or stone, 1869 J. Mar- 
TiNXAU Ess. II. 163 Faculties constituted like our own. 

6 . To make (a person or thing) something^*, to 
establish or set up as. (With obj, and compl.) 
Cf. a. 

[see Constitute ppl. a. Ah 1631 Baxter Th/. Bapt. 

a That which constituteth him a visible member. 163a F. 

AWKiNS youth's Behmi. i. 1 33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution. s9Si6 Frouok Hist. 
Eng. (18581 1 . V. 413 The will of a single man . . cannot be 
allow^ to constitute itself an irremoveable obstacle to a 
great national good. 1873 Black Pr, Thule vi. 8x He had 
constituted himself her companion. 

7. (with simple obJ.) To make (a thing) what 
it is ; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mill Pol, Eton. 1. v. • 9 This theorem, .that the 
demand for labour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production. x86a Kuskin Muuera P.(t8So) 05 All 
wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted by the judgment 
of men. 

8 . To moke up, form, compose ; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the ^ing spoken of 
consists. (Correlative to CoirsiST 7 .) 

i3Sa [see Constitute ppl. a, Al 1673 Ooilbv Br/t. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 1683 Drvoen Life Plutarch 
Wks. x8o8 XVII. 33 One IxMy of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 173a Bbxkblbv Alcighr. 11. § 14 The happi- 
ness of a brute can never constitute the true happiness 
of a man. 183a Ht. Martinbau Life m Wilde iv. kx The 
things which constitute wealth. 1860 Tyndall Glae, i. 
xxti. 156 The rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain. x868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. hr. too Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical ftmds. 1679 Lua- 
BC^K Addr. Pol. ^ Educ. iv. 70 Reading, writing^ and 
arithmetic, .do not in themselves constitute an education, 
t CO'HJrtitllta, ppL a. and sb, Obs, or arch. 
Also 5-6 oonstltut. [ad. L. emstitut-us, pa. 


pple, of canstUuiri \ in later use prob. regarded at 
contracted from constituted,} 

A. as pa. ppk. Constituted, appointed^ esta- 
blished, etc. ; see the verb. 

1483 Caxton Gotd, Leg, 71/s Thenne our lord eente pesty- 
lence the tyma ooask3rtute. 1486 LuHfield Gild Register 
If. 8 b, [We] haue ordened and constitute vpon certains 
articles for the . . welfare of the Cominaite. 1334 Morb 
On the PaeeioH Wks. xoibffi As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitota and inade synners. 1351 Aar. 
Hamilton Catech, ((864) 16 Ane sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes. 16x3 Salkeld Angels 30 
As though they (AngeU) were, .constitute of matter and 
forme as man is. 17x9 Wodrow Corr, (1843) 443 could 

not be read till the Aiwicmbly was constitute. s8o8 Jamirson 
S.V., An ecclesiastical court.. is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 

B. as ppl. a. * Constituted. 

15B9 PurrBNHAM Eng, Poesie iil xxv. (Arb.) 3x1 Tha 
vertues of a well constitute body and minde. 174s J. 
Short in Phil. Trans. XLl. 695 I he moat irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. x8i8 Coi.rbrooke Oblig. 
9 Contr. 1. 119 Constitute, or subBequent undertaking of a 
^rson. who engages to pay a subsisting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of [anotherl 

C. as xo. a. An ordinance, b. A person 
instituted to an office. 

c 1361 T. Prbbton Cambises in HasL Dodsley IV. 189 A 
naughty man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
a i6se in Maidment Sc. Pnsquils 9 They*ll say they have 
their substituts. But 1 say these are not Christ's constitute. 
Conatitnted (kp nstiti^tdd), ppL a. [f. Con- 
stitute V. ^ -ED Appointed, established, etc. : 
see the verb. 

X651 Hobbes Govt, h Soc, iii. f 4 According to . . the con- 
Btituted Lawes. i88e Prbodv Eng, Joursmlism xxUl 187 
The respect due to con.stittited authorities. 

Constltuter : see Constitutor, 
Constitutinff (kp ustitix/tiq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -iNo ‘.] The action of the verb Constitute. 

X64B Milton Apol. Smect, (i8iix) 3x6 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting, a 17x3 Aar. Sharp Wks.V. 
iii (R.), More necessary to the constituting of a man. x^ 
1 'rbnch Pro7'erbs 7 I'nree thinfra go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortness . sense, and salt. 

Oo'natitllting,///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2 .] 
That constitutes ; constituent. 

X64X Milton Ch. Govt, yi (1851) 19^ Of such a councell aa 
this every parochiall Consistory is a nghc homogeneous and 
constituting part. 1639 Vulg, Errors Censured $6 Reduced 
to its ranstituting parts. 1798 J. Barlow Const, 1^91, so 
Republican ideaa gained no ^ound . . in your constituting 
assembly. 1883 Podl Mall G. 17 Oct. 6/x In this act the 
Monarchy is cot a constituted, but a constituting power. 
ConstitlltioaL (kpnstiti^ Jdn). Also 4 -oioun, 
^-6 -oion, 6 -tioun, etc. [a. ¥, amstihttion. ’•cion 
(lath c. in Littre), learned ad. L. constitutidn-em, 
n. of action from constitulfre to Constitute.] 

1. The action of constituting, making, establish- 
ing, etc. ! see the verb. 

I3to N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. i. 4 Before the constitution of 
the world. 139a West Symbol, 11. AiiJ, The constitution 
or making of an Obligation. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xyiii. 
91 before constitution of Soveratgn Power all men had right 
to all thinp. itSb A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 
Both ventncles going equally far down to the constitution 
of the apex. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v.^ Every 
decree by which the extent of a debt or obligation is ascer- 
tained, is a deoree of constitutiem. 

tb. Appointment. Obs. 

xMg Fbpyb Diary so Mar., I received tbelr constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that 1 eun already con- 
firmed their Treasurer. 

1 2. The action of decreeing or ordaining. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Cosf, II. 75 The worldes constitumon Hath 
Ret the name of gentilesse Upon the fortune of richesse. 
cim Maundsv. (Roxb.) xiiL 58 After ^ constitucioun 
and ordinaunoe of he rewmes whare hsi dwell X353 
Eden Decades 173 {Bull of Alex. VI) This letter of owre 
..donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundement. i66x Bramhall fust Vind, v. 
88 By the constitutiou of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church. 

8 . A decree, ordinance, law, regulation ; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, dvil or ecclesi- 
astical ; spec, in Horn, Law^ an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also^C”- (Now only Hist.) 

Apostolical Comtitmtioiu lin Eccl, Hist.): a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been made by 
the apostles, but known to be of much later date. Comtu 
tutions of Clarendon (in Eng. Hist.): a body of proposi- 
tions drawn up at the Council of Clarendon in the reign 
of Henry II (1x64), defining the limits of civil and eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction in Engmnd. 

tf-igSo Wvclip Wks. (1880)89 Rtudien faste & techen 
here owene constitucions. ax43o in Gilds (1870) 444 
Constitucions luid ordenaunce mad withinne the forsetoe 
Cite. 13^ Starkey England il U. 193 Tlie statutyi of 
kyngys, also, be over-many, even as the constytutyonys of 
the emperorys were. i8sa T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeme of Apostolicall Constitutions. 
1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 59 All thii while our Kings 
and Bishops called Councels . . made Ecclesiaatical Lawes 
and constitutions in their Synods and Parliaments. 1737 
Whibton foseghus' Antiq. xi. v. | 8 The people, .willingly 
harkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah. 1B37-P H allam 
Hist. Lit, 1. iil 1. f 33. 175 It was enacted, in 1408, by a 
oonstitotion of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into English. 1870 Freeman Growth Eng, Const, h. xxo 
The ConstitutloDS of Clarendon . . forbad the ordination of 
villains. 1883 CmthoBc Diet., Apostoiieat Constitutions. . 


The first Greek printed text eras edited by TTurrianns, and 
published in 1563. The spurious character of the book was 
soen evident to Catholic scholars . . Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands, to the middle cf the fifth century. 

b. fy. and gon. An ordinance, tattled arrange- 
ment, inatitation. 

sees Howe Blees. Righioont (xSss) sps Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions, syse PuomMJxOrig, Tithes so8 Tha 
payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteran and thorough 
settled Constitution or this Kingdom. 1833 1. Iaylob 
Pasust. IL 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
ifi33 S. Hoolb Disc, ix. xis All these wise constitutions 
aiiuappointmenu the Psalmist refers, .to, etc. 

4. The way in which anything is constitated or 
made op ; the arrangement or combination of its 
parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
character ; make, frame, comTOsitton. Constitution 
of nature, of the world, of tho universe, of thingo 
(the actual existing order) ; so of society, etc. 

ifiot Holland PUny 1. 599 Vnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualicie of a country require the contrary, 
xfiox Shaks. Twsl, N. 1. iii. 141 By the excellent constitu- 
tion of thy legge. xTsa Wollaston Relig. Neit, ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in epposition to nis will breu 
through the constitution of things, xqip Butler Uitle). 
The Analogy of Religion . . to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. xSaa Ht. Martinbau Lifs in Wilds ix. 118 
I'hat . . is the iault of the constitution of society. X839 
Thiri.wall Hist. Greece x. 377 The constitution, func- 
tions, and authority of the council 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men. PleUo Wks. (Bohn) I. 99a Philo9(»hy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. 1868 M. Pattibon Aceulem. Organ. 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. 

b. Composition in reference to elements. 

X639 Errors Censured 96 I'he tenement of clay 

shall crumQe into iu primitive constitution. X7ia Addison 
.^ct. No. 315 r X Heaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 
Constitution of his [Milton’s] Poem. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vil ThU view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum, xm Huxley Crav-Fith xp The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution tnroughout these regions, 
to. Consistency. Obs, 

CuLTRrrRR & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. ii. 3 Of a 
midling constitution between hardneu and softness. 

5. spec, a. Physical nature or character of tho 
body in regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

*553 T. WiLBON Rhet, 63 b. The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the booie. 13B3 Babinctoh 
Commandm. vil (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft; 
beds, too long for our constitutions. 18x1 Tourneur Atk. 
7'rag. v. i, The true state And constitution of their bodies, 
ifiag K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents 1. xviii. 49 Men.. of 
sickly constitutions. 17x1 Addison ,^ecf. No. 95 P 3 
Ima^nary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med, (1790) 95 A good 
constitntion ought certainly to be our first oMect in the 
maoageBient of children. 1803 Msd, fml IX. 979 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution. 1853 Prescott 
Phiiip II, L (1857) 33 HU constitution was far from robust. 

b. Nature, character, or condition of mind; 
mind, disposition, temperament, temper. 

xfi^ Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 99 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of Mars. S390 Shako. Merck. V. iii. ii. 949 Else 
nothing in the world Could tume so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. s6x8 Wither Motto (1633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord To ought dishonest, sooner 
for a Lord Then for hU meanest Groome. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1703) 11. vi. xoo Imparting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
II. xiu «x6 HU failings were .. such as flowed from hit 
constituuon, not hU will S833 Prescott Philip II, 1. il 
(1857) 39 HU temperament and hU constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for the recepdou of these influences. 

0, The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a monarchical, oligarchical, 
or tUmocroHc constitution, 

xfiio Bp. Hall ApoL agst, Brvwniete ax The Constitutloa 
of the Common-wealth of Israel 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. l (1843) 9/x Who exactly knew the frame and constUu* 
tion of the kingdom, ittx Nevile Plato Redio. >39 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently. 1703 Addison Italy Pret., No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern- 
ments that are so different in their Constitutions, itev Hal- 
LAM Conet, Afw/.(x876)lll.xiu. 17 The original constitution 
of England was highly arUtocraticaL i86a Ruskim Munera 
P. {iwo) 38 Whatever may be the constitudon of the State. 

7. The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, state, or body politie 
is constituted and governed. 

This may be embodied in successive eoncesslons on the 
part of the sovereign power, implied in long accepted 
statutes, or established ipodually by precedent, os in the 
British Constitution ; or It may be tormally set forth in a 


British Constitution ; or It may be tormally set forth in a 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion by 
the various orders or members of the common wealthy or 
their representatives, as in tha Constitution of the United 
States, the various Constitudons of Framp after X790, and 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of thesa. In tha 
CRse^ of a written Constitution, the name U sometimes 
applied to the document embodying it. tn either case it U 
assumed or specifically provided that the constitutiou U more 
fundamental than any particular law, and contains tha 
principles with which all IcgUlation must be in harmony. 

ThU sense gradually arose out of the prec. between 1689 
and X769 : see the early quota. 

(S6I9 Declar, Estates iff ScotL xt Apr., Whereas King 
James the Seventh.. did by the advice of wicked and evu 
counsellers invade the fundamental constitudon of the 
kingdom, and altered it from a legal limited monarchy, to an 
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arblmdttp^kpmr.) i99i4^imUMKS<>fvAir6^« 
^ By Coni^iion W« meftn. ^hmww We epeitk with 
Propriety end ExeetpcM. thet AieenibUige of Uw«; Ineti- 
tutlone end (^etorne, derived from certeln dx'd Prlncli^ 
of Rwn. .Oiet eompoee the generel Byitm^ eccoidiiif to 
which the Commuoity hath agreed to he govern'd, ifgo 
Cmbitbkv. Z>#/A (1774) III. fl England ie now the only 
monarchy tn the world that can properly be leld to have e 
constitution. 1^ Cmttii, U, S* Preamb.. We. .do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United Stetce 
Anmrica. i7>irP* Yoono Trav, FmHCf 104 There it 
an idea, .that thit union of the orders ie only for the veri& 
cation of their powers, and for making the constitution/ 
which is a new term they have adopted ; and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to bo made by a 
receipL ^ typi Paime Xtirkis nfMan ed. 4) 93 The American 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to Ian* 
guage : they define its parts of speech, and practicaliy con* 
struct them into syntax. 1837 Carlyle Ft, Rti*. II. v. xi, 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti* 

. if the Law. 1855 Prescott 
ill the forms prescribed by 

- - ^owiTT F^ Brtwtr^t Grvee^ 

1. viii. S64 The new constitution of Greece is formed very 
much upon that of France. 1864 Saf, Rtv. XVlII. 449/^ 
By ^e English constitution we understand a few great 
tradilional principles of government, any fundamental breach 
of which would involve either tyranny or anarchy. 187a 
Freeman Growth Enjg. Const, ii. 54 Our English conititu* 
tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions 
of many other countriM have been made. 

8. a. attrib. as (in sense 5 b) f constitution evil^ 
f sin ; Oonatltutlon Ohuroh, that established in 


France by the Constituent Assembly on 12 July, 
1790; b. Comb, as (sense 7) constitution-buildery 
’‘building^ •maker ^ •monger ^ •mongering; also 
eonstitution-build vb. nonce-wd. 


166s T. Mall Offer F. Hel^jao Your proper sin. or con- 
etitution-evil. 1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1B67 V. so 
His constitution sins, his most prevalent sins. Bar- 

meFs Hist, Clergy Fr. Rev. oa The two churches were 
easily distinguished, .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. 179s 
WiNOHAM Sjf^eeckes Pari, 97 May ( zSis) 1. 270 The Honour- 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger, .he de- 
clared, .that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. 1816 CoLBRiociK Lay Berm. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev, 
111. vii. vii, Arrange it. constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxes as thou wilt. 1840 — Heroes vi. 308 No ballot- 
box, parliamentary cloauence, voting, constitution-building. 
Jhid. vi. 361 Theoretical constitution-builders. 187s Helps 
Or/fanis. Daily Life^ Ess, 124 The failure of constitution- 
mongers like the Ablw Si^yes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts around them. 

Constitutional (kpnbtititl jsnll), a. {sb.) 
prcc. + -AL ; prob. of £nj;lish formation ; the F. 
const itutionnei appears in Duprd in i8ox.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Of, belonging to, or inherent in, a person's 
constitution (of body or mind). 

i68r Flavel Fear 119 Our constitutional strength is not 
to be made the measure of our passive fortitude. 1739 
Sharp Surgery (J.), It is not probable any constitutionid 
illness will be communicated with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macaulay JCss.^ Pitt (1854) 1. 288 His con- 
stitutional malady. z88o 'L. Stephen Pope iv. 88 Pope's 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2 . Aflecting the (bodily) constitution; beneficial 
to, or desired to benefit, the constitution. Cf. B. i . 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 32 The Trade-wind is . . con- 
stitutional to the inhabitants, i860 All Year R. No. yi. 
484 Satisfied with constitutional walks and gymnastic drill. 
1873 H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 376 What may be termed 
the constitutional action of arsenic. 


3 . Belonging to the very constitution or com- 
position of anything ; forming an essential part or 
clement ; essential. 

1750 Warburtok Doetr. Grace 1. x. Wks. (1811) VIII. 3C0 
The difference . . between things natural and things posi- 
tive . between constitutional and arbitrary. 1779-81 John- 
son L, P.t Drydcn Wks. II. 4x2 The original incongruity 
runs through the whole . . But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is forgiven, the poem must be confessed to be 
written with great smoothness of metre, etc. 1830 Dauubnv 
Atom. Th. X. (ed. 2) 332 The sulphates of magnesia, of 
anc, etc.f contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
a proportion of constitutional water, which may be replaced 
by sulphate of^tass . . This constitutional water , » is expel led 
with more difficulty than the water of crystallization. 187a 
Mozlev Mirae, Pref. (ed. 3) 25 Antecedent probability is a 
constitutional element of evidence. 

4 . In harmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constitution. 

1768 Blackstonb Comm, i. lii. 191 To trace out the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the royal succesMon. /but (T.), The 
long parliament, .while it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, redressed many heavy griev- 
ances. 1777 Huso Serm. bef. Ho, Lords (R.), Tending . . to 
improve establishments themselves : but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means. 18416 M Culloch An, Brit, 
EmptrvitZs^) II. lox This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called a constitutional proceeding. 1874 
Green Short Hist, iii. 9 7. 153 The constitutional restne- 
tions oa the royal authority. 

b. Of a sovereign : Ruling according to a con- 
stitution or constitutional forms which limit his 
arbitrary power; said also of sovereignty or 
government so exercised. 

1801 W. Dupr8 Neot Fr, Diet. 6a La mommrvhie eonsti- 
intionnelle^ the constitutional monarchy. Un rot constL 
Miomnelf a constitutional king. 1841 W. SpaldOio Italy 

It /si, HI. 127 The only powers whi^ recognised the 
new constitutional government. s8ss Macaulay Hist. 


Agf. IV. ivE to According to the me idea of eonstihi- 
tional royalty, the piiuco mMe and does not govern, 
o. FrenehMist, Sold ofcoekiiBSttcf who adopted 
the civil constitution of the clexgy in 1790. 

Carlvlb Fr, Row, ii, W|m endless janriiif, of 
lUfiaaory hated PHesti and ConsdtutiooaJ despised ones. 
1884 Mse. OAiDiiiaE Fr, Rom, Iv. 76 Here oonjorors were 
regiuded as enemiee to the State ; there the constitutional 


as enemies to religion. 


Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 
specified form of) political constitution. 

Hence, employed from time to time as a party designation ; 
e.g. since e 1870 by English Conservatives, whence CousiL 
tutiomal party t ConstitmtioHai elttb^ and the like : cf. Con- 
SmUTlOMAUST 2, CoNSTITUTIONBJt 2. 

6. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution. 


184s W. SrALDiNG Italy ^t. 1 st, II. ia6 The constitu- 
Uonal history of the principal towns In Lombardy. 1843 
PoLSoN in Eneyel, M strop, Bii/i In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt’s positiona 1833 Macaulay Af 11/. Eng, 111. 456 
Best qualified to discuss constitutional questiona 1873 
Stubbs itUte\ Constitutional History of England. 

B. sb, 1 . A constitutional walk ; a walk taken 
for health's sake, or for the loenefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. this originated at the English Univer- 
sities.) colloq. 

1809 Darwin Lift S Lett, /1888) I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitntional wittx Whitley. 1838 
[E. Caswall] Pinch Exam, Papers ((Dxf.; ed. 3) 41 Ha 
taketh a constitutional of forty minutes eveiy day. s8sa 
Bristrd s years Eng, Univ, (ed. 2145 The Cantab’s con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown 11. iv. And recognises lioimes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2 . - Constitution A LIST a. In the end of the 
]8th c., an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles in accord with it. 

1793 Mad. Ij'Arbi.ay Diary VI. 14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will be employed or not. t88i A thsn- 
stnm 20 Aug.233/z The one is the ideal of modem Liberalism, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more easily 
attainable, than it really was. 

Oonatitiitionalism (kpnstiti»‘J»n&liz’m). [f. 

prec. + -JBSI.J 

1 . A constitutional system of government. 

i83e Southey in Q. Rev, XLVIIl. 276 We all know 
what constitutional Lsm has solxitituted for this admirable 
organization. Z883 Century Mag XXVII. 69 llie house 
of Guelph had no more natuml love for constitutionalism 
than any other reigning house. 

2 . Adherence to constitutional principles. 

187s Daily TeL a Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his natural rile. 1889 Times ig 
Feb. 9/2 The frigid and negative coiutitutionolism of M. 
Carnot 

Co 31 «titu*tionaliEt. ff. as prec. + -I8T.] 

1 . One who studies or writes on the (politicnl) 
constitution. 


1766 T.d. Mansfield e^t, Suspsnd. Prerog. (Jod.), If 
Mr. Ixicke’s whole definition of prerogative is taken to- 
gether, .it will be found be perfectly agrees with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advanceo. a 183s Mackintosh 
Rev. 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 25a The most famous constitu- 
tionalists, the most skilful casuists. z88i J. G. Fitch /,>ect. 
Teaching x\\x. 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. attrib. Kingsley Rom, 4 'J'eut. ii. 
(1875) 36 The constitutionalist school. 

2 . An adherent or supporter of constitntional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 18th c., an adherent of the constitution of 
the United States, or of the French Republic ; in 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumed 
as - C0N8EBVAT1 VE. 


1793 Burney in Mad. D*Arblays Diary VI. 9 Loyal con- 
stitutionalists. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog, I. 564 This party 
was styled republicans ; the other, constitutionalists Tin 
Pennsylvania]. 1706 Burke Regie, Peace i. Wks. Vlll. 
173 As being royalists or constitutionalists. 1831 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalista 1868 Daily News a Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it (the name Conservative ] . . Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and lory democrat, are the names be- 
1 ween which their choice wavers. 1B79 M. Arnold Fedkland 
Mixed Ess. 2x3 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. 


Constitlltionali'^ (kpnstitii^TdnK'lTti). [f. 
as prec. -h -ITT : perh. orig. after mod.F. constitution^ 
naliti^ The quality of being in accordance with 
the constitution ; constitutional character. 

i8es Ann. Reg. 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu- 
tionality. iflto Motley Dutch Rep. 11. v. (18661 235 The 
constitutionality of the edicta i8i^ Times 14 Oct. 3 2 
An effort to impeach the conttitutbnality of the execution 
byclectricit 

“ ‘ ■ as prec. + -IZE* 


by electricity. 

Co3Uititu*tionaliBep v, ff. 

Cf. mod.F. constitttiionnaliser (Littr6).j 
1 . truns, [f. the a^.] To make constitutional 


2831 Frasers Mag. 

stitutionalise Spain* ^ ,, 

A wave of democratic revolution 
moment abiolute govemmenta 


11. 443 Having endeavoured to con- 
1839 Maroon Brit, Novelists iv. 254 
. constitutionalizing for a 


2 . intr, [f. the sb.] To take a * constitutional 
coUoq, 

z83R Bristzd 3 Years Eng. Univ. (ed* a) to The most 
usual mode of exercise is walkiiM - constituiimalMng is 
the Cantab for it, 1871 Earle PhiM. Eng, Tougns | 210 
A walk for the sake of bodily exercize ha^dng bMn called 


the verb oomt^iatiomaltm 


HoMe Oourttta'tloiullMbtt vU. O- f* 

A,5 Monn JStt (tt,!) m Ha «ouU do with 

biz ConicUtttloiialwnf Iwiameats but di^tye thm 
18 ^ Fmstys Mat, XXXVII. 464 The coMtttatimUzbg 
ofRhenizh Germany. «il 8 W. Knioiit 
41 The daily routine of consiltutlonalislna. ^ 

Ooa»titiittoiiilly [L 

Constitutional -lt d j 

1 . In constitution or composition. 

1787 Fordvce Serm, V»^, lYom. (ed. 4) II. a. V03 His 
very senses, though remaming constitlitiomilly the seikie, 
revolt. s88b Standard aa Mar. $/a It diffem toaioologl* 
cally and constitutionally from pure Aoonitiiie* 

2 . As to the (bodily) constitution. 

S796 Home In Ph/t, Trans, LXXXVll. 3 Lemerfav the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. sSey Med, yrnL 
XVII. 365 The vaccine virus had acted comtitutioMly^ 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 
b. By way of a * constitutional {huenonms.^ 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, The regular water^drinkeif 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

8. By virtue of one's constitution (of mind or 
body) : by constitution, naturally. 

S74S Young Nt, Th, viii, xao6 His virtue, constitutionally 
deep. Has habit's firmness, and affection's flame. 1738 
Foots Eng.fr. Paris t. led. 3) 25 All you English are con- 
stitutionally sullen. 1838 Froudb Hut, Eng, I. eyo Hie 
lay peers being constitutionally conservative. 

4 . In a constitutional manner; in accordance 
with the (political) constitution. 

1738 Doddington in H. Walpole Mem, Geo, //(1847) IL 
X. 340 Relief could only come constitutionaHy^through 
justice. 1789 Junius Lett, xx. <t8o4) 1. 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist, Eng, 1. 136 His wish seems to have been to 
govern constitutionally. 1857 Toulm. Smith TAs Parish 5 
Constitutionally recognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of dvil government. 

t Oonvtitii'tioiuurjv a, Obs. ff. Constitu- 
tion -ABT : cf. F. constitulionnaire^ 

1 . Belonging to or inherent in the constitution ; 

—Constitutional i. 


s86o Fuller Mixi Contempt, xl. (1841) 004 (^nstltn* 
tionary sins, riveted in our tempers and complexions. 

2 . Pertaining to a (political) consiitution. Of 
persons : Adhering to the constitution. 

1718 M. Davies Aiken, Brit. III. Crii, Hist, 29 Well* 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. 

8. Fr, Eccl. Hist, Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X. in 1653, which condemned the 
Jansenist doctrines. 

1731 Hiet, Lift, II. 45X. /hid, 11. 456 The ConstUutlonary 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Coidinal, had dearly the 
Ascendant. 

Coiiltitlltioned(kpnstiti^'Ji»nd),a. [f.at prec. 
-»• -ED ^.] Having (such and such) a constitution. 
S71S Addison Sped, Na 127 F 3 Tender-(jonstjtutioned 
Lsdies. 1773 Adair Amer, Ind, Z39 l>uU constitutioned 
animals. 

t ConstituiioiLer. Obs, j;f. as prec. 4 -XbI.] 

1 . A framer or writer of constitutions. 

>718 .M. Davies Ath. Brit, II. 38s. Ibid, 383 ThoM 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners. 

2 . A supporter of a (political) constitution. 

At Oxford in 18th c., A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
ious to tne Tory minority in the University, 

Z7«z Amherst Terrst Fit. xliiL (1726) 935 There is In the 
university of Oxford, .a dreadful register, coll'd the black- 
book. .At present it Umode use of to vent party spleen, and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and bangotisns. 
Ibid. 1. 282 A formal presentment of the constitutioners, as 
. . enemies to monarchy. 1731 Hist. Liti. II. 452 The Re- 

f ent . . found out this Expedient, via. to have a Body of 
loctrines. .drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. 

ConBtitu tioning, vbl, sb, nonco-wd. Making 
of constitutions. 


i8ao Byron in Moore Life 44a The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioniug. 

Oonttitil*tioiiist. raro, [f. Constitution + 
-1ST.] An adherent of the constitution of the 
country; —Constitutionalists. 

S733-8 Douhcbroke On Parties xix. (T.), Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitution ists, and Anti-Constitutionists. /AmL (R.^, To 
encourage the consxitutioni^ts or country-party. 1746 W. 
Horsley FooliiiefflM. is There is, in the above Sptwch, a 
..Turn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a thorough 
Constitutionist. 


Constitn'tioiiless, o- [tee-LEsa.] Without 

a (political) constitution. 

Sat. Rev, 5 Jan. 3/1 There would . .have been a dia- 
solution, a constitutionless imervaL 

ConstitntiTe (kp nstiti/I^tiv), a, [f. L. type 
^eonstitiitlvus (perh. in med.L.), f. consiilut^ ppl. 
stem: see Constitute and -ive. F. consHtutif^ 
•ive is in Cotnave 1611.] 

1 . Having the power of constituting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or organized existence to 
something ; constructive. 

In the l^tian I^ilosophy, hemtitutive Ideas or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulative, q. v. 

sfl^ West Symbol, 1. 1 46 An Instrument constitutive Is 
such on Instrument under the proper hand of the party oa 
testifieth and describeth some contract of some debt or 
dutie to be paled, or some fact to be done or performed as 
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Ml obligstion. Biurriim Cutnt Ch. Dhf, *77 The 

Churchen CoiMtittittve or Governing Heed. t0i6 Colc«iogb 
SinUam. Mah. (i8f7j 367 WhetJai^ kl«M are regulative 
only, according to Arietotle and Kant; or likewiiie con< 
fttUutive, and one with the power and file of Nature. 
MaiauEjoHN tr. Kant's Crit. P. R. 317. 1^67 J. H. Sria- 

Lim: tr, Sthunsa^ler's /fist. PAtias. s.ii {Kant) TheM idcaa, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yxMid the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience, itjpo Balow. Brown Etc/. Truth *$6 
The great constitutive ideas which have moulded powers 
fully the institutions of society. 1070 IL Adamson Philos. 
Kant X07 l‘he principle [of the inteliigibUity of Nature] . . 
under whir.h we subsume real experience is net constitutive 
but regulative, a mere maxiat of reason, aad subjective, 
b. llaviii|» the power of appointing to an office. 
i 08 a Eng. EUct. Skniffis 37 I'he Concurrence, Vote and 
couNiitutive Consent of a competent number of Free-mei^ 

2 . That makes a thing what it is ; forming an 
essential part or element ; essential. 

s6to Hr. Hall AJ^ot, agst. Brvwnists xo Yon call for a 
double separation,— 41 Itrsi separation in the gathering of 
the Church . . But of that constitutine separation anone. 
1634 CsoMWELi. sa Sept. (Carlyle)i, Govemment by a 
Single person and a Parliament is a Vundamental ; it is the 
rxir ; it U Coristituiive. a x688 Cudworth Immui. Mor. iv. 
vi. <R.i, The constitutive essences of all individual created 
beings. iBsh Trrnch Proverbs 16 Its constitutive element 
. . is not the utterance on the pan of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the fiart of the many. 

3. That makes up or goes to make up ; forming 
a part or element ; constituent, component. 

011640 JT ACKKON Wks.W.b^ All the learning which he 
hath besides, .is no coastiiutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth- 1670 Mavnwarino Vita Sana i. 13 Subject to 
corruption and dlsaoliition, through the fragility of consti- 
tutive paru. Harris Philot, Enq. ^1841) 428 The con- 

stituti^ parts of the drama are six. tMi Manskl Aids to 
Faith i. i; rio/r, Constitutive elements of the revelation itself. 

4 . With of\ That constitutes, mokes, forms, es- 
tablishes, or determinca 

16^ g BurtMu's Diary III. 366 That maybe es- 
sential to a I'arliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment 1684 a Steps of Ntmcoiff. Minister xi Constitutive 
of duty. i%i Nat. ksfft. Oct. 490 Of the three conceivable 
functiotis constitutive of a clerical order,— the Priestly, the 
Babbiiiical, and the Prophetic,— the Ant is with us extinct. 

1 5 . Of n constitute character. Ohs. 

16^-9 Burton's />/Vt^(i8s8) IV.a6 My Judgment concurs 
wholly with your vote for two Houses, 'llie question now 
is, what that House sfiall be, whether constitutive or resti- 
tutivc. 

t B. as sh. A constitutive part or element, a 
constituent. Obs. rare. 

1647 Poiver of the A'eys iv. 73, T much wonder why. .in 
the number of the constitutive^ of cxteriiall communion, 
publick praj'er is not mentioned. 1697 T- Sergeant Solid 
Phi/os. 51 According to bis compleat Essential Form or 
Constitutive. 

Co nstitiitivrely, [f. prec.-h-LT 2 .] in 

a constitutive manner. 


J. Harrington Oceana 48 (Jod.^ The gvcAt coundl, 
or aiMcmbly of the people, in vrlioni the re.sulc is constitu- 
tivcly. rti677 Manton (iByoi 1 . 436 We are now 

pardoned and ja.Atified constituitvely bv the tenor of the 
new covenant. z86a F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 331 In 
order that their unintelligent Brahma .should be made out 
constitutivcly cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition. x88x J. H. Stirling Text-bk. Kant a86 A 
priiicirdc that holds of objects (as mere phanomcna of sense) 
not constitutively. but only rcgnlatsvely. 
ConstitutiTenesa. rare, [see -BIAS.] The 
quality or fact of being constitutive. 

x68a H. Morr Annot. Glnnviirs Lux O. 56 The infinite- 
iHSiiS of Gods GoodnesA . . its Headship over the other Attri- 
butes, .iu Constitutivene.HS of tiie very Deity. 

Constitutor (k^'ustitiMaai). Also 6-7 -our, 
7”9» -er. fa. L. eensliiulor^ agent-n. from con- 
stitufre to Cobhtitutjc. Cf. F, comlituteur (i6th 
c. in Littr^).] One whopr that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, established etc. : see the verb. 

x«3i Elyot Gmf iii. vii, Justyce. the chiefe conslitutour 
and maker of a publike weale. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. 11. 
li. (1631) ^97 ConAtitutors of Societies. 1697 J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos, a6i Having one and the Self-same Constituter. 
n47 Hooson Mineds Diet. Nib, The Conslitutcrs of this 
Oblufue and irregular minenU JMagnua. I 7 S 9 Goldsu. The 
Bee No. 7 Elocution is only an assistant, but not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 18156 J. R. Ballantynr Sdnkkya 
Aphorisms 65 The vital air is not the constituter of the 
Body. 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

1698-9 Burton's Diary 111 . 473 You are the consti- 
tutors. It is yet in your power . . to stay settling the con- 
stitution. 17 ^ W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXI. 540 The 
dcAnition or the French constitutors has restricted . . tlie 
meaning of the word liberty. 


CoiIStraill (k^nstrF' n^, v. Forms ; 4 oon- 
atrane, 4 5 -streign(e,-AtwvnA, 4-6 -AtreynCe, 
-BtTaynfe, 4-7 -atrein(A, (5 -stryiiA), 5-6 north. 
-atrane, 6 atranje, 5-7 -atroine, 6- -strain. 
Pa.ffpU. 4-5 oonatrelnt, 5-6 -atraynto, 6 Se. 
-strane. [ad. OF. comtreindre^ •autdre, ppl. stem 
eomireign-, -aigte- (in mod.F. eontraindre^ It cos- 
triKnen^ constriftgere) constrtnppdfn to tie 

tightly together, compress by tying, f. com^ to- 
gether -h stringfro to draw tight.] 

1 . Irons. To force, compel, oMm ; 
a. a person to do anything. (The usual conft) 
e 1986 Chaucer Mtlib. P 9x4 it constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy, a 1400 Cursor M. Insertion p. 990 


Bet hsi ceaMiayned IMS, -oyned] him to dwetk KsI.Im no 
fairer inigbK. ^1430 Lift St, KtUh, u884> xi PeM iiij 
table hysges meate nedes constrewie M to eoclyne to oure 
ententes. 1538 Starkey England 11. tv. xas Constreyn^ to 
lerne the La^n tong. sM G. WTooKeow] tr. Hist, 
ivsthto fea, rawer . . to constraiiM them dclyiw that by 
force. 1607 Shake. Cor. v. iu. 100 Shsce that thy sight . . 
Constraines them weepc. 1798 S. Hayward Strm. siyi, 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniqui^. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 143 A writ issues to the thertff 
. . to constrain the party to appear. 

b. a person to (inief) a coarse of action, states 
place, etc. 

^1386 Chaucer Clork*s T. 471 Though I do thing to which 
1 am constreynit. 1393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 65a Suppota natuir construn^e Mm thalrta 
16x4 Raleigh Hut. World 11. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the Plough.^ 1790 Cowpbr 
Ree. Mother's Picture 86, 1 should ill requite thee, to con- 
I strain 'i*hy unbound spirit into bonds again. iSiM Mea 
Browning Drama qf Exile. And the elements shall boldly 
All yuur dust to dust constrain. 

o. with simple object. 

a Z340 Hamvolb Psalter xxviL xo With Wre fre wil, noght 
coiititraynd. rixSd Chaucer Frankl. I'. 41 Wommea of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been constreyned as a 
ihral. 1539 CovBKOALB a Kings ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constraynM him, tyll he was anhamed, and sa^-de : Let 
them go. x6ix Bible a Cor. v. 14 For the kiue of Christ 
coiistreineth vs. 

d. absol. (without direct object.) 

CX340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1496 ^e ar stif innogha to con- 
strayne wrytli strenkke, 3if yow likex. 1586 Cogan Heaton 
Hsalth ccxL ^1636) 913 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double their ooaimotia X717 Pope Ef. to 
JertPas 67 Led by some rule, that guides, but not con^ 
strains. 1873 Lowell Among my Sks. Ser. 11. B79 The 
necesuties ot metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 

e. Dynamics. To restrict the motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, e.g. along a fixed 
curve. 

1S34 WHVWRU.(/fl/irX On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 1856 Tait & Steele Dynamies qf Particlo 
(1B71) 181 A particle is constrained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 

E lane oAhe curve. Ibid. 103 If the particle be constrained 
y a circular tube. Had. ^Contents) 15 String constrained 
by pulley. 

2 . To compel or enforce (an action, etc.) ; to 
bring abont by compulsion or of necessity. 

x6oa Mari>ton Antonio's Rev. v. vi, Other vowes coo- 
struine another course. 1603 Philoius (1835) xo It is vnpos- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not llkyng. 16x4 SriRLiNG Dootm-day 8th Houre (R.), O I 
what Strunk things . . Could this man tell, amaxement to 
coiiHtraine f <s 1679 Earl Orrery iYra, K, 1, Twas a Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. S7S5 Pore 
Odyss. 1. aa Calypso in her caves constrain'd his stay. X741 
Watts Improv. Mind (z8ox>ea7 Where there is not suffi- 
cient testimony to constrain our assent. iSoe Addison 
Amer. Law Rep. a The. .constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed oy the mother. 

1 3 . To force out ; to produce by effoit, • to pro- 
duce in opfiosition to nature ’ (J.). Obs. 

x6o7 Tofsbll Four-/. Beasts 1x673) They mb theur 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain bloud. witty 
Waller fj.\ In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unr^ and ill constrained notes. 

t b. To force, assume or produce by Btraining 
(any behaviour or expression of feeling), Obs. 

c X400 Rom. Rose ^16 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wHle feyned. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. Z03 
Ihis is some Fellow, Who . . doth aflfect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garb Quite from his Nature, syoa 
Stkelb Fteneraix. (1734) 15 Could all those Shrieks those 
Swoonii^ that rising nslling Bosom be constrain’d T 1715 
Pope O^fyss. i. 490 [He] constrain’d a smile, and thus aui- 
bii^uous spoke. 

t 4 . reft. To exert or strain oneself. Ohs. rare. 

c 15x0 Gesta Rom. 430 Whiche this yongedamosell se3mge, 
constreyned hernelfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last sne 
had hym at a vaunlage agayne. 

+ 6. a. To take by force, force to surrender. Obs. 
1699 Dryden Ep. to J. Driden 153 Namur subdu'd is 
England’s palm alone ; The rest besieg'd, but we constrain'd 
the town. 

+ b. To violate, force. Ohs. 
istt Shake Tit, A. v. ii. 178 Her spollesse Chastity, In- 
humaine Traytors, you constrain'd and for’st. 

fG. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
straits ; to oppress, afflict^ dt.streBs. Obs. 

c X45D Merlin iv. 63 The grete peyne that he was Inns for 
the Love of Ygernc, that so nyre constrayned that be myght 
not her ete ne slcpe. 1583 Ld. Bernbrs P'roiss. 1 . ccxxxiv. 
3x8 He had dayly great complaiyntes made to hym. .wber- 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure, e 1538 
Dewbs Introd. Fr. in Patsgr. 05 To constrayne, epOrimer. 
S596 DAUtYMPLE tr. Leslies /fut. Scot. ay That ne- 
cessitie conatrayne thaine nocht quha ar within.. this lie 
hes a pasture . . that may feid sum wethiris. 1850 Tenrybom 
Cer, it Enid 7x6 But since our fortune dipt mNU sun to 
shade . . cruel need Constrain'd us, but a better time has come. 

1 7 . To compress into small compass ; to con- 
tract. Ohs. rare. 

e X374 Chauckr Boeth. 1 . 1 5 pe stature of bir was of a 
doutoiiB iugeraent, for auatyme sche cooatreyned and 
schronk hir seluen lyche to pe coaune mesure of men. 

8. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison. 
xiSa Wyclip Euh. xxxi. x^ Y. . forbedde the floodis of hym, 
and constreinede many watriE sssfi SrsNSEt F. Q. il iv. x« 
With hundred yron cnainss he did him bbd. And hundred 
knots, that did him sore constraine. x6za Drayton Poly- 
olb. Notes to Song ix. 145 The South-west wind constrained 


Cimrg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis , 
greet cold constraynynge. Ibid. Z05. 
spasme come.. bat woU constryne bn tunge inward. 
Cooan Hasan Healtk cxiv. 1x636) 


hetxrene two hilaon both tides of the lak« tttg Drvdsm 
Virg. Georg, tv. 634 He blndt ia Qmins The devotry Pro- 
phet, and his LimDs coBRtralos. atjge Gay (J.), How the 
strait stays the sleoder waste constraip? ilnx SuELUur 
Epipsyck. 398 The walls are high, the gates are streng, 
..—but true love never yet Was thus constrained, dh/g 
Botcher 8c Lang Odysssy 7 And hRrd men consuain hhii, 
wild folk that hold him. .sore against his wQL 
. t b. To check, stop, staunch. Ohs. 

c 1400 Lattframe's Cirurg, (MS. A] 66 If )ra hlood coma 
firo grete veynea he mai noujt so surntyme be constreyned. 
Ibid. 68 If . . hott maiat not aowde be erterie ne Jie veyiie 
ne boo meist not couslrcyiw ^ bkxA 

o. To press or daap tightly in one’s arms. ^oet. 
1697 Dryoem f J.)^ When . .The Tyrien hugs end fonds 
thee on her breest, And with sweet kisses in her arms con- 
strains. i86t Temple 8 t Trevor Tas m h du ser uj And all 
for toy constrain’d him to his breast. 

a. Jig. To restrain within bounds, to Kmit. 

A i6z8 Raleigh (J.), Overweak to resist the first inclina- 
tion of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it 1708 Rowr Reyai Convort 111. (1766) 44 Constrain your 
temper, Sir ; be false and meet her With her own sex's arts. 
1878 Mor LEY 36 It was impossible .. to constrain 

within prescribed limits the activity. 

1 9 . CoNaTuir; os, Cobbtbict. Ohs. 

1398 [see CoNsraAiNiNG ppl. a. al ^1400 Lan/nsnds 
** bat ben maad..of to 
Ibid. 063 If b* 
xge inward, x^ 

J Hasfon Healtk cxiv. 1x636) 1x5 Services .. arc . . to 

be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the sfAniacke. 
xgM Hakluyt Voy. II. 11 135 Vehement heate rcAolueth the 
raoicall moysture of mens Tiodies, as colde coiisiraineth and 
preserueth the same. 1697 Urydiw F/>y. Georg. 11. 430 
When Winter FrosU constrain the Field with Cold. 

10 . To subject to restraint of behaviour, rare, 
a 1745 Swift Directions to Footman (Sea^r), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained 
by your presence. 1847 Emkrson A'r/n Men. Montalguo 
Wks. (Bolin) 1 . 343, I. .think.. old friends who do not con- 
strain me. .the most suitable. 

Confltrai*XUbbl6f a. rare. ff. prec. -t- -able.] 
That can 1 ^ constrained, liable to constraint 
>584 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. ( 163a) 73 They .nre now hy verttra 
of humane law become const rainahle, and if they transgresse, 
punishable. Ibid, vi iv. | ii Before Novatian's uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin. 

+ Oonstrainan'noe. Ohs. [a. OF. constraign- 
ance, f. catislraindre, consiraignant to Cobetbaxm : 
see -AEOE.] Constraint 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin- 
aiince, But he ue knew not Constrainauiice. He knew nat 
that she was constreyned. 

Constrained (k^strri-nd), ///. a. [f. CoE- 

BTRAIN V. + -KD.] 

1 . or persons : Forced, acting under compulsion. 
Of actions, etc. : Brought about by compulsion. 

>597f^ANtEL Civ. Wares tv. xxxiXjThis weakeconstrayned 
company. 1605 Suaks. Macb, v. iv, 13 None serue with 
him, but constrained things. Whose hearts are absent too. 
lySeCqwrBR Table Talkta-j, The mind, released fiom too 
constrained a nerve. .** 7 * Freeman Norm. Conq. (xS/B) 
IV. XX. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. 

2. Fon^, as opposed to natural. 

X571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv. so Bothe theis seeme 
unto mce to aUedge constreyned senses. >597 Morley In- 
trod Pius. 7 Vnder Gam vt the voice seemed as a kinde of 
bumming, and aboue E la a kinde of constrained skricking. 
xfoy Dryden Ess. on Satire Wks. i8ax Xlll. at [Milton's] 
'Juvenilia', where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him. 1^3 Scrafton Indostan 
iii. (1770) 104 llie Soubah. .received him with a constrained 
graciousness. X84X Elphinstonb Hist, Ind 1 . 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food ..fora military man coming as a guest. 

3 . Of persons ; Behaving under constTaiiit, having 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 
embarrassed. 

1 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (t8i6) I. i. 3 Notwith- 

stRnding all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 
constrained and abashed. 

4 . Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 
cramped. 

1768 W. Giliyn Ess. Prints t8 Every constrained posture 
[should be] avoided. x84a Penny Cycl. XXII. i»8^^heii 
very weary, We sleep even in the most constrained positions. 
Mod. Tight dresses mean constrained limbo. 

6. Dynamics, Forced to move in a certain course. 
1896 'Tait & Steele Dyueuuies qf Particle {ihjt) 386 A 
single particie subject to tne action of any forces, and whose 
motion is cither free, constrained, or resisted. 
COlUltrailLedly (k^natrFi'nddli), adv. [£ prec. 
4- -LT 8.1 In a constrained manner. 

1 . Under oonstraint or compulsion. 

i«M Chbkr Hssrt Sedit. (1641) 5s That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be orawne to doe the same ooo- 
strain^ly. 1676 ykg. Man's Call. Never having at- 
tired her self in regal omamenta, but constrainedly and with 
tears, dhgf O. Redfoid Script. Verif. vii 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly atihot. 

2 . With constrained manner or behaviour ; with- 
out natural spontaneity or freedom of manner. 

1694 Earl Oriery Parihenissa (1676) 637 , 1 forced my self 
to divert those two persons, .which yet I did so constrainedly, 
that I gave them more cbum of pity, than satUfaction. siM 
Cornk. Mag. Nov. 579 * Before I anawer your queetioo , 
■aid Midwinter a little constnunedky, '1 wRitt to ask you 
■omethfog.* 

Ooamni'iMdaaM. [I •> prec + hism.] 
The qimtitjr of beto|; eonstniined ; coiMtiaiDt. 
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tin o. WAtm Mmcaiim nt Comtninidnw unlw 
mluaih an •ction. 

Ooastvfliim. fwv, [f.Covmuxir«r.^.sBt.] 
Oae who constrainia 

I3|ii Wyclif Sx. f. to Th* mawtiin of wttlcit and fho 
oeontimm I L. 1711 SHArrBsa. CAmmc^ f 1737 ) 

I. 71 Tho natural froo npirito of iagtnioiM m««, if im- 
pruond and cocitrottrd..wiU be glad at aay tali to voal 
themselvea, and be reveng'd on their cooitraineni 

Coaswilillillf a. [t it 

prec. + -IKO >.] The action of the verb GoH«TBanr ; 
appKcaftnn of constraint. 

cxglo WvcLiF Sel JVkg, in. 5*7 ^ovan frely wiVouten 
exaccioun or conetreynynge. e 144a PrwHp. Farv, 01 Con- 
Btrcy^nge, caacdth seftx T, Noktom Cahnm** Inti. iv. 74 
The Chirch hath not the power of ccunpeUing. nor oughte 
to require it 1 1 epeake of duile conf^ray tuns'. 1644 Miltom 
Judgm* Bucer ^851) 094 A bondage not of Godi conetraiop 

Ooa«tni*]lingi tfl. a, [f. as prec. 

1. I'hat constrains. 

x6oe Carbw Cxmintall 127 a. Not through any oonetrayn- 
ing nweesitie or constraintiue vowe. xSgx Hobbks GmH, 4 
Soc. xn. tf 4. 178 TTtat the constraining Tower [of Government] 
..should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
Cowrn Tiracm, 861 Free, too, and under no coiwtrainiiig 
force. x8gS Tait 9 c STsaLS DynamicM 0/ PetHich <iVfx) 
184 To find the point where the particle vnll leave the con- 
straining curve. IHd, sSS^When there are . . constraintng 
forces; sudt as when two or more of the particles are con- 
nected by inextensible strings, etc. 

1 2 . Of meclictnes ; Conatringinj' or drawing to- 
gether, astringent. Ohs, 

x^ Txbvma Bnrth. De P. R. vn. Ixix. (1495) eSp The 
lectie vsiih constraynynge and drwnge medycynea e 1400 
iMn/rtmd s Cirurg, x6i If buuleidist porto onycoostreyning 
kingis akynge wolde be )m more. 

Oonatnininifly. adv. [f. prec. -i- -lt a.] In 
a constraining manner ; t in quot compulsorily, 
by constraint. 

1380 Wyclif i Pat, v. s Punieiynge not coastreynyogU 
[Vulg. caacta, xjjU as constreynedj, Iwt wilfullL 
t CoBStoAi* 3 UA 0 Ilt. Ohs. rart, [f. CoNBTBAm 
V. -t- -MKNT: cf. OF. constraignament, later con- 
traignementl\ * Constraint sb. 

*593 Nahhb ChriiVa T, (xdiy) yt More shalt thou terrifie 
the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, than 
if lehouah. .should speake to them. 

t Coxistrai*3lt, ppl- a. Ohs. In 5 -elnt, 6 
-aynt. [a. OF. aons/reint, -aint (pa. pple. of cm* 
streindre) r^popular L. type *€omtrifuius for rpfs- 
strictus ; cf. ctngBrt^ cituti/s.} — Comstbainid. 

1 . Used as pa. pplt. of CoNSTEArN. 

1360 E. E, /'mZ/rr 'xSpx) 194 As we ben constrelnt hnij 
crisien sopensa to knowelich oii-lich God and Lord. 

2 . as adj. 

rx4aja Sy^ Grwr. (Roxb.) epS How paynfulKe hir hert 
bre»t in hir constreint sorow. 1541 R. Copland Guydotda 
Chrnrrg.^ At all tymos nccessarye and constra}nite. 
Tlie time constrayntc is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made. 

Constraint (k^str^i'nt% sh. Forms: 4-5 
oon8treyiit(e, -strelnt, 5 -atrent, 6 -strayntCe, 
oonstraixLt. [a. OF. constreinti, fem. sb., t 
constreint pa. pple. : see prcc.1 
1 . The exercise of force to determine or conBne 
action ; coercion, compulsion. 

. *534 Mobb Am%a. Poyaoned Bh. 1. Wka. Z075 Hi* calEiy 
is no conatrsinte of necessity, xggg Shaks. John v. i. aC 
I did suppose it should be on constraint. But 'hcau'n be 
thank'd) it is but voluntary. x6ei — AlVs Wall m. ii. xax 
The ranine Lyon when he roar'd With sharM constraint of 
hunger. 1671 Miltom .SVimrasi 137a The Philisdan lords 
command : Cosamands sue no coMtrainta. xedp Roubt- 
aoM Chau, V. 461 mta^ *>^8age in their military 
enterprises, not from constraint but choice. 1867 Fibbiian 
Norm. Cotaq. (1876) I. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. 

b. iransf. Compulsion of circumstanoes, neces- 
sity of the case. 

1807 Noedin Snru. Dial. ax6 Use Peats, Turffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing, .yea, and Neats 
dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. Margin^ Fewell of 
constraint.^ xM!|Gim8iBBrm»ixr/xooTbeentemce..i8iiot 
so proper in the middle as at the end . . But if there be a 
constraint, which is most prcjudicioos to a Building, the 
entrance must be set as much towards the end as possible, 
xyad Lxoni tr. A&artVs ArrAit, I. 9 b, Never used, .unless 
upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of the Situation. 1779 8x Johnson L. P., 
Garth^ Nor Is it easy to find an expressioa used by con- 
atraiot, or a thought imperfectly expressed, 
f o. Force of anns. Ohs. 

HAintis ParivaTa/remAjp 105 OnetyBrnnsbergh, 
a Catholick towa^ durst make dmnee, and waa taken by 
eonatruiaL 


2 . Cottfmement, botmd or fettered condkioa; 
restriction of libeity or of free action. 

IM Spbnbbb F. O. l X. a Through long enpritenmenk, 
andnard oonstraint, which be endurod in bia late restraint 
tfHB Edward I/J, u. i. xy Let the captain talk of boUteroua 
war; The prisoaer of immured dark coDslretat. lyxa Pora 
IF* Ep ta Mika BUaat 41 StDIia opnstroukt yom auff’ting 
acx remnina, Or bound in formal, or in real chalna. 
Gowm TVim 1. 61a Hia hard conditfon with aevera con- 
atmint Bioda all hia focultiaa, forbids all growth Of arlsdoiiL 
iB«t Mvaas Catk, | yn xx8 By continual oonattai n t 

and contradSciion of hia impiuBea. amq SiiiLaa Mt^mamata 
Fsfg. UL (t88o> 43 Ha had shown looe aymptonsa of robel- 
ling against the constraints to which ha waa iMhdacf. 


tSb P se iroi e of traoble ot mkfettimi opmt- 
riott, afflictloii, dwtreai. Ofe. 

etiM Otauen Tntyhta vr, Hh% hew whBom hdsht 
pat powaxpale Barwitnetaeof hire wound hire ce n atreynte, 
saps Oowat C«i^ IL 380 Alt day men here great cotimidiat 
Of the disttse, or the oonstrdnt, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed, ddta in /W. Ral 4 L. Paama ixa, I had 9n 
pMyr and magdaleyne pile For the gret constrenl of there 
oontrfeion. ipyp SruiiasB ifAqhk. CaJ Mey 049 Well heard 
Kiddie al this sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. 

fb. A cause or occasioit of sBUctimi. Ohs. 

SM Hawei Past. Plama. xviil aW. How fervent love. . 
My careful herte hath made low and uynte^ And you thcrof 
are the hole constraynL 

4 . Compulsion put upon the expression of feelings 
or the be^viour, whetner by the restraint of natural 
feelings and impulses, or by assuming such as are 
not spontaneous : hence always implying un- 
naturalness or embairassmenL 

1706 Wauh Lat. U Pa^ 94 Jane^ You see I write to you 
without any sort of oosMtnitnt or method, as things come 
into my bmd. xyp Johusow Raumhiar No. 004 f ix A 
smile that bctrayml BoUdtuile, timidity, and constraint. 
1781 CowMca Cataaars. 713 The Christian. .Will speak with- 
out difigttise. .Abhors constraint, and dauras not feign a seal 
..he does not feel, xSjs Masbvat fan. Paith/.x\, She 
welcomed me with a constraint 1 had never witnesHod be- 
fore. 1840 Jf. IL Nswmak Par. Sarm. V, 3s We shall in 
time . . manifest, not with constraint and efibrt. but spon- 
taneously and naturally, that we feax Him while we love 
Him. xlga THACKKaAV Eamand 1. xiv. There waa a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

5 . a. PJfystcs. Any special physical or molecular 
condition into which a body is brought by the 
operation of some force, and lasting during its 
operation, e.g. a state of tension. 

iSgt BBBwaTaa O^iics xxvUL 039 An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. x88x 
Maxwell Eiarir. 4 Afagn. 1. *56 The slate of constraint, 
which we call dectric poLurisatton. 

b. Dynamics. ^ CoNSTBAnr n. 1 e. 

A body has in the most general case six degrees or fm. 
dom, vix. three of translation and three of rotation ; if there 
h a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, dtgreat qfcanatmint. 
7'hus if one point in the body is fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, but has all the degrees of rotation ; if two 
points arc fixed, its only motion can be that of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two points; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint ; 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the same con- 
ditions has three. JCmatic cmairaini : the condition that 
a body shall move subject to ccitain relations : e. g. that 
a body shall roll on a plane. Prineigla af taaut canstraini : 
the theorem enunciated by Gauss in x8s9, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a syuem, the motkm is 
such as to make the sum oS the constraints a minimum. 

iM Tait & STaxLx Djuaamica a/ Partiela Contents (iSyr) 
xj Constraint by Tortuous Sssooth Curve • . Constraint by 
string attached to a mo%iag Point, etc. iMa B. Paica 
Calc. IV. 116 Gauss* Borens of least constraint. .If 
we measure constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of rm and the place which it would have if 
it were under the action of tne saxua forces and were a 
single unconstrained particle, then the theorem b, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and Ita constraint u a 
minimum. 

t Ccmstrai'ntiTev a. Ohs. rar». [f. CoN- 
BTBAiNT -t- -iVB : ctymologicully s doublet of 
C0V8TBICTITI.] Having te^ency to constrain. 

idee Cabxw Carmamll xay Not through any cons trayning 
oecessitie, or constraintiue vowe. 

Constnlutlesaff a. [f. as prec. 4 -LXS8.] 
Without constraint, unconstrained. 

x86s Lyra Maaaianicaj Salsa aEtarma (xBdp) a Twas of 
Thy nee constraintless grace. 

ConBtre, -atri, obs. if. of Consibtobt. 
ConBtre, obs. form of Cohstbdk v. 

Gonstrein, -eint, obs. if. Cobbthain^ -airt. 
Co&Stliot ^^tri'kt), V. ^f. 1^ constrict- ppl. 
stem of comiringSrc ; cf astriU^ restrict. Other 
forms derived from the same L, verb are Cokbtbaik 
( thiough Fr.>, axul Constrifob.] 

1 . trans. To draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ; to make small or dritow (a tube 
or orifice) ; to contract, compress. 

*759 tr. Dnhamata Hmb. m. xit. (xtfial 397 More closely 
constricted, and thereby the Juiro U better strabed. 1848 
C Raoirra f. Eyre (xSsyV sax A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant xtyx NAncaya Prao. 4 Catra Dia. 
tsx The neck should not be conrtricted by a tight collar. 
fy- *^ i- Mabtinbav Stud. Chr. (im) 19 The error 
oelorms tab mith as much as it tends to stinen and constrict 
bis life. 1883 PaM Mall G. a8 Dec. 3A To seise a pc^Hoa 
which would enable them to comerict at pleasero the eom- 
merce of the Capa 

2 . To cause (organie tissue) to contract or dnw 
together ; to crux to contract or shrink. 

xyae AasvTiraoTf7ii/Fre<'D«r#e73 Such things aa constrict 
the Fibres. 1991 Hamilton BartkaUetaDyamg 1 . l l i. if 
The peres of the stuff, opened by the heat of bmling water, 
and again constricted by odd. xMi B. SAxmaaaoM in iVb- 
fifrrN0.6tQ.44a The inAueuce which thieee(vaacular nerves] 
traDaroit b hero relaxing, there oonstrictiag. 
OoutlioteA (k^bBtii lUdd), ppl. a. [1 prec.] 
1 . Drawn together by coostrictiou ; narrowed, 
itraitenedL 


am N. ToamAMQ Gaagr.Sm WfnefFt^ *« 

'Sr-Aht ferswSi^ 

taikm of a eonstrioted onrvix by saeana of a ifD tuba 

2. /M. Ifitt. Markedly narrowed at •one patl^ 
at if by mechanical comttietioih 
sM Kiaav ft Sa Emtamat. lY.awmdi. 14 ^ 

pillar of the Goet Moth the flnt w obfofiiii and oousmeted 
Eithe middle. 1870 Hookee StmA, Pham ^ t^/^kepaa 
parpudtima. .pod nrach e om xtaed between the eeeos. 
Ooavtrieitaf (k/k8tri’ktii]\ [f.aipicc, 

-b-nra^^.] ^ - - 

:tij 


itly I 


That constricts; oompresiiDg^ 8q«e» 
all round. 

CfeL V. eoA VifgiTs laoeoan, and the 

jle group, .owe thetr origiii undoubted to TO 

stories current m constricting sevpenta sM^ L. jfeoMrtMS 
in Natara 8 Mar. 43I Tlie constricting fibres whkb btut 
from the ganglion and pasa to the ear. 

OoliJitriotloii (li^trik/^V Also 5 ctm* 
atniooioii, -lionii. [ad. L. constrictiSn'^mp a. of 
action f. constringire : see CohsTBTFOB, Coif> 
strict, Constbaw. (In F. dted by Littrd from 
Pare, j(kh c.)] 

1. Comprebsing or drawing together as by an 
cncLrclmg pressure ; the conditioft of being so coca* 
preued together ; compression, contraction. 

e t4/eo Lar/randa Cirufg. 66 lh>u schalt knowe it M eon* 
atruccion (v. r, coiiitructiounj ft dilatacioo of fm same ar- 
lerie. 16x5 Crooks Body qf Man 641 The j^ttb. .ha^ a 
double motion, one of dilatation anodier of constrictiorw 
i6ao VsHMaa Via Racta viit. *99 Tho constriction of the 
pores . . of the body. 1678 Cudworth Inta/l Sysi. l UL 
1 37. i6x Evincing the systole of the Heart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1994 8. williamb Varmani 90 their con- 
striction the fluid b forced out. xigd Pam^ V. tpA 
[Serpents have] immense mnscuiar power, enobung toroe of 
the speciee to kill large animab by oonstrfetion. 


b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 
tightness, or the feeling of such a condition. 

1783 Johnson Lat, ia y. T^lar x7 June in Baawatl^ 
An oppressive, constriction 01 any chest. iSyt W. A. 
HAimoND Dia. NarvonsSyai. 49 In both there are head- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc. site Syd. Sat. 
Lax., Camatrietioai’Aamd aanaatiaas, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist ; a symptom of some dbeasea of the 
spinal cord. 


to. A spasmodic contraction or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Ohs. 

1771 S. Farr Anim. Malian 366 A^ Fourth effect, .from a 
StimuluiL when it acts upon our bodies, b a Couatrictioii or 
Spasm or the part to which it b applied. 


2 . cofkcr. A constricted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some constricting inilacnce. 

t8a6 Kiaav ft Sr. Eniamal. (x8o6] Iv. xxxvil xx Thu 
Bpiiial marrow being formed or koota separated only by 
■light or deep oonstriciions. xiig Parkman auunjldmin 
ix. 1*875) 30Z A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
to a mile. iStu Hooker Sind. Flora 4* Raghamna 1 
tuaema. .joints s^pamted by a very deep oooatrictioB. 

8. Something which constricts or confines, 
xfiys R. HoLUNcaroiiTM Exarc. eanc, Uamapad Pawara sq 
T hem words, .are an exprame, and fully sumetesit constric- 
tion. 1877 Blackmowb Crijpa IL iv. 3* Neither wae there 
hedge, or rail, or other mean couatriction. 


OonstriotiTft (k^trFktiv), a. [ad. L. eom~ 
strict iv-us (also in 16th c. F. constneti/, Pard)| 
f. constrict- ppl. stem of comtringhn 4* -IVB.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characterised by con- 
striction ; that tends to compress tightly. 

157B Banistxr Hiet. Mam v. 70 By the oonstrictrae Ibroa 
bvseth. it doth complaci the whole. 1834 H. Mona .ria/sdl 
Ath, (x66s) 165 If a opirit use his Agjtatmi power moder- 
ately and hts Constnettve forcibly enough to feel toUd 
or palpable to that mao or woman. 1844 T. J. Oeabam 
Dam. Mad. This [Breast-pang] is an acute constrictive 
oain about the breast-bone. 1889 PaUtMaUl G, a6 Sept, jjja 
Neither the boa nor the anaconda b venomous^ but their 
ooMtrictive powers render them terrible adversaries. 

2 . - COBRTBnrOBKT. 


*533 Klvot Coat HaUka (z34X> 16 b. Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrktife or atratiwge tha etoesake. ifigfi ia 
Blount Giaaaogr. iBBa SyaL Sac. Lax., CaauMetioa, cap- 
able of binding together ; styptic ; astringent. 

Constrictor (k^stri‘kt9j). [a. L. constrictor^ 
agent-n. from constringdre, constrict- x see Coir- 
STRiNGB.] One who or that which constricts. 

1 . Anat. A muscle which draws together or nar- 
rows a part (Frequent in the L. namei of indi- 
yidiial ixiusdee.) 

1x706 Philui* (ed. KerseyH Caaairietor Lediaraaan^Mxar 
dethat eaoompasaa the tips with orbicular or round Fibceih 
a 1735 AaaimnioT, etc Maud. SaHb. 0-^ He supposed the 
consiricton of the eye-lkb must be strengthened in the 
supercilious. 1839 Todd Cycl, Anat. 11. sso h. x^ 
Mivakt Slam. Anat. a88 The constrictors of the pharynx. 

mttrih. 1836 Todd CycL AmU* 1. x6a, A great oonatricter 
muacie. xStO Foevaa Pfya. il L $ a. axs The ay mp at he tk 
therefore acu as a constnetor nerve. 


2 . Surg. An instniment for producing constric- 
tion ; a compressor. 

sSBa Syd. Sac, Lax,, Cenatrieiar of Harhiniaux . . ta 
tighten toe ligature plam around the neck of a tumour. 

8. A Urge snake which crushes its prey ; a Boa- 
COR8TB10TOE. 

a 1843 Hood Kni. 4 Drmgm xxxvfi. That gorged! tmrpaot 
they call the oonatrictor. 

Constrlng, obs. form of CosfiTBunro tfhl. sh. 
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Oonutrixi^A (k/9'hstri*nd3), v, [ad. L. 
ttrwg^ire to lie tightly, draw tightly together, f. 
L. €on~ together + to draw tight ThU 

teems to have been introilaced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sente than was 
done by the historical representative constrain^ 
which came through French. In more recent 
times constrict has been used as an equivalent] 

1 . trans. To draw or squeese together as by an en- 
circling force ; to compress Constrict i. lObs, 

1606 SiiAKS. 7 >. a- Cr. V. li. 173 The drsadfull spout Which 
Shipiiien doe the Hurricano call. Constring'd in maiwe by 
tiie almighty sun. i6si Burton Anai, Mel 1. L 11. iv. 18 
I'he neck lof the Bladder] ia constringed with a muscle. 

UuLWKR Antkro/^cmet. 191 Children .. involved and 
constringed in swaithing bands. 1678 Cudworth InteiLSyst, 
561 God. . by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contcin the whole world. s8a6 Southey Vind, EccL AngL 
331 Immediately the was coastringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. c loaS Brodbrip in 
Penny ^ CycL V. While these serpents are in the act of 

constrinsing, .their prey. 

2 . Pays, To cause (organic tissue) to shrink or 
draw together. Also absoL 

T. W RIGHT PastioHi 1. ix. 35 Love will have hrate, 
and sadnesse coidc, feare constringeth, and pleasure dilat- 
cth. 1689 Moylr Sea Chymrg. 11. xx. 75 These (remedies] 
will powerfully diy and constri^e. 1743-5 K. Pocockb 
Obeerv, Pat, in Pinkerton Coll. Troff. X. 433 On tasting it 
[Dead Sea Water] my mouth was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 1^5 Pott Cktrurg. JVks. (ed. 
Ri II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are dilated. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels and overcoming relaxation. 

8. To contract (any substance^ as by cold, etc. 
Frbnch yar^sA. SPa ii. 15 The earth being con- 
stringed with cold. 17^ C. Lucas Pts, IVaters I. x8o The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 

4 . intr. To become close or denRc. 
s88o Browning Dram, Idylt^ Pan fit Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [of cloud] contract, condense, constringe, Till she [the 
moon] is swallowed by ine feathery springe. 

Hence Oonatri'nged, Oonatri’nging ///. adjs, 
t6|^ H. More Antid, Aik. (1669) 185 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire. 168a —‘An 
Anewer 1756 Watson in PmL Tram. XLIX. 8g6 
They have likewise a gently constringing taste. s8^ Bush- 
NR1.L Serm. New Li/i 39a The constringing littleness of 
all selfish passion. 

Gonstrinffenoy (k^nstri*nd5£nsi). [f. next: 
aee -bnct.] The quality of being constringent. 

1691 E. TAVLoa tr. Beh»nen*s Thaos. Philos. 61 Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Attraction. s886 T. Hardy Mayor 
0/ C, I. xxiiL 999 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charm, as of a well-braced musical instrument. 

Oonstringa&t (k^nstrimd^fnt). [ad. L. con^ 
stringent-cm^ pr. pple. of constringhe to CoN- 
8TBINGB. (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. s6a6 Bacon Syhm 
I 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may be 
more constringent. 1748 tr. Vegetius* DtstemP. Horses 174 
The constringent or styptick Quality. 1B319 Prase's Ma^. 
XIX. X ax That he shSuld on Easter-day impose upon his 
body's freedom the constringent action of a habit never before 
BMumed. 1876 D. Fbrrier Funct. Brain 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle of the Iris. 

Co&atruabi'lity. [f* next + -itt.] Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

1898 J> Grots in Cambr. Essays 8x The pupil's budness 
must be to construe, the tutor's to provide, if he can, for 
construability, 

Oonatrnable (k^stri/‘&b'l), a. [f. Constbub 
I f. + -ABLB.] That may be construed. 

1857 J. Goodwin Triers Tried lo If they.. but whisper 
the usast Uira construable in favour of any of those opinions 
n 1734 Nomth Exam. 111. vii. f 56 (1740) 544 I'o do nothing 
. . construable against 1.aw. 1896 Dove Logie Ckr. Faith 
V. t 8 a. 978 We are bidding farewell to all thi^- .constru- 
able Dy sense or reason. X884 Gladstone in Times 8 Apr. 
6/4 If you tell a man what your duty [on sugar] is in Dutch 
numbers, that is construable into the trade terms of every 
tonne. 

Oonwtrwt (k^stiv kt), ///. a. arch. [ad. L. 
eonstruct-us, pa. pple. of construgre : see next.] 

L pa. pple. Constructed. 

Mga-n tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 63 Compacte and constructe 
throe the heete of the sonne. 1976 fiAmsTBR Hist, Man l 
19 In Children the same [(Dedput] is construct of many 
bones. 1773 J. Rou FretirkieU (JITS'.) iv. 333 For so im- 
mortal bodies are construct. 18670. Macdonald Sonnets, 
Concerning JesMS xi, To the few construct of harmonies. 

2 . adj. in Construct state, state construct, in 
grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languara : 
Sie form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by the 
nominative (or other case) followed by as baryith 
house, be^th-ildhfm house of God. 

It is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expresung 
auch a notion as house God, they do not, like the J^yan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, put house in the * state construct In this form 
the^ substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
which follows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 
various consequent changes, as loss or lightening o^ vowels, 
of inflexional consonants, etc. 


[1737 A Sc H O f r a ii s Fnstihethnos 184 RMlmm autem, 
sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatieij copuhuionem 
illam.) i8ax Motsa Stuart Heb. Gram, U83X) 194 'The 
construct state. sSja W. T. PHiLirrs Eiem, Heb. Cr. 8x lo 
regimen or the constructed stiOe. M It. Hengstenbee^s 
Chrtsiol, 1 . 35^ 1 he Stat. Constr. is often used where the 
connexion is intimate, though not made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. 1874 tr. Lemgds Comm. 
Zeck. 57 The singular occurrence of [such words] after a 
noun in the construct. 

Construct (k/fostn^ kt), v. [A late formation 
from L. construct^ ppl. stem of construgre to heap 
together, pile up, build, construct, f. together 
•¥strugre to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L. vb. has Mven Construe.] 

1 . trans. To moke or form by nttlng the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect. 

xe63 Boyle Use/uln. Nat. Phil. (J.), Those divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 1730 8 Bailey, Construct. 
to build, to frame. 1794 Sullivan Fiew Nat, 11 , A sacred 
ship, the first that wu ever constructed. 1817 Coleridge 
Bioic. Lit. xiii. (1870) 139 Des Cartes, .said, Give me matter 
and motion and 1 will construct you the universe. 1844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit, Indta 111 . 37 Ihe Burmas .. constructed 
stockades on either bank of tne Surma river. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. BremeFs Greece 1 . i. 19 This splendid road has 
been lately constructed. 

b. (immaterial objects, creatlonR of the mind, etc.) 
>799 Johnson, Construct, to form by the mind : as, he con- 
structed a new system. x8xa Plxaminer 4 May 98^9 M. 
Didelot has constructed a fanciful ballet. ar.THOM- 

aoN Laws Th. Introd., Before an Jtrt of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 1879 Jevons Monty (1878) xo It is easy to 
construct a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol. Macaulay Mirabeau, Demolition is un- 

doubtedly a vulgar task ; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. 

2. Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement ; to combine in grammatical con- 
struction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 

s8yi Publ. Sci^l Lat. Gram. 948 Syntax is that division 
of Grammar which teaches bow sentences are constructed. 
Ibid. 357 llie Vocative . . is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. Ibid, jai Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive] are also constructed 
with Prepositions, 
b. (See quot.) 

X864 Alford Queen * s Eng. 183 Suppose I.. direct one of 
them to construe the sentence. He knows perfectly well 
what 1 mean. .But suppose 1 tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He . . ought to know, that I mean that he is to ex- 
plain the construction of the sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and goveraments. 

3. Geom. The ordinary word for: To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geometiically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 
in geometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

xyafi tr. Gregory* s Astron. 1 - 357 Some construct this Pro- 
blem of finding the Parallax or Longitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
s8a8 J. H. Moore Pract. Neang. 67 This case is constructed 
much the same as the last. 18^ Laroner Geom. 139 A rect- 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructing one with the same base as the 
triangle and half its altitude. Ibid. 977 A method of con- 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. x88a 
MiNciiiN Unipi, Kinemat, 135 Construct round as centre 
the conic whose equation, .is, etc. 

b. To represent (an algebraical quantity or 
equation) by a geometrical construction. 

lyay^Bi CHAMBERa Cycl. % v., The method of constructing 
equations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions. 1739 Saundbrson Fluxums 44 I'o construct 
this Fluent, that is, to find some geometrical Area with 
which it may be compared. 

t4. To put a specified construction or inters 
pretation on ; - Conbtbub 4 b. Ohs. Sc. 

^s6ie Sir J. Melvil Mem, (173^)84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen of Ei^land as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. x668 Sir K. Murray in Evelyn 
Mem, (1857) IlL 903, 1 . .construct the design of all to be to 
express quaintly your kindness in desiring 1 may be where 
you are. X676 W. Row CosUn. BlaiFs A ufobiog. xi. (1848) 
361 This would be constructed by the King and others a 
homologating of the Protestor's petition. 

Conitnioted (k^nstr9 ktM),///.a. [f. Con- 
BTBUOT V. -h -ED.] Formed by conitmction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as well-constructed. 

1784 CowPER Tirecin. cas A well-constructed brain. s 889 
Athenmum 19 Sept. 339A what may be called constructed 
poetry, or poetry of oeliberatlon. 

b. Constructed state : i- Conbtbuot ppl, a. 2, 
Construoter ; see Constructor. 
Coxuitniotibla (kffostxw-ktibT), a. [f. L. con- 
struct- (see above) 'h-BLB : also in mod.F.] That 
may be construct^ 

x^ Ruskin Mod, Pami. IV. v. xvll. | je These three 
curves . . with all the . . curves so constructible . . are con- 
sidered by mathematicians <mly as one curve. 

Conatmotiiig (k/fostrv’ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
struct V. -I- -iNQig The action of the vb. CoN- 
BTRUOT; construction. 

x 7«8 in Picton L*Pool Munlc. Bee. (x886) II. *14 For the 
constructing of proper and convenient wet docka xBao Ibid. 
11 . 359 The constructing of a tunnel. 

OoiUltractiO& (k|fostnrkjan). Also 4-5 oon- 
■trnooioun, 5-6 -oloxi, -oyon, 6 -tyon, -tlone, 
etc. [ad. L. eonstruetibn-em, n. of action f. eon- 
strugre to Conbtbub^ Construct. The F. con- 


struction is cited by Littrd from I8lh c.^ and mty 
have been the immediate source.] 

I. The action of constructing. 

L The action of framing, devising, or formbgi 
by the putting together of parts ; erection, building. 

Arch qP Conetmetion : an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, to relieve the part below it from 
auperincumbent weight. 

x43a-9o tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 10 The constrnocioa of the 
cite of Rome. ^X44e Promp, Parv. 91 Construccyon or 
construynge, eonstmccio. 1709 Arsuthnot Coins (1796) 
959 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators. 
xSw Hr. Martinbau Soc, in Amer. 11 . x86 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in coutm of construction to the 
Hudson. 1849 Fkkwmah Archit. 198 Others have only an 
arch of construction above the flat hnteL 

b. of immaterial objects^ systemsi organiza- 
tions etc. 

X841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. xxv. 9oe The Mosaic system 
was the first construction of a speoal instrumentality for a 
special end. 

O. The art or science of constructing. 

1848-76 Gwilt Encyst. Arch, Gloss., (instruction .. 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote the 
art or distributing the dififerent forces and strains of the 
parts and materials of a building in so scientific a manner 
M to avoid failure and insure durability. 1864 C. Vaux 
Villas 4 Cottages 70 To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden constructioru xBpi Graphic e8 Feb., [Thel 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. * 

2 . The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed ; structure, con- 
formation, disposition. 

1707 Curtos. in Husb. 4 Card. 96 The Oder and . . Con- 
struction of their essential or organical Parts. 1791 GeniL 
Mag. LXl, II. 760 To build it [a dry dock] with a timber- 
floor of a new ana peculiar construction. 1799 Med. Jirnt. 
I. 461 The bad construction of the hospitals. x866 Engel 
Nat.Mus. i. xc'I'he rather unusual rhythmical construction 
of six bars in tne first part, and eight in the second, a xBvi 
T. R. ]ouvL%Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 331 Beneath the manai- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction. 

b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty. 

sBa6 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. vii. S19 At last he burst forth 
with an immense deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, a want which scientific men often experience. 

3 . Geom, Tbe action or method of drawing a 
figure for the pur^^ose of solving a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

X97e Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 9 Then is set the construc- 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for the doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. x68o Barrow 
Euclid I. 11, The construction, and the demonstration, are 
every where alike. 1890 Lardnkr Geom. x^^ Of the con- 
struction of equal and similar figures. s88r Minchin UnipU 
Kinemat. 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b. Naut. ' The method of ascertaining a ship*! 
course by trigonometrical diagrams' (Smyth 
Sailor^ s Word-bk.\ 

1818 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 41 By construction. 

0. Construction of equations : see quot. 

X787-91 Chambers Cycl., Construction of equations. Is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines, and figures ; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may he 
demonstrated geometrically. 

d. tram/. 1884 tr. Leteds Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner orcanlsation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. 

4 . A thing constructed ; a material structure ; a 
formation of the mind or genius. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 494 The subterraneous con- 
structions of Italy are as stupendous as thoM above ground. 
x86s M. Hofkinb Hawaii 71 A number of other construc- 
tions were discovered. 1879 Maine Hist, Jmt. i. zx The 
Brehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
sensei. 

6. Gram. The action of syntactically arranging 
words ill a sentence ; * the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in snch a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense ' (I.). 

X59X PebgivaU. .S>. Diet. E. lu» Construction is the apt 
iolmng of words in framing of a sentence. i6xa Bbinslet 
Pos. Paris (X669) 5a. dbgy y Smith Myst. Rhet. 130 Pro- 
lepsia is also a figure of Construction. xTgx Chambers 
Qv/., Comtruetion . . arranging and connecting the 
WOTds of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 

b. The syntactical connexion between verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc. 

(In this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs. 
a4jectives, etc,, are given under the various senses, marked 

X 980 Palsgb. X37 There is nat a more straunger construe- 
tion in all this tonge. xgyx Golding CaiOin on Ps. Iv. so, I 
cannot tell whither the construction will beare it or na 
1840 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. i. s That 
•unds in construction with all tenues. x88x Milton Ae- 
cedenee Wks. X738 1 . 890 Constiuction eonslsteth either in 
the agreement of words together, .which is call’d (Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Cue or Mood u 
is to follow. X787 H. Walpols Neerr, Romteau X39 He 
changed the construction of the lut phrsM, thougn the 
thought remained exactly the same. 18^ Mason Eng. 
Gram. Pref., Help towards the understanding of the mors 
difficult constructions. 
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e. IM* Gmm, ThereUtimi of a tb* In th« coo- 
•cruct tute. See Conitbuot u. a. 

ijSe PAKKHUKiT /r«l. iUur, ^ iv, A neiia b leld to hm 
in Ki$imiHg or in C§mtntcHm when It b in n (NUtionlMr 
relnlion to n noun foUowing it. 

t6. The action of aaal 7 »in£; the itructure of a 
aentenoe and tianalating it word for word into 
another language ; eonstming, traailatioii. Oh. 

f jl7 Trbvisa nUdm (Roth) IL i6r John Comewnilo. * 
chnunged the lore in gnunmar noole. and oonatniotieof of 
[L e. fram) Frenche into Eneliiche. i||ll Wyguv /’rW. ay. 
<7 Wbanne ri^tful conetnieciottn in lettia bi relacion, I revoiue 
It openlL 1430 ]Ltdo« CAnM. TVoy 11. x, To eewe hli etvle 
In my tranelation Wordaby worde hiee tbaeonatmotion Alter 
Che maner of eramariene. igle l«Yt.Y (Arh,> 

She drew out hir petrarke, requeeting him Co conster hir a 
Itenon . . Thu» walklM In the alley, she Uttned Co his con- 
struction. 1643 Sia T. Biownb Rtlig. Mtd. n. I 8, 1 have 
seene a grammarian, .shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Horace] chan the Author in the composure of 
the whole booke. 

7 . The constraing, explainine, or interpreting of 
a text or atatement ; explanaUon, interpretation ; 
meaningi sense. 

1483 Catk. rimW. 75 A Conatrucclon, contintcci^t txffoticio. 
cxijbi^ Caxton BlanchxrJyn xiv. (xB^) 47 Whan blanchar- 
dyn nad wel loked and rede the verses . . a well vnderstode 
theire sentence, .the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
led for to fulfylle the consiruction of that texte. igaa More 
Con/ut. TiHaa/0 Wkt. 654/x A 1 the question for the more 
part riseth. .vpon the construccton thereof, that is to sav. . 
what was for that scripture the true sense and right vnaer- 
standing. a i6g6 Br. Hall Br*mtk. Dttvui Soul (x8sx) 169 
What riddles are in that prophecy, which.. undeigoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it 1780 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. l 146 Those texts., 
will admit of some other construction. 1803 Wellington 
in Owen DUp. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter, .may 1 hope prove erroneous. 

8. Interpretation pat upon oonduct, action, facts, 
words, etc. { the way in which these are taken or 
Tiewcd by onlookers ; uioally with qualification, 
as to put a good, bad, favourable, charitable (or 
otht r) tonstruclion upon. 

Day Eng. Secretarie 11. e8 To admit me 
favourable and indiflTerent construction, of what 1 shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. 1999 Shako. A/uck Ada 111. 
iv. 50 O illegitimate construction I 1 tcome that with my 
heeles. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. iv. xs l*o finde the Mindee 
construction in the Face. 1809 Tourneue Fun. Poemt 313 
The bitter censures of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction. td4x Br. Hall Rttn. tVks. ( 1660) 
83 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten- 
tions. 1677 W. Husbaro Alarraiive 11. 38 To put the best 
Construction might be, on such Irregular actions. 1709 
Stanhope Parapkr. 111. 499 Some Good may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction. i8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth vii, Since such is the conHtructton that 
is put upon my patience. 18^ J. Martineau Es$. 11 . xad 
Locke, .guards himself. . against any such construction. 

b. t To make (a) construction i to give an ex- 
planation or meaning to ; to explain or interpret 
in a certain way. OSs. To bear a construction : 
to allow of being explained in a certain way. 

cxebS Skelton Replyc. 153 Ye may soone make construc- 
tion With right lytell instruction. 1598 Shake. Merry IV. 

II. ii. 33s There is shrewd construction made of her. 
s6eo Bacon in Ellis Oiig-. Lett. 11. 359 111 . 336, 1 humblye 
praye your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 1741 Richardson /'awrr/'a 1 . 37 
He would have made a less angiy Construction, had 1 less 
deserVd that he should do so. 1848 Macaulay HUi. Eng, 
xxi. Facts which ivould bear two constructions, 

9 . Law. The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of a statute, deed, or other legal document. 

1513 Fitzhrrb. Surv, B iii b, To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc. 1849 Selden Lems Eng: 
XL xiii. (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired. 17W Biackstonb Comm. HI. 336 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. 1645 
Stephen Law Eng. II. 63 The construction or interpreta- 
tion of a contract. s8po Ld. Halsbuev in Law Times Rep. 
LXIV. 3/3 The question, .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, etc. 

1968 Grafton Chrm. II. 1334 The true meaning of which 
Blatute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers subtile 
and sinister constructions of the same. z8sa Bacon Est., 
yudicature (Arb.) 4^8 ludges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences. i8m Jarman Powelts 
Devises {cd. 3) II. 339 The Master of tne Rolls, .adopted 
the latter construction 1890 Sir N. Lindlev in Lem Times 
Rep. LXIII. 890/1 Forcing upon this order a construction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10 . attrib, and Comb, in sense i, as construction 
timber, material, etc. ; oonstruotion«way, -rail- 
way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the construction of a permanent railway, canal, or 
similar undertaking. 

1796 Nelson in Mieolas Disp. VI 1 . p. civ, A Vessel . . loaded 
with construction-timber. i88s Chicago limes x8 June, 
A construction train backing down to Elwood. 

Oonatniotional (k^strv-k/an&l), a. [f. prec. 
4- -alJ 1 . Of or pertaining to construction. 

1B70F. R. Wilson Cn, Lindigf. 70 The only evidences are 
constructional and sculpturesque. 1B81 T. Hardy Laodicoan 

III. V. xil 157 Mere constructionRl ■uperiotendenoe was all 
that he had deputed. 


8. Beloiigiiig to tlie original stmetiire or detlgB I 
strncttiimL 

slip Jkhison BrBiemp ri. i» The chief eMstrocclanal 
poftim of the church are ‘early pointed*, tifti Bnmir. 
Hors Eng Caihodr, iptA C. vi, etp tf a gallery were b any 
ease adimadbl e , It RRuet be a ceostrocoonal one^ end aot 
one of thoee wietChed icaffbldbge on cast iron pUbn or 
bracketi, 

8. Of, pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 
pretation of phraseology or intentioiL 

*287 WATsaLANO Suehariet 40 (T.) Tha nature of im- 
boiical grants, and conatrucUonal oonvevancee. 1839 Plow 
Monikfy Mag. LVL 457 Kor can this he coaslde^ as a 
quibble, a construcUoual ppseeasion. 

Coutni'ctio&alljf adv. [f. preo. -f -Lra.] 
As regards coasimction or structure. 

tile Aikenseum 39 May 703/x Artistioally decorated, not 
constructionally ennchea. 1800 Ibid, ss Oct. 489/1 Con- 
structionally tne arrannment u bad. 

Constractioillst (k/nstro*kJanist). [f. Cov- 

BTBUCTtON + - 1 ST.] 

1 . One who practises or advocates oonstmction. 

2 . With strict, loose, or other qualification : One 
who puts a strict, loose, or other construction or 
interpretation upon a Uw, et& ; in U. S, chiefly 
used in reference to the interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as these regard the 
rights of the individual states. 

a 1844 Upshur cited in Worcester. 186a Pall MeUl G. xo 
July 5/x There is very little doubt that Johnson will turn 
out a DemocraL that he will be a fioe-trader and strict con- 
•tructionist. im L. Wallacr Ben-Hur 966 Th^ were 
strict constructionists and rigorous obsenrert of the Law. 

OOlUltraotiTa (k^fostriFktiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
constructfv-us, f. construct* ppl. stem: see -ivb. 
Cf. F. constructif, -ive, 15th c. in Godef.] 

1 . Having the quality of constructing ; given to 
construction. 


S841-4 Embehon Ess., Intellect Wka (Bohn^ I. 139 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
plansj designs, systems. 1878 J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. 
III. vIl 34S Cyril was a clear-headed, constructive theologian. 
xMt Lbcky Eng. in x8M C. 11 . viii. 5x4 We look in vain 
• . for any signs of administrative or constructive talenL 
2 . Of or pertaining to construction. 

1817 Let. in Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. xiiL 393, I look for- 
ward anxiously to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owen Welttsley*s Desp. p. xxix. 
There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development from such a quarter. 1889 WkitakePs Aim. 
3x4 Naval Service. .Constructive and Engineering Staff. 


3 . Belonging to the constrnction or structure of 
a building, etc. ; structural, constmctional. 

*889^, Fkrgusson Hist, Arch. I. 3S Architectural orna- 
ment is of two kinds, constructive ana decorative. By the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the coiistructbn. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Churches 313 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies. 

4 . Deduced by construction or interpretation ; 
resulting from a certain intemretation ; not directly 
expressed, but inferred; inferential, virtual ; often 
applied in legal lanc^ge to what in the e^e of 
toe law amounts to the act or condition specified. 

a x8k Butler Rem. (1759) I. 38s Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment oind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almiyhiy God cannot holdt 188s 7 rial ^ S. 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King . . is a constructive inten- 
tion of the desuh of toe King ; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
but in order to their death. BSSTBR Wks. (1877) 

IV, X07 The power of control and direction . . is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal : that is to 
say, it 18 a constructive Mwer : it has an express warrant in 
the Constitution. 1889 Lubbock Prsh. Times iv. (1878) 165 
Thus the customs of a tribe may. .forbid marruge with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 


b. Hence constructive blasphemy, contempt, no- 
tice, possession, treason, trust, etc. 

Cmsiructivs total toss (tn Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the loss of a ship or cargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insuied. 

a 1714 Burnkt Ov>n Time an. 168a (T.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it look even like a constructive treason. 1969 
Blackstonb Comm. IV. 75 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opportunity to create abundance of constructive 
treasons ; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tion offences into the mme and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 1789 Durnford & 
East Reports III. 466 The necessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of an agent, a 1797 H. Waltolb 
Mem. Geo. Ill, x. (X84S* 319 It was ut most constructive 
blasphemy. 1848 Aemould Mar. I near. (t866; 1 . l iv. 170 
Cases of constructive total loss. 


C02&8tril0tiV0ly(k^nstr9'ktivli), aAi. [f.prec. 
+ -LY 5 *.] In a constructive way. 

1. In tiie efloTt to construct ; for the purpose of 
construction ; construct ionpllv. 

1869 J. Feigusson Hist. Arch. L 17Z The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constructively, except as the 
revetment of a terrace wall. 1874 — in Coniomp. Rev. Oct. 
758 pTheyl have lined . . the passages of our houses with. . 
brick-woric, because it was constructively true. 

2 By way of interpretation ; inferentially. 

1878 Hale Hist. Placet. Car. xlr. (T.V, Interpretatively 
and constructively ; as, when a war is ItviM, to throw down 


InoloBiirM iintrally; Etc. tfii 1)8 Fm yitre Dh. v. 14 
^ b iocIttShd In Samu/s ^vipur to 

them, cho* not UttaniUy in thu Words. 1989 BLAtiCBTOini 
Cosmm. IV. >41 Aa aetiud breach of tha psaea ; ernciio^. 
tivaly so, by lendiiig to laaka othan brsak iL i8m C O. 
AoMaoM Lam Cemirmete 11. H. I a That the foods warn 

altbar actually or omMrtuirively batted tohim or 

Owtlmicwnni&mh [f^ «■ pto. ^ -vm.] 
Coiuitnkctive quality or capeeltV. (Introduced at 
a Phrenological term for a iaculty with iU appro- 
priate * organ *•} 

s 8«5 ISdm. Rev. XXV. 339 To tha Oidor of Fo«Unffe^ 
belong the following iM€ias..7. CoaitnictlvanaRa. towm 
Coouaa Const, Man ii. | s Constructlveness is givaUt ^ a n d 
matariala for conatructing artiftcisl habiuiloM, rauaaat, 
ships. 1880 Macm. Mag. XLVl. 907/f Tha ooustniettva- 
neu of his teaching as opposed to the deatfucUvonoii of 
the school, .which hiui prevailed for so many year!. 
COlUitrMtOr (k^.iftrO'ktoi). AlftO 8-9 -or. 
[n. of action on L. type f. Cokstbuct : m medX. 
constructor, mod.F. constructeur!\ 

1 . One who constructs, makes, or frames; one 
who designs the construction of a thing; spec, aa 
officer charged with the supervision of constmetioa 
for the navy. 

1791 Johnson Rambler No. xoj 0 9 A constructor of dials. 
1847 Craig, Comstructef\ one who forma or constructs. 
sBfb Bancroft Hist. U S. V, ix. 434 He wss aided by con- 
structors. .from the fleet in the St. Lswrence. i8Bsdr«iN;i8. 
Ejeam, it June 5/1 The constructors of the maps. 1889 
IVhitmhePs Aim. 8x4 Naval Service .. Constructive and 
Engineering Suff : Director of Naval Construction ; Chief 
Constructors . . Constructors. Ibid. 330 Portsmouth Dock- 
yard . . Chief Constructor . .Constructors. 


1 2 . One who construes or Interprets. Obs. rare. 

t8s8 Caft. Smith Descr. New Eng. 90 Lest my owne re- 
lations of those hard euents might by some constructors be 
made doubtful!. 

Hence Ooaafera*otovBbip» the office or position of 
a (naval) constructor. 

1870 Times ai Dec., Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Constructonhip to the designer of the Captain. 

Constvuotlird (k^slrt»*ktiui). [f. L. Stem 
construct- -MtR, on analoQT of structure, OF. 
also had constructure (rare) J 

1 1 - Construction, structure. Ohs. 

i8ao-a9 L JoNBS Stome-Heng <1735) 38 The whole Con- 
structure being circular in Form. 1884 Power ExP. Philos, 
ujB Nature's variety in the constructure and conformation 
of BO excellent an Organ Iche Eye]. 17x0 Brit. Apollo 111 . 
ga The Constructure of my Booy. syie Blackmore Cms- 
tiom L (ed. 4) 19 Ve sons of art, one curious piece devise. 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 1840 Aeolus 
33 All the inferences deducible from this constructure wUl 
present themselves readily as soon as required. 

b./^. 

s 8 ob R. Preston Godly Mads Inauis. I. i That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, laid downe in his Gospell by 
Mathew : Seeke first the kingdome of God, etc. 

2 . Sc. Law. A mode of industrial acceisfon, 


whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials accrue to the oul^ner of 
the house, full reparation, however, being due to 
their owner. (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot.) 

OoiUltrue (kp'nstiw, k^strw), V. Forms: a. 


4- 5 oonatruen, -ttruwe, 5 -atru, -atrew, -struyn, 

5- 6 -atrewe, 4- oonatrua ; fl. 5-6 oonatre, 6*9 
oonater, (6 oo&atyrra, 8 onoater), [ME. con- 
stru-en, ad. L. construjfre to pile together, build 
up, CONBTKVOT, also to Connect grammatically, 
construct sentences, whence in med.L. as in sense 


The corresponding F. construire is a late word, 
but occurs in Palsgr. 1550 in the grammatical use. 
If our word had been derived through Fr. it would 
have had the forms construy, constroy : cf. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final reduced to -sire, -ster : cm- 
ster continued to he the pronunciation down to 
the 1 9th c., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, called this *a scandal to 
seminaries of learning *.] 

tl. trans. To form by putting together materials, 
to CONSTROOT. Obs. 

(1390 Lamql. Rich. Redslts iti. 337 They constrewed 
quarellis to quencha ^ pepl«, And pletid with pollaxts and 
TOyntin of swerdis.1 14^ Caxton kneydos xv. 1x890 59 He 
had construed, edyfyed, and made an hondred temples 
wythin hit roj^me. 1809 Timme Quersii, i. xv. 71 The 
braine . . is defended and construed by Mercuric, the third 
radical beginning. 

2 . Gram. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatically. Now, to combine a verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
words with which it is syntactically used. 

ZS30 Palsgr. 495, I constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the partes of speche in order, 
coHstruis. i 8 ss Brinsley Pos, Parts (1669) x The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together of the eight parts of 
speech. ^ Mod, The vtrbwarhem is construe with the 
prepositions to, unto. In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative. 


8. Gram. To analyse or trace the grammatical 
construction of a sentence ; to take its words in 
such an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; spec, to do this in the study of a foreign 



coirsntTTB^ 


m 


•nd especially a classical language, adding a word 
for word translation ; hence, to translate 

orally a passage ui an ancient or foreign author. 

igia Lanql. /*. /Y. A. iv. laS For nuUttm wmahtm he Moa 
motto irith bod nuUmm bmum M tfrm- 

wwmereUMm. Let Clerl^ mre kyng, Caottruo Ms hi 
Kii|(lLich. c ijM Cmaucbr Prronrts't sjHj TaaviOA 

UtgdtH (RollhT 11. *59 ChtUlren in ocole Wh compiled for 

ef in Freniche 


UtgdtH (RollhT n. 159 ChtUlren in ocole Wh compiled for 
..to construe hir leoxouno and here j^yngeo in Freniche 
\constriterr CnUtvt com^livHiur\ 14B1 Caxtow Myrr, 

I vii. 34 He coude make and conotrue euery wordc, and 
pranounce it by example, igle Lvly Euphu^ tArb.) 36a 
She drew out hir petrarke, reouesting him to oonatcr nir 
a leiwon. 1396 SitAKa. TkM. Shr. iii. L 30 Contter ihem. 
a6ia BofNfiutv Lud. Lit, it) What they can so conatrue 
or reade om of the Eiwlioh into Latine. 19145 CtncsTsar. 
Lett. 1 . ciii. 085 If 1 did not oonstrue Homer, and play at 
pilch. 1813 Moons Post^lmg v. aj>3 Have you (bund any 
friend tluu can confer 7 'hat Latin account, t'other day, 
of a Mon»terY 1840 Macaui.ay A'«., Kankt (1851) ll. 14a 
He cannot construe a Greek author. 

b. ahsol. 

1387 TasvwA (Roll«> II. tdi Now.. in olle the 

gminmar saotca of Kngelond, children ieveth Frenadie, and 
construeth and lerncth on EngliNche. 1575 Lansham Lttt. 
(1871)61, 1 cooid my ruler, coold constcr « pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sir T IBrownr M*d. 1. f 44 Since 

1 have been able not onelyas we do at aciioole, to construe, 
hut understand, s^ Baiatso 5 IVorr Eng. Univ. 18 The 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when con4trtting, j 
as the Freshmen are nometitnev ask^ to do. 1861 Huchks 
Tom Brmm Ox/, i. 11889I 6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hair stand on end. 

c. (for ftass.) Of a series of words: To 
admit of grammatical analysis or interpretatioa. 

sSci J. H. Nkwman Cnth. in En^. 59 Definite dogma, 
intelligible articles, formubries which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. Mod. This sentence will not construe ; 1 
can make nothing of it. His verses did not scan, and woukS 
barely construe. 

4. iramn To give the sense or meaning of ; to 
expound, explain, interpret (language). 

13M Langl. Ruk. EedeUt Prol. 7a Poure on it preuyly. . 
And constrewe ich clause with h« culorum. 1^3 Cath. 

0 d^nstru, expmufngf consirmert. 1545 jwm Exp. 
JJnm. la. X 'id b, Geve me leave to oonster you thys laste 
verse. 1581 Savilr Tacitus' Jlist. 11. xxxix. (1591) 76 Such 
os had rather construe [inierprittari] then execute his 
Generals commaundementes. 1771 SMoct.KTT Humph. CL 
1 . j June, We can cunster the crabbidst buck (-shook], 

Akstky P leaded t Guide (1803] 50 Though the Law I 
tn modern days Three barbarous I'ongucs no more displays. 
Like Pinto's triple headed monster. And Pleaders can their 
Pleadings oonstrue. 1I83 BROwNmo Jocoseria^ Sei. S 
Salkist O wiMWt thou of the wise, world's marvel and welb 
nigh monster, One embbed question more to construe or 


idee oonster 1 

b. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 
way (often apart from the real senseV 
i3SaL Auct.. P. PL A. Prol. 58 , 1 font Jiere Freres. . Glosynge 
y»c Gospel as hem good likej> For Couetyso of Copes Con- 
Rtrue|> hit ille. 1494 Faiiyan Chron, vii. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle conislrewe it after 'the)nr discressions. 
sgpa Hooker Eccl. Pol Iti. <16331 135 That which Che Word 
of <*od doth but deliuer historically, we coaster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant. 1663 Buti.kr J/ud. 1. 
iii. 13 X 4 If we conster What in th’Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th' Apostles miod. 1795 Uurkb (. err, (1844) IV. 
313, 1 am nut a man for construing with too much rigour 
the expressions of men under a sense of ill-usage. 1848 
Macaulay I/ist. Eing. I. S34 The country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly. 

O. With various complements and extensions. 
1807 1 '0P8ICI.L Four/. Beasts 1x673)374 Some farryam .. 
conster the word ' taken ' to be * stricken by some pLinet or 
evill spirit*. X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T, i 4 [This 
Text] the Jews construe of Christ still to come, and ^ his 
tcmporail Monarchy, xyoa Auoi&in Dial. Medals 11. xaj 
When tlie word h construed into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes. v]mo Lett, front Mist's WUy. yml. (173a) II. 

5 3 Any thing that can becoiistnied an obscure or scurrilous 
nsinuatigo. 1734 Richardson Grastdisen L xxxvL •53 
When she speaks anything that some would coniUrue to her 
disad vantage, s^ Frouoe Hist. Eng. <iS^R) 1 . v. 416 He 
abstained . . from using any expression whicn could be con- 
s-trued into a threat. 1876 E. Meu.o« Pfiestk. v. «ai Not 
one word which can be construed as having the remotest 
connection witli sacrificial ideas. 

5. Law. To explain or intcipret fox legal pur- 
poses. (A technical applicaliun of 4 ) 

1581 Lamrardk Eiren. iv. xix. <15881 603 There can be no 
higher authoritie of exposition, then to construe one statute 
^another. 1391 West irf S6^>B. x7xoSteklk 
Taller No. s<H P 9 Provided a»o. That this Rule be not 
construed to extend to the Fair Siex. *767 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. 147 Courts of law have . .leant as much as possible 
against construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to be tenancies at will. z8t8 Cruise Digest <cd. a) 
II. 333 It is a usual manner of construing new acts, accord- 
ing to the old rules. 1885 Sir R. Baggallay in Law Ttmes 
Eep, LIl. 560/x Authority is of very little use in construing 
mi unskilfully drawn will. 

6 . transf. To interpret, give a meaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, tilings, or peraonsb 
xsfi/^PastoH Lett. Now 498 11 . r^s Theyr dispontcion uroil 
be construed ferther ciian they wiile it were. 1381 Savit,* 
Tacitus' Hist. iv. Ixxxvi, <1391) 336 His brother whose vo- 
like and furre more curteous ualure be construed [iaterpre* 
tahalur] ooiUrarily. 13B3 Stanvmurst Aitseis 11. <Aib.l 43 
Of one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling Con* 
Bter al a 1636 Bp. Hai.l Breath. Devout Soul (tSji) 165 
O Lord G(h 1 . . how variously am 1 consti’ued by men 1 1709 
Steele Tatler No. sa V 3 Our Minds are construed the 
waving of chat little Instrument [the fan]. Z719 D'Uefrv 
yY//i(x67a) JV.aoS Few can tell liis Pedigrt^ Dr his subtile 
N ature conster. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xxviii. You construe 


me but Justly. 3879 FkewM CjnMrjrv. sa6 SeCioao Bod 
construed the situation, .and he bod construed it ilL 
b. with varioiu oompleiiieDta and extensiona. 

« Upa-tgo Atexamdne 1901 And be te hat, ^t is hoteum 
be-for W heued b osved, 1 oonstru hat ilka kjm ooU dyne to 
mTseeUe. tfM Fasvan Ckroa. v. xoviu. 71 XlSe whiche was 
cotMCmed to oe done by vertue of thaholyGhooot. tgig 
Covbkoalb Bible Frol, r 5 l*hough , . 1 have foyM any 
where . . lone shell constyrre oil tp y* beat. « tgpa GuttME 
Jas. IV (1861) 180 Thy virtues shell be construed to vice. 
1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 1. iii. a6 1 conster my selfe 
sawey. ,ifiM Milton Eikoa. 168 All must be consterd 
Reasoo in the king and depraved temper in the Porleiiieiit. 
XTva Oeell Vertofs Rom. R^. ll. xiii. 076 Csesar's 
Kobberies were construed for pditJcal Actions. R831 Fow- 
niAMqUB Eugi. under 7 Admin. <r8^I 11 . lao Pnadence 
will be construed pasiilanlmity. si^ Hr. Martweau 
Brooke Farm ii. 35 These mntJemen assure me that silence 
will be construed sm on affront. 1833 Milmam Lot. CJkr, 
(1864) IV. VII. ii. 39 llie popular ooncoption would coastnui i 
that cunaent. .into an act of freewill. 

to. in a bad sense ; cf. misconstjtu. Ohs. 
e x6ao Flf.tchrr & Mass. Tr^. Bamavelt 1. iii. in Bullen 
Old PL II. ast To have your actions consturd, scomd and 
sooffd at By such malignant aoules 1 

7. To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by interpretadoD ; 
to jadge by inference, infer. 

c 143a Cri. 0/ Leve li^ Construe the beat, believe no tales 
newe, For many a lie is told, that semeth fiU trewo. igafi 
Piler. Per/, (w. de W. X531) 36 Sholdc they whan they 
wake construe ony treuth to folowe of this mater. 1391 
Horsey Trow. App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 098 Wee will conster 
the beste of ell thinges. 1606 Bryrkktt Civ. Li/e 183 You 
may haply conster that meaning out of that place, a s66i 
Fuller Worthies 1. 303 By these my signs the wise will 1 
easily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster. 
188a Gustaebon Pound. Ihath i. 5 Even from this it cannot 
be fairly comtnied that gross drunkenness was cmamoo. 
b. absoL or iutr. Coast \of. 

■384 Pkclb Arraignm, Paris Ji. i. 34 We must not conster 
hereof as you mean. 1394 Daniel CompL Rosamond xxxii, 

A sinful monster. As by her words the chsater sort may 
oonster. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. ( 16 If we should 
judge or constnie of the store some excell^t jeweller, by 
that, .which is set out toward the street in hia shop. 
t8. To understand (a person, i.e. his meaning), j 
sfioa Dbkxer Virg. Martyr \u Wlu. (1B73) IV. 89, I now 
conster thea 

1 9. To inform by way of explanation ; to 
explain. 

180X Shako. T'weL N. m. t. 63 My Lady is within air. 1 
wiU conster Co them whence you come. 

ColUltnie (kfnstrw), sh, [f. the vb.] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, esp, as an 
exercise in learning a classical language ; a verbal 
translation. 

1843 J. T. Hewlett Parsone 4 W, xv. These debates 
interfered sadly with construes, exercises, and repetitions. 
1863 E/oniana viii. 138 An early construe with his tutor. 


1863 E/oniana viii. 138 An early construe with his tutor. 
1883 W. F, Hobson in A^. 4 f? 17 Jan. 46/1 The misappre- 
hension aroM!, probably, from a wrong construe cf another 
edition, where the uord pleheiosXssvu^ares]. .yrsLH mistaken 
for a uoun. Mod. Give me a construe of the passage. 

ColUltraer (kf7'n8tiM|dj, k^nstr^'aj). Also 5 
oonatruare, -stirrera, y* aterer. £f. Coxsthde v . 
+ -KR ',] One who construes. 

rxA40 Promp. Parr. 91 Constniare, constructor. 1483 
Catn. AngL. A constirrcrc, expost tor. constructor. 1607 
S. Collins Serm, <x6o8) 67 Detoned and wrested another 
way . . as is the humor of the Consterer tffxa Brinsley 
Lud. Lit, 1 13 Where tbeconitinier tticketh, or goeth aniisse, 
to call him backe to the nile.^ , 1656 Horuks Six /.ess. 
Wks. TB43 VI 1 . 300 Winch definition, .to a^andid construer, 
U sound. 

Construing (k^nstmiig, k^str/r iQ), vhL sb. 
Also 6 -8 oonst(e)ring. [h as prec. + -ibg 1.] The 
action of the vb. Constrdb in various senses. 

CT440 Prornp. Pam. 91/1 Conrtruccyon or construynge, 
construccio, 1370 Ascham Sekotem. 1. (Arb.) 38 Plaine 
construhige, diligent parsinge, dailie translatinge. S579 
Fektun Guicciarti. n. (1599) 6x I'lie construing and eiw- 
minaiioii of oewe lawes. 1640 Bromb Antip^es iil iv, 
Must 1 stand Your constring axid piercingof your scribblings. 
Z740 J. Ci.ARKE Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 84 This will .. facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 1857 Maurice Ep. Si. John i. xo 
That did not depend much upon . . the construing of parti- 
cular texts. 

eUtrih. Whitlock Zooiomia 450 In the Peoples Constm- 
ing Bocfice, the Acts of those above them have alwayes some 
falm Latine in them. 1670 Each ard Cont. Clergy la Some 
lamentable and pitiful construingHnaster. 

CoDBtry, obs. form of Conmihtort. 
tConstult, V. Obs. [f. L. together 4 
5tult~us foolish, fool.} intr. To play tlic fool 
together. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Worldt Mxhth Wonder Wks. 
11. 67/t Some English GenUemen with him consulted And 
he as nai'raily with them constulted. 163a Gaudrn Slight 
Ii eaters qi What do they meet, and sit, and coosuk 

(or rather coiistulti together? 

+ CoTistuprate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conslttprdre^ 1. cott’ intensive + slu/rdrs to ravish, 
f. stilprum violation, de&Iement.] tram. To 
violate, ravish, defiower. 

X330 Bale Revelation iil (T.), The good gostlye father 
that oonstuproied ii hundred noones m his tyme I «6 bi 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. vii. (1651) * 6 s Their wives 
and loveliest daughters oonstujmted by every base culion. 
1831 RaleigEe Ghost 330 His iDavid'aj wives were constu- 
prated and abused by his son. a x68| Sidney Disc. Govt. i. 
I x6 Romulus end Remtit, the Sam of a Nun, constuproted, 
os is probable, by a lusty Soldier. 


OOBraUBSTANTIALITT. 

fCaBatnpnTdaB. on. [n. «f «cHob f. L 

coHstuprdrsi see prec. So in F« (Col;gmve).} 
Ravishing, violation of chastity. 

s 6 ti CoTGR., ConetuprettioM, a coottupratTon, rai4sliliif« 
defiouring, defiling of a woman. iCia-g Bp. Hall Cm- 
tempi. O. T. XVI. Iv, Hod not that oonstiipmtion beene 
n^yimlant., sfiaa Peyton CoMr. Ha. Siueerteivi'yt^va 
Most of his Wisdom oonRisting in such ConstupFRCiimA 1733 
Johnson, Ravishment, nolatMiii fordbJe conatupimtiaa. 
t OonraldMtf V. Obs. To snlgect together. 
s 6 i 4 Raleigh Hut. World xl xix. i 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consufafect themselves with those of Juda and 
Jicj^omin, under a more bonoiumble. .yoak. 
Coarab8li*stp v. iutr. To sobaiat togethex^ or 
in combination. Henoe Oo]i 8 ab 8 i* 8 ting ppi. a. 

1768-74 Tucker LL Hed. (1850) 1 . sfR Some who noM two 
oonaubsisting wills, mn active and an elective. Ibid. I. 553 
An elective power comubsisting with our power of volidM. 
OoauniDBi'BtBBOy* ran. The quality or state 
of subsisting together. 

X713 M. Davies Atkem. Brit, l 43 Ur . . mysterious 00- 
existencies and consuhaiAtencies. 

Coxmbstailtial ikpnsobBtemJfil), a. [ad. L. 
comubstantial-is (Tertullian), in P. comubstantiel 
( 16 th c., Calvin), f. l^con- together 4 
sobstanoe : see -al. and cf. substance, substantial. 
Originally a term of Theology, L. eensubstantidl-is 
representiug Gr. bpoobaiot, f. hpln one and the 
same, comxaon 4 obala being, essence^ tubstfnee.] 

L Of one and the same aubkance or essexice ; the 
same in substance. 

1376 Newton tr. Lemni/s Complex. (1633) 98 Not able. . 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and coiisubsuntiall with the b(^y and members. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi, As in Spring-time from one 
■apple twigg. There sprouts another consubstantloll sprigg. 
1603 Florio Montaime 11. xviii. (163a) R75 A booke con- 
substantiaU to his^ au Uior, 163a tr. Bacons Li/e 4 Death 59 
'ilie LiveleaKe Spirits are next Consubetantiall to Aire : The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
s8z 7 CoiJCRiDCE Biog. Lit 63 Grarit that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self os on a con- 
substantial object. 

b. 7'heol. Said of the three Persons in the God- 
head ; csp. of the Son as being * one in substance* 
wiUi the Father. Sometimes also said of Christ's 
humanity in relation to man. 

1483 Caxton Geid. Leg. as/3 Jhesu cryst. in essence con- 
ouDslaiitial by generaemo. 15M Pi^. Per/ (W. de W. 
*53*) *9^ '1 sone. .is consubstancud, that is to saye, he 

is of one nature and substauiice with the fisthcr. Z361 T. 
Norton Catvids Just. 1. 30 When the Latiiies meant to 
exprexse die word Omeousson. they called it CuiisubstantiaU, 
declaring the substance of the Father and the Sonn to be 
one, so wing the word substance for essence. s6u Brxxb- 
wooD Latsg. 4 Rellg. xxv. aaa In their ctmeeits . the humaine 
nature of (Jurist was not consubstontial to ouiv, but of 
another kind. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 559 Su 
Augustin . . calls the Holy Ghost, The substantud and con- 
substantial Love of the Father and the Son. a x 9 xi Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 111 . a8i Hie Word nis con- 
substantial Beams display'd. 1704 Watkrland Athasi. 
Creed viL iih This creed makes no mcntioin of Christ being 
(xmsubsuuiti^ with us, in one nature, us he is coDBubatan- 
tial wiUi the Fatlier in another, s^c £ White Li/e in 
Christ v. xxviii. (1878)474 The apMtolic writings seem to 
far greater stress on the real distinction in the Persons 
of the dodhead tliau on any idea of consubstantial Unity. 

2. quasi -/A 

1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Ado. Lemrm. iv. ii. (R. SuppL), 
(Jansubstantialls ore willingly intertuined with a kmdly 
embrace, and properly incenerate and supple tn 6 m Sterne 
Tr, Ehaudy (1802) V. xl. 359 It is inherent in ihe seeds of 
all aiiiniRls, and may lie preserved by cotisubstaniials, im- 
primenis, and occludents. 1866 Neale Sea. 4 Hymns 
300 Then . . Did he recite the Creed that tola of the Coii- 
Rubstaottal. 

OonsubBtaTitlaliBm. [f. prec. 4 -ism.] The 
doctrine of oonsubstautiatiou. 
z86o Worcester cites Milman. 

CoiirabBta*iitialiBt. [f. at prec. 4 -ibt.] 

1. One vdio believes in the consubstantiality of 
the three Persons of the Godhead. 

1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 08 The consubstantialists. . 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens. 1738-60 Jortin 
Erasm '. I. 610 Arius. .ill used by the Consubstantialuts. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

a 1633 VimLS Lord’s Snpp. (1677) 123 As the Consut»tan- 

tialist, or Lutheran saith. a s6^ Harrow Serm. Wks. x686 
II. 443 Errours, such as. .that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialists, and of the Roman Traorabstontiators. 
Coil8nbBta:&tia'lity. [ad. L. cemubstan^ 
HdlUds (Cassiodorus), f. cansubsidntidlis : tec -ITT. 
Used to render Gr. v6 bpaobinor, bfioavatbrefs.'] 
Identity of substance. 

1616 Bim.ijoear, CoHsubstautialitie, agreement in snb- 
staace, the being of the same substance that another is of 
1651 tr. Bacon’s Li/e 4 Death xg Over great Affinity or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished. 1738^1 Wareurton Dht. Legat^i. iv. <R.), The 
doctrine of the soul's consubstantiRlity with the Deity. 

b. csp. of the three Persoms of the Trinity. 
x3r6 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 1531) 198 b. Here Is no oon- 
substancialite nor penonage. whiche is in y' deite 1538 
Br. Watson Sev. Senraon. viti.45 The. .Co^iel at Nyce. . 
dyd inuente ihe worde of Coosobstantiolitie, to expresse 
the oide trueth that Cairist was . . of one and the some sub- 
stance with the father. 1631 C. CAXTWRiCtiT Cert. Relig. 
II. 7 Homousion. which the OrlhodoK Fathers useiL to shew 
against the Arnmns the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. 1773 J. Allen Serm. SL Mar/s Ostf. 17 Hit 



UOMIMSt*. 


OOKStTBVTAWXAIiIZa. 

•y»yllgr. gitiri%iia4yM i i tw« ii«h ^ wt(ti tfc> TMm. 
■IM J. H. Nswhah^^. Dmkfm. ii ifim b aim > oo» 
MBMftw thi Ant^aKloBM OiiiitIi for tht docttioM of our 
Lord*. Con^bstuotiiiUy uud Coeundky with ihu Vafehura 
Cto&mbiteiituiliMt t^.^CoMirBaoLumATi 

O* a Fam Mfmify 486 Tho coowibgciinclultiiikt 
Church of iho Luthorunu 

OmmiMrIil'atiiliUj, aAp. [f. ComxramAv- 
riAL -fr -LT 2.] In a consabstantUl nunner ; with 
ideati^ of ftubataaee or ctseiioe. 

*879. Folke IJetkin^ P0rL ur They huuc not their 
Gonuibetantittlly . . becauw ttoy are two vncoofouoded. 
167. P^VBL Fmmt. L(/i ▼, la I'hink not when Chrint 
uMutned our Kuture that it wa. united Connibiitantiially. 
i8e8 ^UTiiBV Ess, Mar, ^ Paiit, (183.) IL SToThe Pratestant 
matitotiont cofisistinaconiubataDtiauy or church and cute. 
CtolUiamtantiMO (kpaiPhttafi-aJiiBit), V. [f. 
ppL stem of med.L. consmstAuiiSrs to idratify in 
subatance, t ean^ together + smhstdHUa substance : 
see CONSUBBTANTIAL.] 

1. itans. To unite m one common substance. 
^ec. ill TAec /. : see CoNSUBfiTAimATtoir. 

Hooker /?rr/. /’e/. V.I67II. 357They. . are driuen either 
to ConMibetantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
■acnunentall, or to Tramubstantrate and change their .ub* 
stance into hit 1651 Wittie tr. Primrorft PftP, Err, ni. ix. 
i6e It fGold] is not easitv consubstantiaCed with us, it can* 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it tume into bloud. 
1683 PoRDAOB Myst, Drth 58 Neither Angels nor Saints nre 
Ml this dojn'ee codcified and oonsubstantiated with the 
Father. 1788-74 Tucker U, Nat. (k 859> II. 483 It is 
■ecessary that the priest should call down His very body 
crucified upm the cross into the bread, which must be 
transubstantiated thereinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
K> that Christ Hknself may be really and corporally present 
in the elements ^ iM WnirPLE Char. ^ CJutrac, Mas 74 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is ooasubstanidatea 
with things. 

2. $M/r, To become united in substance. 

^1809 -le CoLERixma^ Fritnd (18651 80 To moke a vivid 
thought consubstantiate with tbe real object, and derive 
from It an outward perceptibility. 

f 8. To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 [see///, rt.]. 1715 A. A. Svasa Itmac, Err, to The 

Lutherans coiisubstantiate. 


Hence OonBubata'ntiatlng/^/. ( 
1887 Dryocn ///«d ^ P. iL 454 The 


1887 Dryocn^ ///«d ^ P. II. 454 The consubstantiating 
Church and Priest Refuse communion to tlie CalvinisL 

CBoxmbsta'ntillta, ppl a, [ad. mcd.L. con- 
luhstantidUu^y pa. pple. of consubotantidre \ see 
prec. and -atb 2.1 United or made one in subsiance, 

1633 D. Rooiuui Tremi. SrncrumentM 1. To Rdr. is This 
Popi^ leaven of camall Sacraments . . sowred the first re- 
formation with a consubstantiate Christ, a 1678 Felthaw 
Strm, Luke xiv. so (T.) Tie no wonder that we must lore 
her [a wife], that is thus consubstantiate with n& z8to 
SouTNsnr Kekamm, exit, iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
assume His unity, absorbing into one llie consubstantiate 
shapes. 

Consubstailtiation (krnsrrbstnenJiiF'Jsn). 

fad. 16th. c. L. consMbstdttiidtidn~€m^ n. of action 
vora comubstSmidrt \ see above. Formed after 
the much earlier term transubst(mtiation.\ 

1. The doctrine of the real substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Christ together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distiu^ished 
from tvansubstantiation in which the whole sub- 
stance of these elements is held to be changed 
into the body and blo^ of Christ. 

A term used controversiaUy to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour's presence * in, with, and under the 
in-substance-unebanged bread and wine* (iw, mit, umd 
mttrdam derSubsianM mack nnverAfuUrtem Broat amd 
IFWaw); bat not used by the Lutheran Church, nor ac- 
cepted by Lutherans as a correct expression of their view. 

*597 Hooker EccL Pal. v. Ixvii. 5 10 So that they all 
three do plead God’s omnipotency . .the patrons of transub* 
Btantiacion . . to the change of one subs^ce into another ; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were into one lump. 1616 R. C Timed 
Whit, I. 473 To pMse the papist & the lAitheran, Their 
trans & oonsubstantiatiom 1873 Milton TrueKelig. Wks. 
[1851) 40Q The Lutheran holds Consubstantiation ; an error 
mdeed, but not mortaL 1703 HicKxaim:u.L Priesi<r, 1. 
(17.1} 48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luther's Consub- 
atannation bordered too nexu’upon the Wafer -God Tran- 
•ubstantiatfon. 1798 J. Het Leet. Divinity IV. 394. z88a 
Fpoulkks in Macm. Ma^. XLV. 007 In exposing the sub- 
terf^es of consubstantiation and transubstantiation alike. 

T 2. A Tendcru^ can»ubitnntial. Obi. 

s86e SriLLiNcrt. ifvn. rr. iv. § 19 (1669) 196 Else Christ 
must have as many bodies as the Church bath particular 
congregations. Which is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1788-74 Tucker Lt, Mai. (i8s«> 11. 383 Who took upon Him 
our nature by an union with the mnuan aoul and body of 
Jesus . . Union, which is not a transubstantiation. nor consub- 
stantiation extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence CI88imilNrtMtlft*tlotti8t, one who holda 
the doctrine of coosubstantiation. 

9813 W. Tatlor io Mmtkly Mag. XXXVI. 7 The con- 
BubstanriationtBl maintains chat the sacramental ewments are 
transubstanciated in the mouth of tbe faithful communicant, 
and not previo u s l y in the chalice of the prfaet. esIlM 
CoLERfDOE Lit. Eem. IV. 19R. 

OoluralMitsiltiAtiTev <*. Of the nmtme of con- 
•nbftantiatioA. Hence Ooiumbite'ntlAtiTeljAfip. 

18S3 S. Faber DMIc. Eomumitm 73 «e/#, The fonrth 
Council of Laierm . . detennined that the alleged material 
cheagR in the elenNnis, in net ooMubitaatiiiavo but tran- 


tOowmlNmnrtlaitov. ou. fo. of a^on 
&«m CwcinmidraUiU : aee •oa.] Oaeariio oa*. 
anbatantiates., 

B88k R. L'EaraAiioa ApM. Prat, nr. I. 98 Thtfa li no 
coUecting from tkoir Wrtttngs wbsuber they w«m Consob- 
staBtiatm or UbimiltariM. 

rar€.» CoXBDBnANTXAU 
1^ Bailey Mytitc taS That He [Christ] being bom In 
union consubstantive with the man Jesus. 
tCrOlUiM'tBy d. Obs. Also 4 -8wet. [ad. L. 
consnet^us uacd^ accostomed, wonted, pa. pple. of 
comufseirt to Mcnstom, bm, L togetner 4- 
luBrc^ to become QBed, acettatom, inceprire of aa 
obs. lucre.] Accustom^, wonted. 

1384 Charter pf Land. xdi. in AmoUle Ckrmu fz6ii) 34 
Yclduig to vs be yere . . in termes epnswet tbe fbrme therof 
diew. igjg Lelako IHn. V. 67 Favorers of their cons^e 
Idilness. sg^ Hall Ckrm. (rSopl 458 Brought ngnin into 
their . .censuett famaiiaritee. adgi in Blow CUwgr. 
Hisnce t Oomewetelj adv.,, accoiding to enstom. 
183s Lithoow 7 >aiA i. 4 The maosuet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke. 

CoxiBue'tltude* Intentional variant of next 
s88o A. Fosana in 10/A Cent VII. i8» By consnelitude 
he follows armies. s8n — Comtemp. Eev, Oct. 6^ 1 ^»e 
is no meanneu, there is just tbe simple consuetitude of Che 
modest establishment. 

Co]IB1l0tad0 (ky^nswstifsd). Also 4-7 oonawon 
[a. OF. omsuetude. ad. L. comuctudo^ short for 
sueti-iiidOy f. consuitus : see -tudb. (Tbe inherited 
form of the L. word was OF. coustutM CVbTOM.] 

1 . Coatom, usage, habiL (Chiefly in Sc. use.) 

138s WvcLir I Kings xx, 95 Whanne the kyng h a dd a 

sitten vpon his chayer alter the consuetude, cieoo 
Lanfrands Cimrg. 51 Late him blood if alle paniculer 
bingis acorden as vertu. age, couplexioun & consuetude. 
1431-00 cr. I/iffden (Rolls) I. 407 The consnetnde is of 
>^che men 10 ^iffe water to theire gestes to drynke. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Virt. iv. 43 To haunte armes was th^r 
consuetude. 1558 Kmox Firsi Blast (Arb.) 47 l^ong C(»- 
suetude and custome . . haue established their authoritie. 
1689 tr. ButAnnan^s De Jurp Eegni 10 Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more sagaciously. Sir W. 

Hamilton Disettss. fiSse) 478 I'he word was originally not 
of English but of European consuetude. 1881 Blackib 
Lay Serm. ix. 3.0 To adjtt<u themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of time and place. 

b. tip. Cnstom recognized as having legal force ; 
the unwritten law of custom ; use and wont 
1384 Charter pf Land, in Aroolde CArwi. 35 Notwkh- 
stonding. .conswetude or dome vpon suche nianer chartitis 
yeuen. 1498 Dives Paup. vii. xv. (W. de W.) 301/9 Cott- 
nuetude or custome in la we posytyue that is mannes lawe is 
expewytour Kc termynour of the lawe. 1533 Stewart Crpm. 
Scat. <1856) I. 195 Be na caus . . tliat he^d knaw Of con- 
suetude or tit be writtinlaw. csS 7 |iSiRj. BALFouKPractirks 
(1754) 4a Thay sail keip the lawis and consuetudes of the 
burgh. z8op Skrnk E^. MmJ. 37 Ane Earle, or any bnui 
alleeeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes w ane 
Earle. 1873 Col. Wiseman Ess, 11 . 176 The subjection to. 
or exemption from, jurLdiction, so completely diqwndiea 
upon consuetude. 

2. Familiarity ; social intcrcottrse. [So in I.Jitin.] 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 440 Nor would Ario- 

vistas have needed a long consuetude to acquire it (the 
Bclgic languoMl. S84Z-4 Emerson Ess., Pmd. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. lox The sweetness of those aflections and con- 
suetude.s that grow near us. 

ConsaatlL'dmal, a. and ib. [C L. eonstaia- 

din-em (see prec.) 4- -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to custom, of use and wont. 

1696 Blount GlPsspeT,y Cmssuetssdinal, accustomed. *849 

BUtekes. Mag. LXvI. 963 To uproot and destroy toe 
ancient consuetndinal law of the kingdom. 

B. Sh. -^CONSUKTUDIirARY jA 

<8x7 Fosbrookr Brit. Mpamckism Title-pw, The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchorets and Hermits. 

Goxumetadiliary (k/nawftid*dinfiri), a. and 
sb. [ad. L. consuetudindri-us customary, f. con- 
suefudin-em (see above). Cf. F. drvU consuePndi- 
nairt (14th c.)] 

A. adj. According to conauetude^ custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; customary. 

mafsSirfemt p/ Denis B y a, First be saith it was necessary 
. .Smndly, he saith it was ainsuctudinary : and lastly he 


s88t W. Bell Dkt. Lam ^t. a. v., Coasuetudinary or 
customary law, in contradistioction to written or Rtatutery 
law, is thai law which is derived by immemorial custom 
from remote oariquicy. Such is the commoa law of StM- 
land. s88s W. Robertion Smith Old Tut. in ynmak CM. 
X. 999 Ordinary affairs of Ufe are always regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

B. sb. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or oarticular to tome 
body ; c^. a book containing trie ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a monastie house or order, a 
eatkedral, collegiate church, or the Kke. Some- 
times identified with an Obdibart. 

S494 Farvan CMmm, vn. ccxxn. #45 The Ordy na re or Con- 
netudynary. .nowe named Satysbury vse. iw Balb Aqf. 
yptssnes n. (1950) 40 An ordynary of Pbpysh cere m onye s , 
the wbyche he cnivtled a Consaetudyuaty or VBuall bolce 
of tbe ebmtbe lAffi Markell Mph. RH. L p. xtlv. mote. 
Hie MS. Ordinale, thronah the kimineRs of the Dean and 
Chapter of Bxwer is now Tying before roR . . the Consuetu- 
iBniay ef the Church of ExeUr. .feruHi the first port of the 


Oks. imm* To Wifer together 
(widt another). Henee 

etkaoMMronrSagmeniosm tjps The ioiuwe / owe lady 

coosamed for hire dare son. 

tfifii W. Gonuuk Seem bi SelL MSpg. Cfhdoom $oe») 11, 
fo If I be a symiMidUsori X awic be a ooiMwflbtor. 
ConiRl (k/ nsfll), sb. Also f oofoiOlt [a^ X«- 
mtstd {in mm 1), i cm- together 4^ root of 
m/Tiv to leap, jump, »Skr. sar- to go ; cm- 
si/mm CooBRXb, said cotisttUdre to CoiiBO];^.3 
1 . In the Ronm and Ftencb Kepiiblica. 

!L The title of the two aomially eketod mhg^k- 
tzatea who exercised conjoiatly supfeme avriiomy 
in the Koman Republic; the titk withooC the 
function was fctainM under the Empire. 

The Reman icckoning of time was by the namoR of the 
two oonsnls for the yeRt. 

lyhs WvcLw r Maee, xv. tk Loeiuii, cental [sgH chetf 
gpoernour] of Romayni, to ICyng Ptholome, hebhe. nn 
Gower CVn^ 111 . 179 Gains kWichni, Which whilom wax 
consul of Rome. 1533 Belienoxn Liny iv. (tSaa) 3x3 L» 
Quinctiis Cspitolinus, qahilk wes five times xfore oonsixL 
sfioy Sbaks. Car. ii. i. 977 *Tb thought that Martiut shxH 
be Consul!. 9778 Gixroh Decl xrii. 449 Tho tklo 

of coosal was still the most splendid object of ambkkm. 
sb|)8 LrrroN Risnsi ii. viii, * Long Kve the Ceanul Riexd* 
esmd several voices. 1837 Pesmm Cycl, Vll, 481 Tbe last 
consul after whom the year was denominated wha Bxrilius, 

i unk>r, in the year 1994 a.u.c. or 54-1 a.o. in the reign of the 
Smperor Justinian. 

2 . Hence given as a title to the three chief msgh- 
tratea of the French Republic, from 1709 to 1804. 
The First Constil (who was Kapokron Bonaparte) 
had all the real power, the aecond and ThinI 
Consuls having only a consnltative voice. 

sSm G. Rose Diariet (tB6o) I. 460 The late ditcussloti 
with the First Consul. 1838 Penny C^L V. 197 I'he con- 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other two 
were appointed by him, nnd acted only as his advisers and 
assistants) proposed the lawa 

II. Senses chiefly founded upon etymolMCal 
connexion with L. constUhe to counsel, consuK. 
t 9 . Used by mediaeval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere ns « comeSy count, earl. Obs. 

[so. . Lantsp/Fdm Caq/C ti. (Du Cange), c safio Bractoh 
I. viii. 1 9 (Du C^nge) Comius. .qui etiam dlci/otsunt con- 
sales a consutendo ; reges enim tales sibi asaociant ad con- 
sulendnm ] 1494 Fabyan CArpn. vn. ccxxi'ii. 949 In theyr 
apporcll they were lyke vnto conHules and nat vaio monkM. 
z8a8 Coke On Lift. s68a, The Sherife was deputy of tho 
Consul! or Earle, and therefontc the Romanes called hiia 
Viccconsul, as we at tbk day call bin vicecomcM. 1877 F. 
Sandvohd Geneal. Hist. Eng. r*, Issbelli one of the Daugh- 
ters and Udrs of William Consul of Gloucester. lifo 
Freeman in Sat. Rev. XVllI. 461/9 One is amused to find 
tbe great onponem of King Stephen described as * Robert, 
sumamed '*the Consul", natural son of King Hen. 1*., 
Robert was ' sumamed " tbe Consul " only in the sense in 
which every other contemTOrary Earl was equally sumamed 
the Consul . . Henry of Huntingdon, and odiers who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say * Consul * in- 
stead of ^Gomes’. 

f A A member of a council : spec, of the early 
Eoglixh Merchant or Trading Companies. Obs. 

r5i3 Braoxnaw St. Werbnrge n. 800 A noble gentilman, x 
consul in oAce. 1383 S. Carot Ordmanevt x 6 t To be pre- 
sented to the Gouernour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don. z8os Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. |i9 Making them 
dictators^ that their words should stand, and not consuls to 
give advice, im Hanwav Treas. 11763) 1. Ded. 3 To the. , 
Governor, the C^uls and court of AsskHanta of the Russia 
Compaiw. 

t o. Used as the English appellation of various 
foreign officials. By Shakspere applied app. to 
the soldi of Venice. Obs. 

1894 Snaks. OtM. I. iL 43 Many of the Consuls, rais'd and 
met. Are at tbe Dukes already. s6s8 Bsssmevelts AppSsgy 
C b, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Coptaine Peter 
Boom. Ibid. D ig, Tbe Consulls, and Gouemours of Rot- 
terdam. a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. (1843) ^<8/9 The 
government [or Cologne] is under the senate and consuls. 
*738-7 tr. Krysleds Trav. IV. 37 Venice . . I'he third 
council, .consists of the doge, his six counsellors, the eppi 
detla qttaresntia crisninaley the tavii grsmdiy the savU di 
terra fermoj and the msvV de gitirdsni. .The savU are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

HI. A municipal or commercial officer. 

|}d. Formerly the name of certain municipal 
magistrates in Sontbem France and Cataloma, 
conesponding to the ichemns of Northern France. 

(Du (Jange refers to Censules municipates at Bamlona at 
an early <ute (cf. 7), and in Provence in isop.) 

a*877 Sia T. Smith Cnmmw. Eng. (i6i9> 86 These Cox- 
stoUn. .bee Uke to them who ass called Consuls in many 
Townsa and Villages in Fimnos. 1870 Cotton E Marmom 
in. IX. 491 A Consul of Agcn, who hsid been croaled so at 
hk reconsmendatioB. am Lostd. Gssa. Na 3913/3 Them 
are Letters from Marseilles, .which say, the Innamtonts of 
that Place had . . killed their Consul. 1987 Cmaslottr 


that Place had . . killed their Con 


le Inhabitants of 
Cmaslottr 


Smith Ram. Real L(fe I. 56 The consuls of tbe district 
waited on her to offer ner a guard. 

1 7 . The appointed or elected head of the body 
of merchants of any nation rrsident in a foreign 
seaport or town, to settle disputes among them, 
and be their channel of oommiinicnticii with the 
local govemment or authority. Obs. 

lilts appears to hove arisen In the MetBtanranean and to 
bavo been an extenstoo of sense 4 or 8 ; Du Cknge quotosa 



CONSUL. 


tharter of Kina Jaymc of Arra^ of ta68, ffiving to tho 
morchanu of Barcelona, sojourning in parte Dcyoad Maa» 
power to appoint consuls over themselves. 

Iri|M SvMoN SiMBONis IttH, (1778) 31 Conununlter quae- 
IbetChriKtiunorum civiias maritima habet fundum in civi- 
Ute ipM er consulem J s6es R. Johnson /Cinfd, Camtnw, 
(s^3> 167 They that doe traflike uppon the tend, assemble 
many tojgeiher, and elect a govemour amongst them, whome 
they terriie, Consul. i6^ Topskll Four-/, Btoits \ 1673; 386 
A Consul of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria. 

8. Hence, by gradual development: An agent 
appointed and caromiBsioned by a aovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
Interests of its traders and other subjects there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Cmsul- 
generaU Vice-consul. (The ordinary cunent sense.) 

t599 Hakluyt Voy. II, 176 (R.) The Venetians have a 
consul themselues. But all other nations goe to the French 
nations consul. s6oi W. Parry TVrtr. Sir A. Sktrlty zo 
The English Consults. 1694 tr. Milton's Lott, Stats (Crom- 
well to K. of Portugal, Oct. 1656), We deem’d it necessapr 
to send to your Midesty Thomas Maynard.. to reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants. 1753 Hanway Trav. (i76a> 1 . v. Ixxiii. 333 
These proceedings, .of which the consul general WolflT, was 
acquainted in 1745. 1806 K.BNt Comm 1 . 41 Consuls are 
commercial aj|[cnts appointed to reside in the sea-ports of 
foreign countries with a commission to watch over the com- 
mercial rights and privileges of the nation deputing them. 

0 . transf. The local representative ofliccr of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

188a Prosfisetus Bifycls Touring Club, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various towns, to point out 
the ' lions* of the place, .and to inform members, .as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts. 

10. atl'ib, and Comb, 

1580 P. Whitkhornk tr. Macchiat*sllt s A rts o/lVarrs 
(1573) 44*^* <An ordinarye Romune armie, which they call a 
Coiisull armie. 1607 Tofrrll Four/ Bsasis (1673) 348 At 
Rome in the Consul-feasts celebrated for the honour of 
Neptune. 

Co'nanlp V. Comm, [f. the sb.] trans. To 
submit to a consul for official examination and 
approval ; to get (an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When MerLliandise above the value of ^30 is sent to the 
United States an Invoice must be sworn to before the 
U. S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of 9 July, 1891, calls this * to consul the 
invoice 

€k>'&tTllACy. mm [f. prec. : see -ACT.] Con- 
sular office or establishment ; — Consulate 4. 

1850 Times 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
Greece. 

ColUralEgd (k^ ns/lled,^). [f. Consul f -aob. 
Godefroy has OF. consulaige in sense of * con- 
sulate ’ (of Brutus).] 

1 . Consular charge or dues. 

x$99 Hakluyt yoy.l}. 1. jjCutafg,, Other smal customs 
you pay besides, .for Consullage you pay two in the hun- 
dred. 1737 A. Hamilton J^sw Ace. £. fnd, 11 . xxxiiL i8 
The Company's Revenues . . rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and exported by British 
Subjecta. 1753 Hanway Trnv, (176a) 1 . 1. viii. Aiuois, The 
charge of consulage, etc. on the Portugal trade. s8^ A. 
Parsons Trav. vii. 1S7 All goods brought in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 

ta. -Consulate 4. Obs. ran. 

167a Evelyn Diary 8 Nov., At Council we debated the 
huisinesse of the Consulage of Leghorne. MS. auA sd, 

1819 \ sdd. 1850, 1857, consulate.] 

Coniralar (kp nsi/Haj), a. and sh. Also 4-5 -er, 
6 -are. [ad. L. consuldr/s^ f. consul', see -ar, Cf. 
F. consulaire of 14th c.] A. culj, 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1804. 

s m Bellrndbn Livy iv, (1823) 320 Thny concludit to mak 
tritmnis militare, with power consulare. 1636 E. Dacres 
te. Mackiavet s Disc. I, 7^ The Romans, .made use of them 
in their Consular assemblies. 1705 Hearns CoUset. a Sept. 
I. 39 He has not many Consular [Coyns]. 1776 Gibbon 
Deel St F. I. xii. 344 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity. 1870 Emerson Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) 
111 . 340 Having received from Trajan the consular dignity. 

b. (See Giiot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch A Clockm, 67 The consular 
cose took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France. 


2 . Of or belonging to a consul in a foreign port. 

1841 W. Spalding Itedy if It. I si. 11 . 371 The consular 
teibunal was abolished . . the duties on merchandise . . were 
increased. i8s8 Hawthorns Fr. 4- /A /mis. (187a) I. 31 
To pay a consular fee, s868 G. Dupe Pol, Surv, 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. 

B. sb. A man of consular rank ; esp. under the 
Roman republic, an ex-consul, and, under the 


empire, a legate sent as governor of a province. 

< >974 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 51 pilke dignitee bat men 
clepip ^ emperie of consulera (545 Jove Exp. Dan., 
Brief Supfut. (K>\ Juli Cesar first heinv conRUlar and eft 
■one the nrst cn^rowr of Rome. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(ed. 3) I. IV. 343 That venerable bench of Consulors, who 
were justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
iMa Mbrivai.e Rom. Emp. (1865) IV, xxxvii. 369 To unite 


her with some noble consular. 


884 

Oo&nl8*r£ty. [ad. L. cmmlSrUds^ i emsu^ 
Idr-is : see prec. and -itt. Cf. mod.F. cansularUi^ 
Consular authority or tenure of office, consulship. 

site Dickens Dorrit jra/i The British Consul hadn't had 
sucha marriage in the whole of his Consulority. 

CoumBm, a. 7 Obs. [f. Consul 4- -art, 
answering in iorm to late L. consuidH^us^ F. can- 
sulaire, but used as repr. of L. consuldris.\ 

1 . —Consular i. 

sgqS Grbnewev TacituP Ann. vi. xii. (ifina^ sm Sext. 
Papinius deKended of a Consularie familie. tfioe Holland 
Lhy II. i. 44 The Consulsu-ie rz^iment \impsrium cousulars] 
was onnuail. x6i8 Bolton Floras i. xviii. 59 Rufinus, a 
Consulary nobleman. S747 Caete Nist. Eug. 1 . 106 Before 
the next consulary legate came over. 

2 . Consular 2. 

sSoS A. Parsons Trav. iii. 6a The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the great khan. 

ConJHllatd (k^nsiiTDt, -sfflA). [ad. L. con- 
suldf-us, f. consul : see -ate 1 i : so F. consulai ] 

1 . The government of Rome by consuls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

1^7 TsEvisA Af/e'olrit (Rolls) V. S19 After )>at tyme be con- 
sufat of Rome lefte in bv >933 Bbllknden Z.it;y iv. 
(183a) 3i< Gif the Romane pepill has fre suffrage to gif 
the consulate qtihare thay pleis. 1684 Coutsmpl. Stats Man 
1. ii. (1699) 30 Where is now the splendor of the ConsulatT 
Where the Uctors and their Fasces? 1763 Taylor in Phtl. 
Trans. LI II. 134 And one of those consulates this stone 
alludes to. 1830 Meriv ALB Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xviii. 33a 
The battle of Pharsalia was. .the vindication of the senate 
and the consulate against rebels and traitora 

2 . The consular government in France, and the 
period during which it existed (1799-1804). 

1845 D. F. Campbell (titls) Thiers' History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of Napoleon. 

1 3 . A body of consuls or officers so styled ; a 
municipal council. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 527 All the offyeers of the towne, 
with the consulat or rulers of the same. 

4 . The office or establishment of a modem com- 
mercial consul ; also of a Cyclists’ Club * consul 
syoa W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Lestaut xxxii. zai The Vice- 
Consul . . under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten 1 '. I. 357 The tricolour 
flag floating over the Fiench consulate in Warsaw. 1865 
Mafpei Brigand Life II. 138 Tlie chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate-general. 1870 Andfr.son Missions Amer. 
BH, IV. xxvii. 106 The lamented reniovrtl of., the English 
Consul, to a more desirable consulate in European Tuncey. 
6. alt rib. 

i88b Prospectus Bicycls Touring Club, The B. T. C. con- 
sulate arrangements are composed of twenty-four distrietK. 
1883 Pall Mall G. sa Sept. 8/1 All the consulate flags were 
hauled down by the Consuls. 

Consuler, obs. form of Consular. 

C03l>Xll68S (kp nsffles). [see -ebb.] The wife 
of a consul. 

S819 Bvron Lstl. to Hoppner b June, My respects to the 
Consulew. sSga Gen. P. 1 ’hompson Exere. (1842) IV. 341 
To the great mirth of the beautiful Consuless. 1883 Pall 
MallG, 21 Apr. i/s The First Consuless (afterwards Em- 
press) Josephine. 

Co*nBiiling, vbl. sb. [f. Consul sh. and -jno 1.] 
Acting as consul ; filling a consular office. 

sByS Howells Foregone Concl. 14, 1 am a painter by pro- 
fession and I amuse myself with coiisuling. 

CoBSnlihip (kp nsi^ljip). [f. Consul + -ship.] 
The office of consul, the term of this office : 
a. of a Roman consul. 

1541 Paynel Ca/f 7 /Ne xii. 17 This rumour, .dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. sgSs 
Savilb Tacitud Apricola (1622) 188 And after his Con- 
sulshio [he] solemnized the mairiage. ^ 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. 
ii, a How many stand for Consulships? a 1794 Gibbon 
Autohiog. (1799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greek memoirs of his own consulship. 18(69 
Seeley Lect. 4 Ess, i. 5. 

Jig. xMs Cowi KY Misc, xi. To Bf. Lincoln 84 The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence. 

b. of a modem commercial consul. 

_ 1618 G. Sandyb I'rav. 85 The English Consulchip of Chios 
is in nis disposing. 1686 Lend, Gaz. No. 3135^ His Majesty 
. .has been Graciously pleased to bestow upon him the Con- 
Hulhhip of Rotterdam. 1883 Century Mag, XXVI. 375/3, 
1 shall, .strike for. .some smal! consulship perhapa 
fg. 1668 E. Kemp Reasons for Use Ch. Prayers in Pub- 
lick 7 She cannot trust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship tor her. 
d* G. of a consul of Venice. Obs. 

1677 Costt, Venice 103 T^ese two Consulships are.. con- 
ferred upon two of the most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, and little Expence. 

Consult (k^nsv lt), V. [ad. L. emsultd r/, 
freq. of consulft e^ consuU-um to take counsel, ask 
counsel of (sc'C Counsel), related to consul^ and 
consilium Counsel.] 

1 . intr. To take counsel together, deliberate, 
confer; also said of a person deliberating with 
himself. Const. ft^Cobs.), upon, about. 

1169-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Coustlium summU de rebus 
haosoeutt. Virg. They consulted of great mattera 1594 
SHAKa Rich, ill, v. iii. a$ Come Gentlemen, Let vs consult 
vpon to morrowes Businesse. 1996 Grenrwev Taeituf 
Ann, (z6o 3> afii Jn their banket, they consult of peace and 
worre. neS Hobbes Thucyd, <? 8aa) 1 >14 He that consulttch 
wisely, is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth . . uniid- 
visediy. syii Addison Spset. No . 69 p z An assembly of 
Countrymen and Foreigners consulting together upon the 


ooireuXiT^ 

private Bnsincis of Mankind. 1791 Cowpeb lUesive, t The 
gods all sat consulting* 

2 . Consult with ; To take conniel with ; to seek 
advice from, Abo in indirect past, 
smB Hall Chron, xfia b, tHe} come to London, .where he 
deliberately consulted with his especial frendea iSst Bible 
a Chron, xx. as When be had conaulted with the people, he 
atnxiinted Singers. sM Aubrey in Ra/s Corr, (1848) 139 
[lie desires that[ Mr. Kay, may be consulted with for mak- 
ing such alterationa ,*830 Dl SRAELi Ckas, /, 111 . ii. s8 
[He] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted. 

b. To take counsel with, refer to (a book, 
author, etc ), for information. 

i6f8 Hales Gold. Rem, (1673) 11. 37 He thinks that if the 
memories of those in the Synod were consulted with, they 
would all confirm it. 1639 Fuller Holy fFop* (1647) 336 
Consulting with maps, sm Mrq. Worcertbr Cent. Inv, 
I 78 A watch, .to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. 1668 Hbvlin Cyprianus Angl. 
330 A man extremely well versed in old records^ with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of hU studiea 
o. See also 5 b. 

tS. tram. To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, cont^ider (a matter). Obs, 
risse Life of Fisher Introd. S4 lliere was this y« kings 
matter deuated. and consulted the space of many dales. 
ax^4 Clarendon (J.\ Many things were there consulted 
for the future. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert, 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by able Workmen before they 
were reduced into on Act. 

b. with the matter expressed by a clause. * 

>SS 3 Wilson Rhet. 6 Consultyng whether the cause ha 
prontahle or unprofitable. i6zz Bible John xii zo The 
chief priests consulted that they might mtt Lazarus also to 
death, sfipz Kay Creation xgj If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better be 
held steady, .or left at random, a 1700 Drydrn Afior. Wks, 
Z760 IV. 3$ But when shall be The time to fight, the king 
consults with me. 

1 4 . To take counsel to bring about ; to ireditate, 
plan, devise, contrive, a. with simple obi. Obs, 
t6it Bible Micak vi. 5 Remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted. — Hab. ii. 10 Thou hast consulted 
shame to thy house. 1698 Usshf.r Atui. 878 Vologeseswua 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Armeuia 
b. with indnitive. arch. 

>SSS Eden Decades 327 They consulted to bume the 
shyppe. 1611 Bible Ps, Ixil 4. 1646 Evelyn Mem. (2857) 
1 . 333 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into F rance. 

6. 'i'o provide for by consultation ; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son’s good, interest, convenience, etc.) in forming 
Ians ; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 
L. eonsulere alicui.'\ 

z6sS R. Franck North. Mem, fiBai) p. vi, [We] see a pre- 
ternatural cloud arise that n.ehher men nor counsels were 
prophetick enough to con.sult. i6Ba Drydkn Religio Laid 
396 Every man . . Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as e'er he could. 17ZB Addison 
sped. No. 31Z F 6 I'hose whose Safety 1 would principally 
consult. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. I 49 The Honour 
of God and the Salvation of Men shafl beat once consulted. 

Sir j. Stephen in Law Rep. za Queen’s B. a86 We 
should consult neither the public interest, nor the iiiterestg 
of parliament and the constitution, norour own dignity. 

D. intr. t To comult with (obs.), consult fori 
in the same sense. 

1639 Fuller Holy War (1647) 125 He neither consulted 
with his health nor honour. i6m — Good Th. in Bad T, 
(i6^z) 40 High time for men of honour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 1814 Southey Roderick 
xviii. For the general weal Consulting first. 1864 J. H. 
Newman APol. 394 In doing this, 1 believe 1 am consulting 
for the gooa of my parish. 

6. To ask advice of, seek counsel from ; to have 
recourse to for instruction, guidance, or profes- 
sional advice, 
a. (a person). 

1635 [see 0]. 1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Consult, to 

advise with, or take Advice of. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum, 
(17751 1 . 37 She has some . . tartufish aunt, .to consult upon 
the occasion. t86e 'I’vndall Glac. 1. xxvii. aco The men 
returned, an.i I consulted them as to the poBsibilUy, etc. 
s86s Smiles Lives Eng. 11 . 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr, Telford was profe.ssionally consulted was . . the 
improvement of Dover Harbour. 1878 Stvrap Code Med, 
Ethics 35 When a practitioner is consulted by a patient. 
iM Morlev Diderot 1 . 35 When on author consulted him 
about a work. 

fid- thin^ personified). 

To consult one's pillow (F. consulier son chevet) : to think 
over a thing at night ; to take a night for reflection : see 
Pillow. 

1665 Pepvb Diaryxg May, Not to do anything suddenly, hut 
consult my pillow. 17^ Addison Tatter Na 103 p i When 
■he consulted her Looking-glass. 1770 Placid Man II. Z98 
She determined toconsult her pillow upon it. 1875 Hambrton 
Jntell. Life 1. v. (18761 39 He never consulted the weather. 

O. Spec, To refer to (a book or author) ; to 
* look up ’ for information on some Roint. 

S635 Austin saa Both these lost [ancient authors] 
1 have consulted. 16S4 Evelyn Kal, Hort, (1739) 190 Con- 
sult my French Gardiner. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum, 
Know/. I 34 We consult the writings of learned men. 1839 
G. Bird Nat. Phil. 400 The reuer should consult the 
Treatise on Optics by Sir Isaac Newton. 

d. To consult one's foelings : to have reroect to 
or regard for them m forming a determiuatioo. 
(Here there is an admixture of sense 5.) 

e iBm Lhtee BHt. Physieiasu 067 However wifely Jenner 
may nave consulted hie own feelings on this occasion, tha 
public lost the benefit of his judgement 
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[a. K Spy mod,U rmmiUit £ pt. 

pple. cmsuitus, -urn of tmntUn to coonsel, 
oonsnlt. But in fense 3 it repretenta L. €mmltum^ 
It. cmsulio^ coMultatioo, demon, etc. ; and it may 
have been often taken ai a direct fonnatioo from 
the verb, as in demand^ nquist^ etc. In 

veme, emsu*lt is usual ; c 9 'muU occurs in Garth 
1699, Tate, Swift 1730.I 

1 . The action of consulting, consultation. 

inSo Fsamptom in Strm Ann. Rtf. I. nc. 949 Th« man 
oflAw..iiueth by tha lnqui«ton in their consult. 1641 
Shirlbv Cmrdinal tv. i, The King end Cerdinel in consult I 
16416 Sie T. Bepwna Pnnd. Ep. iv. x. 901 Upon conault of 
reason, there will bee found no eaaie assurance, ivee Rows 
Antb. Sitp’Mitthtr i. i. 35 As 1 j^st The outward rooms, I 
fiiund 'em in oonsuit. ryig^ Pors Iliad u 710 Seen In 
close consult. sM J. Grahams Bird* Scat. 67 Or clustar- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult. 

D. ^ch a and pL') A consultation. 

1600 Rollamu Lvvy 1. 11. iv. 35 Whom their Uncles like- 
wise took for their Assistants in that Consult. 91674 
CLAxaMDoN HUt. J?«S. XI. (1843) 694/1 There were many 
secret consults what to do with him. S7M Cartb HUl. 
Eng^ II. 39Z Their consults produced resolutions of violence. 
IM Carlylb Cramwtll (187s) IV. ri6 What profound con- 
suls there were 1 tSBg Blackw. Mag. Feb. 947 The consult 
took place at St James's. ^ 
t O. A coiinael. Obs. 

Cokainb Dianwa i. 67 If ever the candidness of my 
thoughts . . and the freedoms of my Consults have aimed at 
any diing then the Reputation of your Mslesty. 
t d, subject of consultation or deliberation. 

1M3 Cavr Ecciesiatiici 978 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life be should fix himself. 1689 T. K.y tew Govt. 
Europe 70 All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2 . A meeting for consultation ; the body of per^ 
BonB BO meeting: in 17th c. often spec, a secret 
meeting for porjxises of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 

r 1634 Earl Strafford in Browning Life (1890) 134 Take 
heed of private meetings and consults in your chaml>er!i. 
1678 Butler //w^. ni. it. 149 Both Parties. .Hearded only 
in Consults. 1683 Luttrri.l Brie/ Rel. ( i837> I. 967 He had 
been at several consults for the taking of the king. 1700 
Brown Du/resn/s Amusetn. 93 He died of the Doctor. 
See a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at- 
tended by a Diminutive Apothecary. 176a Humk Hist, Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixviii. Z49 Stafford had amisted in a great consult 
of the catholics held at Tixal. 1893 Scott Pevertl xxiil. 
You saw him at a consult of the Jesuits in Ixindon. 

8. Rom, Hist, A decree of the senate [L. senatus 
€onsultum\ 

1533 Brllrnpfn Lwy v. (1829^ 476 Re consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboris, first, that the tempUs , . suld be 
recounseld, renewit, and purifyit. 183a Austin yurispr, 
(1879) II. xxviii. 539 It has often been inferred from a 
passage in Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this virtue under the reign of Tiberius- 
t ConsU'lt, sb'^ Obs. rare. [nd. L. consult-us 
a skilled adviser.] A skilled practitioner. 

170A Gentl, Instruct, (1739) 543 iD.) * Bon,' cries the con- 
sult, ^ a happy prognostic C *lt cast her into convulsions,' 
continued the maid. * Better yet,' says the consult. 1778 
Johnson in Boswell (1831; IV. 138 So we have Juris con- 
sultus, a consult in law. 

II Consnlta (kt^nsM lt&X [It. and Sp. consulta : 
cf. Consult sb.^ and Conbulto.] An (official) 
consultation ; a meeting of council utnlian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutt^s of such a meeimg. 

1768 Boswell Corsica il (ed. a) z4z To give an account In 
the next general consulta, of what p^ports he had granted. 
1851 Gallsnga [Marioti'i] Itafy 47 The convocation of 
a Consulta of laymen, a Z859 Prescott (O. \ Matters of 
real importance. .were reserved fora consulta, consbting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaiir.ont, and the 
learned jurist VigUus. 1877 Gaedinbr Personal Govt, 0/ 
Chas. /, I. Pref. 10 The collection of oontultas of the Council 
of State. 

Conflultable (k^nsfltfib'D, a, [f. Conbult v. 
4- -ABLB : cC F. consultabU 16th c ] That may be 
consulted. 

c z64a ContraRtplicanfs Campl. x6 Nations . . are not 
congregable, nor consultable, nor redeemable from confu- 
sion ^pardon the hardnesse of wordsi. s 8 zo W. Tavlor^ in 
Robberds Mem, 11 . 093 The more than German exhaustion 
of consultable authoiity. 1887 Sat. Rev, 3 Dec. 756 Files 
of newspapers are consultable in most places. 
CoxiSIlltRnt (k^BV'ltilnt). [ad. L. consultant- 
emy pr. pple. of consultdre to consult, or a. equiva- 
lent F. consultant.] 

L One who consults (an oracle). 

1697 Potter Antiq, Greece 11. xvi. (17x5) 335 Fatidical 
verses, which told the Consultants what Fortune they were 
to expect. 1865. C. T. Newton Trav. Levant it. 30 The 
consultant . .sacrificed a ram, and.. awaited the revelations 
made to him in the dreams. 

2 . A consulting physician. 

1878 J. DB Stymap Cswf Med. Ethics 30 note^ In Con- 
sultation it is customary for the family doctor to precede 
the Consultant into the sick-room. 1881 Dr. Kidd in 
Timet Z4 Apr. (i/a Her Majesty wiahed that the responsi- 
biiity of so momentous an illness should be shared by a 
consultant. 

OonaultRzy, obs. form of Consultobt. 
OoxUHlltSitioii (kpnsi^ltFi'Jan). [a. F. consulta- 
iioHf or ad. L. consuttdtiSn-m, n. of action f. cots- 
sultdre to Conbuia.] 

1 . The action of consulting or taking counsel to- 
gether; deliberation, conference. 


sgH Rau. dim 846 b, After ienfeeemltadoe had. i 

Hooftei Atf’i. Pet vii. xalv. |6 If bUbpps did often 1 

t^helpofemttialennsuliatinii. s6is Uonene Gee#, ft iw. 
vD. I S3. 119 There nuist be certein set times endpleoss fin: 
deliberation end eonsuttatloii of affaires. e$§*KkrCpvmiim 
(t7Z4) xfB It is plela enoiigh that Brutes era not above 
consultation but bslow It. 1791 Coweea HM h 34s My 
advice in consultation given, 
b. The matter or plaa deliberated on. 

■603 Pepys Diaey 17 Mar., Their design and consultation 
was. .bow to proomd with the most somnity* 

2 . (with a and pi) A conference i& which the 
l^iea consult and deliberate ; a meeting for de- 
libetmtion or discusston. 

cieeg Wvntoun Cron, vtii. r. e Wyth syndry oonsulta- 
tyownya S603 Holland Piutarch'e Mer. xz To guide 
and direct them in their consultations of future things. 
1651 Hobbes Levimth, n. xxii. zao Every member of the 
B<My may be present at the consultations, if he wilU 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. Z94 V 9 By frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master. zBge Hr. Martinbau Life in 
Wilde ii. 30 I'hey had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation. 

b. Law. ' A meeting for deliberating or adviBing 
with counsel * ( Wharton^. 

s88a Sbrgt. Ballantime Exper. Barristers Life (ed. p 
II. 99 In a consulution that gentleman admitted his guilt 
to the counseL 

O. Med. 

iSoo T)usc\tt Annals ^Med.V, 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 
persists in his intention of pubtUmng his consultations and 
observations on various important points in Surgery. s8o6 
Abisnethv Sufg, Observ, II. 19 The next day the patient 
requested to see me iu consultation. z88e Spd. Sec. Lex,^ 
Censuitatien..wsa anciently explained as signifying that 
office of the physician by which the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned . . I'he term . . is now applied to a consider- 
ation of, and deliberation on, by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition of a sick person. 

8 . The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 

* 73 * Johnson Rambler No 87 p za By the consultation of 
books, .temptations to petulance are avoided. 

4 . Iasw. (See quots.) 

1348 Act 9-3 Edw.yL c. 13 . 1 Z4 (Ruffhead) The Party 
that is. .hind red of his. .Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
same Case by the Court where the said Prohibition was 
granted. Z64Z Termes de la Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby a cause being formerly removed by prohibition, 
out of the Ecclesiasticnll Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings Court, is returned thither againe. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. S.V., This writ is in nature of a procedendo ; but 
properly a consultation ought not to be granted, but In case 
where a man cannot recover at the Common Law. 


6. atlrtb, OonauUation table, council- table. 

z8s9 Bengnllee 337 There was a large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room, c zqb Lives Brit, Physi- 
cians 945 He had retired from all but consultation practice. 

Conmltatiwe (k^srltfitiv), a. (jA) [f. L. 
type ^consultdtTv-us (prob. used in med.L.), £ con- 
sultdt-^ ppl. stem of consultdre \ see -IVK. Cf. 
mod.F. consultafi/y -rW.] Of or i-iertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the right or power to advise or 
join in consultation: deliberative, advisory: said 
chiefly of a body whose function is to take part in 
a consultation, but not to vote uf)on the decision. 

9583 Stubbss Auiit. Abus. 11. toy To have a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiuu voice onely. 1846 Grots 
Greece 1. xx. II. pz I’lie Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled . . solely for his information and guidance. 
Z878 O1.A11STONB Prim. Homer 1x7 In this consultative and 
executive body, dibcussion is quite free. 

t B. as SO, A coobultative voice or vote , a right 
to consult or deliberate. Obs, rare. 

. 1658 9 Burton's Diary 1x898) IV. 67, I would willingly 
have another House, and give them a consultative in some 
things, and in other things a negative. 1639 IV. 355 
To give them a consultative, will imp your wings; but to 
give them a negative, you will be like a bird in a string. 


Connltatory (k^fosvTtfiteri), a. [ad. L. con- 
sultdtdriust f. consultdtdr-cm a consnlter : sre -ORT.] 
Peitaining to or serving for consultation (p.^. of 
an oracle, etc.) ; having the character of consulta- 
tion or deliberation, consultative. 

1600 Asp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 80 Here the lot is consul, 
tatorie . . because they could not tell who it was that had 
done the deede, they will put it to their Gods. 1664 
Evelyn Sy ^ vaKx ^^( s ) t68 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of this tree. 1876 Bancroft Hist, U,S. III. viii. 
395 Their decision would be only consultatory, and have no 
more weight than royal instructions. 


Co&Slllted (k^s9 lt^\///. a. [f. Consult v. 
4- -i£D 1.1 Planned, devi?ed. etc. : see the verb. 

S63S J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 73 To put their 
last consulted enterprise in execution. 

Hence t OoRsultedlj advisedly, of set 
purpose ; « L. consultd, consulie. 

x6h j. Goodwin Innoe. Triumph. (x645> 47, I presume 
rather casually, then consultedly. 


Ooniultea (kp uFoltr ). [f. Conbult v. 4- -kb.] 

A person consulted. 

1833 Ht. Martinrau Antdbiog (1877) II. 300 My two 
consultees reddened with indication at the personal inso- 
lence to myself. 186a Sed, Rev, XIV. 314/z It is then 
handed on to the theological consultees, and submitted to a 
final and searching process. 1873 Tristiam Moab i. zB A 
crowd of medical consultees. 

Coasnltar (k^fnsv itai). [f, CofrauLfr v. 4- -ib i : 
see also Conbultob.] 


fl, A iiiaiiiber of % coimcil or ooiii«UcPi7 body; 
•iCOHftOLTOB. Obs. 

sbtnHahtjseSt. tllotoaiathtliat 

the Chaldes called two and ibiity mens the m- 
suiters. e6tb Walton Lives % its S®?* 

suUers of State. SM tr. IMide Eect AM lyM C. L 
ni. V. xio Present the Qirdinals and ConsuttenL 

fb. One who takes part In a ^coiwiilr (see 

Consult sb.^ a). Obs. ran. 

1679 Oates Harr. Pepitth Plot tS At which ComMitt « • 
the Deponent wts prasent to attend the Coosuftera. 

2. Otae who consults (a person, a book, etc.) ; 
one who seeks counsel, Mvice, or ifistruotloEu 
b63s Gaule Magastrom, sspThe Delphian onicta. .a jpat 
U there immolated by the consulters. sySi Johnson lakt 
No. X4 P 9 The oonsuUer who ssks advict which he never 
rakes. sieS Miss Mitpord Village Ser. IL (iSSaue* The 
fair coDiulter of destiny . . had by this time recoverad ftnra 
the shame of her detection. ilSi Aoesdmny s Nov. 343 
The consulter of a dictionary. 

t b. One who takes counsel tC'iM. Obs, 
s6it Bulb Dent, xviii. zi A consulter with fkmlliar 
spirlta 1037-30 Row Hist, Kirk ( 1849) 48 Consulters wUh 
witches ordained to make publict repentance, syti Bp. 
Hutchinson Wiicherz/f 984 Witch, Wisrard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits. 

Ooiuni'ltillg, vu. a. [«ee -IBS 1.1 The actioa 

of the verb Comsolt ; coiwnltation. Alto attfii. 


Consulting-desk^ a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

tSeg Scott Let. 18 June in Lockhart. An oldfashioned 
consulting desk . . one of thone which have four faces each 
forming an inclined plane. 1890 Brit. Med. Jml, 11 . 14x1 
The work has been on my consulting table for years. 

Oenauitins, ppl. «. [tee -imo -.j 

1 . That conittUt or askt advice. 


X796 Burney Mem, Metastasio II. 943 Merastasio..when 
consulted by authors, .treated them with, .all . . that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 1839 Milliurn Cunos, Med, 
Exper, (ed. s) 937 This celebrated Physician uaed .. to re- 
ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern. 

2 . Applied to a physician, engineer, etc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either to the public or to those practically engaged 
ill the profession. [F. midecin cotisultaist. * cclui qui 
donne des consultations ’ (Littr6) ; from obs. sente 
of consulter to give (professional) counsel : cf. Con- 
sultation a c. But as now used coftsuiiing would 
be understood as an attrib. use of the vbl. sb.] 
t8ox Duncan AnnoUs 0/ Med. V. 493 The medical duties 
are to be discharged gratuitously by two plwsicians, two 
consulting surj^eons, two surgeons, etc. 1S83 K. (Juain 
Diet. Med, p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City ofLondoa 
Hospital for diseases of the Chest, 
t COlUlll'ltiTft, a, Obs, [f. L. consult-, ppl. 
stem of eonsul-Le to counsel, advise ^ -xvx ] 

1 . Having the function of counselling or consult- 
ing ; deliberative, consultative. 

x 6 s 0 Brent tr. Sarpls Hist, Comhc, TrvN/ (9676) 371 That 
they, having a consultive voyce, might, etc. i64oCaN^Fr6. 
Sel/Conviei. tn The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
ail the rest at roost but consultive. 1639 Fuller aa. /q/. 
Innoe. 11 . V. 68, 1 distinguish betwixt a consultive \ed, 1840, 
consiiltRtivel, conclusive, and punitive power in matters of 
Religion.^ tSss Southey Hist. Peuiue. War 1 . 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies. 

2 . Active in counsel or consultation. 

azgyp T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. 158 (R.) He therefore 
hath bMn most consultive about the effecting of this. 

8 Done of set purpose, advised, intentional, 
z^z Jer. Taylor Serm./or Year l ii. 93 Not fay any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. 

4 . nonce-use. Skilled or versed in a subject. [L. 
consultus.] 

9693 Sir E. Shbreurmb tr. Manilius Pref. xz He [Mani- 
liuBj was a Poet most consultive in Philosophy, 
t Consultively, adv- Obs, [f. prcc. + -IT «.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely (»L. consultd, 
ex consultd). 

*399 Nashb Lenten Sinffe 6, I feare it would be a tbeame 
dis[dea8ant. .and therefore consultiuely I ouerslip it. S641 
Ld, j. Digby Sp, in Ho. Com. sz Apr, 10 My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that, 
f Oonsu'lto. Obs, [ad. Sp. and It. consulta 
(see -ADO) — Consult sb.^ : cf. mod It. consulta. 
repr. L. consultum or consultus consultation.] A 
consultation ; a council, conference ; the record or 
minutes of a consultation. 


1639 Rusnw. Hist, Coli. I. los By the original Papers 
and Consulto's of the last King, the Juncto found it to be 
no less then Two Millions a 9670 Hackkt A bp. Williams 
I. (9699) 946 Thereupon 1 desired that the original papers 
and consultoes of the last king might be seen. Ibid. 1. 
(1692) 169 D.i Scarce any in all the consulto did vote to 
my Lord Duke's satisfaction. 

OolUSUltor (k^lFasn ltai, -f i). [a. h,consultor 
counsellor, adviser, also consulter, agenMi. from 
consul-ire to advise, counsel: cf. Y. cosmdtmr. 
which may represent either L. consultor or L. con- 
sultdtor,] 

1 1 * A member of a consnltory body ; an official 
connsellor or adviser. Obs, , 

1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. x 8 The Prefect and his 99 
Consultora ^x Life Father Sarpl (1676) 44 To cHuse 
next after their Consultors in Jnre, a man that was both a 
Divine and a Canonist. 1670 Walton Life Wotton 40 He 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con- 
sultors of state. 



COirSULTORT. 


B86 


commxma. 


fl. -tCOKSULTXn J. 

B84a-3 W. Smith Diet. Grk. ^ j 4 tKi 4 f. lY. 693 In 
Che m'gnc in which the omwaltor wu to be Allowed to 
deiceM isiiQ liie cave of Trophonitit. 

Conraltoxy «. Now fwv or 06s. 

[f. L. tyi)e *consiilt(fri-us, f. cmsHltSr-em adviser, 
counsellor: see -obt.] ReUting to consul tation 
{e.g. of an oracle, etc.); having the function of 
consulting or advising ; consultatpry. 

1616 Gataker luiti <1619) 369 Diiunmtorie Lots; under 
whkh head may we well com:^hend al>io tluM»c that they 
call ooDsultorie. 1649 C. Walkkm ///#/. htUtf. 11. 115 
Wfiether they ahould oonthnie the Houm of Lord* rh a 
Court Judicatory, or oonMiltory onely. 1710 Brit, Apcllo 
Iff. 65 or theM Loti there are three Kinds usually men- 
tioned by Divines, vi*, Divisory, Convultory and Divinatory. 
itit C. Mills Crarm/M (1821) II. 301 He requested the 
oonsuliory as'sisAance of advocates, Wharton /yww 

Ltx.^ CmuulUnj rts^onte^ the opinion of a court of law 
on a special case. 

Gonsn’ltrix. rare. [a. L. tonsu&rix, fern, of 
consultor : see above J A female consulter. 

1. Bahirk Cott. (1831) 334 I'he coiisiiltrix, a noble 
and pious lady, would fain have had it under the couo- 
aellor's hand. 

ConSUiable (kiftisiM-mHb*!), a. and sb. [f. 
CoNBUMK V. ^ -ABLE.] 

A. adj. Capable of being consumed by fire, etc; 
suited for consumption as food, etc. 

sBai Wilkins Mmth. Meietkh <J.\ Axbestos .. beinit in- 
combuRtibla, and not consumable by fire. 1670 Brooks 
IVbt. <tB6ftyi. S07 if a ocmsumable l>ody be not able to 
mdure burning flfunes for a clay. 3719 w. Wood Smrr/. 
Trade 116 Coniumeahle and detrimental Commodities. 
S841 D- Israrli a Men. Lit. (1867) 33a The prices at which 
all consumable arlif les were to be sold, a 1864 Hawthorns 
Bng. NoU^hke. (1879) 11. 263 *]lie palace took fire and was 
consumed, so for as consumable. 

B. sb.pl. Articles of consumption. 

180a W. Tavix)K in Kobherdi Mem. L 408 The price of 
conaunuibJc’s has not augmented. 1809-10 Colunidgb h^riend 
( 3 d. 3) II. 39, I presume all these consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British stibjccrR. 

Consumooiozi, oacyon, -mate, oU. ff. Con- 

BUMUATION, -MATE. 

ConBumah, Ang1o4iid. corruption of Khan- 
8AIIA(ir house-stewiuti. 

t ConSTima'tioil. Obs. [a. OF. eonsttinaHon 
(lath c. in Littr^j, var. of comsummalim, -sem/fta- 
tipHf proi>crly n. of action from consommer^ but 
used also as n. of action from consume owing lo 
tlie French oonfusion of the two vbs. Jn rood.F. 
consommation still includes the sense of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consompHon. Sec Consume 

1. The action of consuming, destruction. 

Exam. //. Barrow in HarL Misc. (Malh.> U. 34 
llieconsumation of the man of mo. i^|a Limoow TVao.vi. 
flsfi (No] Trees, or Bashes, grow neere to Sodome by three 
Rules : suclt is the consummation of that pesuferous Gulfe. 
S. The disease CoNSUMmoN. 
igsx Turner Herbal \. P iv a, Bitter tares arc very fit for 
them that are In a oonsumation. 

Conjmma (k^nsi^ m^ v.t [ad. (perh. throng 
F.) L. consume fre to take up completely, make 
away with, eat up, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc., f. con- altogether + sBm-ifre to take 
lip, lay hold of, etc. hor its pi. pple., Con 8U]1 ]*t 
(^ v.\ from L. consumptus^ was in early use. 

F. consumer occurs in this sense in 15th c. (Littrd); but 
in curly use P. confounded consumer and eonsommer 
(•summer) : see Consume z/.*] 

L Irons. To make away with, use up destruc- 
tively. Said chiefly of fire : To bum up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes ; also of any 
similar destructive or * devouring ’ agent. 

isjBa Wycuf vi. 93 Al. .sacrifice of preestis with fier 
ihd be consumyd. zjgfl Tmevisa Barth. De P. R. irvi. 
brix. (1495) 575 Nitnim abatyth fatnesse . . consumyth and 
wutyth gleymy humours, ci^ IJestr. 7'r-<^953x Fyve 
hundrith . sfiippes Consumet full cleane. 1430 Lydg. Chrou. 
Troy I. VI, Vnto ashes they will a man consunne. igro-fi 
Lamrardk Peramb, A'rar (1896) 161 Two hundreth of the 
houses connuined by flame. 1611 Bible Gch. xli. 30 The 
famine shall consume the land. i6xa Woodall Surr. 
Miaie Wks. <165^1 314 Oyi of Vitriol . . consiuneth the teeth. 
1697 Dhyden ^ trjr, Georg. 111. 844 I'he slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the arching limbs. 17^ Gibbon 
Decl. A F. ill. 34X Fire coiw scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beams of solid brass. z86a Mkrivauc Horn. Emp. 
(1871; V. xlii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum. 

b. To do away w ith by evaporation or the like, 
cause to disappear or vanish mvay. arch. 

c 1400 Lan/rancs Cirurg 74 Take a potcl of water & of 
bwrly clonsid, etc. . . seke hem to iij parties ben consumed. 
1430 Lvoc. Ckron. 7 >^ 1. iii, TyU tM moysture consuaied 
be awaye. i6xs Bible Job vti. 9 As the cloud ii oonsuraad 
and vanisbeth away. 16^ A. Fox tr. WuHd Surg. 11. xxiii. 

a i Stir it well about . . consume away the water. X796 
^ Rs. Glassr Cookerp xxi. 334 Let it simmer over the nre 
six or seven hours till half the water is oonsumed. 1880 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. viii. iv. | 7. x88 Its light ro great 
as to conceal the sea-horMon, consuming it away tn de- 
ioending rays. 

+ 0, To destroy (a living being, or more usnally, 
a race or tribe\ by dioease or any wasting process. 
Obs. Alsorr/ 

1483 Caxton Gold, Log. 371/1 He [became] GOOMiined in to 


a Slone, tgf SranKSv Englamd l 0 . 47 The pml sdiold 
be consnmm tggf Brmgkioits Lett. ix. m Conmmiag 
them vp either byexecotioosor exactkms. hm 80 .W(ooi>- 
cockb) HUi. ifustime Gg 5a, Floriaous . . by cutting and 
laundng h» owoevaifies. .consumed htmeeUe. idn Burton 
Anai. mol. Democr. (1876) Wi Let them, .consoma them- 
lalvm with fhetkMM, superstitions, law-snata, wars and con- 
tentions. tfidg Manley GrotiuP Lam C. Woerros 335 'Jlie 
rest were commmed either by Poverty or Diseases. 17x1 
E. Cooks Vop. B. Soa 97 Tho' they coold not entirdy 
subdue those invincible Savascs* they tir’d, harrsas’d. and 



iAa6 Bacon Sylva f 330 In Church-yards, where they 
bury much .. the Earth.. will consume the Corps, in far 
shorter time than other earth wilL 1664 Evelyn KaL 
Hori. (1739) 804 Mixing it with well^cooHumed Horse-dung, 
6. Jpg. (now chiefly flaring the action of fire.) 
a 1400- so Alexander 894 lefe hen ^t laide hir first 
egg, Mire bodi nowe witn barante is barely consumed. 
c 1440 Gesfa Rom. 1. xi. 36 (Harl. MS.^ Tlie felowis that 
coniythe to the tauerne . . consuii^the alle the vertuys that 
thei recetvid in Imptisme. 1376 Fi.cning Pauopl. Epist. 93 
I'hat Borrowe, wherewith . . you are most consumed. 1737 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 1 1. 95 Sloth, like rust, conRumes 
faster than labour wears. 1777 Sir W. Jones Laura Poems 
89 What pains consume me, and what cares infest. 1843 

5. Ausiin Rankes Hist. Ref. III. ijx It almost consumes 
me . . when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covereil by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), esp. wostefully ; 
to wnstc, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 
tinguishable from 5.) 

lafio Capgravp. Chron. soo Causes were alleggid .that he 
had consumed the Vyngis tresoure. Pol. Rel. 4- L. 

/*0nNi(i866) 33 Caste her a-way & consume her goodes. t6o8 
Yorksk. Trdg. i.ii. 198 My husband never ceases in expense 
Roth to consume hU credit amd hUhouhe. x6si Bible Jas. 
iv. 3 Ye adee amisse, that yee may consume it vpon your 
lusts. 1691 Wood Atb. Oxon. II. 145 Having then con- 
sumed all his estate he gT<^ very melsDcholy. Mus 

Bumney Cecilia (1873) 1 . viii. 106 Come, naked and breadleM 
as ye are, and learn how that money U consumed. 

fb. reft. To waste one's substance, ruin one- 
self Ohs. 

1709 Stryte Ann. Ref. 1 . xliii. 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his former liberality towards 
the poor Englibh Exiles. 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually with 
the notion of destructive employment ; to use up. 

1537 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 953, 360 degrees 
of lautude to be consumed in the said fours quarters of nmeiy 
degrees a quarter. 1831 Horber Leviaik. n. xxx. 161 The 
Impositions . . layd upon thorn things which men consume. 
a 1783 Shenstonk Elegies xi. 97, 1 irimm’d my lamp, con- 
sum’d the midnight oil X773 Prinoi-e Disc, on Air 39 An 
ordinary candle consumes, as it b called, about a gallon of 
air in a minute. x86a Sir B. Brodib Psychol, Inq, II. 
id. 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bMily exertion. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ornbre Pref. 7 My 
friends nave consiuiied the two hundred copies that were 
stmek off. 

b. esp. To make away with (food), devour, 
swallow, eat up, drink up. 

1587 Turbkrv. Trag. T. (1837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie stoode. 1699 Harris 
Parivui's Iron Age 170 I'he Garrisou were forced by 
famine, to consume all their horses. 1853 Thackeray 
Netocotnos L viiL 141 Whilst his Excellency consumed l>etel 
out of a silver box. 1870 £. Peacock Rolf Skirl. L 59 
Wine and punch hod bceu consumed freely. 

fo. To swallow up in destruction. Obs. j 

1516 Tindale I Cor. xv. 54 Dceth is consfinacd into victory. 
UssHicR Ann. vi. 434 The horses were partly Ulie j 
ships being broken) consumed in the sea. I 

d. To wear out by use. I 

1878 Hooker ft Ball Morocco 156 The thin slippers nni- < 
versalW used by the people arc very soon consumed. | 

4. To take up (time >, occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of ‘ sj^end wastefully, waste 

aiS33 Ln. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurtl, (1^46) D, In ' 
what sciences 1 haue wasted and consumed my time. 1533 
Eden Decades 37 Owre men conwmed oerteyne dayes here 
very plesauiitcly. 1759 Robentsun Hist. Scot. I. 111. 242 
Two years had already been consumed in fruitless ncgocia- 
tions. x6r7 Hallam Cosut. Hist. (18761 L^iii. 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best yeara of her life in custody. 
1848 Mm Carlyle Lett. I. x8x There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 Trollope Cknm. | 
Barset L xxviii. R44 She then proposra diat he should . . 
call upon the squire, and thus oinsuroc bis time. 

6. Hem. Law. {j^consumere aclionem). To ex- 
haust (a piHXUcr’s) right of action. j 

1873 PosTY Gams Contents 15 Non-statutory actions., 
have no power at civil law of coiiMinung or novating a ri^ht 
of action. Cf. 1880 MutRHKAJ><*WMrii. x8o iicMir. 

0. intr. a. To waste away, decay, rot, ]jerish. 

1538 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 175 To Ive vnoccup^'ed 
. and so to pery sshe, consume and waste. 1611 Biulk Job 
xuL 38 Hcc, as a rotten thing consiuneth. — Ps. xlix. 14 
Their beauty sluilt consume in tlie graue. i8u Litmoow 
Trasi. VI. 956 An Apple . . like to the colour of gold, and 
within was rotten, and would consume to powder. 1749 
Smollett Regie, v. vii, Alas I thou fading flower How liuE 
thy sweets oonsume I 

fb. To waste away with disease, esp. with 
* consumption ' ; also, with grief, to pine. Obs, 

1398 Trkvha Bourtk. De P. R. xix. xxL < 1495) 876 Those 
piMnones whyebe done consume and waste, iggs Covbroalb 
A. vi. 7 For very inwatde grefa, 1 censome awm. iggs 
Ex«n Decades 53 Fogeda also through the maUciousnetm 
the veueme consumed and was drj^ vp by lyttle and 


lytde. miMa Futuui Werihieo (t8«o) III. 400 R« eon- 
sinned away of a sudden, dying wkhm n aouth. 1884 
Contempt, State Man l iv. 4x899) 30 The proud Man 
grieves and consumes for the Fdilaty of another. 

o. To bum sway, become burned to sshes. 
Also pig with *ral, fever, elc. 

1991 Sharsl I Hem F 7 , v. iv. 99 Braake thoa in peeoei^ 
^andfxmsnme to ashes. i|ian Pom Se^ko xs While i 0011- 
*eume with more than A.tna’s fires 1 1794 J. Hutton 

Philos. Lightf etc. 156 Were this body then to consamc by 
itself, as it does when associatied with other bnming coals. 
1833 Qvincnv Dice Wks. 1859 XJ. 394 A great fire, in 
the midst of which was consumum the okl black book. 

•f 7. The subjunctive was formerly uced in angry 
imprecations: cf. cmrfmnd yeut kangyoul 
tbe like. [See Conaumed 3 , Consuvcllt.I Obs. 

1758 W. Toldervy Hist. Tmo Orphans 111 . 187 Consume 
you, cried he ; you have been mumping about . . more than 
three weeks ; go, take yourself away. 

T ConBU'ma, Ohs. [a. r. emsume^r^ variant 
form of consummer, consommar^ ad. L. atnsum^ 
mare to CoNBUMMATK ; cf. CONOoMMS. 

I'he proper F. repr. of L. eemsusHmSre is ceneommer 
(lAtb c. in Litti^), out this was often spelt after its L. 
original, censnsnmerf and by consofnant.stmpUficatk>n cms- 
eumer. It was thus brought into association with L. com 
sAisrfrv; the senses of the two verbs come also into contact 
In the notion * finish, constructively or destructively *. and 
during X5-x6th c. both were entirely merieed in the forms 
consonitner^ eonsunifner, consusster. Subsequently they 
have been partly differentiated ; but cousosnmeP with its 
derivatives consommatiimt etc. still retains the acitne cf 
*con.sume victuals’, which belongs etymological ly to cmb- 
sntner. Cf Conbumatiom. In English, the confusion, which 
we originally received from Fi., was rectified at the Revival 
of I..earning in the i6th c.] 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 

1483 Caxton Leg. 425/9 Saynt demetryen .. oon- 

sumed there his marterdom. Jbid. 431/4 God that wold 
benewrely consume his lyf .sente to hym an axes cont^niueL 
■goa Ord. Crysten Mm v. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 495 The 
yeres a thousande .v. hondred. .after tlw Incarnacyonofuur 
hmJe this presout buoke was fyrst oonsumed. ^ 1341 R. 
Coplanx* Galyen's 7 ertip. Pi ef. a A j b, The one is nolpeii, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other. 

€k>naiUlied (k^nsiif md),/^/. a. [f. CoNBUMC 

F.1 + -XD.] 

1. Used up, burnt up, wasted, spent, eaten up. 

1801 Shake. All's IVetl v.iii. 38 Not one word more of the 
consumed time. 1865 Latu Times LXXIX. X30/1 Vestries 
consumed with gluttony wid personal animosities. 
t2. Was! ed with disease ; Buffering from con- 
sumption. Obs. 

1480-70 Bk. Quintessence 11890) 17 A man kat is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al his body. 157a J. Jones 
BeUkes of Bath iv« s; b, Yong men, leaiie, consumed., 
must eschue the bathes. x6S5 C Bennei Motfefs Health's 
Isnprav. (1746) 959 They rccontr sick and Lunsumed Penions. 

1 3. * Confound^ os an expression of exeaa- 

tion or dislike, b. as enfv. » Conbuvkdly. Obs. 

X707 Farqunar Heaujf Strat. ti. ii, The Roads are con- 
aumed deep 1736 W. Tolobii\’y Hist. Two Orphans 11. 
laB 'I'hose justices are tonsumod arbitrary folks. 1779 
Sylph 1. 19 A consumed long string of past transactions, 
tbax bore roe to death. (1 have met with expressioos like 
*a consumed fool’. F. Hall.] 


Consume dly (k^rix/ medli), adu. [f. prec. •¥ 
•LY « : cf. CoNHUME V. 7 ; probably aumctimei 
associated with amsummateiy.^ lijtcessively, tx« 
tremely, hugely. 

App. at first .= confoundedly ^ as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike ; slang of c 17C0, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation. 

1707 Farquhab Beausf Strat. n i. Sullen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 1707 Cibber Demble G^Uiant iv. sp. xvi. That 
Woman .. is most consuroedly mistaken. 1774 P, PARSONn 
Newmarket 11 . ss His head (like Sullen • in the play) 
began to ake coniumedly. x8a8 Scoi r IVootist. xv, 'I'he 
pi^ smells of sulphur conftumedly. 187a Black Adv. 
PkaetOH xviii. 354 A small parlour smelling consumedly of 
gin and coar.ie tobacco. X879 M'Carthy Own 7 'imes ll, 
3x3 Jokes which set the comp.'iny laughing consomedly. 

Conmi'melemif [tee -less.]. Un- 

consumable. 

1833 Quarles Embl. 111. xiv. (x8f6 190 Look, sister.. how 
tbe puiple waves Scald their consumeless bodies. 

Consumer (k^T.isaii'mai). [f. Consume v 

1. He who or that which consumes, wastes, 
squanrlers, or destroys. 

1535 CovEUDALB Mai. iii. 1 1, 1 shal reproue the consumer 
foryoure sakvs. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 34 It i-^ a great 
Consumer of 1 ime. stag Lvtton Falkland 67 Your sleep 
is not turned . into the very consumer of life. 

2. Pol. Econ. One who uses up an article pro- 
duced, thei'cby exhausting its exchangeable value : 
opposed to producer. 

S745 De P'oe's Eng. Tradesman (184x1 1 . Intxod. a And by 
the retailerto the last coosomer. 1737 Job. Harris Cmm 37 
All men are in some degree oonsuRMrsiwf foreitn oommo 
dilies. x8(fe Emeikion Cmsd. Life^ IFeaith Wka. iRohn) iL 
3^ Every man is a consnmer, and oeght to be a producer. 
OoaJniminK (kifesiw^mlq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO *.] The action of the vb. Conbuxb ; burn- 
ing up, using up ; wasting, mnding ; destroying. 

s33iB Starkey England 1. &q6 The consumytig ^ gold 
upon postys and wnTlya 1344 SuppHc. Hen. VifJipAfx) 5r 
Inere is noo ende of oonsufijjnge of substnunce. «8if 
Bolton Florus 11. avL >40 The remnyne of theae con- 
summings, a <831 Donne in Select. (X840) 96 A consuming 
of the enemy, not n wenkening only. 1884 Swinnurnb 
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dition. i&i Shbluct HtUms 307 Our. .patli. . W m beacon'd 
.. By flBir oomuMing traasporu. 

Hence Ooiuni’minglj <idv., Oonm^SilvifMOT. 


n 1^ Wyatt in Totttfs Mite. KAth.) 59 . 1 dye* though 
not inooniincnt, By prooeme, yet ooneumi^giy. i68a J. 
SvAiaow tr. BeMmuH*s Ptm. Cmud, upm Sti^ei 03 

llie Soul . . giveth Ibrth one of the ConBumingneiua . . the 
14 g}iL i6lj PoKiuoK MftL Div. izlT Thie Fire- 
evNence . . in im FiercenctM, ConsumtngneM* and edf-eleva* 
tton. 1875 M^Cosh Se«i, PkUas, avU. 110 He is ctm- 
•omingly earnest in visiting. 

ConrailUnata k^nstmiA\ a. Also 

6 7 -atp -Bumata. {ad. L. brought 

to die highest decree, perfect, oomplete, oonsum- 
mate, pa. pple. 01 consumman ^see next). As to 
pronanciation, see the Tb.] 

A. as/a.// 4 r. 

fl. Completed, perfected, fully occomplidied. 
OJfsMescent. 


1471 Rin-GY Aick. 1, in Ashia. (1652) 133 And alnoe 

tby Bace perfvtly coiiKummata 1030 Pauic. 495/9 Thik 
worke that bath ben 80 longe in hande i« no we at the laste 
consomnuue. 1615 Ciiapmam OJyst. xiil 984 Till righteou« 
late Upon the Wuoeri* wrongs were coniummate. a x6a6 
Bp. Anurcwkh Herm. it6<Si) 9 a, Concammate it ihatl be, 
hut not yet. zfSa Youmo Brathert 111. t, Ottllt, begun, must 
fly To cuilt consummate, to be safe, tffn Blackstonb 
Cpmut.lh inS The hutrimnd by the birth ot tlie child be* 
comes tenant by the curtesy ituiiuie. .but hta estate is not 
emtummeUt till the death <m the wife, fdsa Austin JurUpr, 
(1879) 1. vi. 330 A fraction of a community alrexidy oon> 
summatc or complete. 

t2. Oi marriage: ^CoNAUinfATKD. Obs. 

1 1330 in Fiddes L{fe Jl^eisey (1726) 11. 171 1*he Matry- 
monie was consummate by tliat Act. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado 111. ii. a, 1 doe but stay till your marriacre be con- 
summate. 1649 Bp. Hall Ceucs Consc. iv. v. 434 Not ratified 
onely, but comuimmate by carnal knowledge. ^ <763 Di-acK' 
STONE Comm. 1. 435 Marriages contiru^ed . . in the face of 
the church, and Lonaummoie with bodily knowledge. 

B. €bij. 

1 1. Summed up, hiiishcd ; having in it finality. 
C143I8 tr. T. d Aemyis toy Holde a short and a oon- 
summate worde : Keve all A bou shalt flnde all ; forsake 
oouetynge and pou shalt finde rest. 

2. Conii^lete, perfect : a. of things. arcA. 
igay R. Thorne in Hoklu^'t <z^«a57 There lacke 
many thinges that a coiurannnate Ccude ( maplshould haue. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 481 I.ast the lirighc consuroiuale 
floure Spirits odorous breaihes, 1743 Firloino J. IPild 1. 
i, A perfect or cutihummite pattern of human excellence. 
z8dB M, Pattisom Academ, Org. v. 19? In Oxford, .degrees 
in arts were not final or oonsuniniate degrees, but iteps on 
the road . . to the doctor’s dcgiee. 

b. of persons : Complete ; accomplished, 8U< 
premely qualified. 

1643 Milion Divorce ri iii. (1851^ 69 What a consummat 
and most .idomed Pandora was bestow'd upon Adam. 1705 
Pope Odyss. iv. 383 l«orni*d by the care of tn.it consummate 
oage. 173B CfiEsn'ERF. Lett. IV. ia6 'Die dignity and im- 

r rtance of a consummate Minuster. x’fia Belsham Acs. 

xvi. 304 I'hose consummate generals, ConcUf, Turenne, 
and T^xemburg. 1848 Macaui.ay Hist. Etiii, II. 50 Tlie 
ronsummato hypocrite. S878 Browning Poets Crottk 87 
Step thou forth ISecond consummate songster ! 

3. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality ; 
supreme; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states; 
as consummate bliss ^ skilly wisdom, etc. 

igrt PUgr. Per/. <W. dc W. 1^31) 331 b. To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate mstyoe. 1644 Milton A reop. 
56 The iTOst consununat act of his Addity. 169s Woodwabo 
Not. Hist. Earth ii. (1733) 94 The most consunuiiale and 
absolute Order and Beauty. 1704 Hbarnb Duct. Hist. 
(17x4) 1. 406 A consummate skill in Arithmetic. 1705 
Watts Logic 11. v. § 4 Consummate folly. 1803 Woaosw. 
Prelude iv. (x88o' 959A That day consummate happiness 
wu mine. i83SM ACAULAY Hist. Eug. IV. 371 Conducted 
with consummate ability, x88e BkacomskielP Endym. 
Ixxiii. 340 Little dinners, consummate and select. xSfo M. 
Davies (/north. Lend. 371 It was a consummate sermon. 
i-4. V-CONSUMIED 2, CON8UI£fT. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Afore. Compit. viti. 998 Lixivia [in dropsy 1 
. . are proper . . but not . . for such as are coasuaunate, and 
make a red deep coloured urine. 

ConBUmSiata (kp*nsvm^'t, k^so^m^t), V. [f. 
prcc., or L. eonsutnmai-, ppl. stem of censnmrnare 
to sum up, make up, complete, finish, f. ton^ al- 
together r summa sura, snmmus highest, utmost, 
supreme, extreme, etc. *l‘he ppl. adj. eotuummate 
was in earlier use than the vb., and after the latter 
came into use, continued for some time to be used 
os its pa. pple., until succeeded in this ca]iacity 
by consummated. The prunundation cmm'mmale 
is given in all the dictionaries until within the last 
few years, but co'msummaie is now prevalent : see 
CoRTKirpbATa. In the adj. consu'mtnaH b still 
usual, though cprnsummaU is often said.] 


oomnoeWk 


L ^mnyr. To btiiig to ooon^etkNi or IbU Moam- 
pHshment ; to acoompMi. mlfll, complete, foibb. 
Ilia P4tia. 49s^, 1 oouiomir^ I maka a full aada of 
g myiw^ /o CMMSowaw. aibs l«vtT gi^^yknMst (Ark) 490 
rThis] bronze greater deelfu to thaia, to oMMUinato theib 
asii SMAK9. Jokm V. vil. j|$To cooBoauaato this buiinasM 
happily. «6 m HistrU^. 1. wt 4 lbs Sunne heare risetb in 
the £ast with Ui .. And so hoa oowmaauaes Ids diebd 
te.lhmeroPmscAMM. 


1710 Pom 
lie dugiaioc. 
sif rimw 


the £wit with Ui .. And so hoa oonsmoauaes Ids diebd 
eoann la the BdMck ttaa. i%i tr. thmoFoPmseAMod. 
399 Thb diaeauB Is oonanmiBated nod farongto to ka fliH 
npenes in 04 lioarea. liin iiav DimL iPorU 05 God 
ano cooMimniatod the Uaiverae b six days. 1710 Pom 
Odyu. XX. x8 And lot the Feem ooasaaiBiato the dugrsioe. 

SoemucY Poems 11 . 108 As if I kaew 

not what must oonsummate My glory 1 18^ fiaowMiMn 
Paeweiemg n. 48 Ibis dome. .to perm aMfcoiiauBiniaM 
all.. 1 would supply aJlchesiBa with OMieic. si|Hr Thioiwaul 
(erooco IV. xxjL X58 Lysooder waa aafer to ooosammate 
his victory. 

t b. To moke on end of, or put on end t<b by 
doing away with. Obs. 

1834 Sis T. HasBRRT rrmt. 13s Arbela, where helDarrasl 
oonRuminatcd Kb and iiKmarcme. m sSsp Chas. Z IVhe. 
SOS What oMire Rpeedy way was there to consammaie those 
dntractioaa thea by a peraaaal tjreaty. S849 Fulleb yvst 
Mmm't Pern. 04 Gw would . . oonsumiaate ihk misetable 
world^j^yut a period to the dark nigl>t. 

2. To complete marriage by sexual iatercourw. 
iSto Act 3« Hon. VI If, e* 95 Yoar maieate . . laab . . con- 
tract and consummat roturimonie wyih any womaxu 1709 
Steele 7'o//rr No. xi p 5 Prince Nassau . consummated on 
the a6th of the last Month bis Marriage with the l>eauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Casael. 1788 Golurm. Vk. IV. xxxi. Her 
aunt . . had insisted tliaC her nuptials with Mr. I'horiihill 
should be consummated at her house. zS^J Lincard Hist. 
Eng. Vl. 002 That the marriage between Arthur and Catha* 
fine had been consummated, 
b. ahsol. 

1748 H. Walpole Corr. <18371 1. xaB They consummated 
at her house. 1761 Scrafton Jndosian 117701 17 Tbcy are 
married in titeir infancy ; and concummate at fourteen on 
the male ride, and ten or eleven on the female. 1771 Con- 
temptative Mem I. 27 Her Highness wxs obliired to con- j 
■ umoMlc at a lonely. .Goct;iq*«« to avoid hetiig diiicovettsl. j 
I 1 3. To make perfect ; to perfect, Obs. 

riSlS Goodh Prymorw^i^s 165 After they are oonsummate 
in aUldnd of virtue.] N. T. iRhenc) Hob. v. 9 Being 
consuinmated, he be^me, to all that obey hi^ the cause f» 
eternal salvation. 1678 A. I^ovrll tr. Ln Eomiamds Mil, 
Duties Cavalry 79 Consummated in the eKperience of War. 
4. intr. (for refl.^ To lultil or pertect itself. 

1839 Bajlby Festus (18481 p. xvi. From the first These 
thingh wene fixed, and are and aye shall be Comuimmattng. 
1844 Mas. Brownivg VUion e/ Poets, Room . . for new 
hearts to come Con<uirninatuig while they consume. 

CouiiiiuiaatBd (.kf usi^ixwHM), ///. «. [f. 
prec. vb. +-Ei).] 

1. Perfected ; completed ; finished. 

W. Browne Potex. w. 347 Intire and consummated 
felicities. 1687 A Lovell tr. Berg* roc's Com. Hist. 1. 175 
A true and consummated Philosoplier. 17M Eng. Tkoo- 
phrostus 291 Avsst ability, and a oonsumniated experience. 
180Z Southey TheUeUm 11. xxvi. To deluge o'er with no 
abating Jlood Our consummated woi'ld. 1833 1 . I'avi^ir 
FaucU. ii. 39 llie pleasure of consummated revenge. x8M 
J. H. Newman iv. 34 How., the consummated 

Saints See God in heaven. 

+ 2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Cokbumb r.' 
id.) Ohs. 

1893 Evei vn De la Quint. Compi. Cant. IT 66 An equal 
quantity of .Soil or small, old, ooiisummated Dung. 

Couammately, adv. [f. Comsuumatk a. 

-LY 2,] Completely, perfectly ; in the highest 

dmee. 

ftoe Salegld Treat. Angels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect, a 1711 
Ken Hymns Evmug. Poet. Wks. 1721 I.65 Her Heav'nly 
Babe she held in her Embrace, Consummately to bfesA the 
Holy Place. 1771 Jumus Lett. liv. 288 TliU consumniately 
bad mau. i8w Hali.am Hisi. Lit, iv. 11. f 68 Consum- 
mately impudmit. 1880 Braconspielo Endym. v. 24 
I'hou^h her mien was in general haughty, she flattered 
Zenobia and consummately. 

ConBUSUnatillg (k/^nsl^mritiq), vbl. sb. [f. 
CONSUBMATB V. + -INO ^.] The action of complet- 
ing or perfecting ; consummation. 

*$5 S J' Harmsmld to Bonner Homilies 43 To the perfyt- 
ynge, ov consummati^ of the holy ons. wifitfl Raleigh 
Mahomet (1637) 131 'The time . . for the consurnniatinx of 
the intended marriage. x66o Trial Eegic. 46 lliai which 
was the Consummating of all, that Bloody Warrant. 

Conronimatiing, ppl a. {f. as prec. + -mo 2.] 
That consummates ; completing, perfecting. 

z6x6 Chapman Musmus 395 When the consummating hours 
had crown’d 'J’he down-right nuptials. 170s Beverley 
Apoc^uest. zs *l1ie Consummating Judgments of iu Utter, 
and Final Destruaion. 1823 Soutucy Hist. Penins. IVar 
1. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyrant, etc. 1876 Mozi.by Oniv. 
Serm. ii. 41 'Die consununaiing act of national apostasy. 
Coiirammatioa (kposllmeijon). Forms: 5 
-Bommooion, -Bumaoyon, 5-6 •Bu(m)iiuu)ion, 6 
•AOFon, 6- oonBummation. [a. OF. cottsomma- 
tion {ysomatiom, ad. L. eoHsnmmdtiSn- 

em, n. of action f. consummdre to complete, Cov- 
stiUMATjL Finally conformed to the L. filing.] 
1. The action of completing, accomplishing, lul- 
fillin^ finishing, or ending. 

1398 TaavxBA Barth. De P„ R. 11 vK <1495! 24 After par- 
gacaOB fbloweth illumytieoicm, peifeocion ana oonsuauna- 
cion, a 14W Cam. Mysi. iShaks. Soc.1 198 AM that hath 
herd thu consommacion Of this pogent. 149a Caxton 


fertbapiiM. mmhhQoosmmdmodmtkaBpAdiii^ 
acw B n tw nm the bajahimnc and numaiBiBsiina er BMdng 
writ. a8to i’ftm IV. Bm 4Ui aapaet to 

hear from Bredab tba ooaaanMMMfea af the peapak eM 

BANCBiMnr HAt. (/. S. III. KK.a98 Tha l^..aH|ad «ha 


BANCBiMnr HAL (/. S. 111 . KK.a98 Tha bfeif .^apgad «ha 
lOftaat ooDsuBMaatioa of die treaty. 

b. The completion of morrtoge by feiual inter* 

eoune. 

raM Sb Flddae A44 f V e J sey (1708) n. 171 Holbint woe to 
mat^ dasyrad af botha tlMoa patonto aa tiM Cbaiutotoarioa 
of t^ said act. tfleft AH a-3 MdmTv/, c. mJ a SMtanoa 
fiw Matiimony, ooianiiadiat Sohwwtoioii/OBhaMtaUaa^ 
Consniauiatioa aad TnecatioA ae becometh Kan and wm 
to have, tyefi f ahoonab Beer. OMetr l i, Sha would haa* 
the weddli« belbra oonsammatipo. aim M. Fatitaoii 
Mdtms 58 Tlw enggaecion ..je that IfiBaali yaimf wlfa 
r^sed him the oonsuausaCMO of the laarriaga. 

2. Completion, concloidaD, «i on event or coodl* 
tion ; end ; deatl). 

1475 Caxton Jason 4 They visytad toffiplae and omeles 
unto tlie oonsummacion of their dayee, 148) — CW/a H vb, 
Lletbc IS coiimaiacyon and ende of al payae and lalxMira. 
s6tt Shake. Cymb. iv. li. 080 Quiet oonsnniaiion bwia, And 
fenowned be thy ^aue. 1877 Hale PrSmuOaig. Man. ii. 

held that it put a total Constiimnatioo unto 
things m ihijjower Worid. 1795 Southey I' A. Maid Or- 
Bans 1. 180 This is his consiimmatioti t 1840 Mai. Bnowit- 
INC Drmna 4/" ExiA, Death's oonsummatton orowM com- 
pleted life. 

e. esp. in eoHsmmmatim of the world, of All 
things, etc. (Sometimea with the enbiidiary i^oa 
of oocompliehment of a *dUpensation’, or of de* 
Etructiun.) 

ts 4 x Bkcon Hems out of Homoen Wka (18431 53 He will 
be with yon even to the very oonsummaiion bm end tit the 
world. 1383 Aar. Sandts Serm, 118411 372 The time . . ed 
the genetal consummation of all things is left utioeitain. 
■829 SvMMica Spir. Posit 1. vi. ot At the oonsummatioa of 
the world, when the number of the EJeol shall be perfected. 
*777 Prirstlkv Malt, f Spir. (1782) I. xvU. 201 At ifaa 
gcnersl coasammatjon of aU thltiga g§y$ Lyell Prmc, 
Cool. J. I. iii 45 The decLine of our Sysietn, aad ks Aituta 
Gounumination by fire. s88a Fabkai £ssr/y Chr. 11 . 262 
Anything short of the final oousuiaokatkm. 

3. 'l‘ite acdon of perfecting ; tiie oondition of full 
and perfect development, perfection, acme. 

1596 P/(gr. Pe^. I W. de W. 15311 14 b, The oonsummac^'on 
ft perfeccyon of holynes. iMa Bh. Com. Prayer, Burial, 
That we . may haue our penect oonsuminacion and blisse. 
m3 Steele Engltshtnau No. la 64 It is the Consummation 
of all Crimes to be impudent. sSey Hare C^rarr Ser. 11. 
(1B71) 54B I'he consuimnatiim of Heathen virtue. sfigB 1 ^ 
A. Vaughan Mystics nt/xa 1. 93 Such return .. Is the coi>- 
stimmation of the creaiure. 

4. A condition in which desires, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled ; crowning or fitting end ; 
goal. 

tdoa SitAxa. Ham. iii. i. 83 Tls a consummation Dououtly 
to be wirii’d. 1838 Dit.KUN2 HAE HAA xi. The prebafatiky 
of Miss Nickkin's airiving at this happy coosuinmatioiL 
1851 CARi.YLB Sterliug ii. ii. (1872) 91 Radicalkn .. had 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from hkn ia a 
tragic maimer. s886 Mohlsy Paitisom's Mem. Cm. Mi«ic. 
HI. 137 Nothing .was done towards making the desired 
consummation a certainty. 

Coasnmmati'rd (kirnsfimsttiv, k^«o‘iKiitiv\ 
a. [ad. 1^. \.y^*comummdHv us \ prob. used in med. 
or mod.L.), f. consummdt- ppl. stem of consume 
mare to Colt BU MM ate + -ive.J Having the facnlty 
of consummating, tending to consummate ; com- 


pletory, final. 
1883 K. Hookc 


1881 B. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pardago's MystA Div 71 Peace 
and Truth (a Coujunciion which 1 wold ever call C^ula tj v, 
and make, if I could, perpeUioosly Consummaiiv). lyoa 
S. Parker tr. Tally's de Finibus sa5 The Amplitndsnes 
Bonorum, or Consummative Goods. 1838-7 Sir W. Ham- 
ilton Metaph. vi. <18501 J. 98 I'his roentel reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
philosophy, — DAcuu. 11853) >> smto, ihe oonsum- 

mative uuion eftoe two had not bora attempted. 

Hence OonsnHnaiatlToly adv., OonOTniimitiw. 

AM9 sb 

i6a4 Donne . 9rrMr. xvii. 163 If we apeak effectually and 
consummatively. *633 Gauorn Hierasp. 279 There^ is 
nothiny usefull or commendable in any otner way . . whii h 
U not inclusively, eminenily, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Kpiscopary. *701 Beverley Apoc. Quest, 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consuramativcness of it. 

CtollilUIKmator [n. of agent 

from 1^ consummdre to Consummate : see -oe.] 
One who consinnimates or brings to perfection. 

18^ Bp. Mountagu Neiv Caegtit Christ, .crowne of our 
feltciiie . . and consiimmator of our glorie. 1768 Lfe ^ Saf* 
skull 11. 47 To be the consiimmator of her nuptials. i8m 
Hrm Mtmthly Mag, XXXVIII. 136 She is the ooumm- 
motor of that undcfinable species of wtl which we should 
call . . the slang of good society. 

Coiuramamtoryp a. rare. [f. prec.: lee 

-ORY.] » CON8t7MMATIVE. 

*648 ' T. Verax ' Belai. 4* Ohserv. u 147 Secret Examina- 
tions , . some preparatory only . . and some consummatory, 
laying the Axe 10 the root at the first blow. 18*7 O. k 


tian Church. 

t €<msil*mpt, ppl «* Obs. {ad. L. oomsumpt-ui, 
pa. pple. of conrum/rs io Combumjl] «bCoii 0UMBO: 
as ppU. and adj. 
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1374 Chaucck B0etk. II, viu 60 It U nat )euen to knowe 
Item imt ben dede and consumpt. ijSa Wvclip Jothua x, 
no Aduersaries , . vnto the deeth alrnent con»umpt (xsM al- 
moAt wascidj. 1398 TaaviSA Bartk, D* F* R. vi. i. (1490 
187 FlesAhOf fatneiwc, and faymeiue is consumpt and spendra. 
1430 Lvdg. ChrvH. 7 ri>y iv. xxxiv^ Men . . longe and Icne, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and eitran hewed. 
CoxUHUUpt (k/ 3 FnS 2 i‘mPt)^ sb. Chiefly Sc, [f. 
L. type comumptus (w-Btem ; cf. sumpius cost, ex- 
pense), f. ppl. flem of consumh'i to Consumk.] 
Consumption. 

1756 Mbs. CALDtawooD JmL (x884> Ss This is but home 
consumpt. 1790 J. RoBBiTaoM Agrie. Pgrth 151 The con- 
siimpt of it [barley^ in beer is but small. 1880 J. H. Bustom 
Reign Q, Anne I. iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
at home. 1884 Si. yames't Com. 8 Feb. 6/a He placed the 
London consumpt at 86,000 bushels. 

tCOlUilUliptibi'lity. Obs, [f. next + -itt.] 
The quality of being consumable. 

x66a J. Spaxrow tr Behmen'e Rem. fVke.^ xsi Afol. B. 
Tykken 69 The Light aoeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the ConsumptibilTty forth. Ibid aa. 

t Oonaa'mptibla, . Obs. ff. "L. consuntf>t- 
ppl. stem of consumjfre 4 - -blb.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

»579 Ft/LKK Hetkins* Parl, $t Christ gaiie inconsumplible 
meate, the sacramentarles glue consumptible meate. Fur 
they giue but bread. 

Consnxuption (k/Tnsnmrpn). L. con- 
sumption-em^Ti. of action f. consnmih'e to Consumk, 
perh. immediately from F. consumption (14th c. 
Oresme), early var. of consomption. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
consommatioHy owing to the confusion in that lang. 
of consufner and consonimer ] 

1 . The action or fact of consuming or destroying ; 
destraction. 

1564-87 Fo.xb a. ^ M. (16S4) III. 56 Christ shall sit .. at 
the right hand of C(kI, till the consumption of the world. 
1581 M ARBKCK Bk. of Noies 109 111 the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. 1609 Bible >Douayi Num. xvH. Are we al to 
be destroyed unio utter consumption ? 1635 Paciit Chris- 
iianogr. 1. ii, (16361 85 The consumption uf la millions of 
men. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 6 No culinary Are 
being so speedy in its consumptions. 17x1 J. M acky *)oum. 
thrtl ling. (ed. 4) I. 18a The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumption by Fire. 

2 , The dissipation of moisture by evaporation. 
e 1400 Lanfranc s Ctrttrg. 165 Boile hem to t>e coiiMiinip- 
cioun of bo .iij. part, c 1530 in yicary's Anat. (18881 App. 
ix. 394 Boyle nil thiese to-guciher .. to the consuinptiun of 
the waters. 1616 Sumki.. & Makkii Country Farnte 3^1 
Boile them to the consumption of the one halle. 1758 J. S. 
Le Drans Obssn/. Surg. (1771! Aa iij, Boil them in two 
Quarts of Water, to the Consumption of the Half. 

8. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out ; waste. 
1513 Bradshaw..?/. ICerburge 1. 3x09 In her body resolued 
to naturall consumption. 1588 Frai(V(.e Lnwiers Log. 
Ded., The perpetiiall vex.ation of Spiiite, and coniituiall 
consumption or body, incident to every achnller. 1616 
SuRPL. & Markh. Country Farms 3^ Sometimes the Oliue- 
tree beconiineth all withered, and falling into a consump- 
tion 1677 Hornbck Gt. Law ConsU. iv. (1704) 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune. 1708 
OzEi.L Rabeiais V. 94 A Consumption in the Pocl et, 

or want of Money, a 1711 Kkn Edmund Poet. WltJ*. 1721 
H. 195 Sleep U an Anodyn by God design'd, I'o cure each 
Day's Consumption of the Mind. 

4 . Wasting of the body by disease; a wasting 
disease ; now applied spec, to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

1308 Trkvlsa Barth. De P.R. vii. xxxv. ^1495) 949 Whan 
bhrae IK made tliynne . . soo folowyth con-vumpeyon and 
wastyiig. 1541 Booude Dyetarv xxxiv. (1670) 996 Swete 
wyncK be good for them the whlche be in consumpeion. 
xlM Vf.nnkr yia Reita vii. 199 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consiiniptiun of the lungs. 

WiTTiK tr. Primrost^s Pof hrr 11. 83 they doe not di-itiii- 
guish the true conRumritioii from other discaRCK, but cull 
eve y wasting of the body, a consumption, a s8o6 K. Whu'E 
*Oht thou most /atal \ Consumption! silent cheater of the 
eye. x86i Flo. Nightinoai.e Nursing 96 That consun.p- 
tton U induced by the foul air of houiies. .is now ccruin. 

b. Formerly with a nnd pi (Now only when 
qualified, as a rapid consumption.') 

1494 Fabvan ChroH. vii. 437 Which languyssbid longe in 
a coiisumpcion or he dyed. 1578 Lvrp. l^odoens i. xli':. 71 
Lynseede mengled with hony . . is crood fur such a-, are (.alien 
into consurn lions. 1761-71 H. Wai pole Veriue s Anted. 
Paint. (1786’ III. 937 He died of a consumption M.arch 
nth, 1703. 1798 Malthub Poyul. (1878) 936 1 he consump- 

tions which are frequent among the common people. 1883 
G. Lloyd EbbSt Flitw 11. 957 Cuic everything, fiomu tooth- 
ache to a galloping consumption. 

a 15^ Kingebmvm. Man*s Esf. xiii. (1580) 105 Christ was 
niclce of that consumption, even of xeale, to make us an 
house to his father. 1576 Flkmino Panopt. EMs\ 317 
sndly services, .ceasing, freendshippe must needcs be in 
daunger of a consumption. 174a Young Nt, Tk. viii. 30 
Discontent. . Incurable consumption of our peace ! 

5 . Wasteful expenditure, waste. 

1691 Haktclippr P'iriues xix, How oft they are allayed 
with the Consumption of a Man’s Estate, Law Sertous 
C. ii. (cd. 9) 9x The careless consumption ot our time. 

6. The using up of material, the use of anything 
as food, or for the support of any process. 

a JS3S More De quat. Naedss. Wks. 8n/a That we daily 
lose by our inwarde consumpeion. 1664 Evelyn Rat. Hort, 
(1799) 998 The consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 
Nouriture. 1786 Chftwood Adr>. Capt. R. Boyte 64 The 
Liquor is not mine, but 1 II stand by you in the Consump- 


tion of it 1794 Sullivan VUw Nmi, 1. x6s The constant 
and immenae coDsumption of the solar kignL 18x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. Indies 11. v, iv, 439 There was not rice in the 
camp for the consomption of a single day. x86| 'Fynoall 
Heat i. I XX (1870) 14, 1 wish now to . . show you the con- 
sumption of heat in inediaoicai work. 

7 . Pol. Aeon, The destructive employment or 
utilization of the products of iadustiy. 

x66e Petty Taxet xi Good accompts of our. .manufacturSk 
consumption, and importation. 17x9 W. Wood Snrv, Tresde 
306 The Expence of Consumption of our whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions per Annum. 1778 Adam Smith 
IV, N. I. Introd. 3 Those (undR which . . have suimiied their 
annual consumption. X83S Babbage Rcon. Manmf. xv. 
(ed. 3) Z43 IncreaAed price will cause a diminished con- 
sumption. 1873 Mosley Rousseau 11. 44 Those middle 
exchanges between production and consumption. 

b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 
x7Sa Hume Ess. 4> 7 'reai. (1777) I. 365 The best taxes are 
such as are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury. 1846 M‘Culloch Ace, Brit. Empire 
Exclusive 01 this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bushels. 

f o. Short for consumption duty : excise. Obs. 
x^ Moleswosth Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) 93 First, The 
CuKtoms. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption : which ift i^n Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc. 
and all EaUbles and Drinkables brought into any Town. 

8. Rom, Law. («■ consumptto cutionts). Ex- 
haustion of a right of action. 

X87S Posts Cains iv. Comm. (ed. a) 575 The novation or 
consumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. Ibid. 579 Extinctive (ipso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Ibid. A plaintiff who lost his cause .. by coasumption of 
process (duration of suit for eighteen months, or termina- 
tion of pratorship). Cf. x88o Muirhead Caius 480. 

9. attrib. 

X7. . Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. x6 The con- 
■umption cough, so common in London. 
tCon8U*inptional, a. obs. [f. prec. 4 ' -al.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

x66a J. CHANDLii.R Van Hetmont's Oriat. 99x Ptysical or 
consumptional persons. 

tOonsuinptioiiaa^, a. Obs. [-art.] - prec. 
1653 Gaudem Tiierasp. I'o Kdr. x8 Poore mortals and 
consumptionary Christians tear others, and tire out them- 
selves i66b — Bt'ounrtg 906 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child. 

t Conflu’inptioner. Obs. [f. as prec. -h -kk ] 

■K Consumer (of commoditicah 

x66a Petty Taxes 96 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumfitioners. x68a J. Collins 
Salt 74 They become Consumptioners of our Native Com- 
modities. a X734 North Lives 111, 162 Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

t ConsU’inptioniBlli a, Obs. rare, [f. Con- 
SUMPTION sb. 4* -ISH.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption ; consumptive ; phthisical. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. iii. § 93 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying Ktng.^ a i66x — H'orthies 11. 66 A 
whyning voice, puiling spirit, consumption isK body. 

t ConBU*xnptionou8,iz. Obs. rare. [t. as prec. 
4- -OU8,] - C0N8UMPTIVK. 

X655 Fci.lp.r Ch. Hist. viii. ii. | 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. 

GonsilXliptive {kpastcmniv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
consumpt- ppl. stem of consumpre + -ive. Cf. mod. 
F. consomptif] A. adj. 

1 . Having a tendency to consume; wasteful, de- 
structive. 

1664 Evelyn .Sytva (i679> 90 If . . he shall esteem it too 
consumptive of time. x6ra Mabvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 
1 1. 330 'io manage such a thing as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive. x86o Gossr Rom, Nat. Hist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants. 

b. Wastelul ol money, expensive, costly. 

1748 Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) 11. clxxxvii. 995 
Opel EH are the only consumptive entertainment. 

t 2 . Consisting in, or chaiacterized by, being 
consumed. Ohs 

X647 J®**' Tayi-or Dissuas. Popery 11 1. f B Consumptive 
Offerings to .Saints. x6Ss — Holy Dying iv. ft 8 They that 
make consumptive oblations. 1664 H, More fllyst. Iniq. 
337 The ancient Heathen burnt incense to their Gods, which 
IS a consumptive Sacrifice 

1 3 . Liable to be consumed or to decay ; perish- 
able. Obs. 

1704 Swift DrapieVs Lett.^ Wks. 1755 V. 11. 74 According 
to the nature of all consumptive bodies like ours. 

4 . Affected by wasting disease ; waited, sickly, 
reduced. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Ded , The consumptive body 
of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best blood and 
spirits. <ix7ix Ken Anot/yne* Poet. Wks. 1731 HI. 437 
The .Sun, which . . Faint and consumptive Ardours casL 
1760 Beattie Poems (1831) 193 Love nas not injur'd my 
consumptive flocks. 

5 , spec. Relating or belonging to pulmonary 
consumption. 

1670 Clarendon Contempt, on Ps. Tracts (1797) 373 A deep 
consumptive sickness. X747 W esley Prim. Phytic \ 1 76a 51 
A consumptive Cou^h. xte7 Polldk Course T, 111. 107 Sin, 
with cold, consumptive breath. 

b. Of persons : Having a tendency to, or affected 
with, consumption. 

x66o Pepyb Diary 17 July, An old consumptive man. 
Z796-7 tr. KeysleVs Trav, (1760) 1. 418 The consumptive 
patients have their particular ward. s88a Miae Braodoh 
Mt. Royal III. i. 3 He is consumptive and has not manv 
years to live. 


t6. Pecuniarily reduced, spent Obs, 

1793 Smollett Ci, Pmtkom eUi, Her finances, which he 
knew to be in a most consumptive condition. iM Hut, 
Eng. (z8oo) II. 139 Considenns the oonsumptive suu of 
his finances. 

7 . Comm. Of or for consumption of produce. 
Consumptwe dememdi a demand for purposea of oon- 

sumpeion, as opposed to a ^Asew/M/iirv demand. 

1864 Daify Tel. 5 Nov., A fair consumptive demand for 
wheat 1887 Pedf Modi G. 98 Feb. g/a Indications that the 
world has overtaken in oonsumptive power the output of 
our machine^. 1888 CUugam Herald 09 Aug., Indian 
com met a fair consumptive sale at late rates. 

8 . Comb,, as eonsumptive-hoHng, 

1878 Gbow Eliot Dan, Der, HI. xxxviii. 130 The con- 
suiMtive-looking Jew. 

S. sb. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

1 1 . A consumptive or corrosive agent. Ohs, 

1676 Hale Contempt, 1. 8 The great consumptives that do 
..exhaust that time. ^ X75B J. S. Le Draefs uhterv, Surg, 
(177x1 393, I . .dressed it. .with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh. 

2 . A consumptive patient or person. 
x666 G. H-aevey Morb. Angl. (167BI s The Spring Is bad 
for Consumptives. x88o Vbrn. Lee Stud, Italy iti. iii. xs6 
Where consumptives are sent to revive or to die. 

Hence CkMMU'mptlTely adv,^ Ooium'snvUva- 


X697 T. Nevett Consumptions bx My advice to the con- 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730^ B^ley ifolio', 
Cousumptiveness, wasting condition or quality. * 1755 John- 
son, Consumpt meness, a tendency to consumption. 

OoJUmmptiTlty CkFns 9 m>>ti vlti). [f. prec. 4 - 
-ITT.] Consumptive tendency ; consurn priveness. 

X889 Galton Natural Inkeritanee i8x A condition which 
we may call * consumpt ivity for want of a better word, 
may exist without showing any outward sign. 1889 Nature 
85 Apr. 604 'i'o arrange parents and children in a graduated 
scale of * consumptivtty\ 

tCoilBU’XliptTlona, a. Obs. [f. L. type con- 
sumptU'S (sec Consumpt) 4 - -oub.J Consumptive. 

x6oi Chester Love's Mart. Iv. (1878) 94 The wcakned 
body that . . fals away in consumptuous sort. X659 Gaudrn 
Tears of Lh. 969 No wonder i( the whole constitution of 
Religion grow weak, ricketly and consumptuous. 

t Con-Allpre*lliet d- Obs. [see Con-.] Con- 
jointly supreme. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit, 111. Crii. Hist. 53 They did 
not believe Christ’s con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 
Socinians. 

t CO]i8ime'GtiO]l* Obs. rare. [ad. L. con~ 
surrcctim-em, n. of action f. 1.. consurgpre to 
arise together.] Rising together or along with 
(others). 

^x6se Epitaph^ in Jteckley Church, Oxfordshire, [Anne 
Croke) .. expecting conaurrection with the just. X730-6 
Bailey (folio , Consurrection, a rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. 

t Cozisa’tilev Obs.-^ [ad. L. cottsBtil-is 
sewed together, f , consuPre, consitt- to sew together.] 
* That is sewed together * (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Johnson, and later Diets, 
t Consn tnre. Obs.^^ [ad. L. type '^consBtBra, 
f. consul- : see prec.] ‘ A sewing together * (Bailey 
1730-6). 

t CoxiBwade, humorous {plial^ for Persuadk. 
[But cf. L. consuddere ] 

>599 Peei-k Sir Clyom. iKtldg.) 51 5/9 Chave a cur here, 
an a were my vellow, cha must nim conswade. 
t Conswa'p, v. Obs. rare^^, [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion 4- Swap to strike.] trans, ? To 
knock on the head. 

1506 Nashs Saffron Walden 36 Till this Domine Dewse- 
ace DC conswapped, and sent with . . a scrowle in his hand 
to saint Peter. 

Conswetude, obs. f. Consuetude. 
tConsy. Obs. Cookery. Alsooonl8ye,ooano7e, 
oouxiB. [Of unceriain form and origin : F. concis, 
L. conclsus cut up, has been suggested.] An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
pieces, Ftewed, seasoned, and coloured with saffron. 

7 a 1400 Forme of Cuty xxiu (Pegge, 1780’ so Capons in 
Coficy [Ed. Kays * Coneys 99 seems to be a kind of sauce 
MS. Ed. 6, but the recipe there is different ']. c zaae Liber 
Cure Coe 1x869) 94 Capons in Conisye {printed covisye] 
Take Capons and sethe horn wele. And new horn smalle 
illcadele, etc. c X440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ont. (1790) 
43X Capons in Consy [printed Confy]. I'ake capons and 
rosle horn, .and cheppe hom on gobettes, .colour nit wythe 
saffron. 14. . Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier, x88a) 1x6 To mak 
capons in couns tak a capon, etc. ..colour it with saffron. 

Conssrenoe, -ene. obs. ff. Conboienci. 
t Consympathlte. Obs, [Con- 4* Sympathy 
4- -ITE.] One that has fellow sympathies. 
i6x6 Lane Sqr.'e Tale x. 099 And thinges of sympathie 
binn quicklie known, thougha farr off, to consympathites 
ythrowne. «a 

t Cont, V. Ohs. rare. [App. t Gr. Kovrbt, L. 
contus, a barge-pole, punting-pole.] To punt (a 
boat, or barg^ : fee Quant, Kent. 

1885 Petty in Phil. Trams, XVII. No. *98 658 The Art 
of Conttng, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 

Cont, obs. f. Count v, 

CoutabeMoenoe (kFutfibe-s&is'i. [ad. L. type 
*contdhescentia, n. of state f. contdhcscent^ : see next 
and -SNOE. So. F. contabescence [in Littrfi).] 



OOHTABSSCairT. 

tl A iseiieni waiting away, dacay, atrophy. 
Oh, in gvnml leDM, 

Bto If. C^iMa At^, i’«Mf 44 Such « crad Want .. 
Cfmiig aa it am with a clow oontabccoanoa . . aatc up all 
thlm. itf94 Cha^Eton Phahl 833 All . .odoroua Mice, 
the tract ^ a few vearc. eonfecc a cobaiantiall Couta- 
bMcence, or decay of Quantity. iMa Syd, S&e, Ltar., Com- 
/oAmcvwv, cameac .an old term for atrophy, 

c^impuon. maraemuf, or any wacting of the My. 

2 . Bh. Partial or total Buppreasion of pollen 
formation in the anthers of flowers. See next. 

1889 Masters rrra/^»^(Ray Soc.). 18B8 Huiii 
SLOW Ofinr, Fl&r. Simei, 975 The phenomenon called con- 
tabeecence by GSrtner. 

OontebMOmt (kpnULbe*8&it),a. [mod. ad. L. 
€oniabhcent’€m^ pr. pple. of ccnMescJfrg to waste 
away, be consumed. Introduced as a botanical 
term by Giirtner, Beitrdfm zur JCtnntniss dir Be- 
/hiehuw(iS44) ij6A Wafting away, atrophied ; 
in Bet. characterized by contabescence. 

k8M Darwin Anim, 4 rl. undtr Dettusi. (1875I II. 149 
In oontabeecent plants the female organs are aeldom af- 
facted. 1877 — Fomta ^ FL 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shrivelled or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents ; they were in the state designated 
by Gftrtner as oontabeacent. 

Oouta*blature. rare. [f. L. centahulat- (see 
next) after tablature.'] * Coktabulation. 

sSay Airman tr. Bmchnnan'i HM. Scot I. 11. 198 By a 
contablature of lies a bridge wilt be erected fdr bringing 
back those fugitive Brenni. 

tConta^bnlato, v. Obs. ran. Also 7 00- 
tabulato. [ad. L. centabuldt- ppl, stem of ren- 
tabulan to cover with boards, to floor, f. con- + 
tabula board, plank.] trana. To floor with boarda 
In quot. 1^4 fig. 

xfag CocKERAM^^ CoinhmlaU, to planch. 1654 Gavton 
PUas, NoUa 111. li. 71 Bedcoards and boards are the best 
fesh-firmers, consolidating and contabulating his Body. 
1856 Blount Glotzogr.^ CoHiabulatt, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together. 1711 in Bailcv. 1755 in Johnson. 

t OontablllA'tioiii Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
tabuldiion etn a joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. contabuldt- 1 see prcc.] * A 
joining of boards together ; a boarding, a floor * 
(Johnson). In quot. 161 

16x5 Crooke Botfy o/Mmn 15 In the admirable confabu- 
lation or composition of the whole. 1706 Phiu.ipa, Cm- 
tabulaiiom^ a loyningof Boards together, a boarding or 
planking ; a Floor, aTiinber-Frame. i7ex in Bmlev. 

Contao(k, •tak(e, vnr. of Contbck. Obs.^ strife. 

Contaoowre, var. of Contbokbb, Ohs. 

Contact (kp nt&kt). [ad. L. contact-us (M-stem) 
tonching, contact, f. contact^ stem of cofUing- 
/rs to touch (each other) : cf. F. contact i^in Cotgr.).] 

1 . The state or condition of touching ; the mutual 
relation of two bodies whose external surfaces touch 
each other. Hence to be or come in {jnto^ contcut. 

x6b6 Bacon \ llie desire of return into the body; 

whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and conjunc- 
tion. 1766 Pennant Zool, Basking .'Shark (R.\ They will 
permit a boat to follow them., till it comes almost within 
contact. 1799 Med. Jiml. II. 98 It has been asserted, that 
the cow-pox cannot be communicated but by contact. 
1807-96 S. C ooPER First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 390 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamfis v. | la 145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilaateri. 1878 Huxley 
Fkysiogr. 75 So as to avoid contact with air. 1885 iVkit- 
mkar's Aim., Felikses. F'irst contact with the Penumbra, 
X h. 50 m, aft. First contact with the shadow, 9 h. 39 m. aft 
b. with pi. 

1718 Quincey Cem/l. Disp. 6 The Cohenon in all Bodies 
must be as the Surfaces and Contacts of their component 
Paru. 1833 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. iii. (xBbs^sdo How he sidled 
along, keeping clear of all secular contacts 

C. To make or break contact: to complete or 
interrupt an electric circuit. Cf. contact-breaker, 
^maker in 6. 

tfs86o Faraday Fereas Nat. vL x68 If I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. 1881 Max- 
well Blactr. 4- Magn. II. 179 If we make conUct only for 
an instant, and then break contact, the two induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in. .rapid succession. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

To come in content with : to meet, come across, 
be brought into pactical connexion with. 

1818 Byron Ch. nar. iv. exxv. Though accident, blind 
contact, and the strong Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies. t86a Trollope Orlty F. xiit. 103 Never till 
now hod he come into close contact with crime. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. | 4. 197 A new fervour of study 
sprang up in the West from its contact with the more civil- 
im East. t88p lllustr. Land. News 91 Dec. 769/x A large 
baboon, .snapping at oil it come in contact with, 
b. So point 0/ contact. 

1869 Lewis Asirom. Aueumis 1 . I x. 9 The history of 
astronomy has numerous points of contact with the general 
history or mankind. 1883 G. Llovd Ebb 4 Flowll. 199 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it. 

8. Math, The touching of a straight line and a 
txxTft, of two curves, or of two surfaces ; the meet- 
ing of two curvet (or surfaces) at a point so as to 
have a common tangent (or tangent plane) at that 
point : the coincidence of two or more consecutive 
points on each of two curves. 
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If two eoBssetitSVi points on oach enm eoineide, fho 
eorvm tan said to have oamtaei tke firat erdar; if Mm, 
e. of the aaoon d ordar\ and so on. Amglakfeemiaet: the 
angle between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(innnitesimal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point ; also ^lod omgta af comfinmamea or qf e$trtmimra. 

i66e Bassow Estelid iil xii, If two drcloe. .touch ono tho 
other outwardly, the right line AB which joins their centers 
A, B, shall pots thro* the point of conlocl C Ibid. 111. xvi. 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAE, is greater than the angle of 
contact DAI. 1840 LARONEa Caom. 187 If one of the cy- 
lindere . . be rolled upon the other, thmr Hne of contact wUl 
move pamllel 10 itself. sdlf^WiLUAMSoti D(fi. CaUcnlva 
(ed. 3) 900-1 The circle which posses through three infinitely 
near points on E curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. Ibid. 304 The tangent to a curve has a con- 
tact of the first order wnh the curve at its point of contact, 
and the osculating circle a contact of the second order. 
Ibid. 306 If the contact be of on even order, .the curves cut 
each other at thoir point of contact. 

4 . Cool. H«nce oontact-bod, -deposit, vein. 

1881 Raymond Gloat. Mining Ttrma, Comtaet. the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A com- 
taci-xmn is a vein, and a comtaetbed is a bed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact. 

6. atlrib, a. Chem. Cotttact action » Cataltstb. 
b. Electr. Contact electricity, force ^ potential : see 
quot. 1881. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 138/1 To be referred to the class 
of * contact actions*. x88t Maxwell Elactr. 4 Magu. I. 
337 It appears that when two difle^t metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so -os to moke the potential of uxe one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a ceitain quantity. Ibid. 1 . 339 
This is Volta's theory of Contact Electricity. t88a Watti 
Diet. Cham. 11 . 19 Examples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and in organic chemistry. 188$ 
Watson & BueRURY Math. Th. Electr, 4 Magn. 995 This 
difierence of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two metaU . . The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. 

6. Comb., as oontaot-breaker, a contrivance for 
breaking an electric circuit automatically; oon- 
taot-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differences of length; oontaot-lever, the lever 
which moves a contact-lewel ; oontaot-maker, a 
contrivance for completing an electric circuit auto- 
matically ; oontaot-mine, a mine which explodes 
by contact ; oontact-point, the metal point which 
makes contact in a telegraphic-apparatus. 

iMG. Bird in Phil. Mag XII. s8 Description of a mag- 
netic •contact-breaker. m865 T. Wvldb in Circ. Sc. I. 
959/9 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker. 
1886 Pall Midi G. 95 Aug, 14/1 There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent xd-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a *contact maker, only one is lit at a time* 
1805 Ibid, 91 Mar. 5/x A *contact mine explodes when 
struck by a vessel. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Ttlepkoma 1 x The 
position of this •contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. 1884 Ckamb. Jml. 95 Oct. 686//1 Iridium has 
been used. .for. .contact points for telegraphic apparatus. 

OontM^ V. rare, techn. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trans. To bring into or place in contact. 

1834 F.den in Fraser’s Mag. Xl. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 
e^fosion, 

2 . intr. To come into, or be in, contact. 

1876 J. Rose Pract. Machinist 9^7 1 ^ that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
1883 H. GaEER Diet. Electr. sx To prevent contact with 
two or more plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions ore so an’onged that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same vertical Tine. 

Oontaot(e, var.CoNTECK, Obs., strife, contention. 

Oontaetile (k^ntoe ktil), a. ran. fad. L. type 
eontaetil-is, f. contact- ppl. stem of contingPn (see 
above), Cf. L. taciilis Tactile.] Relating to 
contact and the sensation of contact. 

* CoHtactila aUserimimatioH, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the surikee of the skin * kSyd. Soc. Lax. xSds). 

t Conta*OtiOli. Obs. [as if ad. L. ^eontactibai- 
em, f. contact- : see Contact sb. (Very frequent in 
17th c;)l The action of touching, contact. 

1610-15 BP. Hall ContamOl., N. T . iv. xxiv, Is his hand 
so short that he can do nothing but by contaction T 1607 ' 77 
Feltham Easolves 1. Ixix. 105 We see infection sooner taken 
by breath than contaction. a x68s Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 66 Since . .we cannot be punish'd unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 

Ck)nta*otivene88. rare. ff. *con/active (f. 
Contact + -iVB) -f -BESS.] CajMcity of being in 
contact. 

1BS9 F. Dx WiNTON in Nature 19 Sept 4^ The discovery 
of steam os a motive power has brought the world Into on 
extraordinary condition of contectivenesa 

ContMtnal tk^tie-ktindl), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *eontactudl-is, f, contaetu-s Contact.] Of or 
relating to contact. 

sSm Penny Cycl. VII. 483/x Contagion may therefore be 
said to be immediate or mediate, contoctuol or remote. 

Hence Oonte’otwslly etdv. 

1857 W. Boyd Islassd of Montreal, Is it net deeply, 
broadly, and contoctually embraced on all sides by the 
waters of the Octewat 

II Oontediaa Ikdntadfna^. It. pi. -ino. [It. ; 
fern* of next.] An Italian peasant-woman. 
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UcwxLU Femt. Life xix. 309 Pretty wttMtmm and con- 
tadiaos* 

K OotttftAlM (k6ntadPii6\ It. f 1 * 4 hit [It* i 
t eontaho a county, the couutryi««L. eomiflUm: 
see County.] An Italian peasant or eenntiTiiiaa. 

1699 E. yohnton’a Ktngd, 4 tomnam, oa la Spame U b 
farre worse Ithan in Italy): the Contadim are . . esteemed 
almost as the Assea that hriag their Cabbages * - to the 
Markets. 1696 J. harsinciton Ocaamm sxoiJm*) For nut 
the cose you be travelling in Italy, ask your eoaiaulitao^ that 
is, the next country fellow you meet, some question. sSeo 
Shxllrv To Marin Gisborate a 06 Alar the G^todboe 
song as heotd. 

(k^t^’dgi|d), combining form of L. 
eontagium 'coi)tagion',a8in oontaglo-iiilasiitatiobf 
propagated both by contagion and by miasm a 
{,Syd. Soc. Lex. 188a). 

Contagion (kiAitii'dgon). \}AE.z^.V.e0»iagion^ 
or ad. L. cont&gidu-em a touching, contact, con- 
tagion, f. eon* together + tangHre to touch. So It. 
eoHt<mone.'\ 

1 . The communication of disease from body to 
body by contact diiect or mediate. 

(The two earliest quota, perhaps belong to b or to ■.) 

a x535 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. Yf a mantle bee 
BO dayntye stomoked, that goyng where contagion is, he 
woulde grudge to uke a lyttle tryocle. 1594 Lady Russell 
in Ellis Orig. Latt. 1. 9^3 111 . 40 A comfortable litle breck* 
fast asajrnst the contagion of this tynie. a t6a6 Bacon (J.ii 
In in^tion and contagion from body to body, os the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive ; but yet is . . repulsed. 1698 Sni T. Browne 
HyaHot. i. 4 The Jewish Nation . . to avoid cmitogion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends. xSes Mad. yml, V. 146 Dr. Tissoti, .observes, that 
the Small-pox . . does not proj^gate ttseli' so much by con- 
tagion as i>y an infection of the air. tSSe-i Flo. Night- 
iNCALR Nursing ii. 13 Scarlet fever would be no more as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause, 
b. Contagious quality or influence. 

1596 Spenskk F. Q. V. vii. xt Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thereof re- 
siraine. s6of Shaks. yul, C. 11. L 065 What, is Brutus 
sickeT And will he steale out of his wholsome bed To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night T sBog Mad. 7 rul. 
XIV. 561 The most striking contr^ictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2 . A contagious disease or sickness ; a plague or 
pestilence. 

1398 Treviba Barth. Da P. R. vii. Iviv. (tsosl Lepra 
also comil b of fader and moder, and so this contogyon 
poBsyth in to the chylde as it were by lawe of herytage. 
sMg Eden Decauies 14a Ibey [the Cannibals] haue spredde 
th^ generation . . lyke a pestiferous contaftion, tSfo Wel- 
don Crt. Jos, /, 28 He was forced by that conUgion fa 
plague) to leave the Metropolis, H. L*£m range 

Ch4ts. I 0655)7 Bulloign, where she was to imborque for 
England, 'the contagion being then much at Calais . lysa 
Dr Foe Plague ki%so) 902 ITie contagion despised all m^i- 
cine, death raged in every corner. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics 1860M. 343 In the year 1346 that terrible conta- 
gion known os the Black Death, .appeared at Strosburg. 

8. The substance or principle by which a con- 
tagious disease is transmitted ; wCoktagiuh. 

1603 Lodge Plague Bijh, Contagion, is an euil qualitle 
in a bodie, communicated vnto an other by touch, en- 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
communicated. 175s Chambers Cycl. s.v., In others [dis- 
eases] the contagion is transmitted through the air to a 
great distance, by means of steams, or effluvia, expiring 
tn>m the sick. sSm Mad, yml. III. 399 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came: or how 
it was generated in the prison. 1801 Ibid. V. 8a It may 
possibly be oliserved, that the Variolous Contagion, from 
having extended its influence over the earth's whole sur- 
face . cannot be destroyed either by accident or design. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. tv. xviii. (18761 194 The food of 
man seems poisonous, the air is charged with contagion, 
b. coner. A poison that infects the blood, poet. 

s6oa Shaks. Hatn. iv. vii. 1^8 He touch my point With 
this contagion la poisonous ointment], that if 1 gall him 
slightly It be death, 
o. transf. 

s6os Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 408 The verie witching time of 
night. When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths 
out Contagion to this world. 

4 . fig. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 
infectii^ influence. 

CHAuesa Sec. Nun's T. 79 My sotile. .That troubled 
is by the contagloun Of my body. 1483 Caxton Geld. Leg. 
196/3 Thus Saynt geneuefe dclyuerd Saynt cclync fro 
peryl and fro the contag^yon of tlie world, vfgt tr, yunius 
on Rev, xviii. 4 The contagion of sin. 1603 Sir T. Browne 
Ralig. Med. ii. | xo It » the corruption that 1 feore within 
me, not the contaaion of commerce without me. 1776 
Gibbon Dccl. 4 E. I. xxi 391 His mind was tainted by tne 
contagion of fanaticism. tSjiS Thiblwall Greece 1 1 . xiii. 190 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation. 1867 FaESMAN Norm. Conq. (1876) I. v. asa 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign influence. 

b. Contagious or ipreading moral diBease; 
moral corruption. 

a 15^ Fbith iVks. xtsfR.) This conterion began to spring 
cuen in St. Paules tyme. 1669 Gale Crt, Ganiitaa 1. 111. v. 
63 An universal Contagion, or Corruption diffused through- 
out the whole of human Nature. 17M Morbk Ataunr. Gcog, 
11 . 587 All forsook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 
hometans. .the contagion spread over Arabia, Syria, EgW 
and Persia. 1848 Macaulay HUt, Eng. I. 401 A few 
eminent men. .were exempt from the general contagion. 
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5 . The contamons or * catchiDs ’ inflnenoe or 
operation of example, sympathy, and the like. 

J. Hayward tr. Bimdr* Eromena x66 Her griefe 
Rlona WAN an univemll cotiUgion to the Universe. 1654 
WifiTi.ocK 9 u 8 Our opintonN comming more ^ 

OmtaKion, than on I>elibtcnLtion. 1^1 (jibbon l>wcl, ^ r* 
11. ti7 I'he contagion of loyalty and repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank. i$<|6 raouDic Hut. Eng. 
<18581 II. vi. 14 By the contagion of example he nthered 
about him other men who thought as he did xt6a Stanucy 
Jew. C/t. (1877) 1 . xviiL 313 A contagion of goodneHs, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy . . almo«t impotsible to reNist. 187a 
VaATB Grtmuih Comfn. ato The contagion of ^venture 
which was spread abroad by the Spanish discoveries, 
f 6. /ramf I'ainl ; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact ; impure admixture. Ods. 

lApS Woodward AW. //ut. EariA i. (7793) 93 Multitudes 
of Shells .. absolutely free from any such Mineral Cun* 
tanon. iv. (17931 946 Even the most obvious and 

ordinary Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad* 
ventitious Matter. 

+ 7 . Foulness, noisomf*ness, stench. Obs. 

1668 J. Chandler Van HHmonft Oriat. los The water 
of the same Well, three dayes before, sent forth tlie stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and .its contagion, yellowness, to 
getlicr with the lurbulency of the water, did bewray it. 

Contagioned (k^nt^ d^dnd),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -Kij.l Affected by, or tainted with, contagion, 
lias XVutm. Rtv. Apr. In this case, also, a con* 
tagioned cargo is covered with a clean bilL 

Contafpiemiflt ik^t^-di^anist). [f. as prec. *!• 
-I8T. Ct F. contagionniste.^ One who maintains 
or believes that certain diseases, such as the plagne, 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagious. 

[i8a8 Hlackw, XIX. 1^31 Who . . would not believe 
that he was an anti-contagionist?] 183s Fraser's Mag. IV. 
6x7 To alter their opinion (about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the cont^ionists. 

attrib, ft adi. 1831 in Gkkvillb Mem. Gee- IV II. 
xiv. 157 We nave appointed a Board of Health, which is 
contagionist. 1863 Reader ti Nov. 545/3 The ultra*con* 
ttigiuni.st .school. 

Contafifiont7 ''k^ntei»d.:^i,^*8tti). rare. [prob. 
ad. F. emtagiositi or mcd.L. *contagidsittis, f. L. 
cofifJgids-us CoNTAOious : see -ITY. Littrti has the 
F. only as a neologism, but it may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1430 Lvoa CAren. Tray v. xxxvl, By the enuyoua false 
contagyotytie, f)f the serpent nompouse and ellate. i8Ba 
Syd. See. Lex , CentagtasUy^ the quality or amount of con* 
tagion in diflTcrent diseases. 

Contagions (k|)fnt^« (li5ds). «. [ME, a. OF. 
cottiagieus (14th c.). ad. (late) L. contdzidsus, £. 
cont&gion - : tee Contagion and -on.s.] 

I. Where the notion of mutual contact is present 
L Of the nature of or characterized by contagion ; 
communicating disense or corruption by contact ; 
infectious. Also fig. 

e 137A Chaucbb Beetk. in. xii. xox Whan I lost my me- 
morie by ^ contagious coniunccioun of |ni body wib he 
soule. 1807 Walkington 0 /t. G/ass iL (166^93 TIis Soul 
must needs be affected with the ContMious Qualities inci- 
dent unto his Body. 1793 Soc/thky ef Arc vit. 451 
Ere the contaeioira vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Ukb Phihs. Mann/. 413 Amid the contagioos 
habits of great ciciea 

2 . Of diseases ; Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See Contagion 1. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 196 Pb [leprosy] is oon of the 
^knessis hat ben contagious igsy R. Thornk in Hakluyt 
y 9 y. (1589) 959 Of some contagious sickenesse he died. 
1340 Act 39 Hen. V/II, c. jp 8 3 llie pestilence, great 
pockes, and such other contagious imirmityes. a i6b6 Bacon 
in Resuscitaiie (ed. Rawley) xix Pestilences, Sweats and 
other Contagious Diseases.^ 1710 Steblb Tatler Mo. to 
F IX There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence. 1803 Med. Jml. X. xo8, 1 do not 
think influenra to be contagious. 1879 Maclagan in xp/A 
Cent. 8x0 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 
by personal contact with a person suffering from it.. we 
call it contagioiLs. 

Cemtagmm Diseases Aels^ the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1B66 and following years to check 
the propagation of venereal diseitses in certain military and 
navM stations C. D. A€ts\ and to check the spread of 
nriderpest and other di-teases among cattle {Cemiagieus 
Diseases (Animais) Acts). 

b866 Reselutitm He, Commons 94 Apr., That it is expe* 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expenses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
for the better prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain 
Naval and Militory Stations, ilh Times ax Apr. 8/4. 
1889 //a. Cemmems 14 June, The RegulationH . . in force 
under the Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. 

8. Tainted with and communicating contagion : 
charged with the germs of an infectious disease. 

isf6 CoGAN Jfavm HeeUtk ccxliiL (1636) wi The clothes 
especially of woollen . .continna contMioosby the q»icc of 
three yearet, and more, lyaa Die Plagne (1^1 179 
Ibeir nreath, their sweat, thmr very clothes, were contagious 
for many days before. Ibid, (Rtldg.) esx They might go 
about seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came near them, 18*3 ]• Thomson Itf/fam, 350 
The absorption of. .bile, milk, contagious matters. 

4 . fig Apt to be communicated from one to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching,, inficiieus^ 
sMo Boyle Straffi Lave 144 If oar Friends do not aOay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, or thek cofs> 
tagious Sufferioga. i 4 fa Milton P, L, tx. 1036 Well uodei^ 
stood Of Eve, whoRc Eye darted contagious Firoi 1689 
Shadwell Bnry F, u. i, I see this Folly is contagions. 1730 


TMOMEoit Attitmm 1113 From Look to Look oontEgbas 
thro* the Croud Ike Pamiic itmt. 1700 ymnins Lett, xv. 
68 Ripened to. .nuunrity of oomiptEm, um worst exEmplet 
cease to be contagious. 1S67 Embeson Lett, f Sec, Atms, 
Pregr, Cmltstre Whs. (Bohn) 111 . S35 All vigour is con* 
tagious, and when we see creation we also begin to create. 

n. In more general lense: Brcedii^ diieaae, 
injurious, noxious. 

1 5 . Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 

breeding, pestilential ; * that corrupteth or in- 
fecteth 1615). Obs, 

1398 Trbvisa Bart a, De P, R, xvn. xxtv. (1495^ 6x8 The 
stenebe and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and other 
daurigerous and contagyous ayres. sgss Act 4 Hen. VJII. 
c. 8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detcNrablest places withyn this realmc. 1533 Eden Decades 
199 The place is also contagious, .by reason it is coompased 
abuute with muddy and stynk^mge marysshes. zsj^ R. 
Scot in llohnsked 111 xs^/x 'rhis summer, .was verie hot 
and contagious. 1633 J. Kubbrll Bait, Lntzen in Harl, 
Misc. (Malh.1 IV. 184 Contiqri^^ and poisonous detarts. 
S69X Rav Cfeatiem 1. (1704) 103 Noisom and contMous 
Vapours, syu S. ^ Rogers Pleas. Mem, ti. 971 Those 
tend'rer tints that, .in the wmrid's contagious climate die. 
fb. Hurtful or injurious as food. Obs, 

c 1430 Henkvson Mer. Fab. 50 To fyle your teeth or lippes 
with my blude, Whilke to your siomacke is contagtouE 
ri320 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (2s;o)Gy, Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagiouE 1547 Bioordb Brev, 
Health xxxiL x8 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe ale. .oewe hote bread, etc. x3m,Flat Jewetl Ao, t. 
8 Unto man . . the eating of much sut is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt. 

t O. Foul, noisome, fetid. Obs, 

1347 Boordb Brev. Health § 391 Let him vse odiferous 
and no conUgiouiie ayerE X390 Nasme Pre/, Greene's 
Ment^Aon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauone sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and the contagious fumes of goats 
beards burned. 

1 6 . Injurious to human life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease ; pernicious, noxious. 

r 1430 Lydg. BocAas ix. xxii. (1554* 906a, Most in murdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fabyan Chren. 1. xix. 17 Flyes..80 noyuus and conta- 

f cous, that they hlewe moche people 1599 Haki uyt / 'ey, 
I. 11. los Now the Winter comming vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 1630 Bijlwer Anthropomet, xop Rid 
them out of the world . . as contagious beasts. ^ x^ H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. 943 All kiud of cuntagious crea- 
tures, as lirards, serpents, and adders 


t 7 . Morally or socially injurious, noxions, or 
dangerous ; grievous, • pchlilent \ Obs. 

e 1440 Preutp Parv. 91 Contagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, ceniagiflsus. X5R3 Ld. Bekners Freiss. I. ccxxxiii. 
” * ‘ ‘ ice ofi 


976 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, or doctrine, contagioiiE 

Contagioualy ck^nt/i'dg9sli\ at/v. [£ prec. 
4 -LT.] Ill a contagious manner : a. Bv contagion, 
t b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed tfiscase. 

16x5 G. .Sandys Trav. iii. 908 A towne. .most contagiously 
aenti^ by reason of the marishes. i 83 e -4 De Quincey 
Csrsars Wlu. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was spreading contaaiously. 1667 Miu, /uang, 
Addr, 37 There is nothing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment. 

ContaffionsneBB (k^nt^'dj^dsn^s). [f. as prec. 
4 -NESB.J^ The state or quality of being conta^ous 
(in the different senses 01 the word) : a. lit. 

1530 Palugb, 908 X Contagioixsnesse, in/ectitm. 

Barkt Ar. S 760 The contagioitsnesse [vis merbi] of the dis- 
ease dkl spread far abroad. 1594 Plat 7 ewell-Ae., Diuerse 
neve Exp, f 4 Howe to keepe . . anic fowle or other pce« of 
flesh Rounde and sweete . . notwithstanding the oontamous- 
nctse of the weather. 1685 Botle Sal^. Air 93 Put a 
speedy stop, not ordy to the contagiousness, but to the 
malignity of the Plague. X873 Ziemssrn's Cycl, Med. I. 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
ness of typhus fever, small-pox, etc 
h./g. 

1341 Baenes IVks. (i573> 363^ Wherfore flye from sveh 
ooiitamousnessc of men and auoid their wordes os a cancar. 
*847 Homilies i. Cententum 1. 1x859' *37 A rsiling tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contj^iousness. 1648 W, Mountague 
Devout Ess. 177 (T.» An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. 1871 Smiles CAaroc. !. 17 There is 
a contagiousness in every example of energetic conduct. 

II Contaginm PI -1b. [L. 

coHtJgtum -^cofitdgio : see Contagion.] 

+ 1 . — Contagion, corrupting contact Obs. 

1634 Gattoh Phot. Notes ii. n. 39 Which without doubt 
hath a villaoous cootagium upon the grand magistarium of 
the Stone. 


2 . Spec, * The supposed solid or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganized substance by which infectious 
or conta^ous diseases are communicated* {Syd. 
See. Lex?) ; in pt, the germs of disease. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 93 Aug. to Thoroughly to isolate the 
sick from interoourae withsosceptiblepersons, and thoroughly 
to tr^ and exterminate the conUyium which the bodies of 
the sick evolve, 1883 Tyndall in Gleuggw IVeeAly Her, 
a June xA Contagia are living thingE Men and women 
have dira by the minion that bacteria aud bacilli oiight 
live. tBpt Times ([Weekly ed.) to July >9/3 He thinks tnut 
the contagium of influenza b n mienwe, wbidi eBters the 
system through the surfbee of the eye. 
tCOAtegy. Obi, ran. [ad. L. cantdgt-umx 
see prec ] - Contaoiok y. 

Bgn Faevan Ckren, vii. eexxiti. fiSxi) *49 And after fbb 
owed a oontagy and a fawle stenebe. 


COHTJLZir. 

(k^tAnX Form! : 3 oontelnl, 4 
oontenoii, oontlenen, kiuitftfiie^ {pa. pfiU, 
y-eomtyanftdtF-ocMatyiiiftBt), 4-^ oontan# (chiefljr 
Sc, and nerth,), 4-7 eontaynia, oou$ain(a, 5 Sc. 
oontexk, 6 oontaigiie^ -teygine. Sc. -toan, 6 f 
oontaina, -taTii(a, 7- 00a tain, [ME. ccntein>^e{n^ 
conten-e, a. OF. emten-ir (^rd pers. pres. Nor* 
man canten’t, emten-^, tnbj. amtentt -teigne) 
-*Pr. coniencTt -ir, Sp. copstencr, It ctmtenerei^ 
L. amtinerCf to hold together^ keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f. can^ together 4 ten^e to bold.] 
1 . To have in it, to hold ; to comprise, enclosa. 

1 . trans. To have in it, to hold. (S^d of a vessel, 
a space, or the like.) 

1^ Wveur Tier. ii. X3 Wastid cisternes, that contetiea 
[zw holde] watris mouo noL ^1490 Protnp, Parv, 91 
(MS. K.) Centeynyn, hauyn or kepyn wit-innyo. C1578 
TfiYKNE Ld. Bnrgkbrys Crest in Antmadv. App. 11865' 

In brittill glaiae is wboliiome w>*ne oonteynde. i6n Rav 
Jeum. Lew C. 64 The Juices . . oonteined in the veins of 
Che Earth. 1709 Pote Ess, Crit, 983 So vast a throng the 
stage c.'in ne'er conuin. rS6o Trench Serm. hVes/m, Ab, 
XX. 995 We were not formed to contain God's truth, but to 
be conuined by it 

b. To be capable of containing ; to have capa- 
city for : usually expressed by to HOLD. 

1586-34 T1NDAI.K ^Ai» ii. 6 And ther were ntondynge 
theare Kixe waterpottes of stone . . contnynynHe two or thre 
fyrkinR a pece. And Jesus Myde vnto them : Tyll the water 
pottes with water. 1330 PAi.aaR. 496/1 This pot contayneth 
eyght quartes. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . x 196 In the Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, these are w ag gons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwtE 

2 . To have os part (or the whole) of its contents 
or substance ; to comprise, Include. 

Z340 HAMroLS Pr. Cause. 999 pc lawer world . ■ Contenes 
haly pe eieinentrs aile. 1340 Ayenb. ri8 pe zeue lienes Pet 
byep y*con^ned ine hull pater noster. c 1400 Maunobv. 
(KoxoL) xiii. 58 In pis rewine of Surry er many rewmes 
contende. Z4B0 Caxton Chren, Eng. eexxi sx i He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw what was conCcyned cherin. z^ Fishbe 
P'hh. Eerm. Ciess Richmond WkE 1876 1 . 995 1 he crowue 
of our lady , . after the moncre of Rome conteyncth lx and 
thre aues. 1541 Bellrnuen Cron, Ecet. Tabula aig. DiiiL 
The table . . rontenand the mater of eucry buke. z6oo J. 
Hamilton (title) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : one in- 
fallible reul . . N ixc, a Declaration, etc. 1607 Dei'den Vtrg, 
Georg. IV. J05 And Grandsires Grandsons tne long List con- 
tains. Z863A.J. Horwood Veardd’s, 3»-3x Edtv. /, Pref. 99 
The volume . . having once contained many more [pages] than 
it does now. 1873 Joweit Plato (ed. 9> V. 18 The Laws. . 
contain a few passages which are very grand and noble. 

b. Of a material body or substance : To have in 
it (as a constituent clement, or in combination). 

1736 C. Lucas Ess. fVaters I. 84 Such waters as contain 
most air. .are found the lightest and pure.st. zSjz J. Davies 
Maunal Mat, Med.'Vf^ Borne of them contain besides, 
carbonic acid. s86o Tyndall Glac. l xx. 141 The rock .. 
evidently contains a good deal of iron. 

1 3 . To include, comprise, extend over, measure 
(so much space, time, or other magnitude^. Obs, 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, 11. vii. 56 As myche space os pesee 
and [theJ mareys contenen and ouergon. c 1391 — AstreL 
1. 9 7 The space bytwene contieneth a Mile<wey. 1398 
Trbvisa Barth. De P. R, 111. vii. 1x495) 53 Gf all the fygures 
of the same lengthe the cercle is rnoost and must conteynyth. 
«S4a3 Wyntoun Cron. iii. iii. 171 pe thryd elde. .Contenys 
Dyne hundyr yhere And twa. 1316-34 Tindale Acts L xs 
*1 nen returned they . . from mount-ohvete, which is nye to 
Jerusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes lomey. [So ZS57 
Geneva.) zmi Rouinson tr. Mere's Utob. 11. (Arb.) 79 
The Hand of Utt^ia, conteyncthe in breadthe . . cc miles. 
1363 Shuts Anhit. Eiva, Tuscans conteineth in height 
.6. Diameters. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 49 
They were not exact Semicircles, out contain'd the Digger 
half of the Circle. 1703 Moxun Meth. Exert, 963 Thattho 
first Story contain full xo Foot in height 
+ b. irUr, with of^ prec. Obs, rare. 
s66o Bloomb Archit, Bd. Regula under Astragulus con- 
taineth of one part. IbiJ. Ca, The Pillar with all his 
ornaments, coiitaineth of 10 DiameterE 

O. Of a measure or magnitude : To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a bmaller measofe 
or magnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger). 

1387 Tbbvisa Higdon (Mid) 11 . 935 (MitE)A cubiCe of 
gemetrie Gontcyneb sixe comoun cabitcE c tjat Chaucbb 
Astral. 1. 1 8 A oemre of a signs contieneth to MynutU. 
i6xz Bible Essh. xlv. xi That the Bath may contame tbo 
tenth part of an Homer. 1873 Umb Diet. Arts III. xxsj 
In Innand the perdi contains 7 yards, and the milo 8040. 
Mod. A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 graioE 

1 4 . To take up, occupy. (Cf. Cohpbibx 4 c-) 

^ *374 CuAUCBE Ti^ylns ui. 453 For per was lom Epistd 
..pat wakle as seith myn auctour wele ooniene Neigh half 
^s boko. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg zoS/s Yf 1 shoU here 
expresse alle the myracles . . It diold conteyne an hole 
volume. 1398 Sabcelet FeUc, Man hl (i6c» 4( 150 That 
matlev alone would contalne a reasonaUe volume. 1736 
Swift Let, xs May, A complete history cf the . . abitird 
proceedings in this kingdom would cautain twelve large 
volumes in folio. ,1, 

1 5 . To enclose (so mnch space, eta). Said of 
a boundary line, or of a person. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Esuydee vis. wadsng* dydo . . booghte 
as moche londe. .as she myjriHa conteyne virthin the space 
of the bide of an oxe c 1300 Melusme 44 The grate oom- 
pace of the ladder [tbongT, which oonteyoed wef the space 
of two myllcE of giottndia. 

b. pass. Of a 8peoe^ segion, etc. : To be ooos- 
prebokded, kiclndtf, or kteroepted (within a cer- 
tain space, between ccitaja limits). 
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conUened or [intorjcopt by.twI«o tho coDvth ond tlio oMf 
OOxiaL mo PALsoa* MThooMiatrpyo tM bo coQteyfMl 
botwem the nrvw of Seyaejfc the ryvcr of X^yrre. 
Pom Lhyd*t Cmmbria i Huu |Mrt coatelood betweene 
^ French Sees. 1603 Khoules HnU Tmrkt UdaB) 184 
The klngdQnie..#is contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia. ,MmL The Asteroids revolve in the space 
contained between the orbiu of Mars and Jupiter, 

6. MaiA, a. Geom. To enclose^ include^ fonn 
the boundary of (a firnTtf an angle) ; in pass^ 
formerly to oe contained under, 

A rectancle is still said to be comiaitted under the two 
lines which form its length and breadth ; so t tranef, a 
composite number was formerly said to be i^omtmined under 
its factors. 


b. Arith. and Alg, To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple ; to be divisible by, without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). In pass, 
(const. %ti \ : To divide, ‘ go into * (without, or less 
strictly with, a remainder). 

1570 Bii.uncslbv Euclid 1. def. ix, If the lines which 
coiitame the ancle be right lyncs, then it is called a right- 
lyned angle. Ibid. def. xv. A circle is a plaine figure con- 
tcyned under one line, which is called a circumference. 
ibid. VII. def. xix 187 A sauare number is that . , which is 
contayned vnder two equal! numbers. 1571 Diocas Pauioni. 
IV. XVI, T ij b, IcoKKcdron is a solide Figure, vnder twentye 
^uall equiangle triangles coiiteynecL 1594 IIlunobvil 
Kxerc, I. V. (ed. 7) 17 Aske how many timet 9 is contayned 
in ap. 1660 Pasrow Euclid i axiom xiv, Two right lines 
do not contain a space, ibid. 1 prop. xlvi. nott^ A Rect- 
angle contained under two right lines given. Ibid. xi. 
del. ix, Like solid figures are such as are contained under 
like Planes equal in number. 18x3 H. J. Rkookk Introd, 
Cfystallogr. X33 The new figures would be contained 
within >4 isosceles triang\tlar planes. 1875 Todhuntbr 
A l^cbra jtd. 7 1 lii. | 709 We have to find the highest power of 
a which is contain^ in | 14. .thus the required power is ix. 

+ 7 . To include, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, division, etc.). Obs. 

1548 Ti/rnek Names of Herbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red Mynt. .under SisymbHo. 1361 T. Norton 
Calvm’s iftst, 1. a8 lie conteineth both these pointes in hit 
bw. 16^ Nkkuham tr. .S'eldeds Afar* Cl. 83 The Isles and 
the .Sea it self might bee coiueiiied here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. 1666 Karl Orrery Stale 
Lett. (1743^ IL90 The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 

II. To hold together; to keep under control, 
reslrain, restrict, confine, 
f 8. To hold together; to sustain. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. xii. loa Yif h^re iie were non 
bat contened[e] )>Rt he hab coiiioigned and ybounde. 1579 
{'emtun Guicciard. 11 31 The army was at a maze where to 
seeke vittelh to conteine the bodies which the stroke of 
dUeasei h.id yet left on live. 

f 9 . To hold (in a ccitnin estimation). Obs. rare, 

160s B. JoNSON Poetaster yj. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls ; who. .Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 
tempt. 

f 10 . To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, etc. Ohs, 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 10 By lyke wysdoine they 
must be conteynydand kept therin. ibid, i. iv. 110 A 1 such 
lawys..wyrh conteyne the pepul in giid ordiir and rule. 
1398 Barckley Eeltc. Man 1. (1603) a8 That the sight and 
horror thereof . . might contayne them in inodestie. 1649 
Sai.uEN Lauts Eng. 1. xxxviii. (1739) 58 A fair opportunity 
of containin': them for ever under their owe. 1703 Sian- 
HOPK Paraphr. III. 409 The Ceremonial Law .. was given 
to contain the Israelites in their Duty. 1776 GianoN Decl, 
4- E. xii. 11793! 11 . It was alniost iinpossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience evei y part of his wide-extended 
dominions. 1831 Sir W Hamilton Discuss (1853) 396 To 
conuin his pupiU within statutory regulations. 

1 11 . To restrain, hold in, keep in check ; to hold 
back, keep back, hinder an action, etc.) Ohs.. 

15x3 St. Papers Hen. fV//, VI. xrp The same shat do 
grete good for cunteyning of the Swicer. 1396 Spensrr 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe! 6x4/1 To contayne the unruly 
people from a thousand evill occasions. loa^ Bacon Ess.t 
Anj^r\Arh ) 567 To containc Anger from Mischiefe. >631 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect any man. lypi Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 94 The 
principles and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. 


b. To restrain, put restraint on, repress (one's 
feelings, passions, etc.). 

ri6xi Chapman Iliad \\\. 198 One that was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain'd my blood, And was more worthy. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georgy, iv. 97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
their mighty Souls contain, tyia Stipelb Spect. No. 438 
P I To contain the Spirit of Anger. 

tia. To restrict, limit, confine. (Also rejl.) Obs. 

1579 Lvly Einphnes (Arb ) 148 Them that haue contained 
theniselue.s, within the bandes of rxmson. 1608 Hist. Eng. 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11 . 415 My desire to contain the 
work within some reasonable proportion. 1703 Stanmopk 
ParaMr. II. 915 To contain themselves within the limits 
mark d out for their Christian Course. 18x8 Mackintosh 
Betcon if Locke Wks. 1 . 336 To excite a fearless spirit of 
inquiry, and yet to contain it within the bmindaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 

1 18 . To retain, keep, keep in, confine (within 
limits of space) ; also reJl. to confine oneself^ re- 
main, 'keep'. Obs. 

c Jtfis Lindbsay (Piiscoilie) Chron. Scot, (173B) 9 To pass 
homeward to Edinburgh, there to contain nimtelf till he 
was further advised. 1370 6 I.ambaror Pemmb, Neni 
(i8a6) X37 William consulted with Lanfranc how he might 
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ittraiii Water, and contain it. 
t b. infr. To keep oneself lemain. Obs. 

C141B0 Bom. Bate 4006 Tliat he mi^, wr he henoes pace, 
Conteyne undlr obedience, idfia Tatb Absai, f Acktf. d, 
4a Accusers' infamy is urged in vaiui While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. 

to. To retain, keep in one's possession or 
control. Obs. 

tfpfi SfiAKa. Merck. K v. I. 30 If you had knowne the 
vertue of the Ring . . Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring. You would not then haue parted with the Ring. 
1831 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. xlv. xtS It's true the English 
stuck close to him ; but how they were gained or contained, 
Writers E^ak not. 

t d. To keep, maintain (in a certain state). Obs, 

1677 Halb Prim, Orig. Man. iv. ii. E97 The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the nature of Air, and 
. .cont^ning it self in that consistency. 

14 . lo refrain from expressing or yielding to 
feeling, passion, etc. ; to restrun oneself ; f to 
refrain or keep from (dbs ^ ; \spec. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity (oAi.). (Cf. 1 1 b.) 

a. rejl. 

c 1090 S, Eng. Leg. I. xo8/6x Heo ne coube nobbing con- 
teini hire ne speken no-be-mo. ijBa Wycuf i Cor. vii. o 
For if thei contcynen not hem Bilf^or ben $tot chasi^ wed- 
did be thei. c Castle Hd. Life St. Cnthb. (Surtees) 
3669 And when Ira gre^ng sho hir contende. 1390 Sia T. 
Smyih Disc. Weapons Sig,** db. Such, .can very hardly 
i^ier be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, aud 
live under any discipline. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. L 
too Fearc not my Lord, we can contain our selues, Were he 
the veriest antlcxe in the world. 1778 Br. Lowth Trastsl, 
tsa. xlii. 14 Shall 1 keep silence for evert Mmll 1 still con- 
tain myself t 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Srat. 7/3 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men. 

b. intr. (for rejl^ 

ifizi Bible i Cor. vii. 9 But if they cannot contetne, let 
them marry. i6si Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. viii. (1651) 
103 He could contain no lotmer, but hasting home, invaiM 
his territories. 1710 Swtrr Let. at Sept. (Seageri, No won- 
der she married, when she was so ill at containing. 1710 
Youno Paraphr. Job Wks. 1757 I. 305 Then Job contain’d 
no more ; but curs'd bis fate, tyafi Chetwood Adsf. Capi. 
K. Boyle 313 All our care u'as to contain from laughing, 
which was a very hard Task. 1760 Golobm. Cii. iii, I 
could hardly contain when 1 saw the Daures drese their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Lr oyo Ebb 4 r Eiew 11 . 005 He 
. . seemed hardly able to contain. 

tl6. To bear oneself (vrell), behave. Obs, 

a. re/. 

1097 R. Glouc. (1734) 547 Sir Simonnd de Mountford con- 
setleae horn vaste, Hou lili ssolde bom conleini, the wule 
the bataile ilaste. 1373 Barbour flrttce xii. 377 Gif ke 
conteyn 4ou manfully, c 1430 Merlin iv, 77 'ITuil he Bholde 
contene hym-self myrily. 1481 Caxton Godfrey xvii. 43 
The good bisshop of Puy. .conteyned hym moebe wysely 
and truly. CX300 Lattcelot 1130 Neuer. .was sen No man 
in feild more knyghtly hyme conten. 

b. in/r. (for re/.) 

ri33o I nil. Paleme 3301 How that komeli knist kun- 
tcyned on his stede. 

1 10 . i»ir. (for re/.) To be situated, remain (in 
place). Obs. (cf. 17 b.) 

1308 Lynukbay Dream 666 Asia contenis in the Orient, 
xm Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 144 It doth cleanse the 
places also where the stone.*t containe. 

^ 17 . —Continue. [Mostly Sc. or northern,^ in 
the forms rd/7/^//e, 'tincy ’tyne, conteyne '. 

there was app. a confusion of cottteine and con- 
tinue : cf. Continue v. i 7 in sense of contain,] Obs, 

a tram. 


C13M R Brunns Chron. ^z8io) 318 pat no contek luld 
rise, Bot contene forth b« tivw vnio be ruskes terms. 1375 
Barbour Bruce viii. 68 Thair fayis. .continit the ficht bo 
hardely. c 1400 Apol. Loll, lot Conlrarili be gunne, led, 
or contenid. c 1413 Wvntoun Cross, viii. xxxv. 309 Jnstyng 
bus has bene Contenyt thre Dayis. 
b. intr. (Cf. 13 b, 16). 

WvcLiv IVke. (1880! 33 pel. .contynen [v.r, con- 
teynen] in pride, coucitise, extorciouna r 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace VII. 138 In strowhill wer thou sail conteyne full lang. I 39 e 
tr. yuniusonBev.xyiX. 8 No Empire, .ever conteyned so long; 

ConteilUlble (kffiit^i-nab'l), a. [f. prec. -»> 
•ABLE.] Capable of being contained. 

asM Bovui Wks. (1773) I. 85 (R ) The air eontainable 
within the cavity of the acolipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. 343 This Contest 
about Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 
Library. 

Contalnaat.^ rare-\ [f. Contain v. + -ant.1 
' One who, or that which, contains ; a container'' 
(Worcester i860). 

t Oontaindlira. Obs. rare. [f. Contain v , : 
cf. remainder^ Content, extent, area. 

tda^ Favinb Theai, Hon. 1. ii. la The Buckler was or- 
dinarily, in containdure, no more than three foot in cir^ 
cumference, proper for them, termed Etfans perdue, 

ContalUHd (k^t/i*nd\ ppl. a. [f. Contain.] 

1 . Enclosed, included, etc. ; spec, m Goom . ; see 
the verb. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 9% Con^ynyd for within holdyn), 
eoMteutus, 1343 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 8 The skyn. . 


' all llie 
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Blned angle are given. • , . ' 

8. Rentmiuea s t ofa penoiii.ielto8triiliiedMA)« 

•wore, sMi SrxvtMsou Norn Armo. Nii. fsISal tjb H44 
with contained fibrodiy, was stflkiiMl Ibr my hara, 

Oontaiagr (lMt/i*naj). fc at 

He who or that wbich contolna* 

tgee ATKYMBON tr. T,kBem^/mii, ipcv,ai8lliy worda 
Ibnayd is short & oooteyner of great paHiiacyoii. agpi 
Danirl Coeeepi. Bo same n d (i7»y> 6» Fair Eye*»^fbiitaliiem 
of my fillis. J. SaaoxANT SoiHd Pmoe. 173 Tlmlr 
Notion of Place is to be a Container, H* BiAtaJMr^ 
(s8i») I. xiv. 339 The relation hetwean the oontainir W 
the thingcontoined. 1804 L. MuaaAV Eagv Omm, fad, 

1. ipt 'The kettle boils', is a pbnuie where, the name « 
the container is substituted for that of the thing oonfolnad* 
sSas BusiiNELt yicarSaer. ni. i. 187 The only BeUtg, and 
the container of all forces to be. 

Containing (k^tFi-tii^), vbt. sb. [f. as pred 
+ -iHo 1.] 

1 1 . Behaviour, bearing ; see Contain 15. Obs, 
1378 Barbour Bruce x. 084 He wet..Curtai at poyat/ 
ana oebonar, And of riebt sekir contenyng. tgya PAUoa» 
008/x Contemning, contenement. 

2 . Holding, keeping, including, restraining. 
c Promp Parv. 91 Conteynynge, continencies. ig8t 
Q. Bt.12. in Strypa 4! mis, Bef. 1 . 1. 344 The oontainiag or 
our subjects in the uniformity of religion. 1677 Haul 
Prim. thif. Mass. u. x. ais The cootaiiung of the Genera- 
tions of Mankind in such an ei^bility and proportbtv 
1678 Cudwobth iniell. Syst. lij Contclning belongs to the 
Material Cause. 

1 8 . That which it contained ; contents, tenor. 
0477 Caxton Jason xi6 The conteynyng therof was this 
that lolowcth. idis Shaks. Cjmb. v. v. 430 This Labell . . 
whose containing Is so from sense in hardnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it. 

as prec. -ino 2,] 
etc. : see the verK 

1541 K. CofLANO Guydods Quest. Ckirurg., ,V. conteyiv* 
yng and .v. sondry tpartyes]. 1371 Diooas Pamtom, (lyps) 
9 The two containing sides of the angle. 1871 B. STBWAay 
Heat I 19 The nature of the containing vesseL 
t b. as sb. Something that contains. Obs, 

1541 R. CortANO Guydede Quest, Chirurf.t Howe many 

t tartes oi conteyoynges, and m conteyned nmi there in tlia 
>rest. 


uaKc no t^uiioL'cion 01 lu 

Containing, (pi, a. [f. 

That contains, holds, encloses, < 


Containinant (k^ntFi-nmifnt). rare. [f. at 
prec. *<■ -MKNT. Cf. OF. contenement. ^ The acUoq 
or fiict of containing ; holding ; restraint ; f de- 
portment, behaviour ; C0KTBN8KINT. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. ix. | 9 A vast surom enough to 
shatter the conteitiment of a rich mans estate. T^mde 
Storehouse (L.), A good means of virtuous oontoinmem, os 
well in the days of peace as of warro. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoiet 11 . iL 40 Revelry in sobriety, cootauunent in exult- 
ation. 


Containt, obs. form of Contsnt sb,'^ 
Contak(e, -takt^ -takkour, etc., var. of Cov- 
tece, etc., Obs, 

ContaJdon (k^s^kitarki^). Gr. Ch. [med. Gr. 
xoirdmoR, in sense i taken to mean ' roll, scroll *, 
being dim. of shaft, itself dim. of itoErdf 

' shaft, pole also * a wooden roll round which % 
MS. was rolled* Chr. Antia,), In sense a, 

identified with the same word by tne legend which 
tells how Komonus was insoired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or scroll {jeonrrimtcd ) ; 
but some think this merely a popular etymology, and 
would connect the name with xoardr short ; others 


have suggested a corruption of L. canticum song.] 

L A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and M the 
Frmsanctificd, in distinction from the larger ser* 
vice-book, the Euchologion. 

1875 Diet. Chr. Antip 

2 . A short ode or hymn in iiimise of a saint which 
occurs in the offices of the Eastern Church. The 


invention of these is traditionally asciibed to St. 
Romanos c. a.d. 500. 

x8S6 Camvion ft Beaumont Prayer-hk. Interleaved 315 
Christdias-Day : third Antiphon : Coutakbn. The Virgio 
to day bears ine Bupematural. 

Oontailliaiftblw (k^tm*min&b'l), a. rare""*, 
[ad. L. ecntdmin&bU-iSy f. contdmind-rs : see Con- 
taminate and -BIX So in mod.F. (Littrd).] 
Capable of being contaminated. 1847 in Craio. 

(kflnta&minA).j^/. a. arch, [a<L 
L. contdmindt'USy pa. pple. of contdminars ; see 
next.] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Fonnerly 
construed as po. pple.) 

133a Latimer Sertn, St. Stepheds Day Wks. (Parker 
Soc.! II. 339 Shewing that we are all contaminate. 1390 
Shakn. Com. Err. n. & 133 Shouldst thou but heare. .ti^ 
this body coiiMcrate to thee, By Huffiaa Lott should be 
contaminate? tdie Healey .S^. Aug. Citie of God 1. viii. 
(1630) xi Their filthy and contaminate Hues. 1788 Sir W. 
Young in Dk. Bockhm. Crt. 8 CedineUGeo. HI (1853) 1 . 391 
Declining Lady Tyroonnel's viaica, as a ljuly wh^ chaiv 
acter is contaimnata I s 368 Brownimo Bing^St Bk. x. 373 
Filthy rags of Bpeech. .Tatters all too contaaunate for uae. 
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CONTAMZNATB. 


OotttraiillAta (kfiittemin^t), v. [f. L. ew- 
ppl. ftem of canidmindre to brini? into 
contACt mingle, corrapt. de61e, f. eonidmtny -idmin- 
{f/at cantapnen) contact, infection, pollntion, 

4 tag>‘ Item of tangin to touch.] 
irons. To render impure tw contact or mixture ; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

i|a6 Tonitall Proclmm. 13 Oct. in ^hich truly . . 
wyil contaminate and infect the flock.. with most deMlv 
poyson and heresie. tflei Shakm, Jul C» iv. iil. sj Shall 
we now Contacnfamte our fingers with base bribes T 1671 
J. WEBsm Mtialfppf, viii. 114 liuperiect Metals infected 
or contaminated with terreeirial fosculency. iTfi# Goldsm. 
Trav. 131 All evils here conUminate the mind. <794 
SuLLivAM Vitw Nat, I. 147 Air that is contaminated by 
respiration. iljB T. Thomson Ckwm. Org, BodU* 383 The 
foreign substances with which the indigo is alwm con- 
taminated. 1879 PASBAa Dart ^ Youth xr, 141 Physical 
evil may crush, but moral evil can alone contaminate 

Conteminaitddp pPi a, [f. prec. 4 >bd 1.] De- 
filed, sullied, or infected by contact. 

s6o6 Shahs, TV. 4 Cr. iv. i. 71 Her contaminated carrion 
weisht. iSm Fostks Ett, 1. vii. The course of a con- 
taminated life, a 1853 Robkstson Strm. Ser. iii. i. (187913 
No chemical science can separate that virus from the con- 
taminated blood. 

Contamination (k^tximin^Jan). [ad. L. 
sontdmindtidn-sm^ n. of action from contdmindre : 
■ee prec. Also in F. in i 6 th c.] 

1 . The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. a. Ut. 

1899 A. M. tr. CaholhoutYt Bk, Phytkkt 8 q 6 /x If so be 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his bodye. iflofi 
Mtd, XV. 501 Tlie contamination of these glands 

sSyi Iyndall Fragm, Sc, (ed. 6) 1. v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can reach the water. 

>>• fig- 

s6ao Bp. Hall Hoh. Marr, Clergy 94 (T.) What was he 
that accused marriage . . of contamination with carnal con- 
cupiscence f 179a Anted. \Y, Pitt III. xliv. 1^3 Such a 
mode of warfare was . . a contamination, a pollution of our 
national character. 1844 Lbvkb T. Burke xxx, That dread- 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination. 

2 . concr. That in which contamination is em- 
bodied ; an impurity. 

1808 Henby E^it, Ckem. ioA, 5) 16^ Nitrous gas, however, 
it a much more common contamination (of nitrous oxide]. 

Oontandnatiya (k^ue'min^'tiv), a, [f. con- 
iamindt- ppl. stem (see aboye) + -IVK.] Having 
A contaminating pr^rty ; causing contamination. 

s8a6 Blackw, Mag. XIX. 131 It proves that the disease 
is not a contagious, but a contaminative fever. 

Oo&tainixuitor (k^fotocmin^tox^ [ad. L. con- 
tdmindior, n. of action from contdmifidre : see 
above.] One who contaminates. 

i8ao Ejcamintr No. 631. 305/z Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminators. 

tConteTnlnOUfl, 0 . Obs, [prob. ad. med.L. 
\onidm%nds f. contamcn infection, etc. : ace 
-OUB.] Infectious. 

1999 A M. tr. GabelkoutYs Bk. Pkysicke agfi/x The odour 
therof is veryc contaminous, and verye venoumouse. Ibid, 
eod/s When you are to goe into anye contaminous ayre. 
i63» J. Tavlob (Water P.) To O, Toole Wks. 11. x8/a And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you? and, who goes there f examine us. 

Oontanorous, obs. form of Cantafksbous. 
[See CoMTECK.] 

1736 Pbggb Kiniicitmt (E. D. S.), Comiancrotu, peevish, 
perverse, prone to quarrelling. 

Contango (k^Intse'^ga). Siock Exchange, [App. 
an arbitrary or fortuitous formation from continue.'] 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postpone transfer to the next or any 
future settling day ; continuation ; the opposite of 
Backwardation. Contango - day : continuation’ 
day, the second day before settling-day. 

>7 I^cc. 586/3 Contango, a technical term in 
use among the sharebrokers of Liveipool. 1854 C. Fenn 
Eng, 4* For. Funds 109 Contango is the sum paid per 
Share or per Cent for carrying over such Shares for a longer 
period than they were onginally bought for, which is from 
one account to another. s88a Daily News 87 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange yester- 
day, and contangoes proved light. 1885 Si. Jameses Gaz. 

85 Mar. 9/a On Rusaian of 1673 stock the contango charged 
this morning changed to a slight backwardation. x886 Sir 
N. Lindley in Law Timet LXXX. 9x0/1 The distinction 
between loans and continuations in the books of the bank 
was very clear.. the continuations being entered as reports, 
which, we were told, is the French equivalent to contango. 

Contankerous : see Cantankeboub. 

Contas, obs. form of Countess. 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. Contain. 
t Co'ntaok:, sh, Obs, Forms ; 3-5 eont^k, 4 
oantek(e, -take, oontao, 4-5 oontake, -tak, 4-6 
oontake, 5 oontaok, (oontakt, 6 -taote), fl-6 
oonteoke, 6-7 conteok. [ME. contek, a AF. 
contek, conteck^ contec^ of uncertain origin ; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in England, and, from the sense, not easy to be 
referred to OF. contekier^ to touch, feel, concern, 
etc. : see next] Strife or debate at law ; conten- 
tion, dissension, quarrelling, discord* 
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r. I. Luyts an luyte eontek 


strong. 1097 R. Glovc- (S704) 470 ^ that cont^ gpronjg 
bituenc horn manl voltla. t sjm Smen Sint in E, £* P, 
(x86a) 9Q Anoksr wol after kail BTcri cunUkc. efutoAgenb^ 


tres Mgyla and cfcontak. e i|B8 Chavcbb 
145 Conciuc with bloody knyf, and ichairp msnace. 
14. . Tutsdaids YU. 35 He lovyd ey eontakt and stryve. 
1480 Caxtoh Ckron. Eng. xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene bem two. t$t% Douglas Admit iv. ill. 17 Or now, 
guhet nedis sa gret sint and contak T 1974 Oascoignb in * 
Turberv. Vemru Pref. ix Care doth contecke sew. a 1618 

L Davibs Lclogutt {fi779) tog la some conteck 'twixt thy 
e and thee t 


b. with a and pL 

1340 Ayenb, 63 |>e gylea and k« contackea me deki 
e igjfh Chaucbb 7 roylut v. 1479 Thcr roe a eontek and a 
gret enuye. 1948 Sis W. FoRaE8T/*/rax. Poetye(H%, Keg; 
X7 D. iiL If. 39), Contackea and grudgis in peace ao too 
patche. a tm Gascoigne IVkt. (X5B7) lao All quarrla 
eontek^ and all cruell tarres. 

o. Contumely. 

ciTpa WvcLiP Serm, Sel. Wka. I. 49 (Thei) token Hs 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden wib conteke and killi- 
den hem. 1388 — Matt. xxii. 6 *I ne other hclden hia 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished with eontek [v.r. 
disjiisynges ; Vulg. coniumeliit aJgectos\ Luke xx. it 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge with dinpisingis (lo Af.S'i*. 
cuntekis, or wrongis ; Vulg. qjffScuutet contumelia\, 
tContaxk, v, Obs, horms: 3 oontooki, oon- 
teoken, 3-4 oontek, 4 ountek. [Belongs to 
prec. In form it agrees with ONF. contekier, 
-tequier (3rd sing. contecke\ in Central F. con- 
techier^ -Itchier, to touch, feel (with the hands), 
Jig. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f. con- + OF, 
tiche, mod.F. tache); but contact of meaning is 
wanting.] intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Hence Oonto'oking vbl, sb 
ctoga , 9 . Eng. Leg, 1. xsa Beket 15B6 Hit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod kure-fore to contecki ne to fijte. xayy K. Glouc. 
(i7a4> 959 Hii . . ne conteked namore. rx3x9 Shoreham 
148 Thcr ncre stryf ne contekynge. c X330 A rih, 4 Merl, 
8379 And bad the time mesauenture Thathe cunteked with 
king Arthour. 1340 Ayenb, 57 Misxigge, reneye God, euele 
telle, contacky. 

tConteokar. Obs, Forms; 4 oonteokour, 
-tekour, -teoour, -takkour, -takeur, 5 oon- 
taoowre, 6 oontocker. [ME. conteckour^ a, AF. 
contekatir ^ coniekier, to Conteck. (Hence npp. 
contackerous. Cantankerous.'] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; a quarrel- 
some contentious person, etc. 

e 1300 Beket 196 A^en the proute conteckours iliRt wolde 
a^en him o^t do. CX330 K. Brunne Ckron. (xBxot 33B pise 
cuntekours whidere bei assigned a stede hat es, & j>er kei 
com togidere & mak a sikemes. 1387 Tebvisa Ffigden 
(Rolls) iV. 900 luliuB was i-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours fLat- gladiatorum capulis ; v. r. contakcurs, 
contekkers or brawfers, cd. xgay conteckers^ X3B9 in Eng, 
Gildt ( 1870) 4 Any riotour oper contekour c 1450 A BC 36 
in Q. Eliz. Acad, 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 
is N mene. 

t Contaxtion. Obs. rare^^. [n. of action f. 
L. coHtect- ppL stem of contegi^re to cover up.] 
Covering ^ 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts <1684) 15 Figg Leaves, .were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 

Contein(e, obs. form of Contain. 

Contekfe, -our, etc. : see Conteok, etc. 
t Contal^ade. Obs. rare-^^. [f. Conteck 4 
-hede, -head.] A stnte of contention or strife. 

CX31S Shoreham 161 And ich schal.makye contekhede 
By tuyee thyne and wyves sede. 

t Conta'llieratat V* Ohs, rare^'^, [f. L. con- 
temerdt- ppl. stem of contemerdre to stain, pollute, 
f. con- -f temerdre to pollute.] To defile, pollute. 

1690 tr. Caustin's A ng. Peace 40 We may not contemerate 
things sacred. 1696 Blount Glostogr., Contemerate, to 
violate, xjai in Bailey. 

Hence Oonte xnerated ppl. a, 

1730-6 in Bailev. Hence in Johnson. 

t Contemcra'tion. Obs,-^ [n. of action : 
see prec. and -ation.] * K violating, defiouring’ 
(Coles 1693). 

Contemn (k^te-m), v. Also 6 oontempne, 
6-7 oontemne {pa. pple, 6 contempts, [a. OF. 
contemner, contempner (cited 1453 in Godef.), ad. 
L. contem{p)n-ire, f. con- intensive to 
slight, scorn, disdain, despise : cf. Gr. TspvsiK to 
judge. Now chiefly a literary word.] 

1 . trans. To treat as of small value, ticat or view 


with contempt ; to despise, disdain, scorn, slight. 

1490-1930 Myrr. onr Ladye p. xlviii. They that do con- 
tempne me and forgette my cnaryte they do this to me. 
iSad Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. iMt) 99 Who so contempneth 
you contempneth me. 1991 Smaks. Tioo Gent. 11. iv. 199, 
I haue done pennance for contemning Loue. tfisi Hobbes 
Letnafh. 1. vi. 94 lliose things which we neither Desire, 
nor Hate, we are said to Contemne. x6Bi Drydrn Abt. 4 
A chit. I. 381 Not that your Father^s mildness I contemn. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb, 11. i, 1 did not start at his 
addresses as when they came ftom one whom I contemned. 
1876 Geo Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxaiii, It lay in Deronda's 
nature usually to contemn the feeble. 


t b. Const, with inf. To scorn or disdain to do, 
1609 Biblb (Douay) Dent, xxi. tS A atubboume and fro- 
wai d sonne, that . . contemneth to be obedient i6ee Withbb 
Mittr. Pkiiar. 11633)738 Some*. who do not contemne In 
his retyred waJkes to visit him. 


2. To treat (Itw, orden^ etc.) with coaten^oiis 

disregard. 

tmTxnm HtakitM) 199 Hia benefitos if we 
or do oontenuie his lave, im SrENSES Skepk, Cal, Nov. 
48 Let not my mudl dcmauiid be so contempt c 1889 Mesl 
Hutchinson Metn, Col, Hutekkuon (1846) 434 Mr. Copper 
contemned my lords' order, and would not obey it. . 
Hume Hitt, Bing, (1806) 111. eIvl 667 llus counsel is not 
to be contemned. 1818 Jab. Mill Bni, India II. v. ix. 689 
They, .contemned and violated the engagement of treaties. 
eAtol, 1809 BiBLB(Douay)D»/4 Dr. i. 19 They contemned, 
because they bad made under Uia table a 1 ' 

[Vulg. eontemnebant an tern, quia, etc.]. 


CSontamnad formerly k^te*mn8d), 

ppl. a. ff. CoNTBMN -t -ID i.j Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. 

199a Hulobt, Contempned, conten^iut, tprotut, i8es 
Shaes. Twel, N, I. v. ste Write loyall Cantona of contemned 
loue. 18x4 T. Adams DeoiVt Banquet 007 If a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the youngest or contemnedst must be the 
Priest 1890 Locke Hum, Und. iii x. 80 The illiterate 
and contemn'd Mechanick. 1799 GentL Mag, LXl. 1. 5x9 
He said it was for contemned love. 


Hence Oontt’innedly adv. 

«i 6 iS Sylvester Dm Bariat, Paradox agti. Lib,, To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort. 

Coiltaiimer, -or (k^te mnai, -te-moj). Also 
6 -temnour, -nor, -tempner. fOriginally con- 
temnour, Anglo- P'r. form equivalent to obs. F. 
contempneur (1515 in Godef., 1611 Cotgr.), ft 
contemner to Contemn : see -our, -eh.] 

1 . One who contemns ; a despiser, scomer. 

19x3 Douglas Mneit vii. xii. oo Mesentius the king, that 
in his day Contempnar clepit was of the goddia ay. 1939 
Act 97 Hen, Vtll, c. 95 A contemnour of the go<^ ord« 
of the cominonweltne. ^ s6ia T. Taylor Cosnm, Titus ii. 19 
Contemners of grace in this present world, a 1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. xvax III. 278 Haughty Contemners 
of the good and wise. i86x W. S. Perry Hitt, Ck, Eng, 1. 
XV. 567 He was a great contemner of money. 

2 . One who has committed contempt of court. 

1877 Punch 3 Feb. 37 The Contemner of the Court of 

Arches. 1889 Law Times LXXXVllI. 115/9 The seques- 
tration was merely a process in contempt, and did not affect 
the property of the contemnor. 

t Contomnible, a, Obs. rare. [a. F. eon- 
temnibte {i^-itt\h. c,), f. L. contemn-fre to Con- 
temn •' -RLE.] Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

1579 Fenton GuicciarJ. 939 Succours almost contemnible 
in so great daungers. Ibid, ii.it 599) 596 The seuerity of the 
one would make the other lesse contemnible. 


tCoilt6*limibly» Obs. rare-K [f. prec. 
•f -LT ] W 1th contempt, contemptuouply. 

170s in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. 1. 73 How 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing huw 
to make a right judgment of men. 

Contenminir (k;fnte'miq\ vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
temn +-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Contemn. 

1970 A.scham . 9 cholcm. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others, ifixa-xa Bp. HMJLContempl., O. T. xix, i. It is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fielding 7 om 
Jones 1. i, His contemning of them as common and vulgar. 

Oonta'mning, ppl, a, [f. as prec. 4-iNa^.] 
That contemns ; scornful. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. Na 1. 3''! And with Contemning 
Silence pass me by. 

Contemningly (k( 3 ^nte*miq 1 i\ atlv. In 6 Sc, 
oontem(p)nandly. [f. prec. -ly ^.] By way of 
contemning or showing contempt ; scornfully, with 
contempt ; despitefully. 

1599 Sc. Acts Mary (1597) I ^6 That na person nor per^ 
nones contemnandlie ana wilfuilie without dispensation . . 
eate flesh . . in the said is dates and times forbidden. 1998 
Q. Kennedy Coenkend. Tract, in Misc. Wodrow Sac. (16441 
108 Thaim qtihillcis contempnandlie Icanis to thair awin 
jugement. 1846 Worcester, Contemningty, with contempt 
or slight. 

t Coata mnmaiit. Obs. rare. Also oon- 
temptement. [ad. OF. contentjbnement, contenne-, 
f. contemner’, hee -ment.] The action of con- 
temning ; despite, contempt. 

1908 Ord, Crysten Men iv. vii. (W. de W. 1906) 185 Yf It 
were not the aayd exces or contemnemtnt. 1948 Gbsi* Pr, 
Masse 135 No marveyl that y prieste is had in great hate 
and contemptement emong hys parishioners. 

Cont 6 mpcio(u)n, -cyon : see Contrmption. 
Contemper, v, Obs, or arch, [nd. L. coft- 
temper-dre to temper by mixing, f. can- with-f 
temperdre to temper. Cf. F. contempirer, (ifith c.'i] 

1 . trans. To mingle or blend together (elements 
of different character 

1979 Fulkb Hetkind Part. 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper the perfect manhoode and the perfecte God hood. 
1870 Walton lA/e Doom 80 The melancholy and pleasant 
humor were in him so contempered, that each gave advan- 
taat to the other. s68x-6 J. Scott Ckr, Life 11. w That 
which by it self might prove very perflicious, may W being 
contempered with others . . become exceeding benenciaU 

2 . To temper by mixture with something of 
different character ; to moderate, qualify. 

s8oS Timmb i. iv. 18 Sulphur, .noth contemper the 
sharpness or sowemess of mercune* 18^ Wotton A rchit, 
(1679) 66 A Stove . . to contemper the Air in Winter. 1^ 
tr. d^ft Mere. Compit, iv. lao Acids, .contempered with 
a volatile Salt 1791 Johnson Rambler No. 150 F 3 I'he 
antidotes with which Miloaepby has medicated the cup of 
life . . have at least anayed iu bitterness, and contempered 
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camtwMxiAittm. 


Its mllfnity, iM BusHMtuu^ffWi. LMugStdi/, «m Oar 
uMmbim uro oli cootempmi by Um hult of Uodi living 
Mcrifiea for tnuMgMtaora. 

8. To adapt or adjtxit (to) by tempering. 

1600 Aw. Aobot £jeA 7 mak 03a Ha oontampaiath hU 
phratw to our cufMcitia, and tiwakstb to ui in oar own 
tongua ifloe WHiiTON Tk. Mmrtk tv. (170a) 004 Ha., 
pravioualy abutted and oontamper'd tha Moral and Natuial 
World to ona anothar. iSig CoLtainct In Caatwra., 
r/r. Z. iv. 10 Contemparad to a Ufa of aaaa. 

Hence Oonte-mpedng vdL li, 

1631 PaYNNS ffMHo~Afastix 1. 97 (R.) Tha oontamparing 
of soma infarior virtuaa with mora transcandant vicaa m oar 
■taga playaa. idOi tr. Aftrc* viii. 308 For 

tha contamparinff . . of lixivtal Salta. 

t Ooat6*mperumt. Obs, [ad. L. type 
^coHtimp 4 rdmeni^um^ f. (cniemp^rdn (see above). 
Cf. Umptrameni^ The action of contempering or 
condition of being contempeted. 

19^ JTbwsl Dif, ApoL (16x1) 037 Now that God hath 
vnited vnto himaeife Fia«h after an vnapaakabla contampara- 
mant. o 1661 Fullbs Worihw in. 44 Tha equal contam* 
perament of Vartua and Vicaa, ao evenly tnaCched. syij 
Dbrham Phy*. ThtoL iv. viii. 165 Thera apjpaara to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Z^viaiona 

tOonteniperaiioe. Obs. [f. Con- 

TKMPIB V, + -ANOB (L. ^pe *cmSemp 4 rdnSia),“l 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

1605 Timmb Quertit ii« va. 130 Their uniuersal madicina. . 
by reason of perfect contemparanca, adequation, and puritie. 
can conteuiparata, conserue, and also inciaaea, tha radical 
humour. 

tConte*mperate,/^/- a. Ohs, [ad. L. eon- 
temperdt’Us pa. pple. of contemperare : see above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Orig. as ///r. ) 

1471 Riplby Comp. Al^, iv. in A8hin.(x65a) X47 For now 
both moyst and cfry be ao contamperata. /AiV/., That of 
them thus contemperate may forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother ao thyn as Water, idwr 
Ward Simp. Cobler 40 Such a contamperata way as shiA 
best please him. 

t Conta^mperatei V, Obs. [f. L. coniemperSt- 
>1. stem of contemperare : see aoove.] 
trans. To blend together; to make into a 
blended whole. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) ari/s Having con* 
tempcrated and distributed the Soul of Man, by tha same 
proportions and powers. 

2 . «^CONTKUFBU 2 . 
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1603 [sea ContbmprrancbI. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pssud. 
Ep. VI. X. 326 Tha mighty Mile and Niger; which doe., 
moysten, and contemperate the ayre Ia* their exlialations, 
163a Sparkk Prim. Depot, (1663) 504 Contamparating the 
gladness and sadness of each other, xyxx F. Fullrr Mod, 
Gymn. aa To contemperate the Acrimo^ of the Blood. 
1766 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVl. 196 To contemperate 
and cool the agitated mass. 

8. «CONTl£MPBll 3. 

1636 Sandrrson Serm. (1689) 474 For charity sake to con* 
temperate and accomodate themselves. s66o Stillingpl. 
Jren. 11. iv. § 3 To con temperate the Government of the 
Church to that of the State. 1713 Derham Phys. I'lteol. 11. 
iv. 46 Contemperating our owm Bodies . . so duly to that 
Distance [from the .Sun]. 

Hence Oonte'xnpernting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1660 Stillingpl. fren, 11. vii. | 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil, 1707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. p. cxxvii, 1 ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet. 

t Gontempora*tio]i. Obs. Also 7 -tompora- 

tion. [a. F. conUmphxition (15th c., Froissart), 
ad. L. contemper&tidn^em proper mixture, n. of 
action f. contemperare : see above.] 

1 . A blending toother or commingling of ele- 
ments of diflferent character ; blended condition. 

isea Ord. Crysten Mon (W. de W. 1506) v. vii. 4x7 The 
contemperacyon of the foure elementes of the whiche the 
body humayne is composed. i6xe Gwilum Heraldry Llil 
(i6do) 17 Mixed colours . . are raised by the contemMration 
or mixture of the two Simples. 16x7 8 Fbltmam Rosolvos 

I. Ixiv. (1677) 98 The perfection of the body, in bis even con* 
temperation. 1678 Cudworth hitell. Syst. 1. i. | 4. 6 A 
certain proportionate Cqntemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. 

b. concr. The product of such commingling. 

i66e Inorlo Bontw. 11. 003 What we call by toat name 
(the Soul] is only a Conteniperation of Corporeal Humors. 

2 . The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying by mixture. 

163^ T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape 51 By way of contem* 
peration of the heate. 1666 Spurstowr Spir. Chwi. (1668) 
001 The Contemperation of it [the Word] with humane 
mixtures. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies iii. i, 364 Then the 
Weather will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and Temperate. 

b. with pi, A qualifying addition or admixture. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosto 'ni. 137 We deliver nothing 
unto the people but the Right wayes of the Lord, without 
any. .contempoiations of our owne. 0653 Fuller Antheo- 
lories in Cause f Cure'iB67) 313 With a proportionable con- 
temperation of red therein, a 1676 Hale True Rei(g. 

<1684) 0ri. 

d. Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation. 

1834 Hammond Answ. Animadv. tpsat. vii. 8 6. sos The 
contemperation . . of the Ecclesiastick to the Civil distribu- 
tions. 1677 Howe ReeonciL God's Prtseienco Wka. (1834) 
xs6/t With an apt contemperation to the subject, a torn 

J. Cosset Froo Actions tit. xx. (1683) 41 A certain contem* 
poration of the Divine Call and Free-wilL 

4 . Accommodation to opposite coarses of action 
by blending both ; compromise. 


>■»*!»»*• ih. M oTiU 

theie pmdent ConteaiporBtio&tha made 

1677 Cmsietstpl. 11. *66 They divide t ...... 

equally between God and the world, and. .indeavoor such a 
ContcQupsratioii tbit they may hold both. 

0 (»m Now obs, or rare, [ad. 

L. type *cmtimpirStBr-B, L contemperdre (see 
above) t cf. temperature,'} A blending oe mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tem- 
perament or quality ao produced; harmonious 
mixture. 

1967 Maplbt Gr, Forest 07 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their oontemperature. 16x5 J> Btepubme 
£u, h Char.. Worthy Poet, By a aweet oontemperature of 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse. a 0696 
Bp. Hall Reveiat, Unrro, 1 9 What an unimaginable com- 
mixture of suhjeett t what a contemporature or heaven and 
esrth I a 0706 South Serm, (1737) IX. ix. 070 Whether 
colour be a quality emergant from the different contempera- 
ture of the elements. i8il S. Gilbxbt in A dpunee (Chicago) 
a Feb. 65 Peculiarly fortunate in poeeessing the happiest 
combination and contemperaturs ofqualitios. 

Oontempil(l, Sc. var. of Contxmplb v, Obs, 

Co]ltn*XllplAbl6f o. rare. [ad. L. cmtenMd* 
bil-is, f. contempldrl: lee below and -ble.] That 
may be contemplated. 

06x0 Flosio, Coniet^labile, contemplable, that may be 
contemplated. 0M Feltham JLot, to W, 7 *hmoH in Z,m- 
soria, etc, (1670) 83 To them he was not in himself con- 
teniplable. a 0834 Colbridoe Z.fY. Rem, 111 . 320 This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual— whatever having 
true being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 
space. 

t Oontamplaire, v. Obs, rare^^, [perh. for F. 
contempler infinitive, if not a mbpnnt of con^ 
template,] To contemplate. 

0474 Caxton Cheese 11. Ui. C ij b, Than thold the Juges 
stuaye and contemplaire moche more than they. 


II Conte]lipla*lliaii. rare {mod. L. ; regnlar 
deriv. of contempldri to contemplate : cf. cef tdmen, 
fordmen, etc.] Something that is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, t. Iii. | 37. 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, ScaiAa end Otuonuth a ^ectacle and Con- 
tempUmen. xwfi Ck>LBRiOGB in fmi, R, Soc, Lit, Ser. i. 
II. 401 Introduce but the least of ReeU. .into the sciential 
contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science, a 0834 
Lit. Rem. 11 . 335. 


Contemplailt (k^te*mpl&nt), a, and sb. [ad. 
L. contempldnt’emf pr. pple. of contempldri to 
contemplate. Cf. F. contemplant. See -art.] 

A. adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
templation. 

X794 Coleridge Rel^, Musings Poet. Wks. X877 I. xo8 
Contemplant Spirits. 1797 Lamb Sesbbatk Bells in Poems 
aji The contemplant, solitary man. 


t B. sb. One who contemplates ; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation. Obs. 

s6b4 Fisher in F. White Repi. Fisher 030 Spiritual! men, 
and perfect Contemplants. 

Conte*mplar, a. nonce-wd, [f. Con- 4- L. 
Umpl-um temple, templdr’is of a temple.] In- 
habiting the same temple. 

0863 Lady Duff Gordon in Maem, Mag, Mar. 36s An- 
other of my^ contemplar gods 1 sacrilegiously killed last 
night— a whip snake. 


Contdmplate (kp*nt€mplait, k^te^mpleit), v, 
[f. L. cofstempldt- ppl. stem of contempldre, -dri : 
see Contbuple. 

In a few rare cases f Shake., Hudibras) stressed armtem- 
plate in 16- 17th c. ; also by Keniick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have both modes, but the orthoepist.s generally 
have conte'mplate down to third quarter of lotn c.; mnee that 
time co'ntempiate has more and more prevailed, and conte‘m< 
plate begins to have a flavour M ag^ This is the common 
tendency with all verbs in -ate. Of these, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all words in which the penult re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as acco’leru/e, a’nimate, 
fa'semate, ma'chmate, miiitate, or ona proeodically short 
or long, as in ce'lebrate, co'nsecrate, e’migns/e; remilarly 
also vifhen the penult has a vowel long in Latin, as a 'tienate, 
a'spirait, conca'tenate, de'nudaie, ela*borate, irndurate, 
po'rsonate, m'inate (L. aliino, aspire, etc.)^ But where 
the penult has two or three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress has historically been on the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still In progress, as in 
aeervate, ssdumbrate, alternate, compensate, concentreUe, 
condensate, cot^sesUe, cenquassate, constellate, demon- 
sirmte, decussate, desiccate, eneri*ate, exacerbate, excul- 
pate, ilinstrate, inculcate, obrufgato, etc., all familiar with 
penult stress to middle-aged men. The influence of the 
noun of action in -atsou is a factor in the change ; thus the 
analogy of coinseem'tion, co'nsecrate, etc., suggests de'— 
monstra'tioH, demonstrate. But there being no remon- 
siration in use, rsmo'nstrate, supported by rsmo'nstrnnce, 
keeps the earlier stress.] 

1 . trans. To look at with continued attention, 
gace upon, view, observe; —Behold 7 a. (Now 
usually with mixture of sense a : To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) 

0609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. | 5 The day wherein God 
did rsst and contemplate his owp works. 0670 Milton 
P. R, L 380 To love, at least contemplate and aomtra What 
1 see excellent in good, or frir. ssoe Drydbm Fables, 
Pyihag. Philos, 350 ^ the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet and hands. 1833 Hr. Martimkau 
yandofpnt a .S. t. 9 CootemplatiBf her from head to foot 


a8l» Tikwtmmm Tmn^, I. The baanltM atatoe which 
Aeysrereooateiiipladiig. dbhlMnHnametCrmOeJLysk 
MM WheBoo Moese awitempiated the PreasM Land* 

2 . To view mentally; to oooaider attentively, 
meditate upon, ponder, atndy. 

08MT. B. LaPrimamd, Fr.Aemditt, 03 At fbr the aeufo 
. .so rarre fbeth aa ohe Is able cocoateaudjiMlHmelfls. aiafi 


Bacon Sy/tm§ 003 The oanie ..wouM be brtter caatam- 
plaAed. 0Mi Tam NorMeepeetFe Pkt adS, O Pow'r, Con- 
• here chf own Dfa^iy I sf8i Smoaton Sdystmm 
. . beneito'^*- - 

vlxms t a, Such 1 


la fflwnemplefhif "the iiae usd bei^ of abch a 
atfuesore as 4 hu. 0814 Bvaowi 


aoul no more could oonteoi^ie. aMeTamivooN tn Mmn. 
. Contemplate all thie work ofTimo. s8M Moatnv 


cxviil. 


vKTiH, wi uub wvtk ok xam. wmme wvwb 

Ht, Martinomm Olt Misc, 111 . mss Her manner Ml 
durbg these yeara ia pknaaiit to contemplate. 

8. To contider in a certain aapect i to lobk nponi 
regard. 

0789 S. TuRNRi Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. lit t 049 (It] \ 
no^ contemplated as a barharisatloa of dte country* 

J. Q. Adame in C. Davies Mstr.Syst, m. 84 la if not dl 

■ary to contemplate it in all Ita aspectsT 0844 H. H. Wit* 
0ON BHt, india 1 . 573 The C 2 ourt could not contemplate the 
bUl with satisfaction. 

4 . To have in view, look for, expect, take Into 
account at a contingeiicy to be proinded for. 

0790 A Hamilton Let, to G, Washington 09 Nov. tVIca. 
X85X 1 V. 3b 9 The decree . . conteimlated a negoolation be# 
tween the executive power in France and our miiiister 
there. 0807 J. Marshall Const. Opin, (1839) 44 Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual employment of 
fores, 0840 Mvrrs Cmth, Th, iv. xxvii. 306 Never did 

i udalsm contemplate the entire consecration of eveiT in* 
ividual soul to God. 0889 Sir H. Cotton in Lone Times 
Rep, Lll. SOI So far ns we can judge from his will, he did 
not contcmxwe the event which has happened, 
b. To nave in view as a purpoie ; to intend, 


purpose. 

08x6 /. C Hoshovsb Snbst. 0/ Lett. 1 . 7 A single evidence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beui* 
tiful or great. 0839 S. R. Maitland Eight Ess, (1830) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or contemplafM 
any schism. 0896 Fsouoa HisL Eng, 1x858) I. iv. 089 No 
further . . measures were immediately contemplated against 
the clergy. 0898 Dickens Lstt, (x88o) 11 . 8x, 1 hope she does 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading, 
o. To regard, lespect, have reference to. 

0873 E. Whitb Lips in Christ iil xvil. (xSjS) 006 A divine 
regenerative process . .which contemplates the whole hu- 
manity, body as well as soul. 

5 . tntr. To be occupied in contemplation ; to 
meditate, muse. 


S99a Davies Immort, Soul xxvU. U, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates atill. 0393 SHAxa s Hem FI, 11. v. 33 So 
many Houres, must 1 Contemplate : So many Houres. must 
I Sport my selfe. 0710 Steele ^ct. No. sa 6 7 ■ To con- 
template in the fresh Air. 0804 Putney Roderick xxi. 419 
Julian was silent then, and sate oontemplaring. 

t6. ContempUde on, upon: a. to lo<^ at atten- 
tively, gaze thonghtfully upon; eienae f. Obs. 

0600 Shelton Qn&, HI. xxix. aoa First he conten^ted 
on the Amenity of those Banks, tha dearness of the Water. 
0669 Stushy Marisssds Mag, 11. 43 They that contemplate 
on the Starry Sky. 

t b. To meditate upon ; — sense a. (Also 
withmr). Obs. 

0606 G. ViqooDoocKB] IvstineK ivh, By contemplating ou 
the vertue of good men. 0633 Austin Moait, X94 But rstyrad 
in the Wildemesse. . to contempbte on the presence of Cod. 
a 0630 Pbacham (J.), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
trod upon, contemplating over the same. 0676 Hale Com 
tempi. 1. 440 Contemplating upon thy Goodness and Ex- 
cellency. 0707 Bullock Worn, a Riddle iv. 4^ 1 cou*d 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity. 0830 D'Iebabu 
Ckas, I, III. i. 8 Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on thoM of others. 

Hence Oonteiiiplated ppl, a., Ooat«aq>totlBff 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a , ; Oentemplatingly ddv.^ in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively. 

0670 Clarendon Ess, Tracts (1707) 168 A mere contem- 
plating man. 0790 Mas. Haywood Betsy The. III. m She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, etc. t8ig Keats 
Endymion l 355 Who thus were npe for high contemplating. 
a s8m Shelley Assasstns tv. Ess. 6> Lett. (Camelot ed.^ 178 
The stramrw Rased upon It. .thoughtfully and contcmplat* 
ingly. 0803 Gxa Eliot Romsla n. u. Apart from any 
contemplate gain to himsclL 

Contemplation (kpnt^mpl^ Jbn). Also ^-6 
-oion, -oloun, etc. [a. OF. contemplation, -cion, 
*eiun (xath c. in littre), ad. L. contcmpldtidn-em, 
n. of action from contempldre to Contemplate.] 

1 . The action of beholding, or looking at with 
attention and thought. 

0480 Robt. Devyll 3a Hys mother gave hym to the feenda 
of nell In the hours of hys fynt contemplacyon. 0877 tr. 
Bullingeds Decades <1593) 48 The contemplation or behold* 
ing of the Serpent lift up. 1664 Powbb Exp. Philos, l 4 
Aristomachus . . in his filW years contemplation of those 
Laborious Insects. 0898 Holland TiieomPs Lott. ix. 85, 
I account a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation in 
the world. 


2 . The action of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing ; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tinuonsly; attentive consideration, study* Const, 
^(also •\upon^, 

c tjae Hampolb Prose TV. (x866) 0 Thay may noghte flye 
to luie and contemplacyone of Goa. tgaa Caron. efEng. 
n. 1 3A A contemplacyon of spyrytuall thynget. 0600 Sh aks. 
A. r.L. TV.l 18 The eundne contemplatim of my trauells. 
0660 Babsow Euclid Pref, The noble C^templaHon of the 
five Regular Bodies. 079a Johnson Rambler No. eo8 p 14 
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Mind of the reader b carried away from thacootcmphi- 
tion of hie own Moiinere. iljs Jownr PlaU <ecl. a) 1 . >31 
He teemed to be loec io the ooocemplatioa of •omoiluiif 
SKOt 

b. Without reference to a particular object : 
Continued thinking, meditation, musing. 

f J77 Lanol. P» PL Is. XX. e/a Lemc kwyk mad law* and 
eke oontemplocioun. isS8 Shakb. L. L. Z. IV. iii. 3ax When 
would you . . In leaden oonteoiplatioti haue fotuid out Such 
fiery Numbent ifipy Hookex £fcL PmL v, IxvhL § 6 A 
matter partly of contemplation portly of action, ifiss 
Walton AngUr i. 17 The very eitting by the Rtvem tide. . 
will invite the Aojrler to Contemplation, tfigfi Emkison 
Traiiit AhiUty Wka. (Bohn> JL 35 They (the English] ore 
impatient of geniun, or of minda addicted to contemplation. 
1860 Tyndall ( 7 /nc. l xi 7a Ina state of deep contempUtioD 
beside a crevasse. 


o. with a and //. ; sometimes, a meditation ex* 
pressed in writing. 

sfiofi (titU) Kych^ Rolle. . in hU Conten^lacyons of the 
Df^e and Loue of God i6t$ Crooxx Pady qf Man 37 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruae and tran- 
^ndent cootemplatioiis. 1633 Walton Angi*r 17 Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivers, and then 
of Fish. Ibid. 10 Out of thftt holy Poet Mr. George }ler- 
bert bis Divine Contemplation on Gods providence. 1709 
Stbslx TaiUr Na 90 p 5 [This] threw me into a deep 
Contemplation. 1 began to reflect, etc. s866 KtdU) Con- 
templations on the RMOemer’s Grace and Glory. 

8. sptc. Religious musing, devout meditation. 
(The earliest sense ; very common down to 17th c.) 

n zoax Amer. R. 14a Mid contemplaciun, h«t is, mid heih 
ft mid holi bonen bi nihte touword heouene. a. 1340 
Hampolx PsalUr xviL 13 Lifted fra erih in til contem- 
plodoun. c tj/H CHAUCEt Semfm. T. 185 Eli . . In mount 
Oreb, er he hod any spedie, With highc God . . He fastid, 
and was in contempmetoun. 1481 Caxton Myrr, 11. xiv. 98 
liiere he was alle the nyght in contemplacion and prayer, 
sspf Shaks. Rick. in. vii. 94 When holy and deuout 
Religious men Are at their Heades..So sweet U lealous 
Contemplation. 17x7 Lady M. W. Momtaguk Lett. II. 
Xlvi. 37 They never raine their eyes, and seem devoted to 
Contemplation xfisfi R. A. Vaughan MytHcs (i860) I. 63 
In days like these [a.d. a6o] . . the inducements to a life or 
contemplation are more than ever strong, 
b. Mrsmified. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 46 An aged holy man. .His name 
was hevetily Contemplation. 163a Milton Penserose 54 
Him that yon soars on golden win^ . .llie Cherub Contem- 
plation. xysi Gray Odt an Spring iv. Contemplation’s 
sober eye. a 1806 K. White Addr. ConUmpl. 51 Oh Co.i- 
templation t 1 do love To indulge thy solemn tnusingx. 

4 . ellipt. Matter for contemplation ; something 
to be contemplated or meditated upon. 

*7*S Strvpe Ann. Ref. Pref., (How] these blessed things 
. . were brought to pass, is another contemplation. 1739 
Johnson RasatUa xliv. Everything must supply you with 
contemplation. 1836 H. Coleridge North, tvorthiea In- 
trod. Ess. (1853) ao The motion of the heavens is a sublime 
contemplation. 

1 6 . The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a request, etc.) ; regard, consideration. Obs, 

1450 Marctl of Anjou in Fonr C. F.n^. Lett. 8 By con- 
templacion of this qure praier. 14166 Edw’. IV in Paaton 
Lett. II. aSa We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly, .unto him, 1536 in Sti^’pe 
Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. App. Ixxvii, 185 Yee shal pray that Christ 
..at the contemplation of our prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. 

t b. Request, petition. Obs. 
c 1460 FoRTEScUE^^r. 4> Lim. Mm. xvii, Wich is hyghoes 
hath yeuen them at he contemplacion off her maisterb, and 
ffor no reward off any seruice hxt thai haue done. X46S- 
83 Liber Niger Edav. 11 / m Ord. Roy. Nottaeh. 19 By his 
lettres of contemplation to gette such benyfece. 1533-4 
Act ps Hen, VJJf. c. xa At the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his. .well bcloued wife. 1536 Petition in Strype 
EccL Mem. 1 . xxxv 356 If at your contemplation we can- 
not obtain grace of the said pension. 

6. The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or regarding ; consideration, regard ; view. 

X673 S. C. Art 0/ Complnuance 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of intercbt to others. Bt.ackstone Comm, 1 . 

lap Life begins in contemplation of law as soon as on 
iniont is able to stir in the mother’s womb. 1789 Bkntham 
Princ, Legifl. xvii. § 6 Any given punishment so as it does 
but come into contemplation. 1819 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) X97 A corporation is on artificial being . .existing 
only in contemplation of law. 

7 . Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention. In 
€<mtempl€Uim\ in view (as a contingency looked 
for, or aa an end aimed at). Cf. Contemplate 4. 

1649 Hammond Oh Pa. IxxiL 347 The Seventy Second 
Psaun was composed in contemplation of Solomon’s suc- 
ceeding David. 1777 Johnson Lei. Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug.. 

1 dined yesterday with the Corporation, and talked against 
a workhouse which they have in contemplation -there s the 
word now. 18x3 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. aoa Daily 
Informed of passing events, proj'ects in contemplation, etc 
x868 F. Hall Benarea 15 They were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect perusal. 
Conteniplatist. Obsolete, [f. L. contem- 
plat- (ace Contemplate) + -isr.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or meditation ; a contemplator. 

x6te WoouHEAD St. Teresa 1. Pref. (z^x) 33 She .exhorts 
the highest ContemplatLsts. tjpim J. Cunningham (tiile\ 
llie Cqntemplatisc ; a Night Piece, xtao I. Tavloe En- 
tkua. viii. aoa To reconcile the contemplatist to lihe wont of 
those eidoyments which ore to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 FraaePa Mag, XIII. 697 The one individual self- 
mtemplatist. sfigS R. A- Vaughan Myatica (x86o) I. vi. 
vi. aaa The contemplatist regards the kingdom of heaven os 
internal, and aeei sn the history of souls « continual day of 
judgmeut. 


OontemplatiM (k^te'iDpl&tir}, m. Ub.) fa. 
OF. eontempkUif, -we ( 12 th c. in Littr6), ad. L. 
eonUmptdthf-usp f. ppl. stem of contemplan to 
Contemplate: lee-ivx.] 

A. adj. (aA'.) 

1. Given to or having the habit of contempla^ 
tlon ; meditative, reflective, thonghtfuL 

Ayenh. 843 ft ytfhe of wysdom..ltet ft holy gost 
mpp to be oontemplatiue herte. X488 Caxton Ckma. Ct. at 
The which kyng deuoute ft conterapUtyf wythoute cure. 
igDa Ord. Cryaten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 59 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyrytes. x6ox Shaks. Ttoel. N . 
II. v. 93 This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of him. 
xfieg BACON Eei. Atheiam (Arb.) 337 The Contemplatiue 
Atheist is rare . . And yet they seeme to be more then they 
are. X794 Sullivan t/iem Nat. II. How far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind 1 X856 Masson Eta . , 
tVordaw 375 It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favourite, and, as it were, constitutional trains of thought, 
that mokes the contemplative character, 
t b. S^icculative, theorizing. Obs. 

*657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 6 Some who have taught this 
art. .have been in it only contemplative men, havinglittle or 
no experience in it. x66z Boyle Spring 0/ Air Pref. (i68a) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplouve men. 

2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 
to contemplation. • 

c 1430 Lvdg. Venua.Masa in Lay Folks Maaadik. 395 In 
my contempUtyff medytacions. iafi{5 Caxton CIums. Ct. a 
A werk wel contemplatyr for to hue wcl. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. I. i. 14 Our Court shall be a little Admdeine, Still 
and contemplatiue in liuing Art. 16^ Dknmam Death qf 
Cawley 75 t ix‘d and contemplative their looks, Still turning 
over Nature's books. 1787 Ann Hildi-tcii Rosa de Montm. 

11. X4 To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospecL 
4x843 SouTiiKY Doctor exxvi. (x86a) ^17 i'he same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion, x^a 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxy. 350 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight. 

8. Opposed to arttve, esp. in contemplative life^ 
in the Middle Ages, a life given up to religious 
contemplation and pmycr, esp. that of the religious 
recluse ; so contemplatii>e tnan, etc. In later use 
not confined to religious meditation. 

Tlie theological use appears to come directly from St. 
Augustine De Civil. Pei viit. 4 4 ; the contrast of actnmsmxkd 
contemplativus is also in Seneca, and corresponds to the 
Aristotelian contrast of frpaxrifr<lir and Bnoiptiriebt which 
came down through Philo and the Greek Fathers. 

c X340 HAMroLE7*^'<7r(r Tr. 99 Thou shalt meclle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtcmplatyfc. 
c 1380 Wveup Serm. SeL Wkb 1 . 38;^ It is seid couiunli, ]>at 
hes two wymmen ben two lyves, acuf and contcmplatif: he 
first is Martha, and he toher Marie. 1388 — Ps. Prol., The 
lif of actif men, the i^pirituel beholding of conteniplatif men. 
<rx45o Coitle Hd. Life dt. Cuthh. (Surtees) 9x77 JfHs lyf 
contemplatyue han CiiChbert in a pryue place began, ibid. 
3404 In Fame coiueroplat^c, he werld fra. z^i Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 The Philosophers .. wrangling, 
whether Vertue bee the chiefe, or the onely good ; whether 
the contemplatiue, or the actiue life doe excell. 1670 Clar- 
endon Ess. 'I'racts(r7a7) 187 Sixtus Quintus . . betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1803 D’Israeli Cur, Lit. 
(1858) 111 . II9 The active life of Kawloigh is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
B.V., Protestants, .accuse contemplative orders of idleness. 

■f b. Theoretical, as opposed to practiced. Obs, 
xM Bacon Sylva | too We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyii the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 6 A 1 Arts and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative'. , 

4, Contemplative of: contemplating ; f a. medi- 
tating on ; O. looking or g.iztng at ; O. having in 
view, reckoning upon. 

14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. X51 Contcmplatif of 
gostljmcsse. x86s Dickens Mni, Fr. 1. vi, Ihey became 
contemplative of the mud. 1876 Mi.sh Braddon J. Hag. 
gar ft Dau, I. x The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. X884 Law Times 14 June XX3/1 The words 
..are plainly contemplative of a contingency, .at an un- 
known and future period. 

1 5. Used advb. - Contemplatively. Obs. 

XS13 Bradshaw St. WerburM 11. 1453 A luoiike there 
dwellyng contemplatyue. xSBxM ULCASTER Positions xxxix. 
(1887)003 Religion being vaed mostwhat contemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. 

B. sb. 

1. A person devoted to religious meditation ; one 
who leads the * contemplative life ’. 

a 1340 Uampolb Psalter ProL 4 pe lyf of actyf men, ft 
meditocioun of contemplatifs. CX380 Wvclip Serm SeL 
Wks. 1 989 pis chirche shulde be mood of actyves and con- 
templatyves. 0605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xx. I 8 Henoch 
..wno was the first contemplative and walked with God. 
■799 J* Scott Bahar^Danuak Pref. ao Tlie sacred collar of 
the humble cuntcmplotive. ^ 1864 Sat. Rev. ax May, The 
lonely contemplative, haunting his sulitudes. 
b. (See quot.) 

x6s8 Phillips, Contemplatives^ certain Fryers of St Mary 
Magdalens Order, who wear block upper garments, and 
white underneath [so in Corea. i6xx]. 1730 6 in Bailey 
(folio) t and in mod. Dicta 

1 2. One who contemplates or considers anything. 
Ohs. rare. 

417x1 Kkn Hwnnarinm Poet Wks. 1781 II. xao Silk- 
worms and Spiders, and a thousand kinds. .Work wonders 
by Contemplatives admir'd. 
t8. Short for eontemplatisfe life. Obs. 

14. . Purif. Marie in 7 'imda^a Vis. (1843) 135 The turtull 
by oontempUtyffe For synne ooroweth with waymentyng. 


CONTSKPOBAITB. 


+ 4. //. Matters rdfitiiig to contemp1ati<», Obt. 

i6of ToUEiiKua Fum. Paean SirF. Fora Wka tSyS 1 . xyg 
Ail his industries (As well in actives im oQnliemplatives)i 

ContemplattTaly (kiitite*mpUtivli), su/b. [f. 
prec. adj. + -ly 8.1 

1. In a contemi^iye manner, in eontemlation. 

1491 Caxton yUma Pair. u. (1495) siy b/a Ine abbo 4 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe ; where he 
hclde him selfe contenplotyuely. xgps Warner Alb. Eng 
VII. xxxvii. (z6ia) 180 And so contenmlatiuely heere 1 wim 
contentment stay. x86e W. Colune Iram. White 1. 3a [He] 
nodded contempLEtively at the boiled chicken, oiu sold, 
*Yea dear*. 

1 2. Theoretically, as opposed to practically. Obs. 

xgga Huloet, Contemplatyuelye, ikearice. a 1631 Donne 
in Select. (1840) 34 And tie foues himself, .contemplotioely, 
by knowing os he is known, and mactically, by loning, as 
he is lott^. 1696 tr. Camenina* Cate Lat. Uni. 1 516 Which 
perceiv contemplatively and practically. 

Cont6uplatiT0]&eS8 (k/nte mpl&tivnfis). [f. 
as prec. -r -ness.) The quality of U'ing contem- 
plative; meditativeness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', CeniemplaHvemaa^ addictedness to 
contemplation. xBas Sir S. £. Brydges Recoil. For. Trav. 
1 . 949 A grave and rich contemplativeness. 1896 Masson 
Wordsw. 375 Contemplativeness . . does not so much 
imply the power ot attaining or producing thought, os the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. 4 1853 Rodertson Led. ii. 179 Ihe contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pasa 

CSonteniplatOr (kF’ntdmpl^itoi). fa. L. con- 
templdtory agent-n. from contempldre. Cf. F. con- 
templateur ^I5th c. in Littr6).] One who contem- 
plates. 

1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer. 

1658 SiE 1 '. Browne Hpdrioi. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting reliques. x^ Contemp. Rev. aXII. 
35a A contemplator of nature. 

One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 
anything. Const. ^ (also 

x6it CoTGR., Contemplaieur^ a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, a 1660 Hammond Serm. xii. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 649 A contemplator of truth. X7P3 Dkddoes 
Math. EvUL isi This couteiiiplotor of beings universal. 

J. H. Lupion Colefs Dionysius 1x7 A contcmplotoi of 
heavenly things. 

b. without reference to a particular object: 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. 

1607 Walkingtun opt. Glfus Kp. Ded. (1664) 3 Demo- 
critus . . put out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contemplator. s68| E. Hooki r Pref. Epist. Pordage't 
Mystic Div. 67 Subulilies of unconceivably profound Con- 
templators. x8s9 Milman Lat, Chr. (1864' iX. xiv. iii. xo6 
The mysticism of Hugo de St Victor withdrew the Con- 
templator altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

fS). A speculator, a theorist. (Cf. Contem- 
plative I b ) Cbs. 

1614 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 39 There were many .. 


meerely proiecting, verball, and idle contemplatora x6^ 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xL 339 The IMatonick cun- 
lemplatora 

t Conte*iiiplatory» Obs, r 

1... contempldtori us, f. contempldi 


— \ [ad, late 
see -ORY.] 


lemplatore. 

rare 

contemplator : 

Of or pertaining to contemplation, contemplative. 

x6o9 Armin Jtal. Taylor Diijb, In this conteinplatorie 
prate They past away the night. 

t Conteinpla'triz. Obs. rare-^. [a. L. fern, 
of contemplator^ A female contemplator. 

1659-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (z7oi> 163/3 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contem platrix of Plunes. 


t Contft'll&platlira. Obs, [f L. contempldi- 
ppl. stem + -UUE, on L. type ^coniempldtitra.l Con- 
templation. 

1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 970 [It] may delight the con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. 4x9^ Grrrnk Orpharion 1x599) x6 Acesces 
fell into a drowsie kind of contemplature. 

t Conteniplef V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. oonfeempil. 
[a. F. contemple-r, ad. L. contempldre, oiig. de- 
ponent cofttempldrl, to survey, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f, con- - 1 - templum ‘ an open 
place for obseiTation, marked out by the augur 
with hii staff’ (see Temple).] Irons. To Contsm- 
PLAi'E ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

X9M Ord. Crvsten Men (W. de W. x5o6l_ iv. xxix. mi 
C ontemple, and esniaruayll the nete and incumprcnahle 
dyfference. c xsja Dewfs Jntrod. Fr. in Paisp'. 807 I'he 
causes . . conteinpled and consydered. zuo Compt Scot. 
vii. 70 Sche begun to contempil the vidtlmd barran feildis. 
z6o5 Sylvester Dm A4r/^rn. ii. iv. (1641)135/1 So ravished, 
I may at rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 
Temple. 

Hence f Oonto'mpling (in Sc. -one) vbl. sb. 

1949 Compl. Scot. vi. 46 I'he long studie and contemplene 
of the sternis. 


Contempne, obs. f. Contemn. 

t Coatft’mporalp a. Obs. [ad. L. contempo- 
rdl'is (Tertnllian) contemporarfl f. con- together 4 
tempus, tempor- time, tempordlis belonging to 
time: cf. OK. contemporel.l ■■CoNTEMi*f)RABY. 

1637 WoTToN in Relig. Woiton, (167a) 104 He was con- 
temporal with three Popes. x6Bx Burthoogb Ah At^u- 
mead (1684)43 The Argument would bold os well uainst 
Successive os Contemporal Poligomy. 1730-6 in Bailev 
(folio). 

t Oontenipomift, •tux, a. and sb. Obs. [ad- 
L, eontempordne-us contemporary (see below) ; cf. 
F. contemporain (16th c., Montaigne). 
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ri4a< WYiiTOuiiCrwfc iii.UL kfa Gad battm and Nalan 
Prophetb ware contemporan Tyll Dawic Rynr^f Zacaal. 
iM. V. ia. 460 And MX Empemaria To m rapia con- 
imporana. M$9t HAMMaa CArm. /#v£ (1633) 76 
Laariiad man of Inah birth, coiitamporaika with Furaoeua* 
B. A contemporary, 

• 17M North t, iii. f pa (1740) <87 [InJ Hopaa, that 

whan J imea tkaar it, aonw of tha Cotamporana, wthfbl 
Hiitonana. .wQl auffer their Laboura to coma forth. 

t Oonte]iipora*adiii&9 a. and OAr. [f. L. 
€§ntentpordne’US contemporary (aee below) + - an.] 

A. adj, -xCoNTEvroHANnous, Contbufohabt. 

ij6o Rollahd Crt, Venus 11. 754 Howbeit thay ba con- 

temporanaana. 1651 Fuller A6el Hediv.^ ZuingUns 86 
ThoM who ware hit contamporanaan School-fellowa*. 

B. lb, A contempora^. 

idsz Fuu.br Abel Redhu^ Bneer 159 Tha fame of Bucar 
and hard fortune of hia painfull contamporanaana came 
into Enitland. 

Contempovaiielty (1(|9bte:mp5r&nnti). Alao 

€rron. oot-. [f. next + -ITT. Cf. mod.F. contim^ 
poraniiti,^ ->ConTBHP01»ANBOU8NE88. 

177a Hurd Serm, Wks. 1811 V. »8x note^ InMitad .. to 


tary cotamporaneity on the 400 Rlates. 187a Alroko Gen. 
^ Exod. 989 Its contemporaneity with tlia events. 

Oontemporaaeoiui ik^nte:mp6T/>*nfAE), a. 
Also trron, oot-. [f. L. ccntempordne-us contem- 
porary ( f. con- together + tempus^ tempar- time ; 
cf. late li. UmpordfUtts timely) -f -0U8.] 

1. Belonging to the same time or period ; existing 
or occurring at the same time. Const, with, 

t8s8 Bloumt Gl0ssegr,^ Contem^ranecus^ Ceuletuffernry^ 
CoHtem^oyat^ thnt is in one and tha tame time or aaa. 
iTJO'd Bailbv (folio), Conte utp^roiueus^ living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. (Not in Jounbun 
175B I. Lyons Fluxions Pref. 6, I.. consider the Ratio of 
the Fluxions as tha same as that of tha contemporaneniis 
Increments. 18I43 J. H. Newman Miracles 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony. s8s5 Baden Powkll Ess, zei 
Instances where the phenomena are cotempqraneous t86i 
Gobchbn For. Kxch, 1x4 The high rate of interest, which 
is Mnerally contemporaneous with a drain of specie. 

D. Covering the same spnee of time. 

^1857 N. Rrru Lect, Eng, Poets ui. 8a The history of Eng- 
lish poetry is contemporaneous with that of the language. 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological period ; of the same 
•g«* 

1833 Lybll Prine, Geol, III, p xiii. Volcanic rocks con- 
temporaneous with the sedimentary strata of three of the 
above periods. 1863 Antiq. Man 15 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. 
1^4 Parkbr Goth, Arckit. 1. iii. 80 Plain groined vaults 
without ribs, .contemporaneous with the barrel vaults. 

Oontempora^neously, adv. [f. prec. -ly^.] 
At or during the same time. 

1816 G. S Faber Grig, Pa^an Idol. III. 546 Their power 
was broken in the Red Sea contemporaneously with the 
exodus of Israel. sSya W. S. Symonos Rec. Rocks viiL 970 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 

ContGmporameoiisneM. AX^oerron. oot-. 
[f. as prec. -h -nksb.] The state or fact of being 
contemporaneous. 

1808 Southey Lett. 0 ^ 6 ) III. icm Cousinship implies 
contemporaneousness. x8do Pusky Min. Proph. 5^ It is 
not any objection to the conteinporaneousness of Malachi 1 
and Nehemiah, that, etc. I 

t Contaiupoinuit, a. Obs, rare^^ [ad. L. 
*conlempordn(~em, pr. pple. of contempordre ; see 
CONTEMPOBATE.] Contemporary. 

1675 R. Vaughan Coin^e 9X In France. .King John, who 
was contemporant with Edward the Third, 
t Oonte'lliporaiiy, and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. : see Contempobanb.] -Con- 

TEHFOBABT. 

* 43 * S* fftgden f Rolls) V. 303 The contemporanyes of 
whom (Seynte Patrikke]. tyax in Bailey as adj. 
Ooilt6*mpOVari3ia«S. rare. [f. next + -NEBS.] 
The state or fact of being contemporary. 

iC 4 * Howsll For, Trav. (Arb.) 03 The . . regular succes- 
sion and contemporarinesse of Princes. 

Ctontenporaxy (k^te*mp5r&ri), a. and sb. 
Also i 9 . 7-9 co-temporary, ootemporary. fad. 
L. type *cont 0 mpordri-us^ f. con- together + tempus^ 
temper- time, tempordrius of or belonging to time ; 
the actual formations in L. were contempor&lis and 
eontempordnous isee above). 

Contemporary is the original and that approved by 
Latin analoi^es; cf. the preceding and following words. 
But tha variant co-temporarjr was used by some in the 
X7th c., and though characterised by Bentley as ' a down- 
right barlMrism', it became so prevalent alter ^2795, as 
almost to expel contemporary from use. Towards the end of 
the x8th c., the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and eotem^ 
porary is now used by comparatively few. It hks been de- 
fended on the ground that it is a purely English formation, 
like codtivine, co-ghrious (see e); but this Is a mere 
fancy generate by mechanically dividing the word, without 
regara either to Its history or to its meaning. Historically, 
contemporary is a substitute for eontemporal and eoniem> 
Porane (either of which might well have beeh retained in- 
stead)! in signification, co-temporary would analo^cally 
mean ' unitedly, conlointly, or equally temporary*, whereas 


emtent p oamy lim too H^hslty with the *Siiilith Msa . 

* temporary^ and no ooBnexm with that word «B0pt (hat 
both are derivatives ci U find Its ad). / aa y fes Wrd HaJ 


A. IM9. 

1. Belonghig to the luoe time, age, or peirtod ; 
living, existing, or occurring iogefcber in time. 

ifiSS Fuller cA Hist, if. ii. After King Oswald hie 
Beam, four (Siristian contemporary Kings Hottriehed In 
England, tyti Aooiscni Spots. No. toi p 4 The Passions 
ana Prejudices of a contempotaiy Author. sBsf D'Israeu 
CA ne. /, 1, Pref. 7 Immense orthives of oonttmporary docu- 
ments. 1844 Ruskin Mod. Paint, (cd. e) 1 . Pm. 14 He . . 
who would maintain the catiM of oontemporaiy excellence 
against that of elder time. 1874 Green Short Mist. vU. 1 7. 
416 There are sillosions in plenty to contemporary events, 
b. Const, with. 

1631 Werver Anc. Fan. Mon. 996 An Author contempo- 
rarie with this Archbishop, iftpi Howell For. Trm. (^b.) 
93 Commines, who was contemporaiy with Macbiavlt. 
1790 Paley Horm Paul. Rom. iL 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior to it 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. x 
Writers contemporary with tne events they write of. 

1 0. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts a Mom, (ifiea) 179 CumiBa was 
contemporary to the wane of Troy, nqfi Sia T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xiL 951 Galen who was contempor^ unto 
Plutarch. 1718 Newton Chronol. Amended 39 Clisthmes, 
Alcmason and Eurolicus . . were contemporarv to Phidon. 
2750 Warburton Julian 1. iii, He was nut only contempo- 
rary to the f.ict, but, etc. * 

p. cotemperary. 

b 66 b Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. | B Sesac King of iGgypt, 
GO-temporary with Rhehoboam. tfipS Boyle Benltey's 
Dissert. Exam. 167 Allowing then that Solon and Thespis 
were Cotemporary. (1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 86 . 1 would 
rather use. .these f words] than that single word of the Ex- 
aminer’s Cotemporary, which is a downright Barbarism.] 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii, 11874) >5* Events cotemporary 
With the miracles, .or subsequent to them. 2799 Rohbrtson 
/list. Scot. (x8x7> 1 . 384 Cotemporary writers. 1760 GentL 
Mag. xoa We often meet with the word cotemporary . .The 
wora should always be spelled contemporary, 0x769 
Burney /list. Mns, led. 9) ll. i. 8 note, Pnidentius a Chris- 
tian poet, cotemporary with llieodosias. 1894 U Murray 
Eng. Gram. ted. O 1. 534, I prefer contemporary to co- 
temporary. x8e8 We ASTER, Contemporary.. For the sake 
of easier pronunciation and a more agreeable eound, the 
word is often chanced to cotemporary . . the preferable 
word. t 86 i Max MOllrr Se. Lang. Ser. l (2864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary schoian. 

2. Having existed or lived from the Bome date, 
equal in age, coeval. 

esMy Cowley Claudian's Old Man qfV.ao A neigh- 
bouring Wood born with himself he sees, And loves his old 
contemporary I'rees. 1673 [R. Leigh) Trasisp, Reh. 4a 
Making IJght contemporary with it’s Creator. 1794 Sul- 
livan Virw Nat. 1 . 3x5 The wider is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it. 

A 2879 M. Pattison Milton 3 John Milton was bom, 

? th Dec., i6u8, being thus exactly cotemporary with Lord 
llarendon. 

3. Occurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period; occupying the same 
definite ))eriod ; contemporaneous, •imultaneous. 

2656 tr. Hotbed Elem. PhiUa. (1839) 249 All the paxts of 
them (i. e. lines] which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time. 26^-6 Phil. Tram, 1 . 971 
Not that by the Moons motion about Its Axis the Earth 
should be carried by a contemporary Period. s8e6 Hutton 
Course Math. II, 990 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the same time. 

A 279A G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 111 . xxxl 979 
The number of cotemporaiy turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reciprocally proportional to their number of teeth. 1799 
Vince klem. Astren. xv. (x8xo) 125 The cotemporary varia. 
tions of these angles. 

B. sb. One who livei at the same time with 
another or others. 


(In this sense Harrison, Descr. Britain, 2577, UMd 'Syn- 
tkroni or time fellows ’.) 

W. Price Mar4s Delinq. 9 Their spiriUj|Mntempo- 
raries to S. Anstiue 1670 Walton Litres iv. 3x9 Tlieir being 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 2700 Dbvdrn Fettles Pref. 
iGlobei494 From Chaucer 1 was led to think on Boccace, who 
was.. his contemporary. 1791 Johnson Reunbler No. 145 
Pix More acquauted with nis contemporaries than with 
past generations. 2847 Kmbrbon Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bobn) 1 . 284 Men resemble their contemporaries, even 
more than their progenitors. 1879 JowRTT Plato (ed a) V. 3 
The comic poet Alexis, a younger contemporary of Plata 
jS. a 2639 Naunton Fragm. Reg. «x642) aB My Lord of 
I.,eicehter and Burleigh, both bis Cotemporaries [ed. t fiys . 
Con-] and Familiars. 2697 P. Hbyun EccL Vind. l iv. 16B 
Now Del and Serus were Cotemporaries. Mj Sprat Hist. 
Royal Soc, 8x iT.) Our cotemporaries, who onfy follow rude 
and untaught nature. 1676 > L*E8 TRANGB Seneca’s Mor. 
(1709) 4x8 He and 1 were Cotemporaries. 17x8 Morgan 
Algiers II. Hi. 947 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
(Zotemporary. 1791 Johnson Rambler Na 267 p 8 The 
hopes and fears of our cotemporaries. 2848 Mill Logic tii. 
xiii. f 7 As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
cotemporaries of Newton. 1870 M. Pattison Milton 2 A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey. 

b. Used by a journal or periodical in referring 
to others published at the same time. 

(1837 l^iCKENB Pfehwich IL 548 our fiendish contem- 
porary wince T] 1860 Spectator as Dec. 15x7 We quote from 
our contemporary the Vatican the foUowing renarkable 
statement. 


o. A penoD of the tame age as another, 
tvaa Gray Let. in Poems (1775) ’5s» I *11011 tee Mr. * * 
kndnis wife, nay, and his Cmiid tm ' ' 


I too. . Is it not odd to con- 


sider one's Contemporaries in the grave ligbt of Husband 
and Fatbert t8le Mas. L. B. Walvoed Trontluome Dan. 
I. lx, Z79 Even Alice and Kate must not look upon him 
quiu as though he were a oontemponury. 


w. ni tk OmUeiMpotiU- 

p^. item ol oomumpptdro (TeitilHfiii) ta he oon- 
teftipoimfy, I em-> tc^fether iHm^pOP* titne,] 

intr. To egree in point of time; to fviuriiixmiim. 

41 ^ Mew ti677» 98* All th* Vi 4 eim«oiil 
rating with Babylon's times. — Whs. (tfiys) J 98 EttCh 
equal timet thsy must needs l^n tn|mhe^ aaa a 
tomporate throughout, site HTlfoaE Apoml* 4^ *89 
Though the Womans travail, and the fi^t oC the Dnsfon 
with Michael do contemporate. 

tOoatGimponmioii* Obs. [I piec.] The 
fttet of contemporating ; spehronism. 

a 2638 Medb Prhs. (1673/ $90 Proof of the Contemporatloa 
of the Two Courts. 

Contemporate, •atlom see CoaxiMraR-* 

t Oontempo*xiii&iem. Obs.^^ 

1698 Blount Glossegr., Contesfiporiassimf tim belaf at 
one and the same time ; coexistency. 

tCoate-mporiat. Obs. [f. Mfimti; 

see -I8T.1 wiCoi^TKVPOBABT sb. 

a 1641 Hr. Mountagu Acts A Mots, sm This Kioolaa ol 
Damasco. .was oontemporist with Herod. 


OonteuporiBO (kAite'mpdrou), v. Karely in 
9 oot-. [f. as L. centempor-drt (see CoMTSKPORATtt) 
-b-I2£.] 

1. tram. To make contemporary; to cause to 
synchronire or agree in time. Conit mUk^ 


Junto. 

tfiefi Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 1. xL 44 The tndifthrencie 
of their existences contemporii^ unto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration. 1669 WoauooE Syst, Agtic, sdv. 
I z (i68z) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporise your 
observations ..with the seawon of the year, itfii D. H. 
HAKSHAnglo-Sax.Srtgas a The process is inconceivable by 
which the great Attfia or history could be ootemporiMO 
with Hermanaric 2879 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. il 
9^8 Mr. Carlyle has this power of contemporising himself 
with bygone tunes. 

2. intr. To fall at the same time ; to synchronise. 

1684 H. Morr Myst. Iniq. 382 Their fulfilling that con- 
temporiees with the first six trumpets. 2882 — Exp. Dan. 
vi. 9a(^Wluch tidings, .may very well contemporise with the 


Coaitailipt (kfftite'mM), sb. [ad. L. centempt-us 
(ti stem) scorn, f. contempt- ppl. stem of contemu/re 
to CoNTKUN. Cf. OF. contemps ‘ m^prii* (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgr.), which was possibly 
tlie imm^iate source.] 

1. The action of contemning or despising; the 
holding or treating as of little account, or si vile 
and worthless; the mental attitude in which a 
thing is so considered. [At first applied to the 
action, in modem use almost exclusively to the 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const. ef,for\ phrase 
in contempt of. 

1393 Gower Coef. I. aiv He toke upon him alle things 
Of malice and of tirannie In contempts of nmalis. a 2400 
Cov. Myst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory. 2908 PHgr, Piif, 
(X53x) x6 b, Clouetynge . . the gooGM of this worlds, to tne 
contempt e and despysynge of grace. 2982 Marbeck Bh. 
Notes ^9 Contempt coiuistetb chiefriie in three things : 
for either wee contemne onelie in minds, .or lastlie when we 
adde words or deedet. 2809 Shake. Lear 11. iii. 8 The 
baaest . . shape That euer penury in contempt of man Brought 
neere to beaat. 2612 Bible Esther i. xB Thus shall there 
arise too much contempt ICoverdale despytefulnes] and 
wrath. 1824 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Verna ui, | x8. 79 Wee 
are soon cloyed . . and have contempt bred in ns through 
femiliaritie. a etn Hours Rhet. 11. li. 46 Contempt, is when 
a man thinks another of little worth in comparison to himselC 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 148 y 1 New Evils arise every Day 
. .in contempt of my Reproofs. 273a Bukbley Alciphr. l 
S 4 An outward contempt of what the public esteemeth 
sacred.^ 1849 M. Pattison Ess. (18691 L *> 'i'hi* flimiy 
hypocrisy., inspired Gregory with a contempt which m 
could not dissemble, i^a Darwin Emotsons xi. 954 Ex- 
treme contempt, or, u it is often called, loathing contempt, 
hardly differs from disgust. 

t b. (With a and //.) Obs. except as in 4 b. 

*874 Whitoift D^. Aunsw. il Wks. 185X I. 984, I be- 
■eeim God forgive you your outrageous contempts. 42869 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846] 34 All the 
contempts they could uut at him were their shame not his. 
*733 WULRY Wks. (1879) VII. 486 Our sins are so nuuiy 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 

2. The condition of being contemned or despised ; 
dislionour, disgrace : esp. in to have, hold in, bring, 
fall into, contempt. 

cxgm Castle Hd. Life St. Cuikb. (Surtees) 3712 My tech- 
ing mir my dtssese Sail ncqt be had in contempL 2990 
Bale Set, Wke. (1849) 95.9 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1^ Bible ((jenev.) feet. xstUL 9 To 
bring to contempt [1822 into contempt! all them that be 
glorious in the earth. 1994 Shakb. Rtch. Ill, 1* iii. 80 My 
selfe disgrac’d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt, c 1849 
Howell Lett. (1650) L 473 She may be said to have, .fellen 
to such a contempt that she dares scarce show her face. 
X837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 9x9, I and my people 
will share the contempt you are bringing upon younelvea. 
1879 JowBiT Plato (ea. a) III. 189 He would like to bring 
military glory into contempt. 

1 8. * Object of contempt. Ohs. (Cf. similar 
use oijoy, delight, aversion, etc.). 

2812 Bible Gen. xxxviii. 93 And ludah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee ■hamed'^ (mar/, become a contempt]. 
2748 W. Hobsley Fool (1748) 1 . 201 The Companion m 
every Scoundrel, and the Contempt of every reasonable 
Creature breathum. 4 183a Beddobi Poems, MusuUrsVs 
Haunted Couch. Thon shalt not dare to break AH men's 
coaterapt, thy life, for fear of warM. 
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4. Law. Disobedience or open diiretpect to the 
nnthoritx or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
otW legislative body ; and, /r/. action of onv kind 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law ; in this con- 
nexion called more fully Contempt of Court, [OF. 
contemnement de justice^ 

Contem^^t ef court includes any disobedience to the rules, 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by on in* 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the 
law. or by strangers, and any disrespect or indignity offiered 
to the judges in their Judicuu capacity within or without the 
court. 

[iSSa HuLorr, . proper jye agaynste the lawe 1 

idei Elsino Debato* Ho. Lords iCamden) 78 Yf he had 
spoalcen anj'thing which doth touch the iCinge in bis 
honour . . A rundelL Difference betwene contempt and 
treason. 160S in Rymer Fmdorts XVIII. 144/1 Such further 
Paynes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as , . can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royall Commandment in this Behalfe. sSm Dickens Pickw. 
XXV, 'Mr. Jinks,' said the magistrate, ' ishall commit that 
man for contempt.' iMa Csuiir Banking iii. 8a An order 
restraining bankers from parting with money . . must be 
ob^ed at the risk of being commuted for contempt of court. 

D. (with a and pi.) An act of such disregard or 
disobedience. 

s6ai Elsino Dsbatos Ho. Lords (Camden) 78 The ques. 
tion whether Yelverton be not fytt to be censured of agreate 
contempt, a 1606 Bacon Max. k Uses Com. Law (1636) 5 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people. tTsa Sewbl Hist Quakers (1795) I. iv. 35a Im« 
prisoned upon contempu (as the not putting off hau before 
the magistrates was called). i]fd8 Blackstonb Comm. 111 . 
S87 Not havinif obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
a contempt of the court. lOda Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 
856 Both Houses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges. 

o. In contempt : in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself^ 
lytt Blackstonb Comm. III. 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the subpoena, does not appear, .he is then said 
to be in contempt. 17M Entick London IV. 365 It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. 1845 STBfHBN 
Lavts Eng. II. 177 note. On continuing to mAc default 
after having been ordered by the court to pay. .he will be 
in contempt. 

t Coiite*Xliptf V. Obs. [f. L. contempt ppl. 
stem of contemnSre to Contemn.] By-form of 
Contemn. 

c iss* Fp. Gardinbs in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 146 II. 908. I 
wylbe ware to geve any man cause to contempte me. 1567 
7 ’rint/ Treas. (1850) 31 You do not contempte the simple 
and poore. i8aa Southby Lett. (1856) III. 356, 1 regretted 
that the Swedes and Danes shouldl so much ‘contempt ' each 
other. 

t Ooiltffi*mpts pa. pple. Obs. fad. L. contempt- 
us^ Contemned. 1579 [see Contbmn v. a], 

tiontempt, obs. form of Content v. 
t Ooilte*inptffidly, adv. Obs. are-\ With 
contempt, contemptuously. 

iiSn rf. CoQAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their bones to the ground. 

t Conta' mp t ift il, a. Obs. [f. Contempt sb. •«- 

•fulJ 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuous. 

z6o4 Diayton Owls 683 Who in this time contemptfull 
Greetnesse late Scomd and disgrac'd. »i64s Bp. Moun- 
TAGu Acts k Mon. (1649) 985 One onely. .charged him with 
some contemptfull woi^s uttered against Her^. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 98 Not so much toovermwe them by a con- 
temptful expression, as by a convincing reason. 

2. Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. (Cf. dis- 
graceful) 

i6zj G. Chapman Rev. Bussy D'Amh. 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1873! II. 113 The Stage and Actors are not so contemptfull. 
As euery innouating Puritane . .Would haue the world 
imagine. 1607-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xx. U677) 36 Nause- 
ous and contemptful. 

Oontanvtibility (kfftiteimPttbi lltiV [ad. L. 
contemptibilit&s, f. contemptibil-is : see -itt.J 
1. The quality or fact of being contemptible; 
contemptioleness ; an instance of this. 

1611 Spbbd Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xi. (1639) 668 The contemp- 
tibility and vanity of this effeminate argument, zm Burns 
Let. to G. Tkomson July, The old ballad . . is silly, to con- 
temptibility. zSiB Coleridge in Rem. (18361 1 . 140 In the 


Let. to G. Tkomson July, The old ballad . . is silly, to con- 
temptibility. zSiB Coleridge in Rem. (18361 1 . 140 In the 
royages to Lilliput and Brohdingnag he displays the little- 
lees and moral contemptibility oT human nature. Z873 
JHabson Drumm. ef Hawtk. vii. 138 How full of . . de- 
gradations, shames, contemptibilities, and meannesses. 
t2. Contemptuousness. Obs. 

<794 J* Williams (A. Pasquin] Cab. Misc. Ded. 7 The 
contemptibility and malignancy of the^ Reviewers can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. 


1. To be despised or held in contempt ; worthy 
only of contempt ; dej^icable. 

zjBa Wyclif Obad. I 9 Thou art ful myche contemptible, 
or worth! to be dispisid zate — i Cor. vl 4 Ordeyna 30 
tho contemptyble men. or oflitil rmutacioun. .for to dene. 
t39z Shaiu. X Hen. rf, 1. il. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gracious hath it pleas'd To shine on my contemptible estate. 
1664 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 1 So small and contemptible on 
Animal [the Flea]. xyzB Freetkinkor No. u. 99 Let him 
live^ till he grows Contemptible even to Himself. 1779 


Johmbom Tom. mo 7 >r. *p Thoee not loceatlderaUe for 
number, nor oontemptibM for knowledge. 1874 Buickib 
So(T»emit. 7S There are few things in social life more ooo- 
temptible than a rich mas who stands upon his riches. 

1 2 . Kohibiting or expressing contempt ; full of 
contempt CTAr. in educated use. 

(Chiefly used to qualify idea,mssd the like ; cf. *to 

have a ^oor or tow opinion of any one .) 

>894 Qmst. Pr^t. Coneominn 03 a. The tame eosie and 
contemptible opinion he held 01 all creatures; the like olio 


To entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. ^ Z76e Giebom Misc. IVks. (z8ia) V. a86 The con- 
temraible idea 1 always entertained or Celiarius. iBzB 
G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 64 [It] gives one such a 
thoroughly contemptible idea of toe manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah. 

1 3. absol. A contemptible object. Obs. 

S694 Whitlock Zootomia zi We bestow wonder on 0 >n- 
temptibles, and value Toyes. S748 Richardson Clarissa 
(181 1> 1 . 999 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Gontamptiblffinasffi (k^ntemnib’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -NE 88 .] The quality of being contemptible; 
contemptibility. 

>874 Whitoift DH. Aunsw. 443 (R.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes hrhig contempt to the 
person. Z667 Decay Ckr. Piety v. p 29 The conteiimtible- 
ness of thoM baits wherewith he allures us. S736 HTervby 
Mem, I. 59 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his situation. zBee Coleridob Lott. Con- 
vert. 11 . 09 The unspeakable eontemptibleneu of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it (true honour]. 

Gontemptibly (k^ntcmitibli), adv. [f. as 

prec. + -LT3d.] 

1. In a contemptible manner ; in a manner de- 
serving contempt ; despicably. 

zsBi Sidney A/ot. Poeirte (Arb.) 4^ Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
forth. z6^ MiLraN P. L. viii. 374 'Ihey also know. And 
reason not contemptibly, a s843 Foster in L\fe k Corr. 
(18461 1 . SIS A contemptibly little being. s88z Seeley in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 45 Looked at so, recent history might 
well appear quite contemptibly easy. 

1 2. With contempt; contemptuously. Obs. 

CZS7S Fulkb Con/ut. Doctr. Purgato^ <Z577> 95 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a couch for delicate persons ease t 
S7Z4 Swift Pres. State AffeUrs'^H\i», 1755 II. 1. 91$ He was 
treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of France. 
1796 Bp. Watson A^cl. Bible zpi You cannot think more 
contemptibly of these gentry. 1897 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1849) I. 993 The French ambassadors .. thought most con- 
temptibly of the king. 

t Contd'BiptlOSl. Obs. Chiefly -S'iT. Also 
-oyon, -olon, -oloiin, -tioun. [ad. L. contemption- 
em, n. of action from emtemnfre to Contemn.] 
The action of contemning ; contempt ; an act of 
contemning or contempt. 

S488 Acta Dam, Concilii xx6 (Jam.) Quhill thai be pulnlst 
for thair contempeioun. zgoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) IV. XXX. M7 Of whome comen contempeyons, rancures, 
hates. 1534WHITIHTON 111. (1540)165 Whiche 

force is a contempeion of paynes and labours, zggs Abp. 
Hamilton Caiech. (1884) $8 Quhilk .. hais na trew lufe of 
God bot rather contemptioun. 0x371 Xnox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 44 Accused secoundarly, Of contemptioun of 
the 

Contemptlous (Caxton), obs. £ Contentions. 
t Gontaniptor. Obs. rare—^. [a. L. contemptor, 
agent-n. from contemnlre to Contemn. Cf. F. 
contempteur {16^ c., Calvin).! A contemner. 

>889 Fecknam In St^pe Ann. kef. I. App. ix. b 6 The 
servants oontemptors of their masters commandments. 
Goiltaniptaous (k^ntc*mPtiM|98), a. Also 7 
-tlous. [1. L. contemptU’S Contempt + -ous. 
(There may have been a mod.L. '*^contemptudsHs)'\ 
1. Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and acts) ; full of contempt ; disdainful, 
scornful, insolent. 

>898 Shaks. John ti. L 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citie. Z667 Milton P. L. iv. 885 Satan with 
contemptuous brow. 1690 W. Lowth Vind, Ins^. O, k 
7 'est. (x 699> C iij a, Resolved in a Contemptious manner to 
•hut their Eyes against the. .Light. 1793 Bbddoke Math. 
Evut 198 Mr. Heyne speaks in the most contemptuous terms 
of [iy. X899 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 9 An air of contemptuous 
indinerence. z 879 ,K. Garkbtt House by Works ll. 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous, 
b. Const of. 

1863. Mill Exam. Hamilton 948 We know how contempt- 
uous he is of Brown. X874 Green Short Hist. \\\. 8 5. 140 
Men . .contemptuous of toe priuctples of English govern- 
ment. 

t2. Setting legal authority at defiance ; contemn- 
ing law and public order. Obs. 

1599 [see Contemptuously b]. 1347 Proclam, in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. II. App. C. 90 In the execution of justice and 
punishment of al such contemptuous oflfenders. Z393 ^Hee 
k Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 94 Defaced by some lewde and 
contemptuous wicked persons. s68s Lend. Gaz. No. 1657/3 
Your Declaration, dated the eighth of April last ; which very 
observably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to reinfect the credulous and unstable. 

1 8. Exciting or worthy of contempt ; contempt- 
ible, deipicable. Obs. 

S349 Chalonbr Erasm. on Folly K iv a, A kynde of men 
most miserable, moot slavelike, and most contemptuous, 
sees Shake, a Hen. Vi, l iii. 86 Contemptuouf base borne 
(SiTot os she is. 


PAsaoNS Myst. Warning Ilf. 169 Fragments like theia 
were to him contemptuous rniiis. 

Gontffi'mptuousljf adv, [L prec. 4 - 
In a contempluona manner; with contempt or 
•corn ; scomfully, diadainfhlly. 

159s Housbv Trav. (Hakluyt Soe.) App. 343 The presence 
. .wear . . retouraed to mee, and very cootefflptuousUe cost 
down beefore mee. s6ts Bulb Ps. xxxi. t8 Lying lippes. . 

* which speake grieuoui things . . contemptuously ogoM the 
righteous, torn Collisi Ess. Mot. Smhi. 1. iZTOp^ps To 
Check an insofent Humour in oihtrs, who behave them- 
selves Contemptuously towards us. 1776 Adam Smith 
W.H. 1.1. x. pc. a. 133 How contemptuousfy soever they nuy 
affect to speak. tOtfi Fsoudb Hist, Eng* (1858; 1 . ill t68 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. 

*t‘b. With contempt or disregard of law and 
authority. Obs. 

Z3M Act 91 Hen. Viti, c. 16 Izz The said Strangers 
Aitincere . . cea.se not contemptuously . . to abuse the said 
Statutes t688 Act z WUL ^ flf. c. 18 1 z8 If any . . Per- 
sons do . . maliciously or contemptuously come wto any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other Conffregacion 
permitted by this Act, and disquiet or disturb the same. 
1800 Addison Amer. Law Rep 967 Indicted for .. con- 
temptuously tearing down and contemptuously refusing to 
repliu:e, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. 

Goiita;mptiioiui&eM. [f. as prec. 4 - -ness.] 
The quality oi being contemptnous ; tcomfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

Ikki G. C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref. 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness, tfgo JohnsAi Rambler 
Na 906 P 19 Sometimes, .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness. Z837-9 Hallam Hiet. Lit. (1847) HL 
966 His language is that of asperity and contemptuousness. 
Conten, obs. Sc. form of Contain. 
Oontenanoe, -aunoe, obs. ff. Countenance. 

+ Contenoe. Obs. rare- [corruption of con- 
tents : cf. Acoioenob.] A table of contents. 

Done tr. Aristead Hist. Septsuigint Avjb, The 
Elenchus, or Contence of the Following Books. 

Gontendl (kjfnte'nd), V. Pa. t. contended; also 
6-7 oontent. [od. L» contend-gre ^or its OF. repr. 
co9ttend re (latn c. and in Cotgr. 1611 ), f. con- 
4- tendgre to stretch, strain, strive : see Tend v ] 

1 1. intr. To strive earnestly ; to make vigorous 
efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Obs. 


S314 Barclay Cyt. k Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one contendeth . . With fote or with hande the bladder for 
to smyte. zgad Pilgr. Petf. (W de W. 1531) 74 Whan it 
is pertyte it euer contendeth and laboureth to be loue. inS 
Bacon Sacr. Msdit. x. (Arb.) 193 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spreiul and multiply. 163B Bust- 
ton's Diary (1898) IV. 49, I have contended to bring in 
honest men and . . they have not proved as 1 expected. 2797 
Swift Gulliver 1. iii. Contending to excel themselves and 
their fellows, c i8ao S. Rogers Italy, MeilUrie 55 Children 
. .contend to use The cross-bow of their fathers. 

2. To Strive in opposition ; to engage in conflict 
or strife; to fight. Const, with^ against (an 
opponent), about ('an object). 

1399 More Dyatop i. Wks. 195 If thei would w* wagers 
contende & striue tnerin. 1330 Palsoe. 496/x, 1 wyll never 
contende with my superyour nor stiyve with my felowe. 
2607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 1x9 In Ambitious strength, 1 did 
Contend against thy Valour. 2783-6 Watson Philip [If 
(1830) 6z No army, could be able to contend alone with the 
English forces. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 36 A cause 


English forces. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. s) IV. 36 A cause 
for which they are ready to contend to their life's end. 

b. transf. of the striie of natural forces, feel- 
ings, passions, etc. 

s6os Shaks. Hmn. nr. L 7 Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mightier. 2667 Milton 
P. L. XI. 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. 2732 Pope Ep. Burlington 89 Strength of Shade 
contends with stren^h of Light. 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth 
Harrinpon vii. Wks. XI II. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit. .had begun to contend with the music in the orchestra. 
2883 G Lloyd Ebb k Flow I. 99 No other feelings to con- 
tend with it. 

o. fig. of struggle udtA difficulties, feelings, etc. 

1789 Crasbb Village 1. p. x x There may you see theyouth of 
■lender frame Contend with weakness, weariness ano Shame. 
zBsi J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. ,S>jr/.iii.<xB7x) 145 It 
has. .been obliged to contend with the intemperate seal and 
precipitation of its friends. 2877 Mas. Olifhamt Makers 


has. .Deen oblii 

precipitation of its friends. 2877 Mas. Olifhamt MalUrs 
Flor. V. (1(877) >35 'I'be greatest difficulty with which he bad 
to contend after this was a strike of his vrorkraen. 

3. To Strive in ar^ment or debate ; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue. Const. «riM, against (a peisou), 
for, against, about (a matter). 

1330 Barnes Faytk onely. Saint Paule . . contendeth 
imaynst workes. .and bringeth in grace onely. 2339 Birlb 
(G reat) Acts xi. s They that were of the circuncisyon con- 
tended agaynst [2622 contended with] him. 2672 J .WEBSTtR 
Meiaitogr, L zx Chymistry. about which name we do not 
contend. 2836 Froudk Hut. Eng. <2858) 1. 1 35 A deter- 
mination against which the crown commissioners were un- 
able to contend. iB6e Tyndall Giac. 11. xxii. 349 Thu 
plasticity [of ice] has been contended for by M. A^sis, 
b. with clause specifying the point maintained 
or asserted ; cf. Contention 4 . ^ 

The clause became at length the object of CM/siMfi which 
so construed might have a passive. 

151^ Udai.u etc. Erasm. Par. John zob. That person, 
therfore, is wicked . . that contendeth him [Christ] to haue 
been create emooget other creatures. 161^ Jkr. TavLoa 
EpUc, xiv, 1 1647) 79 The modnesse and stupidity of Aerius 
contending a Bishop and a Presbyter to be all one. 1781 
CtiwtKM Hope zaq Men . . Live to no sober purpoM and 
contend, That thetr Creator hod no serious end. 1791 Paimb 
RighUof ManfsA. 4)76 As. .1 do not understand the merits 
of this case, I will not cont^ it srith Mr. Burka stii 


9t os she is. 269s BAXTse Saintd R. iii. xiii. (2669) 
Cast them off as contemptuous Swine. 2796 Mss. 
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Cmiitt t) 111. Ilf It W88 oontaiiM on htt 

C that. ,tk9 rlfht to «iterciM tho office belofluipMd to Mr. 

eU» sBh Jowsrr />/«/# 1 . 47^ I ■toocly cooteod that 
by beeuty aD beentUbl thinge becooN beeutiftil 
4 . To itiiye in rlvi^ vniJk nnotheriy^ on ob- 
ject ; to compdtb, vie. 

1580 PurrmNAM JSVtr. /Writ l jc!v. (Arb.) 4S Cicero seSd 
Romius contended with him by verietie of luiely getmrei, 
to surmount the copie of his speech. sgpiGmENBWKy Tmci‘ 
im* Ann, xiv. xil 014 Whilest Volusius end Afrkenns con- 
tended («d. sdee content] for woorth end nebIHtie. 1670 
Cotton EtptmoH 1. n. 84 The sevcrel Orders of the Ciiy 
contented . . which should give the greetest testimony of 
joy for his Arrival. 1749 Fibldimo 7 >iw Jmut 1. ii, Nature 
and fortune, .seem to have contended which should enrich 
him most. 186s Riwkin Mumtm P. (xB8o' 89 The Sirens 
. .contending for the possession of the imagination with the 
Muses. 

b. A?. To vie with^ 

1877 B. Gooce Htmhack** Hwb, (1586) 11. 66 b, The 
French.. call it /*svmv//rwrr «. because it contendeth in 
colour with crimson in graine. sBig G. Sandvs Trav* sio 
In fame it contefideth with Tyrus, out eaceedeth it in anti- 

Z uitie. 1697 Dsyokn Virg, Geotg. n. 137 The Rsethean 
rrape divine, Which yet contends not with ralemian Wine 1 
t 6. (ram. To contest, dispute (an object). Ods, 
t 6 gj Dsvobn /Entid vi. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the green contend the wrestler's prise. 
Ibid, X, X7 When Caruiage shall contend the World with 
Rome. ^ 

H 6. To urge one’s course, proceed with effort. 
ri6eo Shaks. Sohh. lx, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore . . Our minutes. . In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xi. ao8, 1 
answer’d ; That a necessary end To this infernal staM made 
me contend. 

Gontende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Contain. 
Contended (k^nte-nded), Mi, a, [f. CoNTKND 
■h-EDi.] Striven for, disputecf. 

01700 Drydbn Pai, ^ Arc. 11, 314 All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid. 1798 Southey yaan 0/ Arc viu 
X54 From his grasp Wrench the contended weapon. 

tContendent (k^nte nddnt^ a. and sh, Obs. 
Also 7 -dant. [a. F. cositetuiant, L. contenJeni-em 
pr. pple. : see Contend.] 

A adj. Contending. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountaou Acts ^ Mon. (1643) 373 Controver- 
sies betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

B. sb, A contending party, one who contends. 
s6ss Favinb Thoat. Hon. 11. xii. 183 Commune to these 
two Contendants. x6m L'EsraANGE Ftsbles 4 Through 
the whole history of the world . . the contendents nave been 
still made a prey to a third party. 18x3 Hoco Queen's 
Wake 310 ' For shame ', said he. ' contendents alll This 
outrage done in royal hall, Is to our country foul disgrace ’. 

Gontendar (kfAitendca). [f. Contends- -ebI.] 
One who contends or is ^ven to contention ; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const for (an object). 

1547 Homilies 1. Satuation 111. C Iv, Contenders w)*!! euer 
forge matter of contention, sdgs Baxter Inf. Bapt. 043 
Yet was 1 never a hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Proofs 
fits '1665' XT The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 
43 The attorney promised to reunburse the expense, the 
contenders beinjj poor. 1847 Eucwi. 1 . 841 ‘The con- 
tenders for empire. .aAer the death of Alexander. 
Contendinif (k^te*ndii9\ vbi. sb. [f. as prec. 
•¥ -iNoi.] The action of the vb. Contend ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

xs6x T. Norton CsUvin's Inst. iv. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendings at lawe. 1866 A then- 
seum 09 Dec. 88 r His controversies and contending for his 
opinions. s88s M. Arnold in 19M Cent, Aug. 210 Against 
the natural, .course of things there is no contending. 

Contffi'nding, ppl. [f- prec. + -ino2.] 

That contends ; striving, struggling ; antagonistic. 

1590 Shakb Pen. ^ Ad. 8e Till he take truce with her 
contending tears. 1676 Drydbn A urengz. 1. i, The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
SovTHRV Roderick 111, The sound .. awoke contending 
thoughta 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. I 7. xsx Arbitrating 
between the contending parties. 

Hence Oonta'&dtoglj ado. 
t6M Theophania X39 The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
• .will contendingly submit their Crowns to these Virgina 
Ccnataildreffiffi (k^Aitemdrte). rare. [f. Con- 
tender -i' -BBS.] A female contender; in quot., 
one who urges her way. 

1616 Chapman HmnePs Hymns^ To Venus xxe (Venus] 
Left odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 
dresa 

Gontena, obs. form of Contain. 

See esp. Contain v. 17. 

t Coilt0*&a]II6]it« Obs, fa. OP. conionement 
(med.L. contesumenium)^ f. contenir to Contain, 
etc.] A word occurring as a rendering of contem-- 
mentum in Magna Carta, as to the exact naeaning 
of which divers explanations have been offered. 
The meaning is perhaps simply * Holding, free- 
hold ’ (Godefroy has two instances of F. condm- 
nient in this sense) : but some take it in the wider 
sen?e * Property (of any kind) necessary to the 
freeman for the maintenance of his position *. 

[m 1100 Glanvills Ve Leg. AssglUe ix. 8 Peterit idem 
bares [on account of hb reU^ to his lord) ratienabilia 
auKilia de bominibus suis inde exigere ; ita tameo moderate 
aecundum quantitatem feodorum suorum et lecundiim 
focnitates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur vel tuum con- 
tenementum amictere. Ibid* lx. sr. uif Megma Carta 


ao UW homo non ameniotar pm panto dsUdo aid 
secundum modem dolioti at pro tmmo ddtmo amerdeiar 
•eoundun amgiiicadinom doSctl 1^ cootwosMoto mo, 
et merenter ood em modo mlva maroandiiia ma, et viUamM 
aodem modo amemietdr lalvo wa^io ma) igm Gmwr 
Charter Hi Amolde CApins. (i8xt) ax7 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a Utet trespam but after y* maner off the 
trespaoe saue his oontenemeut. a 1634 Cobb r last, r8 
Comt^msMt signifieth hit oounienance which he hath 
togatkkw with and hy reason of hie fteehol^ atSfot Ful- 
LKR WsrHies iil tto Our English Gentry, .may seasonably 
put-grow ^ sad impressions which our Civil Wart have 
left in their estates, in siMne to the shaking of their Con- 
tenument 1700 Ttrrbll Hist, Bag, IL 8x3 Saving his 
Contenement tor Livelihood). 1738 Hist Cri, Exeksf. v. 
xoo It wes according to the Contenement of the Patty. 
1769 BLACKtroNB Comm, IV. 37a No man shall have a 
larger amercement irapoe^ upon him, than his circum- 
stances or personal esute will bear : saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. t8i8 Hauam MUL Apt (xS7t) 
11 . 308 The contenement (a word expremlve of chattels 
necessary to each man's station). 

Gonteneu, var. of Contend sh, Obs, 
Gontenewe. obs. f. Continue. 

Content (k^tc’ut, kp'ntent), sb.^ Also 7 oon- 
taint. [There is no corresponding use of contmt^ 
contontOt contento^ contentam the modem Romanic 
langs., which all express the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., as F. contsnu^ It €0H- 
isnuiOt Sp. contenido. Apparently, therefore, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of Content ppi, a, 
repr. L. (onUntum that which is containedi plural 
contenta. The singular was formerly in use in 
senses in which the plural is now alone used ; in 
senses 8, 3, condnts was in 17th c. often con- 
strued as sing. 

The stress conirnt is historical, and still common among 
the educated, but arntsui Is now used by many, esp. by 
young people ; some make a difference, saying contrnts^ but 
cubic etcntent', and printers often use eo'ntints technically, 
while saying conts'nts generally. See A cadsts^t 1 4 N ov. 1691. 
I. That which is contained in anything. 

1 . A thing contained ; now only in pi. (with of 
or possessive) : That which is contained (in a 
vessel or the like) ; also fig, 

X8a6 PiJgr. Per/. (W. de W^ 1531) 6 b. All thisworlde with 
the contentes in the suite. xS47 Boordb Brev, Health 
Ixxiii. 03 Yf in an urine doo appere a content lyke at hearet 
were chopped in it. 1603 Hart Anat, Ur, 11. viii. 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents. 1783 Cowtrr 
Task IV. 506 Ten thousand casks For over driboling out 
their base contents. 1831 Q K. Portbr Porcelain d u/. 91 
The contents of the kiln are left undisturbed until they are 
cool. 1884 Miss Braddon Iskmael xii. The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses witnout winking. 

b. Contrasted with eonltmnt. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. X019 The content U alwaiet 
lesse than the continenL i6oj| Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. i. | 3 
If there be no fulnesse, then is the Continent giwater than 
the Content. x868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish I. iv. 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

2 . spec. (//.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisiont 
of its subject-matter. Formerly also in sing. 

1909 Paternoster, Ave A Creed (W. de W.) C vj, Praye 
for your broder Thomas Betson which . . drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell quayer and exhortacion. 1530 
Palsor. 008/9 Contentes of writyng, contenue. fgjp Biblb 
(G reat) title-p.. The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the 
content of all the holy Scrypturen’Othe of y* olde axio newe 
testament. 1600 Shaks. A. V, L. iv. iii. 9i This is a Letter 
of your owne deuice. No, I protest, I know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 1655 Mirr. Mercy 0 yudgm. in 
HarL Misc. (Malh.) X. 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the * Practice of Piety’, cveiy day, especially that content 
of the Joys off heven. 1788 C^wfbr Lett, 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the length of it, but by the 
contents. 1870 L’Estuangb Miu Mltford I. (. 8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of * Percy’s Reliques’. 

b. Table of contents content ) : a summary of 
the matters contained in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 
of the book. AUo simply contents {fi content). 

1481 Caxton Godfrey^ Here endeth the uble of the con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book, rsgfi 
Bellxndbn Cron. Scot 1 X541) A J, Tlie contents of this buke. 
x88s Act 83 Eiis. c. 3 I 7 The said chirographer ahall de- 
lyver to cverye sherifo 01 everye coiintye. .a perfyte content 
of the Table so to bee made for that Shire. 16x9 L. Bavly 
Preui. Pietis Table, The chtefo concents of this Booke. 
i8a4 J. Johnson Typogr. IL vi. 137 After the body of 
the volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next 

1 8. The sum or substance of what is contained 
in a document; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in sing, and //., and also in pi. construed as 
sing. Obs. 

18IE-4 Act s Hem. VIII, c t To require, .the person soo 
bound to peitounne the contentes of every such Writting 
obligatorie. sbis Palsgu. ao 9 /a Content of a mater, tememr* 
s88j Stockbr C»'w. Warres Lotos Coumir. 1. 93 b. A Letter 
. . the content wherof was this, etc iglS Jaa. VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, u eoe 111 . 14 Reade my IcCtir . . end conforme 
your etlfe quhollie to the contentis theirof. s6i6 Bubnt 
tr. Satpis Comme. Treat (1676} 80 Briefly repenting e short 
contents thereof, he said, etc 1630 J. Hayward tr. Btondls 
Eromoma w 6 The Count shewed him the answer of Mutriro, 
the contents whereof was, etc. 1634 Earl Orrbry Par* 
themissa ^1676) 581 This ensuing Letter, whose Addr^ wes 
as strange to him, as the Contents was to us. S667 Milton 
P.LvLbsa Terms of weight, Of hard oontonts. 


b. Cbtednit ^ d bill pr bkmdt 

Hit drawn, _ 

b| 88 CNuiie Bsmhimg f. sag If h be ImaiiM ftntlMf to 
negotiate it, or to reem the oontasts at siatntity» 

4 . The sum of qualities, notiowk idw events 
given in or oomponngaoonccptioii ; idm 8uM«fto« 
or matter ^of cognition, of art, etc.) as opposed to 
the fi/rm, 

this M, Pattmoii Met. (1889^ 1 . 6 The mtad^ 
dons to aee what may be their ethic ooBimt ; what lastruc;- 
tiott for practice they afford. i88o H. SvanesaAiM I^rimc, 
II. UL 1 48 Forcot, aianding In certain oorrelations, Ibrin Che 
whole oonceat of our idea of Mattec tSyi WaitUBV JM 
Lmssg, V. 76 The inner oontent or meanmg of words, sloi 
Dowdbn Stud. Lit, (xSBet 095 An HidMeienee arises as to 
what is called the Subsianee or *eoocent' of works of art* 
1883 Huxlbv in Halmre XXVll, eorThe great mass ol 
Ucereture. .is valued, .becausa of its mteilectiial oontent. 

H. Containing capacity, space, area, extent 

6. Containing power (of a vessel, etc. b referenof 
to quantity); capacity. 

1491 Act 7 Hem VII, c. 7 1 1 If It lacke of tha s^ 
gauge, .than the Seller to abate somoebe of tha prfoa aftar 
the rate of the seid content S83WNi Act 03 Horn, VI 11 , c. 4 
1 1 Barrels kylderkyns and firkynsof modie lasta quantitisb 
contente, rate, and assise than they ought to ba SS 84 Pt-st 
yoweltho,, Dimers Chim.Comcl. eS AgbUM. .of somegriatar 
content tSeq Bacon New Atlantis (1607) xe This Island 
had then fifteen hundred strong ships ofgmtCmtant 1^ 
Grew Idea Philos. Hist, Plants | 04 Coutent of th^ 
altogethor, would scarce be equel to half the Gmtent of that 
One. 1709 HAUKiBBa Phys, MechExper. L ixyiolxy AGIass 
Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces, nffia CAssmA 
fml, s6 Tan. 39/1 Gi^eni. .glancing at a cask. .|o tall Its 
*^content ^ as lU holding capi^ty is officially styled. 

6. Extent, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superfieial extent, area. Alio formerly in //. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; now rare, 

>870^ Lamiardb Poramb, Kent (i8s6> 80 , 1 wilL.ihewa 
you out of Boda. .the content and storie of this He. ifiag 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 538 For Gardens . . the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be ynder Thirty Acres of Ground. 
t66o Bariiow Euclid l pitq^ 33 schol., The area or oon- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Mosaa Amor. Goog, 1 . m To 
find the soperficial content of the earth. iSqe Barn. Smith 
Arith, 4 r Algsbrmitd. 61 xda Comtent is also jfmquently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume ; the length 
of a line being called its linear content ; the area of a figure, 
ito super/icieU content. 

b. Amount of cubical space bken up, volume. 
(Often solid content.) Now the usual sense. 

s6ta R. Chvrton (title\ An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of a small Instrument for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. 1774 J. Bryant Mytkot, 
1 . 429 The general meesurement . . by acres proves that 
such an estimate could not relate to anytbingof solid 
contents, sfifia Huxlbv Mem's Place Nett, it. 77 Ike most 
capacious GoriUa skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 34^ cubic inches. 

0. Linear content : length (along a line straight 
or curved), rare. 1899 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimate by the number 
of bdividuals contained. 


i88p spectator xa Oct., The Turkish Army, .is now equal 
in all but content to any army of its kind in Europa 
fe. quasi-^dfwr. A portion of material or of 
space of a certain extent ; an ' extent Obs. 

1977 Habbison England 11. v. (1877) l its The Kings grace 
hath at his pleasure the oontent of cloth for hia gowne. 
xd 94 Fuller Ephemcris Pref. x Our Nutive Councrey . . 
hath in all ages sifforded as many tignall observablea as 
any content m ground of the same proportion. 160a R. 
L'Estranob yosophud Antio. v. viii. (^33) 1x9 The Camp 
must needs tMe up a huge Content of Ground. 

7 . Customs. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house searcher by the matter of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessers des- 
tination, the stores shipped, and other particulars. 

1887 Smyth SaitoVs Word*bh., Contents, 1870 Stores 
Content and Master's Declaration, 1 . . Master of tiie above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and correct, etc. 


Oo&tffiat (k^tent), sb.^ [Either from Con- 
tent V. or a., or perh. ad. It. contento * con- 
tentment, content’ (in Florio 1598) : cf. also Sp., 
Pg. contento contentment, liking.] 

1 . Satisfaction, pleasure ; a contented condition. 
(Now esp. as a habitual frame of mbd.) 

19M Lvlv Euphnes{kT\>.)be Ikat the mariage should Im- 
mediatly be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus. t6oa Marston Ant, h Met, Induct. Wka. 
X856 I. 5 So impreenably fortrest with his own content that 
no envious th^^nt could ever invade bis spirit. 18M 
Pbfys Diary 14 May, 'Tiie Country Captain *, a very dull 
play that did mve us no oontent. 1697 Drvdbn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 30B In Concord and Content ‘The Commons Uve, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pofb Ess. Man iv. x O Happi- 
ness I our Being's end and aim ! Good, pleaaure, ease, con- 
tent. whate'er thy name I 184a Tbnnvbon Wsdking to 
Mad 79 With meditative grunu of much content 
b. Heards content \ now in phrase, to one's 
heart's content, to one’s full inward satisfaction. 


heart's content, to one’s full inward satisfaction. 
(Shake, has woH-plays on Contbnt sd.t 5.) 

1991 Shaks. e Hon. VI, 1. i. 33 Her grace In Speech. 
Makes me from Wondring, ^ to Weeping ioyas, Such is 
the FulnesM of my hearts ootatant 1996 — Merck, V. lu. 
iv. 42, 1 wish your Ladiship all haaru contant ite J. 
Hayward \t. Biondls Eroenona xxo Sromena..live^ow 
at her owne hearts tweet content 1897 Damtibb Vey, 


(1698) L 192 Thus they were all dlnmeed Pt to their hem 
content 1838 Hr. llaaTiHaAV Hilt 4 Pall, L 14 Mr. 



coirranri?. 


COHnSlTFATIOK. 


Wallace praised the garden.. to the heart's content of Its 
owner, im Frouhk JLtf. Bemm^/ield iv. 6i The Protestant 
Somersetsnire yeomen no doubt cheered him to his heart's 
content. 

+ O. with pi, Obs* 

1593 Rich. Il^ v. il. 38 But heauen hath a hand in 

these Clients To whose high will we bound our calme con> 
tents. t6» Woodali. Snrg. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 ^’he 
aiithour hath .. continued their servant (to their contents) 
for full tweiUte foure years alreadie. 1633 Foau Broken Hi. 
I, i, I'o see thee match'd* As may bedome thy choice* and 
our contents. 

t 2 . Acceptance of conditions or circnnistanceg, 
acmiie«cence. 7 b take upon content: to accept 
witnout qnestion or examination. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Hrownr Pseud. Ep. 1 v. 18 By a content and 
acquiescence in every species of truth, we embrace the 
shadow thereof. s6u Ceutriv. Blackhead k Young 11. in 
Hart. Misc. (17451 Vlll. aoa Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have talten it UfKin content ; the ser* 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. s6||7 
Cou.ies Ku Mor. SuhJ. 11. (1709 ' 165 They often lake their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. 1709 Popk Ess. Crii. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upon content, xyga ^onmoH RautHer No. 
904 p I To the sons of presumption, humility and fear; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

1 3 . A source or material condition of satisfac- 
tion* a ' satisfaction ’ ; pi. pleasures* delights Obs. 

m 1593 M ARLowa BUdo 1. 1. a8 Sit on my knee, and call for 
thy content, sliag Gill Sacr. Philos, xii. t8i To deny him- 
aelfe many pleaaures and contents in this pre^nt life. 
A 1639 W. WitATELBY Pfotoippes I. xix. (1640^ 035 It will 
be a content at death, to thinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing. axfsE South Strm, (1744) X. 394 The 
contents and comforta of life, dearer than life itself, are tom 
from him. 

t 4 . Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Obs. 

ax684 Sblden Tahle-T. (Arb.) 4a Tell me what this is* I 
will Kive you any content for your pains. 

t o. (See quot. 1700.) Uhs. [prob. belongs here.] 

«S700 B. K. Diet. Cant. Content ^ a thick Liquor, 

made up in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Coffee-houses, c 1710 in h Ashton Soc. Life Reiftu ( 7 . Anne 
(1889) I. TOi Hoc and Cold liquor* as Sack* Whitewine, 
Claret, Coffee, 'I'ea, Content, etc. 

+ Oonte'lltf ^b ^ Obs. [a. OF. content, cun tent 
contention, quarrel, on L. type *contenEus, from 
content- ppl. stem of contends e to Co^rTEND.] 
A contention* dispute, quarrel. 

a 1450 Knt.de la yV»r(i8dj) too Whereof sourded a grete 
content and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 1483 Cax- 
TON G. de la Tour F vij b, Of the content that was betwene 
Fenenna and Anna [1 Sam. i.]. 

Content i pate nt )* a. {sb.') [a. F. content 
Pr. content, It., Sp. contento L, content-us con- 
tained, limitetl, restrained, whence self-restrained, 
satisfi^, pa. pple. of continere to Contain.] 

1 . 1 . Having one's desires bounded by what one 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wdshed) ; not disturl^d by the desire of anything 
more* or of anything different ; ' satisfied so as not 
to repine : easy though not highly pleased ' ( T.)* 
Const, ^tnth {fof-), that with clause, to with inf. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 5631 Contente with his poverto. 1413 
Lydg. Pilgr, Sowlt v. xiv. (1859) 80 Ful dere liave I bcaight 
yow* and yet 1 hold me content with my iourneye. x4m 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 105* 1 haue ben ynougno 
auenged by me, and holde me content therof. 1549 Latimer 
yndSerm. he/. Edw. /'Y(^b.)B9, I am contente to beare the 
title of sedicion wyth Esoi. 1^ SifAxa Mids. N. 11. iL xio 
Yet Hermia still foues you; then be content. s6xx Bible 
Phil, iv, IX, 1 haue learned in whatsoeuer state 1 am, 
therewith to bee content. X647 CuAa 1 xn Antiquary 1. 97* 
I will be content, that v* come . . and goe back at nieht. nkj 
Milton P. L. xi 180 Here let us live, thou^ in mll'n state, 
content. 1701 De Foe True-born Eng 9 That's the speci< 
lick makes them all contenL 1775 K. H. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. (1853) 1 . 65 We must be content, how- 
ever, to take human nature as we find it. 1834 Wokdhw. 
Even. Yolunfaries v, The wisest, happiest of our kind are 
they That ever walk content with Nature's way. 1864 
Tennyson Knock Arden 425, * I am content ’ he answer'd, 
'to be loved A little after Enoch '. 

t b. In imper. Be content : be satisfied in mind ; 
be calm, quiet, not uneasy. Obs, 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. ii. 8a Peace foolish Woman . . 
Go^Mother. be content. i6ox — yut. C. iv. ii. 43 Cassius 
be content : Speake your greefes softly. i6xx — Cymh. v. 
iv. loa Be content: Your low-laide Sonne our Godhead will 
vplift. 

o. Satisfied (In the sphere of action) ; confining 
one’s action (assertion, etc.) to the thing spoken 
of. Usually with negative. (Cf. Contrnt v, 3.) 

*Sai Latimee in Fo.xe A. * M. (1563) 1309 When men will 
noTbe content that she [our Ladylwas a creature saued, but 
as it were a sauioresse. xsyy B. Googb Hereshach's H usb. 
III. (1586) 151 b, TheSudne is not content with drinking* but 
heemust often coole..his filthy panch in the water. s6xt 
Bible 3 John 10 Not content therewith, neither doth ho 
himselfe receiue the brethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. 1^54 Fuller Two Serm. 33 Not conunt to carry 
downe the Kemainder of the Captivitie into iEgypt. but 
also they took leremiah the Prophet . . along with them. 
sM Sir B. Brodib Psychet. Inq. I. i. 39 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole. 1886 Morlev Veltaire 9 Content to live his Ufe, 
leaving many questions open. 

d. Satisfied, contented, not unwilling to do (some- 
thing unworthy). 

1976 GaaootoNB Steele GL Wks. 30a That woithie em- 


S muT . . Could be content to tire his wearie wife. 164B 
owBLL For. Trap. viiL (Arb.) 4a Some, .would be content 
to light a candle to the Devill. xffgs Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 69 Charles and James were content to be the vassala and 
pensioners of a powerful and ambitious neighbour. 1884 
Church Bacon 90 Servile and insincere flatteren . . content 
to submit with smiling face . . to the insolence of [the Queen's] 
waywardncM and temper. 

2 . Pleased, gratified (-F. cofttent); now only in 
phr. well content, arch. 

c 14^ Generydis 368 ' Madame quod he* ' my will is and 
shall i'o do your sone pleasure and seruice* Aa ye shallie 
right wele content withali. Caxton Sonnes q/Aymon 

xxvi. 545 Ye have trowbled all n^courte wherof 1 am not 
contente. c 1500 Lancelot 9945 He spak no word, bot he 
was not content xsxx More Rich. ///<i883)46 But the 
lord Hastinges wim in his minde better content, that it was 
moued by her. X535 Covbroale Josh. xxii. 33 Then were 
the children of Israel well contente with the thing. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair xx. The lads and lasses.. Sit round the 
table* weel content. An' steer alxjut the toddy, 1887 Ste- 
venson UndervtootU I. XXV. 55 So sits the while at home the 
mother welt content. 

b. So t Bvil content (obs.), ill content (arch.) : 
displeased, di^^bati sited, discontented. 

e X477 Caxton Jason 58 Wherof the ladyes demoiselles . . 
were right euyll content, c x^ — Sonnes qf Aymon ix. 
353 Ye knowe it not; wherof lam eyyll contente. xsito 
Baret Alv. C 1156 Displcasantlie, with ill will, being ill 
content, reOjagnanter. 1864 T ennyson En. Ard, 558 So 
the three. .Dwelt with eternal summer, ilbcontenu 
*♦‘8. Consenting, willing, ready. Consl. with 
inf., that with clause, or cdisol. Be contetU : ‘ be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 62 Ther is no seruice ne jilaisir but 
that I am content to do tor you. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 250 The 
comune vndcn.tuiidyng is more contente to reteyne parables 
and examples for the yinagynacion lt>call. a igu Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon Ixiv. 990 , 1 am content ye sende for nym. 15^ 
Latimer yrd hertn. be/. Edw. /V<Arb>92 They [magis- 
trates] that be not of the best, mnste be contente to be 
taught. 1575 Gascoigne Princely Pleas. Wks., Then tell 
me what was ment .. Good Kccho be content. x6ix Bible 
9 Kin^s vi. 3 And one said, Be content I pray thee and 

S oe with thy seruunts. i»x6s6 Br. Hall hard bicasnre 
[em. Wks. (16601 64 A Neighbour .was content to void his 
House for ua X709 Swift T, t ub. Author's Apol., Since 
the book seems calculated to live. .1 am content to convey 
some Afiology along with it. 

f b. ellipt. as an exclamation ; -■ I am content ; 
agreed 1 all right I Obs, exc. as in c. 

X59X .Shake, x Yleru IT, 111. i. 1 Content, He to the Sur- 
geona s<^ — Tam. Shr. v. il. 70 Content, what's the 
wager T xBao Shelley CEdipus ii. L 190 Purg. At the ap- 
proaching feast Of Famine* let the expiation be. Swine. 
Content f content I 

o. In the House of Lords* Content and Not 
content are the fonnal expressions of assent and 
dissent (corresponding to Aye and No in the 
House of Commons). 

i6ax Elsino Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 17 Such . . as 
are of opynion that the charge shall be sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say — Content. Such as wyll have his Lordship come 
hether to heare the chars, saye - Not content. 1707 Miege 
St. Ct. Brit. (X7i 8< 970 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is this, They begin at the lowest baron, and so go 
on seriatim, every one answering apart Content or Not 
Content sprinted consent!. 1817 Pari. Deb. 973 'I’he House 
then divided on the motion for the second reading . Content 
84, Not Content 93. x8a3( Byron Juem xiv. Iviii, 1 hate 

. .A laureate's ode, or servile peer's ' content*. 

II. VoT contented pa. pple.: scc Conteitp v . 4, 5, 
1475 Bk. Koblesse 79 And that auche pR3rmentis be made 
content bethout delaie. 1491 Act 7 Hen. YU, c. 9t7 8 6 
Unto the time that the same DucheB..of the seid yerely 
rent . . be fully satisfied, content and payed, xsea Arnold 
ChroH. (181X) 108 For the some of xLx...to me y' day of 
makyng herof content and paid. 15x3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

1. clxxiv. 9X1 Vnto the tyme that the sayd payment of money 
be full content and payed. 

B. 08 sb. in //. Those who vote 'Content’: 
see 3 c. So non-contents ; those who vote * Not 
content *. (Cf. Ayes and Noes.') 

X7. . Burke Sp. Act Uni/ormtiyiT )* Supposing the num- 
ber of contents and not contents strictly equal in numbers 
and consequence. s8xe G. Rose Diaries (1B60) 11 . 465 
Contents 105, Non-contents loa. x88a Harper's Mag. LXv. 
184 And when the division was called* went into the lobby 
with the * contents *. 

Content (k^fnlc-nt), V. [a. F. contcnle-r — Pr., 
Sp., Pg. contentar, It ana med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romanic deriv. of contento, content adj. ; see 
Content a.] For passive use see also Contented. 

1 . trans. 'To satisfy so as to stop complaint’ 
(J.) ; to be enough for ; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. 

X477 Eakl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 43 That littil that I 
haue contenteCh me. xsa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) ato 
All the powers and desyres of mannes soule shall be fully 
contented and quyeted. I5a6 Tindalb Mark xv. 15 Pylate 
willinge to content the people* loused Barrabas. 1570-8 
Lambardr Peramb. Kent (xeafi) 191 That large portion of 
our Islande (which in Cwtmn time contented toure Beverall 
Kings), tfioe Snakr A. Y. L. v. it 196, I will content you* 
If what pleases you contents you. sfiog Bacon Adv. Learn. 

11. Ded. I 9 Except their coMition and endowment be such 
as may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his whole age in that function, sffxi Bibln 
Trmnsl. Pre/. 4 It did not folly content the learned. 1683 
H. CoCAN tr. Pinto's Trem. Ix. 946 Seeing that by thia new 
league God had contented his desire. 1833 T) 'ISRAXU 
Cluu. /* 111 . X. 933 The Queen luUd. .she never could learn 
what would oonteot the Purltana 1873 Black Pr, Thule 


viii. t37 There was soiiielhiBg Sn the tone of her votoe that 
contented him. 

absol. 1307 Bacon Ess., Disc, (Arh.) x6 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall leame much, and content much. ra|S'H 
Emerson Ess. Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 913 The fovouritea 
of society, .contented and contenting. 

f b. To please, gratify ; to delight. Obs, 

155B Hulobt* Content, lyke* or please, a/rridee, a^ 
SuAKS. 7 W Gent, iii. i. 93 A woman somtime acorns what 
best contents her. Teem, Shr, iv. iii. x8o Or is the 

Adder better than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eve T i8n H. Cogan tr. Pintds Trav, xxiv. oo 
Whereby.. he should more content him then if be should 
give him the treasures of China. x 48 i W. Roierison Phra^ 
seol. Gen. (1693) 380 To content or give content, placers, 

2 . rejl. (also to content one's mind, etc.) To be 
satisfi^ or contented. Const, with (finf), 

X503 Ord. Crysten Men ^W. de W. 1506) 11. xviiL 138 In 
clymynge from stayre to stayre wtout euer hym to contempt 
^11 unto y^ [he] may come unto the vysyon of god. 1530 
Palscb. 496/3* 1 content me with lesM of meate or drinke. . 
than the moste parte do. xg^ Starkev England i. ii. 40 
So long as he . . contentyth hys m^md wyth hys present 
state. 1581 Mulcabter Pesitions xiv. (1687) 67 We must 
content our 8eiue.s with that which we haue. xMj Gerbier 
Counsel 8 b. Those who content themselves with guilt out- 
sides of books. 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv, Content thyself 
to be obscurely go^. »79 8x Johnson L. P., Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. 

t b. To please oneself* take pleasure., 
e x6oo Chester Plays (Shake. Soc.) 1. i Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymseife to sett out in playe, The devise of 
one Done Roiidall. 

fo. intr. (for refl^ To be content; to acquiesce. 

c XS30 D» bate Summer 4 Winter 103 in Haxl E. P. P, 

III. 40 The more he hath wherwith* the lesse liecontenteth. 
saga Shake. Yen. Ad. 6t Forced to content* but never to 
oDcy* Panting he lies. 

8 . rejl. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action) 
with : to confine oneself limit one's action. 

XS38 Starkey Eniihmdw. i. 158 Euery man that contentvth 
not hymseife wyth hys owne mysterc, craft* and faculty. 
X586 Thynnr in Holin.shed Chrou. IL ^4/9 'I'herefore con- 
tenting myself with this.. I commit myself, .to thy favor- 
able iudgement. 1653 H. More Antid. Atk. 11 xi. ft x. 73* 
] shall content my .seirin taking notice onelyof theoutwaid 
frame of some few kinds. 0x694 Tillotbon vJ.), Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could destroy. X757 Johnson Rambler No. 178 Pa 
Most men, when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain. t8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (184;)) II. i, I see., 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
lector of Insects. xSto Max MUllrr Sc. Relig. (1873) 298 
[He] contents himself with reporting the results or other 
Bcholais. 

+4. trans. To satisfy (a person) by full pay- 
ment ; to compensate, rcmuncnite. Obs. 

14x8 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111. 97 I. 64 We wol that 
ye see that thier be taaken dewe accomptes of the said 
John. .and. .that he be contented and agreed in the be^ 
wyse. c X477 Caxton Jason 47 b, 1 haue good will . .to re- 
warde and contente yow of the good and agreable seruicea, 
X530 Palsor. 406/9. 1 content, I paye or satysfye..! owe 
hym nothynge but 1 shall content hym X604 Shaks. Oth, 
HI. L I Masters, play heere, I wil content your paines. 
s6s5 Ussher in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden 1 134 I'o content 
the workeman for his paynes. seas Scott Higel iv* You 
shall.. sign an acknowledgment for these monies* and ao 
obligation to content and repay me. 

t b. in making satisfaction for sin ; cf. Conten- 

TATION 5 b. 

1548 Gr.st Pr, Masse 91 Testablishe the masse sacrifice to 
content God. 

t 6 . To satisfy, pay in full, make good (a 
claim). 

1433 R. E. Wills (x 889)94 And thet the scyd dettes be 
contented & payed. X508 Barclay Shyp qfFofys 
X34 To lene frely to one that is in nede And wyll be glad 
it to content agayne. XS3>~* det 93 Henry Ylll, c. 6 1 la 
Whereof the sommes now be not paide or otlierwise con- 
tented* laufully auoyded or discharged by the lawe. X640-1 
Kirkcndbr. War-Comm. 185 5*165 To content and 

pey to the said Johne Penrie the soumes of money above 
specifeiL 18x4 Scott lYav. Ixxi, A certain sum of sterling 
money to be presently contented and paid to him. 
t Oonta'lltp ppf a, Obs. [ad. L. conteni-us,'\ 
Contained. 

c X400 Apol. Loll. 56 Fe schip ft alle Finga content ber In. 
Content, obs. h>c. f. contamed, pa. pple of Con- 
tain, 

ContOTitable, a. [f. Content v. + -able.1 
1 1 . That is fitted to content ; satisfactory. Obs. 
s6n J. Done Hist. Septuagint 37 BesideSi hecrein you 
shalTdoe us contentable pleesure, and courtesie. 

2 . Able to be contented or satisfied. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 40s If a Christian mans 
minde may be contentable. 1865 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. V. 
XIII. ii. 95 France will be contentable with something in the 
Netherlands. 

Oontente’tioil. [Ifithc. A(^med.L. contents- 
tion-em (1400 in Du Cange), n. of action f. medL.. 
contentare, r. contenter to Content. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romanic 
lan^. : Godefroy cites a single instance from a 
Swiss Burundian document of 1434, and the word 
is not in Cotgr., nor is it in It., Sp.* or Pg.] 

1 1 . The action of contenting or satisf^g. Ohs, 
1519 InierL Four Elem. (Pollard x8oo) sox Wr the con- 
tambtacyon of my myode. 1574 R. Scot Hop Card, Te 
Kdr., To the contentacion of the ydle. 1603 Jas I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1. 939 For the oontentation of our Bafajecta. 
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tb« The cofttentii^ oneielf or one** oilad with 
what one hai; acqnieecenoe ift or aeceptaoee of 
the situatioQ. Obs, 

t|tf7 Habhan Cmwi 40 1 I« vtitA eenttniaakNi Ihr tiU 
remvdy. iSTo JkHavwooo iK# Let 

tontentaRhyn be aecrB^ Make vertue of oeeae^ee. tA 
CooPBR AdmoH, B34 The bridling of the alfectione and 
humble contenutioo of the minde before God. idgi fir. 
WtBBB QttkiH, (1657) With a Chriitian oontentation 
to bear with their masters inftrmitiei. 

1 2. The resulting fact of being satisfied ; satifo 
faction. Obs. 


s^ Fabyan Ckrvm, vu. ccauixv. 071 Y* which he pun* 
ysshed . . to the great contentacion of the oonntrey. 
FutMiNO ComiH. HpUmktd 11 L 1966/1 To atchiue nie pur* 
pOM to his good oontentation without anie J^eat danger, 
sdst Dbkkbr Roarimt GitU 1. Wks, 1873 III. 138 Your 
B^easure ihall be wtiriied to your foil oontentation. s68i 
K. Knox HUU C^im 94 Before they can settle themselves 
to their contenution. 1709 Stsypb Aim. R^, 1 . xlvii. 514 
To further it, to her oontentation and honour. 

8 . Contented or satisfied condition, arch, 
a 1333 BaaNBRS Gald. Bk. M. Aurtl, (15461 E v, Than 
holde you sure of my contentacion. 1355 Eobn DteoAts 
xoo Their contentatioo with the benefytea of nature. 1598 
GaBNXwvY TacituA Ann. xii. x. (1629) 170 In his company 
hre spent his idle time with driight and contentation. 
Watrrhousb Fire Lmd. 159 The resignation uf an Empire, 
and the contentation with.a private lifo. 1709 Strvpk Ann. 
Ref. I. xl. 453 So os nothing wanted to show contentation. 
ikn Frasers Mag. VI 11 . 700 To profess his contentation 
at^e great iclai he had attained s86o A. Manning 
Ladies Bever Hollow viii. (1889)69 He stood .. surveying 
him with no small contentation. 

t b. as a habitual quality or frame of mind : 
Contentment Obs. 


1333 Elyot Gov. hi. xvii. His contentation fed. xggs con* 
tinence] in pouertie. a 1393 H. Smith Serm. x Tim. vi. 6 
(1867) II. 979 Such a commander is contenution, that where- 
soever she netteth fuot, an hundred blessings wait upon her. 
X677 Halb Contempl. 11. 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself. 

1 4 . A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Ohs, 

1569 Nbwton Cicero's Old Age » A good fyer, is unto 
me a singuler contentacion. 1^3 Parsons Ckr. Exere. 1, 
X. 140 Among all other ioyes and contenutions, this shal 
not be the least. 1678 Sin T. Browne Let. F'pend xxiv, 
We are fain to take in the reputed contentations of this 
world. x68a — Ckr. Mor. 46 Temperate minds . .enjoy their 
contentations contentedly. 

1 6 . Satisfaction of a claim ; compensation ; 
payment in satisfaction. Obs, 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 40^ The contentacyon of sommes 
so forfett. 1474 Bond qf Rdw. IF in Kymer Feedera 
(1710) XI. 799 Whereof he never as yet had any Paiement 
or Contentacion. 1540 Act 39 Hen. VI If c. 5 An 
ucte for contentacion of debts vpon r xecutions. xojpi Z. Bovo 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 94/2 In full contentatiouue 
to hir of the lyk sowme of hir tocner. 

t b. The making of satisfaction for sin. Obs. 

1533 Primer To Rdr., Jes^ Christ, the oncly 

sulncient price, satisfaction, reconsUiation, full contentation 
. .for our synnes. 1548 Gkst Pr. Masie 89 Yf Christe were 
to be Agayne sacryfyeed to the ful contenucion and cleans- 
ing of synne. ^ x6^ O. Srocwick Humbled Sinner iiL | i. 
16 To. .fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 

1 6 . The satisfying of the conscience, of tlie moral 
or rational faculty ; the allaying of scruple or doubt. 

1333 Momb Afol. viii. Wks. l6x/^ Then hathe he neede 
for hys contentacion to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe. xgga Latimer Serm. k Rem. (1845) 13 
To their contentation and quieting of their consciences. 
xSSS Harpspirld in Bonner Homilies 46* For your better 
contenution herein you shal here the authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers. 1643 Pacitt Heresiegr. (i66x) 53 For 
the contenution of your request. 

IT Sometimes erroneously for Coktbntion. 

1633 T. Adams Serm. Dan. xii. 3 lliere is no weak# con- 
tenution betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 


Contented (k^nte-nt^d),///. a. [f. Content 
V. -f'-ED LI 

1. Satisfied, desiring nothing more or nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something ; Content a. i . 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 The sayd Moyses not 
contented with these visyons made supplicai^on to God. 
r x6oo Shaks. Sohh. xxix, With what 1 most enjoy contented 
least, a x66i Fullrb IVortkies, Bmcke (2640) 1 . aoo T. 
Bicldey was rather contented than willing to accept the 
bishopric of Chichester. 1749 Fibldinc Tom yonee xii. x, I 
should have been contented with a very little. 1883 Froudb 
in Contemk. Rev. XLIV. x The greatest men . . are those 
of whom the world has been contented to know the least, 
t b. Evil contented : dissatisfied, displeased. 

1348 Hall Chrm, 95 b, He was right evil contented . . of 
the said forcyng of the toure. 

t2. Willing, ready {to do something); » Con- 
tent a. 3. Obs. 

Nxgas Arp. Warn am in M. Burrows IVortkies All Souls 
iv. (1874) 54, I shall be contented to here the costs and 
churns thereof myaelve. xsm Bk, Com. Prayer^ Collect 
Gd. Fridagt I'his thy family, for the which our liord Jesus 
Christ was contented to be betrayed. >633 H, Cooan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, Iviii. 032 He prayed him to give him leave to 
ask him something. .Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 
that he was very well contented. 

8. Satisfied with one’s present condition ; not 
disposed to complain ; marlced hy contentment. 

1394 Shabs. Rick. Ill, I. iii. 84 By him that rais’d me to 
this carefull height, From that contented hap which 1 
iaioyU iSay Hanbwill Apol. iil vi. | a Ifteir liberty [is 


eeaverted] bte eovhnted ab#wy* lifih Henn XanlaliL 
ti. xvii 85 1'he foiiwiight of, .a mora cooMmted l&fo theraby* 
tTOB Bbrkblbv Pretfosml ftfka. 111 . 0x3 A eort e ptedi piauj 
innooent sort of people. 

Oftntftfttftdlj (k^te^nUdli), aia. {f. prec. 4 
*LY ^.1 In ft coniented manner ; with oontentment 
. >886}. Hbvwooo SpiderkF, vU. 77, lshaU..tBto your 
handas, yeelde me oooteatwiUa em% Mat. HimaumoM 
Mem. Cek HnUkissmn (18461 33 He could contentedly be 
without things beyond hit vea^ 1738 S. Havwaxd Sente. 
L I Contentedly ignorant of theee most mome n tous con* 
oerns. tOyt RiistuN Memera P, Pref. (x88o) eo TImm 
principlet the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 
ContftntftdMM (k^temtadnds). [fi at prec. 
4 .NEsa.J Th 

sgfc A/el. Pr. I 

. . given me moi - __ _ 

Hirelings Wks. (xBsxt 353 The Contentediiess of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. 17x9 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 30X Which mAe theim with so 
much Patience and Contencedneia undergo the (mlamities 
of that . . War. 1814 Wordbw. Exenrenom 11. Wks. <x889) 
438/1 The still contentedness of seventy years. 

Conte'Utftll, a. Now rare. [f. CoNTBNT sb.^ 
4 -FUL.] Full of content: a. (Characterized by 
contentment, contented, satisfied, fb. Causing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying, f 0 Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

Udall Kreum. Afophtk. itsb, Tlmt he might bee 
hable with a paciente and conteiitefull myndc, to endure 
banysheinente. 133a Hulobt, Ckmtentfull, piacahHit, pta- 
cendus. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (16991 364 His contentful! 
mansion. 1399 MAasiNORa, etc. OUl Law iv. ii, But all 
that’s known to be contentful to thee Shall in the usa prove 
deadly. 1615 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis v. xiu 369 
To enjoy the safety of their contentful! poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. AX639 W. Wnatblv Prototvpes t. 
XL (t6ao) 190 Shee was every way contentful! and pleasing 
unto Abraham. x6m J Audley Bng. Commw. 38 Gentle 
and contentful! souldiers. 1660-3 pRrvs Diary xo Feb., 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 1716 Ciburb Love 
Makes Man v. U. 73 The contentful Peace . . of an honest 
Mind. 1863 Pilgrimage otter Prairies 1 . 9 The first 
[journey! for many years that had drawn me from my 
contenttiil home. 


Hence fOontaiLtftillyatfr'., f Clontft*atMaftM. 

x^ga Hui.obt, Contentfuliye, placabiliter. 1663 Pbpvs 
Diary 93 June, We spent two or three hours Uuking of 
several matters very soberly and contentfolly to me. ibid, 
94 luly (D.). The contentfulness of our errand, and the 
nobleness of the company, H. More Paralip, 

Prophet. 89 For the more contentfuTly peracting tliis Tax. 

ContOTiting, vbl. sb. [f. Content v. + -uro 1 .] 
1 . The action of the verb Content ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now rare. 

a S34X Wyatt Defence Wks. x86i p. xxxiii. Thus was he 
. . dispatched out oi Spain smally to his reputation or con- 
tenting. X34X Elyot Image Gov. Pref., The contentynge 
of suche men. 1608 Hirrun IVks. 1 . 698/1 The contenting 
of mine owne sensuall affections. 1615 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination. 

1 2. qunsi-rtiw^/'. A source of contentment ; a 
satislaction, delight ; « Content sbH $. Obs. 

c x6ao in Farr S. P. Jas. / (1848) io9 What if a day, a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contenungs. 1633 P. TixtcMum Death Sir A. Irby 
1. iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 

t COlIte'nti]^:, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 
-INO ^.1 That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

1348 Gbbt Pr. Masse 96 Y^ the masse offredge b not 
satufactory or ful contenting. s6m Br. Hall Bpisc. in. 
vi. 350 Any contenting peace. 1677 Halb Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. i. ^ The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in It self. 

Contantion (k^nte-n/sn). Alio 4-5 -oloun, 
5-6 -oion, 6 -tioun, -tiono. [a. F. contention, 
ad. L. contention’Cm, n. of action from conUndlre 
to contend. (OF. had orig. the inherited form 
cufUen^n, contencon.)] 

1 . The action of straining or striving earnestly ; 
earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Obs. or arch. 

C13B0 Rogers (J.i, An end which.. appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtain. X58X Nowell & Day in 
Confer. I. (1584) Ciij b, Which wordos he pronounced with 
. . great contention of voice. 1640 Bp. RsyNOLoe Passions 
XXV, An earnest contention of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures. 1^53 H. 
More Antid. Atk. 1. xi. (x7X9) 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. s8s8 Herschel Outlines Astron. Introd. 8 The 
contention of mind for which they [these enquiries] call is 
enormous. 

2 . The action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Bone of contention : see Bonb sb, 7. 

X38a Wycup Phil. i. 27 Summe of contencioun, or stryfe, 
ichewen Crist not clenly. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. Ixxi. <1495) 576 The stone Onix . . meueth the herte to 
contencion and debate. 1309 Morb Dvaloge 1. Wka. xai/x 
A great matter in contencion & debate betwene them. spBs 
Arp. Sandvb Serm. Matt. viii. 93 (X84X) 381 ITie church. . 
b by outward persecution and inward contention . . troubled. 

W. F. Meteors X40 Of Amber b great contention, 
whether it be a mineral!, or the Sperme of a Whale. 177a 
Priestley Imt. Relig. (1789) 1 . 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion to quarrelling and contention. tiM Gaeeiteer 
Scotl, (cd. 9) 597 This fortress was frequently the icene of 
bloody contention. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. i. 
iv. X76 Religious contention broke out in Bagdad Itself, 
between the rigid and the lax parties. 

iransf. k *604 Smakb. Otk. n. 2 . 99 The great Con- 
tention of SiML and Skies. i8s8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1879) 
II. 147 One long contention of fraud against robb^. 


SI 


(with ft luul J/) A of tlsnio; 

quantel, coutoa^i 

Vt 48 » Merlin adi m Whan Cht 1 
•tode the contencion of die kym and hn m 
ShfAxa 3 Hem. F/, l H. 6 No cKianelli iMit l . 
tendon. i6» Btaui Prev, xviu. 18 Tlin lot caueethjM 
tentbns to cease. 1661 Bramhau. yuei Vind, 1. ir Such 
were the oontcations of Che Romos and African EBahopi. 
i749FiBLDiMa Tom Jones x. il, Jones, .inieipoeingi a neroa 
coittancion arOM. 117a Ybais C^moth Cemm, nag Coates* 
tSons with the home govemsient were frequest; 

a ee T>f«80ir, q.v. 

1883 A. H. WooENouas Is Giwe Diet* Mm 3>s 
The teneosst oroMktestMMis, ewrt metrioa l d l a l bgaiBof limay 
repartee on some dUpufeed point of g^sntry. 

9 . The action 01’ contending In rivalry or eunlft- 
don ; competition. With a and //. ; An M or 
instance of rivalry; a trial of skill or ability* 

1376 FlsmiiiO Pemopk EpisL 054 These and nidi Uks 
oontentions . . many have attennMMi and thereby nocMM 
commendation. 1606 BaysKRTT(CW. Life 69 For conlemion 
of valor. .Alexander granted a coaibat betweene Diorippua 
and hb aduersary. i6g| 1 >omb tr. Arieteaf HisL Sep^ 
tuagini x8o Betwixt us, i would kindle a kinde eoaun^ 
tion, and emulation of aymiabb Vertue. S743 Fisloimo 
J. Wild I. iv, Engaging with him at cards, m which con- 
tentions. .the Count was greatly skilfoL 1809 Boom Anne 
kfG. iii, As if there had been a contention lunong them who 
mould do the honours of the house, 

fb. The matter in competition. Obs. 
syxE Steele Spect. No. 499 F 6 One would think, .that the 
Contention is, who shall be roost disagreeable. 

4 . That which is contended for in argument ; the 
point or thesis which a person strives to maintain 
and prove. 

>635 Pacitt Ckrwtiano^r. fx646^ 1. 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, but that there are ta'O 
natures in Christ. xl^CA. Times 9 Dec., Their contention 
is, that the * Romaiibers etc. 1878 Black Green Past. 
1 . 3 Thb then it your contention*- that a vast number of 
women, etc. 1883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Re/. 93 C^hanc, 
Div. 697 Mr. Whuams' contention b without a shadow of 
simporL 

^ 16 . Contrast, comparison. Obs. rALatinism.] 
S33B Wmitinton Tuilyes O^ces 1. xvU, But if contencyon 
anoaunparyson be made. 

H 6. » Contentation. Obs. 

1316 Cartulary in Plumpton Corr. p, exxv, What over- 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. 13994 North Plutarch's Lives 65 •.R ) Such men 
as place felicity, .in the quiet safe^, peace, and concord of 
a commonweaf, and in clemency, justiL'c, Joyned with con- 
tention. 

II 7 . app. Continuance : cf. contene. Contain 17. 
16M J. Smith Old Age (175*' >3 Two words [days wd 
years] to express the contention of thb 1 
thb state sbsll remain. 


I state, .vis. how long 


Contontioiial (k^fote'njan&l), a. [f, prec. 4 
•AL.] Of the nature or character of contention. 

1889 Pall Mali G, 97 June 4/3 The contentional meeting 
of last night, 
b. quasi- sb. 

1804 9 Landor Inutf. Conv, Wks. 1857 ^kad 

itself has nothing in the contentional so interestmg. 

t Contanuoiier. Obs. [f.prec.4-EuL] One 
given to contention ; a contender. 

1393 Nashs Christs T. (1613) 140 These thorny Con- 
tentaoners, that choake the Word of God with foolish con- 
trouersies. 1604 F. White RepL Fisher 73 So long as 
Contentioners rest vnsatisfied, and admit no kecouclUatioa. 
OontftlltioiUi (k^frite njos), a. Also 5 -temp- 
oious, -te&oloae, 6 -oioua(e, [ad. F. contentieux 
L. contentiBsus given to contention, quarrel- 
some : see Contention and -ous.] 

1 . Of persons or their dispositions: Given to 
contention ; prone to strife or dispute ; quanelsome. 

>888 Frith Answ. More (1B99) 445 That you accept this 
wtariM with . . no contentious hart. i6tt Bible Prov. xxi. 
X9 It b better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with b con- 
tentious and an angry woman. t68a Burnet Rights Princst 
i. X3 If two or three out of a contentious humour opposed 
it. X73S Berkeley Alcipkr. v. 8 10 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew. X833 Macaulay Bwg. At’- 
terbury (1867) 14 Hb despotic and contentious tempw. 

b. tram/. 

1605 Shaks. Lear ni. iv. 6 Thou think’st ’tiA much that 
thb contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. x6ie — 
Temp. II. L 118. 1693 Blackmors /V. Artk. i. 455 She 

makes contentious Winds forget rheir Strife. 

*1' o. Bellicose, warlike. Obs. 

xeag CovERDALB 9 SoiM. xxl 90 And there arose yet wane 
at Tmth, where there was a contencious man wnich had 
sixe fyngers on hb handes. — a Rings xix. 95 Tliat conten- 
cious atronge cities miehte fall in to a waist heap of stones. 

2 . Characterized by or involving contention. 

c 1430 tr. T. d Rempis 119T0 stryue wikeontenciose wofdes. 
>835 JoYB Apol. TindaU 40 lo vxyVt any moliciouse and 
coiitencioase pistle agenst him. xft|7 Proposals ef Army 
in Neal Hist. Purit. 111 . 412 The prmnt unequal, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of roinbters’ maintenance 
by Tithes. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 140 f 8 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication. 1878 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
liil X70 Forbearing to raise contenuous issues. 

8. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties. Contentious jurisdiction , : right 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending paraes. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 497/1 Wel letterd, as it apperjHi 
sythe, as wel in contempeious jngemente at gyuyng coun- 
ceyll to the sowles upon tlie fi^te of theyr conscyence. 
1707-^1 CHAMBRas Cytl. s. v., The Lords Chief Justices, 
judges, etc. have a contentious lurisdicticm. X768 Black- 
BTONE Comm. 111 . 65 Such ecclesiastical courts, as have 
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only what U colled a voluntary and not a conlantloot Jurla* 
diction. MBff Sruaaa Cmv/. /^er/. 1. aj3 In contentiona 
suite it is difficult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbitration. 

Coat0&tioiuilgr a/v. prec. 

-t *LT *.} In a contentions manner or spirit ; with 
contention; quarrelsomely. 

1548 Edw. VI tn Strype Seel, Mem. II. Anp. M. 43 Who* 
soever shal . . Irreverently^ and contentiously demaund of 
any man. any of the questions before rehersed. 1584 Bn'^ 
Exam. Sign.**** lij. We are affrayde to stiwue conten* 
tiouslye. 1650 S. Cla.ikb Ecel. Hitt, 1. (1654)69 Everyone 
. .contentiously would argue thereof. 
ContantlOlUUiess iMnie nJasnes). [f. as prec. 
•f- -NBSS.] The quality of being contentious ; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness. 

>871 Habvcy Leiter-bH (Camden) 16 [He] beean in 
deed to lal contentiusnes to mi charg. 166s Boyls Sprint 
^ Atr Pref. (i68a» i They that know how tndbpoiwd 1 
naturally am to Contentiousness 1815 Elphinstohr Aee, 
C««6m/(i849) 1. ei7 Any circumstance which disposes the 
people to contentiousness and jealousy. s8e6 J. H. New* 
MAN Hut, Sk, 1. S46 The contentiousness of human nature. 
1 00 llte*ntiT 6 f Obs. [f. CONTKKTV. i- 
•IVJB t cf. inventive.'] Fitted to content ; satisfying. 

>893 Nashb Chritt't T. 80 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and but a minute contentiue. igM 
Bebton Farewell^ The Company of a Contentive friend. 
1607-77 Fbltham Reselvee 11. Ixvii. 300 They shall find it 
a more contentive life than idleness. 1631 R. H. A rraienm. 
IVimte Creature aiii, | s. i()a The. .true contentive Ooiect 
of the Soule of Man, is God. 

t OontantlTev ^ Obs, [a. F. contentif^ -iW, 
that contains, retains (In mod.K only in the surgical 
use\ f. L. type ^contentiv us, f. contifiere to CoR- 
TaiR : see -ivx and cf. retentive.] Characterized 
by containing, holding together, maintaining, etc. 
In Sui^. see quot i88a. 

1677 Gale Cri. Geniilet II. iv. 44s His good wil it the 
effective, contentive and provUive Virtue. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dran*s Observ. Surg^, (1771) 14A, I did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress. i8m Sya, Soc. Lex,, C^ienfUte, the 
same as Retentive, applied to bandans which retain the 
lips of a wound, or the ends of fractured nones in apposition. 

t Oonta'lltlasSf a. Obs. [f. CoNTKNT sb.^ 
•LEH8.] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1607 SuAKS. Tim&n iv. iii. S45 Best state, Contentlesse, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 1673 Cocker 
Morals la Some, in mid’st of Store, contentless, starve. 
1797 T. Park Sonn, 95 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share. 

00 *llteatl 6 BS« tl, [f. COMTBNT rAl + -LESS.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Mind XI. 439 So far the Idea remains contentless. 

t Contently. aih>. rare, « Contbntrdlt. 

Prob., as the metre suggests^ merely an error for con* 
tentedly, which mod. edd. substitute, 

16. . Dbaumont ft Fletcher RnUa Wife, etc. v. iil. Wka 
(1679^ Come, we’l away unto your country-house, And 
there weM learn to live contently. 

Oontaatnent (k^fnte'ntm^nt). [a. F. cm* 
tentement ^late 16th c. in l.ittr^), f. contenter to 
Content : see -ment. In Eng. it has to a great 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj., 
as if « emtentness, emtentedness.] 

1 , The action of satisfying ; the process of being 
satisfied ; satisfaction, ard. 

S474 Honsek, Ord 2a For the contentement of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof. igM in Hakluyt f^oy. (1598) 
L 377 * >578 Flemino Panopi. Epist, 35 The Victor, .must 
doe many thinecs to the eiqwctation and contentment of 
them, by whose neipe he obteined the victorie. a 1657 J* 
Balpove Ann. Scot. (1824-5) IL >85 Doing the best worke 
, , for the honor of God, contentment of the King. sSas 
Scott K eniku. ii, The guests took their leave . . to the con- 
tentment of mine host. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. lx. 1x874) 
X56 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry. 

+ b. Satisfaction of a claim ; pigment, rare. 
tdoj Kmollbs Hist. Turks (i6si) x 116 The lord Swartzen* 
burg. . was comming with money to give them contentmenL 

2 . The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; contentedness. (The usual modem sense.) 

>997 Hookbe Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. 4 xa The same content- 
ment, tranquUltie, and ioy, that others, .haue reaped. 16x1 
Bible x Ttm. vi. 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great gaine. 1641 Hinds T, Bruen xxxvi. xia In much 
contentment and peace^ He Senn to look homewards. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. i. xiii, From^ealtb contentment springs. 
xMtf Morlbv Comio iCrit. Misc.) III. 339 After e short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned to neediness and 
contentment. 

b. Const, with, \in, 

1651 Fuller Rediv., Cowperix^^i) 11. jn He mani- 
fested to his friends what great contentment he had in his 
approaching de.'ith. 016A Temple (J.t, Contentment in 
his will is the best remeoy we can apply to misfortunes. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits. Lit. wks (Bohn) 11. xxa 
Squalid contentment with conventions. 187c Morlby P*ot- 
tatre (i886t 38 To abide in patient contentment with an all 
but purely critical reserve. 

1 3 . Pleasure, delight, gratification. Obs. 

1586 R. Scot in Holinshed Chron. III. 1546/x There was 
never worke attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
in with more contentment. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xl. X64 
They caused . . great contentment [Ueiitiam] after former 
fear. s6aa Withrr Mistr. Phitmr. (t633>643 Never word 
of hers I heare But . . [it] . . much more contentment brings 
Than the sweetly-touched strings. 1786 W. R. Chktwood 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 41 At the reading of this Paper, my 


Heait ran over with Contentment 1799 Sootrry Jetm sff 
Are V. 31s. I .. feel Joy and conteotmaat in the merciful 
task For which 1 am sent forth. 
t 4 . A iouroe of latisfaetion or pleasure; a 
plearare, enjoyment, delight ; ■■Contbht ib,^ 3. 

>879 fr* Habvby Letter-bk, (Camden) 86 Untill a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith hb most soveraigne con- 
teotement 1981 MuLCASTaa PoeitUms xxxviii. (1887) 177 
Many and great contentmentes, many and sound com- 
foites. 1693 Knollri HUt, Turks (i6ex) 1335 Monw and 
apparell, the souldiors greatest contentments. 1811 Mark- 
ham (fiV/r), Country Contentments . . as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc. 169a Lady RvaiBLL Lett, 11. cxxxv. 109 As 
for reading, 1 am past that contentment 

ContantB : see Content sb,^ 
t Oo]ite*ntsailief a, Obs. rata, [f. Content 
V. -f- -8011B.I Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or delight. 

x63a J. Havwaed tr. Biondfe Eromena xaa A demeanour 
rather irketome. .than any whit contentsome. 1645 Dicav 
Immort, Soule 140 It is easie for thee, end sweete end 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

t Contentji a. Obs, rare. [f. Content jA.i 
4- -T.] Full of * contents * ; containing much ad- 
mixture of fonign matter. (Cf. Content^AI x, 
quotf. 1547. 1625.) 

1683 Pettus FUta Min, 1. 11. xv. (x686) 256 If there are 
poor contenty coppers . . yet you must do with them as 
before. Ibid. t. 273. 

tCo^Btano, OO'ntiniia. Obs. Also 5 oon- 
tenua, 6 -ynue, -7new(e. [a. F. cofitenu, *ue con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. emtenu, pa. pple. 
of contenir to Contain.] * Content sb.^ a, 3. 

c 1477 Caxton yason xox b, Thenne he behelde the con* 
tenu of his bylle. 1481 ^ Go^/rey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to buymont, And the contenue of the same, igza 
Act 4 Hen, VI II, c. 18 | i All the contynue, matter and 
purporte of the same Commission, isax 6/. Papers Hon. 
Vl/I, 1 . 34 By the continue off^ oon vour sayde letters. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 1. at The sentence and ronteneu of thyr said 
cheptoura of the bibil. Ildd. X15 He hefand susp.ttone of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Contenue, -we, obs. ff. Continue. 
Oontenument, error for Contenbment. 
Conter, obs. f. Counteb v. 

Oonter-, ohs. f. Counter-, e. g. in cmterchange, 
emterfayte, emtertnont, emtermure, conter pace ( » 
counterpoise), conterpartie, conterpeynt, conterrol, 
contersector ; also of Contra-, Contkr-. 
Conterition, obs. var. of CJoktrition. 
ContaTminablaf a* [f* L* contermind* 

re + -BLR.] l^iable to end together. 

^1638 Wotton in Relia. Wotton, 477 Your long, and I 
daresay your still beloved Consort, for love and life are not 
conterminable. 

Coutenuinal (k^t 5 *jmin&l), <i. fad. med.L. 
contermindLis, f. contermin us : see CoNTERiUNOUS 
and -AL. So F. conterminal .Oresrne, 14th c.).] 

1 , * Conterminous i. 

s8oa Playfair lllustr, Hutton. Th. apo The conterminal 
rock. 1831 T. L Peacock Crotchet Cnetle ix, The neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminsl hsndits. 189s Fraser's Mat, 
XLV. 449 The kingdom of Merops was. .conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. 

2 . Entom, Attached end to end. 
Conterminant (k^ntO’jnun&nt), a. and sb. 

[ad. L. emtermindnt'em , pr. pple. oi contermindre ; 
see CONTERMINATE.] 

A. tl- •‘Conterminous i. Obs. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 43 The ^eat emporiall Tamt- 
sond with her suburblan and conterminent fabrickes. 

2 . Terminating together (in fime^. nonce-use. 

1833 Lamb E/ia $er. 11. (i860) a68 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. 

B. sb. pi. Persons whose lands march together. 
1610 W. Folki noham Ari gf Survey 11. ii. 50 Sometimes 

this Compound Boundaue implies a mutuall propertie or 
duety participablc to the Cunterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, etc. 

Conterminate (k^iit 9 *jmin/i)f [sd. L. 

contermindt-us, pa. pple. of contertnindre to Con- 
termin ate. So F. contermini (15-1 6th c.).] 
Conterminous. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The first yeyne . . being 
thereto at the posteriour part therof conterminate. 16x0 B. 
JoNsoN Pr, Henry's Barriers, A strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminate with heaven. 1614 Raleigh HUt. World 1. 
viii. 10 iCthiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt. 1890 N bale Med. Hymns 125 Faith to word, to 
teaching hearing. Mind to God, conterminate. 
t OontaTniiliatap V. Obs. [f. L. contermindt* 
ppl. stem of contermindre to TOrder upon each 
other, f. conterminous : see Conterminous.] 

1 . intr. To be conterminous in space, to have a 
common limit or boundary. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 111. 14 In the towne where he 
dwelt, and the parishes conterminating thereabouts 1696 
Blount Glossoj^., Conterminate, to lye near or border on 
a place. 1709 Sack ever RLL^Fraw. xsAug. 14 The. .Author, 
in whom they must sll Center, and Conterminate, 

2 . To be conterminous in time. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 11. vL 4 x8. 377 The Fall of 
BaWl Ion also conterminates with tlie nixth trumpet. i68s 
— Exp. Dan. App. iti. 307 The Laodicean Interval in a 
manner conterminating with the Conflagration of the World. 
B684 — A nsunr 61 A decurskm. .cooternunating to the end 
of the world. 
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Hence OoatRTmiBmting ppl. a. 
lias G. S. Farrr Diteertaiim (1806) I. att The end of 
these two conterminating periods. 

tGOBtarmiaftilQll. Oh. [n. of action f.L. 
cofUermindrex see prec. Also in 16th c. F.] 
Ending together; common ending or limit; co- 
incidence of date. 

1673 Newton in Phil. Trasu. Vlll. 6091 Homogenoal 
li^ht, whose color and refranglbiUty is not at all changeable 
either by refraction or by me eontermination of a quiet 
Medium. 1681 H. Morr Exp. Dan, App. ii. 275 That 
second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 
Trumpets ending and the beginning of the Seventh. 1689 
— Paralip. Prophet. 30 Near the eontermination of the 
Death of Xerxas and the Succession of his Son ArtaXerxes. 
t Oontaralnei v, Obs. [IL F. eenterminer 
(PalsgT.), ad. L. conUrmind*re \ see CoNTERMlv- 
ATE. (Jnly intrans. in L., but in 16th c. F. trans. 
and intr. as in English : cf. L. terminare^ 

1. trans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or e!id of. 

i6m H by wood Gunaik, yi* *96 That hee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr. ArUteaP 
Hist. Septuagint xoa So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place. 

2 . intr. To be conterminous ; to end together. 

1694 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. V. 10 Two Denshire levers near 

contermining. 

ContenuinoilM (k^ntS'jmines), a, ff. L. con^* 
termin*us having a common border or boundary, 
bordering upon (f. con- together vrith -k terminus 
boundary, limit) +-0U8.] 

1 . Having a common boundary, bordering npon 
(each other). 

1631 Hkylin St. George 151 The two people mention'd in 
the Gospell were conterminous. 169a Needham tr. .Selden's 
Mare Cl, 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth, .and of the 
conterminous Aer. 2677 Hale Orig. Man. 11. vii. 192 
In the Porte of the Sea conterminous to those Continents 
>6^ Grotb Hist. Greece 1 xv. I. 451 A township conter- 
minous with Ilium. 1878 Lbcky Eng. in iBth 6. 11. viii. 
40X Defending the side ol Germuny conterminous to France. 
1880 A. R. Wallace Iti. Life 1. it. 18 Allied species, whoM 
ranges are separate but conterminous. 

2 . Meeting at their ends. 

a 1734 North Life J. North (1826) III. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each other. i86a Todhuntbr Euclid (1876' 256 note. 
Let the triangle DEF be applied to the triangle A BC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 

3 . Coincicleat in their boundaiies; exactly co- 
extensive. 

18x7 Knox & Jbbb Corr. II. 3x4 Observe, thst our Roman 
Catholic and church of if^ngland parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 BRVCK Hofy Ropn. Emp. ii. (ed. 5) 13 
Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc. 
.>855 Ess. Intuitive MoraU 36 Were the whole law pre- 
cisely conterminous with our desires. i86x Tunes xo Oct., 
The language of Catullus is less conterminous with our own 
than that of any popular Latin poet. ^ 1889 Stevenson 
Dypiamiter xiv. S04 You name a good influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. 
Conte'rmmonsly, adv. [f. prec. -ltZ] 
So as to have the same boundaries : coextensively. 

i8n Tennent Ceylon II. L xs The policy of extending 
[his] religion conterminously with his dominions, 
t Conterra'neUir a. Obs. [f. L. cottterrdne- 
us I see next) •I'-AN ; cf. subterranean.] —next 
c 1649 Howell Lott. IV. vii, He said that if women were 
not conterranean and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among ua 
tOonterraneOUJI, a. Obs. [f. L. conter- 
rdne-us of the same country (f. con- together with 
+ terra land) + -OUS ; cf, subterraneous^ Of or 
belonging to the tame country, land, or rejrion. 

1644 Bf. M AXWELL Prerog. Chr. K ings x. 1 10 Otherwise 
we must deny David’s title over Aram, and other neighbour 
con terraneous Kingdomea. a 1711 Ken Hyssmotheo Wks. 
xjax III. *86 As Paul . . Had for his conterraneous Kindred 
Zeal, That they the like transporting Joys might feel. 

ContaBohoun, obs. f. Contdrion. 

Ck>nt6BBa, obt. f. Counters. 
tOo]Kte0Mente,/a.///<ff. Obs. rare. In quot. 
-at. [f. L. contesserdt- ppl. stem of contesserdre \ 
see next.] Leagued together in friendship. 

s6o6 G. W[oodcockk] Hist. Ixtstipu xt8 b. The kings that 
were his neighbours, and were conteaserat with him. 

t ConteMMara*tion. Obs. [ad. L. contessera- 
tidn-em (Tertullian\ n. of action from emtesserdre 
(f. con f tessera) to contract friendship by means 
of the tessera hospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token between two friends in 
order that they or their descendifftts might theieby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] 

L Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tessera or other symbol of union. 

i6ao Dohne Sorm. Gen. xvUi. 35 But certainly, there Is a 
race that have not this contenseration [baptism], nor these 
Testimonial! letters, nor this outward baptisroe. 1694 Jna. 
Tayloe Real Pres, x The holy symbolcs of the Euenarist 
Were intended to be a conteMeration, and an union of 
Christian societies to God, and with one another. 1660 
Stxllinofu Ivxn. il viL 84 To denote their mutual con- 
tessaration in the faith, and commuoioa in the same Church. 
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2. a chemr.] Achcqacredorleisd^ 

latea combination, a ^ moiaic *, 

1671 a Oliv Ufy G, NfrbtriOw To dctcrilM tluit 
porun of hi«, which aflMod to wnoaual % eooMtMrfttloii of 
•kgopclM. Mid«aof imriciM to the beholder^ 
tOoatMt, sbp^ Obs. [app. itpr. a mcd.L. 
*€ontes(is joint witnen. £ coh^ together Hstis 
witneta] A joint witness. 

tail in Foxo A* sAf. VI, 198 The said deponontp with 
hit contett JamM Battet. api^e with hit grace in the 


manifetty two witnettei at leatt are required and the tame 
t<^ contettetp that it. .affirming one and the tame thing.] 

Ooatevt (kp-ntest', sb.ii [app. £ Cohtmtw. 
(and originally hatring the same stress); bnt c£ 
mod.P. not in Cotgr. i6n, but quoted by 

Littrd, in phrase sans contests, from Moliire 1654.J 
L Strife in argument, keen controversy, dispute, 
debate, wordy war. f Without contest \ without 
dispute, incontestably. 

sd^ Dknham Coot^s Hilt 69 Though this of old no lets 
contest did move, Than when for Homer’s Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Milton /*. ix. 1189 And of thir vain contest 
appeer’d no end. *707 E. Ward Hud, Rediv. (1715) II. ix, 
He was, without Contest, As grand a Rebel as the best. 1750 
Johnson AaMf3/rr No. 40 f 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. 1780 
Cowraa RtA* Adjudged Case z Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest arose. 1784 — Taeh ni. z6i Great contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combatants. 

2 . Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 
in defence ; conflict, strife, contention. 

1647 Clarendon Hisi . Reb . 1. (1843I 13/z He [Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fested . . in his contests with jmrticular persons of the greatest 
reputation. Manley tirotiue*s L<nu C . IVatree 915 In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remarkable, that, .there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 1780 Burks Sp , de ~ 
dining Poll Wks, HI. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the moment of the election, and in 
the middle of the contest. 1797 Bewick Brit , Birde < 1847 ) 1. 
970 A contest commences . . between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. iSjoThirlwallGi'VivvIV. 55 The assist- 
ance they could hope to receive from Athens in their contest 
with the enemy. 1896 K ane.^ ret . Ex ^ l , 1 1, xv. zdi The dogs 
are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 

8. Amicable conflict, as between competitors for 
E prize or distinction ; comf)etition. 

1847 Craskaw Poems 4 O sweet contest ; of woes With 
loves, of tears with smiles disporting, Johnson 

Rambler No. 905 F 6 As the evening approached, the con- 
test [for prises] grew more earnest 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. 491 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test 1879 Towbtt Plato (ed. 9) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shall oe one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 

Contest (k^nte st), v. [a. F. conteste r *to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earnest protesta- 
tion or complaint vnto; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against ’ (Cot^r. 161 1), » It contestare * to 
strive, debate' (Florio 1598), Pr. and Sp. con- 
testar. The original source is L. contestdri to take 
or call to witness (f. + testdrt to be a witness, 

bear witness, f. testis a witness) ; thence the legal 
phrase contestdri lUem^ to introduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action ; whence the 
modem sense. The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and partly from 
the Italian ; and is followed in both by the &ig.] 

I. Senses connected with L. contestdri to take 
to witness. Obs, 

t L trans. To assert or confirm with the witness 
of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Obs. 
1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf D ij b, Oathes and sworn 

f romisea contested at theyr high altar of their masse. >613 
Ibywood Brazen Age 1. Wks. Z874 HI. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the iEtolians King... So we contest we make her 
here the prise Of the proud victor. 

1 2 . To witness to. attest ; to bear corroborative 
testimony to ; to attest along with another, rare, 
S99S Dravton Moeee 1, For thy fatre brow apparently con- 
testa llie currant stamp of a cleane nwtia) bed. 1849 
Seldbn Laws Eng, 1. xxxviL (1739) 56 The Oath of the 


fS. To call to witness, take to witness, adjure; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Obs, 

1809 BtaLE (Douay) Ps. Ixxx. 9 Heare o my people : and 
I wil contest thee. x8ti — Ex. xix. 91 And the Lord said 
vnto Moses, Goe downe, charge [marg.^ Heb. contestUhe 
people. x8as Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. ^1630) 69 Paul 
used to Contest ^or charge) before God and His Angels. 

tb. intr. To bear witness, * testify*, make a 
solemn appeal or protest. Obs. 

1607 Sehol. Dtsc. agst. Antichr, 11. v. 35 loab displeaseth 
Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring of the 
people. 1809 Bible ^ Douay) Amos iii. 13 Heare ye, and 
contest in the house of Jacob, saytb our Lord. 

IX, Senses originating in U contestdri litem. 

4 . intr. To contend or strive {with or agaimf) 
in argument ; to dispute or debate keenly, wrangle. 

1803 Holland PluiarcKs Mor. 53 To argue and refute 
him by arguments contending and contesting against that 
which hath beene said. sdigBr. Hall Hard Texts a Tim. 
iii, 8 JanneiW End Jambres . . reidsted Moses and contested 
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wiAUa hllMaMwu*b*biM,htfrMiOad. 
rottP. L, 3 l 756 loaE^Imble Thy Justice seems; yet toeay 
truth, too lele I thus eontSst stftg Buhhmt (J,\ The 
difficulty of an aifunieat adds to the pleesiare of coatestiiig 
it. whan there ete hcM of vktovy. xtey Sotnwsv 
S$r T, Mere I. 349 He daiednot contest obstinate^ egeinst 
penont of quality, who would ba odended by hit alscourie. 
O. truns. To argue or debate (a pomt, etc.) ; to 
argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question. 

1889 GBMiBa CeoMuei 107 Can such a one contest the 
Divine decree? vbm DavoBN P'isg. Past, Pief. (1731) 1. 
91 A fifth Rule (which one may hope will not b# contestedl 
>781-73 JoiTiM Eeel Hist, (R.>, TheexoeUeneeof CbrUtian 
morauty will not be contested by lair and outdid adver- 
saries. 1849 S. AuenN Rankers Hist, Rgf, 1. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them. 18199 
Mill Liberty U. 37 With every opportunity for oooteeting 
it, it has not W refuted. 

6. intr. To strive or contend (in a general sense). 
«i8s8 Raleigh Rem, (1644) 73 Have we not the Kings 

eares, who dares contest with us 7 1847 W. Browns jP<d!rjr. 

,>93 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of your owne death, a 1711 Ken P^orateves Poet. 
Wks. Z791 IV. 38 Tell me how we bmt With Tronble and 
Temptation may contest. 1733 Pors Ese, Mam iii. 303 For 
Forms of Government let Fools contest 18^ Ruskin 
Munera P, (18601 139 No form of government, .is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7 . trans. To contend, struggle, or fight for ; to 
dispute with arms. 

a s8a8 Bacon Polit. Fables ix, The matter was contested 
by sinsle combat. i8s8 Southey F'utt. Song Pcess Ckar~ 
lotiet Mournful was that Edward’s fame. Won in fields 
contested well. 1888 Fhxxman Norm, Cong, (1876) 11. x. 
480 Every defensible spot of ground was stoutly contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green Short Hut li. I 4. 77 Ihere 
was none of the house of Godwine to contest the crown, 
b. To oppose with arms, fight against 
1784 GoLDgM. Tras>. 89 Yet these each other’s power so 
strong contest, That cither seems destructive of the rest. 

0. with cognate object. 

18x4 Raleigh Hist World 11. xiii. 8 The Warre which 
before-time they had contested with Gideon. X84X Elphin- 
si'ONB Hist Ind. I. 533 It was better contested than might 
have been expected from the unequal skill of the generalk 

8. intr. To contendin rivalry, vie, compete {with), 

1807 Shaks. Cor. IV. v. zi6, I. .do contest As hotly and as 

nobly with thy Loue, As euer in ambitious strength 1 did 
Contend asainst thy Valour. 1715 Pora Odyss, J.}, Of 
man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest 

9 . trans. To contend for in emulation. 

X799 Porx Odyss, xxi. Z44 Accept the tryal, and the prise 
contest. xSga Lander Adv. Niger 1. vi. 944 The race was 
well contested. s888 Morlrv Burke 16 That he contested 
Adam Smith’s chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. 

tb. To set in competition or rivalry. Obs. rare, 
x88x Cotton Wond. Peak <ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 
pillar .. such a one as Nature does contest ..With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece. 

Contestable (k^tcstfib’l), a. [f. Contest v. 

+ -ABLE ; perb. a, mod.F. contestable (Cotgr.).] 
That may be contested : disputable, debatable. 

xyoa J. Logan in Pa, Hist Soc. Mem. IX. 07 If it proves 
so contestable. 1761 Hist Europe in Ann. Keg. 3sya I'he 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable. 
X889 Gladstone Sp. in Part 90 Feb., I do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to express an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

Hence Oonto’staUa&ara. 

X730 6 in Bailev (foltoi; whence X7S9 in Johnson ; and in 
mod. Dicta. 

Contestant (k^testfint). [a. F. contestant^ 
pr. pple. of contester to Conteat, used as adj. and 
sb. : cf. combatant^ assailant. Not in Bailey, John- 
son, Webster i8a8, Worcester 1846 ; common 
during Civil War in U. S., and since.] One who 
contests ; one who takes part in a contest 
x88s Manley Grotiud Lew C, Warrts 399 The Indian 
Company, .being freed both from their Enemie’i Arms and 
ail other contesunts. x88i Times 8 Nov. {D^/iat 0/ Federal 
Army\ A little after six o’clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the precipitous river bank. xByo Public 
Opin. 6 Aug. zfia The present war . . will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov. 3/j 
A butter-making competition .There were twenty-two con- 
testants, severm of whom were farmers' wives. 

tConteita^te, /a. pple, Ohs. Sc, [ad. L. 
contestdt-us, pa. pple. of contestdri : see C0NTB8T 
V.] —Contested. 

e X4Sa Henryson Tale 0/ Dog 99 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestaiu 

t Contffiffitate, V, Obs. rare. [f. L. contestdt- 
ppl. stem of contestdri : see Contest w.] — Con- 
test V, (in difterant senses). 

c XS7S T. Hacket tr. Amadie de Gaule (Bynneman) z88 
Why will 1 thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? X986 Ferns Bias. Gentrie 317 Within 
six monthes after the quarell mooued, and by the other con- 
testRted. 18x3 R. C. Table Alph. cd. 3), Coniestaiot to call 
to witnesse. 1898 Bix>unt Glossogr., Contestate, to bear or 
prove by witness, to witness together. 

Oonieffitatioa (kpntest/‘-/an). [ad. L. con- 
testdtidn^em, n. of action from contestdri ; see Con- 
test V, The senses are partly from L., ancient 
and mediaeval, partly from F. contestation dispute, 
contest (late 16th c. in Littr^). Cotgr., 161 t, has 
* A contestation ; a protestation^ taking or calling to wit- | 
nesse; also, a contesting, striumg, dating, reasoning, j 
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bmUfaif about a uiaiieri tMoi iilidMt; a 

new, «4hiwtiott ; wlwm wwJ w wdtefc ^ 

contes t act om u jtMnrng eoes vm* ixuajp #» IWF *^7*5 

cionteitatioik as neioxe. IUB4 itAiaHiii warm ww 
8 No iatreatle, nor coatestakba would sufloem Ini 
together, a ifoi BimnrT On N, T, Aota iOj^ J i 
hie ansoleot aM hdur ioM iiduaetionr St raUFe l 
answer and contMUtion V Ood shall niiiia olO]# 
t 2 . Solemn aaieveratiou, or oath, Obt. 
s^T.AssMmDePiPiBassfnet 8 Hath b# bouad bimtfi 
with the spels of diuelU^ eontestsitiout. .nottoeaftordtmo 
tall he hath killed Fanlf 1818 M vjmhvl Mtau* yuptom 

31 Any oath or contestation of the woithioft OenlleiMit 
fb. Confirmation by oath or testliiiotiy, ood* 
joint atteftation, Obs, 

tg88 Fernb Siaa, Gentrie 7^ Let the gtotleman aobecribo 
his name, next after the Bishcqi. .in the contestation Of any 
instrument or colemne acte, 1840 Jan. TavlOU ti^piee, alii 
(1647) a9s But this is too known, to need a cootaatatlon, 

II. S, See L1TI8OONTE8TATION. 
i6aa Malynbr Atsc, Law-Mereh, 469 That aftor tha 0Qii» 
testation of the suit, there be no matter of any dilatoria 
exceptions alledged to binder the proceedings* [xbyg Poctis 
Gains ill. (ed. e) 445 Contestation is when both jMrtiee 
exclaim, * Give your attestation.* It marici the dennitivo 
settlement of the issue to be tried.] 

4 . pUputation or controvert, as between ]mrtie8 
at law ; verbal contentioD ; keen argumentation. 

1980 North Plutarch (1676) 974 Being weary with tba 
contestations of certain Plcaaers, he [Auguetus] went in 
cholcr out of his Seat. 1897 Earl Monh. tr. PesrsUale Polit, 
Disc. 94 They were still at contestation between themselvee, 
s88a Drvdsn Rolig, Laid Prd. (Globe) 187 T1^ Belief 
was drawn iu> after a long contestation with Arius, 1941 
Miodletom Cicero 11. vii. (ed. 3) ex^hie counsU prevail^ 
after many warm contestations. 188s Sd, Rev. as Sept. 
305 One or two of the witnceees speak of tha subject of 
contestation as certain Spisg^bt (mirrors) which Guttenbarg 
was desirous of producing. 

8 . The action of struggling together as adver- 
Mries ; contention, conflict, contest 
s8o6 Shaks. Ant, 4 C4 |i. it 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres yppn me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you. 1633 T. Adahr Exp, a Peter iii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet without a hissing contestation. 1847 Mat 
Hiet, Part tiL iv. 89 The fortune of Warre . . had been 
very various, and daily conteetatbns happened. x8t8 F. 

H. Naylor Hiet Germany 1. 11. xv. 718 'The few sources of 
sustenance . . became oliiiects of dally contestation. 

8 . Competition; emulation, rival^. (Now Sc.) 
1803 Holland Plutarch** Mor. 339 'ilie king of tba 
Aethiopians is enured into contestation and contention with 
me, as touebiM wisedome v<i wpbf lal ao^im fiMiAAa4>]. 
X89X HoasES Govt, 4 Soc. v. | «. 77 Among [men] there U a 
contestation of honour and preferment. . whence hatred and 
envy. 1878 Giant Burgh Sch, Scott IL vi sjo Corpora- 
tions, who [i65c^z75o] adopted not * contestation ’ for deter- 
minins the merits of candidates. 1889 Ogitvid* Imp. Diet, 
S.V., TTie appointment was made by public contestation. 

7 . The oontesting or disputing (of a pobt, 
claim, etc.). In contestation : in (Tisimte. 

X838 Chilungw. Relig. Prot. l Pref. | 4X So farre as oon- 
cernes the points in contestation. 1890 Sidney DUe. Govt 
(170^) 379 No Rule can be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations. 1840 Mill Dies, 4 Disc., Tk. 
Vision (X859) IL 84 This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contastation, 
among established opiniona x868 Seyd Builion a There 
are not many of them open to contestation. 

8 . An asseriion contended for ; a contention. 

x86o Fortn. Rev. Apr. 599 The Austrian contestation has 

never ceased to be that the people of Bosnia and Hene- 
govina are not ripe for self government, tl84 Ld. Wation 
in Law Rep, 9 App^ Cases 76 The appellant’s contesta* 
tion upon this point is untenable. 

Contestffi’tioiial, a. rare. [f. prec. 4 -At.] Of 
the nature of contestation. (In non^contestational) 
x8a6 Bentham in Wesim. Rev. VI. 488 Judge’s non-oon- 
testational evidence— elicitative function. 

t Conte*stfttiT 6 , o* Obs, rare, [f. L. con- 
testdt- (see Contnstatb) 4 -ivs.] Relating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

x8x8 Brent tr. Sarpfs Coune, Trent (1878) R93 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 

Contested (k/bte-st^), ppl, a. [f. Contest v, 
4 -ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Contested 
election : one which is disputed at the poll ; formerly, 
and itill in U.S., an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election, 

xdya Dkydem Cona. Granada 1. n. I, And from the French 
contested Milan take. XTay Fielding Love in Sev. Maeo, 
Wka 1775 I. iz, I shall be like a contested heir who spende 
his estate in the pursuit of iL 1771 ^uniue Lett lix. (Z79B> 
II. 183 Contested elections shall, .be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The event of the 
suit is of no consequence to the Crown. 1780 Burke Sp, prev, 
to Election Wks. III. 35s A contested election in such a 
city as this is no liaht thing. X84X Dickens Lett (1880) 

I. 44, I cannot aflbrd the expense of a contested election, 
xB4x Lane Arab. Nts. I. Pref.'fiS The means of deciding 
contested points in history and science. 

Conteaiter (k^te* 8 t 3 j). Also -or. [£ as prec, 
4 -ER .1 One who contests. 

S884 Chr. Commw, 98 Feb. 465/1 These fierce contestoif 
against Ritualism in the Churdi of EnglaiuL 
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Oont^lting (k|ftite'itii)\ vbL sb. [f. as pivc. 
•¥’ 'INQ The action of the verb CoirTasT ; con* 
tending, disputiug. 

i6s6 Cabintt 7«bi King* can neither endure corn* 
parieoni . . nor conteetmin, though they are in the wrong 
themselveM. 1656 Artif. Handiom. 5 a lliose hunent en« 
deavouni. .are no rude conteetinge with Gods providence. 

Conte’Sting, ///• a. [f. as prec. + -wa ^.] 
That contests ; contending:, competinf;. 

1697 J. Sbrcbant Sa/tW PhUoi. ajt The two Contesting 
Motives. itSo Daily TeL 7 Sept., In y^ht^racing you 
Biust be on board the contesting craft to. .enjoy the pastime. 

Hence Oonta'atiagly oth. 

164! W. Mount AOUB Devout Rst. xix. | 8. 37T (T.> The 
more contestingly they set their reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them, 
t Conte-Btlon. Bad form for Contest AT ioir. 

' 16^ Lithqow 7V/f9. 1. 10 Diuers contestions haue I had, 
about the equality of London, and Paris. 1654 E. Johnson 
iA^ond.-wrkg, Provid, 18a Together with the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

t Oonte'stless, a, Obs, [f. Contest ^ -less ; 
cf. resistiess!\ Not to be contested, indisputable. 

a. 1750 A. Hil.l (T.\ But now *tia truth contestless [aF. 
taut eouietit\. 

t Conta/X, V. Obs, [ad. L. contex'fre to weave 
together, interweave, join together, compose, f. 
coH' 4- tex}>rt to weave. \Ql, It. conttssere in same 
senaes.')] trans. To weave together; to form, con- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

S54a Drcon Paihw, Prayer Wks. (1841) 143, 1 should 
contex and make a work longer than the 1 finds of. . Homer. 
1*78 Banistks Hist. Man v. 68 This bodv is called Pan- 
enreas. .for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
flesh. s6ad Ailkseurv Passion Strm^ 7 Bsay . .who seemes 
to contex a history, not write a prophesie. 1684 Boylr 
PorousM, Anim, Bod. i. 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 

t Ooate*act| ppl- a- Obs. [ad. L. context-us, pa. 
pple. of cmiex^rt ^ see prec.V coinciding witha native 
pa. pple. of contex vb.] Woven or knit together. 

1541 R. CorLAND Guydon*s Quest. Chirurg.^ The skynne 
is composed 8c context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes. i66s Boylr .S'/n//g'<2^v4i>iii.iv.( 168a > 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context. 1713 Dkrhau PAys. 
TAeol. IV. xii, aaa Hollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
witlial context and firm, for Strengtl^ 

Context (kp ntc^kst), sb. In 5-6 -tezte. [ad. 
L. contextus (w-stem) connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
contexh'e to weave together, connect ^sec above). 
Cf. mod.F. conUxte (in Cotgr.),] 

1 1 . The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literaiy composition. Obs. 

1431-90 tr. H igdcH I. 5 In the contexte historicalle 

\contexiu Aistorico\ the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vertues moralle. .jiffe grete resplendence diro the diligence 
of croniclers. CXO45 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 4$g Since these 
kings there is little difference in the context oHthe French! 
speech, hut only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciatlon. 

1 2 . conrr. The connected structure of a writing 
or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Obs. 

^ 1506 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i8i Though the aungell 
in the contexte of his salutacyon, expressed not this name 
Maria, xgai Elvot Gov. iii. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
geliste% vulgarely called the guspelles, which be one coii- 
texte of an Instune. 1633 Garthwaitb {UtU\ Ihe Evan- 
gelical Harmonie, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 
Continued Context. 1641 Milton CA, Gold. Pref. (18^1) 95 
That book within whose sacred context ail wisdome is in- 
folded. 

fig. 1639 Quarlks n. vi, The skillful gloss of her 

ren^Ion But paints the context of thy coarse complexion. 

fS. The connexion or coherence between the 
jmrts of a discourse. Obs. 

16x3 R, C. Table AipA. (ed. 3\ Context^ the agreeing of 
the matter going before, with that which followcth. xfisa 
Fothbrby AtAeom. Pref. 20, I haue.. hindered not the con- 
text, and roundnesse of the speech, xfi^x J. Jackson True 
Eimng,^ T. 11. 141 The context, or alliance that the text 
hath with the protext, or verse immediately foregoing. 

4 . concr. The whole structure of a connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
mediately precede or follow any particular passage 
or ‘ text * and determine its meaning, f F ormerly 
circumstance Q.y. i c, qnots. 1549, 

Fulkr CAr. Protestant {xs-jf) 84 When the 

articles following are spoken in one context and phrase. 
1983 — Defence (Parker Soc.) 561 The whole context 
is this; *Let no m.^ii say,' etc. 1631 K. Bvfibld Doctr. 
iiabb, 24 If it bee meant of. .tAou^ that were absonant from 
the . .context, c x68o Rkvkriixsr Serm. {x7tQ) 11 . x That we 
may understand the.«e words aright, it will be necessary to 
take a short view of the context, xgrop Berkclby TA. Vision 
§ 73 A word pronounced with certain circum-stanees, or in a 
ceruin context with other words, a 1714 Sharf JVks. VI 1 . 
XV. (R.), To this I answer plainly according to all the light 
that the contexts afford in this matter. xBm Cobdbn 
S/decAes 46, 1 wish honourable gentlemen would have the 
fairness to give the entire context of what 1 did say, and 
not pick out detached words. 1883 FaouDR SAori Stud. 
IV. m. 294 A paragraph , . unintelligible from want of context, 
b. trans/. andjf^. 

184B H. £. Manning Ssrm. (1846) I. i. 9 We carry on with 
UK from day to day the whole moral context of the day gone 
by. xBo Ruskin Stones Ven. 11 . vi. It is literally impos- 
sinle, without consulting the context of the building, to say 
wbeUier the cusps have been added for the aake of beanty 


or of ftrength. 1879 £. Caiao PAUtt. JCemt tu v. b8x The 
poeition of recta in toe context of experience, 

o. In this context : in this connexion. 

1873 R. Conobrvb Rss., etr. (1874) 480, 1 should avail 
myself of the words of one of oar numbcnr->not used In this 
context, but suiting my present purpose. 

t5. - CONTEXTCBE. Obs. 

1707 E. Ward //ud. Rediv. (t7x<> 1 . xvii, Sooner pene- 
trate a Board. Than by a Cut or Thrust divide The Con- 
text of the stubborn Hide. 1766 R. Gbiffith Lett. Henry 
bf prances 111 . 974 The Uniim of Soul and Body .. that 
mistic Context. 

t Co]lta*xb9 V. Ohs. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contex-bre to Contex.] To weave together ; — 
Contex. (Perh. only in pa. pple.) 

ifiaE Frltham Resolves 11. xvL 49 Eucn to the vngluing of 
the whole world's frame ; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracts, a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts <7 Mon. (1648) 
343 5 >o have 1 contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1859! 11 . 59 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] are contexted. 

t Conta*Zted, ppl «. Obs. [f. prcc. -I- -ID.] 
Woven together, sewn together, connected. 

a 1696 Bacon Exam. E, Peachem Wks. (Spedding, etc.! 
XII. 126 Those traiterous passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papers. i6a8 Frltham Resoh/es 11. 
Ixxi. 209 If the Subject bee Hi.storie, or contexted Fable, 
then 1 hold it better put in Prose. 

Conte'Xtivef a- rare. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contexlre ("ce above) + -IVE,] That weaves or 
connects together. 

i 8 m Baynes PorLRoyal Logic{\8ii) p. xxx. Analysis and 
lyntnesls^termed in it the contextivc auu retextive methods). 

Contextual (k^ntc'kstix^&l), a. [mod. f. L« 
contextu-s + -al, after textual which goes back to 
1 7th c.] Of or belonging to the context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

s8ia-99 S. T. CoLBRiDCB Lit. Rent. III. X13 To the con- 
tempt or neglect of the literal and contextual sense. 1858 
Gladstonr Homer HI. 929 The word Troes . is some- 
times confined strictly to the inhabitants of the city : but. . 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
sense. xSSr Academy 5 Mar., I would not use them a.« a 
final appeal on the passace in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. Mod. '1 ne meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual 

Conte'l^ally^ adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In 
regard to or accortluig to the context. 

1897 G. S. Faber Orig ExP. Sacr.xax A sense m>od and 
consistent and contextually harmonious. x86x Ellicott 
Aids to Fait A ix. 432 Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpret contextually. 

Coilt6*lrtliral, a. rare. [f. Contexture - k 
-AL .1 Of or pertaining to the contexture or context. 

16M J. Smiih Old Ags (1676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self- same nature. 

Contexture (.k^nte'katiuj). [a. F. contexture 
(Montaigne, 157a 80), --It. contestura (Florio), 
prob. repr. a nied.L. *contextura. f. emtext- ppL 
stem of contexlrei cf. L. textura Texture. Very 
common in 1 7th c. ; now r.ire.] 

1 . The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining ; the fact of being woven together ; 
the manner in which this is done, texture. 

1649 Jbr. I'aylor Gt, Exem/. 11. xi. F 5 Christ, .will pro- 
vide one f scourge] of his own contexture. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. I. 46 In the Silk Ribbans. you might plainly 
see the Contexture. 169s E. Taylor 'tr. BeAsnen's TAeos. 
Philos. 64 The profitable Contexture of the Silk-worm. 
»a6 Lkoni tr. Albertis Archil. 1 . 89b, Oziers. .strike their 
Roots into the Rampart, and by the contexture of their 
Fibres strengthen the whole work. *877 Bkyant Sella 78 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the poixh . . and all who 
passed Admired their fair contexture. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) Cf. Conbtructube 2, 

s86i W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Contexture is a mode of 
industrial accession borrowed from the Roman Law. It 
takes place where things belonging to one are- wrought into 
another's cloth, and are carried therewith as accessary. 

2 . trans/. The linking together of materials or 
elements, so as to form a connected structure 
(natural or artiBcial) ; the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. vii. | 4 Touching the Con- 
texture or Configuration of things, a 1699 J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vi. 20T A true understanding of things in their co- 
herence and contexture. i66s Stillincfl. Orix. Sacr. iii. 
ii. 6 14 Without this there cannot be imagined any con- 
course of Atoms at all, much less any such contexture of 
bodyes out of them. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 1. iiu 
1 25. 131 Secundary Results from certain fortuitous Concre- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms. 1748 tr. Vegetiud Dis~ 
ietnp. Horses 8t 'Ihe Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
anef Intestines. 1866 Felton Anc. 4- Mod. Gr. II. vii. 40X 
The people, .are well shaped and of excellent contexture, 
b. ffg. of things non-material. 

1604 Danikl Fun. Poem Earl Devonshire, How that 
brave mind was built, and in what sort All thy contexture 
of thy heart hath been, sfiya Marvrix ReA. Trnnsp. i. 99 
I'he Roman Church, having by a regular Contexture of con- 
tinued Policy, .interwoven itself with the Secular Interest. 
01716 South Serm. 11 . viii. Such small.. hints have some- 
times unravelled . . the contexture of Che deepest villanies. 
i86x Berrsp. Hope Eng. Cathedr. xgth C. v. x68 The aer-* 
vices became more lengthy in their recitation, and more 
artificial in their contaxture. 

8. The structure, composition, or texture of any- 
thing made up by the combination of elements. 
Now chiedy fig* from i. 


a ebm WorroN (J.l K« siras not of any delicate eontax- 
ture; his limbs rather sturdy than dainty. 1689-6 Phil, 
7 'rans. 1 . 35 A large Mushrom of a loose watrish contex- 
tura. 1700 W. GtasOM Diet, Horsts vii. (ed. 3) nx In some 
Contextures of Body this produces no immediate efifecL 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1x775) 111 . 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture ; and our spirits, when disordered, are not 
to be recompOBM in a moment. s8ii Pinkerton Petral. 
11 . 995 Stones apparently hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture. 1891 Sir F. 
Paloravk Norm, 4 Eng. I. 595 Society's whole contexture. 
4 . That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts, a. quasi-^on^r. A mass 
of thiw interwoven together. 

1603 l^ORio Montaigne \. xix. (1639! 37 Shall I not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you t 1667 Phil. Trans. 
II. 491 The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contexture 
of small Fibres. X79a Chsstbrf. Lett. 111 . cclxxiil aso 
That most ingenious contexture of truth and lies. x8^ 
Alexander Bam/ton Leet. (1877) 999 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. 

b. An interwoven structure, a fabric. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. liii. (1639) 168 All this our con- 
texture is built of weake and dec.'iying peeces. 1664 Powxa 
Exp. PAitos. 1. 17 Huw many thousand parts of Matter 
must go to make up this heterogeneous Contexture? xyig 
tr. Pancirollud Rerum Mem. 1 . 1. iv. is These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat 1x852) I. 361 We must 
not pick out single threads but regard the whole contexture 
as on^iece. • 

6. The weaving together of words, sentences, etc. 
in connected composition ; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and coherent members. 

1603 Daniel Def. Rhime (17x7) x^ The contexture of 
Words. 1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. li, § 9 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 1668 
Wilkins Reat Char. 111. iii. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 1670 G. H. tiist Cardinals Pref. Aiij, 
There is one thing 1 may properly call my own, and that is 
the Stile, and Contexture of the book. X798 Johnson Idler 
No. 95 F 9 The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. 1873 H. Rogbrs Orig. Bible v. 906 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the .several books. 

b. The connected structure or * body ' of a literary 
composition ; a connected passage or composition. 

0x6x9 Danirl Colt. Hist Eng. Pr^. (1626) 1 It is more 
then the Worke of one man . . to compose a passable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England. s6s8 Hobbb.s 
Thucyd. Pref., Being discourses itiKerted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. X79X Johnsi^n Rambler No. 
122 P 12 Collateral events are so artfully woven into the con- 
texture of his principal story. 171^ Reid Int. Powers vi. vi. 
452 Any contexture of words wnich does not make a pro- 
position is neither true nor false, 
o. —Context 4. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. to Encounter 17 'Which the 
contexture may seeme also to import. ax66x Holyday 
Juvenal xi If we view the contexture of the place, we shall 
find, etc. a X679 Stbrry Posth. H 'As. 1 1 . 360 This Text 
lying in this Contexture. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mundi (1884) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so pave a departure from 
the common meanings of the words ? 

Conte’Xtvre, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To give its contexture to ; to weave 
S83X Caklylb Sort Res. 1. x, Round his mysterious Me, 
there lies, .a Garment of Flesh, contex tured lu the Loom of 
Heaven. 

Conteygzi, -teyne, -tiene, obs. ff. Contain. 
Conteynent, -ue, obs. ff. Continent a., -ub. 
Contioont (kp-ntis^nt), a. rare. [ad. L. eem- 
ticent-em, pr. pple. of conticire to be silent or still, 
f. con- intensive + to be silent.] Keeping 
silence, silent. 

1899 Thackeray Virgin, li. (D.), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. 

Contlenaunce, obs. f. Countenance. 
Oontlanoe, obs. bad form of Conscience. 
tOontinata, V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contignare to join together with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. con- + ti^um building material, piece 
of timber.] trans. To loin together with beams. 

sfifx Howell Venice 70 The whole Bulk is supported be- 
sides with most curious Arches, contignaled and joyn’d 
together by marvailous Art. 

Contiflpiation (k^ntign/i-Jan). Obs. or arch, 
[ad. L, contignatidn-em^ n. of action f. contignire : 
tee prcc. Also in mod.F.] 

1 . The joining or framing together of beams or 
boards ; the condition or manner of being joined 
together ; jointing together. 

Donne Serm. Pa IxviiL 90 Buildings stand by the 
benefit of their . . contignations that knit and unite them . . 
The cotitignation and knitting Buffer them not to cleave. 
X641 Evelyn Diary 95 Oct,-z Nov., There stands an arch 
..It hai some imperceptible contignations, which do not 
betray themselves easily to the eyaa 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. tv. iv, 330 The congruity of its contignation to 
another piece of Timber. x< 

In the contignation las the 1 
no manner of Occasion for Oak. 
fig. x63a Sandeibon Serm. (x68i! aSp To dissolve those 
Joynts and Contignations which.. clasp into one Structure 
thoM many little members and parts whereof all humane 
societies consist. 1746 Bubke Regie. Peace U. Wka VIIL 
Linked by a contignation into the edifice of France. 

2 . ^ A structure formed by joining timbers together, 
a piece of joiner’s or carpenter’s work ; hence, any 
conjoined structure, fi«iiiework,or * ffmme' of thingi. 


s congruity of Us conticmation 
lySSHiLDROF Misc. IVks. II. 49 
learned Doctor calls it) there is 
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B». Ham. *W». (rt-l V. jtjt In ikM bright tU 
•prmowtBiitignatitarfthaaraMMiit. tMaftmTaMti 
^ Th* n«t iwian wlU be built from dwwheiepreeeiit con- 


Deen dancribed under vnrioue namei, na Hamirton a law or 
*Redintegmtion*; the *Aaaociation of Ideas indoding 
Order in Time* Order in Placeg Cause and Effect. 
t 2 . cfificr, A thingf in contact; a contigaoiu 
thing, pointy lurfhce, etc. Obs, 
id<6 SiH T. Biowni Pseita. Ep. ii. L » It [crTsfatl] hath 
not lU determination from ctreumscripbon or ai conforming 
unto contiguities. 1664 Powsa Pkilot. 11. ga Particles 
of Air that lurk ’twixt the Conti^ties of the Olaw and 
Quicksilver. Ibid. 11. 130 Creeping up 'twist the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quickdlver. 

8. quasi-^arffr. A continticms maaSy whereof all 
the parti ate in nnintem^ed contact 
i9ik Coema Task ii. a Some boundleM contiguitv of 
diade. sHijl HAVinriioBNB Ft* # //. ymlt. II. 47 The 
general picture was a conti|mity of red, earthen roofs. 
« X864— Anur* iV;rls^.(xB7^ 11.46 Among the contiguity 
oftreea 

4 . loosely. Clone proximity, without actual contact. 
tsdgS Bloumt CXsfMfr., Cmiigtiity* peamem^ the close 
heti« of two togetherj S914 tr. EHim* Am* Hut* (xSa;) 


l.n. 334 Galled the Faro or etrait of MOMinafkom ittooa* 
tigttify to that dty. lyal Monaa Amtr* Guf*, 1 . te Its 
oontigttky to the weet India islandt gives the awedMata 
superuMT advantages. iM Soorr F* M* Pink aiv, There 


« It, iMp Q. Km. Apr. 350 He [Ooethel venerates the 
CrOM ! but thinks it unworthy of a phUoso^ to refer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to * that contignation 
8. Spec* A boarding or flooring ; a floor, story, 
or stage. 

* 5 ^* E* tr. Hyfintrotommekia 63 A manieilous twisted 
contignation or couering of goldsmiths work, ouer a fbuira 
square plaine Court, Wotton Archit. in RtU^. 

WHUtm* (167s) 46 A Contignation or Floor boro upon the 
outward wall. 164S J. Gaacoay NoUt 4> Obatrv* 1x650) ix 
Their private Oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 T. N. Ci^ d C. Pur- 
cheutr 60 Each Contignation, or Floor. 1740 PA/l Trans, 
XLVl. mjo A Plan of these Works, .with Kemarki of every 
thing that was curious in all three Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine], xhgi G. S. FAsaa Hoh^ Afatuions 131 To 
|Mus, without obstruction, through doors, or walls, or con> 
tignations. 

tConti'gualp a, Obs* [f. L. contiguous (see 

CONTIOUOUB) + -AT..] » COMTIOUOU8. 

16x0 Heauev St. Aug. Citurf Gsd iv. x. (i6eo) 136 We 
place lupiter io the skiedsay they) and lono in the aire; 
and these two are condguall. x6xo W. FoLXiMonAii Art n/ 
Survey 11. ii. 49 Boundige is either contijguall or Remote. 
1633 Amkh Agst, Csrem. 1. x8 These mtscheifs have fol> 
lowed. .by more continuall or contiguoU succession. 

t Oonti*g1iate, a. Oh. Also 7 -at. [ad. med.L. 
cmtipt&t-us = contiguus \ see Du Cange. So F. 
contigui (Cotgr.).] Contiguous to ; in immediate 
contact witA. 

t4u-so tr. Ifigden (Rolls) I. agi Contiguate to Flandres, 
Ibid. I. 497 There is an other yie contiguate to that placa 
1614^ Raleigh Hist. IVcrid 1. i. 1 7 I'he earth also . . being I 
coiitiguat and mixt with waters. s6ya Lrrnoow Trav. 1. 
(1689) $8 I'his Isle, .was antientiy contiguate with the con* 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 

t Co'Htifpie, a. Oh. Sc. [a. F. cofttigu^ -gue 
(i6th c. in Littre), ad. L. contiguous touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f. contingire, stem 
config- ( — con- + tag-) to touch on all sides, border 
upon, etc. : see Continoknt.] » Contiguous. 

X549 CemOl. Sect. Ded. 4 His prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. s6xo in Spottiswood Hist. Ck. 
Scot. VII. (1677) 514 To exchange the Churches one with 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. 
Contig^^ (kpntigifl iti). [ad. L. conii^itas^ 
or contiguiil (17th c. in Littr^), f. h.contigU‘US^ 

F. coniigu : see prec. and -fTT.] 

1 . The condition of tonching or being in contact. 
1641 Wilkins Matk. Magick 11. iv. (1648) 175 There being 
not the least contiguity or dependence upon any bocly. 1671 
J. WRBaTaa Metallogr. iv. M The heat is increaMKl by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
HArrLXY Obssrv. Id an 11. ii. no It might have been contigu* 
ous to other Parts of our great Continent . . though that 
Contiguitv be since broken off. x84a W. Grove Cerr. Phys, 
Forces (ed. 6) 98 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. 

b. fig. Of non-physical contact. 

«i6ssJ. Smith Set. Disc. v. x6o A mere kind of apposi* I 
tion or contiguity of our natures with the divine. i6m 
CoDRiNGTON //ist. HsttHe 509 A woman, who by the 
contiguitie of blood had neer relation to the King. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (X85B) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perp^ual closeness, the Past and Distant 
with the Present in time and place. 

o. Psychol. Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time, as a prindple of association. 

Law of Contiguity ; the pnnciple that * Actions, Sensa* 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring together, or in close 
succession, tend to grow tajntheT, or cohere, in such a way 
that when any of them is afterwards presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be brought up in idea' ^sxnAfsntal A 
Moral Sc. (x868) 85. 

>739 Home Treatiu i. 1 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and by which the mind is after ihia man- 
ner convey'd from one ufea to another, are three, via : Ke* 
semblance, Contiguity In time or place, and Cause and 
Effect X785 Reid IntslL Powers iv. iv. According^ to 
[Hume's] philosophy . . contiguity must include causation, 
laug jAa Mill Anal. Ham Mind 1 . 79 Contiguity of 
two senoiEions in time means the successive order. s8i8 
Sir W. Hamilton in Roids Whs. 994/9 note* Arfetoclrs 
reduction is to the four following heads Proximity in 
tinie^Contiguity in place— Reseawlonce— Contrast. s868 


were two which stood hi such doae oontigui^, that they 
teemed to have been portions of the same roek, which . . 
now exhibited a chasm of about four fost. s 9 fh bvEU. 
Elom. GooL xvi 948 The contiguity iff land may be iu- 
ferred. .from these vegetable productions 
CoatigHOlUI (k/nti gimid*), a* [f. L. contiguous 
(see CoNTiauB) + -ous.} 

1 . Touching, in actual contact, next in apace; 
meeting at a common boundary, l^rdering, adjoin- 
ing. Const to, formerly also loitA. 

xdix Cor VAT Crudities 81 Two seuerall Castlea built oo a 
rocke which are so neare together that they oire euen con- 
tiguous. fda6 Bacon Syfva f 865 Water, being contiguous 
i with aire, cooleth it, but moistcneth it not. 1644 Evelyn 
Diasy st Apr,, This [island] Is contiguous to y* towne by a 
stately stone bridge. iToa J. Macxv ^oum. tkrd Etu. I. 
177 London and Westminster . . are now by their Buildtnfs 
become contiguous, and in a manner united. 1730 JoHNaoN 
Kambisr Na 34 F 3 An heiress whose land lies contiguous 
to mine. 1848 w. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 49 The hydrogen 
..unites with the oxmn of die eontiguoui molecule iff 
water. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr, Ps. iii. 51 Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. 

b. Math. Contiguous angles \ ■« adjacent angles. 
1707-51 Chamsers Cycl. av., Contiguous angles, .are such 
as have one lee common to each angle; otherwise called 
adjoimkg angles. 

2 . Next in time or order, immediateW sucoeiaive. 

idle ii| Br. Hall CeeUemM-* H. T. tiL i, The fevoutt of 

our benuicent Saviour were at the least contiguous. No 
sooner hath hee raised the centurion's servant from bis bed, 
then hee raises the widowe's son from his bcere. 1748 
Hartley Observ* Mam 11. iv. 40s Two great Events will foil 
upon two contiguous Moments of Time. 

8. Coadjneent in experience or thought. 

1770 Beattie Eu. Truth n. ii. | 3 (R.) T& fency it de- 
termined by habit to pass from the Idea of fire to that of 
melted lead, on account of our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. 

1 4 . Continoous, with its parts in nninterrupted 
contact. Ohs. 

17x5 Lboni tr. Paltadids Archit. (tf4a) 1 . st Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a contiguous Wall. 1705 Db Fob Pey. 
round World 11. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that h^ no gates. 

6. loosely. Neighboniing, dtnated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact). t Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 


oc a tas iat-a iWP; 

widows; ix>i»d8Wioa,ortttarrt^pkii^^ 

Smra ai. vii. al CoatMneairadSii* ita pleasaia..or 
Lavrfial Venery, Gemtinenoe: of Uialawfii^ Cl tMl i ty. 1814 
LiiMAan.ff ILxli. aSoTolhaflioioftliasa 

marxiago was always allowed; tholaliarwara bemadtoa 
life of the atrictest ooatiiMneB. iM FaattiAN Afesm Csmq* 
(1676} 11. viL 48 Not ana iIioi]^t it any port iff hfe duty to 
observe contloeoce towards bfo own wUhi 
til 8. Tenor, contenu ; content^ mgmtip 
sspITRuviaA Barth.dtP* R* mn* caaviiLds^^e^Eitna 
bameetuoof dotinga tbyngwi oidaovd by tfri confliwnoo 
of the lawe Issesindum contisssafiam dHuMml* 

4 . Continuity : cf. CoNTiinirt a 6 K 06 $: 
xyad Avurra/’wrvfv. 67 Lest the Ceorioenoaaf thaCanao 
should ba divided, or m other Xermsrlwe than sbould boa 
disimntiiniaiioe of the Causa. 

Ooatiaenoj^ (l^ntindiidi). Now mot* na 
prec. 4- the later lumx -bnot.] 


1. 1 Self-reatraint, temperance; ■•CoRfnriiiail^ 
> 847 ^ BAULOWtN Mor* Philos. (Palfr.) vt. vii, A point of 
lat cootiuancie and integrity, spli MAMWDSLMko/Hoht 


great cootiuancie and integrity, s^i M ABSaca So* if 
378 Coneinencie of tongue, sgis MuLCASrai Pos(tum 
xxxiii. (1887) xsi Such as Hue modenuely and with great 
continenda. xgl^ Flbmimq Contn. HoUnshid 111 . rsPo A 
maruelloos eontinencie & demauda of roi^ d»oi 
asaiaat their euimies, in keeping their haodi from Iha 
klUing of pchonere. tdM Healey St. Aug* Citis t^Gsd 
I. V. (x6oo) p Commended for ahscayfiiag from makiM 
bootie of thefr Imagea. . he eeasoned nis oonthmade wlln 
a conceit. x8p6 Blount Qlostegr., Contimssey. .a refhuWi 
iim frpm all things delightful that hinder perfection. 

2 . Spot, in reference to sexual udulgence; ■■ 
CONnNSNOl 2. 

xpM Pllgr. Porf. (W. de W. r53i) 77 Cliastike or con- 
tyoen^ of soule and body, xgaa Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony* Tliat euch pemona as Mve not the gift of con- 
tinency might many. iggS A Kmo tr. Camisims* CaUeh* 
X19 b, Gif ^ be nocht bund with the voue of eontinande. 
1690 Sit T. P. Blount Mss, 96 AU sudb Married Priests 


as would not immediaiely quit their Wives, and take tha 
Oath of Continency. x^fe Maa. Iamuon Log* Monatt* 
Ord.(t86^65 Etbelreda was manrled toBgfrid. .withwhem 
she lived, .in a etata of continency for twelve yeers. 

t II. 8. Containing quality ; inclusion, inclo- 
siveness. Oh. 

0x6x7 Bayne Disessmm 7 yya//(i 6 »t)sB By law of this 
virtuall continency, Philadelphia and Thiatira were induded 
in two of the other, vis. Sardis, and Pargawna, whicb were 
their mother cities. 

Co&tine&t (kpmtln^nt), a. Also 4 oonteynent, 
4 6 oontynent. [a. OF. continent (lathe, in 
Littrd, in our sense j), ad. L, continint'em lit. 


17x0 Pmmhve prig. TPhes Kpp. « Those Parishes, tittrd, in our sense l), ad. L. continint-cm lit. 

ithin five miles distance, may be served by a Contiguous « t ^^***i*,**^***, 

linister. im Forrest GaiWo 140 The islid of bolding together , h^ce ' contiguous, conned, 

Goram is said to have thirteen mosques . . Contiguous is a Continuous , also * holding oneself in, self-restmla* 
small island called Salwok. a 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 


Minister. 1799 Forrest Pay. N, Guinea xto The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosques . . Contiguous is a 
small island called Salwok. a x8s3 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
III. IL (1879) I. sa It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 


and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contigu- 
ouslie. X679 Duvdrn OvuIs Met. 1. 30 The next of kin 
contiguously embrace. 170a Sia J. Holt in Mod. Reports 
XII. 510 If a river run contiguously between the land of 
two persons. s8u Imison Sc. 4 Art 1 . 996 Forty-four such 
eggs, .laid contiguously in a right line. 

Conti'jraoiiBiieBB. [f. as prcc. -f -NESS.] The 
quality ofbeing contiguous ; contiguity. 

s6aa-6a Hetlin Cosmogr. iv. (1683) 43 This country In 
regard of its contiguousness . . to the other Libya, xdjg 
Fui.ler Holy War v. xxviL 376 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, by contiguouaness to others. 

Contlk, var. of Contxcx, Oh., strife. 

Contlnaiinoe, obs. form of Countbvanos. 

Oontineiioe (kp'ntin^ns'). [a. 14th c. F. eon- 
tinence, or ad. L. centinentia, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc ), also in late L, 
‘ tenor or contents (of a work) % f. eontinint-, pr. 
pplc. of contihere to Contain: see -nnok. A 
doublet of CouKTENANOB, OF. contenamo, whicb 
remesents a development of branch II.] 

1. j^lf-restraint 

1 . Self-restraint, in regard to impulse, appetite, or 
desire. 

c 1340 HAMroLB Prose Tr. (1866) 15 A saula kut. .es cledt 
in vertus, as. .in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe. hope. 


continuous , alto ' holding oneself in, lelf-restrala- 
ing, restraining one's passions ' (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the mbdeiii 
lai^am'i, pr. pple. of contittere : tee Contain.] 
£ Holding in, rettrainmg. 

1 . Self-restraining, or marked by self-restraint; 
esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 


indulgences; temperate. 
S38a WvcLir Tit. i. 7 It I 


S38a WvcLir 7 it. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischop forto ba , . 
iust, hooly, contynent {continentsm, fyirpar^; TiNiXAi.a, etc* 
temperate). 1367 Trbvua Higdon (Rolls) 111 * 3x3 ilia 
deeth schewed that he was vertuoua and contynent. x6eg 
Shaks. Lear l U. xSa, I pray you bane a oontinent for* 
bearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camden's Hist* Elis. vt. an. 33. W5 Of such oontiucut 
moderatioD was be in coveting. 16^ Emsiwon Addr.* 
Man the Reformer Vihes. 1875 It. 947 Not . . a subject « 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, iminovable person. xgSg Sia A. Grant 
Aristotle's Eth. 1 . xiii. note^ In the continent and the in- 
condnont man [rov tyaparovc xal deparoGi] we praise the 
reason . . but there appws also to be something else in them 
. . which fights and strives against the reason. 

2 . spec* Characterized by self-restraint in the 
matter of sexual indulgence ; chaste. 

X398 Trbvisa Barth, de P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 7^8 Some 


ete noker fische ne flcsche. x^x Elyot Cev, (x58o> X79 
Continence is a vertue which k^pech the plesannt appe- 
tite of man under the yoke of reason. X694 CaowMX Mar- 
ried Beau ii. 19 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. S700 DavDRN Fahlee FTef. (Globe) 499 He knows 
when to leave off, a continence which is pra^bed hy few 
writers. i8g6 Emerson Eng. Traiie, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 
11 . 47 They have as much energy, as much continenoe of 
character as they ever had. 

2 . Spec- Self-restraint in the matter of sexual ap- 
petite, displayed either by due moderation or (as 
more fiequentiv taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identifiea with, sometimes distinguished flnom, 
Chastitt.) 

CX380 Wycuf Wks* rx88o) Ta9 Vowis of contynense. c 1388 
Chaucer Wife's Pro!* so6 Viisimtee is greet perfeedeun. 
And contineos eek with deuoooon. ^ laga-tggs Afyrr* our 
Ladys p* U, Seiot Biigct induced hxr Attabande to lyfe in 
contynent many yerea. 1331 Elyot Gov* u xxi, Continonce, 
whiw IB A meaua beterena Chastitia and inodUnaia hiace. 


ben marved. xffx Marbeck Bh. of notes 59 balnt Faule 
foretelletn of Antichrisu disdples, that thw shall beore n 
great countenaunce of continent life, & forbid moriage. 
1603 Cockeram, Continent, chaste [i6a6 sober). x88a Syd, 
Soc* Lox*, Continent.. pncthiitig continence. 

tran^* 1576 Holiksheo Chron* III. oo The sbamefuQ 
villonie . . was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereoC 
1 8. Restraining, restrictive. Oh, 

(Both allots, may be in sense 9 ; at least there Is app, a 
play on that sense.) 

x^ Smakb. L, L. Z. 1. L 969 Contrary to thy established 
pr^aymed Edict and Continent Cannon. sSeg — • Meteh* 
IV. iiL^My Desire All continent Impedimeots would oxw* 
beare. That did oppoee my will 


beare, l Hat dlo oppoee my wiiL 

b. Holding In, keepng back, retentive of* rrtre* 

1840 Carlylb Heroes vi, 1 am continent of my though 
hitherta 

4 . Containing ; capable of containbg, capacious. 
rare. 

(cf. xgBe In CoNTimirr x6os In Contbht x b.) 
1856 Dobell Hero's Greevt, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh. 1867 TaBNCH Gps/s/ Stud* vU, Old vessela. . 
continent of the new life. 18^ Pali Medl G.y Aug* la 
Fashion, .is as oonunent as tha Black-bole in Calcutta. 

II. [from Ln eoutinire (intr.) to hold together, be 
continuous.] 

1 6. HoUung or hanging together in space. 



COKTIHBHT. 
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OCOTUrSlITAZilSlL 


a. Cohering, continnoui, or uninteimpted in 
iticlf. Cifftiifuni land: land extending con- 
nectedly or cuntinnouily over n large ipace : see 
Continent sd. 3, 4. 


theniie continent and greate. i||69 OaArroN Ckrcn. iv. 
<18091 1 . 98 The mayne and conunent land of the whole 
worlde. idi4t Gaos Wtti, Ind, xii. (1655) 55 Being the 
■ame continued continent land. 

+ b. Connected to or withf continuous with. Obs» 

riMO Maeuiwe Faust, iii. 109 lie ioyne the hlls that 
binde the Affiricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. 16^ Vmstbgan Dsc. Inttll. iv. (1698) 88 It is 
■hewed to haue beene continent or firine land with Gallia. 
s6ia Bnmkwood Lsusg. 4 Rtlig. xiii. 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with the other. 1614 
Ralbioh Hut. WorldW. V. vL 1 7. 443 These (bridges] were 
Covered with plankes and turfe; that they might seeme 
continent with the ground. 1699 Rav Dissol. IVorM 11. v. 
(1739) 907 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul. 

0. Continuous in duration; not intermittent. 
(Old Med. and Phys^ 

ta. Continent fever: see qnots. Obs, 

1^ tr. Botut'e Mere. Compit. vi. 158 Galen, .cures Con- 
tinent and Continual fevers onely by bleeding. 1706 Phil- 
lips (ed. Kersey), Coutinant Ftavert is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. 1776- 
•3 CuLLBN First Lints | s8 Wks. 1 . 488 A Continent Fever. 

tb. Continent cause [modL. causa continens, 
F. cause continente "] : see quots. 1706, 1753. Obs. 

i6m Bacon Adst. Ltam. 11. x. | 5 In that is the cause 
continent of many diseases. 1696 Ridqlkv Praei. Physick 
05 The continent cause is evacuated by purging. 171^ 
l*HiLUPe (ed. KerseyX Continent Cnust of a Duitmper^ is 
that on which the liHsease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases when the said 
Cause is removU vm Flover Phytic. Pultt^Watck 53 
llie continent causes of the Pulse are the strength of the 
^irits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1733 Chambbrs 
CW/. Suhp. av. Caustt Continent, conjunct, or proximate 
Cause, tnat principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the aisease, and which being present, the disease is 
also present 
7. as adv. 

1538 Primer Hen. VUf. 145 And yet 1 love Him con- 
tinent, My faith in Him is not mispent 

Oontiliailt (k^'ntin^nt^, sb. [od. L. coniinhtt- 
em (in senses 1 and II), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
continire : see prec. and Contain. It. emtinente 
mainland is in Florio, 1598; the Fr. is not in 
Cotgr. 1611.] 

I. A containing agent or space. 

1 . That which contains or nolds. Now rare or 
arch. 

1541 R. CovLAND CuyAoets Quest. Chirur/f.. The con- 
tenauntes that be without, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshe. ijBo North Ptu~ 
iarck (1676) 963 A Cylinder . . containing a matsie sphere, 
with an inscription, of the proportion, whereof the con- 
tinent cicceedeth the thing contained. >eoo Shaks. Mids. 
N. II. i. 99 Fogges. .falling in the Land. Hath euerie petty 
Riuer made so proud, iMt they haue ouer-borne their 
Continenta I 0 o 6 — Ant. 4 C/. iv. xiv. 40 Heart, once be 
■tronger then thy.Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case. 1813 
T. Adams iPhite Devil 69 The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent to the bagge. 1^83 
CHuacHiLL Duellist l Poems 11 . 7 Blarthquakes . . Rive 
their concealing continenL s888 G. Macdonald Seaboard 
Par. II. V. 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
by the meretricious grandeur of the continent. 1886 Stevkn- 
BON Dr. Jekyll ii. (ed. 9) 96 Is it the mere nuliance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through, .its clay continent? 

b. Jig. That which comprises or sums up ; sum- 
marv, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishable from content, that which is contained). 
Wow rare or arch. 

1390 Greene Neuer too laio {xhools 93 They be women, and 
therefore the continents of all excellence. 13^ Shaks. 
Merck, y. 111. ii. 131 Here's the scroule, The continent, and 
summorie of my fortune. 1604 — Ham. v. ii. ((^.\ You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 1838 Laud Co^f. vtith Fisher | sj, 1 did not 
■ay that the Book of Articles onely was the Continent of 
the Church of Bnglands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow. idaaSvHMONs Loyal Subjects Belie/e 6x Rebellion 
. . is the continent and cause of all sin. 1788 tr. Swedenbory^s 
Wisd. AngeU iii. 1 916. ^7^ The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of Tnings prior. 1869 W. Mitchell 
Truthseeker s. v. ChesHge 184 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself but only the conunent of the power. 

t 2 . ContainiDgarea, space, or bulk ; capacity; » 
Content jA' 5, 6. Obs. 

a 1608 Sir F. Vemk Comm. (1631) 194 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men. 
16x5 Markham Houseto. 11. viL fx668) x^ The quan- 
tity., should ever Im answerable to the continent of your 
Ostem. s88o R. Cokb Powers SubJ. 78 There never was 
in so small a Ckintinent so mat a number of people. 1866 
Ashmolr Diary (1774) 785 [l*he goblet] being of so large a 
continent, past the hands of thirty to pledge. 

II. Continuous laud, mainland. 

t 3 . A connected or continuous tract of laud. 
Obs. (Cf. Continent a. 5.) 

Cuningham Casmogr. Clatse 1x3 Continens. .is a 
portion of th' Earth, which is not parted by the Seas 
asounder tmNrWM has Continent], tgigg Hakluyt Fiy. II. 
Ded. 3 That large and fruitfnll continent of the West 
Indies. 1609 P. Erondrllr (/iV/r), Nova Francia: or the 
Description of that part of New France which is one Con- 
tinent with Virginia. x8ii Steed Hitt. Gt. Brit. vii. v, | x. 


ai4 (Kent] contained the Continent thatlleth betwixt our 
East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1837 S. W. Schitm 
Dispatch* i 541 A Primaev, that is, the hipest In that con- 
tinent (Ireland). 1887 Milton P. L, x. ^ And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough-fare. 1877 Earl Oaaaav Art qf War 133 
All the continents of Europe. 

t b. Tbe land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 
* terra firma * ; the eartm Obs. 

1390 Marlowe and Pi. Tamburl. 1. i. He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall. And made it dance upon the 
continent. 1390 Sfenbbr F. Q. hi. v. 95 The carcas with 
the streame was carried downe. But th’ head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent. 1397 Shaks. 9 Hsn. IV. 111. i. 47 
Make Mountainei leuell, aim the Continent melt it selfe 
Into the Sea. 

to. The * solid globe* or orb of the sun or 
moon. Obs. 

s8oi Shaks. Twel. H. v. l 978 All those sayings, will I., 
keepe as true in soule. As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. 1867 Milton P. L. v. 
499 Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Continent to higher Orbes. 
t 4 . esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas ; mainland. Obs. exc. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognised 
continents of modem Geujgraphy : see 5. 

1378 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 984 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firme ground. 1603 Ver- 
stegan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) ixx No more then men will 
euer carry foxes, .out of our continent into the lie of Wight. 
a 1861 Fuller Worthies 111 . 506 A small fret (known 

by the peculiar name of Menai) sunderith it from the Welch 
continent. 1793 Dr Foe Voy. round W. (1840) xxo It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. 1743 Eliza Haywood Female Spec/. (1748) 111 . 
991 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra. 
1768 Giltin Mts. 4 Lakes Cumbrld. 1 . 137 The grandeur 
or each part of the continent is called in . to aid the in- 
significance of the island [in Windermere^ 1808 Scott 
Marm. ill. xx. Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame| and Kyle. t86a Anstkd Channel 
Itl. II. xiL (ed. 91 30X 1 hey are also continenul,- continental 
of the continent of France. 

b. spec. The Continent \ the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4 ; now commonly referred to ) 

[Z590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 27 b, They are in the 
continent, where everie kin^dome and state doth jewne one 
to another without anie partition of sea ] x8ox K. Johnson 
Kingd. 4 Comuvui. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Britanie were transported into the contenent. ci6s4 

KxxxkPanegyr. La. Protector xxvi, Holland, .is content 
To be our oulguard on the Continent. 1848 Macaulay 
Hitt. Eng. 1 . 99X Men who had travelled much on the 
continent. 1873 Mrs. Alexander The Wooing dt xviii, 
She was going back to the Continent with her husband. 

6. One of the main continuous bodies of land 
on the earth's surface. 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and tbe 
New ; the former comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of land ; the latter. North 
and South America, forming another, d'hese two continents 
are strictly islands, distinguished only by their extent.) 
Now it is usual to reckon four or five continents, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geognmhen have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic ContinenL 

1614 Br ERE WOOD Enquiries (>635) 119 Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia. . the south or Antarctique continent, etc. s6aa-8a 
Hryun Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) x6/a A Continent is a 
great quantity of Land, not seperated by any Sea from 
the rest of the World, as the whole Cdntinent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. i6a« N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vii. X15 
Toward the North are placed the great continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost all Africa and the greatest part of 
Amenca. Chambers Cycl. 9.v., The world is ordin- 

arily divided into two i^rand continents : the old and tbe 
new. 18x3 Butler ii,The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
Ibid. iv. New Holland, an immense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinenL 1836 Froude Hist. Eng, (X858) 1 . i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. 1873 C. 
Robinbon N. S. WeUes 79 Sydney— once the capital of the 
Australian Continent . . remains the metropoUs of New 
South Wales. 

b. transf, A continuous mats or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice. or the like. 

1786 Gilpin Mts, 4 Lakes Cumbrld. 1 . 187 Detached 
from this continent 01 precipice, if 1 may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill. i86a Ruskin Muncra P. (x88o) 173 The 
forests which now make coniioenu of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

174a YOUNG Nt. Th. IV. 663 From nature’s continent. 
Immensely wide. Immensely blest, this little isle of life . . 
Divides us. i8m Carlyle Pent 4 Pr. (1858) 78 Continents 
of parchment. zIM R. W. Dalk Lect. Preach, iv. 90 The 
broad continent or the intellectual and moral life of man. 

d. Comb., as continent-country, •island, one 
approaching in size to a continent. 

1888 PeUl Mall G. 93 Jan., In none of the great Indian 
Empires of the ages that are post, had any such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected. 

1 6 . Atner, Hist, Applied, during and immedi- 
ately after the War of Independence, as a collective 
name for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf. Continental a, 3. 

S774 Govv. Moans in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1839) 1 . 97 
Unituig the whole continent in one grand legislatuie. 1761 
T. JavnasoH Corr. (1839) 1 . 304 There are tome collectione 
of forage and provimons belonging to the Continent, and 


some to the State, r 1764 S. Osgood In Proc, Matt, Hist, 
Soe. V. ‘Tbe^plan/or settling the acoouats of tbe seveml 


the Cmtiaeiit. 

m. fsabst. use of Conttnbnt a, i .] 

7. £ccl. Hist, om Encratite. 

EToe Echaeo Eecl, Hut, (zyio) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatun . . formed a new sect called by tbe name of Enezat- 
ites, or Continents. 

ta A continent person; a married perton or 
widow under vow of continenej. Obs, (Cf. 
penitent^ 

1494 Will cf Rt^rt {Sosnerut Ho,\ 1 Pernell the con- 
tinent of Criste & late wif of, etc. n 1841 Bp. Mountaou 
Acte 4 Mon. (f649> 79 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Asceue. 

Coatinexital (kpotine^nthl), a, (and sb,) [f, 
prec. '¥ -AL : so in mod.F.] 

1 . Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland. 

1818 B. O'Reilly Greenlassd 17 To the northward, where 
the continental ice was evidently interminable. 1849 Gsotb 
Greece ii. Ix. <1862) V. 979 Greeks continental and insular. 
1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xviii. 307 Such streams [Volga, 
Jordan, etc.] are often called continental rivers, since.* 
their basins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate : see quot. x68o. 

1883 Petermann in Reader s Apr. 374/9 Tlie climate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist ; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. t88e Geikie Phye. 
Geog, V. 351 A continental climate is one wherffthe summer 
is hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara- 
tively slight. 

2 . Spec. Of, on, or belonging to ' the Continent \ 
t. e. the mainland of Europe, os distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Contif$ental System (Hist.), the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion. 


wniwii viie uriLiMi abibiius ui m pww vi 

blockade, forbad all commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all British su^ects on the continent, etc. 

iy 6 o Life 4 Adv. 0/ Cat 37, 1 then ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. 111 . 5^ 
The other continental powers. 1819 Lytton Disowned vi. 


excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies. 1875 Jrvons Money (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. 

3 . Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independence; cf. Continent sb. 6); 
as in Contirsenial Congress (see Conobesb 7 ,), con^ 
tifuntal army, debt money, soldiers, etc. 

X775 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1839) I. 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con- 
gress. 1796 Morsb Amer, Geog. 1 . ^91 Pennsylvania., 
assuming her supposed proportion of toe continental debt. 
S865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. Pref. 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued by Congress, usually known as tontinenial 
Money. 1878 Bancroft Hist. V. S. VI. xlii. 953 The con- 
tinental regiments of North Carolina. 

B. sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of a continent; spec, of the 
continent of Europe. 

s8a8 Landor Wks. (1868) 1 . 349 This language is cot 
yours, is not an Italian's, is not a continental’s. 183a tr. 
Tour Germ, Prince 111 . v. 194 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months. 1873 Mbrivalb Gen. Hist. Rome xviii. <x877) 103 
They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, and 
their common interests as continentals. 

2 . Amer. Hist. a. A regular soldier of tbe Con- 
tinental army in the War of Independence, b. A 
currency note issued by the Continental Congress 
during the war ; the depreciation of which after- 
wards gave rise to the phrase Not worth a con- 
tinentcu. e. pi. * The uniform of the Continental 
troops during the War of the Revolution ’ (Farmer 
Americanisms). Cf. regimentals. 

1847 L. Sabine Amer. Loyaluts 30 note. Tha number of 
iwulars, or of continenuli^ was derived »y Urn from the 
official returns deposited m the war office. sSra Mark 
Twain Inswc. ed Home ao (Farmer) He didat give a 
continental for anybody. 18^ Bancroft Hiet. U. S. 
VI. xltL 953 These brave volunteers, who were supported 
W but nine continentals . . fought for their homes. 1887 
Scribn. Mag, (Farmerk The Yankee, who contemplates 
hif grandfather in continentals above the dhimney-piece. 

Hence Oontinantal v. norsce-wd. -Continent- 
alize I. 

i86« G. Mkredith R, Fleming xxv. (1889)918 Mr. Edward 
was Continentalling. 

Contine’ntaler. Amer. Hist, [f. prec. 4* 
-EB^] -Continental /A 2 a. 

i8{7I R. G. White Words and tkeix Uses 396 Ths troops 
of the coloniei were called Continentllers, or CoDtinentaut 
during the war, and for many years afterward. 

OoutinentaliuL. [f* Continental a. 8 -f 
-IBM.] An expression, opinion, procedure, etc., 
characteristic of the Continent (of Europe). (Cft 
provirtcialism.) 

s 9 f 4 Notes for Blog. W. Law 684 This original should be 
ibllowed as at first written, .expunnng the continentalisma 
1888 Daily News xs Nov. 3^ Pofice superintendents de- 
nouncing os * pernicious doctnnea ' opinions hsld by people 
of thii country. That was oontinaBtajism with a vengeance. 
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[f. •ipite.4-iw.] 

L -Contiwuital 1. 

CobnuDOB r«Mrb/. 5 Juijr, 1 bdlm tint Roblnioo 
CnuQtt and nt«r Wilkim eould oniy hava Im«ii wiittia by 
iiilandari. No conttoonuUst could lwv« ocwoeivud oUhar 
tele. iM TiL 4 Nov. ^ Somodmus I think .. 
wa Eogliah .. are wrong, and the apaibetic Continantallst 
r^ht 

2. Am$r, HUU An advocate of the federation of 
the revolted coloniea after the War of Independence. 
0 <mti]i6*&taliMp V. [f. CoKTiiiiiftAL n. ^ 
•Hd.] 

1. t9Ur. To make a continental tonr; to travel 
on the Continent (nanee^me.) 

1855 CAamS, frml, IV. 314 During the tima they ruralUnd 
and continantRliied. 

8 . tram. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to ; spfc. with reference to the 
continent of EuroM. 

1880 Daily Ttt, aa Sept., The young American artiic goea 
back to hia country * continentaliaed ' to the Aiigor«tipii. 
188) Paxton Hood Scat. Charmet, v, A continenCaluad 
Scotchman. 

ContineAtally Ocpntine nt&Ii), adv. [f. Cov- 
TtVKNTALa. + -LT^.J In a continental manner; 
in relation to a continent ; also fig, with * wide 
viewt* of things (opposed to insuiarfy). 


Amer, , . 

needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think * continentally ’. 

tOo ntinentedt Obs. [f.CoNTtNENT 

a. 5 , implying a vb. to contimnt\ United as a 
continuous tract of land. 

1634 ViLVAiN Epit, Ess, IV. I The a Countries [were] 
antiently continented ; but since severed, 
t Coiitine*iitivep a. Obs, rare, [f. L. con^ 
tihent- containing + -ivic.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1330 pAaTRU. Bk, Purgai, III. U. 3 Of places there be thre 
dyversytes. One is a place contynentyve, another is a 
place lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
Ibid. A place contynentyve is a place that conteyneth with 
ii^t thinges that be corporall. 

Contmentlr .kp-ntin^ntli^ adv. [f. Contikekt 
a, + -LT ^.] 1. In a continent manner, in contin- 
ent e; chastely, temperately. 

* 5 S 4 T. Martin Afarr. 0/ Prtests x. i. (T.', It was lylcaly 
enough that the man would live continently. 1363 Foxr 
A. A Af.t Marr. Preests dt/ended 159 (R.) He that cannot 
otherwise Hue continently, let him marrie. 1691 Kav 
Ltt io Aubrey in Lett, Emin. Persons 11 . 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr. Boyle hath been for some 

neW'Coined words, suen as ignore and obine. . 1*11 name you 
one or two li.e. in Aubrey's MS. Hist, 0/ fVilts], to u/rMTu V, 
susceptedf vesicate, continently put as opposite Co incon, 
tinently. 

1 2. Continuously, without interruption ; cf. 
Continent a, 6 b. Obs. rare. 

131^ Morr Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. xiSc/x And then 
continently folowing, Co thentenc thet we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

tOo'ntinentnaM. Obs.-^ [f.as prec. -itesb.] 
The state or quality of being continent ; continence. 

17W-8 in Bailry (folios Hence in Ash twho says * not 
mu^ used '), and some mod. Diets. 

tContinga (k^nti-ndA), v. Ohs. [ad. L. con- 
tingHre to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall, happen, f con- together + tangere to touch.] 
‘ To touch, to reach, to happen Diet* Q.), 

174a Bailrv, Continue, to hamn, to fall out. ShaJksp, 
Thence 1733 in J. ; and subseq. Diets. App. never used. 

Continganoa tk^ti nd^dns). [f L. type *con^ 
tingentia (perh. in med.L.), f. contingent’ Con- 
tingent: see -ENCE. (In F. app. from ri 6 oo: 
see Littrd.)] 

I. 1. Touching, contact. Angie of contingence : 
the infinitesimal angle between the circumference of 
a circle and its tangent, or between two tangents to 
a curve at consecutive points. Lim of contingence : 
contingent or tangent line. 

1361 Edrn Arte Navig. 11. xvi. 43 b, Call it the line of 
contingence. 1370 Billinqslrv Euclid 111. Introd Bi The 
angle of contingence is the least of all acute rightlined 
angles. 1638 Hobbrs Six Less. Wks. x8i< VII. 195 An 
angle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which 
is called simply an angle 1873 B. wilmambon Diff. Calc. 
led. a) xvii. | ai9 The total curvature of an arc ofa plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between its extremities— that is, by the external angle 
between the tangents at these TOinta. aasumingthat the arc 
in question has no point of inflexion on it. This angle Is 
called the angle of contingence of the arc, 
fig. 1641 R. Bbookb Eng. Epiec, 1. v. 99 As. .it is in the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False, 

1 2. Contiguity ; nearness of nature, affinity ; ■ 
CONTINQBNOY 9. Obs, 

x8se Dravton Poly^lb, I Notes 18 Like kindnesse as wee 
readeof twixt the Troians and the Romanes, .which was 
louing respect througli contingence of bloud. 

IL 8 . The coming to pass of anything without 
predetermination, freedom from necesaity ; chance ; 
happening by chance ; ^Contirgenoy 3 . 

C133D /*b 7 ReL 4- L. Peeme fx866) st, I haue eeene folyt 
leevyng contyngence, sccuse thcm-mlfe infostunat, of whom 
Che wyse man seledom complavaith* i8Bt BuaroN Anat, 


eos 

Met m. Iv, n, t, (18311 ^ They itfetfbtttt all to aatuiMI 

tingenoe which nad been chaiged upon the Antiinkaa 
t4. iwA COHTINGIMOT 4 . fOAr. 

1880 Jaa. Taviab Worthy Contmnm, t Iv. 83 To heap 
together nuuiy rare contingences and miradikHiB effecu (A 
t^ holy ^rament. 18^ Hale Cemtemit ti. 158 A 
llioumd Contingences, may take away all my Wealth. 
1734 Richasdsoh Granduon (t78i) V. xvU. 97 This is a 
contiiigencej, and must be left to time. z8eo I, 'TAVtoa 
Entkue. vi. The common contingences of phyucal life. 

ContillgRllOjr ^Iqfnti’ndgAnsi). [f. at prec* 
with later torm of suffix : see -enot.] 

I. fl* -Contingence I. Obs, 

01848 J. Obroorv Pesthsema (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie. .then the Shadow 
of the Style shall cut the HorUon in M. 1877 Hals Prim, 
Or/g. Man, 1. vi. 119 Though they [two sphereej were con- 
tiguous only In the pednt 01 »Mitingency. 

2. Close connexion or affinity of nature ; close 
relationship. 

In Sc, Law, connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that first enrolled is considered 
as the leading process, to which the others may be remitted 
ob fouiingentiam. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-olb, iv. Notes 73 As well from identltie 
of countryship..as from contingencie of blood twixt the 
Engle-Saxon kings and the Norman Dukes. 1I81 W. Brll 
Diet. Law Scot, es4 If cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same w^, that enroIlM before me senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemM tha leading process. 1868 Act 
31-39 Viet. c. xoo I 74 If . . the said Lord Ordinary . . shall 
be of opinion that there is contingency between the said 


II. 3. The quality or condition of being con- 
tingent. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the future; uncertainty of occurrence or 
incidence. 

1633 Wentworth In Ellis Orig. Lett. it. a76 III. sBj 
Thills in contingencye are never more then probable. >848 
Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. i. iii. (1686) 9 Considering the 
Contii^ency in their EvenU. 1783 Stbrnr Tr. Shandy 
(x8oa) VI 11 . xix. X54 Twas a matter of contingency, which 
might happen or not. 18*7 Jarman PowelFs Devises II. 
a (7 Where an estate in remainder is limited in terms of 
contingent, on the happening of certain eventa tSn H. 
Spencer Stud. SoeioL xHi.^ 335 The contingency of the 
results is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot be established. 

b. The befalling or ocjurrence of anything with- 
out preordination ; chance ; fortuitousness. 

1^3 CocKRRAM, Contingency, chance. 1704 J. Trapp 
Abra-MuU 1. U. 956 Our Fropnet. .leaves our Empire to be 
steer'd at random By blind &>ntingency. 1734 Edwards 
Freed. Will 11. iii. (ed. ai 63 ThU contingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause. 1813 Shrllry Q. Mob 
VI. 170 All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 

o. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necessity in regard to existence or action ; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 
free will. 

ssfit Sc. Confession of Faith Iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away. 1678 Cudworth 
Inieil. Sysi. 3 There can be no Contingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante- 
cedent Understanding. 1687 H. MoRBri>/. Aniid, vi. (1711) 
^3 The Idea, .intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
Contingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 17^ Bp. Watson Apol. Bible x, 368 If bis omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human actions? 1847 Hamilton Reids 
iVks. 977/x Others admitted absolute necessity— no con- 
tingency— 110 liberty. 1877 Cairo Philos. Kant IL xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel- 
ligible world. 

d The quality or condition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 
accidents. 

1838 Emerson Lett, h Sac. Aims, Pert. Poetry Wka 
(Bonn) 111 . 938 [In the desert] life hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of water i86x E. Garbktt B^le Lect. 13 The 
contents of the Scriptures do not depend for their exbtence, 
or their obligation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4. A chance occurrence ; an event the occurrence 
of which could not have b^n, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a casualty. Future contingency, a 
thing that may or may not hai^n. 

s6x6 Donne Serm. Prov, xxti. xx Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies. s8so 
Mrlton Astroleg. 53 Drawing from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies. 1847 Clarendon Hist, Reb. t. (1843) 
3/3 He [King James] knew not how to wrestle with deswrate 
Contingencies. 1745 De Foie Eng. Tradesman 1x841) 1 . xix. 
x8a Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence. 1788 Strenr Setti, Joum. 
(177B 1 . 78 The second time we bad been left together 
by a psaedi of nonsensical contingencies 18x9 Shelley 
Cenci iiu ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies? 

b. A conjuncture of events occurring without 
design ; a juncture. 

s8o6 Southey Lett, (x8e6) L 367 One such contingency 
indeed certainly happened at Devizes some thirty years m, 
1838 Froudb Hist, Eng. (X8581 1 , ii. ia6 Advantage 
be taken of some political contingency fora private arrange- 
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conoam them, ifepi FEOvni Hitt, 2 m; (iSgl) t, iL sm 
IT ieexpitos contingency had aristo widen was ooiitos s pi ar ad 
In the oonstitttciott of the cssnon law. iSSSOLAanroMB yssm, 
Mundi U. (1870) st Poludamas, spealdito of tha ^poisibla 
destruetioa ofthe Cheek army In TioaA tons detoritoOllMit 
coniingenoy. 

b. A pt^ble or uncertain event on wbldi other 
things depend or aie oonditioml ; n condltUm ^hal 
may be present or absent, 

1848 H. LAWaaNCE Comm, AugoUt i8t .They twhifildly 
hopes] are built upon uneeitainties and eonthiieiieuHL slfi 
Cudworth /ntelt Syst, Prut., The Compleat Ftnlshfeg and 
Publication of them, will . . depend upoo many ConriMencies. 
s8s8 Cautea Digest <ed. e) VI. 474 Where the devieor.. 
gives a fiiture estate of fraehold, to arito either upon a 
contingency, or at a period certain. 

6 . A thing or condition of things contingent or 
dependent upon an uncertain event. 

xlii Hallam Mid. Ages (xBys) tl. v, 84 All the prinose Of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contlngsiiclei ofiucoessiont 
or what our lawyers call cross-vemainoert, to oaeh ethefs 
dominions. 186a Trollope Ortey F, U (ed. 4) xo lliey had 
received their Ibrtunes. with some settled contiagenoet to 
be forthcoming on their fecher's demise. 

7. A thing incident to something else; nn nn« 
certain incioent ; an incidental expense, etc. 

a i8e8 Bacon Af«jr. 4 Does Com, Law viii. Any accessory 
before the fact b subiect to all the oontlngendes prsgnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 1883 
Pbpvs Diary 3 Apr., The charge of this year's work of the 
Mole will be £ 13,000, besides . . the fortuications and ooo- 
tingencys, which puts us to a great stand. i88y Ibid, it 
Apr., Despatched the builnem or Baky's ijSpc^ be received 
for the contingencies of the fleete. lyil Stbrni Sout, 
Joum. ProL, All the effeou of Btraogert. .dyiiw in Franco 
are seized by virtue of thb law.. The profit or these con- 
tinmncieR being farmed, there b no redress. 1817 CoeaETT 
Pol, Reg. iji Feb. 004 All the other various and ever-varying 
contingencies of meirisge, number of children, etc* 

fS. « Contingent B. 5 . Obt. ran. 

17S3 Load, Goo, No 8i3<^s Not heving paid a Penny of 
the several Contingencies they are obligM to, 

Contillffeat (k^nti ndgent), a, and sb, [a. F. 
contingent 14 th c. (Oresme), or ad. L. contingent’em 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con* 
tiguous, coming into contact or conneidon, l^feU- 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
contingin to touch together, come into contact, 
etc., f. coH’ •¥tangln to touch. (The n belongs to 
the present stem, the root being tag-^ in comp. 
tig - ; cf. Contact, Contaminate, Contiooi.) The 
subst. use is also in F.] 

A. adj, I. From literal sense of L. conHngen, 

1 1. Touching each other, in contact ; tangential. 
Contingent /iW> tangent line ; in Dialtmg a line croMlng 
the Bubstyle or lubstylar line at right angles. 

1370 BiLLiNCeLBY Euclid HI. Introd. Bx It teacheth . . 
which are circles contingent, and which are cutting the one 
the other. 1371 Dioces Pantom. 1. xvii. £ UJ b> tin 
Falb Dinlling A ii|, The Contingent or touch line . . in ell 
Dialb b drawn squirewise to the Substile. S89X T. H[alb] 
Acc. New Invent. 193 Portions of Circles unto which the 
remaining strait part may be a contingent line. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 3x9 On the Substilv Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro' that i>oint draw a Line es long as 
you can perpendicular . . (which b called the Contingent 
LineX syn T. N. City g C. Purchaser 49 They strew Sea 
coal . . betwixt all the Rows of Bricks : for they ere not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical Rowa lUd. 16a The corner of 
the second Tile is contingent with the xst. 
b. fig, ? Having contact or connexion. Obs. 
tyex lyUsFBV New Operate eafi, 1 . . daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Father's Fame. 

II. From L. contingere in sense * to happen 
2. Liable to happen or not ; of uncertain occur- 
rence or incidence. 

cx4eo Test. Love it. ix. (x56x^ 303, I wote it b contingent, 
it maye fal an other. 1473 Bk. * i860) 50 it were 

but es contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not ss to be. x8a8T. Spences L^ck sxB Vnta 
man, all future things are contingent 1SB4 Contempt, 
State Man i. viL (1690 » 73 If Death were only contingent, 
and not oertain, yet. Dccause it might happen, it ought to 
make us very carefiil and solicitous. 189a R. L'EsTEAMoa 
yosephut* Aniiq. viti. ii. (1733) see Deer, Birds, Fbhee, and 
other contingent Curiosities of the Chace. 1790 Burke Fr, 
Rev. xst So much actual crime against so much contingent 
advantage. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wl^ 
(Bohn) n. 354 All salaries are reckoned on contingent ss 
well as on actual services. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. ej 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain, 
b. Incidental (to\ 


GentL Mag. XvIl. 464 Ckmtingent expenaes with 
the ffenerars for fifW years pest have filled the books 
of your office. 1833 J. C. Hare in PkiloU Mm. II, xta 


The rights and obligations contingent to tha eolonm were 
of three kinds. 

t8. Happening. Obs, 

xSja More Confut. Bosmee viii. Wks. 766/s Tha final 
effect of thinges here contingent or happening. 

4. Happening or coming by chance ; not fixed 
by neceisity or fate ; accidental, fortnitoui. 
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' ifttj R. C. TaiU (ed. 3)^ Cmiittfmi, hftppeniog by 
chance. s6af Hvbtoh Ammt, Mil 11. iL tli. U651) *58 
Columbut did not find oat Amaraca hy dunce, .biit God 
directed him . . it won contingent Co him, but tucesMiry to 

S lod. t6^ Halk Prim. Orif. Man. 1. Hi. 78 The pro- 
uction of mtxt Bodies either by epontaneou* or contingent 
coalition of vnrioue paiticlea of Matter. 1794 EonrAitDA 
Pmd. I. iii. 00 Any thing U said to be contingent or 
to come to pass by Chrace or Accident, in the original 
mcaninti of inch words, when iu Connection with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to the establish’d Course 
of Thinge, ie not discerned, lypp Kirwah (in/, Eu. too 
By various local and continent eventSf 
ffi. Not dctermioed by nec«88ity in regard to 
action or existence ; free. Obs. 

1660 R. CoKK Powtr Suhjl. 134 God . .by a. .foresight or 
knowledg does often determtn necessary ^ects from con- 
tingent causea CouwoaTH iMill Syit. 3 They sup- 

pose tliat Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agentt what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is ir/uy^a di/uirdorarov, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. 1796 Br. Watson 
AM. Bibli X. 368 If human actions are not Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions T 
1 6. Subject to or at the mercy of accidents ; liable 
to chance and change. Obs, 
a Burkitt Oh N. T. Acts *Iv. so The breath of the 
people (that contingent Judge of good and evil, which rather 
aitendlsl the vain than the virtuous. 1744 Harris Tkrn 
Tnat, Wka (1841) to (Jail those things. . which are liable to 
change and motion, contingent natures ; and those which 
are not liable, necessary natures. 1745 Oi Pods Eng. 
froAssmaH 1 . xiv. 118 7 'he contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesman liable to disaater. 

7 . Metaph. a. Not of the nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conditions. Contingent 
matter (in Logic) : the subicct-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally true. 

tg88 Fbauncb Lmwiers Log. 1. ii. 5 Discovering the vali- 
diUe of everie reason, bee it necessary, wherof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence proceedelh opinion. i6a8 
T. Sprncxr Logick 157 A true axiome is Contingent, .when 
h is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
idgS tr. Hobbis* EUm. Philos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
IHisition is that, which at one time may be true, at another 
time false as every crow is black. 17^ Rrid lut. Pounrt 
n. XX. 399 The truths attested by our senses, .are contingent 
and limited to time and place. iBgfi Frrkirr /nsft. Mstapk. 
xxii. § ]. 385 The region of contingent truth— of truth, in 
regard to cognition, which might conceivably have been, 
other than it la 1877 £. Caixo Philos. Kant v. 98 Leibnit: 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, between truths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

* 7 ® 5 . Rkid tnt. Powers vi. i. 414 The judgements we form 
are either of things nece.ssary, or of things contingent. 
1788 - Act. Powers 1. v. Wks. II. 533/1 Contingent exist- 
ence is tliat which depended upon the power, and will of 
Sts cause. 1837 Bucki-b Civi/iM, I. iii. 146 The senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent 1877 E. Cairo Philos, 
Ka»%t n. xvi. 573 The contingent, in the sense in which that 
word is appli^ to objects of experience, means that which 
has a cause in something other than itself, something which 
existed previously. 

o. Non-essential. 

i6a8T. Spkncer Logick 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contbgent motion, but os a naturall emanation, a 1687 
Pkttv Pol. A rith (xfipo) 94 As these Impediments are con- 
tinent, so they are also removeable. XW4 Dowbn Logic i. 

8 The Concept is the Intuition stripped of lU contingent or 
unessential attributes. 

8. Dependent for its occurrence or character 
on or uj^n .some prior occurrence or condition. 

16x3 Salkbld Trvaf. Angels 359 Those things which are 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans will. 1654 
H L’BIstrangb Chas, I (1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can out 
blunder. 1838 Dx Moruan Ess, Probesi. 51, xst event ; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or T . . and event ; 
does not certainly happen, but is contingent upon the first 
throw being T. 1875 Stubbs Const, Hist. 11 . xvii. C67 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war. 1875 Lybll Princ. Geol. II. it. xxix. 
139 The phenomena, .may be simply an accident contingent 
on the principal cause of disturbance. 

9 . Lenu, Dependent on a pre* contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
eflect ; conditional ; not absolute. 

xyxo Lond. Gas. Na 473^/4 Then to Trustees to preserve 
the (JoDtingent Reinainaers. 17^ Blackstonb Comm, II. 
169 (Contingent or executory remainders ore where the estate 
in remainder is limited to t^e efl^t, either to a dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event ; 
BO that the pi^ticular estate nuw chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take eiiect. 1800 AnuuiuN Amer. 
Law Eep. 33 The debt was contingent, and the contingency 
hod not hoj^ned. 1833 Mairyat P. SimHe (1863) 191 
Still we are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheriton of tlie title. 1844 Williams EeeU Prop. (1877) 
063 The general opinion a|ipears to be in favour of the 
antiqui^ of contingent remainders. 

10 . Contingent force : «■ B. 5 b. 

X856 Calcutta Eev. XXVI. Mar. 556 In 1777 this Con- 
tingent force was entirely transferred to the Company* 

B. sb. 

1. A thinfT coming by chance, an accident. 

X540 R. Huttkn Sum oj Diuin. C jb, If God be not the 
cause of synne, are the contingentes or changinges to be 
grauntedr 1353 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) a6x In such purchases or contingratB as shall fortune 
Co any one of them. 1637 Hkvwood JOinlegues 300 All con- 
tingents brooke with j^atience. xj^sLond. ^ Country 
Eretv. 111. (ed. a^ aw It . . keei» theBody safe . . against 
the Putrefaction of hot Airs, Liquids, RoAha, or any op- 
posite Contingent. 1788 [see 9]. 
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5. A tbihg tliat may or may not happen, a poi- 
ribility of the ftitnit. 

f6s3 Sia £. Diosv in Rushw. Hist. Colt, (1850) I. 13a The 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see besmnd its horison 1 
It cannot ascertain future Contingents, sfigfi HoauKS Lib. 
Hecess, hr Chance (1641) ass By contingents, 1 understand 
alt things which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of the Indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes, a 1711 Kxn 
HymHarinm Poet. Wks. T7ax 11 . xx Decreed Contingents 
they remain, Not link'd in any faul (Jhain. 1788 Rxio.^rf. 
Powers iv. x, There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between tiie^prescience of future contingents, and the memory 
of post contingents. 

fd. An accessoiy which may or may not he 
present. Obs. 

1770 Langhornb Plutarch^ Cato Major (x879^ I. 377/a He 
[Cato] considered eloquence os a valuable contingent. 

4 . A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 
istence or occurrence of something else. 

R. W. Hamilton Pew. hr Pnniskm, L (1853) 69 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

6 . * The proportion that falls to any person upon 
a division (J.). [So in Fr.] 

1797 CiiAMBRRS Cyd., Contingent is also a term of relation 
for the quota that falls to any person upon a diyuion. Each 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furnisli so many 
men, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
>778 Burkr Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. iSsa 1 . aoa Either, .you 
Selile a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue : or you 
change the quota at every exigency. s8x8 jAa Mill Erit. 
India I. 11. ill. 173 Officers are appointed. .for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 

b. esp. The proportion of troops furnished by 
each of several contracting posters ; a force con- 
tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

xyay [sec prec.j. X796 Morsr Amer. Geog. lJ. 995 The 
states of the empire must furnish their respective quotas of 


denominated, x^ Froudb Htst. Ang. (iBsa) i. v. 
Henry and Francis hod been called upon to furnish a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 1867 Frerman Harm. Cong. 
(X876J 1 . VL 513 Thirty.two ships, probably a new contingent 
Just come from Denmark. 

o. transf. and fig. (cf. Contribution.) 

X817 CoLRRiDGX Biog. Lit. 919 That my history would 
add Its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. 1836 Dickrns Ordeal 99 No cheerful glow came 
thro' crimson curtains, as a generous contingent from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night, xltex 
Leeds Mercury 95 May 5/9 The London contingent of the 
choru.s numbers 9,500. 

Cotttinge’litial, a. rare. [f. L. contingent em 
CoNTiNUKMT -h -Ati.] Of contingent nature, non- 
essential ; as sb. a non-essential. 

xfi47 M. Hudson Dsv. Eight Govt. 11. x. 157 They cannot 
be ranged amongst the Essentials, but oneiy the Contin- 
gencials of Politick Government. 1865 J. GaoTR ExPlor. 
Philos. I. 75 The difference between the necessary and the 
continsrent (using this latter term of what we know to be 
fact — to avoid ambiguity, it might be better to call it 
contingcntial). 

Hence Coiitiiiga*tttUlxMn. 

xSfts J. Grotr Explor, Philos, 1. 80 Contingentialness is 
in substance the notion of a thing existing as /act. 

Continga&tly (k^nti nd^^mli;), adv. [f. Con- 
tingent a. + -LY?] in a contingent manner. 

1 . As a possibility that may or may not befall. 

e 1430 tr. T. d Kempis 104 Besy careyng of binges are 
contingently to come. 1608 [S. Hikkon] Defence 11. azo To 
prove tnat the devil could not foretell things contingently 
to come; 1708 M ALTHUs Popnl, (18x7 < 111 . 13B The increase 
of vice whicn might contingently follow an attempt to in- 
culcate the duty of moral restraint. 

2. In certain contingencies or cases, under certain 
conditions. 

1857 CJoKAiNR Obstinate Lady Poems (x689> 339 Fal. Dost 
thou not think, .that man happy Who's free from .. bondage 
of a woman ? Cle. My Lord, contingently. 1849 Kuskin 
Eest. Lamps vii. § 8. 193 Feelings which it may be only con- 
tiiigently in our power to recover. 1883 Act 4B'‘49 Viet. 
c. 95 8 25 A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

3 . Not of necessity, but as circumstances are. 

X 308 Fmauncb Lawiers Log. 1. x. 46 b. Necessarily in the 

first, contingently in the second. x 6 sB T. SrRNCER Logick 
157 Euery proposition doth signlfie something to be, either 
necessarily, or contingently. 1869 J. Martinbau Ess. II. 
153 Its propositions are true, not contingently, .but neces- 
Burily. 

i' 4 . Not under predetermined necessity; with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Obs. 

x8oi Drmt Pathw. Hearten 983 He sinned voluntarily and 
contingently. 1833 T. Whitrield Treat. Sin/. Men ix. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces- 
aarily, other things freely and contingently, a 1680 J. 
Corbet P'ree Actions i. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say. .that God 
cannot Foreknow what a Creature, acting freely and con- 
tingently, will do ? 1734 Edwards Freed, Will ti. ii. (ed. 4^ 
57 Those things which have a prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence, .do not happen contingently. 

5 . As it may happen, as chance will have it; 
accidentally. 

b868 Culpbpprr & CoLg BartkolAnat. l xxitL 68 [These] 
happen by accident and contingently, a S887 Petty Pol 
A r$th. ii. (1691) 36 Commodities. . whoM vahie depends upon 
the Fashion ; or which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 
i «98 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth iv. (xToa) siB Out of 
even the highest mountains, and indeed all other parts of 
the Earth contlngeutTy and indifferently. 
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6 . In dependenoe upon circnRittaiioef ; depend- 
ently. 

a8M H. iMdre App. Anted, (t7se\ 193 But oontingentiy 
and dcpendoitly of another. 1884 BowaN' Lpgie ii 33 'ilie 
opemdons of the Thinking Faculty are also contingently 
modified by the coextstence of other powers and affections 
of the mind. 

Conti*ligentlLaM. [f. of prec.-^-NEas.] The 
quality of being contingent ; ' accidentalneei^ ( J.). 
1783 in Johnson : whence in Bubseq. Diets. 
Co&tmiUhbln (k^ftiti niniAb*!), a, [f, CovmtVE 
•f- -ABLE. (This word existcil also in OF.)] 
Capable of b«ng continued or prolonged. 



Autobiog. (i8<9 1 . 70 The fierce contentions it might < 
among ourselves, if continuable for life. X87S Whitney 
L^ Lang. iv. 63 The tone is so sonorous and continuable. 
Contumal (k^nti-niM&l), a. Forms : 4 oon- 
tinuel, -ell, -ele, -eel, (oontenuel, -tinewel, 
-tynwel), 4-6 oontynuel, -eU;e, -ol, -all, 4-7 
oontinuall, 6 -alle, 6- continual. [ME., a. 
OF. continuel (1 ath c.), f. L. continu-us : see -AL.] 
1 . Always |[olng on, incessant, peipetual ; 1. e. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time) ; or less strictly, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very frequent. (Of actions qg statca) 
c 1340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 34 Gret excer^ice of body and 
continuell trauaile of the spirit. 13B7 Trrvisa Higdtn 
(Rolls) VII. 5 perof is ^it contynual strif betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury. Wyclir Luke xi. 8 For 

his contynuel axyng he scnal ryse, and 3yue to hym. rx4oo 
Maundbv. iRoxb.) xvii. 79 Crete colde and continucle frost. 
>549 tik. Com. Prayer, Collect 16/A Sund. efter Tnn,, Lord 
.Tlet ihy continual pitie dense and defenoe thy congrega- 
cion. 1013 Crooks Body gf Man 499 The cure of conunuall 
yawning, xyii Budcell Sped. No. X50 f i The continual 
Ridicule which bis Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. i86a Philurs Veeuv. iii. 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet.. one aimobt continual eruption. 

D. Regularly recurring; kept up at stated 
times or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity ; recurring every time. arch. 

? a 1300 lVycli/*sWickei{iZsZ)o[lie] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyee. 
13x4 Barclay Cyt. A UPioudyshm. (Percy ^oc.^^. xlviii,One 
service cf them [disnes] oontinuall Allayeth pleasure. 1830 
E. Johnson's Kimgd. 4 Commw, 585 Continuall victory 
nuiketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. i66a Kuskin 
Munera P. (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. 

t o. Law. Continual claim : a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 
might not be deemed to be abandoned. Obs, 

>574 Edtleion's Tenures 88 a. In case a man lie dis- 
seised, and the dmeisy makeih continuall claime to the 
tenementes in the life of the disseisoure. x6a8 Coke Oh 
Lett 950. 1641 Temies de la Ley 80 Continuall claime is 

where a man hath right to enter . . and hce dare not enter 
for fcare of death or beating, but approacheth as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Continual Claim, is a claim made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other thing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain without danger. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Continual claim, abolishea by 
3 « 4 Wm IV, c. 97 5 XI. 

1 2 . transf. Of persons and things ; That is al- 
ways in some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing ; constant, perpetual. Obs. 

Poston Lett. No. 446 II. 97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 1333 E. Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 115. 
II. 7z Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. t8xi 
Bible Num. iv. 7 The continual bread shalbe thereon. 1804 
Caft. Smith Virginia i. 13 Our continuall Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for (Jape Fear. X630 E, Jokneon's Kingd. 4 
Commw. 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 
panies. a x86a Hawthorne .SV/r/miwr iii. (1879^ 74 Beating 
It down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

1 8. Of diseases : Chronic, not intermittent Cf. 
Continent a. 6. Obs. 

igap in Vicaf/s Anal (z888^ App. xiv. 059 Withoute con- 
tynnell Diseases 1374 tr. Litileion'e Tenures 94 a, A greate 
and continual infirmiiie. tte tr Colbateh's New Lt. CAi- 
mrg.pni out 05 A Fever eitner intermitting or continual. 
>706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Continual Feeeoor, is that which 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never perfectly intermits, 
lyag N. Robinson Th. Physiek 359 Of the Cure of simple, 
continual Fevers. 178X K. Bbookbb Pracl Physic. (1758) 
II. 317 [Pulse] full, great, quick [denotes] Hot fit or an 
agu^ continual fever. 

1 4 . Everlasting, permanent. Obs. ran, 
xfiso Healey St, Aug. Citie of God xil xii, Nothing that 
hath an extreame is continuall 
1 6 . Continuous in space or substance ; unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices. Obs, 

1870 Billincblbv Euclid xl def. i^xR There are three 
kinaes of continuall quandtie, a lin^ s Buperficies, and a 
Bolide or body. x88i Savilr Tacitud Agncola (i6aa) z86 
A deepe masse of continuall sea. t86o J. Chandler Van 
HelmondsOriai. 53 , 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ning, was con-timiall or holding together, and undivio^ 
I7S8 Leoni tr. Pallodids Areket, (1749) 11 . 36 A continual 
SmTxasement round a Temple. 

t b. Continuous with something else ; forming 
4 iie connected whole ; Continent a. 5 b. Obs, 
XS76 Banister Hist, Man v. 71 The guttea sre to this 
ventricle continuall* afias Domne Sorm. (1640) 178 They 
[Faith and Reaaon] are not Continuall but th^ are ooa- 
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man af Am ntd Sinapa bacaan ia a dvil a«B>, tUhn 

to. Formini^ ft eootii»ioiiiierief» one whole 

eonitituenti necnr at regular hitervalft CmtHnmU 
proportion, pr^ortim^ (Math.) s •COH»niUM> 
proportion, proportionals. Obs, 

\pSn Rbcdrob WiuUU CUb. When the flmt nomber li 
fcterred to the eeconde, ami that eeoonde to the Urirde [as 
5 is to 15, so is rs to : the propotdon is called continu- 
alJe. IM7 Hookbb EecL PoL v« Mi. | 6 Christ Jesus ... 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 17S 
Chambers Cycl. Supp,. CmtiHuat proporHmalt. when . . 
the first is to the secona, as the second to the third, etc. 

Oontillliality raro. [f. prec. 

•f -iTT.l The state or quality of being continual, 
ties W. Taylor in Mo»thfy Mug. XX. 335 The continu- 
ality of the noise in the street makes me wish to remove 
into the Temple. 1803 Galt Bniuil 111 . xxL 198. 

Continually ^^ti-niM&li), ado. Forms: 4 
oontynuelli, -ell, -elllohe, -aly, oontynnUi 
-tenualllohe, -ally, -tlnuely, 4-5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-tinuelly, 4-6 -tynueily, 5- oontlnually. [C 
CoVTiNUAL + -IT 2. The Fr. continuefemont was 
nsed in 13th c. 

u laag Aner. R. t^e Loke hwam heo lije, and hu, cun* 
tinuelement.] 

1. In a continual way ; always, incessantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the time; s'.r« either: 
Without any intennission, at every moment, con- 
tinuously (in time) ; or less strictly : With frequent 
repetition, very frequently. (Cf. Contimoal 1.) 

c 1305 E. k. P. (1863) 77 Of art he radde six )er contynuel- 
liche ynouj. a 1340 Hampolb PsalUr xU. a Bot i am in 
anguys . . by day, that is contiDuelly whits my lif lastls. 1387 
'J'rbviba MiMiUn (Rolls) II. 90 He reigned h^^nne con- 
tinualliche pritty ^ere. 1483 Caxton Cato 4 Or an Abbot 
that contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. 13418 Primer Hen. Vl!I, Too the Cherabin 
and Seranhin continually do cry. sdoe Marstom Ant. 4 
Mel V. Vvka 1856 1 . 60 Oh, to have a husband with a mouth 
continually smoaking. im R. RfutsELL] Geber iii. 11. 1. iiL 
147 Stir it continually with your Fingers. 1771 Smollbtt 
Humph. Cl 33 Apr., The carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Jowett Pluto 
(ed. 31 1 . 366 Why do people deliaht in continually con- 
versing with you? 1880 Gkikik Pkys. peer. ii. ix. 58 The 
sun ix continually radiating beat from his glowing moss, 
fb. Without cessation or end ; ever, for ever. 
138a WvcLiP a Sum. vii. t 6 Thi troon shalbe etedefost 
contynuli. -.Aj. Rows Roll No. 3 (1659', And soo hys 
heyryx bore countmuali aftyr hym. xmo Act 3a Hen. fV//, 
c. 45 Which court . . continually and (or euer shalbe a court 
of record. 1347 - 8 Ortltv 0/ Common. 1 5 That wee m^e con- 
tinually [later edd. evermore] dwell in hym. 1678 Biimyan 
Pitgr. 1, 337 'rhere aho you shall serve him continually. 

0. At every recurring time, regularly, on every 
occasion. (Cf. Continual 1 b.) 

rz46o Fortxscub Abe. 4 Lim. Mon. (17x4) xx5 Thees 
Councelllours may continumly, at such Howres as s(^ll be 
assigned to them, comewne and deliber. 1388 Biblb ( Bishops*) 
Heb, X x Those sacrifices whiche they offer yeere by yecre 
continually. 1397 Hooker Eecl Pol v. jxxviii. 8 x What 
service the other priests did continually in the holy place. 
iSai Kbatb Isedel xxxii. On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes . . And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. 

1 2 . Continuously, in continuous sncccssion, suc- 
cessively. Obs.rare. 

134D Hamvolb Pr. Comic. 4744 Whether any other days 
sal lalle Bytwen pa days, or pal sal alle Cootiouely falle, 
day aftir day. .he can noght say. 

tb. Math. Continually proportional 
TiNDAL or CoNTiNUBO proportion. Obs. 

1571 Diuobs Puniom. iv. xii. Zb, If 7 lines be continually 
proportional . 1806 Hutton Course Math, 1.3x4 Quantities 
are said to be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio is the same between every two 
adjaoent terms. 

t8. Continuously (in space), uninterruptedly. 
Obs, rare. 

s66o Barrow Euclid t. Postul. a To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. K. SlMSON £uclid I. 

Axiom xa These straight lines being continually produced, 
■hall at length meet upon that tide on which are the anglea 
which are less than two right anglea. [So in modern edd.] 
ContinualneM. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -NEBS.] 
The state or quality of being oontinw. 

s6it Ovtan.^ndeleckie, continualnesse, peiennitie. u sbgS 
Halbs Gold Rem. (188B) x8o Although sleep partake not of 
our devotion, yet this hinders not the oontinualneu of U. 
ContiniUUlOg (k/foti’niMi&ns). [a. OF. eon- 
Hftuanci (i3-i4th c. in Godef.), f. continuer to 
CoNTTNUB (pr. pple. continuant) : see -anob.] 

1. The action of the vb* Continub traus. 

1 . Keeping up^ ^ing on with, maintaining; or 
prolonrag (an action, process, state, etc.). 

e i374^AVCBa Treiptue ni. 08 Of your lordship eke Con- 
dnuance 1 wolde yaw byseke. c 1400 Leuf/ruude Ciruro. 
(MS. A) 103 Wip contynoBonoe (n. r. oootynewannee] of pe 
same cure tofore seid. 1399 in Strype Ana, Ref, 1 . App. 
viii. ao Hoare the same from tyme to tyme arere enlarged, 
and had their oontinnance. idH Evblvm DUny x Jan., 
Imploring the oontbuanoe of Ood^sprovidentiai care for the 
yeare now enterd. 1711 Addiiom Speet. Na. lae F 13 Hie 
own preaervation, or the continuance of hia tpedes. 1I48 
McCulloch Aoc, BrH, Entire (1854) 11 . 133 A prorogatUm 
• .b the oontinvance of a parliament from one aesMon to 
another. 1874 Moblsv CmppromieO (sB86> 74 The contintt- 
ance of the unending task of human UBproveaMnt. 


f b, Retotion in 80»e poattba or itatfo Oh. 

jAye T, H[ALeJ Aec, Hew h/oeai. 90 An Unaccountable 
Concimianc 4 of the iheafehingupon tba iSodlesorthcae Ships, 
bevond what the Practice, .of the Navy, .can iustifie. 

2 . Leew. The adjournment or deferring of a suit 
or trial (or sometimee other proceedings) till a 
future date or fora period. (Sometimes the present 
cessation, sometimes the virtual continuity, is the 
prominent notion.) Cf. Contzh UB v. 8. 

* In the United Siutet, the deferring of a trbl or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another.' Webeter (i8s6)^ 
In England now Obe in civil prooesees. 

nenPaeion Eeit, Na < I. sx John, .hath cesed of his sute 
. .takyng continaanoe or the same matier onto Crbtemasie 
next comyng. a 1S39 Spottiswood /f/sA Ch. Scot. vt. ( 1677) 
353 Sir Rob^ Melvil , . requested for some eight days con- 
unuanoe of the Execution ; whereunto she answered, Mot 
an hour. 1841 Termee de lu Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Common b of the same signification with PrerogeUio 
in the Gvile Law: As continuance until! the next Assise. 
1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind v. 64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. 1788 Blackstonb Comm. 1 1 X. 316 1 'he 
mving of thb day b called the continuance, because thereby 
the proceedings are continued without interruption from one 
adjournment to another. t88o Daily 7 el a6 Nov., A man- 
dsmus directing the justices to enter continuances, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants. 

II. The action of the vb. Continub intr. 

3 . a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; perseverance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch. 

_cij86 Chauckb Frankl. T. Prol. 8 God . . In veitu send 
thee continuaunce. cx430 Piigr. Lyf Memhode iv. xlvi. 
(X869) 197 pis awgere. .pat bt hb good continuaunce maketh 
pe heuene an hygh to perce. 1338 Br. Watson Sev, Sacrum, 
V. a7 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
t6xi Biblb Rom, ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
t8^ Carlvlb Miec, (x8<;7) II. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, is fatal to him. 

b. Toe going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 


1330 Palsqb. 38a All suche dedes as . . had contynuaunce 
after the tame present tyme. 1363 Act 5 EHm. c. is 8 i All 
Lycences being made and granted as y% aboveAaid . . shall 
have Continuance and bee good onely for one Yere. t6xa 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus 11. ij Blessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endics continuance. 1431 Houbes Letdath, 
II. xxix. X70 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder. 1691 T. HfALEj Acc. Hew Invent. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six years continuance. 1730 
Johnson Rambler No. 38 p ix Burnt up by a long continu- 
ance of drought. 1883 Froudx Short Stud. Iv. 1. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel. 

o. adj, phr. of long {short, some, any, etc.) con- 
tinuance. 


1394 T. B. La Prlmnud. Pr, Acad. il lii. Their amitie 
and vnion. .cannot be of long continuance. bSsshSo Stan* 
LEV Hist. Philos, (170X) ys/x We shall first dispatch those 
which were^ of shortest Continuance^ X7as Bradley lyke. 
Hat, 77 Thb Year (17x9) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. * 7 ? 4 . CowPBR Lett. Feb. \Vks. 
(X876) x6o A fro.st of nine wendu’ continuance. t797-x8o4 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I-,x47 The strain is of short con- 
tinuance. Mod, Is tlie rain likely to be of any continuance T 

4 . The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, state, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things.) 

1303 Gower Con/". XII. 303 Men sain, that frele is yonth 
With leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chsvn. Eng. 
ocxxiv. 839 Thurgh continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters. 1540 Act 3a Hen. VJJt, c. 38 | a Afrar long con- 
tinuancea togither in matrimonye. 1533 Eden Decades 
aao The moat part of them . . haue no houses of continuaunce, 
but. .carythem from place to place. 1591 Shake, x Hen. PI, 
11. V. too Ooy'd With long continuance in a aetlcd place. 
lyaS tr. Grmrfe Astrom, ti. xxxiii, l*he .. Continuance 
above the nonion of any Star. X748 Wesley Princ, 
Methodist t%Owr Continuance in a State of Justification. 
1833 Mas. Cablylb Lett. 1. ao Our continuance in London 
has . . become more uncertain. 1874 Act 37- 38 yict. c. 7 
8 a The Assistant Judge, during bU continuance in ofliice. 

5 . Duration or lape of time, course of time 
{obs.) ; period, length of time {obs. or arch.). In 
continuance : in course of time. 

e 1440 york Myei. xxvi, xoa He coueres all pat comet . . 
But fo a schort oon^uaunce. 1338 Lrlano I tin., A very 
neere kinswoman of the kinges Ml in love wiih him, and 
in continuance was wedded unto him. 1489 Nashb Greene’s 
Arcadia Praf.(Arb.) 9 The sea e.vhaled oy droppes, will in 
continuance be drie. sfiss Biblb Ps. cxxxix. s6 All my 
memben. .which in continuance were fashioned. 1684 Coo- 
tempi State Mem 1. II. (x6go) 13 The strongest and most 
sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. 1794 Edwards 
Freed, IVill 11. vi. 60 Ideas . . don't remain so for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 Godwin Cal Williams aog 
Speed 1 was nearly unable to exert for any continuance. 

1 6 . The quality of lasting or enduring ; per- 
manence, durability. Obs, 

Sgga Hulobt, Continuaunce, eoatinnaiio, Perenniias, 
ados Skakb. Twel. H. 1. iv. 6 You call in question the con- 
dituance Of his loue. sfiao-gs L Jonbb Stone-ffeng (1785) 8 
They raise Cabblns and Cottages . .of no great Continuance. 
ifid 4 SvBLTH Hal. Hurt. Introd. ;x780) x 88 Fruits . . are to 
be as well consider'd in relation to tndr Lasting and Con- 
tinuant as to their Maturity and Beauty. 
t 7 . The quality or fact of having lasted a long 
time ; long standing, antiquity. Oh, 

iSat Rov & Bablow Redo me (Arh) 38 Goddb worde . . 
slewe the nmsse downe right Of so anneient contlnoaunce. 
tS$s Savilb Tacitne* Hist, n. xlviU. (1591) pa Hauing . . 
brought into a house of no great contmuance the honor of 
hauing an Emperor. 1431 Wbxvbb Awe. 37 They 


wm accmaled the weiSLSiciut^^ 


more eontinuance* dbfpBMMruntJ 
was of Some Oontiiuianca . . « . 

•P6. Continuity. conneBlim (inf. aiidJih ). 


Oh, 



to be mtd in an Spbtle. tte Baoom Ado. 'Zii nrm , 11. i. 
0873) 00 Without a perfect oonttnuamM or contexture of the 


(x 873> 90 Without a ^rfoct oontthuance or contexture 4 
thread of the narration. I 7 i 8 Buxeb SnM, tjf B, iq. xxv, 
The winding surface, the unbroken oontlauaiicc, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 

t b. Succession ; sequence. Obs, taro, 

1803 Bacon Adv, Learn, it. 1 . (X873I goCommenurles. .set 
down a continuance of the naked events and actioiii, with- 
out the motives or designs. 

9. concr. Continuation 9 , f Ohs. 

1331 Hulobt, Continuaunce or tonoure of a matter, toner, 
sgnd Thynnb in HoUnshed Ckrun, 11 . 4M In thb my con- 
tmuance of the Annales of Scotland, te^ix Bacon 
Parents xxiii. (Arb.) 871 Beholding them (Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theire kinth hut of thelre worke. 
1631 Webvbb Ahc, Fun, Mm. 761 To roend the continuance 
of their Hues. sfiaS 9 Hallam Hist. Lit, II. vii. 11. 8 40. 3x4 
This romance and a continuance of it by Gil Pola 1879 
TaoLLoru Thackeray i, Thb novel [' The Virginians *]. .b a 
continuance of ' Esmond '. 


10. aitrib. oontinuaiuie aot, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mea- 
sure; t oontinuonoa-money, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 


1872 R* L’Estranqb Semede Mer, (17001 183 Procuraiion, 
and (^ntinuance-Mony, these are only, .the Dreams of 
Avarice. 1700 Brown tr. Du Presses Amueem, ao A 
Hunger-starv'd Usurer in quest of a Crosie Citlaen for Use 
and Continuance-Money. 1863 H. Cdx JnsHt, 1. iv. ax 
Many statutes of temporary operation are kept in force from 
time to time by (^ntinuance Acts. 

^ Erroneously or loosely for Continbnob. 
a 1619 Bbaum. a Fl. Kni, MeUta 1. i, Zanthia doth enamour 
me Beyond all continuance. 

Oontinunoj (k^otiniifiinsl). rare, 

1 1 . ■> Continuance ^ Oh. 
i6ai Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. (1639) ao It signifieth 
Gods might . . with continuande of the same against Egypt. 

2 . The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

x8sp Pique (1875)358 There was a resohste emphasis In her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative. 

IlCoiltiniia'lLdo. inKng. \yeoniinuando 
by continuing.] Law. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continu- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. Hence tramf. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

S607-7B CowEL Interpr. a v., For In one Action of Trespass, 
you may recover Damages for divers Trespasses, laying the 
first with a Continuando to the whole time, and in thb mnu, 
continuando transpressitmem preedietam, xPjy Hale Cm 
tempi. 11. Pref. x timely finished as that it might appear 
to lb but a part of the former Trespass, though wbh a com* 
tinnemdo, and not a new presumption against the worthy 
Author. X7XX Swirr Let, 83 Oct, it has rained all day witn 
a continuando. a 1734 North Bxnm n. iv. 8 5 (x74^ >33 
FitzharrU, whose Plot was to beonly a Continuando of that 
which be held forth. 

b. in « continuous, never-ending, 
tfipt T. Hf ALB] Acc, Hew Invent, p. Eli, Many of oixr con- 
tinuando- talkers of Politicks, 


Contiima&t (k^nti’nb<,Int), a. and sb. [a. F. 
continuant or L, coutinudnt- pr. pple. of con- 
tinudre.] 

A, adj. 

fl* Continuing, persisting in time, enduring; 
remaining in force. Obs, 

x6se Healey St. Ang, Ciiie of God v. xvlii. (i6so) 813 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so continuant, 144a Sib 
E. Dkring Sp. OH Relig. ax Oct. x. E iij ^ Whether thb . . 
Order be continuant or expired. s66o Gaudbn Brounrig 
1x7 ’J'hese dbpensations are.. neither frequent nor ooo- 
tinuant. 

2 . Capable of a continnous sound : applied to 
certain consonants; see B. i, 

B. sb. 

1 . A consonant of which the sound can be 
continued or prolouged, as opposed to a slop or 
Chech, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sounds f, v, ]i, 9 , 
s, z, etc. as contrasted with the stops p, b, t, 4 
etc., but also including liquids and nasal a 

x86x Proe. Amer. Phil. Soe. VIII. 373 When tba oon- 
Unuant is a fluid consonant. 1887 Athonesnm 13 Aug. aoy/i 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutomc con- 
tinuants as 'aspirates '..It seems to be implied that the 
Teutonic surd continuants changed directly into vdeed 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. 

2 . Math, In Theory of Efuatious, 'A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 
minor diagonals*. Salmon Higher Alg. (1885) 


1873-4 Muir Proe. Royal Soc. Edin. t88i Bubmbiob A 
Panton Th, Kguaiitme xL 8 139 (1885) 085 It appeare that 
the quotient of any determinant by the one next Mow it in 
the series can be expressed as a continued fraction in terms 
of the given constituents. On aocoont of thb property 
determinantt of the form here treated are called conunnanti. 
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t Gontl^nuantly^ adv, A humoront perversion 

cf. CONTINUATliLY. 

Igf7 Shaks. o //r«. / 11. i. 98 iMr», (^iekfy) He 

conttnuantlv 10 Py-Corncr. .to buy a saddJe. 

t Conti'niiat6p ///. vbs. [ad. L. con^ 
iinudt-us, pa. pple. of cotdiuudrt to Continue.] 

L pa. ppie. COKTIHUKD, kept on. Obs. 

1471 R1PI.EY C^m^. Atck. V. ID Ashm. 11653^ 151 The 
Water* of Noye* flud- .whych were a hundred daye» con> 
tynuate And f>^y. 

2 . adj . Continued without break or interstices ; 
continuous in space or substance. 

IS55 Edun Dtcades ai8 This lande m continuate and one 
firine lande with the cape of laynte Augustine. 1597 
lIooKKR EccL F0L V. Ivi. 9 7 Aa though our very flesh and 
bones should be made continuate with his. i6ie Guilum 
Utraidry in. xxiiL <1611^ 170 The Hardnea of Scalie flsh is 
not contuiuat, but Plated, fitting for Motion ; but there is 
another sort iA hard couerin><, which is continuate. Of 
whic h .some are shelled. SBRCBANT]tr. T, IVhiie'g 

Perip^. IntL 396 If it were divisible, 'I would be continuate 
and divisible without end. 

b. Continuous in time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

t6ot F. Godwin Bps, Ek^, 136 There la not any preciao 
Catalogue or continuate hutory. 1604 Shaks. Otk, 111. iv. 
178, I ahall in a more continuate time Strike off this score 
of absence. 1610 Hkai.bv St, Aug, Citis 9/ God \\\, xxvL 
(i6ao» 97a The same hath Euemerus written in a continuate 
history. 

3 . Continued, long^continued, lasting, chronic. 
1607 Shaks. Timm 1. i. 11 A moat incomparable man ; 

breath’d as it were. To an vntyreable and continuate good* 
nesse. fiflai S. Wabo /. j^4^A<riirA<i697), As constant and 
continuate as is the vseofflre and water. i6ai Burton /Ina/. 
Mol. 1. i. I. V, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1634 Brathwait A read. J^cess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 

4 . ? Constantly adjourned. Obs. 

> 89 B Babrbt Tkoor. tVnrros v. v. x6) The encamping of 
an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re* 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence. 

Hence tOonti'niiJitelj adv., f Conti ‘nuateiieM. 
s6oi-a Fui.bbckb and Pt, Parall. 59 Esau and lacob 
famous twinnes were bonie so continuatly together. 1641 
Wilkins Morcufy xi. (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with- 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 1644 Dicsv Nat. 
Bodies xxxvi. (16581 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not lead dogges to their forme, 
t Ooilti*aiiatO, V. Obs. [f. L. continudt- ppl. 
stem of continudn to Continuk.] 

1 . tram. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance : to give continuity to. 

1478 Banistbi HUt. Man vii. 90 To the inuolucre of the 
hart . . the same coate [the pleura] . . is continuated, and 
tyed. atbyk L. Huttkn Antiq, Oxford in Plummer 
EUsabotkan Oxford <18871 8< The Deane and Chapter .. 
darning upp the old Channell that ran into Charwell, con- 
tinuatM the two Meadowes into one. 1^ Sir T. Brownb 
Psoud, Ejp. IL i, Oyled paper, wherein the intersiitiall 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle. a 1834 
CoLBRiooB Skosks. Notos (184a) 87 All that contiuuates 
society, as sense of ancestry and of sex. 

2 . To make continuous in time ; to perpetuate. 

s6it Spked Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xxtv. To containe, and ron- 

tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous gouemment. i6a^ Brief Inform, Affairs Palat. 57 
[They] made a mockerie of the said Truce, and continuated 
their Hostilities. 1649 Gatakkr Vind, Annot, Jer. 17 De- 
vising a new Church Government . . and . , establishing and 
GoiUinualing the same. 

Hence Continuated, Conti nnatlBd ppl. a. 

1638 tr. Bruols Praxis Med. 198 The continuated parts. . 
doe appeare loosened. s666 G. Harvbv Morb, Angl, iv. 
3a By a continuated motion upon a continuated body, os all 
nquors are._ 1840 Sia T. Browns Pssnd. Ep. 11. v, (ed. 9), 
Bodies run into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated. 

OontiniUitioil (k^ntiini^irijan). [a. F. cast’ 
timsation {:‘acum) (13th c.), ad. L. coniinudlim- 
/m, D. of action f. ctmiinudre to Comtinub.] 
fl. The action of continuing in any course of 
action ; perseverance, peniistency. Obs. 

c 137^ Chaucbr Boeik. iv. vi. X4X It shal be cause of con- 
tinuacioun and exerclsinge to good folk. 2^3 Caxton 
Cato Ij, By contynuacion and tostudye strongly thou shalt 
mowe arauyre grete connyng and prudence. 

1 2 . Continuitv in space or of substance. Obs. 
1614 Crooks Body of Man soe These parastatw do arise 
from the spirie boaden body.. by continuation, and creepe 
obli(}uely backward and downward. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 
111. ii. 389 Ihis continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutual! intercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety. tysA Lboni^ Designs Pref. 4 a. Such 
Timbers interrupt the continuation or the Walk 

3 . Remaining or going on in a state ; continuous 
existence or operation ; continuance ; prolongation. 

1469 Sc. Acts ^as. I Ilf I 38 The court of Paniament 
. .or sic like courtis, that has continuacione. 1844 Cokainb 
Dianoa \. at The comlioess of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the obdur- 
atenesse of any heart, a 1704 T. Brown Prods* Pofvoriy 
Wlcs. 1730 1 . 89 The continuation of weakness. 1704 Hbarnb 
Duft. Hist. (1714) 1 . 400 They let Water run out of a small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation 
till the same Star came again to the same place. 186a Dana 
Motn, Goot.f Lif* 951 The ., continuation of a portion of 
the Niagara liie beyond the termination of the [f^ogical] 
period. 

t 4 . Abiding or remaining in place, residence, 
existence, etc. Obs, 

1884 PowBR Exp, Pkilos, III. 16s Comets ..whose first 


rise, continuation and disamaraiiGa may have bean made 
in six mooeths time, atlm T. Horton Strm. on Ps, 
cxKxiii. 1 To IhuoU^.a word of Residence end Abode and 
Continuation. 

6. The causing of anything to continue or go 
on ; the cuntixiuM maintenance of a condition or 
repetition of an action; the resumption of any 
interiiipted action or course: the carrying on 
further of the story or dibcussiun in a book. 

1488 Thvhnb in Holtnshcd Ckrm. 11 . 464/a The historic 
. .half printed before 1 set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continuation of anie of them. 1803 Knollbs 
Hist. /WrAr 11838) 999 A decree made for the continuation 
of the league. 1838 W. Tibwhyt BaiaaPs Lott. 196, 1 am 
forced ce defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. <644 Fullbr Ck. Hist. ix. vi. 1 39 The English Bene- 
dictines . rbegaii to bestirr themselves, about the cemtinua- 
tion of their Order. S709 Stsypb Ann, Kof . 1 . xxviL 3x6 
They (CoavDcaiion] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul's.. and sometimes by continuation at King Henry 
Vll's Chapel. 1788 Sterns joum.^ TkoPulstf ^Y 
one may do a casual act td good-nature ; but a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

6. Sc, Leno. « Contimuakce a ; adjournment, 
prorogation. 

s86i w. Bell Diet. Law Scot sas (AriuA’Ngi Continuation 
of the Diet. Ibid, aSs In a criminal prosecution, .the con- 
tinuation must be to another day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sino dio, 

1 7 . Math. A process in Fluxions equivalent to 
integration by parts. Obs. 

1730 Phil, Trans. XLVIl. iv. ax The Law of continua- 
tion . . is exceedingly hard . . this way to be discovered. 1788 
Ibid. LXXVl. 441 The utility of finding fluents by con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir fsaac Newton. 

8. Stock Exchange. The currying over of an ac- 
count till next settling>(Iay : see Contango. 

1813^ R. Hamilton Nation. Debt in Ponny Cycl. XXIII. 
79 'I Sometime^, instead of closing the account on the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on such 
terms as the parties agree on. lliU is called a continuation. 
X851 lllnstr. Land. News 46 At about ^ per cent. *con- 
tiniution 1887 Daily Nortts 13 July a/a In English rail- 
way stocks, .the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9 . concr. That by which anything is continued ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

1480 Hollyband Troas. Fr, Tmg. Tonourf suitOf on 
continuiscion, the tenour or continuation. 1838 in Knolloi 
Hitt. Turks To Rdr., To joyne vnto my former History 
a Continuation for some few yeares. 1071 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. VL I a The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the Baroue. a 17x1 Krn Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. X791 1 . x8i His whole Course Is but Continua- 
tion of the Source. Elthinstonb Hist. Ind. 1 . 443 

Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus. 
1874 JowBTT Plato^ (ed. a) IV. x8The Philebus. .is supposed 
to be the continuation of a previous discussion. 

b. Hence continuation of days\ spec, in Sc. 
Law : see quot. 1861. 

Hakluyt Voy. I. x6s Vppn the first day of the moneth 
of May . . with the continuation of the dayis following, 
1893 Stair Inst, iv. iL | x All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scott, H. V., The summons in a civil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, * with 
continuation of days’, and the auinmont may be called in 
Court, either on the day named, or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10 . Gaiters continnous with * shorts* or knee- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, etc. Hence 
in mod. slang, trousers, as a contimfation of the 
waistcoat. 

ites Honb Everyday Bk, I. Z184 The devil [was] in a 
red.. vest, red ’continuations'. 1838-I) Dickbns Sh, Bom. 
iVinflobury DuoKD.)^ A sleek man.. in drab shorts ana 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 1898 R. 
S. Surtrbs Ask Aiamma Ixviii. 305 Straight good legs, 
well set off with . . kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match. 18^ W. C. Rusbkll faePs Courtship in Lmgm. 
Mag. III. 18 For fear of spilling it over what a tailor would 
call my continuations. 

11 . Comb.f as continuation bill; oontinuation- 
day B contango day ; oontinuation-aohool, one 
in which the education of the elementary school is 
continued to a more advanced age ; so continuation* 
teaching. 

t8S9 Hxt-rs Friends in C. Ser. n. II. ix. 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation bills, which is merely 
a fine name for work postponed. 1887 Mundblla in Pall 
Mall G.is Aug. 6/1 To make the education of the children 
thorough they must adopt the Continental extern of con- 
tinuation schools. iSM Ibid, to Nov. xi/a He held up as 
models the German * continuation ’ schools, and suggested 
that compulsory evening classes for ’continuation^ teach- 
ing would delight the working man. 

ContilLlia'tioilist. [f- prec. + -ist.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. 

(In quot applied to one who holds that the Anglican 
Church U the continuation of the pre- Reformation Catholic 
Church in England.) 

i8px Catkolic News so June 7/x Thoee modem contlnua- 
tionisu between whom and the birth of the Anglican Church 
there extends a chasm of more than three centuries. 
ContiiiiiatiTe (k^ti'ni»|/tiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. coniinudtiv-uSf f. ppl. item of continudre to 
Continue : see -ivi.] 

A. adj. 1 . Tending or serving to continne or iin« 
part continuity : f ot material substance {pbs.) ; of 
existence, action, etc. 


OO NTO TtTH. 

Botteft More. CouspH. tx. 340 The Cure of Che 
Fissure of the Ups oonslsts In . . rastorag the continuative 
moisture. 1884 W. Kav Crieie HupAddimum « Now, i^is 
is a continusttve way of speaking, um Eablr Pkiiol. Mug. 
Tongue 1 594 Logic, .is not origiiutTve and creative ; it u 
only regulative and oontiouative. 

2 . Expressing continnance: see B. 1. 

. B. sb. (the adj. nsedoAid/.) Anything that serves 
to continue* or produce continuitv : spec. 

t a. A conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause or sentence; a subordlnative conjunction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance of 
acxion in some languages. 

1430 Pacsor. 148 Some [coujunctionB] be c^ntinuatives, 
1741 Harris Hermes 11841) 187 The continuativea are ’if, 

' because’ , ‘ therefore *, ’ that *, Sec. .The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences . . Continuatives . . by a 
more intimate connection, consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole, /bid. ii. (17861 B47 All these continua- 
tives are resolvable into copulatives. 1870 F. Hall Hiudt 
Reador xa 6 A few intensives and continuatives are formed, 
t b. A proposition expressing continuance. Obs, 
> 7*5 Watts L^ic 11. ii. | 6 f AmoM] the second sort of 
compound Propositions . . may be added continuatives; as, 
Rome remains to this day ; which includes, at least, two 
propositions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Hence OontiRuatlTely adv , ; Ooati*BiiatiTO- 
sioM, the quality of being continuative ; persistency 
in attention or effort. a 

z88s Daily Tel. xo Nov. a/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ness, ambition, and concentration or continuativeness. 

Oontinuator (k^nti'nisri^taj U [agent-n. in L. 
form from conlinuStg to Continue : see -OB ; c£ 
mod.F. conlinualeur.] 

1. One who continues, or maintains continuity. 

1848 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. iii. xvl, A way of pro- 

ducuon which should . . contrive the continuation of the 
species by the destmetion of the continuator. 1848 W. H. 
KELLY tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ton Y. I.a47 Louis Philippe 1 . 

. .that dubious continuator of the thirty-fix e Capets. i8te 
Newland Loct. Iractar, Continuators of the apostolic 
succewiion indeed, but without spiritual authority 1868 
Frrribr Ork. Pkilos. 1 . xii. 963 Aristotle. . was rather fitted 
to found a new dynasty in philosophy, .than to be the con- 
tinuator of an old one. 

2 . One who continues or carries forward work 
begun by another ; esp. one who writes a continua- 
tion to a literary work. 

s^ Hbvltn Extranous Vafulans xcm The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle. 1891 wood A tk. Oxm, II. 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps. 1786 Amory 
Buuclo (X770) HI. 89 Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1673. 1885 M. 

Arnold Ess, Crit. v. 153 Heine.. is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe’s 
most important line of activity. 1878 Freeman Norm. 
Cou^. V. XXV. 577 In our own Florence, in his southern 
continuator and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unvarnished tale. 

t Oontilllie, {a.).sb.^ Obs. [a. Y.continu. *ue, 
ad. L. continuous*, see Continuous. But in B. c. 
perh, a vbl. sb. from CONTINUE v.J 
A. adj. Continuous. 

B a. A continuous fever ; ■■ F. Jihjrt con* 
tinue. 

c zgpo Molusine 399 Madame, I haue be somewhat euyl at 
ease & haue had axes in manner of a contynue. 

b. Continued or continuous land, continent. 

1830 R. Johnsods Ktngd. g Coutmouw, 575 A contelnue 
almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 
kingdomes. 

o. Continued course, continuance in time. 
tssh J. Olds Anteckrist In all the continue of our life. 
Continue, sb."^ var ot Contenu, Obs. contents. 
Contil&IIO (k|foti‘ni»), V. Forms: 4-6 oon- 
tynue, (oontynu), -tynew(e, -tlnew, 5 -tynwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwo, -teynue, 7 -tixiii, 4- 
continue. See also Contain 9. x 7 and Contunb. 
[a. F. continue*r (13th c. in 1 -ittr^), ad. L. con* 
tinudre * to make continuous*, more rarely * to be 
continuous*, f. continu*us Continuous. There 
seems to hXve been frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween this word and contain in its early form 
contene, due perh. to F. contenu and L. continui, 
parts of contenir. continht to Contain, or to the 
Eng. sb. Contenu »F. contenu content Hence 
sense 17 *to contain/ and Contain 17 in sense 
* continue* ; see also CoNTUKi.] 

!• transitive. 

X To carry on, keep up, maintain, go on with, 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.). 

a 1340 Hamfolb Psalter m pe dasire to receyf more & to 
contynu it. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 335 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite Quben euir tbai met thame on the ae. e 1400 
Lanfrandt Cirurg, (MS. A) 91 pU meiicyii kou achalt 
contynuen til it be hooL c 1489 Caxton Sonsiee of Aymon 
xix. 4x6 Better to haue peas than for to contynewe the 
4*1430 Ld. BEBNeat Artk. Lyt, Bryt. Pnif.Ci8x4)4 


Audaime to contynue fimh my fyrate purpose. 1498 Shake. 
Tasn. Skr. 1. i. 37, I am . .Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. 1848 Sia T. Brownb Pseiul, Ep, vi. x. Negroea 
transplanted into cold . . habitations continue their hue. 1749 
FtBLDiNO Tom Jmes 1. i. The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, con^ts in the cookery of the author. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time vlU* aoi To continue the struggfe. 
1879 Jrnkinbon Guide Eng, Lakes 194 Continuing the 
ascent, and bearing a little to the left. 
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2. To came to lut or endue; to prolong, keep 
up (something extenel to the agent). 

r illb WvcLir S«rm, S«L Wka L 1x3 Grist le oontyime 
dsvodoun of H* woonaan, answoride not mat a word to 
hlr. tiio Tavinia Animmdo, (1863) 67 Howa thia ordato 
was contynoad lnrEnglande In th« tyma of kinga lohMia. 
idii Bible Pt, Inii. 17 Hia naiaa ahuba tioatUniad as lona 
as tha aunne. tSil Sia T. Baowna la, s6 A good 

Waytocontinua their Mamorias. 1793 Jommson in SmvtH 
X Ahnighty Oed who hast oontmuad my Ufa to this day. 
iHa RtiSKiN Mtmiim P, (x8Bo) 5 If tha qoalitks aia con- 
tinned ly daaoant throngh a generation or twa 
d. With extension or complement : To keep on, 
maintain, retain (in a place, condition, etc.). 

( 1460 Fostbscub AAr, f Lim. Mon. xix. (17x4) 135 God 
eontanawa hia grace and pariona in long lym wt increaa. 
iMalh.) 1 . 143 Wa ware continued 


Jut* in HarL Mae* (Math.) 1 . 143 1 
aU this year in aaaurad hotM of a full victory, tdog Bacom 
Adv* luam. u.xiv. f xo It a child ware continnad in a grot 
or cava under the earth until maturity of age. idS7 Vatry 
Bki. (Surteaa) 4IX That John Philpott he contbuad clerk of 
this pariah, xo^ tr. Mackiavelti'a Princa (Rtldg. 1883) 043 
Pagolo and tha Duke da Gravina ware continued alive. 
1670 Walton Heoker in Livea iii. 159 To continue him at 
ScnooL 1741 Richabdson Pamela (x8a4) 1 . iv, 19 No lady 
..would care to continue me with her. 1771 Golosm. 
HUt, Eng* IV. x6o Ha was still continued the reluctant 
general or tha army. S793 Smbaton Edyaiene L* 1 153 it 
. . seamed unprofitaole to continue the companies longer in 
a state of haidahip. iSgo W. Irvino Mohamet xxx. (,x853) 
X5X He was continued in his office, 
tb. elHpt, Obs. cf. quot. 1670 above. 

1603 Shaks. Meat, far M. iv. iii. 88 But Bamardine must 
die this afternoone, And how shall we continue Claudio T 
1 4. To make continuous connect or attach 
to. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolled 1 . 73 Paradys is so hire and 
in oon place contynued to ha arb& CX400 LaturoMc'e 
Cirurg. (MS. A.) 147 pe hraunchis of pe senewis of pe heed 
in sum place ben contcynued ft ioyned with hcae senewia 
1646 Sir T. Browmb Paeud* Kp. v. v. 930 The use of the 
Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother. 

6 . To carry on, take up, resume (a narrative, 
etc.) from a point of suspension or interruption. 

C14S5 Wyntoun CrvM. 1. 1 . 17 De thryde [Duke] sail con- 
tynwyde be Quhille made of Rome wes pe cite. SuAKi. 
a Hen. 11 ^ Epil., Our humble Author will continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it). 1841 J. Jackion True Evang. 
T. 1. 49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the histoiy 
of Platina. xSog Scott Laai Minatr. v. Prol., And thus his 
tale continued ran. iSaa Lamb Elia xi. Imper/. Symh., 
Hume's HiHory compared with his TSmollett's] Continuation 
of it. What if the Historian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? 


6 . To carry on in space ; to prolong, produce. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. loap A Bridge of wondrous lei^h 

From Hell continu’d reaching th' utmost Orbe Of this (i^l 
World. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 974 Then continue 
(vfa. draw longer) both the lines AB^ CD. 1764 Gent. Mag. 
LiV. 11. 643 The arch is now continuing under the intend^ 
road . for which purpose a hill contiguous is cutting down. 
1S3X BaxwsTEa OpUca ii. x8 If we continue backwards the 
n^s DE, FE, they will meet at m. 

7. To canyon in a line of succession or develop- 
ment ; to furnish a sequel or successor to. 

1885 M. Arnold Eaa. Crit. iL M87O 69 The man of genius 
was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century.. The man of intelligence was continued by suc- 
cessors like Bemoullli, Euler, and Laplace. 

8 . Law. To adjourn, prorogue, put off, (esp.iSV.). 

1469.9c. Acta Jaa, lilt 1 38 The court of Parliament, .or sic 

like courtis, that has continuacione, nedis nocht to be con^ 
tinuit fra day to day. e 136s Lindesav (Pitscottie) Ckren. 
Scot. (1798) x88 The Governor . . wrote to the Cardinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, till he nake with 
him. a 1639 Spottiswood Hiat. Ch. Scat. 958 (Jam.) But 
the Regents death, and the troubles which therei^on 
issued, made all to be continued for that time. 1798 Dal- 
las Amer, Law Rep, II. 44 The cause was continued on a 
rule for trial at the next term. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. s.v. DiVr, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the diet may he continued by an act of the Court . . 
Hie continuation must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or aiue die. 1890 
Boaton (il/arr.) Jpd* a3 May \ft He appeared before Judge 
Sannr of the District court in Cambridge this morning, 
and luu his case continued until June 4. 
b. Stock Exch. (See quot.) 

iMNS Lam Timaa LXXX. ao6/i * To continue * is a tech- 
nical term, which means to sell and to rebuy the same 
amount of stock at a future day at the same price, a further 
sum beinji paid for the accommodation. 

IL intransitive* 

9. To remain in existence or in its preeent con- 
dition ; to last, endure, persist in being. 

1 1400 Laa^franda Cirwrg. xao pe sike man muste nedis 
die, luunely & he accldentis contynewen [MS. A. con- 
teynen]. 1333 Covbsdalb i Sam. xiii. 14 But now shaU 
not thy kyngdome oontmue. XjSyy B. Gooox HereabauKa 
Hnab* il (x^ 86) xoSb, Built with rafters and beames of 

i funiper, to the end it might continue. 16^ Petys Diary 
1879) iV. 973 My mother grows so much worse, that he 
ears she cannot long contuiue. 1746-7 Hbrvby Madit. 
(x8x8) to6 This habiumla globe . . could no more continue, 
than they could create themselves. 1878 Browning La 
SaiaiamjM Let what now exists continue. 

10. To remain, stay, or abide {in a place). 

14x7 in Ellis Orig. Latt. 11. 19, L 53 Of us which are con- 
tinuinge in a lande of wait, teae Tindalb Matt. xv. 39 
Because they haue contynued with me now .Hi. dayes, and 
haue nought to eate. x6ii Biblb Jahn il xs They con- 
tinued there not many days. 1867 Milton P. L. ii. 3x4 So 
the popular vote Iodines, here to continue. 1814 Janb 
Austbn Lauiy Sntam xxiii. (X879) 954 Frederica is made 
wretched by his continuing here. 1839 Ybowbll Amc* Brit* 


Ck* xL iM 1 i«lud, vriMve he is rappoeed teliBvecoiitkniad 

^ With eomplement or extoulon : To remain 
Qtt a Bpedded state or capaci^). 

spop-d Aeita /fs*. VU* c 39 Preamh.. Sythen whiche 
tyme your sdd Stthgiect bathe oontynued. .your fmhftill 
and true Hefenaa. 1919 Fismbb Pam* Seraat* Cieat 
Riekanatad Wks. <1878) urn Tbou^ she alway oontyito^ 
opt in hervyrgyayte. M Shaks. iv. vi. 19 Your 
Emperor Continues still a loue. i6is Cyaaat, l vi. 56 
Continuot well my Lord? t#67jHiLTON P* L* v. 591 limt 
thou art happie, owe to God ; That thou continu'st such, 
owe to thy sel£ 1737 WataroN Vea^katp Amiif. v. L | aS 
The Deity would continue thelrfriend. tyOt Jomnboh Let, 
Bamtii to June in BaamaeU% Your English style still con. 
tinues in its purity and vigour. 1884 Miss Bsaooon laAmaet 
xli. It is imposiible you should continue unhappy if you 
follow the dictates of honour and conscience. 

12. To persist In action, persevere ; to go on, 
keep on. (Now rare of persons.) 

e S340 Hampolk Prate Tr, ex He continued alle night in 
pnnrers alone. 14. . Cireameaiaa in Tamdalie 7x843) 
94 To contynu in vertu tyll thd dey. 1370 Lbvins Mamp* 
05 To continew, pertenerare. i6j^ Snakb. A/acA v. i. 34, 
1 haue knowne her continue in this [washing her handif^a 
quarter of an houre. 1877 Littlrtom LaU. Diet. s.v., To 
continue or hold on in that he began. 1731 Smollett Per. 
Pie. Ixii. The altercation continued until they enter^ the 
gates of Antwerp. 1877 Lady Bhassev Saaatbeam 
r The breese continued. 188a J, H. Blunt R^f. Ck. 
Eng. 11 . sao The persecution continued with unabated 
rigour. 

13. To continue doing or to do : to go on doing, 
not to cease. Sometimes with on* 

xa8a WvcLip Luke xxiii. 93 And thei contynueden axinge 
with greete voices, that he schulde be crucined. xgaB Tin- 
DALB Acta xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. i6xs Biblb 
X Sam. i. is As she continued praying bmore the Lord, 
s8sx Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. tw By whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 1867 Milton P. L. ix. 138 In 
one day to have marr'd What he.. six Nights and Days 
Continu'd making, tyiq Lock in W. Wood Surv. Trada 
so [It] is likely to continue on to do so. iTaa Land. Gat. 
Na 6041/10 The Pills continue to be sold by him. 1776 
Trial ef Namdacemar 94/x Kinen Juan Doss continues 
reading fnm the^ Kosenamma. 1873 Jbvons Money (1878) 
63 They will continue to circulate as tMcn coins. 

14. To proceed in one's discourse ; to resume or 
go on after pause or interruption. 

xyxx Stbblb Sped. No. xx8 F a Of all persons under the 
Sun (continued he. .) be sure to set a Mark upon Confi- 
dents. lyafi Swift Gulliver 11. iii, And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went, .with indignation. xSfe 
Sir W. V. Fiblo in Law Timea Rep. LIL 654/9 Lord 
Erskine continues thus : * If the court can discover,' etc. 
tl 6 . ?To be or occur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Timan ti. ii. 5 He. .takes no accompt How 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of whsE is to con- 
tinue. 

tie. To be attached or cohere to (so as to form 
a continuous mass). Obs. 

i6s6 Bacon . 9 ^/t/A 1 993 Such Bodies doe partly follow the 
Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue 10 
themselues. .as we see in Pitch, Giew, Birdlime, etc. 
till. 17. — COKTAIF. Obs. 

(See the etymology, and cf. Contain v. 17. ] 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. IX. X77 And euery maner seculer 
kat may nou3t continue [v. r. contene. conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde. C1380 Wvclif Set. IVka. HI. 349 Suebe blas- 
femyes ben foundun A contynnued in sectis. a 1450 
JCut. de la Tour Ixxxi. (x868) X03 Y haue spoke unto you of 
diuerse women . . (M it is continued in the hible. 1330 
Gardiner in Foxe A.S^M. (13^) 7fio a, 1 receiued a letter . . 
and toke it.. to continue no enectual inhibicion. 137a J. 
loNBi Batket Bucketone Pref. 8 If tlie style or endyting be 
hest, which continueth the matter. 


Contianed (k^ti nifxd),^//. a. [f. prec. -i- -ED.] 

1. Carried on or kept up without cessation ; con- 
tinual, constant 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, eoHiinaaotue. X53R R. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. 1 . xvii. 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 
continued Convocation. 1687-77 Fkltmam Reaalvee u xxxix. 
63 A continued patience 1 commend not x6a8 Earlb 
Microcaem* xlvi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement. 1697 Drydbn Pirg. Georgy l 350 
Cold Weather, and continu'd Rain. 187a £. Peacock 
Maabel Heron I . v. 74 This ctmtinued astonishment was a 
part of her life. 

b. Continued fever (see CoimnuAL a. 3 ). 

S776-43 CULLBN Fimt Linea § 97 Wks. xSs^ I. ^8 When 
it happens . . that the remission is not considerable . . the 
disease is called a Continued Fever. 1790 Mad* 7 mt. II. 
30X The second book treats of continue feven. i|sB J. 
CoFLAND Diet* Mad* I. 367 Dr. Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and Typhus. 

2. Extended in space without interruption or 
breach of connexion ; continuous. 

1^ Tofsbll Four*/. Beeat$^,tt^i\ 939 That Horse is heat 
which is of one continued colour. 1630 R* yokauon'a K iaagd, 
^ C on am t o * 349 One continued county, passable firom (cne 
to the other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 Blunt Pqy. Levant 
(1637)8 A hilly countiy.. in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine trees. 1^ Ixxraa Hum. Vud. lu xxvii. f 3 
An Atom, i. e* a continu’d Body, under one immutable 
Superficies. XTa6 .Shklvockb Pisjy. round IForU (1757) 190 
The ground ia ramt up to that degree, that the suilace of 
it appeare like one continued cinder. 

3. Carried on in a series or sequence ; connected 
or linked together in succession ; continuous. 

s6b8 T. Spbncbr Lagiek 193 A Continued ilmilitude, is 
when the second terme, is to the third, as the first is to the 
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i*d Nights ha rode With daricBMi, syNJ-TaAfPri 
fif H.irOneoontiira'dScriaBofMlafottiiiiai. SMoPi 
m Peuat. 1. 8 {They] hare aach ^ren a oobtiniMd 


.Tbafp Afina. 
n. S710 Palsy 

i {thay] hare aach i^ren a oobtiniMd hki- 

loryofSL Phttfs Ufa. 

4. m* Continued pro for tiomh ; a mdea of quiti'* 
title! such that the mbo i» the imio bdtwoeu eyery 
two adjacent terms; such quantitlee tee laid 
to be In Continued freiportion* CouHmeedJi^ 
tioni a fraction whose denominator ii an in- 


teger plus a fraction, which Utter Unction has 
for its denominator an Integer plm a fraction^ 
and so on. 


1796 Hutton Math* Diet* s.v. Conttnaaed P re po r Ho nate, 
A series of continual or continued proportionals » otherwise 
called mpragretsion* iBsy — Couree Math* I« ti$ But when 
the difference or ratio of every two socosediM tems is tiio 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be CMtiniwd, ati 4 
the numbers themselves make a series of Ccmtiotied Pro* 
portionals, or a progression. 

t b. Continue bass (In Musk) m ThoB090H» 
BA88. [It. basso eontinuo.] 

1717^ CHAMtEM Cye/., Continued, or tkoreuigMaer, In 
music, IS that which continues to play constantly; both 
during the recitatives, and to sustmn the choir or CMroM, 

Conti*nil«d2y, adv* [f. prec. + In a 

continued manner ; nnintenruptedlv, contlnuoui^. 

1380 Hw Scot in Strype Ama* Ref* i* App. vik xp llio 
cathoUke churche, which hathe in it contynurely theHolye 
Spirit of God for a ruler and govemour. t8lo H. Moil 
ApoenJ, Apoc* Pref. 17 A Book of auch comprehensive 
Prophecies, and so continuedly true. ilby W. P. in 
Hone £vary*dap Bk* II. 936 Family arms teem not to 
have been conunuedly adopted, till towards the time of 
Edward 1 . 


Oonti'&liednAM. rare* [f. as prec. -h -Nm ] 
Continued state or quality, continuity. 

1394 Carbw Haaartda Exam. Wita («6x6) S7 It hehooues 
also that his parts hold a certaine kind of continuednesse, 
and that they bee not deuided. 1630 'T. WilUamsoh in 
Spurgeon Trtaa. Dam. Ps. cxlvl. 4 See we now the oon- 
tinuednesse, oxit, * it goeth forth *. afig! J. Sbrgrant tr, 
T. IVkite'a PertpaUt. Inat. xao AH quanti^ whatever 
must, .by continuednetse, conspire into one bulk. 
Oonunuendo : see Contzhuabdo. 
Continiiar (k;kiii‘niwiaj). [f. Cobtimdb w.-f 
-bbL] 

1. One who continues, or carries on ; esp. one who 
continnes a history or other unfinished work. 

1348 Hall Ckroaa. a45lL Ihe nonce and continner of 
warre and hostilitie. t6s8 W. Burton /tin, Anton* tat 
1 'he Continuer of Thuanua his History. sfigB Slinobbv 
Diary (1836) 8X3 Holding only Fame to he the strongest 
continuer of a family, xyefi Hbarnb CoUeei. as May (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 953 'The Continuer of Aihenm Uxon. 
Whitney L/e Lang, vil 1x9 The inheritors and conunuers 
of a common civilisation. 

2. One who continues in a state, etc. ; one who 
persists, remains, keeps on, stays. 

1548 Hall Ckron, Hen. IV, an. L tx He now obteynyng 
the crowne of the retime, yf he wer therin a long continuer. 
1381 Mulcastbr Poaitioua xxxix. (1887) aix Continuers at 
home. X399 Shahs. Maaek Ada 1. 1. 143 , 1 would my horre 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
X63B D. Lufton Land. 4 Conmtrey earoonadood, Tenamts 
at will in Halliwell Repr. C karate. Bka. (1857) 309 These 
are Continuers onely upon their Malsters pleasure. 

Continuing (k^ntl'nlwiiq), vbl, sb* [f, as prec; 
+ -iMoi.j The action of the verb Coirrurux; 
continuation, continuance ; abiding. 

1398 TasvisA Baartk. deP.R. lu. vii. (1403) 53 He lykenyth 
the soule racional to a cerde cause of nis perfeccion and 
contynuynge. S843 Milton Divorvo vL (xSsx) 35 It is not 
the outwara continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
covenant, tfipa T. H[alb] Aec. New Invent. 53 The oeas- 
ang or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 
Ooilti*nili^, ppl* a. [f. as prec. 4- -moS.] 
1. That continues (in various senses of the verb ) ; 
abiding, lasting ; persistent, persevering. 

X393 (Sower Cot/. II. x8 It semeth love Is welwillende To 
hem that ben continueode With hesy herte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. xgafi Tindalb Hob, xiii. 14 For here 
haue we no continuynge citie (So sfiix). x6m Sir T. 
Hbrsert TVot'. xsa During to eternise his fame, in a 
more continuing way. 1S43 S C Hall Whiteboy xi. xoo 
Stimulated by continuing peril, 1073 Brvcr Holy Rom. 
End. V. 'ed. <) 63 A continuing protest against the validity 
of Charlea's title. 

t 2. Formerly used in concord with a substantive 
absolutely (xLat ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, during, pend-' 
ing and so tending to be renrded as a prepo- 
sition ; e.g. continuing my while my life 
continnes, during my life. ubs. 

1315 Barclay Eglogea (1570) Biijb, Thy dishes he one 
continuing the yere. Ibid. B vj b, Better were to bide con- 
tinuing my life. x68r G. Vernon L/e 0/ H^fyn 34 Con- 
tinuing this time, Mr. Hcylyn had no very consiaetable 
•ubsistence for himself and his new Companion. 

Hence Gonti'niilngly adv* 

IA94 Fabvan Ckron. vl ccxiv. esx The layd. .vil. slepers 
. .sleped contynuyngiy to the laste. .ycres of Thefodocias. 

Conti'nnist. [C Continue v. + -lar.] One 
who holds a theory of continuity or continuousness. 
Hence Ooatl^isiil'Btlo a. (see quot.) 

1883 ScHAFF Entycl. Ral. Rnowl, H. X453 He advocated 
what is called the continuistic view of the apocalyptic pro- 

E hecies ; i e., that they are predictive of progressive history, 
eing p^ly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. 
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(1c^ntini»iti). [a. F. eontinuiti 
(l6th c.)» ad. L. conlinuitdt^em, f. continu-us: &ee 
-ITY .1 The state or quality of bein^ contiononi. 

1, Of mate/ial things: The state or quality of 
being nniiitcrrnpted in extent or substance, of 
having no interstices or breaks; uninterrupted 
connexion of parts ; connectedness, unbrokenness. 

1543 Titee 5). 1570 Dks Math, Prtf, DJ, Fyre and Ayre 
. . will d««icend, wlien . .their ContinuiUe should be dissolued. 
1607 Topskll four^f, HttuU (1673) 38 Inflaming the body, 
IcxiMiig the continuity of the parts, iflig Crooks Body 0/ 
Mom 307 Now there is no mntinuity betwcene the vmbili* 
call veine and the hollow veiiie. <646 Sia T. Urqwnk Pggttd, 
Ep II. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
1787-51 Cmambkrs Cycl.^ Continuity is usually define^ 
among schoolmen, the immediate cohebion of parts in the 
same quantum. s8os Wklunoton in Gurw. DUp, III. 50 
The continuity of the frontier. sSsj Bakewell /ntroJ. 
Geol (18x5! 5a Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is .. broken. 185$ Bain Stages /«/. 1. ii. | 17 (1864) 46 
The coiitiouity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, processe*^, etc. ; 
The state or quality of being uninterrupted in 
sequence or succession, or in essence or idea ; 
connectedness, coherence, unbrokenness. 

1603 Holland Plutarch* s Mor. 1356 All that shall be, 
hath a ntint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proccedeth from the beginning to the end. 
17^1 Harrii Hennes vii. 11786) 101 We may gam some idea 
of rime, by considering it under the notion of a transient 
continuity. sSeo W. Irving Skrich Bk. 1 . 10 \n travelling 
by land there is a cuntiiinity of scene, a connected succession 
of incidents that carry on the story of life. 1840 W. Grovb 
Carr. Phy*. Force* PreC (ed. 6' 16 The continuity of atten- 
tion necessary for the pioper evolution of a tiain of thought. 

b. Ixnv or principle of continuity', the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 
to another per saltum. 

The phrase originated with T^eibnlts. In 1687 he laid 
down as a general principle, that where there is continuity 
between data, such that one cose continually approaches 
and at length loses itself in another, there will be a corre- 
sponding continuity in results or properties. For example, 
it IS a proper^ of the ellipse that all rays from the one focus 
are reflected from the curve to the other ; in the parabola 
all such rays reflected at the curve are parallel ; if there be 
given a scries of ellipses continually approaching the para- 
noia by the rontinuous increase of distance between the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion of parallelism, so as at length to differ from it by levs 


ing good also in Ph)raics, because the Soverei.;n Wisdom, the 
source of all things, acts as a perfect f ieometer, ami according 
10 a harmony that admits of no addition. In 170a he re- 
ferred to this principle as * the law ul continuity and claimed 
that it operates in all natural phenomena ; and in his 
Nouveanx Am/i/j, ho declared it to he part of his ‘ Law of 
Continuity ’ that everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing saltum. 

I1687I L.EIBNITZ Z,r//rv d Mr. BayleVlV*. Erdm. 104. i8m 
Lottre d Mr. Arnauld ibid 107 Chacune de ces sudn 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suarum operationum. 170a — Re^l. aux Rejfl. do BayU ibid. 
x8r;/a Qu il ne se rencontre jamais rien, oh la lot de la con- 
tinuity (nue j'ai introdulte, et dont j'ai fait la premihre 
tueiuion dans les Nouvelles de la Klpulliaue de* Lettres 
de Mr. Baylc), ct toutes les aiitres regies let plus cxoctes 
des Mathdmatiques soient viol6cs. 0 1716 — Plouv. Es*. 
IV. xvi, Tout VA par degrds dans la nature ct rien par saut, 
ct Cette riulc, h r< 5 g.Hrcr des cliangeineuts, est une partie de 
nia loi de la continuity. ^ 1753 Chambi'rs Cycl. SuppL s.v.. 
An eminent inathematician has supposed what he calls a law 
of continuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or clone in nature, is done by infinitely 
smafl degrees. i8xa 6 Playfair A’at. Phil. (16x9) 1 . 271 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, art on one another 
Impalse or percussion, in such a manner Chat their action is 
subject to the law of continuity. 1830 Hkrschkl Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 189 It prevents a breach of tlie law of continuity 
between transparent and opake bodies. 1841 J. K. Yoitno 
Math. Dissert, ii. 74 That the angle changes at once from 
90^ to zero, is to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of continuity, .that, etc. x86a Mulcaiiv (from. 
ted. aX 1878 Tait & Stewart l/uscm Unw. (1880’ p, xii. 
We endeavour to show, .that immortality |s strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principle of Continuity (rightly viewed). 

a Equation of continuity ^ in Hydrodynamics : 
the conation connecting the rate of change of density 
of a nuid within any closed surface constantly full 
of fluid with the flow of fluid through the surhice. 

1838 T. Webbticr Eqmilihr. 4 r Motion of Fluids. 18B0 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. X4Z. s88aMiNCUiN Unipi. Kme- 
mat. I 03. 

3. The state or quality of being continuous in 
time ; uninterrupted duration, rare. 

1646 Sib T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. iv. xHi, Wee need not have 
recourse unto any starre but the Sunne and the continuity of 
its action. i8ao Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 
1650 1. 37 Their stedfost continuity of gaze. 1841 Bai^- 
8TBR MtiPt. Sc. II. iv. (1856) 146 A panful disease, which 
had its origin in the severity and continuity of his studies. 

4. qisa&i-coner. A continnons or connected whole ; 
a continuous or unbroken course or series. (Of 
material or immaterial things.) 

s6oi Holland Pliny II. 423 Running throughout one 
continuity without interruption, a s 6 to FornKHW Atheom. 
11. ix. I 3 iz6s 9> 896 All maj^itudes and continuities ore de- 
duced from one originall prick. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 
70 When every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 


worid. 1809-10 CoLEBioos Friend (1865) *>9 A chain that 
ascends in a continuity of links. 

b. A |>ait Gofluonous with somethiiig else. rare. 
1809 W. Irving Kniekerb. (1861) 048 The New-Nether- 
londs . . a eonciimity of the territory token poesession of . . 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock. 

6. Solution of continuity : the fact or condition 
of being or becoming discontinuous ; fracture, rup- 
ture, breakage, 'break*. Orig. nsrd of wounds, 
etc. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses. 

S543 Tbahbbon tr. vid* Ckimi^. (ts86) la The heart 
can not sufler solution of continuitie without death. 1661 
Boamhall yust ytnd. ii. 14 SchUme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution of continuity in the body Kcclesiastick. 1707 
Curios, in Hush. ^ Oa^. 77 I'be i^lution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. Z790 Burke Fr, 
Rn>. 24 With what address this temporary solution of [his- 
torical) continuity is kept from the eye. 1877 Tyndall in 
Daily News a Oct a 5 We are brought without solution of 
continuity into the piesence of problems, which, .lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics. 

GontinilOlUi (k^nti niifias), a. [f. L. continuous 
hanging together, uninterrupted (f. contin-ere in 
intr. sense * to hang together,’ etc.) + -ous.] 

1 . Characterized by continuity; extending in 
space without interruption of substance; having 
no interstices or breaks ; having its parts in im- 
medi ite connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew Anal. Plants ti. iii. | 3 It is Compounded of 
two Hodie.s. The one Parcncliymous ; Continuous through- 
out ; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinuity. S704 Newton Optics il 11. (1789) IV. 148 The dark 
intervals must be diminished, until the neighlxiuring rings 
^come continuous, and are blended. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc \\\.t Round the city stretch'd Their line rantinuous, 
massy as the wall Erst by the fearful Roman. .rai.sed. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (187^ 390 In most cases the area 
inhabited by a species n continuous. 1879 Lockyek Etem. 
Astron. vi. 998 if wc lights match and ohnerve its spectrum, 
we find that it is continuous — that U, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limit of the violet. 
s8Bz Maxwell EUctr. 4* Magn. 1 . 6 Without describing a 
continuous line in sfiace. 

b. In unbroken connexion with\ joined con- 
tinuously to ; forming one mass with. 

169a Ray Dissol. H'erld xl v. (1739) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Mnlarca. 1700^ S. pAkKEU^ Six Philos. Ess. 

S 'l'he Superficies whereto it was continuous, etc 1879 
ARiJiN Eyesight ii. 2s The mucous nicmbraue of the eye 
is continuous with the skin. 

’\Q. fig. Obs. 

Fuller Holy ^ Piyf. St. iv. iii. 252 They were so 
conuguouH and near in kinred, they might not be made 
continuou.s lone flesh > in m.irttage. 

2 . Of immaterial things, actions, etc. : Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence ; going on 
without interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

1/5X Harris Hermes 11. (1841) 187 Coiitinuatives .. con- 
solidate scnteu(XH into one continuous whole. sSja Nat. 
Philos.^ Elect* 0-Magnet, xi. § 176. 60 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
ITie currents transmitted by perfect conductors arc contin- 
uous ; that is, their intensity is either constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants. 1867 Smvtm 
Sailod* H'oni-ol.t Continuous sersdee meUf those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on beii^ paid off, are 
permitted to have leave, ana return to the flag-hhip at the 
port for gcnernl service. 1867 Freeman Nornt. Conq. I. 
App. (1876) 700 A continuous siege of six months. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. s> V. 131 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is veiy rarc. 1B78 I’ait & Siewart 
UnsesH Univ. vii. § 215 Which will ex’plain the continuous 
life of the universe as well os its continuous energy. 

3. technically. 

Continuous braJte^ a continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carruice or 
wheel in a train, L outinuma consonants^ those which are 
c.’tpable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to explosive). 
Continuous function (Math.h a function that varies con- 
tinuously, and whose differential coefficient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost : see lyroin'. Con- 
itnuous stem ( Bot.', one without articulations. Ctnftinuous 
stylet in Gothic Architectui^ a style in which the rnullions 
of a window are continued in the tracery, as dislinguishcd 
from the geometrical style of carliOr Gothic. 

»®49 Freeman Archit. 379 There is also a tendency., 
throughout the Continuous style, to extend the omaiuentol 
stonework. 1850 Lai ham Eng Lang. (ed. ^144 Now 8,/, 

/, etc. are explosive, v, etc. continuous. 1866 Trees*. Bot. 
325 A stem is said to be cemtinuous which has no Joints. 
1883 Stubbs* Mercantile Ctre. 96 Sept. 862/9 The use of 
continuous brakes on their several lines [of railway]. 

Continiioiudy (k^nti niiYiasli), adv. [t prec. 

+ -LT In a continnons manner ; unintermptedly, 
without break ; continually, constantly. 

1678 Cuowortk IntelL Syst. 167 (R.) Which . .incorporatee 
the newly received nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the preexistent parts of flesh and bone. i8a6 Foster 
in Life 4 Corr. (1846) 11 . 04 He Rpoke continuously for a 
considerable time. *» 7 S Lvkll Princ, GeoL 1 . n. xxv. 693 
These may sometimes mantle continuously rom^ the whole 
mans. 18^ Nature ao Nov. 58 A body which is changing 
its speed every .. hundredth port of a moment or what we 
coll continuously. s88i Maxwell EUctr. h Magn. 1 . 6 A 
quantity is said to vary continumisly, if, when it pasMs from 
one value to another, U assumes all the intermediate values. 

OontinilOlumeM (k^nti niwiusn^). [f. at 
prec- + -XKsa.] The state or quality of being cou« 
tinuous ; continuity. 

1803 W. Tavloe in Monthfy Mag. XVI. 994 TheM two 
narratives are drawn up with that cootinuousnesiL that art- 
less wonderinff honesty . . which might be expected. 1851-9 
Darwin in Adut. Man. Sei. Bnq. 281 1 'he continuouaness 
and form of the strata. 1887 Contest^. Reu. May 727 Con- 


OOHVOBT. 

ttnuousoesB of influence is os much a iketor iu education as 
specific acts of teaching. 

Continute, obt. rmm. f. CoirrivuATi ppl. a. 
llOontiMlua (k|foti'Di4i|iim). PL continue, 
(-&>. [L. ; neuter of cantinuus^ i. e. ' a continuout 
body or thing'.} A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a continuous series of elements 
'passing into each other* 

zfigo Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP. u. U (ed. e) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusible port into one continuum. 
1677 Hale Pidm. Orig. Mast, iv, iv. 307 The admirable ac- 
commodation of the several Ports of the Humane Body to 
make up one Continuum. 9865 Grote Plato I. i. 13 There 
could be no continuum ; each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space. 
a 1878 l.Ewes Stssdy Psychol. 118791 >33 To these animals 
[the wolf and dog] the external world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to roan it is a continuum of sights. s886 1. 
Ward in Encycl. Brit. XX. 51/r \Psyekology) AH possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
as many groups of qualitative contlnua. 

Contlr-, obs. 1. Couh'TKii-, e.g. in conlirmont. 
Co*llt-lill6- [Of uncertain derivation : it has 
been suggested that cont is a variant of Camt rAl] 

1. * The spiral intervals formed between the strantLi 
of a rope, by their being twii^ted together *. 

1848 G. Biddlecombk Art ^ Riggis^ to. 1874 Knignt 
Diet. Mech. 612 Cont dine m tyorming. .is filled up with 
spun yarn or small rope, which brings the rope so treated to 
a nearly cylindrical shape. • 

2. ' The space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side 

1867 Smyth SaiUPs IVord-bh. 

Conto (kp nip). In 6^7 oounto. [Pg. con/o^Ji. 
contOt OF. cunte, F. comptei^L. cof/tpulus: see 
Count .r//.} In Poitugiiese, a million ; hence, short 
for a million rcis, worth in Portuguese currency 
about f 320 , in Brazilian a little moie than half 
that amount. 

160Z Hakluyt tr. Galvauds Discov. fPorld (xBba) 14 He 
neuer. .left off to rai.se and to augment the yerely rent vnto 
a cuunto. 1858 SiMMONua Diet. Trade Prod.y A Portuguese 
word for million; a conto of reis (xuoo milreis) is usually 
expressed thus xc«o$ooo. 1889 limes (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 
15/1 The sum of 5,t)Oocontos (^ 550,000). 1890 Daily Nesst* 
as Jan. 5/5 The money being subscribed in Brazil. The 
capital is stated to be 200,000 contos of rcis, or over 20 
millions sterling. ^ 1801 Scot. Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
xaoo rontos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
lust Friday '.H decree. 

Coxitoise, erron. f. Cointise, Quainttse. 

Boutell Heraldry Hist. 8 Pop. ^ed. 3) 267. 

Contor : see Condob. 

Contomiate (k^t^*ini|/t),a. and sb. [f. It. con- 
torsto circuit, contour : so K. contorsiiati adj. fern.] 

A. adj. Of a medal or coin : Having a deep 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

169a O. Walker Grk. ^ Rom. Htst, 25 Medals Contor- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare, Hovkinb ft 

Rimbault Orgeat (1877) 19 A contomiate com of the Km- 
peror Nero. 1889 S. w. Stevenson Diet. Rom. Coins s.v., 
Contorniaie medals present this peculiarity, that there is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexiou between the obverse 
and the reverse. 

B. sb. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumference : applied by modem numismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
emperors, the purpose of which is uncertain. 

1883-5 T. D. Fosdrokr Encycl. Antia. (1843) 073 Contor- 
niates..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. ^s8j5o Leitck tr. Mailer's Anc. Art I 907. 198 The 
contornUti distributed at public games. 1889 S. W. Ste- 
venson Piet. Rom. Coins s.v.. All writers appear, .to agree 
in considering that contomiates were not or the nature and 
value of money.. All contomiates are of brass. 

Conto-rxiiated, oontou*rnlated, ///. a. 
prec. adj. 

1797-51 CiiAMBRa9 Cycl. 9. V., All we have remaining of 
these contourniated medals, seem to have been struck about 
the same time. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 1893 

in Grass. 

II Contorno (k^t^'m^). [It. contomo circuit, 
Cuntoub, f. contornare to turn toother, compass 
about, put a thing round another (cf. med.L. con- 
tomdre to round off well), f. L. con- + tomdro to 
turn in a lathe, round off, make round, f. iomus a 
tuming-lathe.l Contour, outline of a statne or 
other work of art. 

9758 Johnson Idler No. 76 r 3 His mouth full of.. tho 
Bublifliity and grand cootorno dl Michael Annlo. 1761 
Mad. D Arrijiy Diary 1 . 325 For a background and con- 
torno, who comes up to Mn. ThraleT 
Contorslon, obs. form of Cortortion. 
Contoraive (k^nt^'isiv), a. [f. I-. contormsy 
alleged variant of cotiiortus (see Comtobt) + -iv>.] 
Of contorting quality or tendency. 

1819 H. Busk tTestriadi. 500 His ^'^contoniive bent a 
thousand ways. 1819 — Dessert 7 it (V with scored viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew. 

t Goato*rt| ffl a. Obs. [ad. L. contort -us pa. 
pple. : see next.} Twisted, contorted. 

1570 Levins Maetip. 173 G>atort, contortsss. 

Gpatort (kAit/'it), V. [f. L. contort- ppl. stem 
of omtor^ero^ f. con- + torpt?n to twist.] 

L trans* To twist, twist toother or round itself ; 
todrawawry; to distort greaUy by twisting. 



OOVTO&CTD. 

tiH Iwt CoNiomi^ rtm Cwviai <J.), Splm 
into 1^1 aphmk i^Aiionvibwi^4r(i7yo) L ipj 
Hmm . . fltohy fibres v cnntoiitd and totind about upilb 
..apiiul ntokiitoukMia . . of thu uemt. lifl HAwmomii 
/fuM 1. 1, so Th« vuHuiy of fimoM|«u abapus into wbteb 
^e-trawoontorathoiiiMlvoa 1108^*0 Too© C/rA Amai» 
ly. 948/1 The cord fai thereby coniorteo into a aiknal. liss 
Bain iSWef«e ^ /nt, u, ii ^ e ti8^) lai The features are 
lently contorted. iSpp XxiCKvaa £itm Astrm, iii 79 The 
aedinMntary rocka have been . . bent, oootorted» or twisted 
to an enormouR extent. 

/Sg, 1818-7 Sta W. Hamilton (1877) 1 . *i. 197 

Contortea from their eatabliahed signification. 1884 Bowen 
Lagk vii. xpa Both halves of the reasoning are contoitecL 
1 2 . To hurl forth aa a missile or argumeot. OAr. 
ctafieAar, PAaicEti)s/^Prws^r AferrfagMX^s Foritmay 
M well verified of you that ye contort to another : He that 
18 once ouer his shoes, foroeth not afterward how deepe he 
wade in the myer. 

Oontorted [f. prec.-i- 

-ED.1 

1 . Twisted, «/. twisted toother or round itself ; 
drawn awry or out of shape by a twisting action. 

idea Mas.<(inc:ex PVry. Afart, v. i, 1 * 11 .. hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icides, In the frigid lone. 1874 J, 
WaioHT tr. S^nuca*t Thynte^ xo What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes? 1774 Pennant TourScoU 
in 1773, 165 The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martvn Rtmi- 
»€au*i Bot, XXV. 368 The legumes are contorted. s8^ 
Black Grteu Fast. v. 37 All over his contorted visage. 

iSga Gaulb Afagastrotm* 70 Whether those deriva- 
tions, .be not contorted, jejune, .ridiculous. 

2 . Bot. ' An arrangement of petals or corolline 
lobes, when each piece, being oblique in hgure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that which stands next it* (TVwat. Bot. 1866). 

1760 Blus in Phil. Trans. LI. 934 Contorted flowers, 
that is . . those monopetalous flowers, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of their peuls, turn all to the right hand. 1870 
Hooksk Flora p. xv, Convolvulacea . . corolla . , plidted 
and contorted in bud. 

b. Contorttd-cowvoluHvi adj‘. : convolnte with 
some degree of contortion. 

s8go Linoley Nat. Sysi. Bot. sx8 The sestivation. .on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contortod-oonvolutive. 

Cont0*rtedl7, adv. [f. prec. + -LT«.] In a 
contorted or twisted manner. 

1858 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. x. | s Not irregularly 
and contortedly, .but straightly. 

Contortion (k^nt^*jJjn). Also 7-8 .torsion, 
[ad. L. contortion' n. of action f. contoripsirt : 
see Contort v. Cf. F. contorsioni^oxi^ i6th c.).] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing ; the (ket 
of being twisted ; distoition by twisting, 

s8xi CoT(<R., ContorsioHy A contortion; a wrything, etc. 
16x5 Ckookb Body of Man 68 It giueth a forme, .ansarere- 
able to it owne contortions. i8tf SiaT. Brownx Card. Cyrus 
iii. 5:1 Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mss. Chatonb 
Iwyrav. Mind (X774) I X09 We strive, .to alter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of boj^. 1841^ Emerson Ess., 
PrudsHct Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 96 The contortions of ten cruci- 
fied martyrs. 1878 Huxley Physiogy^. 3x5 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata, due to squeezing at the sides. 
fig. 1874 Mahappy Soc. Lifs Groses v. 157 The most vio- 
lent contortions of gramnur. 

2 . The product of contorting ; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

ififif Power ExF Philos, i. 8 The Probe which yon see 
lyes m her month in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 

S ring. 18x8 Mrs. Bhbllsy Fremkonst. xvi. (1860 xm 
is face was wrinkled into contortious too horrible for 
human esres to behold 1873 Black Pr. ThuU vii. X05 llie 
curious contortions of the rooks. 

fig. *869 J. Martineau Kss. II. 4S The deductions.. are 
only so many contortions of the original definitions. 

Contortionist (k/^ntp jjpnist). [f. prec. + -I8T.] 
One who professes and practises contortion, a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws bis body into 
contorted postures, b. An artist whose work 
exhibits contortions, o. One who contorts or 
twists the sense of words. 

1859 Cornwallis Nova World I. 333 Cremorne Gardens. — 
Wanted, male and female Equestrians, Tumblers . . Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists. Massek. Exam, 11 



Leighton in 7 imss xx Dec. 7/4 He is the most tur|pd con- 
tortionist whose work it has been my fortune to see. 

t Oontcrtlouap a. O61. [f. Coktobtion: tee 
-ous.] AlTected by contortions. Hence tOoB- 
to‘Ttlon8nM0, * writhedness, the state of being 
contorted* (Ash 1775). 

t73e-8 Bailey (folio', Comtorlsonsnai, wreathedness. 
Hence in later Diets. 

Ooutovtiya (k^nt/’jtiv), a. U.'L.contort^ ppl. 
stem of contorquAre -h -IVE.] Tending to or caudng 
contortion ; characterized by twisting. 

1859 C. Dresser Bud. Dot. 345 The inner margin of each 
leaf IS rovered by the outer margin of the next : in this 
case their arrangement U oon volute. .Some authors call this 
form of sBstivation contoitive. 

Chmtovto^, combining fonn of L. eontortus 
twisted together ; as in OoBtosto-fcUaoeouBa. 

1848 Dana Zoo^h. 49s Explanate, omtottoilbliaceous . • 
fella clusteied into a broad clump. 


&11 

_ fwa. KL. 

eoniortut (^see Cortoiw), after iotfsOniAg To»* 
TUOftnt.] The oondidon of being tvdated 
or round each other ; Intricate twistadness. 

iM Rsn. IX. a8a The peculiar oontortuosity, 

twistineat of beech roots, 

OaiitoBimyllMta (kp&t^itijff pUk^), «. |ad. 
L. e0ntorimpluSt*us, L contortui twisted together 
•f-^icStm folded.] (See quot. 1S59.) 
iMColbmookb in Asiatic Ess. XII. 530(^1080111 two, 
uneqi^, almond fleshy, thick, chrysaloia-coUtortuplIcate. 
^ GmKY Lossons Btd. Gloss., CmCortnptioats, twisted 
bade upon iiiclf. 

tOoatoviin^iofttcd, ^ a. Oit. [£ w 

prec. , -an.] TwUted and entangled. 

1848 Psiil, Eat ism Assoc. 30 The snarl'd, and oontortu- 
plicated affain of the Stote. 

Oontonr (k^nt&si, k^tQ«*j\ lA [a. K. contour, 
f. contoumer (cf. F. tour, toumer, and Torn), in 
artistic sense-* It. contomo: see Coktohno.] 

L The outline of any figure : 8L introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculptnre; spec, the line 
separating the differently coloured parts of a design. 

i88a Evelyn Chalcogr, Wkn. v. (1805) 315 Penning the 
contours and outlines with a more even and acute touch. 
z686 Aclioniv Painting IBustr. £xpL Terms, The Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and make 
the Superficies of it 1697 Evelyn Numisw. vi sox A per- 
fect Medal has. .it^ Contours neatly trimm'd. .and carefully 
preserved. 1708 Phillivs s.v., In painting and carving, 
ctmtours are tne outward lines of a picture or figure, xfiss 
P. Nicholson Praci. Bmitd. sg* To draw the contour both 
of the plan and elevation. xSsp Scott Anns ofG. iih 
The whole contour of her form . . resembled that of Minerva. 
1849 Ruskim Sso. Lamps vi | 13. 175 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoroughly felt 1879 Rood Chromsdics xviiL 31s Contours 
consiKtmg of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not har- 
monize particularly well toucher. 

b. Perfection or artistic quality of outline. 

1780 Johnson Lit. Mrs. Tkreus 1 May, The exhibition is 
eminently splendid, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agineourt 1. 37 That 
sort of full and graceful sweep in ul the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, 1 believe ciill contour. s8si Bain 
Stnsts k tnt. III. i. $ 75 (1664) 453 The sculptor must have 
a keen sense of contour and lornL 

o. gm . ; especially frequent as applied to the out- 
line of a coast, mountain mass, or other topo- 
graphical feature. 

1789 Phil. Trans. LIX. ^8 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficiently regular, to some lines oddly as- 
sembled. 1791 N BWTE Tour Eng. tf Scot, st 1 Their streets, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular. x8oa Playfair lUnstr.^ Hutton, Th, xoi Its 
broken and abrupt contour.. determined by the action of 
the sea. 1867-77 F. Chambers Astron. 11. ii. 100 In 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon. 1878 Hux- 
ley Pkysiogr. 16 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour of the surface of the country. 

1 2 . Conchot. * 'i'hc spiral that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis Obs, 

t7« Gsnti. Mag. XXV. 31. 

1 3. A * round * (of amusements, or the like). Obs. 

1784 Dsnouomsnt 36 Fidgeting about from one demure 

employment to another foims the whole contour of my 
spnghtly amusements, 

4. Comb. Oontour-feathers, -hairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the sui face and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those which lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface. Contour line, a line representing the 
horizontal contour of the earth's surface at a given 
elevation. The contonr line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the edge of a horizontal 
plane cutting the mountain at that height. A 
series of such lines at successive elevations laid 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface. A map in which this is done 
is a Contour map. 

X844 Ansted Gtol. II. 338 The laying down on the mapa 
a Hystaili of what are called contourdines ; by which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
i86x Times 7 Oct.. An accurate map of hU fields, .with con- 
tour tines of level oy which road-making, drain excavation, 
etc., may be laid out. 186a R. H. PATTERaoN Ess. Hist. A 
Art zas Look at the Contour map of Europe in Tohnston^a 
Physical Atlas. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. 14 Where the 
ground is very steep the contour.lines run close together. 
Contour (H^ntueu), V. [f. prec sb.] 

1. troens. To mark or furnish with contour lines. 

2. To carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a 
hill. Hence Contldu*ring vbl. sb . ; also nttrib. 

187s PaocToa Light Sc, 380 In true contouri^ regular 
horixontal lines, .are traced over a country. 1879 C. C. Kino 
in CasseU's Tsekn, Educ. IV. 9a 's For tontouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummet vertical through the 
sero point. 1890 Hallxtt xooo Mitts 431 The can-ioad to 
Maymyo, a place 34 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to be contoured to 44 miles, and ascends in this distance 

J 300 feet, liaa Catatoguo of Sdtmt(f. Imtrmn. , Contour- 
ig Glass or Hand Level for direct vision. 

Contourb, early form of COnturb tr. 
Ooutouvud ppl a. [f. prec. -f -m] 

1 1* Rounded in outline. Obs^ 
zysg Biadlev Fam. Diet. II. av. Lottnes, The Green 
[Lettuce] have very large and tontoor'd Leaves. 


2 ; FumUlMd with etxktoQf 2ti«fe 

if|».4 atos i p s to nSbpt.38fi/<A608toui^8M^ 

tonal Afinoaii 

I0mtewm< (ic«u«'nvV <*. OT, If t,; 
ppl^ of cousmmgr to tnHt about t CfL Cd^TdRXO.] 
Turned ubout, Is* towazdi the linliter :br leftt 

STay-flt OiAiaaEai Cgelf CuUonrm, III heraldry^ it Utod 
when beaM are repreaented siandinf, or lUUnitif* entb 
their facet to the iaiilaiar<«ide of the aaeuldlMMn. klli 
Bovtbu. Hornddry Hkt. p Pop. glv« f 1 <ecU 3 ) i 8 h A Uon 
rampant, cootoumd. s 888 CWANaAfisr. EE-efioAUChaii^et 
(except those intended to be contourndf. 

ContouTBlatBd, variant of CounNmirxAtBD. 

Ooiito*xloat«i humoroof perversion of Xirroxi* 

OATB. 

s864 Oavton Pitas. NoUt it. hr. 47 They thinklilai a liltla 
Gontoxicated (as they say). 

II Contra (kp ntrk), wh., prep, (sb.) [L. eonM 
adv. and prep. ; in its origin the ablative case fern, 
of an obs. adj. stem *rMsr(#)r- a comparative ftona 
COM, con, prep. ; cf. citrd, oxtrA, intrS, ultrA, and 
Eng. afder. For the sense cf. OE. wed with^ 
agamst, wiAer^ against, equivalent to conirch in 
composition, as m w^er*smcntH » conirA^dfetro, 
From philosophical and legiu langu^e, the L. 
word has passed into a restricted English use.] 

A. prop. 1. Against. Chiefly In the phrase 
pro and contra (now generally abbreviated to cou)g 
* for and against ' (the motion, proposal, etc.). 

ri4ao Hknevson Mor . Fab ., TtUotfDsgj ^ Contim and 
■ * Cax 


pro, strait argunwniis thay ro^va. 1480 
Eng. ccltii.* 337 A grtte altercacyon amom 


kXTON Ckrm* 
Wi^tots of this 

matar pro and' contra. tgSo Rollahd C^. renus iv. to 
In gueationiii balth in Contra and Pro. tfiog Bacon Astu. 
Loam. L vii. I x5 Son the subtiltiea of Aristotle, to lake a 
matter both wayes. Pro and Contra, etc. 

b. In this sense it is often elllpticolly taken as 
a sb., and may have a plural. 

1383-87 Fqxb a. k M. ftW4) III. aio After much Pro and 
Contn^ they alt consented, a 1613 Overburv A W\ft (163B) 
IBS His whole life is spent b Pro and contra. s6gs Hey- 
WOOD Hiorarek. vi. 351 And Pro's and Contra's, not to be 
refuted. S884 Aiktumum aj Aug. aje^a He weighs care- 
fully the proa and the contras. 

t2. Against. Sc, Obs. 

18^1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1835) 99 Wot 
doeing of cxecutione contra onie penone quhatsumever. 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
control iwise. 

lafe Langl. P. pi. a ix. x6 * Contra*, quod I as a Clerk. 
b8zB Cruise Digest (ed a) VI. 70 If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might Im proved contra, and the verdict might 
find it contra. 

tb. 9% adj. Contrary. Ohs. 

>SS 5 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 374 Contra tyde lynnaod fra 
laoGto land. 

Q.sb. 

1. The contrary or opposite ; in Book-keeping, 
the opposite side or column of an account ; esp. 
the rignt-band or credit side, in which the liabili* 
ties of the trader appear. Also fruisj/) 

Per centra. It. 'over agunst, against, opposite '(Florio), 
is conunonly used in the sense ' on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other han^ as a set-off'. See Pee. 

1648 Hamilton Papers < Camden) 176 He is satisfied and 
laboitres the contra. 1849 Sk, Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
6 b The European beaver, .displays the same manners and 
building propensities as its transatlantic brethren ; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlemenu in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows like the 
scattered few along the Rhone. 1891 Mod. Commsreial 
Usage, We enclose acet. sale of wool, for the nett proceeds 
of which we credit you jC . . . and,pw contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft for^ . .. 

2. A thine which it against another ; a crozaing 
vein in a nuxie. 

1778 W. Phyce Min. Comub. 105 All veins crossing each 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other. 

b. Hence as vb. 

1778 W. Pevcb Min. Comub, 3x8 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect to the other, 
U called a Gaunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

Contn-f prefix. The L. adv. and prep, contra 
(see prec.) came to be used in composition ; this 
use, rare in cl. L., was much extenaed in late L. 
and Romanic. In the modern Romanic langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, except in Fr., where 
it has duly become contre-. In words taken into 
English from OF., this beewme Countxr-, which 
if Sie predominant form of the prefix : centre^ 
appears in a few non • natnralizra words from 
modem French. But in words derived directly 
from I,, or It., or formed after these, contra- is 
retained, with the following uses ; 

1. In L. contrdy construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be written in combina- 
tion, as contrd dicere, later contrdditere, ' to speak 
on the opposite side*, hence *to speak in opposi- 
tion (to a statement or person) and so * to con- 
tradict’ ; contrd-ponere to place on the opposite 
side, to coonterpose ; contrd-scribere to write oppo- 
site, to countersign ; contrd-tfenlre to come in the 
opposite direction, oppose^ whence to contravene. 
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The later tendency baa been to treat tbe prefix 
prepoaitionally, so making tbe compound trans- 
itive. Verbs and esp. verbal derivatives of this 
type are numerous iu English : cf. conira-acting, 
•dtstinjiiuish^ 'divide^ -colluctatumi ^rotation, etc. 

2. In late or med.L. centra- was used in prepo- 
sitional combination with an object) as In contrd- 
juris wap6p0fiot, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic^ and extended to the 
formation of sba., c.g. in i6th c. It. centrabande that 
which is against proclamation or sUtute, contra- 
band, contrapilo what goes against the hair or 
grain, contrastotnaco^ etc. Eng. has several adjs. 
so formed) and some sbs,, as centra-civiiy -foccU^ 
-ratienalj -regular , -scriptural^ centraregularity^ 
etc. 

3. Centra- is used in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in reply 
to, or as a substitute for, another of the same kind. 
Probably these were ori£. akin to class i, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class 2 : cf. 16th c. It. centralettera reply or 
opposition-letter, centramure an opposition wall, 
contramina an opposition mine, contrascarpa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attack 
and defence; centramaestre the masters mate in 
a ship, centratessice^ centravelene counterpoison, 
antidote; cf. contra-approach^ -proposal, -reman- 
strance, etc.; but the ordinary Eng. repr. is Countbu. 

4. In It. contra is used esp. in musical terms, perh. 
starting from contrapunte counterpoint (which in 
its general sense belonged to 2 or 3). Thus contra- 
basso, contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of (above or below) and opposite 
to the basso, alto, tenon, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below ; as 
in CONTBABASS ; Oontrafkgotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone ; 
Contra-bourdoiL) &ntra-gaiiLba, <loutx»-]i«&t- 
b07, Ooatra-poaaiUM) names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary bourdon, gamba, 
etc. : so Oontxa-ootavo, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
struments. 

ii77 Stainbr Orwmm iii, Stops. .Contra Hautboy. .Contra 
Ponaune.. Contra Bourdon. s88o Grove* t Did. Mus. 1 . 
sS3/a Beethoven never fails to employ it (the baMoon] 
largely, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotta 
stSi C. A. Edwards Orgemo 156 [The] Contra Gamba is a 
16 ft. open metal stop, sttg Aihenmum 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
put was., played on a tuba, but a contrafa^otto would., 
have more nearly approximated to the effect Intended. 

(In mod. It., a single consonant following contra is 
doubled, e. g. contraohando, contrabboioo, controppunto, 
contrammiM, etc. In dealing with the W(^s historically, 
the older x6-i7th c. spelling, oeing that which came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 

tContrMotihg,///. a. Obs. [Contra- i.] 
Actinc in opposition : cf. Countbract. 

x 666 J. Smith Otd Age (x7jsa') 73 These, .have no antago 
nist grinders, nor cootra-actmg milstones. 

Oontra-alto, obs. form of Cobtralto. 
Oolltrabaild (kp*ntriibsend), sb. and a. Also 
6 oontrabonda, 6-9 oounterband, 7-8 oontre- 
band. [ad. Sp. contrabanda smuggling, a. It. con- 
trabanao {novt conirabb-) * unlawful dealing afpiinst 
law or proclamation* (Florio), f. contra against -i- 
bando proclamation, statute relate L. bandum, 
bannum : see Bandob, Bab. The F. contrebandc 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the ifi-inh c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contn- ; but the actual form in contra- 
Bppears to have come directly from the contraband 
traffic with the Spanish possessions c 1600.] 

A. sb, 

L Illegal or prohibited traffic : smuggling. 

miSRQ Skblton Imago Hypocr. Wks. 111 . 368 For her 

I I I 1^ u... 


within his lande ShouTde be no counterUande. 1590 Hak- 
luyt Vey. II. 394 They that goe for Orinus carrie no Pepper 
but by Contrabanda. 1774 Buhkb Amer. Tax. Wks. 1843 
1 . 157 This folly has thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band. Ld. Auckland Corr. (1861) 11 . 19^ To prevent 
my carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
traband. 1873 Morlby Romeseau 11 . 51 The whole trade 
in books was a sort of contraband. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 
VI. 6s There was little smuggling or contraband among them. 
2 . Anything prohibited to be imported or ex- 
ported ; goods imported or exports contrary to 
law or proclamation; smuggled goods. (Also 
humorously for anything stolen.) 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. i. 933 All the Spices and drugs 
that are brought to Mecca, are stollen from thence as Con- 
trabanda. 1713 Ocklby Arc. Barhary zsx They deal in 
Gold, Silver and Brimstone, and all manner of Contrabands, 
viz. Brass, Iron, Marble ai84< Hood To Grimaldi %, Thy 
partridge body, always stuffd With waifs, and strays, and 
contrabands I 


arms, stores, or other things available for hostile 
purposes) forbidden to be supplied by nemtrals to 


belligereiils in dme of war, and liable by the lew 
of nations to be captured and confiscated. 

1733 Scots Mag, Mar. lai ft They are carrying eoBtrahaad 
to the enemy. 1804 W. Tavlob in Ann, RevTll, 306 Con* 
traband of war will luways be seized by the Mweiful. .during 
a blockade. i8b8 Kbht Comm. (s673< 1 . vif. 236 It is natural 
that they should desire to diminish the list of contraband 
as much as possible. s88t Bright Sp. Amorica 4 Dec,, As 
to Messra alidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
tbe General answers for it . . that they bore that character. 
1879 Lubbock Addr, Pol. ^ Bdue. viL 139 With the excep- 
tion of contmband of war. 

4 . U.S, Used during the American Civil War 
for: A negro slave, esp. a fugitive or (»tured 
slave; from a decision of Gen. Butler in 18O1 that 
such slaves were contraband of war. 

i86b W. H. Russbll in Tima vj Mar, The first intiroa- 
ti<m received by the Federal forces . . came from e contra- 
band, a negro boy. s86a Gilmorb in Rominioc. A boUtiomsi 
vi. (1877) You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, Gsorge and Dick. 1863 W. 
PHiLura Seeches xxiv. 543 That victory was planned in 
the brain of that contraband. 1890 D. B. PRANKBNBuaoBi 
in Ur. F. A Hem's tCss. 4* Afomegr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and schooL 
B. a(h\ [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1 . Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to 
be imported or exported : as contraband goods, elc. 
So contraband tretde, trader : trade, or a trader, in 
contraband goods. 

z8b6 Cromwell Loti. 98 Aug., To prevent tbe coming of 
any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadis. 1690 Bbntlby PhaL 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goods to be contralwnd T 1733 
Scott Mag. Mar. zia/a, If the neutral ships had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. Waltolb Lett, to Montagu 
ccxlviii, Plate . . is not counterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally so In its personal. s8z4 Mao, D'Arilay HToh- 
doror V. 17 Men . . from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandise, iggs D- Jbrrold St. Giles xiv. 140 A large 
sympathy for contraband traders. S87B Ybats Growth 
Comm, 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traffic. 

^•dg- Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. 
ifiM Buinbt Trav. iiL (1750) ^6 A contraband Nobility. 
1706 Collier Rijfl. Ridic, 290 Tne ill Consequences these 
counterband Praises have. 1771 Franklin Autobiig.^Dsi, 
1840 I. 81 All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraoand. avj^ H. Waltolb Geo. II (1847) 
111 . iv. 96 Zeal in propagating counterband metaphysics. 
s8ao Southey Life Ivesley iT. 478 Such an experiment 
might haYe cost a contraband preacher his life. 

Hence (nonce- wds.) Oo^atralmu dug#, Oontvu- 
bu iidaxT, Oo ntnsbuAdl sm, system or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

1885 Birmingh, Wsokly Post 24 Feb. 813 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
vernment. 184a Taifs Mag. X. 546 The gestes etfaiU of 
the heroes of Vraeschoot contrabandeiy. 1865 Mall 
G. 29 Aug. XI Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the new dictionary of contrabandism— 
b^or-General Beniamin F. Butler. 

CO'ntrabaadf V.^ Also 7 oounterband. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

ti. trans. * To import goods prohibited ’ (J.), to 
smuggle. Obs, 

1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 87 Christian shippes . . are there 
also searched for concealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 
z6d6 Load. Gasi. No. 68/4 One Husee. Thad liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
Drvobn Fables Pref. Wks. < Globe) 495 Let them be staved 
or forfeited, like counterbanded goods. 1730 Bailby (folio), 
CoHirobemd, contrabanded goods, 
ts. To declare contraband, to prohibit. Ohs. 
1676 Butlbr Hud. 111. 111. teT Ihe Law severely contra- 
bands Our taking business off men's bands. 

8. intr. To smuggle, nonce-use, 
tSfia Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (2864) III. viii. iy. sb Scoundrel, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas 7 
Hence Co*ntrabanded Ppl, a. 
i6a6 Cockbbam, Contrabandod, uncustomed. [See also 2.] 

t Contr»-band, v:^ Obs. rare. [f. Cobtra- 
+ Babd v.'^} trans. To drive or bandy back, 
ifiga Lithcow Trav. x. 484 In a single comlmt aninst 
me. .his Fistula [little fist] was contra-banded with a nst. 

Contrabandist (kp*ntTftbs>ndist). [ad. Sp. 
contrabandista : see Contraband and -I8T.I One 
who carries on contraband traffic ; a smuggler. 

s8s8 Todd, Contrabandist, he who trafficks illegally. 
18BB Landor Wks. (1853) 1 . 33r/x Plunderers and contra- 
bandists. A1859 Macaulay Hut. Eng. V. 59 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandists had provided the vessel. 

Jig. i8m M AOiNN in Frasor^s Mag. XX. 357 One of the . . 
approved tricks of the plagiary trade, .which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

II Contrabandista (kp ntrabsendrsti). [Sp. ; 
f. contrabanda : see prec.] « prec. 

183a W. Irvimo AVusmbra II. 195 * It is a deserter,' said 
one ; ' A contrabandista,' said another. s88o Mulhall 
Progr. World 494 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsies, and contrabandistaa. 

attrib. 2838 W. Irving Athsuubra 1 . 29 We travailed in 
true contrabandista style. 

Contrabass (kp-ntrilb^s). Mus. [od. 16th c. 
It. ooutrabMBo (now contrabb-), F. ooatrebssa^ : 
see Contra- 4, and Bars. Occasionally used in 
the It. and F. forms, or adapted as CouBTRBBASa] 
L The largest inMrument of the violin clau, the 
Double-bass, nsed to add the lower octave to 
the bass in the orchestra. 


igjt liii Florm, Cemtrabasio, a eounUrbaM, be It voiee, 
•tri^, or inatrament. sSsa T. Busav Diet, Mue. (ed. 4k 
CotUrm-Basto (Ital.), the lostrumeot called the Doable 
Beaa. CouirshBatt dtal.), the lower Brrs. iSSt Cemh, 
Mag. Jan. 38 The comet is a oontrabeseo, the opmcleide* . 
becomes a tenor, the trombonea are sharp vie >li»|L.i 87 f 
Sertbn. Mag. XIX. 903/2 Ibia term the strings ] b un- 
derstood to mean . . the violins, the vtolas, the violoncellos 
*and the oontra-besses or double basses. 

2 . Applied to instruments of other kinds taking 
a similar port ; chiefly attrib. as contrabass posaune 
a kind of tromlKme, contrabass tuba the bombardon. 
(Grove Diet. Mus.) 

1834 Mus. Library Nov. SnppL, As e eontra-basso to the 
trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 
l ess useful. 

ContrabMSilt (kpntr&bee sist). [f. preo. 4 - 
-I8T.] One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pali Mall G. 18 June 4/1 The anrMigements and 
composition played by the great contra-bassist. 1887 Ibid. 
s6 Tune 4/1 The famous duet between tbe favourite violinist 
end the phenomenal contre* bassist. 

t Contra-oiTil. a. Obs, [Contra- 9.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens. 

1847 Ward Simp. Coblor 49 The tongues of Timet tell us 
of ten Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra-civili Re- 
bellion. 

t Contra-colliiota*tl0n. Obs. [Contra- 1.] 
Wrestling or strugglmg against. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 230. I tupPose, that 
..by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other. 

tContra-oo’iuoient, a. Obs. [f. Contra- a 
■f L. cossscientia Consoiknor : cf. conscient^ 

Against conscience. 

c sfiag T. Adams Wks. (1B62) 1 . 149 (D.) ‘ne most repro- 
bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities. 

t Oontraoon 8 oie*ntioiui» a. Obs. [f. .. 
prec. ; cf. conscientious.] prec. Hence t Oon- 
traoonaoia’ntloiialy adv. , against conscience. 

1848 Jbnkyn BltPtd Guide iv. 72 You dealt very contra, 
conscientiously to say so. 1849 Lightfoot Batt. Wasps 
Nsst Wks. 1895 !• He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscientiously wrests and wrings in John xiiL 

Oontraot ^kf^ntrsekt), sb.^ Also 4x5 oontratt, 
•tra)t, 4-6 -traote, 6 Sc. oontraok. [a. OF. con- 
tract, now control — Pr. contract, It. contralto, ad. 
L. contract-us (u- stem), f. contract- ppl. stem of 
L, contrahlre to Contract. Formerly contra-ct,] 

1 . A mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both ; a compact, covenant, bargain ; esp, 
such as has legal effects (see a) ; a convention 
between states. 

c 2386 Chaucer Friar's T> B In punyssbynge. .Of chirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractei and eek of lakke of 
■acramentz. 1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 30(6/1 In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid. 1553 Lyndbsav 
Tragedy 297 Had we with Ingland kepit our contrackis, 
Ournobyllmen liad leuit in peace and rest. 1758 John- 
son Idler No. x 7 9, 1 make no contract, nor incur any 
obligation. 1790 Burkb Fr. Rett. 243 Society is indeed 
a contract. 1871 E. Pkacock Mabel Heron 1 . viii. 293 He. . 
faithfully carried out the terms of his contract. 18B4 Stan- 
dard 38 Feb. 5/z The stipulation, .might find Its place in 
any contract between friendly Powers. 

D. esp. A business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work at a certain price, rate, or commission. 

s 6 o 8 Carew ComweUl 433 A new contract for the 
tin. 1710 Steele Tat lor Na 3 P 6 Contracts are entered 
into with tbe merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. xybsAnn, Reg. 236 It was completed within two 
or three weeks of tbe time allowed by the contract. 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 67 George 
of Cappadocia, .got a lucrative contract to supply the army 
with bacon. 1873 J. S. Phillips Metallurgists Comp. (ed. 
a) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levela etc. i8Bz Bbsant & Rice Ckapl. 0/ Fleet 1. liL (2883) 
13 [He] became a master builder, and made great sums 
of money by uktng city contracts. 

O. Phr. According to, by contract, etc. 

1533 CovEEDALE Exns ix. 24 We haue..let go thy com* 
maundementes, to make contracte with tbe people of these 
aMoiqinacions. 1859 B. Harris ParivaJCe Iron Age 312 
And now was the Austrian forces, (according to contract) 
joyned with the Polandera. 1888 7 Denham Direct, te 
Petmier i, xii. aS Falmouth was there. I know not what to 
act ; Some say 'twas to now Duke too, by contract 179B 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Talet of Hoy yPm. 18x9 IV. 417 , 1 
think it must have been built by contract iStk Ruskin 
Munera P. (zBBo) 236 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. 

d. * A writing in which the terms of r bargRin 
are included * (J.). 

i8zi Birlb 2 Macc, xii!. 43 Then the people of liracl began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first yeere 
of Simon the high Priest, etc. i860 Ctess Manchester 
in Hatton Corr. (2878) rxq A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the div||l. 

2 . In a legal sense : An agreement enforceable 
by law. a. An accepted promise to do or forbesr ; 

b. An agreement which effects a transfer of pro- 
perty ; a conveyance. 

cxjfib [see 1]. 1491 Act 7 Hon. VII, c. R 4 Inhabitauntes 
. .wniche had true cause m accion for . . obUgacioni, con- 
tractis and other laufull causes, det s Hen. VIII, 

c. iPreamb., Nouriet. .to. .recordetheKnowlege ofallcon- 
tractes, bargeynt, convendons, pactes and agremeotea made 
. .within the seid Citie. 1841 Temue dela Loy 8a Contract 
Is a bargabe or covenant betereene two parties, where one 
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the more eaitly consult tozether. 1647 C. Har/kv Sch&ot 0/ 
Hfitri Wkft. (1874) 110 All that the world coniaiiies in thu 
one tree Con tractcd is. t6t$ B. H arris ParivaTs Iron Aff 
(65 The kinff contracted formidable forces neer Sedan. 1710 
Nkwton ChronoL Auundid 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. Sir ). KfcVNOfjDs Vtsc* xi. 34 

By coiitruciiitg into one whole what nature has made multi- 
farious. 

t b. Of>S. 

1611 Tourneur AiA. Trag. 1. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that abMtice. 169s ^0 Norris Prnct. Disc. 
187 He having his Spiritual Setises well diftposed. .contracts 
his Alfections upon Heaven and Happiness. 

8. To draw the |)aits of (anytiting) together ; to 
cause to shrink ; to knit (the brow). 

s6oa SiiAKS. IIa$H. i. H. 4 Our whole Kin^dome To be 
eontructed in one brow of wue. .<« 7 - Ttmon t, i. 257 
Aches contract, and sterueyour supple luynts. x66s Lovkli. 
I/ist. Anim. it Min. 157 [Herons] Hy holding their legges 
backwards and their necks contracted. 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds (1847) 1 - 169 By contracting the miiHcles of the head. 
1B63 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. vtii, 'i'he companion . . whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. 

0. To reduce to amnllcr compass as by drawing 
together ; to diminish in extent ; to narrow, shorten. 

x6a6 Bacon Sytvti | 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply. 1633 HoLCRorr Procopius iv. las The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow pa.s.sage between two lands. 
1697 Potter Antio. Groses iil xvi. (1715) 135 The Sails 
were contracted, dilated, or chaimea from one side to 
another, lyss Popr Odyss. x. 104 The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. xtM W. Gilpin 
Ohssrv. Pkt. Bsssuiy II. ear The rocics, contracting 
the road. 1069 Phillips yssuv. viii. aa8 l*his eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 

1^. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 9 There is a white 

Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. X71S Addison S^set. No. ta^ f 10 A 'Touch of your 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
*774 Golurm. Nnt. Htst. (17761 VJII. 183 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. Jig. To make amaUer, reduce in amount, 
diminish the extent or scope of : to narrow. 

' 1603 Bacon Adv. Lsam. t. iii. 87 He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind at well as disperse and dilate it, 
wanteih a great faculty, a 1665 J. Goodwin P'i/lsd w. 
the spirit (1857) ig It is the nature of grief to contract the 
heart. xd66 Pepvs Diary [xSjgi VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his exMnee. 1730 Johnson Ratn^/sr So. 
40 P 7 SelAshness has contracted their understandings. 
X070 Huxley Physioyp^. 37 The natural discharge at Thames 
Head is now contracted. 

0. fig. To restrict, limit, confine. 
xpTo^ Billingsley Euclid vii. Inirod. 183 What other 
thing is in musicke entreated of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and voyce f 1639 Hbywood Loud. Peaceable Bstats 
Wks. 1874 V. 370 Time so contracts us, that we cannot 
dwell On all. 1663 Gbrbier Coumsl 15 The ruson also 
for contracting the Balconies within the upright of a 
Colum. . .y EATS Growth Comm 56 The ban which con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended. 

t d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense ; refl. to 
ipeak or write briefly. Obs. 

i6n Bp. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. in Phenix 1731 I. 
139 The Sum and Substance of the Conference., contracted 
by William Barlow. 1631 Star Chamb, Cases ^Camden) 
a8 My Lords, tyme being spent I will contract myselfe. 
s 6 S 3 C ROMWELL in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 37a Seeing 
you sit here somewhat uneasy..! shall r-ontract myself, 
with respect to that. 1696 Rav Corr. (1818) lax What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon i.H contractea out of Latham. 
1706 Shelvockb Poy. round World a, 1 shall endeavour to 
contract iny relation. 1733 Tohhiano Gangr. Sore Throat 
T04 You inuy, Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and makr what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten (a word, lyllable, etc.) 
by combining or eliding some of its elements. 

x6os Camden Rem. (16)71 74 Contracted from Honoricus. 
X689P EARSON Creed (1839) 99 Jehoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 9a P 9 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure. 1071 Ruby Lat. Gram. 1. ix. § aaa U+ e and u -Hi 
are contractea into u in some cai«ii of substantives with u 
stems, Hadley ft Allen Grk. Gram. § 38 A close 

vowel before an open is seldom contracted. Ibid. ^ 409 
notSy [In Homer] verbs in -ow are contracted as in Attic. 

iM/r. ibid, I 37 note. The Ionic . . ha.s uncontracted 
forms in very many cases where tlie Attic contracts. 

f. Pros, (see quot.) 

1004 Hadley & Allen Grk. Gram. % 1080 Resolution and 
Contraction. >^Many kinds of verse allow, .the use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, which are then said to 
be contracted. 

10. intr, (for refl^ To become smaller in extent 
or volume ; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 11. v, (1648) iBa like the 
Uns of a fish to contract and dilate. 1731 Arbuthnot 
Aliments (L,), fit] gives room to the fibres to contract 
s86o Tyndall Glac. ti. xxxi. 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liquid sute, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 

^g. 1704 ^LDSM. Tmv. 184 But calm, and bred in i^or- 
ance and toil, Each wish contracting fits him to the sod. 

Contractable (kf7ntrse*ktab1), a. [f. CoN- 
TBAOT V. + -ABLR.] Liable to be contracted or 
acquired as a disease or habit. 

Pfod. Diseases contractable by contact 

H See also CoRTaAoriBLE. 

Oontractant (k^^ntrs'ktfint). ran. [a. F. 
contractant (i6th c.), sb. from pr. pple. of con* 
trader to Comtbaot: see -ant.] A contracting 
party. 

187a T. D. WootsEY Inirod. Jniemat. Law ^48 Trading 
vessels of any of the contractants, under convoy. 


fOoiitsmote*tiott. Obs. Also 6-7 oontnt-. 
[a. F. eoniractaiion (16th c.), n. of action from 
eontrader to CovTaAOT, make engagements, etc.] 

1. Mutual dealing, bargaining, trying. 

1338 r«ee b]. 1398 ‘T N. tr. Coho. W. India 65 An har- 
bour was not sufficient for bis Navie ana contratation. 
xfiaa R. Hawkins PV^. S. Sea <1847) 144 In this Band of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitants 1640 Gaos West Ind. xii (1655' se But for Cm~ 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the WW. 1090 
Philups, Comtradattm, Contratation, 

b. Oontraotation - houae : an exchange or 
treasury in Seville where contracts were made in 
connexion with the West Indian trade. 

*333 Rden Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestie haue 
yowre house of contractation far those partes. \Ibid, 
Prtf. (Arb. 50', A house in the citie of Siuile cauled the 
house of the contractes cd India.] 1370 T. N. tr. Cong. W, 
India Pref. 3 , 1 have in the Contractation house in the citie 
of SevilL.the summe of thirtie thousand Duckets. 13^ 
Raleigh Discov. Gviana 99, I doubt not^ but to see in 
l.ondoii a Contratation house of more receipt for Guiana, 
than there is now in Ciuili for the Wrst indies. iya5 Lend, 
Gat. No. 6409/1 Instances made by the Contractation-House 
and the 'Traders of Seville. 

2. The action of contracting or acquiring, rare. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 909 iR.)T!ic contractation 

and apprehension of one and the same quality. 

Oontraoted (k/ntrse kted), ///. a, [f. Con- 

tract V. -p -KD 1.] 

1. Agreed upon, established by contract. ? Ohs. 
19^ ^ bene Arcadia (Arb.) 30 Our olde contracted 
ami tie. ztt3 Shaka a Hen. VU >• i> 40 Heere are the 
Arucles of con traded peace. 

1 2. Betrothed, amanced. Ohs. 
tuB Hall Chron. 197 Her new contracted husband. 
tjgS SiiAKB. X Hen. IV^ iv. ii. 17, I .. enquire me out con- 
tracted Batchelers, such as had beene ask'd twice on the 
Banes. x6xx Cotor., Ousclage, that which a contracted 
man pues to his affianced or future wife. x6s4 Hbywood 
Gunaik. 111. 145 A gentleman of a noble familie riding., 
with his contracted Lady in a chariot. 

3. Incurred, acquired ; see Contract v. 5. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Htst. Coll. (169a) 111. 1 . z8 liieir long 

Contracted Honour in their Blood. X665 Glanvill Seeps. 
Sd. L ^A. self-contracted wretchedness. 

1 4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united. 
x6oo Tourneur Fun. Poems 9 Which with contracted 
cloudes did interpose. z6xx — Ath. Trag. 1. ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. 

6. Drawn into smaller compass ; narrowed, 
shortened, shrunken, etc. ; see Contract v. 8, 9. 

1051 Dbkker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 3 We . . do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 1097 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, iii. jog When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp'd. X700 W. Gilpin Observ. Pkt. Beauty I. its 
Narrow contracted vallies. xlxs Examiner 7 Dec. YSa/a 
The eldest has a contracted arm. X883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ 
Floiv 11 . a74 He sat in a somewhat contracted position, 
b. fig. Condensed, concise. 

*S 95 W< Qlarke] PolimoHteia Rijb, Daniell, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted shape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. xdfS Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 374 
There was a . . contracted Adam in the rib, which by tne 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. X094 
Whitlock Zootomia yo How do Solomons Proverbs (lor 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? X704 Hbarne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) 1 . X34 There is a strange Felicity in his Style . . he is 
Contracted and Fluent, Subtle and Clear. x 8 i 0 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 111 . i. a6 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. 

o. fig. Limited in extent, narrqw, restricted ; 
+ ha'nng narrow sympathies, views, etc, {obs^. 

17x0 SiiAPTESB. Charac. (173?) HI. 304 The contracted 
Genius, .the Narrowness of such a Mind. X705 T. Hutch- 
inson Hist. Col. Mass. I. i. 151 He was of a more catholic 
spirit .. but . . grew more contracted, x^ Jane Austen 
Pride 4 PreJ. ix. <x6i3) 309 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute a more contracted tour. 
D’Israeli Chas. /, 111 . 11. 19 The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. x8t» Ld. BaoucHAM Brit, Const, iv. 
57 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. 

d. Gram, and Phonetics, Shortened by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds or letters. 

1804 L Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 174 This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed. 
X87Z Roby Lat. Gram. 11. xxii. | 66g Ap;>arently drritat, 
disturbatt are used as contracted perfects in Lucretma. 

Contra'otadlj, adv. [t. prec + -LY K] 

1. In a contractea or shortened manner ; concisely; 
by contraction : see prec. 5. 

Z 0 XX CoTGX. ^Serrtment, closely .. contractedly. restrain- 
edly. c xfiao Risdom Sura. Devon % 104 (18x0) 97 Crediton, 
contractedly Horton. z093 Ashwrll Fides Apost. 78 The 
same Father . . sets downs the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly. x000 Wilkins /Tea/ CAar*. 111. v. 315 When they 
write contractedly. x 70 a tr. Buschsng's Syst. Geog. VI. 
»8 Named Ullcsheim, or more contractedly Uclsen. i 8 x 0 
G. S. Faber Orig. Pesgan IdoL 1 . 305 A nxere variation of 
Gihon, pronounced contractedly Gawn. 

1 2. By contract or weement. Ohs. ran. 
s6aa R. Hawkins Voy, S Sea Pref. 9 All these things I 
had contractedly done by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Trinity House. 

Cto&tm'otednMfi. [f- as prcc. + -nibb.] 
The state or quality of being contracted. 

1039 H. More Immort, Soul as6 The Contractedneu of 
the Soul in Infancy. 0*697 South ia Serm. II. 195 
Brevity, or ContractedneM of Speech in Prayer, zy^ 
JoHNSTomc in Phil. Trans. L. 346 The hardness and oon- 
tractedness her pulse. 1879 Contomp. Rev. XXVll. 1x3 
Their rsligien . .had little breadth, bat was redeemed from 
BMia ecdmisecical contractedsess. 
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Coatrffiot— fkptnttsektP). [f. Contract + -is.] 
A person with whom a contract is made. 

1873 PosTE Gains in. (ed. a) 43s Tfie cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his Cootractee. /MS 0 ., 
He was suable by the contiactoe. 

Oontracter : see CONTftAhtoE. 

Contractible (k^ntne ktibT), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. L. type ^coniradihilis^ f. contract ppl. stem of 
contrahjfre : see -Rtx.] Capable of contracting or 
drawing together \ contractile. 

S09I H. More in Enthus. Triumph. (1656) a 60 A spiritual! 
substance . . dilatable and contractible. t076 Cuuworth 
Intcll. Syst. 1. v. 833 Which Outward Extension, is . . not 
to be Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractable, 
and Dilatable. X819S-9 Todd Cyd. A mat. IV. 1058/z Their 
quick contractible power. 1871 Mivart Eiem. Anat. § 6 
The heart is rhythmically contractible. 

Hence Coatra’otlbla&aaB, Ooatra:oti1il*lltgr. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio>, CoutractUtleness. capablencaa of 
being contracted. 0s^ Abbvthnot (J.V By this con- 
tinual contractibility anddilatability by different degrees of 
heat. 1873 W. Lees Acoustks 111. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than iron. 

Contractile (k^trsektil, -toil), a. Chiefly 
Phys. [a. F. contractile^ f. L. contract* ppl. stem 
of contrahjfre + -ILE : cf. ductile.'] 

1. Having the property of contracting or draw- 
ing together ; capable of contracting. 

1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Contractue^ a 'Birm made 
use of by some PlwRtcians, to ex press such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 1793 Beddoer 
Observ. Calculus t etc. 171 I'he irritable or contractile, im- 
properly called the muscular fibre. x8a8 Carpenter Anim. 
Phys. 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. sBya Huxlev Phys. iL 40 The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrac- 
tion ; producing contraction. 

xyas N. Rosikson Th. Physkk 66 Those Vesmls com- 
^s'd of Fibres that have a Contractile and Distractile 
Power. X73m Bliz Caries tr. Algarotti on Newton (1743) 
11 . 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
x8j6ToDDC>r/../4N0/. I. 603/x I'he contractile action ukes 
place in every direction. z8^ W. Lees Acoustics iii i. 8a 
The enormous contractile force of iron. 

Contractility (kpntreekti lYti). [ad. mod.F. 
contradiliiJ, from contractile : aee prec. and -ity ] 
The quality or property of l^ing contractile; 
capability of contracting; chit fly in Phys. as the 
characteristic property of muscular tissue, etc. 

X799 Bbddoes Contrib. Phys. k Med. K nowln^e 535 The 
contractility of the lymphatic vessels. 2836 Todd (^d. 
Anat. 1 . loi/a The contractility of the pupil. 2879 Car- 
penter Mental Phys. 1. ii. | 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Muscles. 

Contraotingr (k^trsc ktlq), vhl. sb, [f. Con- 
tract V. + -INC Lj The action of the verb Con- 
tract (in various senses). 

X585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (184X) 50 God cannot be better 
served, than if by law ye restrain this unlawful contracting, 
1^7 Heywood Anna 4- Ph. Wks. 1874 VI. 3x6 Many virgins 
at tneir contractings rather consent tncii speake. z 033 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxvi. 311 I'he contracting of a 
new league with the great King of Portugal, i 068 Hale 
Pre/. R olio's Ahridgm. 5 I'he contracting of the Laws into 
a narrower compass and method. xkga'^KY Dhsol. World 
43 The contracting of the Age of the Postdiluvians. 
b. attrib. Relating to a contract or agreement 
X049 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and in 
the nature of a contracting peny. 

Contra ctingp ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

L Entering into a contract or mutual agreement 
1700 Load. Gom. Na sSas/s The Contracting Poweis in 
the said Treaty. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. | 3. xCb In 
the event of any war between the two contracting parties. 

2. That shortens, narrows, etc. {trans. and intr.). 
1769 Blackstonb Comm. I. 158 It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion that adds stability to any government. 
1794 Suluvan View Ned. 1 . 410 The water is accumulated 
by tne ooposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl, Mm. XV. 48a Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting kidney. 

Coatvaotioil (k/btrec-kjan). [a. F. ^traction 
(13th c. in Littr0), ad. L. contradibn*em, n. of 
action from contrahUt e to Contract.] 

I. Related to Contract v. I, II. 

L The action of contracting or of establishing by 
contract ; spec, the action of contracting marriage ; 
t Also, bkrothal {obs.). 

1598 Hakluyt Vey. L x8o (R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetual! league and confirmation of friendship. 160a 
Shaks. Ham. iii. iv. 46 Oh such a deed. As from the body 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 1630 R, yohmods 
ICingd. k Commw. 577 Contracrion of peace and flieiid- 
ship. 17m C Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iii. (xSs*) fie After 
his 'contraction*., unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was married unto that gentlewoman. 1889 N, f Q. 08 
Nov. 433 The second marriage .. wm probably in 1384, 
though the jwrdon for its (unlicensed) contxaction is not 
dated until February x8, 1389. 

tb. « Contractation. Obs. 
xgSa Lichepibld tr. Castanoda's Hist. S. ItM. 69 a. The 
house appointed for the contraction of the Indtas. xaffS R. 
Parke tr. Mondosa's Hist. China 74 During the which time, 
the marchauts do leaue their contractions and trafickes. 

i'O. The action of controctmg for (work, or 
go^ to be supplied). Obs. 

■899 Haklutt Voy. IL 11. 3x8 The dty of Pelma, where 
is great contraction ter wines, which are laden for the West 
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IndiA ft otW plMM, i<9i T. RUlkI Aec* Mm tmmi, 
86 InterMted in thn ManufActor* or Mtird^LoiMit Md Con* 
tmction for tho mum with tfao Officon of tho Navy. 

2. The notion of contnctix^ or incnrrinif (n debt), 
lias M«'Cvuuoch /*«£ Mtm, iil vUL 386 Htr attbMqutiit 
Gontosts baviM*1l|d to th« contractioD lai nn iinnionM 
puWo dobfi. £iAaL SvLponirs in Lm» Timi 9 

8 Mar. 49^9 Anterior to the contraction of tba...debt. 

2. The notion of coutrncting, ncqmring, or be- 
comiiw infected with (n diienae, habit, etc.). 

1683 TaYoif IVtty t0 The Root of all or most 

Diseases is, first, some inward Contraction of matter, caused 
by Superfluity. 

II. Related to CoNTBACfT v. IIL 
1 4. The action of drawing together or collecting 
{frans. and intr,), Obs. rare, 
s6io Hbalby Si, Aug, Qitie e/Codxxw, xxiv. (tdeo) ^68 
As we men of the ayre about vs can make a contraction 
into our owne seines and glue it out againa in a breath. 
t6a6 Bacon Sylva | 714 Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the liraiii. 

6. The action or process of contracting {tram, 
and sri/r.), or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume ; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing. (The most usual sense.) 

1389 Nashr Grtenit'a Arcadia (x6a6) Pref. j To vaunt the 
pride of contraction in euery manuarie action : insomuch, 
that the Pater^ioster . . is written in the compasse of a penny. 
1594 T. B., La Primaud, h'r. Acad, 11. a6x Feare . . is also 
a contraction and closing vp of the heart. 16^ Sir T. 
BaowNS Pcend. Ep, 37a The act of laughter which is a 
sweet contraction of the muacies of the lace. 1663 Phil, 
Trans. 1 . 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 
Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Curios, in Hash, ijf 
Card. 89 This Contraction of the Sensitive>Plant. S7419 
Smollrtt Rigicidt 1. vii. (R,), The stern contraction of thy 
sullen brow. 1876 Foster Phys. lU ii. ;x879) 3<>3 ■'iba 
are raised by the contraction of certain muscles. 

b. Path, * A term for the shortening of a muscle 
from some morbid cause ; also, a morbid shorten- 
ing of an^ structure whether accompanied or not 
by alteration of tissue * {Syd, Soc, I.ex\ 

X87X T. HoLMks .S'Nrg’. (ed. a) V. 589 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children. 

t o. o Contracture a. Obs. 
xdm WoTTON Arthii, (1679^ 93 The Contraction aloft 
ahall Vie one fourth part of his thickness below. 

0.fig. Restriction, limitation, confinement; di- 
minution of amount, extent, or scope. 

AX670 Rust Disc, Truth ^i6Sa) 189 It is no bondage, 
slavery or contraction, to be liound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and J ustice. 1778 J on nson Let. 3 J uly in Posrooll^ 
He.. talks of making more contractions of nis expense. 
1848 Mill Pol, Econ. 111. xUi. % 3 The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of a commercial crisis, 
b. Narrowness (of mind). 

1773 Mws Burnrt Early Diary ^1889) II 94 Perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction. Ibid, 11 . X03 Not 
from bigotry or contraction ; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded. 1863 Mozlgy Mtrac. viiL 175 Their standard is 
wholly free from contraction. 

t7. Abbreviation (of a writing, etc.), abridge- 
ment ; condensation, conciseness. Obs. or arch, 

1635 M. Carter lion. Rsdiv. (1660) 89 In the next place, 
I shall with as jercat contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Blount La’vo Dut. Pref., 1 have . . mode use of Cowel, 
Lambert, etc. . . yet seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions. 17x5 Pura Ess. l/omer(J.), The main parts 
of the poem . . no translator can prejudice but by omissions 
or contractions. SwiNRURNB Ess. 4 - Stud. (1875) 8X9 

Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of that exquisite con- 
traction and completeness, 

t b. quasi-ft»wr. A reduction, an epitome. 

1697 Dampirr Pidv, (1698) I. A iv b, It is a contraction of a 
larger Map which 1 took from several stations in the Bay 
itself, syax Strype Eccl, Mom. 1 . 1 . 364 This is but a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archbishop. 

8 . Gram.f Phonetics ^ etc. The action of contract- 
ing or shortening (a word, a syllable, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or, in 
writing, by substituting a single symbol for a number 
of letters. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. A Contraction of Syllables. 
1730*6 Bailey (folioX Contraction (in Grammar), the reduc- 
tion of two vowels or syllables into one. 1793 Beddoes 
Math. hvid. 140 The universal tendency to coulraction, is 
not lesA apparent in the Greek tiian in other languages. 
1877 Blacme's Pop. EncycL 1 . 4/a Carrying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such an excess as to make 
their writings unintelligible to all but the initiated. 

b. /Vvj. The substitution of a long syllable for 
two short ones in Greek and Latin verse. 

X884 Hadley & Allen ijrk. Gram. | 1080 An example of 
contraction is the substitution of a spondee for the dactyl 
in the dactylic hexameter. 

o. concr, A contrncted or shortened form of a 
word, etc, in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 

*788 Johnson s.v., The wrriting is full of contractions. 
186s Du Chaillu Expl. Eqnat. Africa App. B. (ed. 9) 475 
I'he Mpongwe language . .abounds in contractions and com- 
pounded words, 5867 Skkat Pref, i. to P. PL A. p. xvi, 
All expansions of contractions [liave been] marked oy the 
use of Italics. 

8 . Comb, t oontrnotioii-hoiiM Contraota- 
TiON-Honss ; oontmotion-Tule, a pattern-maker s 
mie made slightly longer than the standard one to 
allow for the contraction of the casting in cooling. 

tflaa Malvnbs Anc, LanhMerch. as The small Qutntall is 
Che weight of the contraction House qT the llndns. 1604 
Capt. ^ith Virgin iv. t<f9 Those of the Contraction 
house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onety. 


OOBtm*eU«B«], « [£pKe.4»AL] Rdsting 
to, of tite notate of, or ptMmxd fay oontmetieii. 

lAm Lb Comtb Mlem, CeoL (1879) 16$ iwflr. The tidal re- 
tMwfauon is in ex c a e a ef ihecoattacSonJ accileimtfea, t|l8 
Sdetsm V. 388/1 The coatmetloiial theory here tads a 
for all the dlnsinotMa of locerior voluase* 


Ooiltn*otloaiit. [f. ss pree. •¥ -18T.] One 
wb^ advocatei contraction, esp. of the paper enr- 
xency ; opposed to inflatipmst or expamionist, 

1881 N, y, nation XXXIL x6o Whether the new Se- 
cretary fof the Treasury]., would be an expanaioniiit or 
a oontractioniat. 


Ooatnotiira (k^M ktiv), a. [f. L. contract^ 
ppl. stem tas above) -f -rnc.] Having the property 
ot contracting ; WMluclng, or tending to prince, 
contraction ; of toe nature of contraction. 

i 6 of Baeoeavb Serm. 97 Wee are alt borne with this con- 
tractiva quality of selfe-love and interest. 1669 W. SiitrsoM 
nydroL Chym, xm Their Systole or contractive motion. 

tr. Bontfs More, Compit. l 38 Violent pains . . some- 
times pungent, by and by Contractive, or Spasmodick. 1708 
J. Keill Anim, Seerstion 97 This Contractive or Elastick 
Power, .is not equal in all Bodies. 17x8 J. Chamberlaynb 
Relig, Philos. I. viil | to The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. x869 Denison Astron. without Math. 1 16 But this 
contractive force . . is only half the other separating or 
differential force. 

lienee t OontraotlvOly’ adv.^Mxi. 

1648 T. Hill Best 4 * tPorst of Paul 15 Some tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, written contractiveiy in the Hebrew, 
are the same. 


t Coutra’ctly, adv. Obs, [f. Contract ppl a. 
+ -LT ^.1 Contractedly, by contraction. 

137 ^ liAMBAUDB Peratnb. Kent (x8a6) 105 Maidstone, 
conuactly for Medweys Towne 1381 — Eirtn. 1. i. (xsBS; 
5 Fitzherbert calleth them justicers (contractly for Juv 
ticiars). x6xa R. Sheldon Serm. St, Martin's Kp. Ded. a 
Briefly and contractly. . 10 dclineat the inef^timable perfec- 
tions . . of Christ. 1673 Ogi LBY Brit. 76 The Town by the 
Vallum, .contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 

Contractor (k^ntrse ktSi). Also 6 -onr, 6-7 
-er. [a. L. contractor ^ n. of action from contrahfre 
to Contract.] 

+ 1. One who enters into a contract or agreement ; 
a contracting party. Obs. cxc. as in %, 
xi^ Hall ^ron. 219 Although the Princes be named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie concluded. 
XS70 Act T3 Eliz, c. 8 9 5 Whereupon is not reserved . . to 
the I.«ndei, Contractcr.. or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan, a x6ss J. Smith Sel. Disc, vii. 
334 Thetie contractors with heaven. 174B Anson l^oy, iil 
IX. 399 Nor did it appear, that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. X767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 380 That the deed be taken most strongly 
a.eainuit him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

t b. Party cofttmclor ; contracting party. Obs, 
x<^ Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings ix. loa I'he resile* 
ing of one partie contractor is not sufficient to void the 
contract. 1671 True Nonconf. 908 The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himself and his posterity. 

2. spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service {esp. for government or other public body), 
at a certain price or rate ; in the building and 
related trades, one who is preimred to undertake 
work by contract. 

1784 Loud. Gaz. No. 6390/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work 70 Yards Distanre from the Shoar. 17$^ Ann. Reg, 
136 Mr. Cole w.os employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery norseH. 1846 M<=Culloch Ace, Brit. 
Empire (1854) II. 65 Immense sums of money have betm 
lavished upon them [Irish canaU] to very little purpose, 
except the enriching of contractors. 1869 E. A Parkss 
Pract. llynene (ed. 3) 184 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. Mod. Messrs. — and Co., Builders and Contractors. 

3. One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens ; used esp. of muscles which contract or 
draw in some part of the body. 

x68a T. Gibson Anat. (1697) 515 , 1 place the intrmal inter- 
costals among the contraciers of the breast. 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER Bos. t'aith iv. 161 The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb< 

+ b. Something that restricts or narrows. Ohs, 
s6a8 Eable Microcosm, xxi. 46 Friendship is . . a con- 
trader and taker up of our affections to some few. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst, Warning I. 50 What a contractor 
of the heart is wealth 1 


Contractual (k/otiwktitfal), a. [r. L. con- 
tractus Contract + -al : cf. mod.F. cofttracluel] 
Of the nature of a contract ; pcitaining or relating 
to a contract, 

1861 Mains Anc. Law The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1864 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law 
Rep, a8 Ch. Div. 108 The case . . did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

COtttrftottiro (k^tne ktiiLzX [a. F. contract- 
ure (Cotgr.), or 1^. L. contract Brat i, contract- 
ppl. Item of contrahPre to Contract.] 

1. Path. A condition of per.'«istent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

s6s8 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg, 1. iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are ousmA. 1876 
tr. ZiwHsserls Cycl, Med, XL 389 The mode of origin of 
these hemiplegic contractures oiflers essentially from that 
of paralytic contractures. 188s Syd.. Soe. Lex,^ Conirmeture 
, . IS usually slowly developed in muscIcR, as a consequence df 
rheumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in paralysis, etc. 


2 . Anh, The nuamkig of o *o6hlAli towerds 

its upper part. fSoinFr.] 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrmrfeArzhii, n6 A CoBtraotBre and 
comely diniinution, by workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar. xm6 Philum (ed. Kersevi, Comtrmetuo 9 t Hid awking 
small of Pttlan about the top. Hence M Baileyi etc. 

ContMHitiurtd, ppt^ a. [f. pree. *f -xd^ t cf. 
F. contraetufd,] Affected by contractare. 

1890 Beaithwaitb Reiresp, Mod, CIL 3 Where ttw jointt 
are bound down by old oontiaetured Diusdes, 

Contim-ducftp -dftBMs 6 connptlon of 

COUNTRT-DANOI : SCO CoNTBS^DANBX. 

tOoiitra*d6. Obs, [ad. Pr. and It emfm/k 
region, district, quarter of a town, thoroi^h&l«f 
highway, f, h, contrai lee CouNtst.J 
thoroughfare pr highway. 

1643 Lithqow Siege of Ketocaotie rx8so) 14 Besides these 
there are other two back streets, with flve or six contnules 
and a number of narrow devalling lanea 

OontSftdillt (kfvntrlldi’kt), v, [f. L. cotUrAdict^^ 
ppl. stem of contrddUifrt^ in cl. L. tontrd dicire, to 
speak against. CtY.ctmtrtdire^ «Gain8at. ^ 
1 1. tram. To speak against or In opposition to j 
to oppose in speech ; to forbid : 8L a claim, actloo, 
purpose, etc. Obs, 

1970-6 Lamsardb Peramb. Kent (1896) 993 The Crosier. . 
(they of Canterbury claymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them— but was contradicts by them of Rochester. 
1993 Shaks. John fi. i. sBo Stand in his face to contradic't 
his claime. x6x6 Bullokar, Contradict, to gidnsaygOr 
speake against. >7x7 Db Fob llisi. Ch, Scot. (1844) 7 The 
said Treaty and Marriage being proposed in Parflanieot, 
was so openly contradicted by the Vnests In general, .that, 
etc. iys4 Richardson Grandison (1781 < II. aS, 1 will break- 
fast with him. .to morrow morning, if he contradicts it not. 

t b. n person, in his proposals, proceedings, etc. : 
To oppose. 

xgea J. Haywasd tr. Btondls Rromena X17 Being not 
used to contradict me. 1636 Bramnall Replic. v, ipx They 
..shewed that he had nouing to doe to contradict them, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Novaius 
out of the Church. 1661 Usshbr Power Princes 1. (x693) 
5a Whosoever did detract from his Empire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. 

t o. intr. To speak in opposition, object to. Obs, 
1616 Brent tr. S0sppi*s Counc. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. irons. To cifirm the contrary of; to declare 
untrue or erroneous ; to deny categorically : ft. a 
statement. 

ssSs N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xUi. 45 I'he lewes. .contradicted 
thoHe things which were said of Paul. s 6 xi Shaks. Wint., 
T. 111. U. 84 Since what I am to say, musk be but that 
Which contradicts my Accusation, xogi Houses Leviath, 
I. xiv. 65 An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
in the Beginning. 17S5 De Foe Poy. round World (18401 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody should 
contradict it. 1830 M*Cosh Div, Govt. 11 iii. (1874) 940 They 
contradict some of thedeepest principles of our nature. Med, 
The statement has been officially contradicted. 

b. Todenv the words or statement of (a person). 
1603 Shaks. Macb. it. Ui.94 Deare Duff, 1 pry thee contra- 
dict tny selfc, And say, it is not so. 1651 IfossEs Govt. ^ 
Soc. Pref., That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, they gainiiay themselves, xy^s Johnson Rambler 
Na 193 p8 He certainly waits with impatience to be cod- 
tradictM. 1841 Boerow Zincali 1 . viii. 11. 359 They. . never 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions. 1878 Jkvoms 
Primer Pol, Eton, 8 No ordinary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an aHtronomcr 
about eclipses. 

absol. 1734 Chatham Lett. Ntphesv iv. as There is . . a 
particular attention required to contradict with good man- 
ners. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iii. i, Contradicting isn't 
the way to keep frienda 

8. tramf. Of a statement, action, etc. : To be 
contrary to in effect, character, etc. ; to be directly 
opposed to ; to go counter to, go against. 

axfloo Hooker (J.), No truth can contradict any truth. 
1630 Vwxwt AntUArmin. 137 Their lines, .contradict their 
Drotrine. 1671 Milton Samson 301 Yet more there be who 
doubt his WR^ not just. As to his own edicts found contra- 
dicting. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 72 'i'ake Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 1709 BuTLsa 
Serm. xL Wks. 1874 11 . 135 To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end. Ibid, ii. 11 . 95 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 186^ Freeman Norm. Contf. (1876) 
1 . App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
one another. 

tOontradixt, sb. Obs, [f. prec. vb., or ad. L. 
eontrhdict‘Um!\ Prohibition, refufaal; a-CoNTBA- 

DitmoN I. 

1606 G. WfooDCOCKE] tr. Hist, hfstine 40 b, If Phillip 
^notwithstanding this contradict; should ofler to place this 
Image, etc. 

Oontradiotable k/mtridrktkb’l), a, [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLR.] Capable of being contiadicted. 

x8^ Bagehot Biog. Stud, (x86o' 9 More ooniradicuble by 
the Tower herd. 

Oontvadieted (kfmtr&di kt^d ), ppl a, [f. n 
prec. 4 -El).] Spoken against, j^aint'aid, denied. 

1^ F1.ORI0, Contradetto, contradicted, gainesayd. 1651 
in Cotgr. i8a8 in Webster. 

CkmtradixtedneMi, ff- prec. -nebb.] Tke 
quality of being contradicted ; f inconsistency. 

1670 Baxter CurtCh. Div. 036 ^ selflsh as disbonoureth 
our profesaion with the brand of ctMitradictedness, and 
partlaUcy. 180s Pai.Ev Nat. Theol. (t8o 4( 394 The contra- 
dictedness and debility of the human {acutiiM. 
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Oozitradioter, obs. f. Covtbaoiotor. 
ContrftdiotiSAg (k^tr&ilikti^), pfl. a, [f. 
CuKTBADicr V. ^ -iMO That contraaicts ; gain- 
tayingp closing. 

1610 Br. CutLBTON Prcf., So many are found to 

write in chi« contradicting age, one contrary to another. 
1676 Dryoln AurtnfM. 111. \. vu 6 If contradicting Int'reett 
could be mixt. Ghots Gnecg 11. xlviii. VI. 139 lui/Ci 
As much a contradkcing as an affirming witness. 

Contradiction (k^tr&di k/dn). Forms : 4-5 
ooDtradiooioun, 5 -dioolon(,e»-d5rot7on,-dixion, 
6 -dyocyozip -dlooyoiip -dic^ouiip -diotione, 5- 
oontradlotlon. fa. F. contradiction^ •dicciun^ 
•dicion ( 1 2th c. in Littrd), ad. L. contrSdictidn-em^ 
D. of action from contrddTcht to Contbadiot.] 

1 . The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc ) ; gainsaying ; 
opposition. 

cxsBa Wyclif Pm, liv. 10 [Iv. 9], I sa^ wickidnesM and 
contradiccioun [1388 ajenMiyng] 111 the cite. 1485 Caxton 
Ckas, Gt. 904 A 1 the peple of contre. .without contra^ 
dyctyon came and yelded them, Bellknokn Livy r. 

tiSaa) eo Romulun . . come . . on hts toun, and tuke the 
sammin, with small contradictioun. xgSa N. T. (Khem) 
Heb. xii. 3 Thinke dilii^ently vpon him which suKtuined of 
sinners such contradiction against himself. X503 Shaks. 
Pick. J If 111. iii. 194, s68i ijRAMHALt Jusi Ptfut. iv. 79 
The Saxon Kings in all ages bestowed Dishopricks without 
any contradiction, xyia Steele Spec/. No. 964 p i I'Jiere 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sourness and 
Spirit of Contradiction. x8x8 Cruise Digest led a) VI. 347 
*1 nis rule should be extended, iu contradiction to the par- 
ticular intention of the tentator. i^x Mvbrr Ca/k Tk. in. 
§ 39. 118 It could only be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of his impulses. 

2 . The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
untrue or erroneous; aBirming the contrary; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite ; denial. 

1516 Pilgr. peyf. (W. de W. 1531) 173 Y* enuyous & irons 
persons makcth sore cuntradiccyon & replyeth. XS76 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 175 Libmrtie of overtnwarting in 
lanj^uage and unseemely contradiction. t6o6 Shaks. AnU 
Ot II. vii. 40 Without contradiction 1 haue heard that, 
1683 D. A. Art CoMverse 94 Some are so possess'd with the 
spirit of contradiction. X794 S, Williams Vermout 167 Im- 
patience at contradiction. x86o 'J'ynoall Glac. 11. xiv. 304 
He cites Kbel, Hugi, Agassis . . and places them in open 
contradiction to each other. 

8. A statement that contradicts or denies the 
truth or correctness of another. 

X9a4 Watte Lojgic 11. iii. § 3 vi, Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult of reciprocal contradictions. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
ted. 9) IV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor. Mod. It contains an official contradiction of the 
recent rumours. 

4 . A State or condition of opposition in tilings 
comnared ; variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. 

1570 Fleming Panopi. Episi. 418 But the anthoritie of 
Cicero . . is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
IM 7 Hooker Keel. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 One must needs see if 
there be any contradiction between them. X777 PkiiiSTLev 
Matt. ^ Spir.ifjSi) 1 . vi. 65 The nianifeHt contradiction 
between these two accounts .. hardly needt. to be pointed 
out. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 139 Angry contume- 
lies., in contr-idiction with each other. 1863 Geo. ICi.iot 
Pomola 11878) 319 The contradiction between men's lives 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him. 
b. Logical inconsistency or incongruity. 

16x3 J. Salkkid Treat. Angrls 934 Such in the omnip<v 
fence of God, that . . it can effectuate whatsoever implycth 
not contradiction. 1690 Locke J/u»t. Und. 11 1. vi. | za 
There appears no Contradiction that there should be such. 
s8S« H. Spknccr First prtne. 1. iv. | gd Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself be- 
comes absolute ; and so brings the argument to a contra- 
diction 

C. Zd^/V. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
{contradiction f contrariety ^ sub-contrariety ^ sub^ 
alternation') : see quot. 1864. Principle tor law) 
of contradiction : the axiom that * a thing cannot 
be and not be at the s mie time ’ or ‘ that nothing 
can have at the same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities ’. 

X836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metnph. xxxviii. (1870) II, 368 
The hi;j^hest of all lo.jical laws . . is what is called the prin- 
ciple o? Contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
Non-Contradiction. It U this : A thin^ Laniiot be and not 
be at the same lime. M CoRH Div. GoT>t. Ill i, *1874) 
978 *864 Bowen Logic iii. 49 Here we have the well- 

known Law of Contradiction. Ibid. vi. 162 There are four 
sons of Opposition. The first and most perfect uf these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between two Judg- 
ments which differ from each other both in Quantity and 
Quality. 

6. A Statement containing propositions one of 
which denies or is logically at variance with the 
other ; also a contradictory proposition. 

c 1400 Test. Lotte 11. I'isdo) 984 byi Understanden well 
these termes, and look no contradiction thou graunt. 1588 
Fraunce Latviers Log. 1. i. a b. As though the natur.ill 
facultie of reason were an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie to all reason, and includeth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. i6b8 T. Sfencer Logick 175 A Contradiction 
is when the same Axiome is affirmed, and denyed. 1648 
Fanshawe Pastor Fido 186 That man that utters contra- 
dictions must Speak one untruth. 1851 Hobrbb Leviath. 1. 
xii. 58 Both parts of a contradiction cannot pomibly be true. 
c X705 Berkeley CommpL Bk. in Fraser Life 467 Contra- 
dictions cannot be both true. 1858 WKH%M.\.Bampton Lect, 
ii. ted. 4) 30 The conception of the Absolute and Infinite .. 
appears encompassed with contradictions. 


b. A statement or phrase which Is selAcontra- 
dictoiy on the tace oi it : more folly o (ontradic-^ 
tion in terms. 

1x667 Milton P. L. x. 799 Can he make deathlese Deatht 
That were to make Stnnge contradiction, which to God 
himself ImpoHlble is held. i76t*74 Tuckbi Li, Plat, 
(1839) 11 . 596 Contradictitms become elegance and propriety 
of language, for a thing may be excessivdy moderate, vnntly 
little, monstrous pretty, wonderous common, prodigioua 
natural, or devilisA godly.) 17M T. Meek Sspk/etry dSr- 
tec/ed XX He grants the poesiDility of a revelation, but he 
is not aware that his ideas of language make it absolutely 
impossible, which is a contradiction in terms, xdgfi FaREiEt 
last, Metaph, iv. xvl X3;i Why is a two-sided trii^le a 
contradiction f s86a H. Sfencer First Print, 1. iii. 1 19 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 9) V. 9 A viituous tyrant it a contra- 
diction in terms. 

6. A coDtradictoiy act, fact, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

16x4 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. (x6t 7>46B Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfe f how full of contrary 
purposes I 173a Arbuthnot Rules gf Diet 202 The only 
Contradiction to this is too great Heat and J nirst. S7SI 
Johnson Rambler No. 176 F 3 An attempt to make contra- 
dirtions consistent. x8^ Rmf.rson Eng. Traits^ Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 England subsisu by antagonisms and 
contradictions. 

7 . A person made up of contradictory qnaliti'^s. 

X725 Pope F.p. Lady 970 And yet, believe me, good as well 

as ilk Womana at best a contradiction stilL 

8. Comb.f as contradiction-trap. 

S744 Warburton Rem. sev. Occas. Rejt, X37 Ha has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi'otional, a- rate. [f. prec. -h-AL.] 
Of the nature of contiadiction, contradictory. 

1641 Milton R^onn. Wks. 1738 I. 97 We have try’d 
already .what the boisterous and contradictional hand of a 
leinporak earthly and corporeal . . Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of Christ's holy Church. 

Contradi'ctionist. [f. as prec. + -isr.] One 
who prolesses contradiction (e. g. to particular 
assertions or claims). 

1890 Gladstone in Gd. Words May 303^1 Desimating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Coiitra- 
dictionists. 

Contradiotioua (icpntT&di kJds), a, [f. Cox- 
TUADioiMON : see -tioub ] 

tl. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 116 l*his contradictiout 
speech lielh rooted in vaine-glory. X84X W, Twisbk Pref. 
Mede's Apost, Later Times s Tnis opinion . . seemed very 
contradictious to diverge plaine passages of holy Scripture. 
X697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. <1709) 139 The Expec- 
tation lis] immoral, or contradictiousto the Attributes of God. 
+ b. Contrary, adverse. Ohs, 

1766 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Frances IV. R15 The 
Town [L] full, and Wind contradictioun still. 

2. helf-contradictory ; mvulving a contradiction 
in terms, arch. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prof. 1. iii | 18. 136 It being im- 
ponstble and contradictious, that a man should know one 
thin;^ to be true, and believe the contrary. 1698 [R. Fer- 
GU.shON] Fietv Eccles. 48 Things . . perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another, a 17x6 South Serm, *17x7) 
V. 424 For a Man to be envious and iiinoceiit too, i.s contra- 
dictious and impossible. X848-9 Calhoun Const, V, S, Wks. 
1^4 I. 152 What can be more contradictious? 

o. Ot persons or th^tr dir>positinn8 : Inclined or 
addicted to contradict ; given to ^cavil ; disputa- 
tious. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (x8io) I. 95 Men perversely contra- 
dictious. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. Fade M. ii. p. xxxvi. 
An instance of a contradictious spirit. 1609 Southey Sir 
T. More{\%^%) IL xus The contradictious principle in hu- 
man nature. 1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Ajfr, in Jrul. 
Gtog. Sot. XX I A 413 In every caravan there is some laxy, 
loud-lunged, and contradictious fellow. 

Contradi'ctiously, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] 
In a coutiadictious maimer or spirit ; with contra- 
diction ; content! onsly. tb. 'With self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently {obsi). 

CX630 Jackson Creed iv. ii. vi. Wks. III. 3x1 Contra- 
dictiouNly to contest with the Spirit by which he uttered 
these divine oracles. 1698 |K. Frrcurson) View Eccles, 
16 Contradictiously to what he said and did under the late 
reign. 1890 T. A. Trollops Impress, ki' anderer viii. 1x3 
So contradictiou-ly disputatious a spiiit was prevalent! 
X873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 942 *Do you think she 
can have grown that much in four weeks asks he, not 
contradictiouhly, but a little doubtfully. 

Contradi'ctdousnes*. [i- as prec. -t'-KBaa.] 
1 1 . The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoriness, inconsistency. Ohs, 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig, 3-;9 This reading . . generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming harshness and contra- 
dictiousnesH. 1678 Cudwokth Intell, Syst. 1. v. 6^3 To ^ive 
an account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God. 

2 . I lisposition to contradict or oppose. 

2867 .spectator so July 798 There was a captiousness and 
contradictiousness about Lord Cranborne's old parliament- 
ary style. 1884 G. Allen Pkilistia 11 . bbS Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. 

tOontradi'Otist. Ohs, [f. Contbadiot v. 4 
-)ST.] One who professes contradiction. 

i6ae G. Widdowrb Sekysm. Puritan A He is oppo- 
sitely set, a Contradictist to the Scriptures aeduceable sence 
in three things. 


COVTBJlDZOVOBIOUS. 


COtttndiotiv# (kpntridi'ktiv), a. It L. eon^ 
irddict- ppl. stem (as above) 4 •iva.l 

1. Of contradietory quality or tenoeniy. 
i6E7-7y Fbltnam Resehtu n. IxxiiL 315 TW are not 
Contradtetive to the Canon. 1641 Milton Ch, Govt. n. uL 
(185X) 167 The consecrating of Temples, carpets, and uble- 
clothes, the railing in of a repugimt and oontradictivo 
Mount Sinai in the OoapelL Da Fob TuroDiv, iv. 7a 
I'his Passive Sham. .I'be Dream of Controdietive Loyalty, 
Which makes Men sufler first, and then obey. 1840 B & emo , 
Mag. XLVIII. 080 Greek philoeophy. .exhibits a continual 
controdietive illusion moving before its philosophuioga 
f 2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. Ohs, 
i^E. Svmmons Ley, SubjocU BeUgfe 8s They were of 
such coniradictive spirits, thiu, etc. s6^ O. Walker Edtte. 
(1677) 71 No Nation, .(except our late controdietive spirits) 
that express not their joy and mirth by it fdancing]. Ihid, 
S95 Neither maintain on argument with controdietive 


persons. 

Hence Oo&tradl'otivdXjr ituV., Oontrodl'otive- 


BOMI. 

1809 Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 311 This, .gives a character ot 
contradictiveness to the exhibition. 1840 G. S. Faber Pro* 
vine. Lett. (1844) 11 . 193 To write contradictively and unin- 
telligibly. X85X — Many Mentions (x869> 339 The very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by his Competitor. 

tContradi'OtlttM, Ohs, [see-Lsas.] That 
cannot be contradicted. 

1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (i88x) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. ^ 

Contradictor (kpntrfidi'ktu). Also 7-8 -or. 

L. contradictor f a^ent-n. from contrddfePre to 
Contbadiot ; the variant in ~er is formed on the 
English verb.] One who contradicts; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, etc. ; a gainsayer. 

I599-x6b3 Minshbu Sp. Diet,, Contradeeidorf a gaine- 
saycr, a contradictor. s6sa T Taylor Comm, Titus i. 9 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of the truth. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851)9(7 In hope to find him a contra- 
dicter of Moses, and a condemner of Hcrud. X7S7 Swift 
State irel. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 161 If a gentleman happen to be 
a little more sincere . . he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors. x8as Ld. Cock burn Mem. 998 It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an anpearance of soundne.ss 
when there is no contradictor. 1889 Lu. Waibon in Law 
Rep. X4 Apu. Cases 668 Re-trying . . the same istiues which 
have already been conclusively decided against him in a 
question with his proper contradictor. 

tContradicto rial, d. Ohs. rare-^, [f. L. 
cmtrddictdn-us +-al] « Conthadictort. 

1644 Sir E. Dbrinc Prop. Sacr. B ij, Such opposites to 
them, so contradictoriall, so deadly. 

Coatradiotorily (k^mtiildi ktarili), adv. [f. 

CoNTBADlOTUl.Y -LY 2.) 

1 . In a way that contradicts or involves contra- 
diction ; in contradictory terms. 

1605 T. Hutten RsfU. Refusal 83 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. yii. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver it 
variously, .divers contradictorily, or contrarily, quite over- 
throwing the point. 1734 Ir, Rollids Anc. Hist. IV. viii. 
X54 Having acted so contradiitorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta X84X D'Ibraei.i Amen. Lit. (1867) 356 
Warton certainly has hastily and contradictorily censur^ 
Heywood. 1856 Emerson hng- Traits, Charac. Wks. 1 1 . 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, 
and stubborn — and as mild, sweet, and sensible. 

2 . Logic. W ith contradictory opposition. 

167B Norris Colt. Misc. (1699) 302 Not contradictorily 
or privuti\ely, but contrarily opposed to iu 1837 8 Sir W« 
Hamilton Logic xvii. (x866) 1 331 The case in which the 
mcml^crs of di junction are contradictorily opposed. 

Contradi otorinesB. [f. as prec. -nebs.] 

1 . The state or quality of being contradictory. 

c vjys A. Baxter Knq. Nat. Soul if. 180 (T.) This objec- 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
first. 2791 J. Whitakrr On Gibbon lx. (R.), CunfouncTing 
him '.elf by the contradi:toriness of his own ideas. s8s6 J. 
Gilchribt Philos. Ltym. 158 There is so much, .self-con- 
tradictoriness in what Horne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 590 The apparent 
contrnnictoriness to human reason of divine facts. 

2 . IJisposition to contradict or oppoM whatever 
is said ; contradictiousness. 

s 8 xo Bentham Packing (iSax) 109 Contradictoriness., 
manifested, in terms of a certain degree of strength, towards 
some proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else. x87a Geo. Eliot Middlem. v. 75 He 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resell ve. 2887 Old Mads Favour y 1. iv. 89 
Tell folks to go one way, and, from sheer contradictoriness, 
they surt gaily olT in the other. 

tCo:ntrabdictO*rioilJI| a- Obs. [f. L. rdis/rd* 

dicton-us CoNTUADiOTOiiv + -oi:b.J 

1 . Opposite ; « Conthabt 5. 

X43E-50 tr. Higden (RoIls> II. 179 What dlstaunce is be- 
twene cenit of oure hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit in heuyn. 

2. «Ct)NTRAl)ICTOBT. * 

t6o8 T. Jambs Apol. IVyclif eo Their Bibles authorired 
are . . contrarious, and contradictorious the one viito the 
other. 1649 in St. Trials, Lt.-Col. Lilbume (K.). This is 
therefore a contradictorious humour in you. 2664 H. More 
Myet* I nig. xiv. 163 That, .is the true Catholick Church .. 
which has. .the Laws and Usages of Christ and bis Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious taereunta 
Hence Ooatradlcto'rioiiElx contradictorily. 

1647 H. More Song gfSonl iv. xiv, One rouI in both doth 
thus Philosophise, excludes at once contradictorioualy To 
her own self. 
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OOVTBJLSZOTOBT. 


ooNTaA-zRxncuLm 


OontradiAtonr (k^tiidi*kt9rl\ and t 6 . 
[td. L. c 0 pUrddk&riHU^ f. ccf$irAdM(h^-sm Coii- 
TBADicTOB i iM -OBT, Cf. F. cim$r^ 4 ktnrt (14th 
c., OnsmeV] A. odj. 

L Lpgic and^. Having the quality or dbaimcter 
of contradicting; denying that a thing atated ia 
completely true. 

C^iraiittiffty O/ffuiUmt (ia Laaie> : the eppoeitien be- 
tween two Ctniraaiet^ i. a such as differ 

from each other both in quantity and quality (e.f. AUA 
U B : S0m€ A u twt B)\ both of which cannot^ am one bf 
which must, be true. CMtrtutict^ry those of the 

type *A and not.A *: see quot. xSS; m b. 

160S Bacon Adv, Lgam, 1. iL | 3 It is almost without in- 
stance cohtradictorie, that euer any gouernement was dis- 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Oouernora tM 
T. Spkncbs Logick 397 The assumption In this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition . . In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
part of the proposition. iM Noams Praut, Disc, (1707) 
IV. sap To make an objection good, It must not only be 
a Truth, but a contradictory Truth. iSCg Trollopb Bslton 
Est. ix. 94 Two answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of the other. 18S7 FowLia DsdftcL Lcgic 
70 It is a rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 
always in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
oppoaiiion. 

b. Logic and gen. Mutually opposed or incon- 
sistent ; that contradict or are at variance with each 
other. 

IS34 Moaa Anew, Peisonrd Bk, Wks, ixop/s Be these 
two pn^sicions so sore repugnant and so playn contra- 
djetotyT ISQ9 Blundevil Aria Logicke 111. lU. 64 Contra- 
dictone Propositions, .can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for it one be true, the other must needes be Cslse. 
16416 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E0. i. x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and inconsistent falsities. 1709STBILR Tatter 
No. 65 p X if we sit down satisf/d with such contradictory 
Accounts, i860 W ESTCOTT t Hired. Study GesA. v. (ed. 5) sSa 
Histories . . not contradictory but complementaiy. 1876 
Jbvons E/em. Legie (i 83 o) 76 A and O are eontradietar^ 
propositions, whereas A and £ are called cenfraty proposi' 
tions. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 83 * Contradictory 
Terms', such as white and not-wnite . . are terms which 
admit of no medium, i. e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it. 

o. Inconsistent in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. ('18761 11 . viit. 9x3 The 
character which he left behind him was a singularly contra- 
dictory one. x8^i Morley Voltaire (1886) 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vinaictiveness. 

2 . Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

1736 Butler' na/. 1. iil 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. II, A remarkable phmnomenon. .con- 
tradictory to what Is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms. 

d. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. 

x8ox Miss K. S. Macquoid in lllust. Land. News 19 f^pt. 
348/1 Von SchufTel had gone downstairs in a ruffled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4 . as ativ. 

1746 Eliza Hevwood Female Speet. (1748) IV. 986 Many 
gentlemen, .behave so manifestly contradictory to both. 

B. tb. 

1 . A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple ; spec, in Logic ; see A. i. 

c 1400 Test. Levs 11. (1360) 99^9 The contradictory that is 
necessarie needes must I leve. a 1536 Cranmek Irks. I. 15 
You shall never be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories : for that, the schoolmen say, God can- 
not da i6m K. Jones to Pkettix (X708) U. 48^ I lay down 
three plain Contradictory to the woras of the Text, as they 
lie in order. First, The Disciples came not hither by Night. 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The Soldiers 
were not asleep. s6a8 T. Spencbr Logick 97 Contradic- 
tories, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every where, or generally. 1864 Bowen Logic 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both m true, and cannot both be false. 
1890 H. W. Watkins Bampton Lect. 6 Now contraries may 
both be wrong, and of contradictories one cannot be right. 

2 . The opposite, the contraij. 

1810 Arnold in Stanley Life 4 Corr. (1844) II. App. 4x8 
A place the very contradictory, .of the hill Difficulty, and 
of the house Beautiful, and or the Land of Beulah. 1874 
PuBKV Lent. Serm. 985 Since eloth is a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory, activity, is nature to us. 

Contn6diBcri*minataf v. rare. [f. Contba- 
T + D1SOUIMINATB.J trans. To discriminate by 
way of opposition or coDtra<it. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph. x. (1870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, ener», are contradiscriminated 
from power, faculty, capacity, disposition, and habit. 

Contradiatlaot (k^ntr&di8ti*qkt\ a. [f. 
CoNTBA- 1 -f Distinot,] Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in contrast. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Eptsc. 11. v.^ You shall finde these 
and the Church contradistinct. 1688 Norris Leve 1. v. 60 
My Division of Benevolence Into Self-love and Charity is 
sumciently accurate and contra-distinct. 1709 Bbikelby 
Wks. IV. 634 The Utter, .also in kind contradistinct. 
b. Const, to {unio\from* 

tfiei W. ScLATER Tpthes (1693) 79 When we treat of 
Csremonies contradistinct to moranties, etc. Hm Ham- 
mono O* Ps. cxv. 7 An inarticulate found, contradistinct 
" om speaking. 1713 Nelson Lffi Dr. Bua 149 The evan- 

dicaf Law or Christ, as contradistinct to the Moral. 1774 

. O1S Present Truth 1 . 19s The Gospel . . strictly taken 
as contradistinct ftom the Uw. 


Oamtfi8(ftl«8i*«ott|r lo qo&tniligtiiiedim, 
tfint W. SetATBt Tyihee(%6$3^9o Taking it assehool«tttA 
mtradistliioily to HoraU M CisramoMan, olo. akpf j* 
SnaoBANT Sio/uf PkUae. 437 He apeake of Words • . Genera- 
distinctly ftom the Ideas slgnk^d by them. 
€hmtra 41 «ida 4 tioa ^kpmtr&disti'gkjan). [fl 
CoBVBA- 1 1 D18TIMCT10N.I The nctioo of contra- 
distinguishing; distmctlon by contrast or opposition. 

7 * 934 Britain . .is styled A mother 
Wovedt and in this contradistuiction . . acquits itself well ia 
pioper^ of Umous writen. 18136-7 Sia W. Hamilton 
Afetaph, xiii. (1870) ess One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of percepLon from consciousness. 1840 W. Oso\’B 
Corr, Phys. Forces 76 The changes . . have acquired .. a 
generic contradistinction from other material changee. 

b. $sp. in phr. in contradistinction to (less 
uiually from). 

she? Saltmassm Sparh. Glory (1847) *73 Called Gospel- 
Ordinances, .in contradistinction to the legal Ordinances. 
1789 Dusnroso a East Bep. 111 . 466 The necessity of an 
eutual poiseHsioa by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to 
a coHstructivs possession by the intervention of an agent. 
1874 Hrlfs Soc. Press. xxU. 349 You tend to produce a 
great rapitalist in contradistinction to a number of smalt 
capitaltsla tB8a Farr ax Early Chr. II. 484 There never 
was such a person as John the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the Apostle. The two were one. 

Oontradiranctlve (kpsntT&diBti-^ktir), «. 

(and sh.). [f. CONTBA- + Distibotivb. 1 

A. adj. Characterized by contradUtinctioD ; 
•?rviiig to contradistinguish. 

1641 Answ, Vimd. Smsetymnuus Pref. xi The name of 
Bishops hath been ordinarily appropriated (in a contra- 
distinctive sense) to Church-governoni in an apparent 
superiority. 1^7 S. W. Schism DispacfCt 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from our& 1815 Coleridor 
Aids Kcfi. (1848) 1 . 88$ The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. 

b. Kxpressing or markingcontradistinction. rare. 
S7|s Harris Hermes 1. v. The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronouns, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tonyue. 

B. sb. A contradistinctive word or form. 

1781 Harris Hsrmes 1. v. (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person 4 uom, faot, sV* for contradistinotives, and 
MOV, woi, for encUticks. 

Hence ContrudlatlnotlTely cuiv. 

1817 G. S. Farer 8 Disssrt, I. 139 The two are 

evidently mentioned contradistinciively. s8S3 ~ Down/. 
Turkey (ed. e) xio The name of Jew .. used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. 

Contradi0tin|niiab (kp^ntr&disti’ggwij', v. 
[f. CoNTBA- 1 4- Tjistinouisii.J trans. To dis- 
tinguish (two things, or one thing from another) 
by contrasting or opposing their diBerencei. 

1640 Br. Hall Episc. 11. f i. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charsf, and by the property of their Titles. 1673 
Marvell Beh. Transp. II. 930 Whensoever those come to 
be contradistinguished, not man but God is to be obey'd. 
z8a4 T. Jeffesson Writ. (X630) IV. 410 We do n>l know 
exactly when the common law and statute law began to be 
contra-distinguished. 1893 Colrridcb Aids (1848 I. 
16s Doctrines, .not only essential to the Christian religion, 
but. .which contra-distinguish the religion as Christian. 

b. with from, also to (now unusuah ; 'Y against. 
i6ea Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. t837 V. 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul, .being contradistinguished to the sensitive. 
1640 ~ Episc. III. I f . 290 He is fame to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. Whits* s 
Peripatet. lust, 193 Substance, as 'tis contradistinguish't 
against Quantity. 1705 Berkeley Cemmpt Bk. Wks. IV. 
438 In revealed Theology, ns contradistinguish’d from 
natural. i8q6 Sir B Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1 . v. 187 Instinct, 
ns contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M. AtNOLD Lit 4 Dogma 9 The development which 
contradistinguisheH the Hellene from the barbarian. 

Hence OontTAdiati'ngulshed ppi, a. » Contba- 
DTBTiNCT; Oontrodiatirnguishlng vbl. sb. and 
fpl. a. 

1636 Arp. J. Williams Holy Table (1637) *<>3 These foure 
contradistinguished Tenets or Positions. 1648 Sir £. 
Drrinc .S>. on Relig. 9x June Div, Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. 18x7 Coleridor Biog. Lit. X49 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre, and 
even without the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 
1873 PoSTB Gains II. (ed. a) x6o Gaius .. wishes us. .to make 
Obligation, .and even some forms of Dominion, members of 
the contra-distinmiished brtuich, res incorporalis. 
t Co:iitrMivi*d6r v- ubs. rare. [Contra- i.] 
To place in the opposite division to (another thing). 

1640 Bp. Rbvnoldb Passions v. 36 Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it lelfe unreasonable, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] conlradivided to the Rationall powers 
of the S^e. 

Contradyooyon. obs f. Contbadiotion. 
t OoatndCk'Oty v. obs. rare. [f. med.L. eon- 
Mfact-t ppl. (item of contrUfsclre to do against.] 
tram. To do the opposite of. 

sfiga Litmgow Trav. iv. (1689) 138 The Turks have no Bells 
. . but they have high round Steeples^ for they contrafact, 
and contr^lct all the Forms of Christians. 

t€tolltniik*OtiOSl« Obs. rare"'^. [ad. L.con- 
tff^actiSn-efn^ n. of action from contrSfacdriJ\ 

167a Buwnt Lena Dkt.t Contrajactiom^ a Counterleiting. 

CoBtnifiM[0*tto : see Contra- 4. 
ContTBftix, obs. Sc. f. Coontbrfiit v. 
t Sttrg. Obs. [COVTRA- 3.] 

See quot. : cf. Coonterfissurb. 

1679 WmBMAN (J.\ Contuiions, when great, do usually 
produce a. .crack of the scull, either in the same part where 


theMirawmilitfiaetodiiwidriiia b beidtif afiM or In 
iha cwiKMuy part, in which east kjMuh teasaui of 
CDOtrafitMuu. tTls memmdkth m 

all tha fmrieoA aw Miity wf tha iwsdeth wriiara speak of a 
oorriculwkliidoriri^ -and rids tfxgrealla eemraAaNtra 

Mni. fCOlltBA; i 4 A 
congestion of a part, prodnoad by aitifidial tMtashp 
for therapeutical puipoi>e8* 

188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ckmtnfboil (k^iTWa^kil), Mdfk. 

sj Having, as two conics or contooidi, Ibe tuina 
of the squares of two corresponding; axw equal : 
opposed to CONFOCAL conics, etc- in which 
diffennees are equal. 

1806 SvLvasTia lu Phil. Trams. 760 ContralbcaJ eliipsokliib 
the sums of whose squared axes are the same In an thiwe 
diractiona r888 Koutu BigidDymssmies 33^ The meowatal 
ellipsoids of these bodies are oontrafoeal, >• «• have the lass 
of the squares of any two principal diamefcera tha same in 
asch ellipsoid. 

Hence OoatcalbealiBBa, the property of being 
contrafocal. 

1866 SvLvtSTBS in Phil. Trans, m. 

tOontniAroilt. Fartif. Obs. [ad. It emUra^ 
f/onte 'the spurre or inner part of a bulwatke* 
(Florio) ; see Contra- g. Cf. Couhterfbont.] 

1998 Babrbt Theor. Warm Gloss, ayo Contrafront, of 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke. 

Oontra-gombn t see Contba- 4. 

tOorntm-ffluoff* Obs. [Contba- 3] A 
reversed or reflected glance, 

1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos. 393 The Rain- 
bow b a reflex oontrafgUince of the Sun. 

Cout»un«‘dimu>«. Aiath. [£ M nest i- 
•KNOcJ Tile quality of being contrsgredient 

1888 SALMON Higher Aig. (ed. 4) 35B. 

Co* 3 itrAgre‘ditllt« o- jdath. [f. L. eontrd* 
against (Contba- i) ««• -grodient : cf. Coobbdikkt.] 
See qnot. 

1853 SvLVBSTBR ill Phil. Trasu. CXLI 1 1 . 1. 543 A system of 
vari^des b cogradient to another system when it b subject 
to undeigo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient when it b suliject to undergo 
linear substitution aimuluneously therewith but of a con- 
traiy kind. s88o Carr Synops. Math. 1 1 16x3. 1868 Sal- 
mon Higi^ A tg. ted. 4' ito Similarly the ray coordinates of 
different lines for the same system of reference are cogredletit, 
but the axial coordinates are traiMformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former. 

Co:ntanuuunao'iiioaL<i- Math, [Cohtua.- a,] 

Ojppoacd or opposite to kaitumicat. 

Mien three numbers are in harmonica! progression, then 
q:c:ia-6:b-c. I'he reverse of this, vis. « : s :: 4 * s ; 
b termed contra-harmonical proportion. 

1717-51 in Chamrbrii Cycl. 

Hence Oo^ntraliBniio'&ioallF adv. 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl s.v., Ihus, s.gr., 3, 9, and 6, are 
numbers oontra-harmonically proportional. 

Contra-hautboy : tee Ountba- 4. 

t Oontrahe» v. Obs. [ad. L. conirahSre (if not 
mi>4prints for cont/aeP.] m Contbaot v. 

1545 Ravnold Byrth Manktyrnde so Hie womb or matrix . . 
contrehyd. Ibid. 91 1'hinges whose operation b to contrahe, 
constrayne, and bryn^e together. 1878 Banuiter Hiei. Man 
1. » Whilcst the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise. 

Oontrahont (kp ntrkhCnt ),///. a. andx 4 [ad. L. 
contrahent-em, pr. pple. of contrahh^ toCoNTBAOT.] 

A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contract. 

1514 Hen. VIII. Instr. ui Strypo Eecl. Mem, I. App. xiU. 

a6 Treaties concluded, .lietwixt the Kings Highness, them- 
perour, and the French King, as Princes contrwents. a zM 
Mbob Disc, Ps, cxii. 6 Wks. 167a 1. 89 One suiting with the 

iBsIFroude 
' was not, 

. , .dntrabent. 

B. sb. A contracting party. 

Hen. VIII. tnstr. m Strype Eecl. Mem. 1 . App. xiii. 

27 Tticmperour, being oon of the principal contraheni 


or Jid 

media of the contrahentb. 

Co:21t]*arl]Loi*0ioau Surg. [Contba- 3.] An 
opposite or counter incision. 

1758 J. S. Le Dreads Observ. Sufg. ^1771) 160T0 give the 
Surgeon a better Opportunity of making Coutra-inoisions. 
Ibid. 179, I might have made a Coutra-lncision. 

Coatn-iadioaat (kpmtrkiindik&nt). Med. 
[{. Contra- 1 -4 Indicant. Cf. next.] A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particular remedy or 
treatment in a disease. 

1613 Hart Arraignm, Ur. iv. X03 The contraindicant b 
the want of vigour and ittrength, hindering this worke. 
16B4 tr. Boned s Merc. Compii. x. 961 When other Remedbs 
have been tried, .and when there is no contra-indicant. 

b. transf -Counter-indication. 

1796 Burkr Let. Nobis Ld. Wks. VIll. 18 The marlady 
was deep ; it was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms. Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet xi Hb behaviour has many 
contra-indicants. 

Oontn-indioata (k|Nntr|ti*ndik/it), V. Med. 
[ContBa- I ; cf. F. contre*indiauer.] trans. To 
give indications contrary to ; said esp, of symptoms 
in a disease which make against the usual tTeat- 
ment, or a particular remedy. Hence Contra- 
i*ndioati&B ppL a. 
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OOBTaAPTIOir, 


l6tf6 Harvry Morh, AngL (R.\ Other urgent or contmln- 
^ioutng Kyntptonih muiit be obmiirved. 1767 Gooc'h ‘Jr§ai, 
IVattxuu 1 . 44S Tlte Barki if nothing contndndiceteK it« 
use, me)' prove very beneficial. i66t 'J'. Graham PracL AM. 
657 Aided by a moderate 0'4e of mercury, where it i« not 
contraindicated by irritability of the bowele. 1B80 Duncan 
in jTm/. /.tMH. Spc. XV. 14a Their eliajije and position con- 
traindicate the posiibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-an^loH. 

Co:jitra-mdioa*tion. Met/. [Contba- t ; 
in medical L,con(rdindudtM, Y. cdntn-indication^ 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by the main symptoms. 

i6s3 Hart Urines iv. 103 Contraindication 

that which primarily and principally doth hinder that 
wiiich wa« suggested by the indicant. 173a Aruuthnot 
Jfn/es of Diet ^3 Wtien there are Contra-indicationR, that 
» when different Symptoma demand oppodte Methodn. 
1780 J. T. Diluon 7 'ratf. S/ain 11781) 157 In thone caac^ 
where every other specific has its contraindicution. 1873 tr. 
Ziemssen'sCycL Med. 1 . 31a Hfleinorrhnge from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-indications to the use of cold 
baths. 

+ Co*ntrair, a., sb.^ (adv.), pnp. Chiefly Sc . ; 
now only Forms: 4-5 oontrare, 4-7 oon- 

trar, oontraire, oontrayre, -eyre, -aier, -or, 
6' 9 oontralr. [a. F. €ontrairc (nth c.) L. con- 
/ranwj CoNTRAKY. (Orig, stressed f^wfratV.)] 

A. adf. CoNTHART, opposed, opposite. 

c I3a5 E. a Hit. P. B. 366 ipayl controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkex. c 1400 Korn. Rote 5414 Froward Fortune 
and_ contraire. 1430 Lvdo. Ckron. Troy in. xxv, How 
Troilus was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius' CafecA. 139 b, Contrar to pryde 
ii humilitie. ifiap Rutnkrporo Lett. vL ^1863) i. 50 , 1 tear 
the Lord be my contrair party. 1635 ^ Stanlry Disi. 
Philos, (1701 » B7/1 The contrar Party was too strong for 
them. 1707 Dk. AriioL in Vulfone at Which . . is contrair 
M the Fundamental Laws of this Nation. 1801 R. Gall 
'Tint Quey 173 He was as contrair's night’s frue day. 

B. absol or sb. The opposite or Contrary. 

1375 Barbous Jiruce 1. 461 To veng the harine and the 

contrer. At tliat fcle folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk, c 1386 Chaucrr Parti. T. 367 It is reproef, and con- 
trair of honour. For to bo halde a coinun hasurilour. 1336 
Lauuilk Dewtie of Kyngit 336 Wo be to thame that dois 
knaw Godds wourd, syne dois the contrar schaw. 1871 7 rue 
Aionconf. 7 To obey God. .rather then man commanding the 
contraire. 

b. phr. By oT to the contrair 1 on the contrary. 
In (he contrair : on or to the contrary. In {the) 
contrair of or to \ in opposition to, in spite of. 

^1335 E, E. A Hit. P. B. 4 Fayre forinez my3t he fynde .. 
& in ^ contrare, kark & conibraunce huge c 1363 Lindk- 
SAY (I'itscotlie) Ckron. Scot, (Jam.', Schamfullie hanged., 
notwithstanding the kingis commandement in the contrair. 
CS450 His:nrv.son Mor, Pah, 37 This hound of hell Dcuored 
lies my Iatmbe..in contrair to your cry. <11387 Mary Q. 
Scots in Keith Htst, 333 «Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare. 1640’! Kirkcudhr. iVar- 
Comm, Mi$t. Jik. (18^0 140 lie never concurred in nothing 
that concemes the puLlict, bot be the contrair docth con- 
troll the parochinareK pruceidings, etc. 1841 Act of Oblu 
vion in Neal tiist. Purit. (1733) II. 483 If is M^esty.. 
promises . . never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Laov j. Douglas Stewart Let. Dk. Douelas 7 Aug. 
(1767) 3 but to the contrair have regretted my ill fortune. 

O. adv. Contrariwise, 

1398 Ualrymfi.b tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. (i88s> ao This 
k>mde is verie nd, with black spotis amang, or contrare. 

D. prep. Against, in oppobiliou to. 
r tgno Lancelot 658 That is at contrare our entent. 1378 
Pseum Ixxvii. in Sc. Poems s6tk C. II. no Speikand con- 
trair thy godly Miycsty. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. iVar-Comrtu 
Min. Bk. (1855) 140 Ane ordinar murmurer.. contraire the 
proceidtngs of the Estaites. 

t Contrail*. P. Obs. Also 5 6oontrur0. [f. 
prec. ; or ad. F. coutrarier ^iithc. in Littr^).] 
trans. To oppose, thwart. 

et^$ Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiv. 3.^ 1 'hare wes na man hat 
wald contrare This Byscliope in-til word or deyde. 1531 
Fishbr IVks. (1876)1. 338 Saynt lames onelycontrarcth that 
Oiat may be..mystaken in saynt Paule. 1330 Paiagk. 149 
Some [conjunctions] betoken contrarifig, as nevcrthclessc. 
z6si Quari.rs Arynlus 4 P, (1676' 7s Not able to contrair 
The will of her victorious passion. 1847 H. Mohk Sonji'of 
Soul 1. ii. 1 , If to contrair the holy tongue should be Absurd. 

t Oon’trai’riyf Obs. [f. Contrair a. + 
►ly!^.] CoNTRAiiiLY ; Contrariwise. 

*535 CovERDALE 3 Ckroft. XX. II 'Phey deale contrarely 
withvs. 1371 Diooes PoHtom. i. xii. D lij b, If they bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarely. 1388 A. King tr. 
Canisiuf Catech.^ Coffession 3 To . . dispaire in Code liis 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen without exer- 
cise in gude workes. 

Contrajerva : see Contratrbva. 
Contrala'teralv ct. Med. [Contra- 2.] That 
is on the opposite side. 

i88a Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v.j Hemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral to the affected hemisphere of the brain. 

Contra-lode (in Mining ) : »cc Counter-lode. 
Contralto (k^ntradui), sb. and a. Mus, PI. 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 oontrealt (cf. AlT^). [It.; * R 
coimter treble in musicke* (Florio 1598).] 

1 . a. The part next above the alto, sung by 
highest male or lowest female voice ; b. a voice 
of this pitch or compass ; o. a singer with a con- 
tralto voice. (Now commonly restricted to the 
femide voice.) 


1733 Owen Swtmv In Cdmaa Pottk. Lett, (zfao) ts Mr. 
Handel desires to have, .a woman controalt. /bid. 35 We 
must provide a Soprwio Man and a Contmalt Woman. 

1778 Sia I. Hawkins Hist. Atns.M. two In 1639, Sufano 
Ijindi, a Roman contralto . . published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voices. 1767 Amt. ap6 Hie 
voice, which may be deemed the finest contralto in this 
country, entirety filled the abbey. s8sy Byron B^^Po xxxii, 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, Wish’d him five fathom 
under the RisJto. 3871 M. Cch.uns Afry. 4 Msrek. 11 . vii. 
axK Her voice was a mellow contralto. t88o Hullah in 
Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 396/1 Even., in flexibility, recent 
contralti have certainly equalled, perhaps surpassed, vocal- 
ists of every other class. 

2 . attrib. or adj. 

1769 Barrington in Phil. TTans. LX. 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in what the Italians 
stile the Contralto cleflT. 1834 Rari. M r. Edgecumbe Mns. 
Rentin. (eU. 4) 54 That excellent singer. . possessed a contralto 
voice of fine quality. 186a T. A. 'i'ROLLorB MarUtia II. 
xiii. 337 Its full contralto tones. t 98 o Hullah in Grove 
Diet. Mhs I. 58/1 The contndto part is properly written on 
the stave which has C on its second line. 

Contraly: iiec Cohtrarily. 

Contramand, obs. f. Coukteruand v. 
t Contra-mart. = CooNTKRMAuguE. 

173s Macrnr Insurastces 11 . 149 The aforesaid Risks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea . . Detentions by 
Kings and Queens . . [.xstters of Mart and Contra-Mart. 
Contramonstrant: see Contra-remonbtuant. 
Oontramure, obs. var. of Countei^mube p . 
Con’tiraiiatural (kp-nti^inse'tiural), a. Also 
7 oontre-. [Contra- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural ; contrary to nature. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter i. 9 It is contranatuml and 
execrable for a son to slay his father. 1851 Hobbks Govt. 
4 Soc. Ep. Ded., A contre-naturall Dissolution. zSay Hare 
Guesses (18591 5 ^ Their actions aic supernatural, but not 
unnatural or coniranatiiral. 187a W. G. Ward Ess. 'Theism 
(18S4) 1 . Z13 HU own most narrow and natural 

theory (of morality]. 

t Contrani'texico. Obs.~’^ [f. as next : see 
-ENCE ] Resistance to force ; reaction. 

1731 in Bailey (ed. 5^. 

tContrani'tenoy’. Obs. ran, [f. as next: 
see -ENCY.] A ‘ coiilranitent* quality or principle. 

1840 Bulwek Pathomyot. 11 ii. 130 In Ijiughtw there are 
certaTne contranitcncies. 1730 8 in Bailfy (fpIio|. 1735 in 
Johnson i,‘ reaction, a resistciicy against pressure ’}. 

t Contrani'tdxit. Obs. rare. [f. Contra- i 
•I- L, nUent-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
in opposition. 

17x8 Arruthnot lohn Bull vii. His trusty cudgel ; which 
by the contratiitent force of two so great Poweis broke short 
in his hands. 

t Contrani’xioil. Obs. [f. Contra- i + L. 
*nixiJn-em, n. of action from n/tf to strive.] A 
striving against ; exertion of opposing efforts. 

1849 Bulwbr Paibomyot. 11. ii. X19 In laughter there Is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, a certaine corrugation 
. .about the angle of the eye. 

Ctontrantiscioxi (k^trxnti fi{fn). dstrol. [f. 
Contea- 3 + Antiscion.] (See quots.) 

1647 Lilly Ckr, AstroL xvL 93 So are there contran- 
tiscions, which we find to be of the nature of a Q or g. ^ z6o6 
PhilliI'S, Contra Antiscion. the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Anttscion. zStp J. Wilson Diet. 
Astrol. B.v. Parallels. The two former are called contra 
antiscions to the two latter, because, although their declina- 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declinatidn. 

Oontra-O'Ctavd ; wfc Contra- 4. 
t Co*ntrapart. Obs. TContra- 3.] a. Oppo- 
site side ; opponent. Sc. b. Mus. ^ Counterpart. 

1536 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (xSsz) 11 * 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis : bot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart. 1660 Incselo Bentiv. 4 Ur. (1683) Hh j a, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. 

tCo'ntrapleid. Sc. Obs, [f. Contra- i or 3 
•I pleid. Plea.] A counter- plea, objection. 

1333 Stfwart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . xx But contrapleid, 
thairiQ gif his consent. Ibid. 11 . 690 At his plesour, but 
contrapleid or plcy, The baronis all so did him than obey. 

Contraplex (kp-ntrapleks'^, a. [f. 1... contra 
adv. + -piex -fold, as in simplex^ duplex, etc.] 
Telegr. Having two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 346 'The terms contraplex 
and diplex are here applied as specific names for desig. 
n.'iting clearly the way in which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission, .is effected. 

CoTitrapoint, var. of Counterpoint. 

17x7 L. Howki. Pcsiderius (ed. 3' 176 By the second and 
thiid, which are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapoint; for Humility and Patience arc cxtntrary to 
Man's Will 

Contrapone (kpntiapju-n), v. [ad. 1.. contrd- 
pdstlre to place against or opposite.] Logic. I'o 
convert by contraposition, 

Bowen Lode vi. 159 Logicians seem to have over- 
looks the fart that £ can be contraponed into 1 . Ibid. 
vii. 313 The last, .example, which U now tho Modus ToUenst 
becomes the following, if we contrapone the Soxnptioii. 

Contra-po8au*iie s sec Contra- 4. 
ContrapO'Se, V. [f. L. eontrdpdnlre. with 
substitution of -Mo for -pono : see Corpobe, Re- 
FOBE.] tram. To set in opposition, or over against 
each other. Hence Oontrapoaed ppl. a. 


1817 Salkold 7 Vv«A PemuUse a35 (L.) We may auml- 
festly see contraposed death and life. t8ae SHKLTONf>iMX. 
111 . xxix. 804 The Equinoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos'd roles in equal Distancta, 

2 . Logie. « CONTEAPONK. 
tckmtvapo'tite. Obs. emtrdposUum. 

repr. Gr. duTtBoroo.} pi. L. eontraposita : Things 
. set in antithesis to each other. 

1810 Healey St. Aug. Citie M God xi. xvfii. (1690) 401 
Antitketa. called in Latin, ^ponies.. wax more expressly 
call then Contra-fosites. 

Conteaposition (kpmtrfipdzi Jdn). [ad. L. eon- 
trdpositidn-em (Boethius'), n. of action from contra* 
pffnire to Contrapone.] 

1 . A placing over against ; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast, i^hr. In contraposition to (or with), 

isB* J. Bell Haddads Amw. Osar. 933 A figure called 
contraposition betwixt the decrees of Gw and the Popes. 
184a Potter On Numb. 666, 91 (T.) To shew how exact and 
exquisite an aniltliesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals. 1731 Hist. Litteraria 1 . 150 
'Tis called the new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violate Ghote Greece (1863) 

II. vi. X33 Placed in contra^iosition with the Swtan on one 
side, and with the Helot on the other. i8$a Eraser's Mag. 
XLvI. 319 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
the greatness of Rome. 

2 . Logic. A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another proposition 
having the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject ; thus * All S is P ' by contraposi- 
tion gives ' All not-P is not-S * or ' No not-P is S 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

The definition varies with logicians according to the form 
in which they state the concraposicive proposition. ’J'he 
quality of the proposition is chanced in the one form, and 
remains unclmiigea in the other. With Bouthiu.s and the 
earlier logicians the quality remained unchanged. Cf. Boeth. 
Ds Syli. Cat. Wks. led. Migne) 804 Est enim per coiitra- 
positionein conversio, ut si dicas omuis homo animal esl, 
oinne non aiunml non homo est. 

1531 T. Wilson Lodke at A contiersion by contraposition 
is ii^en the funner part of the sentence is turned into the 
last reheaj’sed part, and llic la&t lehearMd part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, both the propositions being 
uniuersall, and affirni.'itiue, sauing that in the second pro- 
position there be certaine negntiues enterlaced. 1630 Bp. 
W. Bedell in Usher's Lstt. (z686< 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition. 1788 Rpid Arisiatle's Log, iv. 4 3 Con- 
verting the major by contraposition. 1845 Whai klv Logic 
(1873) 36. 1869 Fowler Dcd. Logic (ed. 3* 78 The O propo- 
sition, when permuted from ' Some X is not Y ' into * borne 
X is not-Y ’, may of course be converted into * Some not-Y 
is X This combination of permutation and conversion is 
..styled * Conversion by Contra-Position or Negation 
sByi T. M. Lindsay tr. Vshenueg's Logic 319 No conclusion 
follows by Contraposition from the particular alfirmative 
judgment. 

Contrapositive zitiv), a. and sb. 

[f. L. cofitraposit-. ppL Mem of contrdpdnire (see 
prcc.) -jvio.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. 

iBto Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contraposilive pioposition in this way. Ibid. 
85 Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- 
ticular propositions 1 and O at all. 

B. sb. Anything characterized by contraposition. 
Id Logic, a contra positive proposition. 

1870 Jevons Elem. /.egre (1880)303 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 1884 — Stud. 
Deduct. Logic 43 l‘he contrapositive of the propoution ' all 
birds are bipeds^ will be 'all that are not bipeds are not 
birds’. s8^ Kennedy tr. Reulcaux' Kinern, Machinery 
x8r The hydraulic prchs forms the contra-positive of . . the 
pulley-tacKle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re- 
placed by the tension-organ rope iu the other. 

t Contra-propowaL Obs. [Contra- 3.] A 

counter-proposal. 

i860 Incblo Bentrv. 4 Ur. (i6Ba) i. 1x7, I perceive also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy Contra-proposals. 
Oo:]ltraprOVexta]lt. Math. (Contra- 3 + 
Provkctant.J Applied by Prof. Cayley to a co- 
variant regarded as generated by operating on any 
covariant with a con trapro vector. 

1838 Cayley 4th Mem, on Quantke io PhiL Tram. 

Co:utrapraV6*otor. Math. [Contra- 3 4 
pRovjcOTOit.J A term applied by Cayley to the 
operator obtained by replacing the facients by 
symbols of partial differentiation In any contra- 
varioiit. 1838 Cayley (as above). 


Contraption (k^ntrse'pjan). dial, and coUoq. 
[A popular formation, spp. from contrive (or its 
variant cofitrcve) : cf. conceive, conception ; some 
vague association with trap may^iave entered in.] 
A contrivance, a device (with suggestion of in- 
genuity rather than effectiveness). 

1847 Halliwell, Contraption, contrivance. West. 1859 
Type of the Times lOiiio) x Feb., If the author had not 
attempted to supplant the [ordinaiy] Phonography, .by his 
own quirka and contraptions . . he woald have made a very 
uaefiil book. 1863 W. Basnbs Glou. Dorset DiahctjCom 
treptioss. a contrivance. 1883 in Hampshire Close, iE. D. $.\ 
1888 in Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag. July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap- 
tions necessary lor Catherine wlieels and rockets. 
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oommimomxT. 


tOoatngpn*guait» «. O&s, rare^K [f. 

Coin*iu* i T L. pr. pple. of pmgnAnt to 

%ht.] Fifthtintr againit ; of hostile action. 

1^ Charlbtom FkytioL m Tbora being a greet IHeer^ 
t be Contrepugnent to otbera 

var. of 


tiw of VcnoRif, ftone muet be OMtrepugnent to 

. Gontrapunct [L. /^nct-um point], 

CODKTEBPOtHT {Mus.), 
ieg4 W. Hoton //arm^^f (1731) 53 In ell Coatnpunct 
cbioly* but indeed in ell kinds of Composidon. 

Oontrapimtal (kfntrfipent&l), a. [f. It., 
contrapunto (Florio^, now cmtrap^nto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), 1. contra against 
■^Junto point ; see Coubtbrpoint.] 

£ Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint 
184^ £. Holmes Mosart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal end solid. >875 
OusELBY Mta, Form i, s Ibe Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
treatment of such melodiee 
2 . Of or pettaining to counterpoint. 

1865 Hullaii Transit. Ftriod il/ws.e^3 Ho had no doubt 
many equals in contrapuntal skill 1880 H. H. Statham 
in tortn, Rov» 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued. 


Contrapimtally (k/mtr&pont&li), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT -.] In a contrapuntal manner. 

1875 OUSBLBY Mus. Form v. 39 It will then modulate 
contrapuntally. 

Gontrapniltist (kpntr&pv ntist). [ad. It. con- 
tra{p)ptmTtsta, f, coH/ra{p)pufi/o : see prec. and 
-IST.J One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 SiH J. Hawkins /fist. Mus. IV. ni. i. a6o Anselmo da 
Panna ana other contrai>unti&ts. 166s Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 
10 Beethoven's deficiencies as a contrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. 18^ Ousblby Counierp. 
iv. 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists. 

Gontrar(e, variant of Comtrair. 
Co.-ntra^'tioiial, a, [f. Contra- 2 + I.. 
ratiSn- reason : cf. rational!\ Opposed to reason. 

x86i A. M. Faiibaikn Stud. Life Christ li. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Gontrareant, obt. form of Conthauiant. 

Co:ntra « refle'zure. [f. Contra- i + Re- 
Pi.KXURE.] Curvature in an opposite direction, 
f Perh. an error for contmry flexure : see Contrary 
a. 5 d.) 

1816 Edin. Rev. XXVII. 96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in cut^HiS. 


Ootntra-ranla'rity. [Contra- a.] Con- 
trariety to rule ; a thing directly opposed to 
nile. 

««9 Norris Coll. .1//ir.^x699) 301 'Tis not so properly an 
1 rregularity, as a contra regularity. 

Corntz^rela'tedp ppl- a. Dynamics. [Con- 
tra- 3.] (Sec giiots.') 

x8tf SvLVKSTRR iu Phil. Trans. 771 Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kiiiematical exponents are coiurarocul ellip- 
soids. s868 UovTfi Rigid })ynantty.s 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal. .The bodies them- 
selves are said to be contrarelated. 


Go:ntrarre]iiO'iuitraiice. [Contra- 3 ] A 
remoDstmiice drawn up in reply to a previous 


one. 


1674 Hickman Quinauart. Hist. (ed. a) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance . . at Teiigtn a Copy was got, and a Contra- 
n monstrance made. x8a6 C. Butler Life Grotius v. 89 
U'lie Gomarists opposed to it a Cuntra-Kenioiistrance. 
Hence Oojntra-ramo'nstmioer » next. 


x6i8 Bamevelt's Apol. E, The dissensions growing be- 
twixt the Reinonstrancers, and Coiitra.remonstrancers. 

Go:iitra-r6mo'nstrant. [f. as prec. + RK- 
monbtuant.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance ; spec, in pL (as 
proper name) those who put forth ur joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminians prior to the Synod of Dort. 

x6s8 Hacks Gold. Rem. 111. (x67i« 177 They did the synod 
wrang to make this distinction of contra-renionstrants and 
remonstrants. 1874 Hickman Quinauart. t/ist.\cd.a\ 95 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, an the Remonstrants are found to be i8e6 
C. Butler Life Grotius v. 90 Ibis was favourable to the 
Arminians; but it increased the violence of the Contra. 
Remonstrants. 

b. attnh. or as adj. 

1674 Hickman Quinouart. Hist. (cd. a MHiether the Re- 
monstrant or Contra-Remonstrant opinions be moat agree- 
a hie. xjjP Chandler Hitt. Fersec. 334 He declared himself 
openly for the Contra-remonstrant party. 

tComtra-re'plioaiit. Ohs. [Contra- 3.] 
One who makes a rejoinder to a reply. 

c X64B {title) The Contra-Replicant his Complaint to His 
Maiestie. 

tContraTlanoa. Ohs. rare. \p,OY.amtra- 
rianett f. med.L. contrdridnteni Contbartant ; see 
-ancb.] Contrary or adverse action ; also —next. 

£X4^ Mironr SalHociaun 4404 'J'here bes freendship and 
hif with out contrariaunce. ^1470 Hakdino Chron. xcvtii. 
xii. 7 Who fwanteth witte] is alwa3ni desolate Of all good 
rule . . And euer enfect by his contrariaunce. 

t OontraTianoJ. Ohs. rare. [f. aa prec. : see 
-AMOT.] Contrary or adverse quality ; contrariety. 

a 16x7 Baynie On 105 It hath no Inward posi- 

tive repumancy or oontrariancy. iRia-ag Coi.naiDos Lit. 
Jtem, IIL 117 lu contrarianoy and enmity to Christ. 


Ootttnudsat (h/tiM-rilat), «, and It*. 
Alio 4-0 oontmUiUiit, S -Tkaat*, 7 oostM* 
reB&t, 7-9 oontrarlent. [a. OF. eoHtrarimt^ 
-ent (Godef.), ad. med.L. contp^riaettem^ pr. pple. 
of eontrdridre to oppoaei f. L. amtrdHsts CoN- 
TBABY ; see -ant.] 

t A. Pple. Acting contrary to, opposbg. Obs^ 

ei4oo Test. Love i. (1560) aydb/x New doingii contrari- 
aunto such okla, often emusen aiseasea. Ibid. 11. iR.), It not 
tht^ good that it oontrariant and distroieng yuelT 

1 . Opposed, repugnant, contrary to. 

xgM Raitbli. Bk. Putgai. i. Hi, Be all contraryaunte to 
not heyng. >133-4 Act 95 Hen. VIII, c 14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or contranant to the. .statutet of thit realme. 1647 
Jbr. Tayloi Lib, Fropk, xx. 859 Doctrines . . such at are 
contrariant to Faith. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 353 A mes- 
tage so contrariant to nii views and wishes, xftjji H. £. 
Mamniho Sertn. (X848) X. v. ^ Other lawful affections are 
not oontrariant to thU, but contained in it, 

2. Mutually opposed or antagonistic. 

1560 A. L. ir. Calvids Foure Sertn. Sange Ezeck. (1574) 
ill. These two things ore not contrariant. xd4o Howell 
Dodonds Gr. <i649» 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they ^ so^ contrareant. 1706 Ayliffb Parerg. 855 ITie 
very Depositions of Witnesses . . being false, various con- 
trariant, etc. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ixi Vl. 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in contranant 
overtures.^ *S 74 Sbbbohm Protest. Rernti. (1887) ai C lasses 
so contmrlent as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry. 

t 3 . Opposed to one*s wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial ; adverse C ontrary a. 4. 

1548 Hall Chron, 117 The ayre of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion. Hid. 1x809)887 The 
v^nde so contrariant that she was fain to take land again. 
1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. i. 3 I'he contrariant dc- 
si|^es of malice. 

1 4 . Opposite in direction. Ohs. rare. 

1844 Bulwer Chiron. 138 If the gainsaying Hand should 
have a coutrarient motion. 

G. sb. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature ; a contrary. 

1637 Burton's D/ary (iBaB) 11 . 4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1848) ja/t All dark things brightened alfcontrarinnts blent. 
x88o T. E. Webb GoetkPs Faust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrarmnt.H in hU crucible. 

b. Spec, in £n^g. Hist. * A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward JI ’ (rhillip.s 1 70C). 

>7>7-8< CHAMRERsOi/. s.v. Rotulus. It was not thought 
8t, in respei't of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
but only contrarients, UMv Halks in Percy Folio 1 . 5 
The theory that Robin Hood was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the I.ancastria»8) of Edward II’s time.] 

CoxLtra'riantly, oiiv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a contrariant manner; in direct opposition. 

1798 CoLERioGR Poems. Pref Fire, b amine, etc,. Differ- 
ing then so widely, and utiiio^ coiitrarianily. 

i Coiltra'nate, V. Obs. rare'^ L [f. contrdridt- 
ppl. stem of med.L. conivdridrc ; sec Contrariant.] 
traus. act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

1656 Artif. Hatflsflui, 53 We should contest against God, 
and contruriate his providentiall will 

t Contrasia*tion. obs. rare-^. [f. prec. ; 

see -ATioN.] Oiiposition. contiadiction. 

itei Biggs Nezv Disp. f 993 Contrariatiun in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarld, obs. form of Contrary. 

Contrartende, -eng, obs. IT. Contra ryinq. 

Gontrarient, variant of Contrariant. 

Gontrarios, plural of Contrary sb. 

Contrariety’ (kpntriroieti). Forms: 4 oon- 
trorieta, 4-5 oontrarite, -yte, 5-6 oontroryete, 
5-7 -ietie, 6 -yetye, 6-7 ooutrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
oontrariety. [a. OF. contrariety, -eteit. ad, late 
L. contrdrietdiem. n. of quality f, contrdrins Con- 
trary; see - ty.] 

1 . Opposition of one thing to another in nature, 
quality, or action: diametrical difference, repng- 
uancy, contrariness. 

C1380 in Rel. Ant. 11 . 59 Distatince of contrarite is be- 
twene fleyshly pley and the cmestfiil dedi.s of Crist, c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. r looj J^r ioye hajx no contraricte of wo. 
c X449 Pkcock Re/r. 455 The lawes (.onteynen in bein con- 
ti ante to the comoun lawe of God. 1563 Hvll A rt Garden, i. 
xi v. ( 1808) 37 The naturall contraritie otthe ash and the snake 
or adder* 1851 Stanley Poems xui 'J'he block and wliite 
here kindly do agree Graced by each othcni contrariety. 
*739 J* Trapf Right, over-muck 1x758) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. 1790 Johnson Ra^nbler No. ax F xx A ship 
. .dashed by the waves fVom every quarter, but held upright 
by the contrariety of the assailants. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. HI. III. iii. 1 10. 8 Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature. s 96 $ Gro. Eliot F. Holt 1 1 1 . 
xliil X5a With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire. 

b. An instance of such opposition ; an antagon- 
istic action or fact : pi. contraries. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11 xvi. 249 In the sterns, .weren noon 
contrarietees. 1504 Wolsby in Fiddes Life 11. (1786) ra 
After long altercations and tundrie contranetya. t83i W. 
Saltonstall Picturte Loq. (1835) F viij b, A Country Dame 
is a conttariety to finenesse, for she loves plainnesse. 1698 
Ray Dissot. World in. v. (X739) 34a If there were no such 
Contrarieties and fights . among them, ivtg De Foe 
Crusoe (1S40) II. x. aas, I had the^ particular pleasure, 
speaking by contrarieties, to see the ship set sail without me. 


ligi DiiEAEti Mem. td, BeniMh i E« Xud «sp«i«om« 
many GoaixaHetles and pn^udioaA , 

2. Oppotition between thing! of seme clasi 
or parts of the tame thing; diMgwementi dis- 
tiordance^ diecrepency, inconweney* 

1483 Caxton cm Ler. evdb Ssynt Tbwderydt aayth 
that he was flayn and It la radda In xaioy bbokaS that ha 
was byheded only and thla contraryat# may baaMoTlkd la 
thb manere, im Stvbebb Atmi, Abm* H. 37 ahoeoe- 
tniriety that eiter nath beena in all ages amoogtl varta 
doctors and maiiters themaeluea. 1844 Mittcnr Divorce 
Wks. X738 1 . 091 That in the woida or out Saviotir there 
can be no ooatrariaty. 1780 Ooldsm. Cif^y W. Mr, S^nge 
contrariety of conduct 1 they plw, and they eat the /Hitfecla 
of their ocMopassion 1 1877 G. Gbieib Chr/et XxxviU* 11879) 
445 When there is such contrariety of opinion, 

D. An instance of this ; a discr^ncy. 

Bssa Thvmkb Ded. Chawer’t Wbe., The coatrarieries,. 
founde by the collaclon of the one [editionl with the other. 
1591 Shakb. I Hon. Vi. ii. iil 59 He will be here, and yet 
he is not here: How can these conirarietiea agree t tees 
Blacksyone Comm. X. 30 The little oontrarietiaa, wlucil 
the practice of many ceniitriaa will necessarily creata In 
any human system. 1884-8 0 . Patmore AsegoliaHo. u tu 
iv. Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to Iovb. 
8. Opposition to one’s purpose or advantage; 
unfavouralrie character ; hence (with a and//.) an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

c 1430 tr. T. d KomPit' Imit. it. Hi, Al our pes. .b rajiwr to 
be sette in make sunryng |»an in not feling contrarietea. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vti. 373 And to this ^11 an other con- 
iwsoi ■ * 


tn^te to y' C^ruten. 


*‘55 I- Jones Stono-Hemcit^e^ 


S I'o shelter them from Contrariety of Seasons. 1640 Sli . 
Browne Relig. .Med. 18 The tempests and contrarietiee of 
winds. 1IU7 iltustr, Lond, News 96 Aug. 139/3 T*he season 
has been financially . . triumphant, desjpte of 'many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. 

4 . Opposite direction or position. 

16x5 Crooks Body of Man 494 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of niution. 1891 Kay Creation 1. <17041 79 Contrarieiy 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Hypothesis, 

6 . £opc. Contrary opposition: see Contuabv a. 6 . 
*553 T. Wilron RAet. 106 b, Contrarietie is when onr 
talke standeth by contrarie wordes or sentences t<^ther. 
t8a8 T. Sprmcer Logick 68 Contrarietie is a diflerence 
according to the forme. 1766 Kbid ArUtotlds Log. I I 3 
'I'he oppmition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837-B Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xvil (xS68) I. 331 A diiqunciiva syllogtsm with 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarilj tkp utrfirili), adv. [f. Contbabyh. 
•h -ly2. As to pronunciation, see Contra 111 wibb.] 
1 . In a coi.trary manner, in direct opposition ; to 
the contrary, contrariwise. 

(t:i485 Digfy Myst. (t88a) iii. 040 Ho scy contraly, 1 cast 
■ ‘ ► B. Gooo 


heym In cares cold.] 1570 B. Gqook Pop. Kim 


11880) 


*Mii. 

83 And makes of tuery Devill God, contrarily to 1 
s6s* Bayibr Inf Bapl. 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions: X think contrarily. 1878 Cudworth 
luteU, Syst. axB As if there were two GmIs, contrarily 
minded to one another. X779~8i J ohn.son L. P., Thomson, 
Why the dedications are .. contrarily to ctistom, left out. 
1875 F. Hall in N. V. Nation xxi. 33^3 Will any one who 
recollccu his oi-atory testify contrarfly 7 
2 . Oil the other hand, on the contrary, converaelv. 
ri54o BoORDE/f<r/^^^./<rr to Lerne KisM. And contmryiy 
etiyil and corrupt ayers doth infecte tlw blode. toag 
IluYwooD Gtisusik.’Xo Rdr., Illustrated for their Vartues 
.. or contrarily branded for their Vices. 1899 Dampikr 
1 ~oy. IJ. III. viii. 91 Contrarily such Coasts as are least sup- 

E lied with Rivers or l..akcs have the weakest Tides. s88o 
luMKiN Mod. Paint. V. Whom the Venetians, wa 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, 'J'umcr loved. 

3 . In the contrary way ; vice versd. 

RiixiLFY Prnct. Physick 55 A hot Liver, a cold 
Brain, .and so comr.-irily. 

^ iW conUarily 1 nonce-wd.) : see Per Contra. 
1887 in Magd. Coil, .y yas. 11 tOxf Hist. Soc.) 197 You 
have per contrarily refus'd. 

ContrarineM (kf-ntrilrines ; in sense s 1 
kjlatre«»’rines). [f. a.s prec. + -NBtta.] 

I. Tlie state or condition of being contrary; 
opposed nature, opposition, 

*398 Thrvisa Barth. Ve P. R. viii. i. (1495) 394 Con- 
trarynesse of the qualytees. irii Colet Serm. Conform. 
4 Ref. in Pheuix yi’jQh> II. 7 ’’Ine contrariness of our own 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. 

2 . Se lf-willed opposition, peiver8eiieBs,i)erversity; 
C0NTRART0n8NBS». 


1648 KrxiBRS Naaman xoi Eminently (for sllnesse and 
contrariticssei in resisting the works of conversion. xlM 
Mha. Stowr Poganuc P. xxix. 242 The very sympathy 
they long for. by a htronge contri^inesi of nature, they 
throw back on their fricuas as an injury. Mm Academy 
14 Aug. 114/x Mr, Arnold, indeed, is an Englishman guana 
tuOme, and somebody miuht very well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his * contrariness’. 188a Mrs, Kiudbll 
Wales's Garden-Party 155 Humouring hts contrariness. 

tContrario'Bity. Obs. Forms: 4-5 oon- 
trarioiiate, 4-6 -tie, 5 oontrariosetee, -ita, 6 
-Itle, -Itye. [a. AF. cositrariousrte (charter of 
£dw. Ill in 137a), ad. med.L. contrdridsiidtem, 
n. of quality f. contrdridsus Contrahxous ; see 
-ty. Subseq. assimilated to L. form.] Contrary 
or antagonistic quality ; oppo^tion, antagonism ; 
contrariety. 

ax34o Hampolb Psalter xxxvL 49 pal are not Kurt in pe 
contrariouste of warld. 1413 Lydo. Pilgr. Sowle iv. jcxv, 
(1483) 71 He fyndeth d3ruersite and contrariositc, as heteand 
cold, a tgoo Orol. Sajt. in Anglia X. 140 Whosoener in Jris 
manere contrariosetee ouere-comep hiinselfe. Act 3a 
Hen. V/ll, c. 36 1 1 Aiiibiguitye, doubt or contnuiMltya 
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of opinion. fi79i St. German' $ Doctor ^ Stud, 138 For 
avoidini^ uf which contrariotityt the Law will iutler no 
mort writs to go forth.] 
b. in pi. Advemitiei. 

ct4M$ tr. T. d Kom/U' Comol. 111. xiii, Hauntad in 
diuerse temptacioiit and praued in many contrarioustea. 

ContrariOllS ti. Now ran. 

Forms : B- oontrarlouji ; also 4-5 -lose, 4-6 -ius, 
-yua, -iouso, 5 -yows, 5-6 -youa. [a. OF. cortm 
trarios, •ous^ •mSf ad. med.L. contrdridsus, 

[. conlf arias CoNTBAitr ; see -oua.l j 

1 1 . Of opposed character or tendency ; contrary ' 
or rcpumant (/tf, from^. Obs. 

c 1340 H AMPoi.B Frooo Tr, (1866' ao bodely wyrkyngU . . 
contrarious to the tpirite in goitdy wyrkynge. x^i Pol, 
Poemt (i8.h9' 11* 9i And frely forgith Mntencen contrarious 
to oura faith. 1534 Moaa On the Passion Introd. Wks. 
1371/1 It should not haue left any place.. for anye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Emsm, Par, Luke 190 a. Contrarious from, s^ San- 
DRRSON Serm. (16891 313 What can be imagined more con- 
trarious to true Christ. an libert)'. 

2 . Mutually opposed, antagonistic ; self-contra’ 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Obs, 

1340 Hampolr Pr, Couse. 1591 Yhit has world.. Ma 
other contrarius maneres. 1477 £arl Kivans (Caxton) 
DUtos 64 Mocha wyne & sapience may not accorde^ for 
they be in matier contrarious. a 154a Wyatt Poems \title). 
Description of the contrarious passions in a lover. 1631 
LirHOOw Trav. x. (i68s) 479 Nine contrarious 'J'ides : each 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1844 Milton Divorce Wks. 
1738 I, 900 The ^hteous and all-wi'«e Judgments and 
Statutes of God . . are not variable and contrarious. 1799 
D. Lixivo Key, LUe at Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 1834 Sib H. Tavlor Arteveide 11. 111. il 11849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man 1 

t8. Of persons and their actions: Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Obs. (This develops into 4.) 

csa90 S. Enf. Leg. I. 59/181 Laste |>e pope were Con- 
trarious a-3ein is Ordre. <11300 Cursor Af. 14461 (C'ott.) 
pai (the Jews] war ful enwius, And to paim-self contrarius. 
1438-90 tr. ifigtien (Rolls) VII. iii 'lakynge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalynges coinr.'irious to hym. 1509 H awes 
Past. Pleas, xviii. xxxvi, 1 knowe . . your frendes all Unto 
me sure wyll be contraryous. 1560 Eakl Murray in HarL 
Lih. 37 B. 9 fo. 43 Her liighMess should not be contrarious 
to the nurriage when it should he proposed to her. 

4 . Full ol O|iposition : characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 

<11340 HAMroLR Psat.'er cxlvi. 11 pe pride of contraryus 
men. e 1386 Chaucrr H'i/o's Pro/. 780 Thay ban so wicked } 
and so contrarious, 'i'hay liutcn that her housbondcs loven 
ay. 1430-50 tr. Higden (RoltsI IV. 395 3ifl«nge not con- 
trarious wordes and answerci to their betters. 1578 Psalm 
li. in Se. Poems 16/A C, 11. 119 Full weill 1 knaw my 
wickednes, And sin contrarious. Warner Alh. Rn^. 

Epit. (1619I 396 No leisure^ remained^ the King for his 
forinall courting of 00 contrarhius a Ladie. 183^ Hrvwoou 
Hierarck, iii. 155 Phoebe shall proue Contrarious to her 
Brother. 1894 H. Miller Sch, 4 Schm. xxii. (i860) 313/1 | 
* Get about your business, ye contrarious rascal I ' 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Anr. Letgh vi. 653 She flew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat-wings of her vices. 

6. Of thinp : Opposed to one s interests ; ad- 
verse, prejudicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful ; annoving, vexatious. 

c 1300 Ssuyn Sag. (W.) 1^4 Hit mot hoihe drink and etc 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. S450'XS30 Alyrr. our 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suflereth pacyently wronges and 
contraryous thinges. <11603 X^RQUHart Ral»elais iii. li. 

It is more contrarious and hurtful tlian the Strangle weed 
. .is to the Flax. 1866 Gro. Eliot F. Holt 9 The bad-luck 
that sent contniritius seasons and the sheep-rot. 1868 
Bruwnino Ring Bk. viii. 1056 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarious incident. 

b. €sp. of winds, weather, etc. 

S494 Kabyan Chron. vii. 483 The wynde was contraiyous 
that he myght haue noo nassage. 1593 Wolsgv in Fiddes 
Life ti. (1736) 110 ‘J'he Wether hath bine to him sorawhat 
Stormy and Contraiious. rtijria W, Kino Art of Los'e 
108 And fill your sheets ev'n with contrarious wind. 1890 
Blackir AZschylus 1. 19 May she never send Cunirarious 
blasts dai'k.lowerin.4, to deta.n 'I'he Argivc fleet. 

+ 6 . Opposite in place or position, ran. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. le Lete him blood of | e con- 
trarious arme. 1431 jp* ir. Iiigden(Mo\\^ I. 335 1'hat yniage 
. . hade the face of hit contrarious allcwcycs to the body of 
the Konne. 

ContraTioUBljr, adv. rare in mod. use. [f. 
prec. -f- -LY ^.J lu a contrarious mi nner ; in op- 
position or hostility ; with self-willed perversity. 

e 13B0 WvcLiP ll^ks. (1880) 60 Sip prelatis comen in ntede 
of apostils, hou may pel for schame lyue so contrariously 
a3enst here pore lif, c 1430 Lydo. A/in /^oems (Percy Soc.) 

3^ Fortune is double. .Contra[r]iou8ly Rhe will his chnunge 
dispose 1494 Fahvan Chron. vii. 331 He demeanyd hym 
. . ho contraryouslye vnto the weafe ft good ordre of V'* 
cytie. 1506 Guvlkoror Pi/gr. (Camden) 59 The wynde 
arose cftitoiies no contrariously ayenst vs. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. 1. ii. 306 Many things nauing full reference To one 
consent, may worke contrariously. 1806 G. WIoodcockk] 
tr. //.>/ fvstine 1 33 h, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
mnny battels. 1867 Halrs Introd. Eger 4 Grime in Percy 
FoUo 1. 3sa AfTection often . . expresses itself contrariously. 

It is muen given to irony. 

ContraTionsneSB. rare in mod. use. [f. as 
prec. -h -NKSS.] Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
riety; self-willed perversity. 

Trevisa Barth, de P. R, x. iii. tTollem. MS.), I 
Betwene He mialiteis of elementes is contrariousnesse and 
stryf. 148a Afouh 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 74 Contraryiisnes of 
the wedyr. 157* Golding Ca/vin on Ps. Ixii. a The foresayd 
contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. 


1893 A, H. Clouoh Poems 4 /V. Rem* (1869) I. 373 The 
luirdness and roughness and fxintrariousness of the world. 

ContrarioiiBte, -tie, obs. ff. Cokthabio8Ity. 
Contrarlte, -itie, -lty» obs. ff. Cowtbabuty. 
t Ooniva^riwaySf adv. [sec -ways.] • next. 
1988, A. Kino tr. Canisiud Cateeh, 38 b, And contrari- 
ways it requiris meikuea of roynd. 1708 Porny Heraldry 
Gloss., Counter . contrasy-mmys. 

OontrariwiBei Also $-6 oontrasr 

wyse, 6 8 oontrarywiis. [f. Contrary a, ^ 
-WISE. The pronunciation has followed that of 
Contrary, but at some distance. Johnson gave 
co'nlrarjtf but cent/a riwise, conlra rtly, canlra rt- 
ness; Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntne riwais ; this, and kpntre*'riw9iz 
(Craig 1847) frequent (so in Browning), 

though kp'iitr&riiwai^z is given by current diction- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.] 

1 . On the other hand, on the contrary. 

19^0 [see Contrary a, a]. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, 

cchiL 395 Al Englond shold haue ben tber by enrich^, 
but contrary wyse fil. a 1 99 3 Frith Disdut, Purgat, (i8ao) 
298 And cuntrarywise, if thuu forgive him not, then Rhall 
not God forgive thee thy great debt. 1809 Br. Hall Afedit, 
4 Pmos I. I 60 Heaven is compared to an hill . . Hell con- 
trariwise to a Pit. 17x3 WARDEa True A masons 9I 14 
So contrariwise in a very backward Spring, the Flowers 
blow late. 1874 F. Hall in A/. F. Nation XIX. 495/1 Con- 
ti ariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the kind. 

2 . In the opposite way or order : vice versd, 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. iii. xa The greater may be 

cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall partes : 
or contrariwise, Cogan Haven Health eexv. (x636t 

930 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise. 1695 Bacon Ess. Fictss. Things iArh.» 573 It 
hath seldome or ncuer been seene, that the farre Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. 1684 
Power Exf, Phtlos. 1. 11 Of Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts : one with longer legs and a little body, and the 
other contrariwise. 1774 Golusm Nat. Hist. (1663) 1. xiv. 
77 If the mountain. . stretches from north to south, the river 
runs from east to west ; and so contrariwise. 18^ Trench 
Afirac. Introd, (1863! 43 They .. have their worth from 
Him, not contrariwise, He from them. 

3. In contrariety or direct opposition ; f anta- 
gonistically. 

>574 tr. Mar/orafs A hocalids e6 But he appeereth con- 
tmnwise to the vngodly. io8a Norris /licroclcs 85 But 
'tis not so with the Soul contrariwise disposed. 1849 J* lb 
Newman Det>elopm, Chr. Doctr, 68 Contrariwise toother 
empires, Christians conquer by yielding. i86a F. Haix 
Hh^u Philos. Syst. 143 To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
is sin. 

4 . In the opposite direction; on opposite sides; 
in opposite directions. 

1589 Fuiteniiam Enc'. /*oesie ft. (Arb.) itt A line stret(:h- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contruriwise 
from the center to the circle. 1655-80 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, 187 '9 The outermost Sphear moveth .. from 
East to West, the innermost contrari wise, .from West to 
East. 1719 Lbuni Palladio's Archit. (1743) 1. 85 The 
Braces, bound con trari wine (that is to say, one in the inner 
part, and the other in the outer part'. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
4 Exp. Philos. II. xvi, 'I'he object and the image face each 
other, or look LonlmrtwUe. 

5. W'ith self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarlly. 

[i6as( Z. Bovd Grace 4 Glory 39 The wicked . . go con- 
trariwise.] 1873 Browning RedCott, Nt.-cap 36 As if, con- 
trariwise to all v/e want And rca.sonably look to find. Ibid. 
17 1 .Soineihiiig had hapi^ned quite contrariwise. 1877 
WRAXKLLtr. Hilo's * A/islmAlos * v. xviii, Owing to tiie 
vomitory ofihe ^'ne performing its duties contrariwise. 

6. quasi -Contra 

1588 J. Mei lie Hriefe Insfr. F v. And the contrariwise of 
al that you a^aiii rcceiue, of that accompte make tiie shoppe 
of rctaile Creditor. 

Co ntra-rota'tion. [Contra- x ] Rotation 

in the opposite direction. 

a 1799 Congreve Disc. Pindaric Wks. 1753 III. 3^1 
To represent the contrarotation of the primnm mobile^ m 
respect of the secuuda wobilia, 

li Contrarotula'tor, Latin form of Controller. 
t Go ntra-ro nnd. Obs. [ad. It. contrarondo 
(Florio 1598), f. contra against, comiter y rondo 
round.] (See quot.) 

. *598 I* ARiiKT Thcor. IVarrrs Gloss. 950 Contra Round . . 
is a ceilaine number of commanders and oflicers going, 
visiting the Corps de guard, watches. Sentinels, and also 
the Koundes, to see ii they pt-rforme their duties and be 
vigilant and carefiitl. Ibid. 11 1. 17 To visite and revisite 
them . . making his Contraround with great care. 

Contrary (kp*ntrS.ri), a., adv. {prep,\ 
Also 3-6 oontrarye, 4-5 oontrayri^e, 4-7 oon- 
trarie. [app. a. early OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contra-riCf ad, L. contrari-us opposite, hostile, etc., 
f. contra ajjainst ; cf adversary and see -art. The 
later OF. form contraire gave the variant Contr air, 
long letained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was contra'rie, but the poets, from 
Chaucer to Spender and Shakspere, use both 
fra’/y and co'ntrary (the latter the more frequent 
in Shaks ) ; of contra ry ^ many instances occur in 
1 7 th c. verse; it is the only pronunciation rccog- 
nizerl by Bailey (died 1748^ and it is still app. 
universal in dialect and uneducated speech, esp, m 


lense 3 b, which ii now confined to these forme of 
speech and to the nursery. Co-ntraty was used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given by Johnson 
(though he retained contra'rily^ cantrtt*riness, coh~ 
Ira rtmse) and in all later dictionaiire. 

Walker, X701, says *Thc accent is invariably placed on 
the first syllable by ail correct speakers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar * i where 
the words ' placed on* and 'removed to* ehould change 
places, but the usage described is that of the present day. 
Sometimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made cdmtrufy, 
while the a^. remains eontm'ry.] 

A. adj\ 

1 . Opposed in nature or tendency ; diametricallv 
difierent, extremely unlike. Const, to ; often with 
sense : Repugnant, antagonisTic. 

YX340 Hamfole Prose Tr. ij Blendld with na thynee hat 
es contrayrie thareto. Y1380 Wyclif Sel. H''hs. 111. 36a 
[This] is contrarie to love oi Crist. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 F , 
1x868) II Other .. helde contraryc oppynyon. 1939 Cover- 
dale yob xxL 34 Are not youre answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treuthf 1977 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. 
(15B6) 60 b. Among all other hearbes, only the Onyon U not 
lubject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 
power, a x6dB Preston New Cavt. (16341 A50 Now you 
know, life is contrary to death. 1711 Sbwbl Hist, Quakers 
1 1795) F>*cf- 7 Fighting, they have always counted, .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour. s886 Morley France 
in xStA C. Crit. Misc. 111. 366 M. I'aine goes to the con- 
trary extreme. ^ 

t b. P ornier const, of^ from, than, against, with. 

a 1490 Knt. de la Tour 3 i'he manere contrarie of good- 
ness. YX530 Ld. Berners Arlh. Lyt. Bryt. '1814) 385 Al 
tuche . . that be contrary ayenst your my nde. 153s Tindalb 
Exp. (1849) x8a 'I'hey .. disguise themselves., to signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they be. 1596 J. Oldk 
Antichrist 106 A farre contrary penaunce from this. i6m 
Burton's Diary is836> IV. 450 This is a council directly 
contrary from a council of war. 1669 Boyle Occas, Rep, 
(1669) 973 Architects have, indeed, made themKelves a name, 
but upon a quite contrary account than they intended or 
expected, Mrs. F. Sheridan S. Bidviph II. 99 Pro- 
ducing the direct contrary effect from what 1 intended. 

0. Opposite to each other ; mutually opposed. 
1413 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sow/e iv. xxxviii. (18591 67 Worship 
and coiietyse acordeth not to geders, but they ben euen 
contrary. 1997 Hooker Eecl. Pol. v. Ixv. | xs Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies. 1711 
Addison Speet. No. 195 r 5 Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Light and Darkness, 
fd. in weaker sense: Different, other. Obs. 

1576 Flpmino Panopi, Epist. 9^3 I'here is also some 
advauntage to write that clowne. .in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. XS99 'Phynne Aniutadv. (1865) 19 He came of a 
conlrarye howse to the Gowers of Stytenhame. 1696 J. F. 
Alerchaut's l 4 ''are‘ho. 33 I'ho other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredtii is of little use. 

2. 'i'lie opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 
things). 

YX340 Hampolr Prose Tr 94 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. 1981 J. Bell Haddon's 
Answ, (tsor. 450 b, These Catholickes on the contrary side 
doe cry out. .that he is an Hereiique. 1990 Sybnsbr F. Q. 
III. i. 47 All ignorant of her contrary sex. s6xi Bible 
Titus ii. 6 That hee that h of the contrarie part, may bee 
ashamed. 1634 Sir 'P. Herbert Trav. 146 'Phe Kii^ 
weares the contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 1879 £. 
White Life in Christ\. xx\iiL (1B781 479 As to the absolute 
'fewness*, .this is an invention of the contrary part. 

t b. Opposite to the proper or right one ; ' the 
wrong *. Obs rare, 

>595 Shaks. yohn iv. ii. 198 Sliiipers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon contrary feete. x«(96 — 
Merck. F. 1. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wiiie on 
the contrary Casket. 

t8. Of persona and their actions : Actively op- 
posed, antagonistic, hostile. Obs. exc- as in b. 

^1340 Cursor M. 14461 (Trin.i poi were ful of enuye To 
god ft mon myche conirarye. 1340 Hami'olk Pr. Cause. 
1045 Na man may serve rightly I'wa lurdes to-gedir, pat er 
contrary, c >385 Chaucrr L. G. IF. 1356 Dido,%yn that 
the glides been contrHr>'e to me. 1539 Coverdale Ps, 
cviii. ux.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
now my contrary parte [ - they take part against me]. 1551 
Roeinuon tr. Af ore's Utop. it. (Arb ) 137 They be hyered 
of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye. 1998 Vong Diana 
53, I maruell Delia, who hath mooued thee to lie *0 contrarie 
to her. 1613 Bingham Xenophon 3 'Phe King, as soone as he 
heard, .of the Armie that Cyrus had raised, made contrarie 
preparation. 186a J. Bargravr Pope Alex. I H (1867 1 38 
In despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was much contrary. 

b. Of antagonistic or untoward disposition, per- 
verse, obstinately self-willed ; contrarious. ((inly 
in popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 
monly pronounced cptttrd ry.) 

Nursery Rime. Mary, Mar)', quite contraiy. How does 
your garden grow? 1850 Mas. Stowe Vnde Pom's C, vii, 
'Gals is nat'ily made contrary ; and so, if you thinks they’ve 

f oiie one road, it is sartin you’d better go t’other.* 1879 
‘arish Sussex Dial, s, v,, ' She’d be just os contrairy as ever 
was a hog.’ \ 9 llh Berkshire Gloss, s.v., /A turned controayry 
an’ ’oodn t lend his herse.' ^ 

1 4 . Of things : Opposed to one’s well-being or 
interests ; calculated to thwart or harm ; pre- 
judicial, unfavourable, untoward. Obs. exc. as in b. 

c 1477 Caxton yason 41 ’Thinges contrarye to their helthe 
and lyf. <1x533 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. (1546* Rvb, The 
ayre of the lande was contrary to hym. 18U-80 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (zvox) 179 '9 The estimation of mean things is 
contrary to a Man who intended to contemplate the truth 
of things. 1898 Ridglby Pmet* Physick 4 By reason of a 
contrary temper of the bowels. 171a J. James tr. Le 
Bland's Caraemng aio You shoukl choose a warm, dry 
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Sfftaon, for woi 4 cbg BMoniorClm«i|t,tht]U^ IwiinirtiT 
mtfAryto il. m Wniton 

Th« remedMi . , oid him no goM . . but proima ooolmry to 
hboue. 

b. i 9 p. of windy woathnr, etc. (Here there If 
contect with eense (.) 

sgla WvcurJfs/t. xU. 04 The wynC wm oontrarlo. iCog 
Camosn iCf lUpeUed with coacr«ri« winds, ijif 
Db Fob Crww# (1840' II. i. 14 Contrary winds . . put ns to 
the northward. 187s Jowbtt ted. a; 1 . 430 When the 
vessel is detained by contrary winds. 

; to. DifiUstefnl. O^s. rttrt. 

igSi Hollvbubh Nom, A^th^ 30 a, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. 

6. Opposite in position or direction ; situated on 
the other side ; moving the other way. 

sjBs WvcLiP X Mmec, iv. xe And sawen hem cnmmynge of 
the contrarie part, or *uin ay/a. 1483 Cmth* Attgi. 75 
Contra[r]y, comtrarius loco, igg) Edbn Trext. If ewe Ind. 
£p. to Ear., Antipodes . .walke wyth theyr fete dyrectetye 
contnuye agaynst oures. 1571 Diocas Pemiom. 11. ix. KJ, 
Drawing lines from one angle to the contrarie. kCeg Bp. 
Hall Medii. A Powa 1. 9 89 Wayes . . either crosse or con- 
trary. s6i4 Maskham Cara/ Mu$b, 1, ii. (x6C$ > 16 Give him 
(the colt] a sound lash . . over the contrary shoulder. iM 
Hobhes Decmm. iv. 24 The stream of the Air shall be the 
contrary way. 1774 Golosm. Grecian Nisi, 1 . 997 By a quite 
contrary way from that in which they then marehM 1874 
Boutell a rma A rn* ix.»i78 The hilt hat its cross.guard 
bent with a contrary curvature, 
b. Mits. (See quot.) 

1731 G. Kelleds Thorwv-BeuaXn Holder Treat. Harmony 
161 Sometimes used in contraiy Motion. 1873 Ouselkv 
HamtoHy i. xi Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

0. Bot. At ri^ht angles, 
d. Math, Pmit of contrary flcxun : see quot. 
1796 Hutton Math, Did, 1 . 636 Foint of Inflection, or of 
contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point .. where it begins to 
bend or turn a contrary way . . or where the curve changes 
from concave to fx»nvex, or from convex to conc.\ve. 

6. Logic (from sense Contraty propositions : 
those most opposed to each other as regards 
afTirmatinn and negation, ench denying every pos- 
sible case of the otner, ns A// A is Bi No A is B ; 
both propositions cannot be true, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms : those which are extreme 
opposites within the same class, as hiacJli and white. 
Contrary opposition : the opposition of contrary 
propoisitions and terms. 

, *738 Humb Treat. Hum, Nat. 1. v. 1874 I* 3*3 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence. 1751 Chambrub Cycl. SuH.^ Contrary 
propoaitiona . . one of ^lich affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. i8a8 Whately 
Rket. in Kncyci. Metrop, asVx Two things are called 
* Contryy which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dissimilar in that clAsa^ 1849 Abp. Thomson Lawa 
Th. (1860) 150 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which maybe false together. 1887 Fowler Daduct. Logic 
Bt * Contrary terms’, like good and bad, black and white. 

7. Comb, iparosynthetic), as contrary -minded 
a., of the contrary opinion. 

^ iSSS Latimer Serm. ^ Ram, (18451 163 The most part of 
gospellers are contrary-minded. i6flx Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bk. 1 3 The contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he be lawfully served. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol."] 

1 , abf'ol. The cotilraty i the exact opposite or 
reverse of what has previously been mentioned. 

< Sometimes used in taxing the vote of those in a meeting 
who are opposed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
asking for the negative vote by ilie words ibe contrary, 
on the contrary, or to the contrary.) 

c lago Kent. .^erm. in O. E. Miac. 30 ]hi best ido )»e con- 
trarie. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 396 Ac her werkes . .was 
cuere contrarye. c 1384 Chaucer //. Panta 11. 300 Bid 
hym proven the contrarye. c 1400 Deair. Troy 9715 What 

f uttes you in plite . . To enclyne to be contrary 7 1576 
'lbming PoHOpl. Epist. 89, I thought thus . . albeit tne 
contrarie chauiiced. i<oi Shakb. TWel. N. v. i. 15 Clo. The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Du. lust 
the contrary : the better for thy friends. 1754 Richabdbon 
Crmndiaon 11 . iv. 34 Which . . 1 had no command to take 
down ; but the contrary. 1873 Jowett PUdo led. 9) 1 . 48a 
Is not this the direct contrary 01 what was admitted before. 

b. phr. On the contrary (formerly by, for, in, of, 
to the contrary, in contrary) : on the other hand, 
in contradistinction. 

>393 Gower Cot^. 1 . 380 And in contrarie also recouer A 
poiier man to grete richesse. c 1400 Maunobv. < 1839) xi. X3X 
In the contrarye, toward the Southe, It is so hoot, that, etc. 
130a Ord. Cryaien Men tW de W. xso 61 l vii. 79 And by 
the contrarye the bodyes of them that ben blessed they 
shall, etc. 1341 R. Copland Galyeda Terapeutyke e E iv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemea that it shnlde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. eigM Gradbua 
Menetui D vij b, But when on y* contrarie they do, etc. 
1537 North tr. Gueuarm'a DialL Pr. 71 b/i And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1397 Morlbv Introii. 
Mua. Pref., This booke will be so farre from the hinderance 
of anie, that by the contrarie, it will cause, etc. s^ Gloria 
a Narcisaua 1 . 953 Of the contrai^, Phlloi. .began, etc. 1796 
Jane Austen Pndo PreJ, xxvi. Nothing, on the contra^, 
could be more natural. 

0. phr. To (t in) the contrary \ to the opposite 
effect ; in opposition to, or reversal of, wftat is 
stated. 

B31B Act 4 Hen. VTII. c. 10 Any acte . . herotofore made 
to the contraiy notwitnstondyng. 1360-38 Bh, DiaoipJ, 
{t 6 ai) 5t7l Nothing aliedged in theooacrario 1393 Smaks. 


Jekm III. t, 1 hasM a Rlajiis oath to tlie sontiaria. 

M CosN Diu,Goatt, tv, U. 11874) 3*3 Whatanar tha gfoomy 
and dliappoitiied may say to tha oontiary, 

1 2, Opposite potion or side. In contrary if 
opposite to. Obf. 

c t3B3 £, £, Atut. P, B. test In contrary of be candelstik 
. . per aperad a pauma. ilti Smaks. Wint. T, u U. 37a 
Wafting his eyas to th* oootrary. 
t b. That which is opp^te in position. Obr. 
e 1400 Maunobv. (xSjo* xvu. 180 Man seen another Siena, 
tlm contrarie to him. .that is dept Antartyk. 

8 . An object, fact, or qwity that is the very 
opposite of something else ; often in //. things the 
most different of their class. 

c 1386 Chaucbs Melik. 1^93 For good and wikkednesse 
ben too contraries. 1398 TisviaA Barth, De P, R, vii. iii. 
(>495)9*4 We hele comraryes wyth contraryes. taOkPilgr. 
PtrJ, (W. de W. X531) 183 b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1603 Shaks Lear ii. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than 1 and such a knave. 
X636 CowLSV Pindar. Odea, To Mr. Hoba vi, $0 Contraries 
on iEtna’a top conspire. Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire, s^ Whole Duty Man vi. 1 13. 56 llie 
second contrary to humility 1 told you was vain-glorj*. 17x3 
J. Kichardmn Th. PeuMt. 190 Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppos’d. 1847 
Embbson Poems, Initial Love Wka. iBohn) 1 . 4x8 Swifter- 
fashioned than Che fairies, Substance mixed of pure con- 
traries. 

b. With possessive pron. Jiis, its, etc. contrary. 



excelled all the rest, .as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. 17x1 F. FuLLEa Med. Gwhm. 88 Mixim it with 
its contrary. 1841 Mvbrb Cath, Th, iv. xii. 948 Changing 
an attribute into its contra^. 

o. phr. By contraries \ by way of opposition, 
by direct contrast ; also, in the way just opposite 
to what might have t)een expected. So by rule 
(reason, argument) of contraries. 

> 9 fS Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries. s^ Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. f 3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawfull soveraignetie . is that 
which approacheth neerest to. .the divine rule. x6io Shakx. 
Temp. II. i. 147 rth'CommonweaUh 1 would 1 by contraries) 
Execute all things. as67« Lichteoot in Rem, (17001 141 
I'he first proof of this is by the rule of contraries. x8^ 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. X15 lliochu gang by the rule o* con- 
troiries. 

4 . Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. In 
their contrary ; in opposition to them. Ohs, 
c 1386 Chaucbr Melib. p 2x4 ]^t right as bay ban do me a 
contrarie, right so schold Ido hem anober. xgeg Ld. Brb- 
HERS Froiaa. I. cxlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym 
luche contraryes and dispyghtes. Ctfpba Linorsay (rit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (iraS) 5 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary. 

1 6 . A denial, an opposing statement. Obs. 

1333 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111 . App. xUii. 1x9 Faith with- 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 
man. c X5U Hartopielo Divorce Hen. yj/l (X878) 80 To 
perfect andnnish our answer, .we make a direct contrary to 
them. 1833 Mrs. Brownino Prom. Bound Poems X850 1 . 
176, 1 wiliset No contrary against it. 
f 0 . An adversary, opponent, enemy Obs. 

€ 1386 Chaucer KnCa T, xooi Whethir he or thou May 
with his hundred . . Sle bis contrary, c 1430 tr. T. d Kempts 
14a pou art manly ^ow, all b* wile no contrarie comcb 
ayenst be. 1349 Hooper Declar. Ten Comntattdm. viii. 
Wks. (Parker S^.> 356 A stranee nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies, ifisa R. Hawkinh Poy. S. Sea 1x647) 
Our contraries, .determined, .to lay us abourd. 

7. Logic, A contrary term or proposition; see 
A. 6 , 

1653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos (X701) 175/9 This kind of 
Induction b^^oniraries, serves not for assertion, but con- 


futation. 


I Whately in Eneycl. Metrop. 953/1 Virtue 


^ _Wi V 

and vice are called Contraries, *"08 beinj^,' both, 'moral 
habits,' and the most dissimilar of moral liabits. 1864 Bowen 
Logie vi. 169 Opposition. . was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries. 

t8. In various elliptical uses, where the sb. may 
be understood from toe context. Obs. 

1339 Z)iCP-P 4 ty (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries rival 
loaoM dice] to crosbite him withall. 1590 Shake Com. 
Err, IV. iv. 89 It't good to aooth him in these omitrariesT 

C. adv. 

1. In opposition or antagonism ; contrarily, con- 
trariwise (fo). 

1463 Bury Witla (1850) 40 Remevyd . .contram ageyn my 
wil, 1493 Act IX Hen. r/J, c. 57 Preamb., That that he 
hath doon . . contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce. x6xi 
Bible Lev. xxvi. 93-4 And if ye will . .walke contrary vnto 
me : Then will I also walke contrary vnto you. toi6 S. 
Ward Coale /r. Altar 7> Contrary with the Prophet, 

they cry out. My faUMsse, my fatnesse. I779'8i Johnson 
L. P., Savage Wks. f8i6 X. 989 The crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) v , 364 
Thoae . .act contrary to nature. 

2 . Adversely to one’s well-beinir or wishes. 

f497 Bp, Alook Mom Peffect. C iij, The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary. 1348 Hall Chron. 15a Which thyngea 
hapned all contrary ^ the destniccion of thia good man. 

Shaks. Rom, k jul in. ilSa What stonne Is this that 

09 90 contrarie T 1840 M arrvat Poor ^ack xlvi. And 

cruel was the fair wind as wouldn*t blow contrary. 1886 
Jerome Idle Thoughts (ed. 58) 63 Things do go so contrary 
like with me. 

3 . On the other hand, on the contrary, arch, 

9543-60 Stbbnholo & H. Pa. xxxvii. 17 God will it over- 
throw 1 Where contrary he doth preserve the bumble men 


oomrsA&Tnrfik 

and low- if99TirniiixXMfoMufo;fi865>if 
tmyo,Chauoepd«cho eubrnytto th« CoffOuMooC^ 
toGowor,«tc. 

seed ther^ oontraiy doth bfiid the belly* s|M fiaowNiNG 
Paraealaua u e8 While, contrary, it has chaaM» some Idle 
dav. .gives birth at lost To truth. 

4. In an opposite or veiy different Wf ; la Afor* 
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with the reverse effect ; « CoitneiftL 
1396 Shake, x Hen, JV, v. v. 4 WouMt’et wn turmi 
oflm contrary 7 1703 Moxon Aleck, Estere* 115 Ftf „ 
trary to . . Ivory Tumexs, they always dip Ihe enp m thoir 
HoA below the Rest. Jbiel, eSe Von must b^in tbo two 
sides oottuary. 

1 3 . In the opposite direction (to), Obs, 
tdtg W. Browne Brit. Past, 11. v, To Rteere his boato 
contrary to the Sun. 1^ Sir T. Herbert Trmu, s8b To- 
wards Goa, we steering contrary. 

6. Comb., as contrary-foseti (sense 4). 
s 688 R. Holme Armoury m. 341A The Crost •• is • , two 
Mill-stones, one oontreryposed to the other, 
t D,Prep, Against, contrary ta Obs, 
c 1430 Lyog. Minor Poems (1640) 76 Hie world uxMure, 
contrary al stableiiesse, Whoe joy is meynt ay witha adver- 
site. c 1336 in Ellis Gr(e. Lett, six, 111. Ill* 44 Wbkhe was 
contrarie my myndt. 

t Coatraarjr v. Obs, or dial. Also oon- 
trariein, 4-6 oontrarye. [a. F, contrarleritiih 
c. in Littr^), ad. late X*. conlrdridre, f. contrArius 
CONTIUBY a. cf, CONTBARUTB.] 

I. trans. 1 . To oppose, strive against, thwart. 
9375 Babrour Bruce ix. 470 Ha the king contrarylt ay. 
c 94^ tr. T. d Kempie 138 m lawe of iynne contraneng pe 
lawe of my mynde. 9483 Caxton Hold, Leg. 98/4 Ye con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 1386 J. Hookrr Girmid. 
Irel. in Hottneked \ l. X4V* The more noble were hU good 
end worthie attempts, the more he was crosned and con- 
traried. a 1649 Drumm. oh Hawth. Htai, yaa, P Wks. 
(X71X) 103 The winds contrarying his course. 1633 H. 
Cucan tr. Pinto's Trav xxii. 78 V^osoever shall contrary 
me therein 1 must take him for mine enemy, 
b. To impugn. 

9386 A. Day Eng. Sacretary 1.(1605) 4> Any one thing was 
never found contrarylng, blemishing, or . . impugning his 
honour. 9633 J. Done Hist, Sepiuagint 917 And if tliey 
could have coniraried him for any falsity. 

2 . To contradict, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against t a. a person. 

9389 Wyclip Ruth i. 10 Ne centrerye thou me, that y for- 
eeke thee. 9393 Lanol. P, PI. C. xv. too How irow con- 
trariedest clerogie with crabliede wordcs. 9306 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 976 Redy to brrke syJence, & apte to con- 
trary theyr preJaiet or heddes in euery meter. 969a W. 
Walker Jdiomat. Anglo. Led, X15 Do not you contrary me. 
b. what is said, enjoined, etc. 

€ 1386 Chaucer Wife's T, 1B8 Ne wae ther wyf, ne mayde 
. .that contraried that he sayde. 1381 Mulcanter Poaiilem 
XXX. (1887) >>a It i* graunted by the best though contraried 
by some of the soryest Physicians. 9696 SANORtsoN Sorm, 
<1689) 94a The Devilisliness of the Doctrine In contrarying 
the Ordinance of God. 1806 W. B. Uewstson Blind Boy 
I. i, 1 see nothing to contrary it. 

8. To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. 
ifBs Marbrck Bk. nf Notes 763 They contraried the Jewes. 
in that they confessed Jesus to be the sonne of God. 1386 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1695) 65 If 1 should not owe 
unto you all honest . . fidelity, I Mould much contrary your 
great cuitesie. 9594 Mtrr. Policy (1509) H, Who so oon- 
trarieth his sex [as SardanapalusJ, ought to die as he did. 
1699 B. Hairis Parivai'a iron Age 15B She contraried their 
proceedings : For, they would have war. .and the declares 
her desire of Peace 

IL intr, 4 . To act in opposition, be opposed 
{to) ; to act inconsistently. 

cisjk WvcLiP Sel. Wka. HI. 34i ?if pape contrarieb 
to Cnstis lyf. 9393 Lanol. P. Pi. C. xl 944 kyiida folwep 
kynde and contrarie)? neucre, e 1439 Merlin vii. xia He 
sbolde be kynge . . who-so-euer tber-to wolde Gontrar)'e. 
xflBi Mulcaster Poaitiona iv. (X887) 17 He would haue him 
learne with such a man : some cause contrarieth. 

b. To act perversely, be cantankerous; 'to 
grumble ' (Skeat). 

X393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. xx. 390 pet han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. 

6. To Speak or write in opposition ; to maintain 
an opposite opinion ; to argue, debate. 

1393 Langu P, Pi. C. I. 50 For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Earl Rivers (CaxtoiO Didst 
X39 I'o contrarye and arrae with a foole. 9351 Latimer 
Serm. Lord's Prayer v. Wka II. 93 The very school doctors 
. . never contraried in that. 

6. ffi. To be (self-) contradictory, b. To change 
to the opposite, be reversed, rare. 

c 9374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iii. 154 It temep to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly )>at god knowe)? byforn alle fiingea, and 
pat ber is any fredom of liberte. 1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 
971 Ibat forloun contraryit fast, And come to purpota at 
tne last 

Contraryete, •etyo, obs. ff. Coktbabtbtt. 
t Con tr a a y i ng, vbl. sb, Obs, [f. prec, 4- -ivo i.] 
The action of the vb. Contrabt ; opposition, con- 
tradiction : » CONTRABIANOB, COBTRARIATIOR. 
a 9430 Knt. de la Tour cxvU. 159 Wlthoute ani eon- 
raryenge. 9308 Kitchin Courts Lett (x67s) S40 It is a 
matter of Justincation and contrarying. 

t Contraryiiigp tpC a, Ohs. or dial. Also 
4-5 -iand, -iende. [f. ss prec. -f -INO 8.] 

1 . Opposing; antagonistic^ hostile; contradictory; 
unfavourable, untoward ; » Coktrabiabt. 

a 9340 Hameolr Psalter viiL 5 All hat ere oontranand til 
he. I39^owbx Corf. Prol. 1 . eg Fortune was contrariende. 
1458 inTeat. Ehor. (Surtees) 999 Any contrariand tbyngg. 
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MjH A. Dav Eng. Strrttary ii. (i6!t5) 3a Nor mny thing more 
cbntrarying, then to be touched with diecurteaiet. >^7-77 
Fbltiiam Resolvei 1. xlv. 72 Contrarytiig paaeiona. 

2. qaoisi-ai/v. (cf. AccouuiKO at/v. 4 ) Contrary^ 
ing to : in opposition to, going against. 

1^ Wvct.iF Dent. i. 43 Jtut contrariyiige to the heeat of 
the f.ortl 30 atiedea up. 1549 J.atimbh %th Herm. btf. 
E,fju. /’/ (Arb.^ 157 To choae a Kynge contraryinge the 
ordinaunce of <iod. igK A. Day £ng. Stcrttary 11. (1625) 
7 If 1 find.. more eqtiitie to charge him, contrarying to 
that which already hath beene aiiawered by him, he shall, 
etc. 

Contraryus, •ywlae, obs. fT. Contuabious, 

Comtra-sori'ptural, a, [f. Contba< a.] 
Contrary to Scripture. 

i8g> Cna WoKDSWORTH Oecni. Strm. Ser. 11. 16 These 
acts are non> 5 >criptural, and contra'ScripturaC 

t Co*’iitrar86*2itieut, xh. Oh, [f. Contra- i 
+ D. sent tent -em having an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opnion. Cf. dissentient. 

1647 Waro Sttn^. Cf>/»/e»'^i843) 7 Every singular Opinion, 
hntli a singular cminion of iiself ; and he that huld.s it . . a 
simple opinion of all contra- sentients. 

Contrast (k/Tntra'at), v. AIho 5 oontreate, 
•try«t®- fl» I nth c,, a. 01 ". con-^ cun- 

trestei\ contraster ( — Pr., Sj^. coutrastar. It. eon- 
tmstare\ to resist, oppose relate L. contras fare to 
withstand, f. L. contra against stare to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form contrest, l>ut not then retaineti in 
English use. Occas. used in i yih c. in form contrast 
from F. or It. Reintroduced as a term of Art in 
the end of the 17 th c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in t 6 th c. from It. con/rastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against.] 

I. In early use. 

fL trans. To withstand, resist, tight against. 

*4*9 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xii. na He contreMted or 
gayri<itode hym in bataylle. 1490 — hneydos xxvii. 96 He 
m)glit not withmaiide iie contreste the. .iribulacion of the 

MM!. 

b. intr. To resi'^t ; to strive, contend. 

1490 Caxton Entydi^ xiv. 5* > 'I’lie goude renoiume of Klys.He 
myghte nutte contryate ayt'ii^tc her grete desire. 1673 (i. 
\VALKEa Education 927 l.et u.s not contra.Ht with the whole 
World, aa if we were universull reformers. 1688 [sue Con< 

TRASTINU ffbt, fAl. 

II. In Modem Englinli. 

2. trans. f ine Arts. To put in contract, to place 
in such juxtaposition ns to bring strongly out diiTer- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 
striking cflect. 

1695 Dkyobn Art Paint. y!V%. 1808 XVII. 491 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in sight. 
1715 J. Richardson Th. Paint. 195 The Colours niUHt l>e 
also Contrasted, .so as to be grateful to the Eye. 1768 W, 
Ciii.piN Ess. Prints xa The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. 

3. gen To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one w/M, rarely to, another) in order to 
show strikingly ‘their diflerent qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their suijerioritics or defects. 

Usually of mental comparison only. 

[17^-73 not in Johnson.) 1799 Med. yml. I. 491 My 
emetics, .fomentations, and above all, by suddenly contrast’ 
ing the hot and cold b.ith. sSay Wmatki v Logic in Encvcl, 
Metro/. 9j8/i Perpetually contrasting it with systems with 
which it haK nothing in common hut the nam& 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Flor<ue X13 Horace artificially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. 1861 NucHBa 
Tetn arenvn at 0.xf. v, He contra.Hted our hero with the few 
men with whom he gencially lived 1871 Yvats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. (1879* 398 Ihe microscope and telescope are 
well contrasted by Dr. Ch.diiicrs. 

4. Of things : a. Of figures, colours, etc. : To 
set off (each other") by opposition or contrast. 

1695 Dhyden Parallel Poetry Sf Paint. fR.\ 'I'hc figures of 
the groups . . must contrast each other by their several posi- 
tions. S715 J . Richardson Tk. Paint. 194 1 n a Composition 
. .one thing must Contrast, or be varied from another 1749 
Fielding Tom ^ones x. i, 'I'he foibles and vices . . become | 
more glaring objects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deformity. 1778 Sir J. Kkynocuh Oise. viii. 
11876) 449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other. i8ox • 15 Fuseli 
Lect Art y'lW. (1848) 513 The brown and sun-tingcd hermit 
and th^ale decrepit elder contrast each other, 
b. TO offer or form a contrast to. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 91 The thin, trans- 
parent, black veil aduwn the face, contrasts the red and 
white. 1793 Cicely II. X19 Monks whose dark garments 
contrasted the snow. 18x7 Lytton E. Maltravers t. i, Her 
face singularly contrastea that of the man. 

6 . fass. of 4 . in sense of next. Const, fy, to. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legal, vi. vi. Wka i8f i V. 46 Whose 
de.xterity in the arts of Controversy was so remarkably con- 
trasted by his abilities in reasoning and literature. 1^3 R. 
Gravbs Enpkrosyne (1776) 1 . 94 A dome is built in yonder 
grove ; Contrasted by a grand alcove. 1779 Columella 1 1 . 
x68The pleasure which I have received .. will be contrasted 
by that melancholy which succeeds to all our most exquisite 
enjoymenta 1813 Cooper Pioneer iii, The dark foliage of 
the evergreens was brilliantly contrasted by the glittering 
whiteness of the plain. 1863 Kinglakx Oinr/a 11 . 390 Tha 
smooth slopes . . are contrasted by the aspect of the county 
on the omposite bank. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1. 
xvIiL 415Tho.se habits of early sleeping and Wtiking in wkicb 
our ancestors %Yere so contrasted with ourstlves. 


6. intp. a. To fonn a contrait. b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison {vnth), 

>7*S J- Kichahdson Tk. Patni. las To unite the Con- 
trailing Colours. s8oe W. I a vino Ekeieh Bk. I. 40 Her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall, masnly peraon. 
sSn J. Rennie A^. Angling ax The most conspicuous 
colours and such aa contrdist best with the water. s8e6 
Fhouoe Hist. Eng. <1858* I. iv. 359 The language of the 
House of Commons conirasted favourably with that of the 
convocation. ^ 1871 Palcravb Lyr. Poems xt8 The happy 
tints contrasting glow. 

Contrast (Vntrfist), sK Also 7 oontrist, 8 
oontraste. See also Contbasto. [a. F. contraste 
(masc.), ad. It. conirasto (■-‘Pr. conirasl, Sp. con- 
trasted contention, oppo.sition : see Conthasto. 
Introduced c 1600, and adversely criticized in 1644 
aa a new-fangled term, the word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art e 1 700.] 

1 1 . 1 . Contention, strife ; ■ Conthasto. Obs. 

IS97 Daniel Civ. kf-aresvm. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate. 
1613 — Coll. Hist. Eng. 11. 91 He [William Ij married 
Matilda. . but not without contrast [edd, i6az, z6a6contrist ; 
1634, 1650 * revised and corrected' contest] and trouble. 
1^4 y index An^licus 5 How ridiculous . , Is the merchan- 
dise they [verbal innovators] seek to sell for current. Let 
me alTord you a few examples . . read and cvn 9 .xkr^ A d/ugne 
. . EMolate, Ca/rious, Contrast, etc. a 1670 II ackbt A//. 
IVilliams 11. 209 (D.) In all these contrasts the Archbishop 
prevailed* 

II. 2 . Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the effect of corresponding parts and of the 
whole composition. 

1711 .Shaft K bs. C 7 //irur. (1737) III. 368 That regular con- 
troMte and nice ballance of movement, which painters ate 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. S74a Rilhaud- 
AON Pamela IV. 113 If there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Mu.sick. 1766 Gold.sm. 

I 'ic. IV. viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better. 1851 Kuhkin Mod. Pamt. I. Pref. ed^ 9. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, hut it disturbs 
its influence ; it adds to ita attractiveness, but diminishes 
its iKiwer. 

3. Comparison of olijects of like kind whereby 
the difference of their qualities or characteristics is 
strikingly brought out ; manifest exhibition of op- 
posing qualities ; an instance of this. 

xjytjLelt./r, Fog's fVeekly yml. (1739) II. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes ! UehulJ a worthless Tool, etc. 17^ Johnson 
Rambler No. 194 p 10 Accident may indeed sometimes pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast. 1856 Kmumson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) ll. 51 q‘ho steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in society, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. iv. 34 'Che contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 1863 Geo. Eliot Remuda 1. xx, A room. . 
in the utmost contrast with the . . half-sombre tints of the 
library. 

4 . That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference from it; a person or 
thing of most opposite qualities. 

1764 Hay DHormity 3(T.) To iiiuke these appear a con- 
trast 10 my subject. 1788 Mad. D'Arblay Diary IV. 309 
What a contrast from such an intention was the event. 17^ 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stnd. Nat. (1799) 1 . 575 An ob- 
ject hus but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 
Wliite is the contrary of black ; but it contrasts with blue, 
green, red, and various other colours. iBaB D’Israeli 
Chas, /, I. iv. 69 Buckingham oflered a provoking^ contrast 
to his master. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand 190 Pain is the 
necessary cuntra.st to plea.surc. 

ContrMtable (k|iutru’stab*l), a. [f. Contrast 
V. -ABLK.] enable of being contrasted. 

1889 Brit. Med. jrfil. No. 1494/a Things comparable and 
contras table. 

Contrasted (k^ntra-stM), a. [f. Contrast 
V. •t'-EL)!.] het ia contrast; op^xosed so as to 
heighten each other's effect, or to bring out differ- 
ences. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. 197 Contrasted faults throuch all his 
manners reign , Though poor, luxurious; though suomissive, 
vain. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 93a Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. *«>4 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 506 Contrast has alwaj^ the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. 
1873 SvMONiiR irtk. Poets xh. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
sha{)e, DU conflict of contrasted forms. 

lieticeContnb’8t«dlj’ao^t^.,in a contrasted manner, 
by way of contrast. 

1836 6. S. Faber Election 11. i. 904 Contrastedly intro- 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrine of Election, 
which, etc. 1838 'Tati's Mag. V. 637 The subsequent pns- 
SMes. .became more contrastedly important. 

Contra'Stfdl, a. [f. Contrast sb. -ful.] 
Full of contrasts ; mark^ by strong contrast. 

1877 Sunday Maf. S5 One contrastful feature there is. 

Contraitimulant (kpmtr&isti’mitn&nt), sd. 
(a.) Afed. fad. It. conircLStimolante, Rasori.] 

1 . sb. A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 
lant, or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 35^ The Italian 
physicians consider it as a powerful contra-stimulant. i88a 
Syd. Soc. Le.r. 8.v. Conttysstimulns, According to the doc- 
trine of Rasori. .all really usetiii remedies are comprised in 
ihe classes stimulants and contrastimulants. 

2. attrib. or adj. 

tSBt Lincoln tr. Trousseau 4 Pldousf Treat. Thera/. 
If. 19 They say that bleeding neutralises., the contra-stimu- 
Unt effects of the emetic. 


COJrTBATXHOE. 

CoBtm2ti*iavlit0« ./I/Sn/. rf.asprec.4STtirir« 
Lcs, after It. contrastimolol\ A force opposed to 
stimulus : the two being, according to the doctrino 
of Rasori, equally potent and opposite forces, the 
perfect equilibrium of which is necessary to health* 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 188 s. 

Hence Oontrootl'iiaulloiii, the doctrine of con- 
tiastimulus; OoatMtl'uiillflt* an adherent of 

tills doctrine. 

i88z Lincoln tr. Trousseau hr Pldotuf Treat. Thera/. II. 
19 The partUans of contro-stimulism claim that the simul- 
taneous use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic . . should be 
avoided. Ibid, xois The School of Italian contro-stimuUsin. 
1839 Bavlv tr. MOlleVs Elem. Pkys, <ed. e) I. 64 The 
contra.stimuIiHtf .. gave the name of contra-stimulants to 
those substances which, in place of stimulating have the 
very opposite effect. 

Contrasting (k^tra stiQ), vbl sb, [f. Cos** 
TBAST + -iNOi.] The action of the verb Con- 
trast. In c[uot. striving, struggling with op- 
position or difficulties : cf. Contrast v. i and sb. i. 

1688 S. Prnton Guardian's iHstr.qo The necessary Mix- 
ture and Complication of your Affairs . . will affora you 
Contrasting more than enough. Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. 

Contra'ffting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -iNa*.] 

That conirastii ; see tlie verb. 

1718 [sec Contrast r. 6]. a 1773 J. Cunningi^m Prol. to 
Rule a H'ife (R.', Their merit, by the foil conspicuous 
made, And they seen brighter by contrasting shade. 187S 
T. Hardy Return Native 1 . 943 From, of all contrasting 

f laces in the world, Paris. 1890 Daily News 98 Jan. 5/3 
Personal evidence of the contrasting postal rates. 

Hence Oontra'ntlagly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. 

*833 fraeeVs Mag. VIII. 94 Her own talent .. throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade, 1848 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets x6o From the rest, they stand out contrast- 
ingly. 

ContraatiV’e (k^trd-stiv), a. [f. Contrast v, 
+ -IVE.] Forming a contrast ; standing in contrast 
{to something else). 

1816 [see Contkastively]. z^i Mrs. Browning Left, 
Horne (1877) II. liv. 97 Something, .deeply contrastive to 
the Heavenly .Spirits. 1870 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti- 
tudes should be contrastive, and so composed as to halanca 
and set off each other. 

Hence Contra'itlyaly adv. 

s8z6 K rati NCR Trav. I. Z89 Royalty luust be approached 
contrastively barefooted. 

ContraJltllieilt (k^trd-itmcnt). rare. [f. as 
prec. -ment.] The action of contrasting. 

**■3 5 Darley in Beddoes Poems 937 The contrastment 
and individualization of characters, 
t Contra'fftO- Obs, [it. contrasto contentiooi 
strife, f. contrastare to withstand, strive: see Con- 
trast V.] Contention, strife ; ■= Contrast sb. 1. 

CS645 riowKLL Left. I. vi. (1796) 53 (I*).) There was.. a 
great contrasto in the conclave 'twixt the Snanish and 
French faction, ifiga — Masaniello 11 . 39. z6g6 Blount 
Glossogr., .strife, contention. 1671 Gum si.x 

if Monk ^ Upon this Contrasto, he was forced to avoid too 
mry of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat ; obs. and F. f. Contract. 
Contrata'bular, Kom. Law, [f. L contrd 
tabulds against a will : see Contra- a.] Contrary 
to a will or testament. Hence Oontr&ta’imlant. 

**75 Posts Gains 11. (ed. 9) 999 Contrortabular possession 
was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. Ibid. ii. 939 I'ha 
contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tabular possession. 

Contratation : see Contracttation. 

Contrate (kp*ntrd't), a. [f. L. type *contrdt-us, 
f. contra against, opposite : cf. med.L. contrdta « 
It., Sp. contreuia, F. contrie lit. ‘ region lying op- 
posite*, Country.] 

1 1. ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Obs. 
e 1490 Hbnryson Mor. Fab. 41 Of ciuill Law volumes full 
many they reuolue . . Contrate, Prewtrat arguments they 
resolua. 

2. Contrate wheel : a wheel having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; in watch-making, the 
wheel of this kind which works in the pinion of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watch* 
Also contrate teeth, contreUe pinion, 

1696 Derham AriH.Clockm. 5 The Contrate^Wheel is that 
Wheel in Pocket-Watches which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel whose Teeth and Hoop lye contrary to those of 
other Wheels. 1773 T. Hatton Chek 4 Ivaich-work Z3 
After the manner cN contrate-wheel teeth. 1799 HEascHEL 
in PhU. Trane. LXXXV. 399 These wheels carry contrate 
teeth on the inside, and a sznall dial-plate on the back. >* 3 * 
PenetyCycL XII. 309/9 Verheat Ivateh^^ht centre-wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to which is attached 
the third wheel, acting upon the contrate-wheel pinion, on 
which is placed the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also callea the scape-wheel, 
t Contofttraor (kpntr&teiiai). Mus. Obs. [adw 
It eontratenore * a counter-tenor * (Florio) : seo 
Contra- 4.] - Countibtbnor. 

igaa Hulobt, Contralenor in musycke, oceeniut, tdkS T. 
KLa Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 54a In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor seemeth to command over thk base. 1717 
L. Howkl Desiderius (ed. 3) 173 Honour . . tings a Contra- 
tenor, and glorifies God for hh infinite Wisdom. iTfte Mason 
Collect. > 4 M/A«Nrsp.jacxiE,There%rasaveryfineoontfmlenos 
in the Royal ChapeL 
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Mil Ate 

7 oontrs-, COikJitRa^. {tiL F. iiwtfmii W te,, It 
cMirmmlkttimit t L* & wUktiim^ te 
tnoctuaent (t wUidm to wammad wilh « nuQ|NUt^ 
to aitrench) s ei^Cnoo]fTALLATiotF.| 

L A cteia of redoabtft and bratstworte eitte 
unconnected or mitod bf m pei&pet ooiiftiiiieted bj 
betiegcn between their camp and the toeva, aa a 
defence agaioat lortiea of the gariten. 

liai tv. Z. dr Art^lVmr ti. 113 Cifvummiimiim 
and CcntravalUUm^ iv a Compotitioa ol Hedoubtoi. little 
Forta, and Analea vitfa Tranches, and Lines of CooutuinL 
cation rtom one to another round a ptaoe that is beseiged. 
stf|p Davu^ Si. £vmfumi*M £u. 144 And to Cmar is 
owing our Fortificationsi our Unes, our Contravanattons* 
1774 Goldm. <7r. tfiit. 1. aye The following night the 
victors carried on thair wall beyond the eontravallation of 
the Atheniana 

b. Usually, Zina cf cmtrawllaiiom. 

1670 tr. L. dr Gmym'M Ar$ ^Waru 54 The line of Con. 
trevaliation .. whieh seonces the Beairacers from Saliiaa. 
sBis Wbluncton in Gurw. Vll. 556 Unless they can ba 
deprived . . of their Unas of eontravallation before Cadisi 
nothing can shake them in that part of the Peninaula. il|g3 
Stocqvblee Mil Ettc^cL 69 An army, forming a siege, lies 
bgween the lints of circumvallation and confravallation. 

2 . The constraction of such lines. 

1715 Watts Logk iv. ii, The rules of dscumvaUatlon aad 
eontravallation. 

Contrawariaat (k^tr2lve»*ri&nt). Math. 
[Contra- 3.] .See quot. 1853. 

i8S3 SylvRstes in Fkil. Trans. CXLIII. l 543 Contra- 
variant^ a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear transforms to an inveniety derived transform of its 
primitive. iHg Salmon /fisher A iff. (ed. 4) lai Besides 
covariatits and contravariants there are also functions in- 
volving both sets of variables, which differ, etc. 
Contrawde*^ V. tumce-wd. [f. Contra- x 
ViBH </.] ithir. To veer io a contrary direction. 

^ syya D. Llovd Voy. Lifs ax Yet each is confident that he 
is nght. And all besides are wrong who contra*veer From 
different sentiments, or other views, 

Coiitravanabla (kpntr&Ti*ndbU\ a. [f. Cov- 

TRAVENR + - ABLE.] That Can be contravened. 

18B0 Muiriibad r$utit, Cains iv. | n lliere probably 
was one [ieffis actio] for every law that was contra venable. 

t Oontirave'nary. Ohs. ran. Ateoontro-. 
[f. Contravene after cuitursarj^,} »Com- 

TRAVENER. 

xdi4 Jackson Ctrsd tit. v. Wks. II. ssfl To terrify all con- 
travenarim of this decree, c vg^o /^iti. v. xix. Wks. IV, 17a 
He and his followers must be wisdom’s children ; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly. 

Contraveilfr (kpnti&v/*n), v. Also 6 {Ss.) 
oontro-f 7 oonterveon. [ad. F. (onireven-ir * to 
swarue, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from ; 
to do contrarie to promise, or otherwise than was 
agreed ; also, to crusse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or be against * (Cotgr.) L. contravmlrt (Au- 
gustine) to come against, oppose.] 

1 . trans. Of persons : To go counter to ; to trans- 
gress, infringe (a law, provision, etc.); to act in 
dehance or disregard of. 

igfop Se, Acts z Jos. VI (1597) f 31 To be fra.. from al 
paine . . that may be incurred ■ .for contravening of the samin 
[abrogated t*Atutan\ 15B8 A. King tr. Cauisiiu Cateck. K ij, 
Thay contrauene the vse of the Catholik kirk, idog Skbnb 
Reff. At^. 3S And na man nail break or contra wen this con- 
stitution. 1^ B. likSM ParsvaTs Iron Ags iso Which .. 
they have coiitcrveened, and contradiaed. m 1677 Babbow 
Srrw. (18x0) II. 493 By neglecting . . or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 1^3 Burks A. /ndin Bill Wks. IV. 31 
Either to conform to toe tenour of the article, or to contra* 
venc it. 1878 Olaustonr Prim. Homer 19 The cause is 
fundamentally righteous, and Zeus.. cannot contravene it. 

2 . Of things, actions, etc. : To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come in conflict with. 

^-rsdTuH ACKRT Ahp. Williams r. (i693> tyj (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did Imth contravene ana overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. 1773 Johnson Jonm. W, 
1 st. Wks. X. 497 tSuch] Laws, .contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority. 1793 1'. jBrrEBSoN 
Writ. (1859) IV. 30 To . . warn them against acts which 
might eontravme this duty. 1869 Farrab Fam. Speech L 
(1873) XI A belief which in reality contravened the distinct 
theory of their own sacred books. 

3 . Fo go counter to or oppose in argument ; to 
contradict, dispute, deny (a proposition, etc.). 

xyaa Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. prop, 8 Nor can any one 
do tbit without contravening the truth contained in prop. vi. 
i86s[ Huxlby In Sci. Opinion 5 May 905/1 Are thoM con- 
clusions so firmly based that we may not contravene themf 
1873 Browmimo Rot Cott, Nt.-cap eoo Each inference . . 
This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
the wrongthat reasons there. 
t 4 . ?To incur (a charge). Sc. Ohs. 

1A7 Se. Acts Jos. VI (1814) xe4 (Jan.), That the saidis 
thrie erlii .•bad incurrit and oomroveait the chaeta of 
treassoun. 

CotttMTfrMV (kfmtrivfiiaLi). Ate 7 (Si.) 
•veaxier, -viaer, [f. prec. -r -bb.] One 

who contravenes. 

iSfif Sc. Acts I yhf. Vliisgj) | si Eaecutand tha painet 
conteined In this present Act. mtet the contraveneris 
thereof. 1609 Skbnb Rsff, Treatise 141 Quliflk paine 


the Provest and BalUies sail pay, jif they seai^e net, nor 
'* - ^ ^ \Kimla, Sir n.Speinoeed 

me Gam 


Mikes the cootravinenk S 649 St TVfrr/t, Sir A. Spekmeed 
(iLX The centMiveaer ol aay act of paviiuneat. 
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«miii.tthotHuihcMttw«Mt. iM* Kvuuiaw tt. 

LI I Hot imiHMi > vmtSxt oa th. eootnvWMr. ' ' ' 
tOognteftTrmmlsa. Oh. 
caaMtpanuni-^ pr. pple. of svMMWiefev: mk Coff* 
TBAvaiiB .1 Contravening, oppoting. 
stow Bn. tesMiniGO B Hs s hm Tp Thea siknes for ever 
Positive oppoaea^as cnaini-vunMal laws. 
CoatEMMiU (tetxBvfTbi^), M. sh. ti Coir- 
fBATBKi-f-ntoLj TboMlioa of tlie verb Coir*^ 
tEATBKB; contravoitloxi. 

id^g St TVialst Sir R. Spe Uw oe d \JL\ Tha ooutravenlog 
of an act of parliaunaat. 

CoiltEmFt*]|||ig:»/f/. A [f. u pxec -I- -XNO *.] 
That contzavenetc; opposing. 

i8m Med. yml VUL 156 Tha claMof coatravenkig 
dance. s86a ELUOorT LUe ear Lord v« ro 6 Cootraviaiog 
influences mainly due to elien emissartes. 

Obntnnreiltioa ckpntr&ve-njhn). [a. F. rwi- 
tratfentfon (ate cantre- in Cotgr.), on L. type 
\ontraventi 9 tt-em^ n. of action f. centrdtfenfre to 
CONTBAYENE.} 

The action of contravening or going counter to ; 
violation, infringement, transgreulon. 

>879 Fxnton Guicciard. kvl (1599) 77 ^ The Pope should 
be TOund to . . forgiue him the pmuUtie of contraueotioa. 
id 37 - 5 o Row Hist. Kirk (1842) Ssjui did not personallie 
sweara to the Gibeonites, yet his contraventioo . . plagued 
his subjecu with three years fomina. 41704 Lotts Oa 
Rom. viii. 9 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
be iufferea by the..|mvenior of Uie world. 1708 Swtrr 
Abol. Chr. Wks. x7S5lI.f.9x Contraventions to the laws of 
the land. 1840 Dickbms Bam. RudgedB^g^ xas/a Offensive 
and undutifoU nnd in direct contravention of the church 
catechism, iws Stanley £ast CA. vUi. (1869) 867 From 
the contravention of the chronological order, 
b. Sc. Law. (^See quot.) 

1861 W. Bell Dkt Law Scot.^ Contraoentiem. .is most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed . . or to acts of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 
of lawborrows. 

t COBtrfoTfr’rte^ tt (sh.), adv. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
L. cemtrdvers-us turned opposite, f. contra opposite 
+ versus, pa. pple. of verilre to turn.] 

A. quasi-j^. The contraverse : the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ? In the opposite direction. 

t4to Caxton Ovids Met. xnv. vti, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayae whan 
she transformed us. e igSI Compl. too late maryed (1860) 7 
Folyshe regudes. . I kest over twarte, and eke contravers. 

ContraVttTfrioXL. rare-^. [ad. L. type rdn- 
ty&version-CMy n. of action f. conlrdversus: iec 
C0NTRAVKII8K.] A turning in the opposite direction. 

a 1709 CoNGBBVB Disc. Pindaric Ode Wka 1753 HI, 341 
The second stansa was called the antistrophe, from the 
contra version of the chorus ; the singers, in perforaung that, 
turning from the lefl hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strophe. 

Contra versy, -aie, -oy, obi. ft. Controvkbat. 
ContraviTldloate, V. Rom. Law. [L. conlrd 
vindiedre (Gaiui).] To make a counter-claim. 

i88o MuiRHitAUtr. Gaiusts. | thnote, That the respoBdeat 
oontraviiidicated, or at lea.st made a counter avement of 
ownership in the same terms as the flrst vindicant. ,is denied 
by some jurists. 

So Contvavtndlca’t&oa, a coanlcT-cItiim. 

S87S Ports Gains iv. (ed. a) 635 The contention of the de- 
fea Jant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff’s claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant's claim, a contra- 
vindication, 

Contravlolino : tee Contra 4. 
€k>']Btn-T0:ta, V. nonce-wd. [see Contra- 
To vote against or for the opposite side. 

18x7 Wkbwbll in Todhunter W.s Writings (1876) II. 13 
The. .system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
voting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 
Oontrawen, obs. Sc. I Contravene. 
Coatvajeim (kpntrlyyjva). Ate -jerva. 
rSn, ; m*' counter-herb s. e. one used at an antidote, 
1. Contra* 3 -^yerva (nowyfrAi) Herb.] A name 
given, in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhutome of species of Dorstenia ( Z>. Contrayerva 
and D. hreeUHensis, N. O. Uriicaceat) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is gii'w to a species of Birth- 
wort (Aristolochia odcratissimd)^ still held in re- 
pute as an alexipharmic. 

01858 Bp. Hall in 5 'eibrr Thengkts% 51 No Indmais so 
savage but that be knows tbe usuof bis tobacco and oontra- 
yerva. 1731 Hourtoun in PklL Trans. XXXV] X. 198 A 
short Account of that Plant whom Root b called Contra^ 
yerva hare in England. 1738 Bailey (folio , Ceatrayeeva, 
a plant in iba West Indies much used with otban in counter- 
poisoae, and which disUlleri with us use in strong waters. 
17S8 Miller (in Johnson), A species of birth wort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much used as an alexlpharmick. IM7 
A. Cooper Disiillsr iil xv. (1780) X7X. 1780 E. Geay In 
Med. Cemmssn. 1 . 30 Stimulating diaphoretics, sudh as 
contrayerva. x 9 x 4 Lunan Hort. Jamede. I. 8$* iAriete- 
lochia^ This is called Contrayerva in Jamaica, from its 
great eflicacy against ptnsons, but is in no respect like the 
Spimiih enunyerva. 1878 Karlby Mai. Med. eye Can- 
tn^m root iMy D. Moaaia in Kew BstUeiM No. xr. 7 
In Jamaica, this term it invariably applied to a species of 
Ansiohrkia, while roots of Derstenia are there called 
Spanish Contrayerva. 


€tei;be«F«<% w. bf * ^ 

ite teTtogiMy gtekfnJtev 

Ctefoc- ioiniM 8R fto 
eeuuMr^t « occMrioml ohto l eto VRttet ^ amHek , 
aad to A few modfl/n Ftecb woidl and pfaff^ 
adopted linoe x6oo. It Ib feeqMMfe to MKal& 
teroifr meamifi e km d i l , eautn^hend, eamin^kmiimd, 
em/n-eimjmf, etc, ; but tteib tebg ^ 
forzniin Counter-, under which tfenr wUI be tend . 
Cowtv^ ote toxm of CoBMCUb Cooiim^ 
OcmtiMto, ote vif, of CoamAimt 
OoKitrWifrPFrofoQlis -boede t see Coffmete 
OoDtro-tead t tee Contbabana 
U CtoxitElMMOeWi* 06 s. £F„8itewwrv 

* a counterfttrength, oppoiition,. resistance, defence ' 
(Cotgr.), f. eoHtra- 4- cam squaxe. iqiiaze feoe: 
tee littre.] An opposing force ; a dued lesfetiiito 
or check- , 

1848 Buck Rick, III, n. 44 This waa a Coutweam to the 
Facuon of Rkhmood. 

II Ooatr«ROWll (ks8lr*k«). [F. a 

countci^blow, back-blow^ febofmd, and to Smr^. as 
in sense s ; f. centre against Y blow.] 

L ' OppotitioD, a repulie in the puffwit of any 
o^ect ^ (Jamieson). 

2 . Sur^. The effect of a blow, as an tojiay, 
fracture, produced eaactly opposite, or at some 
distance from, the part actnally atruefe. 

xlga S. Coqprn Diet, Pmet Smtg fad. fo toy BoaMlimee 
the fracture [occurs] el se w h ere, as the effect of wkat the 
French call a ceatreaeap. 1890 T. Holmbb Jfeogwy fed. e) 

1 1. 3x6 Tbe one. .is a direct contusion, ihe other acootaite 
by contra-coup of the brain subetance. tlSe Syd. Ikd. Zar,, 
Ccwr<nr.raKi!p. .n often very Mvere in the skull, for bistaaoe, 
the bone may be fractured oa the oppetlM able to tha seat 
of injury. 

tOoatrwwtfeWt. 06 s. rare. [ad. L, emtree* 
tdnf-em, pr. pple. of eemirettdwe ; of. ncEt.] One 
who handles or touclma 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Di^. 7T5 A masa . . wkkh wtii 
not uiquinate the contractant's hands. 

Contreotfetioii (kj^trekt^ Jan), [ad. h. cm* 
treetdtidn^em^ n. of action f. emtreetdre^ *iractSr$ 
to touch, handle^ f, con* intensive <(' /mr/dinr to 
touch.] Handling, touchi^, lli^ring. 

[1549 Chalonre Erasmus on Folly NJ b, Never the more 
forl^aryng from wyne, nor contraction of wemeiL s8a§ 
CocKBKAM, Conirectioss, a lumdliim, a touching.] 1814 Gae 
Foot ant 0/ Snam 52 A possessea woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a aiuell by eoairectation, and certalM In- 
chanting Bipe, making km ferret yp and dowiiA siSR 
Uarvkv Carina Dis. oa Expect, xxit. xBo After a long con- 
trecution of alTthe aboomen. x88a Syd. Sec. Lex.t Ceatrec- 
tatren, ex.'itnination by the finger; manipulation, as III 
sliampooing. 

b. Tn Rom. Law. (See quota.) 

180a Fulseckr ist Pt Paralt lor 'ilieft is thus defined 
in our I.aw ; A fraudulent contrectatlon of another matur 
coriKjrall mooeable goods, which ie don against the wtlt of 
the owner. i88» Muirhbao tr. Gaim Dig fits Any coa- 
trectation with another man’s property without lus consani 
was theft. 

to. Handling; penonal dealing with aflahra; 
management Oln. 

1788-9 Bentnam Wks. II. 340 What is doiHiinionT It it 
either the power of coatrectatMiA, or elae that of imiwrA* 
tion. 

t ContrwotwtiwWi a. Obs. [ZL. emtroetSi* item 
of contrectare (see piec.) 4 -IVB.] Of or pertaining 
to handling or personally dealing with a thing. 

xTto-g Bbntham Wks. II. Subject to the eontrecta* 
rive or imperative power of that law. 

Ctontreotion, emn. form of Contbeotation. 
Oontred, obs. f. countered from Counter v. 
OoatM-«lMM 6 . NUWM, 00 ILt>*.aUlM. 
[after F. conire*dause. It. and bp. emtra danaa, all 
comiptioDa of the Etelish wora Country- danor, 
by the conversion of its first element into the F. 
centre^ It., Sp. contra against, opposite.] A, 
CouNTRY-DANOK ; csD. a French conntxr-dance. 

The English count ry-^nce was introduceu into Fraaca 
during Ike Regency i7S9'’23, end thence peeeed into Italy 
and SiNun ; d. Littrtf, av. Contre-danu^, and Venuti, 
SeePeriediEftelanetRotaa 1748) 114 * I canti,i balli. .che a 
Doi sono pervenuti con vocabolo lugiese di oootraddanae, 
Couairy Dances^ quasi invendone degU lagicsl contadiBi *. 
The arrangement of tbe partners in a coAntry-daiiee in two 
oppmdte Unes of indefioite length easily saggested the per- 
version of country into eontrsf rwnSm- opposite. Lil^s 
theory, that there wee alreedv in 17th c. a French coniem 
danse with which the EngUsn word was confused and vbr 
together, is not tenabfe ; no tmoe of the name haa been 
found in French before its appearance ae an adaptasion of 
the English. But new danoes of this type w«ta sutoe- 
quently Drought out in France, and Intzoduom iiUQ Enf^ad 
with the Frenchified form of the name, which led somelBiig- 
Ushmen to the erroneoae notion that ih* Frenck wna cfie 
original and conmet form, and tha Engliah a canmptidA eC 
it Thus a writer in the Gentlemaua Magaaine 1758, p. 
Z74 said, * As our dances in general come from France, so 
dues the ceuntry-danest whim ie a manifest oorruption of 
the French cerntrudmee, where n number of nenona ptndqg 
thcaiMlves^^^SNfft one to another, begin a figure*. FnrHp 
under the influence of this erroneous notte at to M 
etymology, partly as a mera reteatioo of the French feeaa 
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tMtra-daMCf, timin^danef have been need, snd 
Smmu ii ■till in uve, e«p. for a French or foreign dance of 

^ iSm^^uskwden TtrrihU Trmctpr, 14 $0 fam’d Akitni, 
emt in France Led dead folkt down a contra dance. 1^ 

* Juan ok Vkca’ (C. Cochxank) JmL /aarxix. (18471 135 
After we had danced two or three ouadrilles, a conire 
dance was propoMd. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sco/ioMd 
(1655) I. 1 had gone down a comirm danu. 1873 Bkown* 
IMG R*d CetU t4ai If Madcmoiielle permit the 

contre-danie. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir GUAit IL xiii. 930 
All the ricks In the vard were bobbing about« at if amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance. 

2. A piece of mniic vnilten Ibr inch % dance. 

1880 Grovk Diet, Mue, 1 . 39^8 Beethoven has written 
twelve contredanses for orchestra, from onp, of he 

developed the finale of his * Eroica ’ symphony. 

Contree* obs. or arch, form of Couktbt. 
Contrefiftod, -fSait, -fete, Contrefort, Con- 
tregBrde : see Codmteb-. 
t Contremart Ohs, (Also Contra*.) - 

CODNTBB-lfABQUB. 

idea Malvnks Ane, Lmw-Merch. 153 Conreming the 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Sin* ius RiprUaliarumt or Letters of Marque, eucry one 
knoweth that men hauing these Commiuions or l.«ttcrs . . 
are very vigilant, .to, surprise Merchants Ships and goods. 

tOontra-maatar. Obs, fa. F. contn-niaistre 
* the Master's mate in a ship ' (Cotgr.), in Sp. 
icniranmestre : see Contra- 3 ^ A boatswain. 

syad Shelvocke yoy, round IV 124 The Contre.Ma.stre, or 
Bewtswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours. Ibid (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master. C1790 J. Willock Voy. iv. 105 
Socm after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies), .came up to us. 

tOontl^mbla, V. Obs. rare-^, [f. Cow- + 
Tbimble V . : cf. L. cmtremlre to qnake alto- 
gether.] intr. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 

1573 Twvnk jSmtid X. D d iij, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook. 

Oontremeur, -mur, obs. ff, Countebmure. 
Oontre-natural : see Contra-natural. 
Contrepald, -pane, -peee, -peyee, -pointd. 
-poison : see Counter-. 

II Contrapiad. Obs. ran. [F., orig. a hunting 
term,* the opposite track, the wrong way ; hence, 
the contrary ; f. centre- and pied foot, footing, etc.] 
The contrary course : the opposite. 

im Genii. Mar. X LI 1 1 . 549 Gravina idolized the ancients ; 
and, perhaps, Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 

Contrer, variant of Contbaib. 
tContra-viapoata, V, Obs, rare-', [f, F. 
eantre-nspesterf t. centre- ris/es/e, now -npeste, in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Riposte.] To return a smart, sharp 
retort. 

idga Urquhart ^ew/ Wka (1834) 296 In complements 
after this manner . . retorted, contreri.sposted,^ backreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

OontreBpaller : see Counter-espalier. 
tContreitp. ME. form of Contrast t/., to 
withstand. 

II ContretempB (kd&tr*taA). Also 7 counter- 
temps, 8-9 oontreteme. [F. centre-temps ^ -terns, 
bad or false time, motion out of time, inoppoitune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident.] 

1 1. Fencing. A pass or thrust which is made at 
a wrong or inopportune moment. Obs, 

1684 K H. Sch. Reereat. 60 Counter Temps .. u when 
you Thrust without a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at the same time your Adversary does the like. 
Ibid. 67 This preserves your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Terops Thrusta 1094 Sik W. Horn 
Swordsman* s k'ade Af. 43 It is a fair Thrust, and cannot be 
called a Centre tempa lyng in New Cant. Diet. 

2. An inopportune occurrence ; an untoward ac- 
cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

i8m Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring- i, 1 am more grieved 
than I can express . . by a cruel conire-temps. s84a T. 
Martin A/y Natuesake in Fraser’s Dec., I am used 
to these little eontretems. J. L. Sanford Estimates 
Eng. Kinp 397 He [Charles llj regarded such contretemps 
as inevitable. 1 

Hence t OontrotempB (-tomp) v nonce-wd. \ 
Fencing, a trans. To make a contretemps at ; b. 
intr. to make contretemps. 

1884 R. H. Sch. Reereat. 7a If for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then you must Counter-temps him 
in the Face, and parry, .with your left Hand. 1694 Sir W. 
Hofb Ssoordtenauis rode M. 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleoseth. An Igno 
rant Contre-temping an Artist .. The Artist that contre- 
tempeih the Ignorant, ibid, 6s An Artist may. .be Contre- 
tempsd or Resposted. 

Gontre-valr, -value : see Counter-. 
Contreve, -treyue, obs. form of Contrive. 
tControvnre« -ore. Obs. ran-K [a. OF. 
centreveure, centreveiin Kom. type ^cenireva- 
turd)i f. centrever to contrive: ice -UBa]* C on- 
trivance. 

c Kija R. Brunnb Chron.(s%sd\ 334 Here now a contrenore, 
horgh Roberde’s avis, Abouen armore did serkis & 
sirolia 

Contrey, obs. form of Country. 


Oo&rtriblMl (k^tri‘bii 8 &l), a. [f. L. em- to- 
gether (a- stem) tribe -f-iL. Cf. L. eete- 

tribulis^ Of or belonging to the ivno tribe. 
Oo&tribatable tk/btribiatibl), a. [f. Con- 
tribute -t- -ABLE.] 

L Of persons : Liable to contribute, subject to 
contribution. [So F. cestiribuableA 
18s I CoTGR., CoHlrihudble. cantributable ; fit, abl& or ac- 
customed, to contribute ; liable or subiect vnto contribution. 
187* Browning Fifine cxxxi. The Mayor shall cataloguo 
me duly domiciled, Contributable, good^mpaaion of the 
guild Knd mystery of marriage. 

2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 
1814 Sir C Arbott in Bamewall ft Cr. Reperie IT, 811 
Not.. to part with the possession of the goMs until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shml be. .paid 

'tContribntary (k^ntri'bifri&ri), a. and sb. Obs. 
[f. as prcc. + -ARY, after tributary, Cf. F. cenirihu- 
taire. A form parallel to Contributory, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1. That contributes or is liable to contribute; 
t paying tribute, tTibula^J^ 

^1388 Chaucer Monk's T. 686 (Harl. MS.) lulius fie con- 
querour 'I'hat wan al thoccident by land and see. .And vnto 
Rome made hem contribularie [6 -/<j'/ tributaries. 1483 
Bury Ulttls (1850) 39 Who so euere be ocupyere of my hefo 
place to be contributarye theito what so eue' it coste. spSo 
in W. H. I'urner Select. Rec. Oxford 978 Every man . . 
shall become contiybutary to an bird yn Port Meade. 
1570-6 Lamrardr reramb. Kent (1896) 355 'J'he landes 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1849 Seldrn Laws 
Eng. 1. liv. (1739 95 Kings having taken occasion to levy 
War of their own accord, .could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contriuutary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock ; 
having part in a common result. 

Golding Ornd’s Met. vii. (1593) 158 Penees and 
Sperchius streames contributarie were. 1881 Whole Duty 
Nations 56 Such things, so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. 1775 91 tr. D'Anvilles Anc. Geog. 
(Webster), It was situated on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a contributary stream. 1801 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XL 648 This edition is distin- 
guished . . by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sb. One who contributes; one who pays 
tribute. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 T^hagoras . . and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contnbutarics. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvii. xi 633 Those all they disfranchised, and made 
Aerarij, or coniributariea 1998-9 E. Fordk Parismut 
1. 1 1661 1 51 The king of Persia, .having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (k^itri*bifit), v. [f. U contrihut- 
ppl, stem of centribuifre to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. con- ^ tribuifre to bestow. 

(Formerly stressed co'ntribute, which is still i/m/.)] 
1 1. trans. To make tributary, levy tribute upon. 
Ohs. rate—'. 

igtt Skelton in Atirr. Mag., Edw. IV, iii,Graunted not 
ih^Fortune] me to haue victory, In England to rayiie and 
to contribute Fraunce? 

t2. intr. To p^ tribute (/P\ Ohs. 
ci99a Marlowe lew ef Malta 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 148^1 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute ; Which tribute, etc. 
8 . To give or pay jointly with others ; to lurnish 
to a common fund or charge, a. trans. 

S530 Pai.sok. 497/9 To se with howe good wyll they do 
contrybute their money, sgu in StryM Act/. Mem. 1 . 
App. Ixiv. 158 'I'hat it may pfwie the Kings Majesty . . to 
contribute, .with the said Princes, 100, coo crownes 1707 
Addison Pres. State WarW'lu. 1746 111 . 965 England con- 
tributes much more than any other of the Athes. 1758 
Johnson idler No. 4 F7 Every hand » open to contribute 
something, a 183a Mackintosh A’erW. Wks. 1B46 II r 6 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
their relief. 

b. intr. or absel. To give or make contribution. 
ni6so Healkv TKeoOkrast. xvii. 1 16361 6s If bis friends 
do contribute to supply his wants. s6ss Hobbe.s Conti, if 
Soc. xiii. fill. 9uo Whether Subjects ought to contribute to 
the publique, according to the /ate of what they gain, or of 
what they spend. 1778 Adam Smith W. N. v. li. u8^) 11 . 
414 I'he subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities. 1887 Smilkb Huguenots 
Eng, xi. (18B0) 188 A fund was raised . . to which all parties 
cheerfully and liberally contributed. 

4. trans/. and Jig. To give or furnish along with 
others to a collective stock ; to fuinish an * article ’ 
to a magazine, etc. a. trans. 

1853 Walton Angler Ep. Ded.6 It can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. 1867 Milton P L. viii. 155 Yet scarce 
to contribute Each Orb a glimps of IJgbt. 1739 Melmoth 
FitMoeb. Lett. (1763 7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. X788 Cowfer Oh Mrs. Moun^ 
tagu's Featker-hangings 13 Ail tribes beside of Indian 
name . . Whate’er they boast of rich and gay Contribute 
to the gorjgfeous plan. 1843 Macauiay {titled Critical 
and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 

b. intr. or ahsol. 

1884 Bohn Lownded BiAHe^r, Manual i.v. Wheweli, 
Professor Whewcll has contributed largely to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 1883 L *poel Courser 95 Sept. 4/6 The 
Greeks contributed largely to the literature of the stars. 

6 . fig^ To give or furnish along with others to- 
wards bringing about a result ; to lend (effective 
agency or assistance) to a common result or pur- 
pose. a. trans. 


COVTBXBUTlOir. 


ite W. Tiswnyt MabmeU Alvb, Is it Dot 
probable . . that he. would imploy, and contribute a nu>re 
exact study and totieitude t i8tf Ma^ Fdw, III, iti, How 
many Lands their eeverMl riiares of woe Muet oontribote to 
Pbiiip'e overthrow t ifgs Baxtu Iff. Bapt, 113 We will 
contribute our beet endeavours thereto. 17^ Palsy Hem 
Paul. L 8 Circumstaucee . . which contributed strength to 
the conclusion. 1873 Tbvons Mot^ (16781 Z58 Ihis cause 
may contribute something to the efll^ obeer>^ 


b. More neually intr. Te contribute io (also 
f/ir) or to do (anything) : to do a part in bringing 
(it) about ; to nave a part or share in producing. 

1605 Bacon Ado, Learn. 1. v. | n Both heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute to the use and benefit of man. 
1704 Addison Italy 301 The same Cause that has rais'd the 
lower Grounds having contributed to sink . . [the] higher. 
1730 A. GoauoN Memedt Amphitk. 358 It might have con- 
tnouted not a little for draining the Water. i8ao W. Ihvino 
Sketch Bk. 1 . 196 He contributed greatly to improve the 
national music. s88o 1 'vnoall Glac. l xii. 90 If I thought 
his presence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort. s88s Act 46 Viet. c. 16 I 8 Where any burgh has 
ceased . to return or to contribute to return a meinber to 
Parliament. 


Contributer : see Contrtbdtob. 


Oontriblltion (kputribii/ Jon), [a. ¥. contribu- 
tion (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. J.. contributidn-em, n. 
of action f. contrihuSre, contribut-, to Contribute. 
Cf. F. centributien.'] 

1. The action of contributing or giving as one's 
part to a common fnnd or stock ; the action of 
lending aid or agency to bring about a result, 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) xv. r6 To make some contribu- 
tion vpon U8xi to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that are in Hierusalem. i6z6 Bullokar, 
Contribution, a giuing with others, when many giue to- 
gether. 1637 R.HuMriiRKV tr. Si. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and distribution of that hee possesseth. 
Z701 Lend, Gao, No. 3753/8 Notice., by the Office of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. Introd. (1869. 1. 4 To be defrayed by 
the general contribution of the whole society, igrpo Paley 
Hone Paul. ii. 10 We find a contribution carrying on at 
Corinth for the Christians of Jerusalem. 1887 Kogehs 
Agric. 4- Prices V. vi. 159 The border counties were exempt 
from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. 

b. Te lay under contribution : to exact contri- 
butions fjom, make a levy upon ; to force to con- 
tribute, lender tributary. (A military phr., fr<q. 
also in gen. sense. Cf. F. mettre d contribution^ 

X844 Milion A//mr. '1738 137 All the Historical Physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before them, 
ana as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1 . 78 Did you manage it k la 
militaire, and lay the country under contribution? X774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 1773, 77 The., thief who laid tiie 
whole English borders under contribution. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 57 Who have hitherto held all tne seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 h EKRiAa 
lUus r. Sterne vi. Many other books, .were laid under 

contribution. Hall in Benares Mag, V. 23 The 

native authorities which M. de Tassy has laid under contri- 
butiun for his first volume. 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum 01 thing (voluntarily) contributed. 

1809 Holland Amm. Marcel, ii K.) Hence it was, that 
the noble Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution 
of money gathered for him. x8sx Hcbbks Lesnath, in. xliL 
987 'I'he voluntary contributions of the faithful!. 17x5 Ladv 
M. W. Montague Lett. II. xiii. 8 'I'he slaves . . have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the Chris- 
tians, 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg 11. I Wage Church, Near it 
stands the box for the poor..i will add my little contribu- 
tion ! 1874 (fRF.EN Short Hist, viii. | la 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes Aiod. The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received. 

b. esp. A payment or tax imposed upon a body 
of persons, or the population of a country or dis- 
trict, by the civil, military, or spiritual authority; 
an impost. App. the earliest Feiise in Fr. and 
Eng. use ; now, esp. An imposition levied upon a 
district for the support of an at my in the field, to 
secure immunity from plunder, or for similar 


purposes. 

X387 Tbbvisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 301 po were dymes 
alwey i-gadred and contribuciouns i-payde, spiritualto and 
temporalte was alway i-pyled. 1460 Cafckave Ckron, 19a 
For the kyng or qween in .sweek maner [i. e. for ransom] 
men schufd be leyd to a certeyn contribucion. 1553 Act 
7 Edw. VI, c x f 90 A^. .Collector of any . . Benevolences, 
Contributions or Subsidies, x;^ Hakluyt Vty. 1 . j iR.) 
No notable taxe or contribution publike is historically 
mentioned to haue been fur the charges leuied. x8ex Shaks. 
Jul. C. IV. iii. 306. 1890 B. Harmib ParivaVs Iron Age 
1 16 That Party., hated for the contributions, Iw which It 
exhaubted Germany. X789 Junius Lett. i. He had no 
doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parliament to 
raise the contribution. 1839 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 54< 
An infantry regiment, whl< Ji was quartered at Royston, had 
levied contributions nn the people of ifiaC town and of the 
neighbourhood. s886 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. ix. X55 
A third liability, affecting ecclesiastical fees . . was that 
of compulsory contributious for the maintenance of ees- 
dinals, foreign bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 
England. 

8 . transf. and Jig. Anything given or fumiihed to 
a common stock, or towards bringing about a com- 
mon result. 

«is8a8 Digry 0 -)* Parents ewe their children not only 
material sobsiiirence for their body, but much more spiritual 
centributions for their mind. S837 Ht. Martinrav Soc, 



OOiraBlSimONAL. 


OSS 


CRlS^EStZffwR; 


ilcs ”*-.^2 ^ A««^ BtttaB u mid. «P rf «o» 
trihMioot irpm lOim ^ «dMr cMUml auiiwi. tlm 
a) 1 . 44 Ha oiatlaa adatiaMiea. .«u£% 
a 1^ ooMributioii ta iha adaasa af taiia. 

b. A writing fumiriied tt r dUtinet |>Rrt of 
a Joint litenuy^work ; an article aapplled to a 
magazine or joumaU 

No. 631 p c It were no hard Taile to oondnae 
thie Paper a coneiderableTliiie lonaer, by the Help of laige 
Contributione eeat from unknown Hanaa ty§e Johkiom 
Rmmkkr Na 56 P ii Many of my correepooidenta who 
believe their contributionB umnetly naalectoli iNo J. R.' 
O’Klanagan MuHtitr Cirtmt 408 To enrich the Pagee of 
the Dublin Unlvemity Magaaine by hie oontributioiie. 
laSe Paaoov £h^. yM$maittm ix. (iwa) 65 A letter . . ap- 
parently. .a contribution from a frceh hand. 

4 . Law, The payment each of the partiei 
inte^ted of his share in anv common loss or 
liability. Actim for eontribuHon : a suit brouffht 
by one of such parties, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 
to make good their shares. 

it^i Ttrmei dt tm Lty 83 Contiibutione faclanda b a 
Writ, and it lyeth where there are divert Parceners, and hee 
which hath the part of the eldest doth make all the auh to the 
Lord, the others ought to make contribution to him, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ 
1809 Tomlins Law Did, tv, Ituumuee 11. § s When goods 
are thrown overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, for 
the general safety of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved^are to contribute for the relief of 
those whose goods are ejected ; this is called contribution, 
or general average. 18(48 Whakton Law Lijcicom, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against cha 
other partners . . It also lies between Joint tenanu, tenants 
in common, and part owners of ships and other chattels, 
for all charges, .incurred for the common beneAt. s88i Sia 
W. M. Jambs in Z.a«r AVp. 17 Ch. Div. a 6 The right of a 
surety who has paid his creditor is to nave contribution 
from tiis co-suretfea. 


6. attrib. and Comb,, as contribuHon^box, ^^ntmoy, 
+ -purse. 

tS7S>8 Aci ElU. c. X7 All Contribucion Mon^ payable 
to the use of the same Bridge. 1753 Scots Mti. Aug. 
491/a Three horses run for a contnoution-purse of xo 
guineas. 1875 Embison Lett, d Soe. Aims iv. 1x9 Milder 
remedies sometimes serve to disperse a mob. Try sending 
round the contribution-box. 

Contribntional (kpotribiu JonilD, a. [f. prec. 
■♦--AL.] Of or pertaining to a contribution. 

Hist, in Antt. Reg. 38 Those contributlonal levies, 
which, in a country of ao much opulence, must prove very 
considerable . 


tCoiltri1lll*tiO]ier. Obs. rare-K [f. as prec. 
+ -EB.1 One who makes contribution. 
i6aa-M H BYLIN Cosmogr, iv. (x68a) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioners to the English. 

t CoiitribU*tioiUltkip. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- 
-SHIP.] A society of contributors to a common 
stock ; a joint-stock company. 

X701 Lond. Grts. No. 375^* Hid. No. 4399/3 The 
Directors of the Amicable Contributionship hereby give 
Notice. 1730 -6 Pailry (folio), Cantribuiionship, a sodety 
of contributors, also the contribution itself. 


ContribiltiTe (k^ntri'bifrtlT^, a. [f. Con- 
tribute -IVK (L. type * coni ribtWv US') : cf. F. 
contrihutif, -ive (15th c.).] That has the quality 
or power of contributing; fitted to contribute to. 

1983 in Sir T, Melvil Mem, (x735> 301 Your Midesty’s 
Favour and Assistance will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. x6w Hammond On Ps. xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive to their interesta 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive. xy94 Sullivan l^isw Ned. II. 47 Exercise taken 
in open air, is much more contributive to health. 

Hence Oontri'butivalj adv . ; Oontvl'lmtlwo- 


a 1866 Grotb Exam. Utilit. Philets, iv. (1870) Its 
contributiveness to the great purpose of universal good. 

Contiriblltor (k^tn‘bis^tdi\ Also 0 -our, 
7-8 -er. [a. AF. coniributour (mod.F. •eur)^!^. 
tyye ^contributdr-em, agent-n. f. contribut-\ see 
Contribute and -or.] 

One that contributes or gives to a common fund ; 
one that bears a part in effecting a result. 

x^-i Act 99 Het^. Vniy c. 15 They . . shall not be con- 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the layed aomme. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, 1 ii, 9x5, I promist we would be 
Contributon^ And beare his charge of wooing whatsoere. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. p 1 A fourth grand contributer 
to our dissentions is passion. 1676 W, Hubbard Happimss 
of People 9 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above all the rest of the Contributers. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (x869> 11 . 416 Every ux 
ought to be levied, .in the manner in which it is most likely 
to M convenient for the contributor to pay it. Mod. 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc. 
t b. One who pays tribute. Obs. 
iSSe Nicolls Tkncyd. 155 (R.) Certayn barbarous or 
estrangm be contrybutoun vnto the Syracusians. 1604 
Capt. Smith yirginia iii. xii. 91 The people being con- 
tributers vsed him kindly. s8ao — Trav. Or Adv. Him- 
selfe as rich.. as any Prince in Christendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the Turke. 

o. One who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, or other joint literary work, 

1790 Johnson Rambler No. 56 F x6 Let therefore the 
next friendly contributor, .observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chamber. 1843 Macaulay 
Ess. Pref., The author has sometimes, tike other oon- 


trihi^ to yrio d i eal worics, bsea under the aecssttey of 
wridng ataoistaoee fiomaU bcM^ sM BMiaaoH Asiig. 
TVwffs. r/ASM* WkS 4 (Bohii>lL iiplt draws ftomiuiy 
ttumber of tovnod and skilAil ooBtribotors. 
OoateiratO'RiRL «. [C prec. 4- -ial.] Of or 
pertaming to a contributor. 

i8ya Da moboan MudgH of Pmr^ e68 The Journal had 
always been ftoe from editorial sectariaatiinn,— and vary apt 
to check the centribtttorial. 

OotttBi'lmtmaddp. [£ pr 804 4 --aaip.] Tho 
position of a oontiibuton 
sl8i Mawom Do Quisscey vl 69 Hit editorship having 
been converted into a mere cootributoishipb 
CoatribntCkW (k^tri'bisitori), a. and sh. [f« 
L, type ^€0»drihSaSri*us, f. comtnbRt- ppl. stem (see 
Contribute) 4. -oBT. Cf. F. eimtftbuUnn 're- 
lating to contribution ’ (Littrd). See also Contri* 
BUTABT.] 

A. adj. L That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 Euery crafte that bon con. 
tributory. e 1470 Haedimg Chrm. clx. i, I'o make con- 
Meracy Wlih Kyng Philip of Fraunce and idiaunce. 
Perpetually to be contributorie, Ether with other, leiie 
Act 97 Nsn. ym, c. 95 The parUhens or people, whi» 
w this acte shall be contributorie to suche almes. t6aa 
Caixis Stat. 5r«Mm(t647> 98 Every man that hath grounds 
lying within the Level, .to be contributory to the charge. 
1741 T. Robinson Gavstkindvl 119 All the Psreenora shall 
be contributory. s8«s GsoTBGrwesii.lxxv. IX. 59$ Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support. 

tb. Tributary. Obs. 

ss4f Udall, etc. Eratm. Par. Rev. xvl. fR.), To rule 
ouer all Christien kynges and princes, which she hath 
..made subject and coiitributoiye vnto her. 1388 Mas- 
LOWE ist Pi. Tamhurl. tii. Ui, The great commander of the 
world . . Besides fifteen contributory kings. i6ei Chbstrs 
Lofods Mart., Kp. L. TAer^Hs{t%^Z) 5a The whole huge circle 
of the world. Are made contributorie and owe vs homage. 

0 . Of things : Charged with a contribution. 

S49S Act 7 J/en. Vlt, c. it % x The movable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche xv***"* and x*^ 
contributory and chsi^eable. S57S-6 Act iB Elis. c. 17 
Landes of auncient tyme contributorie to the Repsyre of 
the same Bridge. 1587 Fleming Contn. Ilolinshed III. 
z^8/i Ouvners of the contributorie lands, 
a. transf. and fig. That contributes anything to 
a common stuck ; bearing a share towards any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence*, negligence on the part of a 
person injured, whion has contributed or conduced to the 
injury. 

X994 Bacon Cesta Grayorum Wks. VIII. 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of men hath heretofore committed to 
books of worth nuiy be made contributory to your wisdom. 
1847 Clarenikin Contempt. Ps, Tracts (X797> 597 Accesisiy 
and contributory to our own destruction. 1694. tr. Miltoffs 
Lett, State 99 July 1655, That the Advice or Intention of 
your Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigioui 
Violence. z8i6 Keatinob Trav. 11 . 138 llie nver at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance, Spusgbon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxv. 

*’e wuuld have their gladness contributory to the divine 

E X875 Maine Hist. Inst. ii. 45 Modern doctrines on 
ibject of contributoiy negligence. 

8 . Relating to, or ot the nature of, contribution. 

1838 For. Q. Rev. XVIL 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the Mercury. 1883^ hertn Rev. May 693 
Le^ng a contributory rate on neighbouring parishes. 

B. sb. 1 . One who, or that which, contributes. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 The itewards & the con- 
tributories ther to belongynge. S5S3 ^ c/ 14-*! 5 Hen, y///, 
c. 4 I I Contributories to all manor of Charges, xgas 
Fitzherb. Surv. 33 b. The eldest doughter shall do homage 
for all, and also y** seruyees, and the other doughters shall 
be contrybutories, and beare euery one of them their porcyon. 
x888 Rocbss Agric, 4* Prices I. iv. xo6 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax]. 1868 — Pol, 
Econ, xii. (cd. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cc»t of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satUfied. 

2 . £ng. Law. One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of com- 


pany. 

s8^ Act IX d' 19 yict. c. 45 f 3 The word ' contributory * 
shall include every member of a company, and also every 
other person liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the deota, liabilities, or losses thereof. i 86 b Companies Act 
(95 O' yict, c. 80) f 74 The term * contributory ^ shall mean 
eveiy penon liable to contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act in the event of the same being wound up. 
1889 Likdley Campanil'S 745 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making a winding-up order, is to settle the list 
of contributories. 

Oontri'lHitreui. nonce-wd. [f. Contributor 
4- -B 68 .} A female (literary) contributor. 

1889 /leusf, Lond. AVwr 9 Mar. 990/9 The rejected con- 
tributresB exists there. 

Ck)lltri*8t, u. Obs. or arvb. In 5 pa. pple. 
ooiiRryate. [ad. F. contrist-er (isth c. in Littrd) 
t— L. eoHlristdre : see next.] trans. To make sad 
or sorrowiul ; to sadden, griere. 

1490 Carton Eneydoe xxit. < 1890) 80 Whiche. .eonstrbteth 
theym wyth a sorowfull mynde. Ibid, xxvii, xos I'o tbende 
that he were therof coutiytte in remembraunce pardurable. 
1853 UsQUHART Rabelats n. iii. Lord God, must 1 again 
contrist mysein ty6s Stebnb Tr, Shandy iii. xx, To dqject 
and coDtrixR myself with so bad and melancholy an account 
i8«8 J. Brown Psyche xo As disiqipointments to contrist 
him, Arose In life and back’d hit system. 
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H«bc« CwikiwMl jlt^ «. 

C^tnati obs. var. CoMtRAinr. 

p* Oh. [f. A 

ppl. item tdomUHAdeo to t om- lMRuho 

ytHditM.) -•ptee.tb, 

i8t8 BuLLOKaa, ConlrMatg, te make sad, or soRmrlhtL 
iM Bacon Syioa f 873 Sosaewhat they (btaduMss aad 
derkueas] dos Gweriststo, but vsiy Htrie. m imi Wooonwao 
Hofy L/Mag 74 S^lar mirth, which ooatiiisMteB Che Holy 
Spirit, aw tr. Benkeari St. Ignatlmi tv. ad^Thii Letter 
did very much Surprise and CoBcrIstate the Assembly. 

tCo3itri2ta8*tioa. Obs. [a. F. emtritMlim 
(t4th c.) or ad. L. eotOrisHlHiu-m, n. of adtloik t 
cofstristdrei see prec.] The Rctloh of iaiilcih(f 
sad; the state of being saddened. 
t8si Bacon Adv. Learn. 1 . 1 f e Salomoa||bMea Cihittfe 
. . That in spatious knowledge there is mm cpniristauem 
tdgi CHAiLatoN Ephes. 0 Clmm. AfeAwis (i 884 J n 
Humiliation of the body, and eontristatioti of spirit sfii 
J. Robinson Endexa vi. 41 The Husband * . Atlew ihie 
pangs of feats and contriitation. 

Oontsite (kimtrait), a. (and sb.). Also 4^ 
eontrit, (-trltta, -tryht), 4-6 -try to. [a. F. 
contrit (isth c.), ad. L. rmfrir-wj: bruised, cmihed, 
pa, pple. of eonterSro, f. eon- together 4 * teriro to 
rub, triturate, bray, grind, 

I'he pronuncUtiotf long varied between Che ortglaal eeesm 
iri'ie and contrite \ the former was still recognised by 
Johnson and used by some x8th c. hymn-writers. Jf. bsis 
eXvocentri'teness*, Browning has ceHSnVvilrt^on the other 
hand contrite it found in Piers Plonghman. Depeadlfig on 
this is the prosodic choice between hearts contrite and 
contrite hearts ] 

fl. lit. Bruised, crushed; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Obs. fxtre. 

i^c Jbe. Tavloe Serm. fbr Year 1. xxvii. 345 Though 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme. i8g8 Blount Closmrr., CmtrRe, worn or 
bruised ; but is most commonly used for^nitent or sorrow* 
ful for misdeeds, remorseful. 1793 Johnson, Contrite, 
bruised ; much worn. 

2 . Jig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

a 1340 Hamvole Psalter cxlvi. 3 pat helb be contryte of 
hert. t377 Langl. P, PI, B. xiv. 89 If man be inlklie 
contrit. C1380 Wyclif Set. lYhs. 11 . 400 To amwile men 
bat ben contrit. 1447 Bokbnham Ssyntys <Roxb.) lot 
Ful contryht and cleen shrevyn also, ct49s Castle Hd, 
Life St. Cuthb. 9763 He helyd kshn wer contrite in hert. 
19118 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1931) 140 b, Be oontryte slid 
sory for your rsll.^ 1949 (Mar.) Mk, Com, Prayer job, 
Create and make in vs news and contrite hesrtet, ' 1887 
Milton P. t. x. X091 With our sighs.. sent from heerts 
contrite, in sign Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
a 1749 Swtrt Beasts* Con/, to Priest, The swine with con- 
trite heart allow'd His shape and beauty made him proud. 
1819 Montoombmy Hynm, 'Prayer* v, Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner's voice Returning from hit ways. 1898 R. A 
Vaughan A/yr/irr (i860) I. 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help us unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Disjilaying, or arising fiom, 
contrition. 


>893 Skaks. Lncr, 1797 Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprita 1599— Hen. V, tv. 
i. 3x3, 1 Richards body haue interred new. And on it haue 
bestowed . . contrite teares. t8a9 Southey A lifer Lave vii. 
He raised this contrite cry. t888 E. EoWAaoe Raleigh L 
xiii. 957 In very contrite and earnest words. 

3. t omb., as emtrite-kearied. 

1811 Cory AT Crudities 499 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Fireman Hist, Ess. Ser. l iv. 106 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents. 

t B. onasi-r8. A contrite person, a penitent. . 

a s6eo Hookm Eeel. Pol. vi. vi. 1 13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

t Oontrited ppl. a. Obs. [f. as 

prec. 4 -BD.l 

1 . Crushed, nound to pieces ; worn by rubbing. 

1840 Fuller Joseph* s Coat, Comm, x Cor. xi. 94 (1867) 98 

All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grind^ 
with grief and sorrow. 1781 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xlii, 
So contrited and attritea was it with fingers and with 
thumbs. 

2. ^CoNTBiTB a ; reduced to contritiou. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 494/3 With good A eontryted 
herte. 1998 Anr. PASEEk Psalter H iij, A aorrowfull hart 
and contrited apirite. 184s F ullbr Holy 4 Prof. State (1841) 
444 Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. 1818 W. Allen Life 4 Corr. I. 991 At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very low and contrited. lias 
Mrs. One in Miss Brightwell Me$n, (1854) 185 The breath- 
ings of a supplicating and coatrited heart. 

Contritely (kp ntmitli). adv. [f. OS prec. 4- 
-LT^.] In a contrite manner, with contrition. 

zdaa Carlvlb Misc. (1857) II. 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. in. 58a Contritely 
now she brought the case for cure. 

CentritonOBB. ran. [f. as prec. 4 -NR8B.] 
The state or quality of being contrite ; contrition. 

idpe Bbveslev Disc. Dr. Crisp 16 Softness of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. 1799 in Johnson KContrl tenesis. 

Oontvitioil (k/btrljsn). Forms: 4 oo&trl- 
oiun, -tryoyun, -trjrMyouii, 4-5 -trioloim, 4-^ 
-trloton, (-tTFoyon, etc.), 5 -trityowma, -tvo- 
tioune, 5~ oontritlon. [a. OF. stmtrMtm^ now 
cmtritieH, ad. L. cesUritiSmm (in 2ned.L. wHtrki'), 
n. of action f. conSsrPn \ see Contbitr.] 
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+1. lit, Tlie action of rubbing thisgf togeiber^ 
«r miiiat each other; grinding, poundii^ or 
bmisiTig (90 ai to commintitc or pulverize). Obs. 

1594 Plat yewttUka,^ DtMn Ckfm, Ccnel, it To dlfl> 
course of a philosophicall contrition of oiloi, tnereby to 
defende them from pucrifactioR. lAfi ^IR T. Bmiwkb 
JPitnd, II. 1 S 3 Xnturabk, and reduoaable into powder, 
by contrition. lO^ K. R[irssiXL] GtUr 1. vU. 15 After Con- 
trition put it in a Calcining Furnace. 1684 tr. B0tufi 
Mtre. Compit. vii. 951 llie shireriog and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh, 
yf/. i|la WvcLiF H09, aiii. I'ors othe he slial not stonde 

in cootnclouD of sonys. — 1 Macc. U. 7 To se contricioon, 
or distruying, of my peple, and contricioon of the holy citae. 
R/r* The condition of being bruised in heart ; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 
done ; spec, penitence for sin. Cf. Attbitiok, 

« igae Cttrsar M. 95090 (Cott^ Wo hope namli to haf 
pardun thoru baptem and contneian ioid. 959M (Cott.l 
Keotb and contricion al ee an. e 1386 CuaucKa P^rs. T. 
P 55 Contricioein ie b* rerray eorwe |»at a man recejmeb in 
Ms nerte for his tynnes. < 1440 Pr»mp. Pmrv. 91 Contiy- 
evon or florrew for eynne, cmirici0. 1530 Kastrll Bk. 
Purgtti. Iff. aiii, In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. Bradford Wki. (Parker Soc.) 46 This 

word, just analuU {sorrow], is one of die differences between 
contrlUon and attrition, a 1638 Mkob DUc. Mark i. 1 5 Wks. 
id73 I. S07 Those pangs of Contrition wherewith Repent-aiice 
b^ini. 97x4 Brrkblkv Strm. i Tim. i. 9 Wks. IV. 605 A 
peculiar ecason of contrition and repentance. 1838 I. Mar- 
tinrau Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of enntri- 
tion belongs to it as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good, 
t C0]ltvi*ti0lial, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. prec. + 
•AL.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 

1648 Eaml Westmoreland Otia Sacra 78 To melt 
hnd to dissolve In tears contritionall fur tlieir Corruptions. 
Oonteitantg (k/.'itri’tiur/it^ v. rare. [f. 
Con- + Tritijhatk.] trans. To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. Hence Oontri'turAtiug ppl. a. 

sBaa SooTT Nietl xxxi, The very maHeus tnaU^earunt^ 
the contundingf mid oontriturnting hammer of all witches, 
eorcerers, magicians, and the like. 

Contriwable (kibitrsi'vlb'l). a. [f. Contrtvb 

p.i + -ABLE.] Capable of being contrived. 

a sdya Wilkins Dmdalm xv. (R.), It will hence appear, 
how a peipetual motion may seem easily contrivable. >834 
Ruwcitf /uw Pa/Ai il 58 No machine yet contnved, or 
hereafter contrivable, will ever equal, .the humiui fingers. 

t ContriTagfe. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec. + 

-AGE.] » CoNTlilVANOK. 

liio W. Folkinomam Art 0/ Survey 1. vii. 14 With Con> 
triuage both of Plots and Plaiica 
t CoatriTal. Oh. Also -Tall. [f. as prec. 4- 
•All ; cf. OF. (ontrovaille^ Contrivance. 

ite 'WAnsKu A/b. Bnr. Epit. (1619) 374 Good wine .. pro- 
poung a contriuall of uie Crowne Into his House. 16x5 

k. CucAVEK Bxpi. Prov. £p. J>ed., Albeit some might haue 
mpre benefit by so large a volume, yet more may haue 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. X647 Wasu 
Simp. C« 3 /rr (1843) 38, 1 am not without some couirivalls 
in my patching braines. 

CkmtriTUloe (k^fatrai vilns). [f. Contbivb v ,^ 
+ -ANOB ; cf. OF. contrmyance ] 

1. The action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything ; the 
bringing lo pass by planning, scheming, or strata- 
gem ; maiuEuvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May Hist. Part. 11. iv. 70 The preparations . . were 
and yet are, in contrivance and agitation. 1789 Burke 
Ohserv. State ef Nmtiou Wks. 1849 1 . i9X The original 
yreakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance. 1790 Palev Harm Paul. iL it 'I'he effect 
of contrivance and design. 1818 Cruise Digest (cd. 2) 

l. 346 If there should appear to be any fraud or contrivance 
in a settlement of this kind. 1841 Elphinstonr It hi. hut. 
II. 185 He escaped being put to death with the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2. The action of inventing or making with 
thon^t and skill ; invention. 

ifiMfPOTTRR Antiq. Greecs ill. ix. (1715) 8 a Others attribute 
the first Contrivance of it fthe Tyrrhenian Trumpet] to 
Tyrrhenua Ibid, iii. x. 91 Not easily induced to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art to other Nations. 

1 3. Ingenious adaptation or application. Obs. 
1846 Sin T. Browne Pssud. £p. l x\. 45 So was there no 
aaturall dependanae of the event upon the signe, but an 
aitificUn contrivance of the signe unto the event. 1667 H. 
MORE Div. Dial. 1. vi, (i7i3» Jj The Contrivance or the 
Earth into Hills and Springs, .is not all thb fur tlie betit? 

4. Adaptation of means to an end ; design, in- 
tention. 

Woodward Mat. Hist. Earth in. i. (X793> 163 Proofs 
of C^trivance in the Structure of the Globe, xyxe Berke- 
ley Prime, Hum. Knowl. 1. f 63 The works of nature, 
which discover .so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make. 1783 Reid Imt. Powers vi. vi, The marks of good 
contrivance which appear in the works of God . 1834 Penny 
Cycl. 11 . X99/1 Marks of intcUigent contrivance in this 
particular creation with which we are acquainted. 

6. The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity. 

1^ rulfur Errors Censttred to This mocking at Red 
Hair, .calleth into question his Contrivance : For such men 
are his workmanship. 1734 tr. Eoilim^s A me. Hist (iBvf) I. 
I. L x8a That the ancient Egyptians should have nad the 
art and contrivance to dig even in the very quany a canaL 
sinks Smiles Hu^uemots Emg. i. (1880) v Such an extra- 
erdinary uniformity was considerra entirely beyond ihe 
reach of human coatri' 



€ Sj8g B. S. Aim. P.B. 06b Theane founden >ay 
in flet^ych dedes ft contiDBiied aaayn l^nde ooDtrare 
arackea rigte R- hmvsutm Ckress. R*WiKoUm) 7146 He 
^ghte on oper wyee To oontreouoa fals queyntyM, 1377 
Langi.. P. Pi. B. X. X9 Who-SQ can contreue deceytes an 
conspire wronges. . to oomieUle is ckpid. c Mge Castle JHd. 
Life St. CutM. (Surtees) 0484 And to his neghbuie naiie 
euell controues. 15x3 Douglas Mmris viii. i. 8 Inoonliaent 
logidder . . All Latium assembiic, sane cuotrovit (ed. tfRe 
contruuit] Ane coniuiatioan or hidsty oonvyne. 1831 n. 
Cogam tr. Pintde Trmv. ik. »8 A plot of Ireason, vriiich 
they bad contrived together. 17x3 Sterlk Cuardiam Na 
xv F 7 To contrive tee dcbauche^ of your child. 1807 
w. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 301 This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon. 

to. Const, with inf, Obs. 
cxgge R. Brunnr Ckron. (x8io) 940 pt kyng controued 
ouer a brigge forto make. 1377 Lanoi.. P. PI. B. xvi. 
137 pe iewes . . casten ft contretieden to kulle hym whan 
^1 oii^te. ^0x400 Cam. JMyst. (1841) 941 A tretowre xal 
countyrfe his doth to fortytye. xo^ Hawks Past, Pleas. 
XLtii. IV, To muke reladon, In bokes many 1 shall of him 
contrive. 1607 Shaks. Car, in, iii. 63 We charge you, that 
you have cuntriu'd . . to wtnde Your selfe into a power 
tyraniiicalL X709 Sirypr Amh. RH. 1 . xxxiL 367 AJl the 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her. 
X784 CoWPLK Task VI. 905 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to save a God I'he incunairance of lus ou'n concerns. 
t 2 . iti/r. To moke use of contrivance or in- 
genuity ; to form devices ; to plot, conspire. Obs. 

c 1440 ] 'ork Myst. xxvi. 941 Than wolde we knawe why 
his knave bun cursklly contryued. 1396 ShanB. Merck, r. 
IV. i. 360 Thou hast contriuM aj^inst the very life Of the 
defendant. x6ox — C. 11. ui. z6 The Fates with Trai- 
tors do contrive, ifiqx Milton CA. Govt . 1. ii. (1851) 109 
That men .should lie tainpring and contriving in hu worship. 
3 . trans. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structiue, literary composition, institution, eta), 
1377 Lanll. P. pi B. X. 177 Of alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued tolev. xjn /bid. C. xv. 161 Was neuere creature . . 
hat knew wel he ^'KVnnyiige Bote kynde ILe. Nature], h^ 
contreeiiedc hit furst. 15x3 Fuzhkhu. Surri. Prol. (1539' x 
By experience 1 contriiicd, compiled, and made a treatise. 
X593 Shaks. Lucr . aoC Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive. 1696 Wiiiston 7 '/i Earth 111. (1722 • 967 Such u pe- 
culiar Bottom . .as our great Ships are contrived with. 1736 
Bfekelev irks. Ill 591 I'he bank called the general bank 
of France, contrived by Mr. Low. 1784 Cowi'Kr 7 'ask 1. 60 
But elbow.s still were wanting ; the^, some say, An alder- 
man of Cripplegatc contrived. 1836 Emerson F.ng Tr aits. 
Ability wks. iBuhin 11 . 34 Bruad-shouldcrcd Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunei are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular br.dge. 

abstd. xvox Fakuuiiam Sir //, IVildair v. vi, Til Imve 
the music from both liOuse.s ; Pawlet and Locket shall con- 
trive for our taste. 

+ 4 . To find out or discover (as the solution of a 
problem or riddle) ; to come to understand. Obs. 

X393 Gowkr Con/. Ill 1 / 3 1 'liese olde philosophres wUe Of 
all this woiltles erthe .rounde, How large, bow thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in tlicxperience. rx4oo York Myst. 
XXX, 434 No cause can 1 kyndely contryue ^nt why he 
schnlae lose hus liis liffe. c 1450 Castle Ha. J.ije St. Cuthh. 
(Surtees) 440 Guil spnk in him be smyth controue \imteUexit\ 
t6ee 'i'ffVNNK Epigrams No. 55 Deepe wilted menn b’expe- 
neiice haue contrived, that mariage good and quiet is ech 
hower, where the mans hcriiiRC organs are deprived of their 
right vse. [1784 Cowfkh 7 'ask 11 1. 156 Some . Contrive 
creation ; travel nature up To the sharp peak of her sub- 
limest height, And tell us whence the stars.] 
t6. To make up concoct, fabricate, invent. Ohs. 
[Cf. F. cotilrouver * lo fainc, forge, iniient, imagine 
out of his own brain * (Cotg^.^.] 
c idoo Rem. Rose 4349 1 'hough he nought fond, yet would 
he iwickcd Tongue] he . . Discordaunt ever fro arnionye, 
And distoned from ntelorlie, Controve he wolde. c X4^ 
Hknryson Mor. Eah. 74 'J'hine argument is false and eke 
contrufed. 1488 Paston Lett. No. 583 11 . 313 The ma- 
lyciuuse contryved tulys that Frerc Brakley..aad othyrs 
ymagyned ontruly. .of i»e. 

3. To succeed in bringing to pass ; to ‘ manage 
to effect (a pnqiose). 

X530 Palsgh. 4^7/3, 1 contryve, 1 bringe to passe a mater 
by Hckyng of my wyttes, utat,hiHe. Ibid,, It was horde 
to do, but 1 have contryved it at the laste. 02593 Mar- 
lowe Dido V. i, A desperate charf^e, Which neither art 
nor reaaon may achieve, Nor 1 devi-te by wbat means to 
contrive, a 1836 Br. Hall in Rem. Wks.. « 1660^93 It 
pleased God inexpcctedly to contrive I he eiiange of my 
station, xys/b Chetwoou Adv. Capt. R. Boyle an Tho* the 
Horse was sold for twenty Pistoles, we contriv’d it so, that 
my Landlord seiz’d the Money for hU Reckoning. i8ao 
Shelley (Edi^us 1. 135 rroplieciea when once they get 
abroad. .Contrive their own fulfilment. 

b. Const, with inf. Extended ironically to 
action that has the result of bringing about an 
unintended or undesired event. 

1697 Dryden Pitg. Georg, iv. 55 IV industrious Kind., 
with their Stores of gather'd Glue, contrive To atop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 17x8-8 Pope in Lady 
M. W. Momieigue*s Lett, 1 . xxvL Bi You have contrived to 
say . .most pleaNing things. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4 Spir, 
(1789) 1 . Pref. 31 Mcnihera of the Church of England, .con- 
trive to differ among themselves. |§S8 Southf.y Ep. Allan 
Cunningham. He has just contrive to keep Out of rope’s 
reach, and will come off this time For trans^tation. 1833 
Ringblkv Hypatia xxvi, The negreiw put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for lier own reasons, to spill the contents 
unolnerved. t 9 t$ $k eat Chaucer's Minor P, 1 ntr^, p. xxx vii^ 
An editor should always look at the MSS. for himself, if he 
can poiMibly contrive to do sa 
*t 7 . To bring by ingenuity or akilt hvto a place, 
position, or form. Aiao in analogous nsci with te^ 
in, upon. Obs. 

1377 Hammsm Arne. £ecL HksL (16x9) X04 {He] oontrived 
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■Mh tMiiffi M 1 m hmi hMrd of Ms SMSiar, !iit» tka/t couh 
peodiotis ttoMs. Fuokio ISpiiMtimM 1 

■dd nes s e my judgeiBene mid «ohtf)vs it to o noble and out- 
worne subject. «M SYtvtsria Du A^rtat ii. tii. Ift. TJu 
XmivHow^iiclvfoldseDceitinfewwerdftcoiitrinenl idtj 
ruKCHAS viii. lii. 6iB So tough, chat beina con- 

Irived in boildiiigp tc losteth for ever, sdis Botls c/cwr/. 

V. ix, (1675) 330 A few such Closets . . muh* be easily 
ODisrged, and contrived into an Hospital. iWg Stuuiv 
MartHtr't Mtif. v. 86 The half Bullets or Musqaats contrived 
upon them. 0 1687 Sancsopt LeU in Mint, Kit, 

1 , 6, MS.. .consisting of xvi bo(^Sf contriv'd bto 90 quires. 
1701 CoLi.iRa M. A uni, (1796) X34 He was afraid hu don 
might make a false step . . the notions contrived into him 
Bkiscarry. 

t Contsi^Te, 8^.^ CMi. [app. irreg. f. 
pret. of cofUtrirt to w«ar away (a. contrite^ cm- 
trilicn) ; perh. asiociated by translators with the 
prec.] IroMs, To wear down, wear away, con- 
iniae, spend ; to pass, employ (time). 

i43s^ tr. Higdtu < Rolls! I. 087 Whiche allemoete con- 
triued \pertTh*irunt\ the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde with mony hatelles. c xgutr. Pol. l^irg, Kug, Hut, 
(Camden) 1 . 81 Coyllus. .oontris^ \co»trivit'\ all hisyowthe 
in the service of their warrs. sj66 Paintks PtU, PUas. 1 . 
2x6 bt You tarie and abide here . . to contrive your tyme. 
logo SHKNsaa P. Q. 11. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
emich did survive Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 

Shsks. Tam, SAr. 1. ii. 976 Please ye we may con- 
tnue this aAemocme, And quaffe carowses to our Mistreese 
health. [I'aken by some to belong to Comtsive v.\'\ 


Contrlwed < k^trorvd), pfl, a, [f. CONTBIVE 0.1 
-t- -ED 1 .] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 
e xAoo Xtnvfioiu Bob, 333 The finite warde thus th^ wonne 
By this fnis contrevede engyne. leig Douglas Asneis xi. 
viii. 71 His dreid and sle controvit Ti w contrnwit) feir. 
*999 &HARS. Hin, P, iv. i. 171 The guilt of premeditated 
and contriued Murther. 1641 Milton Ammadv, 1x851 003 
AsinsufTiciently. .did they provide by their contrived Litur- 
g[ies. 1749 Fielding Tom yonet xni. vii, Don't you con- 
sider this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right assignation? 

b. With qualiiicAtion, as ill-cottirived, 
tfija Lithgow Trav, iv. (ifiSa) 135 A loatbsom contrived 
place. 1664 Butler Hud, ir. iii. 400 In Mansion pru- 
dently contriv'd. 17x3 Ocklev Acct, Barhary a I'he 
Houses are large, hut very ill contriv'd. 1760^1 tr. yuan 
Ijr U lion’s roy. (ed 3) II. vii. xii. 130 Most of the houses 
are of stone, well contrived. 


t Contri'vement. Ots. [f. Contrive 0.1 + 

-MENT ; cf. ¥. eonirouvement. Exceedinglv com- 
mon in 1 7th c. ; but superseded before 1 700 by 
CoBTBIVANOE.] 

1 . The action of contriving ; ** ComPRiVAKOE f . 
>599 S ANDYS Ruro/^m S^ic, (1639) Z97 Their wit and cun- 
ning tn contrivcmenta 1696 Heylin Suro. Franco 31 The 
death of Arthur wxs not without his coiitravement. i68x 
Flavei l Kteht, Mans Ho/.^ 191 Those acts, .are the height 
and top of all rational contrivement. 

2 . Mode of contriving or planning; ingenious 
construction ; « Contbivanch 6. 

C139B Fanstus in Thoms R, E. Prosi Ram, (1858) III. 994 
Which for. . the com rivement of the church, hath not the like 
in Christendom, n 1634 Chapman Alphonsm Introd., Plays 
2873 HI. X97 llie Design is high, the Cpntrivcment subtle. 
amjo JKvst Disc. Truth (x68a) 176 The Admirable con- 
trivement and artifice of this ^reat Fabrick of the Universe. 
8. A device for attaining some end ; an expe- 
dient, artifice, plot, stratagem; bCortriyaecb 7. 

x6ix Spekd Hist, Gt, Brit, ix. xx. (1639)065 Hopefull and 
costly contriuements. x6a6 Shirley Brothers v. iii, *Tis a 
plot ! a base contrivement I'o make my name ridiculous ! 
1676 Calk Crt, GontiUs 111 . 59 Al the bloudy contrive- 
ments, barbarous and cruel executions. 

Contriven irreg. pa. pple. of Contrite. 
OontriTer tk^ntrai-v^j). Also 6 oontrovar, 
-or. ff. Contrive v. * + -er i : cf. OF. contreveer, 
mod.F. controuveur!\ One who contrives. 

1 . One who ingeniously or artfully devises" the 
effecting of anything ; one who effects by plotting 
or scheming ; a schemer, plotter. 

15x3 Douglas ASueit xi viii. 70 Controvar (1593 contrti- 
warj of mony wickit slycht. 1601 Shaks. yul. C. 11. i. 158 
Marke Antony . . we shall flnde . . A shrew'd Contriuer. 
t6es — Mafb. Ill V. 7, 1607 T. Rogers 39 Art. Pref. 6 A 

principal contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cot- 
ton hsptmoH 1. ir. 69 To return the mischiefs . . upon the 
heads hH the first contrivers. 1738 Warburton Div. l^gat. 
I. 456 A mere cold-headed Contriver. 1B63 Kingiake 
Crimea I. a 10 By the sheer emgencies of his inheritance 
• .Prince Taxuis was driven to be a contriver, 
t b. An inventor of falsehoods. Ohs, 

S477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 93 Bakbyters, Con- 
iryuers or Reporters of tales. 1670 Blount La-m Dict,% 
Contfvtk?r, he that of liis own bead, devises or invents false 
bmit^or feigned news. 

2 . Th6 deviser or Inventor of an institution, sys- 
tem, machine, etc. 

m 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc, vl 937 The contriver and or- 
darer of the praphotical stage. x67i Aumisv in Rav’s Carr. 
(X8481 X99 The learned contriver of those [analyticl tables, 
Mr. Ray, 1711 Addison Spoct. No. lax f 8 It would, .not a 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 
G. Adams Hat, 4r Exp. Philm. I. vi e^ Man is the con- 
triver of nuisical instruments. s 84 x- 7 i 7 r. R. Jones Amm, 
(s<b 4) 604 Machines . . more or less adapted to ac- 
oomplish the object of the contriver. 

8. A (good or bad) manager. 

1766 Goldsm. Vk. IV, i. She was an excellent contriver 
In housekeeping. iMo-s Flo. Niontingalb Nursing 49 
Aocidents which will happen among the best ooatrivera. 
x 964 N, 4> Q, Ser. iii. VI. 6/x (CereiM PraoiHfi My wife 


Joan Is a gbod coniflwMr* and a goad oonliivir is hmar 
than a Bttla eaters 

CkmMiriiltf vhl Also ^ 

oontTovi&grTf. CoFTRtVR -f Tile 

action of the verb CoRfUTs; contiivaDoe; de- 
vising. 

c xgjo R. BatfNNE CAraa, (s8io» « 3 S Of cqn- 

troneyng gaf kei lugeawnt. igat Gewas 111 , Bt Of 
his owne contirovmge He fouud masque and taught it 
forth. xgHg Sruasrh Aunt, Abu*. Ep. l)w, (X877! ^ 1 hade 
uken vpon nxe the contryuing of this book. iTigi DA«KtVB 
IVntm, Br, xor Methods of my own contriving. iggB 
Longf. Bird* if Paungit CkHdriu ix, Wiiat are all our 
contrivings, And the w^om of our books t 
CoamTUlgi a- [f. AS preo. •¥ -INQ^.] 
That contrives; Wilfully or artfully deviung, 
Bcheming, inventive. 

1608 Shams. Ant, 4 lr Cl i. ii 189 Our oontriuing Friends 
in Rome. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtsu* Pref. 15 Revenge is a 
busie and contriving Vice. 179a Burkb Pr. Reu, rb^ A 
thousand uses suggest theoudveii to a coutriving mind. 
1806-7 J. Beebsfurd Miseries Uusn, Life (iSofit 11. xxxiv. 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and u contriving head. 

Hence Ooatrl*vliLg^ adv, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contnvingly, aa my friends «ti]} think. 

Control (k|hitrJa‘l\ sh. Forms : 6 oontroUe, 
6-7 oontroU, -oule, -ole, 7 oomptrol(e, y-9 
oontroul, 8* oontrol. [perh. a. F. cmlrhle, earlier 
cmtrtrolli ^ the copie ot a roll (of account, etc.), 
a paralell of the same quaiitic and content with 
th^originall; also, a controlling or oucraceing* 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. conlrdrolulus, f. corUrd 
against, counter (cf. Contra- 3) -¥ rotulus Rou,. 
But, as the sb. appears only abtiut 1 600 in Fng., 
and app. not in the original literal sense, but omy 
as a noun of action, it was probably then formed 
immediately from the verb. A few examples of 
CoDNTER-KotL (q.v.) <lirectly rqircscnt the PY 
Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has Us first sense, but 
without quotation, *A register or account kept by another 
oflicer, that each may Ins examined by the other'. This J . 
retained from Bailey's foliOj where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey's Phillips, 17*16, ^Properly, a Book, or 
Keister, in which a Roll is kept of other Registers'. But 
this is merely an etymological remark, applicable to med.L. 
coutnsrotuiust and OF. cotitrerolle \ there is no evidence 
that control was ever so used in Eng. : tee Cuunter- 
ROLI.I 

1 . The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action ; tlie function or power of directing 
and regulating ; domination, command, sway. 

Board of Control : a board of six members establiuied by 
Pitt in 1784 for the supervisioti of the East India Company 
in the government of Brtti.'ih India ; abolished in 1858. 

Control Department : a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departments of Commis- 
sariat and Transport ; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1^90 Shaks. Com. Err, it. i. 19 The winged fowles Are 
thmr males suMects. and at their coniroules. t6oz — Tiotl. 
N, II. V. 94 Clenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll. Prirjbtlbv Lect, Hist, v. IxiL 496 

lue only Bdvantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is . . the controul of its commerce. x8ao w. Irving 
Sketch BA, 1. 107 Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people or America. 1886 
Law Times LXXXL 59/a Permitting offensive smells to 
emanate from certain drums under their control, 

1844 H. H. WiinoN Brit. India I. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Cnntroii! and the Crown. i8u Bright 
/mo'/w a June (1876) a The President of theUoard of 
Control. 

2. Restraint, check. Without rontro/: unre- 
strainedly, freely. 

x^M Shakb. Rich. ///, iii v. 8^ Where hts raging eye . . 
Wiiliout controll, lusted to make a prey. 1649 Blithe 
Rne.Imprav. /m/r. 1x652) 1 2a This, .bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the .Sappe. 
1715-00 PoFB Iliad 1. xod Speak wliat thou know'st, and 
speak without controul. Z766 BEATna Minstr, 11. xlvi, 
Lust that defies controul. x8|7 Thirlwali. Greece IV. xxx. 
164 His operations were subject to so little controul, that 
he was able to insert forgericA 1875 Jowbtt Plato <ed. a) 
1 . 44X Calmness, .and control of the pauionv 
8 . A method or means of restraint ; a check. 
xfgn Hume Ess. 6 Treat. (1777' I. 14 The particular 
cheocs and controuis provided by the constitution. S879 
Gladstone Glean. III. i. 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal oontroul, or veto. 

b. In mod. Bcientific use : A standard of com- 
parison used to check the inferences deduced from 
an experiment, by application of the ' Method of 
Difference ’. Often attrib, as in control-experiment^ 
a test exi)eriment devised with this end in view. 

1875 Darwin Insect iv. PI xviL 413 Four bladders were 
first tried as a control experiment. z88o Q. & F. Darwin 
Mevem, PI. 169 Radicles without any attaclied aquares, 
which served as standards of compmson or controls. zBgo 
Nature zi Dec. zaa Control mice died of tetanus within ^ 
hours. 

4 . A person who acts as a check ; a controller. 
* 7 ®&, Hut, Europe in Ann. Reg. 137/1 Thqy were always 
about him, as checks or controuis upcm his conduct, 1790 
Burke Ft, Rev. 64 Men formed to be iastruments, not con- 
trols. s8|5i Milman Lot, Chr. V. ix. vii. 371 He could not 
be a resioeat rival and control upon the Doge. 1884 Stuart 
C. CuMSERiiAMO in Pall Mail G, zx Dec. e/o These ' con- 
trols these * astral bodies,* or whatever they are called. 
i8to Aesuienty xz July eo/x He was a rack Siuritualist^ a 
tool in the haMs of his Control. 

6. CoM, Cmtrol-experimeni : see 3 b. 


oonirolle, 

6 oontxQUle, -trowll, 4 -jr Ife 4 wl(ilx 7 

(eontml), gmimnlt 6^ qm- 

trol; alio 5-8 eompbrol.t /b- iiid 00x1- 
taroUod; also 6 -trooldi, 6^7 Iirdld(f, [a, F, 
coftirbter (16th e. in Littrd), eairito emdPefoUcr 
{c 1300 in Anglo-Fr.) * to take and keepe m copie 
of a JoU of acuountB, to controll, obserue, onenee, 
spin frmlts in* (Cotgr.', f. F. cents trMU mowrus*- 
trbk') \ lee Comtbol ji^. Both in vb, and ik tlie 
•pelting controul was almost ttniversat bi 18H1 e. 
and early pan of 19th, and is Btill oo^abldnalj 

1 . tram. To check or verify, and hence tO’ nfu- 
late (payments, receipts, or accounts Mketmlly) : 
orig, by comparison with a * couuter-Toti * or du- 
plicate register; now in the wider sense of 4, 

[c igto MS, Cot/, Tib, B vaiJ If. i^lHoueeA, Ord Bdm, fl) 
tJn contrerolloor qui doit contre roller au tresorert de la 
garderobe louts lez receitez.) e 1475 HduuK CW. 39 To 
controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the lliefilurers 
olltce. M19 Barclay Eghnie* iii. <1770) C Or some busy 
body. .Comptroll their countesbe they neuer so tight. fSjjlB 
Housek. ( 7 m. in Thytine Animadff, Introd. (1B69I 35^ 
controule the same [expenditure], giveing noe huger allow- 
ance than there ought to be. 1549 (me «). 1709 3TSVrs 
Ann, Ref. Introd. in. 94 And to coniptroll biv books frcUi 
time to time. 

2 . iransf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of ^statementi^ stories, or their authors). 
arch. 

1531 More Con/ut, Tindak Wks< 7i6/s He shalbc sore 
seldome to roeete anye manne that hath bee there, by whoifie 
hys tale might be controlled. i6is Davies Why fretandt 
etc. 4x Whi^ by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere 1 can justly cootrolL 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. vl 
(18401 166 Aflerwards this report was coiitroIM to be (alse. 
zSjjBJ. C. M ORISON Gibbon i Anyone who wishes to con- 
trol itiy statements will have no difficulty in doing so. 
t8. Hence; a. To take to task, call to account, 
rebuke, reprove (a jierson). Const, e/t for, Obs. 

a Z599 Skelton Ware the Hmohe 96 Whereof 1 hym con- 
trolde. i6xs Shelton Qnix, I. Pref. 9 To be coutroaled 
for the Evil, or rewarded foi the Good, zfiga Drvdkn 
Cleomenes Prol, Control these fopUngs and declare for 
sense. 

fb. To chsllenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing), Obs, 
a igM Skelton Agst. Venom, Tongue* Wks. I. 133 That 
I would Cotttrolle the cognisaunce of noble men. sgSy 
Tursirv. Ovid’s Rpist. 142 How off did I controll tlie 
sluggish oares. isSs N. T. (Rhem.) i. 78 note, Maruel 
not If Hcretikes controule the old authentical translation. 
1613 Lmlb Mifric on O. St N, T, Pref. F t, 1 put not out 
anjrthing rashly inpript. .esjpecially in this um so ready ro 
controll. 17x3 S. Ckikley Acc. Barbnry 80 'Jne Women . . 
never dare Controul or Dispute their Husbands Commands. 
tTjC Swift Polite Com/, p. xxti. An Argument uot to be 
controlled. 

4 . To exercise restraint or direction upon the 
free action of ; to hold sway over, exercise power 
or authority over ; to dominate, command. 

1495 Act IX Hen. VII, c. 99 I 6 Any persone assigned to 
comptrtdl and oversee theym in tlieir working. 1604 shaks. 
Oth. V. iu 965 But (oh vaine boast) Who cap coutroU bit 
Fate? Z69S E. Walkes R/icteiu*’ Mor, Ixl But the 
Philosophers esalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
controul. STag Pope Ody**, xi. 456 Thy^wcMds like music 
every breast controul. sSep Pinkney Trav. France 184 
Castles, .built with the evident puipoM of conuouling. .the 
navigation. x8S7 Buckle Civili*. I. iv. xq 6 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

aheol. 1709 Prior Merry Andrew rt Hcnceferlli may I 
obey, and tnon control 1844 H. H. WiiaoN Brit. India 
HI. 400 A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

b. To bold in check, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevent [ 7 obs.\ 

194a Latimer Plongkers (Arb.) ar Wlio comptrolleth the 
deuyll at home at his parishe, wnyle he Jthe prelate] corap- 
trolleth the mynce? x^ Drayton Eclogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffc curbe controule nis angrie Jawes, s6oa Warner 
Alb. Eng. X. lx. ix6za) a66 Throuim that drift she 
chiefly hath conirold. 1707-38 Gay Fables 1. xxxviiL 29 
Omtrool thy more voracious Dill. zSgf Brewster More 
Worlds i. x6 The superabundaocc of life is courrolled by the 
law of mutual destruction. 

O. refl. To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so to control one's feelings^ 
tears, etc. 

z8s8 Shelley Loon Ded. iv. 8, 1 (hen controuled My 
tears, xflisg Kingsley Heroes w. 931 He [ThescufetconiroUt'd 
himself, tBgfi Sir B. Brodie Psychol. lag, I. iii. 99 Diffi- 
culty in coniroUing his temper. 1875 Towett Plata (ed. a) 
V. 36 Good men ore those who are able to control tbefn- 
selves. 1883 Frovdb Short Stud. IV. l xii. 146 (He) could 
not control nis emotion at the loss of hU men. 

To overpower, overmaster. Obs. 

1^593 Share. Lucr. 678 Till with her own white fteeet her 
voice Controlled Entombs her outcry, e s6oe — Soon, xx, 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling. 0610 — > Teutp. 
I. ii. 373 His Art is of such pow'r, It would conttoU my 
Dams god Setebos. 1755 JowNnoN s.v., He coatroUed all 
the evidence of his adversary. 

b. Law, To ovemtle (a jndgerngnt or ftentcnce). 
1714 Swift Drapied* Lott. Wkt, 1753 V. u. xaa Sir John 
Hmt's opinion. .1 doubt in pracdoe. .|^th been frequently 
controllM. i8k8 Cruise Digest (ed. e* Vl. 37a Hie super- 
added words of limitation may be admitted to controul the 
preceding words. 9863 H. Cox tnstit, 1. W. 19 Though the 
preamble mny assist in constrtiing nmbigiiottto cxpreRsiota 
ma sutule, it will not be allowed to oanwol clear onea. 
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e. Fencitif;. Tt control the point \ ‘to bear or 
beat it down ’ (Gifford in loco). 

ijpl B. JoNKuN hv. Man in Hum. t. v, 1 will learae 
you, by the true iudgement of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
coniroM any eneinic» point i* the worlds Ibid. iv. v. 

Controllable Ck^^ntr^u Ul/l), a. ff. pr«c. vb. 
^ -ablrJ Capable of being controllea or re- 
strained. 

/$ 1600 Hooker /V/. vii. v. | a They were all con- 
troll.'ible by the Apostlee. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 159 
p 8 It is to ftuppose cu«tom inMtauianeously controllable by 
reanon. 1S7* Member Jar Parte I. tjt The voice of the 
Kpeaker. .gathered firmneM and became conirollablc. *“3 
J tmes 93 Jan. 3/4 llie ' controllable UorpedoestJ. .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

t b. Liable to clieck or stoppnfre. f 0. Open 
to challenge ; cf. Control v. 3. Ohs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epiet. 3 If your friendship be fer. 
vent, & your kindne>se not controulable. 1646 Sir T. 
Hrownk Pttnd, E^, I. vL 91 Thingn of falsitie, controul- 
able . by crilicall and collective reaiKin. 

to. Liable to be overruled. Oh. 

1647 May Hisi.^ Pari, u iv. 69 Under the Great Seal, 
which ia the king's ereatext and highcRt command, and not 
controllable, nor to be dispensed with. 

Controlled ^k/Jntr^'i-Id),///. a. [f. aa prec. + 
Held in check, restrained, dominated ; cf. 
uncontroUed. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. . 1655) 63 'I’he limits of a 
cuntrouled rule. 1763 Burke East Indta Bill Wks. IV. 
119 Controuled depravity is not innocence. s888 Pall 
Mall G. 19 Dec. 3/1 Controlled enthubiasin. 

Controller tk^ntr^o Ui). l onns : 4-5 ooun- 
ter-, oonter-, oownterroUer, oounteroller, ooun- 
troUour, 5 oowntroller, (> oontrowler, 7 (oou- 
treroUour, -rouler^ 6-9 oontrouler, 6- con- 
troller. Also 5 - oomptroU^sr. [In M K. counter- 
roller^ -our, a. AF. contrcrollour^ countreroullour 
■■ OF. contre-rolleor ( »med.L. contra -rot uldior\ 
ngent-n. from OF. con/re roller^ med.L. t>pe *con- 
trdroluldrei see Conthol. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of nn official apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 15th c. 
often reduced (as in contempoiary hr. conlrSleur) 
to counterolionr, count i ollour : the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to he county etymo- 
logically comply and the word was spelt compt- 
roller \ this erroneous way of writing the word 
was especially afTectt <1 hv oifiGinl sci tbes, and hence 
became the establishett form in connexion with 
variou.R offices; in these its retention has prob. 
been partly due to a desire to separate the title 
from the general modern sense of cottlrol.'] 

1 . One who keeps a counter-roll $0 as to check a 
treasurer or person m charge of accounts. 

fiapa Britton t. ii. 1 16 En prasence dd vidLOunte qi nous 
volumn qe noit Boeti countreroullour en tut suen oflice.] 1393 
Langu /\ PI. C. X11. 998 Sdde. .falleh be seruarU bo diepe 
in arerages As d^b b® reyue o’»er be rontcrroller [v.rr. 
counteroTler, counterrollcrs, cuuntrollour] bat rckene mot 
and acounte. c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 550 in Babeee Bk. (1868) 
*7 per- fore bo rountroUour . . Wrytes vp bo somme aa euery 
ay. lUt T WiijioN Logike 47 b, Comptroller or any 
other ofhuer in the common weale 17S0 Bohkk S^, Ecoh, 
Ref. Wks. Ill 9.)3 There id taken aw.'iy. .the treasurer, the 
comptroller Tor a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there ie no tre.ihurer , etc. 

2 . Hence a title of office : 

a. A household officer whose duty was primarily 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general; 
a steward. Now chiefly used in the Household of 
the sovereign, and in those of members of the 
royal family, and spelt Comithollkr. 

1441 Hen. VI. in Ellis Lett. 11, 35 I. 107 Sir Thomas 
Stanley, countrollour of ourc househuldc. 1461 Poston Lett. 
No. 4x1 11 . 43 The sewer wyll not tak no men no dy.schys 
till they be comawndyd by the Cowntcrruller. xssB Lrlanu 
I tin. VI. 9 One Fogge. .that was Countrowlar to Edward 
the Fowrthe. 16x3 Shake Hen 1 ^ 7 ff, i, iii. 69 For 1 was 
spoke to, with Sir^enry Guilford 'I'his night to he Comp- 
trollers. x64t Hjndk f.Bruen xxx\. tio Her father, .[was] 
with that honorable Personage Henry Earle of Darby, 
being Controller of his house. 1710 Swift Lett. > 1767) 111 . 
Sir John Holland, comptroller of the housliold. 18198 
KOUDB Hitt. Eng. 1 . 990 Ibe archbishop sent hU comp- 
troller to the Prior of Christ Church. 

b. An officer having similar duties in various 
public offices. In some of these the spelling is at 
present controller, in others Comptuoller, q.v. 

Occurring in many specific titles : e. g. Cenfroller (or 
Comph*oller) of the Hanaper, 0/ the Mint, 0/ the Nat^^ 
of the Pell, of ike Pipe ; see these words. 

X486 Act ^ Hen. Wlf, c. 8 The Customer or Comptroller 
of the same Port. . » 54 * Latimer Ptonghers (Arb. ) 27 
Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers 
of the myntes? 1994 Bi.undkvil Exerc. yii. xL (ed. 7)664 
William Borough controulcr of her Maiesties Na^. ^ s6w 
Plot Stqffbrdsh, (x686) 977 Controller of all the Excise in 
England and Wafe«. 2777 Kobkrt. 4 on Hist. Amer, 1 . u. 

a Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 
stile. 1^ Sir T. Ross H. w. Pass. ii. 8 My excellent 
friend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Navy. 1841 
Stethen Lmvs F.ng. II. 171 An officer in London, called 
Ihe comptroller in bantcruptcy. 

t 3 . One who takes to task, calls in question, 
reproves, or censures : a censorious critic. Obs. 
iSfifiDnANT Horace Epist. 11. i. (1567) G iv, Of dumpishnes. 


enuye, and ire a sharpe oontrowler he. 15^ Fulki De- 
feme xviii. 539 These controllers . . of the Latin text by the 
Hebrew, im K. Haxvky PL Percenail sx Pert Con- 
iroulers of Magistracy. 16x4 Br. Hall A^t. Bronm | a 
Recoil. Tr^at. ytt My omiHsions were of ignorance .. An 
easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4 . One who controls or keeps under control ; 
one who restrains, directs, or manages. 

xfi4t Baknes H^ks. (X573) 3itt/T Rulers, and counselleni, 
and controllers. 1630 Vwuhk Ant i-Armin. X15 It makes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare spectator, 177a 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1789) 1 . 958 God [is] the sole con- 
troller of the laws. 1884 Coniemp. Reff. Oct. 5x8 The State 
stands . . as regulator and controller of the iamily. 

b. transf. of things inanimate. 
s6w R, yohnsoHS Kingd. fy Commw. 588 The piiissance of 
their neighbours hath Mene . . a contruler to tneir famous 
invasions, x^ Whitlock Zoo/omia 243 Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be bad. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 1 . V. 950 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 

o. A piece of mechanism that controls or regu- 
lates motion ; A^aul. an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it runs 
towards the hawse-holes. 

186; Smyth Sailor* s U'ord-bk.t Chain-cable controller, a 
contrivance for the preveutiun of one part of the chain 
ridine on another while heaving in. 186B Naher Seaman- 
shtp (ed. 4) X99 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 187^ 'i uomson & Tait A at. 
Phil. I. 1. 491 RegulatiiiK its motion by an abutting con- 
troller. s 866 Bicycling Rezos 9 j Apr. 437/t 'i'he machine 
. .has. .a very eflfeccive automatic steering controller. 

6. CoBtrollar-general : an officer entrusted 
with the supreme direction or control. 

xsfia in Vicarfs Anat. (1888) App. iii. 149 Controller 
general! of all y Cities honpitallcR. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 
37x6 3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coun- 
tries. X790 Burkk Fr. Rex*. Wks. V. atfi Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of saciilcge. X863 
P. Barry Dockyard Eton. 58 The Coniroller-Oenerai 
should also submit^ a carefully prepaicd estiinate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 

Hence Oontro'UaralUp, the office of controller. 
X49S It lien. 171 , c. 33 f 18 Thoffice of 0 >mptruller- 
shippe of all pices. 1837 Carlyle / r. A'm 1. 11. v, We 
saw i'urgot cast forth from the Controller.ship. xSyx Daily 
Hems 8 Feb., In 1868. .the Controllership ol the Navy was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the Admiralty. 

t Contro'llery. Oh. rare. [f. Conthollkr : 
see -EUY.] a- CoNTiioL sb., Coktrollf.rshtp. 

* 59 $ in Spotliswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (x6iAi 419 Duties 
pertaining to the Offices of Controllery and Colleclory. 
X639 Ibid. 454 I'he Office of Controllene [waA] given to Sir 
David Murray. 

Controlless (k^ntr3«‘l|les\a. [f. Control rA 
-^-LE«8J Not under control or restrninl. 

16*7 I. Goodwin Triers Tried 8 A rule-less, law-less, con- 
troule-less generation of men. x8s8 Byron yuan 1. cxvi, 
The controuiless core Of human hearts. 

Controlling (k/fnti^»ii^). vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
trol V. + -Lvo” ] The action of the verb Con- 
trol ; restraint, domination ; f calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

xga^ Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxiii. 964 The great lordes 
. .vysited the ladies and damusels without any coiitrollynge, 
*534 Mors, Oh ihe Passion Wks. 1991 'x fl’o] v»e their owne 
iuogement in thallowing or in the coiitrollynge of any part 
of hys context. 1651 Hobbes Lexnath. 11. xxvi 139 Conse- 
quently to controule their controulings. 1874 Grf.kn Short 
rlist. vi. § I. 965 The right of granting and controlling sub- 
sidies. ' 

Contro*lling» ppl- a. [see -tng 2.] That 
controls ; formerly t censorious, overhearing. 

Controlling ex^iment ; see Contbol sb. 3 b. touf roll- 
ing noztie : one liy which the volume of the stream issuing 
from it can be regulated. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 33P Which deserved well 
lyking, and not controlling contempt. 1393 .Shake, a 
Hen. \ 7 , v. i. 103 Controlling Lawes. s^ Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 689 There was no controlling authority. 
Hence Oontrolllagbr adv. 

X6310 B. Discolliminium 9 Which makes him write with 
such a I'urky-cocks quill, too coiitroulingly and censoriously. 
«“*-7 G. 0 . Y AY in Proc. Amer. Soc. Instruct. Deaf 
I'o mingle socially, controllingly, with the children. 

Controlment ikfib»r^im£nt). arch^ Forms 
as in Control sb. and v, [f. Control v. 4 - -ment : 
cf. mod.F. contrdlcment.'] 

1 1 . The controlling of accounts : see Control v.i. 
x5oa Privy Purse Exp. Elis. York 1x830) 66 Clerc of 
comptrolment of the Kinges houshnld. Houtek. Ord. 

in Thynne Animadv. Introd. <1863' 35 The said Clerkes- 
Comptrollers shall yearlymake the BookeofCompirollment. 
1647 Howard Crown Rev. 5 Two deputy Chainberlaines to 
write the Comptrollment of the Pell, xyrt J. Chamber- 
LAYNB St. Gt. Brit. I. II. xii. (1743' 101 All bills of comptrol- 
ment . . are allotted ft allowed by the Clerics-Comptrollers. 

transf. 1363 Jewel Repl, Harding <x6ix) 355 l>eaue to 
lay out our owne reckenings, as we thinke best, hauing 
himtclfe the aduantage of controlement, if errour happen 
to fall out. 

2 . -Control jA I. 

X494 Act IX Hen. 171 , c. 15 JiiRtices of Peace ap- 
pointed. .to have the Oversight luid Controlment of the said 
Sheriffii. 1377 Fenton Gold, Epist. ity In thy fayth I maye 
..repose the controlement of my life. 1604 Edmonds 
Obsertt. Caesafs Comm, 39 Otherwise the course of des- 
tinie were subiect to our controletatnt. 1^ Entick Lon- 
don IV. tox One of the sorting houses, under the comptrol- 
ment of ine general penny.post. 1879 W. G. Ward Ess. 
(1884) 1. 384 Cod has . . abdicated the controlment of my 
acts. 


COITTBOYSBSE, 

3 . Restraint, check - Control ^A a. Very com- 
mon in 1 6 - 1 7 th c- in phr. Withdui controlmtni. 

tsaa Lo. Berners Frms. 11 . Cbcxxiv. [clxxx.] 55^ That 
the Knglyshmen shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement. 1393 Shaks, John 1. i. so Hcere baue we war 
for war, ft bloud lor bloud, Controlement for controlement. 
1660 J ER Tayi.or Duct. Dubit. 111. iv. 1 14 note, Ha will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. 1764 Churchill Indep. 
(ft.t, Happy the bard Who 'bove controlment, dares 16 
speak his mind. 1778 Love Feast xi Kick against Control- 
meiii and Direction. 1835 Singleton Yifgilll. 179 Not 
righteous by controlment, nor by laws, 'Hiemselves restrain* 
iiig of their free accord. 

t 4 . Calling to account, calling in question, cen- 
sure : cf. Control v. 3. Oh. 

1548 Bp, GAaniNER DecL Art. Joys 95 b, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 1387 Turiiekv. Trag- T*. (1837) 
16 Controlements came from naiightie breast, for that 1 
undertooke With English quill to turne the verse of learned 
Lucans booke. a wo Hooker EccL Pol. vii. xvi. | 4 In 
contrulinenl of this conceit. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pssad, 
Ep, 111. i. X06 He incurs the controlment of reason. 

t Controm. Obs. rare ” 

*599 Ppf.lr . 9 f> Clyom. Wks. ill. 99 She went even cheek 
by jowl With our head controm'i wife. 

t ContropposPtion. Obs. rare. [f. Contra- 
1 + Opposition.] Opposition against ; counter- 
opposition. 

i6bi Bp. Mountagu Diatribae xio In these forlorn times of 
Contradiction and controppoMition. a 

Controve, obs. form of Contrive v.i 
C ontrovene, etc , obs. if. Contravene, etc. 
t OontroTeTsable, a. obs~ • [f. Contro- 

VERHE V. -I--ARLK: corrcsp. to It. contravif sabile 
(in Floiio 1611), and mod.F. contt‘Cversable\ 
Capable of being controverted ; controveitibie. 

i6xx Florio, controuer»able. Ibid. Con- 

trouerseuole, controuerAable. 

t Controve'raal, a. Obs. [f. T. cmtrlPvers-us 
turned ngainst, controverted, disputed (see CON- 
TROVKHSKD) -»■ -AL.I 

1 . Turned or looking in opposite directions. 

1644 Miltun Areop. (Arb.) 74 Tlie Temple of Janus with 

his two cuiitroversal faces. 

2 . Subject to controversy ; debatable ;-Contbo- 

VERStAL I. 

i6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 Ibe iudgment of the 
most controuersiill matters wa» committed by God to the 
Priests. X63S Austin Medit. 99 Their Counpie, fiom 
whence they came, is as controversall, and incertaine. 
x66o Stii.i iNGFL. IrsH. 1. vi. I 6 11669) 19a Far from insert- 
ing any thing controversal into them. 

8. Of or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 
»= Controversial 2. 

1637 Bartwick Litany fii, 92 His polemicall and contro- 
vcrsall books. s66x Baxter Mot. Pfvgnost. 11. xlui. 60 
Abundance of Controversal Writings. 1697 D. F. Char, 
Dr. S. Annesiey Pref. B ij, Some excel in Polemical Divinity, 
some in Controversal. 

4 . Taking part in controversy; — Controver- 
sial 3. 

1633 Baxter Peace Consc. 130 Not so common a thing as 
some controversal Doctors ..'take ii to lie. X657 "" Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controversall men. 

Hence Oontrova'rRslly adv., controvci'sially. 
i6ya Penn Spir. Truth Vind. 39 Those who trade either 
Ministerially or CoiUrovcrsally with them. 

t ControveTsary, -cry, a. and sb. Obs. 
[f. L. contrSvers-us (see Contuovbrskd) + -abv, 
•ORV ; cf. adversaiyl] 

A. adj. ^ Controversial. 

16x0 Br. Hall Apot. asst. Brownists | 96 Diuers contro- 
uemary discourses. i6a8 — Oid Reilg. £p. Ded. 4 I'hese 
controuersorie points. 

B. rA -Controversy. 

rx633 Sir W. Polk Descript. Devon 1. 164 Which hath 
sett many controversaryes on. 

t Co'ntroverse, sb. Obs. Also 6 oontraueroa. 
[a. F. contrwerse, ad. L. contrbversia Contro- 
versy J — Controversy. 

13.. Fevlob (W. de W.)/<V/e, The Contrauerca bytwene 
a Louer and a Jaye. XS96 Spenser F. Q, iv, v, 9 Now here 
commelh next in place . . The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grace. « 183X Donne Progr Soul iR.>, We see in 
authors, too stiflT to recant An hundred controvemes of an 
ant. 1636 G. Sandvs Paraphr. yob 15 iT.) He. with his 
sword the controverse decides. Ibid, xo6 (T.) I'he con- 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by his breath. 

t Co*atrovers6« Obs. [The ppl. adj. CoN- 

TRov£R>«Ei ) F. controversy, L. contt dversus, enme 
at length to be treated aft a true pple., implying a 
verb to controverse, which actually occurs in Florio 
aa a rendering of It. cofttreversare. In Fr., contro- 
versy goes back to 16th c., but the verb contro- 
verser is given only as a use^l neologism by 
Littrcf. Latin had a deponent contrSvcrsdrl to 
enter into controversy, dispute : cf. sense a ] 

1 . trans. To make (a matter) the subject of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. 

idea Carkw Cormvalls 6 b,The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the learned. 16x1 Florio, Controuersdre, to con- 
trouerse. s6i6 T Godwin Afoses tfr A . (x6») 33 It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans were Pharisees or Es- 
•enes. 17M B. Maitin Mi^. Arts A’ Sc. 11. i. 9 The most 
learned Philosophers have been controversing this Point 
for above 9000 Years. 
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b. T0 ffiMtrweru m pastimi to «iill ||i <|n«9* 
tioo, challenge, disrate, controvert 
i6oi-a FuuiacKK ndPt Pmr»U. tn If thf* tlUt h«f oon* 
trouertPd in (^tt«ftioA, whathar thall lh« acclMUsdcall court 
or cempoioll noldjuriidiccien, 

S. intr. Totter into controvefiy,di|piitei(d'M. 

1699 F. Hugo Qumk«ri*m Exp. 60 There never wee «ny 
Hereele had the Impudence , . to wrong etl People they 
coniroveni’d with. 


t Oontrmrmigdr ///. a, Ohs, [In form « 
prec. vb. -r -SD i, and at length 10 regarded : but 
K. cmtrtfotrsi and Eng. emtro^rs^d both appeared 
earlier than thereapecttve verba, and were app.diiect 
adaptationa of L. tontrSvenm^ with the native 
ppl. endings •/, -#</. L. contr&vers^us appeara to 
nave been a compound of coHtr 9 {»< 9 nt*E) + versus 
turned, with the senae (i) 'turned againat, or in a 
contrary direction’, (2) 'oppoa^, disputed, con- 
troverts ' ; in the latter sense it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb eentrlherttre \ 
see CfoNTKOVEBT.] 

Made the subject of controversy ; called in ques- 
tion ; disputed, controverted. 

€ 1575 Fulkb Co^ftti. Doctr. PnrgtUtny ixni) 44* That 
aunswereth one controuersie with an other, as much contro- 
ueraed. 1981 N . Bubnu The Disputation concerning 
the Controversit Headdis of Religion. 198$ A*** Samdys 
iS'rrm. (1841) 416 In upright deciding of controveraed causes. 
1831 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Crtaiurt x. I 3. 87 Who., 
thus decides the controveraed case. 416^ Ssmpbrbon 
Serm. vii. (x68x) 395 One single Controveraed Conclu- 
sion. 


i Oo'ntrov^mar. Ods. Also -or. [f. Con- 
TiioviEUSE V, -f- -ER i.] One engaged in controversy ; 
a controversialist. 

s68o Bp. Hall //oh. Jlf/ir. Cler/y eg (T.) Which place, 
houlted before to the bran by many controveraera, etc. sSm 
B r. Mountaou App. Cmsar. ix. gx Sin* Dot .saith 

the controveraor. a t6^ Hackkt Coni. Somt, (1875) X53 
This opinion their Cardinal Controveraer disavows. 

ControvorgitI (kpntrdvd*jJ&U, a. Also 6 7 
•siall, 6 -tial. [ad. L. cottirSversiaUis^ f. contrd* 
versia : see Controversy and -al.] 

1 . Subject to controversy; open to discussion; 
debatable, questionable ; disputed. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Ahui. ti. iii Although it be con- 
troueraiall whether they bee things indilferente or not. 
169D Fuller Pisgah ii. x. aix The Priests., had a con- 
troversial! City appointed them . . so that they must win it 
before they could wear it. i8oe AUA. Jm/. IV. 157 My 
opinion on this controversial point. tSUnj J. Wilson Chr. 
north <18571 I. 149 As controversial a point as the author- 
ship of Junius. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 
versy ; polemical. 

1699 Vulgar Errors CtHsurod ixa The court of Con- 
troversial! Divinity, a 17x0 Bp. Bull Somt. vi. 1 . 150 
(K.) Polemical or controversial divinity is .. that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furniaheth a man with neces- 
Miry weapons to defend the truth i^inst its enemies. 1839 
Keightlev /iist. Eng, II. as His controversial writings. 
i8n Stubbs Const, /iist. 111 . xviiL 940 The general object 
of nis writing was didactic rather than controversial. 

3 . Engaging in or given to controversy ; dispu- 
tations. 

1699 Vulgar Errors Censured its, I wish .. that Con- 
troversiall Divines would cease to be stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Crabbb l^ihrary 051 But most she fears the controver- 
sial pen. 1891 Helps Comp. Soiit. xii. (1874) 210 What a 
pity It would be if controversy were abandoned to the weak 
or controversial only. 

4 . as sb. A controversial matter or argument. 

1698 M ANTON Exp. yudo 3 In controversials there is great 

use of writing, controversies not being so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. * 

ControTe'rsialim. [f. prec. -i- -ism.] a 
controversial spirit or practice. 

1899 Lit. Churchman V. 459 It shews a tendency to con- 
troversialism. 1884 Bkbchkr in /iomilotic Monthly Mar. 
386 There are temptations on the part of many to coniro- 
versialism. 


Controwgraialist (k^trFvS'ij&list). [f. as 
prec. + -18T.J One who practises or is skilful in 
controversy ; one who treats a subject in a contro- 
versial manner ; a disputant. 

a 1734 North Exam. 111. vi. I xi6 (1740^ 5^ That I have 
taken this Author to Task, in the Quality of a Controver- 
sialist. .for a Party and not Truth. 1794 Palsy Esdd. 1. 
ix. I 7 <R*) This rash and wild controversialist [Marcion]. 
sSta Grbbn Short /fist, v. | 3 (1882 « sag Wyclif .. the 
boldest and most indefatigable of controversialisu. 

OoatroTO*r8iia]is6, V. rttn. [f. as prec. 4- 
-IZB.] iftlr. To ei^ge in controversy with. 

1841 Blachw. Mag. aLTX, rsa The easy and vain work 
of controversialixing with straggiing laggards. 

ControTgrsially (kpntr^v 3 *jJ&li), adv. [f. 
Controversial -t- -lV In a controversial man- 
ner : as regards controversy. 

168a 9$ui Plea Nbuconp. Ded. A lij b, Some that are too 
Controveniially disposed. sSys Morlhy Voltairs (x866) 951 
It would have been controversially AitUe if he had done so. 
t88a Maa Pitman Mission Li/b Gr. ^ Pal. 344 We allude 
to the subject, not controversially, but, etc. 

OoatvoygwiallIgMI. [£aiprec.-h 

-NB 88.1 Controversial quality. 

ilge-a fai Bailbv (folio)* Hence 1779 In Ash, etc. 


tCtatMVrMlIdiif A Oh. (f. L* em/rhHPt- 
us CoKTiKmMMiD 4 < 4 a«B*] Of^ to ccm<;r0V€n]r; 
CONTBOTIRTIRLl. 


^*814 jACieaow^CVW vw, *88 


U. Wka VII. «9p What place 
rttversible nrgrantwatieaiaig- 
Hows Pitts. EigiUtmts (1805) 


. . Jture Is there leeeeoatrttvendbie fora 

nifleationofthe wordsi sMI , 

xae The discussiiig of things duhbtts and eootroversibte. 
t Cto m tro vw illawii a. Obs.irMie-K ft Coir* 
TBOVBB8T sb. -f-LtM-J without or not admitting 
of controveny. 

1804 Toom PabHetie gpCh. 30 fL.) This natter belag 
oontroveniless, that tithes predial and personal belong to 
churchmen. 


O 0 atV 0 V 4 rtii 0 a (kpntrdv 5 ‘ij»n)« [a. med.L. 
soutrSversibH^em^ OF. eontroversiem controversy, 
f. L. centrbvers-us : see Controvbrsid and -lOK. 
In sense 2 treated as n. of action from cosUrwert^ 

fl. A controversy, a dispnte. Obs. 

1677 Spottiswooo /fitt. Ch. Scot, lu fed. 4) 47 They . . 
did . . work them. . to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King Edward [sd. x, i^jg, has controversit tTte H. 
Brooks TryalEom, Csuk. 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise. 

2. I'he action of controverting. 

178a H. Brookr Tryal Rmn. Caik, 55 Depositions, .open 
to the. .Cavil and Contraveraion of all People. 1846 worn- 
CBaTER, Coutrovorsiout act of controverting, dispute, 
/iooker. 9880 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov, 9/3 Allow ine space 
for a few words in controversion of your statement. 

3 . A turning in the opposite direction, lit. and 

fig. (also CONTR AVERSION.) 

R. H. .fed. Rscroat. 53 Controversion . . in Wheeling 
is performed by the Front 0? the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank mxdcea the Motion, the Fife remains t88e A. L. 
WiNDiOR Ethica vH. 330 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics seenn to have uken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in MMchiavelli's lime. 

Contvowersional (kpntrdvd-ijdn&l), a. ran. 
[f. prec. + -AL.] - CONTBOVRRHIAL. 

ttta-g ScHAvr Hertogs Eucycl. Rot, /Cnowl. I. 945 (Be- 
noit] wrote several controversional tracts. 

Hence Oo&trore'rgionaligm, Oontrowe'nAou- 
aligt. 

s8eo Examitur No. 660. 778 1 The. .writings of contro- 
versionalists. 189a Taifs Mag. XIX. 509 A. .ovility which 
controverftionalists do not invariably display. sBgB Sir A. 
Grant in Oxford Ess. 86 Such a various controvenionalUm 
• . could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

tControvaTsious, a. Obs.ran-^. [ad. L. 
contrbversiSs us much controverted, i.cmtrbversia\ 
see -CUE. Cf. OF. cosstraversics (Godef.).] Full 
of controversy, 

1966 T. Stapleton Rst, Untr, yewol Pref., Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 1790-8 Bailbv (folio), 
Contravorsious, full of controversy. 

t ContrOV6TSiit. Obs. [f. CONTBOVER8T4- 

•1BT.1 ■■ Controversialist. 

xdoo W. ScLATBR Expos. 9 Phoss. (j6ao) 69 To this accord 
. . Schoplemen and Controuersists. Ibid. 150 Greatest Con- 
trouersists. 


t CoatrOVeTSity. Obs. rari-\ [ad, OF. 
contrwersiti^ prob. ad. med.L. *cmtrbversitSSy f. 
controvers-us : see Contboversed. Cf. adversity^ 
perversity.] Controverted condition, controversy. 

Paynbl Saismds Regim. F, Controuerrite amonge 
phisitians touchy nge the choyce of Aesshes. 1998 Hulobt, 
Controuersitie, controutrsia^ lit. 

Controvergor, -y : see CoNTBovERasR, -art* 
Oontrovercy (kpmtrdvdJsi), sb. Also 5-7 
contra-, 5 -eye. [ad. L. contrbversiay n. of quality 
f. contrbvcrs-us turned against, disputed ; whence 
also earlier F. eotUrtmersie (I4th-i6th c.), and 
mod.F. centreverse, in same sense.] 

1 . The action of disputing or contending one 
with another ; dispute, debate, contention, 
t a. as to rights, claims, and the like. Obs. 
tsfa Wyclif /ieb. vi. x6 Hie ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an 00th to confermacioun. 1494 Fabvan 
Chron. an. 7 John (R.), Contrauersy and varyaunce began 
to nryse amonge y personys assygned for the iU astatys. 
>SS 5 Epen Dscados w, Ind. 1. v. 97 He. .made hym a ludge 
in causes of controuersie. idga Needham tr. Ssfdttis Mars 
Cl 75 1 'he Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. 

transf 1601 Shaks. ynl. C. t. ii. xoo The Torrent roar'd, 
and we did buffet it.. stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
uersie. 


b. Disputation on a matter of opinion; the 
contending of opponents one with another on a 
subject of dispute ; discussion in which opposite 
views are advanced and maintained by opponents. 
Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing. 


1^3-87 Poke A. 4 M. (1684) III. 564 It was agreed by 
both, without Controversie <not one saying contrary) that, 
*887 Hookbb Reel. PoLy. Ixxix. 1 3 There Is no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 9844 Milton Ednc. (17381 136 
To be toeeed and turmoil^ with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, iggo Houbs 
//urn. Not. xiii (R.X The signs of two opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, namely alfirmation and negation of the 
same thing. Is called controveniy. 1748 Weslbv Princ. 
Mtihaditi Fret t This is the first time 1 have appeved 
in Conttoverey properly eo called. 1899 Kbiohtlbv /fist. 
Eng. II. 57 Mi^tputanend torcUgiousoontroveniy. 1879 
Mamhino AAksSis H, Ghost vi. igoihis cent has betm the 
subject of endless controversy. 


0. CoMt sd/, im mhd 8f jfkofsons, 

maltm In dispute* Wiihmtii hgtmdi vmt ef 
eirmumt pAt iine eMtfrgvSsr^] i Mthout or 


0. Comt sd/, im 4 f j 

emUremm [lAt '- 

htiytsaH tu^te, onestion, 8r 40 ^ 

1147 J* HAMiaoit Its Hoii 4 ih 88 «i^ 

orcomr^uefsy.wasveryKmperoroCalBi^m 
Dsoades so Hie wmtu ii yet in oeotfouorsi^ 4 g|i| WneT 
and Pi, 1 1 The moultie or power of pBownwciqf 

cootroveiBle* wtn Bioui 


sentence becwecne persons at cootroyefBln fMi biuji 
7 >iwiis/. Pf^. 5 S. Hierome. .the best Jtngttiat without con- 
trooeriie, of his age. 1844 Milton Edne. 11738) I. B40 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate^ 1 siappoee k out 
of controversy. 1777 Watson /fist. PhOiP // (1839) W79 
Vitelli, who was, without controversy, the ablest and iBo»t 
experienoed general, itsy Jabman PowslFt Devitei (odLj) 
11 . 89 This case was eomudered to have fixed, beyond oen* 
troversy, the rule of law upon this suhloct. 

2 . (with a and //.) A dispute, contenttoo* 
cs4ag WvwrouN Crom. vti. vi gs Be-twene hamo oawsyd 
wes controvemys. 1489 Caxton P'ogftes of A. 1. nig. 80 
Fyndyng alwayet som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. igis Act 4 /fen. V//I. c. tt Varkuheei 
and contraverties. .bytwene the seid psniea tsm SNANa 
JfsH, V.it. iv. X09 Huibends, Pathem, andnatrolhed 
Loners, That shall be swallowed in this Contronereie. S878 
Cudwortk /nteR, Syst, 1. i | tg. t8 A perpetual War and 
Controversie in the World • . betwixt these two PsTties or 
•ects of men. 1849 Polson in Etscyci. Motrsp. 797 Irt 
criminal controversies. 

b. ejp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 
opinion ; a discussion of contrary opinions* 

*878 Cl* Hakvbv LeUerdsk. (Camden) ix It were more 
fruteml for us .. to handle sum ted ft witci controversi, 
i8ai Biblx TrasssU Prtf. ix Lest the Anthoritie of the 
Scripturee for deciding of oontrouenies . . should somewhat 
be sheken. tvig Bxkkblby Hylsts 4 P. in. Wka 1 , 359 Hie 
controversy about Matter, .lies eltogether between you and 
the philoBophere. 189a H. Koobbs Etl. Raith{im) too 
Thejgreat controversy respecting the ' Origin of Evir. 
fo. Difference of opinion, disagreement. Obs, 
.*S 3 * Starkey EngUusd 1. iL s8 Thys tWng . . semyth to 
be a controuersy . .betwyx Arystotyl and Plato, ibid. i. Ii. 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderj'd 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. 

4 . Cemb.t as y cmirtwersy-logie, -writer. 

1880 H. Dodwbll Tioo Lett, Advus (X691) xgs Fw Con- 
troversie Logick 1 mention nothing, m tfigt Bf. T. Barlow 
Rsm. X59 (T.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controvr — 
writers hav( 
divinity. 


ave so mixed Aristotle’e philosophy with 


iveny- 

their 


tCO’&trOVftmyi V. Obs. [f.prec. sb.l*Cov- 
TROVERBE V. HeUcc Oo'&troTesniylng sb, 
t993 Bilson Govt. CAritfs Ck. xo8 More controverSied 
than the other two. 1606 T. Whbtbnmall Discov. Abntss 
Ck. Christ 5 These pointes of religion now controversted 
among va 1869 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. xviii. x* About which 
there nas been such commentating and controven)*ing. 

OontvOTftrt (kyntrd^v&tt, kpDtr/rvfi‘it), v. Also 
7-8 oontra-. [Appeared about 1600 : i L. type 
^cmtrwerthre (i. cofttrih against 4 * vrrf Aw to turn) 
on the assumed analogy of L. amtrbversus CoNTBO- 
VEBBBD, and of convert, pervert, etc. 3o in 
mod.Sp. contrevertir, Pg. contreverler. 

The source of this and the conjunct words wae L. contrO- 
versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF. 
controvsrs odj. <»th c.) opposed, hostile, controverted ; also 
F. CFis/mvr's/ (xOth c.) controverted, and Eng. controverud ; 
thence the Eng. verb to contrsverse, and mod.F. tomiro* 
verser ; finally, by analogy, Eng. eontrmort, with its ppU 
adj. controverted. He stress varies between the first and 
the third syllable : the latter mode is leu usual, but more 
according to analogy; cf. animadvert, advert, etc., too. 
tradiet, coniratrene, etc. So with the derivatives.] 


1 1 . tram. To oppose by argument or action ; 
to dispute or contest (a title, possession, etc.)* 

9609 Skbnb Reg. Maj. 60 He may. .alledge that na recog- 
nition could be uken, anent the lands contraverted. s86s 
Bbamhau, Just Vina. iii. 31 Whether the poseesaion. .was 
certain and seiled, or controverted and unquiet. 188a Bur- 
net Rights Princss v. x88 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
, .were never controverted. 


2 . To make the subject of controversy or verbal 
contention ; to debate, discuss, dispute about. 

i8ia Brinblby Lud. Lit. xiii. <x639} 184 A Theame of some 
matter which may be controverted, teas Buston AnaU 
Mel. I. iii. iii. (1651) 907 Why melancholy men are witty . . 
is a problem much controverted. 1749 Fibldino Tom yoaet 
<>775* 111 * *10 A point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. 1841 D'Issabli Atnen, Lit, 
(1867) 6x9 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. 

b. Const, with object clause, 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth I.954 The fathers, .disputed and 
controverted, whetheijMuadUe was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 1744 Harris Throe Treat, 111. 1. (1765V xs8 Whether 
all this deitfvu the name of Good or not, 1 do not oontroveit. 
8. To contend against or oppose in argument; 
to dispute, deny, contradict 
a 1613 OvBRSuRV Nstves to f/«xb.Wka fK8s6^ t8o When one 
truth U granted, it may be . . brought to confirm any other 
controverted. 1846 Sis T. BaowMa Psesuf. Ep. vii* hr. 346 
The existence hereof men do not controvert. ie88 Pbibst* 
lev Lect, /fist. V. XXX vL 965 The Aristotelian phllosopby . . 
which no person had the eoursge to controvert bemre 
Descartea 1818 CsuisB Digest (ed. e) IV* 9x6 Ihis doc- 
trine has been controverted; it is, however, very ably 
defended by Mr. Hargrave, sfie S. R. Maitland Tho 
1360 Days 93 The statement which yon have attempted to 
controvert i88e M^'Cabthy Ovm Times IV. Uil. 197 A fact 
which cannot be control eited. 


b. To oppose, stand up aft^fit fa person). 

1818 Scott Oid Mori, xxvil. Thou wilt Join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter t 


COITTBOVIIBCTD. 


4 . inir. To in a controveny. 

t6ii Bullokah, Cfimtrmfertt to contoDd, ntriva, or be at 
varijuice about a nutter. 1641 R. B. K. raraiUl Liturgy 
tv, JIfnts-AJk., etc. 48 do controvert amontf cbemielree 

about the wcird*>. idtj Cunrifl in flMi. y. Story Rntftfod 
M 'rhou diduc not inoch controvert wdth him. 1651 J. H. 
NawMAW Cath, in Emg. 304 He woeld not controvert with 
me at ail, unleei 1 lebecnM to a doctrine, etc. 

Controtrg r tad Cice prec.), ///. a, [f. prec. 

-f-Kt)*.] Objected to controversy. 

1 1 . Mfule aa object of contest ; disputed. Ois* 
sdja J. PoRV in Ellis Orh. Loti, n. 073 ill. 976 There 
none now Jiviiif but hiinselfe that hath any title to that so 
Jong controverted Crowno. a s66s Kuli.kr IVorikioM (1640) 
111. 478, I have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two mothers. 1796 Johmkom 
Li/f King 0/ Fruuiu Wks. 1787 IV. 543 He. .dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries. 

2 . Made an oliject of controversial discussion. 

1605 T. Sparkr Brotkirly Prrswao, {1607) Bo To smoth the 
cniitrooerted^ changable things, a 1619 Domnk BtadaiwiTiw 
(1644I 180 'rhe KxpoMtors (of what perswasion soever in 
controverted points^ 1691 Hosaea LovimiJk. in. xiili. 331 
'i'cxts..of obscure, or controverted Interpretation. 1791 
JoHNsoM RambUr No. m P 13 A better explication of a 
controverted line. 1840 Puskv Lrisis Eng. Ch, 31 The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine. 

1 3 . Coniroveriod election ; a. contested (quot. 
17.^6) ; b. disputed, petitioned against. 0b$. 

*7^ FfKLDfWa Pasouin ii. Wks. 1784 711. 954 Heaven 
sencl us a controverted election. 1893 Crabs Teckn. Viet., 
Contravoriod Klectiom, the same as contested Election. 
1844^ Barron ft Arnold </i7/r> Reports on Controverted 
eketiona iMA Uansakd Ser. iii CLX.XXI. 870 Contra- 
v^tod EUetiono. Mr. Sf^lcer acquainted the House that 
his Warrant for the appointment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the I'able. 

Oontroverter (see the vb.). Also 7 -or. 
[f. as prec. + -kr^] One who controverts ; a dis- 
putant, a controversialist. 

1993 Donnk Sat. ii. (K.). As controverters in vouch'd texts 
leave out Shrew'd words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 B. Jomson DUctm.^ Controv. tcripiortt^ 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern, that, .turn every thing into a weapon. 1897 Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 375 Dr. Parr . . the skuful controverter. 

Controvartllbla (kpatrdV 5 *jttb*l), a. [f. Con- 

TROVKiiT or L. type ^cenir avert- f re -»• -(i;bi 4E.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

1614 Bp. Hai.l Ag$t- ItrtrwnisU f 33 Recoil- Treat, 767 If 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different jjudgement. 1691 Baxter Inf. Bapt. lai 
Covenants conuining smaller and controvertible points. 

1 Icnce Ooiitvov 4 *rtibl 7 adv- In mod. Dicta. 
Controrartilig (see the vb.), vbl. sb. [f. 
Controvert + -INO^J The action of the verb 
CoNTROTBRT ; debating, disputing. 

1669 Manlry C*vt/us' Lotv C, warrt* xi After manyde- 
layes aud controvertinss, a 'I'aa was granted by the States. 
1859 Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 96 It is not safe contro- 
verting wlih the m.ister of twenty legions. 

Controverting, ///• a. [f, as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That controverts. 

1649 Crasiiaw Music's Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet self she wrangles. 

Controvertiet -Vd itist). Also 

S oontra-. [C Controvert -b -iht.] One who 
practises or is engaged in controversy; a CoN- 
TROVERRTALIST. 

S. W. Schism DUarmd a is He was borne a Contro. 
vcrtist, x6^ Decay Chr. Piety x. § x. 313 Our contru* 
vuriists fall from ar>;uinents to reproaches. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselat xxii. Their disputations . . often continued till 
neither controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. >859 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Ldue. 969 To 
crush and pou^ to dust the audacious coniroverttst. 1884 
yrml. Educ- z Sept. 341 One hint which might advanta* 
gtHMinly be acted upon by all coiitrovertists. 

t Ctentrovera'stioal, a- Obs- [f. prec. + 
-10 + -AL.] Of the nature of n controver.-^y ; Con- 
troversial. 

1704 Gentl. f/»r/»wrfri/(x739) 350 fD.) Eudoxus told him 
in controvertistical debates, thera was no amieal from reason 
to the sword. 1719 M. l>hx\v» Atheu, Brit. ). 40 He .. 
writ. .Discottmesi Conirovertistical Libels, Notes, etc. 

ControTertor \ see Controverter. 

Contro ving, -or, obs. ff. of Contriving, -eb. 
t Contnr^Uita, v- Obs.-^ [f. ppl. stem of 
1.. contrucTddre to cut to pieces, blny, f. row- + 
IriicTddre to cut to pieces.] ‘ To wound, murther, 
orkiir (Blount Ghssogr. 1656). 
f COtttrU'do, V- Obs- fad. L. centrud-fre to 
thrust together, pwh, crowd in, f. eon- toj^ether + 
trudfre to thrust, push, shove.] trans- To thrust 
or crowd together. 

idop Tourneur Fun. Poem 483 As Feareonfrudes.soCholer 
doth disperse. 1614 Hbywoode Gtmaik. To Rdr., Why I 
have shtit up and conCrnded within a narrow roome, many 
large Histories, idfi tr. Bacon's Life ft Death 59 The Air 
. .doth contrude and thrust together the Fhune. 

Contrufbd, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Contrive. 
t Oontr u*noate« v. Obs-- • [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conlrtnudre to cut down, f. eon- ^ irunedn to 
cut off.] ‘ To cut away part* (Cockeram 16*3). 
[Contrused, -sit, error for Contrdted.] 
t Co&tra'sioiR. Obs- rare—^. [£ L. eontnl^ 
IS. of action f. centrBddre to Contriidb.] 
ThmsUng or pressing together. 


980 

Midpt Bovle Wlqa. <1779) III, 617 (R.) Hw p Twa ui e or 
oontfttsipq of the pgrtides of the water against one another, 
t Contra*th, V,' Obs- nonce-wd. [flee CoKr^] 
sVi/r. To be true together, agree in truth. 

a xAfB Bs. Hall RenoL Umrov. § o AU the holy doctrioea 
of Divine Bciipture do, sui that Father said aright, mtseAy 1 
Stvsie, * oontnitb with * each oilier. 

Oontabavaal sb. and tf. [ad. 

L. contubemdlis tent-companion, comrade, prop, 
adj., f. con- together with + tabema hut, tent ; cf. 
eoniubemium occupation of a tent in common.] 

A. sb. One who occupies the same tent ; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. 

[1631 Sanderson Serm. tii (id8x^ II. 40 Under the seme 
Captains Contu berna les and Comrades. ] 1849 Taife kfag- 
IX. 681 Mine ancient contubemal, BilJy Sheridan. 

B. adj. Of or relating to occupation of the 
same tent ; pertaining to temporary marriage. 

1873 C. C. Jones in Ltlerature (S. V.) 9 Feb. x&p, 973 
Frequently monogamous— the contubemal relation Mng 
dissoluble at the will of the male, 

tContlLbe'Snial, a. Obs. contuberm- 

um (see piec.) + -AL.] Sharing the same tent. 
Hence Oontnba'ralallsr adv. 

cxdSk Chaucer Pars. T. P686 Humble folk been cristes 
frendes ; they been contubernyal [v. r. -yall, -iai, -iale, 
//arl. 7334 contuliemiall^') with the lord. 

Oontubernian (k^^ntisrbd'ini&n). nmce-wd. [f. 
as prec. + -an.] ss CoNTUBEUNAii, sb. 

1839 J. H. Newman Lett- (i8qx) I. X38 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but in languishing for want of his Oxford con* 
tubernians. 

tCostlli.tive, a. Obs. rare—^- [f. L, coniuit- 
ppl. stem of contuht to gaze upon (f. con- + tuerl 
to behold) + -IVK.] Having a steadfast gaze. 

1649 Hulwkr Paikomyot. 11. v. 170 Of a Contuittve . . as- 
pect, such as is seen in tliose who with some Tragicall. .look 
would affright and scare others. 

+ ContuniaeB^ sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. cotUu- 
mace, ad. L. cotUumdeia ContumactJ Contu- 
macy ; also, a pronouncing a picrson to be in con- 
tumacy. 

a laes Aner. R. 198 Contomace. .is onwil ine hing V^t heo 
haueS undemumcn uorto dunne. a i66a Hbyi.in Hist. 
Presbyterians 358 (D.» Except the fault be notorious, .and 
so declared by an assize, excommunication, contumace, and 
lawful admonition. 

t Coxitlimaoe« d. Obs- rare- [a. OF. contu- 
mace (in Godei.) stubborn, unyielding, ad. L. con- 
tumde im : see Contumax.] - Contumacious. 

c 1499 Lansd. MS. of Chaucer^ Pars. T. F 398 Contumace 
is he, etc. iother MSS. contumax. cQnt3rmax : see Con* 
TUMAx]. 15x3 Bradshaw St. li erburge^ ad fill, ’^rd Balade 
i, Kenegate and contumace in all obstinacion. 1941 R. Cor* 
LAND GeUyen's Terap. s D ij b, Contumace & waywarde 
vtcercA 

t Contuinacet V- Obs. rare [a. ¥ . coxrtumaee-r 
(13th c. In Godef.\ f. contumace Contumacious.] 
trans. To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

>663 Spalding Troub. CAas. I (xyqa^ 1. 313 (Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contunmeed, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross. 

t Contumaced, ppl. a. Obs. Become * contu- 
macioos ’ : cf. Contumace a. (for which it may be 
an error). 

1941 R. Con. AND Galyeti's Terap. 9 D iij b, [He] wolde 
often open it [an ulcerj to wit yf it were contumaced. 

ContninaciotLS (kpntitfm^i'J^), a. Also 7 
-atiouB. [f. L. contumdei- {contumax) ; see CON- 
TIIMAX and -ACIOU8.] 

1 . Contemning and obstinately resisting anthori^; 
stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, rebSUons. (Of 
persons and their actions.) 

1603 Knollks Hist. Tstrks (1691) 997 Their Turcoman 
nation, .were grown verie coiitumatiom. 1699 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. IT. ii. 8 81 His contumacious Comiiau^^eepinf^ (con* 
trary to his Confessours command) with an Excommunicated 
Connt. 1779 Hist. Rochester 157 To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. <899 I. ThWax Enthus x. 991 
That spirit of coiuumactous scrupulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 

tb. Of diseases : Not readily yielding to treat- 
ment, stubborn. Obs. 

1609 'I'lMMR Qnersit. iii. xs3 Contumacious sicknesses, 
tr. Bonefs Merc. CompU. viii. 963 In contiuiucious 
Diseases 

2 . Law. Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a court. 

a i<ko Hooker Eccl, Pol- vi. iv. 8 x Contumacious persons 
which refuse to obey tlieir sentence. xyaS Aylifpb Parerg, 
X90 He is ill l.aw said to be a contumacious I*erson, who, on 
his Appearance afterwards, departs the Court without leave. 
1893 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 109 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. 189^ Hawthorne Fr. ft yrnts. XI. sBa Cuntu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture. 

Henct; Oontunm^olouRly adv.^ Omatuaia'cloiui- 
jumm. 

1696 J. Port in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. w “43 They con- 
tuimciously refnsed to go. 1694 CooRniOTON tr. Hist, 
Jvstim org Having their conlumariousness punish'd with 
a Pestilence. xr. Mackiaoeltfs Prince (BWdg. 1883) 
986 The clients are contomadously litigiotiJL 1678 Wise- 
man Sfergery 1. xxv. (R.), The difRculty and contamacioun- 
RCM of cure fof elephantiasisl. 184s Macaulay TK HnsUngt 
Em. (1854) II. 649 Imposing a fine when that aaslstance was 
osatumticioiMbr wiihhtM. 1887 Spectator 98 May 793 
Various delays in deciding upon his oonttamKioosness. 


OONTUMBLIOTTa 


OwtlUttMltlT (kpatiimife'slfti)* resrt* 
eoniumaciti (i6tn c;m Godef.), i. L. type 
tumdditds, t eontumdx; see CoRTUlCAX and -irt j 
Contumadous quality, stubborn penremeness. 

etspa PetUad-oaHudb- iv. 671 Tetasoeher contumacilaE. 
<837 Caslyle AHrabeau Misc. Ess. (xM8) V. 993 A solemn 
, higbautking man with such a fund . . of contumacity, farm 

(kp*ntiilnubd). Also *Role,‘ 
5 -aoye. [ad. D. cofstumacia^ n. of quality f. con^ 
tumdx : see next and -act. Cf. Contumaor 
1 . Perverse and obstinate resistance of or dii* 
obedience to authority: rebellious stubbornness. 

1:1388 Chaucer Pars- T- P 317 Strif, contumacie, prs^ 
sumpeion. 1494 Fabyan Ckron- vil 3x6 His contumacy 
agayne y<* churche. im WHrratPT Def- Autssw- U. Wk^ 
lo^z 1. 945 If [we offeuo] through contempt or contumacy* 
it is to be reproved. 1696 Bramhall Replic. 39 If contu- 
macy against one lawfnll single superiour be scnismatkall. 
1867 Milton P. L- x. io9t Such acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. s8a8 Scott F. M- Forth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of the young apprentice 
with so much patience, i860 Pussy Min. Proph. 177 
DiKct contumacy to God's known voice. sSyi IfauACNiB 
Four Phases i. X48 They passed seoience of death upon 
the philosopher for contumacy towards themselves. 

t b. rarely in good or neutral sense : Refusal 
to comply, obstinate resistance. Ohs. 

i6s8 Bolton Fiorus 1. vii. xB All other the goda. . leaving 
the^ place, J uventus and Terminus only, would not stir, 
'i'hia contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth- 
sayers well. z6^ tr. Hobbef Elem- Philos. (1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives them 
against the reception of all other motion. x6S5-te Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (X70X) 90A With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. 
t 2 . Of diseases, etc.: Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubboni or unyielding nature. Obs. 

1941 R. Copland Galyeds Terap. 9 D iv. Some viceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyou to heale. 1634 T, 
Johnson Parey's Chirurg. vii. xviiL (1678' 183 The con« 
tuuiacyof die humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Medictns. 1661 Lovell Hist.Anim. 4 Min. 366 By reason 
of. .contumacy of the matter, it expclleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour. 

3 . Laxv. Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court, t To put in contumacy : to pro- 
nounce (in legal form) contumacious. 

C14M Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 764 For his [BaiUorsl 
WYirulcontwinacy. 14B3CAXTON Cato A viij, Holden for a 
retielle . .and put Into contumacye. 1579 F bni on Guici iard- 
iiL (1599) X40T0 put the Duke of Myluin in contumacie, it 
were necessary to naue interMllation. s66o R. Coke Power 
4 Subj. 900 If any of the Xing’s tenure be called before 
their Ordinaries, .if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. 1859 Prbscoit //, I. m. iii. 33a 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in aot obeying 
the summons of the council. 

4 . An act or instance of wilful disobedience. 

1796 Aviipfe Parerg. xsQ These Certificates, .mention the 

Parties Contumacies. iMB Milman JTf. Paul's vii. 133 He 
corrected all excesses, and contumaeies. 

+ 6. To hold the contumacy : sec quot. Obs. 

[x08m Whblbr yonrn. Greece 1. 16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine.] 196s tr. Buschinds Syst. 
Geog. IV. 336 A T..azaretto, in which travellers in the time of 
a pl^ue must perform quarantine, or as they term it ho-e,’ 
hold the contumai^. 

6. ait rib. f as in contumacy fees - 
16B9 CoMSET Pract. Spirit. Courts 399 His oontumacy fees 
beii» paid. 

t Contuma*tl<m. Obs. rare. [f. Contuma- 
cious, by false analogy after vexattous, vexation^ 
etc.] ■■ CONTUMACT. 

1618 Naunton To Sir R. Wilson 16 Sept. (R. Suppl.), If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these two conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contumation both. 

+ Co'ntmaax, a* Obs. Also 4-5 oontimax, 
-yxnax. [a. L. contumax insolent, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a technical word 
of criminal law in Fr.), f. con- prefix and -dx 
suffix (-A01OU8) ; the radical part turn- is generally 
referred to tum?-re to swell, Wt some would con- 
nect, it with tem-n-fre to despise.] •"Contuma- 


cious. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 398 Contlmax Is he liat 
borugh his tndigiwcioiin is agains euerych Ructorite . . of 
bem>at been his souerayns. c 1490 Hkerysom Mor- Fab, 
35 The Court is called, and yee are Contumax. 1483 Car- 
TQM Gold. Leg. 946/x Bryoge hyder a bedde of yron that 
Uurence conty max may lye theron. 1963- 87 F oxE A. A bt, 
(1684) 111 . 55S In the end. ..was that worthy Martyr decreed 
Cemtumax, that is, sturdily, frowardly, and wilfully absent. 
1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-t&mm. Min. Bk. ^xBm) 154 I’faoy 
shall be balden as contumax and censurit thairtore. 

t Contumelaoy, Ohs.-^ -Contumxlt. 

1697 Tomlinson Renods Disp. Pref., Neither have the 
Paracelsian order the least share in these contumelacies. 

Contnmelioiifl (kpntiMmriies), a. [a. OF.’ 
eontumiUeus (mod.F. -eux)^ ad. L. contumHids-us^ 
{. contuMcHa CONTUMXLT + -ous. J 

1. Of words and actions: Of the nature of, or 
full of contumely; lepioacblul and tending to 
convey disgrace and humiliation ; despiteful. 

■463 Caxton Gold- Leg- 497/3 He sayd noo wordos tismo* 
lout ne contumelious ne oCImw dysoraynate wordcs, 

PUgr- Peif, (1531) 13 CoatumelyottS oiid opprpbmus bbs- 
phemes of the lewns. 1939 Elyot Gov- 111. xit, Calullus .. 
wrate agayne hym contumelyoose or reprocheablo versis. 
1591 Shaes. 1 Hen. Ff, 1. Iv. 39 With scoflos and scotoS^ 
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b. Of penoRi: Dealing In or veing eonfen^* 
nonft reproach or ahiue ; •opereilloiiflir inioleot 

<S4f Hall CArm, sgS K Kyac Bdwiud . . at a lann, omi> 
tumelioui, opprebriout. liia T. Aoami i 7 M/V Mkmkft 
aag He it not ooecaaieiioat ngauntt ve^tbM hnne been oon- 
tupnectoue afniost btin. llMI Xsnnwon Mnuf u atiL • 
Curving a coatumelioua Up. 
fc. Insolent OM 

efl6t T. N[oaTOif ] CnMa'f /mtf. <1654) TabU Script. QuoSm 
A contttuieUoos and etubborne eeane, which wul not be 
ruled by hit Father or Mother, idge BuLWBR^nAhngPMMffa 
viiL zoo In the contumeliout deq>^t of Nature (they] will 
have ears larjier than Hounda. a 1745 Swift iKie. (1841) 
11 * 438 [Paction] was to onivertal that 1 obterved the dc^ 
in Uie etreeta much more contumeliout and qnarreltoine 
than uauaL 

1 2. Reproachful* shameful, disgraceluL Oil, 

fS4i6 Lahglbv Dt Invent, iv. v. 89 a. It wat a 

obntumelious thing both emongthc Romainea ana the Lum* 
bardet to be ihauen. 1663 Cowlbv Vtrtn ^ Of 

Liberty (z<^) Be If anything indeed ought to be cMled 
honorable, in so baae and contumeliout n condition. 

Coiltwielioiudy (k^tiwmf liasli), adv, [£ 
prec. ■¥ -LT ^.] In a contumelious manner. 

a. With insolent contempt ; with the inSiction 
of dishonour. 

1539 Tonstall 5 ‘vrwa. Palm SunH. (1893) 80 In playenge 
at any games there the tcarynge of goddis name . . be con* 
tumerioutelye in vayne broutfbc forthe. cifi/m RiaooM 
.S*ii«rv. Devon f iix Cutting on his head* [theyT contume- 
leously threw it in a bush. 1717 L. Howbl Deeiderieu 
(cd. 30 93 Derided, despis’d voA contunielioualy treated, 
tegi Buckle Civilit. (1869) 11 . viii. 530 The maipafioent 
ditooveries of Newton were oontumelioiwy rejectem 
fb. Insolently. Obs. 

1348 Pattbn Ex^d. Seoil. in Arher Gmmer III. 68 G>n- 


meiioutiy, ootiinatety. logz vaouoB uoa a Arrou't k | 33. 
51 They . . caiy themtelyes coatumelioutly againtt the 
threatniM.s of Goda Ministers. 

t e. With oi^probrious language, opprobiiously. 

163a Lithcow I'rav. 1. (168a) 3 Let venom*thundring 
eritickt, contumeliouAly car^ iMS 1 'ravp Comm. Acta iu 
13 Contumeliously cavilling, as those epicures at Adiens 
did. 1665 Withbk Lord*% Prayer tag They.. Jeer each 
other atsoon as departed, and tattle as contumalioualy to 
their mutual dispan^tement 

Oontume'liouMSB. [f. as prec. -nicM.] 
Contumelious character or quality. 

s6S7 S. W. Schism Diipoch't 1 Imputing eontumelioiisnes. 
1839 Hammond Disfmtcher DUp. Wles. (r684) ^ 1 * >73 H'o] 
retort on him the charge of oontumeliotttiiess. 

Contuxnnly (k^'ntii/m/li), $h, [a. OF. eomtae^ 
melie^ ad. L. contumvlia abuse, insuit, reproach ; 
in origin prob. cognate with Coktumax, in whidi 
the stem part turn- is of disputed etymology.] 

1 . Insolent reproach or abuse ; insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment; de- 
spite ; scornful rudeness : now, esp. such con- 
temptuous treatment as tends to intlict dishonour 
and humiliation. 

r 1386 Chaucer Para. T. f 480 The sinne of contumelie or 
striland cheste. zsa6 Pilgr. Per/. < 153093 ^, Detraccion 
in p^uely, contumely is openly done. 1376 FLEMUfc Pampl. 
Epiat. 159 Those that hearde tearmes ofeontumejy thundred 
against your grace. i6oa Shaks. Ham. in. i yi The Op* 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely, a 1879 Hobbes 
Hhei. (1840) 45a Contumely is the discmciDg of another for 
bis own pastime. 176a Humk Hiat. Eng. (x6o6) IV. liv. 183 


with contumely and scorn rejected. 

2 . (with a and pi.) An instance of contumely; 
an insnlt. an insolent reproach, a [dece of scominl 
or contemptuous insolence. 

exi^Ep Mirmr SalMociosm 3^694 In JeniaMem of his con- 
tumelies and the place of hu sassionne. lud Fueuino 
Pampl. EpUt. 348 He should nave contum^es, and re* 
proches, nnging about his earns, c 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
III. 376 who, preuing me withcontamelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of utt* ranee are. 17x3 Stkblb In Ergiiakm. 
No. 15. 97 A Freeman, .will vindicate himself from all Con- 
tumelies. a x88a H awtrobnb A mer. Note^bka. (1B79) I. xad 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all coDtnmeUei in oudung 
good bargains. 

8 . Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer : 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation* 

X333 Edbn Deradea IV, Ind. X37 The Icing thytilceth it to 
sou^e greatly to his contumely and rPproche* 163a Pbas- 
SON Creed (18m) x8 It . . casteth a kind of contum^ upon 
the author ot it. z86o Holland Miaa Gi&ert iii. 48 as 
would outlive humiliation, contumely and haitMilp. 

S'. Ois.-^ [t^.O¥.f 4 mtumcl$e-r, 
f. ecfUumelie: see prec.J trans. To treat with 
oontttmely : to reproach insolently* insult. 

B483 Caxtom Cold. Leg. 434/1 She . . said many Inluryas 
& vylonyes to fyacre oontumeieyng A blasphemyng hytn. 

tOoiitumnlate.///* Ois. rmn, [ad. L. 
cMlumHldl-m,ptL.pp\e. of to entomb, 

bury, f. con- + tumul-ue sepulchral mound, tomb.] 
laid in the same tomb, buried together. 

S47t RirLBv Qon^ AleJk. x. in Ashm. (163a) xy8 Wbych 
must be. .GMitam^ both Man and Wy& 
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tm. [m aree.] 

jrtS3€oGaiaA««, 84 o 9 f»l>dimiim»Co<miinda^ 
mLomrClmaaigir.^ CmtnmkimUt to huiyor intoiab tqgauiar. 
Oont«mNlai*tio&. [n. of acdonfiom 

prec.] The action of burying togethet. , 

1848 in WoacaaTtn, and in tobseq. Diets. 

OMtimd 4h^t8»*nd), rare. [ad. L. mwAnn/- 
dhfc f. dflA- together to beat, thump, etc.] 

•fL ifnm. To pound, bruise, beat amall (in a 
mortar). Ois. or ank. 

tM A M. tr. GahelAtmoda Bk. PkyaUke 49/s Tike Roses, 
Slid contimde them with the wh^e of an Egge. B8n 
Woodall Snrg* Mote Whs. (1653) >38 Medicines made of 
vegetables, dacoated.oomundod or ouxed, ate. liiS Bunimt 
< rmtsitfr.| Cmtamd, to knock or beat in pasoee. 

2 . To bruise (the body), affect with contusions; to 
pound or thrash (adversaries). Atmop-ew at affkted. 

>834 Gaytom PUaa. Noiee 111. iu 71 Uis musdes wore so 
extended and contunded that he was not Corpus mobile. 
JbuL ui. viii. xt7 Ho would so contund him. 1863 Pali 
Mall G, )3 Sept, ir/x We drove into Avranches, wearied 
and contuoded (as a rriaod of mine expresses ic>. 1883 
BtmGON in O. Ecp. Jan. zg (TWfor Goea Men 11 . 185) He 
was, tingle-nanded, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Hence Ooutandad ppl. a , Oontu udlnN vhl. $h. 
and ppl. a . ; CkiMtu*iidar, one who * contunds '. 

1399 A M. tr. GahelhtmeVa Hk. Pkyaiche 136/1 Make of 
contundede Akornes, and of honye a pueat. 1937 ‘Pomlin- 
8ON Renou'a Diap, 5X Preparations, .made with contunding, 
grinding, or oersping. X738 J. S. tr. Le Dran'a Obaetv. 
Surg. (>77X) 85 A contunding Instrument strikes the Head. 
f8ao L. Hour Indicator No. 63 II. 85 This Contunder of 
Heresies. b8ss Soott Nigel xxxL {JC, yamee toquitnr\ Us 
that are. .the oontuoding and contriturating hsminer of ail 
witcheib 

t Coiltll*lL6» V. Ohs. A vt riant of Coktimub 
of obscure formation, fluent in 14-1 5th c. 

e 1400 Rom. Roae 4354 It b of Love, as of Fortune, Thai 
chaungeth offe, and nyl contune. Ibid. 5335. c 1400 A/ol. 
Loll. M He is cause bet ^ synnar contuni|> in his ineL 
e 1430 Lvdq. Boekaa Prol. 9 Nc none so high in his estate 
contune Free from thawayting and danger of Fortune. 
1447 Bokbmham Seyntya (Roxo.) 399 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunyd had, no word seying. c 1475 
Partenay 9907* 9881. 

t Contu'lLely, odv. Ohs. Variant of CoN- 
TlMUALLT : cf. prec. 

1447 Bokbnham Seyntya (Roxb) X34 The rumour of thb 
reveucyouQ Wych more and more contnnely grew. 

tContu'VD, cr. Ohs. Also 4 oontourb. [a. OP*. 
contorhe-r, -tnrhe-ry ad. L, conlttrhdre to distnrb 

S catlv, throw into confusion, f. con- 4 turbdre to 
stUTO.] tram. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

S393 Gower Coupe 1 . 4^ 1 am .. so contourbed That 1 ne may 
my Wittes gene, xmo Caxton Emytios xix. 1x890 ' 70, 1 am 
sore ooBturbed wyth a drette merueylloua 
tC01lt«rb»t8y V. 06 s [f. L. conturhdt-, 
ppl. stem of conturbare ; see prec.] ** prec. 

160 Tomlinson RetMtla Disp. 063 The Inveterate Is ini* 
been, and conturbates the bowels. 

tConturba'tion. Ohs. [a.d.h. cofUurbdladn- 
am, n. of action from cvnlurbare to Coktubb.] 
Disturbance (p^sical or mental '. 

<7 1470 Harding Ckron, cxiii. vii, Without more waire or 
conturbation. 1603 Holland PlntarcHa Mor. 69 1 K. ) Pretty 
devised termes of morMires, cxiiitractioiis, or conturbatUms. 
x^ Biblb iDouay) laa. Ixv. 33. a 1659 J . Smith Set. Disc. 
which i 


vi. 317 'Fhe words of his hoiiness. \ 


i have wrought such 


a conturbation within me. xvxe '1'. P'uller Pharm. Exieapp. 
a8i Exciti^ in the Head . . unexplicable Conturbation. 
18x6 G. S. Fabbr Orig. Pagan Idol. 11. 235 The conturba* 
tion of the heavens. 

t Coatlirma*tioiA Ohs.-^ [n. of action from 
L. conlurmdrc to arrange in squa^ons, f. con- to* 
gether 4 turma troop, squadron.] A formation of 
troops or squadrons ; a force so drawn vpw 
pg. xdgx Biggs New Diap. 8 973 Assault, propcll, and rout 
the oonturmations of the disease. 

CoatlUie (k^fotiM z), V, [f. I^. contds-f ppl. stem 
of contundEre *. seeCovTum] 

A trems. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
mstrumezit or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise. 

X34X R. Copland Galyen's Terap. a F 0 b, Yf the flesshe 
be contused or out. 1676 Wiseman Surgety (J.), The 
Ugature contuses the lips in cutting them, x^bj Poetry in 
Am. Reg. 83 X The forceful onset liod contus’d his brain. 
1843 Lytton Laat Ear, l iv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 

tranaf. a 1609 Kirkton Hiat. Ch. Scot, viL (18x7) 396 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll ball. 
i* 2 . To pound, beat small, bray, cm^h, bruise. 
t3SB Hvlobt, Anaxarehna . contused or stamped 

in a morter with Iron pestles, Bacon Sylva | 574 

Their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together. 

Hence Cratnoad ppl. a., braised. 

1147 Wbsley Prim, Pkysic (1763) it8 Contused or lacer- 
ated Wounds. x86o Motley Netkerl. (x868) 1. v. zg With 
no fnrther barm than a contused shoulder. 

Ootttwioa {VpatiE^soa). (In 5 
[a. F, coHltesion^ ad. L. conlusion-om ernahn^* 
oruiBiog, n* of action from contundlfrei ace prec.] 
L The action of bruising, or condition ot being 
bnuaed, 

e 1400 Lae/raaada Cirmrg. 90 amargin, Wondls made with 
eoBteschOWB, hat ben niaad wijr smytynge of stof or stoon, 
or fallyuge. 134X R. Copland GaCyeu^a Terap. s F iij, Yf 
that there be contusyon. Z630 Bulwbr Antkroponut. 304 
One is performed ^ Contusion, the other by Excisioa. 


tfn E. Wabd Qmio, 1*43 

ffy A— I*. 

b. *mm/, Ttte tf pbMiit « vMi a 

blant hctvjr bod}; ; 

Impulsion or C^twm of raa^Air• rajin m Klyriou se 
Suction of the same. 

2 . An injury to the body e 

blunt or heavy inatrnment, by collidicni wltfih 
auriace, etc., wHhont breakhig iko fkiB ; d Xmie* 
zm SNAaa. tJden, PT/, v. ill. | Tlwt WifilMr IdWA who 
in roga forgot* Aiod contusions. iMi heptBU-Mm^Anian, 
4 Jitaa, ixj Used ..for Qcotiwioihs and swslUiiiga 
Land. No. 4^5/4 Major Geooml MboM. 

Contusion In the BresuM, from a piece of a Be 
*8 0 7 a 8 S Coom Eiral Lines Sn^, (ed. S> OM C . 
of the scalp sometimes occarion abossses. rap T. 

Pmet. Sufg. L 141 A *coDt«fon ' bcamiod bya Mewfoam 
a bhmt instnmQt, ' 

1 8 . Keating amall, jMnmding, or braying*. Chs. 
i 3 ta WoooAU. Sofg. Mate Wks. (1659) 969 Conhaafm hi 
the beating of grosse bodies into smaller or very suM* 
pates. 1707 Csrrfov. in Hnab. 4 Gohd* 94 Juke* am got 
out Contusion and Exmssioii, 1764 BAOMan Ufom 
xvi. IV. 171 There are other ways.. or potting Besh foi 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 

Contuion, V. [ad. F. emlustonner, f. 
tusion : aee prec.] trans. To affect with conttirion, 
to bruise. (Only in pass.) 

xM/jxStaaadard 7 Feb.* In this rush die general was thrown 
down and oontusioned. iB8a £. A B. HoDoana Peara, 
Reaaun, Skabtleff 978 When Skoboleir wu contindoned on 
the idght of the 8th November, his father came to see him* 
ContuiVE (k^w*$iv), a, rare, ff, L. cotUHs-, 
ppl. stem of tmtundhrt 4 -IVB : in mocl.F. matnsif^ 
-ixv ] Producing contuaion, bruising ; of or li- 
longiDg to a contuaion. 

1798 Anti.yaeobin No. a6Shicld from ooninsive rocks her 
tknhor limbs. xiM A. Flint Prime. Mod, 11880) 9S9 'I’he 
pain is of an obtuse or contuslve duurocter. 

Contynoxiie, •aiinea, obt. t Couvtxnakca 
C ont^ewce, -ue, -we» obs. ff. Comtikux. 
Co-ntLHiaracry, rare^^, [f. Co- a 4 Nume- 

BABT, f. L. nuftiorus number: cf. supemHmetxtfy^.l 
Corresponding in regard to nnmbiT. 

1830 Clinton Pasli Rom. IT. sio The Hrst year of Antioch 
was nearly con timerary with ihe s64th year of the Selen- 
cidae . . llie 301st of Antiodi was conumerary with the s84ih 
of the Seleucidae. 

Co-llll*m8r<m8, rare-^^, [f. Co- a 4 NuNbii- 

ODS.] Coextensive in number. 

ttSg Masson Rre. Brit. Pkiiot. xs;^ Even were our organs 
or senses to be made co-nmnerous with the aKxies of cxisi- 
eiicc, our knowledge would still be only of the plurnomeoal. 

COAimdruni (kdutrndrffm^. Also 7 oonlm- 
briun, quonuBdrum, 8 (oonunorum), qtiAdun- 
drum, ounnuxidrum, (oonaunder). [Origin 
lost : in 1 645 (sense 3) refened to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in tome nnivetiity joke, 
or as a parody of some l^atin term of the schools, 
which would agree with its unfixed fonn in i 7 -i 8 th 
c. It is doubtful whether Nashua use (sense 1) ia the 
original.] 

1 1 . Applied abnrively to a person. (? Pedant, 
crotchet-monger, or ninny.) Ohs. 

I3ra Nasnb Saffron Walden 158 So will 1 .. driua him 
[Gabriel Harvey) to confosse hiuiselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to prone the saluation 
of Lucifer. 

1 2 . A whim, crotchet, maggot, conceit. Ohs. 

itos B. JoNSON Volpone v. ii, 1 must ha* my crotchets I 

And my conundroms 1 Maosingbr Bmdman 11. ill. 
(Tipsy man says) 1 begin To have strange conundrums 
in my head, sigx Bbdbll L\/e Eraam, in Puller's Ahcl 
Redw. 6z These cooimbrams, whether Reall or Nomiiiall, 
went downe with Erasmus like cbopt hay. 1887 Ma.s. Bbmn 
Lucky Chance il ii* I hope he’ll chain her up, the Gad 
Bee's in his Quonundrum. a 1700 B. £. Diet. C aact. Cmv, 
Conundrums, Whlmms, Maggots, and such like. 1706 
Esicouar Fair Kxmanp. iv. 1, You don't know her; she 
has more Conuiurums m her Head than a Fencer. 17x9 
D’Urpey Pills IV. 140 My Bfo^ she advances, With 
Twenty Qtiodundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

1 8 . A pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different meaning. Ohs. 

1645 Khtpdem*a Weekly Post 16 Dec. 76 *rius is the man 
who woula have his device alwayes in nis sermons, which 
in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance . . 
Now all House is turned into an Alehouse, and a pair of 
■ “ ■ of Nwh? 


dice is made a Paradice, was it thus in the days . 

Ah no I a 1704 T. Bhown Praise Poverty Wks. (1730) I. 94 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit. 1707 £. Wasd 
Hud. Retiiv. (17x5) I. x, Such frothy Quibbles and CUin- 
nunders. i7it Addison Sped. No. 01 F 9 A Cliuch, or a 
Conundrum. 1796 Amherst Term PiL xxxix, (i74i> 904 
Plain sense was esteeat’d nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung with ambiguities and double meanings ; the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken’d to his duty by a pretty pun, and 
ofteDtimes owed his salvation to a quibble or a coauadnifn. 
Z731 Bailey (eel. 5^ Conundrum, a quaint humourous Ex- 
pression, Word, or Sentence. xysd^}onnzoH,CoHf/adrum, 
a low jest ; a quibble ; a mean conceit : a cant word. 1794 
GoDwni Cal. Willimaia 47 bounds 1 sir, do not think to put 
amy of your oosmndnams upon me.' 

4. A riddle in the form of a question the answer 
to which involves a pan or play on words : called 
ini eonundrutaucal question, b. AaypnssUng 
question or problem ; an enigmatical statement. 

1790 Wolcott ^P. Pindar) Elegy to Apollo Wks. (xBxs) IL 
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trB Th« Itiddle and Conundrufn<inonfen cry Pshaw slo^ 

1 . BsaEBPOiD Afittritt Hum* L^t (iSsdt ill. xxxvUi, Ex- 
hausting your (bullies . . in vain endeavours to guess at a 
..conundrum. 1814 Byxon Juan xv. xxi. 1849 Dumabli 
( 5r^iV(i863) 191 * You speak In conundrums*, said Morley ; 

' I wish 1 could guess them *. 1886 Fbovdx Oaana U. 3a 
The stars . .will be after Adam's race has ceased to peqilex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. 

6. A thing that one ia puzzled to name, a ‘ what- 
d'ye-call-it . rart* 

tSsy Scott Ltt. 8 June In Lockhari^ We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used 
to have executed in sugar, itga Hooo Ltff SkelUy II. 
xii. 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
drums, by which the female Friends are distinguished. 

6* Cofftd., as coptundrum^game, •makings ^monger 
(fee prec. 4), -part*. 

1716 M. Davies Atktn. Brit* III. Dhsfrt. 39 Mr. Wood 
. .makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cornaro's Daughter 
Su. 1^ W. KoBBETa Looker-on (1794) 1 . No. sa 971 
Conundrum parties. Ibid* No. so. s8i Lcger-de-main, 
conundrum-making, and punning. 

Hence, f Oonii*iidnim#d, grown crotchety, 
slightly crazed ; t Oo&uiidrti'iiiionl a., whimsical, 
fantastic, crotchety ; also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum ^ sense 4) ; Oonu'iitoiuiila* v* intr^^ to make 
conundrums. 

i6a8 ¥Q 9 uLovef's Afet. \\.\i,Mel.km I staikmad? Trol. No, 

no, you are but a little staring. There's difTerence between 
staling and stark mad. You are but whimnied yet ; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 London Mag. 36 Of all 
the conundnimical Inconsisteni^s, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Head. 
1989 TowfP tf Country Mag. t Sept. 469/3 Answers to Mr. 
Wags connundrumical questions. 1838 Hew Monthly Mag. 
XLvIIl. 430 The conundruinizing of the said Billy., set 
everybody making conundrums. 1839 1 ... Blanchaso Ibid. 
LVl. 5x9 It was from you that he had the joke first, while 
you were coiiundrumizing for want of thought. 

tOonUMble^^ A- Law. Obs. \9* KY.conusahU^ 
€onis{s abUf »OV.conois s)abU^\nmQA*y*conPUiis- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 

of, f. stem of conus~anty conuis-ant, mod.F. copt- 
vais5-ant\ see Conusant] An earlier form of 
Cognizable in the legal sense : Capable of lieing 
judicially examined or tried ; subject to the juris- 
diction of a Inw-court. 

01891 Baxlow Rem* 365 (T.) One of those courts 
where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1894 R. Coke Crt. 

8 State Eng* 1 . 391 Causes connusable at Common I.aw. 
t ConnsailOO (kp'oii^-, kp*niz&nB\ Obs* or arch. 
Also 6 oonnu-. [a. OF. coftus{s)apPce, also con- 
cts{s)atue,cotiis(s)aptce, mod.F. know- 

ledge; see Cognizance.] An early form of Coo- 
KiZANCR, retained to recent times in legal use. 
l*gen. ■■Cognizances: Knowledge, information. 

16^x695 [see CooNiZANCB a]. 

2. Laiu, « Cognizance 

igag in W. H. Turnee Select. Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancelor 
. .shall have connusance of plees. X84K Termes de la Ley 
84 Conusance of plee is a priviledge that a Citie or Towne 
liath of the K[inc's] grant, to hold plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise, 1853 Chisen- 
HALB Cath. Hist. 363 It being a thing not properly lying 
within bis conusance, .or capacity to grant. s8m R. Coke 
Power 8 Subj* ex The taking conusance of blasphemy. 
S708 Col* Rec. Pennsylv, 11 . ooa That may properly fall 
under your Conusance. 

3 . ■■ Cognizance 4 : Recognition or acknow- 
ledfrement, esb. of a Fine of lands. 

(Fines were abolished by Acts 1 & 4 Will. IV, c. 74 
1570-8, s6oa [see Counizancb 4I. 

4. » Cognizance 5 : Device, heraldic emblem ; 
badge, mark. 

1581 T. Norton Calvin's In'itit. iv. xoo As soldiars beare 
the conusance of their capitaine. 1570 8 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1896) 4x9 I'he house of Lancamer . . [had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance. 1581 Mulcastf.r Positions 
xH. (1887) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. 

t ConiUiftllt Ckp*nif)f-, k/rniz&nt^, a. and sb. Also 
6 oonn-. [a. OF. conusant, coptis\s)ant, conois{s)- 
ant knowing, pr. pple. of conuistre, conotsHe now 
eonnattre L. cognSsciri to know.] 

A. adj* An early form of Cognizant, chiefly 
legal ; Having cognizance or knowledge. 

1851 N. Bacon Disc* Govt. Eng. 11. vi. 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of things, then Countrey 
people. s8y8 Halb Hist. Plac. Coroner 1 , Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the formalities of the law. 
179a Chipman Amer. Law Ref* (1871) ^6 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title. 1818 Cruisb Digest (ed. 3) II. 330 
Where the party, .was not conusant of the treaty. 

B. sh. » Conusor. 

1741 R0BIN.S0N Gavelkind V. 84 Judgment for the Conu- 
sant. Indeed the Reporter property doubts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Kent only was good. 
tConuee*, -saa. Law. Obs. or arch. An 
archaic form of Cognizeb : He to whom cogniz- 
ance woB made, esf. in a Fink of land. 

180B Fulbeckr 9 nd Pt. Parall. 65 [If] the payment of 
the money should be made at Bristowc, and the conusee 
receiued it at another place. 1787 Blackstonk Comm, II. 
363 The conusee or recoveror hath a fee-simple vested in 
niinsetf by the fine or recovery. 18x7 W. Sblwyn La^o Nisi j 
Priue II. 66x An ejectment may be brought by the following 
persons : Assignee of a bankrupt ; (Jonusee of a statute 
merchant or staple ; copyholder. 


f OonuoVf oawttoir. Lssw, Obs* or arth* 
Also 6 -oup. fa. AF. conusmr, €mis(j)ourmOF , 
€otiois(J)eor^ f. L, type cognSscitor-em (cf. It. emo- 
scilore, Pr. conotsedor), f. eegnAscAre to know.] 
Archaic form of Coonizob : The party who made 
cognizance, esf. in a Fine of land. 

ig74 tr. Littleton's Tenures aoa, Wee . . beare you fayth 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour. 1818 
CoKB On Liti. 77 a, So if the Conusor of a fine executorie 
of lands holden by Knights seruice, dyeth. 18x8 Cbuibb 
Digest (ed. a* V. 8a An affidavit shall be made, stating the 
time of the death of such conusor or conusors. Ibid* V. 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine. 
Oo-SIUtritioil(kffx<nifiitil‘j9n). [f. Co--f Nutbi* 
TioN.] Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. 

1885 F. Warnkb Phgs. Express* 364 Co-nutritton in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Convale, ob». f. Convey. 
t Conyailf OOnval#, V- Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-oir^ conval-ant to recover health, t. con- -F 
va/oir: cf. L. convalHcAre in same sense] To 
grow strong, recover strength. 

c xgoo Poem on Heraldry a (K. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 1869) 
Su convalit vicis & variance . .So that few mycht laubour for 
discrepance, a xsga Rented. Love 410 (R. Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he U, never to convaile. i6gn Coles, 
Convail, to recover. 

Oonvainqulsh, obs. f. Con vanquish. 
t Convale, sb* Obs. rare. [ad. L. conveUHs a 
valley enclosed on all sides, con- altogether -h 
valHs valley, Vale. In OF. coftvaUe ] See quot. 

x (588 R. Holme Armoury 11. 37/9 Con vales or Valleys .. 
enclosed all about with hills. 

Convadasce kkpnv&le*s), v. Also 5 -valesahe, 
6-7 -SV. -vales, -ual(l)e88e. [nd. L. coptvalescfre to 
grow strong, recover health, f. copt- altogether -1- 
valcscHt to grow strong, inceptive of valere to be 
strung or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Sc. writers from i6th c. ; but not in English Diets, 
nor in ordinary PZnglish use till the 19th c. : cf. F. 
Hall Mod. English 287.] 

1 . iutr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

1483 Caxton Gold* Leg. 430/3 As he . . that of late con- 
vule<tshed and yssued out of a greuous secknesse. 1533 
Bellenden Livy v. (xSaa) 400 Eitir that the Mik man . . 
beginnis to convalesce xgM Rolland Crt* Venus 1. 679 
He conuallessit within ane littill space. >839^ Lithgow 
Trav. IX. 433, I recouered my health, and . . being better 
conualessed, I recoursed backe in a Flemish Pin k. 1678 
W. Row Contu, Blairs Autobieg. xU. (1848) 438 Newsatme 
that he was convalesced. x8x8 Colbbrooke Oblig.ff Con- 
tracts 1 . 339 The insane person convalescing. X849 Thack- 
eray ( 1850) 1 1. ij7That illness when one does 
not convalesce at all. 1876 Ewer Catholicity iii. 84 The 
Catholic Church is. .under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing. 

fb. transf. To grow strong. Obs* Sc* 
iMf Stkwaht Cron. Scot. II. 4qx Seand thair power con- 
val^ ay the inoir. 1538 Beixenubn CV^w. .SVa/. (1891) I. 
961 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair ptssance war convalescit- 

2 . Hopfian Law. 'ib become valid. 

^ 187^ PosTE Gains iv. (ed.a) 6ox The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Hence Oonvale'Bolng vbl. sh. and ppl a. 

>837-^ Row Hist. Kirk (X843) 254 Mr. Andro Foster . . 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
X864 in Reader No. 98. 603/1 Delicacies to the convalescing. 
1890 Daily Netvs 13 Nov. 3/7 Accommodation .. for the 
treatment of convalescing patients. 

Convalescence (l^vale's^nsV [a. F. con- 
valescence ( 15 th c.),ad. L. copevalescentia regaining 
of health, f. copwalescent em^ Convalkscent.] 

1 . Gradual rccoveiy of health and strenglh after 
illness. 

e x4k Caxton Blanckardyn xl. (1890) X49 $eeng his fader 
broughte vp uyen in good conualescence and heltn. c xgoo 
Melusine X79 In me was none hope of conualescence nor of 
lyf. a X631 Donne in Selections (x8ao) 88 Sickness liad en- 
feebled my bodv, but I have a convalescence. X84S Howell 
For. Trav. (Ail>.) 34 The Physitians hold there is no per- 
fection of corporall health in this life, but a coitvalessence at 
best. X779 Johnson Let* Mrs. Thrale 8 Oct. , On Thursday 
. . I ventum on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xvil, [He] 
had W'ritteu to my mother, expressing his entira convales- 
cence. 1879 R. Garrett House by Works 1 1 . x8o I'he slow 
ds^'s of convalescence wore away in the sea-port towiL 
b. transf. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 978 The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

2 . Kopptan Law. (See quots.) 

1875 PoRTK Gaius 11 (ed. 9) 983 Ihe retroactive effect of 
the removal of an original impediment to the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 1880 Muir- 
iiBAD tr. (Taius 11. | 9 x 8 If the legacy be to one who is not 
an heir. -Sabinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senatus-consult. 

Convale'SOenov. rare* [nd.L. conva/cscentia : 
see prec. and -enct.j A convalescent slate. 

i8sx Biggs Hew Disp. I 973 Either in sicknes or con- 
valescency. 1844 T. J. Graham Dom* Med* 180 Prescribed 
..in low fevers and oonvalescencies. 

Convalesoeilt (kpnv&l^s^nt), a find sb* [ad. 
L, convalescetsi-em, pr. pple. oteonvalcscire to Con- 
valesce. Also in moa.F.] 


A. adj\ Recovering health and strength after 
illnesB ; in the way of recovery ; still in need of 
nursing. 

i8g8i ILOONT Couvateseent^ that waxeth strong. 

sm Burks Corr* (1844) IV. 149 I'he Frsnch monarchy. • wioi 
an infant king, and a convalescent royalty. 1I06 Med. yml. 
XV. xgx I'he patients become convalescent within the flree 
week of the fever. 1853 C Beontb Viilette xiU, Little 
Georgette was now convalescent. 

B. sb. One who is recovering from sickness. 

1798 Chebtbrf. Lett* (X799) IV. 148 A troublesome and 

dangerous [journey] for a convalescent. 1817 Colbridge 
Sibyli. Leaves* To Young Latiy* How glad I am to see you 
here, A lovely convalescent. i8m Duncklev in Manchester 
Exam. X9 Jan. 6, x There were ine Infirmary convalescents 
taking the air. 

b. attrib. Of or for convnlcscents. 


t8oa Naval Chron. XU. ijoi I'he sick .. are to be sent on 
b<»ra the convalescent Ship. i8s8 Kanb A ret, Expi, 11 . 
viii. 91 Like the convalescent ward of a hospital. 1883 
Harpers Mag. 895/x A convalescent lu^me. . was built. 

Oonvale'Boently, adv* [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
the manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. 

x8i6 Worcester cites Q, Rnu 

tConwlidate, V. Obs. rare-^* [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convaliddre (Du Cange) 
dre* f. (OPt- altogether validus strong : see Valid.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr.* Convaiuiate* to strengjhen. 

t Oonvalida’tion. obs* rape, [n. of action 
fiTim prec.] Strengthening, confirmation. 

151310 Burnet Hist* Ref. II. xo3 I'hat thing W'hich may 
be to the most con validation and surety of the Process. 

Convall, oonvaile, in Cottvall Lily* Lily 
Coptvaile* Obs . : see Convallt. 
Convallamarin tkpnvulihme^'rin). Chem. 
[f. L copivalHum i^sec next) -f amar-us bitter + -in.] 
A bitter glucoside, C18H44OJ9, obtained fiom the 
Lily of the Valley {Cottvallaria Majalis). 

So CottvuUu'rln, an acrid purgative glucoside 
CgiHesOa obtain^ from Lily of the Valley. 
Convusllamure’tln, Oonvallure'tiii, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallaiin respectively. 

x863*7 Watts Diet. Chem.* Convallamarin . . is obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallnrin has separated . . N itric acid colours^ convulla- 
marin yellow ; alkalis decompoKe it, with reparation of cun- 
vallamaretin. rtS, IIrunton Text-Bk. Pharmacol, led. 3) 
xoAo Convallamarin acts like Digiulis . . Convallaiin has 
only a purgative effect. 

tConwal]^. Obs. \i\Uly convally* also /////> run- 
vaiU*copivaUlily* adapted foiinsofL. J .ilium Con- 
vallium lily of the valleys {Vu/gate, Cantic. ii. 1), 
used by the herbalists. 

1579 Lamcham Gnrd. Health (16x3^ 679 Woodliliie, or 
Lillie conuaile. xyn Gerards Herbal (1633) 331 The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lillie of the Valiy. 1605 Txwn^Quersit 
III. 175 With water of peonie, of lillyen conually, or of flowers 
of the linden tree, xogy W. Cole.s Adam in Eden xii, It is 
called in English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convall Lilly. 
Ibid, Ixiii, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Con vally. 1736 Bailey liousch. Diet. 338. 

Convaneioe (k^nvane s), V. Math* [f. L. con- 
logether 4- vdnesePre to vanish.] To disappear 
by the rurming together of two summits: said of 
the edge of a polyhedron. 

x85x £ P. Kirkman in Phil. Trans* CXLVII. X87 If AB 
convanexces by the union of its summits, P becomes P', 
losing the faces A and B. 

Conwane’scible, a. [f. prec. + -ble.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in copivapiesdble edge (of a poly- 
hedron). 

xBsx E. P. Kirkman in Phil Trans. CXLVIII. 186 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescible edge. 


t Conva'nquish, v. Obs. Also 5-6 -TAinq-, 
-vaynq-. [a OF. convainquiss- lengthened stem 
of ctmvainquir by-form of convaincre L. convin- 
cire to concmer : see Convince, Convict.] 
trans. a. To vanquish, overcome, b. To convict. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 176/x Whan they had. .conuayn- 
quysshed the herctykes. ax54x Wyatt Wke, 18x5-6 Let. 
XXX., To the King (R.), His other great conspiracies, .hath 
made him convainquished in whole parliament. 

Oonveane, obs. foim of Convene. 
Conwa'Cted, pa. pple* [f. L. convect us* pa. 
pple. of convehire, f. con- together vehhe to 
carry + -kd.] Carried by convection. 

t68i Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 369/1 This is convected heat 
—I. e,* that which is obtained by the transfer of heated air 
from place to place. 


Convaotion (k^AivckJan). Physics, [ad. L. 
convectidn-etpt* n. of action froqj^ cotivehlrei see 
prec.] The action of carrying ; convejrance ; spec* 
the transportation of beat or electricity by the 
movement of a heated or electrified substance, os 
in the ascension of heated air or water. 

xfiaa CocKEXAM, Connexion* a bearing. <834 W. Provt 
Bridgew* Treat* 956 The process by which heat is commu- 
nicated through water, we have termed eowteeiim. 
Tyndall Heat 177. 1869 E, A. Parkes Praci* Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 37X Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and convection. t88s Maxwell Eteetr* 4* Magn* I. <6 
The passage of electricity from one place to another by the 
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notioB of cbtifod portIdM is ciUsd Elociiieil Genvsetioii 
or Coovoctivo Diachorgo. 

b. M in mrrent^ 

iW B. SnwAtT in M^tm, July There fire.* 

convection currenu in constant operation allooer the disc. 

OaaTaotiv« '(Mn^e*^^v)» u, [f. L. 
lU stem of cmvihht to cany + •ivji.] 

Having the property or power of conveying. 
sfM Tooo Cycl AmmL V. 966A [The bronchial tuWjare 
merely conveotivc paieegea. iMc LmJ, Jl4V, 16 Ang* 353 
The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the lem valaable minerals. 

2 . Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 
i86a Sin W. Thomson Ltet (i8^i I. 363 There mutt 
be an approximate convective equilibrium of heat through- 
out the whole. 1876 S. N bwcomb in N. A mer. Xttt. CXXU 1 . 
94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements ere established. 

€^>nTe*OtiVttly, oAv, [f. prec. -f -lt 2.] In a 
convective manner, by convection. 

1864 Webstbe cites Hasb. 

Conveen(e, obs. f. Convene ; obs. Sc. f. Covin. 
Convehith, -yth, obs. 3rd sing, of Convet. 
tCcmwe'llf V. O^s. [ad. L. cowv€ll-(r€ to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. con- intensive •!- 
velUn to tear, pull, plitck. Cf- Convulse.] 

1 . lit. To tear, wrench, rare. 

stfgS A. Rbad Chirnrg. x. 95 The muscles appointed for 
respiration, being also convelled. stfS7'-p4 [see Convellboi 
etc. below]. 

2 . fig. To overthrow or refute completely. 

1536 A riicUt Relig, p. xvii, Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered or convelled by any contrary opimon. 1637 
Hawkb Killing is Murder To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent and perilous Libel. 1704 Wedrow Cerr. 
(1813)111. xsx It's impossible toconvell the material facta 
he luu set down. 

Hence Convelled, Convening vhl. sh. and ///. a. 
<657 Tomunson Retun/e Dis/. 3x8 Broken and convelled 
nerves. i6ao Vbnnbr yia Recta viiL 187 For conuelling. . 
..of this vaine custome. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVI 11 . &4 
Very strong imtations in the Members of the Body, by con- 
veiling of their Muscular Fibres. 

Convellent (k^Sfiivd^nt), a. [ad. L. coiwellent- 
enty pr. pple. of convellSre to Convell.] Wrench- 
ing, pulling up. 

1847 Todd CvcL Anai. III. 595/3 As long as the ends, .are 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force. 

t Convonable (k(7‘nv/h&b*l\ e.l Ohs. [a. F. 
eenveftable^ OF. also covetiable^ f. stem of con- 
ven-ir, conven-ant to meet, to agree (:— U con- 
ventre to Convene^ : see -able, -ble. Cf. Pr. 
convenahle, cowvenhable. The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLE, whence also the early variants comenahle^ 
conable. But convenalde gradually became the 
established form in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covettadle down to the 1 7th c. Johnson ( 1 75^ 
says * Not now in use*.] 

1 . Agreeing with circumstances or requirements ; 
suitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 34^ (HarL MS. 7334) Wbiche 
[thynges] ben conuenable [4 MSS. couenable, Petw. conable, 
Cambr. ^3 nede] to verray confessioun. 14x4 Brampton 
Penit. Ps.XTLx. 37 That m.’innyB lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servyse,— That U all thi coveytise. S579 J* 
Stubbrs Gaping GuU £j, l>t vs then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable mariage in regard of her priuate 
person. 1641 Termes de la Ley 330 Where the Lord pro- 
ferech convenable marriage to his ward. 1659 Macallo 
Canons Pkysick 75 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. 1815 Mao. D'Arbuay Lett. 35 June, 
As the superior officer, .in active service for Louis XVlll, 
[he is] forced to innumerable convenable expenses. 

2 . Agreeing with each other; consistent, con- 
gruous : in agreement. 

c 14M Merlin 59 This place that was vo%*de at the table of 
loseim be.tokeneth the place that Matheu fulfilde; and, 
sir, thus be these two tables convenable. 1579 Spensbr 
Shepk. Cal. Sept. X75 With his word his work is convenable. 

3 . Suitable to the purpose or requirements of 
any one ; convenient 

S4ai in Rymer Foedera (17x0) X. 463 In such place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. V/ 1 , c. aa Preamb., The convenable tyme of 
hclpe is comme. c s^ tr. PoL rerg. Eng. Hist. 1 Camden) 1 . 
81 Nothinge seemedmore convenable to the Brittons than to 
encompasse their enemies on their backea. 154B Uoali., 
etc. Erasnu Par. Mark iv. ^x The playnest manour of 
teachyng and moste conuenable. sfitg Crooks Body of 
Man 378 A convenable aliment for the particular parts. 
i(S4x Prynnb Antip. 878 The convenable season of the im- 
ploying of the good lent was passed. 

Convenable (k^nvrn&Vl), a.2 [f. Convened, 
4- -ABLE.] Capable of being convened. 

*758 Johnson, Comfonabley that may be convened. t86a 
Anstbd Channel I si. iv. xxiii. 529 The States of Jersey are 
not convenable without the consent of the Governor, 
t Co‘nvenably, mAf. Obs. [f. Convenable 
•f -LY 2 . cf. Covenablt.] In a suitable, proper, 
or convenient manner ; prop^ly, suitably, htly. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bockeu (1558) vi. xvi. 9 Matters conueyed by 
inst conuenience Disposed in order conoenably to shewe. 
844a Hbn. VI in Ellis Drf]f. Lei., ni. 33 1 . 77 If It ware 
not convenably resisted. 1300 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. ,1506) 111. iu. I SR Unto whome it appertayneth mooste 
conuenably for to correcte. 1574 tr. LUthieKs Tenures 
so a. Well and convenably arrayed for the warn. 


nOonmaftaMM Aim 7-oMMi. (a* 

F. cmvenanco, OF* also cwmemcii cemwAtion, 
Agreement, convenience^ £ cotwesUr to come to- 
gether, Agre^ fit, etc* lotrodnoed in x^th ifi 
sense x (m form Covivanob), and in tense a in 
17th o., but in neither sense retained in the hmg. ; in 
xecentuse a non-natnralited French word in sense 3.] 
1 1 - A convention, covenant, agreement. Obs rare. 

Mfa [see Covbnamcb], 

1 2 . Concurrence, agreement. Obs. ran. 
stsg Sheruev Tran. Persia 104 Mombarecke . . with the 
lest conuenence of his Maiesde, would oontiuue his Armes 
aEidnat the Turke. _ 1677 Gale CrT. Gentiles 11 . iv. 17 
Neither order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenanca. 

11 3 . Conventional propriety or usage. 

1847 Emerson Poems. The Visit Wka (Bohn) 1 . 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenanoe. 1867 — 
May-Day. tic. Wks. <6ohn) III. 403 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunters* pans, .and if any missed Their wonted 
Gonvenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters' appetite. 

I) b. pi. The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

1859 De Quincby Whiggism^Psx VI. 140 That It does 
not shock or revolt my taste or sense of propriety^f de- 
corum— and the convenances arising out ot place, .occasion, 
or personal circumstances. 1881 Spectator 9 Apr. 476 Her 
utter ignorance of London coattenances and proprieties. 
tCo&vantAOjr- Obs. rare-K tl. as prec. + 
-ANOT.] Convenience, accommodation. 

1789 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends i. (x886) s Holding 
this week day meeting twice in a Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Frienda 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff* Covenant. 
Oonvena (k|fovPn\ v. AUo 5 oonwene, 6 
oonvan, 6-7 oonveinCe, 6-8 oonveen, 7 oon- 
vaane. [a. F. conven er (pr. pple. conveu-afst), 
in OF. also covenir. ■Pr. coventr, convenir. Sp. 
convenir. It. convenire L. conventre to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + venire to come.] 

1 . To come or bring together. 

1 . intr. To come together ; to assemble, or meet, 
esp. for a common purpose, a. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S. than in England. 
1409 in Rymer Feedera X. 430/3 (Scotch Doc*.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Persones of either Partie . . shall convene 
and assemble togidder. 15^ Gardiner in Pocock Rec. 
Rtf. I. It 194 At which time we convened in the pope's little 
chamber. xS3fi_ HaLLRNDRN Cron. Scot. (xSss) 1 . 15 The 
Scottis conveiiit in Argyle ; quliair the capitanes war 
devidit . . concerning this battell. x6u Bacon Hen. VJf 
Wks. <Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
together in the suburbs of Calais. 1837-90 Row Hist. A'irk 
(x£|s) p. xxiii, 1 appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein . . 1 wainit all to conveiii on Setterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. xyay A Hamil- 
ton Hew Acc. £. fnd. II. xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Holt 1760 H. Brooke Foal of Qttality < 1793) v. 1 10 In the 
afternoon, all the town's folk and neighbours, .convened to 
the great house. 1787 Burns Hetlloweeu ii. Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene. .830 Scott 
Demand, x, 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern. 187s Rossetti Love's Hoctum i, Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene I 
b. of a collective body: To assemble for united 
action ; to meet in a convention. 

s8xx Srno Hist. Gt. Brit, vtr. xliv. 365 The States also 
conuening iu a grand Councell at Oxford. X67X True Hon- 
cenf. 15a That Council did conveen in the year 335. 1706 

Mauls Hist, Puts in Misc. Scot. 1 . 57 1 ne chief city . . 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 4 Solit.. IVk. 4 Daps Wks. (Bohn) III. 71 Academies 
convene to settle the claims of the old schools. x88a Proe. 
Berw. Hat, Club IX. 437 The ' Birlie Court' of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under Us shadow. 

o. transf. of things : To concur, occur together. 
1941 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirurg. Q ilfb. The 
aygnes of lepry aswel equyuocalles as vnyuocallea and are 
the sygnes that conuenetn onely in this ^sease. a 1774 
Feecusson Cauler IVater Poems (1845) 93 The ^aces That 
afi conveen In gleefu' looks, and bonnie faces. 1883 Mrs. C 
Clarke Shahs. Char, xii. 310 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an unfeeling and selfish man of the world, 
t cU To come together ; to unite. Obs, 

1887 Bovlb Orig. Formes f Qua/. 4 By guiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convene 
after the manner requisite to compose the World, sfipa 
Bentley Beyle Leci. vii. az6 Those dispersed Particles 
could never of themselves have conven'd into this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 179B Med. 
Ess. 4 Observ. (ed. 9i) IV. 141 If the rays convene before the 
retina, 

2. refi. in prec. sense. 

t94s iL Copland Guydon’s Quest. Ckirurg. QilJb, The 
equjmocal stmnes conueneth them in dyuers malady. 1389 
Commend, rerses in I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) xo l^nveine 
your seifs (o sisters). 1638 Council Records in Inverness 
Courisr 35 Oct. (1884) 3/4 The counseH..haifing convenit 
tbaimielves. a 1674 Clarrndon (J.), The. .p^ple would 
frequently, .convene themselves by the sound of a bell. 

8. trasts. To cause to come together ; to convoke : 
a. individuals. 

sm6 Dalrvmplb tr. Leslies Hist. Scoil. (1885) ssfi The 
hatl estates be conueinet till Ed'. S84M Slincsbv Diary 
(1838) 158 First he [Chas 1 ] went to Abergeixiy where he 
conven'd y* country gentlemen. 1793 Hanway Tnw. (1763) 
II. IV. iv. zx4 Mir Vais now conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 1799 Southey Joan ^ Are ui, »sy With all due 
speed 1 will convene The Doctors of Theology. s88i 
Stanley East. Ch. viKxSdq) 396 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring dioceses were convened. 
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before the college court of dlidpliiie* (Not A 
statutable phrase.) 
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mitcing ane ryot. 1880 Trial Hsgic. 105 . 1 do wondor for 
what cause you do convene me here before you. spM 
Fibldino Tom yones tii. ii, Tom was presently oonvenM 
^Ipre Mr. Allworthy. 1849 Thackeray Petsdounie xvill* 
Foker, whom the Procior knew. . was. .tnmmarlly convened 
imd sent down from the University, sifo Hook In 
Ath^um No. X945. X54/3 Knepwell was convened bidbre 
the Archbishop. 

II. To agree, harmonize. 
t 5 . intr. Of persons ; To come to amement In 
purpose, opinion, or action ; to agree. Obs. 
tiH^ Compl, Scot. xiv. 1 16 His purpos vas. .to oouuen and 
KyuE of *nwd contrar the areikis. 
1968 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Love-left. Mary Q. Scots 
App. »9 They have convenit and aocordit that my sone 
sould be delimit in hip handis. 1817 K, Humpmbbv tr. St. 
Ambrose Pref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
. .IS an unfit hearer. 189a Gaulb Magastrom, e7o. 

1 6 . To EOTce or accord in sue, quality, or cha- 
racter ; to be suitable or fitting. Convening to : 
conformable to, according to. Sc. Obs. 


, . , X41 (Jeni.) ' 

doctrme conueinis not to the conuenticle of the Caluinistta 
1817 Bp. Forbes Bubnlus xii (Juni.) Barking cau couveane 
but to living and sensitiue creatures 
t 7 . tram. To bring into agreement; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Obs. 

vyexSU Papers Htn. Vtll, VI. 86 To Almygthy Code, 
wych hath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and eonven your 
aflerys, that ye be. .the ruler of thys your Realme. 

1 8 . U.S. dial. To be convenient to ; to suit, fit. 
^ s8t8 J. PiCKBRiNO Voc. Words U. S.^ Convene .. Is used 
??-.■?**** P"*? Nrw England in a very strange sense . 

* This road will convene the ' t « .«:ii 


. . ^ jublic,’ i.e. will be convenient 

for the public. The word, however, b used only by tha 
illiterate. 1837-40 H aliburton Clockm. (xSda) 78 Father . . 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
ai^thing convened him better. 

9 . intr. To come together in harmony ; to har- 
monize, fit each other. 

*895 Thackeray Hewcemes I. 305 There are articles whfrh 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tesopers 
..tastes, etc. 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covin, compact, company. 
Convexide (kpnvihr]. [f. Convene v. 4 -ek.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

t8^ WoacRSTEt cites Maunder. 

tOonve^uement. Obs. rare-K [a. Of. con- 
vencment convention, f, convenir : see Convenk v. 
and -MBNT.] The action of convening ; convention. 

1809 in Lismore Papers Ser. il (iBBt) I. 6s We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke ; 
holding a oonvetimenl for hb Muestys Service. 

Oonvenent, obs. form of Covenant. 

Cimvener (k^nvrnaj). Also 6 -venar, -or, 
7-8 -veener. [f. Convene v. + -eu i.] 

tL One who assembles along with others* Obs. 

Hsgya Knox Hist. Ref, Wka (1846) 1 . 304 Yf It shall 
happin in oure saidis eonventionb any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no promit arysith to the con- 
venarb, that, etc. 1649 Bp. Moumtacu App. Csssar. 69 , 1 do 
reverence the Conveners [at the Synod of Dortl for their 
places, worth, and learning, a 1841 — A cts and Mon. ( 1643) 
510 Another Epiphanius . . one of the Convenors at me 
second Councell of Nice. 

1 2 . One who enters into a mutual agreement. 

1890 Eldbefibld Tytkes 35 A mutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be so or so. 

3 . One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 

*880 G, Hickes Spirit of Popery 35 I'he greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all the 
Countrey. 1809 w. Taylor in Ann. Rev, 111 . 344 ThU 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed, .with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasona S8I70 
Pall Mall G, x; Oct. xo Doubtless its conveners would be 
glad to make it [the ' Church Congress '] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. 

b. spec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee or other organixed body, 
etc. Chiefly Sc. 

i88x Lomi. Gas. No. 1849/3 All Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons Conveeners in the said Burroughs. 1708 Ibid. 
No. 4436/10 The Dean of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Community of the City of Glasgow. 1817 Steuaxt 
Planter's G. (1838) S33 Your CoipmUtee. cannot conclude 
this part of the subject better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their Convener. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 
8 43 The convener, who shall preside at such committee 
shall be entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. Mitchell 
Libr, Glasgow^ Committee, — Councillor X, Convener^ 
Councillor Y, Suh-Couvener. 

attrib. 1864 Daily TeL 31 Aug., The lord-provost and 
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maguitnces. .the membera oC the town council mkI oonvnfior 
Court. 

CoATdiMrallip. [f. prac. + -ftHtf .} The 

oiHce or po«>ition of oflicuil convener. 

iNa-j StHAFV Eneyei, Heliff, Knami. jfj/oo For many 
venrsy under the convenerahip of Dr. CandliNhy the Free 
Cluirch waM very cenlous in promotinr primnry education. 
18I7 iVr/. Mitchell Libr. Glasgow 10 Tne good-humoured 
persistence with which, .he urged the claim of 'the Librmiy 
upon tiie citiaana during hia Convenerahip. 

ConveiMVy (k^nvrnori). Sc, [f. COKVRlfBR 
(setuie 1) : ten -kbt.J A body of persons convened 
tojjcthcr ; a convention, assembly, congress. 

1831 Blackm, Mag. XXIX. 988 A Con<%tituent Conrenery 
aiMienibled to decide on the comparative power, .of the two 
‘ political literaturcH '. ttgo Misa A. H. Dutrtor Ancnt Old 
hdinb xio The Portaburgh Coitvenery consisted of four 
ddegatea from each trade. 

tCoBVeTliable, a, Ohs. A by-form of CON- 
TENABI.S, assimilated to cotwenient, 

143a Sc. Ail$ yoM, / (1814^ ao (Jam.) At tyme and place 
coDUcniable. iS47-d;4 Bauldwin Alvr. Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii. 
(nid.,Buideth all thinga in order conueniable. 1574 Hyll 
O^i. /Tw (i6<.)8) 84. 1633 J. Domk Hist. Sepiuagvit 140 

I'hat which to you shullie moat agreeable and conveniable. 
Co&vailieiloe (k^avrniens), sb. [ad. L. cm^ 
vcmmtia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
hartnony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from convenienl~em Convrniknt : see 
•KNCK. (The word also occurs in Fr. in i5-i6thc. : 
but the actual Fr. equivalent is convtHancc,^'\ 
fl- Agreement, accordance; congruity of form, 
quality, or nature. Obs. 

14*3 bvno. Pilgr, Smoh tv. xxvi. (14B3) yt Ther ia a 
aiaiier of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that ix sene in 
the myrroure, and that other iliat ia aene withouteri. ci43o 
lianas II. avi. (1554) ^sb, Aiwene the Cedre of treea of 
royal And a aharpe thiatle is no conuenience. T. 

Samfson in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. 52 ia 

no conventerioe lietween Christ and Belial, idea Gaulk 
Magastrom. 189 Divination, .made from the aimiiitude and 
convenience betwixt them [inferior creatures] and the 
aura. 

t b. An agreement, a correspondence. Obs. 

1534 Mork On ik§ Passion Wka. 1274/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of a merueyloua conuenience also, with al 
other maner of creatures, Shaks. Oih. 11 . 1 234 For 

want of these requir'd cnnueniences. 

Of cMvenience r in accordance (with the 
premisses or facts) ; as a matter of congruity, ac- 
cordingly. Obs. 

I53P> Kajtki.1, Bk. Purgat, ir. v, Of convenyence it fol< 
loweth dial the soule of man mufct nedys be tmmortall. xgdg 
Jkwrl Repl. Hartiis^ U6n) 359 Thus it foUoweth of coo- 
uenience that the Flesn is nol Che same in qualities. 

1 2. An agreement, a covenant. Obs. rare. 

1551 in Strype Ecel, Mem. 11. xxix. esj For the conclusion 
of such conveniences as w'ere drawn ana articulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

1 3. Accordance of nature ; htness, aptitude. Obs. 

c 14M Lvno. Homys Away 60 in Pol. Eel. 4> L. Poems 47 

In whom alle vcrtcu is, by iusc conuenience, Made stable in 
god by gostly confidence. 1566 Grafton CAron. II, 772 Tlie 
convenience of both their afres and estates. s6oi Shaks. A IPs 
tPell III. ii, 75 The DUke will lay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience ciaittMs. S051 Hossks Leviatk, u. xix. 
os Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so Its 
convenience is vepr great. 1756 Durkk Subl. 4' B. Wks. 
1842 1 . 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order seems to da 

1 4. Moral or ethical fitness ; propriety. Obs, 

1677 Gale Crf. Gentiles II. in. Pref , O I how much did 

they vainly gloric in this Congruitie and Convenience of 
their actions. 

6. The quality of being convenient, generally : 
i. e. of beiug suitable or well -adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to the satisfying of 
requirements: snitabilit^r, commodiousness. 

IMS Shaks. All’s IVell 11. lii. 253 lie beate him . . if I can 
meete him with any conuenienre. 1653 H. More Antid. 
Ath. It. iv. (17x2) 50 Tlie great convenience and pleasure of 
Naviution. fyafi Ciietwood Adv. Cafit. E. BovU a6o 
Vera Cruz, .where I should have Convenience of imbarking 
for Spain. naB T. Siirridah Persius Prol. (1739) 3 The 
Ancients, at the erectmg of Villages, had a rega^ to the 
Convenience of Water. sBfli J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr, Syst, lu. rjo The convenience and the facility of 
decimal arithmetic for * calculation 

6. The quality of being personally convenient ; 
ease or absence of tronble in use or action ; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage ; com- 
modity, personal comfort; saving of trouble. 
Hence al Mds ctmvenume^ to suit or awcut osu's 
convenience, marriage of convenience^ etc 
1703 Moxom Meek. Extre, 148 The best forming of all 
Mcmlien in a Building for the. .Convenience of the in- 
tended Inhabitant. 17x1 Addison Sped, No. 164 F 3 HU 
intended Sondn-Law, who bad all along regarded this Alli- 
ance rather as a Marriage of Convenmnoe than of Love. 
rygS C. Lucas Rss. Waters II. 125 A building, .for the 
convenience of the drinkers, a 1745 Swm Wks. (1841) II. 

4 It is merely for convenience or ease that you are content 
to take them. 183$ Urb Philos. Maaif. 55 Articles of ne- 
cessity, convenience, or luxury. 187s Jf Bvona Money (1878) 
X4 The convenience of borrowing and hmding in one june- 
rally recognixed commodity. iM M. Morris C/«cvrmJV 
vii. X97 Like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, ; 
and tne prisoner was pnt to death. 1890 Enpp. Illustr, 
Mag. Chrlstm. Na syfi He awaited my convenience in the 


7. (with a and //.) a. A ooimsileiit tfate or 
cooditioo of matters \ an advantage. 

1608 Shaks. 7 >. 4 Cr, ui. iii. 7, 1 haue abandon'd Trey. . 
expos’d my selfo, From certaine and poisest conuenaeoces. 
To doubciuil fortunes. sdsy-S Cottkrbll DaviUts Hitt, 
Fr. (xfiyS) 17 He would omam riches.. wkb divers other 
convenienceB. 1799 FsAnuLiM Ess, Wks. 1840 HI. 196 
Mra who want a present convenience must not be over- 
Solicitous about future contingencies. 1846 Mill 
L V. I 6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending the 
boundaries of a class. 

t b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 
yesuites Gkortiy Ways 7 Having let slip so fidr an 
opportunity and convenience, for him to perform hU bloody 
..design. 1710 Hlarnb tolied. lOxf. Hist. Soc.) 111 . 430 
That he buy Books the next convenience. 

c. pi. Matei lal arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfoi t, ease of action, or saving 
of 1 1 ouble. ( Rarely in sing. ) 

167a Cavb Prim, Ckr. 1. v. (1673) These Dmmons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man’s lUe. sysa 
Aduihon sped. No. 251 f 4 They were eating their Flnh 
upon cakes of Diead for want of otlier Conveniences. 1716 
Lady M. W. Montaour Lett. I. vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace 176a Hums Hist. Eng. 
(x8a6) IV. Ivi. 330 Unfit, from Cheir habitual sloth ai^ 
imioraiicc, to raise any convenience of human life. sSm 
Brewster Edm. Cycl. VII. i. a^o/i I.abourers, whom he 
pays with what are called conveniences ; these consist in a 
house, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, etc. 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. xxiL 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. 

d. A particular appliance ; a utensil ; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance ; now often 
us^ euphemistically. 

1671 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (z878> 65 Before 
they can order iheyr convenience to I^ondon by land. 1700 
Gov. Nicuolson in W. S. Perry Hist. ColL Amer, Col Ch. 
I. X20 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
hU voyage hither. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. ti8is) 1 . 
950 Aconxenience to spit in appeared on one side of her 
chair. 177a K. Graves Stir. Quixote xii. xi. (D.), A 
man packed up in this leathern convenience with a wife 
and children. 1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct. 8/4 A post- 
office car, which contains that great convenience a Imter 
box. 1883 Stevenson in I.ongm. Mag. 11 . 996 An American 
railroad-car . . with a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end. 

e. transf. of a person. 

1865 Bushnkll Vicar. Sacr. 111. v. 999 A God, who with- 
out maiutaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. Mod. They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. 

f 8. Means of living conveniently, competence. 
z86s J. Baecrave Pope Alex. Vll (1867)44 The best part 
of his convenience be acknowledgeth to receive from the 
fomtly of Laiicelloti. 

C031T63lieil0e(k^i^f'nl^ns),fi. [f. prec.] tram. 
To afford convenience or accommodation to; to 
8 uit ; to accommodate. 

1690 Hales Gold Rem. (1688) 365 What way we may be 

E leasur’d and convenienc'd. 1677 Yarranton A ng, Improv. 

Ip. to Rdr., Acemding as they, do convenience themselves 
with just and equal Laws and Customs. Ibid, 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out 
ligs P*aU Mall G. 28 July 4/9 A general rule that the 
puMic are not to be convenienced uni^ tliey pay for it. 

CoilTe'Xlieiloer. rare. One who accommodates 

or conveniences. 

17x0 Steele Tatler Na 199 F 9 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. fHut some later edd. rtsA c^veyasscert which 
suits the sense.] 

Convenienoy (k/3^vrni£nsi). [f. as Convbmi- 
INCB sb, with later suffix -erot. Formerly more 
frequent than convenience^ but now little uf^.] 

+ 1 . *C0NVERIEKC1 I. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. I. xxi (R.', More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyders. isBx Sidney 
ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 41 That imitation wheroi Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other. 168B 
Howe Bless. Righteous ( 1U95) 4a The things spoken . . have a 
real likeness and conveniency in nature with one another. 
170BJ, Chambkrlaynb St. Gt. Brtt. 11. i. ii. (1743) 399 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, toe inscriptiobs 
. .found, .would pot it beyond all dispute. 

+a. =1 COVVEKIBNCE 3. Obs. 

15x6 Pilgr, Per/. iW. de W. 1331) 143b, By this, .appereth 
the conuenyency how our cxercyse. .may be compared to a 
buyldyng. 1541 Ad 33 Hen. Vlll^ c. 37 Such a palace 
roial . .ought Zf all conueniency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. igM 
Whitcift De/. Aunsw, iil Wks. 1851 1 . 369 The perpetual 
equity, reasonableness, and conveniency of this order. 
a i66x Fuller Worthies [1840) 111. 390 Moved thereunto [his 
marriage]. . by the conveniency of her yean. i66e Worlidob 
Syst. Agric. viL f 5 (x68x) 134 I'his way is with most con- 
veniency to be used when the Stock is too big to be deft. 

t b. Conveniency of \ what is accordant to or in 
accordance with. Obs. 

7561 T. Norton Calvin*! Inst. 11. xvi. 943 It was against 
conveniende of reason, that he should be fearfnll for the 
salvation of his soule. xdeg Lo. Kensington in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. I. 30X III. 174 No further to oblige himself. . then mi|^t 
well stand with tne. .conveniency of his state. 

1 3 . « CuNVEFlKNOI 4. Obs. 

1583 Babington Command, vii. (1637) ^ Trkking and 
trimming our selves above conveniencie, is a dangerous 
allurer Of lust. t6g6 Finett Far. Ambats. a His DmOenty 
.desireth to perform all things with cxMiveoiency. 

4 . CONyjIKIINCE 5. 

itf » Drayton Polyalb. xi. Notes r8x Conveniency of sh- 
nation. t 6 B% Trvon tV^y to Health 309 If conveniency will 
permit, go to Bed and keep your self warm for an hour, itm 
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as well as Convaoienev oT these Omoes, fo, Uist they l., 
open into Sl James's Fork, tfyn Mvttom Bridges 3 The 
conveniency of the passage to and from the bridge. a8s6 
Kratingb TInut. 11 . 30 It b probable that such convniii- 
ency originally presenting itself fir 4 t suggested the idea. ‘ 
D. With qualifying wordi expieasing the respect 
in or purpose for which a thing is convenient. 

s6os R. Johnson KBsgd, gt Caamw. (1603} 7 The plaine 
coontrey w reason of tM liraitfulnes,doth minister, .oonve- 
niencie to Joyne their forces, idag K. Lomo tr. Barela/ e 
Argents iil X.X83 Th^ should rsturne. .into the neat Towne 
for the more conveniency of lodnng. iddp Worudgb Syst* 
Agric, xi. f a (x68s) 338 Use Forewheefs are lesser in a 
Waggon., for its conveniency in turning, lyes Psaav 
Daggenh. Breach xas Water enough for the Convenieni^ 
of Ships to lie alloaL 18x7 Coleriogr Biog. Lit. (1B47) 1. 
era The conveniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguisK 
tne kind from all degrees, 

1 0. Convenient occailon, opportunity. Obs, 
c 1645 Howrll Eett,^ 1. xxvl 52 There will be conveniency 
every week of receiving ai^ sending. B. Harris 

ParivaVs Iron Age 61 Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hasten to the relief of the Duke. 
xt/bj Pkimatt City 4 C, Build, so If they shoujd warn a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
bours, a 1834 Lamb Lett, to Manning in Talfourd Life 
ix. Bjt 1 have no conveniency of doing it by this, 
t 0. = COKVENIBROE O. Obs. 
az6a8 F. Grbvillb Sidney (xlSsxi 64 To weigh the Im- 
mortail wisdom in even scales with mortal con^niency or 
inconveniency. a x6$g Skldbn 7 'able- T. (Arb.) aw Churches 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to worship in. 
1657 Cromwell Sp. 13 Apr. (1871) V. 19 , 1 cannot, with con- 
venient to myself, spe^ out lyeS Morgan Algiers I. 
vl z8o Consulting the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels. 
1796 M ORSE ^Mirr.G^qy.11.495 Narrow causeways, .for the 
conveniency of foot passengers. 

b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 

1649 Alcoran 98 You shall do well to suy their conveni- 
ency. 1693 Luttrbll Brief tlcl. (1857) 111 . 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 1739 tr. DuhameCs Hush, l ix. (1769) 59 As 
your best conveniency invites you. 1831 Scott Higel v, 
[He] would. .wait his royal conveniency for payment. 

6. A convenient thing ; i-CoiiVXKiXMOX 7. 
t a. A convenient state or condition of matters ; 
an advantage. Obs. 

1638 Wilkins New Worltl 1. (1684^ 8 Neither are t)mre 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
a X687 Petty PoLArith. i. (1691 1 17 Wherefore to have the 
occasion of abounding in ^men, is a vast Conveniency. 
1715 Desagumeks Fnes Imfr. 53 Another conveniency 
M'ilfbe, ihat you will hinder theSmoak. .fi-om being beaten 
down into your Room. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr, 
(1789) I. xi. 78 A stranger may fairly avail himself of every 
conveniency arising from their obliging manners. 

+ b. with defining words connected by of. Obs, 
x66o Biount Boscobel 11. (1680) 94 [To] stay there some 
days before the conveniency of a transportation could be 
found. 1678 Rav Corr. (1B48) 193 Wanting the conveniency 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones ( 1775) 194 Ibis room wanted tlie conveniency 
of a closet. 1798 Ppknant Hindoostan I. 8 The Chinese 
merchants, .got the conveniency of the river Ilak for part 
of their jouruey. 

o. pi. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 
saving of trouble, etc. 

X7ia Addison Sped, No. 441 F 3 The Blessiim and Con- 
veniencies of Life. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 177 F 9, I 
furnished a large room with all conveniencies for study. 
ztSi Giobon Da:/. 4 III. aoaTbe ancients were destitute 
of many of the conveniencies of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry. 

d. A particular convenient appliance or article ; 
a utensil ; formerly, esp. a conveyance or vehicle ; 
—CoNVBRiEzrcn 7d. arch. 

s66e Trial Regie. 109 Having a conveniency out of my 
house into a Gallery. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chms, 
4 Jos. (Camden) 16 For providing ships and con- 
veniencys to transport horses to Tanger. 17^ J. Savage 
Lett. Antients Uv. 138 Thy Helmet 1 believe thou wear’st. . 
for a conveniency to drink out of in a Tavern. 17x7 Mas, 
Centuvrb Bold Stroke /or W/e v. (D.«, I lememTOr thou 
didst come up in the leathern conveniency wuh me. lysg 
Lond. Goa. No. 649 3 3 A large Diamond King, with anoCner 
Conveniency set with Diamonds. 1756 Nugent Gr, Tour 
IV. 36 The next thing is, to gee you a conveniency to cany 
you abroad. 1875 Emerson Lett. 4 Soe. Aims 1. 10 This 
magnificeint hotel and conveniency we call Nature. 

e. transf. of a penon. arch. 

1718-9 Mrs. Delany in L^e (x86i) I. Hi. 199, 1 did make 
a convenient of him, for by his means I (bund my Lady 
Carteret, s^x-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. viii. 11876)191 The 
uninspired man certainly finds persons a conveniency in 
household nutters. 

1 7. Means of living conveniently, a competence. 
a z6a8 Preston Effect, Faith (1631) 155 He will leave a 
conveniency for his posterity if he can. 

CoXLTenient (k/nyf-niint), a and sb, [ad. L. 
cofWinient-em agreeinj^, consistent, accordant, 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of cemvemre 
to come together, meet, unite, agree, fit, suit, etc. 
(There was also an OF. conveni^ in ig-ifith c.)] 

1 1- Agreeing (in oinnion) ; in accord. Obs, 

1488 Sc. Ads pas. Ill (t8i4> 178 (lam.) Sa that.. the 
princeB that suld be the psrtjf be greable and oonvenient. 
t2. Accordant, congruous, consonant {to), 0 b$, 
xga6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. Z53X) 45 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticions be ccNmeoyent and mgrteym to some gyfte or y* 
holy goost. tgga Abb. Hamilton Cateck. (xP — 


office moir convenient and OMBonanfi. 


J884) 3 To our 
1654 BurteeCs IPistey 



cawrmBxaT. 

(iSie) I. 59 It umf wmm not ttltagttliir •* Mod 


t flk A(pwekig with or oomoiMikC to the netiure or 
chaiActer of; in aceordsnce with ; in keeping with ; 
befiuu^ bettOBiltig (U otfir a thing or penon)« 

<i4iM MAVMoev.Cils^yxl. ajo It is ooavstiymO to • 
to «te no meto. 706 Her bom difootaa 

straight >« With form and shapo thoreto oontfenUot. >i|l 
STAtaar Engkmd u U 8 Tha bast kynd of tyia and ipost 
conveoycnt to lha nature of man. 1540 Uoali. JSrmm* 
Ap^ph. 14^ Of maran and of daMsanun aolhyas ooineiy 
na coiuiamenta for one that should bee a manna. 1631' 
WsKvan Anc, Fun, M^n, aw Iniarrad in. .a place of Samt 
Marias Church cotuteniam lor so worthy a pamon. 

t b. Of befitting thee or extent ; oommciiiamtey 
proportionate (fp). Obs. 

c xjpO CHAUCsn F^nkL T, 550 Him propordoncles oon- 
uenients (Tor bis aquacions in euary tnyng. 1578 Lrni 
Dodoem v. xxiv. sSx Tha roota is lone, and or a conve- 
nient tbicknasse. isM A. Kino tr, Cnmjsitii Catech, x86b, 
The rewards of mtsmal lyf conoeniant to tha merit 1677 
Halx Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 3 Satable at least in a con- 
venient def raa to tha worth or tha Foenhy. 

1 4 . Suitable^ appropriate ; ^ or ftr a pur- 

pose^ etc. Oh. 

rx374 CiiAucKR Boeth. in. xi. 97 Nature yeueth toauary 
thing hat is conuanient to hym. imA Hau. Chrem, 134 
A place moste meta and convetiient for to abide battaill. 
1577 B. Goook Htre$60cA's Ifuxh. fv.(i386) 184b, Shut tbam 
[bcesl up with foode convenient for them. 1550 Shaks. 
Mids. N. Ill, i, a Hera's a maruailoos conuanient place for 
our rehearsall. i6zi Prov. xxx. 8. 1703 Moxon 

Mtch. Extre. 169 Pieces ofWood, of a Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intend to Turn. 1790 Anna 
M. Johnson Mommoutk I. z86 [A place] convenient to tha 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 

t b. Snitable to the condition! or circumstances ; 
befitting the case ; appropriate, proper, due. Oh, 

4M391 Cnaucxr Astral. 11. f a Wher-fore me semith con- 
venient., to make of it special dectaracioun. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye ao Sett tn trew and conoei^ente termes, 
wythout erroure or darkenes. 1947 Act x Edro. Vlt c. 3 
I t 6 I'o punish . . with chatntng, beating, or otherwise, as 
shall seeme to them conuenient. a 1593 H. Smith Ttrm. 
(1866) II. Z39 It was conveoient Christ should visit sinners 
for their speedy conversion. 1653 Waltom Angler 59 Put 


vuiiTciiiaiit bw auvia^ VnU, & iiiiiiiiu (u uruBV^UK him 

businesse. 1703 Moxon Mtck. Kxtre. 106 When the piece 
Q, is set to Its convenient height h. 1741 Wbslp.y^ IPAs, 
(1830) 1 . ^ Many were destitute of convenient clothing. 

1 0. Of time : Due, proper. Oh. 

14x5 in ForA Jfyst. IiUrod. (1885) 34 And that euery 
player, .be redy in his pagiaunt at convenyant time. 1549 
Latimkr Plo/mAers (Arb.i ao So must he at all times con- 
venient praacbe diligentUe. xsga Asr. Hamilton CaUicA. 
<1834) 35, 1 sal gif yow rayne in tyme convenient. 

1 5 . Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 
proper. Oh$. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shales. Soc.) 14a It is not convenient a 
man to be Thor women gon in traviuynge. 1497 Br. Alcok 
Mans Perfect. I) iii b. All other of theym lyved in a con- 
uenyent cnastyte. xgis-a Act 3 Hon. VIlI,c. 93 | 5 It is 
not convenient nor standing with good and indifferent 
ordre that the said sir Robert shuld be Aoditour and Juge 
ofhymself. x6xx Bible EpA. v. 4 Neither ffUhinesse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 16814 
tr. Agrippds Fan. Aries xviii. 6a She sang and danc’d more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an honest woman, tjn 
Swift Gulliver \. iv. 36 And which U the convenient end, 
Beems. .to be left to every man’s conscience. 

0 . Personally suitable or well-adapted to one's 
easy action or performance of functions ; favourable 
to one's comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble ; commodious. (The current sense.) 

1477 Eaxl Rivcm (Caxton^ Didos 9 Take therwich gxet- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other conuenyeut tyam. 159 9 
CovBBDALa Ps. Ixxiv. a When I maye get a convenient 
tyme 1 shall iudge accordinge vnto rights. 1548 Mall 
Chran. 947 And so by conveniente jorncys came to the 
towns of EdenboroiuEh. 1697 Duymn Virjt. Goorg. 1. »50 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor. 1701 
Roc. Penn^hf. ill. laoTo come wkh all convenient speed, 
XTja Bekkxlbv Alci^r. 1 . 1 z A convement house with a 
huodred aorta of land. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc, N.-IP. 
Pats. II. 977 It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the Frost, upon a cold Beach. iM 
Scott F. M, Porih vii, A very convenient arraagemeat for 
austual tapport. b868 Fbisman Horns. Conq. (1876} II. vuL 
005 IthadoncebeencenvenieattofbrgetritwnanoveqfiiaUy 
oonivenieut to rcmembec. 

7 . ccilnq. and dial. a. Within easy reach ; easily 
accessible; * handy'. 

list THACKsnAV Van, Fair til, Haretict used to be 
brought thiiher convenient foe burning hard by. 

b. Convenientty near ; near In place or time to. 
(Ireland and U.S.) 

X849 Pout eked in Bartlett Diet. Amer, sMg DaMse 
Mvoh, Mail Feh, It was convenient to five n'clomt whoa 1 
got home. xil» Antrim 9 Down Gioss., Cenvomemtf 


Hb house h coavenaent to theebmeh iBBlf Daily 

Hows as JaD._(i>Mi^ At the Collag* la^ 


> Conapiracy\ At 
eonvenienc to Claseadon'aRldMig Sehooi 
^ ForxttcrW often compare by -#r, -drf. 

X644 Nt* Gunmery (X670) 37 If you find it moie con- 
vcnbiwer to use the pmnib » then tbn Index. 1669 
&TVRMV Mariners Mag. iv. box Although it b the aeerext 
way, k b not the convenbntest way for Seamen* 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1804) 1 . L 933 He will have burger 
panea of gbM, end coaveaieMer coMnenta 
B. f L ^ Agreement, aecoffd. Oh. 

1398 Tnnviaa Barth. De P. R. lu x. <1495) 97 The knn- 
tun and coiwcnyeoto of donim of vid, ^wZvKi. 


34 B AbodythtekMyifidapidaaother tiiteb wtebbBfisU 
majre be togydoxt io Ihe aoiae atede a^plaoe wyOiiaut 
conoeityent. 

1 2 . d/. ? Piroprieties ; formalitiei. fMr. 

ifite O* Dahwl Trinank., ffm. K cccalt^ A Pdnoe b 
Synew-Shrunk^ And Cnmpt, betwixt a TkK to kiM 
wanne And CoM Cooveniento. 
td. A mistress, concubine. Oh. 

tfiffi EtfftaBooo Man qf Mode tn. Ifi, Dorimant's Con- 
venfoai, i^am Leeek. s8B8 SnAXMtrxLL Sqr. Aimstia 
iL L xyeS h^TTSox Rahlais (1737) V. 917 ConcubiaeB» 
Conveniento. 

O^T«nimtlx(k^«fa!&>tn),<<A>. [Lpne. 

4. .L.y ’Z.] Ja g convenient manner, in accordanoe 
with coDvenieiiee. 

1 1 . Congruously, harmoniouslv. Oh. 

1398 TicviM Bar^ De P, R. n. x (149^37 Sadde aetes 
ben conuenable and oomienyently joyned. 1477 Noetoh 
Ord. AtcA. v. in Ashm. 1x659) 59 Comoyne your Elements 
• . Widi all their Concords conveniently. 

2 . In accordance, in harmony ; in accord with 
premises or facts, accordantly, rare. 

X5B9 Hawbs Pout. Ploas. xi. xxxil, It shall hym prouliyt 
yf be wyll apply To doo therafter ful convementiy. 1559 
RASTELL^i. Purgai. 11. xU, The souls coovnnyently must 
be infynyte. xdev C. Baiocas Exp. Po. cxix. (1630) 184 
[Go^ acts conveniently with his own nature. 

1 8 . Fittingly, suitably, appropriately. Ods. 

X447 Bokknham Sofjmtys (Roxb.) 8 Convenyently thb 
virgyne gloryous May to a margarj'te comparyd be. xaeg 
Act XI /Ion. V//f e. 39 Revenues to meynteyn honora^ 
and con^yently the astate of a Duke, x^ Shaks. Moren. 
V , II. viiL 45 Such faire ostents of ioue As ^all conueniently 
A — ... Hostu 
1663 Gu- 
may stand conveniently to 

the Stories. 

1 4 . With ethical or moral propriety. Oh. 

1568 Obaftom CAron, II. ao« And th^ concluded, y^ the 
king mighs conveniently ayde her with Golds and Sylver. 

5 . In a wav that affords ease or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty : commodiously. 

X633 J- Dohx Hist. Septnagint 6a With a Chimney, 
very properly and conveniently built ija$ Southey Ecle^ 
i, A carriage road That sweeps conveniently from gate to 
gate. X837 Haliam Hist. Lit IV. iii. | 4 ’They could not 
conveniently be wanting. xSyx Ruskin Muuera P. f^C 
(1880) 96, 1 nave now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chaptera 

b. In a way that fits one*s purpose or desire. 
1685 Stillimgpl. Orig Brit. I 47 So very convcnkatly 
[he] hods him in Britaio when Sl Paul wrote hb Epiatb 
to the Romans. 

6. With personal ease, facilitv, or comfort; 
readily ; without trouble or difficulty. 
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rga., — 

uenyentelyc plowe hb lande, and lode out his dounga 
bothe vppon a daye, with one draughte of bcastes. x6xx 
Bibt.x Mark xiv. xx He sought how he might conueniently 
betray hun. 1747 Weblev Prim. Physic (1769) 69 Drink 
the broth as soon as you can conveniently. s 9 s 9 Mm. 
Cablylr Lett. III. 9 If you could conveniently bring a 
tmall baa of meal with you. 1875 Jewarr Plate feiT t) 
ni. 4« Some lesser points may he aiore convementiy 
BOticed in thb place. 

t Conw&iailtMSB. Oh. The quality of 
being convenient ; Convkniiwcb. 

>878 J- JoHSa Preserv. Bodie k Seule 1. Hi 6 Profitabb. . 
forcommodiottsneaBe, conuenientnesse.and delightsoauiesse. 
X5B3 Goldimo CoUofin on Dent, clxxxvi. 1x58 Thu much 
concemiiig the cooucabnCnesse of the time. 
CoUTtnillff Ck^vf nx^), vbl. sb. [f. Comriini 
». + -IBG 1 J The action of the vb. Convebx; 
coming together, assembling, etc. 

x659P«ABtoHCru^(i8m) 370 The same practice of cen- 
vciung we find continued in the following years. s6ao 
LoCKk Gevt. u. xiii, Any delay of their convening mignt 
endainger the public 1795 Macnbill IViU 4 jr yomn 11. xx. 
Aye at first at theconveening, Moxmlbedon what waa right, 
Convwnillgv///. O. That convenes. 

1884 ^*Hl Mallu. sa Sept. x Ihe poor-law doctor would 
report to the convening authority. 

II ConweililiBe- obs. [L. comemsso < to have 
agreed *, perf. inf. of conuenlre to agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certain parties have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 

1661 J. STBriiEKS Prseuratiens lai At the Dedication 
of which Oratory there wu a Con veabse. .between the 
Fouadress aad the Bishop. 

Ooavwor, var. of Cokvbvbb. 

Ctovmt (kpnv^t), sb. Forma: a. 3-7 00- 
Tent, (3 kutient), 5-6 oovente, 5 eonvent ; 0 . 
6 ^ oemvenb. [M& a. AF. covettl, nevomt, eouvont 
•-OF. eomvettlf aiod.F. cottveoU « Pr. cstwM, Cat 
eouvontf Sp. and It. convento L. eonvont-um (tf- 
stem} assembly, company, f, comHnfn to come 
toge&er, Coityene. In OF. usually spelt contmnt, 
but already in ifith c. pronounced couvent, to 
which the spelling was conformed In the Aca* 
demy's Diet after the first ed. In EngUmd on 
the oontrary the ktinised spelling eomont was 
introduced c 1550, and by r 1650 saperseded the 
M.£, fbvm^ the iMter renaini in Onwte Gardgtt, 
Cotgr. 101 1 has *eooouent, a couent’i fl8od.F. dic- 
tlonaries have eotevmt^ a convciit.} 

1 An assemblage or gatberii^ of penona ; a 


ntmdiaf' met togallite''lar''aoi^ 




tt. #i8iai:ii^jr.t8Ma^k0U|Nte«^ 

Strang.. pan ansaerd mi pat deae oodent ^smi Wvcu* 
Ps. lm.3 [Ixiv. tj Thou wiit defirndU bm fto tha eooear 
orwariexfi. ijls--- fi. e IftNrihaleaiiaJa tofaaru 
eoaent, or g«Mng to gydere, a man, ota S 4 !l| CAtteir 
Csaha 9 Tim omirte is a eooeoie c# psfls oiat voder 
ftyncyseoftoeiyaNreb assemble hem to-gyire, taB%}wawL 
D^. ApeL (16x1) er As for year CawnMlf cif TVSw, Ood 
woe, it w» a stUy Ceoent Br. Moinrrsoo AAA 

Cmsoor. L 7 A dasstcai Dictator aaioagBi the Gpvsm. 

0 . aig |4 tr* /W. Verg. Eng. Hist. 1 . 47 Tlixait^ the 
recours and convenu of merchants, sms OaBBRB Motsea, 
Gmrsn. « The Xing^ foseiag aom mooaahaMmr 
would grow vpoa ibese amorous conuediiL pad that M gsa ., ' 
mond lucB a second Helena would onnie ,ifie muie aflass^ 
saty. 1650 Gauls Moagasirm,^ In the convent of oaer 
witches. t66s Bbamuall foatViid. lx. baj We believe 
that Gdnuent of Trent to bsue been* .no tawfim Counod- 
tb. trans/. of things. Obs, 

BAHisTxa Hist, Moon 1. x6 As touchyag tha c 

of Veynes and Arteries, within the Inner scope, .of the head, 
t 2 . A company; stM. the company 6f thd 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3 D. Oh. 

b4b6 Audblav Peems 91 When he dyd wesche hem. And 
knelud lowly apon hb knen to-fora hb olessid oovent. igitei 
Pilgr. Per/. de W. 1331) >66 b. Tha poors vnte^ 
f^-sMieni} Peter, John, Andrew^ and Joans, and the lesydee 
of y* holy couent. Jbioi. 084 Hb coaeat the holy a p ost l ea 
xuS Udall, ate. Eorasm. Par, yeAm 105 b, Ncucr oae of 
his couqnte or felowdUp hath perbhed excepts one. 

0 . A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious cider and unmrona 
saperior ; a body of monks, frbura, or mms fotmiug 
one local community. 

Often applied to the brethren or sbteta exclusively of the 
superior. 

a. c xage S. Bosg. Leg. I. yx^^Seint Wobton..waS 


imaked prior of ^ hous..hb ( 


I wusta swybe 


bot with bb couent hath sped hb 
fast, e 1400 Maumdev. (1830) XX. 
the covent of this Abbeys hath 1 

cj Tf.»- — z 


wet and to alls guodneste hem dimif* c X30e St. Brandom 
967 Tho 9e)e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to- 
fore hem here, e sjM Chavcxs Prieresd T, xBs Thab- 
‘ ' him for to burie him ful 

. tto Euery day, whan 
eten. xsx) Bkadohaw 
St. IVorAurgo 1. 1514 Saynt Audry, than abhime, tebe her 
holy couent And lae^ the sayd kynge. sdsg SMAica Horn. 
Vltt^ IV. ii. 19. x^ PavHHs Rememir* eo^ Skipmmoey 
7 The Abbot without the Coven^ the Master of the Conedge 
without the Fetlowes. a tfiaf ClxvslxMd Rmst. Roaodnmt 
Wks. (1687) 466 Thb. .was tna answer of the Covent, 

0 . a&h ButiMCT Tracts 1 . 36 He immediately caUad Ihe 
Convent together. 

f b. A company of twelve (or, indading the 
superior, thirteen) ‘religious* persons, whether 
oonstltutuig a separate communi^ or a section of 
a larger one. Obs. 

The iRunber b believed to refer to the company cf the 
Apostbtwicfa thfdr Mescer (see sense eVaad wasappniundy 
of later rotroductioii inco conventual ovnuiiiatioii. Theme 
(X4th c.) says of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, ' AaitoDoadnl 
ncxlvl iste Hugo repexavk antiquum numerum monach- 
onim btius raonasteni, et erant lx monachi profossi prmier 
abbatem»hoc est, quiaque cooventus in aniverso* 0 ecem 
Seripteres 1639, col. x8(^]. 

c xaw S. Eng, Lsg. L 986/304 A frere prechur of boloy»ie 
. . hadde a couent of freret . . hb twelf freres bl-fore bus 
comen, hiro-seotf was {m Jn^uehe. e x|B6 CHA»cBa.feiv^ 
T. 550 (Harl. MS.) And bring me x|i freres wit }e why For 
hrettene b a couent os 1 gesse toe 4 teats: Ellosm, f 
Lansd. For twelue b a Couent as I gesscl 1558 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1 , xxxv. 974 All . . houses of reliciott . . whereof 
the number in any one bouse b or of late hath been less then 
a covent, that b to say, uader 13 persone* 

4 . An institntiott founded for the living topther 
of a number of ‘religious * persont, meuw, irlarii 
nuns, etc. 

a. a xoag Aoscr. R. xe Pub hit b i luineat. sjfia Lanol. 
P. PL K.ai.9cq Ri)t 10 ee religaoiiu k roU^ and steruiK 
pat out of couent and clobtreooueitentoUbbim. sgasDiVii; 
on Lam Eng. 11. xxxvii. (1638) 198 Abbies and Pri^esL and 
other houses that have colledge and covent. 1665 J. Wkm 
Stoooe.Hemg (1705) 95 The Omnt of Cbarito of the Cations 
regular at Vemoe. 1879 Hist, Jetaer a He intreatod the 
Fathers, .to Receive him into their Covent. 

0 . ws 6 e 9 LADvHALKHTTA«rfsd«<g.(i 875 ) 5 QoiimBedia«ely 
end pen jumselfe In a Conventt. tyoS Swirr Abel. Cdr.Wks. 
1735 II. L 91 Convents . . whidi are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melanchofy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tick, and the morose. s8^ MorooingStar 4 Aug., Dating 
the present week a second convent of nuns has bm eau- 
blisned in the suburbs of York. 1871 MoaLxv VeUfOire 
(x886) 196 Voltabe often compared the system of lifo at 
Berlin, .to that of a convent, half military, naif Uteiary. 

|b. As a translatioa of Germ. Abr/rr, the 
name of tome Lutheran ecclesiastical cotporatfons, 
retaining the property and some features of the 
constitution of pre-Refoimation conventa. 

9760 tr. Bsuckkoeps Syst. Geog. VL 343 The convent can* 
sbts of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four oonventaab. 

0 . The building or set of buiMtngs occupied by 
such a religious community. 

a* xfiB RovJ 7 rdSrseir<Arb.) 8a Fryers. .In coventbwheseas 
they are, Thydce manteh of hyam they weare. t8ea O. 
Samovi TTatK 180 Virgins who neaer past the bounds of 
their Couenta xtbx Miltom Aodomadn. (s8sx) as; The bnikh 
ing of Churches, Cioystsra, and Coventa 
B. x6M J. SIkbohamt] Hist. MonasL Cmsmtiens A vja. 
The places . . were coIIm Monasteries, Convents* or Clw 
teie* i8e4 W. lavnto T, Tran, tL xo# The white to w e rs 
ofa eoaveat petped out ftom among the thick 1 
foUage. adgsLoiian. GeU. Leg *8 Out 1 
gray stone.. Walked the ModkTel 


t ofhb convent of 



ooimurr. 


936 


ooinrxirTicLB. 


6* hk lemef 4 tnd 5 the word is often popnlarlj 
lestrieted to • convent of women, a nonnery, « 
convent of men bdn£ distinguished as a mwuufety ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage, 

>798 Tiiuu>a* f^'^rds gsUtmtd 11. 66 CMtt^r 
b a ganeml term. .Camveni ii. .a raligiouf hoaie for nuns, 
uid mmasitry for monks or friara «Sx4 Stnatmio £« 
Rkdcliffb in S. Lana.Poole (1888) 1 . 904 Tell me 
whether 1 am right in suspecting that San Lucar b a 
convent, and not a monastery. i8i^ Linoabd Angh^mx, 
Ck. (1858) 1 . V. 196 No woman coula obtain permission to 
come into the monastery of the men ; none of the men to 
come into the convent of the women. 

7. Applied to a Buddhist or other non-Christian 
monastic institution : cf. MoNaSTiRT. 

15^ Hakluyt V^. I. 115 Their Priests.. Hue an hun- 
dretn or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent, 1638 Pmny Cycl. V. 53^1 Convents for miests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 


II 8. An administrative division of a province. 
Oht, rarr.^K [cf. med.L. convenius ‘ districtus, 
dioecesis episcopi * (Du Cange).] 

i6sB UesHsa Ann. vi. 594 Pontus . . being added to Gala- 
tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bitbynia. 

.8, attrib. and Comb, (in senses 3-5), as convtnt^ 
ally *chantingy -erniffted, -prayir, -roofy -uah oon- 
Tont-bred a., educated in a convent or nunnery ; 
t oonvant-loaf, ? same as chatier-bnad. 

18I6 Q. Rm. Apr. say *Convent<bred demoiselles. 1814 
Scott Ld. hUt vi. vi., The cheerless ^'convent.cell. 1847 
Emksbon P0tmt (1857) 55 ^Convent-chsnting which the 
child Hears. 1847 DrasARLi Taucred iv. xiL The *convent- 
crowned height. 1898 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 
114 This ^convent-founding, convent- ruling business, ij^ 
Palsgr. aio/i *Covent lofc, mi'cks [Cotgr., Micks . . a mte 
Manchet, or, particularly, that kind of Manchet which b 
otherwise tearmed. Pain ds chapiirey. i8tf Tbnnvson 
St ISvs X Deep on the *convent-roof the snows Are 

sparkflng to the moon. /did. 5 The shadows of the ^con- 
vent -towers. isjB-a Instruct. Hen, VI II Visit Monast 
(x886) 14 Whether ine *Covent-seal of this House be surely 
and safely kept 

tConvailt (k^ve*nt), v. Ohs. cxc. Hist. [f. 
L. convont- ppl. stem of convenhre to come to- 
gether, C0KVBK8 : cf. prevent 

1 . intr. To come together, assemble, meet; 
wiCoNVENS I ; to enter into a convention. 

1544 in Tytler Hist. Scot, <1864) II. 409 The lords con- 
vented in the fratre of the said mie ffireers. 1963 87 Foxs 
A. 4 M. (1596) 48/z Unneth the Christbns could sMclie con- 
uent in their owne houses. Ibid. 1^4/1 Crescentius with 
the people and clergie conventing against the said Gregorie, 
set up John the x8(h. i6oa WARNBa Alb. Eng. ix. liii. 
(z6iiJ 939 And each one to a divers Sect conuents. x6io 
Guhxim Heraldry iii. xxv. (i6iz) z8o Many Beasu did 
often conuent together at some Riuer to drinke. «i857 
R. Lovedav Lett. (Z663) 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
them a King. 

2 . trans. To cause to come together; to as- 
semble (persons or a body') ; « Corvxre 3. 

Grafton Chron. II 56 The king . . conventyng hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. 11. 59. 
€ s6ix Chapman Ilietd 11. 8 Command him to convent His 
whole ho«(t arm’d before these towers, z^ Prvnni Sov. 
Pouter Pari. 1. (ed. 9) zs How the Parliament shall be 
summoned and convented by the Lords, Commons, and 
great Officers of the Realme themselves. 

8. To cause (persona) to come or appear ; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

SS40-S Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 157 For that cause onely 
fhe] had often times convented him whan he repayred into 
that country. 1606 Hollano Sneton. 5 He convented Q. 
Catullus before the body of the people to receive their order, 
zdag Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar. 94, 1 muHt yet convent 
your honesty somewhat further. as6gi^ Osborn Ess. L 
(Z673) 553 The King, .upon his arrival convented the Boy. 

b. spec. To summon before a judge or tribunal, 
for trial or examination. 


1914 Fitehbrb, yust Peas (Z538) 139 b. The . . partie 
grevM may convent the partie so oftendinge before his 
ordinarie or other judge. 1583 Stubbrs Anat Abus. ii. Z7 
The great daye of the Loide, when all flesh shall be con- 
uented before the tribunall seate of God. 1649 Pkynnb 
Demursrer 97 A certain English Knight decreed to convent 
a Jew . . before the Judges. 17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witch- 
eresfi zrv. (xvao) a4X She was convented before Mr. Wotton. 

o. Wiin the judge or tribunal understood : To 
summon, to cite ; to summon on a charge of. 

sgr^ Act 9-3 Edw. Vly c. Z3 f zs The Party . . may and 
sh^l be convented and sued in the King’s Ecclesiastical 
Court 158s J. Bbll Haddads Asuw. Osar. 995 b. The 
Emperoiir is convented of heresie. 1601 Euhng Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden) 66 The Commons have convented 
Flood, examyned him, and sentenced him. 1878 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. IV. 1 . 975 Meantime, the owner and 
master of the ship were convented, and forced to pramise 
not to land the tea. 

+ 4 . ? To agree or covenant to give : cf. conven- 
tion. and covenant. Obs. 

1587 in Wills 4 Inv. H. C, (Surtees) 145 Whereas 1 con- 
ventM in mariage with my doughter Meiyall the some of 
yxMf., whereof my sonne-in-lawe William WycUffe, hir hiis- 
oantL hath allready receved 900/, 

6. In the following taken by some to mean 
* To be convenient, fit, suit ’ ( • COKTEme 6) ; but 
sense 3 * To summon, call together’, is possible. Obs. 

1801 Shaks. Tutel. H. v. i. 39Z When that is knowne, and 

S lden time conuents A solemne Combination shall be made 
' our deere soules. 


I tOowSBtorjOOTMltOT. Oit. [f. ceetnt, 

I CoirVBRT + -XB i./ One who lives in a convent. 
tSys H. M. tr. CaUeg. Erasm. 90Z What shall we say then 
of SO many Monasteries td Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc. 

CottVa*ttlBOalf Ct. rare. Also erron. -ttole. 
[f. L. coHvcnt’Us + -10 + -AL.] 

L Of or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 

* Conventual prior : the same as an abbot ’ 
(Ogilvie). 

1788 Strrmb Tr. Shandy vii. xxi, The gardener . . had 
mortgaged a month of hit conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Ut^fort. Sensibility II. Z07 
If hereafter I should resolve upon a conventicle lifeu 

2 , Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 
t§ja J. H. Nbwman Disc. 4 Argustunts 957 Sir Robert 
[Peel] breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

Hence OonTwntloallj adv, 

1840 Neto MontUy Mag. LX. 391, *I was reading my 
blessed bible . said Tim, looking conventically. 
Conwentiole (k^hive’niiKl). Also 4-5 -ioule. 
[ad. L. convcnticul-um assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
coHventus assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. 1 m any diminutive or depreciatory sense. 

It was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their meeting-houses, or places of worship, and is soused 
in the edict of Galeriut, a.d. 311, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L. the word benn to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and hence bad sense; according to Du 
Cange * de hmretids proprie didtur*. The 4th Council of 
CarthaM has * conventicula bereticorum non ecclesia sed 
conciliabula appellantur* (Du Cange), where, however, the 
word itself is merely 3 ‘ assembly *| or * little assembly * ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
usually small and private, in comparison with the great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
destgna^ by the diminutive form, which gnulually acquired 
from this assodation an unfavourable connotation. In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutral 
sense received from ancient Latin ; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a civil or political, and afterwards of a religious ^aracter. 
Although the ecclesiastical application arose directly out of 
the political, and was never thoroughly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely aflTected also by 
the niediseval association with meeting of sectaries or 
heretics. Cf. F. conventiculey x6th c. in Littr6, * prohibition 
des conventicules [pour le protestantisme) ’. In all the 
early verse quotations, from Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Daniel, Crowne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac- 
cented co*nventi‘cle or co'nvsnti -cle (riming in Hudibras 
HI. ii. s^88 with * stickle'); Bailey’s folio, accents 

co'mteniule I and Cowper, Task 11. 437. originally wrote 

* the nasal twan|L At co‘nventi*cle beard , but alters it in 
ed. 3 (Z7871 to * Heard at conve’nticle'.] 

t. A meeting secular or religious, 

1 1 . An assembly, a meeting ; esp. a regular 
meeting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men. Obs. [L. conventus and conventiculumi\ 

138a WvcLiF Ps. xv[i]. 4, I shal not padere to gidere the 
conventiculis [1^88 eihir litis couent ts] of hem of blodis 
[Vulg. comienitcula eorum de sanguinibus. after LXX 
avoaywydtl tdhj Trbvisa Higden (Kolis) Vlll. Z49 pis 
William . . made openliche conventicles and counsailes and 
ndrynge of men. a z^g Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 49 
Item rrbe Deane of tne Chappell) ought eveiy Friday to 
kepe a conventicle with them all (chanters, etc.] and there 
to reherse the fautes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 

X 63 Will nlucke you as yll doers into the3T counsels and 
conuentycles [ver. Z7, ir ratv avoayuyals). 196B Gbapton 
Chron. II. 75 He caused a convocation of Bishops to be 
holden at Westminster. .. In which conventicle, then being 
present all the Bishoppes and Abbottes. 1500 Girenb Never 
too late Wlu. zSSa Vlll. z6t He [the Mayor] ^led a Con- 
uenticle of his Brethren. 1811 Spkrd Theat. Gt. Brit. 11. 
(16x4) 4/1 What could not be there decided, was referred to 
a SQcietie or conventicle of greater jurisdiction, a 16x9 
Bbaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta 1. iii, To you, and all this 
famous conventicle. Let me with modesty refuse acceptance 
Of this high order.^ 1837-90 Row Hist Kirk (Z849) 399 
Not by a. .Conventicle of bishops and doctors. 

t b. The action of assembling, assembly. Obs. 
1^ Puttbnhaii Eng. Poesis u xiu. (Arb.) 46 They had 
yet no laige halles or places t^ conuenticle. 
t 2 . A little assembly, a meeting of a private 
character. Obs. 

1813 R. C Table Alph. fed. 3) Conuenticle, a little as- 
sembly. 1840 Jkr. Taylob Gt Exemp. Prtf. p ya The 
societies of Christians growing up from ConventicleB to 
As.<iemblies. .little by little turned the Common- wealth into 
a Church. 1899 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iii. § 4 No disgrace 
is imported in the notation of the word Con%'enticl^ Bound- 
ing nothing else but a small Convention. . . However Custome 
(the sole nunt-master of currant words) hath took of CoO' 
venticles from signifying a Binall number, to denote the 
meeting of such (how many soever) in a clandestine way, 
contrary to the commands oK the present lawful! Authority. 
1898 Blount Glossogr., Conventicle, a little or private As- 
sembly. 

t8. A meeting or assembly of a clandestine, 
irregular, or illegal diaracter, or considered to 
have sinister purpose or tendency. Obs. 

In many of the quotations conventscle is associated with 
other terms, as congregationy gaihsringy assembly, the un- 
favourable sense being conveyed by the context ; but it is 
evident that the term came to be considered as specially 
fitted to express disapprobation. (Cf. sense a, quot. tfiy.) 

[C£ Edict John i. cf France (13x6) III. Oimn. p. 63 (Du 
C ange) Colligationes ant cmxventunilas factai aut initas in 
cattro.] 1383 in Riley Mom. Land. 480 That no man make 
none congregaciouns, conventiculet, ne assembles of poeffle. 
e 1400 ApoL Loll, so 1 ^'out spechis , . or conuenticlu pur- 
poring iuel, as peft or manslawt, or swilk oper. [1410 Act 


t Hen. P/, c. 3 Pur taut dlvurirt homiddes ttUfdrM 
Ja^ roi;*riei'& autre. JSonim 
malefaits jataide ount estei fluts ea 
dEi^etene par gents nees en Jr^e. J c Mji Hem. VI. iu 
HalliiF. Reysd Lett 118 Not soffenng privy gatlwrinia, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day Che^ 
about. 1494 Fasyan CAfbsm. vii. 350 Ib^ers connanticnlis 
and gaderynges were mode of the eyteseyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of the cytie and dyd moche harma 
sgia Act 4 Hsh. Vlll, c. 14 Preamb., Confederydes, 
notys, rouM conventicles, unkwftill lyeng in wayte. 
igsB Hall Ckrou. 176 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
.Toad knowledge of all these rioynges, and secrete coiv 
venticles. 1581 l^M UAntM Eiren. n. v. (Z588) 183.^ 1999 


Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, in. L v 
heads together. My selfe ‘ 


. 1, all of you haue lay'd your 
1 notice of your Conuenticles, 


And all to make away my gulltlesse Life. s8i8 Bullokar. 
Conuenticle, a little assembly, most commonly for an ill 
purpose. 1843 PavNNB Sov. Power Pari., Apa. b6 The 
Commons . . arew them to Conventicles and Companies. 
NiyzS Pbnn Whs. 1796 1 . 465 Conventicle is a diminutive 
private Assembly, designing and contriving Evil to pax* 
ticular Persons, or the Government in generm. 

4 . A religious meeting or assembly of a private^ 
clandestine, or illegal kind ; a meeting for toe exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than as sanctioned by 
the law. 

In the statutes of Heniy IV and V, not distinct from sense 
3 ; the special sense begins under Henry VIII. 

[isoo-s Act 9 Hen. IV, c. zs De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque doctrinis & opinionibus conventiculassiBt confede* 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolas tenent & exercent 1414 Act 
9 Hen. V, Stat. i. c. 7 Denqnerer de touts yceux qi 
teignent ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes. .si bien 
delour sermons come de lour cscoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederades ] 1918 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 
Z531) 993 b. He sente a flode after her, by the whiche is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of heretykes. 1990 Ridijev in 
E. Cardwell Ann. Reformed Ch. Eng. (s844)L9z Whether 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, or other, use notoriously any 
unlawful or private conventicles . . separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish T 1579 ^^^xb Cosynt Sanders 
586 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks. 
i8ss Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 49s When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
others, in an Outward Face of a Church. 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. L vii. f 97. 40Z Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. s6jri Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., I 
went to London to receive the fi. Sacrament, the first time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
venticle, BO sharo was thej^rsecution. 1878 W. Hubbard 
Happiness of People 40 lue Conventicles or meetings of 
the Arrians, zygo Ciiestbrf. Lett III. 9 You . . preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English con\enticIes 
set up imainst them by dissenting English ladies. Z78S 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 111 . 35 The rigorous prohibition of con- 
venticles . . in which the [Arian] heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping. z8iw Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) II. xi. 3x6 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly icept in l^ondon. .871 Spurcron 
Trias. Dav. Ps. Ixxiv. '8 One object of persecutors has 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 
called them. 


b. spec. In Eng. Hist. A meeting of (Protes- 
tant) Nonconfonnists or Dissenters from the 
Church of England for religious worship, during 
the period when such meetings were prohibited 
by the law. 

I'his specific application gradually became distinct after 
>S93 p <^<i ^ ■ud to nave been recognized by the 

'Conventicle Act' of Z6647 »i*hough the word there 
occurs in constant conjunction with assembly and meeting, 
and always with qualification, it was entitled * An Act to 
prevent and suppress seditious conventicles I, by which title 
It is cited in the Act of Toleration of 16^ The application 
to Nonconformist worship after its legalization or * establish- 
ment ' in 1689, and esp. after the rep^ of the Conventicle 
Act in z 8 ib, comes, according to circumstances, from a 
historical survival of the idea of illegality or from a living 
idea of schism or heresy. 

Z993 Act 35 Elia. c. 1. To . . be present at any unlawful 
Assemblies. Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour or 
Pretence 01 any Exercise of Religion. 1831 High Commis- 
sion Cases (Caroen) 900 Mr. Viccars preacneth at Stamford 
and blesieth some and curseth others that doe not frei^nt 
his conventicles. 1883 Pbpys Diary 97 May, The first [bill] 
. .is, he (Roger Pepys] says, too devilim a severe actagainst 
coDvcntttles. 1884 Act z6 Chas. II, c. 4 {Comnmiklo Act) 
Any Assembly Conventicle or Meeting tinder colour or 
pretence of any Exercise of Religion in other manner than 
Is allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1884 Pbfvb Diary 7 Aug , Came by aeveral poor 
creatures carried by constiuiles, for being at a conventicle. 
i(M Butlbb Hud. III. iL 1388 Take all religions in, and 
stickle From Conclave down to Conventicle. s88a Dbyden 
Medal db^ A Conventicle of gloomy aullen Saints. 1711 
Act zo Anno c. 6 (Occasional Conformity Act) Present at 
any Conventicle Assembly or Meeting, .for the Exerdse of 
Religion in other Manner than accoraing to the Liturgy 
and Practice of the Church of England * . at which Conven- 
ticle Assembly or Meeting there shall be Ten Persons or 
more tssemblM together over and besides those of the 
same Houriiold. zyzi Addison Sboct. Na xbv F 7 , 1 wish 
it may not drive many ordinary Women into Meetings and 
Conventicles, slay Hallam Const (1876) L iv. z8s 
When, .even those who voluntarily renonneed the temporri 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from theur 
private conventicles. 1816 Lbckt Eng, in z8/A C. H- v. 39 
It was made a capital offence to preaw in any conventicle. 

o. In Sc. Hist, more etpecially atic^ated with 
the field preaching (JSoldconvcntUUs) of the 
Presb^erian ministers anring the reigns of Charles 
lland James II, which was often attended b¥ large 
numbers of armed men {armed cenventUUs). 

1867 in Wodrow Hist. Ch. Seotl. (ijat) 1 . il v. aip Upon 
Notice of any numerous Conventicle • . you shall do your 
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» 4 r. Ctvimtmiift vii, Qq SoiMilMr ImI ihMft 

s. . 

above 6oe w^oippoUilod umo hi aMMOi and above |ooo 
comiBoti Mpb. 

coovrnituneei crowded wiihout tbodoore^or atfebe wiodewe, 
were to be r ec k oned and jnudihed ae Aeld convemhdee. 
itot Soorr 7 b 4 fv Grmu(A Ser. if, {id4f ) I eee IIm ceeton 
of boldiag field coneendMoira adopted. /Al., The nttm- 
ber of armed oonventhfiee • iacreeaed. till M. Moaaie 
CZetvrfiaaia vL tofi Newt, .of an unntnally tam and Well- 
armed conventicle to bo held at Blacklodc {in 1^4). 

tnm^, tfipp Plot SUifMth, (rfiSfii so Witardt and 
WitchM have tometimea their field Conventicles, 

1 6. Applied contrmtaially or opprobriotialy^ to 
any aeacmbly of which the public or regnlar 
character ii denied: a *hole*aod-comer’ meet* 
ing. 

teal BaaifAtD ftU ^ Man (ed. to) 059 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generali Gouncill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Convintible of Trent, tfiig Paoitt 
CArrs//atu!fr, l iii. (1696) im Againet thie iweembly Francis 
the French King proteeted and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle, sole G. Topham Ram^g Trad, exdThlnge 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent 

11. A place of meeting or asiembling. 

6 . gen. Also rar%. 

Edward ift^ 11. i. In the summer arbour sic by me, 
Make it our council-house, or cabinet : Since green our 
thoughts, green be the conventicle, site Masson Roc, Brit, 
Pkiko. ii. 33 On this ground of Consciousness .. as the re- 
pository, storehouse, or conventicle of all knowledge. 

1 7, Used to render L. catwentUulum applied to 
the early Christian places of worship in Rome. Obs, 

[311 Edict 0/ Galenng in Lactantius Dg Maria Portae, 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in hb quoquo indulgentiam nostram 
credidimus porrigendanL^ut denuo sint chrUtUni, et conven- 
ticula sua componant. See also iSid, v. ix. xo^ xxxvi. | 3.] 
S963 Hamilut 11. Idolatry iii. (1859) e5$ In Maxlmtnlan 
and Conntantius the Emperors* proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to public prayer were called 
'Conventicles*. 

8 . A nonconformist or dissenting meeting-house. 
Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice. (Now rhetorical or opprobrioos.) 

1350 Bale A ^ al . xi8 Everywhere appoynted they howses 
of prayer . . called conventyctes or places of assembly for 
sober nonest men and not for prestes and nunnea idle 
DavoxH MoM Ep. to Whiga 1 hear the conventicle is 
in Pepys Diary ^ Carr, (1879) 
.L! L Liberty 


shut up. 168I-9 Lusangy ^ , , , 

VI. 164 A conventicle set up here since this unhappy Liberty 
of Conscience. 1793 Ca^por-Plata Mof, No. ea Though five 
only of the parishes nave churches, there are six conventicles, 
or meetlng-housea ilse D'lsaACLl Chat. /, 111 . xi. sap 
These new levellers would have converted e cathedral into 
a conventicle. XI4S Bsiokt Sp, Irol, xd Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrab and the parbh churches but 
from the conventiclea xlpx Anti^yaeahin ex Mar. xSa/a 
Hb intellectual faculties, when not engaged in the^ mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in this conventicle, 
t 9. A small conyent. Obs, [Cf. conventicula 
monachorum^ a.d. 96a in Da Cange.] 
tfiSN dets PriayCamteit Eng, (1891) II 1 . 73 All monasteries 
andraligiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventesof 
monkes, freeres, nonnes . . and other persons called religiouse. 
1603 Ado, Don Stbaxtian in HaH, Mite, (Malh.) 11 . 4c^ A 
gentleman of Venice, .came to the toam to the conventicles 
of St. Francb. .where the King lay concealed. 

10 . attrib, and Comb,^ as convmHcU drttuher, 
etc. Oonwentloli Aota, the acts 16 Chas. 11, 
c. 4 and a a Chas. II, c. i * to prevent and soppreu 
seditious Conventicles *. 

a xtei Donnb Strm, vtii. (xSsp) I. 7y All true purification 
is in the light : comer purity, clandestme purity. Conventicle 
Purity is not purity, ilee Southky Lifa trotUy 11 . 536 
Hb friends advised that an application should be made to 
Parlbment for the repeal of the Conventicle Act. 1I37 
Hisi, Eng, (Lardner) VII. li. 39 /aotm., The English pro» 
testantism which inspired the conventicle act has little nght 
to reproach French^pery with intolerance and persecution. 
/bid, VI I. X. 360 That the conventicle preacher should be 
hunted down. 1II4 StaiuUt I ndex (ed. 9) 034 Conventicles 
Act (repealed by 5a C^ea 3. c. 155. a. x). 

Ooil‘re*ntiole. W. [f. prec. sb. Formerly ac- 
cented cornvwtvcu^ 

1 1* trans. To form (persons) into a conventicle 
or irregular assembly, to band together. Obs, 
taiT'ifioe W, Riding Sauiam Ram {Yarko, Arekmal. 
Attac^i^ Uprore of vop\o. .raised and conventicled within 
the saide towne. 

1 2. To convert (a place) Into a conventicle. Obs, 
s6|3 O. U. Par. CA, Na CanvontieUt va Theb little Vari- 
ations about Modes . . will not be of vaudhy to conventicle 
or dbconventlcle PaxochUl Churches. 

8 . intr. To meet in a conventicle ; to hold or 
frequent conventicles. 

1630 FuLLBa A^f. tnf* Innac. (1840) 34| If factions people 
should, in peaceable times, aintast lawful authority, con- 
venticle in a bam or stable. 1070 MaavaLL Carr, cxxxvU. 
Wks. 1870-5, 11 . 307 That one Fob, a tescher of some 
fanaticall people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there, ifilo 
G. Hicns S/Mi ^ Papery 69 They (the Scotch] began to 
Cooventieie fn..fonnidable numbers. .in the Fields. 

t ConTGtttiolMT. Obs, [t ComrxNTioLB sb. 
+ -aiR.] A variant of Covtbntiolib. 

1647 b/aw Qamret ta Prwlatag 6 Whether If the Apostles 
were now In England . . onr Lord Prelates would not. .fine 
and Imprison them for Convintlcleers. ttefi M. Daviss 
AtAen. Brit, 11 . 3oe The surly Conventkleer. tHd, 303 He 
would help him to hunt the' Conventicleer into hb own 
narrow boundarlee. 


Ch m wprtictor OHmnr- 

Attitliiidfiht 

vfinricto; CNf^mliricinily, a icMcatlk, adhismatia. 
sun Gasaitwoop CatUei,S^n^ Art, AUh> Publjshimi 
gqii --.A n a b a p ti s t s .. IXwmtbta, Conuenticleia. nille 
Bin^e (X7991 1, i8x Who us'd to shave the Oiaadeet 
^ their Stiokl^ fimd crop the Worthies of tNir Conveh- 
^brs. iHi Trial S. Ca/lodige 96 He alerays went to 
j^urch, WM no Cofiventider. i 0 |Evnt 4 ni/M^fo|fiiy, 
ditpetate.Field.Coovemfolm who had done suSi 
unb^-ofaHassMloas. 1794 PBiiiiAMT 7 Wv.Sref. 11790) 
X17 Here 1 fpvuid my good old mother Chux^ beoim a 
mere oony^cler. M hl,ii atm Lipt Y*et, Dmtdte 11 . 
eie A glorification of these very Cooventicleis, 
Ocmw*aMe 1 ingy vbi. sb, (f. CoBtnmoLx v. 
•h-iMQi.] The forming of, meeting in, or fre- 
quenting conventicles. Also td/rib, 
slid BnuAin /tie ^Man <ed. xo) 17 Ready to eend the 
•y^**** privb SchismaticaUconventiclingaod 
mUe^l me^off. ih4l 1 . Bbapmomt PsyeAe xvHxxx. 
(R,», The fond s^bmatick end hereti^ fipy Flatter their 
conratlcliiw mils in vain. 1717 Db Fob Mem, Ck. Seat, iii. 
64 Beside hb Sentence for CamtentielAtg, as they it. 
CimTft*ilttoliaig. ppl, a, [L as preo. v- -ino^.] 
Fonnkg orjrequenting oqnventiclet. 

Tral- 


Ooawentd'OnlRr, a. rare, 
um CONVEKTIOLl -AR.] Of 


ff. L. emventicul* 
tbe nature of, or 


I possible varieties of con- 

. , .... . .. — *7*/* by an 

mfallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular Gothic. 

t Conv«nti*Olllist. Obs, [f. asprec,<f-i 8 T.] 
wCOHVlHTIOLBR. 

ifiip Bastwick Litany l 8 An enimy of straglers and 
tecter3res. .for which he is hated by the conventicnlbts. 
tConwG'tttiiig. vM Obs, [f. CoNviitvp. 
+ -1110 l.J The action of the vb. Convbvt; a. 
Assembling; b. Summoning. 

s333 Moib Apel, xL Wka 907/a The conuenting of here- 
tikes ex sfficia. tfiij Puschas Pilgrimage u vi. ag Which 
b meant either of hb Judiciall conventing him, or, etc. 
a xfixp Bbaum. ft Fl. Rat, Malta l iii, Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlemen. 

OOttVaatlon (kj^ve n/anx [a. F. convention^ 
or ad. L. convenliSn-em meeting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action f. eonvenirc to come together.] 

1. The action of convening. 

1 1. The action of coming together, meeting, or 
assembling. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eaeydat xiv. 50 But luno . . wolde speke to 
the goddesse Venus for to doo conuencyon of Eneas smh the 
sayd Dydo. 1371 FoaRBST TAeapAilntxtvg in Anglta VII, 
We . . haue at thb season cevraed thb convention. 1831 
WsBVBa Ane, Fan. Man.^^i Diuere Princes . . haue often 
made theb residence in thb Towne . . but now for want of 
that generall conuention, the Castle . . is greeily decayed. 
1641- Evblvn Mem, (X857) L *5 In thb place of convention 
of merchante from all paru of the world. itIi V. Knox 
Ett, (xSxp) 1 . xlil 039 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a pre^ that they already believe it. 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

1847 CLAtBNDOM Hitt, Reh, ii.(x 843> 53/x In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lordke^r Coventry died. sl8i Stanley 
Eaet, Ck, V. (X669) x8x llie settlement of the general con- 
troveriies which gave occasion to the Council’s oonvention. 
site H. Cox /aetit. 1. iii. X4 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Pariiament, when the Crown required eids, became fre- 
quent. 

1 8 . The action of summoning before a judge or 
other person in authority. Obs. 

«x8oo Hookes Eccl. Pal, vl iv. | a Transgreesors ware 
not from the time of their first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries. 1809 Skbnb Reg, Maj, 88 The like proces 
sould M keiped, end observed in the breive of convention ; 
quhereof this is the forme. s8xp Bbbnt tr. Sarpi^t Mitt, 
Caane. 7 >vwf (1676) 33a Convention before the Ordinary, in 
criminal and mixt causes. 1716 Avlivts Parerg, 074 They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that Is to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit againsL tha Party, 
b. In the University of Cambridge, the 'con- 
vening! of a student before the college authorities. 
(Not an official term.) 

slix BvaoN Hints Jrom Horace ajx Fines, tutors, tasks, 
oonventiona threat in vain. 

4. An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
coxnmon object ; esp, a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 
ecclesiastical, political, or sodaL 
B3SB Lvndbsav ManarcAe 4471 For Christ, in hb last 
conuentioun. The day of hb Ascentionn, Tyll hb Disciplis 
gaif command, igli Laiiba01» Eirtn. 11. v. (X588) 183 All 
these conuentions may be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace. 1807-77 Fbltkam Reseioet 
L vtii. so Not in the ear of e popular convention. 1849 Jsa. 
Taylm Ct, Exemp. it. § 9 Conveations for prayer, i8u 
Honaas Coot, 4 Sae. vL f x/. 103 If the 


i If that sumoe not, they 


may call a aew oonvention of estates, lyta Pabnbll 
Speet. NOb 480 F to The Propriety of their [the Mahome- 
Uns] Demeanour in the Conventions of theb erroneons 
Worship- 1777 Watbon PAHH // (1839) 109 The prince of 
OrangapropoiMiiitheoouocfl, that..she ' 


_ M ffibottld ffiuininoft 

a oonvankim d the States, x^ Milmam Lat. C/tr, (1884) 
I. iL L 107 CouocUt were only occasional diets, or general 
convemioDS|iiet a standiim representative Senate 01 Chris- 
tendom. tlW Moblbv Expane, Eag, Grit Mim. 111 . 903 
When a colonial convention pr s sse s the diplomacy of the 
mother-oonntry and pronqiu its foreign policy. 



lb JTflg. 

tiMudbiftry MseaibUies of & Hmriii of FilriUt- 
Rifiiit, without the •umnom of tbi SovOnrigu ; Mz, 
Umt of i(56o, which rcMorad CburtoilX. ihd that 
of 168 ^ which declared the duooe abolattod hf 
James 11. Hence eotwenHomparUmmt, ajMtfUa- 
ment constituted of such a coBventfon. 

i6te Tried Regk, lo Thst aoeo of as do oarfi that Gpa< 
ventloB, whatsoever ft be. to both# JMiomeiitorSitt 
s8ll Evilvw IHary s8 Dee., Till a Conwiooon Ofl 
and Commons sheald ssaeta In fiill body- pdbg i 
Jan., The mate Convention bebig assoxAMthp i 

roie . . resolved that X. James had by demise ah 

himself, /hid, 19 July, The Conveatlon (or Partiammit as 
some cell'd k) sitting- itiw Hallsm Cam/. jfiUi, (tl76> IL 
xL 39« Charles now dissolved the oonvention pirliameai^ 
dbtaQmx^SAart HUt. ix.viiL673 In 1889, the Convoetfoa 
dsda^itmlf a Parliament. 

b. In Scotland ; ComenHom of esUtitP i 
a mooting of the Estates of the xliigdom Of Sootr 
land (betore the Union), upon any spml oocasioii 
or emergenev, without the formal sunmioof which 
was rMuirea for a regular parliiment Cmt^ 
(ion of royal burpfisx a yearly meeting of com* 
missioners from the royal bmghsheld In Edinbuivh. 

t|7n Sempill Ballatee (xS/e) 149 BeoaUt 1 hard of ana 
Conuention Now to be maid for thb dlssentloun That b 
into this land. 18I9 CLAvaaiiouia in M. Monb Lipt hb 
(x888) 183 While 1 attended the ConventlM at £dinlbiu|fik. 
1889 BALCAaan in M. Mcmis ClanerAaaee lx.(s888) tgSTo 
leave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Betaies at 
Stirling, tyip Robbvtson Hid, Seat, 1 . m. 195 Aaothar 
convention or esutes was held In May. sloa Scott Sat^^ 
'Bennie Dundee* I, To the Lords of Conventlott *twas 
Qaver’se who spoke. 1873 M. MAcAnTHua Hiet, Seat, vU. 
X54 A deputation • . was sent to him [Will of Orangelto 
prey him to call a Convention of the Estatea Ibid,, The 
Convention then tnmed Itself Into a Parliament. 1898 Jas. 
Gsant Burgh Sek, Seat, il xlU. 36s The collective wbdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of loyw burgbfo snd the minlstiy of 
Edinbnreh. 

e, I/, S, An assembly of delegites or represeu- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

(a.) In e general sense (see 4): applied to aevwel asaem- 
bliee of bbtoric note, as the CamrenUan t/ CaagretoHanat 
Minitiere of MessamuseUs osganbed eeiiiy in the xSth c. ; 
the Albany Convention of t7S4| the fim movement of tho 
coloniee cowards concerted amon; the Amerwean Canaanm 
Han of Abolitionists, (bunded b 1793 *, the ifartJead Cam 
ventian of xSia, with a vbw to the pooaible divbum of the 
Union ; eta. yaint emvmtian : the meeting b one body 
of both branches of Congiess or of a State bgbbtuxi- 
(A) In Law, A body constituted by statute to 1 

the people b their primary relations, and b some a 

tide of the constitution, as eg, (br the fimmlng or amending 
of the conatitutbn ItMdf (Canefitutienai Camnntiattb, In 
thb sense, appliad to the body of delsgates from the several 
states which framed the federal constitution b 1787 { also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congrem to frame a eon- 
stitutton for a new sute, or convened by a state legblature^ 
b the meaner prescribed by bw, to revbe tho coimtutioa 
of the state. 

(r ) In iMurty politics, a meeting of delentet of a political 
pArtyiJyaiianalCanventiemoi the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the preeidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices. 

(d.) The title of the triennial vmamhlyiGenemlCenventied) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding b some 
respects to Convocatbn in England), and or the annual dio- 
cesan assemblies (Diecetan Canaentiene) of the same. 

(a)n 1700 in Mem. Hitt, Beaten 11 , ess The ' Convention 
tional Minbters* was organised. In 1700 they 



appoint Debgates to the proposed Convention, provided a 
maiority of the Abolition Societies in the UnitM States do 
agm. 18x4 /filed Regieter le Nov. 155 Atminst the re* 
solution prolong a oonventbn of delegates (ram the New- 
Engbnd States (at Hartford] and the remlutlons connected 
therewith. X883 N, Y, Nation 14 Sept. 330 If the English- 
men can initiate no publb enterpnse without a publb 
dinner, the American is equally helpless until be has called 
a convention. 189s Baeten yml zx Nov. 9/1 The greet 
national conventbn of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union opened b Tremont Temple this morning. 

ib) X783 Goov. Moans in Sparks Life 4 fYrit. (1830)!. 098 
Have a oBovention of the etatos to fonn a better constitution, 
»87 Wabhihoton Te MadUan Wks. (ed. Ford) XI. txt 
Congrats have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to be holden in Philadelphia next May* 
1787 I. Bablow Oration 4 yiv^ xi Much b expected (roia 
tna Foederal Convention now sitting at Philadelphia. 1989 
Canetit, U. S, vii, Done in convention, by the unanbuMis 
consent of the Sutes present. 1893 T. JanraasoN A utobieg, 
Wks. 1B59 i- Withb a few days, the conventbn of New 
York approved of it. 18I8 Bavea Amer. Camtnw, 1 . App. 
530 It it always by a convention (/.#. a representetive brny 
culed togethra for tome occasioiial or temporary ptuposq) 
that a constitution b framed. 

(c) 18x7 Niles' Register 5 Apr. 96 At a convention of the 
rapublicmi members of the legbbtura of New York, .at 
AUmny on theasth ult...held (or the purpose of nominating 
a suiuUe pereon to be supported for the offioe of governor 
of the sute. X83X /bid, x OcL 74 The enti-maeonic conven- 
tion, to nominate a president end vios-piesident of the 
United States, met in thb city (Baltimore) on Monday last. 
1891 Boston yrtd, 95 Nov. 3/x A National Republican Con- 
vention of delegated rapresentetivee of the Republbaa 
party will be hud at the city of MinneapoUs on.. tha 7th 
Tune, 1899, at 19 o’clock noon, for the purpose of nommal- 
ing candidates for Praeident and Vba President. 

(</) 9783 CansHt.gfOet. b VanyUitt* Amer. EpHe, CA. IL 
09 Thera shall be a general Cwiventioo of the Protestant 
upi Church b y*U^ States of America; which shall be held 



OOTTV’KBTTIOK. 

sIpD M. Towmnom * 44^ The 

iriit £|uoopaJ CoRventlan held ia tJw Uaited Statee wm 
convened at PhUadclphla in 178I9. 

dL Natkudl Cwweniionx {a) the lovere^ as* 
sembly which governed France from Sept, ai, 179a, 
to Oct. a6^ 1705 ; (d) the name of an assembly of 
the Engli^ Chartists in 1 833. 

two Genf. Ma^. Aug. 759 The French Nation U invited 
to form a National Cooventioii. tm Mad. D'Abblay Lett 
•a Feb.. The aristoermu . . hold me' ConetitutiotialiBts in 
greater norror than the Convention Itiielf. <848 W. E. 
FoasTKa Dieury 1:6 Aw. in T. W. Reid L^fe (m8) 1 . viL 
•94 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
tod armed proceMions and all manner of horrora. t8to 
S. Waltols Hiet Bng. 111 . xiii. 991 (In 1833] a meeting 
was summoned In Colobath Fields to j^ve the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. 
t 0 > Of things: Assemblage^ gathering, 
union. Obs» 


saps R. D. tr. Hypnereiomachia 63 Euerie partition and 
txquhdte Lineaments, 1813 W. 
> within, all vertuea have oon- 




elegant conuention of exquhute 
Baowtw Brit Poet L I, within, «u 
vuntton. HiSi Howbix i^mice 3a Venioe is no other than 
a Convention of little Hands peap^ up above tlie Watexs. 
i6te Bovlb Enf. Notitm Nat 63 They .. believ'd all thinga 
to nave been made by the Atoms, cnaridered as their Con- 
ventioiia and Commatiooi into the Sun, Stars. Earth, and 
other Bodies. ii|8 CdowMB Caiig%da ni. >9 Tis a conven- 
tioa in hie sacrad flame Of divine atoms. 

n. Agreement, oMiTcntiousl nstge. 

' 7 . An igreemcnt or covenant between parties. 
rMto Geelm Pern, nl, z6i (HarL MS.^ For the treuaa 
thM 1 haue made ayenst youre coouencion. igaS Pdgr, 
Petf* (W. de W. 1S3X) 166b, Theyr eares also hath maoe a 
conuencyon or oonande with reason. 1667 Pbpys Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me, thsit, what- 
ever 1 do give to anybody etse, 1 shall give her as mudu 

J ijPdB Blackstomk Comm. 1 . 47 Though society had not it's 
brmal beginoing from any convention of individuals. 1878 
Dionv RetU Pref. l li. f 3. jo There were frequently, ea. 
pedally upon ecclesiastical lands, farmers holding land under 
conventions or covenants 

b. An agreement creating legal relations. 

Act 5 /fan. yjUt c 1. Preamb., Notaries, .to. .re- 
le the Knowlege of all contractes bargeyns convencions 
fades and agrementes . . made within the seld Citie. idxa-is 
Bv. Hali. CaniempL O. 7 *. vui.v. Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. sdjs Austin Jari^. itiyy) II. xoid In the 
language of the English Law ^convention * or * covenant * 
is restricted to . .contrncm of a subordinate species : namely 
to a sp^et of that species of contracts which are evidenced 
by writing under seal. t^Tg Poan Gahu m. Comm, (ed s) 
960 A Contract te a convention or agreement . . enforceable 
ay appeal to a couit of judicature, 
a - CoirVEMTIOlfABY tCDWe. 
s8s8 Lo. Tbutbsiuui in Concanen Eep. 39a (Xetue v. itnm- 
Um) The couventionary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free couventian for seven years from Miebaahnas. sSaB 
DAaiiBWAx.1. & Cassaw. VIII. 746 (Kawe v . Mrmtsmi 
To hold their tenements by the foxesaid servile services in 
native convention, at the will of the lord, during the term 
aforaseid. 

8. f/sr. ft. In Di^hmeuyx An agreement be- 
tween sovereigns or states : formerly « Treatt ; 
now applied to an agreement of less formality or 
importance than a treaty. 

Such are international axanfeaients about poetage, tela- 
graphs, or literary rights, monetary oonvenrions for an 
mtemationBl coinage : the CtMevm Cmeoemiima of X864 and 
s86s^ providing for cne neutialiiation of mnbnlancet and 
hospitals, and for tba protection of civilians rendexing help 
lo tne sick and wonnded, etc. 

iL [ciMWvMTouNCr<m.vi.xvtL7xOrgyveaayConucn- 
tyoun Wes tret^ of euocessyouae . . Be^ene hyra and 
Edmuad Imesyde. 1460 CarcaAVS CiwM. 159 In the pare 
of Henry 46 was convenoion mad betwbe the Kyng of 
Foauns and him.] 1803 Kxcollbb Hht. Turk* (1638} X9S 
In which wing were also placed the Christian soldien sent 
by Leaams out of Servia, aocording to the late conuention 
of peace. 1871 Tavous Monty (s8r8) 166 Postal ooo- 
vennons. 18B8 Aei 5s S 5s Victf An Act to cany into 
aflect en lateniaHainal Convention respeotiag the Liquor 
traffic ia the North Sea. 1888 T. £. Holland in EncycL 
BrU, a V. TteuNet^ In the language of modem diplomacy 
the term * treaty' is restrioted to the more important inter- 
national ngriwmimta. . whits agreements dealing wicksubor- 
dinate questhme are described by the aiore general tenn 
'ooavention*. 

b. Aft/. Aa agreement made between the com- 
manders of opposing armies for the evacuation of 
some post or eonntiy, the suspension of hostilities^ 
or the eachange of prisoners. 

b. 1780 T. I Bwaaeoif in Sparics €orr. A mer. Rev. (1853) 
111 . X55, 1 believe theConvantioa of Saratoga entitles them 
to keep die hones tbsy Chea had. s8xa Byron Nate* 
U Ck, eiur, 1. xxiv, Hia Gonventiou of Cintra was signed 
In the palace of the Marchete Marialva. sdaf. Wbllinctom 
B 7 May In Gurw. XII. eo The convemkmB for sus- 
pming hostUiries agrm t^on by um with Marshals SouU 
and Suchet. 

9 . General agreement or consent, deliberate or 
imfdicit, as constituting the origin and founda- 
tion of any enstom, institution, opinioo, etc., or 
as cmbodM in any accepted usa^, standard of 
behaviour, method of artistic treatment, or the 
like. 

1778 Robsktbon Hki, Amer. IL til st8p They had in- 
vented artificial maries, or signs of ooBvendon, for this pur- 
pose. 1797 J. Lawbcncb in Momtkh Mag, XLVI. szs 
Moral truth is co-esasntial with umvenai nature, inde- 
pendent of all Buthority and convention. 9841 Catun N, 
Amer. Ind. (1844) 11 . IvsH. 037 One family, 1 w nature, or by 
conveatioo. ii|^ F. Uau. E je eu^ . PaJ*e PkiloL 58 As all 


98S 


are alika Iciltlinate Ibnnatioat, It Is Ihr tenwflan to 
decide which we are to prefer, SavcBCaMi^r. Pkilei, 
vi. 9x8 The Graeka contented themselves with discussing 
whether language bad iwigmated by convention or by 


b. In a bad sense: Accepted usage become 
artificial and fonnal^ and felt to be repressive of 
the natural in conduct or art : conventionalism. 

1847 TsmivioN Priue. Prel. iril There are choesands new 
Siicnwomen,bntconvention beats them down. sSToEiurBaaoN 
Sac. A Solit, Dorn. L^e Wlcs.<Bolmi 111 . S 5 Ha srimehaU 
bravely, .subdue this Gorgon of Coavention and Fashioa 

10 . A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and npheld by society at Isrim ; 
an arbitrary rule or practice recognisra as vmid 
in any paxticular aft or study ; a conventionalism. 

1790 Han. Morb Rellg. Fatk. World (1791) T04 Every 
convention of artificial maimem was invented not to cure, 
but to conceal, deformity, a 9830 Bbntmam Deout. Wka. 
1843 beyond the line whidi 

the worid's poor conventions have drawn around moral and 
ndlhical questions. 9841 J. R. Young Math. Dittert. 
Imrod. 10 The oidinary convention. .as to die disposal of 
the pies sign. 1808 Mrs. BaowKma Aur, Lei^ 7 My 
father, who througn love had suddenly Thrown on the old 
oooveotiona. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Etc. 984 The Ger- 
mans . . were bent . . on throwing olT literary conventions^ 
imitations of ail sorts, and on being originaL 188s Max wbll 
Elecir. k Ma^ 1 . 88 When the charge is positive, that is, 
aocording to the usual convention, vitreous. 

11. attrih, and Comb.t ai convmtian parHammt 
(see 5 a) ; oonvention-ooin, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent Gennan states. 

ConWftlltieilll (k^ve'njanfil), a, (and id.) {ad. 
L. cowoentiSnal-is pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. tonvtntidn- Convention. CL F. 
convtfUionncl (idthc. in Littrd).] 

1. Of^ pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

i8m Ann, Reg. zSioPref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative assemblies of France. 18MS H. S. Footb an 
H. von Holst J. C. Calhoun (Z8B4) 394 Intimating . . that 
this Conventional movement of ourv was stiraulated by South 
Carolina. 

2 . Relating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 
compact, or agreement ; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties. In Law : Founded 
on actual contract (opposed to leyal or judicial). 

1583 Stockrr Ciu. Warres Lowe C 11. 5 a, KighUs, Cus- 
tomes, Priniledges . . aswell Legale, Conuentionale, Cubto- 
mary, as Locale. 1593 West ist Pt SymboL I 19 C, A 
pledge voluiMarie or oonuentionalt, is a pledge dUiueped by 
the couenant of both paitiet. et riM Halb Anat Law 
(1739) 49 Coiivendoaal Services ; as. Homage, Knights Seiv 
vice. Grand or petit Serjeanty. 1847 Addison Lam o/Can- 
tracts u. iii. f x (tl8i) 993 A conventional hyTOthecatioo is 
that which isibunded uuray upon coatraot 1848 Whabton 
Lam Lex.^ Coaventioaal Relates^ tiuMe freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, whidx are created by the en- 
press acts of Che parties, in contradistiRCtion to those which 
are legal and arise from the (Operation and construction of 
law. 1861 W. ^LL Did. Law Scot. ^ Comreutional OblL 
gatioMSy are obligations resulting from the special asree- 
raent of parties.. in contmdistiDCtioa to ssatural or Jagal 
obligations. 

b. CONVEVTIONABT. 

1804 Marshall Ixmded Prtferty of EssgUmd 9 Con- 
ventional Rents are acknowledsments reserved, bv/a pro 
tous tcdiporarily sold- ' 


prietor of lands whidi he hu 1 ^ , 

ne may have the right of convening the tenants, ananally or 
otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as . . 
the Mvereionary proprietor, etc. 

o. Of the nature of an international convention. 

1883 pRBa AaTHua in PaU Mall G. 4 Dec. fi/z in _the 
absence of conventiunal engagements, owi^ to the termina> 
tion of thq treaty of 1848. iWg Mauck, Exam, ax Mar. 5/1 
Delegate of rhe Powers lo meet in Paris to draw up a con- 
ventional Act .. guaranteeug the freedom of the Sues 


8. Relating to convention or general agmmeDt ; 
established by social convention ; having its origin 
or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 
any kind ; arbitrarily or artificially detennined. 

iTfiz Gibbon Misc. (x8i4> III. szz In matters merdy 
conventional, examples are more powerfel than principles. 
978|3 Blais LecL vL (Seagor), The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional. 9818 Cruibb Digest, (cd. a) V. 333 Proceed- 
ings of this kind were carried on ny a species of conventional 
fraud, between the rellrious house and the tenant of the 
land. 9879 Markby Elam. Low | iso There it known to 
some systems of law a sort of oonventional death, or, as it is 
sometimes called, a civil death. 

4 . Chaimcterized by convention; in aocordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 
taste ; not natural, or^nal, or spontaneous. 

1831 Carlylb Sari. Res. l ri, A tone of levity, ap- 
proaching to conventional satire. SB||4 Stanley Anmldl. 
iL 43 Breaking through the conventimul phraseology wHh 
which Euglito praochiog had been so long encumbered. 
9873 JowBTT Plato (ed. a) ilL 384 What thiqr saw waa a 
conventional hnhation of philoeophy. 

b. Art. Consisting in, or rmlting^ from, an aiti- 
fidal treatment of natural objects ; followhig 
accepted mod^ or traditions instead of directly 
imitating nature or working out original ideas* 
itai RusKiMiSfaMv Pen. (1874) I. Appu 387 Rapreaanta t ic n 
is atol to ba conventional aithm udwn a coofesaedly inade- 
quate imitatkn la accepted In default nf a hatter, ur whso 


comvmnnomjLLLY. 

kaltatloa ts nbt aiteaiptel d aH; and itlsn g readritelteihnr 
modes of reprensmotkin, these hy dfures ar by aymbofa^ 
riidll be Ite sahatieme and oqnivBlent. 1818 HAtmMBW 
Fr. e It, Jmh* 11 . 94 Sonm oanvenrioMd oossnme, never 
noiusl hat always greceful sbnI nnbla. stra bin G. Som 
Loot. ArckR. 1. 35 In cheir woHn you find the finest spooi- 
■ of conventional or imaginary roSaM. «fil8 TkoLmdy 


as Oct. 974/a Some pai«h 4 reesaad atarSeh kindof ftowers, 
which, I was told, wore ooDventional Ultea— cUssicBl, loo, 
1 Bappoae— far they wore net Uka aiqrthiag gnzwiag new* 
B. as sfi. 

1 . The c , : That which is conventional. 

«8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 Happy the youth, 
who. .lets go only the conveoticnal and the accidental [m 
rdigionh Imt binas closer about him the valuable and the 
essential i 1837 EMBnaoM Nat, Amer. Sck. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 177 Neither can any artmt totirriy emiluda the coi^ 
veational, the local, the perishable from hb book* 

2 . * Conventionalist i. 

sljffi Moblsy Robetpierre Crk. Misc. Ser. n. (1877) zeS 
The Conventionals . .were unconscious apparently that the 
great crisM of the drama waa atill to ceme. 

CtottWentiiOftftlim (k^venjaufilnm). {L 
prec. + -i8M.] 

L Adherence to or , regard for what U conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art) ; tendeocy to 
obey conventional usages or regulations. 

1837 Ht. Mastinbau Sec. Amer. (1899) UL >7^ The in- 
cubus of conventionalism. s88e Sbbixv Nat. Rd^. 139 
The apposite of cooventiotmliam is fraabnespof feeling, 


2 . (with a and //.) Anything chancterized by 
adherence to mere convesxtion ; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. 

S8f6 m WonoBBTBR. 98419 Btackw. Mag. LXTV. 960 
His style . . is . . defisoed by conventionalknis the Academy 
wonld hardly sanction, slgi A. J. Moaais Bmdness i. is 
A nan. .had bettor defraud bis oroditers, than ..violate a 
single conventiomdiem of respectable society. 

OoUTentiOttftlist (k^ve^njanfilist). [f. as 
prec. 4 - -IBT.] 

1 . A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 179s. 

lieii Ann. Rey. 180a 39 The five hundred, animated by 
the old conventionalista 1837 O. Bxownson Convert Wka 
V. 94 The daughter of Joubert the Conventionalist. 

2 . One who follows conventional nsage. 

tBg/b in WoRCBSTBB. i8sfi*ff^* Arv. V. sdsA Conventlon- 
alista. .finding the school of painting tooi free from convention 
far their taste. 

Oonvftnt 40 ftftlity (k^veojauelfti). [I as 
prec. + -ITT.] 

1. The ^juallty or state of being conventional ; 
eonveiitiaQal character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in conduct or art). 

«84sC.S.Fabbb Pravine. Lett, (1844)11.341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of language, zjfafi Poe A . C. 
Mewatt Wks. 1864 III. 43 Ine hack conventionality of the 
stage. 90re Farbar Seekers rti. i. 969 The conveimonality 
of modern life. 

2 . A conventional thinr oj practice. 

a 9834 Lahb Let. to Cderi^(L.\ It is strong and etaidy 
writing; and breaks ire a whole Icgzon of oonventionalities. 
9881 W. CoLLiNB Bi, Robe 1.9^ He hated those trivial con- 
vendonalities of society in which other people deUght. 

b. The canvantionaHHes'. all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by society as fit and proper. (Cf. 
the proprieties.) 

9854 i 1. Miller Sck. 9 Sekm. xviii. (z 86 o) 199/1 A man 
who sacrificed senree anything to the oonventrenalitiefe. 
z88d Pall Malt G. 3 Sept. 3/9 D^llers in great CRpitais are 
abject slaves of the conventionalities. 

OoaTftntioaftliBfttioa(kfaveqiJantoizrt‘Jhn). 
{f. next 4- -ATxm.J The action of conveational- 
iiing. 

i88o Academy X3 June 446 Bold conveationaUsation of 
trees and flowera 18^ Atkeueeum 6 Sjept. 398/z The happy 
BAediuzn between oonventionaluation to excess and raw 
oataraltsm. 

OOMVftatiOttftliaa (kifave-n fanilaiz), v. Also 

-lie. [f. CONVENTIOITAL 4 - - 181 . J 
trams. To make conventional; to bring under 
conventional rules ; in Art, to treat conventionally, 
icpresdnt in a conventional manner. 

iM Rvskin Led. Arekit 154 Von will often hear . . that 
areiKeoturai omasnent ought to be eonventtonafised. 9863 
TvbOR Bmiy Met. Mem. Si 43 Nataial gesturas were very 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time. 
Hence Oonvu'stioaaUEad fpi^ Oonuen- 
tlonaliilng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

98fia Maem. Me^. Kyt. esS we miss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalising sintahle to ardhitectnre. 9879 A endemry 
39 Decoration wkh Slightly convemionaHsed irisM and lilies. 
ConvexitioiiaiUy (k/bveTiJanfiti), adv» [L 
COBVXimONAL 4 ^LtIi 

L In a conventional manner; according to con- 
ventional rule or usa^ * 
tTei-^BSin lyimABU LH. (Z899I IL sex A eeries of 
pBotominnsts, who taught action oonventfatiRlly to repre- 
sent words, slat J. IL Voono Math. Dkeeert. i 8 The 
poipoee for which th^ are eonveorioBafiy int r oduced iato 
algebraic notation. w 8 | HeerpePe Mag. Jan. uP/a She . . 
w^d not talk of him now, save conventionally. 

. 2. nomg-UM. la a way that beloagi to a 
poUticai GoaventaoB or aafiembly. 

s8s8 FrernPa Mag. XIX. tty He lived .. with the nvolu- 
tSon, mvotutionally: erkh the co n vent io n, oomrentianally ^ 
with the directory, directorlally. 



ttooirittttauttj' «. **4 j#. 

[^. ined L. cameM^miiHusi ut C^wrmiJiBm* 
^r.} Applied to teoeote end taHwe on temi 
df%iiHilly &Md hj conmtidn as diftii^aiahed 
from custom, or prestitiied tb htvo t»een to. ' 

' Pot the terms had tihemselees In frict beceme'aifiei nar y 
whea the upond is mecwiih In finfi, as appiiad to « peottUar 
form of tenure enisling in Comafiaa mii parts of |>svms> 
diim : see Quote. 

. eSea Casbw CtrmmmUu jliA 11 m orfinaty c o u en a nts of 
nmst convendonary tenants are to pay dim Capons, a|o. 
li^ KoaoBM Shw, Dfo/. 40 They axe hekle owyaiuade 
of oonventiooary Tenaou, whoroe the curtosBe of the 
Maonor doth oii«4y call to 4 o their aervkes at the Court. 
iio7 C0mpkU Fmrmtgr (ed. 5) I. Canveotionary renUL 
a term appUed to the teserved rents of life loues, klel 
BAamwALL & CiBssw. YllL 73B (Amur v. 

That tha plaintilT's land is a conventionaxy tenemant of the 
manor of Tewingtep, and that . . such tanenumta were held 
to die tenants dieir heixs, and assigne from 7 years to 7 
years renewable (or ever. iHj Pollock Laun Am 
sc^ The peculiar ooaventionaiy holdings m die Cornish 
mining country, urhere the tenant has an inhentable inte- 
rest, hut must he re«admkted every seven yeere. ifliQ Daify 
jyiner 19 Mar. 9/6 Two heriots and the conventioiury rent 
were demnded, equal to the ground rent being paid to tha 
landlord five times over for that year, 

B. /A a. A conyentionary tenant I9. A coo- 
ventionaxy tenure. 

slSB Baenkwall a Caaesw. (as above) VXIL 7^ A class 
of. tenants caBed free oonveotiona^ tenants, dtstanyuisbed 
from free tenants, and from native convmitionaiies. — 
itid, 745 One messuege. .to bold in oonveationary from the 
feast oTSt. Michael m the 7 Ed. 1 .. ‘ 


to the end of 7 yeara 
piec. 4 * -BB.] A 


next following not oompletej 

CSonvfemttoaer. [f. ai 

member of a convention. 

idge Rti^fy /a Vind 0/ Dite, eme. Umrem. m/Kew Stpar, 
tx A proud pngmatKSdl Conwentioner. 1706 PHiLLtre, 
CwvtHtioHgr, a Member of a Convention, svei in Bailsv. 

Convantionist (k^ve-njamst). [see 
1 . A member of a convention or aasembly. 
iSn Biackm, Mag. XIV. 350 Such politkiene ae the 
Zhibua Convenckmists. iMd Pail MauG. Na 9 >fi/x 
The PhiladelpMe Convention. .The Convendonista. 
ts. One who enters into a convention or contract. 

.Sterns Stni. Joum. 17 The buyer cannot m 
forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
diff e r e n ce betwixt them, but he iastandy . • views his oon- 
ventionist with the sanm sort of eye, as if he was going., 
to fight a duel 

t CoilTa*ntxii6B.t« Obs. [f.C0N¥ll(T 

V. ^ -XBKT .1 A convention or agreement. 

«tM 7 Hen. VIII in W^atf* M^x.(i 8 t^ tl. 405 They 
shall not be preiudicial or huTtful to our ancient amides and 
conventments already concluded. 

CoavantllAl (kj^ve-ntiK&l), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. eonventual-iSt i.€onvent'US Comvsvt: in 
¥. amventuel 13th c.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a religious convent. 

C14SK WvNTOtm CrvML viii. xir. xo In Saynct Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conweatuaie Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all. c 1475 341s The Abbot And monkes 

conuentuall . . scorched and brend were to Askes small. 
iS70'<4 Lambaudb Ptrmmb, Avar (i8s6) S97 The Priorie at 
Leedes was a conventuall bouse of regular Chanons. ifijjp 
B. Harris Farivats Iron Age 57 Some Religious or Con- 
ventual! men dwelling in the town, llao Scott Menast, 
vi, He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abboc 
PrkscotT Philip IT. I. il xii. 977 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. 

b. Convtntual church, prior, j^ory : see quots. 

■4 Act 95 Htn. Vtll, c. 9x 1 95 Conuentuall diurchee, 

jiaU ohurdhes, chapels. 1463-^7 Foxc A. ^ M. 

(139(9 3/* Abbaaiesji^ories conventuall, and other benefices 
dective. ifi^ in Stow .S'arv. <1849) iSx/a There were in 
this city, .thirteen grut conventuid churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish chuithes, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. tyafi Avufve Partrg. 6 Gpn- 
ventnsl Friosa llhal have the chief niling Power over a 
Monastery, and wherein no Abbot -or other Person is of 
greater D^ity than they themselves are. tbid. 167 A Con- 
ventual Cnur<m is that which is appropriated to some 
Religious House. s|j|a Mws Yonob Cameos (xBy;) TV. 
xiv. X59 To be daily said in all churches instead of in only 
the conventual onea 

O. Belonging to the Fmaciscan order of the 
Conventnals : see B. J. 

1706 in Dapia^w EccL Hist. t6tk C. IL iv. xi. 449 The 
Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Fxaars 
of the Strict Observance. 1873 Duxon TVtw Queens IV. xx. 
L fis The Prandscan orders.. observant or conventual, 
d. tran^. Chnracderistic of a convent. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser, 1. (1873) sss (Hel 
ooiii|Mb bis clipped faacy to the coavantual discopline of 
prose, sBBa Stevenson New Arab. Pits. (1684) 144 The 
gaidsD was eenveotaal, the house had the air of a prison, 
t S. Pertaining to an amemhly. Obs. rare^K 
tgdp 1 . SANVoao tr, Agr^pa^s Vem. Arise 107 Orek Coo- 
ventw, or belonging to companie. 

t8. (Sceqnot.) Obs, (Cf. Ca!rvTiftKWA*T.> 
1610 W. FoLKiNOKiM Art if Survey iv. !. 80 These Re- 
benewes may be said to be Conuentuall and Incident. 
Conuentuall Reuenewes eomprke al Renu both in Esse 
and in Posse, 

B. sb. 

1 . A member or inmate of a convent. 

«8si Snxo Hitt, Gt Mt. ix. viR f 53 Xn this time of 
latcidict, both Conuentuah aad Seculara might in their 
Churches celebrate diuine seraioa. 1760 tr. Mnsekhisfe 
Sysi. Geog. VI. 343 It [a Lutheraa convent] consists of sn 
abbot, a prior, and four eonvontoals. ii|8 Afifemm II. 139 
Sidoak wM Boric, Oonventtml fand not Ptkrms) of 


paroSimli 


IfttkaikMa iMl Omdng V 


2 . A memhtr «f that hnakha «C the erder eC 
Frandacan friam irho live fax laife c e wp efatt add 
follow a mitigated rule; die other branch befatg 
the Observants. 

xgg Mokt Apei. xv. Wka Aod some question hath 

arm In the order of saint Franciiei 'betweiie the oheer- 
uaontet and v" cexiuemitanea S8is Svaao Nisi. Ci. Brit. 
IX. XX. fxfiaa) am Sixe religious Houses for Flranciscan 
Friers, dues oT them for Obscroants. and the other three 
Ik Coouentuala s8i8 J. H. Blunt Ch. Aaf. t. 9 An 
Obeerrant Frkr, that is a strict Franckcan, who obsotved 
his nde, at distinguished from the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and managed to secure great estates. 

tCoiiTO'a.tBaUrt. Oh. [ 1 . jme. -mt.] 

• COHTIIITVAL B. I. 

178a tr. Bnachimfs Syst. Geer. lit. 740 The convent of 
New St. Johann, the cauventaaiWs of wmch 


the abbey of St. GaU. 
Gonventualiats. 


are ehmied by 
Ibid, VL 034 An aUwasaad twelve 


ConTTantnally (k^ve*ntitiSli), udv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY In a conventual manner. 

i8s4 Berinqton LU. Hist. Mid, Ages in. (xB4Qx33 This 
dace, .as yet wka not convoitually reculated. siNo Daily 
TV/. I Oot., A oonventuallv-txainM * French demoiselle*. 

tOOMTC'lltnfelBlup. Obs. rarr-\ [f. as 
prec. ^ -aRiP.] Conventual function or rtat^ 

s6^ N. Jownston Assur, Abbey Lands 59 We forever. . 
abolidi the said Order, with all Vs Dignitim, Ofioes, and 
Ministries, and all lt‘s Conventoaidiip, Title, Essence and 
Denoadnatioa. 

ChmTeXM (k^fi'jdx), V. [ad. Ute L. ton- 
verg--lrt (Isldoxe) to incline together (intr.), f, L. 
rwB- iogtktker h-pngbrt to bend, turn, iscline.1 

1 . intr. •To tend to one point from diflerent 
places ' (J.) ; to tend to meet in a point ; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 
produced far enooch. The opposite of diverge. 

sfigx T. HI ale] A cc. Hew Invent. 194 llie sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. 1731 Chambers Cyc 4 s.v., Rays 
coining converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less.. than if they had continued their motion 
Chrongn the first medium. 1796 Moam Amer. Geog. 1 . 609 
To the south-west . . the mountains converge into a single 
ridge, sfifio FaouoK Hist. Eng. VI. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on London. S878 Huxley 
PhyHogr. 143 In the catchment-basin all the brmches con* 
verge to the main stream ; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channel. 

b. fig. To tend to meet in a common result or 
point of operation. 

Hallam Hist. Lit. (XS47) 377 Every circumstance 
oonverges to the same effect on the aund. saifi Glaubtonb 
Homer HI. 341 We find much and varied evidenoe oon- 
veiging to support the hypothesis. 

O. Medk, To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a dcfmite limit ; see CoMVKkaTPO a. 

xppfi Hutton Math. Diet. 11 . 436 TTie first series is called 
a convergina one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, taking in always one term more, the successive 
terms apprcminiate or converge to the value or sum of the 
whole mfimie series. x8^ Hall 8 l Kmiuht Higher AL 
gebrm § aa6 note. This series converges very rapidly. 

2 . truns. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 
each other ; to cause to come together. 

TTie ol||ect-glBss 


rays coilected by 
1.943 t)y converging the 
•un-beams into a narrow compass. De Quincey Wks. 

IV. 304 A central rendexvous for converging them. X863 
Posvbilities of Crrattm xoa Power of convergiog the optic 

ftX 62 t 

OonTBIgament (k^voudgm&t). [f. prec. 
vb. + -MBNT.] The aclkm or fact of conver^ng ; 
drawing together. 

i 8 j 9 De Quincey Casuistry Rom. Afrafr Wks. III. 965 In 
this converffement of the seveialfronliers, and the confusion 
that ensued. 1841 — //<Nwrr Wks. VI. 393 From the close 
convergeaient of the separaie parts. 

ClOllvarffBMB (k^uvo'idgifiks). [f. CoirvBE- 
OBNT : see -bbcb.] 

1 . The action or fact of converging ; movement 
directed toward or terminating in iSe same point 
(called tht point if convergence), 

•793 Dexham Pl^s.’Theol. iv. ii. (SeagerX The couvei^ 
genoes aad divergences of the rays, xtm T. Hutton 
PhHes. Light, etc. 75 We have here two feoai centers . , 
vk. dm ceoter of eradiation or enumoo, aad that of con- 
vergeaoe or reoepdon. 1841 Macaulay Hiet, Eng. I. 364 
In Che tnetropdui of commerce the point of oonveigeoce 
WM Che Enoheaga, 1670 R. M. Fsaevaon Eiectr. 99 The 
oonvexgeaoe In both ouee is to a pmot. 

b. ellipt. for degree or point of etmvorgence. 

tf8SS H. SrxNcxa Prine. Psychol. (1879) 1 . lit. yiii. 357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite cohVur^nce. 
sill Memch, Estmm. u6 Oct. s/s Krakatao is eiuiated at the 
converaence of three great earth fracturea 

2 . fijg, and trom^. Coning or drawing together ; 
coBcuirence of operations, ofrett, etc. 

S841 OiAXSTONB Glean. V. til. 3 Prom the co tiv ur gence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony. 1887 Lbwbx Hist, 
Philos. II. 840 Convergence of efforL not conflict. 18B1 
Wbstcott ft Hoxt Gfh, N. T, Introd. §90 A convergence 
of phenemena paiiils to tome lost reading. 

8. Muih, Of oonveirat teries or fractions 

S888 ToBHUirnn Aigeb^ » 1 . hemding. Convergence and 
Divergenee of Series. Ibid. xl. f 558 Some writers prefer 
anetlMrMiiitiM of oonveigciice; namely, they consider a 


■Hies otoPHBiBftoklyeiiiEKfilmHaiKafaHfaidifiidcalylafge 
HSHher ofaHHweaa a* smio feaed value 

by Itm tirtHany Hadfltrtd QpeiitlijL 
4. Cenveqpem waaAityj C^ oBF fl B B WiOT . 


■dn M. Aaiiorrr Pil^ytkst (sd. 9) IL i. aoS A fens wtdkmt 
■cIH night mly destroy the^v a rg nee of dm nyi, Wfafmai 
being aUe to give tfam any ecmvcagtneai 
OoaTtrgMuiiy |tupree, 4 - 

•BKorJ 

L TheiUtoaraiklfap ofhel^Qi8tte«if8^ 

ayat Baaitiuav TlL VMm 1 35 Tm oaavaijaaey ar dL 

vwamyof^sayi, 

of different dogma of ■dtver g eato and ooaea i f WS B y * ai|fi 
lovcB .Sei: gUml avR ext To ooUeet tfae light, nt <8 bring 
It to a proper degree of oonveigcncy. 

b. tran^. and fig, of t)ring8 immatorlal, 

t8oi Fobter In Life d Corr, (*846) J, 140 A kind af too* 
vemoew in my firehnga 
2 * Afa/h. ; cf. CoKVKBfeBirClB 3. 
iTpt £. WAamo k Phil, Tram. LXXXT. ret Maiqr aiorb 
proporitiom concendng kfinhe Btrimi and iniir converg- 
ency are given in the Medtt. Analyt. My HallA JCxNMV 
Higher A igebm xxi. hemding, Coovemney aad Dnw a gency 


Higher All 

of Mika. Ibid. | §79, 030 Rules iSy wkirii we oaa tart 
the convergency or divergency of a given Mrks wllheitt 
aflectiiig iu suianatko. 

3 . « COIIVJEXQBENOI 1 , J. 

1794 O. Adams Hat d £^. Phites. It. anr, tfis The pohrt 
ofoonvergcnc^. sSjfi LAWDon Per. d Asp, ccxxv, HuaMMiriL 
the idioms of fife .. are geiMtalMed k the ooaeosmw and 
conveigency of tnaumembk raoea 

Convergeiit (k^v 5 'idg^)» «. fnd. L, rmii- 
vergent^em, pr. pple. of comerght to CoBVEBiaA t 
M>faimod.F.] 

L Inclining toward each other, or toward a 
common pokit of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
point or focus ; » Coirvittanio ppl, o, x. 

. syey^s CMAMBBaa CyoL, Cwowvg/Njy, or Convergimt Rnre 
in geometry are those which conttnaally approximate, or 
whoae dktanoe becomas continuaHy km and lets. 9794 
Mautvn Rostssemis Bet, xvL 196 The fikmems and anthen 
are convergent or bend towards each otber. s8|g BaofWW- 
mo Pmmeehns v. 145 Some point where all those Roattered 
rays should aieet Convergent In the fecubiw of man. 9869 
Tvndaix Notts an Ltghi \ 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such nys may ba either 
divergent, parallel^ or ooavergenL 

b. of things immaterial, opmtiona, etc. 

Convergent breodmg: *iimlkrity in external cbsracters 
oonoeaiiitg fundamental differetioes of Btrectore la different 
animals * (d>/. Soc. Lex, iSBs)^ 

o. Composed of or IbriiMd by converging Ikies. 

(Convergent sguint : strabismus in which the axes of tlie 
eyes converge.) 

idit Brewsteb Optics iv. f 30. 94 Theooaverfent pekt of 
converging rays. s8fia Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. X40 If fkneral 
M*ClelTan. .meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South, T. Holmes Sntg, (ed.-a) III. 048 Btrabis- 
or di' 


mus may be either convurgeet or c 

2 . Math, m ComrKiiaiiro 1, oa in totnvtrgeni 
series. Convergent fracHens : oeo B. 

x8sfi R. Jamebon Cheer. Min. <1817) ao8 A crystal is said 
to be coovergent, when . . the Bories converges nQiidk as 
18^ Todhuntrr Algebra xl. I554 An infinite 
sertcB is said to be oonvergem when the sum of the firai n 
terms cannot nninerically exceed some finite qiuuMaty, 
however great n may b& 1887 WoLaTXMHOLMB Afore. 
Probloms i^headii^, Cooveigeni; Fractions Mg Watsoh 
ft BuaaiMir Math, Tk, Ei^ir, L ja Henos the aariee 
Pa'¥Fj>' 4 ‘ ... is a convergent series. 

8. Convergenl-ne/wd (BoL), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 
s88b in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb, m coffvergent or comnrgingfmtUvn, 

98 s 8 Toon unter rife', xliv. (1875) 389 The fractionkfermed 
by taking one, two, three, .of the qjuoikntsof tbeoontimied 

fraction a called converging fraetiom or 

comtergrmU, . T^ oonverigentB taken in order are alternately 
less and greater than the continoed fraction, ibid, 371 
Every convergent is nanrer to the contikned fraction than 
any of the preceding convergents. Mod. The first four 

convergents of n (s-Htsy- •)««?• V' is i’ fH * 

€oiiTerfeniti<*xievTO'ffe« Bot, [f. comb, 
form of Lu coftvergenLem.') * When simple vdna 
diverge from tke midrib of a leaf, and oonveige 
towards the maffgin ' ( 7 >mr. Hot. 1866). 
Gkmwwrgescenoe (kpnvaidae sdns). [f. L, 
type *amvergeH’dre to be^ to converge, inceptive 
of eonvergbre : see -knorJ Tendenq^ to oonveige. 

1796 T. GaaxN Diary Lover of Lit. (iBxo) 8 Dec., A won- 
derful conveigeacence of moral probabilities. 

OonWA-rgiibeTTedL m. Hot. [irreg. f. eosvuen- 
gents - ; see above.] Cfonvergent-nerved ; ^ when 
the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and meet at toe 
point, 08 in Planitsge lamceelaid* ( 7 frtU‘.i 9 df.i 865 ), 
Cmrevgtre (MnvS-aljsli)), tpL «. £f. Co*- 
VJEBOB V. + -IMG ^.] That convtngea. 

1 . Inclining towards each other or towards a 
oonnnon point of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
point. In Optics^ apfriied to rays of light which 
meet or tend to meet in a/ocna; in Bvt.^ etc., to 
pairs of organs that bend towards each other. 

Converging fibres (Phya): ^fihras which connect diffir- 
ent centres m the brain with each other, as the cortical 
substance with the centres at the base ef the bndn * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1889). 

9776 WtTHBaxMO Brit. Pkmte (i7g6) II. erp Calyx tubukr 
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• .with 5 converging icaies at the mouth. 1794 J. Hutton 
Pkitot^ Lights ttc. 75 More of the converging light will be 
ftbsorbed. i8ti j. Wood O^tkt iL xs Converging rays., 
approach to each other in their progroM, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet. iSgs Macaulay Hitt. Eng* IV, 14 
Approaching the fated city by many converginjg routes 
1H4 Bowse A Scott Dt Pkamtr, 044 They curve 

in a converging manner at the nest node. 

b. fig* of things immateiial that tend to concnr 
or meet. 

1841 Mysbs C0tA. Tk. iiL xlvUL 185 Where all the con- 
verging lines of Scripture meet. 411871 GwtzEth. Frmgm. 
iv. (1876) 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency towanis the happiness of society as their end. 

o. Consisting or formed of converging elements 
or parts. 

18^ Kinolaki Crimta (1877) III. L 86 Under a converg- 
ing me of artillery. 

2. Maih. Applied to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continnally approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken, 

A simple converging series is exemplified by the series 
i-f +8*fjV, etc., the limit of which is a. Converging 
finctiont : « Convbrcknt B. 

S7^-gx Chambkrs Cyci, a v., Convening series, in mathe- 
matics. i8<^ Hutton Conrfo Matk, 11. 300 So arranged. . 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging : and this is eflfected bj^lacing the greater 
terms foremost in the given fluxion. s8^ Watson s Bua- 
BURV Matk. Tk. Eloctr. 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of 4A. 

3. Causing convergence. 

1833 N. Abnott PkysicM (ed. 5) It. aoa The gathering or 
converging power of any glass. x86o Tyndall Gtac. 11. 
xxiv. 354, 1 placed a large convernng lens in the sunbeams. 
OoilT0Tgi]I|fly» aiiv. [f. prec. -t- -LY 2.] In 
a converging way ; with convergence. 

x83a Nat. Pkiiot.^ Tkermom. Pyrom. U. 37 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) Two brass rods, .fix^ on a brass plate con- 
verginglv. 1890 Comh. Mag. Aug. 130 He had always 
read witn a purpoM ; carefully, thoughtfully, in certain 
fixed lines, convergingly. 

t Convers, ? $b. In the following passage * in 
conuers * is perh. a scribal error for ' in conuex \ 
the Ital. original having i conuessi ' the convexes * ; 
if Chaucer wrote * in conuers he must have read 
the It. as i canuersi. 

C1374 Chaucxb Traytui v. 1810 His gost .. Is went Vp 
to holughnesse of fie seuenj^e spere, In conuers letynge 
eueryche element. (Boccaccio 7 'es. xt. i, L’anima . . vo- 
Undo Ver la concauith del cielo ottava Degli element! i con- 
uessi lasciando.] 

Oonvera, var. of Converse a.^ and sh.^ Obs* 
Conversabl# (k^nvS Js&bT), a. {erf^on. -Ible.) 
[a. F. conversable (16th c. in Littr^), ad. med.L. 
conversabilis to be conversed with, f. conversdrl to 
Converse. In 17th c. stressed co nversable. 1 

1. That may be conversed with, f a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, etc. : see Converse 
V. 1-3. fb. Open to intercourse, sociable {obs.). 
0. With whom one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation, d. Able 
or dispos^ to copverse, fond of talking. 

*598 F LORio, PraticabiU^ conuersable, that may be fre- 
quented or practised. 1645 Fvelvn Diary ai^ May, The 
ladys here are very converiable, and the religious women 
not at all reserv’d. 1673 S. C rt 0/ Complaisance 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one who can indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen, a 1680 Mrs. Bshn Novels 
(rS;!) 11. 143 That conversable thing! hate.. That prides 
himself upon his prate. 1713 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
man of a great family is a creature that is scarce conversible. 
*757 WxsLRY Wks. (187a) IX. 3a4 The mild, courteous, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
sSag Basket. Albany (1848) aaS Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talking to herself. 

Carlyle Remin. <i88x) II. 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
siciu, TOlitely conversible. 

2. Of, pertaining or proper to locial intercourse, 
or converse. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 37 Which are names of. . 
sodame relations, conuersable notions. 1671-3 Marvell 
Rek. Transb* H* >69 The three Homileticall conversable 
Virtue!, Veritas, Comitas and Urbanitas. 17x0 Steklb 
Tailer No 864 V 5 A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part of his Conversable Life, 1815 
Jane Austen Emma 1. xii. 84 The evening was quiet and 
conversable. 1838 Lytton Alice 138 Cleveland, having 
won 14 points, was in a very aay, conversable humour. 
CoilTmiablAneM (k^nvfi'is&b'lncs). [f. prec. 
4 -NES8.] The quality of being conversable. 

167s Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 9 b, The existence 
of God and his conversableness with men. 1734 Mrs. 
Pendarvrs in Mrs. Delany Corr. 478 The gooo-numour 
and conversableness of the people, Brit. Q. Rev. No. 

143. 90 Reason in its comprehensive form of conversible- 
ness with God and with His rational universe. 
ConverMbly (k^vs'jsftbli), adv. ff. as prec. 
4-LT.j In a conversable manner; f con versa- 
tvonaWy. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650' I. 44 Nor U there any people, 
either in the Island, or on the continent, that speaks it [the 
old GreeVl conversably. 1730-6 in Bailky tfolio). 17^ la 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

OonverBanoe (kp-nvajs&nsL [f. Conversant : 
see -ANOB.] The practice, state, or quality of 
being conversant (in its various senses), 

1609 Hnimoov Ra^ Lucreee Wks. 1874 V. 194 Anything 
according to my poore acquaintance and little conversance. 


tIjS New Mentkly Mag XLVI. sos By eonvaname with 
the consummate refiDement of life at Paris. 1885 Lam 
Timee LXXIX. 339/s The mode , . would seem to require 
more than cNtliiiary skill and convertenoe with the law. 

Ck>BTmHUloy (kp'nvMs&nsi). [f. as prec. t 
see -AVOT,] The state or quality of being con- 
versant. 

1798 W. Tavlob in Monthly Mag. VI. 553 This discipline 
does not., appear to have excluded him from cooversancy 
with his nation. 1836 Sib H. Tavlob Statesrnem Pref. xa 
An extensive and diversified conversancy with business. 
i8sx F. Hall in Benares Mag. VI. 884 Our native Itterad 
..nave great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages, i860 Mill Re^r. Govt. (1865) 
3^a A select commission, chosen for their oonversancy 
with the sufcjecL 

CtonTarsant (kp-nvoisfint), a. (and ^bo 
4-5 (north.) -ajid, 4-6 -aunt. [ME., a. OF. eon^ 
versant, pr. pple. of converser conversdnt^em, 
pr. pplc. of conversdri to Converse. Originally 
conversa'ftt, whence later co'nversant ; conve'rsanif 
given by L and various orthoepists, is not recog- 
nized by the poets, nor by current use.] 

A. adj\ (usually predicative), 
tl. Dwelling habitually or frequently, accus- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one's 
time, in a place. (With various preps, and advbs.) 

lisps Britton i. xxx. I 9 Et hors pris Busi ceux qi ne 
sount mie conversuuntz et continuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.] zgtf HAMroLE Pr. Consc. 4 198 He [Anticrist] sal 
be lered..And nurist and mast converaand In |m cite of 
Bethsayda. S38a WvcLir 1 Seun. xii. a My sones ben with 
)ow ; also conversaunt before 30U. 1413 Lydo. Pilgr. Semis 
IV. ii. U483) 59 In his. .fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt. SR14 Barclay Cyi. ♦ Uplondyskm. (Percy 
Soc.) a^ My selle there wonned, and there waa converiaunt. 

Eden Decoiies 31 They are whyte. .sauynge suche aa 
are much conuersant in the sonne. i6xe Barrough Metk. 
Physick II. vi. 1x639) 80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in a hot house. 1704 Addison Italy Ded., They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 Pennant Zool. <1768) 

l. X70 On marshy and muddy i^ounds, where they are 
conversant, c i8ao G. S. Faber 8 Dissert. (1845) H 8 By 
reason of Christ's being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2. a. Living or associating with in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or fr^uent intercourse 
with {toother ) ; on terms of familiarity 
C1400 Maundev. (1839) X. XX3 Oure lady .. was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxiii jeer and iij monothes. 1488 Caxton 
Chart. Goddes Ckyld. 20 All men that hem knew or be with 
hem conuersaunt or famylier. 1583 Exse. /or Treason 
(1675) 43 They lived and were conversant in company of the 
principal Rebels. 1597 Moautv Inirod. Mat. xao They 
were much conuersant together x6xx Bible x .Sam. xxv. 15 
Neither mussed we any thing as long as wee were conuersant 
with them. 17x1 Steele No. 154 f x, I am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with Women. 1784 Cowpre 
7 'euk V. 6x5 Much conversant with Heaven. 1838 Ht. 
Martineau Each 4 A/ti. 3 She bad been converswit with 
many ranks of society. 

tb. llaviug familiar intercourse in (a family, 
etc.), among (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

m. in : — a 1400 Cov. Myst. 379 Tho whiche. . Han be con- 
versaunt here longe before In oure Company. X474 Caxton 
Ckesss 72, I haue my self ben conuersaunt in a religious 
hows or whyt (reres. 1580 Baret Aiv.C 1241 Conuersant 
in princes courtes. z6^ Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. iiL (1675) 
187 When 1 had occasion to be conversant in great Mens 
Families. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even, IIL viii. viii. 152, 

I had been much more conversant in a college library than 
in a circulating one. 

b. among: — a 1340 HAMroLE Psal. xxv. 6 Conuersaunt 
among innocentis bodely & gostly. X477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 40 Hyt behoueth a kyng to. .be conuersant 
amongis them [his people) without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1683 D ryosn Lffe Plutarch 35 Pliny the younger was . . 
conversant among them^ in Asia, a 1805 Paley Sorm. xx* 
(1825) VI. 198 The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are convenmnL 
O. abonti—axTo^ Locke (J.), A man conversant about 
Whitehall and the court. 

1 8. a. Occupied, busied, or engaged in ; having 
one's activity or attention engaged in or among 
(affairs, objects of stud^ or inquiry, etc.) Obs. 

1388 Wyclip Ecclus. xxxix. 3 He sch^ be conuersaunt In 
the hid thingis of parablis. 1976 Fleming PanopL Epist, «6 
Much matter wherein to be conversant. s 6 o$ Bacon Aav. 
Learn. 1. iii. | 4 Studies have an influence and operation 
upon the manners of those that are conversant in them. 
1^7 Lilly Ckr. Astrol. Ixiv. 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or man conversant in water. 17x0 Addison Tatler 
No. 2x6 p I It is, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant among Insects, Reptiles. Animalcules. 
X769 Golosm. Roman Hist, 11 . six As she had been long 
conversant in this horrid practice. 1809 Kendall Trav, 
1 . xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled in mineraloEV . . has been con- 
versant among these mountains. x84B H. Rogers Inirod. 
Burkes Wks. 64 Men too much conversant in office are 
rarely minds of remarkable enlargement 

b. Concerned, occupied, or having to do wUh 
(things). 

i«9S Shakb. John nr. iu. 70 NeUBr to be Infected with 
deugnt. Nor conuersant with Ease and Idlenesse Till, etc, 
1671 Milton P. R, t 130 Thou and all angels conversant 
on earth With man or men's affairs. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 6x F X The Scholar has been very conversant with Books, 
and the other with Men only. 

t o. Occupied or employed about ; haviog one’s 
activi^ or attention exercised about, upon. Obs. 

sdsx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. it. 11. vi. (1651) 85 Such as are 
conversant or imployed about any office or business. t6 ct 
Donne Serm, <1624) 8 He (Bp. of Rome] is euermore too 


. oa the oooteaipladon of tempomll klagdoMME. 
B648 H. LAWEOMca Comm. AmpeUs 4 To shewe irliat the 
Divell it oonvenaot about. 1806 K. Whitb Let. Jana, 
God. .is as intently eonvenant about the sniaUest as about 
the greatest tbingB, 1808 Wmatblv Jtket. xi. | 7 He had 


4 . fig^. of thing! : Exercised f>i, concerned about 
(touching ) ; dealing or having to do with ; having 
for its object or sphere. 

a. in .^>-os6oo Hookbe (Ja The matters wherein diufch 
Mlicy is conversant. sSug Bacon Adu. Learn. 11. xx, f 8 
The controversies wherein moral philosophy b convetsanL 
17M Shbelock D/m. (1739) I. i. 47 Is not Justice conversant 
in Rewards and Punishments f 1879 Lightpoot Comm* 
Cot. ^ Pkilom. (1876) B73 Phyaical scienoe b conversant in 
expenment ; logical science In argumentation. 

b. about i^xgg! Hookbe Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviil. | 6 The 
ohiset whereabout the contempbtions and actions of the 
Church are properly conversant. i66e Trial Regie, xa 
There are three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant . . Persons, Things, and Actions. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being . .convespant about great concerns. 
1807 Whatklv Logie il ii. | s note. Logic is entirely con- 
versant about language. 

O. nrf'/A .‘—1803 Mackintosh D^f. Peltier 1846 IIL 
That philosophy which b conversant with human 
affairs. 1890 Daubbnv A tom. Tk. ii. (ed. b) 58 Chembtry . . 
had. .been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 
6 . Versed or ex^ricnced in ; * well up ’ in. 

1973 Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 494 Some whom he iudgeth 
to be conversant in histories, a i6a6 Bacon #/**• wks. 
(Bohn) 487 She was very conversant in the &;r[ptures and 
writings of the fathers. 1639 Swan Spec. M. vii | 3 (x6^) 

S I I One well versed or conversant in these things. 1786 
^ iR I. Reynolds Dike. xiiL (1876) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man. 184* 
D’Iseabli Amen. Lit. (1867) 45 All the languages in which 
Milton was conversant 

b. Familiar or intimately acquainted with 
(anything), as a result of having been occupied 
with it. 

1716 Db Fob Hist. Detnl i vii, (1840^ 8s They are conver- 
sant with other parts of (iod's creation. 177X Juniue Lett. 
liv. s8a, 1 apeak to facts with which all of us are conversant 
1863 Bright SO. Amer. x6 June, Those men who are most 
converaant with American affairs. 1878 Lecky Erg. in xBth 
C 1 . iii. 41a Like Walpole ..ne was thoroughly eonvenant 
with questions of finance. 

O. within, 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvil. The young man . .teemed 
to be very conversant on the subject. 
t6. Of things: Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar, Obs. 
i4|o Lydo. Ckron. Troy 11. xvii, The vile serpent the 


Seneca (1631) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
thoughts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. 1691 Fuller Abel Rediv.. BulUngery^^ To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet been con- 
versant amongst them. 

t 7 . ? Familiarly known, frequented, rare. 

^ Z461 Poston Lett. No. 400 II. e6 She thynkyth the place 
b right conversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
krayth hyr aa close as she may for spyyng. 

8. Having the quality of conversing, ready to 
converse ; conversable, rare. 

1804 Man in Moon 93 He. .was polite and attentive to the 
women, and friendly and conversant with the men. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. IIL 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousnesa 

B. sb. t L A person who ' converses ' or is in- 
timate with another; a familiar acquaintance. Obs. 

1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
such, .secret disease, as the common conuersant can hardly 
discouer. 1690 Hubbbrt Ptil Formality set Not thy 
familiar acquaintance, nor thy intimate coiiversants. a sfito 
Butleb (1759) 1 . 114 while Fools their Coiiversants 
possess As unawarea with Sottishness- 

t 2 . One who leads a 'religions* or monastic 
life : see conversaro in Du Cange. 

S67X H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 149 Some women of that 
Colledge . . whom they call Conversants, encouraging me, 
with their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose. 
Co&TerBBitioil (kpnvais^i jan). In 4-6 -aoion, 
-aoioon, etc., (5 -TarBaBjon). [ME., a. OF. 
conversation, •acion (lath c. in Littr^), ad. L. 
convorsdtibn-em fluent abode, intercourse, n. of 
action f. conversdri to CovvEBiE.] 

1 1 . Tbe action of living or having one'f being 
in a place or among penoni . Also fig. of one a 
spiritual being. Obs. 

a 1340 HAMroLR Psaltsr xviit. x Haly men Imt has jNure 
conuersacioun in heuen. 1340 Ayenb. sax *Oure conuema- 
cioun he sayb, * b ine beuene ', uor |»et iK>dy b ine erhe. 
^ herte is ine heuen. c 1440 Gosta Rom. IL aap (Harl. MS.) 
where b hb conuersacion but in the Empire of heveneT 
igas Robinson tr. Moris Uiop. ti, (Arb.) X48 Thb same 
oriefe of the present conuersation of ^eir forefathers and 
auncetours among them. 16x1 Biblb rkitem. iiL bo For 
our conuersation [1881 R. y. citiaenship] is in heauen. dbofs 
Fulub Pisgah in. UL ua They (fisn) were improper tw 
offering, living in an dement wherein men had no con- 
versation. 1709 Stanhope Par^r, III. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Conversation in Egypt bad 
disposed them to. 

1 2 . The action of consorting or having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intercoune, 
society, intimacy. Oos, 

c 1340 HAMroLB ProH Tr. es And an othb tym he left* ^e 
conuersacion of alle worldety men . . and went into dbsene 



oowrmsauaetov. 

irpoB tiM hilkb iMy» Gaxtoii 41 tolM 

Me phy^ m hb coouerMpn. sjgi pAttora Ci^. 
Stitceu. 1. L 6 That nacnnl mmet whidt mM hath^ioww 
in MverM^on. 1^ MiLTOit (1851) Unfitaet 

.. all good |«d paaca of 
wtdd^ convena^ iw^ HaiciLtoN /fm AfiC, £, 
M.l,xxy.3ao,l «huiu^ their Convmtioii for the little 
TimelauidatUlecuu m LainiNoajfa PAvtarml (^879) 
1 . 159/t In the eoune of l<wg tiegei there U utoally eone 
OMverRation with the enemy, 
o. Sexnal intercoune or intimacy. 

CrimAmti Jabbrev. to crAn. raa.): adultery* 

cisis i«r Bmg, Bk. Amtr, lArb.lp. nxvii, The men hal^ 
Muermyon with the amen, who that tney ben or who 


they fyrat meta 
Conuenation 
Comic. IV. V. 


, . ._ieta tflM Sham. Xick. lu. v. 31 Hie 

^nuenauon with Shores Wife. 1649 Br. Hall Cam 


Comte. IV. v.^ 445 After a conjugal! conversation. 1697 
Poma ifn/iy. Gmet iv. xiL (1715) 098. sSop Tomlim 
Law Diet. av. Adulitfy^ The usual mode of pitnidiinff 
adulterers at present is hy action of trim, com, (as it C 
conMonly e.^ressed)« to recover damages. 
t4.^. Occupation gr engagement with things, 
in the way of business or study ; the resulting con- 
dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a matter. 

a Bacon (J.), Out of long experience in business and 
much ^verMtion in books. 1679 Dstdin Tr. 9 CV. Ep^ 
Ded.. There is requir'd, .a Conversation with those Authors 
..who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hitt. Earth iv. <17931 194 By 
Experience and Convetsation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place or Mine. 1709 Rng. Tkookknut. 13 Some scholars, 
w their constant conversation with Antiquity . . know per. 
fectly the sense of the Learned dead, syai BtADLCv Ik'kt. 
Nat. 59 Nor have 1 had Conversation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as 1 hope to do. 

1 5. Circle of acquaintance, company, society, 
tdeo Shelton Quix. IV. xxviL eio You may know the 
Man by the Conversation he kee^ 1847 Clarendon Hitt. 
Etd. (1703) I. i, 10 His Domesticlc Conversation and depen* 
dents . . were all known Puista 1873 Dsyden Marr. 4 la 
Mod* t. i, A Gentleman, Sir, that undersunds the Grand 
mond so well, who has haunted the best Conversations. 
iTia Steele S^ct. No. 499 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

^ 6. Manner oi conducting oneself in the world or 
in society; behaviour, mo^e or course of life, arch, 

a 1340 Hampolb Psal/tr it xa Haldis goed lyf ft fayre 
conuersacioun. 1447 Bokbnham Styutj^t (Roxb.) 19 In al 
Iwr conversa^oun bothe pure and dene. 155a Bk. Com. 
Pravert Ordin. Pref., A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
wythoiite cryme. tgBt Marbkck Bk. of Nottt 307 True 
pietie doth not consist in knowledge ft talking, but in the 
action and conversation, sfixs Bible Pt. I. 33 To him that 
ordereth his conuersation ari^iht. 1678 Bvnvan Pilgr. i. 
1 17 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the 
lye. A 1761 Law Coof, wtary Pilgr. (i8oal 95 The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation of Christ while dwelling 
among men. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Mtsc 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person. 

7. Interchange of thoughts and words ; familiar 
discourse or talk. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia (].\ She went to Pamela's chamber, 
meaning to joy her thoughts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister. 1600 Tourneur Fun. Poemo 47 In little time 
he made such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds). 1^7 CiJiRRNrioN Hitt. AVA 1. (1843) > 5 /> Cfldling 
the earl of Bristol, .to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not speaking any Spanish. ifxjGuardiHn No. 
94 The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an* 
other, or what we express by the word Conversation. 1791 
Johnson KamHerVo. 194 F 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. 1783 — in Boswell Mar,, No, Sir . . we had talk 
enough, but no coiwertation ; there was nothing ditcutted. 
1671 Ruskin MuneraP. Pref. <x88o) ao, 1 used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation. 

fig. i8[(i Ruskin Stones Vtft. (1874) 1 . ii. 36 There are 
some [buildings] which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [cf. pp. 35 and ao8]. 

b. *A particular act of diBcouraing upon any 
subject ' (J.) ; a talk, colloquy. 

1694 J. Wright (title) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modem Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 1716-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett. 1 . xviii. 57^ 1 had the honour of a long 
conversation with him last night. 1804 Lanoor (title) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 9) IV. 994 Tbe conversation is said 
to nave taken place when Themtetus was a youth. 

1 8. A public conference, discussion, or debate. 

1703 Rowe Fair Penit, Ded.^ Publick Conversations . . 

where there u hardly such a thing as being merry, but at 
another's Expence. 17x3 Steele GuartUam^o. 9 F 18 At a 
publick conversation of tome of the defenders of this Dis* 
course of Freethinking, and others that diflfered from them. 

1 9. An * At Home ’ ; -iCoNVRRSASioKE %, Obs, 
*740 H. Walpole Corr. (1890) 1 . 71 Lady Pomfret has a 

charming conversation once a week. 1779 Johnson Let. to 
Mrs. Thralt xi Oct., 1 have been invked twice to Mrs. 
Vesey's conversation. 1763 — thid. 31 Dec., 1 never saw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at a conversation. 
1787 Sir j. Hawkins Lffe 7 oknson 989 It being at a tea- 
conversation he. .went on rhyming thus. 

10. (In full convmatioH fuce) i A kind of Renn 
painting representing a group of figures: see quot 
1 S 54 . So convenaiion painting. 
lyxa Steele ^et. No. 474JP 3 None should be admitted 
into this green Convenwtion-lHece, except be had broke his 
Collar<bone thrice. 1780-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint. (1766) III. 77 He imitated the manner of TerbuiglL 
a Dutch painter of conversations 1798 Hull Advertiser 6 
Aug. Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Con wrsation 
Pieces in proportion. 1884 01* E. Head KugUf^t Hdbk. 
Ptdniing 1 . aSq Mo/r, Waagen calls Terburg we creator of 
conversation-painting,* meaning that partiOTl^ 
genre, which Wn the same relation to btorijml Panting 
on the one side, and to the buflfoon^e* of 
the other, that •gentael comedy* beam respectively to 
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toagady and to 1km. slis Bttkmum Od. aaft *Hia 
Pmanoeior tliagQdaMBaiiiastafpiaoa.,sttdi SAwteriot— 
OM ahnoBtfejaetoi Blatiu paintiagacQiivenat&oo-piaca, 

11 . attfib, and tMA CmvamUon tuba, a 
tube for enabling oomrersation tg be eanried on 
eaaily with deaf penoni ; a tpeaking^tiibe for com* 
ttunicating between different parts of a building ; 
oonwereatioa painting, pieoe (see 10 ). 

1788 Amohv hftm. (1769) II. 167 To ftimish them with 
chat in their eonvaraatioii noura. tiaa Miia HAWKiaa 
Aftm, I. 970 A man with great oonverution-taleots. 189a 
Catal Arm^ 8 Nasgt Stortt Mar. 580 Conversatioo Tubes 
k .each ar. oa. to soa kd, 

1112. -ConvaiiaiaKk [ao also In OF. (see 
Godefrpy).] 


the 

tinml. s4g8 Caxton Chat, Gi. xa Hys merueyllous conuer- 
sacyon. igjs Coverdale Acts xtv. 3 They . . declared the 
ConuenacionoftheHcythen. ax^YiwouComdar.l^rd^t 
Sudp. 8 Meut (1844) 337 In the conversation of the bread. 

Convena-tion, v, nonce-wd, [f. the sb.1 intr. 
To converse, talk, engage in conversation. Hence 
Oonvaraa*tioning vbl. sb. 

1830 ^cfTT Dtmonol. x. 366 The sailor, .answered, .that in 
general he convtrtaiioned well enough. 1833 Arm Monthly 
Mag XXXVII. X9 Three y«nni of friendly confereueixing 
and conversationinjg in Downing Street. 

OonverMiaoiiable, a. rare, [f. as prec. -h 
-ABLE.1 C 0 NVEB 8 ABLB ; open to conversation. 

1843 Frmtedt Mag, XXVII. 653 She. having the super- 
intenoance of her domestic concerns, .was mer^y conversa- 
tionable at breakfast-time. 1890 Blaekw. Mag. LXV. 331 
You're a converiattonable individual. 
ConTergatioiUll (kpnvajs/i jan&l), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

L Of persons : Ready to converse ; addicted to 
conversation ; ^fted with powers of conversation. 

1799 Southey Lett, <185^ 1 . 78 Without being talkative 
1 am conversational. 1844 Dicksnb Mart, Chut. I, Although 
Tom and bis uster were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. 

2. Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 
*799 Mao. D'Asblav Diary (x^) I. §93 His conversa- 
tional powers. 1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, LXXll. 
986 That tone, .which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank. x86i Wright Ett. Archaeol. II. 
xxii. 391 Provencal was degraded to be the mere conversa- 
tional dialect of the vulgar, stys Jowbtt Plato (ed. e) 1 . 
337 The conversational manner, tne seeming want ofananga- 
ment. .are found to result in a perfect work of art. 

Convcrgationaligt ^kpnvais?*'Jdn&list). [f. 
prec. + -luT. Cf. Hotumaiistt agriculturalist.l One 
who is conversational ; one wno excels in conver- 
sation. Cf. CONVERBATIOMIST. 

t8|6 Hop. Smith Tin Trump. (X878) 105 English Women 
are in general better conversationalists than the men. 1884 
J. Payn Canon's WardW. 96s An eminent conversationalist 
living by himself is a deplorable spectacle. 

Convergatioiially (kpnyoj8/<'j9nilli), adv, 
[f. as prec. + -LT '^.] In a conversational manner, in 
the w^ of conversation. 

180s SlouTHEY Lett. (1876) 1 . 167 That T might conversa- 
tionally learn the [Welsh] language, i860 V,\.\.izcmLfeOur 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching. 

t Conrexm^tiongd, a. OSs, rare-K 
[f. Con VERB ATiON sb. + -bd j Of a specified * con- 
versation ^ or behaviour, conducted, behaved. 

16x3 Beaum. ft Fl. Captain i. i. Till she be better oonver- 
sation'd. . I'll keep As far from her as the gallows. 

Ck)&Yersa*tioili8m« rare-^ [f. as piec. + 
-IBM.] A conversational expression ; colloquialism. 
1864 in Webster. 

OO&Termtionist (kpuvaJS^ Janist). [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] One who converses mnch, or is 
addicted to conversation; one who practises the 
art of conversation ; -Conversationalist. 

1806 Southey in Robberds Mem. II. 131 A little too mnch 
of tbe conversationist. 1814 Mibb Hawkins Mem, 1 . 98a 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 
a x86a Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (X879) Ii. 84 Mr. Taylor 
is reckoned a brilliant conversationist. 

OonverBationlie (kpnvais^'Janoiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -WE.] intr. To hold a conversation. 

s8a6 Dibrabu Viv. Grey i. vii. 16 They would have re- 
tired to a comer . . and conversationised with any stray 
four-year-older not yet sent to bed. 1851 R. F. Burton 
Goa 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
• .and convenaiionlzbg with a native clerk. 
CoilTarsatiTd (k^vS-Jsitiv), a, rare. [f. L. 
conversdt- ppl. stem of cenversdrt to Converse + 
-iVE,] ta. Belonging to, or fitted for, social 
intercourse ; sociable. Ubs, b. Ready to converse 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative. 

idiix Bf. Webbe Quittn. (1657) 179 Actions conversatiya 
doe consist in the ordering of our conversation, itex Reli^. 
WottoH, 76 To endue him with conversative quahtiea and 
ornaments of youth, a 1703 Buskitt Om N, T, Luke ii. 45 
Of a free and conversative, not of a sullen and morose dis- 
position. x^ Hawthorne Fr. 4 /A 7 mlt, II. xo 8 He 
was very entertaining and ctmverxativa. 

„ OonYttVSttSioilft (kpnvaisattsida'n/V Fl. -oni 
(-db'ni'), now usually -ones. Also in 8 -utione. [a- 
It. eonversatitme (in i6th c. -aiiotie^ conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation.] 


CWillW'JIlUItt''' 

lu hjdtfi tlw iMixii for m tiiembly 

for oonveiBitm foefol and uttiiasitieut 

(often dfocribed if h 

«74a OSAV fete AfarfortT.b Tha wfiitoefa 
Florentine Lent art * . In kba avewiim whatii capw a ms- 
vertoMioM, a sort of aistnbly ,ai tsa 
housea, full of 1 cannot tall whaL tfU IaOV J 
TAcuB Lott, (1887) IL 043 , 1 have olten ainited I _ 
viewing our assemblies (whi^ th^ celt eonverniikiOBa) at 
Lovere. 1794 Ppvhhoho Trap, 4X (T*) These 'eptmm 
tioai [at Floience) ressmble our caid*a$semblles ^*-eonle 
playsdatc * 


Walet 11 . 183 In most little townakt Italy good mneSei add 
comereationet in all. x886 Howells rsmit, Lifk am. jji 
The comfersationi of the dmi-momde where they say eveil^ 
thing 

t2. Introduced into England, and sppIfotS to 
the private assembly now known as an * At Home \ 
(Occasionally anglicized as Conversation, qkV.) 

X777 Sheridan Sch. Scand, l i. The diarade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowxie's converiaaiona. stSb IIaO) 
D'Arblay Diary xo Nov., She is. .foremost in 
extraordinary . . people to her London con veraasionea. tSaa 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) I. so6 She held n eon of 
conversarione at her house, .frequented by all foreigners. 
xSas Byron 7 uan xiii. evil, With evening came tbe banquet 
and the wine : ‘llie conversazione; the duet. 

8 . From about the close of the 18 th c. chiefly 
applied to assemblies of an intellectual character^ 
in connexion with literature, art, or science. 

179s A. Young Trav. France 938 In the evening to dm 


^iversatione of Siniore Fabbroni, where 1 met mgnore 
of the gallery, etc... the con^mny did not 


Pella, director _ , , _ 

assemble in order to converse on Uie trivi 

common topics, like so many coteries in all countrias. 


J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym, 900 In the balls, con c erts, and 
eoMvertationes of polite literature. «x84K Hood Odes 8 
Addr,f To Kitchener Oh, hast thou kCUI those Couver* 
sazioni. Where learned visitors discoursed— >and fad t 
4. Now chiefly used for a seirie given by a 
learned body or society of arts, at which the society's 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 
experiments, and demonstrations. 

1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. t. soB (Architectural Socir(jh 
Jan. 91 , the members of this institution held thmr first Cse- 
versatione for the season at Exeter Hall, which was attended 
by soo professors and amateurs of architecture. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist, Kilmarnock ed. 3) 976 l*hs organising of 
convereationi for more familiar and popular addreues on 
scientific subjects. 

Conyerse (k^nvau), v, fa. F. cenverser 
(lath c. in Littre) to pass one's life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.Fr. also to exchange words with ; 
- Pr. and Sp. emversar. It. and late L. eonversare 
L. emvers&ri lit. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with ; middle voice of rare 
cmversdre to turn to and fro, freq. of ctmvertdre to 
turn about. As with other deponent vbs. tbe 
active form was in late L. substituted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from * live with ' to * talk with * is 
recent in ¥r, and English, and most complete in 
the latter.] 

1 1. intr. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell in {on^ upon) a place, among {with) people, 
etc. Obs. 

ilfo [isee Conversant a. x]. e 1374 Chaucer Bostk, l lU. 
xo In whos houses 1 hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
joube. X4B3 Caxton Cato Bv. Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly. 1483^ — Gold. Leg, 
405/4 How many yere arte thou olde and v^ere conuersest 
thou. 1698 Wilkins New World kiv. <1707) xi6 Birds .. 
which do most converse upon the Earth.. as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, etc. 1665 a Bovlk Cccas. R^fl. iv. ix. (x67S) 994 
Impurities, .contracted by conversing to and ftoin a defiling 
World. 1691 Ray Crva//>M (17x4)96 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chiefly in the northern Sea. Hnd, il. (1704 1 4B0 Birds 
have been taMht to pronounce Words,— yet Quadrupeds 


never, though Dogs and Horses converse almost peipetually 
with Men. 1787 l)a Foa Hist. Appar. Introd. (1840)3 It 
converses here, is with us, and among us. 


1 2. To assocUite familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany ; to hold intercourse, be familiar with. Obs, 
xgfo Shake. L. L. L. v. ii. 861 You shall . . Vl^ite the 
speechlesse ucke, and still conuerse With groaning wretches. 
' ' So rude a Country, 


Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1689) 134 I 

hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations. 
X667 Milton P. L. u. 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wrapt in Chains ; There to converse with everlasting 

groana to^ Evelyn Mem. (1657) H* >3i 'i'oo blessed a 
... - * » " 


creature to converse with 1 


X760 Johnson L, /*., 


CeNjgTwr, Having long conversed famlnarly with the great, 
he wished to be considered, .as a man of fashion. 18x9 
G. S. Faber Dispensations I. 399 The old pagans be- 
lieved that a mighty god. .openly conversed with mortals, 
t b. To hold gixnal intercourse. Obs. 
sSjk Bkllbndkn Cron. Scot. (xStt) 1 . p. xix, This Albyne. 
with her fiftie sisteris . . conversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit childrin. x6xs Cotor. s.v. Rffflarde, 
skgfi $. Winter Serm. 45 They may lawfully eouverse to- 
gether as man and wife. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. i6« 
F 7. *719 Fielding 7 'om Jones vC ^ That wench with 
whom I know he yet conversea 1760 C. Johnston Ckrysal 
(iBss) 111 . 3 x Liberty, . to converse with as many females as 
he pleased. 

t o. To have commercial inteicourae, to deal, 
trade, traffic. Ohs, 
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odmounBiia. 


IMS Haklctvt Voy, (R.), They (nendly comicrie and es- 
erciM mutUMl irafiiLlc together. 1613 SHKautv Trav, Ptrtia 
9 The Turke heuing siiien certaine ecaloe lo trade iiip out of 
which.. it wax vnlawtoll for any to conveme. td96 CHn.i> 
Tmde led. 4) 141 Thie 1 .jiw will not at all ioconiinode 
Ctentlemen as to what thfey buy in shops, neither those that 
converse in Fairs and Markets, iwg Da Foa Voy. oomnd 
World (1840) 183 These Indiana had canoes.. by which, 
perhaps, they conversed with the islands near them. 

t 8. To be engaf^ed in ; to have to do udth (a 
thing) ; to deal with^ be (amiliar or conversant with, 
Ohs. exc. as of 4 or 5, in convtrse with hooks. 

15B6 A. Dat &nr. Secretary 11. (1683)^ You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. idM Masstoh Am- 
tonioM Rev. iv. iii, O world, thou art too MubtUe For honest 
natures to converse wtihall. sdoT^ta Bacon Eot.^ Nat. 
Men (Arb.) 364 When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not adect. iMa SrictiNGPL. Or^> Seur. 1. v. 1 5 SInee 
he hath conversed more with the Oriental! tradiliona 1688 
South Sertn, Rrov. xii. agi Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 
and converses with a bottomless Pit. 1709 STavpx Ann. 
Ref. 1. xxxi. 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it. 1919 J. Richaeo* 
SON Sc. Cotmoiseeur 904 By conversing witn tlie Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fixusino Tom Jomee xiv. viii, He 
had indeed conversed so mnch with money. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Bny. 111. A man.. who has conversed, not only 
with books, but witn lawyers and merchants, .statesmen and 
princes. 

t 4 . To commnnicatc or interchange ideas {with 
any one) by mech or writing or otherwise. Ohs. 

1990 Shaks. Com. Err. it iL i6'j Did you cotuierse sir 
with this gentlewoman? . . 1 never spake with her in all my 
life. 1690 Sib E. Nicholas in N. Papers 1 Camden) 1. 177, 
[As] I have att noe tyme soe much ease and content as when 
1 converse with you, I hope I shall gaine pardon for thLs 
tedious letter. 17x1 Pope heti a8 May, It is not only the 
disposition 1 always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily answer your obliging letter. 1717 De Fue 
Syst. ma^ic 1. vL 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse by signals. i76a-7t H. Wai.polk Veriue's Anecd. 
Paint.Kxj^n) 11. 137 He conversed little with the painters., 
except Velasquez, with whom he continued a correspond- 
«nce of letters. 

b. To hold inward commtinion, commune with. 
Z591 Shaks. x Hen. F7,ii. i. 26 Well let them practise at^ 
conuerse with spirits. «idss J. Smith SeL Disc. ix. ii. 
(i8ai) 415 He knows how to converse with himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. 1686 Hornbck Crttcff. 
Jesus iv. 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
he is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with the holy angels. 1747 T. Warton /Vrnr. 
Melanchoty (R.), Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 1864 Lowell Fireside Ttav. 933 So you .. have 
time to converse with your .sensations. 

6. spec. * To ctmvey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk ’ (J.) ; to engage in conversation, to talk 
tifith (a person), on, upon (a Buhject\ in (a 
language, voit'c). The ordinary current sense. 

1615 J. Stephrns Satyr. Ess. fed. 9) ■49 If. .you desire to 
converse with him, you must tarry till he 1 m awake, idsjj 
Walton Auglerl. 3a, I have conversed with those which 
have conversed with him. 17x7 Dk Fob tSyst. Magic 
I i. 6 Adam's posterity leanit to speak immediately from 
him, and so to converse with one another. 1749 Wesley 
Anew, Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as ne spoke. 
And the more we convers'd, so much the more did 1 esteem 
. .him. X799 Southey Lyric Poems, Old Man's Comjhrts, 
You are cheerful, aiVl love lo converse upon death. 1819 
Lytton Falkland We had been conversing with l-ady 
Margaret on iiulilTerent subjects. 1841 Bokeow Zincali If. 
xi. 136 Wishing to converse .in a unknown to Che 

Spaniards, s^ C. Rbohtu Vi/le/te xxi. Talk for you U good 
discipline. Yoii converse imperfectly. 

6. trans. fa. To keep companv with; b. To 
render familiar or well acquainted; e. To com> 
mimicate with, talk with. Ohs. d. To talk (any 
one) out of, etc. 

zi^ Jeb. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. | 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. 1669 
J. Seeobant Surefootiug 84 Not conversing him daily or 
very often. 1683 D. A. Art Converse PreC Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals. 1704 Swift 
Bait. Bks. Wks. 1768 1. 176 This Temple having; been Edu- 
cated and long Conversed among the Ancients.^ 
WoDEow C^rr. (1843) H* 354 After 1 liavc conversed himself, 
and read his theses, 1804 M19.4 Fkrkier Inker. Ixvii, She 
called her daughter to her, and contrived to Lunveme her out 
of the room, 

Convorsa (kpnvais^ sb.^ [f. C0NVRB8K V., 
c 1600 ; orig., like the vb., strensed conve'rse!\ 
fL Intercourse; » Conversation 2, 3. Ohs.cxc. 
in certain expressions now referred to 3. 

z6io Guili.ih Heraldry in. vi. (x6ii> 103 The miituall con- 
nerse of humane Society. 1^19 G. Sanuvs Trav. 1. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuerse of women, s^ Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 378 By converse or copulation. 1893 
H. More Anted. Ath, ii. iv. (17x9) 51 Soctablcness or love 
of Converse. 1719 De Fob Crusoe (1840) II. be. aoa Free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 175 p x6 Hills numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us. s8o6 DimANLi Viv. Grey 
v. vii. 905 Converse with the world Yvill do more for you. 
i 843 Geo. Eliot Romola l v, I have returned from the 
converse of the streeu as from a forgotten dream, 
f b. Formerly with a and pi. Ohs. 
i860 Inoxlo Bentetf . 4 Hr. 11. (i68a> 113 God. .HO«rish*d 
it by a Cemverse with the first Man whom he made. 1878 
Glanvill Seas. R^/f. 176 Thus we dress ourselvos for puiN 
lique converses. 

t 2 . Familiar engagement or occupation (with 
thii^) ; s Conversation 4. Ohs. 

a ifts J. Smith Set. Disc. vri. 347 Dwelfing . . in a carnal 
convene with these sacramental symbols. 1889 Manlev 


Cratiud Low C. Warm 199 Long Experienca, and con- 
liiiual Converse among Troubka 188 5 8 PML Treems. I. 
114 A strange Dive^ w his continual converse in water, 
degensraled. xjmg f. Reynoloo View ef Death (1735 > a 
T’ abandon all that s dear .. My friends and studies too, 
And all my known oonvenes here. 

8. Familiar interchange of thoughts; dtscotirse, 
talk ; Conversation 7. Now potHe or rhot. 
(Quot. 1604 may belong to x ) 

[1804 Shaks. Otk. ni. 1. 40 A meane to drew the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse and businesse May bs 
more free.) 1814 R. 'lAVLoa He^ lest Pearl 1. i, It [Latin] 
is BO much my often converse^ that if there be none but 
women in my company, yet cannot I forbear it. B(%e S. 
Clarkb Eccl. Hxst. 1. {16^4) 17 X Upon converge, findioa bis 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage. 17^ Pora 
Odyss. XV. 355 Sweet is thy converse to each Social ear. 
s8si9 Tbnnvson Geraint 4 Enid 590 And told her all their 
converse in the hull. 1888 Burgon xa Cd. Men II. xlL 416 
HU converse at such seasons was always elevating. 

f b. Formerly with a and pi. Ohs. 

1847 W. Bbowmb tr. Polexander 11. X13 In this manner 
ended the first converse between 2 . and A. 1869 Woon* 
HEAD St. Teresa 11. viL 6x It will lie difficult in tliM con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. Z67S Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. iii. (1673) 37 By daily converses build them up 
and make them letter. ^1798 S. Rfx.EKS £p. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet. 

o. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 
speech. 

1758 S. Hayward Serm. p. xi. The leading topics of our 
epistolary converse. 1869 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iil 35 
The same signs [L e. gestures] serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4 . Spiritual or mental intercourse ; communion. 
x868 Howe Bless. Righteous (i8sO 87 In the wonted 
course of our converses with God. 1678 R. Barclay 
Quakers ii. f 7. 3a Gods Converse with Man. .was by the 
linmcdiate manifestation of his Spirit. 1790 Smf.nstomb 
Rural Eterance 9x7 With Nature here high converse hold, 
a 1831 ^.1 iCnux Rem. (1844) I. 74 A person who U much 
occupied in inward converse with God. 187a Holland Marb. 
Propk. zo 111 converse with the thoughts of manlier men. 
t6. Manner of life, ‘converaation *. Ohs. 
c 1660 South Serm. x Kings xiii. 33 The true Wonhip of 
God, and the Cooverse of those that use it. 17M Kchabd 
Ecci. Hist. (1710) 98 To be avoided in ail affairs of civil 
society and converse, as. .persons of infectious converse. 

+ CoitT6rfl6i and sh.^ Ohs. Also 3-6 oon- 
vera. [a. F. convert, -se, ad. 1 .. canversus tnmed, 
pa. pple. of converttiri to Convert.] 

A. adj. Converted in mind or feeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19736 (Cott.) Fra |>at time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in goidds lai. 1438 Pol. Poems (xS^g) II. 
903 That oure verry too Mow be to us convers and torned. 

B. sh. 1 . A convert. 

1388 Wyclip X Ckron. xxii. a Conuertis fro hethenesse to 
the lavre of l&rael. m 33 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 178/3 Somme 
converses of the jeweswold mynysshe the bourne of the 
grace of god. 

2 . Eccl. A lay member of a convent; a lay 
brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to * religious ’ life in adult ^e, as oppo^d to the nutriti 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child- 
hood : see Du Can^e. 

14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 135 In he steppes of )>e 
conuerses or monkes. Caxton Golden Leg. 240/9 A 

frere conuerse began to be tormented of the deuyl. c zgpe 
Melusine 100 Thabbotand an houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. s9sa Ctrss Richmond in Nichol9/r«>^ff/ WUlsK 1780) 
368 Oon pcrpetuell brother, called a converse, .specially to 
serve the same monks at their masses. 1691 tr. Entilianne's 
Obsertf. Joum. Naples vj8 The Fifth Monastery, .contains 
the Brothers Converses. 

II b. Often in the L. form cofwersus, pi. -i. 

1777 Archteol. IV. 38 He was conversus, a lay-brother. 
1863 J. R. Wallkan Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 71 
It [South Fark Abbey} contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one huudr^ and fifty conversi. 

ConverM (kp nvAu), a.- and sh.^ [ad. L. con- 
vers-us turned about, transformed, )hi. pple. of 
converthe : see Convert. La converse occurs in 
F. from i3lh c., - Pr. and med.L. conversa.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Turned round ; opposite or contrary in direc> 
tion or action ; acting in reverse manner. 

1794 Sullivan ifietu Nat. I. 355 The transformation of 
vapour into air [and] the converse change. s86s H. Spencer 
First Princ, r. iv. | 96 As in tliis case, .so in the converte 
case. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 9x8 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence. Gladstone Synchr. 

Homer. 937 Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven. 
t 2 . Math. Converse ratio, proportion-, seequots. 
i$yo Bilungsley Euclid v. I>ef. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 
portion, or proportion by conuersion is, when the consequent 
IS taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante- 
cedent a.s to the consequent, i860 Bakxow Euclid v. DeC 
xvi. Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 
1699 Alingmam Geom. Epit. 19 Converse Reason or propor- 
tion is the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent. 

B. sb. 

1 . gen. A statement or form of words derived 
from another by the turning abont or transposition 
of two im|>ortant Rntithetical members ; eg.*’ the 
potaesrion of wealth withoot learning % ‘ the pos- 
sesiioB of learning without wealth’; *a quiet 


day and a noisy nighty ^a noiijdayaiid a qukt 
night ’. [This use occurs in OF. in 13th c.1 

M ALTHOS PoPu/. (Z878) 040 The ood verse of this will he 
also true. i84t>>4 Embrsom Ess. , Compemalien Wks. (Bqha) 

1. 4z The theory of the mechauie forces is another examm 
What Yve gain in power is lost in time; and the converse^ Mjgg 
Maury /wyz. Gear. Sea ix. | 446 A series of observatioas 

. the converse of this, vix. tvinter in the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. i88t Tullocu Eng. Purit. iL 378 *AU 
wickedness is weakness*. The converse he seems to have' 
believed. Z87S Jowbtt Plato (ed. a; III. sillie thesis, .is the 
converse of Chat of Thrasymachw. .not right is the interest 
of the stronger, hoc right m the necessity of the weaker. 

b. A thing or action which n the exact oppo- 
site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14th c.} 

1788 Tooke Purley ix They travelled backwards, .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle. 180a Palev Nat. ThioL 
XXL 330 By evaporation water is carried up into the air ; 
by the converse of evaporation, it falls doYmupon the earth. 
z^ M. Scott Tom Crmg/r xUL (1859) 995 She was the 
very converse of our old shm, she never missed stays 
although 1 did crueny. a 1890 D. Webster Wks. (1877) 1 11. 
453 I'he natural converse M accession is secession ; and 
therefore when it is stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more pUumbly argued that 
they may secede from it. 1869 T. Gkamam in Scl. Opinion 
so Feb. 97cv(a This contraction of the wire is in length only. 
The result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
1879 Mallock Life worth Living 135 The positions of the 
two moralists are in (act the exact converses of each other. 

2. Math. (One proposition is the coqirerse of 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 
datum of the other.) 

1570 Bilungsley Euclid l vi. x6 The 8 proposition being 
the conuei*M of the fourth. x66o Baemow Euclid 1. axiom 
viii. note. Things which agree together are equal one to tlie 
other. The converse of this Axiome is true in right lines 
and angles, but not in figure^ unless they be like, xipb tr. 
Gregorys Astron. 1. 53 The Converses of these are evident. 
Mod. This proposition is the converse of the preceding. 

3. Logic. A converted proposition: formerly 
applied to the original proposition upon which 
conversion is performed {called by Hamilton the 
Contbrtend), but now usually to that which 
results from converting the original. 

18x7 Whatelv Logic iL ii. § 4 Conversion can then only lie 
illative when no term is distributed in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamil-ion Logic I. 256 'I'he original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted . .It would be better to call 
[it] the Convertend. .This language I shall use ^ Ibid. 1. 357 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same ; that is, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevons Stud. Deduct. Logic 39 It must be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is true. 

t Comrersedv ppl a.'^ Ohs. » Converse a.‘^ a. 

1597 Records Whetst. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
inchrecte. 

t Conversed, -verst, ppi. a.^ Ohs. [f. 

Coh'VEURE V. y -ed\] 'With whom intimate inter- 
course has been held ; familiar. 

1607 Walkington Opt, Glass x. (1664) xi6 Never giving 
over, till Death, such a con verst Friend, except on a capital 
Ditoontent. 

Conversely (kp-nvajsli, k^nvS'Jsli), adv. [f. 
CoNVBRSE a.^ 4- -LY ^.] In the converse manner or 
order ; as the converse ; by conversion. 

z8o8 Hutton Course Math. 1. S78 Conversely, if the two 
angles abc, ahd, on both sides of the line as, make up to- 
geOicr two right angles, then cb and B» form one continued 
right line cix 1845 M^ulloch Taxaiiou lntrod.(i859)i5 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of thobo who pay 
t.'ixes, and conversely. 1879 Joy^t Plato (ed. s) 1. 395 A 
thing is not seen because it is visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen. 1884 Bower & Scott De Baty's 
Phaner, 491 Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. 

t Coaive*rMni6]lt« Ohs. [a. OF. converse^ 
mtnl bu^esa, relation, connexion, f. converser: 
see -SCENT.] Businesi, relation, occupation, affair. 

1459 Paston Lett. No. 949 I. 340 He hadde 00 lyvelode 
in this shire, nor conversement. 1999 SANiwn Kserope 
Spec. (1639) 94Z A99iduitic..sn prayer, not interrupted.. by 
Kcular conversements. 

Ctonvenar (k^nyovsaii). [f. Converse v . 4 
-ER^] One who converses ; a talker; j/«r.»C0N- 
VKIISATTONALIST. 

1594 Carew Huarie*s Exam. Wits (16x8) 9x7 Of much 
eloquence in words and discourse, great conuersers. z^ 
Bacon Adv. Leasm. 1. vii, f s A fomiltar converser with 
learned professors. 1788 Mbs. Piozzi A need. Joksssou in 
Ann. Reg. x/z Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1893 UvNCH Seif-Improv. iv. 88 He seeks too 
early the repute of a converser. 1876 Darwin in Life 4 
Lett. (1887) 1. 42 The best converser 1 ever listened to. 

ConversiDili'^ (k/nvd'isibi llti). [f. as next 

-r-iTY.] Convertibility. ** 

1784 T. A Mann in Orig. Lett. Emin. Men (Camden) 497 
Mr. Cavendish*! discovery of the convcrsibillty of Air into 
Water. 

Con'Vttraibla (k^v9*iiib’l), a [ad. late L. 
camiersiHLis, f. convers- ppl. stem of comertlre 
to Convert : see -blb. Ako in mod.F.] Capable 
of being converted or transposed. 
a z86o Hammond Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 803 So that this 
oonversfole reirogradoiu Sorites may shut up adi 
II See also Cobveusable, 
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OeaTonriag (k^ktT9*jri9), «#/. a. n. c«r< 
Tuaie V. 4- 'Uitt >.] The eodon of the m Com* 
•ftmam: having interconne: ditcooiaing, Utking. 

4 tw§Mm Hsalkv TAftfMtwiMg xk. (i63/S^ jx TediouMitt... 


Fuller' TW »$>rw. 76 Her u^awfUl eon- 
[th him erho was not her Hnihand. 1700 Dk Foe 
Ca/A Simgififim viiL (1840) 146 We did not seek we cesivers- 
kwp or acqnainting ourselves with the natives. iMs Pall 
MaU G* 30 Oct. 4/1 Convetstiys os to the low price 01 com. 
ConwaTflmfff ///• a, [f. CoirTaB«a fr. ^ -uro^.} 
1 . That convenes: f affords interconse, 
companionable. 


stfs Milton Zhtww iv. (iSs^) 09 iifie conversing soiile. . 
is stronger then death. tiM -- C^Usl, (1851) 3^ A con- 
versing solace, and peaceful! society is the pnme end of 


t2. Conversant. Oif* 


1704 Swift Dm^lfPt LHi, v. Wks. 1795 V. 11. 09 , 1 hod 
been long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. M^ineux, etc. 

ConTersion (k/ftiTd*jj 9 n). [a. F. comernm^ 
ad. L. conversiSn-em taming round, n. of action 
from converth'e to turn round : see Cokvsbt.} 

I. Turning in positioii^ direction, destination, 
fl. The action of turning round or revolving; 
revolution, rotation. Obs, 
zs^f Elvot Imagt Gw, f 1 5^9) 08 Conueraions of sterres, 
mocions, and reuolndons of pianettes. 1587 Golding Di 
Mm-nay ix. is6 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about therof should be eternal too. zdSg-d 
Phil, Trout, 1 . 143 The conversion of lupiter about his own 
axis. s6^ tr. I/obhts' EUm, Philot, (1839) 307 That stnit 
line, .which touches a spiral at the end of its first conversion. 
S7a6 tr. Grtwtyt AsirvH. I. 139 In the conven.ion of the 
Body of the sun, this Virtue thereof, .is also turned about. 

b. Centre of conversion', see CicirTBX 16 . 

1 2. The action of turning to a particular direc- 
tion ; turning. Obs, 

1594 BLONDcinL Extre, m. 1. xx.(ed. 7^ This Greelce word 
Tropos, which is. .a conversion or turning. 1638 Wilkins 
JVIrw W^ridx. (1684) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes. 1643 SiaT. Browns A#/ig. Mai. iiiTha 
conversion of the needle to the North. t66o Boyls Seraph. 
Love xvi (1700) 98 A Conversiou to that Magnetic Posture. 

f b. fii. The action of turning or directing (one’s 
mind, attention, actions, etc.) to some object. Obt* 
I j8x J. Bkll If addon's A naw. Osor, 513 b,With such an un- 
removeable conversion of mynde to Godward. 1646 Fullsr 
fVoMHtied Comte. (1841) api Daily sin .is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God. i^ta 
Speet, Na 594 F 5 An habitual inciiaation and conversion 
of his sij^t towards it. 

f 3. The action of turning back or returning ; 
s/ec, the turning back of the sun in its apparent 
course on reaching the tropic ; the solstice. Obs, 
1 K3 Edbn Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
uenuon of tlia sunne. s6x8 Chapman Hesiod 11. i6a If at 
llto sun's conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth, a x68s 
Sir T. BaowNx Tracts (1684) 3 The Uopical conversion of 
the Sun. 

t b. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. con- 
versio. Obs, 

xjU WvcLiF Jer. xxxKi. 7 And y schal conuerte the con- 
nersioun of Jnoa [zjSa Turne the turnyng of Juda]. xfiep 
Biblk (Douay) Jer. xxxiii. ad, 1 wil bring Mcke thmr con- 
vernon, and wil have mercie on them. 

4. Transposition! inversion (of the terms of a 
statement ; cf. CoznrxBBB sb,^ x) ; s^c. in Logic ^ the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition according to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inference. 

Conversion tit which the quantity of the proposition b mi- 
dianeed is called simple eomsfertiom (c. g. * No A is B ' ; * No 
B is A'>; when there is a change of quantity, e, per aecidons 
(e.g * All A is B * Some Bis A ’). Cf. Contrafobitiom a. 

1591 T. Wilson ZFg'i8F(*567)9ob, Conuersion b thechaungk 
ing or altring of wmes in a proposidon, when the former 
parte (wherem any thing is reneslived) and the binder parte 
(whiche is reliearsed of trie fopmertore chaung^, thone into 
thothers placa 1970 BiLLfNCSLSv Euclid 1. vi. 16 In Geo- 
metrio b oftentinim vied conuersion of propositions. 1691 
Hobrrs Gwi, 4* Sot. iv. I XA. 09 As the law of nature b all 
of it Divine, so the Law od Chrut byconversion, .b all of it 
also, .the doctrine of Nature. X768 RBiDi4rM/0///x 
iv. 1 1. 08 . 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic Bo A Conversion 
may be defined as an immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infer another having the same terms as the 
original proposition, but their order reversed. 
t 6 . RhM. Used by x 6 th and 17 th c. writers as 
the equivalent of Antisvbophb g, and aometimes 
of Apostbopub 1 I. 0b$. 

x99e Hulobt, Conuersion, or speokynge one to another. 
tWR T. Wilson Rhei. 107 h, ConvezHion uon ofte repeotyng 
oftne lost worde, and is oontrorie to that whidie went 
before. [1989 PtmraNNAM Et^, /WsiPiu.xax. (Arb.) 909The 
Greekes call thb figure Antbtmphe, the Latbies, conuenb, 
1 following the onmall coll fann die countettome.] xyofi 
PiiiLUPS (ed. Kerm^ Cemnroiom. .sl Rhetorical FiguMk the 
same os Apostrophe* stsx CHaMNsae CyeL 

6 . Math. The substitution of the differenoe of 
Butecedent and conacquent for the conaeqnent in 
each of the ratioa forming a pcopoition : aec 
quota. ? Obs. 

157D Billikoblev BueUd v. Def. xvl. ^34 Con u ersion of 
proportion (which of the elders b commonly called euerse 
proportion^ ififii Pomm BxO. Fkiht. IT. r^ So that here 
u now four Proportionab, and by any three giveot you Nuqr 
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•1^ nit 0m ftwrdi, by CoBverslan! Tm«mMitioa« and 
Di^on of them, ifigg AiminiAii Qwmi iQpM. 19 If A:il 
::G:D tfeento Commmioo *twili be m AtA^BtiC: 
C-p. lygfi Huitun Math* Diet., Caamer^on, mComm^ 
8fMirc,b when there are four proportionals, and it b {nfbrred» 
that me first b 10 its excess ab^ the e^ os 'ihethMb to 
Ha excess above the 4tlk. 

7. Law. The aciion of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to one*^i own uae. Uaoally in 
phr. trover emd eoptversion. 

tfiig Coxa in Buistisode JP41*. n. (1097) 3xx-a There may he 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and lay up the gpods, 
by him found, for the Owner. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Gwi. 
£ng, 1. IxU. (1739) tax Fraudulent conversion ofTraasure- 
trove. i7tR Aeruthnot John J9N//(i7a7) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but. .writs of error, actions of trover and conversion. 
178k Blacertomb Comm, HI. xsi-a Thu action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it*s original an action, o^nit such 
person as had found another*s goods, and refbsea to deliver 
them on demand, but convertea them to hb own use. 18x7 W, 
Selwyn Law Hisi Prim{yA* 4>]L 1367 A perscRi iagutky of 
aoottversion udio takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another.whohosnotany authority to dbpose ofit. 

II. Change in character, nature! form! 
tion. 

8 . The bringing of any one over to a specified 
religions ifaith, profession! or party, esp. to one re- 
garded as true, from what is regarded as falsehood 
or error. (Without qualification! usually ■■ con- 
versioo to Chiistiani'^.) 

e xuo CmfserM. 19477 ^mfdarfFoirf.X Of the Conuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lvixl Pilgr, Semde iii. x. (1483) 56 
Paynpns and heretikes that ben dedewithou ten conuersion. 
IU9 Eden Decades PreC (Arb.) 50 marg.. The conuersion of 
Chegentyles. xfifeSriLLmOFu Orig. BHi. t. i. a The Conver- 
sion of the Britisn Nation, to the Christian Faith. i^-T 
tr. KeyslePs Trasr. 'X70o) IV. 407 At the conversion or the 
late count Ernest Meetemich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge (Oxford) She b the Church 
of the National History, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul! 
observed on Jan. 15 . 

1380-8 Wycuf N. T., Table ef Lessons 691 iPropre Sancto^ 
rum) JiuL, Seynt Vincent, martir, ConuerKioim of Seynt 
Pottl. Z90Z CiiPiwr. Grey Priart (RoUs) 11 . 184 On S^t 
Powlles evyn the Conversioua. 

f o. spec. In the medisevat diurch: Change from 
the secnlar to the * religious * life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Obs. (See Du Cange, conversio.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prou Tr. (zBm) 5 When 1 had Uken my 
syngulere purpoa and lefie he secniere habyte. .it fell one a 
nygnte . . in the begynnynge of my conuersyone, etc. 1480 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
tumyd . . fro thys worldys vanyte to the lyfe of a Monke,. 
the wliiche abowte the begynnyng of his conuersion fyll yn 
to a grete and a greuys sekenes. 

d. transf. The action of converting or fact of 
being converted, to some opinion! belief, p^y, etc. 

Mod, Conversion to Free Tirade principles, to Darwiubm, 
etc. 

0. TheoL The turning of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sWulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of holiness. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xvii. 53 In cenuersyon of synful 
men. c 1430 tr, Th. 4 Kempis fmit. i, xui, Somme men 
haue most greuous tcmptacions in hu begynn^g of her con- 
uersion, somme in he ende. xgga Grkrne Disfui. 38 See how 
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God wrought for my conuersion. xfifir Milton P. L. xi. 
* nn preachd Conversion and Repentance. 1 
(187a) I. STO The rvey beginning of your c 
!• « 7 S»S. lAKWtMcnSerm. Introd. 19 Labe 


Wrslev Wks. (187a) I. ajro The rvey beginning of your con- 
version to C^. 1798 S. lAhrvtMcnSerm. Introd. 19 Labours 
in the conversion of souls. z8|4 J* Angrll Jamk\ Anxious 
Inquirer vi, The first error . . is to mistake knowledge, im- 
pression, and partial reformation, fee genuine conversion. 
Mod, Few converuons occurred under hb minbtry. 

1 10. A chauge in the constitution of a state ; a 
revolution. Obs, rare. 

x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. | xa. 418 In such 
Cases, esperially where (Tod intendeth a great conuersion 
of Enmire. «mx8 — Maxims St. (xfisr) 49 The ruin of 
many Tyrants, and conversion of theb Slatea 
11. The action of turning, or process of being 
turned, mto or to something else ; change of form 
or properties, alteration. 

>549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer. Atkau. Creed. Not by 
onuersion of the Godhead into flesh, sggg Eden Decades 


84 The conuersion or tumynge of ayer into water, ifiofi 
Bacon Sylva 1 83 Artifictalf C^nuersbn of Water into Tc^ b 
the worm of a few Houres. S73S Arbuthnot A limeu/s (J. ), 
The conversion of the aliment into fkt, b not properly nu- 
trition. 1849 Murchison Siluria xiv. 354 The conversion 
of sedimentary Silurian Strata into crystaUine rocks. 

b. Chan^ of condition or function. (Const, into^ 
afifie Hickbrinoill Jammea (t66x) 96 If cut through from 
Sea to Sea . . Thb Isthmus would lose it's a we in an 
Islaud ; And the conversion oondoee much to iu security. 
1833 Lvell Prkte. GeoL 111 . xb8 A oooversion of a large 
tract of sea into land. H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
Prof. x4 The ooovecsion of the thorny wildetnesa into the 
fertile meadow. 

12. Hence, many technical uses in Masmf. 

a. Steei Mamf. The process of changing iron 
into steel. Cf. Covvkbt v. is a, Coitvibteb 3 b. 

xSav Whittock Bh. Trades (184a) tas The steel employed 
for fifes requires to be very hard, and in cotuiequence under- 
goes a longer proceu in the conversion. It is said to be 
doubly con vette d . 1879 Uam Diet. Arts 111 . 890 The 
carbonisation or conversion b effected, as h were, in Myera 

b. Ship-building, (a) Redaction of timber from 
the rough atate into pieoes of nearly the required 


lluip8 MrfI lift^ (i>€h8Bf8drs 

edbgpRuMm. Noeoig. (Wmdi) m C au mpfm t fa ^ 

BxMditai* b (k. cwMOKdM Mid ««wwmbi» rf Bw, 

The COM of rou^ rimber b pcuporriunatdly loas tlum tbM 
of sided abasbor, and comiittiMitea fee the jrsatw tom In 
which it b subject in oonversion. 4887 eiiYTn SaMwo 
IVardJk., Commrgiom, redu^tg a vessel by adnok, thcfilHr 
converting a lino-of- bottle •bh» feto a firtgate, or a Gtanlt 
febree-decCer into a g^ lwo4^er» 

o. /fW^rwr.TheproceMofchimfl^gAMeiw 
loader into a breedb-loader. or the like. 

1874 KmoHT Diet. Mseh. av. CmsnHiug, The cost cf CC8 f 
version it about 151. for each rifle. 

d. Watch-making. (See CCBVieikT r. It d.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Wat^ 9 Clockm. fir The opemt^ of 
converting (a watch] b apoken of aa making a oonvemwii. 

1 18. Mil. An evolution by which meg Were con^ 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into Isiger ; n 
change of front to a flank. Obs. 

X639 Barriffb ilfxil DiseiPL xxeL (tfifix) 38 lovortion dcil^ 
alwayea produce file or files ; ana Conversion, rank or 
ranks, ifign R. Elton MU. Art (i 068 ) 3a My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and F 9 es filUif , amt 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which are by aaxne eolMl 
Inversion andConversion. 1678 K, Lovell tr. Pomiaiu/t 
Mil. Duties Cof^aify 9 Wheding by converakin is per fo rmed 
by the front of the squadron, so that it b the rank and not 
the file which makes the aiotion. 0791 CHAOrMUlN CjUl, 
Comversimt b war, b when the soldiers are oxdexed to ptiN- 
sent their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed to be ki front : the evm* 
IntUm necessary thereto b called CMesvFsisPf, or quarter* 
wheeisng, 1883 Kinolajir Crimea (1877^ 1 . xiv. 070 By a 
movement in the nature of that which tacticians oesenbe 
os 'conversion,' a column of neit facing eostwand. .vms 
suddenly formed into an orderof battle fronting southward, 

111. Change by substitution of an equivalent in 
purport or value. 

tl4. Translation into another language (or into 
a different literary form) ; usually couer., a trana* 
lation, version. Obs. 

x^ W. Webbb Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 55 Abraham Flemming 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, promised to txonslate and 
publuhft [the Georgies], c ifixx Chafman lUad To Rdr. 1x7 
And see that my conversion much abates The license they 
take. X693 Walton Angler i. 7 This Epigram .. 1 have, 
taken a little pleasant pains to moke such a conversion of it 
a^ etc. 

16. Math. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination ; reduction, f Conversion 


of equations : redaction of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication {obs^. 

1597 Rrcordb Whsist. Z j, Any of them male be diulded 
by conuersion into a fraction. 1708 Phillifs (ed. KerseyV 
Conversion of Equetioostin Algebra). Med. I'ht cenverrion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and vice versA. 

16. Substitution of or exchange for something 
else; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The change of an issue of public securities, of 
^nds, debentures, stocks, shares, etc., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally reduced) rate of interest. Also attrib., as in 
cofsversion scheme, operation, etc* 

t6o7 Norden Sufv, Dial 33 Ncytbsr theyr infra n c Hii a. 
meats, nor the converaion of Norks into rents doc so faira 
free them, but that tbeymiU owe serview. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. H. L I. xi. 111. xpe The price at which ^yment in kiod 
was exchanged for a certain sum of nuMiey, b in ScoUatid 
called the conversion price. i8afi T. Tookb State qf 
Currency 69 The conversion of the four per cents into three 
and a half per cents was facilitated. 1887 Pall Mall G. • 
Nov. xa/x A Five per Ccot Portuguese Conversion Loon 
for over a million eterlinj|. 

b. spec, in Law. The operation of changing the 
nature of property : 

{a) from real to personal or vice versd, 

* Actual eotwersieu n the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling it, or of converting mooef 
into land by buying land with \l. .Constructive conuereiam 
b a fictitious oonversion, which b assumed in certen coses 
to have taken place in order to carryout the intention of the 
paities ' (Sweet Law Diet. x88a). 

1768 J. PowRLL Devises (1837) II. 60 Money considered as 
bnd, and vice versfi. What amounts to such a conversioa. 
S849 G. Sfrnce Eqmt. Juried. Crt. Chanc. 11 . 039 The con- 
version wilt operate only so for as the wilt dttposea of the 
land into which it b to be converted. 1890 Partnership 
Act I aa ifttarg. note) (Conversion into perranal esute of 
land held as partnership property. Med. The will oontoiits 
usual trusts for tale and convernon. 

{b) a 8 between partners, from ptrtnenihip to se- 
paiate property or vice versd. (Jf. Covyrkt is. 

18x9 Sia T. Plumxr in Swanston Rep. II. 9B4 WheratWt 
b m conversioa of joint property by a valid act, it is a foUacy 
to consider it still joint. iSM aia N. Liiiim.rt Parimtrehtp 
(ed. $) 339 A conversion of joint mto separate proper^, or 
vice versa, roost frequently takes place when a firm and one 
of its p artners carry on distinct trades. 

Iv. aitrib. and Comb, (in senses 8 , 9 ). 

1878 yng. Man's Call X09 He takes up m bible, and 
ofren reads the father’s convenion-scripture, praying the 
L^ that it may prove his also. "1807 Pdin. Rev. XLVI. 
389 [They] convert their halb Into conventicles and con- 


Hence CknmrnloRal, Oon w ’gB i oSMMy adjs., of 
or relating to conversion (senses 8 , 9 ) ; f OoBWtT* 
■ioMT, a writer on conversion ; CkmTe*«doBl 8 t^ 


COXrVXBT. 


CONVXBSIVJB. 

one who advocates or devotes himielf to the re- 
ligious conversion of others ; so Ctonvirrienlin. 
(All more or less ncne^-we^s.) 

1847 Bushnkll CAr, Nurt, IL vil. (s86i) 38a This rough 
tea or convcrsional toMingt. 18*7 Bp. jasa Lift e 
Ixaxvi. 67a Wholly unconnected with societies^ or with 
converflionary movements. x6m Fuixeb Ch. Hut. i. i. § 7 
The Converaioner mainly sticldeth for the Apostle Peter 
to have Arst preached the Gospel here, 1887 H. Aolxs 
in Pa^rt Anglthjewish Hist, Exhibit. 278 The aged 
R. Anron Hart, with whom Mr. Goldney, the zealous con- 
versioniHt, held several disputatious, 1889 Pa// Ma// G. 
6 June 3 The class from whom the piOfeisional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

ConversliTe (k^nv$‘jsiv), a.^ [a. F. conversif, 
-iv^f in med.L. converslvus^ f. convert- ppl. stem of 
convertSre to Convert : see -ivk] 

1 1. - Cor VERSE a 2. Ohs. rare. 
t6|6 Fbatly C/avit Myst, Ivi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position. .1 admit, etc. 

2. Having the power or function of conversion. 
a 1655 Vinks Leras Su//. (1677) 90 Those operative and 
conversive words. 1677 Gale Crt. CeHti/es 11. iv, 14 Jra- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

b. J/eh, Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applied to the conjunction 1 va (wa) ‘ and \ when 
employed to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
following a past (or perfect) expressed or under- 
stood, the force of the latter tense. 

^iTgi WESLinr fPAs. (187a) XIV. 154 The conversive par- 
ticle , with a Patha. .turns the Future into a Perfect. 1819 
G. S. Fabkr Dis^eas, (1833) 11.88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. 18^ Gesenitu* Hth. Lex. 
374 When whole sections or books begin with Vav conversive 
. . this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
rative. 

8. ^Capable of being converted or changed* 
(Webster 1864). 

Hence t Oonvandvaly adv. ^ Conversely. 

1607 R. Wilkinson MerckoHt Reya// 33 We may savi 
conuerbiuely. .that the wisdome of Salomon, etc. 1634 ‘ E. 
Knott' in Chillingw. Re/i^. Prot. 1. v. Wks. (174a) 336 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique, but not conversively 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 

t Conve'radvef a.^ Ohs. [f. Converse v. + 

-1 VE.] -Con VER 8 ATI ve. 

s6a7-77 Fki.tham Resolves 11. Ixxv. 318 Deficient in the 
conversive quslity of Man. 1678 Man's Ca//. 57 Con- 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (k/iiivo'jt), v. Also 6 oo 2 iuArt(e. 
[a. OF. convert-ir • Pr. co{n^ver/ir, Sp. convertir. 
It. convertire pop. L. *€onverttre, for cl. L. con-> 
verthe to turn about, turn in character or nature, 
transform, translate, etc., f. con- together, alto- 
gether -h ver/ifre to turn.] 

1. To turn in position or direction, 
fl. /tans. To turn (a thing or oneself) about, 
to give a different (or specific) direction to. refl. 

— To turn {intr.\ Ohs. 

138., WvcLiP yehn i. 38 Sothll Ihesu conuertid [v.r. 
tumede; Vulg. cemtersus autem yesus] and seynae hem 
suwynce him, seith to hem, What seken je? 157a I'^RREsr 
Thtophilus iya\riAng/ia VII, Which waye to convene 
hym, standinge in dowte. i6aa-<to Heylin Cosmogr. Inirod. 
(i68a) 18. Priesits..who usually in their Sacrifices. .Convert 
themselves unto the East. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EA. 
n. i. 51 Electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. ag By the volitive Power of the Soul . . 
the Eye is converted to this or that object. 

t b. In convert the visage, eyes, etc., the sense 
passes from literal to Jig . : cf. a. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton Go/d. Leg. 76/3 Unto the lord 1 conuerte my 
vysage. c s6oo Shaks. Sohh, vii, 'I'he eies. .now conuerted 
are Prom his low tract and looke an other wi^. 1611 
Cory AT Crudities, Kirckneds Orat.. Upon thee 1 convert 
the minds and eyes of all my Auditors. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 11. iv. 41 The mind that converts its eyes to that 
so great ai^litude of the first Beautie. 1730-8 1 'homson 
iVmter 39 These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

1 2. Jig. To tnm, direct ; rejt. to turn one's 
attention. Const, to, against, upon, from. 

exago tr. Th. d Kempid Jmit, 11. i, Leme to dcspice out- 
warde )>inges & to conuerte )»e to inwarde binges. 1533 
Bkllbnobn Livy ve. (i8aa) 331 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
to convert his prayaris to the goddis. 1573 9* Garvey 
Letier-h/k. (Camden) xz If I one convert mi studdi to 
diuiniti. x8od Holland Livy 1. Iv. 38 After this he con- 
verted his mind to the affaires of the cittie. xfiij Pukchas 
Pilgrimage vi. xi. 533 Hee now. .converts his forces against 
the King of Fez. X847 STArvLTON Juvenal 303 He con- 
verted hia fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his own sword. 
X655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 66/1 Euripides, .l.'istly 
converted himself to Tragic Poesie. X771 Goldsm. Hint. 
Eng. 1. a68 The two kings, .agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem, 
t b. intr. To turn, direct one*8 attention {Jo\ Ohs. 
xax3 Lvixs. Pi/gr, Sow/e i. xxii. (1850) 35 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte, And see what wretchydnesse is 
the withynne. xgTo Dee Math. Pref. 14 That we may tume 
orconuert, toward heauenly thinges. xfixgG. Sandvs Trav, 
73 Now conuert we to the Person and Court of this Sultan, 
fd. trans. To tnm back, cause to return ; some- 
times, to bring back, restore. Ohs. 

1388 WvcLir Isa. xlix. 6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel. 

— yer. xxxiii. 6 Y schal conuert the conuersion [zgSa tume 
the turning] of Jerusalem. CX477 Caxton yasvn 64 She 
was so angry that she might not conuerte Jason. 1633 G. 
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HBRSErr TemgU Ps. xxHi. Ui. Or if 1 stiay, ha doth con- 
vert, And bring my minde in frame. 

1 4. To reverse the relative position of, to invert, 
transpose ; to exchange the data and conclusion of 
(a premosition in mathematics). Ohs. (exc. as in b.) 

1547 BootDB Brev. Health 82 b. A woman, the silables 
converted is a man in wo.^ xssx Kbcordb Pathtv. Know/. 
11. Ixxvii, This Theoreme is nothyng els but the sentence of 
the last Theoreme before conuerted. 

b. Logic. To transpose the subject and pre- 
dicate of (a proposition) by CONVERSION (sense 4). 

X638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. 8 33. 304 Punies in 
Logick, know that universall affirmatives, are not simply 
converted. S7a4 Watts Logic 11. ii. | 3 'No spirit is an 
animal ’ may be converted, 'no animal is a spirit *. 1887 

Fowler Deduct. Logic 80 A proposition U said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 

Jig. To reverse the course of, turn in the 
opposite direction ; pa f pie. « opposite, contrary. 

xoxa Drayton Poly-elb. viii. Notes 134 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were Rt last by Camillus. .put 
to the sword. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exert. s88 Soft Woixl, 
because its being loose, will not endure scraping without 
leaving a rou^ness upon the Work ; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory (for the Reason converted) wilL 

t0. To turn, twist ; pa. pple. —twisted. Ohs. 
xySa A. Monro Comj^r. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 The cornua 
uteri, .are. .converted in form of a snail. 

7. To turn or apply to (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; spec, in Law, wrongfully or 
illegally to appropriate and apply to (one's own 
private use), (Cf. Convsrsion 7 .) 

X480 Bury Wills (1850) 57 That alle the issues, .be houly 
conueityd and applyid to thuse and profitys of thynhaby- 
tauntys. x54a''3 Act 34-3S Hen, f^///, c. a 1 1 Receiuouri 
of his reuenues. .conuerted the same to their owne singuler 
profit. Z547 in Eng Gilds 348 Landes and possessions . . 
w^^ are nowe . . conuerted . . to dedes of chary te. xgfiB Graf- 
ton Chrm. II. 76 The great and wastfull expences be- 
stowed at Rome might . . have bene converted to their. . 
flocks committed unto them. x6s3 Bingham Xenophon 53 
Much Lead, which they conuerted to the vse of slings. x6m 
Pagitt Chriitianogr. 1. 11646' a« Converting all their goods 
and moveables into his own coffers. 1773 liist, RocMster 
rgo He rarely con verted his. .knowledge to an improper use. 
17^ Wbbbb in Owen Wellesley's^ Disp. ioI.Arge luppliesof 
doTUrs. .intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. X890 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep, LXIlI. 693/3 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago. 

II. To turn or change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

ta trans. To turn in mind, feeling, or conduct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, etc.). Ohs. 

c Z374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 301 Blessid be Ix>ve, that can 
thus folk convert, x^ Wyclif Euk. iii. 30 If the ri^twis 
man shol be convertid fro his ri^twisnes, and shal doo wickid- 
nes. c sS3a Deweb Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. psx A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and tourned in 
smerte. 1555 Eden Decades ( Arb > 50 Conuertynge them to 
a better mynde. xgfio Rollano Crt. P enns 1. zdo Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conuart. X577 Northbrookk Dicing 
(1843) 88 I.«ast the custome of pleasure shoulde. .conuerte vs 
. .from God and good workea 
+b. intr. To turn from a course of conduct, pur- 
pose, disposition, etc. ; to tnm aside. Ohs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus ve. 14x3 But I make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. rxjSfi 
— Doctor's T. 313 At wolde he from his purpos not conuerte. 
xgofi Edward III, 11. i, When thou conterrst from honours 
golden name. cx6oo Shakb. Sonn. xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest. 

9. trans. To cause to tnm to and embrace a 
(specified) religious faith, usually implying that the 
turning is to truth from error or ignorance. (With- 
out qualification, usually ^'to convert to Chris- 
tianity *.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19x34 (Cott.) Par was conuerted thusand 
fiue. X340 Hampolb Pr. Consc. 4503 Pai sal drawe And 
convert >e I ewes til cristen lawe. e X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
XXV. 117 Cristend and conuerted to Cristen faith, igpfi 
Shake. Merck. V. 111. v. 37 In conuerting Iewe.4 to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke. x6u Lithcow Trav. 

X. (1683)448 Repent thee of thy wickedness, and be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Churra. x84a Rogers Naaman 9 
Except it be granted that Naaman was converted, the 
whole scope of our Saviours speech is overthrowen.^ S704 
Nelson Fest, 4 Fasts 11. vii. (1730) 540 When Philip the 
Deacon had converted . .the Men of Samaria. 3849 Parker 
Goth. A rchit. 1. L (1874)9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity. 

b. transf. To cause to turn to and adopt (what 
is implied to be) abetter opinion, belief, party, etc. 

18x4 D'Ibrabli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 395 On speculative 
points any man may be suddenly converted. x83a Campbell 
To Sir p. Burdettii, Convert the men who waver no^and 
pause Between their love of self and human kind. 1883 G. 
Lloyd Ehh 4 Flow 1 . 48 Do you care for Venetian glass? 
Ah, not so very much, 1 see; but you would be converted, 

I am sure you would, by my chandelier, 

to. refl. Ohs. 

c X400 Rowland d- 0 . X153, 1 rede p* pou converte the in 
hye, And then sail Bougntyll with thyn Erne sir Garcy. 
c X430 Pilgr. Lyf Manh^e 11. xxiv. (x8<^) 85 Ne were it, ^ 
jewes wolden come to hire, and conuerte hem. 
fd. intr. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 93367 (Cott.)pe iuns sal convert,a]s It sail. 
c X440 Partonope 39^4 Yf thow wyl| conuerte and crystened 
be. 1360 Bible (Genev.) yonah Argt,, That they which were 
of the heathen, should conuert. tfiag Pvrchas Pi^rimt iL 
1393 If a Christian haue descrued dem. .if hue wilTconuert, 


they win . . remit bis punishment tBkigAicoron lyx Your 
Lord shall pardon you, if you convert 
t (^) With complement: To become, * turn . Ohs. 
Z574 HttLOUEu Cuenara's Fatn. Ep, 283 But the doctors 
of your law, perceiving that many Jewes did convert 
Christians, and that . . they gathered tliac Christ was the 
true Messias. 

10. Theol. (Jrans,) To cause to tnm from a sinful 
or irreligious life to one marked by love of God 
and pursuit of holiness : to turn to godliness. 

ri34o E. E. Psalter (£.£. T. S.) Uij. 14 pe wicked shut 
ben conuerted to Im. 13^ Immol. P. PI. B. xvi. 1 10 Comune 
woromen conuerted and to good tomed. 1381 Wveur John 
xiL 40 That thei be conuertid, or al turne^ and I heele 
hem. e xaee Rom. Rote 7189 The grace . . That doth the 
synfulle folk converte, And hem to Jhesu Crist reveite. 
4*1450 Kut. de la Tour (1866) X39 Thow hast . . conuerted 
her with thine longe precbtni^ and good ensaumples. X549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Gd. P'r it/ay, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and hue, x6xx Bible yas. v. so Heo 
which conuorteth the sinner from the errour of his way. 
>748 Wesley Anew. Ch, 35 That none but those who are 
converted . . ought to communicate. 3838 MoChbynb io 
Bonar Lfei. 37 If worldly motives go with me 1 shall never 
convert a soul. 1878 W. P. Mack ay Grace 4 7 'ruth v, 
When a wicked companion gets converted, hxs old asso- 
ciates wonder at his Imldness in preaching. 

fb. refl, Ohs. 

c 1475 Ra^Coiluar 934 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and 
couer the of sin Thow suid haue. .mekle pardoun. 
fo. intr. Ohs. a 

T« X400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 169 Convertes to me 
moste raightelye I shall save you. 3460 in Pol., Rel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 4M The synneful schulle to fiee conuerte. 3530 
Rastell Bk. Purgai. 11. i. Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. 3354 Knox Godly Lett. B j. They haue 
hardened their faces haraer then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 3337 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xv. 7 Likewyse ioye shal 
be in heauen ouer one sinner that coniierteth xfizx Biblr 
Jsa. vi. IO Lest they, .vnderstand with their heart, and con- 
uert and be healed. 3630 Prynne AntLArmin. 113 By 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
B 3 ye 3 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. lii. 3 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. 1806 E. Irving 
Babylon 11 . vi. 91 The infatuated world 1 It will not con- 
vert I it must be destroyed. 

11. trans. To turn or change into something of 
different form or properties; to transform : a. some- 
thing material. 

3306 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 328 b. The same asshes 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 3614 
Day Festivale 390 Even as the Wind . . is sometimes 
converted to be a Plague. x63a J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
II. 373 III. 374 Some redd spottes appeared on his lace and 
breast, which . . were converted into the Small Poxe. 3633 
Hoboes Leviath n. xxix. 171 As if the iioyson endeavoured 
to convert him into a Dogge. 3799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 
399 Take any animal matters . . and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. sBgp R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
steam pier hour. 3837 Livingstone 'Trav. iii. 70 The trunk 
is often converted into canoes, 
b. something immaterial. 

338a Wyclif vL >3 conuerten dom in to bitter- 
nesse. 3393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. 190 Crist ha)> conuerted 
he kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and pyte. 1348 Hall 
Chron. 916 b, Not knowynge that or night, hys tryumph- 
ynge shoulde be torned to trymblynge, and hys solempnitie 
converted into mouroyng. 1507 Shaks. s Hen. IF, v. li. 60. 
367s Milton Samson 1564 That still lessens I'he sorrow, 
and converts it nigh to joy. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 
264 Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious ex- 
tortion ? s8to Bosw. Smith Carthage a86 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into a blockade. 

O. To change in character or function ; to turn 

{into, to). 

3337 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 155 a/i Since they 
[men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, etc. 1370-6 
Lambardb Peramb. Kent (1636) 197 Lately converted by 
the Townesmen into a Free schoole. 3387 Turbbrv. 
Tretg. T. (1837) 143 Whose skull he did convert into a 
pot. 3639 Fuller Holy War 11. xlvi. (16471 >0^ Solomons 
Temple he converted to a Mosque. 3760 OoLDiiM. Cit. World 
Ixxii. 'Tis yours to . . convert H ymen to a broker. 3787 Genii. 
Mag. 3115/3 Curagoa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of Europiean goods. 
1836 Emerson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 350 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs. 

f d. spec. To turn into one's own bodily sub- 
stance ; to assimilate, digest. Ohs. 

C1400 Latfreme's Cirurg. 73 Wiyn. .is soone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is so sotil . . he assendib soone into 
he heed. 3613 J. Salkbld 'Treat. Anoels 56 Angels have 
somtimes beene knowne to eate . . aluiough th^ did not 
convert the meate . . into their owne .substance. 1667 M ilton 
P. L. V. 49s Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, to proper substance. 

t e. intr. To turn, change, undergo a change of 
form or nature {into or to something else). Oos, 
3549-88 Stbrnhold & H. Ps. xxxii. 4 ^ my blood and 
humors mo^t to drines did convert. 3379 Fenton Guicciard. 
(x6i8) 37 His reuenues would conuert to nothing in a mo- 
ment. 160S Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. ssg Let griefe Conuert to 
anger. 3638 Willsford Nature' e Secesgte 196 The drops dU- 
tilrd from Clinos convert to blood. 3700 Dryden Fables, 
Cinyras 4 M. 34a Her solid bones convert to solid wood. 

12. trans. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf. 

a. Steel Manuf. To turn (iron) into steel. Cf. 
Convehtsb 3 b. 

1^ Whittock Bh. Trades '3843) 335 The steel employed 
fat nies. .undergoes a longer procesa in the conversion. It 
IS said to be doubly converted. 3873 Urb Diet. Arts III. 
899 Thin bars of iron are much sooner converted than thick 
ones. 
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b» Sh^imlding, («) To reduce (timber) ftom 
the rough sute into pieces of netf ly the required 
shape and sise. (4) To change (a vcsseU from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig, 

Lix Brougham MU Cpmt **. 393 Mo«t of the 
RtRam-vesieli.. could be converted eeeily Into nicn*of<wer. 
186s Dockyard Aceti, (Blao Bk. S. 4«s^f> There it a greet 
excett of offal timber . . retalting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having been oooverted. 

0 . Fire-arms, To change a muzzle-loader) 
fWd (a bfeech*lotder), 

1874 Knight DM, Mock,, From among the varioui com- 
peting plant for converting the Enfield nfie of the EnglUh 
tervice into a breech-loader* that of Snider wai adopted, 
d, PVatch-makis^, (See quota.) 

1884 F. J. Brittbn H^tch t Ctochm. ^ A converted watch 
is one in which an escapement of a different kind hat been 
substituted for the original one. /kid,. In converting a 
watch from a verge to a lever. 

III. To change by substituting something of 
equivalent purport or value. 

1 18. To turn into (another language), translate, 
render. Ots. 

1538 Starkey Bnifand 1. iv. 136 Hyt yi necessary . . to 
haue hyt conuerted into our tong. 1373 {titU) iEneidos of 
Virgin, .converted into Enj^ii^ Meeter by T. Fhadr. 1651 
Hobbes Ltviatk, iii. xxxiii. 904 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into GreeL 

14. A fit A, To reduce to a different denomina- 
tion ; to ‘ turn into '. ? Oks. 

tSM Blunoevil Exorc, in. 11. xiv. fed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into mile^. iMo Willsford 
Scales Cofum. 97^ The common rule of Three . . by which 
means a y ons thing may be converted into the species of 
another, in re-pect of value or quantity. 

15. 'I'o change by subsutution of something of 
equivalent value ; spec, in Law, to change (actually 
or constructively) the quality of property (see Con- 
VKBHiON 16 b), a. from real to personal or vice 
versd, b. ns between partners. 

1793 S. C. Cox in W. P. Williams 111 . as The court 
was of opinion that upon the construction of the will the real 
cbtato was converted into personalty for all the puraoses of 
the will. iBav Jarman Eotueli's Devises 11 . 67 until the 
trustees should think proper to convert the projMrty. 1849 
G. Si'ENCE Eqnit, Jurisd, Crt, Chaac. II. 835 Where money 
is devised to he laid out in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money. 1S60 
Sir N. Linoley Partnorski^ (x888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst themselves to convert that 
which was partnership property into the separate property of 
an individual partner. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng, x.'i88o) 
161 Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (KTrnvojt), a, and sh. Also 6 con- 
uart. [app. f. Convert v, ; perh. by abbreviation 
for converted, but possibly partly due to Converse 
j 4 . 2 , a. F. convers : cf. sense a,] 

A. adj, 

1. -Converted a. Now rare, 

i6aa Bacon Hen, VI/, Wks. (Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert lew. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac, ^1737) HI. 78 By 
means of a convert emperor, the heathen church-lands, .be- 
c.ame transfer'd to the Christian clergy. x8ia T. & H. Smith 
Rejected Addr.,Arcki/, Atoms (Rtldg ) xsS When convert 
Christians read No sacred writings but the Pagan creed. 

t2. Convert brother^ sister', — Convert sb, 2 , 
Converse sb, ^ a. Obs. 

1639 Glapthornb fVit in Const., More mony . .lltan would 
for convert-sisters build ten almes houses. 1693 Emit’ 
liannds Hist, Afonast, Ord, xvii. 179 The Convert Brothers 
shall recite, .seventy seven times the Loid’s Praj'er. 

B. sb. 

1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 
and profess, any religious faith or doctrine. 

xgfix 7 '. Norton Calvin's Inst. iii. 191 {They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themselues in penance. x6ii Bible Isa. 
i. 37 Zion shall be redeemed with iudgeraent, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. «z68o Butler Rem. (17591 1 . 
86< A Convert’s but a Fly, that turns about After his ifead’s 
pull'd off, 10 find it out. 1704 Nelson Fest, t Fasts i (x739) 
17 An early Convert to Christianity. 17^4 Palev Evid. 11. 
ix. 8 a Converts properly so called, that is . . adults volun- 
tarily embracing Christianity. x8^ J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk, 1 . I. ii. 87 111 Sogdiana and Khorasan they had become 
converts to the Mahometan faith. 

b. transf A Iverson brought over to any opinion, 
belief, or party. 

1641 W. Hakewill Libertieof Subject 3 , 1 did forsake my 
former opinion as eiToneous, and do now embrace the con- 
trary . . and BO am now become a convert. Bovlk Ocens. 

A’{/ 7 . 11. XV. (1675) X44 If. .our new Coavert shall consider 
things of this Nature. X77X Junius Lett, liv. 9B7 A convert 
to triennial parliaments 1839 Smiler Self-HelA iv, 87 For 
some time, lie did not make a single convert, and ^ned 
nothing but. .abuse. 

t a. Converse sb, ® a. Obs, 

xg77 Holinshed Ckron, II. 336 One of his owne seruants 
did conspire with a conueit ortnat abbeie. 

1 8. That which has undergone conversion ; that 
into which anything is turned. Obs, rare, 

1x89 Warneb Alb. Eng, vi. xxxL (16x9) 157 When his 
■uaden eies admir’d the hoan-flesht faire Conuart Deriued 
from his Side. [Adam’s rib * converted * into £ve.] 

4. Comb, (in sense i). 

1738 Lond, Mag, 390 A Missioner in Ireland, and a very 
busy Convert-Monger* 

Oonyertod (k|ftiv9*it4d), ppt, a, [f. Convert 

V, + -ED 1.] 


tl. TmiMd, turned btek; ct Conmifoir 3. 

tM CoMUMt/inied tu #34 Fifty days after beavea^s 
cmvei^ heat. .Then grows t&nav^ble saaMmffs, 

«. iBat has toraed or besh brought ofgr to k 
religioua fiiith orjprofeikbion, whether horn A dif- 
ferent religion or nom inelhrious life. 


^led tha Plot S7Se;^'t H. Waltolb Veriue'i Aneed, 

Faint, (1786) 111 . 198 df all hU works, S 

nmt pn^ of the convened Chinese at Windsor. 


» Sir Godflrey was 

. ./indsor. slgtAfi#- 

sumnsy 1 . 907 A brother andasister. .the former a converted, 
the latter a heathen, native. Mod, A converted priae-fighter. 
preacher was a converted Jew. 

8 . Changed into something else ; see Convert v, 
13. fb. Reduced: see 14 . 

| 58 S Bluhobvil Exere. ui. il xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The summe 
of the two converted longitudes added together is 1047. 
talk Dockyard Aeets, (Blue Bk. 8. 465-1) The curvature 
and bevelling required in a large portion of the converted 
timber. 1873 Urb DUt. Arts 111 . B93 Cemented or con- 
verted steel,. is produced by the carbonisation of wrought 
iron. 1884 [see Convert p. xb d] 

Ooaymeild (kpnvojtC'nd). Logie, [ad. L. 
eonvertend-us, -um to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of comertire to Convert.] The name given by 
Hamilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before conversion : see Convert v. 4 b. 

t837-g Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) I. 956 The original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted- . 
It would he better to call [it] the Convertend . . This language 
1 shall use. Ibid. 1 . 957. 1870 Jevons EUm, Logic x, 
(i88o'8a In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the convertend. 

Conveirter (k^nva-itai). Also erron, -tor. [f. 
Convert v, -i- -er >.] 

1. One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party ; one who makes converts. 

1370-6 Lambardb Peramh. Ksnt (1896) 9 l*he messengers 
of Pope Gregoryetthet arere converters of the people^. 1^ 
Sfarkb Prim. Detfot, 1x663) 5x0 He became a converter of 
the gentiles. 1796 Cavallier Mem, 1. 3 ’Phese unmerciful 
Converters began with ravaging and destroying ali that the 
Protestants hM in their louses. 1838 Pusey \,tUU) The 
Church the Converter of the Heathen. 

2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another ; one who turns a thing to another purpose 
or to his own use. 


1533 TiMDALE.^N//rr^Z.tfn/Wks. III. 961 T-et ourcovetous 
converters chop and cnanxe bread and wma, till we there 
feel, see. and taste neither broad nor wine. xdBy N. John- 
ston Assur, Abbey Lands a6 A converter of £ccie.Hiastical 
Mony to his own use. i6as Neso Monthly Mag. Xlll. 5x0 
Modem converters of field-sports Into butcheries, 
b. spec, (ti) One whose business it is to * convert ’ 
rough timber: tee Convert v, lab. (4) One 
whose business it is to convert iron into steel. 


i8xx NesvalChron. XXV, 88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. X875 Urb Diet, Arts HI. 898 Rdaumur 
. . first [broughi] the proc:ess of conversion to any degree of 
perfection. .The first principles laid down by him are now 
the guide of the converter. i88x Mechanic | X98 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber. 

8 . An apparatus for converting one thing into 
another. 


1889 Nature 94 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter., 
whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam. 

b. Steel Manuf. A large vessel or retort, made 
of iron and linw with some refractory material 
(usually a kind of siliceous stone called ^a«rr/^r), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into steel by 
the Bessemer and other processes : see Bebsem rr. 

1867 Morn, ,?tar 90 Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direct from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining perfectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. 1883 HarpeVs Afra^. Aug.^ 334^0 The Bessemer 
[process], .decarbonizes meltf^ iron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through it. 

c. Electric Lighting, An apparatus for con- 
vening high-tension into low-tension electricity. 

1889 FaltMall G. 95 Jan. 6/f The mains are underaround, 
and.. the current generated is of high tension. At each 
house lighted, the current is changed into low tension by 
means of converters. 1890 C. W. Vincent in v^th Cent. 
Jan. X47 In electric lightinq, induction coils of converse 
construction are employed, Uie primary coil being of fine 
wire, and the secondary or induction coil of the thicker 
wire. These coils convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of ' converters ’ are already 
in use in leveral electric lighting systems. 
Oottrertibility (k^iv5.jtibi llti>, L. con- 
vertibil-is Convertible -i- -itt : cf. Y, convert- 
ibiliti ( 1 3 th c.),l The quality of l^ing convertible 
(in different applications of the adj.). 

1734 tr, RolEn's Anc. Hist, (1897) I. 57 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity and 
convertibility, so that one answer would i^ree with several 
..eventa 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 163 The mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into land. 1809 
Southey in Q. Reru I. 913 Proofs of the convertibility of 
the Hindoos. 1873 Lyell Print, Geol 11 . ii. xxxii. 913 
The discoveries recently made of the convertibility of one 
kind of force into another. 1871 Lubbock Addr , Pol. 
Ednc , U. 49 The Bank Act certamly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note. 

Co&VeiMU* (kA»v5;jtib'l), a. {si.) [*• 

convertible ( 13 th c. in Littr4), ad. late L. eonvor- 
libil-iSt f. oonvertSre to Convert : zee -SLX.] 




1 , ThMiBty be ffidi 

into the olaoe of tbe otbirt 
Uioaliy oftermi: EqidvafenAy tviionyiRoiic 
c sJH C^aueaa CoeBif. 3 * Mr tbsffe 4ai4 
Coiraefrij^. HtiM Hooeutm ^ ^Tbeu 

dettistfeirteanalo^eoavertibfe. 
arsM^ex’rhe defiiiirion ii not of onys&aMjMWMll;. 
nor is comaeitible wkh any ipoobdi (Mb ^ festdiiot^ 
mendonedioanyiiart^tboCSiiiilllHws. Hi IkAifraMMoa 
Comsss. Aageile 109 To bo camalt and to bo wealto on 
convertiblttcroios. 1708 SwirT.pHcnMr. 7 >v/ Wks. 1733 II. 


1. 133 (Those who] put prelacy and popentofolher as tenm 
coriWrtiUe. 187S Bovea Hofy EonTSss^, xviil, As the 
names of Roman and ChrUtfaia had bean onM coavortlbfe, 
so long afterwards were those of Ronum and Catholic. 

b. That may be transposed by ^CoR- 

VER8ION (senoe 4 ). 

liop Bv. Haia Passim Skrm, RoooH. Treat* fisfi 1 1 is a 
sure and convattibla rule ; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretoldt ; nothing was ever feritolde by the 
Pfopheto of Christ, which was not done. STei RoiEod 74 
The position, therefore, is what logidant call eonvertlbla. 
Nothing can equal his fatshood but hit IkirnciR; nothing 
his faimem but his falshood. 1864 Bowkn v. lep But 
the two Terms of e Judgment are not always convertible Or 
equivalent. 

1 2. Capable of being turned, or made to take a 
particular direction. Also Ar. Obs. 

1316 Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. xext) efit b. A wVll that WM 
conuertible to thy grace, tdeo Walton tn Relig, Wetten, 
(1679) 300 It b convertible dike a Wind-Mill > to aU quartern 
at pleasure. 1633 N. Carpenter Goog. Del, f. iv. 77 The 
Axis of tbe Earth ifl supposed to haue a oonveitible nature. 

8 . Capable of being turned or applied to a par^ 
ticular use or puipose. 

iSil B. O’Reilly Greenland^ Tbe hide is convertible to 
many useful purposes. 1833 1. Taylor Spir, De^t, ill. 
89 Some few universal prindples convertible with due modi- 
fication to other instances. 


4. Capable of being converted to a religion, 
belief, or opinion; spec, to Christianity or to a 
religious life. 

1803 Southev in Ann, Rev. III. 6et The Hindoos are 
difficultly convertible. 1873 Emrmon Lett, h Soc. Aims, 
The CpmiV Wks. (Bohn) ill. ao6 A rogue alive to cbedudi- 
crous is still convertible. 


5. Capable of being turned into something else ; 
capable of being changed in form, condition, or 
properties. 

1333 Elvot Ceut, Helthe ii. (R.), It is conuertible Into 
bloude and flesh. 1694 Aee, 0/ Sweden xi These [trees] 
Ixeing generally very straight and tall, are eesUy convertible 
into timlNxr. 1799 Med , jmi. 1 . 46 The collected mass of 
nuisance, .is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. 186a Huxlrv Led, 
Wrhg. Men 16 The researches, .have shown that heat U con- 
vertible into electricity,^ that electricity it convertible into 
magnetism, magnetism into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 Times 30 Oct. 13/5 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phaeton. 

t D. Spec, Capable of assimilation ; easily digest- 
ible. (Cf. Convert v. 1 1 d.) Obs. 

CX400 La»\franc's Cirurg, 7% No roanere convertyUe 
mete. 

6 . Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind ; spec, of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

1B34 Ht. Martinbau Moral 111. 99 By renderiim paper 
money convertible into metallic money. 1846 McCulloch 
Acc. Brit, EmAirs (1854) 1 . 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time. x86o 1'yndall 
Clac. II. iii. 941 A kind of paper-currency of the miud, con- 
vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 

7. Convertible husbandry : that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year U converted into the com-land of another, 
and so on. Convertible land (dial.): see quot. 
(Cf. Pennp Cycl. II. aaS.) 

x8xo J. T. in Rian's Sursi.Devony^.sX, Admirably adapted 
to the convertible husbandry, as it is called. 1833 Ht. Mab- 
tineau Brooke Farm viii, 97 Convertible hu^ndry was 
quite out of the question, stM Olmsted Slave States 43 
I'he greatest benefit he derived from guano, and. .a r^pilar 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertime husbandry by its aid. 1863 Mohton CycL 
Agric. Gloss., Convertible land, loamy soils. 

B. sh.pl, ^ Convertible things or terms : see z. 
16x3 J. Stefhens Satyr, Ess. (ed. 9) 368 To make truths 
and Ulm convertibles. 16m H. K. Salemes Rerim, Pref. 
9 I'hose in whom Folly and ignorance are convertibles. 1630 
Sparks Prim. Devot, (1663) 539 Publicans and most hatw 
persons, were grown convertibles. 

Hence OosTS'rtlblonMa « Convrrttrzlitt. 

S73o-d in Bailey (folio); whence in mod. Dicta 
Oonvertibly (k|fnv 5 *jlibli), Otlv, [f. prec.] 

1. Interchangeably, as equivalents, synonymously. 
17x0 Bbekeley /’ rfiK:. Hum. KnowL i.| 14a, I will not tay 
that the tetttaidea and notion may not be used convertibly. 
1833 I- Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 164 These terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New Testament. 

1 2. 1^ conversion, conversely, Obs, 
a Z716 South Serm. 1 . ii. (R.>, There neither is, nor ever 
was any jperson remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
unsufferably proud ; nor convertibly, any one proud, who 
WAS not equally ungrateful. 

[OonvertUe, mispr. for Convertxtr. 1 
t Coirrertln#. Ohs, rare-K Inclined to be 
converted. 

t6o8 Day Lane Triches i. U, Did not true learning make tbe 
•oule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make me tonuertlne. 
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Oo U V W ti^ (k/)b*S'itiq\ vU. A. [lee •INO ^.] 
The action ol' the eerb CoMVicRr ; conTernon. 

*633 T. Stai^fomp /*a<r. HUt. iv. (xBai) t79 The oenverting 
Irmh moneys into sterliiw. 171s Audisom Na ai 

, r a f^everai Brevets Juving~heeD granted for the convertiiy; 
of Suhalterus into Scarf-Officers. attrib, stsg Gent* 
LXXXIX. 1. 304 llieJewaConvcrtiitg Society. 
Conve'rtiiig, ///. a. [see -ujo 2 ^.] 

1 . That conucrts {frans.) : aee the 
ijfSs Anp, Sandw Sifrm. Ii84i)30j} A con vertiiw command- 
ment. 1643 Milton Divorct ii. ni. (1851)67 A wholsome 
and perhaps a converting parable tb many an Israelite. 1S7S 
Use Diet. Arts HI. 903 The fot*m of converting vessel 
which has been found most convenient. 

t 2 . Undei^oing conversion ; see Convxbtv. 10 c. 
,M 46 P. BtTLKELsy Gospel Ctvt. iv. 310 Hie converting 
sinner. 1675 Buhthogor Cnusa Dei 89 The. .Divine Arms 
are ever o^n to tbe Penitent and Converting. 446 Man- 
ning ^snm. iL (1848) 11 . 3^ The seal, fervour, activity, wfai^ 
converted or converting men eahibit. 

Hence OoBT«*rtlmrBM». 

1671 Each AND Observ. Anno. Cent. Clergy itjos) 10a 
Confident, .of the. . Convertingness of their method. 

tConvertisef -TSa, V. Oh. rare. [ad. F. 
cmvertiss- lengthened stem of cmvertir to Con- 
vggT.I By-ibrm of Conveet v. 

1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4 V>/a Sone after he. .coauertysed 
and baptysed hym. Ind 430/4 He couuertysed many 
pi^nyms to the feytbe. 

ConTartism sh^vpitiz’m). [f. Convebt sd. + 

-ISM.] The system or practice of making converts. 

s7>6 M. Davies Aik, Brit. 111 . Dies. Drmmm 33 (They] 
wanted eocouragetDcnt as wsU as oonvertisro to the Church 
of England. i86s Union Rev. HI. 57 The work of detraction 
on Che one hand and convertism on the other. 1884 Ch. 

' Times 6 Keb. 103/2 'J'heir oonverttsm is done within a small 
area of the npper clasa 

t Conva'rtiat. Ohs. [f. Convert + -ist.] 

1 . A professed convert to religion. 

161s CoTGS., Filles repenties^ an order of Nunnes which 
haue beene profest whores ; Conuertists. 1616 Rich CeAinei 
137 A statist may looke upon Moses.. and a conueitist, 
Timothy. 

2 . A ptofetsed or professional converter. 

1711 J. Gale R^fi- IVON’S Hist. Inf. Baft. 8 And urg'd 
the words of the Parable ' Cumpd 'em to come in ais 
atnmgly a« the hottest convert ist in France. S741 Wan- 
■URTON Div.Lef^at. II. Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such Convertists. 

Convartite (kf’nvpjtait'i. arch. [f. Convert 
V. or sb. -b -iTB. Common in 17th c., and revived 
in 19th, esp. in sense 1.] 

1 . A professed (Riiivcrt to a religions fahh. 

c igM Maelowb Jew ofMnlUt 1. ii, Fern, Why, Rarabas, 
wilt tnon be christened f Bara. No, governor, 1 will be no 
convenite. 1619 Fleichkh M. Tkemasw. iii, Tko. A much 
converted man. //y/. A sound Convertitc. 16B4 Hrywoou 
Gnnaih. vi. 371 Exhort him to leave his Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and rume to the Christian religion. 1839 
Bltuhw. Mag. XLVl. 718 With all the zeal of a new con- 
vertite. 1890 Ck. Times 33 May 509^3 llie devotion of 
so many Roman (.Icrgy . . among these oonvertites, to the 
service of the poor. 

b. transf. One converted to an opinion, party, 
etc. 

Tofts (iBSo) zip A Convertite, from Vaine Love 
now 1 part. 1631 H. Shirley Mart. SouUier iii. iii. in 
Bullen 0 . FI. I. at^ Hie happy day in which Beilina prov'd 
to love a Convertite. 1880 Sat, Rev. 5 June 763/t Tbe 
late convertiies 10 Home Rule. 

2. A person converted to a religious life, or 
to an approved course of action, arch, or Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John V. i. 19 Hut since you are a gentle con- 
uertite, My tongue shall hush agaitie this stomie of warre. 
1600 — A. y. L, V. iv. 190 Out of these conuertites, Hiere 
is much matter to be heard, and leam'd. 1605 Narr. Mur- 
tkers Sir y. Fits (i860) 7 Yet can 1 not excuse him in this 
his exile for a penitent convertite. FbLTiiAM Resolves 

ti('>47) 355 How many vile men seeking these, have found 
theinselves convertites. 1868 Dixon Sptr, iVives II. 54 
Who and what this man is . . theologian, preacher, sinner, 
convertite and saint. 

3 . spec. A reformed Magdalen, arch. 

SSfit JewrcD^/^ Akol. (i6ii) 344 If they tume and repent, 
there are houim called Monasteries of die Conuertites, and 
apecial nrouixion and discipline for them, where they are 
taught now to bewaile their vnehaste life so sinfully past 
oner. 163s Weevks Anc, Fun. Mon. 646 This Churdi was 
built by a female oonaertite, to expiate and make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes ; and . . was called H ure-Church 
at the fint. « 1704 K. L'Estrancb Colloa. Erasm. <171 it 134 
Several of the Cmvent (which they call Convertites) were 
constantly with me. 186B Browning Ring ^ Bk. 11. 1198 
Herself alona with those good Convertites, 1 hose sinners 
s.ived, those Magdalene remade. 

Conve*rtiFe» ^"ore. [f. Convert v. + -ive. 
(Cf. emvers/z/e, divertive.)'] 

*t‘ 1 . Characterized by turning. Ohs. 

160X Dolman tr. Primamd. Fr, Aeetd. (t6i 8) 686 These 
ciixiles are nominated Tiopickes, that is, taming or con- 
uertiae. 

2. Hn\ ing the property of converting. 
s8z6 1 . Tavixir in Pamphleteer VI 11 . 478 intellect is of a 
reductorial or convertive nature. 1847 J. W. Doh^dson 
Vind. Protest. Prime. 177 The convertive act of resipiscenoe 
on the part of tbe individual must necessarily intervene. 
Convertor, enon. form of Converter. 

U Co'XLTeth. Ancient Celtic Lem. Also oone- 
▼eth(e, oaneveth(e, oonevet. [a. Irish coin- 
nteadh, in Tigemach 1163 connmedk i^^eondmed 
billeting, inf. orvbl. sb. of vb. condmim I billet ; cf. 
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eoimusmk bHIerii^, CoTNXi. (See Stoirae Tlrans. 

^ baidena upon land in 
Scotland under the Celtic kings : tee qnot. 1880. 

1M7 Charter 0/ Robert Bp. St, Andrews, Id Ckaei. 
Coiamgh. 41 GnKeMuniis ec oonfirmavimus eocleeiam de 
Coldingham liberam ct quietaas. .ah omni. .oonsuetudine et 
caoa «t cunevethe, ntque ab omni servitio ciuod ad aoa fier- 
tinoL e ssfsb sagi (see Cain. AIm various examples in 
Skbnb CoBu Scold. IIL a37>3al ^ s86e Couio IwNu Scot- 
load in Middle Ages iv. lai Aatn and conveth, imposts 
not altomethor abolished till a later period. 18^ — Sc. 
Leaed Antiq. 11 . B05 Conveth seems to have hi^ a due 
coUected hya lord from his vassals, perhaps on the occasion 
of journeys. Malcolm the Fourth ^ranted to the canons of 
Scone, .tnis privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men anil lands except with their consent, slle Skbnb 
Celtic Scotl. 111 . 333 Conveth . . came to signify a night’s 
meal or refection given by tlm occupiers of the land to their 
superior when pai^ng through his territory, which was ex- 
igible four times in the year ; and when tna tribe territory 
came to be recognbed as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land. 
OonTez (.kp nvelra), a. and sh, [ad. L. convex- 
us vaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 
{^conveetus) of coetveJkirg to carry or mng to- 
gether (because in forming an arch the extremities 
of the surface are brought together) : in Lat. eon- 
tfexus was sometimes used to include concavus \ see 
B. 1 c. By Milton stressed conve x, which is not 
infrequent with later poets.] 

For a possible early use see CoMVERa 

A. adj, 

1 . Curved like the outside of a circle or sphere ; 
having a curvature that bulges toward the point 
of ohKTvatian ; the reverse of concave. 

1571 Diggrs Pantom Pref. Aij, Manyfolde superficies, 
pUyne Conuexand Concaue. 1594 Blunobvjl hjrert. Jii. 

I. (ed. 7) 371 Hie upper pait of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inward part Concave. 1614 Br. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 695 The convexe or out-bowM side of a 
vetsell. 1706 Lend. Gets. No. 4293/^ ].«tters- Patents for the 
Convex-Lamps. 1794 Sullivan yiew Nat. 1 . 459 Flint 
breaks with smooth surfaces, one of which i.s convex, the 
other concave. si5| Hbr.<^:hei. Pop. Lect. Sc. v. 1 13 (1873) 
sgt Tbe earth's surface is. .less convex — that is, flatter— os 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 1879 
A. R. Waixacb Austral, ix. 195 Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore less open to the cool sea. 

b. esp. of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

Z571, i66a [see Concave a. a bj. 1751 Chambers Cvcl. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than tbe 
objects. 28aal MiSQN Sc. k- Art 1 . 837 Wlwn parallel rays 
. .rail upon a double convex lens, they will be refracted, 
zfl^ N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) IL 1. Z30 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens to converge to one point or focus. 
2869 Tvnuall Notes on Light § 104. 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex mirror are virtual. 

2 . Comb., as cottvex-concave. 

1840 CAKX.YUI Heroes (1658) 363 No twisted, piror con- 
vex-concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its owu 
oonvexitica and concavities. 

B. sb. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

tl. A convex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hcmispliere, etc. ns viewed from without. Ohs. 

i6a6 B ACON Syhta | 93a Flat against Flat, and Convex 
against Convex. i6w T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. z6o Hie 
aublime convex of the Quirine Hila 87x7 Dx Foe Hist. 
Appar. (1840) 56 He has apparently pMted an army of 
ministering Spirits . .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
1796 Morse A mer. Ceog. 1 . 56 A spheHcal convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. 

b. The convex part of anything. 

S703 Moxoh Mock, Exerc. ao8 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook. ^ 1816 Keatings Trav. IL a6a Placed on the 
convex of a piece of timber. 

o. By the poets often applied to tbe vault of 
the sky or heavens, hell, etc. Cf. L. convexum, -a. 

1697 May Lucantx, (1631) i And takes Up to the convexe 
of the sky his flight. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 434 This huge 
convex of Fire .immures u« round Ninefold, ibid, vii. ^6 
I n circuit to the uttermost convex Of this great Round. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 514 Through the large Convex of 
the Azure Sky. a 1740 Ticxkll (J^ Half heav'n’B convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2 . A convex glass or lens. 

1^5 Bxrkei.kv Common-pl. Bk, Wks. IV. 4B0 Qu. if 
blind would think things diminish’d by convexes. 1706 

J. Philluh Cyder (R.), The polish'd glass, whase small 
convex Enlarges to ten milltons of degrees Tne mite. 

8. A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly convex along two edges. 

1873 [see Concave sh. 4I 


i/ff. I 


1 . intr. To bow or bend convexly ; to present a 
convex side to or toward. 

1805 Ld. Colunowood in A. Doncan Nelson (i8o6> 363 It 
fbrm^ a crescent, convexing to leeward. 1B53 Sir II. 
Douglas Mil. Bridges 148 The island, .convexing, towards 
Bntzersdorf and Esriing, in a large, regular curve. 

2 . trans. To make convex ; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. 

1868 Carlvlr Fttdk. Gt. XV. be. Must be Imperceptibly 
convexed a littie. 

OonFexed (k^vekst), ppl. a, [f. 1.^ convex-m 
•f -ID : cf. prec. The stress varies.] Made or 
fashioned in a convex form. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man l zo Inwardly hollow, but out- 
waraly oonnej^, or irabosBad. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep . v. y. >35 They (tlblphint] are straight, nor have 


they their spine «etivBxed.omora omiiSdariMys 
then Sharkei^ etc. lAip Koca Ck. qf P'alkers L iii. agi 
Shaped into a convexedTovaL 
tCon'ra'Mdly^ adv. Ohs. [L piec. + 
CONVEXLT. 

ifiefi Sia T. Browns Pseud. Ep. v. IL 335 Drawne fe> 
pandous, or ooevexedly crooked. 

ConvtFzedneM. rarer^. [f. as prec. ^ -vxss.] 
i- Convexity. 1884 in Wsbbtbr. 

Ooav^zitF (kd^ve'kiVti). fad. L. convexUds, 
f. convexus Convex : cf. convesdti^ 

1 . The quality or condition of being convex; 
outward bulgmg. 

sfiog Bacon Adv. Loam. i. ri. I lo The finitenem or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. vj. v. 393 


vexity be less than the radius of concavity, the menuciis 
will have all tbe properties of a ponvex lens. sBBo £. Whiib 
Cert, in Reltg. 70 100 cornea.. is often ontiue in its con- 
vexity. 

2 . A convex curve, surface, side, or part. 
s6ee Hollano Livy u ii. 1348 note. Much like a bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward conmosse whereof 
contained! a mile. 1703 Moxoh Meek. Exerc. aso An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stilly to receive the convexity of 
the Globe in its concavity. 1807 Carlylb Miu., Richter 
(1869) 8 This mirror is so twisted wUb coovexides and con- 
cavities. 1831 Brewster Optice vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities S87. Baker Nile Trihut. xiL 
007, I IukI taken so steady on aim at the convexity at the 
root of the tree. 

Convezly (kp nveksli), adv. [f. Convex a. ^ 
-ly^a. The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner ; with a convex ontUne or surface. 

1766 Pxnnant Zool., The Slag (K-), Buckler flealro above, 
formed convexly ; flat beneath. 1831 Cahlylb NiSelungen 

I. ied Misc. Ess. (1&68) 111 . 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or convexly. iBfln Tvnoall Clae. 11. xxviL 393 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards. 

ConTenetS- X prec. + -ness. The stress 
varies.] Convex quality, convexity. 

1738 Med. Ess. k Ohserv. (ed. a) IV. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a ConvexncsK answerable to tbe Flatness of their 
Eyes. 18x3 J. Gilchrist LnhyHnth Demol. 44 Convexneas 
and concaveness usually meet in the some object. 
Coavezo- (k^ove-ks^). In combination ■■ 
Convexly, convex and — , as in Oonvazo-oon* 
oav«, convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and thickest in the centre (cf. Conoavo-oonvex) ; 
of the form of a meniscus ; Coavazo-ooiiTaz, con- 
vex on both sides ; Oonvaxo pUuia, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other plano-convex. 

1693 E. Hallrv in Phil. Trans XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lena be. .Plano-Convex or Plono-Cmicave, or Convexo- 
Concave. ai7a7 Nkw’ion (J.L Thick convexo-roncave 
plates of glass which arc every wncre of the saim thickness. 
zBz6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 468 The use of a 
convexo-L-oncave lens, instead of the double convex. 

Coimj (k^v^i’), V. P'orms : 4-7 oonvei(e, 
-vey^e, 4-8 -vay(e, (5 oonway, ounvay, oum- 
vay, 6ounvey), 6-8 convoigb(e, 4- convey. Also 
6 (^^rdsing-.) convya, -vehyth. [a. OF. con-, cun- 
veier, retained in ONP'., while in Central F. it 
passed into convoicr, now convoyer, f. L. con- + 
OF. vcie, vote L. via way : cf. the cognate OF. 
aveier to set on the way, desveier to turn out of the 
way, enveUr to send on one’s vniy,/orsveier to put 
out of the way ; also It. conviare. At a later date 
the usual F. form convoier, was adopted as Con- 
voy. The Renascence spel lings convet^h , convehith , 
imply a mistaken notion of derivation from L. con^ 
vehlfre,Xoyeh\cYi convey \%no\. related: cf. Invxiqb.] 
fl. trans. To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company ; to accompany in token erf 
courtesy or honour, or os an escort ; to set forward 
or briitg (one) on his way; to Convoy. Obs. 

a sjoo Cursor M. 12179 (Ckt.) Quen kai him hod couaid 
(v. r. conoaeidj xua, Forth in pes he hsd ham ga. etjg/a 
WilL PalomoKiiJ Somli puple Went wib him ou gate wel 
an fiue myie, 1 V> conueye him cuiteaU as Icindneaae it wold. 
c 1400 Ytuaine 4 Gaw. 3687 She cunvayd him forth on hn 
way. sqpk Tindalb 1 Cor. xvi. tt Convaye hym forthe in 
peace, Hall Ckron. 184 b, Aldermen were appointed 

to mete them at Barnet, and to convey them to London. 
1710 Hearnb Collect. 4 Mar., He was convey’d, .to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of y* Mob. 
t 2 . To go with as a guide; to lead, conduct, 
guide, going ^i^h or otherwise. Obs. 

c igag E. E. Alii/. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate by 
hose grene wayez & he conueyen hym con with cost of hw 
y^e. 14.. Epiph. in Tundalds Pis. 105 They entred into 
Jerusalem. .Conveyd ever with the bryght beem Of the 
sterre. c S430 Merlin 538 Toke a yoman with hym to con- 
veye hym the wey. 1530 Palscr. 4^/z, 1 oonvaye onq 
or Icde him on the way, je cenduys. xfM Hakluyt Yby. 

II. 11. 181 (R.) They would send their sruppes emptie with 
Rouldiers to conuey them, either to Siuill or Lisbon, ifite 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell (ffire) 53 The King is nt his 
earnest desire, .con veighed to New-morket House. 1713 
Steele GuardUm No. 17^7 The lodcey conveyed her. .to 
his master's lodging, 

t b. Said of a wajror gate t To lead, conduct. 
s6i6 R. C. Timed Whistle iv. 1336 Her open dotes Con- 
veigh to private hist. b 684 Whitlock Zootomia 65 These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to none, or few foithftil 



OOUTXT. 

DikQCMriM^ C^iMN y, A ]>B5ri to lie to wk 

4 tt it not convey Om Wind toMW CbeCbitiioey. 

To teao, take, or oury foitdbly^ <7Ar, 

« Mac ^ <• 7 V«r usan too The dnke ve» wrothe, • 
and made her to be conueyed la a oMteL CMd" Af#r/#a 
69S The bynce ceiAuiiided hm to. .conme the nriioaers 
nil the! were in nf warde. 

4. To tnuupoiti otny, take Irom one piece to 
another. It formerly included the carryinf of 
■mall or individual cmjeets, wliere c«arfr^ taJki, or 
ii now used ; but it is now used chiefly in: 
reference to things in nasa, or penoni, fbnning 
the load of a * conveyance * or vehicle. 

1393 Gowee Con/ II. 8 TI1U letter wu CMMiveied, igid 
Blyrr, «mr Lady* p. xUx, He and hit attater. .cunueyed 
the relikea ft the bonea of . . their moder to the aayd 
Monaatery. i5a| Act 14-15 Mtn. Vllt^ c. x. Praun.. 
Maichaunt atraungen..do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
carle out of thia realme. . wollen clothea. 1540 Hau. CAnte. 
97 He prively provided a Ship, .to convey the prince into 
y« realme of Fi aunce. Ibid ad All men conveiehyng lettera 
ihMB the one of ua to Che other. tS6p PkiJ, TVant, IV. 
SX40 All - .wonder how auch a alender Guu» cctuld be aafely 
oonveighed hither. 1607 DAMnaa Pcy. (1698) I. xiii. 379 
While the Gunner waa baaie, he convey'd the Book away, 
to look over It at kia kunre. xyie Addison Sp*ei. No> 499 
F a They could not convey away many of their effects, x^ 
Southey yean 0/ Arc x\\, 638 He.. sunk ienselea% by hia 
followers fmn the field Convey'd with timely apeed, itoQ 
Murchihon Silur, Sy*t. 1. xxxvii. 5x1 If the reader will 
convey bii ^ over tne whole of the region coloured in the 
map. 1886 Rogers A^ie. 4* PHc** I. 663 The charge for 
conveying paaaenKera is also very modest, xfiyg Jevons 
Men*/ (1878) 91 Cattle . . convey themselves about. 1891 
G. tr.R, Raihvay Tim* TabU^ Horses and carriages are 
not conveyetl by the under-mentioned tralni. Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 

t b. To project to a distance, to ‘ carry * (a shot, 
etc.). Ohs. 

^ W. Tirwhyt tr. Bainmd* Lett. 79 The Sunne convayes 
ka fight thither, but never its heate. lodo Willsporo Scaies 
Cemm. ii. 111. 17 1 The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide from the mark . . A piece of great ArliUary mounted at 
x8 or 90 d^ees. .shall convey a shot the farthest, 
o. In relercnce to things immaterial. 

1840 Quarles Bnchirid. iv. c, Convay thy love to thy 
Friend. 

f 6. To take away^ to remove. Ohs, (exc. with 
away expressed.) 

iSJo Palsor. 497/9, I convRye, I take a thyng away out 
of a place. J* oste. . . Who hath convayed my cappe away f 
1979 K. Edwards Dameu P. in HaxL VodsL IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shoulders 1 will convey. 
1693 Holcropt Procepiu* i. 4. 1 rather ihluk his ear waa 
cut off, and the Pearl conveighed away. 1883 I. Gilmour 
Mengels xxiii 985 He had stolen the horse, and lied it up 
in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly. 

1 6. Often with a connotation of secrecy, mystery, 
or concenlment ; tsp. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Ohs, 


hally water fatte gone and conveighed awaie we know not 
howe, ax88o Butler R*m, (1759) 1 . 094 Whose Science, 
like a Juffler's Box and Balls, Conveys, and counterchanees 
true and falM. 1697 Drvdbn l^irg, Geury. iv. 745 The 
Mother Nightingale . .Whose Nest some prying Churl had 
found, and dience. By Stealth, convey’d ih' unfeather'd 


b. Hence, a euphemism for: To steal 

I4fie Bk, Nurtur* 319 in Bahus 3k. 77 Take heede who 
takes thy spoon up For feare it be convayde. X94B Cranmer 
Cattch. 99 b. 1 may convey from hym an Oxe. Asse, or an 
Hone. For he hathe greate plentye of all these thinges, 
and may spare one or two or them 1978 Wapull Tyde 
tarytik no Man^ I by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not be understood. 9908 SuAica Merry IK 1. ik 31 hii. 
The good humor is to steale at a minutes rest. Pist. Con- 
uay, the wise it call : Steale f fbh : a fico for the phrase. 
1607 Maxston IVkaiyei/ will Wl^ II. 960 (Farmer), 1 will 
convey, crossbite and cheat upon Simplicius. 1793 Smollett 
Cnt. Fathom C1813I II. 1x9 Teresa . . was . . detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of plate, which wa.s actually 
found concealed among her cloaths. 1883 A. Dobson Oid 
World JdjflU 937 (Farmer) If they hint . .That the ballad 
you sing is but merely conveyed From the stock of the 
Arnes and the Purcells of yore. 

1 7. refl. To take oneself avpay^ etc., remove ; 
ofon furtively, to steal or slip awayy in, etc. Ohs. 

1539 CovESDALB Ps. XXX. II They se me in the strete, 
conveye them selues fro me. 1948 Hall Ckron. 56 b,llie cite- 
sens, would prively fteele and conveigh them selves away. 
i6it BtsLK John V. xx lesus had conueyed Himselfe away, a 
multitude Img In that place. t64x Bp Hall Hem. irks. 
(1860)89 Then his Spirit offei^ and conveighs itself into the 
heart. 1697 Pomca Antiq. Greece 11. xx. (ryi5i 369 One. . 
that had surreptitiously conveyed herself in amongst the 
resL 

8. To lead or conduct as a channel or medium ; 
to transmit, be the medium of. 

a. To lead or conduct (running water or the 
like), as a channel, pipe, or other Passage ; also to 
lead or conduct by or through such a channel. 

fiayt CovKSDALE 3 Ckren. xxxu. 30 Exechtas- .couered the 
hye water condyte in Clhon, and conveyed it vnder on the 
west syde of y* cite of Dauid.) s6os Holland Pliny I. no 
A fountaine . . out of which fitoh water is drawn* SM con- 
aeiflmd , . throatb pipes meda of leather, siis MAioxy 
Grotiud Lew C. Warm 399 Heidin formerly was oontaiaed 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed aww by 
a new Channel. 1897 DAvobn F/rg: Georx- iv. 385 Thro' 
reeden Pipes convey iSba Goidea FImA «|po -«• Ajhem. p 


m 

Gukt, n8 A lift ihm ws% irbieli ftnuii ihs nuNiiiliiis’s 
Imi^Conyew^ a gikamsrktK and SM%naa« Bgbi.^ ifig 
A. Di cmwit riawf. < 4 iytk. (ed. a) 134 wbal meebads are 

tSHSK toJtotlui!roras^ 

tliactothaocimresid, 

b. To conduct or trtnsiiiit (•ouods und other 
lensuons immcMions). 

ithd Bt^uSykm | rae Impression of the Air wkhSoundSi 
asketh a Time to be conveighed to the SensiL wISm Rav 
Creation 11. (1704) *65 To receive and convi^ to cat Soul 
the impressions of external Objects. 17149 SHtHstom An 
/rrmlar Ode. Oma, gentle lur.. Convey the Jssmin's 
bienth divine, Convey the woodbine's rich perfume. 1894 
Woodward Afelhuea (1856) ax The auditory nerves convey 
impressions of sound. 1873 Nablaii ^kgkt ii. xo The 
^ic aarvB can convey no other impression thsa that of 


<»tic I 


9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass ; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Ohs, 

1974 tr. Littleton** Tennres 8 b. The issoe of the daughter 
maye not convey* to him the dyscenta of bare male. 3983 
Lamrardb Biren. 1. ill (xdos) 14 Such as. .hane the charge 
of the Peace conueyed vnder their other Offices, xfisj iL 
Tailor i/w loti Pearl yt. Staee Direct., Rebecca . . seem, 
ing to put the ktye under his bolster, conveyelh them Into 
her pocket, a 1^ W. Whatbly PretoMes 11. xxlv. (1640) 
8 She UKd deceit and fraud to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. 18B3 Robwson in Hay* Core. (1848) 137 [A boring 
insect) conveying its eggs into the ilex, togethsr with a 
venomous vehicle. 17*6 w. R. Chbtwuod Adv. Cayt. H, 
Beyle 51 The old Gentleman . . got an Opportunity of con* 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. 

to. To transmit to posterity, to hand down. Ohs, 

1^ tr. ynninsen Rev. ix. a He miserably set all christen, 
dome on fire, aiM) conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. s6te J. Webb Stene-ffeng 
(1735) issWhnt Customs were used by them, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors. 18^ 
Poole Dial. Pretest, k Pe^st (1735) 904 What hath been, 
^ constant Tradition, convey'd to them from the Apostles 
Times, a 1704 Locke ( A divine natural right could not be 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or diviim rule 
concerning it. 1741 Betterton Eng. Ste^e Introd. 9 To 
convey tne Names of some of our most amment Players, to 
a little longer Date, than Nature has given their Bodies. 

0. tsp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefit, etc.) 

CX388 Chaucer CUrk*s Prol. 55 He wold conveyen hk 
maiicrc. c xaoo — Rem. Rose 9916 Whanne thyne even 
were thus in hlisse. .Alloone they can not have hir Joye, But 
to the herte they con v^e Part of her hlUse. 1514 Barclay 
Cyi. 8* UyUmdytkm. (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye. x6xi Bible Tramt. Pr^. 5 Thk 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the Law and the Gospel by. 
idst Hobbes Leviafh. 11. xxx. Any influence, - but such 


Hickeb ft I^ieoN J, Ketilewell 1. xxxi. 55 'The Blessing 
which it was a Means of Conveighing to a great many 
Souls. 1788 Fordycx Serm. Ymg. Wem.{s^7) 1 . H. 58,1 
am sure thev coiivev a loud lesson. x|9f C. JMRKEa Asse- 
ise. .exceptions serve but to convey 
plef - - — 


ciative Princ. ii, 5) , 

a deeper impeession of the complete wreck. ^ 1878 Huxley 
Phystogr. Pref. 7 I'he attempt to convey scientific concep- 
tions witliout the appeal to observatioa 

d. To communicate (ideas) by language or its 
equivalent ; hence, to expreis in words (ohs .) ; 
words arc also said to convey on idea or meanirw. 

SS76 Fleming Panoyl. B/^ist, 443 A cunningly comuM 
and a learnedly conveyed history. xgljQ Warner Alb. Eng. 
V. xxiv. I R. ), One hexite of two, two soulra to one By wedlock 
is conuRid. 199* Greene Art Cenny Catch. 11. 5 There is 
no act, statute, nor law, so strickt comieid, but there be 
straight found starting-holes to auoid it. xSen Soctth Serm. 
(1697) 1 . 530 Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 
press, or Convey their Thoughts one to anothw. 1794 Sul- 
livan Yiew Nat. II. 349 ^roething more is meant than 
what the words literally convey. s866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 913 What I say may fail utterly to 
convey what I mean. XS83 G. Lloyd Ebb 4 Flew 11 . 93 A 
tone which conveyed at once surprise and Intensest eatUtac- 
tion. |8I4 Manck. Exam. 17 May 4/7 Such words . . suggest, 
if they do not ctifivey, the impression that the efforts, .s^ng 
from motives which are open to censure. x88B Times 
(Weekly ed.) 91 Dec. 13/2 Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you.. .T 

1 6. reft. To express oneself. Ohs. 
fdRX W. Hakewil Lib. Subject 4 That 1 may the better 
convey my aelfe through my Argument, ami be the better 
oonoeived of you. 

10. To tranafer or make over (■■ property) to 
another ; now only in Law, to tranuer or make 
over deed or legal process, ahsot. To make 
conveytnee. 

1499 Act XI Men. Vtl, c. 60 f x The seid Hugh [shall) 
also w enhabled . . the same londei . . to convey as heire to 
the seid John Mayne. a 1600 Hookhs KccL Pel. vii. xxiv. 
I f To deprive them of their goods, and to convey the same 
unto men of secalar calliug. a leefi Bacon Max. 4 Uses 
Com. Law u83«) 90 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 
wayes i By (cofment. 9 By fine. 3 By recovery. 4 By use. 
5 By couenant. 6 By will. 1891 Hobbks Gevi. ft .Ser. u. f 4. 
91 fie is said to pari with his right, who either absolutely 
renenneoik it, or eenveys it to another. siiBCauiaa Digest 
(ed. a) I. X03 If a tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is bound 
W that agreement. 1883 Fawcett Pel. Been. 11. vi. 809 
The cost of conveyieg a small estate is. .m fwoportion to ks 
vahta, nech greater tbao the cost of conveying a tafie one. 
ittt J. Russell Haigs ii 30 By this charter, De Morville 
ctmveyt to the blamed Mary sad Sl I^onna rd . . that land 
where the HospfCal Is situated, 
t IL To bi^g down by sucoes^n, to derive Ohs. 
rsftie Lvno. Hors, Skeyo, f G e Be diass nt c oeveye d the 
pedqgMSwFronetbepetryarkeAbrifaaae. 1449 Bomuiimm 


m VoMJuBrasm, Ayoyk.{i^} 11 That om molimmmtm 
xHHteigh, aswel our own priuale matters, ea nlsoton pui^ 
fimaffisimofi' 


QovrtaAia. 

Ooor, 387 The some awo did convey ihayr Sasoanipn from 
the pneathoedl cC Aarm. 3999 SiMxe AM P; l it 74 
(Hugh Capet] conueyd himselfe as th* Heire to tb' Loop 
Uugere. 1808 G. ^^ooococke] tr. Hiot /votim 98** The 
honseof ActiSi from whence by aii o de n tdki q e tit .*Bbe was 
lioaaUy oonueied. 

fla. To conduct (on affair); to C8rf7 on, 
mmage ; to conduct or carry out to t 6)iicliMio«u 
b. To manage with tecrecy, privacy, or erfrft Oh. 

1930 Palsor. A98A He GoavR^b hk ifieieri ee wisely ml 
any man that 1 knowu 01933X0. Baaxtatia AM* adH. 138 
She saw well that her dede soold the sundirer ko o on ai a y w li 

I*- - - - a . O \ _ fWL J Z 

^ .r — WW _ _ ^ 

‘ ' I vseii*. 

Hardiaa Pref* iii. When and batwetse wmsb wasties IwiMl 
befail . .Howe the seme hone been oonnellked ft wiougkt; 
t6o9 Shawl Loot i. ti. 109 , 1 will, .conuey the burineRM an 
I shell find aeenes. a i6n Pullm Wortkieo%fkAiyilL 404 
He had a secret fxintrivnnce whersin be exmveyed nisenosidh 
ing above his monestical pittance. 

t c. To conduct oncielf ; to bdiave (F* 1 # 
porter). Ohs. 

1530 Palscr. 498/1 He hath convayed him seUe in his odloe 
ax wysely as any man 1 sawn these seven yeres. 

1 13. » Caret (Broneb H) ; To bear, aupport, 
sustain ; reft, to support oneself, keq> or maiutoin 
oneself. Ohs. 

19x4 in Strype Bcel. Mem. 1 , App. fv. 7 Whmt tkne they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come . . What time 
any of the said garrinon hath not mony to convey themarives 
and their hooseholds. mI^ Colmno De Mommy xL 158 
The pleasant dwilUngs which they [the Mountainsl conuey 
in them. 1897 Potter Antig. Greece il xiii. (17 15) 307 
When Sleep conveighs our Dreams. 

+ Cenveyi Ohs. rare. [nd.F. eonvie-r ( •Pr., 
Sp. convidar. It, convi/are) i^-L, convitdre.} To 
invite. 

1483 Caxtdn Geld. Leg, 193/4 The prynev. .conueyed and 
sommoned al the peple ponre and riche to coroe to the de^ 
dyuacion of thk cnyrclic. 

t Convoy, sh. Ohs. Also 6 oonvale, (-vnlghe, 
-veyghe). [f. prec. ; cf. Convoy.] 

X The act of conveying iu various senses 

a. Conveyance from ^ace to place, transport. 

t$Ttp7 H01.INRMED Ckron. I. 30/x He eppotnted to tremL 
port nis armie oucr into Gallia at two conueiea. 18*8 G. 
WtooDcocKx] tr. Hist. Ivsiine 69 b. Ships, fiar safe oonuey 
of his araiye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property ; tronsferenca. 

199a Gmbsne Uyst. Courtier in Hart. Mite. (Malh.) IX. 098 
I bough. .[he] mwee a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life; ■■ Convoy sh. i. 

1^ Fenton Trag. Disc. A a iv. Her honest oonveyffie 
and intemretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lesse than the 
vertue of Lucresia. Ibid. A a viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

8. The act of convoying or escorting, eaeort ; Mi 

Convoy 3. 

s6cx Sfeed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviL 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings Ids Chamberlaine, well-accompanied for hfe 
Convey. 

4:. An Bccompaoymg and protecting force either 
by sea or land ; an escort ; • Convoy 7 . 

>979 DtooEa strati^ X09 A reasonable convey of Horse* 
men tor the sofetle cf such as bring victuals to the CsoMie. 
1989 Stocerr Hist. Cin. Warm Lew* C. t, 78 b, That 
Duke Lodwvke should be scot with a safe connay vnto the 
borders of the empire. x6. . Evelyn Mem. 99 Jsn. X845 
(R ), We were fiiine to hire a strong convey of about 30 fire- 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods, /bid. (xSs?) 
111 . 39 (an. x 648> If 1 desired a safis convey thither, he 
woulo readily procure it. 1679 Hobbes Odrts. vii. 995 But 
'gainst your will 1 will not mue you stay. .To morrow shall 
be ready your convey. 

5. A train of provisions and ammunition under 
the protection of an escort ; » Convoy 12 . 

>577^ Holimrhed Ckron. 1 1 1 . 891/9 The Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vittels to refrtxh the Town. — 
Scot. Ckren, II. 956 The same armie passing forth with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

Oontrwabla (k^nv/i &b’l), a. [f. Convey v.i 

+ -ABLE.] 

t L Having the quality of leading or conducting., 
1987 Drant Hermee To Rdr. sig. « iv, It is a more coo- 
veygnable waye to the top of the bill. 

2. That m.^y be carried or transported. 
i8dk Ray Flora 50 Transferable favours from one florist to 
anotheiL aptly conveyable many miles distant. xdggFratePs 
Mag. XLvII. 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyi^ 
in atmosphere. 

1 3. Transferable, transmissible. Ohs. 
ij977 tr, BnlHngeFs Decades (1999) 863 An euerlaatiiif 
priesthood and not conueyable. 

4. Communicable. 

1738 Andohson in Rimuid Cerr. Set, Men (xSax) I. 
thoughts are conveyaue in writing. X798 Burke Subl. ft 
B. Y. vii. Opinions, .conveyable for the moot port by words 
only. 

6 . That may be legally conveyed. 

187s PoiSTB Gains 11. Conun. (ed. *) 177 Corporeal heredito- 
menis were conveyable by feofikaent. 

OmrwrmL ff. Convey w.i + -al.] The act 
of conveying ; Conveyanor x. 
sM8 Ckanth, jm/. 379 Per the oonveyol of unhnportaaC 
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OonT^yunOB (k^nvit-in§), [C CovTET vA •f 
•ANCJcJ X. 'J'he action or process of conveying. 

f 1. Convoying, cscoriing. or conducting ; con- 
duct. Ois, 

IS03-4 ylft ig f/fn, Vtf^ c. 97 Preamb., For Rure convey- 
■uoc« itf the MarchaundiMN to the aeid Staple at Calea 
1604 SitAKa Otlu 1. iU. aB6 To hU conueyaiice 1 awigne my 
Wife. 

2. The action of carrying or transporting; the 
carriage of persons or goods frotn one place to an- 
other. (Formerly used more widely.) 

c Mem. Ripon (Surteeit) III. 906 Pro vj» fawdom long 
lyne for the convaane of the ecliryne. isjt Stakkry Knglat^ 
I. iii. 9:) For ther yt convehaune of many chyngys neceuary 
to the UM of our pepul. . »»“ Grapton CkroH. II. 309 For 
the conveyaunce and bringing over of the French king, and 
hu other PriRonen into England, lygi Smollktt Per. Pic. 
(1779) IV. cv. 350 Peregrine was forcibly separated from hit 
charmer during the conveyance. 1791 Cowpur Odyte. vut. 
190 Denirous only of conveyance home. >870 in Anderson 
Missiotu Amer. Bd. IV. xlv. 469 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters, s^e Jowbtt 
Piate (ed. 9^ 111 . 673 in sailing or any other m<Me of con* 
veyance which is not fatiguing. 

tb. with subjective genitive. Obs. 

a >U3 Bebnbrs Ilutm cxx. 427 When , . lluon was in 
his l^de he lay and studyed of the conuayaunce of the 
Gryflbn [i.e. the griffin's carrying of men]. 

to. The can-ying of a communication. Obs. 
ifoB Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V. it. 1 1 7 Even in absence 
hee extolleth hts patron, where hee may presume of safe 
conveiance to his eares. 1614 — P^ist. 1. ix. RecolL Treat. 
41 j Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee. 

1 8. Carryinp away, removnl, riddance. Obs, 

1967 Maplet or. Ferest 90 '1 he liest riddance or conuei* 
atince that they haue of such di.scommodities. 1994 Shaks. 
Rich, ///, IV. iv. 983 Thou . . Mad'st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne. 1669 ‘SVr T, Roe's Voy. E, India 394 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be rid of their 
unruly Children. [With word-play on sense ix b.] 

4. Furtive or light-fingered carrying off ; steal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or jugglery : see sense 11 b.) 

1996 S KRLTON Magny/. 300 Cr. Con. What, Counterfet 
Countenance I C. Ceuut, What, Crafty Conveyance I 1996 
Harington Me/aui. Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
. . stole a piece of plate . . at a banquet ; the conveyance 
was not so cleanly but one had spied it. cs6o$ Rowlev 
Birth Merl. iv. i, Ha, cleanly conveyance a^ain I ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye 7 'I'ts gone certainly. 1779-81 
Johnson A. /*., .STwiM Wks. II. 465 The simile . . is stolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

5. The communicating or imparting {pf a thing 
to any one). 

166a SriLLiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. 1 . 1 1 The matter to be be- 
lieved should have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds. 1797 Waterlanu 367 If the putting on 

Christ CRiTies with it a Conveyance of the Holy Spirit 178A 
CowPER Task If. 561 Ghostly counsel, if it. .be dtshonour’d 
in th'exterior form and mime of its conveyance. <*1893 
Robertson Berm, Ser, iv. v. (1876) 69 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

6 . Transmission, transference, handing irum one 
to another. 

1846 J. Gregory Notes 4 Ohs. (1639) i9i Tltis body of Adam 
was embalmed am} transmitted troin Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religious way of conveighance. ^ 166a Stil- 
LiNGPU Orij^. Sacr. 1, vi. I 5 In those things which had no 
certain conveyance to posterity, 1890 (iLADSTONB Glean. V. 
xlviii. 902 It IS expressly affirmed . . to be valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character. 

7. Law. The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 
act lin modern use only by deed or writing between 
living persons). 

> 5*3 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a true 
pee degre or conucyaunce by dlscenie or by purchace 
vnto the said landea or lordshippes. 1971 Act 13 E/it. c. 5 
Covenoiis and fraudulent . . conveyaunces . . as well of 
landes and tcneineiites as of goodcs and catals. 1998 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Man. in Hum. v. iii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
1608 Digiiy V^f, Medit. Pref. (1868) 9 The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses which he had made. 1693 Milton //iff. 
/i>((r(x659) 66 Where did he assigne it [tithe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? ivis Aruutiinot yohn 
Bull (1735) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 130 A 
fine being considered a.s a common assurance or conveyance 
of real property. 186a Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. xi. 209 The 
conveyance of land in England is most cumbrous and costly. 

b. The written instrument or document by 
which this transference is effected. 

1976 Fleming PanoOl, Epist. 840 Your father left you 
nothing either by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance. 1989 PaPpe w. Ha'chet 31 These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances. 
160a Shaks. Ham. v. i. 119 The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. s6e6 Sir S. D’Ewes 
ymls. (1783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into the mar- 
riage-conveyance. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chfu. 4 Jas. 
(Camden I 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossing 
the conveyances made by Sir W'“ Poultney and others of 
the ground and houses bought by his said late Majesty to 
enlarge St. James Parke. 1767 Blackstonb Comm. II. 309 
iDeeds] used in the alienation of real estates, .are commonly 
denominated conveyances. 1877 Dowden Shake, Primer 
ii. 96 His brother Gilbert receiv^ the conv^anoe for him. 
Mod. \ Indorsement 0/ purcktue^eed ordraJt\ Conve3raiice 
of messuage and her^taments at Stoke in the county of X. 

8 . The conveying or conducting of running 
water, air, heat, electricity, or the likci by a suit- 
able channel or incdinin. 


1977 ^^ooaa Mtreehack*e Hush. 11.(1586) 49 b, Convef- 
ance by Condic or pumpe, or running streame. 1699 R, 
Johmon't Kingd. 4 Commw. las Diaposiag Veinetand Ar- 
teries throughout tilt bodie. for their apt co.ireyaiice of the 
blood and apirit. 1704 Swipt T, ’Ink Introo., If it be 
upon iu decay, it is the better . . for Conveyance of sound, 
1994 S. Williams Vermont 176 An aperture, .at the top, for 
the conveyance of smoke. 1840 LAaoNKS Geom. 144 Pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other 6uid. 1871 B. 
Stewart Htai 9 403 luere will be a conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second. 

attrib, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 9 By suddenly stopping a 
cock from which water flows you may burst the conveyance 
pipe. 

t 0. The conveying of meaning by words ; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language ; dis- 
position of material in a poem, etc. Hence, b. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style, Obs. 

1919 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) c. iv ft Mercury geueth to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speeche pleasauiit 
and ornate. 1543 Grafton Contu. Harding 519 Howbeit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye see the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of. .Henry the Seuentli. 1991 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 14 Y' wittie inuencion and fine con- 
ueiaiince or disposition of ye matter. 1976 F lkmino Panopt. 
Epist. 349 The conveyaunce of his matter is manifest and 

f erceivable. 1986 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1695) 5 * 'i bis 
nvective . . howbeit both termes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, yet is it in such cases very tolerable. S99a 
Greene A rt Conuv Catch. 11. Pref. 3, 1 shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine nguratiue conueyance in my first booke. 
1601 H. Johnson A if^d. 4 Commso. (1603) A 1 ), The imper- 
fections in the harsh composure and conveyance of the stile. 
1^9 tr. Gonsakno's Sp. Inquis. xqj The profound leriming 
that was in him, ns also his singular art for conueiance. 
1703 Kirkton/Z/tA 7. He/s/t (1845)7 No nian could forbear 
weeping, his conveyance was so affecting. 1779 Johnson 
7 ax. no Tvr. 79 The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the niiscriesof her. .fellow-citirens. 

+ C, with pi. An expression. Obs, 

Day Eng. Secretary i. (16251 19 By divers Epi- 
thites, and fine conveiances. 

+ 10. Carrying on, conduct, management {of an 
affair) ; carrying out, execution. Also in SIus.<^ 
Execution. Obs. 

X97a R. H. tr. Launterus' Gkosies (1596) 97 [She] declared 
the site conveiance of this horrible deed unto her husband, 
tdv Golding De Momay xi. 1 50 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he seeih both alH>ue and beneath : by the 
order which they keepe without fayling. Morlby 

Inirod. Mhs. 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon an 
instrument . . will by the hast of Ins conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. 1607 Dekker Northsu. Hoe v. i. Wks. 1B73 HI. 63 
My reuenge will haue a more neat and vnexpected conucy- 
ance. ^ a 1699 Rromb Mad Couple iv. 11. Wks. 1873 1 * ^9 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe. 

+ II. Manner of managing or conducting ; skilful 
management, skill; generalship. Ohs. 

1996 Frith Disput. Purgat, 173 Since such a patron, so 
greatly recommended for his conveyance and wisdom, 
handleth this matter. B. La Primaud.Fr. Acad. 

I. Ep. Ded., In. the world, there is most excellent con- 
veiance without confusion. 1600 Dr. Dodypoll 11, i. in 
Bulien O. PI. HI, izo Marke the conveiaiice of this lovelie 
hand. 1604 Edmonds Observ. ietsar's Comm. 53 Neither 
is a Commaunder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie proiects. 

+ b. «/. Cunning management or contriyance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Obs. 

1931 Ei.yot Gov. i. xxvi, Tf they be taken with any ertofty 
conueiauiice. 1947 J. Harrison Exhogt.Scottes six In an 
euill cause, muche arte and conueyaunce must be vsecl, a- 
fore it can appere good. 1969 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 
981 Miracles M wrought,. sometime by the conueiance of 
the Diuell. 194s Shaks. 1 Hen.^ VI. 1. iij. 9, I am come 
to suruey the Tower this day ; Since Henries deathj 1 fcare 
there is C^onueyance. 1608 Dav Law Trickes iv. lii, The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance. 
1619 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. at 978 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoones. 
i6a9 W. Pbmblk Justificattou (1629) 34 Arminius . . vsed 
much closcnchse & cunning conveyance. 164a Milton Apol. 
Smect. (1831) a8o I'he dexterity and conveiance of his non- 
sense. as704 T. Brown Praise Fat>erty Wks. 1730 I. 93 
I'he legerdemain must be clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to the eye of the people. 

+ o. (with a and pi) A. secret or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Obs. 

>534 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Morex Treat, on Passion Wks. 
1397/1 Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. «s«? Jewel R/Pl. 
Hartiifii^ {161J) 43 That., is another conueiance, to blinde 
thy sight. 1969 78 Cooper Thesaurus^ Pilarius. .A juggler 
that playeth his conueighances with little round balles. 199a 
Nashs £. Penilesse (cd. 91 30 a, All Italionate conueyances, 
as to kill a man, and then mourne for him. sfiav-yy Feltham 
Resolves 11. Ixviii. 303 They are deterr’d from poor and 
skulking conveyances. 1641 Milton Animadv, (1831) 905 
A pretty slip-skin conveyance ! 

+ d. concr. An ingenious device, a contrivance. 
Harington Metam. Ajax^ The deviser of this rare 
conveyance. 1611 Coryat Crudities 907 Sundry little pieces 
of. .marble in checker-work, and other most exquisite con- 
veyances. Ibid. 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions. 

II. A way or means of conveying. 

12. A conducting way, passage, or channel. 

+a. A way of communication, a passt^. 
Sometimes, a private or secret passage. Also^. 

S94a in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1 . 937 Our enemye, knowyngc 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrecs. i6m 
S uarLBT Countrie Farme vii. xxxtx. 867 [Badgers] holes 
are deepe and oarrowe . . consisting of many conueianoes and 
paaaacM. a 1639 W. Wmatbly Prototypes lU xxxi. (1640) 


coirvxTAiroxira. 

156 To keepe. .this window as it were of the sonle, to bo 
master of this conveiffbance, by which so much conies in and 
goes out of the souIa s6tt R. CARPXNTEa Ex/crtence iv. 
p. vii. Scarce a House.. which they have not fitted with 
private doores and conveyances. 1691 tr. Emilianme's 
Obs. Ooum, Naples 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

fb. A channel for conveying water, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc. 

1577 B. Gooes Heresbeuh's Hsub. 11. (1586) X09 For con* 
veignances of water, the Alder.. and the PttcheTree, are 
bcHt made in Pipes. 1607 Shars. Cor. v. i. 54 These Pipes 
and these Ckmueyonces or our blood. 1615 G. Sanoys Tratt, 
125 Vnder the mouthes of the vpper ouons are conueyances 
for smoke. Leak IVaterwks b6 There must be 3 con- 
veiances for the wind. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 
300 A free circulation through the minutist Conveyances of 
the Humane Machine. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, | 308 
If struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance ; then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink by a metal conveyance. 

o. A conducting pipe in an organ ; see quots. 

1840 Penny Cycl. X VI. 499 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances. 
1876 Hiles Catecn, Organ v. <2878) 40 The pipes in the 
front of the case [of an organ], .are supplied with wind from 
the wind-chest by means of pipes of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which carry the wind from the sound- 
board to those pipes at a distance. 

18. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle : now, esp. applied tcianything 
used to convey persons as passengers, e.g. any 
kind of private or public venicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly ap]dicable also 
to a beast of burden : cf. Cabkiagb. 

seg 8 Shaks. Mersy IV. iii. iii. 135 Your husband's heere 
at hand, bethinke you of some conueyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him. 1649 Sir K. Nicholas in A'. Papers 
(Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr. Hard- 
ings conveyance. 170a K Nelbon in Pepy's Diary VI. 
956 'J he cnnveniency of public conveyances. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV. .V. iv. i. (1869 li. 319 Mules arc the only convey, 
ance which can safely be trusted. sSag C. Wordsworth 
Let. in Overton Life 1x888) 91 We stait by the first convey- 
ance, the night coach, for l^ndon. 1830 Disraeli Home 
Lett. 1 . 9 I'he steam packet is a beastly conveyance. 1890 
Lyfi.L9m</ Visit U. S.ll. 390 It must have been transferr^ 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 

+ 14 ./ig. A nieauB or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channel of communication ; a * vehicle * 
(of thought, etc.). Obs. 

1948 Hall Chron, xx I'here lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bolhe how secretly to serche and knowe the 
myndes of the nobilitee. 1997 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. 4 
Should serve as. .conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them, a tytt Ken Divine Lave Wks. (1838) 3x8 I'hou. art 
the Author and Fountain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace. 17x9 
Bentley Serm. x. 348 And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticlyin that conveyance [Latin] than in their own Words. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. 8 6. ax Our Lord did not use His 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

III. attrib..^ as conveyance-stamp^ -pipe ( 7 b, 8 \ 
1849 M'Cuu.och Taxation 11. vi. I 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at lor. per cent. 

ConvayaiiOef V. Usually in pa, pple. Oon- 
Tcj’MioaA: seequot., and cf. Conveyance jA 12 c. 

1874 Mickletii WAITE Mod. Parish Ch. 73 The larger pipes 
do not Bufler. .from being brought forwaid. or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms iL 1876 Hiles Catech, 
Organ v. (1878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, which carry the wind from the sound-board to 
those pipe.s at a distance; and which are thus said to be 
'conveyanced off'. 

Coiiveyaiioer (k^nv^-finssj). [f. Convetanob 
jA ; see - ebI i.J 

1. That which conveys or accomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 2791 aaid of a 
person.) 

i6s3 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. x8^ V. 165 The moon . . the 
receptacle of all the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. x668 Howa 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (x834) 948 b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the divine nature. 1791 Mad. DArblay Diary 
7 July. Her Majesty made me also the hmipy conveyancer 
of various presents to them both, 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 
Exp, Philos. 11 . xxi. 387 Nature Is nothing more than a 
conveyancer . . conducting activity from one substance to 
another. 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 
conveyance of property, and iniestigates titles to 
property. 

1690 EL Hendon, etc. {tiile\ The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 
Select Precedents, syia Steele Speet, No. 979 F x, 1 have 
a young Kinsman wno is Clerk to a great Convey'ancer. 
1783 Steels Consc, Lovers 11. i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles for his nnarriage 
with Lucinda. 1B33 Macaulay Ess., IValpol/s Lett,ixt$i) 
1 . 964/9 He. .taskra the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. Black Green 

Past, xiii. xoi Who is also, .a notary public, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. 189s Lmw List mgs [List of]. .Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar. 

+ 8 . A dexterous thief. Obs. 

1793 Smollett Cut. Fathom (x8i3>I. 99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer. 

ConVffiyMUdng (ki9hvF>'&nsin\ vbl, sh, [f. 
Conveyance sb, : cf. gardenings lanking, etc. and 
iht -iNQ 1.] 

+ 1. The use of * conveyance ’ or tmderhand prac- 
tices ; deceitful coutrivancc. Obs. 



oovmrsB. 

Makvimx JIM *7 Sttflkknt for SoUmlloii* 

without tlw ChicMreyood Cooveyondiw of tutnano E». 
tentioiM. 169ft DftTPCM v. C Ho'ft donuuMy 

UKod to fftlso conveywifitng. 

2. 1lie drawing of cleodi and other initrumenUi 
for the tranaferaioe of property (lom one penon to 
another ; tl^e branch of the law which deala with 
titles and their transference ; the ait or profenion 
of the conveyancer. 

1714 G. Jacob ‘Mie\ The Accomplbhed Conveyanoor : of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Initfuinents used in < 
Conveyancing. s8o8 Scott Jlfgm, in Lockhart^ The abstruse 
feudal doctrines connected with conveyancing slIgS Bstaa- 
BoN Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 113 For the most 
rmrt, the natural science in England is. .as void of imagina* 
lion and free play of thought, as conveyancing, tttt Act 
^4 4> 45 yict. c. 41 tiiU) An act for simplifying and improv- 
ing the practice of Conveyancing. 

D. aftrih, or ppl. a. 

tM Bkntham in Wtt/m. Jtsv, VI. 409 Imperfection . . in 
conv^ancing instruments. iSgl Ld. St. LaoNAaoe Handy 
Bk. La^ " - * * 


afw xxii. t75j[nvestments under the opinion of 
nder the trustee. &c. 
Common-law clerk, 


one of the Conveyanclns Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
I. 186^ Dickens Mui. Fr. 1. viii, Commoi 


safe. ^ 
conveyancing clerk. 

8. Fraudulent tranifer o^ropeity, swindling. 

*7S4 ‘ Gvlks Smith * Tsndsney Card-piaying 9, I 

have always look'd i^n a Gaming-House in no other Light 
than as an Office of Conveyancing. 

Convey^ed, ppl a. See Convut p.i 

ssoa Atkynson tr. A. Kempis* Imit. 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craftye conueyed poemes, ft elegant oratours 
with theyr or.'icions garnisshed with eligancy. 1948 Hall 
ChfiMt. 84 b, Their craftie cotiveighed purpose. 1817 Par!. 
Debates 13^ A c.ase in which a man wai called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day afler his vote. 

Conveyer (k^nv/i oi). Also -or Cin senses 3, 

4 b^ [f. CoNVKT 11.1 + -ER.] 

1 . One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

*5*3 4 5 f'Hn. VIII, c. Preamb., The utter ondi^g 

of. .merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1948 Hall 
Chron. 13a b, The conveyers of the hulkes knewe not the 
very chaimcll. 1618 Bkerbwood Lang. 4 AV///*. xiii. X4z 
The conveyers of waters of these times content themselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 600 foot. ^ (664 H. Mobs 
blyst. Intq. zoo The Chureh may l>e unfailing conveters of 
fScripture] down to posterity without being infallible Inter- 
preters thereof. 1741 KiciiAansoN /'/tmcAz III. aoi Being 
out the humble Conveyer of her Bounty to them ! zSsp TIis 
Itenj^allee 344 The messenger and conveyer of these . . 
writings and their replies. 

1 2 . A nimble or light-fingered thief: see Con- 
vey V. 6 b. Ohs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich.TT. iv. 1. 317 Oh good : conuey: Con- 
imyers are you all, That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
fall. 

3 . One who transfers property. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gmd. Eng. i. xU. (173')) 6<5 Where 
T.ands were conveyed by writing or act of the party . . the 
Will of the Conveyor should be strictly ohsersed. 1670 
JMnrai State Eng . 61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer. 

4 . A thing that conveys, or transmit.^. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. ii. it. 378 Whey, 

which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black ('holer. 166a Stillincpi. Orig, Sacr. 111. 1. 4 14 Alak- 
iii^ the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
things to the mind. i84S-3 Grove Carr, Phys. Forcet (ed. 6) 
xai The dense matter is. .the conveyer of the undulations. 

b. spec. Ajiplied to various mechanical contriv- 
ance's, e.g. for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a bnm, etc. Also com^eyor. 

x88o ChatnbeVs Encycl, b.v. Barrel-Making, [The staves] 
arc then laid upon an endless conveyer, whi<?i carries them 
against twu circular saws. ifarpe'^’e Mag. Juno 75/a 

{Amer. E'hur-mills^ It empties itself into conveyers, con- 
si'^ting of small buckets travelling upon an enoles-s belt. 
1B87 Kn interring July X3X The anti-friction grain con- 
v^or. .bids fair to come into extensive use. 

Conveying tk^^nv^ ig), vbl. sb, [-INO^.] — 
C^ONVEYANCK, in various senses. 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 68/4 By the conueyeng of one of 
tlicm of Amalech 1980 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong., 
FsMgwment, a conueying away. 1586 W. Webbb Eng. 
/*<ie/r/>(Arb.) 65 The fine repttilions: the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. s6si Bolton Stat. Irel. 335 (an. zz Eliz.) 
As well by stealing, as by open conveying of the same. 
<t 1694 Sklofn T’uWi'-T’. (Arb.) 41 Wo agree upon the con- 
veying of this House. 

Conveying, a. That conveys, in 

various senses of the vh. 

199a West xst Pt. Symbol, f 46£, Instruments constitu- 
tiue conueying, are those hy which estates, properties or 
powers . . are transferred and conueled to others. 1607 
SHAKS, Cor. 1. VI. 5 By interims, and conveying gusts, we 
have heard The charges of our friends. 1883 Daily News 
3 Sept. 9/7 1'he conveying steamers were seven in number. 

Conveyor : see Conveyer 3, 4 b. 
t Con-ldofir. Obs. [Cf. OF. convicaire]. A 
co-vicar. (Cf. Co- 5 b.) 

17*6 Ayliffe Parerg. 509 A perpetual Vicar of this kind 
. .may have a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him. 

i Convi^oiftte. V, Obs. Also -tUta. ff. ppl. 
stem of L. convlcuFH {vftidri) to revile, rail at, f. 
convicium or •vftium outcry, wrangling, lond re- 
proach.] 

irans. To revile, reproach, slander, rail at 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. f 4. 981 Iniiiried. .calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring vs. 1849 Gaulb 
Cases Consc. 6z Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
ane infamous nick-name or other. 
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Hene* t Onrrl'ctaMBC, /{Nvo. 
i6ft8 J. DotnoHTY Semem 93 Amk^ the nabs af such 
oonniciailngiarres, the truth ts seftredy hftftid* 
t Ctonvi*olntonri Oh. Also otietofr- [( 
L. type t emvieidiBr-dm rmller. 

mgent-n. f. emvfcidrfx lea prec, and -obt.J 
Wrangling, ndling ; reproftobfiiL 

, i6si T. Jambs Carmpi. SeHpt, To Rdr. (i6ift) xa Anoid- 

. .. ..... . . 


ing . . conuitiatorfe Arguments, wl^ doe but 
strife. 1813 J. C Hoshousb yanrmy $85 The 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whofie 00 
language is most violent and abusive. 


LA Anoit 
mgendi 
. fkvoutite 
oouYitiatQiy 

^ /e. 

t Ctmvloi‘nit^. Obs.nonu-wd. [After med.L, 
cmvtclnium nei^bourhood, CMWtclnalU neigh- 
bouring, f. L. t<^ether 4 vkfn-us neighbour- 
ing ! cf. victHsly.'l Vicinity to each other. 

178a Wabton Hist. Kiddington (x8xs> 94 Having first 
stated the conviclnity and contiguity of the two parishes, 

t Oonvi'OiDIUIg a. Oh. Also 6-7 -tiooa. [f. L. 
cottvTci-um^ or •vUium (see Covvxoiati) + -ous.] 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

1407 Exam. IV. Thorpe in Arb. Gamer VI. X09 Many 
more . . convicious words were spoken to me. 1933 Lett. 
Suppression Monast. (Camden) 6 A convicyous ayalo>;',e . . 
inveyinge specyally agaynst Sarat Thomas of Canterberye. 
*559 Injunct. Q.^ Elis. (R.), These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, heretike, scismatike. 1691 Ea/eighls 
Ghost 319 Convicious speeches and reproach. 

Convict (k^nvi kt).///. a. [ad. L. eomncUus 
proved, convicted, confuted, pa. pple. of convtn^ 
cfie : see Convince. It occurs in AFr. in Act. 38 
Edw. in, 1364-5 ] t A. M pa. pple. Obs. 

1 . Proved or pronounced guilty of an offence by a 
tribunal. Const, of. 


(1388 conuyt] of the tresnas, with deeth dye he. 1483 (Sax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 41 1/3 Wherof he was conuyete and wea 
shome a monke. 1951 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 1. Arb.) 
47 Him that is coiiuicte of mansbughter. 1594 Shaks. 
JPfVA III, I. iv. 199. 1670 Cotton Espemon in. xii. 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. *738 Hist Crt, Rxekm. v. 96 He shall be held as 
convict. sBao BvaoN Mar. Fat. v. I 481 Convict by many 
witnesses . . of the guilt of treachery and treason, 
b, with other const. 

Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 459 They that were con- 
vict in conspiracie axenst hyin. c 1415 Wyntoun Cron. vii. 
vi. 94 Mysdoaris for ba« trespas convyct. Z4fo Capcravb 
Chron. 154 The Tewys of Norwych were convicte before the 
Kyng, that thci had stole a child, igag Tindalb N. T. 
Prol., We . . are . . convicte to etemall damnacioun. 1934 
Whitintom Tullyes Offices i.( 1540' ao Suche. .be as conuyet 
in the same iniury. ^ a 1819 Donnr BiotfavaTes (1644) 94 A 
witch, w'hich is convict to have eaten a man. a 1734 North 
Exam., Chronol. 94 May 1661, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2 . Proved guilty of error or reprehensible action. 

1381 Wyclif t Cor. xiv. 94 If alle men prophecien, forsoih 

if ony vnreithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli demed of nlle. 15x5 Barclay Egloges lu <1570) 
clij/i He shallie convict of lining repretiable. z6z6 B. 
J0N.SON Epigratnmes i. Ixviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 170© I>rvdrn Fables, Ciuyras 4 M, 938 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill. Her reason vanquish’d but 
unchang'd her will, a 1^9 Hood Ghost xili. And you, Sir 
. .Of perjured faith convicL 

3 . Proved, demonstrated, made evident. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4 . Brought to internal conviction. 

*558 Knox First Blast {kxh.'s 36 Cain no double was 
conuict in conscience. 1613 Jack.son Creed i. cxvL ^Vk8. 1. 
X 15 The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence. 

5 . Overcome, vanquished, subdued. 

c X430 Capcravk Life St. Kath. Z47 Cure fadcris herc-be- 
forn . . were neuere in bataill, neytner conuyete ne lom. 
*545 Raynold Bvrth Mankyndc zap Which [food] for the 
copye and superfluite therot can not be conuicte ne ouer- 
cume of nature, 
f Accused. 

iS« Grafton Chron. II. 139 No fault could be found 
against any of the Personnes that were convict before the 
king. By reason wherof, diverse ..were restored to their 
offices. 

B. as adj. 1 . * Convicted. 

1949 CovKRDALB in UdalCs Erasm. Par., James 30 A 
convicte transgressour of the la we. a ifos in Rushw. 11 ist. 
Coll. (16^9)1. 343 HU wife being a convict popish Recu.sant. 
01699 Wood 313 note, A convict libeller, itzs 

Stefle Speti. No. 598 Fz By fineing Batchelors as Papists 
convict. s86s Nichols Britton II. 9 Unless he died as a 
felon convict. 

+ 2 . Proved, manifest. Cbs. 

174s ^yAaBUaTON THo. Legat. II. 481 To argue against 
convict impertinencies. 

Oonviot (k^'nvikt), [f. prec., with subseq. 
shift of the stress.] 

1 . One convicted in a judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence, arch. 

*930-1 Act 99 Hen. VIII, c. t5 All wllfull escapes, as well 
of cnnuictfts at of other peraones. lito Greenwood Collect. 
Sclaund. Art. A ij b, Wno. .might oetyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secmlar powers. xy40 Profos. Prop. 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft and Robberies . . may be com- 
mitted. S773 Genfl. Mag. XLllI. 44 The following con- 
victs were executed at Tyburn pursuant to their sentence. 
1898 J. MABTiNBAU.y/iwf Chr. 83 That thisGaUlean convict 
shall be the world's confessed deliverer. 


' OOSVXCnL.''.- 

a mt. Acantaim<dcriiria«l«r»fait*«ntatM ' 
of D4ml MIDlttldo, ' 

i| 167 ^fe, oie.,^%Slixphrd 99 1%# femiiM 
portation cfcofiViets to dm M BotW Bay- 

degnes and ftMctoi of guilt. One man Ji tnuMpoit^ for. 
•ic. 1840^ Smbsson £«f.» Pomce Wks. iBm) I? « 4 « 
Thft childxeti of tha amvto at Botany Boy. JMEscopo 
of a convict ftom Dartmoor. 

1 8. A poxfon proved to be wron^, Oh^ 

1981 Lamoabde Eiren. tv. Jciv, 96ft Even so worn 
thesft conuicts ridiculously purged by dietiL 
A aitrih. and Cpmh. (chiefly in ignie 8)« A of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the si^em of 
koe^ng convicted criminals in penal estahlishmdntf 
or settlements; b. need for convicts, as 
barge, -colony, •dress, -httlk, -prison, ^sMp, etc. 

a. 1811 Rbntmam IVks. XI. ISO The convict pobulatioa 
of the country, 1843 Pontiy Cycl XXV. 138/1 Tfaft kn- 
•ortation of negro slaves, .soon lowered thft value of convict 
1863 P. B ARRV The unwieldy 




convict gangs, Tisnes 96 Aug. 7/9 Or oonvia life u 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1963-87 Foxt A. 4 M. (1684) 111. i5t The Biidiop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 17^ J. Blabs Pinn Mar, 
Syst. 50 The infection which a few hands takoa out of a ^ • 
convict-ship spread amongst the . , seamen. S843 Pensty 
Cycl. XXV. $46/9 On board the different oonvicl-hulks a 
book is kept by an overseer, in whidh are entered the namea 
of all convicts. 1849 E. E. NAviat Exenre. S. Africa I. 
p. xviii, Giving the Mother Country the rig^ to make the 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1889 Sfubobom /V aiw. Deat. Ps. 
cxxxii. 18 It shall l>e their convict droM to all aternity, 
1890 Century Mag. XXXVllI. 74.Vs He was. .incarcerated 
in the central convict-prison at Kharkoff. 

t Coavi’otp sb.^ Obs. Sc. [f. Convict « 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

*967 Sc. Acts Mary (18x4) 966 (Jam.) The pretendit con- 
vict, decreit, and dome gevtn in the Justice court Ibid. 577 
Diuerss polnctes and articles contenit in the convict foirsaid. 

OoBViot (k;^nvi‘kt), v. (f. L. convict- ppl. 
stem of convinc-Pre (see Convince). Cf. Convict 
>/. a., which was in use before the other parts of 
;e vb. ; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
convictie.’l 

1 . trans. To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which mokes him liable to legal punishment ; 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
a judge. Const. 1/. (« Convince a.) 

ctffSa WvcLiF V^'ki. (1880) 75 God techlK-M o trtwa 
man, at danyal dedo, schal conuyete two falsa preslis. 
15x6 in Myrr. our Ladye p. Ux, To nauo conuyirtyd nym of 
heresye 1584 Powel Lloyift Cambtia ^7 No englishman 
should be conuicted except by English Judges, a 1610 
Healky Theophrastus 9^ Being convicled of theft, ho 
shall be drawn and hailed hy head and shoulders. s7S9 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 339 If w« lielieve some histo- 
rians, they were convicted by sufficient evidenie. iBzS 
Cruise Digest {9O. s) 111 . X96 l4iwrence Earl Ferrei's..was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. s8m 
Tiiirlwall Greece VI. 393 The attempts .. made by the 
a cu ers of Socrates to convict him of treason against tiie 
Athenian commonwealth. 

t b. with Other const. Obs. 

lioq Holland Amm. Marcell, xviii. I'ii. 108 His wife, by 
good proofs was convicted to have written the same. z66| 
Manley Grotiuf Low C. H'arres 468 The Spaniard . . was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
vaded his Castles upon the Sound. 

O. ahsol. 


1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compens. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 40 If you 
make the criminal code sanguinary. Juries will not convict 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. \. 177 A single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. 


2 . To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, error, etc. ; now taken as transf. from 
prec. QomX. of {ft for\ (« Convince 4.) 

r Z366 Chaucer A BCbB That he hath in hise lystes of 
niischaunce Conuict bat ye bobe haue bouht sodeere. zgEa 
Wyclif Ddn. xiiL6i Danyel hodde conuict [x388coiiuyctldJ 
hem of her mouth, for to naue saide fals witnessyng. 1460 
Capcravb Chron. Be Augustin . . road many bokes ; coii- 
victe many heriiies. zBga F. Hawkins Youth's Behat/. i. 
8 32 (1663) 7 That will . . convict thee of a desire to have 
executed it thyself. 1708 J. Partridge (title) 'Squire Bicker- 
staff detected; or the astrological impostor convicted. 1840 
Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile FoemsCzSso) 1 . ri, I., 
look away from Earth which doth convict me. 1871 Moa- 
LEY Voltaire (z886) 136 One could hardly be convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, etc. 

b. transf 

1849 M. Pattisom Ess. (xB8q) I. xo That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted 01 all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly uninteresting. 1849 Rubkin Sev Lamps 
iv. $7. 90, 1 have just convicted the (jiraek fret of ugliness, 
to. To piove, establish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary. ( b Convince 5.) (Grig, 
of things blamable.) Ohs. 

r 140ft Apol. Loll. 3 If he be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
be office of Crist. 1998 Kennedy Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. (1844) X 19 Thtr twa argtimenlm..convic(is the gene- 
rate Counsalis to be the membtr of the Congregatioun re- 
presentand the universale Kirk. 1963 Homilies ii. Eebellian 
II (1859) 5^5 Convicting such subjeett . . to be neither good 
subjects nor good men. 01600 Hookbo Eect. Pol. (J.), 
Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by ttuuding 
find. 1696 Riogley Pract. Phyeieh X37 Cold water may 
be allowed to those art used to it, on the state and the 
matter being convicted. 



COirVICTABZiE. 
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' 4. To brin^ conviction or BcknowJedgement of 
error home to (a person) ; to iinpresf with the 
sense of sinfulness. Cf. Conviction 8. 

t|^ /'/(rn /V// (W. cle W. 1511) 4 Ij, Notwith^tandyns* 
that therr owne reason conirictM them. Ii6fi Bible 
viU. 9 They . . being conuicted by their owne conscience, 
went out one by one. sCb# Flktchek /ifr Monlh tv. 
i, Yoti are too late convicted to be good yeL i86s Furmi- 
VAM- Pref. A’. PrunneU Handt. Synne You yet speak to 
IIS, and convict us of sin os we read your words, ityg 
JnwKii Pl»t9 (ed. a) IV. aa7 He is supposed Co have a 
■iMftion to convict men oT self-conceit. 

t 6. To compel (a person) by proof, aifpimcnt, 
etc. to acknowledge nn assertion, confess an 
opinion, etc. ; * Cobvince 3. Obs, 


owne confemion conuict him, that the Common- wealth was 
but one body.^ Sia T. Bkownk Pseud. Jip. 1. i. 3 He 
did not^ indubitably believe, untill be was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 1659 M. Casauiion Prs/* 
Deds Pelat. S0ir. 1 > j b. If bjr that lime lie lie not con- 
victed he shall nave my good will to give it over. 

, 6 . To prove (a doctrine ipbs.) or its holders) to 
be wrong, erroneons, or false ; * Convibck 6. arch, 

«SJ|f.(»«e ConyiCTioH 3J. idfd Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 
nt.viil laa Which conceit being alrendy convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, Riolannsand others, but daily confutable alnlo^t 
every wliere out of Kngland. i6Bx W. Koiiitmtaon Pkraseol. 
Gth, ^1603^ 3®7 To convict, or prove the contrary, re future. 
t7« E. Howard Copernicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
iWg Grotr Plata 1. xi. 371 No man shall be able to con- 
vict in dialogue. 

to. To detect and expose (an error, etc.\ Obs. 

J' IVuuderer <1718) xm Arguments. .sufficient 
to coninct the Fallacy of a desponding l^inciple, 

+ 7. To overcome, vanquish, conquer; ■■ CoN- 
viBCJE I. Obs. (Cf. Convict ^ ppU. 5.) 

>508 Shaks. yohn 111. iv. a A whole Arnuido of conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship, x6o7 
Pti^. Princes 11 {Hippoliu] l>eing convicted by Theseus, 
for her singular stoutnes and courage, was married to him. 

Hence Oonwl^otliig vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

s8ii CoTGR., Rvietkm^ an eviction, oonvincement, or con- 
victing. x8^ C. J. Vaughan Plain lEords xi. fi866) sii 
I'hese accusing and convicting consciences. s868 Daily 
Plews 13 Aug., The belief of the convicting magistrates. 

OonTlxtabla, -ibl0, a, rare. [f. Convict v, 

-ABLE.] Capable or deserving of being convicted. 

1775 in Ash {Snppl.\ Cenvictahle^ convUtihle, 1848 Wor- 
CRsrxR, Canrdetihee, 

CoiiTleted(k^nvi'kt8d\/// a. [f. Convicts/. 
+ -EDi. As pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convict ppl. a. began to go out of 
use in this sense.] 

1. Proved or found guilty ; condemned. 

i8xx CoTGR., raar/rf/ffcir, conuicted, conuinced. X84X Mil- 
ton A nimadsu Pref. , To justify a , . convicted pseudepis copy 
of preKites. 1^3 Penny Cycl. XXV. 140/1 'ITie proportion 
of convicted onenders to population . . is as x to 8501 1858 

Froudr Hist. Eng, m. xv, 318 IHenryl was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor of noble blood. 

ta. Overcome, vanquished. Obs, 

*595 Convict v. 7]. 

Coniriotion (k^nvikjan). Also 5 -viooion. 
[ad. L. cmvictidn-em^vi. of action from centvinefre : 
see Convince, Cf. mod.F. cofvuiction (not in 
Cot^.).] The action of convicting or convincing, 

L The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; leg^l proof or declaration of guilt ; the 
fact or condition of being convicted ; sometimes 
including the passing of sentence. Summary con- 
viction : conviction by a judge or a bench of magis- 
trates without a jury. 

1491 Act >1 Hen. f’V/, c. ai As though none atteyndoiir 
nor conviccion had hen hadde ageynst the seid William. 
s6fl8 Disc. Jesuits* Coll, (Camd. Soc.1 aa They . . ministred 
matter sufficient for their legal conviction. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals f. 111. 69 For the conviction of a Bishop, there 
was seventy-two witnesses requir’d, x^ Blacxstonr 
Comm, IT. 431 I'his forfeiture commences from the time of 
conviction. 18^ Uax Philos. Manup. 360 The perjury of 
the witnesses pla^d an effectual barner against conviLtion. 

b. with a and pi. 

vfbn T. Doghbrtt {titU^ Crown Circuit Assistant ; being 
a Goflection of precedents of Indictments, Informations 
Convictions by Justices. 18x7 Bbntham Potion. F.vid. Wks. 
1843 VII. 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
peace acting out of sesfiiofm. s86z W. Bkll Diet. Laso 
Scot. 339/1 L-onvictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury ; but our law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of a jury, in certain ciroumslaticcK. 

1 2. Demonstration, proof! Obs, 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi. 144 We. .rest suffi- 
ciently confirmed in the experiments of worthy enquirers : 
Wherein to omit tlie ancient conviction of Apollonius, we 
shall set downe some fewof moderne Writers, 1847 Jkr. 
Tavlor Dissuas. Popery 1. f 5 The words of Saint Austin 
may suffice, as being an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive church in this question. 

tS. Ibe proving a person to be in error; con- 
futation. Obs. 

. IS94 Hookrr Keel. Pol. iii. 1 8 fT.> Taconvict heretkks. . 
•o use the princi^ instrument of their conviclkm, the light 
•f reason. x68i Bramnall Just Vind. v. 99 Although their 
silence be a sufficient conviction of them, and a suffideiit 
vindication of us. 


f 4. The proving fof error, etc.) to be inch ; de- 
tection and expoenre. Obs. 

a 1891 Br. Movhtaou Aeii^ Mom. (tSdu) 417 Nothing was 
oontaindd la choRe books which did aiaae to the conviction 
of their heresies. 189* Jbr. Taysssu Dusssots, Popery IL 
citle-p.iFurtber reproof and conviction of the Roman errors. 
>883 M ANTON Exp. James iii. 17 It is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth errors go away quietly without oonviedon, syaa , 
A Coi.Lms Cr Ckr. Eelig. 379 (Itj makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases diflicnit. 

6. The bringing any one to recognize tbe truth 
of what he has not before accepted ; convincing. 

1884 H. Mork Afyst. Ini^. Apol. 557 This Conviction to 
what is falffe, or Inconviction to v^t is true, arises nut 
from any fault of Ms, bat is invincible Ignoranoe. 1891 
Locke Tolemtion Wks. 1737 II. ii. 064 (Theyl seek only 
the Compliance, but concern themselves not for tbe Coii- 
viaion of those they punish. 1799 ^^t-^iVAN Eieui Nat. 1 . 
399 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist. x8s8 Whately Rhet. 1. 1 ntrod. , The Con- 
viction of tliose who are either of a contraiy opinion to 
the one maintained, or wlm are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. 

6. The mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on thegrouiid of satisfactory 
reasons or evidence ; fsettled persuasion. 

Z899 PRrvs Diary VI 197, I Kttle expected to have lieen 
ever brought so near to a conviction of the reality of it. 
17x9 J, Ricnarucon .Sc. Ciwnn/firnr 40, I am serious, and 
speak fiom Conviction, and F.xperience. ijsa Johnson 
Kamhier Na207 r6 A painful lonviction or his defects, 
xfisfi Carlvlr Life VCeruer Mlvc L 109 His belief is likely 
to liuve been persuasion inthcr than conviction. xBu Gko. 
jfCLioT A . Bede so The quiet depth of conviction with which 
she S))oke. 

b. Phrase. To carry costviclion (Caiiry 28 d). 
1817 Kratingr Trav. II. 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, our Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. 1848 Greener^ Sc. Gunnery 37 Reasons 
. .such as cany with them a conviction of their truth. 1864 
T>. Mitchell Set*. Stor. 60 An earnestness and directness 
. .that carried conviction to the neigh bon>. 

7. Ad opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or settled persuasiun. 

1841 W. .Spalding Itafy 8> It. Isl. ill. 309 Consistent a^hh 
the conviction that Manroni is a man of high and original 
geiuus. 1883 Fkoude Shari Stud. IV. n. i. 168 In the 
masses of the jieople the convictions which they had in- 
herited were still present. 

8 . Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victetl or convinced of fin. Undtr cowotetionip \ in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin. Cf. 
CoNVINOEMKNT A. 

1675 Baooics Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 394 Oh, how many 
men and woniep have f^len under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1878 Bun yam Pilj^. 1. 1 14 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself. It gives him 
conviction of sin. i8ax Hist. Geo. Desmond 379 My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep convictions, 
t 8. Overthrow, defeat. Obs. rare, 

X831 Chapman Cmsar Sr Pompey v. i, Would Casar knew, 
Sir, now you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Comb. 

tf 96 E'raucis the Philanthropist^ 1 . 139 Certain myrmi- 
dons . . in the expectation of conviction-money, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or house-breaker 
should escape punishment, etc. 1869 W. P. Mackay Graee 
^ 7rM/A(i870 13 Your name may have been written in the 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi'otionalv [f* 

or pertaining to conviction or assured belief. 

1839 J. Sterling Ess. Sf Taies (1848) I. 355 Persons . . to 
whom a limited, conventional} rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful. 

Convi’CtioillesSy a. [f. as prec. -f -LB68.] 
Void of conviction. 

i88a F. A. Tiiaybr in Chica^ Adranee 37 July, To enter 
the field of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowed 
thought. 

Gonvictism (kp'nviktiz^m). [f. Convict sb ^ 

-► -IHM.] The convict Bvstem ; the system of penal 
settlements for convicted criminals. 

«i 864 W. Hnwirr (cited in Webster). Realm 34 Feb. 

4 No one who has not lived in Australia can appreciate 
the profound hatred of conviction that obtains there. 1889 
Pali Mall G. 13 June i To bring the reign of conviction to 
a close in New Caledonia. 

b. This system as embodied in its subjects ; 
the convict class or body. 

x888 Daily Tel. i Sept , AIl^ the Australian colonics shut 
their gates against the invasion of convictism from Swan 
River. 1875 aI. Clarkr His Naturai Life I. i. v. 68 Con- 
victism hnd established a tacit right to converse in whispers. 

ConvictiVB (k^nvi ktiv), a. [f. L. convict- 
ppl. stem of convinefrs (see Convince) -iVK.] 
Having the power of producing conviction. 

x6xa-x5 Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv.xvi. The convictive 
answer of Christ is by way of paraMe. 1668 'I'illdtson 
Rule of Faith 11. v, I'o shew that the scripture is not con- 
victive of the most obstinate and acute adversaries. 170a 
C Mather Magn. Chr. vi. vii. 1 1853) 456 Her confession was 
attended with such convictive circumstances, that it cxiuld 
not be slighted. L. CiwtRKX Hist, Bible <1740) II. iv. 

5 Convictive of tneur roalicious design upon him. iSfffi 
^ RS. Browning A ur. Lei^ vti. 308 Convtclive as a mar- 
riage ring Before adulterous eyes. 

Hence Convl^otiTelj adv.^ CoiiTt'etiTMiMs. 
f8S3 H. Morr Autid. A ik. iti. v. (17x3) 98 The Convictiw- 
neu of these NanatioDs. 1884 — Exp. Seven Epistles X41 
The truth of die Gospel had clearly shined . . io convic- 
ttvely. 1877 Gale Crtd Gentiles II 1 . 133 Rationally, solidly, 
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and eonvktivtly Eolved by BFEdmsndiiMi. zpaa C' Mather 
A/m CAri iW public judgmeats iutve >oinetnee veiy 
convictivdy intioiatud the ihif md fades far which 
Convictmdnt (Mivi’ktmta). ran. [f. Cov- 
▼ICT V . -MENT. J - CoHVKJTlOK* 
i«B3 Narhk Chrbsfs T. ^18*3) 73 That the f reiler may he 
your oonuictmem. 1889 Chi^go Admauee >6 May 33x^9 A 
reduction in crime and in tbe number of convicunents. 
Convlctor^ (k^fnvi ktw, [a* l^.conviclor, 
-bresst, one who lives with another, table com- 
panion, f. iwwtvSn Co live or dine together.] A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

In Academical Latin, e.g. tn the Laudian Sututes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of the equivalents of commett- 
salts Commoner ; e.g. p. 085 ^NuUus con victor sive com- 
mensalis’. In £ng. use, in Roman Catholic se m i n aries 
and colleges. 

1847 Crashaw Poems 195 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Convictors of 'I'hine own full cup. 1874 Blount Chssop^.. 
Comtkior^ a daily companion at a Table, a Sojourner. One 
that lives and diets in a Religious House, but is not tied to 
the Rules of it. t7«8CoLKS, Convietor, a boarder. 1845 G. 
Oliver Collect. Btog. Soc. Jesus 84 The second . . became 
convietor of the Ekiglish College at Rome in t8^. 1889 

Hadkield Hist. St. Marie* s Mission CA,, Shgmeld^ He 
took up his residence at Ushaw CoUege as a convietor. 

t Oonvi’Ctor Obs. rare. [Agent-n. in L. 
form from convineSre to Convince : cf. L. victor 
from vincfre.’\ One who convicts. 

i8jo T. Bayly Herba Parietis To Rdr. m 1633 80 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 » aVa If any Man snail be con- 
vict privately of theft . . it slialT be . . at the pleasure of the 
Convietor. to put him in chains five days. 

t Convi'OtOZyf Obs.rare-K [f. CoNVicTf/. 
-I- -oUY : cf. prec.j Convictive, condlemnatory. 

1578 Fleming Panofl. Kpist. F v b, For of letters there be 
suiidrie sortes l.aucfatoiiic, Convictorie, Objiirgntorie. 

tConwicy. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. or 

-vltium outciy, wrangling, loud reviling or insult. 
Cf. OF. convtce^ Reviling, reproach. 

1506 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. i;53x) 93 b, Conuicyes is whan 
the default in nature, whether it be lii body or soule, orony 
ether misfbrttme in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke 

Oo3LYince (k[favi‘ns), V . [ad. L. convinc-fre 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f.- con- 
altogether, wholly + vituifre to conquer.] 

I. To overcome. 

1 1. To overcome, conquer, vanquish ; Jig. to 
overpower. Also ttbsol. Obs. 

>548 Hall Chron. x 6 i b, Tbenglihbmen .. wiih al their 
wittes studied bothe how to repulse & convince (heir enemies. 
1570 Preston Camhvses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 174, 1 mean to 
go Into the Egypt land, Tliem to convince by force of arms. 
1603 Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. 84 His two Chamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wassal so conuince, That Memorie, the 
Warden of the Braine, Shall be a Fnxne. ^1833 Munimy 
Pal. of Eng. I. L At length convinced with the heavinesse of 
sleep, .he turneo him to the wall, 
f 2. To overcome (a person) in argument ; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Obs. (Cl. also 6.) 

1530 Pausgr. 498A There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they ail can nat convince 
hym. ss8a N. T. (Khem.) Acts xviii. a8 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so 1611 ; x86x confuted! the lewes oMnly, 
shewing by the scriptures, that lesvs is Christ. 1611 Biblr 
Job xxxii. IS There was none of you that conuinced (so 1883] 
lob, or that answered his words, xbyx Milton F . R. iii. 3 
Satan stood - -confuted and convinced Of his weak axguing 
and fallacious drift. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

I. II. vii. ( 17431 69 Their office is to confirm the wavering, 
convince the obstinate. 

F Johnson’s explanation *to force anyone to acknowledge 
a contested position is iutermediate between a and 3 : he 
has not the fully developed current sense. 

3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to bis satisfaction, that which is advanced in argu- 
ment ; to bring to acknowledge the truth of ; to 
satisfy or persuade by argument or evidence. In 
passive^ To be brought to, or to have, a full con- 
viction ; to be firmly persuaded. ( — Convict 5.) 

1831 J. Havward tr. BiondCs Eromena 65 ’The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they had already convinced mee. 1890 Lockr Hum. Und. 
IV. xi. (1695) 363 He that sees a Fire, may, if he doubt, .feel 
it too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand in it. exyse 
Shbnstonr Elegies vi, Trandate the song, convince my 
doubting maid ^ 177B Ann. Reg. 255, ' I am confuted, but 
not convinced ' is an apology sometimes offered. t8a8 Car- 
LYLR Mtsc. 1 1857) 1 . 303 I.et him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. 1875 
Jowbtt Plato (ed. s) 1 . 488 1 am convinced, .and have no- 
thing more to object, 
b. ofe. fact. 

1697 Drtdrn Virg. Georg, tv. 640 Convinc'd of Conquest, 
he refuim'd his Shape. 1797-1804 Bewick BrU. Birds (1847) 

1 . 61 But having since seen aeveral. .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. vL 171 It is never 
very difficult to convince one's self of what one wishes to 
believe. 

o. with subord. cl. % 

s8o8 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. in. li. 171 That perswasion could 
but thus conuince me, 'That my integritie and truth to you. 
Might be affronted, rtc. s68a SnixiitarL. Orig. Sacr. 111. 
i, 8 E Those who would not be convinoed by them that there 
was a God. 1791 Cowprr Lett. 27 May, No man shall 
convince me that I am improperly governed, while 1 feel the 
contrary. s86a Robkin Munem P. (1880^ 83 My neighbour 
cannot be convinced that 1 am wiser than he b. 
d. To produce a moral conviction of rinfhlnen. 

Here there is a mixture of 4 (where see qnot. i6ix 'con- 
vince of sin *) with the modern Potion of 3. Cf. Convict 4. 
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miM^. Rowi^n ^$m, S«r. lu, iy* g# By 

Mvinoii^ wl^ By Ji|mb^ tB« wuh iMb Fkoudb 

^ ^ fcMnpwBiMiit vwiidaiily fson- 

. t ^ l^brMe. €OH»iiui any im^s helitf. OH, 

*5* <iM) 40 Aft«r f hMl eoA- 

irbced hfai Mief of that Truili by many prott a mioni. 

. II. To convict, prove, demonitrate. 

1 4. To prove (a person^ to be guilty, or in the 
wrong, up, by judicial procedure ; to prove or 
find ^Ity ; to convict 45^ rarely /Sr, in (as offence 
or error) ; Covvicr v, i, 2. Obs, 
a tS3S Fishrb iVitt. 435 Who chat hath broken the laMFe of 
NOVIMS, if he were conuinoed by two or thre trytoeiMS, he 
with oat any mercy ehulde dye. tsyy HANMBa Aue, £ccl 
//m/. (i6i9> 44jThou art convinced . .of many other hainoas 
crimee. iftM Tomion CaMm’s S^rm. Ii‘m. tMx If. .they 
beoonvinced^ereby in the latter day for abaung thb cere, 
mpnie. tflo Baret Aiv. C 350 To be chan^ or eon- 
uinced In nmny crimes. i6m BiaLa ^okn viiu 46 Which 
of you conuinceth mee^ of sinne? i#9e Rav iVar/d 

III. ix. (nja) 396 Convincfat him of a gross Mistake, 1776 
' Foots Bankruj^t ui. 87 Instead of clearing, this paper only 
serves^ convince her. 

fb. transf, oflhlngfi. Ohs, 

A. WoTTOM Rnnnt/r, Ronut 58 The asmnnptlon .. 

' will conulnce the proposition of falsehood. 1716 M. Davucs 
Aiken. Brii. II. 01 All of them convinc'd .. Arianism of 
Heresy and Blas^emy. 

t6. To demonstrate or prove Corig. somethiDg 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a neutnd 
or good sense). OH. ( - Cokvict 3.) 
t a. a person to be or to heeve done something. 
Fa^U Fae/ons App 330 Excente any man.. can 
bring any other cause to conuince them [the iudges] not to 
hane iiidged a righte. 1377 tr. Bn/itnfer't Decndfttjsga) 
103 Thereby to conuince vs to be ainners. xggC Gbcnrwbv 
Tncitnd Geemnmi* vt. (163a >870 The Gallican tongue doth 
conuince the Gothinos . . not to be Germanea. two T. M. 
C. Wutkn't Hitt. Jndep, iv. 34 It were sulllGient to oonvinoe 
the Speaker to be a Son of fieiiaU. s6oe O. Walkku Hist. 
lUustr. (>4 Whoso was convinced to nave ploughed them 
{the TerminiJ up, both his Oxen and himsdf were accursed, 
f.b. a thing to be or as something. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskms' Perl. 409 The false Larine that is in 
many, u sufficient to conuince them for connterfets. 1613 
Salkelo Trtnt. Angels aoj This may easily be convinced 
as false. xAjh Cuii.lincw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. f 53 Other Argu- 
ment^ whereby they convinced their doctrine to be true. 
i«S4 F VLLCB Two SertH. 58 So much of the Morall Law., 
as may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunta 
1 0. that a thing is something. Obs. 

1607 I'omcLL Four-/. Beasts 11673' **3 Those two pro- 
verbs of holy Scripture. .COM viMce, that they [dogs] are 
emblems of vile, cursed, rayling.and filthy men. 1730 A. 
GoepoN Moffeis AmPhith, ie8 Sufficient to convince, that 
without doubt Herod s Ampluthcatres were of Wood. 

t d. with sitnple object (representing a proposi- 
tion \ OH. 

. **54 Js"' Taylob Reai Pres.’AL 1 1 The first proposition 
is beyond all dispute ... Hoc/acite convinces it. 1863 Boyle 
Occas. Refl.% Disc. Occas. Jned., If Experience did not con- 
vince the contrary. 

f 6. To demonstrate or prove (a thing, argu- 
ment, etc.) to be erroneous ; to disprove, refute.^ 
(I'hia sense has relations also with sense a : cf. Convict 6.) 
.01333 Feith DUput. Purgat. (1839) 146 >^atsoever is 
not answered in this t>art, shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third. 1348 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par.^ Luke 
in. (K.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuint^ the texte of Scripture whiche Satan had falsely 
cyted. i6ai Venmer (1650) 398 It convinceth not 

my a-mertion. ifias Bacon Ess. Atheism (Arb.) 331 God 
neuer urrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it. 

1 7. To demonstrate or prove (ab'^urdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such; to expose (in its real 
character). OH. ( ■■ Convict 6 b.) 

103 Fulke Defence x. 391 The text itself, you s^, is 
-safficicnt to convince tlits absurdhy. s6os Holland Pliny 
J. 43 A very great argument, .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit pf them .who, etc. sfiggHlo Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 4^^8 The other.. would not discover or con- 
vince their Vanity. 1673 R. Vaughan Coinage 7 I shail 
convince hereafter an im^rtant and a popular error, 
tb. To expose and reprehend (faults). Obs, 
a6io Br. Hall A/ol. Bnmuisis 1 13 Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
70 Ihe faults, .of p Church may be eeverelT reproved and 
•convinced aooording to the quality thereof, and yet the 
Church not be condemned. 

tS. To demonstrate or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, o/^ti person or thing : i, e, 
that thie person or thing it ponessod of such 
quality, etc. Obs. 

tS49 PARSortS Con/er, Sueeess. 1. vi. 134 Yet shal 1 new 
aga^ convince more amply the vntmth dfemf. ifiso 
Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God xxi. vi. 789 To con- 
uince the possibility of what we intend against these Infidels. 
tkf WiLKiNB iVftf. Relig, (i675l9> An evidence, .sufficient 
to cenvinoe the mdstence of a Ileicy. 1881 ^«r. Peesce k 
Truth Ch. 6 The antienc Chaaipiens of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity <n Heathenish Superstition. 
Ctoavinoad (k^vi-nst), ppl, cl [C Convincr 
V, k -bd 1.] Brought to a state of conviction ; 
firmly penuaded. 

1883 'll* Mona ittuettmHom 38* The shbi with.llw Sword 
•re theoonvfaioed and oonvertM by the powerful! pranchmg 
ef the word* etm Soorianr O, Nesmaem vit, Soon .. thou 
wilt haveoaaeoTo give that eeoteaoetby ooavinoed aaieat. 
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till Smivwmpii l»r. OtH b iv* fia, I afi a cooviaeed aa- 
thoritanan* libaMoeoeofthoie.^Ut ' ' ' 

Heoeq ndn,, 


W. tavLoa fe em My 

observation has not been sufficienthr lastiiig to apeaic 
ylncedly onttitsei^. lUa AfAmiNw iAi«.eeiV* % 
hero of the piece, played, .with a msolutenesa, codlaeis, and 
cwymcedim altogether admiraUe. xMa Casle Dr, 
ow«r av. The studmas nodded coavinoedly to the speaker- 

Cottvittonisiit (^Atvrnsmeut). [f. CoAiviJioa 

V, k -msiiT.] 

f l* The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Obs, 

i8ia T. Tayloe Cotuta, THm U. 8 Of wMch the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and ODoninoement. 1849 
Milton Eikon, tv. (s8s>) 0 S The convincement of his own 
violent courses. Ln. imiEaY PesrHumiua (1878) S57 
Is anmxniation thim a sufficient oonviiiceiaentT 
ta. The action of proving; demonstration. Obs. 
1834 Oesrev Pneiheniesa iyHB) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty thereof. 
1867 Decay Chr. Piety vi. r 04 If that be not convincement 
Mongh, m him weiyfh the other also. 1889 Tryat Bps, 
Pref. s A dear oonvinoement, that it was not Ambition., 
which rowied your Courage. 

8 . The action or fitet of convincing, mental con- 
viction. 

**33 9 * Rocer* Treat, .Sacmxs.ii. 66 A speciall convince- 
ment of the understanding. 1844 Milton A reap 1 Arb.) 69 
Others, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
S878 SruROEON Trems, Deeo, Ps. cxv. 3 The convincement 
of those who. .shut their eyes to the . . evidences of his 
djvine fwwer. s888 Atkeumum x l>cc. 731 [It] aided in 
giving Trollope his power of convincement 

b. The mental condition of being convinced, 
stay Lamb Elia 3*3 But with the deepest convhicement 
of this gentleman's own veracity, wc think, etc. 

4. Conscientious or religious conviction; con- 
viction of sin ; tsp. used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion. 

1817 HtBXon IFke, II. 116 If, by the mercy of God, our 
conscience shall meete vs againe nnd againe at euery tumc ; 
and . . hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. 1836 
G. Fox yimL I. 369 A gieat convincement there was through 
all that country, many meetings, we liad, and the Lord's 
power was over all. a tys8 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement 1797 {tttlfi Account 
of the Convtncemoni and Cali to die Ministry of M. Lucas. 
1883 Mauch. Even. News 39 May a/3 The number of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends was 15,381 . . in the Western 
quarterly meeting. .59 had been admitted by convincement. 
t Conwi'XICdnt, Obs. [ad. L. convincent-em^ 
pr. pple. of convtncfre to Convikcb ] Convincing. 

1813 Salkeu) Treat. Augeh ais I adde another [reason] 
more convinoent, taken out of Aquinas, a 1840 Jackson IFkt, 
VI t. ISO, J see no convincent argument to persuade me. 

ConwillOBr (k^vinsu). rare, [f. CoNViNd 
•f -ebL] One who or that which convinces. 

160 H. Morb Conjeet. Cabbal. iii. u66a) 173 The diviae 
Light now was only a convincer of his miscarriages. 

CoRYlHOiblo (kifiivi nsib'l), a, [ad. con^ 
vincibilis ( Isidore), f. convinepre : see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being convinced, in various senses ; 
t a. Capable of lieing convicted, proved false, 
etc. ; convictable. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 107 [This] is not onely 
oonvincible and statute-madness, but also manifest imoiety. 
1648 — Psettd. Ep. III. ix. las What uncertainties, ana also 
convincihle CslMdcs.^ 1846 Gaiii.b Cases Cpnsc. 194 What- 
soever. .crime is punishable before men, is also convincihle 
by men. 

b. Capable of being convinced ; open to con- 
viction. 

a 1887 H. More in R. Ward LHe (xjio) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and Unregenerate Man is Convincihle from 
hence, that Jesus is a. .safe Guide to follow, i860 Baoehot 
Mem. yas. Wtism in Lit. Stnd. 1 , 3715 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convinmble persona ^ 
f 2. Of convincing power. Obs. 

**47 Oaures to be presented to his Me^jesty 14 Is the Ar- 
bitration In Government of a Prince.. more convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes 7 
Coaid'noiiLgpV^. sb. [f. Convince v. 4 - -inqI.] 
The action of the vb. Convinor ; conviction. 

s8s3 Huron Wks. 1 . 600 Able to write and preach for the 
conulTicing of gainesaiers. 1841 Milton Auimndv, Pref., 
Tile detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth and his countries peace. 1848 O. Ssdcwicke Eng- 
leusd*t Pmerv, 6 God . . enters into the heart or soule of 
a siimer by irreristable convincings. 

ConwinedaM (k^vi-nsiq), ppt. a. [£ as prec. 
•f That convinces; tR- that convicts, 

proves gtility. etc. {pbs.y^ b. that brings conviction 
to the mind. 

s8s4 Dp. MountaoV Gagg x. 75 Your texts are not ex- 
presse, they are not evictive, nor convincing. 1749 Fielding 
Tom josses viil aiv. This oonvincingexpenenoe. 1883 F. 
Tbsstle Retat. Rmig. k St, ill 83 MDvtncing proof that 
tom possess a oommoa natara. 

Coaviaoillglj (k^vi*nsiqH), adv, [f. pree. 
+ -LT *.J In a convincing manner ; T R- ao as to 
overcome, refiite, prove, or demonstrate {obs ,) ; b. 
so as to convmoe or produce internal conviction. 

1841 * SMiCTVMNuus'.^iiuTe. f s6 <1653) 66 That, .which 
•otben have eoevineingly and meritorioosly opposed. 1831 
Baxtsi Isf/l Bapi no v^ea a Minister iduill di^ with them 
for their sms eonvincmgly. 1774 P- Parsons Houmsssrkei 
II. tty He feh it QoavinctnRly. i68x J. Hawthoeme Fort, 
Fool I. xi,'He resasEsd, coEvmciiigly enoogh. 
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1847 Power if Keys 

this mtcipretatl^ sHe Aein, Rots* Ape, SS* The direct- 
ness and oonvindnanesa of hisstyW x8Bi SAnnsaiMvi^- 
sitm iv. 83 Buckingham proved, wi^ tofer^fe OBfidnctag- 
ness, bow small had been his own ihare in the RekomroaL 

t G08iwi*ii^¥B| A OH, rare, £f. CowaHn 
•f-lVB.] Having the power of ocmvinciiig. Hence 
Ctowwliioivdljr ttdp, 

184* Sir T. Browne P'W. vt. v. apt ConsIdeiiEridm 
. .such as rightly undeisioodt coKvMvdy dedkirE the wis- 
dome ortheiMor. ^ Q, Dsanm, TrHesovk^Rttk,// 
cclxEvi. If all TImm MayteCenvhidve, wee haneiUiaolas. 
Conwina. obs. Sc. fond of Covur. 
tOoiiYl*tet 8 ^* Obs, (adt ined.L* comMn or 
It* eotndtaro (Pr., Sp., Pg* emeidnrt ¥, 

Dies supposes eomSuSn * to invite to a Ibaat' lb 
be form^ after invftdrs to iMvm, by aeiise*as80- 
elation with comdmttm (see Convive).] irans. 
To Invite. (Chiefly in transl. from Sj^ish, etc ) 
S8*i North Gueuarols DieUt. Pr, tv. vii. I1589) «88. 
130 T. N, Cone, W, Mia 11598) 3S7 Other times they 
would convite them to supper, ibid, 380 In the whkn 
letter hee oonviled him oarueatly tocoBM. t8eE fiaciAS Hoa, 
MiL k Cist. III. XXXV. 161 TheConsmbic..oonuiledOUIbitd 
with his company to dinner. 

Convltlate, convltioui : see CONVio-. 
tCoawi'Wl^ ts. and sb, Obs, [ad, L. oonvt- 
vdl-is paining to a feast, f. otntvhm one who 
feasts with others, £, convivPrt to live together*] 

A. Oi^, Belonging to a feast ; » CoNViviAi** 
1630 Sir T. Browne Psestd. Ep, iii. xxv. Yet as Heew 

dotiis tells ns. .the same [liarM flesh] was a caiivlval dish, 
and solemnly eaten at the feasts of their naiivicies. t88B 
PhARKON Creed art. xiL 431 siotOt It is an old inscription, 
'Amid, dum vivimus vivamus * ; as in the ixmvtvall wish, 
Zi)0-<iac. 1735 loMNKON, CoMvival, CoHvivial. 1753 T, H. 
CaoKER tr. Ariosto's OrL Fur, xiv. eix, Dulcet raidcB of 
convival treat. 

B. sb. One who partakes of a feast ; a guest, 

16x3 G. Sahdys TraisK 78 The number of the conuiualsat pri- 

uate entertainments axoeeded not nine, nor were voder three, 
t Conwiwtor* Ohs. ran, [a. L. emvMtor, 
agent-sb. from convtvdrf to feast or carouse to* 
gethcr, t convhsa Convive A companion in 
feasting, a fellow-carouser. 

a X636 Hales Cotdeo Retn,^ Four Serm. <i*73> ep In a 
youthful meeting, one of his petulant Couvivacoi's poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. 
tConviwWv OH, rare, [a. OF. cotenwe^ 
ad. L. convtfhium feast.] A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Goid, Leg, joU O precious feste and coa- 
vyvQ I s3ia Hetysse xxiiL in Thoms E, Pr, Rosh, (1837) 11* 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were, .reysed in the pala)'S. 

Ii Oonviwe (kdhviv, l^nvaiv), 1^.12 [a. mod.F. 
coHvivo (not in Cotgr. loi i), ad. L. cottmva feUow- 
feaster, f. comnvbre to live tocher with. The 
1 7th c. use was perh. directly from L* ; there is 
app. a break between this and. modem use, in 
which it is nsually printed in italics ns French.] 

1. One who feasts with others ; a fellow-banqueteri 
talde-compatiion, mess-mate. 

(648 T. Beaumont Psyche x. axi (R.) A feast, which though 
with pleasures complement The ravish'd convives tongues 
it courted ; yet, etc. sSgt Fuller A bet RediP. ( 1887) I. x 14 
But idiots afso his convires, had their share. s8tf J. Har- 
rington Prerog. Pop, Govt. 11. v. 11700) 367 The Kristians 
in these thnes. much after the manner of tlie Lacedemoniao 
Convives, us'd to rat in public and together. t8e»-t R. K. 
Porter TVwv. Georgia in Repositofy no, 80, xix Preserves, 
fruits, dried sweetmeats, .engage the fair conswes for some 
time. <863 Whyte Melville Giesdiators II. xfS'What 
now T ' said he, ' my old costvive and boon companion *. 

2. (.See quot.) 

i8sx Mayhkw Lsmd. /.oAvirr (186a) II. fli8 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those {women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others. 
tConviTWv V- OH, rare. [f. prec. sb. (or L. 
convfvPrtt -vfvdrt).^ intr. To feast together, 
i6q6 Shake. Tr. k Cr. iv. v. are All you Peeres of Greece 
go to my Tent, There in the full coouiue we {Fol. you]. 
Oon,viyial(kiInvi*vifil), a. [ad. L. convJvidlds 
pertaining to a feast, f. convTvi^um feast ; cf. mod. 
y, convivial. (The commoner word in L. was 
comilvdlis : see ConvivaL.)] 

1. Of or bcloi^ing to a feast or banquet ; charac- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. 

a 1868 Denham Old Age iii. (R.', Which feasu convivial 
meetings we did name. <1 s88a Sir T. Browne Wks, <(851) 
111. 305 In their convivial garlands they had respect unte 

S lants preventing drunkenness. XTga Johnson Ressstbler 
io. ao6 p 4 To morten the way to convivial happinesS|W 
eating without cost, a xjfo AKRiunim Odes 1. xiii. 

Kind lanfhter and convivial joy. 1873 Jowarr Pissio 
(ed. a) V. 19 The idea. . that the characters m men are bast 
seen in convivial intercourse. g88i Bwant ft Rice Ckapl, 
Fleet I. 984 ThoM convivial evenings, .will stH) oentfnue. 

2. Fond of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive aociety ; feitiv^ joviaL 
17. . Da. Nbwtom (I-X Vour locUil Esd convivial Is 
tuon that it is a happmew to live and converse with you* 

S Cowraa Tssok iv. 595 The plump convivial parson. 
Grote Greece IV. 11. xlvl. xo8 A nan of convivial 
amorous haWn. 1809 Diceens Deto, Cepp, 159 Mr. 
Micawber waa Encomaoiily conviviaL 



COirVIVIALIST. 

OonTivialist fk/J^nvi-viaUat). [f. prec. + -t»t J 
One who li vcaconvivially or practitea conviviality ; 
a person of convivial habita. 

s8io S. GitrcM Rt/ormiit 1 . 904 She prepared a late 
•upper for the return of these convlvialUte. 1861 Whytb 
MRLviixa Good /or Nothing I. 43 A acout aoldier-lika con> 
vivialist. 

Conviyiality (k^nv|:vi|a>*Ilti\ [f, aa prec. + 
-ITV.] The quality of being convivial ; the enjoy- 
ment of festive aociety, festivity ; (of peraons) con- 
vivial spirit or diaposition. 

1791 lioewELL JohnooH an. 1779 Sept., A man of aterling 
good sente, information, ditcemment, and conviviality. 
1794 Malone Li/f .ViV 7, Reynoldt 51 (R.) These extem- 
poraneous entertain mentH were oAcn productive of greater 
conviviality. 1817 Sia D. Wilkie in Four C. Eng. Lott. 
479 The dinner eras given quite in the ancient style of 
border conviviality. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 84 His dis- 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality, 
b. pL Convivial practices, feativitiea. 

18309 UNNiNGHAM Brit. Paiut. I 963 In the course of his 
• .convivialities he was attacked with a serious illness. 
Conviviallfle (k^nvi-vi&Uiz), nome~xod. [f. 
aa prec. + -188 ] intr. To practise conviviality. 

1837 Fmser^t Mag. XVI. 985 So late and so loudly did 
they con vivialiie. 

Convivlally ^k|^nvi*vi&li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT=^.] Ill a convivial manner. 

1808 Scott Autobiog.tn Lockhart i, To complain of occa- 
aionnl headaches, .when 1 have, .lived too convivially. 

ConVOOft&t (kp-nvok&ntl. ra/v. [ad. L. con- 
vociltit- pr, pple of convoedre : see below.] One 
who calls together or convokes. 

tsap Neale kaat. Church 1ntrod.6o On the I^July, 1833, 
a national Synod met at Naiiplia . . owning no higher con- 
V(x:ant than Tricoupi, Minister of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 

CoUTOOfttef ///• A- and sb. [ad. L. convoedt- 
uSj pa. pple. of convoedre : see below.] 

K. pa. pple. and adj. ('onvocated. arch or poet 

’53* 3 *4 Hen. Fill, c la. I 9 The spirituall pre- 

lates. .assembled and conttocate by the kynges wrytte. igiy 
Staekby Let. to Pofe In Snype Eccl. Afern. 1. App. Ixxxi. 
193 At such time as a counct-1 general of al Christian nations 
was first convocate and a'.setnhled. 1603 Drayton Bat‘. 
IKinn (1748)61 For the Cinque-Forts the Karons convocate. 
tfiM W. Fhii.lipa Aft. .?inai 1. 430 The innunierous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief. 

t B sb. A person called to an assembly. Obs. 
1^3-87 Foxk a. a M, (1506) 401/1 In the presence of us, 
and our feliowe brethren and other conuocales. 

OonTOOata V. AUo 7 - At. [f. 

L. convoedt- ppl. stem of coftvoedre : see Convoke.] 

1. tram. To call or summon together; to as- 
semble or biing together by summons, arch 
CS540 I ffi of Fisher Wks. II. Introd. ^7 He would con- 
vocate the clergie of this Realme at his pleasure, 

S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. 1. (1654) 136 In the meantime the 
Emperour convocated a Svikm. 1670 Ricaut Grk. Ch. 39a 
(T.) Smyrna or An;;ora, where trade riath convocated cfeai 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1760 Robertson Chas. 1 % 
III. IX. 179 Until a council, .could he convocated. 1818 
Scott Lep- Alontrose vii. Where is tlie royal commission, 
under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms? 
t2. To call or summon (a person). Ohs. rare. 

15^ Doorob Dyetary Pref. ((870^ 996 Conuocated chorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mage'ite. 

1 3. intr. To meet in convocation ; to congre- 
gate. Obs. rare. 

1685 Scotch Proclam. in Loud. Cat. No. aoia/s We hereby 
Require and Command all our Liedges on the Sea-coasts. . 
forthwith to Convor!at,and rise in their best Aims. 

Convocated, jv^/. a arch. [f. prec. 4' -ED^] 
Called or summoned together. 

165s Hobbes Gor'f. h Soc. xvii. ) 19. 316 A convocated 
As.semhly. 18x4 Mas. West A. de Lacy I. 301 The Earl 
of I/ncofn. .took his seat among the convocated barons. 
Convooatinif, vbl. sb. arch. ff. as iirec. 4- 
-INO •.] The action of calling together. 

«i64i9 Drumm. ok Hawtii. Hist. Jas. I'. Wks. (1711) 100 
He would concur with the emperor for the convocating a 
general council. 

Convooation (k^ivok^'Jm). [ad. L. convoed- 
tidn-emt n. of action f. convoedre (see above). Cf. 

F. convocation ( 14 th c. in l.illr^).] 

1. The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons ; the state or fact of being called 
together. 

1413 Lydo. Piter. Sowle 1. xxxvii. (xSso) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete amuocacion, xwgCompl. Scot. xi. 93 
Quhen kyng eduard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
M Scotland at the toune of ayra. 1878 Trans. Crt. Spain 
11. 9 The convocation of the Arn^ is to be on Monday next. 
*777 Watson Philip //(x839)43 To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing nereRy. 18^ Pall Alall 

G. 94 Oct. 7/x They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in onler to make the necessary inquiries. 

2. An assembly of persons called tog^her or 
met in answer to a summons. 

iSSyTaKviBA (Rolls) VII. xti pere was i-made a 

seyiie and a convocadoun aboute he chesyng of pe bUahop. 
18^ Piigr. Per/. (W« de W. 153x^99 b, In a generall conuo- 
cacyon or counseyla cd ony confpegacyon or couent 
SiiAKS. If am. IV. iii. ai A certaine conuocation of politick 
wormes are e’ne at him. Your worm is your onely Emperor 
for diet. s6xi Bible Ex. xii. x6 And in the first day there 
shalbe an holy coruocaCion. 1789 T. J epkerron IVrit. (1 B59) 

1 1. 588 We may hope a happy issue from the approaching 
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convocation. t88a C Woeobwobth Hymn, day gf 
Rest', 'l‘o holy convocations The silver trumpet calls. 

3. s^c. In the Church of England : A provincial 
synod or a-sembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. 

There is a convocation of each of the provinces, Canterbury 
and York. The former is the more important, and is often ‘ 
referred to as 'Convocation* simply; it consists of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of the Houses 
of Parliament). It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward 1, at the same time as the lay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it gradually assumed synodical 
powers. In Ireland a convocation, supposed to be the first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial synods, met in 
Dublin in 1615; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both clerf^ and laity. 

a X400 Ctn*. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) afiz The uownsel-hous 
beforn-seyd xal sodeynly enclose schewyng the buschopys, 
pre»tys, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
a convocacyon. 147a Poston Ae//. No. 689 III. 3^ Also 
their] schalle be a c mvocacion off the Cler^e in all 
ha.ste. 1534 Act 95 Hen. VI If, c. 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England haue knowled^ed . . that the Con- 
uo'.atioiis of the same Clergie is, aiwaies hath beene, and 
ought to be assembled only by the Kings writ. 1^48 
Hall Chfon. 59 We haue in our spirituall conuocacion 
graiinted to your highnes suche a some of oumey as, etc. 
a 1654 Skldkn Tahle~T. (Arb.) 18 They^lthe Thirty-nine 
Aiticles] were made at three several Convocations. 17x0 
Siaift Lett. (1767) III. 9 My duty to the bishop of Clogner 
. .1 take it ill he was not at convocation. i76§Blackstonb 
Comm 1. 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the kind's 
writ, calls the tit<ihops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation : but without the king’s writ he cannot assemble 
them. nBjB Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. 319 The convocations 
of the two provinces . . have undergone, e.xcept in the re- 
moval of the monastic niembeiv at the disMoIntion, no 
change of organisation from the reign of Edward I down to 
the present oay. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church : A vo- 
luntary organization of the clergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioceses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, etc., but having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation. The name is also applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, e.g. 

* Convocation of East Tennessee *. 

The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an .archdeaconry or rural deanery. 

4. In the English Universities: a. At Oxford 
and Durham ; The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the degree of M. A. ; also, n meeting of this body 
(the earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and (he Royal University of Ireland, a body con- 
sisting of all registered graduates, having the power 
of discussing and expressing an opinion on any 
matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of electing certain members of the Senate, 
t b. At Cambridge, formerly ; An assembly of the 
Senate out of term. Obs. 

[143a Ox/ord Statute in Anskey Acad. 1x2 In Con- 
vocatione teu Congregatione magistrunim uSilibet ccle- 
bratura. X477 Junior Proctor's Bk. (Anstey 481), Ante 
magnam Convocationrm Regentium ei Non-regentium.] 
X511 [see Concreuaiion 3 h]. 1577 I^arl Lbicbbtrr Letter 
8 Apr. (in Oxf, Archives^ I. .have tliogght good thus farre 
to open the whole matter to ;^u in Convocation, a 1644 Laud 
Hist, his Chanc. 0/ Ox/. 7 (T.), 1 was named in convocation 
one of the delegates myself. x6to Prideaux Lett. 1 Camden) 

67 Your letter having passed the Convocation this afternoon. 
*755 Ld. Arran in Gent/. Mag. LXI. 11. 805 That 1 shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it may be proposed in convocatioa to confer on 
him [Johnson] the degree of Master of Arts. 1835 Stat. in 
Durham Univ. Cal. (1837) 75 That the number of Terms 
[etc.] shall, until settled by Statute, be determined by the 
Senate and Convocation. xSya Ox/ord Statutes xx. iv. 3 
The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congrega- 
tions and Convocations in the Theatre, when he ^^hall think 
fit. i88a Ibid, v. v. | i. i No person shall he eligible [to 
sit on a Board of Faculty] who is not a member of Convo- 
cation. 

b. x688 in Wall Cerent. Univ. Camb. (ed. Gunning) 499 
May it please you that this Convocation be turned into a 
Congregation, and that this day (98 June] and tomorrow be 
'J'erm, and that the X5th and x6th of November next be 
Non-Term for the death of Dr. Cud worth. i8a8 Ibid. 930 
[ For the election of] Members of Parlt . . the Vice-Cliancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of the Election, at a Con- 
gregation or Convocation. Ibid. 999 If the notice,^ etc. be 
at a Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voting, are in English [not in Latin as in Congregation]. 
t6. The parliament of tinners in Cornwall : see 
CoNvooATOB and St.xnnart. Obs. 

1703 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857* V. 343 The convocation 
of tinners met the x6th instant at Tniro in Cornwall. 1778 
W. pRYCB Min. Cornnb. 318 Convocation and Convocators, 
or Parliament of Tinners. All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several convocations. 

6. Comb. Oonvooation-houae, the place where 
a convocation meets; the asrembly itself, the 

* House ' of Convocation ; t OonToofttlon-man, a 
member of a convocation. 

1571 (joldino CaMn on Pe. exIv. 6 Seeing desired to 
sitte d ^wn . . by the Usher of the ^Convocation house. 1I41 
Ttrmes de la Ley 77 The higher Convocation house, where 
the Archbishops and Bishops sit severally by themrelvea ; 
the other, the lower Convocidton house, where all the rest 
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I ofthe Clergie are beetowed. s8piWooOi4/AOaw». II, 7i« 
I I’lie senior Proctor having sprain'd his leg . . End therefiire 
not able to come to the convocation house to be adiained. 
1710 Hbarmb Cotleee. s Mar, (Oxf. Hut. Soc) II. 3M }1ie 
Apodyterium of the Convocation-House. 1870 Oj/ord 
Statnies x. iii. I e. 14 All notices hereinbefore required to be 
issued shall be given by afibxing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. 1840 In Kusnw. Hitt, Coil, (itfoe) tiL 
I. 49 I'o consider whether any man Complained of here, 
being a *Convocation-man, may not by Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Seijeant at Arms, tjrtt Heabne 
Collect. III. 945 Mr. Gifford eras three times ConvocaUon- 
Man for the Church of Peterborough. < 

CoiLTOCatioiial (k^^nvi^k^pjan&l), a. [f. prec. 
4 - -AL.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 
nature of a convocation. 

1848 Sm E. Debino Sp. cone. Laud lU. xx They were a 
Convocationall, Synodicall Assembly of Commusioners. 
1880 Fisheb Rutiiekt Alarm Wks. (1879) 874 Himself and 
his Brethren of both the Convocational and the Congrega- 
tional way. 1888 J. W. Joyce (in Athettmum 94 Apr. 549/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical or civil court in tnereum, 
but in every case to convocational jurisdiction. 

Hence Convooa'tionally adv. 

1701 ATTBRSuay Addit. to xst od. Rights Convcc. Pre£ 9 
The Present Members . . sat and acted Convocationally. 
Co]lTOCa*tlonilt. [f. ai prec. 4- -IST.J An 
advocate or supporter of Convocation. 

i88a Sat. Rev. A IV. 939/1 Convocationists who desire to 
amalgamate the lay and clerical elemenu of the Church. 
ConTOOator (kp nvok^t^jx [a. L. monvocStor 
(in Du Cange), agent-n. f. convoedre (see above).] 

1. One who convokes an assembly. 

*803 J. D. Hunteb Captiv. N.Amer, 319 The convocation 
of their meetings, .is rather capricious. .Any individual may 
notify one, but . . it will be attended . . according to the re- 
spect entertained for the coiivocator. 

1 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 
in Cornwall : also called Stannatok. Obs. 

i8oa Carew CormtfalKxSix) 391 Persuant Co the returns, 
the Convocators all met. 1739 Tonkin Aa/xr Ibid. i. (1811) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistants, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. 1730 R. 
PococKE Trap. 135 1'he Stannary Courts and the Convoca- 
tion. .each (town) sending six convocators. 1778 [see Con- 
vocation 5]. 

Convo oatory, a. ? Obs. [f. prec. : see -ort.] 
Of or peitaining to a coiivocator or to convoking. 
typm Ir. Buseking's Sy si. Geog. V. 98 The Elector- palarine 
. . is joint convocato^ Prince of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine. Ibid. V. 319 'Die convocatory office being likewise 
held jointly by them. 

t ConTO'Cep V. Obs. ?To make of on* voice. 
1488 Hen. VII at Vorh, Surtees Afise. ^1890) 57 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
His con trie condigne. 

Convoka (k^vpy k), v. [ad. F. convoquer 
( 14 th c. in Littrd), ad. L. convoedre to call togetoer ; 
f. con- together 4 - voedre to call.] 
trans. To call together, summon to assemble; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

1508 Florio, CoMuocare, to conuoke or call togither. i8a8 
tr. BoccaitnCs New/. Polit. 84 ('I'.) The queen of Italy ., 
having convoked all her princes. 1789 Robertson Chas. V, 
VI. VI, 85 The pope continued his negociations for con- 
voking a nneral council. iSay Hallam Const. Hist. (187(1) 

I. iv. 9X0 For five years afterwards the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. I. 
907 In order to carry on the war, he was obliged to convoke 
the States anew. 

/ig iBog WoRDSw. prelude xi. 153. 1 thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance To suit my ends. 

Hence Ooiivo*k«r, Oonvo'ldag vbl. so. and ppl. a. 
1789 Blackstonb Comm. 1. 153 Such of our monarchs as 
were enclined to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convoking them, .under pretence that there was no need of 
them. S79S Southev ^oan o/A rc iii. sSa I'hrough the land 
Meantime the King’s convoking voice went forth. 184B 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 970 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

tOonrolailoy. Obs, [f. L. convoldnt- (sec 
next) -f -AKCT.] The action of flying together. 

s8s9 J- S. Omith. in Fuller Caust 4 CureKx^^ 347 They 
all met together ; and birds of all feathers had a generid 
conyolancy. 

Co‘Xivolant, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [ad. L. convo- 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of convoldre to fly together, U 
con- 4 - volJre to fly.] Flying in company. 

1831 Crayons /r. Commons 93 Bearing my words oonvolant 
with the sound. 

t ConTOla*tiO]l. Obs. [n. of action f. L. con- 
voldre : see prec. and -ation.I - Conoourbk. 

1878 R. Dixon Two Test. 14 A tortuitoua convolatioo of 
blind Atoms could not do this. 

Convoluta (kp-nv^lint), a. (jsb^ [ad. L. con- 
vo{ftt-us, pa. pple. of convolvfre : see CONVOLVI.] 
Rolled up together. 

1. Bot. Of a leaf in the bucW Coiled laterally 
upon itself so that one mardn is within the coil 
and the other without. Oi petals in the bud: 
Coiled upon each other so that one margin of 
each is within the coil and the other without. 

1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxvil. 493 Four petals,, 
oftoi convolute. 1830 Lindlbv Nat, Syst. Bot. 67 Cotyle- 
doAS leafy, usually convolute occasionally plaltmL whuf 
Henkrev Bot. 1 1x3 If the leaf is rolled up ftom aide to aide 
like a plan, with only one edge free.. it ie oonvolute. stye 
Hooebr Stud, Flora xo6 Leavea convolute in bud. 
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■ •»«»! H*Ting ttewhmuiltt. 

Uned oat in Ow direcaon of the^ and woond on 
each other, so at nearly or entirely to conceal the 
tmre, the apertoK being then at long at the thell, 
at in the oowriei, BuHa, etc. 

iSm Wc^ard M 0 iiHtem (1856) 09 The ihell of the gM- 
teroMi ii ttittelly iiM . . the fcdlowinf ere iti ^ncTpal 
moduicationft. .elongete 4 or tarreteC . . cylindrical, .convo- 
lute. ifTa NickoLaoM C49 raf«riidv.-*Shell tur- 

rcted or convolute. 


8. gtH, Rolled or folded together ; having con-' 
volutiont. 


1074 Cooks fungi ai The form if lobed, folded, convolute, 
often reflembling^ihe brain of tome animal. 1875 Blakk 
ZO0L 943 In the Tetrabranchiata dm funnd is formed by a 
convolute muscular plate. 

B. ib. 1. Something of a convoluted form ; a 
convolution, a coil. 

sM.Db Quimoiv Htmutn* Wks. 111. a8i The lower 
lip . . u drawn inwards with the curve of a marine shell— 
om what a convolute of cruelty and revenge is M#rv 1 

2. Convolute to a circle \ tee quot. 
sCtp SvLVESTBa in Pnx. Lmd. Maih. See, II. 137 My 
attention having been drawn . . to Captain Moncrieflrs seli- 
reversing gun-carriage, the rack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail t . (which 1 call a Convolute to 
the circle^ 

Hence Oo’BTolxitolj ativ, 

CO'liTOlllte, V, ran, [f. L. convoliit-^ ppl. 
stem of convolv^n : see Convolvk.] 

1 1. tram. To twi»t or coil round (something) ; 
to embrace. Obs, 

t6g8 J. PKTiyRR in Phil, Tram, XX. 404 TheM Leaves. . 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Sulk. i70s/^V.XXIir. 1956 Its L eaves are narrow, long 
and apt to convolute, or close round the Panicle. 

2. To coll up, form into a coiled or twisted 
shape {fig, in quot.). See also Convoi.vtfd. 

1887 S\iNTsauRV Eluab. Lit. ii, 4a The special Elba, 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases 

3. intr. To twist or wind about nonce-use, 

1847 M ar. Edorworiih Orlaudiuo 99 Rolling and winding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

Hence Oo’nvoluting ppl. a. 

1818 Kbais SUtp 4* Poetry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of harmony, to where it aye will poise Its mighty 
self of convoluting sound. 

CouvolntBCl (kp'nvtflitfted), ppl, a, [f. prec. -f 
-BD I : cf. V. eonvoluti (fonnd wiihout the implied 
verb), and Convolute «.] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinnout form ; exhibiting convolution!. (Chiefly 
Zool. and Afiat,') 

x8is J. PiNKBRTON Petrology 1. aia This . . is found con- 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms. xBgt Todd Cycl. 
A Hat. 1. ixa/i A short wide convoluted intestine, ttdp 
Murchison Siluria xvL 39a The convoluted and broken 
rocks, itra Mivart EUm. Anat, ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere, .is very much convoluted. 
CO]ITOllltiO]l (kpnvJliA'Jan). [n. of action f. 
L. convolut-f ppl. stem of convolvin to roll to- 
gether : tee Convolve.] 

1. The action of folding {obs^^ coiling, twisting, 
or winding together ; the condition of being coiM 
or convoluted. 

<897 J* King ya««r(t6i8) 375 A conuoliitlon or foldingyp 
together. 1674 Grew Anat, Plante iii. 11. vL (168a) 137 The 
Claspers of a Vine . . ha\e also a Motion of Convolution. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syet, (x837)l. 15a Where, after many 
convolutions and evolutions they chanced . . to settle. 
S7M Thomson .<4 afMMH 837 Toss'd wide around, O’er the 
calm sky, in convolution swift. 1833 Lindlby Introd, Bot, 
(1848' 1. 393 If the convolution is imperfect.. the ovules are 
partially naked. 

2. A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything rolled or coiled up, or of a coiled form). 

1548 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde a6 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haue. 1667 Boylk Orig, 
Formes k QuaL^ To cast it self into such gjwd . . convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices, stgaT. Gibson Anat. 
(1^7) J75 Pull of windings, like the convolutions of the guta 
1774 Coldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 3 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shell is formed. 
187X Tyndall Frmgm. Sc, (ed. 6) II. xvL 4x9 Each addi- 
tional convolution . . adds its electro-motive force to that of 
all the others, Black Pr, Thule vi. 89 The curious 

convolutions of this rugged coast 
8. Anal, Each of the sinuous folds or windings 
of the surface of the cerebral hemtspheres in man 
and the higher animals. 

s6i5 Cbookb Body ef Man 440 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 Abbrnbthv Surg, Obs. sos Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. iMo Bastian Brain 
979 In the lowest Quadrupeds there are no convolutiona 

Oo'BTOlutiTap a. Bot. [f. L. convolBt* (see 
Convolute) -(-- ivE.] « Convolute a. 1 , 

1866 in Treat. Bot. 

Coi|TOlll*to ^9 combining form of L. convolut-us; 
B CoNVOLUTELY, as in oonTOhito-porotui a, 

1848 Dana Zoo^h, (1848) x8oThe cells at bottom are finely 
convoluto-porouB. 

OollTCATe (k/Aivp*lv), V, [ad. L. convolv-Bv to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f. con- together * 
vohire to roll.] 

1 1. tram. To enclose in folds, enwrap, enfold. 
Obs, (Cf. involve.) 


, *n8 B. JfcMsesi Cjmthidi Eev. nt ii, Nor eaa ssy weeke 
imperieot *m oeie rie Now leader iudfe the formes unto my 
toofue, That were oonvolvM wUhln this thrUiie roome, 
i8n R. SHKtnoN liermu St, Martidt a8 l^t dr^full 
whirlewiad. .which idiall oonuolueand wrap him vp with his 


r——.ng woods, 

PausoMiads Deter, Gro^e UlT as; She [Cerwysuibiy coo- 
vdvea too, and contains alt secondary fountains. 

2. To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. (Usually 


in pa.pple,) 
iManuLwea. 
voliTd as it wen 


HvLwOMAuthrtpomei. 144 The tongue would be con- 
- AS it were into aglobe. 1700 Addison PoemSt eEmid 
iiL Wka 1796 I. ^ 'fhen pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved, tito G. S. Fabkr Orig, Pagan IdoL 1. iso 
When he sleeps, he convolves himself into a circle, arith nis 
head in the centre, sftg Tas. Mill Brit, indta 1. in. iv, 
559 He beheld . - a huge black snake, convolved about the 
body of his child. i8ja H. Colbridcb Poems 1. 140 Wreathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved. 

fif. s888 Masson Bee, Brit. Philos, iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being, 
f 8. pass. To be contorted or twisted about Obs, 
1667 Milton P, L. vi. 339 Then Satan first knew pain. 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv’d. 1718 Thomson .^/riug 
781 His sportive lambs, lliis way and that convolved in 
triHlcful glee. Their frolics play. X791 Cowrea Iliad xiii. 
75a Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. intr. To roll over each other ; to revolve to- 
gether or in one system. 

1808 J. Barlow Colutub, t. 378 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. 1849 Miss Mulock 
Odilvies xxxix. i875>3g9 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

Hence Convolved ppl. o., Oonvolvliig vbl. sb. 
and ppl a. ; Ooavolvomont \nonce-uhi,\ 
iyi3 Dsrham Phys.-Theol. iv. xi. 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened. Ibid. x. i. 4^8 Vegetables . . by their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a screw 
about others. 1804 Miss Fbsrier Inker, iv, Having disen- 
gaged herself from this invoKcment or convolvement, she 
dropped a curtsey to her guest. tSta M iss M itpord Fillage 
Ser. V. (1863) 504 The convolved and snaky roots. s86a Mhs 
Mulock Douiest. T. 827 Ihe unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. 

t €fe>&T0*l'Vl]16f o. Obs.-’'^ In Convolvine 
potato, thebweet Potato or Batata {Batatas cduUs^ 


N O. Convolvulacen), 

1758 P. Browne Jamaka 11 Nor does tlie vanilla, the 
maze, or the convolvine potato, .grow any where in greater 
perfection. 

t Convolvnla. Obs, [mocl.L., fem. of con- 
volvulus (sc. kerba, J A winding plant. 

1874 Grew Anat. Plants lit. 11. vi. (168a) i36Tbe Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
together in or near the Center. Ibid, 137 Convolvula's do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature, .which other Trunks liave not. 

COBLVOlVlllaOdOlUI (k(fovplviin^i’Jds). Bot, 
[f. mod.L. Convolvuldce-n -k- -ous.J ()t or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convohulaccvt 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

1847 Nat, Cycl. II. 984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plant. 

CoilTO'lvTllio, a, Chem, [f. Convolvulus + 
-ic.l •= CoNVoLVULiNio (acid). 

sfifig-Ta Watts Diet. Chem. J 1. 14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convolvulin 
in appearance. 

OoilTO*l’Vll2ill. Chem. [f. Convolvui^us 4- 
•IN.I A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
Cai Hm Oii* obtained firom the rhizome of Convol- 
vulus Schiedanus^ the ofEcinal jalxip-root 

Hence Ckmvolvtill*siio acid, CsiHmOu, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixed alkalis upon convolvulin. 
Convo'lvuUnOl, a c^stallizable substance, ob- 
tained from convolvulinic acid. Oonvolvuliao'Uo 


acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
solutions on convolvulinol. 

ifiSa Pereira Mai. Med. 1455 Com*oh*ulin, a snbnance 
supposed by M aqoart to be a vegetable alkali. 1877 W att!» 
Fowned Chem. II. 603 Convolvulin . . is a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action ; resolved I ty acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convulvulinol, which is converted 
by alkalis into convolvulinolic acid. 

ConyolTiiliui (kffovp*lviiniiB). PI. -liisea, 
rarely -11. [a. L. convolvttlus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
f. convolvine (sec Convolve), with dim. suflix.] 

1. A ^nus of plants, containing many species, 
found in temperate and sub-tropical climates, 
having slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The English wild species are known as 
Bindweeds. Convolvulus minor and major are 
florist's names of well-known garden annuals. 

tgKi ’TumNER Herbal 1. Lvjb, Mesue dtscribeth diverse 
kiimcs of Convolvulus. 1597 Uerardb Herbal 1636 865 
Convolvulus or Bindweed. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 
iToThlsand other Convolvuli [being] herbaceous and annual. 
1^ Evelyn Kal, Hort, (zyagt 107 Set Leuroinm . . Lu- 
pines, Cenvolvolus's. 1740 Mrs. IIelamv A utobiog. k Corr, 
(186x1 II. 73 Her clothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leavee and convolvulus's and rose-buds. 184B C. 
Bronte % Eyre iii. Bird of paradise, nenling in a wreath of 
convolvuli aM losebuda 188a Tennyson En, Ard. 577 
Tlie lustre of the long convolvuluMes That coil’d around the 
suteiy stems. iS^ Olivbb Elem, Bet, 11. aix The blue 
Convolvulus minor of gardens (correctly C'. tricolors is a 
native of the South of Europe. The Major Convolvulus 


{PkenHtkpurptmm\ eomnioii h Is pMdSif ftn 

AmtskbiQ 

b. eatrib,i as soiiTolTRliikS i»0Ul» ft spedUft ftf 
Hawkmoth eonvohmU), 

1884 Mkblook tr. Sehaed/ede BA Mat. fSd. 
o^lvultts moth (S/hiujc eouml»uli\ the head 

moth, etc 1869 B. Newman BnL Moths fi Thu Coov^ 
vulus Hawk Moth. .The oamrpUlar . .is s^ 10 foud un the 
bindweed. 

1 2. A caterpilUr that tolls itself up b ft Itftf. 

1634 Holland Pliny !• 547 To preuent. .that woOdd ooo- 

volvulus bred not in a vine, bee appointud, etc. 

Convoy (kifovoi*), v, tram, [a. F. ewm^-or 
(13th c. in Littrdi « It. eonviarti see CONVEY.] 

I. To accompany, escort 
X. In general sense. Chiefly Sc, 

137s fiAMBovR Bruee xv, s6o Qubsn he eonvoyft had to 
these His brothir Edward and nis menthe. c 1448 Wyntoun 
Cnm, VIII. xxxviiL 6x [He] conwoyit pame wpwart he gate 
And went be.for jMune to pe yhate. 1549 Codpt. Seat, xvil. 
X49 Thecomont pepil met them . . vitht grit soiempoite, and 
syne conuoyit them to the plane merest befor the capitoh 
a 1670 hFALDlNG 7 'roub. Chat. I (1839) xa Hie king . , con- 
voyed in form foresaid, came (Vae the Abbey and sat with 
the lords of the articles. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in %77S, 
303 Several gentlemen, who . convoyed us from place to nlace. 
fig. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 31:8 May sunniest hours 
Convoy you from this land of oum. 
b. esp. Toescott(alad> ), conduct (guests), arch, 
1764 Foote Mayor 0/ G. t. i, Gad's so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in 7 taSi Burns Cotiedt .Sat, Nt, vii, Jenny. . 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor To do sonm er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. i8i6 Scott Old Mart, iii, 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
hellendcn home? 1849 C Bronte Shirley vi, Caroline, 
having been convoyed hume by Robert. 1889 Comk, Mag, 
FeU, I'he County v, We are convoyed through the hull by 
Sir Joseph. 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, guide, arch. Chiefly Sc. 

1536 Bei i.bndbn Croft. Scot. (i^9\) 1, xoi Vespasian . . was 
convoyit be certane trLasonabill Britunis, quhare the Albi- 
anis war. 1549 i omfii. Scot. vi. 4a I'hir come pipis, calland 
and conuoyand mouy fat floe to be fed on the feildis. sSga 
Lithgow y rav. vii. ii68ai 395 And change as many Horses 
as he lisieth, having the musters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 1. 
iii 67 Many of the company had baspoken a wUI-o'-tlie-wisp 
to convoy them home. 

fif. X513 Douoi AS Mneis vii. H. 34 O thou sueit goddes 
. .Convoy and teche thi poet to say riel ' " ‘ ‘ 

Poesie Arb.) 4a That 
Her quheill by gess. 

1 3. To conduct or lead (a bond of men) ; to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle . Obs, 

15x3 Douglas rEueis xi. i. 51 And all the ^onkeria meyi 
for swerdis dynt Of thar tentis convoyit in array. 16^ 
Milton P. L. \i. 753 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie*. 
convoy d By four Cherubic sha(Tcs« 

4. I'o tsjoit with, or .as, an aimed foice for pro- 
tection. 


efonvoyand teche thi poet to say rlcht. 1785 Jamb^I Ess. 
' ‘ I That olu blind Dame, which dois cunuoy 


*559^ Hist, Estate Scot, In Ib'edrow See. Misc, (1844) 
47 John Knox, beinc convoyed to Du.idie, preached the 
Word. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 rav. 93 1 he King, .sent the 
Goveniour of the Citie and about fiflie horsemen to convoy 
him to his lodging, 1675 Loud. (los. No.o76/a Yesterday 
..9500 French Foot, Convoy'd by several Squudrons of 
Horse, approach'd the .Suimrb of this City xTsoCAVALLibE 
Mem, IV, 297 A fresh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1893 Southey Hist. Penms, War\, 394 For 
honour as well as protection, 1 io Jorge, with an escort of 
niusqueteers, convoy ed him the firbt stage. 

b. tip. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passen;;er vessels. 

1641 Evelyn Mem, 1x637) I. t8 Embarked In a Dutch 
frigate, bound for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stout vessi'k 1665 PbRIS Diary 9 hlay. 1759 
Kobhrtson Hut. Scot. (18x7^ I II. 3^9 Ine fleet without 
delay convoyed the (Jiieen into France. 1700 Bkatson 
Narr. tjr Mtl. Mem. 1. iSe To prevent Admiral de Torres 
from conviwing Uie galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spam x8m Sat. Bev. 15 Mar. aS8 In the present situa- 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
must, be employed in convoying merchantmen. 1885 J. K. 
Laughton in Diet. Nat. Btog. IV. 33 s 'J he M|uaJron .. 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the next autumn. 

II. To convey, carry, cairy on. 
t 6. To convey, carry, lit. and fig, Obs. 

CX430 Ptlty. Ly/Manhotie 111. xxxi. (1869) 15a pere J see 
peteat winnynge, thider j conuoye my tunge. .as j see Uir 
ben most pens. 1633 P. Flbtchlr Purple I si, 111. xiii. To 
fitter place their noisome load convoying. f64s Milton Ch, 
Cwovt ti. III. s7/x With what loyally they will use me in con- 
uoyirig this Truth to my understanding, a 1670 Spalding 
Iroub Chas. I 1x839) 7a Alexander Keith.. was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Aberdeen in a trunk to a boat ready 
lyin^ at the shore. 1673 R. Lioon Barbadoes 1 To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that might convoy me to any 
other part of the World. 1703 Lond. uat. No. 3888/4 Boast 
to convoy Letters and Pacquets between England and 
the Islands of Baibadoes, Aniego, etc. 

tb. refl. To transport or betake oneself, raie, 
Maulb Hist, Piets in Misc, Scot. 1 . 13 1'hose Britons 
convoyed themselves into tiie western parts of the Island. 

f 6. To conduct or carry through (an affair) ; 
to manage. Obs. Chiefly Sc, 

1430 Lvdg. ChrvH, Troy Prol., I'o convoy it with thine in- 
fluent e. 1500-00 Dunbar Poe$tts, ‘ 7 'hir ladyis/air \ With 
littill noy, lliay con convoy Anc mater fynaly. 1513 
Douclao Much XII. v, 15 Not onexpert lo convoy aik a 
thing. iM Compi. Siot, Ded, 4 His. .ontreprise vbb con- 
uoyit and surcurrit be ai e dUiyne miracle. «s86a R. 
Baillib Zvr/. ii7;5i I 38s (Jam.) A cbomy huslnoss. .which 
the moderator, by great wisdom, got cauniiy convoyed. 
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Heoce Oonrojing vbL sb, 

i^J. Haywaru tr. Bioudi's Sromtna Hiff dii«g:bt«r 
a ccMivoYiiig homewards by the Prince of Menriunio. 
1651 Reliq, U'oiitm, 453 (K.)« 1 aim at the convoying oT you 
up to your Eton. 

Convoy (ic^ n voi) , sb. [a. F. contfot (in Froimrt, 
15th c.)» t. csnvayer to Covvor.] 

I. Conduct of oneself or of aHairs. 

1 1 . Carriage ('oroDeself)| deportment, demeanour, 
conduct. Sc. Obs. 

1900-ao Dunbar Dmmct f« Q.‘s CAalm^r, Quhen I law 
hir na trimJye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance. 

1 2 . Conduct, ntanagcment ; artful management, 
art, trick. .SV. Obs, 

c 1583 St, Andrsis in Sempill Ball, aos Bot how, 

alaoe, as ye shall heir Betrajred thame bayth with a tryme 
convov. xS9y A. Humr //yerM (1839)63 Thinke not that 
thou W thy tndiistrie, convoy, or diligence, art able to ac- 
compMshe onye gude thing. 

II. The act of convoying. 

3 . The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
honour, guidance, or protection. 

YM7 in Lodge IllnsL Brit I. 983 The French 

wold not suffer the same to deporte without the convoye of 
some great man. 163^ Milton Camus 81 Through this ad'< 
venturous glade, .to give him safe convoy, sbga Br. Hall 
Invis. IVorid 1. f 6 It is. .hard to believe that there luive been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoya 1676 Dryugn 
Aurmgs. v. i, Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
secure. lieS Scott Mmrm. v. rviii, They deemed it hope* 
less to avoid ‘l*he convoy of their dangerous guide. An 
Brownino Bad , Catt. Nt^ea^ 934 No dream warned, ana 
DO need of convoy was. 

b. In mod. Sc. The accompanying of a person 
part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

s8i6 Scott Antiq. xxx, *lt's just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o'er the doonstaue.' 1813-79 Jamieson g.v., A 
Scats canvay, accompnnytng one to the door, or * o'er the 
dorestane In Aberdeen . . signifying more than half way 
home. Wd., Kflso Canw^. 1844 W. H. Maxwell S^rts 
4 Adv. Scat. (1835) 333. 

4 . Spec. The protection of an escorting force; 
esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Cnn.n Disc. Trade fed. 4) 4 To sail always in fleets, 
to which in all time of danger they allow Convoy. 1697 
Land, Gas. No 3980/9 His Majer.ty’s Ship the Chester, with 
several VcsscIh under her Convoy. 1769 Uobiciitson CAas. P', 
III. XII. 379 He set sail . . under convoy of a large fleet. 
1830 W. fttviNQ Astoria III. 937 The frigate Pho^e, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac Todd from Rio Janeiro. 1833 Macau> 
LAY Jhfist. Bug'. 111 . 435 So difficult was it to ^taiii the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bribes. 

t 6. Conveyance, transport (of inpplics'i. rare. 
i8m Hoi.lano Listy xxi. Ivii. 436 Whereny ail convoy [L. 
eammsatus] of victuals from everie part was stopped, but 
onely that which came by the Po, in Keeles. 

III. An escort. 


0 . An honorable escort, a. ^n. 

163s Lithoow Tmtf. vi. 11683^ with this shouting Con- 
voy of six thousand Oriental Christians. s68i Cotton 
Ivtmd. Psake 18 Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. x866 Livingstonb Jml. (1873) 
I. X. 954 A convoy of honour to Mahamad. 
b. Spec. A funeral train or cortege. 

1313 Ld. Bp.rnrrr Froiis. 1 . ccccxliii. 781 Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the comtesse his wyfe, whose 
bodyes were brought to an abbey besyde Lysle . . ther folow- 
eth such as were oi-dayned for tne conuoy. 1803 Hoi.ijvno 
Plntarch's Mar. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead. 1631 Webvbr Anc. Fun. Mon, 17 ITie conuoy ofhis 
fathers oh^quies. 1863 Rubkin Munera F. (1880) 136 The 
grey convoy of chief-mourner waves. 

0 . * The company at a maiTiage that goes to 
meet the bride, North of ScotV (Jam.). [So K. 
eonvoi in Cotgr. ‘ a following, waiting, or attend- 
ii^ on, esp. in mariage and buriall matters '.] 

1 , An armed force accompanying or escorting 
any person or persons, goods, provisions, or mu- 
nitions of war ; a protecting escort. 

Drayton Leesnds iil 613 A chosen Convoy of His 
chiefdst Friends, To guard me safe to Yorke. 1603 Knollics 
Hist. TurAs (16^) 985 Scanderbeg. .sent them with a suffi- 
cient convoy of horsmen in safely out of Epirus. 1639 1 ^* 
Harris ParwaVs Iran Age 959 ‘i he .said Convoy consisted 
of about fifteen hundred horsemen. 1670 Drydkn Canq. 
Gresnadn 1. ill. i« And with a convoy send him safe away. 
17x7 Lady M. W. Montaous Lett. xxv. 1 . 80, 1 de-sired him 
to appoint where he urould be met by the Turkish convoy. 
x8oo WRIXIMOTON in Gurw. Desp. I. iBt l*hM Corps is tomove 
to the redoubt, at which place 1 shall nave occa.sion for it as 
a convoy for pvovisiona. steg Mrs. Gaskxll Nartk 4 S. xlv. 
To Pans, whither she couldWily have met with a convoy. 

b. tsp. A party of ships of war escorting un- 
armed vessels. 


xfijfi Blunt Pay. Levant {i63j)s7 Rhodian Galleys., to 
ke our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 Steele Taller No. 4 
F 7 A Dutch Man of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said Fleet, x^ Macaulay Hist. Estg. IV. x 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rookci, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. 187* Yeats Growl A 
Comm. 939 A convoy now accompanied the herring fleet for 
its protectioo. 

1 8 . One who (or that which) guides ; a guide, 
conductor. Obs. 

x6e8 Beaum. & Fu Custom af Cesmtry ni. v. Sir, if an 
angel were to be my oonvw, He should not be more wel- 
come. 1647 Ward Simp. Cebler 39 If God hide his Mth« 
Snun is at hand to tame Convoy. ux8Bb Butler Rsssu 
<T759) II. 470 Charity Is not only our Convoy to Heavm, 
but engaged to stay with ue there for ever. iTES-fi Pott 
Oifyss. EVIL 989 Oh be some god his convoy to our shace I 


t8. A thinff that ooaducta, a coaductiiig me* 
ditim, channel, way, or path. Obt. 

sg|m SRAua. Rem, 4 n> fv. 003 CortU made fflee a 
tackled staire, Which to the high gnlfant of my ioy, 
Must be my cottuoy. 1804 Jee. I CeumiMl. (Ath.) rog The 
Nose being the proper Or|^ and conuoy of the sense of 
•melling to the brainea idey tr. JSaeeifs L(A 4 JDealA 
C1651) 41 The Drink, which n the Convoy tx the Meat « 
sdsx-e Jbe. Taylor Serm./er IVnr 1x6781 03 The Rettgion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain, .ana therefore needs 
not be received by humaae and weak Convoys. 

10 . An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
vehicle ; a clog or brake used to check the speed 
of a coal-wagon descending an incline cm rails. 

X784 Lend. Mag. 144 F is a convoy, .it is by this t^t the 
waggon is guided when itemaes down what the waggon-men 
callruns. Tkbooolo Railroads 106 The waggons are 
regulated by friction on the surfaces of the wheels, which is ! 
produced by the attendant pressing on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called a convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the wa^on. ^8a Smiles Euginsers 
TIL IT The waggoner standing behind to check the upeed 
by means of a convoy or wo<Meti brake bearing upon the 
ri ms of the wheels. 

IV. A company or individual convoyed. 

IL A company under escort. 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro* 
visions or ammunition to a town or army, under 
the protection of an escort ; a supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

>577 Holinshkd Scot. Ckrm, 479/x The same army vnder 
the conduct of the sayde Erie pacing forth with a conuoy 
of vittles unto Hadington. 1^3 Lend. Cat. No. 1489/3 A 
I'reat Convoy is lately arrived at Audenard, with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Tram of 
Artillery. 1691 Hartcliffb Virtues 7 To cut off all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Driidcs, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 17x0 Lend. Gum. No. 47x4/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread . .came yesterday to the Comp. sBe7 O. W. Roberts 
Adv, Cent. Amer. aBg They oAen met convoys of roulcB 
laden with merchandise. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 341 
The cavalry . . surprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. X859 Smiles Se^-Hel^ xiii. (x86o) 351 | 
Never censing his charge ..until he had seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. 

b. A Beet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

s^ Camden Kent.. Rpitapkes’^ The sinking of the great 
galiassc, ilie taking of their Conuoie, which in the East 
partes is called a Caniana. 1743 Bui.kklky & Cummins 
Vey. .T. Sens 9 Join’d Company with us his Majesty's Ships 
. .with a large convoy of Merduint-Shtps. 17^ Falconer 
Diet. Marine Cottvoy^ a fleet of merchant-ships bound 

on a voyage to some particular parL X793 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp, (ed. a) 1 . 3x4 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. X839-40 W. Irvino tVel/erfs 
R. (1850 xxx, I once fell in with a cimvoy of merchant ships, 
bound for the West Indies. 

to. A company marching together for com- 
panionship and mutual protection, a eaxavan. Obs. 

i6e3-6 PuacHAB iL 1369 Through these.. Coun- 
tries there is no passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes. 

d. A consignment of itorcs under escort ; a con- 
ducted party. 

1837 W. Irvino Ca/t. BonnadlU 1 . 31 To this rendesvoos 
tlie company tends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier. Ibid. ll. 07 A party 
of trappers, .on a journey with a convoy of goods or peltries. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 159 M. h«l brought back bis | 
convoy without even seeing a moose. 

V. aitrib. and Comb.^ as convoy-bond, -duty, 
~ship\ t oonvoy-oarriage, a tender. 

1695 Drydrn Pastry 4 Paini. Wks. x8o8 XVII. 996 As 
convoy-ships . . accompany their merchants. 1893 Pitt in 
G. Ease's Diaries <z86a) ll. 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IT. 899 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. xSag 
Wood RaiLraads 150 Tm water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage K, attaclied to the engine. 

t Convoyaiica. Obs. [f. Convoy v . 4 -anoe.] 

L Artful management; cunning device; ■■ CoN* 

VETANCB II. 

1603 Florio ATantaigns ill. v. (xfiie) 499 Their wfles, 
sleights, close convt^iices. x537 Gillebpib Eng. POP. 
Cerem. Ep. Bivb, The cunmag convoyance of tnat old 
Serpent. X643 R. Baillie Lett, 4 ymls.iiZ^i) IL 108 It was 
the canny convoyance of thtme who guides inoefc mattam 
to their own interest. 

2. -Conveyance. 

1637 CiLLEsriR Eny, Pop. Csrrm. in. iv. 53 The adoration 
. .must first be earned to the Signs as a meanes of coii* 
vmrance vnto ChrisL 

8 . The channel by which, anything is conveyed. 

1603 Daniel Camsnend. Verus in Floras Afaniaipse, Aa a 
guest in gratefulnesse. .[he] Might spare to tax tV unapt 
convoyances. 

<Soiiyo7*2r. In 5-6 Sc. -«f. [f. Convoy p. + 
-ER 1 , -ARB.I One that convoyi, a conductor : ft. 
a guide ; f R manager ; o. a. convoy-thip. 

e X470 Henry WaUaee vil xegj Conuoyax oflk adio wen 
to gud Wallace. 1513 Douglas ASneis vii. vi. 87 BeHona.. 
sail tuitd by. To be convqyar of the mariaice. i66ff LeneL 
Gam* No. 7V3 Four Fireaoipa.. formerly Coovoyen to tha 
Herring Duasea. 

-h OtmTm'lMTftiftf ft. Ohs. ran. [L ppt. stem 
of L. commhtirdn, I cm- intensiTe <f vsUnPr- i 
drt to wound.} tram. To wound alt found^ or 
leveiely. 


OOfTFUZmON. 



X875 H C. Wood Tke^, (1879) Porphyroxla . . the 
most powerfol of all the convuLuini opium alKRiokfo. Ibid. 
93a Claude Bernard ranks narootuia above morphia . . os a 
convulsant in the lower animals 

Convulse (kibw ls), sk [f. L. convuls- ppt. 
stem of coftvellire to pull violently hither and 
thither, to wrest, wrench, ghattei; ete., t coHr to- 
gether vellirs to pluck, pull, tear.} 

1 . trmss. To fhake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
phj^ically (ai in an earthquake), poUtlcally, or 
gocially. 

X643 Sir T. Browne Rslig. Afsd. 1. 1 38 To dote on life, or 
be convnlst and tremble at the name of death. xTgg Morse 
Asner. Geog. I. 659 Ihe late war, by which North Caroirfia 
was greatly convulsed, xtxg Shelley it 4 cx^ 349 The buntt- 
ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean. 18^ D'Irraeu 
Ckas. /, III. i. 6 A revolution . .was to convnliia England for 
many yean. 1B66 Diceenb Rspr. Pisses zix Our watering 
place has been convulsed by the agitation, iMs or No Gna. 
X87S Lvbll Prine. GsaL IL 11. xxviiL 94 Tha plain of Bo- 
gota . . was convulsed by an eaiihqiiake. 

2 . PeUh. To affect with a succeasion of violent 
involuntary contractiong of the muscleff, so ai to 
produce agitation of the limbs or whole body ; to 
throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in passive.) 

x68z Hallvwell Melampr. 78 (T.) A young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his body, having sometimes one 
member and sometiroe.s another, violently agitated. 1695 
tr. CalAatcEs Lt. CAirurg. Put out 53 Which did not ful 
.. in convuUing the Patient. 1804 Msd. JmL Xll. 973 
The left side of the body was more convulsed than the 
right. 188a SyeL Sac. Lsx., Convulsed, affected with a 
Convulsion. 

tb. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening ; to * draw up \ Cf. Convulsion 2 a. 

X69Z Ray Creation 1. (1704' 89 The parts, .are^ by and by, 
convulsed and shortly relaxed. 

o. To throw into a violent fit of laughter. 
(Associated with 1 and a.) 

X751 Johnson Rambler No. 176 F i ConvuUing them with 
irresistible laughter. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ey.fniUmg 
Minis. Wks. iBta II. 194 A thought that now convulseth us 
with laughter. 1871 Mori vy (x886) xx9 Explana- 

tory comments, after the showman’s maiuier, in which he 
would convulse his friends at the expense of his enemies. 
1887 Jessoiv a ready vii. 9x3 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for mil«. 

8 . intr. To become convulsed ; esp. to be affected 
with convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed. 

1084 tr. Bofurt’s Mere. Compit. iil 76 The Child cried a 
little, did not faint, nor coavulsa. 18x4 BvaoN Corsair i. x, 
FealinKB • . That rise-^convulse — contend — that freera or 
alow. Plush in the cheek or damp upon the brow. s888 R. 
Waugh in Daily News 7 June 5/0 He. .foil down, .shivered 
a little, and ccmvulsad at the mouth. 

t Oomnalftft, ppi^ a. Obs. [ad. L. couwtls-us, 
pa. pple. of cottvelUre : see prec.] Convulsed. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Aterc, Compit. ml xio They that are oon- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. 

Convillftei fb. ran, [f. the vb., or after a L. 
type *convuisus {u stem).} * Convulsion, 
x8bo Kbatb Hyperion 111. 199 Liker still to one who should 
take leave Of pale immortal death, and.. with fierce con- 
vulse Die into Kfe. a 1843 Hood Jack HaU xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff’d so far away A last convulse. 

ConvnlMd (k/rnvirlst), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ID 1 ; or perh. t. L. comvuls-us y -ed ^ befoie the 
vb. was in i]««e.] Affected with convuMon ; 
violently agitated or disturbed. 

xffga tr. Bruels Presxis M. 938 Good for the conuulfod 
parts. X795 WiLRBs Cerr. (1805) IV. eii In the present con- 
vulsed situation of Europe, lils F. D. Btoret in Atlesntis 
MentAfy Apr. 475/t Convulsed torreaCi of matter in igneous 
fusion . .rolling in all direetinns. 

Ctonmlftilllft (k(foTV*laib 1 ), a. ran. [f. CoN- 
VULRE V. or L. convulse -VEUA.'X Capable of 
be,iDg convulsed or violently agkated. 

iisi^ Embmon Ess,, Cirein Web. (Bohn) I. 134 Tha 
great man is not convulsiUe or lormentablc. 

tOoOBTltlfti’fle, A* Obs. rart^K [f.L. comm/s^ 
urn convulsed 4 fk-us making: see -no.] PrcH 
dttckig convukion. 

x^ T. Johnson Pareps CAirurg. ix. xi. (1678) 9tB The 
conceived coimslsifidt cxuBe. 

Con’FU'lftlAg, Ppl^ a. That eonvulsei. Hence 
OoftTiiTglagljr aav. 

sftif FoMELANQua Eng. iasdsr 7 Admin. (xBm) I. 306 Con- 
vulsi^y ridiculous in awkwardness. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
CAuM.ix, Gander, in a convutsug speechi gives them Uie 
health or Bailey junior. 

OonTVlftifttt (k^w'ljsn). N(ad. L. comndsOth 

em, R. of action f. conveUin (see CONVULffi], or 
perh. immed. a. F. convulsion (Amyot, xfith c.). 
The medical sense was alieady used ui L. by Flmy 
and the medical writers.] 

«fl. The action of wieoching, or conditkia of 
beiag wrcncM. Obs. 

1999 Nashb LsrUsn Staffs Wks. x883-^ V. 997 Tha popes 
follonr so tyrannously bjuidled [on the rede], would rether fa 
that sattnItAth of cofkmilsfcm c o n fow P hee cr o dfied leeua 
Christ. 10x0 Crooeb Bosfy pf Man 68 The Grisplag of tha 



"• wif.'ujU'lafhSriK 

tb^^. A'wtcnch'. Oh, 

Evelyii Mp,<k^!phm 90 The oonvuUion wm toe 
^Hible to them ^h that the wae foKml to give way to her 
importumties. i68i Smadwhll S^r, Altatta v. iii. Wka. 
*09 It la with aome convulaions 1 am lorn from you. 

2 . Path, fa. An involuntary contrmction, atiffen- 
ing, or 'drawing up* of a muscle, limb, etc.; 
cramp ; tetanus. Oh. 

igta H. Llovd Tr$tu. Health Y viij, A convulayon after 
t^ dnmking of hellebore is deadly. 1610 Shakb. Tnn^. iv. L 
'i**’*®.*?y Goblins that theygrinde their ioynu 
With dry Convuhlons, shorten vp their siiiewes With aged 
Cr^ps. xtf55 CuLrarpicK RrvertHs 1. v. 94 SpaamuM, Cramp, 
(W Convulsion, la an involuntary and continued retraction of 
the N wvea and Musclea. 1700 Arbuthnot in Sw^ft'e Lett. 

"• >0*# i **ow ao bod of a constant convulsion in 
my heart, xydo-ya ir. Juan ^ l/lloa's rev. (ed. 3^ II. vii, 
viL 90 1 he common or partial, and the malimant or arched 
convulsions, .those, .attacked by the letter nnk under it in 
two or three days. 

b. In modern use (usually //.) : An afTection 
marked by involuntary contractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular ftiotion and agitation of a 
limb or of the whole body. 

1650 Bulwkr Anthrohontet. 141 Who,. fell straight way 
mto a Convulsion and Epileptical fits, xl^ EacharoC^. 
Clergy 46 It shall uot . . put you into a fit of a convulsion. 
*747 WKSi.r.Y Prim, Physic (176a) 36 One every hour till 
the Convulsions cease. ,1803 Med. /rv//. IX. 53a Convul- 
sion. as an idiopathic disease, has been considlered as one 
of the most frequent to which ch'ldren are subject x86x 
Flo. Nichtinoalb Ntirsing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions. 

o. transf. Violent agitation of the animal frame. 

^ s8oa Mab. Edgeworth Moral T. (i8i6‘ 1 . iii. 16 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it's hind logs, .the convulsion of death. 
x8a6 Disraeli I'w. Grey iv. iv. 153 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1837 S. Orrorn Que~ 
dah v. 63 The water . . muddy, rendered more so by the 
splashings and convulsions of the animaL 
d. esp. ifl.) A violent fit of laughter. 

*735 Pop* Arhnthntd 87 Pit, Box, and g.airry in con- 
vulsions hurl'd. i8aa Scott Pirate iv, This .set everyone 
present into convulsions of I.Tughter 180 Emerson Lett. 
4- Sor. Aims. Resources Wits. (Bohn) 111 . eoi When the 
orator shakes him into convulsions of laughter. 

3 . Violent soclnl or political agitation. 

1643 Prynnr Rome*s Masier-‘P. (cd. a) ao Councells, .most 
meet for the convulsion of Che Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms. 1891 Luttrell Brie/ R el. (1857) 
11 . 3x0 Great convulsions were feared in that state, x^ 
Junius Lett. x\. 47 Wide is the distance between a riot of 
the populace and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. 1848 
Macaulay Htst. Rug. 11. 189 The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation into convuUtons. t886 Morlrv Prance 
18M C. Crit. Misc. 111 . aB8 If the convulsions of >789^x794 
were due to the revolutionary doctrine. 

4. Violent physical disturbance ; esp. said of an 
earthquake or similar phenomenon . 

1709 Maundrbi.l Jottru. Jerus, (17^9) 79 As if the Earth 
had here suffer’d some great convulsion. 1794 Sullivan 
f^yew^Nat.^ll, Earthquakes, v^canos^ anti convulsions. 

cxviii. 456 The 
KUKY Physiogr. 
hus raiae such 

an amount of .solid land. 

5 . Comb., aa convulsion fit. 

x6^7 S. W. Schism Dispack*t 118 S. Peter's Authority., 
begins suddenly to feel the cramp and conuulsion-nts. 
X748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 174 The Convulsion-Fits 
which happen to young children. 1890 Spectator 7 June, 
The convulsion fits and triumphs of selfish self- will 

ConyU'Llioxial, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of convulsion. 

a X834 Lamb in Lffe Lett. xiv. 1^3, I acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convuUional cough. 

Conyulfidoiiary (k^nvudjanilri), a. and sb. 
[f. Convulsion + - ary ; cf. F. conwetsionnaire.] 

A. aeij\ Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected 
with, or marked by, convulsion [/it. and/fc)- 

1798 W. Tavlor in Monthly R erf. XXV. 5x5 The Ahbd 
Wmckelmann . . has formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisaeurs,^ who ape his convulsionary extasiea. xSig Scott 
Guy M. liv, After one or two desperate and almost con- 
vulstonaiy struggles. s86x Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 1 . 140 
This . . gives it uso much more of a sudden and convulsion- 
ary character. X873 Lowbll Among my Bks. Scr. 11. 9x0 
Whatever was convulsionary and destructive in politics, 
b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries : see U. 

18x4 tr. Voltaire's Candid t. xxi, X07, 1 have been ac- 
euainted with the scribbling mob, the caballing mob, and 
the ^nvulsionary mob. xStt All Y. RoundlAo. 98. 3a The 
Revivals in Ireland aeem to be nowise different to the Con- 
vulsionary movement. 1874 J. H. Blunt Dkt. Sects a. v., 
The hold which the Convulsionary delusion had on the 
popular mind was considerable. 

B. sb. One of a number of fanatict in France 
in the 18th century, who fell into convulidons and 
extravagances, supposed to be accompanied by 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of a Jansenist named 
Francois de Ffiris, in the cemetery of St.-M6dard 
near Paris. (Also in Fr. form eommisionnaire.) 

174X tr. D*Aegen*s Chimse Lett, x 59 The Convulsionaries 
have Fits of Madness ; some leap and dance, without Rule 
and Cadence; others throw themselves fiat along, and 
tumble upon the Floor. t%$gAll Year Roundlha. a8. 31 
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The ConvolskmnairBs.who. .fluitf themselvei Inlecfilalalfile 
fits befom the tomb ol the Ar^kdMieoa Paris, sfimlloaijev 
Crit. Mist. Ser. 11 . 86 'BiepaMayeias of Jaaieiust coiivnL 
sionariea, or thahytteries oTMetaMist negtoes. 
Oonwtoiomwtt. (f. aa next ^ -tan.] 

1 . The practice of the Coavulalonaries of the 
x8lh centnry : see prec. 

x89e Public Opinion x6 July, Convulslonism.— The scenee 
in the St. Mdoard churcaym remind one of oertain epU 
dmicB of the Middle Agim. 

2 . The doctrine of geological coovulaionUts ; 
catastrophism, 

ConwmaioiiiBt (kdnvvl/onist). [f. Convul- 
sion + -1ST.] 

1 . - CONVULSIONABT B \ slso uied of other reli- 
gious enthusiasts. 

x86s Bauno-Gould Werttoolrfes iv. 40 As Insensible to nsin 
as the Jansenbt convulsionUts of S. Mraard. xStp M rb. Ou- 
PHANT Reign Geo. 11 . II. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
themselves on their knees round the Convulsionist. 

2 . Geol. One who holds that the great geological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals ; -» Catastrophist. 

1880 A. R. Wallace I si, Lifestih Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ' Unifurmitarians' as opposed to the 
* Convulfcionisu *. x88x Geikib in Macm. Meg. July 999/9. 
1888 C>. CLXVL 113. J s r 

Co&Tulaivtt (k^vo lsiv), a. (sb.). [ad. L. type 
*convu/sjV‘Us (prob. in mcd. or mod.L. of medi- 
cine), f. convuls' ppl. stem + -ive. Cf. mod.F. 
convulsif -ive (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

X615 Crook B Body of Man 930 There is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, anuiher altogether 
Sjmiptomicall and Convuisiue. xyoi Rows A mb. Step- 
Moth. V. i, 1 cannot bear l*he<)e fierce convulsive Starts. 
1813 J. Thomson Lect. It^nm. 977 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive affections, a 1839 Praxd Poems 1x8641 H- 30 / The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by nis con- 
vulsive clasp. ,1864 H. Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. for 1863^ 
the Iherapeutical value of Cod-liver Oil in Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

b. fig. : cf. Convulsion 3. 
a 1797 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 187 England has continued 
. . to oppose the ambitious views of France ; except during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 1835 1. Taylob 
Spir. Despot, x. 431 To prevent convulsive and perilous 
reforms. Phillii'S kesmr, viii 943 Eurth-movementa 

of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes. 

2 . Affected with convulsion [lit. and fg.). 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 949 Subterraneous Streams 
issuing from an Hiatus of a convulsive Mountain. XTag 
PoPB Odyss. IV. 959 Rolling convulsive on the floor. S83B 
Dickens A^ick. Nick. xvih. 143 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to teaur her front off. 

8. Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 


a X70D Drydbn (T.), Convulsive rage possess'd Her trem- 
bling limbs, and heav’d her lab'rii^ breast. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. h P\ I. XXV. 760 His whole frame was agitated with 


bling limbs, and 

DeeJ. 4 P\ I. xx\ , „ , 

convulsive passion. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) 1 . vi. 933 
Nothins; so . . convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed. 

t B. sb. A drug that causes * convulsion * or 
contraction (see Convulsion 2 a). Obs. 

xyag Bradley Pam. Diet. II. s.v. 7’umour, You must 
neither use Cnnvulsives nor Repercusives. 

ConvilladTely (k^vN'lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ^.1 la a convulsive manner ; spasmodically. 

1796 Soin-HRY Mary, Maid 0/ inn bo Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start. x8ra Med. Jtnl. vIII. 951 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. X873 Tkibtram 
Moab XV. 991 You clutch convulsively at the excrescences 
of an overhanging rock. 1875 Jowktt Plato {tA. 9) III. 174 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 

Con'ra'lsivenesB. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

X879 Farrar Si. Paul{x%%2) 998 The extraordinary con- 
vulsiveness of his expressions. x88s Chicago Advance xB 
M^ 314 With a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety, 

Convyne, obs. Sc. f. Covin. 

Conwoy, obs. Sc. £ Convoy. 

Cony* coney (kJR’m, ke’ni), sb. PI. oonlee 
(ooneye). Forms : a. a onnin, 3 konyxig, 4-5 oon- 
7xis(e, 5 oonnlnge, -ynge, konyne, 5-6oiuning, 
ounyng, -Ing; 0 . 2 ounig, 4oonlg, 5 oonnyg; 
7. 6-7 oonle, oon7e,oonnie,-ye, oonny,oonney, 
ounnie, ounney, 6-8 ounny, 4- oony, 6- ooney. 
[The current form represents OF, conil, connil, 
cogn. w. Pr, conil^ Sp. eonejo, V^.coelho, It . coneglio 
L. cunJcul'Ut rabbit (also burrow, underground 
passage, military mine), according to ancient 
authors a word of Spanish origin. The OF. pi. 
(with / suppressed) conit, later conh, gave an 
Eng. pi. eonys. conies, and thb a singular cony^ 
come. The ME. eunin, konyne, cmyng^nA a. OF. 
conin, eennin^ Anglo-Fr. coning, a parallel form 
to eonil, which gave also MDn. eonijn, Du. kmim% 
and, with a for 0, LG. kantn, whence mod.G. dim. 
kaninchen. In Eng. the form cunyng, cunning 
came down to the 16th c. ; but from the lath c. 
onward it varied also with cunig, conig, eonnyg. 
The historical pronunciation is with (9 ) ; common 
spellings from i6th to 18th c. nere cunnii, cunney, 
eunny, and the*word regularly rimed with honey, 


oomTi 
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hoa gradually crept in. . . ^ 

Thtt pranandatioii is Isrcdiy dee to te 
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enrnny form, may have coatrihot^ to the prafiNrem .fijf • 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriotorw^ walto 
knew only the ctmny pronunciation ; Smart fism) says it 
k familiarly pronouacM cunny*, but eOuy h foo 

Roleoin reading*. The obsoleRoence of the wero Is ako a 
cause of the unfixed spelling ; the Bible of kdSt has ewefir# 
cot^y, conies, modern editione caexy, emfn (cf. 
monies), an Irregutarity retained In the Reviston 0 * *88*. _ 

The rabbit Is evidently of late introduction Into Britaill 
end Korthem Eurojpe : it has no native name in (^Ino or 
Teutonic, and there Is no mendon of it in Bagland befm 
the Norman period: in the quotations the fur^ perhapelmi 
ported, appears before the animal. The Welsh cieeAWt 
ewningen. Is from ME^ the Irish coinnin, and Gaalle 
coinean, eeinein from ME. or APr.J 

1 , A rabbit: formerly the proper and ordinary 
name, but now superseded in general use by rahbii^ 
which was originally a name for the young only, 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less familiar use with game-keepers, poachenh 
game-dealers, and cooks : in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild rabbit, o. It is i^o the 
name in Heraldry, d. dial. In some districts ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 
to an old one. 

a. 0. [xagjo Britton l xxiL 1 1 De veneyioua et de peRtoun 
et des coniys [v.r. cooyi, coninx, conyns].] ciges In 
Songs rCamden) igx We shule fio the Cooyng, ant maka 
roste is ioyne. c 1330 VVilL Paleme xBa Y-charged wih 
coiiyng ft hares. 1358 Minot Poems vill. 75 Haue wa 
nowher conig ne cat 'I a 14/00 Morte Arth. 297 Connyges 
in cretoyne culourcde fulle fairs, cxam Rom, Rose 7046 
With conynges, or with fyne vitaille [Fr. connis lareus em 


Cunninges, & vthers hearts. . 

4 .^lae 18, I saw the cunning and the eat, Qubaia downis 
with the dew was wat 

7. XM [see a, /)]. c srgo R.Brunnb Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
*5750 Frond )>ey neucre hcit ne hjpde. .Ne hare, cony [P.r, 
conyng], ffowen, no ro. e S38X Chaucer Pari, Fouiee 293 
The htel conyes to her pley gunne hye. 1308 Tebvuia 
Barth. De P, R, xviii. i. (*495) 749 Conees and harea and 
other suche. e 2440 Promp, Pmrv. 4a x Rabat, yonge oonye, 
cunicellus. 157s 1 ‘urbbrv. Yenerie IxIlL 278 The Coma 
beareth her Kaoettes xxx dayea. i6si Coroa., ConniL 
lean, a young Rabbet, little young Connie. s6gg MoirrxT 
& Bxnnbt Health's Improv. (1746) 157 The RoonanB, who 
fattened young Hares in Clap^n, as we do Cunnies. s6te 
WoRLiDGB Srst, Agrit. (i68x) X73 Besides the wilde, whlcm 
are very profitable in Warrens, tame Conejrs may lie kept. , 
either in Hotthes, or in Pits. 1779-8X Johnson L, P., Drake 
Wks.IV,439 Holes like those of roneys. x848LyrrOM Hetrold 
XII. i. You might see . . the hares bm cornea stealing forth 
to sport or to feed. 1885 K. Buchanan fVaJor viii. 

Comes, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her, 
b. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 447 fa cony, ley hym 
on he liak in ho di-'ich, if he haue grace. 1466 Memm. 4 
Ifoueeh. Exp. 435 Item, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
end a cony, viijA tttS Stow Surv. xxx. (x6i») 063 A aigna 
of three Conies hanpng ouer a Poulters aiall. South 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No penon shall turn out or sto^ with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. 1789 Bath ymL 
aa June, Mr. Welbore ttllis brought in a Bill lor the better 
preservation of Conies, ax^ X^AED Poems (1864) 1 . 133 
And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies. 
2867 Wigan Observer 93 Feb., On Monday, at Southport. . 
two young men . . were charged with tresnaasing in search 
of coneyi. 1883 Standard a8 July 6/7 Leverets e/6d. to 
a/fid., conies 8d. to lod. (2890 Salsoman in OjfordMaokei, 

'Wild mlihita ira-CR.ll ecniRRn 

14B He beareth Argent 
KR Union Hon. SoppL x8, 
3 Conies currant argent. iBBa Cuuans Heraldry 89 A 
Hare or Rabbit (heraldically termed Coney), 
d. 2088 R. Holme Armoury 11. viL 139 A conie, i a 
Rabett, and after an old Cony, a 2700 B. £. Diet. Cant. 
Crete, Otdd/oney, after the first Year. x8^ Mid^Yorksh. 
Gloss., Coney, usually Mplied to a young rabbit. 

®. (wthout //.) The flesh of the rabbit. 

2338 HALE Thre Lowes 487 They wyll durty poddynges 
eate. For wante of befe and conye [rime-wde. monyuw 
hon^, sunny]. 2586 Cogah Haven Health cxxxv. (2636) 
236 Conie. .so plentifull a meate in this land. 

2 . The skin or fur of the rabbit. (The earliest 
recorded use in Eug.) Obs. or dial. 

a xaoo MoralOdey6i Ne seal ber beofou ne greinecunig 
[v.r. cunin, konyngl ne ermine. 2423 Wilt Moryo 
(Somerset Ha), j pylcne de coD3mga. 2314 FrrBHBRa. yust. 
Peas (1538) xae None of the clergye .. weore any maner 
furrs, other than the blacke oony, bogy, gray oony. etc. 
cxgH Chnrc/no, Ace. St, Mary Hill. London (Nidiola 
2797) ie4 A rosoet old gowne with old biak cooncy. a i6as 
Fletcher N^U Gent, v. i, A quiver of your grace*! linde 
with Cunney. c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkel^e{rA^ 1 . 303 
All of them of cloth, and furred with Coney. i87y FsAOOkuc 
N. W. Lime. Gloss., Conies, rabbit-skins. 

S. In O.T. used to translate Hebrew shSphdn^ 
a imall paclwdenii (Hyras fyriacus), living in 
cavei and clefta of the rock* in Palestine. 

24. . WvcLw Lev. xi. 5 (MS. N* c 2490) A ciroiprille, ether 
aconyngIv;r.oraeonyl ■S33CovB]iDALB/*r.ctii.(civ.]28 
The hillet ere a refuge far the wylde goetet, and 10 are the 
atony rockoB for y» oeityea 2058 BiEut (Bishops’) Pron, 
xxx. 96 The eoeim ere but a feeble folke, yet meke their 


* Wild rabbits we oall ooniea*] 

O. 2620 Guillim Heraldry 
three Conies, Sable. 2642 VotKR Unum Hen. S0| 
Conies currant 
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tM»roiig:heii Rinons the rocke. i6i« — Deni, xiv. 7 The CMnel. 
and the here, end the conv Ifntni. etiii. coney]. 1W3 Kinoe- 
LBV WMer^hab. ii. (1886) Bi The beent .. is 6r»t cousin to 
the little hairy coney of Scripture. 1^ Dawbom hlmrih ^ 
Man 948 The Modem Demans or (^ies. slftc Bible 
flleviMcd) Lni. xi. 7 lire Coney [marg» The Hyrex Syriacos 
or rock .hedger.) 

4 . Applied also locally to the Ca)>c Hynix cr 
Das {Ilyrax Capensis)^ and to the Pika or Callin^^ 
Hare {Laffomys priticeps^ of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 
quadrupeds. 

igu Kdbm Decade* 134 In the citle of Dominica . . Connies 
(whi^e they caule VtUu beynn no bygger then myse). Ihid^ 
135 Thie meKsenger deuourea three of the counnies. 17x0 
Brit. Af^nllo IJl. Na 7a a/x A Guinea Pig . . in Johnston's 
Natural History goes by the Name of a Spanish C^ney. 1796 
Stkdman Surinam II. xxiL 153 The loni^.nosed Cavy . or 
Indian Coney. In Surinam. .there is still another species 
of the Agouti, called the Indian Ret-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail. xSjs Pringle A/r. Sk. vi. 304 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by. .the das or coney. s86s Livingstone 
Zambesi vii. lAa Afterwards brought us.. a roasted coney. 
sSgs Daiiy Nnvs 9 Nov. 5/5 Antony the novelties lately 
added to the collection of livinjg anmials in the Regent's 
Park is a coney or hyrax belonging to a different species. 

+ 8 . A term of endearment for a woman. Obs. 
a igaB Skelton EL Rummyng 335 He calleth me his 
wliytyng, His nobbes and his conny. a 1553 U dam. Royster 
7 ). •Arb.)37 Ah sweete lambe and coney, igda J. Hrvwood 
Prorr. ^ E/ifr. (1867) x8i lane thou seflest sweete conies in 
this pultry shoppe : But none so sweete as thy selfe, sweete 
conyemonpe. lOix Bkaum Be Fl. k’nf. Bum. Pestle Induct., 
}V^ . . Husband, Husband. Cit. What sayst thou ConieT 
D. Also indecently. 

1591 Trouh. Raigne K. yohn (1611) 53 Now for your ran* 
some my cloyster-bred conney. i 6 aa Massinger Virg. 
Mart. 11, i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices 1 They 
cry, like poulterers' wives, 'No money, no coney*. 1631 
Dfkkrn A/atck me 1. Wks. 1873 2 V. 137. 1719 D'UaFEV 

Pills VI. 198. 

t 6 A dupe, a gull; the victim of the 'cony- 
cateber’. Obs. 

igignGviKRHii Arl Conny-CatcA. 13 In Coni-catching law 
He that is coosned [is cniicci] the Connie. 159a — DeTl 
Connv’Catch, (i859> 18 An old Cony catcher. .that could 
lurtch a poor Conny of >>0 many thousands at one time. 
a 1700 B. E, Diet. Cant. ( reiu. Cony, a silly Fellow. 1730-6 
Baii.fv <folio)s.v. Couy, Tom-Cony (with the Vulgar), a very 
ailly fellow. 

7. a. Some kind of shell-fish ; ? a cone. b. A 
name for the Nigger-fish {Epinephelus punctatus) 
of the West Indies. 

176a P. H.^ Bruce Mem. yji, 434 Their shell-fish are 
conques, pcrriwinkles, coneys, etc. 

8 . a/tnb. and Ctfmb., na eony-coop^ ^fur^ -kind, 
•skin^ •stealer f •white \ foony-oheaplng, a rabbit- 
market ; t oony - clapper (sue Claffer sb .*^) ; 
foony-olose, a cony-warren ; t oony-dog {slang)^ 
a person who assists in ^ cony-catching ’ ; t oony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; t oony-ground, a cony- 
warren ; t oony-man, ? a rabbit-catcher ; f oony- 
pear (see qnot.) ; f oony-vaulted n., having a 
winding cavity, like a cony-biirrow ; f oony-yard 
« COMT-OAKIIH. 

S48I in Liber Cust. (Rolls) 344 De Pateraosterlane usque 
*Ci)nichepynge [in the neighliourhood of St. Paul's). 1330 
Palsom.3o8/i Conyholeor *clapar,/aixw/>ry. igyaT.WiLBON 
Usufy^ llie poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
a 1449 Daston Lett. No. ^8. 1 . 71 Yt happyd hym . . in the 
*Konyneclos8e. a 1^3 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. ii. 
We must carry . . Bira cages . . And *Cony-coopes. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. Tumbler.. a *Coney Dog. 1708 
J. Chamberlavnb St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. iv. (1743) 33 England 
produceth. .wax, tallow, *coney-furs, etc. 1991 Peele S/. 
O. EH*.. Gardener** .S'/., This weasel-monger, who is no 
better than a cat in n house, or a ferret in a *cony-gat. 1617 
Minsmbu Duct.. Conie-ratcher .. taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and "Conic grounds. X876 Browning 
Poete Croisie 43 Classed Once more among the *cony-kind. 
1590 Parish Reg 11 . Trin.. Hull. John Blagbrowgh, *Con- 
neyman. 16x6 Surpu 8c Markh. Country Farms 417 
Tender or delicate pear, such as the little *Conie peare. 
1664 Pkfyb />/Nxy (1879) hi. 61, I find that a *coney skin 
in my breeches preserves me perfectly from galling. X677 
Plot Ox/ordsh, aog Hie vei^ "Cony-Ktealers that were 
abroad that night, .for hast, .left their Ferret in the Cony- 
boroughs behind them. 1575 BANifiTER Chyrurg. 111. (1585) 
493 Deepe "cunniuaulted, or cavernous ulcers, .make many 
tui-nings and fouldinges, out of sight. 1590 Massinger, etc. 
Old Law III. ii, Oh 1 this sBme "coney-white takes an e.s- 
cellent black. 1^7 H award Crown Rev. For keeping 
the "Cony- Yard, Fee : s8/. 53. oaf. 
tCony, coney, V. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To act the r^bit. 

x6xi Florio. Coniglieeginre. to cunnie, to play the cunnie, 
to bee fearefuil and lurke in holes. 

Conyaok, obs. f. Coqnao. 

Cony-bnrrow. Obs. or arch. Also -borough, 
-berry, -bury. [See Burrow sb.^ and Bkrry 
A rabbit-burrow. 

Ii^ Bk. St. Alhetsii F vt, A Berry of Conyis.] 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. (1590) 377 Swearing . . that .. he 
would fetch him out of his cunny-berry. 7 c 1600 Disir. 
Empe^^ HI' i> in Bullen O. PI, Ilf ao8 A crannye as 
as a conye borrowe. 1605 Vsrbtecan Dec, intell. vii. (R.K 
Calling . . the places made for conies to hide and ahrood 
themsdves in ceny-veriee. or cony-burire. and in other parts 
of England ceny-burrowes. sAfo Buthe Eng. ImPrev, 
7 mpr. xvi. 110 About the heads of Conney- Beiries. 

4x670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Lowe <i64o> >58 The plaoc [Old 
Samm] looketh so like a long cony-borough. 


b. transf, 

a i6m Bbomr CUy v. Wks. 1873 1 . 371 Can he not . . 
read Cupids Conybery, the Park of Pleasure, Christian 
l^ove-Letteia. or some other Pamphlet 7 1691 Wood Atk. 
Oxen., P, Martyr. The R. Catholicks .. usually stiled 
them Conenbines, and t)ie Lodgings that entertain^ them 
and their children Stews and cony^uries. 

t Co'ny-oatoh, v. Obs. For forma sec CoNT. 
[A baclTTormataon from Cort-catoubb.] 
trans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.) 
xtta GatENE Dtif. Couny-Cafeh. (1859) 39 Hie Alewife 
unfes she . . Connycatch l^er guestes with stone Pottes and 
petty Cannes can hardly paye her Brewer. X996 Shake. 
Tam. Shr. v. i. 10a I'ake lieede signior Baptists, least you 
be coni-catcht in this businesse. x66o HiCKaaiMGiLL yamaica 
(1661) 89 There is no doubt but you are Conny-catch'L 
b. abscl. 

igaS Shake. Merry W. l iii. 36 There is no remedy-: 1 must 
coni-catch, 1 mu^ t shift, c x6oo Day Begg. Beduell Cr. iv. i, 
ril teach thee to cony-catch too when Icome into Norfolk. 

t Co'ny-eatoher. Obs. F or forms see CoRT. 
[f. Cony + Catoheu.] 

1 . One who catches rabbits. 

1617 in Minsheu Dnetor. 

2 . One who catches * conirs ’ or dupes ; a cheat, 
sharper, swindler. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 
after ) 

X59X Greene {title's A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daiiy piartiseci by sundry lewd persons, called Connie- 
cBtrherS| and Crosse-blters. ~ Art Conny-Catch. (1593) 1 
The coni-catcliers apparelled like honest ciuel Gentlemen . . 
attend onely to spic out a pray. x6oa Rowlands Creette*s 
Ghost 3 I'he name of Conicatchcn is so odious, thnt now a 
dayes ft is had vff, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 
euerie one tliat sheweth the least occasion of deceit, xdax 
Burton Anai. Mel. ii. iii. viii.(t^ti 361 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolem. 1657 S. Purciias Pol. Flying- 
Ins. 339 In this order are Cunnycatchers,^ who like the 
Devil! are . . still goein^ up and downe seeking whom they 
may devoure. (i8as Sr.01 t Rigel xxiii, * Marry, thou hast 
me on the hip th^re, thou old miserly cony-catcher ! '] 

/ig. 1607 Walkington opt. Glass is Whereof that old- 
cn*di^h prophet of famous memory <whame one forully 
tcarm'd Albion's ballade maker, the Cunnicatcher of time) 

. . G. Chaucer took notice. 

t Oo'ny-oatobing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Cony + 
CaTOHIro ] Chesting, duping, knavery. 

1391 Grefne (title) The Second and last part of Conny- 
Catching. 15^ Shaks. Tam. .Khr. iv. i. 45 Come, you are 
so full of ronicatching. x6ax Burton Aunt. Mel. ii. ii. iv, 
Subtlety, cunnycatchtng, knavery carries all away. 41650 
Bhathwait Sarnabees yml. iii, Cheats who liv'd W coni- 
catching. 1703 E. Ward l^ondon Spy xi. a6o (Farmer) 
Being almost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching, 
t Cony-oatcMn^i ///> a* Obs. That cheat! 
or tiicks ; gulling, gwinoling. 

159a Nobotly k Someb. (1878) 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him. 1598 
.Shaks. Merry 1. i. isS Your cony-catching Rascalls, 
Bardolf, Nym, and Pistoll. 16x0 h^ ELToN Astrolot;. 31 The 
most . . (Jonycatching Art of Astrologie. 1688 R. L'Fstrangb 
Brie/ Hist. 7 i/«« 11 . 115 A Brace of Cony-Catching Im- 
postors. 

Conydria, conydrine, van Conhydrta, -inb. 
Con^e, corse, van of Curve, Sc. Ohs. coin. 
Cony oartllp early form of Cony-oarth, q.v. 
Co*ny~fi8h. A name for the Burbot. 

xyai IL Bradley Wks. Nat, 65 1 'hey frc<|ueiitly lake at 
the Buoy of the Nure, about Christiqas. a Fish which they 
call a Coney- Fish, somewhat like an £cl. 1880-4 F. Day 
Fishes Gt. Britain 1 . 30^ appears to be derived 

from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, as a coney, 
or rabbit, does on land. 

Cony-gartll, Forms : 5 oonnynge ertbe, 
oonyngherth, oonyxigerthe, Sc. ounnyngarth, 
6 oony earth, 6 9 coney (oonle, etc.) -garth. 
[A corruption of ME. convng-erthe. conig-erthe 
* cony e.nrth *, in which the nnal r has bf'en trans- 
ferred to the second element, which has thus come 
to be identified with Garth ‘yard, enclosure*.] 
A rabbit-warren. 

c 1430 Lvne. in Pol Ret. A L. Ptfems (1866) 36 With hem 
that fyrrettylh, robbe conyngherthys fr/.r. conyngcrj's]. 

4 14^ Promp. Pnr*i. 90 Connyngere, or connynge erthe, 
cuntcularium. 1493 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. Vll ibid. 
M For making of the conyngerthe pale. X494 .SV. Acts 
yas. IT! (1814) 107 (Jam.) That na man. .tak cunnyngis nut 
of wtheris cunnyngarthis. 1530 Palsgr. 3o8/z Cony garthe, 
tarensu. iggs Huloet, Conigare, or cony earth. 1610 
Holland CeundetC* Brit. 1. 353 The North downs towards 
the Tamis for the Conny-gart ne. 1886 I . K. Johnstone Isle 
ofAxkolme^i The Con^ Garth at Haxeyjjand Koning’s 
Garth at Wroot 1890 £- Peacock (in letter). There is a Arid 
in this parish [Bottesford] call^ the Coney Gau-th. 

tC0'Byger,00’]iyilger« Obs. Forms: 0.4- 
5 oonynger, 5-6 oozmyng8r(e, Sc. cunning- 
aire, ouninghare, kunynjare, 6 oounnyngar, 
oonlgara, oonyger, 7 oonieger, 7-9 .Sir. 
ouningar; 6 oonyngry, oonyngaryc, 6-7 
coney-, conni(e-, conny-grcc, coni-, connie- 
grea, (6 cunnie-grccne), 7 conigric, eonnl-, 
conie-grey ; 7. 6 cunncryc, eonyrle, 7 conery. 
[ME. conyngetie. 15th c. Sc. kuninjarit a. OF. 

-yltr, a parallel form of ctmtlilre^ 
conniililre (- It. contgliera ‘a cannie-grea, a 
warren*, Florio):— L. type cunkularia ; cf. cunfeu- 
Idris adj., neat., pi. •dria. pertaioiog to the rabbit ; 


ooxy-Wabbxit. 


also cuHfiuldrius a (military) miner, i. eunSathts 
a rabbit, (-ar, -iiai) a borrow, a military mine, 
underm-ound passage: see Cory. The animal 
being in OK. both 4^7 and cenin. i s warren was 
conililre and eoninUre ; the Utter alone passed 
into Eng., where conin. eeninikre became canymR. 
canyHRere and centR, cattyger. with variants in 
•aire, -are, •ar, etc. The $ forms are more 
obsaire, but appear to start from conyng-rye, •arye^ 
coftiR-f ie, where the suffix (-aria, -i7re) takes the 
form -ary, •ery, •ry, as in rookery, Jewry ; but in 
the 16th c., when conyttR, eonyg were obs., and 
only cony, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as cony-grv, and the 
second element variously transformeu by fiopular 
etymology into -me, 'grey, and even -gteave, 
•g9*ave, -green, wiUi obvious striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarely was the true composition asserted, 
as in the cony-rie, cunne-rye of levins. Many 
forms of ttie word survive as local farm- or field- 


names, e.g. Coney Crees {Greaves, Graves^, Conery, 
Hence alno Welsh cuminggaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to caer castle ] 

A rabbit-warren. 


xsss Baitton 111 . vii. f 5 Fraunchises, marchex, garren- 
iMS. C , De pesfMmn e desconiers 
131 1 Vont chace- 


nes, conigen. Ibid. t. xxii. (MS. C , De pesi 


[rf.r. coningers). 1389 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 
iark< 


ante es parkes, garennes ft conyngers. 1434 Sc. Acts yas. /, 
c. 33 Ine .. destroyers of Cunningaires [v.r. cuninghurls] 
and Dowcattes. 4 1430 Lvdg. Miu. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 
With them that ferett robbe conynger>'a. 1474 Rental Bk. 
0/ Cupar Abbey, Warrandarof Kunyn^are. icio Horman 
Vulgaria, Warens ft conygers ft pnrkis pafyode. 
Huloet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for coni^, 
viuarium. 16x7 Minsheu Ducior, Conieger, Conie-jp^y, 
or Warren for Conies. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 13 There 
are rich cuningars almost in every Isle, well stored with 
Kuhbets. X70X Brand Orkney 37 (Jam.) The whole isle is 
but as one rich ciiningHr [MS. cunnyngarth] or cony-warren. 
[1884 c. Roi.khs Soc. L\fe Scot. 11 . xiii. 371 Denizens of the 
Cunningar or rabbit-warren.) 

M. 4X5RX in Arckmol. XXV. 3i3(D.I A conyngry called 
Millvirowe heth granted by the Kingto john Hontelcy, 
*$44 A' 4/«/4 (Somerset Ho.),The litlc conyngarye 

with all the profecte of the Coonnyes in the great. XS75 
Tumberv. Veneris 184 Warreynes and Connigrees. .full of 
little^ rabbets. *S 98 Fiorio, Contgliera, a conigrea [i6ix 
connie-grea] or waren for conies. 161 x CoiCR., Cofininiere, 
a connigrey, or warren of Connies. 1634 Bkehcton Trav. 
(1844) 55 Here they have a spacious coney-gree. 

7. X570 Levins Manip. 104 A cunnerye, leporaHum. 
Ibid. 107 Conyrie. X637 J. Harhikon Sum .Shejpeld in 
SkeJI. Gloss,, A close of arable called the Conery, 

D. iransf. 

1548 Thomas IteU. Gram., Hortidi Venere, the womans 
secrete connyngers. 

t Cony^ate, corruption of Cony-oarth. Obs. 
ctyBo Wills 4 Inv, N, C. (Surtees) >47 note. To Leonarde 
Trollope, the cony grate there, paying yeiely therefore to 
my heirei xxx couple of conyes. 

tOony^ee, -grey. Obs. l.atcr spellings 
of conigrie. conyngrye : sec Conyqeb. 
t Cony-green. Obs. « Conygkr, q.v. 

Porter Angry Worn, Abingd. vii. (1841) 61 At the 
back side there is a cunnie-greene [ed, 1874, 3j6, coney- 
green] ; Stay there for me. 

fCO’nyhold. Ohs. Perhaps a variant of next, 
assimilated to hold : cf. stronghold. 

*548 Hall Chron. an. 3 Hen. VI, 91 To bring to obei- 
saunce Charles the Dolphyn or els to drive hyin out of his 
little Cony holdes aud small countries, 
t Go'ny-l^le. Ohs. A rabbit hole or burrow. 
Also iramf. in nuots. 1440-83, z668. 

4 X440 Promp. Parv, 90 Conyys hole, cunns. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 74 A Connynge-hale [r; r. Cunyng holle], cuua. 1530 
Palsgr. 308/1 Cony hole or clapar, taimiere. xs8o Holly- 
band 7 'reas. Fr. Tong, Clapter . . a Cunny hole. X643 
Ayscochb 39 July in Cromwell* s Lett. Sf Sp. (Carlyle) App. 
4 By reason of the conyholes, and the diflicult lusceiit up the 
hill. 1668 CuLfEPPER ft Cole Bartkol. Anat. 11. vit. xio 
Gassendus saw. .the Septuni of the Heart to have through- 
fares, by reason of sundry windings and crooked Cony-holes 
as it were. 

t Go'nyhood. Obs. nonce wd. [see -hood.] 
The state of a cony (or dupe)« 
sSg$Stationeri Reg. (in N. 4 Q. Ser.iii. III. 146) Questions 
conceminge Connyhiood. and the qualitie of the Conny. 

Gonylene (kp*nilfn). Chem. [f. CoKiA {co- 
nium, canine) 4 -YL 4 -eme.] A liquid non- 
poisoDous hydrocarbon, Cgllii, separated by Wert- 
heim from conine and conhydrine. 

X876 Harley MaL Med. 587 Conia contains the )^dro- 
carbon, conylene. s88e Watts Did. Chem. 11 . 964 Cony- 
lene is a yellowish oil, having a pungent, odour. 
Oonylla. Chem. A synonym of Cokylemb. 
Syd. Soc. lux. 188 a. 

[Oonyne, a frequent mispriig (ot covyne, 
Oonyi]g(6, obs. f. Cony. 

Oonyngarye, oonyngry^ oonyriep var. of 

CONYOEB. 

Oonysaunoe, obs. f. Cognizance. 
Conysohantt var. of Cognizant sh. Obs, 

XX 1400-50 Alexander 193 With corone and with cony- 
•chantis as it a kynge were. 

Oony-w ar g»n» [See Cony.] A rabbit-warren. 

xfaSMBRBTON 7'ntv.(s844>7x, I observed a coney-wanen 
walled about with stone. s688 Haktus Ref, Silk-worm xy 



OOHT’VOOI.. 


Th« inultlplyiiv of Cunny-wantiui. tjfAffuH AdturUnr 
•8 Nor. B/a TE« M«m wid Sokt dTCaliAor, with tiM 
Royalty. Coney Warren, ati 4 eocfonehment Renta. 
Om^WOoL [See Cohv.] The fur of the 
rabbit, oted in hat^inakingi etc. Hence Ctoa^ 
w«N»‘l*e«itter, 

1714 Fr, Bk. »/ RaUt aaa Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Hattera and other Dealen fariiig from Foreign Parte, 
tyeg Lend. Gta. No, 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard . . ConeywooU 
Cutter. iM Pall Mall ( 7 . 09 Nov. lo/a * Coney wool* ia 
now worth a pound. .Many of the dyed aiticfee of fur, 
ar well ae many hats, are made of rabbit fur. 

nCoiljBa SM. Also 5-6 ooniM, 

6 ooniaa : and (in 6) in anglicised form oonyee. 
[L., a. Gr. aovi/Ca, applied (according to Fraai) 
to the two plants ffmla viscosa and /. graveih 
iefts.J A ^nus of strong smeliinjg herbaceous or 
shrubby {nanls of the Composite order. The 
Flea-banes, to which the name was ori^nally 
applied, are now placed in the genus Inula i the 
* Ploughman’s Spikenard * or ‘Fleawort*. is variously 
classed as Inula ConytM^ DC., or Conyza Shuar'- 
rosuy L. 

ct 4 ^ Pollad. an Huib, i. ^87 Coniea is an herbe. .That 
drie u good to kest under thi grayne. 1551 TuaNaa Herbal 
I. L iv b, Conira U of twoo^aortes. .it may be called in Eng- 
l)rKhe Conyee. .etrowed vpira the grounde, or in a perfume 
wy th the smoke of it, [it] dryueth away serpentes ancf gnattes 
and kylle[th] flees. 15;^ Lytb Dedoens 1. xxiii. 34. Of Conyia 
or Flebane, Ibid. 3$ I'he^hrast calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the zmaller Uonyia the female. i8d6 Treat. 
Bot. 336. 

Goo Ck/ 7 ), V. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1 . intr. To make the soft murmuring sound or 
note characteristic of doves and pigeons. 

Dbvdbn CaMy. Granada 11. i. ii, two kind turtles 
. .sit alone, And coo, and harken to each other's moan. 1714 
Gay Skeftk. Week v. 99 As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. 1789 G. 'Whitk Selbame ii.xlii. 1853)975 Doves 
coo in .m amorous and mournful manner. zStg Wohosw. 
Wks. i. Pref. 95 The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitflting the note of the bird, 1887 Bbsant The Werld 
went ii. 14 The doves cooed sleepily from the dovecot, 
b. reduplicated. 

1870 R. JuPKBBiES Wild Life in S. County 913 The dove 
maybe heard, .coo-cooing still more softly, .to her mate. 

2 . tramf. To utter a sound like that of a dove ; 
€ 5 p. said of an infant. 

1736 Elisa Stanley Xt.Hiti. Prince Titi xx He was per- 
petually smiling or cooinj^.he never cried, nay did not so 
much as whim^r. 1890 Emerson Soc. SolU.t Dorn, Life 
Wks. (Bohn I 111 . 4s Between his three or four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house. 1885 H. C McC^k 
Tenants of Old Farm 933 As he cooed on in this way he 
allied the web like a plaster to the torn flesh, 

3 . To converse caressingly or amo I ously; usually 
in phr. to bill and coo ; see Bill 3. 

18x6-7 Bvron To T. Moere^ What are you doing now. Oh 
Thomas Moore?. .Billing or cooing now, Which, Thomas 
Moore? 183s Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 995 Jenny and 
Jessainy .bnUng and cooing in an arbour. 

4 . Irons, a. To utter or express by cooing, b. 
To send to rest. etc. by cooing. 

179B B. Johnson Or^, Poeme^^^o lon^r now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev’ry fair. 1814 S Rogers Jaconel. 11. 3 The 
doves had cooed themselves to rest. 1834 Fraser's Mag. 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and cooed 
their love on the same branch. 1891 Wingfield Maid of 
Hon. II. xviiL 969 * The good Marquise she cooed. *The 
dear excellent Marquise,' 

OOO (k»), sb.^ [f. prec.] The sound uttered by 
doves and pigeons ; a sound resembling this. 

1739 Savage Wanderer i. (R.), Soft coos of distant doves. 
1891 p. M. Moir Poemst Bloom and Blight v, The cushat’s 
coo of love. 1896 Smiles Sc. Hatur. vi. (ed. 4) xox The 
wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo. 
b. reduplicated. 

1883 Pall AfallG. 3 Sept, s/z The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind .and toe coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. 
Coo, sb.'l var. of Col, jackdaa'. 
c 1400 Rowl. 4 O. 966 Coo ne pye that there come none. 
Goob, var. of Cob. 

Co-0*bligant« [Co- 3 c.] One under joint- 
oblijg^ation. So Co-o*bUgor, one who obliges or 
binds himself together with others. 
t8x8 CoLBBROOKs Ohlig. Contracts 1 . 159 The debtor 
. . is thereby . . entitled to sue any one of the co-obligants. 
s88o R. Mackenzie 19/A Cent, iii. vi. 385 The indus- 
trious villager is the co-obUjtant of the Idle and vicious. 
1786 Term Rsforts I. 163 marg.. A co-obligor in a bond 
to the ordinary. 1847 C G. Addison Contracts 11. Iv. § i 
(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro- 
misors inter te. 

Oo-oblige, Oo-oodupant : see Co-. 

Coooh, -grass, obs. if. Coooh, -orasb. 
Oooohelo, var of Coohlb, Obs.t a snail, 
czgso L. Anorbwb HMe Lyfb in Babeet Bk. /iSdSlaia 
Conchele is a snayle dwellinge in the water & also on the 
londe. .they thruste out .[]. longe homes wherwlth Uiey fele 
wether they go. 

Coookolde, etc., obs. (f. Cvckot.d. 

Ooookow, 000000, obs. ff, Ccjocoo* 

Good, obs, f. Cod sb.^ bag, Cuo. 

Goode, obs. f. Code dc 
Coodoo, var. of Koodoo. 

Ooooo, 00047 (k^T, k^'i), sb. Also oow-ee, 
koo-6h| ooohoe, ooo-oe, ooole. The call or 


m 


OOOXs 


cry (kMBMii* H used •• a signal by die Ausballim 
aboxigioes, and adopted by the ooloniita la the bush. 

[* If the woloiiged streie laid apon the syllable §00 were 
expressed In lettcn. there ou|^t to he Bixoreighta/s lothe 
one short BiMup ahrlU ar.' a. A. Petherick.) 

1790 Foemb, in Gov. Hunter’s 40B Coomo to eome, 
iIm P. Cumningmam H. S. Warn It. 03 Ln calling to each 
other at a dbtanoe, the natives make use of the word 
CothoOt as we do the erord //a/A, prolonging the sound of 
the r#a, and closing that of therewith a shrill Jerk. .(It has] 
become of use throughout the colony ; and a new- 

comer, in desiring an individual to call anothw back, soon 
learns to say * Coo^e to him ' instead of Hollo tohina. s8ap 
CoRNWALUs How World 1 . 3x5 The ringing koo-eh of the 
aborigine. 1871 Athonstum ay May 651 In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper nve the Australian cry of 
* coohee,' which was answered by a thousand echoes. 18B7 
G. L. Afperson in All Year Rotmd w July 67/x A 
common mode of expn^on is to be * within cooey ' of 
a place. . Now to he * within cooey * of Sydney is to he at 
the disunoe of an easy journey therefrom. 1889 /’•ff Mail 
G. 3 Jan. x/a Two well-known and wealthy Australian 
^uatters on a visit to the mother country lost themselves 
in a London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous *coo.e*s'. 

Hence Coo’M, 000 v. intr.. to utter this call. 

iBay [see above], ste All Year Rot/nd No. 4. 80 When 
I cooeyed, like a ' black fellow *, from Queen Anne's tower. 
z8M M'*CASTHy & Psaed Ladus* Gallery 1 . L to A black 
fellow would not coo-€e in that way. 

Ooodr [f. Coo va One that coos. 

z86a Johns Brit. BMs 331 So close an imitation may be 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be begniled into giving 
an answer. x8te Daily Hews 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and cooers as these. 

Coof Sc, [Only modern Sc. : the form 
corresponds to an earlier cb/. which might be 
identical with ME. cofe. now Cove, slang for *• a 
fellow ' ; but the words show little weement in 
sense. Identity with Sc. coffe, also cofi. coi/* mer- 
chant, hawker , has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficnlty.J 

A dull spiritless fellow; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

sya^ Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733^ 1 . 97 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking. 1799 Burns for a* that iii, Tho’ hundreds 
worship at his word. He’s but a coof for a* that. 18^ Mas. 
Oliphant Laird of Horlaw 11 . x8 Do you think I’m heeding 
what a coof’s ancestors wer^ when 1 ken I'm worth twa a 
him? 

Goofer, Ooogell, obs. fif. Coftbr, Cudgel. 
Cooing (kiv*iig), vbl. sb. [f. Coo sr. 4.-1N0I.] 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1 . lit. ; see Coo v. i. 

sdps Black MORE Pr, Arth. 1. 701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. 18^ Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. v. UB58) 957 The 
. .doves, .still All with their cooings the luxuriant gaidena 

2 . transf . ; see Coo v. a, 3. 

174a Young Ht. Th. viii. 1979 l^t not the Cooings of the 
World ajlure thee. iSei Byron Juan ill. viii, No one cares 
tor matrimonial cooingn. <^7 Troi.lopb Three Clerke xx, 
You may as well give over your hUUng and cooing. 

CoOTag, ppl a. [f. as prec. -t- -IBO ^.J That 
coos. 

1665 Howard & Drvden !nd. Queen in. i, That murm'rina 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. tBja Tennyson Millers 
Dau, vi, 1 often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. 

Hence Ooo*lsigl7 adv. 

s8i8 Kkats Endymion 1. 948 Turtles Passion their voices 
cooingly 'mong myrtlea 1803 Comh. Mag. Vll. 735 Her 
mother kissed ner cooingly as she would have kissed a baby. 

Coo-in-new. Australian name of a timber- 
tree of New South Wales, also called White Beech 
(Gmelina Leichkardtii). 

186a Catal. Hat, Prod. H.S. Wales in Intemat. Exhib. 95. 

Cook (kuk\ sb. Forms: i 060, 3 000, 00k, 
kok, 4-7 ooke, oooke, (4-5 Sc. ouk(e, 5 koke, 
kowke, kuke,^/. oooua), 5- oook. [0£. c 6 c, ad. 
L. coquus, late i.. cocus cook. Cf. OS. kok, MDn. 
coc, pi. cdke, Du. kok. LG. kokk\ OHG. choh {hh). 
MHG., mod.G. koch ; Icel. kokkr. Da. kok. Sw. 
kockt In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short 0. and the High Germ, form, older than the 
7th c. ; in Eng. the Tong b speaks to an independent 
later adoption from Latin, after the len^hening 
of original short vowels in open syllables {edeus 
for 

!• One whose occupation is the preparation of food 
for the table : see Cook v. 2. a. arig. always 
masculine ; applied to (a) the domestic officer 
charged with the preparation of food for a great 
household, monastery, collc^ ship, etc., a 
tradesman who prepares ana sells cooked ifood, 
the keeper of an eattng-house or restaurant. 

In sense ia> now chiefly used in colleges and ships ; in 
large households, hoick, etc. the head<ook is usually called 
Cnxeiche/de cuisine)’, in other cases distincuished from b. as 
moM^cook. In (A) it survives in the Cooled Company, one 
of the London City Companies, and in paetry<ook. and 
cook's shop, now commonly cook-shop, but is #Ai.as a nmple 
trade-name. 

e tooo Ags. Pt. ci. 3 Swylce hi on cocer-pannan cocas 
gehyrstan. c noo Alfric Gram, xxviii. iZ.) 176 coens cdc. 
ciaoe Lay. 8iox Weoren in beos kiimes cuchene twa 
bundted cokes. Ibid. 19948 Nefoe he (Arthur] neuere nmnne 
coc lctaj$ cokj. cigse Havelok 9898 Bertram ^ was he 
erles kok. 1378 BAasova Brucov. 540 A cuke and aporteiu. 


0Vm Avom AftA alvi, Cms tn 
HomkutU in ■ — 


ri 4 |i 


HotkMo in Wr.-Waiclwr6«4/M a master 

cuke. tSM OwsanAUt*VM.te.«a3 telte 

vp a ahttiaer. .and set it Wore SauL lilt 8- fyakt Ordh 


nassees In Hakhiyt fVy. dsHpl a 6 o 'The 'sllWitfd And oodm 
ofeuery ship. uu 4 Chrom. Cr. Frtoam tCniadsiiV s^ 
yere was a coke hoytyd ia a oaudeme in Sinytb^la^ he 
woMe a Mwsyad tae hyehoppe of Reckeiter. s 88 i Pma 
Occas. Rift, Introd. Pref. (iws) 33 He had rsiW fate 
terubumntt should please tho GUasta, than th* CookA 
1707 Swirr GmUboer 1* vL 73 1 had three htiadfod oooks to 
dreee, say victuala sipe BedM CoU^ {OrD BuSh 4 
llto dinner at the Stiangers' Table b not to eoet aoro uiaa 
haJf-acrown per head, and b to bo arranged by the Cedfc- 
{bi t|te Lamoi. P. pi a Plot. 104 Cookes (A tedctej and 
heoreknau “ . ..... 

ters, B 

379 AC , - - , - 

nones To b^lle the thicknes with the maiybonot- S|li 


. ^jBues Ciyen hote pies, bote 1 iMd, lit. 70 Biowos* 
ters, Bakem, Bochers and Cookes. cs||86 CHAUCKn ProL 
\ Cook [v. r, cok, oooke] they hadde with hem for Ibe 

. I til- .1 Al 


YorkMyst. Introd. 04 Onto pagmamm ludi No. 35 Cttkoii 
Waterleders [c. 1440 tltlo of xxxii In text, Tho Cokb ana 
Watir-leders]. 1407 in E^eig. Gilds <1870) 40$ That non 
Bochour. .occupie cokes enute wtyn the Ubmto of tho said 
cite. 1330 PAUiaa. eo6/s Chdee that selleth meats, rof t l w A n 
tTsa Da Foa Col. yack <x84oi sa We went to a boiUfte 
cook’s in Rosema^-lana i8t8 Caum Digeei (ed. e) V. 
eoo The Cooks of London, who were incorpmated by King 
Edw. IV. bargained and sold a part of their lamb In fee. 

b. Applied to a woman, csjf. one employed to 
cook or manage the cooking m a private family. 
AlioitwManc^; cf. C00KE88, Cook -RAID. 

i jty Covbrdalb x .SVmw. viU. 13 As for yeure doughteffs, 
he Ml ‘ ■ 


lall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes (Wveur Aer 

‘ * ‘ lL4Mbtib 

or hb dry- 


makenj, and Wen. tJUk Shaks. 


Quickly ; which b in the manner c , 

Nurse ; or his Cooke : or hb Lsundry. t6xs •— tYdnt. Ti 
IV. iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seruant. 18^ Miss Mulock 7 'h, ah. Worn. 95, 1 am 
truly thankful, and sincerely indebted to hertoo ; for agood 
cook is a household blessing. t88e Standard iB Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Pbin Cook. 


0. /ig. One who * cooks * literature, aecounti, 
etc. Sde Cook v. 3. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Pfyting 113 Thy scrows obscure are 
borowed fra some buike ; Fra Lindesay thou tooke ; thourt 
Chaucers cuike. tBga BAaaACB Declino ef Science 178 If a 
hundred observations are made, the Cook must be very 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which wiU 
do for serving up. 

2 . Proverbs. 


1S39 TAVRENBa Erasm. Proo. (isss) 19 He is an evyle 
co^e, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. xm Das- 
coioNE Life Sir P. Carew 33 There b the pioverb, the more 
ccx>ks the worse potage. 1377 Vavtrouillies Luther m 
Ep. Ged. 163 There is a common proaerhe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke, igpe Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. iv. it. 6 . tdoe 
Fulbbcke Pandoctes 78 The Italian by.word,the woman b 
the fire, the man is the roast meat& in commeth the deuib, 
and he playeth the cooke i66e GEtama Prine. (16651 *4 
Too manv Cooks spoib the Broth. z66| — CaMur#/ (1664) 
104 As every Cook commends his own Sauce ; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. B68t W. Robbitsoh 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 387 He b a Master of Cook's Latin, 
tTo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., A had Cook is call’d the 
Cook of Hesdin, who poison’d the Devil. 1774 Gabuck 
On Goldsmith's Charact. Cookery, Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil sends cooks. 

8. Comb.t aft cook-director, cookdikt adv., eook^ 
serving ppl. a. ; oook-book, a cookery-book 
{U,S .\ ; oook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as aBsistant to a cook ; oook-ooimer, -ounner, 
oook-flih, oook-WTMBO, the male of a ipedes of 
AYrasse {Labrus mixtusy, oook-houMxnaid, a 
female servant who does the work both of cook and 
housemaid; oook-pot, a pot used for cooking; 
oook’a mate, oook-mate, the deputy or awistant 
of a ship's cook. See also CooK-HOuaB, -lUio, 


-BOOH, -BHOP, -WBNOH. 

1889 Pall Malt G. s July(J?r/f. 4/* AmericmH Library^ 
We cannot supply the demand for *cook books and elemen- 
tary works on domestic economy. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 104 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himself rudely. 1799 £. 
Wabd in Wks, Cervantss vi, I'o te chosen *Co^-Director 
of the whole Feast, ite Moupbt ft Bbnmbt Health's 
Imprev. 1x746) 940 Ibe ^ook-fish U so called of the Sea- 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he b well sodden. 
s88e Standard x8 Dec. 8/3 Wanted, a *cook-houseinaid 
and nurse. 1833 Hickie tr. Aristophanes (1887) I. 41 Did 
you hear how^'teok-Hke .. he serves up to himself. 1884 
Health Exhib. CeUal. 93/9 A new patent colander sauce- 
pM and *cook-pot. 1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV. ox Lascarb 
disguised himself as a ^cook-serving man. 17x0 Lend, Gau. 
No. ^9 '4 [He] has been at Sea some time in the Queen's 
Service as *Cooic’s Mate. 1783 Mackenzie in PAB. Trans. 
LIV. 80 Cooks and cooks mates, who are always near 
the fire, sufTer more by the piMue, than any other set of 
people. 1863 Calcutta Rev. XLL 397 A cook-mate on 
bom a Dutch Buin-of-war. 1839 ITabbeu. Brit. Fifket 
(ed. 3) 1 . 495 The Red WrBzse..was ascertained by Fries 
to te the female of the *Cook Wrasse. 

Cook (kuk), v.t Also 4 ooke. [f. Cook sA 
Cf. OHG. kochbn, ehochen, MHG. and mod. G. 
koehen, MLG. koken, Du. kokm. Da. koge^ which 
are however only parallel forms.] 

1 . intr. To act as cook, to prepare food by the 
action of heat (for a household, etc.), (Now 
regarded as the wsol. use of a.) 

c ijle WvcLip SeL Wks. 111 . X50 [prastis] sdiulden 
travel night and day to coke for mennis gosd/ fode. asne 
Langl. P. Pt. C. xvi. 60 Thenne cam eontritW tet hadde 
coked for hem alb. 1^ W, laviuo BounoviUo H, 
ISO lix^did not venture to make a fira and cook, it b 
true. 1881 Queen's ReguLfor Army xvu, p 86 The most 
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comfietent man in to be lelected to ooolc for the whole of 
the troops on board. 

3. trvtts. To prepare or make ready (food) ; to 
make fit for eating by due application of heat, aa 
by boiling, baking, rootting, broiling, eta 
1^11 Shaxw. iiL vL 30 There » coldmeat i* th’ Cauc, 

wc'l brou2 on that Whil'st what we haue kill'd, be Cook’d. 
1611 — V. iv 156 Hansing » the word, Sir, if you bee 
readie for that, you are well Comc'd. idg] Wai.ton Antltr 

} 9 1 will tel yoa..how to cook him. t y yo do Cook Voy, 
L, xviL iR.i Bread-fruit ia soonetimeR cooked in an oven 
of the lame kind. iii 9 SiiaLLBv CycUp* 193 Well, ia the 
dinner 6cly cooked and laid? slat Lamb Ai^. Nit. I. loe 
Cook the nah thyaelf here before me. Mtd. (title) A hun* 
dred ways of cooking potatoes 

b. with up (implying manipulation). 

16I0 Sir T. Bkownr Wkt. (1659) III. 468, I know no other 
animal wherein the rectum ia cooked 
0 . ifUr, (for reft.) Of food; To undergo cook- 
ing, to be cooked. 

lo the construction ' to be cooking *, ' cooking* u biatoric- 
ally the vbL tb. (to be a-cooking^ i.e. in proceaa of cooking); 
but this runs together with * to cook ', B):*cook itself* or Hie 
cooked'; aKwiWrv. Cf. similar construction of 
tfw/, re/, iuiU^ etc 

1^7 S. OaaoBN Q^dah xx. 174 Whilst the rice was cook- 
ing, 1 thought 1 mi^t as well run up and see the town, 
iflos Ltiturt //wrVec, 144/1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks to a marmalade. Mod. These pears do not cook 
well : they are not good cookers. 

8.^. AlbO witii up {esp. in a and b, rare in o). 
mH T. L. To Ck. Homo (1651) 19 How may he cook or 
apiM his Commandementt, to have them approved of your 
months T lyie Palmbr ProrttrbttW When the countenance 
is thus cook’d up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you’ll i^e me leave’s. 1739 SifRRinAN tr. Porsius iii. 51 
He is cowed up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. 1816 Scott Antia. xxvii. 194, I got that Job cookit. 
lisp M. Napibr Mom. Cittverkouto I. 11. 353 l^auderdale. . 
was cooked into such a loyalist, .by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower. 


b. To * get up*, concoct, 
ifol QuARLBa Dw, PoemOf 70^(1717)155 The toiling Swain, 
that hath with pleasing trouble Cookt a small Fortune, iwi 
Chrstbrp. Lott. HI. ccxlvlL 133 We cooked up a bill for 
that purpose. S7M Wolcott (P. Vtndar) Loutind m. I’ve 
cookit up a Petition. i8sy Cobbbtt IVks. XXXll. 84 
[They 1 cook up a doctrine of fatality. They say, it ia the fate 
of nations, etc. 1889 Grant Ai.i.rn Tonis qf^hom 1 . 145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

0 . To present In a surreptitiously altered form, 
for some purpose ; to manipulate, * doctor falsify, 
tamper with. ccUoq. 

fdiyP Earl STRArroRDR Loti. (1739) II. x6 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook’d it since. 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. xcviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive. 
1848 Mill Pol, Econ. 1. ix. | s These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. ^ 187a J. A. H. Mukray 
inirod. Compi. Scot, tij The editor was attacked by . 
Pinkerton, for not printing the text *as a classic ', i.e. cook* 
Ing the soelling, etc., as he himself would have done. 1675 
Stubbs f'oHst. Nisi. 111 . xx. 4x0 Occasionally the aealers 
may have quietly ' cooked ’ the return. 

4. To ruin, spoil, * do for*, slangy. 

Mayhbw Lond. Labour (i86x) III. 380 (Farmer) 
When .. the cabs that carry four come in, they cooked the 
hackney-coachmen in no time. 1B89 Field X4 Dec. 854 
[CbessJ If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. To cook any one's goose : to * do for ’ a person 
or thing ; to ruin or kill, slang. See Goose. 

esSss Street Ballad in Mnyhew Land, Labour I. 343 
(llopw) If they come here we'll cook their goose, The Po(m 
and Cardinal Wiseman. 1880 Trollope Framley P. xhi, 
Chaldicotes, Gageljee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby 
is concerned. iWj Rradb Homi Cash xiv, If you worry or 
excite your brain.. you will cook your own goose — by a 
quick nre. 1868 E. Yatks Roik Ahead 111. v, It. .wiU be 
quite enough to cook your goose as it is. 

' tCool^ v.'b Obs. Also 7 Sc. oouk. [From the 
sound J intr. To utter the note of the cuckoo. 

IM T. M[oupet] Siikwormes 50 I^t constant Cuckoes 
cooke on aueiy side, sya^ Ramsay Evergreen {Cherrie ^ 
Sloe ii.X The Corbie crys. The Coukow couks. 

Cook (kKk), V .3 Se. [Origin uncertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 

Burmh Nalloween xxv ^ Whyles glitter’d to the 
nightly rays, Wi’ bickering, dancing darale ; Whyles cookit 
underneath the braes Below the spreading hasel. 

Cook, var. of CucK v. 

Cookable (ku’k&bl), a. and sb. [f. Cook v.i 
• f -ABLE.] A. aJj. That can be cooked. B sb. 
Anything that may be cooked for food (cf. eatable). 

Gbn. P. Thomfson Audi Alt, II. Ixxii. 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally savoury cookaVde. 1884 
W. M. Williams in Pop. Sc. ^0«/-*^XXlV. No. 6. 773 All 
the cookable and eatable fau fall into the class * fixed oils.' 

Cookdoni (ku-kdam). nonce* wd. [f. Cook sb. 
+ - 1 K)M.] a. The office or position of cook. b. 
The domain of a cook or of cooks. 

lOao Blacktu. Mag. XXVI. 799 All old quortermasten . . 
look forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to the 
popedom. 1874 T. Jackson Stories ab. Animals xw. x8o 
Cook is fond of the animal, because he has cleared her cook- 
dom of this insect peat. 

Cooked (kukt), ppl. a. [f. Cook v.^ + -id i.] 

1. Of articles of food: Prepared by heat for 
eating. Often with qualification as half-cooked^ 
i/l-cooked, well^eooiedf etc. 

_ 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. IT. 115 Whether the flesh 
is raw or cooked. i8S8 J* Johnston Chem. Common 


Lift vL (1870) 108 A well-oookod piece of meat ifl^ 
Fukoriea Exkik. Ceded, •git Cooked and tinned Salmon. 

2.^. Altered to suit a purpose, ^ doctored *. 
s8n Sod. Rev. 14 Sept. a68 Cooked atatistics and unsound 
theories. 188s tlUsst. Lond. News 30 Mar. B85/3 A placard 
headed ' Cooked statement of income and expenditure.* 

Cookee : see Cooky. 

Cookeite (ku-keit). Min. [Named 1666 , after' 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard : see -its.] A variety 
of lithium mica, in colour white to yellowish 
occurring in minute scales, and in slender 
six-sided prisms. 

1866 Atner. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. XLL 846 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. 1868 Dana Min. 489 Cookeite. .Occun 
with tourmaline and Jepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Mains. 

Oookar (ku ku). [f. Cook p.i -t- -kb 1.] 

1. A stove or other apparatus designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked. 

1884 IteoUh Ejchib. Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Work. 
S887 Munch. City News 96 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon * (Jookcr.* 

2. A fruit, etc., that cooks well. 

1887 Daily News 95 Jan. a/8 They are a large, iuicy apple, 
agreeable to eat and splendid cookent. 1888 Ibid. 17 Oct. 

4 A The best cropping apple.. unequalled as a cooker. 

0. fig. One who * cooks up *, or dresses up i^liteia- 
turu), manipulates accounts, etc. 

1969 Cofiteinp. Rett. XII. 53 Homer Is called a 'cooker* 
of early balladti. tUB Sat. Rett. 15 Dec. 709/1 He aome- 
timen called their composer or compiler a 'cooker*, who 
made a dish of floating poetic figments. 

4. That which ‘cooks* or ‘docs for* any one 
(see Cook 4 ' ; a ‘ finisher *. slang. 

1883 Daily Netus 12 May, Jeames [writes] ‘ I expect this 
will be a cooker for me.' 

Gookering, obs. var. of Cockering. ^ 

c 1440 Prottip, Pant, 86 Cookeryngc mete, catificio. 

Cookary (kukari). Forms: 4 ookerle, (5 
kokery), 6 ookery(e, ooquerie, -rye, (kouok- 
ary ), 6-7 oookerie. [f. Cook sb. or zi.i -t- -eby 2 .] 

1. The art or practice of cooking, the preparation 
of food by means of fire. 

>393 Gower Con/l II. 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie. c 1490 Ttvo Cookerydks. 69 Here lieginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. igM Epkn Decoiies 958 'I'heyr maner 
of coquerie it. in nianye thynges diflerynge from oun'e^ 15^ 
l>l’dls 4 Jnv. N. C. {.S'u*decs‘ 327 A booke of kouckery 111 
prrnt. s6a6 Shaks. Ani. 4 Ci. ii. vL 64 Fine Egyptian 
cookerie. X7as Dk For I'oy. round PPorld tiSxo* 965 A 
house, or a place at least, for our cookery. 1818 Cole* 
ukoukb import Colon. Com 94 Animal matters which have 
undergone rookery, etc. 1884 L'kooi Daily Post 94 July 5 
A new department will be opened fortheneinpibouring School 
of Cookery, 
b. with pi, 

1699 Damwkr Foy. (1799) II. 1. 31 The moAt common 
Sorts of CookericK. .is to dress little bits of Pork. 1863 
Mrs. Marsh Ueathsitie F. II. 86 Wait till 1 get a school 
of my own, and sec what cookeries I’ll have. 
t 2 . concr. Cooking apparatus and material. Obt. 
1613 PuKCHAs Piii^nma^ 586 [In Cairo] there are es- 
tcined to bee 15000 Cooke.s which carry their Cookerie and 
boile it as they ((be, on their heads. 
t 3 . A pioduct of the cook’s art. Obs, rare, 
a 1734 North Lives (180B) II. aos (F) ) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all was chip. 

t4. A cooking establishment; a kitchen; a 
cook-shop. Obs, 

Stow Sunt. x. (1603) 80 A common cookerie or 
co^es row. i6ix Cot^.r. Rotisserie. .a kitchen, cookerie, 
or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsiialJy rosted. a 1693 
Uk^uiiart A*a/r/a/jt 111. xxxvii. 310 The Roast-meat Cookeiy 
of the Petit Cha.stelei, before the Cook-Shop. 1837 Dickkn*; 
Pu’kw. xliv, I'iie pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by. 

6.^^. The action or method of ‘cooking* or 
‘ dressing up ' {e.^. a literary work) ; the practice 
of ‘ cooking ’ or falsifying : sec Cook v.^ 3. 

1709 Taller No. 11 F 6 Wc..have no Occasion for tliat 
Art of Cookery, which our Brother Newsmongers so much 
excel in;, dressing up a second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gaue you the Day before. 1869 
ContemO. Rett. XII. 62 The legends might have been 
* cooked ’ over and over again, but the cookery came at last 
to nought. 

0. attrih. and Comb,, as cookety competition^ 
•lesson, -school, etc. ; cookery-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and inslrnclions in cookery. 

1810 Annabella Plumftrk( title) Domestic Management; 
or, The Healthy Cookery-Book. 1873 Lowell Among my 
Bks, Ser. 11, 131 A recipe in the cookery-book. 1884 Pall 
Malic. 91 Feb. a-'i A cookery competition for the women 
was carried on during the three days. 

t CoO'keM. Obs. rare. In ME. ookyaie. [f. 
Cook sh. 4* -k.s 8.] A female cook. 

1459 Laud MS. 416 If. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelan* wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 1558 in Reg. 
liniv. Gx'0w. (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1687)11. 1. 267 Mawde, Couk- 
esHe of Hart IlolL 

Cookay : see Cookie, Cooky. 

Cook<^k0ii8e. [f* Cook v.i -i- House : cf. bahe- 
house.] A building or room in which cooking is 
done ; a detached out-door kitchen in warm coun- 
tries ; the Cook-book on board a ship. 

17M Null Advertiser 8 Aug. 3A Fire broke out in the 
cooBhouse, on board the Nelly. 1873 Mias Sandwich 
isl. (x88o) 58 A small eating-room with a grass cookhouse 


beyond. i8ob Dedly b/ewe so Nov. 7/x * The Rookery* at 
Wellington Barracks is perfectly uns^uury, a portion of it 
being over the cook-house. 

Cooldofl. humorous nonce-wd. [cf. ethics, etc.] 
<848 Thackbrav Crii. Rev. WIcs. r886 XXllI. 80 Ika 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookica 

O(K>ki 0 (ktrki). Sc. and {/.S. Also oooky, 
oookey. [prob. a. Du. hoefye (k/Pkyd) dim. of 
hack cake : this is app. certaiti for U.S. ; but for 
Scotland historical evidence has not been found.] 
In Scotland the usual name for a baker's plain 
bun ; in U.S. usually a small flat sweet cake, but 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N, Scat. (1760) II, xxiv. 979 In the Tx}w- 
Country the Cakes are called Cookies. 1B08 W. Irvino 
Salmag. (1824' 368 Those notable cakes, hight new.ycar 
cookies. 18x6 ^corr A ntiq. xv, Muckle obliged to ye for 
your cookies Mrs. Shortcake. 1858 D. G. Mitchell 
Dream Lift 97 Very dry cookies, spiced with caraway 
seeds. 1870 B. Harts Luck Roar. Camp 927 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I’ll bet a cookey I 

b. Comb., as oookie-fhine {humorous), a tea- 
party (cf. tea-fight). 

1B63 Readr Hard Cash v, Conversariones, cookey-shines, 
etretera. 1887 N. 4 p. Ser. Ill, XII. 195/a From the fre- 
quent appearance or thei;e [cookie*] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of Cookie Shines. 

Cooking vku'kiq), vbl sb. [f. Cook v,^ + -ing ^.] 
L The action of the verb Cook (lit. and fig.). 
1648 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1728 I. 991 It in man’s per- 
verse cooking who hath turn’d this bounty of Clod into a 
Scorpion ^ xSxs Hunt Feast 0/ Poets 6 And will find ye 
all out with your cookings and cares. 1873 Si*kncbr 
Study of Soi iol. vi. (1877) 121 * Cooking ’ of railway accounts 
and nnancial prospectuses. 

2. concr. That which is cooked at one time ; a 
meal. (Cf Baking vbl. sh. 2 .) 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 635 The rustic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cookings in a day. 

3. attrib. ana Comb. Oooking-range, a cook- 
ing-stove containing several openings for cairying 
on different operations at once; oooking-atove, a 
stove adapted for cooking. 

rx8x3 Mrs SiiLRwnon Ayah Of Lady\x. 59 He was car- 
ried under the cooking-boat, and seen no more. 18x9 
Shelley Cyclops 395 Then peeled his flesh with a great 
cooking knife. 1849 Lonui<. A <i7'a/M^Ali85i)4i2 Who wants 
to know about the cooking-range. tStt Mrs. .Stowe Uncle 
Tom xiii, A neat, well-hUcked and sliining cooking-stove. 
x8s6 Kane Arct. Expi. 11 . xvi. 172 Our cooking-gear. 
1875 JiiVONSi)/0Mry (1878)9 Needful for cooking and drink- 
ing purposes. Mod. Gas cooking-stoves in great variety. 

CoO'killg, pf>l. a. That cooks. 

x87a Khinu hist. VrgtieUtle Kingd. 186 Man who has 
been InimorouRly defined to be a coining animal. 
Cooldsh (ku'kij), a rare. [f. Cook .r^. 4-IBII.] 
Like a cook. Hence Coo'klBlily otlv. 

x6ix Dekkkr Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177 1 cannot 
abide a man thats too fond oner me, to cookish. 
li. D Wai.rh Aristoph. Achamiausit. iv, How cookishly, 
how dinncrly He manages his duties. 

t Cookly, adv. Obs, [I, Cook sh. -»- -ly l.] 
Like or alter the manner of a (skilful) cook. 

rx6xi Chafman Iliad xxiv. 556 And cookiy spitted it, 
Roasted, and drew it artfully. 

Coo'lc-lliadd. A maid or female servant em- 
ployed in cooking, or as assistant to a cook. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. ii. 179. X684 Pefvr Diary 
(1879) 111.75 Neither 1 nor aiiyune in my houHc hut Jane the 
cook-mayde could do it. X7M H. Wali-ole Hist. Doubts 
12 note, Gloucester, .discovered the IjulyAnne in the dress 
of a cookinaid in London. 186s M. Arnold Pop. Educ. 
France 167 Those who think that the development of society 
cun be arrasted because a farmer's wife finu it hard to get 
a cookmaid. 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Cock -mate.] 
Cookoo : see Cuckoo. 

Cookquean, var. of Cuckquean. Obs. 
C00*k-3r001II. A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen ; a. on board a ship, the galley ; 
b. a .separate building or outhouse, C0OK-HOU8E. 

X5» S. Cabot Ordinastces in Hakluyt 1^0^.(1589)960 Hie 
cooke roome and all other places to he kept cleane. X687 
Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. ii. 19 The Cooke-roome . . 
commonly in Merchantmen it is in the Fore-Castle, K07 
.Sloans Jamaica 1 . xlvii, There are no chimneys or nre- 
plnces. .but in the Cook-room. This word is used to signify 
their kitchen. X769 TAUcoHiM Diet. Manne itjZg) Coque- 
ron, the cook-room, .or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. xBiB 
Jas. Mill Brd. India I. 1. i. 6 All the vesseU of his table 
silver, and many of those of his cook-room. 
fig- 16x5 Crookk Body qf Man 95 Passe along vnto the 
stoinacke, the Cookeroome, where Diet is the Steward, 
Appetite the Clark, and Concoction the maister Cooke. 

CookBhip (ku'kjip). [f. Cook sb. 4- -bbip.] 
The position or function of a cook. 

s8s6 B. Barton Select. (1849) ^ would be cook-ship 
versus Ouaker-ship. 

CoO‘k-shop. Originally cook's shop. A shop 
where cooked food is sold ; an eating-house. 

a. xM HuLorr, Cokes shope, pepina, xfloo Rowlands 
Let. Jtumours Blood iii. 9 Such vulgar diet with Cookes 
shops agree, xflas Massincjer NewlVay n.ii, The cooks 
shop in Ram All^. 17x0 Addison Toiler No. aia F 8 [He] 
carried me to a CfookVShop. 1706 Amherst Term FiL 
xlvii. (1741) 959 Frequenting, .inns, cooks-sh^, tax'ems 
fl. s6is Sir E. Hoby Curry Combe for a Coxe*Cossdt€ to 
It seexnes he hath .. been brought vp.. rather in a cooke- 
shop. 1677 Act 99 Chas. II, c. 7. | 3 In inns, cooke- 
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iHopt, or victnoJUng fc omtt . olgt D. JsimaLD Sit. CUn 
?ui. 71 He dined aoq eopped In an eeetcm cook^ehofr 
R. A. Vaughan MytticM (i86d) 11 . 33 Runniiig 10 and fto of 
bm from cook-«hopa. 

Oook-stool, comipt w. of CucK-irrooii. Obs, 
t000*k-WRIlA. Oks. A fervant-girl em- 
ployed in cookixtf ; » Cook-maid, 

SMOLutTT RiU, Samd, gi. The eodk-wench and 


Sami. xl. The eodh-wench and 


dairy-miucL 170$ Wolcott (P. Pindar) IVkg. i8«e 1 V. >99 
Thy Cook-wen(^ soon beetles thy proper mate. 1811 
Oeua G^i. indottaa 413 An Indian cook-wench. 

Cook-wramie : see Cook sb.^ 3. 

Cooky (knki), €ollof. Also oookee, -to. [f. 
Cook m. with -t hypolxiristic : cf. Nelly ^ Bitty ^ 
etc.] A name for a (female) cook. 

nfi R. Gravbs 1. eu The valet in his tar* 

niiib’d lace. And cooky with her mining fice. 1889 Pali 
Mail G. ei Dec. a/a Cooky^with whom the metro^itan 
bobby is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cookie, bun, small cake. 

Cool (kiSl), a. Forms : 1 06I, 3-5 ooto, 4 ooul, 
6 Sc. 01^1, 4-7 ooole, 3, 7- cool. [OE. rtf/s— 
OTcut *kSlu-Zy (. ablaut stem of hal- - L. gel- 
cold : see note under etymology of CoT,n. I’assage 
from the -w into the -jo declension {*kS/jO‘z) gave 
OHG. cAuoli, MHG. Aiiete, G. AiUl cool.] 

1 . Moderately cold ; sdid of a temperature which, 
in contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagreeable or painful. 
In earUcr use aoroetimes app. not distinguished from atid. 
a looe Hotih. Meir. v. a6 Swa oft aesprinje utawealleS of 
cltfc barum col and hlutor. riooo Sax. Lttchd. 11 . 334 
Hrer mid sticcan ob b»t hit col sie. c tayg Pains 4 / Hsli 8a 
in O.E. Misc, 149 pat fule pool pat euer is hot and neuer 
cool, c 133$ M. A'. Aim. P. C 45a Al schet in a scha^e hat 
achaded ful cole, c 1490 Promp. Parv. 87 (MS. K.t Cole or 
sum what colde. 1535 Stuwart Cnm. ScoL 11 . aoa In mid 
winter quhen that the wedder is cuill. 1588 Shakx. L. L. L. 
V. ii. 89 Viider the coole shade of a Siccamore. ttoy 
Dsydbn Virg. Georg, iv. ai6 With ^reading Planes he 
made a cool Retreat. 1790 Okay Elegy xix, Al^g the cool 
seqiie»ter'd vale of life. 17;^ Tried Nundocomar^Ji He 
was then in a root sweat, with a low pulse i860 Tvkdaix 
Clac. I, XXV. 177 We were in the cool shadow of the moun- 
tain. s 8 Rs Rossktti Song 4 Music, O leave your hand 
where it lies cool Upon the eyes whose lids are hut. 

t> -/r- 

1990 Shaks. //en. K in iii. 30 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace. 160a — //ant. iii. iv. 134 Vpon the nc.-ite 
'Istemprr Sprinkle coole patience. 173^ 
Iv Spirit li, Come, Thou our Passioirs 
^ W. Haniiury Charitiei Ck. Langion 108 
The country, seeing the cool water thrown on it (a scheme]* 
o. IVudncin^ a sensation of coolness; not ad< 
mitting or retaining heat ; as * a cool dress 
d. Med. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood ; cooling. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 100 You must, .coole it flhe 
heat of the hawk’s stomach] with some coole thing that is 
meet for it. 1664^ Evelyn A'a/. /Jorl. (1729)808 Assl^t them 
with Emulsions of the cooler seeds, .as Melons, l.Aicumi>er!i. 
1793 REonoBS Catarrk 151 The cool treatment of small pox. 
M. transf. a. Applied to a sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that of actual cuol- 
ness ; or to anything which produces this sensation. 

s8oo tr. Lagrange* s <^hem. 1 . 353 Nitritea have properties 
common to nitrates ; such as a cool taste. 

b. Hunting. Of a scent: Faint, weak. Cf. 
CoLva. 12. 


1647 N. Bacon Lotus Eng. r. Ixvii. (1739) 158 Though .. 
they lost ground, and hunted upon a cool scent. 

o. Of colours : Between * warm * and * cold ' ; 
containing low-toned red or yellow; as, *a cool 
green*. 

t d. ? Having little vitality or force. Obs, 

1669^ Marvell Corr. Wka >B73-'5 II. aSa 1 reckon they 
have but a coole patent nf it, and 1 suppose should they 
bring it into Parliament it will prove nut only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 

t8. Chilled, depressed. Obs. Cf. CoLna, q. 

r 1400 JJosir. Troy 9255 pen comford he caght in his cole 
hert. 

fb. Chilling, comfortless. Obs. Cf. Cold«. 10. 

1097 R. Glouc. (1734) 131 'Wat segge ^e maistres', quod 
Merlyn, ' |?at )eue i>at cole red ‘10 bi nyme blod and my iyf. 
rigig Shorkiiam 105 Hys red was to coul, 'i'hat let man to 
suich meschyf. 

4 . Of persons (and their actions' : Not heated 
by passion or emotion ; unexcited, dispassionate ; 
deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm. 

Beowulf aBa And ha cear wylnias colran wurdaS. o 1440 
Chancefs L. G. W. <MS. Gg. 4. 37) asB Thow .. thynkUt 
in tlwn wit that is ful cole That he nys but a verr<\y propre 
foie That louyth paramouris to harde and hote. 1570 Lbvins 
Manip, 161 Coole, vniV/mi. 1999 Shaks. Mids, N. v. i. 6 
Such seeching brainea. .that apprehend More chon coole 
reason euer comprehends. i6ss Birlb Prov. xvii. a/ A man 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent {ntarg. coole] spirit. 
17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montagub Lott. xxii. 69 Uptm cooler 
reflexion, I think 1 had done better to have left it alone. 
19)6 Butler Anal. 11. vii. Some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers. 1798 Miller in Nicolas DUp. Nelsw 
VII. clviii, 1 caused a cool and steady ftre to be opened on 
them. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 491 The energy of 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran. 185s Tennyron Maud 11. k, 
While site wept, and i strove to be cooL 
b. transj. of things. 


igBS A Day Mum. Sienimn vu (tte) 83 to mla natAsta 
tliou art hot : in the hottest causes, AftoU. lito Trpul SM* 
aS The leal of one data may bri^ in that to Mi^sa.. 
which when things art codlL.wtll appear to M plain in- 


which when things art cod]r..wtll appear to M plain in- 
justice, lyog BuSeb Segie. Piaeotv. Wks. IX. 117 Who 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take n cool bottle of 
claret, .with any tolerable ouict. 

c. (/is) ml bloodi cl. Cold BLOOa 

s6ii SHAKt. CymS. v. v. 77 We should not, when tho 
blood was cool, bane threatend Our Prisoners with the 
Sword. s6o6 Massimobr Som. Actor iv. ii, Be tliat her 
prison, till in cooler blood 1 shall determine of her. i6iB 
IVhoio Duty Mom x f as (1684) 86 That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren. 1774 Golossl Gtrcian Hist. 1 1 . 
e^ He. .massacred all the inikabitanu in coo! blood. i88t 
Mrs. P. O’Donoghur Ladiot on Horseback ti. v. 7a No horse 
that ever was foaled could do it (a big leap] in cool blood* 

6. Deiident in ardour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; lack- 
ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarm* 

(In first quot. possibly a verb). 

tS93 Shakx a Hon. VL kiL t. 177 Twill maka them coole 
in sMle vnto your Grace, a 1696 Br. Hai.l Occas. Medii, 
<1851)151 Oh, give me a true sense of my wanto : and then, 

I cannot be cool in asking. 18x9 Wrllington in Gurw. 
Deep. X. 169 I'he people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in resj^ to the Bourbotia 1874 Blackie 
Se(f Cult. 70 An honest hater is often a better fellow than 
a cool friend. 

b. an ting in cordiality. 

i6ys Etsox Papers (Camden) I. 319 , 1 found him at first 
cooler in Ihk reception then when 1 left him. a 1706 Van- 
SRUGH Mistake 1. Wka (Rtldg.) 443/1 Were 1 to meet a 
cool reception. s8oo Mrb. Hervev Mourtray Font. IIL 
jj. I am rather upon cool term** with him. 

6. Assured and unabashed in demeanour, where 
the circam.stance8 would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately audacious or 
im|)udent in making a proix>sai or demand : 
sirid of persons and their actions. 

i8ss C. M. Westmacott Et^. SPy I. 80 A right cool fish. 
a 18^ Barham Ingot. Leg.^ mack Mousquet,^ A fact which 
has stamp'd him a rather ' Cool hand 187) Black Pr, 
Thule xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that sum a truest 
was a trifle cool. 1874 Makaffv Soc. Life Grvsrr viii. 356 
The cool way in which Pluto in his Republic apeaks of 
e^osing children. 

7 . coHoq. Applied to a large sum of money. 

[Of doubtful origin: perhaps originally 'deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told , ancf hence 'all told,' 

* entire *, ' whole * ; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute enipliasiii or reality to the amount.] 

s9s8 Vanbr, & CiiL Prov. liusb. 11. i, 1 just made acouple 
of Belts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King's Arms. 1749 ViELDkNC Tom Jones viii. xti, He 
had lost a cool hundreiL and would no longer play. tTyi, 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (x8ts>aoi My table alone stands me 
in a cool thousand a quarter. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. 

V. 133 Lord Monmouth had the satisfaction of dmuang the 
Wing minister into a cool thousand on the event. t86x 
Dickens 67 . Expect, ivii. 1870 Bradwood Tho O. V, //* 
8^ To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

8 . Comb., cool-rooted, -skeltered Oidyz.'. foool- 
orape (see quot.) ; oool oup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.); oool-drawn a., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid of heat (cf. cold-drawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is coolcil. Also CooL- 
Beadbd, etc. 

a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Cretu^ *Coohcrape^ a alight 
Chetjuer’d Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. xyag 
Hew Cant. Diet.^ When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into his Cool-crape. s8x8 Todd, *Coel-cnpt a beverage, so 
culled, usually coniyoHcd of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and borage ; and introduced at tables in warm weather. 
>795 Hnit Adveriisor xo Oct. a/ x Whale Oil of this and last 
year, ^Cool Drawn. i8ao Kratr OeU to Psyche xx *Cool- 
root^ flowers. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. 111 . 171 
And here, *000! shelter’d from the mid day nun, 17^ 
Hoolb Comenius* Vis. World (ed. la) 88 He quencheth not 
irons in the *cool-trough. 

Cool (k/ 7 l), jA.f For forms see prcc. [f. Cool a, 
Cf. OHG. chuoH, MUG. kuele, mod.G. 

1 . That which is cool : the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. 

a 1400-90 A lexander 5534 To see quat selcuthe is sect in 
ke salt watir. How maxx'g kind of creatpurs h*kt in he cole 
ducllis. Merlin 191 As they that wolde ride in the 

cole of the niornynge. 0x533 Lo. ^csners Huon Ixvi. 337 
It were good for us to aryse. .it is gofxl to ryde in the coole. 
>833 CovERDALE GcH. Iii. 8 In the coole of the daye [so xfill]. 
17x3 Addison Ca/om, But see where l.ucia. .Amid the cool 
of yon high marble arch. Enjoys the noon'day breejEe ! sMi 
Mk.s. Carlyle Lett. III. 171 He ..goes for hU ride in the 
cool of the evening. 1879 Browning Pheidippides 64 There 
in the cool of a cleft, sat he-^majestical Pan I 

1 2 . A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. 

>893 OowKR Ce^f. II. 83? The wind stood thanne nought 
amis, But every topsaile cole it biewe. a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar 
iii. 1 1530) 4 That he hada good and convenahle time and also 
a good cole. 1906 Guylford Pilgr. 7a 'I'he wynde began 
to blow a ryghc good coole in oure waye. 1998 Phaer 
Aenoid 111, A mery coole of wymle them fast pursueth. 
>388'^ Cooper Tkosomrus^ Aura, .a softe cook of wynde. 
A^rleaSo^hyri eutra, a warroe coole of [wynde]. I 

14. . Songt 4 Carols <1847) 35 A pilion or uberd to wer in 
hete or cole. 1333 Covbrdalb Prov. xxv. xj Like as the 
wynter ooole inthe haruest. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 1109 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate Shelters in 
coole. t86e Sir T. Martin Horace 133 ’Thou a grateful 
cool dost yield To the flocks that range afield. 

e-fie. 

16x7 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, iiia God loves to give ns 
cools and heats in our desires. S699 W. Brough Sacr. 


/»fte.t9s Men dT totfiBMtaletoMMMiqsoIss to pshgton. 
m4 ArrUthnot, etc. Mart. Sermnms 11. ik, To treat, .of 
the emoltknis and opiates of poosyi of ibo cod, and tho 
agtamier ofppodtudiigltr 

Oobl (kill), zA* Comm. jTAiiotlierfonAofCowii 
a tab of butter, uBiualy of aSlto, hat lome- 
times of other size. 

1838 Sumoitos Dskt. Trade Produste 104 CoM, * tab cat 
to two, to which butter is sometimes sent to market * . it 
weighs from 4 cwt. to x cwt. 1891 DmUy JNime 07 Oct. s/B 
KTrado Report^ BNlf#r^Cork 7 Prices show aaoilMr ad* 
vanes. .Ftoe mild-carsd and fiae cook advanced le. 

Cool(«Ai 7 iV. Forms; 1 odltou, 3-7 eoto* (3-5 
edtoii), 4-3 koto, kooto, 3-6 Se. outo, ooiU, 4^-7 
eooto, 7- oooL [OK, ^lian {edlode) « OS* i^bti 
OTeut Hdlbjatt to be cold or cool, £ kMu^zdi^ 
coob f. stem mtl- cold : see note to Cold «. Tm 
trans. use is not origioal, and appeared in ME. with 
iht obsolescence of the original trans. kele, KkkXu 
OK. cotloM, Hlan :-OTent. *kSljaH to make C00I.J 

1 . uttr. To become cool ; to become less hot or 
warm. Often with down, rarely off. 

a MOO Gutklae xa8i (Gr.) Lie colods. a xooe Andreas 
xasB (Gr. ' Weder coledon. c xoeo Sax. Leeckd. 1 . 804 Seo8 
00 weallendoik wmttre, let konne oolian. a laaa Julianaqa 
Hit [boiling pitch) coleds anan. ci4ae Aeto’ Coeormm 
(i86ai 44 In ooylande water {mu ksat horn may. To harden 
)>en take horn oute to cole, xgay Andrew Brunswyke*s 
Distyll. Wafers B ij b, Whan it k baken . . let it cole by 
hymaelfe. tflfly Milton /*. Z,. v. 396 A while discourse they 
hold ; No fear lest liinner coole. 1774G0LDSM. Hat, Hitt, 
(1776) V. 306 ’I'he eggs, .of small birds, .being liable to cool 
more quickly. >• 3 ® Lvbll Princ, Geot. 1 , 8x What form 
the mailed matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down. 1878^ Huxley Physiogr. 175 It cools with extreme 
slowness. i8m C. A. Young Elem. Astnm. | 487 Jupiter 
and .Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not seem yet to have 
cooled off to an^hing like the earth's condition. 

2 . ffg. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion ; to lose fervour, to become 
le.^8 zealous or ardent. 

a xooe Gutklae o (Gr ) Colak Cristes lufu. Carton 
Cold. Leg. eso/a He made to cole the crueltc 01 the perse- 
culours.^ igM J. Hevwood Prov, 4 Epigr. (18671 6a Their 
good opinion therin . . cooles. t6ex Shake, yvl. C. iv. il 10 
Thou hast describ'd A hot Friend cooling. 1603 — Macb. 
IV. i. 154 This deed He do, before this purpose coole. tflflg 
Bp. Patrick Parah. Pilgr. xix. (166B1 After the first 
on bet . . they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1739 Porx 
Pip. Lady afit She, who ne'er answers till a Husband cools, 
1841 Macaulay Ess. P'redk. Gt. (18541 679/9 This eccentric 
friendKhip was fast cooling. 188s Brsant Revolt tf Man 
v. (18B3) 114 To give this feeling time to cool down, 
t b. To become ‘ cold ' with fear. Obs. rare. 

1605 Snaka, Mncb, v. v. 10 The time has beene, my senoes 
would liave cool’d To heare a Night-shrieke. 

to. Of things; To lose their opportuneness. 

isi^ Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 340 Come, to the Forge with 
it then, shape it : 1 would not haue things coole. ifley — 
Cor. IV. i. 4j Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith' absence 
of the nceder. 

3 . trans. To moke cool ; to cause to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by Keel.) 

ri49e Promp. Parv. 87 (MS. K.)Co 1 yn or kelyn, 
facio. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 111. v. zaa To be throwue iato 
the Thames, and coold . like a Horse-bhoa 15M Porter 
Angry Worn. Abiugd. (Percy Soc.) 4a You may. .kcepeyour 
wii^e to coole your pottage. 1703 Addison itoUy 0 -) anow 
they use . . because, as they say, it cools or congeals any 
liquor sooner. s86b Sir B. Hrodib Psychol. Inq. 111 . iii. 74 
A thunderstorm, .had cooled the atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation ol coolness to, esf. 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

c xgae Sir Beuos 3814 A dede of is helm of stel And oolede 
him her in fraiche wd. xsBa Wvcmf Luke xvi. 34 Send 
l^ixaruB, that he dippe the laste port of his fyiigur in water, 
and kele [MS. X. ^14x0 koole] my tunge. f 1470 Hbnry 
Wallace x. 438 The cler waiter culyt the hom sumdeilL 
X396 Shaks. Merck, V, 111. i. 65 Wanned and cooled by the 
same Winter and Sommor oa a Christian is. 1697 Dsyden 
Vity^. Georg. 111. 699 The ready Cure to cool the raging 
Pain . X864 Tbhn veon AylmoVs P ield 289 Cooling her lalse 
cheek with a feaiherfan, 

o. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the ' humours ’ of the b^y. Also absol. 

c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 11 iMS. B) Whanne bat a mete 
obere a medycine . . hetyth hym nnu & C0I5 th hym nauit. 
19^ Share. Merry W. v. 34 As if 1 liad hwallow’d snow. 
IwTs, for pities to coole the reinea. 16x5 Latham P'akonrV 
(1633) xoo You must .. coole it [the heat of die hawk's 
stomach] with some coole thing that is meet for it. 170a J. 
PuRCFi.L Ckolick (17x41 t6i Sueel ..given in this manner 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats), 

d. Painting. I'o make less * watm * in colour ; 
to tone down the reds or yellows in a picture. 

To cause (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotion ; to make Icis 
ardent or zealous ; to diminish the intensity of 
(strong feeling, emotion, resolve). 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxviii. 18 lliat i ware kolid In 
bi roerey fra hete of vices and temptacioinis. x^ Carton 
Fortes of A, iv. xii. 365 To rapente hynisrlf of the coacynge 
of his gage and to be so Kokd of the bataylk. tfSg Gbafton 
Chron, 11 . a6o The king then being itomewhat cooled of hia 
great furie, graunted their desire. 1396 SiiAic.a. Merck. V. 
111. i. 5Q He hath . , thwarted my baigainea, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardmalt 11* 1. X36 
Which coola the resolutions of the aealousesi Prince. 193a 
JoMNEOH Rambler No. 198 f 13 1 found my friends, .cooled 
m their aflTection. xg48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 504 ’The 
lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 
hM toft behind. 
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b To deprive (• thing) of Its opportune- 
ness or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

t7i6-6 Ladv M W Montaoub Lt/i. 1 . xl. 164 The neat 
gulf between and me cools all news that come hither. 
1738 Thykk Byrvm't /fern (1856/ II. i. 198 Vou are come 
too late, the thing is cooled. 

6. Phrases, f 7h coo/ cares : to assuage them : 
see also Kttt* v. To cool one's coppers \ see 
Copper sb, 7 To cool one's heels (t hoofi) ; i . e. by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 
hence, ironically^ to be kept standing or waiting. 

c S340 Gaw. 4^ Gr. A’mt is as Kcuer hem comfort, ft colen 
her cares, c 1611 Chapman /iu$4l 111. 340 Ihe soldiers all sat 
down enranic'd, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and coord their hoofs. 1633 W. R. Match at Mta- 
night III. in Hasl. Dodsley XIII. 5a To.. let him cool his 
heels there till morning. 164s BartkoL Faire (N. a v. 
Hceli', Who forthwith comitted my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeies. 175s 
F1R1.UINO Amelia vi. ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled ner 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 1184 
Rinse Haocaro Paum x. Whilst Philip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 
progress. 

tCool, Obs, rare. Also oole. [?a. F. 
couler to flow, run as a liquid L. cdldre to pass 
through a filter, f. cblum a strainer.] intr. To 
run, now. 

*8^ Ravnoi.d Byrth MankynAe 23 The vessels through 
which it eolith or runnith. /hid. Hn iij. It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vaynes. 

Oool, ooole, obs. ff. Colb, Cowl sb.i 
t Cool-bftOk. [app. a. Du. koelbak^ f. koel cool 
^bcUt Back sb.^] ^Coolkh 2 : esp in a brewery. 
Obs. 

S707 J. Mobtimbs //usb.(J.) Your first wort being thus 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cooUbaclcs. 17x7 
BMA»Lxy Fam. Diet. s.v. Brewtttg^ Let it run from your 
cool-bucks into your Tun very cool. 

Coold, obs. f. Cold, and could^ pa. t. of Can. 
Coole, obs. f. Coal, Cowl. 

Cooled (k/7ld), btl. a. [f. CooL v.^ + -KD.] 
Made cool ( I* or cold) ; lowered in tein{)erature. 

c 1440 Promp. l^arv. 87 Coolyd of heete /rige/actus. 
*399 A M. tr. GabtlhouePs Bk. Physicke 35^2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 168s F[.avrl Fear 68 Mortified and 
cooled hearta sBtS Miss IIiro Sandwich /s 4 fi88o^ S5 The 
surface of the doiihle Uke [of lava] was continually skinning 
o\ er with a cooled crust . . like frosted silver. 

Ooolee, var. of Coolib. 

Cooler (kl?*^M^. [f. as prec. + -er. Cf. Keeler.] 

1. Anything that cools or makes cool. 

*S 7 S Lakbham^ Lett. (1871) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar. 
1686 Goad Celest, Bedies 1. it. 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler, sw Holcropt Stolbcrg's t rnv, (ed. a) 
IV. xcii. ajs They do not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool ; esp. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for similar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

1616 SuRFL. ft Mabkh. Counify Farme 589 Boile it very 
well the second time with the hops, then . . put it into the cool* 
ers and coole it. 1641 Frbmcm Duiill. 1. (165 1> 34 A great 
Alcmbick, with its cooler or Copper Still. 1741 Compl, 
Fam. Pine 1. vi. 979 Shift your first Wort out of the Cotilers 
into a Working-'l'un. 17^ Bloomfield Farmers Boy^ 
spring ai7 Streams of new milk thro* flowing coolers 
stray. i8bo W. Scouebbv A retie Regions 11 . 398 On a little 
lower level than . . the cop|ier, is fued a square or oblong 
back or cooler, .capable of containing from 10 to ao tons of 
oil. s86i WvNTER Soc. Bees ait The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers. 

8 . A cooling medicine or agent; a refrigerant. 
i6ai Bueton Anat. Mel. ti ii. 11. (ifisi^l'hat the liver be 
outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be not over* 
heated. 1671 Salmon Sien. Med. 11 1. xxii. CitruU, the 
seeds are great coolers in Feavers. 1744 Berkeley Siris f 7 
An admirable febrifuge, at oni e the safest cooler and cordial. 
1766 Pbnnant Zoot.f Goat (i8ia) I. 46 In . . cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are necessary. 

4. ftp Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits. 

1391 Bp. Andrewbs Serm, (1843I V. 597 The Law, we 
know, is a great cooler to presumption. 1600 Asr. Abbot 
p'jep. Jonah 97 This is a cooler U>th to the Ph.'irisecs and 
Novatiana, who were wont to despise sinners. x6o8 Hieron 
IFks, 1 . 718 What coolers of zeale, what clogges in the way 
that leadeth vnto life. 1781 CrabSB Library 58 See coolers 
here, that damp the fire of rage. 1804 ' P. Quiz ’ {title) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life. 

5. U.S. ( Thieves' slang.^ A prison or gaol. 

1884 Milnor (Dakota! Teller 8 Aug., Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined $5 in the morning. 1885 ibid, 95 Apr., Now, 
then, I'll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler 1 

Cooler, obs. f. Colour. 

Coole -BtafT. var. of Cowl-stafp. 

Cooley, rare, [Phonetic spelling of F. coulis^ 
CuLLis.] Broth of boiled meat. 

1798 Mus. Glassb Cookery v. 41 Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-]iea*dddp a. [Parasynthetic deriv. of 
cool head', see Cool a. 8 .J Having a cool head ; 
free from excitement, not easily excited in mind. 

v/Tl Burkk Let. Sker^e Bristol III. 140 'The old, 
coof neaded, general law is as good as any deviation die* 
fated by present heat. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 644 
Soon, however, some cool-headed (leople ventured to remark 
that the fact . . was not quite so certain as might be wished. 


<889 SpeeMor 14 Dec. B30 Among the cooler-headed inem< 
ben or hie own party. 

Hcncc OooMhMb'dEdsMMi* 

s8ei Athenssum 9 May 398/9 No better illustimtion of hie 
cooiheadedness cen be given. 

Oooliftff OOOly (kiii'li). Forms : 6 pi. ooUm, 
7 ooUae, (ooi^ar), 7-8 coulee, -ie, 00 I 7 , 7-9 
ooolee, 8 oouley, 8-9 oooley* 7 - oooUe, oooly.' 
[Now found (in sense a) in the Indian vemaculars 
generally: Urdu ^ Bengali 

kUl/^ Tamil, Telagu, Conarese, MalmySlam, kUli ; 
of disputed origin. 

By some considered to be originally Tamil, and identl^ 
witD the word kOli ‘hire, payment for occasional menial 
work whence (either by metonymy, or as short for M/z- 
kdram ' hire-man ', ktHiyhl ‘ hire-person ') IMi * hireling, 
labourer, man who dues odd jobs '. 'The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the 17th c. 
refers not to the I'amil country, in the soutti, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India. ^ On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with /Cult or 
KoBt the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat (see 
sense j\ which U actually found spelt Koulli^ Coolie in Che 
middle of the 17th c; 

il'he Kulls of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 
In the 16th c. ; and theseprobably carried the name both to 
Southern India and to China 'lC 1743 in a).^ It is probable 
that the similarity between Kull and the Tamil word kilti 
* hire* may have led to the use of coolie in Southern India 
in the sense of kOli-k&ram or kuUy&l.)\ 

1 1. A variant of Kuli or Koti^ name of a 
numf^rous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 
able labourers and cultivators. Obs. 

1*334 Botblho Estado da India in Subsidies (Lisb. 1878) 
V. 155 £ a Renda dos coles uue sfto Pescadores ds estaquados 
ao m.ir, e per este Rio de Hoipaim. transl. And the rent 
from the col/s who are fisheni at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Bosscin. 1383 Garcia dk Orta CoUoquioe 
(Lisb. 1879! 34 Colles.) 1398 tr. Linschoten's Voyages 
xxvii. (Y. , Others that yet dwell within the countne called 
Colles : which Colles . . doe yet live by robbing and Rteal- 
ing. z6o9 W. Finch 7 ^/. in Purchas Pilgrims (i6aO 1 . 
IV. iv. I 8. 436 A certain Kataw (of) . the people caljed Collees 
or Qiiullees, keeping in a De&art Wildernesse, which secures 
him from Conquest. z6i8-^ Terry Voy. E. Ind, (Z635) 
19a Those who inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 
Gjolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel, and other 
things for provision as Hennes, etc. 1830 1 .ord Banians 
85 The husbandmen or inferior sort of people, called the 
Coulees. 1677 Sir T. Hkhuert Trav. (ed. 4) 75 live a 
while in Gusurat. .tu extirpate that rascal-race of Coolyes 
and Bielsgrates. 1898 Fryer Acc, E. India k P . 164 (Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagur are the Salvages called 
Coolies, 17*7 A. Hamilton New Aee. E. Ind. I. xiii. 143 
The Rasspouts and Coulies make Inroads into this Province 
[Cambay], and plunder even to the Gates of the City. s8eo 
Trans. Lit. Soc, Bombay III. 33s vY.i In the profesrion of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act con amort. 1813 
Hebkr Journey (1B28) II. 556 A Kholee, the name of a de- 
generate race of Rajpoots in Guzer&t, who, from the low 
occupations in which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie) civen a name, .to bearers 
of burthens all over India. z^8 A. K. Forbkb tr. Rhs MAIA 
1 . 103 1 'he Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. Ibid. 104 The Bhcels and 
Koolees lived in security. 1885 Imp, Gan. India III. 51 
s. V. Bombay^ I'he aboriginal race of KulTs is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- ! 
carrier ; also used in other countries where these j 
men are employed as cheap labourers. 

1838 W. Bruton in Hakluyt 1^(1:9^.11807) V, 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers t which are Porters) to carry 
our goods. s68e in J. T. Wheeler Madras 11861) I. 139 
(Y.) That the drum l>e beat to call all coolies, carpenters, etc. 
1698 Fryer Acc, E, India tfr P. in Phil. Trans. XX. ^44 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned. Collect. I oy. 

(Church.) III. 740/1, 500 Colys or Labourers. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jml. Anson’s Voy 971 We employ'd . many 
Chinese labourers, whom they call Cooly's, to make the 
Chiiiam. 1783 Ormr Milit. Trans. Indostan (i86z 1 . 1. 79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
burthens. 1773 Ann. Reg. 133 Made use of by the natives 
of Golconda as coolys or slaves in the mines. 1799 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. D^. I 55 An order . .stating the number of 
Coolies which an oflicer may call for from a village. 1806 
W. Elliott The Nun 100 note^ Coulee means a porter, but 
is often used reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank. 1839 Tennent Ceylon 'ed. a) II. 935 The number of 
Malabar coolies employe. 1873 Morlev Rousseau 11 . 55 
A kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

3. slang, (See quot.) 

1803 R.^ Percival in Naval Chron. X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Diet . , Coolie^ 
a soldier, in allu.sion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers. 

4. attrib. and Comb.y ai coolie hoy, emigrant', 
coolie labour, system^ traffic ; coolie-catcher. 

c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxi. aoo Shall 
1 tell die coolie boy to run after himf 1863 Fawcett PoL 
Eton. 1. lit. (1876) 9a Coolie-traffic can never be carried on ; 
by private enterprise. Daily Tel. 34 Oct. 4/6 A ship 
. . started from Calcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants. 
1879 Constii . C alt/ornia in Bryce A mer. Commw. ( z888 > 1 1 . 
App. 678 Asiatic cooiieism is a form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohibited in this State, and all contracts for 
coolie labour siiall be void. 1890 Times (weekly ed ) 9i 
Feb. 10/4 The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
lies, and known as ‘ coolie-catcbert '« , 

Coo^lleim. [f. prec. -f -ism.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolius at labourers 
into foreign countries. I 

1879 [see Coolie 4]. 


Coolie, var. of Colld, CoulAi 
C ooling (k«'lig>, f4f. sb. [f. Cool v. f -nro i.J 
The action of the verb Cool* 
a 1340 Hampole Psedter Ivl t In shadow of H wengis . . 
pat ^ in hilynge and kolyoga of pi goedaes and pi pi^ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Cooijmge, Jriggfacdo. e 1340 in 
Vkary’s Anat. (1B88) App. M7 In the coolyng, putt in 
thiese thinges folowing. 1888 Atkenmtm 4 Sept, agh/* 
Shrinkage consequent on the earth's aecular cooling. 
h.pi, 

tfpB Grbbnb Peritnedes 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
. . » a sufficient cooling to thee. s8m O. SaDowicxa Christs 
Counseli 60 Take heed of the first flings. 

2. a/lrtb. and Comb., as cooling place ; oooling- 
ouPf a contrivance for cooling liquids, conritting 
of a cup into which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absorbing substance, as a solution of am- 
moninm nitrate; ooollng-floor, a large shallow 
tank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 

tm PRRCivALL Sp. Diet.. Et^friadera. a cooling-place. 

Coo'ling, (pi- Cl* [l as prec. -i -imu ^.] 

1. That cools or makes cool. spec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc. : Lowering the temperature of the 
blood, refiigerant. D. Painting. Making less 
warm in colour ; toning down warm colour. 

1388 Shakb. Tit. A. II. lit 14 The greene leaues quiuer 
wiui the cooling winde. 1871 Milton .Vnwz0n 6a6 Dire in- 
flammation, which no coolina herb Or medicingl liquor can 
assuage. 173a Arduthnot Rules gf Diet 344 Pomegranates 
contain a Juice scyptick, and extremely cooling. 1781 
CowPER Retirement 439 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o'er the dewy meads, c 17m Imiron 6VA. A rt 11. 6x 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair. 1887 R. N. Carey Unete 
Max viiL 69, [I] left the . . cooling drink beside the sick 
woman. 

1 2 Cooling card : see Card sb'^ 3 a. Obs. 

1377 Holinsiibd Chrm. HI. z68 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to see ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlie before their faces. 1684 M rq. Worcksi er 
in Dircks 2 .^ viii ix865' X37 It would .. prove a cooling 
card to many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
1878 Drydbn Limberham 1. i. Wood. [Aside.] That, besides 
her seif, is a cooling Card. 

3. That is becoming cooler. 

1877 J. Cook Boston Monday Lect., Concessions of Evo- 
lutionists, In the complex ronditions of a cooling planet. 
Hence Coo llngly adv., Coo'li&giiAM. 

1853 G Merldith Shav. Shagpat 359 None of earth were 
like to them in silveriness, sweet cooliiigness 1880 Ladv 
t*'!. Dixie Across Patagonia i. xx We are oil again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

Coolifih (k» lij), a. [f. Cool a. f -ish.] Some- 
what cool. 

1739 Goi DRM. Ess. i. Wks. (Globed 986/r The nights began 
to grow a little coolish. 1787 Monko in Phil. Trans. LVII. 
495 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue. 1830 Tatis 
Mag. XVII. 433 I My zeal is getting coolish, a 1864 Haw- 
thorne A mer. Note-Bks, 1 . 8 it was a coulish day. 

Cooliase, coollis, obs. ff. Cvllir. 

Coolly (kw lili'', adv. [f. Cool a. + -ly *^] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. 

1811 CoRVAT Crudities 155 They may walkc there very 
coolelyruen at noon, P. Fletchkr Ptsc. Lcl. vn. x. 

The aire..did coolly glide Through every part. 1717-30 
Thomson Summer ^63 Thrice happy he I who. in the gelid 
caverns, woodbine-wrought .. Sits coolly calm. 

2. pg. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
without haste or excitement ; calmly, collectedly. 

15B0 Hollydand Treas. Fr.Tong.Attremphnent. .temper- 
ately, coolely, moderately. 1840 Bp. Hai.lC Ar. Moder. 9/a 
nd t' 


Illy/ 

1873 Helps Anim. k Mast. vii. x6i The cab-driver mean- 
while wa.H taking it very coolly. 

3. W'lthout fervour, enthusiasm, or friendly 
warmth ; with an air of indificrencc. 

i8a6 W. ScLATBR Exp. 9 Thess. (x6ao) 7. 1700 Hbarne 

Collect. 4 Apr., H e promis'd me but coolly. 1848 M acaulav 
Hist. Eng 1 . ao6 Lewis at first affected to receive those 
propositions coolly. 

4. With calm and unabashed assurance. 

1844 Emerson Lect. Vug. A mer. Wks. iBohn> II. 30T 
Agvicultural chemistry coolly. .oflTering. .to turn a sandbank 
into com. 1884 Manch. Exam, 4 Dec. 5/1 This essential 
point wa.H coolly taken for granted. 

CoolneM (k'M'lnes). [f. as prec. k -NK88.] 

1. lit. The condition of being or feeling cool ; 
cool quality or sensation. 

c sooo Ags Ps. Ixv. II And 8u us on colnesse clzcne xelafid- 
dost. 1330 Palsgh. 907/1 Colenesse./mrArt'r. 1373 Lane- 
ham Let. (187x1 S3 The. .delectabl coolnes of the fixxuntain. 
1697 Dkydkn Vtrg. Georg. 1. 386 The Coolness of the Niglit. 
*7y3 Southey Joan 0/ Arc \. 193 The thunder-shower Fell 
with refreshing coolness on my ncad. 1859 Tennyson Merl. 
k Viv. 755 Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard. 

2- pg- Freedom from excitement : calmness. 

t8Si H. More and Lash o/A lazononujg Eugenius.will you 
venture, in Philosophic Coolness, to uy, etc. Z78a Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr, 1 l ^ 1 wish . my readers may attend me 
with, .coolness. 1803 Capt. Blackwood in Nicolas Desi/^. 
Nelson ^18^6) VII. 994 After performing wondent by his 
example and coolness, Ixird Nelson was wounded by a 
French Sharp-shooter. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 1.(186513 
Old house I there is a charm in thy quiet a cessation— 
a coolness from business, .which is delightful. 1874 Geeen 
Short Hist. viii. 536 Only Hiunpden s coolness and uct 
averted a conflict. 

3. W'ant of fervour or enthusiaim ; absence of 
friendly warmth. 



GOOliBXra. 


m 1674 CuinttiDoii r Thty parted uritli mdi MolnjMi to- 
erauxU each othar» 4 t if they icaiM hoped to meet aaaia. 
«7tt MoLyoTM Cktr^i LHi, 1. fv, (Ra Ae beuta ttowtlliac 
It should appear* *that any ooohiea had ariiea between ua 
Mdy J. Pimm SIteJy S 0 r$tt, aa Inattencioo in hearinf the 
wcM Go^ genemily prodncet a Cooineu for aacted 
Worship. tHo L. Stbipmbn it 55 A coolneM had 
sprung up betwm Pope and Addison. 

4 . Calm and tmabaihod atturanoe. 

I7SS Johnson Li/it tifCktyntl Wks. IV. 916 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors. stdeMns. C. Clasu 
Skakt, Char, xi sBo Hf comes theroi andT takes possession 
of the territory with all the coolness of a usurper. 

Coolooly, var. of Koolooly, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. 

Coolor(e, -our, obs. ff. Coloub. 

Ooo*lrifo« a. Sc, Also -rifi: [£ Cool + -Eiri : 
after Cauldkifb.] Having a tendency to cool 
or be cold ; ‘ also jig. Indifferent * ^Jam.). 

1768 Roes aj (Jam*) And foin, foin was she of 

the eoolriff shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usnally 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage ; also, a local name of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Holland). 

« 1700 B. E. ^ Diet. Cant. Qrewt Cool Tankard^ Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg. 1777 
Ckron. in Ann. Reg, rpg/i This day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a cool tankatd at Newgate with Mr. Akerman. 
iBsj Williamson Mem, C, Simeoni. la The day was hot . . 

1 drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1898 R. Hoco Veg. 
Kingd, 541 The fresh tops [of borage] were formerly used 
ill cool tankards. 

Ooolth rarCt exc. died. In 6 ooultha, 

7 oooth. [f. Cool a, -th : cf. warmth.'] 

1 . Coolness. 

>S 47 Salesdusv WTeUk Diet.t Oef/el, coulthe. 1611 
CoTGR., cold, cooth; coldnesse. Mad. D'Ar- 

BLAY Diary I. 379 My father and Mrs. Thrale seated them- 
selves out of doors . . for coolth and chat. 1863 T. Taylor 
Pictures in Words xiii. In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. 1875 Parish Sussex Dialect^ Cooltke^ 
coolness. * I set the window open for coolthe *, 

2 . A cold (i. e. the malnoy so named 

1881 Miss Jackson Skro^sh, IVord-bk. s. v. Cootk. .* That 
child's ketcht a cooth '. 1884 Ckoshire Gloss, t Cootk, cold 

(malady) . . * I'm so full of cooth and cold*. 

Coolume, obs. f. Column. 

Coo*lwead. fferd. One of the names of PHUa 
pumila (N. O. Urticacem)^ a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Kushweed, and Stingless Nettle. 

Coolwort (k^ lwOTt). Herb, fSee WoRT.] A 
North American herb (N.O. SaxtfragaceteX 
i860 Bartlktt Diet, Amor, Coohoort (Tiareiia cordis 
folin)f the^ popular name of an herb, the properties of which 
are diuretic and tonic, .prepared for sale by the Shakers. 

Coolwort, obs. f. Colewobt. 
t Coo'ly, a, Obs. rare, [f. Cool sb, + -x.l] Of 
cool refreshing quality. 

1594 Carew Tasso (s88i) 16 Some cooly eaiefull place he 
sought to geat. 1599 Spenser Col, Clout 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst the cooly shade Of the greene alders. i6se 
Toftb Honours Acad, 1 Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences. syio Philips Pas* 
torais i. 86 E'er the warm Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 
Cooly, var. of Collie, Coolie. 

Coom (k/zm), sb.i Forms: 6-7 ooame, 7 
ooome, oome, koom, oomb, 8 ooomb, 7- 000m. 
[In senses i-a apn. another form of Culm, pointing 
to a ME. cc/m, woence also ME. ca/m^ adj. sooty, 
grimy, bicolmen vb. ■■ Hcollen to begrime with 
soot. In Sc. and north Eng., ul may become sz, 
as in bulk. Sc. bonk (b^), Bulmer in Northum- 
berland, locally Boomer \ cf. 9X%o shoulder, coulter. 
Sc. shooder, cooter. But the form coame in i may 
correspond to ON. kdm ' grime, film of dirt * ; 
and sense g may be related to Ger. kahm, mould, 

* the white film on fermented liquids * ; cf. Kkbm. 
(For coom from WGer. hdma-, OTent. hibmo-e, cf, 
Bboom, Moon.) The relationship of sense 4 is 
quite uncertain. Thus there are here possibly two 
or even three words.] 

1 . Soot, es/. that which forms about a fireplace, 
or settles as smuts from a smoky atmosphere. 
Smithy coom ; the hard granular soot that forms 
over a blacksinith's fire. (But see also a.) Now 
Sc, or north Eng, 

1987 Mascall Goed. Cattle, Horses (i6a7> ia6 The coame 
aboue the Smithei foige. s6io Mark ham Master^. 11. xxxvi. 

The coame about the Smithei forge. 1691 Ray N. C, 
Words X37 Smidy, a Smiths Shop, whence Smtdy-hoom. Var. 
Dial. sM Phillips, Coome, the Soot that gathereth over 
an Ovem Mouth. i8m*79 Jamieson s.v., If coom hang from 
the bars of a grate like shreds of silk, it is viewed by the 
s^rstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangers. 

iSa^^ALT Euiail III. xxvll. 451 * How yell clear your 
character o' the coom ye hae brought on't.* s8a6 J, Wilson 
Noei, Ambr, Wks. 1855 1 . 153 1 'he thin black coom o' anni- 
hilation and oblivion. 

2 . Coal dust or refuse, small coal, ilaek; cf. 
Culm. 

i8it Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 161 Paide for berinae sand and 
amethia come to the same lyma, xbd!i aflgB Boate Hat, 


m 
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1809 C Btnrum Pern, Men vl (xtej) 0 1 ), This kinds of 
honey . . after a while it coirupteth and . . becometh the 
•owreat, and the meet unsauory of all things • . which, then 
they coramonly call Stuping or Coome. 
t 4 . The black stufL composed of grease and dus^ 
which works out from axles or bearings. Obs, 

In quot. 1758 eoom perhiM means grease for the wheela 
1714 Lend. Goa, No. daOj^a By marking of Sheas with 
large Quantities of Fitch, Tar, or Coomb. S7i»-d Bailey 
( fouo), Ceem . . that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriMes. 174a W. Elus Skepkerd*s Guide aoS To do 
this, iPs only niobing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Comnb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it . . will be left behind on the Ewe. 179a — Country 
Housew, a67 To cure Shingles, uke the black Coom that ta 
made by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it. 1798 Ana. Reg, 107 A remarkable carriage set out 
. . without coomb, or any oily, unctuous, or other liquid 
matter whatever to the wheels or axles. 1786 Sparrman 
V^, Cage G. H. 1 . 1x7 A box for the coom. 

0. Dost from a com mill, saw-dust, etc. dial. 

181S WiLLAN W, Riding Vorksk, Gloss., Coom, dust and 

scrapings of wood, produced in sawing. 1887 Jamiebon 
Sugyh, Coom, dust from a mill, or from riddlea seeds, la. 
from com. Orkn. 

Coonif sb,^ Sc. Also 8 oumb. [Of uncertain 
origin : the general sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with med.L. cumba hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, 'locus imus navis* (Isidore 
Orig. XIX. ii. $ 1), and with Sp. combo, Pr. comb, 
bent, curved : cf. Coomb 2.] 

1 . The wooden centre or centering on which an 
arch is built. 

1793 Scots Mag. Aug. 49R/1 A new-finiidied arch, from 
whi^ the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
1796 in Sinclair Siat. Acc. Scot, XVIL 8 (Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearljr to a straight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was rsused, must have sunk while it 
was building. 1809 Forsyth Beauties Scot. 1 . 334 The 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over. 1808-49 in Jamieson. 

2 . * The lid of a coffin, from its being arched ’ 
(Jam.). 

In quot. XM7, it seems to be used for the coffin as a whole. 
1537 Ld. Treasurers Acc, in Pitcairn Crim. TrieUs Scot, 
I. a88 I'ua pund sex unce hlak sewin silk to be Fren3eis to 
the Quenis Covme. t8^ Chambbss Bk, Days (1869) 1 . Baa 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart.. ana 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

3 . Here may belong coom or coomb applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

Examples are Wkite Coom or Polmoo^ Coom, a hill 
3695 ft. ni^ near Loch Skene, above Moffat, the Coom or 
Coomb at Teviothead, Coom Ceum, Coom Dod, Comb Law, 
Comb Hill, all in the south of Scotland ; also Comb Pell, 
south of Cheviot, and Ccmbkillln Northumberland Bloch 
Combe, Wkite Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc [In some of these the word mav be Comb sA.* in 
sense 6c, d, 'crestj ridge*, but the local form of this is 
kame. Maim, which Is actually in use. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coomb*, esp. in aenae c, but 
on no v.ilid grounds.! 

1669 WoRLiDGB Syst. AgrU, (1681) 333 A Comb, in some 
places it is said to be.. a Hill or Plain between Valleys. 
1887 Brigkou*e News 36 Mar., Coom . . in Yorkshire . . Is 
applied not to a valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain, .such u Terrington Coom, north-east of York. 

4 . Comb, ooom-oeiled a., covered with bd arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster : laid of a room, in 
whole or part directly under the roof, aa a garret, 
attic, etc. ; cf. Camp-oeilino. Hence Ooom-oeil v, 

>798 in Sc, Leader (X887) x6 Aug. 8 For upwards of ten 
years . . it had nothing but the bare rafters above, but in X795, 

It was agreed to have it *coomceiled . . not for ornament, out 
for the health of the hearers of the gospel *. s8Bg in Jamie- 
son. 1898 Mas. OuvHANT Laird ^ Norlaw I. 309 it was 
a little room, .what is called in these regions *coomcieled ', 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads. 1879 Shaibp Bums loa A karreL coom- 
ceiled, for the female servants. i 80 o J. F, S. Gordon 
Ckron. K eiih 49a The last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 
coomceiJed the primitive tabernacle. 

Coom, <(^3 A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of Comb sb.'^ in varioui senses. 


Oooill, v,^ rare. Also 7 oowm. [f. CooM sb,^ 
Cf. becoom, ME. bicohnen (s.v. Bl- 6 a).] 

1 . trans. To begrime or smut as with soot 
x6c6 Birnie Eirk-Burial 35 The col^ear, by oowm- 
ing the walkers whyte webs, did weary him away, i8n 
Galt Entail III, hi 40 * I'll no coom my fingers wi* med- 
dling in ony sic project.* 

1 2 . (See quot.) Obs, 

1664 Evelyn Syhm 103 Small-coals are made of the spray 
and brush- wood, .which is sometimes bound up Into Bavins 
for this use ; though also it be as frequently charked without 
binding, and then they call it eoomiw it together. 

Ooonir var. of Coomb 2 , valley; oba. form of 
Comb sb.^, radicle of barley ; obt, pa. t. of Comb v. 
Coomb oomb (k^m\ diat. Forms : sec the 
separate senses. [The senses here inolnded appear 


to bdoog to Uie SBioe origiiii] svordi, tboiigh this, 
firoin want of csrly evidence, Ii not proved. 
Sense 1 is found only In OE. m amhi sense a is 
found firom I4tli to 17th t.,ln liotin eomh, combe; 
its pronunciation is unfoftnnately unknown ; sense 
3 Dmns4i igoo, and has the Sonns comb, combe, 
foonm, proBounc^ (kfkn). OE. emmb was prqb. 
identical with older LG. humb, HGb cf* 

mod.LG. and HG. bumm a vessel, in various 
dialects, a round deep vessel, basin, cistem, trough* 
etc, (also mod.G. Jmmmc, older prob. kumlc)* 
Besides tbit mod.G. has kumpf, LG, ktmf, a 
vessel (in many senses), a measure of com sad trait, 
^ of a malter, i, e, an English peck nearly. The 
Bremen Wdrterbucb identifies the two LG. forms; 
* Ammsps Oder besser hump, ttefe schUsael ’ : so that 
we have app. an OTeut type ^knmbo*, *bummo; 
with by-form Humpo- (as in clam, clamp), with 
genend sense of vessel, or hollowed-out receptacle. 

As to the phonetic history, the vowel of OE* eumb was app. 
lengthened before mb as in comb, climb, ciomb, with similar 
losi of b, and the 0 found preserved in modem Eng. instead 
of being diphthongised, aa in Ofi. rOm, MS. ream, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coor.j 

t L ( 0 £. oumb). A vessel, a cup ; or perhaps a 
small measure. Obs, 

79t-S in Birch Ceadul, Sax. 1 , e8o (No. m) Cumh 
fulna liSea alob, and cumb fulne Weliices slop, cioee 
Sax, Leoekd, 111 . a8 Oebraow mid gryt cumb fulna ealafi 
mid 8y waetera. 

1 2 . (5-7 oombo, 6-7 oomb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Obs, 

Jat^CkesterPl, (Shaks. Sec.) IL 83 For castinge maulte 
beayddes the combe. 1999 Lasse, Wilis 1 . 151 llie greatest 
mam fait, .and the great yealynge combe. sUtg M arkham 
Bug, Houtew, (x66o) 157 Ta let it be too long in the Comb 
. .will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevelt. .the greatest 
destroyers of malt. 183$ BtEasTON Trav, (1844) X04, 1 took 
notice of that common^ brew-house, .the greatest, vastest 
leadsi^boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever I saw. 
18S8 K. Holme Armoury iil exp/a A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comb, m*.. Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vessel 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
1x847-78 Haluwell, Comb, a brewing- vat. Ckesk.) 

3 . (5-6 combe, 5-9 oomb, 6 oome, oocmo, 
koome, 6-7 ooomo, 7 ooumb, 6- ooomb.J A 
diy measure of capacity, equal to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. 

1418 Busy Wilis (Camden) 5, j comb braaff. 1469 Masm, 
O Homsok, Ext, 179 Ffor a combe whetc, iii.t. iiij^. ssfio 
Proudo Wyves Pater Noster 75 in Has! E,P, P. IV. X55 Of 
dyuers comes I haue many a oome At home in my barM for 
to sail 1973 Tumkb Husb. (1878) 36 Ten sacks whereof 
euerie one noldeth a coome \inserrm, A Coema is balfe a 
quarter]. 411670 Hacket Abp, WUiimnse L (idott 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the bom-fiuL 1674 
Kay S, ^ £,C, Words 6 a A Coomb artommb of Com i Half 
E Quarter. 1713 Load. Gsu. No. OaesA Loaded with ti 
Last x8 Combs of M^t. 1760 tr. Bsseekwg's Syst, Geog. V, 
408 They also cultivate yearly , .44.000 coombs of potatoea 
iBeo H. C. Robinson Diary (1B69) L v. xo6 Wheat has 
fallen . . from par. to 30#. the coomb. 1883 Tsmes 9 Mar., 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im- 
perial quarter, the others selling by ooomm, sacks, loads, 
ate. 


4 . (oum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tub, cistem, as 
' a milk-cum or kim * ; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat; West and South of Sc, {Suppi, to 
Jamieson, 1887.) 

5 . Comb,, aa ooomb-aaok, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

sSTJrio G. Harvey Letter^bk, (Camden) 93 Browght . . to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack, c 1600 Day Begg. 
Bednell Gr, v, (x88i) xxi 'They are sill our own, and there 
were a combseck full on 'em. 1891 * Coemb*saeh 1 know 
well here in Suffolk.' F. Hall 


Oooub oomba, oomb (kwm). Forms : 1 
oumb, (? 3 oomb), 6 ooome, 6- ooombo, 
combe, 7- oomb, 8- ooomb, (9 coom). [In 
OE., cumb masc. ' small valley, hollow ' occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of England ; also in numerous 
place-names which still exist, as Batancumb Bat- 
combe, Brancescumb Branscombe, Eastcumb East- 
comb, Sealtcumb Salcombe, Wincclcumb Winch- 
combe, etc. At a separate word it is not known 
in ME. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite common in the south of Eng- 
land : see sense b. In literature coontb appeals 
in the second half of the i6tb c., probably in- 
troduced from local use , a century later, it was 
still tieated by Ray as a local sonthem word. 
OE. cumb is usually supposed to be of British 
origin : modem Welsh has cwm (ksim) in the 
same sense, also in composition in pla^names 
as •cwm, •gwm, and in syntactic combination 
at Cwm Bcchlwyd, A lar^ number of place- 
names beginning with Cum; especially frMuent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclyde, 
as Cumwhitton, Cumdivoch, Cumlongan, Cum- 
lodcn, appear to be thus formed. Welsh cwm 
represents an earlier cumh, OCeltlc ^kumbos. 



COOMB. 


COOP. 


The OE. word mlg^ht howcrer be an obvious 
application of cumby Cooarii 1 , to a physical 
feature. thon|;h there is no trace of any sncn appli- 
cation of the cognate (ierman words on the con- 
tinent ; in any case, if the Saxons and Angles 
found a Kritisli cumb applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coinci«ience with their own word for 
‘ basin, bowl, deep vessel ' would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. This might 
further be strengthened, after the Norman Con- 
quest, by the existence of a F. combe * jpetite vnlltfe, 
pli de terrain, lieu bas cntour«^dc collines* (Littr^, 

I Jth c.), cognate with Pr.,Sp. and north It. comba^ 
for which also a Celtic origin has been claimeti 
See Dies, Thumeysen, Littr^. The phonetic history 
is the same as in Coomb 1 ; in composition (in 
names of old formation) -k/rm has sunk to -kam.] 
a. A deep hollow or valley : in OE. charters ; 
not known in ME. ; but occurring from the l6tli c. 
in the general sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, dough, or dcugh. 

770 ill birch Cariul. Sax. 1 . 990 (No. 904I Of fi^re 
bridge in cuinb ; of l^am cnnilie in nlc tx^de* ac. 847 Ibid. 
11 . 34 (No, 451) Kram Mmalan cumlieii hesirde to grsewan 
•lane, 1x78 Lytk /W.»wx 11 xxiv 175 Foxcglove. groweth 
..in darlce nhndowie valleys or coombcb wiere there has 
been myning for iron and Kmithea cole. Ibid. 111. xii. 339 
Cientian gmweth. .in certayne cnomeii or valleys. 1386 J. 
HooKxa Gtrold. Ire/, in j/oitHsAfd II. 169/9 A vallie or a 
combe . . of a great Icrij^th, betweene two hiU. 1613 W. 
Bkownk Bril. Bast, il iii. The wullccs and arbours in tliese 
fruitful! coombes. 1799 .South rv Lett. (1856) 1 . 79 Imagine 
a vale, almost narrow enough to Ijc called a cuomlie, run- 
ning between two ranges of hills. 187a 1 'ennvson Carrth 
4 Lynetle 1169 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures. 

b. Spec. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill ; esp. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closed in at the head, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs ; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast. 

1694 Ray S. 4 - /?. f*. tVordSy Combe l Devon. Com. 
..Vallis utrinque collibiis obsita, Skinner. 1807 Vam- 
cowaa Ac:ric. I>ntoH (1813) 9Z 'I'hc banks of the rivers 
Taw and Mole, as well as the comlies or hollows branching 
in . . from them. i8u M. Arnoi.d Poemsy ) \mtk 0/ Naturey 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the (^lantock 
coombs. i86a Anstuo Channel 1st. i. v. (ed. a) 103 I'here is 
here a pretty coomb, or aetnicircular depression of the sur* 
face. 1899 Dowurn Southey iU. 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coombes and cliffs of Devon. 1888 
Brsant Childr, Gibeott 11. xii, Where the ecu mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe. 

o. In the south of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, * [ in] such hills ns are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or thnt portion which lies within the lunated 
verge, is always denominated the coomb (Hogg 
Queen's irake 1813 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is luilive in Scotland is doubtful ; Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary knows nothing of it beyond Hogg’s asser- 
tion, and it is not in common use. l)ut in Cumberland 
it appears in some local name.H, as Gillercombey the great 
hollow alxive .Sour Milk Cill in Borrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Giaramara Combe, Longdate Combe. 

1813 Hogo Queen's IVake 993 The d.Trk cock bayed above 
the coomb Throned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 187J 
JsNinMsoN Gwde Kug. Lakes (1879) 919 A small stream 
which flows from the Comb — the large opening scooped out 
of (flaramara. 

Coomb, obs. f. Comb ; var. Come sb.^ 
Coombing, Coomlng, var. of Coaming, 

x|33 Mars VAT P. Simple (1863) 33 The sentry standing . . 
over the coombings of the hatchway, 
t Ooo*mby. G. fxtte. [f. Coomh* + -tLI Of or 
pertaining to the coombs under the chalk downs. 

1794 J. Bnva Agric. Keftt 78 The coomby soil of West 
Kent is on extreme stiff nloi^t clay mixed with stones and 
flints of different sorts. 

Coom-oeiled : see Coom sh.^ 4 . 

Goome, obs. f. Coomb, Come. 

Cooxnlbrt, obs. f. Comfort. 
Co-OBUli'pOteilt, «. [Co- 2 .] Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

1577 tr. BullfngePs Decodes ^1599' 896 Auouching the 
whole Godhead,. to be ooessentiall, & consubsuntiall, and 
Goeternal, & coomnipotent, o b6^ Bp. Hall Mvst. Godlu 
ness 8 7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. ^ 1865 T. F. Knox Life 
H. Suso 304 The co-eternul, co-omnipotont indwelling and 
outflowing of Persons. 

Co-omaiBoient : see Co-. 

Ooompanyon, Coompaasa, obs. fT. Comp-. 
Coomjr (kM-ml), a. [f. Coom sb, a -t a.] Be- 
grimed with soot or coal-dust 
iflij Galt Entail 1 1 . iii. as Ye see my Angers are ooomy. 
iBie — Lawrie T. 1. iv. (1849^ ix A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer like me. 1833 Whist bt-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 88 
Ilk coomy collier. 

Coon (kiTn). [A familiar abbreviation of 
Racoon.] 

L The Racoon hter), a eamivorotiB 

animal of North America. 

ifl39 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. H. 939 In the Western 
StolM, where the racoon is plentiful, they use the abbrevia- 
tioa 'coon when speaking of people. 18^ Lykll ami P’ie. 


962 

D: S. II. «79 CaXh paid for eooo, mink, wild-cat. .and dee^ 
skins. C. King Mountain, Sierra Nev, v. 96, I had 
never kilira a coon. 

2 . Applied to persons; a. A nickname for a 
member of the old Whig i)arty of the United States, 
which at one time had the racoon as an emblem. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) 

184B Lowkll Bigtmu P. ser. 1. ix, A gethrin' public sent!-' 
ment, 'rnoiigst Demroercrats and Coons, a s86o Boston East 
ill Bartietl Dut. Amer. s. v., DemocraU. .rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow ; a * fellow *. 

1880 Punch XXXIX. 997 (Farmer) Then baby kicked up 
sucli a row As terrified that reverend coon. 1B70 Mibs 
Bridgman R. Lynne II. xiv. 996 Dicl^ Blake's a 'cute 
little coon. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort, Fool 1. xxxiil. Tack 
they called him— a sort of half-wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about 

3 . Pht ases (cliieflv U. S. stafsg), A gone coon : 
a person or thing that is *• done for ’ or in a hope- 
less case ; hence gom-cctonittessy -coonishness, A 
coon's age ; emphatic for * a lung time '. To hunt 
the same old coon : to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon .* *• to go the whole hog *; to 
‘ go in for * a thing thoroughly. 

1^3 Mr. Giddings tn Conirress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on all sides as a 
gone coon 1857 Lying Asuake in Repr. Pi^es 

199 Kibid.'^ Or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
States who recognised the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, I am a grme coon, a i860 Southern Sketches (Bart- 
letci, This child haint had much money in a coon's age. s8m 
Lowell Poet. Whs. (1879I 384 Meanwhile I Inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon. 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt J04 Before the perforiiiancc was over be was a gone 
coon.^ 1884 H. R. Haweis Mustcal Memories 
1884)!. 7 For downright fanaticism and ‘ gone-coonincss ', 
if 1 may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W. A. Wai.lack Only a Stsier 53 When the 
former forgot the ' gone counUhness* of his earlier days. 

4 . all rib. and Comb., as coon-hunting sb. & n., 
story ; coon-heel, ooon-oyster, varieties of North 
American oysters; ooon-skin, the skin of tlie 
racoon, used as a fur (usually attrib.). 

185s Maynb 'Re.ny Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 There is a JaunU- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap. 186a T. Hughkr in 
J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 399 The usual coon-bunting, 
whisky-drinking pioneers of the West. Emerson Soc. 

4- Solit.y CVfiAi Wks. (Bohn) HI. 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories. 1890^ Opelousas (IjU.) 
Democrtii 8 Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives great enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts oT Massachu- 
setts. 

Hence Coon v. intr., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Ooonoxy, the 
practice of the “^liig * coons * of U. S. (see 2 a 
above). Ooonjr a., ? bald like a racoon. 

18B6 Century Mag. XXXllI. t6 note. In trying to * coon * 
across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. a i86e Boston 
Post in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 8.v., Democrats . , we must 
achieve a victo^ . . coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations. s88y Sat. Rev. 16 July Hat- 
wearing man becomes Alopeciac, or ' coony '. 

Coonda-oil (kunda). Also ooondi-, kunda-, 
kundah-, kundoo-oil. [From the native name.] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained from the 
seeds of a tree ( Carapa guineensis), in .Senegal. 

z868 Treas. Hot. aas‘t Coondi oil.. is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 

Coone, obs. form of Cone (14 d). 

Coonly : see Conelt adv, 

Coontallp coontie (kn*nta, -ti). Also ooonta, 
-tl. The name in U.S. of a species of cycad {Zamia 
integrifolia'Sy found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc. ; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
from its stem. 

1859 F. R. Goui.dino Young Marooners xxvi. 173 Harold 
ducovered a line patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour con be manufactured. 1879 Pickering 
Chron. Hist. Plants 761 'Fhe coontie is a low palmetto-like 
plant, its trunk yielding the . . white bread. 1883 Chapman 
Ftora South, if. S. (ed. a) 437. 

Coop (k'/zp), sb.^ Forms; 3-5 oupe, 4-7 
ooupe, 5-6 ooopa, 5-7 oowpo, 7 coup, 7- coop. 
[mod.E. coop, in j 5-1 7th c. cowpe, coupe, is app. 
identical with ME. cu^, coupe basket, pointing to 
an OE. *ctipe fein., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cype cask, bushel, basket ; app. « Da. kuip, 
MDu. cApe, EFris. kupe, MLG. kBpei^-OlXs, 
*klipa f. 'cask', for which OS. had eSpa, MLG. 
kdpe, OIIG. chdfa, chuofa, MHG. kurfe, mod.G. 
kufe f. 'cask*. The German words are generally 
considered to be a. L. cupa, in med.L. also 
' cask * ; but if this be their origin, it is difhcnlt to 
account for the amlant in OE. cipe, Kife. 

When cupe, coupe appears in ME., it is as a 8\monym of 
hype, kipe, * basket ’ ; in sense 3 also coop and ktpe are still 
synonymous. Sense 9 is not found in kiPe. though a natural 
enough development of the sense 'basket'. 

The phonetic development nf/e, coupe, coop, is paralleled 
by stdpian, stoupe, stoop, and O W . drOpa, droupe, droop, 
wnere also the sound (^) is retaine^ instead of being, as 
usuah diphthongised to (au) in mod. Eng., and the Rpelling 
is asaHnilated to that of words in 00 from (JR. 0, ME. 8.] 
tL QAIL eupe, coupe, •on.') A basket. 

(Prom the ambiguity of ME. sr, it m possible that in some 
of thoM M means ttmy, and that they are examples of hyps. 


Rin ; but the apellfag couipe of the later text of FUrle 

438 CupM he tot lulle off fltiree To 
itraw^ in be matdenes bures. .He tot Flonxon bat on rape 

ciMo Cast, 


go [Abbott. Club od. c 1399, t^pen, coupe), c Cast, 
lot's 1978 Of ba wlef batkem teuedc bi-fore, Tweff cupful 
weoren % i-bore. s^ TeaviOA y/tfoEm (Rolls) 1. »S 
t»e rclcef of be iwelf capes [v. r. kipes or lepes). Ibid, I V. 
359 PauJe was i-lete a dotin in a cupe l^poriA] ouerbe wal. 
2 . A kind of basket plac^ over fowls when 
sitting or being fattened ; a cage or pen of basket- 
work or the like for confining poultry, etc. See 
also Hen-coop. 

14. . P'alse Fox in Ret. Antiq. I. 4 The (ols fox camme 
unto cure cowpe. And there he made our to stowpo. 
1530 Paisgh. 9iu/i Coupe for carans, catge d chappous, 
c 1330 Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (z866^i 36 Take iU Chekyns 
or Tiiij. . . & put them in a coope to feede. X877 Har- 
rison England 11. xiv. (1877) 1. 965 ’To be i^ed up as iu 
a coope. s6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country P'artne 79 They 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the Henne or Capon. 
1697 Ctess D' Annoy* s Treev. (1706) »p8 A jT^at Coup, in 
which they feed poultry. 1940 Stack in PhU. Trans. XLI. 
309, 1 took Four strong Pullet^ which 1 shut up in Coops. 
1809 E. Jer.sr Jml. Nat. 193 He has known it [the shrike] 
draw the weak young pheasants through the bars of the 
breeding coops. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops. 


3 . A wickerwork basket used in catching fish: 
also called KiPE. 

1469 Sc. Act Jos. Ill (1597) I 37 Salmond, Girsilles and 
trowles, quliilk ar destroyed tie cowpes . . uettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that bes course to the oea. 1601 Kav N, C, 
Words 17 A Fish-coup is . . a great hollow Vessel, made of 
1 ‘wigH, in which tliey lake Fish upon Humber. 1786 Gilpin 
Obsint. Piet. Beauty (17881 II. 133 At this place salmon 
coops nre placed ; where all the fish, which enter the Esk. 
are taken. x8te Lonsdale Gloss., Coop, a hollow vessel 
made of twijjjs k>r taking eels. 1873 Act 36-37 Vict. c. 71 
I 17 Any Ashing box, coop, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing. .(brming part of hucIi wen. 

4 . A protecting grating about a tree, etc. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman Vlll. 76 If a fence or 
coop was set about each pole. 

6. transf. and fig. (from 2). A narrow place of 
confint ment ; a cage or prison. 

X579 Spknskr Shepk, Cal. Oct. 79 Sunnebright honour 
pend in shaincfu II coupe. ,1594 CfAREW Tasso (i 86 z) 118 
Armide appeared likewise with her Irocme, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. 1784 Cowpkr Task 111. 834 
Such herds Of. . vagrants, as make London . . a crowded coop. 
1847 Kmfrson Repr. Men, Montaigne ygkx.GAcAin) I. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow cuopT 
0 . a. slang. A prison, b. In (J,S. polit. slang i 
The place where electors were ‘ cooped *. 

1866 Loud. Mise, 9 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A cove as has .. 
smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms. 
1877 J. Greenwood Dkk Temple (Farmer), You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as 1 liavc. 1889 
Pall Matt G. 18 Feb. (ye They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the 'coop'. Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Calvert-street* 

Coop, sb.^y var. ot Coup, a dung-cart. 

Coop, [Etymol. obscure ; cf. Cop sb.^ 4 .] 
A small heap, as of manure. 

1845-79 Jamieson Coop, a small heap, as a 'coop of muck '. 
i88x (ram. Chron. Na 4x1. 626 The raking of an adequate 

a uantitv of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them to 
ie leaf-coop, with which to make tip hotbeds, etc. 

Coop (krzp), v.^ Also 6-7 oope, 7 coope, 
couple, [f. Coop j^.i] 

1. trans. To put or confine (poultry, etc.) in a 
coop, pen, or narrow enclosure. Also with up, 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xv. 90 Nor will with Crowes bo 
coup'd within a Grove. 1701 Boswell Johnson an. 1798, 
llxe flesh of siniinals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavonr than that of those who are cooped up. 
(846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrtc. (ed. 4) 11 . 333 As ^a 
os it is perceived that the geese are desirous of laying, 
coop them up under their roof. 1890 Daily News 96 Nov. 
5/6 The . . pigs and poultry were cooped or tethered on the 
ouUkirts of the camp. 


2 . transf. I'o confine (persons) within small 
space ; to shut up within irlcsomely narrow limits ; 
to cage, cabin. 

Ifi the Shaks. quots. the meaning is app. ' To enclose for 
protection or defence*, in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry, liiis sense may also occur in other 
quotations. 

1563^ Foxr a. 4 8/. (1596) 46/x Their armie .. was 
cooped and shut in within the streets. 1583 Syanyhukbt 
Ak'neis 1. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty . . Mewed vp 
theese reuelers ooupt in strong dungeon hillish. 1999 
Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, v. i. Z09. 1595 — John 11. L 95 
That white-fac'd shore. Whose foot spumes bocke the 
Oceans roaring tides, And cooms from other lands her 
Handers. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimaee 1. XYi. 73 1 ’hey hod 
coped him In a comer of his ktngaome. 17x8 Pors Iliad 
xviii. 334 What 1 coop whole armies in our walls again? 
x8ia Byron Ck. Har. ii. xxviii, Sailors . . Cooped in their 
winged sea-girt cItndeL Jig. 1876 i» Weirs WH, Hum. 4 
Shake, iv. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a comer, 
b. with up ; also in, together, 

1983 T. Stockki Civ. Warres Low~C. 11. 49 b, The Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with sucha 
force so strai^tly couped if vp. xgpx Hosrby Tresv, 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 004, 1 . . twinge coped m and kept dose as 
a prisoner. i8ee T. Clash am Hist, Eng. in Hetrl. Misc, 
(Math.) II. 435 When he considered how he was cooped 
in. 1667 Drvssn Meddsa Queen v. i, A strait place, where 
they are all coupt up. X760 Wesley Whs. (1879) III. xs, 1 
was obliged once more to coop myself up in the Rooen. 
1836 Thirlwall Greece 111 . xx. 135 Suddenly fadngalwut* 
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M coop Mm fai. nd aptar* th* whdh Muadimk iM« 
Skbat tr. Uhhmd t Potmt 374 Tv* caught cooped to« 
gethar, much hoaourad brotberhood I tgfu KMeaMM S 9 c, 
^ S0iit Wki. (Bohu) IIL 4 Coop up amt oMUt cad yoa 
oadotheou 


o. C/.S, poht. Stung, (See GQOts.) 

il4g do BAonarr Din. AmeK* PeUrw, colleet- 

iug and confining them, neveial daya previoot to an election, 
in a houae or on a vesoel hired for the porpoee. Here they 
are treated with good living and liquora, and at a proper 
day are taken to me polla, and voted, an it ia called, for the 
par^. 1880 in Paii Mmtl G, z8 Feh 6/a Four ofna, includ* 
ing (K. A.] Poe . .were nabbed by a gang of mea who were 
on the look out for votera to * coop*. 
f 3 .jSg. Of persona. Ohs. 

1641 Milton Animadu. (1851) B35 The one la ever coopt 
up at hie empty apeculationa 1690 Locks ffnm. Und, iv. 
XX. • 4 I 1 i«y are cooped in cloae, by the Laws of their 
Countnea. 1780 Busks .S>. at Bristol Wka. 2840 1 . 070 
They feel theraselves in a state of thraldooi, they imagine 
that their aouU are cooped and cabined in. 
b. Of action, feeling, etc. 

t&|a^ RoGsaa Nmaman 196 That we ceme all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all onr religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Cass of Affairs 5 Which yet did not so much coop op or 
curbe the regall power from any due worke or oflRce. a 1764 
Lloyd Poeto 14^. (1774) II. as What is hia verse, out 
cooping sense Within an arbitrary fence. 2846 Prbscott 
Fsm. tjr Is. II. xviiL 165 I 1 ie papal line of demarcation 
cooped up their enterprises udibtn too narrow limits. 

t 4 . To confine thing) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usnally with wA Ohs, 

Hammond Ssrm, Wks. 1684 IV. 677 1 he water is 
easily cooped up fn a glass or bucket. 1748 Anson y^. 11. 
xi. 355 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely passible to escape out of it. 2781 Gilpin Uys 11798) 
2^ The river is cooped between two high hills. 

6 . To surround with a protecting grating or coop. 

2632 Wkeves Afte. Pun. Mon. 379 Grated, or coped al)out 
with iron. Ibid. 388 One Tombe lu the body of the Church 
coped with iron. 1750 W. Ecus Mod, HushandmoM VIII. 
74 The great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 


t Coop, v.^ Ohs. or dial. rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on CooPKR trans. * To hoop, to bind 

with hoops ' (Jamieson) ; « Cooper v. 

lloLLAND(in Webster 1864), Shaken tubs, .be new cooped. 
17. . in Jacobite Pefhx (1B31) 11 . ^4 There was a cooper . . 
He coopit a coggie for our gudwifie, And heigho 1 but he 
coopit it bruw. 


Coop (kup), iut. Also cop, oup. [app. con- 
traction of cdup^come up : cf. dup>^do up.] 

1 . A call for domestic animals. 


a i8tg For IV Vac, Mast AugOa^ Coop, a common word of 
invitation to domestic ijoultry . , to come . . to peck up the 
food thrown down fur them. It is, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words cotne ub. 2873 Hale Leffel Pest, In front of 
the bam, from which wo hadalreatW heard shouts of ‘Coop 1 
Coop I * 1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coop, a word used in call* 
ing nurses ; particularly when in the field they are enticed 
by a sieve of oats to be caught. s888 Isheffield Gloss,, 
Coop, a call for cows. 

2 . Coop or coop and seek (U. S.) : the game of 
'hide and seek’. 

Coop is the call of the bider whenhe is ready. 

1884 J. N. Tarbox in Chicago Advesnee, And then we play 
at coop and seek. 

Coop, ooope, obi. ff. Cup, Cope. 

Cooparcener, -ery, obs. ff. Copabcbner, -eby. 

Cooped (kj/pt), ppl. a. In 6*7 coopt, [f. 
C(K)P v.W -ED.] Confined in or as in a coop; 

aged, shut up. 

1623 R. C. Tahle Atpk. (ed. 3), Coubt, kept within certeine 
limits. 1645 G. Daniel Poems wks. 187B II. 106 The 
cooped lion has broke through. 1676 Shauwbu. Libertine 
111, A Spanish wife has a worse life than a coop'd chicken. 

Cooped {IIer.\ obs. form of Couped, 

Coopee, obs. f. Coupee. 

Cooper (k^'paj), sh.^ Formi: 5-6 eouper, 
r- 8 oowper, (5 oowpare, 6 ooupar), 6- oooper. 
[Occurs in 15 th c. as couper, cowper^ cowpar ; app. 
of LG. origin: cf. MDu. cuper, 15th c. Nieder- 
rheinisch kuper, K.Fris. kuper, modXG. (Bremen, 
Hnmb.) kiiper^ dial. MHG. kueferf mod.G. kiifer, 
also dial. kttfer\ from MDu. cupe, LG. kupe^ mod. 
G. kufe, cask; in med.L. ciipdriusj ctlperius, f. 
cii^ cask : see Coop. (It is not an Eng. derivative 
of coop^ which, go far as appears, has never had 
the sense ' cask *.) 

An old spelling remains in the surname Cotopor^ pronounced 
Cooper by those who bear iL] 

1 . A craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs. 

A diy cooper makes^ casks, etc. , to hold dry goods, a wet 
cooper those to contain liquids, a ^ite pails, tubs, 

and the like for domestic or dairy use. See M&o butt- 
cooper, etc. 

esAM York Myst. Introd. 90 Coupers. ^144$ la 
Wr.'Wnicker 650 Hie cuparius, cowpare. ^1490 Nom, 
ibid. 686 Hie euperins, a cowper. 1474 Caxton Ckesse 
77 The other ben coupers. 2510 MS, A ee, St. John's Hosp., 
tanterb., FOed to the cooper for new hottomyng of a buk- 
ket. 1503 Aei 24-13 Hen. Vill, c. a The mistcries.. of 
smithes, joigners, or coupars. Pappt w, Hatehei (1844) 
z6 Now you talke of a cooper, He tell you a tale of a tubK 
i6s| H. CoOAN tr. Pinto's Treat, Ivi. (2663) esi He had in 
Uiiliand an Hatchet in the form of a Coopers Addis. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag, v. 6s Nailed with Coopers Nails. 
»ao Land, Gas. Na 3874/4 Michael MorgatroitL of Ripon, 
Cowpar. 1704 Ibid, Na 6^/xo John Higgi . . Turner and 


i8l87 Wjuttoce Bk, Trudee (2841) tfii The 
ia emplojfed in making angar ncgelUMds and 
sSiin. MiLLaa Sek, ^ 12838) 43 The 

coopers, .now ti^ening hoops, and now sladDMiIng ttiem. 

D. On board ship : One who looks to the tqiair 
of casks and other vessels. 

1607 Catt. Smith SoemasSs Gtam. vUL 36 The Coopor is 
to looke to the caake, hoopes and twigs, to staue or lepaire 
the buckets, barioos, cam, steeps tubs. 1867 Smyth SmsloVs 
tVord-bk,, Cooper, a rating for a first-claae petty oflker, who 
repairs casks, etc, 

a From the practioes of the jonmeymen coopers 
employ^ on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
quired in the end of the i8th c. an evil connotation. 
1800 Coi^UHouN CeiMMi. Thmsnes 6a No iuoonsiderable 

g srtion of the pillage fell to the share of Journeymen 
oopers.. necessary to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered linury m the stowage. They have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder. Ibid. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship's Crew all 
miticipated in the spoil. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack xviii. 
Then we’ve the Coopers and Bum boat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the Scame Hunters and the River Pirates . . 
ell living by their wits. 

2 . One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine ; a wine-cooper. 

[2463 Maun, h Househ. Exp. 965 Paid for caryage of a 
hoggeshed of wyne into his place at London, vlij.^. Item to 
the cowper the same tyme, ttii.^.] igoa Arnoi.dk CAmi. (i8u) 
88 Wher as the cowpers of this cite haUe vsed and dayly vse 
to colour sCraungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
sets and other wynet beiongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 2678 PiiiLLtre. Cannisier, A certain Instrument 
which Coopm use in the racking of the Wine. 1837 Whit- 
tock Bk, Trades <1849} z6a The Wine-Cooper is employed 
ia drawing off, bottling and packing wine, etc. 
d. ?A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
wine-cellars. 

[Prob. from its use by wine-coopers.] 

2817 T. L Peacock Msliuceurt II. xx. 60 Give me a 
roaring fire and a six bottle cooper of clareL 2809 W. H. 
Maxwkll Stories of IVaterloo, >*. Kennedy, He and the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period. 2676 Grant One of the ' 600 ' Hi. 
4*^6 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns shall set 
abroach. 

4 . A mixture comiK)sed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places: sec quot. 1873.) 

1872 M. Collins Mr^. h Merch. I. viii. 35a Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars of ‘ cooper lacing the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 2873 Slang Diet., Cec^r, 

* stout half and half, 1. e. half stout and half porter. De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed .so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed. 

6. Comb., as t cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

2634 Lithgow Trav, x. (1683) 444 All the Cow'per-shopt. 
and dwelling-Houaes. .adjoyning to the Town's Wall. 

Coo*per, sb.'^ [f. Coop v.^ + -kr.] One who 
coops or coniines. (With quot. cf. Coop » i 2 c.) 

x8^ Farmer Americanisms 168/3 To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or (^e, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. Liquor dealers are the 
usual ' coopers ' for obvious reasons. 

Cooper jA 8, var. ot Coper. 

Cooper (k;7'p2J\ V. [f. Cooper 
1 . trans. To make or repair (casks, etc.) ; to 
furnish or secure with hoops. 

1746 in W. Thompson R. N. Atlvoe. (1757') 8 One, two, or 
three Months, .expiring before th^ are cooper'd and made 
tight. 2834 Fraser's Mag. X. 33 Coopered with brass hoops 
wealher-tignt x8so H. Cockton Val. I^ajr 1x856) 177 *111 
cooper it up ' . . And he began to repair the cask. 

2 . To put or stow in casks. 

2746 in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 43 Many a 
Cart-Load brought into the ..Victualling Office, and 
Slaughtered, Salted, Pack'd, Cooper'd, etc. x86o Merc. 
Marine Mag, VII. azo The whalers .. resort thither to 
' cooper their oil 

8. intr. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 

In mod. Diets. 

4 . trans. To ‘ rig up \ furbish up, put into a pre- 
sentable form, collo^. 

1809 Scott Jml. II. 199, 1 employed my leisure, .to peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane's trial, out of which something might 
be coopered up for the public. 1833 M. Scott 7'om Cmng/e 
(1859) *74 When 1 was wmihed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up. 

6. To ' do for’, spoil, slang. (Cf. Cooper i c.) 
xfex Mayhbw Land. Labour 1 351 The ring-dropping 
' lunc ' is now carried on this way, for the old style is ' coop- 
ered ’. 2873 Slang Diet. 31 Coo^Vd (spoilt) by too many 
tramps caihng there. [Said of a house.] 1877 Besant « 
Rice Son of rule. 1. ix. 99 * The cove wasn't at home, and the 
slavey'd bMn changed, and the ken was coopered.' 

000M»gffi (k« parfeda). [f. Coopee sh,^ + 

-AOE.I 

1 . A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 
2724 Land. Gea. Na 5946/9 A parcel of., unserviceable 
Staves . . lying in the Cooperage. X7S4 Dr Fob Tour Ci. 
Brit. (1748)1. 06 (D.> Room for erecting, .warehouses, roap- 
walks, cooperages, &c. 2836 Marryat Midsk, Easy xviii. 

63 That the meeting should take place behind the cooper- 
age. 2888 Pall Malic. 3 Nov. 9/2 To place a coofNurege 
. .at each fishery station along the south coast. 

2 . The coopering of casks ; cooper’s work ; the 
business or trade of a cooper ; cooj>ery. 

1740-1 A Hill Lett, in Waa (1753) iL iza The prime 
cost of caskage . . with the care or their cooperage and 
orderiM. ty^in W. Thompson R. H, Advoe. (1757) 47 
Good Coopermge will be fouua productive ofgood Iwcage. 
1800 CoLQinioini Comas. Theunst idU. 376 Tne Cooperage, 


Wet-Cooper, 
* Dry^oow 
other coNia. 


Hosns, and NiOlat whidi mdi Gargd way wgafN* 

W, Tavloh in Mas^ Eesb soo fho nf tho 

Fiwsch hofilMadi ia also a emm af ^ 

Ybats HUt, Coasm* 140 In the kutar part m tha Midule 
Ages, the arcidee of coopemge were very tnmiiroaa 
Money payable to a eooper for hit aervieet. 
tyyAlonMoa.Coeparage. Che prwe paid ter eooperbwoili. 
1809% Langtord introd. Trade igt Cooperage, Uioiioy 
pmd to a cooper who attends oa the gua^ to tmad easkih 
alto to open them for samples* 

4. attrih. 

1871 Daily Hoatt 5 Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though these was not alo^noop 
nor a biiok» stave in the hold. Mod, AdPL, A 
Cooperage Machines can be men in dally^operatioa, 

(koiypSriteisi), [f. CoHsmUMT i 
see -AKCY.] a. Ibe state or coDdition of hotog 
co-operant or working together, t b. The a^oil 
of working together, co-operation (uhs.), 
a 2870 Hackbt Cent, Serm, <2675) *31 Will not he make 
ua the sheep of hie pasture, without our aoilv* cooperancy f 
s866 Conismp, Rett, L 307 A perfect co>operaney cf the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the imagioatioii, 
1878 Dowdbn Stud. Lit, 99 The co-operaocy of the eueig^ 
of humanity with, .light, m motion. 

Co-oparMit (katp'p^rknt), u, and sh. [md. L* 
cooperaut-em (Vulgate), pr. pple. of euop^rt to 
Co-operate.} A. adj, Woriclng togetiier or to 
the same end ; co-operating. 

*88® J*. Dickbmson Greene in Cone. (2878) tii Hone not 
Planets their coniunctions, the elements their roixturee, both 
theirc 
60 T‘ 


excilont, L. , 

Contemp. Rett. Ikaj. 369 Co-operant factors of human pro- 
gress and happineits. 

B. sh. A co-oi^erating agent or factor. 

Morr Coopit. wka 383/9 Y- sacrament doth 

nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therta 
1^4 Lrwbs Probl. Lift 4^ M, 1 . 297 A necesflary cooperaut. 

Co-oparate (koiypdrdt^ v, [f. L. cooperdt- 
ppl. stem of eooper dri to work together, f. ec(m)r‘ 
(fee Co-) + operSri to work.] 

1 . intr. To work together, act in conjunction 
(with another person or thing, to an end or purpose, 
or in a work) : a. of persons. 

i6f6 Bullorar, Cooperate, to worke together, to helpe. 
ifiag Ussher Anna. Jesuit raS Man . . cooperatetb with 
man unto repentance. 1849 Bp. Hall Ceues Const. IL iv. 
136 Though ne doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
1769 GoLUbM. at. W. cxxi, It is .. difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit. 
2809 Wrixinoton in Gurw. Desp. IV. 4119 That the British 
army should cross the 1‘agus. .im coKiptrate. in an attack 
upon Victor. , 1876J. H.^ewman Hist. Sk 1 . 1. U. 54 'llae 
l urk began his career in Christian history by cooperating 
with a Christian Emperor. 2879 Spectator 7 June 719 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. 

b. Of things : To concur in producing an effect. 
1604 N. D. 3rdPt. 7'hrse Conversions Eng, tax Free will 
• .can cooperatt nothing at all. 2635 Quarlks P2whL v. xv. 
(I7 zB) 307 All things co-operate for the best. 1744 HAiaia 
Three Treed. 11. vi. 1 1765 198 Here a double Force Ls made co- 
operate to one Fkid. x8e8 W. Srwkll Oof. Prise Ess, 9 
Vanity cooperated with taste. x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formetive material by assimilation. 

2 . intr. To practise economic co operation. 

2830 Gem. P. Thompson Exerc. (184a) 1 . 917 If the rats 

were to be advised to economize or to * co-operate 2889 
McCarthy Own Times IV. 175 Wliy should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying each other with good 
and cheap food andclotliing? 

Hence Co-o-perating vhl. sh. and ppl, a. 

2646 Sir T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. Pref., &;>me cooperating 
advancers. 16B0 tr. Buchanan s Ds Jure Rsgni 11669) 8 
There must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whola xSea Shrllby tii EourC. Eng. Lett, 508 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons. 

Co-OMrtete (kaip*]3£r/t), u. [ad. L. cooperdtus, 
pa. pple. of cooperdn to work together ; the suffix 
ii app. used as in corporate^ Caused to co- 
0}^icrate ; brought into co-operation. 

s866 Rogvrs Pol, Econ. xiii. (ed. 3) 175 Hie system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry. 2885 Pall Mall G. 96 
Oct. Z9/9 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical anility of Mr. A. 

Oo-operation [ad. L. cooj^ 

rdiidn-ern, n. of action from cooperdn to Co- 
operate. Cf. F. cooperation (i6th c. in Littrd).] 
1 . The action of co-operating, i.e. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect; 
joint operation. 

^gBjkTmls^ Barth DeP. Ar.i.(i495>7 By the cooperamn 
of the holy ghost. 1606 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Introd., Not 


holy ghost. 
Holpen by tiii 


1606 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Introd., Not 

ne Cooperation of Angels or Spirits. t6e8 Cork 
On Litt. '61 As there may be an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of the Statute of W. a. cap. t. 2744 
Johnson Adventurer No. 137 P iz 'Ihe business of life la 
carried on by a general ro-oneration. 2868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) II. ix. 40B His temporary cooperation with 
.Swegen. 2879 H. Gkorck Progr . Of Pov . X. iiL (1881)417 
Civilixation is co operatioa 

2 . Pol, Econ. The combination of a number of 
persons, or of a community, for purposes of eco- 
nomic production or distribution, so as to save, for 
the benefit of the whole body of producers or 
customers, that which otherwise becomes the 
profit of the individual capitalist. 

For the history of the term aee the quotations. As origin- 
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alljr uied by Owea the name contemplated the oo-operatfen 
of the whole community for all economic purpoiee, Le. 
communism. In practice, the principle hae been carried out 
in wnen a body of workmen corporately otrti 

the capiul by which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite within themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed ; and in dUtribution, when an 
association of purchasers contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, ana thus combine 
in themselves the interests of trader and customers. Son 
CoorasATiva. 

1817 OwBN LttUr in Lmd. Nranpaptr 9 Aug., Ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into * Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation *. iSai 
Ectmomist ^ Mar., Monastic institutions . . nevertheless 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected by the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation. /bitL in Holyoake /Jisi. Cee/. 1 . 
67 The Secret is out ; it is unrestrained Co-operation on the 
part of a// the members, for fvety purpose of social life. 
i8b4 W. Thommoh VtstHb. Wialth vi, Labor by co-opera- 
tion opposed to labor by individual competition. sSga Hr. 
Mastinkai; H&mts Abroad ix. is6 The colony must be so 
organised as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 1844 M. Hbnnbll Outline of the various 

social systems and comnuiiiities whirh have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q Eev. CXIV. 418 
Most of these thinkers had a glimpse, more or less clear, of 
the principle of co-operation .. but unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this principle from that of community 
of goods. 18^ Fawcbtt Pa/. Econ. 11. i. (1876) 105 The 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour. 1873 Hqlvoakr ///r/. Coop. I. 68 
I'he term Cooperation wm at first . . and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned in sustaining it. Later, the term Co-operation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations ot buying 
and selling provisions. 1879 Rogrrs in Cautll'o Tochn* 
Educ. IV. x8o/i The workman . . uniting in a trade partner- 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. The latter form is called co-operation 
Hence Cto-open'tlonijit, one who practises or 
advocates co-operation. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchit Castle v. (1887) 6x Next to 
him is Mr. Toogood, the co-operationist, who.. wants to 
parcel out the world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another. 
1881 F. Hall in N. T. Nation XXXIII. tKs/a Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
co-operationist. 

Go-operatiT6 (kt7,p’p«rAiv). a. (x^.) [f. L. 

cooperdt- ppl. stem of cooperdrt 4 - -ivi : on analogy 
of bperattve."] 

1. Having the quality or function of co-operat- 
ing ; working together or with others to the same 
end ; of or pertaining to co-operation. 

1(03 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 65 Some other klnde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 Galr Crt. Gen- 
tiles I. III. ill. j8 Al otner causes were but . . concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 James Louis A 7 K, 1 V. a Not 
as an immediate, but as a co-operative cause. i8j^ Mil- 
man Lat. Ckr.. (1864) IX. xiv. x. 34a Four great principles 
. . mutually cooperative. 1863 Pail Mail G. 18 May x With 
regard to a young English statesman, we want to know two 
things mainly -his intrinsic value, and his co-operative 
capacity. 

2. Pol. Econ. Pertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operative eociety : a society or union of fienions fur the 
production or distribution of gwxls, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Co-operative state \ a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported by a co-operative society, with the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, ana of 
di.stributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
rej^Iar purchasers 

(The earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a first step towards the contemplated communistic 
organization of society, mentioned under Co-opemation. 
But the primary aim was gradually lust of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the business, but, partly at least, to the 
customers.) 

[180B Southey in C. Southey Life 4 - Corr. III. xiv. 13s If 
co-operative labour were as practicable as it is desirable, 
what a history of English literature might he and you and 
1 set forth IJ s8as Economist No t. 15 {Resolution at 
meeting ^ Printers^ etc., as Jan.) That a Society, to be 
denonunated * The Co-operative and Economical iMciety 
be now formed. i8a6 Revolt of Hits 175 The power which 
the first Co-operative Societies will possess, .of underselling, 
in the disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private iiidividu^s. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 344 That a country of any large 
extent could be formed into a single ' Co-operative Society ', 
is indeed not easily conceivable. i8u Ld. Godekich in 
].d. Ingestre Meliora I. 85 In the end of 1850, the lx>ndon 
Central Cix^rative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened. 1863.9a/. Rov. XIX. 79/s The first develonement 
of the principle which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store. s87a Holyoake Hist. Co^. Roch- 
dale (ed. 7) 56 At the third London Co-operative Congress, 
1833, there was reported the existence of a Rochdale 
Friendly Cooperative Society . . It manufactured flannel. 
1891 Miss PoTTEE {iitle). The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain. 

B. sb. 

1. One who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a member of a co-operative society. 

x8a9 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
co-operatives . . tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
bers, and equitable wagea 

2. Short for co-operative store, {colloq.^ 

18^ G. Lloyd Ebb 4- Floxv II. ib6 As we are so close to 
the Co-operative we might order those things 


I Hence Oo-o*pcnitlwci7 by means of or in 
I relation to co-operation ; Oo-o'pemttTeBeM, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. 

1840 Db Quimcbv Cieoro Wks. Vll. eoS Passively, how 
for co-operEtively it Is hard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acu of decoy. 1889 Co-opehuive NeVM 3 
Aug. Bax The society would be placed in a much better 
position both co-operatively, and commercially. 1633 Sir * 
H. Vane Retired Man'e Medit.^ Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples into . . useful co-operativeness with nis heavenly and 
spiritual. 

Oo-openitor (ktf|p*pi^t*e<tei). [a. L. cooperdtor 
fellow-worker (Vulgate), a^nt-n. from cooperdrT 
to CooPiBATi. So K. coeperateur {i6t}i c.).J 

1. One who co-operates with ano^er or others ; 
a fellow-worker. 

a s6ee Hookbb Eccl. Pol.vt. vi. 0 xx God the author, .and 
man a cooperator by him assign^ to work for, with, and 
under him. a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) I. xii. 169 They 
are . . Co-operatours with God. 1789 Hiet. in Anss. Reg". 8 
They were styled the adjutants, co-operatore, and adminis- 
trators of the public weak iQm Arnold Let. in Stanley 
Life 4 Corr. (1844) II. viii. 16 The cooperators with whom 
I inay possibly have to work. 1860 Maury Phpte. Geog. Sea 1 
xi. I 507 The plan which is followed by Captain Ginn, .one | 
of our co-operators. 

2. A member of a co-operative society: one 
who practises industrial co-operation. 

tB6% Q. Rett. CXIV. 438 The opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators that the Ky^tem, etc. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXVI II. 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial movement in England. 
Co-O’para^eaa. rare. [f. prcc. -M 8 .] A 
female co-operator or fellow-worker. 

1843 PusKV Truth Eng. Ch. 158 Salazar writes . . * In another 
way she may be called co-operatress and helper of Christ '. 

II C 0 - 0 p 6 ra*triz. uhs. rare. [fern, in L. form 
of cooperdtor : see -Tuix.] -■ prec. 

1674 BRBViNT 5 '«N/a/ Endor 109 Sne was 'sales Salmeron . . ) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. a 1804 W. Gahan Sertn. (i88a) 5B3 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption, 
t Co-operei V. Ohs. rare. [a. F. coopirer ( 16 th c. 
in Littrd), ad. L. cooperdrl.\ intr. I'o co-operate. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic i. (1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not coopere with diese Impostures. 

Cooperixuf (k»'p 3 iiQ\ vbL sL^ [f. Cooper v. 

-h -TNo L] Tne occupation of a cooper. 

1746 W. Thommion R. N. At/voc, (i757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, may l>e considered of the Journeymen 
Coopers. [x86f Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine- Coopering. ) 1874 

Knight Diet, Mech. 1 . 6x(Vx Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. 

Coopering:: see Copkrtinu. 
t Coope*]!lS 01 l, -ison. Obs, [Alteration of ca- 
parison after h. coopertre to cover ] - Capauimon. 

1586 F ERNE Blaz. Gentrie xoa Their armour and cooperi- I 
Z011M of their horses. — 336 Any sadle . . chapperon, cooycri- 
son, or other instrument. 1660 Waterhousb Arms ^ Arm. 

67 A noble Horae, .clad in Armour and Coo|ierizons. 

Hence f Ooo'paxiia i'., to equip (a war horsed. 

1586 Fkknk Elae. GrN/rrV 67 The cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horase of warre. 

Cooper’s-WOOd. A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rhamnaceous trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excelsOy and Victorian WviZoX Pomader- 
ris apelala. 

i860 Treas. Boi. 918 P. apetala forms a' small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a hard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper’s uood, 1884 in Miller Plani-n. [m both 
senses]. 

Coopery (k/7 pari). [f. Cooper sb.^ ■♦- -t 8 : see 
-EBY.] C. ooper’s work ; a cooper’s workshop ; 
cooper’s ware. Also attrib. 

1358 Inventory of IV. Pultney^ Lichfield Rtgistr^j Item, 
in cowperye ware, xz. i6oz Holland Pliny 1 . 56a To steep 
the wheat within certaine coojMrie vessels, made of wood. 
1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 3116/4 To be Sold, .all sorts of Ba.sket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares. x83a P. Nichoijion Encycl. 
Art hit. 1 . 199 The art of coopery is a curious branch of 
mechanism. W, S Coleman Woodlands (1866; 89 It 

is much used . . in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coople, -y, obs. ff. Copy, 

Cooping (kw-piq), vbL sb. [f. Coop v.^ -♦■ -mo i .] 
The action of the verb Coop. 

1B13-4 Young Ann, Agric. XLIV. 373 From fifteen to I 
twenty [ewes] were put into the hurdles {hobbling or coz/- 
i»^) daily. x8m Bf.krbohm Patagonia iz After our long 
ci^ing-upon shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. 
Coople, obs. f. Couple. 

Coopeman, var, of Copeuan, Obs.y trader. 
Co-opt (k^i^'pt'), V. [ad. L. cooptdre^ f. co(m) 
together - 1 - opidre to choose. In L. strictly * to 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’s 
tiibe or family’; sometimes also * to elect into 
a body otherwise than by its members. Cf. the 
earlier uses of Co-optate, Co-optation.] 
trans. To elect into a body by the voles of its 
existing members. 

X63X Howell Venice 15B The favour they did him to 
co-opt him into the body of their Nobility. Ibid. 183 He 
sufferd himself to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls. 
1704 Reg. Tn'n, Coll.^ Dublin in Fraser L\fk Berkeley Vt, 
(1871) xoi Dr. Citron was admitted and co-opted Smtor 
Fellow. i86e W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 17 A body of bravoef 
. . who co-opt into their body those who, by strength of arm 
and skill in the use of the stiletto, may have shown them- 


selves worthy of the distinction. liflE Smi, Rev. XIV. 
Bt7/x The claim of the existing Resklentinries to coopt to a 
vacancy. 1673 SruBie Coteei. Tiiet. ill. xx. 418 Tbeseeiglit 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more, lifli Haistre 
XXI II. 99a He was co-opted a Senior Fellow, .[and] made 
Vice-Pro voeC. 

Hence Oo-opted, Oo-oi>tiiig pp/. adjs. 

1873 SvMOKos Rotsmee, lieUy I. lil. 149 The Grand 
Council.. as a co-opting body, tended to b^me a cloee 
aristocracy. s88s Timet 17 May 4/x The Convocation of 
Canterbury, .by means of members of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines, .have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 Q. Rev. Jan. 176 Coopted trustees. 

Co-optate (koip pteit), V, arch, [f. L. cooptdt. 
ppl. stem of L. cooptdre to choose or elect to an 
office, etc.] » Co-opt ; but formerly less definitely 
» To choose or elect to an office, into a body, etc. 
Hence Oo-oi>tatod ppl, a, 
i6e3 Cockbram, Cooptate, to chuse. x6fl6 Blount Gloe> 
sogr., Co-optate. to elect or chuae. 1638 Bramhall Ctfwjvcr. 
Bps. xi. aa8 These are they whom we puipOM. this day to 
admit (cooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. 18x8 
I'ODD, Co-optate. to choose. xBBe Jevons Meth, Soc. Reform 
75 The co-optated trtutces. 

Co-optation ck^ippt^ jan). [ad. L. cooptd- 
tibn-em election, n. of action f. cooptdre to Co-opt.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members; formerly, also less definitely, 
■i Election, choice, adoption. ^ 

1333 Bellenden Livy iii. (iBaa) 399 Thir new tribunis in 
coaptacioun, and chesing of thare collegia, usit the counsel 
of the Faderis. x^ Holland Livy iv. iv. iza By coopta- 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen either by the favour and grace of the Kines, or els 
by the pecmies voices after the Kings were expelledT c 1643 
Howell Lett. I. v. 25 This is true in the first election aim 
co-optation of a friend. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vii. ii, 
283. 18x8 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) I. 217 The first bik 

kiiiKS of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by naving them crowned during their own lives. 1873 
Studbs Const. Hist. 11 . xvi 327 The six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others. 1883 M. Patiison ih'zNr. (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellows into the society, or corporation, 
>llcge. 1888 Bryce Amer. Conttnw, HI. cii. 433 


of a college, 

Boards, .allowed to renew themselves hy co-optation. 

Co-optative (kp|p-pt&tiv\ a, [f. L. cooptdt- 
ppl. stem (sec Co-oi't) -i- -ivk.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-ontntion. 

1874 Scheme of Wilton Grammar School. The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall be ro-optative 
Governors. x8^ Manch. Exam, xo May 5/6 The govern- 
ing body, .consists of za representative governors and la 
cu-uptative governors. 

Co-option (ktiip‘pj:>n). [f. Co-opt ; cf. option, 
adopt ion ^ - Co-oitation. 

1883 M. Pattison Mem. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited, .at the Oriel election of 1846. 

Coop7, obs. f. Copy, 

Coorbaah, -batch ; see Koorbabh. 

Coorbed, -yd, var. Courbed Obs., curved, bent. 
Co-ordain (k<?ipjd/i'n), v. rare. [f. Co- 4- 
Ordain.] trans. To ordain together. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 1 1 . ii. 1 14 (R.) So must Christ be 
[the end] of all the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him. X83S Grn. P. Thompson Exerc. (184a) 11 . 40 
I'he Saint'Siinonian term is ' co-ordain ’ ; men nave not 
discovered aright, because nobody would * co-ordain ' for 
them beforehand. And ' co-ordam ' means to command. 

So Oo-ordal'&«x, one who takes part in ordnining. 
X644 Jbsbop An^el of Eph. 5a 'J'hose which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 

Coord(e, obs. f. Curd. 

Co-OTder, V. rare. [f. Co- + Order v.} trans. 
To arrange or dispose co-ordinately. 

X678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 41 z All thin^ are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole woild conspiring into one 
agreeing harmony. 188a M. Arnold Address at Ifpool. 
lue difficulty of duly pro[K>rtioning and co-ordering the 
simply of schools according to the need, 
llcnce Co-o'rdcrar. 

X637 $. W. Schism DispacKt 449 The A II wise orderer 
and coorderer of nature and grace. 

t Co-O'vdinacy. Obs. [f. Co-obdikatr : see 
-ACt.] Co-ordinate condition ; co-ordination. 

X6B3 Brit. Spec. Pref. 7^ I assert the Sovereignty of our 
1/Ord the King, .in opposition to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co’Ordinacy. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 371/x They. . provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. 

Co-OTdinalp a. Geom. [f. Co- 4- Obdival, 
with reference to co-ordinate^ Having ^so many) 
co-ordinates. 

1875 A- Cayley in PhiL Trans. CLXV. 678 We require., 
the pr^otential of a uniform (z-coordinab circular disk. 
KNote^ The adjective coordinal refers to the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into the equation. 

Co-O'rdinanoa* tare~ ^. Joint ordinance. 

* 8 d 4 in Webster. 

Co-OTdinancy. [^> med.L. co-ordin&rt 


to co-ordain : see -anoy. 
S796 Morse Amer. Geog. 


‘il. 


Co-ordjnaoy. 

157 They felderel are sup- 


[f. L. 
pie. of 


posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minister. 

Co-ordinate (koi^ jdin/l), a. end sb. 

CO- + ordindt-us ordered, arranged, pa. ppli 
ordindre to order ; prob. formed as a parallel to 
subordinate. Cf. mod.F. coordmni. But in some 
senses it is analysed as Co- + Ordinate.] 

1. Of the same order ; equal in rank, degree, or 



OO-OBDIVATB. 


965 


ao&v. 


importonce (wHk ) ; oppoied to suh^rdiftatf. la 
Gmm^ wed of tae dauiet of m compoimd 
•enteace. 

1(41 R. Brookk Emt* S/itc> 11. vil. 106 All theie Ghnrchci 
an Mt Coordinatv not among ihemnetvM Subordinate. 
1679 Galb CH* CtmiiUt 11 . iv« 93 He ie placed beneath 
Gmi coordinate with intellectual creatureci out above cor- 
poreoui creatures. Palev Evid. 11. vu I 03 Annas 
. .pORtuiMied an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest prop|vly so called. 183a J. C Haas in 
PkilaL Mus, 1 . 648 The formal laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite variety of nature. 1840 
TaancH Mirmc, xv. (1869) 950 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, all four are coordinate with one another. 
s8^ Bowen L^iic iv. 01 Two or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other from 


its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same nearest higher Concept. iSyt Public 
Sch. Lat, Grum. §151 A Coordinate Clause ia not governed 
in its construction by the Principal Sentence, s^ Mamn 
Eng. Gram. 163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in a corresponding order. 

1794 Sullivan yirw Nat. 1 . 414 The phases of the moon 
are co-ordinate with the course or the sun. 

3. Involving co-ordination ; consisting of a 
number of things of equal rank, or of a number of 
actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of one result. 

1769 RoaxBTaoN Chat. III. viii. 91 All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate iurisdiction. 
1876 Foster Phys. iii. vii. (1879) 605 So complex and co* 
ordinate a movement. 


B.sb. 

1. One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 
the same rank ; an equal ; a co-ordinate element. 

a z8sp Calhoun Wks. ^1874) II. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern- 
ment and its independent coordinates, the separata govern- 
ments of the states. 1679 Tourore Foctt Err. luv. 343 
Can the African slave . . devel<^ into the self-governing 
citizen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power. 

2. Math. Each of a swtem of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, line, 
or plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in //.) 

In the original ^and most often used^ system, invented by 
Descartes, and hence known as that of Carigsiau ca-ordt^ 
nates, the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane) are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the axes of 
ordinates), the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis. (The determination of 
the position of a place by latitude and longitude is a similar 
case ) The co-ordinates are rectangular when the axes are 
at right angles ; otherwise oblique. The name Cartesian 
co-ordinates is also extended to the case of points in sgace 
(not in a particular plane) referred to three axes not in one 
plane intersecting in a point dike three edges of a box meet- 
ing at one corne^. 

Hence applied to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which the points 
are referred ; sm Bipunciual coordinates, co-ordinates de- 
fining a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixeadirection. Polar coordinates, co-ordinates defining a 
point 'in a plane) by reference to a fixed line [.initial tins or 
axis) and a fixed point {origin or gole) in that line ; the co- 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight line 
{radius vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and bearing from a given 
place).^ Ine name polar co-ordinates is also applied to an 
extension of this system to imints in space. So bicircular 
co-ordinates, bilinear e.,triltnear c., etc. 

i8a^ Crabs Technol. Dirt., Co-ordinates (Geom.), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. i 85 s Tvlor Early Hut, Mass, iv. fio He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the position of 
his axes. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil, I. i. | eoa The 
most general system of co-ordinates of a point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies. 

b. attrib. Pertaining to or involving the use of 
co-ordinates. 

sSss Todhunter (fiV^) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. 

Oo-ordinata (kni^jdin/it), v, rined.L. has 
coordindre to ordain together; mod.F. has co- 
erdonner*, but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. ordiftdre, as a 
parallel form to subordinate.'] 

L Irons, To make co-ordinate ; to place or class 
in the same order, rank, or division. 

1663 T. Mall Offer F, Help two. .ere not cqiposed, 
but co-ordinated 1879 Posts Gains iv. | 1 Those who 
count four classes., commit the error of co-ordinating sub- 
classes and classes. i8^ tr. Loise*s Logic 36 The marks of 
a concept are not coordinated ea all of equal value. 

2. To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to each other and to the system of 
which they form parts ; to bring into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. 

Z847 Whbwell Hist, Induct. Sc. Ill* xvil viiL 516 The 
different parts of each being must be co-ordinated In such a 
manner as to render the total being possible. 1847 Emeebon 
R^r. Mon, Shahs. Wka, (Bohn) 1 . 36a An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his faculttea 1867 Lawn Hist, 
Philos, l.p.xvii!. It systematises their results, coordinating 
their truths into a body of Doctrine. 1881 B. Sanderson 
in Nature No. 619. 439 How are the notions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated T 

8 . intr, (for re/l.) To act In combined order for 
the production of a particular result. 


iMa WvNTEi SuhHs Brohss 413 When wt rtro ti abof lihe 
number of muscles whi^ moat coordkiaie to enable a man 
to artieuleie. 

Hence C^TdiaaML Oo-oTdl»»M]i« Mi* j, 

1839 Todd Cycl- Auai, V. 674/1 To bring snen an organ 
into co-ordinaM action. i86t wvNTEa.i!be. Bees 486 tm us 
grant that there is some coordiuatitig power so m e esecu- 
imtding over the just association m our ideas. 1889 C 
& F . V^wwMottem, Pl,tq 6 The several coordinated mov^ 
ments by which radicles arc enabled to perform their pitmer 
functions. 1887 Athsnmum t6 Mar. 414^ The co-ordinatiiig 
Intelligence. 

Oo-ordiaatmlj (k0|/adin/tli), adv. [f. Co- 
ordinatb a, + -LY *.] in a co-ordinate way ; in 
equality of order or rank. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. iv. v. 331 The Formation. . 
was neither coordinat^y nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angela 1849 Lo. CKumhuCksmcsllort ( X857) V. dU. s The 
plan, .of having several judges sitting there coordinately. 

Oo-OTdi2iat«aMB. rare-^. * Equality of 
order, rank, or degree * (Bailey fjblio) 1730-0). 

COHUrdinatioa (koipidin?i*j^n). [n. of action 
from Co-OBDIVATB V . ; it occurs in F. In Oresme, 
14th c., and prob. in med.L.] The action of co- 
oHinating; the condition or state of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate. 

1 1 . gen. Orderly combination. Ohs, 

i6e« Bacon Adv, Learn, 11. vii. | 6. s8 The simple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degreeii or coordinations whereof make all this variety. 1^ 
Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 5a What consent and coor- 
dination there is in the leaves and paru of flowers. 

2 . The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree ; the condition of being 
so placed ; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or mlation : opposed to sub- 
ordination. 


c 1643 Maximes Utdblded 4 Co-workers together for com- 
mon gm, not. .by subordination, but co-ordination of prin- 
cipal! causes. 1697 Cromwell Sp. az Apr , 1 cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council <1x677 
Barrow Popds Suprem. Wks. z8j;9 Vlll. eS; That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint. 
Z83R Coleridge Tooled. 10 Apr., There are two edible 
mMes of unity in a State ; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all. and of all to each : the other by subordination 
of classes and officea Bowen Logie iv. 91 The Rela- 

tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
have the same Proximate C^nua 

3. The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combined, in due order or proper re- 
lation. 

s84a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 1 The theory con- 
sequent upon new facta whether it be a co-ordination of 
them with known ones, or, etc. t 896 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith 1. L S a. 57 To arranM the primary matenals in a 
regular co<«rdination, whira constitutes Science. sM 
Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. | 794, I have recently put the 
materials in the hands of Lieutenant West for co-oraination. 

4. Harmonious combioation of agents or func- 
tions towards the production of a result ; said esp, 
in Phys, in reference to the simultaneous and 
orderly action of a number of muscles in the pro- 
duction of certain complex movements. 

Z899 H. Srsnceb Prissc. Psychol. (187a) 1 . 1. iil. 61 Tbm 
two highest nervous centres, .perform the general function 
of doubly-coropound co-ordination. 1874 CARrxNTER Ment, 
Phys. L 1. 1 ao (1879) bo In each of these acts, the co-ordina- 
tion of a large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Foster Phys. iii. vi. (1879) 36a Let us. .examine the 
coordination of the movements 01 our own bodies. 
Co-ordilUktiM (koi^*jdine'tiv), a. [f. as Co- 
OBDINATB V, h - 1 TB.] 

f 1. Involving co-ordination ; co-ordinate. Obs. 

1648 C Herlb Answ. Dr. Feme 3 England is not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Cocminative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 1689 Treat, Monarchy ii. iii. 4a The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Beers, impUes. .a co-ordinative society with 
his Mmestv. 

2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating. 

s88i Huxley in Nature No. 615. 346 The summation^ of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, broognt into harmonious action 
by a co-ordiiutive machinery. 1884 W. Fearer A^<r/, Co- 
ordinatton in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of oo-ordinative supervisioiL 
b. Gram. (See quota.). 

s^ J. W. Gibbs Philol, Studies (1857) 15 The co-ordi- 
native compound proposition, where the two propositions 
are co-ordinate or independent of each other. 1876 Mason 
Eug, Grmsn. 113 Co^roinative conjunctions are those which 
umte either co-ordinate clausm, or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 


Co-erdinator. [f- Co-obdinatb v. + -ok ; cf. 
L. ordindtor.] A ppnion or thing that co-ordinates. 

1864 H. Spencer /ffustr, Umv* Progr, 4at This great 
cephalic ganglion becoming the coordinator of all the crea- 
ture's raovemenu, there no longer exists much local inde- 
pendence. 

So 48 o-o*sdiii»tox 7 a, •Co-obdibatzvi a. 

Ooore, obs. f. Cobb. 

00»0*rgaidS0| v. rare* [see Co-.] trans. To 
ormnize together. 

>Ih9 Coleridge Aids Rqfl. (1854) zao The doctrines .. 
taken as co-organised parts of a great organic whole. 

Oo-OVi*glulf a, rare* [see Co-.] Conjointly 
original ; equally original each with the other. 

1836-7 8ib W. Hamilton Metaph* (1877) 1 . xvi. 097 Co- 
ordinate and co-original elements. 


Heooe Oovocligfliuitltr. 

s8|s 8 ib W* Hamilton Disouss. (pUgA u th* oe^gla* 
Eto and reciprocal indepoiMeiitiecirllteiaweaatMohiia^ 

CbonMiy ooorMl(ll, obt. ft CoRMiKBRRbti. 

Ooor«(«» obi. f. CoAiui% Cotfia 

B* Com* [r. CO-itOsBTBO- 

oovAL.] •• next, 

Oo-ooetlkDtomlo a Gtm. [£ 

Co- 4-OBTBOToiao.l Cutting cat another at rw 
Angles at each point of intersection; laid 01 a 
system of curves, every pair of which inteiisct 
orthogonally, 

>884 JBPPERV Proc. Loud. Math, Sot* XVL tt4 Comthw 
tomic conditions, /bid, zi6 Four fixed coorthoiOBUc cbdaii 
/bid, 1S5 Coortbotomic diclRt of ItiveitloiL 
Cooityowro, obi. f. CotBnxK. 

Oooaoooaoo : see Couaooosoc. 

CooBOOt, dial, form of CnsHA^ wood-pigeon* . 

Coosen, -in, obs. ft ConaiK,CoaBir. 

Coofiher«r : see CoaHXBBK. 

Oo-oaslfr (ksifsifei), V* mtr* and iram* To 
ossify together ; to unite into one bone, 

1877 CouES Fur Anim, vii. S03 AH the bones of the skull 
finally cooesify, excepting, of course, the mandible. i88i 
O. C. Marsh in Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 314 Tba fibula., 
may be oo-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Hence Oo-wmrtfloatioii, union (of two or more 
bones), into one bone. 

i8Ss C A. Buckmaster in Brit, Almamac p 193 
The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar. 

Cooet, oba f. Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t. of Cast v* 

Coostle, Oooatos, obs. ft Coast m., Custos. 

Ck>OByxi, oba f. Cousxir. 

Coot (ki9t), jAI Forms: 4-7 oote, ooote, (5 
oute, ouytt, 6-7 oout(o), 7 - ooot. [ME. eoto, 
eoote^ corresp. to Du. koet (recorded e 1600 ) ; a Low 
German word, the earlier history of whic^ is un- 
known. 

The long o of ME. cOit, evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which implies MDu. ^ebte, eoeio, makes imposrible the con- 
jecture that the word is connected with Welsh emt short, 
which is on other grounds inadmissible. Prof. Newton 
thinks that there is a connexion between coot and scoot or 
scout, another name of the guillemot, and allied ioa 4 bwl ; 
but the early history of the latter is obscure.) 

1. A name originally given varaely or gene- 
rically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases it seems to have been applied to the 
Guillemot {Uria troiio\ the Zee-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Duten. 

isfis Wvcuf Lev, xL 16 An ostriche, and a imt crewe^ 
ana a coote, and an hawke. 130$ Tpevisa Barth* Ds P. R* 
zii. xxvL (1495)4x9 The Cou highte Mergulus and bath that 
name of ofte doppynge and plungynge. Ibid,, It tokenyth 
meost certaraly full stronge tempeste In the see yf Cotes fie 
cryenge to the clyffes. 1773 Johnson youm. Scot.^ianss 
Cmstie, One of the birds that frequent this rock (Buchan 
Ness] has. .its body not larger Chan a duck's, and yet ligM 


eggs as large at those of a goose, 
habits ‘ - - 


^ . This bird is by the I 

bitaiits named a Coot, That which is called Coot in 
England is here a Cootor, [This is tome error : no such 
name is known.) 1889 Swainson Pm, Namos Birds eiB 
Guillemot . . Quet (Aberdeen). [Cf. Quelt (Aberd.)wCoot in 
Jamieson.) 

2. Afterwards restricted in literaxy use to the 
Bald Coot {Fuiica atra, fiun. Ralluud), Meer^koet 
of the Dutch, a web-footed bird Inhabitbg the 
marras of lakes and still rivers, having the iSat of 
the bill extended so as to form a broad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the epithet bald ) ; 
m U.S. applied to the allied F. Americana ; and 
generically extended to all the species of Fuliea. 

[<s Z3Q0 Gloss, W, do BibUsw, in Wright Voe. 165 Uno 
blarye, a balled oots.) e 1440 Promp. Parv. 95 Coote, 
byrde [MS. K, cote brydde], morgus,/ulliea, 1483 Caih, 


Angl. 87 A Ciute (Ma. A, Cnyttl, juliea, morgus, 

Bh, St. Albans Yv)\s,KQioi^ndiciam\%. 01909 Seelion 
P, Sbarowodct lliedoterell, that folyshe pek, And also ths 
mao coota, With a balde face to toote. sgSo Hollvband 
Treas, Fr, Tong, Foutauo, a bird called a Cbute. 1604 
Drayton Owie^x The Brain-bald Coot. <s 1763 Shbnotonb 
Odes (1765) 154 where coots in rushy dingles hide. 1899 
Tennyson Brooh 03 , 1 come from haunts of ooot and hem. 
z8qi Boston (Mass.) yml . is Mar. 4/x Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day. 

b. Proverbial phrases. As bald {bare, black) as 
a eoot ; as stupid as a coot (this and the epithet 
*mad coot* may have originally applied to the 
Foolish Guillemot). 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy. 11. xv, And yet he was as balde 
as » a coote. <1 1916 I'indalb Exp. 1 John Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. aa4 'ilie bMy. .is made as bare as Job, and os bald 
as a coot. f6st Burton Anat, Mel. iil hi. l ii. (i65t) 399 
1 have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a oouL 
1687 Hist, Sir 7 . Havdnvooa v. o They poled him as bme 
as a Coot, by maving off his Hair. sStt R. Holms Ar» 
moury 11. 372/1 The Proverb, as black as Che Coot. 

3. Locally applied (with distinctive additions) to 
the Water-rail and Water-hen or Gallinule. 

1547 Salrsrurv Welsh Diet,, Mtfyalehyiu»r \Ht, * ouzel 
of tne water': cf. * Brook ousel * oBWatsswraU (Swainson, 
176)], A cote. 1847-78 Haluwbll, Coot, the Water-hen. 
1869 Lonsdetlo Gloss,, Coot, the water-hen. a88|9 Swainson 
Provine. Names Birds ij 6 Water-rail . . Skitty coot (Devon, 
Cornwall), S76 Afs0r//tfM,. Cuddy- Moor ooot Kitty 
coot (Donet). 



COOT. 
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OOP. 


^ fiS' [Cr. 2 b.] A lilly penoo, limpieton. 
dial.t and US.) 

(iti4 HUt. Onming 41 The poor plucked pf^eon (now be- 
come a Bald Coot) lorn hit reaton.] il4t -60 Baitlbtt Vic/, 
ylMtCK, Coot , li often applied by ut to a atupid pereoa ; at, 
' He U a poof coot a i860 Mar^irei 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot I don't you knoM' the Bible it the beet book in the 
world ? 

5 . Comb., as t ooot-foot, a name given by some 
to the Phalarope; ooot-footed a., having feet 
like a coot’s ; hence f Coet-footed 'Iringa, a name 
given by Edwards to the red or grey Phalaro}je 
Phataropus fulicarius \ ooot-grebe, a name given 
by some to the Ein-foot or Son-grebe Heliomis. 

•787 Edwamw in PhiL Trant. L. 255, I chute, by way of 
distinction, to name it the coot-looted trinin. 1768 Pbnmant 
Zp€tl. (181a) II. ia6 Red Phalampc./Vha is the red coot 
footed tringa of Edwardt, 

Coot, sb,'^ Sc. Also cult, cute Ckdt). [A com. 
Eow Crerman word, found in Sc. since risoo: 
cf. MDn. eff/tf cd‘/e, Flem. Aeu/o, Du. Jioo/ icm„ 
knuckle- bone ; East Fris. Jko/e, kdt ankle-joint, 
ankle; OFris.^d/^ joint, knuckle; ^ALG. kote.hG. 
iioti, kbtiy also in mod.G. in sense * pastem-joint, 
fetlock * ; see Grimm.] 

1 . The ankle-joint. 

1S08 Dunban in Ftytinif aaa Ffor rerd of the, and rattling 
of ihy butia. .Bum claachis the, aum cloddh the on the cutis 
1681 CoLViL Whigs Su^tic (1751) 17 Some had hoggan, 
some straw boots, Some uncover'd legs and coots, a t8ie 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 81 Whyles o^r the coots in holes 
he plumped. 1818 BUsekw. Mag. 111 . 531 With feet, with 
cults, unshod— but clean. 

2 . The fetlock of a horse. 

1681 C01.VIL Whigs Suppiic. U751) Bi Rub my horse-belly 
and his coots, And when 1 get them, dight my boou. 

8. A thing of small value ; a tride. 

Perhaps, itrtg. a knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in MDu. cote *osselet du bout despieds de bestes, de 
quoyjouent les astrageUsa, talus* (Plantgn): see 

also Grimm, KOte 3. 

1590 Lvndksav Sgr. Mtldrum 394 Your crakkis I count 
thaine not ane cute, a 1605 Montgombrib.S'<>»m. xlvi. (x886), 

J count jour cunning is not worth a cute. — Misc. Poevts 
xlvi, 1 count not of my lyf a cute. 163s A. Craig Pilgr. 4- 
J/ermi/e 9, I care not a cuit for her sake to bee slayne. 

4 . Comb., as coot-bone, ankle-bone, knuckle- 
bone, esp. as used to piny with. 

1648^ Hbxiiam Vuick Vic/., Pickelea, to Play at Coot- 
bone as boyes doe. 

Coot, 7 Ohs. intr. Of tortoises : To copu- 
late. Hence Ooo'tlng vhl, sb. 

1667 H. Stubbc in Phil. Trans. II. 500 The Tortoises .. 
coot for fourteen dales together. 1699 Dampikr 1 1 . 
Index a v. Turtls, When they Coot or Couple. 1750 G. 
Kughbs Barbsulaes 309 In cooting'tima. 

Coot (kf/t), heal. fUcriv. obscure: some 
associate it with cote in dove-cote, bcll-cote.'] To 
slope back the upper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of a hay-nck, etc., so as to form a * pavilion * 
or 'tabernacle’ roof. Hence QootmA, ppl. a., 
Coo-ting, vbl. sb. 

1813 Davib Agrk, Witts 958-268 (in ArthmoL Reet. Mch. 
1888) Hay-ricks aref.. sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable enda 189a Corresgt. at Mere, Wilts. A rick or 
cottage has its ends * cooted '^or ' cooted in when instead 
of being carried up perpendicularly to the ridge, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then slopM back. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularly to a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back : this is called ha(/<ooiing.. . Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot them in. 

Coot;e, obs. f. Coat, Cot. 

Cooter (ktt tor). [Cf. Coot tr.i] A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toises, the Common or Carolina Box-turtle {Cistudo 
Carolina), and the * Florida Cooter * {Chrysernys 
coffcinna), family Testudinidse, 

181^0. Browm Goods Pisksties 0/ US. 155 Psemdemys 
eemtinaa, the * Florida Cooter *, is found in all the Southern 
States, thid, 158 'Ibe Carolina Box Turtle . . In the southern 
States it is known as the * Pine-barren Terrapin and is 
also called * Cooter * by the negroes. 

Oooter, dial. f. Coulter. 

Cooth Ck^)>). Also outh, oulth. The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-hsh, 
before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.) 

1793 Statist. Ace. Orkney VIL 453 But the fish 

most generally caught . . is a grey aui here called cutks, of 
the size of small haddocks. 1799 Ibid. XVI. 261 These 
boats sometimes go to sea for the purpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which are the small or young 
cooths. ifUi Yarbbll Brit. Fishes 11 . asz. s8m w. IL 
MAXwsu.^>>rVr 4 Adv. Scotl. xv. (1855) xyf CShetloHd) 
I'he. .Gadns Cartanarius . . known by the varying term of 
sil/eck, euih, and seath, according to age and size. 

Oooth, dial. f. Cotub, disease ; obs. f. Coolth. 
Ooothie, OooUily : see Coutht, Couthlt. 
000*1169 Sc. Alsoooodie,oudie. A wooden 
kitchen di^, a small wooden bowl or basin. 

1^5 Burns Addr. to Veil i, Auld Horpie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootie Wha in yon cavern grim an* sootie. .Spair^s about 
the brunstane cootie, To scaud poor wretches. 

000*^69 oooty, a. Sc. ft Coot sbM ankle + -T .1 
Having legs clad with featners. 

9787 Bdbnb Tam Sasnsods Elegy vii. Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crouaety craw. Mountain Musseig The 

cooty cock ahint the door Did clap bis wings and craw. 


Co-OW’BOr. [See Co-.] A joint owner. 
t 9 s$ Sat. Rett. VI. eic^ The King's righu hiring pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners, s^ Dioav KesU 
Prep. V. 1 4. BAi. ififieR. RiNGWooDin Lmw Tissue vj Dec. 
i6o|/b Certain lands.. were vested in several co-owners in 
undivided sharea 
Hence Oo-osraonldp. 

1879 Poem Oetius ir. Comm. (ed. 9) 909 An Insepamhle 
onion sometimes produces co-ownership in the whola i88f 
Lato Thsus 14 June 116/1 In a co-ownership action. 
CooE6, oooBen : see Coz, Cozen. 
tCop9 tb.^ Obs. [Old Northumbrian copp 
? masc., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON. kopp-r cup, 
small vessel, MDu. cop\p., MLG. ancf Du. kop 
drinking-cup. OHG. chop/, MHG. hop/ beaker, 
bowl, generally thought to be akin in origin to 0£. 
cuppe fern,, Ccp. Med.!., had both copka and 
cuppa ; cf. it. coppa, Pr. copa, F. coupe \ w rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 
difficult to determine. 

Copg and cugge aimarently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words ; out ME. had also co/ge, app. a mixture of the 
two, or a northern form of cugge. Cup, assimilated to cogg. 
It is not possible to separate Uie plural of cogg from that of 
cogge, and the examples of topges nave consequently been all 
considered under Cur; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.] 

1 . A drinking-vessel, n cup. 

^ r99o Lindisf. Gttsg. Mark ix. 41 Sua hna. .drlnca xeseleS 
iuh calic vet copp w.xtres on noma minum. /bid. John xix. 
99 Bolla full fWcopp full of ascced. CS460 Towne/ey Myst. 
91 \st Pastor. 1 dn^k for my parte, und P. Abyde. lett 
cop revile, zgoe-ao Dunbar The Dance gh Him followit 
mony ruwll drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart, 
b. To drink or play cop-out : to drain the cup. 
1508 Dunbab Testasnent 101 Drynkand and playand cop- 
out. 1535 Stewart Csvn. Scot. 1 1. 631 At etiirilfc drauent 
tha playit ay cop out. i8z8 [.see Cap sb.^ t b]. 

2 . A measure of quantity : the fourth of a Scotch 
peck : now also Cap. | Perhaps a different word.] 

%44U Naliburton's Ledger in C. limes Scot in Mid. Ages 
viit. (i860) 24s, 4 copis of fegi!>, cost 20 g. the cop. /6 m., 

9 copis of raysins cost 5s. the cop. 

8. Comb, oop-ambry, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; oop-houae, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cup. 

19.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam. \ A lang«ald bed, a copamry, 

& ane schuring. 1349 /nventortes (Jam.), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten .. 1 n the cophous, etc. 1663 
Spai.dino Troith. Chas. /, 1 . 157 (Tam.) They brake down 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, gloss windows, etc. 

Cop (kpp'i, sh,^ Forms: i- oop, 3-7 ooppo, 

(7 oopa). [OE. cop, copp top, summit; ^nerally 
thought to be identical with prcc., since in MDu. 
cop developed (after lath c.) the sense 'skull’ and 
then 'head*, and kopf was in MHG. *cup’, in 
mod.Ger. 'head*. Cf. also the analogy of L. 
testa pot, shell, skull. It testa, F. tHe head. But 
in OE. the sense 'skull* or even 'head* is not 
known, only that of * top, summit *, which hardly 
runs paralld with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlier. It is possible that 
the two words are distinct or only related farther 
back. 

(One might suppose that k0g(g) top, was tha native OE. 
word, and cogg of the Northumbrian Gospels a. ON. 
kogg'r\ but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in Teut. is very obscure: see Kluge, and 
Franck, also Cur.) There was also an OF. cogge, summit 
(cf CoPKRouN), by which our word nu^ have been influenced.] 

1 . 1 . The top or summit 01 anything. Obs. or 
dial. 

AXQOO Aldhtlm GL (Mone) 1576 (Bosw.) Coppe, summi- 
tate. CIB05 Lay. 7781 And Ciirres cop L' 1975 toppe] 
mihte weoren a cninc mid his capen. csmgoS, Eng. Leg. 1 . 
59/185 A gret treo, So heij ^t he was a-drad toward 
coppe i-seo. ^1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 73B Tisbe, This 
wal. . Was clove a two ryght from the cop a-doun. c 1386 
— Prol. C. T. 554 Upon the cop right of his nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stood n tuft of heres. 1387 Trevira Higden 
(Rolls) 1 . 81 In Ynde bcek trees, hat hanep coppis as hise as 
me schal schete wih an arwe. 1388 Wyclif 7 m ii. x6 
[Thei] han defoulid thee, til to the cop of the he^. c 1440 
Promp. Pesro. px CopM or coper of a other thynge (MS. K, 
top of an hey thyng ; ^nson 1499 coppe of an hye thingej, 
cacumen. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lix. 225 Y* floures. .lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 1610 Holland Casndeds Brit. 1. 
071 The wals. .want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
161S Cotgr., Pignon, a Ftniall, Cop, or small Pinacla on 
the ridge or top of a house. (1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. 
S55 A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose], 
b. esp. of a liilL 

c 1374 Chaucer Bosth. n. iv. 44 On )te cop of )>e moun- 
tayngne, 1381 Wycup Luke iv. 99 And ledde him to the 
cop of the nil on which the cite of hem is found, e 14M 
Maundev. (1839) iu. 17 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the Eir so clcer. C1490 Ltpe St. JCath. (1884) 63 la hv 
coppe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely. 19M 
Hakluyt Fbr. 11 . 1. 107 Thb cape is a high hil. .and on the 
East corner it hath a high cop. [t6a8 Coxa On Litt. 1 L | x 
suit, Coge signifieth a nill. and so doth Lome. lyy 6 
Bailey (folio), Cog. coge at the beginning of a name, signi- 
fies a top of an hill, as Copeland.] 

Hence in many names of hills, as Ceulderton Cog, Kiss^ 
niside Cog in Cumberland. AfWfAmw Cog near Hndoenfi^, 
Mow/ Cd^in Cheakure, Ftn Ceg in Derbyafaira, etc* 
t a The head. Obs. 

c 1164 Song ogsi. K. ^Almaine la PoL Songs (CseseD'io 
Sire Simona de Moottort hath suora by yi cop. esaffg 


Lav. 684 Bi be coppe \f laeg >one toppe] he him oam, also 
be hine wolde sleoa c igefi Poem on Times Edw. II in 
PoL Songs 396 And there shal ■ymonye ben taken bi the 
cop. faidoo Robin Hood 98 in Furaiv. /Vny Folio 1 . 07 
A payre of blacke breeches the yeoman had 00, hia coppe 
all shone of sttele. 

t d. A crest on the head of a bird. Obs. 

1^3 Cath. Angt. gp Cop, cirrus, crista set astiusn. M70 
Levins Mastig. 169 The cop on a birdes head, crista. iM 
Hoixand .Suetom. 9j llic blacka or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head. s688 1 . Clayton in PhiL 
Trans. XVII. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Head, 
the other is smooth feather'd, 1787 Best Angling led. a) 
6g llie lop, or cop, of a pevit, plover or lap- wing. 

1 6. A tall or towering head-dress. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 395/x The Jews cover for the 
head I have seen termed a Cop. 
t2. A rouud piece of wood within the top of a 
b^-hive. Obs. 

1609 C. Butlsb Fern. Moss. (1634) 37 The Cop is a round 

g iece of wood an inch or two thick . . convex, turned (xr hewed 
t to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

3 . Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in aspinning machine ; see 
also quot. 1874, 

S795 AiKiN Cm sstry Round Masuhester 167 llie custosa 
of giving out welt in the Cops .. grew into disuse. xSeq 
SgecU. Woods Patent No. S7xx. 9 I'hese methods of form- 
ing the cop improves reeling much. 1837 Penny Cycl. V 1 1 1 . 
96/x While returning to the roller, the thread whicn has been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle in a conical iirm, and is 
called a cop. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (X849) V. 999 
Never mind whether the man. .ever made a ' cop * of cotton 
or not. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 33 Spinners . . 
have, in tecnnical language . . to ' doff the cops * ; in other 
words . to remove and relieve the spindles of the spun yarn. 
1874 Knight Dtci. Mech., Cog, a tube, also known as a 
guiU,^ for winding silk upon in given lengths for market ; a 
substitute for skeins. 1875 Urb Diet. Arts 1 . 998 At the 
commenerment of the formation of a set of cops, when the 
yaro is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 
quire to have a greater number of turns given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. 1880 Spbncei 
in Proc^ Inst. Meek. Engineers yyj It is necessary, .to wind 
the nose of the cop in aU its stages equally close and firm. 

b. transf Applied to the form in which the 
line of a rocket-apparatus is wound. 

18B7 Daily Netos 9 Mar. 6/7 The line is wound up in the 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
lengtiL The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end. 

II. [Here are placed provisionally aeveral 
senses, obs. or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history is uncertain.] 

4 . ?A heap, mound, tumulus: cf. CoP 1, 

Coop r 6.3 

x666 in Picton Vgool Munie. Fee. (1883) J. 3x5 That the 
said Roger, .throw the cqppe hee made upon the highway 
. .into the castle trench. 2893 A’ew Monthly Mag. IX. 1(^1 
Silver coins . . found . in an old cop upon Cockey Moor, near 
Bolton. 1647 Halliwell, Cog (x) . . a heap of anything; 
North. 

6. A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 
pease, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) 

151B MS. Ace. St. ^ghn's Hosg., Canterb , Payd for viy 
coppys off strawe xiigif. ob. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's 
Hush. (2586) 43 Corne . . is presently to be bounde in slieaves ; 
although Barly, Oates, and other Corne and Pulse is made 
up in Coppea and Ryckes, but not without hurt and hazard. 
1848 Earl Westmrld. Otia Sescra (1870) X75 With crooked 
Sickle reaps and bindes— Up^ into Sheaves to help the 
hindes ; Whose arguing alon ’■ in this. Which Cop lies well, 
and which amiss. i6m Krnnrtt Par. Antig, b.v. Coggirt. 

A cop of hay, a cop of pease, a cop of straw, etc. are used 
in Kent for a high rising heap. 1736 Lewis Tenet 
Thssnet] 96 Cog of pease. .25 sheaves in the field, and x6 in 
the bam. [Hence m Pegge, Halliwell, etc.] 18^ Morton 
Cvet. Agrie. 11 . 790-7 (in O. C. 4 F. Wdt. 13^^ Cog of straw 
UCenI), the straw from sixteen sheaves. 1887 P ARIRH ft 
Shaw KesUisk Died., Ceg, a shock of com ; a stack of hay 
or straw. 

6. An enclosing mound or bank ; a hedge-bank. 
Chiefly in Cheshire. 

In the first quot. the word is perhaps eogse. 

[x6oo Maides Metam. 11. in Bullen O. PL 1 . 128, I do coma 
about the coppes Leaping vpon flowers toppes. 1 sSaa-gfi De 

g QuiNCBY Confess. (x86a) 101 On the right bank of the river 
)ee] runs an artificial mound, called tne Cop. t8|6 Sir G. 
BAD Hostu Tour ho Walking by the side of the river, upon 
the Dee Ceg aa it is called (the large embankment hy which 
some thousands of acres of rechumad land were formerly 
enclosed). X844 yml. R. Agrie. Soe, V. 1. u 1894 
R. EG.-WARBuaTON Hunt. 5birgz(i883)97 Ana straightway 
at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 1869 Losts- 
dais Gloss., Cog, a mound or wL The raised earthen 
of a fence in which the thorns are planted. 1887 S, 
Cheshire Giou., Ceg, a hedge bonk. Also commonly called 
hedge-oop. 

7 . The central ridge of a butt of ploughed land 
(Butt r6.fi), lyin^ midway between the ' reens’ or 
gutters on each side. 

1899 yptl. R. Agrie. See. XX. 1. sex The fashion was to 
plough in * five-bmt butts*, that is, sisall lands or stctches 
of ten furrows each; and the work being thus all 'oops* 
and 'reanes', not only was there a waste of ground from 
such a redundance of water-furrows, but there was a great 


^but* iaplouned land. iMi Leicester Ghst. s.v.. To *iet 
the oops in ploughiiig is to mark out the first furrows 00 
each side of the spaces or 'lands' into which the field is 
divided. .The oopa of a field in mad. ladn are eagi/a. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as f (op-croumid adj. ; 
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oop-bona, tbe knee-cap (dM ) : f oopHMsaa (lee 
qaot) ; to^iP-badcht, a gjmX ha^bt : opp-bom 
>*CooK-BOB8B (dud.); oop-tpiim«v» a fpiimiog 
miahine eombininff in one frame the ad?antages 
of the throstle jiind mule ; eop*taba ^lee quotO ; 
oop-twiet, ' twist ’ or warping yam in * cops \ as 
taken off the spindles; oop-waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops ; oop-7am« cotton yam in 
* cops 

t8f7^ Haluwbl^ *C^&0m0, the knee-pan. Spmrntf. 
1888 Elwostiiv Somervt W^rd^k.. the' 

knee-cap. 175$ Jomnbon av. Ca>, A cob-ca«tTe, properly 
*cop-CB8Cle, a small castle or house on a hill. iSfe fiuLWaa 
AMthroPQmet, 3 I'he Genuensians for the most part have 
high and *CQppe.crown*d heads, tggt in Nichols 
Q. EtiM. ITI. 93 That Envic, tho^h she shoote on *oop>- 
neight, cannot reach her. 1877 £. Paaooca N* W. Lime. 
GUu.t *Ce^Ju>ru. 1^4 Knioht Dkt. Meek. 1 . 619 
iube, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conit^ 
balh or cop, of thread or yarn is formed. s888 Dmify Newt 
as Apr. a/s Some spinnings of sa’s and 40’a *oop twist . . an 
advance was quoted upon them of i-t6d. per lb. 1849 
Emilroad yrtU, 3 Nov. 696 Advt, Clean *cop-wa8te 
suitable for cleaning . engines, ig^i Ari yml. lUutt. 

vi*ya A conical-shaped coil of yam.. which.. is 
slid oft the spindle, in which state the article is rei^for the 
market, under the denomination of *Cop yam. s8[w Daily 
Newt 16 July 6/8 For cop yarns spinners are willing to 
acemt the lowest prices they have taken. 

tOop (kf’p)* Obt. Forma: i •oopp*, 3-6 
ooppe ; 7 Cub, q.v. [OE. -coppa masc., prob. 
identical in stem with cop^p) top, head, or eopp 
cup : occurring in tbe compound allereoppa (oiler, 
dlcr poison), Da. edderkep^ Sc. eddercop, ethercop, 
see Attebcap, Ettbboaf; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDu. (and mod.Flem.) coppe, coble, 
Westph. cobbe, spider; mod^Du. has spinnekop. 
Cf. also Cob sb.k; Cobweb, ME. coppewtb, cop^ 
web!\ A spider. 


Cop|i^.^*Od/!exc.i/^/i/. Also copse, jperivation 
unknown: copse is app. for the plural cops, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
apparatus, e. g. leadlines, fdpples, etc. ; but it is 
also possible that copse was really a sinmlar, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it under the notion 
that it was a plural : cf. the history of Copsb rAJ. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm enrt, or projecting all round its sides, 
ao as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, com, copsewood, or toe Tike. 

1679 P. Hbmky DiarUt^ etc. (1883) 379 A child, .fell off y* 
cop of 7* cart near Odford, hie father driving the cart. 
1770 Ann. Reg. 154 [Taken to execution with] her coffin 
on the copse of the cart. 1841 yrtd. R. Agree. Sac. II. 1. 

£ 5 The outrigger, or * copse’ supported over the horse 
y an iron upright from the shafts. 1847-78 Hali.iwgu., 
Ctf/, that part of a waggon which hangs over the tbiller- 
horse [no source or locality given| 

Cop (kpp), sb.^ slang. [Cf. Cop o.s and Cof- 
PKR M A policeman. 

ATSBLL Rogue' t Lex, 134 (Farmer) Oh I where will 
be . . all the cops ana beaks so knowin’ A hundred stretches 
hence? F; H. Ludlow Brace of Boyt sda What’s a 

cop ?. .That’s what the buys call a policeman. 1884 Bread- 
winners sza * Who's afraid of ha 1 f-a-doseu cops’, said a 
burly ruffian. 

Cop, sb.^ cfiVi/. — Cob sb.^, a blow. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. 

Cop, var. of Cofb sb.k ; erroneous singular of 
Cop», CoraE. 

Cop (kpp), t/.l Now died, [from Cop sb.'^ II.] 
1 . Irons. To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound ; to bonk np. 

Asgga Lbland Colleci. H. 531 A great Hepe of 
Stones btyed coppid up where be was buried. 1609 Stow 
Ann. lot A great heape of stones was laide copped vp 
where Hubba was bniiM. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., To e^ 
up a fence, to set up a feace. 1873 Parish Ssmsx Died., 
OA to heap an3rthiBg up. 1887 in K^tish Died, 
a. To put up unbound corn or hay in * cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.) 

stft Act 33 EUm. c. 10 I4 Before.. such Com or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 198s I.^mbardb 
Etren, iv. iv. (X588) 444 In any i^rouna where any come or 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
1891 J. M. Cowpsa (in Mier^ [In Kent] when rain threat- 
«niM, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
now, to save as much as pomible from being wetted. 

8. *To plough in ridges for planting* (Radnor 
Gloss.). 

Cop (kpp)> v.^ dial. Irons. To throw, toss, 

* chuck ' (Easl Anglia, Kent, Sssssex). 

s8e8 Bloomwbld Wild Fiowere 36, 1 could have cop’t 
them at their patea os8m Faaar recab. £. Anglia, Cep, 
to throw something upwards, in order to reach a mark at 
some moderate distance. >8i|g Parley's Assn. VI. 38 A 
pancake nicely oept, as tha Suffolk people have it. who are 
reported . to throw a pancaka up tha chiaiaay, then go to 
the street door, and catch it without umitting it. 1873 
Parism Sussex Dial., Cep, to throw. 1887 in Keniish Gloss. 
Hence Oop^lulfipaBiiy sb. 

ut8a9 Forbt Par. S. Asselfa, Cop-ffed/pesnsy, the game 
more generally called chudE-faithing. 

Cop CkFP)i north, dial, and xAmg; [Perfa. a 
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broad ppoirandattoa of Cap o.* fOF* topiP^ to 
»dse) ; In nearly «ll Koitli £Dg. gloasaiiei ; md 
now of general diffodon In the alaikg of ediool* 
boys, criminals, policemen, etc.] 
irases. To capture, cateb, lay bold oC * nab ^ 

1704 £. Ward Dissessting Nyp. m If the Cruel Stotk 
IimiM trvA Rwi ^ 


, pass to commence myrobbery. ,m order to be 

Mpped. tM DsUly TsL 7 Sept.. TTio privileged driver, on 
dropping Ms fare, .almost invariably * cops * a Job on his way 
back.^ Hndder^f, Ghu. s.v., A cricket ball is \ so 
is a bird if nit with a stone. ^86 T. FRoer Remits. Cotttslty 
yenrssalittn. (r888)a6 He eoppedjoe mm he was coming out 
of the granary. s888 Pall Afau G. 11 June 8/1 IMsoner 
•aid, * Yea, 1 am the man. 1 am glad you have copped me.* 

Cop (kpp), v.h dial. [app. f. Cop sb.^ ; but cf. 
Cap 0.1 4,) 

1 . Irons. To top, surpass ; to excel, oot-do, 

in, in Miss Jackson Shrepskiwe Werddsh. 

2 . intr. To be laucy. Cf. Coppsi> 4 b. 

1869 in Latte. Gloss. 

Cop, var, of Coop, a call to animals. 
tCo*pable, a. 06 s. rare. [f. CoPB ei.] That 
can be coped zoilk. 

1667 Watkrhousb Fire Loud. 69 Not copable with by 
those Gyants. 

+ CraallU*. [F. copahu copaiba.] - Copaiba. 
>738 Bailby Menskold Diet. 68 Balsam or Capiry, Balsam 
of Copahu. 

Hence Oopnho’ao, Oopnhu'wnno, synonyms of 
CoPAiVBNB. Oopnliu’vlo a. - Cofaivio. 
OopailNl, •fliva(kopai‘b&, -^‘bd, -ai vd). Also 
-ayba, -nyva. fa. Sp. and Pg. copaiba, ad. Braz. 
enpauba^ A balsam or resinous] nice of aromatic 
oaour and acrid taste, obtained from various S. 
American trees or shnibs of the genus Copaifera \ 
used in medicine and the arts. 

lyn E. CooKB I'oy. S. Sea ans Copayba, a Baliam. 1779 
Clattom in Fkfl. Ttmne. LXVf. zm A gum. .of the smeu 
and taste of balsam capavia. ii|x J.^ Davibs Manned Mat. 
Med. 303 Emential Ou of Cop^a, is obtained by distilla- 
tion. 186 3 In Watts Diet. Ckem. s.v. Baliam, Brasilian 
copaiba U light yellow, .of various degrees of conustence, 
from mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a penutently bitter and irritating 
taste. 1879, H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 503. 

b. allrib., as copaiba resin, tree; oopalba 
balman (see above) ; oopaiba oil, a volatile, 
mobile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water. 

z8ii A. T. Thomson Load. Dhp. (>6z8) 136 Tbe co^va 
tree^ is a native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. Ibid., The copaiba baUara of the shops is pro- 
cured by wounding the tree. dObg-^M Watts Diet. Ckem., 
Copaiba baUam cooiiists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil. .Copaiba balsam is used in the preparation of lac- 
varnishes aM tracing paper ; but its chief application is in 
medicine, as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 

Co p aibal (lu^pai-b&l), a. [C prec. -r -al.] Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

18714 Vetn Bnrens Die. Genii. Org. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance.. of small red blotches, .causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai*va, variant of Copaiba. Oopai*v«t9, a 
salt of Obpalwlo aold, a crystallirable acid resin 
{Cte Hao O9) obtained from copaiba balsam. Go- 
paiwiM, * the camphene contained in the crystal- 
lized hydrochtorate of copaiba oil * (Watts). 

1863 Nnv Syd. See. Year Bk. 19^ The next step was. .to 
experiment with copaivtc acid or with the copaivatr of soda. 
1863-61 Watts Dtet. Ckem., b.v. Copaiba oil. Hydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Copaiveue. 

li Oopaiya (VopB ye). [Native name.] In Co- 
pai-yi wood, a kind of timber used in Gniana. 

s866 Trent, Bot. las The Copai-yd-wood of Guiana is 
derived from Vochysia gnianensu. 

Copal (kd^«’piil). [a. Sp. copal (F. copal, copale\ 
ad. Mexican copalli incense (Molina, 1571), a 
fragrant translucent white resin which distils from 
a tree^ thence called copalquahuitl^ also by exten- 
sion allied to any similar resin (Hernandez, 1651, 
III. i.)T 

1. A bard translnccnt odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropdool trees, and from which a hne 
transparent varnish is prepared. 

The name was first applied to that obtained from Mexico ; 
but cepaV is now procured also from Brazil, the West Indi^ 
W. Africa, Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. That from 
East Africa is most highly valued, and is often dug from 
the ground in a semi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 
•ee K. Ingham dark Varnishes and Feesil RetiHS, zBgz. 

1577 FaAMPTOH yogfnl News a They doe bryng from the 
Newe Spaine [Mexiro] twoo kindes of Roeine..the one is 
called Copall. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viil xiii. 678 They 
brought mao CopaJU, a sweete gumme, to incense the Gods. 
1887 Pl^s. Diet., Copal, white rosin, very bright. 171s £. 
Coobb Voy. S. Sea 300 Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
SuchicopaL and ether Cuitis. 1843 Pxbocott Mexico 1. vi. 
(1864) 61 Offering up DO other sacrifice than the sweet incense 
of cepaL >899 Guluck & Timbb Psdnt azs Copal forms 
tbe efficient sobscitote for amber in the modern vehicle of 


VmtH Copal* from ilw baaoh ofiha aaak ooMSof Afrka.^ ^ 

2. Mtrib-, frs mnUt, ro^ im, pormth. 

CopBlbBliBiii»CoFAiJlbidiW ^ ^ 

iM Sroax Elem. Nai. Hlsf. II. apa Hm amW Mf^ 
Sony hava had a ^ilar ongin with uM oofMl^aBlDar Phjdk 
exttdaafiumtheFMfsrds/suffrnof UoAKuawliaaM iM 
G, W. Bainoas Atm, ystmaiem ILMil. tag PurfUMtiMAdias 
of tbe copal trae. tte J- ILmmx AM 4 iw 4 jHg 
..s^oeaMdvanilshM..withcfi^vaftitsii. iawATiU 
Diet. Ckem.. Cspalim..nmem\hm copal iwla la hafdaaas, 
colour, lustre, and cranspatency. 

II OopftloUffi. (kdpffiltj!). [The Bfttiw 

Mexican name.] A shrub of Meiien and Central 
America, Croton (smdo-Chim or nhmt, N- O- 
EuPhorHoeem^ yielding the CopalM^bari, used B8 
a mbrifuge, m a eabetitute lor quinhie; alio a 
Brazilian tree Sltychtsoe fsoudo>Chma, to the hark 
of which the same prop^ies have been ascribed. 


b. Eoesil coped i wiCofalitb; also the lemi-foa- 
sifized copal of Zanzibar. 
iSzg Aiain Manual ef MBs. (ed. •) 64 . tigp J. F. W. 


Copalche-bark, which b largely umd In that ootia^ la 
cases of fever. iSiB Syd. Soe. Lose.. Cspmkhi besrk. 

Hence Oopa*lohlBe, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
palchl bark. (Syd. Soc. Lex. iBSs.) 

Ckipalina (kffu*pftiui). [f. Copal i- -ura.] 

1 . Min. Tbe same as CopAtitB. 

(So-called in German by Hausmann 1847 ; in Dama(i8|o) 
3^ ; Watts Diet. Ckem. 1863-83 CoPatsm.) 

2 . Another name of Copalm Balsam- 

188a in SyduSoc. Lex. 

d. Ckem. A hard colonrlesa friable mbatanca 
found in copal. 

s8Bi in Syd. See, Lex. 

Ooplilltffi (kdtt’p&lait). Min. [f. Copal itb, 
Dana 18A8.I Dana’8 name for the foasil AffyA- 
gile resin, foond in the blue clay of Hi^hgate 
Hill ; also called Eossil copal, and CopaHno. 

x868 Dana MBs. 739 Cepa/oe, Fomfl Copal, Hlghgata 
Resin. 

CO'palll^ In copalm balsam, a yellowish thldkish 
fluid, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of N. 
America, which has been used instead of storax. 

1898 Hogg Veg. KingrL 70a Liouidamber styracifiiia.. 
yields by incision of the Dark a liquid balsam, called Uooid- 
amber, or copnim balsam . . Another product is obtmned 
from the tree, .of a dark cMour. .called made copalm. zUf 
MiLLEi PlanHs., Lignidambesr styraeglfsses. Copalm Bal- 
sam-tree, Sweet Gumtree. 

Cop-ambry : see Cop j^.i 3. 

Coparaoe* oba. var. of Cobpobjji. 

Go-parallel ; see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Copwoe]uury,-eKy(ko<>ii^’isfriifri%i)f. Zeno. 
Forms as in Copabobmbb, with -ore, -^o, -0x7, 
-aria, -app, -ory. [£ Co- -f Pabubiiabt (a. OF. 
parfonerie partnenhip). The spelling in -BIT it 
more etymological.] 

1 . Joint share in on inheritance ; joint heirship. 

1903-4 del 19 lien. VII, 6 33 • s An the odre Ibriakl 

Castelles. .to holde in c opa rce o c re as coparoeners. sxtm 
Act 4 I/ets. Vtll, c. 13 P^m., [They] wer seased in tner 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. c tfijo Rmoon Jfwnr. 
Derots | 75 (1810) 76 Cadrdgh..sa the ooDauesl, was held 
Thanee In CopevciDary- a 1639 Sia w. Pout Deter. 
Devon iii. (x79z> xM These lands, .descended in coparduory 
unto, .his twoe eldest daughters. S767 BtiAcasTOua Cosnm. 
II. 187 An estate held in coparcenary is whero laada of iti* 
herilance descend from the incestor to two or more Mseons. 
1873 Frkbmam Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. vii. x88 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived. 1876 Digby Reed Prep. v. | 4. 040 nels. An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devobtion ssb Bstesiato to 
daugbtera, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkbid tenure. 

2 . Co-partnership ; joint ownership. AIso^. 

•593 Bilson Govt. Cht^fs Ch. zzx Pastours then wmeh 

frede the flocke, have copardnerie with the Apostles, a 16x7 
Hibron Wke. 11 . 10 God vvill haue all reseruM to Himselfe, 
and vvill admit no eopardnory. 1690 Fomrt Pitgah 1 v. vH. 
X33 This Idol was held in Coparcenary betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. 1M9 Spectator 14 Jsn. 37 A thonsaod 
workmen, .associating themselves in alegal coparoeneiy. 

Copa*roe 3 iafy a O. Law. [f. pre& by association 
with adjs. in -aby ; cf. mercenary. \ Of or pertain- 
ing to coparoeners. 

1839 J. Rogbrs AtsHpePepr. xvi. iii. 3^ Tb^ rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way. Apl J. B. Noatoa 
Topics iQo Members of coparcenary communities. a8Bo 
pHBAa Aryan Village iii. 67 AH the adult, .members, .have 
their own Joint coporcenery interest in the property. 

CoyaiNIffiMr (konipl jg/hoi). Law. Forma : 
6 ooopanener, -porsoner, oopartioner, -pur- 
oioner, 6 7 coperoenar, -poroioxier, 6- oopor- 
oener. [f. Co- + Parcbbib, a. OF. patyomUr 
sharer, f. pardon L. partitidn-em parting, divi* 
sion, Paktitiok.] 

One who shares equally with others in inheritance 
of the estate of a commoo aneestor ; a co-beir or 
co-heiresa. 

1503-4 Act 19 Nets. VII, e. 33 • 1 Hk hole parta. .os on 
of tha ncires and coparcmais of the saxm Lyon late l.ord 
Wen3rs. 1931 Dial, Laws Eng. il xxx. (1638) 1x6 Coper- 
ceners of an advowson. xsgl Lbiamo IHn. IV. 46 Inen 
h cam by Heines General to diverse Copartionets. 1994 
West and Pi. S ym bo l ., Ckaneerie I 37 if they were 
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tenantii In common, or coperdoneni of other thinga. 1616 
B. P ARSONS Mag. Charter 14 There is no coperoener with 
God, the grantor, heere. 164s J. Perkiim Pni/it. Bk. i. f 73 
If three coparceners be of a Seignorie in grosse and one 
grant his part. 1767 Blackstonk Comm. 11 . 187 By com- 
mon law : as where a person seised in fee<simple or in fee* 
tail dies, and his next heirs are two or more femalm, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. . 
these co-heirs are then called coparceners. x8iS Cauiss 
iJigist (ed. ai II, 516 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in consequence of gavelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
arc coparceners. 

Coparceny (k^a‘p&‘is/hi). Law. Also 6-7 00- 
paroynee, 7 oo-poroenle. [f. as CoFAROBNABy, 
with change of ending.] «« Coparcenary sb, 

*SSb Afy/Zer (^mcract Ho.', Coparcynee. 1840 

Fullxs Jo$»pKs Coat iii. (1867) 134 But Goo will, .hold no- 
thing in coparceny. i6s5 — CL Nisi. viii. ii. | 43 I'bcy 
were to hold the same in co-jparcenie with the French Pro- 
testants. GentL Mag. XCVll. 11. 5 The co-parceny of 
Dodswoith and Dugdale in the Monasticon. 1637 Whittock 
Bk. Tradn (184a) 41a Connexion with some paper-mill., 
cither by direct coparceny or by making advancea. 

Coparoloner : see Cofaroenjer- 
Co-parent : see Co- pref 3 b. 
t Copa’rV *'• Co- + Part t;.] 

1 . tram. To share. 

s6s3 Hrvwooo Sihfer Ago 11. 1 , You that have been co- 
partners in our wars Shall now co^rt our welcome. s66i 
WKBSTxa Curo/or Cuckold v. i. Wretched to be wlicn none 
charts our grief. 

SL intr. To share. 

tbgt Hevwooo R. King 1. I, Will you copart with me in 
this my dejectedness T 01670 Hacket Ahp. iViltiams II. 
137 How lew there be that will co part with any in their 
ruined fortunes 1 [1IU7 in HAt,uwEi.i..J 
Oo-part, jA [sec Co- pref. 3.] One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

t868 Congreve Ess. (1874^ 181 Yet it [Ireland] was seen 
to be in a different relation to its co-parts from that in which 
Other portions of the same whole stand to one another. 

t CopaTtialf a. Obs. [f. Co- + Partial, after 
€0part V.] Taking part or sharing with another. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gontites II. iv. 417 allow the second 
cause to co-operate with God in a way of subordination, but 
not to be a coordinate, social, or copartial cause with God. 

tCooartiaUty. Obs, [f. prec. : cf. par~ 
tiality 7 \ The quality of taking part or sharing 
with another. 


1677 Gale Of. Gontites II. iv. 4x7 The Coordination or 
Copurtialitie of the second cause. 

Gopartlment, oopartment, obs. variants of 
Compartment, esp in senses pertaining to Heraldry ^ 
Art^ Architecture^ and Gardening. 

XSM R. W. Throe Lords 4 Ladies Land. 1. in Hazl. 
D^sloy VI. 461 Tlieir shields impress'd with gilt coparti- 
ments. 1613 Webster DetnCs Law Case 1. ii, As black co- 
partimenis [orig. od, copartaments] show gold more bright 
1639 CkXie. Sorm. for these Times IdtA. 1 The cloisters., 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels. 1793 Hooc.rs Trav. India xsi Mosaics of 
different coloui ed marbles, inlaid in copartments ^ i8ia 
Scott Wav. Ixiii, In one copartment of this oldfashioncd 
garden. 

Copartioner : see Coparcener. 

Copa*rtitive,' a. ncnce^rvd. [f. Co Parti- 
tive : cf. L. compartlri to share together.] Of or 
pertaining to co-partnershiix 

^ x888 Sat. Roth aS Jan. 113 ^e Slavo- Russian people; 
in many co-operative and <so to say) co-partitive associa- 
tions, apart from land, .show themselves to possess certain 
communistic instincts. 

Copartner (kpoipa’Jtndi]. Alsodoopartyner, 
-pertener, -partener. [f. Co- + Partner : cf. Co- 
Faroe ner ] 

1 . One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common mterest ; 
a ^llow-partner, associate, accomplice. [Formerly 
•= Coparcener. ) 

1903 Hawes Examp. Virt. vti. 148 And you of hym 
shall be copertyners. xSV More Con/ut. Barnes viii. 
Wks. 804/3 Felowes and coparteners with the hoi ye 
aungels in the euerlasting inheritance. 1586 U'. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad, 1. (1509 1 34 He was led prisoner, for 
beii^ a copartner in the conspiracie of Caius Ciracchus. 1634 
Sir T. Herreht Trav. 71 Jrmng little to be copartners with 
Infidels. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 365 Th' associates and co- 
partners of our loss. 4S 171 1 Ken Nymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 
«3i III. xay Their co-partner in Delight. ^ 1706 Amherst 
Terra Fit. iv. 18, 1 do not find, that, in this particular de- 
predation he had any co-partners or accomplices. x86a J. 
Spence Amor, Union 66 A copartner in that sovereignty of 
the people. 

2 . transf. of things. 

ids Mulcabtbr Positione vi. (1867) 40 The soule and 
bodie being coparteners in good and ill. c 1630 Drumm. op 
Hawth. Poems 14s Hills, Dales, and Caves, Copartners of 
their Woe. i6m Johnson tr. Paroy’s Chirurg. vi. xii. 
<1678) xsS The hrst [muscle], .together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tongue] upwards. 

1 3 . A fellow ; an equal ; a match. Ohs, 

1591 Lvly Sappho I ii. x6a S^ho for vertue hath no co- 
partner. x66o Hickbringill Jamaica 37 Without a Co- 
partner, or any Parallel in any other Setriements. 

Capa*rtnarBliijp. [f. prec. -ship.] 

1 . The relation of copartners ; the poasession of 
a joint share in any business, office, or interest. 

1574 tr. Marlorars Apocalips la He..hathe taken vs 
intoo copartnership of hys oflSce, i6aa Malynes Ahc. Law^ 


Mereh. 338 In all Contracts, made for a oofsirtnarthlp in 
prouiding of a ioynt Stocke. 1664 H. Moaa Myet, iniq, 
vi. 19 Whose worwtp is uncapable of any CorrivaJry or C^ 
partnership. 1694 tr. Miltoas Lett, State (R. Cromwell to 
iSShTi 


C. Gusuvus : 


, The other, 


.in copartnership with 
' for Stettin in Poaiers 


Peter Heinbergh, saird away . 

1871 M Acoupp Mem. Patmos x. 136 Hell or Hades, in gnm 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path. 

/*£• * 74 $ J- Mason tiotpKnowt. 1. 11. 19 During this 

t^ short Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 

2 . A company or association of copartners. 

1709 Bvtlei Serm. Wks. 1874 II. la To hold mankind 
together in little fraternities aiui cop^nersbips. s866 Crump 
Banking iL 46 A special clauae which all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include In their regulations. 

1 3- - Coparcenary, sb. Obs, 


a 1676 Hale (I.). [If he) left only daughters, the daughters 
equally succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 

Copartnery (k^uipaumarij. [f. Cofaktkeb 

■h - Y ; cf. ceparcenafy .2 

1 . -COPAUTNEIISHIP I. 

1777 Robertson Nist. Amer. I. 11. X59 Roderigo de Bas- 
tidas fitted out two ships in co-partneiy with ^hn de la 
Cosa. 1816 Scott Aniiq, xli. Having been or late taken 
into copartnery. .1w Mr. Gilbmt Greenhorn. s8a8 Miss 
Mitfokd Village Ser. iii. (186^) 519 That more important 
and durable co- part ner y— marriage. s86a Act 35-36 Viet, 
c. 69 6 183 Any.. contract of copartnery, .or other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company. 

2 . vCopartnerhhip 3 . 


1733 F* LtNDSAY Interest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
obliged to break up, and give it over. 1796 Nutt Advert 
User 9 Apr. 3/1 One copartnery salted about 7000 [her- 
rings]. b88o muiRiiBAD Gains iti. | i<i A co-partnery 
continues as long as the partners are of the same minef. 
x^ spectator ag Mar., The best thing he can do is to form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 


f GopaTtniXi|p« Ppl. a. Obs. [f. CoPARTN-SR -f 
-INO, AS if there were a verb coparten.] Being or 
acting as co-partners ; associated in any business 
or transaction. 

1644 Pagitt Neresiogr. (1646) 138 They teach, that grace 
and ^ee-will are co-partning causes ioyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion. 1648 Milton Ohseru, Art, 
Peace^Va, 1738 1 . 353 The Sympathy. .and ^oint pace 
which they go in the I^rth of Ireland, with their Copart- 
niiig Rebels 111 the South. 

t Co-passionate, a, Obs. rare. [f. Co- -i- 
Passionate : cf. Compassionate 1.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

s66a J. Chandler Van Ilelmont's Oria/.a^ia Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

Co-pajltor (k0i>ipa*st9x). [f. Co- -i- Pastor.] A 
joint pastor ; a colleague in the pastoral office. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. III. cio Dr, Priestley, .was 
elected in 1755 copastor to Mr. John Meadows. 1871 Earle 
PhiloL Eng, Tongue 8 580 In the saying of Rowland Hill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. 

Hence Oo-pa'Storate, joint pastorate of a church. 

i88x National Baptist XVII. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 1885 Manck. 
ExafH, 3 June 5/6 The invitation- to occupy the chair of 
Hebrew at the Regent's Park College, London, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel. 

tCopataina. Obs, rare. App. the same as 
Copint A NR, a high-crowned hat in the form of a 


sugar-loaf. 


(Pairholt spells it copoiaini Scott has Capotainb q.v,, 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

1596 Shake Tam. Shr. v. i. 60 Oh fine villaine, a silken 
doublet, a veluet hose, a scarlet cloake, am] a copataine hat. 

Co-patentee : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Co-patriot, variant of Compatriot. 

Co-pa-tron, Co-pa troneBs : see Co- 3 b. 

183a SotrrnKY Nist, Penins. War III. *140 S. Teresa de 
Jesus, Co-patroness of (he Spains. Ibid. HI. 541 The inter- 
cessions of their great Co-patroness 

Copayba : see Copaiba. 

Copoe, obs. f. CoFHE. 

Cope (kJup\ sb,^ Forms: 3-4 cape, 3- oope; 
4- northern oape, (oaip, kape, kaip) ; also 3 
kope, 4 ooepe, 4-6 ooppe, 5-7 ooopa, 6-7 
ooape. [In I3thc. cdpe (pi. capers), ME. cdpt, 
repr. an OE. ^cApe wk. fern., not exemplified (cf. 
ON. kdpa, Dan. kaabe), a. med.L. cdpa cope, as 


to which see Cap. 

Cdpe, if in OB., must have been a late word, introduced 
after cdpa * cope ' became the prevalent form and sense in 
med.L. (see Du Cange), long after cnA/a in its earlier form 
and sense gave ceeppe Cap. Cf. canMcapos in O. E. Chron. 
an. 1070 : see Cantel-capb. The ME. forms might be from 
ON. hipa, but this is an unlikely source. The phonetic 
series L. cdpa, OE. cdpe, ME. cape, cope, mod. cope. Sc. 
cape, caip, is parallel to L. pdpa, OE. Pdpa, ME. Pape, 
pope, mod. pope. Sc. pape,paip.\ 


tl. A long cloak or cape worn as an outer 
garment, chiefly out of doors. Obs, Cf. Cape. 

(By the i6th c. translators used to render and toga^ 

c 1009 ^ hiscapen. e I875 — On cniht 

mid his cope. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 46 A route Of ladies 
.. In kilties and in copes riche They weren clothed alle 
aliche. 1466 Poston Lett. No 549 11 . b7o Cloth for a 
ridyng cope for himself, xm Coverdalb iso. xxx. 33 Yf 
ye destroye the syluer wonces of youre Idols, and cast 
awaye the golden coapes that ye deckt them witnall. X44a 
Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) xj (D.' Xantippe had pulTra 
awaie her housebandes cope from his backe, even in the 
open strete. Ibid. 47 The side robe or cope of homely and 
course clothe soche as the begwie philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare. sS75 Brvsff INec, TroubL Fremchford 


(1846) sen Copse and garmenu as well for the cotnnon use 
as for the minieterie. 170 Bakbe Dm Quix, 1 . i. v. 31 
lliis curious Cap and his we brocaid Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun-DiaL 

t b. As the special dreas of a monk or friar. Obs, 

{Qutre c^ssci^pa cAoralu,) 

a sees Ancr, R, 56 Jif he houeS enne widne hod ft one 
ilokene cope, e saeo S. Eng. Leg. 1 . xaj/xf/s Monekes it 
weren ech-on. And yreuested fture ana in queor-copca 
' CX3X5 Shorkham xio Under couele and cope The foule 
p^e lythe. c Chaucer Prol, s6s Ffor there he (the 
rrerej was nat lyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
a poure scoler. e 1394 P, PI, Crtde 393 Seyn ^t J^y foU 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, pat in cotynge of nis cope is 
more clop ^folden pan was in Fraunces froc. e 1400 Rom, 
Rose 741a Doen on the cope of a frere. 

0. In the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of ermine worn by doctors of divinity on 
certain special occasions. 

-* 79 ®. ft Wall Coremoniee Univ, Cauib. (x8a8) 39 The 
Vice-Chancellor is in his cope, /bid, 80 After the Mrvice, 
they return to the Vestry^ where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proctors 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 

2 . £ccl. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicircular 
piece of cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions^ 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

[1868 Marrioit Vest. Chr, 167 The name//NVfVt/(r. .and.. 
cappa, and our own cope point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather ] 

c X890 S, Eng. Leg. I. x W054 po seint thomas hadde is 
ma'i.se i-songue his chesible he gan of weue ; All is opur 
uestimenx, on him he let bi-leue . . A-bouc he caste is cope. 
S38a WvcLiP Wisd. xviii. 34 In the clothing of the preest 
coepc, that he hadde, was a1 the roundnesse of erthis. c X4ifo 
Churchw. Acc. St. Andreuls, East Cheap lin Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 397i| For amendyng of Coopis ft vesti- 
mentts xvj//. 15x7 in Pocock Rec. Rff. I- xavi. 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Paules in coppes 
and grey amys. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, The Priest . shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Aloe 
plain, with a vestment or Cope, Paper prepared /or 

Synott in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . xxvii. 3x8 That the vse of 
vestments, cooes and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away, o Lambamde Feramb. Kent 1x8261 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession : wherein . . there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapie. 1904 Nashb Unfort, 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments aecke the hoarsest 
and beggerlyest singing-man. 1603 Const. 4 Canons Eccles. 
Na 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that administer the Communion, xfiag^ Purchas Pilgrims 
II. X409 After them came . . Friers in their rich Cowes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 1609 P. Smart 
Treat Attars 8 if we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous piebald vestments. 1838 Coronation Ser, 
vice in Maskell Mon. Af/. (1847) III. 88 The Archbishop 
goeth to the Altar and puts on his Cope. 1889 Catholic 
Diet. s. V., The cope is used in proces-sions by those who 
assist the celebrant^ by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it ia 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment. 

H Oiten erroneously used as a historical term, 
where chasuble or pallium would be correct as a 
matter of fact. 

1991 Percivall Sp. Did., Casulla, a cope for a priest, 
leena. s886 Milman A. Boieyn 1x837) X3, 1 saw the Arch- 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving hands. i86a H. 
Marryat Vearin Sweden I. 3x1 He arranged .. that the 
Swedish primate should receive the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop. 

1 3 . A cover for a table, a table-cloth. Obs. rare, 
c X450 Bk. Curfasye 690 in Bahees Bk. 33a At a^er ende he 
[the pantere] castes a cope Layde downe on horde, the endys 
plyed up. 

fig, the primary notion 

was app. ‘ cloak’ ; but in Inter use, that of * canopy ’ 
or * vault * appears to be sometimes present ; cf. 
sense 7. 

1393 Gower Conf, II. xox This Yris. .Her reiny cope did 
upon, c 1400 Test. Loite 1. (1 560) 375 b/x The cope of tene is 
wound about all my body. 1430 Lyoo. Chron, Troy in. xxiii, 
Night aprocheth with nis coopes dunne. 1981 J. Bell 
N addon* s A nsw. Osor, 45 Whom though you . . enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay C(^s of sen- 
tencea X704 Addison Poems, Campaign Mine. Wks. x;ra 6 1 . 
74 Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace, a 1843 Southey In- 
scriptions XXV, The second nij^t drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope. 1866 Aloex Solit, Nat, 4 Man iv. 38a Under 
the cope of midnight. 

i 6. Cope of lead: a leaden coffin. Obs, 

Only Sc. : usually in form cape, caip. 
c X490 Hbnrvson in Banuatyue Poems 139 And to thedeid, 
to lurk vnder thy caip, 1 offer me with haiit richt huraily. 
1536 Bxllenden Chron, Scot. xvi. xix. He miserabilly de- 
ceasit, and wes hrocht in one caip of leid in [>into] Ing- 
land. a t$jM Knox Nist. Rif. Wks. (1846) 1 . 179 It was 
thowght best, to keap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, [and] a cope of lead. 
t6. A coverinjir of vaulted fom^ a vault. Obs, 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour L v b. They [two quenes] were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy coope of lede, and 
there they d^d of an euylle dethe. t$<j$ BANistKa Niet, 
Man IV. 63 Ine vi [muscle] . . runneth x^er the coope, or 
vaulte of the wrest of the hand. 

7 . Cope of heaven: the over-nrehing canopy or 
vault of heaven. Cf. Canopy ab, Vault. 

Under the cope qf heaven s * under heaven, in all the world * : 
an exceedingly common phrase from 14th to 18th c 
c Wycup Serm, Sd Wks. 11 . 3 housis hadde ho 



OOPS, 


* 

Moii but H> wiUtniMM aad (v.r. cooptl of btvMM. | 
e tjM Chaucbk L. G* W. i$f (/r//v. d' Mtdmi Vodyr tW < 
co^ of hovon that b ohm jfW. # L, Pmrnt 

<i8(S6) 97 Tha grattaat Cbrka . . vodar haaaa copa. a 14I9 
Caxyom Stmtit ^ Afmm xxvil ^4 Thar in not your laka 
vndar tha copa of havan. 1549 Camr//. 5 ira/. 3 Ttia 
mabt valliaant prihds that or viulir tha capa of hauyn. 
1971 Camjhom Hut IreL 11. ia. (1630 115, | aarvoundartha 
cope of heavan, whan you are aarvad under a Canopy, aioi 
SrcNsaa M. HuUtrd xaaS Whatao the haauan in ms wide 
aopa containea. sdop Holland Arnttu Mntxttt* xiv. vi. to 
From all pans of tha wide world, .within tha cm and cur* 
taine of heavao. e idii Chafman Iliad v. 773 Betwixt tho 
copa of atars and earth. i66d Bunyah Gracf Abaumdint 
(1870) 389 Whether there be . . a Woman breathinx under 
the Copes of the whole Heaven. 1771 T. Smollktt Hum/k. 
Cl, (1615) 106 Without any other cover than the oopa of 
heaven. sSap H. Nxxlx Lit Rem, 3t4 The arch of Heaven’e 
wide cope. 18I0 Swinburne Stud, Semit 38 Darkening the 
sky To the extreme axure of all iu cloudie 
D. Also simply the cepe. 


iieis cope. 


1998 Spenser livma Hen, Ltve 95 All these things that 
“''min this goodly cope. 160B Shaks. Per, 

f^7 


are contained Within this goodly cope. 

ly. vL 133 The cheapest country under the cope. 


CoKAiNE Obit La^ii, i, The most insatiablejzluttons under 
the Cope, lyte Thomson Liberty iv. 1x77 Exalted as the 
cope That sw^ immense o'er niany*peopled earth. tOay 
Pollock Ceurse 0/ T. x, The copet above and round about, 
was^ calm. i^G. Macdonald Songe e/ Summer Daye 
IV. ii, Slow clouds from north and south appear.. And 
climb the vaulted cope. 

^ o. In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 
(a) vertex, height (as if confus^ with eop) ; {b) 
hrmament, expanse. 

1603 Breton Pest tv. Packet Lett , OfLeve, Sweets Ledie, 
If the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favours. 16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit, 1, 68 Not from the 
teinporall skie and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. 1730 Thomson A ntumn From heaven's 
high c^e the fierce effulgence shook. 

x8x6 CoLBBiDOE Lay Serm, 343 He . . can as little appro* 
priate it. .as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, or 
make an inclosure In the cope of heaven. 1830 Temnvsom 
Peems Bi Larks in heaven's cope Sing. 

d. A vault or canopy like that of the sky. 

1638 Marvell Poems, Appleton H onset Under this Attic 
cope I move. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 345 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hdl. Ibid. vi. ai5 So 
under fierie Cope together rush'd Both Battels maine. 1847 
Longp. Ev. II. li, 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar. 

o. Founding. The outer portion or case of a 
mould ; the outer mould in bell-founding. 

1896 Penny Post Nov. (Ellacombe', In the case of the large 
Westminster bell, Che cojpe was of iron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 1897 
W. C Lukis Acc. Ch. Bells ax The outer mould or cope 
is formed. X87S Ellacombe Ck, Bells Devon aoo The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over a candle, with 
a vacuum left between them to receive the fused metal. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. s.v. Drag., The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the drag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened by removing the cope. 1889 Notes Building Constr. 
ill. 369 The outer brick cope. .is. .lifted away. 

t 9. A superficial deposit considered as a cover- 
ing or coating of the stratum b-’oeath : cf Coping. 

163X Markham Weald oj Kent 11. i. 7 Some of them 
[marls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. Ibid., A cold stiff and wet clay, which is either the 
Cope of the Marl or Ueth near unto it.. commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. 

10. The Coping of a wall, etc. (dial. cape\ 

i^y-78 Haluwell, Cake, the copiM of a walk 1877 
E. Pbacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Cape. CaPeitu, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. x88o L. Wallace Ben» 
Hur 351 Solid wail, .with a balustrade on its cope. 

IL Comb, (sense a), as cope chest, -maker, -work, 
xssi-fio Invent. Sir H. Parkers in Hall Elivabeth. Soc, 
(t887) 1 51 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd 8c 
embroderid with Cope worcke of gould. i6a8 Canieibury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), John Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker. 1869 Atkenteum No. 1941. 94/a Armoire, cope- 
chest, stalls. 1874 Micklbthwaitb Mod. Par. Churches 163 
The medimval quadrant-shaped oope-chests. 

t Cope, sb:^ Obs. [Either f. Cops v.^, or im- 
mediately a. F. coup, OF. also colp, cop, blow, 
stroke, shock, etc ] The shock of combat ; en- 
counter. Also Jig, 

19*9 Ld. Brrners Freist. II. clxviil. [cixiv.] 469 They 
ran togyder and met so rudely their horses sUyM with 
y* cope. Ibtd. 475 The seconde cope they attaynted eche 
other on the helmes that the fyre fie we onte. 1994 Sec. Rep, 
Dr. Faustus in Thoms Press Rom. (1858) 111 . idk In tne 
cope all the four Janisaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1693 UsQUHART Rabelais Pro!., Books., in the 
c>pe and encounter somewhat difficult. Ibtd. (1859) >8x 

He fought at barriers . . and when it came to the cope, he 
stood so sturdily on his feet. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iv. 
3x0 < MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel’d with guilt 
t b. To gain cope of\ to ^in the advantage over. 
e x6xo T. Adams Wks. (x86x) 1 . 350 (D.) We should gain cope 
of them, and outrun them. 

Cope, sb.!t Obs, or dial, [f. CoPB v.^x oi 
Chbap sb.l 

1 1. A bargain. Good cope x cf. good cheap, F. 
bon march/, Obs, 

xgfie J. Hbywood Prop, f (1867) 77 The Ducheman 
saieth, that segging is good cope, e 1990 Grbbnr Fr. Bacon 
Wks. (Rtldg.) xs7/t Maids, when they come to see the fair, 
Count not to make a cope for dearth of hay. 
t2. Gods cope: a proverbial expression for a 
very large sum. Obs. [App. belonn here.] 
i9ao Whitinton Fn(g. (tsaf) 13 He wolde speode goddes 
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8^) ty He thM srill not atom a doSELi at thadlei, per 

0. Derbyshire Mtms, Adutypaid.by the iniiier 

for permission to raise lead-oie. [See ouot 1747 , 
and Cow w.a 4 .] ^ ^ 

sfet Star CkasnS, Casst (Camden^ 91 The said M*Carrier 
• a farme or lease of the tythe oare, 

c^led the btt and cope, firoat his Migestis, under tha lade 
of tiM Dt^hv of Lancaster. as68i Fullbs Worthies 1. 
SM The Urd for Lot, hath the thirteenth dish of Our, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope* S949 
Hoobom AfiniPs Did, Fj, Any Miner U eaid to have a 
Groove ( -digging, minej or Cope, when he takes the Said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at a certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time, aig Fabbv F/as 
Agric, Derbyshire 1. 365 In the measuring oflLeadj Ore at 
present, every ssth Dish . . is taken . .as the King^s Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 1^1 ric/ 14 ♦ ij Fut c. 04.J oiffigh Peak 
Customs Act) The L e ss e e for the Time oeing of the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4. Comb,, as cope-mon^, 

1819 Fasbv View Agric, Derbyshire I. 366 It b not cus- 
tomary for the owners to advance any of the Cope-money on 
account 

t Cop#« OOPi tb.h Obs. [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.] (See quote.) 

In quot. 1577 caps is app. thejplural of this word ; but this 
U uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular iemanem. 

1577 Holinshed Chran. I. e6/s TheylBritons] would run 
up and downs verie nimblie upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beams [Casas per iemanem percurrere et in iuga in~ 
r/M^ksnd convey themselves quickly again into the^ret 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. viii. 335 The Wains Cop, is 
the long peace that cometh out from the Cart body to which 
the Oxen are fsstoed. 1704 Worudgx Diet Rust. av. 
Cart, 9. The Wain Cope, that part which the hinder Oxen 
are waked unto to draw the Wain .. x6 The Cope ^le 
and Pin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope. Hence 1737 in Bradley 
Fam. Dset, 1730-8 Hailey fol., 1813 Dniv, Techn, Diet, 
etc., etc., av. Cape-sale. 1^7 Halliwbll, Cap, the beam 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. [No source 
or locality given.] 

Copa (kdop), v.^ [t CoFi sb.\ in various un- 
connected senses.] 

1. trans. To furnish with or dress in a cope, 
t To cope it\ to put on a cope {pbs.\ 

Vjfia Lanol. P. Pi. A iii. 36 benne com ^r a Confassour 
i-copet as a Frere. Ibid. 138 For heo cope> be Comissarie 
and coteb bu Clerkea 1979 Brisff Disc. Troubl. Frandjard 
(16431 167 Such as are turne-coates, and can change with 
all Seasons, .can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advanuge. 
[See also Coved.] 

2. Arch. To cover (a wall, etc.) with a ConNG. 

1669 in 10/4 Rep. Comm. Hist MSS, v. App. 4 That upper 

part of the said wall which hath bine since made and coj^ 
by other men at day-work. X7S9 Bbadlby Fam, Diet %, v. 
Wall, Brick- Walls . . are sometimes coped with Stone, and 
sometimes with Brick, 1788 Trans. Sae, Eneourag, Arts 
VL 5 Stone fences, of a proper height coped with two turfs. 
1893 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxi. (X896) 169 The mounds, .were 
..coped and defended with limestone slabs. 1884 Law 
Times Rep. LI. 930/8 Tint A. B. do back and cope a hun- 
dred rods of their wall by Christmas next. 
fig, a x6a9 Boys Wks. (1630) 843 For thouf^ he may . . 
blinds the Bishop and c(^ [7 hoodwink] the Commissarie, 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .findeth out his fouls follie. 

b. To cover a ridge or *hip ' on a roof with a 
metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

xypa Phil. Trans. LXx. 358 There are eight hips, all of 
which are covered or coped with lead. 

o. Irons/, and Jig, To cover as, or as with, a 
coping ; to form a coping to. 

3lachw. Mag, Lll. 40a Behold, where olive-thicicets 
cope I'he soft and emerald-tinted slope Of sacred ScUus. 
ion Butcher 8c Lang Odyssey aaa with stones dragged 
thittier had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn. 1890 H. M, Stanley Darkest Africa II. xxx. a9a 
Tufted clumps of trees, .coping some turret-like crag. 

3. To cover as with a vault or canopy. 

1704 Addison Italy 48$ A very large Bridge, that Is all 
made of Wood, and coped over Head, like the rest in 
Switserland. i8si Joanna Baillir Met Leg., Calnm xii, 
Midnight coped the ocean wide. s8s8 T. Aird Poet, Wks, 
fl40 The sympathetic heavens Coping this isle of mischief. 

4. Gardening, To protect (wall-fruit) by an over- 
hani ‘ 


ooped 

and poled. Ibid, x8 Mar. xBy/x WefI coped, but otherwise 
eimsed trees. 

5. intr. To slope downwards or hang over likt a 
coping. 

tMi Holland Pliny xxv. xiii. (R.\ Some bending downs 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. X703 
Moxon Meek, Exere, 159 Coping over, is a sort of hanging 
over, but not square to its upnght. 1878 Gwilt EncyeZ 
Archie. Gloss. s.v. Coping, The sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it riimts downwards from the wall. 

Ckme (kJep), V,* Forms : 4-6 ooup( 6 , 5 
(Destr, Troy) oaup, oawp, 6-7 ooap(o, 5 - oopo. 
[a. F. eouper, in OF. colper, coper, couper to strike 
(now to cut), f. OF. coA, cop, coup blow med.L, 
colpus, colapm L. coiaphus blow with the fist : 
see Coup.] 

1 . intr, (without withX 

1 1* To strike ; to come to blows, encounter, 
join battle, enga«, meet in the shock of battle or 
tournament. (Often with togethor,) Obs, 

c 1390 [see CopiNO vbL sb.^l CS400 Destr. Tray 7931 [Thay] 
ooupid to-gedur. Ibid, 6486 Thay canpit at the knight, kene 
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eiayn with that other kikyiads speer, as he osst It fiqm him 
whannoihayhadde ooupid. ujliCmouPesrisd 8^«86B) 
il coped M fMy they bioko mres. 

ifioHoaMAM Kirik* ids Both the hostuwotdofkytiehstte.. 
oopt together Iprepfrabat camit/erel, igsS BaaNaas 
iV»/liir]l 73 icriu. [olxiv.] 468 The tbyrde coorso their horsia 
refitted and wolde oat copa, 1898 (^vawAY TadtmdAtmt 
11, iii* {idea 1 38 Th^ had coped, if Stortinius had not f imiimi 
im sin held baokePiaidua. t8ii SmiDfifSl. Ct* Srttyou 

viL (1638)404 Foot to foot, and man to man, ooped tofsther 

in a most cruell fight lyefi Pora Dofrtt. xvul 69 Bwsar to 
stand whue wo cope in fight 

fig, iSsmoMoCat^. Tindal^ks. 6t8/f Sttoryochfldo 
may sse hove lothe he b to come nera end cope. 099$ 
GABtica On fehnsads Diet in BasoteUdu, X735 la sad^ 
epistles, and odes would they oops. 

H. Cepowith, 

1 2 * To come to blowi with , engage, eneotm- 
ter, contend^ fight with. Obs. or arch, (exc* as in 9). 

e t4ee Destr, TVey xefis One caupet with hym kenaly , .And 
set hym a tad dynt a 1467 Grbgosv Ckren, (x876)si9 He 
woldenevyr copewhithe noman. 1948 Hall Cmon, 175 b. 
He neither would nor durst once m^le or coups with the 
Erieo navisk ise8 GaBNSWRV Taeitud Ann, xin. vi. ix8ts) 
x88 One Inlius fitontanus. .by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him badee. ifise Yoxm 
Union Han, 49 Hsealso unhorsad. .a Valiant Knight, and at 
last oopsd with Earle Henry himaelfe. i88e E. Hicksrinoiix 
yammeaiibkt) 4s The Spenierds never durst cope with our 
men in the plain field. 1774 J* Bsvant Mythal, II. 47 He 
slew every pereon who ventured to cope with him. a tfiyp 
PsARD Foams <x864l IL xe Woe to the wretch whose elni^ 
might Copes with dark Allan in the fight I 

3. To contend with in a well-matched fight, to 
contest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
match for. (Usually with can^ able to, or the like.) 
a. in a lit, contest or battle. 

1983 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 33 A lucklesse stripling, 
not a matche im eoape with Achilles. 1^10 Addison WkJjg 


Exam, No. 3 p 4 1 'hey have not lieen able to c^ 
troops of AdMDs. _t7^ J. Suluvan In Sparks Can 
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Rev, (1853) 11 . 63 If your Excellsncy thinks your force suf- 
ficient to ifope with his. 1868 Fsbeman Norm, Cano. < t876) 
11 . X. 50X It would be imposribie to gather an army able to 
co^ with the insufgents. 

D. in ofig. contest. 

1891 N. Bacon Diae, Govt Eng. 11. xxvi. (1730) 117 None 
must cope with him, he must run and out-nin all. 1884 tr. 
Bonet’e Merc. Compit, x. 347 The onely [remedy] . . able to 
cope with so stout an Bmemy. 1711 C. Davbnant Acc. 
Trade Ct Brit 67 To be in a laetitig Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch In Trade. itIs Mad. D’Arsi.ay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. i8sa 
Byron Ck. Hnr. il xxxir. Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. 1879 Smrrron 4 a//. 4 Sae. Aims, Greatness 
Wke. (Bohn) 111 . §70 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectual giants. 

4. Jig, To contend with, face, encounter (dangers, 
difficulties, etc.). Often implying snccessfal en- 
counter. 

S64S Milton Ck. Govt. 11. iii, Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice. 1716 Shrlvockb Voy. 
round Waru (1757) 397 The difficulties and hasards we hid 
to cope with, sm UtE Philos. Manxf. x6 He was. .little 
qualified to cm with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. 1^ PaBecorr Perm II ■ 83 His nature was too 
gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
brother. 1890 Rosbetron Serm. Ser. iii. i. (1879! 8 Tha 
work of cojring with evil, a 188a Bucklb Civilia. (1869) 111 . 
V. 903 Unfit to cope with the problems 
t o. To meet with ; to come into contact, touch, 
or relation with ; to have to do with. Obs, or arch. 

1993 Shars. Luer. 90 But she, that never coped with 
stranger eyes, Could j^ck no meaning from their parting 
looks i6m — Ham. iti. ii. 60 As lust a man As ere my 
Conuersation coap'd withall. x6ii — Wint. T. iv. iv. 435 
Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap'st with. 1840 Bbomb 
Sparagus Card, il v, His malice works utoh me, Past all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, That ere 1 cop'd 
with. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 8a If we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as placeness or stowage 
at all. s8ra Haslitt TabU-t Ser. 11. iii. ( i860) 75 A heartier 
friend or honeeter critic I never coped withal. 1869 Swin- 
burne Poems 4 BaU., At Eleusis 101 How as mate He 
coped with Hades, yokefellow in sin. 

III. tram, 

te. To cope blows : see quot. Obs. 

1969 J. Samfoed tr. Agrippdt Van. Aries IS5 b, This 
Arte [Warl. .dothe trimly teache to cope blowes* to auoyde 
them that be geuen, or to wards them with the buckler. 
t7. To meet, meet with, come into contact 
(hostile or friendly) with. Obs. 

t99e Shaks Ven. ^ Ad. 888 Finding their enemte to be so 
curst, They all strains curt'sie who shall cope him first. 
1600 — A. Y. L. II. i. 67. 1604 — Oik. iv. L 87 Where, how, 
how oft, how long ago, and when He hath, and is agalne to 
cope your wife, xoeo — TV. 4 Cr. l li. 34 They say ho 
yesterday cop'd Hector in the battell and stroke him downs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne (1639) 489 His [Cupid's] power 
checketh and copes afl other might. 

t8. To meet or match (a thing) with (an 
equivalent). Obs. rare. Cf. Rjbooup. 

1906 Shakr. Merck, V. iv. i. 41a Most worthy gentlemaa 
. .Three thousand Ducats due vdto the lew We freely 
)*our curteous paines withalL 

9. To be a match for, face, encounter (cf. 4 ). rare, 
1871 Tbnnvron Gareth 4 Lynetie 1144 Saving that you 
mistrusted our good King Would . . yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quesL 
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Oop# c'-* Oh. CSC. dial. Fonai : g~6 

copen, 6-g cope, 7 dial. coop. [Of LG« 
ori^ ; naea by Lydgate at Fleinith : cf. MDiu 
Da. koifptn, lb. kdpen to buy, to traffic, 
bay and tell, exchange, barter; for the nlterior 
etymolo^, tee Cheap v., which It the native Hug. 
form. Cf. alto Coup v, from Norte kaupa, the 
tentes of which mn parallel to thoae of coU, to 
that it it often treated at merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 
t L trans. To buy. Oh. 

c 1430 Lvna Min. Poema^ Lennon Lyck^htn^vll, Flemyncea 
benn on me for to cry, * Muter, what will you copen or 
by?' tsye Lsvini Manip, 170/1 To cope, camhirg^ emgrg. 
lepe (tiiu) Key to vnknowne knowledge, or a thop of fine 
windowet, Which if you doc open To cheapen and copen. 
2 . To exchange, barter. Copi awt^i to give 
away in exchange, to barter away. dial. 

igw rsee I], K. W. Tkraa /.adUa Land, in Hul. 

Vaialay VI. 331 Have you any olde bootee Or any olde 
ihoone..To com with new broome? Hbywood Wiu 
JVamoH 111. Wka 1874 V. 3x4 If a man might change away 
his Wife, .and com hw aw^ like a bad commodltic. xdya 
Ray S. ft S. C. fyarda 6a C<a!h± ^ chop or exchange, used 
by the uoutem of NorfoL Suffol. &c. [ed. x6u as also in 
Yorkshire]. 1887 £. J. Matubb Nct^nrd 0/ Dogear 37 
I’ve seen scores of nets coped away for bronoy. 
f 8. intr. To make an exchange, make a bargain. 
157s Fui.icb Ca^f. Pnrf^. (1577) 37t Vou say we might., 
baue coped for one of thoM L^^raies, if we liked not 
Gregorios Marne, rather then to naue foraed a new. 
>491 SpBMflKB M.Hubhrd [The Patron] Will cope with 
thee in reuonable wise ; That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall twentie 
have, ana twentie thou hast wonne. 1614 Grntlbman 
Eng. Way ia Waalih in Arb. Gnmer IV, 34^ And bringeth 
them Gold and fresh supplies, and copeth with them. 

4 . Derbyshire Mines. * To a^ee to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.* 
i8ob J* Mawb Afiu. Darhysk. Glosa 
Oopa (k^“p), FeUconry. [app. a. F. coper, 
emper in its later sense * to cut^. Cf. Cope v. -j 
trans. To cut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk. 

>Sn TvfLfim. Falcanria 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawlces boake if it be overgrowen, ana to cope hir pownces 
and talons, if neede be. 16x4 Markham Chaay Hush. viii. 
viii. (x668) 130 If yon break or rive her pounce, or hut coape 
it so short that she bleed, .yet it will Indanger nerlHe. 16x0 
Bkrt Traat. Hawkaa 67 Let her be short-coped, so I wotila 
advise all short-winged hawkes to be used. S674 N. Cox 
CmS. Raereat. 11. (7706) 77. 1873 ' Stohbhrncb * Brit. 

S^arii a44 The beak and talons should be closely coped. 

Copa, vP Oh. OT dial. Also 7 ooap, coupe. 
[Derivation uncertain ; sometimes referred to 
Coop tr.i.] trans. To tic or sew up the mouth of 
(a ferret) ; also Re* of a person. Const, up. 

160X Deacon &; walker Spirits 4 Divels S14 It shall not 
be amtsse to cope vp your lips a little. s6xa T. Taylor 
Camm. Titua ii. 9 Neither are they here coped from all 
manner of sp^b, when iust occuion of sfieacb is oflred. 
i6m Gonaauvidt Sp. Inquia. X05 By this their so strait en* 
joyfnling them silence . . they cope them with needle and 
thread and so kNp in all their knauaiy and tyranny. i6ix 
Pbxkrh Match maa rv. Wks, 1873. IV. 193 Your lips coap\l 
like a ferret. X631 .Brathwait Whimaua 99 His nimble 
ferrets must now become pioners for their muter who coupes 
them, 1671 Eacharo ftabbd State Nat. 66 Roger hu a 
vocal organ . . called a mouth, and being not muxled, 
£4Kg*d, or cop’d . . may stretch it u wide as he pleues. 
a s8e5 Forby Vac. E, Anglia^ Capa. The use of this word 
is confined to warreners, who are said to * cope * their ferrets, 
when they sew or tie up their mouths, to prevent them from 
biting rabbits, when they, .drive them from their holes. 

+ Oope, Ohs. trans. [cf. Cop vP : but perh. 
an error for wipe ; the Fr. original has assuyer Its 
lor met. \ 

^ 1647 W. Browne Palaxandar i. x66 The Old Narcissus. . 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence hit tcares. 
t Co'peage. Oh.^^ ? The action of coping. 

1654 Gayton Plaas. Nates iv. vi-vii. aii He that by such 
rare copeage Mounts, b sure To break his neck, or live for 
e'r secure. 

Copaok (kpu-pek). Also 7-8 oopeo, 8 oopeik, 
oopique, oapeok, kapeke, 8-9 oopeek, 9 kopek. 

S ad. Russ. Koiiiittica KoneflKa kopHka, kopeika, 
leriv. (dim. form) of KOiTbO kopyi lance, pike. 

So called from the substitution in 1535 of the figure of Ivan 
IV. on horaeback with a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword. Cf. Bestuxhev-Riumin, Ruaskoya latoriya^ 
1885, II. ac^and Knramrin VIII. i. (citing the contempo- 
rary Chronicle of Rostov . ). ] 

A Russian copper coin, the part of a rouble, 
now worth from | to ^ of a penny English. 

1698 Crull Mnacafiy 144 To spend every Copec (or 
Penny) thmr have, in a Tippling-Honse, b a common thing 
here. tyi6 J. Perry Stnta of Russia 7 ssoia. Each Copeck 
[wu] full an English Penny Value ; but since the Oar hu 
recoined hb Money, it b little more than half the former 
Value. S775 Wraxall Tatar N, Europe 164 Every onepays 
a few copiques for admittance. 1839 £. D. Clarke Trav. 
46/1 A poud of beef sold in Woronetz for twenty-six copeeks. 
x888 Times 97 June 19/z A tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 

Ooped (k^«pt), ppl. a. Also 7 copped, [f. 
Cope sb. or v.i + -kd.] 

L Wearing a cope. 

1447 Bokbnham Seyn/ys (Roxb.) 34 And the Abot copyd 
wyth his munkys alle. rs4go 7 W Caokary>bks. 68 Hb 
Croscr kneling behinde him, coped. 1637 N. Whiting Albhaa 


4 Bettaaasa 140 Durfaig the tioie that yea were cowfd and 
ooaped. iHa Kock Ch. qfEatkera IXL i. 371 Headed by 
ooeed and suipUced chorisxers. 

2 . Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on each side like a arnwg. 

i6xx Speed Niat. Gt. Brit. vii. viii. R35 Whou body wu 
intombed in a Cofiin of Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
Ibid. VII. xliv. 366 Hb. .bones u yet renuuoe. .in a Chest of 
Grey- Marble, reared vpon foure small pillars, couered with 
a copped stone of the same. X766 Entick Laasden IV. vt^ 
The rest are coped stonu, all of grey marble. 184^1 EccU^ 
aiolagist IV. ax There b an unusual out very becoming kind 
of monument, which may be called the cqped high tomb. 
1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lind^f. 99 A large stoue coffin with 
a coped lid wu uncovered. 

Coped, obt. f. Copped. 

Co-peer, nonce-wd. [f. Co- 5 4 Pbeb : cf. 
compeer .1 A fellow-peer. 

i8xx Cteu Berkblky Addr. ta Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
a beloved husband. 

Copel, obs. form of CuPEL. 

Co*pa]]iaA% toopesmaa. arch. [orig. 
copesman. f. Cope sb.^ (in possess, cope's) -1- Man : 
cL craftsman, tradesman, etc. The later cepe- 
man may have been influenced by Du. koopman 
in same sense : but cf. also copesmate, Cofeuate.] 

1 . A chapman, merchant, dealer. Obs. 

a. xg66 Painter Pal. Plaaa. I. 68 b, And having found a 
copesman for hb great barque, with the money thereof and 
with other . . he bought a small pinnu. xgBo Hollvband 
Treas, Fr. Tattg. Marchandf a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. 1580 Apol. Prince Orange in Phenix (X7ai) 1 . 
^30 There is. .no Country, wherein they are not counted for 
inconstant People, and great Coops-men. 

160S B. JoNSON Votpana 111. v. Wks. (Rtidg.) 191/z He 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, had 
he met a copMman. 1875 Bucklano Log-bk. 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods from 
the Vessel. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

t8oo CoLQUHouN Camtn, Thames iiL zao The Copemen or 
the Receivers of stolen goods on the shores of the river. Ibid. 

K 9 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders .. the 
under gou on to a great extent in the night. 

Co'pe-xnan A person wearing a cope, 
x^ J. H. Dale tr. BaldesckVs Ceramauial 65 If there 
be Cope-men, the master of the ceremonies appoints the first 
of them to usist at the incensation. 

t Capemaster. oopes-. Ohs.^ Cope-man i. 

s$79 Tumson Caslvins Serm. Tim. 572/1 7 'hey play the 
copemalsters, and make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gaspell. X657 S. W. Schism DispacKt 994 What faith is to 
bee given to the most formal! bargain made with such 
CopcH-muters of testimonies T 

t Copematei copaaxnata. Ohs. [orig. cope- 
mate, 1. Cope vP + Mate ; tiie change to copes- 
mate was prob. through association with copesman. 
or with other words in which the first element is a 


sb. in the genitive, as craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 
L A person with whom one copes or contends ; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. 1563 Golding Ovitfa Met. xri. (1593) R79 Against my 
toother copemate will 1 use the same. 

g. 1605 Chavman Alt Facias Plays 1873 I. xi8 Rin, 
Walke not too boldly, if the Sogeants meete you ; You may 
have swaggering worke your bcllie full. Val. No better 
Copesmates. z6xa W. Parku Curtaint’Dr. (1876) 39 He 
. . ncedcs not care . . what Copesmate encounters him nexL 
1604 Bp. Mountagu Geagg To Kdr. 1 Being put Ujpon such 
a copesmate. 1645 Milton Colast. (iSsiJ 379 Inis pon- 
derous confuter, elected to bee my copes-mate. 

2 . A partner or colleague in power, office, etc. ; 
an associate, comi>anion, comrade. 

a. x^x J* Bell IlautdofCs Anew. Osor. ^99 They will not 
leave [it] to Christ, but will herein also joync a copemate 
with him, that Rombh vicar. s6b6 Bernard Isle of Man 
(1697) 19 Thu lewd companion Sinne. and hb Cope-mates. 

P. X577 G. Harvey Letter^bk. (Camden* 57 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. xj/M Greene Upst. Cour- 
/xirr (1871) 4 They vanished away like Cadmus' copesmates 
that sprung up of vipers teeth. X637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Amh^se I. T37 () ye my noble cope.smates, drinke your 
fill. X656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xvi. 94 That hc^ might not 
he.. made collateral, a very cope.smate, to Christ himself. 
(1807 W. Irving Salmag. xviL (1894) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here f J 
b.yfr. of things. 

s98x Bell Haddads Anew. Osor. 145 b, Freewill must 
of necessitie be coMmate with Grace. 1503 Shaks. Luer. 
925 Mis-shapen 'Time, copesmate of ugly Night. r686 
Goad Celest. Badiat 11. iii. loz llicn let him say, whether 9 
looks not . . as Potent as her Liower and less Copesmate. 

3 . spec. a. An accomplice in cheating; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or the like. 

Z570 T. Wilson Deaaaosthenesjji These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers. igM A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1695) 
44 There was no. .privy pilferer but. .he was a copesmate for 
him. xfioa Mabbb tr. Alemam's Cuaman dAlf, 946 How 
often had 1 a Oipesmatc that stood by . .who would tell me 
what cards they went upon, and what their game was? 
b. A paramour. 

xM3 TaU.Trathe's N. Y. Gift 17 Were taken by their 
hu^nds with other of their oopesmatea x5|A B. Jonoon 
Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii. Wka. (Rtidg.) O, this is the 
female copesmate of my sonne. x6xg Crooks Boafy qf Mam 
^ lulia the daughter of Augustus (^xesar. .plavd false and 
hod many copesmates. a s6{Q Urqvhart Rabeiasia iii. xlvi. 
373 Who b to be the Copesmate of your Wife. 

O. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 

1631 Wbbver Aau.FuH. Man. 17 Husbands, .and whies 
. .contracting second marriages, bwore . . their cope mates 
be cold in their graues. 1639 Ford Lasdjft Trial v. i. Was 
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ever such a tatter'd rag of man's flesh* Aitcb'd op fer topes- 
mate to my niece's daughter 1 
4 . Fellow* in the vague and often contemp- 
tnons sense. (Cf. Companion sb.l 4.) 

ig^ G. Harvbv Pierede Super. 74 For a time I was 
vainely suspected by such modd cxqwsinates that can sur- 
mbe any thing for their purpose. imS K. Bbrnabo tr. 
Terence (1607) 197 Oh wbe fellow, wiuiout doubt 1 Thb 
• copsemate will bring men . . quite b^de themselves, tflog 
Lisle Du Bartau 41 Fooles, idiots. Jesters, anticks, and 
suche copes-mates as of naught-worth are suddenly start 
up. 1633 W. R. Match at Midn. 11. L in HazL DadaUy 
Alll. 30 What cope's-mate's this, trow? who let him inf 
X744 OzELL tr. Bmniamde Sp. Rhedomentadea (ed. a) 15s 
An odious, filthy ill-favoured Copes-mate. ' 


tCopaxif V. Ohs. In early ME. oopnleii. 
[Implies an OE. copnian or copenianx cf.CoPENBB.] 
trans. To desire eagerly, long for. 

a xass St. Maarher, (1869) so Cum nu leof to thi Uf for kh 
copni thi cume. a xaag Leg. Kath. 2378 Ich iseo lesu Crbt 
be cleoMfl me & copneS. Ibid, 9457 wununge of euch 
wunne kepeh ft copneS bi cume. 

Copen, to buy : see Cope v .3 
tCopener, -era. Obs. Also -iner, -yner, 
[OK. copenere, a^nt-n. from ^eopenian, ME. cop- 
Him r sec above.] A paramour. 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregoaya Past. Iii, Hwset flu Sonne eart 
forlexen wifl mani^^ne copenere. a xago Oval f Night. 1340 
Bet luvien hire o^ene were. Tliane awet hire copeMre. 
ciago S. Eng. Leg. I. 394/58 Is i-go with him copiner. 
rt3eo Seuyn Sa^. (W.) 9958 llie pie saide, *Bl Chid Al- 
might I The copiner was her to-night. And hath i-don the 
mochel sschame ’. 13B7 Trevisa liigden (Rolls) 1 1 . 199 pat 
woman bat bare tweie children oon liche to hire bousbonde, 
and be obere to be copenere \adultaro\ 


Ck>-penetrati2itf : see Co- pref. a. 
Copentank, var. Cofintank. Obs. 


Copepod (kJu'pfppd), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Gr. 
Konr^ handle, oar-handle, and hence oar 4 -vo 8 - 
•footed, f. wovt. wofl- foot.] 

A. a^'. Belonging to the order Copefoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 

B. sb. A member of this order : pi. oopepoda ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) 
oopepoda ^kpne’p^E). 

1836 I'oDD Cycl. A not. 1 . 762/1 The copej^da .supply no 
such instances of thoracic extremities, .destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 Renrden Anim. Parasites 45 It attaches itself 
to a copenod crustacean. 1877 Huxley Auat Jnv. Auim. 
vi. 318 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that It may l>e termed tha Copepod stage. 1885 Athenaaum 
XX Apr. 474/9 The phyllopods and oopepoda 
Hence Oopo’podim, Oop«'podoiiN adjs., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Copepoda. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Jna\ Anim. vi. 358 The fore part of 
the head has remained Copepodou.s. 1888 Roli.lston ft 
j ACK8ON A Mi/M.Z.. 536 The three parobilit Copepodan genera. 

Coper I (k Ju-pai). [f. COPR V.3 4 -KB i .] 

1 . One who ' copes ' ; a dealer, chapman. 

1609 Skene Rag. Sfaj. 159 Forebiiyers of xpiheit, bear, 
and aites, copers, sellen^ and turners thereof in mcrchan- 
dices. 1838 L. Hunt Sir R. hahtr (1850) xx8 I'here b not 
a better caterer or coper of his birds, ^twixt thb and the 
Land’s End. 

b. Olten in comb., ns horse-, herring, salmon-, 
f silver-coper {-cooper, -couper). Sec these words. 
a 1734 North Lives 1 . 987 There were horsecopert> amonpt 
them. X796 Stedman Surinam II. xvii. a8 One Cordus 
. .had been trepanned into the West India Company's Ser- 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 
1845 New Statist. Acc. Scot., Berwieksh. x 6 o The fisheries 
are chiefly rented by Salmon Coopers in Berwick x8bx 

C. Bradley in Outdoer Gamas 4 Kecr. xxiL 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, tlie pony coper. 

o. Spec. ( — horse-coper) A horse-dealer. 
x8s5 C. M. Wbstmacott SPy 1 . 936 The old clerical's 
tamed coper. 1864 c. Clarke Box / or Season I. 991 The 
young cavalry officer was a bit of a coper . .and was not long 
111 ascertaining that he bad got bold of a circus-horse. i88a 
Pall Mall G. 9 June 4/z Tlie trade of the coper b all 
trickei^. 

2 . Derbyshire Mines. * One who agrees to take 
or make a bargain to get [lead] ore : ' see Cope 
*;,3 4, Cope j 6.3 3. 

x8oa J. Mawk Min. Derby ah. Gloss. i8xj; Farey VinM 
Agrie. Derbyshire I. 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 
usually called Copers, from their working at a certain CafPa 
or price per Ton. 


Coper OOOMr (kJa-pm). [a. FI. and Dn. 
hooper, Fris. and LG. kdper, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. koopen to buy, deal, trade » G. kattfen, 
Eng. Cheap v. 

Usually spelt cooper in the newspapers 1681-84, but Dro- 
nounced caper \>yv^t fishermen, and so spelt in the pubfica- 
tions of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the memoiy 
of old smacksmen of Grimsby (as stated by Mr. J. r. 
Wintringham) the name goes hack 104854. when Flembh 
and Dutch koapera first b^an to frequent the fleets.] 

A vessel fitted out to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fisK to the deep-sea fishers 
in the North Sea ; a floating grog-shop. 

The practice began in a comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Dutch boats visiting the fishing fleets, 
when tbe latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdown 
and the Texel ; but it led to tbe fitting out of * floating 
gr6g<«hops * to attend each fleet. Public attention was called 
to the demoralizing nature of the traffic in i88t, and it formed 
the subject of a convention between tbe Brttbh, Geman 



ooFuturo. 

and Dotdi ibwotbi m w i h tUi, ftir «1 m canylaf oat of 
which an Act of Parliament was pamed in i888* 
an C 9 ^er§HC$ at ikt Hagat^ Sitting 8 Oct. (fitui 
CmmtfX* Kob as, x88a), Tha traffic canled oo.«by those 
[boass] known as *ooopttni* Of * bum-boats*. OBaSUmdard 


mrtrm id vto, 5 \ioain is 

The * cooMFS * or floatbg grog-ilioM chiefly hail flm Ger* 
man and Dutch ports. .Tb^ trade in tobacco and spirits of 

na latterly' . . 


. rly in immoral and obscene cards and 

photographs sflfly E. J. Mathko Nat^ani iii. s8 

These Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 


PERAB. Copdra» obs. f. Copra, dried coco-nut. 
Ooperoenarle, .ery, -or, obs. ff. Copar- 
CE 27 ART, -BB. Co-pBPoeption : gee Co- prtf. 3 u. 
Co*periAg;, coopering. vbL sb, [f. Copbr ^ 
+ -INO 1.] The trading of the * coperg ’ in the 
North Sea : gee Copbb Also attrib, 

188a StoMdnrd o8 Dec. 3/3 What is known as * coopering* 
[should oa] altogether prohibited. 1884 St* yamfdt Gan, 
S9 Dec. 4/z The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea. <887 £. J. Mathes 
Ifodard 0/ Dagger iii. 35 They wouldn't insure the vessel 
aiw longer unless she gave up the coperin*. 

Copemioally, adv: nonc$~wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Copemical ( « next) + -ly According to 
the Copemican view of the solar system. 

1887^ I 5 b Mobqan in Aiktnmum le Jan. 5a How can one 
explain Copernically that the velocity of the Moon must be 
added to the veloatyof the Earth., to learn how far the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another ? 

Copemioan (kcps-mikin), a* and sb„ [f. 
Copemicus, LAtinisea form of Koppemik^ name 
of a celebrated astronomer, a native of Thorn in 
Prussian Poland C 1473-1 543) + -AN.] 

A. adJ. Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copemuan theaty : the astronomical system or 

theoiy propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi- 
fications), according to which the planets, including the 
earth, move in orbits round the sun as a centre (in opposition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be Axed, and the sun and planets to move round it). 

1667 Spsat Mist. Rtynl Soe. (1703) 046 A Copemican 
Sphere, representing the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion of the several Planets. 1837 Penny CycL VII. 
3UI Copernicus, .is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles 
entirely raserabling that of Ptolemy. .Hut. .the Copemican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. 

1889 Cairo Kant I. 313 We should keep in mind this 
Copemican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. 

B. sb. One who holds the Copemican theory. 

1677 Hai.e PHm. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 80 The supposition of 

the eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun ; or if you will, of 
the Karth, as the Copernicans will have it. S890 J. Marti- 
MEAU Seat Authority Relig. 11 . i, 151 In the present day, 
Catholics are Copemlcans Tike other people. 

Hence Cope'xnloMiiBin, belief in the Copemican 
theory ; the theory itself ; so also Coperttloisa, v, 
intr. to hold the Copemican theory. 

xSo^io CoLBRiuoE Friend (x8x8l III. aoo How circum- 
stantially . . does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
nicises I 1858 Masson Milton (1874)1.^0 In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise I./wt 
bis Copemicanisin may have become decided. iBBoAthe- 
neeum ix May, Blaming the action of the Roman authorities 
in their treatment of Copemicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate. 

t Copernloo-elliptioal, a. Obs. Said of the 
Copemican theory as modified by supposing the 
planetary orbits elliptical. 


CoperoB(B)e, -oiiae, etc., obs. ff. Coppbbab. 
t Coparoun. Obs. Also ooproune, oopome, 
ooperone, -perun, -poroun. [a. OF. cbuperffn, 
-MM, cuperuH summit (still in Guernsey couprm 
summit of a bill)» deriv. of OF. cope^ coppe^ So. 
copa summit, whence also F, coupeau, and OF. 
cbupet, coupie, ccupUr. See Dies s.v. coppa^ Littrd 
S.V. coupeau^ A summit, top. 

c leag E. E. AtHi. P* B. 1461 pe eoperounes of he cana- 
cles^ton be cuppe reres. cxyyoGeew. 4 Gr.Knt. 7^ Fayre 
fylyoles. .With coruon coprounes, crsiityly sleje. rigao 
Promp. Paro. 91 Copome or coporour of a thynge [K. H. 
coperone, 1490 copenm], a^UUum* 
t OopenigTilory. Obs. A confusion between €9- 
persinory, Coparobbabt, and Sioniobt ; intended 
to mean 'Joint inheritance of lordship \ 
sflSA R. ViLVAiK Enchfr. Epigr. 83 The 3 tru Sons of Brutt 
amongst whom he divided this Isle in Copersigniory. 

Copertener, obs. f. Copabtnbb. 
Oopertlnaunoe: see Copubtbravob. 
t Oo^pertnve. Obsr^ [ad. med.L. 
covering, f. too^rtrt to cover.] - Covbbtubb, 
covering, hone-cloth. 

tgss Eden Decades x88 The eoperture of a barbed horse. 
Copeaal: seeCoPSOLB. 

CopaBman. -mate : see CoPiMAzr, -katb. 
tOo*peBter. Obs* nonce-wd. [f, Copb 
-bter.] a wearer of a cope, ue. a monk. 

1637 N. Whitino Albino 4 B* 134 Into the Arras-sicled 
parlw then The ooapetert went. In every comer meokt 
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(kgtt^pst^vn). Also Se. 

[f. Copb sb*^ ^ Stoitb. the derivation Is 
made certain by the northern forms in empd^^mp^i 

but the sense appears to be influenced by associa- 

tion with Cop top, or in the noithem Uum per- 
haps with cap: see Cav sbA 10 b.] The top or 
head stone of a bnllding; almost always /if, the 
crown, completion, finishing touch. 

1467 in Calderwood Miet. Kirk (*843! H. 401 Noweall yee 
^ the kaip-etone of that workt wherof yee layed the 
foundatsm a m Knox Mist. R^* Wka. 1846 1. X33 Ihe 
house of God shalbe builded in to it. Yea, it sail not lack. . 
the verray com stone, c sytg R. Ksa S/ring 4 Rise Me. 
Quetnabersy in Maidment Se. PetoquiU (ifi>8) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on, By shedding of the blood of 
men I And then the capestone its put on. 1780 Burns 
Poor Maine's Etegy i, 1 he last sad cape-sune of his woes ; 
Poor Mailie s dead I xBaB Miaa Mitford ViUage Ser. iii. 
(1863)63 lliis elopement was the cope-stone of the admiral's 
misfortunes, s^s J. Clare Murray In Eduiai* Reo* I. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone on the 
whole educational building. 

Co-peUtioner : see Co- pre/ 3 0. 

Copftll : see Cuppol. 

Co'p-haad. Obs,tyA.diaL [f.Copj/>,8-t-HBAD.] 

1 . A high peaked head. 

Cf. cop: copped^erotonedt av. Cor sh.^ 8, Cofred 5. 

2 . * A crest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal ' (Halliwell) ; a crested head. 

Cf. CorrLB, CorrLE-cROWN. 

td. To play cop-head oven app. to tnm head 
over heels. Obs. 

OfiT^iJiGwytxAstrol, Pkyslck 174 In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs like a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over. 

Hence Oop-EoadBA, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

S5S9 HoaMAM Vuli. %xfx Homer.. sayth that he [Ther- 
syte] was streyte in the sbulders . . and copheedyd '^ertke 
acuminate)] lyke a gygge. Jfbtd. 31/9 K copheedyd felowe 
may haue wytte ynough, cilo satis potest sapere. i88x 
Dickinson Cumbrld. Gloss. <gnd SuppK), Ce/f, Copkeeditf 
[havingl a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Coi^ee, -id; -in, -yn(e; -or, -our: obs. ff. 

Coffee, Coffin, Coffer. 

II OophOBiffi (k^fjR'iis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
f. to deafen, f. dull, dumb, 

deaf.] Total deafness. 

1637 Phys. Diet.t Cophosh. is when the hearing is totally 

5 one, so that the patient either hearetli no noyse, or if he 
o, he cannot distinguish. 1706 in PuiLUnt (ed. Kersey). 
18^ WiLOB Obs. Aural Surg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
ness, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied by any 
symptom but noise in the car. 187* J. H. Brnnbtt TexUhk. 
Phys. 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a special lens^ as in lead-palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, etc. 

Gophouse : see Cop sb.^ 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, etc. : see Copt. 
liCopia (k^«*pi&). [L.; - plenty.] Plenty, a 
plentiful supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
eopia verborum abundance of words, a copious 
vocabulary. Cf. Copy sb. 1 c. 

1713 Addison Guardian Ka 155 P 3 Since they [women] 
have, .such a copia verborum^ or plenty of words, it is pi^ 

. . *owerPros,Mumi 

Furnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words. sBsa^ 
80 Db Quincey Cotfi/. Wki.1890 1 II. 358 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language, or a copia xvrboront. 

Copiable (k^rpiiibl), a. rare. [f. Copy e.+ 
-ablbJ Capable of being copied. 

1788 Richardson Carr. (1804) I. xBs That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable (No aca- 
demical word, 1 doubt), x^ Bxntham Wks. X. 8x6 The 
above is ostensible and copiable. 1890 Daily News 95 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at aJl oopTrable. 

Copiapita (kja*pi|pait). Min. [f. Copiapo in 
Chill -f-iTB.] A yellow translucent nydrous sili- 
cate of iron, called also yellow copperas and misy, 
s88o Dana Min. 447. 

tCa'piat*. Obs. [ad. Gr. aomi&rfit grave- 
digm, f. MOiri<(-C(P to work bard, toil, f. abmos 
toiL] A labourer, a toiler. 

1089 H. L’Estrangb Alliance Diy. Off. 45a Whether 
voluntary charity Inclined the.<ie copiates to this office, or 
whether they were hirelings . . 1 cannot determine. 
tOQpta*tor. Obs, rare. [med. or mod.L. 
agent-n. from copi&ro — F. copier to Copt.] One 
sAo copies out documenta 
yBxs Ann. Reg. x8m, ryx There Is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all tm men of law. .are called . .writers, Lc. 
scribes, or oopUtors. 

Ooploe, Copie, obs. ff. CopnoB, Copt, 
Oopldtaak; tee ConirTANK. 

Copied, ppl, a , ; see Copt v. 

Copier (kp’piiM ). Also fi-S oopyer, 8 eoppler. 

[f. Copt v. -br i.] 

1 . One who copies or makes a copy of a writing 
or document ; a transcriber, copyist 
sm Morlby Introd. Mus. xsx To impute it to the ouer- 
■ignt of the oop3rers. t 0 ie Holland Camdotie Brit, l 349 
The Copiaittes or Copiers out of old bookei wvot it iom 
Bbhtley Pkal. Introd. 9 The Scribes and Copyert of those 
Times. 1779-81 Johnson X. P,% A. Pkiiipa,Kia supposed 


they should not put it to some use. 1799 T, Dale i 
Freintfs Emmenol. xii. (X759) 147 A sufficient copia of 
sptriu being thus wanting. 1740 Power Pros, Numbers 61 
a Copia of « 


connunc. 

flodety is indebted to its Oximd wfim, 
1 )* One who copies a work of art. 



the coping 1x368 Wvclii 
Jugol. Leg.t nltcked F\ 
and thick, And the copin 


lupyng to-gadere, hat pe knijt spere in speldes alto-schiu- 
«d. 1494 Fasyan CkrwL. (x8ii) II. 530 Coebome, was 
irowen at y* secoude copynge to grounde horse 8c man. 


ihouaht 

Coppter used as to the Colouring* 

SL One who copies or imitates ; an imitator, 

S079 Dnyobn 7 >. 4 Cr. Pref., To imitate flletohier k bat 
to copy after him who was a Copyer. n 170a — Kind, Dk, 
Guise (R.), The Sorbouists were the original, and onr soius- 
matioks in England were the copiers of rebeliioat ifgt 
JoiiNsoM Ranwier No. 164 F 9 His virtues will be oted to 
Justify the copiers of his vices. 1876 MoelBV Vteio. Srhm. 
vii.]i56 Such imitation does not in the least Interfere witli the 
natural character of the copier. 

Coplhold, obs. f. Copyhold. 

Copill, obs. f. Coble \ Couplb. 

Copiner, var. Copbkbb, Obs., paramour. 
Oopi&lf (kdu•pil|^, sb. Also 8 oopoing. [C 
Copb sense a ^ -ino L] 

1 . jdreh. The uppermost course of masonry or 
brickwork in a wml, usually made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain* 

s6ei Wbever Mirr. Mart. B v, Warham. .The Iron barris 
Tpon the bridge bestow'd : Warner the copings did reedtBe* 
xoxi Bible x vil 9 Euen from the foundation vnco 
8 Wvclif cop of the wallis]. 1840 Barham 
‘ Frolie, The Vicarage walk are lofty 
t copings an stone and the sides are brick. 
1876 GwiLt Eneycl. Arckit. Clou, a v.. Coping thinner on 
one edge than on the other serves to throw ^ the water 
on one side of the wall, and Is called /eaiktmdged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at tha edges is osIlA 
saadk-backed eopiof. tranff. dbjt Blackib Four Phases 
i. 89 The eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence, 

2 . An overhanging ledge or shelf for protecting 
wall-fniit. Cf* Copb 9.1 4. 

s88t Garden Feb. X05 A broad Coping of glass. If possible 
s ft. wide and portable. 

8. Comb.^ as ooping-brlok, a brick used for a 
coping. See also CoPiNO-aTONB. 

xyas Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. HWA Fence-Walls boilt 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping liriclu. 

OopilXg (kd«>*pin), vbl. sb. I [f. CoPB v.^ 4 1 .] 

fl. Meeting in the shock of combat ; encounter. 
c 13SO IVill. Palemte yficn So kenli |iei a-cuntred at 
coup 
ered 

throwen at y* secoude copynge to groun 
c X 834 tr. Pol, P'erg, Eng. Mtsi. (Camden) 1 . $4 The Brit- 
tons used Chariots in tliere fighte^ which.. at the first 
copinge did greatlie greeve and astonishe the armle of their 
enemies, loxi Ck>TGR., Choc, .a violent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and angrie souldiors. 

2 . Contending in opposition or rivalry* 

1678 Mist, Indulgence in G. Hlckes Spirit of Popery is 
Never to be out-done, .in a copeing with the Mwiator, and 
a downright denial of Him to be King. 

Oopinff Ck^u'I)iq\ vbl. sb.'b [f. Copb 9.8 -i- 
-INO 1.] Bargaining. Now only in reference to 
horse-dealing: cf. CoPKR h 
S 89 S Marocent Ext. xx, 1 knowe a man that..solde bnt 
three yardes of satten unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least three times in the coping. 16x3 F. Robarts 
Revenue o/Go^l 104 Alasse, alasse, sagging is no good 
coping. 1804 fond. Rev. 18 June, 643 Amongst the mys- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and Its 
practitioners the horsensopers. These individuals practise 
fraud as a trade, xsij^ WorldV. iB Skillod in the thousand- 
aod-one devices of coping. 

CO'pilur. vbl. jfi .8 Falconry, [f. Copb 9.^ -h 
-iNti L] Tne cutting of a hawk's Mak or talons. 
Hence oopixig-lron, an instrument for doing this. 

1578 f'ie* Coped*). i 08 B R. Holme Armoury n, ssS/a 
Coping-Irons are Instruments used in ciming or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and Talons. >^UF^3 dalvim & 
Brodricx Falconry in Brit. Isles Gloss. 150. 

Ocpinifff vbl. sb.^ Ship^ilding, 'Turning 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so mat they may 
hook into the beams ' (A. Young Naut. Diet. 1846), 
so as to case the strain on the necks of the bolts 
when the vessel rolla 

rs 880 in Rudkn. Navig. (Weale) xxx, 1867 in Smvtyi 
Sailor^s IVord-bk. 

t Cooping, ppl. a, Obs. [f. Cope 9.1 5 -mo '.] 
Over-arching; of an arched or vaulted form; 
slopinj; laterally like the coping of a wall. 

xMi Holland Pliny II. 506 The co]fing and vauted roefe 
of the furnace, G. Huoher Barbadots 4 Another 

araument is the coping figure of the island. 

Co^ing-Btone. ff- Coping jfi.i -i- Stone.] 

1 . One ot the stones forming the coping of a wall. 
xjitPhil. Trans. LXVIII.R36 &mented into the copeing 
stones on the parapet-walL 1844 Hood Haunted H. 1. vii. 
The time-worn comng4tone had tumbled after I i8^ E. 
Axmold Secret of Death 1 The monkey-peoples' mild brown 

T Glittered from bougn and ooping-stooe. 

Jig^ --COPB-STONB. 

xBdo Farrar Orig. Lang. i. ^ Comparative Grammar hat 
deserved the title of ' the coping stone of philological in- 
oiiiries*. i 808 J- Payn Talk of Town 11 . 150 That put 
the coping-stone on the young fellow's embarrasiiiieiit. 

t Copiataiik, oo]mtaiik« ooptank- Obs. 
Forms : see below. [A word of obscure ori^ and 
history, appearing also in the form oopplng- and 
oopid tank, with the related adjs. ooptanot and 
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COPIOSITY. 


OOFFSD. 


oopple-tank^d. Apparently the same word also 
occurs in Shaks. ( ist fol.^ as Copataik. 

Nothing HI mi lar » kituM'ii in Dutch or the KomaniclanjES. ; 
allhoutfh L. chief in Mixe. larffe, or ca/ttium, 

ca/^ituw head-covering, cap, Du. Av/ top, head, have been 
euffgested an more or leiM pohiible eaplanaiione of part of 
the word. That it i« really connected with the Englith 
group rtt/, cop, Ic, is favoured by tiie variants, and 

by Horman's use of coppid cappis in the same sense as the 
coppui't coppin»-.copiH‘tanke$ of the quota. But still 
remains unexplained. Our actual word tank is out of the 
qtiestiori, being of recent introduction from India; of 
tankard no simple form tank is known.] 

A high-crowned hat of the form of a sugar-loaf. 
(Cf 1519 HoRMa.s Vuliaria iti/i Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis like a sugar lofe.) 

o. In form oopin-,oopyn-, ooppin-, (copping-), 
cop6ntank(e, -tanoke, ooppentanto. 

ijoB Barclav Shyp of Folyt(\^Tjp I. 38 Do on your Decke 
.Slut if ye purpos to come on. 1 mean your Copyntauke : 
And if it wyl do no goode, To kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall haue a foies node, c 15*5 Image Ipoi r. Skelton’s 
Wks. 11. 430 For nowe the Cyme falles To speake of cardi- 
naIles.,WiCn ther coppentante They loke adutante. 1555 
Fardl* Faciotu 11. vii. 160 I'hei cary..on their heades a 
copiiitancke, embattled aboute like a turrette. 1563-87 
Foxr a. a M. <1583)3056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
11570 G. Gilpin tr. AtamijPs Beehwe Rom. Ck. 1. xli. 1 vyb, 
Tlien should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppin-tankes [Dutch harrt p^ott Toten\ and doctours 
hatter 1576 Gascuicnb Dolicate Diet (1793) 18 Of., a 
Turkic bonnet [we make] a copentank for Caiphas, 1584 
T. Hudson tr. Oh Barta£ Judith in. 19 1164?) 364 Joyn’a 
with the mrn of. .Armania With coppiiiUnks \cke/ crttti\. 

IP. cop p)ld tank. 

i^a Pharr Mneid viit. (15881 Liv, The Salij praunsing 
Pnests, with mitred crownes and coppid tanclcs. 1580 
North Plutarch, Antomus (1505)904 In a long gown alter 
the fashion of the Medtis w'ith a high copped tanke hat on 
his head narrow in the toppe \auec un hault chappean 
Pointu sur la tetle, dnnt la pointe estoii droitie], 1585 J. 
niGiNS tr. Juniut' Nomenclator Apex,, a, auger loafe 
hat ; a coppid tanke hat. 

7. OOP tank, Qoptanot. (Theexamplcsare Af/r/A. ; 
the form in -/ may be adj. » coplanked •, cf. below.) 

1575 Oascoionr Wks. (>5871 154 A contanke ff».r. 

coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block, si^ North /Vm- 
//irvA (1676' 578 A high coy tan ct Hat. /hid. 774 With a 
high coptank flat on hia head, narrow in the top, os the Kings 
ofthe Medea . . do use to wear tliem. 

b. A high peaked hea<l ; —Cop-head i. 

1585 J. Hiuins tr. Junius' Nomenclntor 449 Cih . . One 
that hath a heade with a shanje crowne, or fashioned like 
a Rugerlofe : a copid tanke 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Afor. 47 Ulysses revileth not 'I'liersites with these termes . . 
Thou bald pate, thou coptank [cf. Iliad 11. 'J19 ^o{b« aqv ae- 
^aAiiR]. 

Hence Oopping-tanked, also OoppU-taaked a., 

(of a hat or head) high- peaked. 

1586 Fbrnr Blaz, Gentrie 139 On their heades copplnge 
tanked hattes. 1596 Danett tr. Comiues 10 Vpoti their 
heads they [the nurgundiaiiH] ware felt-liats, copletanked, 
a quarter of an ell high or more. 

tCopiO'Sil^. Ohs, Also 6 oopioslta. [a. 
obs. iC copiositi (i5thc.), or med.L. cffpiostldl-f f. 
eopidS’US plentiful, Corioiis.] Abundance ; plen- 
tilulnesj ; - CoriousNEss i. 

[* 55 ®* in CoPiousLV a, may be an error for copyoustyeJ] 
1543-4 Act 35 Hen. y/Jf, c. 10 Fountaines, whcrvnto 
^uireth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabitauntes. s6s6 Blount Glossogr,, Copiosity, plenty, 
store. 

Copiou (kJtt‘pi3s\ a. Forms; 4-6 -yous, 
-iou89, A-9 oopioufl, (5 -yowae, >yo8e, -lose, 6 
-eus). [ad. L. edpids-us plentiful, f. cdpia plenty : 
cf. F. copieux (i6th c. in Littwi).] 
fl. Furnished plentifully with anything ; having 
or yielding an abundant supply 1^; abounding in \ 
Obs. exc. as in copious sources, where it passes into 3. 

1387 Trkvisa I Rolls' II. 17 (Mdtz ) ^ ert»e of that 

lond IS copious of metal ore. 1398 — Barth. D$ P. R. xili. 
vii. 1x4951444 Eufrates..is mousl copyous in gemmes and 
precyouR stones. i43>-5o tr. Higien (Rolls) 1. aS/ A co- 
pious londe, and habundant in marchaundise. a 1533 Frith 
Bh. agst, Reutell (1839) ai8 He is more copious in labours, in 
stripes above measuiie. 1594 Shaks. ^iVA. Ill, iv. iv. 135. 
1596 Dalrymplk U. Leslie s tfist. Scot. (188s) 14 A certane 
touue copious in citizenis. 1631 I.ithgow Trav. 111.(1683) 
106 It i.H indiflerent copious of all things necessary for 
humane life, lyao Gay /W/wr (1745) I. 17a Newgate^s co- 
pious market. 1784 Cowraa Task vi. i6a Copious of flow’ri 
the woodbine, pale and wan. 1838 Prescott Perd. 4- Is. 
(1846) I. Introd 53 More copious sources of knowledge. 

2. In pregnant sense : a. Abounding in informa- 
tion ; full of matter. 

a 1500 Oral. Sap. in A nglia X* 337 hat bene copiose 
and nabundant 111 he letterere science, s^z T. Hoby tr. 
Castiglione's Cour/yer i. H iv. Those studyes shall make 
him copyous. 1630 Prynns A nti-A rmin. xos Our learned 
Diuinity ProfesRora are full and copious in this po^^^ 165a 
N BKDtiAM tr. Selden'sMart Cl 41 Touching which particular 
both the Canonists and Civilians are very copious. 1716-8 
Lady M. W. Montagus Lett. 1. xxxviii. 140 Thii copious 
■ubject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
*775 Johnson Lei. Mrs. Tkrale ao July, You have two or 
three of iny letters to answer, and I hope you will be copious 
and dinttnet, and tell me a great deal of your mind. z868 
Gladstonb JufK Afundi i.D86|9^ 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
give a picture of the age to which they refer, alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minute. 

fb. Having a plentiful command of language 
for the expreision of ideas. Obs, 


148* Lvoa CAnw. Ttriy n. xvi, And of wordei wonder 
copyous. 1589 PirrrBMNAM £Mg. Poeeie u. (Arb.> 94 It is a 
signe that such a maker is not copious in hisowne language, 
soya MARVBU./r#A* Tramp, i. 50 Our author teoBu copious, 
but is indeed very poor of expression. 

o. Profuse in speech; diffuse or exuberant in 
style or tieatment. 

c Z430 Lvdo. StamPuer 74 in Bahtos Bh. (1868) a8 Be not 
to cupiose [v.r. copious) of Ungage.^ igaB Morb Dialope 
1. xxiii. WUs. 1S3 she will waxe copious and chop logi»e. 
17x0 .Strblb Tntler No. 344 p a When you see a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious. 1730 Bbrkrley 
A iciphr. III. 1 1 5 Declaimers of a copious vein . 1851 Thack- 
eray A'aiy. //«»//. iii. 1 1858) I ra A copious Archdeacon, who 
has the command of immense papers, of sonoroua language, 
d. Of a language : Having a iaige vocabulary. 
1549 Cornel. Scot. Prol. 17 Oure scottii tong ii nocht sa 
copeus as IS the lateen tong. 1651 Hobrkb Leviath. iv. 
xlvL 379 French, English, or any other copious language. 
1773-7 Sim W, Jones Rooms, Fiss. i. 172 Their language is 
. . the most copiouH, perhaps, in the world. 

3 . Existing in rich abundance ; plentiful ; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sbs. cxpi’essing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produced; with names of mateiial substances, it 
18 obs, or arck., but is used of literary materials. 

X38a Wvcl:f xxii. 6 In the niydday..a copious lijt 
scliun aboute me. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls' 1. 399 
There lyrne is copious and slattes for house. 14x4 Brampton 
Penit. Ps. cix. 41 Cure raumsoun U ful copyous. For thou 
art redy thi grace to sende. x^ Bh. St. Albans, Her. 
C j h, If the culoure of the poynt he more cemioae or gretter 
in thos arrays. 1609 Bibib (Dotiay i Adescc, ix. ^5 To 
desire, .that they would lend him their (wovision which was 
copious. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 335 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 1x704)67 Sea-water, containing 
a copious Suit. 173a AasUTiiNOT Rules 0/ Diel 387 The 
copious Use of Vinegar. vfp% Falconer 1 158 'The 

copious produce of her fertile plains. 179A Sullivan Vino 
Hat. 1. aia The moisture.. is quickly conaensed. .and fulls 
down in copious dews. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. 

Bckiies 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate. XB45 Florist's Jrnl. 94 Which, .induces a 
more copious display of flowers. 18^ H. Miller Sck. A 
Schm, vi. (1857)98 A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
bling out at its base. x86o Taoi.ixirB Framley P, i. 3 Her 
hair which was copious. x866 Rogers Agile Or Prices 1. 
xix. 455 'I'he evidence collected is exceedingly copious, 
t 0. Multitudinous, numerous. Obs. 

138s WvcLiP X Macc. X. i Kyng Demetrie. .gadride an 
oost ful copiouse. 1433-50 tr. Ht^en 1 Rolls) 1. 321 The 
peple of hit li copious, of semeTy stature. 1609 Biblb 
(Douay) x Aface. v. 6 A strong band, and a copious people. 
17x5-30 Pope Iliad i. 534 To heap the shores with copious 
death. 1741 Bettbrton Eng, Stage vi. 8a We shall, .con- 
clude with the Actions of the Hands, more copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4. as oiiv. -r COPIOOBLT. 

1791 CowpER Iliad XVM. 104 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copious siiil. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 11. 397 Buried 
gold drawn copious from the mine. 

Copioualy (k^u pi^sli), cuiv. [f. prec. -LT 2,] 

1. Plentifully, abundantly ; in or witn abundance. 

1447 Borxnham iRoxb.) p Hyr blood owt ran ful 

copyously. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. ap It is found., 
most copiously among.st our Whinns or prickly Broom. 1744 
Berkeley .T/Wx ff 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously. 
1879 Proctor Pleas. Wavs Sc. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
c^iously in serene weather. 

2 . W ith fullneas of treatment or expression ; 
fully, profusely. 

1530 Whitinton T'w/fyxx Offices i. (1540) a Plato, .might 
have persuaded with synguler gravytie and copyouslye. 
1596 Bell Surv, Popery in. ii. 304 Which point 1 haue 
proued copiously. 1660 R. Coke Power 4h Subf Z05 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this PrOeme. 
1700 Dryden Fables Pref., Wka (Globe) 49^ 'l*h is subject has 
been copiously treated by that great critic. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato led. a> iV. xax There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more copiously illustrated, 
b. With plentiful supply of words. 
i860 Hawtiiornb Marb, Faun ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. 

Coipioiisneaa. [f. as prec. 4- -nxsb.] 

1. nentilulness ; abundance. 

X447 Bokenham Se^ntys (Roxb.) a8o The grett wepyng 
Wych she dedousyn in copyousnesse. 1547 Boordk Introd. 
Knowl, it 8 There is plenty of fisshe..and copiousnes of 
woll and cloth. 1699 Bkntlby Phal, Introd. 9 The Kings 
. . rivalling one another in the Magnificence and Copiousness 
of their Libraries. 1753 Johnson ReembUr No. X94 p 8 
This copiousness of ideas, and felicity of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Pb. cxxxiii. 2 We had 
sensible proof, .of the copiousness of the ' dew of liermon.’ 

2. Abundance of words ; fullness of vocabulaiy. 

164a Howell /'>r, Trav. (Arb.>53 In Caesar and Cicero's 

times (whereof the one for purity, the other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ). 1741 Middleton Cicero 11. 
viii. 827 That force and copiousness which is required in 
a enn-suramate Orator. 1837 Whatbly L^c v. | xo The 
copiousnesi and consequent precision of the Creek language- 
X850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. ai7 The principal excellenceB 
of a language consist in copiousnem, meaning by that word 
distinct expressions for distinct things, etc. 

8. Fullness of treatment ; diffuaeness of atyle in 
speech or writinpf. 

1699 Burnet y^Art. xxit. (1700^ 353 It seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness. 1764 Harmeb 
Obsero. i. 2, 1 do not know that this has been done with any- 
thing of copiousness and particularity. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. BJ4 He haranmied on hit favourite theme 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 Ixiwxu. 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 11. 376 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousness for his own sake than Ibr ouri. 


OoplQue, Co]^, OopiM, obi. IT. Copbok, 
CoFPEB, ComOB. 

t capiHt (in Cotgr. i6i 0 

or meaL. copisia^ t. F. copiar to Copt.] The 
earlier form of Coptist. 

s68b Whblbr 7#irrM. Grooco vl 464 The Copiste have 
written dAAnc inidead of’AAot. Phil. Tram, XIX. 
328 Added by Readert or Copists 1706 Art PeUnHupt 
(X744» 64 The fear of passii^ beyond the boundi of this 


exactness .. makes the hand of the copist stiflf. 1711 
SHArrsna Charat. {1737) 1. 354 He is . . no other than a 
copist after nature, 1779 Api*lbgaxth Surv. Hum, Und, 
iii. 156 notOi To the Errors of Translators and Coplsta. 

b. Name of certain officials in the Fcclesiastical 
Court. 

iSjBs f . Bell HaddotCs A new. Os&r,y^ b,^’hereln reygneth 
. . ror Evangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries. 
1587 J. Habmar tr. Beta's Serm. 134 (T.) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, datariea, bullists, copists. 
Co-plaintiff: see Co- put/, 3 c. 

Coplanar (kJupl/''n&i), a. [f. Co- 4- L. pld- 
ndr-ts, f. planum Plank.] Situated or acting in 
the same plane. 

z86a Salmon Goom. Three Dimensions xiv. | 5x0 ^ , 
44a The number of points on the line auch that tne line 
coplanar with two of the normals at the point. 1883 Min* 
CHIN Unipl. Kinemat, xx Coplanar concurrent forces. 

Coplanation, erron. f. Coicplanation. 
t Copland. Obs. [? f. Cop sh!^ 4* Land.] 

1678 I^iLLira, Copland, a Land [1706 piece of ground] 
whereinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot. 
Hence 1708-ax in Kersey ; 1731 in Bailey. 
t Oo-pla*nt« V. Obs. rare, [f. Co- 4* Plant v. : 
cf. CoMPLANT.] trans. To plant along with some* 
thing else. 

X1645 Howell Lett. (1753) 457 1'he Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted themHelvea lu every part thereof, and so 
cc^lanted their language. 

Cople, obs. t. Couple 
C o-pleased : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copied, -ing : see Copplicd, Copplino. 
Copletanked : see Copintank. 

Co-plo'tter. rare. [f. Co- -1- Plottee: ct 
CoMPLOTTRR.] A fellow plotter. 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers 1. x. 585 Tools and co- 
plotters of eunuchs. 

Co-plou'ghing. [Co- 1,3 a.] Co-operative 
plou^ing; * Co-aration. 

1883 Sebbohm Eng. Vill. Commun. iv. iii. tax And those 
who Join ill co-ploughing must bring a proper contribution. 
Ibid. X34 According to ine Welsh laws it [the erw or acre] 
was the measure of a day’s co-ploughing. 

Oopolar (kJ"pdu‘l&i), 0. A/ath, [f. Co- a 4- 
PoLAR.] Having the same pole. Copolar tii- 
angles : triangles such that the connectors of cor- 
responding vertices are concuTTent. 

lisa Mui4:ahy Frinc. Mod. Geom, 19 Two copolar tri- 
aisles are coaxial. 

Copo'poda, var. of Copepoda : see Copepod. 

II Oopopsia (k^pp psifi). Pedh. rmod.L., f. Or. 
K&iMn weariness, fatigue + sight.] * Weariness 
or fatigue of sight ' {.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Coporae. -is, -oee, obs. ff. Copperas. 
t Copo'rtioil. Obs. rare—^. [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

1596 SrsNSER F. Q. VI. iL 47 My selfe will beare a part, co- 
portion of your packe. 

II Copoa (kp'p^fa). Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. nbitoe 
toil, weariness, fatigue.] ' Old term for weariness 
or lassitude * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 in PuiLLire, and in Medical Diets., but app. never 
used as Eng. 

Copotim : see Cofatain. 

Coppe, obs. f. Cop, Cup, Cope. 

Copped (Iqrp^cl, kppt), ///. a. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 6*7 copt, 7 ooppet, ooped, Sc. 7-8 
capped, -et, -It, (5 kopeth). [f. Cop sb/^ head, 
etc. 4- -ED 2. The relation of 4 b is somewhat un- 
certain.] 

1 1. ? having the top cut off ; polled. Obs. (0£.) 

So usually explained, but the sense may be as in a. 

900 in Thorpe Dipiom, is* (Bosw.) Andlana weges on 8a 
coppedan ao. 939 in Kemble Cod. Diplom. V. 340 To 8aa 
cqppedan f^me. 

2. * Rising to a top or head ’ ( J.) ; peaked. 

1438-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. eax A wonder cop^ pllour. 
v^Lybeaus Disc. 131 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 6 Hys schon 
wes with gold ydyght,And kopeth as a knyght . 1404 Fabyam 
ChroH V. cxxiii. xoi A lytle coppyd hyll. 1500 Ortus Voc. in 
Promp. Parv. pi Milieus, a copped ahoo. 1547 Boobob 


iigh copt hattes, and (ethers flaunt ^aunt. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. 1. 1. lof The blind mole casts iSoro’d hills towards 
heaven. 1664 Ewlyn Sylva zoi The (orm of a copped 
brown Houtnold-loaf. a 1697 Aubrey Sat. Hist. Surny 
(1719) 11. 39 Th^ shew 3rou .. a copped Hill, whereon .. 
stood formerly a Csstle. 1713 Dbrham Pkys.‘Tkeol. tv, ii. 
94 The Pupil . . round, and the Cornea Copped, or ConicaL 
1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 146 This [Ecfainitej is neatly 
copped, the Apex lying very high. 1884 Gd. Wonts Nov. 
77a/b He Ulks volubly of the moles, worms, and traps, and 
the copped hills. 

fb. In the following the sense may be * heaped 
up, formed into a tnmulus * : cf. Cop sb,^ 4, 5. 
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«!«!•• iltshM Cof V.t i). I6fi SfSKD TM, Ct, MHt, 
s. (1^4) « 4 /i UttbiM^ tiM Dm .. wwthera . . vqdw % bem 
of copped etooM lotoiTedi ctdip Rimii Sttfv, ^n(i^«7k4) 
II. 363 They. . oOod m him alleop of oo|ip«d Stones, m n 
Traiphy to ms MomonoL 

8. Crested, ^ybg a tuft ou the head. Now dial. 
t$f$ Trsvisa SafiA. J)g P, R, xii. xxxvlU. (1493) 43d The 
Lepwynge. .is copped on the heed. imoLsvins 40 

Copped, eHtiatkt. idis Coros,, CoeAtv^, the ccpped 
Larke ; the Larke that hath a little toft standing on her 
head. idM H. Cooan tr. Pinto' t Time. vL 17 we saw 
Adders, ttot were copped on the crowns of their heads. 
1700 C. Lxioh Nat. Nisi, Lmttc., Ckssk.^ etc. 195 The 
copped Wren that fed the Dnwoons near Duston. tIBs 
Dickinson Cumh, Gloss, ond .awjS/., Co^it CopAoodii ,, 
tufted as some birds are. 


hiffb-crested Poets amrme, etc. 1691 Kav Collsof.^ Gloss, 
Nortkan, 140 C^/, superbus, fastuosus. s6g5 XaNNETT 
Par, Aniiq, Olosa, CoAt^ in the North, high ; as a Copt- 
man, i.e. a proud and high>minded man, 1869 Pbacock 
Lmsdalo Gloss.. Ctdi, set im, filled with conceit,. 1B7B 
Dickinson Cumhrld, Gloss.^ Ct^tt pert, set up, proud. 

b. Saucy, peevish, crabbt^ Perh. primarily 
‘heady*. Now 5 'r, 


ri449 Pecock Ropr, 1. xx. tss Thilk wommen whiche 
maken hem silf so wise bi the Bible, .and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis cterkia 1397 Jambs I. Dmmonol, wka too 
To these capped creatures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
pleases, a ifes Montcombkib Mise. Poems (1887) x. 03 
Quhilks are bot cappit vane conceata tded Binnib Kirk. 
^Nr/e//( 183^)34 Would not the kempes of the corps-guarde 
.. cudnll him also for his capped conseate? 1674 Ray 
N. C. Word»t saucy, malmrt, peremptory; also 

merry, jolly. 1783 K. Pokbks Poems BueAan Dial. 9 
(Jam.) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco' crous 
and cappit. 

6 . Comb.yMcopped-crownedtA}, {CL cop-crtnvned 
( b . v . Cop sb:^ 8), CopPLB-CRowNm) 

s6. . Flbtchbk Poems (N.), From a cop;^'Crown>tenent 
prickd up by a brother. 1630 Bulwbk Antkropomet, i. (16^3) 
lo Scoffing at his coppid crown'd Head, which appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. Ibid, led. x) 17 Copt<row&'d, or 
acuminate heada 

Copped, obk. f. Coped. 

Copped tanke : see Copint ank. 

Coppell, var. of Copplb, Obs. 

Coppell, >ation, obs. f. Cupel, Cupellation. 

Copper sb.^ Forms : 1 oopor, i>7 co- 

per, 5 oopre, oopar, ooplr, -yr, oopur(re, koper, 
oouper, 6 copper, cooper, copper. [OK. 
topsrf copor^ ME. cdpcr^ Du. koper \ 

also On. kopar 'Sw. koppar^ Du. kobber). The 
OHG. chuphar^ MHG. and mod.G. kupfer corre- 
si^nd to WGer. type *kuppary ad. pop, 1 ^. cuprum. 
The LG. forms point, according to Pogatscher, 
to a variant L. form *coprum (whence also OF. 
coevreX The cl. L. name was Cyprium mSy Cy- 
prium, i. e. Cyprian metal, so called in Italy 
from its most noted ancient source, Cyprus^ Gr. 
Kdirpor, whence KiJirpior, Cyprius, Cuprum occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, A.D. 301 ; cf. also the 
post-cl. derivatives cupreus, cupnnus. Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a general designation cognate with L. ms, ap- 
pearing in Gothic as ais, WG. *tur, OHG. /r, ON. 
et>, OE. dr, whence Obb. Cf. the wide appli- 
cation of Gr. xaXB^t.] 

1 . One of the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it is malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is a dyad : symbol 
Cu. By the alchemists it was represented by the 
same sira as the planet Venus ( 9 ). 

e tooo.\ax. Leecha. 111 . 16 Gnid ha huteran on |>aem hwet- 
stane mid copore, c 1030 OE. Gloss, in Wr.-Wdlcker 917/9 
Cyprum coper, cy/rinus cypren. <1386 Chaucer Can. 
'Peem. Proi, T, 976 Saturnus leed, and luppiter is tyn. 
And Venu9 Coper, by my fader kyn. 1387 T9 bviba Higdsn 
(Rolls) 1 . 961 pe nille )mt coper [e 1930 copur] is idigged 
inne. tmk — Barik. De P. R. xv. xl, 1 1495) 509 Cypnu . . 
wot full (amouse and namly of metall of copre. e 1493 Kur. 
in Wr.-Waicker 653/16 HoccHprum^ coptirre. c 1440 Promp, 


lyga Nabhb PasguiVs Apol, 1. C iiij, Chawke m^ not beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe for paiment 
i6si Bible Transl, Prof. 3 Men tmlke of the Philosophers 
■tone, that it tumeth copper into gold. 17^ Byron's Pey, 
ronnd IVorld 7 The i8ih of April, 1764 . . the bottom was 
sheathed with copper, .which was the first experiment of the 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel. 187a Ybats 
Teekn, Nisi. Comm. 93 Comr. .is found in many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and fit for working. 

b. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of the metal, etc. : e.g. Anti- 
monial copper, a sulph-ontimonide of copper, 
Chaloostibitb ; Araenioal 0., a native copper 
arsenide, Doitetkite ; Blank 0., unrefined copper 
after smelting ; Blaok 0. (ore), native black oxide 
of copper, Mblaoonitb ; Bll8ter(6d) 0., copper as 
it apmars after the roasting proceii ; Blanohed o., 
an ^oy of copper and arsenic, used for clock dials, 
etc, ; Blue o., (e.) native copper sulphide, Covbl- 


litb; (p.) blue caibonate of copper, AipBmt 
fBurei o.| an old term lor oxide of copper; 
Oheauy o,, a beuntUul cn^lited variety of 
Axnrite, found near Cbesw in Fiance, Cbbsutlitji t 
Dry o,, copper in one ot the resultant conditions 
of the refining process ; Bmerald 0. (oxe), a tare 
silicate of copper occurring in emerald-giecn 
crystals, DiorTAUn; BaameUera* 0., fine copper 
used for enamelled dial*>plates ; Gh»y 0. (ore% an 
antimonio-sulphide or arsenio-sulphide of copper, 
Tetbahedbitb ; Indigo o. « Blue copper (Covel- 
lite) ; Japan 0. (see quot. 1875) ; Ootahedral 0. 
(ore) » Bed capper; Bkospbor o.. an alloy of 
copMr and phosphorus; Purple o. (ore), a term 
applied to variousminerals consisting of cuprous and 
feiTic 8 ulphides,esp.. 50 rwtV#; Pyrltouso.-* Vel/oto 
copper ore; Bed o., a form of native cuprous 
o^dc, CuratTB; fBoee e. (see quot. 1706); 
Variegated 0. (ore) Purple copper; Velvet 0. 
(ore), a native sulphate of copper and aluminium, 
CTAVOTBiORirn ; Vitreous o., a sulphide of copper 
■■ Chalcocite (see Chaloo-) ; Whits 0., an alloy 
of copper, sine, and nickel » German Silver, Nickel 
Silver; Yellow o. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, Chalcoptbitb. 

1706 Philuiw, Rose-Copper^ 0 co|mer melted severBl times 
and separated from its grom and earthy Parta xysa-ii 
Bailey (folio), Burnt Copper {\n Chymical Writings) in ex- 
pressed by these Characters ^ §. 1863-78 Watts Dtet. 
Ckem. I L 78 Purple copper does not give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-tube. Ibid, 70 Red comr . . occurs crys- 
tallised in the regular system, generally in octahedrons 
and with octahedral cleavage. 187s Ubb Did. Arts 1 . 
91B It is covered with black blisters, like cementation steel, 
whence it has got the name of blistered copper. Ibid. 920 
Copper is also nuule into small ingots, about six ounces in 
weight. These are intended for exportstion to the East 
Indies, and are known in commerce by the name of Japan 
copper. Ibid. 935 Fusion for blister copper. 1884 iVkiiakePs 
Almanack 38^3 Phosphor-copper, .contains 15 pier cent, of 
copper, and produces an extremely close-grained elastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added to them. 

2 . Copper money; with a and pi, {coUoq.\ a 
copper coin ; a penny or halfpenny ; a cent of the 
United States. Still used of the bronze which has 
superseded the copper coinage. 

Bungtaum Copper i^.S.), a spunous coin counterfeiting the 
English halfjpenny. 

[1388 Shakb. L.L.L, IV. iii. 386 If so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure ] lysa Steels Sped, Na 509 f s 1 o chace 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seise their copper. 
1788 T, Jbfperbov Writ, (1859) 11 . 407 Neither had a wish 
to lay up a copper. 1807 Honb Evny-day Bk. II. ^ He 
has * no more copper * about him. a 1845 Hood Tale Trum^ 
pet xxviii. Chucking a copper To Jack or Bob with a timber 
limb. x8^ Bbsant & Rice Gold, Bnttoffly xxxv, One feels 
a difficulty in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. Mod. Only a few coppers in his pocket, 
b. U, S, In Faro, orig. a copper coin used to 
‘ copper * with (Coffee v. a) ; hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the same purpose. 

1891^ CorresPt, at Cincinnati, The game is now pla]red 
with ivory checks for money, and checkers or buttons as 
* coppers . 

3 . A vessel made of copper, particularly a larm 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron ; in 
//., esp, the uurge boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship. 

1667 Load. Gam. Na X36/4 The New Invention of Mqjor 
Thorny Franke, for the huiging of Coppers. x688 R. H olmb 
Armoury iii. 390/9 The Brewing-Pan. .is. .of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which It is made of. 1697 
Dampibs Fisy. I, vii. 109 The chiefest of their business was 
to get Coppers, for each Ship having now so many Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough, stm Load. Com. 
No. 39>4/8 A convenient Sugar-house, .and all Utensils, viz. 
Two Boiling Coppers, Three Cooling Oprcrs, Pott and 
Stones. 1796 Mss. Glabss Cookery iil. 96 When you boil a 
hsm, put it into your copper when the water is pretty warm, 
s^ Massy AT P, Simpu xiv. What can you expect from 
oflSceta who boil their ‘tutors in the ship’s coppers T 1875 
UsB Diet. Arts I. 508 Brewing, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain 140 gallona 188s 
Meckanic § is 19 Fixing coppers and ranges should be left 
to the professional bricklayer. 

b. A copper mug or vessel for liquor. 

1749 R. Goadbv Curww (ed. s) xas Of the Butler they got a 
Com^ of good Ale. s8oo-is Max. Edgbwosth Absentee 
ix. He. .darted into the public-hottse, re-appearing, in a few 
momenta, with a copper of ale and a horn in his hand. 

4 . A plate of copper on which a design is en- 
graved or etched.* Cf. Coffer-plate. 

t868 Ereelleney of Pen A Poneil A v. How to etch in 
Cupper. .How to prepare your Copper. . How to takeoff any 
Pietnra or BCap-letters, ftc., upo^our Copper. 1814 Advt, 
in % Smemien's Mise. Papers, The Connell of the Royal 
Sooety having mnted the loan of the coppe r s In order to 
afford every faulty in their pow«r to the publication. 1887 
F. WBOMOBBin Academy 19 Feb. 136/9 Ceitamofthe coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. 

6. A copper implement like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow and open at the ends, used by gold 
and silver wire-drawers in annealing: it is also 
borne by the Company in their armorial ensign. 

s8a8 Bessy Heraldry 1. Corporations : Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, ax, on a cnev. cf, between two coppers in 


! chief of the sseead. stpi O. KaaNiiio Zeiie 9 \ The 
copper, .is a hollow copper Cylinder cm at the epdi, and 
I is used by wire-drawers ttitbqprociiis of anatatiEE, 

6. Tbecopper sheathing of A veiiel* rare* 

i8fl Maisvat /’fneftf vii, Through the clear •• water her 
ewp^ebone brightly, 

7 . Short for cop^r^huiietfv, 

tloi Buttery CoUtetoPs Vade^sueeum 140 Lyeema 
Pkimas, the CommQu Copper. Ibid. 40 Our native coppers 
also are remarkable for die fulgid oolmr . . of their win^ 
1870 Wood insects at Home ioB Lovely Botterfiies which 
are known by the popular name of Blues and Coppetw 

8 . Pkrases, (colloq. or slang), f lO oaick 
copper; to suffer harm, ‘come to grief*. Hoi 
coppers : a mouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, to coot or cUar one's coppers* 

1330 Palsos. 478/9 , 1 catcho copper, I catebe Ihlarme, fe 
me endemmaige. And he be nac the wyier, he maye happa 
to catche copjMr by the meanes. sgvS Whbtstome Premos 
A Can. V. iv^Co to, Barber, no more, least copper you catch* 
1831 Capt. Thelawnev Adv, yonagor Son vli, Bring eome 
grog to clear our coppers. Ibid, xcv. Upon which he turned 
a glass down his ct^pers. tg^ Tmackbsav Bk, Snobe xxll. 
His smoking tea which went, .hissing over the ‘hot coppers* 
of that respectable veteran. 1881 Huokes Tom Brmn at 
Osf. iii. (xBBpt 99 A fellow can't apjoy his breakfast after 
that without something to cool his coppers. 1890 Bbsant 
Demonimei. x6 In the repentant morning, .vdien hotcopperik 
fiery throats. . parched tongues and fevered brows are served 
out among young sinners. 

II. attrih, and Comb, 

8. simple attrib, a. Made of copper ; ■> OE. 
cyperen, (Formerly often hyphened) 

1579 Lvlv Eupkues (Arb.) 191 ^ere is copper colne of 
the stampe yat gold is, ]^t is it not currant 1390 Spbmseb 
F. Q. 11. iv. 15 Shxkt hts long locks coburd likecoj^r-wyre. 
1604 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 He gane vs .. for a Copper 
Ketteil,fiftie skins, a 1649 Drumm.op Hawth. fsu.ill 

Wks. (171 1) 50 Copper-money was coined in the minority of 
the kin^^ 1790 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Epist, Syht, Urban, 
One of Sir Joseph Banks's tbpper-farthing Oracles. 1877 
W. JoNifS Finger^ring 148 Wearing a copper ring, 
b. Of or pertaining to copper. (Often hyphened.) 

1710 Gay Pmnw (1745) 1. x68Next Oranges the longing 
boys entiee To trust their copper fortunes to the dice. 1778 
Withering Brit. Plante (17961 IV. 46 In the gallery of a 
copper mine. tSoe tr. Lagra$»gds Ckem, II. xoz A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1679 Raymond 
Statist, Mines A Mining 067 This copper district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ores in the world. 1887 Pall 
Mall G, 83 Dec. la/t Copper shares continue to fluctuate. 

to. Of copper as a base metal: often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. Obs. 

[x6o3 H. (jxossb Vsrines Commw, (1678) 117 As these 
copper-lace gentlemen growe rich.) t6o8 Shaks. Tr, A Cr, 
IV. IV. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crownes. 
1649 Bh. Hall Cases Consc, 1. vi. 39 As if a man have sold 
you copper lace for gold ; or alchymie-plate for silver. t88i 
OrwAV SoldieVs Fort, 1. i. Whores, .in their Copper trim. 
1784 Goldsm. Trap, 976 Here vanity. . trims her robe of 
fme with copper lace. 1799 C. Winter in W. Jay 1843) 
95 Beware of being golden apprentices, silver Journeymen, 
and copper masters. [See also Copfei Caftain ] 
d. Copper-coloured, coppery. (Cf. gold, silver.) 

1899 Dampibs Vey , II. 1. vii. 198 They an,. of a dark 
Indian copper colour. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II. 
999 Tlie natives of Amenca. are of a red or copper colour. 
17 ^ CoLBaiDGB Anc, Mar, 11. vii, All in a hot and copper 
sky. s83|| Ht. Mastineau Farrors iii. 39 The copper sun 
showed mmseir behind the opposite chimney. 

10 . General comb,; a. attributive, as copper* 
founder, •market, •miner, •office, -seller, ^turner; 
b. objective, as copper-bearing, -smelting; o. in- 
strumental, as copper-poisoning; d. similative, as 
copper-brown, -green, -red, yellew, adjs. ; e. para- 
lynthetic, as copper-bellied, •headed, -huid\sd, 9 c), 
-toed. 

i88y Daily News st Sept, s/x The producers of “copper- 
bearing pyrites would be tempted to augment their safes of 
copper, sflsa Prichard Naf. HUi. Man ao Their colour is a 
dark copper, or “copper-brown. iMltfiNeross,Pkilos,,stc. 
time Louis XVI, II. 85 Cagliostro married the daughter of 
a “copper-founder. ><43 PQRTLOCK Coot, 597 l‘he rock b of 
a light *copper green, A. Fonslanqub Enig. under 7 

Admin, (1837) ll. 389 Two new footmen, with. .*coppcr- 
headed canes. s6m Dbkkbr Saiirom. Wks. 1873 I. 944 
These charitable “copper-lac'd Christians. Davbnant 
Albevine Wks. (X673J 416 Copper-lac'd Christians cannot 
personate HerTragi» Scenea 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. to 
This I will sell in the “copper-markeL iyx8 Load. Cos, 
Na 54x4/3 The Govemour and Company of “Copper-Miners 
In England. 1709 Steele Taller Na 6t F 9 An honest 
and wortlw Citizen belonging to the “CopperOflica 1883 
Cassells Fam. Mag. July 493/8 llie feathers, .are of shaded 
*coppeivred. 1707 Loud. Com. N o. 43x6/4 M idleton Shaw . . 
“Cc^pef-seller. 1870 Yeats Nat. IJtst. Comm. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the “copper-smelting. 1870 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-t, ii. (x88s) 54 “Copper-toed shoes. 1700 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasguils (x868) 3^9 From “copper turners 
turned to jpilden guineas. 188a 6arid!rM 95 Mar. sos/s The 
pink and “copper-yellow Tea Roses. 

11 . Special comb, f oopper-bmok « Copper ; 
oopper-beeoh (see Bbboh 1); oopper-bellled, 
as in Copper-bellied Snake; see quots. ; oopper-blt,R 
pointe(i piece of copper, riveted to an iron ahank, 
used in soldering ; copper-butterfly (cf* sense 7), 
the common name of the, species of the genus 
Lyceena, so called from the metallic colouring of 
their wings; oopper-cap, a pcrcuuion-cap or 
gun-cap, orig. of copper : see Cap sb.^ 14 ; oopper- 
oolio, a disease to which workers in copper are 
subject; oopper-out, a copper-plate engraving; 
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t oopx>dr-faoe - CoprER-ifosi : oopper-fkoed a., 

(a) ‘ brazen-faced ’ impudent ; (dj ofprintin|r.type, 
faced with copper; copper- faatened a. (of a ship), 
fastened wuii copper bolts to prevent corrosion; 
oopper-fliioh« a provincial name of the Chafhnch 
(Montagu jSoj); oopper-foil» pure roetallic 
copper, thin and bright /,^x.); f copper- 

grove, a copper-mine ; copper-head, the head of 
a copper or boiler ; see also CorpaimBAi) ; oopper- 
hella, formerly a name for small gambling houses; 
t copper-hole, a kind of stove (see quotation); 
copper-hops, a variety of hops ; oopper-lndlan, 
a red Indian of N. America ; copper-iron attnk^ 
of copper and iron; copper-man, {a one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler ; (A) an 
Australian prison term CopPXK ; copper- 
piece, a cop}>er coin ; copper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing ; 
oopper-rain, minute globules thrown up from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains but 
little suboxidc (Raymond A fining Gloss .) ; copper 
schist, -slate (Ger. kupferschiefer)^ a dork- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Snxony ; copper-smoke, the 
gases from the calcination of sulphuretted cojiper 
ores (Raymond) ; copper-snake CorrEBiiEAi) 
1 ; ooppor-spot, name of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidum^ found in Canada ; copper- 
wing, a synonym in some American works of 
copper-butterfly ; copper- work, -works, a place 
where copper is woiked or manufactured ; copper- 
lino attrib , of copf^er and zinc, as a cop^icr-zinc 
couple in Electr. Also Coitbr-bellv, -iikad, etc. 


1743 Loud. Country ffrvtu. lu. (ed. a' ait He had m- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of hin *Cop[ier<liack. 
1846 J. Baxtrr fibr. Pmet. Ajcric. (ed.4» II. 333 *Copper 
beech .purple -beech. 1881 Illntf. I^nui. aS Mar. 

r a Under the ihade of cedar* and copper beeches, ztor 
REVseLSY Virjiinia (i7aa) 960 The "Copper bcllted 
Snake, .said to be a* venemou* a* the Rattle-Snake. z8oa 
G.SHAwCtfW. ZooLAm^fh III. ^^^{jOolubtrenfthregatin^^ 
The Copper-bellied Snake is a native of North America. i88f 
Mtchnmc | 1505 The sohlcring-iron, or "copper-bit as it M 
sometimes called iri8a6 i<4ee Cai* sbA 14] "Copper cap. 

Grrsnkr GnnH€ry 4 17 Cupper caps are now a misnomer 
. . RraM cap4 boiled to t'le colour of cupper arc the rule. 1688 
R. Hoi.mr Armmrv in. 357/1 Drawn in all fantastick 
pieces and •Copper-Cuts. 1837 CAnr.VLS Fr. Knt. iii. iii. 
The gaping populace gtqjes over Wood -cuts or Ojpper-ciits. 

Phark Aegim, I yfe (iSi 6 \ Bvlij, .As tourhynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacen, or "Copperface in enclish. i6oa 
Drkkbr Satitvm. Wks. 1873 *99 *’he "copper-fac’t rascal 

will for a good supper outsweaie twelve dozen of gr.iutid 
Turye*. 1706 /Ihu Advertiser J^^Vt »/4 She is "copper- 
^uitened and copper-bottomed, and a remarkable fine snip. 
1876 l?arVy Nctvs 4 Dec. 5/6 .She wm copper-fastened and 
coppered, the copper sheathing being but very slightly 
torn. KToa R. Thorrsby in Pbii. Trans. XX I II. ro/a 
My said Cousin receiv’d it from the "Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum. i8ao Scorrsby A re tie Regiam il. 40a notCy The 
platform built around the edge of the copper, is called the 
"copper-head. 1884 Sat. Rev. 1 Mar. 375 Minor gambling- 
houses . . were popularly known by the ugly name of** copper- 
hells’. 1785 S^cif 7. PkilUpd Patent No. 1477 That 
species of stoves or fire places commonly called "copper holes 
or stoke holes. 1890 Daily News 30 Sept. 3/5 'Die advance . . 
on sound useful "copper hops. 1799 South ky Nondescripts 
iii, Mv poor complexion I 1 am made a "copper- Indian of 
already. 17M ( 1 . Smith Laboratory 56 The "copper-man 
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who has the?)iling them under hi* care and management, 

C them in a large copiier. 1704 Swift Prapiers Lett. 

• *755 V. II. 117 A parcel or"copper-pieces intrinsically 
not worth above a crown. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 933 
Smelting of the Mansfeld "copper-schist The "copper-slate 
h sorted, acconling to its comp^ition. 1873 Dawson Earth 
A Afam vii. 167 The copper slates of Thuringia. *765 H. 
TiMasRLAKS Mem. 46 'There are. .a great nun^rof reptiles, 
particularly the "copper-nnake. s8o6 Moorr Lake of Die- 
mai Swamp v, The slie-wolf stirred the brake. And the 
copperenake breathed in his ear. 1831 Jordrn Nat. Bathes 
X. (1669) 71 We have but one "Copper work that I hear of in 
all his Majesties Dominions, and that is at Keswick in 
Cumberland. 1716 Lend. Gas. No. *49^ q The Lease for 
the Cupilo, or Copftetv. Works, .are to be let. 1774 Johnson 
Diary Tonr Wales 3 Aug. in Bossoelt. At a ropperwork 
which receives its pigs of copper .from Warrington. 


12. Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals ; e. g. copper acetatCy carbonate^ 
chlcnide^ oxide, sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Curaio or CupRoas is used (q.v.) or the form 
acetate of copper, etc. ; copper ananate, a de- 
scriptive name of several minerals^ e.g. OLTViifJTB^ 
Ltroooniti ; oopper-arienide arsenical copper 
(i b) ; oopper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
cal W Scheele's green ; oopper-blendo, a sulph- 
arsenite of copper, Tbnnantits; oopper-bloom, a 
native oxide of copper, Chalootrighitb ; ooppor- 
emerald ■« emerald copper, Dioftabji ; f copper- 
froth, a basic arsenate of copper; «« Ttboliti 
(D ana 1868) ; copper-glanoa, native cuprous 
sulphide, Chalcooiti ; ooppcr^greaii, (a) a 
general name of ^enpiments eontaining comr, 
as verdigris, verditer, Scheele’s green, etc. ; (i) an 
obsolete name of Cretbocolla ; oopper-manga- 
ncM^ a variety of Chednibitb ; oopper-mica, a 


hydroua arsenate of copper, CBALCorarxxm ; 
oopper-niokcl [G. kupfer-nickel, so called from 
iU resembling copper J, arsenical nickel Nicoo- 
LiTX; ooppor ora, generally any ore of copper; 
spec, black oxide of cop{>er, Mblaooriti ; ooppor- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copier and iron of 
a metallic yellow YiMt, yellow copper ore, Chalcx>py- 
EiTU ; copper-nranite TouiiJEKNiTE^Dana 1 844); 
copper-vitriol « Blue vitnol, Coitkeab j c. 

R. Jambsoh Min. 11 343 I he nams *Comr-£nerstd 
intimates that this mineral .. resembles emenila. Jbid* II. 
188 •Copper gltuice is sectile. Ibid. 11 . 337 What he de- 
scribes under that name is "Copper-Green. ^ ibid. 11 . aaj In 
the present case I use the term "Copper-mica. 1708 Wooi> 
WAKD Catai. Foreign Fossiis 35 "Copper-nicol. 1776 
Seiferth tr. Celieris Metal. Chym. 47 Co|iper-nickel con- 
tains sometimes a good deal ofeopMr. Ibid. 391 "Copper- 
pyrite. 1798 Kirwan Min. 11 . 141 Copper pyrites prmected 
on burning coals . . gives a green color to flame. 18x8 R. 
Jameson^ har. .d/fM.(iRi7)io8 Of the single[three sided pyra- 
mid] we have examples in. .copper-f^rites, etc. 1878 Pace 
AUs\ Text-bk, Geoi. xv. 374 Maily flagstones of^en largely 
impregnated with *copper-p3rrite*. 1770 tr. Cromst^cs 
Mtn. Ilf "Copper vitriol, blue vitriol, sitag R. Iameson 
Min. 11 . 3^ If a plate of iron be inserted in a solution of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusteri with copper. 

tCo'pper, sb:^ Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Cop jA* or coppe. Cup -K11.J A ctip-bcarer. 

150s Dquhlas Pal. Hon. iii. Iviii, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his wine. zgaB Lynderay Dream Ded. az And, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and Caruoure. 18x3-78 Dium. 
Ocenrr. (1833) 104 The erte of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
of Bothwill, sewar. 

Copper (kp poj), sb.^ [f. Cop sh.'^ 3.] In Spin- 
nifsg,A part of the mechanism which forms thereon*. 

1840 Specif. .Smith 4 flackings Patent No. 8436 Irie 
rise and fall of the * copper ' may m simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twi.sL 

Copper (kp'pw')* slang [app. f. Cop zi.S ; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also attrib., as in coppers tick, a police- 
man's truncheon. 

1839 Matskll Rmc's Lex. ax ^Farmer). Manchester 
Courier 13 June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
wilt. .exhiDit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the ofliccr copper. i88x Standard 13 Jnn. 3/7 Remarking 
that Withers and hln brother contitableK were only * coppers 
out of uniform.* 188* Ibid. 4 Sept. 3/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out .. * Kick the O^pers*. ,1887 Pall Mall G. 
92 Nov, 6/' I Specials, with ' copper * sticks in hand. 
Copper (kp pai), V, [f. COPPKB sb.^] 

1 . tram. To cover with copper ; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

XS30 Palror. 498/a, I copper. 1781 Westm, Mag. IX. 335 
A very large frigate, .the onW one the Spaniards have cop- 
pered. 1809 Med. Jml. Xxl. 174 Coppering her bottom. 
186a Maem, Mag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity. 

2 . In the game of faro : To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 
player l:>ets against that card ; to bet against. (U. S.) 

1898 Correspt. in Cineinnaii, If lie bet the canl to lose, 
he put an old fashioned copper cent on the tcni of the silver 
or gold ; in other words he ‘ coppered ’ it. To ‘ copper * a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose : you 
* copper * a horse in a race. 

Hence Co ppering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also as 
sb. the copper sheathing of a sliip's bottom. 

ct885 G./.oas in Circ. Sc. 1 . ai^x Bach room, whether 
for coppering, silvering, or gilding. I bid. 233/1 They are 
then immersed in the. .coppering liquid, and a thin film of 
is thrown down. 

Copperah, var. of Copra. 

CopperaJI (kp*p9r&i). Forms i 5-y ooperom, 
(5 ooperosae, ooporos#, oopro8(Be, 6 ooperas, 
oop(p)erouB(e, ooporouse, (ooppaT(r)ooBt(e), 
oopporoselfD 7 ooperas, oop(p)ere88(e, -Is, -ose, 
oop(p)ora8, -es, -ia, oop(p)ras, -esCse, 7 oop- 
(p)eTase, -aas, -ioe, oop(p)riB, -ioe, -ose, 6- 
oopperaa. [In 1 5th a coperose : cf. F. eouperose 
(14th c. in Littr^), coupperose. It. copparosa, ined.L. 
cuperosa, cuprosa, coporosa, in various early glos- 
saries : see esp. Grimm, s. v. Kupferrose. 

Dies explained euperosay as w^’^cstpri rosa rose of copper, 
comparing the Gr. name x^beasOov, -of lit. ' flower of 
oop^.' It seems more probable that med. L. euProsa, 
cuperosa was simply short tor "afwa enprosa^Gtr. knp/er- 
wasser, Du. koperwater. and its association with rota * rose’ 
merely an etymological fancy. That it was so understood is 
certain: cf. Kilian (Flemish 1599) * Koper-roosoy KoPer- 
water, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo cuPerosa and coppa 
rosa*\ and obs. Ger, kHp/efroee^hHp/erwauer(livsxxss^iS\ 
also mod. Du. koperrood copper-red, obs, Ger. kup/erroth, 
LG. koperrOt. See the many forms in German under kupftr- 
rauchy -evse, -roth, run, -wasser, in Grimm. In F., eouperose 
ia also applied with more descriptive propriety to the disease 
copper nose ; so in Ger.* eioe ki^errote nase'lGrimmt.) 

1 . A name given from early times to the proto- 
lulphates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as blue, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
etymologically H belonged properly to the copper 
salt ; but in Fjiglish use, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to green 
copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous 
sulphate (Fe SOt), also called gyeen vitriol, used 
in dyeing, tanning^ and making ink. 


COFFSBAMTOHB. 


fThe extenaien of tbs asms bsyaad iti etynolo^cal met- 
ing it anterior to Hs sppearsnee fa Sogiish. and inds^ in- 
herited from Gr. gdAeasdor, the dcscripnon of which by 
Dtoecorides givea prominstico to blue vitriol, while tu use 
os shoemaker 8 ink implies green vitriol : the sane is true 01 
Pliny's account of eha i e an thnm. It u probable that, at 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts coutainiog a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the failure 
to distinguisn between copper and iron pyrites, contributed 
to the confusion, it has to be remembered also that from 
the mediaeval point of view * copperas * was a species^ 00 
curriiig in various colours, the difference of composition 
being only vaguely apprehended, and that the phenomenon 
of tlie dissomng of iron by a solution of green copperas, 
with deposition of its copper, was explained as conversion 
of iron into copper by the mediation of the ‘ copperas 
which changed iu colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess.) 

t a. genetically or vaguely. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Coperose, tntriola. c s 48 o Voc. 
In Wr.-Wfileker 570/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 
sa6s 73 CoofER thesaurus, Ckaleanthum . coperas, or 
vitriofl. S577 HAaaisoK England iil x. <1876)11. 88 The 
chrysocollo, coperis, and minerall stone, igga Plat Jewell- 
ko. I. xo Coppres is a salt. . vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt. 
i8ia Sturtevant Metaltica (1854) 55 Making of salts, 
alloms, coppresses, and saltpetre. 1848 Sir T. Browns 
Pseud. Ep. VI. xii. 336 Artificial! copperose . . is a . * salt 
drawne out of ferreous and eniginoua earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the green 
most of Iron, 1707-^ Chambers Cycl. s.v.. There is cop- 

S I of England, of Pisa, C^ermany^ Cyprus, Hungary and 
, which differ from each other in colour, rkhness, and 
ction. . . The English copperas is of a fine green ; that 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 

b. Protosulphatc of iron ; more fully Green 
copperas. 

xsoM Aknoldb Chron. ^iBii) 934 Coporose blank, iJ. d\ Co- 
poruse vert, at vi. t'. viij. sefig Act 8 Elis. c. ii 8 3 No 
Person, .shall dye. . black, any Cap. .but only with Copperas 
and Gall. 1577 Wills 4 Inv. N. c. (Surtees) 11 . 4x4 A huii- 
drethe and a halff of grene copperous. 1605 B. Jonsom 
Volpone Pro!., All gall and coppresse from his inke he drayn- 
eth. 1646 Sir T. Rrowne Pseud. Ep. 336 luke. .made, by 
copperose cast upon a decoction or infu‘<ion of galls. i88z 
Chetham Anglers Pade-tn. ii. | 4 (1689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Coppenis. 1707-^1 Cti ambers Cycl., Copperas, a 
name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of iron 183a 
O PoRiFR Porcelain 4 67 . X14 The red colour used by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperas. 
1876 Pack Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 25a Sufficiently pyritous 
to be used in the manufacture uT copperas and sulphuric 
acid. 

t c. Protosulphate of copper ; Blue copperas. 
i8sa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (16^3) 3x1 The best Cop- 
peras . . is made of Copper, or of the Mineral of cupper. Ibtd. 
213 The best kind of (Jopperas . . is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. x8to Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ti. ii. (i8B6) 49 The 
Common Conversion of Iron into Copper by the Mediation 
of blew Coperose. 187B. R. RIussbll] Geber iii. 11 11. xiii. 
^ Vitriol aud Copperas, which also is csdled Cum of 
Closer. 

d. Protosulphate of zinc : White copperas. 

1484 Mann. A Househ. Exp. 380 For medesen for yoiu 
take a lytell whyte coperoese. 2544 Phaer Regim. Lfe 
(1553) C i(j b. Take the bignesse of a nutte of whyte coperose 
..and pouder it, 1807 'roraELL Four-/. Beasts (1673) a8o 
White copperas, one ounce. 1751 Chambprb Cycl., while 
copperas is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of some other 
mmeral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 pounds 
each. 1815 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 640 A very . . 
useful Idryer] . . is made by grinding in linseed . . about two 
p.'irts of the best white copperas. 

2 . Min. Applied ^renerically to a group of native 
hydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Green 
copperas (Melanterite), ordinary White copperas 
(Goslarite), Blue copperas (ChulcAnthite), Pisonite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bieberite or cobalt vitriol, Morenosite or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called White copperas. YeUoio 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, a sulphur or 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron. 

1888 Dana ^iVr, 645 Copperas group : the species here in- 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., copperas hag, fume, vein, 
etc. ; coppereu'tnaker, ~werk{s ; also CoPPicBAfl- 
BTbBl. 


1839 }* Mavme CfVy Match 33 (N.), I knew yeu'l not en- 
dure, to see my Jack .. wears shirts of "copprice begs. 
1899 Carlyle Chartism hr. zu A . . Tophet, of "copperas- 
fumes. , xbfO^-%Canierburf Marriage Licences(M^-\Oei^tk, 
Jones de Whiistable, "copprismaker. i8oz Holland PHny 
II. 510 This Vitrioll is inMndred many waies of the "cop- 
peresse vein within the mine. i6sa Dratton Pohr-olb. ti. 37 
Snricht with coppras vaincs. 1834 BRsasTON Tmo. (1844) 
9 Here was a most ingenious "cMperoa work erected, s^ 
T. HI ALs) Act, New Inoemt. 99 Vessels Ibr Breweiv, Dyers, 
Cmras-worka, Dairies, etc. 

C to ppera i dne (kp^psiisin). Min. [f. Coffebas 
4 -IMB: named 1847 by Shepard.] A sulphate 
of iron and copper from they decomposition of 
copper pyrites ; allied to Jarosite. 
sm Amer. JmL Se. Ser. n. XXVIIL 139 Coppeiasine- 
tCoppexM-stone. Obs. A former name of 
iron pyrites or Marcasite. 

1840 Jml. Ho. Commons IT. 33 The Patent concerning 
Coporis Stones, FkaucH Yorksh. Spa vi. ^ Taka 
Copperas stone, which is a certahi Sulphurious glittering 
Maicosite. 1894 Slarb in PkiL Trans. XVllL si8 Hs 
wss Master of a Copperas Work at Whitstable in Kent, and 
engrossed all the P^^tes or Copperas-sloes. 1778 SnFXRTU 
tr. GeUerts MetesL Chym. 497 Pyrites, or Gopparaoestona. 



OOPFBB-BaLLY. 

Oo'VPAisb^lly* A popular ntm of tho 

Copper-bellied Saake: tee CoPriE xi. 

Cb ppor-boUom, o. [f. neit.] trmu. To 
iheathe or cover the bottom of a amp with copper. 

Ilie-te Saxk Marin^tt It iA«ke> x Milor |prU To 
lec you copper-bottominK Yoar upper decki with tin. 
OOTip^boittorntd# o- [parasynthetic comb, 
f. Havi^ the bottom covered or 

aheathed with copper. 

Sp€C. of ships. AS A protection AgAinet the deetmction of 
die plAoks by the teredo. And the Accumulation on the Aur- 
fisce of sheln and weeds which retard the ship's motion. 
First applied to ships of the British navy in 1761. 

179s Hull Adveriiur ei May a/i The copper-bottomed 
■htp Ann. 1706 Puaaaon in PhiL Trtmz, LXXXVI. 4ei 
This effect of copper upon the iron bolts and nails, in 
copper-bottomed snips, itoy W. laviNO Salmaif. (1894) 170 
The copper-bottomed angel at Messrs. Pafif's in Broadway. 
iSap Maaryat F. Mildmay xix, The wreck proved to be a 
. .copper-bottomed schooner. 

Co*pp«rM*ptaiik. [f. CoFPiB 9 c.] A 
sham captain who auumea the title without any 
right. 

1809 W. Irving tCnick^. fiSeo) 340 This thrice valiant 
copper captain. s8ds Dmtfy Ttl, Nov. 4/6 There was never 
a deficiency of copper ciq>tains and sham barons. 1887 T. 
A. TaoLLOra IVfuU / rreiret^rr. I. ii. 47 The o 
tains, .would slink away.in search of the cover of 
nooks. 

Co*pp«:-OOloiired« a. Of the colour of 

copper. 

nif Dampi» Pay. (1698' I. x. 997 The Natives of this 
Island, .are Copper-cobured. 1709 L&nd. Gax. No. 4x27/11 
A Copper-coloured Broad Cloth Coat. 1899 ^ Coleman 

IVoodiands fi86a) 17 The Copper-colourM Beech. 1876 
Bancropt Httl. IT. S. 11 . xxxviii. 449 The copper-color^ 
men are characterized by a moral inflexibility. 

Coppered . kp-pwd), /;d/. a. [C Coppbrv. + -m] 

1 . Covered, plated, or coated with copper ; cop- 
per-bottomed as a ship. 

1647 W. Browne tr. PoHxauder ii PPP4a, The Ledlefl 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire. 1798 H. Neale 
in Naval Chron. (1799) !• >63 French brig, coppered. 1840 
L*p9ol Mtreury 3 Oct. 4/1 l*he fa.st-saiiing coppered and 
copper-fastened American Ship. 18^ Hmltk Mxhib. Catal. 
88/1 Spring laths . . on coppen^ springs, 
ta. Afi fected with Ante rosacea. Ohs, 

1544 Phaer Rtgim. Life (1353) B va, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vncurable. 

tCo*pporep, <1. Ohs. rare. [f. Coppxb sb,^ 4* 
-EN ; Ohir had f^reft.l Made of copper. 

1997 Andrew BntnmykPs JHstyll. IV. B iv b, Copperen 
helinets be to feare, and 8pcc\'uHy the brason helmets. 

Co’pporer. rare. [t. CopPEB V. 4- -eb 1.] One 
who coppers, or works in copper. 

1817 Q. Rett. XXXVl o^ A small party of our tinnem and 
copperers had. .succeeded in climbing to the sumnut of one 
of the lofiy ranges of the Andes. 

Copperessi^e, obs. form of Coptebab. 
Copperhead (kp'p9.ihed). [Synthetic comb, of 
cojtpcr keadf primarily xXXnh.'m copperhead sptahe.] 

1 . A veiiomooa snake ( Trigonocephaluscontortrix') 
common in the United States : so called from the 
reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is less than a feet long ; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. 

s 8 s 3 J. D. Hunter Captivity 171 The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted suramp snakes. xSag J. Neal 
Bre. yonatkan 111 , 4(M The black snake and the copper- 
head have gone to the old rock heaps. s88o New P^irHatatu 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common mOLcasin. 

2 . I/. S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northern sympathizer with the Secessionists 
of the south. Originated in autumn of 1862. Also 
attrib. 

1863 N. y. Trihune la Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Spectator tK Aug. 9373 
The organ of the Pro-slavery Democrats or Copperheads. 
1863 Vf. Phillips SfeecAes xxiv. 526 Copperh^ Demo- 
cratic sympatl^ with the aristocracy of the South. z888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. II. iii. Iv. 358 The Democratic party 
. . was long discredited hy. .the opposition of a considerable 
section within it ^the so-called Copperheads) to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hence Oo^pavbaadlam. 

1863 Boston Commw. 30 Oct, In the attempt to turn Mary* 
land and Missouri over to copperheadism. 188a New Yoih 
Trihune 15 Mar., How he (Jackson] would excoriate Tilden 
for his oopperheadiKm. 

Oopperloe, -la, obs. ff. Coffebab. 

Oopperingp : see under Coffee v. 

Copperlaill (kp parij), a. rare. [See -IBH.] 
Somewhat coppery. 

1667 PhiL Trans, li. 468 la otherplaces. .Copperish fluon 
are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 Dampiee V^. (1698) I. 
viL 173 Pearl-Oysters, .taste very copperish, if eaten raw. 
1774 Mas. Delany Corr. Ser. 11. II. 4^7 A little brasstsh, 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff adhering to a bit of slate. 
i8n Daily Tel.aS Aug., The once golden and silvery town 
..has a copperish look about its edges like a very old 
coin. 

CopP«risa Ckfrp^iz\ V- [f. COFPIE sh. 4- 
-ize: cf. siiveriu.'l tram. To impregnate with 
copper or some preparation containing that metal. 
In mod. Diets. 

Oepper-nOtM. [CC Ger. hup/ermase^ F. em- 
perose^ 


075 

L PM. A fed note conaed fay the dbeoie Aem 
rosacea^ by intempeiinee, alto, os « single 
word, a n we for the 

Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr, a ii. 1 Had as Keue, Helens 
goMta tongue had oommended Troylui lor a coppar noaa. 
im Soorr Ni^t x. The Moutest raven dated not come 
within a yard of that coppai^aoan RB8a Sac. Lax.t 
CafperuMSt a synonym osAme Rosaeem. 

2. The Copper-nosed ikeskm \,lepomispaJl$dtis). 

Hence Oo’pper-aiMBed having a red- or copper- 
coloured nose. 


7'oMgt Pouacre, a filthy, fowe, 

, <*f33) 

ie aud Gibbie. 


fSr8'8o Noern Pluiaerh (t6j6} 386 He was coppers 
and that was full of white streaks here and theie. «fl8d 
Hollysano Traas. Fr. - - - 

rotten, copper nosed one. . 

I. TO Copper-nos'd Francie \ 

Copperooste, -ose, -oub, obs. ff. Cofpxbas. 
t OoppgrO'M, a. Obs, [Attrib. nse of on early 
form of CoPFEBAS, app. treated like on adj. in 
•OBE « CoPFERona a. a.j Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

z^ Sir T. Browne Peeud. Ep. vi. xiL 336 An Atramentoui 
condition or mixture, that is a vttriolate or copperose quality. 
z6a^ Cay in PhiL Trans, XX. 370(11] has in some 1 * 1 iiom 
a Cwperose Taste pretty strong. 
tCopperosadi a, Obs. if, F. eouperose 
copper-nose + -ed: cf. next, sense 1.] Affected 
with Acne rosacea or copper-nose. 

1944 Phaer Regim, Lift (1553) Bvb, Rednas of the fece 
that IS not coppeiosed. 

t Oo*pperoiUl« a, Obs. Also 6 ooperoua. 
[In sense l perh. related to P*. eouperose (Paid, 
i6th c.) the disease Coffer-nose ; in sense a app. 
related to Coffebab, F. eouperose ; thongh in both 
there was prob. association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. CoPFim 4 - -oub for cuprous^ 

1. Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acne rosacea or Coffer-nose. 

IS4> R. Copland Guydott*t Quest. CAintrg. Q iv b, Dladce 
coperous skal and scabbe in tbo face. 1944 Phaer Regim, 
i^yf^ (1546) C j, A general diete for al copperoux faces. 

2 . Of nr belonging to copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A>. vi. xil 336 A vitriolous 
or copperous quality ; for ritrmlf is the actrra . . ingredient 
in Inke. 

3 . ? Coppery, aiproua 

1834 Bbckpord Italy 11 . 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Co'pper-pla^te, eo'pperplate. 

1. gen. (Better written as turo words.) A plate 
of copper ; also collect. 

1669 Panrs Diary <1879) IH* SUh in bales and boxes 
plate. 1^ WoRLfocE Syst. Agrk. xil 1 6 (1681) 


gold, and in a copper-plate. 1777 
370 They are con^sro 
iWi Raymond Mining 


94A Then take a C^per-plate, about the sum of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate. 17^ 7 tr. Keyslefs Trav. (1760) IV. 17a 
The letters are of gold, and set In 
Robertson Hist. Amer.isfS^^ 111 . r 
of thin lacquered copper-plates, ifl 
Gloss., Copper-plates, the plates of amalgamated copp^ 
over whicn the auriferous ore is allowed to flow, .and u^n 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. 

2 . Spec, A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for printing. 

1668 ExetUency Pen 4- Pencil R5 Copper plates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. 1689 Petty Last 
Will p. vii, I have.. the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 Southall Bu^ Pref., He not only forwarded 
the Impression, but directed and order'd the Copperplate. 
s8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4" Art II. 770 Toe copper- 
plate IS prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. i8u Babbage Leon. Manuf x. 66 
Impreuions from the same block, or the same copper-plate. 

3 . A print or impreRsion from such n plate. 

1663 Gkabixr Counsel G iq b, Untill a large worke (with 
Copper Plates) shall have had time to be put forth. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (T783) III. 174 Copperplates of 
their paintings .. publishea oy various authors. ,1840 
Thackeray (T. Crtiikshank (1869) 997 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4 . collect, Coptjerplate engraving or printing. 

1817 Kratingb Trav. 11 . 8a What ideas copper-pdate 

suppIieB are yet mote inadequate. s8a6 Miss Mitforu / Vf- 
lage Ser. 11. (i863> 994 The Th was there as legible os copper- 
plate. Mod. colloq. His writing is like copper-plate. 

6. attrib, (Better as one word.) 

1804 J. Johnson Typt^r. I. 593 The earliest specimens of 
copper-plttte printing. 1858 Simmonds Diet, Tradtt Copper- 
place maker, a workman who shapes, smooths, ancf pre- 
pares metal plates for engraving. Ibid., Copperplate Press, 
a roller press for striking ofl* impressions <mi paper from a 
metal plate. 1878 Thurston Hist. Steam-Engine 33 A 
cimperplate engraving. 

Oo^pparplates Z'- [f.prec] tram. To engrave 
on and print from a copper-plate. 

iBoa Scott Let. 15 Mar. In Lwhari, It will be time for 
him to be copperplated, as Joi^b Gillon used to call it, 
when he is a Major General. 188s Sia J. Benedict Weber 
84 The notes flowed to bis pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper. 

CopperrooBt, obs. f. Coffebab. 

Copper-row, var. Cof-bosx, the Com-poppy. 


1. An artificer in copper ; one who manufisetures 
copper utensils. 

tnjr in RUtyLond. Mem. (1868) t6o Robert de Suttone 
and Walter leXew copresmythes. e sgig Cochs Lorells B. 
(Percy Soc.) 9 Roke makers, coper amythes, and lorymers. 
1996-34 Tindalb 9 Tim. iv. 14 Alexander the coppersmyth 
did me moche evylL lyza Lond, Geu&, Na Fit for 


mvmme 

•nyBrttdWGf OoppivSasith'suaiu si|« ChAMfom Me, 
/fsMwr 138 The C99pe^4laldl fe a 
2 . The popular name in India of tfan CrUnaon* 
bitaated Barbet {XanthMmea MKm)* Urdff 
UssHbttytU.'X 

sMi Jeroon Birds sf tudda (1874) It jsfi tf has ai»- 
Burkaluy loud aote which sowida liae ieeSdmkdM. »11iis 
soniid and the motion of iia head, accompanyiMg it, oavo 
given origin to the nnma of eeppermUkn ilfn JC AsmoLO 
Lt. Asia 90 In the mangomprays The j|ua 4 Mds ffeihod$ 
alone at Ids gieco fergo loifed the Joud Coppotanwh 
OcppaK^well* An old-feahloned nrtangeRMet 
in sugar-making, consisting of a laAf row of open 
pans or boilers bricked together wfthiii two panAlel 
walls, and heated bv a fire at one end. 
l*he canejoice from the mill was conducted Into Iho bSUar 
most distant from the fire, and succesrivoty lidlcd froni one 
boiler to another, until it reached that neatest the fite^ 
where the process of inspimatian was completed, 
t Oo’vpasNom. Oit. 

1 . ‘A little worm in diips* (J.). 

Supposed to mean the ship-worm. Teredo 

2 . * A moth that fretteth garments ' ( J.). 

3 . ' A worm breeding in one’s hand * (J.). 

1799 Johnson cites Ainsworth. 

copper a. [f. Coffer rd.i + •t.J 

Characterized by the presence, qualities, or ap- 
pearance of copper. 

1791 Hamilton herthollefs Dy^egpX. 1.1. r. 77 A raddlsH 
coppery tinge. 1831 Carlyle SarifRet, (1858) 39 'Ihe grim 
coppery clouds, 1869 C. Bonrr U'ransylvemia jaS Coppery 
particles attach themselves to the iron. tSyi Nafnkvs Pretn 
k Cure Dis, 111. ii. 696 A bitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

fa. (Qualifying, or combined with, names of 
colours, as coppery green ^ red^ etc. 

s8a8 Stark hlem. Nat. Hist. 11 . 984 Head coppery-fpuen. 
iBBa Ths Carden i Apr. 919/2 Of a coppery yellow cmoui:* 

Coppet : see Coffed ppl. a. 

Coppeweb(be, obs. l. Cobweb. 

Coppiow (kp-pis),/A Forms: a. 6oopya,-ay89 
6>7 oop(p)ise, (6 ooppiaae, ooitpiasa), 7 ooppia, 
ooploe, 7- oopploe ; d. pi* 6 oopyes, 6-7 oop- 
plea, -ya ; sing. 6 oopie, 6-7 (8-^^ dicd\ ooppy^ 
-ey, -le. See also Cupbe. Ta. OF. copfie, setups 
feiz, colpc'iz \~-\sXt L. ty^ ^colpdiUistm ‘having 
the quality of being ciit\ f colp&t^ ppl. stem of 
colpdrtf to cut with a bloWp f. late L. colpus (Salic 
Law), earlier colapus (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke:— L. colaphus^ a. Gr. icdAadKW blow, cuff. 
(The AFr. aud M£. form was latinized in later 
times as eopeda, eopkia.) As in other Fr. woida 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing. copys\ this led to the Fjig, 
sing, being frequently made copy^ cep^, which la 
now very common in the dialects. On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
•es, -ij, -ys of plurals, often dropped, leaving tops, 
surviving in the form Cofbb, q.v.J 
L A small wood or thicket cQUsistiug of under- 
wood and small trees grown for the purpose of 
periodical cutting. 

a. 1930 Elyot Hicf., Cssdua sylua, woddei used to ba 
cutte, Xopoyiea. 1540 Charter in Madox Permulare 
Anglic, 1170a) 915 Una prmdictarum copiciarum vocatur 
Overekyll Copys, socunda vocatur Feyroke Copys, etc. 
1980 North Pfutarch (1676) 253 And net fire of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. 1988 Shaba. L. L,L. 
IV. i. 9 Vpoo the edge of yonder Cotoico. 1993-9 Norokm 
spec. Brit., M’sex 4 Herts. 11. x EncHnad to wood, and 
coupiiaes. i6ei Holland Pliny I. 379 It is of this nature, 
To be cut as a coppis. ^ 173a Pofe Lines to Ld. Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing else at top is, Can only constitute 
a ooppioa. 1B16 J. Smith Pasiarmma Sc. 4 Art II. 649 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. 1867 
Trollofk Chron. Barset J. xxxtii. s8x 7 'hese coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belmiged to the archdeacon. 

ff. 1939 Act 31 Hen. r HI, c. « Their woodcs, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growinge and beinge within the saide 
Chac'e. X564 Hawakd Eutropitts vi. 53 For the enlargo- 
mente of theyr groves or copyes. XR73 1 usber Hwh. (1878) 
Z09 Fence copie in, £r heawers begirL 1616 Subfl. & 
Markh. Countrie Farme 657 Coppies of vnderwood. 1637 
Hakribon ms. Sure. Shemeld (in Sheffield Gloss.\ Item 
the holdeth an intacke lying between Kivelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. x7o»-i K. Go(;cii Hist, 0/ meddle so 
Called the higher parkc and the coppy. 1869 in Lonsdale 
Gloss., and 2876 Cumltrld. Gloss., Loppy, coppice, 
b. collectively. Coppice-wood, underwood. 
t977 ff* CfOOCE HeresbacKs Husb. it. (1586) lox A grenl 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order. 
1669 WoRLiDOE Syst. rizWr. (1681)394 Coppico, Ceptss, or 
C^se, the smaller sort of wood, or Under- wood. 

2 . Comb., as copfice^bird, ’ground, ‘land; cop- 
pice-feathered, -topped adjs. ; ooppioe-wood (see 
CoPhEW(K)D), 


0x840 J. C. Mangan Poems G8 vP The piping notea 
of the ^coppice bird. 1847 Tbnn\*son Priuc. iv. 5 By erveiy 
*copnice-reatheFd chasm and deft ztm B. Gooce Hereo* 
brtcVs Hush. 1. (15861 17 The seventh, for *Coppie grounde: 
the eyght, for Timber trees. 1707 J. Mortimbr Husb, (^. ), 
You may transplant them (tregslfor coppice ground, waIks, 
or hedges. 01704 Locke (J. , The rate of ’coppice landa 
will fan upm tne discovery of coal-mines. 1890 Dickkni 
Bleak Ho. ii. The gim rise, *ooppice-topped. 

Copi^ca (kp'pia ), V. For forma see prec. [f. 
prcc. 8D.] —COPBE V. I. 

1938 Lblamd Itm, y. 89 The Wood cut doun was never 



COFFIOXD, 


OOF8. 


• 

copiild. isit Act <3 Eii». c. ^ f 4 Woodi or Underwoodt 
..by him pre«ervei] and coppuwd for the Uie of hit Iron 
World. 1790 W. Marihall Rur, Rc^n, MuU, C#., 
to cut down, for underwood. 

Coppiced ik^pitt), ppL a, [f. Coppice -10.] 

1 . Treated as coppice ; cut down periodically. 

1577 H. Googi Htre^tacfCc HutS, 11. (1586) 105 b, Cop* 

pitted Woodet are commonly Revered into to many parcelt, 
at may serve for yeerely felling, tome ttill growing while 
others are a felling. 

2 . Furnished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 
iSgt J. Breb . 9 /. J/er 6 fri^s UU 96 In amber robes the 

orapiced delU were dretRcd. 

Coppioing piaiq), vbl. sb, [f. Coppice sb,"] 
Coppicc-wo(j 3 . 

1891 FtcM 7 Mar. 337/1 The awful damage tliey [rabbiu] 
did to coppicing during the frost. 

Coppid'timk : see Copimtank. 

Coppie, obs. f. Coppice, Copt. 

Coppiehoall, -hool, var. Cappt-role Sc, Obs, 
Coppil, obs. f. Cupel. 

CoppUd, var. CoppLED ppl. a. Obs, 

Co-pping, sb. [f. Cop v.^ + -i»o.] 

+ 1 . A top-knot or curl of hair ; called t/ia/. a 
topping, Obs, 

Artftaury it 464/a Women wear Hair in 
a Copping, or fore-Iock, when a Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of tiie head, at little Children tliat have 
long hair are uhually dressed. 

2 . ‘ A fence. Mor/h ’ (Halliw.). Cf. Cop sb.'^ 6. 
Co*ppinff, vbl sb. [f. Cop sb ‘^ 34- -ing ] 
Spinning. The formation of * cops ’ of thread. 
Used atirib., cbiedy in the names of parts of the 
machine connected with the formation of the 
* cops as C(pping‘boam, -part, -rail etc. 

* 7®3 Tati* Patent No. 1938. 3 The moveable rail. . 
which, .givefl that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness upon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 180a S^ic\f. Rarl of Dundonaht s 
Patent No. 2896. a The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail. 1873 Use Diet. Art* I. 99a 'l^he range 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. Ibid. 111 . 877 There Is a 
coping motion connected with the machine. 

Ooppin-tank : tee Copintank. 

Ooppia(e, -isae, obs. IT. Coppice. 
t Co*pple, Obs. Also 7 oopiMll. [app. a dim. 
of Cop sb.'i Cf. OF. coupel copol now coupeau 
summit of a hill, etc., dim. of OF. eoppe summit.] 

1 . A crest on a bird’s head. Hence an appella- 
tion for a crested fowl : cf. Coppy sb,'^ 

IE. . Pii.KiNGTON Toum. Tottetikom 49 in Had. R. P, P, 
111 . 84 And coppull my brode hen that was bro^t out of 
Kent. z6oo Surfi.rt Coantrie Famte 1. ix. 115 I'he [peaj 
cocke . . hatelh . . his yong ones, vntUl they be growne to 
baue a coppell vpon their heads. 

2 . A little summit or eminence ; » F. coupeau, 

i6oe Haki.uyt III. 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 

vpon it is a coppie not very high. 

Coppln, obs. f. Couple, Cupel. 
GO'pple-CrOWn. Obs. exc. dial [see prec ] 

1 . A tuft of feathers on a fowl's head ; a crest. 

a 1614 Randolph Amjrnfa* ii. iii, I.ike the Coppie-crowne 
The Lapwing has. 17^ E Ward /fnd. RediV. 11 . iii. 14 
Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
coppte Crown. 1730 Swift Pawgyr. Dean^ Whose OfTrings 
..Adorn our crystal River’s Banks: Nor seldom grace the 
Bow’ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
#i8a5 Forsv roc. E. Anglia^ Copple’Crown, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect. It is 
sometimes called a topple-crtnvn. 

2 . Short for copple-crowned hen ; CoPPT sb.^ 
{U,S. local). 

Hence fOoiniilo-crownud ppl a , crested, peaked, 
s68e Ia Wafer Voy. (1799) 336 Of different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown'd, the common Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind. 173a Mrs. Drlany C<^r. 1 . 369 
You are very good in getting the copple-crowned fowl 173a 
Swift 14 tks. (1778) IV. 191 Excrements .. coppie crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid. 

+ CoT»pled, ffl. a Obs. Also 7 copied, 
oopplla, -elled. [f. Copflb 4- -bd.] 

1 . Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

1600 SuRFLET Countrii Farm* 1. xxil. 193 ’fhe rough 
footed or coppild [pigeons], .are too mournful. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. viiL ft i (i649> 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard 
cwled head with teeth like a saw. 

2 . Rising conically to a summit or point. 

i6eo Hakluyt Voy. III. 606 (R.) Without this cape about 
a league there is a little coppled rocke. 1647 U. More 
Sow of Soul 1. I. xxv. So School-bcwes do aspire With cop- 
pell'd nat to quelme the Dee. 1708 Woodward Fo**iU (J.), 
Some being flatter on the top, others more coppled. 

tCopple-stone. Obs. [cf. Copplino ///.«. 3; 

also ConBI.B-ftToNE, COQOLE-8TOEB.] 
a 1718 Woodward (cited by Johnson), Copplesiont* are 
lumps and fragments of stone or marble, broke from the 
adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 

Copple-tanked : see under Copintank. 
tOo*ppling, oopUng,///. a. Obs. [Related 
to Copple sb a, and CoppLBo ; but in senses a and 
3 app influenced by cockling., toppling.] 

L Swelling upwards to a summit. 

1670 H. Stubbk Tke Pint Ultra 144 , It rose with an un- 
equal intumescence, copling, like a loaf in the midst. s688 in 


976 

Somers Tracts Ser. 1. II. 303 A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep the Swret of what her Mejesty was to 
make the copiihg Belly. 1694 Narboeouoh, etc Vw. i* e3 
A small rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock. Ibid, 4e 
l.Arge Hills, and some round copling topi. Ibid. 60 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 1745 F. 1 'honas Jr$*L Anson'* 
Voy. 18 The Gentry about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the Northward. 

2 . Of the sea: hor^ng up into short irregular 
waves, tumbling ; « CoexuNO ppl a, a. 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trams. 11 . 407 The weves . . are 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

S, Of stones, etc. : Unsteady, toppling ; Cocs- 
LINO ppl a. 3. 

a i8aE Forbv, Coppling, adv.^ unsteady. In danger of fall- 
ing. * It stands coppling, as if it stood upon iu head 

Coppola, obs. f. Cupola. 

Copporas, ooppras, etc. obs. fit. Cofpebas. 
Coppa, obs. form of CoP8£. 

Co'ppjr sb.\^ ooppy-stool. north dial. Also 
oopy, 5 oopatole. ^^f uucettain derivation.] A 
low stool. 

14. . Burlesquo Poem in ReL Ant, I. 86 Colrakus and 
copotoluB, one gret whyle-barrous. 1807 J. Stagc Poems 
iCumbrid. dial. ) 10 The breyde now on a co^y stuol Sits 
down. 1811 Wii.LAN IVest Rbiing Gloss., Coppy, a low 
stool for a child. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coppy, Copy, a 
small stool, generally a three-legged one. 1875 Lancashire 
Gloss.^ Co/py-sfooi. 1883 Mrs. I^yhm Linton CArix/. AVr-^- 
iand I. iii. 57 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ' copy* 
(a kind of siooU 

Co’ppp, a. and sb.^ dial and collog, [f. Cop 
jA.--h-Y.] A. 0(1/. Having a cop, crested. B. 
sb. A crested or tufted fowl. 

s88o ly. Cornwall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls. 1885 
Bnoaar 30 Mar. 1948^9 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 
. special prize for best buff coppy. 1891 Ibid, ao Feb., 

3 large buff coppy hens, so/- each. 

Coppy, ooppyae, obs. ff. Coppice. 

I) Copra (k^ pra). Also 6 obopra, 8 oopera, 

9 ooprah, oopperali. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app. ad. Malayalam 
kop^ra, in Hindi kho^i coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the coco-nut, prepared and 
exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1584 Barret in Hakluyt II. 413 (Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. 1998 tr. Linschoten's Voy, 101 (Y.) 
'I'he other Oyle is prast out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. i7a7 A. Hamilton New Aec, E. Ind. I xxv. 
906 Cocoa-nut . . produceth . . Copera. or the kernels of the 
Nut dried, and out of those kernels there is a^ very clear 
Oyl expresc. s88o Atkenmnm z6 Dec. 609/1 It is fortunate 
for Fiji that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
1889 H. H. Romilly Verandah in N. Guinea 975 Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into Bmall pieces and 
dried in the sun. 

OopraBmla, -agogue : see Copbo-. 

Copras, -es, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Copre, obs. form of Copper. 

Co-pre abytsr, [Co- pref. 3 b.] A fcllow- 
presbyter. CT. Compresbyter. 

c i8a8 F.. Irving Hist, Ch. Scot. Wks. 1864 1 . 561 Columba 
. . with twelve co-presbyters, .settied in Iona. 

Co-pre'BSnce. [Co- 3 a.] rrcsence together ; 
the state or fact of being co-rresent. 

1817 Coleridge Biog, Lit. 193 The conception of nature 
does not Mparenily involve the co-presence of the intelli- 
'' ' Authority Reltg. 1. iv. 




gence 1890 J. Martineau Seat 

The peaceful copresence and orderly cooperation of 
lions or human beings. 

Co-pre'aent, a. [Co- a.] Present together. 

1817 oLKRiDGR Biog. Lit. 1 . vi. 116 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links, the free-will, .is co-extensive and 
co-present. 1890 Martineau Seat Authority Relig. I. 
iii. 98 Several instinctive affections are co-present on terms 
of equality. 

Copresae, -price, -prig, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Co-prlnclpate : see Co- pref, 3 a. 

Gopro-p before a vowel oopr-, combining form 
of Greek xuirpfir dung, as in Oopra’mla [Gr. of/ia 
blood], blood-poisoning from the faeces in case of 
costiveness; hence Oopwmlo a. Oo’pragogua 
[Gr. <l7ai7-<5f carrying away], a purgint^ medicine. 
Oopra*m«gig [Gr. Iftcoir vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Copro’pbiloiiE a. [Gr. tplK-ot loving], 
fond ot dung; feeding or growin|i[ upon dung. 
tOopvo'pbory [med.L. coprophorta, Gr. -tpopia 
carrying], purgation (Bailey). Copro’EtosiB, in 
Bailey t ooprostaoy [Gr. oraais a stopping], cos- 
tiveness. (See other words below.) 

Co-produoe, -projector ; sec Co- pref. i, 3 c. 

Coprolita (k^prd^Uit). [mod. f. Gr. ttbvpo-t 
dung 4- XiOos stone : Fee also -Itb.] A stony roundish 
fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the 
petrified excrement of an animal. 

1819 Buckland in Trans. Geo/. Soc. (1835) 111 . 993 On the 
Discovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Fceccs. in the Lias at 
Lyme Regis, and in other formations. 1870 Y eats Hat. Iliet, 
Comm. 31 As a source of manure, coprolices have become 
imTOrtant. 

Ooprolith (kp'prdlib). [f. Gr. irdirpo-f dung 4- 
hi$o-t stone : see prec.] A ball formed of hard- 
ened forces in the bowels {Spd, Soc, Lex.) ; alsow 
prec. 


GoprophaMtt (kpprpfauiLD). [f. 
Coprophag-i the dung-bceiles,] A dung-b 


Hence Oopvo-, koproU-tMe a, 

1838 Bailey The Ago 149 High would rise The Icopro. 
lithic mounudn of his lies. 

Goprobtio (k^pidU tik), a, [f. Copbolitb 4 - 
• 10.] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites. 

s8B9 Buckland in Trane, Geoi. Soc. (1635) 11 . 998 The ex- 
tent ar'* * *■ 

able, 
bodies. 

bony and coprolitic matter. 

Goprology (kfiprp l6d3i), [f, Copbo- + -loot ; 
cf. Cir. novpoAbyot dong-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordure ; filth in literature or art. 

1838 Times 99 Jan , Pictures of his particular contribu- 
tions to coprology. i8rt Sat. Rev. 98 Aug. 904/1 T'he Greek 
Anthology— or Coprokuy as it ought to be called. x88o 
Swinburne Study B. jonson ii. 95 All English readers, 1 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen. 

Co-promlfior, -promoter : see Co- pref, 3 e. 
Go-prO*perty. [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint property. 

1875 aiR G. Mellish in Law Rep, i Com. Pleas Div. 57 
Both parties^have moie or less a co- {property Jn tiie liouse. 

mod.L. 

. „ „ . „b«etle. 

184a Beandk Diet, Science 4* Art, Coprophagans, Copro- 
phagn, A section of Lnmcllicorn beetles which live in and 
upon the dung of animals. 

Goprophagiat (kpprp'f%d3iEt). [f. as%ext4- 
■ 18 T.J A tlung-entcr. 

1887 Pop. Sc. MO, XXX. 605 There are real coprophagists 
or dung-eaten among birds. Some vultures, etc. 

Goprophagons (k^prp-l'agos), a. [f. mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a. Gr. Kovptxpdy-os dung-eatiiig (f. 
Kurtpo-t dung + -<payos eating) : see -oub.] Feeding 
upon dung ; said esp. of the dung-beetles. 

i8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (1896) IV. 493 Ciwopha- 
ffous insects. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist,, Mammalia ill. 119 
Extremely few coprophagous beetles have hitherto . . been 
found in Australia 1866 Intell Observer No. 56. 134. 

So Oopro’pbagy, the eating of excrement. 

1891 J. G. Bouricx Scatol. Rites v. 99 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons. 

Copro philoUB, a. : sec Copru-. 
Go-propri‘etor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
or owner. Hence Co-proprl’etorablp. 

1796 Bentham IVks. XI. 115 Co-proprietors might, any or 
all of them, have been repugnants. 163a Act 9 -3 WilL JV, 
c. 6s ft 8 .411 co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property. 1875 Poste 
Gains i\. Comm. (ed. 91 907 Cominunio or co-proprietorship. 

Gop-roaa, ooppeisroae. fcf. F. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion witn F. couperose cop- 
peras, or copper-nose, has been suggested ; Hatz- 
teld compares Ger. klapperrose.] A local name of 
the red Corn Poppy i^Papaver A htras). 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796' 11 . 487 Com, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-rose. Head-wark. 1787 Grose 
Pravtne. Gloss,, CoP rose, Papaver rheas, called also head 
work. >847-78 Halliwell, Copper~rose, the red field poppy. 
1878-66 Britten & Holland Vtant-n., Cop^rose, or Copper- 
rose. I Northiimb., Yorksh., Suffolk.) One Yorkshire corre- 
spondent writes it Copptrrass. 

OoproB^e, -Bse, ol s. ft. Copperas. 

CoproBtasls : see Cofro-. 

Gops, OOpae (k^ps). Also 5 oopya. [OE. cops, 
cosp ■■ OS. cosp (in cumb. litho-cospun dat. pl.).J 
1 1 . A shackle for any part of the body ; a fetter 
(OE. fft-cops), manacle {hand-cops'^, or collar 
{sweor-cops\ to aecure a prisoner. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 765 In yuo Pedes vinctorum ieneniur 
cosp [.so Er/., Corpus], cBaS Vesp, Ps. cxlix fcIL 8 I'o 

S ebindanne cyningaH hcara in fot-coKpum. r888 K. A£lfred 
^oeth. xxxviii. i And siSdan slean on bn racientan and on 
cospas, c 1000 Supp. jElfric's Gloss, in Wr - Wiilcker 189/90 
Angttina cops, a ziee P’oc, in Wr.-W. 336/37 Compes uel 
cippus fotcopB. Bogia iuc odfte swurcops. Manice hand- 
ers. a laoo Ibid, 559/15 Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops. 

2 . A hasp for fastening a door or gate. 

The hasp is closed over a staple which is then padlocked. 
14.. Medulla Cram ((‘ant. MS.) (in Promp. Parv. s.v. 
Hespe\ Pesellum, a lytel luk of tre, a haspe, a cotpe, a 
sclott [cf. Promp, Parv. H espe of a doore, pesiulum\ 1336 
MS. Ace. St John's Hosp.. Canterb.. rayd for ft copseys 
for a gatte ii)a. [Still used, and well known to country 
ironmongers in the south of England.] 
tb. (See quot.) Obs, 

1499 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) xfx 
Payd to Antony for dre&>»yng of the yron and a copys that 
beryth the lyjht . . iii)*'. 

8. A U-shaped iron, which, by means of a pin 
passing through the ends, can be fixed on the end 
of a pole or beam so as to piovide on attachment 
for tackle, etc.; a Clevis. Applied to various 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: see 
the quots. ^ 

1797 Trims. Soc. Encouragem, Arts XV. 933 The copse, 
W which the cattle draw. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss,, 
Cop*^ a connecting crook of a harrow. Ibid. s.v. fVey, The 
wey » fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow by a 
cop* (an iron bow with a free joint). s88B Elworthy W. 
Somerset Wd.-bk., Copee^ in harness or plough- tackle, a U- 
shaped iron, having a pin through its ends, by which the 
foot*chain of a suilTs attached to the bodkin ; «■ Clevie. In 
breeching harness a copse on either side connects the breech- 
strap with the short meeching-chains. .The bow of a watch 
is called a copse. 



oopaa. 


0 

A pltce of wood (or iroo) fixed on an oar, 
having a hole in it to turn on a thole-pin. Such 
oan are called on the iouth coast of 

ilei C0rri$^t mi When copie oan an ueedm 

•ingle thole*pin it nquired* 

IT See also Cosp. 

t Cops. * Cook's as a deformation of 

01693 Urqvkakt HaSeMs iii. iv. 49 Co]w bodjTi I aink, I 
drown. /M iii. xviii. 146 Coptiody, lhat 1 do believa. 
Oopaal(o, var. of Copsolb. 

Copse (hpps), sA Forms: 6-8 oops, 7-8 
ooppa, 7 oopppe, oop'ae, oopoe, 6^ oopao. 
[16th c. co^Sf (opps^ syncopated form of c^pyst 
coppts CoppTCB. Like c^pySj also, sometimes dia* 
lectally treated as a plural. 

The phonetic reduction of ME. eefy^t to mod. etptie wea 
quite regular: cf. plurals such as nv>r, ME. crepi^s, 
cropfyi^ and such words as tlu. eiier, in M& 
tllets 'sr, -y«. -/i, -y«. The retention ox Cornea, 

beside copt^ Cores, is owing to special circumstances.] 

1 . a CoiTiCB ; a thiclcet of small trees or under- 
wood periodicilly cut for economic purposes. 

1S78 Lvts Oodoifu I. xxxlx. 57 Agrimonie groweth . . In 
hedges and Copses. 1517 Tuaessv. 7 'rag, T, (1837) 13a 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops, m t6e6 Bacon 
Max. ^ Uui Cam. Law“w. (1630) 03 Ten loads of wood 
out of my copps. 1637 Mii.ton Lycidat ^ The willows and 
hazel copMs green. 


the 
yonder 

DONALD 


1770 Goldsm. Dts. yUl. xjn N( 
s where once the garden smil'd. 1866 G. 


copse where once the garden smil'd. 1866 G. Mac- 

Ann, O. NHghh. xiii. (1878) >48 My path lying 

through the fielOH and copses. 

as plural^ whence rarely an erron. sing. 

syae Lund. Ga%. No. 6430/9 Young Oaken Tim^r Trees, 

S owing in Hedge-Rowa Copps, and other Parts of the . . 

state 17S5 Bsadlby Fam. Did. II. av. Woodeodit They 
remain all the Day.. under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
STsy Ibid. I. av. Bird^ The Birds . . rest upon some tall 
Trees, if there are any, or on the Top of Copa i8re Mackav 
Ld. in Lift iii. fiSpo) 56 Imagine a forest of lohy slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepera 

b. collectively. ■■ Copse wood 2 ; loosely ^ the un- 
derwood of a wood or forest. 

173s SoMBRviLLX Chmt II. 183 Where those towering 
Oaks Above the humble copse aspiring risa 1814 Scott 
IVatf. ix, A deep and wooded deli, from the copse of 
which arose a massive, hut ruinous tower. 1807 Stxuabt 
Planter* t G. (z8s8) iz The transplanting of Copse or Under- 
wood. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 

2. transf. and 

1633 G. Hrsbbrt TemMa% Pilgrimage tl, So to cares cons 
I came, and there got through, With much ado. 1645 G. 
Danikl Poems Wks. 1878 11 . 6s If I Have bristlie haire, Or 
my head bald, or b«ird in Cop'ses grow, 
d. Comb.^ as copse^ shootings -ware ; copse-clad^ 
-covered adjB. Also Copsrwood. 

t8z8 Krats Endymion 1. zso Through *come-clad vallies. 
i^a Jbnkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) zy Low copse-clad 
hills. s8za Edin, Rev. XX. 993 Rough ^copse-covered 
cliffs. 1883 Harpede Mag. Jan. 334/3 In *copse-8hooting 
it is advisable to know both who and where are your com- 
paniona sW T. Hardy Weodlandere ii, Mr. George Mel- 
bury, the timber, bark and *copse-ware merchanL 
Copse, OOpO (kpps), v.l [app. f. C 0 P 8 lb.; 
but possibly 7. Cofbb sb.'l tram. To fasten or 
shut up to confine, enclose. Also^. 

1617 Hales GeM, Rem. (t68S) z$ Not to sufler your labours 
to be copst and muod up within the poverty of some pre- 
tended method. 1647 Fasindon Semi. (1673) I. 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Mercy . . and draw our limitations as 
it were to copse her up and confine herT i6m — Serm. 439 
(T.^ Nature itself hath copsed and bound us in from flying out. 
Oopoe (k^psN, W.2 [f. C 0 P 8 B X^.] 

1 . tram. To treat ai copse-wo^ ; to make a 
copse of; * to preserve underwood* (J.L 
IS75 Turbrrv. yenerie Ba If he chance to nnde any little 
hewtes or springes privily copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. 1664 Evblvn Sylva (Z679) 
za By Copsing the starvelings in the places where they are 
newly sown. 1734 Swirr Drapier's Lett, vii. The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been M very evil con- 
sequences. z8e7 .Struart Planttds G. (z8a8) 591 A ceruin 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed. 
In order to improve the closeness of the skreen at bottom. 
t8ss SiNGLRTON yirgil X. laS Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again. 

2 . To clothe with a copse. Hence Copied fpl. a. 

17SS T. Amory Mem. (zyfio^ I. 300 Low birch and nazle- 


trees, which copse the sides of Carl vay loch. itSb W. Steven* 
bon Hymn to Deity z4 Thick cops’d hills. 1853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. Bord. 1 . Z54 Here the brae glows with . . 
budding broom, — there copsed with grey willows and 
alders. 

Oopsemate : see Copbu atb. 


Co;psawood, co-ppioe^wood. 

1 . A CoPBB. arch, or Obs. 


SS43 Act 35 Hen. yjff^ c. zy f z In and upon all . . 
Woods commonue called Coppies woods and Underwoods. 
1377 B. Goocb HertebacKs tlusb. 11. (1586) Z05 Copplsse 
Woodes, that are continually to be feld. i6es Holijlmo 
Pliny I. 380 There be also of Date trees coppey wood^ 
which they vse to fell and cut at certaine times. i6s6 
Bacon Sylva v. 1 495 To make hasty Grouring Coppice- 
Woods. 1790 Amblbr Reports Z3Z All coppice woods are 
liable to tithes. i8ti Pinxbbton PetraL 11 . 343 The crater 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water. 

$. sdea Carbw Cormvedl{}.\ The East quarters of the 
shire are not destitute of copse woods, syge Mbs. Dblany 
CoTr. I. 376 A little copsewood which Is cut Into vistas and 
serpentine walks, sfl^ Senrr Demonel, v. t6t Sequestered 
valleys, and dim oopsewoods. 
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S. The low trees and underwood of e oopie^ 

.1^ *8s9^WDwaii Do et umde^ Bk. 7 There Is ooppks wood 

Tm and copsewood sprinted about. 

9 . attrU.^ as eeps m ood oak, 
iW Fobsyth Beeiuiiet Scot. IV. 489 There te . . one con- 
•iderahte tract of copseweod-oak. 

Hence OtrpaowoodeA ppl. a. 

^jJ6s J. OaAMT Copt, ff Guard Uv, In manya copsewooded 

Cl^shen ; see CoRPioif . 

Oopedlig (kp psig), sA [f. CorsB sA} - Cop. 
picnto, copsewood. 

178s Prefects in Ana. Reg. ado Ash for poles or copsing. 
Oopwola, OOpaiL Oh. or dial. Forms : 6 
oopeoU, 7 oopeole, 7-8 oope-aale, 8 oopa-eal, 9 
oopeil. [app. f. Cops sb . : the rest is uncertain.] 

1 . -■ Cops sb. 3. 

_ 34» y cepsolls xvU/. s6es tnv. In 

Miss Jackson Shropshire iVordbk. 97 Two pair of Cot- 
teralls or t^pwles. 1688 R. Holmb Armoury 111. viiL 335 
He beareth Gules, a Cop-soie and Pin, with the chiu^n 
pendant, Argent, by the name of Co/tole. This is very often 
by old Heralds termed a Dog-Couple, but.. 1 should rather 
uLke It for a Shakle and Bmt, with the Chain hanging at 
It. 1704 [nee Cora 46.^ 1717 Bbaulev Fam. Diet. 1 . 

av. Carit The C<me-Sale, and Pin. 1847-78 Halliwbll, 
CopseUt a piece or iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. 1881 Mim Jackson Shropshire IVord-bh.^ CejMl 
. .c. A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plough-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
a^usting the width and regulating the draught. 

2. * A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its place at a proper 
angle to the beam.* 

s88z Shropshire Word-ih. 96 Copsils of this kind fell out of 
use when iron ploughs became general, about 1835^0, 
t CO’ptpin. Obs. [cf. Du. spinnekop spider : 
see Cop sA'A] A spider. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dvi8,The copspin that made 
his nette to take the flsres. 

Cop-Bplnnar : see Cop sbJ^ 8. 

Copatole : see Coppt sA^ 

Copay (kp-psiN, a. [f. Cops* xA -i-.t.] Abound- 
ing in copses ; planted with copses. 

17S7 Dyes Fleece i. 718 Linger among the reeds and 
CO psy banks., ARD T'rvmawzin.iu. 19 Nightin- 

gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kppt). In 7-8 Ooptie, Oopht^e, -tie. 
[Cf. F. fopte^ mod. L. Coptus^ Cophtus mA.Af eh. kkS 
qufif gift collective, ‘the Copts’, with relative adj. 

qtsfHt qiftl Coptic, also qubt, qibt 
^with relative adj. qubti, qibtl^ most prob. ad. 
Coptic rrnTioc gyptios, KynTAioc kyptaios, repr. 
Gr. 'KiyAortos Egyptian. The Arabic w is in some 
places pronounced o, and Arabic having no p is 
obliged to substitute f ox b\ to the former is 
owing the early Cophtus. 

Some have referred me name to Coptos, an ancient city of 
Upper Egypt, and it is possible tiiat this notion has tended 
to make Copt the settled fonn.] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite sect of Monophysites. 

t6is G. Samdvs 7 V«n. zoo Of Christians, the natiue Cop- 
tics are the most in number. z6m Paoitt Christianogr. 

I. ii. (Z636) 79 They are termed Coates : these are the true 
Egyptians, itbr R. Millar Pr^agat.Chr. Il.viii. 368 
Turks and Arabians, Christian Greelu and Cophtes. syay 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 1 . iii. bs Copttes, who are 
circumcised Christians. 1849 Lanb Mod. Egypt. II. 31 z 
The Copts, at prseent, compose less than one fourteenth 
part of tne population m Egypt, 
b. attrib, or adj. 

1633 Paoitt Christianogr. l (z^ 6)99 The Copt Language. 
1849LANR Mod. Egypt, n. 314 The Copt women veil their 
faces . . when any men, excepting their near relations, are 
present. 

Ooyt, var. of Copped ppl. a. 

Copt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cope v. 
Coptank, -tanot : sec Copintabk. 

Coptio (kp’ptik), a. (sA) [mod. f. Copt -t -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Copts. 

Butlbr Hud. ill. ii. Z585 And from their Coptick 
Priest Kirkerus, Found out this Mystlck way to jear us. 
S79B GmtL Mag. LXII. ti. 981 An exact copy of an antient 
Coptic alphabet 1849 XjMoMod. Egy/t. II. 335 Confessioa 
ii required of ail members of the Coptic church. 

2 . sA The language of the Copts. 

xyzs Addison Na 60P a, I am not versed in the Mod- 
em Coptick. IMA Lanb Mod. Egypt. XI. 310 The Coptic 
has become a deadlanguage, understood by very few persons. 
Ooptine ^k^-ptsin). [See -inb.] A colourless 
alkaloid found in Ceptis tri/olia, a ranunculaceous 
plant of N. America. 

1879 in Watte Diet. Chem. yrd Suppl 

t Co*ptite, sA and a. Obs. « Copt, Coptio. 

1678 Cudwobth Intell. Sysf. 338 The Coptites also to this 
very day call it Chemi. z68e R. Dodwbll Two Letters 
(1691) too llie Cqptite or ancient Aegyptiaek [tongue]. 
COpvla (k(7*pisxl&). [a. L. eSpula, f. co{my 

togetner ap-dre to fasten, fit, with dim. suffix.] 

L Logic and Gram. That part of a proposition 
which connects the subject and predicate; the 


(iovfnJkmm. 

pntent tenM of the veth ^ Ah (With or witXioiit a 
ttegative) employed te a puM iigii of predication. 

JtgB yind. Hestmmemto Addr. Ids. *9 m the 

Copula, or word iM dm WiutiNs 1 6. 46 

Not property one iknpllfwt of ipee^ hut tmthOr a mla- 
tureof two, namely the Predlceleaad^pUta, Watts 


Leigk II. i, A proMdoA Is tuoally denouditetedalfirluatiye 
or negative from Its copula, tlijo MiU Aqfix f. L I a The 
CopuU is the sign denoting that there ii an AttimeKien or 
denial. i8lv f^wMia Deduct. Lhgic u. ii. es. 

2. gm. A connexioii ; a Imk. 

•M Habuv set Rp, John (1863) 185/f Thlajl^h] bifugs* 
as it were, the Copttbi. that which knits QirisC eno^ 
Christian together. slgS SMBaeou Rug. 7 >w^«* tAL Wka. 
(Bohn) 11 . zo^No copula bad been^datected between nay 




either in physlm or in tKoa||tit 

8. Anat. A part (e. g. a bone, cartilage, or Uga* 
ment) connecting outer parts. 

1681 tr. mUid Rem. Med. IPhs. Voeab.. Cefutm, a Jeyn- 
ing or fastning together, fettering, tess-oe M avni Exfoi. 
Lex., Copnlei, old term for a Ugement. i8Bn Syd. Soc* 
Lex., Copula mmgtus cerebri, a synonym of the CaHtui 
cekUosum. 1878 Bell Gogenbautr's Comp. Anai. 469 Aa 4 
rule iu [the hyoid arch*s] copula is inciwsted in iise nnd 
nffords n support for the tongue. 

4 . A Couflbb in the oigan. 
iPse Seidbl Organ 67 The copula Is that contrivance hf 
which two or more key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

6. Afus. A short connecting passage; Co^ 
DBTTA, Conduit 7 ; a ‘ link *. 

1880 OusELRV in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 368/1 A few notes to 
connect the subject and answer. .Such connecting tiotas are 
named the Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term of Roman Law.] 

1864 Ld. Chancellor (in Times 8 June), Supposing this 
promise to tie given in England in writing t * When we go 
back to Edinburgh I will marry you ;* and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland. 

t Co*pula&t, a. Obs, rarr~ K [ad. L. copuldnf-, 
ir. pple. of copulSrt to link together, conjoin, 
'ODPLB.] Connecting or coupling. 

1658 R. White tr. Digof^ Powd. Symp. (1660) 47, B is 
cwulaiu, lying between A and C. 

Copiilar (kp piwl&Ji), a. [f. L. type cSpuldris, 
f. cbpu/a : see -ab.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a copula. 

i86d M ANSEL Proteg. Logica Notes 358 An apodeictical . . 
judgment requires a different statement of the copular re- 
lation. 

tOO'pillatt, a. (sb.) Obs, [ad. L. cSpuldt-us 
linked, coupled, pa. pple. of cdpuldrt : see next I 

1 . Connected, coupled ; conjoined, united, (In 
first quot. const, as pplc.^ 

laja-Mtr. Higdemilhjlh) 1 . 108 These 8* wordes, lebus 
and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, lerusalem, re- 
sultetbe. sfioT-as Bacon Ess., Custom (Arb.) 37s If the 
force of Custome Simple and Separate be greate ; the force 
of Custome Copulate and Conioyn'd . . U farre greater. sB^g 
Milton Tetrmch. (z8sz) 943 Is our commission, .to take the 
parts of a copulat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
si^ the first ts absolutely true, the other notf 

2 . Serving to connect, copulative, b. as sA A 
copulative word. 

1631 Gouoe GocTs Arrows 1. 1 This copulate panicle ifim/. 
167* Penn Spirit Truth yind. 133 (fronds, ^jectives. 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctives, Prepositions. 

Copulate (ky pinl^it), v. [f L. cdpuHd-t ppl. 
stem of cbpuldre to fasten together, link, couple, 
f. copula ; see above.] 

1 1 , tram. To couple, conjoin, link together. Obs. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. 111. iiL 43 Things of themselves 

most opposite, were copulated and linked together. 1677 
Ibid. IV. Pfocm 7 llie parts of an hypothetic proportion 
are copulated by the conditional particle, *if'. s8ea T. 
Taylor Apuleius 398 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion. 

1 2 . intr. To become conjoined or united. Obs, 

c 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) 1 . 60 The two nations must 

needs copulate and mix. 

8. intr. To unite in sexual congress. (Now 
chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

163B Lithgow Trav. iv. (iwa) 119 The devout Mahometans 
. . accompting themselves damned to copulate (as they think) 
with the off-spring of doggs. 1646 Sia T. BaowNB Pseud. 
Ep, 961 All that urine backward do copulate wvytdhv, clmta- 
tim, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec. tri/e’e Sister ao It bad 
been . . an hainous Sin . . in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 111 . 134 
When the copulating season is over. s8a8 Stark Eiem. 
Nat. Hist, ll. la Ihese animals, .do not copulate, but the 
males shed a fecundating fluid upon the ova deposited by 
the females. 

Copulatiozi (kppifiU' /on^. [a. F. copulation 
(14th c. in Littr^), au. L. cdpuldtidn-om, n. of motioii 
f. c^ldrc ; see pree j 

t L The action of coupling or Unking two things 
together, or condition of being coupled; con- 
nexion, union. Obs, 

41400 Test. Love l (1360) 978/a Evety othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these la was, 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John Pref. a a, llie wonderfull copulacion of the saved 
nature vnto ours oy his incarnacion. 15^ Banister Hitt, 
Man 1. 5 That kynde of copulation cmllM Synchondrosii, is 
to be noted by the bones of the breat. a W. Pbmblr 


Walpole Corr. (1837) 5^179 A pyramid which by a most 
unnatural copulation u at once a grotto and a green- 
house. 


COPVhATlVB, 
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COPY- 


b. Grammatical or logical oonnexion. 
tSM A. Day S«creiarv u. (i6as)86 When one or moe 
mcmbertt doe fulluMr in eijuall tentences, u thus . . : or thuR 
with copitUtion ; neither haitt thou . . , nor . . , nor . . . sfl|94 
Hickok Afenf. Sc, 246 The varieties of judfiements, whidi 
depend upon the forms of copulation. 

fO. quasi-^^mr. A combination. O^J. rare, 

1/74 FI. Wai.polk L*t. Sir iV. Hamiltcm 19 Jane, A new 
ioMlrument . . a copulation of a harpsicord and a violia 

2 . spec. The union of the lexos in the act of 
generation. (Now chie/ljr a term of Zoology.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Made one flemihe by carnal 
lacyon or 1 >odily felaw»hyp. c Monk L(/9 Hen. VJli, 
^ BecauKe of the camalf copuiacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene. 1577 B Goocb Uerethach'M Hutb. 
IV. 11586) 185 Some thinking that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone l>eing the male, and the Bee the 
female. i6ee Siiakr. A. 1 '. L, 111. ii. 84 The copulation of 
Cattle. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (x66i) jx Marriage, which 
in a lawful copulation of a man and a woman. 1830 R. 
Knox Biclarifi Anai, aS 'Ihey produce living young, 
without copulation. b88o Gunthkr FUhet 157 In vivi- 
parous fishes actual copulation takes place. 

Copulative (kp piwl&uv, a, and sb. [a. 
K. copulatif, 4 ve (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. cbpuld- 
tiihus of or pert.nining to coupling, connective^ f. 
ppl. Btcm of cbpuldre : ice above and -I'VE.] 

A oiij. 

1 . Serving to couple or connect ; spec, in Gram, 
n])pli(*d to conjunciions whidi connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 
junctive. [So already in Martianiis Capclla and 
other h, grammarians.] 

1388 WvcLir Fret, 57 A participle of a present tens . . mai 
be resoluid into a veroe of the same tens, and a coniunc- 
cioun copulatif. xgao Wiiitinton Vuig^. (1537) 6b, Two 
noininatyue cases .with a coniuncyr n cupulatyue corny nge 
bytwene. a 1653 Gougr Comm. Heb, i. 5 These copulative 

r rticles, and^ ngain, x8i^ I.. Murray En^^. Gram, (ed. 5) 
189 Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and disjunctive. 

b. Involving such connexion of words or clauses. 

15B6 CoGAN Haven Health ccxiiii. (1613) 962 These kind of 
co))ulative sentences. t6a8 T. Syrnckr Lotiick 223 A Copu- 
latiue Axioiue . is that, the coniunction whereof, is Copu- 
hitiue. lyaa Watis Lo^ic ij. ii. f 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjeas or predicates connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Lotae's Logic 74 
The copulative judgment (*.S' is both / and 7 and r'). 
o. Legic and Gram, C'onnecting the subject and 

} )redicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
orming the copula. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epit. Ess, VII. 49 With a Verb copulativ in 
midst of al. 1871 Public Sch. Lot. Gram. | jto The Verbs 
which so couple a Subject and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs, 

1 2 . Characterised by ' copulation * or connexion ; 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Obs. 

1648 Sandriwon Serm. (1653) 30 True oliedience is copula- 
tive. s66o SwjN Ni>CK Do(*r.Saiv. Op. s 77 1 'he commands of the 
law arc all cupul.itive, they hang together like a carimnet of 
Jewels. 1676 W. Kow C'oHtu Blair’s Autobiog. xii. (1848) 
435 The command^ in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to go to their meetings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence. 

3 , Zool. and Anat. Relating to or serving for 
the reproductive union of the sexes ; copulatory, 
1841-71 T. K. JoNKs A him. Kingd. (ed. 4^ 1^7 At the ex- 
tremity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac. 1839 
Todu Cycl. Anat. V. 5|45/i The reproductive organs .. are 
commonly subdivided into the /ormative and copulative, 

B. SO, 

1 . Gram. A copulative conjunction or particle. 
1530 Pai.scr. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
1609 W. Sci.ATKH Three/. Freservatvtn Diva. Copu- 
latiues somtimes haiie force of conditionals. 1695 Bp. Pat- 
rick Comm, Gen. 156 A great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as a Copulative in 
this place. 1751 Harris Hertuss (1841) 187 The principal 
citpulative in English is afid.^ 1845 Stouuart in Encyil. 
Metrop, (1847) I . X69A ^Hie Latin esc and atgue . .in their first 
sense are mere copulatives. 

b. A connecting word or particle, rare. 

1745 Do Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) 1 . 13, 1 can by 
no means approve oT studied abbreviations, and leaving out 
the needful copulatives of speech in trading letters. 

+ c. —Copula. Obs, rare. 

1751 WasLKY (187a) XIV. s6a, z. The subject . . a. 
1 ’hepredicate. .and 3. The copulative. 

1 2 . A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 

Obs, 

1615 W. Hull Mirr. Maiesti* xao Righteousnesse, which 
is the coDulative of all true vertues. 
t 3 . ^mething involving or characterized by 
connexion or union ; a connected whole. Obs, 
s6ai Bolton Stat. Irel. 165 The same Act being in mich 
a copulative. 'I'rapp Comm, John viL 93 The law is 

one entire copulative. 

t 4 . Used humorously of persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. Obs. 

x6oo Shaks. a. L. V. iv. 58, I pvesse in heere air, 
amongst the rest of the Country copulatinea. 

1 6 . ? * Connexion, conjunction by marriage * 
(Todd). Ohs. 

1679 Ricaut State 0/ Gr^k CA. 307 They iindersUnd 
Tolygamie to be a Ckinjunction of divers Copulatives in num- 
ber, which is not understood till a person proceeds unto a 


fourth Wife, which nsakes noi« than one Copulative In the 
rule of Marriaxe. 

G0‘Vill«.talTa]j9 atdv, [f. prec. + -ly <.] In a 

copulative manner. 

im 6 W. ScLATma Exp e Tkees. (1699) 189 Vnderstand them 
oopulatiuely, ao that tney haue cminexion with other jpaceo. 
1651 Dkscs New DUp. P 330 Seeing it is denjred ciisjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copolatively. x^ Avupm 
Parsfv. 39a Six things are copulatively requir'd, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should be given. 1880 F. Hall 
Doctor Indocius 10 Equality is preoii^ble of things con- 
tempInteiL not alternatively, but copulatively. 

Copulatory (kp pi« 14 tori), a. [f. L. type ^cd- 
puldtori-us, f. cbpulator one who couples : sec -obt.] 
Zool. Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

^ 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 417/a The female organs have 
in many genera a . . copulatory pouch. 1888 Rollkston & 
Jackson A aim. Life-yya (In KepiUia] there are two distinct 
types of copulatory organa 

CopuU, oopur, obs. ff. Couple, Copper. 

Co-purchaaer : see Co- pref. 3 c. 

t CopuTtenaunoe. Obs. (?) 

1589 R. Harvrv PL Pere, ma A lewes letter scriblescrable 
ouer the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Copweb, -webbe, obs. ff. Cobweb. 

Copy (l«F‘pO. («•) Forms : 4 7 oopya, 4- 
8 oopia, (4 kopy, 5 ooopy, Gooopia). 6 ooppya, 
6-7 ooppia, 6-8 ooppy, 4- copy. [a. F. cepie 
(T3th c. in Littr^) — Pr. eepia, ad. L. cbpia abund- 
ance, plenty, multitude. Branch II, found in med.L. 
and all the Romanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L. phrases as dixre vel hahere 
copiam legendi to give, or have, the power of 
reading, facere copiam describendi to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made^ 
whence 1... copia * transcript \] 

I. + 1 . abundance, a copious quantity. 

eigys Barbour Troy-hk. 11. 774 Of teres full gret copye. 
1387 Trevisa fJigden (.Rolls) 1 . 301 Spayne . . hah greto copy 
and plentc of castell. 1514 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 58 If 
there be copie of prestes. 1593 1 x)dcb H'ill, Longfeard 
Addr to Kdr , No conceitK. .but such as have coppy of new 
coined words. 1607 J. Carpknter Spir. Plough All that 
copie or riches. . is noucht else but extreame povertie. 163a 
B. JoNMON Magn. Lady il i, Pie. Which would you chuoae 
now, mistress F Pla. ‘Cannot tell : The copy docs confound 
one. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Copie, plenty, abundance, 
tb. Fullness, plenitude. Obs. 

1483 Caxton AZsop(lL. E. T. S.) 995 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of hU loue. a igoo Orol. Sap, in 
Assgha X. 371 In he copye of grete delytes. 

t c. esp, of language ; Copiousness, abundance, 
fullness, richness. Copy of words ; — L. copia ver- 
borum. Obs, 

1531 ELYOTt 7 m/. I. X, Whereby he shall, .attaine plentie 
of tile tongucb culled Oopie. 1586 A. Day Ep^. Secretary 
1, (1635)3 To excell in varictic of sentences, and copie of 
words. 1598 K LORin lyorld 0/ Words Ep. Ded, Ava, The 
Copie and varietie of our sweete-mother-toong. i6ia Brins- 
ley Lit, 33 The proprietie, puritic and copie of our Eng- 

lish tongue. Ibid 117 I'o get propriety and copie of words 
and ^ phrases, a 1637 B. Jonson Eng, Cram. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchablene^e with other tongues. 

td. ?- Cornucopia. Obs, rare. 

1398 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 46 b, Everie one of them in 
their right h.ind did holde a copie full of all kindc of fruites. 
Ibid 98 b, In her right hand she held a copie full of r^'pe 
graine. 

II. A transcript or reproduction of an original. 

2 . A writing transcribed from, and reproducing 

the contents of, another ; a transcript. 

K. Brunnb ChroH, (1810)393 The barons. .Of king 
bat wild ask bad him he copie here. 1389 in Eng, Gilds 
(1670) 50 pat we shuld send 30U a kopy of our statuj. X494 
Fabyan i'/iron vii. 353 Copyes were made of the saya 
statutes. 1555 Eden Decades 171 The coppie of the bull. 
XS63 Nowei.l ill Lett. IM, Men (.Camden) ao I'he coopie of 
the Catechism which I caused to be wryten out. 1653 
Walton Airier 106 The C^py of a Sermon. 1600 Locks 
Hum. Lhtd. iv. xvi, (1695) 38a Though the attested Copy of 
a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
well attested . . will not be admitted as a proof in J iidicature. 
1776 Trial Numiocomar 4^/i The copy 1 wrote remained 
with . . N undocomar ; the original remained with Pudmobun 
Doss. X875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 5 No sucti perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. 

8. A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. 


xS 3 o Barst A/. C 1367 An example written, or painted out, 
a copie or patteme, 1719 J. Ricmardison Sci. Counoisseur 
ISO If any One say% Inat Picture is a Copy I'll break his 
Head. 17x9 — Art Crit. sj6 Copptes are usually made 
by Inferiour Hands. 1749 Berkelrv Wks, IV. 3x0 The 
third [picture] is a copy, and ill-coloured. t8oi Fuseli 
Lect. Art (1848) 348 Our language, or rather those who use 
it, generally confound, when speaking of the art, 'copy* 
with ' imitation though essentially different in operation 
and meaning. xS^y Ri/bkin Pol. Econ, Art ii. 195 Never 
buy a copy of a picture. .All copies arc had ; because no 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Lect. V. 156 Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 
cemies of the earlier stone ones. 

4 . fig. Bn Something made or formed, or re- 
garded as made or formed, in imitation of some- 
thing else ; a reproduction, image, or imitation. 

xgga Bp. Barlow Three Serm. 83 The practise of 
these Bishops, and perhaps their copies, xgap Shakb. 

Ados. i. BOB My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copie 
of my childe that’s dead. 1677 Haub Prim, Ortg. Man, iv. 


V. 334, t Bee but as It were a Copy or Traaflcript of the flnt 
created nature of Man to the first Individuals, xyap Hvaia 
Hum. Nat, 1. ii. (1874) 1 . 317 Of this Impression tlm is a 
copy taken by the mind. 1780 Cowpbr Table Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the ami)^ the 
sweetness, or the grace. 1883 Miui. C QLKXvatSksUis. Char, 
XX. 509 Ponipey, the Clown, is a copy from the life. xBpu 
Sir a Kekrwich in Law Times Rep, LXIIL 764/z Whra 
‘one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another, 
t b. A specimen, instance, example. Obs, 

1^1 J. Jackson True Evemg, T, li. 91 A little Child . . a 
faire copy of meekenesBe ana innocency. a sfigg Vines 
Lord’s hupp. 909 Was this a copy of his particular teal T 
o. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model : cf. 8 b. 

Mod, You must write a every morning to improve 
your penmaiizhip. The writing of copies as Bchool-imposi- 
tions. 

6 . £ng. Law. The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called CoPTHOLU. 


1463 Bury Wills (1850^ 34, 1 wil and grannte to the acid 
Jenete Wnitwelle my yeeris that 1 haue be copy in the 
medwe at Babwelle. 1503-14 Act 19 Hen, I a 

l..andes Tenementes. . Leesea and Fermes as well noldra by 
copye aa otherwyse. Crowley Inform, A Petit. (187a) 
t 66 At the vacation of ms copie or indentur he must pave 
welmoste es niuche as woulde purchayse so muchzgrowiide. 
1880 Lupton Sivgila 149 Whiche, if he perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy It, or take it by coppy or leaiie. 
xfia8 Coke On Lift, 60 a, Ibese tenants are caJfed tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eni- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies of 
Court Rolles. 1767 Blackstone Comm. if. 95. 1885 Sir 
F. North in Law Times Rep. Llll. 504/1 The several 
tenements may be comprued in one copy, 
b. A holding by copy. Copyhold. 
axfiafi Bp. Andruwes Serm, (1843) V. 97 (D,)'What poor 
man’s right, what widow’s copy, or what orphan’s legacy 
would have been safe? 1658 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 1 f 6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines. .) had its copie altered by 
King Henry the Second, and bestowed on Aumjstinians. 
fig. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iil ii. 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banquo and his Fleazis Hues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Copme's not eteme. 

lIL Without reference to an original. 

0 . One of the variouB (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work ; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinary 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of * transcript * or * reproduction was 
of course j^rasent ; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists ot HO many * copies In /air copy, clean copy of a 
writing, the idea of ' transcript ’ is distinctly present ; but 
it disappears when the original draft is railed the rough 
or /oftl copy. The word is much used in bibliography, asin 

* early copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr, 
Grenvillea copy, the British Museum copy,’ etc. 

[1477 Caxton Dictes 147, 1 am not in certayn wheder it 
was in my lordis copye or not.] zS3BCovfrdalb N, T. i:)ed., 
In many places one copy hath cither more or less than 
another. 1576 Fleming Panopi, Epist 114 So are the 
woordes set down in three suncient copies, xfiag Ask 
U ssiiER in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 139 Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. x6m Gaaophyl. Angl. Pref. A 
vi a, Being printed from a foul Copy. 1711 Wv-KvcuxCollett. 
(O. H. S.) 11 1 . 949, 3 Copies of the fourth, and 4 of the Vti> VoL 
of I.«land 177B PkiKSTLEY Inst. Relig. (1789) 1 . 999 All our 
present copies, .agree with one another. 1817 tr. Bombet's 
Li/e Haydn ^ Mozart 180 His rough copies (of MS. music] 
are full of different passages. iBgo Dickens Lett. (1680) I. 
994 The acting copy is much altered from the old play. 1878 
J. A. H. Murray Compl. Scot. Pref. 16 Of the book in these 
circumstances given to the world only four copies are known 
to have come down to recent times. . ].«yden. writing in i8oz, 
says, 'all four copies were imperfect.’ Mod. Of how many 
copies does the edition consist T 

t b. Foiroerly sometimeB with the force of ‘text’, 

* version or ‘ edition 

[Cf. zs^ in prec.] 1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary (1695) 
A iij b, The copies before this have beene. .erroniously many 
waies delivered. 1830 Bp. Monk L\jeBeHtl^U%y^ 11 . aefi 
They read him with, .more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley's text 
than in any other copy. 

7. A copy of verses i a set of versea, a ihort 
composition in verse : now chiefly applied to luch 
a composition (esp. Greek or Latin veracs) af a 
school or college exercise. 

1653 Walton Angler 184, I will speak you a Coppie of 
Verses that were made by Doctor Donne. 17x1 Addison 
Spect, Na 58 f 13 To present his Mistress with a Copy of 
’Verses made in the Shape of her Fan. 178a Mad. D'AaaLAV 
Lett, 19 Mar., They have put me again into the newsoapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. 1641 Macau- 
lay Ess., Comic Dram. (i8w) I. 574/j Wycherley . . was 
present at a battle, and cel^rated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the bellman. x88s Jess Bentley 
L 4 The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder |||lot That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. 

IV. That which ia copied. 

8. The original writing, work of art, etc. from 
which a copy Is made. 

14. . TundaU's Ifis, Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals Hyt 
M as the coopy was. 1481 Caxton Myrr, iil xxiv, 193 In 
whiche translacion. . I haue to my power folowed my copye. 
tgfik W. Wbobb Eng. Poetris (Arb) 51 Conferriiw the 
translation with the (kippie. iM Excellency g/ Pen 4 
Pencil Aijb, ’The Art of Drawing.. by Instructions and 
Copies ao easy and intelli|nble, that, etc. tSas Lamb Elin 
Ser. 1. XXL (1865) 164 The devil, .worlciog after my cqpy. 
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OOPT. 

b. j/§c, A tpeetmea of pannanfhip to be oopled 
by a pupil. 

igte Holltbamd Cmit^ di Fist 339 Oiv« ut a copnoMr 
if It ^«asa you [una m^stra da tcHvertl ihiiL 363 Let mo 
give you en copie, whichi God wilUiug, you •hall 

write tomorrow, Shakh. a //m. FA tv . 11. o< iVe 

tooke him setting or boyes Copies. iA|e FoLum ^a(r 0 
Fra/. S/. III. xi, 178 There is mcMre requim to teach one to 
write then to see a coppy. 1675 Baxihx CaM. ThtoL 11. 
viiL xBa Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy? i8a8 
Hqmb Evuy^ay Bk. I. 488 l‘he first copy 1 wrote after, 
with its moral lesson * Art improves Nature' sSsi lUuitr. 
Mag. IX. 985 Edith looked at the copybook. The ct^es 
haZWn set by herself, 
t o./ig. Pattern, example, Ods. 

*898 Shaks. ypAm tv. ii. X13 The Come of your speede is 
learn d by them. 1601 Ali's WelCx. IL 46 Such a man 
Might be a copie to these yonaer times. as66i FuLLxa 
WorthUi (1840) III. 164 Doctor Taylor set archbishop Cran> 
mer. .a copy of patience. Z677 VAaRANTOX Eng, Impr&u. 
» In preparing, .of the Flax. .ThU is the way they do it in 
G^many, ana thou mayest write by their Copy. 177s 
Aoair Anter. Ind. 95a Every officer and private man., 
imitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader. 

0. Pt'inthtg. Manuscript (or printed) matter 
prepared for printinjr. (Now always without a 
and pl^ 

Formerly us^ In a sense nearer to 8 : a MS. or other ex* 
emplar which is printed ftom, or serves as *copy*, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose. 

ON Mahry Pref. 3 And 1 acce 


Copie ; we leese a great deale of time for want ofText. xfiga 
Urqumakt 7erte/Wks.(x834 1 x8x,l usually afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of a1>ove a whole printed sheet in the day. 
x6jd Ray Cerr. (1848) 123, 1 have been lately solicited to re- 
print my Catalogue . .and have sent the cray up to London as 
It is, 1791 UoswxLi, Johnson an. r73a, Johnson engaged to 
supply the press with copy as it should be wanted. 1817 
Scott 7 >ti/rr Drapers Introd., He is neither more nor less 
than an imp of the devil^ come to torment me for copy. 
1877 H. A, Paob Dt Qmncfy II. xvii. 40 The doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-sheets. 

+ b. Proi>erty in * copy ' ; ■■ Copyright. O&s. 

In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9 : the 
registration and liccn.sing of the * copy ' or * copies ' proposed 
to be printed, conferred the ' right . 

1577 Statimerd Rig. II. If. 140, Julij Lycensed vnto 
H. Hynneman iheise ij. copies. 1580 ibid (Arb. 11. 380)99 
Oct. , J ohn Harrison. Assi|^ed ouer from Hugh Singleton to 
haue the sheppardes callender which was Hughe Singletons 
copie. XS89 ibid. (II. If. 951 b> x Dec., Master Ponsonby. 
Entered fur his Copye, a bookc intytuled the fayrye Queene. 
1635 tr, Francion v. 3 [Other authors] lived on what was 
given them for their copies. 1710 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1657) 
Yl. 549 Securing the property of copies in books to the right 
owners. 1765 .Stkrnb Lett, Iv, Which will bring me in three 
hundred pounds, exclusive of the sale of the copy. 1779-81 
Toiinson L. P., Addison Wks. 111 . 63 Steele, .sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. 

V. 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

171S Act 10 Q. Anns in Lotui. Gnt. No. 50x8/3 Paper 

called . . bastard or double Copy. U re Did, Arts ll I. 

497 The smallest size of the fine quality . .measures xsi by 15 
inches, and is termed pot ; next to that foolscap. . ; then 
post . . ; copy, 90 by x6i (Jf coarse papers may be mentioned 
. . copy loaf, x63 by ail, 38-lbi 

VI. Phrases. 

fll. 7b change {turuy alter) one's copy, to 
change one’s style, tone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character. Ohs, 

igss Ld. Bbrnkr.s From. 1 . eexlix. 360 Thus the knyghtes 
and squyers turned theyr copies on b^a partes, Ibia. II. 
cxiii. [cix.] 397 Chaunge your copye, so that we haue no 
cause to reri 
INC Ca/vxVti 

North Plh ^ ^ 

spake boldly many things against the Macedonians. 1601 
K Johnson Rtyd, g Commw. {1603) ijB Fortune changing 
her copie, the afiaires of the winner decline. 1603-1640 [see 
Chanob ff. 9]. i6m Whitlock Zootomia xo6 Hee that 
writeth Dunce on the . . Eve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, an<l go out SchoHer next day. 1636 Br. 
Hall Rem. IVks. 39X Such as lived orderly, .h^ now 

turn'd their copy, .and were fallen. 

fb. Copy of a conference', memorandum or 
minutes of a conference ; also npp. the agenda or 
subject matter ; the theme. Ohs. 

i|[8B Udall Diotrepiies KEx^.') 10 One had conference with 
a bishop about Subscription, and.^nve his friende a .copie 
of his conference, i^ Shaks. Qom. Err. v. i. 63 It was 
the copie of our Conference. In bed he slept not for my 
vrging it. At boord he fed nnt for my vrging it. 

t o. Copy of ones countenance : a mere outward 
show or sign of what one would do or be ; hence, 
pretence. Obs. 

*879 OossoM Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 64 They haue . . threatned 
hignly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer theyoatche 
me ; I hope it is but a coray of their countenance, Ad diem 
fortasse minitantur, sm Holland Livy vii. xxx. 970 If 
yn [Romans] but shew a copie of your countenance, a.s if ye 
would aid and succour us. ib^. xxvx. viii. 588 Carried 
away with every copie of Anniball his countenance [ad 
mutus Hanusba/isl and with vaioe threats and menaces. 
4Si6te Abp. Bramhai.l fFhs. (i843-a^ 11 . 367 (D.) Whatso- 
ever he prateth . . it is but a copy ci his countenance. 174s 
Fielding 7. iFEd lu. uv. (D.), This, as he aftarwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed. .was only a copy of hi> c mntenance. 
1779 WftSLEY fFhs. (1879I XI. 493 Many who affirmed this, 
did not believe themselves . . it was marely a copy of their 


B. mff, 

t L Abntdtnt (Cf. SHal * plenty moMT *. ate.) 

IS 4 * Xickmmd. Wm (Surm) «a iW 
nmesiade. .yf so be that ther be copye comnaoye ofprestes 
sufiymnt to celebrate the same. 

1 2. ■ COFTHOLD 3 . Oht. 

Ilea Bury (1850) 94 All my loodi,.w« all Iher aih 
iwtwents, ffree and cow. siea FtrsHnn. Surv. 13 b, 
charter lande and copye laiide. 133)8 Busy Wills 
The copye dose. 1398 T. Bastard Ch^stol, 118801 88 
Copie land, and after a frecholde. 1639 Bury WHU (1890) 
*7vAll those my lands, both copy ano free. 

O. Comb.y as foopy-olerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe j oopy-hMd, oopy-liaa, the tine of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be Imitated by the pnpil ; oopy-bolder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up ; 
oopy-land, see B. s ; oopy-purohaaer, one wno 
purchases a MS. for press ; oopy-alip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing- copy is written (cf. 
copy~head). See also Copy-book, -houi, -money. 
j^3 I^LE .lElfrie on O. N. T. Prell 5 The Latine 

Copy-clarke. .hath enfmxred these words. cl6a Athsumum 
* There is nothing ’ (as the "copy-head says) 

^ich IS denied to well-directed Is^ur ’. 1877 Oaify A'ews 
5 Oct, Va The «eat adage is current in ci^'beads. 1843 
Mrb Carlylb 7 .et/. 1 . 900 As the *copy-litie says, * procras- 
tination is the root of all evil 1731 Smollbtt Per. Ptc. (1779) 
IV. xcil. to8 His imixirtance among the "‘copy-purchasers in 
town. 1863 At// Afali G, as May 1 To go to the country with 
the cry of Church and Queen.. . this kind o^*copyslip policy. 

Copy (k^‘pi), p.l Forms ; see the sb. [a. F. 
copter^ ad. med.L. copidre to transcribe, f. copta: 
see Copt 

1. Irans. To make a copy of (a writing); to 
transcribe (from an original). 

^ 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 69 Oereberttw hadde 
i-write and i-copted al this philosofres lioukes. 1 1483 
Hampole's Psalter Metr. PrefJ 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lutlardry. CX490 Promp Par\t. 99 
(MS. K) Copyyn, cepio. 1683 Salmon Doren Med. 11. 523 
A Physician coppied it from the original letter. 1776 Trial 
Nundocomnr ^$/i Maha R.njah had old me copy the i>apcrs. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. .SY. Pierre's Stud. A'is/. (1709) 1 1. 126 , 1 
copy it from the writings of M. de Vlllers. X87B Jowktt 
Plato 9) V. 4 Philippus .. copied them [the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 

b. with out [ifoHhy fover). 

1363 Nowbll in Left. Ait. Mm (Camden) 90, I have 
caused it to be coopied out agetne. 1393 Shaks. foltn \. ii, 

I Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem- 
brance. x6xx Bible Prov. xxv. t Prouerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Herektah. .copied out. 1663 in Picton 
L'pool Afunic, Ree. (1883 1 . 33a'Iyme for coppying forth of 
the same. X73X Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoujmtless 1 1 . X4X 
She. .got one. .to copy it (this letter] over, dwi J. Russell 
Haigs i. at I He] has copied it out in full. 

2. To make a copy of (a picture, or other work 
of art) ; also to reproduce or represent (an object) 
in a picture or other work of art. 

1604 Shaks. Otk. iir. Iv. 190, 1 like the worke well..! 
would haue it coppied. 1633 E. Terry Voy. E, India 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see to the life. 1719 J. Richardson A rt Crit. 
X53 He that works by Invention or the lafe, endeavouring 
to Coppy N.'iciire . . makes an Original. Ibtd. xsa If a 
Larger Picture !« Coppied. xfisy Genii. Mag. XCvIl. ii. 
580 Columns of the Corinthian order.. craied from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men. Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 30a I'he potters copied his 
[Socrates’ Jugly face on their stone ju^s. 

3. ^^. To make or form an imitation of (any- 
thing) ; to imitate, reproduce, follow. 

1647 Crash AW Poems 139 Could she [nature] in all her 
births but copy thee, a tvoj Cowley Ess. Greatness Wks. 
xas An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy'd, but rudely 
imitated. lyRi Johnson Rambler No. 164 I 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1783C0WFER Tiroc, 649 A wUh 
to copy whst he must admire, a i8a8 D. Stewart Wks, 
(1854) 1. 35 We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions. 

+ b. with out (fig. from i b, a). Obs. 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) X03 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest looke. as6^ J . Smith 
Set, Disc. IX. i. (1891)4^ God hath copied out himself in all 
created being. 1691 i)RYnEN K. Arthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathen* fame. 

4. absol, or intr. 

1680 Hickerinoill Meros 33 He will neither coppy after 
CSirist, nor St. Paul 1699 Bkntley PHal. Pref. 105 I hose 
that copy after his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing, a 1700 Drydbn (J.h When a painter copies from 
the life. 17^ A. Gordon Maffeis Amphitk. xoa An end 
put to Authors copying from one another. 1778 Priesti by 
Jmi, Relig.\xfZs)\. 395 They must have had an original to 
copy after. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Artii. (sB68) 195 No 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 

tOopy, r.2 Obs. [? related to coppy y Comes; 
cf. also C 0 F 8 B ti.}] 

ij|m Palsor. 498/9, I copy or close in, ^oncloSyCse Je copie, 

Copyabla : lee Cofiable. 

Oo*py*booik« [f. Coft sb. 4- Book sb.] 

fl. A book containing copies of documents, 
accounts, etc. Obs. 

*887 Order of HospitaUs F vjj, The Thresorars aceompt- 
bo^e and the Thresorers privat Coppiw>book all made in. . 
time for the Audite. xtfe Wiliaford Scales Comm. ao6 
Booka usually kept in great Mercbanta Aocounts. . . A 
Copy-boc^ or charges al home, or Forxeign acoounte. . with 
a breviata of Receipts or Acquittances. 


oomiro* 

& A book in wblck ooplfti m HtHtm ot pdoM 
for pupils to Imitute. 

tSM SMaNs. A. I. A. V. ft 4i ^ * 

Coppie faoi^e. ilsa BaiNSLEir Lud. AE* W. (*^ 7 ) If- 
stead of Mttkig of copies, .let eveiy one have a little oome 
book# festan^ to the cop of hfe wrikfef tegy 

aK;KBEil«VA>)ACray]iM 4 ifPinrWrtein|. lyfiaHojetM 
in Phil. Trasu. Lll. sto Another pert of me asiae fieeh. . 
tore and dispersed the copy-boolcz of the schotgiiL ZiH 
J. Paym Tam ef Town 1 . 41 Words ofwisdoin, but* -^t aim 
dried, tike proverbs from a oopjr*boc^ AM. Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Copy-booka. 

b« allrib, (Applied alluslvcW to maxims of m 
conventional or commonplace cnaracter.) 

iSeB Kinoblev Saint's Tr^gu^ 11. x, A few eo^hook 
headings about benevoleiice, and indusoyt and ioaeMnd- 
ence. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 0 Flow I. 4 Ww prondeow^ 
atores of copy-book morality. s888 J. K. JtsoMa /ale 
Thoughts (cd. 38) s8 It is easy to recite copy-book rn e x i m s 
agaiiut its [vaiuty's] sinfulness. 

Oopyd, obs. i CoFXD. 

Copye, Oopyer, obs. ff. Comci, Coft, CoFiKti. 
Copyhold (kp’piheuld). Law. For forms bee 
Copy sb. [f. Copy sb. 5 + Hold ; Gf.fi>whokl.] 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin.: 
tenure of lands being parcel of a msnor, * at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor', by copy of the manorial court-roll (see 
Copy sb. 5 ). 

X483 Act i Rich. III. c. 4 I I lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, commonly called Copyhold. 
1403 Pietominsier CartuL ( x8^) X05 Which y ' said Alexandr* 
helde be copy holds of y riail & noble Raufe Erie off 
Westmorlande. zmi Crowley Ptesn. bt Payns 471 Let the 
pore man haue andenioye The houMi he had by copyehotde. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 84 Copyhold b a tenure lor which 
the Teiiaunt hath nothing to shew but the copies of the 
Kollet made by the Steward of his Lords Court 1788 
Blackstokr Comm. (1776) 1 . 918 The queen is of ability to 
purchase land'*, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholdA, and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord. 1848 Wharton Law Les.y Copyholdy 
a hose tenure founded upon immemorial custom and usage 
. . Decaiisa this tenure derives its whole force from cuetom. 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from time immemorial ..No copyhold estate can . . be created 
at the present day. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 7 A rule of 
which there arc plain traces in our English law of copyhoUL 

b. 

1641 Milton Reform, ii. (185c) ^ Set ftee. .from the meens 
vassalage and Copv-hold of the Clergie. a tbyo Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677) 69 T’ enjoy a Copyhold of Victory. « lyig 
F.llwood Anfobiog. (17651 17 What he said did touch . . my 
Father’s (religious) Copy-hold, as the Phrase ». 

2. An estate held by thii teunre; a copyhold 
estate. 

a 1319 Skelton Agst. Scot/es xas Wks. (2843) T *86 Ye 


holds, such decayed Citizens. M' CuLLocH Ace. Brit, 

P^mpire (1854I IL 173 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copyholos. .holds a distinct court for that qweies of 
tenants, for the purpose both of determining pleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copyholds. 
*884 Glaustonb in Standard ag Feb. 9/5 By the voter in 
re.spcct to property I mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, 

8 . attrib. or adj. Held by copyhold ; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

131Z-S [see CorvHOLDKK] 1307 Test. Ebor. fSurlees) V. 
935 All my landes, os well copieholU as freehold. 1677 
Yarranton Eng, Improv. 97 The Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is . .but a Copy-hold Mannor. 1763 Black- 
stone Comm. Introd. • 3 (^1778) 75 l‘he special anti particular 
customs of manors, .which uina all the copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors. xB46M'Cullock 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 45o Copyhold estates are held 

of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, and are 
liable to fines on account ofdeaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty, 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. 1876 I>iobv 
Real Prop. v. 8 6. 957 note. Land held by copyhold tenure is 
* * of, and i • • • * 


always parcel < 


I included in, a manor. 


Copjkolder^ (kppihJtildai). ff. Copt sb.% 
+ Holdeb; » * holder by copy One who holcU 
an estate in copyhold. 


of copye holders haue aiT estate of eriherytaiince, after Clie 
custome of the maner, yet haue they no franke tenement. . 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure, a xhdb 
Bacon Max. Use Com. Law (1633) 37 Being in truth 

V ,1... 1 : : I—. i r 



are you a freeholder or a copyholder? 1876 Digvy Real 
Prop. V. 8 6. 956 ’l*he authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of * copyholder*. 
Copy-holder - ; see Copy sb. C. 
Co'pjlioldiiig, t/bl. sb. rare. Tenure by cojpy. 
x8^ Pall Malt G. 14 Feb. ix/i Serfdom was turned wtu 
c^nolding. 

Copying (kypiti^), vbl..sb. [see -ixa 
1. I'he action of the verb Copt, q.v, 
tglo Hollveand Treas. Fr. Tong. Douhlentent descrip* 
tare, a copying out of a writing. 17U Addison Sped. Nob 
543 F 5 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Body, itia R. H. an Ex* 
nminw’ 9$ May 307/2 Faithful copyings of naturs. 



COPYIHG. 


980 


2 . attrih, and Comh.^ e$p, of appliancet for 
cop}inff wriiin^;; by gome tranifer procesi, «s 
in copying-bock^ -ink, -machim (fint patented in 
1780 by James Watt), -paper, -pencil, -press ; also 
oopylng'-lnstrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines etc. ; oopying*lathe (see quot 188^) ; 
oopying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-writing 
machine, when a dn plicate copy is taken ; copy- 
ing- telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which, 
a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
a copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current. 

tStj 7 as Watt & Co. Direct, far ueintc Patent Cefying 
Machtne 6 A bottle of copying ink . . To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. Print. Trades Jml. xxix. 36 Pres* Cony- 
ing-bookft have nn unlucky kna< 'k of coming to pieces, ina 
Watts Did. Ckem. 111. 971 Cepyinednks.—lnyt^ for thiN 
piirpoNc must 1 m rather thick, not dry too quickly, and 
•often when moistened again, without necoining too fluid. 
1889 K. Matmkkon dM Bk. (ed. 9) 680 Copying-lathes are 
thoM in which the shape is given to the article operated 
on. 

Co^pyingv ppl. a. [see -TKO 2.] That copies ; 
engaged in transcription, as in copying clerk. 

1876 Olaustonk Symhr. Homer 58, 1 deny that the Poet 
h but the copying clerk of the actual world. iRSa Pbsant 
Kevolt of Man xiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
inK-clerlcA, the lowest and the meanest ni all handicrafts. 

Copyigm (kp^pipz m). [f. Copy sh. or v. -»■ 

-IHM.J The practice of copying or imitating ; an 
instance of such j^ractice. (Usually contemptuous.) 

1814 Bvrom Whs. <1839' III. 70 If there be any cemyism, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versincation 
is adopted. 1846 Kuskim Mod. Paint. I. 11. vi. i. I ay The 
meanest nnd most ignorant coiwism of vulgar details. 

Copyist (k^^piiist). (A modincation of the 
earlier Copist, brought into more obvious relation 
to Copt c;.] One who copies or imitates ; esp. one 
whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

1699 Bkntley Pkal. 475 An Error of the Copyists, 
tyas-ay Blackwali. Sacr. Class, II. 917 <T.)The first muy 
be ascribed to the copyist's haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1796 ) Wartom Rss. PoAe I. 9 (T. > No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
crltu-]. tj6*- 71 H. Walrolr Vertue's Anoed. Paint. (1786) 
V. 36 A laithiull copyist of ancient buildings, tombs, and 
prosMcts. 1813 T. JBPFRRBON H’rit. (1830) IV. 910 Except- 
ing England and her copyist, the XJnitea States, there is 
not a nation . . which tolerates a pajper circulation. 1875 
ScRiVKNPN l,ect. Grk. Test. 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-land : sec Copt sb. B. a. 
t OoTiy-inoney. Ohs. Money paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf. 
Copt sb. 9 b.) 

1708 Hrarnr Colled, 13 Nov , What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Barnabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies T 178a J. Warton F.ss. Pof*e II. xiv. 401 
In the year 1799, he received of a bookseller lao/ for copy- 
money. 1837 I.0CKHART Scott xi, A scale of b<Mk-selling 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
c^y-monies of his own early days appeal^ insignificant. 

Copynere. var. of CopKNBU Obs., paramour. 
Copyntaakersee Copintank. 

Oopyose, -ous, etc., obs. ff. Copious. 

Copyr, obs. f. Copper. 

Copyrijgllt (kp pirait), sb. («.) [f. Copt sb. + 
RiaHT sb.y 

1 . The exclusive right given by law for a certain 
term of years to an author, composer, designer, 
etc. (or his assignee), to print, publish, and sell 
copies of his original work. 

1787 B1.ACK8TONR Comm. II. 407 Much may also be col- 
lected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
S791 BoswRtL yohnsoft an. 1748, A considerable d^uction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright. 1831 
Babbaok Rcoh. Mann/, xxxiii. (ed. 3) 361 The faw of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents, 1875 
Jkvons Money (1878) 166 We have international copy- 
right. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Protected by copyright; not 
allowed by law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, etc. 

i88s Athenmnm 19 Feb. 957/1 There is to he no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

3 . Comb. 

1791 Lackinoton Mem. <t 799> 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. 

Co*pyriS[]lt, v. ff. prec. sb.] trans. To 
secure copyright for; to protect by cop)rright. 

1878 E. JcNKiNS Haverholme 191 It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should 1 m registered and copyrighted 
for their exclusive use. 1887 Atheneeum 7 May. 6^/3 The 
number of books copyrighted in the United Slates last year 
was 11,134. 

Hence Oo*pyrl^]itad ppl. a , Co'pyrlglitliLf vbl. 
sh \ Oo*pTriglit«r, one who * copyrights ’. 

i8fio C. Kbadr 8/A Commandm. 917 Copyrighted plays. 
s888 Scot. Leader 14 Tune 4 Copyrighted Enfi^lish literature 
for the American market. rSpi M. D. Comwav xnAthenamm 
91 Mar. 377/r It is difficult to see any objection to the use 
of the copyrighter's trade-mark. 

CopyB, obs. f. Coppice, Cops. 

Oo^pywise, adv. ran. In the way or aAcr 
the maimer of copy. 

1709 Strvhb Ann, Ref. I. xl. 138 Some .. affirmed, that it 
past not above twenty sheets of paper copywise. 


R CoqM (k/tk), sh. [a. F. coque shell. In same 
senses : but in 1 associated with L. €oc€um!\ 

fl. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit; a 
Cocona. Obs. 

i8bi S. F. Gbav Hat. Arrangem. Brit. Plants 199 Coque, 
Caecum, a cell that opens elastically. IHd. 639 Lmuarettes 
. .Coques many, one-seeded. 

2 . Millineiy. A imall loop of ribbon formed 
by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

tCoq[Ilfrf V. Obs. [ad. L. eoqufre to cook, 
dimst, concoct.] Irans. To digest. 

wxg Crookr Body ^ Man 116 For the receyuing of the 
meat to be coqncd for the whol hod^ 

II Coq^uellOOt (kokhkoO. [Fr.; the name of the 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orange. Also attrih. or as adj. 

179s Hull Advertiser 96 Dec. 3/1 L^dy Melbourne has 
IntrMUced the fashion of brown stockings with coquelicot 
clocks. 1798 Janb Austbn I.ett. (18B41 1. 177 Coquelicot is 
to be all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
vi, Directly did there flit before his e^s coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, biiflT boots. X884 CassclVs Pam. Mag. 
Ma^7i/i I'he fashionable Coquelicot, or poppy shade. 

t Cfoqnaluoha. Obs. Also 7 -luoh(6)o. [a. 
F. coqtuluche hood, etc. (obs. It. cocolluccio, f. co- 
colic, U cucnllus ho^, cowl), applied orig. to a kind 
of grippe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covererl their neads with a coqueluche.'\ A name 
given in the 16th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
afterwards to hooping-cough. 

1611 CoTcsR., Coguelnch* . . also the Coquelucheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and 1557: end vs but a while agcM. 1706 Phillips 'ed. 
Kersey*, CeenelncMo ilta.\.\ a. kind of violent Cough. 1736 
Bailey Househ. Did. 900 Coqueluth* a cou^h which most 
frequently siezes young children, .ax soon as it sieses them, 
they fall into fits, and are all in a murk sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relief. 1749 T. Short 
Chronol. Hist. Air. etc ,The disease 'Called Coccoluche, or 
Coccolucio ^because the sick wore a cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came from the island Melite in Africa. 
1871 Sir T. Watson Princ, 4- Pract. Med. (ed. 5) II. 68 
It { hooping-cough 1 has received a variety of names: chin- 
cough ; kinlc-huast ; coqueUiche 

Ooquerie, -rye, obs. f. Cookery. 

Coques, obs. form of Coax. 

Coquet (koke't), a. and sh.^ fa. F. coquet, orig. 
sb., mm. of coq cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the cock ; hence 
* a beau and in the fern, coquette *a belle ' ; also at 
adj. ‘forward, wanton, gallant’: cf. Cock v.t, 
also CocKiSH, Cocky a., and Cocket a., which is 

f irob. the same word in an earlier stage of meaning, 
n Inter use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive use of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. The sb. was, as in Fr., formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt coquet ; but in the 
18th c. the fern, became coquette after Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolete.] 

A. atlj. ft 1 . —Cooky : see Cocket a. Obs.] 
t 2 . Amorously forward or familiar. Obs. 

1708 Brit. Apollo 1. Nas. ii/a A gentleman, a Friend of 
her's, is always very Coquet to her in his drink, and never 
•o at other times: iMcause folly is the effect of dninkenness. 
1711 H^'entfvor/h Papers Her Grace of Sbrewsbery 

is now very coquet with Lord Asnbiimham. 

3 . Having or showing the disjjohition of a co- 
quette ; coquettish ; said of persons or their actions. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11. 1, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lead twenty fools about in 
a string for two or three years together. 170a Eng. Theo- 
phrast. 974 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure a 
coquet humour. 1769 Mrb. Brookb Hist. E. Montague 
(1704' I. iv. 93 They [Canadian ladies] are gav, coquet, and 
tprightly ; more gallant than sensible. 1861 W. H. Kl'SSKLl 
in Times 10 July, Some women dressed as *vivandiferes*, 
minus the coqiiet air and the trousers and boots of those 
ladies. 1869 MRa Palliser Lace xxv. 999 More coquet 
than a woman. 

b. transf. of things. 

leda 71 H. Walpole F/r/NS*# A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 
980 On the picre of a garden-gate not far from Paris I ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes. 1867 J. Macgrrcor Voy. 
AIo$m{\B 6 B) 199 Steamers of all shapes .. with flags often 
exceedingly coquet. 

tB.jA L A man who from vanity or selfish 
motives aims at making himself generally attractive 
to the other sex : a male flirt ; a ‘ lady-killer '. Obs, 
1696 Phillipb, Coquet, an Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself tobebelov*d, and gain 
the love of Women. 1718 Gay Bege. Op. iii. Wks. (1779' 123 
The coquets of both sexes are selMovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can dispossess. 173* M rs, Delaky A uto- 
biog. 4 Corr. (1861) 1. 36a My brother is playing the coquet 
among the belles on Tunbridge walks. Cf. Coquette 1 c. 
2 . The common earlier form of Coquette, q.v. 
i Coquet, sb.^ Obs. rare. [f. CoQUiT v.] An 
act or "piece * of coquetry. 

1719 D'Urfev PiUs (1879) V. 188 When Men whine too 
much in wooing, Women with like CoqueU use them. 
Coquet, var. of Cocket 
C oquet* ooquette (k4^ke*t^, v. [a. F. eo~ 
quete-r (f 7 coquette), f. coqseet ; see Coquet a. and 


COQUXTTA. 


The dietionarlef have the present tense as coquet, 
which seems to be the spelling of all the earlier 
qnots. ; but some modem writers spell it coquette, 
like the sb. j 

1 . iwtr. ‘To act the lover* (J.) ; to practise 
coquetry, to flirt with. (Formerly used of both 
sexes, now only of a woman.) f To coquet it \ to 
play the coquette. 

1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildedr in. i. See how they 
coequet it I Oh I there’s a look 1 there's a simper 1 there’s 
a squeese for you t 1713 Swift Cadenus 4 r., Phillis..! 
saw coquetting, .with that odious knight. 1741 Fieldino 
J, Andrews iv ix, He then, .turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 179B Mary WoLLBroNECR. Rights Worn. v. 180 At 
the ai^ of ten or eleven . . girls bMan to coquet. 1806-7 J. 
Berkbforo A/iarfirx Hum. Lfeixm xviii. viii 148 Another 
courtly Charmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters of a Gipsy. s88x Bebant & Bice Chapl. Fleet 
II. 167, I could not coquet with other men. 

1839 Lonof. Hyperion I. vi, How the wanton, 
treacherous air coquets with the old greybeard trees, 
Kincflev Misc. (i860) 11 . 954 7 'hotie fantastic clouds which 
are coquetting with your thrones. 

t 2 . trans. ‘To treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendemess ’ (J.") ; to flirt with. Obs. 

S7S5 Swift Let. 96 Nov., You coquetting a maid of honour. 
1709 — Grand Question^ Dehested 167 He caught me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 Golimm. Stoops to 
Conq. II. Wks. (Globe* 656/9 Stags-directien, SJm follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. — Fpil, WK. 1806 11. 
445 I'alks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

8. intr. {transf.) To dally, trifle, or toy with (a 
matter or proposal. 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, Miss W— — begged 
her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs. 
Riggs, .insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Ld. Fitswilliam 
in Burke's Corr. 1184^) IV. 357 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member. 
1814 Sir K. Wilson Diary II. 999 We have lost precious 
time in coquetting about nis recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge him king at the last. 1834 Mkdwin /n 

Wales 11. 155, 1 was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service. 1878 Lecky Eng. tifh C II. ix, l.Ady Townshend 
for a time coquetted with Methodism as with Popery. 

4 . To play with (a hoise), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 

1863 Thorn bury True as .Kteel I. 150 Robert . . maintain- 
ing a perfect seat, coauetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Ooque'tting vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1719 D'Ukpey Pills II. 941 Pox on Town Cheatings, Jilts 
and Cnquettinga 1^ Burks Th. Stamty Wks. Vll. 396 
To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive moment in this 
coquetting climate of ours. s86s T A. Trollope La Beata 
II. xiv. tiQ There was a long coquetting consultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 R. Zimmermann inAtheumum 
A July 90/3 An exclusive section of society, enfeebled by re- 
nned sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Coquetoon (k/tkdt^n). [Native name ] A small 
AVeBt Airican antelope {Cephalophus rujilatus. 
Gray). 

s8f6 Gray in Ann. 4 Mag. N. H. XVIII. 166. Also in 
Brit, Mus. Cat. 


Coquetry (kJu ketri). Forms : 7 ooquetterie, 
-Queterie, 7-8 -quettery, -quettiy, 8- coquetry, 
[a. F. coquetterie (not in Cotgr.), f. coqueter to 
Coquet.] 

1 . The action or behaviour of a coquette ; the 
use of arts intended to excite the admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. 

At its first adoption used more in the earlier F. sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women. 

1636 Blount Clossogr., Coquetterie (Fr.\ the prattle or 
twattle of a pert GosMp or Minx. 1673 S. C. Art qf Com- 
plaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French call oy the name of Coqiieterie. 1697 Vanbrugh 
Prov. Wife 1. 1, Co^uettiy is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition of a woman, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. 
Woman Wks. 17^0 1 . 54 In vain your eyes with coquetry 
you arm. 17*0 Gay Poems iiqeS* ll. 99 Vet let not us their 
loose coqnett’ry blame, Women of every nation are the 
same. t8iB Scott Roh Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well disguis^ by the careless indtflerence 
of her manner. 186s Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. ix, Bella’s 
colour deepened over the little piece of coquetry she was 
checked in. 


b. (with a and //.) A coquettish act. 

1748 Smqi.i btt Rod. Rand, xiv, 1 was guilty of a thou- 
sand ridiculous coquetries, stm Elix. Montagu Lett. 111 . 
3B0 An old batchelor and an old maid after twenty coquet- 
teries, yromising eternal love and constancy. 1873 Black 
Pr. Tanle xvL a6a The boy.. mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. 

2 . jig. Coquetting with questions, parties, etc., 
without seriously espousing them. 

1770 Junius Lett. xli. ei s There was much coquetry be- 
tween the court and the attorney general. 1830 D'Ibraeli 
ChoM. /, III. IV. 53 There was a gqgd deal of political 
coquetry in the patriotic independence .Wentworth. 

3 . transf. Attractive prettiness, winsomeness at 
the result of art. 

1864 D. G. Mitchell Sen. St or, 049 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesRes of Watteau. 1873 
Brownino Red Cott. Hi.^eap 667 The house-front .. one 
coquetry Of coloured brick and carved stone I 

|.Coqil6*tta. In Coquetta bark name of a 
non-<)mcinal bark obtained from Cinchona land* 
folia. 

1878 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 



OOQtrXTOS, 

Oo«ai(ito(lMket),j». Fomit : (7oooktt%7*8 
ooqiiet, 8 ooQqu0t» 7^ [a* F. 

fem. of coguit Cognn. Formorix tpdt iogmt, 
like the masculine : so found efen in 19th 0., but 
€0gueeit was dbeasional before 1 7S0, and usual after 
1740. The stress on the aecoM pliable b found 
about 1700.] 

1 . A woman (more or less young), who uses arts 
to gain theadmimtion and anection of men, merely 
for the gratification of vanity or from a desire' of 
coiumest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feelings aroused ; a woman who habitually 
trifles with the afTections of men ; a flirt. 

In early use the notion ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonnewL or immodesty, to pretty pertnesa. 

0. 1611 CpToa., C^gugttit a prattling or proud gosalp ; a 
frisking or fliperous minx ; a cocket 1670 Otway Frltnd^ 
in 1. 1. 3 A perfect Coquet, very afiecied, and some- 
thing old._ 1706 PHii;.Lirs (ea. Kersey), also a 

wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 

1708 Psios TmrUt^S/^arrffUf 095 A meer Cocquet, or such 
1 thousht her. itso Gay Pptms 1x745) 11 . 83 False are the 
loose Coquet's inveigling airs. 17M Catii. Gsaham Lttt 
Educ, sax A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume ethers, ilep 
Lvtton Devertnx 11. ii, Amorouslyeyeing the pretty coquet. 

1669 Dryobn Ev, ‘‘Lmff iii. 1, One of the greatest 
Coquettes in Madrid. X7M-4 Pore Eap* Lock i. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of younjx Coquettes to roll. »4S Fibloino y* A tt- 
drrwM 111 . ill. 85 If it was possible for aCi^uette to love, 1761 
Churchill Night Poems 1 . 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lvtton A'. Mattrav. 65, 1 am no 
heartless coquette. 1885 Girtt Own Pa^r Jan. xpg/s A 
coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense, 
b. Jig. or transf. 

S768>74 Tuckkr Lt. Nat. (i85b> I. 039 Pleasure Is an errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most gracious to those who bear the greatest 
indiflereiice towards her. i8aa Shbllky Fragm. Moaa i. 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven, 
o. Mate coquette : » Coquet B. i . 
tfja Monthly Ketf. 7a One of those Nnrcissus-Iike, or Lady- 
like, gentlemen, called a male-coquet. 1776 Ann. Reg, 
37/1 Dr, Bundle was a kind of male coquette. 1779 Maa 
TfiRALB in Mad. O'Arblay Diary Feb., 1 often say Dr. 
Bum^ is the most of a male coquet of any man I Know, 
img Ei.ixa Parsons U'ornan as ehe should he III, 77 
There Is nothing more deserving reprehension . . than a male 
coquette. 

2 . A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. coquet 
masc., made coquette in English J 

[1843 Penny C'yrt, XXV. a73/x s. v. Trochiiidu, 87th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets)] s866 Akuyli. Reign Lano v. 
(ed. 4) 046 One of the most . . beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lo/homist or the * Coquettes*, 
d. attrib. and Comb, 

a. attrib. or as adj. (Not distinguishable from 
Coquet a. 3.) Having the air of a coquette; 
coquettish. 

1743 Fielding Wedding-day iv. lx, A few coquette airs 
of youth and gaiety. 1791 Elisa HxvwooDir^f/aj' Thought- 
less 11 . 319 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms. 1869 Pall Mall G. as Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignies. . if not as coquette, fully as enjoyable 
as the famous * Bois' itself. 1867 Musgravb Nooks Old 
Prance II. aop Picturesque and coquette as ever their (mills'] 
W8sp.like waists were. 

b. Comb.f ti.% coquette-like adj. ; f ooquottd-patoh, 
a patch for the face. 

1709 Vanbrugh Cot^ed. 11. !, Amminta, before she can 
come abroad, is so long a placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must be a year without comj^ny. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World 
ixx, Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuera. 1864 
Tbnnvson Heneucasyllahicst As some rare little rose . . or 
half coquette-like Maiden. 

Coquette w.. Coquetting : ace Coquet v. 
CoquettiBh (kpke tij), a. Also 8 -quetfob. 
[f. Coquette + -ish.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette ; of or characterized by coquetry. 

170B Eng. Theohkrast. 39 A Coquetish Humour la an 
Irregularity, or Debauchery of the Mind, lypa Mabv 
W oLLBTONKCR. Rights Wo»tt. V. T95 Her dress is extremely 
modest in appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. 1849 
Lu. Campbell Chancellors (1857) Iv. xcv. B94 He then 
paid court to a coquettish young widow. 1899 Cbo. Eliot 
A. Bede 70 Hetty tossed and patted her pound of butter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 

b. Comb., as coquettish-looking, etc. 
s8t^ Mibb Bbaddon Leuty's Mile i, A pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl. 

Oo^Uettishly (keke*tijli), adv. ff. prec. - 4 - 
-LT In a coquetmh manner ; with the air of a 
coquette. 

1789 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I. xxvi, A nun coquetishly 
frisky. 1899 J BPHSON Brittany iil . aS A coquettishly dressed 
young Isdy. 1881 C. Gibbon Hearts Problem x. (1884) 14X 
He somewhat grave, the glancing coquettishly at him. 
Co-quiolae. nonce-wd. [i L. coqu-us cook -¥ 
-otdbJ The killing of a cook. 
lEToDABBNTilNM. Bvsn(tul 4)!. x39Aaoanimous 
verdict of Justifiable Coquicide. 

Co-quioken : lee Co* prej i, 

N OoqLvillft [app, Sp. or Pg., dim. 

of coca shell : cf. F. eoquille shell of nnts. almonds, 
eta , cf. CoQUiLLO.] In CoquUla-nuty the nut of 
the Brasilian palm-tree, Attaleafunifera^ the thick 
hard shell of which is much used by turners. 

1891 E. Fobbbs l^eg. World 11. in Art 7ml. Itlnst. Cat, 
The CoquUbaut of oommeroa, so much ossd Ibr similar pur- 
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^wiihtha vigBtabblvoiy, and aspiBdiMy fertimhandlis 
of cm a;^ ttmbre^ i8ia Ouvaa Eksss, M. ti. (1870) 
054 CpquUb nuts. .Iho eodocarp is the part used hy tumors 
to make toys and trinkets. 

UOo^vulagg (knki'3^'5). [Fr-; £ eaquille 

shell : see Cockle nod -aoi .1 A thellfiah, mollusc* 
slai Fraser's Mag, XLlll. 168 The buedni nnd ocheroo- 
quUlmoa which they fed. /Md. XLIV. 444 The diflevent 
sor^of ooquillage*, which nre ioduded in this * sea-fruit *, 

NCoqilillo [Sp, coquilta, Pg, oh 

quilho, dim. 6f coco coco-nut.J The Physic nut, 
Curcas furganst a native of tropical America, the 
seeds of which yield an oil used as a purgative. 

R. Hawkins Vey. (1878) x 13 In the ki^dome of 
Chile, and In BraKill, is anotner kinde. .which they call 
^uillos, and are as big as wai-nuts.] 1^ Exhsbitiom 
Cat^. 11 . X4^ kMsxscoi A bottls of oil, i^led oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited. 

OoquilllMtg (knki'mbnlt). Min, [Named 
1841, from toquimbo^ a province of Chili, where 
originally found : see A native ferric sul- 

phate, of a white, yellowish, or brown colour, 
found chiefly in parts of South America: native 
White Copperas. 

1844 Algbb Philli/t Min. 369. 

Coquimbo owl : see Owl. 
n Coquina (kakrna). [Sp. coquissa (Minshen 
loag) sheil-flsh, cockle, deriv. of OSp. coca F. 
eoque L. ^cocca, by-form of concha mussel, 
shell.] A so(t whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (where it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marme shells united by a calcareous cement, 

1883 Pall Mall G. so O^. %l\ St. Augustine (Florida], a 
still Older settlement, .(with tts] white i^uina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with hanging balconies, etc. 
fOo'quinate, v. Ohs.'-^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 

coquln&re to cook, f. r^ywj>i-wradj., i. coquus cook.] 

‘ To play the cook ’ (Blount Clossogr. 1656). 

So Coqiila«‘tio& *a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat * (Phillips 1658). 

t Coqili*neX7. Obs. rare, [a. F. eoquitterie, 
f. coqutn rogue, Knave.] Kognery, knavery. 

CS430 Pilgr. Lyf Mank^s in. xxU. (1869) 147 Inis hand 
heere is cleped coquinerie. 

II Ooqnlto (kpkrte). [Sp. ; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.] A palm Xm^Jubaa spectabilis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians Is obtained. Also Coquito nut, palm, 
rx8s8 Hogg Vsg. 76a VmAtn spectabilis is a native 

of Chili, where it is called Coquito.] s866 7 'reas. Bot. 
639/1 The Coquito Palm. .U very abundant in central Chili 
. . the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and has a thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a hard one-seeded nut which has three 
small pores at the bottom.^ Smith Domestic Bot, X47 

Coquito Nut. .In habit it is similar to the Date Palm. 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquylle, obs. f. Cockle sh^, mollnsc, shell. 

S480 Caxton Ovid's Met xv. iv. Men may finde . . in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shellys of fysshis tliat somtyme 
swame in the see. 

II Cor ^ (k(7j). [Heb. nb kSr lit. * round vessel 
adapted by LXX. as adpor, Vulgate corus, chorus, 
whence in Wyclif (also chore, ohoore) and Rhem- 
ish.] A Hebrew and Phoenician measure of capacity, 
the same that was in earlier times call^ the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths « about 
9^ bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

X388 WvcLiF Luke xvt 7 All hundrid corts (igia mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Bible (Douay) Esek. xlv. zx Inat the bat 
may take the tenth part a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of a core. i6xx Bible ihid.. Ye shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer of ten haths. 
1876 tr. /Ceils Essk. II. 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 
preceding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
It another name for the homer which is met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 
tCor^« Obs. Alsooor-flah. Salt cod, salt fish as 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish. (Cf. COBVBD.) 
(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 
s6x9 B. Jonson For Honour 0/ Wales Wks. (Rtldg.) 6ia/x 
A salmon, cor. or chevin, Will feed you six or seven. 1684 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. aio They take nothing but small 
Cod, whereof the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poore- John. Ibid. vi. 004 
or dry fish we made about forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand . . The best of this fish was sold for 5 li. the 
hundred. 

lOor*, Mus. [F- ~ horn], in ear Miglain (k 5 c 
lit. * English born ' : the tenor oboe ; also, 
the name of a itop of similar tone in an organ or 
harmonium. 

sBjoEmg. Meek, ti Feb. 53tA His cor anelab stop is a 
4 ft. tone. x88o Gaova Diet Mus. I. 400 Beethoven has 
written a fine trio, .for two oboes and cor anglais. 

Cor, obs, form of Cobe. 

Oor- assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before r; os in h. correctus Cobebot, corrupFus 
Cobbupt, etc. For rhe general sense see Com*. 
OOlS 2, ooro-p (core-). Gr. ubpq prl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf. Babt), hat been taken at the 
oasis of modern suigical terms relating to the 
pupil The combining form of the Gr. word (as 
m other woids in -q, -a) is#opp-i before vowels 


cxmacMiK 

Imtriwii-H i iftw atl ti y UwCa. 1^ CMe lua 

S rMBM bocB cmiBMBdx sduo •* ttiM lorBwtiye, 
ving the bwbiifoiui fofvii 

aund the UUfotmte eammstMir^ eMMoMttfym, etc. 
Few of theee combinBlIoni «t€ BaffUbh in form s 
the cUef beioff Om'srtMaarp Onvoiewir (om-)# 
excisioa and Tneision of ttie pupil# 0o*i89lnflr 
(ooro*), an operation for forming ^ aitiftdal 
pupil i OoM-eifeoMM, an instruinent used b cutting 
through the iris ; Goeopln*nllo (oom-} sl# relating 
to corojplasty, 

i 8 xe uuthkib tset, Smr* J$yst (s8ff3> 393 Corotomm* 
division of tha iris* Ibid, Corsetomia, when a porthki m 
the iris is cut off, /hid, 394 CorsdiaHsis, the separation of 
the irja 1816 S, Coorsa Fit^ Linos Sutg, (ed* 9 ) 343 

a free T 


Mr, Guthrie approvea of oorectpmia, or a R . 

division of the ins with a sharp edged needle, or iruMoaipel 
1830 — Diet Surg, (ed. 6) toon The separation cv a 
part of lu circumference from the cUlary Ugesneat oalietf m 
the language of oculists corodialysls. wM H« Waltom 
Dis. Eye 433 Coredielysis, produces n second and mien 
pupil. s88e Bbaitkwaite Retrospect ^Med. KLll. asoM L 
Streatfeild..now names his opetation CorelyBis (meaning 
Pupil fteeing, 1897 DvNULiaoN Med, Diet ase Cer^kuM 
, .The operation for anificial pupil 
[CoraaqOian error in Cowel, etc., for Corn aob,] 
Cornoh, variant of Cubraqh, a coracle. 
ConoilLa (kp'r&Sdin). [ad. L. coraetsms, a. 
Gr. Kof^irot or nopAntyos, f. teipaf raven : so called 
from its black colour.] A kind of fish like a 
perch, found in the Nile. 

1604 Midolbtoh Came est Chess v. Hi, The golden-heeded 
coracine out of Egypt. x889 TaiaTRAM in Reader Mo. 149. 
5c^3 The cat-fisli or ooracine, 

Oonboite (kpT&ssit). Min, ff. mSpof, ndpwr- 
raven -t- -itb ] A variety of pitchblende, from llake 
Superior. 

1^ Amer. 7 mt, Sc, Ser, 11. III. 1x7 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium. 1868 Dana Miu, (x88ol i|}5 Corecile is 
proliahly pitchblende mixed with some gummtte. 

Ooraold (kp‘iik'1). So 7- : also 6 oorongle* 
7 oorraole, ourriole, 8 oorlole. [a. Welsh 
corwgl, cwrufgt, deriv. (?dim.) of eorwg, cwrwg, in 
X 3-1 4th c. eoruc, comic coracle, and carcase, Ir. 
curach boat (appealing in Adamnanus 7th c., in 
latinized form curuca), mod.Gaelic cunreh.] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), used by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Ireland. 

The corecle Is described but not nemed In O. B. Ckren, 
enno 891 * on anum bate butan micum xerehrum of Hiber- 
xiia. .sc bat wm geworht of briddan bealfre byde*. 

X947 SALEseuRY Welsh Diet. Kwtogylne vela kreen, a 
corougle. sSix Cotgb., Carabe, a corracle, or little round 
skiffe, made of Osier twigs wouen together, and conered 
with raw hidee. 1698 Ausrby MUc. (1857) eii The boats 
on the Avon . . were baskets of twigs covered with an ox- 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use to this day, and 
cell them curricles. 1799 B. Martin Nat Hist Eng, II. 
Salop 178 I'he Fishermen in theee Peris have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish . . which is called e Corecle. s8oS 
Southey Modoc in W. 1. xj On his back, Like a broad 
shield, the coracle was hung. 1873 Act 36-7 yiet c. 71 
1 36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing, 
b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhih, Caiat 13 Two Corecle Nets. 1891 
Daify News 9 Oct. 3/8 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .The corecle 
net-men had caught 849 sahnon. 

Ooraolffr (kp-r&kbi). [f. prec. 4- -EB L] One 
who uses a coracle. 

1834 Mbdwin Angler in Wales I. 83 At Caermarthen . . 1 
saw the coreders. .sweeping the Towey, 

COTftOO- (kyrilk^), coxresp, to Gr. s'’pairo* 
combining form of raven, crow, now niMKi in 
Anal, as comb, form of Cobacoid, in sense * relat- 
ing to the coracoid process and some other part ', 
as oovnoo-noroinlaa, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the coraco-acromial ligament*, 
oomoo-brnohAnl, applied to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shaft of 
the fore*arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; ooraoo-nia'viotilar, uniting the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco^clatticular ligament ; oosaoo- 
ooetalwCoBTO-ooBACoiD ; ooEaoo-lrunairal, per- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as coraco^ 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; ooxaeo-hTOld, oosaoo-aaMidi- 
Inilax, ooxaoo-paotoxal, applied to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone, the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively ; oeraoe- 
proeoraeoid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-proeoracoid symphyseal liga^ 
ment ; eoraeo-aeapnlax, pertaining to the coracoid 
and scapula ; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combinra ; eoraoowvertalinl, applied to that 
angle of the scapula which lies b^een its cora- 
cohl and vertebral borders. 

s8SB-a Todd Cycl. A mat, IV. 434/B Tha ^^coraco-aonmual, 
or triangular ligamant* [1789 A mat. Diategues (ad. t) S70 
Which IS tha ^raco-brachialisT] thge E* wilson Anat, 
Vade4H. 65 Tha foimiiien for tha maduUary vassals is siiu. 
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. » A little belowr the comco-brachial ridn. itf i l.ihrmiy 
</ d/#y/., CrHveilkUf^t AnaU I. 170 The two *ooriico- 
davicutar ligamenu are continnous. tiav Todd A nmi. 
III. 570/t The *cr>ra(XM;oetal faecia. im Sy^ See. Ltx.^ 
^Coraca-etthiini mtucU^ a eynonym of the FUx»r brachii 
UmguM of Solipeclcft. tl4t Lih-ary 9/ CruveilkitFt 

AtuU. 1. 18.) 'Jlie capMile in strengthened aMve by a con> 
aidcrable bundle of fibrei called the coracoid liganient, 
^coracchbumeral ligament, or aoceeiory ligament of the 
fibrous capsule. [1706 Philliiv, *Coracoh^oida.\ 1768 A. 
IdoNRO Atuit. Bones ^ Nerves 179 Immediately behind this 
. .cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 

Coracoid (k^ rakoid), tf. and sb, Anat. [ad. 
medical L. coracoides, a. Gr. leopateoetb^s (also 
Mopatc^brjt) raven-like, f. ie6pa^ raven, crow: see 
•oin.] A. adj\ 

L Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone {coraccid frorest)^ extending; from the scapnla 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or breast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and size the beak of a crow ; also to the bone 
{i'vrae(ndboHe))iomo\o^o\\i with this process, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapnla to the 
stemum, and forms the distal or ventral element 
of the scapular arch. 

tswS Phillips, Coracoides, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Name from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow's Hill. i7ai in Hailry.] 174s Monro A mat. (ed. 3) 
■45 The Base, Acromion, coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are all in a cartilaginous State at the Birth. 1847 
Todd CyeL Ana/. 111 . 840/1 The coracoid bone is only 
fully developed in the Kepi ilia and in Birds, tikjm Cab- 
rKNTRR Anitn. Pkys. ail 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
which cmly serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 

2 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. aip/i The humerus .. can act 
upon the scapula, .depressing us coracoid angle 1878 T. 
Bm/MT Pract. Surg^. 1. 479 The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also be seen. 

B. sb. * Coracoid process or hente : see A. 1. 
iM Stark Klem. Nat. lint. I. 37 The scapula has . . a 
point named the coracoid, fur the attachment of certain 
miMcles. 1B70 Rolijcston Anim. JMe Introd. 47 In the 
JJoHo/rema/a. .the coracoid reaches the sternum. 

CoraOOmo*rpllio, ^ool. [f. mod.l.. Cora 
lomorphat (f. Gr. ttopoKo- raven, crow + -fvaptft-os, 
i. poptpiii form) -lo.] Of or belonging to the 

ra Coracomofph^r. or birds of the crow form, 
ixley’s classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly lo Pasabhinx of Cuvier. 

Iicoraooiteon (kprtlV'gtf,^). ZooJ [mod.L., 
f. Gr. iropaao- raven 4 - batiov bone.] A term ap- 
plied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. Hence 


Oomoo'itaal a., as in conuosteal ossiJicaiioH. 

tSSa in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Co-n*aioAtav ts. [£ Co- ^ radlcdt-us 
rooted, f. nF</#jr root.] Etymology \ Having the 
same root. 

188a Skkat Etyru. Diet. av. Brook, Btvok is co-radicate 
with, Aw//. 

Corage, obs. f. Courage. 

IlCoi^gio int. In 7 -agio. [It. 

toraggio courage. (Cf. bravo !)] Courage I as a 
hortatory exclamation. 

s6ex .Shaks. Alls If^e/tu.v. 97 Brauely, Coragia s6io 
— Tent/. V. i. 958 Coragio, Bully-Monster, Corapo. 1850 
Macaulay Diap' la Jan., But curaggio ! and think of a. d. 
a^o. Where will your Kmersons be men T 

Corah (ku«‘ra'i, a. and sb. [Urdu kora, Hindi, 
Bengal! kora, new, unbleached, silk cloth nndycri.] 
Plain, undyed : applied to Indian silk ; * an Indian 
pattern sillc handkerchief’ (Simmonds Trade 
l8$8\ Corah printer : * one who prints imitation 
silk handkerchiefs* (Simmonds). 

1833 Gintcraekiana (Manchester) 17B For we dye our own 
CorSna, and let it be hinted Tho' we can't dress them well, 
yet we beat * I.ondon Printed ’. 1848 lllmt. Load. News 
1 Apr. 931/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs, TTnblcachcd or 
Cream Colour Corahs. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 148/3 
Tuasah Silk, Corah Silk. 

t OOTahiaill* Obs. rare. [f. proper name Corah, 
Korah + -ISM.] A Fcbellious, factious spirit : in 
allusion to the sedition of Korah {Numb. xvi.). 

170a C. Maihrr Magn. Chr. vti. ii. (1853)495 Some in our 
New England wilderness have complained of a crime, which 
Ih^ have distinguished by the name of Corahism. 

Coraioufl, obs. form of Couragboub, 
t Ooraiou'ste (» v)* [*• OF. cora- 

geuseU. f. corageus Courageous.! Courageousness. 

»8a WvcLiP Ps. liv. 9 [Iv. 8] To lltd coraiouste of spirit. 

Go-raise : see Co- pref. i. 

Coral (kp-riil), sb.^ P'orms : 4- coral ; also 4-8 
-ala, 5-7 -aU(a, 6-7 oorral(l, 6*8 -all, 5 oural(l)a. 
6 ourroll, 6-7 -all, 7 -al, -all, (5 Quyral). [a. 
OF. eoral, eoural (lath c. in Littrd), later earailm 
Pr. coralh, Sp. coral. It corallo\^\,. eorallum, 
cordlium, a. Gr. aopdXXiov red coral.] 

L A bard calcareous substance consisting of the 
coDtinuons skeleton secreted by many tribes of 
marine coelenterate polyps for their support and 
habitation. Found, according to the habits of the 


ffpecies, In single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea- bottom, or in extensive acuimralations, 
sometimes many miles in extent, called eoral’nefs, 

a. Historically, and in earlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful AW 
Coral, an arborescent species, found in the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean, prised from times of an- 
tiquity for ornamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. Ttnk coral : a pale variety 
of thi& 

e xjpaLand Cokmyne 70 Of grene JasM and red corale. 
c 1386 Chaucrr Prol. 156 Of ama) coral aboule hire arm ahe 
bar A peire of bedea gauded al with grene. 1398 Trrviba 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxii. (1495) ^63 Corall U gendred in 
the red aee and ia a tree aalonge aa it 11 oouersrd with water, 
but anone aa it ia drawen out it tometh in to atone. .Mil 
Lath. Angl. 86 Curalle, corullus. 1^ (Jovrrdalk Lasn. 
iv. 7 Their colour wan freah read aa the Corail, their bcutie 
like the Saphyre. 1584 R. W. 7 'hrte Ladies Lotsd. in Hazl. 
Dodstey VI. 976 Coral wilt look pale when you be aick. 
c 1600 Shaks. aonn. exxx, Currall h farre more red then her 
lipe red. 1831 Jordan Nat. Bathes v. (t6^^ 34 Coral alao 
being a Plant, and nouriahed with thia Juice, turna to a 
atone. 166s Phil. Trans. I. 116 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
4 It. I. 956 The coral here ia aurh aa can be seen nowhere 
eUe. i86z Mulmk tr. Moquin^Tandon 11. ill. ii. 87 Red 
Coral, .ia found attached to rocka at the bottom of the aea. . 
Corul was fur a long time regaided tut a marine plant. 

b. Afterwards extended to other kinds ; at first 
named from their colour, as White coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black ooral {Anti- 
pathes). Blue ooral {IJeliospora), Yellow ooral, 
etc. In more recent times, many kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skeleton, as Brain o. (Afeandrina), Oup o. (family 
Cyathophyllidse\ Mushroom o. {J^ungia'), Organ- 
pipe 0. ( Tubipora^, Btar 0. {Astroides), etc. See 
also Madrepore, Millepork. 

a 1600 Customs Duties (Add. MS 95007), Currall, white 
or red. 1804 Carr. Smith Vireima 1. 3 Slie had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. 1^3 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 3j 'I'here are several aorta of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and the Red ; but the Red ia the 
best . . There ia alao a Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 189* 
Woodward Nat. Hist, harih iv. (1793) >96 The aevcral 
Sorts of Mineral Corail xqys Lcdiard Sethos II. vii. 75 
White and red coral, and of a sort of blue coral called 
Acoria. 1841 Emerson Addr.,Meth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 
994 Nature turns off new firmaments, .as fast aa the nuulre- 
pores make coral. 1847 Carfrntrr Zool. | 1073 In the 
MeandHna cerehriformis (bnain-stone coral the whole 
masB. is nearly hemispherical. Ibid.\\oq-j 'l ubiporamu’ 
sica. .from the regular arrangemeui uf iu cylindrical tubea 
by each other's side . . is commonly termed Organ-pipe 
Coral. 1861 Hulmr tr. Moauin^Tandon 11. in. ii. 87 The 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the horny 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White (^oral differs still more. The axis is atony or calca- 
reous ; but the polyps are contained in laniellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2 . (with a and //.) a. A particular species of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skeleton ; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition ( « Coballum). 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
Anthoxoa lor Actinoaoa) and Hydroaoa of the Ccvi.kntk- 
rata (q.v.t. Both these dames contain ^families of com- 
pound, aggregate, or colonial zoophytes,' secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, which goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyp.s or individual animals, 
each, like the bud of a plsm^ springing from and connected 
with the common stock. The Anthozoa are usually sub- 
divided into two sub-classes, Alcyossariai^Octactinise), to 
the colonial families of which Iwlong the Red, Blue, and 
Organ-pipe corals; and Zoantharia {m Hexaeoralia), of 
which ihe division Amtipatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madrepomria the Madreporea, Brain-corals, Muahroom- 
corah, Star-corals, etc., the chief reef-building corals. I'o 
the class Hydrozoa belong the Mitlepores, which are only 
distantly related to the other coralligenous animals, though 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs. 

*579 '!’• Strvens in Hakluyt Voy. (1580) i6i One of them 
puHed vp a currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
does grow in the manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
boltume, and waxe hard and red. lyia tr. Pomefs Hist. 
Drugs 1. 97 Of all the Corals the Red is most in use. 1751 
CfiAMRFRS Cycl. s. V., There is a kind of white coral [Madre- 
pore] pierced full of holes, and a black coral named antipates, 
z86o boasK Rom, Nat. Hist. 90 Living corals exist and 
build compound polypidoms at far greater depths in our 
northern latitudes. ^ 1887 Spectator 7 May 614/3 Nature 
when she builds an island out of corals. x888 RoLi.KSTnN 
& Jackson Auim. Li/e 7^^ The calyclcs are in the majority 
of Lxilonial corals connected by a calcareous coencnchyma. 

b. A piece of (red) coral, as an oniaraent, etc. 

1807 Topsrll Four/. Beaets (1673) 164 AHIiamis^ saith, 
th.Tt there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a w<^man that sold Corrals. 170$ Bosman Guinea 74 
One of his Wives had a new Fashion'd^ Coral on. t^z 
Elphinstonr Hist. Ind. I. 543 Various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies. 

3 . A toy made of polished coral, given to infants 
to assist them in cutting their teeth. The name 
has been extended to toys of glass, bone, etc. used 
for the same purpose. 

18x3 Braum. & Fl. Captain iii. v. Art thou not breeding 
teeth. . Ill . .get a coral for thee. 184a Milton ApoL Ssneet. 
(185X) 093 Some racking Satir, who night have done better 
to nave us'd his corall. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. i p a, I. . 
would not make um of my Coral tiU they had taken aw^ the 
Bells from it. 1790 Johmbom Rasnbler No. 8a 9 a Of all 


(he toys with which cbildimi are deUghted, I valued only 
my coral. 1840 Hood /Ciimansegg, Chsldkooit, Cutting her 
first little toothy-peg With a fifty guinea coraL 
Ag* >888 Mrs, BaowNma Lesgku^ Which thingsare 
oow to cut life upon. 

4 . In various^, senses: ta. Applied to any- 
thing preciotti : qL jewel, pearl, b. Anything of 
• bright red colour; blood, the lips, etc. fo. 
Applied to Christ as a * tree of pearl *, 

a xgxo in Wright Lyric P. v. 35 Asc diamaunde the dere 
In day when he is dynt, He is coral y-cud with cayser ant 
knyht xM Harmpibld Soon, xvil is His teeth pure 
Pcarle in bluraing Correll set. 183a J. Hayward tr. Bimsdfs 
Eromma 93 Her amorous ieaver . . caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her . . face, a 1840 Drumm. or 
Hawth. Poem* 73 Where she stood, Bloim's liquid coral 
ratong her feet bmeath. 1849 J. li^isTON tr. Behmen’s 
Epist. I. ii, It is meer joy unto me to perceive that our 
Paradisicall Corall flourisheth, and bringetn forth fruit in my 
fellow-members. 1898 Load. Gam. No. 3307/4 Having.. a 
small Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lfp. 1875 Lowbll 
Poet. Wks. (1870) 464 His barefoot soMiers. .Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod. 

6. transf. a. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of 
the lobster ; so called from the colour when lulled. 


X768 Travis in Penny Cycl, II. 51 Vs T*hat black sub- 
Rtonce. . when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their (lobsters’] coral. xSog Mrs. S. Martin Eng. 
Housekeeper (ed. 3) i3z Take a good loLister and pick out 
all the meat ; lay the berries, or coral, by themselves. 1B44 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 IP. iii, Two fine loWters, one 
full of coral, and the other of berries. s88o Huxlry Cray- 
Ash 31. 

b. In the names of plants, as Garden Coral. 

x88a Syd. Soc. Lex ., Garden coral, the Capsicum annnufn. 

6 . Short for CORAh-SNAKE. 

[*784 Unw, Mag- zax Among the Serpents, there are none 
so venemous . . nor more common in this Isthmus (Darien] 
Chan the G^rales.] xSga 1 'h. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. iv. 
X|)a The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other 
vlpera. .frequent these.. arid haunts. 

7. attrib. (or adj.) a. Made or composed of 
(red) coral as a material. 

*45* (Somerset Ho.), Quyralliedw. 1504 

Test. Ebor. iSurtces) V. 17^, ij. pair of currall bedes. a 1993 
Marlowr ' Come live with me ', Coral clasps and amter 
studs. 18830. Lloyd Ebb 4 Flowll. 151 She wore that pink, 
coral set. 

b. Coral -like, of the colour of red coral. 

* 5*3 Douglas Alneis xii. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creisc c.Tn steyr. 1596 Shaks. '/'am. Shr 1. i. 179, I 
saw her corrall lips to moue; X633 Costlie IVkore 11. i. in 
Bullet! O. PI. IV, 1 loatlie to looke upon a common lip, Were 
it as corrall as Aurora's cheeke. iSgs Beck's Florist B57 
The Fuchsia, .a brilliant coral tube bimI sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. 

O. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 


mass. 

x8xr DoLKiTon Polyolh. Wks. X753 III. 846 Amongst the 
coral-groves in the Verginian deep. *7*3. Young Last 
Day 1. 309 Thro’ coral groves. Thro’ labyrinths of rocks. 
X790 Bratson Nav. 4 Mil, Mem. 1. 59 Having nearly 
reached her destination, she, through the ignorance of the 

f tilot, run against a coral rock. 18x9 Hrrkr Hymn, From 
vreenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat. xx. (1B53) 480 Some of the. .encircle 
islands are composed of coral-rock. 

8 . General combinations ; a. objective, as eoral- 
Jishing, -making, -secreting’, b. instriimcntal, as 
coral-bound, -built, -cinctured, -girt, -paven', o. 
similative, as coral-red ; d. parasynthetic, as coraD 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stamemd. 

1883 Gd. Word* X13 Gorgeous articles of native dress.. 
*coral-bexuled. xBtr Dana Corai* ii. 199 A *coral-bound 
coast. s88a T. Colbornk With Hick* Pasha 359 The 
white, *coral-buiU town of Suakin lay like a pearl before 
me. 1848 Clough Bothie 1. 41 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. ztQs T. Warton Poems 55 Uod.) My "coral-ctnctur’d 
stole. zBtr Dana Coral* iL 130 * Coral -cirt islands. 1834 
Milton C ornu* BB3 Heave thy rosy head From thy *corm- 
paven bed. X700 Dhydeh Cock 4 Fox 49 High was his 
comb, and *coiaI-red withal. xM Catden 8 Tuly 17/1 
Handsome bold buds of intense coral-red. X778 Withering 
Brit, Plant* (17^) II. 33 *Coralrooted Tway blade. X846 
Dana Zooph. iL f 9 (1848) is The *coral-secretinjg polypiu 
s88i Mrs. Holman Hunt Chiidr. Jeru*. 139 A branch of 
the yellow-tosselled *coral-siamened acacia 
9 . Special combinations: ooral beadplAnt».^^mr 
preccUorius, a native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, alto in India as a standard 
of weight ; ooral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub Erythrina glauca, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Omtosia dasycarpa \ ooral-berry, an 
American shrub {Symphoricarpus vulgar is) allied 
to the Snowl^erry, but having the berries deep red 
{Treas. Bot. 1866); ooral-oreepar, a species of 
Kennedya (AT. prosirata), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red or pink flowers ; ooral- 
flah, a name for fishes of the families Chmtodontidm 
and Pomaeentridm which frequrnt coral-reefs; 
ooral-flower, the flower of Erythrina: see C oral- 
tree; ooral-grove, a dense mass of tree-like 
corals growing together ; ooraMnaeot, a popular 
but erroneous name for a coral-polyp; ooral- 
islaad, an island of which the formation is due to 
the growth of coral; ooral-laoqner, -lao, a red 
lacQuer, forming a snrface capable of being carved 
in low relief ; ooril-milk (see qnot) ; ooral- 



OOBJLL. 


COBAXAmC. 


mud, mud fomed bj decomposed oora! ; oond- 
polyp, OQC of tbe indieidoal iaimida of e ooml 
polypidom, a ooral-eoophyte ; oonl-eand (cf. 
C0ral-mu(f)\ oo^-eerpeat » CoBAi>BiraKi; oond- 
ahoemalEer, a*fuh of the ^nos TtuiAis^ foond in 
the coral reefs of the lodisn Ocean ; ooral-itltoli, 
a stitch used in embroidery, prodndnj; an irrmlar 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral ; ooral-atone, limestone or marble com* 
posed of fr>stiil corals; ooral-teeth^CoBAirROOT 
(Miller Plant-names ^ ; eoral-worm » eerat-patyp ; 
ooral-aone (see quot.) ; ooral-noophyto «■ rtfre/- 
folyp. See also Cobal-plant, *bag, -bebf, etc. 

itSo Bastlett Diet Americanisms^ *Ceral Berry ^ tbe 
Indian Currant of Misfiouri. iMo GtlMTHaa Fi^es us The 
■mail Zoophytes covering the bank;^ round which these 
**CoraMlshcs' abound. 1777 G. Fosstbr Vey. reund 
Wortd 1 . eSs A beautiAiI erythrina, or *coral-flower. iStt 
Darwin Key. Nat, xx. (185a) 461 These *cora 1 -groves which 
. .had attained the utmost possible limit of onward growth. 
tMa in Watbcin Phil. Trans. XLVIl. 454 upon the coasts 
ef Barbary. .he had the pleasure of seeing the *coral*insect 
move its claws or legs. 1838 Da la Brchb Geel. Man, (ed. 
a) 149 MM. (^oy and Gaimard. .paid Mrticular attention 
to the *coral islands and reefs. 1841^1 T. K. Jonb Anim, 
Kingd, laB Tlie nutritive Buids, after elaboration by the 
polyps, are conveyed into* the larger deep>aeated parallel 
tiilMU : the nutrient fluid conuined in these tubes resembles 
milk so much that it is known by the name of *coral>millc, 
tflTt Huxlky Pkysiegr. xv. 354 l*he loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by means of coral-sand and 
*cora]-mud. 1840 Dana Zooph. ii. (1848) 15 nete^ The ani- 
mals of a coral soophyte are coral-animals or *coral-polyps. 
shfi Page Adv, Texi-bk, Gtol. iii. 68 Formed entirely of 
coarse *coral-sand. 1794 Goi 4 MM. Nat, Nisi. (17M) vll. 
ix. 315 fjod.) The *corai-serpent, which is red, and whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 Iomru. Pour-/. Beasts (1673) 
15a 1 1 is like to . . the Marble called Li^ts Ceratiiicnst *CoraI 
stone. 1B76 Page Adv. Text-Bk. G^. xx. 496 The ' coral- 
stone ’ has a sparry crystalline aspect. 1840 Clough Dipsjh 
chus II. iv. x^o But 1 must slave, a meagre ^coral-worm. 
1865 Pace Nawibk. Geot. Terms s. v., In marine geology, 
the *coral zone . . is the region of the calcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from ^00 to 600 feet. ZS74 Dawxins 
Canfe-hnui. ii. 71 In the tissues of the *coral-zoophyl«a it 
assumes the form of stony groves. 

+ Coral, sb.^ Obs. fa. OF. eurail * balle da 
bl^' (Godef.), chaiT.] ChafT of coni. 

e 1440 Promp. Pam/. 9a Conille, or drasse of come [A*., 
P. coralys or arosse, //. coralyys], acus. e 14B0 //art MS, 
1587 (in Prosnp. Parv. oa) Achs^ coralle. 

Co'ral, V, rare. [t. Coral ts^ans. To make 
red like coral, to crimson. 

1648 HEsaicK H*sp. (x 869> 931 The immortall Sunne 
Corrols his chceke to see those rites not done. s6^ W. 
Chambrrlavmr Los'e's Viet, iv. 57 'ilie modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Coralio, -ine, etc. : see Corallio, -ink, eta 
Coralist (kp'ralist). [f. Coral 4 - -ist.] A 
dealer or artificer in coral. 

riSu Brockeixin Nandbk. Italy iv. 90 The shops of the 
Jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets. 

Coralla, pi. of Coballiim. 

Coralla*oeoas, a. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
Coral -t- -aceoub.] Of the nature of coral. 
iSaB in Wfbster. 


t Co*rallat6| Z'- rare, Obs. tram. ? To make 
into or like coral. 

1657 G. Stakkey I/elmmfs Vind, 97 s The Arcanum 
Corallinum . . is Mercury ureetpitated ny mean of the 
y/iquor Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 

^^'ralled, a. f f. Coral + >ed 2 .] Furnished 
or covered with coral, 

sm .Savage Wanderer v. (jod.\ The coral’d sea. s86o 
J. D. OAi.nwiN Preh. Natieus vi. 918 The sacred wave ood 
ooraled bed of the Erythraean sea. 

tCoTaller. Obs. ff. Coral 4- -eb. Cf. F. 
corailleur.] One who collects coral, a coraMisher. 

1733 Diet. Polygraph, s. v. Coral Fishery^ Twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts ; of which the patron or master coraller has four. 
Corallat (kp ral^tb rare. [dim. f. Ooballux.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

1871 Dana Corals L 48 The coral of the zoCithome being 
the corallum, that of each polyp in the compound corallum 
be called a corallet. 

Cora'llian, a. arch. [f. L. corallinm Coral •¥ 
-AN.^ Of or pertaining to coral ; Cobaluvb a . ; 
esp. in .Corailian Sea. 

184a DAawiN Coral Pee/s ^1874) ^^7 The space between 
Australia and New Caledonia, called by Flinders the 
Corailian Sea. 

Oorallio, a. rare. [f. L. corallum Cobal 4- 
-)0 ] Of the nature of or consisting of coral. 

s8ii Pinkerton Petrol. 1 . 491 A black coralic marble., 
with madrepores an inch or two in lenAh. 
Condli'dOttOlUI, rare. [f. L. corall-um 
-f dimS'Us home + Inhabiting coral reeft. 

iflSa Dana Crust. 11. Boa This corallidomous barnacle. 

OonllilinroiUI (kprili-ierMt, a. [f. M prec. 
h. -fir beating r .ous.] Coral-beaiiitf. 

18^ Lybll Prine, Geel. JI. in. xllx. 58B The Caribbean 
Seam are very coralUfcrous. 

ConJlilbrm (k/ke-lif/^im), a, [f. as prec. •f 
•FORM.] Having the form of coral. 

180^17 B. Jambron Char. Min, (ed, 3) 94 Ceralloidat or 
eof^ili/orm. When two or three branches, having rounded 


jial D. 

DniiHAJi, etc. Trem u go Bom curious, tubuliir, 1 m»Uow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand, ilfli 
Mw. Mej^ 17 Dea 333/1 Thw asm oaralUfosm. .bodies. 

(kpdUtd^Ams), a. [L ag 
prec. 4- *ciboi)8 token (erroaet^y) in the fcnae of 
* producing *.] Coral-producing. 

Ijbl CAma, in A$^ Be^. x8xa, 497 Them coralligenons 
mIv^ are only a few hnes in length. 1871 NicHCtBOH 
Pameat. efl Toe coialligenous Zoophytes or ^ corals '. 


Goralli*g8rpUB, a, rare, If.' as prec. 4- L. -ger 


beRring* 
In mod. 


4 --OU 8 .} »COBALUFBiiOOB. 
Diets* 


OorslUll (kp-rilin). Ckem. [ad. L. corallin^us 
coral>coloured, coral-red : see -IN. J A red colouring 
matter, called also Pseosiin, obtained In 1861 by 
treating phenol with ealj>huric and oxalic acids. 
Yelkw eoralUn ( *> during a ;^llowish>red dye, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the ume 
subatonoet; so called because by heating with 
ammonia it is converted into the red eorallin, 

1873 Nature xz Dec. 1x3 By the addition of eorallin. .to a 
bronude of silver film, it becomes sensitive to the yellow 
ray. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. and Suppl. mx CoraUin 
is much used for dyeing on wool, and may also Be employed 
for printing on wooL 

OoflUlma (kp-r&lain^ sb^ [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
eeraltina^ dim. of eorallo Coral.] A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or be 
of the nature of coral, but of more minute size, leia 
firm texture, etc. 

Prob. first given to the calcareous sea-weed Corallina 
ojficisiaiis isense x below) ; but also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea, 
then thought to be plants. When the animal nature of 
coral was recognized, the cotallinea (including Coraliimi) 
were transferred to the animal ktngcuNn. More accurate 
knowledge has since separated senses 1 and a. The animal 
* corallines' have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zooloaical divisions, tome of them {PoJyaoa) being 
Coelomati^ others {Nydrosoa) being Coelenterata ; hence 
the name u no longer a term of Zoology, though retained in 
populsu* use, aa in ^a collection of sea-weeds and corallines 


1. A genus of seaweeds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which {Corallina ojffi- 
cistalis) is common on the coasts of the North 


Atlantic ; * a plant having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral animals * (Dana). 

IS 4 A Teahehon yi£o*s Ckirttrg. (1586) 436 Coraline^ coro- 
lina, IS thought to be Brion, which is mos<ie growing to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young children. 
1646 Sir T. Brownr Pstnd. Ep 11. v. | 6> gt T hat plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate under water.. we have 
experiment in Coralline. 1857 J. G. Wood <’om. Ohj. Sea 
Shore iv. 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example ; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animals in company with the true corals. 1880 Carpen- 
ter in igih Cent, Na 38. 6x5, 1 dredged slow-growing red 
calcareous Algm (true corallines) in tiie Mediterranean, 
b. Aa an ingredient in the Pharmacopcsia. 

>943 >]• 1^34 Brf.reton Trav. <16441 47 He pre- 

scribed six grains of eorallin. 1707 G. Mikgr St. Gt. Jirit. 
11. 17 Coraline is also. . strengthuing, and good in hot Gouts. 
1739 AanuTHNOT Rule^ of Diet 407 Will kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. s88s Sya. Soc. Lex.^ Corallifui 
effioinalis^ White worm-seed, sea moM, ur coraline ; for- 
merly given to children as anthelminlhic. ^ 

2. A name applied to plant - like compound 
animals with a calcareous or homy coeoiGecium ; 
esp. to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertulanan 
Ilydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 
but now only in popular use. 

1791 R. Bradley Whs. Nat. 15 , 1 commonly find them ac- 
coiiipanied with Coraliiies, the Sea-Fan, and other such like 
Bodies. xytSy Ei.lis in Phil. Trans. LVII. 431 By a 
Coralline I mean an animal growinc in the form of a plant. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bet 4 Not lieing aware of the true 
nature of those half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 1850 Darwin Orig. Sfre. xiv. (1873) 387 A 
delicate branchuig coralline, studded wiih polypi. 1877 
Huxley Auat. Invert. Animals viii.^ 453 The Polyzoa or 
Bryozoa in outward form these animals licar a general 
likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 
formerly confounded under the name of * Corallines ’. 

+ 8. Mountain Coralline^ Cor al line Moss', old 
names for the Reindeer Lichen, from its resem- 


blance to Corallina. Obs. 

*S 9 «. Florio, Corallina. also Coral! or mountain coralline. 
Z674 Phil. Trans. IX. 340 Our Horse and Sheep make a 
shift to live upon the groas under the snow, and the CoraUin- 
moase call’d Mukus Marinus. 1736 Watson in /V/; 7 . 
Tratu. XLIX. 8s 9 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food of the Rein-Derr, in winter. 

4. alirib. a. Coralline Crag (Geol.) : the lowest 
member of the ^Crag* or Pliocene series of Nor- 
folk and SufiTolk, consisting of shells and ‘ coral- 
lines* (Polyaoa) imbedded in calcareous sand. 

1838 E. Chaklbsworth in Phil. Mag. Ser. 111. VII, 83, I 
propose to designate the lower [beds] as the Coralline Crag. 
xisx Richardson Geol. (1855' 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated before the deposition of the red crag. 
1874 [see CoRALLOio a.\. 
b« Coralline-Snabe, 

i8m G. Shaw Zool. III. 439 Coralline Snake. Celuber 
Capw/Akwr.. scales.. on the body.. disposed in longitudinal 
Tu.y% or stripes, repreienting, in some degree, the articula- 
tions of Coralline. 


C. Coralline tone: the third of the zones or 
strata into which Milne Edwards and Forbes di- 


vided the sea^dcnthi^ being thgt in wkfeh omlUncR 
(tente Bbeand. 

1878 Pilot Adp. TkxM CeeL tH ffi Thf OmIUm 
C xone] extends feoia 90 to about 300 feet in depdi. 

OoMllUmfe (k^iftlin, -oin), «. mid jd.8 [id. L. 
toralHn^us of the neture or colour ef cbml ; 1 
coraBum^ CoRAt.] Au safe*, 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red* CermUim 
ware : pottery of a red paste made in Italy in the 
J 7 th and tSth eentnries. 

a toll Lbiina«d tr. Ckesrmde Wled, [ffleSlto The nMWth 
little, the 1^ coraline. tiBg WoauonKSyst, vi | y 
(1681) SOI ^niantha..ie niieed..of the 1ii%ht CeitmUiiM 
Bcniee. 1877 A. B. Sowaom Nile xii 318 The pibkt 

are ooraliine. 

2. Of the nature of coral ; composed or cdiisiit* 
ing of coral, as coralline limestom^ uuwbbtt etc. 
Cerailitse oolite m Coral Rao. 

s68e Bovlb New Exp. Phys. Meek. nlii. 387 The inme 
Coralline Corpuscles, Phil. TVirM. VIII. hsph 


tic sea. 1869 A. R. Wallace Matey Arckipehsge IL ax 
All the parts that 1 have Men have either oeeo volcanie 
or coralline. 1871 Phillimi Gtol. Oxford 999 ThocoratUne 
oolite and calcareons grits must have been ps^uced in long 
fringes and detached banks. 

8. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

x86e Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. ix. 8x The extremlciet 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 Bsntlev Bet, sat 
Coralline root U applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size. 

1 4. Jig. Of or pertaining to the coral, or * tree of 
pearl *, which is Christ. C^s. Cf. Coral 4 c 

1849 T. Kcliston tr. Bekmeds Spiet. xxxi. ill, I make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new Urth is 
bej^tten in you. 

H. sb. (improper uses.) 

1. A coral zoopWe. 

t86o Maury Phys. deog. Sea | X37 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, titey have built up the Florida Keefe. 

2 . B Coral (the calcareous substance). 

1779 Fokmkst Pey. N. Guinea 369 The sand was Coo bard, 
and mixed with broken cora lines for turtles to lay. 18^ 
Si'EKK Discov. Nile 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island of coralline. R. F. Burton Gorilla L, 

1.8 ’rhe outride walls, .ere whitewashed with burnt coralline. 

Co‘rAlli3lit«. Geol. [f. prec. 4- -ITB.] A foosU 
coralline. In mod. Dicta 


CoraUita (kp rfibit), [f. L. coralUum f -itb.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

181$ W. PHiLura Outl. Min. A Geol. (1818) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites. enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Brckpord Italy 1 . 364 Squabbles ariM about 
the genus of a coralite. 

2. Corallet. 

s86i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Ningd.t Celent. 155 So 
. . may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single * corallite ’ or of several connected by a 'coeaienchy- 
iiia 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 155 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a * cup-coral and re- 
ceives the name of a corallite. 

3. Corallitic or coralline marble. 

1883 Piskenes Exhib. Catal. 78 Cutlery.. Mounted in 
Ki>ck Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Corallitio (kpr&li tik \ a. [nd. L. corallitieus, f. 
*i'ora//fles{ate -ITK), f. corallum.] = CORALUKB0. a. 

1830 I. BITCH tr. Mailer's A nc. Art % mg. 351 There were 
other well known kinds of statuary marble, .the coralitic re- 
sembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

Ck>'ralliBe, v. nonce- wd. [See -ize.] trans. To 
make into coral. 

tSyo Sat. Rev. x8 Jan. 88/a Full fathom deep the well-in- 
tentioned Rowdier lies,. where his bones are being coral- 
lizcd. [Cf. Smaics. Tem^st 1. U. 397.] 

Coralloid (kpT&loid), a. and sb. [f- L. corall- 
um Coral 4 - -oii>: in mod.F. coralldiae.] 

A. Oiij. Having the form or appearance of coral; 
akin to coral. 

1604 Phil. Trans. XXV. x6o6 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
1775 Pknnant XLIX. 513 T*he greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossitsj that 1 am Rx^quainted with. 1874 Lvell 
Ehm. Gt'ol. xiii, 178 From the abundance of these 'coral- 
loid ’ inollusca the. .White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag ; but true corals, as now dennra, are very 
rare in this formation. 


B. sb. Any organism resembling or akin to 
coral ; Cokallink t a. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 646 Some rncmbled Pearl-Neck- 
laces and were n kind of microscopical Coralloids. 1791 
K. Darwin Bot. Card, 1. 39 Notes^ Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by tbe 
congeries of (heir calcareous habitations. 

Coralloi’dalp a. [see -AL.] « CoRAi.LoiD a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, v. |6. 91 Many ooroU 
loidall concretions. 1803- [see Coralliform]. sfitlp W. 
Wallace in Reader No. 193, 590/3 Flos Ferri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 

II Corallnm (korge l^m). [L. corallum Cobal ; 
applied in a special sense 1 A coral ; the cal- 
careous skeleton of a coral polvpidom ; alio tbe 
horny, suberose, or siliceom tubular envelope of 
any zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. 

1846 Dana Zaoph, il I 9 (X848) 15 The ooraliuoi In the live 
Zoophyte is. .In general wholly concealed within Che polyps. 
l8u Gohrb Marine ZooL 1 . x8 Hydreida. .nnimaU eltber 
nalwd, or inclosed in a horny, tubular envelope ^coralistm). 
Ibid. 04 Antenemlaria. CoraUum simple or branched, 
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Jointed* with ilender h«ir*like branchlets set in whorlii. 
Huxlky Pkysiagr. xv. ^51 The skeleton or corellum. .is left 
M e contribution to the solid floor of the sen. 

Ooraliy a. [f. CoBAL -f- >Y.] Aboandifig 

ia or characterized by coral. 

1765 Jas. Kino C00k'» Pacific III. 106 Towards the 
bottom of the bay there is foul corally ground. i8u Fra- 
scr’t Maff. XI. 7ao The red* or (as these pupils caTTU; the 
* corally sea *. 

Coralpplant. 

t i. A coral of plant-like form. Obs, 

S774 Goldsm. Nai. Hitt, (ijjfi) VI 11 . 193 The coral- 
plants* as they are called, sometimes shoot out like trees 
without leaves in winter ; they often spread out a broad 
surface^ like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2. A name of the plant Jatropha multifida (N. O. 
Euphorbiacem), (Miller Plant-names 1884 .) 

1813 W. Ainslib Mat. Med. Hindotian 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the English the Coral plant . . 
i7atr0/ha Mnitifida) is cultivated in many, .gardens. 

Ooral-mg. Oeol. [f. Cobal Kao in its 
local sense of hard coarse-textnred rock.] The 
upper mcmlier of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continuous beds of petri* 
fied corals. 

s8i6 W. Smith Strata /dent. The Coral Rag consists 
chiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Huxlky 
Phyaiogr. xvii. 974 The coraUrag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone. 

Coral roof. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral ; ‘ a 
connected mass of coral structures* whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges* en- 
circling islands like breakwater-barriers, or rising 
«i low ring-shnt^ed islets above the water ' (Page L 
The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Meamlnna^ Carycphyiliat and Astroidcs. 

*745 P* Thomas ymi. Atuon'i Tm'. A Coral RifT of 
Rocks between us and the Shore. 183a Dr la Brchk Geo/. 
Man. 15 1 In the Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
both abundant. 1888 Rollkston & Ja( kson Anitn. Life 
743 Some of the Madreporaria descend to great depths. . 
The majority form the well-known coral reefs. 

COTal-rOOt. ftransl. of Knppius's name Ca- 
ral/orhiza.'] A book-name of the orchideons plant 
Corallorkiza. 

1834 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. fed. 4> 138 One of the 
orchis family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a very 
few situations in Scotland. 1883 R. 1'urnkr in Gd. UPras 
Dec. 791/a The Coral root and . . Epipogium. .are of a 
similar Mprophytic character. 

U Sometimes erroneously used for Cobalwort. 
1866 Treat. JSot., Coral-root . . sometimes applied to 
Dentarin hulbifera, 

Co'ral-snaka. [f. Coral yb.] A nnme 
given locally to manydifTerent snakes marked with 
red zones ; csp. the species of the genus Elaps 
found in the southern U.S. and Central America. 

1760 -7s tr. yuan ff Ulloa's ^oy. 1 . 60 'I'he most poison, 
ous are the corales, or roral snakes. 1863 Rates Aa/. 
AfMUOH V. (1864) 117 I'he Coral-snake. . is a most beautiful 
object .. banded wjth black and vermilion. 1874 T. Belt 
Pat, Nicaragua 390 I'he beautifully banded coral snake 
(A//T/r>* whose bite is deadly. 

Cor^-tree. 

•f 1. A name formerly given to the red or other 
branched coral* when it was believed to be of 
vegetable nature. Obs. 

1635 Davknant Madagatcar\i\i.%. (1673) aia They strive 
To root up Corall-Trecs. 1670-98 Lasskls I'oy. Italy Pref. 
6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of the sea. 

2. The popular name of the trees of the genus 
Erythrina^ which are distribnted throughout the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 

1738 P. Brownr yawaicn 988 'Ihe Coral or Red Bean 
Tree. 177s Masson in Phil. Traus. l.XVI. 996 We found 
h<re..tne coral tree, Erethrhui corallodendrmi. 1859 
Tknnrnt Ceylon I. 1. iii. 99 One of the most niaj^niflcent 
of the flowering trees, is the Coral tree. .It derives its F.iig- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral. 1885 Lady Bkassky The Trades 393 
I'he coral tree — the flower of which exactly resembles a 
•pray of real coial. 

Co ral-wood* A fine hard cabinet-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautiful red or coral colour. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 690 The Aauitstli of New Spain 
..an elegant Tree called Coral wood. 171a tr. Pomet's 
Hist. D^-ugs 1 . 69 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. 

Co'ridwort. [see Wort.] A herbalists’ 
name of tlie plant Dentaria bulbi/era, in allusion 
to its curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

*597 Grrarhb II. ccclxxxi.oSfl Called In English 
Tooined violets or Corall woorcs. 18M in Treat. Bot. 

II Corain Ik5«‘n)tm). A Latin preposition mean- 
ing before* in the presence of’* occurring in various 
legal and other phrases, e.g. 

coram jndice before a judge ; coram nobis before us (i.e. 
the sovereign) -in our court of King's Bench; coram non 
Jndice before one not the proper jud^e, or who cannot take 
legal cognisance of the matter ; coram paribus before one's 
peers ; coram popnlo before the people, in public. 

1607 CowBL Interpr. s.v.. When a Cause is brought in a 
Court, whereof the Judges have not any Jurisdiction ; 
there it is said to be Coram non Jndice* a 1641 Dr. 


Mountaov Aett 4 Mots. (i64e) #70 You would never have 
brought os coram him who is the oommon Father and 
Conservator of all. 

t b. Hence* in phrase To bring under coram, call 
to or in coram : to call to account* brinp; to book ; 
so to have one under coram, l.e. under disciplioe or 
correction. 

IS4B UoALL Snum. ApophtA. (t%77) 380 Oft wrrineyism 
that is, I am none of those whiche are brought under 
coram. 1381 J. Dell Haddon's Anew, Otor. 306 b. She b 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. iflH MetrpreL 
Epist. (Arb.) 03 The parties were neuer csJde in Comm 
for it. 1390 Grrrnb Upst. Courtieriy&^x), He hath had me 
under coram so often. 1398^ K. BeaNARO tr. Terence (1607) 
07Z He supposeth that which he doth shall, .come vnder 
coram. s6xs Cotcr., Discipiiner, to discipline, echoole* 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

IF Used by confusion for Quorum. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. u L6 Robert Sallow Esquire., 
lust ice of Peace and Coram. 1640-1 JCirhendbr. War^ 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 73 The Committie foirsaid, balden 
..be ane sufficient coram. 1681 W. Robxrtson Phraseot. 
Gen. (1693) 789 Justices of Comm, parici gumstores. 

Coran* var. of Koran ; obs. f. Currant. 
tCora'noa. Obs. A chaplet or garland: tee 
Grants. 

Coranoe, ooraniet* oorana : see Currant, 
Coranloh, -noch* -nough* var. Cobonaoh. 
Corant(e, obs. f. Coubant* Courante, Currant. 
t Coranto ^ (k^ramt^). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 
6-7 oouranto, ohora(u)iito, 7 oorranto* ooranto* 
-onto* oarranto, -ta, 7 8 oiirranto. [Ulti- 
mately from h\ com ante lit. ^innning (dance)’; 
either a modification of the French word itself* 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in ~o 
(cf. Coranto ■), or immediately from It. eoranta, 
corranta * a kinde of French dnnee ' (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The P'rench form 
was itself adopted somewhat later: see Codbantk.] 

1. A kind ol dance ; the same as Courante. 

1364 In W. H. Turner Select Bee, Oxford 313 Paid to 

Mr. Attkynson for stayynge the rhoraunto . . xxs. 1398 E. 
Gilpin Shial. (1878' a6 Excuse Thb quick Couranlo of my 
merry Muse. 1399 Shakh. Hen. r, iii. v. 31 1 'hey bid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach rAUoUa’shigh, 
and swift Carranto’H. i6ix CorcR., Courante, a Curranto. 
1631 OciLBV /fiS(*p (166$) Z36 How stately move in a 
Coranto x67a J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 94 The skip- 
ping Mountains in C'horanto dance. 1696 tr. Dumont's Foy. 
Levant 984 A sort of Country-Dance or Couranto, danc'd 
by Pairs. 1848 ’bXhCKmjce Hist. Eng. 1 . 383 He..suflered 
the fair owner to ransom the mat by dancing a comnto with 
him on the heath. 1874 Grers S/iort Hut. vii. 363. 

2. A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ;* Courante a. 

. *597 Morlfy Introd. Mus. (1608) teo A Carranta plaide 
in the new proportions by them lately found out 1668 
StiAOWEi.L Sullen Loiters 1. i, 'rorments me with a damn'd 
Coranto, as he calk it, upon Ins violin. 1776 Siu T. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. IV.iii. i.387 The Coranto. .u a melody orair con- 
sisting of three crotchets in a bar* but moving by quavers. 

3. attrib., as coranto movement, pace (.the latter 
also transf. — * a very swift pace ’). 

160s Marston Ant. 9 r Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. rz Running 
I caranto pase.^ aiSaj Middleton More Dissemblers 
(N.^, But away rid 1 , sir; put my horse to a coranto pace. 
zyBa Makon Collect. Anthems xxxvi. 1 cannot be persuaded 
that he. .ever admitted Coranto or (javSt movements. 

t Coranto Obs. Also 7 oorranto, ourran- 
to(e, ooranta* oaranto. [A variant of Courant, 
modified in form in the same way as tlie prec.] A 
letter or paper containing public news ; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspai^r ; ■‘Courant sb.- 
i6as Burton A nai. Mel., Democfpns to Rdr. 3 New 
books, every day, pamphlets, currantoes* stories, zdsg 
MEAOE inEUisD//^. Ar//. 1. 318 III 009, 1 send you a Ck>r- 
ranto. .it was well aired and stnok’t before 1 received it, ns 
our Lettres all used to be. <*1633 Corset Poems {iBoj) 
Z40 Corantoes, diet-., packets, newes. 

attrib, a 1650 Drome Crt. Beggar 11. Wks. 1B73 I. ais, 
I. .stood, .at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news. 

fCora'ntoly, adv. Obs. rtonee-wd. [f, Co- 
itANTo 1 + -LY 2.] In the style of a coranto. 

1669 CoKAiNR Obsf. Lady Poems 309 He walkes corantoly, 
and looks big. 

Corasie* -ive, obs. ff. Gorsib* Cobbobive. 


Coraslon: see Corrariun. 

Coraasier, obs. f Cuirassier. 

t Corat. Obs, rare. Name of an obsolete dish, 

f e 1390 Forme qf Cury in Warner Antiq. Culin. 6 [where 
see Recipe). 

Coraunoe* -awnoe : see Currant. 

CoPb, -e, obs. f. CoABB {JCeltic Ch.)* Hence 
Oorbship CoARBSRiP. 

Davies ist Let. FnrlSalisb. Wks (z787> 048 'Though 
the (Jorbe were ever in orders, yet was he . usually married. 
ibid , This corlwhip was in a manner hereditary. 

Corb, obs. f. Curb ; var. of Coke. 

Corbage* Corbol : sec Koobbash* Corbel. 

II Corbaa (k^ubdbn'). Also 6 oorbone* 7 oor- 
bon. [Ilcb. jnp qorb&n * offering’ (f. aip qdrab 
to approach, draw near)* in N. T, Greek leopfiav, 
in Vulgate eorbofi, whence in P^g. N. T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L. eorbana, Or. mopfiardt 
(Josephus and N. T.)* perh. repr, an Aramaic 
qorband, Syr. Udioo.] 


L Among the andent Hebrewi* an offering given 
to God* esp, in perfonnanoe of a vow. 

1381 Wycup Mark viL 11 If a man schid soya to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is. What autre 3ifte of me. achal 
profite to thee, zgafl Tinoali ibid,, Cwban : which is : 
that thou desyraat of ma to helpe the with, is geuen Ood. 
a 1737 Calmbt (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, be was forbidden to uae it. 1863 Dixon 
11 . e34 Wanting funds to execute this mighty 
scheme.. Pilate employed the Corban— the money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God. 
b. tram/. 

1648 Eikon Boo. (1804) viL 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
obligations to duty by their corban of religion. 

t2. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem* 
where such offerings* when made in money* were 
placed ; also tramf. Chnrch-treasnry. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16337 iCott) To be don in hair corbanan 
\Trtn, tresorie] pai said hat it noght doght. 1348 Uoall* 
etc. Erasm Par. Luke xxi. Z64 Into the corbone, that is, 
their churche treasourie. s3Ba M. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxviL 0 
It is not lawful to cast them into the Cdrbana [Wyclip 
tresorie, Covbrdalb the Gods chest, Cranmeb treasure): 
because it is the price of bloud. s6io A. Cooke Pqfo Joan 
in Harl. Mite (Malh.) IV. 53 He complains of nothing, but 
that courtiers robbed his corban* 1 mean his monastery. 
tCorbeL Ohs. rare-^. Shortened f. Corbel. 
SR96 Spknbbr F. Q. IV. X. 6 A bridge. .With curious corbet 
and pendants graven faire. 

Corbe* obs. f. Curb : var. Corb, Couibe Obs. 
IlCorbem (korbJ). [F. raven.] In the 
drapery trade* name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 I.A.MB Elia (i86o> 981 You flaunted it about in that 
overworn suit — your old corbeau. i86a Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrt. Halib. 1. xxiii, The gloves . . were of a very dark greeo 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the trade. 

Corbed, var. of Couubbd Obs., bent, curved. 
Corbeilf lioorbeille. [ad. F. corbeille (kor- 
b^'W’) basket:— L. corbicula, dim. of corb-is basket.] 
1 1. Fortif. A basket filled with eaith and placed 
on a parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soUUers. Obs. 

vjetb Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. In Fortification, Corbeils 
are Little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at the top, which being 
fill'd with Earth are often set one against another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert. 1818 in Tono; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2. Arch. (Sceqnots.) (Sometime! erron. oorbol.) 
1734 Builder's Diet., Corbeils is a Piece of Carved Work 
in the form of a basket, full of flowers or fruits, serving in 
Architecture to finish some Ornament. Corbels . . the Re- 
prenentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the heads of the 
Cairyatides. 1893 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 5B3 Corbeils 
. . sometimes used to express the bell or vase of tlie Corinth- 
ian capital 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss. 

II 3. In the French form, sometimes used for an 
elegant fruit or flower basket. 

s8oo Mrs. Hbrvby Mourtray Fam. II. 17 In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, corbeiUes, compotiers. 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley xxxiL 46.1 The full corbeille of blushing 
bloom. s88s The Queen 31 Dec. 663 1 Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for then bouquets or corbeilles. 

Corbel (k^f jb^L* sb. Also 4 ?oorb 7 al, 5-7 
corbie, 5-9 oorbell, 6 oorbal, 7 -iP^l [a. OF. 
corbel, now corbeau .—late L. corvell-um (nom. -us), 
dim. of cofvus raven. 

The architectural application of the term began in Fr., 
in which there are other senses transferred fiom that of 
raven or raven's beak. Hatzfeld, Diet. Gtntral, says that 
the architectural corbel was originally cut slantwise (tailld 
en biseaui, so that its profile would be beak-like. <The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that corbel ia to be 
idontined with F. corbeille a basket, is entirely erroneous.)] 
1 1. A raven Corbel's fee : part of a deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens ; cf. Cobbin-bone* 
Raven-bone. Obs. 

^13x3 F.. E. Allit. P. D. 456 He watr colored as )»e cole, 
corbyal vntrwe. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. A'ut. zjss pe corbeles 
fee Fey kest in a greue. 


2. Arch. A projection of stone* brick* timber* 
iroh* or other constructional material* jutting out 
from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall* 
to support a superincumbent weight. 

As clefined by the French architects, a corbel has parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. iCf. Console.) 

Some English writers use the term more loosely, so as to 
include c. g. the tapering projection sustatnina the ribs of a 
vault called by the French culot or cut de lampe, and 
specially excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bose from their 
definition of corbeau. 

In English, the term appears to have been purely tech- 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott; liis 'corbels 
carved grotesque and grim * have taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and associated the word wi^i the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation ; but a corbel iHiot an ornament, nor 
does ornamentation enter into its essential character. 

Yiis4ooin Arnolde Chron. 138 Yf they bee affixed 
w* inorter or lyme . . as fornets, leMis* caudorns. cbemy- 
neU, corbels, pauemettis, or such other. Vugiq Liber AUius 
(Rolls) 1 . 396 De Corbellts et Trabibus.) ^1440 Promp. 
Parv. 99 Corbell of a roffe, tigillns 1481-M Hotuard 
Houteh. Bks. iRoxbw^ 304 To Hml-eke for makyns of the 
porble of the gret led iiij.d. 1513 "OovoLAe /nueis il. 
IX. [vill.) 46 Round all about quhar the Jonyi^iz war 
worn. Reefy to fal, and corbalis alt to torno. im Le- 
vins Mauip. 55 A corbel, post, mutulue. 1380 Hoixv* 
band Treeis. Fr, Trnig, Vuo /isrre qu'on appelle Corbeau 
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to bMN w«t^ on. 1^7 Mimhbo Z)wrtor. A 
Ci^/i OT C^// id outonrii, k d iuitinc Mt liM « btomt 
orshottkltnng pm in timber^worito. 4 IF.] Cdi^Md. i. TnC. 
ronwc. slsii Soorr Lmtt MMr, ii. ix, Th« norikk 
were cenred groteemie and grim, il^ Hnwtrr Amt. Li/k 
VI. m ■ t86ei 584 The niMsy fonti the irim« grotoiQue hu- 
man heads for oorbek. Ysowbu. AHc*^ri/, CA nil 
(s$47> 13a Two human heads on the corbels of the arch, 
itto pAUiCBa Arckii, (1861) 043 C#nAs/| a pire{}eoting 
stone to carry a weight, usually carved, ftte Rickman 
ArekiU sod The dripstone, .is in general, .supported 
by a corbel, either of a hera or a flower. sMa Mmtm, Miff: 
Apr. «3i On massive corbels, projecting ftom the fronts of 
the piers, there are nlaced ttie statues of the great men. 
sflfli MtekoMu 1 736 brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
times^ called, are often taken advantage of to enrich the 
building, .by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured 
work. 

b. A short timber laid upon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
to shorten its unsupported span and give a better 
bearing upon the wall or pier. Also cof^l block, 
1703 Moxon Meek. Extre. 139 Corbei^ a piece of Timber 
set under another piece of TimbOT, todiacharge its Bearing, 
iflao Frkooolo Curptniry ( tZ ^ Z ) *8? A tie-beam plate., 
placed under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel. 1S73 
WHiPrLt Bridge Buildhtg aga A small bolster, or corbel 
block, under the chord at the end, aflbrde some protection at 
the weak point in the cbordr 

H Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 
I used by some architects * for * A niche or hollow 
in a wall, to contain a statue, bust, etc.* An 
cntirelv baseless statement, taken over from Corbet. 

i6qs kaNNBTT Par, Antiq, Gloss, s. v. CorbeiStnut, 
1706 in Phillips (Kenuiyi. 1707-51 in Chambkrs C>c/. 
s.v. : thence in Johnson and modem Dicta ; also c 1800 A. 
J. Cook New BuiidgPt Diet, sflgs P. Micmolson Arch, 
Diet. 1 . agi. 

11 Misused for F. corUilU : see Cobbbil. 

In CiHSK and Nicmolkon as above. 

9. Comh.^ as oorbsl-blook: see s b. ; oorbel- 
head, a head carved on a corbel ; oorbal-pleoe « 
Corbel ; oorbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 
CoBBTE*HTBP ; oorbol-stone, a stone forming a 
corbel ; oorbel-table, a projecting course resting 
on a series of corbels; oorbel-tabllng, coibcl- 
tables collectively. 

1848 Hadpirld EccL Arckit, Eng. xi Figa 6 and 7, re- 
present the side and front face of a *cor^l-bead. i8to 
Rickman Goth, Anhit, 989 In a few instances a return is 
used instead of the common corbel-head. 1850 T. 1 nk rrslky 
Eom. 4 Pointed Archii, France 338 Proj^ing canopies 
corresponding to tlie *corbe 1 -pedistais below. 1819 P. Nich- 
olson Arch, Diet. I. 991 *Lerbel-Steps, those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildtnga i88g Century 
Mag. XXIX. 676/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 
into corbel steps, s^c in Kennett Par, Antig, II. 954 
Aptanti ot facienti xviii ^corbcl-stonysjponendis in prasdicto 
muro. i6a8 l^estry Bks, (Surtees) 398 Felleting the portchis 
with lime, and putting in a corbie stun. s866 R, Cnambkhs 
Ees. Ser. 11. 1 10 On the lowest corbel-stone . . my eye . . de- 
tected the date X591. 1447-8 iVill lien, VI, in Willis & Clark 
Artkit. Hist. Camh. I. 3^ In height ex* fete vnto the *corbel 
table. 1849 F reem an A rchit. x 79 The eaves . . rest commonly 
on small arcades or corbel-tables without shafta t88a Rick- 
man Goth. Archit 443 A row of corbels carrying the pre- 
lecting eaves of the roof is called a corbel-tanle. 1640 Ii. 
Webb Contin. Ecdeshl. 573 Chigiogna has a modernised 
chur«:h but retaining some *corbel-tauIing. 1879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Led. Archit. 11 . 131 The windows of tne triforium 
gallery, with the corbel tabling over them, still remain. 
Corbel vkpibdl), v. [f. Corbel sb.\ 7 b corbel 
§ut or off\ a. iratis. to support in a projecting 
position on or as on corbels ; b. iidr, to project 
on or as on corbels. 

1850 Say. Rev. VII. 661/1 A very wide .. chancel-arch, of 
which the shafts are corbelled oflT. x86x Beresp. Hope hng. 
Cathedr. ig/A C. ao6 [The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side. 1874 Micklbth waits 
Mod. Parish Ch. 66 [The organ] corbeled out over head. 

Corbelled (k^ubdld ,, ppl. a. [£ Corbel sh. 
or V. 4* -eo.] Furnished with or supported by 
corbels (Corbel 2) ; fashioned as a corlwl. 
x^3 Weate's Bridges II. 91 Corbelled brestsummen. .re- 

5 uir« nothing to abut against. 1870 F. R. Wilson CA 
dndisf. 99 Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets. 
1889 I*. A. Guthrir Pariah 11. iv, Old brick bouses, with 
p^ectiiig corbelled roofs. 

Corbellinff (k/JbSliQ^, eb. [f. Corbel $h, 

•INO I J Work consisting of corbels. Alsoaf/WA 
1548 H all CApvmi. (x8oo) 733 llUi WQOrke Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke. 1870 P. R. Wiuon CA 
JLxWif/C 68 I'wo clever and quaint pieces of corbelling. 

b. attrib, ; also oorbellins-plooe Corbel a b. 

1843 Wealds Bridges II 90 The beam or brestsummer 
bearing from pile o p le may be strengthened by means of 
corbelung pieces. 186a Rep. Directors E. Ind. Railvt, 
CoH^t. s8 Jumna Bridge, Delhi. .The wells, .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 
t Corbet. Obs.‘“^ [a. F. corbet i^Rom. type 

^corvetto, dim. of cervus raven, and to a synonym 
of OF. corbel^ corbeau.] —Corbel sb. 2, 

^1384 CHAuesa H, Festne iii 114 Ne how they hate yn 
masoneryes As corbets \CeiXtoa corbettitL Tkynsse corbettes] 
and ymageryes {Bodt, MS. oorbetu full of ymageryes]. 
1617 Minbhsu Doctor, Corbell, Corbet, or Corbitt in ma- 
aonrie. 1658 Blount Glossogr., Corbel, Corbet, or Corhil, 

H Erroneously explained in Dictionaries, etc., 
from misinterpreting the prec. passage in Chaucer ; 
the error has been extended to CoBBiL. 
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J5f ta •mtOtm «tMR« rmtu 

■l^Mnyuwtw with corbets seem ntors 

p^c^ly to signify niches for nnages: Chaucer imms 
eorbeiise in this sense. 

Corbet t see Cubvbt. 

II Covbloole (kpibi'kiafU). Entom, Also, erron- 
eously, oorbiottlutn. [L. corbicula, dim. of corbu 
batket.3 A part of the ninder leg of a bee adapted 
to canv pollen ; - Basket 7. 

<»8a8) II. xviii. 1 17 Their 
posterior ubim also want the corbicula and peqten. 

Hence Corlrt'ottlate a., having or lumished with 
corbkula. 

Corbie (VMbi% Sc, Also 5-9 oorby, 6 oorbe. 
[f- OF. eorh^ or its derivs. eorbin, corbel \ in Sc. the 
ending teems to be assimilated to the hypocoristic 
-T, -IE, in Robbie, Sandie, etc.] 

L A raven-: also, often, the carrion crow. 

ex^ Hkneyson Tale 0/ Dog 13 Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
maid Apparitour. 1513 Douglas d^neis xii. Prol. 174 

J luhill corby gospyt for the fervent heyt. s6s7-5» Row 
list, Air4ii843i6o A cm-bie wes sitting on the nouses top, 
crying, Cro«m, Croup, Croup. s8ao Blaekut. Mag. Yl. 566 
In quest of- .the Corbie, the Glede, and the Hawk. 

D. Also oorble-orow. 

Mxflsi Lkvdbn LordSonlis, Nothing I wot he saw, Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat, And beside it a corbie craw. 
1837 MacGillivsav Brit. Birds 1 . 498. 1837 R. Dunn 
Ornith. Otk. 4 r Shet. 8t. 

2 . Corbie messenger : one who returns too late, or 
not at all : in allusion to the raven in Gen. viii. 7. 
(Cf. Corbin quot. 1300.] 
w MSfl Holland Houlate Ixili, How Corby messinger . . 
Tliow ischit out of Noyes ark..Taryit as a tratour, and 


brocht na tythingis, r 16x0 Sir J. Mklvii. Mem. ii68: 

”is Majesty al - . 

1637-50 Row 


_ . _d83i 170 

(Jam.) His^ Majesty alledging that 1 was Corbie’s Mes- 
~ Hist. AV/A (184a) 4^8 He proved 


senMr. 1637-50 Row Hist. Attk (184a) 4^8 
Corine messenger (as it is in the proverb) to his master the 
Pope ; for he hiinselfe. .wes converted to the tructh ; and . . 
became one of the Reformen. x8aa Hooc Perils of Man 
II. 91 (Jam.), I wadna like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers* 

8. Comb^ oorbie-gable, a ^ahle having corbie- 
steps; oorble-atepa, projections in the form of 
steps on the slojiing sides of a gable ; occurring 
in old houses in Scotland, the north of England, 
and on the Continent. 

('rhis term appears in Jamieson’s Diet., 1808, as a modern 
Sc. vernacular name, with the synonym cat-sUps (also O. 
katseHtreppey* anuther form, not given by Jamieson, is 
crow- or crow-sUps, used in the Muth of Scotland. These 
names have app. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular designations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbing animal, like a crow or cat, could get at or use. 
Jamieson, However, offered the conjecture that corhie^teps 
mi^ht be a corruption of * corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 
which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 
titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, etc.] 
s8o8 Jamieson, Cor'jie-stept, the projections of the stones, 
on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stairs. 
1851 Turner Dom. ArchtJ. 1 . i. 34 Gable ends, .are not un- 
frequently drawn with corlNe-.Htep8. 1653 Ibid. 1 1 . 95 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. s88B Freeman in ymL Archsrol, Institute 
XLV. 16 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
to give the whole rather the air of great corbie-steps. 
Corbil, obs. f. Corbel sb. 

Oorbllion : see Corbullion. 
t Corbin. Obs, Also 4 oorbun, -oun. [OF. 
corbin, dcriv. of corb, corp, cor/i~~L. corv-us raven : 
cf. L. connn-us adj.] A raven. 

a Ancr,^ A. 84 baebitare. .bekefl mid his blake bile 
o ewike charoines ase he is kes dcofles corbin of hclle. 
avjfio Cursor M, i^a(Cott.) For bi men sais on incssager 
pat lengs long to bring answare, He niai be cald, with right 
resun, An of messagers corbun. Ibid. 3339 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin {v.r. rauen] had he nan. 1577-87 Holinsiied 
ChroH. III. 858/j Embroidered with Corbins fethers. 

b. Comb, oorbin-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast- bone of a deer. Cf. 
Corbel jA 1 . 

a 14x5 Bk. Hunting 1386 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone The belly to the side to the corbiii- 
bone. 1818-40 Tvi'LBR Hist. Scot, (1664) 1 . 310 To give . . 
the quatre to the hounds, and the expected corbin bone to 
the ravea 

t Oorbitate, v. Obs.’“^ [f. L. corbJta ship of 
burden.] * To lade a ship Cockeram 1623, 
Corbie, obs. f. Corbel sb. 

Corbolyng, obs. f. Corbellino. 

Corbon.e, Corboun, obs. ff. Cobban, Corbin. 
CorbBhlp : see Corb, obs. f. Coarb. 

II CorlmlA (k^4bifila). Zool, [L., dim. ofrpr^sr 
buket] 

1 . A common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inclosed, in some of the Ccelenterata. 

1861 T. R. Gebknx Man, Anim. Kingil,, Certent. 93 A 
basket-like receptacle, or 'corbula', within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are lodged. 

2 . {H^ith capital C.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs living in mud or sand, related to the clam. 

Oorbnlo (k^Jbi«1]. Anglicized form of prec. 
1836 Toon Cyet, A not. 1 . 7x0 The Curbules are inequi- 
valve and regular shells- 


CIOX& 

t OwblllllonseoivMUMu fa. F* emtri- 
bmdUm, tmSd moit ^ bmiimombamUmMmeHt 
boiiii^ : let Littrd.] A liquid of water, 

vinegar, white wine, and vaiioni aeoioniagii in 
whim fish is boiled, 

s6gi |f AvxxNa Archimaigi AmlodiatL 4^ Take, .a 
Iktle white wine, eome ^ CbrWoa whereto ynur gmuit 
(^an> is beyled. 1741 Compl Ram, Piece u IL 
them in a good CoroulUt^ but not to Piecea 
Corbiulo : see Cuib-bodilu. 

Corby, var. Corbie Sc,, raven. 

Corbyol, obs. f. Corbel sb, i •raven. 
COTOMS. [Corrupt, of Irish contuk marsh, 
moor.] I'he name In Ireland of the salt marshes 
along the banks of the Shannon and other riven. 

1796 Moxexifmrr. G^.ll. 176 The most fertile of all are 
the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the bank# of the 
Shannon . . called the Coreassea 1846 Af < Culldch Act, 
Brit. Empire 118541 1 . 346 The famous iMtures, called the 
corcasses or cauesuees, on the banks or the Sheanon aud 
Fergus. 

Coroe, Coroelet, Coroheti obs. ft, Cobob, 

Corslet, Crotchet, 

HOorOAOnui (k/*jk6ri^s). Bfit, [a. Ct, nbfr 
name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus.] 

1 . An extensive genus of Tiliaeem, some of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2 . A popular name of Keiiria Japonica (N. O. 
Rosacett, Spirmidm) of which the duuble-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

1759 tr. Adansou's Voy. Senegal 118 Higher up, there 
were corchoruss, or Jew's mallows. t8i6 T. L. Fbacock 
in Dowden Lrfe Shelley 1 . 513 The front wall of the viuar- 
BM was covered with corchonii in full flower. 

Corole (k^’jk'l),oorolllW(k^‘JkiMl). Bot, [ad. 
L. corculum, dim. oi cor heart : in mod.F. corcuie. 
The L. form is also in use.] A name lor the 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

[X77a Ann, Reg. 171 The cotyledons . . which include the 
corculum or fiist principle of the future plant.] xSxo ibid. 
XII The position of the corcle in the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum. xM Good Bk. Nat, (1834' 1 . x66 It 
is the corcle which is the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life. X879 Cassell s Vechn. Ednc, 11. xo6 At the baiio of the 
plumule IS the corcuie, or germ of the future plant. 

Coroy, var. ul Corby, Obs,, corpulent. 

Cord (k|fjd), jA.i Forms: 4*5 ooorde, 4-7 
oordd, 6 ooarde, 7-8 ooord, 4- oord. See also 
CuoAi) [a. F. €orde string of a musical in- 
strument, string, rope, cord:— L chorda, ad. Gr. 
Xopfli; gut, string oi a musical instrument (made 
of gut). The later refashioning Chord, q.v., is 
now restricted to a few special senses.] 

I. A string composed of several strands twisted 
or ’ 

restricted to small ropes, 
strings ; but formerly applied more widely, 4. y to 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 
also whip cord, welting-cord, and quot. 1835. 
applied to strands ol wire twistcri or woven to- 
gether. 

4x300 Cursor M. 91936 (Cott.) Abate his hale a cord kal 
fest, And tilward prison clrouh. CX395 St, Atuirew in 
E. E. P. (1863) 100 Uynde him honde and fei. .Wi^ stron^e 
corden. CX400 Destr. ‘Prop aoia Pal kairen to ka cordu, 
knitten vp ^ saile. c 1477 Caxton /axmi 4a b, Saye no more 
that I lake two cordes or xtrenges on my bowe. 1483 — Cold, 
Leg. x6u/a They hewc the cordes of the xhyppe a X533 Ln. 
Burners Huon xlvi. 154 There wok no cord out it waiTm gold 
and xylke. 1535 (Jovurualk 7 tn/ges xvi. la Yf they bounde 
me with new coardes. x6xx Bible yohn ii. 13 A scourge of 
small cordes. vftm Steele Spect. No. 4^4 V 4 A Twine- 
Cord, strained with two Nails at each End. s 8 xa -4 Play- 
pair Hat. Pkd. (18x9) I. 83 I'he pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1635 Urr Pintos. MttntH. 94 Turkey 
[silk] has a flaxen appearance, and consists of ten ultimate 
filaments, which form a cord of fSir ^f xSyx Moe- 

LEV Voltaire (x886) 344 Wearing the cord of St. Francis, 
b. A rojie for hanging ; the hungman*s rope. 
rx33o Arth. 4 Merl. 1x41 Thci ye me hong bl a 

cord. cxjM Chaucer L. G. W. 3485 Phiilis, Siie was her 
owne deeih right with a cordc. 1483 Caxton Cato C j, Yf 
he had the coide aboute hys necke for to be hanged. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. III. iii. 388 If there be Cords, or Kniues, Poy- 
son, or Fire. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cartiinals 1. 1. 7 They will 
soon create you a Knight of the Hempen Cord. 18x4 
Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xiii, ].eft his men to brand and cord, 
x^ Mori.ey OiV. Misc. 1 . 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament, .its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. 

0. pi. The ropes inclosing that part of a rnce- 
couriic, near the winning-post, where the spectators 
stand; the pait inclosed by them. 

1767-91 *G. Gambado’ Aeeul. Horseus. (1809) 113 Just 
as they (horses) enter'd the cords, they were both at Taps. 
Ibui. 114 Whilst new wagers echoed from the Betting Gap 
and cords every moment. 1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 3/3 
I'his order was maintained until inside the cords, when 
Leghotn was beaten, 
a. transf, 

x%TI% Urb DUU Arts II. 344 The electrical cord In this 
cable is composed of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a thick layer of gutta-percha. 


' woven together ; in ordinary popular use, now 
stneted to small ropes, and thick or stout 
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a. (withont a and pL) As a material. 
itM Gwilt a rek. f aato Patent c^per erire cord. 

lively uied for window laih line. . picture cord» clock cord* 
etc. 1881 Jefkkribs Wood Magte 1 . iii. 73 The end of 
Pnn‘« chain . was not of iron, but tar<cord. 188a [lee CortU 
tuork in i Jt]. Mod. A piece of itout cord. 

H Literal rendering of L* funiculus in the Vul- 
gate fHeb. Ssneord, meaaunng'linc, tract, region). 

138a WvcLiP Boek. xlviL 13 For Joieph hath double coord, 
or katt. 1609 B1R1.K (Douay) Ztph. iL 5 Wo to you that in> 
liaoite the cord of the sea. 

2 . Anat, A structure in the animal body le- 
Bcmbling a cord. 

fa. Formerly U'tcd to render I.- nervus, Gr. 
v 9 vpov, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. Nkrvk.) 

c S40Q ^H/ranc*s Cirurg. 94 A corde . . couieh from he 
brayne eiber from be nucha. From be brayn comen vu. peire 
cordcs & bci cleptd sennible senewis. Jhid, 99 ^t 
is mtwd of bi* nerf & b>H ligament is cleped a corae. 1541 
R. C0HI.AND Guvdon'sQnext. Chintrg.^ From it [the muscle] 
discendeih roiinde sti^nges and rorcles that cometh nygh to 
the ioyntes. s6oi [Iulland /V/mt L 345 Sinews, Cords, 
and Ligaments. 

b. Now applied generally to a nerve tmnk, and 
spec, to certain structures, esp. the spermatic, 
spinal, and umbilical cord, the vocal cords ; see 
these words. 

1774 CfOLDSM. A'Vr/. //iit. fj776^ VIII. 15 [The intestines of 
a catcnnilar arc] stretigtheiied on Imth sides by a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united, R. Knux Bkclard^s 

Anat. 90 A nervous ring, from which proceed two cords 
running along the whole length of the holly. x84a E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade M. ^50 'J'he Spermatic Co^ b the mo> 
diiim of communication hetween the testes and the interior 
of the alidoinen. 1851 Carpknikr A/aM l*h^s. (ed. 9) 540 
The thickness of the ^inal Cord diflTers considerably at its 
different parts. iBm Ramsuotiiam Obtteir. Mod. 79 The.. 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

^ In the following passage app. applied to a 
•nppoaed vital fibre or ligament (cf. Hkawt- 
STKJNOi, wilh a 7?^. rcfeience to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4^ 

1613 SiiAKN. Hck. fV//, III. ii. 106, I would 'twere some* 
thing would fret the string, The Master.cord on's heart. 

3 . A part of a plant with a cord-like apj^earance 
or function. 

1776 WiTHKRiNG Brit. Plants ^1796^ I. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule. t 966 Treat. Bat., Umbilient 
cord, a thread by which seeds are sometimes attached to 
their placenta. 

t 4 . A string of a musical instrument; now 
written Ctioiil), q.v. 

a 1340 Hampolr cxliii. 10 In ixsawtry of ten cordis 

til sail I synge. 1381 Wvcliv Ps. cf. 4 Preise jee hym in 
cordis and on^ne. [i8ao Siiklley tr Hornet's Hymn to 
Mercury viii, isymphonious cords of sheep-gut rhytninicAl.] 
1830 Juan ok Vkca fC. Cochrane] ytyti, ’lour ii, (18^7) 10 
One of the young ladies . . examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. 

t6. Math. A straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc ; now written Chord. 

1351 KkCOROK [see CllOMD sb.^ 4]. 

6 . Farriery, i Usually //.) A disease affecting 
the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Obs. 

103 Fitxhkrr. Ilusb. § 9a The cordcs is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble, .and appereth licfore the 
further logges. a 1605 Monigomkmik Flyiing 301 The cords 
and the cout-euill, the claisps and the eleiks. x6id Surpu 
& Markh. Country Fartne 147 If your Horse be troubled 
with the Cords, take a corued I? cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Staggc^ home, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about, .then cut the Cord 
asunder. J.ond Gat. No. 38SS/4 A brown-bay Horse . 
two small Knots on his Nose which was cut for the Cords. 

7 . ft. Arch. The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course, b. Glass Manuf. 

17^ G. Skmpi r Building in Water 137 The Plinth and 
Cord r. Thomson C/iem. fed. 3* if. 513 Cords. These 

are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consetjucnce of 
too little heat. 

8. A raised cord-like rib on the surface of cloth ; 
a ribbed fabric, esp. corduroy ; ellipt. in pi. cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

1776 S/eci/. 0/ Woostenholruds Patent No. 1193, 3 Vel- 
veieen cords are made of the same materials. Aikin 

Manchester 163 The fustian trade has also been improved 
^ the addition of. .strong and fancy cords. 1837 T. Hook 
Jack Brag 'x, Our sprightly gentleman in the scarlet jacket 
and white cords. 1^3 Lkvrr J. Hinton vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a bun waistcoat, white cords. 1875 Urr 
Dirt. Arts 11 . 597 Cantoon i.s a fustian with a fine cord 
visible upon the one side, and a satiny surface of yarns 
running at right angles to the cords upon the other side. 
Ibid., An example of king's cord or corduroy, and of Dutch 
cord. 

9 . A measure of cut wood, esp. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called bccanse originally measured 
with a cord) : a pile of wood, most frequently 
8 feet long. 4 feet broad, and 4 feet hi^, but 
varying in different localities. 

i6s6 Sir R. Bovlr Diaty 1 1886) I. tt 9, 90 eordes of olde 
woode. 1677 Yarranton Eng. tmyrov. 61 A Tun and three 
quarters orTimber will hut make one Coard of Wood. 170$ 
Lond. Gat. No 6447A Which Stacks or Piles of Wood did 
contain about Thirteen Guards. 1804 Nelson in Nicolas 
/><>>.( 1845I V. A37 Commissioned to procure ten chorda of 
wood for the Victory. 18x7-8 Corsrtt Eesid. (/, S. fxSas) 
s66, a dollars a cord for Hickory ; a cord ia 8 feet by 4, 


and 4 deep, ilfea }. Dbaot tn Lam Timee Rop. XXXI. 
aai/i The lost of Uie JehmFrsmeu, and her cargo of eighty 
cords of ash wood. 

b. A measnre of stone or rock. 

1703 T. N. 4 C. Pureketser >56 In tome parts of Kent, 

Stones are sold by the Cord, consisting of 17 solid Feet. 
t88e Kentish Express \ July x Tenders . . for digging 300 
cord of rock, at Rick-hilf. .near Hjthe. 

10 . Weaving. One of the strings which connect 
the leaves with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 
loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks 
in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
iiaper confined by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

UTS Urr />iW. Arts 111 . 083 Upon tha des^-paper .. 
the dots, .denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

ft. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of a cord. Chiefly in scriptural lan- 
gnage, or expressions derived from it. 

1381 WvcLiP job xxxvL 8 If thei shut . . ben bounde with 
cordis of {mrenesse. — Prov. v. aa With the cordis of his 
sytines he is togidere streyncMi. igM CovaaDALB Has. xi. 4, 
1 led them with coardes of frendshipe. 01600 Hookrr 
Eccl. Pol. VI. vi. I 8 The wicked shall be held fast in the 
cords of his own sin. 1667 Poolr Dial. behv. Protest. A 
Papist (X735) 5;]i Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is not easuy broken. ,1830 Mrs. Stowb l/neu Tom's 
C. xxvi. 994 Those mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, tA the cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. 1883 Si rvrnron Treasure 1st. 111. xiii. (1886) X04 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

b. A * thread’ which runs through and unites 
the parts of anything. 

i8i^ W. H. Bartlrtt Egypt to Pal. 1.(1879) 13 Through 
all the. .multitudinous sights of Europe, there is found one 
central historic cord running up to antiquity. 

12. tomb., as cord^maker, ‘nct\ cord-bound, 
•like, -shaped adjs. ; oord-drill, a drill worked by 
a cord twi<«ted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards ; oord-graaa, a modem name for Spartina 
stricta (erroneously attributed to Turner, W'ho 
called it Frail-bentc) ; oord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N. O. Kestiacem {IVeas. 
Hot.)*, cord-moaa, ‘the genus Fuuaria* (Miller 
Hlanl-n.) ; oord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound ; oord-rooted a., having roots like cords ; 
oord-winder. one who makes cords or ropes; 
t oord-wlae adv., in the manner of a cord ; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Cori>wood. 

1834 F. Wkancmam Homerics ix The *u>rd*lK>und raft 
18651 'ylok Early Hist, Man. ix. 94X The Brahmins still 
use a *cord-diill. x86x Mis.** Ppait Fiotveriug PI. VI. 51 
*Cord-grass. 1884 M iLi kr Plant-n., Spartina stricta. Com- 
mon Cord-gross, Mat-weed. Spart-gnsRs, Twin-spiked Cord- 
grass. x8^ J,.iNDLEY Kingd. (1853) Z05 I'he *Cord- 

l^fs {Kestiaiex\. 16x1 Cotgr., Cordeieux, cordie, •cord- 
like 1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 493 The inflammation crept 

f [radually up the vein, which was evident from iis pecu- 
lar cord-like fecL x^ North Plutarch U676' 138* Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, CoIler-make». x6w in Uinndl Descr. 
Thames 117'iBi 65 Any Draw-Net, •Cord-Net, or other 
Net. x6x6 hUKFL. & KIarkh. Country Farms 955 Many 
measures of small cord many *Lord-reeles. x8po Nature 
17 Apr. 557 *Cord -rooted grasses. 1846 Eli is hlgin Marb. 
II. 190 A *cord-shaped diadem round the hair. 1707 Lond, 
Gao. No. 4^69/1 Lancelot Bowler .. *Cordwinder. X54X R. 
Copland Cuyaons Quest, tyrurg., They w'axe rounde in 
*corde wyse. 188a Diet. Needterwyrk. *Cmul Work . . is a kind 
of coarse needle lace executed with black or coloured purse 
silks, fine bobbin cord, or strong linen thread. 

tCord, Obs. Aphetic f. Accord ; see also 

Chord sb.'^ 

ctjpo K. Alts. 4X7 He [tellith] to hire, by word and cord^ 
Alle the jestis of Ammon his lord. 1340 Ayenb.^S pet hi 
my^ten his [ ^ them] draje to hare oorde. c 1440 Cenerydes 
[see Accord sb. a). 

Cord v.i Also 5 ooord, 6 ooard, 8 

chord, [f. Cord jAI] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a cord ; to string (e.g, 
a bow). 

c X430 Pilgr. Tdfe Manhode rv. Iviii. (1869) 904 With he 
rorde which he howe was corded, and hat j haue vneorded. 
1870 [see CoRDRH 3J. 

2 . To bind or fasten with a cord or cords. 
s6xo Markham Masterk. 11. v.g28 You shal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the necke. 1691 Lond. Gas. No. 
9646/4 A hair Portmaiitua Trunk, lock’d and corded. 1708 
OcKLi'Y Saracens <18481 403 He commanded his men to 
cord the lents closer togetner. 1844 Dickers Mart. Ckuz. 
vi, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box. 1875 
Urr Dirt. Arts 111 . 980 To cord the ti-eddle x, to the back 
jeaf, put a raising cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords. 

8. To stack or pnt np (wood) in ‘ cords 
1761 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V 659 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg, .is first corded 
here. Emerson Soc. 4 SoHt. xL 939 The owner of 
the wood-lot finds only a number of discolored trees, and 
says . . * (hey should be cut and corded before spring 
'f Cordf Obs, Also oorde. [Aphetic form 
of AccxMtb V.] 

1 . /tvw. To bring to agreement, reconcile; 

Accord v, 1. 

a X3M Cursor M 9799 (Cott.) Merci and hir sisters tua, 
Plithlt wald i.oord lua. C1440 Promp, Purv, 9a 
Cordyd or accokdyde, concordatns. 

2 . intr. Of persons : To come to agreement, 
agree 7 vith ; to agree, assent /a; ■■ Accord v, 5,6. 


r 1380 WvcLivJsrm. Sal. Wks. I. xos Of apenypou eordiil 
wi|s me. e 1400 Apol Loti, 91 To pb senteos 1 Mip|M 
Austeyn to cord. ^I 480 Lvoa Boeksts (1558; 11. xxii. 4 
Touching his drtme they corded all in one. ciMg 
PortngM iRM, 1 cord with that assent, iggs SnirAicr 
Cron. Seat, II. 194 To gar thair myadis cord in one. 

8. Of things ; To agree, be in harmony ; tmpere* 
to be suiuble ; » Accord 7, 8. 

1340 Hamfolc Pr. CoMsc. 3x6 pos says pe prophet l>avld« 
In a psalme pat eordes par-wyth. c 1374 Chaucer Troylne 
[see Accord v. 8]. c 1400 Apol. LolL ao It cordip to neni 
[prestis] to )eue comyo. 14. . Gram, RnUs in ReUq, AnU 
ll, 14 Aodhowanowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
and a relatyfe. a sgoo ChauesPs Drome 1350 CounieU cords 
not well iu rime. 

So t Go xdaMLo, f Oowdont adjs,, t OoTda&tlj 
adv,, Accordablb, etc.; tOo*Tdllng vbl, sb,g 
agreement, reconciliation Aooordino ; t CoTd- 
lag ppl. a. and adv. « According (in quot. 1593 
qviAsi~prep. * ‘ according to *). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 05x5 <Cott.) A sample cordant \Trin. en« 
saumple cord3mg], pat 1 tok Vte of sent Robert bok. 
WvcLiP 9 Chron. xx. 91 With cordaunt voice, c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 6 Cordandli wip hoii writ, c s^ Patlad. on Hu^ 
VI. 914 And after oilderose We may baptize and name itg 
cordyng even. Malory A rihnr 1. xi, Ihey . . msde 

grete ioye of their welfare and cordyng. 1483 Catk. AngL 
75 Cordynije in sang, concentns, s^ Caxton Paris 4 K. 
<x868) 3 1'his loue was not wel lykely ne cordable. ^ 1593 
Watson Teares qf Fancie lix. 94^ To point thy glories cord- 
ing their desart. i860 Heavysxck Count Fillf^ 99 As one 
struck string, To other cordant, with low breath responds. 

Cordage (k^id^5). [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. cortle Cord : see -aok. Cf. also It. 
cordaggi pi. ‘ all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships ’ (Florio).] 

I . Cords or ropes collectively or in the mass, esp. 
the ropes in the rigging of a ship. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Cordage of eundry 
sorts. 160X R. Toiinson Kingd. 4 Cornmno. (1603) x6 To 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of snipping. 
1634 Ford P. Warbeck v. iii. To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter, a 1^3 W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. i, 
Wce’l give our hair for Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails. 179X Hamilion tr. Bsrtfudlet's Dyeing 1 . 1. ii. i. 150 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1847 Illust. Lond. News to July 30/x Amidst the cordage 
and silk of the balloon. xWy .Stkvrksom lludertvoods i. 
XVI. 37 I'he seaman hears Once more the cordage rattle, 
b. trans/. 

1490 Caxton F.neydos xxviii. 110 Crete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte of the piaysaunte 
vynage, that she sheweth all wyth cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as alxiute the temples. 1509 1 ’. M[ouprt] Silkwormes 
60 What cordage first they maice and tarkling sure. 1847 
Longk. £v. 11. iii. 93 A cluster of trees with tangled cordage 
of grape-vines. 11^7 Dickens Lett. 98 Jan., His knitted 
brows now turning into-cordage. 

O 

1649 I-ovKLACE Poems 307 Dragg’d on still By the weiike 
Cordage of your untwin'd will. 1865 Carlyle F'redk. Gt. 
XV. iii. The cordage ofhis life liad been so strained and torn. 
1 2 . The action of cording or tying cords, rare. 
x6x6 T. Adams Sacr. T/muk^ r% I'his mans whole life ia 
spent in tying of coi ds ; his profession is cordage. 

t Cordal'lle. Obs, AUo 6 Sc. -ale. [a. OF* 
cordaille (14th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) « iL 
cordaglia L. type *chorddlia pi., f. chorda CORD : 
see -AL c;.] Cordage ; tackling of a ship. 

1483 Caxton G, de ia TourYy Berynge with hym the 
cordaylle wherwiih he made his eordes. X54B Absrd. Reg. 
V. so (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalts. 

t Cordal. Obs. [a. OF. cor dal, cordail cord 
L. type chordale sing. : see prec.] See quots. 

s688 R. Holme Armory 111. iii 39 ‘I'he Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons and I'asseU. x8s8 Berry 
Enc. Her. I. s.v., Cordals, strings of the^ innntle or robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold thread, interwoven like a 
cord. 

Cordftnt, aphet. C Accordant : see after Cord 
Cordata (k/Tidt?it), a. Also 7 oordat. [In 
sense 1 ad. L. corddFus wise, prudent, sagaciuttSy 
f. cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgement ; in sense 
3, ad. mod.L. cordatus (Linnaeus), in sense analo- 
gous to that of ovdtus egg-sha]iea : see -atb ^ a.] 

I I . Wise, pmdent, sagacious. Obs. 

x^i FullePs Abel Rediv., Life Colet X05 The Bisliop 
assiiited by two of his brethren, almost a.s learned and Cor* 
date as himiwlfe. a 1734 ^c***^** Litres (18901 111 . 91 He 
was cordate in his practice, and 1 believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. Ibid. 195 To allow 
him assistants, .that he shall think fidthrul and cordate. 

1 2 . Hearty, cordial. Obs. rare, 

1670 Mavnwaring Physic. Repot. X17 Unanimous concilia 
fence and cordate adherence to one another. 1671 Prast, 
0/ Physic 45 Ckxrdate esteem for all those who iiave contii- 
buted their endeavonrs for so happy a restitution. 

8. (Chiefly in Nat, Hist.) Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, i,e. 
with outline generally rounded, but pointed at one 
end and having an indentation at the other. 

1769 T. Wai.lir Nat, Hist. Northumb. I. xi. 393 The do* 
pressM cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg. 1704 M ariyn Rousm 
scan's Bot, v. 59 The form of these petals, .is usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. 1854 Woodward Motlusea 11. epo Shell 
regular, equivalve, free, cordate. i88fl Vinrr Saekst Bot. 
,476 The leaves of Sctagineila. .are usually cordate at the 
uwe. 

b. Prefixed to another adj.->* oordate and , . 
or ‘ with a combination of the cordate form * ; m 
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OOEDATTO. 


in cordaU-ampUxicault •sagU* 

tote, etc. See also Con>xTO-. 

iBM Limolby .S'cA. Boi. vl ri$s8) 86 Floral laavM broad- 
ovale, at the baae cerdate-amolexlcauL 1870 Hooxai 
Stnd, Ft^rm 3x0 Polyginum CmvohnUtux leaves cordate* 
lajrittate* ^ 

Hence OoirAfttely adv.^ in a cordate form. 
tSoS in WsBsntv ; and in later Dicta 
tOordated (k^fjcI^itM), a, Nat. Hist, Ohs, 
[f. L. corddt-us + 'Ied : in earlier use than prec.] 
- CORDATX 5. 

17x5 J. Parivaa in PkiL Tr^im, XXIX. 043 Leaves., 
more rugged and cordated at the Footsulk. 1708 PaNWANT 
Zo^ (1770I IV. 8 A yoong bird.. with transvenie bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordated spots. 1780 Coxa 
i?w4rr. Due. 336 The leaves, .of a roundish cordated figure. 

Cordato- combining form of mod.L. 

cerddtus^ CoRDATK : cf. C0BDAT8 3 b. 

1866 Treat. Bot. 399 Cardaitdkatiait , . Cardaio-avnit, , 
Cantaio’se^iftate. 

Oordavan, o\m. f. Cobdotav. 
n Cordaz (k^'idasks). [Gr. adp 8 af.] An inde- 
cent or extravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

1531 Elvot Gov. i. xx, Dissolute motions and wanton 
countenauncee in that whiche was called C^rdax, t8ia R. 
Cumberland Aritiotk.^ With the obscene device of an old 
hag Dancing the drunkeu cordax in her cups. s8ao T. 
Mitchell Arhtoph 1 . p. xxix, The cordax or dance of 
comedy. 1847 J . I.ritch tr. Man. A rchmoL 426 Sile- 

nus as a cordax-dancer. 

Oordeal, oba. f. Cobdtal. 

Cordebeok, -derbaok, illiterate spellings of 
Caudebeck. 

1674 Load. Gaz. No. Dladc Cordelieck Hat. 1698 
Jiatitr's Adyt, in N, 4 * Q, 14 Mar. 1891 204 A new inven- 
tion of making h.-iLs. felts, Carolin&s, Corderbecks. 1707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 11 . 111. so Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather’d Cock'd up Cordebecks. 

Corded (k^i dod), ppl. a. [f. Cord i + -sd.] 

1. Bound with cords ; in Her, represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

^ 1486 Bk. St. Albania Her. C iij, Among odyr crossis oon 
ih founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros. .(ox hit is made 
of corrlya i8ei Med. yml, V. 956 A sense of corded 
tightnes.s round his head. 1856 Aird Poet, Wks. 987 In 
corded stiffness pent. 

2. Having cords; made of or furnished with 
cords : in the form of cords. 

1388 Wycup Pref, Fp. Jerome vii. 79 The ten cordid 
sawiri. 1575 Willi ^ !m>. N, C, (Surtees » xo Bedsteades not 
coarded. xggi Shaks. Two Geut.u. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder To climbe celestiall Siluia’s 
chamber window. s8sa Southey C^mmaNa 11 41 All 
Minorites. ,nnd all the corded families. 1830 E. Hawkins 
AHglo‘GalUc Coitu ix The legend is contained within two 
corded circles. 

3. Having raised lines or stripes, like cords, upon 
the surface ; esp. of textile fabrics : ribbed, twilled. 

i76»-7a tr. luan 4 Ullods Voy. II 196 The Indians., 
apply tnemtelves to weaving b.'iys, corded stuffs, etc. 1847 
Chaio, Corded . . furrowed. s88a Beck Draper's Diet., 
Cordur^, a thick corded stuff of cotton. 1884 Girts Own 
Paper Feb. 297/1 I'he corded turtle, so called because of 
seven deep furrows or grooves on its shell. 1886 Stevenson 
Dr. Jekyll x. xsx The hand.. was lean, corded, knuckly. 

4. Piled or stacked in * cords * (see Cord sfi.^ 9). 

1847 Emerson Poems^ Tkrenody Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 489 The 

kennel by the corded wood. 

Oordee, var. of Chobdee. 

OordeUer (k^idflivj). Forms: 4-5 oordi- 
lere, 6 cordlllere, -ylar, -elere, -eleir, 7 -Uier, 
6 - cordelier, [a. F. cordelier^ in OF. also cor^ 
deter, f. cordeU (now cordelU\ dim. of corde Cord : 
see -TER. Cf. It. eordegliere, eordigliere^ OF. 
cordelois, med.L. cordelita, cordiger!\ 

1. A Franciscan friar of the strict rule : so called 
from the knotted cord which they wear round the 
waist 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7461 So been Augustins, and CordilereiL 
And Carmes, and eke sacked freres..Full holy men, as 1 
hem deem. 1^00-40 Dunbar Tidings fiym Session 45 
Baith Carmeleititand Cordilleris Cumis thair to gennor and 
get ma freirta 1351 Lyndbsav Monarck* 5685 With small 
nummer of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
Icria 1663 Butler, Hud. 1. i. 960 Of Rule as sullen and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere. e 1700 Prior Tkief 6- 
Cordelier iv, A Norman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear, And who to assist but a grave cordelier f 1897 Mac- 
aulay Co. Clergymadt ’Prip to Comb, iv, An army of grim 
Cordeliers. .WUI follow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

2. pi. Name of one of the political clnbs of the 
French Revolution {club des cordeliers), to called 
because it met in an old convent of the Cordeliers. 

1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. 11. i. iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District responds to it. Ibid. 11. 1. v, One pi^, which 
thinks the Tacohins lukewarm, constitutes itseffinto CM iff 
the Cordetm \ a hotter Club ; it is Danton's element. 

8 . Name given to a machine for rope-making, 

in Romitbr Hlsutr, Diet. Sc, Tersnt, 

Cordeliere. Also 6 Sc. oordelero. [a. F. nar- 
deliin the cord of the Franciscans, a similar cord 
orig. put round the armorial bearings of widows 
and maidens to mark their devotion to St Francis 
of Assisi, and in varions tranaf. senses ; f. F. corde- 
lier : see Littr^. Now usnally written -hre as in 
Fr., and pronounced kordalif’r.] 

1. Her, A knotted cord. 


«i7S8 A Vwmn Hereddry iv.s 9 * 6 » 0 «m.) All the abefvt 
chturchfliea, who UM and carry the aatarior ocnameot of a 
hat above their anas, have also a emnUAiere (imiitig out of 
the MUM), which is a ooid with two rUBniiig knots on each 
tide, whereat hang down the foretaid tassMs on both sidM 
of the shield. 

1 2. * Knotted cordwork on embroidery * (Cotgr.). 

ty6x IssvesUories <1815) 133 (Jam.) Upoun the silver ewda- 
lens knottis of gold. 

fd. * A black and knotted slUc neckerchief* 
(Webster). (So F. eordeUtn In Cotgr.) 

f Cordialin. Obs, rare, [prob. a. OF. or AF. 
*cordelin\ see Cordelier and -IN.] m«Cordbltbr i. 

c X330 R. Brunne Ckron. (t8to> 038 Prere Hugh of Malm- 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And wtIUmn of Gaynesourgh was a 
Cordelyn. 

OoTdellng, -eUing, ppl, a, [f. F. eordoler to 
twist.] Twisting. 

in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Otmelle (ki^id^l), sb, [a. F. eordeUe, dim. of 
corde Cord.] 

+ 1. (See qiiot.) Obs, 

^7-^ Halliwbll, CordelUt, twisted cords ; tassels. 

2. Canada and U,S. A towing Ibe or rope. 
[The only sense in mod.F., and thence adopted in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley .1 

J. D. Huntbr Mem. Captivity 84 vlHiere rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. >884 liarpePs Mag. June 195/1 A 
*Kanuck‘, or French Canadian, at the oar or the ‘cor- 
delle the rope used to haul a boat up-stream. 

Cordelle (K 7 ?-Jddl), v. Canada end U. S. [f. 
prec. sb.l tratis. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 

1838 S. Darken E.tplor. Tour{iB^$) 144 The men of the 
Hudson's Bay Company cordcl!^ several batteaux down 
this rapid— part of the men going in the lioats, and part on 
shore cordelling. 1885 U. S. Grant Mesn. il. xli. 37 'I'o 
get ^ these rapid.s, steamers must be cordolled. 

t Cordement. Obs. [Aphetic i. acordement, 
Accoudmknt.] Agreemenc, reconciliation. 

^1390 Sir Beues 1199 And kiste hire at |>at cordement. 
a 1450 Le MorU A rib. 9422 Syr, shalle I neu>T of corde- 
mente wene, That we myght frendys be ajeyne T 1483 
Catk. Angl. 75 A Cordement, concordia, concordancia, 

Corden, -ar, -or, obs. If. Cordwain, -eh. 

Corder (k/idu). [f. Cord t/.i -t- -eh 1.] 

1. One who cords or fastens with a cord. 


c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. IviiL (1869^ 904 My mooder 
Chariiee was cordere and thredere of hi** corde. 18114 
Southey in Lett. (1856) III. 449 Take care this box ba a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treadxng-milL 
2. An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1885 HarpePs Mag. Jan. 980/9 A 'corder ’ forms the top 
and button scallops over a roundjpointol piece of steel., 
fastened to a table. 1891 Daily Ckron. xB Mar. 9/x Bon- 
noz Braiders and Corders. — Permanent weekly hands 
wanted. 

8 . In a sewing-machine : An appliance for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 
a bbne. 


1870 Willcox St Gibbs' Price List bs Cording with the 
Corder. The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var. of Corduroy. 

Cordovan,- vant, .wane,-wayn(e, - weyne, 
obs. ff. COBDWAIR. 


t Cordl- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Caudi- from Gr. ttapbia, heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiurity of 
the Latin cor, cord - : e. g. Oordlalgio, OoMi« 
gnoBtio (properly cardiognoslic), Cordlology. 

1639 C. Noble tnexped. 0/ Exped. 4 , 1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above. 1793 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. II. s.v. Stomach, A Cordtalgick Pain. zBsj Blackw. 
Mag. 1 . 38 Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good Sized quarto volume . . and be made the oasis to a 
system of Cordiology. Ibid., To expose her heart . . to the 
manipulation of a cordiologtst. 

Cordial (k^'idikL, a. and sb. (Also 7 oordale.) 
[ad. med.L. cordi&l-is (perh. immed. through F. 
cordial, 14th c.), f. L. cor, cord- heart -b -AL : cf. 
L. concordidlis, f. concordia. Cordialis appears to 
have been in its origin a word of medicine.] 

A. adj. 1 1- Of or belonging to the heart. Obs, 

Cordial spirits (in Mediseval PhysioIojjy)=e Vital spirits, 
for 'the Vitel Spirit resides in the heart, is dispersed by the 
arteries, etc.', and ‘ by the labour of y* conwfexyon of the 
brayne. .is the vital spirite mode anymall ' (Salmon X671). 

C14O0 Lam/rands Cisrurg. xis pei (veynes] bryngm liif 
& dewe nonachinge & cordialie imiritis. s^ A M. tr. 
Cabelkosseds Bk, Pky ticks ii6/x Heerwith inungate the 
Cordiall pit veiye fkt, and this will allsoe cause appetite. 
1603 Flokio Montaigne 11. xxxvit. (11^)496 If it be neither 
coraiall, nor stomacall. 1646 Sir 'T. Browne Pssud, Ep, 
IV. iv. (1686) z«3 An opiniem. .which magnifies the condition 
of the fburth finger or the Left Hand ; pruuming therein a 
cordial relation. 

b. Of the heart as the seat of feeliiig, affection, 
etc. ; internal. 

1841 Myers Catk. Tk. iv. | 39- .38a The verbal b very 
often quite diflkreut from the c^ial Creed. 

2. Of medicines, food, or beverages : Stimulating^ 
'comforting', or invigorating the heart; mstoxa- 
tive, reviving, cheering. 

t Cordial vmtermM^pAx 


$7f This osml Jm 
nyoeiit syrups^ oiIiimA 


OOBXXUXilSlI. 

* 

leys Ri^ Ceeap. to 

Man sad Wotoan most sofd^aiL Hmko 

Al thi^ sort 

which do m any wbe oomfoit the hajit. f t Rouavir 

Dial agel PeeU <x888) 53 A eoidisl el 

Pestilence, sfiai Miltoh Comm 67s 
here . . With saints of bslm 

1719 De Poa Crmoo xviU. (1858) efo 

case of bottles Alii of cxceReot cefdSsIwsiSMIii tyffCous- 
aiDGB CkrisMsi 1, O weary lady. GsraMlns, | pfoyive, 
drink thb cordial wioa t «8sf A. T. THomaoM iAoA 
(1818) ai5 Juniper besrias ate diuratie aad cordiaL 
b. jfig, 

sets SuAua. Wini, T, v.ifi. 77 Thb AflUctkai ha'sa tosto 
as sweet As aay Cordiall comfort, itoa Fuu»a HistCemsk 
(1840) 189 He bestowed on them cordial slatutas, (as 1 amy 
call them,) for the preserving of the CoHago in good healllu 


sincere, genuine, warm ; warm and hearty in a 
course of action or in behalf of a cause. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason xa8 My only oordyail lone and firendt. 
c 1489 ^ Blanekardyn xlix. soo Enflamed wyth m A of 
cordyal wrath, for loue of their lord, a tail Ln. BaaMnaa 
Huon clxxix. 791 My dcre and cordyairiieods. a 1681 
Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 178 He was a Stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial protestant e 1730 SatasTOMB EUr^ 
xiii. 7 Soon may thy breast the cordial wbh resume, mifi 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Bsf. II. 183 To induce the em- 
peror to give the cause hb cordial support. 1870 R. W. 
Dale Week-day Serm. x. 184 A Cordial abhotrence of what 
is sensual. 


b. Warm and friendly in manner. 


ntle Queen 


*798 Southey Joan of Arc 111. 976 By the geni 
Witn cordial affability received. 1837 W. Irvimo CoM, 
Bonntinlle 111 . 157 The latter took a cordbl leave of Ma 


leave i 
Right', said the 


host, z866 Geo. Sliot F, (s868) 58 

minister, in a deep cordial tone. 
f 4 . quasi-o^. i-' By heart*. Obs, 
e 1473 Partenay Prol. to, I not aqneynted of birth natur- 
al I With frenshe his verray trew paraghtnesse, Nor en- 
prey nt yd is in mynde cordiall. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine, food, or bever^e which 
invigorateii the heart and stimulates the cireolation ; 
a comforting or exhilarating drink. Comm. Ato- 
nd sweetened spirit. 


matized and 


spirit, used as a beverage. 

" mid in Phbik b a cordih 

Lherfore he louede gtdd in 


c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 443 For gold in Phbik b a cordial 

iv.r. cardial, cwdcal, accordial), Ther 

special, s ' ^ ’ * 

laxes, con 

SrENsra / , « , - .. v.- 

i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wlm. (16x3) 950 Aquavltm dis- 
tilled out of Wine., the chief cordial m cheering the heart 
of man. 1717 Swift Gulliver lu vilL x68 Observing 1 waa 
ready to faint, [h^ gave me a cordial to comfort me. 1833 
Ht. Mautineau Tats if lym vi. zoo He. .sipped his even- 
ing cordial. 1847 De Quimcsv Sp. MB, Nun v, The 
closet which held theMppermint-watcr and other eordiab. 
b. transf. and fig, 

S479 Earl Rivers {Jitle) The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of the four last and final thlngcs. 1394 Shaki. 
Rich. Ill, II. i. 4t A pleasing CordialT. . Is thu thy Vow 
vnto my sickely heart, ikpa Fullbe Holy k Prgf, St, ixt 
ii. 135 Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall aranst tba 
consumption of the spirits, sygi N. Conxm visions in 
yerse (R.), Reflections on a ufe well past Shall prove a 
cordial to the last. 1870 Bmebson Soc, k Solif,t Clnbt 
Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 92 Or ail the cordials known to ui, the 
best, safest, and most exhilarating, .b society. 

2. Comb,, as cordial-bottle^ -glass \ oordial- 
makor, maxiuflaotiirer,'a manufa^urer of liqueur^ 
syrups, and sweet drinim * (Simmonda Diet, Trade 
1858.) 

1663 CowLBV Cutter Cobnem St, il vUI, Fetch me the 
Cordial^lats in the Cabinet Window. 1800 Mae. Edob- 
WORTH Lottery \, She thought herself obliged, every quarter 
of an hour, to have recourse to her cordial-bottle. 
Oordlalgio, erroneous f. Cardialoio. 
t Co'rdUdi 2 ie« a, Obs. rare^^, [f. CoBDlAii 
+ -IKE.] Of the nature of a cordial. 

1674 R. Godfrey k Ah. Physic 87 With some other 
Cordialine Medicine . . to revive and kcra up bis spirits. 

Cordiality (kpidise-Uti). [f* Cordul •¥ -ity : 
cf. F. cordialui (Oudin, 16 th c.); It. cordiality 
fl. The q^ity of relatiim to the heart. Obs.-^ 
1646 Sir T. Browne Ptestd. Ep. tv. iv. 184 That the prnOi 
tice. bad any such respect of cordiality or leferenoa unto 
the heart will much be doubted, 

2. Cordial quality ; a. Heartineaa, earnestness, 
sinceri^. 

[teaS Floeio, Cordialitk, hartines.] i6si — Hartlnema. 
cordiality. svM Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. X58 
The sound coraudhy, and constant warmth ofaoiuntereBted 
Inendship. 1738 A Mitchell in EUu Orig, Dett, 11.458. IV- 
370 . 1 trust to the King's justice, and to the cordiality with 
which he acts, for a full dlscoveiy. tfiiu Motley JDmtck 
11. Iv. (1866) ti9 Margaret of Paima hated the Cardinal 
with gieat cordiality. 

b. Sincere go^-will or friendly feeling towards 
others ; warmth and friendliness of manner. 

1730 Swift in Cnftsman No. 93«, I will not suspect 
the present fidelity of France, and their ootdlality to 
the protertant estoblithment. 1798 Jams Aubtbn Seme 4 
Sens. (*849) 63 He. .did not return your kindness with any 
coidiality. ^ H. H. Wiukm iMt. India I. iss Had 
tbsTB bem any cordiality between the European offiosn and 
die native garrison. 1871 Mimle* VeUedre (i888> xa Hb 
eordiality towards pi o g re s s and im pr ove m ent 

Oovaulil# (IqPidi&laiz), v, [f. Cobdxal 4* 

-18E.] 

L tram. To make into a cordial, 


82 



OOBSIALIiT. 


988 


COBDONirXT. 


1774 pBTfNANT Tour Scot in 34a Rnm, conHalized 
withjc^liy of bilberricjii iMi Sala in Tempit Bar Mag, I. 
304 They hastiJy awallowed mugs fuU of stsAiniiig egg-hoC 
and cordialised ported 

+a. To treat with cordials. Obs. rare, 
itoy Mtd, Jml. XVI 1 . 43 A state which the unwaiy 
would assert to be typhus, and begin, .to cordialise. 

8. To make cordial or friendly. 
sSxy Bp. Tbbb in Lift tit Lett. Ixii. gJS Inward religion 
..cojigeniaJises and cordialises hunvtn 
4 . ia/r. To become cordial ; to be on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize (nfi/A). Chiefly Sc, 


wall 


one thoroughly congenial soul . . 1 do not know even 


one, who cordialises with me, on the same intellectual 


18^ A. Knox Com 11 . 164^1 have^ not, bejrond these 
ne, 1 

level. 1863 J. BaowM Harm Subsic, (cd. 3) 6a With devo- 
tional feeling, .he cordialiaed wherever and in whomsoever 
it was found. 1864 — John Luck (1883) 14 He would have 
found one student, .with whom he would have cordialised. 

Cordiall J (k^idi&Ii ) , adv, [f. as prec. -i- -ly ^.] 
f 1 . — * By heart *. Obs. rare 
1479 Caxton Cortiyail A Iv b/a Y‘ they may cordyally be 
cm>rynted with in your hertes. 

2 . Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceeds from the heart. 

^ *833 Bbrmbrs Hwm cxxxix. 517, I desyre 3*ou 
ryght cordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me ^ ye haue any 
hurt. 1^ T, Gouqr Chr. Dinctions ii. (183x^84 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold distractions 


Glac. I. xvi. X04 To this 1 cordially agreed. 

3 . With hearty friendliness or good-will ; in a 
manner that betokens warm friendliness. 

tySt CowpBR Rtfiremtni 379 How cordially I pressed 
Hu undissembling virtue to my breast, lyea Uurkb Corr. 
IV. 385 Mrs. Burke desires to be most cordially remembered 
to you. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyr§ ii. I was cordially in- 
vited to eat. 1885 Manch, Exam. 15 May i^x Lord John 

• .cordially shook hands with him. 

t Co*raiaIneM. Obs, [f. as prec. 4- -NE88.] 

* Cordiality. 

x6ii CoTGR., Cordialiiit cordiallnesse, heartinesse. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. r867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love.^ i6of-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. a88 In all the 
Reality, Cordialness, Sincerity and Constancy of [our love]. 
ColWOOla (k^'jdiktfiil). [ad. mod.L. cordicola^ 
f. cor, cordU heart 4 -cola worshipper.] ‘ A wor- 
shiper of the heart': a nickname for one who 
worships the ‘ Sacred Heart '. 

*•84 J. B. Dalgairns Dntot. Hri. of 7 «wi^ed. 0)38 It 
was in Jansenist periodicals that the nick-name of Cordirolcs 
was attached to the members of the Confraternities. [1883 
Catholic Dict.f av. Heart cdyetus. Nicknamed ‘Cardiola- 
trae ' or ' Cordicolz and cnaiged with N-cstorianism.] 

Oordierite (k^udiarsit). [Named (in 

1813) after Cordier a French geologist See -iTis.] 
A synonym of Iolitb. 

18x4 T. Allan Min. Nomon., Cordierite. s87y Rvtlvv 
Study Rocks x\u aio Cordieritc-granite is a variety, .con- 
taining cordierite or iolite. 

Oo*rdi6S- * An American name for a kind of 
felt hat, covered with camel or goat hair* (Sim- 
monds ^ct. Trade 1858). 

Gordifom (k^jdifi^jm), a. [f. L. cor, cordt~ 
heart + -form. Cf. ¥. cordi/orme.] Heart-shaped. 

Cordi/brm ybrameu I the obturator foramen of reptiles. 
CordHorm tendon ; the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

iBoS Stark Elem. Nni. Hist. 11 . aB6 Thorax slightly 
convex ; scutellum generally cordiform. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. 393 The. .marine turtles have the car^ce cordiform 
and depressed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Bookworm Dec, 
34 The famous cordiform may of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the single heart-shaped projection. 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

OordignoBtio ; see Cobdi-. 

Cordll : see Cordyl, the water-newt. 
Cordilere, -ier, obs. If. Cordeltbb. 
NCtodil^. Obs. [F., formerly cordillats, f. 
'^cordille, dim. of corde Cord : cf. cordillon,’\ 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates Cordillats Stuff per Piece of aS 
Klfs. x 888 SiMMONOs Diet. Trade, Cordilleu, a kind of 
keiw. 

II Cordillera (k^rdilye-rH). (Tn 8 rarefy cor- 
delier). [Sp. ■■ mountain - chain, * the running 
along of a rocke in great length' (Minshen 1599)1 
f. cordilla, in OSp. string, rope, dim. of aterda 
L. chorda cord, rope.] 

A mountain chain or ridge, one of a series of 

S arallel ridges; in pi. applied originally by the 
paniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
South America {Jlas Cordillet as de los Andes'), sub- 
scquentlv extended to the continuation of the same 
system through Central America and Mexico. 

Some geogra^ers in the U. S. have propoaed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the CordilUrmn region; 
but this is not approved or by Enropean geographers. 

1704 Collect. Voy. 'Church) III. xa/i The Cordillera grows 
rougher. 1796 Morsb Amer. Geeg. 1 . 60 Pinchinca, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. x8s6 Kbatincb 
7 >w. (1817) 1 . aiR A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal facility hy her [Nature’s] powerful hand. 
1833 Fenny Cyel. I. 5x9/1 (s.v. Andes'^ At the northern 
of the group of Loxa. .the main range divides into two 
aubordinate chains, or cordilleras. X879 Dana Man, Geol, 


fed. 3) IS A cordflUerm includes all the monntain^hains In 
the whole great belt of high land that borders a cootioent. 
Jijt* ARCHcain NesvedCkron, XL 090 The ship upon a 
of rocks, roounuins of them on one side, and cordelieia 
of water on the other. 

Cordillera, obs. f. Cordelier. 
t Oordi*lo<iuy. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. L. cor, cordis 
heart, after ventriloquy; cf. Cardiphoria.J 
speaking from the heart, 

1840 FoLLsa Holy 4 - Prof. Si 11. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloauief when men strangely speak out of their 
bellies, .might 1 coin the word cordiloquie, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Oordinar, -er, obs. f. Cordwaiker. 

f CO’iniillO. Obs. rare, 

16s X CoTCR., Cordons sfune trom/ette, the cordines or 
■trings of a Trumpet. 

Cordingf (k^ idiq), vbl. sb,^ [f. Cord v.i and 
-f--iito ‘.] 

L The action of binding or fastening with a cord ; 
hanging (quot. 1619). b. Weaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such a way as to produce the 
pattern required. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. 33 A cording be your end. 
a 1633 Aujstin Medit. (1635) 379 Like a Shepheaids lent 
that lalls to the ground for want of pinning, cording, and 
sowing. i8ea A. Peodiu {title] Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper’s Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings. etc. 1875 Drr Diet. Arts 11 . 524 The draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple. Ihtd. 111. 
98a Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of oimity. 

2 . concr. Cords collectively; cordage; corded 
work. 


1571 Wills 4 Itttf. H. C. (Surtees) 363 Ij dossen cording 
.Jr coddes xn‘‘. x6x6 Fletcher Hutn, Lieut, iv. i, Nay 
then 1 must buy the stocke— send me good cording. X70A 
Collect, (Church ) III. 583/2 They u.se Cording instead 


of Wood for Fuel. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 1 . 34 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording. 

3 . Cording qut! e (of paper) : see quot. 1825. 

165a Urquhamt Jewel Wks. (183^ 182 Writing, .upon 
the Itokc sheets of cording-quiies 1815 Honk Every-day 
Bk. I. 1139 Casste Quires, the two outside quires of the 
ream, also called cording quires. 

Cording, vbl. sb.^ and ///. a., aphetic f. Ac- 
cording ; sec Cord 

Cordiology : see CoiiDi-. 

Cordito (k^jddit). [f. Cord -i- -ite.] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, so called 
from its cord-like appearance. 


Daily News a Oct. 5/3 The new explosive, known 
„w ,..w name of ‘cordite’ on account of its curiously string- 
like appearance. xSpx Pall Mall G, 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no less than 2,669 ft. has been realized with a 1941b. 


charge of cordite from a 6-inch quick-firing gun. 

Cordivant, -iwln, obs. ff. Cord wain. 

Cord-leaf: see Cord sb.^ 

f Co*rdlett. Obs, [Cf. F. cordelette small cord, 
dim. of corde Cord. 

But perb. * cordillats, Cordillas.] 

s66i in Topographer (1790) ao, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketta 

t CoTdly. ? Obs, [Cf. F. cordille young tunny 
emerging from the egg : see Liitr^.] ‘ A tunny ’ 
(Halliwcll). (No authority or reference given.) 

Cordon (k^udsn,-^), so. Also 6 oordone, 8 
oordoon. [a. F. cordon, deriv. of corde Cord ; ^ 
It. cordone, Sp. cordoft, Pr. cordo: in It. an aug- 
mentative, in F. also diminutive. The earliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It. ; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 

1 . Fort if. A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 
the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

X908 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 127 The ditch.. to be 
matle so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should coucr the 
wall, at least vnto the Cordone. x^ Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Cordon. .In Fortification, a row 01 stones, .set between the 
Wail of the Fortress that lies a-slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright ; serving for an Ornament in Defence.s made 


circular projection of stone, .placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp. 

2 . Arch. A string-course, or projecting band of 
stone, usually flat, on the face of a wall. 

X706 PiiiLUPS ^ed. Kersey), Cordon. In Architecture, a 
Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. X739 
Labblvb Sh^t Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Stone of the Torus or Cordon, X876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archit. (}loss., Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building. 

3 . Mil. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to prevent passage to or from 
the yarded area : a chain of military posts. Also 
attnh., as in cordon system, duty, 

xygB Misc. in Ann. Reg. 373/a If [our officers] order us to 
form a line, we can do it; but if they call that line a 
Cordon, we must be obliged to apply to the ChMlain 
for a Denouement of the mysterioas word, xyofi lUoRsa 
Amer. Geog, I. 754 These troopa..arc dispersed at posts 
placed at proper distances on a Cordon, surrounding the 
colony on the land side. 18x7 Wynn in Pari, Deb. 356 
A cordon of troops had been stationed on^tbe banks of the 


river to intercut any communication. 1877 Field Exert, 
Infantry 3x4 There are two lyHtems of outposts, vis. tba 
Cordon system, and the patrol system. 

b. tran^, A continuous line or circle of per^ 
sons round any person or place. 

x8S4 M. Harlano Alone xxiv, He atuched himself to 
Mrs. Read’s cenrdon of admirers. 1883 Lo. R. Gower My 
Remin. 11 . xxii. 70 A large crowd, .kept back by a cordon 
of police. 

1790 Burke Corr. (1844^ IV. ai I 1 iey propose that all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. 1868 
G. Duff Pol. Surv, aia To draw round it a cordon, and 
to allow.. no rival near the throne. X879 Steven- 

son in Gd. Words Mar. 158 Foreigneni who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4 . A yarded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent intercommunication and 
spread of a disease or pestilence. Called also 
sanitary cordon. 

x8a6 I AS. Mill in VI. afislfacordonagsinst 

the ordinary plague in on expedient measure, etc. s86o 
G. A Spottiswoodb Vac. Tour 89 A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourjN in Eastern Europe. x88s Manck, Exam, 
xo Tune 4/6 They will establish cordons and laxarettos in 
order to insure the complete isolation of all infected towns. 
6 . An ornamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord worn by Francis- 
cans. • 

X378 Inu. R. Wardrobe (1815) aip ^Jam.) Lsng slevis with 
silver pasmentin and small coidonis of silvir and blew silk. 
X999 3ANDVS h.urepm Spec. |T.), All lay brethren and sisters 
tnatdid weare St. Francis’s cordon. xfixpZ. BovD/,Ar/ Battell 
ix629> q6o (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins, .but infallible tokens of an unsanctificd heart? 
163a Lithgow Trav. ix. (x68a> 36;^ This done he knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. 1661 Morgan Spk. 
Gentry i. i. 4 Ordinary jews had the cordons or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. xS^a Agnus Strickland 
Queens Eng. 1 . a8 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak several times. x88s Cussans 
Heraldry 24a The Mantle [of the Order of the Garter] is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tassels, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying the 
Bhielcl of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

II 6 . A ribbon, usually worn scarfwise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order. [Either con- 
fessedly Fr. ^kord^h) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being Ribbon.] 

Grand cordon', that distinguishing the highest class or 

S ade of such an order. Blue lordon (F. cordon bleu) : the 
y-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings ; hence extended to other 
first-class distinctions cf. Blue Ribbon. These and similar 
names are altio applied to the wearers of^ the insignia, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordon bleu, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

xysy Phili/i Quarll 255 He meets with several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordooii. 179a A. Young Trav. France 
9 The ceremony of the day was, the King's investing the 
Duke of Bciri. .with the ^rdon blue. xSao Southey Pilgr, 
to Comp. IV. vn. 263 F^or in his family. ancTthis Ihe Corpo- 
ration knew, It riehtly would be valued more Than any 
cordon bleu. 1836 T. Hook C. Gurney HI. 6a Cordons, 
as they call them . . the things they wear over their shoulders 
with the Garter, Bath, Thistle and St. Patrick X863 King- 
lake Crimea (18761 I. xiv. 329 He suflered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour. 

7 . Hort. A fruit- tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree). Hence cordon-trained, cordon tree. 

X878 W. Robinson Parke 4 Gard. Paris (cd. b) 280 A 
coraon means a tree confined to a single stem, that stem 
being furnished with spurs, or . . little fruiting branches 
nailed in. Ibid. 417 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a very high wall or fence. x88a Garden 16 Sept. 
864/x The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees. i88S Mall G. sa Oct. 6/x J*yratnid, bush, and 
cordon frees that will often with their first year's crop re- 
pay their cost. 

1 8. * The twist of a rope ' (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 
fCordoai V, Obs. rate, [a. F. cordonner, f. 
cordon^ 

1 . trans. To twist into a cord or rope. 
i6s3 Fa vine Theat. Hon. 11. vii.^ iro This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke practise. 

2 . To ornament with a cordon or biaid. 

*«?* Ifm. R. Wardrobe (1815) 148 (Jam.) Item, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with blak silk. 

Co rdoned, ///• a. [f. Cordon 4- -bd 2.] 

1 . Decorated with the cordon of an order. 
iBSi Levee Martins of CrdM. 363 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse. 

2 . Having an encircling line or bond in relief. 

*889 Athenssum 14 Dec. 895/^3 In most cases they [vases] 
were surrounded fay Deads or raised ^Sijpordons ’ which divided 
them into soncs . . the clay counterparts of the ‘ cordoned ‘ or 
pedestalled vases. 

Cordonar, obs. f. Cordwaibbr. 

II Oordonnot. (kord^l^ dim. of eordon.l 
A loosely spun thick dlk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc., where strength 
is not required, 

x8s8 SiMMOHDS Diet. Treule, Cordonnet, coarse silk. 1886 
W. A HAasis Diet, Fire isu., Cordonet, 



COEBOUB. 


OOBE. 


tOo’cdoU, «. 0*1. twn-K [prob. ten. « 
]ned.L. •ek«rdftm, t eAorda COBO.] Affecdiig tho 
‘oordt’ or sinews. 

exM L^^rane* Cirurg, 99 ^ crsmpe h s xA^lum cor- 
dout «ih«r nervous. 

OordoviA ik^iddVnn), a. and sd. Also (6 oov* 
duban), 7 oordovant, 7-8 ^devan, •diTan, -de- 
Tant» -divant, (oordlaunt). [a. Sp. cordavdn 
(now corM 4 n) *cordouan or Spanish leather* 
(Minsheu 1599) ; cart/ovdno ndy, of Cordma, The 
same word as Coedwaik. but adopted directly' 
from Sp. at a later date. Originally^ and still 
dialectally, cordom-n ; the forms in •atU appear 
to be owing to false analogy ; perh. to association 
with van^y avan^, as weakened form of Avant-.] 

A. ad;. Of or pertaining to Cordora ; made of 
the leather there manufactured. 

«Sex Pbbcivall 6>. Dici,t Taptradot, the inside of a 
cordouen skin turned outwards. 1618 Flbtchbk LoyeU 
Suhj. IV, vii, You musk'Cat, Cordevan*skin I 1676 Ethbr- 
BDOB Man of Ufodt in. iii, 1 . . was almost poison’d with a 
pair of Cordivant aloves he wears. i8e8 Scott F. M. Perth 
IV, His walking hoots were of cordovan leather. 1848 
Thackbbay VetH. Fair xUi| She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 

B. sb, 1 . One who belongs to Cordova (L. 
Corduba), 

Bp. Hall Sat, 1. iiL 99 The famous Corduban. 

2 . Cordovan leather ; « Coed w AIK. 
aiftag Fletcher Faith/. Shefh, 1. i, Hanging scrip of 
finest cordovan. 1651 Ogilby 'x66s' 1x4 In Curdo- 

vant at leisure walk the Street. 1708 Mottrux RabelaU 
IV. vL 1x737^ 93 Of their Skins the best Cordivant will be 
made. sBxi A ^qxsvt Poimsy Rural Cmtent 'vfy But now 
they’re flung by, an* I’ve bought cordovan. 1875 Ukb Diet, 
y 4 r/r 1 1 1 . 90 In . leather whose grain is tender, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured from hone-hides, 
f 8. A skin of this leather. Obs, 
rxfi45 Howbi.l Lett. (1650) II. Ifoie ^oemy No Roman 
perfumes, Buflfs or Cordovans. 17R7 W, Mathbr Vug. 
Man's Contf. 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevnnts. 1750 
Bbawrs Lex Mercat, (175:* >734 Red and yellow Cordouans. 

Gorduane, obs. i. Coedwain. 

Corduroy (k^jdaroi*), sb, and o. Also 8 oor- 
deroy, 9 oord de roy, oorde <Iu roy. [A name 
app. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. *i'orde du roi * the king’s cord * ; it 
being a kind of * cord * or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French : on the con- 
trary. among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Miliin de Grandmxison Voyage d. Difart, du Midi 1 . 14^ 
enumerates ‘dtofies de coton, futaines, kings-cordes ’, evi- 
dently from English. Wolstenholme's Patent of X776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
which yet was well known by X79a Z^Mrey occurs withrrrgp 
and i/rw^jrp/asacoarse woollen tabric manufactured in Somer- 
setshire in the xSth c., but it has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy. A possible source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Corderoy.\ 

A. sb. 

1 . A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed cotton stuff, 
worn chiefly by laboureis or persons engaged in 
rough work. 

1795 [see B. t]. c 18x0 Rees Cycl. s.v. F ustiaHy The manu- 
lacture comprehends the various cotton stuffs known by the 
names of corduroy, velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc. 
i8ao Syd. Smith Lett, clxxv, No distant climes demand 
our corduroy, Unmatched habiliment for man and boy. 
X836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 33a Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy. X878 Black Green Past. x. 84 He was 
dressed for the most part in shabby cotduroy. 

b. Extended as a trade name to other fabrics of 
similar appearance. 

X884. Fren. Standard 98 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy is the * coming 
material ’ . . The new corde du rof will be a dainty silken 
fabric, as indeed it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tion.] 

2 . //. Corduroy trousers, colloq, 

X787-9X *G. Gambado* Acad. Mortem, xv. (1609) 197 No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys between him and the Horse's 
back. x86x Hughes Tom Brawn at Ox/. xiL (1889) xx4 A 
fellow in corduroys. 

8. A corduroy road (see B. 3) ; the structure of 
such a road. 

X836 Backwoods 0 / Canada 174 Over these abominable 
corduroys the vehicle jolts, jumping from log to log. X863 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the road, andpinned to the cordu- 
roy. X884 Harper's Mag, Tune los/s The government road 
. .in comparison with which the roughest * corduroy* would 
appear a brilliant, .innovation. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the 

1 . Made of the fabric corduroy. 

iMg MuU Advertiser 10 Oct. 9/1 An old brown coat, and 
ola corduroy breeches. xBag E. B. Napier Excurs. S, 
A/rica 11 . 4x8 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches. 

2 . Ribbed and furrowed like corduroy. 

x86a Rcctesiologist Feb. 13 Their surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with * corduroy* work, xffpx Daily News 
20 May 3/x Some of it is striped in tiny ridges, and is there- 
fore called corduroy cidpon, though the ridges are merely 
miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

8. C/, S, Applied to a road or causeway con- 
structed of trunks of trees laid together trans- 
versely across a swamp or miry ground ; hence, to 
bridges, etc. of the same construction. 


T, ui. L Ct849) 8s Tho aacitlA wo on- 
dured ftom tho corduroy 



ooiutructing tong solid corduroy 
marshy forests. xBSe Three in 
corduroy bridge over the Slangen livor. 


__ — ^ — jraya through the 

mora hy ferosts. OBn Three in Mormny vil 48 Thora Is a 

‘.Toform 


Corduroy (k^daroi*),w. [f.prcc.] 

(a road) by laying tree^trn^a or split lop close 
together transversely with the rounded surtaoe up- 
wards ; to cross (a swamp) with a road so maae. 
So h corduroy it, 

x86e W. H. Kussoll In Times 8 Jan. 8/6 'Corduroying 
« to an enemy is tedious work. 188a B. Tavlor Uomu 
k Aor, IV, w The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small log^ iMa Miss Bird /ajian II, 5s The 'nuun road* 

* J! corduroyed by the roots of trees. 

Corduroyed (k/jdaroi d), ///. a, [f. prec.] 

1 . Clad in corduroy. 

sBsy R. Chambers Trad. Edin, L to Corduroyed men . . 
bawling coals or yellow sand. 

2 . \ ormed as a cordur^ road. 

Chamh, JmL I. 949 Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly. 

Cordwain (k/'idw^in). arch. Forms: 4-6 
oordewan(e, -waynCe, -weyna, (oordan^, 5 
oordwana, -uana, (oorwen), 6 oordwasma, 
-ualn, -waina, -iwin, oordowan, 5- cordwain. 
For later forms see Cordovan. [ME. corduan{0y 
cordowanify a. OF. cordoan, -ouctUy ewan - Pr. 
cordoan, It. cordovanOy OSp, cordovaHy prop. adj. 

* of Cordova *, f. Sp. Cordovay Cordobay Pr. Cordoay 
F. Cordoue i— L. Corduba a town of Sjmin, where 
this leather was made. (The word has also passed 
into the other Teutonic longs. ; Du. korduoan 
formerly kordewaen (Kilian), Ger., Da. corduan.)] 

Spanish leather marie originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split horse-hides ; » Cordovan. Much 
used for shoes, etc. by the higher classes daring the 
Middle Ages. 

(ixa8 Ordbricus Vitalis Mist, Bed. II. 41J3 Inde subto- 
lare!! corduanoa Hugo prior ei dedit.] f 13^ Antecrist in 
Todd 3 Treat. Wydi/ 196 Bischopen wole kepe here feet 
fill cleene wih iCRrlett and cordewane. c 1386 Chaucer Sir 
Tkofas 9 x His schoon of cordewane [v.r, -wayn, -wayne, 
-wtyne]. 4x400 in Eng, Gilds (X870) 358 Newe sadeles, 
cordon ober tray, a 1400 Cov. Myst, (Smaks. Soc.) 241 On 
(Tyne corde wan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 94. . 
metr. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 698/19 fncrustaa allutam, gL 
clowtyst corduane. 1483 Cath, Angl, 76 A Cordewayn [MS. 
A Corwen], aJuta. ctSgs Ld. Berners Arih, Lyt. Bryt, 
(18x4)478 Me thinketh thy vysace is couered ouer blacke 
cordewan i<93 DRAVtoN Eclogues iv. 177 His Cockers 
were of CorcTiwm, His Hood of Miniveere. 18x4 Cary 
Dante xx. X17 Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain. 1804 Scott Redgauntiet let. xU, 
Shoes of Spanish cordwain fastened urith silver buckles. 


Cordwainer (k^-idw^noi). arch. Forms: a. 
1-5 oordawaner(e, 5 -wenere, oordudner(e, 
(oorwanar, kord wanner), 5-6 oordawayner(e, 
-wayner, oordwanar, 5-7 -wayner, 6 -welner, 
-wener, 6- cordwainer ; corru^ly 7 oordwiner, 
7'9 -winder, fi. 5-6 oordynar(e, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, (.SV. -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar), 6-9 Sc, 
oordlner. 7. 6-7 oorviner. [a. AF. cordewaner 
— OF. cordoaniery -ouaniery -uennier, etc., mod.F. 
cordonnicTy f. cordewan y cordouany Cobdwain. Cf, 
It. cordavanierey MDu. kordewanur (Kilian), 
MHG. kurdiwmnery shoemaker. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in cordovan 
leather; thence in later F. and the Teutonic langs., 
a worker in this leather, a shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained till a late period in Scotland.] 
A worker in cordwain or cordovan leather; a 
shoemaker. Now obs. as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade- guild or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 
modem trades unions to include all branches of 
the trade. (In Scotland in the 18th c. distinguished 
from * shoemaker’; see i 7 aa in A) 
a. a xxoo in Earle Land Charters 957 Randolf se corde- 
wan[erej. xEoo Rotuli Chartarum 6i/x Roger Cordewaner. 
>197 Rich. //, c. x6 H Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la mistier de Tanner, xair York Myst, Introd. 93 
Cordwaners. c 9493 Voc, in Wr.-wfflcker 651/31 Hie alu~ 
tarinsy A* cordewenere. ^x48o Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymen 
vU. 173 They lighted att a cordueners houM. e 9315 Cocke 
Lorelts B. (Percy ^oc.) 9 Coiyers, cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers. 9370 Levins Manif, 70 A cordweiner, calcearius, 
x6m Dbkkbb GeniU Craft Wks. >873 I. 44 L, Ma. Maister 
Eyre, are all these ShoomakersT ^rv. All Cord wainera, 
my Lord Mayor. 968a Mrs. Bbhn FaUe Count 1. i, 
Her Father, .was in his youth an English oord winder, that 
is to say a ihoomaker. xyso Strvpe Steeds Surv, (1754) IL 
V. xil 909/1 The company of Shoemakers or 0 >rdwainerB as 
they stile themselves, .were first incorporated in the 17th 
year of Ring Henry VI. 98x4 Wellington in Ourw. Desf. 
XI I. 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com- 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon T3me. 9839 Car- 
lyle Sari. Ret. nu i. (1858) xaS This poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man. 9837 Wheelwright tr. ArUtof hemes 1 . 
395 Surrendering thyadf to. .cord winders, To leather-cutters 
and to hide-dedera 989a Aided t Oxford Almemac 45 
Trades Unions. .Cordwainers* Society. 


flare ihalUnfiaoovdaBar- 

crafta of oord^noroa tfia in W. fi. TmsmSmei, Aaa 
< 7 jE^sYfyTh«ciaftoofomeooRliaOBftntL igsi Ltnobiav 
The 7 >mgufy asi Ant trym Tailyaoar, mmtawKmg Cqsd- 
onar. iShH, Ridtnig Reeorde (IWhT 1 * kfi John StmiM of 
Staythes, cordaner. «64s rommt io $mLeiy$i Ooramcr or 
Cordwayner. o sfigi Calderwood HM. Ksrk 11843) 

9»4 The maglittmtf apprehended . .om Klkoa, a ooiwnEr* 
lyao Anaaie ed Henokk (1850). llie cosdiaers potlfttoB Ika 
council to be Incoiperated and sepaiacid from the ahoo* 
malasrs * or thoao.who m a ke afaw le eohdjlioof *• 

y. ifiot Houano /Vow n. kI&I, Aaochor Bhoomnkw wfw 
hed taken the neat oorviners shop unto hiak — ibuL (X634I 
1 . xB8 The art of sowing, as wel fbrtailoit ae CorvitMiB OM 
shoomaken. 

Co*xdwiUiitrj. [H prec. : lee -bet.] Thd 
art or craft of the cordwainer ; shoeidaker’i work. 
9839^ Carlyle Sort, Res, iii. I, The tadc of a daUif 


wainery. 

Cordwlnder, corrupt form of Coedwaineb. 


Woodatacked 
lengths (uSQilly) 


Oo*xd-^wood. [f. Coed 9.1 
in 'cords ’ ; wood for fuel cut in h _ 
of 4 feet. Also attrib. Now chieftjTin America. 

9638-9 Fidit^^ Records IV. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. 176^ Brit. Mag. IV. 341 KNorik 
America) A itrong breast- work of cordwood. 1878 Mafy 
Stowe Poganuc P. ix. 73 Zeph*s sled was. .loaded up with 
cord-wooo. x 99 f /CenttshGfoss,, Cord-woody mvWo of mopd^ 
such as split-up roou and trunks of trees stacked for ftnl. 

Cordy (k^idH, a. rare. Of or like cond. 

96x9 CoTQR., En/techeuresy the ratlings; the cordie ftepa 
whereby Mariners climbs vp to tho top of a MMt. ayxi 
Rowe Lucan 146 With coidy Sinews oft’ her Jaws am 
strung. i86x Thornbury Turner 1 . 067 The dark and diity 
water, which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 

tCordyl. Obs, [ad. Gr. irop 0 d\-of water* 
newt.] An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allied animal ; now applied to a genus of 
lizards {Cordylus), 

1607 ’Topsbll Serpents (x6s3> Of the Cordil . . I findo 
some difference about the nature of thu living creature., 
whether it be a Ser^t or a Firiu 9774 Golobm. Hat, HiiU 
(1869 ) 1 1 . II. iv. 409 The Cordyle, the Tockay, the Tejuguactt. 

Oordylar, obs. f. Cobdelmr. 

ii Cox^line (k^^jdiU nt). Bat, [f. Gr. aopSdXif 
club .1 A liliaceous mans of trees, sometimes 
called palm-lilies, found in tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, etc. 

9866 in 7 >v»«. Bet, 9884 Bower ft Scott De Beer/e 
Phmner, 39X. 9887 C. Wraggb in Gd. Words 687 Tropic 
cordylines. 

Cora (k 5 *i), Forms : 4- core ; also 4*5 
ooore, 5-7 ooare, (7 ohore, ohoare, kore, guore), 
7-8 ooar. [Appears e 1400, in senses I, a ; 
core has been the prevailing spelling from the first. 
Etymology uncertain. 

Minaheu contectured * perhape it hath ita name from L. 
cor the heart, because it lleth in the middle of the fruit *• 


Skinner pronounced it * from F. newr, lu cuorsy L. oor\ 
which has been repeated by most etymologists since. But 
the original meaning does not agrse with any sense of the 
L. cor or Fr. ceeuTy and it was not app. till late in the x6th 
c. that any one thought of associating it with the notion of 
* heart ’. Moreover the OF. word was euery which in the end 
of X4th c. gave place to eueury latinised after the Renas- 
cence to coeuTy cetur. Other conjectures are that it repre- 
sents F. corps (OF. also cert) body, or cor horn. Some sup- 
port as given to the last by sense 3 (see eap. quot 9580) ; but 
the persistent final 0 of the En^. word is a peat obstacle to 
any such derivation. The primary sense of grsv had for- 
merly been expressed bv Cole.] 

I. Ori^al literal icnsea. 

1. The dry homy capsule imbedded in the centre 
of the palp and containing the seeds or pips of 
the apple, pear, quince, etc. (—Cole). 

9398 Trbvisa Barth, de P, R. xvii. Ixxxi. (Tollem. MS.)^ 
Som greynet beb ordeynid in hsrde cores \ed, 9195 ooares, 
L. in suostantia callosa] within be frute, as it farsb in apples 
and in peres. c 9400 Pallad, on Hush. xt. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hemw .but kest away the core. Ibid, iil 968, 
e 9440 Deuce MS, 55. fo. 31 Pare hem & take oute the coore. 
9489 Caxton Myrr, u. i. 6x An Apple, whiche shal be parted ‘ 
by the myddle in foure parties right, .by the core \par le 
moHon], wjmB Lvtb Dodoent vi. iriii. 79a In the middie oi 
the fruite [rairl there is a Coare with kernels or peppins. 
x6os Br. W. Barlow Defence x^ The spottea of an ap^s 
about the quore. t6x6 Surpl. & Markh. Country Forme 
493 Take your Quinces and jrare them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore. 1679 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vL Ss 
The Coar is originated from the Pith ; for the Sap . , quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardens into a Coar. xb/fh Bvnyan 
Pilgr. 1. Concl., None throws away the apple for the core. 
>747 Wesley Prim. Pkyuc (1769) ax Take a mellow Apple, 
t^e out the Core. xSly Mrs. Burnett Fauniteroy xi. 
3x6 He’d set there, an* eat . .apples out of a barrel, an* pitch 
his cores into the street. 


Something that sticks in one’s throat, 
that one cannot swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to Adam’s apple (sense a), said ofpait 
of the original corrupt nature still remaining. Obt, 
c 9460 Play Sacrum, 757 Lord I haue offendyd die in 
many a sundry vyse That styckyth at my hart as hard as a 
coiu. a 1369 Kingesmyll Mads Est. yL (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiaoenoe, i6xs 
Speed Hisi, Gt. Brit. ix. iv. (x639« 468 Tms icruple was 
Buch a core in Anselm his mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the words of Contract vntill, etc. ciSnp Domm 
Sorm. IxUL 639 The ooare of Adams i^iplo is suU in their 



COBB. 


990 


COBS, 


tliioat, which the blood of the MeMfaui both washt away in 
the rkhiaoua. s lAfa W. FaiiNita Saer. FmUkfuU (164I1 
IS7 will be a core to his oooadenoa aootlicr day. 
ImiLown TkMoph. n. avii. as. 

2. An nnbtinit patt in the centie of a coal, piece 
of limestone, etc. (^dial. towk\ see Coke, 
COLK.) 

c Pmilad. §n Hath. xr. 387 Aakee of eamtent Wherof 
the naume hath kfte a core exile. The body so, not alle the 
bones, fareat. sA|o-88 S. C. Bijcaa fihtt. Civil Kmg. 053 
Lime core is unfit for makinp; cement and mortar, but it is 
aery Mnriceable as a dry fiUine at the backs of walls, etc. 
1B76 Gwilt MHcy€L ArckiL Gioaa.,Conr. .is also the interior 
pelt of a lump cir lime, wliich has not been saflidcntly burnt. 
In slaking lump lime these * cores* will not disintegrate, 
d. The more or leu hard mau of dead tiaaue in 
the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 
losity or com in the feet. 

xm Moax ConfmU Tindnlt Wka 351/9 So harde is [a] 
caiTOiicle, catching ones a core, to bee . .cured, xalo Hollt- 
BAND Tlrrai. Fr, Tvng^ Vn C&r^ a core in the fMte. XSM 
T. M[oufxt] Sil/ntfomies 6 Healing bloudy wounds and 
festred ooams. xfiiM QuAxtas Miiit. E ij b, With Pot- 
sbeards to scraM off those rip'ned cores, .from out his sores. 
1640^4 Sie B. KuDVAaD in Rushw. Jfist ColL (1699^ 111. I. 
95 Now we see what the Sores are .. let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them. xSoy Drvdkn f-Vry. Georg- 
in. 69a. lyxo /.oNuf. Gvm. No. 477a A His off Footlock before 
. .troubled with Coars. xSoT-ea S. Coopca First L ines Surg. 
(ed. 5>65(Btfx/s) Under which b a man of destroyed cellular 
membrane, called a ooro. i8g8 Druitt St$rg. VeuU Af. 195 
The discharge of a flake of softened Ij'mph, and a small 
aloughy shred of areolar tbsoe. .what b called a core, 
t b. fig. of inward evil, ill feeling, etc. Obs. 
tte Maebtom Ant. ^ MoL 111. Wks. 1856 I. 34 He would 
. .drawe the core forth of impostiim'd sin. xfixy W. Whatelv 
Go£t Hnsb. l (1699)66 He hath a sensible ed^e, and a kind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and this 
reputation. X670 Cotton Espemon iii. x. sas They would 
never again be so fully reconcil'd, that there would not 
■till remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
1680 Otway Caius Marius v. ii, The Core and Bottom of 
my Torment's found, n X734 North Exam. 111. vi. 1 7 (1740! 
498 I'he Canker, or Coar, of the late Rebellion was tom out 
by this loyal Acltnowledgment. 

o. A diacam of aheep, or a tnmour characteristic 
of the dlseaae. Also a disease in pigeons. 

XTSe W. Rllib Mod. Hushandrunn IV. i. 127 (Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
the jaws, xypa Osbaloiston Brit. S^rtsmam rai/x Core, 
in pigeons, a malady so called from its likeness to the core 
of an apple. x8i8 Todd, Core. .6. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worms in their livers. Chambers. 
Hhgijh Halliwkll, Core^ a disease in sheep. 

11 . transf. A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using the surrounding parts. 

(App. the notion b taken from the core of ^it. which b 
cut out, or left uneaten.] 

4. A central portion cut out and removed ; esp. 
the cylindrical maw of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring. 

X640 Blithx Eng. Im^roff. Im^r. (1653) 98 Ant-hills, .are 
best destroyed this way, being opened, toe Soard taken up, 
and the Cow taken out, and scattered before the Plough, 
xyn Moxon Meek. Exerc. eaj Then with a Semi-circular 
Tom loosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center. x8xo 
Sheet/. Murdock’s Patent No. 3399. a The cores cut out 
01 the larger sorts of pipe* 1 use as columns or. .form them 
into smaller pip^ Stemdard No. 17946. a The Dia- 
mond Rock-boring appmtus. .brings up soImI cores of rock 
full of their characterutic fossils. 

5. The remaining central portion of a mass 
from which the superficial pa^ have been ent or 
chipped away ; e!g. of a hav-rick, and in Prehist. 
ArcnKol. of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, etc. 

xfloa J. Hurdis Fav. yuiage xso The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced to a core. 186a Fairholt U/ Nile 
308 The square columns. . have been in some places literally 
chip|>cd to pieces and a rude irregular core only remsuns. 
tl^ Lvsll Anti^. Man x. (ed. 3) 184 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclei with numerous facets from which flint flakei 
or knives had been struck off. 

in. iransf, A central part of different character 
from that which snrrounds it : chiefly technical. 

- 6. generally. 

9764 Johnson in Boswell (tBt6) IV. 353 This U a mere 
excuse to uve their crackers.. The core of the fireworks 
cannot be injured. 1843 Eeh- Brit, Assoeiatiom xi9 The 
patent substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 
ploying an elastic core of fibrous materUb. .and covering it 
with a thin sheet of India rubber, ite Bain Senses A Tat, 
I. ii. 1 8 I'he spinal cord . .a rod or column of white matter 
. .enclosing a slender core of grey substance. 1863 IVnoall 
Heat U. I d (1870) 46 Within the flame we have a oore of 
gas as yet unbuniL 

7. s^c, a. Arch. The interior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often choar), 
b. Hydraulic Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, plac^ in an embankment or 
dike of porous material, o. The central portion of 
a window-lead or came connecting the leaf or part 
overlapping the edges of the glass. 

x 663 Uaasin Cemnsel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall . . 
Seveial cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
s8a« P. NiCHOLaoH Preut. BnUd. 309 The oore of tha 
rubole-work of the Grecian walb b impeneimble to a tool. 
1876 Gwilt BneycL Arehit. Gloes. e.v., Tha oore of a 
column b a ctrong post of some material inserted in ite 
central cavity when of wood. Ibid. | 9099 a, An ancient 
lead of the usual width oonsbting of the leaf, .and thecore. 


18B4 Aow TismsFeh- LI. aap/e The staff of which thecore 
of the wall was composed, 
d. Hard coni seequots. 

sISi Mavhxw Lead. LtAear II. w (Hoppe) The phrase 
' hard-core * seems strictly to mean all such refuse matter as 
will admit of being used as the foundation of roads, build- 
ings, etc. s8Bo S. M. Palmkr in Maem. Mag. XLI. 959 
Rough bits of all kinds of material, whidi goes by the 
name of* Hard Core'. 

8 . Enmding. An internal mould filling the space 
intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

Fedee rurv: a loose piece in the mould, used fur pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting ; called also a draviback. 

x^wef-yx Chamdkrs s. v. Foundery^ The Inner mould, or 
core. .The use of the core in statues i|i to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 9736 Diet. Arte 4* Sc. s. v. Foundery^ of 
Bells^ The core . .is made of bricks, breaking the comers with- 
out to give the masonry its exact rotundity. xBxp Rxvklxy 
Let. to Shelley 19 Nov., The melted metal, may run. .into 
them, and fill up the vacant space left between the core and 
the shell. s 8 S 7 Lincis Acc. Ch. Belts 91 The inner mould or 
core, the shape uf the inside of the bell. 1873 Uaa DUt, 
Arts II. 479 I'he drawbacks, or false cores, made of sand 
pressed hard (and admitting of taking to pieces by joints). 

8 . The central bony part of the honi of quad- 
rupeds (a proccBSof the frontal bone); -•Colk * b. 

x84a S. C. Hai.l Irelaad 11. 395 11ie slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded. 18^ Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 
5x6/a Homs, .having a position analogous . . to that of the 
osseous cores of the Stags. t88o Havchton Pkys. Cee>g, vi, 
981 The skull was armed with two or three pairs of norn 
cores. 

10. Electr. The bar or cylinder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an electro magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

1849 Mas. SoMcaviLLc C annex. Phys. Sc xxxv. 377 The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe, .are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iron core to the currents round 
them. 1870 ' 1 'yndai.i. Lect. Electricity 4 uotCt 'I'he attrac- 
tion exerted by clcfrtro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
x88x Maxwkll Electr. 4> Magn. 11 . aB; An induction 
machine without an iron core. 

IL The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called heart). Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
aheathing is twisted, in a telegraph cable. 

Sheci/. A. Smith’s Patent No. zaSso. 9 A reel or 
bobbin from which the heart or oore for the rope..b sup- 
plied. 183a Meek. Mag. LVTl. 399 R. S. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing a core of hemp, the appli- 
cation of this invention to electric telegraph rope is moBt 
obvious, for it b simply the substitution the core of hemp 
of the core of i^tta percha containing the electric wires. xBga 
Sect. Ren. 97 Feb. 25^ (Subm, Teleg.) It was for twenty-five 
knots of wliat electrictans now cml core — namely, copper 
wire insulated by a oovenng of gutta percha. ^ In modem 
cables the core is always protected first by a serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires. 

I V . The central or innermost part, the ‘ heart * 
of anything. 

In some of these uses ' heart * is of much earlier occurrence ; 
e. g. in heotfeue hert c 1300 ; the hertc of Fraunce^ Palsgr. 
1530^ ksyt e/ Oke, Flt^erbert t«:a5. The employment of 
csrr in similar senses appears to liave come from the etymo- 
logical notion of ulentifying it with L. cor^ and thus with 
heart. 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, etc., and in 
expressions thence derived. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 1. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 
the kore. »a8 Thomson Spring isa Insect armies., 
wasteful cat Thro* buds and hark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. ^ x8x8 Scott Battle^ of Sempaeh x, The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne . . The pith and core of man- 
hood stem. W. laviNG T. Trav. II. 959 One of the 

great tree.s, fair and flourishing without, but rotten at the 
core. x88a Garden xO Sept. 951/3 ^ry Large Abele 
tree, rotten at the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or * heart ' : 

a. of a suLierfidal area or thing material. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist, World 1. 183 In the Core of the 
Square, she raised a Tower of a fui long high. 9837 C. Brontx 
Profeisor II. xviii. 17 'i'he little plot of ground in the very 
core of a capital. i8fo Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 163 Masses 
of ice. .dasintegrated to the core, 

b. of things immaterial ; often with fig. refer* 
ence to the core of a fruit or tree (as in saupid or 
rotten at the core), or to a central nucleus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, or to the heart : cf. 
next. 

1436 J. Heywood Spider g F. IxxvliL 73 Of my tale the 
vene camell or core Must stand on two points. 9636 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (x66o) 4x9 But the core of all, is, that it 
sets too great a distance between us. 9673 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. 1. II. 6a ITiis aeemth the vciy core of their error. 
9804 Wbli.ingtom in Gurw. Disp. 111 . 585 1111 that is 
effected, our s^tem is rotten to the core- xfltt Tennyson 
In Mem. evii, Bring in (pvat logs and let them he, To make 
a solid core of heat. xSfis B. Gould Werewolves iv. 5a 
There is a solid core of fact. 1874 Gexen Short Htti. v. ai5 
The genius of Chaucer was . . English to the core. 

14. Used, with more or less conscious etymo- 
logical reference, for * heart*. 

(9370 Levins 974 Y* Cora of an aple, eor. cordis. IHd. 
ai7 V« Couk of an opple, cor. cordis\ 1611 T. Mompobd 
Pref. Verses in Coryet Crstditiee. Well may his name be 
called Coryatt,.of the heart or vary Cor of wit. ^s6ii 
Chapham Itiad vl 8x4 He . . fed upon the core Of his tad 
bosoBB. 9816 L- Hunt Rtentni iv. m Strike me to the 
cora il^n Lvtton Pilgr. Rkme iv, The desodon of his 
dog had touched him to the core. 


b. Hearfs con\ a Sfaikspaiaa expreiiiim, 
peifa, orig« a play 00 cart and Latin ear, 
xfiee Shako. Ham. iii. U. 78. I will wears him In my 
hearts Core : I, in mv Heart of oeart s8ao Keatb Lamia 
I. 190 In the lore Of love deep learned to the red heart'a 
core. tSjs Mabbyat yac. Paitlf. ii. Each sob oaming 
from the veiy core of my heart. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro* 
sped 1 . 361 He wax a genutne antkraaiy to the heart'soore. 

15. Catub. (chiefly in branen 111 ), as care-bar, 
•lifter. *fnaker. -peg. *tube\ oi 3 fra*\iaxra\iGunnery\ 
a long cylindrical iron tube through which cold 
water ii run, used in casting guns to cool them 
from the interior ; eore-boz, a box in which a 
core is made in founding ; cove-piaoe, a piece 
forming a core ; oora-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 
the end of the core is inserted. 

1848 Specif, of Wilson’s Patent No. 19397. 99, I also 
claim the making of said cores by ramining vertic^ly into 
*core boxes, around collapsing ^core ban. s857 ^^^rEBN, 
etc Useful Metals soB Ckires for pipes, .are built around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. 9874 Knight Did. Meek. s.v., 
The core is made in a core-box. and has projecting tx>r- 
does, known as core-prints, which rest in the prints of the 
mold. iSBi Mechanic | 629 The use of this core-box. .is to 
enable the iron founder to mould the core. 1884 Birming* 
ham Daily Post 34 Jan. 3/4 Wanted. .*Coremaker, tor 
Foundry. x88i Crkkner Gun x8x The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin *core-peg, put into a lar|^ 
mould, thid. 189 I'he *core-plug required to form the 
bullet. 9837 Scopfern, etc. Useful Metals 499 *Core- 
printa corresponding to the apertures of the connecting 
links [of a chain]. 

Core (lco»i), Also oor, 0 t/iu/. ooor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: see Corps. 
Cf. also £.Fris. kdr a body of men, from F. corfs^ 

1. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Sc.) In 
core : * in company, together * (Jam.). 

x6aa Bacon Hen. VII. 17 That bee was in a Core of 
People, whohc affections he suspected, lyaa W. Hamilton 
Wallace 340 (Tam.) Clement. .With a brave company of 
gallant men . . In the house of Nairn with that brave core. 
9^86 Burns To UucoGuidh. Hear me, ye venerable Core, 
As counsel for poor mortals. 98x3 D. Andruson Poems Bz 
(Jam.) The lave in corejpoor Robie blam'd. 1866 W. Gregor 
Clots. Dial. BaNjgsh. (PhiloJ. Soc. 1866), In core, on friendly 
terms ; as * Thcyrc in core wee anc anither *. 

b. The company of players in a curling match. 
9787 Burns Tam Samsods Elegy v, He wns the king o* 
a* the Core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. Or up the 
rink like Jehu roar, il^ J. Kerr Htst. Curling x. 49 A 
*core* of matchless weight and power. Ibid. ii. 95 ne 
must have heard the roar of the curling core, as they played 
on the Nor* Loch beneath. 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shift. 

9778 W. pRVCE Min. Comuh, 318 Core ii. e. Corps body, 
company, society). Corps, .with the Tinners.. has also a 
respect to time, such as tlieir proper change or turn of work- 
ing. 1837 SoOFFKRN, etc. Useful Metals 99 In pairs or cores 
of from two to eight or ten men and boys. s866 Greatheari 
111 . 6 We'll go and see the forenoon oore come up to grass. 
9880 Miss Courtney H'. Comw. Gloss, s.v., A gang of 
miners is also called a coor. ' J belong to the night coor *. 
8 . A turn oi work in a (Corniph) mine ; a shift. 
977B [see sense si, 9838 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., 'The 
twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, commencing 
with the * forenoon oore ’, at 6 a.m., and endinjs with the 
* last core by night ', which commences at midmghL 9863 
R. Hunt P^. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. 1. m It was Jan*s last 
oore by day. x88e Miss Courtney W. Comw. Gloss.. Coor^ 
the time a miner works ; eight hours. I'here are two day 
and one night coor. 

COVO (ko«j). V. Also 7 obore. [f. Cobb 

1. trans. To take out the core of (fruit). 

*597 Hus-wives Jewell E viij b, Take twelve 

Quinces, and core them. 96x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 424 Chore such as are to be chored. xy^ Mrs. 
Kavfald Eng. Housekpr. (1778159 Pure, core, and slice your 
apples. 9890 New York Herald 19 Jan., A dish of apples. . 
pared, cored and baked with sugar and cinnamon, 
t b. To cut out (the core or seed). Ohs. rare. 
9741 CompL Fa»n. Piece 1. ii. First pare them and oore 
out the Sc^. 

t o. To extract the * core * or inner part of (a 
com or other swelling). Obs. (Cf. Core 3 .) 

0x634 Marston I Webster), He^s like a corn upon my 
great toe. .he must l>c cored out. 

dL Building. A\%o core out. (See quot 1881 .) 
rib 6 Gwilt Arch. | 92B9 b. Turn, paraet, and core the 
chimney flues. s 88 x Oxfonish. SuppL Gloss. % Core out. to 
clean out [newly.built] chimneys, etc., by removing pieces 
of brick and mertar. Mod.. The chimney would not smoka 
if it hud been properly cored. 

2. To enclose in the centre, enshrine, (in pass.) 

98x6 L. Hunt Rimini in. 73 So much knowledge of one*a 

self there lies cored . . in our complacencies, xl^ Bailey 
Festus zxi. (1848) 273 In all things animate is therefore 
cored An elemental sameness of existence. 

3. Founding. To mould or out with a core. 

*863 (see Cored 3]. 

Core (in to core herrings ) : see Cobvid. 
t Oore, ooren, pa. ppU. Obs. form of Chosut. 

For quote, see Choose v. A. 6. 

Oore, var. Cob, Hebrew measure. 

Oore-, in surgical terms xelatiog to the pupil of 
the eye: seeCoB-^, 

Oo-rebel, -reciprocal : see Co- pref. 
Ooreoheffe, obs. f. Kbbobiif. 

Ooreot, Ooreooion, obs. fL Cobbbot, -lov. 
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Ooreo te m^, ^tomy; teeC0B->. 

Oo-veotor » ComuEOToiu 
iMs>3 ScHAw Smo^l R*iit> KmmuL I. 599 Thidk** 
bacwM tfiicher in the oubcdnl •chool of KttmgtUrf la 
>633, co-r«ctor in 1636. 

Cored ikdtid}, ppl a. [£ Corb sk^ -1- *bd.] 
, 1 . With the core taken out ; ai * a cored appk *. 

2 . Placed in or ocenpyinji; the inmost part. 

€ iSns Bbodobs P^mt 89 Th« cored sleep 01 sleep, tran- 
qiiUlity. 

3 . Pounding. Moulded with a core. 

s 80 S IVlob Hi$t. Mmm. viU. aos llie little hronse 
bells, .ere cored cesUnje. 

4 . [f. the sb.] Anected with *oore* or ^ooies* 
(■ee Cou sb.^ 5 c). 

a sTsa Lulb Hutk 305 They look on e sheep's eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. Ibid ^ A sheep which is 
cored, efter it has been so a year, will have a water bladder, 
asbig as an egg, under its throat 
Cored (herrings) : see Cobtxd. 

Oo-vedeeni, V. (Co- I.] trans. To redeem in 
conjunction {with)* Henoe Oo-vodoo*iiMr, Oo-ro- 
de'BtptroM. 

186a Pusicv Truth Eng. Ch. 15a Tlie human race, .whom, 
together with Him, she herself [the Virgin Mary] co- 
redeemed. sMs — Eirm. t ca The Immaculate Conception 
of their Co-redeemer. /^ 4 /.,.rhat She . . was Co-redempiress 
of the human race. 

Coredialysis : see Cor- 2. 

Co-reflexed : see Co- pref. 2, 
tco-ro'gonoa. Obs. -next. 

idS4 tr. ScmUiy*t Curia Ptd. 86 If that Illustrious Con- 

3 ueror had admitted a co*regence to sotn eminent King- 
omes in his Soveraignty. 

Co-regency (kd irfd^^nsi). [Co- 3 a.] Con- 
joijit regency. 

s6m tr. Scudtr^'s Curia P&i. 84 The Co-regency of my 
brother with me in tlie Throne- 1815 W. Taylos Monthly 
Mag. XXXIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-resency. 

Oo-re^ent ^Kdn'rfdajfet^, a.. $b. [Co- a, 3 b.] 
A. a(^. Ruling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Birch J.ect. Egypt 38 The numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of Egypt revolted. 

B. sb. One who rules in conjunction with 
another ; a joint regent or ruler. 

*799 Wraxall Courts 0/ Berlin^ otc. II. 435 (T.) Joseph 
was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 B. Taylor Faust II. 199 Confirm 
me as co-regent ol thy realm. 

Co-retfliant (kJ«i re gnant), a. andx^ [Co- 2.] 
A. adf. Reigning in conjunction ; B. sb. One 
who rei^s in conjunction with another, bo Co- 
ro'ffiuuioy, t Oo-regnaitlOB. 

1658 K. Nkwcourt Title to Map of London Sheet la The 
Danes then attempted y* Land and became Co-Kegnaiits for 
diyersyeares. 1863 Utmn /fr7^IlI. 404The Saints coregiiant 
with Christ, Eijepositor Dec. 448 The co-rcgnancy 

with the Lord that is promised to the suffering believer. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Csesar and Pompey. .to have contrived a Co-reg nation T 

Co-reifi^n. [Co- 3 a.] A conjoint reign. 
sSay G. S. Fabkr Sacr. Cal. Prvpk.ixS44) III. 33a Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 
resuscitated. 

t Co-rei'nar. Obs. [Co- 3 b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 CupwoKTH Iniell. Syst. 946 Co-TOvernours and co- 
rcigners with the Supreme (iod. Ibid. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-rragners together with God. 

Co-reijoioe : see Co- pref. i. 

Corelarie. obs. f. Corolla ut. 

Co^rela'tion. [Co- 3 a.] Joint or mutual 

relation ; Cobrklation. 

1839 'I'oitu Cycl. Anai. II. 653 A necessary co-relation be- 
tween the result orthefunction,and the aliment. x^E^ Realm 
04 Feb. 6 The co-relations between the various (ierman States. 
So Oo-r«'lAtlTe a. and sb.^ Oo-rolatlvely adv. 
Z761--90 Adam Smith Mor.Sent.^ Form. Lang. (cd. 6) H. 
40Q Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered .. in concrete with the co-relative object. 18x0 
WoHosw. Ess. Epitaphs Wks. (i8B8)Bio/t Origin and tend- 
ency are notions inseparably co-relative. XB55 Bain Senses 
4- Int. I. i 16 The contrast, co-relative, or negative of that. 
1870 Rusktn Lett, on Art 165 WImt ought to take place 
co-relatively with their executive practice, the formation of 
their taste. 

CoreleSB a. [f. Core -less.] 

'>\'ithout a core ; hollow ; heartless. 

18x3 Shf.i.lkt Q. Mob iv. Empty ai^d vain as his own 
coreless heart. x 8 a 7 Sir H. Taylor /. Comnenas n. i, 1 . . 
Rin very old ; Coreless and sapless. x88t W Wiijcins 
Songs o/Sludy 165 And God maken these coreless fair women 
. .1 o mo(.k us— it may be— a little. 

Oorelewe, obs. f. Curlew. 

Co^religionary- [Co- 3 b.l • next 

1861 Sed, Rev. XI. 9o8 'a The French, .are not likely to 
induljse their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale 
ludicial mufder. 

Co - religionist (kJoirtli'd^anisO. Also 
{erron.) ooxir-. [f. Co- 3 b + Rklioion + -ibt.] 
An adherent of the same religion. 

1841 G. S. Fabbr Prendne. Leti.(i%4^ II. 256 His san- 

f utne conreligionists. 1845 S. Aurtih Ranke's Hist* Ref. 

II. 397 How. .could the evangelical mentbers of the Con- 
federation look on, while, .thetr co-religioniiu were thrown 
into prison T i88a Mbrivale Rom. Emp. ^885) VI. liv, 
438 Hii compatriott and co^religiooista. 


GOTflllh (kAie'Ul)* A bif4-finiokf^ B8in8 of tlie 
parakeet Ctdopsittu Nom-Mnlkmdim* alto odM 
CdcktOeii. 

s888 Baemmr 30 Mar-. Foreign PMe’-^AJutmJkn coreHa, 
vwtain&foaidofcbilaiwn,tR 31 iRWtU. Pric«jC3« with cage* 
Oorellar, obi. £ Cobollaby. 

Oor^yais, -morphooiit tee Cob-S. 
t Coroili ppi- a. Also oorn, ooro. Obi. form 
of Cbobev ; also as Elect* select, choice. 

Sec examples imder Cnooib w. A 6 ^ and tbe superiativa 
COBOMSST. 

Ooreii« Goronoe^ -eoa, obs. ff. Cubbabt(s. 
Corenaoyoii, -onallo, obi. i£ Cobobation, 
Coronal. 

tOo-renou'noo, O. [Co-i.] tram. To 
renounce at the same time. 

^ M6p S. W. Sehism DUpach't 9a An Act of Schism involv- 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith. 

Ooreometar : see Cor- 2. 

II Coreopsis (kprs^pn*)- [mod.L., f. 

Gr. «dpit, nope- bug ^ aptf appearance, in refer- 
ence to the bug-like shape of the seed.] An 
American genus of Cotnposiig^ several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or parti -coloured rays. 

X7« Chambers Cycl. Su/p.. Coreopsis . . the name given 
by Linnaeus to a genus of plants, called by Dillcnius..a 
species of Bidens. 1891 Queen 14 Nov. 80V3 The proper 
tmie for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Oorepoioun, f. Cobreftion. 

Coreplasty; see Cor- 2. 

Corer (kbe-raj). [f. Corev. + -kb^] An in- 
strument for taking out the core of fruit. 

1796 Mrs. Glamr Cookery v. 71 Some carrot, .cut round 
with an apple-corer. 1875 Howklls F'oregone Conti, xiv. 
940 A patent back-action apple-corer. 

Goresaynt, var. Corbaint, Obs. 

Coresefe, alf : see Corrobive. 

Corooe, Coreaer, obs. if. Coursb, -rb. 
Co-re'Sidenoe. [Co* 3 a.] Residence together. 

x66s J. Srrgxant Sure Footing xx6 The Coresidence, 
Joynt-endeavours . . and . . Martyrdome of the two chief 
Am>stles. 

Goresidual (k^»rfzi‘diiriLl), a. and sb. Math, 
[f. Co- a + Residual.] (See quot.) 

X873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 134 If any 
conic be described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remaining intenections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 

. .This point, .is called the coresidual of the system of four 
points. . .Two points which are coresidual must coincide. 

Ooresie, -sy, var. oi Corbie. 

Co -resign, -resort, etc. : sec Co- pref. 
Oorespond, obs. f. Correspond. 
Co-re8]^ondeilt (kdur/sppmd^t). Law, In a 
divorce suit, a man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife. 

x8$7 Act 90 4- 91 Viet. c. 85. | xxviii, The Petitioner shall 
moke the alleged Adulterer a Co-Kespondent to the said 
Petition. x 88 o Daily News^ Dec. 573 Tbe witness in a 
divorce case.. being asked, 'Are you the co-respondent?' 
replied, * I am the allied co-respondent.’ * Never mind the 
" alleged " said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Oo-nspo'adei&oy. 

X89X Pictorial florid X4 Nov. 67/9 The shockof the. .case, 
and the co*rcspondeucy of tlic Due d'O. 

Coretomy: see Cor- 

Co-revO'lvi2lg, ppL a. [Co- 2 ] Revolving 
together. 

xSfia Sat. Reiu XHL 128/9 These co-revolving orb& 
Corey, obs. f. Curkv v. 

Corf Ck^if). Also 5 oorffe, 7-9 oorfe, 9 oonre, 
(oauf, ooff ). PI. corves (k^vs) ; also 7 oorfes. 
[Cf. MDu., MHG. corf korf Uu. and LG. korf ; 
also ON. korfr (Fritzner), Norw. and Sw. dial. 
korVy Da. kiirv\ in OIIG. ckorp{b-\ MliG. kotp 
{b-\ mocl.G. korb basket The word has not been 
found in Eng. before the 15th c-, when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. source. Tbe 
German words arc usu.ally considered to be a. L. 
corbis basket, taken into WGer, in form kofLi{iy ; 
but many German scholars think it possibly a 
native word ; see Grimm, and Kluge. 

iWkbsirr 1838, followed by other Dictionaries, has Car/ 1 , 
either a inirorint for C«7/(omitted in W.>, or perh. a local 
form in U. S. It is unknown in England.}] 

+1. A basket. Obs. 

e 1483 Caxton Beke for Trav. If, 19 Le corhilUer A fendu 
ses vans Ses eorhillte . . the roande maker Hath sold his 
vannes His mandes or coHTcs. 1498 in C. Innes Scot. Mitt. 
Ages viti. 948 [I'he Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a 'corf 
of apple oranms Iuv. R. IVardrobe (iBx$^ 69 (Jam.) 
Twa round Uolettis of gold within ane corf of silver wyre. 
>543 Aberdeen Reg. V. 18 rjam.) Ane corf full of apHlis, 
cotitenand viij** & tene opUlis. 

2 . Mining. A large and strong basket formerly 
used in carrying ore or coal from the working place 
in a mine to the surface : now generally auperseded 
by boxes or * tubs * made of wood or iron. 

The corf was pUoed on a sledge, tram, or barrow, for eoi^ 
veyance from tne workina place to the shaft, up which tk 
was hoisted by a rope to Uie surface. 


ooBiAwam. 


weM used in defiverimr coal from the pits It tba mm H 

o«*.. ahKJ>-«^ 

need for these lopen workings] it wdleii* < dtf carfl 

>908 J.C CempTColHer 99 Tim wages *. for pttttbf so 


meoKf loodea oorves as are CBitied on mm Medm m ttim 
in one day to the pit Rhaft* 1949 HoqbM MinitPM JMeft 
Vyh, The Dtmwer .. lett downlhs eiuwOirfe feMST W 
•lower as hi thinks 8t. nhn Oe FodtTonrCi. Brii.iU. 


Vyh, The Dtmwer.. lett 
slower SB be thinks 8t. 1 


X05 A Cart-load of large Coal , . . - 

brought to the Doors lor u. w£ wfkt A Bau. In Soatney 
Lite gf dM/(x844) L 47 Four tems of the wheel hROg «p 
one coif. x788 l^/Z JMetg. LVllL vgelt On fik hsi hg*. 
drawn out of the pit, ia a coif, ste Orbbmwbll ComL 
trade Terms Nertkennb. d Durk. ss Snoe the hu r o dn e tien 
of tubs for conveying coals undotgrouad. the use of ooiwes 
has, in a great measure, ceased, sfys Hartwiq Subierr. 
fV. xxiii. 963 The old method of descending btp a colliery 
was by a corf or strong basket, 
b. transf The wooden or iron * tub ^ need in 


Dr FodefmrCi. Bm. 111 . 
taiUB of the wheel hiing up 


mining. 

183X J. Holland Mmsstf Meted I. 46 Along this (metal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon ..was made to move by 
means of a chain. i8As Cheunb. yml. Apr. a6e As he pushes 
along a corf (the small wagon, .used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts), fdga Treme. /utA 
MtHiHg Et^. X47 If they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in tuking corves backwards and forwards, the 
drivers are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road. 

3 . Fishing. A lar^ basket or cage, or a laigo 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsteri, etc., 
are kept alive in the water. (Set CAur.) 

a x8a5 Fosby Voc. E. Anglia, Corf, a floating osge or 
baiiket to keep lobsters; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
M[oor*sl S[unblk Words] it is eauf. xWkj F. PsANas 
Angling xiv. 493 Futh baits should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oak timber, and shaped rather like the bow 
of a boat. x886 K. C. Lxslib Seapahitede Leg 1 . so 
Selected, .out of a huge corve, or float mg crab-box. 

4 . Comb., as corf-cage, •flier \ 00Kf<-blttaY, one 
who picks the stone and other rubbish out of the 
coal in a corf ; oorf-bow, the * liow * of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle of a basket; oorf- 
house (Sc.), * a house or shed erected for the pur- 
pose of curing salmon, and for keeping the nets in 
during the close season* (Jamieson); noYf-roda, 
the dried rods of hazel used for corf-making. 

1857 Smilks Engineers (1869) 111 . Taken on at lha col- 
liery where his father worked, .as a "^ooif-bitiar' or ' picker*, 
to clear the ckjuI of stones, bats, and dross. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 37 Tliey hook it (the Corie] by the 
"Corf-Ilow to the Cable. X7WI Specif. Hodsheeit Patent 
Na 409 A new way or method of making corf bows of iron. 
1857 SuiLiw Stephenso9i iv. 94 Tbe ascending *oonr« cage. 
x8^ Morning Star 97 Feb,, The deceased, wo was about 
twenty years of age, followed the enrnloyinem of "corvo 
filler, in common with several females oT abwt her own age. 
1649 Xrf Chas. II (1814) VI. 3^ (Jam.) The haill workis and 
"conehoussis . . wer barbarousue bruiite and destroy it. 1804 
Edin. Even. Ceurant sx Apr, (jam.). To be Let ..The 
salinon-fisihings in the river Awe . . with the corf-house^ 
sJiades, etc. belonging thereto. 

[Corf, ' a temporary dwelling, a shed.* Corfe, 
* a gap * : see J~tst of Spurious Words.^ 

Corfew, oorfti, obs. ff. Curfew. ^ 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 

Coria'OeO*9 combining form of next 
18x9 Samourllb Entom. Compend. 959 Corlaceo-mem- 
branaoeous wings. 

CoriaceoUB (kprii^ij^s, k 5 «ri*), a, [f. L. 
coridcc-us leathern, f. coi ium skin, hide, leather : see 
-AOEOUB.] 

1 . Resembling leather in textnre. appearance, etc. ; 
leathery. Chiefly used in L^at. Hist. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a blewish pulp, and a coriaceous shell, x^ys Arbuthnot 
Rules ^ Diet 363 An inflammatory and coru^eous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 1794 Maityn Rousseau's Boi. xxv. 354 
T'he shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery. sfiiD 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 111 . 449 The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. x8^ Olivkr Elem, Bet. 11. 
184 Common Ivy. .with coriaceous, shining leaves. 

2 . Made of leather, leathern, rare, affected. 

1^ Svo. Smith Wks. (1859) 11 . 45/x I'o invest with these 
coriaceous integuments (liessian boots] the leg of a U^e 
subject at York. X849 E. E. N apibr S. Africa 11 . 

xj6 The Kaffir, .enveloped in his coriaceous covering. 
Coruunyrtin. Chem. [f. i:oria\ria myr- 
t(i folia 4- -IN.] A crystalline, hitter, poisonous 
glycoside obtained from the fiiiit and leaves oi 
Coriaria myrtifolia. Called also Coriarin. 

xiS^^n Watts Diet. Chem. V. X090 Coriamyrtin b a 
white, biller, very poisonous substance. 

Coriander ik/rri|ie*ndoi). Forms: 4 6 oori- 
andre, (5 oorlonde, 6 oorandre, oorrlendir), 
5- coriander, [a. F. coriandre, ad. L. cortan- 
drum, ad. Gr. Hopiwnew (app. a foreign word). 
An early popular L* var. coHandmm gave OK 
cellendre, OHG. chullantar, OF. coliandrt, whence 
earlier Eng. Coliandbr, c^.v.] 

1 . An annual plant, Cortandrum sativum, N. O. 
Umbellifcrm, with compound leaves and globose 
iruit ; a native of Southern Europe, the Levant, 
etc., naturalized in some parts of England. T^ 
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frnit !• carminAtive And AromAtic» And used for 
dAvouring purposes. 

{cta 6 € Voc* in Wr.-Walckcr5s6/9C0/iViff^rwM.cortsndre.] 
tjM Wycmp Ex, xvt 31 Wbut m th« s^cd ot coriwndra. 
?»» \ RKvittA Barth, Dt P, R, xvii. xxjcix. ( 1495) 6x6 Th« 
h«rbe Corlxndre hathe gode tmelle in itanif whyln it u hole 
and lounde. CoGAN Havtn Htalik xxvL (161a) o 

Coriander, commonly Coliaiider, the leede is . . moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martym Kattutau^M Bat. xvii. eis Cori- 
ander has no profmr universal involucre. 1846 T. liAXTxa 
Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed 4) 1 . 179 Coriander and caraway 
are nown extemively in Eiaex. 

1 2 . Short for c0riander-s*$d, Obs. 

Small globular comfits containing a single * seed ' are also 
called coriamders [so iL coriand0Ti\, 
i«i Tuinks Htrbal M j a, Coriandre la^’d to wyth breade 
or barly mele is good for aaynt Antonyes tyre. 

1 8. slang. Coin, money ; short for coriander- 
sad, Cf. CoiJANDEB c. Ohs, 

1737 OzKLL Rabtlais iv. ix. 193 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royds, rose«nobles, and other coriander seed with which she 
was quilted all over. i8oa Mab. Edukwortm Moral 7 *. 
UBt6) 1. xix. 156 Vou. .must shell out your corianders. 

4 . attrib,, as coriander cake, comfit, fruit, oil ; 
ooiiander-soed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels ; also slang, 
coin, money (see 5) ; f coriander wound-weed 
(sec quot.N. 

2873 OuiDA Prttcarel I. 50 No temptation of *coriandcr 
cakes, or anchovy pasties. 16^ [J . Skbc.ran i ] tr. 7 ' IVhiie's 
Penpat. Inst. 144 A kind of snowy -hail we sometimes see 
like ^Coriander Confits. 1863 ea Waits Dtci. Cktm. II. 
84 *Conander oil is a mixture of several oils. 1330 PALatia. 
vAI% *Coriandre sede, coriandrt, iS3S Covrrdalx Ex, 
xvi. 31 it was like Coriander sede, and whyte. 171a tr. 
Pomefs Hist, Drugs 1 . 6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 
Coriander-Seed. 1737 fsee 3l* >886 Official Guide Ksw 

Gardens, Fruits of me Coriander . . known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds. Turnri Herbal 11. 136 a, 'I'he 

tlwrde kynde [of SideritU] . . maye be called in EngUshe 
*Coriandre wounde wede. 

Coriar, -er, obs. fT. Curbteb. 

Ooriarin (k^'riftrin). Chem, [f. Coriaria + 
•IN.] 1. The same as Cobiamtrtin. 

2 . A non-poisonous crystalline substance found 
in Coriaria myrlifolia,2i shrubby plant of Southern 
Europe. 

1863^ in Watts Diet, Chem. II. 84. 

Coribant, ooridon : see Cokt-. 

Corla, -riar, obs. (T. Cubrt, Cubbieb. 

Gorlge, V , : see Cobrig e. 

Coiigaan, variant of Cabrageen. 

Oorlmb, Cortnall: see Corymb, Coronal. 
Corln, obs. f. Cdbbant. 

Corindon (kari ndyn). Min, [F. corindon. 
Corundum.] An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar ; by some mineralogists used as 
a name of the S[iecie8 : see Corundum 2, 
s8oa W. Nicholson yml, 1 . isi Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar from Philadelphia. iBsg iVnt. Philos. I. Gloss. (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.'i Corundum, or Corindon, a stone found in 
India and China. 

Coring (ko**rig), vbl. sb. [f. Core sb.^ or v, + 
-ING i.] Thd action of the verb Core ; concr. a 
piece cored out. False coring (in Pounding) : the 
use of false cores : see Cork sb, > 8. 

s866 Blackmore C. Nowell Ivii. (1883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree. 2879 Cassell's Techn. Kduc, IV. afia/a Should there 
be deep indentations, .the caster has to resort to a process 
called false coring. 

Corinooh, obs. f. Coronach. 

Corintll (kp‘rin|>). [F. Corinthe, Gr. K 6 piv 0 os.'\ 
1 . Name of a city of ancient Greece celebrateu 
for its artistic adornment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, t Corinth metal \ - Corin- 
thian brass, fb. Allusively: A house of ill fame. 

160X Holland Pliny 11 . 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Corinth mettall. 16^ Shakb. 'J'imon 11, ii. 73 Would we 
could see you at Corinth. 1785 Gross Diet, Vulg. Tongue, 
Corinth, a bawdy house {cant), 

1 2 . pi. Natives of Corinth, Corinthians. fWyclif 
has pi. Corinthis, -ies, -yes, -eis, -es, f. L. Corinthii]. 

c laBo Wyclif Set. Whs. III. sax Seynt Foul, .seih bus in 
his nrste pistel to be CorymtheU. a i6m W. Prrkins Cases 
Consc. (1619* 199 The Apostle chargeth the beieeuing 
Corinths. 16^ J. Eaton Honey-combe 93 God saw sin in 
the justified Church of the Corinths. 

8. An etymological form of Currant, q.v. 
t Corinthiao (kori nbi&k), a Obs, rare. [ad. 
L, Corinthiac-us or Gr. Ko/MoSian-bf.] —next. 

1877 Sir T. Hkrbert Tntv. (ed. 64 Four hundred Por- 
phyrian pillars framed in Corinthiack architecture, /bid. 
14a What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 
ing with the Ionic, Doric or Corinthiac. 

CorlntlliaA (kdrimbian), a, (sb.) [f. L. Co- 
rinthi us (.Gr. Kopfv8^-or) -f->AN.] 

A. culj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Corinth, 
b. Arch, The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is the 
lightest and most ornate, having a bell-shaj^d 
capital adorned with rows of acanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices. 

[xtfa Smittb Archit, Diija, The Pedestal of Corinthia. 
Ibid. Divb, The whole Trabeations of the Corinthe. aflpm 
R. D. Hypnerotomachia a4 b. For beautie columnea Cw- 


lnthlea .1 Bloont GUss^r. a v., In Architectora there 
are five orders of pillars. The Tuscan, Dorique, lonique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian. 175^ tr. KeyeUf^t Trav, 
(1760) II. ja The diapoattion of doric pillan in the first 
story, of ionic in the middle, and corinthian in the child. 
iSgi KueatM Stones Ven, (1874) 1 . L xa The two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, are the roota of all European architecture. 

o. Corinthian brass ipronu) [L. Corinthium 
jBf]: an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, add 
copper, product at Corinth, and much prised in 
ancient times as the material of cottly ornaments. 
Also fig. ffrom the fg. lense of Brass) effrontery 
or shamelessness, such as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Hence also Corinthian brazen 
1594 SYLvaaTxa Du Barias 1. viu Wka (Grosart) 1 . 86 
For God remembred that be made not Man Of atone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian, xfioi Holland Plimy 11 . 487 
l‘he Corinthian brasse mettall was most highly commended : 
and the same mixture happened euen by meere chance and 
fortune, when the city Corinth was woon, sacked and burnt 
CO the ground. 2706 in Philum. ^55 Amorv Memois's 
(1769) II. 36a He has the Corinthian face to offer, etc. 

2 . Alter the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. Matthew Arnold to an over- brilliant 
literary style : see quot. 1865. 

x86o Emerson Cond, Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II, 387 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 
grace of Gertrude’s manners. 2863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
11. 74, I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
styles ; besides these, there U the Corinthian style . . It has 
not the warm glow, blithe movement, and sofi; pliancy of 
life, as the Attic style has ; it has not the over-heavy nch- 
ness and encumbered ^ait of the Asiatic style; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, cffectiveneM without 
charm. 2869 — Cult. 4> An. (1883) p. xii, A flight of Corin- 
thian leading -articles, and an irruption of Mr. G, A. Sala. 

8. * Relating to the licentious manners of Corinth* 
(J.), profligate; in 19th c. use: Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

t64a Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. (1847) Bx/a The sajge and 
rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corintliian 
laity. i8ai P. Egan {title), Life in London ; the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. 2890 Daily Tel, as Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors lat Monte C^rlo] should 
countenance, .a Tom and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
element ? 

4 . ( [/. S.) Yachting, Amateur. 

1883 Harper's Mag, June 83/1 On the yacht of a friend 
who was fond of sailing Corinthian races. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

2306 Tindalr a Cor.vi. ix O ye Coriiithyans I [Wvct.if A 
^e Corynthiii, 2388 Corynthiesjoure mouth isopen vnto you. 
2839 Thirlwall HI. ass The Corinthuxns seem to 

have had some reason for expecting an attack. 

2 . (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
licentiousness of ancient Corinth) ; f a. A wealthy 
man ; a profligate idler ; a gay, licentious man ; 
also, a shameless or * brazen-faced ’ fellow (cf. A. 
I o'). Obs. 

*577 F KNTON Gold. Epist. aSa If there were any manne in 
anye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Phraxe, a Corinthian. 2396 Shaks. x Hen, 
/^, II. iv. 13, I am .. A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy. 2^7 Potter Antiq. Greece ii. xa (T.) To act the 
Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according to Hesy- 
chius. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden'd, brazen-fac’d Fellpw. 2765 Grosr Diet. 
Vnlg. Tongue, Corinthians, frequenters of brothels ; also an 
impudent brazen faced fellow. xSai Scott Kenilw, iii, Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike! — is he a Corinthian — a cutter 
like thyself? 2879 Farrar St. Paul (X883) 403 A reference 
to the immorality of the city may still be heard in the use 
of the word * Corinthians ' for profligate idlers. 

b. A * swell ’ ; a man of Inahion about town. 

* I n the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity* (Latham). 

28x9 Moore Tom Crib's 9 (Farmer) Twas diverting 
to see, as one ogled aiound, How Corinthians and Com- 
moners mixed on the ground. x8sx New Monthly Mag. II. 
849 This more elegant appellation [Corinthian] has super- 
seded its predecessor Dandy, once so popular in every rank, 
a 2847 Mrs, Sherwood L^y of Manor 1 . ix. 38s The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Corinthians. Thackeray Leech's Pictures in 

Q. Rev. Dec. (Farmer', Corinthian, it appears, was the 
hrase applied to men of fashion and they were the 
rilliant predecessors of the * swell ' of the present period. 

O. A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc. ; esf, in 
U. S, an amateur yachtsman. 

Hence Oorl-ntlilaiiilEm. 

x8a3 ftlackiv. Mag. XIII. 879 In England their profession 
was CorinthianUm, when that sect was in its glory; but 
now. .real pleasures are too low for their refined appetites. 

Corinthianesque (koriinjiifine’sk), a. [See 
•RRQUE.] Approximating to the Corinthian style. 

2837 Sir F. Paigravb Merch. 4- Friar Hi. (1B44) lox 
Ranges of massy pillars, crowned with rude Corinth hinesque 
capitals. 2879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archit, I. 77 That 
perfectly Byzantine variety of the Corinthianesque type. 
ConutlliailiBef V, Also Oorlnthiae. [After 
Gr. c<r6flu : see -IZE .1 

1 . intr. To act the Corinthian ; to live volup- 
tuously and licentiously. 

x8xo A. CvjMsn Bible w. Comm. Pref. x Cor., So notorious 
was this city for such conduct, that the verb «optii 4 (A<c<v 6 e(, 
to Corinthize, signified to act the prostitute. 2888 U.Preebyt* 
Mag. Sept 388 To Corinthianise meant to be liceotioua. 


2 . To Imitate or approach the type of the Corinth- 
ian order of archlteotnie. Hence OoEi‘iitlilBi&- 
liing/p/. a. -CoBiNTHiaHUQUg. 

2846 Frebman in Proe, A rcheeoL tmi, la Rich Corinthian- 
tang capitals. 2861 Neals Notes Eectes. xoo The piexi 
circular, the caps square and Corinthianizing. 

Corion, obs. spelling of Chorion. 

1646 SiaT. BaowNB Pseud, Ep, v. xxi.l 17- *69 Thebfant 
hath three tegumenU, or membranous nimea which cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, and All a n tois. 

Coriour, obs. f. Cukbibb. 

Coiious(e, -to, obs. ff. CuBioufl, Cubiooitt. 
CorlpheuH, obs. f. CoBYPHiEus. 

Ooritoer, obs. f. Cuirasbieb. 

Ii Coriun (k 5 * rijim). [L. corium skin, hide, 
leather. | 

t6^ Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. ii. 73 Twice a day the fore- 
saioSquirea. should Flebotomize her salt Corium. 

L Fhys, The true skin or derma under the epi- 
dermis. 

2836 Todd Cycl. A mat. I. 846/2 The integument la com- 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the epidermis and the 
corium. x88i Mivart Cat a6 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. 

2 . Entom, The leathery or homy basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. 

2806 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (x8a8) 111 . xxxv. 614 In Am- 
dus depressus the corium is driven to the ba|e of the wing. 

3 . Antiq. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 

2834 PLANCHfi Brit. Costume 58. i860 Fairholt Costume 
Glosb. S.V,, He wears a leathern corium, the flaps of which 
are of different colours. 

tCoriun. Obs. rare^'. [ad. OF. choron, 
corun, choro, f. L. chorum, chorus, transf. to a 
kind of musical instrument : cf. Ps. cl. 4 ( Vulg.) 

‘ in tympano et choro *.] An ancient name of a 
musical instrument. 

c 280$ Lay. 700a Ne cufle na mon awa muchel of song of 
ham A of Balteriun, of fiflele & of coriun. 

Coriiixxduxn, -vendum, -vindum : see Co- 

rundum. 

CoriuB, obs. f. CuRioua. 

Oo-ri'V^d (kJM|rDi viil\ sb. and a. [f. Co- 3 b + 
Rival. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment oico? ival an old variant of Corrival, synonym 
of Rival. The early unhyphened examples might 
as propeily be included under Corrival.] 

A. sb, A joint rival with others ; one of two or 
more rivals ranked as equals. 

Latham says * Cortval^ though used as synonymous with 
rival or corrival, is a different word. ^ Two persons or more 
rivaling another are the only true rarivaU*. But this does 
not seem to be historically correct. 

[2580 Warner Eng. v. xxii. (1619) xi^ For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe, 1596 Shakb. x Hen IV, 
t. iii. 807 Without Co^nuall [( 24 ' corriuall]. 1640 H. Mil l 
Night's Search 76 She rules the rosi.And every Jack’s corivall 
to mine Host.] 2676 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. 8 10 368 
The Ix>rd will have no Co partner, nor Co-rival of his 
Glory. 1799 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Wks. 2877 11 . ax9 
Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought. ^ 2863 Sat. Ret/, a 
Sept. 310/1 He shines out as a bright particular star in com- 
parison with his co-rival. 

B. adj. Jointly rivalling some one else. 

2838-4 I)B (JuiNcrv Caesars Wks. IX. 66 Co-rival nations 
who might bmance the victorious party. 

Hence Oo-rl volry, Oo-rl'vmlBhlp. 

2833 Erased s Mag. XII. 279 In the corivalry of trade. 

Co-rival, v, var. of Corrival v. 

Corive, co-rive, var. Corrivk v. Obs, 

Cork (k^ik), [Cf. Sp. corcha, corche in 

same scni«e; but 15th c. corke, with 16th c. Du. 
kork, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcoraue *a corke shoe e, a pantofle* (Minsheu), 
in wnich sense corke U cited in 1463 (sense a) ; 
cf. also Gcr. korke slipper (1595 in Grimm), and 
the earliest High G. name for zorkf pantoffel- or 
panlofflenholz slipper-wood. 

.The ap. corche represents (directly or indirectly^ L. cortic- 
em bark (in which sen.se Sp. now uses cortesa : — L corticea). 
Alcorque, known in Sp. of date 14S8, was immediately from 
Sp. Arabic (Covarrubias 16x1 has * dichoen Arabigoc^^ryNz'i; 
but its origin is uncertain; Dory thinks it repreHcnts L. 
quercus. Tf this l>e so, then corque, and by implication 
cork, has no connexion with Sp. eotxha, corche, or L. 
cortex. J 

I, 1 . The * bark * or periderm of the cork- oak, 
which grows to a thickness of one or two inches, is 
very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for a variety of purposes. 

Virgm cork : the outer casing of the baric formed during 
the first year’s growth, which afterwards dries, splits, ana 
peels off naturally in flakes. Speqa Encyel. 11. (1880) 793, 

[c 1440 Promp Parv, 93 Corktrt, suberiee. Corkbarlce, 
cortex, 1483 Cath. Angl. 76 Corke (No Latin ]1 1570 
Levins Mantp, 17 1 Corke, suber. 1601 Holland /’//m>xvi. 
viii. (R.), Ck>nceming corke, the woodie substance of the tree 
is vew small .the barke only serveth for many purposes. 
1666 Pbpys Diary 14 J iily, Four or five tons of corke to send 
. .to the fleet, being a new device to make barricados with. 
1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Execution, Blacking his nose with 
a piece of burnt cork. 2878 Oliver Elem, Boi. 11. 839 Cork 
is the outer bark, removed from the tree at intervals (>f from 
six to ten years. 

2 . Applied to various things made of cork. 
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t a. A or ilipper made of cork ; a cork 
sole or heel for a shoe. OAr. 

t^'4 Aei a-3 E 4 w. /K, c 4 Botta, dioen, galochat or 
corkea. ^73 in Lit, Treat, Acc, ScetL 1 . 19 To pny 
for potynts and corkia. IS90 Paijgr. 169 Li^l£*^ a corka 
for a tlyppar flSf. B09], 1S09 Hevwood Rt^e Lnerece 

Wkii. 1874 V. 911 They weare »o much Corke under their 
heelea they cannot chooae but love to cajper. i6aa Davum- 
PORT CUy Nt -cap, 11, She must have a tWher in her head 
and a cork in her heel, a 1800 BeUlad * The Queers t Marie* 
xvii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), The corks free her heels did flee, 
b. A piece of cork used as a Boat for a hshing 
net or line, or to suppoit a swimmer in the water. 
1496 Bh Si, AJtbaHt, Fishiftg 17 Mi^e your flotM in this 
" "icaaet n 


As 


wyae. Take a fayr corke, etc. im) Kobn Decadtt zos 
light M a corke. 1617 Hibron ^kt, II. 79 Whoso tnlnka 
to swiinme well enough without this niinisteriall corke. 
i66s Boyle Occat, R^, iv. vi. (1675) 197 Whilst we con- 
tinu'd angling, .we often cast our Eyes . . upon each others 
fishing Corks. 1840 Clough Early Pottnt 1. 31 The corks 
the novice plies to-day The swimmer soon ih^l cast away. 

3 . €sp, A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a stopper for a bottle, cask, 
etc. ; also transf, a similar stopper made of some 
other substance. 


1530 Palsgr. 737 Stoppe the bottell with a corke. 1611 
SMAKS.lfVM/. /'.III. ill, 05 AsyouMd thru.st a Corke intoaho^ 
head. s66o Buvlr Nnv Exp, Pkys, Mtch, Proem xa That 
hole was stopi with a Cork. 1797 Holcropt Siolher/^t 
Trav (cd. a) III. Ixxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the bark .. and likewise coik soles. 1869 E. A. Parker 
Pract,^ Hygiene (ed. 3) 27 Bottles, with glass stoppers and 
not with corks. zBto G. Macdohald Back of N. IVind i, 
He. .gut a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it.. and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole. 

4 . The cork-tree or cork-oak {Quenus Suhcr\ a 
species of oak found in the countries on the 
MeditcTi anean.and grown for theproduction of cork. 

s6oi Chester Love's Mart. Ixiii. (1878) 05 The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. 18x4 Southev Roticrick xi, I’hc vine 
. .clinging round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. 

6. Bot. A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the hark ^ which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissues lying 
outside the cork) ; it consists of closely-packed 
air-contaiuing cells, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

187s Bennett ft Dyer tr. Sacks' BoL i. ii. { 15. 80 Tlie 
formation of cork ifl very frequently coniiiiiiouR . . when this 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumference there arises 
a stratified cork-enveiope, the Periderm, replacing the «i- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 1878 
M^'Nab Bot. ii. (1883)39 All tiHsues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong, .protecting tissue, 
the bark. 

II. transf, 

to. Used by Grew for the ‘ head * or torus of some 
fruits, as apples, pears, gooseberries, bearing the 
withered remains of the floi al leaves. Obs. 

1671 Grew Anat Plants 1. vi. f 2 Ten [branchesl are 
spred . through the Parenchyma [uf the auple], most of them 
enarching themselves towards the Cork or .Stool of the 
Flower. 1677 — Anat. Fruits 11, | 9(/Varr) A straight 
chanel or Ductus, which opens at the niidle of the Cork or 
Stool of the Flower. IbCd. H 10 {Quince'S The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork . . and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
o^n and observable. 

7 . Fossil corky mountain-cork ^ rock-cork \ names 
for a very light variety of asbestos. 

i86« Page Haeidbk. Geol. Terms 389 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of aswstus whose fine fibres are so interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and lightness of cork . . Often known 
as * mountain-cork Ibid, 207 Fossil-Cork. z868 Dana 
Min. 2J4 Mountain Leather is a kind [of a^besto^j in thin 
flexible ^eets, made of interlaced fibres ; and mountain cork 
the same in thicker pieces. 

8. Jig. Applied to a person. 

tfioi tMarston Pasffuilh Hath. iv. 39 A slight bubling 
spirit, a Corke, a Huske. a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 7^, I 
can love . . Her who still weeps with apungie eies, And her 
who 18 dry corke, and never cries. 

9 . Sc. coUoq. A small employer or master trades- 
man ; an overseer or foreman. [Perh. not the 
same word.] 

1839 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 50 An* our cork 
when be*s slack, Will gie ye a hint when he s takin on han's. 
jtsfi J. Strang Glasgow zsp The corks or imoll manu- 
facturers of Andenton. 

III. 10 . attrib. or as adj. Made of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.) 

17x6 Lend. Gaz. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a (Quarter of a Yard high, a Cork -sole answerable. 1766 C. 
Lkadbbttbr Royal Ganger n. iii. (ed- 6) 941 A Cork Plate 
or Plum, for taking Gauges of Ale or Beer. 1773 Ann. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with cork-belts and cork-collars. 
x8B6 Opic. Guide Muteums Eton. Bet. Kew 144 A Cork 
hat, as used in Portugal. 1889 Times 18 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man. .with a cork-leg. 

II. Comb. a. attributive, as cork handy -barky 
-cambium, -ally -cropy -hoUy -layer y -tissue ; b. ob- 
jective, as eork-bearingy -formingy adjs, ; 

-boringy -drawer y -maker ; o. parasynthetic, as 
cork barkedy brained ^see d), -heeled (see d), adjs. 

i6ig E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer HI. 631 These 
sixty corks roust have sixty *Cork-bands to tie them to the 
net ci44o/’rvfNA/’«^v^3*Corkbarke,rerf/jr. OBbTreas, 
Bet. xild (S.V. Ulmus) Ine *Cork-barked film is in habit 
intermediate between the common and wych elms. 1799 
Euia in Phil. Trans. LI. 8 10 Acorns of the *Cdrk-beariiig 


oak. 4184 SoomaN in Ontt Ctre. Sc, Clwm^ tpt Bach 
ofthesn^oovk^borfffsiiabrawtiibft. 3^ In Ora v 
of *cork 4 iorint. 1878 M^Nas Bet. U. (188^38 like *0 
cambium forms new annual rings, as the nramary camfai^ . 
forms rings of wood. t88n Vines tr. Saehr Bei. 107 Thus 
arises, .a layer of cells. . which continues 10 form new *cork- 
oells, the Cork-cassbium or layer of Phellogen* 1840 Browm- 
INO Selileguy Sp, Cloister ii. Not a plenteous *cerk-crop. 


and 


Setileguy Cleitker ii, Not a pk 

» Weems Braskingtea vil (1877) s* More *cork-drEwert 
songsters, 1878 Bennett ft Dyer tr, Saekd Bet. 1. iL 
1 15. 91 ^'he Lenticels are a peculiarity of ^cork-forming 
Dicotyledons. S743 Lestd, 4* Ceimtry Brew, 111. (ed. •) 199 
Stopping it up . .excepting the Top vent or *Cork-hole. 18I49 


1 15. 90 When succulent oigens . . are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up by *cork-tistue. 

d. Special combs, oorfc-boajd, a kind of card- 
board, made by mixing ground cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-conductor of heat, etc. ; 
t oork-brain, a light-headed or giddy person ; so 
t oork-bralned a.\ oork-fbuoet (see quot.); 
t oork-foasll fossil-cork (see 7) ; oork-hoeled 
a,y having the heels fitted with cork ; f also Jig, 
light-heeled, wanton ; oork-leather, a fabric of 
cork and leather ; also of cork and india-rubber ; 
oork-maohine, a machine for making corks ; oork- 
oak, the tree (Quercus Sttber) from which cork is 
obtained ; oork-plne, oork-preu (see quota.) ; 
oork-pull, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Diet, Meek .) ; oork-wing, name of a fish, Creni- 
labrus melas or cornubkus. See also Cokk-outtbb, 


-JACKET, etc. 

tdto J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
heaued Coiiibrains. 1630 — Wks. (N.), An upstart *corke- 
braind Jackc. 1874 Knight Diet. Mteh., ^Cerk-faucety 
one adapted to be inserted through a cork, to draw the 
contents of a bottle. s8o6 Gregory Diet. Arts B ^c. I. 437 
*Cork-/osiU. .a kind of stone . . somewhat resembling veg^ 
table cork. 1604 Dkkkkr Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11 . 131 
Oh, who would truht your *corcke-heeld sexY YetToo 
Beillad 'Sir P. .spins' y Oour Scots nobles wer richt lailh 
To weet their cork-heiUl-shoone. 1886 W. A. Harris 
Ttch. Diet. Fire Insur.y *Cork-teathery which is wate^roof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with india- 
rubber.^ 1872 Pr. Alice in Mem. (1884) 300 Caresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 1873 Atlas qf Michigan 
Pref. 20 The soft or **cork* pine, so call^ from the 
resemblance in softness and texture of the wood to. .cork. 
1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 15 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
1874 Knight Dkt Mrck.y “^Cork-pressy one m which a 
Cork.. is rendered elastic, to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a bottle. z 84 Yarrell Brit. Fishes CLX 
The *Corkwiog . . is not confined to the western part of 
England. 1868 Chambers Encycl. s.v. Wrasse, The cork- 
wing is not unfrequent on the southern shores of England. 

Cork (k^ik), sb.^ Also 5-6 oorke, 6 oorok, 7 
korok. [app. a contraction of Cobkib, a. Gaelic 
and Ir. corcury orig. ‘purple*, hence, the lichen 
yielding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L. purpury 
with Goidelic change of / to r, as in L. planta, 
Ir. dandy clann, L. pasehay Gaelic easga, eaisg^ 

A purple or red d) e-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Scotland and the north 
of England: Cudbear, 

Ligbtfoot. /'/<2ra Scoiica (1789) 8x8, has Lichen empha- 
lodes as ‘Dark purple Dyer's Lichen; Cork or Arcell. 
Crotal of the Gaels’, and L. tartareus (now Lecanera 
tar/area) as ‘ Ljuge yellow-saucer’d Dyer's Lichen ; Corear 
of the Gaels', Both of these produce cudbear. * Cork ' has 
also been more or less identified with Archil or Orchil, a 
foreign dye-stuflf of similar oririn ; see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in Prec. Amor, 
Pkiiol. Assoc. 118771 IQ.) 

izBi Act I Rkh. Illy c 8 1 1 Diers. .usen to dye. .Ootbes 
with Orchell and Corke brought from beyonde the See called 
Jnre cork, c 1488 Crafts qflymnynge in E, E. Misc. (War- 
ton Soc) 90 Whenne hit is alle-moste at boylynge, caste in 
3our corke. iSSR'S Act 24 Hen. VHJ, c. 9 Gom and suffi- 
cient corke or orchalL iggs Turner Herbal 1. Pj b, This 
is called in London archall and the dyers vse it to dy 
withall. The Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
groweth calleth it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 
stones. 1634 Pbachau Genii. Exerc. 1. xxiii. 99 The prin- 
cipal! blewes .. in use are, Blew Bice; Smalt.. Korck or 
Orchall. 178B Phil. Trans, L. 677 The cork or arcel, which 
is used by the Scotch.. to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 
18B4 Miller Plant-n.y Cork, Lecanera tartarea and Rec- 
cella tinctoria. 


t Cor^ sb.^ Obs. [Var. of COLK, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with COBB.] 

1 . The * colk ’ or core of an apple, etc. 

c 1440 Ane. Cookery in Heuseh. Ord, (1790) 448 Ap^ls 
and pores clcne pared, and the corke tone out. c 1450 Two 
Coekery-bhs, 106 Toke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 
hem, and drawe out the corkes at ^her end. 

2. pi. * (binders, Zam‘ajA.'(Halliweil). Cf. Coze, 
Core jAI a. 

Cork* sb.^y Oorlk, erron. spellings of Cauk. 

18x8 Annals qf Agric. XIX. 476 (£. D. S.) An imperfect 
chalk marl, or a cork, that is, a hard chalk. 1846 yml. R, 
Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 450 The lower beds of hard chalk, pro- 
vincially called cerlk, 

Cork [f. Cork : inyarions uses, 

having no connexion with each other.] 

I. 1 1 . trans. To furnish (a shoe) with a cork 
sole or heel. Obs. 

1580 Hoixyband Trems.Fr, Tong, Lifgtr des paniesifttSy 


to oordte dippers. i8eo Warnba A A JNt* (fdTt) 

ei8 Then wore they Shooos of «iis% »0w of an ^h-brnd, 
ooHmd hye. 1834 FutiiGMi CeehmeM TkoCdioes 
and •lipM of the asen) * corked *4 .and richly omaaeiited. 
b. To provide or fit with a oork (at a flout). 

1841 S. Smith Herringbaese Tradk Si They are to hrinf 
theNets to their ropes, and. .Coike th^ am ttiake them 
inall reuMctt fit. 

IL 2 . To Stop (a cask, ete) with, or as 
with, a cork ; and so to conflne or shat bJ; (£he 
contents of s bottle, etc.). 

idgp Gavton Art ef Lamgeoiiy wo In bottkS dose Corkl 
up a prisner. 1944 BaaKELav Let. en Tar Water §0 
it in bottles, ww corked, sMp Ellis In Phil. Trmne. LL 
909 Then cork the bottle, vfoy T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 334 He corked it up, and kept it some time. 

b. transp. To stop up as with a cork ; to shat 
up like the contents of a bottle. 

id 80 [see Corking, below], syst J. S. Le Drem'e Ohetron 
Surg. (X77X) 991 Tlie Fat had corked up the fiatremity. 
s8r4 Medwin Cenmrs. m. Byron (X839) 11 . 45 Rogers had 
composed some very pretty commendatory verses cm me ; 
but they were kept corked up for many long years. 

IIL 8. To blacken with burnt cork, 

1838 [see CoaxBD 3]. 

Hence Oo-rking vhl. sh. 

ifipo H. Moaa Observ. Anthrep, Tkeemag, 51 The cork- 
ing-up close of the urine of a beuHtched party. S891 Daily 
Hews 93 Sept. 5/4 Bottlee, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other appliances used in manufacturing eparklmg winea. 

t Cork, c/.^ Obs. rare. In 5 korke. [f^ CoRS 
j^.^] trans. To treat with * cork' (the dye-stuflf). 

c 1488 Crafts qf Lymnyngs in E. E. Mite. CWarton Soc.) 
00 After hit is y*maderyd, moste kotkehit. .for if je wolle 
korky crymMm«,3e moste. .whenne hit is alle-moste at boyl- 
yMe, caste in 3our corke. 

Cork, V.8, erron. i Caulk v. 

1884 Bueaniors A mer. 11. (1698) 53 The merchants. . will not 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man's vessel that 
corks her. 1778 G. Temple Building in Water xoa Cork- 
ing any Leakages that may happen to appear. Ibid, 108 
Scrape the Joints . . and . . cork them with the shavings of 
Lead. 1896 Kanb A ret. ExpU 1 . xxxii. 449 After corking 
up all openings with snow. 

Corkagg (k^ ikcd 2 ). [f. Cork jA) or w.i -h 
-AUE.J I'he corking or uncorking of bottles; 
hence ( « corkage-money) a charge made by hotel- 
keepers, waiters, etc. for every bottle of wine or 
other liauor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by themselves. 

18^ Sir F. Pollock (1887) 1 . 1x9 Corkage 

money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern. 1884 C Rogers Soe. Life Scotland I(. xUL ata 
The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘corkage ^to 
the innkeeper. 1887 Pall Modi G. xq July 3/9 fiveia the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax [on shippers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘corkage,’ without which they 
m^ boycott a brand. 

Co'rk-outtar. [f. Cork xfi.i b Cot v.] 

1 . One whose occupation is to cut cork Into 
stoppers for bottles, bunn, etc. 

1709 Land. Gaz, No. 457SA l^dix Oneall, Cork-Cutler. 
x8m-9 Dickens Sk. Boz <i8to> x8x/o Her deceomd better- 
half had been an eminent cork-cutter. 

2 . An instrument or machine for cutting corks. 

So Oo'rk-outting vhl. sb. 


r. Cork v.i and jA^] 
sole or heel. Obsi 


hab 

Ar/sl.osi 
surpass the English. 

Corked (k^ikt), jpl. a. [f. 

fl. Furnished with a cork 
(Cf. Chofinb.) 

18S9 Hosman Vulg. X13 She wereth corked slippers to 
make hir tal and feet xm Puttbnham Em. Pessie 1. xv. 
(Arb.) 40 Those high corked shoes or pantofl^ which now 
they call in Spaine and luly Shoppi^' *6*8 T. AoAMa 
Smr, Nasdgater 59 Cork'd at the heelea 

2 . Slopped or confined with a cork ; also fg. 
(Also with up.) 

1838-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877) *96 Giving full vent to a 
hitherto corked-up giggle. 

8. Blackened with burnt cork. 

1838 T. Hook G. (Turney 11 . S05 With their, .painted 
che^s, corked whiskers, snd chiuked necks. 1836-p 
Dickens Sk. Boz 1x8501 73/2 Partially corked eyebrows. 

4 . Of wine : Tasting of the cork ; spoiled by an 
unsound cork into the substance of which the wine 
penetrates. 

1830 Mar a VAT King's Own xxxiv. This wine Is corked. 
189a R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour xxv. 148 lliis [wine] 
fortunately was leas oorkM than the first. 

Hence Ooxkedaera nonee-wd.y state or quality of 
being corked (sense 4). 

1888 Standard 10 Sept. 5/9 [They] would scorn to offer a 
bottle with even a suspicion of corkraness. 

t COTkeHv a. Obs. rare, [-sh 4 .] Of cork. 

*835 Carpenter Goog Dol. i. iii. A little corken- 
boate. 1847 W. Browne Pelex, il apj He presented mee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. 

Corker (k^ jkoi). [f. Cork sb.^ + -srL] 

1 1 . ? A cork-cutter. Obs. 

m3 Lend. Gaz. No. bxyz/ix John Ping.. Corker. 

2 . slang. Something that .closes a discussion, or 
puts an end to any matter ; a * settler ' ; a thing 
that one cannot ^t over. Hence, something very 
striking or astonishing, e.g, a monstrons lit. (Ct 
Caulker 4.) 

1837 Haueurton Chekm. Ser. l xIx. (Parmer^ Then 1 
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lets liim hftve it.Jwt three coHceni. i§73 Slang Dict,^ 
Carkrr, ‘thei’K a corker', i. e. that settleft the queation, or 
doMS the cJiactifMion. itlo 7'<A# ypice (N. Y. > 5 l>ec., * It’a 
m corker, if it [a proposed law] passes we'll have to quit' 
Corkes, var. of carAss, oba. f. CaEOABK. 
Corkinass [f- COBKT -EBSB.j 

State or quality of being ' corky \ in difTerent scn^es. 

1846 55 CAMreNTRR Princ. Human PhysiaL | 40B (L.) A 
feeling of freedom and luhtueM (or 'corkincss') of the 
limbs. i86s Atfunmum No. 1956. 55^1 The prevalent 
‘corkinesK ‘ of his [a painter’s) manner. 

t Corkmff-pin. obs. Also 7 oalkin, oawk- 
ina, 8 oorkm pin, [App, corrupted from cawking^ 
C ALKiN» ns spelt by tne pininakers in 1 690 . Origin 
unknown ,] * A pin of the largest size * (J.). 
tiBpo PtkmaJkiff Cos* in oppos, to Killigrtw*s Bill 
(l^roadside, tirit. M us.) Double long whites o/ioi Calkins. — 
Com or Petit, of Pinmaken ^London) (Broadside, Unit. 
Mus.) Double I/ong Whites, al. Cawkings. 1717 Swift 
Gulliver ii. v. ijp A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman's stomacher. 1768 Si krne Sent, fourn.^ Case 
of Delicacy^ I could hear two or three corking pins fall out 
of the cultdn. 1770 Foote Lame Lover y wks. 1799 11. 
62, I gave my German a challenge . . to drive a corkin pin 
into the calves of our legs. i8aa Scott Prfijgnunt/et xix, 
Cristal Nixon, .had. .secured it fnis riding-skirt J with large 
corking-pina. 1840 Hood Kiltnantegi cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

Corkir. Sc, Al&o korkir. [Gaelic corcur\ 
ire Cork sbfl A kind of lichen furnishing a red 
dye ; sec Cork sb.^ 

1703 M. MARriN fV. Isl. 135 (Jam.) The stones on which 
the scurf call’d Corkir grows, .on the coa.st, and in the hills. 
ITiis scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. 1760 Pocock 
Tour Scot, (1881)03 Two seaweeds for dying l^w on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Croitil for Philamortc. 
*775 L- SHA.W Moray tj6 (Jam. s.v. Kofkte\ 1836 Linu- 
RAV Brit. Lfchtnt 235 'I his Lichen [Leennora tartarea] is 
the * Cork ' or * Korkir’ of many parts of the Highlands. 

Cor]Ei8lll (k^'jkiJ), a. rare, [f. Cork sb.^] 

1. Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

t7o8 Brit. Apollo No. 94 a/a Corkish Excrescences. 

2. Tasting of cork ; somewhat corked. 

i8Ua Blackw. Mag, XI. 113 A.s port at Highland inn 
seems sound, all corkish though it be. 

Corkite (k^jk^it). Min [f. C ork in Ireland, 
where found + -m.] A synonym of Bkudantite. 
1873 in Dana Min. and App. 13. 

Oork-Jaoket. [f. Cork A jacket made 
partly of cork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

1761 Chron. in Ann, Reg, 157/1 A fisherman who had 
been cast away seven hours, ana saved his life by means of 
a cork jacket. s8s8 Scott Hrt, Midi, i, 'I'he cork -jacket 
which carries the heroes of rom.snce safe through all the 
billows of affliction. 1891 Standard 1^ Nov. a/i A large 
number of men crowdetl into the boat with cork-jackets on. 
fCoTkle. Ohs,mfe-^, V Contortion. 

1^ Tsevisa Barth. lU P, R. xviri. ix. (1405) 758 The 
adder Alphilrena rennyth and glydcth ana wryggleth 
wyth wrynkles, corkles and dranghtes of the body. 

CorkleaB (kjl jkles), a. rare, [f. Cork sb.'^ 
-►-LRHS.] Without a cork. 

1888 Home Mhsionary Mar. 459 The corkless bottle. 

Corkscrew- (k^ikskn/), sb, [f. Cork sb,^ 4 - 
Screw ] 

1. An instrument for drawing corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix with a sharp 
])oint and a transverse handle. 

17*0 AMiiRa.sT Poems, Bottle Screw, This hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigue. 1814 Scoit 
tVav. Ixvi, The landlord's cork-screw was just introduced 
into the inuzrle of a pint bottle of claret, sm Darwin In- 
sectiv. PI, iii 5a With their tentacles twisted about,.. the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

D. Short for carkscreiv curl : sec a. 

1883 Harpev^s Mag. Feb. 40V1 No amall mincing .. 
'corkscrews but a goodly sized tress. 

O. Short for corksernv twill : see a. 

18^ Ld. Macnaghti-n in Law Rep. App. Cases XII. 
•95 The goods . . belong to a class of wearing material 
known in the tiade as ‘ corbtcrewh', 

2. attrib. Resembling a corkscrew ; spirally 
twisted ; esp. of curls or ringlets and of staircases. 

Linulrv Nat. Syst. Bot. 385 Their leaves h;ive..a 
uniform spiral arrangement, .so as to give tlie stem a sort of 
corkscrew appearance. 1839 Thaciceray Major Gahagan 
iii. Little corkscrew rtngleu. 1841 1 'ennyron Walk, to 
Mail 83 Up the cork-screw stair. 1887 Ln. Selbomnb in 
Law App. Cases XII. 389 In all gootis of the class culled 

' corkscrew twills ’ the weft lies hidden inside, tiie surface 
oil both sides being warp. 

3. Comb., as corkscrcrv-like adj. 

188a Vines Sachs* Bot, 443 The corkscrew-like anthero- 
zoid, which is coiled 13 or xi times. 

Oorksorew (k^ikskrw), v, colloq. [f. prec.] 

1. tram. To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course. 

1837 Dickens Pickm, xxxv, Mr. BanUm corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. 187R Daily News ii May 5/7 
Herr Genvig has coikscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
1887 Jkssofp in 19M Cent. Mar. 370 [The horses] have to 
be corkscrewed into our diminutive stables. 

2. itttr. To proceed in a spiral course. 

1833 G. J. Cayley Las Alforja* I. 117 An interminable. . 
nliery. .corkscrewing round and round the tower. 1M3 W. 
C. Smith N. Coemtry Folk 335 A turnpike stair That cork- 
screwed up a round tower. 

3. trans. To draw out os with a corkscrew; to 
elicit by roundabout deviceS| or with effort. 


tlgfl Dfcmma Bleak Ho. II. xxlv. 338 From what Small 
has dropped, and from what we have oorlucrewod out of 
him. 


enters . , . 

as an object of sport. x8m Cnamb. Jml. 5 Apr. aai/i A 
' corkscrewy ' ringlet dangling at each cheek. 

t Cork-Bhoe. Obs. A shoe of cork ; one fur- 
nished with a cork sole or heel. 

1391 Nashb Introd. Sidneys Asirophet, Tis as good to 
goe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 
Cornish diamonds on his toes. 139^ Portbb Angry Worn, 
Abtngd. (Percy Soc.) 33 For maidei that werea corke 
shooes may step awrte. z6oa Marston Ant. If MeL v. 
Wks. 1856 1. 59 Thy voice iqucakes like a dry cork shoe. 
1887 1'. Brown Samts iu Uproar Wkx 1730 1. 77 Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes, .were not then in fasnioiu 

Co*rk-tree. 

1. The curk-uak (OttercusSuber), from which cork 
is obtained. (See Cork sb,^ 4.) 

Ct44a ProMp. Parv, 93 Corktre, snheries. 1577 B. 
Googe Heresmeh's Ilusb. iis86< 101 b. The corke tree . . in 
.Spanishe Alcornonue. 1739 Ei.i.fs in Phil, Trams. LI. ao6, 

1 sent governor F.llis in the year 1757. .some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 18x4 Southey Roderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 
row’d rind. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. ^ av. Cork, The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. 

2 . Applied to various trees with light or sof^ wood 
resembling cork, as hntelea arboresems of New 
Zealand, Millin^onia hortmsis of the East Indies. 

Corkwood i^kpjkwud). [f. Cork sb.^ 4- 
Wood.] 

ti. Cork iu the mass. Obs. 

Z769 Priesilly in /*fuL Trans. LIX. The black side of 
a piece of cork-wood. 

2 . A name given in varions parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them ; e,g in the West Indies to Anona 
palustHs, Ochroma iMgopus, Jfibisaes {Paritium 
tiliaccutn) ; in N.S. Wales to Duhoisia myoporoides, 

S7S6 P. Browne Jamaica 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork- wood . .The wood of ihU tree is so soft, ewn after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used . . instead of corks. 1866 
Treat. Bot. 800 Ochroma,%\in well-known Corkwood tree. . 
is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a substi- 
tute for cork. i88a J. Smith Dtct. Plants 133. 

3 . A name of the White Cork Boletus {Poly- 
porus niveus, formerly Boletus suberosus), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (k^iki), a, [f. Cork sb.^ + -t. The 
fie. uses appear to be the earlier.] 

1. Having the natuie or character of cork ; cork- 
like. 

1736 C. Lucas Fst. Waters III. 38 Of a more corky 
texture. 1836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav xxvi. 

393 Corky asbestos. 1874 Cookb Frmgi (187s) 94 The 
ereater number of species are leathery or corky. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 563 The thick corky 
layers of Qucrctis Suber. 18B7 AH Year Round 14 May 

394 ’The sombre water way on which they [boats] ride with 
a corky buoyancy. 

t 2 . fig. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Obs, 

1603 Haksnkt Pop, Impost. 23 To teach an old corkie 
woman to writhe, tumble, curuet, and fetch her Morice 
gatnbolcs. 1603 Suaks. Lear 111. vii. 99 Binde fast his 
corky armes. 

3 . Jig. Light, trilling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
springy ; hence, skittish, ticklish, restive, colloq, 

x6ox T M arston Pasquilff Kath. x. ^24 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leades his rorkis jests, to make them 
sinke 1 nto tbe eares of his deriders. 1631 W rever Ahc. Fun, 
Mon. 54 Inuenting, out of their uwne corkie braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie. i66x Sir //. Y tine's Politics 

2 Churls of a light and corky humour. 1746 Eliz. Carter 
in Pennington Mem. (i8ci8) 1. 116 Before they arc half over 
1 grow BO it^tless and corky, 1 am ready to fly out of the 
window. 1789 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dialect 100 
Corky, airy, brisk. z86a C. Bede College Life 94 He’s 
rather corky at the best of times ; what will he be now T 
186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Halib, 11. xxi, *'J’hey be fretting 
corky at the beer-shims, now-a-da>’s, and won’t |^ve no 
trust.' 1879 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so * corky ' it was hard to keep them down. 1875 
* Stonehrnge ’ Brit. Sports 11. l v. | 5. 438 If the horse 
seems light and corky. 

4. Having acquired a flavour of cork; « Corked 4 . 
In mod. Diets. 

6. Comb., as corky-brained, -headed adjs. (cf. 
sense 3 , and cork-brained s.v. Cork sb."^ 11 d). 

a 1700 B. K. Diet, Cant. Crew, Corky-brain'd Fellow, 
silly, foolish. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, 
corky’headed.fn'aceless Gentry. s8Esi-79 fAMiR90N.SV. Diet, 
Corky-headit, nght-headed, giddy. Roxb. 

Corlde, oba. f. curled \ see Curlv. 

Corlew, corlu, oorlure, obs. ff. Curlew. 
t Corm \ OOrme. Ohs, [a. F. corme, app. 

L. comum the cornel-cherry (sec Cornel) ; but in 
OF. the names cormier and cornte were applied 
to the service-tree and its fruit, also called sorbe ; 
see Littr^.] 

1. Tile fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also 
the tree, Pyrus domesiica {Sorbus L,, Cormus 
Sparhl. 

xgpA Lvtb Dodoem iii. Ixxxtv. 437 The apples be pole, in 


llfitte lyke the Sorb-apple or Conne. t8^ Evelyn Fk 
C ard. (1675) 968 Comes, senrices* rmtoUs, and the likeb 

2 . 1 he cornel tree. 

1876 Horses /Had {s6qj) ass^ Many losty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme (IL xvL 767 raioiiliAoutv oMFcca, ], 
bioad beech, and Lmty ash. — Oayst. (1677) 985, 1 cut up 
by the root, And smooth'd with iron tools a lusty com. 

Comi'^ (k^im). Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. 
cormus (Willdenowr iSoo), a. Gr. eop/idr, the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. 

(ablaut stems tttp-, stop-) to cut, poll, lop.] 

A short fleshy rhizome, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonous plant, pro- 
ducing from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and irom its lower, roots ; also called solid bulb. 

(By Asa Gray applied also to the rhizomes of dicoty- 
ledonous plants such as cyclamen ; but this is not generally 
followed.) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 269 The fleshv cormus of 
some Cannob. 1838 — Gloss, Bot., Corm, a fleshy under- 
ground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, from which 
It is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — Sch, Bot, 
i. (1838) 9 Wliat is named the root of a Crocus is a variety 


(18311) 

of the tuber, aillcd a corm. 


variety 
Gray Struct, Bot, iii. 


§ 3. 61 A good t-'pe of corm is that of Cyclamen. 

attrib. z88a Ganien aB Jan. 53/a (Crocus) The com-tanic 
is the only pennanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this 111 a living state lasts but a year. 

Cormeille, another form of Cai^le, the 
Heath- pea, Lathyrus meurorrhieus, 

*794 Gisborne Walks Forest (x-ifb) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Cormeille, fumed cure of hunger's gnawing pangs. 

Cormo-y combining form of Gr. aoppjt-% trunk 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terras 
(chiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Oormo'geny [Gr. -^evna descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals with the geim-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, etc.). Conno'pltyly [Gr. ipvKrj, ipvhov set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also Oor- 
mology, ' the anatomy of the cormus * {Syd. Soc, 
Lex.). 

1879 tr. HaeckeVs Evol Man 1. 94 Germ-history of races 
(or of social aggregatea of peraona : familien, communities, 
states, etc.) Corntogeny. Ibid., I'ribal history of races (or of 
social aggregates of persons : families, communities, states, 
etc.) C otmopkyly, 

Cormogea (kp'jmdd^en). Bot, [f. Gr. Kopidn 
trunk, stem 4- -yinjs produced : cf. acrogen.] ■■ 
Cormopuytb ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
cormophytes or Acrogens. 

1848 Lindley Feg. Kingd. Introd. 1859 [see Cormophyte). 
1870 Brnti ry Bot, 8 All plants, from the mosses upward:*, 
are therefore termed Cormogens, or Cormophytes. 

Cormo'geaoaa, a. Bot. [t. as prec. 4- -0U8.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen ; also, 
corm-bearing. 188a in Syd. .^oc. Lex. 

Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cub- 

MUDORON. 

Co*rmoid, a. Bot, [f. Gr. nopp-bs + -OiD.] 
Resembling a corm. i8Ba in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Conaophyte (k^^unuxfdit). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
Koppb^ trunk, stem + ipvrbv plant.] Endlicher’s 
name {Cormophytat in Gen. Plant. 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, i.e, all pha:nogamous 
plants and the higher cryptogams (Acrogens). 
His other division Thallopkyta was thus equal to 
Lindley’s Thallogens (Algae, Fungi, Lichens). 

1859 Balfour Class^bk. Bot. 69 Such cellular plunt.s have re. 
ceived the name of Thallogens ur'J’hallophytes; while those 
producing stems composed of both vessels and cells are 
sometimes called Cormogens or Cormophytes. 188a Vines 
Saclul Hot. 345 The vegetative body is here always a cor- 
inophyte. 

Hence Oormophytlo a., of the nature of a 
cormophyte. 

Cormoranoy (k/T'jm^ransi). nonce-Tvd. A body 
of cormorants ; a greedy oppressive class. 

1838 Tait's Mag. \. 953 A letter which ought to reach 
the souls of our cormurancy, even to their belbes. 

Cormorant (kp-imdrant). Forms : 4-6 oor- 
maraiint(e, oormera(u nt(e,oormoraant, a oor- 
merawiit(e, (kormorount, oormirande), 6 oor- 
morant(e, -aunt(e, -an, oomurant, 6-y cormor- 
and(e, ^ ooxinoraiit. [ad. F. cormoran^ in Xfith 
c. corfnaroHy cosmatan (Littr^), ]6th c. cormarain, 
-merant ; still with fishennen cormaran, -matin ; 
app. altered from an OF. ^cor^marinx-lL. conms 
marlnus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichenau 
Glosses of Blh c.) ; whence also Pr. corpmari^ 
QeX. corbmarif Fg. corvomarinho. The ending is 
identified by Hatzfeld and Thomas with that in 
faucon tnoraut which they think to be a deriv. of 
Breton nior sea, and bo » matin. In the earliest 
known Eng. examples, the Fr. •an is already cor- 
rupted to -ant^ as in peasantf pheasant tyrant, etc. : 
Ste -ANT 3. J 

1 . A large and voracious sea-bird {Phcdaerocorax 
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€arbc), about 3 feet io length, and of a Imtioai 
black colour, widely diffuaed over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantie. Also 
the name of the genus, including about >5 species, 
some of which mre found in all maritime pmts of 
the world. 

c laao Rition Afgt, Xpm. II. eSoOf gaine they 

fonde grate haunt, Fesaunt, heron, end cormenat. csaBs 
Chaucm J^ar/. FtmUt 36a The hote oormeratint of gIot« 
onye. ijito WvcLir xL iB A swan, a cormannnt (ign 
oormorannt]. <^1440 Prwt^. Parv, 93 Cormeiawnte, 
corvut mitrmMt, 1330 PAUGa. C^rmgrmmt^ a coma^ 
raunt. g tgea Dbwks Itt/rmi, Fr, ibid. 9x1 The cormorande, 
U eormomtH. 1610 Hutritt-m, ni. 100 The CalUa Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chaigeable as you to 
feed. 1698 Makvbll Unfgri, Lootr Poems (1870) 143 A 
numerous fleet of corm'rants black. 1444 Tuoiuom Wimitr 
X44 The cormorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1845 
Darwin Voy» Nat, ix. tiBra) xog One day 1 observed a 
exxTOorant playing with a fisn which it had caught 
2 . Jig, An insatiably greedy or rapacious person- 
Also with qualification, as money-cormomnt, 

1531 Elvot Got/. 111. xxii, To whiche carmorantes, neither 
lande, water, ne ay re mought be sufficient. 15M Grbbnb 
6^/. Courtier in NarL Mise. (Math.) II. ai8 They were 
cormorontes or usurers, that gathered it to fill their cofers 
with. 1660 WiLLBPORO Scalet Comm. 1. 11. m There would 
be many money-cormoranti, and their profit great. x68y 
CoNGREva Old Bach, l ii, Why, what a cormorant in love 
am I. syag Porx Odyss. 1. 207 Mis treasur'd stores these 
Cormorants consume. 1809 Wkixincton in Gurw. V. 

X55 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 

b. Said of ouaiities, tilings, etc. 

1593 SfiAKR. Bu'h. 11. i. 38 Light vanity, insatiate cor- 
morant, Consuming meanes soone preyes vpon it scire. 171a 
AaauTHNOT John, .^m//(i755) 7 ts a Mttomless pit ; it 
is a cormorant, a harpy, that devours eveiything. 1784 
Unfort, Smsihility 1 . 51, 1 .. suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them. 

8 . attrih. 

1568 T. Howbll Nerve Soneis (x879> 194 Cressus he that 
cqrmrant King. 1583 Stanyhurst mneis 111. (Arb.)77 No 
arigiun vengaunce L3‘k« too theese carmoran haggards. 1607 
•SiiAKs. Cor.^ 1. i. 195 The Cormorant belly. S7a6 Auhbbbt 
Terrm Fil. iv. 17 A cormorant head of a college. 17^ Mas. 
A. M. Bbnneit yuv. Indiser, (1786) V. ai6 A peevish dl^ 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. 

H Under the influence of etymological fancies, the 
wortl was sometimes altered to corvorant [L. vo- 
rant-em devouring] ; see also Cornvouant. 

1477 UouNSHEo Ckron, 11 . 70Z That corvorant generation 
of Romanists. 1766 Pennant Zool.iijfA) 11 . 476 Genus xxv. 
Corvorant. Note^ The learned Dr. l^y, or Catus, derives 
the word CvrtforoHi from Carvns t/orans, from whence 
corruptly our word Cormorant. s8oa G. Montagu Omitk, 
Diet. (1833) 103 Corvorant, a name for the Cormorant. 

t GoTmorouB, a, Obs, [Irrcg. f. prec + -ous.] 
Insatiable as a cormorant. 

1747 E. Poston Pratler I, 8a My Desires are not cor- 
morous. 

Cormudgeon, obs. form of CuBKUDosoif. 
t Cormu'llion. Obs.-^^ * Cubmudgkon. 

1596 Bi'. W. Baklow Three Senn. li. 60 Who like unto 
the wealthy Coriuullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by others want. 

ilCormns. [mod.L. : see Cobii.] 

1. « CoUM, q V. 

2. Ilaeckers name for the common stock of a 
plant or * colonial ’ animal, bearing a number of in* 
clividtials which ori^dnate by gemmation or budding; 
as applied to animals it is equivalent to polypidom, 

1878 Bell Gegenhauer^s Comp. Antti. 93 Colonics icarmi) 
are formed from single animals by gemination. 1880 
Packabd Zool.( i88z ^ z8i A cormus, polyzoarium or polyzoon- 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one first formed. 

Corn (k/Tin), 5^.1 Also 3 ooren, 4 koni(e, 4- 
7 oome, 5 (9 dial,) ooorn ; Sc, Curb. [Common 
Teut. : OE! com corresponds to OFrig. korn 
(E.Fris. kSrfty kdren")^ OS. com (MDu. rdiirw, 
coren, Du. koren), OHG. chom^ choron (MHG. 
kom, koren, mod.G. kom), ON. (Sw., Da.) kom, 
Gothic kaurn n. OTeut. *komo^ from earlier 
*kum 6 m grain, cora — OSlav. zrdnd (Boh. umo, 
Russ, zemd) grain Aryan type *grn(fm ; in form, 
a passive pple. neuter from the vb. stem grr- 
{gor-, gr-\ in Skr. jr to wear down, waste away, 
]^a. pple. jirnd i^gfnJm, whence also L. granum, 
A com or grain is therefore, etymologically, a 
‘ worn-down * particle. 

'Ibe ablaut grade (^(vr-) is represented In Ger. kem kernel, 
OHG. kema, ON, kjami*, — OTcut. A/rwMi- masc. More 
directly related is kernel, OB. cyrmel OTeut, kumdio^, 
dim. of humif:] 

1 . gen, A grain, a seed. 

1 . gen, A small hard particle, a grain, as of 
sand or salt In 0 £. and mot/, dial, (In literary 
use in i6-i7thc., chiefly transl. 'L.gr&num^ 
c 888 K. iEcrRED Boetk. vii. B 4 &wa feU welcna swa hxra 
sondcorna beob be ^isnm BODclifum. a 1000 Panic Poem 9 
(Gr.) Hiegl byh hwitust corna, e 1000 Age. Ps. cacxxviii. 10 
(cxxxix. x6] Hi beofl ofer sand corn sniome manixe. 1340 
Ayenh. 933 Hit behoiieh bet \kz flour habbe wypinne 
cornes of gold . . ^ hri comes of he lilye. c tMa Pmllad. an 
Husb, I. 599 tOfpoultry) Cornes (L. gnmm\ that wol under 
mwe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wol 
die. zgso Caxton’e Ckron, Fng, 1 v. 38/9 He Otterred 3 comes 
of incense [cC L. grana thurie\ to the aaciyfyoe of the 


ydoln, a 1971 Jnm. ^ Thm, (rflsri zyz W« arasi vndeiw 
stand this auchontie with acoroe of aalttL. cmmgnmaetUiel 
otherwise it may bee vnsauorie^ tm Surpl. 8 t Mareh. 
CattHifyFkrme^^MlYmn youhaue. . braked H, and broaghc 
it into small comes, wiigi Bv. Hall Ocemt,Madit,it%sii}ti 
He, that cannot make one spire of graas» or oora of saadi will 
yet be framing of worlds. s 4 a 8 Cruu. Mnecevy 103 Haripf 
put a oora of Salt in die QiUd's Mouth, MM^YarMi 
Glaet,, Cam, a Srain, or particle, a *corn of tobaoco*, a 
* Cora of powder C a * oora « rice *. 1888 Elworthv }Pa»i 
Saenereet Ward’hk,, Com, a particle of anything, .as a com 
of tuffv-candy, blade praper, brimstone. 

t D. tpec. One oi the roundish paiticlet into 
which ^npowder is formed by the coming or 
granulating process ; a grain of oom-powder. Ohs, 
Cf. Cork v, i. 

*S 98 Markham Sir R, Gtinvile Argt., Sir Richard mayn- 
tatned the fight, till he had not one oome of powder lefu 
i6do W. SxcKiia Naneuck Prof, 343 A Train of Powder., 
tokes fire from com to com, tiU at last the Barrel is bunt 
in sunder. 1869 Sturmv Marinette Afag. v. 65 The harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so mudi the better 
it is. 1736 Caktr Ormonde 1 . 583 The soldiers, .else would 
not have had a com of powder, .in czuie of an action, 
t O. Kind or size of ‘ grain ’. Obs. 

s^-pz Ray N. C. Words 906 The Ale serves to harden 
the Corn of the Salt. 1679 Plot Sti^ordek, (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of salt] they put into it [the 
brine] about, .a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2 . spec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant ; now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in harley-cortt, peppcr^com, 
etc. 

a. A seed of one of the cereals, as of wheat, 
rye, barley, etc. 

rzooo Ags, Gosp, John xli. 94 Hwmtene com 
Wvct.ir corn of whete; so ifizx ; z88t grain of wheat] 
wunafl ana bnton hyt fealle on eor) 7 an & sy dead, a ziyg 
Cotton Horn, 94 x pis bread was imaced of ane hwete corne, 
a zaag Ancr, R. 960 Heo breken fm earect bi )w weie, & 

j -niden ^ comes ut bitweonen horc honden. c 1400 /.ne- 
rone'e Cirurg, fispe wehte of hre comysof wheete. xegA Act 
Z9 Hen. VI I, c. 5 Every Sterling to be of the Weight 01 xxxij 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Ear. xgaa 
Fitzhrrb, Husk, f 13 The coroe.H be very great and white, and 
it is the best barley. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist, 998 The 
ant ..was occupied in gathering wheat comes together. 
1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relai. II. v. 63 Suppose that x 
Coin produces the first Year 50 Corns. cs84a Lance 
Cottage Farmer xi The ears had ninety corns each on an 
average. 1875URR Diet, Arts Ilf. 185 (Malting) A sprouted 
oora or two. Ibid, Broken and bruised corn& 

b. The seed 01 fruit of various other plants, ns 
of an apple, a grape, jxjppcr, coffee, etc. 

a 700 kpin^ Gloss. 790 Ptysotm, berecom lierendie. c B97 
K. vElpred Gregory's Past, x v, Se asppcl . . monig com onin- 
nan him hasfS. c tooo Sax. Leechd, 1. 74 ^eniin . . xvii pipor 
corn gnid to somne.^ ziSa Wvcup Matt, xiil. 31 The 
kyngfunu of heuenes is like to a com of seneuey. 1486 Bk, 
ht. A Hans C v a. Take, the cornes of sporce and grinde it 
weell. xyfix Hollyrush Horn. Apoth. 34 a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or comes. 1986 Cogan Haven Health 
exxii. (x6i6) 1 9 j A few cornes ofblacke pepper. 1747 W k.hlev 
Prim, Physic (xjjfia) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sir S. D. Scott To yamaka 104 Each 
[cofTee] berry contains two corns. .I'he ccras slide through 
into other troughs of water. 

II. Spec, The fruit of the cereals. 

3 . collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 
ceous plants as a produce of agriculture ; grain. 

As a nneral term the word includes all the cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, with qualification (as 
black com, pulse com), is extended to legiiminous plants, 
as pease, bran.s, etc. , cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district ; 
hence in the greater part of England* corn ’ vas wheat, in 
North Britain and lreland=en/x ; in the U. S. the word, as 
short for Indian com, is restricted to maiae (see 5X 
^1-89 Charter Alfred in O. R, Texts 459 He geselle of 
Sem londe xxx — comes cghwelce gere to hrofescestre. 89B 
O. E. Ckron, an. 895 Hie wsron be numene Kgfier ge )>iz 
ceapes ge |nbs comes. 1044 Ibid. (MS. C', On fiisum gera 
wms. .corn swa dyre swa nan man bct ne gemunde. a irrk 
Ancr. R. 9^4 Satan is jeorae abuten uorto ridlen be ut oT 
mine come 1 c lago Gen. 4 Ex. gis9 lacob for-8an Sente in 
to egipt to bringen corra. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. Lav. (Tollem. MS.), Sum come hryuch in on grounde, 
and fayleh in a nob^re. zgsB Warde tr. Alexis* Seer. (1568) 
94 b, All sortes ofbulse come, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and 
Fitches. 16x6 SuaFU fit Markh. Country Farme 533 
Grounds that are to be sowne with corne, that is to say, with 
Rie come, MasUn, some kind of Barly, Turkie come, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially., wheat 
come. 1767 Byrods Voy round WorUl 143 Rice is the 
only com that grows in the island. 1774 JPercival Ess, 
(Z776) III. 69 Wheat., so lately has it been cultivated 
in Lracashire, that it has scarcely yet acquired the name of 
com, which in general is applied only to barley, oats, and 
rye. iBag-yp jAMiasqM Sc. Viet., Com, the name commonly 
given to oats, beforR they are ground. zBm Tennyson 
Geraint 4> Enid 363 An ancient churl . . Went sweating 
underneath a sack of com. 1876 F. K. Robinson Whitby 
Close,, Black eoom, beans; dark pulse. 1880 Antrim 4 
Damn GUes., Com, oau. x888 Elworthy W, Somerset 
Word-hk., Com, wheat. 

t b. //. Kinds of com ; also com-stuflTs. Obs. 
1544 Pharr Regim. Lyfe (1560I Lvitj, Wheate is best 
among al other comes even as wyne among all other 
licoun. xfiogSireNR Reg. Maj. Treatise 140, Comes, sic as 
peoM, beanes, soutd sawin zearlte. 1631 Lithgow Treat, 
vu. (1689) 3x7 Malta.. a barren place.. for their Corns and 
Winea come daily by Barks from Sicilia, a xfi49 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Load-Star Wks. jxjxx) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viands. 1745 tr. Columeila’s 
Hueb, I. vi, Coras [/rumsnta} may also be kept in pita. 
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4. Applied collectifeljr to tbooefofil planti whOe 
gfowii^, or, while itUl ccmfed&itur the grtJa. 
c§g 9 £ Migzw> Ortg^e PaeL tiL .fc tern 

on ebsnum Unde, & ^ unwieiBmWe cfiJU uiUMynde 
com brifmfl ot^ deaf, nixea 0 , B, Chem, fXjmd M&)ati. 
S103 IMm ge on come aad mt on enlkio trodW wsMemaia 
riRon TVwv. CoU, Horn, xoy pe bloatne 
of eoide and of trauwe. c 1340 Curear 


im grisN on 01)10 spnngo. 1499 \ 
mo, Hadtsm, tj 


Pam., Como that is grene, 
yadg, XV. 5 Samion . , bran y stouket 


t |m euinefl of com 
JE gfpa (FakC) Na 
9 PVNWIN “ 

anoum 


Con»o 4 ti> 

00. ifiia SHAxa. Hen, v. ge^or FoeiSlK 

like a Field of beaten Coma, xyaa SmmxKt yoan gpArc 
IX. 368 As o'er the fertile field diHows the STpan*4 cora. 
XS4X-4 Embrrom £ms„ Se^XeBanee Wka. (Bcfim) 1. 19 
Sweet as the murniir of toe brook and tbe rastlc ai the 
corn. s86t Titmee 4 Oct 7/4 Tha com m all out# irith the 
exception of a few late piecee. 


+ b. pi. Com cropi, cerealt. Obs, 
a X jDD Cursor M, 6B40 (Cott) Your land yee la! m senen 
yeir. And scar bar-of your corns seir. a 1340 HaMPOUH 
Psalter Ixxvil sx Locustis ere btstis Imt fle^ls and cUa 
kornes. c 1400 Maunoev. (1839) xxiv. 953 Thera bea 

f rete Pastures, but few Coomes (Fr. jkiy dee Mrs]. Xfai 
.0. Bernbrr Froiss. I. ccclxxxi. 640 To gather and hnng 
home theyr cornes, and some to threriie and to fiinne. tS44 
Phaer Regim. Lyfe dsfio) Rv, WBde cicorie, growlra in 
the cornes, _ 1609 SKENE Reg, May,, Stat, Root. /, 35 Gif., 
the comes in the fieldis happens to ne brunt and consumed. 
174s tr. Columellds Husk xi. ii. During these daya the 
corns must be weeded. 1799 J. Rorertbon Agrie. Perth 
909 practice of weeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the modems. 

t o. A plant of one of the cereals ; a corn-plant^ 
corn-atnlk. Obs, rare. 

rx384 Chaucer H, Fame nt. 134 And many flowte and 
liityng Imraa And pipes made of grene come, xgpa T. 
Watson Ecleg, WalstmpamtATh.) 163 Now in the fields 
each corne liang down his head, xigo Smaks. Mids, N, u. 
i. 67 Playing on pipes of Come. 

5 . U. S, Maize or Indian com, Zea Mays ; ap- 
plied both to the separated seeds, and to the 
growing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barkey, pats. etc. are in U. S. called collectively 
greUn. Com- in comibinatioiM, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean maiso, whereas In English 
usage it may mean any oeraal ; e. g, a eormieJd iii Eng^d 
is a field of any cereal that is grown in the country, in u. S. 
one of maiae. 

[1697 Dampirr Vm,it€gh) I, iii. 40 A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden witli Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowls, going to Carta- 
gene.. Here. we stock'd our selves with Com, and then 
went.] 1708 W. R. Cmrtwood Adv, Capt. R, Boyto 359 
How happy he (an Indian] should be in the Comjpany of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or Wood, or 
any Thing. 1809 Kbnoall Trav. 1 . xxvj. 047 The planting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called com, was just ac- 
complished. 1837 Ht. Martinbau Soc. Amer, 1 1 . 43 Every- 
thing eats com, from slave to chick. xSpi Boston ih/Lzaz.) 
yrtu. 97 Nov. 6/t The comer in Novembw corn it still on. 


6. With defining attribute as Amiloobv, Bread- 
corn, BrooM'Ooun, Indian corn, Pop-corn, Sard- 
CORN, Tubxky-cubn, ctc., q.v. 

III. 7 . Phrases, t ale in corns : ? ale ns 
drawn off tlie malt : cf. Count 2. Com in a 


said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter : in allusion to Gen. xlii. a. 
To measure another's com by onds own bushel', 
see Buburl sb.^ ac. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. To acknowledge the comi see Corn 
sb.’^ 3. 

a 1599 Skelton El. Rummyng 378 And blessed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in comes. 1331 Morr Cotjut. Tisidaie 
Wks. 491/3 Then would those beretikes by their willes, that 
in steoe of wyne and water, men woulde coniwerate new ale 
in cornea igw Tavernbr Erasm. Prov, (1559) 60 The 
corne in an ouier mana grounde seraeth euer more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth oure owne. xsja Hulort, Ale 
newe, or new ale in the cornes, mustum. xafia J. Hevwoop 
Prov. 4> Epigr. (1867) 30 All this winde shakis no come. 
X677 Hale Prhn. Orig. Man. tv. vii, 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving hU Observation, he never rubs the Corn 
out of the Ear. a xyoo B. E. Dkt, Cant. Crew, A great 
liantesi of n little Com, a great adoe in a little Matter. 
01B34 Lame Let. in Ainger Li/e vii, There is corn in 
Egypt while there is cash at l.ead«nhall. 1837 Goring Ik 
Pritchard Mictygr. 65 He must not meesura his neigh- 
bour's corn by hU own bushel. 

IV. atltib, and Comb, (Almost exclusively in 


senses 3-5.) 

8. attrih. Of or pertaining to com or grain, or, 
in U.S., to maize. 

c x4ao in Rel, Ant. 1 . 933 Tn a good come contrey rest the. 
xfixx Bible Gen, xliv. a Put my cup. .in the sackes mouth of 
the yoDgest, and his come money. 179B W. Lorimer (titlA 
A Letter to the Coro Committee, on the Importation of 
Rough Rice, ms a Supplement of Wheat Flour. 1830 Lind- 
LEY Nat. Syst. Bot. 303 I'he Com tribe.. such as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, and Guinea Com. 1839-0 
M' CuLLOCH Diet. Comm. 416 Until the season was too far 
advanced for bringing supplies from the great com maxkeis 
in the north of Euro^. 1849 Act strict. 9 Sesa c 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent be omitted in 
the Computation. Afod. Alarket Re/ort, Corn Averages, 
b. Consiftting of grains ; granulated. 

1884 F. J. Brittbn Watch 4 Clochm, xoi Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting burnishers. 

9 . General combinations : a. attributive, as 
corn-bread, ‘Colour^ nrop^ •dole^ -ear, Jair^ -feast, 
-goddess, -harvest, -head, -heap, -leaf, -market, 
•mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, -shock, 
-song, -stack, -stubble, -trade, etc.; (used in the 
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cultivation, carriam, storage, etc., of com), as 
tor^t^bin^ -bingt -chambtr^ -aiy, -fanf •ship^ 
•shffve/t -siev€, -van^ -Tvain, -yani, b, obj. genitive 
(soiiietime:i as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as corn-cadger, •cUanor, -crusher, ^cultivators 
-gauger, -harvester, etc. O. objective, as corn- 
cumberinj>, -devouring, -exporting, -growing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl sbs., and adjs. ; d. in- 
strumental, M com-clad, -feeding, -laden, -strewed, 
-wreathed, etc., ppl. adji. ; eornfit adj. ; e. para- 
synthetic, as corn-coloured adj. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr, in ^ml. Gtpg. Soc. XXIX. 
161 A morur for arain, and sundry gourds and bark *com- 
bina 17M tr. CofumelUCe Htub. 1. vi, The granaries are also 
disiinguUned with partitions or *com-bings. De Fed t 

Tour Gt, Brit. 11 . 150 The *Com.chambers and Magasiiies 
in Holland. i8l^ Dlackmore Loma D. ill (ed. xat xi llie 
rats were bad in the com*chainber. 1535 Covrrdalb a 
Chron. viii. 4 The Vomet^ties [idit store cities] which he 
buyided in Hemath. 1808 J. Barlow Cotumh. 11. 18 And 
*com-clad vales a happier state attest. s8pi Daily Newt 
I Oct. 3'i *Com colour is popular for ball gowns, 

Ihjd, so July 6/a A girl in *com<coloured surah, relieved 
with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat.green velvet. 183a 
Brit. Husb. I. 360 When applied to *com -crops, it should 
bc..alrcaily decomposed. i86g Lurrock Prth. Times X2\ 
The presence of *corn-crushers, which are round halls of 
hard stotie, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the .Stone age 
180$ Sylvbstkr Du Bartas 11. i. iri. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
irs Cockle, wilde Oat^ rough Burs, *Corn-cumbring Tares. 
i6(^ Dryokn Virg. Georg, i. 370 I'he *Com-devouring 
W’eescI here abides. *553 Grimaidr Cicero's Ogices 11. 
(1558^ 105 Caius Gracchus Vomedole was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. Trrvisa Hidden (Rolls) II. 

j^o4 (MAtsn.l pe sweiiene of pe seuene *comeres. S4M Foe. 
in Wr.-Wnlclcer 664/xo /fee spica, a comehere. liM Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Jrnl. 34 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a *com fair. 167s Hobbes 0677) 387 Bearing upon 

his shoulder a *corn.fan. 1814 J . D. H untek Mem. Captivity 
374 No occasion . . displays in a more manifest degree 
its social effects than the *corn feast. 1846 M' Cut loch 
Acc. Brit. iSTm/frY (1854) 1 . 443 Though the population in 
*com- feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain. 1605 Svlvbstkk Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. The 
*'Corn-fit soyl. 1890 I. O. Frazrr Gold. Bough I. Hi 330 
Htfte, Demcter as a ^com->goddes.s. i 8«3 Corbett Bur. 
Bides (18851 1 . 365 To send their Vornj^augeri over the 
country regularlv year after year. 1670 (Jotton RsPernon 
III. X. 479 Their *Corn Harvest had prov'd this year so thin, 
that thereupon a great . . Famine ensu'd. 1709 Act 7 Anne 
in I.ond. dae. Na 4 St 3 />t All Persons working at Hay* 
Harvest and Corn.Harvest work . . shall not be Tmpresbed. 
1891 Fall Mall G, 33 Aug. 3/3 This, .offence of plucking a 
few *comheadB. i6ao Bp. Hall lion. Mar. Clergy 195 (T.) 
What if m his chaff he find but one untruth, whiles 1 in my 
^corn-heap can find^moref x88i Chicago Times 14 May, 
She ri> c the vessel] is *corn.|aden for Buffalo. 1856 Olm* 
RTKU . 7 /awe States Some bundles of ^corn.leaves, to be 
fed to the horse. s6ii Corea., Grenier, a Garner ; a *Como- 
Icift ; a roome to keepe salt, or come, in. x^t Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 77 Unius burgagii in Rypon tn 1 e olde *Come 
markettsiede. X837 Whittock Bk. Trades 164 The Factor 
introduces samples of the coni upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market xyay A. Hamilton Nesu Acc. E. Ind. II, 
xxxiii 6 A Village where a *Com Mart is kept once or 
twice in a WeelL xSja Veg. Subst. f ood 10 The chief 
*corn*p1ants. .are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
maize. 1849 Grotr Greece 11. xlii. V. a68 The importance 
of its •corn-produce, c 1878 Orford Bible Hel^ axo Kgypt 
w'as a great •corn-producing country in Jacob s time. 1854 

H. Miller Sch. h Schm. viii. (i860) 8o/x I'wo tall pyra- 
mids of braxy-muttori, heaped up each on a •com-nddle. 
cxStS, Oxford Hihle Helps 143 Alexandrian •com-ships 
carried one large square-sail. 1583 Stanyiiukst 11. 

(Arb.) 53 •Corneshocks sind;>ed with bla^terus hurling Of 
South wynd whizeling. ^ X769 Falcqnkr Diet. Marine (1789) 
Kivb, Paddles.. are pieces of. wood .rcsemblinjf a •corn- 
shovel 1890 J. G Frazkr (^Id. Bough I. iii. 306 Isis 

S laced the severed limbs of Osiris on a *corn-hieve. 1844-5 
CHooLCRAPT Oneota 254 The ce1e.1l chonis, or *corn-song, 
as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes, a X63X Drayton 
)Vks. III. 033 (Jod.) On the •cornstrew’d lands. s84a 
Bischokp Iroollen Manuf. u 86 a^ II. 31a The weeds and 
thistles which are in •corn stubbles. X7M {title) The State 
of the •Corn Trade considered, a 1455 JToulate xv, Cryand 
crawis. . Will cum to the *cume ^ard. 

10. Com is also prefixed to the names of many 
plants to distinguish a species that grows in corn- 
fields, as Com Belljloiver, Blue-bottle, Bugloss, 
Campion, Crowfoot, Mustard, Poppy, Speedwell, 
Thistle, Woundwort, etc. ; also to names of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting com, ns Com 
Bunting, Sawjly, Weevil, etc. See these words. 
11. Special Combinations : f corn-badger, a 
dealer in com (see Badobb rfi.l) ; corn-ball 
{U.S.X a sweetmeat made of popped com or 
maize ; corn-beef, corned beef (see Cobnkd ppl. 
a.') \ corn-beetle, a veiy small beetle, Cucujus 
tcstuceus, the larva of which often makes great 
ravages in stores of grain ; oom-bells, (a) a 
species of fungus, Cyathus vemicosus or Nidularia 
campanulata, found in England in corn-fields, 
etc. ; dial, name for ears of com (see quot.) ; 
oom-bill, a parliamentary draft of a proposed 
corn-law ; com-bind, (a) the wild English con- 
volvulus; Running Buckwheat, Bind-COBn, 
Polygonum Convolvulus ; also called corn-bind- 
weed ; oorn-binka \dial.'\, the Blue-bottle, Cen- 
taurea Cyanus; corn-blade (.l/.S.), the broad 


leaf of Indian com ; oom-boggaii {diaL), a figure 
set up to scare away birds, etc., from growing 
com ; oom-boor, in South Africa, a boor who 
chiefly grows com (Ger. korn-hauer) ; oom-bottle 
{dial.\ the Blue-little; oom-brake {U.S.), a 
plantation of maize ; oorn-broom ( U.S^, a broom 
made of the panicles of Broom-corn or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maize-plant; 
oom-oale. Charlock or Field Mustard, Sinapis 
arvensisi oom-oart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of com, etc. ; t oom-dieh, a dish for 
measuring corn; oom-drake {diM.) ■■ Cobn- 
OUAKB (Montagu 1803-33); oom-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian com ; Com-Ezohange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade ; t oom-floor, a threshing 
floor ; corn-fly, a name given to flies of the genera 
C'hloris and Oscinis on account of the injury done 
by them to growing crof^s; oom-fodder (J/. S.), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; oorn • fritter {[/. S.), a fritter 
made of batter mixed with grated gieen Indian 
corn ; oom-graaa, on old name of /Igroslis Spica- 
vcnli; oorn-grato, oom-grit (dial.) -« Corn- 
bhakh; oorn-grater (C/ S.), an appliance for 
detaching green Indian corn from the cob ; oom- 
hlll, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize ; t oorn-honey, 
honey which has become granulated ; oom-hook 
(U.S.), an instrument with a short scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian com; toorn-hoop, a 
measure for corn; oom-huller, a machine for 
hulling corn : corn-jobber, a dealer in com ; 
oom-juioe {(/.S. slang), whisky made of Indian 
corn, hence whisky generally ; oom-knlfe ( l/.S.), 
a large strong knile for cutting standing Indian 
corn ; corn-lift, a mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of corn; oom- 
man. a labourer employed in the reaping or 
carrying of corn ; f oorn-meter, one who super- 
intends the measuring of com sold or distributed ; 
oorn-mildew, a mildew that attacks growing 
com ; oorn-inlnt, (a) a name, in Turner, of a 
species of Calamlnt, C, j^cinos, Wild Jiosil (cf. 
Ger. komminze, Du. comcminte) ; (b) book- 

name of the Field-mint, Mentha arvensis ; corn- 
month, the month for harvesting the com crops ; 
oom-moth, a species of moth, linea granella, the 
larva of which, called the ‘wolf’, is very destructive 
to corn ; oom-mother, oom-queen : cf. corn- 
spirit ; oorn-mow Kdial.), a stack of cc>m or a place 
where corn is stacked ; oom-oyater ( U. A'.), a com- 
frittcr with a taste resembling that of oysters ; oorn- 
pike, t (<>) A i>itch-fork ; a circular lick of com, 
pointed at the top {fial.)\ oorn-pit ({/.S'), the 
part of an Exchange where the business in Indian 
corn is carried on ; corn-planter, a machine 
lor planting grain or Indian corn ; oom-popper 
(U,S^, a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com ; oorn-popping (if.S.'^, the making 
of popped Indian com by roasting it till it splits 
ana tne white flour swells out ; a social gatIuTing 
at which this is done ; corn-queen (see corn- 
mother) ; oom-rail — CoRN-cBAKB ; + corn-rate — 
CoRN-KKNT ; oorn-rig (dial.), a ‘ ridge ’ of grow- 
ing corn, the strip between two furrows in a corn- 
field ; oorn • rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
growing corn ; f oom-aedge ■= Corn-flag ; oorn- 
aheller (f/.- 9 .), a machine for removing the grains 
from the ear or cob of Indian corn ; corn-amut, a 
disease in growing com, produced by a fungus 
which turns the grains into a black soot-like 
powder; oorn-aplzit (in writers on folk-lore), a 
spirit or animated being (taking various forms), 
supposed by some races to dwell in corn ; oom- 
etaroh (U, S.), (a) a starch made of Indian corn ; 
(^) a fine flour made of Indian com and used in 
puddings, custards, etc. ; oorn-atook {siorth dial.), 
a shock of com; oom-thripa, a small ins^xt, 
Thrips cerealium, which deposits its eggs on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc. ; corn- tonga (see quot.) ; 
t oom-van, a * van * or fan formerly used in win- 
nowing corn ; + oorn- violet, a name of Campa- 
nula Speculum. Also Corn-baby, -brandy, etc. 

x666 Merhutt Finax Rev. Natur. Brit. (Britten), Call'd 
in WoRtershire •Combells, where it grows plentifully. 
1865 CerifA Mag. ]uly 39 Corn-ears in Northamptonshire 
are corn-bells. 1768 Foote Dexnl on 3 SHcks 1. (1794) 5 In 
the debate on the •corn-bill. xBrs Cobbrtt Bur. Rides 
(1685) I. 77 That distress which led to the present Com BilL 
S788W. M ARBHALL E. Yorkshire Gloss., *Combitsd, climbing 
buck-wheat ; also com convolvulus. xSbB Wksstur, *Com- 
blades are rollected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
sotithern Rtates of America x8fe B. Brikrley Irkdale 1 . 
93 He's as shy at new faces as a bird at a •cum boggart. 
1786 Spareman Voy. Cape G. H. 11 . 949 la their company 


came a husbandman, or, na they are usually called here, a 
•corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town. 1711 Meo- 
LEV KolbeH*s Cape G. Hope 11 . t6B •Com-BottlM were 
brought to the Cape with the corn that was first sow'd 
there. 1844 G. Featiibebtonhavom in Chamh, JrsU. 5 Oct. 
833 He crept sofrly through a *com>brake which bxy between 
the animal and ninuelfT and fired 1794 G. B. Hepbubm 
Agric. Sufv. East Lothiem 74 (Jam.) H«y and the difTerent 
kinds of grain are carried on the tmn spoked cart, known 
by the name of •corn-cart. 14x9 Liber Albus (Kolls) 1. 943 
Quilibet capitalls mensurarius nabeat unum quarteriun^ et 
bussellum, et stryk, et •comdisHhe. xfigfi FarmoFs Mag, 
Jan. 99 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a •corn- 
drill. 1794 Tomlins Lam Diet, (xfog) s.v. ( 'em. The ea- 

S irtation of com Lis] to be regulated in London, Kent, 
ssex, and Sussex by the prices at the •Corn Exchange. 
1388 Wyclip Eaeh. xvii. xo It schal . . wexe drye in the 
•cornfloris of his seed IVulg. in areis ge*‘tninis sui aresceti. 
1335 CovEKDALB Hos. ix. X Strmunge rewardes hast thou 
loued, more then all come floores [so tfiix and 1885I. I her« 
fore shall they nomore enioye the comefloores [x6xx the 
floor, x8dj|| threr hinj^floor] and wynepresses. x^Gbraeue 
Herbal 1. iii. 5 •Ckirnc-graas hath many crassie lenues. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. fVtlisst^ The undersoil is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshire, 
•‘Corn Grate'. x8eb Conybearb & Phillips Geol. to9 In 
Wiltshire it is known hy the name of the cornbrash or com- 
grit. The latter appellation however is improper because it 
IS not a grit. 1865 Lubbock Freh. 'limes 930 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillaiy ele- 
vations, which are known as Indian •com-hills. S009 C. 
Butler fern. Mon. vi. <1693) O iij, Sk hen it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called •<^m-hoiiy or 
stone-liony. 1660 Willbpomo Scaies Comm. 155 'J'he di- 
mension of round, concave and dry measures, as Pecks, 
Bushels, .Strikes, "Com-hoops, etc. 1795 Hull Advertiser 
7 Nov. 3/4 I'he •corn jobber . . from tins s/imple bought up 
the whole, a 1848 Kobb SauaUer L\fe (Bartlett), Tom 
wanted a fight . . he was too full of •curn-iuice to cut carefully. 
1854 P. B. St John Amy Moss 50 He ..did anything 
which youthful spirilo and ‘corn-juice’ prompted. 1890 
Daily Nnvs g Oct. 5/2 I'he. .rates of waives for dockers and 
^cornnien. 1650 Fuller Fisga/t iv. vii. 129 Joseph was 
•corn-meater generall in F.gypt. 1796 Morse A titer. Geog, 
11 549 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindu- 
stanj. 1883 Gd. H'ortis Nov. 73^9 Later in the season this 
[rust] develops into the •corn-mildew. 1351 1 'urneh Herbal 

I. ( 1568)0 vj b, I'hys kynde of Calumynte. is called in Eng- 
lishe comonly *LOme mynt. x86x Miss Prait fimuer. FI. 
IV. 163 Corn Mint is one of the commonest species of 
mint, a 1835 M rs. Hemans Earth Poems 398 I’ne •corn- 
month's gofoen hours will come 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. 
Bough I. iii. 341 Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make 
a doll which they call the Corn-queen or •Corn-mother. 
X765 Loud. Chron 34 Aug. 19a A poor man . . fell from a 
•oom-mow. .and fratturtd hU skull, a 1796 Burns IHough- 
fuoH, Commend me to the barn-yard, And the corn-mou, 
man. x6xi Cotcr., Tavelier, a •cornc-pike, or pitc hforke, 
wherewith shcaues of come l>e loadcn, and vnlnaded. 17x4 

J. Walker Stiff. <■ iergy 11. 304/1 One Susan Bolke. .came, 
and with her Corn-Pike, made at Morton. X69X Boston 
(Mass ) ^ml. 20 Nov. 8/3 For a time this momii)^ there was 
a panic tn the •corn-pit, and the November option of that 
cereal sold up 7 cents from the closim^ price of yesterday. 1856 
Engineer 14/1 Improvements in hand •corii-planteis. X884 
Harpers Mag. Sept. 6io/a What romps they would have I 
what *corn-poppjng8 I 1830 tr. Ariitophanes Athamians, 
etc.. Birds 338 Stones .. the •coinrails chiselled with their 
bills. 1665 D. Lloyo Fair Warnings 17 1 he sctling of the 
•Corne-rate for the Universities. 1794 Burns Rigs o' Barley, 
•Com rigs, an’ barley rigs, An’ corn ngs are iKiniiie. a x 845 
Barham Ingot. Leg., Jerry Jarrits, Hid in a corn-rig. 
X870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vi. lei In appearance the 
•corn-rust is a mere patch of reddish-yellow powder. X597 
Glrahue // cr|(a/( 1633) 104 (L.) Called in English, covne- 
flag, •corne-sedge, sword-flag, cornc-gladen. 1858 O W. 
HoLMEf» Aut. Breaii/.-t. 9 A thing . that turn.s out results 
like a •corn-shelier 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 735/a •Corn- 
smut is not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. xSpo J. G. 
Frazer Gold. Bough I. 307 The *corn-Bpirit seems to be 
only an exleiision of the older tree-spirit. zB6a Exhilntion. 
Rep. Ilf Juries (SB63) III A, x3Maizena or*corn starch used 
for fixxl. 1887 Hood's Cook-bk. No. 7 Cake made from 
com-* larch, x^ Speedy Sport x. 176 'I'hose who conceal 
themselves in •corn-stooks. i^aa Maude tr. Aleman's Cue- 
man d'Alf 333 As if they had pull'd out his Eyes with 
I’inrers and held him by the no.se with •Corne-tongs. x88a 
F. J. Brhten Watch 4 Clockm. 69 Corn Tongs . . [arej 
I'weezers with the griping points formed to resemble the 
shell of a barley corn. They are used by jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. xyM Pope Odyss. xxiii. 391 An oar my 
jiand must bear ; a shepherd eyes 'I'he unknown instrument 
with strange surprise And calls a •com-v.'in. >865 Hooke 
Microgr. 153 Of the seeds of Venus looking-glass, or •Com 
Violet. 

Corn (k^in), sh:^ [a. OF. com later cor, horn, 
also corn on the foot:— L. cornu hotn.] 

1 . A horny induration of the cuticle, with a hard 
centre, and a root sometimes penetrating deep 
into the subjacent tissue, caused by undue pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight or hard 
boots. The earlier native name was angnail, 
Aon ML (where see other quots.). 

rx440 Fromp. Farv. 93 Ccorne or harde knott in |ie 
fleschc, cornicaUus. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health ii (15M) 3 
Clanus .In englyshe it is named evnes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes. 1598 Shaks. Rmn. 4 ')ul. 1. v. aa She 
that makes dainty. She He sweare hath Comes. 1655 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm, Introd. i. (1669) 6/a When he is 

? inch'd on that Toe where his Corn is. 1710 Swirr 'Tatter 
lo. 3^ P 3 A coming Show'r your shooting Corns presage. 
1839 Todd Cycl, Anat. 11 . 534/1 Corns are someiinies de- 
veloped at the roots of the fingers. 1846 Wellington in 
Noncatffbrmiet VI. 13 The Duke bem to say he has no 
corns and never means to have any. It is his opinion that 
if there were no boots there would be no corns. 

b. In feet : A bruise of the sensitive parti 

of the heel, in the angle between the bars ana the 
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wall of tlie Koof» earned hf the presMire of the 
shoe, or by the violent contact of slonea or other 
hard substwees. 

[It it doubtful whether the dr»t quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toller has it under Xjokm * 6 .* Quot. t6i6 may mean * hoof : 
Cotgr. k6ii has as senses of F. *. .also the hoofe of a 
beasts foot ; also, the sit-fast la hard or bomie swelling in 
the backe^art of a horse)*.] 

£ looe Sax. Lttchd. 111 . 69 )Hs masg horse wiS (mmi him 
bio corn on )>a fet. 1616 Sukpl. & Maekh. Camuiry Fatme 
115 The disease of the hoofe or the come. 16(3 Butlbs 
iiwf. L L 434 Caesar’s Horse, who, as Fame goes, Had > 
Corns upon his Feet and Toes. iTCT-gi * G. Gambado * 
Ac^. Hontm. (1809) 95 Spavins, splints, corns • . being all 
curable. 

2. To tread on any one's corns : fig. to wound 
his susceptibilities. To acknowledge the com : to 
confess or acknowledge a charge, imputation, 
failure, etc. (Grig CAS.) 

1846 JVetif York Horn Id 97 June (BartletO, The Evening 
Mirror very naively comes out and acknowledges the com. 
1855 Thackrray Newcomn II. 939 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. 1^3 Sala 
Living London jj/ (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges the 
corn as regaitls hin fourteen days* imprisonment, and is for- 

5 iven by his loving consort. 1886 Mibb TvTLBa Bnriod 
diamonds iv, We cannot avoid treading on each other’s 
corns as we go on our various ways, 
d. Comh.f relating to the treatment or cure of 
corns, as corn-doctor^ -extractor., ‘kn^e, -operator, 
-plaster^ ^rubber ^ -salve ; com-stek aty. ; corn ‘leaf 
{dial.)^ the Navel-wort [Cotyledon Umbilicus). 
Also COBN-OIJTTKR 2. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Tmv. I. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor. 1771 Coniempi. Man I. 76 The Cmch now over- 
taking theniL to the great Joy of Mr. Crab, who was Corn- 
sick. iBs8 uvRON Let. in 7 . Murray* e Mem. 4> Corr (1801) I. 
398 He brought nothing but his papicrs, some cora-ruboers, 
and a kaleidoscope. 1819 P. <). i.ond. Direcioty 979 Wolff 
& Son, Corn-operators. iSgs Mavhrw Lond. Lahour I. 97 
The vendors of corn-salve. 1854 Phamtac. yml. XI II. 
459 They are used for corns and warts . . hence . . called 
comdeaetes. 1868 Morning Star 16 Jan., His client was 
not a corn-cutter, but a corn-extructor. 

tCom, oorne, sb.^ Obs. [In senRe i, a. OF. 
com, later cor a horn, as an instrument of music 
L. coma. Cf. also F. come horn of a beast, 
projecting corner, etc. L. cornua, pi. of cornu, 
in Romanic a fern. sing. ; cf. L. arma, ¥. ar/nc.] 

1. A musical instrument, a horn. 

In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin. 

, \a 1340 Hampolb Psalter xcvii[i]. 6 Syngis til oure god. . 
in voice of trumpe come [Vulg. voce tubm cornea].] c 1477 
Caxton ^ason ag Jason dide do sowne trompettis, labours, 
and comes. 

2. Fortif. A homed work or Hounwork. 

1693 Mem. Ct Teckely 11. xo6 The next day Teckely .. 
took the Corn almost in the view of the Town. 

8 . ? A comer. Cf. Corned 2 2. 

1617 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 68 Rings . . made 
like them at the hatches comes (by which we take them up 
and lay them downe). 

Corn (kpin), V. ff. Corn 1 : a number of 
uses connected only by tiieir common relation to 
the sb. in its various senses.] 

I. 1. trans. To form into grains ; to granulate ; 
spec, to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves. 

Whitbiiornb Ord. Souldiours (15881 sB Pouder., 
must be corned, and then d^ed. Capt. Smith Sea- 

man's Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 
meale, but now corned. 1670 Plot Stufiordsh. (1686)94 A 
quart of the strongest and stalest Ale w’hich comes it [mU] 
greater or smaller according to the degree of its staleness. 
1719 Shblvikkr Artillery 11. 104 Powder when it is corned 
is more active and powerful than when pulverized. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 6 Aug. 9/4 This mill .. was used for., 
corning the powder. 1838 Penny Cycl. XL 496/x The com- I 
position . . is . . sent to tne coming-house to be corned or 
rained ; here it is first pressed into a hard and firm body, 
roken into small lumps, and the powder is then grained by 
these lumps being put into sieves, etc. 

1 2. itUr. To take the form of grains, to become 
granular. Obs. 

1360 Whitkhorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 08 Into the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is danckc, and 
also a little bowle, that when you sifte, it may route vp and 
doune vpon the clots of pouder, to bre^e thenL that it may j 
come, and runne through the hooles of the Seeue. 1644 : 
N YE Gunnery 1. {1647) 90. 167^1 Ray Making Salt Coll. ! 
906 After one hour's boiling the Brine will begin to com. 1679 
Plot Staffordsk. (z686) 94 They boile it [Use brine] again 
gently till it begin to Corae. 

II. 8 . trans. To sprinkle with salt in grains ; 
to season, pickle, or preserve with salt ; to salt. 

■8^-73 CoopRR Thesaurus, Aspergers salem eamihus, to 
come with salt. 1573 Tussrr /?imA (1878) 167 Some com- 
eth, some brineth, some will not be taught, where meate is 
attainted, there cooVrie Is naught. 1634 R. H. SaUrnes 
Regim. 86 Uhe foresaid fishes be better, bwing a little corned 
with Salt, then fresh, or utterly salt Richardson 

Clarissa (i8xz) V. 966 The beef was woundily corned. s8os 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1800, xio Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
is termed, ' roused or corned *) with a moderate quantity of 
•alt. i8te Sat. Rev. LI V. 649 Obliged to com a great part 
of the meat as the only way of preserving it for use. 

III. 1 To provision with com or grain, rare. 
t4SkSc. Acts Jos. II (1814) 45 Gam.) Thai ar bettir comyt 
ihan thai war ferayere, and tnair innemyt war com^ 

5. To give ( a norse) a feed of oats. Sc. and north. 
1783 Staoarfs Trial 171 The pannel called at the de- 


ponent's honne. .to have bli hone oemed. n68 Buim To 
Amid Metre ix, When thou was corn’t, an* I was mellow. 
We took < the road ay like a swallow. s8aA Scott Reek 
gauntlsi let xtii, There is nothing like coming the hone 
before tlie journey, itetf Robinson IVhithy GIoh.. Cormfd, 
supplied with food. * Get ’em coora’d *, get the animals fed. 

XV. 6. intr. Of cereals, or pnlse : To form the 
corns or seeda in the ear or pt^ ; to Kbrn. 

tfiga Qvaslbs Dhf. Faneiet iii. liiL (i66o) xsa The Infant 
Eares snoot forth, and now be^b To corn. s66o Shasrock 
YegetaSies tos When it begins to com in the ear. 1884 
7 'imet so June 4 Spring-sown beaiu. .are short, thb, weak, 
and cam ot com well. 

V, t 7. To produce com. Obs. rare. 

1390 R. W. 3 Lonis 4h Ladies in Hast Dodsley VI, 397 
There will never come his like, while the earth can corn. 

8. trans. To crop (land) with corn or grain ; in 
U.S. to plant with maise. 

>649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr, ^1653) 184 And when 
you nave corned your l^ind as much as you intend, then to 
alter it to Claver is the properest season. 1669 Worlidgb 
Syst. Agric. iii. #4 (x68i) *7. 

t Corny OOren, ppl. a. Obs. Early form of 
Chobbk. For quots. see Choobb v. A. 6. 
Comaooona (kpanEK^s), a. Bot. ff. mod.L. 
Corndee'B + -oua.] Belonging to the Order Cor- 
nacen, of which the genus Cornus, Cornel, is the 
type. 

Cornaffo (U^snkdg). Hist. [a. OF. comage, 
‘ droit qui se levait but Ics b^tes k conies', f. corn, 
come horn : in med.L. comagium^ A feudal 
' service ', being a form of rent Axed by the num- 
ber of liorned cattle ,* homgeld. 

[1183 Boldon Bk. in Domesday Bk. Supp. (1816) 568 Due 
villc redd. xxx. sol. de cornag & 11. vacc' de metryde. 
1138-9 Bracton Sots Bk. ed. Maitland 18B7) No. 1970 Kt 
preterea quia dedit cornagium quod anglice dicitur horn- 
f^elde. c 1S90 FMa 111. xiv. 1 9 Sunt ctiam alim praesta- 
ttoiies, ut auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum . . Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sectae, etc ] 187a K. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. ^3 The tenure of a pastoral state of society was 
Coraaee. Tbe herd was numbered, or the flock, the tenth 
oniinal was set apart as the prerogative of the king or over- 
lord. 

^ The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an Mt is said has been repeated in 
the I.aw-books and Dictionaries down to the pre- 
sent time. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Bracton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by seijeanty, and of 
* comage ' or homgeld. 

SS7A tr. Littleton's Tenures 94 a, It is said that in y* 
Marches of Scotlande some holde of the kinge by comage, 
y* ys to say to blowe an home for to wame the men of the 
coimtrey etc. when they here yt y Scots or other enemies 
will come. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 149. s6a8 Coke 
Oh Lift, X07. 1641 Termes de la L^ 85. 1679 Blount 

Anc. Tenures 13. 1767 Blackstonr Comm. II. 74 Tenure 
by coniage . . was, to wind a horn when the Scots or other 
enemies entered the land. z6i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
111. 391. 

H Comage has also been misread as coruage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 
ous conjectural explanations. 

ritso Bracton ii.xvL 8 Quedam communes prsestationes 
. . sicut sunt Hidagia, Comagia \td. 1369 has coraagia : 
so Cowel, Blount, etc.], & Caruagia. 1607 Cowxl Interpr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposition extraordinarie . . and it 
scemeth to be of certaine measures of corn. 1696 Blount 
Clossogr. 1638 Phillips, Coraage, b Common-law, is a 
certain extraordinary imposition upon rartain measures of 
Cora, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

OornaKle, Comal(l;ine, obs. ft. Coronal, 
Cornelian. 

Cornamousa, -muse, -mute, obs. ff. Corne- 

IIUBK. 

Corner, -ore, obs. ff. Corner. 
tComardy. Obs. rare. [a. OF. eornardie, 
comadie, conardie, f. corttard one that is homed, 
a cuckold, a fool, f. corn horn.] Folly. 

1340 Ayenb. i to pise byep )>e uour homes, ^t is to zigge : 
pc uour ooraarayes )>et amerrep pe contraye. 
Com-baby, a literary perversion of Ktrn-babt 
■■ harvest-home doll (Baby a); ori^ated by an 
erroneous conjecture of Brand, and retained by 
some writers on folklore, but never in popular use. 

1777 Brand Pop, Antiq. (xBio) 341 The Northern word 
[Kern-baby lis plainly a corruption of Com Baby, or Imiue. 
s8s3 T. D. Fossrokb Encycl. Antia, (1843) II. 694/t The 
old Gaula used to parade a l^re of Berecynthia over the 
fields . . This is the Kern or Ckxmbaby. s8m I. G. Frazer 
Gold, Bough 1 . iii. 344 In the North of England the last 
handful of corn was cut by the prettiest girl and dressed up 
as the Com Baby or Kiiiern Baby. 

Corn-brandy. [Cf. Ger. komhrantwein, Du. 
korenbrandewijn. Da. kombmndeviin, etc.] Spirits 
distilled from grain ; whisky. 

1704 Load. Gao. No. 4099^9 fin S. Germany] a Quart of 
Cora Brandy [is sold] for 9 Dollars. 1849 C. H. J. Ander- 
son Swedish Brothers 8 , 1 shall want some of your corn- 
brandy. 1863 B. Gould JV#/<izN<fx6i Combrandy^the taste 
of which resembles spirits of wine out of a Castor oil bottle. 

Combraah (k^ioibnej). Geol. [t Corn sb.^ 
d- Brash sb.'^l A name, originally local, for the 
coarse * brashy * calcareous sandstone which forms 
the upper division of the Lower Oolite in various 
parts of England. Also attrib. 


tSiS W. SifiTir Mem. mmeaHm Tba com. 

brizb Is very apUy described by its hem ee In the weitam 
pen of Us oouiEE. .this italmoU Ihe oiriylEiid latillEge* ** 

WiliriJlM 

redbeuiks. 

limestone . . replete with numerous nagmrais oi^som mu 
much resembling. In structure, the EnSish c«m 1 vE«i. tSod 
Phillips in Atkonenm • May (s874)»^^lE Ml]dni over 
some oornbrash fields near Bath, 

Oovn«onk6 (k/‘jnik/ik). U. S. Cako auide of 

Indian com meal. 

1830 Mrs. Stowe tlncle TVsnV C. iv, Com-^lee, In nil its 
varieties of boocake. dodgers, muffins, and other Hpecies 
too numerous to mention. 1834 j* L. Stevhehs Centr. 
Amer, 95 Eating their frugal mea) of com caka 

Oorn-ohaadlw (V-jnitfa>ndlw). A kuH 
dealer in coin and allied proclucta* 

1687 Lend. Gae. No. aapSA The Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Coni-Chandler, Meal-man, k actor, 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLlll. 644 Retail maltsters and some cotn- 
chandlers have querns or handmills to grind their corn. 
1885 Miss Braddon fYy Raid's IVeird I. 7 A coru-cbEUdler 
and respectable inhabitant of the same town. 

Hence Oo’rn-oliaiiidlasy, goods dealt in by a 
cora-chandler. 


1883 Daily News 6 Sent. 1/5 The Board of MenEcement 
are prepared to receive Tenoers for the Supply of Meat .. 
Cheese, Cornchandlery, Oilman’s Goods. 

Corn-oob (k^juikpb). U.S. [Cob sb.^ 11.] 
The elongated and somewhat woody receptacle to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maise. 

1817-8 CoBBBTT Retid. U. S. (1899' 7 Ihis little stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the Com Cob. 183IO. W. 
Holmrs Aut. Break/..t. (1865) 14 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1861 T. Hughbs Rugd^y, Ten- 
nessee I’hey remained peacefully among corn-coos till the 
danger had passed. 

b. attrib., as corn-cob pipe, a tobacco-pipe with 
the bowl made of the cob of Indian corn ; corn-cob 


shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 

Com-oookle (k^MnikptkT). The common 
Cockle, Lychnis Cithago', see Cooxlr sb.^ 1 . 

1713 J. Prtivrr in Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 1 . 90s This differs 
from our Corn Cockle. i8|34 S. Thomson lYtld H. iil 
(i86z) 995 The. .purple red flowers of the corn-cockle. 

Com-oracjcer (k^ JOikrsekai). 

1. U S. A contemptuous name for a ' poor white ’ 
in the Southern States f? from bis snbsisting on com 
or maize) ; a * cracker^ : see also quot. 1848 . 

1B37-40 Halibvrton Clockmaker (1869) 318 There’s the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois.. and the corn- 
crackers of Virginia. 1848 -do Bartlett Diet, Amer., Com- 
eracker, the nickname for a native of Kentucky. 1878 N. 
H. Bishop Yoy. Paper Canoe 998 I'hat class of . . people 
called in the south — because they subsist largely upon corn 
-^Com Crackers, or Crackers, liiese Crackers arc the ' poor 
white folks ' of the planter* 

2. A species of ray-fish, Rhinoptera quadriloha, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 


States. 

Corn-orooker : see Corn-cbakbr, and next. 
Gom-oraka (kp’inikrFik). Also 6-9 -oralk, 
8 -oreok, -orek. [f. Cokn + Crasb I 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 
called Landrail, Crex pratensis, found in summer 
in the British Islands ; it lives concealed among 
standbig corn and the grass of the hayfieldt, whence 
its harsn grating voice may be heard. 

a 1483 Houlate Ixi, The Come Crake, the pundar at hand. 
S3n Lyndbsav Menarche 6314 The Cornecraik in the croft 
1 neir hir cry. 177a UanRiNCTON in Phil. T'rans. LXll. 
318 This bird is . . very common . in Ireland, where they 
are called coro-creaka a 1813 A Wilson Poet. IVks , Sum- 
mer Evening, Hoarse screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. tSaa £. Jesse yml. Nat. 399 The noise. . reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corncrake.^ 1884 St. yeunes's 
Com, 99 May 6/9 The corn-craik in the misty fields. 

2. * A band-rattle with a ratchet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing corn ' 
(Jamieson) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noiM. 

8 . Comb., as comcrake-like adj. 

1887 Pall MallG. 15 Feb., His flaJl-like movement of arm 
and coraendee-like voice in full action. 

Oom-oraker. Also -oraoker. A local variant 
of Cobn-orakb in W. of Scotland. 

1703 M. Martin West, Isles 71 (in Pennant) Corn-craker. 
i8oa-33 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) 103. sMs in 
SwAiNsoN Provinc. Names Birds. 

Oom-orib. U.S. a. A crib or manger for 
corn. b. A ventilated building or granary, for 
storing Indian com in the ear or cob. 

*•49 w- Irving Crayon Misc. 196, I sprang off my horse 
. .cast him loose to make his way to the corn-crib. 1883 E. 
P. Rok in Harper's Mag. Dec. 43/1 A. .corn crib was near. 

CoTii-ciittar U.S, [f. Corn j^.^] 
a. A machine for reaping Indian corn j a corn- 
harvester or corn-knife, b. A machine like a dhaff- 
cutter used for chopping up stalks of Indian com 
to feed cattle. 

CoTii-ciitter.^ [f. Corn sb.^"] 

One who cuts corns on the feet, a chiropodist 

1393 Nashb Four Lett. Confuted 97 Broome Doyes, and 
cornecutters (or whatsoeuer trade is more contemptible). 

Whitlock Zeotomia >91 Enough to make a Tooth- 
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dmwer, or Oirn-ruttcr paane for a generall Phyaitlan. tyog 
Stsrlk TntUr No. i(n P >i« 1 committcNl him into the 
Handt of l>r, Thomas Smith in Kine-atreet (my own Corn* 
Cntterl. 1851 1 ). fKRROLO St, GiU» vi. 50 Testimonials 
gracefully vourhsaied to corn*ciitter9. 

CoTn-outting. [f. C'ouir A» vlff. sb. 
The prufesbion of cutting corns. B. ///. a. That 
cuts corns professionally. 

a 1613 OvBRBORY A tie, (1638) ao3 {A Qmacksaiver) 

His maine cunning U Corn-cutting. 1756 Toldbkvy Tw 0 
Orhhant I, Fie profeshos com<cutUiig only in London. 
176^ Foot* Mayor ^ G. i. Wks. 1790 1. 164 You blood* 
letting, cooth'drawing, com<cutting glistering — . 

Co*rn-deft:l6r. One who buys and sells com. 

1707 R. Blackwkli. (tiilt) The Corn-dealers Companion. 
1793 Huil Aiivoriiser% hsifi. 3/a The mob were delilierately 
destroying the windows, doors, etc of a corn dealer's house. 
1837 Whmtock Bk. Trades (1843^ 165 There are many 
persons that act as Corn-factors who deal largely for them* 
selves ; these are known by the name of corn-dealers. 

Co'rn - do:dgor. U,s. a kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian com, baked 
very hard. 

1858 Olmstko Texas (Bartlett), The universal food of the 
people of Tcj^s, botli rich and poor, seems to be corn- 
dodger and fried bacon. 1885 I farmer's Mag, Xmas No. 
135/k Madeline . was hurrying the corn*dodgerband venison 
steak on the table- 

Oonaa (kpjniiil). Anat, [L. cornea short for 
med.L. ///a homy web or tissue, later cornea 

tunica horny coating, f, L. comeus CoRNJcoua.J 
The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so called from its 
homy consistence. 

Also called lucid ox proper cornea^ as distinguished from 
the opaous cornea or sclerotic coat. 

TaaviSA Barth, De P, R, v. v. (1495) 108 Of the four 
weuDCS in the formest jMrtyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena., the thirde (Jurnea, horny.] sgayANDaRW Bruns- 
wyhe's DistvlL^ Waters P H b, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyCT. 1633 P. Yv.n’icwt.iL Purple Isl v. 54 
NO/#, The second in cornea or hornie tunicle. 1664 Power 
A*. r/. Philos, 1 . 1 The diaphanous Cornea [of the Flea’s eye]. 
1799 Med. 7 ml. 1 . 33s An Instrument for cutting the 
(Jornea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. x8^ G. 
Em.I!1 Anat. ic^ On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic membrane ~the 'elastic 
cttrnea 187a Huxley Phys. ix. *96 In front . . the fibrous 
capsule of the eye . . becomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea. 

b. Conical cornea: a conical projection of the 
cornea. 

1834 W. Mackemiib Dis.Eys{a<y. 4)686 It is generally 
the case that objects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea. 1874 G. Lawhon Dis. Eye (ed. a) s8 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous bulging of the middle 
portion of the cornea, caused by a thinning of that structure 
in the central region. 

Corneal CK^ Jnii^l), a. [f. prec. •f'-AL.] Of or 
pertaining to the cornea. 

1808 Wardroi* Ess. Anat, Eye i. 13 The whole of the 
corneal substance had become cloudy. 1850 Braithwaitr 
Retrosp, Med, XX. sas The nature of the corneal surface. 

Cornean, var. of Cojimkink. 

COTU-ea^ter, An eater of com ; s/ec. a name 
formerly given ih North America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

184* 4 Emerson Ess. Sex. 11. 11.1x876) 57 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Nature] 
does not distinguish by any favor. 

Corned (k^ind), a.i [f. Cork sb.^ &v. + -ed.] 

1 . Formed into grains or particles ; granulated. 

>!f 77 Harrison England iii. vi. (1878) 11. 38 [Honey] 

white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. 16^ Caft. 
Smith Accid, Yog. Seamen 3a Powder, be it serpentine or 
corned powder, 1679 Plot Staffordsh, (x686) 94 They 
b^n . . to take the corned salt from the rest of the brine. 
iAbB J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 9) 57 The corned 
powder should be spread upon a table and bruised, and the 
saltpetre sifted over it 

2 . Of meat : Preserved or cured with salt ; salted. 

i6a>-ss Burton Anat. MeL 1. ti. ti. i. 66 Beef, .corned, 

young, of an Ox. 1655 Mourrr & Bbnnet Health's Im- 
pravem. (1746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of 

f ross Juice and speedy Corruption. 1856 Kane Arct. Expi. 

. xvii. ao3 Slices of good wheat bresid, and corned pork. 

3 |8 SiMMONDS Diet, TradCf Comed-meai^ flesh slightly 
ted, intended for early use, and not for keeping for any 
time. i88t Daily TeL 98 Fan., The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cookea to a turn. 

•fS. Covered with a crop of com. Obs, rare—^, 
a i6u Donne Epigrams ii65d^gS Glebes which. .Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn’d and sheav’d. 

4 . Bearing seeds or grains; having the seeds 
developed. 

x8oo Phil. Traeu, XC 47 The beans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty well corned. 1861 Times 10 Oct., 
Beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw. 1885 If.^ 9., Forbos Natunuists Wetnd. 170 Sa^ 
■angai grass (which has a long and many-corned ear). 

5 . slang. Intoxicated. [Cf. Corny a.W, 4.] 

1785 Qr<ise Dkt Yulg. Tongue, Corned, drunk. 1803-79 

i AMiBsoN s.v. Com V. a * Thisa lads are weel corned’. 1839 
Iarkyat Diary Amor. Ser. 1 . 11 330 When a man is tipsy 
(iipirits being made from grain\ they generally say he is 
corned. xBw E. Peacock N. W. Lmc, Gkis,, Corned, 
slightly drunk. 1879 Mas Jackson Shsvpsh, Word-bh,, 
Corned, full of dnnlc, intoxicated. 

t Corned, a.8 Obs, [f. F. camJ homed, with 
substitution of Eng. suffrx -bd.] 

1 . Homed, peaked, pointed. 


iitse9 Skplton Matsu, World 96 So manygarded hoee. 
Such comede shoes, a igpe Greene Poems, Descr. Chemeor 
(Rtldg.) 3to Hb shoes were com^d bioad before. 184s 
Catlin N, Amer, Issd., The corned cresL 
2 . In comb, » cornered. 

1364 Co/f/ut. JeutelTs Serm, 146 b, Fower-comed 

capu^ 1831 Redeigh's Ghost 78 In mans body more chan 
six hundred muscles, as long muscles, .plain or eeven corned. 

t Oomedf Obs, [f. Corn jA- + -bd Of 
the feet : Having corns. 

138a J. Heywooo Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) xBa Whens come 
cornde crooked toes ? From short shapen shoone. 
Corneil(e, -elll, var. of Cornel 3. 

Oomeili, obs. var. of Corn sole, Cornelian. 
x34a Inv. Royal Wardrobe (18x5) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ring 
with ane cortieiiL 

Go'rneine. Min, Also oomean, -een. [f. 
L. come-us homy + -ike.] - Apuanitb. 

1839 Murciiibom Silur. Svst. 1. xxx. 401 Tb^ consist of 
greenstones . . together with much compact felspar rock 
iconiecn ). 186s P ACE Handbk, Geol, Terms, Cemean. .an 

igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. t868 Dana Mm. 348 Aphanyta (or comeine) 
is like diabase, but is without distinct grams. 

[I Comeitifl (k^miisi tis). /VzM. [f. Cornea + 
-ms.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1834 W. Mackenzie D/s. Eye 595 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old iMrrsoiis. 1873 H. Walton Dis, Eye 
67a Corneitis. .with ulceration and prolapse of the iria. 

Comekle, -ekyl, ubs. fi. Chronicle. 
i Cornel obs. Also 4-5 oomellCe, 5 oor- 
nfd(e. A variant of Carnel, Kernel battlement, 
embrasure. 

ct^oo K, Alts. 7210 The touris to take, and the torellb, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the corneris [y^r coniellis]. £'1313 
Coer de L. 1843 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourishea 
with cornel Ics. C1440 Partonope 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornellis so well ymade. CS440 Le Bone Plorence 808 
Florence lay in a coriielL t6oa in 1 ‘. Stafl'ord Pac. ilib. 111. 
vii. 308 Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine TirrcU 
made, betwixt the nouse and the Cornell. 

t Cornel Obs. or dial, [a. OF. comal late 
L. corndle corner, f. I... cornu, in OF. com horn, 
corner. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1 . Comer, angle (of a house, etc.). 

riaao Pallnd. on Hush. 1. 336 The aide in longe upon the 
south thou sprede. The cornel ryae upon the winter aonne 
[iM prime angulo excibiens ortum soils hybemi\, 1463 
Bury Wills (iSyi) 92 My Cornell hous in the Cook-rowe. 
c x(gy%RaufCoily!artff^\ The flure. .couerit full dene, Cum- 
mund fra the Comellb closand quemely. 1658 Pmillifs, 
Cornel, an old word, signifying a comer, lyax in Bailey. 
1850 Bury Wills Notes 041/2 In the dialect of Hereford- 
shire cornel still signifies a corner. S879 Misb Jackson 
Shropsh, W erd-bh,. Cornel, a txtxxoa, 

2 . (See quots.) 

c S4M Promp, Parv, 93 (MS. H) Cornel, frontispicium, 
1638 PiiiLurs, Cornel, .also the fore-part of a house. lyaz 
in Bailey. 

Cornel ^ (kp-mfl). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eil(e, 
7 - 111 , -oll(e, oornowlee. [App. first in i6tb c. 
herbalists, in the compounds cornel tree, cornel 
berry, transl. Ger. cornel-, comell-baum (i6thc. in 
Grimm), komel-beere, app. OHG. comulbaum, 
•heri, churnelbere, guimilberi. According to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etc., OHG. comul, cumoT'Ww 
ad. med.L. comolium (or Tcomolius) coroel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med.L. seems to be formed 
on y. comouille (in i6th c. comoille, cornoaiUe) 
‘cornel-cherry’, which Dies refers to a pop. L. 
*comuculum \ in pi. -a), dim. of L. comum * comel- 
cherry the fruit of the comus or comcl-tree. 

The CFer. homelbaum u also the source of Da. komelirm, 
Sw. homel/rad. Mod. Ger. has kormlle for the fruit. From 
F. comouille is derived Du, kornoelje, whence Brereton’s 
cortiowlee (quoL 1634). Variously funned derivatives of L. 
comus, comum, and the adj. comeus, appear in Corn-tbeb, 
OE. comtreotv, and It. comio, comiolo the tre^ comia, 
comiola the fruit (cf. Picard dial, corgnolle, comsolte), obs. 
F. cornille the bc^ (C^tgr.), Sp. comejo (’.-^coruiculus), 
F. comter, cornouillier, cornel-tree.] 

1 . English name of the botanical genus Comus, 
of which the ancient writers and early herbalists 
distinguished two ' sorts Comus mas * Male 
Cornel*, and C. femina ‘Female Cornel'. The 
former was the Comet- Tree (see 3 a) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Tame C^mr/of Lyte (C. mascula), 
a large shrub or low tree bearing edible fruit, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, Wild or 
Common Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguinea), a 
common hedge-row shrub in the south of Engird, 
of which the berries are not edible. Duforf 
Cornel is a modem book-name of C, suecica, and 
in N. America of C, canadensis. With other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other species of Cornus, of which more than twenty 
are known. 

ZS3X [see 3 a]. 1^89 Fleming Georg. Vitg, n. 31 Tha 

peary tree changed vat to beare apples grafted thereon. And 
Btonie Cornells to wax red with damsens or with piuina. 
1834 Brbreton Treev. (1844) 45 Comowlee makeB an hedga 
like privect. 17B3 Pbrs Oayse x. 084 The goddess, .strows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feast. 1791 Cowma Iliad xvl 
936 Or beech, or ash, or rugged cornel old. i8|86 Bryant 
Strange Letdy viii, Where cornels arch their cool dark 


tNMM^B o'er beds of winter-ineen. 1883 Lift in SoM I. vl. 
84 The abundant blossom of the comd, or dogwood. 

b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree, the Cornelian 
Cherry or Long Cherry, a fruit of the size and 
shape of an olive. 

1801 Holland Pliny I. 448 Others turn red, as Mult^ 
lies. Cherries, and Comoiles. IMd. 1 . 449 Mullierries, 
Cherries, and C 3 orneiU, haue a sanguine and bloudie liquor. 
s866 k* Bromb Horace 11. 11. (i67X)a44 Avidienus. .would 
eat wild Cornels. 1835 Singleton Yisgil 1 . X09 And stony 
cornels crimsun on the plums. 

o. A javelin or shaft of cornel-wood. [Only 
transl. L. comus, so used.] 
x6ai G. Sandys Ovids Met. viti. (1626) t6o llis hcauy 
Cornell with a head Of brasse, he hurles.^ 1833 Singleton 
Virgil W. 496 A twang Emits the whirring corneil. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Of comel-wood. [After L. 
comeus ] 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq, 960 He had bought oaken 
ones, when there was need of Fitr, or Cornel ones. 1700 
Drydbn Fahles, PeU, h ^rc. 1546 Reclining on her cornel 
spear she stood, xyag Pofb Udyss. xix. 510 His cornel 
spear Ulysses wav'd. 1800 Hrber Palestine 398 Form 
the long line, and shake tne cornel lance. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . Z07 'i'o see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

3 . Comb. a. Oornol-tree, the Cornelian cherry 
tree. (Rarely -Dogwood.) Cf. sensei. 

The earliest use of the word. 

1551 I'uRNEu Herbal i. M ij b, I heare s^ that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englinde. 1578 
Lytb Dedoens vi. li. 795 There be two sortes the Cornell 
tree . .the tame and wilde. z6x6 Surpl. & M arkh. Country 
P'artne 395 As for the Comeile-tree, which the Latines call 
Comus.. w. would be planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree. 1783 W. Y, Martvn Geog, Mag. 1 . 
139 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree. . 
and the cornel-tree^ 1879 Butchrr & Lang Odyss. x6i Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Oomel-berry, -fruit : - 1 b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other species of Comusi) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii. X5 Like to a small Oliue or 
Cornell Berry. Ibid. vi. IL 736 The Cornell fruite [of the 
garden] . is good against the laske. 1791 Cowper Odyss. x. 
3i;9 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel - fruit. 1848 
Thorrau Maine W, i. (X864; 59 The cornel or bunch berries 
were very abundant. 

O. Cornel-wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it w'as anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
etc. : cf. 1 c. 

1600 Holland Lixy i. Ivi. m A golden rod within a 
Btaffc of Cornell wood. s88o Kawlinson Herodotus vii. 
xcii. IV. 83 For arms they had bows of cornel wood. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 440 Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. 

d. Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

z8a9 E. Jesse Jml, Nat, 389 Ibe cornel bushen {comus 
sanguinea) were decorating our hedges in. .profusion. 

t Cornel^. Obs. rare, [f. Corn r^.i + -KL, dim. 
Buff.; cf. cornel, an obs. form of Kernel.] A little 
grain, granule. 

1590 Lodge EttphuedGold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 14 
They were glad with iEsops cocke, to scrape for a barley 
Cornell. s 6 s 9 T. Pecks Pamassi Puerp, 180 Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. 

Gomel, -ell, obs. ff. Coronal, Kernkl. 
t Comeled, ///• A ^* Obs, [f. Cornel C] Em- 
battled. Cf. Carnelkd. 

^1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Wace (RoWs) 9605 He .. dide 
hym make a liter Corneled [v, r. kimeld] as an hors here. 

t Comeled, ppl- a Obs, [l. Cornel 2,] :s 
Cornered. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 35 (MS. Bi With a plumacyola 
kre corneled cornered]. /8xVf. 45 (MS. B) Kepe ka 

sowynge wik plumacioles kr« kernellyde & wik byndynge. 
lajtt Huloet, Corneled equallye or right, ortkogonns. 
Comeliaa^ (kpms'li&n). Forms: a. 4-6 
oorneline, 6 oomalyn, (oomelling), 7 oomal- 
(l)in(e, (oormalin, oomlolin, oomerlne) ; 

6 oornelye, oomellis, -ea ; 7. 6 oomellion, 7 
(X>melion, 7- oomelian. See also Carneuan. 
[Refashioned in the termination from ME. come- 
Une, a. 15th c. F. comeline (now cornaline) ^ Pr., 
OSp., and Pg. comelina, Sp. comer ina. It. coma- 
Una (in Florio comclino). The med.L. name 
was comeolus, common in writers de Plat. Kerum 
and de Lapidibus from Constantinns Africanus 
a. 1087 onwards ; later also comelius (‘ comeolus, 
quern quidam comelium dicunt’ Albertns Magnus, 
13th c.). See Sckuide, Altd. Wbeh., App. 1378. 
With comeolus go It. comiola^ OF. eomiole, MHG. 
comidl, Eng. Cornbole. 

Diez rrferrad the name to L. cornu horn (cf. esp. L. cor- 
neolus honi-iike, dim. of comeus of horn, horny), ‘ because 
the colour is (sometimes) like that of^e finger-nail ', com- 
paring Onyx, Gr. nail But arike objections to this 
are pointed out by Schade. who thinks the stone had its 
name from its likeness in colour to the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. eomum, a<y. comeus ; in It eemiotaytaa 
both the fruit and the stone. 

Late in the xsth c. the L. comeolus was perverted to car- 
neolus, after camom flesh, cameus flesh-coloured ; thence 
an occas. MHG. caruebl, and the Eng. by-form Carnblian.] 
A variety of chalcedony, a semi-transparent 
quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or reddish while 
colour ; used for seals, etc. 

a, rs4oe Mavkdxv. (1839) xxvtt. 976 On is of Oniche.. 
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another ofCoraetlM. tsgl Luano VII. 57 GoroeUati 

and other Stonya wei enuyiiid tot Seelea. inil /mr. Jttgmi 
IVmrdnU 063 (Jam.) A atrlng oi eornuttniM aolt ta 
nld. 160s Hollamo PHmv 11 . 613 How to miuto a Sar^ 
donyx of a CoraalUna. aeor SvLvaataa Du Burtm ti. iv. 
Afojgn^, 9<9 Aboii| hie nock hangs a gnat cornalino. idsi 
Gage IVtst ImL xii. (1655)45 Comerines, Emcmlds. 


oliu ; of somo. .the ComMlos. 1601 CmaraK JLetm't Mori, 
bcxx^i. A Diaidwtu (1878) lox ComelUs. .and ConalL 
> 19M Lone. IVtlis 11 . 033 My liDM of |rold 1 oom> 

monly wears called a cnrnellton. 1046 Sia T. Bbowmb 
7 ’MMf. i. 5v fieryllsand Comoliam..an eohjectunto 


fiuion. >796 7 tr. KeytUPt Trav, (17^) IV. 347^ The 
Fitchtelherg mountains yield good comeiiana 


ritchteioerg mountains yield good comeliana i8i?&vrom 
yuan I. cxcviii. The motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 


I. wi(.via. X lie iiiui-Lu, viK upoi; 

b. The colour of this stone. 


sjxB OsBLL Tourfu/orts II. 443 The light which 
paisses throu^ is eensibly reddish, .inclining to a cornalino. 
o. attrio, 

S757 Dvkr Flitc* II. 580 Tliat shine With topaa, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. iIsp Gaa Kuor A, £mu 160 A largo 
cornelian seal. 

Cornelian^ (kpini liSn). [C Cornel 3: cf.prec.] 

1 1. The fruit of the Cornkl-tkes, Comm mas* 
cu!a ; also the tree itself, Ohs. exc. ns in a. 

1615 Bacon Rs*., (Arb.i 557 In September come 

..Nectarines; Cornelians. ‘1658 Evelyn Fr. Gatd. (1675) 
s88, 1 have, .invented the piclcnnc of cornelians, and have 
fr^ueiitly made them j^se for olives of France. 1664 — 
Kal. /fort. (i7aj9) 934 Catalogue of. .excellent Fruit Tim. 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc. 

2 . Gornelioii oherry [cf. Ger. komelius kir* 
S€he\ « 1 ; t cornelian tree, cornel-tree. 

i6a6 Bacon Svlva ft 485 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian -tree. 176a B . Stillinopl. Mite, Tmets 142 With the first 
soft breeze, says Pliny, the cornelian cherry pui sforth its buds. 
ZJ796C. Marshall xvii (18x3) iSz Cornel i.e. Corne- 

lian cherry. The fruit used to be. . preserved to make tarts. 

t Oornemnse. Ohs, Forms: 4 , 9 oome- 
muse, 5 oormyse, oormuse, oomymuse, 6-7 
oomamuse, 7 oomimnae, (oornaznute), 9 (oor- 
namouaeV [a. F. comemuse, also dial, comtuso^ 
*meuse, = Pr., Sp., It., med.L. comamusa, £ 
Romanic coma^ F. come horn + musa pipe.] 
A horn-pipe ; an early form of the bogpipe. 

^1384 Chaucer If, Fanu m. ia8 That maden lowde 
men.Htralcies In comemuse and slialmyes. xipB Trevisa 
Barth, Dt P. R. vi. xxiii. (i49S) 9 i 3 He herde the symphony 
and comemtise. ^1430 Lvoc. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 
900 There is no baroipe halflP so talle, Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been ful of wynde at alle. 
€ 1440 Protnp. Parv. 93 Curmuse, p5Tf» (1499 cornymuse] 
cormusa. 1591 Pbrcivall Dtct., Comamusa, a coma- 
muse, a homepiue|^4r/»/n. s6sb Drayton Poly~olh. iv. 63 
£uen from the shrillest Shawmevnto the Comumute. sdes 
Lisle Ml/ric on O. ijr N. Ttsi. Ded. p. ii, Ancient Hearo- 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Comamuse. 1869 Mrs. Palusrr Brittany 949 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse or Bagpipe is the national instrument of Western 
and Southern France. 188a Blackw. May, Aug. Long 
before the comamouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
crable .Sclavic notes up the Highland straths. 

Co*rneo-. !• Combining form of I^. cortmtSj 
CuBNEODB, meaning * with a homy admixture as 
in oorneo-oaloaTeouB ; oorneo-aili'oioiu. 

2 . Combining form of Cornea, as in oornao- 
iritis, inflammation of the rye affecting both cor- 
neaand iris ; oomeo-aolero'tio, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic cont. 


187a Huxlry Pkyt. ix. 997 The comeo-sclerotic case of 
the eye. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Rurg. I. 3x6 Interstitial 
kerariti.s is not unfrequently complicated by iritis, hence 
the name * corneo-iritis*. 

t CoTueole Ohs, [sL. OF, comoolo, mcdJL, 
eorncoius : see Cornelian 1 .] « Cornelian 1 . 

[1984 R. Scot Dhcon. fVitchcr, xiii. vi. 940 Corneolui 
mitmatcth the heate of the mind, and qualiheth malice.] 
xs86 Bricht Melanch. xxxix. 957 The comeolc a initigater 
of anger and mcete for melancholickes. PifiLLii*s (ed. 

Keney), Corntol, the same with the Cornelian - Scone. 
Hence X73X in Bailby. 

Co'meole ran, [ad. mod.L. corneolay dim. 
of Cornea.] * The anterior transparent part of 
each of the segments of the compound eye of 
insects ' {Syd, Soc. l,ex.\ 

Corneou a, [f. L. come-us homy 

(f. comu horn) -t- -0U8.J Of the nature of horn, 
homy, hom-like. (Now only in technical use.) 

Corneous metnhrane s Coenea. Cormows tend = Phos- 
•CKNiTE. Corneous mercury : horn-mercury or calomel. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xviiL 153 Such as 
have corneous or homey eyes, as Lolistera and crustaceous 
animals. 1717 Bradley Fam. Diet. 1 . 8.v. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white of the eye, the cor- 
neous a 1834 Lamb Vis. Homs Miic. Wks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a 
certain corneous excrescence. 1846 Dama Zoopk. uL ft is 
Zoophytes have a very delicate corneous or caitilnginoua 
•exterior, x^a Mivart EUfn. Anai, xna The bony cores 
supporting toe corneous sheaths of hollow-honaed Romi- 
nants. 

Oovner (k/'inai\ sh,^ Forms : 4 quemer, 
•qu»rner(e, 4-5 oornere, ooniyer(o, 5 ooamaro, 
komer, 6 oornar, 3- oorner. [ME. corner^ 
A. AF. rmi^r«OF.<»fTSMrma8c.,rarifwrN, Comoro 
fern. :~late L. type \omdrium, pi. ^comaria^ f. 
AomU horn : in med.L. comerium^ comoria.'\ 


X, jmttntlfy, 

h Tlie mectiqg-plaee of eonfeigbg lidei or 
edges of the walls of a building, the sidef of 
a box), forming an angular extremity or pregeetkn. 
Jttp" Brittom k xxiiL ft 14 Un eacu a Hii. comers.] • sjoo 
Cursor M , 01663 (Cott .)0 four comer iv,r. quemer, quamere] 
pe axche was made. 1340 Aysuh, 194 po uour tours ineke 
uour comyeresof he house. tjBe Wveur Pt, cxvii[i), br llie 
. .hedof Ihecomer. r 1490 Mirour StUtsmeioun wj Sett vp 
the comare of the wall. 1480 Caxton Ckron, Buy. eexv. 
BOO The iiij coenyers of the table, tassoo Langvobde 
Med. fol. 9 b in Ls^ Fotkp Mnss-Bk, 179 After to go to ^ 
Ryght comer of Jie Avter And hen after to goo to ^ Lefte 
end of the Avter. ssse PALaoB. 909/1 Comer of the m, 
cow^r doepL idje Lithgow Trow, tx. (1682) 367 An Isle 
[Sieny] with corners three. 1774 Goldsm. PJat, Hist, 1x776) 

III . 91 The comers of the mouth. xSAe 1 'bnnyson /kx// 
Waterproof 936 Long, ere the hatefbl crow shall tread 
The comers of thine eyes, i860 Tyndall Ctoeiers 11. x. 
979 The comer of a window. 

fb. An angle fin Geometry). Ohs, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. v. idi. (1495) 113 A comer 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes. 1451 KRCoaDS 
Pathfut, Knawt. 1. def.. The square angle, whtchc is com- 
monly Darned a right corner. 

0. fiF. (C£ Anqls sb. 6, quot. 1850.) 

1766 1 PORDVCE Serm, Yny, Worn. fed. 4) 1 . L 99 Sneh 
society, .rubs off the comers that give many of our sex an 
ungracious rougbuess. 184S-4 Emerson Bts., Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . S13 FashUm .. hates comers and sliarp 
points of character. 

t d. Comer rf the people : a prince or chief, a 
'corner-stone of the state*. (A Hebraism.) 

Wycuv Judy, XX. a Alte the comeres of pupUs 
[Vulg. anyuli poPiuoruftf\ and alle the lynages of Vrael. 
— I Sam. xiv. 38 Aplieth hidir all the comers of the puple. 
1460 Bible iGenev.) isa. xix. 13 They haue dcceiued 
Egypt, euen tlie comers of the tribes tlier^ (1609 Vouay, 
the comer of the peoples therei^. 

6. Withinthe Jour comers of {a documenty, (em- 
phatic for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

1874 Moeley Compromise (x886> 37 The spirit of the 
Church is etemaliy entombed within the four corners of 
acts of parliament. 

II. A salient or projecting angle. 

2 . The place where two streets meet. 

1380 Wyclir Matt. vi. 5 As ypocritis, the whlche stond- 
ynge louen to preyein. .corners of streetis, that the! be seen 
of men. S30X Mem. Ripon{i$^s) 1 . 150 In Annesnte super 
le Comer ibidem. 1475 in Ripen Ch. Acts S46 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate ctwner. 1593 Shakb. 9 Hen, Ff, 

IV. vii. X4S With these borne before vs. .will we ride through 
the streett, ft at euery Comer haue them^ kisse. s6xi Bible 
Pnm. vii. X9 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
lieth in waite at euery comer. 1879 Mws Br addon Ciovem 
Foot xvi. At the comer of Long Acre. 

b. 7 o turn the comer . to pass round a comer 
into another road, street, etc. ; to pass round the 
comer of a race- course, esp. the last comer before 
the finish ; fg. to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also to go or come round the corner. To cut ojf 
a comer : to take a short cut, so as not to go round 
a comer. 

1687 CoNOREVE Old Bach. 1. v, 1 see he has turned the 
corner, and goes another way. 17^ Peccr A nonym. { 1809) 
373 1 nat expression which f heard in the conntry . . He hu 
turn'd the corner, Le. gone away, so as no more to be seen 
[she is dead]. 1807 J. Johnson Orient. Voy. 54 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothii^ o' turning 
short corners. 1844 Dickens Mar. Chus. ii, * You're round 
the comer now cried Miss Pecksniff. s8^ — Bleak Ho. 
iii, We went round the corner. x868 Troxxopb Orlcy 
1 . 13 (Hoppe) ITiose trumpery presents were very well 
wliile he was struggling for bare bread, but now he had 
turned the corner be could afford, etc. 1877 Blackmorb 
Crippy xxxii. For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had turned the corner), lay still in a very precarious 
state, x^ Jknkinbon Guide Eny. Lakes (18791 189 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the valley. 

o. Sporting slang. The comeri Tattersall's 
betting-rooms ; formerly situated near Hyde Park 
Corner. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs x. He U a regul.Tr attendant 
at the Corner. 1874 G. A. Lawrence // agarsN^v. (Farmer), 
She heaxd how— without. .making any demonstration at 
the Corncr-^the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
had been skimmed. 

3 . An angular extremity at the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything: an angular projection, 
as a point of land ruuning out into the sea. 

a 1330 Oiuet T591 A comer of otuweles scheld He guide 
out atnidde h" fdd. c 1340 Gaui, 4 Gr. Kni. 1x85 A comer 
of he cortyn he ca^t vp a lyttel. 1553 Eden Treat, Hesue 
JsuL (Arb.) 33 He discouered a comer or poynt of the sayd 
mayneland. 1563 Fulkk A/ir/r<7rr f 1640) 54 b, The fashion 
of hayle is aometiiiM round. . for mllmg from high, the 
comers are wornc away. x6ii Bible Lev. xix. a? Ye shall 
not round Che corners of your heads, neither shsdt thou 
marre the comers of thy beard. lyxa £. Hatton Merck, 
Mag. 930 Creek.. a crooked sboar, where two Comers of 
land extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance. 
XTga Johnson Rambler No. 900 P 7 Covered with a cloth, 
orwhich Prospero ordered his servant to lift up a comer. 

4 . A comer piece broken off or remaining as 
a fragment 

s88i Lbslis HordenekiOlds Voy. Vegn I. 304 Their stock 
of provisions consisted of. .a smk of comets, and fragments 
of ship bbenits. 

III . A retreating hollow angle. 

5 . The oompaiatively small space incliided be- 


tween 8idet or edges at tMf netllnfl^plooe *» esp, 
between the sides of a room or Mld&. 

To pui in the eomer, Ht. as a MidihaMiii fbr a diQd; 
ftopid to m mnwr, mset asi<H dkplaee rraei nw m diiiqr. 

ijia Wyclif /Vm xxv. 94 Bicoie k to due la a ooraer 
of a loof. c s|l4 Cmavcrb H, Fame rir. 105% I fcoidt a 
greteaoyiewithaUelnacoriwrorthifaallo. ahirBem- 
■AM Seyntys (RoaU) si Aa htiga dmgoaa. -g ade y gly amn 
a comer dede apore Of tho pcesoua. MSgia Lik B aa i ia a s 


Huon lilL 179*^^ be mated in y oomer Tof the elM- 
hoard]. tSeo Shaks. Ham. iv. ii, ip He kemyes theia late 
an Ape in the comer oThia iaw. Hea Brk’llAtk JMR f 
Voms 1 . 1 34 The heart of man is- .so iafiafte la dMlM»fthat 
the round Glohe of the world cannot 8U the ttnae oomwa 
of it. 1784 CowfEE 7'4 u8 V. uf The cac6e mouia la oeiaem 
where the fence SemeaB theak 17.. FooaaSitppi, Dee, 
464 Ham ) After Ms fiitheFt deoe^ be eBtere<f ia hla 
dwelung house, and.. put her t» a comer. t8l8 J. Favn 
Luck ^ Darrells xxxvii, He allowed himeelf to ha mame 
phwically whipped and in a comer. 

b. Te drtpe into a eomeri to force into a 


semi 

nwrl( 


difficnlt position from which there Is no escape ; to 
drive into straits ; to put in a * fix' or In a * tight 
])lace 

[xsaS Pilyr. Pesf. (W. dtVH. xssxlxex AH. .camall teaqR- 
acyons. . ben supprassed, and in xnancr dryuea to a Gomer.l 
XS (0 Hall CArnw. 47 lo the intent that hie anaie ahoalo 
not bee included in a straight or driven to a comer, tdit 
CoTCB , Atmitr, to shut vp in a comer, bring inio a etraic, 
iSSs Gbo. Euot Sitae M. vii, * 1 don't want to act the eon* 
stable said the farrier, driven btoa comer by this merdlese 
reasoning. 1869 TeoLLora H$ /Cssew xxxvL (1878) sox He 
had been driven into a comer by the perttnadous Ingenuity 
of Mias French. 

6. transf, A small, out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice or intrusion ; ' a secret 
or remote place* (J.). Done in a eomeri done 
privily or covertly. ITele and comer : see Hole. 

X38a Wyclif Acts xxvL 96 Fonfxth nether in a comer ia 
oujt of these thingitt don. Ta 1400 Marts Artk. 1640 Lokea 
the contree be cfere, the comers are Urge. CovER- 

pALB yer. ii. 34 Not in comers and boles only^but openly 
in all these places. 1598 Stabket England 1. 1. 6 Rychea 
hepyd in corneiyii, neuer applyd to the vse of other. xSgd 
A. Day Eny, Seerstary l (1635) 44 There wa3..no bro- 
thel-house mit he haunted, no odde corner but he knew. 
1649 Br. Hall Cates Consc. iv. viiL 475 Whatever prirata 
coiiimct may be transacted in corners bttwixt the parties. 
XTXA Pore Epil. Rawest J. Short r8 la some close comer 
of the soul, they sin. 187s Jowett PUdo (ed. a) IL 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light upon a dark comer of the 
human mind. 1889 J Kaaorr Coming tf Frksn Ui. x6o Such 
things were not dooe in a comer. 
h.fig. 

>836 J. Halley in Life (1843)58 , 1 have hit on a newplaa 
of redeeming an odd corner of time. s86e Stanley ysva. 
Ck (1877) I. xiii. 358 Those quiet comers of history which 
are the green spots of all time. 


o. To keep a comer : to reserve a entail place. 

1914 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondysksts, (Percy Soc.) p. xlU, 
Solte man. and spore thou a comer of thy belly. 1604 
Shaks. 0th. tik iiu 973, 1 had rather be a Toad. .Then keepe 
a comer in the thing 1 loue For others vsee. Eysa Stbblb 
Engluhman Na 48. 319 Malefactors, .preserve as it were a 
Corner of their Sonia for theieoeptioo of Pity. 1771 
Golobm. Haustch of Venison too * What the de'ii, mon, a 
pasty ! ' re-echoed the Scot ; ' Tliottgh splitting. I'll still keep 
a corner fur that 


7 . Any part whatsoever, even the smallest, most 
distant or secluded (as no comer, every eomer). 

1506 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. X731) 131 b, It Bhall leaueno 
comer of our 8oale8..vnaarched. 1596 Fleming PassepL 
Efist, 4x6 All myates and fogges m ignoraunce, Miay be 
driven away out of all the comers of this kiiigdome. 16x4 
Br. Hall RecolL Treat. Bax AU the world was theirs, scarce 
any comer ours. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 5^ But first with 
narrow search 1 must walk round This Garden, and no 
comer leave nnspi'd. ■ 1700 Dhyden ( T.), I turn'd, and 
try'd each corner of my bed, To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. xS^ M acaulay Hist. Eny.ll. exp There 
was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt. 1886 H.Conway Lsvinyor Dead xiv. My friend must 
iiave seen every nook and corner in the house. 

8 . An extremity or end of the earth ; a region, 
quarter ; a direction or quarter from which the 
wind blows {phs.\ 

xga aCovKRDALE Ps, xciv. 4 In his honde are all y^ eomeri 
of tlm earth — fsa, xi. 19 He shal . . gather tofiether .. 
the outcastes of luda from the foure corners of y wortde. 
1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. ti. 64 a. The Souldters 
heide a councell for their wages, wliiche was promised them 
. .or els Im brought into a better corner. 1599 SuaKb. Much 
Ado 11, ilk 103 Sits the winde in that corner? x6xx — 
Cymb. n. hr. aS. sfigt Hobbeb I^ev. ti. xxvii. 155 In this 
comer of tl>e world. 1694 Gaytoh Pieas, Notes 11. ii 39 
Physitians from tixe four comers arc called. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1704) 06 The Wind lying in that Comer at least 
three quarters of the Year. 1714 Swift DrapieFs Lott, iv. 
We are perfectly saib from that Comer. lyag Db Fob Voy, 
round IVoridkiBeo^ z8 We.. were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of win^ from the same comer, or near It. 
1870 Max MUllbr A. Reliy. (1873) 159 We find the an- 
cient worship of the Aryan race carried to all the comers 
of the earth. 


IV. Elliptical and technical uses. 

9. A corner’d ish for the table. 

1814 Mibb FxRRnta Inker, xiv, Silver tureens and oomara. 
Ibid, xlvi. Her silver comers were very handsome. 

10 . A cap or guard used to protect the corner of 
anything ; the leather covering of the comer of a 
half-bound book. 

U. Bookbinding, A triangular tool used in gold 
or blind tooling. 
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12. C/iS, A mark placed at the angle of a tract 
which has been aurveyed. Cf. corner’trit in i6. 

187a S. Dk Vrrb Anuruanitmt 1^3 We have frequently 
heard the old Rurv^ora along the Omo nay that they often 
met with his [Col. Crawford'a] cumera. .Every tract of land 
bla^ by a clAiiiiant..[iR] defined by what the aurveyors 
call the corncni. 

13. Games, a. Association Football. (In full 
corner- kick.) A free kick from the comer of the 
field obtained by the opposite side in^hen a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

xVif! Sp<rrtiHg Lift s8 Mar. a/5 7 'wo corner kicIcR fell to 
them in quick Rucceasion. tbfd.^ Forty ininutei>. from the 
start, a comer fell to the Preston men. 1888 BAdminton 
Libr.^ Athleiks 340 If a player kick the ball over his own 
goal line, the opposite aide have a 'comer-kick'. 

f b. IVhist. (See quot.) 

a tSag Forby Voc. IC. Anglia^ Corner^ a point in a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a shilling a corner, 
not sixpenny or shilling points. i8a^ Scott St, Rman's 
xxxix, If, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a corner at whist. 

o. Four corners f a game : see Foub. 

14. Comm. A speculative operation in which a 
combination or syndicate buy up the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any commodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a comer, by rendering them unable to fulfil their 
engagements except by buying of the combination 
of corner-men at their own price. (Of C/.S. origin.) 

Sometimes applied to any combination to raise the price 
of an article by securing a monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost sight of. 

i8S7 Hunt's Merck. Mag. (N. Y.) July XXXVII. 115 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stock, 
a larger, .than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
is called a corner. . Having inflated the market . .they make 
a sudden call for several thousand shares of stock on their 
buyer’s option, and then there comes a sharp time among 
the^ sellers, who are generally all short. This creates an 
active demand, and the clique sell their cash stock to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at much lower prices to the very parties selling it. s868 
Chicago Tribune 1 Oct., The Corner of Corn. 1877 R. 
CsirvEN Stock Exek. Securities 49 A ' corner ' . . is a Counter- 
rig to which a rig for the fall is liable. s8Bx Daily News 
14 Sept. 9/6 The league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldham to check-mate the Liverpool ' cor- 
ner’. 1883 The American VI, 164 'Corners' in railroad 
stocks or iron rails, Sat. Rett. 5 Oct. 377 The cotton 

comer in Liverpool . .collapsed on Monday last. 

16. attrib. and Comb. a. ///. (^situated in or 
at a comer*), as corner*cupboard^ -gatet •houses 
-jVw, ‘Piece, f ‘port ( ■* gate), etc. 

XS 3 S CovKBOAt.« 9 Ckron. xxvL 9 And Osias buylded 
towres at Jerusalem vpon the comerporte. 1601 Holland 
B/iny 1 . 198 They make of yuoiy the very principals and 
comer posts of their houses. i6xx Bible 9 A'lWjer xiv. 13 
From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the comer gate. 1663 
Pspvs Diar^ 3 May, Young Dawes, that sits in the new 
comer-pew in the church. 1887 Congreve Old Both. v. xi. 
Walk to that comer-house. 18^1 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 11 . 
X47 In each cell 1 saw a pretty little comer cupboard. x886 
Besant Ckildr. Giheon 11. x, He. .stopped at a corner house. 

(Chiefly with meaning * done in a 
comer ’ : see b'lj ns comer^contract, ‘meetings etc. 

i«Bo StDiiEy Arcadia 111. 350 Casting a kinde of corner- 
look upon him. 1389 Aar. Sandys Serm, (1841) 50 These 
comer contracts, without consent of parents. 1994 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. ft 8 (1639) 38 They had their secret corner- 
meetings. 1619 W. WiiATELEYf 7 arf!r Husk. ii. (1639)44 Dru 
this comer-seeking . . vice into the open view. 1891 J. 
F[rbakr I Agrippas Occ. Witfi comer-whisperings 

from house to bouse, a 1670 Hackkt Abp. Williamt 1. 
(1699) 134 Our comer-miching priests. 

10. Special Comb. : oorner-boy (in Ireland) — 
CoBNBR-MAN 3 ; oorner-ohiael, a chisel w'ith two 
rectangular edges for cutting the corners of mor- 
tises ; oomer-oove {jslang) -> Cornbb-man 2 ; 
oorner-dlah, a dish for the corner of the table ; 
oorner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle; corner- 
kick (sec 13 ) ; corner-lot ( U.S>i, a plot of ground 
(with its block of buildings') at the corner of two 
streets or roads, having a frontage to each ; 
f comer-pie, ?a pie for the comer of the table; 
oomer-pleoe, a piece (casting, tool, etc.) for 
strengthening or aealing with comers ; comer 
pillar (Coackbuilding) : see qnot. ; ooraer-plate, 
an iron angle-plate for protecting or strengthening 
the comers of anything ; comer-punoh, an angular 
punch for cleaning out comers; oomer-saw, a 
saw for cutting off the comers of a block ; corner- 
tile, a tile used for capping the hip of a roof, a 
hip-tile ; comer-tooth (see qnot.) ; comer-tree 
{17. S.), a tree which marks the comer of a sur- 
veyed tract Also Cobnkr-cap, -btone, etc. 

x88a Standard 7 Sept. 3^4 Hie Dublin loafen, or * ^corner 
boys', as they are called. 1886 Dublin Daily Ejtprese 
K Apr., In the Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and James 
Kinsella, two corner boys, were charged with having com- 
mitted a violent and unprovoked assault. 189X Mayhbw 
Lofut. Labour IV, 445 (FaLTmtr) *1 mean by *comer-covea 
them sort of men who is always a standing at the comers of 
the streets and chafling respectable folks a passing by'. 
1796 Mrs Glasbb Cookery v. 48 It is a pretty *coraer-dfsh 
for dinner or supper. 18W Bryce Amer. Commw. III. iv. 
Ixxxi. 68 To keep m store in a ' ^corner lot ’ is the ambition 


of the keen-witted ltd. 1838 Six W. Bbeiulby Lest Lady 
(N.), A knights daughter . . that hoa not one commendable 
quality, more then to moke a ^corner pye and a sailed. 1794 
W, Felton Carriages Gloss., *Comtr Pillars, the comer 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act 17 Edw, /F*, c. 3 Roftile 00 
crestile *com«rtile ft guttertde. 1699 WiLiaroRo Arckii, 17 
The comer tyles have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1706 Neve SuildetTt Diet., NiP‘TyUs, 
Comer^Tyles. These ore to lie on the Hips, or Comers of • 
Roofs. 1799 Johnson, *Comer-teetk of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes ; two 
alcove and two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. FarriePs 
Diet. 1889 Fammes Americanisms, ^Corner- trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 

t Corner, sb. 2 Obs. • Cobnkl sb.^, a battlement, 
embrasure. 

e X340 Cursor M. 7994 (tAud MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho comers [v.r. kimels, caraele.s] with ore peynt. CX400 
M AUNDBV, vL 6a It hath many toures, pynacles and comeras 
[Roxb. (ix. 35) kinielles and toures ; Fr. kemeux^ 

Comer (kp* Juaj ), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with comers, give comers 
to. ^hiefly in pa. pple.) 

X367TRBVISA If igden (Rolls) I. 305 p" ilond Corsica is cor- 
nered wib many forlondcs, schetynge in to the see. a 1674 
Milton I/ist.Mosc. iiLdSsi) 487 The Imperial City. . built 
of white stone four square, .corner'd with four white Towers. 
X838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. x8x Its walls, are whitewashed, 
and cornered with stone. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 
a6 .Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters. 

b. To corner off: to finish off with comers, to 
bring to a square. (Cf. round off.) 

X893 Hickik tr. Aristopk. (1879) 11 . 581 The comering-oflT 
of verses. 

2 . 'I'o place or set in a comer. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 179 pe citee . . is cornered 
wi 'vnne dippy nge of ^ walles fuste by [le see side. 
x868 Browning King St Bk. viii. 45 A decent domicile 
Cornered in snug Condotti. i8n — Red Cott, Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosiest nook of all. x888 Times (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may be 'skied' or 
'cornered * simply because it chances to fit a vacant space. 

8 . To drive into a comer ; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position ; to put in a ' tight 
place * ; to bring to bay. (App. of U.S. origin.) 

X84X Cat LiN N. Amer. Jud.(tB44) II. xlii. 67 Their enemy, 
who had cornered them up in such a way that there was no 
other possible mode for their escape. X89X Hawthorne 
Ho. Sett. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepxiliah, usually displays 
remarkable frankness . . on being absolutely cornered, and 
brought to the point of personal intercourse. x866 Coruk. 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses . . bolt about the yard . . and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 548/9 A rat will fight a man if cornered. 

D. Jig. To put into a position of difficulty or 
embarrassmeut. collocj. (Chiefly U.ST^ 

1848 I.0WELL Fable /or Critics Poet. Wks. (Moxon) 345 
Although there are few so Outrageously cornered by fate as 
poor Crusoe. X867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 11 . l 9X 
Clement was cornered. It was neces.sary to say something. 
x868 Yates Rock Ahead iii. iii. He felt that he was morally 
'cornered'. x88x Mark Twain Prince 8 Pauper vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. 

4. Comm. I'o operate against (a particular stock 
or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 
Cobnbb (14); to bring under the control of a 
‘comer*. (Of origin.) 

The sense-development was (1) to comer the speculative 
sellers of a given stock ; (9) to corner the stock or com- 
modity ; (3) to corner the Exchange, or market. 

X897 Hunt's Merck. Mag. (N. YO July XXXVII. 135 The 
manners of the stock cornered, i860 in Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. 1871 Guardian X9 Nov. x 598/1 Some speculators 
hud ' cornered ' the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought more for the October delivery than can possibly 
arrive. i88x Standard 99 July 5/8 Flagrant instances of 
. . ‘ cornering' and ' rigging ' the market, /bid. 14 Sept. 4/7 
When sellers have contracted to supply a quantity in excess 
of what they can obtain they are said to be ' Cornered ’. 
1883 Manck. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who at- 
tempt to * corner ' cotton. 

D. intr. To form a ‘corner^ in a stock or com- 
modity. 

a i860 A IVeek in fVa/l Street 8x (Bartlett) These [ 1 >rokenl 

5 enerally unite in squads for the purpose of cornering. x88x 
Jaily Jvews 98 Sept. 4/7 There are many stocks even in 
America in which the . . Wall-street operators would not 
dream of attempting to comer. 

6 . trans. a. lo take round a comer, b. To 
go round (a comer) in a race-conrse. {colloa.) 

x86i Dickens f;/. Expect. Ill ^9 He was taken down the 
Dover road, and cornered out of it. 1864 Saunders Neiue 
Lett,, Ford gaining a little until they came to the turn into 
the straight run in to the finish, which Rogers cornered 
beautifully. 

6 . intr. To abut or impinge on at a comer; 
to meet at a comer or angle. U.S. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home The woman 

led us to a pew cornering on one of the side-aisles. 1883 
Pall Mall G. y) Aug. 1 1/9 The junction where Montgomery, 
Yell, and Garland counties comer. 

Co‘merable, a, nofice-wd. That can be 
‘ cornered ’ (see Corner v. 4). 

x88i Daily News a8 Sept. 4/7 Useful articles of duly 
consumption are. perhaps, * coroerable but only at enor- 
mous outlay and risk. 

tCo*mer-oap. Obs. A cap with four (or three) 
comers, worn by divines and members of the 
Universities in 16 ^ 1 7 th c. See also Cornered 3 . 


*573 AVw Custom 1. i. in HasL Dodeley III. xx It Is a 
pestilent knav^ he will have priests no comer-c^ to wear. 
X97S Brieff Disc. Troubl. Prmuck/imii 1 846) ai3 YflT soipleiMe, 
corner capp, and tippet have bjn badges off ydolotres. s6e9 
Stow Ann. 1439 The heads of the University of Cambridge, 
all clod in Scarlet gownes, and comer CcqM. 164a Deciar. 
Lords 4> Com. to Gen. Assembly Ck, Scotl, 5 A letter., 
against the Surplice, Tippet, Corner-cap. X676 J. Philups 
Tavernier's Trav. , India 1. xiii. 77 Nor do they [the Jesuits] 
wear Hats or Comer-Caps, as in Europe. 
pg, 1988 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. id. 53 Long. Am I the first y* 
haue lieen periur'd soT Biron. , , Not by two that 1 know ; 
Thou makest the triumphery [triumviryj, the corner cap of 
aocietie. 

t COTner Oree'per. Ohs. One who creeps in 
comers ; fig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

X96a Burn. Faults Ck,, Beccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor, or such Scauingers, and comer creepers, os this 
Champion is . . deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
comers. 1589 Cooper Admon. 46 But what careth such a 
corner-creeper what he saith of any man T x6x8 E. Elton 
Exp. Rom. vii. (1699) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away os a prey, by hypocnticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-cree^rs. a xkjo Hacket Abp. tVilliams n. {1602) 
X49 The tumults of sectaries, corner-creepers, and de- 
bauched hang-by's. 1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 
91 X Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everywhere. 

So t Co rner-CMOivlBg ppl. a, Obs. 
x6xe Bp. Hall A/ol. Brownisis ft 57 The comer-creeping 
Brownists. 1631 Hkylin St, George iBi A slid and corner- 
creeping kind of people, active in private places. 1638 in 
Maidment Sc. J^asouils 40 From corner-creeping par- 
lour preachers. .Almighty God deliver us I 

Cornered (k^ iudjd), ///. a. [f. Corner sb, 4- 

-KD-^.l 

1 . Having a corner or comers. (Frequently in 
composition, as three-cornered, sharp-cornered.) 

rx330 R. Brunns Chron. IVace (Rolls) 10310 Cornered as 
a ch^er quarre. 1398 Tmevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxix. 
(1495) 5x9 A byx cornerd stune. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 93 
Corneryd, anptlatus. 155X KBroRDR Cast. 

111 Cornered bodies be most viiapt fur to run. ij^ Wvrley 
Armorie 139 Whose cornerd shield was laid with ^ilfull blew. 
160X HoLLANo/V/wy 1 . 73Tlie indented creekes and cornered 
nouks [of Peloponiiebus). 1796 Sir J. Hill Herbal y. 114 
The leaves are cornered and smooth. 1779 T. Forri-st 
Voy. New Guinea o A large four cornered saiL 18x7 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. 90 .'%arp>coraered, as in quartz and 
calcedony. Blunt-cornered, as in common opal. 

+ 2 . Having (geometrical) angles. Obs. 
xMx Recorde Pathw. Kntnvl, i. xxx, Those iij. lines will 
msuce a triangle equally cornered to the triangle assigned. 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. iv. (1611) 44 A cornered Line is 
framed of sundry lines meeting together cornerwise. 

+ 8 . Cornered cap \ ■■Cobner-oap. Obs. 

1983 Stubbrs Anal. Abus. 11. 1x5 The cornered cappe, say 
these mistenous fellows, doth signifie. .the whole monarchy 
of the world. East, West, North, and South. 1990 Green- 
wood Answ. De/. Read Prayers 96 If yt be not necessarie, 
put such conueniency in your cornerd Cnpp, or surplus. 
rx64o in Maidment Sc, Pastils (x868; 130 Will make the 
Pope curse his mishap And Prelats wail their corner’d cap. 
x6fa N. O Boileau's LeLutrin iv. 75 His corner’d Cap (for 
fear of cold) on 's Head. 

4 . See Corner v, 2, 3. 

Cornerer (k^jnsru). [f. Corners. 4 + -erV] 
Comm. One who makes a ‘ corner * in a particular 
stock or commodity ; a corner-man. 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct., The unhappy 'sellers short*., 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
'cornerers* are willing to sell it. x886 W. Graham Soc, 
Problem 157 Some successful 'cornerer' of cotton or com. 

Cornering (kp-jnsriq), vbl. sb. [f. Corner v.] 

1 . Acting or dealing in a comer. 

x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Afanaruvringi 1^32)9 Take care of 
her asides, and her whisperings, and her cornerings. 

2 . Comm, The action of making a ' corner * : see 
Corner v. 4. Also attrib. 

ax86o N, Y. ^ml. Comm. (Bartlett), The remarkable 
fluctuations in the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
auccessful cornering operation. x88x Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 
The iniquitous system of * Cornering* which has crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pall Mall G. 90 Aug. ^/9 Bonds 
to bearer are not. .a promising subject for cornerings. 

CornerleiB (kpunsiles), a, [f. Corner sb, •¥ 
-LERB.] Having no comers, without comers. 

1998 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11. iv. (1641) 139 Joyntless, 
pointless, cornerleas. 01631 Donne Upon TransL ej 
Psalms IK.), [They] thrust into straight coroera of poor wit 
Thee, who art cornerless and infinite. 1703 Holcropt 
Lastatef's Pkysiog. vii. 45 Smooth cornerless foreheads, 
t COTnerly, adv. Obs. rare"- K [f. as prec. + 
-LT 2.] Carnerwise, diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Ckeste iv. iv. (repr.) 150 The yssue or goyng 
oomerly or angularly aygnefyetn cautele or subtilyte. 

Oo*mer-iiian. 

1 . The eud man of a row of ‘ negro minstrels 

1873 Slang Diet. s.v., There are Jwo comer men, one 

pnerally pmys the bones and the other the tambourine. 
Comer-men are the groteaques of a minstrel company. 
1884 Sat. Rev, 7 June 740/x At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the ' end-men ', who ore known in England, oddly 
enough, as the * corner-men *. 

2. One who lounges about street-comers, a street 
' loafer ’ or * rough *. Cf. comer‘boy, c.-cove 
(Corner sb. i6). 

Ckamb. /ml. 98 Feb. 136 Curley Bond was well 
known in the district (in London] as a loafer and * corner- 
man x886 Sat. Reft, 13 Feb. 919 Processions of the most 
peaceful character are protected against comer-men and 
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3 . Comm, One who maket a ConvtR (sK 14). 

siSs Ditify Sept. 4/7 A rofwer. properly spealciog, 

may be callbi a secoodarV not apriinarvbpaculauon. .Some 
one has uken liberties with the market by speculatively soil- 
ing what he has not got ; and the oomerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Pobs by spoiling the spoilers. sSBy 
GmrdUm 33 June 0S5 The forestallers of the middle ages 
are reproducra in the eomer*fflen of to-day. 

Co*ni«r-stoiie. 

1 . One of the stones forming the qnoin or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. 

WvcLiF Joh xxxviiL 6 Who dide doun the comer ston 
of It? 1557 North tr. Gutuara'i DiaU Pr, 550/1 The 
comer stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1597 Hooker Reel, 
Pol. IV. Ixxi. I a That first-laid corner-stone in Zerrubabels 
buildings. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. a See you yond Coin 
a* th* Capitol, yond corner stone? 17^ Watts Logie iv. 
il Rule I The largest and fairest building sinks.. to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner-stones of it are feeble 
and insufficient. iSfia Rickman Archil. 63 The 

quoins or comer stones are arranged in a peculiar manner. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindi^. 94 The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough at mbble. 

b. hg, (esp. in refereqee to its function in con- 
soliaating the building.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 19155 (Cott.) Jesu ..hat es mad als a 
quarner stan For to male tuin folk an. s^ Wyclif EOh. 
it. ao Aboue bildld on the foundement of apostlis ana of 
prophetis, bi that hi^este corner stoon, Crist Jhe^u. 1768- 
74 TucKxa Lt. Nai. 1 . 513 A trust in God is the grand 
corner stone of all religion. 1803 Syd. Smith if'Ar. (1859) 
I. 3^a^ The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depends. 1875 
Towett Plato led. a) IV. 30 Wl^ should we make an am- 
biguous word the corner-stone ot moral philosophy ? 
t 2 . The coving of a fire-place. Obs. 

xm T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 118 ComeroioHOS . . are 
a Stones.. of which there standi one in each Jamb of a 
Chimney. Their Faces are hollow in the breadth, being a 
certain Sweep of a Circle . . their heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantl»tree. 

Gornerwise (kp inaiwaiz), adv. [See -wise.] 
In the manner of a corner ; so as to form a corner 


or angle ; diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chesss iv. iv. (repr.) 150 The alphyn goeth 
alwey comerwyse fro the thyrd poyiit to the thyrd poynt. 
1480 — Descr. Eng. 40 Y^hape endlong and corner-wese. 
1988 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. U594I4X Their legges 
. .are placed in regard of the backebone when they walke. . 
cornerwise, not downeright 1^ R. H. Sch. Reercat. 
35 Close up the open end, by turning in the Paper of Paste- 
board corner-wise. 1858 Hawthorns Fr 4- It. Tmls, II- 
AO Squares meeting one another cornerwise. 1857 Mrs. 
C A8KBI.L C.Bronto 1 The gable-ended houses, which obtrude 
themselves corner-wise on the widening street 


tCOTneryi O. Obs. ? Abounding in comers. 
1578 Newton tr. Lonmids Cofuplex. is a, The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerie ventricles of the brayne. 

Cornet (k^in^t), sb.^ Forms: 4-9 oornette, 
5 oomett, oornete, 8 (oomit), 6- cornet, [a. 
OF. comet — Pr. cornet^ It, cometto dim. of Rom. 
corno, corny cor L. cornU horn.] 

1 . A wind-instrument: i’A- In eaily times a 
wind-instrument made of a horn or resembling a 
hom ; a horn (^obs.). f b. A rude musical instru- 
ment of the oboe class (obs.). o. Now a brass 
musical instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or pistons for producing notes additional 
to the natural harmonics; also called comef-d^ 
piston (see d), and CoRZfOPEAif. 

\ax^ Morto Arth. 1758 With comettes and clarions, 
and clcrgialle notes, a 1400 Octouian 68 Trompyt, taborus 
and comettys crye. Ibid. 1070 Whan he was on hors y-sette, 
Men touched trumpes and cornette. 1530 Palscr. 009/1 
Cornet, a home, cornet, c 1810 T. Randolth Eclogue in 
Farr A'. P. Jos. i <xB48) aSo When we all haue slept. Pan’s 
comets blowes, and the great sheepshear’s kept. i8ss 
Bible b Sam. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord . . on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
comets, and on cimbals. i8ix Coryat Crudities ass Some- 
times sixteene played together vpon their instruments, ten 
Sagbuts, fonre Cornets, and two Violedegambaes. 1793 
SouTHKY Triumph of IVeman xo8 Shrill were heard the 
flute. The cornet^ sacicbut, dulcimer, and lute. 1843 Pres- 
con- Mexico vn. 1. (1864) I'hey marched by the sound 
of atabal and cornet. x888 Bus ant Jnuor House xix. 198 
Fifes, comets, and all kinds of musical instruments. 

transf. 1590 T. M[oufet] Silhwormet 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little comet which our cares doth fill. 

d. Comet ct fiston, d pistons [both forms also in 
F.] : » 1 c ; Also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the comet. 

1838 Mus. World 3 Tune T. xqb The corHotta or comet do 
gistoH. 1837 ibid, aq Dec. VI 1 . 854 The Cornopean, known 
Ui France as the Cornet-k-pistona 1843 Alb. Smith Phys. 
Evening Parties (1846) 67 The cometoMiiston would long 
ere this nave dropped fisat asleep. 1838 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. 
Serliod Instrument. 149 The comet-a^iistons is very much 
the fashion ia France at present. 1879 ScribnePs Mag. 
XIX. 9oa/a The trombones, the trumpets . . a comet-a-piston. 

d. The name given to several kinds of organ- 
stops. 

Sola cornet^ a stop of a loud and powerful tone formerly 
used on the great organ. Echo comet, a stop of soft tone ; 
* still frequently wpUed to a compound stop of light tone in 
swell organs' (CTroveX Hence comet vMueUarUs (see 
quot-X 


tdfls Ofgom Specif, in Grove DM. Mno. 11 . anx/t Ofont 
Organ. .9. Coraet,to mldcUeC, 3raaks..EloetioOnpMt..i8. 
Cometj^ ranks, 17^ Sia J. Hanranis Hi»L Mmth IV. u 
X. X47 The compound stops [on an organ] am the Comet, . 
and sundry others. iSgs SispUL Organ 93 Hie comet Is 
the only mixturarngiater which does not repeat. Ibid., 
Comet ie also the name of an old, obsolete reed-register 
in the pedale. 1880 Orovc Diet. Muo. a v., l*he great organ 
Solo Comet eomprised either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pips*- 
Ibid.t The Echo Comet, of soft tone . . was of 3 ranks, or 
4 at most. Ibid.. 'Comet V(dttntaries'..ooniistM of runs 
and twirls for the right hand, played in single notes, first 
on the louder stop and then repeated on the softer. 

2 . A piece of paper rolled in a conical form 
and twisted at tne apex, used for wrapping np 
groceries, etc. f Also a conical filter-pa^r. 

1530 Palsgr. aoo/z Cornet to put spice in. Hollv- 
BANu Treat. Fr. Pom. Vm Comet de papier eomme d*Apo. 
iieairt. a comet or Coffin, such as Grocers make of paper 
to put spice in. x8xx Cotcr., Cartouche, the comet of 
paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels 
they retaile. 1886 W. Harris tr. Ltmory's Chym. (ed. 3) 
496 Separate Che Oil in a Funnel lined with a comet of brown 
Paper, xyag Bradley Fam. Diet, II. s.v. Nicetiana. The 
People carry about their Necks, small Funnels or Comets 
made of the Leaves of Palm. 1833 TaiPt Mag.W.^^ A 
fresh roll, and some salt screwed in a comet of paper. xOfe 
Darwin in Life 4 Loti. (1887) HI. aax To carry the insects 
in their paper ‘ comets '. 
t b. (See quot.) Obs. 

^ X731 Bailkv vol. II, Comet [uith Chymlsts], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vesseL 
1 3 . A piece of bread cut in a conical form. Obs. 
lutroniMatiou of Abp. Nevelt in Warner Antiq, 
Culin. (z79x) xox Then uncover your salt, and with a cornet 
of Dreade touch it in four paites. Ibid.. He taketh the assay 
with Cornetts of trencher bread of his owne cuttyng. 
t 4 . A farrier's instrument formerly used for 
blood-letting. Obs, 

xS$o Blundbvil Horsemeutship iv. 6a First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a comet, or drawer. 
x6xo Markham Masierp. 11. Ixxi. 337 With a comet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh aboue the bone. 1839 
T. 1 )B Grey Compl. Horsem. 75 Open the same round about 
with your cornet, xeai in Bailey. 

6. A Bask or other vessel in shape like a hom. 

x886 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. i. ix. (ed. 3* a6s Pour 
out your matter into a Cornet or Iron Mortar [F. uh crouset 
defer]. Ibid,. Pour it into the Iron Cornet [P. ie comet 
do /er\ xq%% Bradley Fam. Did. II. s.v. Suffusion. 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Comet. 

6. Meted. In gold assaying : The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy U rolled after 
the process of cupelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitric acid to free it from the silver ; the 
small coil of purtfled gold remaining after this 
process. Also cornette, 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. II. X45 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking core that the cornet does not 
falL 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell’s Teehn. Edstc. IV. 
X91/X [Tne gold] is then . . rolled up by hand into a spiral 
form. * The Cornette ’. as this is called, is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid. z8Bs Watts Diet. Chem.. 
Gold Assay II. 935 Withdrawing the cracibles from the 
furnace we find in each a small cornet of bright gold. 

7. In various isolated senses, chiefly technical ; 

t a. A small cucumber (see quot. 1658). t b. The name 
of a fish (see quot. 1678). o. Dressmaking. "I'he cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the large end of a trampet' (Mrs. 
Leach), d. 'Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattle-snake* (Mayne RxC. Lex. x66o). e- A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. X874X 

X83B Evelyn Fr. Card. (X675) 083 Wnich they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns. 1878 Phillips av., 'fhere is also a sort of 
shell Fish called inXatin Buccinum. in English Comet, and 
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both from the figure of a winding hom, which it resembles. 
17x1 Bailey, Comet, .also a Fish resembling a Horn. 1847 
Vkarsley Deafness 175 llie Ear-cornets which are fixra 
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into the ears and retained there by metallic springs . . leave 
tile hands at liberty. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Comet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external ear. It is used in cases of obstruction of the meatus 
emditorius. .and is made of gold or silver. 

H 8. As a translation of Lat. cornu in sense 
‘ wing of an anny *, 

1814 Raleigh Hist. World 11 . v. iil | ax. 496 He placed 
them, .all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Cometa 1839 Horn & Robotiiam Goto Lang. Uni. 
IxvU. I 708 The forces . . are cast into a squadron, foure- 
simare, fortified with wings or comets Icomsbus munftam]. 
9 . OmA, as oornet-b.orn«-CoKMXT 4; oornet- 
pot, a pot in which the * comet’ of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (see 6) ; oornet-atop 
■i 1 e ; oomet-winder, one who winds or blows 
a hom. 

a 1881 Holyday yuvonal as Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus gave To a dear cornet-winder. 17x1 CompL 
Fam, Piece iii. 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins . . 
with the Point of your Comet 4 iom. 1869 Eng. Meek, 17 
L>ac. 330/1 , 1 have tried the assay pots (comet pots). 
Comat (kp'inkt), sb.'^ Also 6-9 oomette, 6-7 
erron, ooron«t(t. [a. F. cornette, dim. of conte 
Rom. coma f. sing., hom Lw cornua n. pi., horns.] 
1 . A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies, 
tb. A part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace or the like banging down the sides of the 
cheeks. 0. The great white head-dress of Sisters 
of Charity. 

' A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vied in old time, and 
at this day by some old woman* (Cotgrave); 'the upper 
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(i8xsy i3B (jam.) Ane quaUT of gium«U|^ with tua toraettls. 
i88b Loud, Cum. No. 1789^4 Loet. CortMt tbo 

Head. 1897 Cteoo IfAumgPt Trmo. (tTp8) 13^ 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. , sM A 
Spnr Fit, Paris X07 They sat up all lillM tbdr 


a8 Fab. 357 The white cornette and gray rtibe of tne Sisters 
of St. Vincent de favL 

2 . ‘ A scarf anciently worn by doctors (J 0 » 88 
part of their academical costnme, 

1838 Phillips, Comet. (French) n kinde of binck Tnffntn, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Law used to wear on the 
collar of their robes as an Ensign, or badge of their degree. 
1 8 . The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing giadually to a point $ 
cf. Cosnutb B. a. 

1379 Digges Strmid, 107 Neither nay they, .departs 
from their Comets or Ensignes. 1390 Untoh Corr, (P^b.) 
486 The Englithe encountered them with so great resolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thre comets, idea 
F. Markham Bh. War 111 i. 1 9, 84 This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Comet hath all the Priuiledget which an En- 
signs of foot hath. I78B Carte Hist, Eng. 111 . xo Nine 
Comettes and six stanaa^s were taken in the pursuit 18^ 
Hist, Rec. yd Regi$n, Foot 51 Three Cometator Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb, 1383 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. 88 h. The 
Princes Cornet bearer. 1817 G. CnALMEne Prof. Church^ 
yard’s Chippet at Churchyard aerved under count de In 
March, as comet bearer to 850 light horsemen, 
b. A pennon or flag used in signalling. 

1873 Bbdposd Sailor's Pocket Bk. vu. (ed. a) ad; With a 
Comet Under. 

1 4 . A company of cavalry, so called (mm the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use.) 

1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Lews C. 11. 56 b. There came 
out of the Wood twoo Comettes of horsemen. 1394 Peblu 
Baft. Alcazar Wlcs. 1889 11 . 95 Take a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed puces. s8o6 Holland Sueton, 
too A cerulne Ckptaine over a comet of horse-men. x888 
Art of War 54 The Cavalry march, in little Squadrona 
each consisting of two Comets. 1838 Hist. Roe, yd Rogim, 
P'eet 7 Companies of foot were at this period [iSTs] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Comets. 

P erron. coronet : xmB Grenbwey Tacitud Ann. xm. IL 
{1622} 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-men. 
xdxi Spred Hist. Gt Brit. vi. xlvi. x6o Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or troopes of horse, 
ff. The fifth commissioned omcer in a troop of 
cavalry, who carried the colours; corTtsponding 
to the ensign in infantry. (No longer in use.) 

1379 Dioobb Stratiot. 13a The chiefe ofeveryt Troupe or 
at tne least their Lieutenants or Comets, xm PusqsUfs 
Ret. C iij, For the grace . and order of euerie Cornette and 
Ensigne in the same, xdes Markham Souldiors Aecid. 44 
The Comet shall be armed and borst in all points. .like the 
Lieutenant, .he shall carry charged on hit right thigh, his 
Captaines Comet. 0187s Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) iia, 1 
had notice that Comet Joyce.. bad seised on the King's 
person. 1707 Frrind Peierborvsv’s Cond. Sp. a4a There 
were lliree good Horses for each Captain. .and one for the 
Cornet. x 88 o Mrs. Forrester R<^ 4 V. 1 . 91 One of Sir 
Brandon's great nephews was a Comet in my regiment, 
p erron. coronet : 1843 Cromwell Lett. s8 Sept., The 
horses that his Coronett Boulr^ took. t879 Claverhovsk 


in Lauderdale Papers Hi. xcv. 163 The first [shock] 


, „ . i6sl 

th<^ gave us broght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 
b The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 
In the Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is borne round the marches of the burgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Comet, followed by a 
large cavalcade. The gallop out of the town is the Comet’s 
Chase. 

1708 in Annals 0/ Hawick (1850), *rhe person elected cor- 
net, having declined to carry the pennif or colour, caused 
ane gmat disturbance. 

tOoTnet, u. Obs. [f. Cobnbt^AI] intr. To 
play on the comet or bom. 

161S Chapman Widowds T. iii. (D.), Here's a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cometting and tripping th’ toe. 

Comet, obs. f. Cobonet. 

0 omet-hrpiston( 8 : see Coenxt ^ 3.1 i d. 
Cornetcy (k^metsi). [f. Co&nbt j 3 .'^ + -ot.] 
The position or rank of a cornet. 

X781 Biogr. Diet, XII. 477 ( Jod.) His uncle, .diverted him 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcy in his own regi- 
ment- s8m Wellington in Gurw. Deep. V. 141 , 1 shall 
recommend your friend for an Ensigney. Should you prefer 
a (Jornetcy tot him, 1 may be able to give him one. sSta 
Manch. Even. News 0 May 3/1 He was afterwards gaxetted 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment of Life Guards. 
tCoTHeter. obs. Also 7 oometter, oor- 
niter. [f. Cobmst + -bk.] One who blows a 
horn or plays the comet. 

iday Hakbwill Apol. (1630) 439 So neat was the rabble of 
trumpettera, cornetters, and other Mtusitians. 1834 Laud’s 
Visitations in ^th Rep. Com, Hist. MSS, (1874) xaj/a Two 
corniten and two sackbutters. , for the decorum of our quire. 

CornetUrt (k/'inetist). [f. as prec. 4 -UT.] 
A solo comet-player. 

x88x Musical Standard Jan. qa/i In the Musical 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist. 1890 Lippincoils Mag, Tune App. viU, What 
d^ou think of that young cornetist 7 

Cometo, obs. C Cobndto. 

Cornette, variant of Cobret. 
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t ComattiaT. Obs. [C Cobkvt sb.^ + -ikb, 

-KBB.l i^COKNKTKB. 

1609 Holland /f imm. Mareelt. xnr.ii. 6 ThsM Brigands. , 
having, .hea^ the trumpettiers and comettieta sotind. 

Cornanla iomMe, dim. 

of <omU cornea. J One of the minute facets of the 
compound eyes of insects ; Cornkolk. 

1899 Todd CycL Anat. 11 . 9^/1 Each facet, or. .comeule, 
is the iiro{)er cornea of a distinct eye. IdiA., Immediately 
brhiiia each comeule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 
COTllllhCtor. A dealer in corn or grain ; a 
com -merchant. 

1699 /Wr Man'r Pita 8 Among the Corn-Factors, syig 

I. oHd. Gom. No. 5344/4 John Bcnnet of London, Comfactor. 
1789 Windham £ti. in Spttckea Pari, (i 6 ib; 1 . 152, I am 
no corn-factor who am tojprofit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Lisle Cakb Jud,^ Gwynnt I. i. 27 Mrs. F. the Ris- 
boiough comfactor’s wife, 

COTn-fedr Pcd on grain ; Jig, well-fed. 

1576 Gascoigne SttfU GL (Arb.) 78 Tlum cornfed beasts 
whose bellie is their God. Dbloney yackt Newb, viii. 
104 My folkes are so come led that we have much adoe to 
please them in their diet. 163B Pknkkthman A rtach, I lij b, 
An Ox stalled or Come fed, 241. a gmsse fed Ox x6x. 1889 
Fakmbr Diet, Amtr, 170/a A woman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump-— an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this kind of fora Hndian com] 

COTnfield, oom-fiold. A field in which 
corn is grown. 

1M3 FiTEHaaa. Huth, f 141 Stand ynge water in his come 
feeldes at tha landes endes or sydes. 1638 Pi<.nkbthman 
A rtach, K b, Great Floods, which destroyed Corne-fields, 
Pastures, and Beasts. 1717 Bebkrlbv Tour in Italy Wks. 
IV. 537 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines. 1883 
G. Lloyd Ebb 4* Plow 11 . 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and cornfields. 

[Sec Flag.] A plant of the genus 
Gladiolus or sword-lily, N.O. Iridaoem^ species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowers. 

1578 Lytb Dodotnt II. xxx^ii. 196 Come flagge or Gladioli. 
1397 Gbrarde Htrbal 1. Ixxvi. 105 French come flimge 
hath small stifie leaves. * 5 ^ PAaKiNSON Paraditi in Sole 
xxl 189 Next tinto the Flsgges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Come Flagges. 168B R. Holme A rmoury 

II. 71/x The Indian Corn-nag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stalk, and are of a sad red. x84i‘-4 Emer- 
son A*«r. Ser. 1. xi. 063 You shall still see.. the tasselled 
jpasB, or the corn-flags. z86i Dblamer FI, Gard. 27 Com 
Flat. — The wild European species, G. eommttmst is per- 
fectly hardy in England. 

COTn-flour. Meal of Indian com ground very 
fine ; also applied to flour made of rice or other 
gmin. 

18^1 Exhibit ioH, Ke/. juries (1852) 55 Untied Siatee . — 
Maize-flour, commonly called * com-meal ' or * corn-flour ' in 
the U. S. . .IS extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses in that coun^. s86o Illnetr, Lona,News XXXV 11 . 
Boj/a Summer Recipe for Patent Ctom Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. sflpa Trade Advi,^ The British Corn-flour 
prepared from Rice, 

COTn-flower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst com; 
spec, a. the common Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus; 
D. the Corn-rose or common Wild Poppy ; o, the 
Corn-cockle; tj. Golden or Yellow Comjlowerx 
the Corn-mari{'old. 

1378 Lytb Dodoene il xii, 161 This floure [Blew bottell] 
may also be called Hurte Side, and Coniefloure. 1397 
Gbraedb Herbal ccxl. 591 Of Blewe Bottle, or Come 
flower. Ibid, eexliv. § a. 606 These plants are called.. in 
English Come Marigold, yellow Come flower, and golden 
Come flower. A. M. CahelkouePeBk, PAyx/tf jayT Addc 

as much water of ulewe cornflowers, ifiafi Bacon Sylva S 482 
There be certain Corn-flowers which come seldome or never 
in other places . . but onely amongst Com; As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Yellow Mary-Cold, Wilde Poppy and Fumito^. 
1879 Lubbock ScL Led . ii. 37 The common but beautiful 
cornflower cyanus), 1885 £. Peacock in A cademy 

86 Sept. 204/2 Of the sunlight yellow and corn-flowers red. 

C0*rxi-;gr01llld. orch, A piece of land used 
for growing com ; com-land. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron, 111 . 823A The king.. lodged 
witnm 3 miles of the citie in a come cround up the river. 
17x9 Db Fob Crttsoe xi. (1840) 1 . 180 Two pieces of corn- 
ground. 17x7 Swift GN//iwriiL iv. 803 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 

CO'rn-llOa-'rdor. arch. One who hoards com 
or keeps it in order to realize a larger price. 

1^ Bp. Barlow Three Seme, iL 59 Coranoordera, who 
had rather the come should waxe fustie in their gamers, 
than to sell it out at a reasonable rate. 1398 J. Dickenson 
Greene in Cone. (x 6 j 8 ) 100 Greedy Corae-hoorders . . gener- 
ally cursed. 1631 C Firs-GBPraAV (Sitle) The Curse of 
Ccime-horders. 

OOTlI-llOlUia* fl. An ancient name for a 

granary. Obs. 

ctooo Suppl. yE(lHt*e Close, in Wr.-WQlcker tZsGrana- 
riuntt comhus. 1535 Covbrdale a Chron, xxxii. b8 Eeechias 
. .made him. .come houses for the increacc of come. 

2 . l/,S. — CORN-ORTB. 

COTn-hUBk. I/. S, The husk of coarse leaves 
enclosing the ear of Indian com. 

1B08 Med. Jml. XIX. 122 They sembbed him with corn- 
husks. 1864 K. Sargent Peculiar II. S2x llie cora-hosk 
puihshmenu . . Dry corn-husks are . .lighted, and the burning 
embers are whipped off.. so as to fall in showers of live 
sparks on the naked back. 

So Oorn-ltiukor, one who strips the husks from 
the ears of Indian com ; also a machine for this 
purpose. Oovn-hiuiklaig, the huricing of Indian 


com ; a gathering of neighbours at the house of a 
fanner to assist him in husking his Indian com, 
usually finishing up with feastmg and dancing: 
also called kuskit^ bee, 

1838 Haububton Traits Amer, //miw. (Bartlett^ There 
was a com-husking, and 1 went along with Sal Stebbins. 
1886 S. Longfellow Life Long/eiiew 1 . ii. 19 In autumn 
entering into the work and fun of the corn-husking. 1890 
Boston ( Mass. ) yrnl. Dec., A big corn-husking match, .each 
contestant husked and cribbed about 150 bushels. Mod, 
U, S. Newspaper Advi., The best com-husker made. 

Oornio (k^'^nik), a. Chem, [f. L. com-us 
(see Cornkl) -f -ic.] In Comic acid^ a synonym 
of Corbin, q.v. 

1838 T. Tmomson Ckftn. Ore, Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
. . discovered in it [bark <n Cornm (lorida\ a peculiar 
crystallized bitter substance . . which Tie distinguished by 
the name of comic acid. 1863 -8a in Watts Diet. Chem. 


Cornice (k^inis), sb. Forms : 6- oomloe, 7 
oomlahe, oomiohe (ooroniz), 6-8 ooronioe, 6 
ooronioh, (comiz), 6-g oomish. [The forms 
comice y comishe^ were taken immed. from F. and 
It. equivalents : cf. 16th c. F. cornice^ comise, in 
Cotgr. cornice, comiche * the comish or brow of a 
piller or wall’, mod.F. comiche; ad. It. comice 
(korni-tj^) * the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jetting peece or part of 
a house or wall* (Florio) ; represents the It. 

spelling; P'. comiche, Pjig. comish derive from 
It. pronunciation. The variants coronix, coronice, 
are based on 16-1 7th c. latinized forms. 

It. comice, the source of the word^ in all the mod. laiiga, 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical with comtce\-^\H 
cornLr, deem crow {Corvus Comix), and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word ; in the F ocabolario della Cmsca 
the two are separated. The L. terai for the architectural 
comice was cordna (Vitruvius), and some have conjectured 
that the It. comtee is in some way derived or cormpted 
from that word, the form coronix cited by Du Cange, and 
used in Eng. lyr Shutc in 1563, being assumed to be a con- 
necting linlc But there is no evidence for L. coronix before 
z6th c. Du Cange's example is of 1643. h» example of 
comix of 1605 ; both appear to be merely latinized forms of 
the Italian word, coronix being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with corOna, Another su^estion is that the 
It. comice was in some way related to X. corOnis, ^ulem^ 
Gk. xopwt'ic, given in Hesychius in the sense rb reArviaiox 
T^« oiKoSofivt inibtita ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building', the ‘cope-stone*. But this could not have 
phoneti^lly given it. comice, unless indeed the Glc. word 
had passed into popular Italian use, and been assimilated 
by popular perversion to cornice crow* Of this we have no 
evidence. ] 

1 . Jrch. A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building ; spec, the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

x« 63 SifUTE Archie. Cij b, The Coronix of the Pedestolle. 
Ibtd. D tv b, The Architraue, frise, & Comishe. 1575 
Laneiiam Let . (X67X) 56 Columns, .that supported a cumly 
Cornish, z^ Wotton Archsi. (1672) sa Ibey fpillanti 
have all their.. upper Adjuncts, as Architrave, Frixe, and 
Cornice. 1696. E ARL Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 277 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highest 
Cornish. 1663 Gerbibx Counsel xa Cornishes and Frontis- 
pieces over the Windows. z68i Cotton /W. (1765)329 

With all its Mouldings, Frixe and Coronice. zy^ Leoni 
tr. AlbertCs Archit. 1. 97 a, l^et there be Cornices of Stone 
. .projecting out acubit. 1833 Act 3-4 IVill. IF, c 46 1 1x4 
The water from the roofs aDOcomicos of all houses or other 


buildin|p. Z847 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 33 The same en- 
riched meze and cornice. 

b. An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
running round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or the like ; also, 
the ornamental projection within which curtains 
are hung. 

1670 IjissKut Voy. Italy 1.(1698)81 Over it runs a comish 
of silver plate nailed to the wall. 1773 Phil, Trans. LXIII. 
33G The gilding of the comislx. . was quite blackened. x8oo 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIII. x8 The comish of the 
wainscotting. 1838 Dickens Lett. e8 Aug., A great piece 
of the cornice of the cetliM falling with a great crash. 1838 
Simmondb Diet. Trade, Cornice , . a gilded or other orna- 
mental work within which window curtains are suspended. 

2. A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It. 
comice degli orecchioni, Florio ; see also cornice- 
ring in 4 ). 

1571 Digges Pantom. (1591) 178 The Excesse wherby the 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Comica of the Head doolh 
exceed the Cornice of me (joylc [of a cannon]. 1645 N. 
Stone Enchirid. Fortif. 57 The mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

Il 3. Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a prec^ice. (Not an English sense.) 

1813 ( jalt Entail III. xvL 153 The road.. lay on the 
comice of a predpice. 1814 — Rethelan 11 1 . 250 The road 
towrards it is a comice, os the Sicilians . .call the paths which 
wind along the edge of precipices. 1883 Burton & Cameron 
To Gold Coast I. iii. 56 Seixal, on the north-west coast, 
famous for its comiche-road. 


4 . Comb., os oomioo-hook, a hook for hanging 
pictures from a picture-cornice ; oornioe-pieoe, a 
piece of moulding forming a cornice; oomioe- 
plane, an ogee plane for planing mouldings; 
oornloe-pole, a pole carrying rings from which 


curtains are hung; eoraioa*T«il (tee quot.); 
oornioe-ring, the ring or moulding cncircliog a 
cannon imm^iately behind the muzzle-ring; « 
Astragal 3. 

X794 W. Felton Carriages (x8ox) 1 . 13 This [the fiont 
roo^ail], with the door-case rails, has *Comice.pieces 
nailed on. xSra Cassells Techn. Eauc* IV. 298/2 *Comice 
poles .. coateef with thin brass. 1794 Felion Carriages 
Gloss., *Comice Rails, the top framing of the body of a 
coach or chariot, catted roof rails. z6i4g N. Stone Enehir. 
Fertif. 56 The Astrajpall, or ‘^Coronice ring. 169a Capt. 
Smithes .*ieaman's Gram, 11. vi. 94 llie Astragal, or 
Cornice King. zTosJ. Harrls Lex. Techn. s. v. Ordnance, 
Comish Ring of a Gun, ih the next from the Musxle Ring 
backwards. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Comiche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. 

Cornice jnis), V. Also oonxlsh. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To furnish with a comice; Jig, to 
crown or finish os with a comice. 

1744 Euza Hbywood Female Sped. (1748) I. Twelve 
marme-pillars . . carved and coraished after the Doric and 
Ionic manner. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Retf. 1 . 431 The 
whole work ..stretched into a hundred volumes . .would 
comish the literary wainscotting of a five-and-twenty foot 
room. xSya Blackib Lays Ilighl. 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous. .And by green birenes 
corniced. 

Comioed (kp jnist),///. a. Also oorniBhed. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. -h -£D.] Having a cornice^ 
adorned with a comice. • 

x8ax Keats Lamia ^ In the corniced shade Of some 
arch'd temple dour. 1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixix. 360 The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 
tOo'mioement. Obs. [f. as prec.+-MENT.] 
A structure of the nature of a comice ; cornicing. 

1637 Luminalia A b, Above these, ran comicements, 
which made the ground of a second ordcr.^ X653 J. Webb 
Stone-Heng (1725) 75 Those single Comicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, the Romans used to 
set over their Pylasters. 

Cornicing (k^Juisin). Also 7 -iahixig. [f. 
as prcc. + -IN a 1 .] Work conusting of a comice or 
cornices. 

1677 Pi'OT Ox/ordsh. 75 Door-cases, Comishing, Mould- 
ings, etc. i88b Shori HOUSE 7 . Inglesant^^. a) 11 . v. X29 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. 

Cornicle (k^-jnik’l). [ad. L. comiculum, dim. 
oicomu horn.] A little horn (obs.) ; a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the * boms * of a snail, 
the antennae of on insect. 

xl^ SiK T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 155 [In snails] there will 
be found on either side two black . . membranouK strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle upon pro- 
trasion. 1658 Rowland Moi^ets Theat. Ins. 024 Haying 
two cornicles or little short horns. Ibid X003 Tne cornicles 
long and black, the wings coming forth of the middle of 
the loins. 1847 TGDnCyci.Anat. 111 . 643/1 Minute cornicles 
sometimes attached to the pubis. 18M Ibid. V. 176/2 In 
Foupart’s ligament, .cornicles, .are said to liave been found 
in the human sulnecL 

Comiole, obs. Sc. and north, f. Curoniclr. 

c xms Partenay 1223 As tlier cornicles bhewith openly, 
t COrniXlUar, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. L. corni- 
cuUum little horn (see Cornicle) + -ah.] ■■ next, 

iBsa T. Taylor A/u/eius 29a The Moon, .whether she is 
cornicular, or divided, or gibbous, or full. 

Comi'CUlfttef a. [ad. L. comicul&t-us homed, 
f. comiculum little bom : see -ate J^.] Horned ; 
having pointed projections like boms. 

1047 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. iii. Ixii, It hath been., 
shown That Venus Moon-like grows corniculate. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 96 Herbs of a Corniculate or Horned 
Seed-vessel, lyax Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. aio Some 
with Corniculate Petala 1866 Treas. Bot., Corniculate, 
teroiinating in a process resembling a horn ; as the fi-oit of 
Tra^ bicormis. 

t Corni'OUler. Obs. [ad. L. cornicularius a 
soldier presented with a comiculum (or hom- 
sbaped ornament worn on the helmet) and thereby 
promoted ; an adjutant.] An assistant officer. 

C1386 Chaucer Sec. NmCs T, 369 Oon Maximus, that 
was an Officer Of the Prefectea, and his Cornicoler \v.r. 
•eerOj -erel 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 230 To oon 
Maximus nys cornyculer He hem <lel3rverkl. 

Corniferoug (k^Jjni'fSras), a. [f. L. comifer 
hora-bearing (f. comil horn + Jer bearing) + -ous-J 
t L Producing or having horns. Obs, 

1630 T. Blount tr. RsHentws Art Devises 7a The comi- 
ferous cressant 1651 J . F(rbakk] Agrip^ets Oee. Philos. 143 
Elevating oorniferous humors into his head, and producing 
boros. 

2. Geol. Containing or producing homstone. 

1873 Dawson Barth Mem ▼. 90 The * Comiferons lime- 
stoniT, so called from the masses of hornstone . .contained in 
it 1883 S. M. Burnham Limestones, etc. so Thm Comiferous 
period of the Devonian age. 

Ckmiifio (k^ini'fik), a. [I*- L. eomU 

hom + -Fro.] Producing horns or hom. 

S73O-0 Bailey (folio), Comifick. S733 in Johnson ; hence 
in mod. Dicta. 

Cornificaticui (k^inifikzt'/an). Phys. and Zool. 

S n. of action f. Cobkift : see -fioation.] Pro- 
iuctlon of horn ; conversion into horny substance. 
a X843 Southey Doctor cxzviii. 321 The habit of cornffi- 
ohuon. z8S9 '^'odd Cpel, Anat, V. 498/x The outer [oeUs> 
undergo a more oomplete coniification. 1876 tr. IPogmoFe 
Pathol, 258 Drying, cornification, thiiveUing up of tha 
fibriiL 
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Coniifbm «. mry-* [L, type 

*e^t/9nmis, f. hom + ^WMiV -youii: cf. 
F. cprm/crmtg.} Having the form of a bom* 
Sma», Com^rm^ havinf th« ihapo of bocm. 
Corai^ (Ic^'inifei v. [f. L. cwnu hom -t- -vr.] 
1 1. iram. To fit with ‘ homB ' ; to cuckold. Obs. 
t6it CoRYAT Cmditut 405 If <bfl (my wifej wer« lair, tha 
n^ht^hapt cornifie ma. 

ST Phys, and Zool, To tom into hom or homy 
inbstance. Hence CoTnlflod ppL a. 

■%K>,Todd (^L Anmi. V. 408 Tnaaa oornifiad plat^ 
187a Huxlby Pkyt. xii. 878 Codaaced and comifiad calU. 
Conii'gaifOUfly a. [f. L. ccrttigier horn-t>earmg 
(f. comu hom + bearing) + -oua.] Bearing or 
having horns, homed; prodncing hom or homy 
substance. 

Sir T. Browns Psfwt. Kp, v. xix. adi Nature in other 
cornigerou!! animalis, hath placed the homes higher. 1679 
Plot Sttfff 9 rd»h, (1686) 057 Shera. .being reckoiTd amongst 
the cornigerous Quadrupeds. 1834 Good Stud* Med* (ed. 4) 
ly. 465 Examples of the cornigerous variety [of fish*skin 
disease^ .are by no means uncommon. 

Oornill, obs. f. Cornel 3. 

Corn^use, var. of Coknehusx. 

Cornin (k^'jnin). Chem* [f. L. ccm-us (see 
CoBNKL) -h -IN.] A. bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Cornus florida ; also 
called comic add* 

1831 J. Da vies Manual Mat. Mad. Z07 Called by him 
[Mr. G. W. Carpenter] cornine, and afterwards comia. s86|- 
8a Watts Diet. Chew, II. 85 Cornin dissolves easily in 
water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Coming (k/'jni^ \ vbl. sh. [f. Corn v. + -ino i.] 

1. The action or process of granulation. 

1580 Whitrhornb Ord, SouldUrs (1573) a8a. The maner 
of coming all sortes of ponder. 1670 Plot Staffordih. 
<1686) 94 During the time of its [salt's] coming they gene* 
rally slacken their fire. 17XX (see CoRN*rowDBR]. 1875 
Urb Diet, Arts 11 . 765 l*he cake produced by the action 
of the stones is ready ior graining or coming. 

2. Pickling with salt ; salting. 

x6m Moupbt & Bbnnbt Ifealtics Improvcnt. ^1746) «o4 
Each of them need first a little corning with salt. x66x 
Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ AUn. Introd. 

1 8. The growing or cultivation of com. Obs. 

1649 Blithe Engi. Impresi. Itn^. To Rdr., All which are 
three staple Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Coming, Trade, and Merchandize. 

+ 4 . The practice of begging com on St. Thomas’s 
day. dial. Obs. 

a xfiofi Brand PaP. Ant. (1870) I. 946 There is a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor, on St. Thomas's Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn or the farmers, which they call going 
a'Coming. 

6. attrib. and Comb.^ as coming-machine ^ -mill\ 
oorning-houae, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

1667 Hist. Gunpowder in Sprat Hist, P. See, (lyoa) a8x 
From the Mill tiie Powder is brought to the Coming-house. 
ITM Ann. Peg. 43 The explosion of the corning-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house. x88x GacENBR Gun 313 The old 
coming machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 Edin, Pev, July 36 A large inagB* 
zine and coming-house. 

tCo'misn, a.^ Obs rare* [f. Corn sb.^ + 
-I 8 H L] Of the com kind. 

s^9 Blithe Eng^. Imyrov. Impr. 1^7 How to feed 
Swin, without any comish meat. Their comish Musk- 

ings they cast into the yard, .for the Swine to root amongst. 
16^ WoRLiDGB Syst. Agric. (xC8i) 60. 1715 Bradley Feun. 
Diet. S.V. Swine. 

Oomiflll (k^mij), 0.2 (sb.) [f. first element of 
Cornwall (OE. Cornwcallas "‘Com-Vlclhh) + -I8H. 

The native eqmvalent was Kemkak^ Kemewee^ deriv. of 
KemSu^ Pou Ktmdwi^pagus Comubim) Llwyd, Cemow^ 
Kemow (Williams), Welsh Cernyw^ Cornwall : cf. Breton 
Kemidy Kemiy the district of Cornouailles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a proto^Celtic *Comovjo-Sy ^Comavja : 
cf. med.L. Comuhiuy whence Comu’bian, Comu’btc = 
Comish. Ptolemy has Kopi'aovcot, Roman sources Comavii, 
tLA names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall. Prob. 
derived from Celtic cam, cemu, * ham in sense of project- 
ing comer or headland.] 

Of or belonging to Cornwall : a. Applied to the 
people and language ; hence Oornlahznaxi. b. In 
the names of various animals, plants, natural pro- 
ducts, etc. found in Cornwall, as Comish chough 
(see Chodoh 3 a), croWy daw, C. heathy C. money- 
worty etc. ; also Oornlah boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton ; bomiah olay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Comish 
granite, used in making earthenware; O. diamond, 
a variety of quarts found in Cornwall ; a crystal of 
this qnartz ; O. engine, a form of single-acting 
condensing steam-ei^ine, used for pumping up 
water, first used in Cornwall ; O. gUliflower, a 
variety of apple ; O. hug (in Wrtstling\ see Huo 
sb . ; O. pump, a pomp worked by a Comi^ engine ; 
Cornish stone, t(a) « Comish diamond \ (^) 
Comish granite in a state of partial decomposi- 
tion, ground and used with clay in the manufacture 
of earthenware. 

a. tE47 Boorob Introd. JCmowl, L (X870) xaa The apendex 
. . treatlnge of Cornewall and Comyshe men. Ibid, xas In 
Cornwall is two apeches : the one is naughty Bnglyahe, and 
tlm other is Corayme speche. lMd,y No Cornysbeman dothe 


nomher ahoee xmt. t8en Carew CormonPt. ftyfip) 19 The 
Co^h people gaee theatMluea principally, .to the oeeking 
or ly nne. Ibid. 55 Comiih names hold an aflfaiity with the 
Welsh. i88e T. Q. Couch E. Comwaii Giou, Introd 74 
The ComishsnoMyn Penzance eretkly paper. 

_0. 18 40 5 8 S. C. BfousM Giess. Chdl Engim. s.v. BoUer, 
Boilen . . tat, globular; andly, qflindrical . . as the Comish 
*boiler. 1883 FiikerieM Sxhib.r Cntml. (ed. 4} xia A large 
preserved Specimen of Comirii *Brown TtoaiiSmimo/ario^ 
isga Hulobt, Comyshe *chowghe or crowe^ Pyracornx, 
1819 S. Shaw St 4 ^o»dsh. Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there u also used a certain proportion of Comish or china 
*clay. 1866 B. Mbtevard LHs Wedgwood 423 The oppo- 
sition of the Potters to Champion's BiU. .left open, .the mo 
use of Comish Rtone and clay, c xSTS ^«r/. hyrdes 145 in 
Had. E. P. P, II. X74 Than sayde the Comyash *daw. lepx 
Nashb in Arb. Gamer 1. 501 (D.) If one wear Comish 
*diamonds on his toes. 1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Btit.{i%ji) 
11 . 3 (D.) Hengeston Hill, which prodnees a great plenty of 
Cornish diamonds. 1884 P. J. Britten Watch 8 Clochm. 
az5 Rock crystal .. also known as .. * Comish* or ‘Irish’ 
diamond. x8L|0-^ S. C. Breeb Gloss. Civil Engin.y Comish 
^Enginiy a single acting beam engine, employed in raUing 
water from mines. .The steam. .U used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an immense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam. ctSaa AW. EmycL 1 . 937 The 
finest variety . . is the Cornish ^Gilliflower. t86i M iss Pratt 
Flower. PI. III. 167 Comish *Heath. .is well distinguished 
. .by its truly bell-shaped corolla. Ibid. IV. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia. .is called also Cornish *Money-wort. x88a The 
Garden at Jan. 34/^ The Comish Moneywort. .1 have stuck 
. .in against a moist bank in a deep Surrey lane. i6m 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (x7a3) 198 The Comish- 
*Stone8, the Bristow-Stones. 1885 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Alechasiic 481 I'be glaim for cream-coloured pottery is 
formed of white lead, Comish-stone, and flint. 

2. sb. The ancient language of Com wall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages ; 
it became extinct in the latter part of the i8th c. 

XSA7 Boordb Introd. KnoUfl. i. (1870) 123 Who so wyll 
speake any Comishe, Englyshe and Comyshe doth foiow. 
Carrw Cornwall 1. (1769) 71 A kinde of Enterlude, 


Oomi8h(e» -nix, obs. if. Cornice. 

tCo*r]iiz. Obs. [Cf. It. cornice ] » Corne- 
lian. Commonly comix-stom. 

x6xx PLoaio, Corgnola. a coraix stone. Cornice . . Also a 
red Cornixstone. xfija Sherwood, The corouline, or cornix- 
stone, comaline. 

Oo rnlflUld, oom-land. l^and appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of com. 

X387 Trbviba Higden (Rolls) II. 43 (Mfitzn.) l>ere is nobil 
comlond and fniytful. 1489 Plumpton Corr 21 I'be corne- 
land is ovcrfloitn with water, a x6x3 Ovbrbumy Charactersy 
Jay lory The best acre of corn-land . . in England, xjo'j 
Curios, in Hush. 4- Card. X40 Nitre, .has the greatest Eflect 
on all Cora- Lands. X848 C. G. Prowett Mschylus* Prom. 
Bd. 18 The broad Coni-lands of fruitful Cicily. x866 Kings- 
LEY Herew. vi. 134 Broken ^ cornland and snug farms. 

Co'rn-law, Corn Law. A law legulaiing 
the trade in corn, esp. its export and import. 

In F.nglish political history the name is used .specilically of 
the laws restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
xgth c. ; against these laws the AnibCorfi-Law Agitation 
arose in 1838, and they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication u.sually spelt with capitals.) 

1766 Ktitle) Three Tracts on the Corn Trade and Com 
Laws. 1777 J. Anderson (title) An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Com Laws, with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. s8a3 CooairrT Rur, Pules (1885) 1 . 405 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Com 
Laws. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- //. Isl. III. 40T The 
Venetian oora-laws had two marked features. 1856 Kmcr- 
aoN Eng. Traits, The * Times' Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 117 It 
adopted the League against the Cora I^ws. 1866 Rogers 
Man. Pol. Eton. (1876) 163 There has been . . a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the repeal of the corn-laws. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Oorn-Iaw v., to impose corn- 
laws upon ; Corn-lawiaff ///. a., passing or sup- 
porting com-Uws. 

xSm Emerson Misc., CnrMr Wks.fBohn) HI. 317 London 
and Europe tunnelled, graded, cora-lawed. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4- Pr. (1858) x88 Even corn-Uwi^ Aristocracy. 

CornleSMl (k^anles), a. [f. Corn sb.i + -less.] 
Without corn ; destitute of coni. 


Lytton Pelham Ixiv. (D.), Alive to the comless state 
of the parson's stable. 1883 H. Drummond A^a/. Law Spir. 
W, 129 In this world only the cornless ear is seen. 


Co:ni*ltUi*ri|[old. Popular name of Chiy- 
santhemum segetum, a plant with bright yellow 
flowers, common as a weed amongst com. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal eexliv. 1 1. 605 Come Marigold . . 
batn a aoft ataike, hollow, and of a gmne colour, where- 
upon doe growe great leaoe.s. 1787 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
B.V. Ficoides, I'be Cryaanthemum or Com-marigold. xB6x 
Mias Pbatt Flower. PI. HI. 313 Corn Marigold, .with its 
bright yellow blooms. 

t OOTU-UMter. One who has com to sell. 


North Plutarch (16761 707 These Com-mRsters 
bringing a sample of their Com in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you. .by that little do sell all that they have, ifisg 
Bacon Eis.. Riches (Arb.) 335 A Nobleman . . A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Master . . A Great Corae-Master. 
1638 Pewkethman Artach. Kiih I'be uncharitable greedi- 
nesse, or unconscionable hoording of Corae-M asters and 
Farmers. Lo. Orrrrv State Lett. (1743) 11 . 262. 
Co*ni-iaeBl. gen. Meal made of com or grain ; 
^c. in Scotl., oatmeal ; in U.S., meal of maize or 
Indian corn. 

s8ao Scott Monasi. vlii, To put hi a handful of ashes 
amongst Christian folk’s com-mcaL 1855 W. Sarcwnt 


BrmddoeEs Exp. 85 Thrir. .iiMI|4ne«a, ^ 

hand or pounded in a wooden mortar^ sfiEboM th^ only 
bread. Marion C. Tvaan Hemek^ JPirywa 60 
Take one quart sifted com oMud and a teacup of cracklini. 
COTn-mBWhlUlt. A dealer in CM; 

S553 Grimalde Ckerds Qjites ul (155!) * 4* Neither well 
dyolhe coraemarchaunt , . in holt* *■** ' “““ 


dmriot. in Husb, q Card, sty The CoiU-Memhaqt ootht 
not to con^L.imt he HnU Adportisor 

9 May x/t 'T, TomtUtson ofWIncerten . . Com Merchaiit 

Con-nttL AUofi-mOtt. 

1. A mill forgrinditigcom or gmin { a flour-nulL 

ssaj PiTSMEBa. 9 ij There be many maner Of mylm 

aa cornemylnes, wyndmylnei, honieinylnea. sBaaN, P idw 
Records iV* 159 A water corn milk 1788-94 TvcKua Li. 
AW. (x8u) 1 1 . 86 Man . - can make oorn-mills .. that jflind 
the corn he must else have pcutided in a mortar. 1M4 A 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 4 Wltere stood the com-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobi of 
Indian com for stock-feeding purposes. 27. S, 

So Oo'm-inllUr, a miller. 

i8Ba Examiner 12 Oct. 648/a J. Shephard, .eom-miller. 

t Co*nipBiO&ger. obs. Also 6 - 7 -mungev. 

A corn-dealer ; olten used with implication of greed 
or extortion. 

CX5ZS Cocke LorelTs B. (Percy Soc.) to Arowe heders. 
maltemen and come mongers. xSBo Lvlv Eupkues (ArK) 
438 I'hey haue mure slorc of pasture then tillage • . which 
niakcth more crasiors then Cornemungers. 1603 Br. Mala 
Serm. 19 Ve Cormorant Cornmongers, hatch up a dearth 
in the time of plenty. 16x4 T. Wilson Comm. Pons. (1627), 
I'he covetous usurers, comeniongers, oppressors, extortion- 
ers. 18x4 Scott H "op. xxxix, * The com-mongern will make 
the auld price gude against them ns has horses till keep,' 

t CornmudgliL Obs. rare^K App- an altera- 
tion of cormoj^ofty Cubhubceon, with the first 
syllable assimilaied to com, used as a rendering of 
'L. frumentarius com -dealer. 

xm Holland Livy iv. xv. 150 A rich corae-mudgin 
\/mmentarius]y that with a quart (or measure of come of two 
pounds) bad bought the frecdome of his fellow cittizena. 
Ibid, xxxviii. XXXV. 10041^6 fines that certeine coramudglna 
\/rumeHtarios\ paid, for hourding up. .their graine. 

Oornmuse, var. of Cornemuse. 

II Como (korn^). Mus. PI. oomL fit. L. 
cornu.] 'J'he Italian word for Horn, applied esp. 
to the French hom. Como inglese — Cor anolaib 
or English hom; como di bassetto, the basset- 
horn ; also name of an organ stop. 

x8x8 Modke Fudge Fam. in Paris vi, ti8 [Hej superin- 
tends the Corni parts. 1856 M RS. C. Clarke Berliod In- 
strument. 99 The low sounds of the corao inglese. Ibid. 
115 The low notes of the corno di bassetto ai-e the finest. 
s8^ HiLtiS Catech. Organ x. (187B) 72 Corno dl Basaeuo.. 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extendi 
throughout the compaan of the Manual (of the oi^anl. 

Cornock, -nook, obs. ft. Cuknock, a meaiure. 
Ck>rnodo: see Corkcto. 

Comoile, obs. f. Cornel 8. 

Conopean (kpinJn pihn). Mus, ^ 

1. Another name for the cornet d piston: see 

Cornet sb.^ i. 


X837 Musical World 29 Dec. VII. 254 The cornopean was 
first introduced into England, .about four years ago. <843 
Aib. Smihi Wassail- Binvl II. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean 1898 Civil Serv. Supply Assoc. Price List, Corno- 
pean, a tones, new model, water-key, in case 24/6. 

2. An 8 -It. recd-stoiJ on on organ. 

X840 in Grove Mus. Diet. II. 601 [Organ of] Town Hull, 
Birmingham.. [Stops] on Solo Mantud. 6. Cornopean. 1876 
Hiles Latech, Organ x. (1878) 73 Cornopean, an 8 feet 
striking reed, on the Manual 

Corn-parsley- A species of wild parsley, 
Petrosclmum segetum, found as a weed in corn- 
fields ; sometimes misapplied to Sison Amomum. 

186s Miss Pratt FUnvtr. Pl. IK. 33. s868 Treas, Hot. 
870/1 PetroselinutN sfgetuniy the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the rornnelds of Sus'sex, is now frequently met 
with in arable fields throughout England. s8go Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/1 Broad ditches full of flags, rusliea . . and 
comparr,ley, and stinging nettles. 

CO'm-pipe- A rustic musical instrument made 
of a stalk oi corn. 

1349 Cotupi. Scot. vi. 43 , 1 beheld mony . . hirdis blauuand 
thcr Due hornis and tber come pipis. Ibid. vi. 65 The 
thnd playic on aue trump, the feyrd on one corne pipe. 
a 1740 Tickf.ll (J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud 
to arms, I'o rank and file reduce the straRj^ling swaims. 

pg. s8a8 Caklylk Coetlu's Helena^ Misc. 1. 13a And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical cora'pipe, 
Co'm-pOM- Southern US. [See Poke.] A 
kind of Indian com biead made with milk and 
eggs ; also a loaf of this bread. 

x86o in Bartiktt Diet. Amor. s886 Boston (Mast.) 
ymi. 8 Dec. 2/4 A Southern Society has been formed in New 
York, and its members are confident in being as happy over 
the corn-pone and the ho^-jowl as the New- Englanders 
over doughnuts Rnd hard cider. i8m Century Mag. Aug. 
6x5/1 His comrade [produced] several large corn-pones. 

+ Co*m-powder« Obs. Gunpowder that has 
been * corned * or granulated. 

X560 Whitkhorne Ord. Souldioura (1573) 41 a, Puling in 
the mouthes of the holes. ,a Hcte fine come pouder. 1581 
Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. ta Bullets, Cbaineshot, Cros- 
barres, Come-powder, Serpentine powder. t6» Carr. 
Smith Seamads Gram, xiv. 71 That [powder] for small 
Ordnance is called come Powder fine. 17x1 Afit. q Sen 
Diet. (ed. 4) B.v. Powder, There are two sorts of it ; the one 
call'd Serpentine, which is in Dust without corning, tlw 
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Other Corn-Powder. 17M G. Smith Labor, I. 10 Corn 
powder u whole gunpowder. 

CoTll-rant. A rent for agricultural laud paid 
in com, or one the amount ol which ia determined 
each year according to the price of corn. 

1800 'I'oMLiNS Law Diet., Corn-rents. 1845 Penny CycL 
Suppl. 1. 4ao/a Corn-rent^ U a money-rent varying in amount 
according to the fluctuation 4 of the price of corn. In many 
parts of the south of Scotland corn-rents are paid according 
to the yfor prices of corn, as determined in each county by 
a jury. 1866 Roorrs Agric. ^ Pr. 1. iv. 7a The Ciixham 
seif pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A. WaLKbR Money i. viii. 1 <9 'I'o 
a certain limited extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to he leased, has been found in corn-rents. 

00‘m-riok. A l i jk of com in the Btraw. 
axooo in Thorpe Homilies 11. T78 (Rosw.) Wearh Tieniet 
flwt feoh nppon anre cornhryccan. 1669 Worlidgb Syst, 
A^ic. (16B1) ax7 Their Houses, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 

CoTn-rose* 

1. The common Corn Poppy {Papaver P haras'). 

i5»7 Anurkw Brunswyke's Dis^vl. Ivafers c\yii\. Kitja, 
Water of red come roses. 1578 Lytr Dodoetis in. Ixxxii. 
433 There be two sort' s of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
rent and the small, differing onely; in leaues, but the 
owers are lyke one another, 1657 Coi.k.s Adam in F.den 
hi. 7 The white Corn-Rose groweih amongst the Wheat, 
between Puntfract and Ferry-Bridge. 1^1 Mi.sn Pkait 
Pltnvef PI. 1. 67 Papaver Rhmas, .Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose. 

2. Applied to the Cockle (Cocklk^ i. 2 \ 

iflii CoTGR., Alrsnet, Cockle, Come-rose, field Nimlla, 
wild Nigella. x^8 Phim iPh, Cockle^ o. Weed call'd Corn- 
rose, Darnel, or neld-Nlgella. i7ax-4a Bailkv, Cackh, a 
Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose. £*1878 Oxford Bible 
Helps B.V. Cockle^ ' Cockle ’ in Job xxxi. 40 means the corn- 
rose, a weed found among corn. 

3. Appli"d to the Ficlrl-ro'^e. 

1776 Withering ilrf/. 11796 • II. 465 White-flowered 

D<jg8 Rose. Corn Rose. 

COTll«0a:lad. A sm.dl Bucculent plnnt, Vale- 
rianella olitoria^ or Lamb's- Lettuce, found wild in 
corn-fields, and cidtivaled as an early salad. 

>597 Geharuu Herbal xxxv, 94a Of Lambes Lettuce, or 
Come salladr. 1640 CfLApinoRNU W'it in Constable 1, One 
that lives on Onions and Corne iuillets. 1664 FIvfi.yn Kal. 
Hort. (1799) 199 Sow Beans, Pease, RounsevaU, Corn- 
Ballet, 1767 I. Abrrcrombib At/. Alan his own Card. 657/1 
Corn SallaP or lamb's lettuce \ a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring salluds. i860 Dri.amf.r Hitch, 
Card, (1661) iia The value of corn-salad is its earliness. 
x88a Garden 17 June 497/^ Com Salad may be sown from 
February until June. 

Co'rn-shxick. C/S, -Corn-husk. 

01860 Thorpk Big Bear Arkansas (Bartl), A wild-cat 
skin pulled olf whole, stuffed with corn-sliuck.s, for a pillow, 
s^ J. G. Bourkb Snake Dance iv. 99 Cedar sprigs en- 
circled ankles and waists, and corn-shucks tied up tlieir hair. 

So Co ru-sbaoldiitf = Coun-huhkino. 
a i860 Major Jones (Bnrtl.), The young people were all , 
laughin', as if they'd been to a corn-shuckin', more 11 to a 
mectin’ house. 1U4 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/9, 1 have seen 
the negro at work, and I have, .attended hiscorn-shuckings. 

Co rn-make. A large harmless snake, Coluber 
giHtatus, common in the southern United Slates. 

1675 T. Glovkk in'/V/rV, Trans. XL 6gi There is another 
SOI t called the Corn-Snake, because ha is usually found in 
Com-rield.s, 1688 J. Clavtom Virginia, Ibid. XVIII. 1^5 
The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others in 
colour. 1736 Mortimfr Nat. Hist. Carolina, Ibid, 
XXXIX. 957 The Corn Snake. This t.ikes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maire or I.idian 
Ciirn. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowledge IV. 348 Com snake. 

Co*rn-8talk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esp. in C/.S. of Indian com. 

Also a*trib. and Contb.^ ns corn-stalk cutter, a machine 
for cutting up the stalks of Indian corn of a previous year's 
crop to allow them to he ploughed into the ground ; com- 
stalk fiddle, a musical toy made of a Btalk of Indian com 
18x6 J. PicKKHiNO Voc. Words U.S., Corn-Stalks, I'he 
farmers of New England use this term, to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the ear) 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make (odder 
for their cattle. i8aS J> Nbal Bro. Jonathan I. 77 A 
spoonful or two of .. corn-stalk molasses. 1839 Lanukk 
Adv, NigerW. x. 107 I'iie surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks. _ a 1834 I)ow Serm. (Bartlett', I'hcre is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle. 

2. fig. A tall, lithe person ; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent born in 
Australia, more particulaily in New South Wales. 

1865 H. Kinorlky Hillvars 4- Burtons xxviii. More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. x88o 
IvGMs Austral. Cousins 149 ‘Cornstalk* is the generic 
nickname applied to the nalivp-born New South Welshman 
. they are thus dubbed from the prevailing tendency of the 
eulolescens simplex of Australia to run aomewhat more to 
length than to breadth. 1886 F. H. H. Guiulkmard Cruise 
Alarchesa 1. 99 Wo were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English by a long lean cornstalk of a lad. 

CornS'tOlie (k^jnst^un). Geol. [f. C0RNJ^.1 + 
Stone.] A name, originally local, for an earthy 
concretionary limestone, mottled red and green, 
forming a subordinate bed in the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation in various parts of Britain. 

‘They are said to derive their name from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hcrcfoid, as compared with the 
tenacious clays which cover the marls and sandstonas’ 
(Pagr Hnndbk. Geol, Terms). 

xBaa CoNYBRARR 8l PiiiLi.iPB Geol. Enf. 4 Wales 363 A 
reck of a pbcuda-breccialed appearance, known by the natue 


of Corn-stone. 1877 A. H. Grbeh Pkys, Geol 11. I 6. 73 
Pausages Bometimes occur from Calcareous Sandstonoe into 
l-iroestone, and the intermediate foniu ere called locally 
Comstones. 

at/rib. H. Miller O. R, Sandet. viii. (ed. e) 176 

I'he Corastone formation is more extensively developed in 
Forfarshire. t88i Whitbhbad Hops ss I'he Cornatone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone formation. 

tCo*ni-tre6. Obs. [OK. comtriow^ f. L. 
com-us cornel t Tree.] - Cobnel-tkee. 

riooo iflLFRic Voc, in Wr.-WUlcker 138 Comsu, corn- 
treow. a 1000 Ags. Gloss, ibid. 0x7 Do corttce com/^ of 
corntreowes rindum. xgs> Turnkr Herbal 1. M ij b, The 
female is called of some d(^e berry tree: sume call it 
com tree. 1577 Harrison England 11. xx. (ZU77) 1. 330 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figges, corae-trees. xo^ 
*l'opsELL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 1x5 A man bitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 
shadow of a Corn-tice. 

II Cornu (k^ mix/), n. oomua. The Latin 
word for a horn : applied in Anal, to various 
nroc -ss'.s resembling or likened to horns: esp, a. 
The two procc8»-es or lateral cavities of the womb 
{cornua uteri \ into which the Fallopian tubes 
t^pen. b. The three proces!>es of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain, c. The two pairs 
of small bones (greater cornua or thyrohyals, and 
smaller cornua or ceratohyals) which articulate with 
the lateral surfaces of the hyoid bone. d. The two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum. 6. The four processes (superior and 
injerior cornua) of the thyroid cartilage, f. The 
two processes or * horns * of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a crescent) in each 
half of the spinal cord. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1701^ 305 Before it [the ‘egg'] 
passes through the Tubes or cornua into the uterus. 

K. WiiBoN Anat. Vade M. 375 Each Lateral ventricle is 
divided into a central cavity and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) 11. 69/a 
'I he o.shicle called ‘ lesser cornu of tlie hyoid bone *. 1857 

Bvillock Caseaux* Aiidwif, 18 Two tubercles, called the 
cornua of the sacrum. 1^ Huxley Phys, xi. (ed. 3) 986 
The convex sides of the cornua of the grey matter., are 
joined by the bridge which contains the central canal 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man L iv. 123 The uterus is developed from 
two simple, primitive tul>cs, the inlerior portions of which 
form the cornua. x88i Mivart Cat 997 Each inferior cumu 
articiilate.H with that outside of the cartilage. 

Corn'aal (kp Jnix/al), a. Anat. [ad. L. cornu- 
al- is, f. cornii horn.] Of or pertaining to the cornua 
of the grey matter of the spinal coid. 

Cornnate (kpjnii/,/t\ a. [ad. J-. cornualus 
horned, horn-shaped, f. cofTiii horn : see -ate 5^,] 

* Having horns, horn-sha|)ed ' (Syd. See. Lex.). 

CO’rxmated, a. [f. as prec + -Ki).] - prec. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and backwards a comuated process. 

CornubianitO (k^Jnix/'bianait). Alin. Also 
Cornublale. [f. Cotmuldan, Cornish, f. Cormubiat 
(Cornwall ( see Cornish) 4- -its.] A hard dark blue 
laminated rock found in Cornwall with granite. 

1878 Lawrbnce tr. Cotta* s Rocks Class. 930 Nauiiiann has 
collected into one class, under the name of ‘ Corimbiates/ 
several exceptional varieties of gneiss. 1879 Rotlky Study 
Rocks xii. 9t3 Cornubianite (proteohte) lira compact granu- 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. 

t Cornu* cap 'd, a, Obs. [Nonce- wd. with re- 
ference to CoRKUOoriA (sense d) ] Horn-capped. 

c 1650 Bratmwait Bamahees Jrnl Xij a, Veni,vtdi,xnci, 
lusi, I came call'd coll'd toy'd trifl’d kissed, Comu-copiam 
optans Duct, Captaine Cornu-cap'd I wished. 

Cornucopia (k^:inix/|k^u*pi£). Also -ooplss. 
[A late L. form, written os one word, of the 
earlier corttu cdpim * horn of plenty ' ; fabled to 
be tlie horn ot the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty.] 

The horn of jdenty; a goat’s horn represented in 
art ns overflowing with flowers, fruit, and com. 

x^M Grernb Ataiden's Dream Poems 133 [no<«pitBlity] 
Wiiri her cornucopia in her fiat. x6ix Bible 7ran.r/, Pref. 
3 Men talke of Curnu-copia, that it had all thinga necessary 
for foude in it. 16*3 Ford Suns Darling iv. i. When 
Plenty, Summer's daughter, empties daily Her Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands, xfivo I.abselb Voy. Italy II. 397 
Candlesticks of pure gold made like comucopiaa i76a-7X 
IL Walpole Ver/ues Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with comucopiass and it one- work. 
1794 Sullivan Viexv Nat. IV. 197 Ceres., with her 
bounteous cornucopia. iSya Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
Ixviii. 9 The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook out blesiings 
upon it [the earth]. 1876 Bates Centr. Amer. iiL 94. 

b. An ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the horn of plenty. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators II. 067 A flagon or two 
of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

c. jig. An overflowi^ stock or store. 

f6xi CoRYAT Crudities Rdr., Fertill territories re- 
plenished with a veiy Cornucopia of al manner of commodi- 
ties. xfiM Fui LRR Ck. Hist. I. vi. 1 11 That County (Corn- 
wall) is the CornU'Copia of saints, xyaa Swift Corinna 
Wlca. T775 III. II. XC4 Her common-place t^k. .Of scandal 
. .a cornucopia. xSsj'C. Bronte Villette xixf My sympathy 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished. 

d. humorously. I'he ' hom * of cuckoldiy. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 675 With cormteopia, Conie- 


wall and th« home Mfhich Ibeir bad wines bid from Ibeir 
bed be sent. sfl^Tt J. W. Eibwoiith Bagfbrd BaUadt e94 
Ihe imnical praue of Cuckolds, .may be studied with ad- 
vantage by matUTB students, who do not believe that the 
Cornucopia was a new oniameat. 

Cornooopiaa (k^4niixk^e’piftn), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-AN. J Of or pertaining to a cornucopia ; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant. 

1609 Armim Maids </ More-Cl fx88o) xso Her.. Who 
fronts me with a Comucocian wreath, sygd W. Tavlor in 
Monthly Rev. XXL 49s with a cornucopian opulence of 
thought and allusion, i860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurrents 
Overlooked 1. xa8 With cornucopian abundance. 

Coimuoopio'sity. nonce-wd. ? Cornucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs I, Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of comucopiosity. 

t Cornuoo*piou8, a. Obs. nonce-wd. (Cf. Cor- 
nucopia d.) 

i6m Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. viL xio A Cuckolds eye 
(which is a Comu-copious eye*. 

t Corame. Obs. rarer- ^ [a. F. comue * a kind 

of bending Limbecke of glasse * (Cotgr.), ad. 
mcd.L. eomitla.'] A retort; -Cornute I. 

1670 Shadwell Miser ii. Wks. 1790 III. 44 A furnace of 
brick, with the cornues and recipients. 

ComnollB (k(funif 08 \ n. rare^K [(, L. cornu 
hom + -ous.] Of the nature of hom, homy. 

18x8 Blackw.AIag. III. 469 Comuous substadBes. 

tCoimil'tef d. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. comiit- 
us, -a, -urn horned, f. cornu horn. Already 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B. i, cornuta a 
retort.] 

A. adj. - CORNUTED. 

ill Phillips (ed. Kersey'; hence in Bailey, etc. 

B. sb. 1. A retort used in distilling. 

1605 Timmb Quersii. lit. 179 Distill it by a comute. 
1731^ Dailky (folio), Comute (with Chymists) a still., 
having a crooked Neck, to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and '1 hiugs which require a strong Heat. 

2. A forked pennon. 

x6b5 F. Markham Bk. Hon. iii. ix. §9 Those that were to 
recciue this Honour, came befoie him with their Cornutes, 
which were long Streamers or Ensienes with two long 
Forkes,or Nookes at the lower etide in the manner of Hornes. 

2. Some homed animal. 

1634 R. H. Salomes Reeim. 50 Wholesome . . against the 
byting of a Beast called the Cornute. 

4. One who is * horned ’ ; a cuckold. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knt, nt. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 173 
Your best of friends. .Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
cornute. X707 E. Ward Hud, Kediv. (17x5) II ix, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Earl C'omute. 

5. logic. A ‘homed* argument, dilemma; the 
ancient sophism ‘ comutus * : see Ckratinr. 

1730 K. Bull tr. Dedektndus* Grohiauus 91 A Dilemma 
is a kind of a Cuc'koldy or homed Argument ; wherefore 
Logicians frequently call it a Cornute. [1837 8 Hamilton 
Logic xxiii. 1. 466 1 he sophisma heteroseteseos, or sophism 
of counter-questioning .. obtained among the ancients the 
names of tlie Dilemma, the Cornutu.s. the Litigiosus [etc.]. 
. . To take for an example of this fallacy, the RcpaTH'o^ or 
Cornu tus :— it is asked Have you cast your horns? [etc.] 
Fowler Deduct. Logic 155 note.\ 

Cornute (kpjniw't), v. arch. [f. as prec.] 
trans. To give * horns ’ to, to ‘ horn ’ ; i.e. to make 
a cuckold of. 

1597 Lyly Woman in Moone iii. ii, I have done this to 
cornute my maister. 1633 Foro Love's Sacr. iv. i. You are 
most shainefully. .most scornfully comuted, xyxo Hearns 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 89 O’rcgrown in Sin, comuted, 
and in Debt. 1885 Athenseum 9 May 577 He [lago] vehe- 
mently suspects th.at F.miliaand Othello nave cornuted him. 
b. tit. (nonce-use.) 

X83X Carlyle Nibel. Lied in Misc. Ess. (t888) III. 124 
I.et no one. .fancy that our brave Siegfried, .was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. 

Hence Oomu'ting vbl. sb. 

s6ite Shirley Hum. Court, iv. I, Some city-heir That 
would . . pay for his cornuting. 177a Town 4> Country 
Mag. 93 tie had . .been a capital offender in the comuting 
w^. 

Cornuted (k^ini/^-t^d), ppl, a. [f. prec. adj. 

or vb. +-ED L] 

1. Having horns, or horn -like projections; horned. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Comuted, hauing homes. 

16x3 ZoucH Daste 40 The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seenics to resemble Loyres cornuted streames. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysal (1899) 1. xoi Philosophical remarks 
on cornuted animals. x8z6 G. S. Faber One. Pagan Idol 
III. 351 The bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. i. vii, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes. 
1870 Kolleston Anim. L/e Introd. tir, The males, except 
in the cornuted species, being slighter in make, 
b. Having the form ol a hom, hotn-shaped. 

sB66 E. C. Rye in Iniell. Observ. No. 56. 139 Cornuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. 

2. ‘ 1 lorned *, cuckolded. 

x6xe N. Bkutcin PasquiCs (>877) 1x7 Loe here 

(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
weare a home. 17x7 Bullock Worn, a Riddle 1. i, A cor- 
nuted coxcomb. 18130 FrassVs Mag. II. 99 Comuted hus- 
bands. 

1 3. Of an argument : * Horned Obs, CC 
Cornute sb. 5. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Convent, xo Else he would not 
arietare against our Bishops, .with his cornuted arguments. 

1 4. Ol grain : ‘ Spurred * with ergot. Obs. 

1676 Phil Trans. II. 761 I'he Cornuted Rey was the 
cause of the gangrens. Ibid. 760 This cornuted graiiv 
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IOomn*to. Ott. or Abo g oonoda 
[Itt— LrorwArwrCoBiran.] Aonokold. 
ri4M Lvoa JMUiu. adU. (tsM)feai A* to Mdn ka^. 
omodoi mm them caU. Shaks. Mttvy W, in. v. 71 
The pedeing Curauto her hosband. idu ^ton Anmt. 
Mel, iiL u. III. III? 475 llieir husbude^anknipti, if not 
comuto t. 1374 GiieoN Miee, IVk$, (i6t 4* II. xto (He] can 
prove himMlf a Comuto. idgo J^nuer^e Mag, 1 . 40 The 
huRMnd will not be obliged .. to eat a comuto dinner with 
hu frail spouiie, nor share her detesuble couch, 
t Cwmil'tor. Ohs. [f. CoBNUTK V. after L. agent 
nouns.] One who comutes ; a cuckold*maker. 

a s^s JoapAN Poems a b (T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife s suitor Defiles his bed, and proves his own coroutor. 
c 1790 (title) The Corautor of Seventy>five. 

Oomutus : see Cobnute sh, 5. 
t Com - Torant, Ohs, Punning alteration 
of cormorant, corvorant (as if f. corn + ’■vorant 
devouring), in allusion to the extortions of corn- 
mongers. C£ CORN-MONGEB, CoBNlIDDaiE. 

1609 W. M, Man m Moone in Halliw. Charaeter Bks. 
(1857) 103 He w an insatiable cormorant, or rather eoms’ 
vorant . .a mercilesiie money* monger, .and unconscionable 
extortioner. ^ 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xux, 
I K 177 Eatinalike Cormorants (or Com vorants), 

Cornwallito (kpmw^lait). Min, [f. Corn- 
wall + -iTE.] A green amorphous arsenite of 
copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. 
1850 Dana Min, 5S& 

Co'»-worm. The larva of the Com moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 0114 Ue\r^iiculHS, corauurma. cxooo 
.^LFRic Gforr. in Wr..Wtklcker 117 f/irrm/cM/ar, comwurma. 
1660 Hexham Dutch Dict.,Een Kalander. .a Corae*worme. 
186a Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Commoth^ The corn-worm eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Oorny (kp-mi), a.i p. Coen j^.i + -y 1.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to com. a. when growing 
or cut. 


1580 C*TES9 Pembroke P $. Ixxiv. xvi, The summers corny 
crowne. 1995 Markham Sir R. Grinvile ii. The earth .. 
Boasting his comie mantle stird with aire. idag Lisle Du 
Barias 14 (T.) ffho rain] downward gan to rave, And 
drown'd the romy rank<i. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 321 Up 
stood tlie comic R^d Embattel'd in her field. 18^ Poet. 
Beg 179 Yon turkies perching on the corny pile. 

D. as grain or meal. 

189s Singleton Virgil II. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath the feast. .And with wild 
fruits the corny board enrich s88x Times 13 May 4/x I'lie 
corny fragrance of meal and flour. 

1 2 . Of ale : ? Tasting strong of the com or malt. 
Ohs. or dial, 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Pream. 29 A draughte of mo^te 
and corny ale. /bid. Prol. ^ T. 128 Now haue I dronke a 
dmtighte of corny ale. is . Christmas Carols (Percy 
Soc) 47 A draught Of cornie aile, Nappy and staile. 
018x5 rUKBY Voc. E. Anglia^ Corny, tasting well of malt. 
* The ale is corny ’. 

3 . Producing com; abounding in (growing') com. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Pais de hlairie, a 

corney country. 18*5-79 Jamieson b.y^ *The last was a 
corny year*. 1865 Caklylb Fredh, Ct xvii iv. Seise 
Saxony . .and in that rich corny Country form Magazines, 
b. Aijounding in grains of cum. 

1687 Dryden Hiad ^ P, 111.959 By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. 17x8 Prior Solomon 1. 154 I’he 
ant . . bringing home the corny ear. x8a6 Blackw, Mag. 
XIX. 250 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
corny chaff. 

4. Intoxicated, tipy ; » Corned, dial. 

0x8*5 Toruy Voc. £. Anglia, Corny, tipsey. 1863 
Robson Bards cf Tyne 25 Yen day when aw was comey. 
6 . Comb , as corny-jaced (see quot). 

0 x^ B. E. Dict.^ Cant, Crew, Comydac'd, a very Red 
or Blue pimpled Phiz. 

t CoTny, Obs, rare. [f. F. come or L. 
cornu liora t -Y ^ ; cf. L. comeus horny.] Hard as 
hom, horny. 

(First quot. is doubtful.) 

? 15. . Pathway to Health fol. 53 (N.) Also Tpocras saith, 
that a woman being conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her right side is corny about, but if she bee conceiv^ 
with a maid child, she is blacke, and her left j^p is corny 
about. X755 Johnson, strong or hard like hom; 

horny. 

Corny (kp-mi), a.s [f. Corn sb.^ -t- -y l.] Hav- 
ing corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 

X707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. (1715) I. iv, 1 had not long, 
in Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. /bid. ll. 
VI, The Crasy, Gouty, and the Corny. x8*x Blackw. Mag, 
IX. 567 Offending the corny senaibilities of their friends. 

Oornyer, obs. f. Co bn kb. 

Cornykyl, obs. Sc. f. Chbontole. 
t Comylier. Obs. [a. OF. cornilHer, var. of 
cornouillier.'] The Cornel-tree. 

rs49e Caxton CHfiePs Met, (18x9) x, iv, Lawrers, Mes- 
pliers, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Comyliers, Morbery trees. 
Corn^muBe, var. of Cobvevure. 

Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye : see CoR-.* 

Corober, -bory : see Corbobobe, -bobse. 
Gorode, Corody, etc. : see Corrode, Corrody. 
Oorographer, bad form of Chorogbapher. 
t Co*rol. Obs. Anglicised form of Corolla. 

X79X E. Darwin Bof, Gasrd. 1. 195 note. Their calyxes and 
chorols. X809 Ana. Reg, 1807, 833 Stamens, .crowning the 
subcylindric tube of the CoroL 1810 CuABaa 1 \ gfHall 
IX. ado Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit. 


OoroUa (koiyU). PI. ootoUbb. [a. L. mkUa, 
dim. of HndSna aown, garUnd. Used as a botani- 
cal term by lintunis.] 

f L A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronet. Ohs, ran, 

1871 Phil, Trsms.yi, aasx Surrounded by a corolla or 
c^net made up of little dark points. 

2 . Bot, The whorl of leaves (petals) either 
leparate or grown together, forming die inner 
envelope of the dower, and generally its most con- 
spicuous part ; usually < colour«‘d ’ (f.8. not greeny 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 
foliaiion. Cf. Calyx.) 

*783 CiiAMBBBa Cyci. Su^., Corolla, among botanisU, is 
the most conspicuous p.irt of a flower. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. i. aa This b called the corolls^ and not the 
flower, M it b by the vulgar. 18x3 Sia H. Davy Agric. 

iii. (x8i 4> 68 The corolla consists either of a single 
piece, when it is called nionopetalousj>r of many pieces, 
when it is called polypeulous. 1859 Darwin Orig. S^c. 
vi. 161 When a flower u fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla. 1879 Fabrar St. Paul 11 . X53 It b 
. .for the sake of the corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

1858 O. W. Holmps Aut, Break/. d. (X865) 78 Beauty's 
changed corolla-shades. x8to Hooker Stud. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube urceolate or cyfiudric. /bid. 178 Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. ibid. 261 Upper corolla-lip entire. 

CorollaeaOTlS (kprplFf'J^), a. Bot. [f. prec. 
-f- -ACEous.] Of the nature of a corolla. 

*778 H. Rose Elem. Bot. gt The corollaceous covering 
of the flower. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla ; synonymous with Petalotd. 

Oorollar (korp lii), a. Bot, ff. as prec. + -ar.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature o^ a corolla. 
x88a in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Coro*llarlfle, v, nonce-wd. [f. next -f -izs.] 
trans. To add by way of corollary. 

1866 Elgin Cathodral Guide 51 * You see corollarises 
the professor. 

Corollary (korp'lflri, k^r^&ri). Forms: 4-6 
oorolarle, 5 oorelarie, 6-7 oorolary, 7 oorol- 
larie, (oorrellarie), 6- corollary, [aa. L. co- 
rolldrium money paid for a chaplet or ^^arland, 
gratuity, corollary, properly neut. of adj. corol- 
larius belonging to a chaplet, f. corolla a little 
crown or chaplet. With senses 3 and 4 cf. Cotgr. 
* Corolaire, a Corollarie ; a surplusage, ouerplus, 
adclitiou to, vantage aboue measure \j 

1 . In Gcom., etc. A proposition appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing immediately from it without new proof ; hence 
gm.txn immediate inference, dediiclion, consequence. 

r X374 Chaucer Boeth. iii. x. px As geometriens whan 
bci ban shewed her propo^iciouns ben wont to bryngen in 
pinges hat j^i ch peu porismes . . ry^t so wil 1 3eue ^ here 
as a corolarie or a niede of coroune. c X449 Prcock Re/r. 
I. v. 23 ( ) f whiche . . folewith ferther this corclarie. X55X Rr- 
CORDE Pathw. Knowl. 11. liii, Of this Theoreme dothe there 
folowe an other, .whiche you maye calle. .a Corollary vnto 
this laste theoreme. x^-87 Foxe A.a M, (1596) 467/3 The 
corola^ or efTect of this conclusion is, that, etc. x66x Bra m- 
HALL Just Vmd. vi. 110 Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition, That no edict of a Soveraign 
Prince can jusiifie Schbme. 17*8 Wollaston Rslig, Nat. 
ix. 3 14 Thb is but a corollary from what goes before. 183a 
Lvtton Eugene A, 1. v. That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from nw remark. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xv. 135 [TheyJ 
are in fact corollaries of the first six rules. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xvii. 230 There are corollaries to all axioms. 

tratt^f. x8iiB Hawthornr Fanshawe vi, The lady of the 
house (and, as a corollary, Imr servant girl). 

t b. A thesis, theorem ; - Concldbion 6. Obs. 

1636 Heylin Sabbath 47 It is a Corollary or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. s8oo Med, /ml. 111 . 243 Dr. Pear- 
son's Corollaries on the Cow-pox. x8sx Byron iS'afi/aa 11, 
i. 380 You have codes. And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. 

2 . trans/. Something that follows in natural 
course ; a practical congruence, result. 

1674 Govt. Tongue (J.)^ Since we have considered the 
malignity of this sin . . it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforev our vigilance against it. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(xSsB) 30;} The art of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitable, .corollary. 1884 S. E Dawson Handbk, 
Canada 29 This gigantic enterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Kailwayl was a necessary corollary or the confederation of 
British America. 

f 8. Something added to a speech or writing 
over and above what is usual or what was origin- 
ally intended ; an appendix ; a finishing or crown- 
ing part, the conclnsion. Obs. 

MOi Holland Plutarch’s Mer. 1262 With these verses as 
with Corollarie . . 1 will conclude thb my discourse. 1644 
Bplwer Chirol, xi A Corollarie of the Speaking motions. . 
of the Hand. 1649 Evelyn Mem, 1x857) HI. 36 There is 
puhlbhed a declaration, which, being now the corollary 
and erri^opA of what they have to say. 1676 Worudce 
Cyder {t6^s) 900 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
most Fruits growing in England. 17x7 Pmiob A Ima 11. xaa 
Howe’er swift Alma s flight may vary (I'ake this by way of 
Corolla^). 

1 4 . Something additional or beyond the ordinary 
measure ; a surplus ; a supernumerary. Obs. 

[idea Carew Comwail 123 b, The other side is also ouer- 
looked by a great hill, .and for a Corollarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the Church-yard.) x6xe Sh aks. Tern/. 
IV. i. 57 Now come mvAriell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want a Spirit. 16x3 R. C. 7 'able Ai^h, (ed. 3), Corroltarie, 


ooeitiliis, that b lUor# Ihtn tnwnHra iflfli it» WUBi Bern 
Med Whs, Voc., CoroUsuyt addstidn« vaniaf «, or ovurplus. 

OoflNiillttyt ^ nnlBlrtmi f. 

iorolla i see prec. In sense 8 t CoRoltA + •aBy ] 

1. (^f the nature of b corollary; appended as on 
Inference or conclusion. 

e >449 Pbgocx Rej^, *6 Thorfen thb cowlsrio coneltt- 
sioun muste nedb he trewe. sftKI Lvtton My Novel 
XXV, Forced to acquiesce in the iranoo’s corolliiy rsasaipli, 
‘That thb was*, etc. 

2 . Bot, Belonging to the corolla ; corollme. 
i88e Syd. Soc, Lex., CoroUary teudra,,,a lendfU formed 

by a peul or segment of a corolla. 

Oo'vollata, o* Bot, ff. Cobolla 4 *ate 
H aving a corolla ; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Webster. s88b in Syd, Soc, Lex, 
CoTOllatedi a. [(' prec. + -ED.] •* prec. 

1884 in Webster. 1885 HaryeVt Mag, Dec 140 Tho 
dead vines ..were laden with tufts and corollated shapes 
wherever these fantasies of flowers might cling. 

t Coro'llet. Bat, Obs, [f. Coboll-a 4 -et.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

1794 Martyn Let. in Anthol, Hibemica 47 From eorol 
we regularly form coroUet. iSaa Ckabb Tecfm, Did, S. v. 
Corollula, CoroUet . . a term applied to the florets in aggre- 
gate flowers. In mod. Diets. 

CorolliferolUi (kf^rpU Idros), a. Bot. [f. Co- 
rolla + -FERoufl. C;f. F. corollijbn,] Bearing a 
corolla; corollate. 

x88a G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect coroUiferous 
blossoms. 

Corollifloral (korpdiflCe‘rill\ tf. Bot. [f. mod* 
L. CorolHJlSrm (f. corolla + Jlos^ Jlbr* flower) 4 -AL.] 
Of or belonging to the Corol linorse, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle's classiflca^ 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla. So OoFolUflo'rona in same sense. 

x84« Lindley Sch. Bot, vL (1856) 104 The following addi- 
tional corollifloral orders. i88a G. Allen in NaJure xt 
A ug. 323 Atiexa moschatellina is another excellent speci- 
men ^ a green corollifloral blossom. i88e Gray Struct, 
Bot. ix. ti a. 340 Coroii(/forous: petals (mostly coalescent) 
not adnste to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

Corolline (korp lin, -din), a. Bot, [f. Corolla 
• f -INK ] Pertaining to the corolla. 

1830 Lindlrv Nat. Syst. Bot. 2x6 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1875 Rbnnktt ft Dyer Sachd Bot. 471 Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine. Petal to a corolline leaf. 
Corollist (korf^'list 1. rare. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
corollista (Linnaeus), f. corolla : see -I8T 1 One who 
classifies plants according to their corollas. 

[x7<o LiNNAius Philos. Botan. 13 Corolltstm a Corolla 
PctaloHa classes distinguerunt : uti Kivinus, 'I'ouTuefortius.) 
X76A Diet. Arts 4 Sc., Corotlists. 1857 Whewbll Hist, 
Induct. Sc. III. 253 Linnarus. .ended by being a corollist. 
Corollitio (kFrf^li'tik),^. Arch. Also 9 oaro- 
litlo, -ytio. [ad. F. corollitique^ according to 
Ijttr6 f. L. corolla wreoth, garland.] (Sec quots.) 

18x9 P. Nichulson Archit. Diet. 1 . B69Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally around them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. 1830 R. Stuart Diet, Archit, s. v. Column, 
Carolytic columns liave foliated shafts. 1876 Gwilt A rehit. 
Gloss., Caroiiiic. 

CorO'lluld. Bot. [a- F. corollule, ad. L. eo- 
rollula, dim. of corolla\ » Corollkt. 

X819 in Pantologia. x8s8 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 

Corolu, obs. f. Curlew. 

Corompe, var. Corrurp v , Obs. 

Coron, obs. f. Crown, or ?- Coronal a. 

*8U Fnrdle Facions 1. vi. 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. 

II Corona (kor^u-n&). PI, ooronm (-nO, rarely 
coronas. [L. cordna crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or circlet of gold or other material.] 

1 . A small circle or disc of light (usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an Anthelion ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in optical instruments, etc. 

s6s8 in Philliph. 1670 H. SrusBR The Plus Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses, .did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in Pkii. / tans, LXXIll. 245 There 
was a remarkable corona about the moon. 1807 T. Youno 
Nat. Pktlos. I. 466 The coloured circles or coronae, 
times seen round the sun and moon. 1613 W. Scorksrv 
jml. 273 A splendid display of five concentric corunm. or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun on a low 
stratum of fog. 1849 D. P. 1'homron Introd, Meteorol. 397 
In corona the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the red; in halos this arrangement is reversed . . the 
former arise from diflraction, the latter from refraction, of 
liglit. 

2 . Astron. The halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of the sun ; now known to belong to the sun. 

1851-9 Airy in Adm. Man. Sri. Eng. 3 If the eclipse be total 
attention should be paid, .to the luminous corona surround- 
ing the moon. 1879 H. W. Warren Recr. Astron. v. 88 
This region of discontinuous flame below the corona it 
chilled the chromosphere. S890C. A YowaElom. Astron, 
vi, § 30B The corona is proved to be a true solar appendage 
anci not a mere optical phenomenon. 

3 . A circular chandelier suspended from the roof 
of a church; more fully corona lucis (crown of 
light). 
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i8m T. T>. Fosbrokr Eneycl. Antiq, <1843) I* 

IVsndent chaiicieliers, called Ctroftm. 1844 EccUsiclcgitt 
May vri 'i'wo caraum lucis t<} carry mx lights. 1870 F. K. 
Wilson Ck. 63 From the middle rib of the 

Chancel dcpenili a coroiut. 

mttnb, 1868 Morn. Star 96 Mar., This staircase is lighted 
. . by two I'oroiia gas chandeliers. 

4 . Arch. A member of the comice, above the 
betUmouUling and belo\y the cymattum, having a 
biond vertical face, usually of considerable pro- 
jection; also called drip or iarmier. [In Vitrn- 
vius corona is the cornice.] 

1563 Smutr Arckit. C j b, Corontx . . you shall deuid into 
.4, partes, geue one part vnto Cimatiiun vndcr Corona . . 
geue likwise .a parte vnto Corona. .& the fourth part which 
remaineth, geue vnto Cymatiurn oucr Corona, sysa Ad- 
DisoN S^ect. Na 415 F 9. 1789 P. Smyth tr. AldricKs 

Archii. (1818) 109 Reason forbids the corona to be omitted 
in the comice. 18x3 P. NicMOLaoH Vract. Build. 474 In 
the cornices of the entablatures, the coronas should not be 
ornamented. i86a Smilks Rnmntfert 11 . 43 The last pieces 
of the corona were set [in the Eddystoue Lighthouse], 

6. R. C. Ch. The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 
eorotia cUncalis, OF, corone^ Godef.] 

1846-7 Maskfll Mon. Rit. (1889) II. p. ci. noto^ The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order. 

0 . Anal., etc. Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown ; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth; cf. Ckoww. 

ifiec. & (ill full corvnn tla$ulii\ : see quot. 1753. b. Falh. 
fin full corona veneris) ‘T'erm for syphilitic blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend around it like a crown' {Syd. 
SiK. Lex.), o. Zool. I'he * test ' or body-wall of an echi* 
noid. 

171a Ardutiinot yoAn Hull (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scabs, and the corona 1753 
Chambbrs Cvcl. Sn^p.t Corona, in anatomy, is that edge of 
the glans of the penis where the preputium begins. s8a8 
Wbbstbr, Corona, a. In anatotny, the up|>er surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders. 187a Nicholson Falsfont. 103 I'he 
* corona ' is the main element of the test. 1888 Rollrston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 556 [In KchiHoidea] Hie fiveamhu- 
lacral and interainbulacral ares make up the corona or test. 

7 . Bot. a. An appendage on the tup of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle, b. 
A crown-like apfiendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some nowers, as the daffodil and lychnis. 
1 0. The circle of florets surrounding the disc in a 
composite flower ; the ‘ ray \ Ohs. d. The mO’ 
dullary sheath, or inneriiiost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnospenns. 6. I'he crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

1733 Ciiambrrs Cyd. Rupp., C orona, among botanists, 
expretmes anything growing on the head of the seed. .Some- 
times the coroKse are composed of Kimple fihunents, and 
Bometinies they are ramose. 1770 tSiK J. Hill Constr, 
Timber 57 ‘rhe Corona in a ring, .placed between the wood 
and the Pith. i8xx A. T. TiioMbON Land. DUp. 11. (1818) 
40t It [wheat] has two set of roots ; one .set proceeding 
directly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated the corona of the plant, about two inches above the 
first : the coronal do not shoot till spring-time, and 

collect more nutriment than the seminal roots. i8a8 Wr^ 
STRR, Corona .. 3. In bofofty, the circumference or margin 
of a radiated cbin|^>ouiul flower. Enoycl. 1830 Linolky 
Nat. Syst. Bot. s$a Petal.s . . arising from without a short 
inembranous rim or corona. Bknnktt & Dyf.r Sachs' 

Bot. II. V. 471 When the corolla itself is gamopctalous, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, ns in f^rcissus, where it 
IS very large. Ibid. 540 The corona of hairs which serves. . 
for the dissemination of many seeds through the air. 

8. Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis \ two 
conslellatiuiis, the Southern nntl Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronach (.kp ranax)- Sc. and Irish. Forms : 
6 oorrynogb, oorre-, oorri-, corynooh, 7 oorro- 
naoh, oorinooh, ooranough, 8 oronach, cora- 
nioh^ 9 ooranooh, 8- ooronaoh. [a. Iiish cora- 
nach, Gaelic corranach outcry, funeral cry, dirge, 
f. coffth^ togsther + rdnach roaring, outcry.] 
fl. Ren. The Celtic word fora shouting of many, 
an outcry. Ohs. 

sSo»-ao nuNBAR Dance Sevin Deidly Synnis iia Be he 
the Correnoch [Maitl. MS. corynochej had done sellout, 
Erscheinen so gadderit him abowt. 15.. Duncan Laider 
in Wartoii Hist. £ P. (1774 1 II. 978 The loud Corriiioch 
then did me exile. 1680 C. Maitland in Lauderdale Papers 
(188s) lll.cxix. 197 The hilan men mud a bussill, after 
which, some people cuming in, his Jo[rdshipJ went away with 
a great Corinoch. 

2 . spec. A funeral song or lamentation in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland ; a dirge. 

1530 Lyndrsay Test, PaPyn'*o 703 Cryand for jow the 
cairfull coirynogh. 1681 W. Robkrtson Phrased. Gen. 
(1693) A and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranough. 
1774 I’knnant Tour Scot, in 1779 (1790) 1x3 The Coranich, 
or Hinging at funerals is still in use in some places. X763 W. 
F. Martyn Geoe. Mag. 11 . 413 The Highland funerals were 
generally preceded by bagpipes which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs. 1814 Scoit Waxf xv, Their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coro- 
nach, and shrieking. 1850 Black lit ACschylus If. 340 The 
passionate oriental coronach with which *the Pcmiians* 
concludes. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan i. i 936 Eachau 
Macrimmon is playing a coronach as it were for a chief, 
t b. The company crying the coronach. Ohs. 

S771 Smou.btt Humph. Cl. III. 3 Sept., Attended by the 


coronach, composed of a multitude of old haga, who tore 
their hair. 

tCOTOnaola. Ohs, rare^-^. [prob. a. Olf,\oro^ 
Stacie^ der. of corotUf or of L. corona, crown.] 
- CoBOKAL. (See also Cbownaclb.) 
at400'90 Alexander 3451 Hire hede . . Vm-by-c 1 appid 
with a coronacle of costious stones, /hid, 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacles all of dene perie. 

Coronal (kp'rdh&l), horms: 4 ooronale, 
oorounal, oomeKl, 4-7 ooronoll, 5 ooranalle, 
ooronell, oornal(le, 5-6 ooronalle, 5-9 ooronal, 
6-7 oumall, 7 oronall, -el, 4- ooronal. [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. Coronal, *corouna/, f. coroune 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In 5 prob. 
directly ad. L. cordnalis^ 

I. 1 . A circlet for the head ; esp. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity ; a coronet. 

e S330 R. Brunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11936 And in hure 
chaunibre vpon a pal |^y corouned hure wyk a coronal. 
1388. Wyclif yudith xvi. xo Sche . . hoond togidere the 
tressis of hir heeris with a coronal [Vulg. mitra, s6xx tyre, 
marg. or miterl. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 64a Hyr here was 
hy^thtyd on hold With a coronal of gold. X494 Househ. 
Ord. 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Prince. s$n- 9 y Holin.<9Hkd Chron, 
III. 833/a On hir head a coronall all of greet pearles. 1640 
Habincton Q. Arrngon 11. i. in Haxl. Dodsley "yCill. 345 
Souls Whom courtiers* gaudy outside captivates And plume 
of coronet. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vit. vi, His son shall. . 
wear the coronal of a duke. 1870 Moaais Earthly Par. 1 . 
1. ao On his head a coronet he had. 

t b. A circlet of gold round a helmet Cf. CiB- 
ChK 10 b. Ohs, 

C13BS Coorde /.. S97 H^'s gorgette, with hys Cornell tho, 
Hys tiecke he brak there atwo. ^1330 R. Brunnb C'drv». 
Wace xoo4a An helm lie had on hi.s bed . . A riche corounal 
wik perre, at of hrent golde. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 9^ 
The creste and coronalle. x8s9 Scott Anne ofC. iii, 
The golden garland, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet] 
. .indicated noble birth xmd rank. 

o. iransf. and fig. 

183a Marry AT N. Forster it, l*he sooty coronal of the 
wick, .fell with the shock. ^ i8iM Prescott Mexico i. v. 
(1864) 43 Clustering pyramids or flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. ^ X883 I.n. R. (iowxR My Re- 
min, I. iii. 37 This royal hill is suitably crowned by a 
coronal of old stone pines. 

2 . A wreath of flowers or leaves for the head ; a 
garland. 

X579 SrsNSKR Sheph. Cal. Feb., My flowres..That bene 
the honor of your Coruuall. 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Sheph, 
1. i, No more shall these smooth brows be girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance, a 1766 W. 'riiOMPSON Hymn 
to May 995 Your may-pole deck with flow'ry coronal. x8a6 
Diskaeli ^77^ Grey viii. iii. Wearing on her head a coronal 
of while roses. x86q T. Martin Horace 147 Twine for 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal. 

b. transf. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 109 note. The coroncl of 
strawberry leaves . . round the brow of the archicpiscopal 
mitre. 1W3 Truth 31 May 768/1 [A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of Moft pink crushed roses. 

t 3 . The head of a spear or lance, esp. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
ix>ints. (Often cronall, crostel^ curnall.) Ohs. 

c ixag Coer de L. 6219 Kyng Richard Icct dyght hym a 
scham . . And . Leete sette theron a corounal kene. a 1330 
Syr IJegarre 568 His schaft was strong, and god with al 
And wel xcharped the coronal. 1460 Lybeaus Disc, gag 
Breng a si haft that ncll naght breke, A si haft wyth a cor- 
nall. a 1470 Tiptoft in Segnr Hoft. Mil. 4 Civ. in. U. 1x609) 
188 Whoso meeteth cronall to cronall .shall haue a prize . . 
He that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times. [i8m Fair- 
holt Costume 496 Coronet, the upper part of a jousting- 
lance, construct^ to uuhorse, but not to wound, a knight.] 
t4. The capital of a column. Ohs. rare, 
a 1400-^ Alexander 3665 Of fyne gold a foiire hundreth 
postis. With crafli coronals, .coruen of ke same. 

II. 1 6 . Anal. The frontal bone : cf. next 2 a. 

e X400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. xo8 pe lirste boon clepid 
boon of he forheed or ellis coronale. Ibid. X09 (MS. B) |>ese 
tweye bonys beh y-tlepyde Nerualia by cause of k* mgure 
of tne seme kat ys wik ^ coronale. 1541 K. Copland G''firjK- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., The lyrst bone of the fore parte is 
called Coronall. >758 J. S Le Dran’s Observ. .Surg, (1771) 
75 The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the Coronal. 

CorOlUkl (korJu’nal, kfi'rdhal), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Pare i6th c.), or ad. L. corondl-is, f. corona crown.] 
tL Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation. Ohs. 

1577 Hbllowks Gueuara's Chron. 139 The tribute coro- 
nali, that is to saye, the money that was giuen vnto the 
Emperours for their Coronation. 1649 Milton Rikon. vi. 
(1851) 386 The IxLW and his Coronal Oath requires his un- 
deniable assent to what Laws the Parlament agree upon. 
18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 97 Coronal gems of every dye. 

2 . Anal, and Zcol. a. Coronal suture (fcom~ 
missure) : the trnnsverge suture of the skull sepa- 
rating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 
So coronal region (of the forehead), etc. Corostal 
bone : the frontal bone. 

>543 Traheron Vigo's Chirunt, (15B6) 330 b, Vpon the 
coronall commissure. 1^48-77 Vicary A not. iii. 97 Hie 
Coronal bone, in which is y* Orbyts or holes of the Eyes. 
i6xs Crookb Body qf Man 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. Urquhart Rabelais i. xxv, Wliere- 

with he hit him in the coronal joynt of his head. 1718 J. 
CHAMaRRLAYNB Relig. Philos. (1730) 1 . xi. 4 9, At the Top 
of the Head where Ine sagittal and coronal Sutures cron 
each other. 1841 CruveilhieVs A mat. 1 . 46 in Libr. Med, 
VII, The Frontal or Coronal Bona. s88< Mivart Cat 69. 


b. Of or perUining to the crown of the head. 

x8a8 Stark Eiom, Nat, Hid, L 995 The Oested-Lark . . 
coronal tuA of elongated acuminated feathers. b8!89 ^ 
Burton Centr, in yruL Ceeg. See, XXIX. 3x4 The 
coronal region is ignobly flaL 

t O. « CoBONABY O. 3 a. Ohs. 

Biovnt Closet^, s. v. Vein, Coronal voino, the 
Crown-vein ^ a branch of the spJeen-vein& so termed be- 
cause it environs ths heart in manner of a Crown. 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses : 
see Corona 6). 

1846 Dana Zoo/h. (X848) 933 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent. 

3. Bot. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corona 
(in various senses : see Corona T), 

1770-4 A Hunter Geofg Rse, fi8oO I. 994 The pipe of 
communicatiou between the seminal and coronal rooth. 
i8w Lindley Nett. Syet, Bot. xo8 I'he coronal processes of 
Siiene. 

4. Astron. Of or pertaining to the sun's corona. 

1870 PaocroR Other Worltls ii. 49 Hie bright lines of the 
coronal spectrum correspond in position to those seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora. 187s Dasly News 19^ Jan., So 
abundant is the coronal light . . during totality. 1891 
Huggins in Nature 90 Aug. 373/x Of tne physical and 
the chemiuxl nature of the coronal matter we know very 
little. 

Coronalled, -aled (k^ rdndld), a, [f. Coro- 
nal .rA -h -Ki) 

1 1. Headed with a Coronal (sense 3).* Ohs. 

C14S0 Lonelich Grail xiii. 86x With liere mases coronalcd 
with SI el. 

2. Adorned with a coronal or coronet. 

**47:^* iiACKBRAV Barnwell, Novels Emin. Hetnde II. xxiv, 
The blazoned and coronallcd panels. 

Coronally, adv. *iOhs. [f. Coronal a. 4 
-LY -.] In the manner of a crown or coronet 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrtts i. 38 The Oylc was 
powred coronally or circularly upon the head of Kin^o. 
1679 J. Gibbon 111 Hone Tvery-day Bk. 11 . 1329 Either 
crown’d or coronally cull.ir'd. 

tCoronaAt. Ohs. rare--^. [id. L, corondnt- 
em, jires. pple. of eorondre to crown.] One who 
crowns. 

x6xs ANDBBWB.S Serm. (184X, etc.) IV. 115 The ' crown 
the coronation, the coronant. 

Coronary (kp'rAihrl), a. [ad. L. coronati-us 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. corona crown : see 
-ahv. Cf. F. coronaire, 1 3th c.] 

1 1. Of the nature of or resembling a crown ; 
pertaining to or forming a crown. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iii. vii. 118 The Basilink 
. . [liaving] some white markes or coronary spots upon 
the crowne. 1659 Pearson Crr#</ (18391 *70 The coronary 
thorns did. .also pieri'c his tender and sacred temples. 

b. Coronary gold [transl. L. coronarium aurum] : 
* a present of gold collected in the provinces for a 
victorious general; orig. expended for a golden 
crown * (I^ewis and Short). 

igroi W. Worrow Hist. Rome 308 The Coronary Gold 
which was alway’s presented to the Emperors by all_ their 
Subjects upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation. 176X Gibbon Decl, 4 F. ll. 71. i86a Mf,ri- 
VALE Rom. Emp. (XB65) VII. 1 x 1 . 347 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province. 

t 2. Suitable for garlands or wreaths. Coronary 
garden (Evelyn) « flower garden. Also as sh. — 
coronary plant or flower. Ohs. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry iii. x.(i6ii^ 1x4 Coronarie Herbes 
are such as. .are vsed for decking and trimming of the body, 
or adorning of houses: as also, .in making of Crownes and 
Garlands. X664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1799) ao9 Box. .a most 
beautiful . . Shrub, for Edgings, Knots, and other Ornaments 
of tho Coronary-Garden, — Terra (1776)6 The most 
desirable for flowers and the CToronary garden, a s68a Sik 
T. ItaowNB Tracts 89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 
plants. 

as s6. sM Evelyn Mem.aB Oct., Jonquills, ranunculus, 
and other of our rare coronaries. 

8. Anat. a. * Applied to vessels, ligaments, and 
nerves which euciicle parts like a crown' {Syd, 
Soc. Iex.)f or to parts in connexion with these. 

Such are the coronary arteries and veins (r. vessels) of the 
heart, which ftimish the supply of blood to the substance of 
the heart itself; so coronary plexus, sinus, vahe, parts in 
connexion with these; also c. arteries of the U|L of the 
stomach, c. ligament of the elbow, of the knee, of tne liver, 
c. sinus of the brain, c. vein of the stomach, etc. 

1679 Plot Ste^ordsh. (1686) x8o A Pullets heart, with., 
the Coronary Vessels descending from iL >741 Monro 
A nat. Nerves (ed. 9 1 73 The Coronary Arteries . .are the only 
ones that supply the Heart. 1831 Knox Cloquet's Anat, 
439 The cavernous sinuses receive a ^reat number of menin- 
geal veins.. and the two coronary sinuses. Ibid. 60$ The 
coronary vein of the stomach. 1845 I'odd ft Bowman Phys, 
Anat. 1 . 137 The coronary ligament of the radius. 

b. Applied to the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a horse's footi^and to parts con- 
nected with this. Also ahsol. as sh. « Cobonbt 5. 

1847 You ATT Horse xviii. 379 The hoof or box is composed 
of the crust or wall, the corona^ ring and band. 1854 Owen 
in OrVsCirc, Sc., Org. Nat. L 934 A sesamoid ossicle be- 
tween this and the second is called the * coronary i88b Syd, 
Soc. Lex , Coronary bone, the altered second phalanx of the 
foot of the horse and like animals. Coroueuy cuskims, the 
matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds. 

0, Pertaining to the crown (of a tooth). 

1803 W. Buckland Reliq, Diluv. 99 The majority fof 
the teeth] having loet the upper portion of their coronary 
part. 
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OvtOaMtjr, ti- r*"*- [«d. med.t, ttrvMiria, 
£ MrvnSrius : MeCoiu>iiu.f The office of eearaner. 

t/tjm yd XH, C»mm, Hitt, MSS, p. sxiii, TIm oIBcm of 
• .JuBttciary« Coronary, and Adrairalty of St* Andrewa. 
rCOTOIlAtav ppU> Ohs, [ad. L. 
pa. pple. of corma^rs to crown.! Crowned. 

ri47o Habdino Ckrm, xlix. i. 3 With oroone of golda 
ftill royally coronate. 1513 Bradbhaw St, Wtrimrg$ 11. 
William conaucrour. .Wm coronate at London. 

Coroiiate [f* as pnsc., from 

Corona in modem uses.] Bot, and ZO0I. Having 
a corona or crown ; » Coronatko. 

1846 Dama fx848> BOX Celia, .described as coronate 

within. s866 TWar. BoL, Cfftnmatt, furnished with a 
coronet. 

Coronate (k^*r^n^<t\ v. rare. [£ ppl. stem of 
L. cordndre to Crown.] trans. To crown. (See 
also Coronated.) 

1803 in CocKBBAM II. s8s7 Tomlinson Bend's Du ^. 
Ded., Instead of Coronating your deserved Worth, im 
Sloanb yamaiea I. 163 A round purplish knob, .coronated 
by a Iona membrane, Tmif$ Mag. XIV. 487 It was 

coronated by an aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on 
religious principles. 

Coronated (k^TtTndit^d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ED 1.] 

1 1. Of dowem : Arranged in a whorl ; cf, Coronb. 
1676 CsKEW ri/iaA Plants vt. ii. App. (x68s) 175 Sometim^ 
they I Flowers] are placed round about the Branch, that is. 
Coronated, as in Pule^um. 

2 . Bat. and Zool. Furnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown ; s/ne. in Conchol. 
applied to spiral shells which have their whorls 
surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. 

1698 J. Pbtivek in PA//. Traas. XX. 390 A small Coro- 
nated Fruit. 1703 G. J. Camel ibid, XaIII. 1427 A small 
dry berry coronated somewhat like a clove. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollnsca (1856) 1x3 Shell ventricoee, coronated. 
Ibid. X4S Whirls angular or coronated. 

1 3. - CORONETED. Obs. 

r 7 Babltr II. xio All the insolence of coronated pride. 

Made crown-like, {nonce^use.) 

1864 Lowrll Firetidt Trav. 1^3 He was.. a true 
AvipiiVt and the ragi;:ed edges of hii old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked af him. 

Coronation (k^r^^-Jon). Also 4-5 -oioun, 
5 -tyown, -oyone, 5-6 -oyon, -oion, (5 oore- 
naoyon, 6 oronation, 7 oorronntlon). [r- OF. 
coronacion, 'ation (14th c. in Littr^), ad. L. type 
* corvndtidn-em, n. of action f. cormdre to Crown. 
(In 16-1 7th c. refashioned as Crownation, q.v.)] 

1. The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
vesting a sovereign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity, on or 
soon after his accession. 

xa88 Wyci.if a Sam. Prut , This secounde book of Kingis 
makith mencioun of the coronacioun of Dauith. ct^Bg 
Cavtom Blanckardyn li. U890) X93 The coronacyon of 
sadoyn and of his wyfF Beatrix. 18x3 Siiaks. ilin. VIII, 
IV. i. 3 You come to . . behold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Corronation. 17^-7 tr. A’ly'x/irr'x Trav. {iibo) 1 . a6x 
The stone on which the emperors formerly kneeled at their 
coronation. X867 Frrsman Norm. Conq. (X876) 1 . v. 38X 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
coronation. 

b, transf. andyff. {e.g. ‘ crowning* at draughts). 
1406 AuD^r Porms 55 Vij blodes Cnst he bled . . The 
fourth in his coronacion (with the crown of thorns]. s6m 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. 1885 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr. 97 The loss of three of her men [at draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation of an opponent 

2 . Jig. Crowning of a work ; completion. 

xsSa Bentley Moh. Mattonss Pref. Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation of thy gifts in vs. xgM 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (t«8^)^x Mingling togitner 
their blood for a. .coroiuition of their long and perfect love. 
1845 T. W. CoiT Puritanism 303 This is about the coronar 
tion of a climax, some will surely think. 

3. aitrib. and Comb. Coronalion oath, that taken 
by a sovereign at bis coronation. 

xgBy Vgstpy Bk. (Surtees) 95 For bread & drinke which 
the ringers toke on the coronation day, vj d. 1597 Shaks. 
9 Hsn. JV, HI. it 195 A cough sir, which 1 caught with 
Ringing in the Kings affayrea, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir. 170a Land. Ga%. No. 3604/9 llie Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals. 1709 Reft. 
Sachevsrsirs Serm. 6 By the first of William and Mary, 
chap. vi. the Coronation-Oath is e-stablish'd. 183a Blaekw, 
Mag. Jan. 139/9 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes are but a few months old. S858 BmEbbon Eng. Traits, 
Rslig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 97 Handel's coronation anthem., 
was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ. 

Coronation, obs. var. Carnation s. 
tOoronator. Obs. rare. L. corihtator, 
ageat-n. f. eorSndre to crown.] One who crowns. 

X693 Haunbt Pep. Impost. 86 It is to be hartily wished 
they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Tybunie 
their Coronator. 

OoronatOTial, a. rare. [f. med.L. eariht&tor 
Coroner 4 -ial.] Of or pertaining to a coroner. 

1885 Lasu Times 7 Mar. 339/x The Times, .attacked the 
eoronatorial syitem fiercely. 

tCorOM. Obs. An early form of Crown, 
frequent In 14-1 5tli c., but obs. by 1500. In the 
following, apjx ^ formation from L, corona : 
see Corona 1-3, 8. 

1389 J. SaInvobd] Agrippde Van, Aries 70 A certaine 


condnnall ciide of light, wMch they enJl Steptoen, that b 
to saie, a Corone. 1978 Lytb Bodoeas 73 liis fleurea do 
crow like crowoes or garlandes roonde ahool the stalke . . 
The seede doth grow in the smal ooroncs bem whouoe the 
floures fell of. 

Ooronel(l, obs. f. Colonel, Coronal. 
Corona-, oorownexnant, obs.ff. Crownment. 
Coroner (k^iTdoai). Forms: 4 * opronear, (4 
ooTowner, 6 -nare, oroner, 7 oorronor). See also 
Crowker. [a. AF. eoruner, eoroumr, f. eorune, co- 
roune Crown, the original title beii^ eustos pLui* 
iorum coronm guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The suffix is -eb a, corresp. to F. -wr, I,, •drius, 
as in falconer, officer, treasurer, gardener, etc. 
The title was correctly latinized as corondrius. 
But at an early date the ending was oonfnsed with 
that of verbal agents in -w (though never app. 
written -or, -our), and was rendered into Latin as 
cordndtor (already in Magna Carta)^ 

An officer of a county, district, or municipality 
(formerly also of the royal household), originally 
charged with maintaining the rights of the private 
profierty of the crown ; in modem times his chief 
function is to hold inquest on the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 

Believed to be first instituted in 1x94 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner's inoHssti the inquiry or investigation aa to the 
cause of death held by the CeroneVs Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymen (the 
CoroneVs Jury) summoned for the inquest. 

[xx^ Ordinance in Hoveden (Rolls) 111 . 962 In quollbet 
comitatu eligantur ties milites et unus clericus custodes 
placttorum coronie. 1904 Rotuli Chart. 199/3 Per coro- 
narios comitatus Sunienet. 1973 Act % Edtv. I, c. 10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt cslus ia de novel com- 
munaument al office de Coroner, upa Britton i. i. ( 6 Et 
en noster hostel soil un Corouner, qi face le mester de la 
Coroune par mi la verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienoins 
en noster reaume. Ibid. 1. xii. | 4 Et si nul homme murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, qe le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et prenge bone enqueste de sa mort, coment 11 avera 
esrd mort.] e xaag Poem temp. Edw, Ii (Percy) bril, At 
justices and at sniryves, Corowners, and chancelers. a sgM 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 350 Twey coroners by-ly]> k^t her be in 
Wynenestre. 1480 Caxton Ckron. ccxxi. 9x9 Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the kynges houshold. iSQt 
Lambarok Archiim (1635) 38 That the Coroner of the 
Hou-sehold have his proper power within his Verge, and 
that he and others have tne order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realute. 1807-78 Cowbi. Interpr. s.v.,The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kin» Bench is the Soveraigii 
Coroner of the whole Realm . There are certain Charters 
belonging to Cotledges, and other Corporations, whereby 
they are licenced to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts, r i8|o Ribuon Surv. of Devon f 915 (i8zo) 9941 
If any man die in the forest, the coroner of Lidford shall 
crown him. X84S Sta £. Nicholab in B, Papers (Cam- 
den) I. XI The office of Corroner and Attorney in the 
Kings Bench. 178a Goldsm. Nash 96 The coroner’s jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1788 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 971 The court of the coroner is also 
a court of record, to enquire when any one dies in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marrvat Midsk. Easy xxxviii, The 
coroner’s inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted. 1883 Tennyson Despair xxi, Our ortliodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se. 

CoTOnership. [f. prec. ^ -ship.] The office 
of a coroner. 

1447-8 in SkiUingf^ets Lv/f. (Camden) Z9i Theire power 
that longeth to theire office of corunershippL 1884 Law 
Times 3 May x/a The incumbents, for the time bemg, of 
the various coronerships. 

t CoTOneat, a. Obs. Also oorounnest, 00 - 
roundeot. [ « coren-est : see Coben.] Choicest. 

a S 4 j 90 ' 9 e Alsxassder 624 Arystotill . . one of ke coronest 
clerkis kat euer knew letter. Ibid. 29x0, 1 , ]»e corounnest 
{Dubl. MS. CoroundestJ kyng of kyngis all otbire. 

Coronet (kprdhet), sb. Forms: ooro- 

nette, 5-8 -ett, (7 ooronate), 6 - coronet, [a. 
OF. coronets, -ette, later couronnette, dim. of c<h 
rone, couronne Crown : see -ET. Also reduced to 
Cbonet, and refashioned as Crownet, q.v.] 

1. A small or inferior crown ; spec, a crown de- 
noting a dignity inferior to that of the sovereign, 
worn by the nobility, and varying in form accord- 
ing to rank. 

1404 Fast AN CArvn. vii. 603, .lit ladyes rychely clad in 

£ >lae and sylke, with coronettes vpon theyr heddes. 1547 
OOEOX Introd. Knowl, 185 The Duke weiy'th a coronet 
ouer a cap of sylke. i8ox Shaks. Jul. C. i. li. 939 1 sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, 3ret ’twas not a Crowne 
neyther, 'twas one of these Coronets. 1813 — Hen. VIII, 
IV. i. 54, X All the rest are Countesses. 9 Their Coronets 
say sa x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth x, ‘ By my coronet— by 
my knightly faith, it is true (' said the Earl. 1833 Tenny- 
son L^y Clara V, de V. vii, Kind hearts are more than 
cqroneta 1878 World V. 3 He has no children to whom he 
might bequeath the well-earned coronet. 
ng. 18x3 Shbllsy Q, Mab 99 The &ir star That gems the 
glittering coronet of morn. 

b. A figure of a coronet (in Heraldry, etc.), 

1878 Butlee Hud. lit. ii. 87s lAKiies . . With coronets at 
their footmen's breeches. 1749 Fielding Tom Joaes xvii. 
iv, AretlMre no in the thoughts of having a coronet 

on your Oooch f 1884 Boutbll jReraldry Hist, 4 Pop. 
xvii. 965 It.. became a luage in the fifteenth century to 
have the Crest to rise from out of a Coronet. 

2. A fillet or wreath of bcantiiul workmanship 


or preekrat rntterkls, worn 98 99 o n m oei i t louad 
the temples ; e^, in modem ocMtimie,^ 9 decorative 
part of a woman's head-dress, consistinv of 9 plate 
or band of metal, or the like, endfcUng the uont 
of the bead, 

>599 MiermysUoom (Fairholt\ But oh her illveff' firamed 
Coronet With lowe dowae dangling spansk^s ail be^ 
t8ox Dent Patkw. Heaven (183s) 38 weariAf of perriwign, 
and other hair coronets and top-gsllimta lilv Bond, Com, 
Na S93e/4 A pair of Flandm lacM Kufflos and Ceiooft. 
X793 De Foa Voy. rmmd World (t84A> 130 He made a aica 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads* 
i8ee S. Rogers Jtafy, Gmevra, And on hor brow, faiier 
than alabaater, A coronet of pearls. 1836 W, I RVINO Aotorim 
11 . 49 They wear gay coronets of plumes, particulnrly thoie 
of the swan. 

b. A chaplet or garland of fiowers for the bead, 
sjmo Shake. Mids. B. iv. L 57 She his hairy tomplei then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and fompraot Aowofa, 
x8os Holland Pliny II. ^ Ibat voriette orllotirea which 
the gathered and couched together, .in her Coronets, iv/a 
J. Iifi\ANT Mytkol. 11 . 400 We find it {the Nymphmej.. 
Used for a kind of coronet upon figuree of Orus. iie8 J« 
Neal Bro. yonathan 111 . 335 Thy coronet of rich fleweis. 

3 . -i Corona 7 b ; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering head of an 
umbelliferous or composite plant (cf. Corona 7 c). 

*585 Fardle Faeions u iii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Carden Thistles . . (are said] to be twelue 
Ciibites compiuat. 1837 W. Coi,es Adam ia Edsa eex^ 
Feild Colamint with whorled Coronets. 1848 Lindlbv JcA 
Bot. i, (1858) 15 Sometimes tViere is within, or upon, the 
corolla, a cup, as in the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, as ia 
the Passioti-nower ; this is the Coronet. 
t 4 . Arch, The capital of a column. Obs. 

1353 Fardle P'acions H. xii. 301 Piters . . upon whose 
coronettes or heades the. .rofe of the Chitrche maye rssle. 

6. Farriery, The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 
of this part, the Coronary bone. 

s8g6 A. .Snapr Anat. Horse \. xii. 993 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom .. until the 
Bloud come. 1790 OsaALDurroN Brit. Sportsman ias/> 
Ibe coronet of a horse’s foot, is that part on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sm C. Bell Hand (eo. 3) 
04 111 the horse’s leg the five bones, .of the second phaiaiiK 
[are consolidated] into the lesser pastern or coronet. 

6. « Coronal sb. (See also Cronet.) 

mx in Bailey voL II. 

7 . Siiort for Cotvncl moth : see 8. 

8. allrib, and Comb, Coronet moth, a col- 
lector's name of Acronycta Ligustri. 

1776 Miss Burney Evelina liii, I perceived among thu 
carruges. a coronet-coach. dhtgBMAOVKLveEntomot^om* 
pend. 950 Coronet Moth {Boctua Ligustri), xiag Soutnev 
Sir T. More IL 161 Old family -trees, especially of the 
coronet-bearing kind. 1889 E. Newman Brtt, Moths, N<a 
439 The Coronet. 

Coironet, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
confer a coronet upon ; to adorn as with a coronet. 

18x3 Scott Trierm. III. Introd. v. The simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples, c X830 Bbntham Wks. XI. 08 
Mr. Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord Auck- 
land. 

Coronet, obs. f. Cornet. 

Coroneted (kfi-rdncted),///. a. Also -etted. 
[f. Coronet sb. (or v.) + -sd.] Adorned with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, a coronet ; of persons, ofien equiva* 
lent to * belonging to the peerage *. 

17^ Richardson C'/anxia (iSiz) V. 1x9 She.. looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted. 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
Women 4 N. II. ix. 197 The suid conduct, .of a auccesston 
of coronetted actresses. «x833 Robbktbon Led, i. 9a The 
lady, .getting out of her coroneted carriage. X87E Lono- 
STArPK Her, Durham 34 None of his own [Bp. de Buiysl 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. ,188s Vpo^ 
Datly Post 30 Tune 4/5 Coroneted 'eccentrics* who in 
other ranks would have been called other luunes. 
Coronettji a. Her, Made like a coronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side coronet-wise. 

s688 R. Holme Armoury 1. iv. 3^1 He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, (^ronettee on the top side, (julea Some say 
haveioK the higher side Coronett-waves. Morgan.. mrmetn 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (Ex- 
tended in Bend) because it reacheth from side to side of the 
shield. x88. Parker Gloss. Heraldic Terms xo8 These 
fire the paternal arms of his R. H. Prince Albert. The 
bearing is sometimes called * a ducal coronet in bend *, arid 
sometimes, more properly, ' a bend archee coronetty *. 

Coronice, -nioh, obs. if. Cornice. 
Coro'xiifonilp a. rare, [ad. L. type tordnB 
form-is, f. corona crown : see -PoRM. In mod.F. 
coroniforme,\ Crown-shaped. 

1776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 3) 39 The Stigma is. .Coro- 
niiorm, or Crown-shaped in Pyrola. s88a in Syd, Soc, Lex, 
il Goronis (kor^u-uLs). [L. cordnis, a. Gr. iro- 
puv'is curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
book or chapter, hence fig. in sense i below ; also 
in sense 2. So in mod.F.] 

1 1 . The conclusion, end. Obs. rare, 
a x^ Hackbt Abp, Williams lu 38 (D.) Hie coronis of 
this matter b thus ; some bad ones, .were punbh'd strictly, 
all rebuk'd, not all amended. 

2 . Greek Gram, A sign resembling an apostrophe 
(’), placed over a vowel as a mark of contraction 
or crasis ; e.g. for mX brfsBbt, 

x8|3 E. Robinson tr. Buttmasm's Gr. Gram. 60 Over a 
owns is commonly written the sign called coronb (xoMirfiX 
1881 W.Smith tr. Cmriitu* Gr, S^.f x6. 
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Ooronium (kor^ ni^m'). [f. Corona a» on the 
Rnalog:y of chemical names in -tom.] An other- 
wise unknown element supposed to exist in a 
gaseous state in the sun^s corona, (Cf. Helium.) 

1^ C. A. Young Eletn, Astron. vi. | 007 The charac> 
teristic feature of the vteual spectrum (of the sun’s corona] is 
a briffht line in the green. . It coincides with a dark line, .on 
KirciihofT 's map of the solar spectrum ■ . This dark line .. is a 
close double, one of its components being due to iron, while 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous clement, which 
has been called Coronium after the analogy of Helium. 
Coronix, obs. f. Cornice. 
tCoTOnixay v. Obs. [f. L. eoi^ona crown + -IZM 
(perh. in cjuot. 159a associated with coronix 
NICE).] trans. To crown, adorn with a coronet or 
coronal. 

159a R. p. Hypturotomachia 63 An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauinga. 1596 
Fits-Gicppray Sir F. Drake (1881^ 2a Re Drakes worth 
royalized by your wits, 'I’hat Drakes high name may coronize 
your writs. z6o6 Foao Fame's Mem. cxviii, To coronise 
high-soar’d gentility. 1633 Cockrram, Coronise^ to crown. 

Coronofkcial (kor^«:nt?,f^i Jin. Anat. [f. 
Cokon(al + Facial.] Relating to the coronal 
future and the face : in c. angle (see quot.). 

1878 Bartlry tr. Topinard*s Anthrop. 11. iii. 291 The 
corono-facial angle ofGratiolet, formed by the meeting of the 
plane passing across the coronal suture of both sides and 
the facial line. 

Ooronognpll (kor^>i n4rran. Astron. Also 
CTTon. corona-, [f. corono-, combining form of 
Corona -b -graph, Gr. -ypatpos writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun^s corona 
in full sunlight. 

That in use is a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, suggested by Dr. W, Huggins in 
a paper read before the Royal Society in 1882. 

1883 Sir H. Grubb Catal. Philos. Instr.^ Dr, Huggins* 
Coronograph for photogr^hing Corona. 1890 Capt. 1 Darwin 
in Phil Trans. 206 The Coronagraph waa designed as the 
instrument which would give the best chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 

Hence Ooronographlo a.\ also Ooro*noMzam, 
a photograph of the corona so obtained. 

1890 Tablet 25 Jan. 198 The special new coronagraphic in- 
strument prepared for the occasion 

Corono^rapher, obs. f. Chrono-. 

Coronoid (kp-r^noid, korJu‘iit?|id), a. Anat, 
[mod. f. Gr. KopSfvrf crow : see -oiD.] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these; es^, the c. process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the c. fossa of the humerus. 

1741 A. Monro Anatomy (ed. 3)27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the general Name of 
coronoid bestowed on them. 1808 Rekve tb/d. XCVlll. 117 
llie zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 
the lower jaw. 1865 Header No. 139. 242/3 *I'b^ coronoid 
origin of this muscle. i88a Syd, Soc, Lex.^ Coronoid /ossa^ 
a depression above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 
of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 
coronoid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm. 

Corona: see Currant. 

Coronula : see next. 

Coronnle (kor^u-ni»1). Bot, and Zool, [ad. L. 
coronula, dim. of cordna crown. The L. form is 
sometimes used.] 

1 . Bot. An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc. : cf. Corona 7 a. 

z8o6 Gregory Did. Ads tjr Sc. I. 255 Hie coronula is. .a 
small sort of calyx adhering to the seed, like a little crown. 
s866 Treas. Bot.. Coronnle. the small calyx-like body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. [CalM Crown in 
transl. of Sachs.] s88i Groves in yrnl. Bot. X. a The small 
sise and shortness of the nucleus and coronula. 

2. Zool. A kind of acom-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronula of Cixripcds ; parasitic on Cetacea. 

i8j8 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 686/1 All the Balanids— wii h 
the exception of the Coronules^have calcareous bases. 
tM Beneden's Animal Parasites yj Eschricht has in vain 
ORered a reward to him who would send him corouube still 
attached to the umbilical cord. 

Ooroplasty, Corotomy : see Con- 2. 
Coroseis, sh. pi. : see Corsib. 

Coroalf, -Ivo, etc., obs. ff. Corrosive. 
Corougle, obs. f. Coracle. 

Corounal, obs. f. Coronal. 

CoroundoBt, -nneat : see Coronrat. 
Coroun(e, oorowne, obs. ff. Crown. 

Corouns : see Currant. 
t Coroirr, a. Obs. [a. AF. corour^OY. coreor, 
later coureur courser, also as a(ij.'\ Fit for the 
course; stede corour=¥. cheval coureur, courser. 
rz30o K. Alts. 2475 He leop upon a stede corour. And 
flowgh away withoute socour. 

Corowuor(e, obs. f. Coroner. 

R OorOBO (korJu‘so). [Native name.] 

A South American tree, Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, allied to the palms ; its seed is the Coroso- 
nut (or ivory-nut\ the hardened albumen of which 
furnishes the substance called vegetable ivory. 

1760-78 tr. Juan Ullods Voy. I. 50 The fourth, which 
they call corozo, has a fruit larger than date!^ of an exqui- 
site taste ; and proper for making cooling and wholsoma 


draughts. 1869 Enst* Meek. 04 Doc., 367/1 Buttons are mode 
. from the coroeonuta 2883 Eng. filnstr. Mag. Nov. 8^1 
Besides vast quantities of coroso nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes tons upon tons of shells for buttons. 
Oorp, Sc. and north £ng. dial. f. Cobprb. 
CorpaXt erron. scribal 1. corporax, Cobporas. 
Oorperal(e, Corperas : see Corpor-. 
Corpea, -Ib. obs. ff. Corpse. 
t Co'rpiOA. Obs. Also oorpobmi, ? oorphnn, 
oopahen. [Of uncertain etymology : perh. f. car^ 
body: the use of les in quot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly French. Copshen is prob. the same 
word, though the spelling suggests derivation from 
cop head.] Name of a quality of herring: see 
quot 175S. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corphun \H. P. corpehun her- 
yngel sgis in Kogen A eric. ^ Prices III, 322/3 Corpions 
1 cade kut 4/3. sgzo Jbta. 3W2 Herrings called les cor- 
pions 1 cade (oi 1/4. sjpi Binnri.l Descr. Thames 227 
FiKhers distinguish their Herrinm into six diflerent Sorts : As 
the Fat Herring. . the Shotten Herring, .the Copshen, which 
by some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Gorpolent, obs. f. Cobpulknt. 

Corporal (kpjp6i&l), {sb.) Forms: 4-5 oop- 
porell(e, 5 (oorperiai), 5-7 oorporall, 5 -al. [a. 
Ol''. corporal (lath c.), later corporel, ad. L.. corpo- 
rdbem bodily, f. corpus, corpor- body. See -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to the human body ; bodily. 
c Rom. Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porcTle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or bodelye 
sight. SS90 — Eneydos xxix. 2x3 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
as is beaulte corporelle. c 15x0 Barclay Mtrr. Gd. Manners 
(1570) D iv, His members corporall. 1547 Act \ Ediv. VI, 
c. 3 If they should be punished by death, and with other 
corporall paine. 1641 in Nalson Impart. Colled. (1683) H. 
489 It is this day ordered by the Commons . .that all corporal 
bowing at the Name, .be henceforth forborne. 1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 999 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 
176a Gibbon Misc. Ivhs. (i8i4> IV. 131 A favourite topic of 
ancient raillery was corporal defects. x868 Gladstone ynv. 
Mnndiv. (z8(^) 118 The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sona), indeed corporal. 

b. Personal. 

1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xx. 104 When the Victor hath 
trusted him with his cotporall h^rty. 1754 Richardson 
(X 78X) I. xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. Z767 Blackstonk Comm. 11 . X73 Since by a devise a 
freehold mayjMss without corporal tradition or livenr of 
seisin. 1876 Grant Burgh Sck. .S^cotl. l i. 22 The chan- 
cellor has given (to Master John Homyll in X4x6] corporal 
and real possession of the furesaid ben^ce. 
fo. Having a body, embodied. Obs. 

1471 Riplfy Comp. Aick. viii. in Ashm. (X659) 172 The 
Spryt may Corporall be. And T>rcome fyx wyin hyt and 
substancyall. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 142 There they 
suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander 11. 257 There are corporall 
Ansels on earth. 

fa. Of the nature of body or matter ; corporeal, 
material, physical. Obs. 

1519 Inierl Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. xa Though 
the form and fashion of any thinx That is a corporal body 
be destroyed, i^rq More Dvahge 1. Wks. xx^a The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche oiner corporall 
thinges. 159s West sst Pi. Symbol, f 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen. 
x6m Shakb. Macb. 1. hi. 81 What seem'd corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. 1. 
viii. (1713) 23 Either God, or this corporal and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist. 1708 Eciiaed Eccl. 
J/ist. (1710) 644 Two principles; the one Good the other 
Evil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man ; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures. 1706 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 475 The two Planets observed in Corporal Con- 
junction (that is where the one seems to touch or cover the 
other I. 

t b. Relating to material things ; material. Obs. 

> 53 ^ CovERDALB Zeck. Contents ch. x, Thorow corporal 

f iromises, the prophet Icdeth men vnto the promises thsit ore 
iilfilled in Christ. 

1 8. Large of body. Obs. 

c 1475 Partsnay 4456 Sin (xat gret thikke is, wonder cor- 

8 oral!. 1630 R. yonnson's Kingd. 4 Commw. aoa As for 
esh-meat, I thinke that a Hawke in England eats more in 
a moneth, than.. a sufficient corporall Burger does in six 

1 4 . Having solidity ; solid. Obs, 
a. In early Chem. 

1667 Bovlb Orig. Formes 4 One little Masse or 

Bead of corporal or yellow (though perhaps somewhat 
palish) Gold. Ibid. 131 In some grosse, or, as they speak, 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Salt-petra, 

b. Corporal numberi a number pertaining to 
cubic or solid measure. 

ZS94 Blumdevil Exerc. i. xdkvI. (ed. 7) 59 A Cubique or 
Corporall number, having both length, breadth, and depth. 
6. Phrases, a. Corporal oath [med.L. corporals 
juranimtum ; cf. corporaliter jurare, also Bodily 
Oath '\ : au oath ratitied by corporally touching a 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes the 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathen 
times the altar, etc., of an idol, as distinguished 
from a merely verbal oath, to which the body was, 
as it were, not a party, arch. 

As the consecrated host mr corpus Del was sometimes the 
thing corporaliter factum, the attributive *corp<^' has 
been held by some to refer to the host ; but this is not 
historically tenable. See the treatment of the subject by 
Maskell, Monum. Rit. (x88a) II. pp. IMiii; also the medi- 
seval examples in Du Cange, s.v. yurare, the Italian 


quoU. in the VoeeA. DoUa Crusem (xB/fl) s.w. Corporate, 
Corporalmenie, etc 

JciRoe Thorn Ckr&n. (in Decern Script. II. >966) Forma 
/idiittatit/acundse. Ego N. de C. juroad hssc ssncu Dei 
evangelia, prmstito corporaliter socramento, qucNl, etc. 
C1300 Robert, Bp. op Glasgow in Rymer 11 . 867 (Du 
Cange) £t cest serment avons nous fee sur le cors notre 
Seigneur] 1334 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. O.x/ord 128 
By vertue of curporall othe gyven to the Universitie. 1548 
Hall Ckron. aob, Eche of tneim takyng a co^rall othe 
upon tlie holy EvangelUtes. 1583 Asp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 
323 The eldest, .servant of his house. .(for he had rule over 
al) which Abraham did possess\ was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath beforehand [cf. 
Gen. xxiv. 2]. 1633 T. Stapporo Pac. Nib. iii. (xSai) 241 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (upon a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1673 tr. MackiavellPs Prince (Ktidg. 1883) 

He would . . take his corporal oath his . . life was tedious. 
X733 Macbns Insurances 1 . 269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
the. .written Deposition with nts Corporal Oath, before us. 

b. Corporal punishment : puuighment inflicted 
on the body ; originally including death, mutila- 
tion, branding, bodily confinement, irons, the 
pillory, etc. (aB opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank). In 19th c. usually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily pain. 


1581 Lambarde Eiren, 1. xiL (1609) 57 Coiporall punish- 
ment, is eyther capitall, or not capital). z6sa Malvnes A nc. 
Law-Merch. 43Z Imprisonment is a corporall punishment. 
1714 Act 1 Geo. I, St. 3. c. x8 t 14 To be kept to liard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal Punishment as the slid Justice 
or Justices, .shall think fiL zyss Act xx Geo. /, c. 96 § xo 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Corporal 
Punishment, xuy Hansard ParL Deb. XVI. 67a. 36 Feb., 
Mr Hume proposed . . that it should be unlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, by stripes or lashes, upon any soldier. 
1836 O’Connell Ho. Comm. 14 Apr.. They talked of ‘cor- 
poral punishment*; they did not choose to use its right 
name flogging 1838 Ad \-a Viet. c. X7 8 7 (Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial . . may sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, etc. z86B G. Duff Pol. Suro. 96 The 
last reform . . is the abolition, a few weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in the army. 

C. Corpotal works of mercy ; works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 

13, . Manuallof Prayers, The Workes of mercy porporall. 
To feed the hungry. To giue drinke to the thirsty. ^ To 
cloathe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captiues. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. To visitt the sicke. 'J'o 
burie the dead. iByz Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 
xxi. 71X He was reaciy to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. 

fB. as sb. pi. [elliptical.). Obs. 

1650 Fuller Appeal Ini. Innoc. 111. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intellectuals. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. B21 When the soul goes out of tnis l ody, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incoiporals like to 
coiporals. 

Corporal (k^*Jp6r&l), sb.I Eccl. Forms: 5 
oorporeal, 4 -5 oorporalle, (5 -erale'), 6-7 -all, 
6- -al. [ad. med.L. corpordlis {palla), corporals 
{pallium \ in F. corporal, f. L. corpus body.] 
i* 1 . An ancient eucharistic vestment. Obs. 
a sooo Canons Edgar in lliorpe Laws II. 950 We Imrafl 
but elc preost haebbe coiporalein )>onne he maessixe. 1660 
K. Coke Power 4 Suhj. 163 (transl. of prec.) 'I'nat every 
Priest celebrating Mass, hath his Corporal. 

2 . A cloth, usually of linen, upon which the 
consecrated elements are placed during the celebra- 
tion of the mass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants of them, are covered after the celebra- 


tion. Called also corporal-cloth. 

in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 A ‘palyoun* of cloth of 
gold ; two ‘ corporalles \ c 1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corporasse 
or corporalle, corporeUe. 14U in La. Treas. Acc. ScotL 1 . 
85 In ane vthir gardeviant : — In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a corporale with a cais. igag Ld. Berners Brotss. I. cc. 
337 This squier had with bym the patent and corporal. 
1637 Bk. Com. Prayer, Church Scot., Communion Rubric, 
He that celebrates shall . . cover with a fair linen cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaineth of the consecrated elements. 
1641 I. H. Petit, agst. PocklingioH 3 He hath caused two 
cloathes to be made, which he cals Corporals, and these be 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. STajc tr. 
Dupin' s Eccl. Hist xjth c. 1 . v. 64 They made use of Veils 
also.. which were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards of Silk. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ F'aihers I. i. 36 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so large as to over- 
spread tne whole altar. s888 Times 22 June 13/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross.. from St. Peter’s Church. 

b. Corporal-case : a case for the corporal. 

[(X. 1488 in prec.] 1339 Inv. in Reg. Episc. Aberd. 
(Spalding Club) I. App. 90 Item a corporal case with a 
cover of cloath of gola. 

Corporal (k^*jp6r&l\ sb.^ Mil. [a. i6th c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littr^), ad. It. 
cait^ale (Sp. caporal). 

Diez and others take eaporaJe as the original form, as a 
derivative of capo head ; but this leavqs the -21^ unaccounted 
for. On the otner hand, the corpora? form is of consider- 
able antiquity: Du Cange quotes from a letter of 
* capttaneus, et ut ipst (Venetians] vocaiit, corporalis \ This 
favours a derivation from It. corpo, L. corpor, body d< e. of 
troopsX with subsequent contamination by capo.] 

L A non-commissioned military officer rankbg 
under a sergeant 

* He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentries, and keeps good order in the 
gtuurd ' (Stocqueler). Corporals guard : a small onned 
detachment such os is placed under the command of a 
corporal. HenceyV* * sa^l body of followers or supporters. 
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U^arrtt 948 *rhe word CaponJt, which tta m«ei« IuIimi, 
and also vsed by the Fnach, wa corruptly do both write 
and pronounce CorporalL id4a Otetmr, Lard* d 
For Rahuif Fq/r*» 1>9C, 7 That each Company of 
Dragoonen nave an experienced Souldier to be a Corporall. 
ci64$r. Tullv Siogit CarlhU «iB4o) 35 l^Uipeon. .eeot a 
corporal with eo horee. lyog Steels TatUr No. 164 f 6 
An old Soldier in the Civil Ware, who was Corporal of a Com- 
pany In a Regiment of Foot. iBvo Wblliecton in Gurw. 
/>rr>. VI. 320, 1, who command the largeat British army 
that has bwn employed.. have not the power of makiiig 
even a corporal. 1933 Marsyat P, SimfU vii, Hie key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. s868 Rtgul, d> Ont, Army p 319 When Non- 
commiMioned Officers are required to assist the Officers, 
Corporals may be appointed to act as Serieants. iMt 
Tin/tt a6 June 4/^ Mr. G. M., Corporal of Hone, Royal 
Horse Guards, .writes to correct the statement, 
t 2 . Corporal of the field : a superior ofBcer of 
the army in the i6th and inhe., who acted as an 
assistant or a kind of aide-ae camp to the sergeant- 
mirior : sf'e quot. i6a3. Obs, 

F. Markham Bk. War iv. ix. 153-5 The next (rest 
Officers.. are the Foitre Corporals of the Field, who naue 
their dependance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and are 
called his Coadiutors or assistants . . who fur their election 
ought to bee Gentlemen of great Dexteritie . . such as haue 
at least been Captaines in ‘Other times . . It is meet that all 
these foiire Coroorals of the Field bee exceeding well 
mounted, iwi Gakkard Art IVarre 156 Office and duetie 
of the foure Corporals of the field. i6u T. Stafford Pac, 
///A xxi. (iBai) 4x5 Sent a Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like to be done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter. 

3 . NauL t a. Formerly, a petty officer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teaching 
the sailors the use of small arms : see quot. i6a6. 
b. 'Tlie ship^s corporal of the present day is the 
superior of the firat-ciass working petty officers, 
and solely attends to police matters under the 
mnster-at-arms or superinteudeat-in-chief * (Smyth 
Sailors Word-bK^, 

s6a6 Capt. Smith Accid Vng, Seamen 4 Tlie Corporall is 
to see the setting and releeuing the watch : and see all the 
sutildiers and tuiylors keepe their Armes cleane, iieate and 
yare ; and teach them their vse. 1669 Sturmv Mariner $ 
Mng^ v. xi. 46 The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
men in this knowledge, as the Corporal doth in Mustering 
of them with their musquets. 1708 Lond, Gaz. No 4440/1 
The Midshipmen . . Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets one 
Eighth Part. 1891 Times 9o Sept., A ship’s corporal on 
duty in the Britannia. 

t Co'rporalate. Ohsr * [f. Corporal sb.^ -i- 
-ATK l.] A body commanded by a corporal ; a 
corporars guard or squad. 

15^ Sir J. Smyth Disc^ Weakens 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolntes under their Corporals and Sergeants. 

Corporality (k^ipdrneliti). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-yti9, 7 -itie. [ad. late L. corpora litas (Ter- 
tullian), f. corpordl-is Coiifobal : sec -ITV. Cf. 
mod.F. (Bo9Suct\] 

1 . The (juality of consisting of matter; material 
or corporeal existence ; materiality. 

^1398 Trfvisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxvili. (1495^ 33B 
Sauynge the corporalite of eyther and contynuaunce of 
theyr substancyafl partyes. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. Worid I. 
7 Aristotle findeth corporality in the l>enmcs of I^ht x64a 
H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. 11. iiL xxix, I'hat fond grosse 
phansie..Of the souls corporartie. 1669 J. Ciiandleh 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 150 A Mathematical! corporality or 
bodiIine.ss syxi S. Clarke Let. to Dodwell 71 The Cur- 
porality of the Soul. 1889-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1464 Perhaps he. .considered corporality and substantiality 
as identical ideas. 

t b. ns opposed to spirituality. Obs. 

1697-77 Frltham Resolves i. xix 34 Take her as she is in her 
self, nut diinm'd and thickned with the mists of corporality; 
then is she a beauty. 1655 Fullkk CA. Hist, iii, vi. f ax 
Whether the spirituality of them shall refine the rest . . or 
the corporality, or earthliness of them, depress them. 

t c. Alchemy. The gross and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of sublimation. Obs. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis i. iv. 5a In that Colour is 
the Quintessence contained, the residue is the Corporality. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 3x0 lit this color are the 
Potestates contained, the residue is the * Corporality ’. 

2 . The quality of being embodied; embodied 
existence or condition. 

164a H. Morr Song of Soul it. i. 1. xii, [They] deeply 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy’d Whether that inward first 
vitalitie Could then subsist. 1691 £. Tavlor tr. Behmen's 
Theos. Philos. 358 The Preciou.s Gold of Heavenly Corp^ 
rality. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXl. 75^ Until certified of his 
corporality, [we] shall set dowu the gentleman . . as a mem- 
ber of an imaginary clan. 

b. concr. Bodily substance or organism, body. 
1841 B'raseds Mag^ XXII 1. 917, I would much rather 
have repaired their minds with learning . . than their corpo- 
raiities with drugs. 

tS. Corporate quality or organisation of a 
society, town, etc. Obs. 

1556 Corpor, of Axhridgs in -yrd Re^. Com. Hist. MSS. 
(1879) 303/a 'Ilie same yere oure Corporalytie was granted. 

t b. concr. A body of men ; a Corporation. Obs. 
1603 [see Corporalty]. 1641 Milton Reform. 5 Citations 
• . to be seiwed by a corporality of griRonlike promoters 
and apparitors. 

4 . jpl. Corporal or bodily matters ; thinj^^ per- 
taining to bodily wants, etc. CC tomporedities. 


9748 RtcKAEoaoH Cimritsm fxBisl Vlll. x. 59 MotiYW of 
conveoieoce, or auam ourponditi99» a9 1 may 9ay. 

OorponUy ado.). [£ CoEPORAt^ 

a. T- -LT -.J 

1 . In a corporal or bodily manner; by bodily 
or personal action ; in or as to the body ; bodily. 

1483 C axton Gold. Leg. 198/3 Thus wrought our lord by 
the mentes of the bless^ vyrinme corporally whiche nxoche 
mm habuudantly wyi^eth by hir merytas to the towlos 
jvmtuelly. i^s T, Nomton Caivids lu^. u aiiL (1634) 5* 
I he whole fulnease of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. sOm E. Buxunt Hisl. Portug^ imd. 9> 40 Euery 
Harauebuzier that shoulde be found, .without fiftie ballets 
^ corporally punished. tOga Needham tr. 
Seid^*s Mare Cl. 196 They did enter upon the Sea cor* 
poru\W by occupation. S749 Wesley Wks . (1879) X. isi 
If Christ U not corrtorally present in the host, they grant 
their adoration to be idolatry, tigs Milman Lot. CJhr. 
(1864) 11. IV. viii. 400 £uthymius..wa9 corporally punished 
with blows and stripes. 1883 Law Rey. ix Q. ^nch Div. 
609 Whether the offence imputed was punishmde corporally 
or hy fine. 

1 2 . Astron. Cf. Corporal a. a quot. 1726. Obs. 

1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiil. 995 The Sunne 
. .IS conjoined with many starres .and in the 8*^ of August 
is corporally conjoyned with BmiUscus. 

t CoiTporalnesa. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -NBSB.] 
Corporal or physical condition ; corporality. 

S3sb Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii xxviii. (1495) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of hU parties. 

Corporalsliip ^i>6rlll]ip). [f. Corporal 

+ -auiF.] 

1 1 . A body of soldiers under the command of a 
corporal, or of a Corporal of the Field. Obs 

1591 Garrard Art Warre a8 If a corporall-shippe of 
pikemen be joyned togitber with another of shot. 1695 
Markham Souldiers Acad. 7 This done, you shall deiiide 
one hundred men into foure Corporallshipps or Squadrons. 
x6m Barriffb Mil. Discip. cxx. (1643) 4x5 Three rots of 
pikes make a Corporalshtp. tdya T, Vemn Milit. Observ. 
191 He [the sergeant] shall march on the outside, where he 
may best, .take charge of their several Corporalships. 

2 . The office or position of a corporal. 

s67a T. Vrnn Milit. Observ. 19a The soldiers under his 
Corporalship. 1814 Scott Wav. vii. Petitions for ser- 
geancies and corporal-ships. 1858 Chamh. Jrnl. IX. 160 
[He] had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 


CoTporalty, var. of Corporality, a corporate 
body or corporation. 

1603 in Sir R. Boyle Diary Ser 11. (xBS?^ I. 6a Two casks 
of Powder, .they, .unshipt. .the Maior alledging that it was 
the .'ict of the Corporalty. 

t Co'rporanoe. Obs. fare. [a. OF. corpora 
ance^ ^ence bodily form, stature, corpulence, f. 
corporer to embody, give a body to : sec -anob.] 
Bodily size; physical propoitions. 

1570 G. Buchanan Chamseleon^ Albeit it be small of cor* 
porance noghttlielcss it is of aiio stronge nature. 


Corporaa v kp-xpdrS's) . F orms : 5 oorporeala, 
4 -aua, -eauB, oorporaus, 4 6 -as, 5-7 oorpor- 
5-6 -aoe, 5 corperaz, -araz, (ooperaa, 
-araoe^ 6 -ease, (oorprax). 5-9 oorporas, 6-9 
oorporaz. [ME. corporaus, a. OF. corporaus, 
(earlier corporal 5 \ nom. sing, of corporal » Cor- 
poral sb. 1 (The same form was in OF. acc. pi., 
and remains in pi. as corporauxiS\ ■■ Corporal 
jA’ a. 

c 1900 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De meshakele is of medeme 
fuslain, and te corporcals sole and unsha^liche. cxjoo 
Havelok x88 The cahx, and the patcyn ok, 'I he corporaus, 
the messe-gere. c 1315 Shorkham 50 And eke the corper.iut 
Glider the deakne vealdech. 1387 Trkviba Higtien 1 Rolls) 
V. XI Sixtus ordeyned hat he corperas \Harl. MS. corpo- 
rasHc] schulde nou^t be of silk noher sendel. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 363/a She made mo than fyfW curpora.s and sente 
them.. in to dyuerce chirches. 15x3 dradsiiaw St. Wer- 
burge II. 5SX Some gaue a coope and some a vestement 
Some other a chalice and some a corporace. 1543 Rich- 
motui Wills ^Surtees) 47 Corporaxes, altar clothes, albys, 
towells. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer^ Commun. Ruliric, Then 
shall take so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice. .Ia>nng 
the bread upon the coTporas. 1655 Fuller Waltkam Abb. 
(1B40I R75 Three corporasses, whereof two white silk, and 
one blew velveL Life J. Skinner ix. 174 The Rubric 

provides for the use of. .a corporos, a pateu, a bell, and 
some other tilings. 

b. Comb t as corporas bagy case, cloth, etc. 

1478 Churehw. Acc. St. Andre's. East Cheap tin Brit. 
Mag. XXXII. 36) Item, payde for a Corpioras Case., 
ij". liijA xesa Busy Wills iCamden) 117, iij fyne elle 
kerchers to be vsyd for corporas clothes. 1599 Test Ebor. 
(.Surtees) V, 977 To the parishe churihe . . my dublett of 
cremjrayne nattyn, to make thereof corprax cases. 1566 in 
E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furttifurs (1866) 51 One cor- 
porax cloth, one corporax baeg. i853 Rock CH. of 
Fathers 111. 11. 189 A pair of corporals in a corporas 
case. i8te Mas. Palliser Lttce xxiL 251 Richly-laced cor- 
porax cloths. 

Corporata (k^ jp 5 ’ A\ ppl. a. [ad. L, cor^ 
pordi-usy pa. pple. of corpordre : see next.] 

A. pple. 1 . Uniled into one body. arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. ^1405' 8* What is 
drawen and is lyke therto is corf»orate and onyd therto. 
1830 Blackib ARschylns 1 . 123 Four several functions cor- 
porate in one. 

t 2 . Embodied. Obs. 

a 1535 Latimer Semt. 4 Rem. (1845' 333 It were too long 
to tell you . . how long it were ere 1 could forsake such 
folly, it was so corporate in me. 


aaj. TAi JMtrge ot Doay ; coipiitm* uos, 

tM Bakut (tfti f 

great and oorpomta. tgai Elvot CeuL Hofthf in. vi- 6a 
Lean* b>ou have osote wod» eorpoiat maa have num 


t2. Pertaining to or affecting thd b<kiy. Obs, 
igM FEtME BUut. Geoirio 989 Goods and pomasiitoitt U 
thingf onely accompaniyng the hobor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called ooiporate. lEig Eta 
Hi Finch Lmtu (1636) 497 Whea the parCie for not appear* 
ing should haue some great loaae or corporate paiaa. 
t d. Having a body, erhbodied ; mEterial Obs* 
csgie Dewes InSrod. Fr. la Palsgr. 1057 lo the whiche 
all maner shape and effiglation doth ahyne clereiy eo well 
cprporaire (Fr. earporieiifM incmriNMmtea. titty Nojrtm tr. 
^ " - A . vei.. 1 


Saar. 449 Christ, .is conceived to simply come into the ooV'* 
porate state of evil, and bear it with ua- 
4 , Forming a body politic, or corporation. 

Hence corporate bodyy kody corporate ! see Body sb. 14. 
Corporats town : a town possesMing municipal rights, and 
acting by means of a corporation. Corporato county: a 
city or town with its liberties, which has been constituted a 
county of itself, indeiwndent of the jurisdiction of the histo- 
rical county or shire in which it is situated, 
sgxB Act 4 Hsn. Vtlty c. 19 1 10 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, parisshes and all other places. 
Z577 HAaRisoM England 11. v. (1877) t. 130 These oUiietw. . 
are to serve . . in corporal townes where they dwell, igat 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 970 iR ) Any person or persons, bMy 
politique, or corporate, or incorporate. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1. 1, iv, 85 'I'here are also counties corporate, liaa 
Hazi.itt Tabled. Ser. xi. viii. 1x869 <59 Corporate bodies are 
more corrupt and profiigate than individuals. sSag M'Cvl- 
loch Pol. Econ. 1, 33 The citizens of cor;iorate towns* 184I 
Lyttom Last Bar. 1. 1, The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed amonnt themselves. X887 Lowell 
Democr. 32 They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

D. transf. Foiming one body constituted of many 
individuals. 


^ sB8o Huxley Crayfish 128 Such an organism as a crayfish 
is only a corj^rate unity, mode up of innumerable partially 
independent individuala 

6. Of or belonging to a body politic, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of (tersons. 

Corporals name : the name by which a corporation en- 
gages in legal acts. 


1607 Shaks. Timon 11. il. 213 They answer In a loynt and 
corporate voice. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1769) 1 . Ded. 6 
Your endeavours, in your private, as well as corporata 
capacity. 1970 in Examiner 4 May (x8i9) 286/9 Ixird Den- 
bigh. .asked what made a Corporate-act T Mr. Townrend. 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 1846 
M'Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) II. 440 All county 
gaols, and. .seventeen of the largest prisons under corporate 
jurisdiction. Z855 Act 19-ao Viet. c. 17 I 24 in Oxf. 4 
Comb, Einactmts. 248 The College, if a corporation, shall be 
assessed for the same in its corporate name. 1876 Dicby Real 
Prop. i. f I x9 Ube land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style corporate or private proiTerty. 

+ C. qunsi-od'v. into the body. Obs. 
i3^Tskviba Barth. De P. R. vi. xx. ^1495 906 In yong- 
lyngcs meete taken corporal nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate (kpup6ret), v. arch. [f. L. cor- 
pordt-f ppl. stem of corpordre to form into or 
furnish with a body, f. cotpus^ corpor- body,] 
tl. trans. To form into a corjioratioD or body 
politic ; to incorpoi ate. Obs. 

1531 Aft 23 Hen. VUly c. 19 All and singular politike 
bodies spirituall in anie maner of vise corporated. 1398 
Stow Surv. xliL (1603) 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with landes. z6zt Si’Ekd Theat. Gt Brit, xxvti. 
(i6i 4» 53 X This city, .whom Henry VI corporated a county 
of itsehe. 1631 Wkever Ahc. Fun, Mon. 446 This Hos- 

g iiall was. .erected, corporated, and endowed.. by Queene 
lory. 


2 . To combine in one body; to incorporate 
{yuith ) ; to embody. 

IMS Hen. VIII in Stow CArvN. f K.), Such notable vertues 
and princely qualities as you haue alleaged to be corpo- 
rated in iny person. x6i6 Surfl. 8c. M akkh. Country Farms 
43 Corporated with the flower of FraiikincenHe and aloes. 
18B8 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. i/x In * public spirit * London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. The great thing 
needful is to coiporate its conscience. 

8. intr. To unite or join in one body. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. 11. xix. Though she [the 
Soul] corporate with no World yet. 1863 G. Murkdith Fn- 
rina Ci At the threshold, .a number of the chief burgesses 
Cologne had corporated spontaneously to condole vrith him. 


Hence Oo'rporating ppl. a . incorporating. 

i88s Greener Gun 307 According to these chronicles, 
corporating mills, stamping mills, coming mills and solar 
stoves fur drying the powder were in use. 

Corporately (kpipOr/tU), adv. [f. Corporati 

<1. +-LY2.] 

+ 1 . In or as regards the body ; bodily. Ohs. 

1494 Fauvan Chron vii. ccxxxiii. 969 He founded the 
ablicy of Feuersham. .where be nowe corporally restyth. 

2 . Ill a corporate cnpaci^ ; as a corporntion. 

1804 Lo. KLLBNaoRQUGH ID East Reports V. 210 General 
cor(>orate acts required to be done by the whole body cor- 
porately assemblea 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney Ilf. tx8 
I'he Honourable John Company, (as the Court of Directors 
. .are corporately called in that country [India]). 

CO'XmrateiieSE. [f. as prec. + ] 

tl. Corpulence. Obs. (Cf. Corporatk <». i.) 

*547 Boordk Brev. Health xc. 36 Corpulence., corporate- 
ness or grosnes of the body. X347 Rboorde Judic. Ur. 43 
It is a token of fattyng, or growyng to a corpuratenesse. 
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+a. * DodiliiiMg. bodily labstance.* Ohs* 

Hailjcv vol. 11. 

o. Mie quality of being a bodjr corporate. 

»5$ in JonmoN ; thence in mod. Dtcti. 

corporation (k^ip6r?i Jsn). Also 6 -aoyon, 
6 7 -oion. [ad. L. corpordiidn~em (Tcrtullian), 
n. of action f. corporS^re to embody; in med. 
(Anglo L. used in lense a below. Also in mod. 
F. : see Littr^.] 

1 1. The action of incorporating ; the condition 
of being incorporated. Ohs. 

1430 R0tHt, Pari. V. g/i, 18 Httu F/, c. so As touchyng 
the Corporation of the i'oune of Plymouth. ^530 Palsgs. 
aog/i Corporation, cwforation. 1540 Act 3a Htft, VIII^ 
c. 43 Thother company called 'the Surgeons', be not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. ,154* in 
Strype Eul. Mem. I. 1 . 376 An act . . for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices, 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body ; a body of persons. 

*S 34 Mown On the Paision Wks. 1346/3 He (Christ] doth 
. . incorporate all christen fulke and hys owiie bodye together 
in one corpora^on mistical. iSfip, Golding Hemin^s 
Poii. Dod. 14 The whole Churche. .the whole cnraoration 
of those that are registered in the booke of life, igpy 
Hooker Ercl. Pol. v. Ixxix ft 14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men. 1647 Clarendon 
Jfitt, Reb. 11. (1843) 60/1 The must odious .. pi ojects .. 
framed, and executed, by almcwt a corporation of that re- 
Jigiun. i6so Kvm.fr Pis^h iii. iv. 334 David [was] a 
grand preserver of them (Nethinim.sX who first made them 
a Corporation. 

3. Law. A body corporate legally authorised to 
act as a single individual ; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislature, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in j'lerpetnal succession. 

A corporation may be either a^/rregntCy comprising many 
iiidividtials, as the mayor and burgesses of a town, etc., or 
sole, consisting of only one person and his successors, as a 
king, bihhop, or parson of a parish. According to their 
nature, coi7)oratioDS are termed livil, ecclesiastical (U.S. 
religious^ eleemosynary, municipal, etc. 

1611 Sfeeu hits!. Gt. Brit. v. iv. 33 If there be any, bee 
bee priuate person, or be it corporation. 1614 Ralbigm 
Hist. World II. 483 The Corporation or Body pobtike of 
the Citizens of Capua. 17^1 Johnson Rambler Na 177 
P 10 Some fragment of antiquity, a.s the seal of an antient 
corporation. 1765 Hlackstonb Comm. 1 469 Corporations 
agg^regate consLst of many persons united together into one 
society, and are kept up by a perfietual succession of mem- 
bers so as to continue for ever. .Cur|xiratlons sole consist of 
one person only and his successors. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
<ed. 3) V. 150 Corj^orations aggreg.ate cannot levy fines. 
!! 4 » Dickuns Amer. Notes iv," "What we should term a 
Company of Proprietors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation. 1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. xiv, (1858) 446 
I 1 ie ' Santa Casa* is spoken of by them as a living penon, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
Posts Gains 1. Comm, (ed is4 Some Universities have 
a visible existence in a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations. 

b. Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 
companies, e . g. the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Irish Land C., Oi Untal Bank C., Peruvian 
C\, etc. 

4. An incorporated company of traders having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of their 
j)nrticiilar trade in a borough or other place; a 
tradc'guild, a city ‘comiiany', (Now so called 
only in legal or formal language ) 

XS30 in W. H. 'runier Select. Ret,. Oxford 87 Ther is a 
corpuracyon made by the aurtorite of tlie Mayre amongst 
fischmungers w-yn the . . towne. 1634 Rainbow Labour 
(16^5) 40 The greatest of our Common-wealth have inrolled 
their names iniu ilie protection of some Corporation in this 
City. 170^ Loud. (,ax. No. 4443/1 The several Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, inarcficd from their respective 
H.ills. 1704 Swin Drtxpiefs Lett, vii. The whole corpora- 
tions of weavers in silk and woollen. 

6. sfec. The municipal corporation ; the civic 
authorities of a borough or incorporated town or 
city; the mayor, aldermen, and councillors. (A 
leading current use.) 

AX734 North Exam. iii. viii. ft 34. 607 The Lord Mayor 
licing Head of the Corporation. xSap South fy Ptlgr. 
Compottella iv, 'l*he Cor|x»ration A fund for their keep 
.sunplied. x8^ M Cui loch Acc. Brit. Empire (i8r,4) h 6*9 
A branch of the Corporation of the City of Ixindon. 

6. The body ; the abdomen ; esp. when large 
and prominent, colloq. and vulgar. 

1753 Smollett Cnt. Fathom (18131 I. Sin^h ! my cor- 
poration is nmde up of good wholesome English fat. 1785 
(inosK Diet. I 'u/car Tongue s. v,. He has a glorious cor- 
poration. 1849 C. BnoNTE Shirley xvi. 343 lamming large 
in lull canonicals . with the dignity of an ample corporation. 
1870 Spurgeon Trens. Dav. Ps. xvii. loEglon was a notable 
instance that a well-red corporation is no security to life. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as corporaiion land, oath, 
seal, etc.; Corporation Act, the act of j 66 j, 
requiring all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sislance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
ag.Tinst the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
making ineligible for office all persons who bad 
not within a year partaken of the communion as 
administered by the Church of England. 

x6si Baxtrr Inf. Bapt. 318 When all Bu^sses . . are 
entered into a Corporation by the Corporation Oath or 


Covenant 167a MUu* Papers (Camden) L ea Th!a very 
thing of Corporadon Lands. 17x4 in Pkusn l/paoi Mimic* 
Rec. (x886) 11 . 78 The Corporation Seale, Adam 

Smith W. N. 1 . 1. x. 133 The Corporation spirit mts never 
prevailed among them. X777 Sheridan Sch. Seand. tii. iii, 
All the family race-cn^ and corporation-bowls 1 i8s8 
Macaulay Hut, Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliaroont. 
Hence {nonce-was.) Oovpons'tlonal a., of or be> 
longing to a corporation ; Oorpons'tloMr, a mem- 
ber of a corporation ; 0orpo>«*tiOBiam, the syatem 
or principle of corporate action. 

1836 T. Hook G, Cumey 111 . 338 Among all the aoldier^ 
officers, and mayors and corporationers. x86$ Dicucens 
Lett. X 8 Jan., 1 sat pining under the imbecility of constitu- 
tional and coriiorational tdiota x88^ Advassce (Chicstgo) 16 
Aug., Individualism against cor}.ioraUonum. 

€H>rp0ratiT6 (Vrpdrativ), a. [ad. L. eorpo- 
rdtXv-us, f. ppl. stem of corpordrt to embody + 
-IVK. Cf. mod.F. corporatij.\ Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; C'orpokatjb a. 5. 

1833 Ut. Maktinbau Tale 0/ Tyne vii. xsi She felt tliat a 
DuiiiiLcnancc wu.s due from corporative lunds. X84S PrasePs 
Mag. XXII 1 . 144 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from organic law that makes all the value. 1883 
Athemeum 14 Apr. 471/3 His treatment of the subject oT 
monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative. 

Corporator (kp'i(36rritdj). [n. of agent in 
L. form f. corpordre to embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esp. of a municipal corporation. 

ChroH. in Ann. Keg. 307/3 A man is not a corporator 
for his own sake, a 1838 Mackintosh Revol. Wks. 1846 
II. 1^5 Almost all the sherifis, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were. .Catholics. x86a Lix^ Brougham Brit. 
Const, iii. 40 The inhahitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hoJa of the Crown, but of the corporation, 186B W. 
Stebbing in M. Pattison Atod. Org. i. 7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily a corporator of a college. 

t Corporatnre. Ohs. [ad. L. corporatUra, 
{. corpordre to embody ; see -uhb.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physique. 

1553 Eden Decades 318 Thinhabitauntes are men of Rood 
corporatnre. xfioy 1 omell Serpents (1653' 639 The King 
..is of a more eminent stature, and gcH^ly corporature. 
167X Blagkavb Astrol. Physic 78 Those who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well composed 
body. S678-96 PuiLura, Corporature, the form or constitu- 
tion of the b^y. 

2. » Coui*oUALiTY 1 ; materiality. 

1847 H. Mork Song of Soul n. App. vi, That aniiquale, 
secure. And casie dull conceit of corporature. 

CorporauB, corporax, var. Cobfobab. 
t Go'ffpOr6v V. Obs. [a. OF. corpore-r to cm- 
b^y, adT L. corpordre : see Cobpobatb v.] trans. 
I'o incorporate ; to unite in one body. 

X398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. iii. (i495) «o3 V» He 
corporyth and ioyneth in himself waters and icnnytb therto 
botn in uuiiie k in subst.innce. 

Corporeal ^k/7jp6«T/jll), a. (j^.) [f. L. cor- 
porc US of the nature of body, bodily, physical 
(f. corpus, corpor- body) + -al : cf. Cobpobboub.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit ; physical ; bodily ; mortal. 

x6io Hkalky Si. Aug. Citie 0/ God 706 Corporrall shall 
hee [Christ] sit ; and thence extend His doome on soiiles. 
«i66x Fuller Worthies (i^o) 111.6 How inconsistent .. to 
couple a spintual grace with matters o^ corporeal repast. 
1709 .Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxv. 381 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. (1759) I. vi. soa It was universally agreed that 
all that wus Cq^orcal of Man died. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teaih. viii. 153 ITie corporeal frame of every human 
being, .is composed of the same mineral substances, 

2. Of the nature of matter ; material. 

a X619 Fotiirrry Atheom. 11. xii. ft x (1C33I 333 Of things 
corporeal, and incorporeall ; of things lining, and without 
life. x66o liovLE Nem Exp Phys.^Mech. xvii. 119 Whether 
. . the exsiiction of (he Air do prove the place . . to be truly 
empty, that is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. 1785 tr. 
Dupins Eccl. Hist, lytk C. I. v. 164 He bolds.. that the 
Devils .Tnd the Damn'd are punishd by a Corporeal Fire. 
1788 Kkid Aristotle's Log. i. ft a. 7 Are genera and R}.>ecies 
corporeal or incoi-porealr 1861A Bowen Logic x. 334 Our 
conception of taiy corporeal thing must include .. those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
etc. X875 JowKTT Plato (ed. a) 111 . 533 'I'hat which is 
created is of necessity corporeal and visible and tangible. 

3. La7v. Tangible; consisting of material ob- 
jects ; esp. in Corporeal hereditament : see quot. 
1767. 

c X670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 45 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal . . which may be handled, or seen ; and some Inror- 
trareal, as Priviledges, Liberties, Dignities^ Offices. 1767 
Black&tone Comm. II. 17 Coriiorea] hereditaments consist 
wholly of substantial and permanent objects. 1844 Williams 
Read Prop. 11 A manor, which i.H corporeal property. 1880 
Muirmeau tr. Instit. Gains 11. ft la Corporeal [things] are 
those tliat are tangible, such as land, a slave, a garment, 
gold, silver, and other things innumerable. 

b. Bodily ; wherein the body is affected. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 371 Degrees of nobility . . by 
immediate grant fmm the crown : either expressed in writ- 
ing, by writs or letters patent, as in the creations of peers 
and baronets ; or by corporeal investiture, as in the creation 
of a simple knight. 

1 4. Formerly used where CoBPORAL is now em- 
ployed. Obs. 

tyaa Skwkl I/ist. Quakers itygp) I, Pref. 13 Death or any 
eorooreal punishment. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. z Can a man 
really suffer corporeal pain, and have at the same time all 


the criteria, etc. t 1831 Sia W. Hamilton Diegsm. <1859) 
406 He «m[d enforce diedpUne by the ioffiction of ooipi^ 
real pun iahment, 

B. sb. pi. [ — corporeal things ] Things materUL 
1647 H. More Song of Soul it. 11. 11. vl, They (the aenses] 
never knew ought but corporealls. 1676 Cudworth Intelf, 
Syet. 779 We should think of IncorporeaU, so as not to 
Confound their Natures with Corporeals. 
b. Things pertaining to the human body, rare* 
iBoS Blackw. Mag. XX. xag/x Of thrir menul powers, 
men. .form in general a pretty fair estimate, but they are 
of ten sadly out respecting corporeals. 
o. Law. Corporeiu poasessions. 
x88o Muirheao Gaiut il ft 14 Nor does it affect our defini- 
tion that there arc corporeals included in an inheritance. 

t CorpOTMlism. Obe. [C prec. -k -i8ic.] 
Materialism. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. as Imputations of Corpo- 
realism and Atheism, /bid. 767 liie very Principles of Uie 
Atheistick Corporealism. 

t Corpo*reaili0t. Obs. A materialist. 

sd46 J.ldAiMB Serm, f/ai/y (2647) 37 Another is a Cor- 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
1744 Berkeley Siris ft 350 Sone corporcolists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretended to make a world without a 
God. 1768-74 Tuckkr Lf. Nat. (1859) 1 . 399 The atheists, 1 
believe, to a man were all corporealists, holding no other sub- 
stance in nature besides matter. Blacmo. Mag. XL. 

953 note. Pci haps, .we may prove him a corporealist. 

Corporeality (kpipo^r/scllti). [f. as prcc. + 
-ITV.I The quality or state of Ixing cdlrporeal ; 
bodily form or nature ; materiality. 

1631 r 

dine of 

He falsely 1. . . 

duction of the soul. xBap Southey Sir T, More (1831 ) I. 333 
And assume corMrcality as easily as form. X888-3 .Schafk 
Encycl. Retig. Knoivl. 1. 801 The nature of the soul, whose 
coiporeality he asserted. 

D. humorously. Bodily substance ; body. 
i 8 s 9 $ala Gas-light ^ D. ix. xz9 Put your head, and 
subsequently your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 
taproom. 

Corporealisation (kpjpoRrfSbiz^ Jon). [n. 
of action f. next.] The making or figuimg {of 
anything) as corporeal. 

xMg Draper Intell. Destel. Europe viii. (x8^) 199 An 
animalization of religion and corporealiution of God. 

Corpo*realize» -izk.] trans. To render 

corporeal ; to materialise. Hence Oorpo 'realised, 
Oorpo'reallsing ppl. a. 

*797 Cdleridgk in Athenseum 19 July (1890) 98^^ A 
Mother ib so holy and divine a being that 1 cannot endure 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her. 3833 Lamb 
Elia u86o} 363 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope- 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality. 

Corporeally ckr-»p6* riali), adv. [f. CoRPo- 
BKAL -h -LT ^.] In a Corporeal maimer ; in or as 
to the body ; bodily. 

1664 H. More Mrs/. Iniq. xv. 53 Chri.st being thus really 
and Corpoically there. X744 Warburton Rent. Occas. Re- 
j/fec. II ft 5 They heard Jesus u.se a word in their vulgar 
idiom which si^ified to i<.ee corporeally. X884 Chr. Commw. 
13 June 833/3 He seems to he even more mibchievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present. 

CorpO’ret^nesa. rare. [f. as prec. + -NEBS.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

X73X in Bailey. X856 Rubkin Moti. PtUnt. III. nr. x iii 
I 13 I'he poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
pore.Tlness. 

Corporeity (k^ip^rf-Iti). Also 7 -lety, -Ity. 
[ad. med.L. corporeitds, f. corpo* e^us : sec CoBPO- 
KEAL and -ITY. Cf. F. corporHti.’\ 

1. The being of the nalure of body ; the quality 
of bring, or having, a material body, 
ifiax Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii, These paradoxes of 

r : .-i-' 


Spirit, or substance void of corporeity. 1093 !)OUth Serm. 
if. ZZ5 God. .is as void of Passion, or Affection, as he is of 

S uantity, or Corporeity. 1836 1 . Taylor Phys. Tk. 

notker Life 30 It i% probable that sensation is the result 
of CO rporcity. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 358 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other attributes of man. 
b; comr. Bodily substance. 

1647 H, More Song 0/ Soul u. iii. iil xxvii. How one 
Form may Inact a various Corporeity. z66o R. Coke 
justice rind, is The outward Senses apprehend only the 
corporicty or substance of things represented unto them. 
x86a6'a/. Rev. XIV. 383/3 Mind and matter, spirit and cor- 
poreity. 1884 Plumptre Spirits in Prison xvi. <1885) 400 
Imagining a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
soul. 

C. Bodily personality ; body, person, colloq* 

1865 F.. Borritt Walk Lands End 74 I'hc very physical 
corporeity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence. x88o World qf Cant xl. (18B5) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. 

1 2. Karihlincss ; ileshliness ; carnality. Obs. 
x6r3 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (17x31*^5® Moses, havitm to 
Icafwith such Terrestrial Spirits, Sons of Sense and Cop 


poreity. i68x Glanvill Sadducismus 1. (3736) 85 Their 
Imagination is not sufficiently defecated, .from the Filth 
and unclean Tinctures of Corpority. 


3. Material or physical nature or state, t Some- 
times - Quantity of matter, density {phs.\ 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, ni. ii. 15^ An incomparable evic- 
tion of the Corporeity of Magneticall Effluviums. 1673 Phil. 
Trans. VIII. 6x03 Whether the Corporeity of light would 
be in hast determin'd by meer Ratiocinations, xyao tr. 
Leoneerdnd Mirr, Stones 17 The two elements, namely 
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eartli and wAter, mob to Iibvb agroBter corporotty or dantty 
than tho other two elemenu. tl 9 o Ftrm. Apr. 4B3 
Newton . .pointed out that hit elewt of coloan wen eotiraly 
indepeodent of hit belief in the corporeity of light. 
€k>xiH>r0O-. in Comb. » Cobpobial, •allt. 
stej J. SaKGBANt SolU Pkilot. 76 Man . . being a Corporeo- 
Spiritual Thing. i8so Mansrl /.#//., #/c. 9 A host of 
other corporeo-spiritiial go.betweeni, 

tOorporeOllS (k^ip 5 *T»s\ a. Obs. [f. L. 
corpore^m (lee Cobpobeal) + -ous.] » Corpobbal. 

1069 Galb Crt, Ggntikt 1. 111. iv. 51 We are immortal and 
created with reason, for otherwise than things oorporeods. 
1677 /Hd, 111 . a6 A coraoral or natural cause, acting by 
corporeous and material motion, aiigg Lamb Frof^, 
Buriim Wks. 11889^ 553 Certain mad wits which helde God 
to be corporeous. 

GorporessOy var. of Coupobas. 

Oorporiety, obs. f. Cobporbitt. 
t CorpOTmoa'tioxi. Obs. [n. of action from 
CoRPOBiFT : see -ation.] The action or proceu 
of giving a bt^ly to, or of embodying ; the fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

Idas Frrnch Distill, v. (1651) 108 A substance very d^, 
vitoll, and radicall, having in it the beginning of corporin- 
cation. ^ 1858 K. Wurra tr. Dighys Fowti, Symp. (x66o> 
148 It is no other then a corporincation of the universall 
wirit. 1864 E. B. Pknny in Atktnmum No. 1938. 463/t 
That higher corporificatioffi. .Paternal Nature, 
t CorpOTifleativet a. Obs. rare. ff. a* 
CoRPOBiPY + -IVE.] That tends to * corporify *. 

X64X French Distill, v. (1651) ito Yet these give it not a 
corporificative matter. 

t CorpOTifJr, V. Obs. [f L. type ^corporijiedre, 
f. corpor- body ; see -PY : cf. mod.F. corportfier.] 

1 . tram. To cause to assume a body or material 
form ; to solidify. 

1644 Digbv Mat. Bodies xiv. (1658) 160 Tliese steams being 
thus corpor ified. x686 W. Harpis Lewery's Chym. i. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 347 The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 
Coral, as in an Earthy substance, proper to corporifie them. 
X707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 93^ Water .. hardens and 
corporifics it self into an Inanity of Figures. 

2 . To incorporate, unite into one body. 

1667 Obsent Burning of Land, in Select, llarl. Misc. 
(1703) 440 Fu^ of itself is notliing but light which corpori- 
fietn itself in the matter. 1707 Curios, in Hush. Card. 76 
Tiie Juices, .become a solid Body by corporifying them* 
selves with the Plant. 

Hence Oorpo'rifled, Oorpo'rifying pfl. adjs. 
td6a J. Chandler I’au Helmotxt's Oriat. rref. to Rdr., 
Alt Creatures, first tho^e External and Corporeal, .and then 
those Internal. Spiritual, and Coiporifying ones. 1680 
Boylv Seep. ( kem. 11. xia A certain Spirituous Substance., 
by some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Corporify'd. 
Corpoiity, obs. f. Corpoiujity. 

t *'• [^- “ P'®®* ] 

1 . tram. »>=Coi{I»(>rify. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmeu*s Theos. Philos, xiv. 19 Which 
corporiseth the Elementary Concrets. 

2 . intr. To interpret or explain literally and 
materially ; the opposite of spiritualize. 

1605 Hell Motives cohc, Rom. Fatih Ded. i IfTeituUian 
• .erred montanizing. .if Origen corporizing. 

Hence OoTporized ///. a., made corporeal. 
x6da J. SrARKo> ' tr. Behme's Rem. IThs.j ut Apol. to B. 
Tylcken 44 The Comorized Substantiality of the Humanity 
in Mary. 1691 £. Taylor Behmeds Theos. Philos. 3x6 In 
which Angels and Holy Souls become corporixed. 
Corporolate, obs. f. Cr)RpoBALATE. 
Corporo*8lty. U. S. coUoq. - Bulkinesa of body. 

In quot. as a humorous title, after his excellency ^ etc. 

1837 J. C. Nkal Charcoal SketeJus (Farmer), His corpor- 
osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 
to reach it. 

Corposant (kpupi^^/tcnt). Fonns: 6 (corpus 
aanoti), 7 oorpiu sant, (//.) oorpuBazis, 8 
(oorpo Banto\ oorpuasnt, (//.) oorpuaanse, 8- 
corposant. See alho Composant. [ad. Pg. and 
OSp. corpo safito ■■ L. cotpus samtum holy body, 
or catpus sancti stamps body; cf. ConsAiifT.] 

The ball of light which is sumetiiiies seen on a 
ship {esp. alx>ut the masts or yard-arms) during a 
storm ; also called ‘ St. Elmo’s Fire 
xg6i Edbn a rts Nauig. 11. xx. 51 b, Shining exhalations 
that appeare iu tempestes : whiche the Mariners call sant^ 
ebno or Corpus sasseti. 1654 Marvell Poems^ First AnnU 
ftorsary 970 While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide, 
and corposants along the tacklings slide. xSm Dampier Fo^. 
(1698) I. XV. 414 After four a dock the Thunaer and the Rain 
atiated, and then we saw a Corpus Sant at our Main-top- 
mast head. .This sight rejoic’d our Men. .for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft. *710 Brit. AmIo 111 . No. 94. a/x A Vapor .. by 
Maniners call'd a Corpo Zanio. T. Shaw TVww. 

Letsant 363 Those luminous bodies which at sea skip about 
the masts and yards of ships, and are called ce^usanu by 
the mariners. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast, xxxiv. 131 U|Ma 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name a corrosant (corpus sancti). xM8 Juddin 
Krakatoa so Captain Watson states that during the night 
the mastheads and ywd-arms of his ship were * studded with 
corposants’. 

i6m B. DUcotlimimum 41 .Some new-Itghted Corpucans 
of the Army, or some young Parackettoes now nursing up 
In the Universities. .Mntt finish the other half 

Obrprax, obt. f. Corpobas. 

Ctorps (k5«4). PI. corps (k5siz). Also 8 oorpaa. 
[For history, see CoRpas. As short for corps 


cT armk, it is found in French Mott 1700, and 
appears to have come up in durij^ Marl- 

borough's campaigzis. Here it was prob. at hrat 
pronounced like English corps, Corpsb ; but before 
the end of the i8uc. the French pronunciation 
generally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, while for the senses with the English 
pronunciation the spelling cofpse was established.] 
t L The earlier spelling of Corfsi * body *, in 
all senses of that word. Obs. 

2 . Mii. A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit ; a body of troops re^larly organized ; a 
body of men who are a.-4ugned to a spemal service. 

*7**. Anowoif Spect. No. 165 P 5 [In a letter ‘very 
modishly chequered with this M(^em Military Eloquence *] 
Our Army being divided into two Corps, lyxa— laiV/. No. 
989 P 9 An huge Army made up of inuu nerable Corps, if I 
way UM thatTeriiE 1753 Mblmoth tr. Cicero's Lett, xiv. 
xvtL (R.), I immediately returned back to join my little corps. 
JTSS Johnson, Corps^ Cerpse..%. A body of forces. X793 
W. Kosxrts Looker-on (i7p4> ll. 389 No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps, .have already begun to make a sensible im- 
pression. 17^ Hull Advertiser p Jan, x/4 A rescue and 
a riot by the rest of the corpse mient possibly be the result. 
tSia Wellington in Gurw. Desf.^l I. xj A corps consisting 
of alx)ut 19,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regiment 
of cavalry, and six comimniea of artillery. iSxfi ‘Quit' 
Grand Master 11 « He’s ordered off to join a corps, Which 
he had never seen oelore. xSjg Musketry Instr. 84 A aer* 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
musketry. z88x Army Act 44-5 Viet c. 58. pt. 5. s. 190 
(i5>. [Defines the expression 'corps*.] 
y b. In Fr. phrases : corps d'armie (kor darm^*), 
a main division of an army in the field, an army- 
corps ; corps dc bataille (kor dP bala**y’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings ; corps de reserve (kor 
r^zgTv), a reserve force kept out of the action, to 
give help if needed; corps volant (kor v^la*h), a 
body of troops intended for rapid movements. 
Also Corfu de garde. 


1704 Land. Gao. No. 4044/9 His Grace . . ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. xy6a Footr Orator 1. Wks. 
X7Qq 1. 900 If. .we estimute this corps de reserve at the 
half only of the siding force. 1799 Piece Family Btog. 
II. 83 'f'hey had immediately sent a corps d’ observation 
into the larder, igia Examiner 94 Aug. 531/3 The Russian 
Army . , cousiiited of five Cm ps-d*arracc, each of two divisions, 
xfljo Gen. P. THOMraoN Exerc. (1843) I. 393 'i'he apparition 
of a corps ct armie under the tri-coloured 

fig- 

1746 7 Hrrvby Medit. (x8i8) 129 It renders the flowery 
trioes a sort of immortal corps ; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet.. others are as continually rising to 
beautify our borders. i8ea Q. Rerf. XXVll. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations, 

3 . A body or company of persons as-(ociated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction. Cf. Cobb sb.'^ 

CX730 Burt Left. H. Scot. (x8x8i I. st IVis corps has a 
kina of captain or magistrate presiding over them, M'hom 
they call constable of the caudys. 1803 Med. JrtiL IX. 356 
The whole respectable corps of counsellor.'t, attomics, and 
bailiffs. xSjx Carlyle AarA Res. i. ix. The whole^ dramatic 
corps. X83B Ht. Martineau Ireland vi. 103 Looking round 
..on his., ragged corps of labourers. x88a Pebody Eng. 
fouma/tsmxii.iiBfiaiBj One of the most brilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturdety 
Revinu. 

II b. Corps diplomatique (Fr.^ ; the body of 
ambassadors, attaches, etc. accredited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital ; the diplomatic corps or 
body. In Burke ■=* corps of Law ; see Cobpsk 4. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII, 935 All this body 
of old conventions, composing the vast and voluminous 
collection called the eerps diplomatique^ forms the code or 
statute law. 1806 Sure Winter in Land. (ed. 3) II. 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whoir corps diplomatique 
against the charges of ' the honourable gentlemen on the 
odier side of the house *. 

lio. Corps de ballet (Fr.) : the dancers in a ballet ; 
the company of ballet-dancers at a theatre. 

a 1844 Barham Ingol. Leg , A unt Fanny, A nymph of the 
corps de ballet. 1849 Thackeray Pendenuis xiv, The glances 
which all the corps-de-ballet, .cast towards his box. 

+ 4 . Spint of \thc) corps ( — F. esprit de corps^ ; 
see Ebfkit, In corps ; in a body, collectively (F. 
m corjM\ Obs. 

tjtj Burke Corr. (1844) I 135 The world greatly mistook 
you if they imagined you would come in [to power] other- 
wise than In corps, sypt - Let. Noble z/Wks. Vlll. 
56 When, .they come to understand one another, and to act 
in corps. 1769 JsmUn Lett. xxx. 138, 1 am sorry to see. . 
the spirit cmT the corps. 1796 H. Huntre tr. St. Pierrds 
Stud. Nat. (3799) 11 . 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to such a degw, that, etc. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of Coursb. 

(Due to the spelling of core, corps, ta course, and conse- 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) 

U Corps de garde. Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gard, 7 -du guardcs, 7 -de gard,6^ -guard, 8 oor 
da guard ; 6^7 Sc. ooragard, oorpa-guarde. [F. 
cm^ps de garde * petite troupe qni mtmte la garde, 
lien on se tient cette petite tronpe*. introdneed 
into l^g. bef. 1600, and often corrupted to Court 
o' guard. Court or guard.] 


1. The small bod^ df soldieri statloiied ou guard 
or as sentinels. 

tata Sia J. Smyth JMoe, Wos^pom a the hodie of the 
watch also or staadii^ watch (as w« ware woai to terme H) 
they now call after the French, or WaUbnSr Co^ dn gard. 
zggl Barret TAeor, Warree u ii. ta Placed (or Seatlbidl 
or in the Corns de gard. i6q6 Hcmuanp Sueton. 187 Tha 
corps deguarefe of the [Pretorian] Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward, ite MssstHOEE (ItmaL 
Combat v. Ii, The sentinel slain, The corpe do ghard de- 
feated too. xyifi Lomd. Goa. No. 54$9/3 1 My were oPPmad 
by the Corps de Garde. 1718 Cavalus* df/m. 1. fir whM 
the Gentry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Cor do 
Guard, and the Cor de Guard to the Governor. 

2 . The post or station occupied by a fimalt 
military guard ; a guard-room or guard-boufifi* 

1B87 Harman tr. Beaa*s Serm. 334 (T.) False nselCNii, 
whom a man shall find.. any where else than In their oorpa 
de gard. igfit Gabrarb Art Warn 99 When be is arrived 
at the Corps of gerd, and hath, .provldod for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night, sfioe Hoixano 
Zfry XXV. xxxix. 579 Their weapons onely stood reared up 
in their corps de gxuuni [station tous\. otfisa A. MRLVti.l.a 
Let. ill Li/e 1 1 . 530 {Janu) Within my own garison and 
corsgmd. 1703 Loud. Goa. No. 4139/9 The wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guam was.. thrown down. 
1870 tr. Er£kmmnH.Chatrian's Waterloo xas In front of the 
archway of the corpe-de-garde. 

Conga (k^jps, k^s^, sb. Formerly 4-4 oorpa ; 
also 0-7 oorpaa, oorpla. [M£. cotps, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the earlier con 
(see Cobsk), a. OF. (ii-i4th c.) corsmTr. corsi*-‘ 
L. cotpus body. In the 14th c. the spelling of OF, 
cors wns perverted after L. to corps, and this fashion 
came also into Eng., where corps is found side by 
side with cors, and became gradually (by 1 500) the 
prevalent, nnd at length the ordinary form, while 
at the «^amc time co/s, from iCth c. spelt C0B8I 
(q. V.), has never become obsolete. In Fr. the p is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affected the 
pronunciaiioti. In Eng. also, at first, the p was 
mute, corps being only a fancy spelling of cors\ 
but app. by the end of the j 5th c. (in some parts 
of the country, or with some rpeakers) the p began 
to be pronounced, and this b^ame at length the 
ordinal y practice; though even at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least iu 
reading. The spelling with final /, corpe (perhaps 
taken from the modern pi. corpses) was only a rare 
and casual variation before the J9th c., in which it 
has become the accepted form in the surviving 
sense 3, which is thus differentiated from CoBFfi, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr. cors, corps the pi. is the same as the 
sing. ; in Kng. also the ordinary plural down to 
1750 was corps, though corpses is occasional from 
16th c. In the 17th c. corps meaning a single dead 
body was often construed as a plural ' remains*, 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Sc., cotps pi. gave 
risfte to a truncated singular corp before 1500. 

Comparing the hidfcory ^ F. cors, corps, and tnai of Eng. 
cors, corps, corpse, we see that while modF. (kdr) has in 
pronunciation lost the final t, £iig. has not only retained it, 
out pronounces the p, and adds a final e mute, which is 
neither etymolofrical nor phonetic, but serves to oistinguiRh 
the word rroni the special sense spelt corps and pronounced 
(ko-i).] 

1 1 . The body of a man or of an animal ; a (living) 
body ; a person. Obs. (before the spelling corpse 
was established.) 

(rx3ss Coer de L. 1054 (MS. iSth c.). And fel on kneee 
down of his hom And badde Merc^, for Goddes corps, sm 
Lanoi. P. pi. H. XV. 91 pe whiles I quykke pe corps. .callM 
am I anima. rxsfifi Chaucer Sir Thopas 197 (Harl.) God 
Bchtlde his corps [so 3 MSS. 0/ t-texts, 3 cors] fro schonde. 
c 1400 Befyn 3346 As myne owne cor^ [rime hors] 1 woll 
cherrish hym. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx. 177 Foure 
Knyghces, whiche were called gardeyns of her corps, sgoe- 
BO Dumbab Thistle 4 Rose 94 This awfull beist..wes.. 
Rycht strong of corpis. xw Lyndbsay Dreme 138, 1 
tliocht my corps witn cauld suld tak no liarme. i|ra 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov, x86 Her souIe unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse [HwrxforM, remorse]. 1607 Walkimcton 
Opt. Glass 38 Wee often see. .a foire and beautifull corpev 
but a foule vgly mind. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 601 To stun 
this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 1707 E. Wabo 
Hud. Rtdiv. I. X, 1 shov’d my bulky Owpt along. 

2 . esp. The dead bcxly of a man (or formerly any 
animal), a. with e]>ithet dead, lifeless, etc. (now 
felt to be pleonastic in ordinary speech). 

cisfis Chaucer L. G. W. 677 Cletpatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [so 5 MSS., 3 cors] and in the shryne yt 
shette: 149P Caxton Eneydos iv, zq Vpon a deed corps to 
take vengeaunce soo inutyle. 154a Udau. Erasm. Apofk, 
336 Filled up with dedde corpses. 11^3 Shaks. b Hen. VI, 
ni. ii. Z33 Enter his Chamber, view hu breathlesse Coriiea, 
x6ix Bible Isa. xxxvii. 36 They were all dead corpsoL 
1788 V. Knox Winter Even. II. vi. viii. 363, I would re- 
animate thy lifeless corps, exfigo Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 643 
He is now a lifeless corpse. 

b. simply. (The ordinary current sense.) 

c 13x5 Shobeham 88 At conmlyn hyt was y-borc To die 
beryynge. That noble corps of JhMU Ciyst. c sgBfi Chaucee 
Sqrt. T, 5x1 As in a toumbe is al the lalre aboue And vnder 
is the corps [m 3 MSS., a cors, a coors}. 1:1489 Caxton 
BUsnehardyn vii. (i8qo1 30 She fell doone dyuerse tymes 
wn the corps, Mar. Bk. Com. Prayer, Ojffieos 94 

The priest metyng the Corps at the Churche style, ifioa 
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5 Shaks. Jul C, III. ii. i6s Then nudce a Ring abonl the 
Corpcs of Cittsar. 173a I.ediasu .SV/A^ix 11. ix. 3:17 Pie in* 
trcuted theiri to bury the king's corpse. 179^ Moksk Amer. 
Cettg. 11.466 ITie burials of the Turks are decent. The 
cortM is Attended bv the relations. sSm 'I’hiklwall Greect 
VI il. 73 'i'be ditch.. was now partly filled with anns and 
corpses. 

, t c. pi. corps * corpses. Obs. 

1393 (iowKs Conf. II. aox That he might over Tiber go 
Upon the corps that dede were Of the Komains, inn 
PIanmkk Chrotu Irel. 11633) 151 The entrance .. was fulof 
hrnds, legs, and armes, dead corps. 15^ Skaks. i Hin. 
Il\ I. i. 43 A thousand of his people butchered: Vpon 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse. By those Welsh* 
worn n done. i6ao MinncKTON Chaste Maid 11. ii, I'be 
dead corps of poor calves and sheep. 1635 Cowlkv Davidets 
111. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
1713 Addison Cato ii. i, The corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of l"hessaly. 17^ Enrikq. Peru ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be found, 
t d. pi. corps^ said of a single body ' remains \ 
1613 Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, When as his corps are 
borne to be enshrin’d. 1631 Weaver Ahc. Fuh. Mon. 473 
Her coips were t.iken vp. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Frttmma 31 The corpes of the Prince were . . brought to the 
Palace. 1055 Fut-LFR Ch. Jiist. viii. t. | 5 On the same day 
his Corps were buried at WeBtmtn.ster. (Still common in 
Sc. and north, dial.] 

e. sing, corp Sc. and north dial. 

C1470 Henry tVat/ace ix. 1544 With worschip was the 
corp graithit in grawe. i8d Ramsay Bemin. vi. led. 18) iRa 
In Scotland the remains of the deceased person is called the 
‘ corp 1B78 Dickinson Cumbrtd. Gloss. ^ Corp.. inortlO a 
corpse. Sc. Proverb^ Blest is the corp that the rain rains 
on. Blest is the bride that the hun bhines on. 

1 3. Alchemy. -• Body sb. a 2 a. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. 11. 85 But for to worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, Er that the metall be parfit. 
In seven formes it is set Of all. 
t 4 . — Body sb. 9, 17, 18 : Collective whole or 
mass ; the substance, main portion, bulk, or 
sum ; body ^of law, science, etc.^ Co}ps of I aw^ 
corpus juris. Obs. (before corpse became the usual 
spelling ) 

ri38o WvcLir Set. Wk^. III. 504, I suppose .. hat Jio 

S ospel of Crist be hert of bo corps of Goefs iawe. 1533 
loRU A/otofy iv, Wks. 840/a Though the corps and bodye 
of the scripture be nut translated viiiothemin iheyr mother 
tongue. 1548 Udai.l Krasm Par.^ Luke'v. 60 b, The huinine 
and the corpse of all sinnes together in generatl. 1x36 J. Case 
Praise of tumick* 3a Some ^-ytruirAoiratAsta, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences, idaa Csllis Stat. Sewers 'tSas) 3a 
There is better concord betwixt the 'Pitle and Body of my 
Statute, for the Corps of the Act perform as much as the 
Title promised. as6a6 Bacon Afa.r. ^ Uses Com. Lenu 
Kp. Ded. 1630) a One competent and uniforme corps of law. 
i^i N. Bacon Disc* G<f 7 >t. K»g. 11. xxvii. (1739) lat The ! 
corpse of this Act is to secure the King’s Title. 

t b. A body of persons. Sometimes ji^. from I, 

* body ’ as opposed to ‘ members *. Obs. 

*53^1 Strype Eccl. Mem 1. App. xlviii. 

134 Sith a 1 Christendom is one corps. 164s Bp. Mountagu 
AUs Sr Mon. (16 la) 93 Concurring . . to make up a Corps ur 
Society. s6;(i C. Cartwku.ht Cert. Relig. 1. 6a The whole 
corps of Christ endome, 

t c. Corps politic — body politic : cf. Body sb. 
14. Obs. 

1696 Phillips, Corps Politick^ or Bodies Politick^ are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and suebdike, who 
have Succession in one Person only. lyax in Bailey. 

6. KcorpSy rarely corpse). The endowment of an 
office : t Bx of a sherilTdom or other civil office. 

*S4»“3 34~35 Hc"- yHf c. 16 J i .Shirefles .. stande 

..chargeable towarde his highnes .with diuers auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties. 

b. of a prebend or other ecclesiastical office. 
(med.L. corpus prebendae.) 

1580 App. Durh. Hahn, Rolis Surtees) 195 Man' de 
Rellye being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
ti. Ibid, auo Mann' dc Holme, l)eing parcell of the Deane 
his corps, uer annum, la /<. 1397 Ilookek Eccl, Pot. v. 

Ixxx. 4 1 1 Where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one 
the title can be but one man'll. x6oo 30 L. Hutten Antiq. 
Ox/orivci PUiininer EUsah. Oxf. (1887' 83 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archilciiconry of 
Oxford. 1604 Bp. Mountagu invoc. Saints 48 A Deancrie 
of good Corps and value, xw Ashmolk /I n/iy, Berhs I. 

47 Part ikf this Parish is the Corpse of a Prelicndal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of IJncoln. 1766 Entick London 
IV. axA The prebends .. are Bromesburv .. whose Corps 
lies in tne parish of WJllesden, cic. Freeman Norm. 

Conq. led. 3) II. viii. 973 Other portions of the estates., 
became (he corpses of various prebends 

0 . Comb.., as corpse-bearer., -chestinjif (Sc,>, -hood^ 
-sheet ; corpse-like adj. ; oorpse-oooler U. . 9 . \ see 
not.) ; oorpfl0-gate {dial, -yat, -yett, etc.) » 
.TOH-OATK ; oorpse-lieht - Cobphe-oandlb 2 ; 
oorpoe-man, transl. L. ustor, one who bums 
corpses ; oorps'^-plant, a name ^ven in U.S. to 
Monotropa unijlora on account of its fleshy-white 
colour; oorpBO -preserver U.S. corpse-cooler \ 
oorpse-provider {slangs, a doctor; oorpse-Quake 
(see quot.) ; oorpse-reviver {U.S. slang), a kind 
of* mixed* drink ; oorpae* watch (secqnot.). Also 
Corpse gakdlr. 

X663 Ruskin Munera P. fiRBo) 136 The massy shoulders 
of those *coipse-bearers (the waves of the seat xSay Hooo 
in Blackw. blag. XXI. 71 Were yon present at the ^corpse- 
chesting T X874 Knight Diet Meek., *Corpse<ooler, a tem- 
porary coffin or shell in which a corpse is laid to delay the 
natural decay by exposure to an artificially cooled atmo- 
sphere. x|95 Robinson Whitby Gloss., *Corpse yat, the 


Leich gate or Corpse gate of the archaeologist. 1864 
Chambers* Encycl s.v., A corpse-gate is very common in 
many parts of England. x88e Scott Ivemhoe xlii, To pre- 
vent my being recognised 1 drew the *oorpse-hood over 
my foLe. xBox — GUt^nlas xxxi. The *'corpse-ligbts 
dance — they’re gone, xms IiYron Istasul iv. iv, He., 
vanish'd like a corpHe-liglu from a grave. xSje Tennyson 
Poems 39 All cold, and dead, and^ *corpselike grown. s8fa 
Lytton Sir. Story 1. 349 I'hcre it was before me, corpso- 
Uk^ yet not dead, x^i R. Ellis Catullus lix. 5 Some 
hatf-snorn ^corpseman. 1889 Boshm(Mw.) yrul,^ 15 Feb. 
9/4 A New Yotwgravedtgger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is call^ * *corpse quake It attacks a 
digger while he is about the cemetery^ the victim shaking as 
though suffering from a chill. x8x8 Scott Hrl. Midi, xvii, 

' Her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackered. .she wears 
her *corpse'Shect drawn weel up to hide it.' xSfA Lingano 
Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) II ix. 45 note. To watch the dead. . 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon licwatcce, or *corp8e-watLh. 

Corpse ik^jps), V. slang, [f. prcc. ab.] 

1. Irans. To make a corpse of, to kill, vult^ar. 

*884 Gd. Wonts June 4Wt I His) attempt to 'corpse' a 

policeman. 1864 iv. 4 (7. Scr. vi. IX. 190/9 To corpse. This 
IS one of many customa^ and coarse way^^ of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in I.x>ndon. 

2. Actors' slang. To confuse or * put out ' (an 
actor) in the performance of his part; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some blunder. 

*873 Slang Diet., Corpse, to stick fa.'it in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. s886 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He [an actor] expressed a 
hope that Miss Tudor * wouldn't corpse his business' over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Co*rp8e-ca3i:dle. [f Conrsic sb ] 

1 1 . ‘A thick candle used iormcrly at lake- wakes ’ 
(Halliwcll). Obs. 

2. A lambent flame seen in a churchyard or 
over a grave, and superstitioualy believed to appear 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 
coming funeral. 

1694 Burtiioggr Reason 901 What will . . [almeer Sumati-«t 
say to the Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Liglits, in Wales? 
x6^ Aubrey Misc. aji 'I’hose fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do as it were mark out the way for corpses 
to their roiutit and sometimes before the parlies them- 
selves fall sick. 1895 7 Honk Every-day Bk. 1 1. 1019 The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corpse candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 1876 'J'lnnvson Harold jii. i. Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, cl. in b oorpalease. [f. Corpse 
sb. -h -LE88.] \\ ithout a corpse; t without a body, 
incorporeal {obs.). 

x^ Bell Surv, Popery iii. x, ^45 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is corpslesse). 

Corpslet, obs. f. Corslet. 
tCoTpnla. Obs. tare, [irreg. formed dim. 
of L. corpus body,] "Corpuscle. 

X54X R. Copland Galyen's Terapeui. 9 E ij, Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corpulence (k^ipi/H^na). [a. b. corpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, n. of quality f. corpulenltts 
Corpulent: see - bnoe.] 

•f* 1. Habit of body ; size. Obs. 

rx477 Caxton yason 12 b, Her. .ladyly mayrfnjtiene and 
her noble facon and corpulence c X4li9 — Blanchardyn 
xxiv. (x8m) 89 He was of so hyghe & bygge curpuicncc. 
149X ~ ritas Palr.i'W. de W. 1495 i. i. 3 b/a Of corpulence 
he was lene by his abstynence. ^ 

2. Bulk 01 body ; over-bulkineas, obesity. 
x58x Mulcasier Positions xxi. (1887) 9^ Running., 
abateth the fleshinesse, and corpulence of the body. X667 
Mu TON P L. VII. 483 Some of Serpent kinde. Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. xByx Naphkvb Prev, b Cure Dis. 
in. I. 615 Hie dryness of the air is not favourable to corpu- 
lence in our country [U.S ). 

b. concr. Corpulent persons, {nonce-use.') 
x88a Pall Mall G. 13 hept. g/t A real family boat, 
crowded with corpulence of both sexes, 
td. Material quality or substance; corporeity. 
Obs. ra e. 

a x6a3 Bovs Wks. (i62«v) 584 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood. 

Corpulency (k^ ipidfl^nsi). Also 6 7 -ole. 
[ad. L. corpulentia : see prtc. and -knot.] 

1 1. Bigness of body ; size, bulk. Obs. I 

XS45 Raynold Byrth Mankvndt (1564) 19 b, Of equal 
corpulcncie or bygnesse. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. 

11. 597 The Soule of a great man is not greater then the soule 
of a little man, in regard of corpulency. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh Country Forme 121 The dogge . . for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of grosse and great corpulcncie. 

2. - COBPULKNOE a. 

*577 Googe HeresbactCs Hush. (1586^ 896 The Drones 
. by reason of unwieldinesse, or corpulency of their bodies. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 904 They are generally 
fat.. and ranck of the s.'ivours which attend upon sluttisn 
corpulency. 1791 Boswell Johnson 98 Apr. an. 1783, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be in- 
comm^^ed with corpulency, 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 111. 
257 The king's health was growing vi.Hibly weaker; his 
corpulency was increasing, 
fb. concr. Obs. 

xfi4x Milton Animadst. (1851) 846 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lencies out of our light. 

1 3 . Material quality or substance, density. Obs. 
1994 Carbw Hnari/s Exam. Wits (1616) tqx This meat 
[MMinal had no corpulencie to fatten them 1643 H ammond 
Strm. vii. Wks. x6^ IV. 516 Men . .phansie God ueH* iiAne, 
with matter and corpulency, Digbv Nat. Bodies viiL 
(1658) 67 Flame, .being mixed with smoke and other corpu- 


lency. xdpr Rav Creation 1. <i7ox) 169 The heaviness eno 
o^ulency of the Water. 

Corpillant (k^jpisn^nt), a. Also 5-6 -olent. 
[a. y. corpulent, ad. L. corpulent-us, L corpus 
body : see -ulkmt.] 

t X. Of the nature of a physical or material body : 
solid, dense, gross. Obs. 

X998 Treviba Barth. De P. R. xiv. i.(Tollem. MS.) Amonge 
bodie.s be erbe is most corpulent \corpuimtissimum] and 
hab leste of sotilte. xgyS Banibtrr Hist. Man 1. 90 I'be 
bodie of the Vertebre is the corpulent and grosse parte 
therof. X579 Harvey Letter-Ids. (Camden) 84 rThc) 
winde. .enicrith. .every place.. not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. tfige Bulwer A ntkropomet. x 16 
Meat being in its own nature corpulent, .and grosse. 

2. Large or bulky of botly ; fleshy, fat. 
rz440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 981 ikarl. MS.) He was corpulent 
and hevy. S494 Fabyan Ckron. vt, clviii. 147 Bernulphus 
knyghtes were fatte, corpolcnt, and shorte breth, xxofi 
SiiAKS. X Hen, IV, 11, iv, 464 A goodly portly man yfaitn, 
and a corpulent. X650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xxii. 249 
He could not endure a corpulent soiildier. 1706 Hbarnb 
Collet t. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 301 He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow. 1804 W. Irving T. Tmn, 1. 66 Being rather too 
corpulent to dance. x868 pBAao Waterjarm. xii. 116 The 
gO<m brothers. . looked anxiously at many a corpulent carp. 

transf. x6i6 .Svrfu & Markh. Cewa/f:)/ Fatme 441 Some 
call it the bodie, or coipulent vessel!, or the gourd. xSEf 
Itlust. Land. News 97 Sept. 991/3 A work in two corpulent 
quarto volumes. 

1 8 Corporeal ; material. Obs. [So ll. corpu- 
lentm in Teiltillian.] 

a 1619 Fothkrbv Atheom. 1. xii. ( 3 (1692) 197 Sometimes 
certaine Spirits (though not corpulent, nor (^Ipable) doe 
coinpasse round about ys. X64X Milfon Ck. Cor>t. it. iii. 
(1851 )] 58 How cun the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulent and secular trial of bill and procesNe in tilings meerly 
spiritual ? 1643 Hammond Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 516 1’o 
think anything pleasuie which is nut corpulent, and carnal. 

Co'rpnlentnefllB. rare. [f. piec. +‘MB8H.] " 

CoRPLiLKNCV : in quot. in Bense 
x^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R, viii. iv, [Tollcm. MS.), 
CcTum Enipireiim is he firsle body, moste symple 111 kynde, 
and ha > leste of corpoleninesse. 

II Corpus Bl. corpora (kj?jp6ri). 

[L. ; —body.] 

1 . The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpse^ 

Formerly frequent ; now only humorous or grotesque. 
c X440 York Myst. xx.\m. 430 We ar coinbercd his corpus 
for to cary. 14^ Caxton Eneydos li. (i!'9u) 143 They came 
wyth the corpus, makyng gret mone. 1531 in W, H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 104 He was lothe to goe and see the 
ded corpiLS. 1700 Brit. Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 His Corpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus'. 1799 Piece Fam. Btot;r. II xu8 
They ate up his corpu-s, his hands anil hi.s feet. xE|9 Lytion 
K. Arthur ix. xevi, A sick polypus. Stretch’d out it.s claws 
to incorporiUe my corpus, a xBsa Vill/hius tjr his Dinah >in 
Mns. Bonpiet, No. 45a., He kissed lier cold coipus a 
thousand times o’er. 

2. Fhys. A structure of a special character or 
function in the animal body, as corpus callosum, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres ; so also corpora quadrigemina, 
striata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosum and 
corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

1706 Phillips 'ed. Kersey), Corpus Callosum fin Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by the 
^yning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. X85X Carpenter Man. Pkys. (1865) 
581 The eanglionic matter of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
— Ment. Phys. App. (1870' 71s Experiments on the Corpora 
Quadrigemina lor Optic Ganglia). x86q Huxley Phys. xi. 
998 The floor of the lateral ventricle is formed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus striatum. 

3. A body or complete colled ion of writings or 
the like ; the whole body of literature on any 
subject. 

*7*7~S* Chambers Cycl. s v., Corpus is also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together . . We have also a corpus of the 
Greek poets . . I'he corpus of the civil law is compt^d of 
the digest, code, and institiite.s. 1865 Mozlry Mirae. i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whoh corpus of Christian 
tradition. x896 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev., June 14 
Assaults on the corpus of Scripture. x886 Atktnmtm is 
Aug. aii/x The conipletion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numbmatics. 

4. The body or material substance of aD 3 rthing ; 
principal, as opposed to interest or income. 

^ X844 Wii .LiAMB Real Prop. (1877)995 Not only the income, 
but ailso the corpus of any property, whether real or per- 
sonal. X884 Law Rep. 95 Chanc. Div. 711 If these costs 
were properly incurred they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out of income. 


6 . phr. Corpus delicti (ace quot. 1832 ). Corptss 
juris : a body of law ; esp. the body of Roman or 
civil law {corpus juris civilis). 

1838 Austin Jurispr. (18791 1 - MS. Corpus delicti (a 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians) is a collective 
name for the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a%iven law. Ibid. 11. 
xlv. 796 The very be.st attempts yet made to distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. X69X Fortu. Reft. Sept. 338 I'he 
translation, .of the Ckirpus Jurb into French. 

+ 0. By corpus hcr^s : perh. a confu^ion of corpus 
Domini and Coddes bones : cf, also cops body! 8 .v. 
Cops 2, 

Chaucbi Pard. Prol 90 By corpus [9 MSS. corps] 
bones, but 1 haue triacle. — Prioress' Frol, x (Had.) * Wei 
sayd, by corpus boones [6 texts corpus dominusl I ' quod 
cure host — MonHs Prol. x6 By corpus [Harl corpes 
Petw, goddes] bones, 1 wol haue thy knyf. 
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OorjnumUM, eorpunnt; lee CoivoiAirr. 
IOorpu01wlBtl(lc^ipKikri'itai,-ti). [L. ; 

Christ'i body.] X. C. Cm. The Feast of the 
Blessed Sactament or Body of Christ, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

In many placet at York and Coventry) it wat regu- 
larly celebrated \jy performance of the SaoBd Playa or 
Pageants : hence Ckristi 

>377 Lanou P. pi B. xv. 381 At cleHcet in ooi^tHshrltti 
feate lingen & reden. c 1415 Crtwtud King' 19 On Corpus 
Christi even. 1473 in Varm Afysi, Introd. n All arr- 
ears belonging to Corpus Xt^ Plate, i^ wt Stbwart Cron, 
Se^t, 111 . 108 This Namin tyme. .Completitwes. .Of Corous- 
cristie the soleinpnitie. c 1940 J. Hrvwood Four P. P, in 
Hast Dodilty 1 . 374 This devil and 1 were of old acquaint- 
ance; For oft. in the play of Corpus Christ!, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry. 1696 Duodalb Antiq, War* 
wickthirt 116/1 The pa;^nts that were play'd therrin. upon 
CorpufChristtday. iWeLoNcv* tVaystdo inn^ ThtoL Taio 
» Me.. At plays of Uorpus- Christ! oft wat teen. 1885 
Catholic Diet. 237^1 s.v., This custom of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession on Corpus Christi. 

Corpnaola kpjpv's’l). [mod. ad. L. 

corpuscul-um^ dim. of L. corpus body.} 

1. A minute body or particle of matter. Some- 
times identified with atom or with molecule. 

1660 Bovlb Now Pkyt. Mock. i. as Each ConHiscle 
endeavours to beat off alUothers. 1674 Petty DUcm DupL 
Pro/hrtiou 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodies that can 
possibly be seen, .these Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature. i6of Potter Anti^. Grooeo 
IV. viii. (1715^ 141 For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag’d CorpiiOTSi justUTig In the Sky. tyag Watts 
I iii. i 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies? s8ia 
Sir H. Davy Chtm. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible corpuscles, or physical points, 
tb. Little body (of an animal). Ohs. 
s86« Hooke Microgr. 197 This pretty little grey Moth. . 
could very nimbly, and as it seem’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, from place to place. 

2. Ihys. Any minute body (usually of micro- 
scopic si7.e), forming a more or less distinct part 
of the organism. 

^ Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in plural), us bhod-corpuscUt (see ahio b), i/Mpk’C.; gus- 
tatorp or /ojr/r, taciilo or touch c. Malpighinn corpuscles : 
certain minute Inidies in the substance of the spleen (sprite 
c.h and of the kldne;^. Pacinian c., c. o/Vateri minute 
biilhous liodies enclosing the ends of nerv^ in various parts 
of the body, eip. in the Ungers and toes. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves fed. 73 The Edges of the 
semilunar Valve.i are duplicated wfth .*% muscular Corpuscle 
in the Middle. <845 6 G. K. ].)ay tr. Simon's Anim. Ckem. 
1 . lao Since lymph-corpuscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation of blocxl -corpuscles from them in the blood-vessels 
cannot be denied. 1898 Carpbntkr yee. Pkys 9 399 Little 
round corpuscle*!, which are emitted . . from the spore-sacs, 
and which are the tiue germ-cells. 1850 G. Wilson G'di/r- 
ways Knotvl. (ed. 3) 99 The tips of the fingers. po.ssess 
..an titiusiial siippry of certain minute auxtliTry bodies 
called tactile corpuscles. 1878 Bell Geg^nbauers Comp. 
Anat. 15 Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells. 

b. esp. (pi.) Minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large pait of the blood in man and 
other vt^rtebrates. 

. 1845-6 G. E. DAYtr. Simon* s Anim. Chem. T. xo6 On shak- 
ing the hlood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
brighter and more transparent. 1869 Huxlky Phys. (cd. 3) 
iii. 6$ The narticles, or corpuscles, of the blood, .called re- 
spectively the red corpuscles and the colourlebs corpuscles. 

3 . Hot CoiU'USOULDM I b. 

CorpuBcnlar (kpjp»*8kidftili\ a. [f. L. type 

’‘^corpuscularis, f. corpuscul-um : see prec. and -ar. 
(.’f. niod.F. ccrpusculaire^ 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles ; consisting of corpuscles. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 45 Atoms, or small cor- 
puscular particles. x8xa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 124 
To depend .upon the corpuscular aggregates being all of 
the same kind 1876 tr. WagnePs (rVu. Pathol xsi The 
corpuscular elements of the blood. 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unseen^ Uh'V. iv. § 152. 156 'I'he absorption of light is more 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution 

2. Concerned with corpuscles or atoms ; 
Atomic 2 ; esp. in Corpuscular philosophy, theory, 

x66y Boyle KtitU) Origine of Formes and Qualities (Ac- 
cording to the Corpuscular Philosophy). x68a — Porousn, 
Anim. 4* Solid hod. vi 95 Corpuscular Philosophers. 
1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 7 The atheistical system of the 
world, .is built upon a peculiar ph^'siological hypothesis . 
called by some ‘ atomical or ' corpuscular 1741 Watts 
Improv. Mind 11. v. 9 2 According to the corpuscular philo- 
Rophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir Isaac 
Newton. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. (t88o) 37 
Adopting like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
things. 

b. Corpuscular theory of light — Emission 
theory: see Coeposoulk, quot. 185,?^. 

1833 Herrchbl Astron, iv. 180 note, 'I'he undulatory and 
corpuscular theories of light. 1875 Tait in Gd. IVords 858 
How completely shattered was the corpuscular theory of 
light when the velocity was shown to be x6o,ooo miles per 
second. 

CoxpiUlOlllariaA (k^p9!skiine«Ti&o), a. and 
sh, [1. as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. 1. CB COBPUSOULAR a. 

1664 Power Exp. PMlos, Pref. 7 The Atomical and Cor- 
puscularian PhiloRophers. 1685 Bovlb Emo. Notion Nat. 
15 Epicurean and other Corpuacularian Infidels. vHt 
Waiburton Dhn Legat. 11 . 339 noiot The Atomic or Cor- 


pittciilariaA Physiology. ^WOsumm AtirE. God It, 
444 My object is not either to dotall tho oorpusctthufian 
bypothttsU or to ooatrovert it 
1 2. ■■ COEPOSOOLAB 1. Oh, 

INS Berkeley Cemsssosspt, Bk. Wks. IV. 433 The oorpus- 
culanan esaences of bodies. 

B. sh. An adherent of the oorpiiiciilar or atomic 
philosophy, or of the corpoaenUr theory of light. 

1667 Boyle Orig, Fomm 4> QsuU, s, I will aMume the 
person of a Corpuscularian. 1707 Eneycl, Brit. 11 . 484/2 
Though the philosophy of Des Cartes membled that of 
the Coipusculariant 1837 McCulloch AUrib, ^(1843) 
II. 39X The idlest dreams of the Corpusculariant 
C0^1UI0Qla*Zity. [t CORPUBCULAB 4- -ITT.] 
The quality of being oorpnscnlar. In mod. Diets. 
tOorpn'gonlary, a. Obs, [see -art.] -Cor- 
puscular a. 

170a PkiL Trases. XXIII. 1084 The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary. 


Corpn-Roulated. ppl. a. [f. 

) + -ED.J 


L. type ^corpus- 
Dividecl into or 


culdt-us (f. corpuseulum) i 
furnished with corpuscles. 

i8m Lbwes Sea-stM Stud. 239 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated fluid. 1S70 Rolleston Anim, LUb 139 True corpus- 
culated blood. 

Corpuaonla (hpxpir^lMl), [a, F. corpuscule^ 
ad. L. cotfusculum : see below.] — Corpuscle. 

s8i6 L. Hunt Poems, Bacchus in Tusc, 17 All manner of 
corpuscules. 1853^ Herschel Pop. Lect. Sc. vii. § 3a (1873) 
268 According to the former [theory], light consists m ‘ Cor- 
puacules', or exc^ively minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from^ the luminous body. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat 9 319 Heat is a species of motion of the cor- 
puBcules of bodies. 

GorpUtOnli'ferOUR, a. [f. L. corpusculum 
+ ~fer bearing -f -ous.] Itearing corpuscles. 

1830 Lindlby Nat. Syst. Bot. an Stigma, .dilated, .with 
corpusculiferous angles. 

CorpHSOnloUB (k^jpp'skifZlos), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -0U8.J Characterized by the presence of cor- 
puscles or minute organisms. 

1871 Tyndall F ragm. Sc. ( 1879) I. v. 143 The finasi cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths. x8Ba Comh. 
Mag. Mar. 307 \Gorms) Entirely the effect of a single cor- 
pusculous repast, 

H Corpu'sculnni. PL-ula. [L. ; dim. of 
corpus body; formerly used instead of Corpubclr; 
also in It. form corpusculo, and with incorrect pi. 
in -a>.] 

1. - COBPUBOLE I. 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. ii. (T653) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 
Introd. A v, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculum). 1781 K. Bradley iVhs. 
Nat. 154 .Such Effluvia or Corpuscufa’s, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters 1^3 Lamb E/ia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 166 
The agreeable levities . . the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle, 
b. Bot. ( pi) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are produced ; so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. 

1844 K. Brown Annals Nat. Hist. XIII. 373 My areoln 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cells in the 
embryo-sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Sachs' Bot. 434. 

1 2. A small body of men ; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Ohs. 

1653 G AUDEN HierasP. Pref. to Rdr. ii Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo's, the little new bodies of their gatheied 
Churches. 1659 Tears of Church 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate churche.s. 

Corpus Bant, corpuzans : see Corposant. 

+ Corradate, bad formation for next. 

1623 CocKERAM II, To scrape, corradate. 

+ Corra'def V. Ohs. [ad. L. corradhe, f. cor^ 
^ com ‘ together ) rddifre to scrape ] 

1. trans. To scrape together; fig. to gather 
together from various sources. 

a 1619 Fotherry Atheom. Pref. 11622) 20, I liaue made 
choisc of mine Authors, not corradingout of s\\ promisiue. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. cix. ii Paraphr. 5S3 They corrade 
anuindeavour to get together the wealth of others. 

2. To scrape, wear down by scraping. 

1646 Sir T, Brownk Pseud, t.p. ii. i. 54 Haile.. which 
falleih from an high is by the length ofits journey corraded, 
and descendeth therefoie in a lesser magnitude. 

Corradial (k/^^i'dihD, a rare. [f. CoB-i + 
Radial.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Reft (1848) 1 . 291 It is neither 
parallel nor corradial with the line of argument. 

Oorradiate (k^fr/* cU,<rit), v. rare. [f. Cor-I + 
Radiate.] intr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. 

1800 Coleridge Death Wallenstein i, i. xo At length the 
mighty three corradiate. 1864 Neale Poems xii 

Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor- 
radiate still. 

Corradia*tio&. rare. [f. Coa-^ 4 - Radiation.] 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 6 (R.) The conjunct light 
or corradiaiion of the Platonicks. t6i6 Bacon Sylva 
277 AS there is a Corradiatioa and Conjunction of 


I 


Corradye, obs. f. Corrodt. 

Oorrairh, variant of Curraoh, coracle. 


Ooml (kowl), ih, [Sp. eomif wa enclosed 
pUce» yard, oonrt-yard^ pen, poultiy-yard, etc,] 
a- An encloeare or pen for bones, cattle, etc. ; a 
fold; r stockade, (Chiefly in Speoish Amerloe end 
U.S.). Cf- Kraal. , 

158s N. LicHkinELO tr. Cmetemhedete Cw. S. ijsfihm e, 
To bo M it wer in one Comll, end vo^ ono Pastor 
Shepheard. stsi Calocleuuh Trm. Atiter I, tic* *69 
Catching the honws in his c^. ^1898 Daewiii Foy, Nuf. 
iv, (1873) <4 To drive alt the cattle into the ourmL 
The corral is an enclosure made of toll strong stokes. t88p 
M. RoBBRTt W, Avomsts 5 Building sheep ‘corrals* eg 
pens of heaped, thorny mesquite brush, attrib. im & 
King Mostntain. Sierra Neu, v. 99 ‘ To go and see if thesi 
corral ban ate down.* 

(rmnsf. 1849 Dana GeoL vii. (1850) 381 This greet co^ 
[a crater], if we may use a foreign word, is e thousend M 
deep. 188B Cormh, Mag. Apr. 3B5 A bird in every bush, 
without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An endosnre formed of wegoos in en cn^ 
campment, for defence against attndc. 

1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexice 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed Into a corral or square, and close together, so that 
the whole made a most formidable fort. 1899 Maecv 
Prairie Trav. xi. 55 [He] will, .form his wagons into a 
circle or ' corral with the animals toward the centre. 

o. An enclosure for capturing wild animals; 
e.g. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

184s Darwin Voy. Nat viii. (1879) > 5 * A trocqi of wild 
young horses is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes, 1859 Tknnent C^ien 11 . viii. iv. 348 In construct- 
ing the corral, collecUng the elephants, .and conducting ail 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (horse-L, v. Chiefly US. [f. preo. sb.] 
1. irons. To form (wagons) mto a corial. Hence 
Oorrallrd ppl. a. 

1851 Maynr Rbio Scalp ffsmt. UI, The camp, with Its 
corralled waggons. tWEButiM%GreaterBrti. 1 . 1. xiiL 143 
As many wagons as there were fires were corralled in an 
ellipse about the ruad. 


2. To shut up in, or as in, a corral ; to confine. 
1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 238 (Bartlett) I'he animals 

were all collected and corailed. 1890 K. N. Buxton in xp/A 
Cent. No. 162. 224 At night . .they coral their flocks of goats. 
1890 Century Mag. Aug. 6x3 x Here they corailM us 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

3. U. S. colloq. or slang, 'i'o secure, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘ collar \ 

sB6BAmer. Newspaper in Dilke Greater Brit. l.ifip'These 
leeches corral more clear cash than mowt quartz mills ', re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 Harper's Mag. f^x. 663/2 We 
dashed out of the door, corralled a porter, 1888 New York 
Tintes 30 Dec., Wo will corral some of the ico cream. 


Corrands, -anta, -ans : see Currant. 
Corrant, obs. f. Courant, Courante. 
t Corra‘86, V. Ohs. rate. [f. L. corrds- ppl. 
stem of corrddlrs.] trans. To scrape together; 
-Coruadk I. 


1638 R. Baillie Lett. 4 yrnls (X84X) I. 74 Accusations 
against him of all things they could corrase. 
t Corra'aion. Ohs. rare. [n. of action (on 
L. type '‘^corrd5ihn'em\f. L. corr&dlre to Couradk ; 
cf. abrasion,'] The action of scraping together: 
see Corrade. 


x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. ix. (163a) 620 These and 
other importunate corrosions, were not made only to fill vp 
such breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to Impend in entertainments. Ibid. 624 'I'he Popes endlesse 
Corasions from yeere to yeere. 

Corrasive : see Cokrobivr. 

Corrasour, error for Corvasour* C0BVI8EB. 

X4B3 Cafh. Angl 76. 

Correal al), a. Eoman 1 aw. [f. L. cor* 
reus, conreus (f. cor-, con- together -f reus one 
under obligation^ + -al.] Under joint obligation : 
api lied to an obligation in which the parties are 
severally liable. 

1875 Poste Gains iii. Comm. fed. a) 398 A second dif- 
ference between Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressuB aga nst nis co-guarautors, that is to say, has 
apower of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt : whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressUB or right lo contribution. 

Correality* (k^rise-llti). Roman Ijsw. [f. 
prec. + -ITV.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being Correal : see miot. 

X875 Posts Gains iii. Lomm. fed. a) 396 In Correality 
each creditor is setterally entitled to receive, and eacn 
de)>tor is severally hound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation. By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object ; and 
this the debtors would be only jointly bound to dmcharge. 
Ibid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fidejussio. 

Correa'lity -• rare. [f. Cou-i + Rkalitt.] The 
being equally real ; eqiial or correlative reality. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852)24 His argument to 
prove the correality of his three Ideas prove.<( directly the 
reverse. Ibid. 27 Instead of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements on the fact of their subjective 
correlation. 


Correct (k^e kt), v. Also 4 ooreot, (ooretto), 
4-6 oorreote, (6 oorrek, oorreok.e). Pa. t. and 
pple, oorreoted ; also pa. t. 5 6 oorreota ; pa. 
^U. 5-6 oorreota, 5*8 oorraot (see Cobkbot pa. 
pple.), [f. L. correct^ ppl. stem of corrigifre to 
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COBBECnOlT. 


make itraight, let rij^ht, reform, amend, £ eor- ■> 
€om- tof^ethcr -t' regSre to lead atmight, direct, rule.] 
L trans. To set right, amend thine) ; to anb* 
atitute what ia right for the errora or fanlta in (a 
writing, etc.)* Sometimes, looaelv, to point out 
or mark the errora in, in order to their amendment. 

t To correct the pmt •. to correct, or mark for correction, 
the ernm or faults in a proof-sheet tehsX 
e 1374 CiiAUCKR To Scriv. 6 So oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to corect and eke to rubbe and scrape, e 1400 
Maundkv. xxxi. 314 my boke myghtc be. .corrected be 
avyn of hit wyte and discreet conteilK 1490 Caxton Htuy^ 
dot Frol. 4, 1 f>raye mayster lohn Skelton . . poete laureate 
in the vnvuersite of oxenforde, to ouersee and correctc this 
sayd booke. 1583 C. Desaincirns Cam^o di Fiore 357 We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it. stttt 
BiacK Trantl. Pref. a When he corrected the Calender. 
1699 B. Harris ParivaVt Iron Age A iij b, Excuse the. . 
roughnesse of the stile, in regard that, .my occasions suffered 
me not to attend, nor correct the Presse. 1778 Br. Lowth 
luuak Prelim. Dies. 61 These they compared tqrether, and 
. .one copy ocnrected another. i8w D'Israbli Chm. /, 111. 
vL 66 Rubens corrected tome of his [the King's] drawings. 
1878 Moauir Diderot J. 164 Diderot corrected the proof- 
abeets. 


t b. Proverb. To correct the Magnificat. Obs. 

S891 Harinoton OrL Fur. Pref. (1634) F viij. As our 
English proverbe saith. .some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. 1681 W. Robertson Phrateol. Gen. 
(1693) 388 To correct the magnificat, nodutn in scir/o 
numrere. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s v., To correct the Magni- 
ficat. .to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none, 
c. absoL To make a correction or corrections. 

B481 Caxton Myrr. Prul. 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal fynde fauhe to correcte and amende where as they 
ahal ony f^de. 15I6 A. Day Eng. Secretary A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the IVinter and 1 shall be be- 
hoidiogunto you. 1717 Pork Mite. U> kt. Pref., 1 corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct os to write. 

2. To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fanlt). 

1340 Hampolr Pr. Con.^c. 9596 Ilka rightwyse lered man 
pat my defaute here correcte can. 1494 Fadyan Chron. 3 
Besechynge hym.. Where any Errour in this by hym is 
sayne. It to correct. 1313 Braxishaw St. Werburge 1. 131a 
Shonly he .. cwrecked theyr errour. 16^ Chillincw. 
Etlig. ProL I. viL 8 az Those .. who sought the truth, being 
ready, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
hereticks. 1838 Ds Morgan Arr. Probah, zsy The means 
of detecting the errors of instruments are much more power- 
ful than those of correcting them. 

8. To set right, amend (a person) ; to cure of an 
error or fault ; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 
out the errors or faults of, in order to amendment. 

1377 Lanol. P. pi. B. X. 084 For-pi 30 corectoures .. co. 
recteth fyrat ^ow-seluen. c 1386 Chaucer Wife*t Prol. 66 z 
Nc 1 wolde nat of hym corrected be, UM -1530 Myrr. our 
J..adye aso Meny that, .erred from the faythe she correcte 
& broughte ayeine to the faythe. 1509 Barclay Shvp of 
Folye (1874) I. 7 With his raciy speche myxt with rchukes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued. 1691 
WooDyf/A Ojcon. (1817) III. 915 'I'he doctor made a re- 
Iqsrnder in elegant Latin, wherein he corrected Powell for 
nts false grammar. 1738 Wfslry Ptaimt cxxxix, Correct 
me where 1 go astray. 1796 Burney Metaeteuio 1. 336 
The pleasure I have had in seeing one of my own children 
corrected of ail natural defects. Lamb Let. to Manning 
X Dec., If I speak incorrectly, you can correct me. 1876 T. 
Hardy Hand Etkelb. xiii, Speaking no word, .unless, .to 
correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners, 
tb. To admonish, advise, direct. Obs. 

< 1386 Chaucer Sec. Han't T. z6a Valerian, corrected as 

J od wolde, Answerde agayn. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Pictet 90 Hermes correctyng kyng hamon ya\e him this 
precepte. 

4. To punish for faults of character or conduct 
(propetly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 


XJ77 Langl. P. PI. B. XIX. 999 Spiritus iusticie spareth 
noujte. .fortu correcte p>c Kyngc, 31! he falle in gylte or in 
trespasse. 1487 in Eng. Gi/dt {1870) 390 It shallc be lefulle 
to eny inhabitaunt to correct his senmnt. 1335 Covcruale 
I Kings xii. 14 My father correcte you with scouiges. — 1 
Macc. vi. 16 Vf we synne, he correckeih vs. x6ii Bible 
Ter. xlvi. a8, 1 will, .correct thee in measure, yet will 1 not 
lenw thee wholly vnpunished. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 398 Vagrants meet with punitive charity, and. . 
are oftener corrected than amended. 1798 Bay A mer. Law 
Kep. (x8og) I. 4 Marine laws have permitted masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1873 Jowxtt Plato V. 450 
He shall not venture to correct such nn one by blows, 
b. with the offence or fault ns object. 

*3?7. Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 83 Josias. .corrected 
euel dedes. 1561 1 . Norton Calxnds Inti. 1. viii. 8 9 Such 
madnesse were arorthy to he corrected icastigandam] with 
strokes and stripes. 1393 Shake. Kick. //, i. li s Since cor- 
rection lyeth in those hands Which made the fault that we 
cannot correct. 1704 De Foe Afem. CetueUier il 97a The 
Licentiouancis of the Soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the Officer, when it is not corrected, lyyt Tmnius Lett. 
Ikiv, It is a gross abuM, wtiich the magistrate can and 
should rorrect. 

1 6. 'I'o bring or reduce to order ; to reclaim from 
disorder, wildness, etc., to tame. 

>984 Marlowe & Nashr Dtdo iv. ii, Eternal Jove. .That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven. When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves. 1637 Hbtuey Reports 
50 By the 'industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated. 1703 Pope Vertunmus 37 Some- 
times his pruning-hook corrects the vines. And the loose 
stragglers to their ranks confines. 

6. To bring (the bodily * humours system, etc.) 
into a healthy or normal state. 

xdoo Venner Via Recta <1650) 133 It. .correcteth those 
[humors] that are putrefied. s8 ^ Abiuinethv .ya/X** Obterv. 


>30, 1 . . was obliged to sootha this seta since I cotdd not 
correct iL miXlioomaOidWoridldyiitxiiVe^XntA 
rank, to correct their ^ tone Went out of town 10 Mary^ 
bone. 

7. To counteract or neutralize (hurtful qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
hurtful or undesirable). 

1378 Lvte Dodoent iii. xxvi. 353 Yet ought it [Hellebor] 
not to be giuen before it be inepared and corrected . . with 
long pepper, a s6oo Hookke (J.), O happy mixture wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one Che danger 
of the other's excess. 1671 R. Bohun Dik. Wind 183 The 
Sun which us'd to correct the rigour and inclemency m the 
weather, is now baniiiht from their Horison. 1731 Arp 
auTHNOT^/iNira/rvi. vl, Itsaualityof relaxing too much may 
be corrected by boiling it with some animal nliistances. 1^33 
SovER Pantropk. 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1836 Fruudb Hitt. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. X71 The heart . . corrects the folly of the head. tlM 
Tml. R, Agric. Soc. XVII. 11, 375 This corrected the 
mossy tendency of the soil. 

8. a. Math, and Physics. To bring (the result 
of an observation or calculation) into accordance 
with certain standard conditions, t To correct a 
fluent (in Fluxions') : to determine ^e constant to 
be added after finding the fluent of a given fluxion 
(now called the constant 0 / integration). 

1774 M. Mackenzis Maritime Surv. 9a Verify, or cor- 
rect. their Positions measured by the Log. 1807 H utton 
Course Math. II. 309 I'o Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion . . The finding of the constant quantity r, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, is called correcting the fluent. Mod.^ Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 39* Fahr. 

b. Optics. To eliminate from a lens or other 
optical instrument the aberration or dispersion of 
rays which would occasion indistinctness orcoloured 
fringes in the image : cf. Abbbuation 6. (Often 
with the instrument as object.) 

1831 Brewster Optics viiLyoTake a prism of each with such 
angles that they correct each other’s dispersion as much as 
possible. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. No. 466. 9x7 An 
achromatic lens, .truly made, .[has] its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Young 
Klem. Astron. xvi. 8 534 An instrument [i.e. telescope] for 

f ihotography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
or the purpose. 

t Corre'Ct, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 

1606 Ford Fasnds Mem. xvi. Past the childish fear, fear 
of H Stripe Or schools correct. 

Correot (k^re kt\ pa. pp/e. and a. [ad. Jj, cor- 
rect-us made straight, set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigPre \ see Cobrect v ] 
t A pa. ppU. [Orig. immediately repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to be short for 
corrected^ or as a pa. pple. like set., knit, etc. ; or 
even as pa. pple. of corrcck = mod.Sc. corrcckitf\ 
Corrected ; punished, amended. Obs, 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 249 That certeyn malefactoiis . . be 
not correct. 1488 Monk of Extesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correcte hem. 1306 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1 531) 78 b, I'o be 
correcte for theyr offences. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 
167 'I'he wych faute, onys correcte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. 171a Swift Let. Eng, Tongue, 1 would have 
our language, after it is duly comet, always to lasL 

B. adj. 

1. In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
ventional standard, esp. of literary or artistic style, 
or of manners or behaviour ; proper. 

1676 Dkyden Aurengz. Prol.. What veree can do, he has 
performed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
nis. 1814 Byron Juan xvi. Iviii, New buildings of cor- 
rectest conformation. *848 Ford Hattdhk, Spain 1. 58 The 
correct thing is to have the owner's name worked in 011 the 
edge. 

2. In accordance with fact, truth, or reason ; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate ; right. Said also 
of persons, in reference to their statemeuts, scholar- 
ship, acquirements, etc. 

Correct card', see Card sb.* 6e. 

1703 Addison Italy Pref., Monsieur Minson has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy, .than any before him. syzi 
H. Felton < J.), Always use the most correct editions. 1790 
Cath. Graham Lett. Kdnc. 7 The oorrectest idea wo own 
form of the equity of our maker. sSao in Picton Ifpool 
Munic. Rec. <i886) II. 388 Leaving to. .their corrector judg- 
ment to decide. 1831 Macaulay Hyron Ess. 1854 1- >59/3 
Mr. Hunt is, wc suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc. 
1875 Jevons Money (i878> 8 This definition will be correct. 
1875 ITrk Piet Arts III. 648 When the author returns his 
proof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 

Cure IS taken, .that the pages arc correct, and that the 
'signatures' are in order. i8n B. M. Crokkr Primer 
Pride 1 1 1. ii. 44 f )n reference to the correct card, they saw 
' Captain Campbell's Tornado ; scarlet jacket, etc.’ 

8. Of persons : Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
ledged standard : a. of literary or artistic style. 

>734 l^OTR Ess. Man iv. 3B1 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease. 1736 Johnson in Bosunll, The bust ancl cor- 
rectest authours. 1831 Macaulay Byron Ess. 1854 1. 153/3 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correa 
dramatists. 

b. of manners or behaviour. 

c 1800 Jebb Cerr. (1836) I. L 4 He h . . as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous aad correct. ^ 1891 Blackw. Mag. July 
48 Whenever a commandment is broken by one 01 these 
correct heroes, .it is done with perfect regard for the usages 
of polite society. 


CorreHstablef a, rare. [£ CORBICT V. -h -ABLE.] 
That may be corrected. 

a iMs Fullbr Worthies 1. 350 The coldness and windiness 
[of Sider] (easily correctable with Bpice'. 

Corre'otant, a. Med, [f. as prec. + -ANT.] A. 
adj. Corrective. B. sb. A oorreOive agent or 
medicine. In mod. DicL 

f Correcte. Obs. ? 5>ome medicinal herb. 

S4^ Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1 1. 173 Wee shiilde have no nede 
to Mamonye, I'urbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. 

Corrected (k^rcktdd), ppl. a. [f. CoBBXCT V. 
•f -El 1.1 Set right, amended, etc. ; see the verb. 
>457 North Gneuara's Dudi Pr. 115 b/z The woman 
whicne nounsheth ft giueth y^ child sucke, ought to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (z8^oi II. 498 A corrected pigeon <let blood under 
both wines) is both peasant and wnmesome nourishment. 

The reading of the coirected copy. A corrected 

tOorre'Ctedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly2 . 
Used before correct adj. and correctly were in use.] 
Correctly ; with correction or emendation. 

1589 PuTTBNHAM Eng. Possis lit. xxii. (Arb.) 263 Poets., 
that speake more finely and oorrectedly. z6ii T. Jambs 
Corrupt. Scripinrs v. (tfiza) 94 The Latine Fathers, .would 
the sooner bee correctedly printed, a 1670 Hackrt Aip. 
Williams u (xfipa) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly. 
Correoter, obs. f. Coruxctob a. 
t Corre'cstlfy, v. Obs. nonce-word.* [f. L. 
correct-us-^-V'i^ trans. To correct, set right 
a z6b« Fletcher Elder Brother a. i. When your worship's 
pleased to correctify a lady. 

€U>r3^0ti&|f (kfire'ktig), vbl. sb. [See -mo 3.] 
The action of the verb Corbeot. 

1580 Hollvbano Treas. Fr.Tong, Emendation,nxk amend- 
ing, a correcting. 188s Grosart Spenser's Wks, HI. 188/9 
Tiie. .folio has been credited with first correcting. 

Corre'oting, ppl- a. [See -ino That cor- 
rects : sec the verb. Hence Oorre'otiagly adv., 
in a correcting manner, by way of correction. 

pRiDRAUX Direct. Ch.-xvardens (ed. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be turned into destroying Judg- 
ments. a Auskey Hat. Hist. Stirrey (1719) Ii. 197 
The correcting Birch. Afod., No correcting hand had passed 
over the pages. 1887'!'. Hardy Woodlandtrs xxxix, *1 
will take you home.’. .He added correcbngJy, ' I will take 
you at any rate into the drive ’. 

Correotioli (k/^re k/on). Also 40 o(r)reooioun, 
4-6 oorreooion, -oyon, -tioun( 6 , -one, (5 00 - 
reooion, oorrexyon). [a. Anglo-F. correccumn 
m F. correction, ad. L. correctidn-em, n. of action 
f. corrigPre (ppl. stem correct^) to Cobkect.] 

L The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
stitution of what is right for what is erroneous 
ill (a book, etc.) ; amendment. Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 
removal). Correction of Hu press : i.e. of printers’ 
errors. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 9594 H any dcfaiit in |»i« tretice 
be . . 1 wil stand til correccion of ilka rightwyse lered 
man. 1465 Caxton Ghas. Gt. 111. ii. 951 Yf in al tnys book 
1 haue mesprised. .1 demaunde correxyon and amendement. 
a 1^ Dewes introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 Submyttyng me 
to the correction of your grace. 1599 I'hynnk Animedv, 
(1865) 19 Chaucer dothe submyttc the Correctione of his 
woorfceb to Gower. z6xi Bible Transl. Pref. 4 That 
Translation was not so. .perfect but that it needed in many 
places correction. Z751 Johnson Rambler No. 144 P 9 'i'he 
accuracy, .of the style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief crilicks of the age. 1Q30 Kobebtton 
Serm. Ser. iii. vi. 80 .\ll experience U a correction of life’s 
delusions. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. .Sc. 1. 3^ The 
correction of the calendar. 1877 Blackifs Pop.^ Encycl. 
11. 5C5/9 In the early times of the art of printing more 
attention was paid . . to the correctinii of the press. 1879 
Gsa Eliot Theo. Such xi, 'i'o admit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. 

b. phr. Under correction : subject to correction ; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa- 
tion, or critical authority. So + saving correction. 

r 1374 Chaucer Tnylusvw. Z382 For myne wordes here 
and cuery part 1 speke hem alle vndcr correctioun Of yow. 
^1489 Caxton Sonnes 0 / Aymon i. 31 It srint th me (spek- 
ynge vndcr correction) that my lorde. .hath enterprised a 
great foly. 1599 Tmvnnk A nintadv. 57 Sauing correctione, 
the former sence is jgood. s^ Shake. Hen. V, iii. ii. 130 
Captaine Mackmomce, 1 thinlce, looke you, vnder your 
correction, there is not many of your Nation. 1661 Dry- 
DEM Wild Gall. 111. i, 1 do not conceive myself, under cor- 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. iB^ Stubbs Med. 
4 Mod. Hist, (t886) 17, I speak under correction; for 1 
do not pretend to look at the subject as a question of 
pwcholo^. 

2. (with a and pi.) An act or instance of cmenda- 
lion; concr, that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, esp. in a literary work ; an emenda- 

lion- % 

igaS Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. li. 130 Wherein when 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections. 1399 
Thvnnk Animadv. (1865) s The anuoucions and cqr^tions 
delivered by master Sp^hte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes. 1738 UiacH L\fe Milton Wks. 1738 I. 7 
To see the first I'houghts and sub^uent Corrections of so 
great a Poet as Milton. 183a Babbaox Ecoh. Mann/, zxi. 
(ed. 3) eo7 He should make the whole of his corrections in 
cbe manuscript, and should copy it out fairly. 1875 Uan 
Did. Arts 111. 648 The compositor.. makes the corrections 
in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters . . and putting 
ill right ones in their places. 
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tS. The conecdag (of a penon) for iaiilti of 
character or oondnct; leprehcnaloiL rebuke, ro- 
proof. Oh. 

HAHrout PnUUr ix. §4 Grate ire U of god when 
coreodoun ii away & flaterynfe comee. i|te Wvctie 
//0s, V. 9 In the 0 *y of oorraction tf||B aownoyng ; Vnlg. 
csrtrjUAnutl, <-> Tit. iiL 10 Schonye thou a manlmtjd^ 
aitir oon and the secuode ooreccUmn* 0 r 

ssdS GaAfTON ChroH. 11 . 40 Fervent in the 
corracuon of other mcnnee vices, idit Biai,* a Tim. lU. 16 
All Scripture.. is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction. 1794 Paucy Eviti. (1797) 34 His repeated col^ 
rection of the ambition of his disciplea sSsa D*laitABLi 
QuainyU Autk. (1867) 384 Wotton, in a dignlned reproof, 
administered a spiritM correction to the party<spiriL 

4. The correcting (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment ; chastisement, properly with a view 
to amendment ; but frequently in later use (now 
somewhat arch^ of corporal punishment, dograg. 

c sVM Chauces Friar *9 T. as l^hanne badde he tbuii^ 
his lorisdiccion Power to doon on hem correccion. c 1400 
y‘Arr# /CiHgs Colognt xxxUi. <1886) xa3 [They] my3t not 
reuoke pepil from her eresyes by no spintuel correcciouii 
ne temporal correcdoun. ssa6 Pilg^. P*rf. (W. de W. 
1530 3 h, In tlie lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
oorrecyon for nouble and great crymes but deth. 1604 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 3ft Their ordinary correction is to 
bcate them with cudgela iddu Bk. Cam. Prayer^ Vin/. 
.itick. Sanctify, .this thy fatherly correction to him. S799 
JoHMsoN L. /*., Bl€tekmor§\iV%. III. 179 Correction seldom 
effects more than the soppreitsion of faults. 1980 Comyms 
Digttt Lavtit Eng. V. 588 Other InstrumenU of Punishment 
or Corraciion are..l'he Pillory and Stocks. 1836 Sin 1 . 
£llky in Ha. Cam. 36 Feb., Corporal punishment — a mooe 
of conation we all deplore. 1844 Thackekay Barry Lym 
iion xviii^ I.. administered such a correction across the 
young caitiff s head aud shoulders with iny horsewhip. 

tb. An exercise of correcting discipline, o. 
Correcting control. Ohs. 

1465 Pastan Lett. No. 50a II. x86 Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that . . a correccyon my^t be hadde, in os moch as he was . • 
hys ordyiiare, and . . he was a prest and under hys corrac- 
cyOD. 

d. House of correction : a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esp. with 
a view to their reformation ; a bridewell. 

xZ EUm. c 3 1 5 In everye Countye. .one Two 
or more Abyding How.ses . . shalbe jprovidoa, and called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction for setting on worcke 
and puniiihinge . . of suche as . . shalbee taken as Koges. 
xdii m H. Riding Rec. 1 . aa^ Ordered That a House of 
Correction be erected in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne. 1670 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1673-5 II. 354 'J'he Bill for Conventicles., 
orders that who cannot pay hit y. . . shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction. 1766 Entick London IV. 386 
A bridewell or house of correction. x63f8 Dickens O. Twist 

xiii, A miserable shoelesH criminal, who had been.. corn- 
mitted . . to the House of Correction for one month. 1890 
Home Office Order ^ To The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
rection, at l^ston, in the County of Lancaster. 

1 5. Control, regulation, governance. Oh. 

1657 Howei.l Londinop. 17 They have had the conservation 
and correction of the Rjver of Thames, 

6 . The counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 
effect of (something hurtful or unpleasant). 

1477 Norton Ord. Akk. vL in Ashtn. (165a) 97 Another 
Furnace.. serving. .for Correction called Ablution. 1997 
GKRAaoK HerbiU 11. cv, This strong medicine, .ought not 
to be giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without great 
correction. 1747 Wbslev Pnm. Physic (176a) p. xv, Other 
Medecines which need no such CorrectioiL 

7. a. Math, and Physics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with certain standard conditions ; the 
quantity so adilcd or subtracted. + Correction of 
a fluent (in Fluxions ) : the determination of what 
is now called the constant of integration ; the con- 
stant itself. 

>743 Emerson Fluxions, And finding the Fluent, 

ijr> 

313-^, which needs no Correction (because when aso, 

8 tt 

xs^o). X796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 48a s. v. Fluent, The 
Huent of a given fluxion, found as above, sometimes . . 
wants a correction. 1839 Penny Cyci. XIII. 433/3 The cor- 
rection for the thickne.ss [of the lens], to be subtracted from 
F [the focal distance]. 1890 C. A. Young Elem. Asirvn. 

xiv. I 49a The correction for parallax always has to be 
added to the observed altitude. 

b. Optics. The counteraction of the aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in a lens or other optical 
instrument. 

Carpenter Microscope (1875^ ss If the lensee be so 
adjusted that their correction is perfect for an uncovered 
object. 1890 C. A. Youmo Blem. Asfron. xvi. I <33 To 
give the most perfect possible correction of the spnerical 
aberration as well as of the chromatia Ibid. 1 534 It is not 
possible with the kinds of glass hitherto available to obtain 
a perfect correction of color. 

t 8 . The condition of being corrected or correct 
(in style). Oh. rare. [A Gallicism.] 

>759 Johnson in Mrs. Lennox tr. Brumo/t Cr. TMaairt 
111 . 154 No poetry lasts long that is not very correct ; the 
liallance therefore seems to i^ine in favour of correction. . . 
So certain is It that correction is the touch*stone of poetry. 
9. attrib. and Comb.^ as oorreotioii-lioiiie ■■ 
house of correction (see 4 d) ; oonreotion-proof 
a,, prom against correction ; oorreotion-toble, a 
table of corrections (tee 7 ). 


ri6«5 R. Haims Heeehmh'e Rteoo, (i^> el Tlwre be, In 
the couutrey . . correction-houses to be bollded. sfije in 
Sis F. M. Eoxn Hist. Poor 1 . 159 That the Comtion- 
Houses in all Counties may be made adifoining to the 
Common prisons and the gaoler to be made Ooveraor 
of them. Idas Fuller Holy f Puff. Si. 11. xvL axr A 
stubborn youth, correciion-proot ttig Scott GnyM xlviit, 
A . . fierce attack . . wn the outer gate of the Conection- 
House. 1083 Kami Grinnoil Exp. u. Language 

ms exact andmtthamaUcid as their own correction Ubtos. 
OoVMOtiOlUll (k#re*kjanal), a. [f. prec. ^ 
-AL .1 Of or pertaining to correction ; corrective. 

183! GLAnsTONB State in RoL CJL <1839) aot At prerent 
when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant. i86a Anited Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 
V) 533 1 ° Jersey, minor offences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police. 

Hence Oorro'otloaaUjr adv. 

1879 Gladstone GUemings IV. 103 There are large 
classes of offences only punishable ‘oorrectionally* not 
criminally. 

tCOTMXtiolier. Ohs. rare-^. [f. as prcc. 
4< -XB J One who administers correction. 

*597 Shaxs. a Hen. IV, v. iv. You filthy famish’d Cor- 
recuoner. implied to a beadle.] 

Corre'otiah, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cobbkot a, + 
-IBH.] Pretty correct. 

x866 Carlyle A*rxMm. (x88x) II. xii That a man's bodily 
stature was a correctish sign of his spiritual I 

Oorreotiva (.k^re ktiv), a. and tb. [a. F. cor- 
rectif, -ive, f. L. correct- ppl. stem -»* -ive.] 
iL adj, 

L Having the property or function of conecting 
or setting right what is erroneous or faulty, or of 
producing amendment ; tending to correct. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne m. x. (1633 ■ 570 Somewhat an here, 
ticke : Incapable of innovation, though corrective {ntesme 
€orrecti/ve\. 1630 Brerkwoou Treat. Sabbalk 14 I'l .) The 
law of nations alloweth.. roasters over their servants not 
only a directive but a corraaive and coactive power. i6aa 
R. Holdsworth Serm. on Ps.cxltv. 15, a; iL.) The Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective particle, 'yea, 
liappy’. 174B Richardson Clarissa tiSxxj li. xxxvii. 369 
If my afnictions are sent me for corrective ends, axfl^ 
Robertson Strut. Ser. iii. viil xo8 The nitnalty. .is, in the 
first iiibtonce, corrective, not penal, ihjs Jowett Plato 
(ed. al ly. 46 Utility . .has been thegreat corrective principle 
in law, in politics. 1891 Form D, Tnt. Revenue, Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties ou Probates, 
b. In corrective justice, a rendering of Aris- 
totle's SiopOarrtkdy bitciuop, also rendered commuta- 
tive justice (see CoirKUTATiVE 1 b) ; but by Hooker 
distmguiiih^ from this, and app. used in sense 
* castigatory, punitive 

>S 3 > Commutative x b]. c xjM Hooker Serm. Pride 
11. Wks. 111 . 773 The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective, /bid. v. 794 So unappeamUe 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justii;e. 1660 R. 
CoKE_/’pwRr 4 Subj. 130 Nor is that corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirmed to be in Arithme- 
tical, and ill Geometrical proportion. s868 Bain Ment, 4 
Mor. Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative justice takes no 
account of persotii^ 

2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of restoring to a healthy condition. 

>533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541 > 71 b, Untill that humour be 
ex^ed, the dicte muste be corrective of lliai humour. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. L | 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof maketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity. 
173a Akbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 346 Mulberries pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious AlkaU. Mod. Advt., Inese cor- 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs. 

B. sb. [Elliptical uses of the adj!\ 

1. Something that has the properly of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is harmful ; that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also Jig. 

z6so B. Jonson Akk, Prob, No spirit so much diseased, 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased. 01631 
Donne Poems, To Sir IL Wotion, Do not adde Correctives, 
but as Cbymik^ purge the bad. 1707 Miege St. Ct. Brit. 

II. X13 Ihe Native^. .take a large dose of i^uaVitie for a 
Corrective. 1711 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 

III. 309 H b not enough to case the part pained ; we must 
. .apply general correctives. 1863 Uolijind Lett, yaneses 
xviL 353 we take, .some varieties of fruit as a corrective. 

2. Something that tends to set right what is 
wrong, to remove or counteract an evil, etc. 
(UsuAly with more or less allusion to sense 1 .) 
Const, of ot to. 

>734 Rollins Anc. ^m/.(x 837> I. Pref. 17 , 1 had supplied 
a proper corrective to this, D. Luovd Vey. Ltn vni. 
MO 1 here c^m corrective of a father’s hand. .>^7 Buckle 
Chnti*. L viil 499 Patriotism is a corrective of superstition. 
s88a I. C. MoaiBON Macaulay i. 8 His disprojxnrtiouate 
partiality for the lifter sidre of literature met with no 
corrective at Cambridge. 

3. Something that acts so as to correct what is 
erroneous or i^staken. (Const, as in a.) 

S i 984 EMsaaoH Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, Pott. 4 Ime^. Wks. 
Sohn) 111. 15a The criticism of memory ae a corrective to 
nit impressions. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) 111 . 49 The 
utilitarian principle is valuable as a corrective of error, 
tb. A modification introduced to remove error 
or inaecurac)r ; a correctiou. Oh. 

1677 HALaFRYwr. Orig. Man, 1. i. 34 Such an instance. . 
that with certain correctives and exceptions may give some 
kind of Explication. 1769 Busks Obtarv. Lata State 
nation Wks, 1848 1, 8x lliis corrective ought to be applied 


to all MSval batoaoes of aaif tisd% wMok • 
iL* onunary irriiwriffHit 

^ con*ctl9e man- 
ner ; by way of conection ; 0 Mr|pfolliro«oiin- 

tfisfi W. ScLATsa Expos, a Thett. *Ba Rob of 

moderation oo«reciioe)y annexed. iM Bushmill 

X18 'Much'aaid SMome correctively, i 4 g|l O. S, ^4«oa 
Answ. Hutenhtk 34 Mr. Hureabelh^i organ of eritioal 
correctiveoess. ^ 

Cowtoilj (k^’ktli), adv. [£ ConBXOV b. 4 - 
-LY -.1 In a correct manner ; in accordance witb 
w^tls considered right ; cxai^yi accttfately» with- 
out error : see the ad}. 

1693 -0 Locke Edua. (J.L Speak as properly and as owrectly 
as, etc. 1709 Pope £u, Crit. 11. 34oBuch Lays asnjritherebb 
nor flow, Correctly cold and regularly low. STgt Bsimunr 
Let. Wluk IV. 330 The care you have taken in publishing 
the Inscription so correctly. 1799 fiusHk Rmie. Ptmaa iiL 
Wks. VIIL 3B1 If 1 am correctly Wormed. 1888 M. Moaais 
Claverkousa i. 6 He could not spell correctly. 

CorreetnesR (k^rc ktnes). [f. as prec. 4* 
-NK 8 S.J The quality or condition of being correct \ 
conformity to an a^uowledged rule or standard, 
to what is considered right, or to fact ; freedom 
iiom error or fault; accuracy, exactness. 

1683 Burnet ir. More's Vtefia f^f.(x6fi4) xi Tlw fidelity 
of the I ranslation, and the correctness of the English. 1696 
Drydkn Paratl. Poetry & Paint. Wks. XVI 1 . 331 There 
rtiuains nothing but a dull correctness. >7>9 J • Richardson 
Art Cnt. x88 1‘lie Correctness of the Eye. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brtt. India III. 530 He denied the correctness of 
the assertion, ajks/f Macaulay Bieg. (1867) 183 'i*bc cor- 
rectness of his private life. 

Oorreotor (k(^ie*ktai). Forms : 4 ooreotour, 
(5~6 Sc. oorreker, -ar), 5-7 oorreotour, 6-9 
-er, 6 - -or, [a. Anglo-Fr. co{r)rectour « F. cor- 
recteur, ad. L. correetbr-em, agent-n. 1 . corrigAr to 
C'oKiiKLT : see -or.J 

1 . C^ne who corrects or sets right ; one who points 
out ertors or faults, and substitutes or iudicates 
what is right ; a censor, critic. 

>377 CoBSECT V. 3). 01455 Houlata xvii, llie 
archodeue, that ouriuan, ay precfiaud in plane, CorrMer of 
kirkmen was elepit the ClaiK. 1474 Caxton Ckessa 6, AU 
kyiiges ought specially to here her cumgiours or correctoun. 
1590 Gbkbnb Mourn, Garm. Pref. (16x6) 4 Diogenes of a 
ruyner of money became a Corrector of manners. s6oa 
Mannincham Diary (k868) x 'llxe Puritan is a curious cor- 
rector of things indifferent. 1710 Swift On a Broomstick, 
He sets up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses. 1818 Bvbom Ck. Har. iv. exxx. Time I the corrector 
where our judguents err. 1869 Balow. Bbown Dro. Most. 
1. ix. 334 I'eachers, corrector^ and exemplars to their 
fellow -men. 


b. Printing. A printer’s employ^ who reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off ; a proof-reader. 

1530 pALsoa. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my oorrectours 
hauiles. 1590 Nabhb Paaquils AM. L B u b, Who was 
corrector to the Preiae at Couentrie 1 1^ MaUtys Arthur 
Pref. 13 Amended, .by the pains xuid industry M the com- 
positor and corrector at the press. 1700 Swirr Preposed 
Irish Mantf/l, The corrector of a hedge-press in some uUnd 
alley about Little Britain, sl^a Ure Diet. Arts III. 

'I'he first proof, .vrith the MS. is handed to the corrector c« 
the press, or reader. 1884 Q. Rev. Jan. 3x5 Mere misprinti, 
showing only carclcssneas on the part of Che corrector. 

2. Au ofiidal title «« director, controller : a. In the 
Roman Entpii e, a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a procoiiiiul or consul, b. A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical office, religious older, 
etc. tO- Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in France and some other countries, 
t d. » Sp. corregidor, magistrate, e. Corrector 
of the Staple : the controller of a wool staple : see 
quot. 1617 . 

>353 det 37 Edw. Ill (Statute of the Staple) c aa Nous 
avuiis ordene que en chescun lieu ou lesuple re tiendra, aoit 
certein nombre des Coreciers. 1515 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
1 . 933* Makaad him and his assignais Keparis, ouersearis, 
correkaris, and suplearis of the J^e of Litill Comeray. 1441 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 5 Oct. (Jam. Supp.J, Correctour of 
the (|uclr. 1609 Holland Amm, Mafxell. xxviL iii. 307 
I'eieutius. .administred the office of a Corrector in tJiia 
scife same province. 1617 Minsnku Duet, Ling. 4448 e, 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth and recordeth the bargatnes of 
Merchants there made. i6^x Welver Anc. Fun. Mon. 34a 
Officcre belonging to these Staples, were Maion, Constabua, 
Mauipcrnors, correctours. Lend. Gam. Na 3633/3 

'i'lic Creation of two new Prcaidenta, four Mastera in 
Ordinary, four Corrector and ocher Officeis in the ChambM 
of Accounts of this City [Paris]. 1693 tr. Emiiiamids 
Hist, Monast. Ord. xvii. i8x He will nave the Superiors 
of his Order to be called Correctors. 1781 Gibbom DecL 
4 F. 11 . 37 The whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and sixteen provinces.. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by coiiaulaxs, five by 
oorrecion, and seventy-one by presidents. 

3. One who cxeicisea dlicipline; one who in- 
flicts correctiou or chastisement 


1331 Elyot Gov. 111. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the oofw 
rectour . . loke that thow atyl bute him. 1997 Nohtn tr. 
Gueuards Dudl of Pr, 135 a/i The childiMioeing but .a. 
or .3. yeares oliL it U to none to giue them maiiten, or cor- 
recters. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ceutigadar, a chas- 
tiser, a corrector. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. Ir, xxv, Having 
praised ray Heavenly Corrector- 1884 Memch. Exmen. z| 
Nov. 3/8 A judge . . Iioldi his poaitioo as a public corrector. 
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4 . Something that corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction ; somelhing by means of which error 
may be got rid of or prevented. 

1603 Florio M0Htnign0 (1634) 628 Defective and vn« 
perfect formes . , rtUher corrupters then correciers. 1646 
UUte) A Corrector of y Answer to the Speech. 17^8 lip. 
Lowth Isaiah Prelim. Dim. 6s This ViUt collection of 
variations, taken in themselves as correctors of the text. 
1778 Sir h Kbvnolds Disc. viii. (1876* 443 Simplici^. .is 
considered as the general corrector of excess. 188a NARaa 
Seamanshift (ed. 61 343 The correctors, .are bar magnets. 

t 6. Afed. and Chem, Something that counter- 
acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state ; a neutralizing or 
remedial agent, a corrective. Obs, 
i6og| Timmr Quersit. i. vl. 35 The true and proper corrector 
of optum^ . . is vincj^er. s66s Lovbll Hist. Anift*. 4- Min, 
334 Inquietude, whu:h is a various turning of the body, .[i^ 
cured by correctors. 1740-1 Berkrlby Lst. in Fraser Li/i 
363 No more ix>werful corrector of putrid humours. 1773 
Projeets in Ann. Reg;. 130/1 Hica..U..a very weak cor- 
rector of putrefaction. 

Correcto*riaI, a. rare, [f. L. type ^correc- 
tdri-us (f. corrector) + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
corrector. 

173s Hist. Lift. IT. 59 The Consulares, Correctores and 
Prassides had the Government of one single Province, which 
..was called Consular, Correctortal, or Presidial. 

t Oorrecto’riate. Obs. [f. as prec. -atb.] 
The office of a c«»rrector (sense a). 

1693 tr. Emilianste’s Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. e8i During 
the time of their Correctoriate. 

Corre'otorship. [f. CoRmcroB + -ship.] The 
office of a corrector (of the presa\ 
s8aa Btackw, Mag-. XI. 7 Vour correctorship of typical 
errata. 

Correotory (k/Irp-kt6ri>, a. and sb. ? Obs. [f. 
L. type *correrto.' i-us, f. corrector : see -obt.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection. 

i6ao Vbnnbr Via Recta vii. 133 It. .addeth. .a correctory 
relish . . vnto such [meaUj as are hot and drie. 1757 J. Dal- 
rvmplb Ess Hist. Feudal Prop. (1758) 1x9 The statute .. 
being correctory of the common mw. 1843 Blncksv. Mag. 
Lll. 6x I'his new edition does not profess to give any 
correctory annotations. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A corrective: see Corrective B. i. Ohs. 

1607 TnrsBLi. Serpents (1653) They may be taken 
with other Correctorlea i6ao Vrmnf.r Via Recta tit. 67 
Pepper is the best correctory for it. 

+ 2 . An emendatory treatise or work. Obs. 

1611 T. Jamrs CorruAt, Scripture iv, (x6ia) 89 Heereof 
in my Correctorie of $, Gregory, if God wil. 

CorrectreiS (k/fre'ktre3\ Also 7 -eresse. 
[f. Corrector + -K8.s.] A female corrector. 

i6xz CoTGti..Etnettdrt/rice, she (hat correcteth, a correct- 
erease. 1763 Mias Carter in Lett. to. Miss Talbot, etc, 
(1809) III 
and 1 the 
correctres 

t Correctrice* Obs. [a, y. correctrice (ad. 
L. correctric-em)^ fcm. of correcteur ; see -trick.] 
■= prec. 

15^ Hall Chron. 6x b. The goddesse of warre called 
Beliona, which is the correctrice of princes. X7XX Shaftbsb. 
Charac. (1737) I. 3*3 The correctrice, by whose means I am 
in my wits, and without whom I am no longer my-self. 

t Corraxtriz. Obs. [a. L. type *correctrix, 
fern, of corrector : see -trix.] — prec. 

16x5 W. Lawson Orch. 4 Gard. iii. Pref. (1668) What is 
Art more than a Provident and skilfnll Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature? x 64S N. Stonb Knchirid. E'orti/. a Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of all Capriccio's. 

Corred (herrings) : see CORVED. 

Corredy ; see ConuonT. 
t Corro'ference. Ohs. rare-^. ff. CoR- + 
Referenck.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1630 Discolliminium 15 A true, .correference one to 
the other. 

Corregriesque (kpred.?i,e-sk), a. [See 
•ERQUE.] Characteristic of, or iu the style of, the 
Italian painter Correggio. 

1760 Ann. Ref. 35a Among us, any action that is singu- 
larly graceful, is termed Correggiesqtie. X801-X5 Fuseu 
Lect. Art viii. 1 1848) 514 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms. 

So t Correggle'selty, Oorrefffflo’Elty, the 

charncteristic style of Correggio. 

1761 Stbrnr Tr. Shandy HI. xii.fio The Corregiescity of 
Corregio. 1848 Mrs. J AMttaott Sacr. ^ Leg. A rt <iB$o) 5 
Of the grace of Raphael, and of the Correggiosity of 
Correggio. 

f| CorregidOT. Also 6-8 oorrlgidor. [Sp. 
correjfidor tkore7id6•^^, n. of action f. cof^regir, 
ad. L. corrigpre to correct : cf. Correctob.] A 
Spanish magistrate ; * the chief Justicer or gouer- 
nor of a towne * (Minsheu). 

c xSM Sp, Tragedy iv. in Harl. Dodsley V. ia$ For thus I 
us'd, before my marshalship, To plead in cau.ses as corrigi- 
dor. x6u F. Mareham Bk. IF'/ir v. viii. 191 Corrigidors or 
Beadles to punish the Infragantic or unruly. 1668 Drvdkn 
Evminjfs Lotte v. i. Run to the corrigidor for his assist- 
ance. xyox Land. Gaz. No 3701/3 The Corrigidor and 
other Magistrates of this Town. 1838 Prescott Ferd. it 
A. (18461 II. xiv. 4a To supervise the conduct of the cor- 
regidors and subordinate magistrates. 


. 81, I wi.sh Dr. Young had been the translator, 
correctress. 176$ Ann, Reg. 335/1 I'hat powerful 
is Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 


Correher, obt. f. Curbter. 

Oorrek. oba. f. Correct v. 

CorrelArle, obs. f. Cobollabt. 
Oorrela^tabla, [f< Correlate v. -f *ablb.] 

Capable of being correlated. 

1885 in Imperial Dict.^ SuppL ; and in later Diets. 

Corralate (kp r/l^t), sb. [f. Cor- -t- L. rel&tuff^ 
(a thing) referr^, related : see next. Probably 
suggested by the earlier correlation and eorrela* 
live ; but there may have been a mod.L. Correia* 
turn, in philosophical use ] 

1 . Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily implies or is complementary to the 
other. 

1643 Hbrlb a new. Ferns 37 Soveraignty 'tis a relative, and 
cannot subsist without its correlat subjection, syaa Wol- 
laston Reiig. Nat. iii. 43 The existence, .of one correlate 
[infers directly] that of (he other. 184^3 Grove Corr. 
Pkys. Forces (ed. 6) r6^ The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. xBto 
Huxlev Crayjlsh iii. 127 The death of a body, as a whole, 
is tlie necessary correlate of its life. 

2 . More generally : Each of two related things ; 
either of the terms of a relation, viewed in retcr- 
ejice to the other. 

1644 7 Clbvbland Char. Land. Dium. 4 That so wound- 

ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke. 
1600 Stillinoflkkt Iren. 11. iv. (1663I xq 6 If they were 
fchurch-officersl they could have no other (Correlate, but the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 Bkrkelky Th. 
Vision % 39 In certain ca.scs a sign may suggest its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, in others as a cause. 
a x8y8 Lewes Sind. Psychol. (18791 <4 classify sub- 

jective facts while remaining ignorant of their objective 
correlatea 

8 . Something corresponding or analogous ; an 
analogue, rare, 

xSax De OuiNCKV Richter Wks. XIV. 1x5 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to show the correlate of Paradise 
Lost [in French literature]. 

4 . Gram. * Cohrelativr B. 3. 

x8a9 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) I. ix. 3x3 The term 
tautus which is its correlate [i.e. that of ouantHs\. 

5 . Physics, etc. —Correlative B. 4, 5. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Pspchol. (187a' I. 11. iii. 304 A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion. x86e — First Princ. 11. viii. 
f 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 1867 C. Baav {title) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (kp*rfk t), a. rare. [f. Cob- + L. 
reldt'Us^ pa. pple. of re/erre to bring back, refer : 
see prec.J Mutually related ; correlated ; involv- 
ing correlation. 

i84B Grove Corr. Phyt. Forces 5a The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat. 1877 Farrar Hays 
0/ Youth iv. 33 Consider, .some of our duties and some of 
our dangers — ^for the two are correlate— in the use of speech. 

Correlate (kprll^t t), v. [f. Cor- 4- Relaih : 
see Correlate sb.'] 

1 . intr. To have a mutual relation ; to stand 
in correlation, be correlative {with or to another). 

A 1743 Fibldino y. Andrews Pref., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 1865 
Groib Plato I. xii. 431 The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing with knowledge, a X87X — EiH. Fragm. iv. (1876) 91 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right. 

b. trans. To be correlative to. rare. 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Honseh. v. § 3. 132 The right 
to the property correlated the duty to the Sacra. 

2 . To place in or bring into correlation ; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 
{spec, geological f* >rmations, etc.). 

1840 Murchison Siluria \\\. 134 Mr. Symonds was.. en- 
abled to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow. x88x J. Grikir in Nature 337 He correlates the 
interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Dilrnten. 

8 . pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related {with^ rarely 
spec, in Biol, of structures or characteristics in 
animals and plants (cf. Courelation 3). 

x86a F. Hail Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 Tran.smuting rela- 
tions into entities, and interposing these entities between 
things correlated. 1870 Rollkston Anim. Life Introd. 30 
Parasitism, .h often found to be correlated with, .disappear- 
ance of structures. x87< Porte Gains 11. Comm. led. a) 160 
Other rights, .have no determinate subject, .to which they 
are corrmated. 

Correlated (kpT/lp«ted), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 
-ED Mutually or intimately related ; involving 
correlation : spec, in Biol. (cf. Correlation 3). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 86 A large part of their 
structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larvm. 1865 — Life it 
Lett. itSBj) III. 33 A modification in one part will cause 
correlated change*^ in other parts. 1876 Fiskb in N. Amer. 
Rett. CXXVl. 36 The dynamic circuit of correlated physical 
motions. 

Correlation Ocpr/l^Jan). ff. Con- + Rela- 
tion ; cf. F. corrilation, and see Correlative.] 

1 . The condition of being correlated ; mutual 
relation of tyyo or more things (implying intimate 
or necessary connexion). 

zjfit T. Norton Cahnn*e Inst. iv. xvii. | X4 If he did set 
before vs only an empty imaginatiue forme of bred, .wheire 


were y* correlation or similitude Uttmlofia out thniUtudo} 
which should leade vs fit>m the visible thing to the inuUibie. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyme iii, How in animali 
natures, even colours hold correspondencies, and mutuall 
correlations. 1840 Munchuon Siair/a viii. 148 llie rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation with the 
types of Shropshire and Wales, s^ Bowen Lt^’e iii. 51 The 
mutual dependence and correlation of these thm Axioms, 
tb. Relationship (of persons). Obs. 

Jee. Tavloe (ft. Bxemp. Ad sect. 10 p 9 Christian 
chanty is a higher thing than to be confined within the 
terms of dependence and correlation, ifiga Sparks Prim. 
2 ^rr 11/. (1663) 89 Christ, .made choise of brethren, as. .Simon 
..and Andrew, .hereby, .providing against schisme. .both 
by corporall and spirituall correlation. 

2 . Lorrelation of forces (m Physics')*, a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
vertible into an equivalent amount of any other. 
(Cf. conservation of energy, s.v. Conservation 4.) 

X843 Grove Corretatien o/J^hyeical Forces 95 The sense 
I have attached to the word correlation . . [is] a reci- 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
producing another, may in its turn be produced by It. 1869 
Mas. Somerville Motec. Sc, u ii. 33 Another proof of the 
correlation of heat and electricity. 

3 . Biol. Mutual relation of association between 
different structures, characteristics, etc. in an animal 
or plant ; * the normal coincidence oi one pheno- 
menon, character, etc., with another' (Darwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss.), 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. i. 9 The coxnplex. .laws 
of variation and of correlation of growth. .Some instancesof 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white ana have blue eyes are invariably [ed. 1878 
generally] deaf. 1870 Kolleston Anim. Li/'e X05 The 
correlation of large size of ova with the completion of de- 
velopment before Hatching. ‘"I tgth Cent. May 763 There 
is. .a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the 
hair ana the teeth. 

4 . Ceom, The reciprocal relation between pro- 
positions, figures, elc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the words point and plane, or 
point and line : cf. Correlative a. 6. 

6. The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

x87p Geo. F.liot Theo. Such xi. It is on such false cor- 
relations that men found half their inferences about each 
other. 

Correlative (k^re l&tiv), a. and sb. [cf. F. 
correlatif, 4 ve (16th c.) ; perh. the source of both 
was a mod.L. *correldttvus, f. cor- — com- together 
+ reldtwus Relative, referring.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having a reciprocal relation such that each 
necessarily implies, or is complementary to, the 
other ; mutually interdependent ; involving such a 
relation. Const, with, rarely to. 

1690 I.0CKB Hum. Und, 11 xxv. | 3 Father and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other correlative terms. X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1853) II. 305 Neighbourhood, .is correla- 
tive, BO that no man can be neighbour to another without 
the other being likewise neighbour to him. 1853 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixxxiv. XI. 80 A free community with correlative 
rights and duties belonging to every citizeiL 

2 . Normally or naturally related to each other 
or occurring in conjunction. 

X530 Rastrll Bh. Purgat. iii. xiii. The iustyce of God 
and the mercye of God be evermore correiatyve and con- 
curranL 1563 Foxe A. 4 M., I'his conclusion is corre- 
latiue with the first Article of our faith. 18^ Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xix, It was Adam's strength, not ns correlative 
hardness, that influenced his meditations. 

b. Related in the way of analogy, similarity, 
etc. ; corresponding, analogous. 

1396 Bacon Max. Lam Reg. xxv, Another sort of emthi- 
guttas lattns is correlative unto this : for this ambiguity, .is, 
when one name and appellation doth denominate divers 
things : and the second is when the same thing is called by 
divers names. 1819 I. I'AVLoa Enthus. ii. <z867) a6 Such 
utterances uf desire, or hope, or love, as seem to suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings, .in Him to whom they are 
addressed. sSya W. S. Symonds Rer. Rocks vi. 179 The 
Wenlock shale and Wenlock limestone much resemble, .the 
correlative rock in the typical district. 

8. Gram. Applied to words corresponding to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of a compound or complex sentence : 
t.g. either or \ so — as. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram, f 94 {margin) Correlative 
Construction, x^ Rosy Lat. Gram. | 1635 Comparative 
sentences . . are introduced by correlative adjectives or 
adverbs ; e. g, tantus.. , ouamus, tarn . . . quam, sic. ..ut. 

4 . Physics. Of iorces : Mutually dependent and 
convertible: see Correlation %. 

1843 Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces 96 I'he forces are insepar- 
able and mutually dependent, — Arrelative. but not iden- 
tical. f86s Hvjllky Lect. tVrhg. Men ay The forces of that 
[living] matter are. .correlative with aud convertible into 
those of inorganic nature. 

6. Biol. Of variations of structure, etc. : Mutu- 
ally related so that the one is normally associated 
with the other ; see Correlation 3. 

1876 Foster Phgs. 11. 11 . (1879) 309 The blood.. undergoes 
In^rtant correlative changes. 

6. Geom. Said of propositions, fibres, etc. reci- 
procally related so that to a point in either corre- 
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■ponds (in solid g«oiKietrv) « or (in plane 

^iiieti 7 ) a straight lim in the other. 

tiSx C. TAVLoa Gg^m, Cmit 9 ^6 Figtmu which cortetpond 
acoprding to th« law of duality have boen called by Chaslee 
. .correlative figurea, i8|S LBUoniMer Crtm^nds 
G*0m. vf The following problem admits of two correlative 
•olutiona *8 In the Geometry of the plane, two oor^ 

relative propositions are deduced (»e from the otlim by inter- 
the words and lint. 

1. Each of two things having a reciprocal rela- 
tion such that the one necessarily implies, or' is 
complementary to, the other. 

Jnva JEUr>. />sM. iii. 3d The signe ft the thing signi> 
6ed be correlatyuea Foxa A, ^15^) le/a 

Where no infenor is, tlmre can be no superior, (or.. these 
tofitber are correlatiues. 160a T. KiTZHaaBBRT ApcL 44 a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other, G. Adams Nai Kxk. 

111 . xxvi. xofl Action and re-action are correlatives; one 
cannot exist without the other. 1840 J. H. Newmam Par. 
Serm. VI. xxiv. 373 The words used, .are what are called 
correlatives, one implies the other. 1879 S. B. Gould 
many H. 845 Every several right has as its correlative an 
obligation. 

fb. The two terms of such a relation have 
been distinguished as relative and correlative. Ohs. 

1579 Fulke Iftskin^ Pari 475 Eiiery relatiue must haue 
a correlatiue. a ids| GoubE Comm. Hebr. i. 5 The relative, 
a Father, .the corrriative. a Sonne 

2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something else. 

1546 Gardiner Decl. Art. Joys 66 b, That vnderstande 
not the nature of correlatiues, and se not howe a promise, 
can onely be apprehended ^ fayth. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd. Sf Cammw. (16031 248 Flanders, .is the true correla- 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. i6a8 tr. 

Potmrf. Favorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box 
on the earc, and is a correlatiue to it. iSfix Biggs New 
Di^. f 180 'I'he vital (lowers and bloud are Correlatives. 
x888 Rav Lankbstfr Advancem. Science 11890)393 The 
naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. 

b. Something corresponding or analogous ; an 
analogue. 

1874 Whitney L(fe Lang, iii, 39 We have its vei^ ancient 
correlattveH in Sanhkrit agra^ etc. 1879 .Sir G. U, Scott 
Lect. Art Ait. I. sm Those classes and purposes difler in a 
majority of cases, fiom their correlatives ut the present day. 

1 0. Used of persons ; A relative. Ohs. rare. 

1697 Observ. Money ijr Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind Friend orders, .a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. 

3. Cram. Each of two correlative words : see 
A. 3 . 

1808 Middleton Grk. Article ^1850 36 Correlatives are 
words in regimen, having a mutual reference. >876 Mason 
liHg. Gram. (ed. 31) 4 aSB b, A iMrr ncither^nort 
whether— or^ both — and. are used in pairs as correlatives. 
Ibid, f 163 The proper correlative of %i>hich is suck. 

4. Physics, etc. A correlative force ; the equiva- 
lent of some force in another form. 

>85*1 H. SrsNCBR Princ. Psychol. <1873) 1 . ii. is. 378 Pains 
are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism. 
x86a — First Princ. ii v. 6 56 What continues to exist during 
these oscillations is some correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. 1871 Tyndall A'rajjprr. 

(1879) Every thought or feeling has its physical 

correlative. 

6 . h'iol. A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated characteristic : cf. Correlation 3 . 
Correiatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In a 
correlative wav, in or by correlation. 

.AlfipS Hai.es Fern. Serm. ^ohn xviii. 36 (R.) Our Saviour 
is a king three manner of wayes, and so correiatively hath 
three distinct several kingdoms. xSsa yml, R. Agrtc. Soc. 
XIII. 1. 3X0 The connecting of these observations correia- 
tively together. 

Corre-lativenesB. [f- as prcc. > -nebs.] 
Correlative quality; inter-connexion. 

X730-6 in Bailrv (foiio\ 1840 G. S. Faber Regen. 398 
Theological correlntivencss. 1843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Moehleds Symbolism 1 . 48 The mutual correlaiiveness of 
these two articles of doctrine. 

Correlati'vi^. [f. Correlative -itt.] 

■■ prec. 

1B77 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xv. 554 The correlativity 
or implicit identity cf the self knowincr with the self known. 
1881 Athenxum xB June Bt 8 /a A discussion .as to the bear- 
ing of Ferrier's perfect correlativity of knowledge and 
existence upon Spencer and English psychology. 

Oorreligioniat see Co-R£liqionibt. 
Correnooh, obs. f. Corokaoh. 
t Corre'pti Ohs. [f. L. corrept^ ppl. stem 
of corripire to .snatch up, blame, reprove, chide, 
f. cor- - com- intensive + rapirt to snatch.] 

1. trans. To reprehend, reprove. 

c 14M Pecock Repr. Prol. a Wnanne euer he takith vpon 
him for to in nei^Dourli or brothcrii maner correpte his 
Christen neh hour. Bothe to correpte and correcte. 

2. To seize. I 

1697 Tomlinson Renou*s DUp. 3x9 The King of France 

correpted with the I Aiprosie. 

Hence t Oorre'pting vhl. zA, reproving. 
ct44Q Pecock Rtpr. ProL x He ^eueth inatruccions of 
correj^otin and of correptine which. . longith to an ouerer. 
t Ooxve'pt, tf. Ohs. I ad. L. eorrept-us snatched 
up, forcibly drawn together, contracted, reproved, 
pa. pple. of corripifre : see prec.] 


1. Abridged, coDtraoted| shortened. 

i 884 VitarAtmt ^it, Aat. PreC A v b, Clipped off by cen r e pt 
pronouncing. 

2. Rapt. 

iSfl9 Gaudbm Tgmrt e/Ch. axa Corrept ft corrupt extasies 
or extravagandes. 

CorVftptioil (k/fre'pjan). [ad. L. corre^ifn^^m, 
n. of action f. carripirt : see prec.] 

1 1. Reprehension, reproof. Obs. 

c tjSe Wveup Set. IVks. 111 . 092 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving. 1388- a Pet il x6 Sotheli he hadde correp- 
cioun, rf/iwNjfiiye, of bis woodnease. c 1449 Pecock A#/r. 
394. Ihei wolden grucche. .i^eiis his cotrepaouns and reul- 
ingis. xgSa N. T. iRhem.) x Cor. x. 11 They are written for 
our cormption. 187a H. Stubbe ysaii/. Dutch IFar 43 The 
^ligation of fraternal correptton and admonition, a 17x1 
Kkn Edmund Poet. Wks. 1731 II. 137 Correptions more up- 
braiding and severe. 1737 L. Claskb Hist. Bible 1 1740) ll. 
1.34 The Virgin Mother, .could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to him. 

1 2. A seizure. Obs. Cf. Rapture. 

ifi99 Gauden Tears of Ck. axa Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1684 Hammond Serm. Matt. x. 
X5 Wks. X684 lV.6j6 A sudden correption and depression of 
the mind. 

3. Gram. Shortening In pronunciation. 

1873 Easle Pkilol. Eng. Tongue | 63a The first syllable 
hss been reduced to its present proportion by * correption ', 
if we may revive the very happy l.Atin term by which a 
shortened syllabic was said to be seized or snatched. Ibid.f 
I'he more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 

t Corre'ptory, a. Obs. [ad. L. type correp- 
tbri-uSf f. correptor-eniy agent-n. from corripSrex 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

Gauden Tears of Ca. 430 The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churchea 

t Correpugna'tion. Med. Ohs mnee-wd. 
[f. Cor- + KEPUQNATION.] A symptom accessory 
to the main opposing symptom. 

x8a3 Arraignm. Ur. in. iv. 103 Correpugnation (if 
so 1 may say) are such things as doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

CorreflOvO, early form of Curabbow. 
t Corresponoy. Obs. Shortened form of 
ConREBPONDENCY. 

i8ai £ Grimstone tr. Coejfeteau's Hum. Passiofis 139 
Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 

Correspond (kpifspp-nd), a/, [a. med.L. rur- 
responde-rCy f. cor- •m. com- together, with each other 
•+ respondcreXo answer; cf. F. correspondre \ c, 
in LittriJ), It. corrispotuieroy Sp. corresponder, 'I'he 
etymology implies that the word wug formed to 
express mutual response, the answering of things 
to each other; but befote its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so as to express the action or 
relation of one side only, witboul however abandon- 
ing the mutual notion, which is distinct in the 
modern sense of epistola y correspondence.] 

1. intr. To answer to something else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree with ; to be agreeable or con- 
formable to\ to be congruous or in harmony with. 

* 5 *? Hem. VUl in Burnet Htst, Ref, (1730' 1 . Records 
xxviL 60 Knowing right well that ye . . will now so acquit 
your ^elf, as shall correspond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. 2503 Hvll Art 
Garden. 19 Seldome in other places the like hap corre- 
spondeth. i8is Shake. Cymb. 111. iii 31 Hap’ly this life 
is best.. Well corresponding With your stifle Age. 2848 
Sir T. Browne Pseud.^ Ep. i. i, Things are really true as 
they correspond unto his conception. 1738 Butler Anal. 1. 
V. Wks. 1874 I. 86 Our nature corresponds to our external 
condidun. ^ 1789 Junius Lett. xxxy. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the wiiidoin..of the 
desiffn. 2898 Froude Hist. Eng (1858) 1 . iiL 26a His out- 
ward and his seciet actions seldom corresponded. 1675 
Jowett /V/ifo(ed. a) III 43 Their habits and their dwell- 
ingH should correspond to their education. 

2. To answer to m character or function ; to l:>e 
similar or analogous to (rarely with). 

e 1849 Howell Lett. (i6sc>)L 347 He was. .at a richsdach, 
an asiiembly that corres]x>nds to our parliament. 17x0 
Steele Tatler No. no v s V\ e see in these little Animals. . 
Instincts and Modes of Life, which correspond to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. ^ X748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. i. 35 The Pleasures and Pains which corre- 
spond as Opposites to each other. 1849 Stephen Laws Eng. 
I. 107 Their general assembly, coiresponding with our 
House of Commons. 1883 Kuskin Munera P. (1880) 243 
Plato's slave, in the Polity .. con esponds curiously to 
Caliban. 

b. To answer or agree in regard to position, 
amount, etc. 

>«94 Holden Oh Time ii. 39 The days , . throughout the 
year, are found not to be equal, and will not justly cone- 
spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
time. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 305 The degrees of con- 
densation of the air correspond to the degrees of cold. 
1835 Sir j. Ross N. \K Pass. iii. 53 I'he screwholes in the 
flaunches did not correspond to each other. 1870 Proc;tor 
Other Worlds iii. 49 The bright lines of the coronal spec- 
trum correspond in position to those seen in the spectrum of 
the aurora. 1879 J evons Money ^ (1878) 90 The silver penny 
. .was supposed to correspond with a pennyweight 
1 3* To respond or * answer concordingly * (Blount 
Closso^.\ Ohs. 

1830 Y. Havwaeo tr. Bimdts Eromena za She was by her 
hopeffill Rrid^roome visited by letters and presents, where- 
unto she reciprocally corresponded, 1849 Jen. Taylor Ct, 
Exemp. II. ix. f 8 We having received so great a favour, 


enter Ifitp Covenant to ooitnspoiwl with a faroporiionaVe 
endeavour. 17^8 H. WatroMi OtPwato iv.itfih) 88 Perhaps 
Matilda ini|$t not ooneapond in his passioa. liaS Jsa 
Miu. Brit. India 11 . iv, L 41 After a series nf unfriendly 
proceedings, 10 which he hM coriesponded with a manly 
temperance. 1818 C. Butum LUeGrotius i. 49 The youth 
correaponded with their cares. . . 

t b. To be in accord, complianti or oomplauant 
with. Ohs. 


1847 CLAaBimoM Hist. JPM. t <1843) oA He f^^ldj 
was not only negligent, .to correspond with Huailhe Duke] 
with that deference he had 11^ to do. but had the courage 
to dispute his commands, 1878 J. PiiiLurs ‘letuehsiert 
Trav.y Persia iii. iiL Z09 It is the Interest of those two 
Potentates to corretpond with him. 
t4. Toholdcoiumuoication or intercourse (with)* 
Often of seciet intercourse. Obs^ exc. as tn 
1809 VtasTBCAN Dh. Inietl iii. (x6b8) 88 I'hey wllcued 
that the Sun.. did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate. 1844 H. PABKaa Jus Pop. 57 They might the 
more easily oorrespood* hold intelligence, consult together. 
1705 De Foe Vey. remnd World (i84o> 293 , 1 would not fail 
to correspond with hinxj by the passages of the mountains, 
t b. Of commercial relations. Obs. 


i88a Scarlett Exchange X7o For his trouble in corre- 
sponding and negotiating his Principars Afifairs. iTaa Dn 
Foe Plague {xBsp x Gathered from the letteis of merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad, 
to. Of sexual intercourse. Ohs. 
vtW T. Amory Buncle (1770) 1. 156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 


d. iransf. Of things : t To communicate, have 
communication \d>bs .') ; also used for * to be ia vital 
or sensible communication 

1707 Curios, in Hutb. A Card. 38 The Lignous Body, .by 
mcutiz of many small Fiores, correspondM with the raren- 
chyina. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in S/ir, W. viL 
307 'I'he Aiiiceba. .can only communicate with the smallcKt 
piMzible area of Environment. An insect, .corresponds with 
a wider area. 

6. esp. To communicate (with another) by inter- 
change of letters. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. 29 Nov. an. 2647 Sir, I had yours of 
last week, and by reason of som siidcien encoinbrances I 
could not correspond with you by that Carrier. 17x1 
Addihoh .Kpect. No. i P 9 U'hose who have a mind to corre- 
spond with roe, may direct their lAStters to the Spectator. 
1831 Bkewsxer Newton (2855) IL xxiv. 3x9 Locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
early as 1691. 1869 Gertrude PARbONS Ursulds Lerve 

Siory XXV, If they had been acknowledged lovers, and 
corresponded and met as such, 
t 3. trans. lb aiiswei to, agree with, suit. Ohs. 

XS4S Jove E.xp. Dan. L 7 Newe names corresvioiiding their 
vertews and offices. x6m Fairfax Tasso xiv. xxvi. 356 
lAst him hake paine To correspond your hope, and my 
dcHire. X636 in Ann. Dubrensf/t >x$77) ^4 Not wealth to 
correspond my will. 1679 Ouilbv Bnt. Ded., Tahles, 
emudly Corresponding Compliances of Peace and KuffUngs 
of War. 


Correffpondenoe (kyrfsp^-nd^ns). [ad. med. 
1^. ^correspmdmiiat i. co> res/ofidere \ see Cohrs- 
BPDND V. and -knle. In F. torrespondancCy J 4 th c ] 

1. The action or fact of correspondiug, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tiuu; congruity. hnnnony, agreement. Also said 
of the relation of one of the corresponding things. 

24x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Stnvle xv, xxvi. (1483) 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relocion must necuni ben bytwene the 
two that ben y I>ke. 1997 Hooker Eccl, Pot. v. Ixx. {I 4 
They arr in their tunes and seasons continued with the most 
exquisite correspondence. i6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 
9 Considering . . the sutable correspot.'dence of the parts of 
the context 1709 Butler iiexm. ill. Wks. 1674 11 . 37 
Tlie correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent 
renders them natural xyya Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 
374 Perfect corresp(.)ndence. .between the subjects wliich he 
cliohc and his manner of treating them. 1809 10 Coleridge 
Ffiemi 23 By verbal truth we mean, .the correH|ioiid- 
ence of a given fact to given words. i86e Pusev Min. 
Propk. 343 MUah vi. 24 The correspondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew that il is not by chance. 

2. Relation of agreement, similarity, or analogy. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. H 4 Lii^ht. hath a relation 

and correspondence in.. corporal things to knowledge in. . 
incorporal things. 1671 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vi. (1673) 135 
The form . .of their Churches was oblong to keep the better 
correspondence with the fushiun of a ship, 17x9 Bu7LBB 
Senn. LWks. 1674 11. ii 'i here is such a corre>>pondencB 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another. 1889 Gladstone Juff. Muntii iii, 101 The most 
striking correspondence is that of Arts v ith Mars, buthuxed 
to signify war itself. x88o Nature XXI. sia I'he special 
interest of this planet [Mars] arising from its supposed close 
corrcsporidtnce with the earth. 

b. Doctrine of Correspondences : the tenet of 
Swedenborg, that every natuial object symbolizes 
or Corresponds to some spintnnl fact or principle 
which is, 08 it were, its archetyj^e or prototype, 
and that the Scriptures were writien in harmony 
with tliese correspoiiclences. 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths of World ll- 881 'a The doctrine 
of Correspondences. .is the central idea of .Swedenborg's 
system. X878 J. (J. Wilkinson Hum.^ Sc. 4* Dtv. Rev 76 
Now correspondences, according to which the Word of God 
is written, are equations between the spiritual and the 
natural worlds. 

1 3. Concordant or srapathetic response. Ohs. 

x930>i Act aa Hen. VlUyC, 15 The. .beneuolent myndes 
of his saied aubiectes . . toward his highiiesse . . by corre- 
spondence of giatitude to theym to be requited. 18x9 G. 
Sanoys 7 'r»v.X>ed., A tliankfull correspondence of affection 
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and dut]r« ^1649 Jkk. Taylor Cf, Extmp. il Strm. m 
Mouui F 3 To answer the importunity of our lusts* not by a 
denyall hut by a correspondence and satisfaction. i68e Lu. 
Faulkland /.i/if Edw. it, in it art, Mnc.^ Being now a 
king and a sovereign* he expects a correspondence of the 
same nature. 

f 4. Jielation between persons or communities ; 
tisuftlly qualified as good, friendly, fair, ill, etc. 
Ohs, (Very common in 17 th c.) 

sS99 Sandvs EuropmSptc. (163a) 5a Preferments to enter- 
trine them with in good content and correspondence. 
t6R»-6a IIrylin Cosmegr, iii. (167:3) 166/a There were so good 
CorrcspondenceH betwixt the Nations* that, etc. 16^ 
Marvell Reh. Tramp. 1 3 ^ Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 17x4 Swift Fret. Statt Affairs, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence witii the 
power in possession, ..*»35 1. Tayiair Spirit, Detpeiitm 
111. ito The natural alliance, .between Church and State . . 
had given way to such a corrcHpoodence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 

t5. Intercourse, communication (between per- 
sons). Ohs. exc. as in 6. 

1603 B. JoNSON Stjnnm iv. v, He holds Tliat correspond- 
ence with all that are Nccrc about Caesar, ns no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. 1653-60 Stanley liist. 
Fkii<*s. 11701) 5/8 The Phoenicians, with whom the Cirmcians 
had a very anrient correimondence. 1771 Smollett Humph, 
a. 2B Apr., 'Ihisumiabie maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting i orresponrlence with an Irish baronet of sixty-five. 

Burns Ep, V^ng, Friend x, A correspondence fix'd 
wi* Heaven Is sure a noble anchor. 

tb. Often, intercourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Ohs. 

1639 Massingrr Unnai. Combat 1. i, If Your father.. 
Held not or cori-espondence, or cnmiivcd At Iuk proceedings. 
1697 CoNUKBVB Mourning Bruh> iv. i, Concerning Osmyn 
and his correspondence with them who first began the 
mutiny.^ 1^34 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827 » VI. xv xviii. 
308 Their iiupious correspondence with the devil. XTfio-ya 
tr. ^uan tjr Ullods I'oy. (ed. 3) I. 334 To .prevent toe 
Indians, .from, .currying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom hisarm.s had not reached. 

to. Commercial intercom se ; business relations. 
1605 B. JoNsoN Foiponfiv. i, Toserue the State Of Venice 
with red herrings . . from Roterdam, Where 1 haiie corre- 
spondence 1769 De PWs Tour Gt. Brit I. 274 Exeter 
drives a very great Correspondence with Holland. 1798 W. 
Hutton AHtoniox, ao, I wished to fix a correspondence for 
wliat 1 wanted, without purchasing at second hand. 

t d. Religious or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
concr. A connexion, communion. Ohs, 

X64R Jer. Tavlor Episc. xxxii. (1647) 192, I had rather 
speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 bi*- Hall Cojus Consc. iv. ix, An Institution 
. .kept both by all the Churches of the Ronian-Currespond- 
eiire, and by all the RcfDriiied. 
t e. Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

1^ Frooer Toy. 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
respondence with their Wives. 

t f. Of things : Physical communication. Ohs. 
1698 J. Cruli. Mnsempy 49 The Ca.spian Sea. has no 
communication or correspondence with other Sea. 1700 
Rvcaut Hist. Turfs v. lii. 166 A seerrt Passage, by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Ditch. 

Of persons and things: Vital, practical* 
or active communication. 

1608 Hakewii l I’^an. Eye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes a maruelous correspondence). 17x7 Db Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 46 The wise Men of the Kast.. 
maintained a correspondence with the stars. 174a Youno 
Nt, Tk, VI. Bi Mow short our correspondence with the sunt 
x8ai 1 .AMB Elia, Old Bent hers. Sun-dials . holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Drummond 
Nat. Law in Spir. \V. v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he is said, -to bo Sn corre.spondcnce with his environment ' 

. . that U to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them. 

0, Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Milixin Ednc. (1738) r l*! Nut to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts. 1741 
hliDDLETON Cicenntd. 3) II. vi. 66 Cicero, with whom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. 1781 Cowper Lett. 35 
Aug., Letter for letter is^ the law of all correspondence. 
1810 Scott Let. r8 Mar. in Lockhart, The risks of semi- 
mental correspondenre. 1875 Hrlps Organ. Daily L*/* 
Ess. 146 As education advances, .there will lie more corre- 
spondence by letters. Mod, Newsp., I'his correspondence 
must now cease. 

b. The letter* that pasa between correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper or journal 
(cf. CORRESrONDKVT B. 4 b>. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons still living. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, MoH/aiene Wks. (Bohn) 1. 3 16 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. 1868 G. Duff A>/. Snrv. 30 The Times 
correspondence from Hungary. 1891 Fast Offee Guide 
Apr. 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. e. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct fiom a Travelling Post Office). 

Correspondency (k^rsfyndensi). Now 
lomewhat rare or arch. [f. a* prcc. ; ace -ENcy.] 

1. — CoBiiEsroNDENCK I : amement* congruity* 
etc. ; an instance of correspondence. 

15B9 PuTTBNHAM Eng. Poesit III. xxiii. (Arb.^ 369 So aa 
there be found a iust corresipoiidenrie bet weenc them. iM 
T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acnd. 11. xH 341 According to that 
correspondencie, which is betweene the bodie and the soule. 
x6aa Calijr Siat, Sewers (X647) This..holdB good 
correspondency with other Cases in our Law. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Inig, 1. xvii. {.mmmary\ The punctual corre* 
spondency of the Events . . to the Prraictions, 1778 Phil, 
Tnuu, LXVlll. 68x The general correspondency of our 
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results. 1876 J. P. Horrts Rudim, Thtel. L to Thecorroi 
spondency. .between plants and animals-^lanta. .preparing 
. . food which . . the animal can assimilate. 

t b. quasi-cpnc/*. A corresponding or fitly 
answering condition or arrangement of things). 

1607 Walkihotom Opt. Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet not fitting 
them with a correspondency of dieL t 6 sj Tomlimrom 
Renof/s Disf, Pref., Heaven will follow it with a corre-. 
spondency ot Blessings. x8oo Coleridge Ptccclom, 1. iv, 
'I‘o move and act In alt the correspondendea of greatness. 

2. B CoRRBSPoNDENCB a : analogy* similarity, 
s^ Barret Theor, IParres v. i. 123 The confines of 
a Kingdoms, doth hold some correspondency with the 
circuit of a city, a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1^7)101 His faith.. hfuds good correspondeni^ with the 
faith of Abraham in the nature and truth or it. xfsB 
R. Morris Ess. Ane, Archit, at A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it. 

1 3. « CORRKSPORDENCB 3 : concordant or sym- 
pathetic response ; compliance. Ohs. 

1587 Fi RMiMari>«/M. Ho/inshed III. XS7B/1 She. .promised 
corro.spondencie in ail that she might. x6ia Sir R. Dudley 
in Fortesc. Papers 7 note^ Howe to give fitte correspond- 
ency to this^our exceedinge lovinge kindnes.^ 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Cord. Eng. 1. Iv. (1739) 97 Duke William must 
give all correspondency to the Normans, 
f 4. ^ C 0 UUB 8 PONDENCE 4 . Ohs. 
ii|88 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 333 III. 144 The 
maintenaunce of all good correspondencie to be enterteined 
with the Crowrie of Englande. 1634 W. Tirwhyt Balaac'e 
Lett. i6q What kind correspondency can l>e expected be- 
tweene the Mistresse of the house, and the Concubine f a 1635 
Be. Gimidman Mem. Crt. KHm. te Jas. I. 362 When they 
desire the love and correspondency of a foreign prince, a xjx% 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem. 1. 41a, 1 have settled a firm 
and advantageous correspondency with them. 1714 T. 
Richer* Hist. R. Geneal. SOain 133 The good Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted Dctwecn that Prince and King 
Alphonse. 

1 6. CoBBEBPONDENCK 5 *. communication* in- 
tercourse ; also in some of the specific uses, aa 
fitCTct communication* commercial intercourse* etc. 

1613 Sueklky Trav. Persia 1x3 Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult meanes of corre- 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe. xfi^d Burton's Diary I. 331 
They had correspondency' in the plot. x6te Willskomd 
Scales Comm. A iv b, The honourable Society of Merchants 
. .keeping a correspondency with the habitable world. x68i 
Glanvili Sadducismns i. (1726)33 In their Correspondencies 
with Witches. 1733 Hanway Trast. (1763) II. 1. vi. 26 
Messieurs Cliffords rTliave, by an extensive correspondency 
. .acquired a very considerable fortune. 

te. ■■ CoKUEspoNDEMCB 6 : communication by 
letters. Ohs. 

i«4* FuLi.hR Holy 4 Prof. SL in. Iv x6o Continue cor- 
respondencie with some choyce forrein friend after they 
return. 1647 May Hist. Pari, 11. iii. 48 A C3rpher, whereby 
to hold correspondencie with her in writing. 1B86 Hrddoer 
Lett. I Apr. Poems 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondency. 

t b. a* C'ORREsroNDEKCE 6 b .' the letters sent 
and received. Ohs. 

1699 Addison in Four C. Eng. Lett. 177 You will be 
surpris'd, .to find among your Correspoudeiicies in Foreign 
parts a l.,etier Dated from Bloia 

f o. conc>\ (from 5 and 6 ), A corresponding 
agency. Ohs, 

xyxa Addison Spect, No. 45a F5 , 1 have already established 
Correspondencie.^ in these several Places, and received very 

f 'ood Intelligence. 1796 Morse ^ wrrr. Geog. 1. 530 Having 
ong been accustomed to send their produce to . . Phila- 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondencies 
established. 

Correspondont (kprfspf’nd^nt)* a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 oorespondent(e. [f. mcd.L. corre- 
spoftdenFem, pr. pple. of correspondere : see CoB- 
RiCHFOND and -knt. In F. correspondant, I4lh c.] 

A. adj. (In this use Corrbspordino is now 
more frequent.) 

1 . Answering to something else in the way of 
mutual ndaiitation or fitness ; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous* accordant with ; consonant* 
conformable, suitable, agreeable to, 
a 1333 Ld. Bf.rnfrs Gold. Bk. M. AureL(i$nS) Dvj, Not 
correspondent to the good goucrnautice of the Empyre. 
i^x J Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 348 Can God be 
pleased to do anyihyng that is not most correspondent to 
reason? i6xa Dekker Lond. Triumph. Wks. 1873 HI. 
343 HU roabe and mantle, .are corre.spondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. i. ft 41. 52 
One entire system of Philosophy correspondent with, and 
agreeable to, the true and real world. 1798 1'. Jefferson 
Writ. <1859) IV, 346 An order of things more correspondent 
to the scniiments of our constituents. Pinkney Treev. 

France io3| Nothing could . . have fallen out more corre- 
spondent with my wiwcs. s866 J. G. M urphy Comm. Exodus 
XIV. tg A scries of . . movements in the narrative corre- 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

fb. Characterized by agreement or harmony of 
parts; harmonious* congruous. Obs. rare. 

1533 Eden Decades 806 Shewing as it were a fayre 
woorice and correspondent picture. i6m H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, xxxv. 140 The workman^p thereof U so 
correspondent* that all the perfection . . from a good work- 
man is observed in it. 

2. Answering to or agreeing with something else 
in the way of likeness of relation or analogy; 
analogous, or having an analogous relation to. 

i43»-SOtr. (Rolfs) I. 3x9 An horse man made of 

braise corespondente to the ymage of that prouince [egues 
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guidam emeus emeordasu mobilitersmotui UKus imaglsds\. 
c 1460 J. Rurrell Bk. Nurture way The popo hath no 
peere; Emperowre U nex hym encry where; Kyngo 
coreapondent. sgafi Pifgr. Perf. (W. de W. x»x) 5a The 
peticyon of the Pater noeter coreapondent to this bnuncho 
or gyfte is. .wryten In the margent. 1607 Tofsell Fostrff, 
Beasts (1673) 510 Squirrels which have such lines of white 
and black, with correspondent lines in the taU. 1631 Hobbes 
Letiiaih. 1. iv. X2 To these Uses [of speech] there are also 
foure corresponaent Abases. 1739 Hum Human Nature 
I. i, 1 venture to affirm. . that every simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Koskin Sev. Lamps v. | 8. 144 
Sculptural sketching* exactly comspoudent to a painter's 
light execution of a background. 1873 Emerson Lsit. k 
Soe. Aims ix. aso The poet cannot see s nstunl pheno- 
menon which does not expreis to him a correspondent fKt 
in hiH menul experience. 

b. Agreeing (with each other) in relative 
position. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid l iv. 13 Two triangles, of which 
two sides of th’ one be equal to two sides of the other, echo 
side to his correspondent side, a 1700 Drydbn Ovid's 
Mst. 1. 53 As five xones th' letherial regions bind. Five cor- 
respondent are to earth auigned. 184a Sir W. Hamilton 
in Reid's IVks. 1. 164/1 Two points snstomicslly corre- 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 
hold the same relation to the centre. 

o. Agreeing (with something elie) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. 

a 1636 USBIIXR Power Priuees 1. xxxL (16B3) 56 What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God* w]m by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire T 1800 Wellington in Gwen Desp. 
650 The . . price has been . . increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods. 

1 3. Responsive ; compliant* submissive. Obs 
x6io SfiAKS. Ten^. 1. it. 397, 1 will be correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lii. (1739) 4 
It [Britain] continued correspondent Co the Komana. 
t4. Answerable* responsible. Obs. 
i6ia Chapman IVidowes T. v* We are not correspondent 
for any but our own placca riSgS Osborn IVks. 11 . 37, I 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame due to 
any verses. 

t6. Used advb. Obs. (Cf. according.) 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Expsr. i The Mercurial Standard 
. .rises or falls, .correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives, 

B. sb. 

1. A thing that corresponds or answers to some- 
thing else; a con dative. 

Jrr. Taylor Holy Living (1737) 376 Eggs are to 
birds as a relative to its correspondent. I77p-8x Johnson 
L. P., Gray, I’he first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of Its wretched correspondent. x875WHiTNBy L\fe 
Lang. 56 The nearest correspondent in qumity to the short 
e of ' met '. 

t2. A person who holds communication with 
another* esp. secret communication ; a confederate, 
accomplice. Ohs. 

1630 Fuller Holy IVar in. viii. Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
M found, xjao 1 >e Foe Capt. Singleton x. (1840) 173 His 
(a mutineer's] correspondent in the other ship . . began the 
work, X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. ii June, He (a high- 
wayman] had always acted . . without partner or corre- 
spondent. 

3. A person who has regular busuiess relations 
with another {esp. in a distant place). 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. xvi. (1704) III. 601 To take 
Bills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in ]..ondon. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc, IV. 33 A 
Mail may. .meet with a Correspondent in Piety with whom 
he may Traffique. .in the Affairs of Heaven. 17SR Db Fob 
Col. Jack (1840) Z7X, l..had gotten.. a correspondent in 
London, with whom 1 traded, iffay O. W. Roberis Centr, 
Amer. 336 This worthy man also gave me a letter to his 
correspondent at Granada. 

4. One who communicates with another by 
letters. (The ordinary modern use.) 

cx6m Sir H. Wotton The Parallel in Reliq. WoUon., 
The Secretary, .knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
C'tess Mar 18 Apr., I wrote to. .all my. .correspondents by 
the last ship. x84x^ Emerson Ess., Spir, Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 70, I have not answered the letters of my own 
correspondents. 187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1 . viii. 127 
The lady was a voluminous correspondent 

b. One who contributes letters to a new.spaper 
or journal ; spec, one employed by a journal to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from some particular place. 

xyxx Steele Spect. Na 33 F x The Letters of my Corre- 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 
xqdh Anti -Jacobin x, For the two following Poems we are 
indebted to unknown Correspondents 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chus. xvi, ' He is a man of fine moral elements', .said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mrs. Albxamdbr Wooing o't xii* 

* The triumph of decorative art,’ as * our own correspondent * 
would call tt. 

5. nonce-use. An organism in vital communica- 
tion with its environment : se^oRRERPOND 4 d. 

iff) H. Drummond Nat Lam in Spir. W. vii. (iBm) rs4 
Some change might occur in it [the environment] which the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to meet. 

Corraspondential (kpr/ 8 pfmde*njlll)* a. [f. 
L. type *correspondmtia Correspondence -al.] 
Pertaining to correspondenoe* or to a corre- 
spondent. 

1818 Whewell Wks. (1876) 11. as A sluggishness of the 
comespondential faculties. s886 Sat. Rest. 34 Apr. 571/1 
[He] never yet engaged in a oorrespondential war. 
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OoTTMpoii^antljt Mfv, 
mpondent maimer, eaneipon^l^ly* 

Vmu FmHUm, wl aSi S^, Utm 
ravfK^ntJyoMapaiadaraalMipn^^ 1%^ 

aoN Crud (1660) aio Conaapondmitlr to thiMo ty^ and 
prophadeiL 1900-70 tr. ^ua» A Uihdt 1 ^- 3 > II* 94 

llio blonom . . ara eormpoodeady aaaoeedad by Ihiitii. 
caMis Ci^/r t/Sc. 1 . 36^ Tba appetite belog mied 
veepondently aritb . . neoewity. 

ChirrMpoiidaiitsbIii. [f. as pree. 4- -aaip,] 
The office of a (newspaper) correapoadent 
life DmUf TtL es Auf., The task of necial 
apoadentthip. ilta Met. LnraH Untoh CAr. Kirklmaid IL 
V. 145, 1 happened on a Pariaiaa oanreipoiideBtslup just 
tlien vacant. 


Oorranpo'nder. [£ ConaispoirD 4- -sa^] 
Oae who correspoiids ; a correspondent. 

1776 C Mbuhotm [S. J. PaATx] Pu^il o/ Plga*. I. eei 
The lively Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. 1796 B GREAfUEED in Dr, Parf*t (1898) 
VII. 091 The corresponden inclined to look up to him 

Correspo'nding, vbL sb, [£ as prec. 4 - -ivoi.] 
The action of tlie rb. Coiirebpond. 

>673 O. Walkee Pd$$cnt£m eoi What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it were an aaaUtiag him. 

Correspondinff (kprrsprn^iig),^. a [f. 
as prec. 4 - -INO Not common before the present 
century ; now superseding ^rrej^ptden/,! 

1 . That corresponds or answers to another ; cor- 
respondent. 

1379 Digcbs Stratht. ii. v, 40 Which Deducted from the 
corresponding parte of the Divisible leaueth o. tdifs Soamb 
& Dryden tr. Boihadt Ari 0/ Paeity 1, DUTeruig parta 
have corresponding grace. 1797 --1804 Uewicb Brii. Birds 
(18^7) 1.^315 An obtuse angle in the lower mandible, .a cor- 
re^pondinjf angle in the tipper one. 1840 Larombr Gspm. 
137 The triangles are . . similar ; therefore their oorrMpood- 
ing sides are proportional 1874 Gsbeu Short Hist, viii. 
461 His reserve . . was met l>y a corresponding caution. 

2 . That corresponds by letters. 

Corrtspondin/^ member of a society; one residing at a 
distaooe, who corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no delil>erative voice in its affairs. 

1760-71 tr. Jnan tjr UUoeCs Voy, (ed. 3) II. 373 The royal 
academy of sciences . . were pleased to express their esteem 
. . by admitting him a corresponding member. 1780 Cow- 
rKR Profp’’, Brr, 311 Corresponding mtsses fill the ream 
With aentimental frippery. iSyn Stanley Lect, Ck. Scot. 
Title-p., Correaponding member of the Institute of i''rance. 

€k>rra«po*ndi]iglj, adv, [1 prec. 4- -lt ‘^.1 
In a corresponding manner ; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Todd Cyci, A not. 1 . 337/a A large crop, and . .salivaiy 
^ndsof correspondingly large dimensions. % 9 h\Afafich. 
Exam, 3 Oct. 5/4 The gradients . . were beooimng very 
moderate and the winds conespondingly lighter. 

t Correspoiiadlllef ^ Obs. raj-e. [f. med.L. 

£orrespons-f ppl. stem of corrcipwdert 4 - -IBLE : 
cf. responsible,'] Liable to correspond or answer. 

a 1659 OsBOKN Q. Kliz, Pref. (1673) Ddviij, The miun 
^ons or bottom of her account bein<; no farther correspons- 
ible, than for a just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received. 


Corr6SpO*n«ion. rare. [f. as prec. 4- -ION.] 
The action of answering to eacn other, 

x88$ A mer, 7 nU. Pkilol^l. 503 The early Latin Mems 
to be poor in expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has 
no equivalent for the use.. Si so much used in Greek. 

OorreiMnsiTO (kprfsp^'nsiy), a. Now rare 
or arcA, [f. as prec. 4- -IVE : cf. responsive ] Cor- 
responding, correapondejnt, answering. 

1606 Shake. Tr. 4 C r. Prol. 18 With massie Staples And 
corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolta 1658 Slingsby Diary 
(1836) BOO 'I'o educate in a corresponsive way to 

your extraction. 1809-10 Colemdoe Friend (1865) 78 He . . 
weds the past fVf the present to some prepared and oor- 
responsive future. s88o Swinburne StsMy Shahs. I (ed. 2) 
■5 A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare's metrical pro- 
grass, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtamed 
of the corresponsive progress within. 

Hence Oorroopo'iudvoly adv. rare. 

In mod. Diets. 

Corriar, var. of CuBRint 8 Obs.^ a firearm. 
Oorrlde, obs. f. Coreodt. 

Corridor (k^rrid^). Alto 7 oorredor, our- 
rldore, 7-r) eorrldore. [ti. Y, corridor e., 
also courridour), ad. It. corridore (also corridoid) 
a long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. torrere to run. Cf. Sp. corredor in 
tame sense. Webster 1828 pronounced kpri<i 5 »*i ; 
so Byron ; Smart 1836-40 Iw rid|?’j. 

The It corridoio (from •erto^ L. -Orissm) is the original 
type, the prinuuy meaning being 'runnin^place '. In the 
(oim in •ore it is confused with corrilore, corridors a 
runner.] 

1 1 . A passage, covered walk, or avenoe between 
two places. Obs. in Eiw. use. 

s6oo E. Blount Horse Suht. b 66 From thence a Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to his Cssila of Saint Angeha 1673 
E, BaowM Trseo. Gsrmam/kihffi los There is one a Honm 
of Pleasure in the Mote, mto which there is no other pas- 
sage but through a high Corridore. 1739 Goav Loti. 
9 Dec. {Boioittuts From ene of the prin^^ gatee to a 
church of tho Virgin, nms a oocridere of Cho aaow eort 


eonidor or plassi. 00 tho d ec li v i ty of a L 
t 2 . The oontinaoiis path that shironnds 

the fintificanons of a p lace , on the ontside of the 
moat and protected the glacis; the coveted 
way. Obs. 

Oamabo Art of Wssrre 3s6 To moant upon tho 
Corridor of yf.Coooimafam i«h E. GatesTtwa Hist. 

Gjdni/lliv, Nou S4 ^ Gallery or Comdor. .to tho 
C ou niiirocB rio. SToSPHimfO, Cerridbr. . In Forti to ti o a, 
the ^veit-way ahovo the Coualoncarpi, lying Mood about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and die Prill- 


b. Applied to the curtain. 

A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

, [161* CoToa., Crrrsri3r,acoitahw, infortification.1 itell 
m Blount Glossogr. idj/b PmLuro, Corridof\ a Termrn 
fiMtificatioo, otherwise called Cortina^ or CWtain. & 

r ] 

An ootslde gallery or passage roond the quad- 
rangle or court of a building, connecting one part 
with another. 

1644 Kvblvn Diary t Apr. (Psddte 0/ Ltuesmhtrge\ The 
court below M formed into a square by a corridor, baviug 
over the chiefs entrance a stately cupola, covered wilh 
stone. 1733 Johnson, CorridoTt a gallery or long isle 
round about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. 1771 Smollett //ww/A. Cl. 33 
Apr., If. .there had been a oomdore with arcades all round, 
as in Covent Garden, itte Byron CA. User, ii. Ivil 
Richly caparison'd, a ready row Of armed horse . . Circled 
the wide-exleiiding court below ; Above, strange groups 
adorn'd tlie corridore. 1838 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brmh/.-t. 
X, Those glased oomdors are pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather. 

4 . A main passage in a large building, ui)oii 
which in its course many apartments open. 

1814 Byron Corsair iii. xix. Glimmering through the 
duiky corridore. Another (lamp) chequers o’er the shadow’d 
floor. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt tjB68) x6 They pamed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined witii old family 
pictures. 1881 Goldw. Smith Lsel. fjr Ess. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 

Jig. 187a Liodon Elom. Relig. vt. 305 We do well to 
traverse all the corridors of history. 

6. Comb., as corridor-train. 

189B Daily Nows 8 Mar. 5/3 The Corridor Train is 10 
named from a narrow passage which runs from end to end. 

Corria (kF'ril Also ourrie, corral, oorrl, 
corry. [a. Gaelic coire (pronounced ko'r#) caul- 
dron, kettle; hence, whurlpool (as in Corrio- 
vrcckan Brccan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.] 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circular hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream ubually flows. 

1793 Statist. Ace. Scot. XVI. 104 The Curries or Curries 
of fialgUus. They are semicircular excavations hollowed 
out in that ridge of hilla dton J. Headricx ^moji 60 
This glen terminates in a circular hollow, or cony. 18x4 
Scott Woku. xvt. 'I'hat bttie corri, or bottom, on the oppraite 
side of the burn. 184s Ld. Cockbuhn Chmit Jonmies 6 
Sept., The great comes into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye]. ^ 1B50 
Carlyle Latter-d, Pamph. viiL (1873) 351 Left sifent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. x6^ Bucklamo Log- 
bh. 335 The corrie where the deer are lying. tWo Standard 
33 Aug. 3/x In Blackmount deer curries there will be good 
sport. 

Corrier, obs. form of Cubrieb. 
t Carxig^f V. Obs. Also 4-5 oorige. [a. F. 
corrigtr, ad. L. corrigho to Correct, f. cor~m 
com- tocher, altogether 4 - regfre to make straight 
or right] trcMS^ To correct, chastise, punish. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, tv. iv. 125 j^t he maneres of sbrewes 
ben ooriged and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 Caxton 
Esope 35 I'he . . servauntes . , sore coiryged and bete bym 
[the assj. 1400 — Ensydos xxiv. (1890; 89 To corrige and 
punyishe thooence. 

Ii Corrigenduin (kprid^endi^m). Chiefly in 
pi. oorrigenda. [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-Hre to CoR- 
BEcr : see prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in pi. errois or faults in a printed Irook, etc., of 
which the corrections are given. 

a ite A luDsoM in Waylami Mem. yndson (x8s3> H. v. 
T70, I received thankfully yours of a8th January acoom* 
panied by a list of corrigenda. 1883 Law Times bo Oct. 
405/3 There are. .five anda half pages of corrigenda. 

t Ckl*rxi|f OHII e tf* Obs. [ad. L. 

corrigerU-em, pr. pple. of corrigire to Cobbeot.] 
Correcting, corrective, sb. A corrective ingredient 
io a medicine. 

1S60 MaYNa EstPos. Lex., Corrigms, amending . . oorri- 
geat. f88s Syd. Sac. Lex., CorrigesU. 

CorrigiUo (kp'rid^Tbl), a. Also 5 ooni- 
gabill, 7 oorrigeable. [a. P. corrigible (in OF. 
corrig\jt)able\ ad. L. \orrigibilis (cf. incor- 
rigibilis), f. corrigire to Correct : see -blb.J 
1 . Capable of being corrected ; rectifiable. 
sOfig ia Eag. Gilds 337 Provided rilway, that, .ony of the 
mid artidis . . be reformabyll and corrigabiU by the Mayre, 
Beilifih, and the ooaen oounmyie of the catee. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. >44 A skillul anbt, who . . knows 
bow to correct things oorngible. ttn6 AsBtMRTNr Surg. 
Obs. iL <e The diaoroers of the digestive orgens are more 
corrigible by medical remedies, stge Geora Greece 11. 


Inod. X 6il A «Ua h V M M aid 

anmsaftanimRds te hsieoRlglMi^ 

a Of fiMlia, WMkMHM.MB.t C dwAtoMlwipf 
•MBded; e»fM0 «f tapNnWMii w niRM 

tion. 

1(19 ImVtCmtt. 1. 1 1. , nuMbadvAra* iMMIjM 

Commlseiatioa ero oonhphio, 

Wl Pmpo ris m was a tU 
O^CoMNBLL Cem (18811 i 
easily oonjailila. 

2 . Of persons, thdr dispositioiiis <ete. : Opefli oe 
snbmisrive to oocseetion. 
jgtg BaaiNOTOM Cosmmomdsss. ifl. (1637) s8,y bs> be 


, J not seen in the Lords came sboifid 
Crather. liafi Snaiis. Aat.LCL iv. aiv, 74 
His corrigible necke. tfifie PBtrv Tmsewi 56 Sosh. .s 

nienis have aaede eoese corrigilile o fi bi w ei i s to b 

desperete end incurable. 1770 JoNNiOH is Boe m e i t iMf) 
IIL fie He hes not diaagoii into a bethlhl awl 
ri|rible ainner. sifia O. A. Saut In Dedty Td. ej Novw la 
public thty are mMk and corrigible. 

1 4 . liable to or deserving chattisemeat or |Mnkh« 
meat. Obs. 

13B7 Flbmino CosUss. Hclinshod III. 1347/1 If enle witieo 
felTinto anie such kitul of error, that priooe weea conigiUa, 
but of whomeY 1640 Uowau. Dadosode Gr, 196 Ho Wes 
taken up very short, end MBudgd corrigihle for surii pia* 
■ummiuHis binguege. 1849 Jaa. Tavtoa GL M ^ w osn p . 1. %, 
I ■ Our inclinations everM and oonigiUa. 

1 6 . Having the faculty of coirecting; oorraodvo. 

xfioi B. JoNBON Poelaetor 11. 1 , Do 1 sol beera tw sio asb lo 
corrigible hand over him, Crispinust sfiog Siiaics. Oth. i. 
iii. power, and Corrigeable authoriiie of this Jifos in 

Hence Oo>nrig<Ullfir, OoYiiglblteMM, Ooutv 
rlglbly adv. 

1763 Misc. in Ann. Reg. eia/i The oerrisMi^ of a had 
soil 1846 Da ^iNCBV Chr. as Organ eg Pollt. Mfooom. 
AVks. XI 1 . 364 Whatever wes good or corrigibly bad, msa 
saw associatea with weakneie. 


Corrigidor, obs. form of CoBBiaiDom. 
tCorrigiole. Obs. rare. [a. OF. corrigiole 
(in Par^) la renouk^ i.e. knotgrass, a. L. ^cor^ 
rigiola, ciim. of corrigia ihoog, shoe-latdiet.] The 
Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare. 

\Corrigioia is m modem Betai^ cekea m llw aame of 
another geniuL the Strapwort, N.& /^frneyinlsecNe.) 

ti4no Lar^nuu's Chmrg. 047 Grlnde ham aoiilly fo 
tempere hem wih iuys of corigiole & make hcrof wfioltis. 

J. Hall La»i/rmsske*t Chimrg., Table so Corrigioiett 
Bo called of the Apothecaries, and of the Freadie smni 
Corrigiole, is oure common knottgraase. 

t Oonrigionr. Ohs. rart^K [tL.OV.earHlgtmr 
(mod.F, cortifmr) corrector, f. corriger to conect : 
cf. Sp. corrcj^or.] A coirector. 

S474 Caxton Chesso fi All kynges ought apodally to hero 
her corrigiours or correctours. 

Oorrinooh, obs. f. Cobonaor. 

CorziBif, -idve: see Cobbosite. 

OorriTRl (k^roi'vfil), sb. and a. arch. [a. F, 
r(?rrrMri(i6th c.), or ad. rare 1^. corriv&l-is, a cosn* 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by f'ivdlis. Rival. Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in P"r. corrival was disused ia favour of rival. 
It continued longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-bit al, q.v.] 

A. jA. La rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims. 

x5te Warnkb a lb. Eng. n. xU. (xfixe) 36 Fathering his late 
Corrioals act. 1396 SpENSEa Stsste irel. Wke. (Globe) 
636/3 I'he two bowses of the Geraldins and the Butlers, 
Ixith adversaryes and conyvalls one egaynst the edier. 
ififfi Sut T. BaowNE Pseud, Ep, lee Lycus was Rivall unto 
another : and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrivall. xfipfi Br. Patrick Comsn. Ex. xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort, 
syet R. Keith tr. T. 4 Kemfid Solit, Soul i. xsy One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Coi^ 
rival mun without, sivs Motley Bameooid 1 . L Be Tho 
Leme. .was raUxer a CatboKc corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. 

b. esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. 
t379LvLT£'iif/AsM'r(Afb.^Suapei^ns. . that Phnautus waa 
cornual with him and cocke-mate with LuciUa. itoe GeaBMi 
Disput. vf My husband, .it content, .to bee corriuall with a 
number of other good companions, tfioy HcvwooD Farr 
A/anf Wks. X874 H* >9 What man to ere he be. Presumes to 
be corrivall io his bve. i6ie PenansTs NigkHCop (x877>43 
Yee bold CorriualU, which doelm my Kale, Leaue OB 
your wooing, ifige Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (Z73X) 
9 The Lora Bothwei became a new Corrival in her 
Affection. 


t 2 . Witkout tha sense of actual competltioia : 
A compeer, partner ; one having equal elainu, or 
admitted to equal rights. Obs. 

eiggo GaitBNB Fr. Bacon viu. 37 Haw nowmd I folse, and 
too effenunnte To be oonivri with a prinoe in thouahtel 
1338 Shaks. X Hen. IF, tv. iv. 31 And many moe Connial^ 
and dsnre men Of estimation and ooromana in Atwinii 
B. adj. Rivalling each other, rtvnL 
sfisfi Bund, issaeh. in PheniJt ivfdS^ XL 094 Tharo Is no 
co-equal corrival, or oo-oedinate Power, sfigo Fututo 
Pis/^ 369 Glass.. in purity corrivall wUh Crysul itself. 
1714 L. MiLBotTSNc Traiiodi Rets. 13 Ruw*d by the 
L*orriYal and contending goveraoiu. ufifi &a A. xm 
Vena Song^Faith 007 Comvri fotsss ef oue wupnaiing 
gioty. 
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tOovri'nl, V. Oh. [f. prec. ib.] 

1 . tram. To rival, to be a nvml to lo any pvtmlt. 
i6»i tMAKSTON Pmsfwi^ ICmtA. v. 6i Who 1 nippotde 

corriiiald in* in louc Of that Camelia. 1631 Quarlu 
Div, SmmMm (1717) j6o Thou art iJia, corrivmU'd 

with no other. 

2. ifitr. To Tie witA, 


tSlt$ Yono DiaHa> 39 o Fattstua..had nothing elM‘ to doe, 
but walke vp and downe thoie fields in eorrinalitie with 
Finniua itaS Dp. Hall Old Rtlig, avi. | a. 166 Tradi- 
tions were obtruded to God's people^ in a corriualitie with 
the written word. «i66s Fuixsa IVarthits 111. 185 Devon- 
shire, .^its all claimesof corrivality. .and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. 

Oorriinalry. Oh. [f. CoBBivAL-t--BT: cf. 
rivalry !\ • prec. 

1614 WT B. Philotophtdt Banquet (ed. a) 1x1 Largenesse 
of £m]Mrie, disdains of corriualne. 1684 H. Mork MyiU 
Jniq. vL 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership. 

t Corri'inuBliip. Obs. [f. Cobrital+-bbif.] 
The poiition of a currival ; mutual rivalry. 

1606 Ford Honar Tri. (1B43) x8 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriusMihipp of loue lyons. 1^7 
Gilpin Dmnmol. 111. xx. 167 This kingdom is. .managed by 
Satan with an envious coniMtition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. lysp B. Martin Nat. Hut. Em£. II. ajS Bids Fair 
for a Corrivalship with Nature, 

t Cosri'yalty . Obs. ran. [See -tt.] A 
variant of Corbivalitt. 

sJMp Bp. Rbynolds Sirm. Htma iii. si The bare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts witn the grace of the 
GospelL 1658 — Vaa. Ctratun Wks. (1679) 83 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition. 

t Co'rrivatat V. Obs. ran. [f. L. cerrivdt; 
ppl. stem of carrlvdn to draw together Into one 
stream, f. car- together -r rivdn to draw off ( water).] 
trans. To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
toother into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

i6ax Burton Anai. Mel. 1. i. 11. iii, Veincs.. Of these 
there be two chiefs, Vena ^rta. and Vena Cava, from 
which the rest are corrivateo. Ibid. 11. ii, iv. Rare devices 
to corrivate waters. 

t Corri\ra*tioil. Obs. ran. [ad. L. corrivd- 
tiSn-im, n. of action f. corrivdn : see prec.] The 
confluence of streams. (Misused hy Burton.) 

i6ai Burton Anat.Mel. Democr. to Rcir. 54 Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren grounds idee 
Person Varietiee 11. 76 The beginnings . . of Rivers are small, 
but^ corrivation of other lesser ones they increase. 
tOonri'Tep V. Obs. Also oorive, oo-rivo, 
oorjnre. [In form answering to L. corrivdn ; but 
used in a sense derived from Cobbival, and perh. 
simply formed from the latter.] 

1. — Cobbival v. tram, and intr. 

1586 Warnes Alb. Enf. 111. XV. (R.\ It lesser greeueth he 
should grudge that I with him co-riue. Jbut vii. 

xxxvi. (R.\ Then Scotland warr'd on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had corded ; so the 
ladie lost each frende. i8m Ibid. 153 And standing on 
manhood would not be coriv'd of any. s6o8 Day Law 
TWr/kf L ii, I'st your countrie manner to corriue a leader f 

2. intr. To consort, rare. 

tdetfYl KKDSimb.Cebleri’j. 1 should suspect, .that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 
Hence Corri'ving ppl. a,, acting as corrival. 
a s6t8 SvLVESTBa Arctoph. E/ui. Wks. (Grosart) II. 331, 

1 may let you know Why 1 refraine from mycorriving foe. 
Oorrisive: see Cobbobive. 


Covroborant (l^rp'bdr&nt), a and sb. [a. F. 
corroborant (Par^, lothc.) or ad. L. corroborant- 
emt pr. pple. of corrdbordn : see Cobbobobate v.] 

A. A^‘. 1. Strengthening, invigorating, esp. of 
medicinal agents. 

i6i6 Bacon Sytva | 961 They be of three Intentions: 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and Aperient. 1699 PAil. 
Trans. XXL m The Aywa.SViN/0. .becomes so ccroial and 
corroborant, that it works miraculous Effects in many 
Diseasca 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France 1. 362 It is 
purgative, not corroborant, they tell me. 1800 Med, Jml. 
III. 831 His stomach had so lost its tone, that no medicine 
of the corroborant kind would stay a moment upon it. 1875 
H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 44 It is thought to have a cor- 
roborant influence upon the nervous system. 

B. x^. 


L A strengthening agent ; a strengthener or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 

1787-58 in Chambers CycL 1789 W. Buchan Dam. Med. 
fed. IX) 331 The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. 1866 Treeu. Bat. 1 . 333/1 In 
cases of debility, Dogwood is a valuable corroborant. 

2. Something which corroborates (a statement, 
etc.) ; a corroboratory fact. 

1805 Med. ymt, XVII. 511 It is not my intention, .to 
troume you with all the corroborants of this Bub}ect 1890 
M. Davitt in 19/A Cent. Mar. 375 This charjfe. . was dexter- 
ously used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 
tions of Pamtllism and Crime. 

Corroborate (k^p-bdrAh ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. corroborat-us, pa. pple. of corrdbordn \ see 
next.] Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated, 
a. as pa. pple. arch. 

153B Thvnne Ckancede Wks. Ded., Maynteyned, corro- 
borate, and defended, e 1534 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. 


(Caoideii) I. iis That.. the Hoad bcistgt oorroberat it 
iai|htc strike a ootainc terror into tho adversopam. 1607- 
u MOON Ess., Cmtam 4 Mdnc. (Arb.) 586 There is noo 
tnisting to the force of Nature, .excqit it be corroborate by 
Custome. 1814 Southey Raderick xvii. 039 The sense C« 
duty, hy the pride of pclf-controul Corroborate. 1878 Tenny- 
son Q. Mary 11. U, HU right came down to me, Coiroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament, 
t b. as adj. Obs. 

sAs J. Bell Haddan's Answ. Osar. 383 A more stable 
and corroborate ooncewde. zOog Bacon Adv. Laam. 1. iii. 
I 3 Men are more curious., what mould they layabout a 
young plant than about a plant corroborate. 

Corroborate (k^h-p^bdr^t), v. [f. L. corrdbordt- 
ppl. stem of corrdbordn to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intensive + rdbordn to make strong: 
see -ATE 3.] To strengthen, make strong. 

1 1. tram. To strengthen materially. iRis. 

1593 Nmhe CAriei*s T. (1613) 46, 1 will corroborate my 
CrosM Giant'like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of her 
insolences. 1691 Ray Creatian 11. (1704) 336 EveryjMurt U 
. . corroborated by Membranes, as^ M'Ewbn Grate tjr 
Truth 111. ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. 180a Paley Nat. Theot. xx. (1819) 
331 These joints [in grasses and canes] .. corroborate the 
stem. 

ta. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally ; to invigorate, refresh. Obs. 

1533 Elvot Cast, Heltke (15411 50 b, Rydynge moderately 
. . doth corroborate the spirite and b^y above other exer- 
cises. 1583 Stubsbs Assat. Abus. (1877) xo? Meats (moder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
reuiue the spirits. 1877 Gilpin Deemanal. (1867) 8x0 The 
outward man is also corroborated by the inward peace of 
the mind. lyao W. Gibson Diet Horers xi. (1731) jyB No- 
thing so much strengthens and corroborates the whole Body 
[m tne morning air]. x8aa T. Taylor Apuleius v. xxii, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind. . 
U now corroborated. 

fb. esp. of medicinal agents or applications; 
also of the physician. Obs. 

1533 Elvot Cast. Heliha 11. vii, Olyves condiie in salte 
lykoure . . doth cosroborate the stomacke. 1604 Bacon 
A Pol, 56 They, .shold. .intend to cure and corroborate the 
part. x6ii Corvoa., Con^artervue playe^xo corroWate a 
wound by fomentations, or other (cxternall) applications. 
1638 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg. Ji. iii. 53 Give nim some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 Berkeley Sir is 
f 80 Nothing that I know corroliorates the stomach so 
much as tar-water. 1797 J. Downing Dts. Homed Cattle 
17 This medicine, .corroborates the parts that are huit. 

3. With non-material object ; To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, etc.) ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute, arch. 

1543 Necess. Doctr. Oy, Wherby they shulde be so cor- 
roborated . . in the gyflcs. . before receiued in baptisme. 1855 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. | 39 Paulinus . . daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate his owne 
People in Piety, vjop Hearne Duct. Hist. (17x4) I. xx9 To 
corroborate their Faith. 1737 Wkiston Jostphud Hist. 1. 
ii. I X Jonathan, .corroborated his authority by. .friendship 
with the Romans. .838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic^ xxx. 
(1866) 1 1 . X19 The inferior faculty . so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior, .tends to reduce this faculty 
to a lower level. 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to ; to 
confinn (a law, legal act, etc.). 

1530 [see Corroborating vbl. sb.). 1548 Hall Chran. 
aa^, HU high Courte of Parliament .. in the whiche, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that date were 
corroberated and couiirmed. 1839 Fuller Holy War ni. 
xi. (1840) 133 To corroborate bis election, x^ — Ck. 
Hist. II. iv. I 14 This law . corroborated by eight hundred 
yeares Prescription and many Confirmations.^ 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (i8ix) 1 . xxxvi. S75 If the yielding up that 
estate will do, resign it— and be mine— ana 1 will coirolio- 
rate, with all my soul, your resignation. z8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 3) V. ai 8 If the fine had been levied for the 
purpose of corroborating the conveyance. 

5. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent or agreeing statements 
or evidence ; to make more sure or certain ; to 
support, confirm : said a. of a person ; b. of the 
confirming statement. 

1706 Pope Let. to Waish aa Oct., 1 am glad to corrobo- 
rate Ithcsc observations] by some great authorities. 1751 
Johnson Rautbier No. X53 F a My narrative has no other 
tendency than to illustrate and corroborate your own ob- 
servations. X79X Gentl Mag. 32/1 Heappears to have taken 
uncommon peuns to corroboraie all his assertions by an a^ 
peal to original authorities. z8ae W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 
88 He recmiected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner, i860 Tyndall Glat. 1. vii. 
54 Hiis observation corroborate! those of Professor Forbes. 
1878 Huxley Physiagr. 54 The simple explanation .. has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators, 
te. intr. To concur in testimo^. Ohs. ran. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water a% 'These, .nearly coro- 
borate with the Soundings at R. 1771-84 Cook Voy.{iyqo) 
V, 1776 Many circumstances corroborate to prove this 
beyond doubt. 

Hence Oorro boTWted ppl. a.. Corroborating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1530 Palbgm. Ep. ta King 8 For the auctorysyng and 
corroboratyng of my said thyrde boke. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iii. x. (1660) 146 Inese (Herbs].. serve to the 
corroborating and comforting of the inward parts of mans 
body. 1884 Charnock Attrib. God (1834) 11 . 424 A Chi- 
rurgeon that applies corroborating^^;plaaters to a broken 
limb. 1713 Slarcid Phil. TVwm. aXVIII. asi To have 
lost their Cordial or corrobozating Faculty. s8Ba T. 
Taylor ApuUius v. ix, Tlwough long continued association, 
and corroborated affection. 


COSBOBOBATOB. 

tCorrobora*tio« Oh, rare^K [Ineg. i 88 
prec. 4 - - 10 .] A corrobomit. 
a t7«4 T. Bmwm Wht.itfSo) II. i86(D.)Get a good warm 
girdle, andtiwroand you; tia an excdlent oorrobomtick to 
strengthen the loina. 

Oorrobomtioa (k^pibarF' /an). [a. F. cor- 
roboration [Paid, i6thc.^ or ad. L. *corrdbordt$dn- 
em, n. of action f. corrdbordn to Cobbobobate.] 
fl. Strengthening (a. of bodilv organt; b. of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Obs. 
igap More Dyedage i. Wka iss/a The miracles done of olde 
time by God . . in corroboradon & setting forth of y* faith. 
1599 Ai M. tr. Gabelhaseer's Bk. Phytiche t^a For oorrobo- 
ratione of the head. 1805 Timmb Quersii. ill. 153 Where 
the li uer hath need of speedy conroboration. zdfo Baetwick 
Lard Bps. vii. F iv. For . . illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules, zdgi Hobbeb 
Leviath. 1. vi. 35 The Motion, which is called Appetite. . 
seemeth to be, a corroboration of Viull Motion, and a help 
thereunto. i86e H. More Myst. GodL v. vU. 151 To the 
great corroboration of bis Spirit in his cruel Martyrdoroe. 
1816 Keatingb Trav. (xBxy) I. 47 Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation J application to the defence or corroboration of the 
streniph of countrie.!. 

2. Legal confirmation, arch. 

Bond 0/ corroboration (Sc. Law)* in a bond of debt, an 
additional obligati -in which confirms the original obligation ; 
see quot. x66x. 

t55a Bk. Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings 
Suprem., 1 will observe, .all. .statutes made ^ in confirma- 
cion and corroboration of the king's power. Nsd^g Vinks 
Lards Snpp. 373 An ordinance of corroboration. s88o 

Black Box Let, in Somers Tracts Ser. 1. 1 . 78 The.. Cor- 
roboration of his Right to the Imperial Crown of these 
Realms. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scat, xao/x Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may grant a bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor's debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir. Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may grant a bond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of a confirma- 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

3. The confirmation (of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. 

1768 Johnson Gen. Observ. Shahs. Hen. VI. pt. 111, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained from 
other testimony. 1798 Berespord in Ld. AucklandsC orr. 
(x863) 111 . 4x3 We have had a long examination this day. . 
a full corroboration of all we knew uelore. x8^ J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atouem. (xBss^ 3x0 In corroboration of the statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations. 1865 
Dickens Mut. P'r, iv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion. , y *KRMAH Norm. Conq. IV. xviii, X65 It 

has thus much of corroboration from history, that, etc. 

4. That which corroborates; a corroborative 
circumstance ; t a corroborative agent {obs ). 

Z54S Hen. VllI Declar. Scats sox 7 'hey be A ought to 
be a great corroboration of that bain ben in stories wriien 
and reported in this matier. 1870 G. H, Hist. Cardinals 
1. II. 54 The remedies, .would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. ^ 1843 Poe marie Roget Wks. 1864 
L 250 Corroboration will rise upon corroboration, and the 
murtlerer will be traced. 1878 HuMPHKkVs Coin Coll. Man. 
XXIV. 336 The title of Cmaar is never found upon coins of 
this reign [Vitellius] a conoboiation of hi'»tory. 

Corroborative (k<Irp b6rativ), a. and sb. [a. 
F. corroboralif, -ive (Pare, Kith c.), ad. L type 
^corrdbordtiv-us, f. corrobordt- ppl. stem : sec -ivic.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of corroborating. 

1. Stiengthening, fortifying, invigorating, arch. 

1583 Stubsbs Anal. Abus. (1B77) 78 These sweet smels 

are bothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortaliue to 
the spirits, zdsg Hart Anat. Ur. 11. iv. 74 Corroboratiue 
and other medicines. 1711 Shaptksb. Cluirac. (X749) 111 . 
70 We sliall endeavour to moke appear: xst. That Wit 
and Humour are corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
to true Faith. t86x Mill Utilit. iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the sucial feeling 
by the powerful agency of the external sanctions. 

2. Of a legal act, statement, evidence, etc. : Con- 
firmatory. 

1855 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. $ 2x A latter oath may be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation. 1790 Warburton Lett. (1809) 37 Any thing explana- 
tory or corroborative of what I say in the beginning of my 
book. t78a-7i H. Walpole VeHste'e A need. Paint. (lySQ 
1 . 273 Tnis epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above- 
mentioned. 1853 C. BaoNTE Vitlette xxii, 1 will give cor- 
roborative testimony. 1880 Gladstone in xg/A Cent. Na 
38. 7x7 Whether the Homeric poems may not be a cofrobo- 
raiive witness to the Book of Genes.s. 

f B. sb. A stren^hening or fortifying agent or 
measure ; esp. in Med. » Corrobobant. (^s. 

s8oi Holland Pliny 1x634) II. 846 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corroboratiue of the stomack. 1849 
Jkr. 'Javlor Gt. Examp. 11. ix pao The rite of confirmation 
IS. .intended by the Holy Ghost for a corroborative of bap- 
tismall grace. 1785 D Low Chiropod. xaB A little warm 
wine, .to act as a corroborative, s^ Fostrr Ess, 11. vi. 291 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflexibility. 

Hence Corro borBtivtly adv. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 407 * 1 | is true*, exclaimed 
Madame de Rohm, corroboratively. 18^ Peul MeUi G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes. • 
so corroboratively to ' my dear Lord * from America. 

Corroborator (k/IrF*b 6 r^taj\ Also 7 -«r. 
[Agent-n. in L form, from corrdbord-re to CoB- 
BOBOBATK.] One who or that which corroborates. 

4871 Crownb City P antiques 1. L 8 Tie bring a hundred 
witnesses to confirm it, besides corroboraters. 1874 K. 
Godfrey issp. ^ Ab. Physic 93 Medicines, .that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals. 1741 Richasd- 
BON Pamela IV. 358 He would be in a manner a Corroborator 
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of Monkk iW E. Eowabm ifoiSr^ l» xxiv. 357 Tho 
w^tlmed oppwimo* of oorrobOrttonL 
OomiMmtoKX (k^ bMtoii), a. [t Coe- 

BOAOBATB 9 . 1- -OBT.] TCMt tciuil tO COfToboimtOi 

or hat the effect of corroborating; corroboratlvo. 
iM BRAMHAU.i?^/Mr. iv.x6i Cotrcivo aod omnpuliory 
coroboiatory power. xtBj J. Payh ITit I. lx. x5« CoUMt- 
uiff conobontory evidence. 

Hence Oovno'bowtoriljr adtp» 

1867 F. H. Ludlow LiitU Btviktr 70 • It*t adeviUiliMriotti 
matter I corroboratorily added Na 3. 
tOorvo*bora, v, 06s. mrv. Also 5-6oo(r)- 
rob'ir. [a. ¥. corrohfwr (i^th c. in Littrd)8-L. 
comffhrdrg to Cobboborati.] « Cobbobobate. 

Caxton CAat, Gi. x The cristen feyth it affermed 
and oonrobered by the doctoun of holy chyrche. m 133^ 
Kastbll in Ellis Orq^, i^rff.Ser. iti. II. 309, 1 purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. ^3 Winsbt t>'0ur Scair 
Thrg QuttL Tractates ( 1887) L 69 Comboring our iugement 
with sufficient defensts. 

Oorroboraa cMrp bsri). Also 8 oaribborle, 
9 oorobory, oorobbory, oorrobborri. oorro- 
bery, -boxree, -bory, -baree. [The native name 
in the now extinct langaage of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. (Original pronunciation uncertain.)] 
The native dance of the Australian aborigines ; 
it is held at night moonlight or a bush hre, 
and is either of a festive or warlike character. 

See for description T. L. Mitchell Tkreg Bxfeti, £. A us. 
tralta (1838) II. 4 ; also Blair Cj‘ci. Australasia (r8Bi) 90. 

1703 J. Huntbk Port 7 aeksoH 195 They very frequently, 
at tne conclusion of the dance, would apply to us . . for marks 
of our approbation .. which we never failed to give by often 
repeating the word boojery, good ; or bcojer^ cariboerit, a 
good dance. 1835 T. Batman in Cornwallis Nsw IVorld 
(X859) ljj39i A corroDorree with song was got up in quick 
time . . The company was composed entirely of women, 
twenty*four in number, 1837 C. M. Goodridgb Voy. S, 
Seas (X843) xa6 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repeating the word condwiy. We remained 
among them till towards daylight, during all which time 
they continued their revelry. 1I43 Darwin Voy. NnU xix. 
(1873) 450 These men were persuaded to hold a ‘corrobery * 
or greit dancing party. 1871 Tylox Prim, Cult. 1 . 334 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corruboree. 1873 Ridley Kamitaroi 130 A 
song sung at combarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis. 

tran^f. 1883 Forbes Ifat, Wandtrings^ iv. ii. 395 King- 
fishers . . in Urge chatterii^ corroborles in the tops of high 
trees. 1893 Sat. Ret*, 13 Feb. 168/a A corrobory of gigantic 
dimensions is being prepared for [General Booth's] recep- 
tion. 

Hence OorroborweixiE vbl, sh ^ mnte-wd y per* 
forming the corroboree ; also attrib. and iransf. 

187s Darwin Dssc. Man 11 , xiii. 35 The males [Lyre- 
bird] congregate and form ‘ corroborying places *, where 
th^ sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks. 
Oorrode (k^rJuvl), v. Also oorode, (7 
erode), [ad. L. corrSdSre to gnaw away, f. cor- 
(com-) intensive + rbdl^e to gnaw. Cf. F. corrodtr 
(Pard, 16th c.).] 

tl. tram. To eat into; to eat or gnaw away. 
Ohs. in lit, sense. 

1555 Eden Decades laa Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the shyppes. 1648 Hunting Fox 10 The Fox 
(being about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
guav^ng the root. 17^-7 Harvey Medit. (1818) los No 
moth CAn corrode their texture. [186a Goulburn Pers. 
Relig. Hi. (187^38 The branch, .corroded by insects.] 

2 . transf. To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture. 

a. Said of diseases, etc. 

r 1400 La^franc'sCirttig, 79 Gallon seih hat scharp blood 
. . corrodih [MS. B. cordyth] neisch. Ibid, 02 A festre . . if hat 
. . he haue corrodid eiher rotid sumwhat of he senewe. 13A7 
Boordb Brev.Healih 26 b, A Canker, the wnichedoth corode 
and eate the superia partes of the btray. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Fahrieius’ Exp, Chyrurg, i. s Tho Humours doe erode and 
knaw the place affected, a 173S Arbuthnot (I.), The blood 
turning acrimonious, corrodes the vesBcls. 183^ Peescott 
Ferd. 4* Is. (1846) I. U 1x4 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly corroding her constitution for a number of 
years. 1873 Daewin Inseetiv, PI. vi. 103 The cartilage 
had been unequally corroded Iw the secretion. 

b. Said of the action of chemical agents or mst 
upon metal, etc. 

[c 1400 Ltt^frands Cirurg, 14 Grene vitriol . . if hou leie him 
on moist compleccioun he . .corrodith [tf.r. coroduh] it.] 1394 
Plat Jewsll-ho, 37 Others [/. e. inks] would corrode or frot 
the paper in peeces. 1667 H. Stubbs in Phil. Trans, 1 1 . 495 
The Iron-Guns, .were so corroded, that some were, .almost 
like Honey-Comhs. 1793 Moxon A$€ch. Exere, S64 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Timber. 17M Berkeley Siris | rp8 
Iron and c^per are corroded and gather rust in the air. 
1873 Use utcl. ArtslJ. 383 DUrer, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to he the first who corroded his plates with e^sia- 
/ortis. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. b) 1 . 491 As in the tea all 
things are corroded by the bnne. 

t o. Said of the gradual action of water, cur- 
rents, etc. ; To erode, eat away. Obs. 

S63B Frbncn Vorksh. Spa iii> 34 The water, .aorrodes its 
way through the same. 189a Bentley Boyle Lee*, iv. 130 
The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded by the Streams. 
iVBi Rennbll in Phil. Trans, 98 The current . . falling 
obliquely on the side of the bay, corrodes it incesiantly. 

8 . /f. 

41831 Donne Te Ctess of Bedfitrd, Statesmen purge 
vice with vice, and nmy corrode The hod with bad. xf^i 
W ALTON A ngler 9x5 Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life, et^do Smollett Lot¥ 
Elegy 4 Heart-gnawing cares corrode my pensive breast. 
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nfi Mar. D'Aiiiav DImj h Sopt, Oiir llms waankooil 
air oonodad by the gaotial alarm. 1889 Licnr 
Mor, L 1 60 Luxtinoos and eteunate vices do undoubted l y 
corrode and enervale natiooai character* 

4 . tfAm/. tad init. (ia prec. leaaea). a* Ui^ 

siio filAaaftAii Meutee^* 11. elxxill. 486 It adustecli, 
di^h, end corrodeth. logd Kioglby PraeL Phyeich ise 
The green of brasse corrodm lasse when it Is burned, than 
unbumed. 1779 Mann in Phil TVsmmi LXIIC 603 So 
great, .insgulainles. .in the moiioa of a livor^ as. will, .cor- 
rode through the banks. 1848 Darwin GeoL Obeerv. L x8 
PeiiodA of comparative rest, during oiitch the*as»ooisoded 
deeply, as it is still corroding, into tho IsaiL 

b. jtf. 

1678 ITUsnv Mad. Ftekle 1. 1, But your sawce Is scurvy, 
and will doubtless oorrode utNm my Nature, a 1734 Noetk 
Lwee (x8a6) 111. 153 Tlie abuses in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud that corroded 
thm 173a Goldsm. Bee No. 7 Sednnusy By incautiously 
suffering this jealousy to coime in him breast. 1I81 
TnoaNBUBY Turner 1 . 71 The love of money had not yet 
corroded into him. 

5 . mtr, (for r^.) To become corroded, luRer 
corroaion. lit. and 

ilio W. Ievino Sketch Bk. 1. X74 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the loss or personal liberty. 1868 
RooBfia Pol. Ecoh. iii. (1876) 31 Gold and silver.. do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Ctorroded (k/fid« d 8 d), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] 
Eaten or worn away. 

18x3 R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3% Corrodedy gnawd about 
i8s3 w. Buckland Reliq. Diluv, s The half-corroded frag- 
ments of coralt. 1844 Hood Haunted H. il ix. The 
heraldic banners. That bung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (k/i ddnt), a. and sh. 7 Ohs. [«i. 
L. corrddont-emy pr. pplc. oicorrbddre to Cobbodb.] 
A. adf Corroding, corrosive. 

*399 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer'e Bk. Physieke dx/e If the same 
be to corrodent, dtffude as then that wyne, and take 
ocher. 1833 Hooo in Iraseds Mag. XI. 673 Corrodent 
vamurs of the cave. 

3 . sb. Med. A corrosive agent. Also fig. 

16x4 J. Kino Vine Palatine 17 The physicke of that 
good Samaritan in Che Gospel, wherin there was . . a cor- 
rodent and . . lenient, compunction and consolation. STga 
Chambbbs Cycl. Suyp., CorrodeniSy corrodent ia .. suda 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent flesh. 

Gorrodar Ju*ddj). [f. Cobrode v. + -bei.] 
One who or that which corrodes. 

1697 Evblvn Numisut, vii, 313 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters. i8b6 F. Mahony Rel.Failur Proui 
(1859) 553 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Gorrodiary (k^rJt<*diari). Also 7 oorodarle. 
I^d. med.L. eorrddidriusy f. corrodium Cobeodt.] 
The recipient of a corrody; a prebendary. 

x6jB Sib R. Cotton Ahstr. Rec, Tower a6 Having in 
every Cathedrall and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crowne a Corodarie. 1844 S. R. Maitland DaHe Agee 
354 In the hall of Grimketul, our corrodiary. 
t Ck)rro*dlate, v, rare. [Irreg. f. L. eorrdd- 
fre.] -i Cobrode. Hence Corro'diBting ///. 0 . 

16^ G. Sandvb Christ * s Passion 95 Styx, .whose waters 
are. .so corrodiating that they can otiely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

Gorrodibi'lity. [f. next -I- -itt.] Capability 
of being corroded. 

*7SS in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Gonrodibla (k()frju-dlb*l), a, [f. Cobbodb 4 - 

-IBLB.I Capable of being corroded. 

x8a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. 1. 51 Mettalls .. cor- 
rodible by waters. x668 Boyle Orig. Fermrs A Qual. 
(1667) X4 Gold . . is not like other Mettals Dissoluble or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis]. 

Corrodloe, obs. pi. of Cobrodt. 

Govrodiar (k^rja-dioj). » Corrodiart. 

x866 Kinobley Hereto. II. L 9 Outside the minster walls 
were the cottages of the corrodiersor folk who, for a corrody 
or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 

Gorrodinff (kjirJn'diQ), vbl. sb. [f. Corrode 
+ -iNO 1 .] The action of the verb Corrode ; 
corrosion. 

xflps T. H[alr] Ace. Hew Invent, i The extraordinary 
Eating and Corroding of their Rudder- Irons and Bolts. 
X703 Moxon Meek. Exere. 363 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 
b. attHb. 

x88s Raymond Mining Gloss., Ccrroitingdead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by which white 
lead is manufactured. 

Gorro'ding, ///• [f- as prec. + -xno That 

corrodes, corrosive, a. ///. D. fig. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. vii. 39 A most sharpe oyle. .most 
corroding and fretting. X63B B. Jonson Magn, Lady iv. 
iii, Envious sir Moth, . . Thou shew'st thyself a true corrMing 
vermin. 1788 Beattie Mimtr. 11. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper 
the corroding file. 

b. 1619 H. Hutton Follies Aaal. (Percy So&) xg O subtle 
tyrant, whose corroding hate, etc. X7B5 Pope Odyss. viii. 
163 Steal from oorroditig care one transient day. x^ 
Mosley Univ. Ssrm, iv. 1x877) 93 Unoonacious . . of a cor- 
roding sin within them. 

Gorrody^ oorody (kp-wWi). Forms: 5-6 
oor(r)7die, 5-7 oor^r)odie, -70, 6 oorradye, 7-8 
oorredy ; (5 ooxride, //. oorodes, -eia, -loa, 7 
//. oorrodioe ; 7 oolede, 8 oolady) ; 5- oorody, 
6- oorrody. fad med.L. torrodiuMy also -rdditem, 
vars. of corrMiumy earlier conrgdium, f. OF. cott^ 
riei(dy eonroi, mod.F. eorroi : — Romanic type *con- 
redo \ see Gobbet. Among the nomerons other 
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cowniumy emrHumy toummsBy alio €$Pt$dtiy aar- 
redtm. Tluwe in d, 4^ wm petlMq^ 

F. emniy AF, toemd, Tiitt pnnAty wBae was 
* preparation, outfit \ hence 'protrliion*.] Frovl- 
sion or allowance for mauiteiuuuMb Elfanent { 
penaion. 

*Orlglnid1y the right of free quartan dim from the vassal to 
the lord on hk dreuit ; but lain appM mp. to canala 
contslbistiaiis of food, provisiems, etcv* awnsslty by 


^ „_j 3 tidtlon f i || ^* taa 

commuted, and then It would be piacii^y undlsiingulsh* 
able from an annuity or pSQsloa iC Plummer Forteoem 
Notes pp. 337-8). Little in use since the Reronnatlon : the 
legal antiquariee of the xTth c. dealt with It a* an dbsoleie 
word, and it it now chiefly a hiatorleal term* though snrviw* 
ing as the name of some local charities, 
laee BxirroN 11. xl. I ts Et auel porre dlsseUine estre 
tedeconreis. iraml . DlaietslnmayaUobe madeof cono* 


fete 


dies. 13x8 Act o Edm. tty Stat 
sionibus vel pr^endinationibus. 


Edm. tty Stat x. 0. ix Pro cerro^ 
13*7 Act X Eim. 




Stat. u. c. to GMvex..par grosses empensions, proveadei, 
Eglisee, et Corodies.] 1409 IPilie p tom. N, C. (Surtees) 
80 To John flfelton hit nous fro . . and corodye in eeini 
katerynee term of his hfe. C1470 Foetescub Abe. p Lim, 
Men, xviii. Than shall men off hi* howsold be rewarded 
with corodyes, and haue honeete euetenance in her oidu 
dayie. .Ffor such corodee and pendone were fSret geven to 
]« kyng ffbr the tame enteot sgee Asnolob Chren, (x8xx| 
i8a Discharge of quit dame of any oorrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysmes, etc. Ibid. S36 Here begynith the 
Corodise In all the Abbeyes in Englande. c 1333 in Froude 
Short Stud, (18761 1 . 490 The said abbot hath sold corradyee 
to the damage of the said monastery, a tgas GABDiMBa 
in ParkeVe Cerr. eo There be email cmrodieeln Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. t8i8 Bullokai, CoredtOy an andent 
term. s6e8 MS. Act. St. Heep.y Cemterh., Joane 

Palmer wae admitted Into St Johns Hoepitall an In Sister 
. by a Corodie from my L: G: of Cant. x8a7 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gove. Eng. i. Ixvi. 031 The founden and benefecton 
hereby obtained a right of corody or entertainment at Sttoh 
placet in nature of free quarter. 2633 Fullbb Ch. Hitt. vi. 
Iii. Lesser Monast. 1 10 Corrodloe, and Pensions to Found- 
era 1707 in Our Parish She. 1 . 1B7 For goodman Arnala 
Colady ../o ax. od. 1783 Blacxstonb Cemsn. I. viii. §73 
The lung is entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out of 
every bishoprick. 1794 W. Tinoal Hist, Evesham 90 To 
the office of Dean bdongs a corredy of one servant of thu 
cellar. x 8 xe O. Chalmerb Caledonia 1 1 . m. vii. 337 David L 
was entitled to a corody from the Monks of Coldingham. 
x 38 S Times 3 Aug. xo/s The annual party of poor reudeuta 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood wae given . . when tho 
recipients of the Archbishop's weekly dole and corody (l»e- 
tween 40 and «o). .spent a happy evening. 

b. transf. 

x8oa Carbw Cemwall 35 a, Besldee these flooting bur^ 
gessea of the ocean, there are also certaine flying Citasens of 
the ayre, which piWribe for a corrodio therein. 

0. Corrody house : a house given rent-free along 
with or as part of a corrody : cf. quot. 1499 above. 

e 133$ Surv. Yorksh.Monast. in yorkshirs ArdsmM. ymL 
IX. B15 A litle corrodye house w' a chambre. 
t Co*rrogate, v. Obs rare^^. [C L. corrogdt-^ 
ppl. stem of corro^re to bring together by en- 
treaty J tram, 7 To demand acceptance for. 

1638 (Jaulb Magasirom. 107 Why an hypothesis, .should 
be abeurdly imagined and arrogantly corrogated, for tho 
planting or promoting of error and fakbood 7 

tCorrog^ue, v. Obsr* Also oorrogw. [ad- 
L, corrog^dre: see prec. Cf. prorogue,'] 
x6b3 Cockeram II, To Gather vp on euery side, t . , 

Corronaoh, Oorronation, etc. : see Coboe-- 
CorroDel(l, obs. f. Colonel. 

GorrosibU'^ pc^rju>xibi'llti). [f. next 
-ITT,] Capability of being corroded. 

4X^t Boylx H^hs, II. x88 (K.) Corrosibility being thu 
quality that answers corroeiveoess. 1737 tr. Henckste 
Pyrit. ass The corrosibility of iron and copper therein. 
X879 Bain Educ. ms Scisnes viii. ass Diatinct properties, .aa 
weight, ductility, corroaibility. 

Gorrosible (k^Fa-sfbl), a. [ad. L. type 
^corrdsibil-isy f. corrds-, ppl, stem of corrbdtre to 
Corrode : see -ibleI « Corrodible. 

X7B1 in Bailby ; 1733 in Johnson [who eays * this ought to 
be corrodibU*\\ ana in mod. Dicta 
Hence Oorro'illileitoui » Cobbobibilitt. 

1730-8 in Bailey ; 1733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Dtcte. 
Gorrosion (kj^rJu-gan). Also 5 oorrisoun, 5- 
6 ooroaion. [a. OF. corrosion or ad. L. eorrd^ 
si$n-om^ n. of action f. corrddtre to Cobbodb.] 

1 . The action or process of corroding ; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. 

a. Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 
c X400 Lanfrands Cirurg. op Alla scharpe corosivis if Iwt 

^i ben brent . , her corrisoun [MS. B coroeion] is le«sid. 1343 
Traheron Vigo*s Chirurg. v. 170, vL dyieases of the teeth, 
payne, corosion, etc. x6m Bacon Sylva f 36 It is . . a kinds 
of po>^n : for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by a 
Secret Malignity. 1799 Med. yml. I. A33 The corrosiem of 
the larger blood vessels. 188a Med. Temp. yml. No. 3a. 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of (the stomachj. 

b. Destruction by chemical action ; esf. by the 
action of acids, rust, etc. upon metal 

x6xs Woodall Surg, Meste Wka (1653^ *7^ Corrosion is cal- 
cination, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur. .Aouafortisy etc. into Calx. 17^8-7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav. <1760) IV, 334 Green borax or ehryeoeella., 
is nothing else but copper turned into rust by corrosion. 
1873 Urb Diet, Arts II. aSg Etdiing is the result of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal oa 
which the design has been laid down. 
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t a The gradnAl wnutmg Action of WAter, cor- 
renU, etc. ; eronoo. OAr. 

itAi Rimu in Trmiu, LXXI. 97 Tfav laitd 
kittk being «l wa^ on tlia increiM, ooraaiom a conoaion of 
the oppohitc banJc. 

a/T 

4VIOIO Hbalbt CVAri (1636) iii It wfll infect hla whole 
life with a continual corroaion. 1750 Johnson JtamtSUr 
So. 74 fa PeeviabiMsa..wcan ent happifleis by alow cor- 
voaion. 1I71 Famaa //it/. U, ^7 When the faith of 
ker priests has been eaten asray by the long corroaion of 
•naelcnowiedged doobl. 

8. rMrr. A melt or product of corrosion, as 
nut rarf, 

,1779, FoapvcB in PASl. Trams. LXX. 94 Arsenic unites with 
vitnoliCt nitraust and moriatic adds, lormang a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water. 

Oonroiive formeriy k^rAiiy), a. and 

/A Forms : a. 4-5 oorotlf, (-yf, -yfl), 5-6 00- 
roilve, (-yva), oorrocyra. (6 oorosyfe, 7 oor- 
roaif), 6- oorroslve. $, 5 ooraaif, 6 ooraaafa, 
eorrialya, -yaira, 7 -ialva, -If. 7. 6-7 co(r)- 
raaiva. See also CoBSiii, Cobutb. [a. F. cor- 
rest/, OF. c4»wt/, -ive (14th c. in Uttrd). The 
■tress being orig. on Ibe third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the second was obscure, and its 
Towel was represented by 4, i, a, and at length 
lost, gtvii^ the form Consivs. Since the 171b c. 
eprmologt^ indnenoe has caused the prevalence 
01 corrosive with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode^ corrosion \ this is found in Milton 16C7.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of corroding. 

1 . Having the quality of eating away or con- 
suming by chemied action : said of acids, etc. 

ri]|6 Chaucer Can. Ytam. Frol. 4 71 300 Of watrea 
coroaif [v.r. epeeaif 1 End of lymaylo 1471 Kiflit Cam/. 
AUh. Adra. in Aanm. (i6sa) too Wotera conroayve mnd 
waters ArdanL iflBs R. Scot Oiteav. lYi/ekcr. xiv. i. 295 
Waters coroaive. .waters of albificationa, etc. 1667 Eveltn 
Viacy 10 Sept, The corroaiue aire of London, lieo Hre- 
■CHBL Siud. Nmt. Phil. 111. v. <1851) 311 Quickbme and 
oil of vitriol .. exerciM a poweiful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable autwtancea iMt Fall Mali G. 17 
July fj/i You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over your . . wife. 

2 . Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
Ing organic tissue : a. said of diseases, etc. 

c 1400 La»ifraHc*t Cirurg. 78 Avicen aeih l>aet fier ben .vi. 
maner of ^ia ulcus . . siimme roroaif. sgay Amdsew Bruns- 
wyki s Distyll. IVaiers DJ b, Impostumes and other corosy ve 
■ores. i6fo Milton F. L. 11. 401 To heal the acarr of these 
corronive Fires, idyt Salmon Msd. in. xxii. 439 Cor- 
roHive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers. 1878 Harley Mat. 
Mad, 316 Violent corrosive poisons. 1877 Swinnurnb Note 
an C, Brants 37 It is a radical and mort^ plague-spot, cor- 
rosive and incurable. 

b. Afed. Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 
tions : Caustic, cscharotic. 

ri^BO LaM/rmnc’t Cirurr, 814 )Hs tea my^t do with a 
medicyne coroaif, save an hoot iren is oettere. 


Fylgr. Satvls 1. xxxi. (i8| 
Elyot Image Gov. 


Z 4 r 3 Lvoc. 
1) 33 A plaister corosyf, 1541 


>T Image Gao, er ^Ly fee good surgeons . , with corro- 
and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred and 
stinfeyng cores. ^ 1610 Markham Master/, ir clvi. 460 The 
medicines are either corrosiue, putrifactiue, or caustick. 
1751 Chrsterf. l^tt. III. cclii. 156 Not by taking anything 
corrosive to make you lean. Carlyle Past 4 Pres. 

(1858) 98 Some Saint- John's corrosive mixture. 

7. rgpa West rst Ft. Symbol $ loa B, Any such corra- 
siue, sbari>e or eager medicine. i8z8 M. Baret llarsssssem- 
ski/ 1. 7s 'J'he vnskilfuU Chirurgion, which hath applyed 
corrasiue medicines to a greene wound. 

Milton Tetrach. (1851) 9^4 Christ admimsters 
. . a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and putrid 
Kcencc. 

8. /r- a. Destructive, consuming, wasting, b. 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

ztfi Mulcabtbr Fasitions xxxvU. (1887) 166 Vnlawfull 
and corrosiue maintenaunce. a x6oo Hooker Becl. Pol. vi. 
iii. 1 4 There ariseth . . a pensive and corrosive denre that 
we had done otterwise. 1748 Young Nt. Tk. iii. 409 Ills 
^rosive, cares in^rtunate. 1776 G. Campbell Fkilos. 
Jlhet, (1801) I. 936 Th.Tt torpid but corrosive rest which is the 
greatest of all evils. 1849 C. Bronib hkirley xxi. 314 The 
most corrosive woe. z888 Amer. Humorist 5 May 74/9 Tlie 
fmee of nature as it is before the oorrosive hand of civiliza- 
tion sweeps acroH it. 

4 . OorroBivA mbliflaaitA 3 mercuric chloride or 
bichloride of mercury (Hg Clg), a white crystalline 
substance, which acts as a strong acrid poison. 

1706 PiiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Sublimate Carroshte^ox IVkiie 
Mercury t a strong Corrosive Powder . . us'd by Surgeons to 
eat away Corrupt or Proud Flesh, to cleanse old Ulcers, 
etc. S7«i Chambers Cyel. s.v. Mercury^ Corrosive subli- 
mate ot Mercury . . This sublimate is a i^lent escharotic. 
1803 Med. Jml. IX. 8t Corrosive ranriated gnicksilver. 
184a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ktn. (180) 11 . eyo/i Pills of 
corrosive sublimate hidden in his ciotnea 

B. 

1 . A substance that corrodes by chemical action ; 
an acid or the like. 

1471 Ripley Coat/. Alck. Adm. in Ashm. (1659^ lox 
Oyles with Corrosyves Imade. t6i6 F. Anthonib {/itle) 
Apologia or . . Gola . . made Potableand Medidnable with- 
out Corrosives. 1798-7 tr. KeysUde Trass. <1760) IV. 409 
A corrosive, compounded of one third of tartar and two- 
thirds of nitre. 

2 . Mod. A corrosive drug, remedy, etc. ; a 
caustic, escharotic, etc. 


€ 1400 Lmmfremds Cirurg. 349 Cotoeivii A ouiierSsBtivw 
we iistk b cininfie in mama emtsis. tdka Tunma Hes^l 
II. 180 Block Heltebor . . menged wko Conesmwu 1767 
Jago Edgekitt III. (R.V As sKarp conraeivet to the ichiriroat 
flesh. 1830 R. CmisnsoN Treed. Feiems 1. i. e Many of 
these irritams, such as arsenic, are in common qieech called 


7. i960 Daus tr. Sleidmt/e Comm. xxii. 346a, To lay 
to this disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
1636 Fbatlv Clams Myat, xx. sm In physicke the corasives 
sharpen the lenitives, and the lenitives mitigate the cora- 
•ivea^ 1698 G.. Sahuvs Fara/kr. pip. FaemSt yeb xiii. 
You Cormsivee into my wounds distilL 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 
pungent taste, rore. 

rm Plover Physic. Pulae.Waieh 89 The hot Taates In 
our Oiec . . such are the Acrid or CoROstves, as Mustard and 
Gariick \ the Aromatics as Ginger. 

t fiS' ^ Something that ' frets* or causes care 
or annoyance; a griei, annoyance, b. A sharp 
or caustic remedy (cf. a). Obs. 

a. c 1990 T. Ramset A Carosyfe to be layed terd 

unto the Hartes of all faythfull prdreMSOurs of Cbristcs 
Gospel. 1611-51 llURTON Anat, Mel. l ii. iv. iv. 150 I 1 i«y 
. . so meditate continually of It, that it is a perpetual corro- 
aivc. 1663 Clarendon Contem/l. Fs. Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, is a greater corro- 
sive, than the comfort of good is a cordial. 

B‘ *98* J Brll J/suldan*e Anew. Osar. 98a b, This is the 
Popes best cornzive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controvenics. s6oa Fulbbcks tsi Ft. Famll. 97 That . . 
their fathers faults (should be] a ccmtinuall conrLsiue. 

7. 1979 Lvly Eu/kues (Arb.) 99, 1 was halfe perswaded 

that they [women] . . would be comforters, but now I see 
they . . will be corrasiues. ,1988 Greene Fandssta (1607) 
18 In things past cure, care is a corasiue. 1630 E. Pelham 
Gods Fouler \n Collect, /'tfy. (Churchill) IV. 817/1 What a 
cutting Corasivc it would be to them, to he.ir of the un- 
timely deaths of their Children. i6S9 'I*. Wall Ckarae. 
Enemiee Ck. 43 What a corrmsive . . to the penitent soul of 
David, to hear Nathan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

t c. Something that consumes. Obs. rare. 

1533 Elvot Let. to Cromwell in Geo. (1883) p. xevi, 
Dowghters . . be grete corrosives of a title substance. 

If Tlie form corrasive has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv. of rddirc to scrape, and dis- 
tinguished from corrosive. 

T. Adams Ex/. 2 Peter ii. 9 They are our corrosives, 
corrasives, used only to pare off our excrements. 1696 
Blount Glossegr.^ Corrasive (from earrado)^ which scrapes 
togetlicr, shaves or spoils : This word is many iimeti mis- 
taken for Corfvsivst from Corrode. 

t Corrosiwef ^ Obs. Also 7 oarraalTe. [f. 
C 0 BRO 8 IVB xA] trans. To apply a corrosive to ; 
to consume or ‘ fret ’ as a corrosive ; to worry, vex, 
annoy, distress. 

1581 Rich FarrweUt^^C) 14 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 
1573 Dravton Miseries Q. Mara. Wks. 1753 II. 397 If any 
thing do corrosive his lireast. It was, that he was in base 
Engumd bom. 164a Koobrs 865 To have the dead 

fleiA deeply corrasived. 

Hence OorrosiTliig vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

Chettlk Kinde-harts Dr. ( 1B41) 22 Tranelers that, by 
incision, are able to case all atches .. Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, butchcrings. 1641 Br. 
Haix Rem. I Yks. (1660) 79 Let us take off the proud flesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im- 
pemtenc sinnera 

Oorrosively (VrdB*sivli>, adv. [f. CORROBTVB 
a. 4 - -LT ^.] In a corrosive manner. 

a Z69X Boyle fFks I. 363 (R.) At first it tasted somewhat 
corrosively. 1831 Frasers Mag. IV. i6g ITie traces of the 
French philosophy . . had woin themselves corrosively into 
his literary being. 

CoXTOBivenera (k^» Jb ^ivnes'). ff. as prec. + 
-NE88.] The quality of being corrosive. 

x6zx CoTCR., Corroshnti . . corrosiveness, a 1631 Donne 
FoemSy To Sir E. Herbert. Corrosivcncsse, or intense cold 
or heat. 1674 C. GoodallCh//. Physic. Plnd. (1676) 53 The 
corrosiveness of some juices. 17x7 Bradlev Fatn. Diet. 

H V. Cedar. Cedar . . used in Building . . would reform the 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 1876 W. C. Cart- 
wright Jesuits 935 1 'he sublimated corrosiveness of which 
has been steadily gnawing away . . every cleiuenc of or- 
ganic independence. 

Gorr08i*vity. rare-^. [f. C 0 RRO 8 IVB + -ITT. 
Cf. F. corrosiveU i6thc.] — CoBitOBiVRNBRS. 

1796 Peggr Anonym. 401 It must effect its mischief, 
therefore, by its corrosivity. 

Corrosoe, -ou, obs. ff. Cubasbow. 
t Corrou'Xlder. Obs. rare-\ [f. CoR-i + 
Rounder.] A fellow * rounder ’ ; a companion in 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

16x9 Lurhington Serm. in Fhenix {rfxiS) It. 485 Kpami- 
nondas walks the Round, and finding one Soldier asleep, 
some of the Corrounders intreat for him. 

Corrour, var. of currour : ice Courier. 
Corroye, obo. f. Curry v. 

CkimigMlt (kp'r<iigiint\ m. [ad. L. corrU- 
gbnt-emy pr. pple. of corrugdro to Cobauqate.] 
CoxTugating, wrinkling. 

1706 in Philufs {Cormgmnt museledU 17x1 in Bailey ; 
1759 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Oonn^^ata (ky^risigA), ppl. a. [ad. L. eorrii- 
gd/-us, pa. pple. odcorriigdrox see next] Wrinkled ; 
contracted into folds or wrinkles. Also Jig. 

^4* Young Nt, Tk. ix. 138a Extended views a narrow 
mind exteiMl; Push out its cmrrugaie, expansive make. 


COBRiraATOB. 

1840 New Mouthfo Mag. LVIII. 498 Howard. .wUh eem 
rugate brow now consigo^ PaioUes to the *ihelf • 

b. in Bot. end Zool Hovinf a wrinkled 
appearance; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, nsual^ wavy or curved. 

liii Kirrv 8c Sr. Entom . dBaB ) IV. xxxviii. 38 The eur- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited. b88o 
Gray Struct. Bot. iv. | 9. 133 Corrugate or Crumpled^ at 
the petals of a Poppy, appfies to the irr«siilar cniuii^ing of 
the othensdse plane coroim-leaves. 

Corrngata (kpTHfgr*t\ v. [f. L. corrBgM-^ 
ppL stem of corrugoro to wrinkle, f. cor^ {com-) 
intensive 4 rugdre to wrinkle f. riiga wrinkle.} 
trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles ; hence gen. to draw, contract, or bend 
into parallel folds or ridges ; to mark with ridges 
and iniTows. 

i6ae Vennex Via Recta (1650) x9o .^It exdteth the 
appetite by corrugating the mouth of the stomach. 1606 
ItACOM Syhfa | 964 Cmd and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract and Corrugate. lAcj/k Phil. Trans, XL 676 'I'o 
soften and smooth, the Sinuosities of the stomach. .that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated. 1718 
(^iNCY Cem/l. Dis/. 95 Whatsoever . . acts as a .Stimulus, 
and cri^ and corrugates the Fibres. 1786 tr. Beck/oreCs 
Vatkek (1834) 97 The haughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated with agony. 1839 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
II. Saab, It [the muscle] comigates the skin of the nose 
transversely. sSSoHAUUMTON/'^a. Geogr.'ia. soi^'angential 
thrusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea- valleya 

o. itUr. (lor rejl.) - To become corrugated. 

Z793 N. Tosriano Gangr. Sore Tkroai p. xiv. Whether 
the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 1893 Kane Grin, 
nell Ex/, xvi. 199 'I'he elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure. 

Hence Oo'rrugating vbl. sh. Corrugating ma- 
chi/tOf a machine for making corrugated iron. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

Corrugated (kp r‘Kg^ted), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 

-BDl.l 

1. Cn the skin : Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles. 

1603 Cockekam, wrinckled. 1856 Emerson 

Eug. Traits. Fersonal'^V^. (Bohn) II. 139 His face corru- 
gated, especially the large nose. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croiiic 146 Fain To. .laugh smooth Tby corrugated brow. 

2. trans/. Markeil as wilh wrinkles, i. e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows, spec, in Bot., 
Zool, etc. : cf. Corrugate a. 

z666 J. Smith Old Age 138 (.T.i [The palate] is . . covej^ 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities. 
1776 Withering JVnV. /Vom/ji(x7o6) 1 V. 67 Foliage brownuh 

5 reen.. puckered and comigatea. X844-S7 G. Bird Urin. 

hposits (ed 5) 365 When, mixed with acetic acid, tlie 
fluid part of the mucus, .coagulates into a thin senti-opaque 
corrugated membrane. tSSs Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves; 
as corrugated iron^ sheet iron so lx?nt (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like ; also corrtigahd gutta percka, 
glass, etc. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Slurw 131 P.atcnt Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. 1896 Engineer 1 . 49/3 
Wrought-iron corrugated bearing plates. 1887 Times 95 
Aug. 4/5 A large corrugated iron shed has been erected. 

Corn^ation Ckpr'wg^i /^). [ad, L. type 
^corrugation-em. f. corriigdre to Corrugate.] 

1. The action of corrugating or state of being 
coiTugatcd ; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. 

iSsST AYNBL Salerne'e Regim. D ij b, Verye hunger 
cometh by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the mouthe of the stumake. S619 Crooke 
Bod;^ 0/ Mam 745 The skinne of the forehead (which by bis 
tension and corrugation. .ilenion<^trateth the manifold affec- 
tions of the mindT. 1710 1 \ Fui.lfr Pkarm. Extern/, 22 
Convultuve Corrugations of tlie Fibres. 1836 Todd CycL 
Anat. 1 . 395 I Strong acids applied to arteries produce a 
corrugation or crisping of their structure. 

2. concr. A wrinkle, fold, lurrow, or groove 
formed by the contraction of a soft surface or the 
inditing of a hard one. 

t 8 s 9 E. Jesse Jml. Nat. 53 An oak, with all the corru- 
gations, twistings, furrows, and irregularities which this 
tree, .generally exhibits. 1897 H. Miller Test. Rocks 924 
Another element of strength, ^hat which has of late been 
introduced into iron roofii, which by means of their corruga- 
tions. .are made to span over wide spaces, without the sup- 
port of beams or rafters. 187a C. King Sierra Nev. i. x A 
succession of mountain chains folded in broad corrugations. 

Corrngative (kpr^wg^itiv), a. rare. [f. Cor- 
rugate v.* see-ivE.] Characterized by corrugatioo. 

s866 Treas, Bot., Corrugated, Corrugative, when the 
parts are crumpled up irregularly, as the petals of the 
poppy, or the skin of some seeds. 

CorrngEto- (kpr’Kg^i'tp\ cflanblning form of 
Corrugate a,, eb in corrugato-striate, having cor- 
TUgite striations or stripes. 

1B46 Dana Zoe/k. (1848) 136 Sides smooth, but somewhat 
corrugato-striate. 

Corrngator (kpTi«g^tu). [a. mod.L. corru* 
gator, agent-n. f. corriigdre to Corrugate.] 

1. Anything which corrugates or causes oorru- 
gutioQ. rare. 

1780 A. Monro Anat. exs Styptics, and other like conw 
gators, are vainly applied. 



ooBBunraD. 

a. jimat. SMh of the two taMai mi^ wlii<& 
contract the brows In the Action of ^wnlnff. 

plligtsfSrsSi^iss^^ 

^ oomigjttonH by tbabr m! 
lownr e3febto«B and briiw Chcoi toevtber, 
F^dnfvertiGRl furrows on tho forehc that U, u frowiK 

tOorru-gtt, If. Oh.-^ [ad. L. fPrHi^fv to 
COBBOOATI. Cf. also OF. fOfrajf/er.l (Sec qnot) 
CocKBRAM, C^rrm, to frowu, to wnn^e. 

Corru'gent. a. M Istaken form of Co&bugabt ; 
in c^rrujpeni mirxr/r « Corbooator a. 

* 7*7 CHAUiuua C/ci.f C^rrmgtmi mmcU^ the sumo ns 
€ 9 rmgat 0 r su^erciUL sSiS in Toou; and in mod. Diets. 

t Oorni*iMd9 fpL a. Obs, nonce-ivd. [f. Cob- 
ruined^ prob. alter L. ewruh^ to fail together 
in ruin : see Con-.l Altogether ruined. 

1047 WAao. 9 tM^. 37 The Stale then corrupted 

and now corruined by their pride and negUgence. 

t Oorrampf tf. Ois. Also 4 -5 oorompe, 
oonaznpe, 5 oorroumpe, oorumppe, erompe, 
5-6 oorrompa. [a. OF. coro/ri/re, corrumprg 
(mod«F. corr^mpre (^rrompre^ iL corromptre) 
j— L n €orrump-gre to break in pieces, destroy, ruin, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
bribe, f. €or~ together, altogether rumpgn to 
break, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. alao to spoil 
by decomposition, rot, render putrid.] 

L tram. To bring to naught, destroy, max, a^xiU, 
render us^'less. 

01340 HAMroLS Pinlitr i. t Moryn or roaiKiwalm. .F* 
nerand corompis all men. C1374 Chaucer Boeth, iii. xL 98 
Hunges |<at ben contraijes and cnemys Gorompen hem. 
saSa WvcLiP Hos, ii. IS. I shal corrumpe, cr duimye^ hir 
vyne ^eerd, and hir fijgo tree. 1489 Caxton B'attfs of A, 
If. xxxvi. 154 By the softnes of tliees thinges.. the stroke of 
the cn|^ Khal be corromped and vayne. 

2 . To decompose, cause to rot or decay; to 
infect or taint laith corruption. 

1340 Hampouc Pr, CwMC. 850 It myght F« ayr swa cor- 
mn^iud mak pat men Faro? F^ deoe suld take. 


Wycur I Cor. v. 6 A litil sour dowt corumpUh, 

Barth Do P. R. xt. xiii. (1589) 


etemall, 


corumpable. 


sjBa 

do/outiiA, 

e eolfCt. 139B 'i'RKViSA Barth Do P. R. xt. xni. (1589; 
164 Thunder . . corrumpeth wine in tuns. 1460-^ Bh. 
Qum/ossettco 1. a Kir I'orrumpeF ■ Fing a*noon. ^risax 
Skrlton Bk. 3 Foloit He loseln his soule, and corrompeth 
his body. 

8. To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 
01340 Hampolk/’xo/. V. 1 1 Stynkand wordes Fat conimpis 
Fc herers. 1340 Ayomb 140 pet hi ne hy yconimped ne by 
ydele bliB<ie, ne be zor^e, etc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 83 
Crysten men corrumped by the manages .. that they, .make 
wyth the sarasyns. c 1331 Dbwes introd. i'r. in Palsgr. 941 
To corrumpe or corrupt, corompro, 

4 . To corrupt by bribery. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) VII. 394 Kyng William 
corumpede Fo wardeyncs wiF money. 1474 Caxton Chotso 
•6 By gold ne silucr ne shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

6. To corrupt (language). 

To 1400 Morto Arth. 3478 Of langage of Rome, Of Latyne 
corroiimppede alle. 

0 . intr. To become corrupt ; to putrefy or rot 
€ 1374 Chaucer Booth. 111 xi. 96 Whan it forletiF to ben 
oone, it mot nedis dien and corrumpe to-gidre. ^1400 
Laf^oHi’o Cirurf, 77 To greet aboundaunce of mater 
corrumpinge. i^fo^ Bk. Qutntossonco 1. a It schal not cor- 
mmpe ne rote whilis it is Fcrinnc. 

t Corru'mpablWv a, Obs, Also 5 oorroznp-. 
[a. OF. co[r)rumpabie, corrampabUy f. ctfrrotnpro 
CoRRUMP : see -ablb.I « Corruptiblh. 

0 13B6 Chaucer Ao/t. T. 9149 Of a th^mg that parfit is 
and stable Descendynge so til it be corrumpable \v. r. co- 
rumpable]. c s^ Lvuc. Bochou vi. xv.(x554) 163 a, Of soule 
of body corumpable. 1480 Caxton Ovido Mot. 

- i---..- 

_ ^ , forld 

corrumpable with his couetyses. 

t Gomiiapoion. Ohs. An early by-form of 
COBUUFTION : cf. COBRIIMP. 

a 1340 Hampols/’m/^Ixui. 93 Swa is pride commpeioun 
of luf. s^ — Pr, Conte. 6153 elementes alle sal Fan dene 
be Of alle corrumpetouns Fat we here se. e 1400 Lanfrotne’o 
Cirurg. 117 If Fat ony Fing of corrumpeioun abide pe place 
schal be opened wiF an instrument. 

t CorrUllipent, a- Obs. Also >ant. [ad. L. 
corrumpent*€m, pr. pple. of conrumpgre to Cor- 
BUPT : in F. earrompant.'] Corrupting, destructive. 

1607 Schol. Din. oogot. Antichr. 1. i 98 This chaunge ror- 
rumpent of the forme. IHd. 11. v. 19 The onelycomimpent 
altering that can be iimmed. sbsfi R France North, Mem. 
(tSai) 41 Such corrumpant grandees, that think whole 
kingooms gobbets not great enough, .to satiate their appe- 
tites. 

t OorraHITOr, -onr. Ohs. rare. [In 15 th c. 
eerumpour, a. UF. ca^r)rompeur, -rumpeur, f. rar^ 
rampre.l ■■ Cobrdftbr. 

1494 Caxton Chooto 111. vii, Thou hast the eyen of comm- 
pour of children, and art as a traytre. 1483 — GoUi. Log. 
63 /i Corumper of the lawe. 

t Oom'P, -U*ppa. V. Obs. By-form of CoB- 
RDPT V. [prob. partly due to taking the pa. pple. 
and pa. t. ecmept as earrup + / ; cfl the Sc. carrup- 
piiA Hence Oomippad ppl. a. 

14^ CoUK Angl 76 To Oomipe, eom^^pore. 1333 
Gau Riehi Vooy (i 887) 17 In thair corruppit mind. 1333 
CovaaDALB Sod x. t Deed flyes y* caormppe swete oyat- 
a 1330 TiNr>ALE Expot. t John it 15 


xiiL xvti, TiMt whyche was mort^^nd coirompable. 
— Gold, Log. 958/3 Be not thou wrothe to leue ths t 


the Scriptura with false gloses. 


_ To cormppe 
iggi Aaa Hamilton 


loss 

Cetkdi, (stta> tf r o to f a B sia tihat ssilit camiMi it diwpi 
/Mf.oi lUtiomiptteayve waththaeimaiiLof thaiv 
eteio 

Oovnipt (k/iv'pt), ^pl. a. Also 4 oortipt(e, 
oosrapto, (a oofruppte). [a. OF. et^i^rupi 
(14th c. in Littit) or ad. ]U earrmpHd, pa. pple. 
ofeamtmpgrei tee CoBBUMF. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syUaUe.} 

T A. as pp/e. Corrupted, depraved, spoiled. 

*.89 Hare wyt is al myswtnt and eornpt asi 


1340 Ayonh. 89 Hare wyt is al myswtnL ,, 

tbaauehofFE.^wyfmangratiaydchiida rtjfiSCHAUcn 
Part. T. p 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupL 1484 Caxtqn CnrioU 5 That he be not corrupt or 
coromped. sMy Pavnel liarday'o Jngurth 36 b, How he 
had corrupt the estates of Rome with nis treasur. $ 1600 
SuAKa Sona. cxxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookea 
B. as adj. 

1 . Changed from the naturally sound condition. 
esp. by decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipient ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled hy that which causes decay, arch. 

ctjllo WYCLirj'e/. Wkt. HI. 91 pou schalt have pestilence 
and fevere, cold, and brennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
e isM Chaucem Moreh, T. xooS A wyldc fyr and corrupt 
TCstilence So falle vp on youre bod yes yet to nygUt. e 140a 
Maundkv. (Kuxb.) xvti. 76 Men duse it in medicines.. for 
elensing of corrupCe bluda c X400 Lat^rando Cirurg. 59 
It cif^b to F« wounde F« corrupt mater ^t is in F* plaim 



193 The water.. having gotten a corrupt quality by’tbe 
nature aud corruption of the mettall. t0S7 Milton P. L. 
X. 69s Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot. Corrupt and 
Pe^tlTenL syfiy Gooch Treat, lyouttdt 1 . 990 A corrupt 
and stagnant air causes various disorders, and the worst 
kind of levers. 

b. Said of the blood of one legally attainted : 
see Corruption a b. 

1641 Tormot do la 80 Wlien any is attainted of 
Felony or Treason, then his blond is said to bee corrupt, by 
meanes whereof his children, luxr any of his Bloud, cannot 
be beires to him, or to any other Ancestour. a sSga 
Beni HAM Prime. Penal Law Wks. 1843 I. 480 No title can 
be deduced through the corrupt blood of the father. 

1 2 . Spoiled by base additions ; adulterated ; 
debased, Obs. 

138s Act 83 AVix. c. B I z A greate parte of the waxe made 
and melted within this Keahiie hath byn founds to bee of 
late verye corrupt hy reason of the deceyptfnll mixture 
thereof. 1883 Col Roc. Ponnsylv. 1 . 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money. 

3 . Debased in character; infected with evil; 
depraved ; perverted ; evil, wicked. 

c 1393 E. R. Allit. P. B aSx lie knew vche contra corupta 
in hit selum. e 1380 Antecrht in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclff 113 
piia corupt in mynde wiFstoden treuF. X494 Fauvan 
Chron v. txxxi. <9 Perceyuyiige his cormpC my^a. 1337 
N, T. (Genev.) Eph. tv. 99 Let no corrupt communication 
procede out of your mouthes. 1371 ^ldinc Calvin on Ps. 
1. X The corrupter that the world », so mucha the more 
carefully must wee shunne all noysome felosbippe. iMfi 
SBAxa Merck. F. lu. ii. 75. 104s Milton Animadv. Wks. 
(1831) 9 o 6 A Liturgie which had no lieing. .but fromthecor- 
ruptest timas. xyeS S. Hayward Sorm. i. xx However diw- 
vreeable this trutn may appear to romipt nature. tSgy H. 
Reed Loct. Eng Poets viti. 981 Charles II came back., 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals. 1877 Sparrow Sorm. 
viii. xox A corrupt form of Cbristuinity. 

4 . Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty; induenced by bribery or the 
like ; venal. a. Of persons. 

tape Gower Con/. I. 8x7 Hut sodainly the Juga he nome, 
Whiw corrupt sat upon the dome, imz Elsinc Dobaiot 
Ho. Lords (1870) 16 The L. Chancellor » accused to be a 
corrupt judge. 1797 Burke Corr. (1844) II. X94 There 
never was, for any long time, a con^t representative of a 
virtuous people. 1838 Lytton AlUe iii. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt ill the disposition of his patronage, sfigg 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, III. 547 Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are cormpt already. 1870 N. Amor. Rev. CXXIlf. 
1^9 A corruptionist and the pre^etor of a corrupt legisla- 
tive squadron. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

Corrupt Practices (at parliamentary, municipal, and other 
elertions) : such formA of bnbery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and punishable by the various Corrupt and 
Illegal Prtteiices Acts^ notably that of 1883. 

I A iw Slrype Ann. Ref, I. xxxv. 387 That corrupt labour 
was made for his deliverance under queen Mary. s03i-« 
High Commission Coues (Camden) 319 Discharged them . . 
firom being publique Notaryes, fen’ their makeing of false 
and corrupt acts, s8io Wellington in Gurw. Dosp. V. 534, 

1 have no reason to believe that there is anything corr^ 
in the transaction. 1863 H Cox Instit. 1. viii 117 llie 
general laws against corrupt practices at elections 
6. Of language, texts, etc. : Destroyed in purity, 
debased; altered from the original or correct 
condition tw ignorance, CBrelessaess^ additions, 
etc. ; vitiated by errors or alterations. 

<1300 Chaucer Man d Law's T. 4»x A maner Latyn 
corrupt was hir speche, But algates thcr was she vnder- 
stonde. Jove Apol. Ttndale n The oopie was so 

corrupt, s^ Iathgow Trao. vii. ( i68a) 3x8 Both Tongues 
being a oormpt ArabicE S740 Theobald Pr%f. to Shahs.y 
Shak^are's has in a girat measure resembled chat 
of a corrupt Classick. Ibid. The emendation of corrupt 
passages. 1760-78 tr. Juan 0 Ullodt Voy. (ad. fi 11 . 30 
Rimac, an Indian word . . from a corrupt pronuaciation of 
which word the Spaniards have derived Lima, sfigi Mac- 
AULAV Ets„ Crokor^t Boswell note, A grossly corrupt pas- 
sage from the * la 4 fsMt of Euripides. iMi Fuxbman Norm. 


mmsdiikL casruid fo rt n of ndtrddtoiiniteh 

Intffibittq. 

temmd directly to JL iorrtijM^t ppL fitont of €fr-> 
rmmpgtdy and tfcnted at tbe Eag Uiii wtmmmhahm 
of that verb, to the saperseifiloo of CfHunniF w. 
After the fbrmaaon of the vb,, wa» Wbtd 

for tome time as its pa.pple., beside gprtmfiidx 
and is ibnnd also as a short form of the pa. teOse* j 
!• trasu. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fraitf of other 
ofganie antter) by physical disaciliMioii or potr*^ 
decomposition; to timi from a souid mto 
unsound impure condition ; to cfioie to 'go bi 4 * I 
to make rotten or rotting, onrfl. 

S3IM Wveuv a Cor. iv, x 0 fhoiq tbe like Chat Is witfNMMB- 
forth, oiiiN maa be corrupdd ; noiheleaa that asaa that is 
withinne forth, is ronawio. 11P7 XaiviaA Migim (Eotli} 
111. 991 A body may be fordoo mmI oomipled. ssgg Kmin 
Duadet 16 The vytalsa Pudogl OdsniptoA by Uki^ waler 
at the rifres cuyll closed. 1177 » Oeooa HortabenEt MutE 
iv. (i|^) 184 motrginy Bismde conmpiath hooy. s0iia 
CArr.SMiTH yhgiHia v.ipsltbetiigoutaudythoqiiaUlyoi 
the place, either to kill, or cure quWy, as tbe bmisN are 
more or less corrupted. 1639 Lithoow Trav. v. (168a) lie 
The infectious air, that corrupted tbe blood of stranmNni. 
17^ H. HuNTua tr. St. Pierrdt Stud. Nat. IK vfS 
Fruits, which, .must have perfurmed a voyage m ihriy or 
founoore leagnea, without beiDg corrupled. 

b. l^id in reference to the blood of attidnted 

persons : see Cobruption 2 b. 

s 39 < SiiAKS. x Hon. F/, u. iv. 93 And by hit TiNasca. 
stand's! not thou attainted. Corrupted, ana exempt from 
ancient Gentry T tdoB Coke On Litt • 745 By his attainder 
of Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and cormpiad 
aa. .his children cannot be heyms to him. ilsi Cbvisb 
Digest (ed. a) UI. 346 The attainder of the father only 
corrupts tbe lineal blood, and not the coDatcfal Mood 
between tbe brothers. 

2 . To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid matter; to infect, taint, 
render morbid. 

ss4l Hall Chron. ss3 [The Coeml was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague : whereby iwoo partes 
of the perale. .wer destroyed. sgSg FuucB Meteors (1640) 
z6 This kinde of Exhalation corrupteth the am, which 
infecteth the bodies of men and beasls. afiyi It. Bobvm 
Disc. IVind 173 Suffocating Air, which iafsata tbq Burn- 
ing Zone ; where the whole Masse i 
able heats. 


I is corrupted with iatoler- 


t b. To adulterate. Ohs. 
igik Act 03 Elit.c. 8 . 1 4 Bverye Person and Fenooa that 
shall corrupta the Hoony. .with any dooeyplfitU myxture. 
ahail forfeyte tho Bamlf. 1697 944 U 

any. . Vintnera shall Corrupt os Aduliarmte any Wine. 

8. To render morally unsound or * rotten ’ ; to 
destroy the moral parity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality) ; to debns^ defrle. 

0 iBDo Cursor M. (Gbtt.) 1353 headitm. How manss sbno 
Fat I of mene. Corrupt all F*> world bideiie. sj|M Wveus 
Gon, vi. xa Al ibrsotne flehs had eoruptUi bis warn vpon the 
enha. i 0 a 0-34 Tindalb i Cor, xv. 33 Be Bot deceaved : 
malicious speokingas rarropte good manoonL igao Palsgr. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted, Bbay Skaeb. 
Cor. iv. iii. » The fittest time to corrupt b bibds Wife, is 
when abee's mine out with her HttsbancL ssBi Gibbon Dss 4 
0/''.XEviii. 111 .^ Tbe worship of saints snd relics corrupted 
the pure and peifect simplicity of the ChristiaumcNial. sfiiy 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amor. IL 360 Tho regard to wealth, 
aa the most impoitant object in hfe, which eatenaivehreor- 
rupu Asaericans. ifiys Moblbv Fs/roisv (1886) 156 Lewis 
XV., perhaps the most worthless of all tbs creatuiea that 
monarchy hiu ever corrupted. 

4 . To destroy or pervert the integrity or fidelity 
of (a person) in his discharge of efuty ; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithinlly ; to make venal ; 
to bribe. 

r54B Hall Chron. 138 By eorruptyng with money diverse 
Burgesses of the towne. 1396 SnNSBi P\ Q. v. Il 93 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly lueedc. tfigs Hobebb 
Leviath. 11. xxviL 154 Upon hope of escaplag puniahinenL 
by corrupting publique Jfust ice. 1848 Macaulay iliot. Eng, 
IL 990 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be d«- 
ceived. x8ds Mill in Mom, Star 6 July, A lavish expendi- 
tare of money, in corrupting the electors. 

b. with adverbial extension. 

x6oi Snaes. Alls Well iv. tii. 004 Whether . . it were not 
pofudhle with welkwaighing summes of gold to oorrupt him 
to a reuolt. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 368 lEe greatest part 
Of Mankind thi^ corrupted to forsMe God their Creator. 
1949 Fielding Tom Jones v. vii, Tbe disease applies to the 
h renefa military politics and corrupts nature over to his aide. 
x79|8 Anti* Jacobin xxxi, Endeavouring to corrupt tho 
waiter to mingle poison with the food. 

1 6 . To pervert the text or aenie of (a law, etc.) 
by altering it for evil ends. Obs. 

sjfia WvcLir Prov, ProL, Oure writen tbio^ • . that ben 
^ corup^. ig^^Csee Coriuvtiho N. 1]. NSggI 


Tuidalb Exp. 


Title-p., The restoring ; 


Moses lawcorrupte b> tho Scribes and Pharisea 
9 Cor. iL 17 Wee are not as inany which oormpt the wont 
of God. 1039 Pearson CfVMf ii. 130 N9^* Ibo Mahometans, 
who could not deny but they [those words of the psalm] 
were spoken of the Moiwias, were forced to corrupt the text. 
1709 hbaenb Collect. 4 Oct,. Tbe Hereticks corrupt^ Cbo 
New Testament. 

6. To destroy the purity of (a langnago), the 
correctness or original form of (a written pnsMge, 
a word, etc.) ; to alter (language) for the wone 
os judged by the itandani of the original 



OOBBUFTSO, 


1024 


COBBUPTXOir. 


J?. y«hn$on'a Kingd, 4 C^mw. 371 Thctr laogiuig* 
la iulian, but corrupted with the Grecke, Freoch, and 
Spanish. 1699 Dampibs II. 11. L 16 By the Spaniards 
/s/ai ArfMos, but the fingltsh Seamen ..corrupt the 
same stranjpely» and some call it the Ifttarti, others the 
DeiarcHssfs. 176! Johnson Pnf/l t« Shaks. Wka. IX. S77 
The faults of all [the Publishers] . . have . . corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery. iMi Skbat EtymoL 
Did. av. CutiMi, Hence the word was corrupted to cur» 

t/fOJCt. 

7 . To BpoU (anythmg) in quality : f a thing 
material. Ods. 

>5*^34 Tindalb Mad, vl, 19 Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, where rust and mothes corrupts 
[s6ii doth corrupt, sWi doth consume], 1665 Lift Earl 
Estex in Sflect, Harl. Afitc. (1793) >64 Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move. 

b. a thing not material : To spoil, mar. arch. 
idea M ASSTON Ant. ^ Md. iv.Wks. 1856 1 . 48 Thou hast had 
a good voice, if this colde marshe. .have not corrupted it. 
1603 Knollbs Hid. Turks 79a Hee was . called backs again 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. i6ja J. Hay- 
WASD tr. Biondfs Eromtna 161 The Princesse. .finding now 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird 15 Plenty corrupts 
Che melody That made thee famous once, when youn^. 
t 8. To break up the constitution or existing 
form of ; to dissolve, destroy. Ohs. 

Stanley Hist. Pkilos, (170 it sao/i Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten., is generated the Number Nine 
..of Nine corrupted is generated 'J'en, by addition of One. 
sysp Clabkb RohaulPs Hat, PkiL 17 We say an egg is 
corrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a cliicken in 
its place. 

9 . intr. To become corrupt or putrid, to *go 
bad ' ; to undergo decomposition ; to putrefy, rot, 
decay. 

C13M Chaucer Knis. T. 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth. 1^ Pilfr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 64 h. Take away thy souIe, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh. 1563 Fulkb Mdtars 63 b. Gold 
never comiptetn by rust. Shaks. Htn. F, v. ii. 40 All 
her Husbandry doth lye on neape^ Corrupting in it owns 
fertilitia. c ifiag Milton Death Fair Infant 30 Yet can I 
not persuade me thou art dead, Or that thy corse corrupts 
in earth’s dark womb. 171a J. J amks tr. Le Btonats Garden- 
inf eoa Stagnant Water is. .ve^ subject Co corrupt, and to 
stink. 1803 WiTTMAN Trav. Turkey 69 The carcasses of 
dead animals, .were scattered in great abundance among the 
Cents, to corrupt and moulder away, 
b. of moral decay. 

1998 Mbses Palladis T., In these declining and corrupting 
times. s6sa Bacon Eet.^ Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.)488 In a 
slothful! Peace, both courages will effeminate, and maners 
corrupt. 1818 SoUTHBY Peefi Pilgr. iv. xx The human 
mind Corrupts and goes to wreck. 187s Spuigron Treat. 
Dav, Ps. Iviii. 8 Every unregeneraCe man is an abortion. 
He corrupts in the darkness of sin. 

Oomptod Ck^ ptdd), ppl, a, [t CoBRUPT 
V. 4- -BD.J Made or become corrupt (in various 
t'^nse*) ; -Corrupt ppl. a, 

1963 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxv. 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. s»i Ad 23 Elit. c. 8. 
I X, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall nappen to bee solde. 
ifios Shaks. Ham. in. iii. 57 In the corrupted currants of 
this world, Offence’s gilded hand may shone by lustice. 
i6oj3 Knollbs Hht, Turks (1638) ^ lliis corrupted 
traitor. 1699 Bbntlky Pkal. xii. 397 The present copy of 
Scylax, one of Che most corrupted books in tne world. lygx 
Swift On hit Z>raM, They argue no corrupted mind In him. 
1768 Johnson Pre/. te Saaks. Wks. IX. 991 The emenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 
500 The sap of corrupted wood, wfk J. H. N bwman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . 1. i. 44 A pagan, who had some notion of Christianity 
in a corrupted form. 

Hence ODrru'ptadly adv., OomL'ptad&888. 
s6io Healey . 9 /. Aujr. Citiee/Gad iti. ii. X09 The senat 
• .judged ten yeares together moat partially, and most cor- 
ruptedly. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 90 Our native 
corrupted nesse. 1694 Sloans in Phil. Trans. XVI II. 62 
Fowls, .called Cuntur, and by the Spaniards corruptedly 
Candor, i8z7 Dbntham Pari. R^. Cateeh, (x8i8) 73 The 
Judges, .are tnus kept . .in a state, .of. .corruptedness, 1851 
G. S. Fabeb Many Mansions note^ Referenres to 

Pagan M]rthology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patriarchism. 

Corruptari -07 (k^nrptaj). Also 6 -ar, -our. 
ff. Corrupt v. -f -er ^ ; also spelt -or, like the 
L. agent-n. from corrumpiret and in 16th c. 
with Anglo- Fr. ending -owr-modF. corrupteur.^ 
One who or that which corrupts : in various 
senses. 

1938 Starkey England 11. L X50 Lyre alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chastyte. 1946 Balk Eng. Notaries i. (R.), 
Her Gorruptour being biheaoed. 1981 M iilcastbr Positions 
iv. ( 1887) ^ muLTi moisture, the corrupter of such car- 
casses. 1696 Peynnb Demurrer 99 They were corrupters 
and counteneiters of the Kings mony. 16^ Teahebnb Ckr. 
Ethics XV. 99 X The artifices of comiptors. 1709 Steele 
TatUr Na 63 p 5 The great Corrupter of our Manners 
and Morality. 1791-1893 D’Israbli Cur, Lit., Hew Words, 
III. 96 There are three foul comiptors of a language: 
caprice, affectation, and ignorance. 1880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 6a The apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
motives to corrupters of the truth. 

b. One guilty of bribery or * corrupt practices . 
t8xe Bbntham Packing (i8ai) 47 Corruptors, regular or 
casual. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. xi6 Bribery is not only 
an offence in the corruptor, but also in the person receiving 
the bribe. t886 Spectator 6 Mar. 3x3/9 The vote might be 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. 

Oomi'ptftll, rare. ff. Corrupt v. -ful, 
after words like harmful^ hurtful^ in which the 


first element Is a sb., but is liable to be thought a 
verb.] Full of corrupting influence ; fraught with 
corruption. 

1996 SrsNSEa F, Q, v. xt 54 She . . with oorrupcftill IF/, 
corrupted] bribes is to untruth distrayned. a 1891 Joanna 
Bailue (OgilvieX Boasting of this honourable borough to 
support its own dignity aM independency against aU cor- 
nmtful encroachments. 

CorrnptibilitjF (k^tNptibi llti). [ad. L. cor^ 
ruptihilitds (Tertnllian), f. corruptihilis : see next 
and -ITT. Also mod.F. corrupiibtliU^ The quality 
of being corruptible. 

1 * 5 * 8-34 IncorruptihiUte\ tee CoxRumsLK x.l 01680 
Chaknock in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. cii. 95 'Inose that 
are freest from co* niptihility and change. 1791 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (x779» ll. Ui. 197 He hoped to profit, .by the 
corruptibility of ner guardian. 1847 Dr Quincby Protes- 
tantism, Wks. 1869 Vn. zifiThecoiruptibilities pf perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Blunt Did, Sects (1886) 498/9 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corrni^ble ^k^m ptib l), a. Also 7 -abla. 
[a. F, corruptible (14th c.) or ad. I... corruptibiHs, 
f. ppl. stem of corrumpAre to Corrupt ; see -dlb.] 
1 . Liable to corruption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.] 

1340 Hamfolk Pr. CoHsc. 8860 Made of corruptybelle 
matere. m 1400-90 Alexander 3439 A coruptible kyng of 
clay fourmed. 191^-34 Tindalb x Cor. ix. 95 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vneor- 
ruptible croune. Ibid. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortall mutt put on immortalite. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of Itself but a corruptible and earthly creature, sfipa Ray 
Distol. World 90 They held that the World is corruptible. 
1798 SouTHRV Occas. Pieces v, The soul Inhabits still its 
corruptible clay, s^ C Bronte J. Eyre vi. In putting off 
our corruptible bodies. 

1 2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Obs. 

^ 1588 Cog AN Haven Health li. ^1636) 65 Onyons. .engender 
ill humours and corruptible putrifactions in the stoinack. 
s6ao Vknnbr Fta Recta vii. 116 They., engender winde, 
and increase crude and corruptible humours. 

3 . Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bribery or corrupt practices. 

1677 Orrery Art of War 43 If an Officer . . be false, cor- 
rupted, or corniptable. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. 98 The 
House of Commons, .was itself corruptible. 1884 Carlylb 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 52 x Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4 . Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ruption. 

1887 Koget Old French xoo The |>eniistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible m in some [forms] is a curiosity. 

[f. prcc. 4 ^ -KK 88 .] The 
quality orbeing corruptible ; corruptibility. 

1398 [see iNooRRurriBLENRss]. ^ s89o Vbnnbr Via Recta vii. 
xx4 The corruptiblenesse of their substance. ^ Art Con- 

tentm, iv. | 9. 193 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials. 1890^ Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 75 The symbol of 
inherent corruptibleness. 

Corruptibly (k^wptibli), adv. [f. Bf prec. 

4- -LY 2.] In a corruptible manner ; so as to be 
corrupts. 

1598 J. Hkywood Slider 8 F. vii. 34 Ix>ue (namely self 
loue) corruptibly growyng. 1599 Shake. John v. vii a The 
life of all his blood Is touch'd corruptibly. 

CorruptiXLtf (k^rv ptii) vbl. Sb, [f. CoBRUFT 
V. 4 - -iNo*.] The action of the verb Corrupt. 

1989-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Manus in iudicio abstinere, , 
to refraine giving bribes, and corrupting of judges, a z8a8 
Bacon Hew Atl., Without all corrupting. 1877 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. xii 944 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. 

Corra'pti]igt//f- [f- ** prec. + -ino *.] 

1 . That corrupts {Irans.) i see the verb. 

1909 Barclay Sky/ qf Folvt (1570) 107 That which Is 
written both playne and holyly. By their corrupting and 
vnlawful glose , . they bring to damnable heresie. 1994 
Shaks. Rich. III. iv. Ii. 34. Play Stucleym Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. (1878) 919 The way. .by force or by corrupting 
gold. To step into the throne. 17M Bukkb Corr. (16441 1 IL 
436 Power u a very corrupting thing, especially low and 
jobbish power. 1839 T hirlwall Greece VII. 963 A tyranny 
more degrading and corrupting than any she had hitherto 
ei^erienced. 

2 . That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 

1587 TrieUl Treat. (1850) 6 How be it, it is not golde al- 

wayes that doth shine. But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation. 1774 Goldsm. HeU. Hist. <1776) V. 93 Fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting, i860 Rue- 
kin Mod, Paint. viiL i. § 5 When .. living, wo called it puio 
. . when . . corrupting, .we call it impure. 

Co r r upti on (k^ivp/aa). Forms: 4-5 oor- 
rupoioun, oorupoioun, -oion, 4 oormpoyone, 
4 6 -oion, 5-6 -oyon, -done, 5 -tyown, 6 -tlone, 
(ooronption^ 6- oorraption. [a. F. corruption 
( 1 3 th c.), in OF. also -Hun, -<ion, ad. L. corrup- 
tidn-em, n. of action from corrum^fre to corrupt. 
Adopted from theological Latin.] The action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted ; the con- 
dition of being corrupt; corrupt matter; a cor- 
rupt example or form ; corrupting agency : in the 
various physical, moral, and transferred applica- 
tions of Corrupt. 

I. PhysicaL 

fl. The destruction or spoiling of anything, esp, 
by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


tendant nnwholesomeness 
putrefaction. Obs, 


and loathsomeness ; 


*377 Lanol P. pi, B. xx. 98 Kynde come after with 
many kene sores, As pukkes aod pmtUences and nux^ 
poeple ahente ; So kynde borw corupciouns kiilled ful 
manye. sgSa Wvclip Dots, iii. 99 Loo 1 1 see foure mm i . 
walkynge in mydil of the fyra, and no thing of corrupdoua 
is in hem. Mauhobv. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In Iwt abbey 

commes neuer fleess, ne flyes, ne nan o^er swilk vermyn of 
oorrupcioun. 1998 Phabb Bh, ChiUIr, (xsss) R ij b, The 
hole body falleth in distemper . . it procedeth commonly by 
comxpcioa of the milke. i8a8 Bacon Sylvs f 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that nasta to corruption, that is conceived. 1718 J. 
Chamberlaynb Re/tg. Phiios, (1730) 1 . iu. f a 'Hie nakd 
Bone can rarely endure the Air wittiout Corruption. 
ytg. 18x3 Shake. Hen. VIII. iv. ii. 71 After my death, I 
wish no other Herald. .To kee(M mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith, 
b. spec. Decomposition as a consequence of 
death ; dissolution. 

a 1340 Hampolb PteUier xv. zo Ne Jbou sail gif >i haligh 
to see corupcioun. sjia Wyglip i Cor, xv. 99 The a3en 
rysinge of aeed men. It is sowun in corupcioun. esaeo 
Destr, Troy 10787 His corse . . come to corupcioun, as his 
kynd askea. 1933 Gau Richt Vay (x888) 34 Yair sal be im 
generacione na corrupcione eftir awmis day. 1619 Crookb 
aodg of Man 19 If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at thoM parts which are most sub- 
iect to corruption. i6a8 Bacon fylx>a 9 398 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. 1790 G. Smith Labomtery 1 . 394 
Whatever is put in this oil, will keep from corruption . . for 
ages. 1879 Jowett Plato {tA. 9) 111 . 51 z When the belies 
of the dead were taken up already in a state of corruption. 

t o. Applied to inorganic matter : The breaking 
up or decomposition of a body, the oxidation or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Obs, 

1963 Fulkb Meteors (1640) 67 Copper, in colour, comming 
neerest to Gold..giveth way to corruption, being infected 
with that greene minerall Copperus. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud, Fr. Acad. 11. 133 '1 hey are subiect lo corruption, and 
BO are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they liAue life or no. z66o Bovle Orig. Fermet 8 
Qual. (1667) 57 'I'hose violent Corruptions of Bodies that are 
made by Outward Agents, shattering them into pieces, 
td. In a more general sense: Destruction, dis- 
solution of the constitution which makes a thing 
what it is. Obs. 

«z6o6 Blundevillk, Corruption is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as from an oak to chips or ashes. Z710 
J. Clarke RohaHUe Hat. Phil. (1799) 1 . 17 When a Thing 
H destroyed, or ceases to be what it was before, we call it 
Corruption ; thus we say it is a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we see the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. 189^ J. H. Newman Ess. De^nlo/m. 69 Cor- 
ruption is a breaking up. .or. .resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually a loss of unity. 

1 2 . Infection, inflated condition ; also Jig. cou- 
ta^on, tnint. Obs. 

CZ430 Lydo. in Turner Dom. Archit. HI. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion. From wycked ayre & from inffexion. 15^ tr. Lin. 
tcho/en’s Voy. in Arb. Gamer 111 , 14 'PhrouRh the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b. Law, Corruption of blood : the effect of sn 
attainder upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or * cor- 
rupted ’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all right! of rank and title ; in conse- 
quence of which he could no longer retain pos- 
session of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could his descendants inherit from him. 

1963 Act 3 Eli%. c. z This Act . . shall not extend to make 
any corruption of blood. s8zo (<uillim Heraldry 1. viii. 
(t( 36 o) 97 More over that they shall sustain corruption of 
their blood and family. 17BI Land, Gas. No 5937/xi No 
Attainder.. shall extend to work any Corruption of Blood. 
S789 Blackstonb Cosnm, IV. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with all it’s connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twentieth generation, may. . be abol- 
ished by act of partiament. 1813 Sir S. Romilly in Examiner 
99 Feb. ZX7/9 The next thing to which he objectedj was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture. 188s Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const. App. ii. 414 In the United States.. an attainder does 
not work corruption of blood. 

8. concr. Decomposed or putrid matter, esp. in a 
sore, boil, etc. ; pus. Obs, exc. dial, 

1908 Piler, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 940 b, With a shell .. 
he scraped y stynkyng fylth & corrupeyon of her deed 
body. 1980 Barbt Alv. C 13x9 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, /us. 1688 R. Hoi.mk Ar. 
mousy 111. 394/9 Hooked. .Instruments .. termed Drawers 
are to scrape out Comretion in a Wound or Bruize. 16B8 
I^ACOCK H. W. Liftc. Gloss, b.v., All blud and corruption. 
jdi‘ *585 Shaks. John iv. ii. 8z When it breakes, 1 ftare 
will issue thence 'fhe foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death, zm — 9 Hen. IV, iii. i. 77 That foule Sinne 
nthering head jShall breake into Corruption. x 84 a Roce Rs 
Heusnusn 963 True hnmblenesse . . lyes open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, UMet out her corruption. 

11 . Moral. 

4 . A making or becoming morally corrupt ; the 
fact or condition of lieing corrupt ; moral deterio- 
ration or decay ; depravity. 

ri34o Cursor M, (Falrf.) xesi {kemdingi}^ corrupciourt of 
^ lands offer synne. i9a8 Pugr. Per/. ( w . de w, i zi) 10 
That Is it that prasemsth mannes soule from spirituall cor- 
riipcyon of synne. 199a Davibb Immort, Soul viii. xxi, As 
from Adam, all Corruption tides. 1711 Steele S/ect, No. 
Z07 p z Tbs general Corruption of Manners in Servants is 
owing to the Conduct of Masters. BSfp-fs Alison HisU 
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1. 0. I sa i68 Hawo tho aiti«nd tcitnoei oontrlbiitod 
^^V^J»JpnnEmitkn of monOff iM Piouds 
(> 85!) i; U. lya *i1» doifv am iibody were 
Mrah^by corruption. iIm Gnnsu SkmH NUt, viiL 476 
llio blow nt the comiptlon of the Court which followcxi wm 
of n fur moro itnoui order, 
b. (with a and //.) 

IJ40 HAMrou C'muc. 4953 And clenoe It of nJ manere 
of 8yn, And of alk corrupcUxui, bath h«gh and law. iIm 
Br. Uali. MadiU Vant* 1. 1 16 My progroue ao ■nuUh ana 
inMntible ; my corruptions so stiong. 1684 Bumvan PUgr, 

II. 137 Iha wuDg Man had strong Corruptions to grapple 
with. 1717 Swirr Gnllivar Pref. Let., Some corruptions of 
my Yahoo natura have revived in me. 

0. Corrupting influence or agency. 

01340 Hampolb Paaiter Prol. 3Pe whilk waxis noght 

scare t** — •• — 

Pmrt . : 

for al I , 

the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part f 
*875 JowETT Plata (ed. a) V. 134 I'he love of money w the 
corruption of states. 

6. Evil nature, * the old Adam ’ ; anger, ^ tem- 
per *. Now eo/ia^. or dial. 


waur for wu, for you've raised my corruption. 1810 Galt 
Lawria T. v. xii. (1849^ >47 * Let alone my goods' .. cx> 
claimed I, for my corruption was rising. 1848 A. Bsontb 
7Vn. Wild/tll nail xxxi, 1 am no angel, and my corruption 
rises against it, 

6. Perversion or destmetion of integrity in the 
discharge of public duties by bribery or favour ; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esp, in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

c i^s WvNTouH Crwi. VII. viii. 703 Quhat for corruptyown 
and inwy, Thare charge bai dyd iiocht detfully. 1494 Act 
11 nan. yil. c. ax If any of the petit Jury toke. .any some 
of money, .after any suche corrupcion by the Graund jury 
founden, etc. xgTo-l Lambarde Peramh, Kint (]836< 141 
Guy., escaped soon after by corruption of his keepers. 
a 1600 Hookrr EecL Pol, vii. xxiv. | 8 Simoniacal corrup- 
tion 1 may not for honours sake suMpect. ttex Hobbes 

and partiality 
I not sufn- 

. _ s superior to the vileness of pecuniar] 

corruption. 18x7 Hallam i'otut, Hitt, <1876; II. xii. 991 
The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, but 
corruption. x88o M‘'Cartiiv Ovm Timax IV. fix. 3x6 The 
ballot has not extinguished corruption in small boroughs, 
t b. A case or instance of corrupt practice. Obs. 

xtex Elsing DahaUt Ho. Lords (Camden 1 14 The coiTUf> 
cion wherewith the L. Chancellor was charged, vu , twenty- 
three severall corrupcions proved by wytnesses. 

III. The perversion of aii} thing from an 
original state of purity. 

1 7 . Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

1140 Ayonb, 337 Maydenhod. .to loki al hare lyf hare 
bouyes yholliche wyboute enye corruption, Metr, 

St, Kath, xao(Horstm.) Thou schcwesC here a false rcson. 
Woman withowt corrupeyon Never pt chylde ne bare. 

8 . The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive purity ; an instance of this per- 
version. 


* assBjr siww iwi aiwiBWiiia maafkv muwi/wa* aima 

Lsviath. 11. xxvi. 144 The frequent corruption and ] 
of judges, x^ Junint Lett. i. (1804) I. 13 It is 1 
cient. .that judges are superior to the vileness of p 


iS 


1836 j. Harrington Oceana <x7oo) 38 The Corruption 
then ofMonarchy is call’d Tyranny. xMx Bramhall Just 
Find. ii. xo They who first separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
practise. Liturgy, etc. 1776 Johnson 5 Apr. in Borwell^ 
Afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines. 
X867S MILES HugusnotsEng. iii. <1880)45 I'he Huguenots. . 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
their reform. 1878, Morlky Carlyls Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 3ox 
To judge a system in its corruption. 

9 . Clian^ of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of incor- 
rectness, deterioration, etc. 

X4A4 Fabvan CkroH, 11. xlvii. 31 It was called Caerlud or 
Luodys towne : and after by corrupeyon. or shortyn^ of the 
specha it w.'ts named LonJon. 1599 Thvnnb An$Madv, 
(1865)0 Of necessytye, bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, 
yt [Chaucer's text] must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes. 1634 Ford /''. Warbock 1. iii, I'ell 
me. . is it [the writing) a sure intelligence of all The progress 
of our enemies’ intents Without corruption? 1670 Plot 
St<nffordsh.\\tlbE^ 417 It was ever after call'd Wulfrunes- 
Hampton, since by corruption of speech Wolverhampton. 
1710 Swift Tafler No. 330 F j The continual Corruption 
or our English Tongue. t86a R awlinson A nc. Mon. I. viiL 
815 His numbers nisving suflfered corruption during their 
passage through so many hands. x86i Max MUllbr Sc, 
Lang, 1. ii. (x88o) 47 By phonetic corruption . . not only the 
form, but the whole nature of language u destroyed, 
b. A concrete instance of such alteration. 

1699 Bentley PkaL xi. 338 As for the two other names 
Aristodplium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corruption, xyix Steele SpecU No. 80 F 9, I am not 
against reforming the Corruptions of Speech you mention. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 177 F9 A copy.. by the help 
of which, the text might be freed from several corruptions. 
1838 Stanley i'fW A Pal, (1658) v. 333 N6blus being the 
corruption of Neapolts. 

Corrnptiosiiilt (k^ppjani^t). [f. prec. + 
-18T.] A supporter, defender, or practiser of cor- 
ruption, esp. ID the administration of public affairs. 

iBie L. tfuNT (in Athensstem t8 Dec. 1880, 8x5/3), The 
corruptionists will have it that 1 am a turbulent demacogue. 
i8a4 Sva Smith IFks. (1859) II. 43/* Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you must go on saying you many in ^e 
name of the l*nnity whether you believe in it or not. 1884 
American VIII. e8o One of the most notonoos corruption- 
ists in American politics. 


tOoirmpll8mA,«i OAr. Akoff^uooi. [f. «• 

prec. : tee -O08«1 Characterised bv cermptitm. 

igu CovEBpALB Frmi^. Lott, Pref. Wks. (IMer 8oc.) 1 . 
199 or ourselves we are butcraffs of a corroptlotts tree, 
>888 Moewvins Etwtjmt, as Yet for-as-muche as they be 
comptuQus, they cannot be long kept, i8e4 BrbtoM rats. 
Shepherd C iv b, A breath that so the tyre perfuuies As all 
corruptiotti sence [aBscent] consumes, 

OonnptiT# (k^frp'pUy), a. (sb.) [ad. L. far- 
rupttthus liable to corruption (Tertull.>, or a. F. 
earrupli/t *ivi (14th c.), 1. stem of l^earrumpfrix 
see -iVE.] 

1 1 . Subject or liable to corruption. Obs, 

>883 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 180 lluit wee may receiue 
no corruptiue inheritance. 1883 Teyom IFay le Hoatth 64 
Salt, .does tye or hold the corruptive parts of the Flesh 
^ptive, that they cannot proceed to Putrifactlon. 1891 
Kav Creation 11. (t704> 333 b<Mne corruptive quality for so 
speedy a dissolution of the Meat. 

2 . That has the quality of corrupting; that 
tends to corrupt. 

1809 Armin Hal. Tailor I ij b, To out-rime thy ill-reason'd 
cloM In thy corruptive prayta 1840 Reynoumi Passions 

III. 16 Such a temper of Minde . . is corruptive to the Mem- 
01 ie. a 1891 Boyle Hist, Airxli. (169a) 65 Lightning is not 
always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. 1737 
Whiston Josephus* His*, iv. viiL | 3 This fountain . .was 
entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature. 1817 Bintham 
Ch. Eng, 3J3. 1884 F. Peek in Contemp. Rsv, July 75 The 
a^ociation of the first offenders with the old and in^laim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 

+ B. sb. A thing that tends to corrupt. Obs^ 
x^x Ld. Digbv in Kushw. Hist, Coll. iii. (169a) 1 . 3 b 8 Of 
all these Comiptives of Judgment..! do, before God, dis- 
charge my self. 

Hence Corru*ptiw8lj adv.^ in a comiptive 
manner. 

1833^ F. G. tr. ScnderjPs Artamones viit. ll. (1655) lai 
Forming that name out of two Greek words corruptively 
put together. 1831 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (x66a) 81 
Comiplively derived trom Primitive Patriarchal Tradition, 
t Cozru*ptl 6 BB, a. Obs. [f. Co&bupt v. -f 
•LESS ; cf. exhaustlessy and see Corruftfdl.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorruptible. 

x8^ Marston Sophonisba 111. i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. X813 Hevwood Silver Age iv. i, There is in me 
nothing mortal, save this shape. .The rest all pure, corrupt- 
less, and refined. 1693 Drydbm Ovids Met. xv. 595 The 
borders with corruptless myrrh are crown’d. 

(k/Irf’ ptli), adv. Also 4 oorup- 
liche. p. CoRKUPT a. + -ly In a corrupt or 
depraved manner ; pervertedly ; by means oi cor- 
ruption or bribery. 

>S 3|7 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. App. 
Ixxxi. X96 Ala.s 1 Master Pole, what lack of learning and 
prudence was this, so corruptW to judg the matter. 1398 
Shaks. Merck, V. 11. ix. 4a U that estates, degrees, and 
offices, Were not deriu'd corruptly. x8is Biblb Nek. i. 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee, xyu Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed. a) 335 We are all of us, for this most 
part corruptly educated. 1883 H. Cox Inst it, 1. v. 24 I'o 
which excess several of the iudges corruptly gave counten- 
ance. X869 Daily News a Feb., He denied that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here, 
b. % way of verbal or textual corruption. 

13B7 Tmbvisa Higden (Rolls) VI. X59 Cadwaledrus .. is 
i-cieped Ced walla.. but corupliche, for they knew noint the 
longage of Britouns. 1388 Giufton Ckron II. 9 Called 
in the Norman language Cover U /ne, which we now cor- 
ruptly call Curfue. Newton Chronol. Amended In- 
trod. 5 Writing Jasus corruptly for Inachus. 1774 C. J. 
Phipps Voy, N. PoleiB^ Called by the RuMiant Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 

Oorraptness (k^rv ptnes^. [f. as prec. -F 
-MEKB .1 The quality of being corrupt ; corruption. 

138X T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. iv, (1634) 138 The 
wickednesse that they have conceived by comiptnesse of 
nature, 1838 Pknkethman Ariach. I iij b, I'he Beasts and 
Caitel also through oorruptnesiie of thejnasse wheron they 
fed, died. 1788 J. Roberts in Life 38 Thou mayest see the 
corruptness of such lawa a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady ef 
Manor V. xxix. 81 The corruptness of his motives in marry- 
ing my cousin. 

CorruptresB (k^rp-ptris). [f. Corrupter + 
-E8a.] A female corrupter ; also Jio. of things. 

c s8ii Chapman /Had xiii. yi6 Man’s nerce corruptress. 
Fight, Set up her bristles in the fleld with lances long and 
light i6a4 Fletcher tVi/k/er Month iv. iii. Peace, thou 
rude bawd Thou studied old corruptress. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa {jZix) VI. i. a What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress ? 1879 Farrar 
Si. Paul 11 . XX Ionia had been the corruptreu of Greece, 
Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 

tComptrioe- Obs. rarv-*. [ad. L. cor- 
ruptrix, -tricem^ fern, of corruptor^ on analogy of 
F. (orrupirice : see -trice.] • prec. 

1809 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxv. iii. b 66 Licentious 
llberiie, the corruptrice icorruptricem\ of Slates and 
manners both. 

tCorra’ptriz. Ohs, [L.] - prec. 

s 8 ii Cotgr.. Corruptrice a corrupirix, a woman that 
marres or misleads, others. 

Oomiaoate, -ation, erron. ff. Corueoate, etc. 
Oorry, var. of Corrib; obs. f. Curbt, 
Corrydie» Corrynoghi Corrysive, Corry- 
yaU, obs. ff. CoRBODT, Cororaob, Corbobive, 

COBRXYAL. 

OOPBp obs. f. C0AR8B, CORBB, CoURBE, Cr 088, 
CUR8B ; Cora, in ArchU, see C0R8B 7. 


ICWmm. ooTMk. {Tmfci oMMi M 
F. tvrttey The TmUt foe, VmlMittniic. 

describsd by him. .asa veryprsaymtimal. butaiueh smallsr 
than ths gurqpsM Fox. ^ ^ 

Oonwgs «»“ r., kooi's). [*• OJ*; 

etTMigt (uthc. in f. hedy > tee -am.] 
1 1. Bodily condition as to site and ihajtelliMiBS. 
1481 Caxtdn Myrr. ti. vL 7a Anothjsr bstto of AoSbo Uyt 
corsaffs or shap^ ef body. 1838 Usohbe Amo, 387 Ho 
thought tho groatuesa of thoir stature and (porsugo woukl bo 
a tarrouf to too Rximana. 

t 2 . The body as dUtinct the lisnbii the 
bust. Obs, 

tgso-ao ComPl, too tede Maryed (188s) le L 
shewyngo her fayre corsago. 1800 Pvttbnmam in 
Progr. J). Elia, ll 1. 478 What oils damo naturo 00 
visa I'o frame a facs» and oorssigo pariigon. 
b. Of a bird. [A GslUcism.] 

1889 tr. Pouchofs Universe {.t%^x)h$ The sapphire and ths 
emerald gleam on thoir wings and cortagas. 

8. The * body * of a woman's aress ; a bodice 
(commonly pronounced as Fr.). 

igS7 A HARaia ft £. Falcones Rose ^ CetmiUet Mule- 
teere Song^ Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 
'neath Its corsage bound. 0887 Nation 3 Jan. U/t Ilia 
same trimming was continued on tba eorsetge and in tha 
head-dress. 1883 Truth 31 May 769/3 Tha ball drsaa baa 
a train and corsago of turquoise blue satin. 

tCoriaiat. Obs. Forms: 4 oova Biytit, 
oon-aanota, oor-iesmt, ooraeint, -aant, •»8inmty 
-sandy 4-5 -saynty -seynt, 5 oorasaynte. [n. 
OF. (ors saini, mod.F. corps saifd holy body, 
body of a saint.] The body of a saint ; a sainted 
person, f departed) saint (considered as locally 
present where his or her body rests). 

1303 R. Brunnb Hattdl. Synne 8740 And hys ymago ful 
feyra depeynte Ry3t as he weie a cors seynt. am Langl. 
P. PI. A. VI. 33 Knowest |>ou ouht a Corseynt Men calloh 
Seynt TreuheT c 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints^ Clsmens 873 pat 
cristine mens suld nocht maE Cora-sancto of hymc» na 
honours do. 1393 Test. Eher, (Surtees) 186 [At the] hegh 
outer in the wirschip of the holy (corsand. Y a 1400 Morto 
Arih. XX64 He sekes seyntes hot seldene. .That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of pir heghe dyffex. c 1430 St. Cuihbsrt 
(Surtees) a Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyftte to lere. And forto 
knawe pat coresaynte cicre . a tnoo ChauceFs Drems 940 Ho 
trowed hire compleynt Shold alter cause hire be corseynt. 
Corstir (,k^'J8e*j). Forms: a. 6oor8gley6-7 
ouraaro ; B- 6 oouraayre, (7 oursaroy oonHure)y 
7-S ooraitirey 7- ooraair; 7. 6-7 ooreavyy 7-8 
ouraary, 8 ooraory ; fl, 7 oursouTy -oroy comer, 
[a, F. corsairs ^ in i5*xf'th c, coursairsm^l^T, eorsari, 
Sp. corsario. It. corsals^ corsare, ioimerlycorsara, 
-ario, med.L, cursdrius (1234 PaiiSy Du 

Cange)y f. med.L. cursus^ cursa hostile excnisiony 
inroad y plunder, booty (L. cursus a ruoy march. 
voyage\ It., ,Sp.y Fr. corsa^ F. course runy naval 
expedition for plunder. Fog. had in early use the 
It. forms corsaUy corsare^ and in the t7thc. the 
anglicized forms cursary, rorsaty, cursor^ cursour. 

Cfhe reference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity. ] 

1 . The name in the languages ol the Mediterranean 
for a privateer ; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and coasts of 
the Cmistian countries were incessantly exposed. 
In English often treated as identical with pirate^ 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recomized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

>848 Thomas Hist. Halit 8a Tbei. .send forth yerely cer- 
uin« srmtd galeis to kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
I Perimedes 9 A Barke of Courtayres 


Pyrates. igM Greene Perimedes 9 1 
and pyrates came by. 1990 Hahlvyt voy. li. 1. xss mar- 
gin, A Foist is . . much vsed of the I'urkish Cursaros, or as 
we call them Pirates or Rouers. Ibid. 317 There are many 
Corsaries or Pyrati which goe coursiM afongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiling. 18^ in Ellis urig. Lsti. 1. 046 111. 
88 French and Italian Corsares. 1871 Cmarbnte Lst. Cus- 
toms 44 Master de Raiilly came to make war with the 
Corsoires of Salee. 1897 Ctess 1 / Annoys Treat. (X708) 7s 
Mcluxa, the most famous and covetous of all the Coriari<es. 
17x8 M. Davies A then. Brit., Crit. Hist 07 The Contories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 1773 Brvdonb Sicily xiii, (1809) X57 
The incursions of the Barw^ corsaira xBxa RvaoN Corsair 
III. xxiv. 18 He left a Corsair’s name to otner times. x8^ 
LacKV Eurob. Mor. 11. iv. 371 The terms brigand or cor- 
sair conveyed in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt, 

A privateering vesicl tuch as those of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. 

x83a Lithgow Trent. 111. (x(Sa) 96 There are many Cur 
sares and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
Ibid. IX. 385 Which they as a Cursaro or man of War con- 
fiscated. x686 tr. Chardin's Trau. i. 3 There are usually 
about Forty Christian Corsairs Cruising up and down in the 
Archipclaga xysfi W. R. Chbtwooo Atw. Copt R. Sofle 
S5 The Captain of the Corsair was an Irish Renegado. 1889 
Kawlikson Anc, Hist, 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Mediterranean. 

3 . allrib, (with corsairs ship cf. F. gallis cour- 
sairs X5thc.) 

1838 Lithgow Treat, vin. (x68a) 946 Two hundred Cur^ 
sary ships or Pyrats. x8s6 Kiaav ft 8r. Entomol, (18431 L 
X31 Idlers ef their own species called by apiarisu corsair- 
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baM, which plunrier the hives of the tndiiiitruMM. iMj 
IlRfCHT Amgrun s6 Mar., Men, .who will buiM coritair 
« 1 ^B to prey U}ion the commerce of a friendly power. 

Corse (kpis), s 6 . Forms ; 3*7 oora, 4-< oorae ; 
also 4-5 korao, sh, ooora. ooura, ooume, 
oourae, oorsa'e, 5 6 ooroe, 6 8 ooarae. [MR. 
corSf a. OF. cors (i 1 -13th c.) ■■Pr. ror*j:— L. cor^s 
bodj. In tlie 14th c. the Fr. was refashioned after 
L. as corps (p mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Fng., giving eveiitnally the modern Cobpse, 
q.v. Cotj^ was at first identical in pronunciation 
with corSf but by 15..0 the p appears to have been 
sometimes pronounced, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. But 
cffTS, from the i6thc. spelt corse t never became 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic form of corpse, which is itself moreover 
oAen pronounced without the p in reading.] 
tl. A living body; *CoBPSiS 1. Obs. 

[lOfM Britton i. xv, Ran ext une fdonie de horome de 
violence fete au cors de femme.] a 1300 Cursor Af. 103*6 
(Edin.) pan wip suaipiii hai Num suang, and gremli on Jmir 
oemU dan^. 0 1316 CiiAVcica AtmgiHpte" % i\ Pnol. 67 Lift- i 
yn^i up hu hevydronkea com [v.r. corps]. Lydg. 

Pfgf/u (Percy .Soc.) 199 Hire semly com for to embrace. 
iSt6 SiONKV (i6ae) 491 Kuen as the flye, which to 

the flanui doth goe, Plcai'd with the light, that hin small 
come doth burne, 

t b. iransf. Person ; a man's self. Obs. 
iTiaaft bl. a. Aim. P. B. 683 How my'^t 1 hyde niyn hert 
fro HitDrahain ho trwe, p.u I ne dysLuiiereiJ to his corse my 
counxayle so dcre. ci^ Vark Myst, xxviii. 179 Judas. 
Qwhat man soiii I leys, put come sctiatl ye kyll. 

2 . A dead body ; Corfsk a. Now chiefly 
poet. or arch. a. with epithet dead lifeless, etc. 

01300 Cursor M. 11975 (G>>tt.) Gn he ded cois bv it lay 
wid fote he ainaL C1470 Hhnry Ir allocs vi. 634 Bede 
cor»ys that lay wnputt in graifT. iMa Si'knsxr F. Q. l xi. 

48 The sencelesse come appointed for the grave, 170a 
kowK Tamerl i. i. 439, I shall see thee born at Evening 
back A breathless Coarse, c sBio C. WoiJ^it Burial Sir J. 
Moore. As his corse to tlie rampart we hurried. 1815 Scott 
t-d.ju Isles VL XV, Drops to the plain the lifeless corse. 1863 
W. PHii.ui'a S/rec/ies xiv. 39^ The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will hmint your legislative halls, 
b. simply. 

c sojo SerfM, in O, R. Misc. s8 Mirre . . be ho bitemesae de- 
fendet Core h^^t is inide i-sinered. <^*3^ Cmaucxr 
Ford. T. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a com 
corps] was caried to his graue. 1:1489 Caxion 
oloHckanlyH \ii. (i8m) w For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture. 1594 Shaks. Kick III, I. ii. 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S. Paul, lie make a Coarse of him that 
disobeyes. 1651 Burton Anat, Alel. 1. ii. iv. iii. 146 Some 
..cannot endure a room where a coarse hath been. 1735 
S0MVRVIL1.X Chose II. 3S6 Stretch'd on the Ground she lies 
A mangled Coarse. i8ai Byron Cain 111. i, 1 must watch 
ray husband’s come. 2870 Bryant lliod ll, xxiv. 388 Yet 
■CM we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector, 
t c. pi. cars »« corses. Obs. 

1x97 R. Glouc. (1734) 154 He lette h^ stude halwe, for he 
gode cors haf )H=r were. r'i3a5 Coer de L. 3739 He leet 
taken alle the core Off the men and off the hors. 23^ 
Trkvisa Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 409 They bereh forh cors wip 
sorwe grete. 

1 3 . transf. Of things : The * body * or substance 
of a thing ; the main bulk ; also, a body or 
material substance. 

c 24x0 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 85 Ffor vynes land to cheese 
eke must thou yeme In coors [cor/orc] and in colour solute 
and rare. Ibid. iii. 335 Ffor, as he aaithe, the cors [of a 
vine] 1 ddve in gronhde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
confounde. Ibia. xi. lus Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve. 2506 Guyi.kordk Pylgj'. ( 1851) 76 They thought . . that 
the cors of the galye shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the 
rok at the next Mirge. 

tA ? A corslet or corset. Obs. 

2907 May k June 87 in Haxl. E. P. P. 1 1 . 134 They spared 
not cors, armyt, nor yet vambrace. 

t 6. A ribbon or band of silk (or other material^, 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal> 
work or embroidery, azid used as a girdle, garter, 
etc. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coors of sylke, or threde (i499 
corc^, textuM. Ibid. 451 Seynt, or cors of a gyrdylfe, 
textum. 2454-^ Churchw. Acr. St. Andrew's, East Cheap 
(in Brit. Bfa^. XXXI. 343), Paied for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Boke iib'. iij**. 14^3 B^ry Wills (Camden) 33 A 
long grene coors of silke harneysid with silvir. 1903 Act 

8 Hen. FlI, c. 31 Silk . . in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 
>rsei, Callea, Corses of Tissues, or Points. 2530 Pauicr. 
009/1 Corse of a gyrdell, tissu. 159a Hulobt, C^>rse and 
broade gyrth, wherwyth maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vnder theyr pappes, peruomium. s3b3r73 Cooper 7 Ass. 
Cinnilesdum, a girdle which a bride weamh : a oorte. 

1 6 . The cover of a chariot. Obs. 

299a Hulogt, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter oouered 
sryth bayks or hordes, tympanum. 29^-93 Coprta 'Fhe- 
sourms, Tymtmnum, tfie couer or corse of a chariote. 
f 7 . Arch, icors) A square shaft or slender pier 
supporting a pinnacle, figure, or other terminal ; 
sometimes surmotmting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the ground ; placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never with the 
effect of a buttress or support. 

1478 Botomf.r I tin., Bristol If. 139 (ed. Nasmith sto)[Tn 
Porch of St. Stephen’s Ch.] A cors wythoute, A casement, 
etc. ibid. 1 C loyCed. N. 669) [In West Door of Raddyn 
Ch.] A con arytho^ ftnth. .A cors wyth an arch buttant. 
Aboteraanu Abody botensse. M^a^ImdmtnreSCOearce** 


C&apel, H'indsarin R, Wilfia Arckft. Kases* yt (To hare] 
arcebocens [-botensj and crestes, and cemea with the king's 
beastes standing 00 them to bear the fanes on the outside of 
(he said choir. 2844 R. Willis Arckii. Norn. 72 lliese 
curses (at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 
the shafts of the pinnacles, which in this instance . . have 
square capitals for the reception of the beasts. I bid. 7a In 
the accounts of these [wax berces] bodies and botraces are 
enumerated ; and it is evident that body and cors are iden- 
tical terms. 

b. See quot. (App. never in English use.) 

xyvy-ps Cmambkrb Cyfl. [from Daviler Cours d Archil. 
(1^11 11 . 510 : also in l)tct. de TrA^ouxanA Littr6], Corps, 
in architecture, .any part that projects or advances beyond 
the nuked of a wall, and which serves as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So s8ss Nicholson Diet. Arch, 

8. altrib. and tomb, (from 5), as \ coru-nirdle, 
t -weaver. 

2902 Bury Wills <Caniden) 84 To Alys my doughther on 
con gyrdyll of cooloo' blew, harne.>t w* sylucr. 1530 
Palsok. 309/1 Corse weaver, itssutier. 1998 HuLoar, 
Corse gyrdle, exstns. cinniUg^um. 

t Corse, course, V. Obs. or dial. [Of un- 
certain oiigin. 

In sense it is identical with Cnas r., being the usual 
Funglish form while coss is ny)Ktly Sc.; this, with the fact 
that both toss and corse certainly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consider^ (hem m mere 
phonetic variants ariiang from the vocalization of r in corse, 
or the insertion of r into the hpclliiig of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identit)'* tluit thete is a third verb, 
ScuRSK, variously written skoase, skoce, scoarse, scource, 
synonymous in meuning with corse and 1*^2; and that It. 
has both coesonare and tcozsonare *to cuarce or trucke 
horses with a horae-coarcer' (Florio .] 

trans. To exchange, to interchange ; to barter ; to 
deal ill (a thing) by bu}ang nnd selling again. In 
later use only 111 to coise harses. Hence CoTsing 
vbl. sb., jobbing, broket y. 

ctys%Meir. I I out. 139 And thnr bisyd woned a kniht. 
That thoru kind wus l>t)nd and thralle, Boi knihthed gat 
he wit catelle. This catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing 14. . Jjjfarde in Rel. Ant. II. aSi And 
3itt sulle thay be coussid (fcouisidj awaye at Appilby faire. 
As wyfes niakis bargans, a hoise for a nutre. 155a R. 
Hutchinson .^erut. Oppression Wks. (iB4i>3vi To persuade 
the Roman senators to clianite and corse certain prinoners. 
1600 Hoixano Livy xxii. xxiii. 446 Atout the exchange 
uiid coursing [permt 4 tandis\of centim prisoners or captives. 
269a Fuller Pisgah 11. iv. v. 78 They went thither to course 
horses. 1847 ik Haluwell, Corsing, horse-dealing. 

Corse, obs. f. Coarse, Course, Cross, Curse. 
Corselet, var. of Corslet. 
t Corse-present. Obs. Also oorp8(e-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt.-prisaimt, -aunoe. 

A customarv gift due to the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 
a moituary. 

1393 Test. (Surtees) I. 185 , 1 wyte for my corspresent 

the best garment that 1 for my lK>dy ordund. 2497 Ibid. 
IV. 134 My best hone, with bridell, sadill, and oder ap- 
parell, in the name of my mortuary corspresand. 25^ 
Act 91 lien. VI 1 1 , C. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 

E reseiites. 295B Lynitesay Monarcke 4479 He did nocht 
id thame seik nor craif Cors presentis nor oflerandis. 2560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 130 a. Hie parson and vicar 
wyll haue for a mortuary or a coarse present the best thynge 
that is about the house. 2699 H. L'EaTRAMOB Allsance 
Div. Off- 459 Mortuancb. .because they were usually repre- 
sented with the corpse at the burial, wen therefore called 
corpse-presents. 2767 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 435 It was 
antientfy usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuary to 
churcli alon^^ with the corpse when it came to be buried ; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present. 2777 
Brand Pop. Afttif. (1870) II. 199. 2880 Fuknivall R. jl 

Wills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. 

t Corser, courser. Obs. [f. Corse v. + -er.] 

A jobber; esp. a horse-dealer, a horse-couper. Obs. 
exc. in Hoiink-ooksbr. 

c 2380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 173 Jki ben corserii . . and bien 
schep and neet and scllen hem for wynnynge. 0x430 
Lydo. Bockas vi. i. (1554) >45 n» Like a couraour make 
coil lies that be wilde, \Vith spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 94 Corsowre of horse, mango. 
2449 Petit. 87 Hen. VI, in RoUe Pari. V. 154/1 Oon 
William (krveis, by the coloure of a patente. .cleping bym- 
sclf the Kyngs Corser, rideth and gothe to . markeitis. 2919 
Horman Vide, ^1 b, Corsers of horses.. by faUe menys, 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1343 Fitsherb. Ihtsb. 

6 130 A corser is he, that byeth all rydden horses, and 
selleth them agayne. 1607 Iopsbll Fourf, Beasts Kxfyr^ 
334 The courseri, of horses do many times beguile the simpler 
sort ofbuyers by lying and deceitful affirmation. 1613 BeaUm. 
ft Fu Captain v. i, 1 am no bawd, nor cheater, nor a courbcr 
Of broken-winded women. 

tCo*rcerie. Obs. [f. Cobber: see -ert.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; bujring and selling, barter. 

£■2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. fll. 383 Cursed corserie of 
ssTnonye. 1996- 7 Wrf 3-4 Phil. 4 Meu^, Stat. Irel. < Bolton) 
* 5 S ['Ibey] doe give themselves to idleneise and will not 
labour, but daily use corserie, as in buying horses. 

Corset (k^'jsdt). Forms : 4-9 ooneite, 5 oor- 
aete, counette, 9 oonett, 5- oonet. [a. F. 
corset Ci3tbc. in Littre), dim. of OF. cors body.] 

L A close-fitting body-garment; esp. a l^d 
bodice worn as an outside garment by women in 
tbe middle ages and still in many countries ; also 
a similar garment formerly worn by men. 

xa99 Wardrobe Acet. aS Edw. 1 . 38/15, a corsetc' de mi- 
niver. 2387 Trevisa Ifigden (Rolls) II. 361 He dede on a 
coraette m Jaqyr. 1483CAXTOH G.eHla Tour B vUI, lliis 


cyse. .of these grete pourfrls and «i the opnfiettys *orped 
by the sydea. c 2990 Lo. BsiwaM As^k. Lyt* Bryt. 

336 Her seoeash^.mottJited on a gret oouceer, and in a 
rich corset of greae, gyrt wt « whifo silken lace. 1809 nr. 
ft S. Lee CasUerb. T. V. aeS She wore m corset, the short 
waist and petticoats of her country. 181 s Scott Dan 
Roderick xxxiii. He conscious of his broidered cap and 
. band, She of her netted locks and light oorsette. 

2 . A closely-fitting inxier IxMice stiffened with 
whalebone or the Tike, and fastened by lacing ; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and support 
to the figure ; stays. 

2799 Times 34 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a sliglit buffon tucker of two inches hjgh, are now (be only 
defensive parapkemalia of our fashionable Belles. 2790 
specif. W. Booth's Patent No. axis An improvement in the 
making of stays and coreettes. 0x847 Mss. Shkrwooo 
Lady ef Matter y. xxxi. 335 Her morning-dress, which., 
she always wore without her corset. 2872 B. Tayloi /’ 0Nr/ 
(187$) 1 . IV. Bi To see If tightly laced the corsets be. 
to. Corslet i. Obs. 

C24B9 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon iii. 79 Ye sholde haue 
seen . . Lorsettes and flancardes all to brosten. 

4 . altrib. 

2837 WiiiTTocK Bk. Trades (184a) 165 (heading^ Corset- 
maker. Ibid. z66 Females are mere employed iii stay and 
corset making thau males. 188a Diet. Heedlework s.v.. 
Corset Cord, is made lK)th of linen and of cotton. 

Corseted (.k^-jseted),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset • 

1871 B. Taylor P'aust 11. iii, We know, how wholly 
worthless is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 188s Echo 5 Apr. p/3 The great and unnatural diver- 
gence between the Greek and the corseted English figure, 

Corsey, var. Corht Obs., coipulcnt; see CoRSiifi. 
Coraiare, obs. f. Cuurrer. 
t COTsie, tb. and a. Obs. (exc. died.) Forms : a. 

5 ooresy, corysy ; 6 oorrosie, -ey, oorasoy, 6 7 
ooraaio, (9 dial, oorrosy, corrioee, -Boa, oor- 
reesy). 3. 6 ooraie, ooarsle, ooresie, -ey, 6-7 
oorsey, coraie, oorzy(0. [Reduced from cariswe. 
Corrosive, by weakening of final -if, -ive, to -ie, -y, 
as in hastif, -ive. Hasty, tardif, -ive, 'Fardt ; ancl 
by syncopation of the medial shoit vowel os in 
COKBIVE.J 

A. sb. 1 . ^ CoRROsrvB sb. (usually fig^ 

n. c 2450 in Pol. Rel. 4 L- Poems (tB66) 217 There is non 
erbe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may queth 
that qued. 2930 Tindalb Prol. Petttateuch Wks, (1573) so 
He. .doth butneale hys woundes with freatyng coroseis. 
29. . Pater Sapientim xliv. in Ashm. (1653) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosie. 0 2609 Bovs Wks. (2630) 476 The law. . 
is rather a corosie then an healing medicine. 

J. 2,36 T INDALE Pntkw. Scripture Wks. (1573) 383 The 
Law. . IS a sharpe salue, and a freatyng corsey, and kiUeth 
the dead flesh. 255s HuCoet, Gyue or minister a corsey, 
were kominem. 2996 J. H bywood Sp. 4 P'lie xiv^3 lliat 
corsey woulde curstly your stomake gnaw, a 1604 CWuRcti- 
vard Challenet 37 And corzies ros^ that made a running 
sore. 02699J fiNES Lords Supp. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and ap^y the corxy of the Law. 

A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance, 
a. 2548 Hall Ckron. 176 Which was a great diKpleaaure to 
y« kyng, and a mere corascy [Grafton corrosey] to the 
quenc. 25^ N ewton Ciceros Old Age 4 Shoulde the same 
discommodilies, corasies and greeuaunces happen unto me. 
2573 Tusser Husb. 1x878} yo So lose ye your cost, to your 
corcsie and smart. 29^ Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 1651 Your 
mother; l.eaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresie and a scandall to the world. 1847-7B Halliwlll, 
Corresy, a grudge ; ill will. Devon. i88e Miss Courtney 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Correesy, Corriue, an old grudge ; a 
sort of family feud handed down from father to son. 

p. c 2934 ir. Pol. Verg, Rng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 342 This 
was such a corsie to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
bee died. 2967 Turbbrv. Epitaph Sir Treganwell, It 
was no corsie to this Knight long travaile to sustaine. 2998 
Darckley P'elic. Man iii. (2603) 376 Princes .. feele many 
times more corzies and unquietnesiia of mind. t6ei Dbnt 
Pathw. Heas'en 314 Is it not a corsey, that the Ministers cf 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersatioii 7 

B. oiij. Corrosive; smarting; puruleut. 

2908 Sylvester Du Batiat n. i. in. (2^1)98/3 The pining 
Phtitistk fils them sll with pushes, Whence a slowe spowt of 
cof'sie matter gushes. 

Conde, a.'^, var. Corst, coipnlent, big-bodied, 
t C0Tffi6f V. Obs. rare, in 6-7 oonye, -bIo. 
[f. Corrib /AJ trans. To treat with a corrosive ; 
to vex, afflict, distress. 

1974 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 34 When the faithful bee 
corzy^ in themselues with the sting of sinne. 1602 Dent 
Patkw. Heaven (1C03) 37 They ingender so much proud 
flesh in us, that we need doily to he corxied. 

Oornlita (kp jsibit;. Min. Also -lyte. [f. 
F. Corse Corsica + -LITE J (See quots.) 

2822 Pinkerton PetraC IL 78 Corailite. This beautiful 
rock being, .from Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 
a geogra^ical name. sB68 Dana Mm. 335 bmaragdite .. 
forms, alon|r with whitish or jpeenish saussurrite, a rock. 

. .The rock is the coriilyle of Piokertom 
t OOTflineSR. Obs. rare. Tlie quality of being 
C0B8Y, corpulence. 

1987 Golding De Momay xiv. aio The lesse coninesse a 
man hath, the more of reason ft ondentanding. 
t Co*raiou« CC Obs. [a. AF. corsious » OF. 
corsieus, f. cors body, Corse.] « Corby, corpu- 
lent Hence f Ck>xnioiinBnnn. 

X430 Lydg. Ckrvn. Troy 11. xv, Although he am of body 
cfMvyouB. r«490 ~ Bockas tv. vi. (1554I He wom 
right fat, and aronder coraiouA c 2040 Promp. Parv, 9a 
Corcyowse or grete belyydde, vomMcoons. CorcyowoBOSM, 
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tcienl**, Md 4. Ob. Fonts; 6-« oo». 
•Ivs, 7 oor’slTs, eoanlv*, eor'slv*. [A qm> 
oopated fona^ eorrltiot, CoBsosmtl 

A. adj. -CoBSouvs a. [Hi. sad j&.) 

niii Fiemimo PaMt^ S^rt. >$ Thm b so t cmm. .bat 
caatimiMica of tim« ouy aMua(« th* UtMnw* tl>«o( and 
conitMUc the conuve eetinf of tbe lane. 1610 fi. Jonkmi 
Aiek. I. iii, Vour cor'iiue waten. 

B. 1, -iConiioaivi x^. 2. 

fSD Nashc Chritft T, 76 b, Suniom l«y Cdcibics to any 
woonde, to eate out the dead-fleen. 1603 DaavTow Bmr. 
IVmrs IV. xiv, Who still apply*d strong Cor'slves to the 
wound. 1640 Bmomb S/arw^^ Omni, u v, Sharpe indskmsi 
searings, and cruel Conives. 

2. JIf, mCOBROAITI x^. 3. 

sgt# Brcow Fhmtr GcAfy Pr*y«ra Praim (1(44) 69 Let 
the lewj^ BoconivetohiscooBcienoe. lesi BusTON.dtM/. 
MtL I. ii. III. xii. That which is thehr greatest corsiue, they 
Ore in continual suspition, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co> 
KAiNB Pofms 119 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Coraves 
unto the age he did deride. 

tCO'rsiTep Obs-^ [tpp. f. F. eorsu 
(Cobby) with suffix chan^ : see -ivx.] - Cobst, 
corpulent. 

IMS pAtaos. 306/9 Coccyfe, eorpsH, cerpsng, Corsyfe, to 
fnllM fatneHse. sgBo I^ollvband Treat. Fr. Tang, Cartu 
. .canine, grosse, fleshy. 

Corsletf corselet (k^jsUt), sb. Also 6 
oorslete, -lait, -lott, ooraolette, 6-8 ooroelet, 7 
oorpalet [a. F. corselet (i6thc. in Littr6), double 
dim. of cars body (cf. It ccrsaleito^ Sp. corseUte^ 
from Fr.).] 

1. A piece of defensive armour covering the body. 

1963 B. Goooa Berloas (Arb) X9i All armed faraue in COn^ 
letes white 1514 T. Hunson yudiik 1. (1613) 369 iD.)V^ile 
th' Armorer . . the sturdy steele doth beate, And makea 
thereof a corpslet ora jacke. 1640 Fulakb Holy ^ Pr^. 
.Siatt IV. xvii. 399 Surely a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me. tM Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. xxviiL (1697) 556 The 
ancient Habergions or Corslets . . made of Leather and Linen. 

a CowpBB //<W II. 509 His hack'd and riven corslet. 
H. AiimwoRTH Tower Lend. (z664> a Poliriied oordcts 
d in the sunbeams. 1899 TKKNvaoM Idylls^ Enid xoo8 
< ieraint's [lance] Struck thro' the hulk;|r bandit's corselet 
home. 1637 Kuihkkkord Lett , cxliii. (1869) 1 . 339 Tim 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. 

t b. transf. A soldier armed with a corslet. Obs. 
Barbrt* Theor. IVarret 11. i. 18 How many armed 
Corblets, and vnarmed pikes. t6ae Tiiomas Lai. Dict.^ 
Primores . . the pikemen or corslcta 1647-41 CorraaKLi. 
DavUtCt Hist. Fr. (1678) 598 La Fountaine*Martel and 
Agueville. .tnIKed out. .each with ten Firelocks, and twenty 
Corslets. 1709 Strype Ann. Re/. I. Iiitrod. 17 To levy 
certain horsemen, both demy<lances and corslets. 

2. A garment (usually tight-Btting) covering the 
body as distinct from the limbs. 

rssoo Two Dandies in Furniv. Ballade /r, MSS. 1 . 456 
Wyth corselettys of fyne veluet sl^d Down to the hard 
kne. 1683 Brit. Spec. 9a [Cassar] oncred to Venus Genitrix 
. .a Corslet of British Pearles. 1777 G. Korstbr Voy. round 
World L 18 The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket closely fitting their shapes. 18B5 Globo 31 
Ian. 7/4 Velvet corselet overalaillc bodice, and sleeves em- 
broidered to match. 

8. ZmI. That part of an insect which lies between 
the head and abdomen ; the thorax. Also twplied 
to an external structure on the thorax of some 


fishes, and to the mantle or pallium of a mollusc. 

1793 Chambers CycL Supp.^ Corcelet, in natural history, 
that part of the fly class which is analogous in its situation 
to the breast in other animals. .Some flies have a double 
corcclct. 1774 Goldbm. Mai. liisi. ( 1869) 1 1. nr. ii. 501 fl'hc 
butterfly has] three parts ; the head, the corselet, and the 
body, M«'Mvrtib Cuvier's A aim, Kingd. eox A soft 

corslet round the thorax, formed by scales larger and 
smoother than thoac on the rest of the body. Tooo 

Cycl. Anni. 1. 711/9 The corslet occupies a part of the 
superior and posterior edge of the shell. >839 Ibtd. II. 380/9 
It [the mantle] is here not unfiequently termed the corse- 
let. iB^ Prec. Bern'. Nat. Club II. vi. 319 The legs are 
represented too long, the corselet or thorax too narrow. 

4. Comb.^ 08 corslet-maker^ -making \ t corslet- 
m»n, a soldier armed with a corslet. 

iflsi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 69 Two thousand 
corslet-men. sUS Sidgwick Hiei. F.ihics ii. | 3. 30 Xeno- 
phon ha» recorded.. a dialogue with a canlet-maker, in 
which Socrates, .draws out the rationetie of corslet-makii^. 
COTSlet. V. rare-K [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. 

161a Two NobU Kinsmen 1. i. When her arms, Able to 
lock Jove from a synod, shall. .corsUt th« 

Coraleted (k^?*jsl6t6d), ///. a. 
vb. + -BD.] Kuxnished or armed with 
1876 SwiMBDRNB Ereckth. (ed. a) 1367 Their corsleted 
breasts. 

tC«rBlet0«*r. Obs. [f. prec. + -ira.] A 

soldier armed with a corslet. 

ifloQ Holland A mm, Marcell, xvi. xii. 69 The Conelet- 
Cm\catapkructri and the Archers. 1698 UaauBR Ann. 
169 Xenophon with bit brigade, consisting of zy hundred 
corseletteen, and Boo targateers. 
tOoMn6d (k^isned). Obs. exc. Hist, Also 8 
(erron,) -ei. [OE. eor-snikd, f. cor choice, selec- 
tion, investigation, trial (cf. G. kor, kor choice), f. 
ablaut stem of cUsan to choose, coren chosen ^ 


[f. prec. sb. or 
vith a corslet. 


ssM bit, piece, f. snidan to cut Called in OFrii, 
cor-bita.'] 


Ill OE. tewp the laenel ef triaSp e vim ef hcead 
of Bbimt an onnee weMt oofUMcrated by oxordsm 
(jAm'x emjuraim) which an acenaed person wai 
required to swallow as a trial of Ida or in- 
nocence. 

wsMD Lawo bffEtMred he. aa In Thorpe I. 344 (Betw.) 
Gif man freondleasiie weofod-|m mid tihtlan beNKg^ ga to 
fXMrsiMede. 1708 pMiLuaa (ed. Reraayk Conrned, Oraeal- 
bead, or imprecated Bread, xyty Carte Niot, Eng, 
1 . 369 What waa called, .cenaed (uie loaf of oiracratioE) 
V the indidal emuwI. lyils Hums Nat, Eng. II. xxiiL 74 
^a uaa of tlm ordeal, oormet. 1769 BLACEvresai CaiMW. 
IV. 339 Conmed, or morsel oi ax e crauoa : being a piece of 
cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which waa 
consecraced with a form of exorcbm ; deamng of the Al- 
miffhty that it niight caaae eonvukriioiiB and peleneaa, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guilty ; but iracht 
turn to health and nourishmmit, if he was innocent. M4S 
Linoaro AngU-Sax, Ch. (1858) XL x. tax. slsl Lvtton 
Harold V. V. 

Oorsour, Conw(e. obs. ff. Cookbee, Cob8R 
i Covmjf a. Obs. Forma : 5 ooroy, 5-6 ooe«7(o> 
6 ooraay, oonnye, oorsey, 6-7 oonia. [ad. 
F. ccrsl, in OF. corsu, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; tbe coding is assimiUted to that of 
adjs. in -T.] Corpulent, big-bodied, stout. 

e lien Promp. Paxv. 9a Corey or corercyowa, corpulenfus. 
1913 Uouglas ACneis xii. viii. 34 The c o rn y pasand Osyrit 
[he] hes riane, igM Stewart Cron. St ot. (1858) L 7 Strang of 
nature, corsie andoirageous. 1607 Topbell Ser^^ts(x6oB) 
959 Podagra , . went . . to the boiiMe of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied man [ and quietly laid herselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire. 

Cort(e, Cortaine, -ayno, Cortalcl, obs. ffi 
Court, Curtain, Curtal. 

Corta7B(e. -ayaye, obs. If. Courtbous, -xst. 
t Cortbec^ Obs. rare, [app. f. F. court short 
+ bee beak.] A short-billed variety of pi^on. 
s688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 944/9 The Turmt Pigeon, or 
Cortbeck. hath a thick short Bill. 

II CoTMga (kpjte'^X [a* formerly cor- 

tJgiy 1 oth c. a^ It. corteggio * a tralne of followers 
that attend one as it were to court him ', deriv. of 
corte Court, *also a prince's whole familie or 
traine* (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of 
people in procession. 

1679 Lvblym Afem. (X857) 11 . 137 To take theaSr in Hyde 
Pork, where was a glorious cortege. s8x6 Kratince 7 rav, 
(18x7) 1 . 193 Accompanied by a guard of lionour, no very 
commodious cHartege at best. zSA Mias Mitrokd VUlage 
Ser. iiL (jB6p 85 A cortf ge of labourers, and harvest- 
waggons. 1804 kiHK Chas. Bold IT. iv. ii. 399 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the imperial cortfge. 

Cortegian, obs. f. Couutesan. 

Cortels, obs. f. Courtkou8. 

Cortelsige, Cortelaz^ obs. if. Cubtilaox, 
Cuutal-ax. Corteore, obs. f. Cuurtixb. 

11 Cortes (ko itA). Also 7-8 cortex. [Sp. 
and Pg. pi. of corte C'ouuT, * a princes court, ... a 
parliament, a court of aldermen ; hazor cortos to 
call a parliament' (Minsbeu, 1599').] 

The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 

xS68 Lend. Gao. No. 934/x llie next day. . the Cortes, or 
Great Council of the Kingdom f Portugal] Assembled. 1696 
Ibid. No. 3939/9 Here is aTalk of Calling togMher the CortM, 
or States of Spain, ina Ibid. 5068/1 The Cortez adjourn'd. 
xUay Southey Hist Penins. War II. 6x5 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. x 06 s Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const. L 90 In Anagon the Cortes was of sufficient weight to 
constitute a Mixed Monarchy. 

Ckirtes, Cortesie, obs-ff. Courtious, Courtesy. 
n Cortez (k^jteks). PI. oortiooR (k^itisfz). 
[L. cortex bark.] 

fl.Jfg. The external part; the outer shell or 
hnsk. Obs. 

1660 H. More Af|w/. Godl. v. xv, 17B Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. 168s 
— Exp. Dan. ii. 985 To distineuiidi betwixt the Cortex 
and the Pith . . of these , .^mbolical Visiona 1689 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. XXL xpa Tis difficult to ^ace natural operations 
..by the sight of the Cewtex of sensible appearances. 
t 2 . Aled, The bark of various treea used medi- 
cinally ; absol. Peruvian bark. Obs. (cxc. as I^tin.) 

x88o Sir T. Browne Wks. (1848) III. 479 Formerly they 
gave BOC the cortex to quartanarians. 1693 Sir H. Sloan in 
7 *Ai 7 . Trans. XVII. 994 The Cortex Winteranua, oouunonly 
sold in the Shops, zyia tr. Pomefs Nisi. Drugs I. 37 As 
you give the Cortex to cure Quotidian, Tertian and Quartan 
Agues. 1803 Med. Jmi. X. 357 By. tbe free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the boy . .got quite well. 

8. Applied variously to differentiated external 
ftmetures in R plRnt or animal body, or organ : 
spec, 9 k, Anat. The outer gray matter of the brain, 
b. The outer part or * cortical substance ' of the 
kidney, o. Boi. That part of tbe fundamental tissue 
which liesemtride tbe hbrovascular bundles; the 
bark. 

1877 Hale Prha. Orig. Man. l ii. 63 Covered with . . a 
Cortex that is obduced over the Cutis aa ia Elephmits. 
1741 Monro Anat, Bones [ed. 3) 153 Eub Tooth is com- 
posed of two Substances: an external Cortex, — Anat, 
Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cmtex of the Encepbaloix. 1808 
Good BE Nat, (xBaa) 1 , 168 The solid pans of the trunk of 
the plant consist of cortex, cuticle, or outer bark. 187s 
Bennett A Dybb Saekd Bat, lu v. ^3 note. Sometimes . . 
the [fibro-vaacular} bundles [in a lcal*stalk] . . form a closed 



Antns, 4^^833 The motepUam 
ylaam [cortex) Raid «Mdojilariw 4 E> 

Oorti^<R, Obs. I CuwrAXir. 

Cortoyst oortMk dim, C 
GorttM (kf Atito)* «. Aneda K Cmdii miM 
of an ItaUan Anatomist (I7i^i8iy)<f In 
Cortiam organ, fibres, mmkrim, rodiffodu of 
8>e intemnf ear ; alio orgm,fikm, etc of Vooii, 

Hu 3 n.ET riil. iriSirei^The acaia ^ 


its Cortuui fibret. Ibid, Index gn 
fibres. 

Oorfciml (k^'Jtik&n, a. [ad. SROdL. oorikif^ 

is, f. cortex bi^ : see -Ai*] 

1. Oka Boi, Belonging to the oortex oe extetiud 
part of tome member or oigan of a p l e nt y w tike 
Dark, the rind of a fruit, etc ; Jjjtef. beWugilig to 
or foiming the eoitex or outer part of tlw Mna^ 
mental tisaue. (Opposed to meduUan.) 

sEft Grbw Anat, Pimets l ii. f 3 Of the RoM-.TIm neat 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when k is thin, Is Ms- 
nionly called the Baiqueu Ibid, 1. Ajpp. a68a) 34 CortiGal 
Thorns are such aa those of the RMbernr Bush, DaiOf not 
. . propagated firooi the Lignoua Body, out . .tmeUy flpoai 
the Cortical and Skin. 1B30 Liitmjnr Nat, Syat, EeS, 33s 
lids thallus is formed of a cortical aial nednUaty layer. 
1884 Bowks A Scott De Bary’s Pbaner, 9 Perm gao 
NSgeli has called this external limiting zone of the bast- 
layer the corticat skeetih. a term correMpoodIng to medullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood. 

b. Anai. and Zool. Belonging to or fovtoing the 
superficial part or investment ot an animal bc3y or 
organ; tsp. of the Ixrain, the kidneys, tbe teeth, 
the hair. (Opposed to medullary^ 

1677 P*a)T Ox/orddi. xoe Astigning the ooitical part for 
generating Spinta, and tnt seat of Memory. S7141 Momo 
Abtat, Bones (ed. 31 x6o The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders ia ihlaaier than in any other Teeth, tiqi 
Hartley Obeorv, Mem 1. i. 7TIM Nerves arise bom the 
medullaiy, not the cortical Part. 1814 CARFENTaa Meat. 
Pkys, r. ii. I 87 In the Cerebrum they [the Kerve-CelU] are 
apread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer. 1B81 Mivari Cat 03 'Ilie central part of the hair, or 
pith, ia less dense than ha rind, or corticu mibstance. 

1 2. fig. External, superficial : cf. Cortex 1. Ohe, 
1689 H. Morr Para, Prophet 198 The Cotticel or literal 
sense is . . niusi obvious. 1740 Chevmr Hrgimm 136 The 
literal and curtital Meaning and Use, aure be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persona OOgb fiMaiatoN Eng, 
Traits viii. 141 Ihe spleen will hereafter..! anticipate. .oa 
found to be cortical and caducous. 

Hence Co’rtloaaij adv., in relation to, in or upon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 Rollkston Anim. Li/e 956 Cartkally placed gnur 

Cortioate (k^'Jtika), a, Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
H cortiedt-us having bark, C cortex i see -ATR^.} 
Havi^ bark ; made of the nature of bark. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (i84&i 583 Stem sparingly raaiose. .eoir- 
ticate. 1866 Treat. Bot., Lorticate, having a rind, ea the 
orange. iB8e in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Corticatgd (k^ztikritud), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -JED.] t !• Hairing a tough skin or hide. Obs. 
S848 Sia T. Dbowne Pseud, Ep, iii. xiv. 139 A 
niped corticated and depilous. Ihm. ui. evi. 144 Siimgiii 
corticated aaimals, as Seipen^ Toads and Luerda 

2. Covered with bauc, rind, etc. ; having a cortex. 
1698 Blount Glossegr., Corticated, that hath a rind or 

bariL t^4 Cooke Fungi (1875) 936 Sent ipedet .. nia 
over corticated or decorticated wood. 

t8. * Having tbe bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 

1730-6^ Obs. 

Cortloioole, Cortioiooloua, tbe etymologi- 
cally correct forms of Cortioolb, -colous. 
CoftioifbrolUl (kpitiRi'ffir9s\ a. rare. [mod. 
f. L. corfic-em bark 4* -fer- bearing + -OVB, In 
mod.F. eortici/bre^ Bearing bark or a cortex. 
s8i8 in WRasTBs; and in mod. I>ictB. 

Cortioifonil (kjfxtisir^xml, a. rare. [£ aa 
prec. 4- -FORM. In mod.P'. corticijbrme.'} Having 
the form of bark ; bark-like. 
x8a8 in Webster ; and in mod. Dicta. 

Corticin (k^ jtisin). Ckem. [f. "L. eertic-em 
bark 4 > -inJ An amorphous yellowish substance, 
found by maconnot in the bark of the aspen. 

1863 7a Watts DM. Chew. TI. 86 Corticin . .is taatelesa 
and inodorous, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

Cortieing (kputisin). [f. as prec. 4- -iNB.] 
Commercial name of a floor-covering made ed 
ground cork with India rubber or a snbstitiite. 

x88p in Webbtbh Supp, 1884 Health Exkib, Caiat. Obfn 
Cortidne floor covering (a patented improve m ent ia Liao* 
leum). 

Oor^4M>la (kf?*4tikdal), n. Boi. [Erroneous ad. 
mod.F. corticicole, f. I,, cortic-em baik 4- •eolm hi- 
habitant.l Growing or living in the bark of trees. 

s88b J. M. CaoMare in EneycL Brit XIV. 569 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the nigged baik of eld traas. 

(Sortiooloul (kpjui'k^Ds), a. Bot. [C as prec. 
4- -ouft. (It ought to be tcrticicoUms^'] « prec. 
1898 W. u Linobav Brit Lichens 101 Ol eoiifawlotia 
^cies, . .as varioua Panneliaa, Rnmaltnaa, or Stkiaa dim 
CboKE Fungi 1 X8751 ^ In cortkolous species. 1881 West 
in Tmt Bot. X. 1x4 Hie corricolous form gathered fnnn a 
tree in Norway is exactly identicaL 
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Oortiooe# (k^Jtik^u*!), a. rare, [ad. L. eorticSs- 
us abounding in bark, f. corHc^em bark.1 
1730-6 Bailby (folio), Ci^ieese, full or thick or Bark. 1847 
Ckaio, CffTticostf reiembling bark. iMa Wanraa, Cor/i- 
rw, Coriic0utt resembling bark; made of bark. iHg 
OoiLviR, C^rticMff CorticwM, baiky, full of bark. 
CortioOlUi (k^'Jtikas), a. rare“^, [f. ai prec. : 
see -0U8.I See ^ot. Hence t OortloouaneM. 

I7ai-;9e Bailby, C0Hic0ut, full of thick Bark. 

— (folio), CfiTticimtwUt Fulneoi of, or Likeneta to Bark. 
1847 Cbaio, C0rtic0USt barky ; foil of bark. 1864-85 [*«• 
Corticobb). 

Cortler, oba f. Coubtticik. 

II Cortile (konrk). [it. cortile * court or yard 
of a house’ (Klorio), denv. of carte Coubt.] (In 
Italy.) An enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building: usually roofless or sur- 
rounded with a covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches. 

1841 PtMHjf Cycl. XX. 75/a The cortile of the Palaixo 
Piccolomini at Siena. 1875 H. James R, Hudton xi. 403 
Within^ it fan Italian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, light arches around it. 1884 Hornbr Florenc* 
I. xxvi. 370 The central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

CortiMTionS, a, Bot, rare, [f. late I.. 
cortina curtain (Vulgate) 4- -ARious ] Rnext. 

COTtinftt#, a, Bot. rare. [f. as prec. 4 - -ATE .1 
See quot. 

1866 Trtat. B&t.^ C&riinate^ Corlinariout^ having a cob- 
web-like texture. 

Oortlne, -tyn(e, obs. (T. Cubtaiw. 

CortlagtB, obs. f. Cubtilaqe. 

Cortoute, obs. f. Cubtal, a kind of artillery. 
Oo-rnler. f^o- 3 b.l A joint-mler. 

1677 Gale Crt. G^ntiter II. in. 103 These Demons they 
plac^ in Dignitie. .co-rulers with the great Ood. 16^ Cud- 
woaTn Inieli. B46 2 Si;i'dpir(M'T«t •c^i, co-rulers with God. 

Oorum, Corun, obs. ff. Quobum, Cbowk. 
tCora*ndio, a. Obs, [f. CouuNDUic 4- -1C.] 
Of the hardness of comndnm. 

1811 PiNKBRTON Ptiral. Introd. so To express the relative 
hardness of other substances, by the following terms : Crettc, 
G^sic, Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, ^rundic. 

Coru*ndlte. Min. -= Coucedum. 

i86s Bristow Gloss. Min. 86. 

Oonmdophilita (kpmndp-filait). Min. [f. 
Corundum + Or. 0/Xot friend -itb : in reference 
to its association with comndnm.] A silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaceous crystals. 

1851 Amor. Jml, Sc, ti. XII. an. 1868 Dana WfVi. 504. 

Oorundnm (kom ndam). Also 8 ooriTindtim, 
-vendum, ooriuxtdum, 9 oorundon. [a. Tamil 
hurundam. in Teliigu kuruvindam^ Hindi kurun 4 \ 
Skr. kuruvinda * rubv*. Cf. also Corindon.] 

1 . A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, bat opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black ; called 
also Adamantine Spar, 

, Woodward Catnl. For, Fossils 6 Nella Corivindum 

is found in fields where the rice grows. 1798 Grevillb in 
Phil. Trrtns. LXXXVllI. 403 My friend Colonel Cathcart 
sent me its native name, Corundum, from India, with some 
specimens, .in 1784. 1794 Kirwan Min. 1 . 335 The second, 
in India, near Bombay and there called corundum, 186B 
Dana Min. 138 Corundum, .is ground and used as a polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employ^ in ancient times. z8W 
Pnli Mall G, 9 Mar. ii/a A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminium from aluminium oxide or broken corundum. 

2 . Min. Used as the name of a mineral sj^ecies, 
under which Dana inclndes the transparent sapphire 
(including the ruby, and the (so-called) oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque or 
translucent adamantine spar { * prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (All Oi) variously coloured. 

1804 Phil Tram. XCI V. 44 Those stones which offer the 
greatest resistance to a mechanical division, such as quartz, 
blue corundum or sapphire. s866 Dana Min, 1 39 Emery . . in 
which the corundum is in distinct crystals. i8to H. Mac- 
millan BibU Teach, xiv. 373 The sapphire , . the ruby and 
the Oriental topaz . . are all mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known as corundum. 

8. attrib.f as in corundum pointy sticky tool, wheel, 
used in polishing, dres«^ing millstones, etc. 

179B Oakley in Phil. Trans. LXXXVllI. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found. 1873 J. 
Richabub Wood-working p'actories 106 Corundum or emery 
wheels are now generally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters. 1884 FV J. Brittbn Watch A Ciodbm, 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimmed with corundum sticks. 

t CorU'BOancy. Obs. rare. [f. L. corusednt- 
em : see next ana -anot.] The quality of being 
cornscant or glittering. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wkt, u. xti/a One. .glimpse of 
the translucencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy. 
CorUttCant (koiwsklint), a. Also 5 ooros- 
oant, 6-7 ooxTUSoant. [ad. L. coruscant-em, pr. 
pple. of corusedre to flash, gleam : see Cobusoatb.] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming. 


BioB R. D. Hypmrotommehia 79 A eomiseant rounde 
Ruble. 1588 Nashs ChritPs 7 *. a? b, A Commet most corus« 
cant. 1^7 Sia T, Hbrsbnt Trav. 54 An Angel wboee 
face was more ooruscanc than the Sun. 1700 1 . Bbomb 
Trap, it (1707) 60 Bright and ooruscaut Luminanea. ilsi 
SouTHBY rtt, Jud^em, tv. Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
Playing in jets of light, with a diamond-like glory coruscanu 

e 141^ Bigby Myst, (x88a) lii. ^3 No creatur so ooroscant 
to my consolacyon t 1644 H. Parkbe ^us Po/uli 17 The 
woman is ooruscant by the rayes of her husband. ilBx J. 
Darrbll in Argosy 39 A coruacant cloud of phrases. 
CtonulMtia (kp-iilsk^t), v, [f. ppL stem of L. 
corusedre to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.] intr. 
To give forth intermittent or vibratory flashes of 
light ; to shine with a quivering light ; to sparkle, 
gutter, flash. 

xyoa (see Cobuscatinc]. 1808 J. Barlow Columh. iii. xds 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 Hawthobnb Mosses, 
Mother Rigby* e Pipe ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
Harpef*s Mag, Jan, x86/a l*he light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre, .in. .flashes of flamcL 




i8$x Cailylb Sterlit^^xu iii. (1873) 104 Like a swift 

iing meteor he came into our circle ; coruscated among 

un, for a day or two. s88o Sat, Rev, No. 1396. afla The 
President wifi be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating, 
b. with cognate object. 

x8ss Hawthoenb BlithedaU Rom, xxii, Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural light. 

CorUSOatill^ (kp'ri^sk^ tiq), ppl, a, [f. prec. 
4 - -TNO ^.1 That coruscates ; glittering, sparkling. 
170s T. Grbbnh'Ll Embalming 331 As flaming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cout, ll. xiii. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric flame. 

/ig, 185s Carlylb Sicrlim 1. v. ^1872) 36 In coruscating 
wiC, in jocund drollery. ^ iWx A theumum 8 Oct. 460/x Mr, 
Browning's coruscating lines. 

Oomscation ^pr^k/bjan). Also (erron.) 5 
oh or-, 7-9 oorr-. [ad. L. corusedtion em, n. of 
action f. corusedre to Cobusoatb.] 

The action of coruscating ; usually with a and 
pi. ; A vibratory or quivering flash of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 
atmospheric phenomena. 

heuens 
Fulkr 

s glistering ot tire., and 
a glimmering of lightning. 1^1 J. WBaaTBi Metalio^, 
viu. xafi Coruscations, or scintillations seen in the night. 
179X E. Darwin Bot. Card, 1. Notes 3 The coruscations of 
the Aurora borealis. t8ao 1 . Taylor Entkut. iv 1x867 » 81 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost T 1878 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xv. ao6 As a rule the auroras 
consisted of faint coruscations dartinir across the heavens. 
Ag. a i6sa J. Smith Sel. Disc, i.19 Those pure coruscations 
of immortal, .truth will shine into ua i8se Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Li/e A Writ, (183a) III. 353 The mere corusca- 
tion of heated fancy. s88o Tooiiunter Shelley vii. X99 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit. 

Gorusible, ooruster, obs. if. Crucible, 
Chorister. 

Corva, var. Corf; obs. pa. t. 8 c pnle. of Carve. 
t Corved. ///. «. Obs. in cofifea herring (cor- 
ruptly corred, cored ) : see quots. 

,1641 S. Smith Herringbus\e Treute 7 The Corved Her 
rings, which are to make red Herrings, are those that are 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided {hat they can bee 
carried on shore within a or x dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pickled. 1 he Corved Herrings are 
never gipped but rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if any be 
preserved for to make Red-Iiemngs, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged up in the Ked-herring 
houses, xfiai — True Narr. K. Fishings 4 For the latter 
Fishing, if Corved Herrings, the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red Herrings. Hence, c* 6 Ba in J. 
Collins ij/'.SW/ 106 ; and 17S7-5X Chambers C^c/. 

s.v. Herring. 

[App. the same as MDu. kor/harinck, mentioned under 
CoKVBR, of which the exact sense is equally obscure. A sug- 
gestion is that, as ionharing is barrelled herring, kor/haring 
may be herring not barrelira, but brought ashore in baskets. 
Corved would then be * put in a corf or corves'.] 
p In the Diet, Rusticum 1704, the quot. from S. Smith is 
given, 8. V. Herring/iskery, with ‘corved' misprinted 
'cor-ed whence A^H 1775 has the spurious ‘ Coredpm the 
herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying ', which has 
been mechanically repeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries : some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 

' Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying 

II Oorvio (korvr). Feudal Law. [K. corvk, in 
I 3 thc. also Romanic corvada, coruada 

(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) late L. corro- 
gdta : corrogdia opera reque«tS (1. e. requisitioned) 
work : f. L, corro^dre, f, cor- together, and iiiteniive 
4- rogdre to ask, request. Mediieval Latinized 
forms of the F. were corruweia, corrua, croata^ 

A day’s work of unpaid labour clue by a vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted ; in France, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants liefore 1776 : see quot. 1877. 

1340 Ayenh. 38 Kueade lordes . . hat be-ula3ek k poure 
men . . be tayles, be coruees [printed tomees], be tones, be 
kueade wones. 1794 J . Girroao Reign Louis XVI, 184 
The abolition of the Corvie, in kind, which had for ages 
been a source of constant oppression to the country peo^e. 
1796 Morsb Amer. Geog, 11. sx9 The peasant, aftho* per- 
sonally free . . is nevertheless restrained by limited corveet 
and some pecuniary contributions. 1877 Moilby Crii, 


Miee. Ser. ii.eotWhen,mtheeaHypartortfie[t8th]eentuiT* 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to be 
perceived by the Govenunent, the coovenienc idea came 
into the heeds of the more inimiious emong the Intendanis 
of imposing for the construction of the iomU, e royal or 
public corvde analogous to that of private reodellsm. t88e 
L Oliphant Khestri 138 The cenels were kept up by a 
corvde of the inhebitents, 

Oorven, obs. pa. t. (pi.) and pa. pplo. of Carve. 
t Oorver ^ Obs. [a. MDo. carver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some kind) : cf. the phrase te 
carve varen to go a fishing in a korfsetp*, korf~ 
harinck a herring (of some kind\ korfmarct the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin : possibly from cotf, kotf basket : the only 
sense of Korver in Kilian is ‘ cistifer, cistam sea 
corbem ferens, corbolo* «■ basket-man, basket- 
carrier. But this does not well explain the phrase 
te carve varen.'\ A kind of Dutch herring-fisher 
and fishing-boat. 

1491 Earl op Oxford in Poston Lett. No. 936 III. 37a 
The roborye and dispoyling of certayn Corvers of Holond 
and Selond done by the shipp callyd the Foote, wherof 
Robert Spenser was maister, aswoll in herryng, vitayle, aud 
takejyng. 

tOorrar^. Obs. [f. Cobt -I- -sb V] One who 
makes corves : see Cobf, 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I speak of 
Corves, or Baskets to put the Coals in. we must nave a Man 
(which is called the Corver) to make them. 

Oorveaer, corvester, var. Cokytser Ohs. 
t Corveater. Obs. A corruption of Ger. kurfierst, 
formerly chbrfdrste, electoral prince. 

1^ Hu LOST, CprNP5/prz.. whyche be noble men, beynge 
oflicers or electours of the Emperoure. 1606 Eari. North- 
ampton in True 4> Per/. Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. 

Oorvat. obs. f. Curvet. 

Oarvatta (k^jve’t). Faut. [a. F. cotvette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. cot veto : cf. L. corbita {navis) 
a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. corbis basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod. Romanic and the 
L. wora is not clear. I'he corbita is said to have been 
named from the basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships.] 

A flush-decked war- vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig- rigged, having one tier of guns ; now, in the 
British navy, class^ among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a particular kind of 
French vessel : see esp. quot. 17x1. 

s 6 ^ Sidney Let in Stale Papers II. 436 (L.) A corvette 
. of Calais, which has been taken by the English. 1711 
Milit. 4 Sea Diet. (ed. 4\ A Coufvette, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, carrying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
using both Oars and Saila They are much us'd st Calais 
and Dunkirk, and serve as Tenders to Fleeta 1795 Hull 


Adxtertiser t6 May x/4 One sloop of war of so mins and a 
' tIDLI ' 

Mi 

frigates and a corvette. 183; 


x/4 One sloop of war of so mins am 
1796 Capt. Middleton in Naval Cnrou. (1791) 

e. 1806 A. 


corvette. , , 

1 . 433 She pioves to be Le Mondavi brig corvette. 

Duncan Lt/o Nelson 33 Captain Nelson fell in with four . . 

133 Marry AT P. Simple Iv, He 


caRed the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. Z39 Sometimes such frigates would only cut up into 
bad corvettea 1887 Daily News 34 June a/7 Her Majes^’s 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu. lOps 
Times 16 Feb., The Imperial German cruising corvette 
Prinzessin Wilhelm. 

Corvetto : sec Ccbvft. 

Corvine (k^jvain), a. [ad. L. corvTn-us, f 
corvus raven.] Of or pertaining to a raven or 
ciow ; akin to a crow, of the crow kind. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow ; black as a Crow, s^ R. B'. Burton 
Falc. Indus i. 5 A din of corvine voices. 1874 Coues 
Birds N". W. a 10 Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this bird . . are rather those of Jays. 
iSM Guillkmard Crw/jF Marchesa I. laa Corvine birds are 
abundant wherever there are fish. 

Corviner : see Cordwaineb. 

tCorviser, -or. Obs. Forms: 5 oorveser, 
-our, 5-6 oorvyser, 6 (oorvoster), 7 (oorves- 
ter', 7-8 oorvlaor, 8 oorvisor, -ser, -oer. [a. 
AF. corviscr, corveserm.OY. corveisicr, later 
voisier shoemaker, f. OF. courveis leather 
L. Cordubense ^ Cordubdnum, of Cordova, Cor- 
dovan.] A shoemaker. 

1401 PoL Poems (1859) II. Z09 Girdelers. coferers, ne 
corvysers. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (18701 371 'Iliat the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the aeid yeld hmle. 1467 in RtPon 
Ch. Acts 193 J. Thomson, corvesour. t 880 Paijgr. aoq/x 
Corvyser, cordovanier. H1963 Bale Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Corvoster. 1609 
D. Kocbrs Harl. MS. 1944 if. S5 b. Coruesters or shoe- 
makers. 1700 Land. Ga%. No. 5906/9 David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. xya^ Ibid, 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of Llangathen, Coi visor. 

Corvorant, perverted form ofCoBMoBANT, q.v. 

tCO'TVy. Oos. rare~^, [Possibly a variant of 
CORBT, or f. L. corvus, taken in sense of F. corbeau 
(see Flatzfelcl, sense II. i).] An ancient engme 
of war, consisting of a beam of timber armed with 
mppling irons, used by the besieged to pull 
down stones from the works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls. 

1584 Hudson Judith iii. (16x3) xxx (D.) Here croked 
Coruies, fleeing bridges tal, Their scatbful Scorpions that 
ruynes the wafl. 
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■l-CoKjr, «. Ob. [t CoBi i«.t 4- 'T'.] Of the 
netiire of a core (of a boil) : cf Coul 3. 

ifco W. VaiNHUh Dirta.itr HtMt (i&) *4 Th« 
Limg« wnd out luperfluoui bloud .. which .. ik oottvin«d 
ii)U> a whiuih cory ■ubaunca. 

t Gory, 9 ^^ Obs, (^e qnot) 

€ 1440 93 Cory, •qhepberdyi howM, fW4||a/Sf, 

moMt, 

Cory, Coryar^ -er, -our, obi. ff. Cukbt, -iib. 

Oorybant (k^ribaent). Also 4 Oorlbande, 6 
Ooribant. PI. Corybants ; now usually ii» 1 - 
fonn Corybaatea (kpribse ntfz). [a. F. Cory- 
hanU, ad. L. Corybant-em (nom. Corybas\ a. Gt. 
Kopb 0 at, -ovra.l A priest of the Phr)'gian worship 
of Cybele, which was performed wiUi noisy aud 
extravagant dances. 

- ^ *374 Chauces JSMtk. iv. v, 133 per Is a maner poeple (lat 
hy^te coribandee )wt wenen. .wnan )>e moone is in l»e eclips 
hat it be enchauntid . and berfore . . pei betyn hire bacinvs 
wih strokes. 1570 Kirchmeirr in //arj^/^s Mag, 

Dec. (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants. .Ihe crying 
noise of Jupiter new borne with song to hide. 01649 
DnuMM. or Hawth. pMmt Wks. (1711) 41 Ihose mad 
Corybants^ who dance and glow On Dindyrous high tops 
with frantick hre. ■8« Lbitch tr. MOller'i A nc. Art 9 395. 
521 Cybele enthroned, a Cory bant dancing. 1883 Froudb 
SAffr^ .y/W. Ser. iv. a?; Christians now howl it out like 
the Corybantes. 


Hence Ooxybaiitia& (lcfribe‘nti^\ a. [L, Cory, 
banii-us + -an], of or pertaining to the Corybantes 
or their worship. Ooryb»'&tia«iiL Path, [Gr. 
Mopv$avruurfi 6 t Corybantic frcnxy]: see quot. 
t Ooryba'ntlate v. Obs. [see -atk 3 ], to act like 
a Cory bant. Corjrba'atio [Gr. HopvBapriiebt ] , Oorj- 
ba'ntino a., of, pertaining to, or reaembling the 
Corybantes or their rites. 


H. Spkncer fliutir, Univ. Progr, 95 Dances partly 
religious, partly^ warlike, aA the Corybantian. 1847 Craig, 
Coiybantiaim^ in Pathology, a sort of frenzy, in wiiich the 
patient has fantastic visions. 188a Syd. Soc. /.pjr., Cory. 
boHiism. 1730-6 Bailev ffolio), Corvbantiate^ to sleep with 
one's Eyes open, or be troubled with Visions that one cannot 
sleep. 1775 Ash, Corybantiaio . . to act the part of the Cory- 
banis who were wont to make many odd noises and gestures, 
to act the part of a lunatic s64a Cuowokth Sirtn. t Cor. 
XV. 57 (1676) 99 'i'rue Divine Zeal is no Coryl)antick Fury, 
but a calm and regular heat. 1864 Cortth. Mag. IX. 16s He 
was corybantic in his execution of a Scotch ^reel*. 1890 
Huxley in Times i Dec. 13/3 That form of somewhat cory- 
bantic Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation 
Army are the militant missionarie.s. 1708 Motteux Kobe, 
dais V. i. (1737) 9 The Corybantin Cymbals of Cybele. 


tCorydaJLo* Obs. rart'~^» [ad. Gr. ao/sifSoAoi.] 
The Crested or Tufted Lark. 

1616 SuRPL. & Markh. CouHtfy Farms Til The Calanders, 
Corydales, and Larkes. 


Corydalilie (kfi ridUbin). Chem. [f. CorydaU 
is + -INE.] An alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydalis tuberosa and some allied plants 
1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 287 Corydalina was 
deiCL-ted by M. Wackenrodcr [in 1636], in the root of the 
Corydalis tuberosa. 1863-71 Watts Diet, Chem. II. 87 
Corydaline forms light, non-coherent, greyish-white masses. 

Corydie, obs. f. Coubopt. 

Corydon (kf^ rid^n). [L. Corydon, Gr. Kopi$- 
buv proper name, applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a shepherd : cf. Kcl. ii. 56 ' Kusticus es Cory- 
don '.] A generic proper name in pastoral poetry 
for a rustic. 

1581 J. Bell ffaddou*s Aastv. Osor, 356 b, I suppose 
Coridon him selfe could not have done more rustically. 
1603 H. Crosse V'ertues Commto. (1878) 61 'I'he shomnker 
must not goe beyond his latchet . . nor schollers teach 
Coridon to holde the plough. 1631 Milton V Allegro 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner set.. Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 17^ 
J. Cunningham To ShenstoneJCorydoH^a Pastoraly/^ Give 
me my Corydon’s flute. 18^ Thackeray Van. Fair 11. xii. 
lox ‘ Gad, what a debaucheo Corydon I ' oaid my lord. 

lienee f Oorydo*iiloal a. 

S. Holland Zara 185 Being either not well in his 
Wits, or a Coridonicall Coxcombe. 

tCOTyldt. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cory/etum, f. 
corylus hazel.] A hazel copse. 

i6se G. Fletcher ChrisVs Vict. iib The prouder pines. 
The under Corylets. {1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) asx Your 
Coryletiim or copse of Hasels.] 

Corymb (kp-rimb). Formerly in L. form 
corymbUB, pi. -t [a. F. corymbe^ ad. L. corym- 
bus^ a. Gr. lebp/ofifiot head, top, cluster of fruit or 
flowers, esy. of ivy-berries ; with Pliny, also the 
capitulum or clohc head of a composite flower.] 

L Pot. A species of inflorescence; a raceme in 
which the lower flower- stalks are proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers are nearly on a level, 
forming a flat or slightly convex head. 

By wnters before the time of Linnaeus, corymbns was 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite flower : see Ray 
Hut. Fiante (r686) 1. xi. 

[1706 PHiLura (ed. Kersey), Corymbmt. .among Modem 
Herbalists, is us'd for a compounded discous Flower^hose 
Seeds are not Pappous or do not fly away in Down.] 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) 111 . 567 T^tpidium pe. 
irmam . . Flowers in a close corymbus. X794 Martyn Rmts- 
steads Bot, xxvi. 393 llie pumle corymbs of the Asters. 183$ 
LiNDLEv/n^nM/. Boi.(iZ4B) 1, 331 The modern corymb must 
not be confounded with that of Pliny, which was analogous 


to owr caphttluin. i86t Mai. LANKXsfoa WUiPImm 75 
Sea,Ait«r..Tlio flower-beads are ia a oompaec oorymb. 
b. tramrf^ (ZotfA) Used of m group of loc^ytei. 
1846 Dama Zoopk. (S848) Z73 A wh^ ooryaib or bood- 
sphericii group. 

^ 2 . A oluater of ivy-berries or grapes. (Not i 
Eng. sense.) 

impHtLunM. KereeyX Corymbus. a Bunch, or Cluster 
oflvv-berries. ^DiQumcByi^Mir. AroiV-CMrAWks. IV. 
347 Gorgeous corymbi from vintages. 187) Svuomm Grk, 
Poets XU. 408 Ivy branches . . surround its [a mirror’s] rim 
with a delicate tracery of sharp cut leaf and corymb. 
Ctoymbed^kp rimbd;,///.^. [f.prec.-i--iD2.] 
Fashioned as a corymb. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 43a Spreading obliquely upward, 
and much ramose, forming an even top clump (coryinbed or 
fastigiate)L 

t Oovy^mbiate^ Obs. [ad. L. ootymbidFus 
set with clusters of ivy-berries, f. corymbus.’] 

1803 Crarb Teckn. Diet., Cosymbiate lAut,\ set sbout 
and jnumnhed with clusters of ivy berries. 

tConr*mbiat6d,o. oSs. mprtc. 

i7)»-6 Bailey (foliok Corymbiatedt set about with Ber- 
ries. 1735 Johnson, Corymbiatettoamiahtd with branches 
of berries. Diet. Hence in later Diets. 

Corymbiferous (kprimbi fdrss), 0. [f. L. 

corymbi for bearing clusters of berries (f. corymbus\ 
adopted in 17th c. as a term of Botany -k -uub.] 

1 . lit. Bearing corymbs ; spec, belonging to the 
Corymbiferm, a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tabular and perfect, 
and those of the ray, when present, ligulate. 

Although many of the Corymbiferm^ as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters^ Mnecios, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of flowera 
in typical * corymbs * (in the modem sense), the name goes 
back to the earlier botanical sense of corymbus : see Corvms 
I note. 

1676 Grew Aned. Flowers iv. | 7 To the Coi^mbiferouR 
Kind, as Tansy, Chamemile, and the like. 1686 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. 983 The Corymbtferoui, that are not PapTOse, 
these have either a radiated, or a naked Flower. x68B R. 
Holme Armoury 11. xx^x Cmimbiferous Flowers.. made of 
thrums, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Philliiu (ed. 
Kersey), Corymbiferous Plants (among Herbalists) are 
such as have a compound discous h'lower, but their Seeds 
have no Down sticking to them : Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc. 1731-49 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 3), Co. 
rymbiferous Plants ..Viv. Ray distinguishes them into 
such as have a radiate Flower, as the Sun- Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 Todd Cyct. Anai. 1 . 
946/9 We might instance the flower of any corymbiferous 
plant. iSsaTH. Ross HumboUits Trav. I. xiii. 498 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferous family. 

^ 2 . See quota. (Not an English nsc.) 

1657 Phys, Dict.y Corymbiferous^ bearing berriea *710-6 
Bailey (folioX Corymbiferous ^ that beareth Berries like 
lyy*. * 7 S 5 Johnson, Corymbiferous^ bearing fruit or ber- 
ries in bunches. 


Corsfubiform (kori mbif^jm), a, [See -form.] 
Of the form of a corymb. 

1870^ Hooker Stud. Flora ag Brauica campestris . . 
flowering racemes corymbiforai. 1B78 A. Hamilton Netv. 
Dis. 978 The corymbiform distribution of the skin-disease. 

CorrmbOBe (k^rimbdu-s), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
corymMsus, f. corymbus.] Growing in corymbs; 
of the nature of or resembling a corymb. 

*775 Ash, Corymbose^ belonging to the corymbus. 1807 
J. E. Smith Fkys. Bot. 934 1 ne floweni of Yarrow . . grow 
in a corymbose manner. x8s8 Stark EUm. Nat. Hist. II. 
438 Dichotomaria obtusata^ l^m. Branching, corymbose, 
dichotomous, Jointed. iBye Oliver Flem. Bot, App. 307 
Terminal corymbose heads of yellow flowera 

b. Of a disease. 

1877 Roberts Handbk. Med, (ed. 3) 1 . 155 The corymbose 
variety is very fatal. s88a Syd, Soc. Lex,, CorymboM 
smallpox. 

Hence Corpmlio'galj adv., in the manner of a 
corymb, in corymbs. 

*809^ Loudon Encycl. Plants 1991 Flowers capitate or 
corymbosely panicled. z^ Hooker Stud. Flora 193 Stem 
, .corymboiely branched. 

Corymboiui (kori-mbos), a. rare-*, [f, as 
prec. -0D8.] Characterized by corymbs. 

i8a8 Webster, Corymbous, consistinfr of corymbs; in 
clusters. Barton. Lee. Alto in later Dicta 


Coxy’mbllloiui, -0*ge, « rare [f. L. type 
^corymbulusy dim. of corymbus + -ous, - 08 £.] 
s8a8 Webster, Corymbulous. having or consisting of little 
corymbs. Barton, 1847 Craig, Corymbulose, formed of 
many corymbs. 

Oory^d (kp-rinid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Corynidm, 
f. Corynt, generic name of a Hydromedusa, a. 
Gr. Nopdvq club.] A member of the family Cory- 
nidm of the order Hydroidea of Ccelenteratcs. 

1870 Nicholson ZW. IvHL 73 The. .elements of generation 
. .by the union of which the young Corynid is produced. 
Ooryniform (kori'nifpim),^. Zool. [f. Cotyne 
+ -70KM.] Having the form of a Corynid. 

1877 Huxlkt Anat, Jnv. Anim, iiL 133 Some meduscMds 
..the hydroid stages of which are not.. certainly known, 
but which are probably corynifmrm. 

Corynite (kp rinait). Min. [Named 1865 ; 
f. Gr. ttopbvri club + -im] A native sulph-arsen- 
antimonide of nickel. t868 Dana Min. 74. 

Corynooh, obs. f. Coronacu. 

Coryous, -owae, -osyte, -ouste, obs. ff. 
Curious, -ositt. 


AacUebri M oom^ iLj •• Or. Mw^w 
chiei twad man. U«dk, u tt* A^ Dnoui 
*lMoer of theehorut* } L Imm, tep.J| 

L Tlie leader of B chorafk . „ _ 

ifl|8 CuDWOBTM inteU, Sjvi* 396 AH iboB* etw 
mf fo that First.. God, but as tha DaitoRlrs.tO iht 
phiDua or Choragus, sfia Lioiard SeiAot lL 9 b 4*0 
people sung «. and the coiypharas answered. iiflHa 
RiDOB SkaSs. Notes 13 The leader of the dioruiit the ibia* 
man, or coryphoms. 1I70 MacC^l AmmotfofU remiein 
Play 59 The coryphseus . . recHed in amnoumo a short 88 - 
‘ matlon of the type and easoiag act. ^ 

b. The title of a functionary in the Unhmity of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856) to assist the Choraouii. 
[1898 Ststuia Univ, Oxon. (1690) 77 Pnecaiitor* dhm oory- 
piueus, una cum chorago btpattita opera constantam tuusk^ 
pTRCticm exercitationem haoendaffl curet.) iflflg Os(f. 1 t)m 
YearBk. 54 It was enacted that there shall ba a PriBOenlor 
or Coryphanis . . who ia to asrist the ChoragUBe iflgi Odf* 
Univ. Calendar s6 Music (CoryplMBUs or Praoeutor), John 
Henry Mee. 

2. 'i he chief or leader of a psrty, sect» school, 

etc. 


1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iii. s They call him [Pater] 
the coryphe of the apostles. 1648 MouriT 8c oKHNST 
Healtk's Improimm. 141 As amongst Poets there Is BOme 
called the Coryplucus, or Captain-poet, so farsth it likewise 
amongst Meats. s8oo Edin. Rev. Am. ted A coryphisus of 
the popular party. 1871 Fabrar IViin. Hist. U. 30 Strauss, 
the coryphaeus of modern scepticism. 

II OorypUe i^kortT^i. [F. ; ad. L. coryphmus \ 
see preej The chief dancer in a ballet 

i8p6 Engel Nat. Mus, vii. 954 Round each set of danoeri 
the pe^le formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coryphdei went through their operations. 1869 DeUly 
News 14 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling about 
like the Arab dancing-girls, to the sound of the native 
music. 

Oorystoid (koH-stoid), a. Zool. ff. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. helmeted 

soldier, f. nbpm helmet) -b -oiD.] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Corystes, or the family Cofystidm* 

iSga Dana Crust. 1. 65 The Corystoid spaoies. 

Coryve, var. of Corrivx v. 

liOoryia (korai-zk). Path. Alto 7 eorlsa. 
[L. ; aa. Gr. HLpv(a running at the nose.] The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 
panies a cold in the head ; catarrh. 

1634 R. H. Saleme*s Regim. i$6 These rhaumes If to tha 
Breast they flow . . Tli'are call'd Catbarre. But running 
through the Nose It's call'd Corisa : Others si^ tha Pom. 
1684 Boyle Eny, Notion Nat. 3x7 Many Coughs and 
Hoarsenesses, and Coryzas are smd to be cur^d* sig# J. 
Forbes LaenneCs Dis. Chest 940 Sore throat and coryza 
considerable. 1878 T. Bryant Pretci. Surg. (1879) 11 . 8 An 
ordinary coryza. 

Corue, -By : see Corsib. 

Cob Uc|»). Also jr-8 Oo88(e. [The ancient name 
(Gr. K^r) of an island in the ifegeaii (now Stan- 
chio).] In full Cos lettuce : a variety of lettuce 
introduced from the island of Cos. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria (17991 130 Coss l.attuca from Tur- 
key* *743 Chambers Cycl. Suppi. s.v. Lettuce, Tha most 
valuable, of all the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 1^ Veg. 
Sidst. Food 301 The cos and the cabbage lettuce. 1800 
Daily News 3X Mar, 5/5 The tender cabbage lettuce . .Is 
more tender and digestible; but the cos nolds its own 
because it produces a greater weight per acre. 

Cob, var. of Co8h ; obs f. KI88. 

Cob., abbreviation of Cosimb. 

CoBack, ooBak, obs. ff. Cobsauic. 

OOBftlitO (k^8&l;)it). Min. [Named in 1868 
from Cosala in Mexico (where it occurs) : oee -itr.] 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

z868 Amer. Jrul. Sc. Ser. 11. XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new 
mineral. 

II Coiagne (km-k). [App. a trade application 
of F. Cosaque Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 
sudden and irregular bring of the latter.] A cracker 
bon-bon. 

s8g8 SiMMONDB Diet. Trade Prod., Cosaques, a French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats. z88a P. Fitzgerald 
Reereat. Lit. Man 1x883) 9 > A little cosaque, which 1 saw 
him merrily ' exploding ^ at the supper-table. 1884 Daily 
News 6 Dec. I'he manufacture of cosaques and bon- 
bons must be brisk this Christmas. 


Cosaque, obs. f. Casrook. 

1698 Crull Muscovy 79 Their uj^r Garments are made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg. 

Co-saviour : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

tCoBbaude. [Cf. Cabbald.] A term of re- 
proach to a woman. 

XS7Q Levins Man ip. 43 A Cosbaude, mirgUona [cb 
55 coystrel, mirgisol. 

Cosoh(e, obs. f. Coach, and var. Cosh, <?^.,hat* 

CoBchyn(e, obs f. Cushion. 

COBOinOUancy (k/rsindmoetnsi). Also 7 
ohoiohlso-, ooaino-, 7-8 ooskino-, 9 koakino-. 
[ad. med.L. eoscinomantia, f. Gr. Hoanivbiusxns^ 
f. nbamvo-v sieve : see -ifANOT.] Divination by the 
turning of a sieve (held on a pair of shears, etc*). 

1603 Sir C. Hbydon Jud. Astrol, xvil. 336 Comparing 
Astrologie with Anispicie. Hydromancie, Chiromancie, 
Choschinomancie, and such like. z6S3 H. More Antid, 
Atk. 111. ii. (1713; 89 Coskinomancy, ornnding who stole or 
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cosXBnoisic. 


lipcrfM thil or tluit thing by the Sieve and Shean, 1777 
UaAMO /W. Antiq, (ed. Ha/liitt 111 . 301-3. 1871 Tvma 
Prim, Cult. I 116 The to-calietl concinomant^, or, as it is 
described in Hudibras, *th' oracle of sieve and shears*. 
Com V. [Back-formation from Cost a.] 

intr. To make oocfclf cosy. 

ICiNcsLKY Tuta y. Ajpfi ill. To see the comfortable 
gleam through the window^ ns the sailors cose round the 
fire with wile and child, nl^ Hoi.mb Kaa/f. Warltigh’9 
Prrt. II. 341 Kachel .. was cosing with a delightful new 
novel in her sofa corner. 

Cose, obs. f. C088 {Anfflth/nJian), Cobs v, 
Co-BOat: see Co- pr^. i. 

COMeAUt (k^ttsf'kintV Trig. [f. Co- pr^. 4 
A- Sboant. The L. fosMns was used a 1570 by 
Kheticna, Opus Palaimum (1596). P". cosicanig.^ 
The secant of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbreviated cossg.) 

1706 ia Philups, Cg-secuut. 1807 Hutton Cruru Math. 
11. 3 l*he radius, cotangent, and cosecant fform] another 
right-angled ttiaiigle cut. 1868 Lockykm EUm.Astr^n. 343 

. . b called the cosecant of A (written costc. A\ 

PM 

Cosaismal (k^ui'zmfil), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
pref. 8 A- SuiBITAh.] 

A. g 4 j. Relating to the points of slmultaneons 
arrival of an earthquake wave on the earth's 
surface ; in coseisnuU Une^ curve y zone. 

1851-9 Mallkt in Adm. Man. Set. Enq. 361 Upon maps of 
the country in which the shock was felt, co^iismal and lueizo- 
heismal curves may be finally laid down. 1877 Le Conte 
EUm. Geol. iti. (1670) 134 Hy drawing a curve through these 
points we have a coseismal curve. 

B. sb. for coseismal linOy curve: A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

CoAeismio (ko»sai‘sniik), a. [f. Co- + Sets- 
Mir.] —prec. A. 

18B6 J. Milne Earth^akes 10 These pointa will lie in 
ctrdes called * isoscismic ' or * oasdsmic ’ arcles. 

Coaen, -age, -er, obs. ff. Cousix, Cozen, etc. 
Co-sentieilt (ko>ae‘n/ient\ a. [See Co- a.] 
]*'celing in company or together with, jointly sen- 
tient. <Cf. CONBENTIEWT.) 

s8ai Southey Thalaba v. eevIU, For of himself Co- 
seutlent and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Oo-aa-ntianoy, consentient quality. 

1884 Gubney & Mvrkb in iqth Cent. May 8^ The obscure 
pervasive co-sentlency of man and man. 

Cosar, CoBeri : see Cobsku, Coabkkt. 
Co-BOttler, CoBoy : see Co- pre/. 3 b, Coat. 
tCosllf sb.^ Obs. or diai. Also 5 ooaoho, 5-6 
oosaha, 6 ooMa. [Of uncertain origin : Gaelic 
cats ‘ little hole, cavt rn ' has been compared.] A 
small cottngo, hut, hovel. 

e 1490 Pramp Part*. 94 Coote, lytylle howse (A*, cosh, 
//. cosclie, PvnsoM exushe], caut. zesfi Pii^r Per/. (W, de 
W. 153x1 t4sb. Some perstones buyideth Co god but a poore 
cornhe or small cotage. 1530 Pai.sor. soa/i Cosihe a horie 
bouse, cauerne. xfM Salesbuby Diet. Weishy iiwthy cot- 
tage, oosse. 1847 iXaLLiwaLL, Coshy a cottage, or hovel. 

C^, sb.^ di^l. [Cf. OF. cos (Godef.), F. cosse 
pod.] The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease. 

1787 ^ W. M ABBHALL Rur. EcoH. Norfolk Gloss., Cothy 
the husk or chaff of wheat and oats. z866 Jml. R. Aerie. 
Soc. Ser. 11. 11 . 1. 167 The cost of sc|»rating it [secdj from 
the husk or cosh must always lie considerable. 1886 S. iV. 
Line. Gioss.y Coshy the pod of beans or tares: as 'Tars 
have such a many coshes'; hence also Coskld: as 'How 
well the beans are cosh’d 


OmA M). Sc. and dial, [Derivation un- 
known.] 

1 . Quiet, still. 

17 . . Gajt Goss’hatuk xiii. iMinetr. Sc. Dorde^. He. .sang 
fu* sweet the notes o' love, Till a* was cosh within. 18^7- 
^ Haluwkll, Coshy quiet, still. Salop. 1881 Autobiog. 
V. Yom^er iv. 34 John Wallace Imd sat as cosh an a mouse 
in the comer. Jbtd. xxiii. 364 All was hushed as cosh as 
midnight Mod. Sc. Keep it cosh I He cosh about it 

2. sheltered, snug, comfortable. 

m 1774 FsBCUsaoN Parmer’s Inglty Blythe to find . . That 
a’ bis oouaie looks sae cosh and clean. 1813 £. Pickem 
Poems \. 134 (Jaui.) I've guid gramashens worn myser.. 
They kept me cosh baxth cauf an’ coots. 1837 R. Nicoll 
Poems (184a) 83 Beside our cosh hearthstane. 

8 . Trim, neat. 

i8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. WJes. 1855 I. 94 They come 
flocking in. .their bosoms made cosh and tidy. 1833-53 
IVJdstJe^Bmkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. l 37 The coshmtt wife that 
e'er 1 met, Was Mistress Dougal Dim. 

4 . (See quot) 

1808 Jamikbon, Cosh .. 4. In a state of intimacy; 'They 
are very cosh ’. 

Co-BhaMr : are Co- pref. 3 c. 

160a Warner Albion’s Eng. xii Ixxv. (ifiie) 3x1 Hatie 
Cleargie-men coshairersT tu^ a I.ye : To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonie. 

Coahe, obs. Sc. f. Coach. 

Coaliar (kp-pj), v.i Ireland. [Phonetic repr. of 
Irish coisir feast, feasting, entertainment.] 

isUr, To f(!Mst; to live at free quaiten upon 
dependants or kinsmen. 

BOM-g.S'te/. ireioMd lo-xi Ckas. /, c. z6 If any persoa or 
peiBona. .shall coaher, lodge or ceiae themselves, .upon the 
lahebitaata. 1640 Shiblky St, Patrick for Jrtl. v. i. 1 
YTOuld not leave ahead, .from my mother's sucking pig at her 


nipple to my gxeat-gnuidfiahcr*s OMberiag In thepeas-straw, 
s6^ Irish Nstdibrms tN,), A very lit aikd proper houee, su^ 
For such a worthy guest to ooeher. 

CSoshM (Iv'Jm), v,^ /raw. To treat with in- 
dulgent fondness, pamper ; to cocker or coddle up, 
1881 Tsollorb Besrekestsr T, 181 She coshered up Eleanor 
with cold fowl and port wine. 1889 Sat. Rea. 31 Aug* 
ess/i He is. .dandled and coshered iiim a baby ia arms. 
OobIlm (kf jaj), v.s coiloq. in/r. To chat in a 
friendly and familiar fashion. 

1833 Macaulay in Life ff Lett. I. v. 339 Rogers made 
TonilVloore and me sit down with him Tor ball an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evenlag. 

CoBher, a. (in Jewish use) : ace Kobhbb. 
Coiherer (k^rjorai). Ireland. Also 7 
[f. C(3SH£K v.l + -ER l.J One who coshers, or lives 
by cosliering. 

1634 5 Stai. Ireland lo-ix Chas. /, c.16 An Act for the Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wanderers. t6n Pxtty Pol. 
A Hat. < 169 X )i3 7 ‘here are yet to spare, who are uuiberers and 
Fait-iieanis, 930,000* 1^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 L xii. 

15 ( Commissions were ecattered profusely among idle 
cosheretm who claimed to be descended from g;oad Irish 
families. 1865 limes XI Mar., A 'cosherer' is one who 
pictends to be an Irish Mntiexn^, and will not work. 

Cosliering (kfpriq), tfbl. sb. Ireland. Also 
7 ooohering. [f. Coaheb v.i 4- -iva i.] 

1 1 . Feasting. Obs. rare. 

1577 Stanymurst Descr. I tel. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 
noble men, and noble xnens tenants, now and then moke a 
set feast, whldx they call cosliering, wherto flocke all their 
reteiners, whom they name followers . . In their cosliering 
they sit on straw, they are scrued on straw. 

2 . The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Irish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pen(!ants or tenants : see Cobhery 2. 

1571 Campion l/itt. Irel. 11. viii (1633) 109 The Irish im- 
posiiion of Co3me, Livery . . cosherings, bonna^t, and 
such like. 1605 T. Kwebs Picar’s Plea (i6aoj x 1 nc lawes 
are executed ui every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. s6xa Davies Why IrelandyStc. (1747) 169 
Irish exactions; — namely cosherings; which were visita- 
tions and progresses made by the lord and his followeiu 
among his tenants ; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel, 44. s848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 f. lys Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live oy oosiieriux, that is to say, by quaiteriog 
himself on the old tenants of his family. 

Co’skering, ppl a. [f. Cobhrb v.^ + -inq z.] 
That ‘ coslien* or lives upon the industry of others. 

1737 C Threlkbld Stiipes Hibem. Cvii, Dodder., 
quits the root, and like a coshering p‘\rasite lives upon 
another's trencher. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. x8o A herd 
of squandering^ coshering, wandering hlacknards. x88a 
Goldw .Smith m x9MCrNA July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representative of their old coAhering chiefs. 

Cosliery (kp'Jari). Ireland, Also 6 ooBshirh, 
oosaherie, oaahery, 7 ooahazy. [f. Irish coisir 
(kojar) feast, feasting. 

I'he ending appears to be aasimtiated to Eng. sbs. in -evy ; 
the direct repr, of the Irish word would be cosher: cf. 
Houlston Tracts II. xxxviu. xo A portion of the dough, .is 
cleveriy hid (by the servantvl, for what the Irish call a 
cosher y after the family are in bed.] 

1 . gen. Feasting, rare. 

1583 Stanyiiuest Aeneis i. (Arb.) 40 On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2 . spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
I)endants. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in liolinshed II. 83/9 No 
lords . shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, oosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and territories. 1506 Spenseb State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 63^/9 But now by this Statute the sayd Irish 
I.urd is wronged, for that he is cutt of from his custoiiurye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh [v.r. Cossherie], Bonaugbt, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and such like. s6eo Dymmok Ireland 
(18431 9 Cashery is certeine feastes which the lorde Yseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, Whileontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at bis pleasure. i6ie 
Hol.lano Camden’s Brit, ii 141 This chiefs ivord had his 
Cosluiries upon hu tenants, that is ho and his would lie 
upon them until they had eate up all their provisions. 18^ 
Hallam Const. Htst. (xSyfii 111 . xsriii. 348 Cosbery..!! 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1670 Athemeum ea Oct. 593 Among these exactions 
' cobhery ' figures as the most oppressive and most hatefuL 

Coshionet, obs. f. Cushionkt. 

Go'Sllly. ddv. Sc. [f. Cobh a, 4- -lt e.] Quietly, 
uiidistnrbedly. 

a X774 Ff.rgusson Poems (17^) II. 83 (JauLl It*s 1 ' the 
Psalms o’ D.tvid writ. That this wide wexid ne'er should 
flit. But on the waters coehly eiu 
CoBle : see Cost. 

Cosier, a cobbler : see Cozikb. 

Cosin^^aoe, -ais, obs. ff. Coubinehb. 
Co-sig]UitO ]7 (kooai'gn&txi), a. oad sb. 

Co- 4- SionatobtTI 

A. adj. Signing jointly with othen, uniting with 
others iu signing. 

yBm Daily News sx Nov. 3/5 The co-stgoatory powers to 
the Berlin guarantees. 

B. sb. One who signs fa document, treaty, etc.) 
jointly with another or otnere ; a joint signatory. 

x8te Pall Mali G. 99 Sept, dz It is taught &zt Austria 
..will avoid the difficulty of becoming a oo-siguatory of 
Italy. 1867 C W. Bingham in Times 9 Nov. to/x He has 
requested me to acknowledn on behalf of ourselves and our 
co-signatories the receipt of your courteous reply* 


-fltmtor: eeeCorao-, 

Cosily (kJvgili), adv. Also ooiily, etc. [C 
Cost a. 4- -lt ff.] In a cosy manner ; snugly am 
comfortably. 

zTsx Ramsay Te Molus 17 Canty and cosily I lye. tviU 
Burns Halietveen v, Syne coxieiy, aboon the door, wp 
cannie care, they've jj^'d them 1837 W. IxYmo Ceqft' 
Bonneviile 111 . 14 (He] would take ms seat quietly and 
cozily by the fire;. i87« M. Collins Mrq. ff Merck, IL iv. 
xojL She Iiad seen the little girt, .cosily in b^ 

CoBin, -8bg8, obs. ft Couaui, C7ozbn, -age. 
COUM (k^u'sain). Trig. [mod. f. Co- prrf. 

4 4- Sink. The L. cosinus occurs in Gunther 
Canon Triangulorum (1620I; F. cosine. The 
sine of the complement of a given angle* (Abbrev. 
cos.) 

163^ I. W. Sciographia 44 As the Radius Is to the cosine of 
the angle given, xysfi tr. Gregor/ s A stmt. 1 . 141 The 
Co-sine of the Angle. 1880 Haughton Pkvs. Geeg. lil zsy 
The mean annual evaporation, .varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. 

ait rib. i88x Nature XXV. 167 Integrators were of three 
kinds : (x) radius machines, (s^ cosine machines, (3) tengent 
machines. 

Cosine, Cosiner, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozener. 
CosineM (kdu'rines). Alsooosi-. [f. Cost a. 
+ -nehb.] The quality or state of being cosy. 

1834 T)e Quinckv a utobiog. Sk , Dublin Wks. I. sj6 Old 
rambling houses, .displaying, in thedwelling-rodfliB, comfort 
and 'cosiness i88a Atkettmnm a Dec. 741/1 Poliuer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. 

Cosino-, ooakiiioinazicy, obs, ff. Cosctno-. 
tCO’SiU. Obs, [So called from the name of 
the maker.] A kind of stays or ‘ bodice *. 

1707 PoPR Art 0/ Sinking 94 l.Ac'd in her Cosine new 
appear'd the bride, xvap Art of Politicks 10 Think we that 
modern words eternal are? I'oupet, and Tompion, Cosine, 
and Colmar Hereafter will be caJIcd by sonic plain man A 
a WiUcli, a Pair of Stays, a Fan. 

Coema, erron. form of ckasma, Chabic. 
t Co'Bmaxchy. Obs.’^^ [ad. Gr. type ♦ifmr- 
/iapx*a, {. ird<f/i-orworld 4* -apyia government.] 'The 
power of the devil, the government of the world * 
(^Blount Clossogr. 16^6). 

CoElttffta (kf^zmft). Cr. Antiq. [ad. Gr. koo’- 
prjT-*^s, f. MOiSfAuy to order.] A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens. 
Cosmetio (.kf^me’tik), 0. and sb, [ad. Gr. 
KoafsijTiz-us relating to adornment, f. /soaptw to 
arrange, adorn, f. terns fz-ot order, adornment. Cf. 
F. cosmtf/ique,] 

A. adj. Having power to adorn, embellish, or 
beautify {esp, the complexion) ; also» Cosmetioal. 

1650 Ilui.wER Anthrofomet. Introd., Which damnable 
portion of cosmetique Art. 1699 Garth Dispens. IL ao 
Whilst Iris his cusmetii.k Wash must try, To make her 
Bloom revive. 1755 Smolleit Quix, (1B03) IV, 13 When her 
face is smoothed . . by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes. 
a x8a 5 Hoon Progress o/Art xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
brush How Beauty’s cheek began to blush. 

B. sb, 

1 . A preparation intended to beautify the hair, 
skin, or complexion. 

1650 Bulwkh Anthropomet, 48 Recommend those^ Cos- 
metiques. .which preserve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. 1691 Ray Creation 11.(1704)437 No better Cos- 
meticks than a severe Temperance and Purity. 1783 Mau. 
D’Arblay Diary 9 Oct., Between her medicines, and the. . 
cosmetic^ I slialT expect to beconie stout and beautiful. 
1879 Barrett House by Works I. 55 Knowing no cos- 
metic but cold water. 

fg. iB^ H. Rogbrs Introd. Burhds Wks. I. 95 All the 
iMthsome deformities of guilt disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can apply. 

2 . The art of adorning or beautifying the body. 
Also pi. (cf. athletics). [«Gr. 1) xoir/iqriK^.] 

Baxx>m Adv. Learn, n. x f i Art of decoration (of 
the body] which is called cosmetic. X638-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. HI. iii. 111. 8 48- 37 Painting and music *. counted^ as 
..only somewhat more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 
x8^ G ROTE Plato II. xxii. 95 Cosmetic, or Ornamental 
Trickery, U the counterfeit of Gymnastic. 

3 . ‘ One who practises the cosmetic art. nonce-atse. 

17x3 Guardian No. 64 That you would |>lece your peti- 
tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics tbvber, per* 
luner, etc.]. 

COBme*tic, V. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. 1 : cf. fis 
phpsic.'] trans. To treat with cosmetics. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. July 446 Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeki, coamelicked. 

Cometioal (kpzme tik&l), 0. [f. Gr. sum- 

ftrjTiic^ CoBMETXO sb. + -AL.] R. Relating to coa- 
metics. fb. *CoBMBnc0^'. Obs. 

1589 Morwync Euonym, 194 Waters distilled called Cos- 
meticalL iffeo Bulwbr Anthropomet. Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. 1694 WnTHscorr Script, Herb, 

5 The bitter oyl is good in pains of the ear and cosmeticaL 
R8a3 Moork PableSy Holy AllioHce los They then wrote 
cesays, pamphlets, books. Upon cosmetical economy. 

Hence OoBmo'tioally adv. 

Timle/s Mag, XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
welf-preeerved, still retained . .traces of great oeauty. 

Comatioism (kpzme*tiaix*m). rare. [f. Ctm- 
Umo 4- -IBIC.] The practice of the cosmetic art 
t8ai Lockhart Yaiorius IL iii. too [Her] ooeeplexioD did 
not, in spite of all tlie aru of coeiaeticiem, hanwHiise very 
well with the bright goldea ringlets. 
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(kj^inrtMi), V, [C«t|wec.-«- 

•ui.] &ams. To tivat with oosmetioi. 

tfH Nm MtiiUhfyMm:. X. U WJua an ataaoiplm of 
p^ms, gentle end aimde .. coeroetidted end unwejib»dl 
ftte Au y tar 47. 493 Tbe skina that ercrc not 

red, em oT e gbaetly eoMneticned whkeneaa. 
Co'gmiM. [f. Or. ader/M-or of the world, ieciiUr» 
f. ic60ftot tho world,] » CogmsT. 

, **4e j* SrewAar The Bible of Nature, oondemed 

the Scriptnrea of Bminent Coamiaiu, Pentbeiata end 
PhynphilaathnqMate 

Cownio (kp^mik), a, [ad. Or. of the 

world or universe, f. adoftot order, the world. Cf. 

F. rasmigiu,] 

1 1. Of this world, worldly. Ods, 
idsp T. Ecclsiton B 4 km$tf* ^ist, vU. | 13 He muat 
tume ^om hia Imagining in the doamick Spirit Um ^iriin 
mumdi} wherewith the aoull U covered end diaguiied. 

2. Of or belonging to the universe considered as 
an ordered system or totality ; lelathig to the sum 
or universal system of things. 

i 80 Geors (i86e> 1 . avi. 305 The one onchange- 

eble come subatanct. 1874 Blackib Sr^CuU. 11 Meu- 
^yaica ia the knowledge of the abaolute or cosmic reaaon ao 
far as it ia knowable by oar limited individualised reaaon. 
1075 Whitnsy Life Long. vii. 109 Tlie great coamic law of 
cavitation. ^ 1877 Clippobd Led. 4- Kst. (1886) 394 (titled 
Cosmic emotion. By e coamic emorion — the phrase is Mr. 
Henry .Sidgwick’a — 1 mean an emotion which ia felt in regard 
to the universe or sum of things, viewed as a cosmos or o^er. 

b. Relating to or dealing with the cosmos; 
Cosmic philosophy =MCGSiam., 

1874 Fisaa Cosmic Philos. I. 98 The Connie Plalosophy, 
which aims only to organire into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general concluaiona obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the method 
of science. 1879 RvDsaito Magic Mid. Afes iv. x8i Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic phik^phy will destroy reason, 
morality, human feeling, 

8. Belonging to the material universe as dis- 
tinguished from the earth ; extra-terrestrial. 

1871 TvMDALf. Fragm. Sc. (1879) IT.Whetlier. .the. .molten 
condition of our planet waa. .due to the collision of cosmic 
masses or not. t88i CABPjnrraK Microac. 0 Rev. | 706 The 
presence of extremely minute particles . . which there is 
strong reason for regarding as cosmic dust 

b. Characteristic of the vast scale of the uni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of time 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like. 

X874 Tyndai-l Fpsgsu. Sc. (1889) II. 193 The play betweefl 
organism and environment through cosmic ranges of time. 
Mod. What ia the sj^d of an express train to the cosmic 
speed of a planet ia its orbit T 

4. Orderly, in good order; the opposite of 
chaotic, rare. Cf. CosAfos. 

1858 Caxlylk FredM. Gi. (x86s> 1 . 1. i. 9 Alas, the Books 
are not cosmic, they are chaotic. 1867 — Remin. (x88i) It. 
X3A Rough nature 1 knew well alr^y, but here it was 
rMuced to cosmic. 

f 6. * Cosmic disease^ a synonym of Syphilis, from 
the uni vcrsality of its prevalence * {Syd. Soc. Lcx.\ 
CrOSmical (kpxmikil), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 1. Relating to the world, %.€. the earth ; geo- 
graphical. Obs. rare. 

15B3 Stanyhurst AcmcIs hi. (Arb.) 8a Wheare thow sup- 
posest therefor, that here Italye fast oy Dooth stand. . WUn- 
draw thy iudgraent from that grosse cosmical erroure. 1819 

G. S. Fabkr DUpem. (1833) II. x66 The tabernacle repre- 
sented the world : whence the. .apostle terms it [Hehia. 1] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary. 

2 . B C08M10 a. 

18I5 Boylb Enq. Noiiots Nat. 37 We may make use of 
one or other of these Terms, Fabrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical Mechanism. 1850 Buvckiv 
Msekylus II. 997 This original casmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by anthropomorphism tothevul^ur- 
1865 Gxotk Plato 1 . i. 14 note. This Pytliagpreon cosmicaJ 
irntem. 1878 Stkwakt & Tait Unseen Untv, vL 9 186. rgo 
There may tie many cosmical intelligences, each embrscing 
the whole universe, 
b. -iCo8iCT0ab. 

I 0 s 6 Mbiiclb|oiim tr. Kasds Crit. P. JRP. (1884) 056 . 1 term 
all transcendental ideas in so far as they relate to the abso- 
lute totality in the synthesis of piuenomena cosmical cou^ 
ceptiotu. sM 6 i B. Powbll in Eu. ^ Rev, (ed. 5) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmiral phUemphy. 

8, -iCoSMlO 5. 

1849 HwoMcaiMLOntlAsievn. 538 That, .ourriew is limited 
by a sort of cosmical veil whiw extinguishes the smaller 
magnitudes.. PtfiLLirs yesmv, xU. 334 General terres- 
trial or cosmical conditaoaa. iSSa Pboctos Fetm, Sci. Sltsd, 
47 Signs of dm earth’s passage through co s mical dost, 
b. •aCoaxioab. 

1848-3 Grovb Corr, Phys, Forces (ed. 8) 70 A term which 
. .sinks into nothing with raiersnee to coMaical time, if oos^ 
mica! time be not eternity. 

4. Of or pertaining to Coavinii. 

iM GaBBLgv Sopkrwm ^ 74 Coamacal or AUmsCical 

opiiiAona. 

O, A tlrm. Occnniiig at enurise, coincident with 
the rising of the aun ; said of the ririug or setting 
of a star. 

1504 BLtmoBvtt Sxerc. m. i. xxxv. (ed. 71 348 The Cosmicall 
setting., is when a starre goath downs under the Horison ^ 
such time as the Sunns risedu iM Pomt. Cmqf, viii. 
(16x7) as7 The Cosmical and Acrankalfising and sattmg of 
audi natariiman 1786 tr. Cregor/e Astrwm, L eta The 
Cosmical rising and setting is all one with the linnnnc 
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as if rim beghiaiQgofiheArtldcial Baylor 

the Rising of the Sun, were the sama with thatc^the World. 

CoLBSiooKE Mice* A«r*til73) IL 37s It is the hritncel 
nuug, not the ooamknl, which govertM certain religtous ritan 

pcwiwliiilly (lyxmikSli), udp, [iLpiec. 4 '^y^.j 

1 . Asiron, Coincidcatly with the ihtiag of the 
Bon ; fee Cobvical «. 

>5lfe Plbmuio Georg. Virg. 1. 8 Coamieany, nothellaeany: 
for these two, rhlng and setting^juu ascrioed to the stars. 
Idas Camobm Rem» <1857) 88^a Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester. .called the we^ng Saint Swithin. for that abemt 
his feast Pnesm and Atem, rainie constellations, ^ arise 
cosmically. and commonly cause mine, tleo CotBsnooxB 
in Asiai. Res. IX. 357 Ihe star, rising cosnucally, became 
risible in the oblique sphere, ai the distance of ISei^from the 
sun. 1876 G. F. Cmambkss Asiron, 914 A heavenly body 
iasaid toriseorsetcoiinically when it risesor sets at sunrise. 

2. Id a cosmic or cosmical way ; in relatioa to 
the cosmos. 

1054 Gsko ititldi. Observations on Meteorolites or Aerolites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and CoamicaUy. 
1871 FaASBa Li/e Berkeley lu 395 All our eense-phenomaua 
..are indeed cosmically aseociat^ 

Comioo- ^kp'smilto), comb, form of Qx.Koeiumbs 
Co8iliOAL«i cosmically, as in cosmico-mUural 

1881 in Nmtnre XXV. 193 Of the * influencee which act 
upon suicide*, the Usst that are considered are the ^coa- 
mico-natural *• 

Cosmism (k^zmix*m>. [f Cosm-ob 4- -ism.] 

1 . The conception of the cosmos or * order of 
nature ’ as a sclf-existcnt, self-acting whole ; the 
theory which explains the cosmos or nnivene solely 
according to the methods of positive science. 

s86t G. J. Holyoakb Limits of Atheism (1B74I 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-su distance, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and in 
that only,. is Affirmative Atheism. Note. This might atand 
for a definition of Cosmism. ibid, Pref. , Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expresses a new form of Freethought. i88x Gaxs- 
LBV Sophron h FI. 74 The new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Comism. 1874 Fiskb C*<UM rfVr Philos. 1 . i8a Id the pro- 
grem from Anthropomorphism to Coamiam tne religious 
attitude remains unchanged from the beipnning to the end. 

2 . (See quot. : formed after patriotism.) 

S873 Roskin in Contemp. Rev. Xxl. 998 The name of the 
emotion would then he properly ' Cosmism \ and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
•pedal interests to those of Mankind. 

Comist (kp'zmial). [f. as prec. 4 - -UT.] A 
believer in cosmism ; a Secularist. 

t86t G. J. Holyoakb Limits ^Atheism (1874) it It is 
the first instinct of the Cosmlst . .to keep his mind open to 
reason. 1861 Grbslisv Sophron 4- N. 68 1 'he Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit ; he calls on 
us to prove that the world is not seif-existent, self.creating. 
x^ Pall Malt G. 23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor, .declined to 
give hts eridence on oath because be was a * Cosmist which 
he subsequently explained meant * much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic '. 

QomiiO (kp*zmoiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 4* 
-izs.] trans. To make into a cosmos. 

1884 G. Allbn Philistia 111 . 28 It's the duty of man to 
try. .to cosmis c his own particular little corner of it* 

Como-t before a vowel oonil-9 combiniog 
form of Gr. Kba/ios C08XOS, as in t Ooimooxl'tleB, 
critical iuvestigations of the world or universe; 
t Oosmo'delyto (see quot.) ; Oomo'aophj, know- 
ledge or science of the cosmos; tCtoamowtBi- 
Iwrlon (see quot.); tOo 8 mo-BO*Jsm, the theory 
that the cosmos is endowed with life (tee quot.). 
See also following words. 

s686 Goad Celcst. Bodies ii. xiv. 354 Gemma's Cosmocri- 
ticks. 1656 Blount Glossopr , , CosstunUlyte, may be derived 
from jrdeiAOt mundns, and beikm, timidne or miser', and 
so Engii^ed, one feaifui of the world, or a worldly wretch. 
[Hence in Bailey (x7»-90) ] 1848 Southey Comstu-pl, Bk, 
IV. 378 Tlie various sophy's - cosmosophy. kerdosophy. 1867 
J. H, STiHUNc 5 fA«wy/rr'x//M/. Philos, (ed 8) ssoEromann 
views the Theosophy of the middle agM as a necessary com- 
plement to the Coimosophy of the ancientik s8Ba Sym. Soc. 
Lox., Cosmo-tellurian inf nonces, conditions, celestial and 
terrestrial, such as eclipses, stellar influences, .earthuuakes, 
and the like, which were fonnerly supposed Co affect tne con- 
stitntion. .of variou.s diseases, Cudwobtm Intsll. SysL 
1 . iii. I a6. iss That the whole world . .was. .an animal, as our 
human bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life 
and nature, one soul or mind, goveniuig and ordering the 
Which Corporeal Cosmo-zotsm we do not ndkoa 


rare. [f. Costfo- 
the world; *tbe 


whole. 

amongst the Fonns of AUiebm. 

Coffimoont (kp-zmifkrct). 

4- -€BAT.] Lord or ruler of 
prince of this world 
iBso Southey DeviFs Walk xxYlii, You will not think, 
great Omssoarat I That 1 mnd my time in fooling. S870 
K. Fbacocu Rst(f Skirl. llL 113 Eodeavouring to solve 
that problem which even the great oosmocimt we have 
alludM to seems to have firand a difficult one. 

So Oonioormtlo a . ; 0o8mo*or«8or [Gr. mmpoh 
Kphrwp lord of the world^ Cobiiocbat. 

^■031 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 427 The idloxyncratic, 
democratic, eosmocratic, comtoocratic teremy that be (Ben- 
thaml ia 1708 H. Dodweul Flat. Mortality Hum, Souls 
130 Yet they reckon her [Sophia] among their proper Aeons, 
far exceeding the Demiurgus and Cosmocratores. i8aa T. 
Tayloi Apuliins ss8 The ooamocrators (phiwtsl are the 
leaders of the multitude in each. 

OoMnooritiOB, -delyte : see Cosvo-. 
OosmogBMtio (kpamPidgruetik), a. [f. 
Cosmo- 4- -ararmo : cf. Best.] Of or pertain!^ 
to coBmogeny. 


of the 


J. A T>. tMw 

or of fht wwds sat -onnr.] 

Origia or evolotloii of the naiveim 
Mb H. SHtHcea JflMr. Uakt, tlw 

bodies comprohonded WCosmeieiiy. dkikke. Hmetkefs 
Hist. CmS, L sat Ihiromaiiii!i;i or ffinaqr of the 
developaeot of the univetna, ^ ^ 

f OoMMiogiiOMiM (kpimgn^«*il8)4 ic Como^ 
4- Gr. knowledge: ia iob^F. i w iwq i M Wi ;] 
« The instinct which teaches MlmalB ^e right 
time for migration, and the fitting fdaci to whieh 
to go' (Sy£ See, Zen.). 

Oomofoaal (kpsaiFigfiiiil), m, [fi Gr. mow 
fioydi'-of [See Cobmooomt) 4* -al.] «>i»nrt. 

sa|6 Woacnrta cites Edim. Rev. i0i0TiioaaAe WMm 
xvi. (1863) 318 I'he stttpeodotis and coMUOfOCial phlkoophy 
of the Bhegvat Geeta. 

Conu^gimiB (jtpemggfsiSk)^ 0. [f- Gr, eor- 
fioy6r*ot (see CosMOOovt) 4- -la Cf, F. e 


if tie.'] Of or peitainiiig to couBOgony. ' 
s8s8 G. S. Fasbb l/orm Mot. L 34 The co e aMfu n ic eye^ 
tern of the Azteck mytholm. sBjpFmsrr'f X^eoo 
like coamogonie recim of Moses. iBBp J. D* BiAtnriN Freh, 
JVo/mm i. 9 The cosinmoic aqrfos and Mumadt of antlunity. 

OoMmogonioaT (kpzin^grxdkal), a. [jt. so 

prac. 4- -AL.] Deahiig or conoenaed with co8mo- 
gony; ooemogonlo. 

1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 4^ The neKt *c o a m op 
gonical analogy'. . represents the caleMuted eetpeot woman. 
i88e Athenmnm 31 July 137/s The ooemogoukal legetMhi of 
the Babylonians. 

ComogoniMt (kpnBp*g5niit). [f. ai 4- 
-TST.] One who itudiea ooamoj^y, or offeni an 
account of the origin or creatira of the wozld, 
+ b. Formerly, One who holds that the worid was 
created or had a beginning in time, 

1878 CuDwosTH Inim. Syst. i. Iv. f 14 (CsivSnsilri Other 
Pagan Theist* I were] ueiUierTbeogoiilste nor CoimogoaistKS 
They holding the oternlty of the world and of toe gods. 
1736^ Coventry Phil. toHyd. iii (T.X The sacrod oos. 
mogonist. s^ Lveal Prim. Geol. 1- lea T*he ooamogaiiist 
has availed hraiself of this, as of every cwsciiro mobleia au 


r this, a 

grolo^, to confirm hie rieii^ sBts'Owhuu ifi. fee Age 


vui. 96 The astronomer auid oonaiogonist aseuro ua that 
there eras a liuie whan this earth eadsced ai a meat of gaaaooa 
matter. 

OoMnogOllijM (k^a^ffSneis), p. ran. [£ as 
prec. 4* -iss.] inir. To torm 1 eoamogony; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

1863 DEArsa IntelL Drool. Mstropo iv. (1863) 104 Thie 
philosophy was hardlya oeaiiary old before it bagau to ooet 
momnue. 

eJomogOBy (kpzmp^gfinl). [ad. Gr. mwisa- 
yora-a creation of the worid, f. mbagxs-t world 4* 
-ytwio a begetting (cf. tsogpo^rot adj, world-creat- 
ing). In m^.F. cosmegouie. CL Cosmoqjhtt.] 

L The generation or creation of the existing 
universe. 

[1678 Cuoworth fntell Syst. 048 (R.) It was a most aaciant 
..tradition amongst the Pagans.. that the cotnugmia or 
generation of the world um» ile first bogiiioiaig firom a 
chaos.] 1766 Golden. Fie. W. xiv. Yet the ooemogony, or 
creation or the world, has pusxled pniloaopbers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irvimc KnickssO. t. iL (xBaq) 36 That 1 should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation cf this our 
idobe. s0«p Kjnosley Misc. (i86o> I. 306 He uses strange 
tools in His oosokogony, but Ha does not use them la 
vain. 

2. a. The subject of the generation of the 
universe, as a study or branch of leoinii^ 

>777 G. Forster Voy. rowtd World II. 135 Taachers .. 
who are dolled in theogony and cosmogony. i 0 ffi Far. 
nuf^t Mag. Jan. 16 It is little more than fitto years since 
the specuiationB of cosmogony were abandoned. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 11 . iii, 40 la his mind.. cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated. 

b. A theory, system, or account of the crestioa 
or generation of the universe. 

s6^ Whistom Tk. Eetrik iv. (1722) 312 The Mosaiefc Coe- 
rao^ny, .supposes the Waters to have eocompess'd the 
Globa. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. iL 87 lliere were 
many Co^mogmies and Tbeogonies curreut amongst the 
Pagans. 1855 Milham Lat. Ckr. (1863) II. 32 The vast and 
imagiMiva coam^oniee of the East 

t OoBino*graphata, v. Obs.— [ineg. £ ai 

next 4- -ATlS.] -COBMOOBAPBm. 

1730-8 Bailet, Casmograpkato, to describe the Worid. 

OoBmogAidLer (kpEmp-nifai). [f. Gr. imF- 
describing the worm (£ IsBayait world 4- 
•ypipot writing, writer) 4- -SB 1.] One aktikd or 
versed in cosmompby; one who describes or 
maps the geuer J matures of the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds. But formerly often need as 
^geograp^. 

ige; R.THoaNE in HeUuyt (1589] 053 The^ Cosmo- 
grapnen haue divided tm earthehy 360M 


Rorinson Mords^ Uiop. (Arh.) i^Th 


degrees In latitude. 

The name of thb 

yland is nowhere foun^ amonge the ol^a. .ODanographan. 
cx6eo Nordrn Spoc. Brit., Cormn. Dad.^ JuUiii Cmar.. 
sowght for. .both exquisite Cosmqgiaphers to deacribe the 
whole Woride : as also skilfiiU GeogmpIkefE to deKiikte 
..particular CountrieiyKingdomesaM Cities. 1848 SuT. 
Bbqwnb Pssnd. Kp, vl vii. 31a That the Globe it seUe Is^ 
Cosmogrspbers divided into Eeet and West 1700 Giewm 
Misc. I^Ar.(x8i4)V. tro By the Groek and ArotSm ceamo- 
graphere the fimt asendlan waa loosaly placed at the For- 
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COSKOPOLITZC. 


Innate or Canary islandK. iItj Symonim Grk* Peitt L 39 
Aratus the attronomer^ Piolemy the ooemo«a|iher. 

Oosmognpliio (kpizm^gne fik), a. [f. m 
prec ^ -10. CT. F. cosmographique^ Of or relating 
to coemography. 

iteB in WeMraa. itii BRiwene Mari, Sc, il (1856) 09 
Without overturning my coamographic theory. 

Cosmograpnioal (kp zmpgne fiku) , a, [f. at 
prec. + -AL.J Of or relating to cosmography. 

1599 W. CuNMiKGHAM {tiiU\ The Coimt^raphicaf Glane, 
conteinyina the pleaiiant Principles of Cosmography, Geo- 
graphic, liydrographie. or Navigation. 1638 Hbvwood 
1st Part Iren Age v. Wks. 1874 Ifl. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicall Of all the Earth, the Ayre, the Sea and 
Heauen, 1639 N. CARpanTsa Geog. Del 1. ai. 941 To this 
rule, .are squared all Cosmographicall Tables. 1838 Prbr- 
corr Ferd. ^ It, <i8a 6} II. xvi. xoj Independently of the 
cosmographicall knowledge it impliea iWi Wright Ess, 
Atxhmai, 11 . xiiL 15 Popular cosmographical treatisea 
Hence Ooflmogra pliloAllj. adv, 
i6g8 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 11. li. (ed. 4) 68 Upon the 
• .^erical magnet Cosmographically [ed. se^ geographic 
celiy] set out with circles or the Globe. 

Cosmographist (kpzmp*gr&fi8t). rare, [f. as 
prec •I'-MT.] -COSMOORAPBIB. 

iM Earl Monm. AdvUfr, Pamass, 96 He was thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmogr^hists ran to help him. 
181a Southey in Q, Err, VII. 58 This was the opinion of 
all the early cosmoaraphists. 

Oomo'grapniiav V, nonce-wd, [f. as prec. 
•f -JZi.] trans. To describe the world in a map 
or coamography. 

IMS Orbenb bef. Canny Catch. (1859) 33 As if hee 
could with his head cosmographise the world in a moment. 

CkiSmiOgnphy ( kpzmp'grah). fad. Gr. irotr/io- 
ypatpi^ description of the worl^ 1. nofffsoypdcpos : 
•oe COSMOORAPBBR. Cf. F. cosmegrapAie.] 

1. The science which describes and maps the 
general features of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinoef of astronomy or geography. 

But formerly olitnutgeegraphy in its present sense, or i/ec. 
as including hydregn^hy. 

laip interl. Four Elem, in Mari. Dedtley I. 97 Of towng 
to know the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
points of cosmography. 9540 Cempl, Scat. vi. 46 Cos- 
maghraphie. .b ane vntuersal discriptione of the varld, con- 
tenand in it the four elementis, the eird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sone and mune, and al the stemis. 

J. Sanford tr. Agrtppas yan. Artec 37 b. The mcMure of 
the worlde, and this is deuided into Cosmographie, and 
Geographic. 1570 Deb Math. Pref, 33 llie Matching of 
both [Astronomy and Geography], hath his pecuUer Arte, 
called Cosmographie. 1594 Blundbvil Exerc, 111. 1. i. 
<ed. 7) 977 Cosmography is the description . . of heaven and 
caitn, and all that is contained therein. s6sa'^ Hbvlin 
Cesmogr, Introd. (1674) 94/9 Ai well of Hiitory as of 
Geography. Out of which two compounded and inteitnixt. 
ariseth that universal Comprehension of Natural and Civil 
story, which by a proper and distinct name may be temied 
Cosmography. 1658 Phillips, Cesme^aphyt a description 
of the WorliL with the Climates and Circles marked upon 
the Globe and in Maps. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Cosmegraphy^ 
a Description of the visible World ; a Science which shews 
the Frame of the Universe, or whole World . . The two 
Branches of this Science are Astronomy and Geography. 
1764 B. Martin Syst, Philel, II. 93 That Science which is 
properly called Geography, or ratner Coamography. 1876 
Bancroft Hist, U, o'. L hi. 68 Sir Humphrey Gilbert.. en- 
g^ed deeply in the science of cosmography. 

2. A descrlptioQ or representation of the universe 
or of the eartn in its general features. 

SA3e-M tr. Higden (R^ls) 1 . 93 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in his Cosmographye. lo y Stewart Croft. Scot. (1858) 1 . 
89 That buik, quhilk caintis for-yi Of Pholome the greit 
cosmographi. s64a Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 39 which 
without further travel I can do in the Cosmography of my 
self. s66a South Ssrm, <1697) 1 . 79 The Body [of Man]. . 
being, .a little Cosmography or Map of the Universe. iSsS-o 
Hallam Hist, Lit. 1 . iii 1. 6 73. 193 Two translations [oQ 
, . the cosmography of Ptolemy. sSyd Gladstone Homeric 
Synehr, 996, 1 am far from meaning that he had in his 
mind an harmonious world-plan or cosmogrrahy. 

Co8mogy*ral, a. nonce-wd. [f Cobho- -i- 
Gtbal a.'] Whirling round the universe. 
s8o8 J. Barlow CoIumA. ix. 58 She. .whirls forth her globe 
In cosmogyral course. 

G 08 llli 0 lsb 6 (kp'zm^l^ib). [a. F. cosmolahe : 
cf. CosKo- and Astbolabb.] An ancient instru- 
ment resembling the astrolabe. 

1574 Eden TaisnitPs Havig, l>ed. (in Arb. p. xlvii/x\ Of 
this instrument rcade the C^ismolabe of Besson {L’Usan st 
Pratique du Cosmolabe 1567]. 178^1 Chambers Cjkc/., 
Cosmolahe, an antient mathematical instrument, serving to 
measure distances, both in the heavens, and on earth. 

CoBinolatry (kpzmpl&tri). [f. Cosiio- •»- - la- 
TRT J Worship of the world. 

1678 CuDWORTH tntsll, Syst, i. iv. | 3A 558 To lay a 
foundation for infinite polytheism, coimolatry (or world- 
idolatry), and creature-worship. 

Coamoline (kp'zmd^lin). [f, as COBM-BTIO 4- -OL 
•f -INB.] 'A name of purified solid parafTm’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.), 

1876 Duhring^s Die. Shin 99 Petroleum and its products 
vaseline and cosmoline. 

Coamolo'rio, a. rare, »next. 

180s De La Saussayds Sci. Relig. xxvi. 999 World-myths 
in wnich a cosmogonic and cosmologic doctrine cannot be 
mistaken. 

Coemioloffical (kpzmt>Vd 5 ik&l\ a. [f. Gr. 
notrpoKoynt-oi * touching physical philosophy* (f. 


world + Xp 7 ticdf discoursing) + •al.] Of 
or pertaining to cosmology. 

Cosmological arpynneni (for the existenee of God) : that 
form of proof which reasons from an actual existence, a 
contingent object of experience, to an absolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867. 

18x9 CoLBRioos Aids Refl> (184B) I. X40 The proof first 
mentioned. .(the cosmological, 1 mean. .>~presuppo8es the 
ontological. 1830 Lvill Princ, Geel, 1 . 39 When Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. 1867 J. H. Stirling 
SckwegloPs Hist. PhiM, (ed. 8) 999 (Kant) The cosmo- 
logical proof. . If anything exists, there must exist an abso- 
lutely necessary being as its cause. But I myself at all 
events exist, therefore there exists also an absolutely neces- 
sary being as my cause [etc.]. i88t Ramsay in Aa/arv No. 
618. 490 Cosraofogical speculations. 

COBUnolOffioally (k/NzmpIp'd^ik&li), ativ. [f. 
prec. + -LT ^.7 In a way that relates to cosmology. 

1865 Mamon Rrc. Erst, Phipu. 141 In the former case he 
was speaking coaroologically, in the latter outologically. 

OosimologUlt ( kpzmp 16d5ist). [f. next -r -I 8 T.] 
One who stiidies or discourses on cosmology. 

ITU Gxdobs Transl. Bible I. Pref. <R.\ According to the 
Hebrew cosmologist, the earth was, before the six days' 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 Lyxll Princ. Gsol, 1 . 95 
As cosmolc^ists were not at all restricted, in building their 
systems, to the anney of known causes. 1886 Morlxy 
Comte Crit. Misc. 111 . 345 Humboldt the cosmologisL 

Cosmology (kpzmpldd^i). [ad. mod.L. cos- 
mologia^ a. (Jr. type ^noayLoKorfi-a^ f. nbopxs-x world 
-I- -Aoyia discourse. Cf. F. cosmologie.'] 

The science or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
govern it. Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

16^ Blount Glossogr.^ Cosmalogyt a speaking of the 
world. ^ 173s B. Martin Philos. Gram, xot By Cosmology 
is implied a philosophical or phyriological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in general, sfioa Playfair Illustr, 
Hutton, Th. 139 In the cosmologies, .of Leibnitz and BufTon, 
fire and water are both employe. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synehr, sai It throws, .a most important light on Homer's 
cosmolo^. 

b. Philos. That branch of metaphysics which 
deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
all phenomena in space and time. 

17M Cham BESS Cycl. Supp.. Cosmology, the science of the 
world in generaL This Wolnus calls general, or transcend- 
cnul cosmology. 1867 J. H. Stirling SchsueglsPs Hist, 
Philos, (ed. 8) 905 Metaphysics, .are subdivided [by Wolff] 
into Ontol<^, Cbfunology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 
1874 W. Wallace Hsgits Logic 58 llie third branch of 
Metaphysics was Cosmology. The topics it embraced were 
the worfd, its contingency, necenity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. i8l^ Caied Kant 11 . 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
phenomena in one time and space. 

t CosmO'me'try. Obs, rare. Also erron, 
ooaml-. [ad. Gr. type *ieo(SiioiieTpl-a^ i, Kbufio-x 
world + -fserpta measurement. Cf. F. cosmom^trie.'] 
Measurement of the universe. 

s6M Blount Glossogr., Cosmomstry, a measuring of the 
world. .Ckisinometry shews the reason of the world, by 
measures of degrees and minutes of tbe Heavens. 1684 tr. 
Agrippds Van. A rtssxxvi. 74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosmiroetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. 

Ooimopbil (kp'zmdfiD, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cos- 
mo- 4- Gr. -^lAor loving, friendly, friend.] P riendly 
to the world in general ; loving all countries. 

z88z St. ynmss uau, 10 Mar. 10 Journals of less cosmo- 
phil tendencies. 

So Oonao'phlllta. 

1849 Thackeray in Scribnsds Mag. I. 681/1 There was to 
be a great deal of Parisian beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to see. 

COBimoplastic (kpzmoplae-slik), a. [f. Gr. 
noanoit\dar-ris framer of the world (f. nbaiso-x 
world + irAdtrTiTs moulder) + -to ; cf. Plastic ] 

1 1. Maintaining nn inanimate plastic nature to be 
the highest principle of the universe. Obs. 

1676 C UDWOKTH Intell. Syst, Pref. so A fourth atheistick 
form, .concluded the whole world . . to be . . onely one huge 
plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature, .those cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms, /bid. 
I. iii. X43 The stoical or ctximo-plastick Atheists. i68t 
Hallywsll Melampr, 84 ( T.) He [Seneca] being no 
better than a cosmoplastick atheist, i.e. he made a certain 
plastick or spicrmBtick nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the 
universe. 

2. Moulding or forming the universe. 

1884 G. Macdonald Unsp^n Serm, 904 To the tides of 
whose harmonious cosmo-plastic life all his being thence- 
forward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. 

CoBznopO'lioy. nonce-wd, i- C osmopolitism. 

1813 Shelley Let. to Hogy 7 Feb. In Dowden Life 1 . vii, 
341^ 1 have not abated an iota of the infidelity or cosmo- 
policy of it {Queen Mab'\. 

Goamopolitan (kpzmppp-litSn), a. and sb, [£ 
CosMoPOUTB + -AN ; cf. metropolitan. 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to all parts of the world; not 
restricted to any one country or its inhabitants. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. II. ill. xvU. Capital is becoming 
more and more cosmppolitan. i86S (Irote Piaio 1 . iv. 151 
Ihe mixed and cosmopolitan character of the Alexandrine 
population. 1869 R. Semmes Adv. Ajfeat il 670 They 
were of the cosmopolitan sailor class. 


2. Having the ch«nieteristicf which ariie IVom, 
or arc suited to, b range over many different 
countries ; free from national limitations or attach- 
ments. 

1^ Emerson Loci. Vng, Amor, Wks. (Bohn) IT. ao^ The 
legislation of this country should become more csabolic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. 1847 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) 1 . 179 He is of a cosmopoliun spirit. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . st9 That cosmopolitan indilTerence to consti- 
tutions and religions which is often observable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. 

3. PJat. hist. Widely clifi'nsed over the globe; 
found in all or many countries. 

i860 Gossb Rom, Nat. Hist. 38 A few kinds iseem, Indeed, 
cosmc^litan, but the great majority have a limited range. 
187^ Lvell Princ, Gsol. IL 111 xxxv. 979 Plants.. many of 
which possess such unlimited powers or diffusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sb. -> Cormopolitb. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Vote Poem, Eve^ ground 
May be one's country— for ^ birth each man Is in this 
world a cosmopolitan. z868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xxiii. 
590 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Englishman of 
the English. 1873 M erivale Gen. Hist, Rome xxvii, (1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece, .transformed uie 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. 

Gosmopolitauism (kpzmppplit&niz'm). [f. 
prec. + -IBM.] 

1. Cosmopmitan character ; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. e 

i8a8 Carlyle Mice. (1857) I* »7 A certain attenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit, 974 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopolitanism, .he [(Juinetj recognised the secret of Italy's 
decrepitude. 

2. Nat, hist. World-wide distribution. 

1870 Kolleston Anim. Life Introd. X13 A nearer approach 
made to cosmopolitanism tnan is usual amongst Insects. 

Gosmopolitanisaiion. rare, [f. next + 
-ATiON.] The action of making, or fact of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan. 

1889 Comkill Mag. Oct. 497 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosniopolitanisation of the world s flora. 

Gosmopolitanue (kpzmppp-lit&naiz), V. [f. 
Cosmopolitan + a. trans. To make cos- 

mopolitan. b. intr. To act the cosmopolitan. 

Hence Ooamopo'litaniBod, Ooamopo'litania- 
ing ppl. adjs, 

1870 W. C. Russell Ishe the Man f L 19 If the army fails 
to cosmopolitanizo a man there is no hope for him. 1883 
Pali Mall G, 94 Apr. 4/9 The cosmopolitanizing influences 
that have penetrated so many of the rural districts. 1891 
Sat, Rev. x Aug. 149/9 A cosmopolitanizing Radical. 

Gosmopoutd (kpzm/i‘p^bit), sb, and a, [ad. 
Gr. icoapovoklr-rix citizen of the world, f. ttbaiso-s 
world + woklrrjs citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmopolite."] 

1. A * citizen of the world * ; one who regards 
or treats the whole world as his country ; one who 
has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the X7th c. ; but app. revived early in the 
X9th c, ond often contrasted -with patriot, and so either re- 
proachful or complimentary. To this S9thc. revival nearly 
all tbe derivatives belong. 

[1598 Hakluyt Voy, 1 . 6 To finde hmadife Cosmepoliies, a 
citizen, .of the. .one mysticall citie vniuersall, and so conse- 
quently to meditate of tlie Cosmopoliticall gouemment 
thereof.] f 16x8 E. Bolton llypercr, in Haslewood Anc. 
Crit. Air. (1815) II. 954 Thou standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. I. As a Christian Cosmopolite. 9. As a Christian 
Patriot . . 3. As a Christian Subject . . 4. As a Christian Pater- 
familias. c 1643 Howell Lett. I. vi. lx, 1 came tumbling out 
into the World a pure C^et, a true Cosmopolite, not bom to 
Lan^ Lease, House or Office. 1637 W. Rumsey Organ. Sal. 
Ep. Ded. (1659) >5 He who finde.s out any thing conducing 
to humane herith, is the best Cosmopolite. 1809 W. Irving 
Knicktrh. (1861) 191 He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 

K Utea who shark about the world, as if they had no right or 
siness in it. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 100 Yon. . 
have merged the patriot in the cosmopolite. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, II. 339 Some had passed a ^reat part of their lives 
abroad, and . . were mere conmopolites. 1883 Tennyson 
Hands all Round j That man's the best Cosmopolite, Who 
loves his native country best. 

2. transf. A plant or animal at home in all parts 
of the world. So of proverbs, legends, or the like. 

183)1 Lvell Princ, Gsol. 11 . xoi Some species of the vulture 
tribe are said to be true cosmopolites. 1833 Johnston 
Nat. Hist, E, Bard. 1^7 Sea-Rocket . . A cosmopolite. S8I33 
Trench Proverbs 4a There are others [proverbs], .which we 
meet all ihe world over. True cosmopolites they seem, .to 
have made themselves an home equally in all [lands). 

1 8. A man of this world, a worldling. Obs. 

1614 T. Adams DeviTs Banquet x66 The vanitie of camall 
ioyes, the vanitie of vanities, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
to the Cosmopolite or worldling. 1637 Reeve GoPs Pisa 
80 The Devill . . hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 
Host of Lucre-worms. 

B. attrib. and - Cosmopolitan a. 

1809 Naval Chron, XXII. aox Compunctious visitinga of 
..cosmopolite patriots. i8tt Dana Qpest, i. ^53 These 
are cosmopolite species. t 96 u Mbrivalb Rom, Emp, (1865) 
VI. liii. 397 His doctrines were essentially cosmopolite. 
iSTE Baoehot Physics 4^ Pol, (1876) 177 The existence of a 
cosmopolite Church. 

GOBimopolitio (kpzm^p litik), a, and sb, rare, 
[f. CoBMOPOLiTX 4- -xc, after politic,] 

A. Cosmopolitan. 

1804 Db Quimcet Wks, (1863) Xll. 149 The formation of a 
gjreat primary state-body, or cosmopolitic Areopms. 1846 
Blaclnv. Mag, LX. 481 Why to the Hotel de I'EttropeT..! 
hate these cosmopolitic terms. 
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B. sb, C//.) WoHd^politici. 

i99» L. Hunt Auipbhfn 11 . xv. toi Thi traafctndental 
«<MiiiopoUtics oflKtutf*] Hyperion. 

OownopoUtiori (kf«mppaaittik&i), [f. m 

prec. ^ -AL, poliHcal^ KeUting to all statet 
and polities ; belonging to universal polity. 

snB [see CosuorouTt]. 179S .W. Taylos ni M^ntkfy Xw. 
XaVI. 561 It ducusies the possibility Of a cotmiMMliticel 
federation. «8de Masson in Mtum . Mag , 1 . 171 Exhibit- 
i^ . . a nobler, a more commanding cosmopolitical spirit, 
tttj Lowbll Dtmpcr , 196 Kant says somewhere, that . the 
memory of man will have room only for those (traosactionftij 
of supreme cosmopolitical importance. 

OosmopoUiismikpsmp’pdlitiz'inV [f.CoBvo- 
POLXTB + -IBM. Cf. F. cosmopolitisnu^ > Coaiio- 

POLITANIflM. 

■ft 7 W. Tavlos in Monthly Rev, XXIV. 515 To found an 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos< 
m'jpolitism. iBop-io Colsriogb Friend ( 1 B65 1 tijp The false 
philosophy, .which would persuade him that cosmopolitism 
IS nobler tnan nationality. sftM Mill Diu, 4- Due, (xBsp) 
II. 884 That general fusion of races and nations, which . . 
prepared the way for the cosmopolitism of modem times. 

Gosuorama (kpzmora‘ma). fmod. f. Gr. 
xd<r/A-or world + l^pdfia spectacle. Also mod. Fr.] 

1 . A peep-show containing characteristic views of 
all parts of the world. 

Originally the title giveif to a public exhibition In Regent 
Street, Ixmdon ; afterwards taken by other shows of * all 
the world in a box.' 


sBas Blackw. Aftig. XIV. 473 The whole beats panorama, 
and cosmorama, and Covent-Oardeii scenery to boot. 1836*9 
DtCKBNSi'A. Doif The temples and saloons 

and cosmoramas and fountains glittered . . liefore our eyes. 
18489 SouTHKY Comtn. Bk. iV. 714 Wax and composition 
casts, .exhibited in the Cosmorama tti Regent Street. 

2 . transf. & fig, A pcep^-show of the world : in 
quot. i85Jappliedto theGrent Exhibition of 1851. 

1851 Br. Wordsworth Oceae, Serm, Ser. in. a 6 In this 
I’iduMtrial Cosmorama, we do not see the names of many 
who have, perhaps, contributed most effectively to the pro* 
duction of the marvellous works. i 88 t Mybrs iVordsworth 
i. 19 Between the operations of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world. 


Cosmoramio (kpzmm‘e‘mik>, a. [f. prec. + 
•Tc.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, a coamo- 
rama or peep-show. 

18^ Foreign Q, Rtv» XVII. 60 While we are looking into 
the history of Venice, of Florence (ctc.J, we have a cosmo> 
ramie view of each of those states, but wo can never embrace 
a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 1877 Mori.ey 
Crtt, Misc. Ser. 11. 3B1 Some glittering masque and cosmo* 
ramie revel. 1887 7 tmes (Weekly ed.) 94 June 7^ 3, 86 cos- 
mornmic views and peep shows. 

II Cosmos ^ (icp'zmps). Also 7 ooamus, 9 koa- 
xno8. [a. Cir. order, ornament, world or 

universe (so called by Pythagoras or his disciples 
‘from its perfect order and arrangement *).] 

1 . The world or universe as an ordered and 


harmonious system. 

1650 Bulwer Antkropomef. xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Cosmus from the beauty thereof. 1848 tr. Uuw- 
hoUUt Costnos (Bohn) 1 . 53 In this work I use the word 
Cosmos.. [as] the ansemMage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things, constituting the 
perceptible world. x86^ Grote Fiatoh i. la I'he Tytha* 
goreans conceived the kosmos, or the universe, as one single 
system, generated out of numbers, i860 Phillips Fesw, 
xii. 394 A complete history of volcanos should . . be in har< 
munv with the general history of the cosmos. 1874 Bi.ackik 
Si'/y Cult, II Were it not for the indwelling leason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos. 

b. transf. An ordered and harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, etc.), e,g, tliat which con- 
•Litutes the sum-tolal of * experience \ 

i88t T. H. Green Proleg, Ethics § 145 Sensations which 
do not amount to pert'eptions, iiia^ no lodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, add nothing to our knowledge. 
s8^ Cloud Myths 4 Dr. 11. itt. 155 The confusion which 
reigns in his [man's] cosmos extends to his notion of what is 
in the mind and what is out of it. 

2 . Order, harmony : the oppo?ite of c/taos, 

Carlyuc Fredk. Gt. 11 i. Hail, brave Henry., still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cwmos and Son of Heaven. 187a 
Minto Eng. Press Lit. 1. iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone brings order out of confusion, cosmos out of chaos. 

t CosinOS *• Obs. Also 7 oossmofl, ooamua. 
Early form of Koumiss, 

[App. due to some error of transcription.] 

««*? Hakluyt Voy. I. 97 Their drinke called Cosmos, 
which is mares milke. i6ei K. Johnson Fingd. 4* Conumu, 
(1603) 167 As the Arabians, so they [Tartars], delight in 
sower miike, or cosmus. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav, a/ In 
Summer they drinke most Cossmos. 

tOo'Bmosie. Obs, rare-^. -rCosMOR. 

1600 Tournxur Motamor^k. vU, The formed Chaos of this 
Cusmosie. 

OosmOBOphy, -tellurian : see Cosmo-. 
CoauiioaAere (kpzm^iiafiojj. [f. cobmo- + 
Spherk.] bee quot. 

1^ WBRtTKR, Cosntos/kotTt an apparatus for showing the 
TOsition of the earth, at any given time, with respect to the 
fixed stars. It consists or a hollow glass globe, on which 
are depicted the stars forming the constellations, and within 
which is a terrestrial globe. 

tCOBmoteotlure. Obs, rare-K [f. CoBMO- 
+ U tectura covering,] World-envelope* 

x6a4 F. White Ro^t. r'isher 448 The flics wing . . may He 
Chinned, extended, and inlarged, to make a case, .to put the 
whole world into. .This fictious Cosmotecture and case* 


rttrt, [f. Cot* 

X i- TaBiax.] The belief or doobine that 
identifies' God mth the nnivene ; p^theiim. 

iBag CoLXRfDGB In Rem. (aSid) II. 316 The Hnerdotal m> 
ligion of Egypt had *. degenerated from the patriardial 
monotheism Into a pantheism coemotheiaia, ot wnnhip of 
the world as God. Hid, 350 Cosmotheisia, or ideotifieauoB 
of God with the universe. 

OoillM»th«tio (kpinip>e*tlk>, M. [f. Gr. type 
*xoa/io^crtx-^r, f. world -f benstbt poaitmM i 

cf. noffMoblrifr regulator of the world.] That poiFu 
or oisumes on external world. 

Cosrno/ketie IdeeUism^ a term applied by Hamilton to that 
theory of Derceotton which posits the exittenoe of aa ex- 
denying that we have any immediate 


ternal worn, w 
knowledge of it. 

1836-9 Sir W. Hamilton Meia/A, (i877> I. xvi. 893 Thoee. . 
Hypothetical Dualists orCosmothetic Idealists. sB68Dain 
Ment, 4 Mor, Se. 909 (Hamilton) I'he phrase * Cosmotheiic 
Idealism*; meaning that an External World U suppoerd 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconoeivaola and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 
Comothe^tio^* a. [f. oi prec. -t- -At.] •> prec. 
1843 Blackw, Mag. LI V. 65a This man U a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe as the unknown cause of certain modiflcalions we 
are conscious of within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we never realty get beyond. 

Coamo-BoiBin : see Cosmo-. 

CoBon, -age, etc. obs. flf. Cozen, etc. 
Go-ao'nant, a. mre-K [Co- 8.] Sounding 
alike, riming. 

i8i|6 Titan Mag, Dec. 466 Latin verse-writers constructed 
their metres by syllabic quantities, and uot by co-sonant 
endings 

Co- 80 unding: see Co- pref. 2. 
C<HIO*Vereign. [Co- 3 b.J A joint sovereign ; 
a (ellow-sovereign. 

1793 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1839^ ^ He proceeds .. to 

act as co-sovereign of the territory. 1888 Times 30 J une s/ a 
(Opening of Rei^stag) On his right . . a galaxy ol' all his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-BOTarolgntj. 

lysa Lond. Gaa. No. 3050/9 The Canton of Berne shall be 
admitted into the Co-Sovereignty of the common Batlliages. 
1801 W. Tavlor in Atontkly Mag. XL 646 Each, .merpng 
hiB local sovereignty in the extended co-sovereiqnty. 

Coip. dial, [0£. cospt also cops a shackle, etc. 
« OS. cosp 1 see Copa.] 

1 . A hasp; «bCops a. 

14, . hee CoFS 9]. sgaa MR. Aec. Ri. John's Hosp,, Can, 
ietv.t For a hooke & cospe aud a catche for the enlre dore. 

2 . (See quots.) 

a 7 *78 Halliwbll, Cos/, the cross lutr at the top of a 
e. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Cos/ (Heref.«, 
lead of a plough. 1884 Holland Ckesh. Gloss, (E.D.S. 
Cos/, (1) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle; (a) 
frrauently used for the head. 

Co-speoiOB : see Co- ptef. 3 b. 

Oo-spliered, pa. /pit. [Co- i.] Placed in 
the same sphere, ensphered together. 

s 8 m Lamb Elia. Ser. 1. it. At that moment, .he Is on. .Par- 
nassus— or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-Bpire, Co-8plendour : see Co- pref, i, 3 a. 
tCoMf sb.^ Obs, Also oowe. [a. obs. F, 
eoise, ad. It. cosa thing, a tianslation of Arab. 

shai * thing \ the term applied to the unknown 
quantity (orx; of an equation, etc] In Rule of 
Loss, an early name for Algebra. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 I'hat great Arithmetical! Arte of 
A^quation : commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra. 
1579 Dicrses Stratio!, 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. 1706 Piiilups (ed Kersey), 
Cosse and Cosskk, the old Word for Algebra. 1796 Hutton 
ATath. Did. I. 335 Coss, Rule of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
first introduced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of the thing ; the un- 
known quantity, or that which was required in any question, 
beii^ called cosa, the thing. 

II dOBSy COE (kps), sb.^, Anglo-Indian, Also 7 
(oounie, oouras), 9 cose, kos, koss. {PI. same 
as Hng^ [a. Hindi kds, Pall Skr. kro^a a 

measure of distance, but orig. a call, calling dis- 
tance : cf. Cooee.] 

A measure of length in India, vaning in different 
parts from miles or more down to about l^. 

* Actual measurement of road distance between 5 pair of 
Akhar's XiFX-mmdrs >cQss-pyramidb) near Delhi, gave a mean 
of am. jsf. 158yds* (Yule I, 

x6x6 Terry in Purchas Pilgrims II. 1468 (Y ) The length 
of those. .Provinces is. . 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English mile.s. 1677 SirT, Herbert Trav. 63 
A pilgrimage to Aemeer albeit a hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred Engibh miles distant thence. 1753 Ham- 
WAV 7 Vwv. (17631 It, XIV. v, 363 note. They reckon it two 
hundred and two coss, each coss of four thousand yards. 
1816 ‘ (Dui* ' Grand Master iv 76 note. It is calculated,^ that 
an I ndian coss is an English mile and a half ; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts. 1884 E. Arnoi.d in Con- 
tom/. Rev. Sept 439 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 
Com, sb.^ Sc. [f. next verb.] Exchange, barter. 
1637 D. Dickson Praol. Whs. (i845> I 150 Here we have 
PauTs coss and quitting of all other things that he may get 
Christ. 

Com. V. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5 ooubb, 5 6 
0086 , 6 OOi8(8, 0006 , 00086 , 6, 9 0088 . [Of 
uncertain derivation and history. C£ (old and 


dial.) F* taisgm a re-aeQory one who hiiyv ond sell# 
ow Bgihi (Ood^y) ■ It mmm *• hone* 
eoerMT^ (Florio) t-L, c8ei9mm « broker* 

But of tfiM woros the b oa inMimt part; heaee lh« 
derived vb b in U oMOndrf, and dib^^^ 

aoi oattti^ly hocema eme fa Emlbh* tnara b abo th« 
diffioult queation of tho ralotioa^cMf to Coaia r. aod to 
SooRCx v.2jn the aamo soaae, as to which sM thoblbE*! 
(runs. To barter^ exchmige. Alao mbttd* 
e 147a Hshrv fVallaee x. 470 Bract aald : For ma on this 
day we haiff losyt. Walloco aniuerdt Atlaoo, thal wm 
ewlll coayt iv,r, ooist]. 14- . Lymrde in R el Ant* IL o 8 t 
Coussid awaye at Appilby fiaire, Aa wy(b makb hanmi^a 
horse for a mare. »S3 Douolao eBsseie lx. v. 118 Ave 
trmste AlethTE With nym hes helmya coMvt (w.K Ooslt; 
Virgil IX. ysfgmiosun /omsmtat), ana gaue aim his. i| 7 o 
Regent's Troi. iL in Sess^il BaliaUe 70 SteilUng vp ano 
close, Poisest in purpois, lyfe for lyfb to cose* 

SON Comm, yprickinos xlvi. (Jam ), Let not ihs luis oC 
Ivfe temporail. .Stay you to cob with lyfe oebistlal* too 
Barxt Alv, C ss68 To Cope, or coase, camkiro^ iM 
Jamieson, Cose, to exchange. Loth,, Borwicht* 

Hence Oo'oiing (t cosing) vbl. ib. 

1397 MoNTQOMiRiB^CArrriF 4* Siaef^s Sic ooiMitig but 
loissing All honest men may vse, 1997 Skbhx D§ PWd. 
Sign. S.V. Bate, In all excambion, or cossing of bndcs. 
s^ Markham Carol. 11. 136 The mystery of ttorte-cestng. 

Cobb, obs. f Kibb sb., Cob* 

CoMftOk (kp'sdrk). Also 6 OoBiaoko, 7 CoB- 
aaohe, -oque, OoBsok, Koiook, 7-8 OoBOOk, 
-ak, 8 OosBoo, 9 OosBaoquo, Kosook, -ok. [a. 
TurkI Jljpi quazdq adventurer, gnerilU. ' In India 

it became common in sense of predatory horseman, 
freebooter' (Yule).] 

Name of a watlike Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, occupying the parts north of the Blaclc Sea. 
From them the Poles organized a body of light horse- 
men, in which capacity they now form an important 
clement of the Russian army. Also attrib. or adj. 

1x98 Hakluyt Fff. I. 388 I’ha C^aisacka bearea hb felt, 
to foice away the ralne. s^ Rycaut Hist, Turks 11 . 331 
The Piracies and Depredations of the Cosacka in the Blade 
Sea. 1608 Cruli. Muscovy ia6 The Cossacks . . were a cer- 
tain Body of Soldiers, Established for the Guatd of the 
Frontiers. 1793 Hamwav Trav. (1763) 1 . 11. xv. 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of Tartars : their name signifies free- 
booters. x8aa BvaoN Juan viii. Ixxiv, I'he Kosacks, or. if 
so you please, Cossacques. Ibid. x. lit 'I'he parries He 
made 'gainst (Zossacque sabres. iSSd Tennyson Charge 
Lt. Brtgetde iv, Cossack and Russian Reel'd from the 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder'd, transf, 1877 C. 
Gbikib Christ xxv. (1879) vjr To hold these fierce Coesacka 
of the age in check. 

Hence Oonna'okUa, OoBan'Oldn a, {rari), per- 
taining to the Cossacks. 

\%t 4 Gentl, Mag, LX XXVI. 1. asx Form of govemmeaC 
. .entirely kosakian. i|b4 J. CiLcitaiar Etym. Interpr. 14 
i'he origin of Cossackic and Hottentotlc, and of all the 
lar^ages, etc 

CoBse, obs. f. Kibb rA, Cobh, Cob, , 

CoBBon, obs. f. Cozen. 

t Co*»»ar, ooser. Obs, [f. Cobb v. 4 -m i ] A 
dealer; a broker; a * borse-corser'. SoOoi 


(in 5 coseri), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Poe. in Wr.-Waicker 664/40 Ific mango, a cosyr. 
To 1400 Alorte Arth, 158a It come neuer of knyghthede *. 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere lakyne. 

CoMet (kp'B^), sb. Also 8 ooBBort. [Not 
found before the 16th c. : derivation uncertain. 

Prof. Skeat ( Trans, Philol. Soc. 1889) hat suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. coLsdta cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar ; cf. the Domesday forms, pi. coscez. cozets, cozes 
(zs^ts). This b phonetically satisfactory, ana the sense of 
^ bmb dwelling iu a cot ' or * kept by a cot^uetes or cottar * 
finds supp.^rt in It. casiccia a tame lamb bred by hand, 
f. easa house ; Ger. hauslamnt house-lamb and ' pet ', b 
analogous. Cf. also 'Cotts, lambs brought up by hsind, 
cades , Marshall Rural Econ. E. Norfolk, 1789 (whence lit 
Grose 1790). I 'here is however a long gap oetween the 
coscez of Domesday and the cosset of 1579, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense hat been found.] 

1. A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand ; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also attrib. as cosset lamb. 

1579 Spbnsre She/h. Cal. Nov. 49, 1 shall thee give yond 
Co.Hset for thy payne. 1613 W. Browne She/h, Pi/e Wks. 
1779 111 . 39 The best cosset in niy fold. s6a6 Breton 
Fantastickes Apr. (D.), I'he cosset lamb is learned to butt. 
1674 Kay S, 4* E, C, IVords 69 A Cosset lambe or colt, file, 
i e. a cade bmb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf, Suff. 1749 W. Ellis She/h. Guide 77 A cossati- 
lamb in Hertfordshire is one left by its dam’s dying by 
disease or hurt before it is capable of getting its own living ; 
or IS one that is taken from a ewe that brings two or three 
or four Umbs at a yeaning, and is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up. iM^Sat. Rev. LVL X09 The char- 
acter or cosset bmbs is notoriously bad ; and . . the pet horse 
is. as a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. 

2 . Applied to persons, etc. : A pet of any kind ; 
a petted, spoilt cnild, 

1596 Narhb Siifrim fValden 143 Who but an Ingrain 
cosatt would keepe such a courting of a Curtesan. 1614 B. 
Jonson Barth. Fair 1. i, 1 am for the cosset his charge. 
1659 G AUDEN Tears of Ch. 505 Some are such Corsets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and flatter 
their Destroyers, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Cosset, a 
Fondling Child, a \ba% ForbV Voc. £. Anglia, Cossoi, a 
pet, something fondly caressed. 


CoMet (kp'set),v. [f. prec. sK In literary 
use, chiefly of t9thc.] trans. To treat as a 
cosset ; to fondle, caress, pet, indulge, pamper. 
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Gavdrn Tim'S Ch, 37$ Epiwopacj , . ivu €v«n 
pampered and coseittd by 10 excawsivc a favour, a iSas 
roEav y<K, £. An^iu^ Cassit, lo fondle. 1837 Sia F. Pal- 
caAVB JVorM. ^ ang* II. 800 Henry, ao coaaeted duriTw 
babyhood and boyhood ^ hia jmndmocfaer. 1859 H, 
Kimoslbv G. Hamiytt xxvi. (DX 1 liave been coaBeting thia 
little beaat up. tSte KMKaaoN C««^/. Li/iu fi86i) 7 Nature 
fti no Beotinatnita]Ml-~floes not roaart or pamper iia. 
b. fM/r. or 06SOI. 

1871 B. Taviob F^ttst (1875^ II. m. eoi Probe and dally, 
coeact featl^ I'est your wanton aport completely. 1889 li. 
Wma OurCmii iz AnocKer (icatl would OMaeC up c]o(« to 
a fitting hen. 

Oomet, variant of C088TD. 

Cossaty* (kp'seti), a. rare, [f. prec. ib. or vb. 
+ -T.] Pond of ^iiig coaeeted; pertaining lo 
coR 8 «'ting. 

1887 Keniish Class. ^ Cassety, need of a child that haabeen 
petted, and expecta to be fondled and caresacd. 1889 H. 
waia Onr Cats 61 The ahort-haired cat in general ia. .more 
* coaaetty . than ita long-haired brother. / 4 m/. lao Some 
Ciita are. .ever ready for coaaetty attention. 

CoBshe, var. Cobh Obs.^ hut. 

Comhen, -yn, olis. ff. Cushioit. 

CoBeherle, ooBshlrh, obs. ff. Cobbeht. 
t C^*Mde, a, Obs. [ad. It. cossica, i eosa^ eessa : 
see Co .'<8 sbj] Pertaining to algebra, algebraic. 

*587 PRCOatic (/rV/r), I'he Whetatone of Witte, which is 
tltfl aeconde parte of Arithmetickc, containing the Extrac- 
tion of Roots, the Cuaaike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. Jbui, S j b, Komberx Coasike, are aoche aa bee 
cuntracte vnlo a denomination of aome Coaaike aigne as 1. 
nomber, s. roote, x aquare, i. Cube, etc. 01658 Br. Hall 
t^us MiJta Rem. Wks. (1660) ^67 Strigeliua .. likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Coaaick Rule in 
Arithmetic. 1656 tr. llobbss* JiUm. PAiios. (1839) 316 Alge- 
bra, or the analytics apeduua, symbolical, or cossick.^ 

]>Aay in Rigatid Carr. Sri. Men (1841) II. 366 An universal 
aeries for any equation of two cosmic notes. 1838-9 Hallam 
JiisL Lit. 1 . iii. I. I 136. 242. 

Hence f Oo'Bslely adv.^ algebralcallj. 

>887 Recordb Wkrtst. S j, Ibere bee some called nombers 
denominate yulgarcly : and other bee called nombers deno- 
minate Coaaikely. 

tCoBsioaX o Obs. rr. as prec. + -al.] — prec. 
rSjri Dmsgks Pantom. tv. Pref.Tj, The ingeniouae Student, 
bauing any me.'ine taste of cosstcall numbera, shall finde 
them playne and caaie. 1701 Jkake Body td Ariik, 884 In 
lubatracting Coasical Fractions. [r8oi Strutt Smarts ^ 
J*ast. IV. ii. 378 note. Certain, .algebraic figures, called cos- 
steal signings, which increased the intricacy of the game.] 

HOossid (kp'sid). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 00a- 
■et, 8 oasBld. [a. Arab, (and Pers.) qS^id 
courier.] ' A courier or running measen^ ' (Y ule'). 

s68a W. HEtxnts Diary ao Doc. (Y.X 1 received IcUera by 
a Cosaid . . dated ye i&th instant from Muxodavad. 1696 
OviNGTON Voy. . 9 Mra// 4x6 tV.) Word was brought .. of a 
Coaaet's Arrival with Letters from Court. 17x8 in J. Long 
Select. Pec. Cernt, 3 (Y.) Ourjrackets may be forwa’ded 
much faster by Cassids. 1803 Wellington in (turw. Vesp. 
II. 159, I wish that you would open a communication oy 
means of cossids with the officer commanding . . in the fort 
of Songhur. 1879 C. R. Low yml. Gin. Abbott iii. 345 A 
coHsid arrived Cr^ Cabul bringing the Shah’s reply. 
CoBBlde, obs. f. kissed', see Kifis v. 

CoBBing: see Cobs ^ 

CoBBoner, otis. f. Cozcher. 

Cosaiyrite (kpsirait). Min. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
lariai between Sicily and Africa: sec -xte.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 
x88> Dana Min. App. iii. 31 

tCost, Ohs. [ONorthurob. cosi^ a. ON. 
kostr trial, chance, state, condition, quality, etc. 

— Goth, kustus proof, trial OTeut.*itwj-/«x,from 
weak grade ktts- of krus-, kaus-, kus-, to taste, 
prove, choose : cf. OE. costian. Ger. kosUn to try, 
prove, taste ; alto Y,. gustus.gustdre^ Gr. 7ai;(,a)«tv, 
to taste. See also Cust.] 

1 . Way, manner ; available course ; contrivance. 
Needes cost: in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. idirases aenigum coste^ alre costs, appear 
to survive in the modern at any cost, which is now, 
however, in sense referred to Cost sh.'i 

c 900 Durham Ritual (.Siirtcea Soc ) 108 In^ahitibus 
modis, vnasicccendlicvm costvm. Ibid. X13 Vita modo, 
omigvm coste. r 1x75 Lamb. Horn. ai We ne ma^en alre 
co«e halden cn’gt bibode. c 1x05 Lav. i376<; Nus fer cost 
nan cSer. 4*1315 A. R. A /lit. P. B. 1478 f»c candclstik bi 
a coat wnti cnyred ^ider. e 1386 Chauckr JCnt.'s T. 619 
Ncedes cost he moste himaelven h}'dc. 4*1449 
Repr. II. ii. X4Z This word ^raued ymage' biiokeneth, 
needis coat . . a feyned graued God. 

2 . A quality, characteristic, habit ; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Often in pi. 

c im Lamb. Horn, ag He haued bea deollef coates Jict a 
festeo and a de8 iiucl. c sioo Ormin 8056 And son summ 
icc warn waxenn mann, ]>a flieh 1 childeas cosatess. 4 X130 
iien. 4 Rx. 3337 Knewen he nojt Sis dewes cost, c X340 
Ibid. 8179 (Fairf.) J)e king |>at kinde was of coste. c 1340 
Caw. 4 “ Gr. Knt. 1849 WTio-so knew ]»e costes J^at knit ar 
^r-inne. a X440 Sir De^rtit, ^4 What schuld ye do a this 
place, S wyrh costus to kythe r 
Cost (k^st), Also 3 oouBt, 4-6 ooste, 5 
cooBte, -SV. oolBt. [a. OF. cost^ const (now codt) 

— Pr. cost^ Sp. and It. costo^ f. Kom. vb. costare : see 
Cost v. The Rom. sb. (with fern, costa) has, like 
the vb., been widely adopted in Teutonic, Slavonic, 


and Celtic: ef. OHG. kosta, MHG. and MLG. 
kosto, kosU mod.G. kost^ MDu. cosi^ Dtt. kost\ 
Icel. kostr, Sw., Da. kost\ Polish kosst^ Kuss. 
bosht ^ ; Irish cost^ cosdf Yldih cost.J 

1 . That which mast be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something ; the price paid for a thing. 

Prime cost : the first or origizial cost of prodactiem, with- 
out any charges for distribution ; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer buys, as ortpooed to that at which he sells : 
in this case commonly called cost price, ^ 

a X300 Cursar M. 1 {374 (Cott.) LasB ]»ai noght for cost no 
tuinc. And god wine hsid bai for to drinc. X4aB in Heath 
Grocird Comp. (1869) 6 Tymher with the costc and cariage. 
1471 Ripusv Comp, Ahk, v. in Aahm. 1x653) Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. 15x6 'J'indai.b Lum xiv. x8 
Which of you disposed to lalde a toure. sytteth not donne 
before, and counteth the cost? 16x4 Ur. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vesselo. e 1704 
Swirr Drapier's Lett, vu, Some small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 1776 Adam Smith )V. N. l vE 
I. 57 In coiniiiuu language what ia called the prime cost of 
any conimo<lity cIm^s not comprehend the profit of the 
perwin who is to sell it again. 1851 Kingsley I'east sox 
Dealing out flannel and slieeting a little below cost price. 
1868 Koger-h Pol. Econ. ii. <ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services is c^ed Uie tost 
d production. 

tb. Outlay, expenditure, exj^nxe. Obs, 

c 1366 CiiAUCEU Erankl. T. 820 Aurilius, that his cost 
hath al for-lurn. X463 Bury tP/tls {Camtien) 30 To spare 
for no coste that this be doo. 1^5 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 
133 Belter is cost upon somewhat worth than stience vpon 
nothing worth. 1599 Siiaks. Miuk Ada 1. i. 98 The fasliiun 
of this world U to avoid cost, and you encounter iu x6zx 
Bible i C/iron. xxi. 34, I will not . . offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 1709 AuimtoN Tatler No. 34 F 13 No Art or 
Cost is omitted to make the Stay, .agreeable. 

f c. pi, Exjicnses, charges. Ohs. cxc. as in 7. 

a xymCursor M. 1340Z (Cott.) Sir architricline, pat. .costes 
to ]rt bridal fand. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H v. With- 
ouie Crete costes and expenses. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
305. I will deiyver yott a ceitaine some of money to pay 
your coates in your ludginga. 1669 Wohlidgr Syst. Agric. 
xii. § 5 (1681) 359 ‘I'lie D.ice . . doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
there. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 71 (1794) ill. 10a 
[This] induces all that can afford the coats.. to send their 
children abroad. 

2 . Law. (pi.) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
cution, or other legal transaction ; esp. in an action 
al law*, those allowed in certain coses by law or 
by the conrt in favour of the winning and against 
the losing p.'irty. 

1340 Ayenh.yn pe uatse demerea, l»et . . dob maki )ie greate 
costes, and iiimep be m'^te ^cf(>es. 1503-4 Act xgHen. 
yjl% c. 36 Preara., Sir William . . had jugenient to rvcovere 
for his scid mayme and costes of the airne suyte M'iiii IL 
1538 Starkey Engiandn. ii. xgo The party condemnyd . 
s^.liold ever be awardyd to pay cosiys. 1768 Bijickstonb 
Comm. 1 II. 399 Thus much lor judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage. 18x8 Cruibk Digest led. a) i. 
5^)5 If a tiusice sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with cosis. ibid. V. 613 lllje judge] dis. 
missed the bill, but without costs. xBpa Ne^idpr, Police 
Carer, 1 * ined «>r, and costs. Mod. Each party to pay their 
own costs. The judgement does not cany costs. 

8 . iransf. Expenditurcof time, labour, etc. Also 
in pi. (obs.\ 

41300 A”. Alts. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
ahkiih cosies feole ! Caw. 4 Gr, Rut 750 Carande 

for his ciistes, h st he ne keuer schuldc. c 1450 .St. Cuthbert 
<8urtecs) 783^ Some of k<ure fdawschip pai lost. And of pair 
bydiii all |KLir cost. 1477 Norton Ord, AUh. Proem 111 
Ashro. (1652) 8 'I'hey leesc their Costs [s= pains], as men see 
aldaye. istt Buiciit Melanck. Pref., In a simple phrase 
without any cost or port of words. 1676 Hobues Iliad 11. 
154 After so inucli cost Of time and blond. 1876 Trf- 
VELVAN Macaulay 1 . ii. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or trouble. 

t 4 . concr. That on which money, etc. is ex- 
pended; a costly thing. Obs. rare, 

1388 WvriTF Dan. xiv. 7 \Bel. 4 Dr. 8] Who it is that 
elith the e costis (x6ii expenses], a 1400^50 Alexander 
4180 It kindiU on a lowe. And many cost iuus costis con- 
Slimes in-to askis. 1597 Shaks. 2 Nen. /V, i. iii. 60 Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
lo buildc it ; who (halfe through* (riue.H o’re, and Icaucs his 
part-created Cost A nuked tubiect to the Weeping Clouds. 
i, 1600 — lionn. Ixiv. 

6. Phrases. To do css make cost{s\ to he at 
cost \ lo lie at cxjicnse ; to spend money, etc. ; to 
incur or lie-ar expense. Obs. (Cf. Exfkn.sk 3 b.) 

XX97 R. Glooc. <i 734> af)7 po ys const was al ydo. c 1385 
CiiAUCKk L. G. W, 1448 flips. 4 Medea, Ai the coat I wcle 
myn Sfhiyn make. 14x8 in Heath Grocers* Comp. (1869k 6 
For expeiise.s and costis maad on our gardyne. 1465 
Paston Lett. No. 529 11 . 338 1 ’he coste that ye dede on me. 
xu6 Tindalb Acts xxL 34 Do cost on them. ISIJ^ 
Holinsmed Chron. HI. 1347/3 William the first lord Coniers 
. .did much cost vpoii Hornclie castell. c 1638 Sat, Gitug. 
Assftnb. in Maidmcnt Sc. Pasquils (1868) 37 Lordlings., 
rule the rost And forceth us to make the cost. 

1633 D. Roukrs Treat. Sacraments 11. 78 We . . have 
chosen rather to he at cost with God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths, a 1659 Bp. Brownrig Serm. (1674) 
1.15 Obed-Kdom had been at co^t with God’s Ark. 

b. At (t upon, f of) any ones cost (f costs) : 
at his expense (now usually implying loss or 
detriment ; cf d). At the cost of (something) : at 
the expense of losing or sacrilicing it. So at little 
cost, af any cost, etc. 


COST. 

1x97 R. Glooc ^1724) »«3 Al he baclieler7«..hf Dom in 
ys companye And of ys maynage, vp y% coust. ruflo 
Chaucer Prol. 799 [HeJ Shaf lume a soper at owe allw 
cost. 1474 Caxton CAesse 5a He wax buiytd at the 00^ 
and diapencis of the comyn good. 15x3 Braimimaw.S/. Irm 
barge 11. X157 Many shypa were wade upon the kynses cost. 
sgfio in Picton L'pM hiumic, Rec. (188^ I. 48 To drink, .of 
his lordships cost. 160s Shake. 7 *xiwZ Pi. v. 1 337 Heere 
at my house, and at my proper cost. s 6 ix Birlb 3 JiViml 
xix. 4a Hone we eaten at all of the kings cost ? 17x4 Dc 
Fob Mem. Cava AVr* (1840) X15 We feasted at the enemy's 
cost. Z844 H. H. WuJoN Brit. India III. 40 To expel the 
English at any cost from Sbahpuri. x86b Ruskin Munera 
P. (zSSok a To increase the numbers of a uaiion at the cost 
of common health or comfort. 

1 0. (y {.at, for) free cost ; free of cost ; without 
payment, gratis. Ohs, 

ri590 Marlowe P'aust.Wkt. (Rtldg.) 93/x I'll feed thy 
devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of free cost. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Treev. Ivi, xi8 I'ablcs. .where all 
that desired it . . were admitted to eat of free cost. 1697 
Dampibr Voy. (r698] I. iii. so Cedar, .being to be had here 
at free cost. z8sx Scott Kenilw, ii, Unwilling Co quit 
good liQUur when it was to be hod for free cost. 

d. 10 any ends cost : resulting to his expense; 
hence, to his loss or detriment. 

>597 Siiaks. s Hen. IV, iii. ii. 13 Hcc is at Oxford still, 
is Tiee not? Sit, Indecde bir, to my cost. 1647 txiwLBY 
Mistr., Thraldom iii. But quickly to my Cost 1 found, 
'Twos cruel Love, .hod made the Wound. 1745 P. Thomas 
yml. Anson's Voy. ai We soon learnt to our Coat that we 
were far from, etc. 1805 VV’oRnsvv. iVaggoneri. 8$ He knows 
ii to his cost, good tiian ! 1834 Hr. Mahtineau Demeiara 
iii. 41 It wears out fost. .aa 1 can tell to my cost. 

f e. More cost than loorship, etc.: see qnots. 
Obs. cxc. dial. 

159X Haminuton Orl. Fur. Advt. (1634] A], All thrir 
figures are cut in wood and none in mctall, and in that 
respect inferiour to these, at least (liy the old proveibcf the 
mure cost the more worship. 1765 Foote Commissary i, 
You laliour too hard . . Ay . . and for little or nothing : only 
victuals and cloaths^ more cost than worship. tByhlVAilby 
Closu s.v., ‘ 1 l‘s luair cost than worship’, more expensive 
than useful. 1877 E. Peacock N. iV. Line. Gloss, s.v.. 
When anything costa much more than it is worth, it is said 
to be ‘ more cost than worship ’. 

6. altrib. and Comb., a.5 cost-free, -neglecting', 
ooBt price, see 1 ; oost-Bheet, a table or state- 
ment showing the expense of any undertaking. 

x6zx-s 5 Br. Hall Conientpl. O. T. xviii. v. He would not 
serve Cm cost-free. X63X Quarles Samstm Div. Poems 
(17x7)366 I he cost-neglei.ting Cooks. x8ao 'I', Mitchell 
Anstoph. 1 . 311 That he Might his commons get cost-free. 

tCoait, sk'b Obs. Also 5 oooste, 5-6 coste, 
6 ooast(e. [GE. cost, ad. L. costum {^ostos's, a. Gr. 
iruffro»» Arab. qust, Skr. kustha (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Amk- 
landia Lostus, now Aplotaxts Lappa (Treas. of 
Dot.'), a native of Cashmere, impoitcd ns a spice 
by the Greeks and Romans. Thence transferred 
in the Middle Ares lo another odoiifcrous plant.] 
The herb also called Alecobt or Cobtmaby. 

rxooo Sax, Leechd. II. 376 Wermod, betonica, redic, 
nierce, cost. Ibid, HI. 34 Werinud eoforbrote KiiLgli.se 
cost. 1398 Trkvira Barth. De P. R. xvii. xiL <1495*, J'hc 
jiiys of warmode wyth powder of Coste. c 1400 Lanfram > 
Cimrg. 57 Bi be ennyiiture of hole oilcs as oile of coste. 
ri440 Prmnp. Parrf, 94 Coosie, herhe, cosius. 1577 H. 
Googk lieresbach’s Ifusb. iv. (1386) 170 C)f Barly, or Millrt, 
of Commm, of Coast, zrtg I.I4 >y» Treas. Health Sviij, 
Coste or Detyn stainpt « mixt with oyle. 1598 Flukio, 
Costo. .the hci-lTe Cuaste or herbe Mnrie. 

II Occas. used in Lat. lorm costus, cos*um. 

>559 Morwt'NC Rvonym. 158 Sage, costum, rew, sothern- 
wood. X7sa Pomet's Hist. Drugs J. 33 'i'here are two sorts 
of this Costus, the sweet and the bitter. 

C^st (k^st), sb 4 Her. Also 6 coste. [a. OF. 
coste (mod.F. cdte) rib:— L. costa lib.] ■* CoTisic; 
but sometimes differentiated Irom it: cf. 1610. 

X57X Bohsewell Armorie 13 A 'Coste* is the fourth 
pane of the bende . . and is called at somtiinc a Cotys, 
somtyme a Batune, z6io Guillim // miA/fjr <1679) 44 
beareth Or, a Bend Verrey, between a Cotiscs or Costs, 
Gules. Ibid. ii. v, (1660) 6 t When one of these is borne 
alone.. then shall you tearme it., a Cost; but If they be 
borne by couples, .then you may nan c them Cutises. t868 
CussANS Her. iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend are the 
Bendlet ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Com, 
or Coticc, which is half the Bendlet ; and the Riband, half 
of the Cost. Costs never appear alone in a shield. 

Cost, obs. f. COABT, side, rib, bolder, region, etc. 
Cost (k^t), V. Also 4-6 ooBts. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost ; also in 4 pa. t. coated, ooatide, pa. 
pple. ooste. [a. OF. coster, cousier (mod. cofUcr) 
» Pr. and Sp. coslar, Pg. custar, It. costare 
constdre to stand together, stand firm, abide, be 
settled or fixed, stand at a price, cost, f. con’- 
together + stare to stand. 

The construction of this verba is Idiomatic, and 
for its analysis it is necessary to go back to Latin. 
Hoc const it it mihi tribus assiSus was literally 
'this stood (to) me in three asses'. The dative of 
the person has in Eng. become an indirect object, 
to bcin^ never expre-^sed ; the Lat. locative (ablative 
or genitive) of the amount or price became a 
simple object in French, and remains an adver- 
bial object in English, in being never expressed. 
Hence a natural tendency to view the noun ex-r 



oom. 


loss 


price As ft topic cbjeet, ftnri the veri» 
ft$ transitive. That It Is yet really intiansiUve 
is shown by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indiieot object as subject; 

* this cost me ^nothing * cannot be itonged into 
'nothing was cost me by this/ or '1 was cost 
nothing by this The adverbial adjunct may also 
be expressed by an adverb as much^ lUth^ mere, 
lest, iear{Jy (cf. L. eatiut emUtU ) : even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, litiU, etc. as adjt. 
used substantively.] 

1. To be acquireef or acquirable at (so much), to 
come into one’s possc'ssion or be maintained at (an 
expressed price) ; to be of tbe price of, be bonglit or 
maintainea for, necessitate the expenditure of (an 
amount s(>ecified, or indicated as much, little, etc.). 

• € lifts Chaucbr Prol. 768 And it ithal conte noght, im- 
so Aci 1 //vM. c. 30 1 1 MerchaundUec. . to bo valued 
after that they coste at the (irate In'eng. t6j^ H. Cocan cr. 
IHnto't Trav. Ixxiv. 305 A great (ire was kindled . . which 
coat a rnet deal. 1745 Dg Fee's £njr. Tradesman i. <1841) 
I. 6 [He] thereby knows what everything cmtN at (ink 
hand. 1U1 Goldw. Smith Lect. 4r Axe. 843 A bureau that 
cost forty dollars. 

b. With personal object (indirect) : To bring 
or entail on (a peTson)*in the way of expenditure ; 
to ' stTnd (a person) in ' (so mnehV 
1377 Langl. P. pi B. Prol. 304 And kotr) it had coste 
[v.r. hadde costned] me catel, biknowen it I nolde. ^1489 
Caxton SgHftes of Aymon vi. 140, 8 e (It] ahold cost me all 
that 1 have in the worlde. 1538 Starkev Mngtaud 11. i. 175 
Hyt costyth hyin more in nuryschyng hya famyly . . then 
before: 1604 Shaks. Ofh. 11. iii. 93 liui Breeches coat him 
but a Crowne. ^ 1647 Bp. Hall Rem, IVks. (1660) 7 That 
whatsoever it might coht him, I should be sent to tbe Uni- 
versity. 1653 tr. Piute's Trav. iv. 9 For fear of 

losing the mony I [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. Hontek 
St.-Pierrds Stud. Nat. III. 595 Such an establishment 
would cost the State a vc^ small matter. 1863 P. BAxav 
Dockyard Econ. 78 What will it cost him to set up the frame 
of such a ship. 

2. Jig. To necessitate or involve tbe expenditure of 
(time, trouble, or the like), loss or sacrince of (some 
valued possession), sufTering of (some penalty, etc.). 

1393 Gowua Conf. 1 . 153 Which most is worth . . And 
costeth Ic'ft a man to kepe..l say it is humilitc. 1 0 4 
CovEaoALtt i ChroH, xiii. [xii.] 19 Yf he fell vnto his lorae 
Saul, it mighte cost vs oure neckes. <599 Shake. Much 
Adeiui, 387 , 1 am for you, though it cost mee ten nights 
watchings, a 1633 G. Hbruert Jacula Prudent lou. Good 
words are worth much and cost little. s68y Milton Z. 

I. 414 To do him wnnton rites, which cost them woe. 1719 

Dk Fob Crttsee (1840) I. ix 150 It cost me a month to 
shape it ^ 1774 Gni.nsM. Not, Mist, (1776) VIII, 73 The 
construction of their combs, co^ts them a great deal of 
hbour. i860 TvNnALL Glac. t. xiv. 09 I'he journey having 
cost a little more than 14 hours, lluxLBV Pkysiegr, 

197 His eagerness to witness the spectacle cost him his luc. 
1874 Green Short I/ht. it. 98 The King’s violence . . cost 
him the support of the clergy. 

b. To cost (one) dear, dearly', to entail great 
expenditure or losa upon ; to involve ft heavy 
penalty. 

c 1300 Cast. Lmn 1093 ^if wolt him bugge to his 
feore. He scbal costen ke ful deore. e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3494 A sholde delyuery me out of prisoun . . Coste bit no^t so 
dcre. 1604 Shaks. Otk. v. it 35s If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. 1631 Sir T, Herbert Trav. isi This 
cntelty cost him deerely afterw.Trds. 1869 Lowell Singiag 

J. eaxfss iii, And woe, but they cost me dear ! 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Ceng. IV. xviiL 763 To keep strict watch over the 
city whose conquest had cost William so dear. 

tS. Of persona: To incur expense, 'be at 
charges ' ; quasi to expend or spend {much, 
little, aught, etc ). Obt. 

rs^WvcLiF (1B80) 194 Riche men..kat costen so 
moebe in grete schapellis. — Set. Wks, 111 . 30;; pci wolen 
make executoura to coste moche bi somonyng fro place to 
place. ^ 1^ — Acts xxL 34 Halowe thee with hem ; and 
coste in nem, that the! schaue her heedie. ^1400 Avow. 
A rih, xxviiL If thou haue o^te on hur coste. c 1490 PremO, 
Parv. 94 (MS. K) Costyn, or do cost or spendyn, exspettdo. 
4. Comm. To estimate or fix the coat of pro- 
duction of an article or piece of work. Hence 
Oo'ftting vbl. sb. (also aitrib.) 

1884 Birmingham Daily Post au Jan. ^3 Managing 
Clerk .. capable of costing, 1688 Dai/y News 7 July 7/a 
Severe in economy of materials aud in the costing' of the 
work. 3891 Ibid. b 8 Sept. 8/4 Upholsterers* Trimmings.— 
Wanted, a smart Young Man, for Coating Department. 
Cost, obs. f. Coast, and aphetic f. Aooobt. 
UCMtft (kp'ftt&). PI. ooBtflft (k^rstO* The 
Latin word for rib, applied in Natural History 
and Physiology to various rib-like ports, also 
(after mod.Romonic cos/a, F. coste, edte ddt, border) 
to the edges of certain parts. 

ft. Anat. A rib. b. Bet. Ihe midrib of a leaf. e. Eutem. 
The * rib’ or 'vein* nearest Co the anterior margin of an 
insect’s wum; also tbe anterior margin itMcU: d. Conchet. 
A n 1 >.like ndge on a shell, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bet. s.v., A leaf may have many cosue. 1866 
Tatb Brit. Meltiisks iv. lao The diMippearancc of the 
costae upon the shell. 1870 Bbmtlsv Bet. 145 One large 
central vein . . called the midrib or costa. 1871 Mivaet 
Elem. Anat 35 Each rih or costa, has a double attachment 
to the backbone. tow. Houghton Sk. Brit. Jnseets 87 
Costa, that is the front edge of the wings. 1880 Syd. Sec. 
Lex., Cesta,.\n Entomology, the vein next the anterior 
margin of the wing. 


tCovteld*, «. OA. [«. OF. ttmtMi {(•ter 
eeMaUe), t tauOtr to Cos*.] Costly. cxMMi> e. 

€ 1469 J. Russku. Bk. Nurture 803 Capdn, Britemece, or 
Custade Costable. ifpo Ord. Cfysteu Aten (W. de W. 1506) 
IV. XXV. 311 That thefaste be not to moche costable to bm 

CofttiBlbrm, bad form of Costifobm. 

tOo*Stag#« Obs, Also 4 kofttage, oouftton 
6 oofttog, oufttage. [a. AF. eostago^ OF. eoustoge, 
f. coster, couster to Cost.! 

Expense, expenditure, charge, cost. 

013x7 ill Pol. Songs (Camden* 339 Wbooc rykeneth edth 
knavM Huere coustage. c 1386 Ciiaucrr Shipm. T. 45 Ful 
of dili|;ence To do plesauncc, and also gret coatafic. c 1430 
Sir iMiur. (Roxb.) 3303 Ye shal wende at my costage. 
iStft PiumOien Cerr. p. cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house aud houshcld. 1577 
Hammer Anc. Eccl. /list. (1619) 387 He gave tliem their 
^tage, to wit, necessary provision for their voyage. 1670 
Pettus P'ed. Regal, xix. 88 If any Miner or other cake 
Costage of a Merchant. 

b, pi. Expenses, ‘charges*, ‘costs*. 

rt33o R. Brunnb Ckren. Wact (Rolls) 1x917 per ys no 
kyng dok miche costages. X4 j» Wills 4 /av. N. C. (Surtees) 
69 note. Ye grete costages & exp’nces at 1 bane hadd. 
15x4 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 145 Atte custaRes..of the seid 
Maiftter and brethern of the seid Glide. s<^ rsmfs Fod. 
Reeul 88 I'he Mine was found at hi* Cohtages. 

Costal (kp* 8 tdl), a (sb.) [a. K. cos/al (Par^, 
16 th c.), ad. med. or mod.L. cosldl-is, f. costa rib: 
see above.] 

1. PAys. Pertaining to or connectetl with the ribs. 

Costal respiration : respiration produced chiefly by tiie 

movements of Cfie ribs; opposed to abdetninai or dii^rag^ 
matte respiration. 

i6mT. JOHNSON tr. Party sChirurg. ytt I'he sharp splinters 
pricke Che costall membrane. sBgh Todd C^L Anat. 1 . 
afii/i The costal vertebrm. 1878 Foster Pays. 11. ii. | i. 
359 The movement of the upj^r chest characteriMic of 
female breathing, which is called costaL 
t b. (.See quot.) Obs. 

s^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. »3 Whereby are ex- 
cluded all cetaceous, .fishes, many pectinall, whose ribs are 
rectilineal!, many costall, which have their ribs embowed. 

2, Nat. JJist., etc. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a Costa, q.v. Hence coatul-nerved adj. 

i8m Todd Cjnd. Anat. 11 . 937/1 The costal nervure is the 
first Imgitudinal nervure of the wing. s88o Gkay Struct. 
Bet. iii. 8 4. 9a Leaves. .Costal-nerved, the nerves springing 
from a midnb or costa. 

'B.sb. 


+ 1. The side, Obs. rare. 

1634 Atalory’s Arth. vit. xii. (z8i6) I. 335 Sir Beaumains 
sinoic him through the costal [ed. Caxteu cost] of the body. 

2. Anat. and Zoot. Short for costal vein, muscle, 
plate, etc. 

i8a8 Si ARK Eletn. Nat. Mist. 11 . 405 Pelvis of five plates, 
supporting five costals. xSgx Todu Cycl. Anat. IV. 1. 383 
I'he great lateral costals. 

Hence Ck>'BtaXl 7 adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 
Co*-0taader. [tmnsl. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
X 709 : see Co-.] One who stands together with 
(others) ; ConhihTgnt B. 2 . 

1709 J. JoiiNEciN CUrgytn. Vade-m, 11. « With these were 
the ovvicrraucKot, co>standers. . who had their places amongst 
the communicants, .but were nut admitted to the Holy 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compleated. 
*737 Waterland Eucharist 581. a 1773 A. Butler AJes^e. 
able Feasts (1853) I. 379 'I'he fourth clasa of peniteuls were 
the ceusistents or costanders. 

Costard (kp*stSjd). Also oo 8 terd(e. 
fapp. of Engli^ formation; not found in OF. 
Perhaps f. OF. and AF. coste rib + -ard, meaning 
a prominently ribbed apple, a sense which agrees 
with the description of existing varieties so called.] 

1. A kind of apple of laige size. 

Often mentioned from i4ih to 17th c., after which the 
wo^ posses out of common use, though still reiained by 
fruit-8;rowers in the name of one or more varieties o( 
identical with or derived from the original Costard. Tlie 
latter is described by R. Hogg, BHtim Pomology 18^3, as 
a large apple, distinctly five-sided, having (ive prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 
round the crown. A Kentish grower who has Martms 
Costard, dcacrilies it in May 1^3, as 'a very large apple, 
shape oval, very much ribbed, a strong grower, beuing 
every other year.' 

saga Acc. gf King's Fruiterer [Exch. Misc. T. R. ft, 
Record Off.) [Brought hno Berwick Castle] cum eisdem 
ponderia] iir pomlwum] costard, prec[ium] cent. xii^. 
1*345 in Rogers Apde. 4 Prices I, xviii. ^19.] a saoo 
Pystyl ^ Susan 90 ^ costardcs comeliche in cukk^s pei 
cayre. e 1439 Lvoa min. Poems (Percy Soc.) z 5 'The frutis 
wiche more comon bo, Quenyngez, Mchis, costanJes, etiam 
wardons. e 1440 Promp. Part*. 94 Costard, appulle, guiri. 
arium. sssoan Old City Acc. Bk.{Archsm. Jml. XLIIl X 
Gret costerds w* peyera and wyn. 1564 Becon Display. 
Popish Afau (Parker Soc. 1844) 383 Ye. .make merchandize 
of the sacrament, as the costaramonger doth of his conurds 
and of his other fruits. 1676 T. Glover in PhiL Tram, 
XL 6a6 All sorts of English Apples, as Pear-mains, Pippins, 
Russetens, Costards. 1853 R. Hogg ^r«Y. Pomot. 6a The 
true Costard is nowrarely to be met with. Modem snihora 
make the Cosurd synonymous with the Catsbead ; but this 
is evidently an error. .Ray dcKribes both the Cathead and 
Costard as distinct, and Leonard Meajpir enumerates three 
varieties of Costard in his list— the white, grey, and red. 

2. Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch, (Cf. eoeo-nut.) 

1539 Pauos. 679/1, f *hall mppe yon on the costardc if 
you playe the knave, a 1553 Uuall Royster D. iil v. (Arb.) 


COBTaAUirT. 

s& 1 IcAOcke your eewtard* If ye oiler to auto ssA sdeft 
Smaks. Lear iv, vl. 047 Ice try whither yhtir Cdsturd, or my 
BailoW le the harder, to Ray 51 4 A. Caumtrey Words 
(169s) 93 Costard, Ike Heal It U a hind of optobnons 
word used by way of Contempt, sto H^art RmJtoy irii, 
It's hard I shottld get raps over tbe cotod» aiid only pay 
yon bock in make-telteves. 1880 Wxoft Goome* Pssust l 
xi 56 Each oihtFs cowtards let 'o» ftpik. 
tb. ?*Cap. Obs, 

wrdaa Flotcmbr Wsmads Prtoe in. v, He ssaltt ft too* 
stool of your velvet costard. 

Oofttard. - Costbki-, Cobtiuet, 

1303 Will 0/ /‘rrwr (Somerset Ho.X Vimoi cipimm vp. 
cstTum) costerd. 17.. Uhsv MS. add^itisHS to Ro(y (ini 
Halliwell), Costard. ,(3) a flask, or flasket. 

t Coatard-Jogger. Obs. rare^K [Cf. jAOaBR^ 
pedlar, pnekman.j ‘Another name, apparentty» 
for costard-monger [coater-mongerj * (Nares). 

iS*S Basclay Eglogeit. (N.), Coblers, or tynkers, or also 
oosu^-jugaers. 

Coatard-monger, obs. f. CosTKXiicoifOEE^ 
Costata (kp*iktz*t)^ 41. Nat, Hist. [ad. L. ror- 
tdius ribbed, having ribs, f. costa xib ; see -ATft ^ 
a.] Having ft rib or ribs; ribbed : see CooTA. 

rSip Pantoiogia, Costato lei^, in hotiuny, a ribbed leaf* 
1881 M. B. Brady in Jntt. Mkrooc. So, Jan. 61 The body 
of the shell strongly costato, 

Co'ltated, 4 *. » prec. 

1846 ill WoRURTER. r866 E. C. Rve Brit BootUsox 
Strongly costated or divided by longitudinal ridges. tfls6 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv, 139 Both the smooth (oim and ilie 
coslated variety. 

COBta'to -9 combining form of prec., os in ooft- 
tato-venofto a,, having ribbed or rib- like veins, 
1866 Treas. Bi t., Ceslato^*enese, when the parallel side* 
veins of a feather-veined leaf are mucli stouter thsa thooo 
which intervene. 

CoBtay, obsL f. Coast v , 

Oost-Dook (k^'stibuk). Afining, [f. Cost sb.^ 
4 Book.] A book containing Ati abstract of all 
costs and expensiA inenrred in working a mine, 
and of all returns from sales, eta, with ft balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Cost-book must be made up 
and laid before the Shareholders st least once in every z6 
weeks, and the term ‘coat-book’ is defined to include all 
the subs diary books kept in tbe mine. Hence Cooidonk 
Company, a kind of partnersliip formed to work a Coskbook 
Mins on the Co»t-book System, according to which any 
partner is nt liberty to withdraw after such periodical settle- 
ment of accounts, without ftiriher liability. 

i8m Act 13 4 t3 Viet, c 108 1 1 Any Partnership, .formed 
for the working of Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cost Book Principle. litftC'suMr Banking ^. 41 A cost- 
book mining company. 1889 E. Matmeson Aid Bh. 305 
Some mines are worked under, .the ‘cost book ' system, oy 
which the adventurers, .meet from time to time to examine 
the acLOunu of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop furttier outlay or to proc^. s8|i Erid, 
Royal Cofnm. Ricli 415a A man can limit his liability in a 
cost book mine much more than he can in a limited liability 
company, because we nudee up our accounta every four 
monihs, and a shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retire 
then. 

t Co'St-castle. Obs. rare-\ [perh. cast - 
CoAHT.] Name of some boyish game. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 111. xiii. (1633) 6a6 To see him 
[.Scipio] carelessly to drilie. in chu.ung of cockle-shels, and 
play at cost-castle along the lea-shoare with his friend 
LkIius. 

(Montaigne's word ts eomichm tm der^ani. explained by 
T.ittrd B.S a race at picking up a number ot objects while 
running,) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 

CosteaA, oosteen (kpstz'm), v. Cornish 
Mining. [See quot. 1 778, But Jago has * wood- 
tin, costean, an ore of tin in structure like wood *« 
f. cos, M.Comish coid wood -► steoai tin.] inir. To 
sink pita down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction of a lode. Usually Coateft’Ding vbl, sb, 
1738 W. Pmyce Min. Cormd>., Another way of discovering 
Lms is by sinking little pits through the loose jground 
down to the fast or solid country. .I'his way of seeking the 
Tinners call Costeening, from Cothns Stsau ; that is J^en 
or dropt tin. 1850 Ansted Elem. Ceal. 50U Where tlieir ac- 
tual presence is doubtful . . a series of experiments called 
in Cornwall ‘ costeaning *, is undertaken with tbe view of 
discovering the presence of a vein. i88e Miss Courtney 
W, Cormv. Gloss., Costeening, examining the back of a lode 
by digging pits. 1884 R. Hunt Brit. Mining 50a I'he pits 
or shafts sunk sre costeaning pits or shafts. 

Hence oostean pit. 

1778 W. PsvcE Alin. Cemuh. Costean pits srs shallow 
pits to trace or find Tin. Costeamng, ditto. 

1 00lrtf6E1l*St, a. Ohs. [a. OF. eosteiant (-saw/, 
-ayant ', pr. pple. of costeier, now cdtoyer to Coast.] 
bC^abtino, bonlcring. ^ 

Gowee Conf. 1 . 345 In a marche costeaunt * 
Coated, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cost v. 
Coated, obs. f. Coastkd ppl. a. In the follow- 
ing, app. M Bordered, flanlcecf, or ribbed. [Cf. OF, 
costi^ 

1348 Hxi.r. Chron. is Some had the helme . . curiously 
emven and conningly costed. S63S Lrntoow Trav. i. 18 
lliey . . mb their Beades on his hard costed belly : thus 
adoring that breath lease masse of roettall. 

Costofe, obs. f. Co 8 Tivb. 

Coatelyng : see Coast cr. 

OoBtelet(te, obs. f. Cutlet. 



COSTXLLATE. 


COSTLXW. 


rare‘s*, [dim. of Costatk, 
as if f. L. ^costella, dim. of costa rib.] ^Finely 
ribbed or costated ’ (Webster 1864). 

CoBteme, obs. f. Custom. 
t CO'stan, V. > Oh, In i oostnlan, 3 ooatn- 
eo. [OK. costnian^ a subsidiary form of costian 
to try, tempt The inserted n appears also in 
costnero and costnung cost^re^ costung, OK. 
costian was Com. Tent. ■> OS. costSn, OHG. 
kost 3 n (MHG. and mod.G. kosten), Icel. kosta ; f. 
kostuz trial : see Cost trans. To try. 

c EM>5 Lay. «4669 Bute he icoACned [<.' lays ifonded] waoren 
hue ine compe. 

i €^*steilf Oh, Forms : 3-5 oostn-on 
(/o, t, ooBtDod(e), ooaten(en, ooan(en {pa. t, 
coatenede, oosnede). [MK. costn-en appears to 
lie a by-form (of earlit-r appearance) of cost-en^ a. 
OK. cosher to Cost. The n of the stem ap]>ear8 
also in Iccl. kostna 6 r, Sw. kostftad, Da. hkostning 
expense.] —Costv. 

a i»M$ After, R. 990 His deorewurffe spttsfi, costnede 
him so deore. Jhi<t. 39a Ure luua ton ward him bet kost- 
iiede liim so deorre. 1197 R. Glouc. (1734) 390 He esste, 
wat hii ccstenede t b**® ■•yllyng, be ober seyde. c 1380 Str 
herumb, 1683 pe werste . . co*«nede a boitsant pounde. 1399 
Langl. Rich, RtdeU't 90 Duble I'hal the clothe cusiened. 
CoBteouB, var. of Costioub a., Obs, 
tCO’Btar^. Oh, Also 5 ooatUT e, costere, 
cooatre, oosterda. fa. AF. cosier - OK. costicr 
side, also apiece ofstnff placed on the side {e.g. of 
an altar) \ f. cosle side. A ined. ( Anglo’)L. costera 
is found.] A hanginf; for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (See also quots. 1844, 1S79.) 

i 38« in Dugdule Afonasi. (1846) VI. Duo costers 
panni magni de velvetto. 1414 A. K. W^illz (i88a) pe 
cosCem the which hengen in b<! newe chamber. Ibtd. 65 
A browded bod wib b* costurcs. f c 1475 S^r. hnve Dtgre 
833 (Mdtz.) Your costerdes covered with whyte and bicwc, 
And dyapred with lyles newe. 148a lUtston Lett. No. 86. 

III . 385, 1 bequeth to Edmund Pastoii . , a fetherbedde .. 
and the co.nter« of worsted that he hath of me. [1844 

Glfiss. Reel. OfftatHefit 61 Caster^ a name given to 
h.ingings for the sides of an altar or choir. 1879 Simmons 
Lay Folk's Afass-bk. Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar.] 

Coster^ ^kphU4). co/to^. Short for Costeb- 

VONOEB. 

1831 MKvnnw Lontf, Lobortr'jBCii'^'l 36/1 The costers never 
steal from one another. 1864 F. W. KoniN.soN Afattie 1 . 135 
Bawling costers with barrows. 1878 TIksant & Ricr Celia’s 
A*b. i. A street market, consisting rliiiost entirely of 
costers carts and barrows. 

b. atlrib, and Comb,, slu coslcr 4 *oy^ 'ditty ^ 'gitd^ 
•song, etc. 

185s Mayiibw Lond, Leshonr T. 35/3 The education of the 
coster-lads. Ibid, 1 , A5/1 The story of one coscer-tprl's life. 
b8s 7 KiNGaLBY Tsvo Ago xxiv, Layinir down the law to 
a group of coster-boys. 1887 Ttmes 3 Dec. 13/^ He and 
his brethren of the coster fraternity bad been driven from 
pillar to post. 1899 Crnphie ai May, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. 

Coster, obs.* f. Coaster. 

Costerel, var. Custrkl, Oh, 

CosteresB. nome-wd. A female 'coster*. 

1869 Pail AfttllC. 13 July T1/3 Wherries, .charged to the 
brim with half-drunken costers and their costeresses. 

tCo*BterilLg[, Obs, [f. Costku r^.>] A 
banging, a cuitnm. 

14B0 i I'^-'ardr. Arc. Edxo. IV 118, liij CiXiterings of 
wool paled redo and blue. Ibid. T44 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes. 1488 Inv. R . Morton in A rclivol. Jrnt. 
XXX III. 337 A selur and testur and v costrynges of 
bokeram. 

Costering (kp storiq). colloq, [f. CoSTKB •«- 
-INO ^.] The occupation of a costermonger. 

1851 M AYHEW Lond. Labour I. 366 For three or four 
months of the year half of these * go to costering 1886 
Hall Cainb Son U agar 111. xi. Turn started costering 
first. 

COMtermonger (kpstaimpqgaj). Forms; 6 
oosterde monger, ooaterd-m., coaterdm., 00s- 
tardam., 6-7 oostardm., 7 oostard-m., oostar*-, 
ooater-monger, (oosterd-, ooatermunger, ooa< 
tormongor, ouatard-monger, 9 arch, ooatard- 
m.\ 6- ooatermonger. [f. Costabd an apple 
•f MoNflEB dealer, trader.] 

a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer; esp. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street. Hence, b. 
Now, in London, a man who sells fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, 4 UPlondyshm, (Percy Soc) e Th.in 
[was he] a costermonger. 15x5 — Rgloges (Percy Soc.) s6 
1 was acquaynted. . With a costardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1330 PALsr.R. eog/i Costard monger, /ruyetier. 
1363 87 Foxb a. 4 Af. (1684)111. X34 To go before, and put 
out the Costermongers Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
the streets. 1608 D. Carleton in Times 30 Nov. (188313/1^ 
("osterdmungers that sell finite uppon the passages, xosa 
Pealham Cornel. Cent. iii. (1634) 33^ Which he culsout to 
admiration . . as a Costardmonger hb fairest pippins. 1683 
Crownr City Pol. IV. i, To have a fool carry a great basket 
on his head like a Costardmonger. 1766 Entick London 

IV. 350 These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have large warehouses near them for their fruit and 
cyder. s8x8 Scott Rob Roy vii, No apple-wife, .can settle 
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her account with a costertnongar without an andlentse of 
the reluctant lustice. 1864 Knignt Passages Work, Lifs 
11 . xiii. 369 The costermonger has monopouMed all the old 
cries of radishes, ttc. 1888 G. R. Sims in Daily Ksws 4 
Dec. 5/4 A very old costermonger informs me that a man 
who carries a buket is a hawker, a man who has a barrow 
is a costermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a generul dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. 
fin. 1706 Amherst 7'rrrar/f7.xxxvi.(i74X>X9o Concerning 
the several virtues of these academical apples . . J profess 
myself a philoscmhical costermonger. xSta Miss Mittoru 
in L'Estrange Life 1 . vi. S09 From all the selected fruits 
of all the imetical costermongers, .could ye choose nothing 
more promising than this green sour apple f 

0. As a term of contempt or abuse ; also atlrib. 
XS97 Shaks. s Hen. IV,i. ii. 191 (Qo.) Vertue is of so little 

regaid in these costermongers [mod. edd. costermonger] 
times. xySf Cowper Lett. 15 Feb., In these costermonger 
clays, as I have a ncition FaUtafT calls them. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. v. ii, (18491 ^^5 '^'hou art some scurvy 
cusUrd-munger knave. 

Hence Go'atarmodiffardoiii, the community or 
realm of costermongers ; Oo'Btarmong'arad///. a., 
occupied by costermongers ; Oo'atarmoinifarixiff 
vb/. sb., Oo Btarmonffarsr sb , the occupation of a 
costermonger ; Oo Btarmon^ary a,, resembling or 
suggestive of a costermonger. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour I. 365 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than in coster- 
moiigering. i860 All Tear Round Ho. 37. 357 The bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirsty of *our 
four-footed favourites *. x88s Pall Alall G. 19 July 3 The 
language of costetinongery is more expressive . . than . . 
polished. 1888- Hadden in Athenseum it Feb. 171/3 St. 
I'homaa’s was peculiar in another way. Costermongery 
was the * ind.itiry ' of the place; the district was Coster^ 
tnongria. 1889 J. Thomson Trav. Atlas xxvi. The whole 
donkey-riding costeriiionj^erdom of Maraksh. 1891 Daily 
Tel. 18 May 5/6 L.iverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

t Oo*Btern. Obs. Perh. - Cuasteb 6 , a tray or 
decanter-stand. 

1641 Sir R. Boyle Diary \xx Lismore Papers Rer. i. fi886) 

V. 383 Paid..fibr a Lardge silver custern, weighing 680 
ownces. 

t COMtaMFife, Ob$, [f. Costard apple -»■ 
Wife : cf. Costermonoer.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
* apide-wife ’. 

1661 K. W. Con/. Charact., Unhu Beadle 79 You’d 
take him for some bearded London coster-wifo newly drest 
up on a munday morning. 

CoBteuouB, var. Cosnous. Obs, 

CoBtey, obs. f. Coast v. 
tCo'itfali d. Obs, (or arch,) [f. Cost sh.^ 
■H -FUL.] 

1 . Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayenb. 999 Hi ham clohek.-mid uayre robes and 
costuolle. cxgys Lyog. Bockas vii. x. xxi. His coslfiil 
\ intage ceme from the rivere. c 1330 Pol.^ Rtl, 4 L, Poems 
(x866i 31 A cobtefulle clothe. 

2 . trans/. Causing expenditure or loss (of time, 
trouble, etc.), 

c 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 3880 Long weije and costful he 8or 
fond. 

Hence Oo'stftOly adv,, in a costly manner. 

1460 Capgrave ChroH. (1858) 310 A banere costfiilly de- 
peynted with » Hmt and a chalis. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander 1. 97 Those famous cabinets . . where the cu- 
riosity and luxury of our Age have so . . costfully laid open 
their charmes. 

t COBtlo, a. Obs, rare^K [Cf. It. caustico 
costive (Florio).] = Costive. 

16157 I'oMLiNsoN Renan's Pis/, 18 Soirell relaxes the 
Belly, the seed makes it costick. 

Costie, obs. f. Coast v. 

CostiferOTUi (kpstiTeras), a. Anat. [mod. f. 
L, costa rib 'fer bearing + -ous ; see -vekous. 
Cf. K. costifbre.] Bearing ribi. 

1878 Bell Cegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 431 The costiferous 
transverse processes. Ibid. 440 The various costiferous 
portions of the verlebral column. 

Costiform (kp'sli./.tm),di. (erron. coatoaform.) 
[mod. f. L. costa rib : see -form.] Having the form 
of a rib or costa ; rib-like. (See Cobta.) 

1838-9 Todd Cycl.Anat. IV. 673/9 The vertebriform iliac 
bones become joined to the costiform pubic. 1837 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. 8 599 ’I'he absence of costaefurm veins and 
free veinlets distinguishes it. 

CoBtifouB, var. C08TIOU8. Obs, 
tCO'Stmg, sb, Obs, A kind of apple. CL 
Cortard. 

X741 Compi. Fam, Piece il iii. 383 Applet [July]. Stone 
A^le. . Summer Costing. 

Costins, vbt, sb, : see Cost v, 4. 
tCOBtious, a, Obs, Forms; 4 ooateuouB 
[»-vou8], oouatouae, fi ooatiua, -Ifoua, -ioae, 
5-6 ooBtioua, -youB(e, .uoua(o, 6 ooatooua. [a. 
AF. coustousy costeous « OF. cousteus, now coUteux 
costly, f. cost Cost sb.^ 

The forms coslerious, costifous appear to be after houH' 
tevoMSy -ytious, f. OF. bmt/i cf. alto hauievouSypieHtevousy 
for beauteousy plenteous.l 
Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayenb.^ 938 Coustoiise robet. tjBs Wyclty 9 Chron. 
xxxT. 94 Ho i« deed, and berted in the costeuous toumbe nf 
bis fadin. c 1449 Bbcogk Repr, eax Better and coitioser 


and preetoser gamtfiMOtls. igM CovatoALC F.rasm, Far, 
1 Pet, 9 By the coateoiis gyftofhu owtie sonne Teeut Christ. 
1350 CaowiJiY Leaf Trump, iso6 Neither for coetuouse 
buildyng. tdba Brcon Pleas, Hew Nosegay Wks. (Parker 
Soc. 1843) 996 A cotibut pearh 
Hence t Oo’Btloiudj aeh.y t Oo'BttmunaBB. 
ri449 Pecock Repr. 11. ix. 193 The diligence of preeetis 
. .byluem costioseli founde. Ibid. 553 Over greet curiositie, 
gayne, predosite, or cosiiosenet. 1530 Palsgr. aop/z Cot- 
tyousnesse, sumptuositi, 

C0StiT6 (kp'stiv), a. Also 5 ooatyff, 5-0 -yf, 
-if, 6 -efa, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 oauativa. [app. 
a. OK. costiviy costevJt^L. consti/ahus Consti- 
pated; the final i having (as in some other 
words) become mute. Prob. there was in this 
case confusion with the suffix -ive, F. -i/, -iw, for 
the final e had disappeared even from the spelling 
by 1400.] 

1 , SufTering from hardness and retention of the 
fieces; 'bound* or confined in the bowels; con- 
stipated. 

c 1400 Lat/ranc's Cirttrr. 51 Lose fm wombe if hat he bo 
costif [r/.r. costylT]- *8x9 Horman Vulg. 41 b. This medicine 
maketh a roan co9tef& 1547 Booruk Brev. Health | 909 
Beware that the bely be nut constupated or costiue. tSia 
Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (i655> 37 Honey, .is good, .for 
those that are costive. . I 7 J« A MYAND in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIX. 338 She had been greatly ^austive. 1808 Afed. 

2 ml. X 13 C 158 The bowels were obstinately cBstive. *873 
.C. Wood 7*A#ra>.(i879) 450 The finest wliite flour favors 
a costive habiL 

tb. Of medicine or food : That confines tlie 
bowels, ‘binding*. Obs, 

1366 Drant Horace Sat. 11. iv. (R.^, Egges roasted hard 
be costiue. 1587 Goldino De Momay x. 141 Laxatiue in 
the pith and costiflfe in the barke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 94 In the niorne tis loosing, at Eve costive. 

Slow or reluctant m action ; esp, f iu 
speech or utterance : Close, reticent, uncommuni- 
cative b. Reluctant to give, niggardly, stingy. 

1394 Plat yriveii-ho. iii. 63 They came .so hardly from 
him as if hee had beene extieeinly costifie 1606 Sir G. 
Goflsecrtppe 111. i. in Bullen O. /^/. III. 48 Is your lx>rd 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? s6xo B. Jonson 
Aich, II. ill, Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your 
stone. 173s Chbstrrf. Lett, III. cclxxxiv. 300 You must be 
frank, but without indiscretion, and close without being 
costive. 1894 Mfdwin Convers. Bvron 1833) 11 . 4s He is 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his efiusiona 
1887 Durham C/ntv. yml. VII. 998 The amount of com- 
pensfation to be claimed front a Railway Company who ars 
always costive upon such points. 

1 0. (jiven with reluctance or sparingly. Oh, 
«I73| North Exam. 111. vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given toward.^ it. 

t 3 . Hard and impervious. Ohs. rarc'^^. 

1707 Mortimer Husfi. (J.), Clay in dry seasons is costive, 
haraening with the sun and wind. 

Co'ffUTelyv [f. prec. -ly 2 .] In a 

costive manner. 

fig. 1838 Hogg Shelley I. 895 Scanty information, cos- 
tively imparted. 

CoMtlTraeMS (kp‘8tiva68). [f. as prec. + 

-NSS8.] 

1 . The state or condition of being costive ; con- 
finement of the bowels, constipation. 

C1400 Maundbv. tRoxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it (mannal in 
medecines. . for costyfnes. isaS Paynbll Saleme's Regtm, 
B iij, Hit . . ofte tymes iriduceth stronge costiuenes. 1381 
Mulcabtrr Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good fur., 
costifnesse. 1748 Anson Voy. t. x. tot It produced an obsti- 
nate costiveness. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 539 
Tlie terms constipation and costiveness are commonly used 
as synonyms. .The latter is sometimes used to denote a less 
d^ee of insufficiency than the former. 

2 . Jig, The state or quality of being close or 
reserved : ice Costive a. arch. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia xsB Such a costivenesse hath 
seisea his Purse, nothing but a Tax., can loosen it. 179s 
WAKFPiaLD Mem, 2x6 (TV) A reverend disputant of the same 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. 

Costless (k^‘stl6s), a. [f. Cost sb,^ ^ -less.] 
Without cost ; involving no expense. 

1909 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 68 They may their 
learning receirue costlea and free. i6a6 Bernard Isle qf 
Man (1637) 178 Costlesse Complements, Faire Speech. 
i66S'^ Boyle Occas. Refi, iv. ii. 174 After we had 
awhile enjoy’d this costless, and yet excellent Musick. 
1846 Trench Mirac, xxii. (1869) 338 It was not . . an easy 
and costless eflbrt. t^g Jbvonr Money^ xviii. 933 [Postage 
stamps] form a convenient and costless form of remittance. 
Hence Oo'BtlBBsnMB. 

i86a P. H. Biro in Builder 19 Apr., These plans recom- 
mend themselves by their simplicity, costlessness, and 
efiiciency. 1883 Med. Times Dec. 885/9 Certainty of effect, 
simplicity of operation, and costlessness. 

t CoBtlet, eoBtolat. Obs, App. « Corslet. 

z6is CoRYAT Crudities 315 Helmets^ostleti, and other 
armour, sfiaa Vestry Bks. (Surteei^S The common Armes 
of this parishe being three muskots . . and three costolets 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to them, 
tco'litlew, a, Obs, Forma: 4-5 ooitaldw(e, 
4-6 ooatlewe, 5 ooateleue, 5-6 oo8tlow(e, coat- 
lew. [ME. eostelewcy f. Cost v, or sbfi + -lbwe : 
cf. ON. costligr costly.] Costly, sumptuous, ex- 
pensive : lavish in expenditure, extravagant. 

e 1380 Wyclir Wks. (1880) X9Z Coetelewe dohia e 1386 
Chaucer Pare, T. F 344 Ther U also costlewe furryn« in 
hir gownes. 1398 Trbvisa Barth de P, R, vi. xiv. (Toliem. 
MS.), An euylwyf. .chydynge and scoldynge, dronkelew 
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hssS drontceo) 
stoute and gay. 
held« a wander r 
Act I Hen, 

CMtcouaX 150a 
dare of Powlet « 
b. Used advv, 
i^Sa Caxton Ckran, cclMi.334 Dyueme pagentyi .. 
shei^d in dyuerse places of the cyte Ryally and costiew. 

tCo stlUyp adv, Obs, rare, [f. CofiTLY -I- 
-LY -.] in a costly manner. 

ri4as WvNTOUN Cron. vti. v. 06 Hyt comly sted of Aniby 
Sadelyd and brydclyd costlykly. 

Coitlinass (k^^tlines). [f. AS prec. 'f -NERS.] 
The quality of being costly ; sumptuousness ; ex< 
pensiveness. 

a x$ 36 TtNDALS JSx^. yokm (1337) 81 To purchase ou^te 
of hym for ye costly nesse. .of the present, Bwls 

Orcas. ix. ([1675) 331 A closet, to whose costllneiia 

nothing can put Umits. 1753 Hogarth Bcau/vvl 
30 The grandeur of the BasteiTi dress, .depends as much on 
^uantiw as on costliness. x86B M. Pattisom AemtUtn. Org, 
iv. 57 The costliness of a university education. 

t b. concr. Costly material ; treasure, Obs. rare, 
xgM CovBRDALB Jcf. XX. 5 All thcir precious and gorgeous 
wo^es. all costlynesse, and all the treasure of the kinges. 

Coitlj a, {adv,) P'orms: 4 ooatlly, 

7ooy8liiy,oooatl7, oostU, 5 oostlye, Sc, oostllk, 
•lyk, 5-6 oostely, 6 oosteley. ooaatly, 4- ooatly. 
[f. Cost 

1 . That costs much ; requiring or inrolving great 
expenditure, a. Of great price or value ; sump- 
tuous. 

c X380 WvcLiF Scl. IVks. III. 360 Cloud in grete cloystres 
and coystily. Ibid, 383 Costily nousis. c 1413 Wvntouh 
CrffH, VIM. xxviii. 76 At Renfrewe a mawngery costlyk he 
made, 1494 Fabvan Chron, v. cxx. 97 Ethelbertus . . 
amonge other costlye deedys, began y * foundacion of Poulys 
Chnrche. XSM Covbrdalb Prev. i. 6 All maner of contly 
riches. ALL Chrm, 19 h, Served at the table with 

costely meate like a kyng. 1377 B. Gooca Herttbach't 
llutb, 1. iis86) 39 Not long since the women of Germanic 
knewe no costlyer attyre. X664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1799) 
996 Rare, exotic, and costly shrubs, xyxx Stxblb Sped. 
No. 959 r 3 Japan Screens and costly Jars. X838 Dickbnb 
Nick, Nick. XVI, 'i'he costliest palace, x‘874 Micki.cthwaitb 
Mod, Par, Churches 191 All ornament ought to be costly. 

b. Occasioning excessive expenditure ; involving 
loss or sicrifice ; expensive, dear. 

cxgSo WvcuiP Set, IVks. 1 ( 1 . 364 Generaly, worst hing is 
more cosily & more lievy. 1463 Pas/on Lett. No 399 II. 
994 Thou hast be the costlyest childe that evere I hadde. 
1397 Hookek Eccl. Pol, V. Ixxix 9 14 His wars are ccritly 
and chargeable. x 6 o 6 Shaus. Tr, 4 Cr. iv. i. 60 Such a 
costly loshe of wealth and friends. X731B Wehley Psalme 
li. 17 No costly .Sacrifice [dost thouj lequire. 1833 M acaulay 
Hist, Kftg, IV. 694 Sieges such as those of Mons and Nnmur 
were operations too costly for her means. xSpx Law Times 
XCl. 91/3 Our costly courts of law. 

t o. Cosily colours : an obsolete game at cards. 
1^4 Cotton Compl, Gamester in Singer Hist, Cards 341 
You must set up six for Costly Colours. 1736 W. Toi dervy 
Hist, Tivo Orphans 1 1 . 906 1 'hey found Duroy and Heartley 
playing at Costly Colours ; a game upon the cards peculiar 
to that country. x8z6 Singer Hist. Cards 341. 

2 . Lavish in expenditure, extravagant, arch. 

x63fl Lithgow Trav. iii. (1689) 87 They are not costly in 

apparel, for they weare but linnen cloatbs. xAm Drvden 
Mneid ix. 177 To curse the Costly Sex. X764 Goldsm. 
T'rat'.iSi He-, sees. .No costly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal. 1864 Tennyson Aylmcr^s Field 933 This dagger . . 
which when now admired By Edith.. At once the costly 
SahiWieldcd to her. 

f B. adv. Id a costly manner; sumptuously; 
d::arly. Obs, 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 19 )Hit feden himsilf 
coostly. xsyfi Ga.scoynk Compl, Phil. lArb.) 87 These 
thrinies birds .. Are costly kept, and finely fedae. 1619 
W. ScLATER E^os. 9 Ihess. 1x630) 5S4 To goe costly at* 
tyred, a x6a3 Beaum. & Fu Wit at Sev, Weapons v. i, 
1 thank you costly, sir, and kindly too. 

Coatlykly : see Costlilt. 

Costmajfy (kp'stmceri). Also 5 -maryn, 
marye, 6 coate-, 6 7 ooatmarie. [f. Cost sb.^ 
■•■(St.) hJant, 

In the middle ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with Sc. Mary; in French, the Grant Herbter of isih 
c. has * Htrba Sanrte Marie, q. alio nomine dicitur costus 
dHlcem..Herbe Sainte Marie, qui est autrement appeU<!^e 
cost ou coq ; * and Middle or mod. High German names are 
Frauwencrutf Frauwenworce, MarienmintM, Unser 
Frawen Mints, Unser Frauten Distil, MariendddUcheH, 
etc. iPritzel & Jersen, Deutsche Volksnamen), Cf. alsoquot. 
1578 from Lyte, and Florlo 1598 *codo.. the herbe cooste 
or herbe Marie'. The early form costmaryn (see quota. 
c Z400, and 1530V which, on the analogy of Rosetnary, might 
be supposed to be the original, appears to be either a cor* 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently proposed 
explanation of the name from a F. cost amor or L. costus 
amarus * bitter cost ’ is superfluous.] 

An aromatic perennial plant, Chiysanthemum 
(ly rethrum, Tamcetum) BaJsamita, otherwise 
Dahamita vulgaris, N O. Composites, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized in the south of 
Europe, and cultivated in English gardens since 
the 16th c. as a flavouring herb ; formerly used in 
medicine and to give a flavour to ale, whence also 
called At ecost ; Cobt sh,^ 

The cultivated form seenu to be a rayless variety (var. 
TatMCetoides\ 

CX400 Anc, Ceokcfy in Uousek, Ord, (1790) 441 Take 


and unsteadfSist * . eentelew [1533 eostlyl 
1480 Caxtom Ckrm, Etsg. ccxxx. t43 He 
fal and costlewe fest of saynt George. 1487 
c. a Which sute ys long and cosUowefAr. 
Arnolds Chron, (iSxti p. xli, At the west 
i^as. made a coeilew pageoL 


panel, and nynteB, and p^eniiv and costmaryn. and Ranfe. 
CS430 VW Caokery-bk$, xio Take, .a foil or .b* cost* 
marye, a clout of garlcke. 1310 Paugr, eog CoRttnaiy herbe, 
coete marine, 1376 Lvrm Ijedoene 11. Ixxvi. 050 Cuted in 
Latin BaUamita meuar, .and of some Herba dium Meudm \ 
in English, Cooste marie and of some Baliamynte; in high 
Douch Frauwtnkraut. 1390 Sfxnsim Mui^mot ids Fr^ 
costmarie and breathfull camomill. x8x8 Sumfl. & Markh. 
Cauutrie Farme 18a Costmarie and Avem . . to give a savour 
like tplc^ in pottage and Salads, itee Vrnner Via Recta 
Costmaiy is also called Alecoatt. .if it be steeped a 
while in Ale . . it maketh a pleasant drinke. X81S3 F. Buaa 
Amer. sxt Costmary is a hardy, perennial plant. 

t Co'Ctnillff, e^d/. fd. Ohs, [Lcos/u-eti, C06TKB 
V.- + -iNO LJ Coat, expense. 

r sees Lav. 09547 Sixti scipen mid hit a^ere costninge 
bnngen heom to Londenne. X340 Ayeub. 151 Hou me lyest 
pane time and costnigge uor to lyerni king ket iui3t ne is 
work bute to ydele blishe. 

t Obs, [OE,, f. costnidM""Costian 

to tempt : see Coaten w.l] Temptation. 

cieaoA^s. Gosp., Matt. vi. 13 Ne geued bu us on cost- 
nunge \Lindis/, in costunge]. c X173 Eamb Horn, 67 Ne 
led us noht in to costnunga. wxaoo St. Neot in Amelia 
111 . 108 His feondes esttrige w'ttpnen Sast sind costnungen. 

Cotto- (kp‘6td\ taken as combining iorm of L. 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense * ^rtaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and . . . as m oosto-abdomiaEl, -ooatnA, 
-ohoadxoA [Gr. xdvfiput caitilage], pertaining to 
the ribs and their cartilages, -olaTtoulftTp -ooUo 
[Colon l], -oorMoid, -pubio, •■coipiilar, -stov- 
nal, -tkoxaolo, -txaokoUaa [Gr. rpax^Xos neck], 
-traasvorMl, •traAwoxso, connecting the ribs 
and the transverse processes of the vertebrae, -▼ep- 


tobrtf, -xlplLOld. Also ooEto-lollMrlov, •■uposlor 

(respiration), in which the chief movements are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (cf. Costal 
I ) ; Co*8totom« { Gr. •rotiot cutting!, an instru- 
ment for cutting through the ribs or costal carti- 
logea in dissection. 

xSsa E, Wilson A not. Vade M. 111 TTic costo.clavicular 
ligament, .connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
With the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Todd Cycl, Anat, 
L 359 /? (The axillary artery] is protected by the costo- 
coracoid ligament. Jbtd. IV. 335/9 The costo.inferior and 
abdominal types [of respiratioii] in boys. 1831 R. K.NOX 
Cloquet* s Anat, lox Middle CoKto>TranRverse Ligament. 
iBw I'oDD Cycl, Anat. 1 . 8/9 The costoxiphoid ligament. 

Costodie, -dy, obs. flf. Custody. 

Coatom, -able, obs. ff. Custom, -able. 
CoStrel^ (kp'sti^l). Obs. exc. dial, Forms*. 4-5 
oostrilvle, -ell(e, 5 oostrele, -ylle, oosterell, 
(6 koatorell, 7 oastreL, 9 oostril, 4-9 oostrel. 
[a. OF. costerel, synonymous with costeret: cf. 
med.L. costdrium, costerium, * poculnm vinarium *, 
and, in same sense, costrdlus (Du Cange). 

OF. costerel, -et, are generally teken as dims, of eoste 
b.'isket, ranter; but they have the form of duns, of costier 
*that is by the side*, L. type \ostArius. Cf. the med.L. 
equivalent colUtteralis, aUo OF. costereau {mcosteret) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour.] 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
(whence the antiquarian designation * pilgrim’s 
bottle *), or a small wooden keg similarly u^, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

[a X400 MS, in Promp, Parv. 95 Uter, anglice a botel, sed 
collateralie, anglice a costrelle. De cute clicis utres, do 
ligno collaterales.l 

c xjBe Sir Ferumbr. 5x0 Ac by myddel ker hongek her a 
costreL.ful of bat bame cler kat precious ys &lre. ixjb 
Wyclif Ruth ii. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the Ctil 
costrils [v.r, costretU] and drynke watris. rxjBg Ciiauckr 
L, G. W. 9666 Hyperm., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS. ; 3 coHtret] taketh he And seyde, ' Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three*. CS430 Lydg. Bockas vii. viii, (15^4) 
179 b. c Z 440 Hylton Scala Per/I. (W. de W. 14941 ii. xxix, 
The costrell that is oide whan it reccyueth new wyne.. 
bolneth oute and is in poynte for to cleue & brest. c 1450 
Nominal* in Wr..WflIcker 794/9 Hie colateralis, a costrille. 
X4S4 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1 . 173 A costerell for ale. xsya 
Ihv. G, Cop* in Midi. Co. Hist. Coll. 11 . 331 Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. 1700 Hbarne Collect, 
5 Oct., In the north they say a costrel olTarr for a barrell 
of Tarr. 1804-8 Carr Craven Dial., Costril, a small bar- 
rel. It was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer in it. ^ 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint 4 Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore 'i'he means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
Archmol. yml, Dec. 43X Mrs. Baily sent for exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgrims’ bottlea 

Coilims Obs, exc. dial. In 7 -ill. [Cf. 
CoBTARn 2 .] The head. 

1604 Meeting qf Gallants 19 Vnless some Country Fore- 
horse came by. .with a Koine- beaten Feather in his costrill. 
X640 Bratmwait Bolster Led. 99 A wife . . that no image 
was (for shee could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell breaks. zSpx In Sheffield dial Costrelsstho 
head (S.O. Addy). 

Costrel, -tag, var, Custrel, -ino, Obs, 

*t' Cogtx^t. Obs, Also -tred. [a. OF. costeret\ 
i^COSTUKL. 


^1303 Coerde L, 1491 Now, styward . . B>*e us vessel ipret 
plente. .Fattys, tunnes, and costret. Makes oar mete with- 
outeii let, I jBs, -83 [see Costrel). c 1440 Promp, Parv. 05 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle [JI/.Y. A', costret or botel). 
onopkernm. 


CVietdIl 9 lee Coenst*. 

Costarcaui^ var. Cvvnioir, Oht. 

OostuiiiAry» a. tmee-^eyd. [£ Costohs 4 
•art: ^temtomaey,^ Of or beloRgitig to coBtume. 

i 88 d OIaiw^. fml, XIV. 408^tWtriiawbrw«|w xaganled 
as mere eoscamary cuHoeliM. 

Cto8rtnimg(kpMiA*m,k|^8t)^ [a. F« rar/AMi# 
(in Diet, de VAeadimU 1740 pronounced 
a. It costume cnotom, ute, wont, (aabion, paite, 
habit, manner t^L. cousuftHdin^em COSTOM. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic re- 
presentation, and in this sense adopted In french 
and Eng. early in iSth c. Thence transfened to 
manner of dressing, weaiing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to dress ] 

1 . In historical art : The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, fnmilure, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the scene is laid (obs,) ; hence, those belong- 
ing to a particular painting or sculptom. 

17x3 J. KicHAEoaoN y'A. Pmnt, 53 Not only the Story, 
but the CircuffliitaDceft. .the Habits, Arms, Manners . , and 
the like, must correspond. This is called the obrarving the 
Costume, X733 CMAuREet Cycl, Supp. App. s.v. Costume, 
To observe the costume, among painters, is to make eve^ 
person and thing sustain the proper character, X7€4 Sis J. 
Reynolds Disc, xii. (R.), This is hardly reconctleable to 
strict propriety, and the costume, of which Raflacle was in 
general a good observer. 18x7 Rickman Archit, (X848) 
ai6 The costume of these head* is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building, 
b. transf. in literary art. 

x8i6 W. Tavlos in Monthly Rev. LXXX!. 104 Here Is 
surely as gro«s a violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. 0x830 Sir J. Mackintosh 
(W ebster\ I was extremely delighted with the poeiical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel]. .The 
costume, loo, is admirable. 1833 Sterling Let. in Car- 
lyle Life 11. ii. 1x87a) 97 The costume of hU [Sterne’s] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and country. 

2 . The mode or faihion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adornment) belonging to 
a paiticular nation, class, or period. 

x8oa Edin, Rev, 1 78 There is always a certain pleasure 
In contemplating the costume of a distant nation. 1809 
Kkndai.l '/ rav.l. 4 The clergy had no canonical costume. 
18x4 Scott Wa 7 ’. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris, and caught the but not 

the ease or manner of its inhabitants. 181B — Hrt. MidL 
xxi, Her . . tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Bryant Sella 3x3 In 
costumes of that simpler age they came. 

b. The dress and * get-up* of an actor or acticss 
in representing n character in the piny. 

1883 Truth 31 May 760^9 Madame Judlc changed her 
costume thrice. 

9 . Fashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season ; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or sti le ; garb. 

1818 La Belle Aseemblie XVII. 3(^6 For outdoor cos* 
turns, X840 Beaconsfibld in Corr, w. Sister iB Feb., It 
was generally agreed that 1 am never to wear any other 
but a Court costume. 1843 Ford Handbk, Spain 1. 37 
The best travelling costume. 1870 Dickens E. Drood xiii, 
The airiest costumes had been worn on these festive occa- 
sions. 1B71 Mosley Voltairo ^1886) 197 HU costume was 
eccentric and affected, 
b. // ausf. and Jig, 

x8x5 W. H. Ireland Scribhleomania to Whensoever 
Mr. Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume. 1836 Kane Arctic Expl. 1 . xxi. a68 
1'hey [birdsl are already in full summer costume. 

4 . (with a and pL) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shop parlance, a woman’s gown or 
* dress as the chief piece of her costume. 

1839 Beaconhfibld in Corr, w. Sister xo Feb., She..de- 

E arted in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
irds of paradise feathers. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan, 7/6 
Advt.. Great Costume Sale. Fine Mellon Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Ooatume-pieoo, a dra- 
matic piece in which the actore wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 
time (or at least of the Victorian era.) 

The dresses for a ' costume-piece * are provided by the 
manager, for a ' modem piece ' by the actors themselves, 
1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/9 Tne * costume-composers ' of 
the present day. .are still supreme law-givers to the majority 
of their sex. 1889 Ibid, 30 Nov. 7/x What man in a Shak- 
spearean or 'costume' piece would think of wearing hU 
own hair upon bis face ? 

Costume, obs. f. Custom. 

CostuiKlO (k^tifl'm). V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To provide with a costume or dress ; to arrange 
the costume or get-up of a theatrical piece. 
x8r3 AVw Monthly Mag, VIII. 943 SpanUn painters took 
. .great liberties with costuming their Saints. X84X Lever 
C. O'Malley cxii, I had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. 18^ A, A Watts Life A. Watts I. 913 
The eccentricities, .in which they costumed their minda 

CostimiRd vk^Htiil md), ppl, a, [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. + -ED.] Provided with or dressed in a costume. 

1840 Braconsfield in Corr. w. Sister x8 Feb., All our men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a few Rada 
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t 969 Datiy \invs 6 Sept., He is as much astray as a cos* 
turned clown wuuicl be lo a couveoticle. 

CofltU]ll6r (kfwtiM'niOi). [f. CosTUlfB 4* -IB : 
adaptation of F. costumier^ A dealer in cos- 
tumes : one who nuikea or supplies costumes. 

in VVfiisikr. .S 9 > Katr FfKLD lVas/utU!‘fom. iv. 
367 a Co!ituiiierM tell me they camioC sell short sktru, so 
they never keep them in stock. 

Cofltnmeiy (kpsti« m'>ri'>. rare, [f. Costdmb 
+ -K itr.J Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the masH. 

sBjB Frast*f*s Afng. XVII. 166 Great prai«e .. bestowed 
n|H>n the co^tiimery a id groupinir of the piece. SB76 
.Siui'HEN Hist. Hnf^. Thought fl. 447 Tnnt buHiness of 
bu(f>jerkins and mediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott’s writings. 

CoBtumlo (kp8ii/7 mik>, a. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to costume : in costume. 

1806 J. Cartrr in R Davien Walks through York (tWo) 
803 Three btutos . . highly to lie prized for their costumic 
references. tBssh, Hunt (>hi Crt. Suburb I. 195 Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of . . Mr. John Carter, tiierc 
stands on e.tch ^ide of the first Mtory, the * Costumic Statue 
of a charity-child '. 

Ck^stnillier (k^ti^mioil. [a. F. eas/umier, 
f. costumer to CoariTME.] One who makes cos- 
tumes ; a dealer in costumes ; esp. one who selU or 
lets out on hire costumes and * properties ' for 
actors, masquers, etc. 

1831 Btackw. Mag. XXTX. 509/a Our modern costumiers 
take measure by algebra, and cut out by diagraniK. s86a 
»SVif. A’m Xlll. 655/1 His painters and costumiers did their 
work to admiration. 188a F. Hammison Choice JJks. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and bn'c-A-brac dealers. 

Costuminif (kpsti/7 min), vb/. sd. [See -INO l.J 
The action oi fitting with a costume; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

Kank Arrt, Rxpl. I. xiL 134 Hoots, sc^ks, and 
heterogeneous cosiumings of our returned parties. t886 
Pall Malt G. 3 Aug. 6 >>s Dr. . . Klapp . . was responsible for 
the costuming and making<up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
iarts], 

CoBtumist (kpstif/mist^. rare"-^, ff. CoH* 
TiTHK sh. y -IBT.] A professed connoi'^seur in 
costume face CosTtrMU sb. ij. 

t8a6 I). WiiKiK in Haydon Corr. A TahU-t. I. 361 And 
much more detail thAti tlie strict modem coatumiats allow. 

Oostuolla, obs. (Kentish) 1. Cuhtfcl. 
Coatuou8{e, -tyotU3(a, var. ConTious. 
Coatur(e, var. Costku i. Obs. 
t Ck)8ty, a. Obs. [f. Co.^T sb.^ 4- -T.] • Costlt. 

51380 WveuF .W. Whs. III. 317 More cosiy and profit- 
able. — Wks (1880) 104 Costy bokis. Ibut. 010 Cosiy 
festis. 1483 < 'ath. Aagl. 77 Cnsty, sump/uosus. 

Co-subordinate, -auflfer, etc. : see Co- pre/. 
t CO'Snpreine. Obs. [f. Co- 3 -»• Supkjcmk.] 
One who holds a position of supremacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint overruler. (Cf. 
CONBUl'RKMK a.) 

1399 Pass. Pilgr. xviii, To the pheentx and the doue, Co- 
BUpremes and stars of love. 1619 H . H vri on Follies A nat, 
(Percy Soc.) 48 These co-suprcincs, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronizc him in Saturn’s regall state. 

C087v 0080 J, COST and sb. Also 

8 Sr, oolaie, 8-9 ooale, oosie. [Orig. Sc. (and 
perh. north. Eng.) : derivation unknown. 

Guesses aie that it is connected with Cosii, or with Gaelic 
fbsagach* full of holes or crevices ; sheltered, snug, warm ’, 
f. ebsag little hole, crevice, dim. ^ ebs hollow, hole. But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difTiculties, App. the primary aense 
was of personal condition, nut of places or circumstances.] 

A. adj, 1. Uf persons : Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered ; snug. 

*7®9 GtTTHsiK Serut. 34 (Jam.> When Israel was oolsie 
at name, 1708 Ramsay l.ast .^p. Miser vi, 'I'o keep you 
cosie in a lioord. 1744 Mas. Dei.ANY Life 4 Corr, 311 
Where I hope you’ll be cosy and free from bustle aud 
fatigue. 1839 picKtSNS Pukiu. xxx, After Mr. Bob Sawyer 
had informed him that he meant to be very co!»ey. 1865 
MugtishfuaH' s Mag. Jan. 7 He lay warm and cozy. 

2. Of a place : a. Sheltered and thus warm ; thii 
passes into the sense of b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfort^le. 
Often both notions are involved. 

*78 S Burns TV y. Smith xviii, Ihen cannie, in somecozie 
place, They close the day. 17^ Macnku.1. Willey yeaa 1. 
xxii, Firs the high craigs cicading. Raised a’ round a coscy 
screen. 1806 Mi.sa Wordsworth Address to Childs Here's 
a coaie warm house for Edward and me. 1857 Kingslry 
Tn>o Y, Ago II. 310 Frank leaned back in a cosey ann-chnir. 
1^ Q. VicToaiA More Leaves 105 The rooms so cozy and 
nice. 

B. sh. + 1. (See qiiot.) Ola, 

[18^ Engineer I. 117/1 (title) Patent Cosy Exprem. 
Mr. H. R. Abraham's Patent Cosy Carriage ] 18158 Sim- 
MotfDS Diet. TradSt Cosy, the name given to a small kind 
of omnibus recently intrMUced. 

2. A quilled covering placed over a to 

retain the heat ; more nilly, tea-eosy. A timiUr 
covering to keep an egg warm, an egg-cosy, 

[Known to me about 1B48. F. Hall.] 

1863 Tynoai.1. Heat ix. f 3x3 (1870) It is not unusual to 
preserve the heat of teapots ny a woollen covering, but the 
* cosy^ ’ must fit loosely. t886 baity Hems aS Dec. 7/4 Advt., 
Cushions, Tea Coseys, Antimacassam, etc. 

Comb. 1890 H. S. HAt-LETT looe Miles B90 We oaivied 
m ooeie^ievered ChioeM teapot. 


3. A cosy oeat ; spee, a canopied oeat for two, 
occupying a comer of a room. [Called in F. ra«- 
seuse, which has perhaps si^gested cosy In English.] 
1876 Grbkm Stray Stutl, 65 The salon its^f. .is a pleasant 
room, gaily paint^ with cories all round it and a huge 
mass of goigeous flowers to the centra. 

Co8jer, var. of C'ozibb Obs,, a cobbler. 
CosyxnmediSili (knesimPdi&n), a. Math, [f.* 
Co- 8 T Symmedian.] Of triangles : Having the 
same symmedian lines. 

1888 y J. Milmb Compaaha te Weekly Problem Papers 
Z47 Triangles ^ Arc, A*ItC so related, and having the Mine 
symmedian lines AKA'.BKB , CKC, are called Cesym» 
utedian triangles. Ibid. 150 If two triangles are cosym- 
median, the sides of one are pioportioual to the mediant of 
the other. 

Coayn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousiir. 
Coaynage, obs. f. Cozbxags. 
tCo*871iar. Obs. Pr. eossmr, Sp. coci- 
nero, F. cuts inter, ined.L. eocindrius, -grists — L. 
coquindrius cook, master of the kitchen, '/r/v- 
/ectus coquin /9 * (Du Cange), f. 1/. coquina, med.L. 
and Sp. cocina, Fr. cozina, F. cuisine kitchen.] A 
cook ; in quot. ihe member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1533 IFr/Zf Wills (1800) 164 The cosyner of Barton, my 
pojuly father, to pray for me xx'*. 1533 Ibid. 16a Sir Will, 
nayly, cosyner [Canon of Taunton PnoryJ. 

[Dll Cunge cites a document of 1539 signed amonj^ others 
by the Hursarins, Grauelarlus, and CogutMarists of a 
priory.] 

Co8yneB;8, obs. f. Coubtners. 

Cot (k^t), Alsof-qcott. [OE. rpf neut. 
(pi. cotu\ in Llndisf. Oosp. also? cott (dat. cot/e, 
r^/Zwiw) — MDu. cot (infl. ctVe), Dii. kot, MLG. and 
mod. LG. kot\ also ON. kot (inil. kolt) neut. 
OTeut. type *kulo^. Beside this is found in same 
sense OE. cote (see Cote)«=^MDu. cote, MLG. and 
mod.G. kd/e {kotlu\ wk. fem., also sometimes in 
MLG. and Ger. dial. wk. iiiasc. The form with tt 
found in Northumlirian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from 14th c. kofte, but the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the .same root came OE. cpir, die, prop, ctete cot, 
cell, chain her I wheme app. ME.Cjieih : -OTeut. 
in which kaut- h in ablaut relation to knt~.\ 

1. A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 
pressed by hut. 

In OE. used more widely for 'cottage, house, bed- 
chamber, den’. Sparingly represented in MF. , in winch 
cote and, 1 'teq cettage were more frequent terms. Cote in 
this seasc haviii]^ become obs., or merely dial , about 1635, 
cot has been revived as a poetical and literary term. 

^893 K. iELFUBD Oros. III. ix. f 17 /F.t nam st heora 
coium. r95o Liudi^f.Gosp. Luke xi. 7 Cnxhtas mino mec 
mift Hint in c^o 1^975 Eushm. Gosp. cole; Viilg, cubili]. 
Ibid, l.iike xii. 1 post in eare sprerend ^ie woeren in cottum 
[c97S Eushw. Gasp in coCiim ; Vulg. in cubiculis]. rxooe 
Ags. Cflsp. Matt xxt 13 Witodlice ^e worhtun hmt to beofa 
cote U* Z160 l/att. Gasp, to h^-coten]. a laag Ancr. R. 363 
We ne iiiei nout, wiSuteii swink, a lutel kot areren. a 13x5 
Softg Poor Husbaadm. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 153 .Scihthe 
y counte ant cot hade to kepe. c 145a Yoc in Wr..Wfllcker 
576/3 Co/agtum, a cotage, or a cot. 1635 Q^arlks Embl. 
III. xil (17x8) 174 Poor cots are ev’n m safe as princes halls. 
X697 Dhyokn Yn’g. Eclog. 11. 36 O leave the noisie Town, 
O come and see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
me I 17x5 Dx Fox Voy, round IVorid (1840) 359 Huts or 
cots of the mountaineers. 1748 Thomson Cast. Tndol. 11. vi, 
Did to a lonely cott his steps deco}'. 1807 CiiAiinR Par. Reg, 
I. 139 To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind Has a small 
space for gairien-ground assign'd. 1849 E. E. Nayikr 
Exettrs. S. Africa I. xyS A few humble fishermen^s cois. 
1884 GussTAnioN Fomid. Death it (cd. 3) 33 la cot as well 
as cMtle. 

2. A small erection for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc. ; Cote a. Also in comb, 
as bell-, sheep-cot, 

e 1450 Homxnale in Wr -WOlcker 730 Hec caula, sebrpeot. 
Ibid,, Hec barenria, i. ovile, a schepcott. 1804 J. Dun- 
CUMB Hist. Hereford Gloss., Cot, a bam for folding sheep. 
1870 F. R. W1L8ON Ch. Liudisf. 66 Liicker church [has] a 
cot for one bell placed on the western gable. 

3. A case or protecting covering ; a finger-stall ; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dial or techn. 

16x7 Morybor Itim iii. i. it sx In Moscoyy . . men . . in 
time of snow, weare a cot or couer for their noses. 1808 
Wksstiw, Cot . . a leathern cover for a sore finger. 1840 
SvuROENS.S'f////. Farby (E.D.S.), Cot, a cose for a woundra 
fitter. 

4. Comb, (In OE. cot occurred in numerous 
compounds; later combinations often vary writh 
cote-, and more recently cot- appears to be used as 
a contraction for cottar and cottage.) Oot-folk, 
oote-foUc (.S'r), cottara, cottar-folk; oot-BUih 
dial, (see quot.) ; oota-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cot sh.^). Also Cot-hodbi, Cotlakd, -kr, 
COTLIF, COTMAR, C 0T8OT, COTBEn.A, COT-TOWN. 

iy86 Burns 'Pwa Dogs 69 What poor cot-ibik |Nt their 
pauich in, I own it's past my compreliensioii. 1795 Pown- 
txx,AsUig Kometssce 157 As to the home or oots-work, that 
was done by the woowa and children of the family. ^876 
Rorikrcmi Whitby Close., Coigasdk,asss»al\ groond oocloaura 
attached to a cottage. 


Cot (kpt), dial. Also 6 eotte, 7 ooto. [ME. 
and Abr. rnf; Cfodefroy has, app. for the tame 
thing, in OF. (1410) the derivative catenl, pi. 
coteriaulx, * en ester [i. e, des lames] suing, gars, 
crotins, esconssures et coteriaulx*, and says that 
cotieron is now, in the arrondissement of Vervins, 
hard nnd matted wool used for mattresses. 

Possibly identical with med.L. cottum, cotum, 'bed>quQt, 
stuffed mattress,’ this being a purpose to whicn 'cot' was 
applied. Cf. Statut, Antiq, Cartns in Du Cuim av. 
'Cbtum vcl coopertiwiuni de grossis ovium pelUbus . Cot- 
tum, again, is identified with ONF. coute, eoeie,OF,coilte, 
costs, mod F. comet ie, quilt.] 

L Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 

[1357 Act pi Edw. Ill, c. 8 Ec qne nul Marcbant nautra 
qi ULluite lames face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estre fait devant ces heiires; cest amuivoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson. 1389 Act 13 Etch. It, c. 9 (^ue nulle delnreiii 
ou forein ne face autre refus de le^es sinoun cod gard et 
vilein.] 147X Acta Audit, t8 (Jam.) Ij sek of guoe wolt, 
but cot or tor. iSSi-s Ait Hen. I' HI, c. 17 I x No 
manor person . . [.shallj winde . . wit hill any fleesse . tailes, de- 
ccpteful lockoH, cotte, calles, combre, Uunbes wolle, or any 
otfior thinge. 1607 Cowei. Interpr., Cote is a kind of refuse 
wolle clung or clotted together. X79X HAMit.TON Bertkol- 
leCs Dyeing II. 11. 111. vi. ao^ Ibrow a amall handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. 1877 E. Peacock N. IY. 
Lifse. Gloss., Cot, a sheep’s fleece that has become matted 
together during growth, f^o in H. Line., Leicestersh., 
and W. Somerset Glossaries 1 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. 
Wool Gloss. 353 Cots, matted locks of wool fewming a hard 
felt in the fleece. 1888 Aouv Sheffield Gloss,, CV/z, Knotted 
wool from sheep. 

2. A confused entangled ma<%s ; a tangle : esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or conferva.*, 
that accumulate in pool.^, drains, etc. 

x8«i yml. R. Agrk. Soc. XI 1 11. 395 The internal drains 
[in Line, fens] a e . . kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
oot st8i Leicestersk.Gloss . , Cot . . any confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, sli ing, cotton, etc. 18^ ^V. /f '. Line. 
Gloss. S.V., 'The roots were all of a coL’ 'The com had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot.’ 


CM (kpt), sb.^ Irish. Also 6 cote, 6 7 oott. 
[Irish and Gaelic cot a small boat (O'K^illy, 
Macleod and Dewar) : c£ also Irish coit coracle, 
small boat (O'Reilly) ] 

A small roughly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘ dng-out’. 

*537 Stat. Ireland I. 161 Bontes, scowls, wherries, 
danuis, cottes, and other sesseU. *SWJ. Hooker Giruid. 
Jrel, II. 161/3 They tooke a bote or a cote trough, which 
CTiuId not hold aboue eight or ten personsi at a time. 1590 
ScKNSKK F.Q. II. vi. 9 16x1 Makknam Count r. Content. 

I x. 1x668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to carry you up and down to the most convenientc^t 
places for your pastime, n i6go G Boate Hat. Hist. Ire- 
tasui 64 (T.)They call, in Ireland, cols, things like boat.s 
blit very unshapely, l^ing nothing Imt square pieces of 
timlicr made hollow. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoakr Tour Ireland 
106 Numerous cots employed in catching salmon. t86a 
I.Ev-RK Barrington vii. One of (hosie light canoe -shaped 
skiffs — cots as they ai'c called on these rivers. 

Cot (k^t), sb.k Also 7-9 oott. [Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi khat bedstead, couch, hammock, bier 
(:— Prakrit khat la, Skr. khatwa). In Anglo-Indian 
UEC from early part of 17 th c.; thence it pasiicd 
into naval use, whence to a child*s swing-cot.] 

1. Anglo-bid. A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 The better sort sle^ 

upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted or done with 
nrth-web. 168$ Sir W. Hedokb Diary Bengal, etc. s> 
July (Y.), I hired la stout fellows.. to carry me as far ns 
Lar ill my cott [Palankeen fashion]. 1699 Dampirr Voy. 11. 
111. iv. 41 In the F.ast Indies. .Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-beds, and put them in the Yards, and KO to sleep in 
the Air. ^ 1776 Trial Hnndocomar xsfa Dr. Williams had in- 
formed him that Gungabissen might be brought into couic 
on a cott. zSaa J. B. Skeixy Wond. Kllora iiL (Y ), I 
found three of the party insisted upon accompanying n e 
the first stage, and had despatclied their camp-cois. x6B6 
Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. s.v., In Northern India ..Cot .. is 
not in su^ prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept as applied to barrack furniture, and among loldteis 
and their families. 

2. A portable bed, or one adapted for transpoit 

48 m J- L. STBriiKNS Cenir, Amer. 11854) 3116 Every man 

in that country has a small cot called ucatre made to double 
with aliinge, which may be taken down and wrapped tip, 
with pillows and bed clothes in an oxhide lo carry on a 
journey. 

3. Haut. A sort of swinging bed for officen, sick 
I)ereon8, etc. on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom by a rectan^lar frame, 
and suspended like a hammock from the beams. 

1769 Falconkr Diet, Marine (1789), Cott, n particular 
sort of bed-frame, suiqwnded fiom the beams of a ahip, fiir 
the officers to sleep in. 1798 NxiaoM in Nicolas Disk, 1 1815) 
HL 209 Snilmakers making cots for the Royal Family- 
1811 A. Fisher yrnl. Arctic Reg. |X x, We wen oliio pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deemed to tie 
warmer than cots, or hammocks. 1833 M a rrvat P, Simple 
xxix, Our captain, .was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again. 

4. A small bed for a child ; prc^rly, one sus- 
pended so as to swing between uprights ; a swiug- 
cot ; also frequently applied to a ‘ crib ' or four- 
l<^gg^ bed-stead with sidei to prevent the child 
from falling out. 

r8iS Toon, Cot. or Cott, a small bed ; a cradle, as it byet 
called in the north of England, Pantolsgies, Cott. .tbe 
-Tme b aow often given to swtng-onidles Ibr children. <856 
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OOT, 

Bao^fNQ /WfMft 7 V«r». The hebe e^e^ in it> cot 
C«w* 5 t»»» Swing oot, perforated eldee, 
? S' *®*^*.*’*, **•*•«* ewing-jiMd 6ot» cea be readily 
folded into a tbiokneu of | iod^ 
b. A bed in a children*! hotpltal. 
r s884TeMiiinio»^rA//«fraa> Hptpitau, HeraiethecoC of 
orphen. 1S91 Lmtf» H^mdhk. Ckaritiu Lmui»m 50 An 
InnrinarY for kick childraiu coataining twelve cotii. sfoa 
M(y Antv 31 Mar^/i The endowment of a cot in the 
Vi^oHa HoRpital for Children at Chelsea, which the iMncess 
of Walea hae named after her late ran. 

5 . attrib, and Ccmb,^ as cot^frame^ cot'bed, 

*799 bftd, yml, 1 . 4M They should , .il^ In hamnioclcii, 
or on oott-ftamea. Olmktki) Simvt Sta$n fSr4, 1 waa 

informed that 1 must get up. that the servanta might remove 
the cot arraiigement, aud clear the cabio for the braakfaat- 
tahle. 

Cot, sb n Obt» or iHal, ^In eense a contracted 
from or referring to Cotquean 3 ; sense 1 may be 
more directly related to Cot jA.i or its family.] 
fl- (Seequot.) Obs, 

i6m KaNMKTT/'or. Antiq. Gloss., Coteriut. .the inhabi- 
tant of any country cot.. Hence a country clown u now 
called a mere cot, as a citiaeu ignoiaut of country ai&un, a 
mere cic. 

2. A man that docs dome'^tic or household work 
usually done by women ; a * betty ’ ; hence oot- 
betty ( Obs. cx«; dial, 

a 1700 M. E. Diet. Cant. Crew^ Cot lat CotqneoM^ a Man 
that meddles with Womens matter* ayii Brii. A/'oUo 111 . 
No. i^, 3/j He's a cot, Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
t86o liAsrLKTT Diet. Amor., Cot betty ^ a man who meddles 
in the woman*.* part of hoiiseliold affnirs. 1869 Lonsdaii 
Cioss.^ Cot. a man who interferes in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle. 1877 Peacock AT. IV. Line. Ghss.^ Cot^ a man 
or boy who cooks or does other womanly work. (So in 
Glc».**aries of Cheshire^ Cleveland^ etc.] 

Cot CM), v.i [f. Cot jA.I] 

1 . intr. *To cohabit, to dwell with one in the 
same house * (Jamieson). 

2. tram. T o put up (sheep) in a * cot * or sheep- 
cote; to keep under shelter during inclement 
weather. Hence Co’ttlng vhl. sb. 

1804]. Duncumb I fist. Here font Cotting, folding 

sheep in a barn. iSog R. W. IIickson DraeL Ag^e. (1607) 

1 1 . 676 This breed (of slieep], . requires cotting in the winter 
season. 1849 yivif. B. Agric. .'ioe. X. 11. 436 The system 
of cotting lias the efTcrt of causing the suple of the wool to 
be tiuuh finer. Ibid. XIV. 11. 456 They lamb in February 
. .ai'd are sometimes * cottrd*. 

Cot, v.'^ dial. [f. Cot To tangle, mat, 
or fell toj;'ethcr, 

1881 Leices*mh. CIoss,. Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
1884 •V. IV. Line, (ilo^s. s v., * Her tail cots *0 with the 
dirt ' . * The slieaves are quicit green and colted ' . . * The 
wheat was all rotted together in the bags'. 

Cot, T'.a dial. [f. Cot sb.^\ See quots. 

t^30-d Bak.kv (folio), To Cott, ii said of Men who are apt 
to iiitermedclle in such (domeslh] concerns. i 8 s 5 Kobinson 
Whitby dots , fV, to do one’s own household work. 1878 
Di KiNSoN Cumbrld. Gloss.^ Cvf, to wait 011 a hick person ; 
to 'lau liter about home. 

Cot, obs. f. Coat, Cut. 

Cot., abbrev. of CoT.tNOENT. 

Cotabulate, vnr. of Contabulate v. Obs. 
Ootagd, obs. f. (;OTTAGR. 

Cotangent Iki^ -tje ndrlfnt), sb. (a.) Trt\f. [f. 
Co- pref. 4 + Tangekt. 'I'hc L. cotangsns is used 
by Gunther Canon Triangnlorum^ 16 jo.] The 
taJi^nt of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbrev. COL'S 

1635 I . W. Sciograpkia 47 So is the tangent of R. Z. P. To 
the cotangent of R. P. Z. rpn Haubis (cited by John.*onk 
1706 PuiLi.iPs ^ed. Kersey), Co-tangent'x^ the Tangent trf* an 
Arch of a Circle, which is the Complement of another to 90 
Degrees. 1831 Pbkwstbm Optics xix. 170 The index of 
refraction is the cotangent of the angle of polarisation. iSgu 
Da Morgan in R. P. Graves l.i/e Sir IV. R. Ifamilion 111 . 
3S7 Put cosines in the middle, siiieson the Hanks, and cotaus 
on the extreme flanks. 

B. adj. Cotantpeni lino ^cotangent. 
iflSe SriRRUr //<nvn/etria iv. i. (i65(>) iot The side DE . . 
(for distinction') may be called a Tangent line, and the side 
FK a Co tangent line. 

Co-tangential (kJH,taend3c*nj%I), a. Math. 
Also oontangentiaL [f. Co-, Cun- ^ Tangen- 
tial.] Ha vine the same tangent 
1879 Thom.^)N a Tait Nai. PkiL 1 . i. $ 130 A line of 
curvature of a surface is a line which al every point i.s co- 
tangential with normal section of maKinium or minimum 
curvature. 1886 Jrvfbry in London Matk. Sot.. J*roc.t On 
. . Contangendal . .Spherical Circles, 

Cotaniina (kpta jnain). Chtm, fa. F. ootar- 
nine, f. narrotine by tr8n.«{position of letters.] A 
non-volatile organic base, NO. + H.O, 

obtained by the action of oxidizing agents on 
narcotine. (Watts.) 

1897 PsKKiRA Mat. Mod. (ed. 4^ II. 11. 609 There is a pro- 
duct of the decomposiULm of narcotine, namely cotarnine. 
18^ Fi.UcKiGRR & Hanburv Pkormocotp'. 54 By deminpo- 
sition with sulphuric acid, narootiue yields Cotarnine, an 
undoubted base. 

Hence Ootn'nile, in cotamie acid, C|iH|.Oc, 
a product of the action of dilute nitric acid on co- 
tamine. Cotanw*niSc [Amo] acid, Cu Hi. NO., 
a product of the action of aqueous bydi^loric or 
■ulpburii! add on cotarnine at 140^ or iflo^C. 

1863-78 Watts Diet. Ckern. II. 88 Like aspartk acid, 00- 
tarnamic acid combines with strong mioeraf adds. Ibid., 
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CedunlM may be regiided at foe mefoylated foiide cttcre- 
spouding to ootaraic add, 

Ootmoa, obs. form of Quotation. 

Cotoh, dial. f. Catch. 

Ootclial ikpifdl), sb. local. [Derivation tin* 
known.] A portion (of grain, etc.) It ft in a sack 
or bag ; a small remnant of a larger quantity. 

1847-^ HAT.r.ra'KLt., C&ichei, a sack pertly fuU. Sotdh. 
[Sotbitin/.o/iVMtGtMs.; sUkBorhtk.GUss. (E.D.S.U 
e 1870 Keniish dial (from correspLX 1 have gathered all the 
cotchels of saltpetre together and put them into one bag, 
iSqo Conrspt./r. Loftdon, 'Cotchell* is a word in use on 
the Corn Exchaitge in London . . to denote a small remnant 
of a larger quantity . . It may be applied to a bushel left 
from a sack or. . xoo quarters 1^ out of a caigo, 
t Ckrtohel, v, Obs. rare. Also kotohaliL 
App. the same as Cockle v.-^ to cherish. [Cf. F. 
coc/ielet little cock, coqueiiner to cocker.! 

1978 N. Baxter Calvin on yonak so They flatter them- 
selues and after a sort kotchefl their own minds. Ibid. 5 c 
To much . . hath euery one of us kotcheled hiinselfe in his 
sins. 1606 Bkbton Ourania Dij, Cotchelling all things 
ill tiieir infaiicie I'iil they have got strength aiuTmaturitie. 
Ootohoneal, obs form of Cochineal. 

Cote (kJiit), sb.^ Also 5 koto, ooote, 6-7 
ooat(e. [OE. cote fem., a p.'irallel form to cot 
neut. (see Cot xA.*), found also in MDu., MLG., 
and mod.G.] 

f 1 . A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourers; a cot or cottage. 
Now only dial. 

a lo^ Law Cnnt in Thorpe Laws 1 . 418 (Bosw.) Clf hwilc 
man (orstoleti hinge ham to nis cotaii bringe. e t t6o ! lotion 
Gosh. Matt. xxi. 13 To heof-coten. ^1300 ilavelok 1141. I 
ne li.iue hws, y tie haue cote. 1377 ].angu P . PI . B. viii. 
26 Pothe pryncca palryses and pore mennes cotes. 13^ Wv- 


bot coniys oute of a cote. 1519 Lour FAttnents 11848) 30 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
and cavy* small s6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iii. ii. 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euene day to my Coat, and woe me. 
1603 Vksstegan Dec. IntelL lx (2638 ' 386 A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country halutation. sdij-d 
W. Browne Brit, Past. 11. iv, She them dismtst to their 
contented «:oatcs. a 1700 B. E. Dit t. Cattl. (Vfw/, Cote, a 
sorry, 6li,iht Country^ House or Hovel. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cote, a village, an isolated farin-hou*c; a* Hcau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. (In $c. common in names of solitary 
shepherd's houses 01 farms, as Hast Cote, West Cote, etc. ; 
al>o in the comb. cote-Aonse a cottar's house.) 

2 . A slioht building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, pigs, fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall ; spec, a sheep-cote. 

<rt4ao Pallad. an llusb. 111. 2081 Her cotes make bifome 
. .and parte hem so betwene TIuit every si ye a moder wol 
sustene. 1514 Barclay Cyt. A UylondysAnt. (l^ercy Soc.) 6 
Go ae & vysyte oure wethers in the cote. i^49''dB Strrn- 
HOLO ft H. Ps. xxiit. 3 He doth me tblde lu coates most 
safe. i6si Bibi.b a Citron, xxxii. 38 Stallcs for all maner of 
beasts, and coutes for flocks. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 186 
Where Shepherds pen thir Floi^ks at ceve In burill’d Cotes 
amid the 6eld secure. 1692 Ray 1.(1704) 277 I.ean 

Hogs have been glad to creep into their C^es. 2805 Luc- 
COCK Nat. IVooT 197 The produce of lire Spanish cotes. 
2B65 Dixon Holy LandW.^ii I'hc dove-seller kvpl his cotes 
for the Accommodation of persons too poor to saiTifae akid 
or l.'imb. 1869 Lofisdale Gloss., Cote . . n small building set 
apart for any special purpot>e; a* Peat-co/e, a house or 
place to put pe.il or tinf in; .Satt~co*e,n place where salt 
was wont to be made on the sca-sliore. 2876 Mid.yorksA. 
Gloss,, Cote, a shed fur sm.dl cattle, or fowls. (So in Dialect 
Glossaries ot Shejield, Cheshire, Shropshire, eti .] 

b. Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cote, 
hen-cote, sheep-cote, bell-cote (in which cot also 
occurs) ; and in more local use, pig-cote, swing' 
cotc, peat-cote, salt-cote, etc., which bce. 

Jig. 

Hkflk Daily TV/.qDec., Every little human creature folded 
into the kindly cote of it (the Refuges Society] is . . a thief 
or a pauper the less. 

3 . Comb. See CoT sby 4. 

Cota (kd' t\ shl^ Coursing. Also 7 ooat. [f. 
Cote v.l] The action described under Cote v.^ 
1579 Turbxrv. I 'enerie 846 He that eiueth mast Cotes, or 
most turues, winneth the wiq{er. A Cote is when a Grey- 
hound goeth endways by his follow, and giuevh the Hare 
a turne . . but if he coast and so come by his itJluwe, that is no 
Cote, 162R Drayton Poly-olh. xxiii. (1748) 3^6 She from 
the dogs doth spin, That strive to put her olT, but when 
he cannot reach her. This giving him a cont, about again 
doth fetch her. 2848 Johnson Sportsman's CyeL 21^4 A cote 
is when two dogs start even togethiT, the hare going in a 
straight forward direction, and one dog draws endways by 
the other, and gives the hare a turn. 

Oote Ck^“t), v.i ^Obs, AUo 6-7 ooat>, 
(quote). [Of uncertain origin. Ktymological 
writers have treated it a^ a doublet of Coast, 
mocLF. cbtoyer\ but under the prec. tb. (quot 
1575) cote and coast are distiaguished : cf. aUo 
CoAHT V. 10 ] 

L trasis. {Coursing^ Of one of two dogs running 
together : To paas by (its fellow) so as to give the 
hnre (or other animal coursed) a turn. 

One dog cotes the other : Sir W. Scott erroneously makes 
the hound cote the hare or other animat. 

iSSS Insiit. CentiemaH G iij a, Huntem. .wil affirme. .that 
th^Ilowe dogge cotid the wh>ne, when as euen dede the 
falow come behind. x6m assd Pt. Rehtm Jr. Pamau. ii« 


V. (Afo.) 3 f Tlw bofo bmlra gRlUntlir Wfiwt sw 
disadttantaiied in his slip waaat ths first mIM* marry piw* 
seutly CUM and twUtrM theai. «fiia DmittoIi Pthpoib. 
xxiii. (174I) 399 Which dog first timiR the hai% whidi fiist 
the other coats, W. DaairV In And. 

14 1 'he Swallow-lboced Graydiouad . . with aeMtia Tmas 
hiR aflrighfod jptaie, then coates agaiiie KjIs fo***^ IUvhUL 
ifiu Scott KeHim. xvii, No jp’eyhound lavet fo cpia.a 
hare, as 1 to turn and ooonw a fool, tfisfi r-* Tedian. viti* 
(A dog of] swiftnesR to cote an antelope. 

2 . transf. andyff. TopoH by, go beyond; to 
outstriph surpasi. 

1966 Drant Horace A vQ* For be that thlneka to eoate afl 
men and all to ouergoe. c uae Grekne Hr. JSaeon 1, 144. 
1999 Sandyr Ettmpa Spec. (103s) 82 They hara in soma 
sorts outgrowne them ui It, and quoted them in alt, one 
onety excepted, tfiea Shaks. Ham. n, it. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. tfioa Marstoh Antomtds Rev. iv. Bi, 
Quick observatioA scud To coate tlie plot, or els tin path ie 
kwt. cxfiix CiiAieiAa Itiesd xxiii. My lov’d son, get 
hut to be first at turning in foe course, He lives nut font can 
cole thee then. 

Cote (hdut), V .3 Also 7 ooat(a. [f. Cote 
trans. To put (animals, etc.) in a cote. 

1630 In E. Heacock K. iv. Line. Gloss., Not Katitfig a 
swtite cote to cote up his swine in. 1630 J. Levxrr Ord. 
Bees{x62^) 99 When you have e^ swarme cliat is Mt up, 
Coate it as soone as you can. 1688 R. Holmk Armoury ti, 
tu '0 All Sheep . . when Lodged . ■ are either Coated or 
Housed. »47 Hooron Miner's Dkt. T iv. If he give leave 
to them to Cote or Lodge any* 

Hence Oo'ted ppL a. 

2866 Jean I ncklow Poems 93$ Or cooing of tlie early coted 
dove. 

Cotev Alio oo*i(a. [K. coUrl\ Obs. form 
of Quote, q.v, 

243s -90 tr. liigden (Rolls) L37 The Grekes. .ootedeyeres 
at the glory of their victory iroin the captiuite of 'i roye. 
1948 Udall Hrasnt, Par. N. T. Pref. (lOi The text is 
throughout coted in the margin. i6m Hkywooo Brit. 
Trov XII. I, Or any passage coaie. s6m S. Firhrr Rns- 
ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 944 To be uiore critical in 
Coring. 

Cote, ob#. f. Coat, Coot, Cot. 

Ooto, var. of (juoT Sc. Obs., rate, due. 
Cote-a-pye ; see Courtipt. 

Cote-armure, -hardy : see Coat-. 

Ootefhl (kdii-tful). [f. COTI Sb.l + -FUL.] 
As many as (ill a cote. 

2869 Pall A/altC. 15 May ir A coteftd of pigeona 

Cotel, Cotelar, -ere : see (!::uttlr, Cutler. 
Cdtolette, F*r. form of Cutlet, q.v. 

Cotellax, obs. f. C'utlass. 

Co-te*ller. [Co- 3 )>.] One who tells along 
with another ; the second teller or counter of votes 
in the Hou^e of Commons 
18B4 Manch, Hxam. 3 May 6/2 Mr. Joseph Cowen . .acted 
as co-teller with Mr. Balfour, 

Cotemporane, -anean, etc. : see Cont-. 
Co^-tanaat. [Co- itc.] A joint tenant Hence 
Oo-te*na&G7, Oo-te’&ure. 

zBas 56 Db Quincrv Con/ess.VfVr. 1890 TIT. 307 Halting, 
therefure . . 1 waited fr«r my solitary co-tenant of (he Cop. 
2884 L<vw Rrp. la (} Bench Div 194 kceuinote, One tenant 
. has no right of action against his co-tenant. 

2875 Maine Hist. Just. iv. 22a The * Judgments of Co- 
Tcnancy’ is a Brehon law-tract. .It puts, at the outset, the 
question, — 'Whence does Co-'l'ensincy arise?' The answer 
given is ' From several heira and from their incieasing on 
the Land’. 2860 (mo 3a] Co-tenure. 

tOo*ter. Obs. rare-^. In7ooatop. [f. Cow 
rA* 4 -er J j The tenant of a cote, a cottager. 

1632 Fnr.dxFPKAY Come-hordrrs -^6 Vour poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coatcr, some daily labourer for his groat. 

C(^rel, -ell, obs. ft. Cotteukl. 

Coterell ^ (kytcr^D. I'eudal Antiq. Alsooot- 
terell, -ill. [a. Oh", cotcrel, med.L coterellus, 
dim. of OF. cotUr, med.!... cotar ius, coterius, the 
occupant of a cota or cot Cf. Coterie.] A 
cottar, a cottager. 

[c' X086 Domesday Bk. (Du ^nge\ Septrm villani qnisque 
d« una virgata, & 16 coterelli. fle a servL 2x69 charter in 
Kf^niieit Par. Aniiq. I. 439 Una cum villanui, coterellis, 
corum cataJlis, aerviciis, secti.* et sequelis.] 2393 Langi. 
P. PI, C. X. 97 (MSS. G ft 1 ) These were almee . . to com- 
fortie suche colerels [other MSS. cotyer*]. /bid. 193 
<MS. D As cx>lerels hei lybben. 2440 Promb. Pnrv, 96/1 
Coterelle. 2960 in Crossraptel Chart. 1886; I. lao HI* and 
tliair subtennentis, coitnuiui, servandis, and asslgnaye*. 
2866 Mactn. Mag XI 11 . 95a Besides iiiese villains there 


most of them an acre of land. 

H Applied (erroneously) to the tenement. 

2627 MIN.SHSU Ductor, Coshe or Coterell in old Engltfo, 
is the same that a Cottage, or a little house. (Hence in 
Phillipr td$7-i7p6J| rxfifo J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(2883! I. T93 Each Copihdlder of a yard land, halfo yard 
land, farruodle, and CottetelL 

Coterell dial. [a. OF. couhtrcHe, ^cotu- 
rcle, dim. of couture, coture cultivated land L. 
cullura tillage, Culture, in med.h, onager culius.] 
(See quota) 

274B De Fods Tour Cl. Brit. 1 . 253 (D.) Here [Sheppey. 
isle] are several TttmuU in the marshy parts oil over foe 
island, some of which the iahabitants call Coterels ; these 
are supposed to have been cast up in memory of sgsne of 
the Danish leaders who were buried here. 2887 Kentish 
Gloss., CotereU, a little ntaed mound in foe marshas to 
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which the fthepherdR end their flocki czn retire when the 
Mlcemi are Kubmcrged by the tide. 

Coterie (kdu*teri). Also 8 ootterie. [a. 
y. coterie ‘a company of people who live in famili- 
arity, or who cabal in a common interest ' (Littri6)» 
ori{;. * a certain number of peasants united together 
to hold land from a lord ’ ; * companiei societie, 
association of countrey people ' (Cotgr.), f. cotter 
m. med.L. cotdrius^ coterius cottar, tenant of a cota 
or cot. Cf. F. cotterie ^ a base, ignoble, and 
seruile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
ycelding only rent, or if more, but cens or surcens 
at most * (CotCT.). 

By Walker and Smart reused on the last tylluble at 
French : the latter has the o short ; whence the iSthc. cot^ 
terUf and its riming in Byron with lottery.] 
tl. An organised association of persons for 
political, social, or other purposes ; a club. Obs. 

«7<54 Univ, Museum ^9X\, 6 A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in tlie nation, is now forminft, and a large house of a 
deceaHcd nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
society is to lie called The cotery of ret»otuiionists^ or of 
onti’minis*eritdistSs from the French word coterie^ vulgarly 
called a tluh in English. 1766 D. Barrino7 0n 06serv, 
Sfnt 340 The word cotterie^ of which so much has 
been said of late. 1774 Footr Costners 1. Wks, 1707 II. 
i.t6 My exficnces in .. subscription-money to most ol the 
tUibs and coteries. 

2 . A circle of persons associated together and 
diitinguislied from ‘outsiders*, a ‘set*: a. A 
select or exclusive circle in Society; the select 
‘ set ‘ who have the entree to some house, as ‘ the 
Holland House coterie ’. 

*A friendly or fashionable association. It has of late 
years been considered as mraning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only ' (Todd x8x8 . 

1738 Common Sense 1. 345 Beware of Select Cofteries, 
where, without an Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 
odd Body. X7M Sternk Sent, Journ» (17781 11. X64, 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame dc V***'.s Coterie. 1779 
M sn. 1 )‘ Arbcay Diaty Oct , You recollect what Mrs. Thrtue 
said of him, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
season. i8ai Byron Juan iv. eix, Fame is but a lottery 
l)rawn by the blue.coat nilKses of a coterie. i8a8 J. W, 
Crokrh in C. /*a/rrr (18841 1. xiii. 400 Lady Holland was 
saying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 Vrrn. 
l.RR Stmt, iUxty III. i, 68 A man .. belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of the day. 

b. A ‘set’ associated by certain exclusive in- 
terests, pursuits, or aims : a climie. 

18x7 Dk Quincky d/wrrtVr Wks. 111. xa Catiline. Clodiiis 
and some of that coterie. 1830 Cunningham Brit, 

1. V. ao7 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good paunin',^ 1838-9 IIallam Hist Lit, IV. vii, iv. fi sa. 
339 Written for an exclubive coterie, not for the world. 
s8oa Mrrivalb . 


339 Written for an exclubive coterie, not for the world. 
s8oa Mrrivalb Rotn, A'm/f. (1865) V. xlvi. 359 In vain had 
'librrius chafed under the jeers of this hcensed coterie. 
x888 W. D. Hamilton Ca/. Sta*e Papers^ Domestic Ser, 
1644 Pref, xo I'bis religious^ element . . revived the hitler 
animosiiies of the old political parties, and cau^ed the 
members [of Pailiamciit] to group themselves into coteries. 

c. A meeting or gathering of such a circle. 

x8o^ Moore To Lot/y H iv, Each night they held a 

coterie. 1849 K* E* Napikr Rxeurs. S, A/rica II. 347 We 
are so accustomed now to this style of fusillade, that all we 
do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries. 

d. trattsf, and /f.^. Of animals, plants, etc. 

1869 OiLLMORR Reptiles 4- Birds 3x9 with the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that occur in the squares. 1885 H. O. Forbes 
Ratutalisf s IRaiut 85 The genus Paius is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

8. attrib, and Comb.^ as coterie-specch. 

189X Fall Mall C, is May 3/1 A coterio-speech— not to 
say a jargon — current only on the highest heights of 
culture. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-ivi/s.) Oo*t«rl« v,, to asso- 
ciate in a coterie. Ooterle an a., of or pertaining 
to a coterie; sb. a member of a coterie. Oo*t«- 
rlolflli a,f savouring of a coterie. Oo’terlelsm, 
the spirit or practice of coteries. 

x8o6 SuRR frinter In Loud. (ed. 3) II. 156 If .. I can do 
otherwise than coterie y/xX-h Neville and the Beauchamps. 
1778 Leamini at a Loss I. 67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
177a Poetry in Ann. Reg. 335 Ye Coterieans • who profess No 
business, but to dance and dress. i^x Tali' s Mag. VIII. 

J go [She] received an immense quantity of praise from the 
English press, courteous, cordial, and cotcrieish. iSag 
New Monthly Mag, XIII. 584 This spirit of coterirism is 
so prevalent. 186a R. H. Patterson Kss, Hist, Art 517 
The polished coterieism of Moore 

Cote*rminal, a, [Co- a.] Variant of Con- 
terminal; Conterminous 3. 

1833 Hekschei. Asiron, v. 305 Zones of climate are not 
conterminal with zones of latitude. E. Mulfokd The 
Nation vi. Bi The scope of the latter is held as cotermiual 
with the apprehension of the former. 

t Co-te*rmlnate, Obs, - Contermtnate. 

1645 Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 3a The Stafrge and 
Shcepe may be co-terminate. In Nature's iinall Strife. 

Co-te*rminouB, a, [Improperly foimed: cf. 
Contemporary.] —Conterminous. 

1799 J. Robertson Ajgrlc, Perth 59 These ..fences are 
constructed and maintiiincd at the mutual expence of C(^ 
terminouH heritors. 1881 J. G SHErrAMO Fall Rome vL 
■93 It was their policy to have a co-terminous kindred 
power on the opposite side of the Alps. 

Cotesian (k^t/ zi&n, -.3'&n), a, ff. the name of 
Koger Cotes, a distinguisheil English mathema- 


tician, i6?3-i7i 6,] Pertaining to Roger Cotes 
or his mathematical discoveries. 

>753 Chambers Cyci, Supply App., Cotesian ike^my an 
appellation used for an elegant property of the circle dis- 
covered by Mr. Cutes. 1796 UunoN Math, Diet, s. v. 

[Cot-gare : see List of Spurious IVords,] 
both, obs. form of Quoth. 

Cothg, OOath (kJatl), sb. Obs. or dial. Forms : 
1 odSu, 1-3 ooVe, 5 ooth(e, kotho, 8-9 diai. 
couth, 000th, 9 oaud, coad [0£. codu, code 
disease, pestilence, affecting men or beasts.] 
tl. Sickness, disease, pestilence; an attack of 
illness, as swooning, the pains of childbiith, etc. 

c looe in Thorpe Horn. II. 546 (Bosw i .Seo cohu Se Iccas 
haiah puralistn. riooo Sax. J..eechd. II. 334 Wib wambe 
cohum. X086 O. R, Ckron.^ Swylc coSe com on mannum 
. host m.T:nL'^e menn swuhon. ctsoo'Jrin Coll Horn, ijj 
C'umch co^ uher qualm and michel hm'of fellcS. CS4^ 
Promp Pant. 96/x Cothe, or swownynge, sincepa. S447 
Kokknham .YrrM/jviRoxh.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe Ije And may returne and geyn lyf take. 1460 Car- 
r.KAVR Chron. xio Hir c*othis fel upon hir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Colline and Seynt Clement Cherch. C1480 Towne- 
icy Myst. 31 Thise wederes ar so liidus with many a cold 
coth. 

2 . Now a disease of sheep and cattle ; cf. Cob. 
dial. [Cf. Coed ppl. a, diseased.] 

[1041 O. E. Ckron,^ M ycel orfes wses. forfaren . .hurh mist- 
lice coi5a ] 1784-18x5 Young Annals Agrlc.^ Caud^ the rot 
in sheep. Corrnv. x86o Lonsdale Gloss. ^ Coothy a cold 
caught by a cow or horse. s888 Edin. Rev. Oct. 5x3 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. 

Cothe (,kJuS), V. dial. Also ooathe, oawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. * To faint * fForby Voc, E. Anglici). *7 

2 . trans. To give (sheep) the ‘ coe * or rot. 

1867 J. R. Wise Nvw P'orest (i8Bo) 381 'J'he springs in the 
New Forest are said *to cothe’ the sheep, --that is, to 
disease their livers. x88o E. Coruw. Gloss. s.v. Ctnvedy A 
sheep aflfected by that disease elsewhere known a.s rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it is a-cothed, X884 IK. Morning A'rtx'x 
30 Dec. 8 6 In 1879 there was a great joss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cuwthed. 

Co*t-hoiuia, co-te-honae. Sc. and dial. 
[f. Cot sb. i, Cote sb.^ + Houhe sb. 1 
1 . A small cottage ; spec, in Scoiland, the house 
of a cottar. 

(Although usually spelt coUy the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is tn/F-, pronounced the same as coaty with the 
lung o that has arisen from original short o in an open 
syllabic, as in OE. cediy ME. cd^te.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. Ne scottis man suld duel in ane 
house that vas loftit, bot rather in aiie litil cot house. 1685 
R. Hamilton Let. in Fait/f Contendingsf 17^0)1^ Among 
the Cott-houses of Scotland. 17M Macnbill IVtll k Jean 


the Cott-houses of Scotland. 17M Macnbill Will 4- Jean 
11. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie's cot-house. Swift by post 
the papers fled. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I. 
3s 8 ' That 1 couldna make a cothousc in Kiilr bride, .look 
like hame to my own bairns 7* x888 Elworthy IV. Somerset 
IVord-hk.y Cot-housey the most usual name for a cottage; 
the latter is hardly ever heard among those who live in one. 

2. A slight shelter ; a shed, outhouse, etc. 

1606 Dekkrr Sev. Srnnes iii. (Arb) 37 CreepincE into the 
Beadles Cothousc. 1610 Holland Camded's Brit. 1. 433 
Ixxndoners . . Iauf;h at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women [multerrularum hahitacula). 1871 I. R. Wisz 
New Forest Gloss , Cot-kousty an outhouse, shed. 

Cothnni (kj^‘]>i7jn, kt^l^’m). [a. P'. cothurne 
— L. cothurnus*, see Cothurnus, the ordiuary 
form] —Cothurnus. 

xOoS Peach AM Graphics (i6ia^ 137 Melpomene [havingl 
on her feet her high Cothum or Tragitk l*antofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. xfti7 Beodoes Let. in Poems p. Ixxvi, 
[She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. 1887 A. 
Lang Myth, Ritual Relig. 11 . 333 Ihe sacriiice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cothurns on its feet. 

b. =- Cothurnus b. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 383 Uplifted on the 
cothurn half a yard Above the natural stature I i86e Mot- 
ley Netkerl. (1867) III. 384 .She did not drape herself melo- 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heroic wreath and cothum. 

Cothurnal a. (and sb^ [f. L. 

cothuru’us i- •Ah.'l Of or pertaining to the co- 
thurnus ; of tragedy, tragic. 

160X B. joNSoN Poetaster v. L Wks, (Rtidg.) T30/1 Cothur- 
nal buskins. 1657 Lueie Dominion v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 183 llie scene wants actors; I’ll fetch more, and 
clothe it In rich cothurnal pomp. 1659 Chahbbrlaynb 
Pharenida 11. iv. Then in its high Cothurnal scenes, a lofty 
trai^e^ Erects their thoughts. 

tB. as Cothurnus. Obs. 

ite6 G. Sandvs Life of Ovid (R. Supp.\ The tragick 
Stan on high cotliurnals climes. 

Cothurnate (k^j^un/t), a. [nd. L. cothur^ 
ndt-usy f. cothurnus ; see ‘ATE -.] Shod with the 
cothumu.s ; buikined ; tragic. 

z6xa Hkywood Apol. Actors ii. 33 With royall stile 
speakes our cothurnate Muse. <835 — Hieranh. iv. 343 
Sophocles the Prince of the Cothurnate Tragedie. 

bo t CotliiixBRt«d, OotlmTii«d ppl. a.f buskined. 
OotbaralRn, fOothn'mlo (in quot. guothur^ 
niche). tOothn'rnioal a. — Cothurnal. 

1633 CocKBRAM, Coikumafedy one wearing buskins. x88a 
HarpePs Mag. I. XV. 56a With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
low, mantled and cothumed. zm K. W. Cot\f. Charac., 
Oht Hording Hagg (i86o) 90 Her feet are inveloped in her 
aulean or rather cothumian buskins. s8a4 New Monthly 
Mag. XII. 153 Her measured cothumian step. s8ey Hey- 
wooD Fair Maid Exek. Prol., Our Muse . . to the Highest 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothumicke action 


shall devise. 1899 BrottgkMe Lett. viU, s 8 After your 
saucie niaoner in a cothumicall challenge. 

Ii CothU'rno, Obs. [a. It. co/hurno] -next 
s6si Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, L^ve we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn us As Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and his Cothumoes. 

Ii CothnrnilS [L., ad. Gr. telAap- 

yot : rarely adapted as Cothubn.] A thick-soled 
boot reaching to the middle of the leg, worn by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama ; a 
buskin. 

, i7S7~8s Chambers Cycl s.v., .Sophocles is said to have 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. 
(1833) 11. 39 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus. s8ao W Tookb Lucian 1. 5^1 
Think of a tragic actor, who should stand with one foot m 
a high cothurnus, while the other was quite unshed. z88d 
loik Cent VII. to 'I'he Cothurnus . . equalised the stature 
ot the actors. 

\i. fig. As charatterislic of tragedy, or of a 
tragic nnd elevated style. 

*•5* I'liACKERAY Eemond i, She too wears the mask and 
the colhurnu^, and speaks to measure. 1884 Farrar 
Messages 0/ Bks. xv. 3M St. Paul cannot always wear the 
majestic cothurnus, yet his lightest words are full of 
dignity. 

CO'thyf coathy, a. dial. [f. Cothe sb. 4- 
-T 1.] Diseased, sickly. Of sheep : Affected with 
the ‘ coe ’ or rot. 

a i8s5 Korby I'oc. E Anglia, Cothy, faint, Sickly, ailing 
. . A dog is said to be cothy when he is meek and delicate. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coathy, rotten ; applied to diseased 
sheep. 

Cotlce, obs. form of Cotire. 

Coticher, ootiger, obs. ff. Cottager. 

+ Coti'CVlar, G. Obs. rare^*. [f. V,. coticula, 
dim of cdSy cot-em whetstone h- -ar.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 1B4 Rubble slate, or coticular 
slate, or indurated clay. 

Co-tidal tkt? Urd&l), a. [Co- a.] Of or 
pertaining to the coincidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esp. that of high water. Cotidal line, 
a line on a map connecting all those places at 
which high water occurs at the same hour. 

z8« Whewfll in Phil, Trans. 151 The cotidal lines so 
proouced will be nearly pernendiciilar to the length of the 
sea. z8^ Mere. Marine hag V. 164 ‘CVtidid lire'., a 
line paasing through all those points which have high water 
at the same hour of the day. 

Cotidial, Cotidian : see Quoti-. 

Coti’gnao [F.], var. Codiniao : cf. Cotiniatb. 
t CoU'gulate, V. Obs. JTErron. for contcgulate.'] 
s883 Cocker am Eng. Diet. 11, To Tile a house, cotigulate. 
Cotilidoii, obs. form of Cotyledon. 
Co-ti-lla^e. [Co- 3a] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised m ancient village communities. 

Z883 Sbebohm Vill. CommuH. iv. iii. lai In the co-tillage, 
the team, .was assumed to be of eight oxen. 

SoOo-tl-Uar. 

1833 Sbebohm Fill. Commvn. iv. iii. lax If any dimute 
should arise between the co-tillcrs as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. 

Cotillion, llootillon (ki7ti1y9n, Voit^yoh). 
[ad. F. cotillon petticoat, peasant girl's jupon, dim. 
of cotie coat, in iSthc. given as name to a donee 
for four or eight persons : see Littr^.] 

L The name of several dances, chiefly of French 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figures. 

In English usage now only as a foreign term ; but in U. S. 
commonly used as a generic name for quadrilles, and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the German c. 

176(5 [C. Anstev] Bath Guide xiii. 140 Miss Chinch and 
Sir Toby perform’d a Cotillon. 1775 Sheridan Rivals iii. 
v. These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
quite beyond me I 17^ Burns Tam O'Skanter 118 War- 
locks ana witches in a dance *, Nae cotillion brent new frae 
France. 1831 Mrs. F. Trollope Dorn. Manners Amer. 
xiv. (1839) xx7 rin America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles. s88o Motley Netkerl. 1. ii. 36 
If 1 am ever caught dsuicing the German cotillon. 

' b. attrib. 

z8ii L. M. Hawkins C*tess 4- Gertr. 1 . X84 Monday's 
dress ball, Wednesday's concert, Thursday's cotillion ball. 
>837-^ Hawthorne Twice^ Told T. (iSsx)!!. xv.eao Some 
cotillion party, or subscription hall at a dollar a head. 

2 . A piece of music suited to or arranged for the 

dance. s8a8 in Wbzstzr, 

3 . *A woollen material in black and white for 
ladies* skirts* (Simmonds LJict. Trade 1858). 

Cotiaga (krti-^gi). [F. cotinga*, originally 
native name in S. America.] A South American 
bird, or family of passerine birds, of brilliant 
plumage. 

Originally applied to, the Sky-IMue Chatterer {Ampelis 
eotinga of Linnaras) ; this (under the name Cotinga cmrulea] 
was subsequently made the rj'pe of a genus, the cotingas, 
which has since been taken as the type of a family Cotim 
gidse, cognate to the A mpelidm or Chatterers. 

Z7^ Latham Synopsis Birds 11. i. 94. 1793 Smellte tr. 
Bfiffods Nat. Hist, (1813) XV, 33 Few birds have such 
beautiful plumage an the Cotingas. t84e Cwt'iirr'i 
Kingd. x8a 'The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as in 
the generality of flycatchers. 

Hence Cotl*nffl2M a., pertaining or related to 
the cotinga. 



coTnriAVx. 

t [td. idtl^c. F« rMipkU 

(Pard>, aUo (ottDgmtU^ ww€^ig 9 iac\ m CoDivuc.] 
A eonfeotion made of quinoei. 

x6is Mabrham Ettf. H0Hmv, ii. IL (1068)98 Yomr drM 
BuckeU, cfien youPOMmuladea, and cotioiatea. i6aa Van. 

vii. sxa The CoUnUte, or Marmaiada anada 

of Ofumoei. 

Ootisa (kf tif), sb, H§r, Forms 6 ootys, 6-9 
-iao, 7 •ls(ae, oottiio, -as, 7*9 oottloo, 9 ootfeiae, 
ootioo, 7- ootlse. [a. F* c^tki^ in i6tb c. cotisu^ 
of uncertain origin.] 

1 . An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
bend ; usually occurring in couples, one on each 
side of a bend, fesa, or other charge ; cf. Cost 
(1300 SUgt Catrlmroek (z8a8) xa O uno blancha bande loe 
Do dout ^ticea antra aloa.] 1071 BoasKwatL Armorit 10 
A Coata, is the fourth paite of tna benda. .and is callad at 
somtima a Cotya, somtyme a Batune. s6so [saa Cost s 6 . 4 ]. 
1844 Busks E^cL //grmUty s.v. Sa. tbraa cigars 

pMsaot in band batw. two dottbie cotisas arg. 

t 2 . (Seeqnot.) Obs, 

fdxo OuiLLiM Htraldry vi. vi. (x6xx) vj\ If tha things ba 
liuing, and saasa vpon tha Shield, then shall they ba called 
properly Supporters : but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the KscocheoiK then shall such Armes be said to ba (not 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things . . And 
these Colisas. .are so called ». of Costa, the Rib. 

Cotisa (kr'lis), v,^ Her. For forms see prec. [f. 
prec. sb.] tram. To border (a bend, fcss, chevron, 
etc.) on both sides with cotises, barrulets, etc. 
See also prec., sense a.) Hence Gotised fpl, a., 
Oo tiiing vbl. sb. 

147a BossBWErx.< 4 rwaW(r 11.60 A bende, cotizad with two 
cptizes. s6xo (see prec. a]. idSi Land. Gan. No. 1644/4 
Kngraven with these Anns, via. On a Fess Cottased be- 
tween three Half- Moons, as many Roses also. 1847 Ghst* 
Heraldry (Pat leer) 8'^ Ceitieed^ Cettieed.at Ac£es/ed, said 
of a bend borne between cotticea 1864 Boutbll Heraldry 
HUt. * Pof. xiv. 155 They appear . . to have cotised their 
own silver band wiili the two bendlets. 

Co-tiimlar. [Co- 3 b.] One of the patron 
saints to whom a churcli is jointly dedicated. 

1889 Morris in Archxol. LH. 390 The painting repre- 
seuts Sc. Paul, one of the original co«titulars of the chapel. 

t Cotisa'tioiL, oott-. Obs. rare. [a. F. coti- 
sation^ earlier n. of action fromro/iwr, 

quotiser : see next J Allotment to each person of 
t!ie amount of contribution to a tax, etc. 

x6o4 £. G[bim.stonb] D* Acosta's Hist. Indies vi.,x\\\. 459 
The division was not made hy equal portions, but bycottiza- 
tion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie. 
1611 Co'i'ua., CottisatioH^ a Cultisation, asseasement, or 
taxation. 

t Cotise, OOttisOf v.^ Obs. [a. F. cotiser, for- 
merly coliisery f. c0le:~~L. quota ; cf. prec.] tram. 
To fix the quota of, to assess; hence to assess or 
estimate the worth or dignity of. 

ifoa W. Watrok Ptcaeordon 257 (He] tooke upon him to 
cotize our English nobles and gentles there, affirming that 
there were not past three or fower. .that were of any noble 
or generous blood. 

t Coiiland. Hist. Also 00th-. [f. Cot sb.^ + 
I/AND. Early documentary evidence shows chiefly 
the latinized forms collandumy cotlamla^ The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 acres) held along 
with his cot by the Old English cotset or cottar. 

AZitt \a Monast. Anri. I. 325 hem una virgata term, 
rum dimidia uniiis Cotfandi tota, sicut fuerat Walteri. — 
Hid. II. laB Unam waram, & a Cotlandas cum dominio 
& prato. 13x6 I'atettt 9 Edw. If (in Blount I.aw Diet. 
S.V.), l)e una Cotlilandu term in Wathford. 1300 in Ken- 
nett Par. Aniia, II. 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibidem inter 
Gotland qnam Johannes Goldering tenet ex una parte, et 
Gotland quam Thomas Webbe tenet ex altera, i860 Rogbkb 
Agrie. ^ Prices 1 . iv. 76 Three [acres] of Gotland with a 
messuace. 

Coiilander* Sc. * A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his amall piece of land* 
(Jamieson). 

Cotlequo. corruption of Coqueltcot. 

1797 Mas. Bbnnbtt Beggar Girl (1813) I. 217 A now rich 
silk cotlemto gown. ' 

tOo*tlizl. Obs. [OE. cot-I// neut., f. cot Cot 
rA* + /// UiCy living, dwelling: cf. mynster-llf 
monastery.] A cot-house, a cottage ; or (,as some 
think) a village. 

zooi O. E. Cbrm., Hy . .forbeemdon 8one ham sat Wealtham 
and oSra cotlifa fela. Tuiaeo Charter (attrib. to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod, DipL IV, 204 Ic ann dat sainte Petre and da 
Sebrodran habban dat cotlif Euereslea. f lago Prov. A{fred 
2^9 in O. E. Mise. 118 Wo is him liat vuei wif brynge|> to 
Ins cotlyf. 

tColdofb. Ohs. App. a variant of Cookloft. 
i6m Fullbr Holy 4> Prof. St. 1. xiv. 45 These [elder 
brothers] are the Toppes of their houaes indeed, like cot- 
loftA highest and emptiest. 

tOoTinan. Hist. Alsodooteman. [f. CotI, 
CotbI + Man.] The tenant of a cot or cottage ; 
a cottager, * cotset \ or * coterell ’ ; in Sc. a cottar. 
Also attrih.y as in cotman landy agricultural land 
held by a cotman. 

c 1086 Domesday Bk„ tPorresfersh. (Spelman>, Et 8 bor- 
dadi & Cotmanni cum e carucis. 130 Durh. Halmote 
(Surtees) 1 . 24 Quilibet cotmannus nabeat partem suam 
pastum. ig^ Rtekmond. Wills (Surtees) 142, I bequith 
unto every cotman within the towne of Myddilton Ud a 
peee. 1584 yestsy Bks. (Surtees) 13 Ernie heuae holder, 
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M weU gentle men as also hui^fMliBea and oote uMk s8a| 
Caledonian Mortmy ao Nov. (Jhm*k A hoy beloQgifW to 
a ootmaa on the farm. sHa C. Stroit Orff: EnE»Hitt, 
103 At Rotherfleld .. there are three kinde of landl, Amfurt^ 
Farthing-land and Cotmanland. 

In Cota-Aaritf name of an ofiiclnat bftrk, 
obtained from Boliviat and used to control diaif hoea 
and excessive perspiration {JM. She, Ztx,). 

Hence Ootoia (Cbgm.\ a migrant balsamic inb- 
ttance in yellowUh white crystal^ obtained from 
coto-bark. 

1879 Watts 2 >ic/. Chom. Vltl. 573 Experiments . . have 
shown that the active prindples of ooto-hark are not always 
the ^ same, tome samples yielding, not cotoin, but othiw 
b^ies having similar but weaker medicinal pro^^iet. 
Coton, obs. form of Cotton. 

Cotosieaatar (kpt^»m«|ie*star). [mod. Bot, 
L. f. cotoneay cotmia quince 4- -astir.] 

A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Rosacemy inhabiting northern Europe and the Hi- 
malaya mountains, one species being a rare native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 
mental shrubs. 

■7S3 Chambers Cyct, Snpp.y Cotoneutery tn botany, a 
name given by several authors to a species of the eratagns. 
1796 C. Mabshali. Garden, xix <1813) 324 Ceteneasier (a 
medlar), dwarf quince. 188a Proc. Berw. Hat. Cl$th IK. 
567 Cotoneaster on a wait partly shaded by trees. Mod. 
The wall of the porter’s lodge is covered with evergreen 
cotoneaster. 

Ootonxubde : see Cottonadb. 

Oo-torment, -torture: see Co-. 

Ootoval : see Kotwal, police officer (in India). 
tOotqueftn (kp-tkwin). Obs. Also 6 ooto- 
oott-, 6-8 oot-. [f. cat 4- (^uean * woman *, esp. as 
a depreciatory term. The first element is ap- 
parently Cot sb.^y Cotb sb.^ in the sense ‘mean 
bouse, hut’: the original meaning being thus 
‘ housewife of a labourer’s cot Thence the 
transition is easy on the one side to * one who has 
the manners of a labourer's wife, rude ill-mannered 
woman, vulgar beldam, scold* (cf. huzzyy IlUHSV, 
from housewifely and on the other to a ‘ man who 
acts the housewife *.] 

1 . (app.) The housewife of a cot or labourer’s hut. 
To play the colquean : said of a man : see sense 3. 

xp/q/ Salesburv Welsh Dict.y Kotchweny Cotequeane. 
igfe N ASHE Almond for Parrat s The Vicqr of little Down, 
in Norfollee . . groaping his owne heniies, like a Cotquean. 
.6.4 H EVwooD Gunaik. iv. 180 Aristotle holds it os incon- 
venient and uncomely for the wife to busie herselfe about 
any publike aflaires, as for the man to play the cotqueane 
at home. 

A woman to whom the manners 
houMwife are attributed ; a coarse, 
vulgar, scolding woman, a low beldam. 

(Cf. such expresMoiis as * to scold like a market-woman \ 

' a hsh-v^tfe ‘ a tinker's wife ', etc.) 

iSpe G. Harvey Pierce's Safer. 146 Why thou . . Cot- 
queane and scrattop of scolds wilt thou never leave afflict- 
a dead Carcass. i6ox B. Jon&on Poetaster iv. Ui. 

[ Jupiter to Juno] We are a king, cotquean . . we will cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. 1608 T. James 
Apol. WyclO 67 Railing and scolding more meretricum 
worse then Cot-queaiies. 1633 Ford ^Tis Pity i. ii, Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that's your profession. 

3 . contemptuously. A man that acts the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or meddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s province. Cf. 
similar use of old wifty old womasty etc. 

z$9s Shaks. Rom. 4* Jut. iv. iv. 9 Cap, Looke to the 
bakte meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. Hur. Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed i6zi Dbkker Roar- 
ing Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177, 1 cannot abide these aperne 
husbands ; such cotqueanes. c 1640 I . Smyth Lives Berke- 
leys (1883) II. 37a They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene. Milksopp. 171a Addison 
SpKt. No. 4B2 P4, a 17x9 Addison (J.), A stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean j each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. S77a Weekly Mag, 4 June 
ZQS/t They brand a man with the name of a cot-quean. s8a5 
Hogg in Btackw. Mag, XVI 1. 1x3 If thouVt a Cotquean by 
my soul. I’ll split thy pruriginious nowl. 

Hence Ootgneumd ppl. a., ? made a (male) cot- 
quean. Ootgueamltar {noftce-wd.\ character or 
quality of g (female) cotquean. Ootq:iLMia-Uko a. 

xepti J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 258 b, This unbry- 
delM and cottquenclike maner of scolding and lavishnes 
of toung. IbM. 454 Cotqueanelyke rayling Rascallyko 
raging. i6ei B. Jombon Posiaster iv. iii, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean ; and we will thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. t704 D'Drvev Hell beyond Hell 
I'ales 79 Like a cotquean'd fool, whose life Is bless’d, if he 
can please his wife. 

C)o-traitor, -tripper, -trustee : ice Co-. 

't' Cots* Obs. A deformation of Cod's. Cf. cocks y 
Cook sb.^y Cops. 

x5s6 ioo Merry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (x866) X50 By cottes 
blut and her nayle. 16x3 Vat. Welshm. (X663) B iij b, 
Angels 1 Cots blue-hood. .1 pray you who sent her thither? 
XT^ Vanes, ft Cie. Prov. Husk iii. i. Cote my life 1 1 have 
a good mind to pull your eyes out 1 
tCO'tliet. Hist, [OE. cot-saela (Somner), lit. 
‘occupant of a cot,' chiefly known in latiniz^ 
form cotsiius and OF. cozety coscet (pi. •ez) in 
Domesday and other early sources ; f. Cot sb."^ 4 - 
-xje/amOLG. -rd/p, OHG. •sdso sitter, dweller.] 


2. opprohriously. 
of such a housew 


OOtVAeOL 

In 0£.Zm»: A rillein wlio r cot or 

oottAge with Ml attachod plot of laiio« held by scr- 
rice of labour. (See aote to Cottar I 4 ) 

U mH Domnday Bk.y WUtshiro (Z>tt CpOfa>i Rofwiwi 
Comes : Goto viKani, ft ooto Cosoee cum quiiique eameie. 
e itae Lame if Hen. /, c. 30 iSoetsuin) WBkmi vara vel 
cometi, vet ferdhigi* vet qul sunt hulusasoiU rim vri iowm 
perioiue, non sunt inter legum JucUoas numaraiidkl slee 
Touuks Law i>iet.. CotsHs. .the meanem soft of man# now 
temmd ooctagen. iiOts STueaa Consi, HUt. I. 407 tlie 
Domesday Survey.. attests the existence of.. nearly 7000 
■ ” icotsetf, V* ■ ‘ 


Ooiarii and cotseti, whose names seem to denote die 3 

sion of land or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
in produce. Ibid. 431 The exclusion of the rillatii, oou^ 
and ferdingi . . from the Judicial duties of the shiremool;.] sill 
SxtaoHM rill. Commnn. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, nas] In Xateringei.. there were 8 cotsetes. each 
bolding 5 acres. .The 8 couetes work one day a week* and 
twice a year make malt, 
b. Comb, Cotsetland-CcettbBJi. 

LiJber RamesitHsis #265 (Du Cangei Dedit presdlctns 
Abbas prmdicto HugOtti..unain (^tsethlandam cum libero 
servitio. 

tOotlfttlft, ootftfttlft. Hist, Also ooto-. 

[OE. cot-y cote-setia lit. ‘occupant of a cottage' 
{•sella settler); app. the same as eot^sJttai\ » 
prec. (Seequot. 1890.) 

e 1000 Rectitud. Sini^ Pert. In Thorpe Lems I. 43s 
Cotesetlan riht, be Sam 9 e on lande stent. t86i Fbaksoh 
Early if Mid. Ages Eng. sox The tenants, cotsetlasi geburs, 
and geneats, were Che semi-servile. 1890 W. Cunninoham 
Growth Eng. Industry xoe I'he cotsetle had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a week ail the year round (week-work) and three days a 
week in harvest (boon-work). 

tCotftOf int. slang. Ohs. Variant of CaT 80 ; 
but perb. associated ^th Cotb. 

1708 Vanbs. ft Cia. Prov. Hush. t. ill, Cotso ! I know 'em 
a little. Z74S Righaedsoh Pamela HI. 374Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither I 

Cotirwold (kp'tsw^ld). Forms: 4-8 Cotoa- 
wold, 5 Ootteawolde, 6 Oottoaolde, Oots- 
■old, 6-7 Gotaold, 7 Oottabold, Ootaal(l, Cot- 
wold, 8 Cotsol, Ootawold. [From the 1 7th c. 
conjectured to be derived from sheep cots or cotes 
•f Wold ; but the first element is uncertain.] 

The propCT name of a ranjge of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuriea for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 
Cotsrtvold lioHy a humorous appellation for a sheep. 
[1306 Petit, in Rolls of Parli. 1. 198/2 Ecclmie dt Nsw- 
enton super Coteswalce. 1327 Petit, ibid. 11 . i8a/x Unse 
bakes & Sys cloves de le meliour Leyn de Cotes wold a 
I’oeps nosire dit Seigneur.] 1337 Thersites in Hash 
Dodsley I. 400 Now have at theTions on Cots’old. 1348 
Halle Chron. 196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to be 
transported vnto the countre of Spavne. a sagg UoAtL 
Royster D. (Arb.) 70 Then will he looke as netce as a 
Cotssold lyon. x«03 Shaks. Rick. //, it. iii. 9. >888 — 
Merry W, i. i. 92 How do’s your fallow Greyhound, air, 1 
heaid say he was out-run on Cocsall. «i6ze Hakinoton 
Epigr. III. xviii. (N.', Lo then the mystery from whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came, idgl 
Phillips, Coteswold (old word^, a company of zheepcotes. 
and sheep feeding on bills. 1864 Daily TeL as Sept., 1 shall 
cross my Downs with Cotswolds. 

Oott(e, obs. f. Cuat, Coot, Cot. 

II Cotta 1 (kp'tA).’ Arr/. [med.L. eottay cota 
* tunica clericis propria’ (Du Cange) : sec Coat.] 
A surplice ; see quots. 1848, 1865. 

J. H. Newman Losstf Gain rx8sp 47 Do you like 
the short cotta or the long ? 1865 Ch. Times 95 Nov., The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less ample sleeves. 
.*W 4 *•'. Masion Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and his white cotta. 

T Co*tta Obs. (See quot.) 

x8a3 Crass Teckn. Dict.y Cotta, a sort of measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds xa,ooo. 
xBgB in Simmonds Diet. I'rade, etc. 

II Cotta*, oottah (kftta). Anglo-Ind. [ad. 
blind, katthd (Yule).] ‘A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yards ’ (Viilc). 

1784 in Seton-Karr Select.fr. Calcutta Gat. 1 , 34 (Y.^ An 
upper roomed House standing upon about « cottahs of 
ground. >883 Matrer Gospel in S, Ind, 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. 

II Cottabiw (k<> tibw). Greet Antiq. [L., a. 
Gr. xdrra) 9 or.] Ao amusement of young men in 
ancient Greece, much in vogue at drinking parties, 
consisting In throwing a poition of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

* The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same 
time invoking his mistress' name ; if the whole fell wtih a 
distinct sound into the basin, it was a aign be stood well 
with her' (Liddell ft Scott). 

iBes Macaulay Misc, Writ., Aiken. Revels, I must drink 
water that you may play the Cottabus wilh Chian wine. 
>883 Hickie tr. Anstopk. (1887) I. ax Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the cottabus. 

Hence OottoblBt, a player of this game. 

X877 Blackie IfW AfRNX38 There is no cottabist in Sicily 
to mutch him. 

Cottage (krt^d.:5). Forms: 4-6 ootago, 5- 
oottage, [app. a. AF. '^cotagey in latinized form 
cotagium, f. cota Cotb 1, Cot L The force of the 
suffix was prob. to denote a cot and its appurten- 
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tncfs, a cottage tenement; bnt no diitinct efi- 
dence of this ia quoted. ModF. cottage it from Eng. 
OF, had fotage at a term of feudal law in the lenie ^ 
base tenure {tefiure roturih^, Godef.), and the rent 
paid for a tc nement so held. Cf. the following : 

Askmolt MS. 837 (17th c.> art. viit. fol. i6<i An Eaq^e. . 
u he that in times pasL was Costrell to a knight . . whereof 
euerjr knight had twoc at the least [in] attendance upon 
him, in respect of the fee. For they held their land of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knigiil service.] 

1 . A dwelling-house of small size and humble 
character, such as is occupied by farm-laboureTS* 
villagers, miners, etc. 

Hi<«toricaIly the term is found first applied to the dwelb 
iiig-places or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead ; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various legal enactments, such as 
31 Elf, c. 7, 15 Gf0. Itl^ c 39. etc., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from paving cburch»rate, 
poo^rate. et&; with the disappearance or legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, the term has 
become more vague in its application, 

[niaTB Charter in Kennctt Par, Antiq. I. 439 Ec non 
hubentur ibidem nisi tria cotagia. 13.. Extenta Mantrii 
Statutes 1 . 94a Item inquirendum esl de Coterellls que 
cotagia & Cnrtulagia teneant, per quod servicium & quan* 
tuin reddaritper annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu* 
lacuH.} e xjflfi Chauckm Nmm's Pr. 7 *. a A poiirc wydwe. . 
Was whilorn dwelKng in a narwe cotage. c 1450 Vec. in 
Wr.'Wtllcker 576 Cott^ium^ a cotage, or a cot. xyat^Act 
90 Hen. Vli. c. 37 1 5 Too Cotages or Meses wyth Huwses & 
wharfes, .in Stcpcncy. 1594 BAacLAY Cyt. 4 r UMoiui^shm, 
(Percy Soc.) 3 Nothyiige Tie hadde to conforte him in age 
5 Mive a melche cow, & a poore cotage. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 440 Thys yere, of an evill lavoared olde houseor 
eoCAge was the Guyldhall in London buylded and finiihed. 
ingh Shaks. df/ncA. K 1. ii. 15. 1614 Bf. Hall Retell. 
Treat. 166 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1841 
Termes de la Ley 91 By a Statute made in the 31. ycare of 
Queene Elix. cap. 7, no man may at this day build such a 
Cottage for habitation, uiilesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of freehold land, except in Market-townes, or Cities, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for habitation tA labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, She<mheards, Sec. syaa Dr Foe 
Relig. CeurUh. i. li. (1840) 59 Tie a sorry thief would rob a 
cottage. 1776 Kent Hinte Genilem. (in Owitt Archit. 

1 3005*, We . .are apt to look upon cottages as incumbrances 
and dogs to our property, whenp in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of a^'culture. iAts 
£. Peacock Mabel Heran 11 . i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers' cottages. 

t 2 . A imall temporary erection used for 
shelter ; a cot, hut, shed, etc. Obs. 

*535 CovERDALE fso. 1 . 8 Y' douffhter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotage [so i6ii ; r8|5 booth} in a v ynyearde... 1338 
Leland itm. V. 8j In the farther Side of nit 1 saw 11 ven 
poore Cotagis for Somer Day res for Catel 1578 1 '. N. tr. 
Cenq. IV. India 165 The servants of Mutexoma made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemax or carriers, x6ei R. 
I0HNS0N Kingd, er Cemmw, <1603) x6i Mooviiw houses, 
built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage. 1796 BT Huntem 
( r. Si. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) 111 . 344 Sometimes 1 
endeavoured to make the savages of my cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend. 

1 8 . transf:w[\e\ Jig. A imall or humble dwelling- 
place ; the cell of a bee, etc. Clay or earthen 
cottage', the * earthly tabernacle’ of the body. Ohs. 

1574 IIvLL Ord. Rees vi, They frame by a marveilous 
skill and cunning their cottages of wax. 1^76 Fleming 
/’( iin?//. K^tst. aa8 The Utle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her cuuntne cotage. 16x4 -7 br. Hall Retn. Whs (z66o) 
90s We. .may be turned out of these clay cottages at any 
hours warning. 1650 Weldon Crt, ym. / (1651) 133 
Surely never so brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit 
tenanted together in any one earthen cottage. s6m Bent- 
lev Beyle Lett. 1 89 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4 . *Tbe term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue ns a particular designation for small 
bountry residences and detached suburban houses, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, yet with all 
due attention to comfort and refinement While, 
in this sense of it, the name is divested of all asso- 
ciations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as 
it frees from all pretension and parade and restraint* 
{Penny Cycl. Supp. (1845) I. 436). In this sense, 
the appellation cottage orni {omee) was in vogue, 
when picturesqneness was aimed at. 

9765 WALfOLK Corr. 83 Aug, My new cottar.. is to 
have nothing Gothic about it, nor pretend to calT cousiiit 
with the mansion-house. i8ao Southey Devils IVedk, A 
cottage with a double coach-house, A cottage gentility. 
18x5 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Sfy 1 . 318 A variety of in- 
congnious edifices called vilTas and cottage orn^cs. ^ x8m 
M aeryat Etna's Own xxix, The cottagc-om6e (asall middle 
sized houses with verandas and French windows are now 
designated). 1876 Gwilt Encycl. A rehit, | 3001 The cot- 
tage om6, as it ts called .The only point to be attended 
to, after internal comfort has been provided for, is to 
present picturesque eifect in the exterior, 
b. In U S. spec. A summer residence (often em a 
large and sumptuous scale) at a watering-place or 
a health or pleasure resort: see COTTAOBB c. 

s88i Natien (N. Y.> 7 Sept. 106 The shore of Frenchman's 
B.ny. .begins to be dotted with these attempts at 'cottage 
life.'. .Cottages are rising on all tlie favourable sites in the 
neighborhood of Bar Harbor. 

6. Short for cottage piano. 

s88o Daily News 7 Oct. 4/3 D’Almame's pianos. .Ttidiord 
cottages, from hire or taken in exchange, 10 to jfia. x88j 


Ihid, II Sept. 9/4 Moore and Moore's boa pianierortes. 
Cottagea from 36 Guineas. 

6. atirib, and Comb., at ceitagjt archHicinre^ 
child t door^ eatmst/arm, garden^ giri^ home, nooky 
room, etc. ; cottage-bom, •rousing, adjt. ; oottage 
allotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, osp. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see Allotkjent 4) ; oottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c., and seen In early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair ; oottage farming, farming on a small scale, 
spade husbandry: so cottage firmer \ oottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community; 
also, a hospital arranged on the principle of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings : oottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
rounded masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger ; oottage piano, a small upright 
piano. 

1837 Penny Cyet. VIII. 88 /a The oblect of "cottage allot- 
mente is to increase the *«source8 of tne labourer. 1798 J. 
Malton (title), kn Essay on British "Cottage Architecture 
. . comprising Dwellings for Ifae Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman. x8a6 Miss Mitpord Village 
Ser. It. (1863) 495 A sudden pulf of wind took at once my 
"cottage-bonnet. 1849 C Bronte Shirley xiii, The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. 1741 RiCHAaosoN 
Pamela 111 . 307 Such a Girl as this, "Cottage-born. 1807 
Kbblb Ckr, Y. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didst sojourn, 
Cottage.bom. i8(^ Wordrw. Prelude vit. Wks. <s 888 ) 
aSs/a A "cottage-child— if e’er, By "cottage door on breezy 
mountain-side .. was seen a babe. By Nature's gifts so 
favoured. 1837 Mas. Gatty Parables pr. Nat. 1 ^. ii. 
(ed. 9) ta Cottage children were sent to fetch water. 
i8a7 M oOD Midi. Fairies xvii. Like jagged icicles at 
"cottage eaves, C. Midolrton (title). Picturesque 

and Architectural Views for "Cotti^ Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas, e 184a Lancr ' title) The "Cottage Farmer. 
I8S9.T HACKBMAV Virgin, i. The "Cottage-gables glared in 
sunshine. \'ja% Thomson IVinter 89 The "cotu^e hind 
Hangs o'er the enlivening blare m 1833 Mrs. Hem a ns 
Homes M Eng. v, The "cottage homes of England I In 
thousanas on her plains. 1878 J. P. Hofps Lif Jesus ii. 
o In their little cottage- home. 1860 Mere. Marine Mag. 
Vll. 303 The establishment of a '"Cottage Hospital '. 18^ 
Abmgaon Directory^ The CotUge Hospital. . is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nuraes'room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron^s 
servants' rooina 1647 R. Stafvlton Juvenal ^ Is there 
no hole, no bridee, no "coitage-nooke ? *•37 Thackreay 
Kavenswmg i, llie little red-silk "cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens t). Tivist II. xi. iPS It was quite a "cottage-room, 
with a lattice^indow. 1^3 Burns Ir inter Nt., Andhairil 
the morning with a cheer. A "cottage-rousing craw. 1819 
WoHDSW. Soun. * Grie/, thou hast ' Wks. (i88Bt 576/1 Now 
that the "cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. 18x3 Srfj.lrv 

S Mab iti. 305 Sleep they less sweetly on tlie "cottage 
atch, Than on the dome of Kings ? 

Cottagad ( Vtedjd). ///. fl. [f. prec. + -bd 2] 
tl. Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 
Obs. rare—^. 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Monde <9636) 98 Here 1 dwell 
cottaged in a house of clay. 

2 . Furnished or adorned with cottages. 

174X Collins Odes, Death Col. C. Ross x. Humble 
Hariing's Cottng'd Vale. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk 9 
Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged grounds. 
z8m Moia in Btackw. Mag. XXXI. 954 The cotuged 
fields, .smile in their vernal green. 

Go'ttagehood. nome-wd. [See -hood.] 
i860 Sat. Rev. X. 3oz/x llie highest ideal standard of 
znansionhood, villobood, or cottagehood. 

tCO’ttagely, a- Obs. tare. [f. as prec. + 
-LtL] Projicrtoa cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

Gauden Hierasp. 40 A sorry subsistence, a dry 
morsel, a thred-bare coat, a cottagely condition. i6a 
Art^. Ilandsem. 97a Ibeir tenuity and cottagely od- 
scunty. 

Cottager (k^tid^aj). Forms: 6 eottyger, 
ootiger, ootioher, 6-7 ootager, 7- cottager, (6 
ootinger, 7 oottinger), [f. Cottage 4- -saL] 
One who lives in a cottage ; used csp. of the la- 
bouring population in rural districts. 

(Johnson's statement, repeated in later Diets., 'A cot- 
tager, in law, is one that lives on the common, withput 
paying rent, and wiibotit any land pf his own,' is a mere 
error, app. due to misundentanding a passage in Bacon.) 

1550 Lever Serm. ii. (Arb.) 8s The poore cotingers. .hwl 
y* mylke for a very small hyre. 1533 Act 9-3 Phil. 4> 
Mapy c. 8 I 3 Every Cottager and Labourer of that Parish. 
1390 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) e9 Everie landlorde shall an- 
swere for there cotichers for the payment of ij d. iu the yeare 
for bread and wynei. iflea Bacon Hen. Vll i}. 1, The yeo- 
manry, or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen 
and cottagers. 1741 Kichardson Pamela III. 175 Here., 
the proud Cottager will needs be a Lady, in Hope to con- 
ceal her Descent. 1793 Southbv Joan qf Arc v. 93 But 
little cause to love the mighty ones Hath the low cottager. 
1833 Misa Mitfobd in L'Estrange LHe 111 . xiv. 957 They 
arriving in a hut on the borders of Loch Adiray, playing 
at cottagers, as rich people Uke to da 
b. As on equivalent of Cottar 2. 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. a. I. xae There still subiHstsin 
many parts of Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cbtlagers . . They are a sort of out-servants of the landlords 
and flinnen. lygn Statist. Aee. F(fe V. 383 (Jam.) Upon the 
diffemit fioms, a cottager, or, aane is commonly caUed, a 
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cotter, UkeptforeadiploHi^ employed on the flurm. i fl oB 39 
jAMtRaoN, Cottown, A small village or hamlet, poisetsed by 
GotCan or cottagers, dependent on the principBl farm. 

o. CA S. One who livei in a sammer reBidenco 
or villa of hif own at a watering-place, etc. 

s88a Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 llie nimmer season dosed 
last week for the great body of the Boarders at aummer 
resorts. The ' Cottagers,' or peivona who, when they go to 
the country, live in tneJr own houses, will stay nearly uuve 
months longer. 1883 Ibid. 9 Aug. ixx An Ulustration of 
the conflict between the Boarder and the Cottager at 
our leading summer resorts, and especially those of the 
seaside. 

d. Cottagers dams : an old-fashioned kind of 
country-dance. 

1887 Spods UonseK Man., Dreswingreom 6aa Old Fash* 
ioneo Dances . . Cottager's:-^ pcoplo stand for this os in 
the quadrille. 

tCcttageTJ. Obs. raro-K [f. Cottaoi -k 
-EBT.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

1697 A. DB LA Phyuk Diary (Surtees) 159 The lord.. of 
this moniiour. .bad also a caMn of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cou&gry, and a chicken of half a cottagry ; 
and in hay time every one that had a cottagry went a whole 
day to make hay for him in Grime nloas. 

Co'ttagish, a. nonce-wd. [see -ish.] Savour- 
ing of cottages ; inclined to cottage- life. 

i8a7 E. Jenner in J. Baron Lipe ^ Corr. 1 . 97, I feel my 
mind as cottagish as ever. 

Cottah : sec Cotta 3 . • 

Cottar, cotter (kp-toi). [Partly ad. med.L. 
eotdrius, f. cola cot ; partly a later formation from 
Cot sb.'^ +-ak3, -kr L] 

1 . Sometimes used to translate medXw eotdrius, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villein who occu- 
pied a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (nsnally 5 acres] held by service of labour 
(with or without payment in produce or money). 

Cotariue probably represented tne OE. eotsdta or coteet, 
cotsetla, and cotman. w at least, with the bordarius, in- 
cluded these. The aUtinction between the cotarira^ and 
the bordarius, hordar, or hordman. lias not been satisfac- 
torily determined ; when both are mentioned together the 
bordarii are usually named before the cotarii, and the 
latter are much less numerous. In some cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to distinguish eoseesnnd cotarii : thus under the 
manor of Haseberic, Wiltshire, there are / xiii coscex, and 
ii cotar'.' In Ellis's Abstract of Population in Domesday 
GL 435'6)» Devonshire has bordarii 4847. .rezerx 70, cotarii 
X9..servt 3394, villant Boqo. 

[c S086 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. PeteVs (Du Cange\ 
UnuB Cotarius de 5 acris qui reddunt per annum 40 jk>L 
pro hortissuis.] s8m Bawdwrn tr. Domesday Bk. 135 llbert 
has now there 4 ploughs, and sixty ainal) Bur>iesses and 
sixteen cottars, etc. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 338 The 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farnL 

2 . Sc. A peasant who occupies a col-house or 
cottage belonging to a fann (sometimes M)ith a 
plot of land attached), for which be has (or had) 
to give or provide la^ur on the farm, at a fixed 
rate, when required, b. A peasant, csp. in the 
Highlands, wlio occupies a cottage and rents a 
small ]>lot of land under a form of tenure similar 
to that of the liish cottier. 

xgga Abp. Hamilton CeUsch 98 Quhay . . piittis thair cot- 
tans to ouir sair labouris. 1640-1 Kirkcudhr. fVar-Comm, 
Min. Bk. (1855) 53 The yeoman or cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ilk failzie. 1679 Royal Prod, in Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1406/3 We hereby Require and Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Frfle and Kin- 
rosse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servanu. 1754 
Erskinb Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 41 They have power 10 
dge in questions of highways., to call out the tenants 
Jth their cottars and servants, to perform six days work 
yearly for upholding them. 17^ Burns (title). The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. syM — 7 >imi Dogs^ 7a A cotter hewkin* 

a sheugh, Wi' dirty stanes biggin' a dyke. Baring a 
quarry, and sic like. 1808-70 Jamix-son Did, Cottar, 
cotter, Persons of this description possess a house and 
small garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are bound to pay, either to a landlord or a farmer, by 
labour for a certain number of days, or at certain aeasom, 
..The service itself is still called bondage. Mbq. 

'Lorne in Pall MallG. to May z/a The crofter is a zzian 
having any small holding of land, and paj^ng, in proportion 
to its site, from ^x to 30 of rent. A cottar is a man 
who as a rule has no land, and inhabits a hovel built by 
himself, paying perhaps five or ten shillings to Che crofter for 
the use of a ' ng * or two of potatoes He is the ' con-acre ' 
man of Irish ru^ uon-economy. 

8 . Irish. B Cottier a. 

1791 Bbntham Panept. 1. 334 Among the Irish cottars. . 
one room is the only receptacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and swine. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Eeon. n. i. iz8 The farmers 
and labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
cotters of Ireland. 1883 S. C Hall Retrospect 11 . 3x0 
Picture the Irish cotter m fifty or sixty years ago. 

4 . attrib, and Cemb. 

a 1796 Burns Her Daddie FerMki ii, A vetm gude tocher, 
a cotter-man's dochter. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl 1 . 
^ A considerable extent of ground is annually manured 
in this county by what is cmled the cottar dung. x8o8 
Jamieson s.v. Cottar, Hence cotterman, eotterjeuk. con- 
temptuously eoiferdodiof. 18x9 Scott Guy m. vtii, 'Ye 
have riven the thack off seven cottar houses.* 18x8 Edis^ 
Mag. Aug. 987 (Jam.) The residence of the farmer.. is 
flanked by a cluster of villages; these constitute the cottar- 
town ; the inhabitants are vassals to the farmer. x86o G. 
H. K. Vac. Tout isj A brighter specimen of cotter pros- 
perity in the north. ifl6fl Peabd lvator-/arm. xUL xap The 
smalmst of conceivable cottar water-ininis. 
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Oottod a. [f. Cot 4 * -10.] Dotted 

or lined wltn coti or oottagee, 

tjtat Bvrom ty, iwk iV gm and Tillage^Mttod 

hiU. 1^ 7 W« Mag-, Vu. 941 Tha leafy, green, an<| 

COUAQ lAll^ * 

Cotted (kp-M\ ppL a, ff. Cot j ^.2 and v,^ 4- 
-ID.] Matted, tangled : said are. of a fleece. 

*7*1 Yooho Ana, AgHe, XIX. 469 {Norfylk) What !• 
called cotied fleecee, being so matted together as to be 
almoet Inseparable without great trouble, sgey £. Psa- 
If, tv, I^ine, Gins, av. Cat^ Cotted fleeces are: 
frequently used for doOr.niats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick hpraea 1884 Chnhirw Glass. ^ ^Cottea 
fleeces 'are fleeces with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

Ootter« sb ,^ : See Cottar. 

Oottor (kp-tM), sb."^ [See Cottbrsl A 
pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. 

The term is variously applied to: ia) a small pin which 
fits into a hole iu a bar, bolt, or the like, aud keeps tome* 
thing in its place; sometimes a split pin (see quot. 1887); 
( 3 )a Dolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually by a smaller pin ; (c) a ' key ' or 
wedge-shaped piece of wo^ or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head to the 
connecting rod, for holding together Ibks of a broken 
chain, etc. 

1649 [implied in colterAa/e^nd Cottei S747 Hooson 
Minsr's Diet, s.v. Borings I do not at all like Sockets and 
Cotters. 179Q £. Mahshall Ru%\ Econ. Midi. C. Gloss.. 
Cotlsr, an iron key to a bolt. 1833 J. Holland Manuj, 
Metal 11 . ao9 A coi^ling bar, b^ed at both ends with 
steel copars. 184a yrnl. R, Agric. Sac. III. 11. 330 This 
simple little contrivance is much preferable to pins and cot- 
ters, which are apt to shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1856^1 MM. Reg. 34 There was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter withiiL s88e Daily Nenn ao Apr. a 
The use of the cotters was to tighten up the bracings. 1887 
S, Cheshire^ Gloss , Cotter, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle. .After 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart 
again, and the pin is secured in its place. 

b. Comb.t as cotter- hole \ cottar- drill, ootter- 
flle, tools fur making the holes for cotters to fit 
into; oottdr-patoh, see quot. 188 ootter-pin, 
a cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Blithe Eng. IwPrav. Int/r, (1653^ ^7 Through, .the 
Wo^, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole in it above. i88z Greenrk Guh 85 The thimble ia re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cutter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stuck. Cheshire Gloss., Cotter-patch, salt-making 

term. An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fastened with a cotter, to cover the letting out place. 1891 
Daily Netus 84 Jan. 3 '8 I'he .. Cycling Company have 
adopted the principle of fixing the pedals to tiie cranks by 
means of a cotter pm instead of a nut. 

Co*tter, sb.'^ dial. [f. Cottkb v.-] An entan- 
glement ; Jiff, a difficulty, trouble, worry. 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Cotters, entanglements. s88x Leiccs^ 
iersh. Gloss., Cotter . . the word is also used for plague, 
trouble, worry. 

Cotter (krt;»j), [f. Cotter sb^] trans. 

To fasten with a cotter. Hence Co'ttered ppl. a. 

X649 Blithe Eng. improv. Intpr, (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side of the Staff. Ibul. 197 An iron bolt. . 
strongly drawn up and cottered fast. 1856 Ann. Reg. 54 
My father uncottered the window, 1875 Lam Gloss, av. 
Cotter, * Cotter them shutters, an' let's get to bed.' 1877 M. 
Rrynolos Locom. Eng. Driving v. (ed. 5) 046 Eng'inemen 
are warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the ioiimaU to become hot. 

Oo*ttor, v.^ Chieflv dial. [In sense i , app. a 
frequentative of Cot v.* ; but it is uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one and the same word.] 

L trans. and intr. To form into a tangled moss ; 
to entangle, mat, ' cot '. 

1781 I. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Cotierd, entangled;. 
17^ Marshall Rur. Eton. Yorkshireifid. q) G\os%., Cotter, 
to entangle; as thread, or the hair. i8zz Willan If'. 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Cottered, Cotted, entangled, matted 
together. The word is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
18^ E. PEACt>t:K M W. Line, Gloss., Cottered, matted, 
entangled ; applied to hair or wool. [So in northern dial- 
glossaries generally.] 

2. trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal. 

>577 Holinrhed Chron. II. 3^ A coffen of bones cottered 
with clods of cloie. 1781 T. Hutton Tour Caves Glos-s., 
Cotterd . . clotted. 1805-79 f amie.son s. v.. To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and stir them round with a little butter, 
till edible. 1^ Lonsdale Gloss,, Cottered. .coagulated. 

3 . intr. with up \ To shrivel or shrink up. 

1817 J. Bell 7 Vvo/. (Newcastle) hi. 136 If you boil 

the syrup too strong, the plums will cotter up to half the 
sire. 18^ Robinson U^kit^ Ghss., Cottered up, shrivelled. 
1879 Holdemess Ghss., Cother-up, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up. 1877 E. Peacock A^. HL Line. Gloss., 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up ; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods. 

4 . To crowd together. 

1878 Robinson Whitby Clots., Cottering, pree. part, 
crowding together as people over the fire-side. 

Hence Oo'ttaraa ppl, a.; Octtarlixg vbl. sb., 
Jig. an entanglement, difficulty {Whitby Gloss.). 

Cottdral (k^'tar^l), sb. dial. Also ootterell, 
ootfeeril(l, ooMrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely related 
to COTTIR /8.-, wUch mav be a shoitened form, 
or the primitive of which this is a dim. So far as 
evidence has been found, cotterd ia the earlier. 
The connexion of sense between 1 and a is not 
clear ; they belong also to different localities.] 


L ttConiB (m aenoei o ahd Chiefly mrth. 

MWfo LomthChanh Aee. 111 . 86 For sax eotSMsUw mud 
viii wadgw to Uw bdlst fla. UUd. 1584 Yetity Bkt. (Sur- 
tcBB) iS Item givsn to Jamas Hootlys for mskingo kowslls, 
houss^ bolts, and nsjos, to the bolls, yll d. toaS /ntf. In 
Mbs Jackson ShropekTWord-bk. b.v., Twopai^of Cot- 
trells or Copsoles. 1641 Best Rmrm. Bks. (Surloes) s$ 
The cth thini^ beloogiiigo to a banre (of a hurdle] 1 b oot- 
tenlls, which . . serve in stoade of planes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes hut that they have a notch in tlie 
midM that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forui againe ; they are made to keepe the spelles foBt in 
their he^es. 1709 Thobessy Let. to Ray (£. D. S.;, Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. X794 W. Fel- 
ton Carriages (1801) II. 193 The perch-lmit Key or 
C^tterell, is a thin piece of iron, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-^lt. 1873 Gloss. StoaUdale, Yorksh., Cot/erell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. 1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., 
Cot/eril, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cumberland, etc. 1 sl^ M tss J ack- 
son Shropih. Word-bk., Cottril, an iron pin paming through 
a shutter, and fastened on the inside by a png fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2 . A trammel, crane, or bar, from which a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire. Souihem dial. 

1674 Guidott Oisero. Bath in Harl. Misc. (Moih.) IV. 
130 As rust is bred upon pot-hooks and cotterelt. 1674 
Kay S. 4 E. C. Words 6a A Cottrel. .a trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire, x^i J. R. Wise Ntw Forest 
Gloss., Cotterel, the crane to which the kettle or pot is 
fastened so as to hang over the fire. 1875 W. D. Pabibm 
Sussex Dial, Cottertl, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on. 

3 . A washer. 

«a «9 Lonsdale Gloss., Cotterel, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Cotter ell. 
a washer, or broad thin ring of metal placed below the head 
or nut of a boh, to prevent it from emshing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of similar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together. 

4 . Comb., as cottcfd-bolt, dug. 

1850 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. i. 246 Held in its position 
. . by means of iron pins or small cotterel-bolts passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves. 1888 Berks/L 
Gloss., Cotieralugg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 

Co*ttoB6l, V. dial. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fas- 
ten with a cotterel ; to cotter. 

1747 Hooson MineYs Did. K iij b, Tn this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head iqion it, and. .Cottorel'd at the 
■mall Fjnd, that it cannot come forth. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word.bk., Cottril, to fasten by means of acottrih 
t Co*ttery, Sc. 0 b$. rare. [f. cot Ur, Cottar ; 
see -BUY ; ct. Coterie.] A cottar's holding. 

179B Statist. Acr. Scot. IV. 401 The decrease is at- 
tributed to the abolishing of cotteries. 1808 Agric, .Purvey, 
Inverness 349 (Jam.) Let there be a house and garden pro- 
vided for a Protestant Schoolmaster. .There will arise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women, .whose industry will 
ai^Iy repay the Laird for his meal and cottery. 

Cottioe, var. of CoTiBE. 

Cottier (ki^-tidi). Konns : 4-5 cotter, ootyer, 
6 oottyer, 7- cottier, [a. OF. cotier, cottier 
med L. cot art us, coUrius, f. cota Cot.] 

1 . A peasiont who lives in a cot or cottage ; a 
cottager ; orig. a villein who occupied a cottage ; 
a * cotset *, ‘ cottar ' or ‘ coterell 

1386 in Madox Forutul. Angl. 438 (Du Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet Husbandis, Cotiers & Bond. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 97 Almei . . to coinfurtie suebe 
cotyers [i.e. women kst wonyeb in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. Ibid. 193 These lollercR, lacchedraweres, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten contrarie as cotiers pei lyb- 

ben. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. 1603 Holland Plutarch s Mor, 
300 [He] asked for bread and water; w'hich the said 
peasant or cottier gave unto him. 1649 Blithe Eng, Improv. 
Impr. (1653) 77, I begin with .. the Poor Cottier, or day 
Labourer. i8ai Mar. Edorworth Mem. H, L. Edge- 
worth 11 . 34 They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. z86x Pearson Early 4 Mid. 
Ages a68 The largest class of all was the ■eini-servile. Of 
these villeins, borders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 

aoo, oc}o in all. z868 Milman St. Pauls 136 Every one, 
from the lord to the cottier, had his customary claims. 

2 . Spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 
cottier tenure. 

The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually in small portions directly to labourers, the rent 
being fixed not by private agreement but by public compe- 
tition; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete. 

i8n Ht. Martinbav Ireland i. 6 An Irish cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted his 
potato field. 184a S. C. Hall Ireland il. sao Some land- 
lords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
value. s868 Mill Eng. 4 Ireland, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far 
above what could, even under the roost favourable circum- 
stances, be paid. 

3 . transf. A amall farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land hy his own labour. 

1877 D. hr Wallace A MMM xxix.46oTheee peasants proper, 
who may be roughly described as small farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural laborers in 
two respects : they were possessors of land in property or 
usufruct, and they were members of a rural Commune. 

4. attrib. (chiefly in sense a), as cottier farmer, 
rent, tenant, tenure, etc. ; cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy of the Irish cottier ; by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of i860 defined as tenancy m a cottage and not 


niofie than hnlf m of latd, at n feat act 
*001* 

Est. Pitioik Wodthi ThE dMwUp 
of cottlmwmiii. 1848 Mill Pel Seen, IL I > *>7 ™ 
genenl appeUation of CoUisr tenure, I wJ* 

caeet, witAwt nxcqpdon, m which the labeorer nmlwe his 
oontiwot ^ laud wttfaout the interventibn of a 
fanner. sa6s May Cotui. Mist. (xMs) XL xlv, ^7$ In 
Ireland .. the tithes ..were levied upon vaM nuiCMM m. 
cottier tenants, miserably poor, and genernliy CaOioiiCi. 
1863 Fawcett Pol Econ. 11, viL (1876) 3x4 X** M f 

cottier-teuancv, it it populattou, and not capital, whicli 
competes for the land* 

Hence Oottlcilnsn, the lyftem of cottlcr^'tenaiia 
(see a). 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. il e. | a The old vidpos systma of 
cottierism. 

OottiDff, Oottiaa, -te : see Cor a.X 9, Coviai- 
Oottisll (hptjf), a. [upp. f- Cot 
? Savouring of a Cor {tb.n, or cotqueam 
sBos W. Hvntinoton Banh 0/ Faith 119 Agown has such 
a cottUh appearance on a labourer in the vineyard. 

Cottoid (k^'toid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod.l-^ 
Coitus name of a genus of fishes + -oix>.] Belong- 
ing to a family of fishes of which the type la Cottas, 
a genus related to the * Miller's thumb.* As sbi 
A fish of this family. ^ , 

X854 R. Owen in Cirv. Sc. (c. 1863) IJ. 96/s Perootds, 
scienoids. couoida 



Cotton (kf^'t'n), sb.^ Forms: 3-5 ootofiii« 
4'6 ooton, 5 ootone, -un(o, -oiuia, -yn, kotyn^ 
6 oottonne, 6-7 cotton, 6- cotton. [ME. colon, 
cotoun, a. F. coton » Pr. coton, It. cotone, OSp. eoton^ 
Pg. cotdo, a. Arab, gutn, qutun, in Sp. Amb. 
qoton. From the Arab, with prefixed article, o/- 
qoton, Sp. a/coton, aigodon, comes Aoton, q.v.] 

I. 1 . The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the seeds of the 
cotton qdant {Gossypium') ; used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 
thread, and for various purposes in the arts. 

(.\n early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, and the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

(1300 Siege of Caerlaveroek (zBsB) 73 Maint riche gam^ 
botson garni De sole et codas ct coton. 1381-a CoenfotuM 
Earl 0/ Derby {Hen. lY) fol. a (MS.), x lb. fifde coton. .16 d. 
—6 lbs. coton, 4 3.] ri4oo Maundbv. 1x639) six. sxa Tbeimi 
men ben the beste worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
Ibid. (Hoxb. ) xxxi. 143 pare er traox hat berescotoun. c 144* 
Promp. Parv. 96 Cotuno [X499 IVnbon, coton], bombicinum, 
>555 Kdbn Decades 5 Mattresses made of the cotton of the 
gossampine trees. 1598 Hakluvt Voy. 1 . 93 Cloaihcs made 
of cotton or bombast. i6mi Wither PhilareUixfe^) fise He 
. . Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 

S rowne. 1747 Weslev Prim. Physic (176a) xo8 Apply a 
rop or two of oil of Cloves on Cotton. 1868 RookRe Pol. 
Econ. xlv. (1676) 195 In 1860, about 6 aiJ 3 qo tons of raw 
cotton were imported into the United Kingdom. 1870 
Oliver Elem, Sot. 11. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of there hair-cells. 

t b. pi. Also phr. To tread on cottons : to go 
softly. Obs. 

1615 G. Sandyb Trem. 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. >6^7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xvi. s8 As for 
Man, it [the Cos pef] teaches him to tread on Cottons, mild'i 
his wilder temper. 1698 L. RoasaTB Merch. Map Commerce 
X93 The commodities that this place at first affomed. .were 
. .Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles. 

+ o. ? A piece of cotton-wool. Obs. 
i6so Markham Master/. ti.cxxiR. 431 Other Farriers take 
of Gipsiacum the strongest kind, and lay it on the excretsioa 
with a cotton. 

t d. The fibre used for the wick of candles ; a 
candle-wick. Obs. 


(XB90 Compotus Bolton Abbey in T. D. Whitaker //ist. 
Craven 336 in sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam.] 1466 Mann, 
4 Housth. Exp. 9X3 For makenge of candelleand for ootone 
to the same, xxiij . a, 1590 PAtsca. 309/x Cotton for weke, coU 
ton. sye/b Florio, Luctgnoli. . weekes or cottons of candies. 

2 . The cotton-plant; iht gtawfs Goss^pium, Also^ 
cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated crop. 

c 1400 Maunoev. (X839) xxvUi. aBB In that contree . . men 
putten in werke the sede of cotoun. 1960 Turner Merbat 
11. 13 b, Cotton is a small busshy berbe wyth a Icfe lyke a 
vinde, but lesse. X597 Gerards Herbal 11. ccCxxxv. 900 
The seed of Cotton is hot and moist, a x668 Davbnant 
Plat, Ltnters Wks. 1 1673) 410 You shall to the Burmudos, 
Friend, and there plant Cotton. X794 Marttn Rousseads 
Bet. xxiv. 34Z The exterior calyx in Cotton and IiBvatera is 
trifid. s8bI K. Hooc Yeg. Kingdom xo; Gossvpium herbom 
cenm, or Common Cotton, is the species which is most 
generally cultivated. Ibid. 106 G. arboreum ia the Tree 
Cotton, .a shrub growing from four to ten feet high. 

3 . Thread spun from cotton yam, used for sewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; alfto called 
sewing-cotton ; in full cotton thread, 

1848 A. Broni’B Ten. WiM/ell Hail ii, To pick up the ball 
of cotton, that had roiled under the table. 

Gtbbd Dtreci. for Stuting Machines 13 Where 40 cotton 
would be used in hand sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine . . Soft finished bia^ and coloured cottons will 
often break . . Use giacd cottem in place of linen thread. 
xBpa iReel-iabei) Best six-cord 34 Scwing-inachine Cotton, 
twopenny reek 

4 . Cloth or other fitbric made of cotton ; in //. 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. 

See Calico t b. (I'he first two quots. appurentty Imlong 
here.) n rr- / a 
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b. Of or relftting to cotton ni a commercial 
product or material, as iotton Mi, •broker, •card, 
•dyer, factory, futz, -jenny, manufactory, manu- 
facture, -manufacturer, -mule, -operaiitfe, -reel, 
trade, -weavinj, -tvorher, -wo/ks, etc.; cotton-clad 
adj. Also CoTTON-BPlIfMaBy *8P1MNINQ. 

tSyo Mm. Stowk Uncle Tom xiv^ Piled with *cottan- 
heles, the steamer moved heavily onward. 178a in Bancroft 
Hht. S. (1876) VI. Ivii. 468 Wool^card*, *cotton>cards, 
and wire for makina them. 1884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. i/a 
llie nativeii of the New Hebrides have bMn converted from 
naked cannibals into *cotton<clad Christians. 1859 SMitea 
Self-IItly 3s James Hargreaves .. was a poor weaver em- 
ployed in a *cotton factory at Standhilil 1839 Caslylb 
Chartism viii. 165 Manchester, with its ^cotton.fusz, its 
smoke and dirt. i8m Uaa Philos. Manuf, The clove 
originally used hy Hargreave in his *cotton-jenny. 179a 
GentL Ma^;. LXll. 11. 863 llie establishment of *Cotton 
Manufactories. 1886 Mobley W, R. GreeOexX., Misc. 111 . 
935 The wonderful machinery of the ^cotton manufac- 
ture. 1783 Specif Brotkerston*s Patent No 1357. * Peter 
Brotherston, of Pennycuick, ^Cotton Manufacturer. 1806 
Emerson £ne^. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 41 'J'he 
*cotton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcett PoL Eeon. 11. iv. 
(1876) 154 The skill of a *coiton-opcrative. 1869 £. B. 
Tvlob Early Hist. Mankind vL 1x3 A wooden brick or a 
*cotton-reel. s8as Coebett Rur. Rules (1885) II. xoB To 
make the Irish *cotton- workers would iiifaJlibly make them 
happy. s86a T. GuTitaiR Tract. Sympathy 6663) 93 The 
suilering cotton-workers are not guilty. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot I . IV. 359 Several *cotton- works have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 

10 . Special comb. : ootton-baoked a. (of velvet 
and other fabrics), having a back or web of cotton ; 
ootton-bagglng, a coarse wrapping material used 
for baling cotton -wool (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
Prod.)\ tootton-bond (seequot.) ; ootton-oake, 
a mass of compressed cotton seed from which the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle ; i cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (see Candlk sb.i); cotton-chopper 
(see quot.); cotton-cleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of scutching, blowing, 
etc. ; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
i.s carried to the upper stories of a cotton-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng- 
lish mills which was caused by the blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
cotton flannel, a strong cotton fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called cotton flush and Canton 
flannel', cotton-floater (see quot.); cotton-fly 
(see quot); cotton gin, a machine for freeing 
cotton- wool from the seeds; cotton-mill, a fac- 
tory where cotton is spun or woven hy steam or 
water power ; cotton-mouth, a venomous snake 
of the southern U. S , a species of the copperhead, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips ; cotton-opener, a machine for loosening and 
blowing cotton after its transport in compressed 
bales; cotton paper, paper made from cotton; 
t cotton-pencil, a pencil or brush made of cotton ; 
cotton plush J!anneh{zho\t)', cotton- 

powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-preM, a machine (or warehouse) for press- 
ing cotton into hales ; cotton print, cotton cloth 
printed with a design in colours; so cotton- 
printer, -printing ; cotton- rat, a rodent {Sig- 
motion hispidus) common in southern U. S. ; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; cotton- 
rook (see quot.); cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus Mlago ; cotton-rush, -sedge ■> Cot- 
TON-0RA88 ; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
(lossy fium\ cotton-stainer, a heteropterous in- 
sect. Vysdercus suturellus, W'hich gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any one of the 
cotten-growing States of the American Union ; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States {Lepus sylvalicus), which has a white fluffy 
tail ; cotton-tie, a combination of iron hot'p 
and buckle used for the tying of cotton hales; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pinning the grow- 
ing cotton-plants ; cotton velvet, a cotton fabric 
made with a pile like velvet; a kind of fustian; 
cotton waste, refuse yam from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton-wiok, candle-wick made of 
cotton ; hence cotton-wicked a. ; cotton-worm, 
the larva of an insect {Alctla xylina') very destruc- 
tive to the cotton-crops of America ; cotton yam, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabrics. 
x88i M. A. Lewis Tw9 Pretty G, 111 914 Beatrix in the 

S ics of white *cotton-backed satin. 1891 Daily News 94 
t. 5/4 No one, however, objects to the various velveteen 
es . . in cotton-backed velvet gowns. 1808 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl IV. 359 A considerable quantity of. .^cotton- 
bagging is annually made for exportation. t8^ Morning 
Star 6 reb., What do you mean by *Cotton BondsT Wit- 
ness : Certificates of the Confederate Government repre- 
, „ «... senting say twenty bales of cotton worth so much money. 

Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or ^cotton straw. | 1891 R, Agric. Soc, Ser. 111. 11 , 637 Undecorticated 


14.. Mefr. IV. in Wr.-Walcker kotyn 

or pakclothe. c 1460 J. Kussell Bh. Nurture 035 Looxe 
Hr be. blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe nepnr ende. 
1990 Webbb ‘J'rasK (Arb.jeoA shirt of (jotten ana Breeches 
of the same, a 1616 Beaiim. & Fl. U^it without Monoy 111. 
iv. Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens for apenance. 
xjOn Boske Regie- Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market. 
x 8 aa J. Flint Lett. Atner. 91 The seamen .. dressed in striped 
cotioMs. x 84 a Bisciiopp Woollen Manuf (1869) II. X79, I 
think cotton is a more econooiical wear than woollen ; the 

E ractice of wearing cotton has grown very much within the 
tst six or seven years. 1887 Mabel Wethesal TwoN. C. 
Mauls xxiv. 171 'I'he blue cottons she mostly wore were 
washed out. 

1 6. The pile of fustinn. Ohs. 

149s Act II Hen. Vll,c. 27 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians unshome, by meanes 
wherof they pull of both the noppe and the coton ot the 
same Fustians. Ibid , And also they rayse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians^ and then take a light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth and bumeth away the 
cotton, .downe to the hard threds, in stead of shering. 

6. transf A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

IMI TURNER Herbal (156S) I j b, The lenes of centun- 
cuius haue both without [and within] a whyte wolle, or 
cottone. 1598 Lyte Dodoetts 1. xii. ao Which (the flowers 
of Folcfootej do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde. 1657 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden xiv. 98 It |the Quince-l’ree] beareth 
the Name of. .Coionen, M 9 omt think from the down, which 

B -oweth upon the Fruit, which i^ called Cotton. 1707 
EWICK Brit, Birds (1847) 1 . 146 The nest is. .bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. t866 'Treas. Bot, s. v. 
Ochrotna, The cotton (of V. LagoPus] is UMd for stuffing 
pillows and cushions. 

fb. Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Obs. rare. [So F. colon » foil follet.'] 

161 J Chooke Body of Man 65 Pubes doetn more properly 
signihe the Downe or Cotton when it ariseth about those 
parts. 

1 0. attrib. Having (short) * cotton * or soft hair. 
Obs. 

149a Ld. Treas. Ace. ,^coi. I. aoa Quhyte smal cotton 
lamskynnis to lyne this gowne. 

7. With qualifying word prefixed : corkwood 
cotton, the silky down of Ochrotna Lagofus (cf. 
SiLK-OOTTON ) ; French cotton, the silky down of 
Calotropis procera ; also the plant itself; mineral 
cotton, a metallic fibre, consisting of fine white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of liquid slag as it runs from the furnace; 
Natal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Batatas ; f petty cotton, an 
old name for Gnaphalium and allied plants ; also 
called small cotton', tphlloaophic cotton, a 
name for zinc oxide, when obtained as a white 
flocculent powder by burning zinc ; wild cotton, 
a name in Scotland for Cotton-gka88. See also 
Flax- COTTON, Gun-cotton, Lavknbkr-cotton, 
StLK -COTTON. 

1978 Lytb Dodoens 1. Ixii. 90 Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton . . It maybe called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
base : in French Petit Coton. ^ S7M Chambers Cycl. Sufp., 
Philosophic Cotton, a name given by some chemical writers 
to the flowers of rink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance. 1808 Jamieson, Wild Cotton, cotton- 
grass. .yi’nV^/iarMw polystachion, Linn. 

TI. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. attrib. or adj, (without hyphen). Made of 
cotton : said of cloth, thread, garments, etc. ; also 
in specific names of fabrics or materials, as cotton 
batting, damask, rep, russet, tick, wadding, etc. 

1958 Huloet, Cotton clothe, xylinus pannus. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stained linnen, or Coiten 'I'apestry. xbm Dam- 
riEa yoy, <2799) 1 . 384 'J'he Cotton-cloth was to make Sail. 
S75a Chambers Cycl. s. v. Paper, From the Xllth century, 
cotton MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones. 17^ 
Adam Smith W, N. iv. vii. (1869) 11 . 140 The muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies. 1895 Sir J. Bowring 
Autobiog. Recoil. <2877)319 Her hair tangled, a common cot- 
ton gown on. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. lii. (1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpose of a currency in Eastern 
Africa. . *®74 Knight Dtct. Mech. 1 . 636/2 Colton thread 
for sewing is made by laying together two or more yarns of 
equal qumity and twisting them. 1883 [.see Batting 2]. 

6. attrib, and general comb, (with or without 
hyphen), a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or crop, as cotton bole, bush, crop, field, grove, fod, 
strata, etc.; cotton-planter; cotlon-graiving^-plant- 
ing, -producing, etc,, vbL sbs. and atljs. Also 
CuTTON-PlOKKR, -PIOKINO. 

1800 Frazer Gold. Bough I. iii. 353 In the Punjaub. .when 
the *cotton holes begin to burst a 1693 Umquhart Rabelais 
III. H. 414 The Bombast and * Cotton Bushes. 2796 P. 
Browne Jamaica (17891 435 The caterpillars of these flies 
are frequently pernicious to the cotton-buhhes. s8m Mrs. 
SrowE Uncle TomxxKs\, You’ll lose your bet on the •cotton- 
crop. s86s L. Noble Icebergs 23 I'he •cotton-fields of 
Alabama. 1757 Dyer Fleece 11. (1761) 110 (Jodrelb Who 
plant the •cotton-grove by Ganges' stream. x88o Sat. Rev. 
iX. 65/9 The *001100 erowers of Louisiana. 186a Db Coin 
Cotton 4 7 '< 7 A«s(*ca 68 The *cotton‘growirtg states or America. 
S840 Ann, Reg.^ 68 Several .. gentlemen, brought up as 
•cotton planters in the United States. in Frazer Gold. 
Bough 1. iii. 353 Bhogla, a name sometimes given [in the 
to a large ^cotton-pod. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 66 
••>Te, 
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*cotton-caVes, 1987 Flemimo Contn. ffoRsssked HI. V376/R 
One pound of ^cotton candels. iM Wily Beguiled Proi. 10 
Hazl. Dodsley IX. 992 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing bot. . 
couon-candie eloquence ? 1874 Knight Diet, Mech, , *Ca/- 
toH-ehopper, an implement whi^ is dnwn over a drilled row 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row so as to leave 
the plants in bunches or bills. 1863 Morning Star 1 Jan. 6 
The rapid extension <d distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called * the •cotton 
famine i8m Art Interchange so Dec. sic/a The beauti- 
fully coloured •cotton flannels, now called cotton plush in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance. 1898 SiMMOMoa 
Dut, Iradi,^ ^Co'tondloaters, an India-rubber envelope or 
casing, in which bales of cotton are floated down some oi the 
American rivers. 2796 P. Bnowne Jamaica 435 

Bruthtts. .The •Cotton- Fly. This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. .The caterpillars of these flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotion-busnes. 1996 • May 19) U,S, Patent 
to H, Holmes for a *cotton gin. sign Meek. Mag. XV II. 430 
Memoir of Eli Whitney, tne inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
2897 Livingstone 7 'rav, xi. 904 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known as the '•Cotton- 
ground ' in India. 2791 Centl. Mag, LXl. 11. 2054 About 
three in the morning, W. Kirk’s •Cotton-mills at Barnford 
..were destroyed by fire. 1839 Baines Cotton Meunf, 906 
Ropes made cf cotton-mill waste. 1899 Smiles Seff-Help 
31 A cotton-mill was first erected at Nectingham, driven by 
horses ; and another, .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned by 
a water- wheel i86e Bartlett Dkt, A ssser., ^Cotton-mouth, 
a poisonous snakeof Arkansas. 1889 C. F. Holder Matveis 
Anim, Life 199 ‘I'he copperhead . . is also known as the 
cotton-mouth, moccasin and red-eye in the^^uth. S7U 
Chambem Cycl, s. v. Paper, *€01108 Paper, charta bomfy- 
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cina . . has been in use upwaids of 600 years. 

Hist. Lit. i. t. (185^) 1 . 59 [Letters) of tie time 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no great thickness. 
2874 Deutsch Rem. 407 Their materm) is vellum or cotton- 
paper. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 79 They were rubhed- 
in with small •Cottvn-pensills. 1871 1 yndall Fragm, Sc. 
(28791 I- *i 329 The *001100 -powder yielded a very effective 
report. 28M Wardbll Hnndbk. Gunpoivder 84 Tonite, or 
cotton powder, consists of gun-cotton thoroughly purified, 
mixed or impregnated wi^ nitrates, usually nitrate of 
barium, i860 Harvard Mem. Biog. I. 365 I'o take charge 
of building and rtinning a •cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend x I, Shrouding herself. . in 
her *0011011 print cloak, she followed him. 18^ Simmonds 
Diet. I t ode, a machine-printer, who stamps 

and dyes cotton fabrics. xBaniyestm. Reif. VII. 984 •Cotion- 
printing, paper-staining. IM4 E. Baines Hist. Lane. 1 . iv. 
1 14 The fustian made in this early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone, .strong •cotton-ribs, and 
barragon. .to which were afterwards added cotton thicksetts. 
1894 S WALLOW Gcol, Missouri (Bartlett), *Cotton Rock, a 
variety of Magnesian limestone, of a light buff or gray color, 
found ill Missouri. It is very soft when fresh from the 
quarry. t8a6 Carrington Dartmoor Pref. 8 The tail reed 
and the glossy plumes of the *cotton rush nod in the lireeze. 
187s Oliver Elcm, Bot. 11. 97a Common *€011011 Sedge. 
178a Chambers Cycl. s.v. Paper, [The paper] made by the 
Chine.se from their •cotton-shrub. 2848 Chambers' Inform, 
for People 1 . 340 The cotton shrub grows in almost every 
country where the annual iierbaceoiis cotton is found. 2683 
W. Saunders Insects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus sutu- 
rellat . . is commonly known ^ as the red-bug, or •cotton- 
stainer. W, L. Yancey in Cra*ileo/ Coifed. 393 If we 

. .organize ' committees of safety’ all over the •cotton States 
. .we shall fire the Southern heart. 1891 M. Townsend 
U..^. 66 Alabama is called tlie Cotton State because it is the 
central Slate of the Cotton Belt. 1879 Bridges Round 
World 95 Some •cotton-tails (rabbit.s). 1885 HarpePs Mag, 
May 828/9 A cotton-tail rabbit rose. 188B Star 92 July 
4/9 The * *€01108- ties’ from its w'orld-renowned forj^es. 
2777 Sfreif. S. Dolignon's Patent No. 1175 2 Colouring 
toe whole or part of the surface of . . silk or •cotton velvet. 
179s J' Aikin Country round Manepi. 259 About the time 
Mlien draw-boys were first made, cotton vehets were at- 
tempted. 1894^ Baines Hut, Lane. I. 548 *001108 waste 
dealers. 1854 Mrs. Qk’S.ky.'li. North 4 S. xxxviii, I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton-waste. 
2678 R. KfussELL] Geher 11. 1. iv. v. 94 Putting a little 
•Cotton-Weik into the hole. 2^ Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Oram. 11. xxxi. 149 Dip Cottoii-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water. 2707 G. Miege St. Gt. Brit. ii. 31 *001100- 
Wick’d Candle. 1870 Riley Missouri Rep. Insects 17 The 
•Cotlon-worm lAnomis xylina Say) is very generally iuiown 
by the name of the Cotton Army worm, in the South. 1704 
Lend. Gam. No. ^983/4 The Cargo of the Ship llamstead 
Galley . . consisting of . .•Cotton-yam, Cotton- wool!. 18*4 
£. Baines Hut. Lane, 1 . 548 Cotton-yarn dealers. 

t Cotton, ib.^ Obs. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Foisibly the same word as prec., connected with 
the sense *down, nap’, as being a sort of cloth on 
which the nap was left. Another suggestion would 
connect it with Cot sb.^ as being perhaps made 
of cot-wool, or with med.L. lottum bed-quiIt But 
evidence is wanting.] 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, In the 
16th and 17th c. largely manufactured in Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Wales {Afanckeslcr, 
Kcndcil, and Welsh cotton). 

i|^3 Act 14-5 Hen, VllI, c. 11 Any Cottons or playne 
lininge or frise, made . . in . . Lancatshyre. 199a Leland 
{Draper's Diet. >, Bolton-tipon Moore market ttondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yame. Div8k*s villages in the Moors 
almut Bolton doe make cottons 1980 R. Hitchcocx Pol, 
Plat in Arbw Gamer 11 . 266 At Rouen in France . . be sold 
our English wares, as Welsh and Manchester cottons, iflie 
Holland Camden's Brit, t, 597 In it there is a great 
traflicke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne 
webbe. Ibid, l 746 Ihis towne was of farre greater account 
, . for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
request, commonly called Manchester Cottons. 1641 Hbvlin 
Help to Hitt. (i6&>> 38; Manchester Cottons beln| famous 
in all Draper's Shops. 1754 Br. Pococke Tnw. (1889) II. a 
[Kendal manufactures] A sort ot frieze call’d Cotton, at eight 
pence a yard, .for the West Indies, for the use of the slaves. 
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cotton-cloth, which is nude of the finosC wool they can nick 
out. a sdS3 §• Damiil IdfllVt, gaj con ns well keep Cere 
To n Cotton-Bench, ns to a Velvet-Quire. 

+ Cotton, rf.8 Oif. tvrr-i. [Ct It. (ttcgHa, 

nula cotoena quince.] ? Quince. 

sdie W. Lithgow rrw. vii. (xCSe) 3x7 Malta . . a barren 
place, .but It yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Cottons, Orenges. • — 1 

Cotton CVfn), Also 6-8 ootten. [f. the 
lb. Cf. F. cotonmr (16th c. in Littrd). The original 
notion in branch II is uncertain : but sec quots. 
under Mse 2, and 1608 in ^1 

I. literally, ^ 1. trans, 1 o form a down or nap 
on ;^jto furnish with a nap, to frieze. Obs, 

I 

shall . 

Dict,^ Friiart to rub, to cotten, to ^r^e clothe, sgpt 
Florio, Cotonart^ to cotton, to bumbaoe, to thrum, or set a 
DM vj^on. 

2 . %ntr. Of cloth, etc. : To form or take on a nap, 
to rise with a niro. f Dhr. 

s6o8 [sM 4). 1706 P«ix.Lmi (Kefee|% To Caiipft, to Prise, 

or wear Nappy, as some Stuffs do. s. v. Ceftum, In 

making Hats, l o Cettan «v//, is wlien the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imbody together. iSaa Narbs, 
CottoHf to succeed, to go on prosperously : a metaphor, 
probably, from the ftnislung of cloth, which when it cottons, 
orrises to a regular nap, is nearly or quite complete 

0. tra/is. a. To furnish or clothe with cotton. 

ax66t Fuller //ofif-sAitv 7 William Cotton., 

was made Bishop of Exeter. The Queen merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those narth) that she 
ho^d that now site had welt Cottoned the West\ 

D. To atop up with cotton or cotton* wool. 

i86a H. Makryat Year in Sweden II. 393 All the Inter- 
stices cottoned up. 

o. Jig, To wrap up as in cotton or cotton-wool, 
to pad. nonce ‘Use. 

1858 I.YTTON lYhat will Ae davvv.{T).\ While that man 
..should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
1887 R._L. Stevenson in Content^, A*m LI. 477 Already in 
our society . . the bourgeois is loo much cottoned about for 
any zest in living. 

II. /f. (iWn) 

1 4 . To proiiper, succeed, ' get on ' well. Obs. 

In id-iTth c. very frequent in phrase This cottons. 

CS560 Preston Catnbyses iii Hazl. Dodsley IV. B15 How 
like ye now, my masters T doth not this gear cotton Y ii^ 
Lvlv Alex. tfrCampaspe iii. iv. Doth not this matter cotton 
as 1 would t 1591 Troub. Raipte K. yohn{\ 6 ii)%^ Como 
on Sir Friar, pi»c the locke, thisgeere d9(h cotton honsome. 
s6o8 Middleton Fam. Love 111. ii, It cottens well ; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap. x6xs Crookb Body 
ef Man 308 Afler Females are separated from their mothers 
. .they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooner 
old. 16x9 Fletcher M, Thomas iv. vii, Still Mistress 
Dorothy 7 this geer will cotton. i88x Roxb. Ball. (1884* V. 
aoa Meal- Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, a v,, * Nought cottons weel nothing turns 
out anreahle. 1877 E. Peacock A^. W. Line, Gloss., Cotton 
m .(a) To grow, to improve (Obsolescent). 

6 . To ‘ get on ' together or with each other ; to 
suit each other ; to work harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. (Const, sometimes together^ with.) 

a. of persons, etc. 

z6oS Flay Stneley in Simpson ScA. SAaks. (1878) 1 . 169 

i ohn a Nokes and lolin a Style and 1 cannot cotton, a 1640 
Iav Peregr. Schol. ixBBi) 44 The Draper said. Truth and 
he should cotten well enouen. 1660 T. M. C. WalAer'sflist, 
Jndeyend. iv. 46 [I'he Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together, a 1700 B. E. Viet, Cant. 
Crew 8. V., They don't cotton, they don't a^ree well. x88i 
Mrs. C. Prabo Policy l^P. I. x. vis All I ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she's set her heart on. 
b. of things. 

1567 Dr ant Horace, A rte Poet tie A v, That first with 
midst, and middst wiih laste. May cotten, and agree. 18x4 
T. Adams Devits Banquet 54 Our secure Hues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten. zfiga Needham AW/nTM'/ 
Mare Cl. X63 These things do not cotten well. 1840 Lady 
C. Bury Hist, of Flirt xviii. The vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral, .did not * cotton ' with lively ideas. 

6 . To agree, to fraternize. Const, together, with, 
rarely in. Cotton up : to make friendly advances, 

* make up* to, strike up a friendship. 

1848 Mercurius Elenctiens a6 Jan, iTAomasson Tracts 
Brit. Mus.CCCXLVIl. Na as. 64)Unle8s Harry Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for him. 
z66S Shadwbll Sullen Lovers iv, O rare I how we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is ! 1695 Congreve Love 
for L, III. V, 1 love to see 'em hug end cotten together, like 
Down upon a Thistle. 1786 Amory Bnncle (1825) III. 79 
He pledged me and cottoned in a very diverting way. ttaa 
Scott lutylxx. Didst see. .how the old gcildsmith cottoned 
in with hu beggarly countryman T 1B39 Fraser's Mag. XI, 
142 Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation. tfi84 Verby Pay tsa (Farmer) You stop here 
and cotton up to the gipsies. s888 Hugh Conway hiving 
or Dead xiv, 'Then you cottoned up '! suggested Valentine. 

' Not a bit of it said Vigor, ' He began to patronise me*. 

7 . To 'take’ to, attach oneself to\ to become 
drawn or attached to. 

1805 Knox ft Terr Corr. xxiL 164, 1 did not thoroughly 
cotton to your intended course of reeding. B840 Dickbnr 
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Old C, ShipjmflL ' t don^t ot^eetio Short,* Om Rayi* *bat 
I cotton to Codll^. aS74 TaoU4>n LesefoAtum xvuL z|8 
You tee. ahe had nobody rIrr naar htr. A irirt muft ootton 
and who uvaa Iboret slit Mrr. C Prabd 
Potuy ^ A*. 11 , xii. R14 , 1 objoot to ymi perRooally* I have 
never cottoned to you ftom the moment 1 eet oyee upon 
you. 

Coistoilf V.* dial. fPerh. the same word ai 
prec., tense 3, in ironical use ; cf. line one's jacket 
ud lambskin vb. in same sense.] trans^ To beat, 
thrash. 

Gayton Pleas. Kotos tit. xl. 147 To Cotton (or they 
My) ones Coat, that is, to baste it. 1748 Exmoor ScoUing 
D. S.) 3t Zey sick a Word more, chell cotton thy 
Waistecoat. 1883 Mbr. Toooood yorksA. DM, 1 give 
a good cottoning tfto *t Roidle. 1889 Loused Gloss., 
*0 beat or thrash, s888 Elworthv W, Somerset 
Wjn^-bk., Cotton, to liog ; to thrash. 

Ootton, obs. f. CoT-TowK. 

Oottonado (kp‘t'n«^d). Also ootosmade. [a. 
Y^cotonnade cotton cloth: see -aok.] A name 
for various cotton fabricib especially of coarse or 
inferior quality ; cotton check. Also atlrib. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Cotonmade (Frendi), cotton 
check, sISe H. Mareyat Year in Sweden 11 . 440 Where 
cotonnadee and Orleans stuffs have replaced the durable 
homespun, ills G. W. Cable Mad. DelpAine vi, 3a A 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade. i8|s Har^e 
Ma^Kpr. 709/1 Blue cottonade pantaloons. 
tCo*ttonary, a. Obs. rat O-'^. [f. CoTTOirxA 
+ -ABT.] Of the nature of cotton, cottony. 
sM Sii T. Browne Hydriot. 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows, .sometimes, .fastenM unto Leavea 

Cottondom (kp*t’ndam). [See -dom.] 

x^ Farmer Americanisms, Cottondom, the region in 
which cotton is grown ; also cottonia. 

t Cottoned (kp‘t*nd), ppl. a. Obs. [f. Cotton 
V. and sb. + -JBD.J 

1 . Of cloth : Having a nap, friezed. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot.i. 164, viii elne of colony t 
quhit clath to lyne the saim hos. 1998 Florid, Panno 
accottonaio, cottoned urfreezed cloth. 1599 Minsheu Sp. 
Diet., Loba/rizada, a freeze cossoi'k, or cottoned cassocke. 

2 . Of a plant : Clothed with down. 

1578 Lyte Dotioens 1. xii. ao The stem or stalke Is .. as It 
were cottoned with Hue heare of a span lung. 

Cottonea*. [f. Cotton sb. + -ek.] A Turkish 
fabric of cotton and silk satinet. (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858.) 

Cottonaar rare. [f. Cotton sb. + 

-KER cf. mod.V. coionnUr.\ A cotton- manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spinner. In 17th c. ap- 
plied to the makers of ' Kendal cotton 
i8x< Brathwait Strappado 189 TitU, To all true-bred 
Northern Sparks, of the generous society of the Cottoneers. 
1&43 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 539 The false fleeting Association 
uf these Lancashire Cottoneers. 

Oottonar (kp*t*naj). [f. Cotton v. -t- -bb 1. Cf. 
OF. cotonneor, -ere, f. coton Cotton, down, nap.] 

1 . One who cottons, friezes, or puts a nap on cloth. 

*557 det 4-5 Phil, Ijr Mary c. 5 | xa Persons, .of the Art 

or i^ience of Sheermen, Cottemers or Frisers. 1789 Dublin 
Mercury 16-19 Sept, s/a The journeymen cotteners and 
nappers in the woollen manufactury of .. Dublin. 1871 A. 
S. Harvey in Cd. Words 608 The drapen, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury, 

2 . A local name for the Water Elder {Viburnum 
Lantana), from its white cottony appearance. 
(Britten Sc Holland.) 

Go*tt01l-graas« A general name for the 

species of tlriophorum, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

1597 Gerarur Herbalx. xxi. 1 1. 37 Cotton grosse groweth 
vpon bogs. 1854 S. I'HOMSON Wild FI. 111. (ed. 4) 170 The 
haro-taif cotton grass, .blossoms in March, jErrERiKS 

Red Deer ii. aB Acres of cotton-grass, waving like little 
white flags in the wind. 

Cottonian tk^tJuTiiin). nonce-wd. [Cf. Cot- 
tonopolis.] One wh(-se interests are in Ine cotton 
trade; a member of the 'Manchester school* of 
politicians or economists. 

1846 Ld. Ashburton in Croker Papers III xxiv. 77 
Cobden's speech to the French economists showed great tact 
and ability. That is a very clever Cottonian, and hu charac- 
ter puzzles me. 

Co*ttoili]lgv vbl. sb. [f. Cotton v. + -INO '>.] 
The actiononiiezing cloth. 

XS85 Act 8 EHm. c. 7 8 4 No Person ftrading in] Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shall use or exercise the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. 

CottonilO (ky't'noiz). v. [f. Cotton sb. -ize.] 
trans. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short staple 
resembling cotton. Cf. Flax-Cotton. 

Hence Oo'ttoniBOd ppl. a., Oo'ttonlalng vbl. sb. 
i8St M;; DEaMOTT in fml. R. A^ric, Soc. XII. 1. S4X The 
causes which, .led him to experiment upon flax, for the 
purpose of ' cottonising * it. ihid. S46 The specific gravity 
of tne cottonized substance w'ill also be precisely similar to 
that of cotton itself sQs3 Wilson Ibid. XIV. t. 199 The 
attempt . . to cottonise flax has been discovered to be really 
no novelty. 189a Times 19 Aug. xo Cottoniang and woollen- 
izing fibres to imitate fine cotton or wool 

Ootton lord, cotton-lord. A wealthy oot- 
ton-manttfacturer ; a magnate of the cotton trade. 

s8a3 CoRiETT Rur. Rides (1^5) 1 . 399 Oh, Ohl The 
cotton Lords are tearing 1 1847 J. W. Croker In C. Papers 
(1884) HI. XXV. zoe Heljpiag to raise a gigantic fortune for 
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tomeMM lanl M KwiciniMis. MT.Oonmc/^ 
ij Owr.ligloa..loolnMtema^^ 
pMTM eMMa-wonur to b. n pnd^ m tiw .mil ft tb* 
wealthiest cotton-lord. .. 

CtoMoMenoy /»%• ,P- 

CoTtoN, after aristocracy ; see -OBAOT, j i ne class 
who have risen to wealth through the cotton trsoe ; 
the cotton-planting or cotton-spinning interest 
1843 Ford HemdbS Spain t 11. 343 I’O oriiave that he 
[Espartero] was the tool of the Maocnester Ccttofiocracy* 
18^ Webster, Cottonocraiy, the ootton plantera, or eOtten- 
plsntlng Interest, in the Southern States of the Amerioea 
UnioiL a 1878 M. Collins Pen Sketehee I. sox The greet 
gulf between the sristocnicy and theoottonoci^. 

So Co^tkonoexatt, nonee-wd. [cf. aristoerai\ see 
-orat], a member of the cottonocracy ; a cotton- 
lord. 

1843 Ford Hemdbh. Spain II. 6 i 3 One little white slave 
of a Manchester cottonocrat. 

Cottonopolis (kpt’np'pfllis). ff- Cotton, after 
metropolis^ ' Cotton City ’ ; a sobriquet for Man- 
chester as tne centre of the cotton industry. 

x888 B, QuARrrcH Catal. of MSS. 3503 It. .deserves to be 
printed InManchester . . as a memorial of the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonopolis, 
t OcttO&OUi, d* Obs.rare'^^. [f. COTTON + 
-otjs; ef. mod.F. cotonneux.] Of tne nature of 
cotton, cottony. 

1864 Evelyn Sylva (1778) asx There is a Sallx. .In which 
the Julus bears a thick cot toiious substance. 
Cottm-piolrar. a* One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant ; also, a machine for 
doing this. b. A macnine for cleaning and dress- 
ing cotton. So Oottos-pioking. 

1849 Set. Amer. V. xqa New Cotton Picker. 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) Herald y Nov., Cotton Picking Machine .. The 
wheels are four f^t apart to enable it to cover a row of 
cotton plants. 

Co'tton plant, ootton-plaiit* Aplantthst 
yields cotton ; a plant cf the genus Cossypium or 
of an allied genus. 

X75X Chambers Cvcl. s. v. Cotton, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, called, by hatanWu, gossipium herbaceum, 
which creeps along the ground. 1759 tr. Adamson's Voy. 
Senegal xst The indigo and cotton plants di'iplayed a most 
lovely verdure. xlesT. D. FosesoKE Encyct. Anti^. (18^3) 
1 . 430/a The Ancients knew two kinds of cotton plants, the 
Bombax and Gossypium. XI84 De Coin Cotton 4> Tobacco 
148 The tap-root, which is the main support of the cotton- 
plant. 

Co'tton-Bded, ootton oood. The seed of 

the cotton-plant, which furnishes an oil resembling 
olive oil, and fodder for cattle. Also attrib. and 
comb., as cottonseed meal, oil ; cotton^seed cleamr, 
huller. mill, planter, 

*795 J* Aikin Country round Manch. r6o The spinners 
hod begun topickthe husks of cotton-seeds from their wool. 
183X Great ExAib,, fury Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained from it, after the ex- 
prassion of the oil. xBpx Phatmac. Jml. 97 lune itfafa 
Feeding the cows on cotton seed and cottonseed meal. 189s 
Scotsman xa Nov. 6/6 Witness had manufactured soap 
from cottonseed oil mucilage. 

Co*ttoiX-Bpi3l3l6r. 8i< A workman who spins 
cotton. 

1805 fml. XIV, 481 Tames Heywood, art. 53, by 
trade a cotton-spinner, was oamitted into t' e Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 131 Cotton-spinners 
are generally well paid. 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 
cotton ; the owner of a cotton mill. 


1788 in Manchester Directory (15 persons so described). 
X79a Specif. Kelly's Patent No. 1879. i William Kelly, of 
Lanark . . Cotton spinner. xBgg Sir R. Prel Sp. in ron- 
blanque Eng. under q Admimst. (1837) III. aa6 That the 


King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner, that he might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 183a Tennyson 
Third Feb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some love 
England and her honour yet. 

So Co'ttOBHiptzuiaary, a place where cotton is 
spim : Oo'ttoiuipinBliiff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1839 W. Chamrbkb Tour Holland 65/z The apectacte of 
cotton-spinneries placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries. .*««3 Carlyle 
Past A Pr, 111. iv, All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 
X84R Tennyson Edwin Morru taa ' Go ' (shrill d the cotton- 
spinning choru^ 

Co*tton-^tUstle. A tall species of thistle, 
Onopordum Acanthium, entirely covered with 
white cottony down. 

x^ Turner Karnes oj Herbes, AcaHfhium,.fnaya be 
crITm in cnglishe otethistle . . or gum thintle, or cotten 
thistle, becRuse it is gummy and the leaues hane in them a 
thynge lyke cotten. x6xi Cotgb. s.v. Argentin, Chardon 
arvmtin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle . . Cotton-Thistle, the 
wilde white ThUtie. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (cd. 4) 
345 The .. cotton-thistle {Onopordum acanthium), white 
with its woolly covering, is known to most. 

Co*ttoxi-tree. ootton tree. 1 . A name for 

various species of Bombax and Eriodendrtm. 

[139s Huloet, Cotton tree, gossampinus.^ 1670 PM. 
Trans. V. xxsa The I'ree, call'd the Cfotton-tree, bearing a 
kind of Down which also is not fit fo spin. 1897 Damhm 
Voy. (1739) 1 . 164 The White Cotton-tree grows like an 
Oak.. They bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk- 
Cotton. 1334 M. G. Lewis yml. W. Ind. 8x3 I'he first 
cotton trees which 1 saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cyct. VI 11 . 91/2 The Cotton-plant, or Gornyplum, 
must not be confounded with the Ck>tton-trec, Bombax, or 
Eriodendron. 



OOTTOirWZSD. 


COITOH. 


2 , A name for Vihtmum Lantana an^ Pi^puhts 
nigra \ in U^. applied to PleUanus occidentalism 
also « Cotton-wood. 


1^ 'J'. JoiiNHON Grrardt's Herbal 1490 (Britten ft Hol- 
leno), I enc^uired of a. country man in Muiex if he knew any 
name of tht« [yibarnum Lantana\\ he amiwered, it was 
called the Cotton*tree, by reason fd the softnesse of the 
leave*. iSot Praa Sourass Afissiu. ni. App. 5 The cotton 
tree is the onlv tree of this province except some scrubby 
pines and cedars. it|B Loudon Arbarttum (Britten s 
Holland <, The female of Po^uImm nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury Sl Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped in a 
lieautiful white cotton. it6t Miss Pratt J^lewer. PI. 
III. 11a (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree* . . One 
of its common names is Cotton I'ree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots. x 96 $ Chatnberg 
Encycl. b . v . Plants 'llie North- American plane, or button- 
wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. 

Cettonweed. a name for the apecieaof Qna- 
phalium and the allied genera. 

is6a Turnkr Herbal 11. 11 b, Cottenwede . . hath lytle 
sone leaues whiche aome vse for downe or stuffinge of 
beddes. xgM Gbraror Herbal cxcv. 515 Of cotton weede. 
or Cudweecle. 1718 Quimcv Cempl. t>irP‘ 83 Cotton-weed 
IS of little or no use now. tl6i Miss Psatt Plovter PL 
HI. t 83 . 

Co'ttoiiwood, co’tton-wood. The name 

of several species of poplar ^^Pcpulus') iu U.S. ; so 
called from the cotton-like substance sunounding 


the seeds. Also cottonwood tree. 

s8s3 J. D. Humtks Captivity 140 River bottom lands., 
support large growths of trees, consisting of cotton wood 
{pt^ulns anetdnta). sSay J. CooritR /'m/riV ii. He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
itSi Maynn Reid Scalp Hunt, xviii, A shady clump of 
cotton-woods invited us to rest. 

b. Comb. Oottonwood dagger, the name of a 
moth {Acronycta populi)^ the larva of which feeds 
on these trees. 


1870 UiLKY Missouri Rep. Insecis 1 rg. 

Cotton-wool, cotton wooL 

1 . Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolls of the plant ; raw cotton. 
s6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 544 In this Countrey is 

g reat store of Gotten wooll, whereof the Indians make line 
nnen cloth. i 6 s 3 H. Cocan tr. Piute's Trav. _lv. ais 
lliey apparel themselves with Studs made of Silk and 
Cotten-wool. 1704 Lend, Gat. No. 398^4 Tlie Cargo., 
consisting of .. Cotton-yam, Cotton-woolT, &c. 18x3 Van- 
siTTART an Examiner I h^x. txtf’L) 'ITic Import of Cotton 
Wool from the United States. 1868 Rockhs Pel, Ecen. ii. 
(1876) IX In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spina the cotton- wool. 

t b. pi. Obs, 

sM L. Roukrts Merck. Map Cemmerce xi8 Tlie com- 
modities that are found here, .are cotton woolls. . wax, cotton 
and grograrn yarne. 

2 . The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
quilting, packing fragile articles, etc. 

1870 Emrrson Sec, 4- Seht. iv. 65, I know no remedy 
against it but cotton-wool, or the wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the eai-s of his sailors. 1875 T. W. Higcinson Hist . 
U. S. X. 79 A coat thickly quilts with cotton- wool. 1884 
Harpers Mag. Oct. 522/3 I'hey are. .boxed in cotton-woed. 
b, (XvO cotton-rvooL 

S869 Miss Mulocr Weman's Kingd. 11 . 45 Letty would 
never 1)e happy unless she lived in clover and cotton-wouL 
1890 J. Pays Unmt Million II. xxix. 830X0 he in cotton- 
wool IS a phrase significant of superfluous comfort. 

8. attrib, and Comb. 

i860 . 9 /f/. Rev. IX. 65/2 An increase of competition in the 
cotton-wool market. 1870 Tyndall Fragm. He. xi. (1871) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Hence Cotton-wool v. {nonce-wd.), to stuff or 
close (the cars) with cotton- wool. 

1837 Motley Cerr. 3 May, Cotton-wooling your earn ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause. 

Cottony (k/rt'ni\ a. [f. Cotton sb. + -t.] 

1 . Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cotton-wooL 
1578 Lytk Dedoens 1. Ixi. 88 With small, narrow, ft very 
Boue'eottonie leaues. x6ts Cotgr., Lans^imux . .Coxx^oxSt. 
downie, mo.ssie. 2693 Evei.vn De la Quint. Compl. Card. 
II. 14a 'Fhe Cottony sides of their leaves. 2804 Jrnl. 
XII. 5s 8 Leaves, .cottony underneath. 2876 Harley 
Med. 415 Amental £.\ogens, with, .numerous cottony seeds. 
2 . Resembling cotton, of the nature of cotton; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton. 

26^ Evrlvn SyhM (1679) a8 Oaks bear also a knur, full 
of A cottony mutter, of which they anciently made wick 
for their lamps and candles. 2717 Philip Qtusrll 170 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature, a 2852 Audubon in 
Coues Birds N. W'. (1874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood tree. 

Cot-town, oottown (kpt,taun). Sc. [f. Cot 
sb.^ + Town.] a village or hamlet of cot-houses. 

tiU/i in Cartul. Aberdeen 8 (Jam) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the la side of the said lonyng on the north 
part, and the hospitale on the south side. isi6x Eeg- Si. 
Andrtnvs Kirk Sess, (1889) L1T4 To put hyr in conjunct fe 
of the cottoun of Forret. 2823 J Headrick Agrtc. P'er. 
/arshire 137 Cottagers are collected in small villages, called 
cottowns, where they occupy a bouse and garden, and some- 
times keep a cow, under the farmer. 

Oott-quean, var. of Cotquxa.k. 

Oottrel, -il, var. of CoTTgHEL. 

Cotty (kpti), a. dial, [f. Cor sh.^ -i- -t.] 
Of the nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 

1789 A. VouNC Ann, Agrie. XI. 980 (Kent, Rornney 
Mnrtk) A cotty fleece isclean, but so matted tog^her in its 
fibres, that no art can separate them. 
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Cottar, -yen, oba. ff. Conin, ConAant. 

tCotnl. Obs, [ad. L. cotula iyotyld) a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint.] «*CoTVLB i. 

ct^ Pediad, on linsb. iil 1165 Of that thei doo vui 
cotufs iu a suine (L. empkora\ of wynea trie» IMd, xi. 
^83^r gipse, or askes twey cotula no wronge Till wynea 

11 Co*tllllk, t OOttlle. [A med-L. appli- 
cation of Lh coiuia ;sce prec.) referring to the shape 
of the flower : Lyte has the anglicized form ct>tule!\ 
A genus of Compositm, allied to camomile. 

1378 Lytk Deetoeue ti. xxx. 186 Tha secood kindefof wilde 
Camomill) is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Ceiula 
/eeiida.. thirde kinde is called Cotula non fmtida,.\ 
haue Knglhhed it Unsaucrie Camomill, foolish Alistbes, and 
White Cotula without sauour. The fourth kinde may wet be 
called Cetula hUea^ seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula. 1601 Chebtkr 
Love's Mart. (1878) 87 White Cotula. 

Ootunnita (ktHn naii). Min. [Named after 
Dr. Cotugna of Naples : see -ITX.] Native lead 
chloride found in while acicnlar crystals in the 
emter of Vesuvius. 

[iSay Amer. yml. Sc. XII. 185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Cotunnia.l ^ s8^ Allan 
Man, Min. 204 Cotunuite . . fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. Philups Veeuv. x. aStj Chloride of Lead — 

*Cotunnite*— found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava. 

Co-tutor, Co-twin, Co-twiBt: see Co- pref. 

Cotwal, var. Kotwat. an Indian police-officer. 

II Cotyle (k^Tili). [Gr. norvXrf (in L. form 
cotyla) a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1 . Cr. Antiq. See quots. (Not in English use.) 

1707 Flovfr Physic. Pulse iVatth »P>t Gulen Bleeds 

Youth of fourteen Years one Cotyla. that is, ten Ounces. 
1857 BiKCii Anc. Pottery 11858) II. 96 The cotyle. ox coty- 
los. is supposed to have been a deep cup.. It was also a 
measure of li<iuid capacity. 

2 . Attat. and Zoo/, a. The acetabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects, 
b. One of the cup-shaped suckers on the ‘arms* 
of cephalopods, or on tne heads of leeches, trema- 
tuid worms, etc. 

288a Syd Sec. Lex.. Cotyle, tlie acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint. Al‘^>, a cup-shnped organ, of which there are 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 
attaches itself. 

Cotyladon (k^dilrdan). In 6 ooUlidon. [a. 
1.. cotyledon the plant navel woit or pennywort, a. 
Gr. xorvAiyflurv (f. MorvKff ; see prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker of an octopus, also in senses i, 2 
below. Sense i was used in Fr. by Par^ (i6lh c.). 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
by Linnnrus.] 

1 . J*liys. One of the separate patches of villi on the 
foetal chorion of Ruminants ; also applied to the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous memljrane. 


Formrriy applied also to the less separated lobules of the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placenta:. 

1545 Raynolo Byrth Mankyude 11. vii. (1643) Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the wl^h the conception and 
feature is tyed and fa«'.tened in the Matrix. 1634 T. John- 
son tr. Parry s Chirurg. iil xxiii. (1678) 85 The Cotyledones 
[of the Uterus] .. are nothing else than the orihees and 
mouths of Che Veins ending in that place. 2684 tr lionet's 
Merc. Compit. xiv. 513 Cassia, .relaxeth the Womb, and 
weakens the Cotyledons. 1787 Hunter in PhiL Trans. 
LXXVII. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, a.s in those of ruminating animals. 
2860 Huxlkv I n( rod. Class. Anim. 97 A foetal cotyledon 
half separated from the maternal cotyledon of a cow. 

2 . Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crussu- 
lacese, having thick succulent peltate leaves ; the 
British species is C. Umbilicus, popularly called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

1602 Holland Pliny II. 237 Cotyledon, named in Inline 
Vmbilicus Veneris, is a pretty httle herb, hauing ..a leafe 
thick and faity, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone tumetb, and therupon it took the fore- 
said name in Greek. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece ii. iii. 404 
We have now . . Cotyledons, Chrysanthemums. 1862 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. 11 . 319 Cotyledon 1 Penny-wort). 

8 , Bot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants (Phanerogam.-;) ; the seed-leaf. 

'I'hc number of cotyl^ons in the seed serves as an impor- 
t.'int basis of classification of Angiosperms into Monocoty- 
ledons (=Endockns) with one cotyledon, and Dicoty- 
ledons ( ^Exoolns) with two ; in Gyinnospcrms the number 
varies, being usually more than two. 

[The term was introduced by Liniucus, and w.ts esp. 
applied by him to those seed-leaves which are not them- 
selves de|^*>itaric-. of nutriment, but act as organs of ab- 
sorption, in which he saw an analogy to the function of the 
cotyledons of the placenta (sense i). Cf. Gaertner De 
Fructibus (1788) clxii ) 

[1732 laNNAiva Philos. Bet. 54 Cotyledon, corpus latcrale 
seminis, bibulum, caducum.^ Ibid. ^ Cotyledones aniiaa- 
Uum proveniimc e VUcUo ovi, cut punctum vitx innasdtur ; 
er^o Folia seminalia plantarum, qneeCorculum involvenint, 
iidem sunt.) 2776 J. lAoelntrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. 2845 Linolby Sck. Bot. i. (1858) 28 
The embryo consists of three parts, the radicle, or young 
root, the cotyledons, or young leaves, and the plumule, or 
young stem. 1875 HBNNrrr ft Dysr Sacks' Bot. 11. v. 443 
In some CupreswneiB there are from three to nine, and in 
some Aniitcarieab' whorls of four cotyledons ; while among 
the AbietSnem there are. .four or even as many as fifteen. 


Oottl^'dOSialf A rare. [f. prec, 4 -al Qeu 
accormng to L. analogy than *ab)-] «* Comjh 

DOKAKT. 

189a Owiot ia L(Pe A, Sedgtokk 11 . 193 It rendiKls me of 
the germ of a gmly tree between two fot colyledona) 
leaves. sSyg — m Blake ZooL Pke£ xu, Aimular, discoid, 
a^ledonal, and diffused plaoentia, 

Gotyl^'donary a rare, [f. as prec, -ah.] 
Of or pcTtaininjg to a cotyledon. 

2839 Lindlby A«/, Syst. Bot. 305 The need has its embryo 
lying in one end of the albumen, within which its coiy- 
ledonar extremity is enclosed. 

OotyledLonary (k/rUlrddnlri), a. [f. as prec, 
+ -Aliy : corresp. to mod.F. cotyl/donaire], 

1 . Bot, Of the nature of a se^-leaf. 

1834 Bushman in Cirr. Sc, II. 97/9 These seed-lobes, or 
cotyledonary bodies. s88a Vines Sachs* Bot, 501 llie 
Embryo [in Cycadem) endoied in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. 

2 . r/tys. Characterized by the presence of cotyle- 
dons (see CoryLKDOK 1). 

2888 Kollbston ft Jackson Anim, L\fe 367 The tion- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the \iUi are 
scattered, or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Ru^ 
minantid\. 

Cotyle'donoid. Bot. [f- as prec. + - 0 ID,J 
2863 Behkelrt Brit. Mosses Gloss. 3x2 Cptyledonotds, a 
term applied to the germinating threads of Inosses, from a 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Phae- 

CotyladonOlUi (kjfJtilrdSuos), a. [f. as prec, 
+ -OUS.J 

1 . Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. 
2830 Lindley Nat. Svst. Bot. 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. 288s Syd, 
Soc. Lex., Cotyledonous piaieutn. 

2 . Embryonic, * in the germ*, {notue-use.') 
288s MRS. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland IL 49 What 

cotyledonous Beethovens . . broke the strings of that Broad- 
wood ‘grand.* 

Cotyliform tilif^im), a. Bot. [ad. L. type 
'‘^colyltfortnis, f. iotyla\ see Cotyle and -foum.] 
Cup-shaped. 

*•35 . 1 ..iNDi.EY Inifvd. Bot. (1848' XI. 35a Cotylifertn, 
resembling rotate, but with an errcc limb. 

CotyllgerOUB (kplili*d3&-3b), a. [f. L. eotyla 
(see CdTYLE) -h -OBROUB.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs. In mod. Diets. 
Cotylo* (kptili?). Combining fonn of Gr. ttoriiksf, 
tebrvkos : see C'otyle ; ns in ootylo-pubio, -Bacral, 
cuijs.f pertaining to the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

1890 Todd Cycl. A'nat. V. 132/2 llic cotylo-iacral rib of 
the mum. Ibid, 139/9 The cotylo pubic arch . . resists the 
starting outward of the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch. 

Cotyloid (kp’tiloid), a. Anal. [ad. Gr. irorv- 
koub'fp cup- shaped i sec Cotyle and -oid.] 

Shaped like a cup : applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hipjoint (c. cavity^, and to parts 
in connexion with this ; also to the coxal cavity in 
insects (cf. Cotyle 2). 

1760 White in Phil. Trans. LI. 67B The cotyloid cavity 
greatly dimini.shed in sice. s8a6 Kirby ft Sr. Eniomel, 
u8a8) 111 . xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket mr coty- 
loid cavity). 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 68a 'J'he synovial mem- 
brane . . covers the acetabulum, being continued . . over the 
surfaces of the cotyloid linment. 

Cotylophorons (kptilp-fSras), a. Zool [ad. 
Gr. type “xoruXo^dp-or (f. Kori/krj hollow vessel, 
etc. + -^bpot bearing) -ous.] 

Having a cotyledonary placenta; belonging to 
the Cotylophora or typical Ruminants of Huxley's 
classification of Mammalia. 

Cotyn, oba. f. Cotton. 

t CotSOO'ks. Obs. A corruption of Cod's 
Hooks (the nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or exclamation. Cf. Adzookb, Gadzooks, Zooks. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Redbo. 1. i, 1 trudg'd along os fast, 
'Cotzooks, As Porter with a Billet Doux. 

Oou, Couard, obs. ff. Cow, Coward. 

Goxioll (kantj'\ Forms: 4 6 ooaohe, 

oowoh(e, (5 kouohe, onohe, 6 ohoche, ooooh, 
7 ooutch\ 7- oouoh. [a. F. couche (i3thc)» 
earlier OF. culcke, f. coucher: sec Couch 
1 . A frame or structure, with what is spread over 
it (or simply a layer of some soft substance), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep ; a bed. 
Now, in litcr.ary use, a general or vague tenn» 
implying that on which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary language a bed or not 
1340 Ayenh. iji feh .. vrille woi^ eche ni^t ml bed and 
mine couche mid mine teares. e Chaucer L, C. JK 
Prol. 99 (MS. Gg.), 1 bad men scnulde me myn couche 
make. 1493 PetroniUa xoi Brought to hir couch and 
lyenge there bedrede. 1333 Covkrdalb e Sam. xi. 9 At 
euen be wente to lye him downe for to slope vpon his 
couche. x6n3 Cockbram, Couch, a little bed. 2737 Gray 
Bard il i, Low on his funeral couch he lies I 18^ J. Gra- 
hams Sabbnth 8c Wafting glad tidings to the rick man’s 
couch. i8m Macaulay lust. Eng. Til. 664 Hosmtality 
could offer little more than a coach of straw. 2839 Tenny- 
son Geraint k Enid 737 The maiden rose And left her 
maiden couch, and robed heioelC 
b. transj, and fig. 



ootrccBC. 


oovcs. 


ijIb WvcLnr/M. Izir. to Aad th« valcl of Adm la to iK« 
Miche r««Qroff plaeo} of drooet. rsfoo KwaAw #> 
(raw, 0706 Sir Ywmw pold (rm in tho fold% Aod laado a 


koueho opoa hu thdde. 1576 FLaaiiiio Patw^ E^ki, 064 

Nataro hath not given unto men their, .beh ‘ 

the couche of ctMeawnesae. eCag Bacoh 


1019 lii.%!cLAaKa Trav,Ai/x If he can ea^re 
froety with a couch of enow beneath the canopy of heaveii. 

to. ?An allowance for the night Obs, [Tbp 
original baa<ofi^^.] 

tMi F. Tatc HmntK, Ord, Edw, //, 1 18. is Amonget 
them al thei ehal take for their coch two picheni of wiM| 
y galont of been, vj candele, a tortie, etc. 
f Erroneons rendering of L. mlnculum bed-room. 
tgSo Wyclif z Kintit xa. 30 Benadab flcynge weate. .into 
the cowch that was Deeide the hed place. — • Matt, vL 6 
Eatre in to thi couche, and the dore ichet, preye thi fadir 
ill hidlie. 

2 . The lair or den of a wild beaat (oAr.) ; now 
j/cr. the burrow of an otter. 

1998 Tkxvisa SartA. Dt P, A. xviu. xxvi. (1495) 78c Yf 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchytb 
them ayen. ^1410 Avow, Arih. xii, Men myjte i^te nit 
cowche kenne For howundea and for alnyn men, That he 
hade draun to hie denne. 1539 Covkrdalb xxxviii. 39 
Hia whelpes .. luricinge in their couches. 1674 N. Cox 
Gvntl, Recreat. 38 If a Boar intenda to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort. 1B34 Mxdwin Angler In IVales II. 159 
A dog-otter, .rushed from hia couch among the roots. 

3 . An article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on ; a loun^ ; now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by naving a half-back and head-end 
only. 

c 1490 Merlin xxix. sBoThei. .aattedoun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of alike, a 1^ Ld. Bbbnxbs 
Huon IviL 194 He . . sat downc . . on a couch^ Mi J. Done 
Hist Septuagint 179 Ten Table- beds or Couches of case 
which had the feete of Silver. 1701 Rowa SteP^ 

Moth. 11. i. They who loll’d at home on lazy Couches. 1871 
K. Ecus CatuUus Ixi. 173 See one seated. .Tis thy lord on 
a Tyrian Couch. i88{^ Upkolstereits Catal. Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, coutoatiog of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
six Chairs. 

t 4 . A cloth spread upon a table for a meal. Obs, 
CS460 J. Russell, ifife. Nurture 187 Lay a clothe on ^ 
table, a cowche it is called ft said. 1313 Bk. Keruynge in 
Bit dees Bk. 368 Laye a cluth, a couche, it is called, take 
your fclawe that one ende, ft hulde you that other ende. 

6. A layer, straCiun, bed ; csp. a layer or coat of 
paint, varnish, etc. 

ifi6x in 1 '. Birch Hist R. Soc. 1 . ss luiy on four or five 
couches more.. When the last couen is well dried, rub it 
.smooih. 1698 M. l.isiEK Journ, Paris (1690) 3 Digging in 
the Royal Physick Garden, and sowing bb Couches, /did. 
55 The first a or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
1735 Diet Polygre^k. s.v. Couck^ I'he gold wire-drawers 
also use the word Couch, for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be gilded or silvered. 1736 
Diet Arts 4 * Sc. s.v. Porcelain, On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. sBs9 Gijllick ft Timbs t^aint. aoz The artist., 
spreads a thin couch of oil or varnish over the colours. 

6 . Alalting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping ; also the Boor 
or frame upon which il is laicl. 

i6z5 Markham Ping. Housew. (1649^ 334 When, .for want 
of looking lo the Couch, and not opening of it . . it come or 
sprout at both ends. s6i6 Surfl. ft Mabkh. Countrie 
P'orme 556 A great big couteh or heape a yard thicke or 
better. 1743 Land. 4 Country Bresv. 11. (ed. a) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern, Couch, and Kiln. 
<11815 Fohby yoc. /£. Anglia, Check, to begin to germinate, 
a. . . Wley on the couch in the malthouse. 1875 Ukb Dut 
Arts 111 . 187 s.v. Malting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four hours, .the couch is broken, that is, the pliuiks 
composing the front of it are removed. 

b. Also in analogous uses, e. ^ of hemp. 

1849 Jml. R. Agric. Sot. X. i- 178 The gleans [of hemp! 
fire lifted on to the ground, and form a couch. .If suffer^ 
to remain longer in the couch it beats and rots. 

t 7 . Applied by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in sestivation. Obs, 
sfiys Gsbw Anal, Plants 1. v. 8 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various . . The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and nuny other double Flowers. Then the Con- 
cave-Couch, as in Bltitta.riaJtorealdo. .Da>.sies, and ail others 
of an agreeing form : where tl»e first apparent Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in CoucIl 

8 . JVaut, = Coach sb. a. 

1769-1850 [.see Coach sd, a]. 

9 . Paper Manuf. A board covered with ftlt or 
flannel on which the sheets of palp are placed to 
be pressed. (Cf. Coucii i;.^ 6, CoucBEB^.) 

18B6 W. A, Haeuis Techn, Diet, Fire Insur. i.v. Conch- 
eng, Transferring^ the sheets of pulp from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or flannel, called 'couches’. 

10 . attrib. and Comb,, as couch foot\ (in sense 
6), couch-bushel, frame, -gauge (see quots.1 ; 
t oouohrbed, a couch used as a bed, a bed with- 
out canopy or honpngs; so oouoh-bedatead ; 
oouoh-mate, a bedfellow; oouoh-roll, a roller 
forming part of the machinery used in paper- 
making (cf. Couch v.i 6, Couchbr8). 

^ Oouoh-fellow, bedfellow, cited bv Johnson, 
from Shaks., is a conjectural alteratioD of the 
actual reading Coach-vkllow, q.v. 

K. Lono tr. BarcMs Argents in. xxiv, mo Tim 
*Coiich-Bc<L which was . . inJayde with Checkm^worke of 
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eaclu 1788 C. LsAooaiTXB M, Gauger M 8) ii. v. 377 A 
number of Floor-BusheU that are eoimi m Qunge to them 
Cietwm or *(^ch-Biieheh, tlBa Beowmimo Dram, i4ylls 
Sen It. Doctor — From ^couch-foot bacic to pHlow. 1788 

C, LBAnerrTBa /T. GattgeriiitA, 6) tt. v. 074 Where *Coiich- 

framee are used he must taka Ih^ Dimeneioini wbeu they 
are «»pty. , 1848 M^t-’inxocM Acc, Brit, £n^ (1854) L 
755 The gram, after being steeped . , U thrown out of the 
cistern into a square or oblong utenail oaUed a couoh- 
frame.. LaAoe^aa A, 5 awr(«I.. 6)11. V. B75 The 

I.ength, Breadth, and Depth of each ^Couch-Gauge, igyg 
htbow»maAristopA,A/ol 009 Zeus' *CoQchmate. sgga K. 
HxaaiNO Paper (1863) 91 The ordinary *couch rol^ ^icb 
acts upon the upper sunace of the paper. 

Coiio]l (hautj, k^tf), sbl^ Also 6-7 oouolM, 7 
ooooh, ooloh ; see alM Quitch. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where stm 
pronounced k«tj) of Quitch:— OE. cwice ; cf the 
phonetic series swyic, swich, swuch, sttch.] 

1 . A species of gross {Triticum repetts) with long 
creeping root-st^dcs, a common and troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Also applied to various other 
creeping grasses. 

7 *. repine is sometimes distinguished as white eourk; the 
name dlack couch being given to Ato/ecurus agrestis or 
Agrostis etolonfora. 

1837 Hktwood Dm/. Wka 1874 VI. a66 Her browsing be 
the Brakes and bitter couche. Z794 Maetvn Rousseau * s 
B ot. xiil. 147 It is.. generally execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick. 1778 WiTHEaiMG Brit Plants 117961 II. 133 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. 1848 J. Baxtee Libr. Pract, Agric, (ed. s) II. 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. zOi Daily Dews 
4 June <5/6 The couch will not be. .eradicated in one year. 

D. hfore commonly ooitoli^gaaiM. 

1578 Lvi b Dedoens iv. xliv. 503 Couche graise . . is a 
noughty and hurtful weede to corne. 1613 Hbywood Silr. 
Age 111. Wks. 1874 III. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and cooch-jzrasse shall outgrow. 1877 Biack Green Past. 
11876; 1 . 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

2 . Comb,, as couch-picking, -root ; oouoh -onion, 
a name for Avena efatior or Haver-grass ; oouoh- 
wheat, Triticum rv^7Ar---CoucH-GKASS (sec 1 b). 

1807 Vancouvek Agric, Deetond&i^) 153 To burn nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbiHn. z88o V rffesiks 
Hodge /fr M, II. ada In the autumn comes . . the conch- 
picking and burning. XM4 MiLLxa l^laut-n,. Couch, 
Couch-grass, or Couch. wheat, Triticum rePens. Ibid., 
Aejfua elatior.hutton-GraiS*, Couch Onion, Haver-Grass, 
C^niun-Grasii, Pearl-Grass. 

CohgIi (kautj), v.^ Forms : 4-5 oowohe, 4-6 
oouohe, 6>7 oowob, ooutoh(e, (4 kouoh, 
ohouohe, 4-5 kowob, 5 oonoe, 6 chouoh, 
ohowoh), 6> couch, [a. F. toucher (12th c.), 
earlier tolcher, culcher «= Pr. colcar. It. colcart 
L, collocdre to lay in its place, lay aright, lodge, 
etc., f. com- together, intensive t locarc to place.] 
Transitive uses. 

In the active voice Ohs. in ordinary use, except in a few 
technical senseii, sa 4 b, 5, 6, 9 ; 7, 8, 15^ are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives in arcliaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I. To lay down flat, and related senses. 

1 1 . trans. To cause to lie down, to lay down (a 
person, oneself, one's head, ctc.i : to lay to sleep, 
put to bed ; refl. to lie down. Obs, (exc. os in b.'t 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 93 If he may couche adown his bill. 
c i4ao Anturs 0/ Arth. xii. Hius am 1 cachet to care, and 
couchei ill clay, c 1550 Aaam Bel 76 in Ha/1. K. P. 11 . 
143 Home she wente. And couched her downe agavne. 
1594 Caskw Huarte's Exam. H'its xiv. <1596) 356 They 
couched a verie faire lady by his side. s8os Marstqn A n- 
tonio's Rev. iii. ii, I'liou look’st suuk-eyed ; go couch thy 
head. 163a J. Hayward tr. Jiiondi's Eromena i| Caused 
her to bee brought to the Palace . . and couch’d her in a with- 
drawing chamber neere her owne. ^ 1685 F. Si'FNck House 
^Medici 430 He fell into a drooping which couch’d him in 
his grave. 

D. Now only in /a. ///e. « Laid or lying on, or 
as on, a conch. 

1583 BtANYHURST Aeuris L (Arb.) 34 Coucht in a meddow 
Tbeyre punch with venison they fianck and ^uaflye ca- 
rousing. sBao Keats Ode to Psyche 9 Two fair creatures 
ICupid and Psyche], couched side by side In deepest 
grass. Z840 Dtckxns Old C. Shop xxvii, The driver was 
couched upon the noand beneath. 1878 Masque Poets 35 
Cleopatra, coached at feast. 

o. Said of animals ; almost always rejl. or pass, 
arch. 

c 1350 IVill, PaUme 9940 Jhit wit 1 y werwolf. . kouchkl him 
under a kragge. c 1490 Lonklich Grail Ivi. 491 I’he ton 
lyown CowcTied himot his feet and tho totbir nite the hed. 
1687 Drvof.n Hind ft 11. 733 The Hind . .Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1607 — yirg, Georg. iil 706 
Thou Most a single Sheep, .couch a upon the Plain. 1870 
Butch BE ft I..ANC Odyss. 58 As when a hind hath couclied 
her newtiorn fawns, .in a strong lion's lair. 

s939TAVKRMBa Erasm. DrvfL (1^553' 4 Mouenoc an euyll 
that IS well layed. An tncmnmoditio wel couched is not to 
be stufred. 1833 Woeimw. By the Seaside Wks. u8B8) 
710/a The stm b coached, the ses-fowt gone to rest. 

fe. To couch a kofs head (also a coifs heatf) : 
to lie down to aleep. Obs. slang. 

c 1515 Cocke EorelFs B, (Percy Soc.) as Some coached a 
hogges heed under a hotche. 1570 Marr. Wit ft Sc, iv. L 
in llazl. Dodsley II. 365 , 1 have more need to take a nap in 


mvbed. liV /4 loiMdlkviibk and. heifydlikaoiicK a dod**- 

«i|x irvCs^lL am 

a H«fs-haad, till the di^-maii'e post* 16^ % Hxsn 
CastdmgAead, re Co^ a homkmd with ate Ihan. eM 
SooTt^rd. MiS, sum, * W?Hodiidi a hagimh, and ee 
better yoa'* 

t £ To ^adc (a boctr) to iti )«ir. Oh, 
x8«4 N. Cox Gents, Xeereat, 5 Toootich and leara Booiv 
t a. To eanse to crooch or lio dole ; in jbt; ppU^ 
prostrated, croueking, Hng cloie ; cf- tme 17- 
>868 Skars. Lucr. 507 Hoe shakes aloft hb Rolwce 
bliSC Which like a Fmtlcoti towring In the i^iea, Cowbheth 
the fowle below with hb wings shade, ify HAVWAen 
Norm. /Cinge In Sekut, Hari.Mise. <1703)78 Tlieirand^ 
laws, .were dashed to dost ; all lay coomd under the coo- 

S aeror^sswoid. iTagPors Oeknt. xxn, 40$ TrembHng with 
ismay, Couched close to eanh, unhapjiy Jdedon lay* 

1 3 . To lay (tliinn ) ; to place, get, put dowo; 
to difpoae horisontilty or in layert- Obs, 
csj/tk Chaucue Ent,*s T, 0075 I'he fyr was oeochid first 
with stree. And thanne with drye stykkes. — Miliee^e T. 
B5 His Almagesteand bookes. . Hb Astrelabie. . Hb Augrisa 
stones layen . . On sheloes couched at hb beddes heed, c 1400 
Rom, Rose 6905 On IbUccs shttldrb thinges they oaoicbetii 
7 'bat they uyf with her fyngrb tooeben. *1410 Anc, 
Cookery 461 Then couche the chekyns in diaites, X84I 
Udall- etc. Erasm, Par. Matt xiii. 77 Lsy up end couche 
the cleane wheate in my home. 1575 G. Haevxv JUeUer* 
dk. (Camden) 96 A litell apish hat chowehd fisste to y pate 
like an outer, sjis L Bell Haddoals Answ. Osor, |a K 
If they had couch te all their noddles together, slip Peur 

J nil’s Ret. DU, 1 couch it., with sll . . bumilitM at her 
laiesties.. feete. s6ee Sueflet Countrie Farme 1. v« ej 
An vnderstorie. .to couch your wines and cidres in. 1831 
Weevkk Anc. Fun. Mon, 379 The bones of the desd 
couched vp in the Chamell-houNe. 1689 A Beowkk <4 ri /*#(:/. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
the colours. 1794 Rigging ft SeasHauship 54 To ooimh well 
is to lay close end evS. 

tb. Building. To lay (atones, etc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Obs, 

1531 F.lyot (^, HI. xix, 'ihe stones beinge not sorely 
couched and mortred, falleth a way. 1538 I-rlaud Stm, 11 . 
88 There be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquita 
of this that standith so hole snd so well couchid. c 1570 
Stride ft J.rtvl. (1841) 3a In his hand he had a flat measure 
..Whereby hb length and bredth he tooke..And wimIv 
couched both his stone and brick. 1607 Hieron IVks, 1. 
336 Wilt not thou sufler a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall 1 1631 Wrevkr Anc. Fun. Men, 743 
Tlie Chappell . . where this snatious Grauestone lies couclieil, 
t o. Cardcuing. To lay, set, bed (plants or slips) 
in the earth. Obs. 

1574 Hyll Planting 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the s^de hole and earth againc. s66o Shamrock I ’egetablse 
Z37 Couch them in the bed where you rab’d tliem from 
seeds 1710 Londom ft Wise Compl. Card. (1719; 193 
Florists now are busie in couching their Layers. 

t d. To lay, overlay (giltling on a surface) ; to 
set (jewels in their setting 'i. Obs, 

14. . E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 84 I'o cowche gold : take 
gleyre and saflrone. .and cowthe on thy gold wbyle it U 
moyste. s^ Hunnis Hyv^f, Hunnye Gen. xxiv. aa Rich 
jewels couent in silver fine. 

+ 4 . With inverted construction : To Liy, ovcrlny, 
inlay, spread, set urith {of). Chiefly in pa. pple. 
e 1330 A rth. ft Meri. ^53 Alle he was couched with astir. 
revisa Barth. De P. K, xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 The 
way is . . pauyd and cowchyd wyth horde stones. Taxftoa 
Morte Arth. 009 Clssppis of clere golds, couched wyth 
^lones. 1413 Lvix;. Pilgr. .Sowle ill. ix. (1483) 5s A tabb 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck cotes. 1509 
Barclay Shypof/olys 11570) 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1577-87 HoLiNSHKnrftnMs. III. 8 sfl/e 
Two great cellars coiumed full of wine, c i6zs Chapman 
Iliad XIII. 719 HU huge round target.. With bides well 
couch’d with store of brass. 

b. To embi older with gold thread or the like 
laid flr-t on the surface. Also absol. 

rzjSfi Chai'cer Knt.’s T. 1W3 His coote armour was 
of u cloth of Tars, Cowcheo of pcrlys whyic. 1537 
Stat. S reland (1765) J. i9i No woman .. wears any kyrteO 
. . couched ne layd with iisker after tlie Irbh fashion. 
1604 Middleton AVmA Bk Wks. 1640 V. 541 Under the 
plain friers of simplicity thou maye^t finely couch the 
wrought velvet of knavery. 1890 A rt Interchange 30 Dec. 
8 x 6 '3 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaver. sBpz 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 55 I I'he edge should be sewed down and 
couched with gold thread. 

6. Mailing. To lay or spread (grain after ateep- 
ing) 0.1 a floor to promote germination. 

is6b j. Hkywood Prov. ft Epigr. (1867) 181 No bruer .. 
Dare couch maltc and water, in house togyther. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housesv. (i66o> 156 The Corn lieing steept. 
may , . be cast from the Fat or c'estem to the floor, ana 
there coucht. 1707 Moutimkb Hush. Q.), If the wither be 
warm, we immediately couch malt almut ti foot thick ; but 
if n hotter season require it, we spread it on the floor much 
titimicr. 1705 Bradley Fam. Diet. av. Malt, Then it must 
be couch’d or heap'd. 3876 tsee Couch inh]. 

6. Paper Manuf. To lay (a sheet of pulp) upon 
a felt to bf pressed. (Cf. CoucberS.) 

1751 Cmamberb Cyct, s.v. Paper, He delivers it [the pulp) 
to the coucher, who couches St upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and so successively. (807 
Speef. Cobb's Patent No. 3084 The Mid niadunery igr 
couching is used in (he manner last described. 

II. To lower, bring down, put down. 

7 . To lower (a $i)car, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
lK)iat directed forwards ; to level as a gun. 

K47ufig Mauzsy Arthur 1. xS, ’I'han they dreesid her 
slicklcs, and beeanne to concha her speres many good 
kiiyghtcs. 1581 mwARO Mart. Discipl. 1 zo 1 f your tMUtaile 
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be uwilted with hone, then couch and croese your pikea. 
IS9> Shaki*. X //irn. iii> lu A brauer Souldier neuer 
couched Launce. Cotton At^mon i ii. xi. 544 With hie 

Mu>ket couch’d at nil Cheek. 1737 Gray ^an/ i, i, To 
arms I cried Mortimer, and couch’d lui quiv^riiiif iance. 1808 
J. Hamlow Columh. v. 639 .couch the loni; tube, .dii- 
mtAB the whining lead. 1837 Thirlwall 6'fvrt # IV. xxxiii. 
091 'rhe phalanx advanced, with ipean couched. 

8. To lay or brini^ down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, etc.). 

c 161X Chapman Ilieul xiii. (R.S All headi coucht so cloie 
to earth they plow The fallow with their homes, a 1711 
Kbn Sum Poet. Wk*. 1791 IV, 419 My Guardian [Angel] 


should get the blow. 1835 Kirby Hab* Inst,Anim. I. vh 
819 When the longer ones [spines] are couched . . the short 
ones may come into play. 1838 urebnbr Gunnery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim. 

0. Surg. To remove (a cataract) by Insertinp a 
needle through the conts of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
vision. Also to couch the eve or a person. 

x6oi Holland Piiny II. 934 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a cataract. 1634 T. Johnson tr Pareys 
Chirurf'. xvii. xxii. (1878) 385 Sometimes . . the Cataract is 
not couched whole, hut is broken into many pieces. 17x0 
Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) VI. 6.0 Sir wiliiam Read., 
coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with sticresse. 
1764 Kbid Inquiry vi. | 3 'I'he young man couchfd by 
Cheselden. x8l|8 Mrs. Gaskrll M. Parian xxxviii, She 
has been couched, and can ree as well as ever. 1871 Morlry 
Voltaire 118B6) 953 The surgeon who has couched his 
patient's cataract. 

b. fig. in reference to mental or spiritual vision. 
1798 Young Love Fame 11. (17571 blind are mortal 
men, Tho’ Satire couch them witli her keenest pen. 1839 Dr 
Quinckv Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. 135 She it was. .tliat first 
couched his e^’e to the sense of beauty, 
f lO.Jig. To put down, quell suppress, lay. Ohs. 

X. Hookkk Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed II. 77/a 
Which oroilea being couched for a time. 1671 True Non- 
eotf. 159 That your vanity may be. .hereafter coutched. 
til. To bring down, lower in dignity. Ohs. 
i 8 ob Fulbrckk Pandeeiee 3a The state being now couched, 
and deuolued to the Uregges of the people. 

III. To place, lodge ; hide ; express in words. 

+ 12 . To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; pass, to be lodged or located. Ohs. 

ri4oo Maundky, fxSiOl vi. 63 pei haue none honses, but 
tentes..and |>ere henetne hei couchen hem and ciwellcii. 
CIS3A tr. Pol. Ver^. Fujg- Nisi, (Camden) 1 . 139 Heo 
cowchcil him self in an abbay. 1651 Rvliq. iVoiion. (16851 
BOX 'I'hey were couctied in the College. 1690 in Kirkton Nisi. 
Ch, Scot. vJii. (1817) 319 The Councill went on to coULh the 
mini.Htcrs in their cuntynements. 
tl8. To lay in concealment (more or less) ; to 
hide, conceal ; reft, and pass, to lie hidden, to lurk. 
Ohs. or arch. 

1577-87 UoLiNSHEo r/xrvN. III. There were some 

haniuebusiers secretUe couched In couerL 16x0 IUkrouuh 
Aleth. Physick v. xvii, (16 jg) 3x0 If the quantity of humour 
be great, it sometime coueneth it selfe in some principull 
member. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 11. v. 123 Much of providence 
being couched Ainder the seeming casualty thereof. 1791 
Mad. D’Ardi.ay Dtary hov.^ Wa wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympathetic substance couched beneath. 
18x4 Scott Ld, of isles v. xxvii. Couch thee midway on the 
wold. 

+ 14. To set, place, put {together with others, in 
a list, category, etc.) ; to coi locate, comprise, in* 
elude. Ohs. 

^ 15^ Udall Frasm. Par. Prof. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke. 1573 Harrt AIv.'Xm Kdr. (x 58«..) a. 1 
have couched manie wordes together.. in the.. tables fur 
breuitie sake. 1581 M arheck />«. of NoUs xoa, I . couched 
him in this Catalogue of HcretikeA 1649 Howell For, 
Trav. (Arb.) 93 Hec must couch in a fairo Alpliabetique 
pai»er>book the notablcst occurrences. 1709 SifEi vockk ei r- 
tiltery v. 310 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, ^.c. 

16. To put together, frame, shape, arrange 
(word.s, a sentence, etc ) ; to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always to conch in such and such terms^ xvords^ 
langua^y etc. 

1599 More Supplie. Soulys Wks. ego/x It is so contriued, 
& the wordes so cowched, that.. a simple reader mi^ht.. 
in the reding Ijc deadly corrupted. 1586 W. Webbr Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb. 1 63 In chouching the whole se tence, the like 
regarde is to be had. 1651 Hobbrs Leviath. iii. xxxiii. 905 
I'ne words wherein the question.. is couched. 1709 Eng. 
Theopkrast. 98a Flattery well couch'd. 1746 Wesley 
Princ. Meihodtsi 5 I'he Argument . . is best understood 
when couched in few words. 1755 Macens Insurances 11 . 
955 All Insurances, .shall be cou^ed and executed accord- 
ing to the. .Manner prescribed. 1839 Lyttoh P. Cliford i, 
Ail the answers he received were couched in the negative. 
1876 C. M. pAviBS Urtorih. Loud. 90 I'he Swedenborgians 
..couching it in their own peculiar pnraseolo^. 

b. To express in an obscure or veiled way ; to 
cover up ;aa idea, meaning, etc.) under ^ in, etc. 
(Formerly sometimes with up: cf. to wrap up.) 

1563 Homilies u. Fasting 1. (1859)189 Inthtssmcmtiiques. 
tion they couch up subtilly this argument or reason. i]09 
Nashs Greem's Menaphon Ded. (Arb) 14 Which ues 
couched most closely vnder darke fables profounditie. 185a 
Nbedham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 47 The I'ruth it self which 
lay couched in this Fable. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen's 
Ineos. Philos 410 The whole New I'estament is couched up 
in the Old. xyto Steele Tatter No. 9x4 P 6 That great 
Philosopher . . has couched several admirable Precepts in 


remote Allusions and mysterious Sentences. bUd J. Cairo 
Philos. Retig. vti. 197 MateriaiUtic metaphors tiadcr which 
our spiritoarconcepttofifl are couched. 

•• Intransitive uses (from reft.). 

Now chiefty said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 
IV. 16. To lie. a. Of persons : esp. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep; 
to recline, to repose, arch. 

c Wyclip Wks, (18801 x68 [Prestis] chouchen in Bofte 
beddis* 1567 Harman Casoeai 33 They haue deane strawe 
in some borne, .where they couch comly to gether. a ids* 

L Smith Set. Disc, ix. 415 The souls of wicked men.. 

ome heavy and sink down . .and couch as near as may be 
to the centre. 18x4 Scott Ld. of I ties v. iv. At eve they 
couch'd in greenwood bower. 1833 Ht. Maktinbau Ar. 
IVittes 4- Pot. vt. 96 The peasantry .. live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1885 G. Meredith 
Diana I. i. 94 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. 

b. Of animals : now spec, to lie in their lair. 

>393 Gower Cotip. 1 . 84 The 3onge whelp. .Hab noght hit 
maistre betre awaited To couche, whan ne seith go lowe. 
1348 Skpptic. Poore Commons 11871; 84 Vf they [these 
dombe dogges] be but ones byde cowche. .they draw the 
t.Tyle bet wine the legges. 1549-81 Sterniiold & H. Ps. civ. 
To couche in their dennes. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew 
8. V., 14 'iid^boar, A Boar coueneth, Lodgeth. 1831 Ht. 
Martineau Life in tVtUisx. 9 The beasts would couch in 
our tieighbouiliood. 1848 Jrssb Anecd. Dogs 970 An otter. . 
it was supposed that he had gone to couch more inland. 1838 
Kane Arrt. Expl. 1. x. 106 'I'hey prefer the bare snow', 
where they can couch within the sound of onr voures. 

Jig. X545 Primer lien. VIH, 137 The waues couched, the 
winds fell. 

t o. Of things : To lie (in the general sense). Ohs. 
e 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. | ap Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a sinothe groiid. 157S Banister Nist. 
Man 1. 24 The ribbes. endowed with Appcndances. .where 
they couche with the cauities of the Vertebres. 1811 Bible 
Deut, xxxiit. 13 The deep that coucheth beneath. 1840 
Sanderson Semt. xii. <1681) IJ. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch close one to another. t88i 
Chetham Anglers Vath-rn. ii. | 8(1680)11 So as they may 
twine, and couch close one within another. 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest. a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc. 
+ b. To crouch or stoop under a burden Kohs.). 
f o. Of persons : To bow in reverence or obeisance ; 
to curtsy (yths.). d. fig. (from a and c) To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; to submit, succumb. 

CX3B8 Chaucer Clerk's T. X150 Thou shalt make him 
coudie as doth a quailte. t a 1400 Morte Arihurt laa 
The Romayncis . . Cowchide as kenetex before }y kynge sel. 
vyne. cx4i(k> Towneley Myst. g6, 1 cowche to the than for 
fayn nere gretyng. Haylle, Lord I 1534 Rt. Whitinton 
Tullves Offyee 1.(1540) 30 To stoupe fur no man . . nor to 
couche toTurttine. 1541 Udall Erasrn. Apophth. 305 a, He 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theirs couche a 1553 — Royster D. i. iv, Couche 
on your marybones. .down to the ground. 157X Cameion 
HLt. Ireland 11, ix. (1633) no A I^dyof such part, that all 
Estates of the Rcnline couched unto her. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. i. 4 An a.<i;ed Squire .That seemd to couch under 
his shield. 1807 Walicingion Op:. Glass 43 'I'he A'<^e wittily 
coucht down to ease himself of his waight. x8sx Bible Gen, 
xbx. 14 Issachar isustronge assecouening downe betweene 
two burdens. 1850 K. Hoi.linoworth Fxerc. cone. Usurped 
Powers 46 To perswade men to couc;)i down under Usurpa- 
tion. i8ai Joanna Uaili ie Meir. Leg, Columbus xfix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord 

1 0 . tranfi. Of plants : To lie or bend close to 
the ground. Of leaves : To droop. Ohs. 

180X Holland II. 994 It coucheth and creepeth low 
by the ground, and is 1 ke vnto Millet. x68i Chetham 
Angler's Vade-ni. \\{. f 7 The Weeds which have couched 
all Winter, begin to erect their heads. 1744 W. Ellis fl/od. 
Husbandman vi. ii. (1750) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves, .to look 3'ellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk. 

1583 Stanyhuhst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 44 Hecr ar couching 
soom iroups of (ireekish aAemblye.^ xbivj Tovuv-VL Four f, 
(167 0 31 I'he beast.. cowching close in his cabbin, 
1718 Pope Niad x. 210 The unwearied watch their listening 
leaders keep. And couching close, repel invading sleep. 
1813 Scott Rokeby iii iv, iTertrani. .couches in the brake 
and fern, H iding his face. 1859 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere 
31 Sir laiuncclot passing by Spied where he couch'd. 

10. Of leaves, etc. ; T'o lie in a bed or heap for 
decomposition or fermentation. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) II. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into hea|M . . should immediately be car- 
ried to Rome place near the hot-houses, where they mUst 
lie to couch. *807 R. W. Dickson /Vvw’/. Agric. ll, 960 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
1851 fml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 385 The leaves.. are 
cru-shed . . into a pulp. Thi** is. made up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open sheds. .The mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and * couching ' then begins ; 
the powder being watered daily for several weeks, fer- 
ments. 

Conoll (kantj*, k^J), v.2 [f. CouOH trans. 
To cloar of couch-grass. 

1848 ^rnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. ii. 341 Strong wheat-loam 
. .rc;Matedly ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. . 

CoU'ChflAOe. rSce next, and -ancb.] » next 
1888 Blackmorb in Harper's Pfng, May 874 If! .prescrip- 
tion for levance and coucliance conferred any right. 

CondianoST (kau’tjansi). Law. [f. Couohavt : 
see -ANOY.] In phrase lAvancy and couchancy\ 
the fact of being levant and couehant ; see next 
1895 Vrntris Reports Table s. v. Common, In a Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couehant, the Levancy and 


p^i 


Couchani^ b not Travenable. 1818 Sia J. Bavlbv In Bar- 
neuc. & Cr. Rep. L 710 If levancy and couehancy wera 
incident to the right of oonunon appendant. 

Conolumt (kan-tJAnt), a. [a. F. couehant, pr. 
lie. of coucher to licp CoDCH.] 

Lying down ; couching ; esp, of an animal : 
see CO 0 OH V. 16 b. (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) 

>49^7 f^e hi 1801 Holland Pliny (i6u) I. 919 Tbb 
dog . . lay still couehant and neuer Btiired nor made at 
them. 1870-98 Lassbls Vop. Italy Ii. 48 The tomb of 
this . . saint with her statue in a couehant posture. 1790 
Wblton Ss^jgor, Son of God 11 . xv. sm He beheld these 
Savage Creatures. .Couehant at HU Feet. 1807 Wososw. 
White Doe 1. 903 The milk-white Doe. .Couehant beside 
that lonely mound s88a H. C. Mbrivalb Fasuit of B. 11 . 
11. iii. X79 Frisco, who had been couehant regardant, coii- 
tribucea another low growl to the dUlogue. 

b. Couehant and levant : lying down and rising 
up ; said of cattle in permanent or quasi-permanent 
occupation of pasture; more commonly Leyart 
and couehant, q.v. 

1498-7 Act 19 lien. VII, c. 13 f ro Where the same 
qiiycke catell ys couehant and levaunt. 

2. Her. Of an animal : Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
autliors) the head lifted up, or at least not sunk in 
sleep {doffttant), 0 

c 1500 .Sc. Poem Heraldry 199 In Q. FMz. Acad., etc. 98, 
XV maneris of lionys in armys. .the v. scaiid ; vj mordand ; 
vij cuchand. 1590 Spenser /*'. Q. 111. ii. ax His crest was 
covered with a couehant Hownd. 1634 Peacham GentL 
Exerc. 111. 157 Couehant [isl couching or jying duwne clc^e 
with his head betweene his lej ^ 


bgges like a Dog. 
Brownr Pseud. Ep, v. x. 24B rTa I 


. 1646 Sir T. 

Lyoii were the pi oper coat 
of Judah, yet were it not probably a Lyon Rampant, .but 
rather couehant or dormant. 17^-7 tr. KeysLVs Trav. 
(1760) I. 467 At the foot of the stairs.. are two large lions 
couehant of white marble. X768 Pornv Heraldry Gloss., 
Couehant. expres.sing the posture of any Animal that is 
his belly, but with his head lifted up. 2884 


lying on _ ,, . ^ 

Boutrll Heraldry, Hist, tfr Pop. x. 59 When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couehant, or Dormant. 
fig. s^s J. Jackson True Evang. T.\\\. iQsThat [Religion] 
which U more calme..le8se rampant, and more couehant. 
1859 Tennyson Idylis, Guinevere xi Sir Modred..ever like 
a subtle bea.Ht, Lay couehant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring. 

1 6 . Bending down, crouching. Ohs. rare. 

1708 Db Foe Jure Div. liitrod. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couehant Neck. Ibid. iii. 7 Kings were ihe 
O^eueral Farmeis of the l.and. Mankind the Cuttle . . Mter 
Beasts of Burthen, Couehant and Supprest. 

^g, 1893 Dhvdbn Juvenal xi. (R.), When couehant vice 
all pale and trembling lay I 
1 4. Lodging, dwelling. Ohs. 
s8os Withals />(V/’.'(x6o8) 77 The place, manor house, or 
B'urme .. where this Oflicer is couehant & abiding. 

1 6 . Lying hidden, lurking (/»/. and fig.). Ohs. 
184a Annot. Cert. Qnmries i Vour manner of expression 
hatli cojcbant a pernitious insinuation. 1790 W X-LronSuffer. 
Son of God 1 . viii. x( 5 oThe Divine Majesty, Couehant under 
the \veakne.ss of a tender Infant. 

II Couche (kwj^p), a. Jlcr. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
com her to lie, Couch.] Said of a shield suspended 
by the sinister corner so as to hang in a slanting 
position; also-c-CoucHKD b. 

1797-31 Bailey vol. 11, Coucht (in Heraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chevron couch! signifies a Chevron 
lying sideways. 1884 Boutell Heraldry, Hist, ty Pop. iii. 
(ed. 3) x6. 

Couched (kaiitrt\ ppl. a. ff. Couch v.^ -h 
-Ki) ^] Laid or lying down ; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expressed in words, etc. ; see 
the verb. 

1513 Douci AS cEneis x. xili. 68 TThrow. .hys targe plotit 
ihrijs wyth steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn eucry 
dcyll. 1573 Twyne /Eneiti x. Dd ij b, 1 )ecpc silence now 
to breake, and to discloiie my choucheJ paine. X87S Milton 
P. R. 1. 97 Not force, but well couch t fraud. 2875 BuR- 
iiioggr Causa Dei 33a When this well couch’t trame of 
World shall burn. iBoj Home in Phil. Trans. XCVll. 91 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched eye. 
2807 J. Johnson Orient. Voy. 168 Tiger Island (so called 
from some faint resemblance, .to a couched tiger). 2635 1. 
Taylor . 2i>f>‘. Despot, vi. 951 The couched resentment oftiie 
Church. 

b. Her. Said of a chevron borne sideways, 
issuing from the side of the escutcheon, 

2588 Ferns Blan, Gen trie 181 The most rare manner is, to 
see them fclieueronh] borne couched. 

GouxhediiosB. [f- prec. + -ness. Cf. 

Couou V. 15 .] The quality of being set together ; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind). 

2849 Gaule Holy Madn. 265 A . . more soUde couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. 

IlCouohao (k»'//). Also 7' 8 -oh 8 e, 8 -oh 8 ; 
rarely ooucher. [a. F. couch), variant of coucher 
(Littr^, Coucher sb. i ) lying^down, going to bed 
(subst. use of coucher inf ; see Couch v. ^ j 
1. An assembly of company in the evening ; an 
evening reception. 

Cf. F. U coucher dn rot, or simply te coucher, the rec^ 
tion which preceded the king’s going to bed ; Petit coucher 
the interval between this reception and the a*n8 • wtual 
retirement, during which he saw only his household omcers 
or other privileged persons. , , , , 

1878 Etheuedce Man tf Mode w. i, I was coming tote 
(tom Whitehall after the King’s CoucMe. 1879 C»owHa 
Ambit. Statesman 11. eB Almost at all hli Levyes and hu 
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mtftt Burmet Omt Tim» (tM It $51 Tht 
Duke's kv«et and coucbdus w«rs so crawM that iha anU- 
chamlm were full 171^ Mmu Ltwit A/K, v. 56 Ac the 
Queen's Coucher, where the Kiiw was. ind HARUtt Lit, 
in PrivmU Lftt, ut ZA. w 1 attend^ 

the three Couchds«laitt nisht of the Spider, Mansfield 

and the Chancellor. sfiis^RLVLR Saff. 1. la, Pompous 
cermonials. .Royal Imwing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 

1 2. An obeisance. Oh. 

NInv DUccft. Old InirNigw xxi, Bend with ankward 
Couchees to the Throne. 

Oouoheneele, -nille, obs. ft. Coorinial. 

< tCou'OllBr’. Oh. Also 4 oouolMOur. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. '^couckemrict ¥.cmch$ur ^acoucher* 
(Cotgr.).] 7 A couch- maker, an upholsterer. 


Oondher^ (kau'tjbj). Also 5 ?oo(ui;oboare. 

( app. a. Anglo-Fr. ^couchtntr^ F. icachur he who 
ies, a Her, f. coucher : see CouoH t^.*] 

1 . One lying down: in 15th 0. quot. perh. one 
confined to M ; in Sc. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon. 

14. . Sivei^ Deadly Situ 70 in Pol. Pel. 4 L. Potmi aiy 
He [Auaryssia]. .kepitb me low lyke a cochoure. etfidi 
Kuthxrford Lett. i. Ixv. (Jpm.), To go to the camp with 
Christ . . not . . sit at the fire with coucners. s8n D. Moia 
Mantit IVauch iv. <1649) so, 1 took the coucherVblow. 

2 . One who couches or crouches. 
iMo Browning Dreun. Idylls Ser. 11. Doctor — , The con- 
cher by the sick man's head. 
t8. A table-cloth ; -=CoucH/Ai4. Oh. ran. 
157a Ihv. in T. D. Whitaker Hisi. Craven (181a} aap One 
cowcher, or carpett, for a longe table. 

1 4 . A large book, such as remains lying for use 
on a desk or table. Oh. Cf. LiDOBR. 

ISM Horman Vulg. 84 A whole boke is commenly called 
Sndinerentlye a volume, a boke, a coucher: but. .A volume 
is lesse than a boke : and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

t b. esp. A large breviary that lay permanently 
on a desk in churdi or chapel. Oh. 

1444 Will 4/ Clavyle f Somerset Ho.\ Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia. s^ Riton Ch. 
Acts 335 Do et lego ecclesiae collegiatm Ktpon . unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor', ^uem volo . . in stallo pne* 
bendtB de luorp cathena ferrea hgari. 15M in £. Pxacock 
Enr. Ck. Furniture (1866) 199 Item an omer cowcher with 
b daspis of siluer. 1549 Act 3-4 Edin. Vl^ c. lo 8 1 All 
Books called . . Couchers, Journals Ordinals . . shall be. . 
abolished. iSM Injunct. Q. Elis, in .Sparrow Coll, ( 1675 1 47 
Item, That (he Church*Wardens. .shall deliver unto our Visi- 
tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes . . and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers. .and such like- 

tc. A large cartulary or register; a coucher* 
hook. Obs. 


*^"37 CowEL Interpr.^ CeMc/ier, the general book in 
which a corporation entreth their particular Acts for a per- 
petuall remembrance of them. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
Coucher . . In some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acta 

1 5 . A resident commercial agent or factor in a 
foreign place. Obs. Cf. ambassador leger, 

s6os J. Kevmos Dutch Fishing in Phenix I 327 

She [tne Herring-Buss] imployeth .. at Lana Viewers. 
Packers .. Couchers to make the Herrings lawful Mer- 
chandisea 1607 Cowel Interyr.t Cowcher aignifieth a 
factour that continueth in some place . . forTrafiqua 1706 
Phillips ted. Kersey), Coucher, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreim Country for Traffick, as formerly 
in Gascoigne to buy Winea 

1 6 . A setter dog. Obs.—* 

tfoA Phillips (ed. Kersey)^ Coucher. .also a Setter, or 
Setting-dog. 

7 , Comb, t oouoher-book, a large cartulary. 

s6is CoTGR., Chariulairs, a Terrier, or Coucher-look. 
ifiag Lislb JSffric on O. 4 A. Test, To Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that I met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher- bookes of Monasteries. s6^ Somner Antio. 
Canterb. 155 All. .Coucher-books or Liegers and Records 
that ever 1 could yet see. afipi J. T. Fowler Coucker-bk. 
^ Selby (Yks. Record Ser.) I. xvii, The Coucher book, 
Cartulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum. .13X9 inches. 

Oouxher Paper Manuf. [in mod.Fr. cou- 
eheur (etymol. ■■ prec.) and couchart.^ 

1 . The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 

1751 [see Couch v.^ 6]. 1807 Spec(f. Cobb’s Patent No. 
3084. 3 The . . machinery may be worked . . without requiring 
the assistance of a coucher. 1837 Whittock Eh, Trades 
(184a) 365 KPetper Maker) The Coucher receives the mould 
from the first man, and turns on the sheet upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. 1855 R. Hbrrinc Paje* (1803) 51 Mont- 
golfier contrived three figures of wood to do the work of the 
vatman, the coucher, and the layer. 

2 . A mechanical contrivance for doing the tame. 

i8s» J. Mvnsell Chronol Paper-Making (1870) 167 A 

cou^r and a scraper combined. 

Oonohev var. of CouoHBB. 

Coilcll<-gra 4 iS : see Couch sh.^ 

Oouohiag (kau'tJiQ), vbl, sb. [f. CODCB + 

•INO i.] 

1 . The action of Couch in various senses. 

rijgi Chaucer Asirol. ii. I 89 Thaone wol thc..lyne 
merydional of thyn astrolabie lye evene towth . . so that 
thow werke softly and avisely In the cowchyng. tayt 
Golding Calvin on Ps. IviiL to By reason ef tne crabbed 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse. 
1578 Banister Htst. Man. 1. 37 Deeper concauitles, for the 
couchyng in of the. .heades of the bones, sfios Shaks. Jul. 


C. iiL 1 . 36 Thett eoiicblngfk and these lowly eonttesles. 
tMf in Dmaa *Manm* ^Mamssen vi. tfisAQuadc 
OGttM..peRfiQmsdnooiiecarsexo^oouchiDa. slfiSiR 
C Bsu AoMif (id. 3) tvo When soigeons naribrm t^ 
Opeiatiou of couching. 1878 Emyel Brit. (to. 9^ IV, 087 
Malting condsu of four prooesies ■tospiog, couching, 
fl^ng, and kiln-drying. 

2 . Embroidety. Couched work: leeCouoRr,^ 4 b. 

i8to Diet. Noedlewark av, Conehingt Ancient Church 
needlework was ^ 

Maa Harrison 
or ' couching a 

1 3 . cmer. Bedding ; litter. Oh. 

>707 Philip Quarll sju He lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by nis own Bed. 

4 . attrib. 


i6ss Bulk Euek. xxv. 5 A couching place for flocka tfisg 
Sylvester BothnUa’s Rescue iil spsTh' wofull Mother, on 
her Coaching-Settle. 1748 tr. yegetiud Distemp. Horses 
You shaUput in the couching Instrument, .between the 
Coats of the Eye. iSog Wordsw. Prelude xi v. 4, 1 left Beth- 
gelert'skuuatcouching-time. i^VnnDiet. Artelll.490 
(Paper Manuf.) The two rollers imlewing the dandy . . are 
termed couching-rollers, from their peitorming a similar 
operation . to the business of the coucher. .Ihey are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt. 

Oowohhlgijpl a. That conches : see the verb. 
iSfifi SHAica X Hen. / K iii. L 153 A couching Lyon, and 
a ramping Cat. s8i6 L. Hunt Rimini 11. ai 5 The couching 
sun Levers his final look through shadows dun. 
OonollleflB (kau'tjl^s), a. rare-*, ff. Couch 
sb ^ + -Lisfl.] * Having no couch or bed’ (Hyde 
Clarke, 1855). 

fCouoh-quail. Obs. In fihttLic, to piay couch* 
quailt app.^rm^A as a qtsail (see Couch v. 17, 
quot 1386) : cf. leap-frog. Also as vb. ; To cower, 
crouch timidly. 

a iSiM Skblton Speke Parrot 420 To lowre, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe. and to play cowche quale. 1331 More 
Cotfut. Tindale Wks. 586^ If there be such dogges. .men 
. . roust . . chastice them & make them couch quaile. 1537 
Thersites in Had. Dodsley 1 . 396 How 1 have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail. 

COQOhward (kan’tJw§jd'),a<A^., A. rare. [See 
-WABD.] Towards one’s conch or bed. 

xSga Meanderings ^ Mem. J. x8a Care for your couch- 
ward path. 

Conchy (kan-Ui), a. [f. Couch sh.^ + -T.] 

1. y ull of or infested with couch-grass. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 301 Capable of working in 
coueny, stoney, and every kind of soil 1841 Jml. R. 
Arric. Soc. 111 . 1. xao Rough, cloddy, and couchy ground. 

2 . Of the nature of or resembling couch-grass. 

1794 T. Davis Agric, Wilts (1813) 858-268 Bla^ couch, 

agrotitis stolonifera, or couchy bent. 1809 G. Lanot Feroe 
Islands (s8io) xso Creeping and couchy bent-grass. 

Cououmber, obs. f 7 Cucumber. 

Coud(e, obs. f. could: see Can t/.^ 

Couo, obs. f. Cove ; var. Cofe Obs. quickly. 
C0U6, var. of Cow(E, obs. f. Chough. 

Couele, obs f. Cowl. 

Couenaunte, coirupt f. Commomtt. 

Couertine : see Curtain. 

Ooufel (Jl. coufles), obs. f. Cowl 2, a tub. 
Couffre, Ooufin, obs. fif. Coffer, Coffin. 
Cougar (kj!*g&j). Also oouguar (k»'gwaj). [a. 
F. couguar, an adaptation by BufTon (1749-67) of 
Maregrafs name cuguacu ara, reproduced by 
Fison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, repr. Gua- 
rani gstapiS ara or guazu ara."] 

A large feline quadruped {Fells eoncelor\ found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called puma, 
catamount, red tiger, American lion, etc. 

1774 Gqlosm. Aaf, Hist. (1862) I. iv. t. 375 There ib an 
animal of America, which is usually called the red tiger, but 
Mr. Buflbn calls it the Cougar. STefiSTEOMAN Surinam II. 
xviii. 50 The cougiiar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyom, in. xiv. Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar’s crouch 1 feared. x8ss Waterton Wami. S. 
Amer. (1880) 36 The couguor is. .not as large as the jaguar. 
X865 Parkman Champlatn xi. (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
homed owl, the acream of the cougar. 

Cough (k^, sb. Forms! 4 oouhe, oowje, 
001130, 4-6 oougho, 5 oogh(e, oaugbo, kogkwhe, 
6 oowgh(e, 5- oough. [f. Cough v. : cf. laugh.\ 
L The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter period of time ; a 
diseased condition of the respiratory organs mani- 
festing Itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was down to x6oo usually called the cough 
(cf. the measles, the cholera, etc.): now in medical languages 
simply cough ; a cough is a specific attack, whether of defi- 
nite duration or chronic, or a particular kind, as ' a hollow 
cough * a churchyard cough . 

xm Langl. P.PL B. xx. 8i Coughes [C. couhes) and 
caruaades, crampes, and tothaches. e s^Chaucbr Merch. 
T. 7x3 [He] slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked. 
c 1400 Laujremcs Cirurg. 308 Passiouns of |>e eeren, & of 
^ noie)iriTHs, ft cold couie. T 41400 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
M.)l. xzo Yf tho caughe had them caught^ Ofyt I coulde 
them heaie. 1307 Andrew Brunsveyhrs Distill. Wattrs 
A j b| The same water dronken. .at momynge and at nyght 
. . helpeth them that have the cowghe. ssSs Mulcaster 
Posiiiems xil (1887) 61 h is also good for the drie cowghe. 
xjM Shaks. s Hen, /F, 111. ii. 193 Fal. What disease hast 
thouT Bnl A whorion cold sir. a cough sir. 1704 F. 
Fullbk MeeL Gymn, Pref., It is in our Cbolcc. whether a 
Cough shall run on to a Consumption. 1740-1 Swtrr Lett, 
to Mrs. Whiteway 13 Jan., My cold is now attended with 


a eongk 1744 BsaimuWj^t 4 si An «xqkllsii 4 medicine 
fer ootiglis. 1I4H Budd Dio. ther He wss silected 
with cough and dyspnoia. sfiso Mas* Browt Z/ncZt Teede 
C. xxivi* But she has n coSn \ * Gmifii I . . INe always 
beensuhiscttoacough'. s& fsie Comnsl* 

2. A single act of coughing *, a violent expamon 
of air from the lungs witn the chaiaoteriitlc noise. 

174s WtST Lei. in Grt^s /Was# <1775) 138, It ^|0 on, 
cough after cough, .fbr half an hour togetotr. iM Bcott 
F, M. Perth xxiv, Dwtaing vcotursd to give a low cough. . 
by way of sknal. sl7n Huxuev Pky** 1 ^* 94 A vloliilt con- 
traction of nie ex^ratorv musetes, producing a cough. 

8 . attrib. and Cmh., as oousli*4ropf -IoaoU|l«» 
a * drop * or losenge taken to cure or alleviate a 
cough ; CoughworC, a name proposed by Oenude 
for the Coltsfoot (Tussilago /asfara). 

1997 Obsarde Herbal cclxxvil | s. 667 Tuseltago (which 
may also be Englished Cough woort). Mavhew Lornd, 

Lemour 1 . 3/t Vendors of. .sweetmeats, bmndy^balls, cough* 
drops. Mm, Clear your throat with a cougb-losen^ 
Cough (k^), V. Forms ; 4 oog-, oou)*, kou)*! 
ooi^h-, eoiih-, ooujw-en, oouwe, kov-, 4-5 
oowa-, oowk-, ooir-,4-6oougli-,oowgh-; 5 oogh-» 
kogne, oowif, 6 oougho, ooegh, 6 -7 ooff(o, 6- 
oough. [M£. cop~, cogh; cmvhon, answering to an 
nnrecord^ OE. *coAhian, represented by a deriv. 
cohhetan (app.) to cough; akin to MDu. euchen^ 
mod. Du. and LG. kmhen to cough, cf. also MHO, 
kdchen to breathe (on), direct me breath, exhale, 
and MHG. kteken to breathe with difficulty u 
in asthma, catch the breath (see Chine, Kink), 
mod.G. keuchen, keicken to pant, gasp, catch the 
breath, be short of breath. All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, representing various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 

1 . ifUr. To expel the air from the lungs with a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 


produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis ; usually in order to 
remove something that obstructs or irritates the 
air- passages. 

c X3S9 Old Age 8 in E. E. P. (1869^ 149, 1 clyng i cluche i 
croke 1 couwe. c 1340 Gmtt. k Cr. JCnt. 307 He co^ed ful 
hy^e. 1377 Lancl. P. PI, B. xiii. 100 Sone to doctour . . 
Coughed [z/.r. cou^wede ; C. xvi. 109 kowede] and carped. 
c 1386 Chaucer Milleds T. 5x1 (Hari. MS.) Scute he cowhih 
[v. r. coughed, cogheth, kougheb, coudej with a semysoun. 
c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 165 Make him cow^e ft spitte out 

t t quytture. e 1490 Promp. PatiK 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
oRtyn (H. cowhyn. P. cowghen], tussto, tuseiio. 1914 
Barclay Cyt. 4 Vplondyehm. (Percy Scm.) 47 Keyther 
inayBt thou rim, cough, spit, or necBC. sfta J. Hkvwood 
Prov. 4 Epigr. ' x86^ too, 1 neuer heard them coegh oor 
hem. 1604 5 Shaks. Oih. iv. it so Cough, or cry hero: if 
any body come. x8a8 Scott P'. M. Perth xxxiii, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4^ 11 . 140 The 
herdftman should he aware of every beast that coughs. 1869 
Trollope He knew xcii. 5x3 He fell e-coughing violently. 
2 . trans. To express or utter by coughing. 
rz45o Mvrc 891 Koghe thow not thenne thy tbonkes. 
1784 Cowpbr Task IV. 148 No Btatiooery steeds Cough their 
own knell. 


8. cough out, f#/ : a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

13M Langl. P. PI. A. v. 005 Olotoun wes a gret cherl . . 
And cowhede vp a cawdel in dementis lappe. 1847 Cra- 
RHAW Poems xaj[This last cough, ^Elia, cough'd out all thy 
fear. 1660 C. Ellis Gentile iy/wiMr (i66x) 239 It has well 
nigh couch'd out its very heart. 17^ M. Bailub Morb. 
Anat. (1807) 94 The tubular substances coughed upi. 

+ b. Jig. To Utter ; to disclose. Cbs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI, C. vii. 163 Al hat ich wiste wickede b> 
eny of our couent, Ich cowede hit vp in oure cloistre. c 1480 
Ragman Roll 183 in Hash E, P. A ( i864> 77 Aftir that ye 
cognyn up a songe. c 1489 Digly Myst. ( 1882) ill 1224 Lett 
vs syng. 1 say. Cowff vp>i brest. 1941 St. Papers Hen, 
VIII, I. 711 To make her confesse the (hinges testified 
Against her, and ullso to cowgh out the rest, nut yeit dis- 
covered. 

4 . To cough dortm : to ' put down * or silence 


(a speaker) by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

i8s3 New Monthly Mag.iiL. If he will make long 
speeches, he must be coughed down, a 2899 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V, 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 
5 . carnal. To cause to cough ; see anot 
1817 Youatt Horse xii. 255 Ihe dealers* haoit of coughing 
the horse, i. e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough, 
in order that they may Judge of the state of his wind. 

1 6. To cotsgn (any one ) a daw, fool, momt : (app.) 
to make a fool of, befool ; also to prove oneself 
a fool to or for (any one). Ohs. 

[The origin of the expression has not been ascertained : it 
is even uncertain whether cough is this or the next word.] 
xgafi Skelton Magnyf. 1073 Wylt thou cough# me a 
dawe for forty pens? Ibid. X077 A, 1 trowe, ye shall coughe 
me a foie. 41593 Ddall Royster D, tii. ii, If he come 
abroade he shalTcough me a mome. 1983 Stubbki Anmi. 
Abus. 11. 48 Else he may diaunce to cough himselfe a dawe 
for his labour. 1994 Lyly Moth. Bombto B ij, I know hee 
will cough for anger that 1 yecld not, but he ahall cough 
mee a foole for his labour. 

t Cough, V.2 Obs.mCorr, to purchase, acquife, 


get. 

1590 Latimer Last Serm. hf. Edw. F/in 27 Serm. (1562) 
lai a, If euery man that hath besuiled the King should iwe 
restitucioB. .It would cough the Kingxx m. poundes...Alac ! 
slac I make restitucion. .ye wyl cough in he) els, that al the 
Deuils there wil laugh at your coughing. 
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ooioronk 


Ckmg^heif Cougb •¥ •n One 

who COU^rhs. 

(6ii Cqtcr., Tffusukrt R couffher. tSi^ Nifw Mtmihfy 
Ma^. X III. ^19 The Ablest cxmj^eixlown within the liber- 
ties of X^ublin. i8m Millkr S^, 4> Schtn, (1858) 3M 
Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the win 
chan most cougbera suppose. 

fCou'ghery. ncnce-wd. Coii£^hing^>pInce. 
a X693 Urquiurt Raielaii 111. xv. X27 They. . coughed in 
the Coughenca 

Coughiiig vlfL ib, [f. Cough v.i + 

■isQ kJ The action of the vei b Cough. 

« 39 *T BEvisA Barth. Dt P. A*, vi. i. (1493) 287 The olde 
man is . . mwuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. c 1400 
Lofifnmes Cirurr, 264 Greet akynj^e in hu side & grevous 
cowjyngB. 1588 Shaks. L^L.L. v. iL gja When . . cuffing 
drownes the Parsons saw. 1677 OiLriN Dgmtauot. (1867) xsx 
Distnrbauces, bv coii]j;hingB, nemmings, trampUngs. iteg 
Bain Stnus 4 /nA i. li. f z8 Movements. . belonging to the 
automatic or reflex class. Coughing is one of those. tra*uff^ 
1881 Daily Nrtvs 24 Feb. 3/4 1 'he disagreeable sound, or 
* coughing' as it is technically called, of the enmne. 

aitrib. *607 Walkinoton Opt. Gleut las The coughing 
motion. 16^ Sit 'J\ Bsownk IPki. (1848) 111 . 462 There 
are very great numbers of quartans; 'tis also a cougliing 
time. 2753 N. Tomkiano Gangr, Sor€ Throat 94 Ac every 
CoughingTxiut. 

Cou ghlnsf, ///. a. T-tno 2.] That coug^hs. 

1707 ET Ward Hud. Kiaiv, (1713) n* Ui Old coughing 
Fo^s, and craev Nurses. 

Coufht, obs. f. taught : see Catch v. 

Couhe» obs. f. Cough. 

Cotiherdely, obs. f. Cowabdlt. 

Couk, obs. f. CoKK : cf. CoLR. 

2696 Phil. Tratu. XIX. 351 Here Cool are Charred and 
then called Couk. 1883 nuddersf. Gloss., Couk, a cinder. 

Ck>uk, Sc. f. Cook v:^ 

Coni, V. dial. tram. To draw together or 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

i 8 xx WiLLAW ly. Ridinjf Yorksh. Glass. (E. D. S.>, Ctml, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 1853 HHtithy Gloss., 
Coui, to draw together with a rake ; to iiuii towards you. 

lienee Cou'lar, and anp. the torm Oonl-raJca, 
current in some dialects tor Colb-T(akp., n.v. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., C outer, a raker ; as we style one eager 
after money. CoulrtJte, or Couler, the fireside rake for die 
aslies. 1877 Ifoldermss Gloss. , Covol-rake, a rake for ashes. 
Also an instrument fur raking the soot from the. .oven. 

Ooul, obs. f. Coi.L v.'^t CuOL fl., Cowl. 
t Coil'lant* ///. 21. Obs.rare'~\ [a.Y. toulant 
prt'i. pple. of cottier to flow: see Cool Flowing. ! 

2631 LtTHOOw Traio. vil. 3x8 Epiphanio calls it Chryso- I 
roas, that Is, running, or coulant in gold. 2658 Bi.ount | 
Glossogr., Coulauf, gliding, slipping, flowing gently along. 

Coulboard : sec Cowl-. 

Could (kud), pa. t. (and ohs. and dial. pa. pple.) 1 
of Can V., q.v. 

Could, Coule, obs. ff. Cold, Cole sb.^. Cowl. 
Conlie O^ftU, ki 7 ii). Also {C/.S.) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. [a. F. coulee flow, f. couler to flow : ; 
see -ADK. Sense 2 appears to have arisen among | 
the P'rench trappers in the Oregon region.] | 

1 , Geol. A* stream of lava, whether molten or i 
consolidated into rock ; a lava-flow. 

2830 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxii. 498 Large stratiform 
and horizoninl coulees of volcanic rock. 1879 Kutlkt 
Stud. Rocks iv. 3s Molten viscous lava, forming flows or 
coulees. 

2 . In the Western regions of Canada and the 
United States: A deep ravine or gulch scooiied 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer. 

1807 in Amer.Stats P., Publ. Lmnds{\%^d^ 1 . 313 Bounded 
in fhmt by the river Detroit, and in rear by a couiH or small 
run. —346 Bounded .. above by a creek tor coulde) called 
vouiro as bseuf, sB6o in Baktlbtt DicL Amer. i88x 
Chicago Times 14 May, These * coolies' are dry during the 
summer season, but are flooded in the spring of the year. 
1884 Lisboa iDakota) Clipper 13 Mar., She [a cowj was dis- 
covered in a couley. 

Coulee, -ey, -ie, obs. Cf. Coolix. 

Couler, obs. f. Colour. 

Coule-stafT: see Cowl-htaff. 

Coulet, for cowlet, dim. of Cowl. 

1774 T. West Aniiq, Furness. App. xiii, (On the Common 
Seal each shieldj is supported by a Monk in his full Dress 
and Coulet. 

tl ConleW (kwlor). The French for Colour. 
Hence ceuUur de rose rose-colour, pink ; borrowed | 
in Eng., a. as adj. * rose-coloured *, * roseate'; j 
b. as adv. * in a rosy light, in an aspect to which 
fancy lends undue attractions '. 

2783 H. Walpole Lett, to Earl Stm^gord June 04, 1 
confess my reflections are cotUeur do rose at presenL stefl 
Hood Poetry, Prose, 4 Worse xjcxiii. Our waifare is deadly 
and horrid, .Nor tinted with couieur de rose. aSgi W. R. 
Gasc Msec. Ess. Ser. 11. 243 Not disposed to dfawa picture 
couieur de rose of the conditioa td our people. 

Coulion, obs, f. CULLION. 
n Coulisaa (kcfls-s). f F. ctmlisse, subst use of 
fern, of coulis, in OF. ccttleis'^lhc. eeladite flowing 
L. type *c$ldtTciuSt f. cbldre in Romanic to flow.] 

L A groove or channel in which a sluioagate or 
movable partition slides up and down. 

t8Sia Webster, Comiisse,% piece of timber having a gtoo ve 
la which something glides. 1874 Knight Diet, MoeK, 


Coulim, a grooved piece of timber. A pair of battens, or a 
groove in wl lich asluioogate moves op and down. 

2 . One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre ; also the space betweeo them, the wings. 

1819 H. Busk Vestnad v. 8x Aad whistling through the 
long couliaees roar With blustming threats b^ind the side 
' stage door. x668 E. Yates Rock Ahead il i, The gossip of 
the coulisses. pig. 2856 Sat. Rev. 11 . S65/X Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 
Coollour, obs. f. Colour. 

II Couloir (kill war). couloir colander, pas- 

sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is precipitated on a mountain side:— late L. 
cdliiiorium, f. colare, in F. couler to flow.] 

A steep gorge or gully on a monntain side : first 
used in reference to the Alps (see quot 1856). 

183s J. D. Forbes Tour Mt, Blanc ii. ax It descended a 
narrow couloir from the Aiguilles Roug^ 1836 Kurkin 
Mod. Paiut. IV. V. L f 9. aa note, * Couloir ' is a good un- 
translateable Savoyard word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in storms { it is perliaps deserving of natural- 
ization. i860 I vNoALL Glae. 1. vii. 47 Up this couloir we 
proposed to try the ascenL 

Coulomb (k»lp'm). Electr. [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in i88i, for the unit 
of electrical quantity; the quantity of electricity 
conveyed in one second by a current of one ampere. 
(For this unit the name Weber had been pre- 
viously introduced into partial use ) 

1881 Nature XXIV. The name Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of electricity defined by the condition that 
an ampere gives one coulomb per second, ilbx Gloss. 
Etectr. Terms {Lightning Suppl. 3 Mar. 1892 1, The Cou- 
tomb is the quantity of electricity, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits >002 zz8 of a 
gramme of silver on the plate by which it leaves the liquid. 

Coulomb -meter (kti^^mimrldj). Elcctr, A 
meter or apparatus for measuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circuit. 

1891 Gloss. Elect r. Teruts. 

Coulore, -our, obs. ff. Colour. 

Coulpable, obs. f. Culparlx. 

Coulpe, var. Culpe, Obs..^ fault, guilt 
Goulpon, var. of Culpon, 0 /^r., cut, piece. 
Coul-Btaff : see Cowl-staff. 

Coult(6, obs. f. Colt. 

Coulter « colter (kda lUi). Forms : I oultar, 
4 oultre, ooltour, kulior, 4-6 oulture, 5 oultre, 
(-ere, -ur, -yr), 6 oultar, -orfe. {jiial. kowter), 

7 ooultar, oolture, (7-9 aial. oooter), 4- 
oultar, 5- ooUer, 6- coulter. [OE. culter, a. 
L. cultcr coulter, knife; in OF. coUre^ coultre^ 
F. coutre, which may have influenced the MF.. 
and modem forms : cf. however with coulter 
and dial, cooter, the phonetic development of OE. 
sculdcr, mod. shoulder, dial, shooder. The spelling 
colter is preferred in American dictionaries ; culter 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of ils 
use by Shaks., appears to be since 17th c. only 
dial. U^g- in W. Somerset^] 

1 . Tne iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
18 then sliced horizontally by the share. 

riooo ^LFRic Coll^. in Wr.-Wfllcker 90 Gefsestnodon 
scears and cultre mid fiesrc syL Ibid, 99 HwMon Sam 
yrklingc sylmnscear obhe culter. asioo Yoc. ibid. 313 
Yomer, scear. Cultor, culter. ^>3*8 A. E. AUiU P. B. 
Z547 ^ coltour tn clay cerues bo 101368. >377 Lanqu 

P. PI. B. iv 464 To schare or to iculter. c 1380 Chauceb 
Milled s T. 377 A smyth. .That in his furge smythe^lowh- 
harneys; He scharpeih schar and cultre bysily. sm Wills 
4 Ifw. N. C. (burtees) x/o A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a 
graype, 2 yerne forks. 1373 Tumkr Hnsb. I2878) 36 Two 
ploughs and a plough chein, ij cullers, iii shares. 1999 
Shaks. llsn. Y, v. ii. 46 While that the Culter rusts. That 
should deracinate suen SBU^;ery. s6xi BieLs x Sam. xiii. 
20 To sharpen euery man his share and his coulter. s68B 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 334/a A Plow Culter, or Cooter 
vulgarly, c 2743 Aesnsioe Odes 1. xii, ToSirF. H. Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. 1879 Yeats Techss. Hist. 
Comm. 3^ The coulter and the share were in one, and the 
[ancient Egyptian'l plough was constructed without wheels. 
fig . vfia Falconeb Skifwr, 111. 193 By time’s deep- 
piercing coulter harrow'd o’er. 2889 1 . Hardt Mayor qf 
C. xiv, That field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny. 
t2. A knife. Obs. (app. a Latinism). 

JTm 2000 Gloss, in Wr.-WOldcer 273 Sicca, cultur.] 1388 
WvcLiP Prov. xxiii. s Set a culter m thi throte. 

3 . altrib. and Comb. (Fimt qnot. doubtful.) 

1630 in Lex Lomdinensis (2680) eox That no man . . shall 
presume to shute any Draw-net or Coulter-net . . before sun 
rising nor afler stin setting, a 2M0 Tull in Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. av. Coulter, Its rirtt stoe above, to hear against the 
uppw edge of the coulter hole. 2787 WiNTRa Syst. Hush* 097 
Twoooulter bars, .oontafning grooves. . for the reception of 
bohs and screwiL by which tne coulters are fastc ned. , ite 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (2823) 1x6 A shaip comb welded on 
the coulter margin of the share. 2834 K. Mums Brit. Birds 
(2842) 1 . ISA Bill . . coutter-^aped. r88B Elwoethv W. 
S omerset Word-bk., Coulter.box . . the iron dip and screw 
by which the coulter is fixed in its place on the beam. 
Hence Oon'lteved a., as in /our’^coultered, having 
four coalters. 


a 1740 TtfU in Chambers Stfiip. s.v« Ceujlbtr, In tha 
four coukeied plongh. lydfl A. Diocwim TVewf. Agr/e. (ed. 
a) asS The plough with two coalhns.. will not do oesrso, 
much work as the four-oooltered plougjh. * 


Ooultemeb. [f. Coultrb 4 Nxb beak, bffl^ 
so called fiom the sh^ of its bill.] A local 
(northern) name for the Fn&n {Eratortula Brcluol^,, 
2678 Ray /'/ lllughbys Omitk. 39% The bird called coulter* 
neb at the Farn Islanda atg De Foe's Tour Gt* 

I V. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulteroehs, are very numerous 
here. 1863 GossB Land 4 Sea (2B74) 30 These are known 
by the fishermen as sea parrots or coultemtbs but are more 

S enerally designated in books as puffins. s88i Stemdesrd s 
lar. 5 ft [the Act] indudes the oouttemeb, etc. 

Coultne, Ooulur, oba. ff. Coolth, Colour. 
Ck^umaxill (kiEmirin). Chem. {n.F.coumarim, 
f. coumarou m native name in Gniaitfl of the 

Tonka bean -i- -IK.] A crystalline inbstance (C^ 
Oj;), with aromatic odour, found in the seeds of 
the cumard, coftmarou, or Tonka Lean ; also ia 
melilot, woi^niff, sweet-scented vernal grass, etc. 

2830 Li HOLE Y Nat. Syst, Bot. ps The volatile oil of the 
Coumarouma odoraia, or Tonka Bean, has been asoeitained 
to be a peculiar principle called Coumarin. 188s J. Smith 
Dkt. Eoon. Plastts 236 It is probable that hay-fever . . may 
be attributed to the coumarin in the atmosphere. 

Hence Oou nuolo a,, in coumaric acid, an acid 


(C« Hg Os) obtained from coumarin; 
a salt of coumaric acid. 

1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem, II. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. The formula of the coumarates is 
L's Hr Os* M. 

Coumb, obs. f. of Comb sb. 

2649 Bi ithk Eng. Improu. Impr. (16^3) 190 And for the 
Couinb, or Whiiig of the Share, which is that which goeth 
upward upon the Shield-board, 1 shall term the Coumb. 

Coumb, oils. f. Coomb 1, a measure. 

t Conmedi ///• a. obs. rare. ? Measured by the 
CoOMll. 

2566 Deant Medic. MorallkxWi, He myght vpturnc His 
counted coyne with shoules w^'de [tr. Horace 6at. 1. i, 
dives ui metiretur nummes\. 


Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Comfort. 
Coumly, Coumpaase, Coumplnable, obs. 
ff. CoMKLT, CoMPASa, COMPANABLR. 

Ooumpt, -er, obs. ff. Court, Comptxr, Codkticb. 
Coun, obs. f. COK V.2 

2746 W. Hosslev Foolix ’ jdb ) I. 298 The Quartermaster., 
couns to the Helmsman. 


Co-niiRl (kdU|yiS*n&l), a. rare. [f. L. co- (com-) 
together + un-us one + -al ; cf. Co-UKR.] Of or 
consisting of a union of several in one. 

a 2722 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 236 Nought 
can Co-unal Deity divide. 

Couxioeil, -oele, obs. ff. Covcial p., CouKOiLg 
COUKREL. 


Council (kannsll), sb. Forms : 2 (oonoilium), 
oonoilie, 3 oonoeil, 4-6 oounoell, 5 -ooyl(l, 5- 
-oell, 6 oonoilie, oownoeU(e, 6-7 oounoel, 6-8 
oounoill, 6- oounoil. Also (rr/. in senses 4- ) 
oonaeil, 4 ounoile, oonaile, oonooil, (-alia, 
-aille, 4-5 oonaale, -eell), oounseil, (-Mile. 
-Bile), 4-6 oounaail, -sayl, 4-7 counaeill, -aalle, 
5 ooneeUle, oounaeille, -aeyl, -le, -11, oown* 
■ell, 3-6 oon§eyl(l, 5-7 oounoell, -«aU, oown- 
■ele, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, oounaaille, -sayle, -sayll. 
6-7 -sale, ^8 oounoeL [In Branch I, repr. OF. 
cuncile, ONF. concilie, - L. concilium (f. rxw- 
together 4 cal- to call) a convocation, assembly^ 
meeting, union, conneoion, close conjunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with consilium an ad- 
visory body (.though the confusion was perh. iu 
most cases due to later ocribea of MSS.). In 
mediaeval times concilium was mainly appropriated 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points of 
doctrine and discipline in the Chnueh, or the re- 
lations between Church and State in nuticular 
countries, — the Councils. An early L.-Gr. Gloss, 
in Du Cange has Concilium, owihpiou, ovpfioibKuiv. 
ot^oSor ; and an ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has * Synodum anlem ex Graeco interpretari 
Comitatum, vel Coetum; Concilii autem nomen 
tractum ex more Romano*. In OF. consilium 
came down as a living word In the form conseil, 
while concile (concire) was used for the eccl^as- 
tical coneiUum, whi^ sense it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused : conseit wm fre- 
quently spelt conciil ; conallhtaM spelt contile and 
conceit; and the two words were treated as one, 
imder a variety of forms, of which eoumoil, later 
counsel, was the central type. In the 16th c. 
differentiation again began : counsel, later council, 
was established for the ecclesiastical concilium, F* 
conHle ; aad this spelling has been extended to all 
cases in which the word means a deliberatiye as- 
sembly or advisoiy body (where L. has cmtilium, 
Fr. consHT), leaving eoumol to the action of coun- 



'OCMBiftfltlll. 


oamrcai.. 

thiif •rtiWWttd betwttftw^ 

i. UMt dcnita mm L« fpmetiiwHn 
+L i^mrclfy. An uMmUy aaicd towtSier for 
»ny mirpofft ; a convocatiou c* ooagrmt&eQ. 

In tlMiimnto Btoio^and onlyatM tarty d«S, and tMkwtni 
imptrctptibly into itMt of • dtlibtndlyo nncnibV^ar 
ttMCursorff, t6oy6(Cott»Vtt)*rittrttuajMnitcttml^ 
imddtslwtcoiuil^ rtjioA J?.^/ai!^<^(E.E.TrS.)»wrix. 
I*JJ *4 wh M H^de n6u)t ►y mtrey and ►/ aoM^ K 
michtl ooofleU (Vaig* « mtcUw m$tU 9 ] of ^ vnitrtw. r 1400 
[«W 4 ]. 

2 . s/ic. An aiiembly of eccleiiastics (with or with* 
out laymen) convened for the regulation of doctrine 
or diacipline in the church, or, in earlier tiroes, of 
settling points in dispute between the ecclesiastical 
and dvif powers. (The only sense of F. rwiVb.] 
Variously qualided according Co Its sphere, as menftwticmit 
gtniroL mmtiffnaL ^atrUrchal^ j^rwimcinl, HU- 

MM unis s synods. Without qualification, ueually applied 
to gengrtU cmtnciht i.e. those called toftether by aa mvitaiion 
to the church at large, and claiming 10 epeak in the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as douig ao 
Kmeumtnkal) or not. In early times iftnerat cotmcU was 
used less dennitety, e.g. for a national or provinctd council 
In the Middle Ages there were also mixad couuciUt which 
met (o settle both spiritual and civil aflairs. 
a. [a nag O A'. CArm^ an.itxq SwfPope CalixCiM II] syfifian 
..com into France to Rains and h«rneo 1 d concilium.] asss 
Ibid.t Cardinal Johan of Creme, .heold his conciUe on Lun* 
dene, .mid arce iMscopes and mid teod bisoopessuid abhates 
and larcd and lawed. layy R« Gr ouc. 1 1704) 495 Thu bis- 
Mpes . . & abbo(^ al so^ A conceil nmde general. 1480 
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fi/Af. cc ^ 

oounseyll of Basylfto whiche counceyil ( 


lyil to whiche counceyil ^pe nugenye was 
cyted to come. 1^3 /fVr/Mr. C&H/gs*. Fatih p. axxi, All 
synods and councils since the Apostles' times, whether 
general or particulai, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Milton rifw/. (Arb.^ 38 Condemn'd in the generatl Coun> 
cels. 1761 Gibbon /Vc 4 4 1 1 I. xp To profess the dortrine 

of the council of Nice. sMI Fbbbman Norm, Conq, 4x877) 
II. X. 4 to Two iwnods held at Rome.. one of them the 
second Lateran Council. 1885 Catholic Diet. 030 At the 
Vatican Council the members were arranged in accordance 
with their hierarchical rank. 

fi. rx38o Wycup .SW. IVks. III. to3 pis oounteil of freris 
at London. i4So*x530 Atyrr. Our Ladyoy! Ry holy sayntes 
and popes ana generall t'otiseylles. isao Filgr. rorj. (W. 
de w. 1531) IQS b, In the Crede of Nyce ie counsyle. 1530 
Abp. Hamilton Catotk. (18B41 x His provincial counmle 
haldin at F.dlnburgh. /W. 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
nstiounsof general counsallis. Grapton Chnm, IL xx 
A generall counsaile of ttie Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Redma at Oxford. sgSi MAaaxca Fh. 0/ Noiog (ff 'fhere 
was no Appeals, but vnto a generall Counsell. 

3 . In the New Testament, regulnrly used to render 
Or. awi^piovt Vnlg. concilium, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sa^edrim, or a meeting of that 
body. 

(In the MSS. and printed text* of the Vulgate, eoncilhtm 
and consilinm are often confused ; in Acts xxv. la the Cle< 
mentine text has emeUtOt followed by the English \en.ion^ 
including i6zx and 1881, with council’, hut the oldest MSS. 
have conrilh, the proper rendering of evpfiovAlou. The 
AngIo<Saxon Gospels usually represent concilium by ^cmdl, 
but they, as well as Che versions of the PRalter, have some- 
times %e/faht, * counsel, advice *, implying^ that the trans- 
lator had before him in the Latin, e.g. in M.irk 

xiv. 55 where eOMsilium is actually the reading of iropoi^nt 
MSS. written in Ireland and England . In Matt. xii. X4, 
4 Pvm8ovAiop rAajSov, is rendeied in the Vnigate rPMj/fivMr 
ykcUiant.for which Tindale, Cranmer. and version of z6ix 
have 'helde a cotinseU'; current editions of x6zi have 
* held a council i88z, correctly, ' Cook counsel 

si8b Wyclip Acts v. sz lliey clepiden togidere the coun- 
cetl [X388 counsel, Tinil, Cbanm. counsell, Genev. Council, 
Khtnt, Coiincel, i6xt Councill]. xfixx nmix Atark xiv. jis 
The chiefe Priests, and all the counsell (Wvcu counccil, 
Tino., Cranm. counsell, Gtncff. Council, lihcm. counccl, 
mod, odd, of 1611 & F. F". council] sought for witnease 
against lesus. — yohn xi. 47 Then gathered y’ chiefe 
Priests and the Pharises a councel [v. p r. as in last]. ifijS 
Feuit. Co^f. viii. 1x65^1 S73 The unclean petaon was con- 
demned by the Sanednm or Council. 

* ♦ Uses derived from L, consilium, F. conseil, 
II, An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4 . An assembly or meeting for consultation or 
advice, as a family council, a council of physicians \ 
a deliberative assembly. 

a. c 1175 [see in bl c X40o Dotir, Troy 1703 Then he 
Bomond all pe Cite . 'Fo a counsell to come for a cause liegh. 
e X450 Merlin i. e In this manor the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and seide, etc. ifigx Hobbbb GtmU 4 Spe, v, f 6. 

a The gathering together of many men who deliberate of 
St is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
. .is that which 1 call a Counsell, 

.<* .Mis Caxton 4 
helden a counoeyl. 
by the holy Rood, * Mm-- 

lyeS AHv, Cn/t, F, Boyle x^o, I call'd a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next, ifieg J. D. HuNTaa 
Mem, CaptUiU at Till their fate w finally determined in a 
general council of the victorioue srarriors. iSyg SiuaM 
Const, nut. I, xl. 358 No legislative act turned the wltena- 
t into a feudal council, and . .the feudal council into a 


lariiament. 

b. Groat Coumil (in Eu^. //isl .) : sometimpi 
applied to A IViUna gomSl or assembly of the 
utitan, under the Anglo-Saxon Mm ; snore fie* 
quently to the assemblies under the Norman kings 
of tenaots-in-chief and great ecclesiastics* out of 
which the House of Lords originated, and to 


^ dlt'tlMi tfi ffiffl li ot 

ptoisiiilalcrttflses* Abtt osad of iteilas oailioii^ 
aMohUM of other countries, hs tho Corliss of 
Sp^ or Fortu jaL 

the Ibm G^pwiw^k EahbiidiMa that 
Qiate t k efter Um piactke Imd been loqi 
dmsd, Tha aana though proper 10 the asMSttUyTS 
ummmm gi w to (ts coos c l t o eo ts as a pennaOent body : 
cf. ieiiseO. ^ €!meiml or NaiUiml CemeiL 
a. e M7S Lay. B3e4 tenen to gadereseodean (hleeldeGOii* 
maael hnstini] h* hohSMie of Cn londe. 
X400 Maunobv, (xSa^ hi. Id At hie aoitior M holden 
here grate oonaeilies and Here assomb lees. sspS FmeUn 
Leti.yo. a85 1 - soe Tb' Erie of Sar* tSalisburylk London 
. .at begynyng this day of the grate CoonMU. ages ^ 
BaaMBim Froiss. L oexvl. ere Ther wee a great oouaseU ia 
Englande, on the orderyng of the reelme, and tpadally on 
the kynges chyldren, 

UH^fActs yms . /(ispyllso Prelates, Eries, Bamnnee 
atKl free halders of the JUng within the ReSIme. .ar haklen 
to glue preeenoe in tha iGiigis Farliament, and Genendl 
^aoell. s^ in Hardwicke State (1778) eoB In the 

Great Council of the P«er*i at York, Tuemyestn ^ptember 
—• Sis T. Rob tSid. xdp A grand coundi not called 
theoe three hundred yeere. M47CLABKWD0M Nist. Beh, 11 I 
03 A new convention, .(that, .had not been practised in some 
hundreds of yeara) was thought of, to call a Great Council 
of ul the Peers of England to meet and attend hU majesty 
at York. 1873 Stubbs Cotnt. /list. 1 . xL 336 The witena^* 
romot . . now [Norman Period] subsisting under the title of 
the grrot oouit or councti, forms a second circle round the 
Ml vereign. U nder the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier charuaer. .It woshonraver rather a court 
Uton an orgofuced council. 1876 S. R. GAHOtNas Fnriian 
Fetf. (1880 J 1x0 The king had already tx4l>4o] called round him, 
otter an obsolete precedent, a Great Council of Peers, 
o. Cabinet Coumil : see Cabinet 8 , 8 b. 
sdTP-svafi (see Cabinbt 8 b]. sSey Hallam Coast. Hist. 
(Z8761 111 . XV. zd8 The plans of government are discussed 
and determined in a cabinet conncil. 

d. See also Council of IFar 14 a, Cotnmon 
Couftcil 15 c. 

5 . Phrases. At, in, to, from council: i.e, the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberatit n that takes 
place there. (Cf. cH church, school, etc.) 
a. la 1300 Cursor M. 10696 (Cott.) Here*of in oonaatl suld 

^ i apek.] sjde Langl. P. FI. A. 111. 95 pe king com from 
^ lunaeyl [v.r. counseil, -ceil, -aeyle, conseiL B. conseille, 
C'. consail], and cleped aflur Mede. ^1400 Sowdone Bah. 
363 I'he Pope. .did^B calle than to counsnile Alle the Sene- 
toures of Rome. <^1490 Afertin ii. a8 Than wente the 
clerkes to oounselL 1539 I'AVRaNBS Brasm. Prm. (tssa) 
M Come not to connsavie afore thou be called. «i^i 
Donnb Foetus (4650) 81 You may at Revels, you at coun- 
saile, sit. 

fi. 1647 Clabbnoom Hist. Feb. 1. (1843^ a7/e The qunlidei 
and qualifications of the several persons in authority in 
court and council. 167X Milton P. R. i. 40 But in mio air 
To Coumsel summons all hh mighty Peers, lyss Db Fob 
Mem. Catwliir (1840) 50 Hie duke .. sat oil night . . hi 
Coundi with his privy councillors, ilex Byson Afar. Fat. 
f. i, The Signory is deep in council. xSSS Fbkbman Norm, 
Coaq. (X877) 11 . 15 Great alike in battle and in council. 
lU. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 

6. A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, osp. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Ettg. Hist, chiefly 
applied to the King’s Pbtvt Council (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Committee of 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands ; 
also in Orders in Coustcil. 

a. [laga Beitton t. ProL 3 Pm* le assent da aos Countesat 
Barouns eC autrmi de nostcr cuniie>l.][ 1097 R. Glouc 
( z7a4) 77 po be conseil of Rome y lauede ys foire bi heat. 
>37$ BAaBous Brttce v. 480 His conseil he aMembltc them 
et^ Wyclip Set. IFks. 111 . 514 Nei,^r pe kyng ne his 
CounsByl deede unrijtrully. ri4oo Maundbv. (Roxb.) xxv. 
xts He schall schew it to jra emperour, to liU counsBlL 
130 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 97 The lorda chauntlar 
with tha dewka of Norfokc and other of tha cowdbbU. 161 s 
C oTOB.. av. Conseil The principall Secretaries who auar 
attend his Maiestie in thin Counsell. 

fi. 190 CovaiDALB Dsm. iii 34 Then Nabuchodonosor .. 
spake vnto his councel and uyde. sapS Shake. Alerty iV. 1. 
i. 39 Tha Councell shall heare it, it is a Riot. s6gi Milton 
mmtmuolFs Corr. Wks. x87a*5 11 . 9 If. .the Counoall shall 
think that 1 need any assistance. 1769 BLArasTOMS Cranm. 


ofCoiwdl. .upon the Two Questions refarred to them by his 
Majesty’s Oraer in ^uncil A the X4th of January last. •■e 
Fkkeman Norm. Conq. (1877! 1 . 111. its Ibe King and his 


were his own council. 

ittea of CouncU on £du- 


Witan acted tc^ther . . the] 

{title) Aaoual Report of the 
cation. 

b. In this tense Council ef Stale was also used, 
as it is still in speaking of France (• ConseU 
d*Elal) and other foreign countries. 

а. s6it Cores , Conseil des afaires, Tha Coniiaell of 
State ; tha Priuk Couocall ; bald ordinarily in tha Kings 
closet 

б. 1694 Cokainb Dianea 1. S 5 His Father who was the 
chiefe 7 hia {the King's] Counoell of State. 1870 R. Coaa 
Disc, Trads a Who are the CouncU of State in England? 
They are ihoae Persons with whom tha King pleases to Ad- 
viM and Consult in State Afiairs. 1700 Btbrlc Tmtler 
No. 7 r tl Tha Emperor hath lately added no haw Members 
to bui Connell of State. sSag A CALDCLBimn Trav. S. 
Amor. 1 . hr. 06 (Brasil V An absolute hereditary monardiy, 
with a eotuieil of scale, saerttaries and beards for tha ad* 
ministrttioa of the treasury, war, and home dapaitmaata, 


fa, Alt»terate«4kekl>0 e W i Sff 

OQ 

nttslUMbyActolPha^^ ^ . 
n. sS7 la andwnt tlmss, the smrwriia i 
ihif snssNifogtiifhig towns to to 

Hr tbs fVmiiTiii tif Titolh 

7 * Sd. Hkt. The ScottiMh tito 

memberb of whioh, ealled lmH$ 
judickl basinessdiiring the vaeatm of Imminl; t 
also fimJM(yCdusml,% bocfybavfiigelvttjlllla* 
diction, created by Act Jat. Xy, 1503, c. g 9 - , J 

In xs3t, tha fonctsom^ the Uttar body, to ^ 
ibosa Sr tU •Saitioa of r (Act 4 S. 
judidal ninctions of tha Londs Aoditon or^rai 
ttituted 1368-^) warn omildoed In Ihs CeXkee 
also csillad e^ 5 kif foe, than crostoil Tot 



Hencd tlw judges pf the court are staM Aratfo ifCu 
and Session, and its racoids tha Books qf Ceuntil 
.SVtafoNL , 

I4;x Sc. Acts %s,///U$^) 1 40 QuhsU ear ^la fol* 
lowtt ony aciton bafbra thn Lordas of C^uiioaU. s^lg -7 
yat.JV, 1 1 BThatthc ssldoonncel now chosen in Ihb toniM| 
Psrlisment be swomain the Ringis presaiice and hit throe Ew 
toites. 1863— yitx./r, I SSThatihera beans council chosen 
be the Kings Hienesn^ quhilk sail sit continuidly ia fidiit* 
burgh, .todecide all manerofBuuunoondea In ctvill matofs. 
oomplaintas,an 4 caittas dallia And aril haua the samro 
power, as tha Lonles of Session. 1940*- K 10 Of the 

admission of Kotars. be the Losdes of Satoion. .It is toaiuto 
and ordained that all Schirafiba .^resent their Clstkto and 
Notars in nresanoe of my Loeda Cnaneellar, Praridabta, and 
Ixirds of (Jouncall, to be examinad, sworoe, and ndmntnd. 
tsei — 7 * 1 * 1 19> The Lordas of CounoaUand saasloQ, 

sail na-waies graunt onla suspension or rolaaatioo Aa tha 
home. 1698 SiaJ.NiBBBTfASffo', Some Doubtaandf^ttastioM 
oil the Law, especially of Sootlond ; asalso some X)mioiisef 
the Lords of CouncU and SmsioiL i88t W. Bau. MA 
Lavs Scot. S.V., The Judges or Senators of tha CaUpin of 
Justice are also called lords of Council and S as sl o B L ThO 
^ Books of Oiuncil and Scasion * is the name given to thn 
records in which daeda and other nrrtia oompatont to ha 
inserted In tha record or that conrt, are regiatarad. 

8. In Crown coloniea and dependradea of Cxcot 
Britain, a body asaisting tbe goveinor in an escen* 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, aa Maata- 
chuietts and Maine, in the advisory body eaUed 
the Govem&r's Council. 

[1606 In Copt. SmitliM tVks. (Arbu) tnlfOd. 33 CS whom It 
hath pleased the King’s Mriasiy to amiolot of tha CouasiH 
for the intended voyage to Yirgiiiia. snay fkid. m Captalna 
Smyth was this Dsy sworna one of tlw GounsalL who wad 
elected in England J iSIs Col. Roe. Peansyh. 1 . w Jtninial of 
theCouncall of the Province ofPmBilvanit. m4T. tiv 


t bvmT. ft 

SON in P. O. Hutchinson Diary ly Lett, (tS^) 1 . X37 Thi 
House directed the Secretary of the Province [pf MassachuF 
setts Bay] to deliver to me a paper addreaaod to the Govetndr 
and Countdl. sb]o Pemqy C^l. XIV. 347/r Malta b a 
crown colony, ano the local government Is coiriucted hp 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, ta asslstad by a 
council of sis persons nominated by the crown, wti 
Ld. Camnwc in J. B. Norton TepUs (1858) 74 Tha Governor^ 
General in Council b sorty to sea, etc. iSSg tFkUtskePs 
Almanacksyi Hong Kong. , a Crown colony, .adminbterod 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Coundi of six mam* 
bers, togethor with a Lagblative Coundi of twelva membtn. 
8. la reference to foreim countries: The name 
of various deliberative and administrative bodies : 
e. g. Council of Ancients or Elders, C. of FUm Hundred, 


other persons, decklod matters of religious or ecolmiastical 
incidence; C. q/* Ten, a secret tribunal of the Venetinn Re* 
public from X310-1797 ; Governors C^ivaciV (sea 8). SieS 
also tho quots. 

1630 R. yohnson’s fCinid. Cemtmo, 039 [In Spain] mat* 
ters. *ara haD46led in severall CounoeU. and they are aavan 
in number, besides tha Privia Counoell . . Tha CounceU of 
Spaina, or the Indies, of Italy, of tha Low-Countries, of 
Warre, of the Order of Saint John, and of the loqubitioo. 
/bid. 358 Tha Venetian hath two sudna advaotages above 
all otner Princes : The one b, that they have a oounoeU 
chat is iinmoitaU. /bid. 534 In thb Counoall called Diosm 
(where audience b open to every sutar) they ITurics) cou^ 
suit of Embassies . . of mstten of Ststa and of Sovomigntian 
idto B. Habris Pariva/s /ron Ags loB Tha Spanaaras, by 
the perniission of the Counadl of ConBcianoe, roaolved upon 
it [f.x, assisting the Huguenots la Francaj, sfigw Imd* 
Gas. No. 443/3 The Council of Ten. .has foibldden ril per- 
sons dugmsea to wear arms, lyao Load. Gas. No. sSis/t 
{Boms) April 04 Upon the Death of M. Stobnar, a Sanaior 
or Member of the Little Coundi of thb KapubUck, tha 
Sovereign Coundi of Two Hundred essembled . . to flU up 
that Vacancy. 1749 P. Thomas pns/. Anson's Vey. see 
The [Dutch] Ckvemment of the Cm b edmiabier'd oy 
eight Ctauta or Councils. 1* The Gcmnd-Gottudl, or Col- 
lege of Policy, which condsts of the Governor, and eight of 
the Companysprindpel OficesB. /bid. 304 The Common- 
Council lof which there b one in every Cwony) b choMU 
every year by the Grand-ConndL lyyy WAtnoN P/ni/p /{ 
(>830) 1 js ThiB tribunal [the Duke of Alva's in the Metber* 
lezids] rntriK well be oetled, as tbe Flendags tanead it, the 
Council m Blood. s8o8 Edin. Rev. Xll. ^ Tbe Counc^ 
4>f Ten. .had encroached so much on tbe antberity of tbe 


ns/eTheCoondl oTEMeronMl atrixadodthitbe mom* 
ing of the x8 Bnuneirt at the TuUeriea. * 

84 
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coxrarcazriCAK. 


10. The load administrative body of a cojporate 
town or city; also (since 1888 ) of an English 
* administratiTe * county or district ; more folly de« 
scribed as borough^ tinm^ Hty^ county or district 
council ; cf. also Common Council^ Select Council 
( 15 , below). 

cu 1418 in SurtMi WtcAiBgo) 3 pt Mnsnr and Counsel] of 
]w chambra. sate N. Wimrr Ctrl, Tmeiates iiBBB) I. iiL a6 
To the honorableProuestf BaUlies^d Counsall of Edinburgh. 

S474 Sc, Arii Jcu, III <1597) I 56 la Burrowes . . there 
•albe of the attld Cotmoell of the )elr beforet fouie worthy 
pereonea chosen leirly to the new Councell, s^s Savilb 
Tneitut'* Hist, 11. lii. <ims) 84 As they were in this per* 
plexity, the conncell of Muttna increased their carea iSgs 
Ht. Martinkau Nut. Peace iiBjj) IH. v. Hi. 333 The town 
council is the great ruling body of the borough. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit, HI. IX. 730 The memoers of a Town Council are 
the Mayors Aldermen, and Councillora x888 Local GovL 
Act In IVkitakor'^i Almanac 5B2/1 The original bill . . pro* 
vided for the establishment or district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils . . A measure will be introduced 
in 1889 providing for the establishment of district councila 
JOiti. 583/3 As to the constitution of the county oounciU. In 
each administrative county a council consisting of a chair* 
man, aldermen, and counciltons will be established to be 
entrusted with the .. administrative and ftnancml business of 
the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into warda Ibhi, 364/9 llie 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each county trough 
acting by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. 

IL A body of men associated with the president 
(or directors) of a society or institution, to consult 
upon its business and share in its administration ; 
a deliberatiye and administrative committee. [Lat- 
inized as concilium, though properly belonging to 
L. consilium : in F. conseil ] 

fi8te Charter Ri^.Soc, Erit societas de praeside concilio 
ft sodalibus consistens, qui vocabuntur ft nuncupabuntur 
PraescB, Concilium, ft Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc.] s88s Grew Anat, Plants Pref.. At a Meeting of the 
Council of the said fRoyall Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council- Book. s8o6 Mefi, yrnl, 
XV. sox The Medical Council of the Tennerian Society. 
1848 Rules PhiM, Sor. iit. The Council. . shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, x or a 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members 
1844- Camden Sec, Puhlicaiions Pref. note. The Council of 
the Camden Society desire it to be understood, that, etc. 
1891 {fitted The Metropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Miulonary Society, 
b. In University use. 

In the Scottish Universities, the General Council is the 
great deliberative body consisting of the members of the 
University Court, the profei^rs, and graduates, correspond- 
ing in function to Convocation tn the University cf London. 
In the University of Oxford, the Hthdomadai Council is a 
representative board which consults upon and administers 
(he business of the University, and takes the initiative in 
all matters to be brought before the Congregation and Con- 
vocation. 

1854 Act X7-18 Vkt. c. 8x {Ojc/. Vniv, Act) 1 5 Upon the 
iKth day of the said Michaelmas term X854. there sliall be 
elected.. a council, which shall be called the hebdomadal 
council, /hid. 1 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he first takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he 'desires to sit. 1873 Rdin. l/niv. Cal. 43 
The General Council of this University, and the General 
Council of the University of Su Andrews jointly, return a 
Member of Parliament. 

12. lu some of the Reformed churches : Ad ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members. 

CoHgreoational council, and National council, advisory 
or consultatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
in America. So London Noncof^ormist Connctl, etc. 

Id. Gonnoll and Baaaloii : see sense 7 . 

14. Ooonoll of War. a. An assembly of officers 
(military or naval) called to consult with the 
general or commanding officer, usually in a special 
emergency. Also transf, vcaAJig. 

tSxa-'S Br. Hall Contcmpl,^ O. T. xix. i. They may call 
a council of war, and lay their heads together a ztei Lo. 
Fairfax Mem. (x699> 7a we called a Council of war, wherein 
it waa debated, whether we should attempt those in the 
worka. s8S8 Trollofb tVarden xiv, Generals in their 
councils of war did not consider more deeply. 

Jig* > 7^8 Vanbrugh Co9{/ed. 11. i, What a pretty little 
pair of amiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together I Poor birds 1 iteo W. B. Clarks IVreck Fav. 
090 We then held a * council oT war', in which it was agreed 
that all should keep as close to the rocks as possible. 

b. In some foreign countries : A body forming 
a permanent advisory committee or board on 
military affairs. 

1390 Sir R. Williams Rri^ Disc. PFarre xy All these 
CounsailcB of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and principall Captaines. i8S3 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xi. 33 The General of Achem. .assembled his Councel of 
Wsr, who were all of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. 1709 Stkblb Toiler No. 7 P x8 The Em- 

K ror [of Austria] .has advanced . . Count Henry Thaun to 
. . a Councellor of the Aulick Council of War. 1838 
Penny CycL X. 65/x [Prince Eugene] returned to Vienna, 
and was appointed pr^ident of the council of war. 

16. Common CounolL a. Without special mean- 
ing : General council ; see 1 . 

cxa9o S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 357 At )te commuyn conseil a day 
seint Gregori a-ros sone. And bad )ft pope and is car- 
dtnales graunti him ane bone, a 1400-30 A lojeander $393 
All spritis in ^s spelonk here speko >ai to-gwdire, Here is 
baire comon consaile. 


b. The administrative body of a coipotata town 
or dty; a town or city council. In England 
^inoe the Act of 1835 ) retained aa a title only in 
the case of London ; in some cities in U.S. 

e.g. in Philadelphia the local authority now amsists of the 
Select Council and Common Council, called together the 
Councils, The Common Council is mentioned in Penn's 
Charter of as Oct. 1701 ; the Selerf Council, formerly 8 
court of Aldermen, appears in the Consolidation Act of 
a Feb. 185^ 

a. 1467 Ord. IVorcostor in Sno. Gilds 387 Yf any of the 
xlviij. personas chosen and namM for the comyn eouniell of 
the said dte, discouere any mancr thing that ys said at hnr 
comyn counselle. 1486 in Surtsss Afisc. (1890) 47 To the. . 
common counesell of the dtie of York. 1538 Starkbv 
England 1. L 9 To lyue other vnder a prynce or a conynyn 
counsel in cytes and townys. 

8. 1380 in Picton L'pool Munic, Rec, (1883) I. 43 At the 
request of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consent of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. 168a Fn^. Elect. Sker/ffs 38 SheriflTs of I.ondon 
have been always chosen by the Mayor. Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men. zyxa Lonti. Gas. No, 5010/7 An 
act passed at a Court of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. tSio Welungton in Gurw. Des^. V. 403 You 
see the dash which the Common Council of the city of 
London have made at me. 1889 Whitaker* s Aim, 333 
Officers of the City of London. .Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

1887 City Gotti, af Philadelphia so The Assembly for the 
transaction of buuness waa called the Common Council. 
Ibid. X5, vo, etc. 

t o. A meeting of such a body. Ohs. 
sgkj [see b above]. 1548 Hall Chron. \io The Mayre on 
y' next day . . called a common counsaiie. 1709 Stxclb 
Tatler No. 53 p 4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

d. Hence Common councilman : see under 
CotmciL-MAN. 

16. Frivy Counoil : see PfiivT. 

17. Comb., vAcouncil'door, -ground, -seat', ooun- 
oll-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered : the register of privy-councillors ; 
oounoll’day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation; oounoil-flre, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in council ; 
oounoil -general, a general or common council; 
oouneil-hall, -room - CouiiCiL-CBAMBEU. See 
also CoUNClL-BOABD, -HOUBK, -MAN, -TABLE. 

16x8 Sir L. Stukelrv Petit, in Harl. Afisc, (Malh ) III. 
o The publick act registered in the *CouncU-book. 1848 
ACAULAV /list. Eng. vi. (1873) 1 . sas Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer needed, and his name was 
struck out of the council-book. 1876 Bancroft / fir/*, i/. . 9 . 
111 . xviL 356 The declaration was projected, executed, and 
entered in the council-books without any previous notice to 
Pitt z 6 d 4~5 PEP>'s/>fan'(i879)l!I. x ax Very constant he is 
on *conncil-daya s68a Dsyden Dh. tj Guise v. i, To keep 

g uards doubled at the *councU-door. 1773 G. Johnson in 
parks Life Oourt. Af arris (1833) 1 . 43 The Indians will not 
sit still, and see their *council-fire extinguished. 3876 Dan* 
CKorr fJist. U, S. III. x. 035 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the coiincif-fire, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. 16x7 Blackw. Ma^. 1 . 191/x A report 
made to the *counci]-generai of hospitals in Pans. x86o A. 7 '. 
Drank .S /. Catk. of Siena 537 J.et him call a Council-gener^ 
(ConsigUo Generate) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice. 18^3 Marrvat M. Violet xv,We w ere . .assembled at 
the 'council-ground on the shores of the fiuoiiaVentura. i68a 
Dryuen Dk. of Guise v. i, The *council-hall was hung with 
crimson round. 1841 Bischqff Woollen Alannf, II, xi7 The 
DukeofV/cUington .bad proposed that both parties should 
meet in the 'council room, and calmly discuss the question 
before the ministers. Pore Odyss. vni. 5 Then to the 

'council-seat they bend their way. Z837 Wheelwright tr. 
Aristophanes 11 . 338 Nor is there any council-seat, for this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres’ feasts ! 

Connoil-board. The board or table at which 
the members of a council sit; hence, the council 
in session, the assembled body of councillors. 

S59Z Lambardr ArcheioniiB-is) 1x6 To have his Causes 
determined .. of the Councell-Doard without open hear- 
ing. X396 Shaks. X Hen. fV, iv. iit. 90 [He] rated my 
Vnckle from the Councell-Boord. 1647 Cuvrendon HUt, 
Reb, IL (1843^ 46/x Acquainting his council-board, .with the 
indignities he hud sustained. 0x603 Ublambr Wks. 
(1694) 40 Attendance at the Coancil-lloard. S84X Macaulay 
W, Hastings Ess. 1854 11 . 655/3 When he landed from 
India. .he had. .looked forward to.. a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall. 1^ Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
V. X. 437 The president, .had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a councU-boartk 
CoU'noil-Olia mber. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council ; the place of 
consultation. 

ZS30 Palsgr. 8o8/x Counsel! cheTnhre, ckambrede Oarle- 
meat, 0x533 Lo. Berners Huoh hcMx'ii'u 354 The barons 
..went out uf the counsel] chambre 1665 Pp.rYS Diary 
{X879) III. 153 7 'hence..to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 1768-74 7 'ucker Lt, Nat, ( xB^a) 1 . 596 I rreverent 
methodism. .rushes with saucy familiarity into the council- 
chamber of heaven. 1886 Morlev PattUods Mom, Crit, 
Misc. in. x6o Those who., fought in literature, in the 
council-chamber, in the field, against the Church revival of 
their day. 

Conncil-llOUa. A house in which a council 
meets for deliberation ; in Scotland and elsewhere^ 
a common name for a town-hall. 

c 1340 Cursor A^, 1609A (Trin.) Pilate . . )ede In to )xe par- 
lour: bat waa a counsel hous badde. 1393 Gowaa Conf, 
111 . t8] Tbat iMMie but he be wepenlca Shall come into the 
counaeil hous. tpnS Tindalb Acts xxv. 93 Agrippa and 
Bemioe . . entrede into the counieil housse with tlie cap- 


tayncR. 1384 Shako, //A m. v, 98 ThcmbtOl Trnytor 
This day bad plixtte 4 « in the CounoeO-House, I'o murther 
me. ZToo-ya ^ UUods Voy, (cd. 3) II. 3s On the west 

side woich faoM the cathedral, is the coutocel^ooee. ,1890 
Wkat to seo in Birmsos^em 6, 7 ’he Council House, 
b. t Cou&fol-bou 80 -nuui, a town-councillor. 

1697 Lemd, Gen, No. 333^3 Coventry Nov. 1, The Mayor 
. .Aldermen. Sherifli. and Counsel- House-Men. .met at St. 
Mary's Half. 1715 ibid. No. ^77/1 An humble Address of 
the Mayor. . Aldermen, Sheritts. .Council-house-iiieii..and 


Inhabitanu of the City of Coventry, 
t Ooii*nGiUjrt« Obs, raro^K [f, Covnat 
-1BT, after canonist, etc.] One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils. 


1640 Milton A/ol, Smect. xii, I have not . . read more of 
the councils. I should be sorry to have been such a prodigal 
of my time. . If ys provoke ms. . 1 will in three months be an 
expert councilist 

t Oou'nolllavy « n- Obs, [f. Council - f-ABT.] 
Of or pertaining to counsel ; advisory, Conrtliakt. 

sdsx noBBBS Philos, Rud.W\L%. <x84x) 11 . s6o Christ, .had 
not a royal or sovereign power committed to him. .hut coun- 
cillary and doctrinal only. 

CounoUllnff (kau'nRilig), vbl. sb. nonce-wd, 
[lu if from a verb ^council to hold a Council.] 
The holding of a council. 

1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. sx Shall all our councillings and 
all our cares Be cost into the flames? 


Counoillor (kau-nsnoi). Forms 3-7 as in 
Counsellob; also 6-7 oouncellour, -or, 6- 
councillor. [An alteration of the earlier word 
counsellor, through assimilation to council. When 
counsel (F. conseil), In the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to be spelt council, 
counsellor ' F. conseilleur) in the sense of a member 
of such a body was conformably spelt councillor.'] 
An official member of a council : a. of the council 
of Ftite of a sovereign or ruler: cf. PuiVY Coun- 
cillor ; b. of the council of a colonial government, 
etc. ; C. of a town, city, county or dis'.rict council, 
(esp. as (lislinguislicd iiom an alderman). 

a. [tiy^Cttrsor M.3001 Fairf.)pekinge[Abimelech]made 
him [/ibraham] his counsalour priuc. ctjjkv .Sir feruntb, 
3053 Charlis consailcr am y priue.] c 1450 Notu. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 684/18 {Nontinn digni.'ai) Hie auecretis, cown- 
cellcre. xcii-a Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 33 § 5 The Kinp,es 
Highnes snail, .direct his lettres missyves to twayn of his 
honourable Coiinseillours. xs86 Thynne in Holinshed 
Chron. HI. \4qylx For his woortheneroe and merit advanced 
to the estate of a councillor. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII. 1. i. 
3X9 One Gilbert Peeke, hit Counccllocr. 165a Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 286 7 'o make Sir Geo. 
Carteret a counsellor, .is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.’s council. X655 Dicces CotuH. Antbass. 6 Any of 
her Ministers or Counccllours. 1717 Db For Syst. Afagic 
1.11(1840)57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors, 
ztejl Austin Rankds Hist, Ref. I. 192 Among tlie im- 
pcr.al councillors, diflerence of opinion prevailed. 1889 
Whitaker* s A lmanack [Officials of the German EmLisNy 
in London] Councillor ot Embassy. .Councillor and Director 
of the Chanocryof the Embassy. 

b. 1608 E. Wingfield Virginia in Capt. Smith's IVAs. 
Introd. (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 
other CTouncellors in mannaging the government of the Col- 
lonye. X889 WhitakeVs Aunanack 431 St aits Settlements 
. .7 he Government consists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a l.egislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members . . tl>e Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having scats in both Councils. 

O. s5s6 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 153:) 148 Heddes, coun- 
seylers and rulers of the sayd cite. 2673 Kay Joum. Lotu 
C. 433 Private quarrels . . are u-nually referred to a t oun- 
cellour of the Parish. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Kef. 
HI. 43J Their idea of the,. dignity of the civil authority 
extended to the city councillors. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. 11 1. 
ix.730 The mem}>ers of a 7 'own Council are the Mayor, 
Alaermsn, and Councillors. Z889 Whitakers Almanack 
585/1 {County Conuciis) County aldermen and county couii- 
ctlTors will he eligible for the coronerships. 

Cotinoillorflllip (kau'nslldjjl p). [f. prec.-!- 
-RHipJ The office or position of councillor. 

1383 Stocker Civ. Warres Leave C. 1 . 57 b, His Counseller- 
shtp of estate. 1306 Sir J. Smvtu in Lett. Lit. Men 1 Cam- 
den) 95 In the whole course of your Cownsellorship and 
managinge of aflayres under her Majestie. a t6s6 Bacon 
Adv. to villiers (J.), Of the great offices and ofiiceni of the 
kingdom, the most pw t are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship. xBgs FrastVs Mag. \ 157 Cham- 
berlafiiships, Councillorshlps, and Extraordinary Amba.ssa- 
dorships. H. Miller Sch. hr Sekni. 1x858) 496, 1 even 
become political enough to stand for a councillorship. 

CG111iOil>*lliail. A memlxT of a council esg, 
of that of a corporate town ; a councillor. Obs, 
exc. I/ist, 

zdse W. Shbfpard CorOaratlons, etc. 57 To name the pre- 
■ent Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Councel-men, and Office) s. 
iMi Bridobtt Hist. Eucharist II. 981 I'he bailiffs and 
councilmen were summoned to appear personally at Rome. 

Oo'Bunoii-ooii’iiolliiuui. A member of a common 
council ; a common councillor. Now used of the 
city of I.ondon, and common in U. S. 

a 1837 B. JoNsoN Fall tf Mortimer 1. i, I, who am no 
coromon-council-man. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 73 F I 7 As 
the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shall think fit. 
1768-74 1 ’ucKF.R Lt, Nat, (183a) II. X97 [Vanity] qualifies 
the common councilmafl to dictate measures of state. 1837 
Sir F. Palceavb Alerch, ^ Friar i[\, <x6a 4) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to the smire oonservo- 
tive Alderman. 1873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev, XXL 934 
Mr. Greg's.. phUoemy of Expenditure wSs eXj^savd with 
great precision by tbs Common Councilmen of New York. 



OOUiroiL-TABZiB. 
HeDcoOo>iiiie|]m*i4/ptf. (U.S.) 

ttti PkUadfiphim R§e^ Na 3457. t CluuiM, hy 
A OMiicilauAic •ub-couimittM, 
t Cbu*iidltthip. Oh. mCovvciLLovMm. 
jhm Sii fi« Nibioufl in M P^9 (Cnmdta) 1 . ijo Lord 
Cotttiictm WM y^ry much MMiidLng to Mr, Lomn Counoell* 
•1^ . .which is ill rnmted bj her end «U the lu^ Pt^* 
Oomioil-taibto. «CooMciL.BOAaD. a. lit. 
+ b. The Privy Coancil. Oh. 

^s G. Hakkwill it. DwitPt Vvw 130 They may alt 
with me, ns it were nt Couaiie1>toble. idiy CLARSNobM 
Hi»i. Rib. 1-^1843) eB/i The council-tnblenndstnr-^mber 
enlarge their Jurisdictions to a vast extent. t^8 MAavaLL 
Growth Papeiy WltA 1875 IV. 3x5 How improper would it 
seem of a privy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings the 
council-table. 1711 Adduon Spfct. No. 61 F a Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-Table. 1841 
Pitmy CycL XtX. aa/a The privy council, or council table, 
consists of the assembly of the king's privy councillors for 
matters of state. 

Oo-underataiidlDg : see Co- pref. 3 a. 
Coundlght, -dlte, -dult» -d^^, obs. ff. Cov- 
DuiT, Conduct sh, 

Coundue, -dye, var. of Condub v. Obs. 
tOo-nne (koniyM-n^, a. Obs. rare. Ff, L. eo- 
"tsom- together + one : cf. /ri-Mis^.j United 
together in one. 

0 x71s Krn Hymmarium Poet. Wka 1721 II. 109 In thee 
Being and Love co-une the Blessed see. 
t Co-1l*lie« V. Obs. rare. [f. type *coilndre, 
f. CQ- toji'ether -¥ indre to unite in one : cf. L. 
adundre in this sense.] trans. To unite, com- 
bine. 

1687-77 Frltham Resolptt 1. xcv. 117 [They] are in Man 
one, and co-un’d together, a 1641 Hr. Mountaou AcU hr 
Mon. (1649) 95 God and Man, co-uned in one ChrisL 
Counflrio, obs. form of Coicfbey. 
a S4jfD Aiehiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 189 Venti mgjor. .consolida 
maior. .gall, et angl. counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort(e, -found, obs. fT. Comfobt, 
Confound. 

Ooung^, obs. f. CoNOKE, leave to go. 
Co-imi'ta, v. [f. Co- i + Unitk v.] 

1 . trans. To unite together, conjoin. 

1590 Grkenb Orl. Fur. (1599) ^3 This Gordlon knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peerelcMe loue. 
1594 Marlowr 6c Nashb Dido 111. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites. sds6 Taarr Comm. Rom. i 9 With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. s^ 
Watbrland Creed viii. xao Making the Persons oig> 

tinct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty. 

2 . intr. To enter into union. 

1630 Deicr, Future Nisi. F.urope as They quickly con- 
Joyned and counited with them in marriage andf affinity. 

So t Oo-nni ta pa. pple. m co-united ; Oo-nnl’ter, 

00 -IL*XLltj. 

1548 UoALL, etc. Frasm. Par. yohn Sob, That those also 
. . might bee counite tonther. 1647 H. Morb Poems 937 
Sith all forms in our soul be counile. axb$7^Autid. Atk. 
Scholia on App. 933^ All thinn are so tender and^ loose that 
they seem to stand in need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor, a xjxt Krn ChrietophU Poet. Wks. 1791 1 . 433 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, White One, wert Trine. 
Co-universal : see Co- pref. a. 

OouUBel (kau*nsel\ sb. Forma: 3-6 oon-, 
oouxiBoil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
-seyle, -saile, -saille, -sayle, etc. ; also 4-5 oun-, 
cown-, koun-, kown-) ; 5-7 oounsell, (-al, -all, 
-alo, etc.) ; 4- oounael : about 40 variants. Also 
4-5 oon-, ooun-, etc., -oal, -oele, -oeil, etc. ; 5-7 
oounoell, 6-8 -oal, 7-8 -oil: about 15 variants. 
[ME. con~. counseily -ayl^ a. OF. conseily cun^ 
seily in AFr. eounseil { — Pr. conselhy Cat. conselly 
Sp. consejoy Pg. censegioy It. emsi^lio) eats- 
stlium consultation, plan decided on as the result 
of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prudence ; a deliberating body, a council of state, 
war, etc- : a counsellor : a word of the same type 
as eolhguiumy connubium, etc., f. consulire to 
deliberate, etc., f. con- together + •jo/- a root 
found also in consul^ constmo^ and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sar- to go. The various senses are 
retained in French ; but in English, those meaning 
a deliberating body are now written Council, by 
confusion wim L. concilium^ 

I. 1 . Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, dellLeration. To take 
counsel i to consult, deliberate. 

c xvyaS. Rt^. Lsf. I. 59/309 A<mong H* Cardinales coun- 
leil )wre was i*noma a 1340 HAMroLC Psalttrxvv 3 How 
lango tall 1 sett couniails in my hert of diuerte thynges. 
c iw Merlin x. 141 After mete Arthur & Merlin went to- 
seder to oounseile. t>U9 Bible (Great) yoha xl 53 '^'hen 
from that daye forth they toke eounseil togethe^for to put 
him to deeth. tS68 Graptom Chron. II. 058 There were 

S eat counsaylee betwene the King end /aques Daitndl, on 
e one pane, and the Counsaylee of the go^ townes of the 
other pert. 1396 Shaks. i Hon. IV^ iv. iii. 11, I hold as 
little counsaile with weake feare. As you. i6is Bible Jek 
xxxvili. e Who is thU that darkneth counsel! by words with- 
out knowledge? tyte Piideaux Orig. Tithes i. 9 No time 
..for that Couneal and (Consideration which is requisite. 
S799 Southey yean of Are viii. 576 Time was not for long 
counteL 1871 MoataY VoltairoXxWb) it There are . . erma 
of counsel and eras of executioa. tlpg Miss Yonob 
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Camoee Ser.1v.vi7e HefbuadoidLeAM, add look siudh 
ooaasel with him. 

fb. Coofenmoe, eonTBissttoii. Oh* rare. 
athaLeben 7«fw(ed, Hecstiiiaoi079(MMa.) Nuaie ttosum 
}wat!t was, 1^ 00^1 iMgeilaste. 340 ^ comea 
apoetlee, and bouiten wonder Mu he wolae auyeh oooa e i l 
dnwe Mid a womman |mI suiirol waa 

2 . Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation ; aid or instruction for 
directing the judgement; advice, direction. 

a saas kmer. R. 70 Ke no mon naaskt ou lead ne oasm. 
sail, exms S. Rng. Ug,l. xxx/x 6 o Heo pif him consvil 
bane wei to geo. e isBe wvcLtr IPks. (x88o) 3x5 l*riete we 
to god Md he wole |iae os coooel in kla e t||i Chauceb 
Mslib. 9 307 Taak no conseil of a fool. MTo^ Malohv 
Arthur l x, The kyng asked counoell at hem aL tgsa 
Booroe Dystary Pref. (1870) ea6 Without the oounceyl 
[1547 couasell] of Mayster doctour Butta 1379 Gosaow 
ApoL Seh. Abuse (Arb^To If pUiert take a little more couo- 
sell of their ptilowe. they shaU 6nde them eelues to be the 
worste. .people in the world. i6sx Hoaeat Leriatk. (1839) 
841 Comusl. is where a man eaith, doy or de not this, and 
deduceth hit reasons from die benefit that aniveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it. 1791 Johnsom Rambter No. 
x8< F I The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion. 1761 Hums Hut, Eng- i. vL X49 Both princes 
hearkened the more wilUnely to the councils of Anselm. 
1874 Gbebn Short Hist. via. 487 llie failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set asida 

b. spec, in Theol. One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in mediseval 
theolo^ reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to oe universally binding, but to be given as a 
means of attaining greater moral perfection ; so 
counsel of perfectioHy esp, in reference to Matt. 
xix. a I. Evangelical counselsy the three obliga- 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to a religious superior (see quot. i875>. 

e 1380 WVCLIF Serm, Sel. Wks. ll. a ^if men wolen. .kepe 
)»e counseilis of (Mat, loke hat Mi croken not from him. 
* 4 SF"*S 3 ® Myrr. Our Ladye 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementesand the xii counsaylles 
of the gospell. [btd. X40 The commaundementes of oure 
lorde that all must kepe chat wyll be aautsd. .Hie counsayles 
that ionge to relygyoua 6c to folke of perfeccyon, 1577 
VAOTeouiLUBi Luther OH A>. Gal. 85 marg.y I'he PapUtes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels. To the pre- 
ceptei men are bound <say they^ but not to the counsels. 
x 6 o 9 Jfta. TAVI.OR Gi. Exem/. Exhort. § 8 Although some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that pweetion 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. s86t KasLa 
Li/i Bp.WUem xtl. 405 Thb . .which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 1875 Manning Mtssieu if. Ghost 
xii. 330 But the life of counsels— that is the life of poverty, 
the ufe of chastity, the life of obedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the Ufe of those who enter convents. 
x88s Catholic Diet. 335/1 The high estimation in which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels t886 Earl SaLRORNt 
D^. Ch. Eng, III. xvii. 1 3. 997 A tendency. .to elevate coun- 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

3 . The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment : prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans. 
Obs. or arch. 

xa97 R. Glouc. (1734) 4x3 He was queynte of consul 8 t 
speche, & of body strong, atgoo Cursor M. 999v>5 iCott) 
M gift o wijt, or vnder-standiiig, o oonsalL 13^ WvcLir 
Isa. xi, a And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 
Lord, .spirit of eounseil and of strengths, c xbm Sowdene 
Bab. Tfn Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Exille 
of the Senatouris. ifse Stewart Crvsi. S^t. II. 457 Laulie 
and meik and of consaU rycht gude. i6is Biele yob xU. 13 
With him is wisedome h strength, he hath counsell and 
vnderstaiiding. 1653 H. More Antid. Alh. il L rx7i3) 38 
Things are so framM that they imturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Counsel in the Author or them. 

4 . That in which deliberation results ; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, scheme. 

sa97 K. Glouc. (1734) 371 HU , . were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. i»a WvcLir Ps. xxxlili). xx The coun- 
seill forBoUie of the Lord withoute ende abit e 1480 Merlin 
xiv. 309 He ne kowde no couneeile how he myghc his londe 
deffende. 1534 Tindalb AcU ii. 33 DelivecM by the do* 
terminal eounseil and foreknoweledge of God . 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 HU prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutabie. s6oo Holland Livy vil. xx. sfia Would any man 
impute it rather to deliberate counsell, than to aome fit of 
heat and follief 1680 Burnet Rochester 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secreu of the Councel of God. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th, iti. f X5. 55 Hie secret counsels of the 
lufinite Mind. 

t 5 . A private or secret purpose, design, or 
opinion, uh. (esc. as in d). 

a xgoo Cursor M. 316s (Cott.) His consail will he naman 
telL c sue E. R. Aliit. P. B. 683 How my^t I hyde myn 
hert firo HaWham M trwe, p it I ne dyscouened to hU corse 
my counsayle so dere. 14^ Warkw. Ckron. 9 There cown- 
selle was dyscoverei^ x^ Grafton Chron. IL 776 Many 
thought that thys Duke was privie to all the Protecton 
counsayle. 1607 Shahs. Cor. 1. ii. a They of Rome are en. 
tred in our Couniailes, And know how we prooeede. 1691 
N bedham tr. Soldeds Mars CL aao By diligent watchfulness 
discover their [Enemies’] approaches or couiisela. 

t b. A matter of conlidence or aecrecy ; a 
secret ; a confidence. Obs. (exc. as in d). 
atgaa Cursor M, 97886 (Oitton Galba) Dronkinhede.. 
mase oft kounsail to be talde. 1377 Lamgl. P. PL B. xix. 
157 pat bat wommen wlteth may oou^te wei he oonseille I 
c safe Sir Perumb. 9784 To sayn sop of py make, Hit ne 
may beo no consail ; pe Saraxyns him baboeb itake. r 13M 
Chavcbb bPif/e T. xto But natheles hlr thoughte that sche 
d^e^ Hiat Khe so long a eounseil scholde hyde. e sage 
Crt. 0/ Love 7ee But Mils U counsaile, keepe it secretly, 
(Quod she), c B46E Ptay Saeram. gee Chiuge yow euer. 


OOOVSXL. 

yehoooThMytbEeoMdhthaiumkatMdeon. liiEpAUwm 
eo8/i CettiMtll, Horwt. i6i| MaasiiWBa Dk. Jiitm 111. 4 
Nay, it is 1)0 ooiuMeL You may pandit, Mdeinoa. 
t a JnemaHii in private, in cenaosnoe. Oh* 
e 1400 Mauvdcv. (1839) sal 137 He leet veyden out his 
chambra all manar oniton..ior he woldo lealw wilk ma 
in cooeeUL 1470-ki Maloby Arthur xx. X ThmiM air 
Agnuayae aayd thus qpuly and not ia no oouaoeyiiei 1988 
CovaaDALi Jvdlv. xe There it spokea unto waa Aiyngo m 
counoell. ijwi Shakb. Memy i. see Shot. HM 
call slmll know this. FaL Twore better for vpa if ft worn 
Irnowmlffoeimcen: you*Ubolaugh^dat. iMFoas/WHciM 
I. lii, A pastime smlftd at Amonget yoareelvea in co un eal ; 
but beware Of being overheard. 

d. t To keeporhM ip. saatter) eomtsel (later im 
counsel): to keep it secret (eAr. L TIo kei^ (f Mold) 
counsel: to observe secrecy {arch* and 7k 

keep any ends counsel : to keep a seciet vrhidl be 
has committed to one {arch, or oh.). To ho$p 
onds {own) counsel : to keep one’t own secret be 
reticent about one’s intentions or opinions. 

a 1900 Cureor M. vtexx {Cott.) pe sin Mu Mid M to po 
preUt he held it consail euer in breUt, c 1490 ErU Toum 
sSe Madam, your txowthe yi plyght. To hold# counsayK 
bothe day ana nyghc. c 14M meriim 1 . x6 This may not bo 
kepta counseill. i 47 V'^ Malory Arthur viii. xxaviii, Ho 


kepeth it no oounceil but that he U a knygbte of Kyngo 
Arthurs. IbieLyxi, v, hit in mnceyae and let 


xnan knowe hit in the x 


counceyai 

Caxton Cheset t6 It k 


oomyn proueibe that women 

Bale K. yohtm (Camden) b6 Kepe y« oounsell June Davy 
Dymymulacyon. , 1968 J. Hsvwooo Prev. f upSgr* (xifrri 
168 Three may kepe oounceil if twayne be awi^. sgfd 
Flimino PauopL kpist. 017 Women and children Voepe 
that in counsel whereof they are ignorant t6ae SWAxa. 
Ham. IV. iL II Do not beleeue ft . .That 1 can keepe your 
counsel, and not mine owne. t6ii Biaut Eutue. vilL xr 
Consult not with a foole ; for he cannot keepe oounaelL 
1641 BaoMt you. Crew it. Wka. 1873 til. 374 We .. have 
kept all your counoels ever eince we nave been Infiuit Play- 
fellows.^ tvix Adduk>n Speti. No. S9 F 1 , 1 am the best Man 
Id lokeepmyownCkMinsel. 1797 Fo< 


in the World to keep my own Counsel. 1797 Vovrte. Author 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 136 bon'e be afraid ; 1*11 keep council. x8s8 
Bvron yuan 1. Ixvill, I’m really pusried what to think or aay, 
She kept her counsel in so dote a way. 1899 Macaulay 
HUL Eng. IV. 584 William kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of hie intention got ebroad. 

1 6 . (y counsel with or for (a Mraoa), iM, with 
or to (an a.t, etc.) : in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of ; one of the advisers of (a person) ; privy 
to (an act). Oh. 

taet Poston Lett. No. 5. 1 , ex, I prey yow. .that, .ye will 
. . defenden the seyd eutm . . and to be of owr counseill in 
these matieres. sgse PALeoa. 484/1, I am cheife a ( » cCl 
counsayle with one pe euis a$ son segret print, igys 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oj^ferdh^ And noon of them 
other to blame or oflf oounceil w* chat lewed dode. tgM 
CiovRRDALE yob XXX vil, X5 Art thou of councel «vith GooT 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. yoknaoh, A thing priuie 
and of councel to bis first fault. 1968 GaAFTOM Chron, II. 
783 She was a [ « of ] counsaile with the Lorde Hastyngee to 
destroy him. 1633 Ford *Tit Pity v. vi, Say, fellow, know’it 
thou any yet unxuun’d OfoounctI in this inoeet? xfifriA. 
Snafb Anat. Horse 1. L (x 680 ) 69 Aristotle.. was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature. 3689 Tryed 
Bps. 3 1 ’hbi Writ was granted upon our Motion, vrho art of 
Councel for the King. 

II. t 7 . An assembly or body of advisen. (^s. 
Now Council 4 and 6 q.v. 

ia97 [see Council 6 ; also 4 and 6forotherquots.l. a xjeo 
Cursor M. 94793 (Cott.) His consail badd him for to faand, M 
king of danemerk wit saand. e 1309 Pilate 38 in B. E. P* 
fxBos) lie He wolde himsle, ac Ms consail ne aaf him nogt 
perto. s949(^aBDALa Erasm. Par. 11 . Ded. s The . .whole- 
some edvyce and ministerie, of your noble uncle and oounsait. 

tb. A single person with whom one consults 
oradviaes; a counsellor. Obs. 

e 1386 Chavcee Kntls T. 989, 1 , .tolde thee my wo Ae to 
my conseil and to my brother sworn. X647 Ward Sisnp. 

54 Will you follow your very worst Counoell so farre, 
as to provoke your very best t s6m IS* Nicholab in N. 
Papers iCatndeiO IL 134 Lo. Olgby wassoe much the ablest 
Counoell to the King. 

8. A body of legal adyisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause. (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sometimes treated as a numeral 
plural ; formerly, in * to desire the benefit of 
counsel', *to be allowed counsel', etc., treated as 
a collective slug. ; cf. quot. 1681.) 

(In this sense erroneously stated in many legal text 4 ) 0 oks 
to be * an abbreviation of coumeUar',) 

iTBXOomtu Corf. III. 155 Help, that I hadde couneell 
here Upon the trouthe of my matere. Aad Julius with 
that anone Assigned him a worthy one. 1409 Pasten Lett 
Na 5. 1 . 90, 1 have, by advys of counseill 10 making a pro- 
curacio to yow. 1991 Orebhr Art Canny CaUk. tt. 15 
C^refull to see his counsell, and to ply his Attumey. tfiga 
PBaxiHB Prof. Bh, xi. 341 Am shall bea devised by the 
Couneell lesmed in the Law. s666 Psfys DiUry (1879) IV. 
exp The Lords did insist thet he rixould have Counsel, 
which the Commons would not suflef. Ibid. IV. aSo The 
second of our three Counsel wes the best. s68i Trimi 

S. CoBedfs 9 In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the rrisoner, but not In TVeason. 1709 CALvaaLav 
in yorhsh. Diarie* (Surtees) II. xss Council for Mr. 
Hackett were lawyers Adams and Wickham.. for Mr. 
Wilson . . councils, Mr. Thornton of Leed% and Mr. Raw- 
son of Bradford. 1739 CiaoEa ApeL (1738) 11 . 6b TWo of 
the learned (knxndl against us came aiterwairda to be sue. 
cessively Lord Chancellors. <837 Peui^ CycL VIII. xo6k 
The duty of counAol is to give advice m questions of law, 
and to manage causes for clients. They are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, nccordingto the nature of 
the business they transact. 1883 Sxa T. Mabtin Ld. 



couirssi.. 


1034 


coTmT. 


Lymikursi v. 139 Th« motit fomudabla mnKf of couhmI 
that was ever bwded together lior a crimiool nroaecutioa. 

b. M (rarely with pL coumtis ) : A tingle 
legal adviier; a coimiellor-at-law, advocate, '»r 
banritter. 

1709 [see piec.]. svia StVELi Sytet. Ka 439 liecause a 
Cottnefl of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 1789 
T. JameasoN (1850) III. 37 They have, .charged one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
enablish this, stos Max. £dcxwokth Moral T. (x8i6) 
1 . xiL 00 An advocate, .the fimt ooiinHel in Edinburgh. 

o. {jQuecft's) Counul\ barristers ap- 

pointed (on the nomination of the lord-chancellor) 
conniel to the crown; they take precedence of 
orrlmary barruters, and wear a silk instead of a stuff 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
K.C., Q.C.) 

stfi9 Tryal B/s. • It is our Duty, wlio arc the King's 
Counccl. .to prosccuto such kind of Offences. 17^ Wolfe 
Tone Aftiobtog. (1838) 70 Two lawyers of great emmence . . 
King’s CoiinseL tg^ H. Cox /msiii, 11. hi. 375 Queen's 
(^actl or licr Majesty's Counsel . . os servants of the 
Crowui must not Im employed in any cause against its 
intermt* without special Hoenae of the Crown, which is liow- 
ever never refused, iflga Ntwt^r,^ Mr. L^kwood, Q.C. 
defended. 

0 . Cofftb., at taumeUgiver^ •‘gtviftg* -keeping'^ 
eounael • keeper, one who is entrusted with 
designs, secrets, etc. by another ; a confidant. 

ang CovKODALU • CArms. xxii. 4 Ibey were bis conntxll 
rgeuert after hia^fathcra death. ijjBB Shaks. Tit, A, 11. ili. 
•4 And Curtain'd with a Counsaile-kecping Cane. 1997 — 
a Msm, /^, iL iv. ago And looke whether the fierie Tngon 
. .be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Do^e, 
hia CouncefhkeeperT 1591 PsaciVAU. S/. Dict^Ahogaciat 
pleading, counsell gluing, the profession of an aduocate. 
idns Lanv M. Waorn Vrama 476 She was not of.. my 
counsell-kerpcTs. iSaS C. Wordsworth CUom. / 046 That 
counsel'giving to the King. 

Oomiiel (kan^nsil), v. Forms (more than 
30) : 3 oonaeill-en, 3^ vars. in oon^ ooun-, (4-5 
Qown-), -eell, -eaiUl, etc, as in sb. ; ooun- 
■ell, 4~ oouneel. Also 4-6 oounoeil, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. coMseillen^ a. F. ^Nseiller {r=Vt. ces~ 
siiUar, cosstlhar^ OSp. comejar. It. comigliare) 
late L. cottsilidrif for cl. 1^. comiliari to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f. comilium : see pmc.! 

1 . To counsel a person : tu give or offer ^nim) 
counsel or advice ; to advise. 

aegy R. Glouc. (1714) ■14 He bygan hem rede ; And in 
hy% batayle to coDaeyl||N and Jwa wordes aeyde. oigoo 
Cunor M, 709X (GOtt) Comyn 1 am to consayle, hu lolu 
it, and it sol pe vaylc. 1340 Hamfolb /*r. CotU€.j^% Tu 
oounaaile ham hot askea counsayle. C14SO St Cutkheri 
(Surtees) 3817 He counseld {w childes fader. 1474 Caxton 
Ckttm t« Theyr offyee is for to counceylle the kyng. 153s 
Act *7 Hm. VI lit c. ey Ye ahull truly coniioell the king and 
his chauncellour. .in af thinges concerning the same. xSoy 
SfiAJca. Cor, la ii. 08 Pray be counaaiTU _»7«9 Gouv. 
Moons in Sparks Life 4- Writ 11 . 71 [He] has neither 
■cnee to oounael himself nor to choose counsellors for him* 
selft much less to counsel othm. atsa Lytton Amnomi 
07 Since we have thus met, 1 will pause to counsel you. 

b. with constructions and adverbial extensiona, 
expressing the matter or tenor of the advice. 

a 1300 Curoor Af. 3150 (Ghtt.) To consail hir ^uat srert 
beat. Ibid. 3751 (GOU.) Consail me fader, how to hue. Ibid. 
840x3 (Fai^) C^unsail me yn-to Iw best. 1393 Gowxx 
Cmia Hi. 70, I you counseile That ye it k^. C1400 
Vetlr, Troy 9804 He counceld the kynges to kayre into 
greoe. cx^ilp Caxton SomMos of Armon l 4 s, 1 couiiseylle 
you that ye toume agaya 1399 Shaks. AfmcA Ado la i. 
83,1 will goe. .And counsaile him to light against his passion. 
a XI43 South BY inaerlytiom xxii, Mm who couns^'d him 
To oner terras. s8fo Mas. C Clarkb Shakt. Char. xv. 376 
The weakly uiduat king will not be counselled to his own 
honour and interest. iSyt Weymouth EuOh, xo Euphues 
counsels ladies to oultivate good.natuie sura courtesy. 

2 . aksol. To give or offer counsel or advice, 
t Const, to (a course or pu^ose'). 

(Arisinj^ out of x, by suppression of the personal object, 
and leading the way to 3, in which the personal objea ia 
also aboent, and the matter of the advice expreiaed.) 

1373 Eaeboue ^rwr^xjti. 377 And as he oonsalit, thai haue 
done, xgto Wyclip Sol. Who. 111 . 514 Alle men of (ra 
Farlement counceiltnge ^rto. 1635 IL Bolton Com/. 


Farlement counceiltnge ^rto. >833' K. Bolton Com/. 
A£d^ Comic, i. 140 Austin the famonsDIapnter. .oounselleth 
to this purpose. x66y Milton P. L. ix. 1099 So counael’d 
hee and both together went Into the thickest Wood. 

8. To counsel a thing \ to advise its adoption or 
doing ; to recommend (a plan, suggestion, etc.). 

with the matter expressed by a sentence, 
clause, or inf. phrase. 

X340 Hampouc Pr. Const, gosy Som cleikea cmmsailles 
pat we it span and reserve hiuely, Until ve com til purga> 
lory. 1391 Langl. P. Pt C l aoi Idi Gonaaile, for comune 
prodt lete pe cat worthe. c 1490 St CwMAsrr (Surtees) 464B 
To|raaBmebaieoaoseldcparwithpecontolende. 1548^ 
(Mar.) Bk. Com, Prm/or, Offioos 35 b. He couniayled that 
Budie yodee and burden ahouki be taken awayc. 

b. with the matter expressed by a soon or 
pronoun. 

1 1400 Destr. Troy 1x336 Hade hou counodd the oootraiy. 
1647-8 CoTTEBELL Domlds MlitPr. 1x678)08 It ah^d be 


Bolton Com/. 


164^ CoTTEBELL Dovtlds Mtii. Pr. 1x678)08 It should be 
pr^Msed and counselled, as necesaary. 1867 BIilton P, L. 
11. a» Thus BeliaI..Counserd ignoble ease, and peaceful 
sloath. 1888 Bbight Sp. Irotand 14 Mar., I would counsel 
to all men modention and justice. 1874 Gobbm Short 
/fAf.viussd The Emperor. . counselled prudence and delay. 
1 4. To ask counsel of ; to consult Obs. 
ajia Wircur Mooh. **i ox Tho kyag .. axido ydolk, be 


counseilide [xj88 took oouneel at] entralUa sSsS Caxoivo 
in Pocock Roc. Re/. 1 . 1 . 167 He could no less do than to 
counsel other thereupon. SS47 Uoopke Anna. Bf. tVim 
ehosioVt Bk. Wks. (Parker Soc.)x4X Moses.. counselled the 
Lord and thereupon advised his takgoots what was to be 
done. 

+ 6 . rejf. To take counsel with oneself; to con- 
sicler ; also ■■ next. Cf to ndvise oneself ^ F. si 
conseiller, iavtscr. Obs. 

c xapo S. Eng. Leg. I. 139/559 Of ower olde lawes tranacrit 
se me take And pare^ppe ich cbulle conarillen me swuche 
oeon to for-sake. a 13M Cursor At. 55<ra (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and ^at bl yam, Was neuer necle of consail mare. 
<303 Gower Com/. 111 . 199 He thought he wolde him first 
counseile With Apolia 

t 6 . intr. To take counsel with others; to con- 
sult, deliberate. Ohs, 

1097 R. Glouc. (x7a4> 91 Our Kyng. .vnder feng hym Cayr 
ynow, and consdlikle of )»e cas. a xjoo Cursor At. X4386 
iGtItL) ps consailcd hatm emani; Him ou^ for to hened or 
hang, c 1380 Wveup Sorm. Sek Wka 1 . 90 Synful men 
nhulden conseile with preestia. and take of hem medecine to 
fie more synne. 1473 Bk. Noblesse Zo I'he aaide governours 
of Rome, .saiden they wolde counc^ tOgither and advise 
a day. c sgoo Melusino 336 Ye muste counscyll emong you, 
& tiuce your best adwya. a xj^ Latimee Sertn. 4 Kom. 
<1845) f&s Wives must counsel with husbands. x6xs Deav- 
TON Poly’Olb. L a Ihose Druidcs . . dwelt in darksome 
G roues, there couniuulin^ with sprites. 1799 Southey ^ooh 
0/ Are v(. 64 Counselling They met desTOndenU 

t Ooil*nflalfbl« a, Ohs. [f. CoUKSEL sh. 4 
-FUL,] Full of counsel ; able to give advice. 

Hall Chron. X96 The right counsailfu! facuUie of 
Decrees of the universitie of Paiy’s. 

Connsellablaf -elable (kanns^Ub’i), a. [f 
Counsel v. + -adle.] 

1 . Open to counsel ; willing to be connsclled. 

xgao Lynuesav 'Test PaPyngo 515 Allace I that daye had 

he Dene coiinsalahyll. He had obtenit laude, glore, and 
victoria. cx6io Sir J. Melvil Alem. (1683) xjs His 
Majesty engaged also to me tu be secret, constant and 
counseiable. 1679 J. Goodman Penit Pmnionsd in. iik 
(xTxa^xo He requires a (imrswadable couiksellable temper. 

2 . Of things : To be recommended ; advisable. 

1644 Char. 1 l.st. in Carte Ormouds {173,6'^ II. App. 6 In 

case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. .which p^ibly 
were not counsellable for me to refuse. 1656 R* 
N1CH01.AA in N. Pa/ers (CamArnS II. 306. I know it is very 
conncolable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
x6tt Clarendon Vind. Tracts (1797) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to make a defensive war. 

Cou*xuielled, -eled. ppl- a. [f Codnbel v.] 

1 1 . Advised, detennined, come to a decision. 

i|US Lo. Beenbes Proiss. II. Ixxvii. [Ixxiii.] sag Y** Erie 
of Foyxe. .was soone counsayled in hymselfe. 

2 . Advised, recommended to be done. 

x66x Boyi.e Siyls Script (1675) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled rcuremem. 1700 Prvpen 
Pablos <J.), His oounscird crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 

CounselleBB (kau-ns^lilds), a. ff Counsel 
sb. 4 -LESS ] Void or berrft of counsel. 

c 1300 Proverb. Verses in Rel. Ant II. 15 King oonseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumtnan scliameles. £1400 Boryn 9313 
Ffor her 1 have no frendship ; but am al counselles. 1593 
Mundav Do/. Coutrarios Ba Some coward, hurt-lesse . . or 
counoel-leesc creature. X877 Mas. Oliphant Afahors Flor, 
xi. 964 Leaderless, counselless as thqy were. 

CounMlling, -elinff (kau nseliQ), vbl sb. [f 
Counsel v. + -ino 1.] The action of the verb 
Counsel ; giving or toking of counsel ; advising. 

c s^ R. Bruhne ChroH, {iZio) aoa pe comen wele was 
paiM of bat conscilyng ^t it were not delaied. CX386 
Chaucer Wi/e s Prof. 67 But consetilyng is not [v.r. nys no] 


comandenient. a X533 — Cold. Bk. AT. A urel.{iiA6) G b, And 
X. M. counsailyngek wolde be holden vpou eche of these 
thinges. 1607 Hibron Wks. I. 359 What counselling vHIth 
lawyers before engrossing, a tim PoE Dtekens Wks. 1864 
111 . 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleman with Rudge. 

CoHiuielling, -eling . ppl [f. ss prec- *»• 

-ino That counsels ; advising. 

s6a8 Earle Microcosm.^ Aiedling Man (Arb.) 89 A serious 
and counselling furehead. 

Comuiellor, -elor (kaums^lai). Forms : a. 5 
kimsller, 3-4 ooxuiiler, -seller, 3-5 -seyler, 4 
ounsaylere, oonseiller, -salUer, oouneellere, 
-oeUe(e)r, 4-5 oonseilere, oouxiBeiler(e, 4-6 
oounseler, -sayler, 4-7 -sailer, 5 cooxiseiller, 
-oeller, 5-6 sulere, $-7 oounseller, 6 ooneeylyr, 
oounseyler, -seler, -sellar, -oeler. Also 3 . 4 oon- 
seiUour, -seilour, -8eylour,oouiiseilor, -selour, 
-oelour, 4-5 oounsellotir, -eeiUor, 4-6 -seiUour, 
-seilour, -saillour, -saplour, 4--8 oouaeelloxur, 
5 eonseyllour, eounseyllour, oownselour, 6 
oouBseylour, oownseyfour, 6-7 oouasailor, 
oounoellour, -or, 6- oounsellor. [ME. coun* 
seiUeriAt eta, s. OF. emseillere (nom.), and ME. 
counseillour, a. OF. conseilleor (obliqac), re- 
apectively L. consiliStor and consui&tdrem^ 
agent-n. from consiliSre to Covkskl, advise. 

UkacoumoL formerly also spelt eeuncelor. councellor. etc. ; 


since c x6oo iheae forms uve been ditferenuated from conn* 
utlor under the type Coumcilloi, as oflicial counsellor, 
amber of a 'douncil *.) 

1. One who couuseU or edvlies; tn edviaer. 
a. Mxans Aner, X, 410 Loue Is Ms diaamberUng, ft Ua 
kuBsiler. c sapa Moid, MmregrHt (i86a) 38 Awei ye eode 
conailexa. a xjaa Cursor M. 93 x 4 (CotL)Maa aal him ctap. • 


Ferliful and eonsetler [v.r. eunai^len, caunacUerel. 1 138a 
WveuF Sol. Wks. ill. 90 He euxaip her wickide oouueeUeora. 
c xaiS Chaucbe L. G, Wts^IIips. 4 Af^a. Frely 3af be to 
hire conseyleiys [o.r. counsellereSi-sefen, -seler(s,coaseil 1 ersl 
Giftys gr^ ^S4|e Moriin iv. 68 , 1 may neuer haue reste 
for bym, and Vlfyn hys counseiller. e xaao LemeoUA tjo6 
An agit knycht to bo thi coMulere. igs^STARKKTffagftsiMr 
1 . 1 04 Hys wyae oonaeylyrs and polyeyke men. xfiga Aep. 
Hamilton Cntoch. (s8^) 38 God . . miatcris na oonnoenar, 
x6xx Bible s Chron. xxu. 3 His mother was his counseUer to 
doe wickedly. 

p. n XMB Cstirsor AT. 9899 (Cott.) To nam haf farliful he 
Ral, atufconsaniur [v.r. coniiaylour,counsellour,councelotti] 
man sal him cal. 94x3 Lvoc. P»lgr. Sowlo 1. L (1839) ’ That 
lady that was thyne helper and th^m counseilloux!. xsil 
Udall Erasm, Par. Pref. 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 
saillours. i$iW J. Hooker Girald, IroL in l/ollusAod II. 
xs8/i They ere also called councellors, because they are 
assembled and called to the parlement for their aduise and 
good councell. s6ss Shaks. Wint T. 11. ili. 55 My Mife 
your loyall Seniant, your Physitian. Your most obedient 
CounsRilor. X894 R. L'EsTRANgE Pablos xxi. (17x4) 99 Let 
All Men of Business be Councellors, Confidents, etc. xys% 
Pope Odyst. xvii. 8x His father's counsellours, rever'd for 
OK X75X Johnson Rambler Na 87 F 3 The inelltcacy of 
advice is usually the fault of the counsellor. 1880 Dibeaeu 
Endym. xvi, Above all, she was a first-rate counsellor in 
costume. 

fis* <638 CovERDALR Ps. rxviu[i]. 94 In thy testimonies is 
my debte, tliey ai« my councelers. 1598 Baekbt Thtor. 
tVarros v. iii x8o Hatred and fcare be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. 1605 Shaks. Alacb. v. iii. 17 f. 1 iose Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailers to feare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. v, Fill out the wine— it is a soothing counsellor, 
and 1 need it. 

2 . An official counsellor ; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, a member of the King's Council. In this 
sense spelt since i6thc. Councillor, q.v. 

d. (More fully counsellor^at-law.) One whose 
profession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct their cases in court ; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister ur advocate, arch, in Eng. use ; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United States, an 
attorney admitted tu practise in all the courts. 

X53X Dial, on Laivs Eng. 11. xix. (1638) 99 What is the 
Counsellor in tluit case bounden to him that he gave coun. 
sell to? X603 Shaks. Meas./or M. i. ii. xc^ Good Counsellors 
lacke no Cfiantn. 1638 Star Ckamb. Cases (Camden) iii 
M' Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler's answere with 
his own hand, and fiott a Councellor's hand thereunto. 
1648 Lilly Astrot. Prediction 64 nrn/r, A Counsellor at 
Law, very learned and in great practice. X779 Mad. 
D'Aeelay Diaiyf Oct., A rich counsellor, learned ut the law, 
but, to me, a displeasing man. 18x5 Scott Cny M. xxxvii, 
Mr, OHinxellor PleydelT, 1877 Blackids Pop.P.uc3»cL III. 
704/x A counsellor at law*, named Mallet, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I. xSgx Murrays Mag. Dec. 977 ( 7 W 
Irish Stories) 1 'm goin' to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
it here, a counsellor. ' 

t 4 . One who consults or asks counsel. Ohs. rare, 

1^3 Cath. Angl. 78 Cownselour, yxf Petit consilium. 

Counselloruip (kau nsulojlirp). [f. prec. 4 
-SHIP.] The office of counsellor ; formerly «• 
CoUNCILLOBSHIF, q.V. 

t COH'aselniftnt. Obs, rare. [a. OF. r^rr- 
seillementi see Counsel v, and -kert.] Coun- 
selling^ consultation, deliberation, conference. 

xgsj Fitzhekb. Smrv. aj Than aball there be no counsel- 
meat of the sutours. 

Count (kauDt\ sb.^ Forms: 4-6 oounte, 5 
oownte, 7 oownt, 5- count. Also $. 3 6 
oompte,(o ooumpte, Sc. oomp), 5-9 compt. pIE. 
countCf a. OF. conte, cuntc » It. conlo late L. cotu^ 
putum calculation, reckoning, f. computare to cal- 
ailate, reckon ; see next. The spelling of the F. 
was refashioned in 14th c., after L., as compte^ 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 
the 15th to the 17th c.] 

1 . The action or process of counting ; a calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. 

Out e/ count : beyond calculation, counileaa. Incalculable. 
To put one out 0/ count : i. e. out of one's reckoning. 
To heap count* to keep up the reckontag of a aeries 
ffiinga; so to lose count 

^1330 R. BauNNE Chron, (r8xo) x36 To he houses of 
Chartres tuo houmnd mark bi coante, a t usn 9 0 Atoxmndor 
36x4 Mare ban a stanecast at a count be-fore hia knijtia all. 
xsjp Palsoe. 90 $^ a Count, a rekenning, compte. tggx 
bHAks. ’Peso Gent 11. I 6a Infinite.. becauia ..out of all 
count. 1609 Bible (Douay) II. 1093 About thia time, .the 
count of seventie wekea Uirane, according to the propheda 
of Daniel 1638 W. Burton Ititt. Anton. 3X 7 'be count oC 
all their Jounieya through all Italy, beginning at it [the 
Milliarium auroum). X788 in Weslo/sTml. 95 May, So 
many, .that th^ are out of count. Aiod. One box of voting 
papers was omitted, and a aecood count will be neceiaary. 
1 Impt count of the meteors till midnight, when they became 
ao numeroua that 1 lost count of them entirely. 

A ^<400 Rom, Rose 5009 Ther nya compte ne mesure. 
a XS3I Ld. BERNEEa Gold, £h. AMkAurel. (1546) P v b, 1 tiU- 
maunded then to haue a compte of the j^pte. <ti8ji 
Spottibwooo Hist Ch, Scot u (1677) 13 Contrary to the 
Paschal oompta, and Smradal Decrees of the Bishops. i8|a 
Tbniivson Poems 109 Thou bast nocompt of years. 

b. Count^aut: the action of * counting out* the 
House of Commons, or causing its adjournment^ 
when there arc fewer than forty members present : 
see CouOT V. I c. Also simjdy count. 

x88a Sat Rev, x8 Feb. 153 At one tiiae tjberewaa iauameat 
link that the Addrem of oondeAence would evaporata in a 
count-ooL tUga Ibid, tg Mar. 3x3 The evening sitting 
succumbed to a conot at ten o’oleaL 



loss 


oouira% 




S. The muncrleel lendt of ivdiOBlDg: Iht 
nomber reckoned up, the reckoning; theunitoliiL 
Mlf Caxton CaM, Ltg, 197/9 They iaoch« 4<Mbt«il ikftt 


W 9 mtm <k.)» L«fc CrtiUl* 1 . 

number uf tbelito. « 1^ T. TAvtot G 4 ^t fmdgim, 1. k 
aricvii. ro3 Amene the bed-rdH of etiifiee. ^Perionr m one ef 
the count ovreg Swirr OM) 11 . x»i wkk ..vlU 
by • groM compututioit very near double the count lite 
"IviiMYWMprimH^FairWtmm eox Heuyon bendi tne 
count of crlmet with that wfld oath. 

b. In the meftijurement of yems; The innnbcr 
of hftnke contained in n pound* weight. 

Pmnsf CycL VIIl. 97/x It will be 

eeen that the price of the fame cmw/ [o^em] la greater for 
water twiit than ior mule twUt 1177 Dfuiy 


r Ntm ee Oct 


6/7 According to the preient scale, 'a man'who tpina fine 
counte eoma much higher wim than the man who eph» 
.ocoree counte, though the work . . eometlmee requires equal 
skill end diligence. 1879 CmuUts Ttekm. Educ* IV. e^i 
Yame are designated according to the connt^ or number 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight 

8 . A reckoning at to money or property ; a state- 
ment of money! received and expemled by 
a steward or treasurer) ; « Account 2 . 

M tjeg Sang Poor Hmbandnu in PoL Som (Camden) isa 
Thus y kime ant cacchc cores fill colde, ^tbthe y counte 
ant cot hone to kepe« 1999 Lanol. Rick , Rodelts 17 Whane 
the oountis were caste, ^xgag Ld. Rbiiiibrs Proixt, L cxv. 
xt7 Ja^ues Daituell liad . . assembled all the reuenewes of 


1608 Rutherfobd 
will not be able to 


_ ounden, without any count gyuen. 

Eott iii. <t86a^ 1. 4a llie count or sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and pay 
for you. x86p Aci 3a<*3 Pki, c 116 | 7 'J'he grantee being 
always bound . . to hold count and reckoning with tlm 
grantor for the some. 

fL cxqas WvNTouN Cron. viii. xxiv. 93 De nest compt, bat 
bat Schyrrawe bare Sukl gyue. a 11^79 Am*. Paikbu Carr. 
476 In time of visitation and examining the comptes. x6^ 
sHAKS. iI/m:A 1. vi. afi Your Seruants euer, Haue..wbitt 
theirs in compt, I’o m.ike their Audit at your Highnesse 
pleasure. 1610 Huirio-m. 111. 840 l^Dok, Steward, to your 
^mpL 0x764^ Lloyd Fant. Ep. Wks. 1774 II. 6a Robert 
joins compts with Burnam Black. 

4 . fig. Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning I ■■Aociountj^. 8. arch. 

1483 Caxton Cato A iv b, I'o the ende that thou mayst 
n’ue counte whan thou shalt be required, xsga I.ynoesav 
Tragxdio 304 ^e sail be calUt to xour count 0 (T euerilk 
tiling belaiMing to Dour curis. 1998 V ONG Diana 169 , 1 doe 
wish, that Loue may take A narrow count of thee heere- 
afier. 1848 Kingsluv .Sma/'f Trag. 11. vi, Till 1 shall 
render Count of the precious charge, 
fi . X508 Fisher IVks. 11876) 179 Yf the clergy lyue ..in 
maner as they ahold gyue no compte of theyr lyf poKt. 1596 
Lauder Dewitt 0/ Kyneit 47 K>*ngs Rail geue ane compt 
tharefore In preaens or the kyng of glore. i8oa SMAxa 
Otk. V. iL 873 When we shall meete at compt, This looke 
of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen. s86i Ld. 
T.ttton & J. Fane TaanhAmtr 66 Oh, if it be ogaiust high 
Heaven, to Heaven Remit the compt I 
6. a. Estimation, esteem, consideration ; b. The 
act or way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 
regard, notice, note; -> Account sh, 11-14; esp. 
in phr. to take, make, set {mo) count of {upon, by), 
arm. 


1475 Bk. NohUsxt 31 They set no count ne prise of It. 
19^ Morr Con^. Trib. 111. Wks. 1339/1 Tliough in the 
compt of the world it seme to come by'uiaunce of warre. 
igSS FnrdU F acwm i. vi. xoo Tliei. .make compte of their 
wiues and their children in commune. 1570 Ascham 
Sckoltm. lArb.) 8a They make no counte of gcDerall coun- 
cels. xRofi Spenser F. O. iv. x. 18 Some other, tliat in hard 
asiaies Were cowards knowne, and little count did hold. 
1847 sense 6]. 18x3 Lam b E/ia (i860) 45 In proportion 

as the yrars both lessen and shorten, 1 set more count 
upon their periods. 1831 Mrs. Browning Prontttk, Bd, 
Poems 1850 1 . 150 Of miserable men, he took no count. 

Kuskin Mod, Paint. 111 . iv. xiv. | 37 It has missed 
«'ount of exactly the most important fact. 1884 Tinn* 
Weekly ed.) 10 Oct. a/a Ireland may lie left out or count. 
fi. 1484 Caxton Curtail 4 The courte maketh ouer moche 
compte of thys fortune, x^ Whitehorne Artt of Warre 
(1 <73 1 49 h, A good Ckipitay ne . . ought not to make a coompte 
of nurte that is particular. 1839*48 Bailkv Fexttu Proem, 
‘He makes no mention, taken no compt of them. 

H 0. The pi. counts {comffs) was sometimes used 
,at singular, in senses a, 5. {A countes for acountes : 
cf. Account sb. p. ) Obs. 

ri49e Voe. in Wr.-WQicker 569/33 Calathts^ a cowntea 
C15XO Barclay Mirr. Gd. Alauntrt (15701 Biv, On this 
countes man specially should muse, xgafi Tindalk /. nitr 
xvi. a Geve a comptes off thy Steward shippe. 

1 6 . With upoHf on : Consideration, cause, 
reason: » Account j^. 4a. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul i. u. cxiii, [They] count 
themselves His unely choice CMspring Upon no count but 
that their count is so. 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond i. 
1x8391 15 Lady O^Shane grew restless on another count. 
t 7 . Narration, tale, story; - Account xd. 16. 

€ 1477 Caxton yoMon 5 b. What shal 1 make you long 
compte. c xgao ib tlmuttwoz What shuld preuayll you bug 


compte, 

8. Law, Each particnlai charge in a declaration 
or indictment ; also, in a real action, used for the 
whole declaration : see Count v. 11. 

S9l8 Fraumcb Lmoitrt Log. t. IL zo In every count, barre, 
ropUeation, tqjoyncMr, etc. xfion Shako. Unm, iv. viL 16 
'1 ne other Motiue Why to a pubUko count 1 night not go. 
x607*7B Cowbl Inierfr.^ Count signl^th as much as the 
original Uecloratbn in a Proceiwe, though more used in 
real then personal Actions. 1788 Blacxstonb Comm, IIL 
093 llie dteiarmtiomt narraito^ or count, ontiantly colled 
the tide ; in which the plaintiff seu forth his caiua of com- 


III. 

tha first fourtcan couitts b Ote I 

Amtr, C o mmm 111 * aoiv. gay Tba fodbMMirt hdlaan Ibia 
oDnntalsa 

8 . attrib, and Comb., um femuii-beoky 8 » icp 
eonnt-book, a note-book ; f ooniil-oMter, a caater 
of iccounU, a calcuJator ; f ooimt-teo a, or otba,, 
without giving an ncoount; f 4 M»m 8 *mnlB 8 V, one 
who 'makes count of^ or cstimntes; fooun^ 
ff M ki n g, rendering iocount; eonnt^irhnel, the 
wheel reguiating the atriking in some clocks. 

lipg B. JoNsoH Volpone v. i. Get time a cap. a *connt- 
book, pen and ink. Papers afore thee. 1870 gt LAtSKLi 
Vp, Ittdg L 144 Ko man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, whether, .by the school-book or 
the couat-book, 1973 G. Harvkv LtUtr-bk, (1884) 163 
Ever! schollar must moke his rackuing to be . . a wise 
^count-kaster. S833 T. Auams Enp, a Fetor iii. 3 One text 
[Acts i. 7]. .hath teed the gout in the fingers of all our 
Pythagorean Count-costers. 1844 P^ynne Cldek to Britan^ 
ntent 7 1\> be forced to give in a speedy account, of all the 
vast Bummes of monies . . received by him . . that so be may 
not escape CkHint>free. 1553 Grimaldo Cicero's Ojfices 
(im6i S4 That we may be good *countmakcrs of duties. 

Goarwin CkroH. II e6o Geve us occon 
treasure of Flaundyri which ye have governi 
out ‘*compt making, xday J. 


igffi Goarwin CkroH. fl e6o Geve us occompt of the great 
liave governed so long with- 
„ - Carter AraiV 4 Wheel 85 

That which the *count-wne^ doth in the Dock ; tell the 
hours. 1884 F. J. Britten Wmtek 4 Clockm, 156 [A] 
Count Wheel . . (t*t] a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of a kind rarely mode except for turret clocks, 

Gount (kaunt), xA- [a. AF. counte » OF. cunte, 
conte (in nom. case gutns, cuens^ cons) Pr. comte 
(nom. corns) t Sp. It. conte comit^em 

fnom. comes) lit. 'companion*, sabneq. a title of 
dignity in the empire (cf. peer). The word was 
common in AF. of all'a^, in the sense of <ar/, 
but, unlike the feminine Countesb, never passed 
into English till used in 16th c. to represent the 
mod.Fr, comte and It. conte^ as foreign titles. See 
also County sb.-] 

1 . A title of nobility in some European countries, 
corresponding to the English title Eaul (by which 
in earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 
Romanic words, but also the German gru /" and Us cognates 
in Du., Da., Sw., etc. 

In reference to Roman History, it translates U eomett as 
in Count g/ Britain (Comet BritanHie/) and Count qf the 
Saxon Short (Contes Littoru ^^axonici .two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4ih century. 

[xafd ProcL Hen. Ill (French ver.) Henri par la grace 
deu. Key de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande, Due de Normandie 
* 1 et Cu ■ ' ” .... 


de Aquiten < 


Cnnte de Angou (Eng. ner.) Henri Jiun 


f odes fulturoe kingon Englendoande,LhoanerdonYrloande, 
)uk on Normaiioie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. xapa 
Britton i. i. | 5 Le counte de Norfolk.] 

1993 Maehync Diary (Camden) 34 Fhclyp and Marie by 
the grace of God kyng and ouene of England, Franse, 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and lerlana prynsses of .Spayne and 
Scs[ilyb archesdukes of Austherege . . Contes of Uaspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. T. noBV {title\ The Courtyer 
of Covnt Baldessar CastiitOb lapa Grbbnk Uftt. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosan)Xl. 2x7 Certain Italianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers. xagg Shake. Jdim iv iii. 15 The Count Mclooiie 
a Noble Lord m France. 1999 » Much Ado 11. L ai8 Now 
^gnior, where's tlie Ckiunt, did you see him? x^ R. 
Jokneon't Kingti. 4 Commw. 173 [In France] The (Tover- 
noun of Dties wen in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts, idga Needham ir Selden's Mare Cl. 
334 I'he Counts or Dukes of the midland pans, and the 
Count of the &ea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 
1777 Watson Philip U (18391 137 Had Count Egmont been 
or the same opinion with the prince of Grange. 1781 Gibbon 
DecL a F, xvii. (1B46) 11 . 35 All these provincial generals 
were therefore duhet ; but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank ofantnii or companioiia, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 
vented in the court of Constantine. 1849 S. Austin Ranhe'x 
iliet. Ref, 11 . 511 The primitive oig^iKilion of the church 
of (ierraany uiiider Chs^emaOTc, founded on the combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 18B9 WhiD 
aker^t Almanack 404 The German Empire . . Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatzfeldt.WildeDbeig. 

% Count Fnlntlno; orig. in the later Roman 
Empire a count {comet's attached to the imperial 
palace, and having supreme judicial authority in 
all causes that came to the kings immediate 
audience; thence, under the Gennan Blmpcrors, 
etc., a count to whom it was granted to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction in his fief or province ; in 
English History— A'ar/yWo/xwx, the carl or other 
proprietor of a county palatine, now applied to the 
Earl of Chestqr, and Duke of Lancaster, dignities 
which are attached to the crown. See Palatine. 
196 Shake. Merck. V. i ii. 64 Why, b« hath . . a better 
habile of frowning then the Count Polentine. 1840 
Penny CycL XVll. 56 Two of the Engli-ih counties, CSiester 
and LAncoster are cuuntiespalatine, and the earls of (Oerter 
and the dukes of l^Ancoster bear the titles of counts palatine. 
The archhUiopof York, previouslyto the reign of Eliiabeth. 
claimed to be a count palatine within his poss eas ion of 
Heabam and Hexhomamra. 

8. Camh, Oou&t>bishop, a bishop hdlding also 
the temporal dignity of count ; so ootmt-oar^nal 
(applied to Wolsey, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Connt of Hexhamsbtre). 

18x3 Shake. Men, K///, t. i- xys But our Count-CordlnaU 


Has dona fWa and th waff: 

not enulbirM k. liaa Bvmom Afor»,iV-. Loramio 

PmiTif MiiMiiifi nf PiiiiMsIa 

F(m 8 : 4 ^ 0 mK( 4 ^. 
ooots ff oovnit( 8 , komn%\ 4 * notoMA. Aw A 
4 “ 9 * ootop 8, 6 ootiiiip 8 . ([MK. a. OF. 

cunte^r, eante^r — Fr.» Sp.« Pg. It. rantare 
eampMrte to caknliUti , L wn- lo* 

gether ^putira to think : iee Coioptn^ n oiodm 
adoptioB of the L. ModE. boa dinpe tbo Ifffhc 
spelt eomptar in the sense ^ count keeptiw meUP 
in the stnie 'telU reUte ’ : cf. theiemdewcpment 
of iett. Following the Fr*» eampi wns 0 vnieleat 
In English firom the J 5 th to the iBthc.) 

I, iram. 


1 . To tell over one by one, to tuign to (Jbdl- 
vidnnl objects in 8 colleeiion^ the nmnctalt oiie« 
two, three, etc. so as to asoerttm their number ; to 
number, enumerate ; to reckon, redcoo up, csicu* 
late ; also, merely to repent the nuneraLi fo Older 
up to a specified nurab^, as to count tm. 

Now the ordinary word for this ; formerly Txit. W8» uisdii 
f xmag E, E Alta. A B. X73X Code nou couAteJ W 
kyndsm bi a clene noumbre. c sqaa Dntr, Troy 5549 Or 
knightfaede to count here was the dene Ifoure. sgin fiASCifAy 
EgJoges iii. (1370) C u/e Suebe hiinde fooies as oaa not count 
nor tdl A score soue twentie. 1388 A< King tr. Camidog 
Catech, N v, Couipund . . awe muny dominical lettera as 
yair be vnitiee in ye nombre of ye circle of ye soUji of yot 
jere. X994 Smakr. Rich. ///, 1. 1 . 16a Then must 1 count 
my geines. X669 Sir T. Hkrrkrt Trat*, (1677)75 Inhaldtaote 
not to be counted. 17x9 Fork mnd £p Jwist Biomet 18 
Count the slow clock, end dine exact at noon. 1734 Ase. 
Man IV. 89 Cknmt ell th* advantage prosp'rousVice attains. 
X843 Macaulay Lays, Lake Kegiune jcxviih And sliU aloed 
ell who sew them fall WbiJa niea mfobt count a ecure. 1844 
Emerson Lect.^ New Eng. Ref. wka (Bohn) L tfia llie 
persons who at forty years, still reed Greek* caa all bo 
counted on your Uoua. Mod, There are savagae who can- 
not count more than three. 


b. Mus, To mark (the time or rhythm of music) 
by counting the beats orally. Also absoi, 

S848 Rimiavi.t First Bk, Piano 31 The time should nt 
first be counted audibly*-one, two, three, four*- end so 00^ 
during each bar. Ibia. 39 In slow movements, .it is better 
to count by Quavers ; in Quick times, by Crotchets. Mod, 
You are not counting t No, 1 can play witboot that. 

o. ‘Jo count up: to find the whole sum of by 
counting, to reckon up. To count out i to count and 
give out or take out (from a stock), to count so as 
to exhaust the stock. 7 o count out tho House (of 
Commons) : to bring the sitting to a close on 
counliog the number of members present (which 
the Speaker must do when his attention is drawn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to * make a House* ; also loosely 
to count out a member or measurt^ i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means. 

1833 [see Counting vbl. sb,J. sifig Ann. Regidir 51 [He} 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House was 
ctmnted out. R86a Illustr. Lend. News XLl. 74/a Mr. 
Freeland . . was counted out summarily. xSfig Tyloh Emr^ 
Hist. Man, iv. 73 I'he action of counting out coin. 187R 
Morlrv Voltaire (1886) cB To count up his talents and trw 
usury of his own which be added to them. s8fo, Gro^e 
ax June 595/a It was expcctad that.. the House would be 
counted out at 9 o'clock. 

d. To count kin ( 5 <r.) : to reckon degrees of 
kinship with ; hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degi^s can be counted or exactly stated. (Used 
by Scott in the sense * To compare one*s pedigree 
with that of another *.) 

1809 Scon' Lent Minstr. iv. xxvi, No kni^t in Cumbexo 
land HO good, But William may count with him kin and 
blood. 


2 . To include in the reckoning ; to reckon in. 

1506 Piter, Perf. i W. de W. 1531) aio b, A netmoll deye. • 

that is a oaye & a nyght counted togyder. 1968 Grarton 
Chron. 11 . 70 He is not counted in the numbw of kingeiL 
1630 R. 'Pdtnoon'x Kingd. 4 Commw. X45 They ere bound 
. .to serve three monelhs within the Lend, end forty deyee 
without, not counting the deyes of marching, xl^ Ieph- 
RON Britt any xii. 19a In medieval welfare none but horsw 
men were connied, 1891 Law Timet XCII. xo^a I'he 
present number [of the House of Lords] is, without counting 
princes of the blood, 461. 

3 . To esteem* account, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 

a. with and compl . ; ■■ Account v . 6 a. 

c lies E. E. AUit. P. B. 16S5 pus he countes hym e kow, 
pat wau a kyng ryche. c 1379 Sc. Leg, Satuts^ Ninian 
1x55 To sod 1 cont a fa pat but cheeounc a mane wold slo. 
rxsoe New Not-hr. filayd in Anc, Poet. Tracis (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes end dyce, He compteth no vyce. XM 
Supplic, Poore Commons (187x1 88 Coumptynge ell fy^ 
that cometb to the neL x^ Gkenewbt Taciins* Atm, 
(1603) 363 They compt it e heinous crime. 1803 R. John- 
son Kingd. 4 Commw, 3a The coast of Nova Hiqpania 
counting bis beginning at the town of Santa Helena. 

A. Fox tr, Warts’ Surg, 11. xiil. 97 Tbeae Wonode are 
counted mortal, tyeg De Foe Vey. round World KtUgo) 19 
It was counted a great exploit to pass thie strait. x8A 
Browning La SaitiaM 3X Must we oouni Life a cune end 
not e blessing T 

b. with/ur {arch.), as ; -Account v. 6b. 

1387 Trrvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 355 (M&tz.) pay . . countep 
rate for likyng, and fredom for ricbesse. c Apol. Lott. 
48 But now. .kownt we gold os day. >939 CovBRt>Ai.K fob 
xviii. 3 Wherefore era we ominted os beeatest 1997 North 
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tr. Gu 4 UAra*a Dtatt 9 Prineti 917 V* We thinke tha^ It 
countcth V4 for men tnat be wiae» when, etc. teM GaAr- 
TON Chrtm. II. 318 Sir Robert, ye are. .counted Tor a vali- 
aunt man. t6ii iiiBLa Jah xix. 15 My maidee count ne for 
a •tratiger. 1859 TaNinreoN Garmin/ 1397, 1 count 

you for a fool. ^ iQsg /arHsoN BrUtam^ ii. 14 Died and wae 
counted an a Raint. 

o. with inf, or danse, arch, or dial, 

(With clause celloq. in U.S. ; cf. reckon^ caUulate.) 
1553 T. Wilson Rhst. (1560) 16s Hym thei coumpt to bM 
. .a good Rhetorician. 1377 B. Googb Herssbmch'a Hush. 1. 

i i586> 3s The Sommer seede . . is . . eounted to yeelde more 
lowre then the Winter grayne. 164a Rooaas Naamnn 34 
Compting knowledge to bee an happineane, s08n Bunvan 
Hdy War^ 1 count that old IlbPause . . did draw up those 
proposals. syM Foots Eftf, in Pari* i, 1 count we shaU 
lia' the whole uang in a $e*nnlght. n 18^ D. HuiirHRBVs 
Yankts in Engiand ( BartlettS Coimt dt Luc. You can read T 
DooliftU. I count I can. 1874 Blackib Salf-cult. 14 Count 
younelf not to know a fact when you know that it took 
place, but. .when you see it as it did take place. 

4. To reckon, estimate, esteem (at such a price 
or value) ; t to esteem, value, hold of account [fibs.), 
c 1340 Cursor M. 97775 (Fairf.) Heueoes of mannU hert 
countis no3t his awen quert. 137S Barbour Bruce 111. 
390, 1 count nocht my lyff a stra. 1393 Lanol. P. Pi. C. x. 
303 Caton counted hit at nouht and canonistres at lasse. 
a S4M Sir Dcgrtv. ipt Y counte hyriie nat at a cres. a xjsse 
Christie ICirhe Or. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokkf^ 
1857 Db Quincbv China Wka 1871 XVI. 849 Homage paid 
to a picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is but a shadow. 

to. To reckon or impute to, put down to the 
account of. Ohs. 

sS3S Covbrdale Gen. xv, 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
y* was counted viito him for rigfateousnes. 1701 Rows A mb. 
SteP-Motk. 11. i, All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 

1 6. To tell, relate, recount. Obs. 

CS400 Maundev. (i839> xvU. 1R3 O Mng (mt I haue herd 
cownted whan I was Rong. i6sa DaxiCEa if it be not good 
Wks. 1873 HI. e88 Come count your newes. 1655 tr. De 
Pards rrsutcion v. 13. 1 . . counted to him . . the services 1 
was capable to do for Philemon. 1778 Cam/^ Guide x Your 
Tommy now writes, To 'count his misfortunes. 

II. intrans, (often with indirect passive : e g. 
to he counted u^on). 

t 7. To reckon, make reckoning. Ohs. txc. in 
phr. To count without onds host ; see Host. 

X39R Gowrr Conf. III. 3x For to enmpten ate lest, e 1430 
Bk. Curtcuye ssaia BabeesBk, axypocountrollour. . Wrytea 
vp ho somme. .And helpes to count. 1333 Gau Rickt Yay 
97 O heuinlie fader . . be to vnz marcirul . . and count notht 
scherplie vith vaz. 1349 Covrrdalb lirasm. Par. Rom. II. 

41 Christe gladly receyued you, not coumptynce vpon the 
offences of your former lyfe. t6^ Butler llud. 1. in. aa 
Hudibras.. Found. .He did but Count without his Host. 
1877 S. Owbn in iVeUcslede Desk. p. xv, He counted with- 
out his host. 

t b. To account for, give account of. Obs. rare, 
cxjfio WYCI.IP Sel. Wks. ill. 305 £xecutours..redy to 
count for alle )m testament. 

1 8. To make account of, think (much, little 
lightly, etc.) of, care for. Obs. 

c Z340 Cursor bf. 93337 (Fairf.) Of {mire misfare hai counte 
at no^t 1377 Lanol. P Pi. B. xix. 441 pe pope, .counteth 
nou^t )K3ugri crystene ben culled and robbed, c 1430 Henry- 
son Afor. Fab, 90 Prydfull hee was. .And counted not for 
Gods fauour. 139X Siiaks. I'wo Gent. 11. i 63 So painted. . 
that no man counts of her beauty. 163a I.itiigow Tr<w, ix. 
(168a) 386, I counting nothing of it, would needs, .go in 
again. 1700 S. Parker Si.x^ Philosophical Essays 31 He 
counts RO highly of his merit, that. etc. 1843-6 Trench 
Huls, Lecf. Ser. 1. vii. xdS To make them count light of it. 

+ b. To think of, judge of (asj ; - Account 

V. 7 . 

160a W. Watson Decacordon 336 The Jesuits cannot abide 
to be counted of as good, devout, simple, religious men, 
blit, etc. 

0. With on, upon (f of') : To make the basis 
of one’s calculations or plans ; to look for or 
expect with assurance; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

164a Fuller Holy it Pro/. StateijZ^o) 111. xxiii. 908 There 
is less honesty, wisdom, and mercy in men than is counted 
on. 1689 Bunvan Holy War 160 The whole town counted 
of no other. 1711 Aodi 90N Sped. No xgx P xo We . may pos- 
iibly never piMseis what we have so foolishly counted upon. 
a 1743 Swift ( J.', 1 think it a great errour to count upon 
the genius of a nation as a standing argument. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, III. viii. 74 Counting on them as 
sure auxiliaries. 1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (1851) 11. 131 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
on as good Catholics. 1844 Disrabli Coningsby viii. iii, The 
Government count on the seat. 

10. {(obsot. use of 1 .) a. To practise arithmetic, 
to * do sums *. Now dia/. 

Parkk tr. Afendoxa's Hist. China 93 Schoolea, .in I 
the which they doo learne to write, read, and count. Mod, 
Sc. At school we learned to count on slates, 
b. To reckon numerically. 

1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. v. to 6 The Egyptians., 
counted by upright strokes up to nine, and then made a 
special sign for ten. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Cr/i. i. xo To 
count by tens is the simplest way of counting. Mod, I am 
tired of counting. 

1 11. Law, To plead in a court of law. [AF. 
counter, in Law-tooWs from ijithc. Cf. Count 
sb.^ 8.1 To count upon', to make (any fact) the 
bisisof a count <t plea. Obs. 

In the technical lan^iage of a system of procedure now 
abolished, the plaintiff was said to * count’ when he de- 
clared by the mouth of his advocate, or by written docu- 


ment, the nature of his complaint, while ’plead* and 'plea' 
were s^ifically used of the defendant’s answer to the 
plaintiff's count or counts. 

A setjeaot-at-Iaw when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to * count * or plead. 

S669 Lond, Gan. No. 4ts/^ The next day. .they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas at Ser- 
Jeants-lnn, and this day appeared befoie all the Judges of 
England in the Temple-Hall where they had their Kobes 
put on, and received their Cmfs, Hoods, and Capa firom the 
Judges. s68p Luitibll Bri^ ReL (1857) !• 5»9> 1703 

Losul. Gao. No. 4x30/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the Judges, Serjeants and Offioefs. 1768 
Blacrstonb Comm. 111. 095 In an action on the case upon 
an assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the plaintiff 
UHually counts or declares, first upon a settled and agreed 
price.. and lest he should fail in proof of this, he counts 
likewise upon a quantum valebant. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Hid. S.V. Count, In passing a recovery at the Common 
Pleas* bar. a seijeant at law counts upon the prmipe, etc. 

III. intr. with passive sense {.neuter-passive). 
12. To admit of being counted; in quot. of a 
verse, to 'scan * (by counting the f^'Ct). 

1^3 Btackw. Mag. LVII. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right. 

b. (with compl.) To amount to, be in number, 
* number * ; to reckon as (so many). 

x8sq Byron /uan ti. Ixiii, They counted thirty, site 
Hoyf/s Games I mkr. 371 'I'he carambole counts two. 1833 
Db dMvxcrM a Htohioy^. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. a no'e. First aim 
last, we counted as eigh.t children, .though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

id. To lie reckoned or accounted. 

1830 Tbnnyron In Afem. xeix. They count as kindred 
souls. 1874 Aihenarnm 93 Mar., This volume . . may count 
among the scarcest works of its time. 

14. To enter into the account or reckoning : a. 
To count for {much, little, nothing, etc.) : to be of 
(much, little, no) account. 

1637 Buckle Civilix. I. xi. 630 The lower classes can count 
f.jr little in [their] eyes. s86x Hughes 7 om Brown at Oxf. 
V, (1889! 43 Oxford ought to be the place . . where money 
should count for nothing. 1889 J essopf Coming of Friars 
i. 93 Hi'.;h birth, .among the haughty Castillians has always 
counted for a great deal, 
b. ahsol, 

1883 Proctor Whist App. tB6 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist. zSpa Sir W. Harcourt 
tn Daily News xa July 6/3 I’here is Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire, .ana Somersetshire; but all these do not 
count I They like to leave out of account the ax seats we 
won at the by-elections, but they do count upon a division. 
Mod. In this examination the first 950 marks do not count 
at nil. 


Coimtabl6 (kan ntlb’l), a. Also 6 oontabul, 
6-7 oomptable, 7 -ible, oompteable. [a. OF. 
contabU, now comptable, i. conter, compter \ see 
Count v. Oflen aphetic for Aooountablb.] 
fl. Liable to give an account or reckoning; 
answerable, responsible; •Accountable i. Ohs. 

149s Ad sx Hen. VII, c. 10 § x Severally countable for 
the poreions by the^-m severally receyved. 13S9 S. Fish 
SukHic. Beggers a The poore wyves must be count- 
able to theym of every tenth eg. 1349 Latimer ^rd Serm. 
be/, Edw. VI (Arb ) xoo We are comptable to gM, and so 
be they. 1603 Florio Montaigne 111. x. ( x6ia> 57 x An honest 
man is not comptable for the vice and folly of his trade. 
1678 Norris Coll. Afisc. (X690) 069 Wehre under an obliga- 
tion., we are countable for them. s8s8 Atherstonb r^all 
0/ Nineveh xtii. Who unto you has made us comptible T 

t b. Involving responsibility ; to be accounted 
for. Ohs. 

1349 Latimer 4M Serm.bef. F.dw. ^Y(Arll.^ X05 Is it not 
a dygnttye wyth a charge? is it not comptable?. It wylbe 
a chargeable dygnitye whan accompte shal be a.Hked of it. 

f c. Liable to answer to, sensitive to. Obs. 
ztei Shake. Twel. N. i. v. x86 Good Be.nuties, let mee 
sustaine no scorne ; 1 am very comptible, euen to the least 
sinister vHage. 

2. Capable or proper to be counted or numbered ; 
numerable. 

1381 Lambaroe Eiren. iv. iv. <1588) 453 If any person haue 
packed Fish in barrels, and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the small Fish. 1596 Sfbmskr State Irtl, Wks. (x86a) 
503/a The evils, .are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora. s6is 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. | 64 Thirtie men of Armes, 
and other inferior Souldiers not countable. 1837 Cari.ylb 
Ir, Rev, vii. i, They are countable by the thousand and the 
million. 

b. Within countable degrees of kinship. Cf. 
Count v. i d. nonce-use. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. II. x. v. 631 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty, 
t Cou'ntantv ts. Obs. rare. [Aphetic for Ao- 
oountant ; cf. also F. contant, comptant, pr. pple. 
of conter to Count.] Giving or liable to give 
account; « Accountant. 

1638 Heywooo Rape Lucrece Wki. 1874 V. He . . de- 
posd My father in my swathed infancy. For which he shall 
be countanL 


Oonutdom. nowe-wd. [f. Count sb. 4- -dom : 
cf. earldom^ The dominion of a count. 

1848 Lytton Harold viit. ii. There are few things In hit 
Gmntdom which my lord would not give to clasp the right 
hand of Harold. 

Ooimted (kau'nt^d), Ppl. a, [f. Count v. 4- 
•FT) Accounted, numbered, etc. : see Count v. 

*984 Bhaks, Rich. HI, iv. i. 47 Nor Mother, Wife, nor 
Engiaiids counted Queene. iSsj Byron Giaour Father 1 


thy days have pass'd in paace, *Mid ootmted beads, and 
countw prayer. 

Countee, obt. f. County. 

OoimtalUUl04 (kau'DtAiInt), Forms; 3-5 
oontinaunoe, 3-4 oontenaimod, -onee, 

^onoe, -anse, - 8 X 18 ( 8 , -ounae, 40 oxitl 8 n-»oiilxt 8 xi-, 
ountin*, kunten^unoo, (*Sk. ouxityr-, oounlrr* 
naiia), 4-5 oontyiUMmoe, -an 8 (o, 4-4 ooimten- 
aunos, (-till', -tyn-, -teyxi-, -anoe, -ana, -aunao, 
5 Qown-), 4 - oountananoa. [ME. con-, cun-, 
countena{u)nce, a. OF. con-, cuntenance (xtthc. 
Chans. JRoland) manner of holding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. continMia (see 
Continence), used in med.L. in sense of ' habitus, 
moris et gestus conformatio* (Du Cange); cf. 
Contain v. The extension of sense from * mien, 
aspect ' to ' face * appears to be Eng. : cf. F. use 
ofmine.^ 

I. t L Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct ; sometimes spec, behaviour of 
two persons towards each other. Obs. 

c s^ S. Eng, Leg, 1x3/945 Al-to nobleie of im worlde his 
continaunce he brouite. 1340 Ayenb. 959 Of uayre conten- 
once to-uore alle men. 1*1350 Will, Palemt 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 973 Fell neuir men so foull mi'scl^s Efiir so 
sturdy cuntymans. 1470-83 Malory A rthur ^i. xxi, They 
had goodcly langage & loudycountenaunce togyder. .Fair 
syster I haue uel aspyed your countenaunce betwixe you 
and this knyght. ise6 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 935 
Whan we be dissolute in herte, and lyght in countenaunce. 
1678 A. Lovell Fontaine's Dntii-s Cav, xaoThe General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
1719 De Fob Crusoe 11. v. The Spaniard governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired, .that by their countenance he might 
know what to expect . Thisstratagein took ; for. . theystarted 
up. .and. .ran screaming, .away. 

t b. To make {a) counletutnce (see also 2 d, 3 , 7 ) : 
to assume or have a certain demeanour or altitude ; 
to comport oneself. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 5747 Wan be Amerel haj? iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. 1485 Caxton Pans 
4 V. 53 For the good countenances that he made he was 
moche wet beloued. 1313 Ld. Brrnbrs Froiss. I. Ixxvii. 98 
To regarde, .her great beauty, and the gracyous wordesand 
countenaunce that she made a 1533 — Huon cxxtx. 473 
The admyral . . wold not issue out. he sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the chrysten men wolde make. 

1 2. Appeal ance, aspect, look Kobs. exc. as transf. 
from 4 ) ; also, a show or semblance ij/* anything. 

ctys$ E. E. Aim. P. B. 70a Ful dene watz kc counten- 
aunce of her cter y^en. 13^ Lanol. P. PI. A Prol. 94 In 
cuntinaunce of clohinge queinteliche degyset. 1^3 Caxton 
Cato C iv b. The draper helde the countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 1365 Jewel Repl. Harding (i6xi • 134 To apfiaze the 
ignorant Reader with a countenance of great learning. 1596 
Shake. Tam. Skr. v. i. 41. 1639 Howell m tour C. Lng. 
Lett. 77 The countenance of the weather invited me. 1693 
Woodward A'bf. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 90 These Authors did 
not espouse this Opinion, .without some countenance of 
Probability. 1719 Dk Fob Crusoe 11. ii. (1B40) 35, l..knew 
the very countenance of the place. 1837-0 Hallam Hist, 
Lit. (18471 L i. § 30. 35 The countenance of Nature. 

tb. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 
assumed appearance, pretence. Obs. 

.51398 Chaucer Fortune 31, I haue thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Frend of effect and frend of countenaunce. 1494 
Fabvan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dy»- 
sayue y* Frenshemen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man. 1579 Tomson Cakdn's Serm. Tim. 449/x 
Let vs learn . . to absteine from al talke, and all countenances. 
16x3 8 Daniel Co/I. Hist. (i6a6i 191 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was done. 1^7 Sw'irr 
To Yng, Lady, Their whole demeanor, liefore they got a 
husband, was alt but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature. 

to. For (tf) countenance*, for a show or pre- 
tence, for appearance sake. Obs. 

f >386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 7x1 And for a 
countenaunce in his bond bar An holow stikke. C1430 
Lydo. Min. ( Percy Soc. ) 955, I badde in custom to 

come to scole late, Nat for to lerne but for a contenaunce. 
.>948 Hall Chroti. r-j Although she (the Queen] joyned her 
hiribande with hir in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 

all, she saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. t6s4 Br. 
Hall Afedit. 4 Voivs iiL 9 9X God hath many retainers that 
weiire his Livery, for a countenance i6u K. L'Estrangb 
Josephus, Antiq. 11 vi. (X733) 36 Jos^Ii .. for a Counte- 
nance. chafed them as .Spies. 18^ Simpson Sch. Shahs. 
I. 34 That F^lorida was for countenance, to hide the reality 
of authorized buccaneering. 

t d. Tu make vn) countenance : to make a show 
(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or intention. 
Also to set a countenance. Obs. 

*379 Barbour Bruce 1. 489 Bot quhat p!te that euir he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid. 1470^ Malory Arthur 

vm. xxxii, He. .made countenaunce as though he wold haue 
•trsrken hym. 1348 Hall Chron. uy b. He made a coun- 
tenance to assayle his adversarie. s|^ Ascham Seholem. 11. 
(Arb.) X34 But, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat 1600 Holland Lhty xxi. 
IxiiL 499 He set a countenance, .as though hee would take a 
journey like a private person. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World 
III. 109 These Nations joyned togethers, and . .made counten- 
ance of warre. 1706-7 Swirr Gullwer t ii, 1 made a coun- 
tenance as if I would eat him alive. 

1 6 . Ship of countenance : ? 

1370 J. Campion In Arb. Gamer I 55 Touching the ship 
that must go, she must observe this oraer. She must be a 
ship of countenance. She must not touch tn any part of 
Spain. 1717 A. Hamilton New Ace. £. ind, 1 . xviii. 915 
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oommitAifcB. 


qouraob 


He w«iit to Sunt Roi 4 |> tHt Royal Jamoa aad Manr, 
with thne or row other Shipi oT CoaacoDaikoe, to try tf he 
cooU httUy tha Govenior» and fHghten the Merchaata. 

1 3. A fi^a, gtsttufe; 7h $Hake « 

to malte a iuen,. intimate by i* " — 

mn. Pahrm k4os Prilt 

haniM to teebe loaily to hire chaumber, 
oontenaoce to come he 


orseiture. Obt, 
.ache jpraMe wUliam 
.ft he bi qointe 


graiitedt For he ne dont openly, 
rijse Chaucu MtiUK F 71 Vp rooa tho 000 . . and with ma 
hand made cootenaunoe that men aholde hedden hem atille. 
1461-13 fl0U9^h, Ord^ 375 Ifhee doe call them or doe mabe 
any countenance to them, ipai Graptom Cdmi. IL 375 
The king made them a countenaunce to come nere. 

4. The look or expresaion of a person's face. 

(In early ou often not eoeily dietioguiahed from i» e» and 
in later uee difficult to aeparate from 5 ) 

ct33o R. Brunnb Ckr»m, <1810) 183 |ta Normane were 
aorie. of contenance gan blaken. c 1380 Sir Ftrumb, 394 
pan him ansuerede Olyuer wy)> iiterne contynauncc. 1 1430 
St, Cuihbert iSurteeii) 0098 He Khewed ay countenance 
gladd. 1548 Haix CHwh, 183 Imploring mercy . .both with 
holding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
>553 RdRn Treat. Newe Jnd. ( Arh. ) as They batte greye or 
bl^e e^es, and are of cmell countenaunce. 1603 Shaks. 
Lean, iv. 99 AVn/. You haue that in your countenancCi which 
I would fame call Master. Lear, What’s that? AVer. 
Authority. 1770 yamfus Lett, xxxvi. 170 Their counten* 
ances speak a different language. 1639 tr. BenfeTt Cnamen 

I. 313 A man's countenance varies; nis (ace is always the 
luame. 1873 Manning MheUm H, Gheet ii. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 

b. To change ones countenance : to alter one's 
facial expression (or fas in i, one's demeanour) as 
the rt'snlt of feeling or emotion. To keep one's coun- 
tenance : to preserve composnre, retrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now esp, to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under 6) his eounienanee 
fell\ i.e. he showed disappointment or dejection. 

X37S Barbour Bruceyw, 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 1470-85 Malory A rtkur iv. xiv, She kepte her coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of sorowe 1568 Grapton 
Chrea. 1 1 . 386 To this the king with chaunged countenaunce 
annswered. 1603 ICnollks Hist. Turhs tt6ai) Bn Sitting 
like an image without movingf and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenence, dained not to give 
them one of his loulces. i6ix titSLB Geft. iv. 5 Cuin was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. <718 Adrf. Ca/t. B. 
Boyie 212 It was as much as 1 could do to keep my Coun- 
tenance at the Fijjure he made. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 

II . 373 Courtiers and envoys kept their counten.*ince8 as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that . . 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc. 1878 Morlry 
Diderot 1 . 133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. 189s N. 
CouLo Doub. Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 
tenance. 


6 . The face, visage. 

t393 Gowaa Conf, Tl. 37a My contenaunce is on the 
bokc. But toward her is all my idke. a X4O0>-50 A/eseander 
^84 He kest ^ his contenance & knyatly he lokes. 1335 
CovBRDALB job xxxiv. 20 Yf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce. xois Bible x Sarn. xvit. 4a But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1714 Swift Drapieds 
Lett, vii, That vile reprrsentation of the royal coun- 
tenance. 1835 Lytton Bienai 1. i, His countenance was 
handsome, 1871 Browning Hervi Biel viii, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance i 
6 . * Calmness of look, composure of face*; 
'confidence of mien' (J,); esp, in phr. To lose 
countenance, tt/ith a good countenance. 

«S3oo Cursor M, 3368 (Cott.) And pof sco scamful was, 
i-wiss, Sco tint na contenance wit ki>* < >3>4 i^arw, 
(A.) 5740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward . . Lorn he hah 
contenaunce. exsfioDestr. 7'rtf^s5i8 Allthebuernesaboute 
abasshet jNsr with, .here countenaunsc failed. 1631 1 . Hay- 
ward tr. Biondfs Eromena ai The Admiiall (framing the 
best countenance he couldi departed. 1770 Langhornb 
Plutarch (187';) 1 . 527/a llie Persians stood and received 
them with a good countenance. 

b. Out of countenance: disconcerted, abashed. 
To put out of countenance: to disconcert. Alsoyf^. 

sg. . Ballad on Money in Halliw. AVjgv Poet. 49 Every 
man laeWng 3rt than Is dene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
SHAxa L. L. L. V. ii. 6xx, 1 w'll not be put out of coun- 
tenance. i 6 ex Bp. Haul Heaven upon Earth I 4 Firme 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of countenance. 1668 Pbfys Dtavy IV. sx The 
table spread . . for a noble breakfast . . that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so good. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacr. IV. ill. (R.\ When Cain . . was out of countenance. 
1778 Mao. D’Arblav Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 1^7 Hughes Tom Brown 11. vi, You 'll 
stare my mother out or countenance. 

0. To keep {a person) in eounienanee : to keep 
him from being abashed or disconcerted; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (cf. 8) ; to Countbr- 
ANCK. So to put in countenance, 

1588 Shaks. L, L, L, V. iL 693 And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. 1665 Boylb Occas, Beft, 
IV. xvu. It does not only keep impertinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to be very troublesome to 
wise Men. 17x6 Aodison Freeholder <J, ), It puu the learned 
in countenance. X966 Goldsm. Vic. iV. xxii, To shut out 
the ceneuring world, and keep each other in countenance. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. Cornbury was soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters, 

II. 1 7. Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or ill will; show of feeling or 
manifestation of regard towards another, Obs, 
[Immediately related to 1.] 

c ijfe Chaucer Dethe Blaunche looe Sbewolde not fonde 
To bokle no wight in balaunce, By half word ae by ooua- 


is_Tho I 

(Arb.) 4 ^Lo iHm ihe cnmUSii^ I 

msikt. iggs SpUNSsa F, Q, 1. |v, tg Tbs stout Fssry 
Tbougbt .. that gmat Princesss too sxceedliw piowd»lw 
to strange knigbt no better countemnes allqwd.^ ligs J* 
Hayward tr. Bsondts Eromena 138 Satsitaining bba with 
the best countenance that could be. 

8, 'Patrons^; appearince of favour; appear^ 
anoe on any ude* (j.) ; moral timpott 
1576 Flrmimo fianepl, FpuL a; xour autborills and 
countenaunce giveih mee.. great Inoouragement. 

Shaks. x Hen. IV^ i. u* 33 Vnder whose coonteaan 
steale. sM D. T. Eos, Pol 4 Mor. to T 1 iat his i 
may be alwaies readie to give autboritie and countenance 
to bis words. 178 a pRiRtTLBV Corrupt, Chr. 1. I. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation. 
S841 Macaulay tV. HaoHngo Ess. <x8«4) 395 To lend no 
countenance to such adulation. *•64 luNNYsoH AybneVo 
Fkli ys/j Else I withdraw favour and oomtumuen From 
you and yours for ever, 

t b. trunsf, A support. Obs, 

>^'73 CoopRR Tkuauruo, Agger, .a bulwaike ; a eeitn- 
tenance to a fortresse tst campe : a rampier. i6pi Norris 
Pftsci, Disc. 109 One is a Countenance and Incouiagemsnt 


ill. 1 8* Estimation ; credit or repute in the 
world. 

1576 Flp.mino Panopi. E/isi. 148 If I were In as great 
countenaunce with my sisters sonne. Ibid. 431 You are 
one whome before all other this Universitie hath in more 
countenaunce and esti mation. 1379 Lyly Enpknee f Arb.) 50 
Philautus . . both for his owne countenaunce, and the great 
countenaunce which his father had while he Uued, crept 
into credit with Don Ferardo. a 1743 Swift (J. L If tM 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once m prac- 
tice and countenance at court. 

1 10. The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up ; position, standing, dignity. Obs, 

(It was often used by commentators as a rendering of 
coHienemeatum in Magna Carta, though with douraul 
propriety : see Contrnembnt.) 

c 1477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good welthe and 
countenance, sgej Fitshbrb. Surv. ax Sauyng to a gentyl- 
man bis counteynaunce and his bouseholde. 1376 Flbmino 
Panopi. Episi 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. tgSi W. Stafford Exasn, 
Compl. ii. (1876)64 Gentlemen ..seeke to maintayne their 
countenaunces as their predecessors did. a 16x7 Bavnb On 
Eph, (1658) 18 Men of countenance and authority, a 1634 
SiLOBN Table-t.^ Fines, When a Man was Fin’d, he was 
to be Fin’d Salto Contenemento. so as his Countenanoa 
might be safe. 1784 J. Rbeves Hist. Eng. Law (18x4) 1 . 
127 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their contenement, or, to use an English term, .formed from 
it, their countenance and appearance in the world, 
til- ? Maintenance. Oh. 

1338 Balb GotTs Promises l in Haxl. Dodslev 1 . 967 But 
through his ordinance Each have hts strength and whole 
countenance. X333 Grim aloe Cictrds Offices (XS56) 56 b^ 
Referred to (he common use, and countenaunce of the life. 
Countenonoe sb.\ improperly for continuance. 
tgao Greene Menaphon (x6i6) t As carefbll for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
igps — Art Conny Catch, in. 10 Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time. 


ConntffilUUUie (kau*ntftiftos\ V, Also 5-6 
-ansa, -aunae, 6 -aunoe, oonti-» ootmtaanoa. 
[f. F. conlenaneer ' to countenance, fauor, grace, 
maintaine, give countenance vnto ; also, to Frame 
or set the face handsomely ; to give it a graceful 
and constant garbe' (Cotgr. 161 j), {.contenance 
CODMTXNAVCB sb.} 

tl- intr. To assume a particular demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect ; to beoave, pretend, or make 
(as if . . .)< Oh. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans Ayjlh tyme yowre hawks 
countenansis as she piked hir, aud yet she proynith nou 
1519 Interl Four hlsm. in llari. Dodsley 1 , 47, 1 can 
countenance comely. 

1 2. trans. ' To make a show of (J.\ pretend, 

igpo Spenser F. <^. 11. U x6 They were two knights • • 

Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

1 3. 7h countenance out (also, to countenance) : 
to face out, persist in maintaining unblnshingly 
or unfalteringly ; also (of a thing) to bear out, 
support, conhnn (cf. sense 5^. Obs, 

igeS Skelton Magnyf. 419 Sware and stare and byde 
thereby, And countenance it clenly. 1963 Foxb A. g M. 
693 with furious words and irreuerent behauyonr . . he 
thought to continaunce out the matter. 1377 Harrison 
Engmnd it. xxv. (1877 ' L 366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out my conjecture. 1613 T. Adams tVhite Devil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out our 
neglected piety to Goa. 

1 4. To give a proper (or specified) aspect to ; 
to set off, grace. Uh. 

1373 Lanbham Let (i87x) X4 Who, for pamonage, gesture, 
and vtterautts beside, coountenaunst the matter too very 
good liking, sgpe Greene C/pst. Courtier in Harl. Mice, 
(Malh.) IL eat What is the end of seruice to a man but to 
countenaunoe nimselfe and credite his maister with braue 
suites? 1603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (i6ai) xsoo Coun- 
tenanced this yearct wars with greater shewes than deeds. 
6. To give countenance to; to look upon with 
sanction or favour ; to favour, patronize, sanction, 
encoursge, * back up', bear out : a. a penon. 

1368 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. (16x9) dag Noble 
men, whoee credit, .with the Prince, may honour and ooun- 
tenance them [Gentlemens sonnes]. 1397 Shaks. s Hen. iV, 
v. i. 41 , 1 besewhyou sir, To countenance WilUam Visor of 
Wfincot, against Clemcot Perkes of the bill. 1611 BsutsLav 
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diMiA hbst ttttM 


Lad, LM. sKvil (iMsyCTI 

CoOeeL ( 0 x 6 Hisi sSSnfsirf J 

great Men oottutenanoe this bold add 
i84i Macauiav Hut, Eng, II* 041X0 6«i 
should no Jonfer be couatenaiMEd 01 tho lugite* 
b. a thing (action, practice, o^km, ate.). 

«39o Grbenb Orl Fork (X399) 41 Oontoaf to lost Tho 
pleasaiMo of bit ago, to eountaanco law. tdfi waijiLav 
Wond. Lit. Worm r. L 1 43- 4V« QooataarimiS. .iha drst 
Emperour who countenan^ tno GospoL sygi 
AoMkrNo. 1x3 ft Lest wo sboold counionaneo tnoenRso. 
s8|e Ht. MARTiNaAtf Lift in Wilds PsS. 13 Wariuiil not^ 
suppoaod to eoontenance tbo prsetioo. 
to. a person lb i/a or M something. Oh. 

tdsk Scuderyt Curia Pol * 

countonanoo them to be severe. 

iv. 1x6 The very Negroes., are L 

the Spaniards. 17x7 Pa Foe Hist. Ck. Sesi. 8 Slio ooun- 
tenaaced the Priesu to go on with all tho parsocoting 
Methods tlmy could. 

fG. To keep in eoontenance (by acting in the 
same way) ; to be in keeping with. Obs. 

160$ Shaks. Macb, it. Ui. 85 Malcolme, BanqnoiAs from 
your Graues rke vp, and walks like Sprigbta, To ooun* 
tonsneo this horror. 


OoimtOlUULOftd (kau'nlAi&nst), ppi. a. [£ 
CODHTENANOI sb. and V. + -ID.] 

L [f. the sb.l Having a (specified) countenance. 

*584 Carbw Muartds Exam. Wits (1616) 877 She cannot 
be fairely countenanced. 1607 Walkinoton Opt, Clast xjo 
Dull-paiM, sad oountenanceo. x8so Woaosw. Ssnts. Bsvsr 
Duddon xx, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2 . [f. the vb.] Favoured, supported, etc* : see 
CoDVTBffAMCI V. 5. 

169a Locks Toleration lu. lx, The . . unthinking Part of 
Men ; who without Tho^ht. .may embrace the xWessioo 
of the countenanced Reliamn. 

Oountau&oer ^awnt/ndnsaj). [f. Couir- 
TBiTAiroK V. 'k -BB t.] One who countenances, sup- 
ports, or enconrsges. 

1613 Bbaum. ft Fl. Hon. Mads Fortune iv. ii, Are you 
her grace's countenancer, lady? 1637-30 Row Hist. Kiri 
(184a) 35 Root out the Masse and aii countenannen of it. 
X9^ Hbarnb Collect. 93 Sept» A Countenancer of Fanaticks. 
sBay Scott Ssag, Dau. i, To be thought an abettor or 
countenancer. .01 the Popish ritual. 

Oo'uatanajioiaifir, vbl. sb. [f. as pree. •¥ -nro 1.] 
The action of the verb Countbranob. 

i6a8 H. Burton Israels Fast 5 To abhorre such coun- 
tenancing of sin. 1680-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Discontents 
Wks. X73t 1 - 363 The countenancing . . the Ciistoma and 
Habits of Industry. 

tCoimtar (kCuntu), sbA Obs. Forms: 4 
ountro, onntor, 5 ooimtlro, oowntorc, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic form of acuntn, Acoobtbb, £k- 
oountbb .1 Encounter, hostile meeting, opposition. 

c X330 R. Brunnb Chron. (18x0) 38 Tille com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non )»ei fond, c 1330 Will Palerue 1344 }e ne 
herde neuer, v hope, of so hara a cunter. e 1400 melayHS 
ajM At the first countire righte The Saraxen alewe cure 
cnsiyn knyghte. 14. . Fencmg in Bel Ant, 1 . 308 lliys ys 
the rent cowntere m the too nond iwerd. igpx SFEMica 
Tears of Muses to/ With kindly counter vnder Miaiick 
shade. 


Counter (kau*ntaj), sb.^ Also 4 oountonr. 
[a. AF. countourmOF. conteor (mQd.F. compteur 
counter, eonteur recounter, narrator) L. eomputd- 
tSr-em, agent-n. f. computdre to compute, CouBT.] 
1. One who counts, reckons, or calculates. 

13.. MS. Cott. Calig. A. iL f. 1x0 (Hstliw.) Ther h no 
countere nor clerke Con hem recken alle. 1369 [see Coun- 
ter sb.^ 3.] 01400 Hocclbvb Do Beg. Pnne. 05 In my 
purs, so grete sommes be. That there nys counter in alle 
cristente whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. jB A Cownter, compotista, 1769 Smith in Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 309, 1 aid not even hear the feet of the four 
counters, who hsd passed behind me from the windows to 
the clock. 

b. In the House of Commons : One who causes 
the House to be counted. 

i86f Sat. Bev. af May 507 A counter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread . . that is 
accorded out of the House to an informer or a hangman, 
t 2. A seijeant-at-law, etc. : see Coumtodr. Oh. 
8 . An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, etc. [Cf. F. compteur gas- 
mcter.l 

i «03 ^Af 7 . Trans, XCIII. 14;$ A counter is placed so sus to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1813 
Mukanids Mag. No. t. 4 By fixing a counter on the beam 
of one engine . ■ the number of strokes made . . was ascer- 
tained. s8e9 R. Stuast Anecd. Steam Engines 1 . 975 
This, .counter was form^ of a series of email wheels, shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to show how 
many revolutions Imd been made. 

Comitar (kan-ntu), jr6.3 Forms ; 4- ocmntar ; 
also 4 oounture, (5 oowntewery, oouatra, 6 
oowntier), 5-6 oountor, -our, 5-7 cownter, 6- 
oomptor. [a. AF. counteour, countour^ in OF. 
eosttsoir, -eor, -oer, whence contoour, contimer^ in 
14-1 $th c. compiouer, comptouoitp m(^.F. comploir 
i—L. computdtirium (in medL. 1564, Dtt Cange), 
f. computdre to compute, count k •OEiux. As this 
became, like the prec., countour^ •or in AF., they 
are both counter in mod.Eng. The fom cown* 
tewery points to an AF. eotmteori or countotteri.] 
1 . I. Anything used in counting or keeping 



couirasB. 


Account t fa. A round piece of metal; lyxjtjf or 
other material, formerly used in purformioj; arith- 
metasal oi^eratioiu. O^x. 

a tuo A'mw Thyte^'A in E, E. A liStfs) iji Sitte doan 
and take ccmnturei raundo . . Aiid for vche a nynne lay (nM 
doun on Til [^ou |»i aynnos haue *ou)t vp and founde. u/A 
in Ld. Trtas. Acc, Se^aA 1 . 3/00 A nebt of cowntouriN to the 
King. 15x5 IIkhclav £j^/(>£Vs Hi. lifjo)Ci\/t The kitchio 
clarke .. Jcngling bis countem, chatling himMlfe alone. 


15J0 rAi.suu. 684/x, 1 ithall rekcn it ft/xe tyxnes by aul- 
forisme or you can coKte it ones by counters lfarjeei0»u\. 
154a Ukcouor Cr. A rtes 86 b, Nowe tliat you iiave learned 


. . Arlthmeiike with the pcnno, you ahall see the same Arte 
in Counters. 1579 G. Kaivky Lttterd>k, (Camden; 66 
Marchantes counters which nowe and then stande for 
hundreds end (honsands, by and bye fur odd halfpens or 
farthinges and othertrhiles for very nihils. 1609 Holland 
Amm. MerceU. xxxi. iv. 405 'I'bey assayed many times 
to cast with counters, and comprise the full number of them. 
171* AitauTMNOT John 2 [They] never used to 

dirty their lingers with ink, and roiinters, s8ex Stsutt 

PmA 1 v. H. 977 The stones and shells were laid aside, 
and counters mode with ivorv became their substitutes. 

fi, 1540 Aci ja JA-m. yjil^ c. 14 Item for euery nest of 
coini>ters .xviiLr. im Sanuys Europm Epcc. (163s) 935 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
i6kx Siiaks. IViut. T, iv. iii. 38 Icuery tod yecldes pound 
and odde shilling : fifteene hundred shome, what comes the 
woull too? . . 1 cannot do't without Compters. 1698 Crull 
iMntwvy xy) Arithmetick. .which they perform by the help 
of JMujnb 4 itones instead of Compters. 

b. In later times used chiefly in kecpbig an 
account or reckoning in games of chance, esp, 
cards. (These counters are of various shapes, ac- 
cording to convenience.) 

iS79^ Tomson Calvin*! Serm, Titn. 105/9 TT»ey cast it into 
the winde, they played with it as with a counter. ?ai6oo 
7 *0m Tknmbe 6i in Hari. A\ P, /*, II. 179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and poiuts, and cherry stones did play. 
1674 0 >TTON Compi. GamesUr in Singer HUi, Cards 345 
He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest. 1709 
Steklb Toiler No. 15 P 4 They were marking their game 
with Counters. 173* Ilr.KKitLRy Alciphr, vu.^ 8 Counters 
. at a card-table are used, .as signs substituted for money. 


.assiras substituted for money. 
1874 lJuRNANo My Time vii. 61 Card-playing, .for counters 
at two-pence a dozen 1878 H. II. Gibbs Ombre 8 The 
Counters should be of various shapes—' round, oblong, and 
long or fish-shaped. 

o. Alsu, applied to the ' pieces * or * men * used 


in playing shovel board, chess, draughts and other 
games; uso^^. 

>605 Aomin Poole upon E. (l88o^ ax All alone ha playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was : peeces or counters he had 
none. s86S Me rivals Eom. Emp, VI II. lx vii. 399 The 
mass of the emperor's subjects, .were moved os counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Gosbn Short 
Hist. vii. 368 The noblest aims and lives were only counters 
on her board. 

2 . An imitation coin of brass or inferior metnl ; 
a token used to represent real coin ; hence often 
rhetorlcallf contrasted with real coins, as being 


stedc ol a peny. xoox L>ent i otfnv. Heaven (iBjx) 94 A 
foot believeth every thing: that copper is gold, and a 
counter an angcL' 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. iv. 15 Words 
are wise mens counters, they do but recfcmi by tliem : but 
they are the mony of fooles. 1689 Loud, Com. No. B498/4 
A silver box of Counters stampt with Kings and Queens 
heads, etc. 170a C. Matiiei MafffL Chr, iii. 1. iii. (185a) 
M He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, and a gold 
jacobus, T. Jbi'FBRsom M'VvY. (1859) IV. 159 Counters 
will pay this from the poor in spirit; but from you, my 
friend, coin was due. 1796 Bubkb Eej^ic. Peace I Wki 
VIII. 159 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but the body 
of the current coim 1855 Browning SMne ^ Eust^ The 
true has no value }>eyond tne sham. As well the counter os 
coin, 1 submit. t868 />ai/y Hems 33 Oct., How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words instead of with the 
money of thought. 

b. Also applied to debased coin, and contempt- 
uously to money generally. 

160X Shaks. y»/. C. IV. ilL 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growee so Couetous To locke such Rascall Counters from 
nil Friends. 1714 SwiFr Drapieys Lett, ii. Does Mr. 
Wood think, we will sell him a stone of wool for a parcel of 
lus counters not worth sixpen^ ^ s8m Macaulay Hist. 
Em£. 111 . 583 He was roblmd indirectly by a new issue of 
conntem, smaller in sbe and baser in material than any 
which faiml borne the image and supencription of 
James. 

o. As the type of a thiog of no intrinsic value. 
1800 Shako. A* J* A. u, va. 63 What, for a Counter, 
would 1 do, but good! 1864 H. Mou A/yst hujs, 554 
Chtklisli aquabUiif about Nut-sbelia, Counters and Cherry 
stones. lOn — Lott. Sov, Smhjecie (1694) 33 Stickling to 
get the Bsost Counters and Cherry-oobe. 

II. Td- A table or desk for counting money, 
keeping accounts, etc. ; a bureau. Obs. 

In quot. X369 peril, an abacus or counting-board. 
t iM Chac/ckk Lotko Blenmche 436 llM^h Aigus the 
noble covnter [v. r. oountour] Sete to rokeac in hy* counter 
[v.r, countourL 

1453 Maro. Parton In P . Lett. No. x8« 1 . 950 The draute 
chamer, ther as ye vndd your cofon ono towntewery shuld 
be ectte for the whyle ; and ther h no spoco bciyde the 
bedd. .for to setta both your bord and VMr kofors ther. 
*493 Pftey lEUU (1850) 8x, I bequethe to Koteryn my wyff 
my countour stondyng in my parlour. 1904 Ibid. 98 A 
fedierbcd and a talwll eallyd a couatour. igss Tt$i* Shari 
(Surtees) V. eoj Unum magnuia oowntler stans fat aula. 
1987 PPilis 4 Jtev, H. C, (Suneet) II, 3^ One fetherbed . . 
atanding in the westmost chamber, and the best counter, 
tlmt is w the soaMchamlnr. | 


4 . A banker’s or motiej^angei't table; also, 
the table in a shop on which the money paid by 
parohasers is counted out, and across which goods 
are delivered. The tradesman stands Mind ike 
counter ; goods are sold and money paid ever the , 
counter, 

(In modem times the shop-counter is also used for the 
display of gooilK, but this is not implied in the name.) 

a, 1688 K. Holme Armoury m, He (is] . . behind 
a Counter or Counting Table. 1701 Da Foa True^rn 
Eng, 9$ Fate has but very small Distinction set Betwixt 
the Counter and the Coronet, xyxa ARBUTHNer yefos PnU 
D755)e Sometimes you would see him behind his counter 
selling broad-cloth. 1895 Macaulay Hist, Eng, 111 , 9x5 
f He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit cf 
brRHs worth thre^nce, and carry off goods to tb« value of 
half a guinea. 1875 Jkvons d/ewry <1876) 959 Pay it back 
over the counter to the credit of bui acconnt with the same ^ 
banker. 1889 'times (Weekly ed ) 31 May 7/4 In fair days < 
he would take some ^40 over the counter. 

/ 3 . X699 (iARTH Dispetts, 111. 30 Then from the Compter he 
takes down the File. 173s Fieloino Hew tPay 11. ii, Do 
you sit behind a de-Jc, or stand behind a compter? S79I 
Anii‘ jacobin xxvi. 136 Each spruce nymph from city 
compters free. 1898 Mihs Mitposd Eillage Ser. 11. <1863) 
334 Mrs. Bennc-t, niillincr . . who . . marshalled a compter 
full of caps and lionnets at one side of the shop. 

t 5 . A covmting-houilc : a. In early use. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Shipm, T, 9x3 Vp to liir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokkeih at Ins Countoiir [v,r, counter] 
boldely. 1431 Test. Eltor, ti. (Surtees) 16 Omnia instru- 
menta et necessaria shopse mem ad le meltynghouse et ad 
countor meiim spvctantia. 1530 Palsgu. 909/9 Counter, a 
couiityng house, compioyr, 

b. In iS-tQth c. after F. compioir, 

1736 Bkrkelpy App. to Querist 11. 9 136 Whether it would 
not be right to build (he compters and public treasuries . . 
without wood. 1809 Ann, Eeg, 861/1 England is only 
sensible in her compters. 

III. te. The oRice, court, or hall of justice of 
a mayor. Obs. 

1979 Maiwr 0/ Bristol in F.mg. Cildsti^jcA 496 The Maire 
and bhiref . . to kepe theire due leddence ut the Counter euery 
Feryall day. a 1734 North Ex^n, 111. viii. 1 44 (1740) 616 
The law l*rovlnce was restored to its Seat in the several 
Counters, and the SlierriflTs opened their Halls. 

7 . The pribon attached to such a city court ; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other cities and boroughs. 

In this sense the ofhcial spelling from the 17U1C. 
was COMWKR, q. V. Obs, esc. Hist, 
xitt [see CouNTKR-TENOR 1 b for play upon this word]. 
i4» E. E, f’^ills (1883) 78 The prisons of Ludgate . . And 
the Countours. 1476 PlumMon Carr, 36 He. .gatt him be 
sett in the Countre, till he fonnde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildehall for (he cloth. X4te Caxion Chrou, Eng. ccxxxix. 
9^'S They.. broke vp the prieon of newgate and drafe oute 
al the prisoners and of b^h countoun. .and destroyed alle 
the bookes of bothe countem. Chrtm. Gr, Friars 

(Camden) 96 Item the xxvij. dayof^ptemlxsr afVer was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd lu-to Wood-strete. xgA B. 
JoNBON Exk Man in Hum, 11. i. He is got into one o^yoiir 
citie pounds, the Counters. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1669) 
915 He was committed by the Lwd Mayor to the Counter, 
and from thence removed to the new prison in Maiden Lane. 
z68i W. Robertson Pkraseot. Gen, {1693) 398 A counter or 
prison, <Mnvr. [See CouKrei.] 

IV. 8. at/rib, and Comb,, as (sense 3) counter- 
cloth \ (sense 4) counter-dandy, -keeper ; (sense 5) 
counter-door, -house; (senge 7) Counter-book, ^gcUe^ 
•scuffle, -wall; oounUr-oase, a flat case to lie on 
a shop-counter ; t oounter-oatorpillAr, ? slang 
name for a constable; fco^uiter-rat, (a) slang 
name for an inferior officer of a Counter ; (6) a 
criminal inmate of a Counter ; oounter-sklppor« 
CouirrKR-JUirpEB. Also CouKTER-^uifPEE, -man. 

s6ro J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks, (N.), 'lliough base and 
trebla, fortune did me grant. Yet to muke up the mttsicke, 

I must looke The tenor in the cursed *counter-bouke. ? 183Z 
lyat Tyler in Evans ^.(1784) I. li sSs Into the coun- 
ters then tliey get, Where men in prison lay for debt ; 
They broke the doors and let them out. And threw the 
counter-books about. 1707 £« Waao Hsid. Rediv. 11 . 6 
These ^Compter-Caterpillars, These Hawk-ey'd Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers, i^i Lane. Wills 1 . 139 A *ci>wnter 
clothe xvj«t, 1848 Thackeray Bh. Sn<AM xxvii, Young 
*counter-dandicsure displaying their wares, c 1388 CHAUexa 
Shipmans T, 85 Ffor which ful fasce his ^Countour dore 
he slietie. 1998 Shako. Merry W, iii. iii. 85 Thou mightst 
as well say, I loue to walke by the *Counter-gate. 1710 £. 
Ward Brit. Hud., Go see 'em strait, 1 charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate, c S386 Chaucex Shipman's T, 77 And vp in 
to his *Countour hous gooth he. 18^ Edin, Rev, V. 6 The 
wretched perversion of judgement which uniformly ranks. . 
^counter keepers . . before the honest ploughman, a i8sj 
Overruky Char,. Sasgeant’s IVbnmm*, This *counter-rat. . 
hath not his full nalfe-share of the booty. X707 K. Ward 
Hud. Rediv. 11 . 6 Looking as rough as Counter Kats. 1B98 
R. S. Surters Ask Alamma xxv. 97 She . . taught them . . 
how to speak to a doctor, how to a *counter-skipper. 1899 
Sat, Rev, VII. xgx/s A counter-skipper in a pmall linen- 
draper’s shop. 1807 Hbywooo Fair Maid Exch. Wks. 
1874 II. St SentencNS .. for posleritie to carve Vpon the 
ioMe of tno *Counter walk 

Oonntar (kanmtu), sb.h [In wfises i, 8, f. 
COUKTEB a. or adv , : of sengci 3-4 the histoxy is 
imeertain, and perhaps ffiey ought to be treated 
separately.] 

1. Hunting: The opposite direction to the course 
taken by the game ; see Counyee adv, i. 

t9M TimaKRV. yettana 1st The hnatesmen . . ssust take 
gOM heede that theyr houndet take not the Couacer by 


ootrsmBBL 

emwa Ike koito Is Mde hookwaidsi. Ibid MS Or dk 
humetk bade* binitelir by Ike cewnter of hir Iwting. 1874 
N. Coi Gmti, Reereat, l <x7o 6> 87 That the Hounds may 
not tkink it tlie Counter she came ant. 

2 . The contnuy, ^posite. 

9871 TcmmvbomZmi/ TWo. 80 Whatsoever hfsewnkdghts 
have sworn My knights have swora the oounter to it 
H. 2. That pait of a horse's breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. 

1^ tr, Cayds Art of tFar l bs [They] present the Plkd 
to the height of the Hones Counters. 17*7-31 Bailey 
vol. 11 , Counter is that part of the fore-hand of a horse, 
that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. sSeg 
Scott Last Minstr, 1. xxix, For he was barbed from 
counter to tail. And the rider was armed complete in mail. 
1841 l.BVER C. O'Matlsy xlv, The poor beast . . had been 
killed by a ballet in the counter, s^x Mavnb Reid Scatp 
HunL%%\%, His throat, counter, and shoulders. 

4 . Naut, The curved part of the ftem of a 
ship. 

'The counter aboi'e extends from the gun-deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windows, to the water- 
line (or seat of water) ; the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and coostiiutes the hollow run ' (Smyth SaiisPs 
WofxU>k.\ 

i6s6 Catt. Smith Accid. Tstg, Seamen ts The roand<- 
house, the counters, the wayst. 16S7 — Seaman's Gram, 
ii. II The hollow arching betvdxt the lower part of the 
Gallery and the Transome, is called the lower Counter; 
th<9 vpper Counter is from the Gallery to the Arch of the 
round house. 1769 Falconer Diet. Atarins (1789^ Counter, 
an arch . . whose upper-part is terminated by the bottom of 


an arch . . whose upper-part is terminated by the bottom or 
the stern, and the lower-part by the wing-transom and but- 
tock. iSiog in Nicolas Disp. Aelson VlT. X95 note. Several 
shot-holes 111 the hull— one lu the under counter $4 feet under 
water. 1864 AthcHMum No. 1926. 410/1 *i*he explosion of 
tlie torpedo under her counter. 1883 W. C. Russell Sea 
Queen iii. xi. 943 When her bows lifted and she dipped Iwr 
counter in the black water. 

b. Cofnb, Counter-rail, -timber ( ee qnots.). 
b8xs FalamePs Diet Alarine, Counierttmlm, short 
timbers in the stern, put in. .for. .strengthening the counter. 
e xBgo Rudiut. Havtg. (Wealet xi3 Counter-rails, the oma- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the counters 
finish. 1867 in Smyth SailaPs Word-Id:. 

Counter (kaumtaj), sb,^ [ad. F. centre. It. 
conlro, in same sense, a substantival use of the 
' prep, centre, centre against.] 

1 . Fencing. A name applied to all circular par^ 
ries, i.e. parries in which, while the hand rL-tainy 
the same position, the point is made to describe a 
circle, passing under the adverse blade so as to 
meet it again when the latter is * disengaged', 
i. e. removed from engagement. Called also 
counter-parry ^ formerly t counter -parade^ counter- 
caveating parade. 

The particular engagement is indicated by an addition, as 
counter-prime, -seconde, -tierce, -guarte (<arte), -guinte, 
-sixte, -septime, -octave (now in practice reduced to four, 
-seconde. -tierce^uarte, -septime;. 

(181X Florio, Contra, as Contra in all compositions. Also 
a Counter.] *884 R. U. School Reereat, 67 The Counter 
Caveating Parade, ftc. When you observe 3rour Adver- 
sary's Thrust coming home within your Sword, then 
diately slope your Point, and bring it up again with a quick 
Motion on the other side of your Adverc^'s, and pairie 
his Thrust without your Swora, that he intended to give 
within your Sword, tbid. 74 This may be Parry'd, by 
answering every Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade. 1707 [see Caveat 9, 3]. 1809 Roland Fencing 
64 To form e counter parade, .at the time you disengage, 1 
pass with a small circular motion under your wrist, or 
Dlade, and return, by forming my parade in nearly the 
same position 1 was in previously to your disengagement. 
18B9 w. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Dadm. Libr.) iL 57 
Counters are named according to the engagement from 
which the parry is mode. Ibid. 58 Reversed Counter- 
parries. These, as the name indicates, are the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite way, 

2 . Broadsword play. An attack made ag the 
adversary lumself leads to attack. The stronger 
attack takes the advantage. 

8. Pugilism, A blow delivered as the advemary, 
leads on ; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 
the adverse one, teenres the advantage. 

A counter urith the other hand is called a crotM-eonnieri 
e.g. if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross-' 
countered with the right. 

i88z Hvgkes Tom Broom at Oaf, viil, My^length of arm 
nve me the advantage in every counter. iB8a Badmimioa 
Libr,, Boxing z6z The leoder-off has to take tne counter in 
full uce. 

< 9 oiintEr (kauntai), so} SltoemMt^, [Short 
for counterfort, in F* contrefortf\ The piece of 
stiff leather forming the back part of a shoe or 


stiff leather forming 
boot round the heel 


part of a shoe or 


1841 Penssf Cyei, XXI. 410^ The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg [of the boot]. >8lft F. D. Y, Car* 
FENTBR Round about Rio, When a Ifimsilian] boys a new 


FENTBR Roundabout Rio, When a Ifimsilian] boys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to braik the counters dosm 
out of the way. 1899 Ojpford Chron. 7 May 6/a Tha heel 
may be built a little hi^er on one sid^ and a stiff counter 


Oountdr Ckanutai), sbP Music. Short for 
CouNTEB-TBKOR ; also app. any voice part set in 
cootrast to a principal melody or part 
•869 Mas. Stowe Oldtawu Folks 60 Unde Enoklm . . 


' or part 


tuning up in a high, crocked voice, a weird port, in thoM 
days colled counter. 1878 — Peguunc P, viL 56 Ben., 
beating and looriog, first to treble and then to counter and 
(ken to boss. 



OOOlfVlOB. 

Oo«^,,^A' muHf. a1m> cutkm 

q. Y« Short for CouMTJBB-ioDjfi ; i 4 k> for imHUr- 

itia Ravmowd Cnmitr, (i) a crowMPtin: 

M m fAngwty driven ^jqudv upward* on a eoal.iieiml 
iipoa tlio wain gangwajr undllt cuta off tho facwi of the 
workuH(«i and then contmuea parallel with the main am. 
ww. 

OoQaAw (kau ntM), a. [Aiiring dtieilr fion 
■combhuitioiis in Couima^ (oip. in sensei 6, o); 
yith subsequent extension to more or less anal^ 
f^ous instances^ e.g. ecunter-current^ counter emr- 
rtnt, the ttirrtmtt art ta%mter. In many cases ii is 
not possible to draw any line of demarcation be- 
tween ttmtUtr adj., and taunttr- pref. : see under 
the latter.] Acting in opposition ; lying or tending 
in the opposite direraon ; having an opposite 
tendency, to the opposite effect ; oppoiedi opposite : 
cf. senses of Countsb- prrf. Mostly aitrio. 

■SSd SncNsaa A Q* vi. xiC t A ihip..ni«tof many a 
TOunter winde and tyde. td6a Evelyn Chmh§gr^ ii8 Ihe 
Scnaatioa of Relievo . . by one, or moro hatches, cross and 
counter. 1780 La Stirling In Sparks Cvrr. Amtr* 

(1853I IIT. 5 He might, .send them counter orders, 

Sir W. Hamilton ait. ^rSro) aiB The counter doc. 

trine h self-repugnant 1841 Tennyson G^ld, Y*ar 7 We 
crost Between the lakes, and clamber'd half wa^ up The 


counter side. 1844 Br. Wii.rerporcb Amen 


<1846) 


,, ,11^ 

j6i Having founded a counter episcopate. 1847 De 
Quincey Secret Sae. Wks. <18631 VI, 305 The answer is 
found precisely in the parallel case of the counter sect. 
1877 r IVAt. (xSti) XVL 038 ncitt In one direction .. and 
. . in the counter direction. 1864 Tennyson AvimeYs Field 
rBs Withdrawing by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open'd. 187P hARKAa St PeaU 11 . 447 To combat £slse 
doctrine, .by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serving as a check (see CouN- 

TKR. 8). 

xSag SoirriiBV HUt Pettmt, VPar 1 , xzs The maglserate. . 
was to deliver in a list of all the owners of fishing boats, .a 
counter list was to be kept on board the floating battery. 

C. Rarely predicatiTu : Opposite, contrary. 

i8s8 Eiieison Traits iv. Eae§ Wks. (Bohn) II. aa 
Tlie currents of tliought are counter. 

Counter (kau-ntml, Forms: 4. oontre, 
ennter, 4-5 ooxmtur, -our, 4-6 oountre, 5 
cownter, oontre, oountire, oowuntur, 5- 
counter, (6- Sc. oonter). [In senses i, a, aphetic 
form of Aoountxr, EvcouimEB ; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, CouNTBBr. 

sense 5 goes with CouRTKit sense 3. 
liut in later use all the senses tend to mutual 
association; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

I. 1 1 . tram. To meet. O^f, 

c xgas Coer de L, 60 Wheune they come on mydde the 
•ea . . Anotlier schip they countryd thoo. 18x3 Scorr 
Rekehy itr. x, His eym. . Counter'd at once a damUng glance, 
tb. intr, (with d^xis<c44gaf/x.r/). Obs, 

eeJM Partenay 1640 Lordys of contxe contring thaim 
again With a wilfull hert full gentilly resceyuyng. J6id. 
3346 The messingere Icfle centred hym again. 

2 . tram. To meet in opposition; to encounter 
or engage in combat. 

c 1400 3estr. Troy 1191 Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Countres the kyng. ^1473 Pmrtenay 3030 Gaffroy cam 
faste contring the Deaunt then, igzj Bradshaw St. IVer- 
bttrge I. 236 Fewe of them haue countred. great nombre of 
enemyes. xgS? Payncl Parclav*s Juptrik B ij b. Often 
lymes conntryng his enemies without dred of perilL 
b. intr. (Const, with^ 

1330 R. Brunnb Ckron. (x8io)q8 With be erle of Kent ^ei 
countred at Medeweie. cxsfo WvcuF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
to7 [Men] my^t fle fro toiin to loun and nevere countre 
wip her enemyes. 1430 Lyixl CAton. Trey 111. zxiii. 
As they countre . . Eueryche vnhorsed knightly hath his 
feare. c 1463 Eng. CArou. < Camden) 80 There bothe hostes 
mette and countred to gedre. 15. . Egyr 4 Crime 144 
<Fumiv. Perry Folio I. 358) To counter on flbote he was 
full throe. X813 Scorr Triermain il xz, Blithe at the 
truroMt let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

II. 3 . irons. Kfig.) To go counter to, to act 
or speak in opposition to, or so as to check ; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

i3lBa Wyclip Prel. to O, Tut. 35 Hecre Sire , . countrith 
not Austen, but declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 
witt. c t4ii» Pallad. on t/nsb. in. 66 Se the profession Of 
every vyne, and wherin thal myscheve As counter it. 
<fz6^ Drumm. op Hawth, SkiamacAia Wks. (Z711) 190 
The two houMS . , issued out a dechwaltion . . To counter 
this, the king sent a message . . to the lords of his council 
in Scotland, a 1734 North Ejtam. 11. iv. 1 31 (17^) a^6 To 
all which Matters . . his Answer countered every D«ign of 
the Interrogations. 1840 Whuttddkkie (Sc. Songs) <1890) 
I. 254 Wha contars him may rue the same, £akl qp 
Dunravbn in zpfA Cent. Mar. 426 The resolution . . was . . 
countered by an amendment 189a A Robbrtsom St. 
AtAemeteius Proltg. tg The * eternity* of the Son was 
countered by the text, * We that live are alway * (a Cor. 
iv. xx). xSpB T. M. Bakrie Lit. MUUeter xxvi. a8o That's 
what 1 say; but Elspeth centers me, of course, and says 
she, etc. 

b. Chess. To meet or answer with a counter- 
move. 

1890 Timti iR Doc. 5^ White moved his K* to B. a. which 
Black counter^ with R. to K. square. 1891 Sett. Rev. a 3 
Mar. 394/a The system by which they were countered and 


cnecKmateo. 

t 4 . fWr. {fig^ To engage in contest, argue in 
opposition, cuspme, retort againti^ wiik 


loss 


vS 449 ilPicoeB JTqfr. I, idR 
dm the finio oenduilomi^ iHd tTaaix 
aik thoB^XRoipnMsagidPooa^^ If AffiOm 
had learoodtdbaceotoiatedL etc, aasg --- Afesiwr . /wia 
E. 74^ We wil Ml tlNteTaS ^ 

rebuke for veMm. sgla PurrBMitaM Ensf. Pmie iti. wiz. 
(Arh) eao So canning and so wise, To ooimter wish her 


^nmUj^and all by oootraites. 

in. 6. Boxing. To given return blow whHe re- 
ceiving ox parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike with « counter-blow. Also iran^, and Jig. 
a. irans. 


x86i Huokes Taer Rrutm Oj^f* xlv. Of course I coun- 
tered him there with tremendous effect, agfia Sat. Rev. 
9 Dec. 794 We are glad to sm down the auuior of fluch 
smart hits as a misanthrope, because it Is easier to counter 
than to parry them, 
b. intr. 


Hughes TVm Brevm 11. ul. Instead of trying to 
eounter, and leading his enemy. s88fi Sat. Rev. 7 Nov. 
^ Lord Randolph Churchtll and Mr. Cbamberlaiu have, 
in the language of an almost lost art, * countered* heavily 
daring the past week. 1889 Badmintm Like.. Boxing 166 
Instead of thus countering on the head the blow may be 
aimed at the ribs. 


t Ooimter, V.^ Mus. Ohs. [f F. contro against: 
cf. OF. ctmtro-cAanter in same sense, and Coqktxb 
sb.'f] intr. To si'ig an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. lienee OouutTlng vhl. sh. 

c 1440 Premp. Pmrv.t Cowntryn [in] songe, oeretUo. Cown- 
terrynge yrt songe, emceutms [v. r. oceeHtnil 1309 Barclay 
SAvp Fofyt (1570) it7 Some rore, some countre, some their 
balades tayne. a 1319 Skelton Lmureate Wksi I. x6 He 
trymmyth in hy* tenor to counter pyrdewy. — Cart 
Lanree 705 There was counteryng of tarollis m meter and 
verse. — Bovtge ^Courte 365 Counter he coude Lux 
vpon a potte. — P. Spmrente 468 The threstyl with her 
wartdyng. .The countrynge of the coe. ssfim J. Hbywood 
Prev. 4 Epigr. (1867) s86 Nor the counter tennor for coun- 
tryng to long. 

Coumter, v.^ [f. Counter x^. 9 ] tram. To 
funiish (a shop, etc.) with a counter cr counters. 

1844 Dickens Mart CAum. xxvii, The offices were . . 
newly countered. 

Ckm'ttter, v.k Skotmaking. ff. Countbr rA*] 
tram. To famish (a shoe) with a counter. 

In mod. Diets, 


Coiutor (kou'ntoi), otiv. [a. F. centre (OF. 
cutetre, AF. eountre); see Counter- pref. The 
adverbial u.se has mainly arisen by analysts and 
separation of verbs and verbal ibs. in counter - : 
e.g. to counteract, counter march ^ to act or march 
counter ; so to run counter^ etc.] 

L In the op{x>site direction, back again. To 
hunt, run, go counter*. i.e. in a direction op- 
|x)site to that which the game has taken ; follow- 
ing the scent or trail of game in the reverse 
direction. Also_/ 5 f. 

r 1446 Pel, Poems <1859) 11 . h* Now ye han founds par- 
fifce, love Welle your game; For and ye renne couutre 
thenne be ye to hUine. 1373 IVasERV. Venerie 043 When 
a hounde huntetli backworues the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth coiutier. x6ae Smaks. 
Ham. IV. V. xio How cheerefully on the false Traile they 

cry. Oh this is Counter, you false Danish Dog ges, s6e4 
Quarles Job Div. Poems (1717) *>3 Forwards they went, 
on either hand, and back Ketum’d they counter. 1648 
Milton Tenure A'injt* (1650) 57 Sometimes tliey seem to 
march on, and presently march counter.^ 1741 Cempt. Fam, 
Piece u. i. 092 The great skill in hunting the Buck, is to 
keep the I found a from hunting Coimter. 1816 Scorr Ik'oedst. 
iv, Hunting counter, or running a £*lse scent 

f 2 . Against the front (of anything), in full face. 
x6is G. Sandys Trenr. (J. They hit one another with 
darts, as tire other do with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but at the back of the flyer. 1634 H. 
L'Estranck Chat, /(idss) 68 Ibe enemy, .coming counter 
and iruvnn of our Canon, they received tlie greater losse. 
8 . J!g. In opposition or antagonism ; contrary ; 

csp. in phrase to run, go, act counter Uo). 

1643 T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. 55 The practice of 
men. .often runs counter to their theory. ifiBx Hicklrin- 
gill /Jernts fr. Colehuter\i\L%. (17x6) 1 . 396 If.. the Villain 
sweaaCounter afterwards. xtM Sterns yonm.,Nam- 
pout, PutiUioH, Hera am 1 sitting as candidly disposed to 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was. aim all runs 
coUBter. 1B37 N ewman Par. Serm. (cd. a) 111 . xix. 30a lA;t 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture* 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Cl. (1865) 1 . 11 xiv. 130 At least Sigismund 
voted clearly so, and Jobst said nothing counter. 1874 
GasBN Shon Hist. viii. 478 A^ policy at home and abroad 
which ran counter to every national instinct, 
fb. Contrariwise. Ohs. 
xOAm Hickerjnoill Serm. Wks. (1716) T.^sos Our new 
Gospellers, just coimter, do not walk much like Christians, 
but can ulk Christianly. 

t 4 . In opposite directions to each other. Ohs, 
x6oi Bp. w. Barlow Defence lao Two foxes tied by the 
talks, aud their headcs turned counter. s66a Hickeeincill 
5 imw. Wks. (X7 x6) 1 . 279 ITic wheels of Providence . . may 
move counter, yet each motion concur to make it go the 
better, a 1704 IwOCKb (J .), In ibis case, it is plain, the will 
and the demre run counter. 

t Coil*at€rp pr^- Ohs. rare. [a. AF. countre, 
F. conlre against] Against, contrary to. 

ex4SD Patlad. on Husf. 1. Other wey to vnrche is 
counter reason. Jhid. xi. 44a Goode stomak wyne and 
counter pestilence Thus make. 

'C0U*at6IS Bnd AF. countre*, a. 

F. eontro- (-sPr, It. contra*) j-L. conird adv. and 


COXfWVtObn 

m(t(fle^Coma-)88^^ Ttujffofm 

Uk tbfi Lat pronx bai oomft down thioEgli 
Fr» fotff £og. Iked bi worda aeiaBlljr adopted 
firom dafUer F.f aa eoomterMmea, emmfonthenogo, 
emntotjoit, countermand, eonutermanJi, tduuicr* 
mark, comUermura, taunUrpaUg^ cattnUrtetd, 
eomniars^, etc., and their derhwtlvct; aliotn 
adaptations of later F. or Italbm words iq toadn-p 
eonira* ; and In many words fotmed altei them ih 
Englisb- ^asMlsp'liittthos beooMaUvIngelciR^ 
€^the language, capable of entering Into new eons- 
binations even with words of Teutonic origin* It 
may be prefixed, when required, to almost any sub- 
stantive exfiiessingaetioci,a4 motion, co$mier>matim, 
current, counter^current, or even to any word bi 
which action or incidence ia imputed^ as moasure, 
counter-measure, poison, eouuter*ptmon* Henoe 
it is often viewed as an indepment clement, 
written separately, and practioally treated as an 
adjective : see O^untee a. 

In those eotnpounds which we have taken fram French cmt 
I talian, the ooiiiolidation of the word is QsasJily greater 
than in tliose formed in Enghah, and they are reguklly 
written as single words, as eounierbaieuue, eemntuprii, 
countermand, countermarch, though sometimas with the 
hyphen. I'he stress is normally, in verbs and thdr derlv»> 
lives, on the root, in nouns and their derivatives, on the pre- 
fix : cf. to undergo*, u'nderione. Buc there are exceptions, 
exp, where the noun stress m taken by a verb of the same 
form, as in to cou'nter/eit. In words formed in English |be 
two elements are in looser union, both aocentuaily and in 
writing. In verlw the rhetorical or antteheticat stress on 
the prMx may be equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, that normally on tlie root, aa in to plan andeennur^ 
pUen {eom'tster.pla\H\ and the two parts are praperly 
hyphened. In nouns, when the counter* word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simpie word (aa in 3, 4. 5), 
the predominant streun of the prefix is stretudy marked, as 
in cou'ntercheer. eou'stiemnnou^ncement. These are pro- 
perly written with the hyphen (now rarely as a single word, 
out occasionally in two separate words). When such a 
contrast is not distinctly present (as in d, o\ the predomi- 
nance of the prefix Is kss snarked, aud tna root-ekment 
may receive an equal or greater stress ; in such case there 
is a growing tendency to write the prefix aa a separate 
qualifying woid, and in fact to treat it as aa adjective. 
Thus cowUer-side, eounier-truth, become eounter side, 
counter truth ; see Countes a. 

All ^rmanent componmlt in counter*, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphabetical order ; of 
the casual combinations (many of them nonce- 
words) of obvious meaning, examples here follow. 

I. 1 . verbs, as Countbhact, Countxr-Xaxib, 
C0DNTBB-8AY, COUNTBKWEIGH, CoUNT£B-WU»K, 
with their derivatives : which see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonce-words, cither 
contextual, or framed as literal ecjuivalents of 
French or Italian verbs in centre-, contra-, ex- 


pressing the doing of a thing or pcrfonnance of an 
action m the opposite direction or sense, with a 
contrary effect, or in opposition, rcto:t, or re- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb ; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or out- 
doing, checking or frustrating tlmt action ; some- 
times merely in reciprocation. Such verbs were 
formerly more frequently formed and used than 
now. Examples: counter-address, counier-advise, 
coun(er*aJprm, counter-ambush, countcr-avouch, 
counter-beat, counter-bid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, counter-dance, counter-dig, conuter-Jix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter -judge, counter-lock, counter -meet, 
counter-petition, counter-plan, counterpUase, coun* 
ter-post, counter-fray, counter-preaeh, counter- 
prick, (ounter-rejer, counter-ruin, counter-shine, 
counter-state, counter-swear, counter-thwart, coun- 
ter- trat/erse, counter-fug, counter-vote. A rare 
sense in English is that of * across, cross-*, as 
in counter-dash, coufUer-strike ; CouNTBB-BAB, 
-HATCH. (These are h^Qphened, bat were formerly 
often written entire. The main stress is on the 


verb.) 

X667 R. L*Estrance Ahsw. Diss, as It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Coanter-AdvMa his Ra- 
membcancer upon Two or Three of these l.ase Points, rikx 
CoTGK., *counter-afiirmcd, countervauonched, 

the contrarie wncreof is affirmed, or auouched. 168s Alserrs 
BajPsd 24 On March 27, 1664, he '*counler-ambusht a strong 
Party of Horse. x6ix Florio, CosUrabattuta, a ^counter- 
beating, Ibid, CmlradimeU, a countermand, or 

^counterbidmng. 16x1 Ibid., Couira/srare, to ^counter- 
bore. i6xx Cotgr., Cmtretravsnant, *ooantercrossiog, 
Coujiter-treuenung. *?49 Carlyle Danlds I^f. vil 72 
As does the surge, there above Charybdis, that breaks 
itself against Uie surge wherewith it meets ; So have the 
people here to *counter-daiice. x6xi Corea , CemiFeiidtr^ 
to CQunterhit, countersirik, *counterdash, oounteraquixe ; 
to breake a stroke, or dash, etc., with a stroake, or 
dash, etc. 2649 Davenant Lavs 4 Horn Wks (1673) 
aso, 1 fear some inlet has been ^counter-digg'd Into 
the Cave. 1396 R. Uinche] DisUa (sByj) 83 Speech- 
ksM they are, eye *couBterfixi on eye. i6ix Coroa, Cou- 
Irfpufwer, to returne gud for gird ; to giue a nip for a nip- 
Csm/tvp/cffit, *coiinterg;irded, counterpricked, counter- 
nipped. 1643 Hbrle Anew. Ferae so A *countsrjudging. 
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•nd M aid^gtiiC Jttdgfc yUd.«iApoMn!hrdlvM«daiMi 

*cou^k^g poww of dtniall. • rffa Knun Mm. 

IIm g«Qtl«m«n . . of Yorkshire, ^counter- 

l^itioned. end docUred their abhorrence of the. .petition 
for • meeting of perlUnmnt. sId} T. M. Hbaly in Jpa^ 
Mall Gt e8 Dee. 9/t IrUhmen . . regard their repreeenta- 
tivei as useful to *coanteiplan against the devices of the 
Government. 16s 1 Plobio, CMf^^M£scmr,to*oounteipleaie. 
i6s4 Gavtom FUa*, A>/er iii. ix. xs7 But Sancho does 
runne ^Counter- posting back, Dickbns T, 7 Viw CM^i 
II. i, Instead of being ^counteiprayed and countermined, 
idee Lialb M{frip O, ^ AT, Tt»t, Pref. ti We heare 
daily men of divers opinions (yet all as called thereto) *coun- 
terpreoching each other, a 17^ Nosth LiVft (1608) 1 . los 
(D.) if cither be false and peindious. the other will be so 
also; and they *counter<refer to each other. ideaGAUOBN 
///murd. 4e9 They fortifie against oblivion.. ano*counter- 
ruine the underminings of time. 1847 Crajhaw Pptmu i 
Stars thou sow'st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to Vountershine Whatever makes Heaven’s forehead fine, 
ififii R. L'Estbanob MiUak€H\\ It seems to me 

of high Concern, to *Counter-Sute that Declaration, sfiis 
Flosio, to ^counter-strike. oififigLANDoa 

U'kt. (s868) IX. 303 You have sworn many things, .some of 
which were veiy soon *counterswom. i«^ 1 'urbrrv. Ovid^t 
F.pitt, 77 b, Beholde the winds. And ^oounterthwarting 
blasta 1878 Bakbb Nilt Tribut. li. 33 After much tugging 
and ^counter-tugging. 1841 Ld. Dxgbv Sp, in Rushw. HUf. 
Coll. 111. (1693) 1 , 35 How the Lords *Counter>voted the 
precedeni^ of our Grievances. 1681^ J. Scott Chr. Li/el. 
ill )T.), I'he law in our minds being countervoted by the 
law in our members. 


b. P'rom corresponding snbitantives, as counter- 
gabion, •garrison, -query, -tretich ; Countebmute, 
-MURE, etc, 

ifixs Plobio, Comirmgahbwnart, to ^countergabbion. sgaj 
Lu. Bbbnbrs Froitt, 1 . IxiL 34 a, AH these flemmynges lay 
in 3r vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauy lions, to *counter- 
garison y french garison. sfijj AfoL /or Goodwin 3 
*Counter-queiying and quarrelling himselfo in subscribing 
them. ^ 16s I CoTGR., CoHirotnmekor^ to ^counter-trench, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

II. sbs. fand adjs.) 2. With tense * (actor or 
action) against or in opposition ’ ; as in counter- 
exercise, -latration (barking against), -voli- 
tion, -willing, -working, (Stress on the root-word.) 

>744 Waxburton Who. (x8xt) XI 303 Dexterity, in the 
*counter-exercise of his arms. 1865 Carlylb Frodk. Gt. 
VII. XVIII. i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latration. 1866 Spurmtowb Spir. Ckym. (x668) 14c 
Have we not twins in our Womb, our *Countef-Iustings 
and our *Counter-willings t s6ix Cotqr., Contrtjouour^ a 
*counteT^player ; an aduersaiie, or opponent, in play, a 1839 
Db Quimcbv War Wks. IV. 365 So weak and so flexible to 
a^ stem *countervolition. 

3. Done, directed, or acting against, in oppo- 
sition to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence ; as 
in counter-address, -affirmation, -agitation, -al- 
liance, -announcement, -answer, -appeal, -art, -as- 
sociation, -attack, -attestation, -averment, -avouch- 
ment, -bidding, -cluer, -command, -competition, 
-complaint, -condemnation, -cry, -decision, -declara- 
tion, -decree, -demand, -demonstration, -deputation, 
-dogmatism, -draught, -effort, -energy, -enthusiasm, 
-exaggeration, '-excitement, -excommunication, 
-explanation, -expostulation, -fallacy, -gabble, -gift, 
-imagination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigue, 
-invective, -law, -legislation, -life, -machination, 
-manifesto, -message, -mission, -narrative, -noise, 
-notice, -objection, -organisation, -paradox, -pe- 
tition, -play, -practice, -project, -pronunciamento, 
•proposal, -proposition, -protection, -quip, -raising, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
-statute, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror, -thought, -threat, -thrust, -treason, -trespass, 
-vaunt, -vir^ication, -volley, -wager, (The stress 
is on the prefix ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

iMoBuxtom Rtign Q. Anns II. 6a In their *counter- 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. x6ix Coroa., C<mir/(erme,m. *counter-idfirmation, 
or *counter-auouchment ; an affirmation of that whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie. 18510 M''CoaH Div. Govt. iv. 
il (1874) 468 The announcement..would ever be met by a 
^counter announcement 1581 J. Bxix Hculdon'x Answ. 
Oser. 384 Touching the *counteraunswere agaynst the sayd 
Apology. 161X Florio, Contrarispoita, a counter answere. 
SOM Fullbr Holy IVari, xvi. (i64'^> >4 promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting *counter-art, which 
msstered her. 1748 Habtlry Obstrx*. Man i. iv. 460 Was it 
not restrained hy ^Countet^seociationjk I.TAYLoaiPrx- 
tor. Stlit/ 18561 92 ^ To dispute with him his mission by help 
of ^counter-attestations. 1880 Muirhbad Gains iv. f 16 $wte. 
That the respondent, .made encounter averment of owner- 
ship. 1849 Db Quincby Ssersi Soe. Wks. VII. 348 note. 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile biddings [they] . .had no 

S lide to regulate their own ^counterbiddings. 1847 Grots 
reecs il lii. (1863) IV. 437 Cheer and *counter«cbeer. 
Mod. Newspr., Part. Rep., The result was received with 
cheers from the ministeruu benches, iiuickly followed by 
countercheere Imm the Opposition at the smallness of the 
minority. sSeg Rowlamdsom Gods Bless. 5 Not even the 
terrors and ^^countereommands of the greatest should so in- 
termpt us. 1848 Mill Pot. Econ. 11. ail 1 1 K \ounter- 
competition would commence on the side of capitalists. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispachlt 9, 1 have reason to make a 
^counter-complaint of the Dr. 1790 T. JarFBasow Writ, 
(1830) IV. 463 , 1 would not give in my report till I should see 
Hammond's counter-complaint sB^Tiollopb Belton EsS . 
xviii. She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer, .by *counter«ondemiiation of him and his mother. 


iIm G. Mbremth Egoist III. vL soj Cnes and *oount6r« 
cnes ring out tSsg T, Jamasow Autobiegi Wks. 1850 1 . 
77 A declaration, and *counteiKleclaration. wore oookM up 
at Versailles, a i6ea Hooxaa E, P, vii. xL | o llmirqties- 
tion be repelled with a ^counter-demand. sM G. Duff PoL 
kurv, 6j Russia, .to make a ^counter demonstration to ua 
..Unncnied..a great expedition against Khiva. 1874 W. 
Wallacb Hsisfs Logic zi Dogmatism, .against which there 
would be an equal right of ^counter-dogmatism. b6zi 
Cotqr., Conid^ori, a ^counter effort; or, effort vsed 
against force. 1849 Gsotb Greses ii. Ixli. (t86e) V. 389 
If liberty be enemtically assailed, the ^counter-energy 
necessary for its defence n^ be found wanting. 1871 
Moelky doltaire rx886) 67 Inat .. enthuaiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
*counter-enthusias^ *“7 Mill inang, Addr, 94 l*he 
value of Mathematics, .has even been insisted on so exclu- 
sively as to provoke a ^counter-exaggeration. i8z6 Colx- 
aiDOB Statesm. Man.(tBt7)^^ A sort of sanative *counter- 
excitement. 1855 Milman Lot. Ckr. <1864) 11 . 340 Ex- 
communication and *countcr-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party. 1806-7 /• 
BBRRsroBD Miseries Hnm. Lift (i8a6) vi. xxviil, You can- 
not hear . . one guide for the continual *counter>gabble of 
the other. i8aa-56 Ob Quincby Cot/sss, (i86a) 107 In the 
*counter-gi(^ of the proud post-office was nothing. 1864 
Kincslry Rom, 4> Tent. vii. (1875) 165 He answered by 
some *counter-insuIt. 1875 Stubbs Comt. Hist. HI. xviii 
303 Warwick . . began a ^counter-intrigue. i6iz Cotcb., 
Contd ‘invective, a *counter-inuectIue ; an answer to an 
inuectiue. s86a Ellicott Dost, Creature H. a6 A mys- 
terious and pervasive *counter-law. s88e-3ScHAPF Eneyel. 
Relig. Knowl. 1 . 763 To secure ^counter-legislation. t8g6 
Thirlwall Greece III. xvii. m llirough the **counter- 
machinations of Sparta. 1865 Mbrivalb Rom. Emf. Vill. 
Ixv. 176 In the Voitnter-narrative of the Jews even the name 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. 1651 Jbs. 
Tayloe Ser$n, for Year 1. xiiL 169 To drown the noises of 
Sinai, .with a *counternoise of revelling. 1885 Law Rep. 
30 ch. D. ^7z The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain *coanter-noticeB under it. s8m F AaaAa 
St. Paul I. a66 The objectiona. .could be met by *counter- 
objections of aerious importance. 1887 T. F. Hooan Irish 
in Australia ix. (z8B8) 175 £They] .. formed themselves 
into a ^counter-organisation, .and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system, a 1674 Clarkndon Hist. Reb. 
{J.\ Others of an opposite party were appointed to set a 
Counter-petition on foot. 1878 Browning La Saisias 15 
What might be the Manhal’s next move, what Gam- 
betta's ^counter-play. ai 748 Sa'irr (J.), Ihe obligation 
..w.as struck out of the *counterpro(ect by the Dutch. 
1848 Macaulay /fist. Eng II. 46a Wildman then brought 
forward a counterproject. 1890 G. Saintsburv in Nrtu 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent *counter-pronunciamento at 
Rio. Manch. Exam, 10 Jan. 4/7 1 ne French ^counter- 
proposals . . will have an exctuaively financial character. 1867 
A. Barry ^i> C. Barry vi. 317 Mr. White addressed a 
^counter proposition to the Treasury. 1865 Grotb Plato 
Pref. (1875) 7/3 note. Proposition and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugns, as wall as that which one 
sustains. 1817 Lo. Castlbrbaoh in Part. Deb. 1849 We 
could not adopt such liberal principles . .whilst the system 
of protection and ^counter-protection was maintaiaed in 
other countriea. 1641 Milton i 4 a/ma^r/. Wks. 1738 1 . 99 
This is a more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
be silenced with a *counter-quip of the same Country. s6zs 
Florio, Contralzata, a ^counter raising. 1857 Huchrs 
Tom Brown 11. iii, With their shouts and ^counter- shouts 
of encouragement s6zz Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, xi. v. I 36 
Seauen weMes thus spent, in this ^counter siege of the City 
and Castle. x6is Cotgr., CotUrtnus, a ^cosinter-sleight ; 
a wile for a wile. i6ai Bvktoh Anat. Mel, 11. iii. vii, Ifbe . 

f ;ive but a *countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
lim, s8sS Motley Z>N/<Ai?p/.v.iv.(z8(%)733 Itwassoon.. 
followedny a *counier-statement . . containing his account 
of the same matters. ^ 1643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. (zi'Si) 88 
By his own Antinomic, or *counter-Btatute. z688 H. Whar- 
ton Enthus. Ch. Rome q 8 The stratagems and ^counter- 
stratagems of the Devil and the Saints. 1836-7 Sia W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) 1 . v. 88 It requires, .a long and 
powerful *counter-Rympathy in a nation to untwine the ties 
of custom, a 1679 Barrow Pope'sSuprem. Wks. 1850 VIll. 
60 These SyntMs . . reprobated by Popes in *Counter- 
Synods. 18^ Q, Rev. Apr. 403 Some *counter-terror 
evidently neutralised a terror so potent. i8!ffi J . M a rtinbau 
Stud. Chr. 381 The interchange, .of thou^^t and ^counter- 
thought. 1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne 111 . xiv. zq The 
policy, .was met by a ^counter-threat. k86i Brrbsf. Hops 
Eng.Cathedr. vqth C. vl I z. aa6The lighter kinds of atone . . 
may be employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
*counterthru8L i6zz Cotgr., Contretrahison, a *counter- 
treason; treason against treason. 3884 H. Spkncer in 
Contemp, Rev. July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasseH 
are followed by *counter-trespasBes. iBgz Maynb Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xliv, Only..a *counter-vaunt, the retaliation 
of a pang. 1880 Muirhbad Gains i. % 134 In the event of 
the father asserting no *counter-vindication. 1876 G. Mbrk- 
DiTH Btauch, Cafvrr( 1889) 60 Volleys and *^countervolieyB 
of fishy Venetian. 1875 Posts Gains iv. • 167 He is 
ordered to pay the sums of Che wager and *counterwager 
iu which he was promisor. 

b. Also with Bgeiit-noans, as counter-defender, 
-orator, -witness; CoUirTEB-Ai*PKLLi.NT, -claxk- 
ANT, 

1609 Dp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Catholic 339 To all 
these this ^Contre-defender scarse spends throe S^ons. 
1797 E. M. Lomax PhUanthrops lyz No. as ' Be obscure I * 
and set the *counter-orator. .at utter defiance. i86e Inoblo 
Bentiv. 4 Urania 11. Pref., Cicero, whom I have opposed to 
him as a *counter-witness. 

4. Acting in reversal of a former action; at 
in counter-conquest, -reform, •restoration, -sale; 
Codnteb-befobkation, -bbvolution. 

^a6AiLtaBvuvPattionSerm. 19 Hee falls into an agony, 

In a *counteroonquest of affectitm. s8yi Fbbbman Jfist, 
Ess, Scr. I. ii. 47 Another stands alone . m passing a ^coun- 
ter-refbrm bill 1875 Stubbe Const, Hist, 111 . xvHl boo 
The newly founded dynasty might be strengthened against 
the rUks <n a *counter-restm«tion. sfisfi Buddbm tr. Aoro- 


dM DAr. Pamnfs Hon, t So nuwy •oountarsalei, which 
made them bond again* 

5. Done or acting In reciprocation of or return 
for another thing of the tame kind ; reciprocal ; 
aa in cou'nter-aequidtanco, -assurance, -eng^e- 
ment, -equivalent, -gage, -Uve, -obligation, -offer, 
-service, -token, 

s6ii CoToa., Contreysitteneo, a •counteivacquittance. 

g i6is Hoebbs Leviath. 1. xvi Bx The Covenant .. it not 
viriid, without his ^Counterassuranoe. s88o Buxton Eoign 
, Anno I, L 48 The *oounter«quivalent of the oaths of 
legiance taken by the subject. s6ss Coroa., Contrmn, 
a Vounter-gage, or cottnter<^wne. sfigg Quablbs Emil. 
V. viii (Z71B) 377 Can. .thy Enaction last without the fuel Of 
*counter*love. 1884 Standard 4 Mar. 3/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, without any *counter^ 
obligation towards him. 1768 T. Jbppbbson IVks, (1859) II. 
483 Denmark is asking the ^counter-offer of mediation from 
this court, e6o7 Sylybbteb il iv. Tnphies 716 One cannot 
vse th' ayde or the Pown below Without some Pact of 
*Counteritervice6. t6ii Flobio, Contrastpso, a ^counter 
token, or eigne. 1630 J. Hayward tr. Btendis Eromena 
aa Received of his master . . the counter-token for getting 
againe tlie horse. 

6 , Opposite locally: a. Having an opposite 
direction, back- ; in nouns of action, as countcr- 
flight, -flow, -migration, -puli,-radiaiion, -retreat, 
-sway, -vibration ; also in other nouns, OACou'nter- 
srde, -stream, -tack, -wave, -wind, Covyri’ b-sea, 
-8t*opE, -TIDE, in which counter is also written 
separately as an adj. 

e s6ii Chapman lliadsw. 190 But he must make no *coun- 
terflight. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Eloctr. 55 Faraday's experi- 
ment shews that no such *counterflow takes place, 1871 
Frbbmah Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. Z7a Migrations and 
^Connter-migrationB which have gone on in various ages be- 
tween Armorica and West Wales. 1857 Mrs. Carlvlb Lett, 
11 . 34Z A *counter-puH . . in the direction of order. s8gi 
Ubmschbl Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. 163 Fa-ster than its heat 
can be restored . . by *counter-radiation. i6ia Two Noble 
Kinsmen 1. i, A ^counter- reflect ’gainst My brother’s heart. 
s8x9 Colbbrookb Algebra 395 The product of half the sides 
ana ^counterBideB is the grosB area. 1719 Db Fob Crusoe 
1. 330 The Rocks check'd the Violence of the Stream, 
and made a kind of *Counter-Stream or Eddy. 1830 Southev 
Lett. (1856) IV. ztB Such a process of reaction as has made 
M— Cake precisely the ^counter tack. 1787 Rov in Phil. 
Trasts. LXXVll. 305 A pointed plummet., has a small 
degree of *counter-vibration to that of the ball. 1874 
Tybwhitt Sketch. Club soi I'he water.. meets shore, or 
*counter-wave. 

b. p'ormed at the oppogite side ; as inCouKTES- 
-CLEFT, -FIBSURE, -FEAOTUBB, q.V. 

7. Across, crossing, making na angle with ; as in 
counter haft, -It ee counter-bat^ ; Couetee-bab, 
-LATH, -I.ODE. 

i6zs Florio, Contramemico, a *counterhaft or handle. 
b6z3 W. Bbattib Tales 53 (Jam.) I'he door was slightly 
girded tee, WI an auld tow an’ ^conter-tree. 

8. Forming the opposite member or constituent 
of anything that has naturally two opposite parts, 
as Coueteb-balanoe, -foil, -paet, -poise, -stock, 
-TALLY, etc. ; or constituting a stcoud thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side 
by side with the original, as counter-branch, -pillar, 
CoDNTiit-EABTH ; oitcn with notions of balancing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutual adaptation, 
correspondence, etc.; as in Coueteb-ciphbe, -ooft, 

•DIB, -MABK, -BEAL, -TYPE. 

z|ffix Mulcastbr Positions xxxix. (i88;r^ zBj Yong maidens 
. . be *counter-braunches to vs in the kinde of morlall and 
reasonable creatures. 1717 BsaKaLBY Tour in Italy f 14 
Pillars of jasper, with ^counter-pillars of alabaster. 

b. Like It. contra-, F. contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the dnplicate or parallel, the copy or 
substitute, or that which is the complementary, 
accessary, or subservient 'second’ of another, 
■1 rear-, sub- ; as in counter ha^e, -border, -pond, 
etc.; Coukteb-adkiral, -dike, -drain, -walk, 

-WARDEN [cf. CONTRE-lfASTEB]. 

i6tz Cotgr., Contrebase, a ^counterbase ; the lowest part 
of a Basis, or the part, or peace, whereon it stands. Z7ia 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 36 Pieces of Parterre. . 
with "Counter-Borders. s6zs Coroa., tontdestang. a 
Poole-damme; a back-poole, or *counter-pond ; a..hMiow 
ground, whereinto the water of a Pond, tnats to be fished, 
islet. 

9. Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 
or position ; running counter (to something else) ; 
opposing, opposite, contrary; as in counler-ad» 
vantage, -cause, -craft, -difficulty, discipline, -doc- 
trine, -establishment, -fact, -formula, -hypothesis, 
-idea, -ideal, -interest, -neeromaney, -^ture, -flan, 
-princifle,^ -process, -project, -reason, -religion, 
-teehnicality, -tendency, -theory, translation, -truth, 
-warmth. (The stress if usually equal, as in ad- 
jective 4 substantive, and the prefix tends to be 
written separately : see Counter a.) 

188s Msmch* Exam. 34 Mar. 4/7 No *counter4idvantag«a 
. , would induce the Committee to pmte the bill if they 
thought the bar would be damaged. ifiS# T. Buembt TL 
Earth 1 . eoj Unlem there be some *oounter-caitsee that 
hinder this geneial rule of nature from taking place, tfiog 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. (Z63S) 83 Let him borrow this 
pleasant *counter-cralt of Aristippus. b%6 Dovb Aqfzir 
Chr. Faith 1. ti. 69 A pious. .endMvour to obviate a *cou»i 
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p« to that of the Gottpel. iO$b 
T . w ^ 3 ®® *rha •eoitntw^oo 

ulna to aocirine. 1M7 HAicuTotf in PAH. 

Tram* LXaXVII, 170 ContraatinB; these soUta^ oIm^ 
vattons wt^ a mtmerous train of ^csoonterfactt. 1971 
Moaunr V^Hatrr (18E6) 3s The tyttem to which this 
was the powerful *counter*tormula. sKa Gaora Plato 1 . 
ii. X03 The *eounter-hypotheiis of the diaconiinooua 
many. i88a H. S. Hojli.ano Lo^U hifo (il9s> 

1 cannot but ungle out that one supreme expression 
of this *oounter-ldM. syso Noaaia Ckr. Prod, f 37 He 
has no ^Counter-interest to deny . . or Passion to coun* 
tennand. «S7S3 SMAnwanuav AthHco to Author (Jod.\ 
Hiis is that . . sort of ^countemecromancy which in- 
stead of ghaatliness and horror inspiraa only what is gentle 
and humane. i 98 n H. S. Holland Logtc h (1885) 
061 There are ^counter-pictures given us to that of the 
leaven. stW T. JxFFBasON H^Ht, (r859> 5<9 

*counteip 1 an which they set on foot. x8^ Mosley Dido* 
rot 1.3 It was the great ^counter-principle to asceticism. 
186s CfsoTE P/ato Pred <1875) 7 Keasoners who.. recognise 
no refutation except from the ^counter-reason of others. 
i8aa T. jRPirBsaoM fPrit. (1830) IV. 3rg Usurpeie of 
the Christian name, teaching a *counter>religion. t88o 
Burton PotoH Q. Ahho II. viii. to The common lawyer 
could have tcit respect for ^counter-technicalities. 1851 
Thackeray A'mjt- JTuph. v. <x 858* 0x4 This *countertransia- 
tion. suddenly advertised and so long written. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1 . 547 He had demonstrated the errors of his 
listeners mainly by contrasting them with the *counter- 
tniths which it was hU mission to announce. 1763 Prit. 
Mag. IV. SSI Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false attraction, than the ^counter-warmth of 
impartial debate. 

10 . In prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed, or implied in an adj.) : cf. Anti* II, 
111 , CONTBA* a. 

a. Against, contrary to, Anti- ; as ccuntor^ 
sparing'* Counter-fashion a.* against tbe fashion; 
Counter-natural <x., contrary to nature; often 
with the sense of ^ specific against, antidote to *, as 
in counter-antidoU^ -pest ; Counter-bane, etc. 

b. Opposed to tbe true or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, pseudo-, Anti- ; as counter* apost/e, 
•Christ t -Jesus ^ -Kaiser ^ -prophet* -taste* etc. 

1611 CoTCR., ContPantidote* a remedie, or j^ison against 
a preseniatiue ; a Vounterantidote. 1657 S. W. i^ckiom 
Ditpacht 330 Now that his ^counter-Apostle meets him in 
the same city. x6m Trapp Marrow Ga. Autk. u866) 830/a 
An Anti-chri>t or ^ounter-ChrisL pretending to be instead 
of Christ, but fighting against Christ. 16x9 W. Sclatrr 
Exp. z Theas. (1630) gt lesuiles .haue erected their Head 
to oe a Countei^hrist ; so thousands of others, to be 
^Counter lesuses. s88d Blackib in 19M Cent. Apr. 53a 
Pillaging the camp of an audacious *Coun(er-KBiser. 
1^ W. DE Britaine IIutH. Prud. vi. ag It will be your 
Wisdom to carry a *Counterpest or Antidote. 1388J.fi AR- 
VKY Disc. Probl. co*tc. Propk, yo Hath not every vocation 
. yeelded some such *counter*prophets nnd penny-fathers. 
s6ii Florio, Contralesiaa* a ^counter sparing, a lauishe 
spender, or expence, a 1763 Shbnstonr IVhs. 1 1 . 330 f Jod.) 
I'here is a kind of ^countertaste. .which maintains a sort of 
rivalship with the true, and may be expressed by the name 
concetto. 

11 . Mutually opposed, against each other, reci- 

procal : in several of the preceding senses : a. with 
nouns expressing reciprocal action, as Counter- 
change, reciprocal exchange, counter-struggle^ 
struggle against each other; so counter-conquesty 
Countbr-batterv, -80UFFLB, etc. ; b. with plurals 
only, as counter-curses^ curses against each other, 
counter smiles to each other; so counter- 


declaralionsy -doctrines^ -ferments^ -forces^ -oppo- 
nents , -principles* -theories ^ etc. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. i. A84 Where man’s 
deep xeul and God's dear favour strove For ^Counter con- 
quest in oflicioua love. i6sg Gauden Tears o/Ch. 407 Cruell 
*counter<unies and angry Anathema’s against each other. 
1B43 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . iii. 135 To reconcile inconsistencies 
and harmonise *countcr-declaration!i. 1735-8 Bolihgbrokb 
Oa Parties 7 Force.. may support a Kivalship and erect 
even ^Counter-Establishments. 171X Addison Spect. No. 
105 P a Unnatural Motions and ^Counterferments. .in the 
Body. xB6s Sat. Rev. XI. 159/1 Take these ^counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. a X774G0LDSM. 
tr. Scarron’s Com. Romance (1775) 11 . 71 To tnink that 
there would one day be a ^counter marriage between us. 
1637 S. W. Schism Dispach't 74 We should bo mutually 
^counter-opponents and counter-defendants. 1831 G. S. 
Faber ManyMansious (x8<Ss) sgx The two are clearly *coun- 
ter-parallels. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. 
vi. loz These two ^counter-processes of anal^is and syn- 
thesia i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 111. H, ir iii, Those *coun- 
teramiles are the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters, syw Tailor No. 43 F 7 The Tangential and 
Centripetal Forces, by their ^counter-struggle, make the 
Celestial Bodies describe an exact Ellipsia h8s Tennyson 
Anc. Saoe* No III, no good 1 such ^counter-terms, my son. 
Are border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 
xSjfi-y Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xUii. U870) 11 . 457 The 
Counter-theories of Plato and Aristotle. 


12 . Music. -• Contra- 4: see Counterfoint ; 
as in counter-base ^ Coktra-baBs, counter-treble^ 
etc. Cf. Counter jAT, v.^ 

1398 Florio, Contralto* a counter treble in muslcke, 
16x1 — CoHtroiouramo, a counter treble. 

18 . Mil* Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the enemy; as in etmnier-breast- 
work (Bailey folio>, -huilding^ -engine, -gabion, 
•mount, -sconce, -trench ; Countbb-afproaoh, etc. 
X614 Ralbioh liUt. tVosdd il 353 The besieged also 


i^aed *Coimte^bttil41nA ,s8i|i Bvam Dtmy 
The worites and a pedewr the ^Counteioamp are 


hedg'd with ottlck. tM tr. Goqnte Art efWar u lOg < 
^CounterKnglnaa. To under Aaentits and Storme. 
Florio, Coturagoibione, a ^oountergabbion. ibid. 


ir^^rto, a counter fort or *ooQnter2iconce. s8oa ISamixl 
PhilMee ni. ti, And built hat ^Counter-mouma upon that 
elde. iTuy-gi CMAMaaae Cjncl, ^Counteeitrench, a trench 
made agamst the besiegers. 

14 . Heraldry, \fl 3 js*) 9 k* Turned in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary directions, 
as counter-couchant, •coterant, -embtmed, ‘naiant, 
-rampant, -reflected, -staiant (cf. Couohant, etc.), 
C0UNTBB-FA8SANT, -SAUENT, -TRIFPANT. b. On 
the two opposite sides, as counter-indented, -nebuli, 
-pendent, -reeled or -randy, etc. ; Counter-em- 
battled, -FLEURT. o. Having the tinctures re- 
versed, as Counter- ermine, d. See qnot. 1737, 
and cf. Counter-changed, -coloured, -comfony. 

> 7 * 7 * 11 * CHAMBESe Cycl. s. v. Conire-bettd* When there 
are two ordinaries of the same nature opposife to each 
other, so as colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
..the coat is said to be contre- or counter-paled, counter- 
bended, counter-fessed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred. X761 Brit. Mag. 11 . 53a I’wo arms ^counter einp 
bowed, and vested, eules. x88a Cussans Her. vL )ed. 3) 
95 Its Ithe Dolphin's] usual position is Embowed . . When 
moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Connter- 
embowoti. ..*“ 4 . Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xix. (ed. 

i ) 31 z Within a bordure *counterindented cr and gu. X830 
loBSON Brit. Herald 111 Gloss., *Counter*nobulie* borne 
nebulde on both edges. * Counterpendant* hanging on each 
side. *Couuter-r^ecteH* turned contrary ways from each 
other. i88a Cussans Her. iv. 64 When a Fees, Bend, or 
Chevron, is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or *raguld, it must be blazoned as Embattled<coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potenixxmnter-poient, ba the case may be. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xxviii. | a ^ed. 3) 437 
Two lions ^counter-rampant. 

Counter-aoquittanoe : see Counter* 5. 
Conntaract (kcuntarae kts V. [Counter* 1.] 
tl. To act against, in opposition to, or con* 
trary to ; to oppose. Obs. 

17W Load. Gan. Na 4403/1 We have, .sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty’s Government . . and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath, c 1790 J. Willock 
Voy. viL 953, 1 had counteracted his intentions often be- 
fore. especially in going to sea at first against his indina- 
tions. 41x83a Mackintosh Revolution Wks. 1846 II. x6z 
The King, counteracted by his ministers, almost silently 
acquiescra. 

eAsol. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. II. 3B3 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 
brium. 

2 . To hinder or defeat by contrary action ; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 


a. Said of the action of persons. 

>785 Johnson, CouMteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect by contrary agency. X76S Sterne Tnstr. Shandy 
IV. viii. As the greatest evil has befallen him, — I must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 1771 Frank- 
lin Autobiog. Wks. 1840]. 84 lo counteract them, 1 wrote 
several amusing pieces, x8^ Lvtton Alice 7 Providence 
con counteract all our schemes. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II, 18 James was desirous to counteract the iinpression 
which these thinn had made. 

b. Said of forces, infiaencei, etc. 

X678 South Serm. (1737) 11 . x. 360 In this cose we can 
find no principle within him strong enough to counteract 
that principle, and to relieve him. xB6a Sia B. Brodib 
Psychol. Inq. 11 . i. 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract the effect of human 
frailty. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 69 The weight upon the 
upp(T surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. 

Counteraotailt (kauBtsne kt&nt), sb. [f prec. 
4 - -ANT^, after stimulant, etc.] A counteracting 
agency or force. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 5/z [This] is the best poesible 
counteractant of the disloyal utterances. 1891 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 753/1 It is a great rectifier of style and counter- 
actant to inanneri<«m. 

Counteraxterp -or. [f. bb prec. 4- -be ^ -or.] 
One who or that which counteracts. 

1805 Foster Ess. hi. iii. n A feeble connteractor. X883 
PeUl Mall G. z Oct zi/a 1 o make the new paper a supple- 
ment and counteracter of the daily press. 

Ooxultera*Oting, ppl* a. [f. as prec. 4 - -INO 2 .] 
That counteracts. 

[i666 see Contra-actinc]. ivm Bbddobs Obesity xos 
Counteracting causes, x^ Ht. Martinbau H omen Abroad 
ii. S 3 1 'be counteracting forces. X876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 
xvi. 363 Self-respect, or consdence, or holy fear, .is the 
counter-acting principle to the love of human praise* 
Hence Ooutava’GtlaflrlF ledv. 

X847 I^R Quihckv Protest. Wks. xSfia VII, x6k As if. .God 
..h^ thus . . self-coanicractingly stepped in lo solve his 
own problems 

CoimterMtioil (kauntane k/sn). [n, of action 
f. CouNTBBAcrr t;.] 

L Adverse or contraiy action, action in opposi- 
tion to action, resistance. 

> 79 * Johnson Rambler No. ag F 6 A temper . . which . . 
fills him with perpetual strau^ems of counteraction. 1731 
— ibid. Nob 108 F s From tbe counteraction of the words to 
the idea. 1799 Burke Fr. Rev. 50 That opposition of 
interests . . that action and counteraction which, in the 
natural and in tbe political world [etc.]. lieo Wblungton 
in Owen Desp* 690 You will exclude from the public xacozds 
every indication of Jealousy and counteraction. x86o Ruskin 
Unto thin Last 71 The action and counteraction of wealth 
and poverty. 




ortemSency. ^ 

1790 Kan. More Retig* IFJ^fiypx) us FomIe 
umm whole life . . IS one continued countdraefion of tl'.e 
principles In which they have probdbiy been bred. xM 
Ann. Reg, 1600,9x7 It afforded the bestcoiinttfiradtioii of the 
turbulent spirit of reform, ithnn BtAckih Pour 'Phonon 1 . 
34 Instincts which, if left witliout coontefiiClioo, would 
naturally lead to isolation. 

8, A oonnterauting inflticiice or force. 

s8aa CoumiixsB Lett., Convers. 4 rc, 11 . ox If instsod of a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, e deify oounteimctlon. 

Manning Serm. ix848> 1 . ajo The fretting of little 
deity counteivactioiiM 

CotinterMtiird (kountm-ktiv), a. ind fb* 

[f. as prec. + -ive.] 

A. ad;. Tending to counteract 

1803 Foster Ess. i. iii. 45 Circumstances . . of an enthrefy 
counteractive order. i88e M. Collins Th. its Gesrden 1. 
89 ^e innumerable counteractive and constructive agendes. 

b. analytically. Active in opposition, nonee-uee. 

. *®47 L- Hunt Men* Women 4 B. 1 . iii. so It only mede 
hii^ . look extremely counter-active and frowning. 

B. sb. A counteracting agent or force. 

Mill Pol. Ecou. in. xxiv. | 5 It mast ,. meet all 
drains by counteractives more or less strong. x805 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos, 54 Benthamism in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Hence Oonntara'otlveljr ach. 

s 804 in Webster. 

Coiinter-addroBB, -advloe, -advlM, -Rifina, 
-affirmation, etc. : see Counter-. 
t Coil 4 iter-a*dllliml. Obs. [ad. F. contre- 
amiral (whence albo in G.) : cf. Counter- 8 b.] m 

KBAR-ADMIRAIi. 

17S9-98 Morbk. 4 mmw, Ceoq. II. 90 The admiralty consists 
cf one high admiral, three admirals, three vice-admirals, 
and four countre admirals. 


CoimteMi'geiioy. [Counter- a.] Agency in 
opposition to ^something). 

<-1838 De Quincev Shakes. Wks. (1863) XV. 39 Counter- 
agencies to the native majesty of the subject. t 9 g$ — 
Whiggism Wks. (1863) V. 43 In fierce counter-agency .. to 
the scorn of the unworthy. 

Coimt6r-a*gant. [Counter- a.] A counter- 
acting agent or force ; a oonnteractant. 

z 8 a 6 -g 0 1 )B Quincev Confess, i xB6a) p. viii, The properries, 
counter-agents, etc., of this drug. t868 Gladstone Tuv. 
Mumii XI. (1870) 440 Rcveieacc . . the cN>unter-agent to all 
meanness and selfihbness. 

Counter-agitation, -ambueh, -antidote. 
»apo8tle, -appeal, etc. : see Counter-. 
Conmtev-appe'Uant. [Counter 3 b.] One 
who takes or makes a conntcr-appeal t in qnot 
applied to the eight Lords who in 1397 appealed 
of treason three of tbe Lords Ap^llanu of 
1^187-8. 

SB74 Stubbs Const, Hist, HI. tr Of the appellants of 1388, 
only [Henry IV] himself and Warwick survived ; of the 
counter-appellants of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire were 
dead. 

Cou*llter-approa:oh. Mil. Usually in pi. 
In 7 oontre-. [ad. F. contre-approche : see Coun- 
ter- 13 and Approach 9] A work con- 
structed by the Yiesieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 


the besiegers. 

1678 tr. CayeCs Art J War 11. 1x4 Centre- Approaches* 
Works uf the Beseiged to hinder the lleseigeri works. 1706 
pHiLLira (cd. Kersey), Counter • Approaches, stst-^x 
Chamdxrs Cych s. v., Cine of Counter-approach, a trench 
which the besieged make from their covered-way to the 
right and left or the attacks, in order to scour or enfilade 
the enemy's works. 1637 P^uny Cycl. VIII. 107/3 The 
trenches of the enemy . . being always, if ^lossible, disposed so 
that they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter - approach becomes necessary in order that the 
garrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
in^de the communications along them. 

Coii*2iter-aroh, sb. [Counter- 8 .] a. An 
inverted arch opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or * arch of discharge *. o. An arch 
connecting counterforts at the top. 

X7S0 Leoni Designs Pref. 4 a, Arches and Counter-Arches 
..make the strongest bond between divided Walls. 1731 
Labklve Westm. Br. The damaged Arches were re- 
built . . with much less Materials in the Inside . . by Meant 
of a Counter-arch . . and two Semicounter Arches. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIII. 107/3 Counter-forts, are sometimes con- 
nects together by counter-arches, xtsfi F. W. SiMBts 
Public Gt. Brit, aa The (Thames] tunnel is to be 
made with a circular lirick arch and curved side walls, rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. 

Hence Ooiinter^*xoli v., to furnish or support 
with a counter-arch. Comitar-aToliad ppl. a. 

1785 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 465 This piece being 
firmly screwed to the cheeks of the slide, and counter- 
arched outwardly, forms a strong butt for the fixed end of 
the., rod., to act against. i8w I. M. Spearman Brit, 
Gunner 354 In order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the rev8tement, several tiers of arches may be built 
between the counterforts in the form of segments m drcles, 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
counterforts. These form what is called a counter-arched 
revBtement. 

Coii]it€V-aTgii09 V* ? Obs, [Counter- i.] 
trans. To argue against Hence Oonatav-a'vgii- 
lag vbl. sb. 
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m i66$ ). GooonrtH Fitted «v. ike S/Mi (1867) «f6 , 1 hav« 
reaaofiK in abundance to balance affainftt all the counter- 
arf^uidgs of my fleah, my friendii, and rtlationa. td^is Glan- 
viLL Seefe. Sci. xi. 58 For a man to go about to counter- 
argtie thiK l^elief. 1701 BavaaLKY Ghry t/Gnace Ep. A 
ThU Treaty . .cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued. 

Oounter-aTgomaiit. rCouNTXH- 5, 9.] An 
arj^ument on the opposite «de, or againtC any- 
thing. 

i86a H. SpENcita Pint PHhc. n. xv. f ceo ’Hie coun- 
ter<«rgumenta may be prored equally inconclusive. ^ sSm 
Ix>whLL Siudy IVind, 03? 'The only couoter-ammenC is tne 
niamfestly unfinished condition of the ‘ Canteruary Tales *. 

Cou'nter-argiimeiita'tioii. (CouKTictt- 3.] 
Argumentation on the opposite side, or in opposi- 
tion to previous argumentation, 

1853 Lyhch Self-lmproo. iv. 94 The argumentation and 
counter-argamentation that is constantly going on. .about 
questions of general interest. 

Counter -art, -aaeoolation, -assuranoe, 
-attaok, -attestation, etc. : see Counter-. 
Couiltn>attiTsd« Her, [Coukteb- 14.] 
Attired with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions. 

xBjo in Roasow Brii. Her add 111 . Glete. 

Coii*nter-attra*ctio3i« [Counter- 3, 9] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency ; on attraction 
cunntei acting the indnence of another. 

0x763 SiiRNSTONn (T.) Attractions .. leu perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions that dinitni-sh their 
eflect. 184a Manmino .S'mpt. (1848) 1 . 146 There was a 
counter-attraction overcoming the constraining love of their 
Lord. S883 St, yarned Gaa, x Dec. 7/1 As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought fbrward . . new books on the old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. 

So Ooaatar-attra*otlT« a., acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions. 
xU 4 in Webster. 

Counter-aver, -avouch, etc. ; see Counter-. 
Comiterbalance (kutrntdjlised&ns), sb. Also 
6-9 with h^mhen. [Counter- 8 ; in sense 4 app. 
from the vb.J 

1 1 . The opposite scale of a balance. Ohs, 
igBo Sidney ^nroifra <t6»9) xao As it were two counter- 
liallances, I hattheir estate goes highest when the people goes 
lowest. 1582 — Apai. Peetrie (Arb.) 48 If nothing be put 
in the counter-hallance. 

2 . A weight used to balance another weight ; 
spec, that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish its momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 
to a particular position after being moved, etc- 

i6fx CoTGR., Cenirthalanee^ a counterbalance, a counter- 
poise. 173a A. Gordon Mafeds Am^hUk, 404 It comes 
out a Foot further titan the Wall .. to serve as a Counter- 
bollatice.^ 1794 G, Adams Nat, 4 Philos. 1 . cxL 83 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havre»\ Winding Mach, 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counterbalance is made of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down a staple pit. 1889 Pall Mall C, 
?7 Apr. a/i All the piston has to do . . is to sustain the weight 
of the passengerM, as the counterbalance lifts the car. 

3 , fig, A (x>wcr or influence which balances the 
effect of a contrary one. 

1640 in Hamilton Papers rCamden) App. a6x lice held 
the Hammtlcons a gixid counterbalUnce to weigh the House 
of I.enox downe. X745 J. Mason Self Naewl. L (1853) im 
Self Knowledge . . will be a happy Counter-balance to tUa 
Faults and Excesses of his natural Temper. 1804 Miss 
Mitford Pillage Ser. l (1863) 151 As a counter-balance to 
her other peifectiona 1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. V. ixlx. 
300 Freedom was in bis eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 
discord, and war. 

t 4 . Weighing of one thing against another; 
comparison. Ohs, 

e 1645 Howru. Lett. (1650) 11 . 93 [This] will appear if we 
cast them in counterbalance. 

OoiinterlialanGa (kan-ntajbse l&ns) , V. [Coun- 
ter- 1.] 

1 1 . trans. Of a person : To weigh at^inst. Obs. 
x6o3 Florio Montaigne i xix. (1639) 31 He is verie un- 
worthie her acnuaintance, that counter-ballanceth her cost 
to his fruit, ana knowea neither tlie graces nor use of it, 

2 . Of a thing : To act as a counterbalance to ; to 
counterpoise. 

x6x I Cotcr. , C oniftbalancer^ to counterbalance or counter- 
poise., to moke of equall weight with. 16^ R. Hooks 
Microgr. asj The greatest height of the Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it self counterbaJlances the whol^ressureof 
the Atmosphere 175s Labslyb IVeetnu Br, 1x7 The Thrust 
or lateral Pressure of those Arches is intirely counter- 
liallanced and destroyed. x8aa Imisom Sc. 4 Art I. 1x9 
1 f a guinea . . he counterbalanced by xap grains in the opposite 
scale of the balance. sSfo-^ S. C Brebs Gloss. Civil 
Engin. XB3 A weif^ht employed to counterbadaoce the vibrat- 
ing parts tA madiioery upon their axes. 

3 . fig. To balance or neutralise the effect of, by 
a contraiy power or influence. 

16^ £. Dacrxs tr. MachiaveFs Disc. Livg 11 . 347 Nev 
let Hannibals opinion counterballance thia^ t6^ Cud- 
worth Intelt. Syst. 6B7 These Mechanick Th^ts are agtua 
counterballanced W another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 
cal. X776 Adam Smith /K N, I. i. vill ox Two oppoaite 
causes seem to counterbalance one another. 1860 Gao. 
R1.10T F, Holt (z668) 4 A meeting-place to coantcr-balanca 
the atehonse. 

Hence Oonntetba'laaoed, OonntertmiMMitwif 


ppt. ttdjs. ; an Rfrengeincnt la 

an oigan acting as a counterbalance, 
s6ii CoTca., Conirsbalaucit counterbalanced, oounter- 

K iaed. i6fs Howux Pem’ee 77 Venice made a counter- 
lancing League with the King of Bohefixe. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Naut. Steam Eng, X05 An etxentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the long diameter. 

R. F. Martin tr. Havred Winding Mach, 37 The saving 
of coal by means of counterbalanCM drums. i88z C. A. 
Edwards Organs 43 An arrangement of what are called 
counterbalancers is used. 

tCou'nterliULd. xAi Obs. rare. [Counter- 5 
4 - Band id. < 11.] — Countrubond. 

t6xi CoTGB., Contre/letgementt a counterband ; or, the 
securitie muen to a suertie. s6i6 J. Lane S'gr.'s Tale xx8 
Wee bothe will . . stand his Pleages too, so as he stand, 
bounde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Phillim, 
Counterband or Counter-security, a Band or Security civea 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another. 

t Cou-nter-band. sh.^ Obs. Her. [f. Countbk- 
14 a -f Band sb.^l A bend siniiiter (F. barre), 
xjmf it Chamnrrs Cycl, m. v. Cenlre-bemd^ 'The bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts tlie 
shield contrary, and opposite ways. 

Goiinter-ba*ndv v, mnee-wd, [Counter- i.] 
Iratts. To band or form again (a disbanded army^. 

1648 Petit, of East. Assoc, xs An Army disbanded by 
Par liament, counter-handed by the people. 

Counterband(e, obs. var. of Contraband. 
tCoimtar-bandmg,///- Obs. [Countkr- 
8 b.] Forming a chain ol defences, parallel (lo 
the walls). 

1638 Litmgow Trau. viil (x68a) 315 The Town on both 
sides the Flood, is strongly rortified with Rampired waJls^ 
and counter-banding Bulwarks. 

t Con'ntarbaiie. (^bs. [f. Counter- lo + 
Bane.] An antidote, counterpoison. 

1398 Svi.VF.STRR Du Bartas 11. 1. Eden 998 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine, 1603 Ibid. 11. tu. 791 (D.), Au- 
gelica— that ha^y counter-bBcn. 

t OoU'nter-Dar, sh. Obs. [a. F. contrebarre : 
cf. Counter- 7.] A cro.<ts-bar for a door or window 
on the outside. Hence CoantezwlNur v. 

161S CoTt;a., Contrebarre^ a counterbanre { the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith aome (two-leaued* doies and win- 
dowes, and the most shop-windowes, are shut. — Contre- 
barri. counterbarred ; baired, or shut in, on the outside. 

t Cou:nter-ba*rred, a. Her. Ohs. -next. 


+ Coimter-ba*rry, a. Her. Obs. [a F. rpw- 
tie barri\ see Counter- 14 d.] Barry per pale 
counterchaoged ; see also quot. 1727. 

i6sx CoTCR , CoMirebarri ..iya Blazon) counterbarrie. 
1634 Peaciiam GentL Exere in. X46 He boars harry counter- 
barry of eight, Or and Gules, tyay-si Chambbrs C'ycl., 
Counter-harrv^ or Conire~barrI^ \% u<4ed by the French 
heralds for what we more imiinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. 

Counterbase : see Counter- 8 b, la. 
Counter-ba'tterf v. MU, [Counter- i, 
after F. contre^battre.\ trans. To batter with a 
return fire (from a counter- battery V 
1879 Cassslds Techn. Educ. IV. 138/a Gun casemates are 
therefore more frequently employed, .in the flanking bat- 
teries of the ditches, where the liability lobe counterbattered 
by artillery is remote. 

COTllltez^ba:tterj. Mil, [a. F. emtre-bat- 
terie: cf. Counter- a, 3, 11.] 

1 1. A counter-attack ^th artillery. Obs, 
xsoa UirroN Corr, (Roxb.) 4x9 With some few pecea of 
artiTlerie making counter battery. XS 99 Hakluyt Voy. 1 1 . 
L X93 And wee made a counterbattery against our enemies 
for ten dayes space. 1651 Howell Penice to^Tfin besieged 
did . . make 10 furious a counter-Batteiy, as, etc. 1670 
Cotton Esbemon 1. iv. 136. 

b. fig, 

1994 Qud Pefi. Dr, FaustHs in Thoms Prose Romasstrs 
(1858) 111 . 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
heads, so many heavy charms and conjurations that they 
should fall down. 

2. A battery raised against another. Also fig. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xx. (1633) 41 Provided with a 
oounterbattery of forciole enchantments. 1667 Load* Gas. 
Nob 170/9 They raised a battery of five great guns again' t 
the Town, which vrere dismounted by a Counterbattery of 
seven guns. 1838 Penny CycL X. 37&^t That the guns . . 
might be . . concealed from the view of the enemy in his 
counter- battery. 

1 3. rCouKTER- 1 1 .] A battering of each other, 
1643 IlKaLR .^Msnr. Feme 48 He would never have begun 
this unhappy counterbattery of ioke. 
tCoii-Titer-ba*ttlea, (I. Obs. Her. In 
6 oontrebatiled. Counter-embattled. 

157a BfMOEWitLL A rmorie It. rot Hee beareth axure,two 
barres embatiled, contrebatiled d'Ermine. 
Cou'nter-beajn, Printing. [Seequot.> 

1874 Knight Meeh Dut., Counter-beam (Printing), a beam 
connected to the platen by two or more rods [by] which 
the reciprocating motion ia communicated to the pfateo. 
t ConnteAeaTy V. Obs. rare- K [Counter- 
I : cf. countersign. I tram. To bear in conjunc- 
tion with the main bearer. 

rite Nordbn Spec. Brit. Certen. (xtsB^ 13 He that dis- 
couereth it associateth hiameire with tome pursable person 
to ctnxnterbeare the charge with equall profit. 

Oolinter-beat, -bid, etc.: ree Counter- i. 
t Counter-bended, a. Obs. Her. [Couktib- 
14.] ■■next 
STHT-Si [seo Counter X4]. 


COXnrCTB-BBAOB. 

t Oounter-bendy, e. Obs. Her. [Couir*' 
TER- 14, after F. centi e-bamiLl Bendy, with the 
bends formed of two holvci of dlfiereiit tinctntef 
counterchanged. 

S7R7-S1 Chamrrrs Cycl., Cotmter^bendy, or Cemirehtmdl^ 

I in heraldry, ia used by she French to express what we 
! ordinarily bendy of oix per bend sinister oouiiter- 
clianged. 

Oou*nter-bi:M, sb. rare. [Counter- 9 : cf. 
F. ctmtre-biais.] A bias against, or in the opposite 
direction ; a contrary bias. 

S697 Collirb Ess. Mor. Subf. i aeo They are govenwd 
by a most unreasonable Counter-Byass. 

Hence as adv. [-sF. d amtre-biais^ in the oppo- 
site direction, counter (to). Obs. Cf. Bias aov.^ 
and '{gainst the bias * Shaks. Pieb. //, ixr. iv. 5. 

ste Karl Monm. AdeUfram Pamase* igr The other 
senator . . wmit so counter-bias to this his friend, as he did 
not only praise such actions, .but, etc. 

t Counter-bi as, v. Obs. [Counter- 1.] ‘ 
trans. To bias ni^^ainst, give an opposite bias to. 

xdso Gauoen Tears o/Ch 604 Which so counter-biassed 
that Kings judgement against Presbytery, ite 
Call. It. 1. F 19 . 61 [They] had need to counterSiass their 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Counter-bid, -bidding, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou*nter-bi:lL [Counter- 8.] t a. The 

counterimrt or duplicate of a bill (obf,). b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another. 

x^ Florio ConirapolUet% a countermand, a counterbill 
[x6xx a counterbill or schedule], 1599 Minshku.?/. Dia.^ 
ContrapoHca. the counterpaine of acluirter pai ty, a counter- 
bill. X839 Lockhart liallantyne- Humbug xo9 Certain 
counter-oills, lieid by the Constables, being thrown into the 
market. lEBo W. £. Forster in T. W. Koid Lift (1888) 11 . 
vi. 961 Should we accompany our coercive measure by on/ 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill 7 

Counterblast (kau'nuiblast). [Counter- 3.] 

a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 

b. A blast or energetic declaration against some- 
thing. 

X567 Staflrton {titlt\ A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 
BloRte against M. Fekenham. 1604 J as. 1 . (/i//e), A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco. 164a F ULLF.K Holy 4 Prof. St. v. vii. 
386 Till one unexpected counterbia<«t of Fortune ruffled yea 
blew away all his projects. 1851 Brimlbv Ess.. Wordno. 
X70 The Quarterly Review— established . .as a counterblast 
to the great Whig Bellows. 1883 St. Jamed Gaz. 97 Dec. 
4/9 'I'he Orange leaden replied by a Counter-blast. 

Hence Gou'nterblaating Ppl. a., that issues 
counterblasts. (In quot. alluding to James I.’a 
Counterblast to Tobacco,') 

1869 Daily News 8 July, An abatement of the extrema 
countorblosting style might also be recommended. .Tha 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove, .more than they con. 

Couutarblow (kao'nt.ubl^u:). sb. [Countek- 
3, 5.] A return-blow ; the back-stroke of a re- 
bound. 

X655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701'' 65/1 That the Voica 
is made by the Wind, hitting again.st firm resisting Air, rr> 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears. *707 Collikr K^. 
Kidic. 76 A Man feels for a long time the Counter- Blow of 
indiscreet Expencet. 176B in Doran Massm 4 Mannersix^ib 
11 . vui. X90 I'he harsliest counter-blow came from Spam. 
xB6o Mayne Expos. Lex. 935/1 Contreceup . .0. counter- 
blow ; a rebound. 

So f Oow'nterblow v., to give counterblows to. 
sfiga Lithgow Trav. ix. (1669) 400 Tha Tartars are not 
expert in Wu*. .norto manly as the Polonums, who Counter^ 
blow them at Rsneountera, 

t Counter-blown, ppl. a. [Counter- i .] 

s6xt Cotgr., Ctfa^rF-9ni^r,counter-blowne,croasc-bu>wn j 
blowne on both sides, or blowna vp two contrarie wayaa 

Counterboud (kuu*ntaiVnd). [Counter- 5.] 
See quot. 1706. 

^T^bol.f Chtmeerie | xo8 The said R. 
did faithfully promise . . to enter into a Counterbond unla 
your said Orator. ai6j|6 Be. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) aBa 
One . . cams to make hts mony sura by good bonds and 
Counter-bonds. 1706 Philuk (ed. Kersey) CounterhomL 
a Bond or Sacarity to save one harmless, that has enter'd 
into a Bond or Obliaation for another, 
t Counter -DOOk.i Ohs. Also oontre- 

[Countkr- 8.] A book for checking receipts, 
expenses, etc. ; a check- book, a duplicate account- 
book^ Cf. COUNTKR-BOLL. 

s6aa Malthrs A ne. Lo/Uh-Merch. There is the Comp- 
troller to kem the Contrebookea for the Prince and State. 
«ss64a Sia W, Momson Eeeyal Tracts iti. (1704) 393/1 Ha 
is to keep Counter-Books with tha Treasurer. 

t Counter-book ‘ : «ee Counter sb.^ 8. 
Counter-bore, v. : see Counter- i. 
Cou'nter-brucOf sb, [Counter- 3, 6.] ^ 

A brace which counteracts the strain of another 
brace, b. Naut. The lee-braq^ of the fore-topsnil- 
yard, when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 
in bringing the ship round. 
x8s3 in Crabs Techn. Diet. 

Cou nteisbraxOf v, Naut. [Counter- j.] 
To brace the head-yards one way, and the after- 
yards another, so that the aaib counteract each 
, other. 

<867 Smyth SaiioPs Wordhk. ax6 Counter-bracing be- 
comes naceisRiy to render the vessel stationary when sounu- 
ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger. It is now an 
otelata term, and tha manceuvre is eaUad haaving-to. 
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Counter-braiioh, -bi»Mtirork» *bui]dliiv» 
etc* : tee Couvtbb- 13 . 

Oounter-tea^lldL C/". S, A mtrkplaced on 
cettle when told, dcitroyis^^ the force of the ori- 
ginal brand, tience Ocimter- 1 m*iiA v. 

iMo BAMTLcrr /?/c£. Am§r,, Counifr^tatul, to doiitiy a 
brand by branding on tho oppodte Hido. 

t Qomtw^blt9k:ve9 Obs, rart^K [COUH- 
TBB- 3.1 A boast, vaunt, or bravado in return. 

rjdti XIhapman Iliad xvi. 580 Nor caa wo. .make tk* 
«ne^ yield, with th«M our counterbravas. 

tCoitnter-tea*iro» v, Ohs, [Couhtib- 1 .] 
tram. To brave or defy in return. 

i6q3 Kholimu Hist, Tarks (1691) t9Bi Being desiroun to 
counterbrave (hit the ChrietUuu prceumptbn. the third day 
of October they came forth of tlmr trenchea 
t OonuterboiFf ^h. Ohs, Also 7 oonnter- 
bough. [Counter- 3 , 11 .I 

1. A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 
in return ; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

1975 I^NRiiAM Ltt, (1871^ as The bulT at the man. and the 
coounterbuflf at the hors, sjcs JiAaiwcTON Orl, Fnr, xvii. 
Ixvii. (1634) 113 Yet was the coiinterbuffe theieof so great. 
The ICnight hiul much edo to keepe his seete, 1394 Kyd 
Cormglio V. in Hazl. Dodilfy V. a43 One while the too (of 
the tree] doth almost toncn the earth. And then it rtselh 
with a counterbuff. x6ss. DKKKsa Hoaring Girls Wka 
1873 111 . xs8 Had he offerd but the least counter-buiTe, by 
this hand I was prepared for him. tdtj Walton in Relig. 
IVotioH. (1673) 406 Sommenet, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Jonsom 
Lwe's I 4 ''sle. ii^sihsck. The blow. .You gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You 'scape o' the sand-bag's counter-buff. 

fig. tsBs J. Bbu. Hetddofis Answ. Ossr. 058 b. If Luther 
snould use this, .counterbuffe. .agaynat your rusty, clownish, 
and illfavored Divinitie. 1841 Milton Prtlai, Ague. (xS^z) 
91 Where they J^ve the Romenist one buffe, they reoeive 
two counter-bum. 

2. A rebuff, a check. 

1380 Noith P/ularckii6j6)6$o There fell misllking be- 
twixt Cicero end Cato, for this Counterbuff he had given 
him. 1678 CuDwouTH IntelL Sysl. 063 H0 did not com- 
monly suffer any great Humane Pro^rity, to continue 
long, without some check or counterbun. 
d. An encounter ; an exchange of blowi. 

1638 Si a T. Hawkins tr. MathUu*t l^'nhaggy Pmg. is 
Mischiefe required there should be distance octweene such 
terrible counterbiiffes. c Howell Lett. 1 . 111. v. Sir 
Edward Herbert is return’d, h.\ving had tom clashings and 
counterbuffs with the Favorite Luyiies. x6<d Beale Chtsst 
r>ct 1 . Verses A vj, Nor my leasure sings Ine Counterbuffs 
of the fotire painted Kings. 

CotmtarbniF (kau^ntaibnO, "0. arch. ff. prec.] 
/; ans. To give a counterbuff to ; to strike in return 
or in the opposite direction ; to meet (a blow) with 
a return blow ; to rebuff. 

X579 £. K. Gless, Sgensef^s Shsgh, Cal. Feb. Emblem, 
Whom Cuddye doth counterbuff with a by ting, .prouerbe. 
1596 Nashe H'alden 33 To counterbime and beate 

backe all those ouerthwart hlowes wherewith you heue 
charged me. 1630 Quarlbs Viv. Fanciet il xlii. (x66o) 71 
Have we not enemies to counterbuffe, Enow. X700 Deydbm 
Cymaa 4’ 340 Stunned with the different blows, then 

snoots anuun 'lul counterbuffed she stops end sleeps again, 
1855 Singleton VirgilX. 093 A dart. .Which by tn* hoarse 
bronra was straightway counterbuffed. 

tConnteMa'lk. V- nsrv-*. [Counteb- 
I : cf. Calk and F. canirecalquer to traoe in 
reverse.] treats. To trace as countciparts. 

s66e Evelyn Ckakegr. 47 Vago de Capi did things, .in a 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezso Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the siiadow. 

t Counterca'mbiatev ///• a- c^^x. rart-^, 

[^e next and -ate 2.] Counterdianged, exchanged 
each for the other. 

1638 Lithgow Trav. 1. fx^a) s Strain'd to assume, in 
countercambiat breath, A dying life^ revert in living death. 

tCoaateroa'mbiate, v. Ohs. rart-^. [f. 
Counter- 1 4- late L. cemibidrs to exchange ; cf. 
It. contracambiare (Florio).] « Countebchanoe. 

1896 Eael MoNM.i 4 dv/.^. Panusn, vpaOnely for having 
deserved such a reward as could not be countercambiated 
by any thing else then by the iagxatitude which was used 
towards him. 

tC<mnter-ca*mbio. Ohs, rmn-K [ad. It. 
cmtracamhio * a comitercbange ' (Florio).] Coun- 
terchange, exchange. 

Solimaa ^ P, ii. in Hasl. DsdsUy V. 3x0 After wo 
hadgot the diain in mummery, And lost our box incounter- 
cammo, My master wore the chain about his neck. 
Counter-oamp, a. Her, rCouNTiiB- 14 .] 

1830 Robson Brii Herald IIT, Cetmler.eamg or eamgle, 
the same as eemHlsr-cemgeade or •gobsay, 

Oounter-oarte : see Counter sb.^ 

toountav-cast. 0bs,pare-K [C 0 UKTBB- 3 .] 
An antagonistic contrivanoe or artifice. 

XS96 SsENsca P, Q,yuiiLi6 Ha can deviaa thia counter- 
east of dight. 

tCon'ntar-oft’Bter. Obs.rure-^, [f. Coun- 
VEBsb.i + Ca 8 t V. 37 .] One who casts or reckons 
with counters ; * a word of contempt for an arith- 
metician ' ( J.). 

1604 Shakb. Olb, I. i. 31 This Ceuntar-caster, Ha, in good 
time, must Us Lieutenant be. 

CoimterKiause t see Countbb* 9 . 
Counter-oaTeat ; see Counter 

Ora^atar-oeldiu. [Counter - 8 kj A layer 
of dry material fiUea in between the joists of a 


floor to denAen or prevent the pnssagn of sonad ; 

^piugging*. 

i 898 T. L. DoNAiMON HartM. SPetff, 841 Cotmter odt 
ing to be laid under thu ground floor . . and . . xtnx in with 
plaster of Para. IbBl, Counter oaQhiga tp be.. com* 
poBed of Hum, sand, aoraened sabea, and chopped hay., 
between the joists opao elate beareiu. 
Ckm'iitart^iflon.xi* 

It. eonhracasnbio (hlono) : see Counter- 3, 3, ft.] 
1 1 . Exchange of one thing against another. Obs^ 
1979 Fenton Galixiard. vi. (X599) a68 To occUple any 
place of importance . . whidi they might hold in connler- 
cliaunge, or as a pawne to haue a^ne Montpnldlan. xgBs 
ANDiicaoN Ssrm. Paules Crosse Bx TnflqtM^ or emue 
Gounterchange with the Marchaunt or Usttier. 1803 Hol- 
land Plutareh*s iter, QS4 Conoeruiag eounterchange of 
goods. 183a R, Jehmeis Kisttd^ i Cgadme, 104 In 
counterchange . . of Uie Come . . transported into forreo 
Countries, there is yearely brought into France, etc. . 
Phillips ed. Kersey), Camiler^hat^, a mutual Exchange 
made between t%ro Parties by Compact or Agreement. 

t b. Equal or equivalent return ; requital, reci- 
procation. Ohs. 

tfiU T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Aead. i. 407 The 
Romanes, being unwilling that he [l^rrhus] Should excell 
them i n any kinde ofbeneffcence . . sent him as many prisoners 
of his for a counter-change. 1990 SPENSsa F, Q, 111. lx. s8 
But Paridell sore bruiied with tlm blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge to tcorse. a i68x Fulleb iForthies (zSso) 
1. 405 In eounterchange whereof (kind entertidnment] he 
then . . flatly arrested his host. 

t2. Transposition. Ohs, [Cf. CouNTEBOBAjrQE 

19B9 PuTTBNHAM Sh£. Ptusit ifu xix. (Alb.) 1X7 Anli- 
metauole or th«Counterchenge,a figure whidi takes a couple 
of words to play with in a vene, and by msJdng them to 
chaunge and shift one into others place they do verypretUv 
exchange and shift the sence.. t8n Pbacham ComgS. Geni, 
ad. (1634) X03 Hath not Muaacke her figures, the same which 
Khetonauef What is a Revert but her Antistro|dief .. her 
counterchange of points. Antimetabole's Y 
t b. Alternation. Ohs, 

i8m T. FTTCHBiBEaT Agdl. 33 a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good ft bad sui^esse in the warres betwyxt 
Kim Henry the sixt and King Eduvird the fourth. 

o. {counter-change,) A change which is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

s8ao L. Hunt Indicalitr No. 07. (1800) 1 . 0x4 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-change in the ai^arauceof Procria. 
Coimterohailge lkau:DtM,tjri*nd 3 ), u. fad. 
F. conlrechanger { i 6 th c.) » It. conimamnan 
(Florio) : see Counter- t.] 
tl. trans. To exchange against or for another. 
1998 Flobio, CoHiracmnbmre^ to eounterchange. 1803 
— Montaigne 1. xxxviii. (1630) xao Who doth not 
willingly chop and counterchange his health, his ease, yea, 
and his life for glorie? X848 J. Hall Poems 08 (T.) Then 
shall aggmfidix’d love confess . . That hearts can eae’ly 
counter-changed be. 

2. To change to the opposite (posidon, state, 
or quality) ; to cause to exenange places, qualities, 
etc. ; to transpose. 

18x3 K. C Table Algh, (ed. 3) ComUerckamge. to change 
againe. X664 Powee Ex^. Philos, 111. x68 You snail see the 
Stone to Counterchange ite Situation, and thoee sequatorial 
parts of the Magnet, which before respected tho East, shall 
DOW wheel about, and fix themselves in the West a s88e 
Butleb Rem, (1759^ II. x«4 When they are counterchanged 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. 

b. cdfsol, or intr. To chan^ places or parts, 
s^x SiB F. Palgbavb Norm, pEng. I. 85 contract- 
ing sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsefa, 
Louis in Roman. 

3, Her, To interchange or reverse the tinctures : 
to give (a charge) the same tinctures as the field 
(when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
e.g, colour comes upon metal, and metal upon 
colour. See Codntebchanokd. 

1884 Boutbll Heraldry Hist, p Pog, xv. %o, <ed. 3) 194 
William counter-changes the tinctures. xEBa Cussanb Her, 
3) 8a When a Roondle is counterchanged, it loaeBitsdla- 
iinctive name. 

b. transf, and fig. To interchange, to chequer. 
16x4 SYLVESTEa BethnUds Rescue iv. 54 Har Ivory Nack 
Rubias and Saphirs counter-chang’d in chack. syaS R. 
North Mem, Juueuh (1846) 30 Countezcbancing harsh and 
mild ooDsonanoea. 1830 Tennyson /frwA. Nis, 84 A sudden 
splendour . . counterchanged The level lake adtb diamond- 
mots Of dark and bright. 1890 — In Mem, Ixxxix. x 
wltdi-elms that eounterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 
with duak and bright. 1884 Realm aa June 7 The cognate 
Teutoaa. who eounterchange the debatable border between 
Denmark and Oennany. 

tCoimtRroha^iigMble, Oh, [f, prec. 
+ -able.] Liable to or characterized by connter- 
change, reciproention, alternation, or transposition. 
Hence Oo«Bterolia*afmihlMLMNR, Contor- 
dUFUffuntoly adv, 

1803 Camdeh Rsm, 170 And eounttfchaiiEiabW writta in 
thaAmut, Aler,aiidnitheSablea,Albv0. ■8 b8T. Gaim- 
roao A Warbetk in Select, Hart, Mise, (xypaldp Sufajlect to 
the.. mutability of the world, (xmnterchuigeableiim cf 
times, and inconitaacy of peopla* 1899 Fouaa CA Hist. 
IL Roll Baitet Ahbey 171 Than Englaiid and Fiance oMy 
be said to have bom coantenfliangeably each othase Natives. 
1871 Oaxw AmeCt, Plastts l v. | 4 The B atna l aotant , . 
consisting of several piece* ; yet thoseln divers Kotmdi, end, 
all with a oounterchangeeble respect to each otW* 

Ooant«rehlUlg«d (kan>nt»i^’nd 8 d ),//4 a. 
AUo 6 ooikt«r-i [£ m piM. -lo.] 


/Or. Of a ahai|c (m a field «f twa Hnetme^ : 
Having the tiaeUNe ef the field learned i tnea- 
YBntod* 


Faucooi volants, and a oi^hottadd dufsai»te,^esnfara- 
chan^ of the flelde. 

1. 11. V. (17431 58 The Arms of th« IMotes Of Wales - . hSar, 
quarterly, miws and or, four Lions MSaitt utardant yom- 
ter*cliaxiged. 1884 Bootell Horwtdrg AfwA 
(ed. 3) t8s. 

b. transf, (In quot. ifl48«>cbeqttmd). 

1848 HBaaicx^M^., * is ike RsmZdf^f/ jThoM 
counter-changed taobieB In tha ayra, Hie sun oiMoe aSl;* sN 
of one colour are. s88t Nbalb Nates Meet, xal A drtM| of 
red or green moreen, .open In firont, bound round the pkm 
and aims with countar-ebanged green or red doth- 

vhi, sb, [fi M preq* 4- 
-iNO 1.] The action of the verb CounCRRCBAnuii ; 
sfee. in Her. prec). 

1986 Fbrne BIom, Centrie u. tos An Impaling of tho 
armea of thia lady with the Kings, with a oounleraianglng 
of them, by the fesse or vmbUique point of the sheeld. sflio 
Guillim Heraldry v. U. (1660) 365 CounteKhanginc or 
Transmutation b an Intermixture of severaU Motalls or 
colours both in field and charge occasioned by the 09|Msl- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition. t88i d/dmawM 
18 Apr, S3X/3 We know no other (instanoe] where double 
cmterchanginx has been effected* 

OoimtevoinWgR(kau*ntUit]kad 3 ),j^ 4 . [Couvo 
TIB- 3 .J A ebaree brought in oppodtion to on* 
other, or against tne accuser. 

1706 PHiuars (ed. Kersey)^ Cetmier^kaege, a Charg* 
brought against an Aocuaer, i7« in Bailbv. i 8|8 Kahb 
Afrt, Ej^I II. xiL tap Now comas the accui^ with 
def^ceand( 


ilTt Fauxai mtn, Hitt, iv. 


X35 stoist The idleness ofsuch charges saay be measured by 
the counterebane of Celsue. 

OowtRVOMrgR (kanmtoiitjk’jdg), v. [Coun- 
ter- I, after F. ctmlrecharger (in Co^.).] tram, 

^ To bring a change against (aa accuser), f ‘I'o 
oppose with a contra^ chaii^ or Injunction (oAr.). 
o. To charge contrariwise. 

e6xi CoToa., Cemireekargtrt to oounterokazge; to Inter, 
chanM burthena, or accusations. s8ta-9 Fr. Hall Cm. 
fear/?., O, T, xxi. viil, If a Persian Jaw might not ba ra- 
veraed, yet it might be oountercharged. 1883 Laagm, Mag, 
III. 183 lotereated . . in the passing topics of the hour . * 
no less than in the larger concerns that oounterchaive our 
lives. 


ConmtvrolMmii* oonutar-dubnoifi tb, 
[Counter- loa, 3.] Anything that counteracts, 
or neutralizes the iufluence of, a charm ; a counter- 
acting or opposing charm. 

s8os Holland Puny II. 600 A collar of Ambra beads 
worne about tba neck of yong infanis, is. .a counterefaarme 
for witchcraft and sorceiie. xTsg Pont Odyss, x. 463 Now 
touch'd by counter-charms, they change agen, Ana stand 
mdostic, and recall’d to men. 1830 scott Demeetel, lx. 
336 Dimwinc blood. .as the moat pcwerful counter-charm. 
fig, 1839 Quables EmH. iv. xv. 154 My griars too great 
for smiling eyes To cure, or ooumercharms to exordte. syas 
Swirr Poemst IFouf But, to this parchment let tho 

Drapler Opp^ hia QounterKibarm of paper. x88s Ooldw. 
Surru Leet, g Ass, 45 In whose love jie finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life. 

CoimtRSCbum (kan>ntei|tJfl'Am), v« [Coun- 
ter- I.] trans. To countcxact or neutralize the 
influence or effect of (a charm or spell) ; to affect 
with an opposing charm. 

1984 R. dJscov, IVitcker. xui. xxx. 078 Then you 
may aeeme to countercharme it (a hat] and rwaliver it, to 
his aatisfaction. 1850 BsHLown Tkisgh. x. xxv. 1B0 I'l 
counteicharm thy apella a 1887 Cotton Ode to Hoge (T.), 
Seducing Hope. .1 now caa countercharm thy apell. 
Cfounterohaok, oouatov^obebk (kon-n- 
tai|t/ek), sb, [Counter- 3, s.] 

1 1. A * check*, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 
xetam for anoth^. Ohs, 


1999 Primer in Priv, Prayers <x8sz) 47 , 1 became es a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth. 
1800 Shaks. A , y . L. V. iv. 84 If againe, it was not well 
cut, he wold say, 1 lie: thu m call^ the oounter-checke 
quarrelsome, Phillips (ed. Kerseyk Cemmier<heck^ a 
(insure made upon a Reprover. 

2. A check that opposes or arrests the course of 
anything. 

iggg Shaks. yedMit. i. 004 Who painefuUy. .Kane brought 
a counter-checke before your gates. 0847 N, Bacon Dw, 
Cent, Eng, 1. Ixvil (1739) 168 These Inquests . . soon iiiet| 
with a countercheck from the Law, 1749 F. Smit»( Voy, 
Disc, N, IV, Pass. II. 6$ Suddenly there came a violent 
oounterdieck of Tide from the South West. 1818 Riaav 
ft Sr. Entomel, (iG^dl.eza The evil that we sufferfo oftert 
a countercheck whkn restrains us from greater evil, sisa 
I.nTON Eugene ri. l vii, There is no counter-check to wa 
emotiona. 

8 . A chock that operates against or controls 
a check. 

■Sm Lyxll Prim, GeoL IL 133 Tha checka and oounter- 
checks which nature has appointM to pnsasvo the balaaoe 
of power amongst spedes. 1840 TBNHVaOH Tme Voices 300 
Many things perplex. With motions, checks, and counter- 
ikeckt. 18^ Standard xs June 3/9 There onskt to have 
been check and counter cneck,' and the iflehea even of a 
responsible person xrould have been atoned for by the vigi* 
lance of others. 

ComiterdlLROk (kanintaiitje'k). u. Also oozm- 
ter-ohook, (7 oonhor-oliiook). [Couimm- i,J 
t L tmns. To ^ check rebuke, or reprove eiuier 
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in reply to a rebnlce or taunt, or at an expreuion 
of opposition. Obs, 

S5^ P1.EMIN0 CMtH, HoUtuhfd 111 , xvd>(x Hymincui 
d«oi«th his good will . . notwithstanding t)iana hath so 
countef'chccked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
yeur commandement. 1590 Creenk Never too late (1600) 
(A Hee tooke the wall of the young noble man, which 
Seruilius takinj; in disdain, countvrcheckt with this frump, 
sad [see CouNTEUcuECKiNC below]. 

a. 'Jo check or arrest by counteraction. 
i5{to l/ODGX Eupkuee Gold, Leg. Ded., Every humorous 
pmsion cuuntercheckt with a sturme. 1598 J Dickknsom 
Green in Caw. (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt by a barre of earth. s6ii Speed Hut, Gt, 
Brit, X. i. 13 His Maiesty .. with his owne hand wrote to 
counter-checke his former Warrant, a 1649 Dbumm. op 
Hawth. Crm^e Wka (1711) laa As it there were a 

secret opposition in fate, .to . . center check all our devices 
and proposala 1861 Grbslxy Eophron tjr N. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and counierchecked. 
Hence Oounterohe okins ppi. a, 

1998 Mucedorut Introd. In Hast. DddsleyVll, ^03 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trulL 

Counterohe*oky, a. Her, « Cou ntbroomfoitt. 

i6st Plorio, Conirascnccato, counterponie or counter* 
checkte in armorie. 

Counter- cheer, etc. ; see Coonteu-. 

Coonter-ohaTroned, Coimtar-o]ie*T- 

rpny, Her, [CouBTKR- I4d; cf. F. contre^ 
chevronni {contrechevermnSy i4tlt c. in Godefroy’).] 
Of a shield ; Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons bein^r of alternate tinctures. 

« 7 * 7 -S* Champers Cycl. r. v. Chevron, A coat is said to 
be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of 
chevroni^ of colour and metal. ^ CottMierckevroned, is when 
it is so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and vice 
versm, 1730" 6 Bailev {folio). Counter Chetffwted, a shield 
Chevronny, or parted by some line of partition. 1830 
Robson JifriV. Hemid III, Counter-ekeverouny. 

Counter* Christ, Antichrist i see Counter- io. 
t Oon'nteroipliav, sb, [ad. F. emtnehi/n 
(Cotgr.) It. contraciferay Sp. eontraeifrax see 
Counter- 8.] A cipher that answers to and ex- 
plains another ; the Icey to a cipher. 

IS^ Florio, Contraci/cra, a countercifer, a cifer that doth 
answer another, i6si CoixiR., Contrechifre, a counter- 
cypher; a note explanatorie of particular cyphers. 1651 
L\fe Father Sarpt (1676) 70 Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found, .with Ciphers and Counterciphers. 
So t Ootiiitaxol*plier V. [ad. obs. F. contrechifrer 
' to answer cyphers with cyphers ; also, to expound 
cyphers’ (Cotgr.), It. cenlraeiftrare (Florio).] 
toil Florio, Cmtraci/erare, to countercipher. 

CoU'nteroite, V, rare^K [Counter- i ] 

tram. To cite in opposition or to tne contrary. 

sSao Bp. Hall Hon, Mar, Clergy 1. xiv, Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St. Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must l«e forced to countercite him once more. 

Cou'nter-olad’m, oou'iiterolaixii, sh, 

[Counter- 3 ] A claim set up against another ; a 
claim set up by the defendant in a snit. 

1876 County Court Rules Order xxxvi. r. ss a , Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish his counterclaim, he may 
be ordered to pay . . costs. s88o Muirhbad Gaius Dinst 
491 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of all 
counter claims of whatever sort. 

OoiL:nter-elai*m, ooii*nterolai v, 

[Counter- i.J Irans. Toclnim as against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintiff ; absci, to put in a 
counter-claim. 

s88i Times 33 July 6/4 The defendant, .counter-claimed 
for a false and fraudulent raisrej^sentation by the plaintiff. 
X884 Times a A;^r. 437/3 The defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and counter-claimed the sum of 141. jd, xSu 
Standard is June a/5 The Defendant counterclaimed toe 
the return of c a-tain papers. 

Cou-nter-olai'maAt. [f. prcc. and Claim- 
ant,] One who sets up a counter-claim. 

1870 [see Counter-claim 1883 Sir C S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Re/. XLIX. 380/z, 1 am not ^uite sure 
whether . . a counter-claimant before the decree is not an 
actor to some extent. 

t Ckm^ntaroleft. obs, rare-K [Counter- 
6 b.] « CoUNTERFIBRURB. 

S638 A Read Ckirurg, xxii. 150 A fracture . . much 
distant from the wounded part, is ^led..Contrafissura, a 
countercleft. 

Coil«*llter-clO'Okwisa, and adv. [Counter 
prep. 4 * Clook + -wise.] In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

1888 [see Clock-wise r.v. Clock lA* n]. 1890 C. A 

Young Rlem, Astron, | 34. x6 All the stars ap^^r to move 
in concentric circles around a point near the Pole-star, re- 
volving counterclockwise as we look towards the north. 

Cou'ntar-olont. [Counter- + Clout-nail.] 
A nail with a large head flat above like a clout- 
nail but bevelled below so as to be counter-sunk in 
an iron plate, etc. 

idij^Casseirs Techn. Rduc. IV. iy/si different kinds 
of nails, .such as clasp, clout, counter-clout [etc]. 

Gountar-ooi'nedv pPi* Her, ? Ohs, [tr. 
med.L. contraconAtus ; cT. Counter- 14 d., Coin 
sb. a and Coned ppl, a. i.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of moM of alternate tinctures, the ‘ coins ' 
or apices of which meet in the centre of the shield. 

1386 Ferns Bias, Centrie axa Those blaxonnen « . which 
would haue the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot be. x8so Guiluh Heraldry v. L (x66o) 363 


Coats coAHSting of Gyronnes are of old Blaconcra termed 
counter-coyned, for that the Coynes or comers of their 
contrary or different colours do all meet in the center of the 
Shield. 

CoiinteMO*loared,///. //ifr. fCouNTEii- 
14 d.] Having the opposite parts of diilerent tinc- 
tures; counter^angeo. 

t57B Bossbwsll Armorie ii. 36 b, This chevron [reversed] 
may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter- 
coloured. 1586 Fernk Blits Gentrie soa You sayd euen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. STsej-^x Chambers Cycl, h. v. CotUrt^bend, 

So GownterooToiirlng vbl, sb. 

X985 Fbrne Bias. Gentrie 003 Of the signification of 
counter colouring. 

Counter-oommand : see Counter- 3. 
f Oounter-eompaiiion. Obs.-^ [Counteb- 
8.] He against whom one is matched in contest. 
(In Grafton eounter-paniorC), 

1548 Hall Ckron. 107 b. For though my horse fayled me, 
surely 1 will not fayle my countercomnaignions. [xgftB 
Grafton Ckron. II. 670 Counter-panion. j 

Counter - oomp6tltlon» -complaint, etc.: 
see Countkr-. 

t Connter-coiiipoiiad, ppl a. Her, Ohs, 
[Counter- 14.J «next. 

1573 B088CWE1.L Armorie 11. 40 In cbeife d'Or and Sable 
countercomponed. Tbys cheife is. .of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore in no wi<e maye bee called Checkey. x6io 
Guillim Herakiryx, v. (x6xi) iB A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [ 1 . e.] compounded of these two colours 
coil n ter ly placed. 1737 Bbadlkv Fam, Diet, s. v. 

CounteiNCOm^ny (kauintaik/lmpda-ni), a. 
Her. Also -oompond, -ee. \pL.Y , conlre-componi \ 
see Counter- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry (1679' 19/1 Note that Counter- 
compony conAisteth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more. X730-6 Bailey (folio). Counter Com/onody Counter 
Comf^one, Counter Cotn/ony. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, 4 Po/. xxxi. (ed. 3)460 A feKse counter-componde or 
and sa. x88a Cusbans Iter, iv. (ed. 3) 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to be Counter-Compony ; if more 
than two. Chequd. 

Counter-condemnation, etc. : see Counter-. 
t Counter-copy. Obs. rate—^, [Counter- 8.] 
A copy which is the counterpart of another. 

*7*8 tr, PoHcirollus* Rerum Mem. II. xiv. 365 A way of 
writing, which he thought to be imposstble to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had bad a Counter-Copy of it. 

Counter-oouohant, -oourant. Her, \ see 
Counter- 14. 

Coil-n.ter-001l*p4 Fencing, [ad. F. 

contre-coupi,^ A riposte made by means of a 
coupd. 

x88o W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) iii. 6s 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupd, just 
at the end of the other’s parry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coupdji 

t Con'XLtar-oonrse, sb. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 
A course that runs cuaiiter to another or to the 
proper course. 

x6oi ? Marston Pasquil 4 Kath. i. 303 Why should you 
runne an Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion T 
x 638 Rouse Heav, Univ. Pref, To turn men back more 
willingly from this Counter-course. , 
t Con’XLter-conrsOp v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 

1 . trans. To treat with an opposite course or a 
return course (of meat\ 

R. Harvey PI. Perc, a His heauie friends . . haue 
counter coursd him with messes somewhat boat of the spice. 

2 . inir. To course or run in opposite directions. 
Hence Oou nter-oouraing ppl, a, 

1657 T. Haak in Spurgeon Treas. Hav, Ps. cxU. 113 The 
intermeddling, countercoursing thoughts. 

t Oounteroo'seils V. Obs. rare'~^, [Coun- 
ter- I.] trans. To cozen or cheat in return. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xx. (x63a>43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, let them endevour 
to countercosin their fantasie. 

Couutsr-oraft;^ -ory, etc- : see Counter-. 
CoTl'literarOiMp v. ran, [Counter- i.] 
To cross in contrary directions. 

x6si COTOR., Contretraversani, Countercrossing, counter- 
trauersing. s88e Macm. Mag, XLV. 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black. With currente countercronaed. 
t Coil*]lter-or08Sf isdv, Obs, [f. Counter 
adv. 4 Cross.] In a cross and contrary direction. 

1670 Brooks (rks. (1867) VI. 74 Such run counter-cron 
to divine commands. 1675 — Gold. Key ibid. V. 34 This 
opinion, .runs counter-cron to all those thirteen arguments. 
X689 T. Plunkkt Char. Gd, Commander b8 Encounter 
Counter-marchers, and they’ll soon Run Counter-Cron into 
confusion. 

+ Oountercuff. Obs. [Counter- 3.] A cuff 
or blow given in return, or to parrv another. 

»s»» (iitZ\ A Countercuffe given to Martin Junior by 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill orEnglande 
CavaUero. Bovs IVks. 336 For Christ doth urge most, 
ii is writteny whereas the Pope by way of countercuffe, as 
Antichrist . . maintaineth ordinances unwritten. 1904 E. 
Ward Dissent. Hypocr. 3 His lofty Hymn to th’ Wooden- 
Ruffl Was to the Law a Counur-Cuff. 

t Con'ntav-oiL'iuiiag. Obs, [Counter- 3 4 
Cunning.] (Seeqnots.) 

s6xs Cotgr., Contr^msssy counter-cunning, deceiuing of 
the deceiuer. 1706 Pif illim (ed. Kereeyh Cosmiercunmstgy 
Subtiltyus'd by the adverse Party, i^x in Bailey. 


tCoiint6rcU*»ettlMI. Obs, rarg-\ [See 
next and -ENOifii Cf. eoncurreme^ ecnettmnt.} 
A running counter. 

1643 HEEUtAsuw, Feme 33 By way of a countercurrence 
and resistance. 

Cou'ntav-ou rreBt. sb, [f. Counter- 3, 6. 
Cf. ¥. centre couram sb.j An opposite current 

X684 T. Burnet Tk, Earth 1 . ise They suppos’d one 
current upon the surface, .and under it at a certain dqxth a 
counter-current. 1853 Kane Grinnelt Ex/, iv. (1856) 39 
The great counter-current, which in the North Atlantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 O. Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 
x» Currents and counter-currents eddied, .in her mind. 

CoimterCll*rreilt| [Cf. prec.] Running 
counter or opposite. Also Coukteb-coubant. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. a8x Sometimes their course is 
directly opposite, or counter-current. 1830 Robson Brit, 
Herala 111 . Gloss., Countercurrent, .nxming in contrary 
directions. 

Counter-dance, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
cree : see Counter-. 


Counter-debruieed, a. Her . : see Derbuised. 
CoiL*nt6r-deed. taw. [Counter- 3; cf. 
F. contredettre, in this sense.] (See quot.^ 
iTsy-sx Chambers Cycl.y Counter.deedy a secret writing, or 
a private act, either b^ore a notary, or under a privy-scal ; 
which destroyiL changes, annuls, or alters, some more 
solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted, x^ in Wharton Law Lex, ^ 

Counter - defender, -demand, etc. : see 
Counter-. 


Ooii*]it6]>diapa:80n. A/mj. [Counter- 13.] 
An organ-iftop an octave lower in pitch than the 
O’clinary diapason. 

xBss .Seidll Organ 94 Large orjgians have sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason eight feet and one sixteen 
feet, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 
di^ason. 

vOnmter-die. [Counter- 8 ] The upper die 
of a stamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the r3ief parts of the die. In mod. Diets. 

Counter-difficulty, -dig, etc. : see Counted-. 

Coumterdike. [Counter- 8b] A second or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 


(as in the Netherlands), which limits the area of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river-dike. 

*777 Watson Philip II (x8m) 401 The confederates sC 
LiUo could, by opening the dyke of the Schcld, lay nil the 
ground under water between Lillo and the counterdyke, 
while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into that part of the plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp. 

Coii:&ter-di80nga*ge« V. Fencing, [ad. F. 
contre digager to disengage at the same time as the 
adversary.] To disengage and make a thrust or 
lunge 08 the adversary changes the engagement. 

X889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
7 'o counter-disengage on a change from quarte to tierce. 
Ibid. 6a I 4. 

Hence ConxitGr-dlEaagagG, -meat sbs. ,the action 
of doing this ; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s (Tisenragement. Also b. A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. 

X889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm Libr.) ii. 49 A 
disengage is made by quitting one line fur another. A 
counter-disengage, on the contrary, is made in the same 
line ; the movement, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed. Ibid. ii. 48 Simple attacks are those which are 
preceded by no feint. There are four : the straight thrust, the 
disengagement, the coupd, and the counter-disengagemenL 

tCoumterdUti'not, <*• Obs. [app. after It. 
eontradistinto (Florio 1598) : see Coumtebdibtin- 
OUISH.] « Contbadistinut. 

x66a H. Mors PkVos. Writ. Pref Gen. (17x3) x^ The 
Essential Notion of a Spirit. . is immediately counterdistinct 
to Matter. s68o — Apocal. A/oc, ass The . . Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Wantonness. 

t Coumtordisti'aotioa- Obs. -Contradis- 


TINOTION. 

s6ix Florio, CeMfnuf£r//M/f(3fi#, a counterdistlootlon. i6m 
H. More Antid. Atk. 1. iii. (17x3) 13, 1 say ftilly and 
solutely Perfect, in counterdistinction to such Perfection as 
is not full and absolute. x6Bi — Exp, Dan, vi. eay By 
Many we do not understand a certain number in counter- 
distinction to All. 

tCou^atosdiflti'&nisk, v, Obs. [Coun- 
ter^ i.] <^C0NTBAD1BT1N0U1BH. Hcuce CoU:nt6r- 
diatluguialied ppl a. 

161s Florio, Contradistinguertyto distinguish aCjUnst, to 
counterdistinguish. 164B T. White Smoak BotetnL Pit 35 
It [stony ground] Is counterdistlnguished to ^[ood, ground. 
a x68e Sir T. Browne Tracts 148 Counterdistinguishli^ it 
unto the Idtotismus Pranclcus. lyw A Gordon Mentis 
Amphith, X79 The counterdistinralshed Lettere are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. 

t C<m:atds-divi‘de, [Con*. 

TBR- 1 J - COHTJUIHTID*. 

t6e8 Br. J. Kino 5 Nov. 5 The counterdivided 

members of this diuision. 

Countor-dootrlna, -dogmatlBm, etc.: see 
Counter-. 

Oou*at6r-drai]i. [Counter- 8.1 (See quot.) 

Mke-yd Gwilt Eneycl. Arehit. Gloss., Counter Drain, a 
dhdo parallel to a canal or embanked water-couiie, for 
collcotttig the soakoge water by the side of the canal or 
embankment to a cnfveit or arched drain under the canav 
by which it is conveyed to a lower leveL 
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tOeontMNdnmr,*. Oh. rcoram* i.i 

tPWis. (Seequot.) 

th« eo^ng ft d«il^ or panting, t»y neftfu of ft Baft 
litMft doth, ftn oM pftpw, or othor tnuuipaiMic nukttftr .. 
SoMUm ^ on gli«ft^ 5 |, b BAitftv 

(vd. II). tm 

tOoratmMft, sf. Oh, 

TKB- A plan, 1 ‘ 

t 6 dft WAftNBIt A», 
bat Suruiuor Sonno 0 

RiAiulio had. . vnto nowo, maugor whotnoouiw couiitordrifti^ 


r0r$^\ rCouir- 


t OOQUttvdjfift, V, Oh. rvrg^K [f. prec.] 
/mm. To plan, plot, or contrive (anjrthlng) in 
oppoiitlon. 

lOM Wainkb Ali. Em. Epit.(i6i9> 374 Whotfoouor hath 
be«n at ftnvtitno counterdrifted, a truo title in a knewoe 
deitcent hath euermore proued a preuailing Afgument. 

t Oonmterdwa'ller. Obs. rari-\ [Coun- 
tebf 6.] A dweller on the oppoeite side ; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same lati« 
tnde, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

*S 5 » Racoftoft C/M/. Ktwwl. (1556) 95 Anticthonet or 
Coanterdwellers, haue like timee of the day, but not of the 
year. 

Oounter-eaxth. [Codnteb- 8 : a transl. of 
Gr. dorix^wy, f. dvrf over against, opposite + 
the earth.] An opposite or secondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system : cf. Antichthok. 

sd57 Whbwbll /f/si. Induct. Se. I. sa They auertcd that 
there was an antichtfum^ or counter-oarth. sg^ Oeors 
Plato I. i. 13 [see Antichthon]. i88i S. P. Ali.ivnb tr. 
Zeller's Pre^ocraiic Philos. I. 430 The earth always turns 
Che same side to the counter-earth and the oentrai nra. 

Cowntar-aiamant. [Coukter- 6, 9 ] An 
opposite element. So Oowntev-eUme'SLtal a. 

sBay G. S. Pabes Sac. Cal. Prophecy 111 . axi The 
Virginity of the x44iOoo Saints is the counter-element to the 
Unchastity of the Great Harlot. Ibid. 111 . ao8 The name 

i ehovah . . is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 
Ir. Made) counter-elemental to the Name Aposatis, 

Coiitntar-aiiiba*ttlad,///.<s. Her. [Coun- 
ter- 14.] Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

iWg Boutbll Man. Heraldry 7^ Brettess/e^ counter- 
embattled. having Battlements facing both ways, lEEs 
CussANs Her. iv.ied. 3164 When a Peas, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
raguld. it must be blason^ as Embatilsd-couMier^tnbajl^ 
tled^ or Poieni-coun/er-^tentt as the case may be. 
Counter-embowed, Her . : see Counter- 14. 
Oon nter-axui'iiiBl, sb. TCounter- 6 : after 
F. ccntre'imail.\ The enamel of the reverse or 
lower side of an enamelled plate. 

Hence OoiLmt«MiLR*iii«lt v. [cf. F. emtre^im^ 
aitler], to enamel on the back as well as the 
front. 


187s XJeb Diet. Arts II. eje When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled. It hhould be chaived with leM enamel, 
as, when exposed to heat, the enamerdraws up the gold to 
itself, and makes the piece convex. 

Counter-energy, -engine, etc. : see Counter-. 
Connterer (kau*nt^rnI^. Boxing, [f. Coun- 
ter w.l 5 + -ER 1.] One who counters. 

1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing x 66 The answer to this 
cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 
counterer. 

Cou'nteivamilio- Her, [Counter- 14: 
cf. F. contre-hermine.l The reverse of ermine; 
» Ermines. 

Chambebs Cyr/., Ceunterarmirre. See the article 
Ermines, [s. v. Ermines. .Ihe French, .havenosuch term ; 
but call this black powdered with white, contrv-efmine ; as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of ermine.) 

Counter-eBoalloped « Countrb-8oalloped. 
tOoil*ntar-6Bp»li«r. Obs. Also oontr* et- 
palierie, oontragpRlUeT, oontrA-eEpnller. [ad. 
F. contre-es^ier: see Counter- 6, 8 and Espa- 
lier.! A lower espalier parallel to an ordinary 
espalier or to a fruit wall. 

1638 Evblvn Er. Card. (1675) 14 The counter espalier, is 
a hedge which forms all the walkes and allies of the garden. 
1675 In Phil. Trarts. X. 373 Such fruit as agrees best for 
Contrespalllers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit, 
tyso-g in Bailey <folio), Contra-esfidier, itji* (voU II.) 
Centr* espalier. 

Oou'ntar-e^Tidenoa. [Counter- 3.] Evi- 
dence tending to refute or rebut other evidence. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. x. 34 Sense it self detects its more 
palpable deceits a Counter-evidence. iSsg Bbmtham Hoi 
Paul 89. sf8g Sib E, Fey in Lena Rep. 99 Ch. Div. 094 
The finding was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 
produced was therefore conclusive. 

Oountar-exoitemant, -exaroiaa, -axplana- 
tion, -aapoatiiUbtiont etc.: see Codnter-. 
Oou'ntar-axpoai'tioa. Mm. [Counter- 3.] 
(See quot.) 

1869 OusBLBv Cormierf, xxUI. x 8 o The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced 1 ^ 
allowing the answer to lead, follows by the suMect. It 
only Implies thst the subject and Answer ehftnge places. 

Oouiitar-axtatiudon. Surg. [Counter- d : 
cf. F. eon/re'extomim^ * The pulling or holding 
of the upper part of a oroken lunbt or of a dislo- 
cated Joint, towards the trunk, while extension b 


Mug emplo:M with the lower part' (Meyne 
Bsefis, i8fe) ; see EtriNgioN i h. 

il^ Banroao Stsmt^t Poeket'^ viU. (ed. ■) sos By ex- 
tfti^ftiid flonnter^tensioia by Jsdt towels or shests. 

So ContalgMBba'aA o., -utg vbl. sb. 
ifial tj. SBftiBAirr] tr. T» Whltds P^i^. J4 Bodies 

would not be eoiioier«extended with such a Mumitude. 
<874 Knioirr />dr/. Meek, a v. Cosmter^xtenshn Appeh 
ra/rtst It consists oi..ft oounter-extending band attach^ to 
the bM-lieaidl 

tOm*tttaBAMa,a. Obs. [Countir-i.] tram. 
To face in opposition* 

tyai CiBBBa Domble Gatlamt it, Sure she has a mind to 
counterface me, and not know me too. 

Oounter-fhiood, Her , « Countrb-ei88Rd. 

1830 in RoasoH BrU. .^me^rill. Ciess. 

Counter-Dgott ^fhUaoy, etc.: see Counter-. 
Oounterflaote, -ly> obs. var. Countirfiit, 

-LT. 


t Coimt«xfis*otarB. Obs.rare‘’K Alteration 
of Countrrpeitdre, after L. fastUred 

N. Bagok Disc. GevL Eng. 11. xvt. (1739) 84 Money 
. .imbased by Counterlacture, Clipping, Washing, &c, 
OounterfhlBaiioe,Yar.CouNTBBPRi8ANOE, Obs. 
CounterfhltCOi -faiot, -fate, -fhsrte, -feot, 

etc., obs. ft. COUNTEBFRIT. 


Ooiin*t6r»£ia:ller. Spinning. [Counter- 84* 
Fallbb.] In a cotton-spinning machine or mule, 
ft wire which passes Mneath the yarns, when 
pressed down by the bller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also attrib. 

1836 UiB Cotton Mamt/. II. 136 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the eounterfaller. Ibid. 186 On the counter- 
failer shaft [of a muM are several segments. x866 Platt in 
Proe. Inst, Meek. Engineers ea8 The working of the two 
falter wires, a second or eounterfaller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 
puippse of taking up the slack in the threads after the 
backingoff. 1874 Casselts Teehn. Edue. IV. 396/1 To keep 
the yarn at a uniform degree of tension whilst winding . . 
was one of the most diflicwt problems . . This is now. .done 
by the * counter-fsller 

t ConmtBr-fRiSllion, a. Obs. [CoUNTER- 

10.] That goes against the fashion ; anti-fashion. 

id7a WvcHBELBv Love in Wood i. i, lliis counter-fashion 
brother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 

Countorfayture, bad obs. f. Counterfeiter. 

t Ooil*3ltav-fe6:d| Obs. [Counter-!.] tmm. 
To feed in return. 


xdS9 Lovblacb Poems (1864) 131 Since you maintain HU 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

tOountarfaiiMloe. Obs. Alsod-feBaunoe, 
7 -fe8-, -faia-, -fayumod. [ad. F. eontrefaisance, 
f. eontre/aisont, pr. pple. of emtrefaire to counter- 
feit : see next and -ancb.] The action of counter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

x«9o Spknsbb F. Q. l viiL 49 Uuessa, when her borrowed 
light Is laid away, and countenesaunce knowne* a 1641 Br. 
Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. 384 All was hypocrisio and counter- 
feisance. S64Z Maistbeton Serm. xo What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude the sense. sBAHsMteComm. Matt. 
xxvii. (1868) vjdx He scorns that such base counterfaUance 
should be found in his followers. 


Counterfeit (kawntaifit, a. {pa. pple.) 
and sb. P^orms : 3-6 ooimtrofet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-fhyt.e, 6 -feiot; 4-5 oo&trefet(e, 5-5 -faytCe, 
-faiot, -fait ; 6 Sc. oontrafiait ; 3 oontirfet, 6 oon- 
terfait, etc. ; 5-7 oownter-, ooimtir-, oountyr- 
fet^e.etc.; 4-7 ooimterfet, -fete, -feet, 5>6fett(e, 
5-7 -feyt(e, -fayt(e, -faltCe, -falot, 6 -feiot, 
-feot(e, -feitflit, etc., 6-7 -feat, etc., 7 -fttte, 6- 
•fell. [a. OF. eonire/etf •fait, po. pple. of centre^ 
faire - Pr. cen/ra/ar. Cat. con/rafer^ It. eoft/rajfare, 
f. L. type eontr&’faeirs to make in opposition or 
contrast, hence, in opposing imitation. {Contra* 
/actio, setting in opposition or contrast, occurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.L.). In Fr., 
from the 14th c., often spelt /aict after L., whence 
in Eng-, in 1 5-1 6th c. /aict, /ect.\ 
t A. M pa. pple. Obs. 

1 1 . Made in imitation of that which is genuine ; 
imitated, forged : see the verb. Obs. 

[lags Britton i. v. f 14 Deners countrefets a nostro 
monee.] (see C^vkterpbit v. ib]. 1393 Cower 

Coe/, 1 . kgs ThU letter , . Was rountnifet in suebe a wise, 
That no man shulde it mpperceive. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II. 603 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis- 
trusted. yfigx Star Chetenb. Cases 1 Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit by some yqung counterfeiter. 

1 2 . Made to a pattern : fashioned, wrought Obs. 

1463 Bury Wilii (18301 si A basyn and an ever of laten 

cownterfet tbeito. 1509 IIawrs Past. Pleas, xxxvi. xvii, 
l*heir shyppe boate curiously counterfayte. a 1947 SuaRmr 
eEnHd iv. 687 The water counterfet Like unto blacke 
Avernus lake. 

fd. Transformed in appearance, disguised. Obs. 

CX489 Caxton Seesneso/Aymm iv. too She loked a longe 
the belle. Where she saw her soniies thus countremytej 
whyohe idie khewe not. Ibid. xiv. 313 He . . dysguysed 
hymself wonderfully ..And whan he was thus toraed and 
countrefayt, etc. 

1 4 . Represented by a picture or image. Obs. 

xeBa Puttbmham Eng. Poesie in. xlx. (Arb.) rm For 
nothing can be kindly counteifalt or represented in ms ab- 
sence, but by gieat dtscietion. 


B- 

1 * Of miterial thiugi dr Made In 

imitation cf eUif *illlftAt|cMl^ not 

genuine ; made of iomnor ot baie materialt { 
spurious, sham, baae («t/. of coin). 

e S449 Pboococ Repr. l nvJI 99 If be be not but ecNtntIri 
feet goold. Bsse Palsoo. eog/s Coettcerftiyt bieep. 
reveque. tgit Ubihalob Cieerde Qfieee (tsi6> 
terfirtmooeytostedeoff^ simBanM 0 §em.Edl^* 
iv. (1675) 194A Balt, wiM . . prqivB i but a QCMmtsffint fly* 
i66fiPBPVs}>fi«ry (1879I III. 447 A fteme « .qrcnUfitti|Blle 
tortoise shell* 1709 tt 11 |e,lhki^,dalcb 

without these Counterfeit Pillars wduld be beautUbl Inm 
kind. 1717 Ladt M. W. Montaovb Lett. 11 . xjvt ge 
Of., that p^e.* they make counteiibltjewsils* dbfbjwom 
Primer Pol, Eeon. 107 It is dllHcttlc to make any counter- 
feit gold or silver. 

b. Of writings : Forged, not genuine, spurious. 

1393 Gowbs Coi/. 1 . 104 This letter counterfele The mee- 
■anger . . bare, agjn Moan Coe/kt. Tmdede Wks. 979/1 
Knowe whiche wer the verye true scripture of God, and 
which wer scriptures couatrefet. tfisg-fie Stanlbv HieL 
Philos. (1701) isa/s Psnetiui believes tbsm to be his own, 
not oounterfiilt stM Pribstlbv Loci. Hitt. iv. xxX. eR4 
To distinguish thoM that are truly ancient end seouint from 
such as are counterfeit 1897 Maueigs Ep. St. fofm tl ai To 
discern between the honest record and the counterfeh one. 
t o. Fashionetl, made after a pattern. Obs 
tgiSi Act iEdw, tv, c. 4 CountrcfeitlMseyns, ewers, haciei, 
brushes, etc. , 

2 . Of things immaterial: Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gowbb Cenf. I. 70 WI> a contrefet simplesse. Which 
hid was in a fals corage. 1938 Bale Tkre Lams 1389 
l‘hat counterfbt church standeth al by mennys tradycyons. 
a 1639 W. Whatblbv Prototypes il xxvl. (1640! 17 Thfi 
painted and counterfeit goodnesse. 1718 Freethinker No, 
39 P 5 These CounterfeitTenrours often mow. .to be Real. 
1837 J. H, Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) 1 . xiv. 003, I also 
warn you against a counterfisit earaestnesa. 

Comb, Beggar* s Petit, in Select. Head. Mise. (1793) 

X51 Count^cit-h^y, and Idle beggars, and vagabonds. 

+ b. iSisguised. Obs. 

i7aA Swift !Dni>£rr'i£e//. v, This counterfeit hand of my 
prentice is not very leg^lble. 

8. Of persons: a. That pretends or Is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun) ; 
sham, pretended. 

1530 Palsgs. S09/S Counterfayt gentylman, gentiUatre. 
1348 Hall Chron. eag This countenelgnt Heraulc. c s6oe 
Nordbn * 9 ^. Brit,t Comw. (r/eS) 31 Perkyn Werbeck. .a 
counterfeck Prince. 1667 Milton A L. rv. 1x7 Ire, emde 
and despair, Which marrd his borrow'd visage, and betrald 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. s8s3 Chalmers Serm. 
I. 4ao The counterfeit and the worthlesa Poor do a world 
of mischief to the cauM of beneficence. 

t b. Pretending to be what he it not ; false, de- 
ceitful. Obs. 

a x933 Ld. Bernbrs Huon Hv. x8z He is some counterfeyC 
varlet. 1976 Flbmino Panopl. Epist, iB A craftie, close, 
and counterfect feiow. 1603 J as. I in Ellis Oru, Lett, u 
S44 III. 80 , 1 ame also glaide of the discoverie or 7000 litle 
counterfitte Wenche. 173s BaMcsLBY Aldphr, vL | ss 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 


1 4 . Misshapen, deformed. Obs. [After F. eon* 
trefait ; cf. COUNTERFKITED 3.1 

e x49i> Merlin xxxii. 635 A dweif, the moeta oontirfet end 
foulest that eny hadde snin. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 4 aa/R 
Hir ii bandes were styfie and contrefayte. 1979 TuRRBav. 
Venerie 3a Harts beare their heads in diuers aorta and 
manners, some well growne. .some other counterfet. 

1 5 . Imitated or represented in a picture or image 
(or transf. in writing or literary art) ; portrayed. 

PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesio Ilf. xix. (Arb.) #46 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait ceun- 
tenance. twe SNAxe. Heaee. itt. tv. 54 Looke heere, vpon 
this Picture, and on this, The counterfet preMntment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickbnb Hick, Hick. x, lo infuse into 
the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright 
salmon flesh-tint. 

C. sb. 


1 . A false or spurious imitation, 
a. of material things or substances. 
ri4oo Maukdbv. (1639) xiv. x6o Men counterfeten hem 
[diamonds] often of cristalle. .But. .theise contrefetes ben 
not so horde, xggtf Smaks. i Hen. / V, 11. iv. 540 Neuer call 
a true peece of Gold a Counterfeit. 1604 Caft. Smith 
Virginta 1. 17 They haue no Beards but counterfeits. 17*8 
Db Fob Hist. Devil 11. viii. (X840) aSg Every coin hae its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender, 1864 Bowen Logie 
xi. 353, I cannot be sure that it is an apple. It may M 
only a wax counterfeit. 

D. of things abstract or immaterial. 

1399 SiiAKS. Much Ado IT. ill. Z09 Counterfeit t There was 
neuer counterfeit of passion came so neere the life of passion 
as she discouers it. 1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., Els J ustice . . 
were not Justice, but a fals counterfet of that inertial and 
Godlike vrrtue. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. f. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its countctrfeh* 
0 . A writing, etc. mat is not gennine ; a forgery, 
tfiis J. Salkeld Treat . Am *^ Though for the same 
elso Ongines lie cited : yet certaine it is, that that Oiiglnea 
is a counterfeit, sfieg Gataree Transact. 109 Citing < be- 
sides some of his owns counterfislts. .) a sasdng of S. Chiy- 
BOHtome. xyia Arruthnot yohn Bull 111. iii. He has the 
original deed, .the others are countinfeiu. 
t 2 . One who imitates another for whom be 
passes himself oft ; a pretender, an imTOStor. Obs. 

1374 tr. Marlomts ApocesliPs ro Of which Epistles . . the 
fifth and leuenth are directed too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 1631 Wbbvrs Anc. Fun. Mon. 939 The two 
counterfeits. Lambert, and Perkin Warbeck. 1833 Hol- 
cHorr Procopius 111. 88 Narses met him ; and upon speech 
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%Uh him, found him « counterfet. 1751 Shbrukx IHtc. 
(1759) !• i* 36 The epecioiM Pretenoee ot CotuherfeiU and 
ImpMtorB. 1768 H. Walpolb Nist. Doubts 86 llie per- 
•ons who could be»t deCocc ihe Coualerfett, If be [Perkin 
Worbeck) had been 00a 

f b. ^COUNTMIFWIJW I. OAt, ran. 
idns SYtvBmna Du Bnrtmt n, lU. yoeutim 1326 To boyl 
to death eome conning oounterieift lliat with fafam etamp 
iome Princee Coyn bath beat, 
t d. An imitation or representation m painting, 
sculpture, etc. ; an image, Iflceoeas, portrait. Obs, 
«:s4oo Mauvdbv. (1839) xx. ai8 All lio ben maryed 
ban a countrefete aiade tyebe a nuinnee foot vpon here 
bedes. .in tokene hat Ni ben vnder mannet fote and vnder 
Bubieccioun. 1581 J . Bell Uaddom'sAnnu. Osor. 3sa They 
never painted the rtftemblaunce or connterfaite of Godi 
contenaunce in table, or picture. 1596 Shako. MtrcK K. 
111. ii. Its What finde 1 here? Poire Portioe counterfeit. 
1806 Holuand 39 An olde little counterfeit in bresM 

repreeenting him being a child. i6eeT. May Host in DodsUy 
(1780) Vlil. ]>6 Wear it about *em oe loven do their min* 
tress* counterfeit. i86s PhiL Trans. I. 99 Making more 
lively Coanterfoits of Nature in Wax. m 1843 Soothkv 
JnscriHions kiv. Him, in whose prophetic counterfeit Pre- 
served, the children . . may see their father’s face, Mere to 
the very life pourtray’d. 
b. Jig. A copy, arch, 

1587 CoLDiNO iSo Homay xiv. (1617) eio In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world. 1591 
Trrmb. Ra^guo JC. ybkir (s6si) 16 He looketh like the kmg 
. . 1 neuer saw so liuely counterfet Of Richard Cordelion, as 
in him. x8|s J> I 3 i< Long yBnsid ix. 378 Entranced at such 
A counterfeit of his own filial love. 

.f 4. A defonned or missl^pen penon : cf. B. 4 . 

> SS» NoBtH GnonardsDirnii Pr, 73 Ve> 1 am lame, I am 
crooked, 1 am bolder I am a connterr^e, s^ T. N. tr. 
Cewf . IV. India 177 He hod Itwarlro, cro^cbacks, and 
other deformed counterfeits, .to laugh at. 
t 5 . The action of counterfeiting. Obt. ran. 

1843 tr. Cnstms*s £m/{ro ^ Cnmr in. 309 Such origin- 
al!^ as they have lies in the pft of counteneit. 
Coiintarfbit (koumtaifit, -fit), V. Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec. ; taken as ad. F. contrefain.^ 

1. trans. To make an iimtation of, imitate (with 
intent to deceive) : a. an action, etc. 

tofo Hahpoui Pr. Const. 43x1 pus sal antiorint ban coun- 
treteUe be wondire of God xsafi Pi(^. Porf, (W. de W. 
*53>)3oo, By theyr enchauntemeiites, . counteifey^ge the 
myracles of Moyses. 1667 Miltoh/*. L. ix. 1069 That false 
worm, of whomboever taught To counterfet Mans voioe. 
1719 Jf. RicRAanciON Art Crit. t86 Colouring and Drawing 
..are as impossible to be Cotinterfelted os the Handling. 
s8te Dickens Mut. Pr. ni. vi. Counterfeiting a sneere. 

D. a thing : To make a fraodnlent imitation of, 
forge (t.g. coin, bank-notes, bandwriting). 

Cjiavcbr Man Law's T. 848 (Horl. AlS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pryuely. .And couiitretet pey were subtilly. 
1 1400 Maundxv. (1830) xiv. x6o Men coonterfeten hem [dia- 
monds] often of cristall. 1590 HAKLXJYr Piet. Virginia PWl 
(i888\ Y f any seeke to contrefnlct thes my bookx. x8ot FuL- 
BEOCB tsi Ft. PmralL 88 If a man dee oounterfeit the 
Kings money.. this is treason. i8bx Elsiiio DebaissUo. 
Lo^ (Camden > 95 I'he prisoners wliich connterfeyted my 
L. Staffbrdes hande and seole. 1737 Bbbkuby JLet. WIcjl 
z87i IV. 049 That it be felony to coomerfeit the notes of 
this bonk. 1790 Pautv Harm PsaU. i. 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. PaUI's epistles. 1830 Thirlwau. Grstco II. 


absoi. lyi^ Swirr DraMtVs Lett, y!, Continuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as be lives. 

t O. To make spnriotis, adniterate. Ohs. 

■a8S TXbvisa Barth, xvii. xl! ^1495), Saffron is sorntyme 
countrefetyd wyth a thynge that hyght Croco magma, .the 
mipcrfluTte of spycery. 1377 B. Googb IJornbacRs Hash. 
11. (1588) 65 It [saffron] is ooftily counterfeited by. .adding 
thereto. .Imd to encrease the weight. 1886 W. Haiirib tr. 
la w s o ry ' s Cknm. I. xvi. ted. 3) 767 Crystal Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rogko olom with it during the 


11. (1588) 85 It [saffron] is craftily counterfeited by. .adding 
thereto. .Imd to encrease the weight. 1886 W. Haiirib tr. 
la w s o ry ' s Cknm. I. xvi. ted. 3) 787 Crystal Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rogko olom with it during the 
fuskm. .This adulteration may be known, etc. 

2. To make (anything) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else; to make or devise (something 
spurious) and pass it off as ^uine ; to forge. 

c 1386 Chaucm Man 0/ Laws T. 84B And countrefeted 
woa ful snbtUly Another letcre wnght fill synfully. 1393 
[m CouNTB«vBir>«. A/ik. i]. e 1400 Maunukv. (1839) 59 

The fyn bawme is more heuy twyes, bon is the bawnie is 


monies, divers persons, .have counterfoicted. 1885 Sia T. 
HBaoBar Tram. (1877) 067 He lost a Ring of Cold, .he con- 
ceals the loss, and ceunterfeita another like it of silver, xysd 
Adtt. Ca^t. R. Bayisjp^ She. .counterfeited the Letter she 
gave me as from her Father. 1873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 86 1 25 
Every person who forges or oounterfeits any certificate. 

To pat a false or deceiving appearance 
upon ; to aisguise, falsify. Obt, 
rx489 Cattoh 5 miwii«r ^ Aymon vli. lye Reynawdc ., 
contrefaytted thus his langoge, by couae the duka Naymes 
sholde not knowe hym. Udau., etc. Rrasm. Par. 

Matt. vi. 44 Men like players counterfeted and disguysed. 
1879 G. R. tr. Moyatnmsis Tksat. WsrU w 36 He counter- 
feite hie vmce, to that you would think it some other Inrd. 
iTea Db Fob MoU PL (1640) 304 , 1 oounterfeited my voice. 
4. To put on (with intent to deceive) the appear- 
ance or semblance of ; to fei^, prete^, simulate- 
a, with simple obj. (a feeling, quality, etc.), 
rises E. E. A Hit. Pooms B. 13 Bot if Jmy conterfete 
crafie . . As be honest vt-wyth, and in-wttb aile fylhes, pen or 


counterfeiting a Preohetick Spirii. 1733 Johmbon Admm 
tursr No. ISO F 8 To. oounterfeit happtyw wliich they do 
not feck 1839 Cablvlb Ft. Rev, tv. U, To countimdt 
death, tfijss MACAttLAV /fist Eng. IV. n6 Signs of tn- 
creasitig prosperity, . which codid neither be eouncerfkiled 


creasing prosperity, . whidi codid neither be eounterMled 
nor concealed, 

fb. with cbj. cl. or imf. Obs. 

>104 Whitihton Tvllyts Ojtets 1. (154DI 15 Counterfayting 
that truce wax taken for the dayes, and not for the nyghtes. 
1548 UoALf., etc. Ersum. Par. Matt, xxo b. False teachers. . 


1548 UoALf., etc. Ersum. Par. Matt, xxo b. False teachers. . 
countrefeiting to preache my gospell. s8ao Shako- A, V.L. 
IV. HL 174 Tmb a good heart, and counterfhit to be a man. 
1839 Fcller Holy IVar iv. xii, (1847) x8p These Templars 
were loth Kii^ Lewis should come to PtoIeinaU, though 
they counterfeited he should be very welcome there^ 


t o. rtfi, with inf, or compl. Obs. 
x8xo Mkalkv St. Ang. Citis lifGod e [I'hey] counterfeited 
themselves to be the servants of Christ. 189a Fullxr 
Pisgak It. X. 3 x 8 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
moa. Msd, Die Fob Nist. Devil 11. v. (1840) e3i Who 
counterfeited himself to be a devil. 

t d. intr. (lor reji,) with compl. Obs. rare, 

1&41 Milton Ch. Govt. vi.(i85i) 134 I'he same man of sin 
counterfeiting protestant. 1849 — Eiken. L (X851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant Hath bin ever to counterfet 
Religious. 

t o. To asaumc the character of (a mtsoo, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be ; to pass oneself on as ; to p^- 
Bonate. Obs. 

c 1090 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 14/440 Bi him pet pott eountrefeiest. 
c riee Poem Timos Edw. it ise in Pot. Songs (Camden) 
339 Thise abbotes and priours. .rtden wid hauk and hound, 
and contrefeten knihtea. 1480 Robt. Depyll 33 He muste 
counterfeyr a foie In all manere. 1550 CnowLirr Inpbrm. 4 
Petit. 483 Tenauntes not able 10 be landa lordee, and yet, 
oRer a aorte, they conterfayte Unddordes. s8aa Bacon 
//m. VJI (F^ To counterfeit and personate live second son 
of Edward iV. sttmMxeed to be muidered. 

0. intr. To Mga, make pretence, practise deceit. 
«rs374CHAUCBR Troytnsn. 1483 , 1 am sake inernest. .Quod 
Panoslrus, Thow shiUC the betir pleyne. And hast the lees* 
nede to contrefeie. 1477 Noarow OrsL Alck. iv. in Aabm. 
(165a) 48 Th^ will counterfaict to beguile their Brother. 
s8oi Shaks. T^i. N. tv. ii. xae Are you not mad indeed, 
or do you hut counterfeit 7 1885 Corson tr. Montaigne 
(1877) I. 73 In this last scene of death, there ie no more 
counterfeiting. 

7. /ratts. To take, receive, or have the appear* 
ance of ; to * imitate *, be on imitation of. simulate, 
resemble, be like. (Without implring deceit) 
etyss E. E. AltiU P. A. 555 More hef we scrued . . pen 
pyse pat wro^te not houres two, And pou dots hem vus to 
counterfete, e 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. vi. 173 So as it n» 
may uat contrefeten it. .ne ben cuene lyke to it. 1590 West 
sst Pt. Symbol | 3a F, These Contractes . . in respect of 
labor to nee taken . .counterfait T.ocation and conduction. 
1830 M ILTON It PoHseroso SoWhere glowing embers through 
i the room Teach ligfit to counterfeit a gloom. •s88zFulijsk 
I Worthies (1840) 111 . xxs A bridge, which, being built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth a continued street. 1777 Sir W. 
JoNBB Pat. Pbrtnne Poems 35 A golden ray . . taught the 
gloom to counterfeit the day. a 1839 Prabd Poems 1x864) 
1. x68 Sleep couiHerfeited Death so well. 

1 8. To imitate, copy : a. To follow the example 
of (a person). Obs. 

41374 CiiALXEK Troyhu ni. xxxo Wol je the childishe 
I lalous contrefete T e rjHb — Nun's Pr . T , 501 Now syngeth 
I sire.. I.«t se konne ye youre fader countrefete? 0x400 
Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. xi86, I may not conntirfete 
Sdpioun In armes. 1508 Tindalb 1 Cer . iv. x6, 1 deayre 
you to counterfayte me. igsa T. Wiuion Rket. (i58o> sas 
Oiunterfeictyng those that om speake distinctly. 1607 
Walkington Opt , Class vit. (1664) 83 They.. do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poet. 

tb. To imitate or follow (conduct, action, 
manner, fashion). Obs. 

4x388 Ckauces Prat. 139 She. .peyned hire to countrefete 
cheere Of Court and to been estatlich of moncrc 15x3 
Douc.lab Mneis xin. ii. soo ^e contyrfeyt my reuth and 
pile eik. xffiS ¥,XHmxre Compend. Tmeteve in Wodr. See. 
Misc. (x844)i 39 Waldc God tboir wer ols roony contrefatit 
thair repentance as dots thoir vice. 1804 Jar. 1 CostniorbL 
tArb.) X05 Counterfeiting the maners of others. 

t o. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing). 
Oh. exc. as in i b. 

X36a T.ANGL. P. PI. A. xi. 133 Of alle maner cruffcus I con 
counterfeten beor toolet. X577 B. Googb Iferesbsteh's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 50 Som making earth in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1604 Capt. Smith Virginia it. 3a Every 
part as artificially counterfeited as they can devise, xfiex 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 5x0 Her complexion, .neuer was 
for excellency cquold, or could be counterfeited. 

t d. To make or devise (a thing) in imitation 
of something else. Obs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry aa lliys onest croft of good masonry 
Wes-.Y-cownteifet^ of thys derkys y-fere. S57S Gai- 
coiGHB Pr. Pleas. AViriAu, Who had likewise huge and 
monstrous Trumpettes counterfetted wherein they seemed 
to sound. 

t 9. To reprcient by a picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, dfelineate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, etc. Obs. 

e S440 Promb. Pam, 99 Co wnt y rf e a y n , eosipigurOf eon- 
/ormo. X370-0 Lambarob Pertemh. Kent (rfieo} 313 It re- 
quireth os Apelles to have Alexondar well countmoited. 
xft 4 a R. CARPBimea Experionee iv. L 135 The pictures 
counterfeit men and women, i860 Bloomb (titu\ The 
booke of five colluinnee of architecture, .Drawn and counter- 
feited after the right Symmetry and cunning measure of 
Free-Mosons. 

tb. To repsetent, porfray, or reproduce in 


■Af woe. igia Palboil tj Snche os wiiila fiwda ami cou- 
crefait the vingare specKe. 

t Oonvtwftitelll*, «. Oti. rtm. [f. prec. 
vh. 4 'ABU.] Capable of cou&terfejted. 

X898 Moluiv De ynrs Maritime sfi6 (L.) Provided it be 
durable, not counterAitahle, and i^ifficuU to come by. 

Cou*XLt63rflBit6dr>!F/- [f- ns prec. ^ -BP 1.] 

1. Imitated, shnulat^, feign^ pretended, etc. : 
see the vb. 


588/1 The lalse c 
GR.\KroH Citron. 


mnterfayted 
II. tod I'h 


GR.\KroH Citron. 11 . to6 lliis counterfeaced sootluayer. 
1877 W. HtiaSARO Namittfo 11. «t He pulled forth a 
counterfieted pass. E789 Goldsm. Dos. V 0 , aqx Full well 
they laughed with counterfeited glee At all his Jokes. 
x886 PaU Matt G. 37 Apr. 14/x A lo^ quantity of counter- 
feited 30 copeck pieces. 

t2. Deformed, misshapen; of monstrous form; 
« CouKtEiurWT a. a. Obs. [repr. F. C07Urcfait,\ 
13A0 Ayenh. » pw like best . . ruo y-countrefeted and 
dreduoL X483 Oxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Fouro men counter- 
feted and lame in ol their membris. 

CoiutMfeiteir (kau'ntaifttai). Forms: see 
CouMTgBFJUT ; also with endings 5 -oro, 6-7 -or, 
-onr, (-ure). [a. V. cffntr/Jailetsr, f. cenirefdirt 
to Couin!EBFi£iT : cf. bunfaiteur benefactor. See 
-SB 3 ,] One who counterfeits : see the verb. 

1. One who makes fraudulent imitAions (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc.); a forger; spec, a 
maker of counterfeit coins, a coiner. 

e B43e Piter. Lyf Maakede 111. xviL ( 1869) X44 A . . counter- 
fetero of ^s. xgsi Act 36 Heu, Vllt. o 6. | 6 Th« 
counterfeiters of any ceyne currant within this reolme. 1803 
Camdbk Rem. (1836) Coyne which was corrupted by 
Counterfeitours. 1697 LmTRBLL Brief Ret. (1857) IV. efig 
The counterfeiters of the exchequer bills. i8m Jevonb 
Money (1878) 60 To baffle the skill of the counterfeiter. 

2. One who imitates (a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler. 

1547-84 Bauldwih Mot. Philos. (Palfr.l ill. iv. He cannot 
be a true ecnier of God . . but. .a oouoterfaiter of Gods ser- 
uica s98xT. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 16 Satan i» in many 
thinges a connterfaiter of God. xea% Fulke Confut. Dottr, 
Pnrg. 11377) >70 That . . shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selre . . Bishop of lerusalem. xgtx Marbbck 
bk. ef Notes 334 A counterfetter and dissembler, xdxx 
CoTca., Ca/anif an hypocrite ; a counterfeiter of, or dbi- 
tenbier in, religion. 17x9 J. Richardson Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of. .such a Master. . : The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connoisseur. 

2. An imitator (with no sense of deoett). 

1506 Tinimlb Epk. V. X Be ye counterfeiers of God. xm8 
Hall Ckrou. aaal), Nomanhathesene a belter couute..fay- 
tor or player in any Comedie or Trogedic. 1589 PuttknhaM 
Eng. Poeue 1. i. (Arb.) ao A Poet, .is both a maker and a 
eounterfoitor. ^ xte Darwin Orir. Spec. xiv. (1873) 378 
The counterfeiters liave changed their dress. 

Cou'nterfeitinif, vbl. sb. [f. ns prec. -h 
-INO I.} The action of the verb Couktbrfeit, q.v. 

c X440 Promp. Parr., Cowutyrfetyngc, confermsuio. sgls 
Daus tr. BitlUnger on Apoe. (X573) eb. Those Script m es, 
which vtterly want all suspition m oounterfeityng. 1697 
Loftd. Com. Na 3306/1 The Penons concerned m tlie said 
Forgery and Counterfeiting, xteg Jevons Money tx878> 44 
To render counterfeiting more dilhcult. 
Cou'&terfaitillgp///. a. [f. as prec. + -XNO 2 .] 
That counterfieits ; see the verlx, 

>893 Shaks. a Nen. VI. ir. iii. a8 As if the Tragedte Were 
plaid in wst, 1 ^ counterfetting Actors. x8a7 P. Fuxtcmkr 
Locusts 11. xuevi. By heart They all have got my counter- 
feiting part. 

Counterfeitly (kaumt^jjAtli), adv. Obs. [f. 
CouKTEBFEiT a. + -LY ^.1 In a counterfeit manoer ^ 
foignedly, pretcmdedly, deceitfully, falsely. 

xm8 Uoall, etc. Eratm. Peer, Lpk. vL 4 In whoee 
[Cnmt's] syghte nothing is occi^table, that le counter- 
feytdy done. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 11. iii. X07 , 1 will practice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly; 1663 
B. Hookkr Pref. Epist, Pordagds Mystic Div. 59 ^sdom 
from above . . without HypocrisM . . not actiag am waie 
counterfeitly. 17x7 Db Foe Mem. Ck, Sooi, 33 Couater- 
fcitly and lyingly to serve you. 

CoimtfflrfeitnMIffl (kau‘nteifitn 8 s). [t as 
prec, -I* -NBflg.] The quality of being countweit. 

iggyCHKHC LetAnAsckaudsSckolem. (Arb.) Pref. gTbeu 
doth ourtuag natuxollie. . vtter her meoaiBg, when she bou- 
roweth no countetfeittiese of other lunges to attire her eelf 
withoU. x8^ R. Garnbr 7 'reat. Beptistno 3 The first 
Touchstone.. wheroby the . . couBterfeHnesae of the some 
will be discovered. 

t Cou'ntexfbitrefflffl. Ohs. rare. [a.OF. 4 Ffi- 
trtfid{c)isresH, f, cem/rtfailettri tee CoovriBr 
FBITSB and -Xf».l A female counterfeiter. 

1577 Stanykcrst Descr. IreL in Holmshed Ckrou. VI. 19 
Dome nature the counterfeCtresse of the celestiall workemon. 

t ConuterfoitaTB. O^r.siForms: 4 ootttre- 
faiture, 6 oountrefeltovo, oontreyliayture, 9 
eounteifeitiure. [a. OF. em/refmhtre^ ad. L. 
type *conM/actura, t contrafac/n \ see Coov- 
f BBnoT V, and -obb.] 

1. The action of connterfoiting ; foignbg, pre- 
tence, deceit ; forgery. 

4sia| Poem Times Saw. //efio hi Pok Seuge (Camden) 
336 M his Gontinfidture ia colour of sume, and host, iloa 
w. Taylor in Rebbeids Mem, I. »4, 1 converted myself 
to the belief that they ero ferferles^ trying to find ergo- 
aeote toe their coanimiliiie. 


away unto his adversortes. xeoo im. mall LAon rsrenn 
4 F. n. 76 The Hypocrite, .counterfeits a smiling weleomo. 
s88e SnLUHcn. oiig. Suer. n. v. f x To deter men. .ftom 


writing or by Uterary art. Obs. 
rxefif C^tAticn Dutks Elmsmeks 1*4 


4x369 C^tAticn Dutks Blastneks nsx, I con net now well 
counterfete Her wordes, but this was the grete Of hex 



ootnmnaassas. 
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' h. mmt-amr. An fanitndon, eoUtoiMt.' 
iMi Gtttr/Vv IjfmtMgj A oountrdiBitim attd atMoaitilkwiQi 
of thee true ioerifice. 

2 . Mio-fthopingr, deformitjr. [A Fmch moo.] 

$ Ji/iriiMfuie tj^ It wot grate dminagei whiui eny coOp 

trmaytiiiw wot io the meokbrat of aucbe noble nea. 

Countorfolture, bstd oIm. i CauuxsiuPiivBs^ 
Gouxiter£baa(ii)noe» vor. ConKTiBriiSAjrci:. 
Co.lintes^*M6d, ^/. a. Her, [CooyTEB* 
14: cf. F. conirt^j^tiy 0 ¥, emirtfdssii (Goclch 
Imy).] Barry and divided pale«wite*, the hiuf bars 
being of alternate tinctnrea 
1480 Bk, St. Albans. Her. B lije. Fretty ft calde in armys 
irhan the coourmure » counterfetid. tTaT-gt in CiiAUieiii 
Cycl. •.¥. Cantrebend. 

Counter*flB'80y. a. Her, prec. 
Oounterfbt;6, •f6tt(e» oba. fF. ConimiiiFSiT. 
t Caii*nter 4 lnre. Obs. rm, [Counteb- 
8 : it answers to Gr. dvr/ri/irot images Antittp*.] 
A fignre or type corresponding to something 
el)>e. 


, i5i$i Daus It. BuUinger an Apoc, (1573) 77 b» Theta 
thyQgefl..be not to be taken corporaUvi but tmritually at 
counteriiffurca of other things. 1574 tr. Marlorats A pacalips 
1x3 Howoeit through that happmeiue as it were in a counter* 
igore» the prophet had further foresight 
tCountezwfile* Af</. [Covvtibp 

8.] A file standing opposite another. 

x6S3 H. Cocan tr. IHnt&s Tmtt, xxsnriii. (x663> 133 All the 
Army was.. divided into twelve Battalions, whereof they 
made twelve Files, and one Connterfile in the Vantguard, 
that incompassed the whole Camp, in manner of an half 
Moon. 

t Counter-fillet. Obs, rare-^K A kind of 
fillet for the hair. 

f 1430 Auturs ^ Artk. xxix. (Donee MS.) Here fax in 
fync perre was Imted in folde. Conirefelet [v. r. cooterfa- 
lette, coouturofelii] and kelle, coloured fuUe cleoe. 

Coll*llter-fi:Mrare. Surje, [CoUltTKR- 6b : cf. 

C0NTRAFI8SURI.] A fractnre of the skull occur- 
ring opposite the place where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne /Cxp. Lex. 1860^. 

xdsd Ridglby Pract. Physic 173 I'he place of the Counter- 
fisHure is guessed at. xioT^x Chamobms Cyct., Cenmter^ 
fissure. [See CoNTRAPTSsirsK.] 

Counterfitte, ol^s. f. CouNTBRpgtT. 
Counterflx, -flight, -flow : sec Counter-. 
tOounterfleu rty, a. Her, Obs. [Coueteb- 
14; cf. «next. 

1634 Pbacham Getiil. Kxere* t6o Scotland benreth Or, a 
lion enclosed with a double tressure fleuity and counter 
fleurty Gnles. s^o [see CoifNTBRPLOWBUtu]. 

Coimterfloiu^, -fiory (kaa<ntaj|flo*ri, 
•fld«‘H), a. Her, Forms: 6 oonterflorie, oonn- 
terflurio, 8-9 -fleury, -flory, 9 -lleuri(e, -fleurd. 
[ad. F. cofUrefleuri \ cf. Counter- 14, and Fleury, 
Flort.] Ot an ordinary (es/. a tressure) : Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. CoUMTEtl-FLOWERSD.) 

iSjM Bossvwbll Armori* 11. 41 b. Without mention made 
of anye tracte, or Tressour Conterflorie. rx8o6 Surtbes 
Atem, (Surtees Soc. 1853) *75 .Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and treasures counterflory. s88a Cussans Her, 
iv. (ed. 3) 69 The Tressure . . is usually borne double, and 
FUnry counter.fleury ^ — that is, with eight Flenrs.de~iys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scotland. 

Connter-fioRrered. ///• a Her. * prec. 

Tn 1900 Montgomeries in Evans O. B, (1784) I. ix. 48 In 
heralds books irour ensigns flower'd, And counter-flower'd. 
XTofl T. Chambbrlaynr St. Gt, Brit. i. 11. iL (1743) 53 
Within a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lya 
CiiAMDBRS Cycl. S.V. Conirt-hend. 1830 Robson BHt. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counier^osoered or ^nriy, same as 
eounter-flenry or -jlory^ and sometimes cailad -^oreity. 
Also Oouter-flotrary. 


xTBy in PoaNV Her. Gloss. 

Connterfiy (kou'ntsjflai). Meek, [Counter- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines. 

Goimxerlbil (kau ntaifoil). [f. CouNTRB- 8 + 
Foil leaf.} 

1 . A complementary part of a bank cheque, 
official receipt, or the like, which registera the 
particulars of the principal part, and ia retained by 
the pcTflon who ^ves out that part. 

(It varies from a duplicate to a mere memoraadtini of the 
contents of the part given out.) 

1706, STojB [see Cheque i]. 1865 Tyi.or Early Hist. Mam. 
vit. 166 The tally survives still.. in the connteifoil of the 
banker’s cheoue. 1887 Times xo Oct. v/3 To enter on the 
counterfoils of the Ikcnces the amount ne received. 
f 2 . ■COUNTBR8T0OE. Obs, 

1706 Priluvs (ed. Rersey\ CmmierfiH oeC 9 xmter. 9 teekt 
that part of a Tally stnick in the Exchequer, which b kwt 
by the Officers or the Couru the other Fart, call’d dm 
Stock, belna deliver’d to the Party that has paid or lent the 
Queen any Money upon such Account. 1708 j. Chambeb- 
lavnb Si, Gt. Brit, t, 11. xiil (1743) xex In wheee Office at 
Westminster are preserved all the Counterfoilt of the taUies. 

Counteilbot, obi. Sa f. CoiyNTiRFBiT. 
t Oountor-footed, ppi, a, Obs, nmee-wtL A 
transl. of Gr. drvf-roSf t AntifodIw. 

sSSs Recoede Cast. JCnmul. (15$^ 93 Antipodes, as you 
n^t say Coiioterfootcd or Coonterpaasm, 
Cmiiiter-fbvoas owiiterfteM. [Coue- 


8, 3.] A lonee aotiiig hi oppoilttei to 
another i contrary, opposing, or ittMng force, 
sdep Bt. W. Barlow Atism Hssmelm cStk, s^ By 
counterforCe of tioth ihw strengths tthe one impelUni^ the 
other resisting) the Clouds brsake into Thunder. 1817 
Coleridge Lay Serm, 4^ A counter-fbree is wanting. 
a sggp Dm Qdincev IFkr Wks. HI. 063 A couateifbvce to 
greater evils. i8n Mosley yoltmire (t886i 181 There was 
no Gountc^fQrce, for the mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. 

Oountarfort (kmrntnji&ejt). [ad. F. cmtnfirt 
or It. eentraforte (Fjorto) : see Covrtrb-.] 

1 . A buttress or projecting piece of masonry to sup- 
port and strengthen a waller terrace : A, in Fertif. 

1590 MARLoa'E vid Pi, Tamburl. iti. ii,,The bulwarks and 
the ramnires [mast be] large and stronm With cavaiieros 
and thick counterforts. 1599 MtHSUfttr J>kt.y Centm- 
fuertiy a counterfort or skonce. 1706 pMiuLirE(ed. KerseyX 
CeusUer.fnis^\xk Fortir.)are certain Pillars and Parts oftne 
Walls of a Place, distant bom xx to ao Foot one from 
another. 1808 J. M. SrtAaiiAN Bra. Gnasseried. •) 35 J For 
full scarps revetements . . the length of the countenbrts 
should be one-flllth of their height, slip F. A. Gripfiths 
Art ill. Matt. (186a) 369 The counterfort joins the esiwip. 
fig. sItvWraxall Hugdt MiHr.w. lax, Mitchell's brigadie, 
and Maitland's guards, as epauhnents and counteiforts. 
b. ill Areh, 

Chamsbrs Cycl.t Connier/ortSy Buttresses, or 
Sput^ are pillars of masonry, serving to prop or sustain 
walls or terrasses, subject to buldge, or be thrown down. 
186s Smu.bs Engineers IL aio The quay- wall was., 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts. 1887 
W. G. Palgravb f//j<rrrr3ol hepath. .is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterfortK. 

2 . iransf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountain or mountain-chain. 

[1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xiii. 163 Rocks .. acting 
aa <ontr^oris or supports to the higher mountain summit^ 
1847 Grotr Greece ti. xxv. IV. x6 Between the . . gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermins. 

1 3 . nonce-use. A fort raised by the besiegers, an 
opposing fort. [f. Counter- j.j 
a X840 Jackson Creed xii. xvL Wks. XIX. raS We are to 
shake these two rotten foundations whereon their arguments 
. .are grounded . .Our first cottnierfott diall be this. 
Cm’ntezfbrted, ///. a. [f piec. 4- -ed.] 
Stren^hened with counterforts. 

x8t6 Kbatingr Trav. (1817) 11 . 7s Acute angled embank- 
meuts faced with cut stone counterfurted. 

Conmter-fim-ctara* Surg. [Counter- 6b: 
cf. F. contre-fracture.} A fractnre produced in 
an opposite or different part 
1847 j'oiiD Cycl. Anat. III. 574/a A counter-fracture at 
some other part of its [i.e. the trachea's] circumference. 

tCoiintezd&*a3iie,v. Obs. [Counter- i.] To 
fashion or frame contiariwise, to reverse. 

xS4a Udall Afopk. 165 a, Philippus..eiq>yyng.. 
Hecateros to bee a nrudente feloe. .and contrariewise Am- 
photeros to bee a loutyshe persons . . dene turned, and 
countreframed thetr names. 

t OoU’nterfbont, sh. Obs. [nd. It contra- 
fronti ‘ a spurre or the inner part of a bulwarke ' 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. contrefront pari opposite 
the front (i5thc. in Godefroy). also CoN- 
TRArRONT.] 

a. Fottif. A spur ; » Co.ntbafront. b. The 
rear face ( of a pier or the like). 

i6aa F. Markham Bk, fiar tv. iii. 133 The Oreebion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Curtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs. 
1730 A. Gordon MaffeC s Axnpkitk. 330 The Counter-front 
b something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence t OouTiterflroat v. 
x6xx Florio, Contrafrontarey to counteifront 
t OomiteElSni'Bll., V- Obs. Sc. In 6 oontyr-. 
[f. Counter- 1 -t- Fburh v.] irons. To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

15x3 Douglas eEneis xi. xit. 44 Togidder dusebis the 
stowt Btedia atanis. That athiriscontyr fruschit vthcris banis. 

Coil*]lteV-fb:g 1 ie. Mus. ? Obs. [a. F. centre- 
fugue : see Counter- 1 3.] A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion. 

X7o8.,pMiLLir8 (ed. Kersey', Counterfingmy Cm Mustek) b 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1701 
Bailbv CoHHier.fugvs, 

Counterftitt, obs. Sc. f. Counterfiit. 
Oounter-gaibion, -gabble : see Counter-. 
Ooumter-gaue, tb. Also -gage, -guage. 
[Counter- 8.J (See quote.) 

B7S7-SX CftAMEBRS Cycky Cotmier-gagSy in carpentry, a 
method used tomcasore thejointa, by trantferring, tt.gr, the 
breadth of a moitiaa to the place in the timber where the 
tenon u to be, in order to make them fit each other. [So in 
Bailbv (vol II. 1731)^ Bmldtds put, (i734)t Nicholson 
Pract. Builder (1803) 583. Gwilt, etc.] 18^ Knight Diet. 
Meek,y Cmnsfergoflr, anadjustoble, double-pointed gage for 
traBsTerring the meaffurement of a mortise to the end of a 
stick where a tenon b to be made, or tdee nersm. 
0 ra*BtW-gMi« 6 , «• [CODHTSB- I.] To 
gauge to aa to check a prior gaoging. 

1869 Daily Hews sa Nov., Those wbo know that the 
Canal has liMn constantly gauged and counter-gauged. 
Hence fTonnter-ganger. 

1704 Lend. Com. No. By Jofi» TrenUett, Connter- 
Guger for the preMnt Lord Mayor. 



or 


' commamoi • 

Oo<mtHP.ftfL: -fMii twChoMW*. 

Oouatwiblwtir.. 

0 mTBtea^fgBa«d, oonteM«aird,iA Also 
6-7 -gwd(8, 7 oo&tr8-g8rd(8. 
garde f i^th c.) : see Counter- 8^ izA 

1 1 . An exttR gtinnl to cbeiik ituiuier gnArdj 
to be a reserve defence. Obs, 

I8S3 Ln, Beexemi Preist. 1 . €ccx|x.49a The asp yafc i f^ frr 
doote of his men, sent out another company of men or 
arroes, to be a countergatde to the foragers that wei% goOe 
before for the engyn. stes N* HACON/lfJtf. OaaL Es^ li. 
xxvi. (1739) i>8 As If he had obtained a goMsmt ItelKMi 
Providence, with Warranty egabMt Ml GolllMe^g«lird• 
whatever* 

2 . Fortif. * A narrow detached laaipRiti plaoeo 
immediately in front of an important woffic, to 
protect it from being breached ’ iStoeqoeler)* 

S59t Garoard An Warre 3ve THe maase of earth hehif 
plao^ aa 1 have said, may be named aCountergaide. ste 
Load. Gas. No. 3x00/3 i'he C^tre^xd of a half Bawti^ 
called St. Roque, xfim Sterne Tr, Skatufy vi. XEvii, 
I'he connterguard which faced the eountetacarp^ tte Bia 
W. F. Napiee Penisu. iF/irxvL v, Countergnards for the 
bastions. 1879 Cassslts Techn. Edm. IV. x38/t Counter- 
guards are outworks whose primary object b to screen the 
escaiM of the ravelins and enceinte from being breached. 

8. rart of a sword-hilt. 


1874 Boutrll Arms 4 Arm, ix. X73 In addition to these 
primaries, .of the hilt, the pommel, barrel, and crom-gUaid, 
our model sword in its hilt ban abo a guard and a counter- 
guard (garde and confre-garder^^H^ is, it has on eadll 
side of Uie barrel, or fusee, and perpendicular to its axis, a 
plate of meui, flat or concave, plain or in open work. 

tOoumtevgna^rdg v, Obs. Also 6>y -gard. 
fad. F. eoHtrtgarder (i3lhc. in Littre) : aee 
Counter- iJ 

1 trans. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evil). 

1583 T. .Stocker Civ, trams Lam C. 1. eBa, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill wiii 
2 . To guard (a pmon or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard. 

>994 T. B. /.a Prmtaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 54 lliw are set 
belore them to counlexgard and keeps them. Doth irons ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. tS94 CsMW 
Huartds Exams, xiii. (16x6) ap4 He alwayes stuoieth 
to oflend witli wUes, and such wit is requisit wherewith to 
countergard our selues. 1640 A. IIarsnbt Costs Sumns, 
171 He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 
Counter-haft, -hypotheses : see Counter-. 
t Coimter-hiuncFiiiml, «- obs. m con- 

TBA-HABXONICAL. tjaf-gx in Chamdkis CytK 
tOoullter 4 te*te]|, v, Obs. [ad. F. cotttrt- 
hacker (17th c. in Hatzfeld): ct Counter- 7 4- 
Hatch v .) To CRoaa-HATCB. 

s86a Evelyn Ckalcogr. xxo Thwarted (if you vIU oonnittr- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals, i/ey-fli CiiAMSEas 
Cycl. S.V. Natckimgy Hatching tn pale, counter^hatched In 
less, signifies sakie or kiack. 

Hence tOo«*&ter-1ialeli «d., t-tobdiing vbi. sb, 
x668 Evelyn Ckalcogr. xr 6 Of Counter- Hatches. Jkid, 
The counter-hatchings al-iOj cosiing tenderly oflT, and well 
conducted, .render, .an admirable, .cflect. 


t Coii*xitev-lie:dge. Obs.tare^K [Counter- 
8 b.] A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

x84e Ftn.LBa Holy 4 St. n. xiii, xoo Hedges and 
eounterbedges (having in number what they want in he^bt 
and depth) serve for barracadoes. .and scotch the wheeimi 
about of the foot. 

CounteiNlieim, sb. Needlework. [CouNTER- 
8 b.] A hem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 


Thus, when a patdi b feUed or hemmed in on both sides, 
that on the insiae is the coun/er-kemu 

So Oounter-Rem w., OoRaaer-heanming nbi.sb. 

i88b Caulpiblo & Saward Dkt, Needletoork 9a CouHter^ 
hemming. .The flat side should then be tacked down, .and 
..felled (or hemmed', and aa soon as one side has been 
flnislied. the second, or ' counterfaera is made in the same 
way.— -Thb b an untidy method of working. 18^ SroNS 
Hottssh, MaMagtfiU.y Workroom 890 CousUer-aemmed 
PaUk. — This could be utilised for almost any repairinit 

Counter-idea, -ideal : see Countbi.-. 

Counter-indented, Her . : sec Counter- 14. 
Cou*nter-lndioa<tlon « Contba-xndicatioe. 

xm-gs in CuAMBEaa Cycl. i860 in Maymb Expos, Lex, 
O. ICwiutn- As 
oppocing or contrary inflimce. 

1834 Ht. Martinbav Demerara viU. os Thera aeomed 
little nope that any counter-influence would be of any avail 
r6!^ Gladstone Glean. IV. ix. 147 A counter influence. , 
quite as elective. 

Ccm.iitev*i'Bfiueiiojs v, Obs. [Couvim- 
1 : cf, proc J To influence in the opposite diiec* 
tion ; to atilect or oppose with a counter-influence. 

1667 Dece^ Zkr. Piety ii. F 1. aoq That this ao auspidona 
planet should be coonter-mfluenced by any msdevolent atar. 
x68x J. Scott Ckr. Life t. iii (T.>, This malignant temper. . 
is counter-influenced by those, .meek and auspicioos ones. 

Oounterirng (kanntoriq), vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Counter 1, q.v. 

1838 O. W. Houixft Ant Broahf.-i. (186s) 68 Feinting 
dodging, stopping, hitting, oountenng,— little man’s head 
not ofl* jwt 1871 Daily News x Sept., The hardest hitting 
and the most slashing style of * eounteribg *. 

Cou'nteringi a. That counten: see 
CouimER 5. 



COITNTEB-INSTBUMENT. 


COirN15BBlU.im 


Badminton TJhr.^ Bojrinf 165 The head of the 
teader-ofT, cominif forward with hie blow, ie projected in an 
utterly dcfen<-e eM*i rondition on to the countering fist. 

tCou:nter-i*iuitru]ii6i&t, v. Oh, [Oouv- 

TKR* 1.1 To eater into a counter-engagement (in 
writing). 

1715 UWrow Cof-r. (1843) II. 19 Mr, Simeon came In and 
countcr-instnimented that he enould be obliged to make 
good his charge or be censured. 

Counter • Insult, - interpretation : lee 

COUNTIEK-. 

Coii:nter-interroga*tion. [Countbb- 3.] 
C roBa-eitam ination . 

1808 Bentmam Sc. R^orm 93 The scrutinizing power of 
counter*interro,{ation. iSei — Not Paul 141 Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 

Ooii:iiter-i rritant. Tf- Counter- 3 -f 
luBiTANT.] Med, A medical appliance ui»ed to 
produce iiritation of the surface of the body, in 
ord(.r to counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. Also fig. 

t^S/L Macaulay Bunvofi (z86o> ^6 Counter-irritants 

are of as great use in moral as in phy .ical diseases. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan, Per, IV. Uix. 336 She aflbidcd him no 
counter irritant. ^ 1889 Boy'i i>WH Paper Aug. 747/2, I 
rdt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a ojuiiter- 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Oountor-i'rrltata v. (rans . ; Counter- irrita*- 
tlon, irritation artiilcially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

1804 in ^ywnoLfCounter-irriiaUt -irritation. 188a 
Soc. JLex.y Cotetflor-irriiaiioUt the production of itrisation, 
redness, vesication, or destruction of the sk'n, for the pur- 
pose of favourably influencing diseases of dee|)«r seated 
or distant puts, by modifying the nutritiou or mode of 
action of their structures. 

t Count or Jetting, ///. a. Oh. rare-\ 
[CouNTKB- I ] Pushing in oppodte directions. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Aunv. Namelest Caih. i>4 Aduising 
not to draw in a counter-ietting yoake with Infidels. 

Counter-Judge : see Counter- i. 
Oounter-Jumper. colhq. [f. Counter sb^ 

•f Juupkr] lit. (me who jumps over a counter: 
applied in contempt to a shopman or s}iupkee|>er'i 
assist ant. 

1841 Warren Ten Thout. a Vear I. i. 3 They . .know that 
Pm only a tallow-faced counter-juniper. x88o Miks 
Braddon ^uet as I am xx, I don't want to see my daughter 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper. 

So Oou'uter-Jumping vbl, sb. and ppL a. 
i8a7 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xl. (1879) 345 What right 
has ne to call rne a counter-lumping snob? s^S Hambrton 
tuietl. Life viii. i. 279 Aesinetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counterdnmping. 

Coumter-latn, sh. [Counter- 7, 8 ] 

1 . In Roofing', a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blocked-up on the purlins 
to the same face-level, to shorten the bearing oi the 
laths, b. A lath placed by eye between every two 
gauged ones. 

i6u WiLLSPORO Scales Comm.^ Archil. i6 Betwixt every 

R. aUer there ought to be a counter-lath. 1706 Phillips ^ed. 
Kersey), Counterdath (in Building', a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. 1716 R. Neve Builder's Diet. 

S. V. Laths, About 90 flve-foot, and xia four-foot Laths, will 
comj^leBt a Square of Tyliiig (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Put. iff Archil,, Counter Lafh, one placed 
between every couple of gauged one.s. 

2 . In Plastering', A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a timber or benm to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to 8(|uceze in between them and form 
a * key * to the plastering. 

Hence Ooumtarlatli v., to furnish with counter- 
laths, or counterlathing. Coa'nterlatliiiig (in 
Plasterinf^, laths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber : cf. sense a above. 

1716 R. Neve BuildePs Piet s.v. Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again, .our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 31. td, per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 35. 9</. or 41. 1840 
A. Bartholomew Specif. | 1348^ To counter-lath all such 
parts of the work as may so require. 1859 T. L. Donaldson 
Jiandbk Specif. 51 All the roofs, .to be thorouj^^hly rendered 
..with lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. 1880 J. 
Lranino Surv. 60 Filleting and Countrrlathini^ to 

Partitions* s886 Seodon Builder's Ivk. 34a Counter-lathing. 

Counter-law, -legislation : see Countbu-. 
t Counter-league, V, Obs, [Counter- t.] 
a. inlr, T(x form an opposition league, b. trans. 
To form a league against. 

i5z3-z8 Daniel Coll Hist. Eng. 163 [Edward I] now 
(uppon this defection of King Bahol, and his^ leagtie made 
with France' counter-leagues with alj the Princes he could 
draw in. az734 North Exam. 1 L | 13 (17401 sz Lest 
they should take the Alarm and counterleague it. 

+ Cou*&te]sle tter. Obs, [Counter- 3.] 

1 1 . A letter of reply. 

1603 Adv. Pon Sebastian in Harl. Mise, 11 . 377 He.. de- 
livered certain letters from the King, and there were counter 
letters written, which were never, .delivered to the King. 

2 . A letter couniermanding a letter; a counter- 
deed. 

1611 CoTCE., Contredettre, a counter-letter, or counter- 
maund ; a retraction of a letter by letter. x8i8 Colebrooke I 
Treatise Oblig. 4 Contr, I. 340^ Counter-letters, or private 1 
and secret agreements, derogating from ostensible articles I 


and authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons. 

Cou*nter-le:Yer. [Counter- 8 ] (See quot.) 

ste F. A. OairFiTHa Artill. Mass. (x86a> no That part 
which is between the weight and the fulcrum is caUed the 
* counter-lever.* 

t Counterlibra*tiou« Obs. [Counter- s.] 
Counter- balancing, counts r-poi 'lag. 

idM Mrq. WoBCESTsa Cent. Inv. • » Alt the compre- 
hen^le motions of the Heavens, and (^ounterlibration of 
the Earth, according to Ckxpenticus. 

t Cou*iit6r-li:g]it. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 

*7*7~5 ’ Chambers Cyel., Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A single Counter-light is sufficient to take away 
all the beauty or a fine painting. [Hence in J.] 

Cownter-likanaus. rare, [Counter- 8.] 
A fac-simile. 

P- Nicholson Praci. Build. 499 Fac-similm, or 
counter-likenesneA, are, thereibie, seldom to be met with. 

t Gou'nter-lina, [Countek- 13.] 

I A line of entrenchment made against the enemy's 
lines; spec, a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover tlie besiegers in the direction of the fortress 
(Liitr^ Contre-ligne). Hence t Oonutorlina v. 

Z59O-16X1 Fi.orio, a counterlyning. x6ss 

— Contra/odes'nre, to countrriyne. s6m J. Mackenzie 
Sie^ London-Pesnry 40/a Our men were ailigvnt to counter- 
line them. 

t Cou*ntar*li:st, sb, Obs, [Counter- 8 b.] 
pt. Lists or barriers placed out'-ide of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

i6m Segar Host. Mil. 4 Civ. iit. xvii. 136 Without the 
principall listn were euer certaine countei lists, betwixt 
which two, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 
did stand. 

t Gountar-li‘at, Oh. [Counter- x ] To 
enlist in opposition 

1648 C. Walker iTh. Verax) Relat. 4 Obstfv. i. 123 This 
. .listing Servants against their Masters, .had provoked that 
dull Beast the City, .to Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-look, -love, etc. : see Counter-. 
Gou'-utar-loda. Mining. [Counter- 7; c£ 
the dial, form Caunter.J A lode mtioing across a 
main lode ; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-/ode, caunterdode : cf. Counter sb.^ 
t Gor.:2iter-la‘8tixig[, vbl sb. Oh. [Counter- 
s.] Luiiting against; contrary lusting or desire 
(S'^c Cal v. 17). 

1656 Jpanrs Puln, Christ x86 The counter-lustings of the 
flesh. 1666 Spurstowb Spir. Chym. (1668 > 141 For haue 
we not two_ Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh.. our 
Counter-lustings and our C^unter-willingsT 

t Gou'ntorlj, a.^ and adv, J/er, Obs, [f. 
Counter a, or adv, -»• -ly.] 

A. adj. Of the shield, etc. : Divided into two 
parts of different tinctures. 

i486 Bk. St. Albasis Bva, Dyuerse beryngts of feeldis 
ther he.^ Oon is beiyng hole felde. .The secunde is bering 
too feidis, hit is calde in armis Counterli. 1586 Ferns 
IJ/ax. Gesitrie 186 The seconde ficlde was when as the 
scutcheon consiaieth tan it were) of two fieldes parted 
equallye either in pale, bc.id, fesse, cbiueron, pile, &,c. and 
ot the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In a way that is couatt;r to atiother, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, etc. ; counterwise. 

1610 CuiLLiM Heraldry (t6zi) z 8 He bcareih Azure a 
Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules, w'hich is as much 
to say as comixHinded of these two colours counterly 
placed. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11 14/1 He l^areth .. 
three pair of Wings, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly crossed. 

t Gou'&terly, Obs. rare, [Counter sb.^ 
■f -LY A ; cf. heavenly, earthly.] Having kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (prison). 

CZ57S Cambyses in Hazl. DodtleyiW, 333 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing but knave? 

Counter-maohination, -manifesto: lee 

Counter-. 

t Gou nter-ma ke, v. Obs. [Counter- i: 
after F. contrefaire.] trans. To malce over again ; 
to counterfeit, make the match of. 

*595 A. CoTLKV IVtts, Fits 4 Famies (i6z4V(N.) He .. 
tomce the chalke in his hand, and began to make a id un- 
make and counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth. az656 Ussheb Asm. vi. (z6s8) 440 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. 

Gountarman (kuu ntoim&n). [Counter sb,^ 
A shopman who serves at the counter. 

1853 Pharmac. fml. XI II. 49 A clever Chemist is not of 
necessity .a good counter man. i88e Newspaper Advt,, 
Wanted a good counterman in the grocery trade. 

GounteniLaild (kaumtojma'Qd ), v. Also 5-6 
countyr-, oountre-, oonter-, oontre-, ( 5 *^.) con- 
tra-, 5-7 -xnaund(o. [a. OF. contremander 
(X3lhc. in Littie) med.L. and Olt. eontraman- 
dare, i. conlrd against, oonatci mastddre to 
command, order.] 

I. To revoke or annul a command. 

1 . trans. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or order) ; to revoke, recall, 
reverse, annul by a contrary command. 

e 1440 Cossepl. in Lyds. Temp, GUu 63 Sy the that she wele 
me nat comaunde Nor viyre centence coontyrmaunde. 1553 
Act 7 Edw, Fi, c. z ( 13 Warrants . . not lawfully counter- 


manded nor revoked. 1648 J. M. Ar^, eosse, MUitim 36 
llie King can no moreooantermand thmr JudHement [ar. of 
Parliament]. 1677 HoaMBCK Gt, Law Comia. v. (1704) M* 
To declare his will to day, and countermand it to morrow. 
1840 MACAUf.AY Clive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the EnglLh. fie countermanded bii orders. iSpe 
Law Timet i4s/t Had it been possible to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place. 

1 2. To command (a person to do something, or 
that something be done) in contradiction or m- 
versal of a prenous command. Obs, 

1430 Lvog. Chron. T'rvu'iii. xxvii, Pryamaa..To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. HZ470 Tiptoft 
Ctesarxi\. (1530)14 But Cexar countermaunded that they 
shr.ld no ferther fofow. sp3 Ld. Bernkbs Froiss> 1 . xxviiL 
4a He countermaunded his offyeers to sease of maksmg of 
any farther proui.sion, tyll he knewe more. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 316 The Mator countermaunded not to Rtirre 
that night. [ i he Mayor had liefore ' counsayled . . that in the 
night tyme they should have i sued out of the Tower *]. 

3. To recall by a contrary order, to order back 
(a person, force«). 

1464 Prtston Lett. No. 490 II. z6o All the Jentyimen •• 
that went upixe to the kyng ar conirmaundyd, ana ar com 
home ageyn. 1494 Fabyan Chrost. vii. ccxlv. a88 Than the 
Oryflambe, which waa passed y* brydge, was counter- 
maunded. 1531 Elyot G&v. hi. x. They were at the laste 
constrained lo countermaunde iilm by sondrie messangers. 
1646 Fuller Wounded Cosise. (1841' 339. Bytf Goldbm. 
I'ic. W. xxviii, Gur regiment is countermanaed. 1839 
Tiiiblwall Greeco III 351 I'hey countermanded the rein- 
forcements which were coming up from the north. 

4. To stop or prohibit (whi^t has been com- 
manded, oniertd, or allowed), by a contrary com- 
mand or order ; to revoke an order for (goods, etc.). 

iSSa Lyndcsay Monarche 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may nocht eaneatandl 
1570-6 Lambakde Pereutib, Kent 1x836) 385 The Arch- 
bishop's huilding was countermaunded and hee constrained 
to cease the worke. z68a Malynes Anc. Law-Aiesxh 406 
Neither may A. B. countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. t6a8 Wither Brit. Remesnb, iii. 
222 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding. 17x7 
Swift What passed in Losidon, I'hree of the maids of 
1 onour sent to countermand their birih-day cloaths, s8zt 
L. M. Hawkins Ciess 4 Gertr. I. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages. 1844 Thirlwall Greece Will, 
Ixii. 194 He. countermanded the movement. 

f b. To prohibit (a person, etc.) to do, or from 
doing, a thing previously commanded, Obs, 

1548 Hall Cnron, 35 He was by the French kyng and 
his couiicell. .countermaunded ft prohibited farther to pro- 
cede. rx645 Howell Lett, (1650) 1. X58 A new commis- 
sion . . countermanding him to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
until a full and absolute satisfaction were had. 1696 
Luttrfll Brief Rel. (1857 IV. 47 Our fleet, .being coun- 
termanded from sailing westward. 

II. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control 
t 6. To go counter to or tippose the command 

of (a person or authority). Also fig. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe Edw, ll, in. iii. Proud rebels that . . con- 
front and countermand their king. 159a Daniel ComfiL 
Rosamond (1717)43 The Privilege of Beauty, That 
it had Power to countermand all Duty. 1615 T. Adams 
Leaven 1x9 Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monarch. i66b Fuller Worthies (1840) IL 553 The., 
miracles, .never countermanded nature in this kind, by re- 
cruiting the btrength of an aged person. 

+ 0. To give command against, forbid, pro- 
hibit. Obs. 

Z590 Shaks. Cosn. Erir, iv, ii. 37 A back friend, a shoulder- 
clapper, one that coun'ermanas The passages of allieiL 
creekes, and narrow lands. 1613 Lisle Mffric on O.tIr N. 
Test. Ded. zo By staying wars, and countermanding vices. 
a Z658 Harvky (J.), Aviceii countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies. 

\l,fig. To counteract; to frustrate; to coun- 
terbalance. Obs, 

164s Fulleb Good Tk, in Bad T. Z9s Who. .to counter- 
mand the healing power of lead, first found the champing 
and impoisoning of bul lets 1 1649 J er. T aylob Gt, Exemf. 
ill. xvi. 56 A charm to countermand Witches, lyti Milit. 
4 Sea Piet. s.v. Sail, Ships, must liave one After-Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another, 
t 8. To control, keep under command. Obs, 

1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tamburt. 111. i, And ail the sea 
my galleys countermand. >596 7 S. Pinche in Ducarel 
Hut, Croydon (1783) zs5 The ynner trencha which doth 
countermaunde those other. 16^ tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol, 
100 Countermanding our naturall alTection with reason. 

III. inir, or ahsol, 

9. To give a command contrary to a previous one ; 
to revoke (one's own) or contravene (another’s) 
command. 

a 1989 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. IL 190 Where God 
doth commaunde He doth countermaunde. 

Hence Oount:.rma nding pbL a. 

1677 Gilpin Pmmonol. (1867) 467 where no countermand- 
ing law is owned, there can be no irrit|^ting restraint. 

Oountermaad O^auntaima'od), sb. Forms : 
see the verb. [a. OF. contremand, •mant, f. eon- 
tremander : see prec. sb.] 

1. A contrary command or order revoking or 
annulling a previous one. 

1948 Hall Chron, zzob, The Cardinall was somewhat 
moved with this countermaunde, yet.. he bowed from his 
former jorney, and passed the imml 1997 Hooker Eeet, 
Pol. V. 1x633) vl I 3. 3fli To stoup as other Positiue ordi- 
nances doe, to the countermands of neceesitia. 1603 Shaks. 
Meat, for M. iv. iL 95 Maue you no countermand for 
Claudio yet? But he must die to morrow? 1699 Pulleb 
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IMy War ivt vUL <x04o) 190 TH« lc«t« ^rouilit lum 
% fliit couiit«nwui<l» that hf muftt fro no furthor, hiu iMtutly 
r«tum. a 17x3 Ellwood AuMkg, (1714) 40* 1 fbrthwith 
mounted, end went off; le«t 1 ihould reo^ve e Cfrtmter* 
^d. iSeg WtujMQTON in Ourw. Dh^ IX. edo The 
Centrel Jonu bed conntermended the order* . . of which 
countermand they nve ne no notice. xMj J. SAUNDsne 
Aettr viii, The atewnid wee etill boiy deepetching 
the note* of cottoiermeBd. 


2. Law. An action that has the effect of making 
void something pevionsly executed. 

ideS CoKi On Ltit. 55 b, If e woman make a leeee at will^ 
reseruing a rent and che toketh husband, this is no counter- 
mand of the leoAe at will. 1805 East A*/. V. B09 Though 
mamage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrators 
authority. X848 Whaston Law Ltx^ CcnntirmMuit where 
a thing formally executed is afterwards by some act or 
ceremony made void by the party who first did it ; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. 

1 3. A command against ; a prohibition. Obs. 
xgSx J. Beli. Hmdiwt Antw. Osor, 194 Beyng quite 
overthrowen by the oncly countermaunde of aimighiie 
God. tdfl4 Sandbomon is Sena. (1637) 4^ If by his counter^ 
maund hee inhibit the vertue or the bread. t68p T. 
Plunkbt Ckar. Commandar sS March Counter to the 
counter-mond of those Would hinder you from chasing of 
your Foes. 

Countemandabla, a. [f. Couktsbuavd 
V f -ABLB.] That can be countermanded. 

axdefi Bacon Max^ Utn Cam, Law xiv, (1636' 56 
Grants are never countermandable . . whereas declaration* 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Ad- 
dison CoHtracti led 8> 656 A guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced to a third party . .‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months', is countermandable within that time. 

Oountemandate (kau-ntaimsemdA). [f. 
Counter- 3 : c£. mod. F. cotUrtmattdai!] A 
mandate or order to the contrary. 

x^ Kinclarb Crimta^ VI. ix. 985 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which hod tent out our troops. 

CoQxiteniia’iidAr. [f. Coumtebmard v, ^ 
-Eli 1.] One who countermands. 

x6|o J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wki. i. zxp/i This . . British, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine couniermander. 
1637 Hrywood Aoyal King 11. ii, What I are we King, Or 
have we countermandersf 

tCoimterma*ndmeiit. Obs. [f. as prec. 
•f -MENT: also in mod.b.] Command against; 
COUNTBUMANI). 


xefio pAUStr. SlruitutdiComm. yob, When it was agayne 
defeated by the Kmperours countremaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion. 

Coti*nter*maxuBii^ref sb [Counter- 3.] 
A manceuvre opposed to a preceding manoeuvre. 

Hence Oonater-xiiMEim'vxo v., -tag vbl, sb, 

Lo. Campbell Chanctllars 1x857) Ixxiv. x8 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in such a cause. 
1865 Cablvlr Frtdk, Gt, xiii. iv. 41 He kept manoeuvring 
upon Neipperg, who countennanoeuvred with vigilance. 

Connierxnaroli (kau-ntMmfiutJ), sb. [Coun- 
ter- 6.] 

1. A march in the contrary direction ; a march 
bauk. Also 

1598 Barrrt TAear, Warres 11. i. a8 Keeping well their 
arayes. in march, countermarch, etc. 1679 Evrrard Prvi, 
Artners JSnre^t 19 By the divers Marches and Counter- 
marches which these two Armies mode. s8bo Wellington 
in Gurw, Ors/. VI 441 I’o give General Leith’s corps 
the trouble of a countermarch. x 843 Kinclakb Crimea 11 . 
507 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the seo- 
sliore, and a countermarch back to the Telegraph. 

2. Mil, An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now Obs, 

The front rank turns to the right and marches off, while 
the rear rank does the same to the left, each wheeling clo^ 
riiiind the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the place of the other, but facing in the opposite 
direction. It is now superseded by 'changing ranks', in 
which the whole simply face about, and numW off anew, 
the rear rank then booming the front. 

X63S Barripfb mu. Died/* xvHI. (164^ 56 A part.Counter- 
mai^ is when one Moity or part of the body, counter- 
marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Lovell Fontaine's Duties Cetv. 9 
Of Counter-marches. 1796 /nstr. ^ Aef. Cavairy (>8x3) 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a b^y, 
and faces it to a rear, and is equivalent to a wheel of the 
half circle made on miw of its ports or points. 1847 /«• 
fantry Man, (1854) 53 Countermarches by files, .tend to an 
extension of the files. 1884 Fieid Sxere, Infemiry 84 On 
the word Fronts the guides will change flanks and take post 
os before the counter^narch. 

Oomitermavcll V, [CorN- 

TER- X : cf. prec.] 

1. isUr, To maxch in a contraiy direction; to 
march back. 

1844 in Rushw. Hist, Call, in. II. 600 The Sari of Essex 
. . pretended to Countermarch to the East, 176B-74 Tucker 
Lt, Mat, (1839) 11 . 564 Standing in readiness to march, to 
countermoren, and change our measures alertly, os occa- 
sion shall require. i8ti Hist. SstrsM in Keg* 113/1 
Gen. Graham Immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence. x8fl8 Macaulay Hist, 
£n^, hi. 333 Mackay.. wasted some weeks in murching, 
in countermarching, and in indedsive skirmishing. 

2. Mil, To execute a countermardi (feme f \ 

tfies Markham SmldUrs Aeeid, xfr Rankes, counter- 
moren from the right hand to the left, xflga Ae£, 
Inwtr, Copolry 111.83 The Regiment in Line is reauired to 
countermarch on its centre. *884 Field Axvrv. I^/Ssntfy 


84 Counter-merdiing and riuui^g Ranks. (This is the lest 
Bf^xnxiKnatCpsmier-snmftAmg in the oAdol manual.} 

2. irans* To came to coiuxiermarch (in either 
sense). 

fr xflsS Clbvbland Enfagsmtnt Steitsdi^\ He. . Must first 
. .Like Witches compact counter-march his Faith, 1796 
Jnstr, A Aeg, Capalty • 18131 95 When the column, .is to 
proceed in the new directlon,and therefore to be counter- 
mara^d in part. 1839 ***• A- GtimTH* A rtill, Mem. (t86s) 
II A Company in line may. .be countermarched by Fileo. 
Hence OoasitoteiBiVolMr, OountomafrUmaiT 
vhl, sb, 

xSeg Markham Sauldiers Aceid, ao In counterenarcblng 
..you are to name neither Ronkts nor Files. 1689 1. 
Plunkbt Char, (id. Commander a8 Encounter Counter- 
marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into con- 
fusioiL xTsx Db Fob 4/Mw.<rAriia/tVr(i840' 49 Their, .march- 
ings, counter-marchings . . were done with . . order. x880 
Spectator $0 Nov., Auer his [Stanley's] eighteen months oT 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-mordiing. 
CoHUtanDLavk (kau-ntajm&ik), sb, [ad. Fr. 
cofsirtmarqus (15th c. in sense la): f. sontn* in 
sense of Counter- 8 b -i- marque MarkI. 

I. An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, ior greater security, etc. 

spec. a. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merciiants ; b> the mark of the 
Goldsmiths' Company \halLmarks upon gold and silver 
articles, added to that of che artificer, to show that Che 
metal la standard ; c. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
issue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

tepa Arnoldb Chron. (i8tx) iix And shall marke euery 
vei^ell therof with die marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmorke of the same J. Bol e. 1697 Evelyn Aw- 
mism, vi. 915 A bleititsh on the Countermark in some 
medals. X7a7-5x Chambers Cycl. t. v.. In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the couHter-mark is the mark, orpunchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to tlmt 
of the artificer who made it. x8o6 Gregory Diet. Arts 4^ 
Sc. 1.446 Counter-marks are distinguished .. in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented. 1866 
Aikenmum No. 9009. 567/1 An angel of Henry the Eighth 
with countermark. 1870 Humphreys CMM-Ca//. Man. xvii. 
ST7 The small types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the coin after it hod left the mint. 

ts. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one in an explanatory description. 

xfifis J. Webb Sime-Hengj Mr. Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocontur Cronets. 
8 . (See quot.) 

xyaTTSi Chambers Oc/., Countermark of a kors*^ it an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys moke in the teeth of 
horses that have out^rrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and moke them appear os if they were not imove 
eight >earf old. 

Ooimteniiairk (kantntuxmfi jk), V, [ad. F. 
cenlremarquer (ifitbc. in Godef.), 1. cofitremarque 
(see prec).] tram. To furnish with a counter* 
mark : see prec, 

s6xx Florio, Conirasegnare^ to countermarks, xfifo J. 
Wrbb Stone•Heng^t^^^^ 7 He hath. . countermorked them 
with the Letter B. a 1735 Farrier's Diet, (J.), A hone is 
■aid to be countermark eo when his corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made ii the hollow 
place, in imitation of the eye of a b^n, to conceal the 
horse's age. 

t Con'nter-marane. Obs. Also 6 -marke. 
[f. Counter- 3 -i- Marque : cf. the equivalent 
Contra-mart, Contbe-mart.] Reprisals against 
Letters cf Marque, 

xgos Arnolds Chron, (z8zx) 930 Whiche btne desired 
letters of marke, countremorke, or graunte taking ayen. 
X7S5 Maoenr Insurances II. 94 The said Assurers insure 
the AiBiired from the Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and Counter-marque. 

t Oounter-mairt, Obs. -prec. 
xyxa E. Hatton Merck. Mag. 065 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Aftsurors . . do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War, . . 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Gountermaster : see Contre-master. 
OOHntaniiatoh (kau'Dtaimsetj), sb. 7 Obs, 
[Counter- 3, ii.J 

I I. A thing matched aminst another ; a parallel ; 
an antithetical clause, (^s. 

X3B7 Golding De Momay xxv. (x6t 7) 415 It is spoken 
(sny they) from one Countermatch to another, 
ts. A rival. Obs. 

r xfoo Grbbmb Fr, Bacon (s6y>) 40 Wines richer than the 
Gyptian Courtisan Quoft to Augustus Kingly counter- 
matdL 

1 8 . Competition, rivalry. Obs, 
sglx Mulcabter Positions xxxviL (X887} 140 His child 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie. 

4, A reciprocal match. 7 Obs. 

16x4 Tomkins A tbumaaari. v, You two decreed a counter- 
natch betwixt you. And purposed to truck daughters. 

CoiU&t6niUi'tokp V. [Counter- i : cf. prec.] 
1. traus. To be a match for, to match (in oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance. 

s6eo Holland Livy xxiv. viil. 3x3 At leastwise Muall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 ASolus 
49 The centriftigal tendency . . being more conntermatched 
by the centripetal. Ibid. 5« The exdfigulihing or the 
countennatching of the original impulse. 

1 2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
in antithesis. Hence Ootmtexmatohing, anti- 
thesis. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Momay 47e He was condemned, but he 
Ittstineth ; Hee was sloine, but he saueth . . For these 


Ihid, 4i3Tor who sMth fiat Iwre a fioanter- 

U'lm between the people that are Kealed, and the parue 
that Buoereth for the healing of them 7 

t Ocm'aiMnBsts, a, cUt. (CvoKm- s.] 
A rival, aatuonUt. (CC Covsttfauifdg si.) 

1894 Caokw / assot x88iV6 Qj| thee, thou (podfinijrs 
mte, my rbne Attend- /bid. tot Nor oi a onunterinave hS 


tOoumtenMitef Obs, [f, pme,} Jtmf* 
To match ( in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

x6oa Fulsbckb Pandeetes 30 Annibol* . was RiUy counter* 
mated by the Romanes. 

Couxitormaund(a» obi. f. CooNtRRHAim. 
Counter-ms^ -meeeam, etc.t see Cooiim-. 
t Conmtermeeh, o. obs, (See quot.) 

17R5 Bradlby Font. Dkt, II. 3 U lU/x Then Is a U'lple Of 
Countermesh net called by some a Kafile whorewidi they 
likewise catch birds, 

Covntarxiiine (kau*ntaim9in)| jA [mod. f. 
Counter- 3, 13 + Mins: cf. F. ccnlrminc, Iks 
cmtramimi (both 16th c.)] 

I. Mil, A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excava- 
tion made in fortincation for the like purpose. 

SS48 Hall Chron. 56 b. Least either they should moke a 
countremyne or be an impediment to nis works man. 
X579 Fbnton Gutcciard. vi. (1599) 030 It is sublmt to 
counterpiines on all sidea XM9 Shaks- Hen, F, ni, tl 67. 
16411 . Stons Enchir, Fortif. 47 Counter-Mynts ore moda 

ill Kampaits or Bulwarkes, at the first new making of a 
Fort. .In them the least noise that is mode in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work. s686 BuauKT 
Trav, v. 1x750)976 All the liastions have a Countannina 
that runneth along bv the Brim of the Ditch. MgJ.C, 
Morison St. Bernara iv. i. 4x9 Ha undetnuned tha towers, 
and was met by the countermines of tha garrison. 

b. In naval war : A snbmarine ' mine ’ rank in 
such a position as to explode the eiiexny’s mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea minM and countermines are cyllndart, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so os 
to defend a harbour, etc., by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the latter sinks hfs countermines in their sujxpostd 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

iSfio Aikenmum 91 Aug. 949 [To] discover the appnira 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines agaiinst the line of defence . . The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by the naval launches- 

2> M* ^ secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another ; a counter- plot. 

1570 B. Gooob Pop, Kingd, iil 33 b, With dreomes and 
fond deuice of men, and curwfd countermine. sAxt SrasD 
Hist, Gt, Brit, ix. xx. (163a) 999 With secret countermines 
and tmtn weapons of Law. X647 May Hist, Part. tii. vi. 
xoo Many Mynes and Counterm^es were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides, a 1T04 R. L'Estbamob 
(JT The countermine was only on act or self-preaervation. 
Oountermijio ikau>ntajm9i*n), v. [f. prec. 
sb : cf. F. ccnlreminer, It. cotUraminare^ Sp» 
contraminar,'] 

1. Mil, a intr. To make a countermine. 

1363 J. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. i S7b, The 
enemy neuer gluing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men aluo to plye It with countermyning as fast. 1391 
Pbrcivall Sp. Dici.^ Contraminar^ to countermine, CtzHi- 
cuium euiuersum agtre. tSeo Holland 2 . Ay xxxvtii. 
vii. 986 b, They conntermined directly against them. 1690 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. U. 91 He may be able., 
to Mine or Counter-mine under the some. 

b. Irons, To make a countermine against ; to 
oppose or check by a countermine. 

xm J. Peter Siege Vienna 85 Whilst the Tniks were 
working, .under that part of the Ravelin., and that onr 
Men were digging from above to countermine them. 1686 
Load, Com, Na RX59^x Our Mines, .were Countermined by 
the Enemy. X709 Strblb Tatler No. 38 f 13 A great Body 
of Miners ore summoned to the Camp to countermine the 
Works of tha Enemy, i8«8 Feoudk Hist, Eng. IV, 438 
The mine was conntermined. 


0 . In naval war : To lay down conntermines, 
x88o -fi [see Countermining bielowL 
2. Jig, To defeat by a counter-plot 
_ 1380 N OBTH Plutarek (1676) 1003 Mero oountennlnlng 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich jewella iflfii 
Dryden Erteming's Levs rv. i. He knew you. Madam, and 
was resolv'd to countermine you in all your Plots. 1701 
W. WoTTOM Hist, Rome 417 Moesa. .still countermined all 
his Designs. 1794 Godwin Cal. WttHams 107 , 1 seam to 
myself perpetually on the brink of being countermined. 
1863 D. Rev, CXIV. 5x9 Cecil, .did not conntermina works 
of darknem with works of darkness, 

H Erroneously for ccunisrmurt, 
cx3|9a Marlowb Jew 0/ Media 1. U, Though eountar- 
min'd with walls of brass. 1830 A, Johnson's Kingd, f 
Commw. 980 Theae walls ore. . wel countermined with earth 
on the inside 

Hence Cownterml'nlng vbl, sb, and pfl, a. 
Countermining cable^ geoTt etc., that used in laying 
and exploding sea-countermines. 

1849 Robbrts Clovis BUI. 395 Gods eonntennining of 
Hamans plot. 1834 Whitlock Zootomia 998 Countermining 
Emulators. 1880 A thensmm ax Aug. 94 w 0 Experiments in 
countermining . . exempl'ified by the submarine operations 
carried on lost Octobm. s^ Daiiy Hews x6 Nov. 6/8 
The Admiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
torpedo experiments, have ordered . . 90,000 yards of counter- 
mining canla. s886 Pall MeUl G. 95 Aug. 4/x Suitable 
countermining gear with which to destroy thdr minea 
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CountanniiiAr (kan nUJimdi'iier). [f. prec. 
•f -KB. 1 One who counterminei. 

*«4 J. Pki eh .S'lVrt Vietuut 33 Making um» of Counter' 
minerip 1851 Miss Yonc>£ CamtM 11 . xxv. 270 Three times 
his miners were met by cotiiitet'ininen of the enemy. 

tCou'ntermc^ sb, Obs. [Coukteb- a.] 
Ijibour ill opposition. (Somewhat contemptuous.; 
So Oonntormoll to work laboriously against ; 
Oon&tarmol'ling vbl. sb. 

T. Ricrx A Mtrtf. Otor, sT/b, Strong and., 

invincible ag.iynsit all the battery and countermoyles of 
Kerctiques. /hid. lao Underniinra with the countermoyl- 
ing of her outragiouH Pyoners. 

Cou'ntejMiiortion. [Cornter- 6 ] 

1 , Motion in the opposite direction; contrary 
motion. 

s6e6 Exai. NoarHAMrr. In 7'rue ^ Ptr/, Retnt. Oo iv b, 
By countermotion or opposition to the gqiheares of the for< 
mcr gouernment. 1644 Digbv Nat. Jtodua ix. 1 1659) 03 That 
rettiiiunce is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is plain. 
1865 Olawvill Sre^s. Sci, vi. 98 ITiis motion would be 
quickly deadned by Counter-motions, a 1677 Mahton Serm. 
Pa cxix. 128 Wks. VI 11. 321 I'hey owned Christ, and so 
walked in a countermotion to the times. 

2 . A motion or proposed resolntion contrary to 
one already proposed. 

Motf. The amendment it in effect a counter-motion. 

Hence Oonutar-motloa v. nonce^wd. 

1839 Carlylk Charthmx. 112 For what end at all are 
men. .sent to St Stephen’s . . kept talking . . motioning and 
counter-motioning T 

Counter-mount sb . ; see Couktkiu 13. 
t Oou'atern&ount, -mont, ado. Obs. [a. F. 
eonirtmmti in OF. cufitremuni up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise, i centre against + mont mount, hill.] 
Up-hill, upwards, against the hill or slope ; against 
the natural course or ordinary way. Also fig. 

tgix Douolas VI, x. 72 Quh.*ur throw the sandit . . 

Eryoanus, the hevinlie riveir eJeir, Flowis countimiont and 
wpwart to the lift. 1596 Danctt tr. Cfimim* 118 He might 
haue gone vp countermount against the riiier of Khene. 
Ibid. 32^ Horses and men were forced todrawcountermount 
at the taile of entry peece. ^7 Wahu Simp. C abler They 
rather draw countermont with their hearts. x8o8 Jamikson, 
Contirmoni^ against the hill, upwards. The term is me- 
taphorically applied to any thing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

t Conntarmoillltv V. Ohs. [ad. F. contre- 
monter (Cotgr.) : cf. prec.] irons* To mount in 
the opposite direction ; to reverse. 

1598 Danrtt tr. Caminet 30 'lliere they deulsed to conn- 
ternioiint all the artillerie in their arraie against the Kings. 
CoU’ntar-UiOTe, sb. [Counter- 3.] A move 
in opposition to another; a contrary move. A 
term of chess, iransfcrrcd to war, diplomacy, etc. 

1858 Froudk iiist Eng. III. xvii. 4^6 His rival's counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity. 
xBBs Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. [Itl was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Russian outposts a fair counter-move. 

Ooil'Bt6lMliO*Te» V . rare -^. [Counter- i], 
*To move in a contrary direction or in opposition 
to' (Webster 1864). 

Cou'ntar-mo-Yeinent. [Countbb- 3.] A 
movement in opposition ; a contrary movement. ^ 
1818 Todd, C(wm/ermarvmeM/, a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement ; chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term. x868 Gao. Eliot E. Halt xxxiii. Where there is 
no strong counter-movement, any proposition to do some- 
thing UDSt^ified stimulates stupid curiosity. sflBa-j Scu aff 
Encytl. Eelig. Knoml* 1 . 705 This first countermovemenC 
from the soum, against the stream . .from Central Asia. 
Countdmiixre (kaumUJmiuvi), sb. Also 6 
ooxitremeur, oontermure, 6-7 oountremure, 7 
(oounter-mire), 7-8 oontramure. [ad. I*', con^ 
tre-mur (i6th c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
contro, contra ^ Counter- 8 + mur^ muro wall.] 

1 . Aiil. A wall raised within or behind another 
wall as a reserve defence, in case of its being 
breached. 

1514 St. Papers Hen. VITJ, VI. 355 Thcr was diches 
trenenis contremeurs bulwark^ and other rcparcs made 
within the wall. 1953 lixxMOX Q. Curtins G vid, But they 
within made a oountermura as htghe as the okie wall. 1893 
H. Cogam tr. Pinto'e Trav. xliv. o8x Fortifying themselves 
with counter-miras which they opposed to the breaches . . 
made with pieces of timber tucen from the houses. x8^ 
Thiblwau. Greece 111 . xx. 146 The main hope of the Pel^ 
ponneaians. .was completely defeated by the countermura. 

2 . An outer wall for additional defence, 

ntsso LKt<AMD CeiiOot. 111 . 145 Promuraie^ a countcF- 
murc. 1999 Harluvt Vey. II. 308 The d^hath a three- 
fol Je wall about it ; the innermoat very high . . the third a 
countermure. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purckaeer x r 7 Contra^ 
mure, .an Out-wan. built about the Wall of a City. 1735 
in Johnson. 18x3 Hooo Oneem*s IVmke 090 With counter- 
mure guarded by sea and by land. 

t O. Applied to a bi^water. Obs. 

1810 Hollamo Camden's Brit 1. 755 The Hand Walney 
as a forefence or countre-mure lying along by it. 1844 
Si.fNGSBV i^iVwy (1836) 128 Waeme Isdand is a narrow 
screed of land r^gbefore Foumesi and serving fora coun- 
termure to hold oIt y« violence of y* sea. soi|5 /bid. 164 
Cross piles . . fasten’d to y« whole wodc . . as a oountemuro 
to rooelve y force of y* water. 

3 . A mound or wall raised outside the walls of a 
fortress by the besiegers to assist their operations. 

igga Edum Treed. Newe Ind. (Arb.) x| They fowled be- 
forotnem a bulwarke or countromure of earth, in maner as 
bigge as a mountayue, which . . they moued neare vnto the 


trenche or ditche oTihe camell, so thet they . . battersd the 
walles and towres thereof very sore. i6oe Hoixano Levy 
X. ix. 357 It was impregnable, either by assault, or connler- 
mures & skonccs. 1807 May Lucan 1. Annot, Insomuch 
that Cmsar to besiedge the conquered, made a counier- 
mure of deed carkasses. 

4 . Jig. (cf. bulwark^ rampart^ 

1980 Ap^ Pr. Ofaugf in PMenix 1x721'^ 1 . 476 A Counter- 
mure aipuniit their Rride and Raubnesii. 2804 Su/plic. 
Masse Priests i Either kingdom being sudi a forties and 
countermure to other. x86x Withbb A Triple 

Paradox affixed to a Countermure raised againut the Furious 
Batteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poverty. 

€km2lt0niiure (kaumtaimiiiv'j), v. [a. F. 
contre-murcr, It. contramuraro (16th c.), f. the 
sb. : see prcc.] 

a. trans. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. ittir. To raise a countermure. 

c 1594 Kyd . 9 ;*. Trag. 111. in Hash Dodsley V. 91 Where, 
countermur'd with walls of diamond, 1 find the place im- 
pregnable. x8«7-j47 Fisltham Resotves <ed.^7) 329 The 
falling of a house is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
. .[In] the latter, .there being time either to avoid the place, 
or to countermure. xflflg Sia T. Hbrsbrt freeu, (1^7) 189 
A running trench .. countermur’d with a thick wall of stone. 

Counter-naiant, a. Her. : see Counter- 14 a. 

2830 in Robson Brit. Herald. 

Coii*nter- 3 ia]iia. rare. [I Counter- 3.] A 
name used in opposition to the real or proper name. 

1858 AvTotiN Bothwell (1857) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide — These are the counteF-nomes For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 

t Canntarnaiiiiralt a. Obs. rare. [Coun- 
ter- 10.] Contrary to nature ; » Contbanatcral. 

s666 G. Harvey Afarb. AngL iii. 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick. . woating of alt the parts of the body. 

Counter-neDiild, a. IJer.i see Counter- 14 b. 
Oounter-noise, -notioe : see Counter-. 
tCkm'iiter-noiie, sb. Afus. Obs. [Counter- 
13 .] ? Note against note ; -^Counterpoint i. 
e X380 WvcuF H^ks. (x88o) 77 Bi ^ grete criyng of song, 
as dicschaunt, eouatre note & orgene, jtei lettid fro 
studynge Nc prechjmge of gospel. rriRTS Sfr. lows 
Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe sliall wante, With 
counter note and dyxeant 

t Cournter-no'te^ v. Obs. [Counter- i.] ■ 
Countermark v. 

s86r j. Wkdu S tone- H eng which are thus counter- 

noted, are not the overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative. 

Counter olijectlon, -oblifiration, -ofTer, 
-orator, cto. : see Counter-. 
Coii*ntor-o:peiii]ig« [Counter- 6.] An 
o]>ening opposite another; spec, in Surgery ^ an open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existing, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 

x6tx Cotgr., Contr.’onverture, a counter-opening, a 17310 
S. Sharp Sutgery (I.*, The place for a couiiteropening. 
X7M Pkil. 'J'rsuu, LVl. 071 Immediately made tree in- 
cisions and counter-oimiiings in the parts which contained 
the matter. s88a in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Countar-O'pposite, a. Her. 'Opposed to 
each other on oppoate sides' (Robson Brit, 
Herald 1830). 

Con*nter-o:rder, sh. [Countm- 3.] An 
order contrary to, or reversing, a previous order. 

xfax Scott Kenihv. xl. The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent by L^boume. X883 G. Llovo Ebh ^ 
Flaw 11 . 4a Perpetual orders, errands andcounter-orders. 

Con^tor-OTdar^ v. [f. prec. : cf. Counter- 
I. (In first quot. app. nonce-use for an etymological 
purpose.)] trans. To give orders against (what 
nas been previously ordered) ; to countermand. 

1842 pRYNNB Sou, Fewer Pari. in. iia The first word 
ligntnes properly disordered, counter-ordered, or ordered 
against. xyH Karl Malmbsbvry Diaries 4 Cerr. (XB44) 
I. 3x The Russian troops, .were now counter-ordered. s8p 
Marry at P, Sisnpie ivii, 1 did not counterorder in sm 
Burton Reign Q, Anne 111 . xiv. aa To counter-otder what 
Vendome had oraered. 

t Cou'XLtarpftCOs sb. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 

1 . A movement in a contraiy or reverse direction, 
x^ Nqrth Plutareh(i67Ci 750 She [the moon] fades and 

falls away agidn, apd runs a counter-pace, Vntill she have 
foregone the light, and figure of her face. 

2 . A movement or step against something. ^ 

2698 Tcurut Mestsoirs lu. 339 (SeagerX The rebellion in 

Scotland broke out ; upon which it was pleasant to observe 
the counteipaces that were made. 1732 Swirr Pr^. 
TempUe fv/ts.. Not. a Person fit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwanling that famous League.. who bad made 
such Counterpaces to destroy it. 

3 . A retaliatory action. 

161 X Florid, CentrapmssOf a counteipace, a forfeiture 
against law, a law, as we say, Umme for limme. 

So t Ckra’nt«rpao8 v. 

i6xk Florio, Centrapassare. to transgresse, to do or for- 
feit against any edict, to counterpaoe. 
t C^H’&tarpa^car. Obs. nonce-wd. One who 
paces or walks opposite ; ysspl.^^ Antipodes. 

igBs BjsamDm Cast. Knemd. (25^) 93 Antipodes, as you 
mi^t say Counterfooted, or Counteepasers. 

1 0 <ni:ntev-pa*g#f v. Obs. tare. [Countbb- 
I.] trasu. To pl^oe (a text or version) parallel to 
another on the opposite page. 

1693 Ublx Mffmees Test To Rdr. 8 To fill vp 

tlut empty roome whidi of necessitie ensued the countor- 
paging our translation. 


Ck»unterpBiB(B, obs. ff. CouvTBBroim 
tConntexm-lao*, •ope-lyss. .sir. Ob. [De. 
rivatioD unceruin : tee Jamieioa.] A riviU. 

a 1488 Holland HewUst 904 As eooeraAe him awne self 
throwbewte be hair Counterpalace to the Pape^ourprincis, 
I plkht. <*1470 Henry lyetltacex. 504 Stud thowrychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyio 1 suld nocht oe to the. 
Con'iiter-Mtledv a. Her. [CooNTEB- 14: 
cf. next.] Of a shield : Paited into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 
being counterchanged. 1707-81 Chauserb Cyel 
CountBr-pa^lyf a. Her. [a. F. contre-paU.} 


■■prec. 

1830 Rosson Brit. Herald III. Gloas.. Counter-pedP^ or 
paly. .IS the some as paly of (six, etc.], per fesse counter- 
changed. 

t Couiiterpuie \ Obs. Forms: 5 oontre- 
pane, 6 -payne, oounterpayne, *pein, 6>7 
•Paine, -pane, 7 -pain. [app. a. Anglo-P". countre- 
pan, in the (unrecorded) sense ' opposite part f. 
centre^ -t- OY.pan piece, part, portion ^e Godef.) ; 
the Anglo-French word occurs in Britton, app. 
in sense * counter-part of the contract or *• counter- 
obligation * : cf. toDNTKR-PAWN. 

sspa Britton I. 337 Ceates condiciouns obligent les parties 
..en tele manere, qe si le un doigne ou face, Is autre est 
tenux et obliges a fere le countrepan solom le contract.] 

1. Law. The counterpart of an indenture. 

1809-ie Act X Hen. Vtll, & 8 The jurye. .shall reoeyve 

the oounterpayne of the office, .endented and sealed by the 
eschetour. X848 H^l t kron, 22 b, This duke of Aumerje 
. .had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
. . in his bosom. 1SB6J. Hooker Gtrald. Irct. in HolinsfuA 
11 . 6V1 Keeping the one counterpane with himselfe, sealed 
with nis seaie tliat made the seixure, and leauing the other 
in the hands of the said warden. 1614 B. Jonron Barth. 
Fair Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine. 
a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais ill. u. 414 Makers of Counter- 
panes, Writers. 

Jg. x6oo G. Bfnbon Serm. 89 The assurance that we haue 
for our saTuation is in the word of God . . but God keepes a 
counte^ane thereof. 0x608 F. Gheville Poems, Hum. 
Learning Ixxvii. 2891 Covt. Grace Conditional 32 The 
counterpane of the Covenant, .engraven on the heart. 

2 . gen. A copy, duplicate ; « CouNTEnrART 3. 

c 2478 Partenay Or cllys man niyght by computacinn 
In tlier contrepane finde others reson. In frensh or englisli. 
1596 NASUE.S'iSiffhM H'alden V iv, 1 have a letter under his 
owne hand . . this is the counterpaine of it. 

9- fig. • COONTEBFABT ^ 7k play the counter- 
pane : to imitate. 

1849 Allen ytuie's Par. Rev. j< Of bothe these states. . 
the earthly Jerusalem .. is set tor a figure, coniparisoii, 
example and counterpane. I88e Rollano Crt, Venus iv, 
62 That none sould preis to play the counterpane. i8sB 
Prvnnb Love-lockes 33 We are but their Echos, Shadowes, 
Apes, or Counterpanes. 2686-70 Baooics W^ks. (1867) VI. 
X07 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 
timied England's mctrupolis into ashes. 

4 . One of two parts which fit together and com- 
plement each other ; ^ Counterpart 4. 

xfixa T. Taylor Cetnm, Titus Ded., Whose holy doctrine 
end life, are the counterpaine one of the other. 1624 T. 
Auams uevite Banquet 338 Our life should lie the counter- 
paine of our doctrine. s6i$ J. Stephens Ess. 4 Char., Gd. 
Husband in llalUw. Repr, Char. Bks. (1B57) 239 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 

Counterpuia ^ (kau-ntoipen, *ppin). Also 
7 -poyne, 8 -palxi. [An alteratioo if earlier 
CouNTBRFOiNT 2, the sccond element being made 
identical with the word Pane (F. pan, L. passnus 
cloth), used in 15th c. (cf. quota. 1459, 1464)10 
the sense * coverlet, bed-cover or with the same 
element in Cover-pane covering cloth, q. v.] 

The outer coverinp^ of a bed, generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in a raised pattern, 
qnilted, made of patch-work, etc. ; a coverlet, a 
quilt 

(M59 tmf, in Poston Lett. Na 336 I. 484 [BadchamberJ j 
ft^der bed. . Item, 9 blankettys, j payro of schattys. Item j 
rede Mne fniryd with connyngs. [Aiso on p. 483 m.\ 1484 
WitiiTi Draped t Diet, av.. Six pair of blBidceta,and a pane 
of minever.] 

2803 Drayton Bar. fVars vl xIL On which, a Tisouecoan- 
terpoyno was cast s6a6 Sa R. Boyle Diary (1886) 11 . 293 
For [the] ■ .outside of a skarlett gown to mak a Counterpaoe 
sutable to Skarlett Bedd. 1879 Land. Gas. No. i 434/'4 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk and stiver. 
1748 P. Thomas ymi. Anson’s Voy. aooTheCounterpaln is 
in a manner the same. They do not use Feather Beds. 
x88s H. Melville IVhate iv. b 8 The oounteraane was of 
patch wodc. sflis Tennyson InCkildreals HeepsttUd^, Her 
dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the countetpaiie. 

Countbipaiiion : see Countbu-oonpaniob. 
Ooimter-paradOt -paRw lee 

Counter ^ 

Coil*lltB]Npa«o 4 a« [Countbr- 8 b.] An ad- 
ditional or extra parole or paaswoed given in time 
of alarm. Cf. Countbb-bion. 
slag in Cease Tecknol. Diet . ; End in mod. Diets. 

OolUitevpffirt (kaumtarpfiit). [Countbr- 8 : 
cf. F. contre-payfit (13th c. m Code! Suppll^ 

L Lam. The opposite part of an iNDBirTumB, 
q. V. ; each of the indentea parts of a deed of eon^ 
tract, etc., in Its relation to the other part ; esp. 



OOlTHTXBSykBVir. 

tiuit which is not oowfdcied the pcindptlpeitor 
orieinah the execnted copy of a Ime 
leecipt retained by the giaator asacoaster-seeiifity. 

Hit Sik R. Boitlc Diary (ia86> I. Sk Waltw Rakigh 
. . (KBOOrted with We own hand on tho oonniaipan of cIm laaM. 
1967 Buckstonk CaMTM. 11 . 096 Whoo th« MVertl partt 
of an indentun ara interchangeahlyaxeetltad by iha levaml 
pafti<i» that part or oopy which k amcetad by the grantor 
« naually calkd tha onginalt and iha raM ara oannlarpaita* 
gSot Xeyul StnHot ui Sm v. ii, | i6 Tha Captain it to 
kaap Countarparta of all tha Aooonnta of tha Rooaipt a^ 
Eapenditura of Storea and Proviaiooa with which the $mp 
■haU ba auppliad. legi Ia. St, Laoaaaoa ff/mify Sm, 
/Vv/. Dam avi. 107 A counterpart of tha leaae it to oa aaa* 
cutad by the leeaaa. ie66 Rooaaa Agfic, e Srkt* 1* axvi. 
<44 It doea not aaaia that any couauipatt waa dalivared to 
tha borroarar. 

Jig. aiyao Sfnmau) (Dk. Buckhnul fi7M> !• And 
thia contract (rriandahipj will navar hold, without an aaact 
counterpart. 

1 2 . gm. A duplicate, or exact copy. Obs, 
a 1676 Halb Lam Eng. ( J.), In eome things tha laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of England; so that they 
seem to be. as it were, copies or counterparts ona of another. 
171a Addison Sfitet. No. 067 F 4 In Tht SJanisk Friar . . 
the two dilferent Plots look like Counterpa^ and Cppias of 
one another. 

8. Jig. A person ortbin^^so answering to another 
as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it 
asdto lJuTuiR Rt$$u (X759) 1 . X36 So like in adl Thinga, 
that one Brother Is but a Counterpart of th* other, x^ 
CowrBR 7 ir^c. 44a H^that saeiued our counterpatt at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude ruvan'd, iSa4 W. Ibvinu 
T, Trav. I. 31 A fulMength portrait.. the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the precMing night. x86o Tyndall 67 ar. 

II. App. 429 You can . . build up a sandstone mam which 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4 . One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other ; a person or thing forming a natural com- 
plement to another. 

1634 WiTHia Emhltmt^ To meet each other's nat'rall 
Counterpart, a X700 Duydbn (J. Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well are you made our lords. gSaa Hazutt 
Table^t, 1 . xvL 39a Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility. B833 Chalmkrs Canat. Man (1835) !• 

112 In counterpart to this complacency, .there is a felt dis^ 
comfort. xMoUAUCKTON/’/tri. u 19 p«ep-aea valleys 
. .are the counterparts of the. mountain chains. 

6. Music, A part written ' against ' or to ac- 
company another. ^Cou^Tall- la.] 

[x^ Mobley Introd, Mut. 1 5^ Likewise betwixt the treble 
and counter part another might easilie he placed.) 1706 
PiiiLLiro (ed. Kersey), Counter-part , Term in Musick, 
only importing one Tart to be opposite to another; as the 
Bass is said To be the Counter^part of the Treble, liafi 
Gregory Diet. Arts 4 Sc. 1 . 446. 

6. attrib. 

x8u CfiALMBRS Const. Man (1835) 1 . Ui. xs^ Urging on- 
ward their counterpart desires. s88s Ttmes 7 icJ, LI. 
662/x The parties having come to an agreement, .the terms 
thereof were embodied in two counterpart documents. 

t Cou'nterpa.rty. Obs, Also 6 oontor-, 7 
oontre-. [a. r, contre-parlie (X5thc. in Littid ; 
13th c. in Godef. 5 w///.).] 

1 . An opposite party in a Uw-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. 

1537 N. T. (Gmr.) Lnko xii. 58 Whyle thou goest with 
thy oonterMrtM to y« ruler. 1577-67 Hounshbo Ckrm, 

III. 838/2 Then in came the counterpartie richlie apparelled, 
10 the number of twelue. s6a4 BrUf l^Jorm, AJJairs ej 
Paiatinato ss These conuningi and goings too and 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 

2 . The opposite party in a contract, etc. 

1676 R, Dixon Two Tost, 19 As to the Act of God, Abca- 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done. 

3. » Counterpart i. 

1624 Brief Inform. AJJairsof Palatinafe^4 The Instoic- 
tion of the said Embassade (tlie oounter-partie whereof is in 
mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie. 

CounterpaMp -payee, obs. ff. CoumiRPOiiUL 
Cou:nter-pa'0fant, a. Mer, [Counter- 14.] 
Passant or walking in opposite directions 
x6xo CviLUM NeraSUynu xv.(i66o) 163 He beareth. .two 
lioncels counierpassant. tysa Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v.. 
When two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to be passing or walkihjg quite the contranr Way with the 
other ; the Heralds call It by the Term Counierpassant, 
1864 Boutell Heraldrv Hist. Pop, x. 60. 
Coantev^pasnim. Also 7 oontte-. [Coun- 
ter- 2, 3, 8.] 

a. A passion opposed to or the opposite of 
another, f b. Passion or safferMig corresponding 
to that felt by another, f 0 * An outburst ox passion 
against something. 

1597 Dantbl Cik. Wars viir. Ixxvili, When this great 
fight of counter-passions had been throughly tr/d. 

Br. W. BaoloW Afum, Namoleoa Cmih, sos Th^ i 
condiisorie, are rather Gontro-paasaons of Lunicie, then 
artificial! closes of an Epilogue. 2032 Lbnnard tr. Ckmmm’s 
Wiad. 1. XX. komdmgt Of Covetousness and her counter- 
^1630 Jackson Creed vl acxxiii. Wks, V. 520 
' to die rule of retaliation or oounter- 


passion. I 

Punished _ 

passion. xm| W. £oBXRTa Lookrr-on No. 81 <1794) 1 11. 291 
The prevalence of some counter-passion. 

t Coii*at4Z^m. Obs. [f. Counter- 5 + 
Pawn ; but posaibly directly from OF. 

* a ^ pawne» especially of an immou^ 

lepse 


tfioo 
sections 


!otgr.), found from 13th c. in Godef. in 
' security, ei^denoe, or aasuraiice of pro- 


lori 

perfy't ulab AF. quoted ‘ under 

CouNTiBEANii, and see Pane, Pave (bbth fxm 
OF, -Counterpane X 1, 
xdxx CoTGR., Coniregago, a countsFgage, or eomHer- 
pawne. afioo Foao Lmee^ 1^(1843)44 A idMrtUo countar- 
Mwne, wherby wee b^ the poMOs^oB of 
jofaboek It. lii. No udenturs but has Its coutiiexpewu. 

OotmtexpoAse, -poiEo, oba. ff. Countibeoiee. 
don^atorpmaltgr. rCouNTiE- 3: tnuxsl. 
Gr. dmr/fnrwif.] Cr, Amiiq. The penalty which 
an accused tiersoii who had om pronocmetd guilty 
suggested for himself in opposition to that which 
the accuser proposed. 

1847 Gaora Croteo il axxri. IV.494 noio. Tha ptaclioe of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon nimself a counter-penalty . . in con- 
timst with tlwt nanied by the aocuser, was a convenient ex^ 
pedient for bringing the question to a aubetantive vote of 
the dikasts. 1^5 Jowstt Plato (etL a) I. 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penalty when he does not know 
whether death .. is a good or an evil f 
Conter-poEt, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 
etc. : see Counter-. 

t Cim*&ter^pi^*8ter. Obs, [Counter- 8 : 
cf. mod.F. cantrepilasire,'] An opposite or second- 
ary pilaster ; in quot. a pilaster projecting from a 
pier (which was formerly called a pilaster). 

X730 A. Gordon Me^ote Anpkith. eao The Countei^ 
pilaster, or the flat PifUr nms from the Foot of it to the 
Top. Ibid aax The lower Pilasters have.. in the Middle 
of them, in place of our Conmer>pilaBter, a half Doric 
Pillar. 

Contntar-pla-ead, [Counter- 14 a.] 

Placed in opposite directions. 


X678 Load, Gas. No, X316/4 A brown Gelding . .with a 
»r*s 

Rot 

CoHuterpiacedt opposite to each other. 


. . bnand marked with two ^ 

his near shoulder. .8m RoasoN Brit, lleraid 


oounter-pl^cd, ^Upon 


Counter-plan^ -play.: see Counter-. 

Conutai^ea. Law. Also 7 -pled. [Coun- 
ter- 3.] An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 
why the same shonld not be admitted. 
t^T. STArLETON Fortr. Faith Is^thU i^nte^lea 


Against the defendant's prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter- Plea ; ailedging some fact, which in law 
deprives the defendant of the privilege he claims. ^ x^ 
Hr. Martinbau Eiia of Car. v. 60 She now asked impa- 
timtly where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the steward answered. 

Ag. 1607 Hibron Wks. 1 . 193 A counter-plea to that pro- 
ptuine and peremptory principle of tha atheists. 

tOountErplea'd, V. Also 4-5 oontre-, 
oonter-, oounter-, oouutre-, oountur-, ootin- 
tyr-plede, -pleide, -plete. fa. AF. co/sSrepULo-r, 
t coHtrO ’ against + piedtr to Plead.] 

1 . Law. To plead in opposition to (a dcclara^ 
lion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 
party) ; to make a count^lea. 

IxaTS Act 3 Edfo. /, c. so Purveu est en brief de possession 
. .que si 1e tenaunt vouene a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
contra pleide, etc. xapa Britton hi. xi. 9 >5 £t si le autre 
garraunc viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie.) 
1530 Palsgr. 50C/1 Whan a man of lawe tnaketh a reason 
peremtorle, it can nat be contrepleted. xfiit Sir H. Finch 
Law{x 6 i 6 ) 370 If the vouchee countcrpleacTthe warrantie, 
and it be found against him, he shall lose the land. 1442 
Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. 8 aoo The demandant may well 
oounterpleade the voucher. 

fg. 1534 More On tho Passion Wks. ta8p/x His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his iustice, in abridgyng the 
eternitye of the proude sptrites Pune. X589 Warner Alb, 
Eng. Prose Add. (i6ta) 338 iEneas. .thankfully acknow- 
ledged her greet bountie, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken. 

b. absoL To plead or argue one against the 
other. 

rxExi Sylvsstxr Dh Bartms 11. iv. Iv. Wks. (ifiei) 500 
There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds . ambitiously 
did strive, And counter-plead for the Prerogative. 

2 . gen. To argue against (a person, statement, 
etc.) ; to oppose in argument ; to contradict 

1377 Lamcl. P. PI. B. XH soo Ne oouatreideda clerkes 1 
oouscille Jm for eure. c X345 CHAUcaa 4 . C. W. ProL 476 
Lat be thvn arguynge For louo ne wele not countyrpletyd 
be In rygnt ne wrong. 

absA. 1432 L^^)C. Chron. Troy Prol., Aeayne the trouth 
who to euer striua Or counterplede or make any debate. 

f Cou'iltEr-pltollt. Obs. nontO'^wsL [Coun- 
ter- 6 + PiAoBT fold.] A fold in the opposite 
direction. 

i 4 aS Lmlb Du Bartas, Neo x^5 Among the greater mx, 
that with a counter ^ight \pU oWrn/rr] Do naif divide 
the globe, the cird of March-day-night la justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. 

Cwnterplot, sb. [Counter- 3, a.] 

1 . A plot contrived to defeat another plot 
c s 4 si SYLvssTBa Du Bartas iL iv. iv. 981 The Towns-men 
are not slow With oounter-plou to counter-push thc^ Foe. 
1777 Sheridan Sek, Soemd. v. iii, Plot and counter-plot, 
em 1 1879 Dixon Windsor IL vi. 4 o The lords, auspecUng 
us desgoA were talking of a counterplot. 
t 2 . A plotting against Obs. 

1444 Mors Mysi. ftua. fv. so Such a Mystery as in efiect 
k a M counterplot ana undermining aa wul of the Privative 
as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Cfariat. 


.oouHvaaKKaiT. 

In dppo8ttiioii. 

1597 Daniel CAr, Wars Wks. itftf) 55 Toil l»avo 8W8 
Cause your Sulit}ects to auiwi, And cQHatWplot .afwW 
their Sukilltlaa. ApiGomUmtfu,J. I**. 
lapsed man counterplotud against hlnislf, defm^ ^ 

puipose of the Irvine goodness, etc. x88i PsaoiV MSt, C 4 
Emg. 1 . XV.53S Against thane pk^ the bishop ooiinterplottcd. 

2 . irmm. To plot ogRinst (a plot, or plotttr); 
to frustrate by a cotmtmi^. 

i 48 E Pmva Diaey 27 June, He do eoniitarpiot them by 
aettiof him up higher still, sfiyl Gale Crt. GomSiiot tlu 
5S Their plotted contrived evil waa countWH^gCied and 000^ 
trived by God for tyoo Tvehell mtLJSsM* f 1 * MjS 
He was Coimter^plotted by tho other's Policy* syst w. 
Kino tr. NaudJs Pol. ULfip It k permitted tocounteiw 
plot what k plotted against us* 1887 SpoctmSA^ 97 Attg» 
x 160 To oounterplot that infiunous trickster. 

Hence Oonmtoxplojttor, -ploitttsiN vb/. ib. 

a§4a MiLTott , Apok SumeS. xU, The endlm brahblei and 
counterploUings of the Bishops. 1741 RighaeIMOn Pamt/m 
(1634) f . aep All his stratigems . . and all your ^tty 
counterplottings. 1883 D. U. Wheeler htymu^s ^fLnii, 
viii. 147 Marc Antony tlie oounterplotter. 

OoontEvpoilLt (kau ntupoint), sb*^ Also 6 
•poinot, oontetpoynt, -polnto, ountixapolixii 
[In sense 1, a. F. contrepoiat (13th c. ih LiUr^)flS 
Olt. canimpussio, in mmX».ctmimpistuiumy€omfys$ 
cattlnpuncius, lit. ' song or muaic poixxted-agiixiat,* 
the part added as accompoairaent to a plam-iong 
being indicated by notea, * pricks or ' faints *. set 
agaiusS (over or under) the notes or points of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. CouNTlIi* 
3, 0, 8.] 1 . Music. 

1 . The melody added as accompaniment to g 
given melody or ' plain-song \ Alsoyi^F. 

1530 Palsor. aoflA Omteipoynt, eoHtrop^ynf. sjMg 
Compl, Scot. vi. 39 'rhe lyniquliit tang cnnurpolnt quheh 
tha 08)il selpit. sdao Shbltom Quix. III. xxviii. 197 I'o 
your braying Musiil what counterpoint Could you expect: 
but bat blows? sfieS Morris Earthfy Par. i. (1870) 3W A 
rainy wind from 'twixt the trees aroee, And Rang a moumM 
counterpoint to those. 1O80 Ousiley in Grove Dki. Muu 
1 . 407 It is usual to take sumo fragment of an old chant or 
cliorale as the ' canto fermo ’ or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodies are added as accompaniments . . Tlik k 
called * addiag a counterpoint to a givan subject *. 

2 . The ait of adding one or more melodies as 
accoropauiment to a given melody or * plain-song ' 
according to certain fixed rules ; the style of csom# 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Donhie counterpoint t counterpoint In which the tnelodieS 
ere so constructed es to edmit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another. 

1597 Morlby introd. Mut. 71 The first wa!e wherein wo 
shew the vse of the cordcs, is called Counterpoint t that k, 
when to a imte of the plainsong. there goetn but one note 
of descant. 1874 Playeord Sktii Mut. ill. 1 Counterpoint 
. was the old manner of Composing Parts together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one egainst enother, 2761 J. Brown 
Poetry tf Mue. v. (1763) 67 Counterpoint, or en artificial 
Composition in various Paxts, was altogether unknown. 
i8io OusELET in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 408 Plain counter- 


. _ speaes i _ 

to one .The fourth k celled 'syncopated oounltipoint • 
The fifth species k celled ' florid counterpoint '• 

11. gotural. 


1 8. A contrary point (in an argument). Obt. 

■S^S JawBL Repi. nardit^(xt>\v) 151 Ueera M. Handing, 
by oounteimnts . . corapereth the etote of the Prinitm 
Church ana hk Church of Rome together. «i 4 o 4 Be. 
ANDREWEe Serm. (183^ I. zs8 Which two counterpoiota 
make in shew a conflict or oontradiction between the 
Prophet end the Evangelist. 

4 . The Opposite point; fthe exact opposite, 
antithesis. 

X599 Sandvi Ruropm Spoe. (z6^a) 167 Who effecting in 
them selves and followers a ceneine Angelicall purity, fell 
Bodainely to the very oounterpoiuct ofjustifying besttality. 
i4o3 KjioLLEe Hut. 7'Nr7tr<xtei)634 The portau.. steading 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned, sfiog 
B. J0N8ON SeJanut lu. i. Wka (Rtldg.) xsz/i My ambitlou 
is the counterpoint. 1878 Tennyson Q. Maty ui. vl, Should 
her love. .Veer to the oounterpoint. . , 

Hence OoiL*ii.texi7oiBtlst, a contrapuntist; 
Ckm'atevpointlMM a., lacking counterpoint 

i8a6 M. Kelly Rrmin. 1. 925. 1 compare a good mriodist 
to a fine racer, and counterpointints to hack post horses: 
i887£.GtmNEv Tertium Quid II. 30 Figureless oounter- 
pointless see-saWings. 

tCoilTlterpoillt,.rA^ Obs, Forms: 5 0Ott&- 
turpynt, oontsr-, 5 oowntyr-, oownttar-, eown- 
tar-, oounterpoFn^(8, 6-7 -point(e. fa. OF. 
contrepoitUi ii^ati c. in Littid), aynonym of eooortof 
pointe. both forms beinp' app. corruptions of OF. 
euilie^poisoSit ctwite-painSs. cauic-pomte, repr. L, 
cuUiia pumta (see l>u Cange) lit. ' quilt stabbed 
or stitched through, quilted mattress ’. The first 
element is thus the same word as Quilt; the 
second has, since x6oo, beeu altered to /m«#.] A 
quilted cover for a bed ; a Countertane. 

(1403 Sekoduie, I Horn, VI, Add. MS. 4603 f. 170 Item le 
tesiour. . Iteas k Counterpoint du die Ul) e 1442 Bk. Cur^ 
Uuyo 4M in Bmioeo Bk. (1868)3x4 to ooimttirpynt he lays 
00 bedd^ fete. 1584 Toot, Eoor, (Stucees) V. x86 My bwt 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poyiite of tapstre worke. 1^ 


OOTTWTEB-POIHT. 
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OOWBtTBB-^OmSJSCa. 


Lane. IVSIU 111 . 13 A feather bedd a boliter and a counter- 
povnta of tapietree. itfao Shelton IV. xxia. 993 

Hid with the iiheets and counterpoint, idpjf Lond, Com. 
No. 9949/4 Stolen.. Curtains and Couoterpoiot of a Bed, 
of Indiun Damask. 

b. t omb , fts counterpoint maker, 

i6ti CoToit , ConirMpomi^ritt the shop of a QuUtar, or 
Counterpoint-maker. 

t OoU'ntarMixitt v. Ohsr^* [a. OF. centre- 
pointer (in i5tQ c. also coutcpoiHcter) to quilt, f. 
erntrepointOy etc. sb. : see prec. 

In fi«nch thu vb. has run together with an original 
word eoHtre-p<nnter to set point against point, add the 
counterpoint in music, j^int a battery against another, 
cross, thwart, etc. *. see Cotgr. and Littrd.] 

To qnilt by stitching together two pieces of cloth 
with an intervenin^r layer o^adding. 

1598 Plorio, tmhoUirty to stuffe, to qum, to bumbase or 
counterpoint. 1599 Mimshbu Sp, Diet., Centrapuntear, to 
counterpoint. 

Gotintei^i*nted, -poi*ntA, a. Her. [^F. 
contre^int^ f. centre against, opposite + point 
point.] (See quot.) 

17S7-51 Chambers Cycl, Counterpoinied . . is when two 
chevrons in one escutcheon meet in the points; the one 


they luuiiucu wii liiiv niuca wi tiia ■iiiciu, aiiiu 

points meet that way ; called couHter^poinUd injeMte. 

Countarpoi'sable, a. rare, in 6 -peiaable. 
[f. CoVNT£RFoiBB V. -i -ABLE.] That can be coun- 
terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

1S76 Fleming Panopi. Epitt. 363 So excellent, that 
notliing therwiib is counterpeisable. Ibid. 365. 
Connterpoisa (kaa*ntajpoiz), sb. Forms: a. 
5 oowntyrpeyoe, -peya, oountrepeia, 6-7 ooun- 
terpei2(e, -peyae, -peyae, -peaae, •pease; 5 
oountrepaae, oounterpaia, 6 -payee; 5 
(? oowntyrpoy^, 6-7 oountezpoyse, 6-8 -poise, 
o- -poise. [ME. a. OF. countr^is, -pais — Cen- 
tral F. contrepois (now -poids), t centre* against ^ 
peis, pois L. pensum weight. The original OF. 
ei, which became in Parisian in 13th c. oi, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ei^ at in 
Anglo-French and English; but towards i6oo the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Kr.Pi.] 

1 . A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium ; 
an equal or counterbalancing weight. 

«. r 1430 Lvdo. Min. Poems 50 (H^liw.) Th« countre- 
DAse WAS light, e 1440 Promp. Parv, 09 County rpeyes 
I A'. -Mys, xsfii^PyHton -poysl, kostimsntum, libmmsntum. 
iSjoPaligr. s o9/9CounterpAyse.C4M»/r#/9yr. sgSo Holly- 
band Trsas. Fr. Tong, Contrspots, a counterpcAse. 

p, im8 Florio, Marchio della stadsra, a counterpoise, 
anie thing put in the ballances or scales to make euen 
waighu iMo Boyle New Exp. Pkys. Meek, xxxiv. 959 
IVe put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scal^ 
S793 Smeaton Eastons L. 195 These .. are of the same 
weight, and therefore a counterpoise to each other. i8a4 
K. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 143 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam raises the pistons to the top 
of their respective oylinders. s868 Lockybr Elem. Asiron. 
950 Wheels and counterpoises . . to facilitate tlie raising of 
the telescope when the collimators . . are examined. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Something of equivalent for^, 
effect, or weight on the opposite side ; that which 
serves as a counter-balance or set-off. 

a. CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhedt iv. xllx. <s8te> 199 pat J 
shal fynde in bis place countrepeis and cquipollence of be 
begge of penitence. 1583 Parmns Ckr. Exere. ii. iii. 9^ 
The greeuous counterpease of disoontentmentes, that euene 
worldly plesure hath with it. a 16x8 F. Grevillb Sidney 
(165a) 97 A Protestant party, rais'd.. to be a ballance or 
counterMase to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain. 

P. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 137 Who. .put (as a man 
will say) a counterpoise into the ballance. s6es Bacon Ess,, 
JS'mt>irv(Arb.) 307 Their Second Nobles., are a Counter- 
poise to the HiMcr Nobility, that they grow not too Potent. 
s6^ Contempt State 0/ Mass 1. ii. (16991 at There ia no 
felicity upon Earth which carries not its counterpoise of 
Misfortunes. 1719 Young Revessge ii. 1 , O jealousy, .thou 
grand counterpoise For all the transports beauty can in- 
apire I 1850 Mill Ltber/y iii. (1665' 99/1 The counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency. s8^ Gea Eliot Eomola 
L ix, There was no counterpoise or rival to Politian. 

t b. A compensation, equivalent. Obs. 

■ itto Greene Mourn. Gsttm. Ded. (x6i6l 3 If your Honour 
•hall blit., partly like it, the end of my labours [shall] haue a 
condlgne counterpoise. 1601 Shari. AlVs Well 11. ill. s8a 
Tell her she Is thine : to whom I promise A counterpoise, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more rqileat. 

8. The state of being balanced ; equilibrium. 

a. 1594 Plat Jeweltdw. iii. 61 If there m a true counter- 
pelxe giuen to a short tallow candle. f6oa Carew Com- 
walHxw^ x5xb, With .SO equal! a oounterpeyxe, that the 
push ora finger will sensibly moue it too and fra 

P. 199X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. tlL sxs All Climati then 
should not be serv'd aright With equmll Counteipoix of day 
and night. 1684 Power Exp. Philos, il 105 After a few 
vibrations up and down.. they arrive at a Counterpoise. 
a6^ Milton P, L. iv. xoox The pendulous round Earth 
witn ^llanc't Aire In counterpoise. 

1645'^iLTON Tstrack. fxSjx') 999 Others coming without 
authority from God, shall change this counterpoise. 1838 

I . Taylor .^pir. Despot, ii. 38 These ..antagonistic prin- 
ciples are in a state of doubtfol counterp^se througnont 
Christendom. 18^ Emebsom Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 

II. X15 The.. two styles of mind.. are ever in counter- 


e. In the manigi : The due balance and eqoiU- 
brinm of a rider in his leat. 

xyay in Bailey (voI. II). 

4. attrib. 

X469 Plumptost Corr. ex A counlerpals whelth of the 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 17^ Lud- 
LAM in PkiL Trans. LV. ao8 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop are put on. 

Oonnt^rpoisa (kanutaipois), v. Forms : a. 
4-5 oountrepaae, -pe7M» 4-7 oounterpelae, 
•peyse, 5 oontrepeyse, oounterpeyoe, 6 oon- 
trepeoa, oounterpaasa, -pease, oonterpaoe, 
oonturpayse, 6-7 oounterpoise, -payse ; 0 . 5-7 
oounterpoys(e, 7 -poise, -poyse, 6- oouater- 
poiae. [ME. countrepeset -peise^ a. OF. centre* 
peser (pres. sing. ong. ^ise) \ in 1 6-1 7th c. assimi- 
lated to the sb. with -peise!\ 

1 . trans. To balance by a weight on the opposite 
side or acting in opposition ; to counterbalance : a. 
of the thing ; b. of persons or agents. 

a. s>s66 Drant Horace's Sat. 1. viL F iU. Simo may. . have 
not giTtes, or qualities, to counterpeyie a straw. 1x77 Har- 
rison Ei^land II. XXV. (1877)1. 361 One shilling of sillier in 
those dales did counterpeise our common ounce. 

p. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iL 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. 1596 Nashb S^ron Waldsn 49 It [the book] coun- 
terpoyseth a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 
X664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 177 We counterpoiz'd both it 
and the thread with a weight in the other Scale. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. iii. I'he pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised by the mercury in the tulie. 1846 
Joyce Sei. Dial. xiU. x68 A piece of lesid is made to counter- 
poise the bottle. 

t o. To put as an equivalent. Obs. rare. 

X613 SvLVESTBaZ.i///r J^tfrrnrWks. II. 88/378 If somtimes 
torn truth they chance to hit Theyll counterpoiz a hundred 
lies for iL 

2 . transf. and Jig. To balance in power, quality, 
or effect ; to be, or furnish, an equivalent mr ; to 
counterbalance, conmnsate. 

a. rx374 Chaucer Troylus iiu 1358 For to recoueren 
blisse and Den at ese And passed wo with iole countrepese 
[v.r. -peyse). X393 Gower Con/. 111 . 190 Pile may nought 
be counterpeised Of tirannie with no peise. 1330 Kartell 
Eh. Purgat. 111. xiii, Not suffyeyent sorowe to counter- 
peyse the pleasure. 180a T. Fitzhebbert APol. 9 a, With 
the zhewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
o^ences he had committed. 


ties, .do more than counterpoite this Natural fault, c 1830 
Risoon Sure. Devon (1714/ I. 67 Let my Labour counter- 
poise your Patience. S73P Fielding Conversation Wks. 
1784 fX. 379 A weakness which may oounterpoise this 
ment. sSyS Froude Hist. Eng. I. 345 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon the church by 
destroying the uiduippy protestants. 
ta. intr. To be equiponderant, act as a counter- 
balance (to, with, Obs. 

a. r 1430 Lydo. Boehms 1. x. (x544) If any sorowe or 
miachiefs unrecured May ooonterpeyce to that I haue in- 
dured. igai Fisheb Whs. 1. (1876) aax Yf all these so many 
testymonyes . . shall not coonterpease agaynst one frere. 
1581 T N ORTON Calvin's Inst. ni. iv. 901 Such a bitter- 
ncssc of sorrow, .as may in balaunce codtoterpaise with the 
trust of pardon. 

4. trans. To bring into or keep in a state of 
equilibrium, lit. andyf^. 

1393 Goweb Co»f. III. 195 Whicbe is a thing ftill ne- 
cesture To counterpeise tne balaunce. 1575 Tureerv. 
Vsnsris 99 My doctor brings his drun to counterpaise all 

2 uaiTels. i8ai-si Buston Assssi. Msl. in. iv. 1. l (x65x) 
39 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in nil 
mtserie. 1833 N. CARrsNTBR Gsog. Del. 1. iv. 7A No man 
can imagine how the parts of the Earth about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counter|wyzed. 1880 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. | 390 The exquisite compensation of 
this grand machine, the atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoized. 

6. a. To weigh (a thing) with, i. e. against 
(another), in order to ascertain their relative 
values. 

1885 Cotton tr. Moniaigsse (1877) I. 75 He renderz him- 
eelf unworthy of it who wili oxunterpoiM itz cost with its 
fruit. 1799 Southey Ymm gf Arc viii. 49B Who in the 
deceitfol zcalet Of worldly wisdom, dare to conntexpobe 
The right with the expedient 

tb. To weigh mentally; to balance opposite 
considerations in one’s mind; to consider or 
ponder carefully. Also ahsol. Ohs. 

ct477 Caxton Jssoon xxjIh And after [she] began to 
think and contrepeyse In her mynde in dyuerce maners. 
c ISOO Sc. Poem Herssldry xpx in Q. Elia, Acad, zoo Quha 
will study his wittis, and conterpaoe The hie planetis, and 
signis of the aire. x^ Gracimsfs Courtiers vrao. 300 He 
acts with circumspection. He is a Janos in counterpoizing, 
and an Argus in discerning. 

Hence Oou’ntorpolaod ppl. a. ; Oou'&torpois- 
iog vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

ctgn Caxton J'ason 79 Nomort seche weyes 10 contre- 
peyzed. 1819 K. Long tr. Barcla/t Argenit in. xviif. eo8 
Held hrme with a oounter-poised weight. i8to Routs 
Myst. Marr. 3x6 The soul is kept in an cvennese . . by 
reason of the counterpoising consolations. sflIgS L Taw 
Loa Phys. Th. assotktr Lipt\t%7,7'\ xk Some counterpdUed 
statements. zM F. Harrmom ia Fortn. Rev. Nov. 70s 
The doctrine or right becomes.. a network of qualificadoos, 
oonnterpoising duties, and compensattons. 


Couttspoi'MAfOcm'alMV'poimi. nrch. 
Also 6 oontar-, oositM-. [a. F. centrepeism (R, 
Estienne 1539) 1 (MUrmfiknot mecLL. eon* 
tramenenum, and see Codntbb- 10 a, 9.] 

1 . A medidne that counteracts the influence of 
a poison ; an antidote. 

' sgTt Lvtb Dodoesu 11. Ixxxvii. 968 Theymeogle the flonres 
..m conterpoysons A medicines that are made to expell 
poyson. ign Orrardb Herbal 11. xxi. (1(^3) 069 They . . 
are mixed in Counter poysoos as Trade, Mvthridate, and 
such like Compositions.^ s8so Holland CaMi^M^r^nV. 1. 14 
A soveraigne counterpoison and remedie against all venim. 
sdrS J. pHiurs Tavemieds Tran, iil i. 100 He sent me., 
a Case of Medicaments and Counte^poysons. 

Jig. 154B Vbron ititle\ An Holsoni Antidotus or counterw 
poysen agaynst the pestilent heroine and sect of Ana- 
Mptistes. 0x803 T. Cartwbioht Cotfut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1018) 449 Unlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
hee vomit it out againe. 1858 Cowley Pitsd. Odes, 7 o Dr. 
Scarborough, A Med’eiue and a Counter-poyson to the 
Age. 

b. attrib, 

Paekinson Parad. xxvL sx8 Aconitum saluti- 
Jirum..in English.. eyther wbolsome Jflelmet dower, or 
counterpoison Monkes hood. 1838 James Iter Lane. 398 
Y* rich prizd horues Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicomes. 

2 . An opposite poison. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. xx) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much hurt. 183a SouiUey Hist. 
Peuisu. War 111 . xob The men whote heart .. revolted 
against intolerance . . were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Ooik*nter-po:le. [Cocmteb- 6.] The oppo- 
site pole. 

1839 De Quincbv Rom. Meals Wks. 1863 111 . 967 Thii 
*prandium .was taken standing, .the veiy counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Stgle 1. (i860) 197 
It offers the direct counterpole to the French style. 

CoiUltAr-|^*nderant, a. neme-wd. [Coun- 
tbb- 3 ; as it f. a L. centra penderdre to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

xSai New Monthly Mag. X. 98 The equipoise of the 
system required a counter-ponderant continent in the south- 


Counter-pond, -post : see Counter-. 
t ConntArpOHA, v. Obs. rare. [f. CouNTEB- 
X + h.pdHdre to place : cf. Contbapone, -pose.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition to. 

iPag Mabsb tr. Fonseca's Dev. Contempt. 45 Christ, .doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the I^w-giuers. 

t Oountezpo*xiy, a. Her. Obs. [Counteb- 

*4.1 -* COUNTER-COMFONT. 
s8xs [see Countbb-chbckv]. 

t OounterpoTtraitwo. Ohs. [Countbr- 

8b: ct. ceuntetfeit, ceunterjigure.'} Counter- 

part 3. Cf. ceunter-likeness. 

stex E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Thsos. Philos. 349 HU Copy 
or Counterportraitura 

Conntarposa (kauntajp^-s), v, rare. [f. 

CoUNTRB- 1 4 - -pese, alter L. contrSpSnire \ see 
Contbapone, -pose.] 

I . trans. « Contrapose. 

1857 S. W. Schism Disp. 64 To points which they ac- 
counted fundamental. I counterpos'd . . such as they esteemed 
not-fundamental. zo88 J. Serjeant Surejooting 69 When 
two Causes are counterpos'd. ztox Eaiilb PA ilol. Eng. 
Tonguo I 580 Sentences . . in which the infinitive-regnant 
with * to stands counterpoeed with oor fiexional infinitive. 

112 . Blending Counterpoise and Contrapose 
in form and sense. 

X394 Blundevil Exert, vii. xxvL (ed. 7) 688 The North 
part of the Needle, .would alwaies decline downward if it 
be not otherwise coonterpoaed or letted. 1639 R. Baillib 
Lett. 4 Jrsdo. (1841) I, 35 To counterpose this policy the 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 

Hence dou'ntar-po'Md ppl. a. Her. * Placed 
o^osite to each other.* Robson Brit. Herald 1830. 
Oonnterpoiiidoil. [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also Counter- 6, 9.] 

I I . Opposition, CoNTRAPosmoir. Obs. 

nta4 Carew Huartds Exam. IfVf9(s8i6) xxy The much 
cold ^ the coimtrey calleth backe the naturall heat inward 

or contraiy position. [CouN- 

x88f Hall in Jrul. Asiat See. Bet^l 4 To Rubttan- 
tiate the counter-poaition to that which Ltaka 

Oouter-po'tenoi, -po*texi079 

[^F.centre-petencdi see Counter- I n English 
the final -/ appears sometimes treated as an Eng- 
lish *e mute.] Having the figures called * potents ’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
Counter-yair. 

iS7a BoasEWELL Armorle n. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bcnde 
Argent, with twoo double Cotil^ Paieaoes and Connter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. s8si Gotor., Conirepvienei^ 
oounterpotencie (a learme of BloMa). ttn Coaoi Techn. 
Diet., Counterpotenei, 

So Oonntor-pot&noo sb. rarei Oonater-poto&t 

a. (sk.), applied tsp. to a ^ far ’ in which &e po- 
tOQts are arranged as in Countbb-yaib. 

1619 Guilum Her. i« iv. 15, 1 hold It better blazoned 
Potont counterpotent for the rezemblance it hath to the 
heads of crowches. tyay-as CMAnasM Cyel, Coumter- 
potemt. .bf the French hensi^ called eomtre-potenel, uBgo 
RoasoN Brit. Hor^ HI. av., Cotmterptimt.,\s classed 
with the fun, but composed of ^eces ropresmting tha tops 
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of ctiiielMi. iS^ Boimu. HtrmidryfiM* 4^ /VA W* a) 
■o Potent end Counter Potent ere elweye ern^ end emre. 
ihid. xiv. 158, I give the ehield of dMOefne in order 
to ihow more cleerly the field of the ehidd oeCwoert the 
counter-potenoet of the oodiee. fMI Cuseeitf tUf $3* 
CountarpoifM* obs. f. CoviiivEH-PAga* 
Counter-praotloe, •pray, -praaoh, -priek, 
-pHnoipla, etc. : lee CouMTaR-. 
Coii*atar-pv#:BSiira. [Couirraa- 3, 6.] 
Opposite or contrary prcttare. 

Idas Hoeese Ltvimih* 1. L 3 A resbtenoe. or countef- 
pmsure. 1767 Huntbi }n PhiL TrttHS, LXXVil. 4x9 The 
preMure being much greeter on the extemel eurfeoe then 
the countei^resiure from within, thge- 9 Tooo Cyel. AfuU, 
IV. ro4cy9 The counter-praceure of the etmoephere in the 
thorex. 

tCountav-pri^Oa. Oh, [A literal rendering 
of Gr. drri-Ai/TOv in I Tim. ii. 6.] A ransom^ 
1671 Flavbl FQHHt, ^ vii. 10 A Remooi or e 
Counterprice. 1875 Bkooks Goid. /C$y Wits. 1B67 V, 67 llm 
word, .properly signifieth e counter<price, when one doth 
undergo In the room of enother thet which he ihould hevc 
undergone in his own person, a 17x4 M. Hbhry 
( 1815)1. 17 To be e * rensom ’ for them, e countepprice. 

Hence f Oonatorpal eMiUo a., capable of being 
a counterprice or ransom. 
a X641 Bp. Mountacu Ada a *8 Thet bloud 

. . wet dptffiirtoei/ «ai dvrdftoi', countervailable, end coun- 
teipriceeble. .to purchese in ten thcuiend worlds. 

Gounter-prooeaa, -project, -proportion, 
-proposal, etc. : see Coukteb-. 
t CouiLtar-pro*flt, v. Oh, [Coumteb- i.] 
trans. To counterbalance with profit. 

1649 Blithb Enc Im/fw, /mAr. (1653^ ixx Thy land, .ihel 
both hoard so 1 imely, & so Richly, aa it ahell counter- 
profit nil thy prejudice. 

Coii‘nter-p3roo:f, s 6 . rCouaTiR- 9, 8.] 

1 1 . Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 

(Might be written as two words.) 

16x0 CuiLLiM Hcraldiy iii. xx. x6a [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife, . vntill he was driuen by counter- 
proofs to acknowledge lus ceualesae suspicion. 

2 . (See quots.) 

XTsy-SS CHAMnsRS Cycl,^ Counitr-proof^ in rolling-press 
printmg, a print taken off from another fresh printed; 
which, oy being passed thro' the press, gives (he figure of 
the former, but inverted. — [see Countbrprovb s]. 1874 
in Knight Dkt, Mich. 

t Oonntar-prooff a. Oh, Proof {against 
something). 

i8j|8 Hkrrick f/ispiKf Chr, A man prepar'd 

against all ills. .couiiter>proofe against the farms nus*haps. 

Counter-prophet : see Cuuktku- 10 b. 
OounterimTa, V, Also 8 -proova. [Codb- 
Ti It 1 ; cf. also Couktebfboof.] 
fl. irans. To bring proof contrary to; to dis- 
prove. Oh, 

1679 Trial* 4/ Grant Berry ^ etc, px The women was 
willing, to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2 . To take a counter-proof of; see Counter- 

proof a. 

X7S7-3X Chambrrs Cycl, s.v. CeuHter,^0/^'lo counCer- 
prove IS also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the preu, after having moistened with a sponge . . 
the paper on which the counterproof is to be taken. 

Counter-puff, sb, ra/e, [Counter- 3, 6] 
A puff in the opposite direction, a contrary puff. 

x6o6 SYLVBSTBa Dm Barta* 11 111. Fathert 346 Tlie lofty 
pine, that's shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
winds. 

t Counter-piL'ff, Obs, rare. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To puffagainst; to issue a counterblast to. 
a X638 CLBVBI.AND Gen, Pams (1677) 149 Thus 1 have en- 
tnuitcd Patience of niy self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet 
Counter- pull, etc. : see Counter-. 
OoniLter-imiioh. [Counter- 8.] (Secquot.) 

x^4 Knight Mech.t ConnUr-^unch (Cha*ing\ one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above. 

t Conilteivpli:*]!, sh, Obs. rare. [CoUNTER- 
6.] A push or thrust from the opposite side. 

x6oe Holland Livy (1659) 39 A counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. 

t Oounter-pil'Sll, v. Oh. rare. [Counteb- 
I.] irans. To push or thrust against ; to oppose 
by pushing. 

c 1611 Sylvbbtrr Dm Barius 11. iv. Iv. 96X TheTowns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to countefvpush their foe. 

Counter-quarto {Fencing)*, see Counter jAS 
Conntex^u*rter#d,a.//Fr. [Counter- 14.] 

1 . Of a charge (such as a cross) : jBorue counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. 

ijfia Leigh Armarie (1570) 30 He bereth Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a plasme Croane counterquartered m the 
fielde. 1586 Fbrnb Bias. Genfrie eoa Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered. 

2 . Of an escutcheon : (Quarterly, with each 
quarter also quartered. 

Conntor-qwrtorly, a. Her. -prec. a. 

In mod. Dicta 

Counter-qneiptioa, sb. [Counter- 3.] A 
question in reply to another question, a question 
asked by the penon questioned* 

1884 Pussy Leet, Dasutl ii. 4a They try to escape from 
this broad question under Cover of the dust of other counter- 
questions. 1878 G. Meredith Beamh, CatarvH, 86 The 
counterquestUNi was a fair retort. 


CtoutOlwqWktiOA, N- fCoUllfER* t .1 To 
put a question in reply to a queation. Hence 
Ooiui9ag.qQA'8tlcnlat vbl, sb. 

18^ BowEMZqg^viLei8 The Cerantus end CmoodiUiHas 
or the ancienia ..etie.. sophisms of couiiter^qiieationiDg. 
1877 Aihenmum 8 Oot. 430/3 Ilia aotagonisEt of counter- 
questionings. 

Counter-quip, -radUtion: seeCouNTiR-, 
Counter-raided, •raguly, -rampant, -re- 
flected, Her . : see Counter- la. 
Counter-reason, -refbr, -relbrm, -religion, 
etc. : see Counter-. 

Oou*nter-seliDrma*tioii. [Countrr- 4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another ; applied in Hist, to the movement in the 
Church of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Reformation. 

1840 Mrs. Austin Ranke* s Hist. Pe/es v. iv. (kaulinj^ixWs 
95 Beginning of the Counter-reformation in Germany. 
Ibid. II. 9a From this time the Counter-reformation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 1889 A. W. Ward 
Cmtnter-R^orm, Pref., It is nut always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-vram a phrase as ' the Counter- 
Reformation 1890 M. Warie tr. Deilingef's Stud. 
Europ, Hist. 88 In Bavaria the couiiter-refonnatioo was 
accomplished under William V. 

t CouxLter-reai'stanoe. Oh. [Countkr- 
2.] Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
opposite direction (as distinct from that due to 
inertia or friction). 

s^x T. H[alk] Ace. Nesv Invent. 197 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tidea 

Counter-reatoration, -retreat: see Coun- 
ter-. 

Counter-revolu'tioii. [Counter- 4.} A 
revolution opposed to a previous revolution or 
reversing its results. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ, (1839) II. 388 
A very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter 
revolution. 1853 Macaulay iftst. Eng, III. i 3 o The effect 
of such a counterrevolution would be. .that William would 
sink into insignificance. 1890 Saintsrury in New Rev. 
Feb. 138 A real counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions. 

So Oountar-ruTOln-tlosiarj a., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a counter-revolution ; Conatax- 
raxoln'tionlNt, one who takes part in a counter- 
revolution ; Conmter-xtNoln’tloiiliari., to subject 
to a counter-revolution. 

X79X Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 WHt, (xBjs) II. X44 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians. 18x3 W. Taylor in MmtHly Rev. 
LXXVIL 473 To impress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency. xSay Southky ttisl. Ptnins. War II. 
306 He should march against it with equal activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. Stanley 

A meld (1858) It. viU. 55 The counter- revolutionists had 
gained the ascendancy. 1849 Grotb Greece 11. Ivi. (iBfia) 
V. 88 'I'he oligarchicu party.. promised them a counter- 
revolutionary movement. 

Connter-ripo'ste. Fencing. [Fr. centre- 
riposte : see Counter sb &] 

A riposte delivered, still on the lunge, after parry- 
ing the adver.>ary’s first riposte. Al>o, sometimes, 
a counter followed by a riposte. 

1889 W, H. PoLLcxric, etc. Feneinr (Badm. Libr.) iv, 86 
The fencer who^e attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
..A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second coiinter-ripoate. 

t Gou'nter-ro:!!, sb. Obs, Also 7 -rolle, 
•roule, contorrol. [a. obs. Fr. contrerolle *the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paialell of 
the same quahtie and content with th' originall ’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. cofitrarotulus x tee 
Control and Counter- 8.] 

A copy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking ; cf. Controller i. 

18x3 Sir Finch (1636) 844 The Sherlfes shall haue 
Conterrols with ihe Coroners, as well of their Appeales, as 
of enqueats of Attachments. 1863 H. Cox Instti, 111. vii. 
683 The officer.. was to reside at the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of ail things pertaining 
to the said receipt. 

b. fig. A list, catalogue. (Cf. Roll.) 

Florio Mentedgne^ iii ii. (X63S) 45X A Counter-roule 
of (livers and variable accidents, 
t CountdlMOllf Karly form of Control v. 
CxOR'ntRr-ro 11 , [Counter- i.j intr. To 
roll in the opposite direction. 

S830 Mrs Browning Poems 1 . sxo Spiritual thunderi .. 
did. .o'er him roll and counter-roll. 

*t* Coii:]iterro*l]ii 62 lt. Obs. [f. Counter- 
roll v.'l The entering in a Counter-roll. 

1508 W. Ijxmbarde Offia of Alitnaiione in Bacon’s Wks. 
fxy/B) 11 . 409 This present manner of exercising this office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and coun- 
terrolments. 

CouH'tffiV-rOlUld* ^ Obs. [ad. F. con- 
treronde^ in It. contrarondot f. contre% contra- 
against, acting as a check on ^ F. ronde, It. twido, 
ronda, a military ‘ round A patrol of officers 
to inspect o> check the rounds; also cotscr. the 
body of officers going on this duty. 

1390 Sia J. Smyth Disc. Weapons •» ivb, To understand 
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eounter^ound witbbbMtowllMmMnm S7(f^^ CiMiliaass 
Cyet.^ Cmmter^rmsssdt a b^ of effioets le visil, and 
instoect the rauiidi* 

n. [Countib- i.] Ta ran 

back or in the opposite direction. 

17^ Db Foe ffiet. Devflu xk (t84»> X54ll« fths Dsylll 
is fike a hunted fox, cumciog and counter-riuuuQg ID avoid 
his being pureued. 

Counter-sale t see Countrr- ^ 
CoimtexHMh*lient,a Hw. Also 7-8 -asUent, 
S-MkiUsnt. [Counter- 14.] Said of two anihuUs 
borne as charges : Salient in opposite direeti«>Oa. 

1810 Guilum Heraldry iii- xvt. 147 Two Reynards, 
Countersaliant in Bend. 1788 Pornv Heraldry v. 185 Two 
Foxes oountereaitant. z88a CussANt Her. vl. 1 
ealient: Two Animab leaping— one in Bend, I 
Bend-sinister. 

i Ooujtttevaalue*, o. Sc. Obs. In 6 ooster-i 
[f. Countrr- i 4- Salur to salute.] tratts. To 
solute in return. 

X380 Rollano Crt, renal ii. 39 He salubt tbanie on his 
bent wayb. . In gentlU wise tlwy him contersalued. 

t Couatereay*, obs. Also 4 oountre- 
•egge. [f. Counter- 1 4- Say v.] trans. To 
cuntradlct, gainsny. 

1393 Lanol. P. Pi. C, XII. 9S4 Ich countreiegge he not. 
1368 jPaimter Pal. Pleas. 11 . 1446, Desire that counter- 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

Hence t Oountersaying vbl, sb,y contradiction. 
13BX MAaBECK Bk. ef Notes 75X Our Lord himseire wept 
for Lazarus..And Chrbt saith. to the woman whose tonne 
was dead, Weepe not. Which counter saleng Paule recon- 
cileth. x^7 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 537 What practises, 
what wiiM, what counteruiyings, wliat infWemeitts, 

Coumtev^goaio. [Counter- 8: cf. Coun- 
terbalance.] The opposite scale (of the 
balance) ; J^. in quott. 

etdas Howell Lett. 1 . 1. viii, To compare their University 
[Leyden] to yours [Oxford], W'cre to cast New-Inne In 
counterscale withChrist-ChurchCoUedge. 1847 DbQuincey 
Sp. MU. A'nh Wks. 1863 111 . 4 This little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the magnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idlenesa {Here prob. Coumiue adj\ 

Counter-soalloped (-sksc l^pt). Her. (See 
quot.) 

xSsD Robson Brit, Herald 111 . Comnter’Scallopiet or 
-scallepedy covered with e callcp-sheUs, laid like the scales 
of fish . . each row bring so placed that e\ery escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from the two above 
IL 

CoiUlteniQaarp(kau'ntaiskftjp),x8. Forms: fi- 
7oountorBoarf(e, \,6 -soharfe, 7 -eoarph, -sknrfe, 
oontra 80 RXp(e, oontrasoarpe), 6-9 oounter- 
Bourpe, 6- oountarsoarp. [ad. F. contrescarpe 
(in Ka^lais 1550), ad. \i. contrascarpay f. contra- 
oppor^ite 4- Scarpa slope ol a wall, etc., ScABF.l 

1 . Fortifi. '1 he outer wall or slope of the efiteb, 
which supports the covered way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the covered way and glacis* 

x37x Digges Pantom. i. xxv. H b, Scaling ladera that 
shall reache from the brym of the ditch or edge of the 
counterscmrfe, to the top of the wal or curtein. 18x8 Bolton 
F'loms II. xviii. 11636] 152 Scipio. .hemming them round 
within trench and cuunteracarjph. 1704 J. Haeris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Co vert way with its Parapet and Glacis. And so it is to be 
underntood, when 'tis said The Enemy lodged themselves 
on the Counterscarp. 1709 Steele Tatur No. 41 F 9 
General Schuyleni burgh nM made a l^odgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, 
India 111 . 196 The trenches were.. brought cloee to the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

2 . transfi. 9 Xii\fig. 

16x5 CaooKE Body of Man 6x The fleshy Membrane aa an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is ordained as a secret 
defence. S630 Bulwke Anthropomet. xi, (1653) 18a De- 
fended by ti.c counter skarfe of the lips. 1774 Pknnant 
I'ourScot, in 177s, 87 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. Z837 Howitt Aiwr. Life 1. viL < x86a) 72 Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 
a. aitrib. 

1870 BaooKi fF‘Ar.(i867)VI. 376 The counter-scarf towers. 
iBaS J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. a) 353 Couoter- 
scarpe rev8tements. 

Hence Oom'nterRoarp v. trans, to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp : alsoy^. 

t8it Florid, Contrascarpare, to counterakarfe. 9848 tr. 
SettauHe Par. Job 39a [Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Praecipices. 

Counter-goonoe : see Countrb- 13. 
tCoututdrsooTev V. Obs. [Countrr- x.] 
trans. To run up or make a score against ; to rival. 
1377 STANYHOiiSTZ?r«r. Irel. in Holinshed VI. s8 Leaving 
bcFind him a monument, rather by his posteritie to be 
woondered, than possibUe by anie man living to be counter- 
scored. 

t Comter-soon-'t. Obs. [Counter- 3 b.] A 
scout of the opposite side. 

i8at G. Sandys OvuTe Met, xiil. (1696) 961, 1 Dolon, then 
a counter-scout, surpriscL 

Coil* 3 itMN 0 eRipt. rare. [Counter- 8.] The 
countemait or duplicate of a writing. 

s888 M. D. Davie Hehr. Deed* Eng. Jews 103 Having 
lost the counter-script, Manser makes this dcciaratioo. 
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tCou‘ntar*soii:ffle. Obs. [Couktsr- xi.] A 
•cnffle l>ctwecn opposing parties or persons. (Some- 
times, humtn’oiisiy^ a scuffle in tire Counter prison.) 

< sSsS R. S. (////#)» The Counter Scuffle, wheretinto i« added 
the Counter Katt. i6g6 Arti/, Handaom, 154 What Serca 
conflictu and counter*acuffle« have been among people of 
▼arioiui mind*, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Rtb. ix. (1703) 
II. 540 The Counter>i»ctiffle at Petherton«Bridge, when two 
of tii* own I’arties.. fought with each other. idBa N. O. 
Roilentt't Luirin iv. Argt. 30 This Counter Scuffle, I dare 
Rtaiid in 't. The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 

So t Ooiintor-gon*fler, one who engages in a 
counter’senffle ; a competitor. 

0167a Wood (1848) 37 m/#. The Mcitooiaa counter' 
sciifflen. .tug as hard tor a postmaster's place as commons. 

t CoU'Xlter-B6a<’. Ohs, [Counter- 3, 6.] A 
sea running against the course of a ship, or against 
another sea or current. 

>599 Hakluyt Vov, 11 . 11. 130 We met with a countersea 
out of the North boord, and the last vovage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, being very 
cal me weather. s6io Holland Camdtds Brii. II. 6o [The 
Irish Sea] rageth all the ycere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

t COQ'nter-Seal, sh. Ohs. exc. Hist [a. OF. 
contre-sed (1356 in Joinville) : cf. Cuuntfr- 8.] 
a. A smaller seal impressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 
sanction, b. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

161s Srkku lUtt, Gt, Brit. ix. xxtv. § 176 To stampe his 
owne Armes both in their great and Counter-Seale. *677 
K. Sandyoeo C»4nemJ. I/ist. AW. 73 Upon this Counterscal 
Richard is represented on Horsback. 1864 Doutkll 
dtrald^ Hist, Pop. xxiv. 6 x (ed. 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions; two dies or matrices .. were employed; these 
were severally called the .SVa/and CotmterSeal, 

t Coumterniealt v. Obs. [See prec. and 
Counter- i.] irons. To seal with an additional 
seal by way of sanction or further security: cf. 
Countersign. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. V. iii sos You shall benre A better wit. 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
bane Counter-Mal'd, 

Counter-aeoonde : see Counter sh,^ 

Countarfleot (kauntOise'kt), v. ran. [f. 
Counter- i + L. seedre^ ssci- to cut : after #W<rr- 
xor/.] irons. To intersect crosswise ; to cut across, 
or in cross divisions. 

X856 Stanley Situti <)• Pal. 1 . (1S58) 87 The valley of the 
'Arabah, countersected by its hundred watercourses, x^y 
— Let.t. Eccl. Hist. Ixxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
surface of controversy. 

Cou:ntaMectiT6, V- [Counter- i.] 

L irons. To secure (any one) against the risk 
which he incurs by becoming security for another : 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

1667 Pepvs Diary 10 Mar., The King of France offers, for 
security herein, that the King of England shall be bond for 
bun, and that he will counter-secure the King^ of England 
with Amsterdam. 1700 in Picton VpoolMuntc. Rec. (1883) 
1 . 304 A certain summe of money, .for w'** they are to be 
counter-secured out ofy* town's revenue. 1785 Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcofs Debts Wks. IV. 378 When a. .money dealer, 
becomes security for any native prince, the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory. 

2 . To give additional security to, on wliicb to fall 
hack should the primary security be iasufTicient. 
(The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it.) 

X7^ Burkx Re^ic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 159 The chancellor 
of toe exchequer of that day, Montagu, .counter-securing 
the state by the appearance of the city with the Tx>rd Mayor 
of ^ndon by his side. X797 Ibid. lii. ibid, 300 You eaz 
giving that pledge from the throne, and engaging parlia* 
inent to counter-secure it. 

Oonmter-secn'rity. [Counter- 5.] Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in blooming surety. 

16147 N. Bacon Disc. Getd. Ent. i. Ivii. (1739) 104 Too 
miicn countersecurity from the King to the people, u tike 
hO many Covenants in Marriam, that make room for 
jealousy. Z700 in Picton VpooJ Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 304 
A summe.. for w«*> y* Corporacion shall give counter- 
Mcurity to y* persons who are bound for y* same. 1706 
JhiiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Count er-security, security given to a 
Party, that has enter'd into Bonds, or other Obligations for 
another. 

Ooilllter 8 ie*] 18 l 4 . [ad* F. coniresens, f. centre 
» against + sens sense.] An interpretation or 
meaning opposed to the true sense. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (2847) xgi/x Herein the 
countenense of our divines to roe. .seems adminble ; who 
teach that God gave this as a merciful law. not for man 
%vhom he here names, .but for the wife whom he names not. 
c x(^5 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 461 There are some words 
now in French which are turned to a countersense ; a-s we use 
the Dutch word crank in English to be welNdisposed, which 
in the original significth to be sick. X789 P. Smyth tr. 
Aldrich's Archit. (t8i8) 46 Though since reformed by a 
modem artist, .too much in countexsense. 

b. The co-existence of opi>osite senses in the 
same word. 

2884 C. Abel In Contemp. Rev. Apr. 700 The dlaappsarance 
of countersense* .admits of being lexicographically traced. 

Counter-Beptime EeeCouNTBBs6.8 

Couxxter-servioe : see Countbr- 5. 


[CovmtMMti R freqneat misprint or mifreading 
in X5-i6th c. for iossnierfet^ Counterfeit.] 
CouterslULfb (kon-ntajjaft). Meek, [Cauv- 
TER- 8 ] An intermediate shaft driven from a 
main sliaft for giving motion to a particular ma- 
chine. 

iSla in WsasTBX. sSeo R. M. Fbocusom EUcir. 064 Both 
ormaturee ore driven, .ny belts from the same countershaft. 
xSSo Spbncxr in Prec. Inst. Pfeek. Ent‘ S>S Nearly all 
mules are now driven by connterehofts. 

So OonmtanliaMxMr. 

x^ Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Dlv. 359 The mode of fixing 
main and counter sniuting. 

t OoUTlterslLapa* Obs. rare. [Couvter- 
8bJ == Countebfioubr. 

tUbj Golding De Mornay vi. 74 A verie Imam and 
counterihape of the power fitnn whence it proceedetn. 

t CoU'n'barBhook, eb. Ohs. [Counter- 6 .] A 
return shock, a recoil, 
zdxi Florio, Contranrio, a countershocke. 

Hence Con'ntanhook v. 

161 X Florio, Coniraurtare, to countershocke. 

Counter-shine^ -shouts -side^ -siege: see 
Counter-. 

Conntarsign (kau*ntais9in), sh, [a. OF. 
eoniresigne, ad. It. contrasegno * a counter token or 
si^e* (Florio) : cf. Counter- 5 ] 

1 . A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec, a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 
to pass ; a watchword, pass-word. 

10^ Baxxet 7 'Aeor, hParres iv. ii. xo6 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he returnes, he may be 
knowne thereby. s6w Cotton Espernon 1. iv. 149 If it nad 
been thought of, to linve answer'd her Signal by the usual 
countersign phe Gaily) had infallibly been taken. 1799 
Sheridan Pizarro v. 1, We are near our outpohts. and the 
word we heard just now was the countei sign. 28x7 Hardman 
H^aUrloo 6 'Advance, patrole, and give the Countersira to 
me *. * The Countersign is London '. 1847 Infantry Man. 

(2854) 103 When a sentry is posted, the Countersign only is 
given him. x8^ R, A. Vaughan Mystics iiBlSpI 1. 144 We 
who sigh for reform, .have our secret communications, .our 
signs and counter-signs. 

2 . A special sign or mark put on something 
for the purpose of authentication, identification, 
or reference; •-Countermark. 

>S 9 > Garrard Art IVatre 67 It is necessary bis eneigne 
have certain special countcrsigncs and markes. ndm 
Kvklyn Ckakogr. IJv, Baccio Baldini his works, and 
countersign. xE|a Manning Bomt. (1848) I. vLL 91 The 
character which was upon them woa a kq^ible countersign 
of thek claim to be His servants. 

+ 8. A token in return. Obs. 
x6a8 Le Gryr tr. Barclays Argents xk 6 Radirohancs. . 
King of Sardinia, .doth send this countersigne of contracted 
h^itality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 
CoUlI'texsigXl (kau ntajsai n), v. [ad. F. con- 
insigner (1415 in Hatzfeld), in It. coftirasegnare 
* to countermarke’ (Florio) : cf. Counter- i.] 

1 . frans. To sign (a document) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature ; 
to add one’s signatureto ; a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or^conhnnation. 

[ i6xs CoTGR. has contresigner to subsiane.] 1696 Phillips, 
Countersign, to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
quality ota Secretaxy, to render it more Authentic, a 17x4 
in Somers Tracts 11 . 99 He. .had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by the Secretary at War. x8o6 Gregory 
Diet, Arts Sc. I. 446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned by a secretory of state or lord chancellor. 
x88a Pshooy Eng. youmalism viii. 69 He brought an action 
against the Secretary of State who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest. 

b. fig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 
xt4o Dx Quincky Style ni. Wks. 1869 A. ^33 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and two literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
X87X Macduff Ment. Patmos xviii. 942 * Blessed are the 
dead I* How the death-chamber belies the utterance — 
refuses to oountexsign the strange benediction t x8n F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. v. 153 note. As to dictionaries, the Dean 
[Swift] writes of them, os if he supposed their contents were 
oountersigned beyond the stars. 
t 2 . To mark with a particular sign for authen- 
ticatioii, identification, or reference. Obs. 

x668 Evklyn Ckalcogr. 37 Marline of Antwerp, whose 
works, .were usually countersigned with M. 2663 J. WxsB 
Stone-Heng (1725^ 8 If Mr. Camden hath not countersign'd 
them, then is his Draught iaqieifect. Ibid, x6 Two Stones 
countersigned by roe with the Lstlers 1 I. 

Coii'nter-8i:gnal. [Counter- 5: cf. F. 
centre-signal, iL eonifosegrude (Florio).] A signal 
in response to another signal. 

iSit Toon, Countersign^^ corresponding signal; a 
naval term. [Hence in mod. Dicta.) 

t Cou nteradgna-tioxu Ohs. rare. [f.CouN- 
TKBSION : see -ation.] The affixing of a mark for 
reference ; see Countersign 2. 

1663 J. VVxBB Stane-Heng (2737^ 6 , 1 shall, .present it to 
you, with some other Counterstgoations . . for your more 
clearly understanding thereof 

€kiu:iiter-8i*giiatiin. [f. Counteb-siom 
and Sionaturr .1 The action of countersigning ; 
a signature added to another person’s si^ature on 
a document, for auth^tication or confirmation : 
see CovimBSioN w. 1. 


COUHniBSTOCX. 

1848 Whatxlv io Za/Sr fx866) I!. 17 The form of oewnteew 
signature i« my ueuoJ one. t8|| Bankruptcy Ruks K. 73 
For the purpose of bis coBDter^stguatttre to the order being 
written thereon. 

Coiufterailik (koumtaiisifik), [f. next] 

1 . A tool for connteitinking : see the verb. 

18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art L 1x5 Hie heed of the 
’ countersink is conical. 1849 Wbalb Diet. 'Terms 104 
Countersinks for iron have two cutting edges forming on 
obtuse angle. 

2 . The conical enlaigement of the upper part of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 
Cf. Countersunk sb. Hence countersink bit, a bit 
for cutting a countersink. 

1046 WoacxsTBii cites Tannbb. sS^ Sib E. J. Rbbo 
Shipbuild. xvii. 330 I'he shank is conically shaped under 
the head in orm to fit the countersink. 1879 Casseifs 
Teckn, Edue. IV. ras/a Punch log. .has., the advantage of 
giving a slight countersink, or conical form to the hole. 
Countersilllc (kaumtmsi'gk), V. Ta. t and 
pple. oountersunk. [Counter-, app. in a sense 
akin to 8 b, the hole being the connterpart of that 
which is to be sank in it] 

1 . irons. To enlarge the upper part of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, etc. ; to bevel the edge of a 
hole. 

183X J. Holland Mannf, Metal 1 . 270 Theepractice of 
countersinking the holes, to receive the nail h^s. 1861 
Wyntkr Soc. Bees 289 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
that they may not cut the cotton. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed 
Shipbuild. XXL 483 The hole.* in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half throuch the {dates. 

2 . To sink the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in a 
depression made to receive it, so that it lies flush 
with the surface. 

x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 70 The heads of 
the bolts must not project above the surface of the plate ; 
therefore the grooves must be. .Wider at the top than the 
bottom, and me heads may then be countersunk. 1868 
Regui. 4 Ord. Army | 573 b, The horse’s shoe is not to be 
grooved but shnply punched, and the nails counteri^unk. 
Hence Oou‘ntaTalakar,atoolfor countersinking; 
» COUNTEBBINK sh. I ; Oou'&taral&king vbl. sb. 
x88i Mechetnic | 3x9 The rose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. s888 Daily News 35 Apr. ti/i Countersinking 
machines. 

Counterskatrfe, obs. f. Counterboarp. 
Counter-skipper : see Counter sb.'k 
Counterslopet sb. [CouNrsB- o.] 

1. I'he opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc. ; a 
slope in tne opposite direction. 

1853 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xxxii. 359 The 
rising of a counterslope almost imperceptible to the eye. 
1870 Yrats NeU. HisL Comm. X05 The counter-slope of 
this ridge is narrow. 

2 . * An overhanging slope ; as, a wall with a 
counter- sloi^ie ' (Webster 1864). 

x838-46 Mahan Civit Engineering. 

Coii:nterBlo*pe, V. [Counter- 1 : cf. prec ] 
irons. To slope on the opposite side (in quot, on 
the inner side). 

x8bB j. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 353 In all these cases 
he supposes the revetement to be countcrsloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in a vertical plane, and the interior 
face inclined. 

Counter-Bmile, -Bnarl : see Counteb-. 
t Con’nter'Speeoll. Obs. rare-K [Coun- 
ter- 2.] iipeakiiig against, contradiction ; ■■ 
Aoain-bfeecu. 

2647 H. More Song of Soul \. ii. Ixxix, But t' be left free 
to doubt and counter-speech Authority is lost. 

Conuter^irpeill. [Counter- 3, 10 ] A spell 
or charm araiust something; a spell to dissave 
another spell. 

1785 Swift Poems, Want ^SHver, Wise people . . Affirmed 
the moon was sick, and fell To cure her by a countcr-spelL 
1834 LvTTON/’aiw/YiV 399 He muttered a rapid counterspeil 
to the omen. 

t Conilter^Btaildf V. Obs. rare. [Counteb- 
I.} irons. To stand against, withstand ; -• 
Aoainstand. 

X648 Hsrrxck Hesper. 1 . 907 Which tryes and counter- 
stands the shock, And ramme of time. 

CoiL*n'terBtan:d, sb. nonce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation of It conirasiox cf. prec.} Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. 

1870 Lomof. tr. Dante Inf. vii. 85 Your knowledge bos do 
counterstand against her, 

Counter-stataat, -state, -Btatement, -sta- 
tute : see Counter-. 

Cou'nter-ate-'p. [CouxrrEB- 3, 6.] A step 
in opposition, or in the opposite direction. 

1710 Mead Pref. Disc. Plague aaWJod.) Such ooonter- 
stepa will happeq in a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and too little of publick spirit, itu C. King 
Brit, Merck, II. 50 They have been making some little 
Counter-steps to this. 1804 Daily Tel. b 8 May, A covnter- 
step against the project of compromise. 

t Coil*ateVSto:Gk. Obs, [CoUNTBB- 8.] That 
part of a tally retained by the payee : see quot. 

1706 [see CoUNTEiFOIL]. 1708 1. ClUimBlAYMB .S'/, a, 
Brit. I. n. x;ii. (2743) xet The Tally being cloven asunder 
. .one Part ther^ called the Stock, is delivered to the Party 
that pays the money, and the otmu' port, culled Coonioiw 
stock, or Counterfoil remoiaa with them. 



ootrircnuivttBircn^ 

OoaatoMtrataaaii; •■tmuna. 4Mk»i Me I 
CooHTia*. I 

tC<miit«rttV9:Bgtk. Otee [Couittxi- i» ' 

3.] OppcMing Ktrenfth or force ; fcriftnnce. 

ISM FsirroH (x 0 t 8 ) a T<» e ceuntantnmgtli 

asali^ mij^t of the VaneuaiiH. .he Mged it necetaarie 
te allie hlmaelft with otfaera. tSti Corat., Comirrcmm^ e 
mnteretrefigthe opppeitbn. raiiitaDOB, dcfenoe. 

Caii:]ltMSnn*okmf /a. flmpliei A 

▼b. cmnier^sirike : lee Couwteb- i.l Strict by 
a tetiun-bloiir, or by merctiulon of eound. 

1877 L. MoERie p/H^dit 1. 33 The highpromontoHee 

Reaounded counter-stricken. 

tOouViteMtvi'TOi V. Ohs, rare, [CoUN- 
TBB-z.] ttxms. To strive against. HencefOoim- 
tov-strl*¥or, an antagonist; tCkmatarHrtxl'VlBff, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

iSSS Cakbw Tiusp (iSili) ic» Whence he his counter- 
stnuer drawee apart, Arraisons him with this beunopthing 
arc. 17x0 Noaais CMr, JPrud, r. 9x9 They have, .many 
Counter-strivin|» to master, many Reluctanoes to get over. 

OoimterStro3M (kau*ntaistroek>. [COUKTEE- 
a, 3, 6 b.] 

1. A stroke given in return ; a counter buff. 

1506 SncNSRR h\ Q, V. xi. 7 He met him with a counter^ 
etroke so swift, That quite emit off his arme. 1876 J. H. 
Nbwman Hist, Sk, 1 . 1. it. 53 This alliance suggested to 
Hctaclius the counterstroke of allyisK himsclfwith the 
Turkhh freebooter<i. 1891 G, MBRBDfTM On« qfpur Cpnq. 

X, The strokes and coimteri.trokes were like a play of 
quaitertiaff on the sconce. 

2 . — COKTBE-COUP a. 

0 1786 JiniTAMoNo(i^tV/(r>, Essay on Counter-strokes, exdu- 
tivne of the head. x8Qa Spc. /,px., CpuM/sr^tttvkpf 
same as Comrecoup and Counter-fissura. 

Counter-struEgle, -sugg^tion : see Conir- 

TBR-. 

CountgriuMeot. Afus. [Courtbr- is.] A 
subordinate melody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written a^tns/f or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

*8s4 tr. Chi-ruhinta Cpunier/iohii 64 In a two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject. x88o Ousblky in 
Grove Diet, At us, I. 568 av. h'ug^St When the oountersuli- 
iect is introduced simultanenimly with the subject at the 
beginning of a fugue, it should oe looked on rather as a 
ucpnd subiset. 

Conntersilllk (kau-nt )isn:qk), fpL a, and sb, 
[Pa, pple. of Countersink ».] 

A. ppl, a. Said of a hole or cavity : Cut to receive 
the head of a bolt, screw, etc. Of a bolt, screw, 
etc. : Sunk or let in so as to lie flush with the 
surface. 

IMS W. Fblton ram^e’rr Gloss., Cpttmfer Sunk Bpit, a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes. 1865 Tyixir Early Hist, Afan, tx. 941 A 
piece of the tame stone imbedded, with a count^rhunk 
cavity. s8^ Hptes Building Constr, (Kivingtun) it. 357 
Countersunk rivets are those in which the point is ham- 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 

^,sb, (Sec quota.); -Countersink jA 2. Hence 
\ Coufitersunk hit, Ohs. 

17M Riepug; k StamsuukiA 1 . 1 s> CpunUrsusuSy a hollow, 
cut oy a bit round the edge of a hole. Countpr^sunk bit^ a 
bit having two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the ooint c sBf/sRudim, 
Nnvtp, < Wea1e> i ra CPHniersunk^ the hollows in iron plates, 
&c. vmich are excavated by an instrument called a counter- 
sunk bitt, to receive the heads of screws or nails. 

tCim*nt6XH8ti:re^. 0 /v.-® [Couhter- 5,] 
(See qunt., and cf. CouNTEB-SECURiTT.) 
xjm Hulobt, C^w/rvrMrr/ir*. i6xxCotgr., Cputtrplpigs, 
a Countersuretie ; one thats bound to aaue a suretie harme- 
lesse. — CputrepUigtry^ to aaue a suretie hannelesse by 
counterband, etc. ; To giue him a countersuretie, or other 
aecuritie. 

t Coumterswayp sh. Ohs, [Counter- 6.] 
An exertion of opposing force. 

sdq^ Milton Divpres ii. T By a counterawmy of restraint 
curbing their wild exorbitance. 

tCoiint«nw»7 (kau:ntMsw^i), v. Ohs, 
[Counter- i ; cf. prec.] trans. To forcibly move 
or incline to the opposite side ; to counterweigh. 
a sflqe Jackson Crtsd x, xxxiv. Wks. IX. 946 Attemimted 
or couoterswayed by heat, idpx Bbvbslby Afem. Kingd. 
Ckrist 9 There are Two Things that seem to Countenway, 
and Inriine to clie Confederacy on tiie other sidei 17x0 
Norris Ckr, Fmd, vi. 933 To countersway our Concuj^s- 
cence, by tlie more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 
Love. 

Ck>unter-«woar, -Rynod, -taiok, -taste, etc.: 
tee Counter-. 

t Coil*]ltertgiCL Ohs, Also oountre-, ooun- 
tlr-, -taile, -taylo. [a. OF. eontretaiile 

the opposite half or duplicate of a tally : ct next.] 

L The opposite half of a tally ; a tally or score 
kept to che^ another. 

Hymns Virg, 71 pi reckenyng bi tyme Usill 
pott make, Or pe deuelbringe pe oDuotirtaiieu m xgaaPierM 
^ FnUMam ao4 in HaxL A. J*. /*. II. 9 Hys paymentes ben 
scored on the couatcrtayle. spa Lsvtm Afmmp, A 
oountretayle, aniieppa. 16x7 Isee Counyxhtallv]. 

2. A counter-stroke. 

rtsM Lvoo. Boeksssm. iil. (xs;#) YMb, Agayn the malice, 
to nuuee a countertatle Of proude Silla, the malice eft tas- 
sa^ 1438 Pint, Ppesns (s 8 s^ 11 . 174 Tha eounteitayleiOf 


im 

B. Ait^emnUHttUx in reply Jhi spfMt 

. tfsplK CKaucxs CIrnFi 7 . 1x34 Fsiweth Bkko t!hat 
holdeth ho Silence, eut euwe wisweMthat the tountvetmlla 
c iMe Lvoa MBs, Pppsm\iB^) 130 Alweys at the CemitiW' 
uule Theyr (wivesl tunge ctaj^tbe and dothe heWe. 

tCkm'utarwljy. Ohsr^ [C CouMTEa- 
Tally after prec.] 'Xlie opposite half or part of 
a tally: -Cqunteb-etook. 

1440 Preset PatT, 09/x Qomtd:fttsAy, 0 miktpa, idiy 
Minsusu £fnct»r, A Cpsmteriaiip or Cpuntertaiikt or 
tallie to confirme or coUfuie another caltle. .because it is a 
piece of wood which the one partie keepeth, that is cut olT 
from another peece that the other partie ke^th : and so 
when both peitlea meet with their udlies, they score vp' the 
number of that which is deliuered and receiued, by cutting 
a notch with a knife, f Hence in subsequent Dicta.] 

Counter-tMte : tee Counter 10 b. 
tOoumtevta'U,^. Ohs, rare-K [CouNTEE- 
1.] tram. To tell m a contrary way. 

1619 Lushinoton Sprm, in Pketsix (1708) II. 477 l*hey 
cross and countertell each others News, 

Countertemps : see CoNTBETEMpa. 
Counter-tendonoy, -term : see Countbb-. 
Ooil]ltar*t6*llor« Afus, Also 5 oowntor- 
tenuT, 6 oounter tanouer, 7 oonter tenor, 6-8 
CoNTRA-TENOR. [ad. obs. F. caatre-teneur, obs. 
It contra tenors : see Countbr- is and Tenor.] 

1 . ^ A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 
a high male voice ; the alto. 

_ X38S [see bj. 190S Ord, Crystm df#is<W. de W, 1506) v. 
w* 393« i underatande by . . the counter tenouer [of tlie 
gloryous melodye of paradyse] the love and the gladnes of 
the bleasyd men ancf women of paraoyse; SS94 T. B. La 
Primand, Er, Acad, 11. 9$ They make the voioe. .small, 
cleera, and shrill, like to the countertenor. 1631 Dsathwait 
lykimaisSf Char. Ballad-monger 19 Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, then a perpotuall treble, and ends with a 
Counter-tenure. »o6 A. Brdposo TsmpU Aius. ix. 17a lliii 
in Musick, signtnes the Counter Tenor. 

t b. witE word-play on Counter sh,\ a prison. 
*388 Ppl. Poems (iBs9* L *77 Perauenture on ware /pst 
sumptum temporis flausta^ A cowntur-tenur at Newgat 
caniabit carrere etnusus. 16x1 Drkrrr, etc. Rpanng 
Girls Wks. 1873 II I. x88 Sir Dap. Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him T . . Tile make him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 

16x4 T. Adams Dtpits Banonet sSs Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenoiir of 
Reproofe. 1767 A nn. Rsg, 105 To the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counier-tenour. 

2. A counter-tenor voice. 

177X Smollktt Humph. Cl, I. 30 Apr , He hat got such a 
clear counter-tenor. s 8 i 4 Scott B'W. xlii, If you heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the 
morning. x 8 ji 6 Sabilia Novkllo Epics 4 Epcat Art, a In 
England, a fourth chum of male voice is recognised, called 
alto, or countertenor. 1B79 J. Hullam in Grove DM. 
Afus, 1 . A^x The falsetto counter-tenor, still tobefbnnd in 
cathedral choirs, dates, .from the restoration of Charles 11 . 
8. A singer with a couiitcr>tenor voice. 

1693 Chsque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden) 10 John Croker. 
a comer tenor of Westminster, xfiay Ibid, is Richard 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Paules. ^xx fiuocRLL Spset. 
No. 116 P 3 A most excellent Bass, but. .at present he only 
wanted a Counter-Tenor. xTta (see Cdntratrnoh]. 
t 4 . Name of the fourth string of the bass-viol. 
1874 Playford Skill Af ms. ii. 9s The Bass-Viol, .is mraally 
strung with six strings, .the first, .is called the I'reble. .the 
fourth, the Counter-Tenor. 

5 . alt rib. 

X998 Barnfibld Peennia Hi, I would not sing the Counter- 
tenor part, a xBjm Wooi> Li/s (18481 67 Mr. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play. 1799 Ann, Rtg. 979 
A counter-ienor voice. 1806 Cai.lcott Afus. Gram, 9 
When the C Clef is placed so that the two cross strokes 
enclose the middle line, it is called the Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

tOoii'3itez^t6:rraoe. Obs. [Counter- 8 b.l 
Landscape Gardening. A step or ' benching * 
covered with turf. 

xjia J. James tr. Ls Blonds Gardening txq Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses . . and Slopes of Graas . . These Foot- 
Paces and Counter-Terraxses, are sustained by low Walls. 

Counter-terror, -th^ry, etc. : see Counter-. 
t CoUilLteiNtlli'llk, V. Obs, rare. In quot. 
oontre-. [Counter- i : transl. ¥, contrepenserJ] 
inir. To think again or contrariwise. 

X480 Caxton Afst, X. vU, Thus thought and 

contrethought Mirra. 

Hence Oouinter-tlil'nlwr (see quot.V 
idix CoToa.. Contrspenseur, a counter thinker; one that 
thinks otherwise then, or contrerie to, that he hath done. 

Gounter-thought, -threat, -thrust, 
-thwart, etc. : sec Counter-. 

C0ll*3lt6r-t&)de. [Counter- 6.] A tide 
running counter to the main or usnal current 
xgM Dec Afaik. Prgf, x8 Places of daungen.-orof Quick- 
sandes . . Countertides, Wbortepooles, etc. 1689 Drydem 
Tkress, Augmst. iv. 8 Nuch were our counter-t)’des at land, 
and so Presaging of the fatal blow. X7«i Labelyk Wsstsu. 
Br. tx9 Rivals that have flat Shores, Counter Tides, and 
Eddies. Xj^ H. HuuTBa tr. St. Pierrds Sind, Hat. (1799) 
1. p. Ixiii, Cwnter-currents and counter^Mes. 

Couatev-tieroo {A'endn^ : see Counter sb,^ 
Counter-tittiber : see Counter /A 8 
t Cou^nter-tiaie. Obs. [in senses I and a 
transl. F, contretemps in same aensest m CoN- 
THBTKifpR ; in sense 3 cosmUr is prob. adj. 


oofmwnffmi 

L Pmeint. 

Inopportime mouent t CumcnumiB i, AUp>». 

tm MAtotm Stm. Vttbuik vt,Aut 

I^IUM 

Counter-time to Fate. j . - 

jk /lorsanansk^ Iixtemiptton by R hotse m ^8 
cadence or regularity of nkovement, lb bad 
hoisemansbip or to ufirnly (Hspofittiofi* ^ , > 

sfisa J. Haywaih tr. B/omHs Bremems Is Hb boiw * * 

B ve MMuettmeS such ooRnleMimes, as ieigl|t boaca bkjgm. 

Mseman to stick Anna to his teeta, rmm Bi^v (fblidL 
Counisr Tims is tlie deface or resistance ofa HoiSe, that 
Uiterrupu h's cadence and the measure of his maiMMpt, , 

8. Contrary or opposite time, 
idfia Hoaass SfPcn Pmk, Wks. 1843 Vlt. 14 Ten wohld 
see. .the water on the other side of the bar lo do the saaia, 
but in counter-lime. 

Ooii*iiteF-ti:tld. taw. [Countbb- 3.] A 

title to property in opposition to another title. 

1808 Ubmtham Sc, RHorm so The grounds of the dafenco 
in reKpect of counier-titie. 9889 SmeiUds TM, xo Nov, 
s^x Rule 944 abolishes the practice of sMUiiig a counter* 
title to the action ^when a cpunter-cli^ as conooed to a 
claim for relief against the origimd plaintiff alone. 

Oounter-t<mn, -traverM, -traaRon, etx;, s 

see Counter-. 

Coumtev-to*iiiiig, vbl sb, MOfue-wd, [Coun- 
ter- 1 a.] The accompanying (of singing, etc.) in 
a different pitch. 

1873 Mayo Hspsr Again xi. X49 And as neath tha 
chants of Nature, So beneath the sinim cf Ait, Speak tlia 
same low countertonings, To my aad and questioning heart. 

tOoumter-traaclg. Obs. mrr**. (f, 
CouNTEi^ 10 + I'liRACLK, an antidote.] A prepa- 
ration counteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy. 

1707 J. Stbvbks tr. Qrtsrtsdds Com. IVks, (1709'' 487 We 
have invented a Counier-Treade to convey Potsons to the 
Heart. 

Oounter-tree, -tronoh ; see Counter-. 
tCou:iiter^t]M*vig| a. Her, Obs. [Coun- 
ter- 14b.] Ofa charge : Divided into two potte 
of different tinctures. 

i486 Bk, St, Albans, Her, B v a. Countratreois is calde In 
annys whan lialfe the bcest is of oon coloura and that other 
halfe of an other coluure. »S86 Fbrmb Blaa, Gentrio §04 
'Tofte beaieth arg. a Lion rampant uortee per fesse gewles 
and sable, which theaundents callea countertreuU, that m 
countercullored or cullored of two cullors in trauera as one 
would say ouerthwait the middest. 

Counter-trianglB, a. Her, See Couktbb- 

14, and 'J’RTANOUE. 

X830 Kosson Brit. UsraldWX, Glosiu, Cpnnier-Msmgls^ 
called barry indsnteri^ the one iuio the other, or harry 
hsndy Isssngy ceuntarcksmged, 

Cou:ilter-tri‘ppailt. //rr.-next 
xB|o Robsos Brii.ltsrmld ill. Gloss., Cpmslsrdrippanl 
or drippmi. 

Cou:nter«>tri*pping, n. Her, [CouNTtR* 
14.] Said of two stags, hinds, etc. : Walking in 
opposite directions on the same plane. 

1610 Ctffi.LiM Heraldry 111. xiv. 133 Hee beareth Sable, 
tw'o Hindes counter-tripping in Fesse argent. 1717 Beau- 
LBY Fam, DM, 8.v. 

Counter-truth, -tug: see Counter-. 
t CSoi&*1lter - tu:ne« Obs, rare, [Counter- 
la.] A tnne or musical part, answering, or form- 
ing nn accompaniment to, another. 

1998 Sylvebtcr Dn Bartas 11. ii. Columnss 743 All theso 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

Cou^tar-tu-'Vtt. [In senses i and a formed 
to render Or. dvricrrpc^ ; in senses 3 and 4 
k Counter- 6.] 
fl. i«ANTlHTROPHE I. Obs. 

ax/^ B. JoNSON l/ndsrwppds Ixxxvil. Pindark Ods^ 
The Strophe, or Turn. .The Antistroplie, or Counter-turn. 

1 2 . Prosody, Used by Puttenham for the con- 
tinued repetition of the same word at the end ol 
successive clauses ; — L. cottversio, Obs. 

xg8o Puttenham Eng, Ppssis iii. xix. (Arb.) 009 The 
Greekescall this figure Autistrophs, the Latines, eonsssrsiPt 
1 following the onginall call mm the cpnntsr-ixtmp, ho> 
cause he fumes counter in the middest of eueiy OMetro. 

3 . A turn in the contrary direction. 

X744 Elixa Haywood Female Spset, (1748) II. zox Some 
turiM and counter-turns In politics. x8q5 Wordsw. Prelude 
XU. 148 Amid the turns and counterturni, the itriie And 
various trials of our complex being. 

4. In a dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. 

1691 Davbmamt Gondibert PreL, The fourth [Acil. .givee 
. . a coufitertum to that main design which chang'd in the 
third. x668 Drydbn Dram, Poesy in Arb. Gamer III. 590 
TheCatastasisorCounter-tura. .embroils the action in new 
diflBculties. 

Ooiinter*tu*nigd, ppi. a. Her. Turned iu 

contraiy directlous. 
xlgo in Robbon Bht, Herald III. Gloaa. 
Countgr^vning, vbl. sb, [Counter- 6.] 
A taming in the contrary direction. 

0x666 Davenant Te Bari «f Orrery Wks. (1673) 
Yours can all I'urnes and Counter-turnings find To catch 
Ooinion, as a Ship the wlnde. 

CoYi*ntMrtyn»e, [Counter- 3, 8 : cf Aim- 
TTPB.] fL —Antitype. Obe. 

•••4 GaTAHKa Transubst. zsi Christ might not as w«l 


COXnXTEB^WmQWP. 


COUWTBKVAIL. 

compara the type with the truth ; u the type with the 
CQuntcrtype. 

2 , A jmrallel type in nnotlier sphere ; a parallel, 
185s Mailman Laf. Chr. (1864^ IX. xiv, iv. 170 Almoet all 
the vernacular poetry of the middle ages haa iu Latin 
counterty^te. 

d. An opposite type ; a lofrical opposite. 
i 83 o Scribn^ Afaf, May lat Whitman u his countcitype 
at the i^le opposite from tlrnt of art. 

Countanrail (kauntajv^i 1), v. Also 4'6 
oountro-, countyr-, oowntir-, oontre-, oonter-, 
coiitup-,4~7 -vadle, -vayle, -vaille, -vale, 

AF. countrevaloirr^OtY^ contrrvahir (pres. subj. 
contrevaille^ L, phrase contrA valere to be of 
vorth aj^ninsy 

1 1 . trans. To be equivalent to in value. Ohs. 
CJjfio Wveur IVks. (1880) 399 pes ti »is and hi’ offryngis 
pe whiche as I suppose cowntirvavlcn be scciiler lordis 
rentis. 1494 Fabvan CArvn, vii. 5(^9 Jewellys & other stufle 
yt count yruay led the sayd value. 1351 Robinson tr. Mttre's 
Vtop, (Arb.) 45 All the goodes in the worlde are not hahle 
to counteruayle mans life. 1604 T. WaiciiT Ptutions v. 1 4. 
940 Such a pretious Tewell..a million of golde would not 
countervaile. 1653 Fullrb Ck. /fist. 11. v. 1 10 As a Shil- 
ling passing in I'ayment countervaileth six two*pences. 

2 . To equnly match^ come up to. arch. 

* 53 *> Paiscx. 801 Whan the frcnsche tonge hathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverbe in cnglyshe. *607 
Topsekl Four-/. Beasts <1673) 133 Notwithstanding they 
countervail not the Greyhound in greatness. 1635 N. Car- 
rRMTi a Csofc. /V/. 11. ix. 164 That these vapours counter* 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is. . very improbable. 
iTja PoPK Ess. Plan i. Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties. 1841 KMRasoN Aer/., Times Wks. 
<Bohn) II. 350 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all other forces in nature. 

fb. To moke an equivalent return for; to 
reciprocate. Ohs. 

*383 Stubbks Aaat. Ahtts. (1877 63 Though I be vnable 
with any benefit to counterunil your great pains. 1587 
F i.EMtNQ CtfM/'N. I/olinsheii \ \\. 7995/9 So mtv h tlie Icsse 
hope haue we. .to counteniailc the liiige sea of the rest of 
your benefits. s6io-xa Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Whome vou shall ready finde To countervaile your 
curtesie. 1633 Heywood Fug: 7 'rav. 111. Wks. 1874 IV. 41 
This, and more, can n'*ucr coiinteruaile The oft and fre- 
quent welcomes giuen my sonne. 
fS. To act against or resist with equal force ; to 
counterbalance. Ohs. 

1390 Spensfh F. (), II. V!. 99 He ficrsly at him flew . . 
Wlio, soone prepared to field, his sword forth drew, And 
him wiili equal! valew coiintervayld. X64X Wilkins Afath. 
Maffick II. XV. '1648) 99a The outward streams, .must be of 
so much force as to countervail all that weight. x6te 
Boyie CoMtn. Nrtv Exp. 1. xlvii. (1689^ 163 The Air in the 
Bladder . . was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight of 49 pound. 

fb To balance against any force; to ballast. 
Ohs, rare. 

x^jo J. Livett Oni. Bees ^1634) 70 If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they fbeesl countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in the wind as neere the ground as may be. 

a^a>l or prevail against; to have 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 
.*547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes 996 Thoughe prescrip- 
cion serued in that crm. .yet the warres made from tyme to 
lyme, coiintenjaile a possession thereof, c X560 Abp. Parker 
Psalter XxxuWx. 937 Gods hand them all so countervaylde. 
1674 Govt. Tongue Pref. f These few stones and sling 
..may countervail the massive armor, of the undreum- 
cised Philistin. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 404 No certi- 
ficate of a judge was allowed . . to countervail the oath of 
the jury. 1849 ^i*OTE Greece 11. Iv. (iffia) V. 6 AdvanUge 
. .which had to a certain extent been countervailed by sub- 
sequent losses. X859 Kingsley Atrr/c. Crisis Misc. ll. 170 
No subsequent failures, .can countervail that fact. 

6. To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, etc.). Formerly said also of persons. 

*393 Gower Coaf. I. 970 He. .countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travailcth. 1383 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1. 
cxxxviii. 167 The good seriiyce that ye haue done, and 
your valyantnessc. •mu'.t counteruayle your trespnsse, and 
be t-aken for your excuse. 1386 Coc.an //aven Health iii. 
(163^) 93 God. .hath provided food .to restore and counter- 
vaile. .the continual impairing, .of our flesh. 161X Bible 
Esther vii. 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings dammage. 17x3 Audibon GuarrHan No. 135 Fi 
It .more than countervails nil the calamities and aflli' tior.s 
which can possibly befal us. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii 95a 
What hope for myself could countervail the despair for 
thee? x86s Grotb Plato I. vi. 973 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to countervail his own negative fertility. 

6. J/i/r. a. To be of equal force or weight on 
the contrary side ; to avail against {with, for obs ) 
S39« Gower Con/. Prol. I. 98 Where Rome than wolde 
assaile, There mtghte nothing contrevaile. XS36 Starkfy 
Let. in England^, xl, Albeh3rt. .suffyeyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure. 1551 Rbcorpb Ceut, Kuenvl. 
(1556) 933 AIwuies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is euermore one halfe of the Zodiake alioue 
the Horizonte. X583 Stubbe<< Anat. Abus. (1877^ 97 There 
is no sinne $0 greeuous, which the grace and mercy of God 
is not able to counteruaile withal. X849 Milton Eikou. 
xii. (18511 433 Against which testimonies, .the bare denyall 
of one man. .cannot, countervaile. x66o Inoelo Bentiv. ^ 
Urania 1 (1689) xi6 Will the treading a few otepa counter- 
vail for perseverance in our journey T X831 Brewster New- 
ton (1855 1* What name . . could countervail against 

the High Priest of Science. 

tb. To be equivalent or equal; to vie ntf/A, 

Ohs. 

9330 CaJisto Melih. in Hajel. Dodsler 1 . 61 [He] would 
gay in comparison nothing countervails. XS70 AsChaai 


lore 

Sekolem. (Arb.) 103 Surelie the prolTet . . wold contemalle 
wyth the toilc. igBi J, Bell NaddenU Answ, Oson 81 b, 
A meine man . . who rashly . . seemeth to countervaile 
with the politicke prowesse of^Themystocles. 

Countcmil (kau-ntaiv/il), sh. 7 Ohs. [f. 

{ >rcc. vb.] That which countervails; an equiva- 
ent. 

r 1430 Lydo. Chorle 4> Byrde (x 8 i 81 xs, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entrailie Than alle my body set for the 
cqunteruaylle. 1663 Worcester IPater^omM, En- 
gine 15 Inc Engine consisteth of the following Particu- 
lars A perfect Counterpoixe for what quantity soever of 
Water.— 3. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
is to be bi ought unto . . 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and performing the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill, a 1718 South Serm. (>717) 111 . 5x5 
The present pleasure of a sinful! Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail lor the littemess of the Review. 1833 O. Johnston 
Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 196 This, .structure is given as a 
countervail to the great sire and weight of the seed. 

tCoimterrailablev a. Obs. ff. Counter- 
vail V. + -ABLE.] To be matched or set against 
as equivalent. Const n/iVA, to. 

1570 Fleming Panopl. Eptst. 999 What commendation. . 
can I give thee that is countervailable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue. *577^ Holinsmkd Chron. III. 1401/3 
With Icnightlie couRige Gonnteruaileable to bis double de- 
sire of honour. x6a3 Ke. Hall Sertn. V. 157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Truth, xfigi Howell 
I'ettice 161 A countervailable summe of money. 
Ooimtervai*ling» vbl. sh. ff. as prcc. + 
-iNo *.] The action of the verb Countervail, q.v. 

^ x6xa Ba ERE WOOD L/thf. 4 Kelig. xiv, 148 What is wanting 
in the south ports of the two foresaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts. 

Oonntervai'linff, ppi. a. [-ino 2.] That 
countervails ; countcrnalancintr, compensating. 

1793 T. Jefferson IFrit. (i8'-9) I V. 15 It would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken countei'vailing measures. 
183a Lewis Use ^ A b. Pol. Terms xx. 173 Balanced bv 
countervailing advantages. 1884 Sat. Kc 7 i, >4 June 781/x 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed sugar. 

t Countarvarlment. Ohs. rare. [f. asprec. 
+ -MENT ] Compeniultion. 

*594 Nashe TVrrvrr of Night Fivb, He that hath con- 
sumed his braines to compasse prosperitie and m«eies wi'.h 
no counteruaylement in hir likenesse but hedge wine and 
lean mutton. 

Countervair (kau>ntajve»*j\ sh. (a.). Her. 
Also 8 contre-. [Counter- 14 : cf. F. contre- 
vair."] A variety of voir (one of the ‘furs^), in 
which the bells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

X766 PoRNV Heraldry ill (1777) *7 Counter. Vair or 
Contre- J^air, is when Bells 01 Cups of the same Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 
1884 Boutell Heraldry Hist, f Bop. iv. (ed. 3) ao. x868 
CussANB Her, iii. (1883) 54. 

So Oonntaxral’ry a. fin 8 contre-vary). 

X731 Bailey (voI. II, s.v. Vary), Centre- Fary. 1830 
Robson Brit. Heredd 111 . Gloss., Countervairy orveny 
is considered a fur. 

Countervalla-tlon » Contravallation. 

1878 Earl Orrery Art tf fVar 173 Our modem Lines of 
Circumvallation and Countervallation. x8sS Gentl. Mag. 
1. 1. 300 Lines of circumvallation and countervallation. 

•fCountervulua, V. Ohs. Also 7 oontre-. 
fCoTTNTER- I -»■ Value v. : cf. the earlier counter- 
vail.’i 

1, trans. To equal or counterbalance in value ; 
— Countervail i. 

xs8x W. Stafford Exam. Cempl, i. (1876) 17 We haue 
nothing to sell, .to countemalue those things that we must 
buy agayne. x6os T. HorroN Reasons for R/usal 133 
Whose vse and cioctrine countervalue not their doubts & 
vneertaine opinions. 1638 H. Phillips Purck. Patt. B yj b, 
The Rent remaining will counter-value the Ground-Rent. 

2. intr. Of an accused person: To give a 
counter-estimate. Cf. Counter-penalty. 

xSaa Sir G. G I.bwis in Philol. Museum 1 . 13a The de- 
fendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was called 
(dartTiNotf^at or viroriMo^at.) 

t CoUTltenralues Obs. [cf. prcc. and 
Fr. contre-valeur!] Kqui valent value. 

1855-80 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 613/1 It is alto- 
gether fruitier s, and not of countervalue with the troubles 
which follow it. 

Coii'nter-Taiiit. [Cf. Counteb-aroh.] An 
inverted vault or arch. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Counter- vaunt, -vibration ; see Countcb^. 
Con atervenep v. rare, « Contravene. 

xjtes Colfridi;r Aids ReJt.{\%SiVil, xsi The demonstra- 
bility required would countervene all the purposes of the 
truth in question. 

tCountervaUge, V. Ohs. rare. [ad. OF. 
contrevenger^ f. contre- ^ venger (see Avknor).] 
trans. To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for. 

* 5*3 Fo- Berners Froiss, I, ccxlv. 365 [They] toke in 
great dispyte the takyng of the said messangers . . wher- 
fore they thought to counterueng it. /bid, ccciviii. 581 
The erle gaue Icue . . to the kntgbtes and squiers. . to counter- 
tienge them of their domages. 

Cou'ttterveiioill. rare, rcc It. contrav- 
vetesto.] - CouNTEBPOiBON ; but in quot. • A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. 

tBjhb P* Quincby IFar Wks. IV. 364 A counter-venom 
to the taint of some more mortal poison. 


t Ohs. r? Counter- 8.] 

?A verse sung alternately; a burden or lefrain 
taken up by others. 

*9^3~^ Foes A.tt M, (1884) II. 450 The best and longest 
song with the roost counterverses in It should be set up at 
his coining. 18^ J. Davies Eglogues Wks. (Grosart- 11 . 
m. sx And 1 , with thee, will chaunt each countervene. 

Cou'&terview. [Counter- 8, 9: cf. F. con- 
tre-vue opposite point of view (in littrd).] 

1 1 . An opposiie or reciprocal view ; view from 
opposite rides or in oppoute directions ; position 
of tvi’o persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. 

1590 R. W . 3 Lords f Ladies Lend. 1. in Had. Dodsl^ 
VI. 464 A counterview of Mges and of shields. X807 S. 
Collins Sermon (1608) 39 The two Cberubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuafl counterview. 1667 Milton P, L. 
X. 331 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. 1738 Swift Pot. Conversat. Introd., 1 have 
drawn some lines of Sir John Lingar's character, .on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. S780 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. isi/a He had 
only to pass the names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them. 

2 . The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words) 

xBga Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, a M. Pcisse has ably 
advocated the counterview. 

Counter-vindloatioii, -vote, a-voUey, 
-wager, etc. : see Counter-. 
t Con nterwai't, v Obs. Also 4 oo(u)ntre- 
woite, -wayte. fa. AF. countre-, ONF. cont re- 
waiter, OF. contreguaitier^ f. contre against 
■kguaitierf in ONF. waiter, to Wait, watch.] 
trans. To lie in wait against ; to watch against. 

C13B6 Chaucer Melib. f 353 (Harl. MS.' t>anne schal je 
euermore counterwayte enbusahementz and alle espiaille. 
XRfia Pharr jEneid \x. Aaijb, Aye watching lyke some 
Wolfe, counterwaiting shiplold cots. x6ea CAREwri7rw- 
wall 30 b, Another troope corn’s in with fire and sword, Yet 
cowardly, close counterwaite his way. 

Hence Counterwoi'ting ppl. a. 

X594 Carew Tasso it88i) 66 Their returne..Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. 

Ooil*nieiVWa:lk. [C0UNTFR-8b] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

Flelknoe Disc, Enr Stage 277 A.. well con- 
triv'd Garden, cast into its Walks and Coiimerwalks. X7xa 
J. James tr. Le /ilemfs Gardening 7 'hree Alleys close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 
that accompany it, and are called Countrr-walks. 

t Conuteiswa Ucur. Ohs. nonce* wJ. One 
who walks on the opposite side ; in //. - Anti- 
podes (Cf. Countbr-paoer). 

xda^ Lisle Du Bartat, Noe 133 Ihat the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain. 

Oou'nteivwall. MU. [Counter- 1 3.] A line 
of wall raised against the enemy's wall. 

X838 Thirlwall Greece III. xxv. 4x1 7 'he Syracusans., 
had returned to the city . .leaving a guard at the counter- 
wall. 1850 Grote Greece ii. lix. VII. 34a A tenable counter- 
wall . . would completely defeat the intent of the besiegers. 

t Cou'nter-warden. Obs.-^ [Counter- 8 b 
-I- Warden : cf. Contrb-m aster.] 
x6xx CoTGR., Contre-garde, an vnder- warden, or counter- 
warden. 

Counter- warmth, -wave : see Counter-. 
Ooiinterweigh (kaumtaiwF M, V. Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, oountrewelgh. [f. Counter- i + 
Weigh v., a partial englishing of AF. countre- 
p^ser to Counterpoise.] 

1. trans. I'o weigh (things) against each other, 
or in opposite scales ; to balance. (In quots.jff^.) 

^I4W Lvdg, Bochae iii. xvii. 90 a, Yf their power wer 
weyed in balaunce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. <si 34 * Wvatt Abused Lover resolveth Poet. 
Wks. 36 With words and cbere so contraryitig, Sweet and 
sower countre-weighing. 

2 . intr. To a jt as a counterpoise or equivalent 
weight ; to weigh evenly {with, c^inst). lit. and fig. 

* 5*3 Skelton Carl, Laurel 847 Witit whose chast lyvyng 
Your noble demenour is counterwaying. 1545 Ascham 
Toxopk. (Arb.' X97 'I'o peece theyr shaftes . . brasel or 
holye, to counterwey with the head, a ijM — Let. to 
Renten (T.', If Wrights had ten felloa-ships of St, John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of this occasion. 2809 
Pinkney 7V»v. France 8 To counterweigh against the 
continental predominance of the French Emperor. 

3 . tram. To counterbalance, counterpoise. 

xSeS Carlyle SchitUr 11. (18451 79 The few men of worth 
. .are too disagreeably counterweighed by the balefiil swarm 
of creatures who keep humming round you. 1854-6 Pat- 
iiONB Augelin //. 1. 11. 1, (1879) X48 If one slight column 
counterweigh The Ocean, 'tis the Maker’s law. 

Counter - weigliti oounterweifflit 

(kau’ntsJwF't). [Counter* 8 : cf.prec and Coun- 
terpoise sh.l A weight in tfte oppmtte acale, a 
counterbalancing weight, a counteipoise, 

1693 Lond. Gao. No- 2837/4 Lines, Pullies, and Counter- 
weights. 17x0 Norris Car. Prud. v. 3x6 However it may 
be outweigh'd . .by a Counterweight in the prevailing Scale. 
1994 G. Adams rfat. ^ Exp. Phitos. 1 . iii. 78 As soon as 
the counter-weight was taken off. -the spring exerted its 
power, 1899 CaseetPt Teehn. Edne. IV. 304/s The tele- 
is balanced by counter-weights luspenoM by chains. 

3768^4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1839^ I. 64 They attribute [to 
the WUlj a power of controlling desire, without aid of any 
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cwinHr-i wl ght iriialiiotvtr. iStl UAiinec JVff. t MH. 

fMu. iatiKjicl. Mttrtf. tSft Phyiiaa mimUh u a 

eoaaUtwwaiglit. .tp tlMolafjr. 

Ckni*aitOTwal:gli‘Md« fpl- a. [f. pno. * -n.] 
Famished with a oonateNweight 
tS^ Enf. MtcK 7 Isn. fon '9 Tm om* b Bofelogoitt to 
that of a oouater-arelgbtcd bodv. fCinoHT Dt'ci, Mtek, 
1 . 637/a A countarwdghted wira . . to baliaoa the thraada 
altar they are dapramiM by tha faUar-wiras 

0<m:3i.t«rwliM*l» V, ran, [CouirrKB- 1 .I To 
wheel round in the contrary direction. Hen^e 
Ooutnterwliee'led ppt, a, 

1699 Lotblacb P&fmt (1664) iy8 Tha falcon eharjna at 
firat viear With her brigade of talona, through whoae 
shoota the wary heroa bleat With a wdl coonterwheel'd 
retreat. 


Oounter-wlnd, -witnen : see CouKTsit-. 
tcottutar-wllldow. Oh, [transl. F. 
finitn^ crntn-vitre,] A ahotter ontglde a win- 
dow. 


1611 Ccntia.t Contn^finetirt^ a woodden window (on the 
outaide of a glaaen one>, a counter window, or outward 
window. t 6 xo Suaru & Mabkh. Cvuntty Farm* 13 By 
the meanea of Windowea and counter-Windowea, you may 
cut off the entrance both of Sunne and whataoeuer Wlnda. 


t Countev^OTd. Mi/, Oh, [C0D£fTXR-8; 
after ¥, con/re moL] ^ CouvTRUSlOK. 

1676 A. Ix)vbll Fontaing's Duties Cav. 37 Quarter Maater 
. . It ia hia duty likewiae to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought, .to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
remember them. 

Cou'iiterwoTk, sb, fCooNTEa- 3, 13 ] 

1 . gen. Aliy work intended to oppose or counter- 
act another work ; opposing work or operation. 

1508 Flobio, Canfraa/eratiaMg^ a counterworke, a con- 
trnrie operation. 1846 Tbknch Mime. Introd. (i86a) a3 
Side by aide with the miraclca. .runa another line of wondera, 
counterworka of hia who ia ever the ape of the Moat High. 
•• 7 « I'vLOR Prim. Cult, 11 . 397 The history of good and 
evil, .ia (he hlatory of hia work and her court ierworic. 

2 . Mil, A work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. 

x6«o Cromwbll Lei. a Apr. (Carlylel, Tlie enemy had 
made two retronchmenta or counter-worka, strongly paliaa- 
doed. 1704 L<md. Gas. No. 4077/2 We are preparing a 
Counter-work, from whence we may heat them from the 
Breach. 1836 Thiri.wall Greec* III. xxv. 411 The whole 
army proceeded to the counterwork. 
fiS' ^ >734 North Exam, ik, vi. 1 40. 459 If any Good 
woa done, they might erect aome Counterworka to prevent 
iti Effect. 

Countarwork (kaumt.'ijwi^'jk), o. Pa. t. and 
pa, pple. -wrought or -worked. [Counter- 1 .] 
1 . intr. To work in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. 

tdoB Warmer Alb. Enr. x. Ilx. (1613) 358 Whereto amaix'd 
ahe coimter«work.s, nor would for ought relent. 1683 Chalk- 
hill Thealma <7 Cl. 37 And now Philemon 'gan to cueaa 
their ends And counterworka t' oppose them. 1877 E. R. 
CoNDEa Bas. Faith ii. 53 Two divers acta of causes are ever 
interworking and counterworking in the tangled web of 
human affaire. 


2 . trans. To work against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose by contrary operations ; to counteract, 
frustrate. 

x6a8 PvM Adtlr. in Rushw. Hitt. Coll. ^1639) I. 396 By 
thia moans they [commonwealths] repair the G^chea, and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effecta of time, c 1678 
J. b. in G. HicUes Spir. Popery 75 After the I/ml hath 
counter- wrought these Enemiea. 176a Humr f/iet, Eng, 
(1806) IV, I. 36 To counterwoik the amorous projects of hia 
rival. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. 63$ He could not 
actively counterwork the re Tent. 2875 Tostk Gaius iv. 
(ed. 3) 508 A colliding ri.;ht of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff u . . counter worked or reatrained 
from operation. 

1 8. Mil. (See auot.') Ohs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Counfer.toork. (in the Art 
of War) is to raisie Worka, in order to oppose and ruin those 
of the Enemy. 

Oounterworker. [f. prec. + -er.] A worker 
against; a counteracter, an opponent. 

1867 Mauricb Patriarche 4- Lmvg, vii. 146 A counter- 
worker of all that had mamd His influence. 1871 Macoufe 
Afem. Patmot vi. 76 Antichrist the great counterworker. 

Counterworking, vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + 
-iNO i.J The action of the verb Counterwork. 

1660 Inoblo Benliv. A Ur. u. (168a) at The Counter- 
workings of Corrivala. a 1680 Charnock God (1834) 

II. 100 The counter-workings of indwelling corruption .. 
have ability to extinguUh Gr.sce. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamiltom 
Metapk. xfl (1859) II. 434 In the exlerivnl world, all ia action 
and reaction — all ia working and counterworking. 

Counterworking, ///. a, [f. as prec. -f 
-INO -.1 That cuunterwoiks. 

s66o Milton Free Cemnrm, 441 Two troublesom counter- 
working Adveraariea. 1I4A Grotb Greece 11. Ixxii. (i86a) 
VI. 38a By the counterworking rivalry of Pausaniaa. 1879 
Escott England 1 . 190 Varying and counterworking factors, 

t Connterwri'tev v. Obs, [Counter- i.] 
To write against. Hence Oounterwri’ting vbl. sb, 

1998 Flobio, ContratcrifiOt a counterwriting. x6ii — 
Cenireucritie^ counter written.^ 1650 B. DiecolHmiMtum 
4^ I .desire we may leave writing and counter-writing. 

tCon'nterwrou:g]it,///.A* Obs. See Coun- 
ter- work V. 3. Furmshed with or converted into 
counter- works. In quot.yf^. 

1849 Lovblacb Poems (1864) lu Let me make my ap- 
proadt, when 1 lye downe, With counter-wrought and 
travera eyes [i. e. eyes serving as counterworka and travera]. 


ChmntWi (kanutte). FofWs onutiw, 3 
HUM, OOntOlU^ HU, OOUtMM, 4 OOUUtM, 
OUAtM, 4-5 OOU&8 m(8^ -MM, ($ OOWIItMM, 
ottAttMa, oowAtTM), 0* eountoM Alio 5 
oometM, oomytiia. [a. OF. nmimit cantiss$ 
Ute L. comiHssa^ fern, of cotmt, srmit^m *, iee 
Count and -isa. In 13th a F. partially as- 
limilated to L, at taminsi ; the Mine inAuence pro- 
duced the oocational t3th c,¥axg,comyliss,com$las,'\ 
I. The feminine of Count rM The wife or 
widow of a Count, b. In the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the wife or widow of an Earl. 
o. A lady holding a position in her own right 
equal to that of a count or earl. 


Beaidea being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Earl, the word b used like Count ebJ * to tranalate the 
p>gnate Romanic words, and also the German Gr^fin and 
lU cognates in Du., Da., etc. 

X134 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.l an. 1140 pe kiaeea dohter 
Henries, ^ hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu was 
cunteaae in Angou. c tugs Haii Meid, o Aake |iea ewenes, 
^ riche cuntaaaea. 1097 R, Olouc (1734) 257 Ygeme, 
Gorloys wyf.. ^t was contasae of Cornewail. Jbtd. 510 
The conteaae Isabel, that therl mareachales doubter was. 
To Gilebred, Erl of Glouceatre, bpouaed was. e 1390 R. 
Biunne CAriM. (1810) 169 Countaa of Marche was ache. 
c sfM in Wr.-Wfllcker 691 Hee comitissa^ comytisa. c 1479 
Ibid 793/6 Hee eomefiseat cometaa. 1460 Capoiave Chren, 
ear Prince Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesie of Kent. 
S474 Caxton Chests 103 Quenea, duchesses, counleaaea and 
alle other ladyes. c 1900 Melusine 35 Spei^ally the Coun- 
tesae, the said Erlia wyf. s6ot Shaks. 7 wel, H , 11. ii. 1 
Were not you eu n now, with the Countesae Oliuia? ayod- 
43 Chakeeelavne St. Gt, Br%t. 179 The King, .may, and 
o ten hath created Women to be Baronesses, Counleaaea, 
Outchesaes, and the like. Ibid, 180 The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firats Time, was made Coun- 
tess of Buckingham for l.ife. 1764 M aclainr ir. Moskeim's 
Eecl, Hist, 111. XI. it. | x6 The sanctimoiiioua pontiff resided 
at that time with the young Mathilda, countess of Tuscany. 
189a Standani 36 May 3/3 The guests comprised. .Earl 
and Countass W.‘(lde'*rave, the Earl and CountebBofGoaford 
. . the Dowager Countess of Mayo. 

2 . A middle size of rooRng slate. 

1803 sporting Mag. XXI L sop He had delivered .. 
ei^ht thousand Countesses and eleven thousand Ladies. 
aSej P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 395 The Welsh sbtea are 
generally classed in the following order Ladies iff. 3 in. 
by 8 in. ; Countesses xft. 8 in by loin. ; DuchesKea aft by 
X ft. 18^ M ARRVAT Oita Podr. ( Rtldg.) 356 Ounteasea are 
very light, and the wind gets under them. xSBj Birmingh. 
IVtekly Post t Sept. 1/4 The disturbed slates rattled down 
on every aide, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to which they were soon introduced as 'ladies * countesses', 
or ' duchesses', according to their merits. 

Hence Oon ntenMliip, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess. 

161R Chapman fVidotoes T. In Dodsley (ijdo) VI. X40T0 
see with what aberity I’ll accost her Countessshtp. 1B74 
Trollops Lady Anna ii. 16 If the countess-ship of the 
countess were to be admitted. 

COAHtoSS, V. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make (any one) a countess. 

a 1789 Walpolb Lett, to Mann (F. HallX Countesaed. 
1861 G. Meredith E, Harrington II. ix. 233 She's grown 
since she'a been countesaed, and does it peacocky. 

Counteynaunoe, obs. f. Countenance. 
Cou*nthood. nmee-wd. [See -hood.] The 
nnk or dignity of a count : count-ship. 

183a Caelvlb ( 1873I I V. 138 Reverence for hia Count- 

hood. 1837 — Fr. Rev. 11. 1. x, Hia Couniliood b not 
indifferent to this man. 

Con ntiAg, vbl, sb. Also oomptlng. [f. 
Count v, - h-iNo^.] 


1. The action of the verb Count, q.v. 
cij8o WvcLiF ir^ks. (1680) 6$ Jif hei jeuen benefia to 
clerkia fore here worldly seruyees. as for kechene clerkia 
and count)Tigge or daunsynge c 1400 Maundbv. (1839) vii. 
77 After cowntynge of x. monethes of the ^eer. x686 Lond. 
Gaz, 8132/4 The new Serjeants having . performed in the 
Inner iremple Hall., the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
their Quoifa put on by t' e Judges. 1833 Ann, Reg. 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, the House might 
resume at $• >86a Sala Ship Chandler ii. sa He's bullied 
me about mycomptiiig. x^ Bryce Amer, Commsv. 11 . 
III. Ixv. 488 The election frauds, .ballot <31 uffiiig, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. 
t 2 . A * company * (of preachers). Obs. 
i486 Bk. St, Albans F vi b, A countyng of prechouris. 

3 . altrib. and Comb.^ as counting^rt, ^-hoaid^ 
•mashisUj ~plac€\ f counting- book, an account- 
book ; t oounting-oloth, a cloth for covering a 
counting-table ; t counting-table, (a) a table on 
which money is counted out, a counter ; (b) an 
abacus ; an arithmetical table. Also Counting- 


house, -BOOM. 

a 1637 B. Jomson Horaces Art Poetrie Wka. (Rtldg.) 735 
Tltey learne. .How to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 
..bythair long *coraptmg arts. cx^Promp, Parv.gH/a 
•Cowntyt^ Dorde, or tabic, tapecea, iapecela. 19 . . In 
Pollard Miracle Plays 80 My *countynge boke I wolde make 
so clere That my rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere. 1648 
Kockrs Naametn 395 Some Prentices in the shoppe, have 
the trust of their Masters counting bookea. 1480 Wardr, 
Ace, F.dw, HP (1830) 270 A yerde and iij quarters grene 
clothe for half a ^counting-clothe [for Exchequer Auditors]. 
1889 Lidfon I Dakota) Star xi Jan. 6/ijI have been in four 
or five of the largest banks in Russia. .The Chinese *count- 
ing machine .. U everywhere. u/b% Cafh, Angi. 70 A 
*Cowntynge place, libraforinm, 1440 *Coundng-ubte [see 
eeuniit^g-hardl 1980 Hollybano Treae, Fr. Tongt La 
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§98 Korkm 1 Mia Oiat distmts life 
Of deaparitluaaridaM hue afebla* ' ‘ ' ... 

Oou*&ti^-]uiiui3« [f* Count A build- 
ing or apMtinent approprifttad to tbo kaepinff of 
accounts ; a private ebambar, ctoaei;^ or cabiiiet 
appropriated to btitiiiasi aitd cotraspoiidaiioai aa 
office. Now only as in 0* 
ciaad Pnmp, Pan. go CDwntlngs hows, 

1977 tr, Bseiliutodt mcadn (1391) aSS tueaa Vnd of 
feliowes. .keep tnemMlues close in seoret oeuntiag/houAM 
their beggs are their piiloaaa whereon thfy sleep swf 
IViiis pr Inv. H, C, (Surtees) 157 In the l^CeU eovmliag 
howsse within the great chamber. 1794 ym, 

(2789) 97 (Closets and compting-houeea often (oM our 
castors their duty. Hnrzety Ritne, I'he king was to hlA 
counting house. Counting out his money. 

t b. The office of account of the royhl bou^- 
bold. Obs. 

n laig Liber Niger in Heueeh, Ord,$$ He Indenitth with 
the Thesauier of the household in the countlnghouse for all 
the basyns, ewears, cuppes, etc. 8999 /bid, es8 7 'he LOril 
Great Master, the Treasurer and Comptroller of the Khtge 

.. . ... j 

Blount Lam 


Household ■ 


the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning. 1670 Bu>unt Lam 
Diet.. CoHniiug.HonsexA the Kings Hottshold..Coinaioiily 
called the Gnen Cloth . . where sit the Lord Steward . . thie 
Comptroller, .for daily taking the Acoompts of *U Expenses 
of the Houshold. 

0 . Spec, A building, room, or office in a commercial 
esiablishment, in which the book-keeping, corre- 


spondence, etc., are carried on ; sXvaattrih, (Now 
largely superseded in e%'eiyday use by office^ 
t6i4 G. Markham Weiy to Wealth in Arb. Garwxr IV. 
334 The counting-houses of the Fish Brokers. nsSgj I41N- 
MARD tr. Charrons Wisd. 1. xxxix. | xo I'o hear . . a Mer- 
chant talking in his coonting-house. 1777 Burki Let, 
Sheriffs qf Btistoi Wks. HI. 148 1 'he merchant who sits in 
his compting-housa. i8m Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 134 
There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting houses of the City, attrib, 
iB8a PanoDY Eng. Journalism x. 75 A year or two of 
countlnghouse work disgusted James Parry with invoices 
and ledgers. 

+ d. An office of finance, a Comptoir. Oh, 

>73S, Berkeley App. to I 334 To appoint four 

counting^ouses, one in each province, tor converting notes 
into specie. 

COH'ntiag-room. - prec. o. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

xyxa Arbutknot John 5s If they ventured into 

the count) ng-room^^a fellow would throw an ink-bottle at 
their head. 1838 Emkrbon Nat., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 318 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 2883 HnrpedtMag, 
Mar. 580/t He staid in his counting-room. 

Countlr- ; M;e Counter-. 


Countiflie. var. of (Juainttbe, Ohs., cunning, 
t CouH'bisev U. Oh. ran, [f. County 4* -iee.] 
To form into a county. 

1598 Svenber in Orosart SpensePt Wks. 1 . 540 This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

CoimtleBM (kairntles), a. Also 7 oomptlsM. 
[f. Count sb. i -f -less.] That cannot be counted ; 
of number, less commonly of quantity or value. 

xgBB Shaks. Tit, A. v. iii. 159 O were the summe of these 
that 1 should pay C/wntlesse and infinit, yet would I pay 
them. 199a Ven. 4 Ad, 64 One sweet kisse shall pay 
this comptlesse debt. 1607 Svlvestbr Dm Bartrn 11. iv. 
Magn^, (xfisi) 448 1 'he Flock pf Irrnel A compt-less Flock. 
17*9 Pore Odyss. (J,]^ 1 see, I cry’d. his woes, a countless 
train. iSay Keble CAr. V., Morning nm. New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. s88o 
Hauohton Phys. Geog, i. t6 The countless worlds that 
surround it. 

COHntly ' Icau'Dtli), a. [f. Count sb.'^ + -lt 1 : 
cf. Ger. grdjlich.] Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 


X847 Seer. See. Mid. Ages 334 * To repair as the laws 
express it, ' his countly hat'. 1879 S. B. Gould Germany 
II. 287 No countly house in Germany has. .produced suen 
good, .rulenu 

Counto, obs. form of Conto. 
t Coil‘llt01ir« -or. Obs. [An earlier form of 
Counter sb.’’^, AF. countour, as an official title.] 

1 . Eng, Hist, An accountant; an officer who 
appears to have assisted in early limes in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. 

[ispa Britton ii. xxi. | 3 Ou seignurs, ou oounseillers, oa 
countours.) 2x97 B. Glouc. (i7a4'> 53B Vor as he huld this 
hundred . . Adam of Arderne wb.s U chef (^untour. CX388 
Chaucer Prol. 359 A (Trankeleyn was in hts compatonye . . 
Ac sessions ther was he lord and sire fful ofte tyme he was 
knyght of Cheshire. . Ahhirreiie Imdde he been and Countour. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6B14 Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours ; 
These lyven wcl nygh by ravyne. 

2 . Loeut, An ancient term fur a legal pleader, or 
serjennt-at-law ; cf. Count v. ji, 

[xa79 Act 2 Edw. /, c. 34 Si nul serjaunt, Contour, ou 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou ccllusion en la Court le 
Rey.] c isag Posm on Rdv\ it 34a in Pol. JoHyrr (Camden) 
339 And countours in benche that stondeth at the barre. 
1614 Srlden Titles Hon. 39a A Countour was (if 1 am not 
deceiu’d) a Serge.'iLnc at Law, known also then by b^h 
names. t6a8 Cokr On IMt, xy^a. i6at Termes de la Ley 
03 Countours by M. Home, are such ^geants skilfull in 
the Law of tha Realme, which serve the common people to 
pronounce and defend their Actions ia jtidgement for their 
fee. 1765 Blackstonb Comm. L 34. t86s Kilby tr. Liber 
AibuS42 The Common S«ri«Rnt-at-law, who is otherwise 
called the 'Common Counter*. 1863 H. Cox /tutit. 11. iii. 
27 bnote. 
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Count out : see Count shy i b, Couht v. i c. 
Countre-, obs. fonn of Couimui-. 
fCountrel. Obs. rant, [Cf. Coujttodjl] 
Aocountant. 

1479 Pastpft Lftt, No. 839 in. B 54 iM mr covntrello 
4oo what hym 

CountriAed, oountryfted (krntrifaid), 
ppL a. [f. next + -ed i. (Ttw Dictionaries give 
preference to emntriJUd\ but couvUryfitd often 
occurs in good modem writers.)] 

1 . Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town ; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are associated with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the conntiy ; rustic. 

itftSa Fimueh Bal^ BapHsm 7 We ourselves were now 
countrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
*759 J* Townlfy IHek lifo below Stairs 1, I’ll be so coun- 
triiy'd you shell not know me. i8m Thackkkav Pemdenuts 
liii« MisN Kell's e little count ij^d. 1875. Mm. KsKooLrit 
W, HfaUntk Tlwy will think us stupid end oountrifieil. 

Comb. i8iso K. Dana Be/. Mast v. la A thoroughly 
coantrified-looking fellow. 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a country. 
,1864 R. F.. RtmroN Dahome t8 If . . you wish to be pecu- 
liarly countrified, you sign to nim to knecL 

2 . Of scenery : tronntry-like» rural. 

1796 Lloyd Cits Conniry Box 80 sweet n dintanre 
Tor a ride, And all about so countrified ! 1814. Ijvmii 

i.st. to Wordsworth 9 Aug. All that was cnnntryfied in the 
parka is all but obliterated. 1887 T. A. Tuollom^ Whtst f 
remember II. viii. 131 It was altogether more retired and 
countrified, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 

Hence Oou'ntrlila'dJiaM. 

tl8i^ Atkeumum 16 July 43 The common countryfiednesa 
ef their subjects. 

Oountri^ (kn-ntrifoo, V. [f. next -f -FT; cfl 
beautify. To impart the characteristics of the 
country to; to make rural or rustic. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. (see prec.). 

Countre, oountree, oU. and arch. ff. CoimTUT. 
Country (kr ntri). Torms: a. 3-6 oontre, 
-trey, 4-5 oon-, ountreo, 4-d otintre, -trey ; 
also 3 oontrele, 4 -trai, -tray(e, -tree, -tiy, 
ountray, -trei, -thro, kon-, kuntre, kontrey, 

5 ountrye, 6 oontrie, -tra, oantrle, -try, 
-tralth, -troth; 5-6 oountre, 5 -tray, 5-8 
-trey, 6-7 -trie, {arch. 8 oountrle, 8-0 -tree), 6 - 
country. [ME. contreie, cuittre{€t a. OK. cuntrle^ 
contr^e=^Vr. and It. canlrada L. conirdia 

(quoted by Bracket from Le^es 5iVi/i>), f. conird 
against, ojipositc. Hi. that which lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out liefore 
one: cf. the old I’r. equivalent encontrada, that 
encountered or met with. So Gcr. region, 

f. against, formed (according to Kluge) after 
the Romanic word. 

^ 'Ihe ori ginal stre*<s on the final syllable, common in verse 
in ME., has been retained as an archaism of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the spelling countree^ countrie, 
a 1300 Cursor M. •3<Sa Oute of \n ki|> and b's cuntree. 
e E3W CiiAircKa Thomas 7 Ybom he was in fer coniree, Jn 
llnundrei al biyande the see. a 14*9 Thomas of Ercelti. 

Wha sail be kyngc, wha snil he nane, And wha sail weme 
this northe counfre ? c 1450 St. Cuthbert *.Surteest 46^1 To 
stRiiinge contre he wil we trus. a 1784 Dick o* ike C ow xli. 
(Bord. Thus Dickie has fell'd Johnie Armstrang 

The prettiest man in the south country {rime three). 1798 
Coi-FRinoK Anc. Mariner vii. i. He loves to talk with 
Marincrcs That come f.om a far Contree. i8s6 Byron 
Sie^ of Cor. Intr., And some are In a far countree.) 

1 . 1 . A tract or expanse of land of undefliicd 
extent : a region, district. 

CZM7S Lay i»8a Ui Kuscicadan hii neome see, and hi 
contre of Asaare U MOft montaine of Arare). e 1300 Sir 
Tristr. 1437 pecuntre well he knewe Kr he be dragoon sou)t 
And sei^e. r 1180 Wyci.if Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 5 Al iw 
contrey abnuie Jordan, ibid. 9 Marie wente into montcyne 
contre. CZ4S0 Merlin ii. 33 That contre is full of grcie 
forestis. 1771 Smollett Jlumpk. CL (1815) ip6 Two days 
ago, we went a^-ross the country to visit Squire nitrdocic, 
187a K. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. vi. 88 His road lay over 
a flat country. 1889 Whitaker's Almanack 446 A rich 
gracing country admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. without a. and //. 

z88i J. Rl’.ssell fftues iii. 38 Round Jedburgh and 
ITawiclc were immense belts of country covcied with trees. 
Mod. All this is new country to me. 

O. The transition from 1 to a is seen in the ap- 
])lication of the word to a district having distinct 
))hysical or other characteristics, as the chalk ctnm- 
Dy, the fen country ^ the country of the red-deer^ the 
stay-hunting countrv^ etc. 

lbs CosuEiT Bur. A'/f/ritiBRs)!. 113 The saint-foin hay 
has all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
of wet. 

2 . A tract or district having more or less definite 
limits in relation to human occupation, e.g. owned 
by the same lord or proprietor, or inhabited by 
people of the same race, dialect, occupation, etc. 

Formerly oflen applied to a county, barony, or other part ; 
in Ireland and Scotland, to the territory id a clan as the - 

4 .yMeil Country^ LochUPs Country. 

1097 R.Gtouc. 368 Vewe contreyes b^ in Engekmd, 

bat monekes nabbeb of Normandye sombyng in her nonde, 
^1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 39 cuntre of Dorseih, 


lond h tenement, Alle had bei wasted, fm Seoerae vnto 
Kent. € sajBo Wvclip Wks. <1880) 49a pey wolen tnfecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reumea. e Potion 
Lett. No. 19 1. 3d. 1419 Caxtop Ckrm. Bng. xdx. 79 

Hier was a kyng Brifcone that held the countre m Icycettra 
ft al the counircy aboote named Brecinale. sga) Firsiwas. 
liusb. I a In Leycestershyre, LankeAsbyrefVonceshyre; .and 
manye other countreyes, the plowes be of dyners makinges. 
rely Goldtho De Mamay viii. 94 Tha^ very account at 
the yeere was vneerteine and conittsed in the cuotrie of 
F.urope, vntill the time of lulius Oesar. >665 Sta C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by . . the 
nobility and gentlemen of the rontrjra with the volanteer 
troopes as wee pained. 1706^ Cham SE atAVNE SL Gt. Brit, 
aoT Shire of Aberdeen . . contains the Countries of Marra, 
Fourmanteen, Garioch, Strathbogic, and . . Part of Buchan. 
1798 PaiNCE KECENT IGeo. IV.] in Chattenon Mem. Let. 
Cambier{x^t) 1. xxi. 347 To know whether 1 would not give 
up hunting what is called the Piddletown country. s8i8 
Scott Rob Rey Introd., The fort at Inversnaid, comtnicted 
tas the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Giegors. 1868 RociiRS Pol. Mean, xitu (ecT. 3) 175 l*he 
anc^t Irish tenancy consisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the iJand, a *countiy in which ihere 
was a paramount diief. .and a number of dependent clans- 
men. Cheshire Gloss,, Country, a couniryside, district 
'l‘wo adjouing parislies might be spoken of as diflerent 
countries. 

3 , The territory or land of a nation ; nt^nally on 
indepicndent stale, or a regiem once indc^ndent and 
still distinct In race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, ns England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the United Kingdom, cic. 

With political ch.ange^, what were originally distinct 
countries have become provinces or district:! of one country, 
and vice 7>erta\ the modern tendeiKry lieing lo identify the 
term with the existing politiral condition. 

cs3je R. Brunnr Chron. (i8ro) 169 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
be gode kyng Guyoim. c 1380 Wyci.tv Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
11 pe contree clcpid Bythynye. ^1400 Destr, Troy xuu 
5436 What lunges here come of countres aboute. ^1400 
LoH/rauc's Ctrurg. 173 If a leebe be in stmunge iruntre he 
ne sohal bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 Grimaldb 
Cicero's OJ^ees '15^61 aa To bee of one counirie, of one na- 
tion, of one langunm. z6zi Biolk Transl, Pref. 5 In those 
times very many Countreys of the West, .spake or vnder- 
stood l^tinc. 1673 yottm. Low C. Pref , Spain . . being 
a Countrry out of the ordinary road of Travellers. 1718 
Preethinker No. 56. 8 A Countrey, where every thing is in 
the Disposal of the Crown. 2873 Jxvons (1878) 6 

The most advanced c*ommerciat countries. 2885 Whitaker's 
Aim. 433 Irish Peers, .may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not in Ireland. 
Peers of .Scotland cannot be elected as Memliers of JWlia- 
mrnt in any of the three countries. IbitL 3is(t/tle , Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
coume by means of Ambassadors or Consuls. 

4 . The land of a pcrson*a birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc. ; usetl alike in the wider sense «)f 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district lo which a person belongs, a. with 
/osse.^s. pron, 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1816 1 (Cott.) pai war for-wondred o bat 
light, in b^ir outre bai sach sa brif^ht. <^1350 IVi/t. 
J'aleme 733 Mi-self knowe itn iioujt 1111 ken ne mi kontre 
noiber. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5663 In erthe is not oure countre. 
*S4 « Hall ( hrtm. 23 The most pernicious, .enemy to them j 
and bis owne natunill countrey. Ibid. 44 'J'he filial de- 
struction of your native countrey and naturnll region. 

SiiAKH. z Hen. IV, iv. iii. 83 To weepe Oner his Countries 
Wrongs. 1697 Drydrn Vtrg. Georg. ivtBix Mighty Caesar 
..as>erts his Country's Cause. 2705 Ai>nisoN Jtnly 13 
Heroes that have, acted for the Good of their Country. 
2835 hfAcAuLAY Hist. Rh^. III. yo4 The people had no 
love for iheir couiiiry or for their king. 

b. absolutely. Native land, fatherland. 

2566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 2 Whichspeake of. .innincible 
mindes, of hold adueninrers for Countries Ruufetie. 1592 
SiiAKs. X Hen. I'/, m. i'L 81 ForgUie me Ck>untrey, and 
sweet Counlreymcn. 2738 Pope Kpit. Sat. 1. 238 See 
thronging MIllio s to the Pagod run. And offer Country, 
Parent, Wife, or Son I 285s Tennyson Ode Death Welling, 
ion vi. 61 If love of country move thee there at nil. 18^ 
Sat. Rn*. 16 M.nr ^31/2 I'he old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into Htauvinism. 

6 . ^ 'Fhc parts of a region distant from cities or 
courts’ (J.); the mral districts as distinct from 
the town or towns; sometimes applied to all 
outside the capital, called, by eminence, * town 
2506-34 Tindalk Mark v. 14 And^ -the owync heerdeo 
fleed, and tokle it in the cyte, and in the countre 2530 
Palsgr. 587 2. 1 lyke nat hU daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeih lyke one of the countraye . . comme vng paysnnt. 
2598 Nashk Christ's T, 49 b, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man . . vndoeth the Fanner. In Ixmdon, the Vhurcr 
snatchctli vp the Cientlcman. T. Smith in Lett. Lit. 

Men <Caindcn> 342 Hee .is gone imo the Country, hut not 
fnrrfrom I.onduii. 2707 Swift hi. iv. pot Passed 

through one of the town-gateo. and went about three miles 
into the country. 2784 Cowpke Task 1. 749 Goil mode the 
country, and man made the town. 2848 MAfAi.T av Hist. 
Kng. 1. 319 The refinemeiit<t of the capital follow him into 
the country, 2891 Law Times XCll. 107/3 [He;] has ro 
far recovcied as to lie able to leave town for tlie country, 

6 . The people of a district or state ; the nation. 
C2|ae Sir Tristr. 1407 t>c cuntre alle bldene ]»at seije fle 
fill ri^i. CX340 Cursor M. 13363 (Fairf.i fe cuntray nally 
til him so^t. 25^ Hall Chron. 24 b. By tne puissaunce of 
the townsmen and aide of the countrey, they were repulsed. 
1897 SiiAKS. a Hen. IV, iv. i. 136 All the Countrey, in a 
generall voyGe,Cry'd bate vpon him. 1612 Bible Gen, xli. 

^7 And all counir^s came into Egypt to Joseph, for to 
Buy come. 173a Popr Ep. Bathurst 190 No noon-tide 
beU invites the country round. 1784 Cowfpr Task IT. 824 
The country nioiirns. sBag Ld. Cockburn Msm. 409 What , 
was called the country, that is, the country as represented 
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by town councils and laifds was nearly ttnanlmens against 
this rafonn. 

b. To appeal or go to iks country*, to appeal to 
the body of paniameotary alectoni from an 
adverse or doubtful vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practically done by the dissolution 
of Parliament : t'^e Appeal v, 5. 

X841S Disraeli Sybil (tSb^) 34 What with church and com 
togeiner, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the 
country with as good aery as some other pemons. s8dS H. 
Kimcsley HiUyare 9 Burteeu lix. It became neoesmry for 
James Oxton to go to the country.. He [the Goveroor] 
dissolved the aaseuiMy and sent James Oxton to the coun- 
try. s8|m lUusir. Loud. Heun is Apr. 450/1 7‘he cry of a 
* cheap breakfast table’ would no longer be one * to go to 
the country with 

7 . Law. Apjiilicd to a jury. 

In X9-X4th c. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn teMimony Kveredicinm, verdict) 
some imestion debated between litigants who bad formally 
agreed to be bound by that texiimony. 'J'he jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred > in which the 
controverted facte were supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L. 
viemetum, visnetum, Fr. snsnet) or by the ’country* (L. 
patria, F.pays). The litigatite were said to put theimelves 
upon the, or their country, and trial by the country was 
distinguished from other modes of trial. The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when acciisea criminals 
still fonnally submit to trial 'by God and their country’, 
although the character of trial by jury bas^een greatly 
change. iF. W. Maitland.) 

[1134 Brae ton's Note-bk. 1. 649 1 nde ponlt se super patriam. 
cza5o Bractun If. 143 b, Item defendit tie..de necessitate 
per patriam. 2293 I'sar Bk. sx-a Kdw. I, 393 ’Coment 
volet averer'/’ * I'ar p-iys.’) 2 mo Hami'ole Pr. Couse. 3948 
Als a man has drede bodily, when he ts acout^ of felony 
Byfor kynges iustice, and m cuntre. 412577 Sir 7 '. Smith 
Comtmv. Rug. (1633) iRo if hee [the prisoner] plead not 
gutitie, the clartce asketh him how hee will be tried and 
tvlleth him he must say, by God and the counirie, for these 
be the words formal! of his triall afler inditement. ^ 2660 
yV/Vif Regie, 11670) xio And for his Iryal hath put himself 
upon God and tne Countrey, which Countrey you are. 
275a J. Louth IAN form 0/ Process (cd. a 906. 1766 Black- 
fi 1 ONE Comm. 1 1 1. 313. 2863 H. Cox lustit. 11 x. 550 When 
the prisoner hus pleaded not guilty, and for his trial put 
himself 'upon the country’ (which country the jury are'. 
2880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., By his country, rcpresciited by 
twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

8. With qunliHcaiions, ait black country, low 
country, old country ; also east, west, not tk, south 
country, in .senses i, 2, or 3. See Black, etc. 

II, Technical U'^a. 

8. Naut. a. A region of the sea or ocean, b. 
A station (s^'C quot. jSrt;). 

2748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii. aa 'I'he Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather country. i8m 
S coRESBY Arcf. Regions 11. 937 What the fishers call, .tlic 
dose season, when the country is nearly full of ice. ibid. 1. 
24 I'wo French frigates had cniixed the fisliing country 
uring the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers. iBax A. FisiiilR ymt. A »vt. Regions 
B70 They also told us that no less than eleven ships were 
destroyed in this Louniry by the ice last year. 2867 Smyth 
.Saitor's IVord’bk., tountry, a term synonymous with 
station. The place whither a ship happens to be ordered. 

10 . Naut. \^U.S.) The space in a cabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupied by berths, and 
used by the memlxTS of the mess in comnioD. 

^ 1853 Kane Crinneil Exp. cxi. (1E561 >5 The area, .which 
is known to naval men oh ' the country’, sccLueil completely 
filled up with the hingeil table. 

11 . Mining {Cornwall, The rock in which a 
lode of 01 e occurs; called also country-rock \ see 
also quots. 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng. Words (E. D. S.) 21 Berides 
the main load, they have little branche.s that run from it 
north and south, and to other points, which they call 
countrey. 2753 CiiAMnv.RN Cyd. Suppt., Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to ihetr works 
under around. Pkit Trans. No. zo8 . 1857 J. Scofpern 
Useful Metals 8z ’i'he rock in which the lode occurs is 
called the country. 

12 . Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the held a 
loiw way from the wickets. 

^884 Lillywkitfs Crick. Comp. 906 Splendid field, being 
especially good in the country. 

ni. attfib. and Comb. 

(In simple attributive use, as in country girl, country 
rN/i«ixrrr,=:attrlbutive use of rural, rustic, and hence eon- 
siUcred by some an adjective. But country cannot, like nmx/, 
rustic, be uned predicatively, or undergo comparison ; we 
say a country town, but not a more eouHtry town, nor the 
town it country.) 

+ 13 . attrib. Of a country, particular district, or 
]mrt of the world ; of tlie countiy (in question), 
of one’s own country ; national, native. Almost 
always with a possessive or dcmonslrntive, as his 
own country speech, the speechj^f his own country, 
that country' steel, the steel oAhat country. Ohs. 
exc. dial. Cf. Codntrymak, Countrtwoitak. 

irfyTRES'iSA Higden (Rolls Ser.) 'VI. 243 To make eonges 
and dttee in Jm contre longage {in lingua patria]. 1511 
Robinson tr. Mords Utopia yo He chaunced to fynde 
certayne of bis countrew sntppes. Lambaeoe 

Ptramb, Kent (2896) 97 The pens of our owno coumrie 
writers. •a* Gebnewey Tacitud Ann. i. xili. (ifias) 94 
Offered vp in honour of their countrey goda ifisx Fletcher 
Pilgr, I. u. 40 What coiintry-craver are you ? 163s Lrmoow 
7V»o. I. 49 fn Padua 1 . . round there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. 166B Dsyihcm Even, Love iii. ii, Talk not 
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of oitr eomttry Mioi: I dod«» nqrnelf for tlie SMinlk 
beoutMO. i<7S BtutmoGGO M mea Anw £f> ^ 
CratTM RU«t \Jfirm ritikt^] of lUUgioii. im MoitoN 
JifocA ifjrm:. «; Mony Workneii oomiuead that Country- 
Steel for beet, from vhetice tiiat Steel came. 

b. Angic-Jnd. Of or belonging to fndin (or 
other foreign eoontrf), an diitiliguUhed from 
Kuropenn; native. 

lylo N. LiCKsnsLO tr. Catfamkda*s imUm i6a« 
The Neyret maye not takennye Cematrie wooien. and 
alito doe not marrie. 16x9 Pautb in Purchaa Pilgrimti. 
638 (Y.) Master Methwekl came from Messalipatam in one 
of the Countrey Boats, vjvf Hamilton ATnrt A^e, E, Jmi. 
Il.Jii. a53 When we arrived there, we found three f'uropeun 
$hipe» and a Country Ship from Surat. 179a in Onae 
Hiii* MiL Tnuts. (seos) I. an tY.) A smjeant who spoke 
the ctwntry languages, xixy RAFPLea Hist 1. 0x0 
(Y.) Since the conquest . . a very extensive trade has been 
carried on by the English in country ships. tS0 Arnoulo 
Mar, Ituur, <1866) I. I. v. 979 E^plcwing the vetsel in 
what is called the country trade, that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India. 

14 . Of or pertaining to the mral diitrlcts ; living 
in, lituated in, belonging to or characterietic of 
the conntiT (often ns contraated with fhe town^ ; 
rural, mstfe : as in <eunti^ hank, boy, hnodins, 
bumpkin^ carpenter, carrier, church, clergyman, 
fellow, genlty, girl, Jabourer, manners, parish, 
pleasures, reader, uhool, sport, squire, tailor, 
trader, village, wake, wetich, work, etc. (In tome 
of these the hyphen is often used, esp. by earlier 
writers ; bnt it is unnecessary.) 

cign Pe^uti 374 in Had. E, P, P. III. s8x, I knowe 
not whales a clocVe, But by the countre cocke. 1576 
<*ASCoicNB Stttle Gl. (Arb.^ 0i The country Squire, doth 
couet to be Knii^t. 1376 FLiotmo PnnopL E/ist A j b, 
The commendations of countric pleasures. 1577 Gooca 
HtrtsHsch's J/tttd, 11. (13861 Of great use among coun- 
trie people, c s^ Greens />. Bmeott i. 40 How lovely in 
her country^weeds she look’d. igM Shaks. L, L, L, 1. ii. 
x3s, 1 doe loue that Countrey girle. s6oo C. Percy in 
xShaks, Cent Praise 38, 1 am heere so pestred with con- 
trie businesse. x6io Siiaks. Tent/, iv, L 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter enery one in Country footing. 
a idxy Hieron IPJcs, 11. 49 Inour countrey-workcof thresh- 
ing. idea Scott Pe/g. Pismrire 7 Sadomoa lieere applyes 
his wisedome to countrie capacities. 1657 Trapp Comm. 

'.fellow. 1669 J.AV 


Ps. vii. z A plain Country- 

A 1 : 


X669 J. WottLIDGK Syst. 


yfjgrzVr. (i68zi 301 To discover to our Count^-Readcr these 
mystertous Intricacies of Nature. 1670 Eaciiaro Cont 
^'iergy at To preach to ordinary people, •and govern a 
cTnintry-parisli. x68a H. More Annot. Giamits Lnx O. 
®45 ApplaWHC from the Country. Fry. x68o Drydkn Prol. 
f/nhf. Ox/. 9 Tliespis, the first professorofonrart, At coun- 
try wakes sung ballads from a cart. lyxx BuoaEi.L S/eet. 
No. 161 1 9 A Country Wake. X713 Dbrnam Pttys.*'! luot. 
Ded., In my Country-Privacy, xyxs SttuRLE S^>ect. No. 480 
p 7, I was bred at a country-school. 1774 Chesterfield 
Lett. 1. oa Enjoying the sweets of repose in a country soli- 
tude. xySe Wolcott (P. Pindar vii. Wks,x8ia 
1. a8 A poor cpuntry-bumkin of a Stag. 1804 Mms Mttforu 
Villain Ser. i. (1863) 40 That unpopular class of beines, 
country- boys. 1833 Tennyson L^y t lara V. do V , 
thought to break a country heart For pastime, ere you went 
to town. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. viii, CmsciouK of my 
coun try .bro^e. rBja £. Peacock Mabel Heron I. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. 1885 WhitedsePs Alma- 
fMck 229 Bank of England. .Country Branches. Ibid. 134 
Country Banks in England and WMes. with tlieir London 
agents. 

15. General combinations : locative, oe country- 
dweller, -liver sbs. ; countiy-bom, dtred, -made, 
-trained odiye. \ objective, as country-lmting, -selling', 
adverbial and parasynthetic, as country-plain, 
-JUofoured, etc. 

1670 Eachard Cofit. Clergy 3a A town-bred or *countiy-brcd 
similitude. 1834 C. Bronte Let, in Mrs. Gaskell Life 93 
Too much afraid of appearing country-bred. iSTd^M ewton 
tr. LemnU's Com/lex. (1633) 63 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers, then *Coimiry-b^e people. s6oe Nashb .SVm- 
mePs Last Will in Haxl. Dotisley VUI. 53 Such •country- 
button'd caps as you. i88d Longm. Mag. v 11. 43B Blessings 
which *country- dwellers thankfully acknowledge, 18a 
Tablet a Jan. 35 No country-dweller could be ignorant of the 
limits of the manor in which he dwelt. 1875 Browning A ris- 
to/k, A/ol. 1x7 That black-eyed, brown-winned, ^country- 
flavoured wench. 1886 G. Hamilton in E. H. Kollina New 
Eng, Bygones PreC s Some old time ^country Bvem . . may 
run over its pages. i88z Miss Braddon At/kodel I. 289 
A pair of strong ^country-made gray horses, xfiaa R. 
Carpenter Ex/erienee v. viL 2451 1 am *Countrey*plaine, 
pnd still short, xfigg Locke in Fox Bourne L/e ll. xiiL 
«29 ^Country-selling Knavery. 1888 Times x6 Oct. lo/s No 
*country*tramed hemnd should be allowed even to be tried 
in the streets of London. 

18 . Special comb, (sometimes hyphened) : coun- 
try oly, l^a) the fresh air of the country; (A) a 
rural melody or song ; foountry ; 

t oountry-bfeliop, a rendering of Gr. 
anowot, CHOEXPiaoopB ; oomtlry-box, a small 
country-house (see Box sb.^ 14) ; country onp- 
tain, (o) a captain stationed in the countiy ; f (b) 
Anglo-hqd. a captain of a native ahip (cf. 13 b) ; 
also a peculiar dry kind of cony; foount^ 
dleeace, home lidoieu; fconnt^ dog, a dog 
bred for use in the country ; oonntry gcntlemaii, 
a gentleman having laod^ property in the country 
aira residing there ; hence ectmiry-gentUmanlike ; 
t country hueband^ a rural husbandman; 
t oonntry Joan, an g wkward countiT lass ; coun- 
try lift, life in the countiy following mral pur< 


\m 

suits ; oduntry-Ukc o. and aoiK>idh|g to 8ie 
manners in the esmdxy, mtai| lustfo ; mSfoally.; 
country-looking c-, having the appearance of 
belonging to the country, tUsuc*looking; opuntsy 
note, a mk-aote isau/^ ky a. local bonk, as dia- 
tinguished from the Bank of England ; f Country 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sedum acre; 
t ooun^ pie (see quot) ; f ooiuatry-put (edr. 
thing), a rustic lout or greenhorn ; country-talk, 
the talk of a district or country-side ; f country 
Tom, ? a bedlam-bei^ar; country town, a small 
town which forms toe centre of a rural district, 
and has only the Industries counected with rural 
and local requirements, ns distinguished from a 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. 

2^ G. Her best Temple, GreUt/nlmsse vi, ThoM *coun- 
ti«y*air«t thy low Mid taka. 2718 Pok api^ Ep. Miss 
Blonnt a Some Ibnd Virgin, whom ber mother's can Drags 
firom the Town to wholesome Country air. iSsi Shaks. 
Cymb. V. iiL so Lads more like to run The ^Country base, 
tneo to commit such slaughter. X561 T. Norton Cahids 
Inst, IV. at Them they called ^coiurey-byKhops, becauKe 
In the contrey they represented the Bishop. 2757 Lloyd 
(title), Cits ^Country liox. 2878 HaowNiNC Pmcmiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul's domain. 1649 W. Cavbkdism 
(/iV/p), I'he "Country Captain. 1769 Lu. Teignmooth in 
Lift <2843) 1. 15 (V.I, 1 tupped last night at a Country 
Captain's ; where 1 saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian taste. 27a6 Cavallibr Mem. 1. 99, I wrs two 
Months in Geneva, where. I wst the "Country Disease, 
and began to grieve after my rather and Mother. 1607 
ToFSErx Four/: Beasts (1673^ 35 Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a "Countrey l)og. x6w Bromr Court 
Begger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swavnwit, a blunt "Countrey 
Gentleman, vrm llmsKLEY A lc£/Ar. ii. 8 iz Among country 
gentlemen and farmers. z8^ Lwell Latest L it. Ess. ( 180 1 1 
78 English, which he treated with a Country-genilenmnliice 
familiarity. 2669 J. Wohudge Syst. Agrie. ( 1681 ) 7 I^t our 
"Countrey. Husbands conclude, that Water, .is an excellent 
Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulplrar that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. x8or Mrs. Shirwcmd 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a "country 
Joan, no one will look upon you. 1669 Worlidgb Syst. 
Agrsc. (i68z» Aij b, Every one knows that a ‘Country-life 
was the most Ancient. lyta Addison S/ect. No. 414 p x 
We always find the Poet in Love with the Country-Llfe. 

Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Kurnt, rude, "countrey 
luce. 1699 Bentley Phaiarls 209 Anciently, .the Feast of 
Bacchus WAS transacted Country-like and merrily. 2775 
Sheridan St. Patr. Day 1. ii, A "country-looking fellow, 
your worship. i8xg Scott Guy M. xxii, A tall, stout, 
country.looking man. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 903 The 
extinction of tf.e "oountr)' note issue. zRoy Gerards 
Herball cxxxvii. | 5. 4M Ston».TDp .. [called] of some .. 
wall Pepper, "countrey Pepp«r. 2688 K. Hulmr Armoury 
III. 993/2 liie Goblet, or ^Country Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh, a tjpu B. E, Diet. Cmtf. Crew, ^Country* 
/ut, a silly Country.Kellow. a 2763 Shenstonr Ess. xgo 
An old maid, a cotiotry-put, or a collcgc.pedant. X7|m 
Sterne Trist. Sk I. x, The parson.. had made hims^ 
a "country.talk by a breach of all decorum. 1660 Mid- 
summer Moon (Halliw.), [He) has one property of a scholar, 
poverty: you would take him for "Couiitry Tom broke 
loose from the gallows, xfisg Burges Personal Tithes xo 
If he Uue in a "Country Towne. 2689 S. Johnson Rent, 
Sherlock s Bk. 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towna 

Couiitry OOUSin. A cousin or relative from 
the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel ; one whose ‘ countrified * manners 
and ways are ajit to embarrass town relatives. 

1770 Foote Lams Lover n. 49 Pester’d at table with the 
odious company of. .country cousins. 1806-7 J- Bbrbsfokd 
Miseries Hum. Life Ixviii, Escorting two or three 

coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into London. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember 1. 
ii. 31 One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. 

Hence Ootuitry-oowaiitv., to treat as a country- 
consin ; Oowtey-eoQ'sliislilp, a relationship felt 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1. 230 They are fine, 
and inclined to * country cousin ' me. 2870 Lowkli. A moug 
my Bks, Ser. l (1873) 9z The brain is often forced to ac- 
knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach. Ibid 364 Theory is too fine a dame to confess 
even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

Oouatry-danoe (kv-mri-du ns). [f. Coubtrt 
•¥ Dance, lit. a dance of the country. On its 
introduction into France the name was perverted 
to contre-danse, which has been erroneously as- 
sumed to be the original form : see Contbb-mancs.] 
a. A dance practised by country-people, usually 
in the open air. b. esp. a generic name for nil 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in I7thc. contrasted with French dances) ; speci- 
fically, applied to dances in which an indefinite 
numto of couples stand up face to face in two long 
lines, as in the well-known Sir Rbger de Caver Icy. 

SS78 K* Gloss. S/ensePs Sbeph. Cal. June 97 Hay- 
deguses, A coaiitrydaunce or rowno. 1997 Moilev Jnirod. 
Mns. i8x The courant hath twice so roudi in a straioe, as 
the English country daunce. 2621 Cotgr., Cordace, a 
kind of countrey daunce. x6^ G« Daniel Trittasxh,, 
Rick. II, dii, Peaaanu . . can advance At bes^ noe higher 
then a Countxey Dance. 1690 Weldon Cri. K, yeunot X34 
Because they could not learn the French Dances so soon as 
to be in gay Clothes, Country Dances most be in the garb 
of the CiMrt. lyrs Stbeui Spexi. No. 9 v x Sir Roxer de 
Coveriey. His Great Grand-father was Inventor that 
famous Country-Dance whidi is cniled after him. sygs 
joHMSon, Horupi/e, a country dance, danced commonly 
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“ ^ ^ ^ 

country dan., 

every mnuta, t 

the middle and up agaia. , . 

^ izm PfEi^iMc Tm Tkssmb it. Iv, A soomiaHknos 

your ikee, 

lf»oe€foius8f^-dMMtr. 

1721 Budomll S/eci. No. 67 v 6 , 1 was very mndhjfdaasid 
. . with that Part, .which ho called Ermteb iMierMi#. .After 
this Part waa over, they began a Divandon which iltfir'aiU 
Country Dmsscmg, ibikt* F 26 As for Country Eknmng- * 
as [it] Is the partkiihur Invention of our ou‘n Country .. 1 
would not DiscoimtenaiiGe it. 1741 H. WALfOUi 4 fnf. If* 
Mann 9 Nov., 1 oottntry-danoeo till Ibur. sfgs lisiSA 
Hevwood Betty Tkongkihts 111 . 39 She « . also gave him 
an invitation to 'squirs ber to a conntfydandmg. tfgi 
Jane Austen Nortbemg. Ab. <1833) t. x. 36 Tbn cntBliniM 
were over, the country-danclng began, a 1890 T. Mooeb 
Country Dance 8 v. so Ifere, . I. .spite of some few 
dandy lanccm, Who vainly try td preach QnadifUa—Sea 
nought but true-blue country'danccn. 

Ccm‘ntry«fo:lk. Also -foUts. a. People 
of the (same) country ; countrymen, compatr&ols i 
usually possessive ; cf. Country 13. Obs. exc. 
dial. b. Inhabitants of the rural parts. 

sSSf-de Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Piufir.) L Suroly 
strangers would haue leme mercy on mee then mine owns 
country.folke. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par., Luke Prsf.3 Yonr 
. . chantie and sele towardes your qounti'cyjbllceju iia6 J« 
PoRv ill Elhs Orig. Lett. 1. 321 IIL R39 Thrust iliem and 
all their countr^iolkes out of the Queens lodginga 2719 pB 
Foe Crr/XfV (xBaov 11. iv. 05 Though the savages were their 
own Lountr^’.folks, yet they were most terribly afraid of 
them . x8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxv. Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them oh country-folk, 
b. 186a London Rev. 30 Aug. 179 The townsfolk and 
countryfolk of Derbyshire. 

Coil‘ntry-lion’0e. A house or mansion in 
the country ; esp. the residence of a country gentle- 
man ; a country-scot. Also athib. 

xSga R M. Hy/uero/omachia 9 No humaine creature to 
my sight.. nor countrey house, field tent, or shepbeards 
cote. 2664 Pefvs Z?iAfy iz8t9' 111 . 9c Going out of towne 
to his country-house. 2838 Lvtton Alice 10 We met at a 
country-house. 1849 Macaulay frul. 91 Dec., 1 do not 
love country-house society. 

OoU'ntryism. nonce wd. [See -laii.l Attach- 
ment to one’s country ; patriotic pTlncipies. 

i86a Caroline Fox in ymis. <1889^ ll. 974 Me [’I'ennyRon] 
talked of the Coraish, and rather liked the coaueit of their 
countryism. 

Countsyleil, a. Without a country. 

2872 Pall Mall G, 7 Feb. 19 A penniless and country less 
adventurer. 

CoimtsyiMli (ki?'ntrim 4 n). 

L A man of a (specified or indicated) country or 
district (CoONTRT a, 3) ; a native or inhabitant 
Often in comb., as north-couniryman, ete 
c 1305 Lfe SI, Ktnelm 991 in E. E. P. (1869) 55 ps contra! 
men biside . . OuenrowcUe wd whar hit lay. c 2410 
Pallad, on Hush. 1. 31 The contreemen coloured well ichone. 
c 1570 Thynne Pride 8 L<nol. (1841) 15 The other sayth he 
it in Is countieyman. iSBx Mulcastrr Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 910 Being borne a countryman of sneh a countrey. 
1681 TriaiS. Coltedgebj Mr. Stt\ Hod. What Countrey- 
man are you, Sir t Mr, Zeal. Somersetshire. 1708 tr. A'fwsmb. 
Life Celet in Pkenix 11. xo A Disease which seis'd no 
Counirvmen but English. 2807 Southey Es/rUUa*s Lett. 
If. 57 When he knew what countryman 1 was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 2856 Emkrson Eng. 
Traits iv. Wks. (Bohn' ll. 99 Other countrymen look slight 
and undeniied beside them. 

transf. 1616 Surfu & Markh. Country Farms 396 1'ha 
Bay-tree . . a Countriman in eucrie coast and quarter. 

2 . A man of one's own country, a fellow-coun- 
tryman ; a compatriot ; usually with possessive. 

2495 Poston Lett, No. 5 1 . to A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Malster John Urry. 1348 Ld. ^merset 
E/isl. Scots 939 Rather brothers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 2370-76 Ijimbardb 
Perainb. Kent (1826) p. x. You my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Coumie. smo Shake. // ra. V, iv. vil. 1x0, 1 am 
Welch you know, good Countriman. 168s Ex'elvn Diary 
(1827) IV. 956 A countrie man of ours. 2709 Hickbringiu. 
PriesECr. 11. lii. 31 The Earl of Straflbrd was bom my near 
Neighbour (as well as my Country-man) in Yorkshire. 2807 
Crabiie Par. Reg. iii. 454 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. s^ Jowett Piato (ed. 9) 1 . 154 aimomdes 
is a countryman o) yours. Mod. We are country-men. 

8. One who lives in the country or rural parts 
and follows a ruial occupation ; a husbandman. 

2399 B. Googe Heresbacks Hush. 11. 105 Conoem- 

ingWooddes what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1608 (title\ The Great Frost. A familiar talk be- 
tween a Countryman and a Citlxen, 2795 Southey yoan of 
Arc II. 95 Strangers, your fare is homely. . But such It is as 
we poor countrymen Earn with our toil. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 616 Monmouth and his friends disguised 
themselves as countrymen. x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1, 
i. • 4 llie words ‘countryman, rustic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager still signify a rude and untaught person. 

CoiUltry purty. Politics. A political party 
which advocates the interests and cliima od the 
country as a whole in opposition to the court or 
other particular interest, or (in later use) of coun- 
try against town, the agricultural against the manu* 
faoturiDF interest. 

> 738 ~* Boumcsrokx On Pesrties^ 43 A Country Party asust 
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be entliorije^l by the Voice of the Country. 1761 Hume 
//!>/, Eng. VIII. Ixviil (Jod.\ The elections had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 184S Macaulay 
//ist. Ettf. II. 35 'I'he language of the country party was 
perceptibly t>older and sharper than on the preceding day. 
188B y/ttw 3 Jan. 9/5 I'he Country Party and the Town 
Party were battling fur supremacy under the rival standards 
of margarine and biitterine. 

Coxi'ntry-peo^la. Men and women of 
tlie country, rustics, f b. (with possessive) One’s 
own countrymen and countrywomen, compatriots : 
cf. CotTNTUY-FOLK. 

IS77 B OoOGK //eretiacA'e Hush. 1.(1586) 6 b, Countrey 
people were alwayes preferred before the people of the 
Ciiie. s^ Ltxraa Hum. Und. 1. iv. § 16 Talk but with 
Cuuntry«People. 1794 Miss Gunning Eacket III. 193 
f >rdered to turn them anin^tt hisown countr)' people. tj^7 
F.MF.asoN Ee^r. Mtn^ W’ks. <Bohn) I. 364 PractUiiig 

on the prejudices and facility of country.people. 

Oountry-rook ; see Country i i. 
Conuta^-Sea't. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family ia seated or established ; 
the residence of a country gentleman or nobleman ; 
a country-house. 

(1583 Stanymurst Mnrit iv. (Arb.) 91 Pheebe, to Delos, 
his natiue contr>'e scat, hastning ] 1668 Ethkbeogr SAe 
wtmM if she could v. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a handsome parcel of land. 1711 Addison Specie No. 37 
P 4 A Description of her Country*- Seat, .about an hundred 
Miles distant from London. 1713 Prior Alma 11. 58 So 
mercliant has his house in town And country-seat near 
Banstead Down. itSg Trollope Belton Est. 1. t Belton 
Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park. 

Con'litrysllip. r^ee -rhtp. Used as if for 
eountrymasiship.] Position in relation to a coun- 
try, or to a common county ; compatriot!' m. 

ste5 Vkrstegan Dec. tntell. ii. (1696) 39 The old acquaint- 
ance and cotintrieship that had (jcene betweene them. 1837 
PoLLOK Course T. VII. Cavting behind all earthly care, All 
countrsrships, all national regards And enmities. 1863 Whot 
is /‘rulhf SS My dear brethren in common countryship, 
—compatriots. 

Cou-ntxy-vide. 

1 . A side east or west side') of a country, 
one side of a lircr-vallcy, of a hill-range, eta ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natural unity; Country a. Orig. Se. 
(and perh. ftorlhent Jiftg".) ; now a favourite word 
of descriptive writers. 

[i6ss Cade Serm. r6 A terrour and a plague to the towne 
and side of a countrey where he dweU.] 1717 P. Walker 
Remark. Pass. 173 ( Jani ) Mr. Guthry continued until the 
1664, and then was obliged to leave that country-side. <815 
Scott kf- xxil, It made nae sma' noise in the c.mntr)* 
tide. 1857 Hughes Tom Brortm 1. ii. At the revoU a< d 
pastimes of the country-side. 186a L. Oi iPHANT//a^(x887) 
7 The most notorious thieves . in the whole country-side. 
1885 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps J. d*A rc 93 The countrj^-vitle in 
these north-western Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne. 

2 . The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

s8tt Barham In^l, Ltg.^ Jackd. Rheims 134 He long 
liveu the pride of that country side. 1S79 Jeffbrifs IVila 
Life in S. C, 105 All the countryside is sure to be there [at 
the Fair]. 

8. attrib, 

*•63 Mrs. Toooood Yorks. Dial.^ Twill mak* a bonnie 
countiy-side talk.^ 1887 Efectator 1 Oct. 1303 Without re- 
proof (rom the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion. 

Con'ntryward, a. and adv. [Sec -ward.] 
In the direciion of the country. (Orig. with to.') 

c 1385 Chaucer Z.. G. IV. 9x76 And to his cuntreward [v.r. 
contree warde, contreward, countrey wardc] he sayleth 
swythe. 1348 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 30 b, I'o 
gather and iaie up treasures to that same countrey ward. 
1B37 Hawtiiornb Ttvicedold 7 '. (1851) II. iv. 74 To. .strain 
her dimmed eyesight .seaward and countryward. 

Coil*ntrywo:inan. a. A woman of a (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own country ( f'llow-conrt- 
trywomati). b. A woman who lives in the country 
or rural parts. 

ct440 Promp. Parv. 109/a Contremann, or woman n, com- 
Mriota. 1589 [see Country isb). 1606 Siiaks. Tr. CV. iv. 
L 67 You are too bitter to your country-woman. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert 7 Vmw 99 A Hyrcanian I.Ady (which Countri- 
woman .. his mother also was'. 1679 Hist. JetMer yj To 
dress him op like a Country-woman. 1814 Miss Mitford 
Vitlan Ser. 1. (1863) 86 Her fair countrywomen. 1871 Mor- 
LEY Voltaire fi886) 49 Conceiving an undying passion, .for 
a young countrywoman whom be found in Holland. 

CoiUltaMp ,kauTit|fip\ [f. Count sb:^ + -ship.] 
a. The office or dignity of a count (also used as a 
title), b. The domain or jurisdiction of a count. 

1703 Farquhar Ineonstant 111. i, Wliere's that bombast 
la^K . . your countship wore just now ? 1831 Carlyle Early 
German Lit. Misc. Ess. (zSiM) III. 199 For all which, Anton 
and his kindred had countships and princeships in abun- 
dance. i 85 s Pearson Early Mid. Afet Eng. %-fi The 
couiitships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife's father, Waltheof. 1868 Ueown- 
INC Ring Bk. vi. 4x6 How his Countship sulks 1 
Countur-, obs. form of Counter-. 

County^ (kau'nti). Forms : 4-5 oou3ifte,ount0, 
5 oownty, 6 >7 oountie, -ye, 6- county, [a. AF. 
cmintf (in Laws of Wm. I.), later eouHte'e - OF, 
euntJy cont^y Ititcr comtfmYr. eomteUy It. comitatox^^ 
L. comitatuSy f. comeSy eomit*em Count : cf. duedtus 
Duchy from duxy dticem Duke. The L. word had 
primarily the sense of * a body of companions, a 


companionship,’ subsequently 'an escort orretinue ' ; 
when comes became a designation of a state ofl&oer, 
eomitdlus followed as the name of his office, end 
when the conte became a territorial lord, the contf 
became his territory — the stage at which the word 
entered English.] 

1 1 . The domain or territory of a count. Obs. 
Common in AF., but in Eng. perh. only used in referstkce 
to the territory of a French or other foreign count. (The 
first quot. is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. II. 85 pe Erldome of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres. pe counte {v r. countee; A /rjr/ king- 
dom] of coueitise, and aile pe costes aboute. 1530 Palsgr. 
90^/9 Couutie, an erledome, contd. 1593 Shaks. 9 Hen. VI y 

I. i. 50 I'he Dutchy of Aniou, and tlie County of Main. 
t6fs CoTGR., Droicts Royauje, the Royall Pren^tiue . . to 
create of a Chastellenie, a Harotiie, or Countie; and of 
this a Marquunlome, or Duchie. 1665 Manley Grotius* 

J. .OW C. PVarrrs 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Earldom, the Switsers 
interceded liim to respite his Fury. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
979/z Boulogne had. . oeen erected into a county. 

2 . One of the territotial divisions of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a variety of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
divisional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes. 

The AF. countd and the med.ti. eomlfafus were used to 
render the English Shirs, the division of the county ad- 
ministered originally by an eorl and later by a skerry (AF. 
viscounte) ; whence counte was gradually ludopted in Eng- 
lish (app. scarcely before the X5th c.), as an alternative 
naixie for the shire, and in couneof time was applied to'tha 
similar divisions made in Wales and in Ireland, as well os to 
the shires of Scotland, and al.>o extended to those separate 
portions of the realm whLh never were shires, as the duchy 
of Cornwall, Orkney and Shetland, etc. 

b. I'he status^ of county was also given at various times 
to a number of cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain poition of adjoining teiritory; these were 
separated ^rom the shire in which they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves; more exactly culled corporal e 
counties or counties corporate', see Corporate fpl. a, 4. 

O. By the Local Government Act of z8&8 the word has 
received a further modification of meaning; besides the 
historical counties^ and counties corporate, lH>roughs of 
above 50,000 inhabilant.s are made administrative counties 
under the name or county boroughs, which are administra- 
tively, but not politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they ate situated. 

[xapa Bkition 1. xiv. § 3 A nosvl-countes de cel countd ct 
des countes joingnauntx. J 1411 in E. E. Wills so pe londes 
and pe rentes in the Cuunte of dcuon-shire. 1493 Rolls 0/ 
Pari, {a Hen. VI) IV. loS At Oghlryn in the CJountee of 
Kildare. Ibtd. IV. 958 That I tiHties of l*ecs in every C^ounte 
of England shuld examen all manere of serA'auntz in her 
Countees. 1489 in Surtees Misc. (1B90' 40 Dwellyng w 4 n 
the cunte of Cumbreland. >538*8 Act 27 Hen. Vl/ly c. 24 
8 9 In all Shires, Counties, Counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Keulme. /bid. c. 96 | 9 The residue of the 
said Lordeshippes Marchars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and devyded into ccr- 
tayne particular Counties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Couniie or i>hire of Monmouth, etc. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. I Vy 
111. ii. 64, I am Robert Shallow (Sir) a poore Enquire of this 
Countie, and one cf the Kings lustices of the Peace. 1734 
Hume /list. Eng. 1 . ii. 49 Alfred, .divided all England into 
Counties. 1841 Penny Cycl, XXL 408/z The word shire is 
in most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
for it ill Great Britain, and always in Ireland. ^ i860 Free- 
man Hist. Ess. (1879) I. ii. 46 Of the 01 d-£nglish kingdoms 
several still survive ns counties. 1884 Gladstone in Stan- 
dard 09 Feb. 9/4 I'he exter.sioa of the household francliise 
to the counties. 

b. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VTIIy c. 13 The county of the City 
of Yorke. .the county of the town of Kingston vpon Hull, 
The county Palatine of l^rncaster, the county of Salop, 
I^eiccHtor, Hereford and Lincolne. ^1630 Risdon Surv. 
Deiton{y.%\o'' 107 King Henry, .did. .make this city [Exeter], 
with its suburbs, a County , .by means whereof they have 
justices of the pence, a sherilT, constables, and all other of- 
ficers that pertaii.cd to a cuunty. 167a Cawefs Intcrpr. s.v. 
County, Besides tliese Counties, .there be likewise Counties 
Corpoiate. these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Princes of our Nation Lave 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties. 1763 
Blackstone Contm. I. 11^ There are also counties corpo- 
rate ; which are certain cities and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to them. 1837 Pemty 
Cycl. VIII. x8/x Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork . . situated in the county of the city of Cork . . IThe 
county of the city consists of the ciw, suburbs^ and liberties. 
1839 Polit. Perils a 5 There are in England nineteen Coun- 
ties-Corporate, that is, citieB,or boroughs which are counties 
of themselves. 1899 Daily News ao Mar. 0/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the * County of T/xndou which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius. 

O. z888 Local Govt. Act in WkitakeVs Aim. (1889) 584 
The following large boroughs, each with a population of not 
less than 50,000, or being, before the passing of the present 
Act, a county of itself, will be separate administrative 
counties, and will be known as county boroughs. Ibid. 

£ 86/9 The clerk of the peace for the county of I^ndon must 
c a separate oificer from the clerk of the council for the ad- 
ministrative cuunty of London. 

8. Introduced into most of the British colonies as 
the name of the administrative divisions ; in the 
United States, the political and administrative divi- 
sion next below the State, into which all the States 
of the Union arc divided, except South Carolina, 
of which the divisions are called 'districts \ and 
Xx)ai8iana, which is divided into ' parishes *. 

For the relations between the county and the town or 
iownshH in U.S., see Bryce Anser, Cemmw. ch. xWiii. 

16^ Col. Ree. Ptnnsylv. 1 . 61 Oovem' of Peosilvania and 


Countjrs annexed. 1780 T. HtrrcHiNaoN HUl. Col. Mom. L 
zz7 The colony, .was divided, .into four counties or shires. 
s8^ Kbnoai.l Treeo. 1 . x.xz3llie societ)^ town and countv,in 
these countries, are new modifications M the parish, huiiared 
and sliire. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. axy/z These districts 
[Lower Canada] are subdivided as under : Counties, Seig- 
luorles, Fiefs, I'ownships, Ibid. V 1 . 31 1/9 KEouth Carolkus) 
The number of districts, which name is here substitute for 
that of counties, it 99. 1839 Ibid. Xlll. 75/9 Jamaica is 
politically dividi^ into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. 18B8 Brycb Ameft Commw. <1^9’ xlvLi, 
568 The county, .is still in the main a judicial district in and 
fur which civil and criminal courts are held. 


4 . £ng. //ist. T he periodical meeting, conven- 
tion, or court held under the aheriff for the trans- 
action of tlie business of the shire ; the shire-moot, 
shire-court. County-court 1 ; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court 

This was perhaps the earliest sense in which count/ was 
used in English. It was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. comi- 
tatus and AF. count/; app. no Mich phxases as curia do 
comitatUy or court du count/, being in use. Business was 
done in plena comitatu, en pleincounl/y a man was not out- 
lawed until he had been * exacted ' in quntuor comiUstibus ; 
he must be exacted do comitatu in comitatvmy etc. 

[iai7 and ChartorHen. I II (and Redssuo 0/ Magna Carta) 
I 49 Nullus comitatus de cetcro teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem [transt. Pulton, c. xxxv. No Counlie from hence- 
forth shall be holden, but from moneth to moneth]. sapa 
Britton vi. iv. f 3 Purra il weyver la court aoen seignur . . 
et plcder en Countd. Ibid. vi. iv. § 6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Countd.] c 1330 R. Brunkb Chron. (i8zo) 133 Contek 
in countei alle was pe^'sed wele, Barer of baron feez forgyuen 
ilkadele. Ibid. 309 To com to ke parleinent, F'or eries & 
barons at London suld it be. Four knyghtet be somons 
chosen in ilk cou. te. 1444 Petitim in Rolls 4/ Pari. V. xio 
That the shirref of every shire . . in the next counte holden 
in thaire shires, .make an opyn proclamation. .Of the suitors 
of the said countees than being in the pleine counte. 14^3 
Act XX Hon. VII. c. 15 Preamb.. Shirexs Undershirefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 
ill the name of a Shiref. 133578 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. a6 
8 XA The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or Countie of Brekenok ghalke holden and kente in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 1349 Act 9-3 Eduf. VI, c. 05 Shires 
which haue and vse their Counties to bve holden cuery six 
weekes. [1700 Tyrrell Hist. ICng. 11 . 776 At the next 
Coun^ (1. e. County-Court) which should be holden.] 

6. The people of a county collectively as a part 
of the nnlion, or as a body of rntepayers. b. The 
county gentry or county families collectively. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Ileb. 1. (1843) 17/x I'he counties 
throughout the kingdom were so incensed . . that they re- 
fused to huflTer the soldiers to be billeted upon them. x8ti6 
Mrs. OLiFUANT7’i>0r6'rn//. xxxi. ^Leisure Ho. 5x51, * 1 am 
sure', said Mrs. Rochford, *tlie county will like far belter 
to bee you there than Mrs. Russell Fenton.' klod. The ex- 

R entes are to be borne by the county. The new bridge 
as been built at the joint expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the Thames Commissioners. 

II 0 . Used to render K conventus, a Roman pro- 
vincial judicial assembly, and hence an adminis- 
trative division of a province for the administration 
of justice. 

tiot Holland Pliny I. sz Within the countie or iuris- 
diction of Corduba. Ibid. 86 The whole pruuince [of .Spain] 
is diuided into three counties {in conventus tris\or iudiciall 
courts of Assises. 


7 . Oounty palatine : orig^. the dominion of a 
count or carl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a county of which the carl or lord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exclusive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction . See Palatine. 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire ; 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamshire, and Ely were 
of the number. 

1191 Act 7 Hen. VHy c. 94 Preamb . Where the Countie 
of Lancastre is and of long tynie hath by n a Countie Palyn- 
tyne. 1340 Act 39 Hen. Vllly c. 13 It is now used to 
keepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. s6xa Davies IVAy Ire- 
land, etc. (xzB;) xo6 There were five county palatines 
erected in Ixsintter. 1641 Termes de la Ley s. v., Of these 
Counties there are foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Lancaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An. $. £ 1 . c. 93, there was 
also the County Palatine of Hexam, An. 33. H. B. c. xo. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc- Govt. Eng. i. xxix. (1739) 45 Of the 
same sort of Franchises were these which are called County- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as- 
signed to seme particular person, and thdr Succeswrs, with 
Royal power tnerein to execute all Laws established, in 
nature of a Province holden of tSe Imperial Crown. sSey 
Hallam Const. Hist. (X876) 111 . xviii. 351 I'he franchise of 
a county palatine gave a right of exclusive civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. s 8 f 4 I. I'aylor Words ^ Places 474 
The counties palatine of Chester. Durham, and Lanmuter 
are so called on account of the delegated ro3ralty~the * jura 
regalia'— formerly exercised by the Earls of Chester, the 
Buhops of Durham, and the Dukes of Lancaster. 

8. vitrib. and Comb. Of a (or the) county ; be- 
longing or pertaining to a covpty ; concern^ in 
the administration of the afiairs of a county, at 
county alderman, clerk , eouneillor, treasurer; for 
the use of the whole countv and adminiitered by 
its authority, as county asylum, bridge, gtsol, road ; 
of or belonging to a county in its parliamenta^ 
aspect (which, from the important differences in 
the qualifications of electors and representatives, 
formerly presented distinctive features from that 
of a bmugh), as county constituent^ election, 
elector, franchise, member, vole, etc. 



commr. 

ifss W. SMSFfAao (i&US, SornT ^ tb« Ctmmiy Ml- 
catoriM uM Mamifamant, with iut Afi^ 
Mit in CkwMir nf Podm StwiMh tlaf I'omlum JLm^f 
Dkt, a. V, Quartar acaaiom may ..altar tha aito- 

atioa of oounty bridgaa. il|y fiinmy CyeL VII. aop/x 
</r#aar f/CaafNimu), Eiwl^ Thaimmfaarof 

county conatituanoas balora lha Rafonn Act waa 5a /M 
Tha ttiimbwr of county mambera la raiaad from 94 to 159. 
m i8$8 Bvckub CMUm. (18691 111 . iii, i6x In 1949 thaia waa 
aaublishad, at Abordeaih tha firat oooa^ bank arar naan in 
Scotland. t86i G. O. Trcvblvam in Pmrh» iJDmify ASmw 
xo Dec. 1884 3/1^ Ac ragarda tha County IViuiehiiia, t am 
clearly of opinion that It abould be idantiSao with tha 
Borough Franchiaa. 1874 Mom,bv (x886) jo 

(Tbayj would maintain churchea on tha aama priucipla on 
which they maintain lha county constabulary. Huxlbt 
Phytiofr. XX Tha Ordnance Smrvay iiauaa county maps on 
a scale of six inches to a mile. t88a Sii J. Y, Stbfhbn HUL 
CHm, Law 1 . vik 000 In 2856, Miar an axperianoc of x; 
years . . an Act . . made compulsory tha eatabliahffient of 
county police in all parts of England. s888 BavcE Amir, 
Cemmw. (1889) 1 . xlviil 565 Ine County system of the 
South and the Town system of the blQrth*east. Wd. 
xlix. 588 *rhere are in seme States county high schools and 
(in most) county boards of education. s888 Pall Mali G. 
4 Apr. 4/1 Thei-e are fifteen towns and cities which at 
present enjoy the county status, from which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie's bills. i88tt Local Gnvi, Act (in 
Wkitaluf^t Aha, X889, 58$) [In] the administrative County 
of London . . the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 

b. Special combs. : oounty ball, a subscription 
ball held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry ; county borough (see a c above) ; 
oounty oommlsaioner, (a) a justice of the peace 
cn the commission of a county; (^) in £7. -y., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States ; hence Board or Court of 
county commissioners*^ oounty orop {sJanf)^ the 
county gaol * crop or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair is cut, prison-crop; hence county^cropped \ 
t oounty day, a day on which the county court 
sits (see 4 above) ; oounty family, a family be- 
longing to the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an ancestral scf.t in the county ; oounty hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
assizes, etc. are held ; a shire hall ; oounty houso 
( f/.i*.), a county poor-house or * union * ; oounty 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff of a 
county and held to be representative of the county ; 
oounty rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, etc.; oounty aeat (£7.5), the place 
which is the sent of government cf a county; 
oounty BOBBiona, the quarter sessions for a county; 
t oounty Btook, the fund for defraying county 
expenses ; oounty town, the chief town of a county, 
formerly called sAire-taum. 

a X839 Praed Poetm (1864)11. 90 From Lodge, and Court, 
and Houkc, and Hall, Are hurrying to the ^County Ball. 
x8s7 Hughes Tom Brawn 1. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review, Tomlins Diet. 

s. V. County rttfeSf Justice* of liberties and franchises not 
subject to the ^County commissioners. 1888 Brycb Amor. 
Contntw. ( 1889) 1 . xlviii.^ 569 The chief administrative officers 
are ihe county commissioners, of whom there are three 
in MasMchusetts. i8s3 Punch XXIV. 147 My reward 
is the *County crop and the treadmill. x88o Antrim 
4 Down Gloss, s v , * You've got the county-crop* : said in 
ridicule. 1867 J. Greenwood l/meut, youm. xxv. X99 A 
slangy, low*browed, bull-necked, ^county-cropped . . crew. 
1540 Act 3s Hen, K///, c, 43 Preamb., One yere viij shires 
or *countie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies. 
16x7 Sir R. Cotton in Rushw. Hist, Coll. I. 470 That a care 
be nad that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath received the Writ, before the time of sitting. xSgfi 
Emerson Rug. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 79 'The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life, 
lliey are called the *county families. 1884 Svmonds Shahs. 
Pnd. xi. 8v. 45Z Mistress Alice .. the Lady Macbeth of 
coun^ family connections. 1707 Lend. Gas, No. ijas/s 
The Commissioners . . intend to meet, .at the ^County-Hall 
of the County of Nottingham. 1889 IVhitaMsf^i Almanack 
58a Shire and county halls, assise courts, judges' lodgings, 
and other official buildings. 1888 Philadtlphia Press 39 Jan. 
(Farmer), An exceedingly singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale ^county house. 1797 J. Pearson (/ rV/rX The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend *^County Meetings 
asserted. 1817 Cobbktt Pol Pn. is Feb. 908 Saying that 
the meeting was not a County Mfeeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff! 1807-4 Syd. Smith Phmlfy's Lett. 
Wks. i8s 9 II. 70/1 The grand Juries in Ireland. . have a 
power of making a *county rate.. for roads, brides, and 
other oMects of general accommodation. 1888 in Bryce 
Amer. Commw, ft689l 1 . xlviii. 575 The county government 
is established at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the ** county scat.’ xyia AnntaoK Spset, No. 517 V x 
The old Man caught a Cold at the ^County-Sessions. 1651 
W. Shbpfaro Eng, Balmo (1^7 • s8 Be punished with a 

S fiod Fine, to the use of a ^County-stock. lyxx Steelb 
poet. No. 139 F X, 1 arrived at the bounty Town at twi- 
light. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 338 It was seldom 
that a country gentleman went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 
tOountjT^* Obs, Alio oountla. oonntea. 
[app. an aaoption of AF. counte, or OF. and It. 
eonte, with nnnsual retention of final vowel, con- 
fused in form with County H. —Count sb.^ 
xsao J. CoKB Ene, 4 //ensAr 8 68 . (1877' 80 Monster 
de Labright, countie de Foyx. 1586 T. B. La Primaud, 
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f r, A€i^, L no Mb, coantSf at AMntnadb Mfl8 

Shaicb. Cm lYma it them theCottatk PiSEii- 

tine. liti KiiBUM/fibirwisbtxdttlapRoyBMdeoiwd^ 
of PoiioB. 1871 BavDAtt Lam Welf%(i675) 9 And iboet 
which of amiBnl titao wero eraated iMntect, or EoHa 
i8h Daaie^Purg. ani. tao Who care to proM^ A 
»c« of ConnUBt fuch Uoed an tbaira. tdsfwNAB- 
TON L0mLir,Xmm$m or CamU dm most ekniMBt digaity 
of a subject before the cooqueat. 

Gmmtsr MUMIL Council 10 ,] A coun- 
cil which oonductg the aflairi of a county ; in Eng- 
land* Bince the Local Government Act of 18 S 8 , the 
representative governing body, conaisting of aider- 
men and councillon, of an adminUtrative county ; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of 
longer BtandJng. 

i8il J. O. Booiinot Loeai Govt, Canada 79 In Canada 
County Counctlf have existed since before the British N. 
America Act of 1867. —(In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, and one of the reeves 
shall be the w^cn. lUd. 78 In the province of Quebec. . 
the County Connell is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county, .the wsraen is chosen by 
the county council. 1888 (see Council xol s8oa Standard 
sf June 9/x The Bill promoted by the London County Coun- 
al tor carrying a line of tramways over Westminster Bridge. 

County court. 

1 1. ortg, A court held periodically hy the sheriff 
of a county for the execution of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shiremoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simnly 
comitatusy U caunijy or the county : see County t 4 
for earlier references. Now only Bist. 

(tS35-d Act 97 Hon. VII c, s6 And that the countie or 
shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh 
shall be holden end kept the first time at the said tonne of 
Denbigh.) 15^ Act 9-3 Edw, Vly c 25 The saide Countye 
Courtet are holden from Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes. a i(a6 
Bacon Max. 4 Usst Com. Law (16x5) 7 The Countie 
Court . . wherein men may sue roonethly for any debt or 
dammages under 4o\ x6M Sir J. Bramston Autobhg. 346 
On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, hud agreed for knights. 
1768 Blackatone Comm. III. 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. 1873 SruaM Const, Hist. 
I 903 The county court in its full se sion, that is, as it at- 
tended the itinerant iustices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishc^s, bishops, ab^ots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and from eacli township four men 
ana the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 

. .It contained thus all the eienienis of a local parliament. 

2. Now, in lilngland, a local jndiciil coiut for 
civil actions, chiefiy for the recovery of small debts; 
establi.^hed in 1840 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense 1 ); often attrib.y as in 
county court district Judge ^ summons. 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 
constantly extended. 

xSdiS Act 9-X0 Viet. c. 95. x8<;B Penny Cpcl end Suppl. 
158/3 1 he new County Courts first established^ for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding sol. in amount, in 1846, but 
whose Junsdiction has since been considerably extended. 
iSSa Serjt. Ballantinb Exper. ii.94 Justice was slow and 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

attrih. x86a Sala Seven Sous 1 i. 15 The balance., ex- 
ceeded the salary of a county court judge. 

3. U. S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county. 

1688 Brycb Amer. Comnnsf. (i8fl^) I. xlii. 460 Local 
courts . . We hear of . . quarter sessions, hustings’ courts, 
county courts, etc. 

Coii:nty-C011*rt, V. colloq, [f. prec.] trans. 
To sue (a person) in the county court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

i8§s R. S. Surtees Spottge's Sp. Tour xlviik 971 He had 
once been county-courted for a similar trespass before. 1858 
Times 99 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
coui t him for what he owed . . Lord Campbell CH^erved that 
to * County-court ’ was a new word in the English language. 
1891 Daily AVwr 9 Oct. 9/5 You must couuty-couri me lor 
the mottey. 

Countyism. nonce-wd. Attachment to one’s 
own county, upholding of Its credit, etc. 

1847 yVii/'s Mag, XIV. 1x8 Tlie sentiment of nationalism 
is very good ; so also is that nf * countyism.' 

Coimtynaunoe, obs. form of Countenance. 
Coun^D'oraoy. mnee-wd [After ar/r/torfiory] 
The aristocracy and leading families of the county. 

2859 TaoLLOPE Bertrams II. vii. lox Some mysterious 
acquaintance with the countyocracy that went a long way 
with the ladies. 

Countyr-, obs. form of Counter-, 

Ooimtyrfe : see Contrive. 

Ckmp fkanp>, sby Now only Sc. Alto 5 oaup«, 
kaixpe, 6 coupe, 9 oowp. [In sense 1 , a. OF. 
coupy copy cofp blow : see Coup sb,^ (The Bpelling 
cau^ in Bestr. Troy is not satisfactorily explained, 
but it varies with coupe : c£ Cope v.^) Sense 2 
may be the same word, connected by the notion of 
* a shock that overturns ’, but it tends, at least in 
modem use, to the status of a verbal derivative. The 
remaining Benses are almost certainly of later for- 
mation from the vb. (Coup v.^),] 


OOTO. 

ft* A iMw] ihe lAiocIc of a blow, cn* 
gagciiumft4^<wifaafe; mCotmtb.* CMir. 

c tew Tmp im The km whh lha eamt (was] 
CBsta lo ba grm 4 /awfi ipl90>Jdkiiowan was fbr kaoa 
with Indpa cfhir award- agio Ln. BtitNBai PrOits. 1 * 
ocdxxiiL 616 tthtyl- -Oiraat mmm acbaat oOiar, Oiat tba 
apaaraa flewa ad to paoit- -and ai tha aaconda cmipa they 
in lykewiRa- ««|| OrawAur Own. Seol (tSsS^ J. 104 
Bam gat ana Coop fintMl hir tyBimarit wak. 

2. A fall, upiet, ovettum. Sc. 

>888 lAuwtiUif 8430 tat m gif I can hrap. 1 num 

rialiiAt, in caea I fat am coup, a tml MoNTOOMBBtn *My 
Ladyit PukHtui* »8 Albtit ftem cair to calr Thou cateha 
my nabt in coup. i8a| Galt Entedl I, v. 40 D«ar me. .but 
ya bae gottan an onco cowp* 1 hopa nae bonaa art brokao T 

8 . A dislocation or fault by which a coal-team it 
tilted up. 5^- 

1794 SteUisU Act. SoeiliCan^te Pofy) XV, saa^Jam-lTha 
coalin this district la Axil or Irrcfuwrftiea atllad by tha 
workmen coups, and hitcha% and dykas - . ’Ibaae eonpa and 
bitches . . are found where tfia atmta above and bem tlie 
cool suddenly approach, or retreat from each atoar, by tbia 
means couping the coal out of iu regnJar bed. 

4. The act of tilting or shoouog mbbitdi from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, etc. ; also the right or permis- 
sion to do this at a specified place. Sc, 

1887 Jamieson Su/pl, Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a cart-load. ./W#.c as • 

rubbish free of charge : also, a l 
be had. [Called also/nrr 

Coup, coop (ki7p), sb:^ Obs. or dicU. [perh. 
the same word as Coop jAI (formerly toupe, coup). 
In German, as it pointed out by Hildebrand (in 
Grimm), biepCy urop. a basket, is also applied 
in Saxonv to a cnest or box, and to a box-cart. 
W'e might suppose our word to be short for 
Coup-OABT (now taken in the sense of a cart 
that can be tilted), but the simple word appears 
much earlier than the compound.] 

1. A cart or wa^on with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for cartmg dung, lime, etc. 

1^ in T. West Antiq, Furness \ 1774) App. vlii, Carriaaes, 
sllcd cowps, of the tenants of the manor, .in which they 


/ okpt lib^y to coup or deposit 
, a place where this liberty nay 


called cowps. 
did take and carry. 

X7 Coop, a Muck-coop, 
close with Boards, to ci 


dung. 1674 Rav A’. C AfV/iifx (1691) 
a Lime coop ; a Can or Wain made 


fall out. X703 'i'HORBSRV 


cany anything that otherwise would 
r Let to E, 


(K. D. S.i, Caup, as a 


Eay{ . .. 

muck caup. 1774 T. W est A ntiq. Furness ( 180O 48 A coup 
laden with ma.«BJieen, drawn by six oxen. XTtt W . ar«h all 
Pur, Econ. Yorksh. Gloss., Coop, an ox-cart, with a close 
body, and without 'shelving*', for carrying manure, etc., 
still in use. 2878 Cumbrld, Gloss,, Coop, Cowp, a small fell- 
side curt. 2888 J. Ramsay Siotl. iti iSrA C. 11 . x. Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

b. bomctitnes explained as a cart that can be 
* couped ’ or tilted. (Pronounced kcup). 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Coup, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted. (A. LanCiua.) 

2. The load ol such a cart. 

2679 in Archaol. Collect. Ayr Sr Hlgton (1684) IV. 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilsie 

3. atirib. and Comb,, as coup^load\ ooup-Uning, 
the boards forming the sides of a * coup Also 
COUP-CAWT. 

2642 Best Fartn. Bks. (Surtees) 18 The best and readyest 
way for kcepiuge in of the water, is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe- lynings against some hecke or 
brieve. Ibid. 107 As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

li vOUp (kr?), sb:^ [i* . coup (krr ) blow, stroke t— 
OF. co^y cop — Pr. colp, cop. It. colpo late L. 
colpus (Salic Law ), colapus (Law of the Alcmaiins) 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphus blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Or. adAo^r cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME. 
in a literal sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(see Coup fd.l); re-introduced in the 18 th c. in 
fig. sense, as a non-natnralized word, with modem 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
maclelong) ; it also occurs in many French phrases 
and expressions borrowed in English.] 

1. A blow, a stroke (tliat one sustainsV rare, 

2793 D'Arblay Lett. 4 Oct., I'his is a terrible coup, 

to soon after your union. 

2. A Stroke, a move (that one makes) ; a success- 
ful move, a * hit *, t At one coup ( *» Fr. tout d un 
coup ) : at one stroke, at once. 

2792 Geutl Mag, LXI. 11. 899 A corrupt majority, who 
have at one coupoverthrown all that is good. 28^5 Disraeli 
Sybil 280 Alfred is the only fellow who has made a 
coup. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis xl, Henry Foker is 
engaged to nis tousin . . not a bad coup of Lady RoMhervillr's 
that. 1883 D. C Murray HearU 111. 77 He luuled the 
chauce for a grand theatrical coup, 

3. Billiards, The act of holing a ball without its 
first striking another hall, which occasions a forfeit, 

1770 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the B.'.ll, close cushion'd, 
slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a Cou. 2873 
Bennett & Cavendish Btliias^ 5 A misa lost one and a 
coup three. 

4. Among North American Indians : A successful 
stroke ; esp. one that captures the weapon or horse 
of an enemy. 

1876 R. I. Dodge Plains G. West lYanaor Amirfcanisms\ 


Giving the Caiv/. .the term indicates that it waS. .named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Company. When a roe has been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp befongs to him who shall first strike the body with 
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5 . French nhmses frequent in Eof^iih use. 

a. C oup a iiai <,k»drta) [F. iiai state] : a tad- 
den and decisive stroke of state policy; *p€€. a 
sudden And (;rcat chanra in the s;ovcTnn)cnt carried 
out violently or iUegaHy by the ruling power. 

tS46 Howsix Ltwit XI L ^4 4/ RicIuHtu tsj Thane 
wert the two firsit straeki of State that he < 

made. 1811 Wbulingtom in Gurw* D^sp, Vlli. 3p, I aboil 
be Korry to commence the era of Fjeace by a cfitp <r//af euch 
as tliat which 1 had in contemplation, Gbk. P. Thomp* 
POM At 4 tfi AU, II. xevUi. 87 A mup ^Hai as effectual for 
the time as that of Louie Napoleon fi Dec. 1831]. 

b. Coup dt Rrdco ^kiad^&s) [/of. stroke of 
grace] : a blow by wbidi one condemned or mor- 
tally wounded is *put out of his misery* or dts- 
pntched quickly ; hence a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

169s Garth Dixpens. tv. 43 Whiltit Poor Pretenders trifle 
o’re a Case. You hut appear, and give the Coup do Cracc. 
174s P* Thos(aa JrtU.AnxofCx I 'oy. 306 Not being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the dt Grace, the favour* 
able Plow, to put an End to their Patn, i8ao Bmekw, Mag, 
VI. 481/1 Whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup dt grace in the adulterated drugs of hie friend the 
apothecary. 

o. Coup do main (kifd/mtrt'i) [lit stroke of 
hand]: *a sadden and vigorous attack, for the 
purpose of instantaneously capturing a position* 
(Stocqucler Jl/il. JSneyet ) ; also transf. 

1738 Mite, in Ann. Reg. 37*1 'a Coup de tuaiu, and Ma$t- 
eeuvre, might excusable in lilar^haf Saxe. 1779 J. Moork 
1 'tew See* Fr. 11 . liv. 46 Laudohn retook it . . by the most 
brilliant coup^e*muin that perhaps ever was struck. i8o< 
WkluIngtom in Gurw. Deep. 1 . 36^ This place can be taken 
by a coup de main, and prob.’ibfy in no other manner. 18^7 
C;lkrv Min, Tact. xiii. 178 7 'o secure the guns from the 
€OuP de main on the left. 

d. Coup d'asil (ki<do‘y) [F. ail eye] : (a) A 
glance taking in a general view ; concr. a view 
tx scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

1739 Bx Nov., This is tUe first coup d'a-il, 
atid IS almost nil T am yet able to give you an account of. 

European Mag. VI 11 . 468 'llie spot is a lieaudful coup 
decil, a woody recess. 1837 Major Richardson Brit. 
Legion i. (ed. el e We embraceJ one of the most magnificent 
coup-d’wils it is possible to conceive. 1890 Eng. Illustr. 
Mag, No. 87. 937 ilia first magnificent coup d'oril. 

(/) Jifit The action or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- j 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Sir C. Namkr in W. N. Pnice Life iv. {1885) 1*7 
This is my first coup eCeeil, and may be a very erroneous 
one. i8s3 in Siooqi'kler MU. Encrcl. 1884 H. Ainsworth j 
7 . Law I. iv. (i88i> 91 He was but a mediocre general, | 
lacking the coup tfctil of genius. 

t e. Coup do soleil (kwd^lf^y) [F. ioltil sun] : 
a sunstroke. Obs. 

Sur.i.ivAN View Xal. I. 960 Even a coup de soleil is 
to be counteracted by the external ap^icalion of . . volatile 
alkali. 1814 Q. Ret*, Oct. aoa Many European soldiers (in 
liuliul were struck dead by a coup de soleil. 1834 Mxdwin 
Angler tn Wales I. 4, I. .got the malaria at Rome, a coar/* 
desoleil at Naples, 

f. CoupdethlCitre (kwd^trf,atr'/ ; a theatrical hit ; 
a sensational turn or action in a play ; ti-ansf. any 
sudden sensational act. 

*747 H. WAi.roLE Lett, to Mann June 96, This coup de 
theAtre procurtxl Knidht his Irish coronet. 1889 Morlbv 
Walpole xi. 935 The House of Commons is the worst place 
in the world for coups dt t Alai re. 

g. In other phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng. use, 
as loup diktat, a stroke which makes a sensation ; 
coup d* essai, a first attempt ; coup de maftre, an 
action worthy of a master, a iimster-stroke. 

1676 ETHXRKDr.B Man of Mode iv. ii, Sir Fol^. I have 
been endeavouring at a song 1 . . 'Tin niy Coup d Essay in 
English. lysa St».ecb Spectator "So. 394 p x 'I'o put the 
Watch to a total Rout, and mortify some of tho<(e inoirensive 
Militia, is reckon'd a i oup d'lcint. 1760 Fck»te Minor 
1. (1798) 30 Ay. that will be a coup de maitre. 1768 — Pc^fil 


on 9 Sticlft III. (1794), 57 It may do for a coup d’essai, and 
prove no bud founciatiou fora future eng.'igemeut. 

Coup, COWp (kuup), v.^ Sc. and nor/A. dial. 
[a. On. haitp-a to buy, bargain, barter, exchange, 
(jothic kaupdn to traffic, trade, buy and sell, 
OSax. cdpdn, OHG. chou/bn, OE, kapian : see 
Cheap v. A northern word, the senses of which 
run parallel to those of the cognate Cora from 
LCv., of which it is often viewed as a mere dialectal 
variant] 

1 1. trans. To buy ; fig. to abye, pay for, sufTcr 
for. Obs. 

exyaa llavelok 1800 ' No,*quodh on, *Hit sholtou coupe,' 
And bigan til him to loupe, 

2. To exchange, barter. 

c x6io Sir J. Mei.vil Mtm. (x683> a He had been couped 
from liand to hand, aometitnes kept against his will on a 
captive, 1674 Rat N. C. Words (z6ux) 18 Coup, to ex* 
change or swap; I/orsecouptrs, Horse*Duyers. sBoSJamik* 
son, Coup, corvp, to exchange, to barter. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss .jTo Coup, to cxchnn]^ * Will you coup seals 
with mef'..'ro have the 'couping wo^ , the lost or 
decisive w'ord which shall fix the bargain or axchange. 
iSfig in Robson Bards of Tyne 35^) Thore*s BiUy the Barter 
for coiipin’ see diver. Mod, Sc. i’ll coup knives with you. 

OouPf oonpe (k£p\ vA Also fi oope. F. 
cou^ to cut : cf. Cope vA, a doublet of 

tl. Irons. To cut, slosh. Obi. (Only in pa. pple.) 


atjiaa Syr Degmrre 790 Hia Mchon i*ooii^d as a< kol^ 
1377 Lamcu P. PL B. xvut 14 To geteii lum gylte uiores 
or galochot ycouped (C. y-coped, ykepodl. 41488 I'^xtr. 
PoringtU 1X01 Withoute cooped abooe. 

2 . lier. To cut off ckan t tee CouPiD. 

1810 GtitLUM Heraldry ni. xiiL (t86o> 180 Cooping k 
when a tMiit is cut off lunooth. 1839 Fvi.lbr Holy Wary. 
xxiv. (1840) 085 Pierdng, voiding, fimbriating, ingraiKng, 
couping Ithe cross]. 

Gonp ^kaup), v.^ Sc. Alto 5 oaopo, 8 oowp. 

B prob. originally Che same word asCopBv.s (whidi 
ad variant forms coupe, cattpi). From tense i, 
we pass easily to that of * upset or overturn with 
a shock or impact and so to * upset, overturn, tilt * 
generally ; cfl the sense history of Tilt w.] 

1 1 . intr. To strike ; to come to blows, meet in 
the shock of combat, tilt. Obs. See Cop* v.^ 
T/K1400 Morft Artk. 9059 Thane the coialyche kyfige.. 
With a crewelle launce cowprs fulle euene . . emange the 
schortte rybbys. C1400 Rotvlamd 4- O. 453 In scheldes k^^y 
cowped full euen. 

2 . Irons. To overturn, upset, tilt ; to empty 
out, as from a cart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 
tilting or the like ; to toss off (a pot of liquor). 

To coup the crons f or creels: Sc. Fishery phrases; aim 
fg.^ to cause or sustain an upset, be upset, come to grief; in 
various applications. (See Cran, Crrei.I 
AiSya Knox Hist. Ref. 903 (Jam.) 'The pure woman., 
coupit up his heilles so thsa hw held went down, c s6io 
Sir j. Mfi.vh. Mem. 1x735) 399 ** in hazard of being 

couped and wrecked. 178$ miRNS To % Lapraik 13 Sept, 
ix, Hut stofiks are cowpet wi' the blast. t8x8 Scurr Old 
Mori. XKxviii, * 'I'he bairns would be left to . . coup ane 
anither into the fiie.' 18x8 — Hrt. Midi, xlviil, ' She only 
specs fortunes, and does not., coup cadgers' carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.' B83e~S3 Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
III. q Let us coup aff our bicker. And toast meikle joy to 
the two. 1874 633 He just brings a cartload 

of texts and cowps them in. Aiod. Sc. The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart. 

8 . intr. To be overturned or upiet ; to fall or 
tumble over : to capsize. 

Burns Dr. Ifomhook xvui, I drew my scytlie in sic 
a liny, I near- hand cowpit wi* my hurry. 1804 Scott 
Redgauntlet I.et. xi, ‘Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dead.' 1833 Reads Ckr. Johnstone 998 ' She'll hae coupit 
a mile want Inch Keith, an* the tide rinni^ aff the island.* 
Coup. obs. form of CooF, Cope. Cup. 
Coupabil, -ble, obs. forms of Culpable. 
tCoin'page. Obs. rare. [a. F. coupage, f. 
couper to cut : see - vGK.] The cutting up or carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

41483 Liber Niger iu llouseh. Ord. 59 That ye . . be at 
the coupuge of flcybusc and at tlie departing of fysshe. 

Coupar, obs. form oi Coopeil 
Coiip;^8urt (kairpka Jt). [f. Coop sb^, 2 ©r u.**] 

1 . « Coup sb:^ i, a box-cart 

1794 Siatist. Acc. Scotl. Xil. 185 (Jam.) In the year 
1750, there were but two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, iu the pan.sh (of St. Vigeans, Forfar), but at 
present there is no other kind made use of here. 180S R. 
W. Dickson /V ac/. Agric. (1B07) 1 , ti A close single-horse 
cart, .sometiinc.s termed a coup-cart. s868 Atkinson Clew- 
land Gloss, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coup, Couf-cart, a dung- 
cart, a small cart. 

2 . A cart with a body which can be tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘couped ' ou(. (Chiefly .Sr.) 

X794 Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 167 (Jam.) The body of the 
cowp cart is attached to the shafts by a peculiar kind of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, either partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards. 
*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 100 Used in wliat are called 
coup-carls, i. o. when the box is moveable oii a frame ; and 
the contents can be dischaigcd, without lifting the shafts. 
1835 Robinson H^A47i^G7(r>M.,Ow/, to tilt out the materbl 
from a ' coup cart *, or cart that turns up to be emptied. 

Coupe, ohs. [, CiH>p, Cope, Coop, Culp, Cup. 

It Cou^ (k«/]v),4r. Her. Also 6 ooupye, 7 -^e. 
[F. cott^y p.i. pplc. of couper to cut.] ■»CouPRn 2. 

1579 Hossewkll Armorlcm. x6 An ArmcCoupye, Partie 
per Pale. Or and Ermine. 1634 Peach am Centl. Exert. 
158 The heads . . of beasts Cou^e or erased, that is cut or 
pluckt off. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 369 The bust of a king . . 
C(n\p6 at the breast proper. 1830 Robson Brit, HeroLi 111 . 
Gloss., Couped or Coupey. 

IlConp^ (ki/^), sb. [F. ; specific application 
of coupe [pa. pple.) cat : in sense 1 Littrd has also 
carosse coupi cut carriage.] 

1 . A short four-whedea close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

1839 Medwin Angler in Wales 11 . 1B9 There we met 
witnhts * Coup8 ' and the fair Ravennese on routs. 1880 
Mrs. Forrkster Rsy4 V. 1. 13, I will send the coi^ for 
^Tiu at a quarter to one. 189s Timss 16 Feb., I’he Coupd 
company wish Co return . .arug. . left in one oftheircarriages. 
2 . a. The front or after compartment of a con- 
tinental diligence. 

*834 J. Bakhow Fxcurs. N, Europe il. 89 The coupi in 
front accommodates one who sits next to the condueteur . . 
In the rear in another coupl. Ibid. 83 A seat in the after 
couM of a Russian diligence. 

D. An end compartment in a railway carriage, 
seated on one side only. 

1833 Ana. Reg, tts Tsvo ladles, who were Reated in a 
cou^. i8|m aU Y. Round Na 30. 78, 1 have written a 
column of * copiy ' in a coupd. 

3 . Fencing. A movement of tlie sword equivalent 
to a disengage, but eflected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adversaiy's. 


1889 W. H. Vwjnem, ate. Essteii^rOMeL Zibn) 40 The 
ooupd is the opposite of the diieagafe. the blade Mnf 
passed over the advenaiy's Mode instM of under. JbidL 
da SisBulate riisimigiEO— ent into tiaroe. end moke a ooupd. 
4. Dcdtcing. •Coufki, q. ▼, 
f Cotipe-DAnd. f Obs. A portiou cut oiT the 
end of a stack to supply material to complete It 
above. 

144s Bkbt Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 39 That which is outte of 
the atocke end ia called (for the most parte) a ooupe-band. 
Conped (kapt), ppl. a. Also 7 eoopad. 
tL Cut, slashed : see Coupp .2 i. Oh. 

2 . Her. Said of the bead or any member of aa 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cut off 
* clean ' or smoothly (opp. to erased, slipped ) ; also 
of an ordinary {fi.g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. 

1879 Plot Staffordsh. (tfiSd) am Three childrens heads 
cournid at the shouldcni. 1703 Hearns Collect. 94 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. S864 Boutell Heraldry Hast. 4 
Pop, xviL <ed. 3) 97^ A dexter hand couped at the wrist. 
188a CusaANS her. iv. 6z The Cross humettd, or couped, oa 
its name implies, haa its extremities cut olf. 

iran^f. 1678 Butler Hud. iiu Hi. ax4 Th’ Ears, Eras'd, 
or Coup'd for Perjurers. 

Coupee (k//pP, kirm*), sh. Also 8 eoopeo, 
ooupie, ooupA [ad. F. coupp in same sense: 
see -£B.] A dance step formerly mteh used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forwaid or backward, making a sort of salutation ; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 
advancing. 

*673 Wycherley Centl.DaMcmg-Master \\\.\. One, two, 
and a Coupee. 1690 D’ U rek v Collide Walk iii . ( D.) Coupeea 
low from oauper drudges. 1708 Moi'teux RaMlais v. xxiv; 
(1737) X05 Jerts. .Coupis,Hops, Leadings, Risings. 1737 Max 
ORirFirii Lett. Henty 4 Frances (*767) IL 105 Why shalla 
man practise coupecs, w'ho only means to walk? stey Lamb 
Let. to Barton in Final Mem. \iii. (1865) b6i Advancing 4. 
with a coupeo and a sidelong bow. 

Hence Coupee v. inlr., to make this movement ; 
to make a sort of bow or salutation iu dancing. 

1600 D’Urfey Collins Walk iii. (D.) [He] Would lose 
his freetlom like a puppy, Rather than she [his daughter] 
not kmm to coupee. 17^ J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. 
Wks, (1709) 386 Jt being dubious whether I limp or coupee. 
1748 karihquake of Peru iii. 955 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupeeing. 

II Coupe-fforffe (kungorz). [Fr.; » cut-throat.] 
tl. A^ldhrJSt. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom, Ross 7499 A rasour shorpe and wet httinju* 
I'hat was forged in a forge Which that men clepeu C^oupo- 
Gorge. [Hence in MiNaNEU 16x7, Pitit.ues, CoLEa,] 

2 . * Used in a military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affords an enemy so many ad- 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces * (Stocqueler). 

3. /g. 

i6za Sir R. Winwood Lei. to Jas.l in Motley Bametftld 
XI. 436 On ihys, he long insy!.ted,a^ th’ only couppe-gotge, 
of all resultuts, whatsoever, between frauce and spayiie. 

Coupel, obs. f. Couple. 

Couper, cowper (kau-pu). Sc. and norlk. 
dial, [f. Coup v.i + -kr ] One who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells. Cf. Coper. Now chiefly in 
Comb., as herring-, horse-conper, etc. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jas, VI (1597) I 133 I'he lialding of horsea 
at hard meat all the Sommer season, vsed commounlic be. . 
Cowppers. a 166a R. Baillib Lett. 1 . 85 (Jam.) The hone 
which our cx>upen had bought at Morton fair. 1799 Statist. 
Acc. SioiL Vl. 44 note (Jam.) Nor are they . . a match for 
horse-cowpers, cow-cowpens, - the people that farmera have 
to deal with. 1844 W, H. Maxwell .S>lor/x 4 Adv. Scot. 
xiii. 1x835) laz Its vikitants [were] Dutch herring-coupen. 

Couper, obs. form of Cooper, Copper. 
Coupholita (kau'fobit). Afin. Also koa« 
pliollte. [Nam^ 1797 from Gr. Kowpos tenders- 
-LITE.] A variety of PiiiHRiTE occurring in thin 
fragile laminse. 

S xSqs R. Jameson Mtn, II. 5fix Foliated Prehnite . . Koa< 
hplite. ’ <868 Dana Min. 411 av. Prehnite^ Coupholite 
I in cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile laiuhuB 
or scales. 

Coupls, pi. of coupe, obs. form of Cur. 
Couplaaa, obi. form of Coppice. 

Ooupla (kep’l), sb. Forms: 4 ooppell, 4-5 
oupla, oopul(l, ooupel, 4-6 ooupili^l, -yl(l, 
oople, oopple, 4-7 oupplo, 5 ooupull, oowp-, 
owpylla, ouppll, -ylle. 5-45 oopel, -ylfl, 
oowple, 6 ooople, 4- ooupie. [a. OF. copie, 
cuple, later couple L. cbpula band, tie, connexion t 
see Copula.] 

I. That which unites two. 

1 . A brace or leash for holdHig two hounds to- 
gether. Usually in pi . ; also a pair tf couples. 

rs34o Gaw. 4 Gr. Am/. 1x47 Couplea huntes of kesC 
(ehontera coat off couples]. 1483 Calk. AagL 86 A 
Cwpylle of hundys. eepula. S488 Bk. Si. Aibams £ v b, 
Wmm he hoa of cau hia cowples at will. s6oe Rrtttra^. 
Pamats. u. v. (Arb ) 3a .Another company of houndes. .hod 
thair couples cast off. 1678 Load. Gas. No. tus/4 Strayed . . 
a red pied Fox Beagle mtch . .with a pair ort^uples about 
her nock, a 1783 Siienstonk Progr. Fasts 11. 10 Oh dava ! 
when to a girdle 17*8, The couplea gingled at his aide. 
1781 P. DECKFoao Hunting (xSoa) 81 (Sure should be takep 



coirpm 

that ^ bfiMC too iMyte lh«jrfh9«M 4riip 
no<^ <mt prtho ooUor. gioi Beorr itoWik xic*ay» HotHidi 
yoUod in tlioir eonpl v. 

^ Thackiiay ifmctmtn TL. 66 In purinlt of n 
hiMband who will mn away from tho couple, 
b. tram/, and n m, Amt, run in €mpiet. 
the pnginat meaidng b often forgottoO, end 
UMd with thtaeiise of Asrrr, tfuot. 

1^0 B. JoMsoN i4/(tro. L i, *Sdoath, you peipetoal cute. 
Fall to your coupW azain, and coaen Icindly. idti Skaki. 

? “• *• ll« Koepe mv StaUea where 1 lodge my 
Wife, lie goe in couplea with her, idgg P, FLiroraa 
ItL II. 19 nate. None of them (the nerveit] ainglo, hut 


ni^e in couples, id^-y Clkvclanu Char, Land. mum. 
4 They hunt in their Couples, what one doth at the head, 
the mher scores up at the heele. 1705 HtcKRiiNOtLt. 
Fricii^cr. ti. iv. 39 (Like Btood-hoondst they ushally hunt 
(in Couples) together. (Avarice and Ambition) that*s their 
Name. 1816-0 DicKeve Sk, Boty DoMHngAcad. ix, And 
when he had been sufficiently broken in in the parlour he 
b»an to run in couples in the Assembly<room. 

2 . transf. + a. A connexion between two parts 
of the body ; 7 a ligament. Ohs. 

sm CovKiOALE CoT. iL 19 The heade wherof the whole 
bodyby ioyntes and couples receaueth norishment and is 
knyt together. 

\ b. Cram. A connecting word or particle ; a 
copnla. Ots. 

IMS T. Sprncbs T.fiftkk t6i The Verbe (in the common 
lannage of the Sclioolesi is called the band, or couple, lyis 
J. URKfCNWooD Hng. Cratn. 159 It is called the Subjunctive 
Mood because it is subjoin’d or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tya. 

1 3 . Union or coupling in matrimony ; the bond 
of wedlock ; icxaal union. Ohs. 

ciSao Orpheo 439 in Kltson Metr. Rmt. 11 . 96s A foule 
couple it were forihy To lete hur com in thy company. 
i^6a Lanol. P, PL A. x. 180 Hit is an vn*comely couple. . 
'lo ^eueii n ^ong wenche to on old feble Mon. ri4§o 
Mvac «94 Wyth owicn cowpulleor fleschly dede. a 1533 Ld. 
Bkrnbrs H uatt cixit. 631 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be io>'ned together in maryage. i6xs Corvat CrudiHct 
449 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar* 
riaze. 

II. A union of two ; a pair. 

The plural after a numeral is often couple, esp. when fol- 
lowed by t(f with the nunies of animals or things. 

4 . A brace of dogs ii'.ed for hunting, esp. harriers 
or spaniels ; also, a hiace of conies or rabbits. 
c x43o-flo7Vu(» CookrrvMs., CC, copull Conyngges. 1470-83 
Malory / 4 r/A»rx. xiii, 434 A tiO)’me as hit hadde ben a 
Ihyitly couple of houndes. 9517 W. Capon in Fiddes /f-W- 
rry 11. (1736) 104 He gave to us 6 cowplc of conyes. s6so 
CfOiLLiM lleraldty iii. xiv. (t66o') *67 SkilfuU Forresters 
. . Do use to say. a Couple of Kabnets or Conies. 1636 W. 
Drnnv ill A$tH. Dubrensia (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. lyag Bradley Fant. Dict.t Couple, in respect 
to Conics and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them ; 
so it is for two Hounds. ^ 180s Strutt Sports Sf Past. 1. 
i. 19 Two spaniels or harriers were called a couple. 

6. A man and woman united by love or marriage ; 
a wedded or engaged pair. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 10168 (Cott.) To w|jf ho has dame anna 
tan, -'Was suilk a cuple [r^r. coupilj couple] ncuer nan. 
*393 Lancl. /’. PL C. xix. 934 7 'he bible bereb witnesse. , 
pikt a-corsed alio couples no kynde forth brouhte. 1436 
£. E. /FrV^iiSSg) 107 Euery couple of man & wyf dwell - 
yng at Ochecote. Drinklow Compi. 44 b. .iij. pownd 

of euery hundreth, to be bestow\'d vpon poore copyU at 
their maryages. 16x0 SuAica Temp. iv. i. 40, 1 must 
Bestow vpon the eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
mine Art. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 339 Fair couple, linkt in 
happie nuptial I.eague. itxx Steele Spect, No. 954 F 3 A 
verj' loving Couple. 1733 Scots A 7 ag. Aug. 499/9 The happy 
couple who got the Dunstable bacon in 1751. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Uses o/Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 084 It is ob- 
served in old couples.. who have been housemates for a 
CO irse of years, that they grow alike. 187s Msa. Ran- 
iJDi.rH IVild Hyacinth I. 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple. 

b. A man and woman associated as partnera 
in a dance or the like. 

1759 CompL Lett.^ svriter (ed. 6) 936. I stood two couple 
above her. 1837 Huomes Tom Rroson 11. viii, A me^ 
country-dance was going on.. and new couples joined In 
every minute, c 9875 Rout Ledge's Ball-room Guido ax The 
Lancers must be danced by four couples only in each set. 

6. Of animals : a. A pair of opposite sexes. 

cs3a3 E, E. A Hit. P. B. ^3 Of vche best l>ai here* lyf 

busk 1 ^ a cupple. 1361 Lancl. P. PL A. x. 169 Alle 
Bchulen dye for nis dedes.. Out-taken Eihte soules, and of 
vche beest a couple. 

b. F'armifig. Aeweandherlamb; 
a ewe with two lambs. 

axyaa Lisle Husb. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cpuples, ewes and 
lambs. xBu yml. R. Agric. Soe, XvL lu S95. aoo ewes 
with their lambs, generally here (Bucks.] calM * couples *. 
iSBa Somsrsot Gesu. 18 Mar., 9 single couples and x double 
ditto of ewes and lambs, 

7 . Rm. Two Individuals (persons, animals, or 
thiims) of the same sort taken together ; properly 
vsedTof such as are paired or associated by some 
common function or relation ; but often loosely, as 
a mere synonym for two. Cf. pair, t CoupU af 
earn : app. two quarters. 

All shadM of gradation coaneet the etrict sense (as in 
*S4*) wkh the loosest (as in ryxi). 

i|6s Dnrh, Haimats RaUt (Surtees) 4a Ad emendum U 
eoppdr de siUea com let paanee. « 1400 eooe per & 
per a coupill goa to ipeke & eke to loune. 1481 Caxion 
Renmrd (Arb.)e8 Tho gsf 1 hym a copal of mayndiettis 
with swete butler. 1488 Bk* Si. Aibeuu Frja, A Ciwple 
or a payer of botiUis. igai Act al Mm. VTIi fai Stmt. 
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ini {«6ai) 77 After the race ofSfteeaa shilUM «ha oowdo 
of ciwaa. ins CovaacMi.8>iiNft:M jcix, 9 A senumht i^a 
couple asses, tges &. Uwumn OuyMt Qmekt. Chi* 
ruft., Kdwe misty eowplet of aeiuitylh syoewes oome fto 
,^litayj^ smAaciiM«.SeAste.lW.mRdr.4A^ 

1 hough they thtee do cost me a c ou ple of hundred uoandes 
byyea^ tggpSMAicm A/imA Adbtu, V. 34 Aeou^ of as 
amt koanes as aay ia Messina. i6ti Biau ■ drajH.iEltt. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes. i6j8 Biokb Amtip. iv. vli( 
peie persms pame over the Stag^n Couples, tyis Srtxu 
Spect. No. t p I, 1 Shan here communlcaCe to the Wodd 
a couple of lettenu 1867 Ladv Hemriit Crmdte L. vli. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resthur and exploriag the ruins. 
s 83 s Law Times LXXX. xsx;x The rule . . hia exhited for 
at least! counle of centuries. 

8. One of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and ore fixed at the bottom 
by a tie, and form the principal support of a roof; 
a principal rafter, a chevron. 

[Cf. rCoo IsmosB Orig, xix. xix. 6 Cnplm [v. r. cofim, 
complm] vocatm, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 


de 

were . . - 

163 Twenty cuppU he gave or ma. to he body of he kirk 
alstia. B^bwxll Armeris it. 75 An house is neuer 
made peifecte, till these copies be put vpon it. by the maner 
of an heade. WiLLSPOSO Seales Comm.. Arckit. X9 
At every joynt a collar-beam, fastned at their heads with a 
pin onely ; thete lost by some are called the Arch-coupIcB, 
Statist. Acc. ScetL XVll. X4o(Jam.)The oak couples 
were of a circular form, lined with wood. s86B G. Mac- 
donald R, Falconer 1 . 07 The other [room], .showing the 
naked couples from root-tree to floor. 1888 Elwortuv /F. 
Somerset Word-l 4 t. s. v., A * half- couple * is a single main 
timber, such as would be used in a * limn.to’ roof. 

t 0 . <* CourLKT I. Ohs. rare. 

etggs R. Brumnb Ckrsn. if artf (Rolls) xoa Sir Tristrem; 
ouer gestes it has )>e steem . . if men it siyd as macle 
Thomas ; But T here it no man so say, put ot som copple 
Bom b away. 1403 Jas. 1 . Kingis Q. xxxiii, All the gard- 
yiig and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suetearmony. 1380 Putteniiam Eng. 
Pttesis 11. X. (Arb.) 99 By dbtick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in otie cadence. 

10. Dynamics. A pair of equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, tending to 
produce a motion 01 rotation. 

1833 PriRCR Anal. Mechanics 40 A couple of forces is a 
system of two parallel and equal forces which act in diflerent 
lines. x 88 x Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. IL 103 The moment 
of the couple with which terrestrial mairnetism tends to turn 
the . . magnet. fig. 1887 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 99^1 The 
central * couple’, as the Mathematicians would call it, of 
the European balance. 

11 . Geom. (Seequot.) 

i88x C 1 'ayloe Geom. Conics 157 If three or more jMsirs 
of points A. A' i H. Ff\ C,C\ etc. be taken on a Btraight 
line at such distances from a j^nt O thereon that OA . OA* 
sa OB. OB' « OC.OC^ etc., they are said to constitute 
a system in In volution., the jpoints (A, A') {B, B^ (C, O 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion. 

12 . Electr. A pair of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 
thermo-electric current. 

1863 Tyndall Heat i. App. (1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a thermo-electric pair or couple. iK3;-7a 


Watts Diet. Chem. II. 41s The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
^lud a Galvanic or Voltaic Couple. Ms Watson & 


BuRavav Math. TA Electr. 4 Magn. 1 . 840. 

13 . Astron. A double star. 

14 . attrih. and comb., as oouple-bolk (.SV:.), cf. 
sense 8 and Balk r A ii; oouple-keep (see quot.). 

i8iM Bxthunb Sc. Fireside Star. X13 The w<^en frame- 
worlcof an old bed.. was brought down from the couple- 
bauks of the bam. 1888 Elwoitny W. Somerset Word- 
hk.. Couple-keep is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means a good crop of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which must be well fed. 

Couple (k»p’l), V. Forms: 3 kuple, 3-5 
ouple, 4 oopil, ouppel, -til, 4-5 ooupel, -11, -yl, 
oowpyll, oappll(l6, 4^ oopple, oowple, 00a- 
pnl^ 4-7 oople, oupple, 6 ooople, 4- oouple. 
[a. OF. cep/er, cupler, later coupler, f. couple : see 
prec. and cf. L. c^u/dro.] 

1 . tfioMs. To tie or fasten (dogs) together in pairs. 

ci34e Gaw. 4 Gr. Rut. xxso |^nne huts cacheres hst 
oou^ cowpled hor houndex, Vnclosed ^ kenel dore, ft 
calde hem ^r-oute. c 1440 [see Comple v.q. 1486 Bh. St. 
Alhasu Biijb, Couple ^ yowre houndya b30 Shaks. 
Tasm. Shir, lod. L x8 Couple Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth'd brach. i6oa end Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 11. 
V. (Arb.) 39 The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho, Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled the doggi^ 1709 STcaut Tatlet 
No. 37 V a Tom. Bellfrey anclRingwood were coaled 
togetner. .to be in at the Death of the Fox, Hare, or Stag. 

JinisoM BriiteO^ ix. 147 They [the dogsj were sil 


2 . gen. To fi»ten or link together (properly in 
pairs) ; to join or connect in any way. 

, VEUe R. EfauMMp Chron. IVmce (Rolb) 88 If St 


ryme oouweo . . hat rede Ingtb it ere inowe, tot couthc 
__thafGO|pledakowe. s|8awycur/ra.v. 8 Wothat ioynen 
hous to hoib,aiidfeekl tofeeld coupleth. ssys-go tr. Htgden 
Rolls) I. X3« The superior Scythia is a grace region . « 
coplede of the este parte to Ynde, of the northe to the 
occean. c 147s Bos/ Coilyear 43 With ane CapUl and 
twa GratIUs ooplh abufik X333 Covkhdalb iseu xxiv. ss 
These shalto coupled together as prbotiers ba. s6oe 
HAaunrr Vog. (tito) 111 . 366 They bound our armss be- 
hind vs. .coupling vs ture and two togethav. aOfig Sia T. 


t b* To yoktt u home or cart)* Ohs. 
wtpsnCbrsjr if. £^(Cstt> His Ibik «» ofatd did hn 
eaU,^cappcldMliisc«rtetatl. san Usnu />. C. 
111. 190 Let oople )w coad—rii, owcaitOhalhedmuOi 
o. Orgast-pkyimg. To coaiicct (two keya or 
keyboards) by meatta of a ooaplcr. Also Mr, 
(of a key or ki^board) To admit of this oonBexloii. 

sSap Crgam Spet/. ia Ciove Dkt. Mm U. sno/x Fednt 
to couple Swell to GrenL tBBs thtd. impowim llw 
Swell was coupled to the Gnat M amyJ, 
d. Mock. To comicct (tottway caniagis) by ft 
eouplinifi to cooneet (mo dfi\iiif-wfaaelt of m 
locomotive steam-englae) by ft couptboig^rod* 

1141 PetmyCycL X1}Cn49AmiwotMib7wlM6|st^ 
locomotive engine] were coupled togetlMr by couaecm 
rods. 1864 Timee Rt(p;K. 7 * 7 * Tnickh..«lted sSC 
ballast . . were coupled together and earned away by an 
engine. 1874 Kmairr Dkt, Meek, a v. Omeomptkig, ^ 
Europe the connection b mere intimate, the ears bdng 
coupled together 10 firmly as to prevent the Jar aa the cam 
oolltde or jerk apart in stopping or stattitii. 

1 8. To join in wedlock or sexual union. Ohs. 
a 1340 HAuroLx Pemiter xviU. 3 God til maahyod na 
Spouse til spouse w copild. x$7S Baaioim Brueo iv. 4s 
Dame mario^ wm conpiUyt in-to goddls bend with Walter 
Stewart off Scotland. i4p»-tgpe Jthrr. our Lmdyo tie 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled veto hyin. 
i4ftS Caxton St. tVess/r.%, I am coupled in matrimom So 
the sone of the suerlastyng kyog. BSfq CcnnfianAUi mmsdt 
X. 9 Let not raaa therfore put eminder Chat whtehOed haih 
coupled together. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer. Sokum Mmtrtm., 
If any man do allege any impediment why they may nut be 
I biiAica A. • * L* IB. 


promis’d to , 


If any man do allege any impediment why tt 
coupled together in matnmony, x6oe Suaw 
iii. 45 The vicar of the next village . . hath ^ 
couple vs. 1716 Swift Let. to Pope 97 Nov. ^9 To w 
in degrading a parsoa who couples all our neggars. , ,, 
FiBLDiNO lem Jems xviil ix, As eager fer her manwiia 
with looes as he had before been tocouple ber to BlIflL 
fb. To espouse, marry. Ohs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 19754 Clunestra at kiilce coupUt oaoiie 
This Enge^t, with jolite to hir iuste qtause. 

o. To pair (animals). 

1791 K. Bradley Wks. AW. 01 If a Sow of that Bread Is 
Coupled with a Boar of the Cloven-footed kind, a 1734 
FiELDiNo Fathers v. v, Wedding I directly 1 what, do you 
think )^ou are coupling some of your animals in the country t 
4 . ifUr. (for reji^. To unite with one of the o|>- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

ijBb Lanol. P. PL a. X. X53 To kepo ab oua from 
Caymes bat hei coupled not tojiedera. #1347 Sutauv 
Aeneid iv. 35 He that with me fimt oonpled toofce away 
My love with him. 1390 Shaka Mlds. In. tv. i. 145 Begin 
these wood birds but to couple now? 1664 Evclyn KmL 
Hart. (1799) 19A Furobh .. your Aviaries with BIxds be- 
' * mple. sdyt Mil 


fore they couple, sdyt Milton P. R. n. rSx. 1774 
Goldmi. Nat. Hist. (9776) IV. 96 IW (mblas) couple 
towards the approach of spring: 

4 i?. 596 Why^theu lei 


R. n. tSi. 

xuf Imbles) oouple 

^ Tbmnysob Petkms 

, ruy then let men couple at once with vrotves. 

6 . trans. To associate or bring together (persona) 
in pairs, or os companions or partners j f formerly 
also, to match or engage os opponents in a contest 
xjSa Lancl. P. PI. A. iv. 139 Clerksa h*t were confosaours 
coupled hem to-gedere Forte construe Us clause. 0x400 
Vwnine 4 Gaw. 3996 Thai saw never under the hevyn Two 
Knightes that war copied so evyn. e iftig Caxton Sonuet 
efAymm xvil. mb Or ever they Icfte eche other goo, whan 
mey were cowpled ones togyder [wrestling], tssi TiNiMiLn 
Acts ix. 96 He assayde to mle hym stlfe with the apcelles. 
1383 Stocebb Hitt. Civ. Warm Lowe C. ti. s8a, Ikon 
Montiew, as ha was coupled to the eneinii, was nalne with 
an Harquebouso shott. 8684 Orukt Atheist 4 k Whoa Che 
rest of the Company b coupled. iSee Woanew. Eceki, 
Softu. n. xxxiv. Latimer 4 Ridlsy, See Latimer and Ridlej 
in the might Of Faith etaxid oou^ed ibr a common flight I 
b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, or thfl 
like. 

136a Langi. P. Pt. A. XL 1x6 Ryd fork hi Rkhesso. .For 
3if>>u couple to to him, toClergiecomestou neuere. rs4js 
Hymns Vtsg, (1867) ae For euere loue coupUb god to man. 
1^ TiNOALa N. T. Prol., Ihe spyrite or gpd, whych . . 
copleth U8 to god. 1348 Hall Cams. 979 Although the 
bod yes of these noble personages. . were, .a ixmder sepeiated 
. .yet their hartes were knitte and coupled in one. 

t o. To couple frUndskip : a Latinism. To 
couple a skirmish (cf. to join battle). Ohs. 

9381 Wycuf Ecclus. xxxviL x, I franshipe oouplede [sgn 
Y haue coupUd frenschip). xjiflgSTocKEa jV^ACim Wesrres 
Lows C. II. 66 a, A skirmishe beganne to be ooimled 
betweene the Roiters of the Wood and the Roitem of ihe 
Enemie. 

6 . intr. To join or unite with onoffier os a com- 
panion, to come together or associate in poirt; 
t to engage (noM another) in a contest. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 39 b, Ther were none no hardy that 
durste. .cople with him. xgtf Hall Chron. x8a b. The quene 
beyng therof asserteined, detennined lo couple ff.#* join 
battle] with hym while hys power was small and hia^rde 
not cosae. S871 B. Tayloi Fastsii.'A'jgt II. L iii. » Tney 
crowding come, I see, already. Close ooupliag, or withdrawn 
unstendy. 

7. Irons. Of thing|s Immateiial : To oonneck 
conjoin, link (one with or to another, or HggMlrr). 
Properly of two things only. - 

o laM Leg. KotA 1059 purh >ec he wns 108 gpdd, hi hb 
cunde KupietvriS ure. mimeCureor M. x 8 Bo 4 u 2 ott} He., 
tot cuppiudimvr kind til his. side Langi. P.Pil A dl 438 
Cbigye an Conetise heo (Meedl couplek to-gsdere. iMft 
Bamoui Bruce 1. 136 The wrech:^ dome, Thatu cowplyt to 
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IbQle thyridome. ts>d Tikoauk i /V/. iif. 9 WhSIl they U- 
holde youre pure convenacioii coupled with feere. 
Hooker £cci. P^I, v. Ixvii. | to He hath coupled the vud- 
•tance of hie flesh and the substance of bread together. 
STay-iB Gav Fmhltt i. xU. 48 Avarice. .Must still be coupled 
with us carea 1^7 Emcison /figfr. Mtm, Afwifojjfnw wka 
(B^n) 1 . 34s A biblical plainnesst coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity. 01XOK TwffQmnu 111 . xiii. a. 57 

A man who coupled acts with worda 

b. To conjoin in thought or ipeech. 

0 ias5 Aner. Jt, 78 Isaie oeiefl hope dt silence, ft kupleS 
bo8e togederes. igBs J. Bell //aad^nit Ansut, Oa»r. 489 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledgc of Philo- 
sophers, and Oratours, 1751 Jortin Strm* (1771) IV. i. 5 
Theft and swearing are coupled together In the Prophet 
Zechariah. i8b6 South kv VituL Em, Anfl. 053 To this let 
me couple the Just complaint of. .Melchior Canus, i8d6 
Mna Riddell Km* /or iVtalth xxiii, 1 wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together. 

t Ocmpleable« o. Obj. [f. Coupub v. -abls.] 
That may be coupled. 

161s CoTGR., AccoupMU^ yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

tOou*ple-be:|rff*^> [f. Couflb (^.34- 
Bboqab.J a disreputable priest who made it his 
business to * couple ’ beggars or perform irregular 
marriages. 

170a Wilmtlmo Parish Rsg, In Earwakcr E, Ckeskirt I. 
pp Were lately married by a couple begeer. mg Swift 
Poems. RiddlitJRts Couple-Beggar in the J.Aind E'er Join'd 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. 1744 FauVsemer^s Jml. 6-9 
Oct in Lecky Eng. in 18/A C. (1876) II. 369 This last term 
a notorious couple beggar . . was excommunuxited . . by the 
Vicar-General of this aioceM,on account of his persisting in 
thjs scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the un- 
doing of many good families. 

Coupla-olauBe, Coupling of clauses ; a name 
given by Puttenham to the rhetorical figure Poly^ 
syndeton. 

1389 PuTTSNHAM Eng. PossU 111. xvL fArb.) 186 Another 
maner of construction which they called (PoUsinAstoH) we 
may call him the (catt 9 /e clanss) for that eucry clause is 
knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 

Couple-close. Also -oloaa. [app. f. F. 
couple + closed, shut.] 

1 . E/irr. A diminutive of the chevron, having one 
fourth of its breadth, borne in couples, and usually 
cotising a chevron. 

1S7R Hobmewbll A rmaris is A Copleclose mmte containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne but by 
payres. except there be a Cheuron betwerie twoo of them. 
1804 DoirrxLL Heraldry Hht. ^ Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 363 A 
chevron between two couple-closes sa. s866 Cusbans ftor. 
iv. 57 The term Cotising is applied indifferently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Couples-close. 

2 . A pair of rmters or couples in a roof. (See 
COUPLB sh. 8.) 

1849 J. Wkalr Diet. TormSt CouPU-closs, a pair of spars 
of a roof. 1I64 in Webster. 

Coupled (ko pUd), ///. a. [f. Couple ^ -bd.] 

1 . Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In Her . « Conjoined c. 

ct44e Promp. Parv 99 Cowplyd, ropnlahts. 159B Syl- 
vester Du Bartas 11. i. iv« 61^ Thou . . that things to come 
dona know Not by . . coupled points, nor flight of fotall 
Birda i6as Lady M. Wroth Urasua 361 The rest, .came 
coupled, Polarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc. 1709 
Watte Lyric PoemSt Adventurous Muso v, His verse 
suUime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 

Eng. Mech, 19 Mar. 579/a The coupled wheels [of 
a locomotive] were . . equally loaded. Six-wheeled coupled 
engines had from 5 tons to 6 tons on a wheel. 

D. Arch. Coupled columns', columna disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs. Coupled windows: windows placed 
side by side, forming a pair : cf. Couplet 3. 

1731 Bailey (vol. II) s. v. Column, Coupled Columns, 
are such ns are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals. 18x8-76 Gwilt 
Arckit. 1 067 The_ use of coupled columns and niches ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Arckit. 1 . 95 Coupled columns of 
nearly three feet diameter each, xftli Freeman Snhj. 
Vtniee xo8 A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
besuring date xasa 

o. Joined in marriage. 

1671 Essex Papers (Canraen) I. 38 After they have mar- 
ryed persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
loey were not legally manTed. 
t 2 . Built with couples or rafters, roofed. Obs. 
( 1 ^ Couple sb. 8.) 

xa8a Wveur Haggai i. 4 That ^e dwelle in housit coupUd 
with tymbre [Vulg. in domitus ^ueaHs\, 
d. In combination, aa welFcoupled, short-coupled : 
said of the joining of the back to the hind-quarters 
in horses, etc. Also in reference to roof-couples. 

1641 Bret Farm. Bks. (Surtees) zoo Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed. 1649 G. Daniel Trinnreh. Hen. y, 
ccUxxv, The vrell-rais’d Arch Of Honour I where noe Act 
of Fame misplac'c, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
lay'd Base. 1710 W, Gibson Diet Horses viii. (ed. 3) zao 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part durable on a journey. liaS Scott F. M, 
Perth viii, A strong black horse . . high -shouldered, atrong- 
Umbed, well-coupl^ and round-bsrrelled. 

H Erroneously for Cupolabd, having a enpota. 
s6ta G. Sandve Trap. 33 The Otuman Mauaolees. .built 
all of white marble, round in forme, coupled on the top. 
i6fa Sir T. Herbert 7 >wp. (1677) lao *Tis covered at top, 
arched and coupled after the mode of thoee oriental Coon- 
treys. 


tOraplftttMlt (kNyini&t). Ohs. Also 7 
ooopol-i oooplo-, ottpplo*. [a. OF. emplement ; 
see CoupLl v. and -jcbnt ; cf. aceouplement,] 

1 . The act of conpling or fact of being coupled 
together; union of rairi. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hem. IV/, an. 16. sab, By this con- 
Junccion and couplemtnt of matrimony. 1596 SrENBER 
Prvthal. vi. loy may you haue and gentle hearts content' 
Of your loues couplement. c t6oo Shake. Sonn. xxi. Mak- 
ing a ooopelment of praud compare With Suane and Moone, 
with earth and aeae rich gems, a 1670 Hackbt Abp. IVil- 
Hams 11. (1693) X40 He met with all sort of biain-sick fac- 
tions combined in one couplement. 

2 . The result of coupling, a. A couple, pair. 

1588 Shake L. L. L. v. il 53 S* I wish you the Mace of 

minde, most royall cuppiement. 1596 Spenexe F.Q. yt. v. 
fl4 And forth together rode, a comely couplement. 1816 
Southey Lay O/ Laureate, Dream 70 Anon two female 
forms. . Came side by side, a beauteous couplement- 
b. Of verses: A couplet or stanxa. 

*S 94 Carew Huarie'i Exam, limits (1616) 4a He made 
couplements of verses very well composed. 

8. Anything that couples together ; a coupling. 
i6ee F. Markham Bk. War iti. x. I 5 Ordnance ready 
mounted with all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (kn plu). [f. Couple v. + -eh.] 

1. One that couples ; spec, one whose business it 
is to couple railway carnages or trucks. 

iSSe Hulort, Coupler, eopuTaier. 1748 Smollett Red. 
Rand. xi. (1804) 58 No such creature a* you neither— no ten 
pound sneaker—no quality coupler. X774 Pennant Tour 
Scot, in 177a (1790) 1 1 05 Tho^e infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kiric. z88s Manth. Exam. 15 May 5/7 
Couplers fof railway carriages or trucks] . . expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2 . A thing that couples or links together, spec. 
a. In nn organ : A contrivance for connecting two 
manuals, or a manual with the pedals, or two keys 
an octave apart on the same keyboard, so that 
both can be played by a single motion. 

s668 Culprppbr ft Colr Barthol. Anat. 111. viii. 144 Tlie 
Orbicular Muscle only moves the upper Kye-lid, and doth 
but embrnre the lower, and knit it as a coupler. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVi. 400/1 These several part.s, or organs, when 
brought to,>ether by stops, called couplers, give to the keys 
of the great organ the command of every pipe in the instru- 
menu 1871 Pall Mall G. 09 Mar. 8 The organ . . is fitted 
with 135 stops and 3a couplers. 

b. (Seequot.) Also * Coupling. 

1874 Knioiit Diet. Meek., Coupler . . s. The ring which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called reins. 

Conplftrass ^kn pldres). rare. [f. prec. + -Esa.] 
A female coupler; a woman who brings couples 
together. 

X864 W. Bell in N. 4> Q. V. 448 These old witches were 
frequently bawds and coupleresses at Rome. 1885 K. F. Bur- 
ton 1001 Nights 1 . 338 note. So the Germ. * Kupplerinn a 
Coupleress. It is one of the many synonyms for a pimp. 

Couplet (kn plet). Also 7 oop-, cup-, oap> 
let), [a. F. couplet (136410 Godefroy) two pieces 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
verses riming together, stanza, etc., dim. of couple."] 

1. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp. when 
riming together and of the same length. 

xSBoS lONBV A rcadia H.), In singing some short coupleta 
whereto the one half beginning, the bther half should 
answer, a X649 op Hawth. Couv. fu. yonson Wka 

(z;rxi) aa5 It is all in couplets for he detested all other 
rhtmes. 1780 Tohnson L. P., Congreve Wks. HI. 171 
Except what relates to the stage, 1 know not that he has 
ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. x866 Rogers Agric, 4 Prtcee I. xxiv. 6x5 A popu- 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet. sHp Skrat 
Chaucer* s L. G. W. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
. .now famous as *the heroic couplet'. 

2 . gen A pair or couple ; in pi. « twins (quot. 
1834, noHce’Use : cf. triplets'). 

1601 Shake. Twel. N. in. iv. 41a Weel whisper ore a 
couplet or two of most sage sawea z6ob — Ham, v i. 310 
As patient as the female Doue, When that her golden 
Cupiet [Gy. couplets] are disclos'd. 1804 Miss Mitpord 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) x6i Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pretty * couplets ' apart 
8. Arch. A window of two lights. 

1844 Eccleeiolopsi III. 149 The church is lighted with 
four couplets and a half on each side. 1879 Scott 

Leef. Archil. I. 051 1 'he couplets, triplets, and more nume- 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4 . Music. Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the time of 
three. 

1876 in Stainer ft Barrett Did, Mus. Terms. 

1 6 . A coupling, link, or chain. Obs. rare^^. 
x6ex IMarston Pas^uil 4 Nath. 111. 105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of ineuitable destiny. 

6. attrib. and comb., aa couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense i ) ; t oouplet-harneaa, mail. 

x6o9 Holland A mm. Mareell. xxv. Hi. 064 A couple of 
Partbyans in couplet-hamcis (L. cataphradortim]. b666 
Drvdbn Ann. Mirah. Pref. Wka (Globe) 38 In this neces- 
sity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verse 
most easy. 1797-S8M G. Colman Br. Grins Laaient. viii, 
*Twere strange if they [dead poets] should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. 

Cou*plet, V. rnnetAvd. [f. the ab.] To couplet 
it \ to compose couplets. 

t74a Jarvis GsL^jr.iL nr. xvl.(D.X Methinki^ quoth Sancho, 
the thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 


can not be mam. Couplet it as much m your worship 
pleases, and Iwill sleep as much as 1 can. 

€^ovyliii|p‘ (hirplig), vd/. sb. Couple v. 4 

L Joming in couples, pairing; linking: see the vb, 
e 1340 H AMEOUt Prleu Tr. 34 Lufe propirly cs a full cup- 
pillynge of he lufande and h* lufed to-geoyre as Godd and 
a saule in-to ane. 1388 Wvclip r Chron. xxxiv. ix Treea to 
the ioymngis of the mldyng, and to the couoling of housis* 
cxgfi^ B^bcom Art. Chr.KeUg. Prayers 1x044) 463 In the 
coupling together of the Christian members. ia89P UTTEN- 
HAM Eng. Peosio tiL xix. (Arh) ass We vse sometimes to 
proceeds all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Termosdo iaLeysts b. Couplings in lawful! marriage. 
1700 Congreve Way of World 1. ii, Sir, there's such 


etoiMtcy rr luwuii; a a. 37 a u«ir awivi, vr wupuMn 

of means to ends. 1878 F. S. Williams Jutdl. Ratiw. fiss 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles* 

2 . The pairing oi the sexes ; sexual union, 
c 1400 A^l. Lou. 79 A gocMtly mariage, wilk be bodily 
doling performih- c XSS9 nARPSHRLP Dworce Hen. VIII 
(1878) 347 The fleshly ccmhnge which befora the sin of Adam 
was in marriage an orace or virtuous deed. 1677 Hale 
Print. Orig. Mast, il vii. X99 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. 

attrib. 1697 Dampier Vey. (1698. 1, vi. 160 Ihis wai their 
[turttes’] coupling-time. 

8. concr. Anything that couples, or is used to 
join toother. 0 

1549 C^VKRDALB Erasm. Par, Col. II. 6 Deriued into 
eucry member through the ioyntes and couplynges. x6tx 
Bible Ex. xxxvi. ix And he made loopes of blew, on the 
edge of one curtaine, from the seluedye in the coupling. 
X643 Lichtpoot Glean. Ex. (X648) 49 I bese two peeces are 
called couplings. 
t4. -c: C ouple jA I. Obs. 

1607 Topsbll Foury. Boasts (1673) 106 They take off their 
Dog couplinga i6m Lend. Gas. No 3354/4 A handsom 
young white Hound of the King’s.. slipt his Couplings, 
and run out of the Mewa 1695 Ibid. 3080/4 A.. Spaniel 
Dog. .a pair of Couplings about his Neck. 

1 6 . A rafter ; - Couple sb. 8. Obs. 

1577 B. Goocr HeresbacKs Hush. 11. (1586) xxo For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Elme. i6zx Bible 
0 Chron. xxxiv. xi 'limber for couplings, and to floore the 
housea 

6. in Machinery, etc. : The nam j of various con- 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machinery, esp. in order to transmit motion. A, 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to admit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure : they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, clutch coupling, etc. 

18x4 R. Buchanan Mill Work (i8») 4^7 It is .. often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. These 
connections are denominated couplinga 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. 

1887 Hall Caine Son Hagar 11 . iii. v. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had broken from their 
couplings and plunged on to the bank. 

o. tarriagC' building, {a) The connexion or 
joint upon which the lore-carriage turns or locks. 
(^) The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 
hind to the fore wheels. 

1874 in Knight Did. Mech. 
d. In an organ ; « Coupler. 

7 . Of a dog or other animal : see quot (Cf. 

Coupled 3.) 


1881 V. Shaw Bk. of E>eg 38 CouOlinn, the length or 
•pace between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hip-joints, or hucxle-bonea _ 7 'he term denotes the pro- 
portionate length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 
long in the couplings. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as coupling-ledge', ooup- 
Ung-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together ; ooup- 
ling - ohaiB, the chain which couples railway 
carriages, trucks, etc. ; ooupling-link (see quot.) ; 
ooapUng-pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874) ; oourling- 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wngon (cf. 6 c) ; ooupling-relna, the reins 
that couple a pair of horses together ; ooupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive engines; ooupllng-strap, a strap for 
linking animals together, used esp. with restive 
horses running in pairs. 

x8hR. Buchanan Mill Work (1823)413 Couplings which 
have no ^coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1831 N. Wood Railroads (X838) aoo The ^coupling or 
diuggine chains are fixed to these [springs]. i8gl Mech. 
Mag. LXIX. a8i It is well known how severely coupling 
chains snficr from, .sudden jerks, ifiga Seidel Or^n 9a 
Some call the eemshern a *couplingiiute. Ibid, 39 These 
ledges are callM *coupling-ledges..they are between the 
two parts of the slide. 1874 knight Did. Mech., ^Coupling- 
link, an open or split link for connecting two objectiu or 
forming a detachable section in a chain. Ibid,, *CoupiiHp 
pin (V^icle', A bolt which fiuitens the hind hounds to tlie 
coupling-pole, which is attached to the fore-gmtrs by the 
king-bolt. 1887 M. Roberts W, Avemue 039 He. .fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten Inches 
W...imd 1 ets drive at me. 17)94 W. Felton Carriagee 
(t 9 m) 1 1.X37 Tka^coupling reins, ^leh are what both horses 
are checked by, so as to turn one way, being fastened from the 
leinofonehoMtoihebittoftheotbef. sSkhDieKonaMad. 



oompoir* 

^i**^.***!!? W*!**«» ^ *• )M 4 »rf 49Mplinf«ifaii. 

iMb £t^, Ms^ tg Mir. 57^1 l*ht ^mpUag-rod* ? . wert 
made without bruim Oav Pmiprmit iti, Let hiM 

and hounds in •coupUng^trips units. ICuiomt I>M, 
Mtch.t u strap conosetsd to ihs off Ut^ring 

of tbs off hons, ihsocs through ths iMMr bit-ring, and 
loading l:^k to ths harness of ths nsar hons- with 

artillsiy borsss, and for isstivs horass In ordinary ssnwitt. 

OoupolA, -O, obs. a. CUPOUL. 

Coupon (h^’ppn, II kupoff). [a. F. empon^ in 
OF. colpon^ copim piece oat off, catting, whence 
the earUer Eng. CutPOH, cofpm, eoulpmn slice/ 
cat, piece (of meat, etc ). The Utter has come 
down to coupon, coupon, toopin in Sc., bat was 
obs. in English when coupon was reintrodneed 
from mod. French J 

A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
seriM are attached to, and form part of, certain 
original or principal certificates, in order that they 
may be severally detoched and given up as re- 
quired. 

a. Ons of a set of ceitificatss sttachsd to a bond running 


tickets issusd together, which entitle ths holder to wtain 
services renders in separateinstalmsnts, after each of which 
the corresponding coujmu is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
the prepayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel ex[^nses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the corresponding coupon at each stage w 
his tour. The name and ^stem of Cou^ns was introduced 
by the late Mr. Thomas Cook in 2864. 

a. s8sa Cohen ComptHdium 0/ FUtanct 19 These afa,ooo 
rentes [of the City of Paris] are made to bearer, and divided 
in coHpotts of aso francs each. 183S Stock Rxch* QPtcUU 
List Oct. 38 Spanish Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated . . 
Ditto ex Coupons. 1B39 J. T. Wilkinson £aw of Public 
Funds a 16 -7 Dividends on Russian bonds., are payable 
half-yearly, .on presenting the dividend-warrants 

..and on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the coupons. 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Afusr.n.v., In the United States, the 
certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coupons^ which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates. 1874 Act 37-8 Viet. c. 3 9 s The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivery. 

b. 18S4 Cook's Excursionist as Apr. iSuppj.*, The [rail- 
wsw] tickets are.. in the shape of small books of coupons. 
1868 Ibid. X July, The Hotel accommodation coupons., con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 

Hence Ooupo'imed pp/. a,, bearing coupons, 
having coupons attached. 

s 83 i EcAo a8 June x/i Promissory notes, with or without 
coupons, orcouponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
issued for sums of Rs. 500. 

Coupul(l, obs. f. Couple. 

Coupulo, obs. f Cupola. 

Conpnre (k«piQ* j). [a. F. coupure, in OF. 
copeiirOf coupeiire cutting, f. couper to cut : see 
-unE.] Mil. A ditch or trench ; esp. one dug by 
the besiei^ed for purposes of defence, b. Fortif. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-entrant 
angle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler Mil. Encycl.). 

1710 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857I VI. 630 The besiegers 
made too deep coupure.s to drain the inundations. 1714 
Lond. Gnt, Mo. saSVza They carried all the Coupure 
which was behind the Monastry. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. XV. ii, Making coupures (trenches or sunk barricades) in 
the streets. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 138/1 Portions 
of the faces, .are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupuve. 

Coupy : see Coupfi {Hor,). 

Coupylvl, obs f. Couple. 

Coup, obs. f. Cover, Cower. 

Couraoh, var. of Cubraoh. 

Courage (ku red^), sh. Forms ; 4-7 oorage, 
ourage, (4 6 oorrage, 5 ourag, ooreage, 6 our- 
rage, cotirra(d)ge, 7 oorege), 5- courage. 
[ME. coragCy a. OF. coragtg, cura^e^ later courage 
Pr. and Cat coratgc^ Sp. cora^y It. coraggiOf a 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
*cor(iticumf f. cor heart. Cf. the parallel wtaticum 
from utat-em (Age) ; and see -age.] 
tl. The heart as the seat of feeling, thought, 
etc. ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature. Obs^ 
cxyata K. Alls. 3359 Archelaus, of proud oorag^ rijSS 
Chaucer Prol. 1 1 Smale fowles maken melodic. .So priketh 
hem nature in here conq^es, c 1430 /V^r. Lyf Manhode 1. 
xxxiii. * 1869) ao What thinkest in thi corage f c 1430 Siam 
Puer 5 To all nurture tlil corue to enclyne. c igoe ICni. 
Curtesy 407 in Ritson bfet. Rom, III. axi In his couram 
he was full sad. 1393 Shake. 3 Hm. ri, 11. ii. 57 This 
•oft courage makes your Followers faint. 1836 Devmm. of 
H AWTH. irtno Wks. (17x1) x6s Men's courages were growing 
hot, their hatred kindled. spSp B. Harris Parivats Iron 
Ago 41 The Spaniards . . atta»ed it with all the force and 
maistry the greatest courages were able to invent. 

t b. tramf. Of a plant. Obi, (Cf. * To bring a 
thing into good heart,*) 

cs4ao Palladius on Nusb, xt. 90 In this courage Hem 
forto graflb is goods. 

t o. Applied to a person t cf. epirit, Obs, 

•siSi T. Hoav tr. Casiiglhnds Court^(Myfy) VJ b, The 
prowes of those diuine courages [vis. Morqueise of Mantua, 
etc.]. 1847 W. BaoWNE Polex. 11. 197 These two great 


loss 

eew^ bdw iMt, md fidimnd b,. .«dt comftaktf 
the nest resetuta pirates. 

t8. What is in one*i mind or thoqpfhts, wfant 
one iff thinking of or intendiug ; intention, purpose t 
desire or indination, Obs, (CC *To sp^ one^e 
mind\ ^ to tell aU one’s heart \) 

CMSno S^ ■W’. (W.) 0446 Lo her, sire, a Kiel page I 
ThMMhal sei the thi cori^ rigMCKAUCBa^ervA. 7*. 
10 Swich a greet corage Hidde this knygbt to been a 
wedded man. 1484 Caxton Ckloalry 7 Fayr frond what U 
mr eonge or ebtent 4 iS 8 S Ln. BcaMoas Arth. Lyt, 
Bryt (1814) t77 Ye msystcr dysoouered to her all bis 
counm, how that he loued her. 1M7 Noitm tr. GseesmroPs 
Diatf Pr, 93 b/i The romaines had a great corage to 
conqiMre straunge realmes. 1588 Orafton Chron, II. 


ootmAomoOE. 


l/oes Com, Law xxtt. 8x The law. .shall . .make construc- 
tion that my minde and courage is not to enter into the 
greater bond for any menace. 

tS. Spirit, liveliness, lustiness, vigour, vital 
force or energy ; diso Jig, Obs, 
a 1498 Warxw. Ckron, (Camden) a Thel . . were greved with 
colds and rayne, that thei hade no corsage to fegut, 

Jewel Bif, Apot, (i6ti> 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 
Pride, Auarice, and Lechery are in their greatest Courage. 
1630 R, Jidinson't Kingd. 4 Commw. 340 They have horses 
of excellent courage. 1709 Lond, Gao, No. 4x83/4 A Ches* 
nut Mate, .of great Courage. 

tb. Anger, wrath; o. Haughtiness, pride; d. 
Confidence, boldness. Obs, 

cx^CHAUcaa KnUs T, (Harl.)x»4 The hunt[e] strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
FiijbftShel became.. so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete leuerence as she ought. 

Grafton Ckron. 1 1 . a8 (Every man crj'ed and besought 
the king to have mercy . . for pods sake refraine your courage, 
3’e have the name of sovereigne noble . esse. 1390 Spensrr 
F. Q, 111. X. 30 Trompart.. Besought him his great corage 
to appease. And paitlcm simple man. 1608 Middleton 
Trick to catch i. 1, 1 will. . set so good a courage on my 
state, That 1 will be believed. 

1 0 . -Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Obs, 
1341 Barnes iVks, (1573^ 339/1 By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of aourage, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
1377 B. Gooob Heresbach's Husb. in. <1586) 129 If the Bull 
b« not lusty enough about his businesse. .his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. x6o6 O. W[oodcockr] tr. 
Justin ih Darius horse, .by reason of the courage had to 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. 16x3 Crooke Body of 
Man 45 If they be taken away, the iolUty and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 

4 . That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking; biavery, 
boldness, valour. 

>378 Barsour Bruco v, aoS A knycht off gret corage.. 
That tbaim comfort with all hys mycht. x^bo Wvcuf Isa, 
XXXV. J Seith see of litil corage, taketh coumfort. S307 
HooKsa EccL Pol. v. Ixv. | 10 The faith of Christ, .armetn 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 108 Courage never to submit or yield. 1783 Watson 
Philip III (X7931 11 . V. 99 He pouessed .. the virtues of 
political and martial courage, xm Thirlwall Groect IV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himseirby his courage and pru- 
dence to the throne. X84X-4 Emerson £»., Lavs wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 75 Courage to defy the world. 1887 T. Fowler 
Princ, Mor. 11. i. a^ We speak of a man’s courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
susuining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right In this appli- 
cation the term is often qualifi«i as Moral Courage, /bid, 
as Courage in the original sense of the term [the readiness 
to face physical dangers], that is, Physical Courage, 
fb. Formerly also in pi. in reference to a 
number of persons. fCf. hearts.) Obs. 

X543 Raynolo Byrth Mankyndo D a The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
x6oa Knolles Hist, Turks (x6ai) 1191 Every man . . gave 
God the praise, for taking away the Turkes courages. 1673 
Shadwbll iii. If danger cou'd our courages remove. 
1897 Dbydbn Virg. Mneid v. 'x8o6) III. 107 Their drooping 
courages he cheer’d. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 98 Un- 
daunted are their courages, Right Cossacks in their forages. 

o. (with a and /A) A kind or species of 
coura^ ; an instance of courage, rare, 
s888 Tupfer My L{fe as Author 9a But there is nothing 
like flight : it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. 1888 Wolselby in .SVsf. Rev. 4 Aug. 136/1 
As for Charles Gordon, be had all the courages— the courage 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. 

d. Fhrases, as To take courage, be of good c. 
(obs. or arch.), pluck up c., lose c,, etc. Dsttch 
courages bravery induced by drinking {colloq.). The 
courage of ones convictions or opinions [F. lit 
courage do son opinion, cited 1864] : courage in 
action equal to the coura^ousness of one’s opinion ; 
conrage to act contistcDriy with one's opinions. 

c 149a Caxton Blamhardyn xlL (xSgo) 154 Bycause they 
sholde take a better corage for the persone & sight of her. 
>338 CovBRDAi.B X Ckron. xtx. 13 Take a good corage 
vnto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. s8sx Bible 
Josh, i. 9 Be strong, and of a good courage. — a Ckron. 
XV. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable 
idoles. 1718 Ado. Cepi. R. Boyle 4a, 1 pluck'd up coarse 
enough to sneak to her. x8a8 Scott IVoodst, xli. Laying 
ill a store of what is called Dutch Courage. 184X Lane 
Arab, Hts, 1 . X04 He took courage and entered. 1873 H. 
SrENom Stud, Soeioi. viii, t88 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the circulation, produces * Dutch courage . ilM 
Huxlby Physiogr. Pref, 8, I ne%’er could mu^r up the 
courage .. to underuke the business. 1878 Mooley 
Diderot II. IS He isone of Swift's Yahoos, with the courage 
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% As 80 exd«m8tioa : -iTulwcoaficel Ctwer 
apt 

1398 SifAit8i_Ar##«i. V, rr. I- m 
iii|GoWFvE Insvehtimm^f But am 1 nmought 

the miisc replied- i8|83 TmiMvuON Ji^ 0^ ni» 

noM* heart at stxMia 1 

’tS. T* tht tmne* 4^1 •» M to twdeea or 
incieue the eonrun oC to the chcotim||«ment ipC 

VIII, c. X Many clerket qottulctt were, .sufikied to make 
their puigicions, to the greate corage of fuyU dceie. Ste 
Vulg. Err. Cons. 5 To the cowacdim of thesMstves^ or the 
couiM of their enemies. . 

tCwnnuf*, «. Oh. WWW-., IL pree. eLJ 
* Stoat ' of body. Hence t OouMffmnMtB. 

rx44o Promb, Paro. 9a Corage or craske, crwime$ comgb' 
osus. Ibid., Gorageneise or oraskeiiess, cemseitmdo, 
iOQJVXmgBt V, Obs, Also 0OS<r)8ff8e 

S f. CoUBAQB sb . : perh. partly aphetic (la Sog. or 
LF.) for acorage, OF. acotager i see AcootraailE 
(the Eng. examples of which are however late}.] 
ffYxnr. Enooubaoe. (Vety common in xdthc.) 
X470-8S Malosy Artknr vu. xv, Ye must courage yoor^ 
aeff or els ye ben al shente. X479 Earl Rivxiia iCaxton) 
Dictss zx b, And corj^e them the more to leme. tgja 
CovEsoALs Has. iv. 8 *niey. .corage them in their wicked^ 


. them the more to leme. 

ley. .corage them in their wli 

1588 J. Hbvwood Spidor^ F, Ixxviii. 91 He comged 
them to stand. x8x4 T. Adams Devils Bauguoi ip Con- 
secrate and couraee your hands and voyces to the vasia- 
tion of Jericho-wails. 

Hence Oon'ragtng vbi, sb, and ppl, a. 

>548 Bbihklow Cempl. viii (1874) Rs It Is a great oorag- 
yng to hym to troAila bis neyhW. I870 Ascham ScMsm, 
(Aril. I 36 He lacketh teaching, he la(^eth cotaging. i8si 
Bbaum. & Fl. KfU , Bum, Pestle Ind., A couraging part 
t ConTftgiablSf a, Obs, [f. Courage 
-ABLE. 1 . Abound!^ in courage, courageous- 
s68p Hickbrinoill Certm.Monger sS Oh poor English I 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most eoura^ble 
and best Hearts. sSm W. Fseke SsL Ess, exxIv. 014 A 
Courageable Enemy is iHitter than a Bastard Friend. 
Conraffed (krr6dj$d), a, [C Courage sh, 4 
-ED Raving or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb., as high-couraged, 
sS4e Hyrdb tr. Vivsd Instr. Chr, Worn, il v. (K.), He who 
. .is most hke stoniadced vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged. 
1983 Stanvhuist Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 60 Courragiid He^or. 
xSea Bacon Henry F 7 /, WIul (Bohn) 436 As commonly the 
captains of oommotiont are but halfoouraged men. sEaa 
Fonblanque Eng. under j Admin, (1851) IL so High- 
couraged cattle. xSax Sir W. Haroourt In Soot. Loaderth 
Sept. 5 A high-minoed, hifl^-souled, hlgh-oouraged party 
who believe m their own principles. 

OonrsffslsM (kwrtdgltoX «. [f. Codbaoi 

si. + •LEW.] Without courara. 

>993 Munoay Dtf. Centrmries Bs Some . . •trength-lesse, 
courage-Usse, or councel-lesse creature. XSSE Grbnewev 
Taciiui Ann, 11. v. 39 Arminlus being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bluing wound, et 1849 
Drumm. of Hawth* Wks. (17x1) 39 Re was courage- 

less in war, and base lo peace. 

t Oon'ratfemeat. Obs, [f. Courage v, 4 

-MENT.] -> EnOOURAGEVBNT. 

x8o 3 jr. Davies Mierocosmos Wks. (Gromit^ 8s (D.) From 
Sov'raigne’s wesknesse taking coura^ment T* assault their 
gates. 

CemragBOU {klkP-dipa), a. Forms: 3-5 
oorageus, ooraioug(6, (f j), 4 koralous, oora- 
iowsy ooragoua, oomgoous, 4-6 oorageoua(Ot 
5-6 our-, ourragiouo, ooraglouae, ooragyoua, 
5-7 oora^ona, 6 oourisgiouso, 6-8 oouragious, 
5- oourageoYia. [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
•os, corageus, later eourageux, f. corage, courage 
Courage ; see -ous. Cf. It. coraggiosoT] 

L Having courage, full of courage ; brave, fear- 
less, valiant 

xe97 R. Glouc. (x 7S4^ 359 Harald, a man wyb grete heita 
corageus ynou. ctm trill, Palsme 331$ So ooraiout a 
conteuaunce hat kudTkniu hadde. e xajle -$cV Fsrmsnb, 438 
Hym dredek noWng of 01 yuer..For he was strong ft 
coraious. e 1440 Gesserydes 0093 A niyghti prince in armys 
corageus, xttj Lo. BEaNERS Frolss, 1 . clxlv. 403 The 
prince of Wales. . was coragious, and cruell as a lyou. x8>i 
StsLE Josh, 1 , 7 Bee thou strong, and very OQurngeous. 
- • ' inmlnlcaU 

Smollett 


163s Lituoow Trasf. iv. 145 He was . . of a tarn 


we ought to expect to find, .the most courageous of men of 
science. 

1 2 . Desirous, eager (Jo do something). Obs, 

c xa90 S, Eng, Log, I. 479/'fio7 To when hire stat euerw 
echdrihe waswelcoraioua f 1400 /fsMLffstf 44x6 Whanne 
..traitours .. To noyen me be so coragious. 

Alexander 1893 Made vs corageous and Icene 
gold to uyiL 

f 8. Full of virile force ; lively, lusty, vigorous. 

CX3B8 Chaucer Para, T , (xi conpleodon is so oora* 
geous that be miy nat fomera, 1941 Hall Ckron, xTfib, 
The erle of Marche beyng lusty, and in the Eoura of his 
coragious yought [wyouthL >9 ^ Gooqb HerubacEs 
Hu^ (X580) ni. xt6 b, They feede them [Etalliont] lustely, 
to make them more coragious, for tha lustier they be the 
better coultes they bring. 



COURAOBOU8LY. 


OOITBOUX. 


Oonvaifeonsly adv. [£ prec. 

•f -LT S.J in a coimiwouf maiiDer ; with courage ; 
valiantly! bravely, bddly, fearlcasly. 

(477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoo)Z7&-/«#si Exorte iby pec^e as 
cottrageousely as thou can. ^ tfsoilfr/as/sMrxxiv, i76[lbey] 
coorae^ously rans vpon beire cncmyss. 1576 Flemino 
pMpl. Ej^t. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was. that be so 
oonragioesly attempted. « 1671 Wooi> Lift <1846) x ia Then 
Holio«ray..n^utred of them a dmi ss i on.. which the relloen 
did all coragioosly denie. 1700 Ww J. tr. Bruytit 
Levant x\, 43 Martyrs who so courageously laid oown thim 
lives in the Defence of the Faith, 1149 Maa A. Kerr 
Hut. ServM 315 The Servians, .delcoded themselves most 
courageously, 

Coiira;gMimasE. [f- ai prec. -i- -nim.] 
The quality of being coorageoui ; valour, bravery, 
boldneif, courage. 

1494 Farvan Chran. vii. ccxxxvi. 973 He was of . . great 
ccmrageousnes. 1345 Ascham 7 'axapA, (Arh.) 35 Labour 
prepareth the body to hardnesse, the mind to conragious* 
nestte. i6e|g Camoen Eemt. (1637) eoa True valour and man* 
fall couragiousnesse. 

tOoxiragle. OAs, rare. Also oourragla. By- 
form of COUBAOS. 

sggd Aurelia A Jtai. Cv, With great and vertuous 
oouragie* Hid. D viij, With a liey myndede courragie. 

Couragio, obs. variant of Cobaqoio, assimilated 
in spelling to eeurage. 

idog Tryail Chev. v. it. in Bullen O, PI. HI. 344 Couragio, 
my hearts I S. George for the Honour of England 1 
Oonranti a. and Also 4-6 oorant. [a. F. 
cemranl, OF, also eura/tl, earant L. curreni’etn 
running.] 

A. adj. f a. Running ; early form of Cubbekt 

a. q. V. 

D. Her, Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running. (Formerly also cut rent.) 

lysy Bailey If, Caundmt [in Heraldry]^ running, as a 
Auck camrmui. 1884 Boutell Haretldry Hist. 4 Paf. xvii. 
ade Three greyhounds courant in pale. 1886 Miss Yomgb 
Armourer* tPretUiCtt 39 Crest, a buck Courant 
t B. sb^ A running-string ; see quot Obs. 

^1 Hollawo Plinp XIX. i. (zdya) II. 3 A .. net .. together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, ronning along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out 

Coimat (kMrse*nt\ sb.^ Also 7 oox«iit(e, 
oomnt. [a. F. ceurant nmner, subst. use of 
etmrant running, posting (Cotgr.). With sense a 
cf. Du. krant (from koranf) gazette, newspaper.] 

1 1 . F An express (messenger or message^ Obs. 
ida4 Capt. Smith f^lnHuia (1629) x6S A Corante was 
granted against Matter Deputy Farrar, and . others . . to 
plead their causes before, .the Lords of his Maiesties Priuy 
Councell. 1631 B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
^s/z For his relations, Corants, avisos, corre^ndences 
With this ambassador, and tiiat agent I s64a Strangling 
Gt. Turk in liarL Mite. (Malh.) V. 190 Shameless reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
foreign parts, sysy W, Mather Yng. Alan’s Com/. 96 
Courant, a Messenger. 

2 . A paper containing news ; a published news- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only in names of news- 
papers, ei«p. in .Scotland and northern counties.) 

SMI Bp. iL King Semton 59 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
s6a6 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 599 The 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazettes, 
pasqulU, and the like, swarm to abundantly^ a 1637 B. 
JOHaoM Underwoods Ixi. YuLan, The weekly courants 
with Paul's seal; and all Th’ admired discourses of the 
prophet Ball. 164a Huwell Eor Trav. (Arb.) vj Ibcre 
are in Paris every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed . . which with the Gaxetsand Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly. 1774 Foots Cemeners 
I. Wks. 1799 II. 146 Journals, chronicles, morning and 
evening posts, and courants. 

Courant, sb,^ : see Coubaktb. 

Ctonrant, oavantt V. Obs. or dial [f, next.] 

1 1 . ittir. To dance a courantc. Obs. 
i6b5 Lisle Du Bartas, Hoe 73 The neighbour hillocks 
leiqit, and woods rejoyced round, Carranting, as it were, at 
her sweet voice's sound. 

2 . To run or race about, dial. 


1800 F. Leighton Let. Z7 Feb. to % Boucher (MS.\ To 
the list of Shropshire words you may add * Couranting ', 
i.e. begging com about the country on St. Thomas’s day. 
■•55 Kingsley iVestw. Hoxxx. <D.*, ‘If everybody’s c. mint- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody '11 find 
nothing.* t^Fj^Skrofsh. Word.bk., Couranting, going about 
from place to place gossiping and carrying news. 

Conxantev oonmt (kura-fit, ki^rant). Also 
7-90orant, 8 ourraiit,oorrant,(oourauut). [a. V, 
eourante in same sente, lit * running (dance) from 
eaurattl, ‘ante, pr. pple, of ctfurtr to run. In 
I7tlic. usually corant, and Corakto, q.v. ; in 
iSth c. conformed to the French, and in this form 
alone now used as a musical term.] 

1 . A kind of dance formerly in tootc, charac- 
terized by a running or gliding step (as distinguished 
from leapingX 

xeBB Sia E. Hoby tr. Capets Truth 4 Lying xi. 39 The 
Voltes, courantes, and vyolent daunses proceede from furie. 
[1396 Davies Orchetsira Ixix, What shall I name tliose 
encrent travases, That on a triple dacM foot do run CIom 
by Che ground, with sliding possMas, Wherein that dancer 
greatestmaiae hath won, \lmich with best order can all orders 
aimn : For everywhere he wantonly must range. And turn 
and wind with unexpected change.) 1397 Mosley Introd. 


1086 

Mus, iftz The voUe ridngand lea|dng, theeooranCe tranldag 
and running, .The courant bath twiee so much in ast r ai ne , 
as the Enguah country dauoce. 1676 ETMEaBOOB Msus 4^ 
Mode IV. i, 1 am fit for NtNhing but low danciiw now, a 
Corant, a Roreb, Or a Minnubt. axtoi Sedley GruuMtr 
iiL L L, You. would have a mve, serious danoe. perhapst 
G. Yes, a serious one. .i«. Well, the oourante, the faocane, 
the aarabande. 1746 Eliza Heywooiz Female Sfeet. (1748) 
IV. 304 She . . swam round the room, at if leading up a 
couranL c 1817 Hoco Tales 4 Sk. V. 10 He dreameo of the 
reel, the jig, . . and the corant. 

aitrib. 1087 Dsyden Maiden Q. v, i, I can. .walk with a 
courant slur. 

2 . Mus. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar constniclion ; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Suite. 

1597 [see x;|^ 1674 P1.AYFORD Shill Mus. Pref. 9 Our late 

solemn Mustek is now jostled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. i6m Holdei Treat. 
Harmony^ lx. 1x731) 151 The Kinds of Air.. as, Almond, 
Corant, Jigg, etc. 1880 Pkout in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 470 
As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande. with which in its character it is strongly contrasted. 

8. (dial A running or careering al>out. 

1793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousittd 1. Wks. z8ia 1. 176 All 
her wfld Couraunts in fields of clover. 1863 K. Hunt Pof. 
Rom. IV. Eng. Ser. 11. 044 By a courant with the boys, they 
mean a game of running roini^ 

t Courant ee*r. Obs. [f. Coubantj ^.2 4--£eb.] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

>733 RertolutioH Polit. vii. ii The Haerlem and Amsterdam 
Couranteers should make a dismal Story of it. Z734-:S in 
The Bookworm (z88o) 86, I solemnly protest to you (in the 
words of an honouraole couranteer). 

t Conra'n'ber. Obs. ? A pamphleteer. 

t68s Relig. Clerici 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblcrs are Preachers and 
Couranters. 

Oouranto, obs. f. Coramto. 

II Conrap (kz/s rfip). fad. west. Ind. vernacular 
khurup a kind of herpes; cf. Mahratl kharpadt 
scale or scab, kharaptte to scratch ; Skr. kshur to 
scratch.] ‘Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions * {Syd. 
Soc, Lex.'s. 

Z708 PHiLLira, Courap, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or King-worm. 1811 Hoohkr Diet , Courap, 
a distemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a peipetual itching and discharge 
of matter. It is hemes on the axilla, groms, breast, and 
face. 1868 Hoblyn Diet. Terms Med. 178 Courap, a form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
tlie term scabies Indica. 

Couratour, obs. f. Citwatob. 

Conrbaril (kuoubkril). [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Hynumva 
Courbaril (N. O. Leguminos»\ a common tree of 
tropical »South America ; also the resin obtained 
from it (called aKo Anim6). 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Hymensea, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, fir.st described by Plumier under 
the name of courbanl, (8s8 Webbtpr, Courbaril, gum 
anime, which flows from the Hymensea. .used for varnish- 
ing. xBsn Th. Russ tr. Humboldt's Trav. 1 vi. srfi The 
orchideae, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single courbaril, or American fig-tree. 

CourbaBh : see Kuorbasu. 

tOourbafA. Obs. Alsooorbe. \jx.Y.conrbe, 
in OF. corbe ( - Pr. and Cat corb, Sp. and It. corvo) 
L. eurv-us bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked. 

>395 Gower Conf. 1. 99 Her necke is short, her shulders 
courbe. ^1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Matthode w. Ivi. (1869) 003 
Courbe and impotent j wole make )>ce with I'e grete strokes 
j shal giue bee. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
thy corbe shoulder it [ihy head] leanes ainisse. 
b. Comb , as cottrbe-backed aclj. 

sA8o Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. xvi. An olde lytil man, pale 
and courbacked. 1484 — Esope ij, He had a grete hede. . 
corbe-backed, grete Icgges and large feet. 

t Courbe, eh. Obs. [a. t . courbe, subst. use of 
the adj. : see proc. The modem form is Curb, 
under which the surviving senses will be found.] 

1 . A crook, a bump. 

>393 Gowre Con/. II. zs9 Vulcanus, of whome I spake, 
He had a courbe upon the back. 

2 . A swelling on the back of a horse's bock: 
see Curb sb. 

t Courbe, ooiirb, V. Obs. Also 5 kourbe. 

t a. F. courbcri-^h. citfTtdreXQ bend : see CuitVB v. 
n modern Eng. the form is Curb, but the follow- 
ing senses are associated with the earlier form.] 

1 . intr. To curve, bend, bow. 

>377 Langu P. pi. B. 11. 1, I courbed on my knees and 
cryea hir of grace, zdos Siiaks. Ham. iii. iv, 155 Vertue it 
selfe of Vice must pardon begge, Yea courb and woe, for 
leaue to do him good. 

2 . trans. To bend, bow. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. He thrugh whom al h 
wrong kourbed. i(M4 Evelyn Sylva 4X Sallys may also be 
pitmagated like Vines, by courbhig, and bowing them in 
Arenes, 1814 Carv Dante ((miandoK ed.) v 38 So courb'd to 
earth, beneath their heavy teems Of torment stoop they. 

8. See Curb ti. 

tCovrbadf ppl a. Obs. Also 5 ooorbed, 
7 oorbed. [f. prec. + -Bn.] Bowed, bent, crooked. 

Lydg. Mirs, Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 Som man 
Goori^d, som man goth uprUue. 1383 Golding Ovid's 


Met. m. (iMj) 77 Medon. .having lest his fermer sha|ka did 
take a courbed backa. a sSxBJ. Davibb JSgisguss U77SI »4 
So oorbed eldeacoeyes l^tha surauetry. 

Oourber, obs. f. Cqriibii, hooker. 

II Co'orb^tto (ksfrbfi). [F. eourbetie, ad. 
It carvedia * a coruet, a sault, a prancing or con* 
thmall dancing of a horse ’ (Florio).] » Curvit. 

a 1648 Ld. HESBBaT Life (z886) 74, A deimvolte with coni^ 
bettea . . may be uaeftil in a fight or mSlde. xfiai Soott 
Petteril vii, The horse made a courbette, and brought tha 
foil weight of bis chest against the counter of the other. 

Oourohe, Couronie, obs. ff. Cuboh. 
Courohef^e, -er, obs. if. Kbbcbibf, Kbbcbxr. 
Oourohie, Coui^ obs. ff. Cubtsy, Cuud. 
Oouro, Ooureour, obs. ff. Cowbb, Cdbriib. 
Oourey, Courfeu, obs. fif. Cubby v., Cubitxw. 
Couri, Courie : see Cowbix, Cubby v. 
Courier (ku'ridj, kfis'riai). Forms; a.4ou* 
TovLX, oorour, 4-5 ourrour(e, 5 -owre, -ur, oor- 
ronr(e, oourrour, 6 ourrar, ooursT, 6-7 ourror, 
-er, 7 oourror. fi. 6-7 ourrior, 6-8 -ier, 7 -eour, 
7-8 oouzrier, 7- oonrier. [Here are combined 
two words ; (i) ME. cormr, ffrrrewr OF. corcor^ 
F. coureur runner Pr. and Sp. corredor, It. corri* 
dh/v:— late h. curnldr-em^ f. currSre to run; (3) 
courier, i6th c. F. courier, F. cmrrier, ad. It. cor^ 
riere, in med.L. currerius a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f. It. corre, L. currfre. The two 
words remain distinct in French ; but in Eng. the 
earlier word, which by the z6th c. had the forms 
curror, currer, coalesced with the later tinder the 
forms currior, cutTter, in the 17 th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as courier.^ 

1 . A running messenger; a messenger sent in 
haste. 

e. i38e WvcLiE 9 Chron. xxx. 6 Curonrs wenten with 
letters. — yer. ii. 33 A li^t corour [xjBfi swifte rennerek 
X39B Trbviba Barth. Ds P. R. viii. xv. 11495) 391 Mercurius 
is callyd in fablei the currour of uoddes c 14x0 Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.), xv dayeii iournes of a comjn 
currour [ed. renner). Caxton Pans 4 K ( x868) 55 
He delyuerd hU letter to a cuurrour. 1530 Palsgr. azt/a 
Currar, a man that rouueth, curres^r. 1558 Graptoh 
Chron, Bai He was the common currer and dailie mes- 
senger betwene them. x6oo Heyivood Brit. Vfoyx.xuL 
929 A winged Curror. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ui, 60/x 
The Currour at Arms, or i*'oot Meftsengers of Arms. 

p. >563-87 Fuxx A. 4 M. (i6i]4< ill. 449 If his Lord 
Ambassjtdour would write by that Currior. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. x (1599' 434 Pope sent to him dayiy curriers 
and posteR. s6ko Holland Camden's Brit, 11. ia6 Spying 
agents and curreourH. 1670 Cotton Es/rmon 11. vii. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next morning. 
svxB Freethinker No. e;. 189 A Cuurrier or a Running- 
Footman. 1797 A. Hamiiton NervAec. E, Ind. I xiii. 149 
'I'hosc Curriers are called Dog Chouckies. sSx^ Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disf Xtl 939, I will write to hu Lordship 
by the next Courier. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 580 The 
. .couriers who had arrived from the West. 
t2. Mil A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher. Obs. Cf. Avant-coubieb. 

1593 Ld. Bernees Froiss, I . xlvii. 67 They met with a xxv. 
currours of the frenchnien. 1348 lx mjl Chron. 220 Kyng 
F^d ward, .dispatched certayn currers on light horses. 1398 
Hakluyt Voy. J. si They [the 'I'artarK] liauc 60000 Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light lioises. . will in the space of 
one night gallop three dayes lourney. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
iVars 1. xHii, Most fit for scouts and currers, to descry. 


8. A servant employed by a tmvelier or tiavelling 
party on the continent, having the duty of making 
all the arrangements connected wilh the journey. 

Orig. (BA still in F. courrit'r\ a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and arrange for accommodation at the inns. 

1770 Ann. Reg. 106 Naples. The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thuriiaay last, and hin courier, a Piedmontese. i8ao 
ibid. 976 Bartolomeo liergami was taken into her majesty's 
iiervice as courier. 1838 Afurray's Handbk. N. Gertn. p. xxi, 
A courier, .is a most useful person. HU duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 
poBt-horaes on tliose routes where horses are scarce. 1867 
Miss Bradpon Run to Earth III. i. t The door was opened 
Ue. . Paulina's confidential courier and butler. 

4 . A fi equent title of newspapers, as The Liver- 
pool Courier. [So F. Coumer.] 

1798 Canning ft Fkerk in Anti-yacobin xxxvL (1859) 915 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition's Evening Post. 

Hence (nonce- wds.) 0on*rl9xliig vbl. sb. OonT- 
ierisli a„ characteristic of a courier. 

1807 Sir K. Wilson yml. in Li/eirZ^) II. viii. 386, 1 have 
done with couriering if a soldier can fix a resolution. 1879 
Sala Parts Herself Again (ed 4) II. 36 Using in his cour- 
lerish conscientiousnesH about fifty words. 

Courlous, obs. f. CuBiouB. 

Courl, obs. f. Crowl v . 

II CovrlaJL (ksirlan). [Fr. ; ad. S. American 
name.] A name sometimes gfl^ to S. American 
birds of tlie genus d ramus, doscly related to the 
Rails. In mod. Diets. 


t €!oiir011*oe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. couroure, 
coroce, frm. form ■ cour{r)oux (L. type ^corruptia ) : 
see next.] -iCodboux. 

1450 fCnt, de la Tour (x856^ 87 Whan she saw the wraihe 
and courouce {printed couraooe] of her husbonde. 
Oouroucou! see CubucOi, a S. American bird, 
t COWOU'X. Obs. rare, [a, OF. cauf{/)oux^ 



oommAxiM. 
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•Aiiler rmfwm frritatioD. 

•ffirruftut^ from IniucIbD, wmf«r. 

«i4^ AlW. /fr /m TWrr (1868) 85 To wnMiem rndtoly, € 0 »> 
tably. ofio aoftely «.y«tiac of coojtmx of btr hoobood#* 
Oourp-, Cow-; we Cueisi Cusiir. 
OourroM, obis. f. Caboose. 

*5W TeU-Tr^hfi JVlfw Y. G^i *5 Th^ two would cour- 
roue whole gallona of wine. 

OOUTB^ obft. f. COAESE, COBSR, COtJIIEE, CvlIBE. 
f €k>ll*rSAblA. E* Ohs, rstrg. [s. F. 
cnmnt t courts sb. : see -able.} ? Xhst 

may have course. 

m 14M Holland Honlatt ees CauBdeconsietoriele, thatar 
eouTRable. 147E AcU^ A udiU 67 ( J ao* J BreuU of dhiiiiouni 
or ony vther counable breuis of our Mouerain lordU chapeli 
tOoUTMbly, cuh, Ohs. [f. prec. + 

T In r^ilar course* habitUalW. 

.« 4*5 Csxto^ Gold. Lof. 199/3 She coude parfyghtly he- 
hrewe greke latyn ft frensshe and reddc coursably the acrip- 
tnrea In thyae foure langagea. 

Couraayre. obs. f. Corsair. 

Oouraoha, obs. f. Cuucu. 

Coursa (k 5 <*.is\ sh. Forms; 3-7 ooura* (4 
oouroe* ooures* kours>, 4-5 core, ours, (corps, 
Gour8s(6,5 oowrs(8)e,oowurs,kowr8).5 -Scorsa, 
(7 ooarsa'i, 4- oourse. . [e. a. F. court \\\-\ 3th c. 
tursy cars) • Pr. cors, Sp. cursOy It corsoi^l^ 
eursu-m (w-stem) running, run, race, course, t 
currffre to run. (Here tlm pi was formerly as in 
F. court 1 a. F. course (13th c. in Godcf., but 
little used bef. i6th c.)»Pr. and It. cersuy a fern, 
form analogons to sbs. in -fc, -sa, f. pa. pplcs. (cf. 
chute^ fuitCy venue asUse^ mite). The 

a and & forms are not distinguishable from 15th c.] 
I. The action of running, or moving onward, 
fl. The action of running ; a mn ; a gallop on 
horseback. Ohs. 

C1300 A''. A//f. *^013 Barefoot hy gon withouten ahoon.. 
Every wllde doe ristore, Hy mowen by cuiirM ernen toiure. 
rx44o Gtrsta Kotn. ii. 6 .HarI. MS.)Wn«nne |w Mruauntis 
birde hire lord crye, they come in with a swift coiir*:, aud 
•low the toode. n 1333 Ln RRUNEas Ifuon xliii. 146 Huon 
. .made a course lo asay his horse. 1607 Topsp.i.l Fmtr-/. 
Bensts (1673 54 They are most swift in <*ourae, and will run 
a race as fast ns any home. 1803 Binguam Xenapkon tt 
No man could lay hand vpon an Ostrich For she runs away 
dying Vbing her feet for course, ft lifting vp her selfe with 
her wings. 1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 375 The Foot of this 
Animal [Ostrich] seems contrived for a spe«dy Courses 
2 . Onward movement in a pirticular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 

eiuyo S. Eng, /.Pjf, I. 311/406^ heouene geth cne a.boute 
horu3 daiie and |K>ru3 ny^t . . Heo makes euene bus hire cours 
and comes a-boute welsone. xypi Gowrr fV/z/CI I f aid, 
1 sigh a harly cake, Which fro the fnlle. .come rollend down 
..Forth in his cours. 01619 Vothkhbv Atfuom, tt. xi. I 4 
(i6a9> 317 'ITiese. .courses, and recourses of the .Starres, 1653 
H. Cocan ir. Pinto's Trav. Ixiv. 956 We continued our 
course with our Oars and Sails for seven whole days together. 
17x8 Rows tr. Lucan ia8 The Moon her monthly Course 
had now begun. 1739 Pops Pss. Man i. 69 When the proud 
steed shall know why man restrain.s His fiery enume. 1799 
Johnson A'rrw/or xxxvii, 'J 1 iey slackened tneir course, 
b. Phrases. See 1 1 b. 

8. A race. arch. 

r X4B9 Caxton .bonnes 0/ Aymon vii. 169 Tomorrowe shall 
be the courses of the homes, igafi Tinoale x Cor. ix 94 They 
which runne in a course ruiirie all, yet butt one receaveth 
the rewarde. 1697 Dryden Yirg^. Georg. 111. 316 O’er th* 
Eleaii Plains, thy wclhbreath'd Home Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course. x8ox Strutt Sports 4 Pent. 1. 
iii. 49 The races were then called bell coumc.s, because the 
prize was a silver bell. xSoy Robinson Archxol. Grmca in. 
xxi. 395 Who gained the prize in the coume of the stadium. 

1 4 . Swift or violent motion ; impetus ; force. 
cx33e R. Brunnii CJkron. (1725) 179 A pece with a gAte 
cours at ons fclle doun alle. c x^oo Desir, Troy 9895 Troiell 
. . Kayres euyn to the kyng. .With all the corse of^his caple 
ft a kene speire. Ibid. 19479 Pai counted no course of the 
coldstormys. rx4ooMAUNimv. (Roxb.lxxxiii. 1^1 pasriuers 
commez with so gretc a coume and so grete a birre. 

t6. The rush together of two combatants in 
battle or tournament ; charge, onset ; a passage at 
arms, bout, encounter. Obs. or Hist. 

c xjas Coer do L. 454 What knyght was he that rode best 
oours? S37S Barbour Bruce xviti. 316 Till thame all ane 
coiims he maiss. c 1400 Avow. Artk. xxiv, Take thi 
■child and thi spere And ride to him a course on werre. 
t X450 Merlin xxvii. 5x1 And at foure cours thei hane hem 
perced tliourgh. xjM Gbapton Chron II. 999 Eyther of 
them set hys speare in the rest to have runne the first 
course. isB8 Let in Hart. Misc., (Mnlh.) II. 77 The ]^rl 
himself, .horsed and armed did run very many courses, and 
especially, .as they call it 'the coume of the field' which I 
had never seen before. i6bx Ladv M. Wroth Urania 334 
There was tilting, course of field, and many such braue 
exercises. x8o8 S coTT Marm. iv. xxt, We ran our course, 
my charger fell— What could he 'gainst the Rhock of hell? 
1 6 . A raid, inroad. [F. course.'\ Obs, 

1651 tr./Iisi. Don Fenise 167 The Moores.. make tallies 
and courses upon the Christian countries. 1678 A. Lovell 
Fontaine's t>u(ies Cav. 6s Not daring to make courses and 
inrodes to waste and pillage it. 

7 . The action or practice of coursing, or panning 
game with bounds (sr/. hares vrith greyhounds) ; 
a race of dogs (after a bare, etc.\ 

^1386 CNACcai Kmi.'s T, 636 This duk wol have ofbim a 
cours or tweye With houndes. Je 1478 limsi. Mars fl4 Yf ye 
have ony grehowndes bom with yow to bryog, Aeomrs tkm 


idiaN ye have. a iHE Enni Cmsei, Wlea ft8y6) 
366 To see a cona at a Han. SM Dsymke Jlsml. 
c^st, So have I latn soma fearM ban giaintaht Acouisc* 

at the Deer, Han, and Fox. ^ syga OssALWSioit ML 
Sportsman xas/i The counic or me deer in the foreit or 
purlieu. x8siV. H. Scorr Brit. Field Sporis 353 Many 
inetaneeB have ooeumd of nal racing Courses of tae Han 

' FMdj McK 
‘ course, 


by Oreyhounds im an open country, dtat Field 
347^ Johnny Moor praetkaBy ran a siim>handsd 
as Brave Briton was unable to raise a gallop, 
t b. The hare or other beast coursed. Ohs, 

1607 Tonmu. Four^/. Beoe/e (x673> *’7 K«op them [grey* 
boniidslalsotn the learn or slip, .untill they see their oourse 
—I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 I>ict. Buet, s, v. Gr^ 
hound. 


tS. Running (of liquids) ; flow, diii, Obs, 

C1400 Lanfmnds Cirurg. 998 Whame pe cours of Jie 
ma^ ceessih. c 1430 Lvtxs. in Turner Duh, ArthiL III. 
m Borne awaye by coum of tlie ryuerc. tas3 Act x4-is 
Hen. Yiliy c. 0 Many other common wsies, .be to depe and 
noyous, by wearyng and course of water. R. Cort.AND 
Oalyen'e Perojp. a G 1 . The euacuacyon of the coum of to 
moche blode. s66s Sir T. Herbert 7 >wo. (1677) At the 
.Suns Bpprooch [the snow] thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those Inundations [of the Nile]. 

9 . Faculty or opportunity of running, moving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

ct4oo Lau/remde Cirurg. 13 pat humouris mown not 
have her TOurs to renne to pc woundo. 1339 Aci^t Hen. 
VtltyC. 5 That the dere may baue course and recourse into 
the ground, x^ 8 Hist. 7 ames Vt (1804) 130 The rc- 
Itgioun now established to haue coum, and to be reverenced 
with all men. x6xx Bible 9 Thess. iii. x Pray for vs, that 
the word of the Lord may haue free oourse. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches vtii. 929 we have got free coume for ideas, 
f 10 . Passage or circulation (of money, etc.) from 
hand to hand ; currency. To heme course : to be 
current, be in circulation. Obs. 

1437 Acte 7 as. H 1x397) I 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane vihers. 
x^5 Caxton Chas. Gt. 205 Tlie fynent syluer that had 
theniie cours. X903 Act 19 Hen, VH^c. k All Manner of 
Pence. .having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and Iw Current for Payment. i$xa Act \ Hen. 
VI Hy c. 19 1 14 'iliose penyes to be taken ft have course 
oonlye for halpens. 

11. I'he path, line, or direction of running. 

11 . The line along which anything runs or travels ; 
the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 


stream, etc. 


cxyBo Sir Ferumh. ^3x39 Otliere toke pat cars an haste ft 
to pe tour 3eate par.wipbu!^ wente. ^xypi Ciiauckb Astrol. 
II. i 13 'I'he heiest coum that any sterre fix clymbeth by 
nyht. X99A R. Crumpton JJAutk. des CovrtSy Purpresture 
maybe called . . turning comon wateis from the right coiuKe. 
1665 Hooke Micro^r. 130 That a Ship.. when the Wind 
blows, be mov’d in such a way or course to that or t'other 
place xyav Swift Gulliver 11. vUi, A sail, which he had a 
mind to make, being not much out of his course. XM6-7 tr. 
Keyslet'e Trav. <1760) III, 358 On the leftdiand of the road 
. the ancient course of the Adiqe. .is still to l)e seen. 1867 
O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 1 . 125 So she glided, .slowly 
down the coume of the winding river. 

Fg- X78X Churchill Fight wks. 1 . 81 In difTrent courses 
dilf 'rent tempers run. 

b. Hence (or irom sense 7 ) various phrares, as 
to holdy takOy bcn.dy change y direct y turn ones course, 
and the like. 


a 1300 Cursor M. $488 (Qatt.)^ par pe streinis held pair 
cours. SRM Gower Com/. 111 . 993 His cours he mim with 
saile up Xawe. 1548 Hall Chron. 98b, The said erle.. 
made his course thether. 1590 Shakb. Com. Err. 1. I 118 
Homeward did they bend their coume. X598 — yokn v. 
vii. 38 Nor let my kingdomes Riuers take their course 
Through my burn'd bosome. 17^ Hervev Medit. (1818) 
149 Let our passion.^ rise and fall, take this courM or that. 
x8^ Marryat Mulsh. Easy xiii, He therefore directed his 
course to the convoy. 1837 W. 1 k vino Capt. Bonneville 111 . 
938 1 1 was Captain Bonneville's intention to shape his course 
to the settlements. 1879 Miss Yonob Cameos Ser. iv« v. 6x 
Other sermons took the same course. 1880 F. H. Embebon 
Eng. Idyls 130 He held on bis course up the channel. 

12 . fiaut. The direction in which, or point of 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Hence 
transf. of the direction or line pursued by an ocean- 
cur^nt, mountain-chain, vein of ore, etc. 

1 443 S. Cabot in HaLliiyt I'oy.asgAW courses in Nauintion 
tolm set and kept by the aduice of the C.'iptain. xgss £den 
Decades 351 We sette owre course south and by East. 1669 
SiURMY Marineds Magi Kath several Course hath two 
Points of the Comnas.s, by which it is expressed .. Wliere 
there is anyplace scituated South-east, in respect of another 
place, we say the Rhomb or Coume that runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and North* west. 169s C^t. Smith's 
Seaman's Cram. 1. xvi. 76 The^ Coureoy is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship sails. 1747 in Col. Rec. Penm 
sylv. V. 107 That the said Road sh^l be Resurveyed and 
laid out accordingto the Courses it now runa 1799 Kirwan 
Ceol. Ess. T59 Mountains are said to have tbcir course in 
that direction of their length in which they descend, and 
grow lower. xExe Falconer's Diet. Marine s. v,. When a 
ship sails in a N.E. direction we say her course is four points 
or 4S®. sfiya Raymond Statist. Mines f Afining 308 The 
Gardner lode is nearly parallel to the llltxiots. .Its course is 
north 85® east, true. 1883 Stevenson Treasnre Isl. 11. 
xii. The Hispaniola . . sailed a course that would just dear 
the island on the east. 


b. pi. * Points ’ of the compass. 
s8to Bhaicl Temp, 1. i. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set 
her two courses off to Sea againe, liw her off. 1664 in 
Sir T. Brawnde IVke, (iSaS) IIL 596 That night [he] lay 
six courss of. sips Comh, Mag. June 583 Lay her two 
courses to the wind. 


XS. Ilwfimarf 

liCMUlje* 

siise diarikiiitgsiB ^lMttimw8SS88» ii^ .sUSi 
LaviMi Meemip. asp A oowsi^ atenme. a t ad hent , ayst-ao 
FOrn/Abiif xxm. 318 FriMB le essrapa the foraeOi nuid 
FBcmin the dusty course. <766 PitinRihiiYAM*/liW8M 
I'he tame hotte haaobunmihasesuid^oiffe^lVeunBaffcet 
..in six minutes and fluty sceonds, t|||g Mlmthm. Mag,. 
XXIX. 88eA The ilnesc racchoisa . . ts never ssen lo feM 
advnntnge thna when walking ever the CMnm aflf# Awm, 
“ * " ‘ ‘ r arrived c * 


Jieeieter33 A teyai party arrived 
/>wh 4 ^ Aim. e*f 4*3 . 
Witnessed the very handiome tni 




brought me in. 

tl4. A f8s|iion8hle riding or driving •• 
V, coun,\\. eartg. Ohs. 

16M £v8um Mem. (i 887 ^ 1 * 836 Wdi seaGhev* .M ef 
noblesse, who fleqtMOit the eoenie every night, (SM Cev^ 
TON Espemm il vnb 41^ He being oftmt blwmfv ^ lilBi* 
Come at Paris in a very ridi Goael), drama hy sln dapplw^ 
Gray Spanish Heroea] 1767 S. Pat«iiseii>f«Rrtf6ir Tmumted 
1 . 99B The agreeable pxemenadea, the fashionable oualee-^ 
those are the charms of Bnweeb 1 

15 . A channel (natuiml or aitifidal) la whiea 
water flows; a watercourse. 

1668 Sin T. Hbrbebt Trav. (1677) x6a Pure emter, which 
first glides, .through aetone course or channel six flsot deep 
r broad. 1737 B. Franklin Eeerthfuaheemks, 


and as many broad. 1737 B. Franklin Eeertkfuahee 
1867 I. 463 The subterraneous waters . . cutting 
atmnie 


courses. xSgo W, B. Clarke Wreck etf Fats 


8 sTh8 


water course was about six or eight feet wide, havitig so 
rapid a descent that wa could not have passed doink 
III. Ag. Of time, events, or action. 

16 . 'Ine continuous process (of time), tucoenSoa 
(of events) ; progress onwonl or through sveoesitvo 


stages. 

c 1340 Cureor M. 967 (Laud MS. 4x6) Cource of tlilB werM 
men shull yt callc. iffij Caxton C. de la Tour Evjb, It 
is conuenyent that the tynie haue his cours. sggx T. Wil- 
son Logike < X580) 89 Throughout the whole course of this 
my rude and simple booke. xgflS Gkafton Chrm. 11 . 798 
In the rotirse of his life. 1378 Fleminci PaHoPL Ep^t. MS 
The ycore hath ru nne his course. 1647-8 Cottbrkll PaviJae 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 9 The whole Course of the Gvil Wars, 
X769 Robxrtbon Chae, V, V. 11. 974 , 1 return from it te the 
coume of the history, xtfti J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Mng. lU 
9^he course of events which bi ought about this rapid fall. 
x88B Burgon Lives xa Cd, Men L i. x Four^and-ihirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 


t b. The space of time over which any prooesa 
extends ; length (in time), duration. Obs. 

166s Sis T. Herbert Trav. (1677) *34 The whole eotrrsa 
of his [Noah's] life was ovo years, tyey Curios, m Hud. ft 
Card, 65 The Course of Its Life is sixtaen Honrs. 

17 . Life viewed ts a race that is ran ; career. 

x38b Wycuv a Tim. iv. 7, 1 have ttryuyn a good airyf, 1 
haue endid the cours, I haue kept the feitn. e 1386 Chau* 
CER See, Nun's T. 3B7 Youre coum is doon. 1371 Haniiu 
Chron. Irel. (X633) 38 Where he made an end or his eoutia, 
and slept with his fathers. 1670 Sin T. Brownx Lett. 
Friend xx. (x88i) 14X They that enter the world with original 
diNaaes. .make commonly short counes. XTTgMBK Cm aeons 
Jmprov. Afflpwf <1774)11. 23 Some purmics. .can only engaca 
us in the beginning of our coarse xSor Misa Miteord la 
L' Estrange/- ^ 111 . vtii. 1x7 Howmticn,iniU..intlBadioly 
close, does it [the life of Scott] resemble the ceuiie of 
Napoleon. 

1 18 . The continuous connected purport or tenor 
of a narrative ; drift. Obs. 


>553 T. Wilson Bkei. (1580) roe At the first we conch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small rouma as 
wee can. Ibid. 147 The nature and whole course of a 
matter, beying largely set out. xgsg Bonnei Homilies 79 
Al the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary, 1576 Fleming Pesnept. Episi. 
91 1 Pythagoras now being (as the coume of the Xpistk 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italie. 1713 Col* Bee. Petmeyhf, 
III. 993, 1 send you a copy because 1 believe it to be in 
course much the same with what you mentioned to have 
been received. 


19 . Habitual or ordinary manner of procedure ; 
way, custom, practice. Course of nature (formerly 
c. if kind) \ tne ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, esp. in regard to its conotaocy or re* 
gularity. Course of exchange \ see Exohakok sb. 4- 

c X3M Song 0/ Merci xv in A. M. P. (1869) 1x9 Heo dtra 
after m court of kynde And flei) in-to a ueo anon. tgM 
Barbour Bruce 1. 334 As the courss askis off lowthaid. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1583 Of all )>e craAes to ken as hcra 
coume askit. igxx-a Act 3 Hen. VIU, c 93 § 7 The same 
to be grdred. .aftur the course of the same Esebequer. 
sgafi Pilgr, Per/, iW. de W. 1531) 95 b, A certcyn sterre 
apperynge in y* heuen, aboue the coume of naturcb tg68 
Grafton Chron. II. 441 It cannot fiowe at one houre so 
high, .as the common course thereof is accustomed to doe, 
xyia Addisoh .Spwt. No. 499 r 4 Her iqmuse was very old, 
and 1^ the course of nature could not expect to live long. 
X744 Berkeley Siris 1 134 There is therefore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Coume of Nature. 1734 Lon- 
don Mag. May 993 The current coume of exchanM be- 
tween London and Paris always runs in favour of France. 
>757 Burke AbHdgm, Eng, Hist. 11. vU, Here in ordinary 
course they held a monthly Court for the Centenary, vnt 
Junius Lott. xlix. 956 I'he law must Uke its ooune. tijft 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 85 Never again to imprison any 
person, except in due counic of law. x866 Crump Banking 
vii. xAO The quotation of the uncertain price is termed the 
' rate^ or ' coume of exchange '. 18I6 AH 49 Vici. c. as 1 4 
When the letter, .would be delivered in the ordinary course 
of post 

t 20 . Systematic or appointed order, order of 
inooeiRion. Obs. 

iggl Clme Boll\a Vicar/ e Anat. (t888l x8i The yera of esire 
Lord God, after the coume and fekenyngeof theChttiche of 
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Enfxiond, ft chooMnd, fyuft hundrethi fyftl« ftnd Mtwn. 

A. Dav Khu^. SecTftaiy ii.i 1695) Ba Invtrtion of words besidfts 
their common courM, fts when we My • ./multt ho man 
iitHih witkoHtt when order requireth we should My» No 
mam liwth without /att/U. idsa Sparrow Com. Pntyor 
(t66x) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons, .holy Church ob- 
serves e several course. 

21. A line of ^personal) action, way of acting, 
method of proceeding. To take {euch and such) a 
course : to proceed or act in anch and each a way. 
t To take a course : to act in a particular way or 
with a particular purpose ; to take steps (ods ), 

15B3 StANYHURST Aoneit ti. ^Arb.) 64 Now what coun- 
snyl, whftt course may rightlye be taken? idjs J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biomd^o Kromtma 93 If you will i'ollow this 
course, you shall.. reape therby many commodities. 1650 
in Picton Vftool Mume. Roc. (1883) I. 179 The Maior.. 
shall disburM moneys and take course to see the same 
fenced. 169s T. H[ali !;1 Acc. Now Invent, p. Ivi. If there be 
not a speedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
1747 wtXLVi Prim. Physic x8 To penievere in this 
Course is often more than half the Cure. i8w Disrarli Viv. 
Crey VI. i. 968, I think our wisest coune will be to join the 
cry, oBo/h Macaulay Hist. Eug. 11. 53 The Supreme Pon- 
tin wa-A tor legal and moderate courses. sSya E. Pkacock 
Mabel floroH I. iii. 47 He had made up his mind to a ceruin 
course of action. 

b. pi. Ways of oction, proceedings; personal 
conduct or behaviour, esp. of a reprehensible kind ; 
‘ goings on *. arch. 

1^ Orkrmr Groatrw. I might Intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in more profitable courses. s6^ LomH. Prtu 
diral V. i 975 With conceit of his vile courses, a 1670 
Hackrt Ab^. Williamo \. (1699) 9, 1 knew Kis courses 
as much, .as any man beside. 1684 ConUmpL Sia/o Man 
I. xi. 1x699) ’^ay have dissuaded them from their Evil 
courses. iSay Trnnvson Prime, in. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 1865 M. Arnold Eos. Crit. Pref, 13 
But in his old age he has mended his courses. 

IV. A consecutive series. 

22. A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceediiigs : as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
etc. 

1605 D. Boyd in Z. Boyd Zi<m*o Flotuoro App. (1855) .^1/9 
file] will pass his course at the Collodge within two y^irs. 
1609 Br. HallPatmVm Serm. Recoil. Preat. (16141 640 A 
wonderfull Physitian ; a wonderful! course of cure. 1619 J. 
Cni.R 0 / Death 1x4 A certaine strict course of dyet. c 1750 
N. Busa in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 337 Any one of ihe^e 
Classei or Courses will ret^uire about three Months. 1781 
CiDRoN Decl. 4- F. 11 . xxxii. 941 A regular course of study 
and exercise was Judiciously instituted. z8ox Med. ^rml. 
V. 906, I wished , to put him on a course of chalyueflte 
tonics. 1884 A R. PRNMINGTON H'’iclif ix. 900 Hc began 
to deliver . . a course of lectures on the £pistles of St. Paul. 
S89X Illuotr. Land. Nrtvs 98 Nov. 701/1 The 'counra' is 
usually ffteen douche -baths and five tube-baths, 

b. Eccl. The prescribed series ol prayers for 
the seven canonical hours 
1570 B. Goook Po/^. Kittg^. ITT. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course they call. 1839 Y eowkll 
Amc. Brit. Ch. vii. (1847) 79 Shewing . . that the Scottish. . 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as their own. 
•844 Linuard Anglo-Sax, C A (x838i 1 . vii. 879 The course, 
or order of daily prayer for the seven hours. 

o. gtn. A number of things following one an- 
other in rcjpilar sequence ; a prolonged series. 

x 8 a 8 I.D. Grenville Sink. Fund 95 Formed in a long 
course of centuries. 1871 Smiles Charac. iii. (1876' 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. The system of rotation of crops; a 
scries of crops in rotation. 

1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 141 thw experi- 
ment last three courses, or twelve years. 179s Burke Th. 
Scarcity Wks. 184a 11 . 951 The turnip and grass land 
course, which is the prevalent course on the more or less 
fertile, sandy and gi avclly loams 1844 yml. Agrie. Soc. 
V. L 169 It n usually croppi.^d on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. x8sl8 Ibni A IX 1. 48 The general rystem of woik- 
ing the Ixmd is on the four or five yean* course ; of ruotA, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

24. Changc-rinfting. The successive shifting of 
the order in which a particular bell is struck in a 
series of changes ; also, a series of changes in 
which the bells return to their former order. 

1677 F. S[trdman 1 Campanol. 89 Upon six belU there are 
also single and double Courses, viz. twelve changes in every 
single Course, as in Grandsire Bob, etc., and twenty four 
changes in every double Course, as in Collcdg Bob, etc. 

R. H. School Rccreat. 94 Some Peals upon five Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein are ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. Ibid. 1x9 The two hind 
BelU dodge, and the five fir^t go a perfect Hunting-Course. 
i 8 te Troyte in Grove Diet, Mua. 1 . 334 Treble Bob. .derives 
its name from the fact that, inatead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the 'Treble ’, have a 
dodgjng course. 

V . Each member of a consecutive series. 

25. Each of the snccesaive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a single dish, or of a 
set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

c IMS Coer do L. 3499 Fro kechene come the fyrste cours, 
With pypes, and trumpes, and labours. ^1386 CHAuesa 
Sgr*e T. a 8 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the 
ordre of nire servyse. CX477 Caxton Jason 1x9 How 
many course and how many dishes at euery cours ther 
were seruid. xMp Minsmbu Dial, SP» 4 * tSng. '16931 6 
Bring us some (jlives for the third course. s86i Drvdrm 
IVila Gallant 1. i, I'll tell you the Story between the 
Courses. 1773 Goldhm. Stoops to Cong. 11, What's here f 
For the first course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. 
nieB O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/.-t. xi. 108 Like one re- 
turning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 
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1 26. Each of teveral successive attacks : A. of 
di 8 ea.«e. Ohs, 

1833 Elvot Cast. 1541)90 b,Medii:uiable agaynste 

gowtes, Joynt aches, and feuers, which come by courses. 
i9da-7z H. WALroLB yertus*s Anted. Paint. (1786) HI. 94 
He. .died of a aevere course of the gout, 
t b. in Bear-baiting, Obs. 

* The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, a cer- 
tain number at a time. Each of these attacks was techni- 
cally termed a course ' (Atdis Wright, Note on Macbeth), 
1605 Shake. Macb. v. viL 9 They haue tied me to a suke, 
I cannot flye, But Bcare-like I must fight the course. 1638 
Brosib Antipodes iv. i, Also you shRlf see two ten dogge- 
courses at the Great Beare. t8ae Scott Jrul, (1B90) IX. 976 
1 am brought to the stake, ancT must perfuroe stand tne 
course. 

27. pi. The menstrual discharge, catamenia, 
menses. Also in sing. {obs. rare), 

1563 Hvli. Art Garden. (1503) 151 Beware that they which 
haue their mooethly courses, doe not then . . come neare. 1597 
Gekarob Herbal L xxxiv. § 9, 47 The monthly course of 
women, idfo Dulwbr 177 When Maids begin 

to have their Courses. S671 Salmon Syn. Med. m, iii, ste 
ChaNt-tree . . stops the courses. X839 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 1 . 
440/1 The. .expressions of * the illness' or 'the courses* 
ate those in most common use among the vulgar. 

28. A set of tilings nmde or used at une time ; 
spec, of candles midc at once. 

IS5X a .S‘»rj^/A<r(Somci-set Ho.), Untothepoore 

. .of ehis parisne a Course of Canclelies xv) in the pounde. 
1579 in W. H. Turner i>elcct. Rec. Oxford 341 Y‘ every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandells anti a payre of sheres 
at y least, xyia Act zo Anne in Loud. uas. No. 5031/6 
No. . Maker of Candles, .shall be'>in to make any Courae or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first g.ven. 

29. A row, lange, or layer. 

f a. A layer, stratum. Obs. exc. as in b. c. 

C1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 49 I.ey ^ iiij. course of Jna 
Fleyssche. .asbrodeas bin cake. 1U3 F iizhbrb. Hush. 1 131 
Set the nethermoste course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course flat vppon the syde. 1583 Hrendr^ Cr/r/if/r F vii), 
(')ver those a newe course of trees and stones agayne. 1641 
But Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 146 'J'he breadth that the 
thatcher tnketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course, they will say that 
hee wanteih soe many course to the ende of the bowse. 
tjhB A hsopCs Voy. ill. vit. 487 They, .hove out the fiisl course 
01 the Centurion's star-board side 

b. Building, A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of the same height 
throughout, in a wall, the face of a building, etc. ; 
also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

x6a4 Wotton Arehft. (1672) 90 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rent, be interlaycd like 
Bones. 1663 Gerbivh Counsel 15 Lay a courne of Stone on 
the Cornish, xyox Moxon Meek. F.xerc. xag Three, or lour, 
or five course of Bricks to be laid. X859 J BrHSON Brittany 
x!v. 833 In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick mi^fht still be mtn. 1869 PuiLi.ira Pesretf. ii. 34 
Broad bricks laid in Mveral courses among small squared 
stone. 

O. Minings etc. A layer or lode of ore, etc. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cop-nub. 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 
termed a Course, x8zo J. T- in Risdon's Surt*. Devon p. xiii, 
Ibey are called by the miner cross lodes, cross cour.>es, or 
caunters. x88o Jr$il. 9 Oct., A course ol ore., 

was struck. 

d. In a musical instrument, e. In a file. 
x^4 Knight Diet. Mech.^ Course. 9 (Mrfsic) A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside; and struck one. 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. Ibid. 9. A row of parallel teeth on the face of a file. 
One course makes a single cut file. A course crossing tlie 
file at right angles constitutes it a double-cut file. 

f. A flight (of btairs). 

i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 

g. A stage (of Iife\ 

1851 Ruskin Stones (1874' 1 . xxv. 373 The beginning, 
the several cour-ies, and the close of a human life. 

1 30. The time lor anything which comes round 
to each individual in succcs!>ion ; (one’s) turn. Obs, 
X530 Paijigr. sxo/x Cours of order, tofrr. X548 Hall 
Chron. Z16 b. Every company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng. X548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 105 a. 
Where men by coursee be borne to dye. 156s Eden Arte 
Naxfiz- i'ref. cc in. As it were courae by course, when uc 
haue the night, they haue the day. x8m Sir ' 1 '. Herbert 
Trav. 168 Afier the death of some noble Gentlemen, my 
course came next. 1665 G. Havers .S/r T. Roe's Coy. E. 
Ind. 374 Trouble and peace, .comfort and discontent, come 
all of them by couises. 

+ b. advb. ■sin turn. Obs. rare, 
c x6tz Chapman Iliad 11.^ Pelops to Atreus, chief of men ; 
he, dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds. 
81. A set of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn along with another sot or sets. 

, * 53 S CovERDALE I Chron. xxviii [.xxvii.] x Officers wayt- 
inge vpon the kynge, to go of and on after their courMe euery 
moneth one . . Euery coui se had foure and t wentye thousande. 
161S UiBi.E x Chron. xxviii. 13 Also for the courses of the 
Prie'-ts and the Leuites. — Luke i. 5 A certaine Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the course of Abia. 1658 J. H arrinu- 
ton Prerog. Pop. Govt. 1. xii. (1700) 305 We hRve the 
Courses of Israel for the fint example of Rotation in a popu- 
lar Assemhly. 

VI. Naut. 

32. Each of the sails attached to the lower yards 
of a ship : now usually restricted to the fore-sail 
{fore-course) ahd main-sail {main-course) For- 
merly including also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts: cf. quot. 1769 . 
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e x|S 8 Coche LorelFe B 19 Mayna cotm tdee In a rafa by 
force. • 1898 Gkeknr & I^oogb Looking Gletueix^i^ 134 
And aevciii our bonneti from our couries. tuy Cait<, 
Smith SemmansGram. vii. 31 The maine taila and the fore 
Mile is called the fore couiae, and the maine courm or a 
pairc of coursea. 1804 Sev. Lesto Voy, 1. (xyxx) at, 1 stood 
to the Southward, close haled under my CourMS. 1769 
Falconer Diet, /l/«r/w#(i789) Kk b. The oounes ere the 
main-sail, fore-Mil^ and misen, malo^tay-sail, fore-stay-Mil, 
and micen-stay-sail ; but more perticufarly the three first. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. (1850) 503 Haul the courses 
up and heave to. 184a MAaRVAT P, k oene xxXviii, She was 
pitching and rising without appearing to advance, under 
her courses and storm staysails, 

VII. Prepositiona 1 Phrases. 

33. Hjreourao. i a. In due course or order ; as 
a consequence, naturally, duly, properly. Obs. 

etgoo bestr. Troy 1343 Mocha sorowe for^ sight & 
sobbyng of teres.. horn be course felle. 1349 Latimer ist 
. be/. Edw. VI t Arb.) 30 1 'he kynges grace hath systers 
..whych by succession and course are inheritours to the 
crowne. i6ei Cornwai lyes Ess. i, So by course my lease 
might be long. 174a Land, g Country Brew. t. led. 4> 78 
I'hat it may., not be violently forced into a high Fermenta- 
tion : for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

fb. By tiiins, in turn, altemattly. Obs, 

x^ Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 97 And by courae 
questioning with them. 1565-73 Coofbr Thesaurus^ A Iternm 
vice^ by course. xgBo Sidney A rcadia 1. 5 They took their 
Journey. .Ciaiiis and Strephem by course carryi^ his chest 
for him. i6m Sparrow Bk, Com. Praver (i6ot) 38 These 
Psalms we sing or say hy course, I'hc Pi iest one verse, and 
the people another. 1671 H. M. tr, Erasm. Colloq. aoi As 
though that could not be known which knows t oc again by 
course, c x68e BEVKRiiXiE Serm. 1x739) 1 4^ [To] sing to 
themselves or to another by course, .or one after another. 

0 . By course of\ actording to the aistomary 
couise or nruc dure of ithe law, etc.). 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. viii, Thenne by course of 
kynde he slepte. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VIl^ c. a S 7 He had 
sued lyvere..by cours of the lawe. 1535 Strwart Cron, 
iicot, 11 . 999 Concord wes maid be coins of commoun law. 
X603 Shaks. Meas.Jor M. v. i. 35 Cut off by coiir.se of lus- 
tice. X658 WiLLSFORD Scales Comtn.. Nat. Secrets 198 They 
. .yet expect a pardon by couise of Law. 

34. Zn ooiivM. t a- In order, in tnm. Obs. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 971(30 (Cott.) An er hai a',;l)t in curs to 
keiie, qua, quatc, qui, quare, qiiam wit, quen, hii oft-sitb, 
on quat-kin wise. mz 6 xi Bfaum. & Fl. Maufs Trng. 1. i, 
When the re^t . .Tell mirthfi l tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter. xBSa Stone-H eng {ij 9 y x 8 

He that was defied gave the first Stroak, and so they struck 
in Course. 

b. In the regular, usual, natural, or due order. 
Now in due course. 

C X305 St. Edmund aaa in E. E. P. (1869) 77 Of art he 
radde six ^er. .& si]>|:>e for beo more profound, .arsnietrike 
radde in cours in Oxeii/ord wel fostiL x6z6 R. C. 7 intes* 
Whistle v. 1834 The tapster . . straight Laves His other 
guestes, in course to take bis cup. a 1704 T. Brown Sat, 
Freutk K. Wks. 1730 1 . 59 Lv'n Oaths, with thee, are only 
things in course. Z7W Sterne Sent. Jonrn.^ Case Delicacy 
II. 908 Heating there were voids between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensue in course. 1793 Smeaton Ldy- 
s'one L. | 331 Everything now appearing to go on suc- 
cessfully and in course. X876 Bi.ack Madcap I ’. xx. 179 Mr. 
George Miller arrived in due course. 1883 Bksant Garden 
Fair v, When the boys got promotion, which caniu in due 
course. 

c. Naturally, as might be expected ; Of 
Course (Now only in vulgar use.) 

xyaa Woi.laston Relig, Nat.ix, 173 The inclination itself 
. is in this cose uppennoht, and in c-'Uise take.s the com- 
manding post. 1768 Steknk Sent. Joum.. '/ ransla:ion, 1 { 
he had, 1 should in course have put the i>ow I made him 
into French too.^ 1805 dlonihly Mag. XIX. 435 In course 
they are convertible Mords. x^ '1 'hackeray Catherine v, 
'On, in course,’ echoed the tall man. 

td. In a low or series. Obs. 

CX400 Destr Troy 1644 Of crafty colours to know, all In 
course ret. x66j( J . W ebb Stone-Heng (1 795/ 1 a Four Stones 
in Course one wunin another. 

86 . In couise of : in (regular) process of ; in pro- 
cess of (consti action, etc.). In the course of\ in 
the process of, during the progress of. In the course 
of things ; in the ordinary sequence of events. 

ax6s6Bp. Haul Rem. (1660) 6 Which himself should 

in course of Nature inherit. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, 
I 390 No account being received in courte of the post. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer. 11 . x86 A line is now in course 
of construction to the Hudson. 1865 Trolloi’b Belton Eet, 
xxiii. 967 In course of post there came an answer. 

H Cocam tr. Pinto's Tram, i Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives x68i Drvdem 
Abs. h Achit. 1. 549 In the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymistj fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 1799 Palw 
Norm Paul. 1. 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inquiry. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4> Prej, 
ii, In the course of the morning. 1861 Huches Tom Bfyvon 
at Ox/, i. (1689' 3 In the course of things men ofothei ideas 
came to rule. Jevonh Money (1878 51 In the course of 
time, .[it] may be introduced. 

33. Of oonraa. a. adjectivak Belonging to the 
ordinary procedure, custom, or way of th ) world ; 
customary; nstural, to be expected. Now esp. in 
a matter of course. 

1541 Act Hen, VI IL c. 99 With other clauses of course 
necessarie for the same. 1580 Lvlv Euphues i Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man as it u common so is it of 
Cotifse. 164a J. M. a rgl, cone Militia 19 ( Milton’s Wks.) It 
will be Mid that the Wnt is a Writ of course . . and that firom 
this there is no varying. 1709 Stbblb Tailor No tru ^ 3 
Their Congratulations and Condoleances are equally Words 
of Course, 17)9 Rec. Pennsylv. V. sgs He thought 
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t86o Tooixofo < 7 r/ScK/^, oik 09 As for her toooceiiee» thot 
was o matter of course* He knew that she in» innocent, 
b. i^viridaL In ordinary or due eonriie» accord- 
ing to the customary order, as a natural result, 
t Of common conru : ordinarily, as an etery-day 
occurrence. 


iS4a UuAix Ermtm. 53a, Of course and custom. 

1^ Hall Cknm 9 b, A pardon. .which either is graonted 
^ course, or y> kyng of pytee and compassion geveth. 1847 
Clasbnooii ///i/. Reb. 111. (170a) 1 S07 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it hsd been, idgy Hbvlim EccUcia VindktUa 
11. 47a That not once or twice, out of common course. 1796 
Butlbb a fuU, II. vi. 385 Information . . is ^ no means alw^'S 

S iven us of course. 1770 yuttiu* Lett, Dad. ( 1804) 1 - 9 To 
isaolve the present parliament a year or two before it es- 
pires of course. 1849 Stbphbn Law Eng. II. 391 U was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal assent 
to a single bill did not of course put an end to the aeasion. 

o. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or sentence : Naturally, as will be expected in the 
circumstances; for obvious reasons, obviously. 
(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 

s8b 3 J. p. HuNTBa Ca^tiv, JV, Amer. 39 She made some 
very pnrticular inquiries about my people, which, of course. 
1 was unable to answer. sM Dickbns O. Twut zxxiv. a6e 
Vou will tell her I am here 7 . .Of course. ii6s M. Pattison 
Eu. (1889) I. 3a It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity of hutory into a falsehood. Mod, 
And wu were present? Of course ; why not? 

1 37 . On or upon oouxm- 36 b. Obs, 
idi8 Bolton Florus 111. x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish, seed Ailbsiubv PosHoh Serm, 
84 Thus Pilate is desirous that Christ might be pardoned 
upon course. 1677 Govt, Penice 7 When that is held, the 
rest do cease on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. ^ 1711 Addison S/»ect. No. 16 p 3 
When 1 see the Name Coelia. .at tlie Bottom of a Scrawl, I 
conclude on course tliat it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, etc. 

tSS. Out of oonxM (adj. and adv.). Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, improperly. 

c 1330 K. Bkunnb ChroH. 809 pe pape saub out of 
cours he wikkednes of Jon. 1548 Hall Chron. 39 b. Master 
Jhon Petit . . wrested scripture and doctors so far out of 
course. 1553 Gsimalde Ctcerdt Offii es ( 1556) 85 He spake 
manie thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIII. S 9 . Comb,^ as oourse-end {Change- 
rittging), see sense 24; ooursa-atono, one ot a 
course or series of stones (see ^ b). 

1883 .^irwr. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 The peat has the tenors 
together throughout, and is in six parts with lao * course 
ends '. x6xo Holland Cantden's Brit 1. j Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing ia tunne. 1665 J. Wbbb S/one- 
//eng (1785) 17 He sets down, .twelve Tun unto his Coune- 
■tones, and six or seven to his Cronets over them. 
OourflA (kC«iB), V. Also 5 ooura, 6 oouroe, 
oowTBse, coarse, [f. Coubbb sb. in various senses, 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other.] 
1. To pursue or hunt (game) with hounds; spec, 
to hunt (hares) with greyhounds in view (not by 
scent) : see Courbino vbl sb, a. trans, 

1^ I. CoKB Eng. 4 Pr, //eralds (1877) 57 Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. sgU 
Eden Decades a As it hsdde byn hares courced with gre* 
houndea idi Mui.castrr Positions xxv (1887) 99 I'o hunt 
a hare, and course a hart. 1771 £. Long Triad Dog 
* Porter* in Hone II. 809 He'll never course hares again. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports v. S51 The animals whUh 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kinds, 
such as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf, 
iack^, bwr, fox, hare, etc. 
b. absoL 

1988 //ist, Jacob 4 Esau v. L in Harl. Dodtley II. 946 He 
coursed and coursed again with his do^ here. 1996 Shakb. 
Tam. Skr. Induct, ii. 40 Say thou wdt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 N. Whiting 
A^mo 4 B, 38 He bowled, coursed, angleain the brooke, 
HU pleasure was his joy. 1841 Lever C. OMalley xxiii. 
She hunted with Smith Barry's hounds ..she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pUtol. 
o. trans. To course away, 
i8ia .S. Rogers Columbus 111. 3 With hawk and hound I 
coursed away the hour. 

2 . trans. To chase, pu«ue, run after. 

1986 J. Hooker Girald, /rel. in /iolinskedVl, xss/s Sir 
John Perot . . so coursed and followed them . . that he left 
him no one place to rest in. s8oo Shaks, A. Y. L. 11 i. 39 
The big round teaies Cours'd one another downe his inno- 
cent nose In pitteous chase. 1786 tr. BcchforcTs Yatkek 
(t 868 ) 83 Some coursing butterflies, others culling flowers, 
X873 G. C. Davies Mouvt. 4 Merexex, 133 Inky banks of 
clouds . . coursed each other rapidly across the psJe stormy 
blue of the heavens. 

t 3 . To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Ohs, 
1455 Plumpion Corr, 17 To make pmssis against my 
CouFsin Godfrey, to bring the Usues and profits that ho 
hath received, .and else to cours him from day today. t6oo 
H olland Livy iii. xi. 96 [Ke] caurssd and troubled \agitarc\ 
the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes as it were with 
open warre. 

1 4 . To chase or drive with blows ; hence, to 
drub, trounce, thrash. Ohs, 

1989 Asa Sandvs Serm, (1841) 17 He liestirred him with 
bis whip, coursed those aimomacai choppers and changers. 
1980 tr. Mampret. E/it. C iv b, Let me take you againe in 
such a pranck, and fle course you. 1996 SpXMfKE P, Q, v. 


W. 44 that adlhty ysott AiB With hbuning# 1 

I'hem sorely veat. and comtt, and ovenaa. 1611 Cotqil* 
couwjmat, caMl ibid. i*v. 
EMe^ He edant his osat or Jate sooow* 
o. mtr. To nm or gallop about, to mn aa u a 
race, to career j also tromsf, of llqaidi^ ete. ^ 

« iin Lo. Baiuiam Gobd, Mb, M, AwmL (1346) F vlQ, A 
tnunpectour. that coursed as a kfiyght vpoo a hoffse* 1991 
Cebmbwbv Tmitud Asm, mu vuL (tfiaa) 165 Caractaeus 
em^ng hither ft thllher. tfioa Shako* /fiam, 1. v. M 
Swift as Quick-siltter* U ooumea thronghThe natural Oatas 
andAUieaof theMy. wbn u. Seki^e Lt^b^md xjfvii, 

I as To course through Woooa and Mountains. lysgSoMBS- 
viLLB Ckase 1. 187 In wanton Rings Coursing around. .Tha 
mer^ multitude disporting play. 1804 W. Ibving 7 *. Trav, 
1 . 066 Counung like a emt across its lawns. i8|aa Mrk 
Stowe l/nele Tem*t C.x.f9 Raising her hand to her iMe 
to wipe off the tears that ware coursing down her cheeks. 
J!g, i^a Tennyson Card, Daughter nj We spoke of 
other thiims; we coursed about The subject most at heart, 
t b. To course it : in same iMinse. Obs, 

G. Hbssebt Tem/U, Sinnes Round i, Sorrie I am, 
That my offences course it in a ring, 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or moua^but lives under the enrth. 

t o. fg. To * run ' over or through BOoccBsively 
a number of particulars, writings, etc. Obs, 

1998 Shaks. Merry tY. I. ill. 7s She did so course o're my 
exteriors with such a greedy intention, sfiss Milton Re* 
form. 1. (1851) z6 It were imIous to course through all bis 
writings. «S734 Noaru Lives III. 337 After they 
have coursed through ail sciences and literate enquiries. 

6. intr. To steer or direct one's course ; to take 
or pursue a particular course, 
tgu Eden Decades 6z Coursynge alonge by all thecoastea 
andgoutfea 1789 Db Foe Yoy. round World (1840) 34s 
They Cook the southernmost channel . and thus tj^ ^urm 
for Inn ' ' - - . — 


STTa Ann. Reg. iWa Tha Roman 
roads that coursed from Man 


tree or four days. , . _ _ ^ . 

coursed from Mancunium to the neighbouring 

s8a3 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer, 38 Wa 

..then coursed down a consideiable stream, thga Kane 
Grinnell Exb. xlv. (1856) ax 9 We coursed more than tha 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

1 7 . intr. To run a course (in a fight or tonrna- 
ment). Obs. 

1596 SrsNsxR F. Q. IV. iv. 30 So as they course, and tnrneyd 
here and theare. 

f b. Oxford Univ. To oppose a thesis in the 
Schools. Obs. 

t66o [.see Coursing vbl, sb. sj 1691 Wood Atk. Oxen. I. 
479 He did with as much facility course (or oppose his An- 
tagonist) in the publick Schools, as in Latine. 

8. trans. [from 5.] To lun or move swiftly over 
(a place) or alonq (a particular path). 

S789 WoMDSw. Even. Walk ax In thoughtless gaiety I 
coursed the plain. sSoi Southey Tkalaba vi. xxvii. Teats 
coursed his burning cheek, sfbw Bryant /Had 1 . iv. 1x7 
Fauns, tired With coursing the wide pastures, 
b. To follow the course of. rare, 
s8a3 J. D. Huntrb Captiv, N. Amer, 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streama, and then cross- 
iiur one ranM ofnills af ter another, 

9 . causal. To cause to run, exercise in running ; 
to give ta horse) a run; to nse (greyhounds) In 
coursing. 

1968 Grafton Chron. IT. 534 She would course horses, and 
ride them to water. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (xBzo) 111 . 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to course dogs. 1684 
R. H. Sekool Recreat. 89 Course not your Horse lurd 4 or 
5 Days before your Match, a 1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Whs, I. xg The greyhound ye desired to course. s868 
Rogers Pol Econ,^ ti. <ed. 3) xo Two grey-hottnds will run 
down more bares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately. 

1 10 . ng. To turn over in one's mind. Ohs. rare. 
1600 Holland Livy xl. viii. 1064 He walked up and 
downe alone . . coursing and discoursing [vclutam\ many 
matters in his head. 

+ 11 . To put through a course (of physic). Obs. 
X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cony. il Wks. (Globe) 657/a You 
have been dosing me ever since 1 was born . . you have 
thoughts of courung me through Quincy nextcpnng. 

12 . Mining. (See quot.) 

stei Grebnwell Coal- trade Terms Nerikumh 4 Dark, 
17 Coursing^ conducting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of stoppings, properly ar- 
rangsd. Air is usually coursed or shetned * two and two ', 
or * three and three according to the greater or less quan- 
ti^ of fire^iamp evolved. 

CoUTBe, v.^, to exchange, etc. : see Cobbb v, 
Ooiirse, obs. f. Co.^BBK,CoBBK,Cu88 Curbs. 
t Ooima-IH^airk* Obs, Name of a country 
game, in which a girl called out one of the other 
sex to chase her. 

sfisg W. Browns Brit. Past. 1. in. 19 Stidd with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake : Or that he cours'd a parke 
with females fraught, Which would not runne except they 
night be caught. 1840 G. H. Witts Recreations (N.), At 
course-a-park, without all doubt, He should have first been 
taken out By all the maids i'th town. 1679 Tbonce Diary 
fiSaO xia Like boys and gyries at coorie-a-packe, or barly 
brcaKCi 


Cftiumad (kfiejst),///. a, [f. C0UB8B sb, ft c^.] 

1 . [f. the vb.] Chased, spec, as a hare by grey- 
hounds. 

1740 Somerville Hebbinol iti. 4S7 So the cours’d Hare to 
the cloro Covert flies. s888 Harper'e Mag. July 199, I 
swerved like a courMd hareb 

2 . [£ the sb J Of masonry : Laid or set in courses. 

x8ss Ruskin Stones Yen, I. v. 1 6 There are solid as well 

as couraed masses of preripice. Smiles Engin, II. 173 

The whole of the masonry was plain rustic coursed work* 


Gra^fwlMft, 48* Witfkoal a 

WMUmtynM 




« H,* AwM t Ktnd^ «r tqp^ «r tiqpli|i* 

Goflcowtjtfbii* y / i yi *. * 0 *^ 

(Rmh.) w n*** ritM*. .In th* mnI* M , ***><* 

OouTM^, •nett, obi. ff. Coabrblt, <«X88* 
OravMff^ (k 5 «' 48 az). fltk earlier mm 
mediately repr. OF. courmtrp L* eurebism» II* 4 ^ 

action from eurrbre to mn i in liter teniei prob* 

directly f* CooBift p, or CouiBl eb* ^ 
t L A ranner ; one who rune In a raoet a fioes* 

a tSM CnreorM. tfi? (Cott.) Cnrsmrfw.r. auifor* ebmittfd 0 

werid^man aght it call For afikiast it oatr-ieiiiMM Ml* Mp 
Gavle Magaotrom, 900 A eeitMn coutser, iotiadhif to uy 
hb speed at the Olympick games* 

1 2 . One who chases or pursiiee. Obs, 

1990 R. Harvey Pi, Pert, ifi The gieatest cowBon* Bad 
pn^sted hunters of dumbe dogs* wjfg WvcHEiitlV GemU, 
Dmmcing-Matier u U, If he cannot prmeet at ftem the eon- 

stable, and theas midnight eouts^ Itb aot a bouae for da* 

fS. Courser of btuis \ a bnll-Mtet* Obs, 
t999 Minsheu Dial Sp. 4 Eng, (rdta) so, I wes OM a 
courser ^ Buis, and I alwaJes towe pleasure bi fierce Bnlt, 
t 4 . A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 
University) : see CoUBiX o. 7 b. ObS, 

1698 Wood Life (Oxf. Hiat* Soc.) 1 . asa A noted so|^bter 
and a remarkable courser*. in the poblic scbooles. s8i8 
Mibob Fr, Diet,, Courser or Disputant in Schools. 

6. One who practises the sport of conning* 

1781 P. Bbcxpord llnnHng •x8oa) ag Some couissra even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashioiiable colour, are 
cum, and not greyhounds sSag Bvron Jsmn xvi. htxx. 
Hunters bold, and couners keen, 1870 Blaine Emyd 
Rur. Sports | 10x0 The fore-bgs . . are more important 

orguiB in the greyhound than many a courser fansgiaea* 

D. A dog used for coursing. 
i6eo Surplbt Countrie Forme vit. xxlx. 857 Cuners bong 
with belt put about the dogs neckes which are called 
coursers. 1880 Daily News k Feb. 4/6 A sale of jgrey* 
hounds. .[The] famous courser Salamb brought S45 guiness. 
s886 PalJ Malic, 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greybounds. . 
racers and not courasra. 

6. A building stone used in forming a conrie. 

1889 BUuklawQna/rry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 


3)sf per lineal foot. 

COHTtar^ (k 5 *‘»ai). 


Forms: 4 oouvocm, 


ooraour, 4-5 ooiursere, oounour, 5 outbowni, 
(5 oouxoyer, ooraiaM,oor8s«r, ooiirM«r8,oown- 
Bor, -ler, ooraowjr), 5-6 ounov, 6 ouraore, 
ooursBir, 6-0 Sc, ouxBotur, 4- iMnuraer. [a. F« 
coursiert OF. corsier^Vr. corsier. It. corsiere 
tvpe *cursdrius, f. cursus: see Coubbb. In ME. 
the ending -our was often erroneously substituted.] 
1 . pnjf. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, etc* [cf. CoubsxjA 5] ; a charger. 

b. Since 17th c. usually taken as: A t^ft 
horse, a racer. But in either sense now only poetic 
or rhetorical- 

exysa K. Alls. ao«6 And sette him on an hygb corsour. 
>393 Gower Corf. 111 . 41 A courser, that he sholde rids 
Into the felde. 14x3 Lydo. Pilgr, Sondo v. x. (X4^> sox A 
fayre conreyer brydeled with gold. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
B5 Knistes oujt to taka coursers to lusts and to go to 
tornoyea. 190s Douglas PeU, Hon. 551 Vpon a bardit 
curser stout and bald. 1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. eye 
Thb Colgernus vpone ana cursour wycht, With s^r in 
hand all ded in armor brycht 1993 Shaks Rick, is, 1. ii. 

S I That they may breaks his foaming Coursers backs. And 
irow the Rider headionjr in the Lhta. 1630 R, Joknwde 
Kingd. 4 Commw. 401 Tne Courser of Naples., though ba 
be not so swift as the Spanish Genet, yet is he better able 
to indure travel!, and to bears the weight of Armor, sfiga 
J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Eromena 35 Armed at all pleoe|^ 
and mounted on a great Courser. 178s Gisbon DecL 4 
111 . xlviii. 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. 1867 
Bryant Poems, Brighter Day ii. The fieiy couners fling 
Their necks aloft, and snuff the morningwind. 

b> >697 Drvden Yirg. Georg, 111. e7 Then l..a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 1719 Young Busirts x. i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind. 
S839 Thiilwall Greece VI. 883 He alighted from bis 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

1 2 . A Bullion. Obs. or Sc- 

1483 Catk, Angl 79 A Cowrssor, mdmfssarius* tmo 
LsviMa Manip. y^aa A coumcr, equus admissarius, tM 
Jamieson, Cursour, couser, esuser, a stallion. t86a Hislov 
Prov, Scot, 3 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil* 

8. Comb., as courser-breeding ppl. adj. 

17S9 PoFB Odyss. XXI. 374 Wide Eiie* coureer-braeding 
plain. 

Coimftr 3 (kfie jsoj). Zool, [ad. L. cursbriust 
orig. adj. 'adapted to running*, used snbst. as a 
generic name.] A bird of the genus Cursorius, 
noted for swift running; esp. C, isahelHnus, the 
cream-coloured courser, a native of Nor^em 
Africa, very rarely seen in England. 

1766 Pennant Zee/. II.108. 1840 tr. CuviedsAnim. KBsgd, 
937 ■kali place near the Rovers and oyster-catckeni, 
the Courser. 1878 T. lAkwt Return Nestive t* x, A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird so rare that 
not more than a dosen have ever been seen In England. 
Oomer var. of Cobbbb, Obs,^ dealer. 
Courgette, obs. I Corsbt, 

Oourggy, -ie, obs* ff* Cubtbt, vtr. of Coubbt. 



couBsiira. 


OOUKT. 


Oottrsinif (ka*‘Jsin)^ vbl. sK'^ [f. C0DB8X v.] 

1 . The acuon of toe verb Coubse ; running, 
racing, pwruuing, etc. 

i |50 Gaaftcin CAnm* II. tcii Ther« nhall be« no fluch 

?:aading nor courntng over any more to Kome. i§86 Cooan 
lavtH H faith i. (1636) ^ There was wrastUng, running 
with Hones, .coarstog with Charrioti. i6ia iTaKREwooo 
/.asg'. ^ xiii. 138 The countings and streamings of 

nrers. .from the midland parts totrarjd tlte sea. 

2 . jfec. The sport of chasiug harea or other 
game with greyhounds, by sight. 
i 5|B bai^AMo //^ VII. 10a raire l.aunds, for Countynge. 
i6a6 Uacun Sj ii'a § ggo In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey-Hounds, r-1710 C. Fienniiis Dtarpf 1 A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for. . Kideing, Hunting, Course* 
ing. sfiTO Ulainb Rural Sports v. 551 Louningt 

as apopulv term, is understood to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, m which the dogs, .pursue their game by sight only. 

attnb, iBgy I/>ckhabt .^coti xlix, A grand coursing match 
on Newark hill. 1B48 Thackvrav Iom. pair xl, Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting. 

1 3 . OxJ'ora Univ. The oppobing or challenging 
of a thesis in the Schools, ohi. 

ififie Wood A^(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 353 In Oliver's time 
. .excellent disputations and much jtealous coursing. . *«?• 
— Ath. Oxon II. 603 Coursing in the time of Lent, that us 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other iu disputations, did coiumonly end in blows, a 1683 
SHAFTKSuuay in Remin. fOxf. Hist. Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 ^ Oxford to Kxeter College . . [We] d.d tlieu 

maintain in the scliools coursing against Christ Church. 

4 , CoiHh , ns ootmilng>Joint (see nnot.). 
s07a Kuiqht Dki. Mech.^ Caursing-jolnt^ the mortar- 
joint between two ronrses of bricks or stones, 

t CouTBlng, v/>/. Obs. fimre-uHi. [f. Course 


sb.’\ (St e quot.) 
igao iMTiMRa ut 


1549 Latimri %st Serm. hr/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The 
kyiiges grace lutth xysters. . wliych by succession and course 
are iiiheritours to the crowne. Who yf they shulde inary 
with straungers, what should ensue God knoweth. But God 
graunt they neuer come vnio couisyng nor succedynge. 

CoU'Ming, //f. a. [ iNQ ^.] That courses : 
see the verb. 

1R99 SiiAKs. Uta. V. I. ii, 143 We do not meane the 
coursing tnatchers oneiy. ^ 1719 SoMKaviut.K Chau f. sag 
The mean raurd’rous coursing I'.rcw : intent On Blood and 
Ispoil. 1801 EtXjRWORTti i'ract, £duc, 1 . 307 Coursing 
o^srs^ and rmUhiug officors. 

Couraiter, -or, obs. ( 1 . Curritob. 

Ooursae, obs. f. Curhk. 
tC011T87, -aey. Obs. Also -lie. [a. obs. F. 
itmrsUt fitrsis {in Cotgr. 161 1) « It. corsidt dtriv. 
of corsh Course.] A raised passage fiom prow to 
poop of a galley over the rowing Mchcs. 

1611 CoToa., Courtis, the Coursey; or, the Gallerle like 

E , on both aides whereof the seats of the slaues are 
d. 1667 J. PMii.tira Quix. 577 With that the Admiral, 
ig upon the Coursey, * Courage, Boys, all hands to 
work, let her not senpe Us *. a 1693 U squh art Rabslais 111. 
hi. 430 Hatches, Decks, Couisiea, Bends and Walls of his 
Carricka 

Court (k 5 'it), sb.'i Forms: 2-4 ourt, 3 kurt, 
(4 ooureto, ourth\ 4 5 kourt(t, 4 -6 ourte, 
oort(e, 4-7 oourte, (5 oourtte, oowrtt, oowupt, 
kourtt, 5-6 oowrte, 6 oortte), 3 • court. [Eaily 
M£. curt, court, a. OF. cort, curtt later court 
(from 15th c. cotir) - Pr. cort^ Sp. and It. cortex^ 
I... cohort^em, ebri-em (nom. cohors, cars, in med.L. 
cortis, curtts) court, poultry-yard, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (CoHOUTl, crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At an early date the French 
word appears to have been associated with L. 
ciirsa (which has not itself survived in Romanic'), 
and hence apparently the series of senses under 
branches III and IV, in which curia is the regular 
med h. equivalent.] 

1 . An enclosed area, a yard. 

1 . A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a yard, a eourt-yaid ; €.R. 
that surrounding a castle, or that left for the sake 
of light, etc. in the centre of a large building or 
mass of buildings; formerly also a fnrm-yard, 
jionl try-yard. At Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. 

411300 Cursor M. 9934 (Cott.) pat ciutol biightnes aua 
vngnede Ooeral )iat curt on lenght and br^e. 1379 
I..AMOL. P. PL Vi. XV. 466 Ki^t as caponea in a court cometh 
10 meunea wbiatlynge. 153s Coaesdalk a Satn xvii. s8 
'I'hpy . . came to a mans houM at Baburim, which had a well 
in hia oourte. 1940 Boosoa Dpstary 338 Than deuyde the 
lodgynges by the cyreuyte of tlie quadryuyall courte. 
■SSS Rdbn Dscadot 959 There are.. in the castell.. three 
very large enurtes in the which the noble men of the courte 
hane theyr lodgynges. ifiii Bisr.s Esther z Esther., 
stood in the inner court of the kings house. 1605 Bacon 
Ess. Buildiugihrh.) 550 And in all the foure Corners of 


Eu. Buildup 550 And in all the foure Corners of 
that Court, Faire Staire Cases. 1704 Dr For Mem. Cat»a‘ 
/irr(i840) 78 I'be king came down into the castle court. 


17B9 P. Smyth tr. AldricEs ArchsL(iM) 147 Through the 
entrance you go into the great court iRett Scorr M. 


entrance you go into the great court iReR Scorr P. M. 
Perth xvU, Tim jolly train halted before the door of Sir 
John Ramomy's house, which a email court divided from 
the street iSfie Stanlev yeeo. Ch» <18^7) I. iv. 79 Round 
the cloisters of the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansions. 

b. Each of the uncovered enclosures sorroundiRg 
the Jewish tabernacle, and constituting the temple 


area roimd the fane or sanctuary on Mount Moriah. 
[Vulg. atrium.] 

1939 CovBiiDAUi Ps. Ixiv. 4 Blessed Is the man whom 
thou chosest . .that be may dwell in thy courte. tfiit Binta 
Ex. xxvii. za And for the breadth of the Court, on the West- 
side shalbe hangings of fifty cubits. — Ps. Ixxxiv. s My 
Soule longeth, yea euen fainteth for the courts of the l^d. 
fig. 1619 W. Whatkly Gods liusb. t, 3a I'he tree Chris* • 
uan..hath farre more to doe in the inward roomes of his 
Soule, than in the outer court of hU oonuersation. 1874 
Moiibv Compt'omise (1886* 50 Those who unloitunately 
have to ait in the darktiesa of the outer court. 

o. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition building, a museum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 
ment of science, art, or industry. 

'I'liis applicaiiim of the word appears to have originated 
in the structure of the building in riyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of xftsx. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, alvldea the 
central area into a tiumlier of rectangular sections ; these 
being themselves ofwn to the lofty roof, while bordered on 
two sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name ; the 
term was further extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham tan in the Alhambra, Egyptian, Pompeian, and Renais- 
aauce Courts), and in later Ex) libitiona has been used with 
still greater extension; it has also been, wuh more close* 
ncis to the original notion, applied to the central open area 
of u museum, surrounded ny its arcades and galleries. 

<85 1 J I lust. Land. Netus 3 May 364/t The very nature of 
the construction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts ; and this U distinctly illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery, .there are four of these large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the tran.se) .t in each of titese 
western divisions of the Building, .from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature In the arrangements. 
JOtd. 31 May 494 'J'he Tunis Court. Ibid. 493 'I he Canadian 
Court . . The Building Court. 1894 J‘he Ten Chief 

(’ourts of the Sydenham Palace. x86s /Hast. Loud. Hews 
XL. 3Z5/t iintemat tonal Plxhib.) The French Court 
will be the latgest. .section of the foreign department in 
the whole builoing. x886 Gmde to Colonial Sf Ind Kxhib. 

91 'I'ite Court devoted to Tea, Coffee, and Tobacco is filled 
with the largest asxortnieiit of .specimens ever got together. 
1891 Ktlly's Direct. O-r/ordsh. 697/2 ’Hie Oxford University 
Museum. .I'be main entrance . . leading into a large lobby 
and thence into the great Court, whi^ has a gla'M roof 
su)iported by iron columns and arches . . the court is sur- 
rounded b>' an open arcade of two storeyjk 
t 2 . A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard ; a large house or castle. In early 
times applied to a manorial house ; ■^Hubt. Obs. 

1007 K. Glouc. (1794) 385 Hii by gonne hem to sprede, 
And robby aboute & heme, (k coiirtes adoun caste. Ibid. 
546 Curt Lincoine & Berkele, A other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the Imid tho a fure ido. cxgoo Havelok 1689 His 
wif he dide with him lede, Vn>to heye curt [lJDbe'.s 
castle] he yede. c sgM Sir Beues 334 Toward it kourt \v.r. 
hoas] he (Sir .Saber] him kende. 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. 
xiri. 93 Conscience .. had me come to his courte, with 
elergye shulde 1 dyne. 1908 Stow vVwrt'. xxxiti. 394 

The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a Court) 
there kept in their Bery or Court-hall. 1847-78 Haijliwkll, 
Court, the principal house in a village. 1887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial, tE.D. S.\ Court, or Court laige, the 
manor house, where the court leet of the manor is held. 

b. Often in proper names of English manor- 
houses, e.g. Hampton Court, Tottenham Court. 

a 1909 Skelton H'xy uot to Court 401 To whyche conitf 
To the kynges courte. Or to Hampton Court? ci63o 
KianoN Surv. Devon (1714) II. 89 This Nntwell Court 
(whicdi signifies a Mansion-boiiiie in a Seigniory). ,>737 
Pope Uor. Plpist. 11. ii. 333 Delightful Ahs-court, if its 
fields afford Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord. 

EMNVSON Audley Court 3 Let us picnic there At 
Audl^ Court. 

3 . In a town : A confined yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening off a street, and built 
around with houses ; * a small opening inclosed 
with housp and paved with broad stones, dis- 
tinguished ‘from a street* (J.). 

In towns UHiially tenanted by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into busi- 
ness offices, e.g. Copthall Court, Hatton Court (Thread- 
needle Street^ and the like. 

1887 Land. Gasu No. 9998/3 He liv’d in Drury-lane in j 
Kings- Head-Court. 1799 Meister's Lett. Eng. 178 I 
Lanes and Courts [in London] are passages through which 
no carriage can pax's, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. Lvttom 

Leila 1. v. He . . continued his way with rapid strides, 
through various courts and alleys. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xix. (1879) 177 The shop . . was situated in a little 
narrow court, iwg L'pool Dasly Post 30 June 4/6 A city- 
bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy streets and courts. 

4 . An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered or 
covered, with a smooth level floor, in which tennis, 
rackets, or fives are played; the plot of ground I 
marked out finr lawn-tennis ; also applied to eadi | 
of the quadrangular divisions marked on such , 
grounds. (See TEVNia-ooURT, etc.) 

19x9 in Lett. Of ^ Papers Hen. VIII 1 Brewer) III. 11, The 
tennis court at Richmond. 19^ Holinsiibd Chron. 545 He 
would tosse him som London Dalles that perchance would 
shake the walles of the best court in France. 1999 Snars. 
Hen. K, t. ii 965 Tell him. he hath made a tnaton with such 
a Wrangler, Ikat a|t the Courts of France will be disturb’d 
With Chaces. 1^ R. H. School Reersat, 84 I'ennta. .U a 
PastiiuejBsed in dam or open Courts, by sutking a little 1 
Round Ball to and fro., with.. a Racket. sByB Juuan 
Maosmau. Ann, Tenmis iz$ In order to understaM the 


game of Tennis, one should first of all becoaie aco o l rfnt ed 
with the arena, or Court, in which it is played, /bid. ttf 
The area encmd between the Unas Jt and A and the 
wails, may be called the seoviee>€0$tri l and the area en- 
closed between jr, A h, and the main wall, the/s^r-coMrfL 
XL A princely residence^ household, retinue. 

5 . 'fhe place where a sovereign (or other high 
dic|i)itary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retinue. 

This sense is said to have arisen In Old French, the name 
enrt being allied to the midences of the early Frankbh 
kings on their rural domains : see Littrd, and cf. sense a; 
But the actual hiRtory is involved in obscurity from the 
paucity of early evidence. 

o SZ75 Lo/soug in Cott. Horn, o^t An rice king, .wolde.. 
geclepien all his under-heod hit hi. .to his curt [betie] come 
sceolde. 1377 Lancu PL B. viii. 19 pei. .knowen con- 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places, c 1386 Chaucbb 
Knts, T. 646 He . . Is riden m to tiie feeldea hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweyc, 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Eng. 17 The messagera of Kome came to the grete 
Arthurs court. 15^ Tindalb Luke vii. as They whicE are 
gorgeously appardled and lyue delicatly are in kynges 
courtes. sdoo Shaks. A. 1 ". L. 1. tii. 43 Mistris, dimteh 
you with your safest haste. And get you from our Court. 
s66y Milton P. L. 1. 497 In Courts and Palaces he also 
Reigns And in luxurious Cities. 1848 Macaui.av Hist, Eng. 
II. 509 The quarters of William now began to present the 
appimrance of a court. 

6. The establishment and aurroundingi of a 
sovereign with his coundllora and letindh. 

A teas Ancr. R. aio Auh heo lebbefi to ueonde, & 
beuS alie ine his hirde, & RerueS him ine his kurt. 1340 
Ayenh. 936 Ac ulatours and lye)eres bye]} to grat cheap me 
hare cort. c 1400 Maundkv. (Roxb.) vi. z8 pe maner of his 
(the Soudan’s] couite schold 1 wele ynogh ken. 1998 
Shaic.s. Merry W, n, ii. 69 When the Court lay at Windsor. 
1669 ItoYLE Occas. Ri[/7. V. v. (zdrs) 316 It will, .be imitated 
by all thoRe on whom tlie Court has Influence. 1704 Addi. 
SON Italy 9 Pictures of tlie reigning Beauties of the Court 
of France. 1830 D'Lsrarli C/mm. /. 111 . vi 93 Charles 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the MedicL 1891 Tennyson To the 
Queen 95 May children of our children say..' Her court 
was pure 

b. without artiile or other defining word {at 
court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but iiiciuding the persons and proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, etc. 


c zmo Beket 165 He com to court and was in god oflix 
With the ArcheBischop of Canterbury. CS386 Chaucbb 
Prol. 140 And peyned niro to countrefete cheere Of court, 

All 


and been eslatlich of manere, c 1400 Desir. Troy IZ597 All 
the councell fro kourtt was clenely depertid. a 1909 Skel- 
ton [title). Why come ye nat to Courte? s6zx Shaks. 
Cymh. III. iv. 199 You shall be mist at Court, a 1704 T. 
Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. Z730 1 . 39 His writings . . had the 
air of Court. 1799 Johnson Idler No. 64 p 3, 1 appeared at 
court on all pumick days. 1899 Tennyson Elams iiiB, 1 
go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 

O. The Court : as an institution. 

1483 Caxi-on Gold. Leg. 964/4 She norysslied them more 
for dcbcrt than for the courte. a i6s6 Bbaum. & Ft.. Cast. 
Country 11. i, The court’s a school, indeed, in which some 
few Learn virtuous principles. 1707 Curios, iu Hush. 4» 
Card. 99 Every one is tir’d with being here, but the Court 
enervates our Resolution. *809 Scott Last Minstr, itu 
ii. Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

7 . The body of courtiers collectively ; the 
retinue (conncillors, attendants, etc.) of a sovereign 
or high dignitary. (Construed as plural.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. <(944 (CotL) Joseph of his fader herd, 
Wit his curt gain him he ferd. ax^aa-^ Alexandenjhx 
A crie hat all pe cune kni^tis and erles Suld put haim in-to 
presens his precep to here. 1481 Caxton Reyna^ i. (Arb.) 
5 Whan the kynge of alle l^stis had assemblid alio his 
court 1600 Disc. Gourie Conspir. in Moyses Mem. (Z755) 
a66 All the huntsmen, .attending his majestie on the green, 
and the court making to their horses. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) Vll. 198 In the presence of the Great Duke of 
Tuscany and his court. 1899 Thackeray Virgin, xxii. If 
the king Mid the whole court are atanding by 1 1899 Tbn- 
myron Guinevere XI One morn when all the court, Greca- 
Buited. .Had been, clieir wont, a-zziaying. 
t b. An escort. Obs. 

c 1470 Hbnry IVallace i. 381 Part of the court had Wal* 
lace labour seyne. Ibid. iv. aa Wallaca sum part befbr the 
cmtft furth raid. 

o. The sovereign with his ministers and coun- 
cillors ns the ruling power of a state, or in inter- 
national rel.ntions. (Construed as singular.) 

1393 Gqwbr Cosi/. III. 163 In Chambre whom the court 
avaunceth. 169s Sta K. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 
934 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of the 
I< ranch court, slat Elphinstonb Hist. Ind. 11 . 641 An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi. 1848 W. 
H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten V. II, 639 Thu two 
cabinets whose union had caused the northern couits no 
much uneasiness. Mod. Accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. 

b. Court of Rome \ the papal Curia. 

€ MOO .S'. Eng, Leg. 1 . 95/50 pe erende kat huy brouiten 
fram >e court of Rome, c i|3o R. Brunnb Chron. (lyas* t 


c saoo .S'. E/fg. Leg. I. 95/50 erende kat huy brouiten 
fram ke court of Rome, c i|3o R. Brunnb Chron. (lyas* t 
He wente vnto ke courte of Kome, For to tak his |)enance. 
r 1400 Apol Loll. Z9 In ke court of Rome mat no man geyt 
no grace, but if it be bowt. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VII t, il iL 
105 The Court of Rome commanding. 

HI. An assembly held by the sovereign. 

9 . A foniial assembly held by the sovereign at 
his residence : in early times, of his coundllors 
and grm lords, for purposes of administration ; in 
later times to give state rece^ons, audience to 
ambassadors, and the like, ^e early use hsa 
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given liie to Dm « hig)i court of purltanieiit ’ (mam 
io)f and * the king's, courts' of Justice (scut ti) ; 
the modem use it nntenlly tssodated with senses 
6, 7 , as in /a U /rtsetm€d at cowi. 

IIM 0,s. CAfve. (U^MS.), And CHeeri) hald ter lin 
^undMMl mtel ^ tTte rmte phMM ted afStlSat 
Uttgf WM hted ifle5, logt, f loS, itio.1 noa 

pRYDBM Camm '^ nwat iiila whm VcntM 

km te CM. fkli Sfii L Sinclair Crmr. Ik mj Ac 
Berlin, the Oourt war only held or Sundays, ite Tkioiv. 
SON Crr. e ifNL^ ud For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held ctw at old CaerlM upon Udc. site Miss YonuA 
Camfpg Sen iv. ix. 109 He. Journeyed to Y^k. and held 
court there for a week. 


IV. A court of jodicatoxe, of law» or of ad- 
ministration. 

10. Applied to Parliament Cf. Sp. Cartes. 

14m tmpeachm. Dk. S^ff0lk tn Pmatmk Lttt No. 76 1 . 

thiibe enacte In this your High Oonrte 
of Parlement. iipy Snaks. a H0H. IV, v. ii. 134N0W call 
we our High Court of Parliament. And let v» choose such 
Lunbee or Noble CounsaUe. a iSeo Hooksr EecU Pol. 
viii. VI. 9 xo Parliament being a mere temporal court s66a 
Bk. Com. Prayer^ A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their Session. 

11. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and determine any dauFC, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

Justice was in early times administered in awwmblics held 
by the sovereign personally isense 9 , then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court ; hence the title 
the Kittg't Courts (curia rxrxi). 

In this sense more fully defined as court qf law, law- 
court, court o/JusHco, if judUatun. These are distin- 
guished as su^ior or tuferior, according to their respec- 
tive rank, the highest court of a countiy or state being 
called the Supremo Court. Court of first tHsiauce : a court 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeal, to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court tf record ; tee quot. 1765. 

[zapa Britton i. i. 9 x En drett de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt Ibid, fix Sauve let Justices qi tuivent nous 
en nostre Court] xapv R. Gloug. (1724) 471 The king 
wolde. that in is court the pie solde be driue. czjoo Beket 
606 'fhat he scholde fram tnullce curt biclipie to the kynge. 
c laao Cast, Lovo 939 In he kyngas court sit vche day Me 
vs^ hulke selue lay. cs^ R. Driinns Ckrou. (17951 173 
be courte opon him sat, he quest filed him & schent. 1490 
PlumptoH Carr, 91 The serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costetli niu<.n mone;^ 1^6 
Shaks. Merck, V. tv. i. 343 , 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the iudgement Ibul. 338 He hath refus'd it in the open 
Court. 1837 Decree Star Ckamb. in Milton's A reop. (Arb.) 
8 The Court hath now also ordered. That the said Decree 
shall speedily be Printed. xfiAZ Termes de la Ley 94 b. 
The greater part are Courts of record, some are not, ana 
therfore accounted base Courts in comparison of the others. 
c 1670 Horbrs Dial. Com, LatvsCii^o) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognisance of such causes as are to be 
ended by the positive laws of the land. 1763 Blackstonb 
Comm. 1 , 957 He (the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of judicature. Ibid. III. 94 A court of re- 
cord is that where the acts and judicial proceedings arc en- 
rolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
mony. S809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.y. Pleading’ 1. 1 9 This 
would often embarrass the jury, and sometimes the Court 
itself. 1M4 spectator No. 1875. 641 This new Court is to 
be in ecclesiastical matters a Court of first instance. *•79 
f*ROUOR Cmsarx. xxo I he courts of the Equites . . were to 
be composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators. x886 Morlby Pop. Culture Grit. Misc HI. 16 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. 1888 Brvcs Amor. Commw. xlii. iVuV.. The Judiciary 
in every State includes three sets of courts: — A supreme 
court or court of appeal ; superior courts of record ; local 
courts. 


b. With many specific qualifications indicating 
the sphere, business, or constitution of the court, as 
Bask, Burgh, Circuit, County, Crimimai., Customary, 
Forxbt, Hundred, Insolvent, Manorial, Police, Sheriff, 
etc. : C. 4/* Admiralty, Arches, Attachments, Augmenta- 
tion, Chancery, Chivalry, Common Pleas, Equity, 
Gurrtung, JfigA CoMMtsflioiL Justiciar V, Kiny's or 
Queen's Bench, Lodemanagb, PiBsowimR, Prorate, Srs- 
SION, Stammasirs, Tibmds, Trailbarton, Wardc» etc., for 
which see these words. 


o. Oonrt of Olalmfl : a court in which claims 
are a^ljudicated on ; in U. S. a court sitting at 
Washington for the investigation of claims against 
the government ; also, in some State^ a county- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Oonvt of Oonaoioaoo or of Boquoata : 
a small debt court ; court of conscience (fig-), con- 
science as a moral tribunal. 

xdsR Drkkvr Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 17 Signor Emulo has 
warn'd niy master to the couxt of conscience. t88o Drv- 
DEN Prol. Leds Crnsar Borgia 93 One theatre there it of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was called the 
Court. x6^ Luttrrll Brief Pel. (1857) I. 563 An act for 
erecting a court of conscience at Newcastle upon Tine, 
tdgx Ibid. II. 314 Many Irish were come to Dublin, .to de- 
mand their estates, which were restored, .a court of claimes 
will be sett up there to decide sudi matters. tyfS W. Hut- 
ton Auiokiog, 193 Courts of RenuesU or Courts of Con- 
science, for the recovery of small debts, were first estate 
lished in the reign of Henry Vlll., and they now exist 
under local Acts, in many populous plaoaa. i88a Sbrjt> 
BatLAMTiNa Ese^, iL 84 Here and there in the metropolis 
were dotted small debts couru, .called Courts of Request. 

12. The place, hail, or chamber ia which juitice 
is judicially administered. 

(In many phrases senses sr and xa are Uendad : cf. K) 


ap Rayaart, .weaM Ibrth pratteywtete temu ttegh dm 
hyost street of the courte. emHlMtHsa- uw/t Com trhin 
men pMek amUMr, Rggd Siuaa. lOorek, 9 ^. iv. I. 14 0o 
ene and cad the lew into ow Court- ifai Ooke fhs Zfr/. 
58a, Coart ii a’plRce W he rt luRtiee Ir htdielaliy mitred. 
Mi TaOLLoaa Orky P-s&u. ttj But won'i she have to go 
and dt in the ocMirt,— .srith all the people staring at herl 
gm Pali MaU G. n Feh. $/t Tho Master of the Rolls: 
What is a oourtt This toaiariiably ugly room |i callad a 
court, but it is not tlie ugly room that m a court. It ia a 
court because we sit in it. 

b. without article or other defining word (iii, 
into, out of court, etc.), mdndifig place and pro- 
ceedings. Also in phmaes, as f ^ourt 

(» men of law), \ attorneys of court, ham ow 
Court. 

a xao8 Leg. JCatk. 398 Tu schalt, hu motild, to curt cumen 
seooeQ. a xeeo Cursor M, 9478 (CotL> pis es hot lagh . . 
Vsed in curtfikia ilk dal c xgafi A*- E. AlUt, P. A. 700 To 
corte quea hou Khal com, pw alte oure causes Rcnal be 
tryed. 1399 Pol. Posms (1859) I. 409 They cared flbr no 
ooyffes TTiat men of court usyn. 1474 Caxton Chesse 79 
Men of lawe and attorneyes of court. 1356 Ckrom. Gr. 
/Worr (Camden) 17 This yere was a grete debate arose be- 
twene Flee strete and the howsya of corte. x6xi Shaks. 
IVint. T, III. It. 20 It is his Highnesse pleasure, that the 
Queene Amaiw in person, here in Court. 17x3 Pore 
Frenay 0/ 7. D^ Producing further proofs of this truth In 
^n court. 1883 Sia E. Fry in Law Pep. ix Q. Bench 
Div. yfi A barrister may be . . reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself In ojurt. Mod. The case had been 
already settled out of court. 

o. Phr. Out of court : said of a plaintiff who baa 
forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly Jig. 
of arguments having no claim to consideration. 

1848 Mill Loyic iii. xx. I a The argument of analogy is 
put out of court 1848 W H ARTON Law Lex,, Out qf Court, 
a plaintiff in an action at common law must declare within 
one year after the service of a writ of summons, otherwise 
he is out of court. s8m Bright Sp., Russia 7 June, These 

J entlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. s88s 
. Bonai Matthus 11. L 959 Though there is much truth 
still in many of his staieinents, the concluupn he draws from 
them, .is quite out of court now. 

18. A session of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr. to hold (f keef) a court, (Cf. sense 9 .) 

[lapa Britton l i. I 13 £t volume ausi, qe..Boint les 
Courts tenues par les suytours.] R. Gi.ouc. (1794) 538 
The constable of Gloucetre. . Held ofte. in the kinges name, 
conrtes ver A ner. sq. . Customs of Maiton in Surtees 
Misc. (tSgo) yi Thay schall hnffe two Ballyfles and two 
undyr Ballyffes. for to hold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
own fre will. xgM Covrrdalx 9 Macc. iv. 43 Of these 
matters therfore tnm was kepte a courte agaynst Mene- 
laus. 16x3 Shaks. Hem. VI/i, iv. i. 97 The Archbishop Of 
Canterbury . . Held a late Court at Dunstable, c 1774 T, 
Hutchinson Diary I. ^ The Superior Court was to bo 
held the next morning in Boston. 1806 Gaaetteer Scotl. 
(ed. a) X97 Forfar . . the county town of Angus-shire, 
where the sheriff has held his courts ibr upwards of two 
centuries, 

+ b. A council of War. fCf. Coubt-Martial). 
tfag Bingham Xettophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, immediately he called a Court of Coronels and C^p- 
taines. 1663 Sia T. Herurrt Trav. (1677) 30a A Souldier 
..sneezing at a Court of War the whole C^pany bowed 
and blessed the Gods. 

14. An assembly or meeting of the qualified mem- 
bers of a company or corporation (general court), 
or of the managing board or council thereof (court 
of assUtanis, committees, directors, gaverttors, ac- 
cording to the style of these in different corpora- 
tions); also, the qualified members or board 
collectively. 

1597 Minute-book of the Mercers* Company (London), The 
Courte our Compeny holden tlie 5th day of March 1456. 
lUg Articles Russia Co- in Hakluyt Voy. U589) 995 Ine 
G^erriouri Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled thu day in open court. iM Minute-Ms. Grocerd 
Co,, LossdonApoading^ Courte of Assisuunts. x6oo (Dec. 
31) Charter E. Ind- Co , At any of their publick Assemblies, 
coauuonly called their General Court, holden for the said 
Company. 1608 (title}, Letter from the Factors at Bantam 


admit any into this Society. IbM. t 8 It ^sJl not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless the Treasurer or Deputie with 
slxe Comitties be present. xte8 Charter of Chas. I to 
MeUtackusetts Bap Co.^ The said governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company, .shall or may. .assemble 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves for 
the better ordering and directing of their affairs. s66s 
Charter qf Chas. II to E. Ind. Co. 3 At any public As- 
sembly comaonlir called Che Court (Uneral, holden for the 
ted Company, tte Charier Bank qf Eng- (in Penmy 
Cycl ILL sBo/x), That thirteen or more of the ted^ go- 
vernors ana directors . . shall constitute a Court of Direc- 
tors. 1713 Lend- Com. Na 5097/1 The Sovereiim, Re- 
corder, Bwgesses, Freemen, and Commonalty m Your 
Mijcsty'a. .Corporation of Kinaale, assembled at a Court of 
Dew-hundred. 17M Act Incarp- Guy's HosP - 15 Subject to 
the approbatiaa or disallowance of a General Court or As- 
sembly of such intended Corporatkm. syaff Creftsmaa 
Na 5 (2707) 43 This day was held here [at the East India 
House] a mmeral Court of the United Coimny of Mer- 
chanta of England. 1819 Heath Grocers' Cte/. (1889)9. 
vfi, The Master, Wardens, and Court of Aaeiatants of the 
Worshipful Comnany of Groews. xhgqAct renewing Char- 
ier of Batsh 0/ sag. (in Penny Cycnil. 38^^ A general 
Court of Pfopr i et o rsefthe Bam shall be held. 1839 Pent^ 


Cyel XtY. Tte eHniqr teooMemtM «lftr tevi 
aaaM in tlm oauit tofCtei»mCte ad lhte»tewR»vota 
. -The ebeMfia attend the ted-HMiyer ee ttale oomnmiAaA 
at cv et yeewft of aldermen. JhUL ifflfk Certa m R e n te mem- 
bere3tbe Uwy, wte fom whaak mttsnLy dpIM^Tlw 
Court of Aaiteairta* i%« SrocevitiJm Bt^JUd$u 43 
There are eighteee direecors of the Baat-Indki Oueifeny* 
ten ormora of whom coMMltaea a *e«Ht'. 

15. Ceeeeral Comrti the dei|mtioD of tte legu- 
Uturei of MeisRchiuetti and i7ew HRinpihlrc;, «8 
Colooica and aa Statea of the AmeiioaB Unto* 

The former ia Che eontiiuiatloa of dte *genete eohit* of 
the Mamachvaetifl Bey Compeny, in preceeaigeei 


i8a8 Chaoier qpChsu. I toMtu 


rONUtld 


and kept by the gevmuQr,Qr deputy gemnaar df M mA 4 
oompany, and eewm or mom of the ted aaibttuica-.wbkb 
four general asRembUea ahalt he styled and eatleo ibe fout 
great end genetecourtt of the ted oompany. Ma Mo e eaek w 
Colony Lanos a 106 (1814) ait It ia ordered oy tbfo eomtepd 
theauthoritythcreof,thai,elc. Mi Mnemtk- Pr os dis teeChesr* 
i/r(x8x4)8 Which said great and generil oonrt or aamuite 
■hall consist of the governor atecoutelmamlstatelbrilie 
time being ; and oisuch fteeholdeni of our aetd proeinoe or 
territory aa shall be. .elected or deputed te the. .MheMtaiRi 
of the mpective towns or places. Ofehsxpleuu Chstriertf 
Geo, A The representatives. .sbatL -elect a fit pciRoe eel of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house ef repte 
sentatives in such general court. 1778 Moosaek, Prevk 


the government of this and the ocher United States of 
America, by putting them out of his proteedim, end Unjustly 
levyine war against them. . Be it tlierelbre enacted by the 
council and house of represeutatives in general court aaseui- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, eta iMe Ba*i^ 
LCTT Diet, Arner,, Court, In New Engiand this weed if 
applied to a legislative body coursed of a House ofRepro- 
sentatives and a Senate ; as the Ganeral Court of MasmOTU- 
setti. 1873 Jevons Afa/M-r (1876) 14 The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts ordered, in 1649 [etc.]. 1889 Baveu Amir, 

Cosnmw, 1 . xxxrii. 414* 

16. By fome Friendly Socictiei, originally and 
particulnrly the Foreitera, used aa the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
'lodge*, 'tent*, etc. of other Socletiea; also a 
meeting of such a branuLk of the central body 
(I/igk Court), 

Adopted from the style of the Cottrt qf tho Fomt os 
Forbst-court ; cf. the similar use of the terms Ranger, 
Woodattard, etc. 

188X C. Haepwicx Friendly Soc- 9 In January, x6^ the 
foresters consisted of 1553 courts (sh they are namcol com- 
prising 80,089 members. t888 (ttite\ Rules of Court ' Loyal 
Oxonian ' No 9991. Branch of the Ancient Order of Fores- 
ters Ibid. Rule 93 The Beadles . . shaU not admit into Court 
any but members of the Order. 1890 Report Chief Rigr, 
Friendly Soc. 31 U'he * Royal Order [of Forestaes] ' l>y 
August 1834 haa opened 358 courts. .In that year, .a dis- 
ruption took place, and the * Ancient Order* wsm founded, 
drawi^ away to itself. .994 courts of tlie Royal Order. 


b Court meeting * was held at SaMbtd 
Ibid. 994 United Sisters Friendly 


Ibid. Ine first 

Society, Suffolk Unity. .Cambddge Court.. Cowen Court 
. .Loym Clifford Court. 

V. 17. Homage inch aa ia offered at court; 
attention or comtidil]^) shown to one whoae fitvonr, 
affection, or interest la sought : in i>hr. to make or 
fay (onds) court to [F. fairy la cour, fairo ta 
cour d]* Court v, 3 , 4 . (With qoot. 159 O 1 efi 
Acoourt.) 

1390 Spbmskr F. Q. il ix. e Him the Prince with gentle 
court did bord. s8o;^vrlym Mem. (1857) 11 94 , 1 went to 
make court to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastla at 
their house in Clerkenwell. 1878 Dsydsn Aurenee, (J.), 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did. xyxs AaBuni- 
NOT fokn Bull 11. iv. (1755) 39 All the servants iu the Family 
made high court to her. X7x8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 24 Sept., At supper.. the men had the permiMuon of 
paying their Court. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8zr) I. ii. 
zt His court being rather made to her mother than to her- 
self. ethysArah. Nts. (Rtldg.) 198, I went every day at 
certain hours to pay my court to the king. 1873 Black Pr, 
Thule iv. 49 Forgetting all the court that should have been 
to a pretty woman. 1873 M. Pattison Casmstben 99 
Casaubon . . had probablv fallen in love with Estfonne's 
M.SS. collections, before he began to pay his court to the 
daughter. 

t b, ? Favour, inffiKUce. Ohs. 

1837 RuTHEapORD Lett. (2889) 1 . 324 Let Christ*s love 
bear most court in your soul and that court will bear down 
the love of other things. IhU. 1. 351, 1 am in some piece 
of cour t with our great King. 

VX 18. attrib. and Comb. \ a. in aenae ' of or 
belonging to a royal court*, aa court-amour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
lain. -contempt, -ease, faction, '^-familiar, -fashion, 
-favour, -favourite, -flatterer, f -frump, f fueus, 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manners, -milliner, -mis- 
tress, -odour, -pageant, -poet, \-rook, -sertnon, -tricky 
-udt. -word \ court'bred, f -curious, -ridden adja. 

1398 Barret Tkoor. iVarret 11. i. 93 Bestowing those 
charges vpon . . Court-familiars and fauorites. not B. 
JoNtoN Poetaster iv. i, You must look to be envied, said 
endure a few court-frumj» for it z8zz Shako. fVint. T. iv. iv, 
959 Receiues not thy Nose Court-Odour from mef Reflect 
I not on thy Baseneise Court-oontcmplf Ibid. Ado»> 
cate's the Court-word for a Pheasant, a s8as FucTCHEa 
Eider Br. iv. I a You are . . Shapes, shadows, and the 
signs of men ; court-bubbles, I'hat every breath or breaks 
or blows away. 1831 Fuller Davids Sin (7867)933 Court- 
curious enceitenment and fine fiura 18I33 Foao Bevhen 
Hrt. It ii. (1839) 38 This same whoreson court-ease is 
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temptation To a rebellion in the veina. iC» R. Stapvlton 
ytntgHMl 283 The great court favorite, Faria, sella The 
Bimor'a place and colonel’a. 1640 Milton &ih^ Pref., 
While the king . . washes over with a ciMirt'fucus the worst 
and foulest 01 his actions. Ibid, iv, By him only and his 
court {action. IbiiL vi, Certainly court>breeding and hie 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
I Ha. viii, The quibbles of a court sermon, tflgs Br. J, 
Richardson U/m Old Ttti, 365 (T.) The court-ladles 
especially, that were faulty as the men. a 1661 Holvuav 
yttvenaf 69 A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester, and so humouringa leud emperour, was become 
a noble man. iflfly Milton F. L. iv. 767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots . . nor in Court Amours, w&n Villibri 
(Dk. Buckhm.) IC$Mtar 9 ai (7714) 61 Vm sure Sir, 1 made 
your Cloaths in the Court-fashion. 1679 1 . Goodman Pmtt, 
Pardontd 111. i. (1713) 97s What am 1 the better . . for 
court-favour and countenance T tflfla Drydbn Dk, ajTGuiu 
II. ii, Ha I Grillon here I some new court-trick upon me. 
i66j^TBMn.B Afrm. Wks. 1731 1 . 408 He was by a Court* 
Intrigue recall’d to Madrid. 1697 Dhvukn Mntrid Dod., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad a courtier, as, etc 
>709 Stbblb TatUr No. 57 p i A Fine Court- Lady. m. 171$ 
Wvchbrlby Foiih. Wkt. 93 (Jod.) Common court-friends, 
like common court-mistresses, nun those they profess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738 Swivt Pol. 
Comwna/, p. xicxiii, Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous CourfChapIain, that there is no such place as 
Hell. 1760 GoLOffM. an, IV. xciii. Court-bred poeta 1767 
Hawkins Li/k Johnim 973 The refinements of court- 
manners. sflifl &OTT Hri, Midi, xlviii, It was dangerous 
flattery . . to tell a ooor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-beauty. 1896 PaicHASO Phyt. Hut. Mankind 
1 . I Some brilliant ceremony, or court-paceant. 1^ 
Thackbsay Esmond 1. (1876) g, 1 wonder snail History 
ever pull off her Periwig ana cease to be court-ridden. s888 
Mtss Beadoon Fatal Tkrse 1. i, She afibrded a Court 
Millinar the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 


b. in sense * of or belonging to a conrt of law 
as t couri-bar, ’fee. 

1S71 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxviii. 13 David borroweth 
not colored Rhetorik from the court-baire. s 8 sa T. 
Mitchell ArUtoph. I. 9a And that same stock’s gone off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities. 

19. Special combinations ; oourt-almanao, an 
almannc or annual hand-book of royal families 
and their courts ; f oourt-book (see quot.) ; 
t oourt-bowl, ? some form of the game of bowls 
(perhaps played in a court) ; f court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality ; ooui^oalendar 
court^almanae ; f oourt-chair, tr. of L. sella 
curiiliSt curale chair ; f oourt-ohimney, ? a kind 
of small stove; court olroular, a dailv record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
newspapers; f oourt-oompliment, an insincere 
compliment offered out of politeness; foourt- 
oream, insincere flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers; foourt-oup (see quot. 1676); foourt- 
dlsh (see quot.) ; t oourt.element. hollow flattery 
(cf. court-water) ; f court fagot, n.’ime of a kind 
of fagot ; oourt-fold, * a farm - yard. IVoi-c* 
(Halliw.) ; oourt-fool, -Jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; t oourt- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
formula's ; oouxt-gulde, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
addresses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
* society’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have been presented at 
court) ; t oourt-hall, (n) the hall whe.e the king 
holds his court ; {b) a manor-house (cf. CutiHT- 
iiotraK) ; court -hill, a moot-hiil, on which a 
court was held ; f court - holder, one who 
holds or presides at a couit; f 00 art- jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jug ; cf. Black-jack ; 
t court-keeper, {a) ^ court-holder \ (^) see quot. 
1847; oourt-lands (see quot); t court letter, 
the form of letter used in Coubt-hamd ; t court 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household 
( » G. Ilofmarschall) ; hence oourt-mar8halaaa,the 
wife of a court marshal ; f oourt-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the C^ourt ; oourt-mourning, a 
period of mourning observed at Court, ‘mourn- 
ing * worn at Court or with court-dress ; f court 
nap (see quot) ; court-newsman, a person ap- 
pointed to furnish news of the doings of the Court ; 
oourt-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court ; court-paper, an official paper giving 
particulars of the business before a (legal) court ; 
court-party, a political party which advocates 
the interests of the Court (cf. Countey-party) ; 
t court-paasage : see Pabsaob (a game at dice) ; 
t oourt-poat, the court-officer who carried letters 
^tween the Court and the post-office; oourt- 
Sootoh, the court-language of Scotland ; oourt- 
auit, (c) a suit preferred at Court ; (^} a suit worn 
at Court, court-aress ; oourt-aword, a light sword 
worn as part of a man’s court-dnss ; f court- table 
(cf. CoDBT-cuPBOAED) ; foouTt-water (cf. CoUBT* 
holy-watkb). 

>S 57 Ordor of HospitalU F iv. Yon shall kepe a *Cottrt- 
bo«n.,wh«reuito you shall writs all things passed io any 


„ i8w 

Kesistered in Mr. Boyle’a ‘Court Guide 
*Couite hall, Pasiltca, Regia An/a. 
xxxiii. (1603)994 l*he name of Aldsrinani burie. .there kept 


Coiifta or otherwise, tflye Mabvbu. Rek, Tremsp, I. 60 
Due might shoot with the arbalet, or pl^ at *Coart-bouie 
on Sundayes. idtfl Sueri# ft Mabkh. Cotmity Farms v. 
xjc. 579 Iliac which ia called the finest bread, or *Couft 
bread which is ths lightest of all the rest. 1788 GAaetcK 
Maie Cogmeiio t. (Jod.) 'Thtrc are quicker succesaiona in 
your honbur'a list than the “court-caleiidars. 1793 Mad. 
D’ AaiLAY Lett, 99 Sept., If it had been an old court-calendar 
. . he would have receiv^ It with his best bow and smile.' 
s6iS Bolton Ftorus iv. U. 199 There the Senator etabd at 
him, aa he sat in his *Coittt-diaire. igga Okbbnb VPst, 
Courtier in Hari. Miee, V. 4XA (N.) They use. .no fire, but 
a little *court chimnie In their owns chamber. 1840 
Dickens Old C, Skob xl, Mr. ChuckRter entertained them 
with theatrical chit-chat and the *court circular. i848J,see 
Circulab B. 9]. sflgs Fullbb Ch. Hist. ix. vi. | 13 'This 
was in some of them but a ^Court-Complement 0x657 
Sia J. Balfoue Ann. Scot (x8s4-5) 11 . ito With no more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of sou me 
*courte crearae one the comons. 1591 Nashb P, Penitesse 
(N.), And yet I know a hundred, .that will make a jolly 
shift with a *court-cup on their crowne.i, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 True Gent Ufo, Delight (N.), Let It dry In an 
Mhen dixh, otlierwisa called a court-cup. .till it be dr^ and 
it will be like a saucer, a tbpA Br. G. Goodman Cri, jamet 
/, I. 31 1 The King, .causedhis carver to cut him out a 
*court-diBh, that is, something of everv dish, which he sent 
him, as part of hit reversion, sfiaa Milton Eikon. xvil. 
This intneate •tufl!' tattled here of limothy and Titus, and 
I know not whom their successors, far beyond ^court cle- 
ment, and as far beneath true edification, xaag MS. Acc. 
Si. John's Hasp.. Canterb.. For makyng of x Joi>dis of 
“Court fagot iijx. iiij^. 1789 tVa/poliana cxi. 46 Our “Court- 
frols cea^d with the reign of Charles I. xlM Don an Crt. 
Fools 99 'i'he authors thus played the part of court foots by 
deputy. 1699 T. C[ockman) Tullfs Offices (i7o6> 976 
Aqulllius..ha(l not then publish'd his “Court-forms about 
Knavery. 1814 Moore Epifr. 1. 309, *1 want the ^Court- 
Guide *. said my Lady. ' to look if the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or so'. x8^ Thackeray Raxtenswbtgx^ 

‘ ‘ ' '' ■o', x^ Huloet, 

Stow Snrv. 

I burie. .there kept 
in their BeVy or Court-halL 1875 W. M' 1 lwraitm Guiils 
tVigtowHshirs On tlie point of a tongue of laud is an 
ancient “court-hill. 1540 Act 39 Hen, Vlll^ c. 13 § 7 Tlie 
steward or depot y-stuarde or “courtholcler of the same leete 
or lawday xgSx Lambarde Eirsu. iv. v. (x^88) 504 The 
Court-holders ul such Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
1631 Celesiina Ep. Ded. A iij. Like a “Court-jack, which 
though it he blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest. 
1641 W. Shkfparo KtUle\ The “Court Keepers*^ Guide, for 
keeping of Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 17x5 G. Facob 
<//V^ ,Comph'te Court Keeper; or Land Stewards Assist- 
ant. 1847-^ Ualliwxll, Court-keeper, the master at a 
game of racket, or ball. 1848 Wharton I, aw Lex.^ * Court- 
lands, domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to serve his 
family. 1600 Land. Gas. No. 9619 '4 The Young Clerk 
Compleatea . . with breaks off the “Court Letters, and x66 
Words Abbreviated in Couit Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. s6pa Molesworth Acet, Denmark 
(1694) 147 The “Court Mareschal invites whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King. 1693 Land. Gat. Na 9843/2 Next 
. . the Grand-Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves uf Office [at the Saxon Court]. 1833 S. Austin Char- 
act. LW /42 11 . 76 Countess and Hormnrschallin(“court-mar- 
shaIe^^) von E~. 16^ Davenfort City Ht.,CapxM, Have I 
ruined so many city-citadels to let in “court-martialiKts, and 
shall (his country-cottage holdout? xyyx Boswell Johnson 
(18481 771/a Goldsmith's last comedy was to be represented 
during some “court-mourning. 1639 Shirley ^ntl. 0/ Venice 
III. iv, We are cheated by a “court-nap {referring toan old offi- 
cer of the court who U going to arrest them]. 1837 Dickbns 
Pfckxv. xxiii. {heading'. Describes, far more fully than the 
“Couit Newsman ever did, a baclielor’s party given by Mr. 
Bob Sawyer. 1863 lUustr, Land. News 16 Jan.i Hoppe 1, 1 he 
Queen has conferred the appointment oT Court-newsman 
upon Mr. Thomas Beard. 1715 Pope Let. to Congrex>e 19 
Mar., I'he three fi^^C nights notwithstanding two of them 
were “court-nights) were distinguished by very full audiences 
of tlie first Quality. x 7 iM J. Louthian lorm ^'Process led. a) 
193 'i*he Clerk. .Bhouid make a “Court -paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names of the Justices present, and 
of the Persons indicted. X76S Hume Hut. Vill. Ixviii. 
(Jod ', The “court party reasoned in an opposite manner. 
1864 H. Ainsworth John Law i. (1881) 8 I his second plan, 
though wipported by the court party, .was rejected. 1743 
I.ist Gold. Officers in Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 80 
“Court-Post, Dennis Bond, £sq ; at per Diem £s. 1766 
Entick London IV. 995 There is a court-post, who has tL 
a day. s8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, She was educated^ in 
a convent abroad, and speaks that pure“court-Scotch, which 
was common in my younger days. 1639 Bkomk Crt. Begger 
I. Wks. 1873 I. 187 Your ayme has bin to raise Your state 
by “Court-suits. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 111. vii, It wai 
1 ubalcain that made thy very Tailor's needle, and sewed 
that court-suit of thine, iflao Itw. Heuseh. Gootls {Trans. 
Essex Arch. Soc. New Scr. 111 . 11. 167*, i litle “Court Table 
..i Court Cubberd, Carved. 1616 T. Adams Dtsc, Sevle 
xviii. 67 The Flatterer is after the nature of a Barber ; and 
first trimmes the head of his masters humour, and then 
sprinkles it with “Court-water. 

t Courtp sb.'b Obs. Some kind of curt for carry- 
ing stones, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 
ooiirt-load. Cf. also Coubtixk 
1576 Act 18 Elit. c. xa I 4 Every person shall be charged 
to hnd . . one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, Cars, or Drays, furnished for . . Repairing of the 
Highwayafiti Statutes 0/ JreL an. xs Jaa. 1 (Bolton, 43a) 
printed ' Tumhrell, Dung-pott or Courtslad 1577 Uoun- 
SHXD Chron, IV. 858 Yet bad they for their horsse, their court, 
and their driver but onelie twelve pence a dale. 15^ Flem- 
ing ContH, Holmshed lll.r$49/t There were to be itnploied 
five or BIX hundred courts almut a wall of small bredth. 
1703 T. N. City 4> C. Purchaser 003 Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they commonly put a of their Court-loada (that 
is about 94 Bushels) of Sand to t Load, .of Lime. 

Court (k 5 «it), V. [f. CoUBT sby Cf. Old It. 
cortoare, OF. cortoyer to be or reside at court 


eorto. court Coubt), later It eorteggietrt, F. eour- 
tiser in senses 3, 4 i cC CouBTBSAir.] 

L fl. Mr. To be or teside at court, to frequent 
the court. Obs. 

1515 [see Couarmo i]. 1968 Geafton Chroa. II. 390 The 
kingreteyiMBduntohim agara of Archers of Chasahire. .And 
after these rusticall people had a xriiile Courted, they entered 
into so gr^ a boldnasse, that they would not let [etc.]. 

1 2 . To court it : To play or act the courtier. 
Obs. (Cf. to coach it ^ foot it, etc ) 

1553 T. WiuoN Rhst. (1580) 176 When we see one gale and 
gaUaunt. we use to saie, he counee it. x6ia a'avlok 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
Bouldiers, to court It like curtexans. 1619 Sacrilcgv Haudied 
Kp. Ded. 9 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Courteth it and the Court Churcheth it, X657 J. Smith 
Ptyst. Rhst. 74, 1 cannot Court it, i. t. I can not perform 
the duty or manners of a Courtisr. 

II. 3 . trans. To pay court to, pny courteous 
attention to ; to tiY to win favour with. 

1590 Sfbnsbr F. Q. II. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. a 1656 
Bf. Hai I. Rem. tVks. (1660)39 C>ur unletter’d Grand-fathers 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin. 1704 
Goldsm. Trseu. 36a To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. ax8 While Che kiM was 
thus courting his old advenaries. i88| Sia T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndhursl yiii. soo A man . . sure to be courted in the 
best London society. 

b. absol. • 

1590 Sfenseb F.Q. II. li. It; She led him vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie. 

4 >. l‘o pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the nflections of, make love to (with a view to 
marringe), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 
what homely ; also poet.) 

1580 Lvly Euphues 'Ar\s.) \$2 1 'o picke out those that can 
court you, not those that lone you 1589 Warner Atb. 
Engl. VL xxxi. (16x9) 156 With rufull lookes, sighes . . and 
Fooleries more than few 1 courted h r. x6^ Dryden 
Virg, Past. 111. 4 While he Neera courts, but courts in vain. 
And fears that 1 the Damsel shall obtain, xyaa Db For 
Reltg. Ceurtsh. 1. ii. (1840) xoa She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a peer of the realm courted her. 175a John- 
EoN Rambler Na sox P ix He courted a young lady. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 353 'I’here they had made tlieir 
friendahips, had courted their wives. 1873 R. Bridges Poems 
(1891) I. V, I heard a linnet courting His lady in the spring. 
1878 Black Green Past. 1 . x A young man had come coui'ting 
the earl's daughter, 
b. absol. 

1591 Shake. Two Cent. in. i. 85 Long agone I haue forj^ot 
to court. 1596 ~ Tam, Shr, iv. ii. 97 See how they kisse 
and court. s6ox Wbbvbe J/frr. Mart, Bvb, But how hs 
courted. . And how the fauourof this Nimph he wonne. 1785 
Burns Young Peggy 14 When feather’d pairs are courting. 
X858 Kingsley Poems f Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were couiting merrily ! 

O. fig. and Iransf Cf. to woo. 

163s Lithgow 7 'rav. vii. 399 Our Boate ready to court 
the shoare. 1674 Milton Samson 719 Sails tilled, and 
streamers waving. Courted by all the wind^ that hold them 
play. 1743-6 Shknstonr Elegies vi. 97 A train of lovers 
court the ^equer’d shade. 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 114 Fruits 
..That proudly rise, or humoly court the ground. i8ia 
Scott Ld. of isles v. i, Courting the sunbeam as she plied 
her toil. 183a Motherwell Poems (1647; 1 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. 

6. To seek to win or attract (any one) to do 
something ; to invite, allure, entice into^ to, from, 
out of, etc. Cf. to woo. 

x6os Marston Ant. k- Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 98 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine liis company. x64a Fuller 
Holy k Prof. St. v. xviii. 439 Opportunity courted him 
to procure the Empire for himself. x65S Earl Orrery 
Parthen. 1 16761688 , 1 come not now to Court you from him. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr,, A sight he had been long 
pursuing- but could never court it into his embraces. X703 
Pope 'Tkebais 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway. Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away. 1707 E Ward 
Hud. Rediv. (1715) n. v, Dear Sir. .let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it’s dirty. 1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. 
Tkrale 30 Sept. (1788) 1 . 156 An interval of calm sunshine 
courted us out to see a cave on the shore, a 1844 Campbell 
Poems, Caroline 11, To Efmning Start Wanton flowers that 
well may court An angel’s feet to tread them down. X873 
Burton Hist. Scot. VI. IxxL ax8 Guslavus Adolphus . . 
courted them to his standard. 

G. To show oneself desirous of, to seek to win 
or attract, to affect (a thing). 

1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) 109 'That he cur- 
tyea acquaintance with meere Irish enemyes. 1639 Fullbe 
Holy War iv. viii. (1840) 193 Never would he have had the 
face to have courted the crown imperial 1769 Robertson 
Chas, V, V. II. 981 Both of them courted his friendahip. 
1837 Ht. Martinkau Soc. Amsr. II. 130 They rather court 

S ublicity for their opinione. 1879 Frouub Casar vUi, 79 
ylla never courted popularity. 

III. 7 . To sue m a court of law, to * put in 
the court *. {C(. cotmy-court y.) 

1B47 lllustr. Lond. News 31 July 67/3 The usual advice 
when a party complains of anothdi owing him money, is, 

* Oh, court him 1 ’ 

II Courtage (kwias, kOa-jtflda). [F. courtage, 
in OF. corretage, courratage, f correter, courrelerto 
act as a courtier (OF. couratier, eoretier) or broker, 
L. types *ciirdtdre, *curdtdrius, f. ^cBr&tus manoge- 
meut, charge, £ cUrdre to take charge of, manage, 
f. cBra care.] -Brokbbagb. 

183s P. Kelly Univ. Cambist (ed. a) Index, Courts^, 
brokerage, 1858 Simmonds Diei.^ Trade, Cousdage, uit 
business or ramuoeraiion of a courtiar or bmker in Franca 



€OXmVAOZ& 

ROoWtitglt* Pwng, 

BQW - F* Mpre^ 

i6la Scarlett Mxckamn t Ht mtmt bf content with 
that RcErar^ p . which li called by the HollRiiden Cewr^ 
. Thoee Coyetout Exobaogere that will mto the Cour- 
tagie, by concioding their own EjtcheAgei Suse to ihcti 
without the help of the Brogen* 

OourtalU obf. f. Cobtail. 

Courtaln(e» -ein(a» etc., obe. fT. CunTAXir^ 
Court9l(l, •awl, •auld, -ault, oba ff. Cobtau 
O oil*rt-m*ton« [a AF. court darpUt enrUtr 
court di baroun ; in med L. curia baronis, court 
of the baron or lord.] The assembly of the free, 
hold tenants of a manor under the presidency of 
the lord or his steward. 

Such a court hed a jurindlction in civil actions arising 
within ^e manor, especially in such os related to freehold 
land. This Jurimction b^on to decay at on early date, 
aud IS now practically obsolete. (In mMem times lawyers 
have distinguished between the emtrt-baran which was the 
court of the freehold tenants, and the etttimtaty court 
which was the court for the copyhold tenanu. Ine early 
history of this distinction is obscure. F. W. Maitland ) 
[iM Britton i.xxvti. 1 3 En nostre Court ou ayloure, sicum 
en Countd ou en court de naroun ou de autre fraunc homme. 
Ibid. VI. iv. {/uadiHj\ De Court de Baroun. 14S1 Yoar^k, 
1 Edw. lYf f. 10 Mich. pi. 19 11 avoic une court baron .1 
igsa 34-5 f/ou. fV//, c. a; fas Such leetes, lawdaies, and 
pperteineth to the lordships and manoum. 
Archoion (1635 > 15 The Couit Baron, an- 


courtbarons, as apperteineth to the lordships and manours. 
1^1 Lambardb Archtim <1635 > 15 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-aemot, and corruptly Haylemot, that is 
. . the Court of the Hall, Mannor, or cniefe place. 1083 CoL 
Rfc. Pintuylu. I. 34 To have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all thinn whatsoever which to a Court Baron do belong, 
1733 Court Roll of Manor 0/ AtdonkamjThn Court Boron 
of the Most Noble Lord Thomas Holies Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held . . before Peter Walter, 
Steward. 1767 Blackstonb Comm, II. 91 Manors were for- 
merly called baronies. .and each lord or baron was empowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-baron, for redressing 
misdemesnori and nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. 1790 H. 
C. Robinson Romim, fi8(foi 1 . ii. ao, 1 was out of town with 
Mr. Francis all day holding a Court Baron. 1818 Cruibx 
Di^si (ed. a) I. ^64 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in 1785, the ‘ 
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, .-.s homage presented the death of 

Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 
was made as follows. ifgB Court Roll qf Manor of Park, 
At the General Court Baron and Customary Court of the 
Right Hon**^ Arthur Algernon, Earl ofEssex. .Lord of the 
said Manor, .before John Boodle, Steward. 1873 Stubbs 
Const, Nist, I zap I. 399, 187$ Digby Rial Prtf. v. | d 
1x876) 9$6, 

Oourtby, rar, of C<^urticpt, Obs, 

ConirtrOard. [An alteration of the earlier 
name Coat-cabo, q. v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cords): see also 
Card sb:^ i.] 1 . A playing card bearing the figure 
of a king, queen, or knave ; a pictare*card. 

1641 Milton i?4/brrM.Wka. 1738 I. z8 To blow them down 
like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. tPflo Sia E. 
Nicholas in M, Papors (Camden) 19a If a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card ware trumpe. 1741 Richaboson Pamola 
(z8a4) I. 187 When all the court-cmt get together, and ore 
acted by one mind, the game is usually tumra accordingly. 
1816 SiNcxa Nist, Cards 40, 55. z8lss Dickens Ckudt 
Nist, Eng. XV, Whom he cook with him wherever he went, 
like a poor old limp court-card. 

2 . fig, Obs, slang and dial, [Cf. Card sb,"^ a c .1 


wiToo B. £. DUi. Cant, Crew, Court<ar*U a gay flutter- 
Fellow. zyag in Ntw Cant, Diet, 18^ E. Peacock 
r. Gloss,, Court-card, * He’s gotten to he acourt- 
1 of some one who has risen very moch in 


ing Fellow. 
N. W, Line. 


card noo' 
social position. 

Court Christian, an ecclesiastical court : see 
Christian a, a b. 

CoUTb-craft. The cr&R or art practised or 
required at court ; statecraft in the interest or ser- 
vice of the court 

1846 Fanshawx Pastor Fido (zdvd) 158 And in Court- 
craft not having any akill. 169a WASMiHaToN tr. Milton's 
Dqf, Pop, viii. (1851) 190 You are made the King’s Chief 
Treasurer and Steward of his Court-Craft [I.h anlicm 
sutniim\, 1733-8 Bounobrokb On Partiss D^, 13 The 
Throne is now establish’d, not on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Craft, and unconstitutional Ex- 
pedients, hut on the Popularity of the Prince. 

tOoUTt^CUpboard. Obs, A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 

B3oa Shaks. Rom, a Jul, 1. v. i Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, looke to the Plate. 1606 Chapman Moms, IPOlivo 
(N.>. Here shall stand my court cupboard, with iu furniture 
of plate. 1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pitdo's Trav, xxiiL 86 Three 
Court-cimboards placed, upon the which was a great deal 
of very fine Pourcelain. s8st Scott Keniho, vi, A large 
portalue court cupboerd . . showing the shelves within, 
corated with a full display of plate and porcelain. 

Oourt^nutoxnary t Cubtoxabt court 

CouTtday. 

L A day on which a court (legal, administrative, 
etc.) is held. 

1484-3 Cknrehw, Ace, St. Dunsiodt, Caniorbury, Spent 
the next Corte day after and suyng of the Corte iijd. 1380 
HoLLvaAND Troas.Fr, Tomg, 7 Vwrr«ftfAiAs£r, court dayea 
when Judges do sU. e 1714 AasuTHNor, etc. Mart, SeribL 
XV, The jmge cook time to deliberate, and the next Court- 
day he spoke, 1786 Burns Twa Dogo 93 I’ve notic’d, on 
our Laird’s court-day. .Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash. 
Jig, 1831 Ruthbrporo Lott, xiv. (t86b)L 68 To the ffpeat 
Cmrt-day, when all things be righted. 

2 . A nay on which a prince holds court. 

1710 Lond, Gom, No, 5901^ It happened to be the.. 


Obntt-Day, and diem wm amemdiaDO 
at the Palm 1788 Mon. P^iasUYi 


Mao Pdrt: Ser. ni. XXXII. e43 MsmbSri of that 

Howe were aoenelomed on Court-daye to carry certain 
thiagf blended at least to represent e words. 
CtowMMMI. The oostame worn by thoee 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

tTty W. Tookk Cath, // <1800)11.370 The Court-dress for 
the men was a ooai d la fimssfedao, 1834 Mbowin Angkr 
tn iVaiot L 8 Why; he mcs angling. .In a court-dress, hag- 
wig, and ruflles. s8Bs TruiA h May tM/a The Queen 
the Belgians' comt-drsM on die occasbn of her visit Co 
Vienna for her danghter'e marriage. 

So t OouNt-AreuMf. 

c 1898 Locks Cond, t/nd, | 33 Such arts of givbg colours, 
appearances and resemblances by this court-dreimer, the 
fancy. 

Oon rted, ppL a, [f. Court v. -k -id.] That 
is wooed or sought. 

s8x8 Bbaum. a Scornful La^ 1. !. (Rtidg.) Bz/b, 1 
thought 1 had come a-wodng, and lam the courted paity. 
CTSS^* RoBRRTe Lookor-on No. 63 Its retiring mMeaty 
renders it necessary to dig it ftom its courted obsmrity. 

Courtaia, -aisle, obs. ff. Codbtsous, -bst. 
t Oourtali musical instrument : see Cubtal. 
Cou]*telaoe, Courtalag^, Courtalax^e, obs. 
ff. Cubtblacb, Cobtilaob, Cubtal-ax. 
t Court-a^* The end of the town where the 
Court is, the bsbionable quarter. (Cf. west^end,) 
syta Strxlr Spoct. No. 450 f 5 A wealthy Sparic of the 
Court-end of the Town. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diasy s6 
May, Mr. Thrale’s bouse Is in West-street [ Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
t8oi Strutt Sports A Past, in. ii. 153 A puppet-show waa 
exhibited at the court end of the town. 

Courtao8la,-aour^et see Coubtxst, Coubtibb. 
OottrtaoiUI(k5a‘itya8,kp‘Jty9s),a. Forms: a. 
3-5 oorfeas, -ais, -ays, 4 -ayaCa, (-as, sufiorl, oor- 
tayat); fi, 3-5 ourtais, (4 -alss, -ua^, 4-6 -aiaa, 
aya(a, -as, -as, -aii(e, -ays(a, (5 -aaa, -aoa, -Is, 
supcrl, ourtast, 6 ourtais, -aaa, -ass, -yaa, -uus, 
ouiTtaysa) ; 7. 4-6 courtaia, -ays(a, 5-7 -as ; 
8. 3-6 curt-, oourtoia, -oya(a, (5 -oyus) ; c. 6 
ourtaoua(a, -lous, oortaous, (^7 oourtious, 6- 
courteous, [a. OF. cortcis, curteis (later cortois, 
couriois) « cortis. It. cortese, duriv. of corti, 
curt, court, CfouBT -r Romanic suf^ -esc (-es, -cis), 
repr. L. -onsis : the corresTOnding L. type being 
^cohortensis, cSrtisis, In £ng. the typical form 
from lAth c. is courts, after later F, (whence also 
Caxton’s courtois) ; by confusion of suffixes, -oous 
bos been substituted for -cis from the 16th c.] 

L Having such manners os befit the court of a 
prince ; having the bearing of a courtly gentleman 
in intercourse with others ; naciously polite and . 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 

c 1173 as Pams of Nell 389 b O, E, Mice, Z55 Hug b his 
rihce nomc And h« is curteyt and bendy, a xgin Rolastd 
4 PI x8 A knight ful curtays. e sa8» iir Forumb, IB98 
Coi^ mxyde cf kjmges kende, be cortwst bat i known. 
c ij86 Chaucer Frol. 99 Hb lone a yong Squier, Curteb ho 
was, lowely , and seniymhie. 1470-83 Malory A rtkur vi. x. 
The curteyve knyghte . . and mekest vnto all ladyes and 
gentyliQrmmen.^ 1483 CaM. Anri. 87 Curtas, enrialia, 
casHt jaxton Sonnes qf Aymoni, 38 A good man, si^, 
curtois & valyaunt, 1313 Bradshaw St. Vrerburpe 11. 803 
A swete faire mtilwonian. curtes uid comly. 1318 Tindalx 
z Cor, xiii. 4 Love suffreth longe. and b corteous. a isge 
Lo. BxRNxaa Nuon Ixit sz4 Hie lady, .waa ryght sue and 
courtoys. 1363 Nomilios tt. Matrimony ^1859) 5o8 If thou 
lovest Dim only because he is gentle and curtess. imo 
Shaks. Mids. N. iii. L z^ Be kmdo and cuiteoua to this 
Gentleman. 1803 Bacon Eu.,GoodnostiAxh.)moa Gracious, 
and Cuiteous to Strangers, idgi Fuller Ck. Nist. iv. ii. 

I s8 King Henry the fourth . .though cuiteous, was not 
servial to the Pope, stso Dx Fox Capt. Singlotwi iti, 49 
We found the natives a' 

Tennyson Lancelot 4 _ 

Prbee. .Gawain, surname . 

•bb. Const, of. Obs, 
pifim Lanol. P. pi, a. iv. 17 Curteis of speche. 1373 
Lanbham Lei, (1871) zo Curteii of behaniour. x8a4 Hry- 
wooD Gunedk, iv. 18s Our English women are more curtious 
jTi 


ZTio SJK POX cayr. omgfoson iti, 49 
t always very free and courteoua. >859 
4 E. 554 With smiling face aroae. .a 
named The (Cuiteous. 


of ^elr bodies than bloodie oT their mlndes. 

t O. Of superiors : Gracious. Obs, (or absorbed 
in the general sense.) 

Ptape -V. Eng, Leg, 1 . 54/ax An Eorl bam was in poile 
to was corteya and hende. e zmo Cnraor M, z 107311 rin.) 
Ibeausbotwaaiocurteiae. ctgSoDeoGraiuu^iiaS.E.P, 
(zSdfl) zap Almyhti coiteb crouned kyng, graunt vs 
grace to rule va sa Z393 Gowxr Conf, 111 . xpo Pite 
maketh a kbg corteiie Both in hU worde and b hii dede. 
c 143a Nytnsu Wirg, (1867) 37 Oure curteU criat. oure king 
riafe. ,1488 Caxton Gold, Leg. Z49/Z Fawr brother, god b 
moreedrtoya than ye be. S376 /’z.cvl inCudo 4 GodltoBoL 
laUo (1876; zoo Couites and kynde till all men b the Lord. 
idopHoLLAND^NVNi, Morcelt, XXI. vi X70 A lady, .excelling 
a number, and yet in so high an estate i^bt corteous. 18x3 
Scott TVwnMriMe l i, Courtwus as monarch tha mom he 
b crown’d. 

t d. Of inferiors ; Politely respectful or deferen- 
tial. (^, (or absorbed in the general sense.) 

ctqSpRh, CmrUuye 163 in Babees Bk. (1888) gof; Be cur- 
tayse to god, and knele doon On botba knees with pete 
deuocbim. 

e. As B formula of address ; arig, to superiors 
se Gracious, gentle, benign, arch* 



t lfjpoa ore 

^ , f AN /74(r, It. 

s couitioiii cobpmbiif, sbAatinit to tail you my 
Draass; . was gbisiwl b nst oNd iNTOBbto to y^ 
tt dbsoL etc.) Obg, 

,s?^*fii*s?sairs5ra»si!as 

cuitela 01 the vibb. 

2 . tramrf. Of personal qualities, words, aedotn, 
etc. t Courtoom jfirisou (P'. prism courtoisi. It. 
brigiono corM} : ndnourable Imprisonment (odr.). 
0 ISM Curo^Ms 9056 (Go^) Bot dryghtb ^ to M es 

bend Acortaiawrakonbamheaend ctp$h,^Allit,P, 
B. sxaCoitaya woidex. i474CAxTbiC!ilpJiein.w- H v, Hb 


JIv irp 

Mfftoyae bagoge It wtl siyw 
I lytvi liM Ftoss Ffb. 
(X876) 09 Fifil dNrta:^ an* 


. sxaCoitaya woidea. igTsCAxt^^ 
b sayd in a comyn proii«rbe cufftoyae 
ing b moche worth and eoaw * 

Serm, Cteeo Rkhsnend Whs. C-,-. „ 

Bwere the wolde moke to oil that comevnto horv sgOg Im. 
BxaNxat Froiu, 11 . bl. fbiv.] eos He wax set b a ceufh 
toyse pryioii, ao that be couMe not depaite when he webe. 
1388 Graftom Ckron, 11 . eSf Token.. and. .committad i^to 
Cuitoysa prison in the Tower. 1890 SrsMana Q. 1. vi 31 
When her Ourteoua deeds he did oompore. 180a SMAitai 
A, y, L. V. iv. 75 This b call’d the retort oonrtecMiAi alpa 
£. Pracock Mabel Neron 11 . il. 05 A kbd and courteoua 
lettar. i8gi O. X^vd Ebb 4 Flmo 1 . 50 In bar moat ooUN 


tb. Of things personified. Ohs, 

1373 Oabcoionx 7*r, PUaa, ATnu/Aa., Some Cooiteoni wbdt 
come blowe me happy now. xgSo oipnky, ate. Po> ctclvni 
Ambitious mountain«s,curtaousiiiUa igpoSMAKaifddr.AC 
V. L 179 Ibankaa, courteoua vvolL 

Ooortaoiudjr (kSa^rtyosli, kP*j-), afh. For 

forms see prec. [f. prec. -ly 8.1 In a courteous 
manner ; with eourtesv ; with obliging politeness 
or civility; f graciously; kindly. 
c zaso S, Eng, Leg, I. 397A40 And cortealiche aemeho 
hom. Z340 Ayenb, z6o Jeau criat . . xayh wel cortay«liche» 
zjge Wveur Acts xxvii. 3 luUua tretynge manly, or kur* 
teysii Poule. c 1475 Reutf Coitgear 403 Courtealy to the 
Knichc kneillit the Coihear. e 1489 Caxton Sonurt of 
Aynmu iii 75 He aalued theym cttrtoyaly. igM Sta F. 
KNOLLva b Ellis Orig. Lott, 1. Z93 ll. 04$ Hyr Graca 
answerd me very curtyaely. 1613 G. SAUDva 7 b■a^ 7 
Diuera of thab galliea putting into tha hauen were cui^ 
teoualy entertains. Z793 Soutniy yoan qf Arc in. B77 By 
tha gentle Queen With cordial nfiahili^ received ; By Agnaa 
courteously. ilgS Macaulay NisL Eng, IV. 388 It waa., 
intimated to himTkindly and oouiMoualy, but aetionily. 

t b. Handsomely, deftly. Obs, 

€ zi|0 Ld. BEBNxaa Arth. Lyt, Bryt (18x4) 138 Ha atmka 
tha aeconde ao cuiteialy, that ha ouerthrewt aoth horae and 
man. 

OOHXtoOMMM (kfi«*jt-, kS-rtyaanhs). [f. as 
prec. + -MB 88.1 The Quality of being courtMUS ; 
gracious or obliging politeness ; courtesy. 

ri43o Ckev, Assgno 179 The curteysntiae of crbte..ba 
w^t Im other cheynea. Z330 PALiofL aio/z CourtoaneaBt, 
bentrniti. S348 Udall, etc. Ermem, Par, Matt, v. (R.), 
Godly menne. .muato moue and allure all manne with cour- 
tiouanoBBo, ientleoeaaa and benefiebbeaae. .to loue and to 
Concorde. 1788-74 Tuckrs Lt. Nat. (1853) 1 . ess Cour- 
teouineu b the akin and outaida of virtue. 187B Smilkb 
Charac, b.fidjd; 036 Hia manly courteousneat and afbbUity 
of dbpoaition. 

tdraTtapy, Obs, Forms: 4-5 oonytopF, 
•by, koiurt^y, oourtpy, ourt(o)by, -py, 5 
oowTt(a)by, (oowrbe, 6 oourtby, 7-9 oouxtpla, 
aote-a-pya). [app. a. MDu. horte pU, i.e, horto 
short 4 /fa, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
pij : cL YBL-coai, •Jacket,'] A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the X4th 
and z«th eentnriea 

, z38aLAKCuP. PI, A. V. 63 A kertil & a courtepy [B. v. Bo 
kourteby. curtehy, curtepy]. 1377 Ibid. B. vi. 191 An heap 
of heremitea. .ketten here copea, and courtpiea [v. r. curtc- 
piea, cortbyea, curtebies] hem nwde. And wenten as werke* 
men with B|^ea and with achouelea. ri|l8 CHAVean 
Prot, 890 A Clerk ther waa of Oxenford . . Ful tnredbare waa 
hia ouereat courtepy [Lansd, courteb}]. — Friade T* 8a 
A gay yeman. .He hadde vv-an a courtepy of grene [Petw, 
courtepie, Lmsud, couiteby]. a X400 — Rom, Rose aao She 
waa clad ftil porely, A 1 b an old tom courtepy. a4iM Yoc, in 
Wr.-WUlcker 6^ Hoc obiUgium, a cowrteby. X4n Catk, 
Angfi* 79/e A Cowrbe [v.r. Cowrtby], renale, omltoginm, 
Izdeg Camden Rem. (1657) 196 l*hey had aliio about thie 
time [Rich. 11] . . a abort gabbardin called a court-pie. S84R 
Lytton Last Bar. i. v, Going out in that old courtpia and 
wimple--yoa a knight'a grandchild. Ibid, 111. ii.) 

Covriar (kSo'jtM). [f. Coubt v. * •ib 1.] 
One who courta ; a wooer. 

x8zz CoToa., Muguet, a fond woer, or courier of wenehaa, 
zdM-o Evklyn Mem, (1857) 111 . 094 Lovers and courtera of 
the fair aex. 1830 D'laoAXU Ckas, 1, HI. xii. a6i A great 
courier of popularity. 

Oourter, obs. f. Courtibb. 
t Oourtasui, sb^ and a, Obs, Also 

X oonrtOMJie, -none, o ourtisam, 7 oouttiina. 
[a. V, courtisan, ad. It cortjpano, in Florio cor- 
tegiano a courtier, f. corU Court. It cortigiano 
is primarily adj., tpp. ah extension of corteso {cor- 
tesi-ano) in itsetymolt^col sense (see Coubtboub); 
cf. Parma, Parmoso, Parmigiano, Parmosan.'] 

A. sb. One attached to the court of a prince ; a, 
in i5-i6th c. commonly used for « member of the 


OOXTBTXBAir, 
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pftpal Curia. (Cf. Boccaccio Decam,, * le maolere 
tiel papa . . . e di tutti i cortigiani*.) 

t 4 a 0 Paiien LrtL No. 7 I. 94 On Malstcr Robert Sutton, 
a courtefane of the Court of Rome, I hid. 95 Mauter John 
DM Welle.. a sulhaant courtezan of the eeycl court. i 4 te 
CAn;KAVK ChroH. 016 With fraude of the couiteianea, whcch 
were commetiiuilU with the Pop^e, thri were illuded. >963- 
87 Foxk a. hr hi, (1684) 1. 198/1 j'hat it ihould be lawful for a 
few CurtiMnc and CordinaLt. .to chuM wh.tt Pope titey lut. 
b. transf. 

1669 PfUL Trans. TV. 986 Their Prieste, and Courtuana, 
that IS, the I.e.'ini'd among them [in Japan], which bear the 
UlTicce of tlie Court. 

B. adj, (here used absol.). The court laognofe 
(of Italy). 

1549 Th'imas Hist. Italie 3 Consideryng what anoumbre 
of diyenUees they haue in theyr tounge, it in a meruulle, 
liiat in moner all eentilmen tlooe ajieake the courtimine. 
ttet K. JoHNaoK Kingd, A Cptnnnv (1603) 104 [Italy], To 
1»e discerned from the vulgar, they all iu generall s^iake 
the courtisan. 

Courtesan, -laa 3 (ko*’itizscn,ke‘it-). Forms: 

6 . cortegiau ), ourtiaainci, ooxtioen, d -7 ourtlaan, 
-san, 7 otirtesan, -san(6, ooiirtl8ftn(e, courto- 
•an, 7- -lan. [a. F. courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana, 
in Florio corie^iosta * a curtezaue, a strumpet *, orig. 
woman attached to the court, fern, of cortigiano. 
In quotation X565 directly from Italian. Formeily 
always pronounced kilj-, which is still said by many, 
though k6»»j- is the growing usage.] A court-mis- 
tress; a woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what euphemistic appellation : cf.quots. 1607,1 655.) 

>549'i'HOMAB //isi. lialie 84 b, Ihe rest of the brethren 
dooe keeM Couriisanes. 1385 J ewbl Rehl. H ardinr Kxhx i) 
4<.)9 M. Harding, .hath beene in Rome, hath eeene Bishops, 
and CardtnaU men ot warre. .Open Stewes sodeerely rented : 
BO many thuUBAnd Cortegians so well regarded. 1576 Flemino 
PaHopl. Epist. 369 HU niUdemeanours. .with courtesarni 
and common Btriimpetii. 1807 £. Siiarpham I hire Dij b, 
Your whore is for euery rascal I, but your Curtizan U for 
)'Our Courtier. 1839 Ckristismogr, 1. (1646) 147 The 
name Courtezan (being the most honeat synonymy that is 


lime Courtezan (being the most honeat synonymy that is 

t ii'en to a Whore) hod hU originall from the Court of 
Lome. «68s Bovlb Occas. <*673^ ^4* Accus’d 

to have dressi’d her like a Curtizan. az- ' 


<>8731 34s Accus’d 
a 1700 B. £. Diet, 


to nave dressid her like a Curtizan. az^ li. Diet, 
Cant, Crttv, Curtetein, a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore. 174! SM<ii.Mvrr Rod, Rsmd, 1 . 996 'f‘he lewd leer 
of a courtezan.^ 1855 Mii.sian l.at, Chr, <1864) 11. 111. iv. 
430 She had uiinUierecl to the licentious pleasures of the 
Mpulace as a courtcraii. 1868 J. H. Blunt Rof, Ch, hng, 
1. x6o 'llie ambitious courtesan who now ruled the king. 
Jig. 180s Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. v. f zi That knowledge 
may not Im as a cointesnn, for pleasure, .but as a t^use, for 
generation. 183a Litmcow Trav, i, (1682' 18 For (ear of Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezoo. 

Hence Oou zteian v, notice wd,, to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cou’xtMulBin, CouTttNMu&slilp, 
the practice and position of a courtesan. 

163! GAvroM P/eas, Plotes 1. iii. zt The Ladies, .curtesied 
him, but he curiizaned not them. iBae 1 iitle\ Woman, Phy- 
siologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage. .Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 1840 
Tail's Ma^. Yll. 562 She amassed no wealth by her cour- 
tezanship zSSoEsswoaTHin Ballads, AmandaCronp 
5 ;4* We migfit have show'n the Courtezanship^ not only of 
Stuart times, but also during the reign of the virgin Queen. 
Oonrtesy (koeitusi, kDi-), sb. Forms: 3-4 
corteaie, -sye, (3 kurteisieh 4 oortaysye, -aa, 
4-5 onrtasy, -aae, -aai, -olai, -assy, -aoi, -elite, 
•elsye, -eyiye, -eaayCo, -ImIo, -oaye, -yay, 4-6 
ouzteale, 4-7 ourteoie, -aye, 4-9 curteay, 5 
ooiirtei8ie,ourtoyae, -oyay, 5-8 oourteale, 6 our- 
teyae, -eiy, -eoaie, (ourt'aie, ourtaie, our*aie, 
ouvoby), oourtaaye, -ayaye, (7 oourteoala), 6- 
oourtaay. See also Cdbtst. [a. OF. cur-, cor- 
tesie (later eourtoUie) ■» Pr. cortetia, It cortesia, a 
Romanic abatract in -/a, from cortese CouBTBOua. 
Formerly pronounced ki?j-, now more generally 
k 5 *i-, exc. in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt curtesy. In the x6th c. the medial short s 
was frequently elided, giving courfsy, curfsy, 
formerly occasional in all senses, but now confined 
to 9, and treated as a separate word : see Cubtsy.I 
1 . Courteous behaviour; courtlv el^ance and 
politeness of manners; graceful politeness or 
considcrateness in intercourse with otners. 

a sj0f Ancr, R, 416 Of aocre kuitesia, and of ancre lar- 
gesse, IS i-kumen oftesnnne & scheome on ende. 1340 Ham- 
Pr. Cense, 2509 pat forntyine men held velany Now 
yhuog men haldes curtazy. e S3lM Chaucbs Pew, 46 A 
Knyi^t ther was . . he loura chiualrie, Trouthe and honour 
fieaom and curteisie. t^s4$n Merlin anevii. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte o( hymself. sgga Snaxs. Rem. 
f fnl. ir. Iv. 6z, 1 am the veiy pinck of cnitesie. 1833 G. 
HesBBaT i^tnple, Ch. Perch xfiz, Conrteile grows in court ; 
news in the citie. z6<3 Holcboft Ptveepins 3 The Kang. . 
entertained the Ambassador with much curtesiei, 
Ansens Vejr, 11. iv. 164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1845 Ford Handbk, 
Spain 1. 8 In no country is more to be 4»tained by the 


t O. 7 b Strain or yinck eaurtesy : (a) to bsiit 
too much on, be over-pimctilious in, thu observ- 
ance of courtesy ; to stand upon ceremony ; (b) to 
act or treat with less than due courtesy. 

<a) 1508 MoRa/frrr^rzf. Wits. ZO7/0 Without anyscrayning 
of curtesie, whereof the serimooyes in disputacion marreth 
much of the matter, zai^ Palscs. 657 , 1 pynche courtaytye < 
as one doth that is nyce of condyscions. 1579 Lyly RtfMnes 
iArb.)89 Modcstye caused us to pinch curtesie, who slioukl 
first come. 1994CARBW yAZiu(i88i) zoi Yet to this honour, 
as my fitting (tire. If you me call, I will not curchy straine. 
i8a3 J> 'I'ayuir (Water P.'^Disc. to Salisbury 05 a (N.) But, 
like gossips ncerc a stile, they stand straining couitesie who 
shiiir goe first. 1641 Milton Rs/ornt. i. (1851) 4 Such was 
Peters unseaMunaUe IT umiliite. .who. .would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master. fi8eo Lamb Troo Races Men 
Wks. Z876 111 . 167 Strmn not courtesies with a noble 
enemy.] 

(^) iSiga Shaks. Rem. 4 J^al. 11. iv. 55 Pardon Mercutio, my 
busineise a as great, and in such a case as mine, a man may 
straine curtesie. ^ 1594 Lylv Moth. Bomb, 111. iii, 1 must 
straine cur'sie with you, 1 have businesse, 1 cannot stay. 
1830 J. Haywabi) tr. Biondrs Eremena 150 Princcsse Ero- 
miTia (whom feare had caused to strain courtesie with her 
religious VOW). 

2 . As a quality : Courteous disposition ; cour- 
tcoufness; -j also nobleness, generosity, benevolence, 
goodness {pbs.'), 

U97 R. G1.0UC. (7794) 189 pe Kynges Jos lo wyde xprong 
yiiou Of godenesse & of (orteiye. C1380 Wvcuv Serm, 
Scl. Wks. I. 378 Crist, of his cuitasie, inlei-preti>>irWDnlis 
to goods. 1306 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) xz n, Whiche 


veitues, us chastity, curtesy, gentylnes. .good maner, and 
Buche other. 1579 Tousun Calvin sSertn, Tim, S57/a l.«t 
VB_ iearne to esieeme God’s graces, to the ende they 
bring vs to all courtesie. 1744 Shehlock Disc, (t759) *- 
xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors . . is Courtesy and Con- 
descension. 1887 Fowler Princ, Jl/or. it. ii. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a di.sfWKition to confer benefits, cour- 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. z8oi G. W. Russbi.i. 
Gladstone xi. sBo A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character is his courtesy. 

+ b. To stand to or at the courtesy {of) : to 
depend or be dependent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of ; siniilarly lo leave to, be at 
the courtesy {of), Obs. 

1338 Starkey Englatid l Iv. xxx Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne . . and not to leue them bare to the only 
curtesy of theyr eldyst brother. 1586 T. B. La Priniaua. 
Er. Acad. 1. (1594) 143 It is better, .to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. 1611 Bulk Ecclus. xxxlii. sx 
For better it ih that thy children should heeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldHt stand to their courtezie. 1834 Burton's 
Diary (z8a8i 1 . Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
to him. 17M Dk Foe Col. Jack (1840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encrourage him, but 
afterward . . he stands to courtesy. I7|x Mbdlky Kolben's 
Cape G, Hope 1 . joo The younger sons ofe Hottentot, .are at 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 
8 . Of, by (iat) courtesy : by favour or indulgence; 
by common good will or allowance, as distin- 
guished from inherent or legal right. 

z^ Harrison England n. v. (187^)1. Z15 Hisfakni^t's] 
wife also of courtesie so long as she liueth is called my ladie. 
is8|9 Puttenham Eng. Poeste 1. xxx. (Arb.) 79 March painet 
and such other dainty meaies as by the curtesie and custome 
euery gest might carry from a common feasuhome with him 
to his owne house. i6m Bacon Hen. Vil. 4 If he relied upon j 
that Title he could be but a King at Curtesie. 1847 H. More I 
Song 0/ Soul II. iL 11. xxL It has no unity Therewith, but j 
onely doth of cur'sy lend It life. s86x Bkamhai.l Just \ 
Viud. iv. 58 The Popes in latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 1708-43 Cham berlavnb 
St, Gt. Bril, zfis Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 


infrinM no right of another , . which reoogniaes all indi- 
viduality and pays homage to alt just claims, u selT-suppres- 
akni in action, as welt as concrete lympalhy. 

b. 7 > show or do one (g) courtesy ; alst^^. 

961^ CuLParraa Essg. PhysU. 97 An Ointment or inmister of 
It ttitgkc do a mail a couitesie that hath any hot viralent sores. 


Si, Gt. Brit, z^ Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 

f iven to ell the Sons of Dukm and Marquisses, and to the 
)Idest Sons of Earls. z8ob Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, 
(x8z6) 1 . XX. 185 One., who calls himself (by curtesy) Your 
humble servant. 1841 Macaulay fV. Hastings Ess. (1854) 
11 . 657/z By the courtesy of the House, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. 

b. Hence Courtesy title \ a title of no legal 
validity given by social custom or courtesy ; esp. 
applied to the territorial titles given to the eldest 
sons of earls and peers of higher rank, the prefix 
Lord or Lady to the names of the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and manjuises, ind of 
Honourable to the children of Viscounts and 
Haroos. So also courtesy rank, etc. Also transf, 
1844 Stanley Arnold 1 . iii. 91 The courtesy rank 
which they bad acquired already. z88s F. Lucas tn Ess, 
Relig. 4 Lit, <ed. Manning) 36Z A sort of courtesy^title, 
allowed to some aggregation of men who profess to belong 
to the One Society, nut who do not in reality belong to it. 
1887 Daily Hews 7 Sept.6/3 The deceased. .» succeeded in 
the courtesy title ny his m^her. 1869 IVkitaheTs Aim, 
660 iheadinsB Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, etc. 

4 . Law. A tenure by which a husband, after hit 
wife's death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inberited, the ctmdiHoni varying with the 
nature of the property. More fully callra Courtesy 
{Curtesy) tf England or of Scotland. 

The most common instance Is that in which the husband 
holds for life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fw-tail, wovided there has been 1 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit. 

igaj Fitzmbbb. Sure , xs Tenauntes by the curtesy, ten- 
auntes in dower, tgp Dial m Laws £0^, 1. vU. (xfijS) 14 
To hold as tenant by the cttrtesie of Eaghmd. Ibia, n. xv. 


84 No Bsaa shall be tenant by the curtesie ef Land, without 
hts wife have possesston in deed- slog SaxNa Reg. Mtd* 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen ane man ma^ane 
heretrice of lands : procreates hir ane quick bafne, 
rnaill, or female : And it happens the woman onKe, or heath 
the woman and the baxrne, to deceise. Z84Z Termes de tss 
Ley 98 b. 9741 T. Robinson Gmfelhmd iv. 40 The husband 
shall be Tenant by the Curtesy of a Moiety, tm Erskinb 
Princ, Sc. Law ( iflo9) a34 A marriage, thov^b or tlie longest 
continuance, gives no rxghc to the courtesy, if there was no 
issue of it. iBsS Cauiaa Digest (ed. a) L,Z58 i,heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curtesy, and Grcumstances re- 
quired to their Existence . . Curtesy in Gavel-kind. 1I4B 
Wharton Aaw Lex, 155/1 The wifea equitable inhei itancea 
are subject to courtesy. Digby Real Prep, UL 148 

An estate by the curtesy of England. 

fb. (Seequot.) Obs. 

vjwm De Foe Col. JacluxBjols 126 Af^er I had served out 
the five srears* servitude f having been kidnapped as a slave 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
they called it, that is a certain quantity of land to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

6, (/,S. Courtesy of the Senate i (a) ihe coBlom 
by which the President of the United States, ia 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held ; {b) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 
confirmed without reference to a committee. 

x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. (2889) 1 . vl. 58 Ry this sys- 
tem^which obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
the President was practically enslaved as regards appoint- 
ments. Ibid. The * Courtesy of the Senate would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth.. of 
the so-called Spoils System. 

6. (wilh pl.) A courteous act or expression. 

c 1430 Bk, Curtasye 171 in BaJbees Bk. 304 Anoher cur- 
tayae y wylle he tccne. 1580 in W. H. I'urner Select, Ree, 
Oj^erd 4x9 By your greatc favoures and curteosies obteyn- 
ynge the same. 1306 Stensbr F. Q, v. xi. xz He fiercely 
gan assay That curtate with like klndnesse to repay, ss^ 
Shaks. Merck, V. i. iii. 129. 1607 J. Ware in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 134 The many curtesies which 1 received 
from you at my last being in England. 170s Rowe Tamerl, 
III. i, To have a nauseous Courtesie forc'd on me. ilgR 
Southey Penifis, War 111 . 925 All the courtesies and hu- 
manities of generous warfare. 1847 Tennyson Prmcess i. 
zfia He seem'd to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour- 
tesies Our formal compact. i88e L. Si ephbm Poke iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

7 . The courteous or ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation : in phrases to make courtesy 
\at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecation, 
to scruple ; to make no courtesy, to make no cere- 
mony, scruple, or * bones ' (at or of). Obs. 

Z54a Udall Erasm, Apoph. (1877)69(0) Plato refused to 
doe it.. but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter. 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 638 When the Lorde Chaniberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the a Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie. SS 79 Tomson CalvMs Serm, 
Tim. 940/a They that haue any honestie or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it. 1389 Puttenham Eng, 
Poeste III. xxiv. (Arb.) 084 A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, laying it was too much for such a mean 
person. 

t8. The customary expression of respect by 
action or c^ture, esp. to a superior ; the action of 
inclining, ^wing, or lowering the body; usually 
in phrase to make or do courtesy. Obs. 

15x3 Bk, of Keruynge in Babess Bk. (186B) 070 Whan 
your souerayne is set . .make your soueraytie curtesy. 1349 
CovEaDALE Eraem. Par, Phil. 5 In the name of y* same 
Jesus . . euery knee should bowe & make courtesie. e sSflo 
Chbkb Matt. xxiU, 7 Tbei..loov..to have curtesi doon to 
them in the commun places. 1553 Eden Treat, Newe Ind, 
(Arb) BS All Buche as wayte on hym, stoupe downeand 
make lowe courtesie. 1806 Shake. I'r, 4 Cr. 11. ill X14. 
The Elephant hath ioynts, but none for curtesie. 1848 
UssHER Body Div, (1647) asa Them that make curtesie to 
the Chanceir where the hign Altar stood. 

8. Au obeisance : see Curtby sb. a. 

flO. A 'mannerly* or moderate quantity; « 
CuRTBT sb, 3. Obs. 

SS30 Palsob. 463/a It is good for your aoniMi to drinke m 
courtesye iungpert] of Malvesye. iMM CovKanALa z Eings 
xvil za, 1 haue no bred, but an nandnuTof flouze in a pitcher, 
& a curtesy oyle in a cruse. 1809 Biblb (Douay) Gem. xtiii. 
zx Czu 4 e to the man for presents, a courtesie of rosen, and 
of honey, and of incense, sdsy Treas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 
Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. 

1 11 . Used like worship, etc. as an gflCfiptive title. 
1631 Donnx Pelyderon aa Hee that sbowes 0tore of 
Money amongst needie jpersons whets a borrower to cot bis 
Coorteosies purse or a Thelfe to steafe it. 

12 , Comb, toourteiy-niorsel, a piece left ' for 
manners* sake *, a * manners-bit *. 

18x3 T. Godwin Ram, Anti^. (1895) 41 When ire lee a 
glutton leave nothing in the platter, not ao much as the 
curteii-morsell, we say Lart sacrificat, 

CoUTtesy, V. [f, prec. sb.J^ 
t L trans. To treat with courtesy ; to pay eour- 
teons attentions to, Obs, 

af8s|-87 Foxe A. 4 Jlf.<i6jz) 111 . xi. anS/t matg,, Boner 
looked to be cuitiseeU magw Sia R. Wiluamb Act. Lem 
Countries (x6z8) 5 (T.), The pnnoe polilicklycourtested him 
with ell favours. 

2 . intr. To make a cuitsy x see Cosmt 9, x, 
Ckmrteyer, obs. f. Coobtikb. 

Coixrt*^tiB. The gate of a court or eourt- 
yard ; the gate of the king*s court. 
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1140 Hmutk, Ord, m lt«m* Iho oUofWMt ^ tetrd- 
to Iki givon to..«imy oC ihwft boiiig ledfd wUlmit 
the Court gate. tSM to CArtfo. Gr. Frk»i Wfwidt tray* 
loryt thott at tha corta gactoa. fgn Shaw, fftik K//A i. 
Ui. i8 The now Prodamation Thata diW Tpoo tha Court 
Gate. f8aa Rumw. Hiit. Ce/ 4 1 . ids A Proclamation to 
proclaim King CharleSf which wm fiAithwith pubUahod at 
tha Court-Gata at Theobaldi. iM Sia T. Ovaaiuiv Acc* 
Mnrdtr fiarrUom. <1743) s Ho did {go] to Mr. Hani- 
■oB*s CourtOlate. 

OoiUriJlAlld (k5a-lt(h«fld). [f. CoVBff 
1 1 .] The stylo of handwriting in use in the Eng- 
lish laW'Ccmrts from the z 6 th c. to the zeign of 
Geo. II, when it was abolished by statute. 

*Sf3 SiiAfcs. a //m. VI, iv. il 100 He can make ObUga* 
tionr, and write Court hand, e idiM SHiai.av Co/Z. Clmah^ 
wit 11. L in Bullen O, Pi. II. 339 Papara defil'd with Court 
hand and long daaha«i, Or Secretane Unas, idao in Naal 
//M, Purit. (1738) IV, 3a All writa shall ba in a le^la 
hand, and not in court.hand. 1731 Act a Cio, //, c. aS Ba 
it enacted . . That . . all Proceewnsa whatsoeTer in any 
Courts of f ustice . . shall be written in such a common legible 
Hand and Character, as tlie Acts of Parliament are usually 
ingrossed in .and not in any Hand commonly called Court 
Hand, and in Words at 1.ength and not abbreviated, lyga 
Johnson Ramirler No. xo8 F 3 Ability to draw a lease and 
nad the court handa 17^ Smollbtt Quiz. (1803} X* 049 
By no means employ a scnvener, who may write it in such 
an unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it. S776-if79 A. Wright Cai/rf llatul Rcstprcd 
Introd. (ed. 9) p. x, I have pitchfd upon cim Court-Hand 
and its Contractions, as the bast and most difficult of tlio 
Old Uw Hards. 


t Court holy teead. Obs, ^next. 

IMS N A9HB P, PcttiUisc (ed. 9^ 6 a, Those that stand most 
on tncir honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-hread. 1607 Dbkkkr & Wrbitbr tVntw. 
Hoc 11. iii. He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee. 

t Court holy water. Oh. A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or Battery without perform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-wcUtr 
and court-element \ see Count 19 . 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dcut. Ixxiii. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is biu holy water of the 
Court as they terme it. 1398 Florio, MantelliMarc, toflatter, 
to giue one court holie water [i8ss to court one with faire 
words^ 1605 Shaks. Lear iti. ii. xo O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water in a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out o* 
doore. 1643 Prynnb Sov. Power Pari. App. All this 
Court Holy- Water was onriy to keep every Bird within his 
ownenest. 1649 Milton A«4raM. xv, (xSsO 45a xOssFullbr 
Ch. Hist. viiL 1. 1 6 Her unperformed promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled amongst the people. 

Coui^housa. 

1 . A building in which courts of law are held. 

1483 Cath, At^. 79 A Covmhouse. 1778 Virginia Hist. 

Coli, 31 Mar. VI. 159 To be Call'd on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, She 
had looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house. 187s 
W. M<lt.WRAiTH Guide IVigiovmchirc 3$ At the east side 
of the Square (in Wigtown] is the new Court-house. 

2 . A manorial dwelling: cf. Court sd.^ 2. {SoulA 

*/Snfr) 

1837 G. Oliver Catk. Xelig. Cornw. 60 Cannington . • 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house. 

3. U. S. (chiefly southern). > County teat (see 
CoUNTT I 8 b). 


x8s6 Olmsted Slave Stales (1B59) 80 She went to a Sun- 
day-school at the Court House. x86o Dartlbtt Diet. 
Amer., Court. House. The county towns of Virginia are 
often called so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county lovm of Faiiiax, is unknown ^ 
Chat name, and passes as Fairfax Conri-Houee. 1887 C 
W. Super in N. Y. Nation ay OcL 331 The word court- 
house for county-seat is probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohio that stul retain 
this designation. 

tCourticiail. Sc. Oh. Also ourt-. [a. 

i5-i6th c. F. courtisien.'l * Courtesan 

1549 Comfl. Siot. XV. X33 In drede that sum curtician alege 
trasori on vs. 1950 Lynuksay Sqr. MeMrum 1533 He was 
ane richt courtiaane. And in the law ane practicume. 1980 
Holland Crt. Venus 11. 307 They will me coll ane cassia 
Courticiane. 


Conrtittri (kde-itisi). Forms: 3-4 oour- 
toour(e, 4 kourteour, 5 oourtjour, -teyor, 
teer, ooortyowro, oowrtyoure, oorteoro, 5-6 
oourtyer, 6 -tyar, -ter, -tore, oortier, 6 - cour- 
tier. [app. repr. an AF. *corte{Pour — OF. *cor~ 
loyeur, f. cortoyer to be at or frequent the court : see 
COUBT ff.] 

1. One who fiequenti the court of a sovereign; 
an attendant at court. 

c sage X Leg. 1. XX4A54 A-^en he pronte conrteoures. 
c 1330 Wilt. Paleme 34a My feder. knewofkourt he hewes, 
foncourteour was he long, c 1440 Gesta Rom. n. Ui. 37a (Add. 
MS.) Prelatm of causes temporall. courteers, lurrours, and 
wily men. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquyer and a courtyer. im8 Starkey Englemd 
il. i. Z59 To many courtyarys and Tdul servantyt. 1398 
Shako. Meny IV, ni. ui 88 Thou wooldst make anabeolute 
Courtier. i8at Lady M. Wrqth Urania 535 A delicate 
Courtier, curious in her hah! tee . . did all things fit for a 
Court, as well as any braue Lady could doe. 1700 Gay 
Poems {t7is)ll. 83 False is the cringing Courtier's plighted 
word. 1847 L. Hunt far Honey ix. (1848) xaa Chaucer 
was a courtier, and a cempaaion of prineoa, 
b. iransf. 

1801 Shaks. Teoet, N. 111. 1 . ot That youth’s a ran 
Courtier. t8||8 Lytton Alice 13 We have now a new vicar, 
and I must turn courtier in my old ago. 


c. JSflikl. 

stay HaumsComiI. x. 169 Hie newfailta- 

metit consiiMd of oomoni m tht CromwoU puny won 
always denomumtad 
td. A coutt-card. Oh, rare. 


Osnorn A^, Sm {t^3) t^j^Oou^er kep^out, and 


a mean trai^ ibiiied in, where 

1 8. One who courts ; a wooer. 

i8e8 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL il vi. t\ 

41841 " 


Oh. 


f. 4 CL IL vi. 19 Courtien of beautious 
SucKLwqfJ.), Thm was not. .a gnaier 
[lie than Richard the llld. fOhJhnta 


^ . V. ix. (i6t«> 333 Courtitn of Apptaoao. syM 

AMORvJ!?sMK'/e(i77o)IJL i8i The husband geneiatty proves 
a very different man from the courtier. 

3. Owd., OS courliet^eompany mtrtierdihe odj. 
and adv. 

xgg 8 Florio, Corlegiasseseo, oourtier-Itke. tdai Laot M. 
Wroth Urania t88 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 1733 
Collect, Epigrams cclvii. <Jod.S He courtier-like cry^ 
prythee, get thee gone. 18^ Gladstonb Homer III. 903 
A spirit of courtierlike adulation. tM Brownino Poets 
Croisie 4a The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 


paper. 

tCkmTtierN Oh. Also eourtoer. [CCoubt 
The driver of the cart called a * court ’. 

sdjs MS. Acc. St. yhhn^s Hotp., Canterh., For hreade 
a*>d tmere for the courtiers that bnmght in oiir bricke and 
tyles tijd 1898 Hid, For the courteer to drinke ijd 

Cou*rtlereflB. nonce-wd. [f. CoubtiebI -sm.] 
A fcmole courtier. 

1834 Tesifs Mag. L 488 The bo<^ of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress. 

OOll'rtiBriaili. [f-a8prec.4-XBii.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteristic of a courtier. 

i8M -Aw Monthly Mag, XLl. 3x8 Perfect politeness 
without eourtierism or sansculoiiUm. xfigy Carlvls Muc. 
IV. 196 (1>.) The perkad-up eourtierism. .of many here. 

Oou'rtierly, a. [f. os prcc. + -LY L] Having 
the personal characteristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

s8Bo L, Wallacb Ben-Hury. xi. 344 His oourtierly ad- 
mirers. 1881 Lady Mamtin in Blaekw, Mag. Jan. 69/e 
Her formal, courtierly Ihther [Poloniusl. 

OoUTtiaraldp. [f- os prec. + -ship.] The 

practice or position of a courtier. 

1338 T. Hobv tr. CasiiglioHt' e Courtyer 11. (xs6t) L iv, 
llie Count . . entreated upon Courtyership so copiously. 
161X G. H. Anti-Coion To Rdr. 9 knowmg better what 
belongs to points of Courtiership, then SchoUenhlp. 1879 
F. Hall in N. V. Nation XXXVIII. 019/1 Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to miroit courtienhip than be- 
stowed as the reward of deseit. 


tCoUTtiaTy. Oh,rare-\ [f. as prec. ^ -T.] 
The manners oi a courtier, or ?the body of courtiers 
collectively, 

a 1637 B. JONSON Rnter/ainm,, TheSafyr, In Kts garb he 
savours Little of the nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 

CourtllBKe, obs. form of Cubtilaoe. 
OOQTtill. elM Also oourtoin, -ing. [ad. med. 
L. cortina farm-court or close, dim. of med.L. cortis 
Court.] 

1794 A. Lows Agrie. Bervdeksh. 34 Couxtiogs, where 
young or wintering cattle lie.. or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R. Kerr 
Surv. Berwicksh. (1813) iil 8 ii. 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, steadtag, or couHin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Courtain (North Eng.), yara for cattle. 1877 
K. Peacock N. IV, Line. GIms., Courting, a court, an en- 
closed yard. 

Courtin(e, -ing, obs. (T. Curtain. 
Oouiti^y vbl, th. [f. Court s', -f-ino 1 .] The 
action of the verb Coubt. 

1 1. Residence at or froquenting of the court ; the 
practice of a cunrtier. Oh, 

1515 Barclay Egioges ii. (1370^ B. {(J/a All courting I 
More clenneu is kept within some hogges stye. igsB T. 
Hody tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. N u b. To finde 
oute som what to saie for one nyghte of Courting, igpx 
Si'XNSRR M, Huhberdi^ For he is practix’d well in policia, 
And thereto doth his Courting most appUe. 

2. The paying of courteous attention, in order to 
win favour or love ; paying of addresses, wooing. 

1807 Heywood Fayre Mnyde Wks. 1B74 II. x8 A plague 
on this courting. 1049 Br. Hall Cases Come. in. iv. 959 A 
gairtfull courting of so pleasing a mistresse. t8M Sir £. 
NicHOLAa in N, Papers (Camden) 11. 350 There is danger 
by too much courting of enemyes to loose (rinds, 
o. altrih. 

««S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xvii. 950 Is it a drinking 
day, or a Courting day, and no day of TumamentT 1784 
J. PottER Virt. Villagers II. 1x3 Vows of constancy and 
adoration engage some of our courting hours. 

Covwtillgf///. a. [f. osprec.'f-iNoS.] That 
courts, or pays court. 

1580 H. Ctmni»t,Gillojlowers (1875) 154 Thou knowest 
among the courUng crew, How little fayth is forced. sM> 
SfUMuna Ruim o/ 7 'ime aoa The courting masker loiiteth 
iowe. 1784 T. PoTTSt Virt. Villagers 11. xz8 What are the 
jm of courting lovers to ccmnubial happiness ! 

CourtlouB^e, obs. f. Coubtboue. 
t Cou*rtimii. nonee-wd. Oh, [f. Court sb.^ 
•f -IBM.] The practice or manner of the court, 
ffiga Bxnlowrs Theoph. xi. lix. 900 Thou, .spend’st pre- 
tiouB dayes In dances. Banquets, Couitisnu, Playea. 

Oourtlaoe, •lagR* -IMi -lax, -ladgR : see 

Curt-. 


Oowt iMtu [See Lxet .1 A coart of record 
held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or manor. 


ootnwziYe 

Mbiie ilmloi4twhbifeewii4»8ii4Bt^^ hytht 

Teilldgttti Ilf ^ 4btrkt . 

ti had ioriadlollea ovw ttMW olfiKMM and llw eWn oM 
ef the disim and prnfamm* numbor df odmiakittanva 
fhnCtioM TbaihalKari4ni^t^v«a,1mtith}urttdh)tion 
hM |M«oileMlF|NnHM4 (0 ouihorma^ 
am FKAUMca Lmshi teg, l xiL 53 Cmn te^ imB 
J. Xrroim ur« the Lawfhl AnihM^ 

ofCoiittoM;Cniurtslhiia«h«^ mhA€t^pae,Lt.%T^ 
keep Court LeeCs or Court Bhruns, fbr the true edmlatia- 
thm of lustlcm and 10 the Mnieniaf end s u pp teeri fr g of 
offencee, Tahkd, ^b.) 48 CoiM^et. 

le they hove e power to mdie By-Lawe, ea dweall 
s; M that a man aheU put eoemny Cewe,«rSMepla 
LOmuioo. si8|2vuLinr Meem, (alsf) H* > 98 . 1 wm e| 
the court-leet of UUS manor iDigrt fi w i bl e -StiEiidi my lord 
Arlington hb MoJeswV High-Stee^ tyin C JoHUim 

Lord the King are ecouatomed to elect and present to the 
lord two conaMblesaiidslK heedbocoughe. «eoa likewiM two 
ale conners, two leather aearchetrs and aealero, and a belh 
man. 1873 Dioby Real Prop, i, (1878) 34 The ooUrt leeC 
held either separately or in conjunction with the court heron 
had jurisdiaion over crimes committed wfthiti Che meoor, 
and the court baron over civil suite eHeiag within the same 
limits. i8ra jErrcaiEe WiUl Lipe in STV, 140 The Court 
Leet is still held, but partakce slightly of the nature of a 
harmless farce. 

tran^. 1843 Milton Dhorte 11. xfl. (1831)93 That power 
the undiscemtng Canouist hath imprcperly usuipt bito hn 
Court-leet. 

OoliTtlamya. [f.CcvBTJ^.i<i*-LM;lnieniea 
anp. f. after court-ly\ 

1. Without a court 

1390 J. Mxlvill Diary (1840) 087 If It salbe .. sh eour- 
teoiirs to sett out our court, war it aodit better (0 be 
courtles? 

t 2 . Wonting in conrtlincsg, uncourtly. Oh, 

1609 B. JfoNiON Sil. IVom, ik ^ AlaSsOi lady, theae an- 
swers by silent curt'sies, from you. are too cowtlessa, nod 
si^le. 1 haue euer had my Weeding In court. 
CoiirtlBt (k5s*Jtl8t}. [f. os prec. -f -LIT.] A 
small or petty court* 

sg4e De Quincev Pagan Oraelet Wke. t88e Vll. eeo At 
any other court or eourtlet whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantee. 1844 Thackenay ZrV. TVwn. u, Theee little man- 
sions. . have a eourtlet before them, in which, .green plants 
..aie growing, s88g W. G. Palgravk Arabia I, 138 
The. , hollow formalities of some coast or firontier courtUt 

Con-rblike, oourt-Uke, a, [f. os prec. 4 - 
•LiEK.] After the style or manner of the Court j 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

iSSe in Huixnrr. 1378 Flemimo Pm nep f - EpiA, atg 
Abandoning all couitlike atatelynesse. 1X87 — • Cmtn, 
Hoimshed IH. 1308/1 Of all the hiakope m the land he 
was accounted the oouxtlUcest end the h^ courtier. sBeg 
Camden Rem. (1636)88, 1 think that our English longue u 
. .as Courtlika as the French. siBs Otway SotdieVsrori, 
1. i, Very Court-like, civil quaint and new, sBay LvrroH 
E. Malirav. 50 Her wit was keen and court-IiKe. sB8i 
Daily Tel. 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courilike journal. 

b. Resembling a court ; see Court sb^ i. 
c iBeo Risdoh Surv. Devon 1 3x4 (xSxoJ |a8 This andeut 
courMike house, .is seated near a navigoow river. 

ConrtlineBai (kde*jtlin 8 s). [f. Coubtlt 4- 
-NESS.j The quality of being couttly; courtly 
civility or * grace of mien'; courtly elegance of 
manners. 

iM9-x6s3 Minsmku Sp. Diet,, Cortesanamemie, coerte- 
ously, with much courtlinesse or ccrurteeie. s8gi Lm Digey 
To Sir K, Digby (J.>, Xlie slighiest nm that you excel in ie 
courtliness. 1784 Hukd Uses For. Trav, viu. (R,), All the 
courtliness and gallantry you make me master of. ilM 
Southey Lett, (1856) 1. xBe His general courtlioeas of coa- 
ducL 1879 M^Cabthy Own Times II. xxi. xoS It was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished., 
speeches oratory. 

Courtliag (kSe-jtliq). [f. Court sb.i + -lino,] 
A frequenter of the Court, m courtier (^.) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court ; a young or petty courtier. 

>599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia* e Rev. v. ii. Wits. (RtMg.) 98/1, 
I must declare myself uoto you no profest courtliag. 1848 
Earl Wesimoreland Otia Searad^j^)^^ God by reproof 
sends. .Proud Courtlings to th' Riches of tl^ fielos. s8e8 
Edin, Rev. 1 1. S95 Sliowered down upon this happy court- 
ling, .two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage. 
s8|35 Urb rkiios. Manuf. 905 The courticri about bis peneu, 
and all their dependent courtlings in the country. 
Court-lod^, a corruption of Cubtilaoe. v 
€9<rartlj (kdwjtli), a. [f. os prec. -lt i.J 
tl. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
Court. Oh, 


1484 Caxtoh Cstriail 3 The roaner of the peple ouryaH or 
courtly. 1387 Norfolk Let, in Sirype ^wn. R^, 1. 1, 536 
Than that 1 can write any thing of courtly pfooeedliws. 
IM3 Shaks. a Hen. VI. 1. 1. 97 In Courtly company. ^1 
CoRYAT Crudities 485 The Courtly Church, where the Prince 
and his fomily of the Court heaiieth divine Service. eEq 
P avMNa Sov. Power Part. 111. 6a And were his Majemie • . 
attended onely with bis Ordinary Courtly Ooai^ ndi 
Mail D'Ammlav Lett, xo July, 1 rear you will be ee taken 
up with your courtly attendance, that you will have no 
leisure, stlu SuoKTHouea y. lagtemnl L Mg The minioa 
of courtly power. 

2. Of penoni ^or their 'minnerg) : Having the 
monnen or breeding befitting the Cfoutt ; polmhed, 
refined, of a hauh-bred courtesy. 

c Mie Crt. oIDove 474, Be JetiC fteedh, end fete, with 
thlnges newft, Courtly with maaer. c 1480 J. Rubsell Bh. 
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fJuriurt 4^9 Se ye ti«n« officen bo^ courtly and con- 
nynge. >$80 Lylv j£’«/Aifr«(Arb.)367 Philautut. .courtaoua 
w nature, and courtly by countenance, idl) Foio Lwi't 
Sacr. I. i, The French are jHUiing courtly. 1647-8 Cor- 
TICHBLL Davil«i$ HUt, Fr, (16781 9 Of a courtly behavour. 
>791 Mad. D’AaaLAV Diary June, I could but accede, 
chough 1 fear with no very courtly grace. 1650 Mias Mit- 
vosD in L*Eitrange Li/it 111 . xiii. 934 The biobc courtly 
gentleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Gsbrn 
liitt, viii. 500 His manners were genial, and even courtly. 

3. Of things : Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement ben^tting a court ; elegut, refined. 

IS3S Stewart CrsN. Scot. I, 307 The madynis come in 
mony courtUe ring, sggy Totielto MUc, (Arb.) 199 His 
youth, bis sport, his pleasant chore, His courtly state and 
company. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, in. iL ts You haue too 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 R. JokntotCs Kingd, A Comnrw, 
369 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water. Psaeo Poomi (1865) II. ia 

Alas 1 the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tented 
plain. 162^ Pebbgott Poruil. 979 The governor . . enters 
tained them with a courtly hospitafity. 

4. In bad sense : Characterized by the fair words 
or flattery of courtiers. 

1607 Shaks. Timom v. i. 98 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable. 1737 Pops Hot. 11. i. ais In our 

own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. S768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 78 
Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 18^ 
Macaulay HUU Eng. 11 . lao A large ana respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly. 
1867 Fbbeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . Ky^jyj A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly be found. 

b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 
Court- 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 913 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained . . by dismissing scrupulous magis- 
trates, and by placid on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. Ihtd, 993 Convicted by a Jury, such as the courtly 
sheriflis of those times were in the habit of selecting. 1871 
Morlby VoHairo (i886t Z40 He wrs now essentially aristo- 
cratic and courtly in his predilection. 

CoUTtlyp adv. [f. os prec. 4- -LT^.] In the 
manner or style of the Court ; in courtly fashion. 

01590 Greene Jamit /P* (1861) 194 Then will I deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
oueen as my gift. s668 Drydbn Ess. Dram. Pootry in Arb. 
Gamor 111 , 51a They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir Tohn Suckling. s866 Kingsley Htrow. vi. laa 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that 1 too am inclined lo 
trust you. 

Coil*Xt-lliail. A man of the Court, a courtier. 
c Z386 Chaucer hforch. T. 948, I haue now been a court 
man al my lyf. 1483 Caik, Angl, 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoure, curio^ ouliens. laoo-ao Dunbar Denting ax 
Be 1 ane courtman or ane knyent s86e H. Marryat Year 
in Sweden II. 393 The Danish king danced with all his 
court-men. 1870 Morris Part My Par. 11 . iii. 36 On every 
side His oourtmen and good bonders sat. 

t Court-mantle. Obs. [f. of. curt, cort, 
now cgurt short (see Cubt) 4 Mantle.] One who 
wears a short cloak. (A surname given to 
Henry II.) 

rsjfiy Eulog. Hist. (sSfijUII.v. cix, Henricum Curtmauntel 
cognominatum, qui poetea regnavit in Anglia. s6^ James 
Iter Lane. (1845) 3 As ye squire So are they all, court- 
mantells in attire Of blewe. 1646 Buck RUh. lilt i* 4 'l'b« 
French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fashion 
was in those times. 1677 F. Sandpord Geneal. Hist. Eng. 509 
This Henry [II] called. .Court Mantle, because he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Aiyou. 

Court-marshall: seeCouBTjAi 19. 

Court martial, sh. PI. courts martial, 
sometimes incorr. court-martials. Forms: a. 
6-7 martial(l court, marahai;! oourt; i8. 7-8 
court marshal (1, 7 - oourt - martial, oourt 
martial. [Originally martial court \ see Martial. 
In X 7 th c. sometimes written tnarshall or marshall's 
court.] 

1. A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of maitial law. 

There are various kinds of courts maitial, diflering in 
power and function, as Gener^at, Garrisout Regimenteu. 
a. 1571 Hammer Ckron. Irel. (1633) lao ITiey enter into 
comniltation and call a martiall court. i6is Braum. ft Fu 
Knt. B. Pestle v. ii, As 1 am a soldier and a gentleman, it 
craves a martial-court. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. vl. 
<1821) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb. 14) in Kymar Fsedera XX. 367/1 We do give, .to you 
full power . . to hold . . one or more Miliury or Marikl or 
Marshal Court or Courts. 

P. 1651 in J. Sbacomr Nisi. Ho. Stanley (1735) 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court MartUL s66e Hickerincii.l Jamaica 
(1661) 78 Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who presently doom'd them to be shot to 
death, syia Steilk Sj^ei. No. 407 x Without waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials. 1814 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. XII. 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir John Murray, Bait. 1844 
Regul. 4 Ord. Army 930 The Mutiny Act restricts the 
award of Corporal Punishment by a General Court-Martial 
to 900 Lashes ; by a District or uarriHon Court-Martial to 
150 Lashes; and by a Regimental Court-Martial to 100 
l^hcs. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cortf. ( 1876^ I. App. 757 Cnut's 
courts martial really exercised this kind of jurisdictkin. 

b. Drumhead court-martial*, a court-martial 
summoned round an upturned drum, for summary 
treatment of offenders auring military operations. 
1835 CoL. C. Shaw Let. in Mem. IVar Spam II. 4491 1 


bad the thirteen ringleaders tried by a dmm-bead conrt- 
maitiaL 1864 Sala in Daify Tel an Apr., There is nq more 
law but that of drumhead court-martial s8Bo McCarthy 
Own Timet IV. ay I'aken to Morant Bay . . tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, aud instantly hanged, 
o. altrib. 

1833 Palm B iETON in Bulwer L\fe (1870) II. x. 149 Hardly 
anylToriesJ voted with us on the court-martial clauses. 

ti (SeequoL) Ohs. 

1630 J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next. .Is the colledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Martiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall I'o this court 
belongs the Councell of War. .and over tliis court presides 
the great Marshall of the kingdome. 

Cowt-Sia'rtialf V. colloq, [f. prec.] trans. 
To try by court martlil. 

1850 Lang lYand. India 6x He would, - have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1865 
Daily Tel. ay Nov. 5/6 He desired to court-martial General 
l^e and others. s& 'Times 4 Apr. 5.1 7 ‘he possibility of 
his [Gen. Boulanger*sJ being anested, court-manialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

t Con'rtnoll. Ohs. Also -noKe, -nold, 
-nowle, -nol. [f. Court 4 Noll.] A contempt- 
uous or familiar name for a courtier. 

1568 T. Howell Arb, Amitiei'S,\ Though ich am not ro 
seemlie chwot, As bene the coiirtnoles gay. sspa Grbenu 
Upst, Courtier (iBj 1)07 Now every lout must haue hU son 
a courtnoll 1999 Peele Str Ciyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 5*6/1 
What, you will not flout an old man, you courtnold jack t 
c x6oe Day Berg. Bednall Cr. iv. iii, I am to go amongst 
the Court-nowles ; you must needs let me have good store 
of money with me. s6o6 Warner A lb. Eng. x vi. ciii. (1619) 
405 Such bastard Courtnals serue but I'uras, besibbing 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 Chamberlayne Love's Yict., Icn 
cant abide these courtnowlcs. 

t Court of ^ard. Ohs. (Also o. de guard.) 
[A perversion of Coups db OAUDiD. So Du. horte- 
guard in sense 2 .] 

1. Corps de oardb t. 

1590 Grbenb Orl, Fur. (15^) aa Goe see a Centemel be 

S lac'd, And bid the souldiers iceepe a Court of Rard. 1699 
I. Harris Parirmts Iren Age 163 Who.. killed all tiie 
Court of Guard, and with sm^l resistance, grew Masters 
of the place. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 1. ya ITie Out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
syM Dampier Yty. III. L 39 A small Fort, .where is always 
a Court of Guard kept 
2 . * Corps de garde a. 

1501 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI 1 11. i. 4 Let vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard. 1^7 Treas. Acc. Aberdeen in Scot. 
N. Q. (1891) Sept 57 Expence of constructing a Court de 
Guard in the links. 1648 Cromwell Let, 15 Nov. (Carlylcl 


Until we have deal-boards to make them courts-of-guard. 
B769 Oe Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 60 A fine Barrark . . at 
the Entry [is] the Court de Guard. sBzo Scott Lady of L.w, 
vi, Bertram. .Was entering now the Court of Guaid. 

CourtoiB, obs. ff. Courteous. 

Court-pie, -py, vars. of Courtkpt, Obs, 
Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for tne black patches formerly worn on tlie 
face by ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 
wounds. 

177s Graves Spir. Qttix. x xxiv, Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. XI46 Lindley Veg, Kingd, 593 Bensuin 
is used in the preparation of. .Court PlaistV' *891 Queen 
14 Nov. 805/a Scissora, bodkins, and court plaister. 

t Oou*^eBa. Obs, rare- - Coubtiebess. 
A female courtier. 

MiSga Greene Poems Wks. (Rtldg ) 316/1 None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 

t Oou*rtrie. dial, Obs, * Couiitieuy, body of 
courtiers. 

T a 1700 Ballad 'Outlaw Murray* Iv. [Bord, Minstr.\ 
There was an Outlaw in Eurick Forest Counted him 
nought, nor a' his couririe gay. 

COTUrt roll. Law. The roll or record kept 
in connexion with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and successions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which con- 
stitutes the tenanrs title to his holding. 

1461 J. Paston Lett. No. 408 II. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilion hath of the corte rulles of Geinyngliam. 
15E3 Fitzherb. Surv. 19 b, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. i6a8 Coke On Lift. 60a, These tenants are called 
tenants by Copie of Court Rolle, becauM they haue no other 
ciiidence concerning their tenement.% but onely the Copies 
of Court Kolles. 1767 Blackstonb Comm. II. is? An 
estate held by copy of court roll ; or, as we usually call it, a 
copyhold estate 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
IL 1015 The legal esute appearing on the Court Rolls to be 
in the trustees. 

•\ b. tram/, and JSg. Obs. 

1953 T. WiLEON Rket, 115801 198 You have beard a whole 
Cuurte rolle of ribaudrie. 1673 A. Walkek Lees Leu'kr. 5 
‘I'hey are God's Records or Register. Heavens Court-Koiils. 
s6ra Plot Ste^ffordsh. (1686)438 All the Musicians being 
calrd over by a Court-roll 

Hence t Oonrt-roUsr, one who keeps a conrt- 
roll (or ? error for Controller). 

c >460 Towneley Myst, 3x0, I was your chefe tollare And 
sitheri courte rollar. 

CouTt-room. A room or chamber in which 
a court is regularly held. 

1766 'Eynxcn London IV. 304 In the court-room are sevtinl 
fine pictureB. 1870 ^mrrbon Soc, ig Sotit. L 14 'Tis In the 
court-room you must read law. 


OOXmTWASJDB. 

CouirtMy. obs. f. Cvbtst. 

CoutsXiip (k 5 e*jt|j!| 3 ). It Court jAI 4 -SHIP.] 
tl. Behaviour or action befitting a court or 
courtier; couitliness of manners. Obs, 
mRB Shaks. L,L,L, v. U. 363 Trim gallants, ftill of Court- 
ship and of state. s6oi Wekveb Msrr, Mart, Avj b, For 
valour, wit, and oourt-ship, few came nie me. 1697-77 
Fxltham Resolvtt 1. xcv. 148 A man may look in vain foe 
Courtship in a Plowman ; or I,eaming in a Mechanic. 9673 
[^ Leigh] Transp. Rek, 79 How ont of hU private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-ship, 
f b. Courteous behaviour ; courtesy. Obs. 
a 1640 Mabsincbr Very Woman 1. i. Grant this, VIHiich a 
mere stranger, in the way of courtship. Might challenge 
from you. 1669 J. Webs .Stone-Heng (1795) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so much Courtship, or commen 
Civility at least. 17x9 D'Urfev Pills IV. 175 His Honour 
. .in Courtship exceeding, Return’d a smart speech. 

+ 0. with//. Obs. 

1631 May tr. BartlaVs Mirr. Mindee 1. six Besides other 
elegancies and courtships which the customes of the age 
doe teach them. 1659 Thcopkania 36 He was so unac- 
customed to such Courtship-s, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions, 

1 2. The sMte belittiitg a court or courtier. Obs. 
X99a .Shaks. Rom.^ Jul. iii, iii. 34 More Validitie. .more 
Courtship. 1630 R. Joknson’s Kingd. 4 jt Comntw. 26a He 
liveth in better fashion of Courtship, than the other Princes, 
fb. Office or position at cuuit; position as a 
couitier, courtiership. Obs. • 

a *635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb ) 99 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour. 
..H.therto 1 have only touched him in hin Courtship; I 
conclude him in his Innce. 1658-9 Burton's Diary nBaB) 
IV. 6a I never had any office, nor any of my relations. 1 
have no courtship. 

t4. Practice of the arts of a courtier; court- 
craft ; diplomacy, flattery, etc. Obs. 

[x99a Nashe P. Penilesse >ed.9) la a, I'he Frenchman, .is 
whollie compact of deceiuable courtship.] 1605 in Kushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1^9) L 919 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors. t6s5 Fui i.er Ck. HUt. 
viii. i. *6. Z664H.M ORB Myst. Inig. aao What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them, a 1734 North 
Lives (1896 111 . 369 Who will think of rising by any means 
but courtship or corrupiion T 

1 6 . The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
es/. tbe paying of ceremonial or complimentary 
acts of courtesy to (a dipnitary). Obs. 

1993 Shake. Rick, lit 1. iv. 94 Heere Bsaot and Greene 
Ol^ru’d his Courtship to the common people. What reuer- 
ence he did throw away on slaues. 1638 Ford Fancies 
Dcd., A practice of courtship to greatneits. 1641 Milton 
Re/orm. 11. 11851) 58 'Ihe Magistrate, .is to bee honour’d 
with a more elalxirate and pcrsonall Courtship. 1799 
Swift To Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with Uie 
croud As for as modest pnde allow’d, 
t b. with a and /I. Obs. 

cb6is Chapman Hind xy. 86 She all their courtHhips 
overpast with solemn negligence, a 1677 Bafrow Serm, 
Wks. 17x61.8 He.. cannot imagine God. pleased with., 
superficial courtships of ceremonious addrebs. 

6 . The action or process of payin^r court to a 
woman with a view to marrioge ; courting, wooing. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viii. 44 Be merry, and impiny 
your chiefest thoughts To courtship, and such faire ostents of 
foue. 1676 D'Urkey Mad. Pickle iv i. Follow me, and I'll 
place you, where you shall, unseen, hear all their Courtship. 
i6to 1 Luttrfi.l Brie/ Kei. (1857) 1 . 936 Pietending court- 
ship, as is said, to the lady Ann. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
961 F 3 IJic pleasantest Part of Man’s Life is generally that 
which passes in CuurtsMp. 1838 Dickens Ntck, Nick, xiv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Ken wigs in their courtship. 1667 Freeman Norwt. Cong. 
(16761 1 . V. 304 A like piece of vigorous courtship is recorded 
of one of itthelred’s descendants. 

with a and pi . 1713 Steele Engliskm. No. 9. 57 The 
Conversation of a Cr>urtship is more pleasing than ordinary 
Dibcourse. Mod. The ci mpai alive advantages of lung and 
sliort courtships, 

b. tram/, of animals and plants. 

1774 (ioLDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776' Vl. 96 Every meadow arid 
marsh resounds with their [birds'] different calls, to courtship 
or to food. 1807 Ckarbr Par. Reg. 1, 6x4 Not Dar«>ln*s self 
had more delight to sing Of floral courtship, in th* awaken’d 
itpring. 1874 Sully Sens. A Intuit. 7 Deep sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered species. 

sfiM^WLRY Davideis it. 60 Why does that twining plant 
the Oak embrace? Ibe Oak fur courtship most of all unfit 
18^ Grindon Life v. <1875) 51 The plainest face improves 
under the courtship of the summer breezes. 

7. fg. The action of courting, soliciting, or en- 
ticing ; endeavour to win over or gain. 

S7» De For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (t^) 86 I'he first attack 
the Devil made upon our Mother Eve we have had fully 
described Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly . . as if he had . heard the courtship, and how cunningly 
the Devil managed. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xiii, In vain 
from side to side he throws His form, in courtsbip of repose. 
1804 Westm, Rev, 1 . 454 Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. 

t OOQ’rtflbipinaiit. mnee-wd, [f. prec. 4 > 

-mbntJ -* Courtship 4. 

1649 Lovelace Foetus 169 Swaines mors innocent That 
kenne not guile or couitshlpmenL 

Courtfiio, -ly, obs. n. Cuktst. 

Courture, obs. f. Courtier, 

Oou’vtwardffiv adv, [See -wards.] In the 
direction of the court. 

fSpB L. Hunt AutoHog, xxv. (i860) 399 These opinions, 
of mine, .had [not] been intimated even court wards. 



OOJmV-TASLD, 


tCovrtj. Givnin NaiwaiAtepAiiteimd; 
but in quotB. a|]p. » mitprt&t of CoimriBiu 

nM SvBFL. ft Makicii. Cmnthy st) Couitbt* 
ChMORs, Monkii, Md ScKoUmi of C6U«d|t«i. #td|« 
CHAniAlf Hmtmr (N.^, I «tU(U d«d«r« to yod. . 

why mrnn w nwhiicholy. Finite fbr yoor oottritoi. aftH 
CKMfSBftLAVHE PkmrmtUdm (N.S A MibtUo woy, To tM 
ohiemuit oouhIm to betray Their eerieue folly. 

Ck>urtrar»*yor, -your, oU. flf. Coobtub. 

OoUTt-jTMdv OOUTtgrftvd- An open Brea 
farroundea by walla or buildiagt within the pre- 
cincts of a laige house, castle, homestead, etc. 

ISM Hvlobt, Cottfte yards, /Imita, idea Lcnia tr. 
Barclay M A rgmU i. lx. n One of the maideejMMinff thorow 
the Cottrt.yard, retomi with report of PoliarcbiM death. 
1770 Mad. D^Akblay Diary le OcL, Two Immense gates 
and two court^yards precede the entrance Into the dwelling 
part of the house, sdep-so Colbiidcb Friend ii 96 j) 50 
Within the high walls and In the narrow ooatt>yard pr a 
prison, side TaoLLora /ie knew vlL tzSrS; 36 windows 
looking out behind into a gloomy courtyard. 

Oouryug, obs. f. Cotbbivo. 

Oourt3m(e, -tyse, obs. ff. Citbtaiv, Coubtebt. 

11 001UI001Ul\00UBC0118B0UCku*8kus,-kMS«). 

Also 7 ouBous, 9 kuB-kiia, kous-koua; 7 oua- 
ousu, ooosooosoos, 8 ouaouaaa, -oosoo, -oasow, 

? i oooa-, oousoooeoo, oousoousou, kouakooaaou. 
a. F. couscous (also improp. couscou^ couscoussou), 

a. Arab. kuskus^ f. kaskasa to 

TOund or bruise small.] An African dish made of 
nour granulated, and cooked by steaming over 
the vapour of meat or broth, 
sdoe PoRY tr. LtdeA/rUa 141 In winter they (of Fez] haue 
sodden flesh, together with a ktnde of meate called Cuscusu. 
169$ Mottbux St. Olon's Morocco 87 Their sunding Dish 
is some Cooscoosoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
..has been boil’d with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. <753 CHaMBRaa CycL CnscaooWt the name 

of a Moorish dish eaten in Egypt. 1759 tr. M. Adamodo 


I tr. M. Adanoon'o 


yoy. Sonoyal 55 They sat cross-legged . . round a large 
wooden bowl full of couscous; which is a thick-grained 
pap, made of two sorts of millet C1790 Willocx r^. ize 
Bringii^ us a dish, .called cuscohoo. It is made of flour, 
wet.. after which they rub it between their hands, till it 
forms itself. . like barley-corns . . Underneath it they etew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions . . the steam of which 

R ives a nice relish to the small particles above. 1849 W. S. 

Iayo Kaloolak (1850) 147 A large bowl of cooscoosoo. 
1874 F. W. Pavy 7 'roat. Food (i87S> aij The Kous-kous, | 
Couscous, or Couscoukou, of the Arabs, which forms a 
national food in Algeria, 

H See also Cusous. 

ijCoUBOOUB^ (ku'skus). [Fr. spelling of a 
native Moluccas word, in Du. spelling koeskocs.] 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Moluccas {Cuscus macu/aius). 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 460 Cftoeus wacnlatno . . named 
Coe'icoes at the Moluccas. .At Wagiou. .the natives call it 
Scham-icham. s88o Libr. Univ. Knotvl, IV. 411 Cous- 
cous, or Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 
Island -•]• 

tCoue, COQSSe, V. Obs. and dial. In 4 
kowse. [perh. relate to F. causer, or to Ger. 
kosen : cf. Cozi. The identity of the 14th c. kowse 
with the mod. Cornwall word is only conjectural.] 

+ a. To say. Obs. b. To chat, gossip, dial, 
a 1400 Cou. Myst. 90 He muste here brynge, 1 herde hym 
kowse [rimes spouse, house], Into the tempyl a spowse to 
wedde. i88e fr. Cornwall Gless . , Conssy, to chat, to gossip ; 
to loiter on an errand. * She’s alius coussing.* 

Hence Ooiuis sb. 

1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Consse, a chat, a gossip. * We 
had a bra' comfor’ble cousse.' 

Co-use : see Co- ptef.ia, 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -aos. 
Coueranite (kw’zCr&nait). Min. Alsoooui-. 
[Named c 1823 from Couserans, old name of dept 
Ari^ge, France.] A variety of dipyre. 

x8a3 Pkillips Min. (ed. 3) 303 Couzeranlte . . occurring in 
rectangular prisms. 188B Dana Min. 336 Couseranite. 


Cous^aoe, -es, bad forms of Coubihbss. 

Couiin (ktrz'n), sb. Forms: 3-6 oosins, 
-yn(e, 3-7 ooaln, (4 kosln, -yn, ooayn, oosaen, 
pi kosnla, oosignis), 4-5 ousin, -yn, -Ing, -yng, 
4-6 oosyng, oousyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 oosen (5 
kosen, kussln, oosinne, -ynne), 5-e oo8sln(e, 
ooosen, -in, -yn, ooussln, 6*7 oousen, oousen, 
(7 oosen, -in, ousen), 6- oousln. [a. F. cousin, 
in OF. also cusin, rDXifi-Pr. cosin, cotin . Cat. 
cost. It. cugino, kumanach cusrin, rfarsfriis L. 
comobrtnus eoitsATi by the mother's side. Med.L. 
forms were cossofrinus and cosinus (St Gall. Vocab. 
7th c.). In mediseval use, the word seems to have 
been often taken to represent L. consanguimus : 
see 1 b, 9.] 

fl- A collateral relative more distant than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kinswoman, a 
relative; formerly very frequently applied to a 
nephew or niece. Obs. 



5. A, • Nm of lattaMTi UmOUftm aiiilll< 
*“***'■ ■■ ' " , 

tame countiy* 1 


Wtm .sMir. ana nuMiir, and loiieys, and aUf Mr oms •• wiea 

MM kysBMM], ct 44 e Oesies Bom. bd. i6t (Hart Bdmliig anoCher aovefei^ ^My « 
ra.) At JerdBg^. JmvBaimcyof my sw^ aiMtik^ samecountm 

Apftrjtf /wsMMfMfarr, which it as mucha lo aaye that yf thB t 1 I » With mvenalnM 

I** Si ibM. b. a Wh«* ew iMctlwr mi oOHpbillM 

T*Al *"**^^ 0f8cMt.italnth«ial»ita|ttolWh.d;ni!. ttnjw,^ 

i H T I 1 1 f 1 A. ^ 11 J QjusM of Exattr, what ^okas your LowUhipf i8ei .— 

tb. In legal langua« formerly often applied .4//‘zMV//LiL5AcertatotiBVoimh^lh>mPur€^ Ausif^ 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one is Uid. in. I 7- 167a Chao, 11 «Mur Fadm (Ca^jm) 1 * 
next of kin. Including direct ancestors and de- 

aidants more remote than parents and children. 335 iJ, ^ and oomniaaioiis, .thaH^, whan he man* 
(Heie taken as m L. consangutneus.) tions any peer of the dagraa of an earl, always Miles him 

Ta 140a Arthnr ai5 (The • Etnpeior' l.ucius to Arthur] ‘trusty and well gloved cousin* ; an appallatUm » antimt 

Oure cosyn luUua oetar Somme tyme conquered kar. 1491 •* the reign of Henry IV ; who being either by his WuSi 

Act 7 Non. Vll, c. xs 1 5 Anne his Wyf, in hir right as hu mother, or hk sisters ^uaUv related or allied to every 

cosyn and helre unto the seid Thomas Lw Dispenser that f**"! in the kingdom, artfbUy. . acknowledged clmtcoaikaid^ 
is to sey, Doughter to Iwibell doughter to the same Thomas. »n all hU letters. SS43 Paaacorr MesHco (xlso) I. xad Tlw 

X49S Act \t Hen. VI!, c. 63 1 4 Any of the premysses, that title, vdyrinw, or ' cousin , by whi^ a grpncka of SpMn k 

. . reverte from any Auncestour or Cosyn of the seld Frauncee. saluted by hk sovereign. 1890 R. CommUSsonGt. ESfn^ 

xm Act 19 Hen. Vtt, c. 34 § 1 Robert Brews Squyer Cosyn in Can. 4 Jan..^ictona. by the grace of^Ood* .to. . 

andheire unto Sir Gilbert Debenham . . that k to say, sone Qur right trusty and right mtirely-beloved Cot^n and 

of Eliiabeth Brews Skter to the aeid Sir Gilbert 1574 tr. Councillor Walter Francu Duke of Bucdeuch axUi Quaena* 

Zi/r/z/Mi’r '/'swirrrr e a, Everye one that is his next cosyn bun'. . . - ... « 

collateral! of the whole blonde. 16x3 Sir h. Finch Law b. As a friendly or familiar term of address or 

(x636i 067 After the death of his great grMt grandbther or designation. Now isp. in Cornwall ; hence Cousin 

1506 One P.D and A hk wife enter into the same land , ^ *43® ^^00. 1.1.^544) i Oiw MwA^.. sayd^^ 

as in the right of A hk wife as coosea and hoire to the (^ine BocliM , 1899 W. B. Fomab ^ualn Jan a 
donor. Courtship and Marriage. xB8a M^.C0rw«iM//G/aM.,CaM«ik, 

^ ^ familiar epithet. All Corakh gentlemen are caMfs'iwr. 

0. Applied to people of kmdred races or nations ^onsm 7 nn, a Comislimaa. - i.Cerw». Words 71 To 

(eg, British and Americans). imiute the talk of Cousin Jacky from Redruth or St« Just. 

1837 W. iRviNO Capt.Bomnewlle II. ssa He had received f G. cant. A Strumpet, trull. Obs. (Cf, AUHT 3.) 

such good accounts from the Upper Nez reruns of their ^ Cousin Ftetlv • also a half-wit 

courin., the Low« Na P«c6i. .tt. JwnniMOK Bk. ai«.i “ ,^' 2 '* ^ , 

IICIMM oCmr^Arntnem coMo a.^ "!*•> Culliu, SullioiMwid Bdli-lmnpen. 1 ,^ CoadwAmM- 

Car... «, One of tK .i.UnV thM oi 3 «of 
dxf pvr mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties, /b/d. ktx, A 

2 . spec. The •on or daughter of (one s) uncle or -^y bachelor, who . . was a great admi ' ' * ' 

aunt : ••own, first, or full cousm, Cousin GBBMan. Female Travellers called Cousin Betti 

(The strict modem sense.) Cousin Bstty, or Cousin 

cxwoo S. Eng. Leg I. 3«5/e4 Huy weien ore loueides now applied to a woman 

cosinea c 1380 Wveur Wks. 1 . 86 Joon Evan- Gaskb^ S^^ttna s Lock xiv. (D,), INo o 

gelUt.. Crkt was hk cosyn, and Cristk modir was hk wronged him of a penny, or gave shoi 

aunte. c 1440 Prorng. Parv. 94 Coosyn or emys sone, . 

cognedus, 1330 pALSoa. ro9/x Cosyn, brothers children, PhrasCA To call COUStns \ t 

cousin germatn. <593 SuAxa Rich. //, 1 iv. z-to Cosene ; see CALL V, 17 b. Simi 

Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on hk way! kino one's cousin etc ftnoatlv 

Wlmt said our Cosin wfen you parted with him! Ibid. iv. f'X 

i. t8i Giue me the Crown. Here Cousin, seize y Crown : J oir^ cousm. Of my COU 
Here Cousin, on thk side my Hand, on that side thine. formerly used as a contemptuous 

* 59 ®. B. JONSON £v. Man in Hum. iii. 1 . i, I am this ( ousin kiss them^allx a colloquii 

gentlemans own cousin, sir; his father k mine uncle, sir. 1 _» /c„fr...iL.\ ^ 

idS5-do STANI.KY HM. Philos. HI 11 tao The children of ier (JjunoiK;. 

uncles, or of cosena Z84S Lank Arab. Nis. 1 . 6e A Cousin Lanou P. PI. A, 11. zos A Ma^ 

is often chosen as a wife, on account of the tie of blood. mihte cusse ]>e kvng for ewyn jif heo 

1875 JowETT Plate (cd. a) 1 . zo He is my cousin, and the I**®® *'• *7 bj. c Swirr / ol* C 

•oh of my uncle Gtaocon. “-"y ««"• "P- "« *«y »“"»•, , ' 

r ‘ 

[after brother tn-lcnv, etc.] „ hfc lyw L. Wiluam. ChiUnri, 

1874 L. Tollbmachk in Fortn. Rov. Feb. 348 The rich ulks and acta as if the King were hi 

cousin-in-law [in * Locksley Hall ']. 1890 Duncklev Ld. not a farthing all the while. <836 Maii 

Mslbeums 78 The lady suggMi^ was Lady Caroline's ii, 1 only wi.sh I had..l wouldn't call t 

cousin-in-law. 188a Pall Mall G, 9 June 4/4 A pen 

8. First, second cousin, etc. : expressing the re- calk cousins with some of the ‘best pi 
lationsbip of persons descended the same number "t ®* ® cousin o/\ \xo 

of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax 
Thus the children of brothers or sisters an Jirst cousins to (ApP. connTOted with Cozen v., eithe 
each other ; the children of first cousiiui are second cousins which that y b. arose, or as a play u^i 

to each other ; and so on. The term seamd coustn k also the latter, cf. ^ao to prow a coustn to 1 

loosely applied to the son or daughter of a first cousin, more f ^ , Lvly Aw/Aim-z (^b-,) ® 3 S yMis 
exai tly called a i/Srst) coMiu once removed. w»‘h him selfe.to ^ke a C^inne of liis 

s66o jEa. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (1671) 043, 1 never knew hy keeping him m the daik as to 

the marriage ot second cosens forbidden, but by them who teught witte with the price of hw w< 

at the same time forbad the marriage of the first, xMz Let. Humours Bieed vii. Bx And w 

Merry Drollery 11. (1691) 346 Who rtus confineth all hk Rrothem tearmes he feedes He proou- 

pleasure To th' arms of his first Couzen. zM Mieor hisdeedes. *895 FuLLER^af. C i»i«A 

Fr. Did. s.v. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once Sir Heniy Savm. .at an Oxford Act., 

removed, Connn issu ds germedn. zyzt Steelk Sped. ‘f»> tr/ whether ho could make couyr 

No. 496 P 3 No man swung any woman who was not second d^en therein,) devised the story, far ^ 

cousin at farthest tyga W, Stewart in Scots Mar. (1753) intent to deceive posterity, but only fo 

Sept 446/1 The deponent is first cousin to the jpannel. 9 . lo Its use predicatively, as 1 
z834HT.MARTiNBAu/Wrrrrztii. 43 Morgan believedhenielf and in apposition, as in cousin i 

««»).theword^metime.,pj,ro. 

4u fg. A person or thing having affinity of nature akw- » kmdred, akin, relatec 

to another, t To have no cousin : to have no j 

CmllAur .nwal ^ c 1386 Chauckr Prol. 74a Tho wordc 

fcl^w or equal (^S.). - Ld. Berners Froiss. 

tjgi [see 9I. tM8 Bale Thre Lawes 071 Now wyll I slid be frendes and cosyn l 

proue ye a lyar Next cosyne to a fnar. 194a Udall Erasm. ye ought to be. 1990 Spemsbi 

Apoph. aeo b, If he had had the fi^te to bold and kepe foxier sorrow into suddein wrath (Boi 

an empire, aa weU as he could acbiiw and iwnne iii he dktroubled spright , Conueritng. i6e« 

had h^ DO cousin. z^M CoOAH Hrnw HeeUth 979 n. iii. iv. 138 All the Campe withhe 
Other diseases neere Cosins to the plague., i^Iomell Cut-off by Cozen-s words. kUW by thein 

Four/. Beasts ixbjp 300 The eviU Imbii of the body 1 . vii. aor A family resembWmee t< 


f ay bachelor, who . . was a great admirer of that order of 
emale Travellers called Cousin Bettka x847’^ Halu- 
WELL S.V., Cousin Bstty, or Coudn Tom, a uedUmite 
beggar ; now applied to a mad woman or man. i8fk Mrs. 
Gaskbi.l Sytvids Look xiv. (D,), (No one] can say FoB(ter*s 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
or a Cousin Bett^ 

7 . Phrases. To call cousins : to claim kinship 
(toiM) ; see Call v. 17 b. Similarly To call the 


Four/ Beeuts ixbjp 300 The evill habit of the body 
k next consen to the dropsie, iSep Charmam yuveuai 
V. X93 Glad to take An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake. 
187s Jowarr Plato (ed.ai IV. 380 1 'he Sophkt k the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb f- FUw 
1 . fls Hawthorn Hall was not first cousin to llie Aspens, 
having nothing of the viUa about it 


king one's cousin, etc. (mosGy with negative). 

My dirty cousin, or my cousin the weatfor; 
formerly used as a contemptuous form of address. 
( ousin kiss^tkem-alli a colloquialism for 'wbeed- 
ler' (Suffolk). 

ipSa Lanou P. PL A. 11. toe A Mayden fill gent ; Heo 
mihte cusse ]>e kyng for co^yn )if heo schulde. ifiea. etc. 
[nee Call v. 17 bj. c 1706 Swimr PoL Conv. ii. (D.). A xks 1 
marry come up, my dirty cousin. Z749 Fibldiho Tom 
Joftes iv. xiv. (D)., Marry come up ! I assure you, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white. .1 am a ChrktlM as well 
as he. <793 L. Williams Children's Friend 1 . <73 He 
ulks and acts as if the King were his cousin, and he has 
not a farthing all the while. x8a6 Makrvat Three Cutters 
ii, 1 only wish I had. .1 wouldn't call the king my Cousin. 
z88a Pall Mall G, 9 June 4/a A person who apparently 
calk cousins with some of the 'best people in England,. 

1 8 . To make a cousin of*.\Xo beguile, deceivei 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Ubs. 

[App. connected with Cozen v., either as the phrase from 
which that vb. arose, or as a play upon the two wordu For 
the latter, cf. aluo to prove a cousin to in quot. z6oo.] 

1980 Lylv Eupkues (Arb.) 835 Cassander . . determined 
with him selfe to make a Cosinne of hk young Neuew (app. 
by keeping him in the dai-k as to facts] untill he had 
bought witte with the price of hU woe. i6eo Rowlands 
Let. Humours Blood vii. ^ And while hk eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth but a Coosen In 
his deedes. 1699 Fuller Hist. Comb. (1840) **7 The said 
Sir Henry Savm..at an Oxford Act.. in mere merriment, 
(to try whether he could make cousens of his aunt’s chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight. 

9 . Id its use predicatively, as in to be cousin to, 
and in apposition, as in cousin brutes (cf. brother 
men), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an -^kindred, akin, related. (Cf. L. consan- 
guineus.) 

c xjBb Chaucer ProL 74a The wordes moote be cosyn to 
the cede, lus Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. xci. [Ixxxvii.] 37 z 
That ye sluil be frendes and cosyn to the kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be. 1990 SraNSER F. Q. in. iv. za Her 
former sorrow into suddein wrath (Both coosen passions of 
dktroubled spright ', Conueritng. ifiefi Sylvester Du Bar 
tas II. iii. IV. 138 All the Campe with head-les dead k sowne, 
Cut-off by Cozen-swords, kill d by theirown. sBga H. Rogers 
Ess. 1 . vii. 407 A family resemblance to hk cousin brutes, 
t Gott'Sillg V, Obs. rare. [f. preu. sb. : cf. to 
father^ trans. To call cousin, claim kinship with. 

Az^ Cleveland Puhl. Faith 5a The Publick Faith 1 
Why tu a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 
sin. 
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Cott«i]i» obt. ff. Comr, -AU 
t OoQSinair^ Obs, Forms : 4 on- 

«niair6, 4-5 oo«nmg«, 4^ (9) ooiin^ 6 oom-, 
eotiMn-, -jm-, (oooMin*, oosimi*}, 7 ooiulsuico, 
oosenage. [a. F. cnuinage (l^th c,) ; see -agx.] 
1 . The condition of being * cousins ’ ; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

Bassovk Brmc* v. V35 A Isdy . , That ares till him io 
ncir negre Of cosyaage. c 1400 Ap^l, Loll, 79 If ^at a mao 
wed ill to wif. .a conyn of hU. .alw bis oosynage is knowen 
to biui. € 14JO Lydg. ATsa. Booms (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
wore of feyncd cosynage. 1571 CaMrioN Hui. IroL ir viL 
(1633) 98 Clayming cousinage to diverse noble houses. 
sgTtt F^uck l/isJktM? PoirL ss By which manages cousenage 
might easily, .growe betweene the two tribes. 

D. Lvw, Writ $f €onna ^ : tee qnots. (Cf. 
Aiit, Bkbaiil.) 

1540 Act se Htn. VllI^ c. • | s Any Assise of Mort aun- 
cestor, CossnsM, Afye. s^ KrrcniH Courts Loot (1675) 
4*4 Where he had view belwe in a Writ of Cozen^e. soaB 
CoKa On Liu. 1570, If there be a Challenge for Coinage, 
he that taketh the Challenge must shew how the Juror is 
Cousin. 1641 Torsnts do In Loy 90 b, Cosinage . . lyeth 
where my great Grandfather, my Grand fathers Grand- 
father, or other Cosin dyeth seised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, vir. entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. 186$ Nicnota Ttriiion II. 6x 
Nor can the grandson, .proceed by writ of Cosinage in the 
lifetime of the daughter, 

o. iransf* and Jig. 

1398 Tskvisa Bnrih, Do P, R. xiii. xxix. (Tolleni. MS.), 
Bctwcne fisclie and water is nyjnesse of cosinage. c sa^ 
Mvac x68 The cosynage of folowynge fs Baptism] tech& 
>587 'f* (Genev.)Zaeif viii. at noio^ The spiritual cousin- 

age is to be preferred to the carnal and naturaL 154$ 
Tbwel774>/. Harding {xtxi) 133 The Punicall tongue, ac- 
knowledging a likertesse and coseni^e, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongue. 

2 . iomr. Kinsfolk collectivdy ; family, kindred. 
a 1340 Hamvolb Ptotiitr Ixxiii. 9 [Ixxiv. 8] pn cosynage of 
ba seyde in )^re hert . cusyaage of ba is ^ felagnship of 

all dampnaul men. ijIIb Wvcur Cm. xiL 3 Alle cosynages 
of the erthe. c 1470 HAaoiNo CAnra. Proem viii, Gcue them 
in possessyun amonge the oosynaga. a 1977 Sia 1 '. Smith 
Commttk Eng, t. xii- (1609) x6 Care to maintame etili this 
their cousinage and common family. 

OouImss (kff'z’nos). Forms: 4 QOBynoa(a, 
5-6 Sc, oouflignea, -naoe, 6 Sc, ooalngnaoo, 
-nail, 9 oouainaas. [f Consiy + -xsa. Used in 
ME.; frequent in lOthc. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce -wd. in 19th c.] A female 
cousin ; a kinswoman {pbs,\ 

€ tgus fVill, Palerfte 635 ^r-for, curteise cosynes, for loue 
of driRt in heuene. Kibe nou) kindenes. 134a Wyclif 
Luko i. 36 Loo t Elirabeth, thi cosyness, and sche hath 
conceyued a aone in hir elde. ^1470 Henry IValtnce x, 
1154 His wiff was Bduuardis ner cusing [v.r. Eduuardis 
cottslgnes]. 1573 Mortom Proelam. {Rog, Privy Council 
.Vcf/. 11.459) Bet wix our souverane Lord and his clearest ainter 
and cousignace the Queene of England. idgS PeopUs 
PaPor sB Aug. 4/4 I'he wife of one and the cousiness of 
another. 1889 K. vwat Strangest Jonm. 331 He had the 
bad taste not to care forhiscouiinesBCS, ifl may coin a word 
which U much wanted. 

CouBinet. nonce^wd. Diminutive of Cousiir. 
1I14 W. S. Walker in Poet. Rom, (sSsa) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the republic of uncles, cousins, cousmccs, 
and fVicnds. 

Cousinge, obs. f. Cozkn. 

Ooiuiin-germaii. PL oouains-gorman, 
formerly oousin- germane, orig. -b -b. [a. F. 
cousin germain (rsth c. in Littrd) : see Gerican a. 
Formerly aUa german cousin, like brothcr^germoHi 
german brother. 

C1314 Gsty IVarw. (A.) 91a He is ml germain cosyn. 
a 1955 Ridley IVks. (Parker Soc.) 33 This, .standeth upon 
trananbstantiation its german cousin.] 

1 . The son or daughter of (one's) uncle or aunt ; 
(one's) first cousin ; -Cousin sd. 2. 

Now chiefly legal or technical. 

CX380 Pemmb, 8830 Cosyn also y am Germayn to 
Roland. csaB6 Chaucer MoEo. f 403 Ye ne hun brethe- 
ren ne cosyns germayns, ne noon ouber neigh kynrede. 
CX450 Afortin vii. X17 The! were bothe cosin germains, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres. 1555 Kdrn Decades 
80 Sheo . . and the kynge of Portugale were cosyn ger- 
maynes of two systers, 1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 
434 Whether the^ marriage of Cousens-germans that b, 
of Brothers or sisters children, be lawlull. Ctess 

jy Annoys Trav. (1706) *3 He was brought up with one of 
hb Cosen Germans. 171s Stbblb Spect. No. 138 p a A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were at the Bear in Hol- 
bourn. i8a6 Southby Lett, to Butler 333 The marrii^c of 
courin<gerfnaRs . . was allowed in the first ages or the 
church. 1839 Tooo Cyd, Anat, II. 4^3/1 The marrlige 
of coasuis-german. .b reprobated as prejudicial hy some. 

t b. Cousin german {once) removed ; — ' first 
cousin once removed,’ i.e. first cousin's child or 
(vice versfi) parent's first cousin. Obs. 

S49A Fabvam Chron. vi. ccxviii. aw Seynt Edwarde ud 
thb duke Wyllyam were, by the fathers syde, coaen iar- 
maynes remoued. 1M7 Duchess op Nbwcastlb Lips 0 / 
Dk. (x886) 141 The now Earl of Devonshire, hb cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him / 1000. 

2 . Jig, A person or thing closely related or allied 
to another; a near relative. Fotinerly approach- 
ing tiie character of an adj . : cf. Couaiir 9. 

>547 kfAnMER Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 406 So to ba natural 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be 
diaboltcal. 1579 Gosson Sek, /lAwor (Arh.>al Poctrie and 
Piping are Cosen gennans. >638 Chilunow. Relig, Prat. 


f, n. 1 67. 77 Extrenmly fmpibbnble and even eosen-fernum 
10 Impossibk. wfsa FuLLsa CiL Hist, 11. ii 9 49 Our 
Conein-germane of Oiuord will searce nve Credit heraunta 
ntt Adshoou Sped, Na xj F x The Xion was a Cousin- 
Geman of the Tyger who nu>de his Appearance in King 
William's daya lim W. iRvtNO Boncoh, HeUt (i8^> 300, 
1 bad been opt to confound them [rooks] with their coudns- 
german, the crows. 

Couillhood (ktrz'nhud). [f. Cousin sb, 4 

-HOOD.] 

1 . Cousins or kinsfolk collectively; on associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives. (Cf. Bbothbbbooo 5.) 

«r797 H. Walfolb Mem. Geo, It (1847) v. 134 *rhe 
only one of the coasinhood who could not be turned out. 
xfisS Macaulay Aa., Sir IV. Test^U f 13 Ihere were times 
when the eouMinhood, as it was once nicknamed, would of 
itself have furnished . . the materials . . for . . an efficient 
Cabinet. 1886 Vpool Daily Post 9 Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
. .are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinbood. 

2 . The relation of being a cousin or consins. 

i8u Lamb Elin (i860) 365, 1 feel a sort of cousinhood or 

unclMhip, for the season. 1865 Licmtfoot Gaintians ( x88o) 
366 The cousinhood of these persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother's side. 

Cou'siniod, V, nonce^wd. [After jraternige.] 
intr. To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

x888'Tasma* Uncle Piper iv. 37 She would *cousinbe* 
with them all 

Con'Sia-like, O. and adv. — next 
1771 T. Hull Sir iV. Harriugtou (1797) 1 ^ 1 - Mr, 
and Mrs. Gage have paid us several cousin- like vidia 
Oonainly (ku z’nli), a, and adv, [f. CouaiN sb, 
-h-Lt: c(. brotherly, etc.] 

A. atff. Characteristic of or befitting a consin. 

^i8x< Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) 1 . xii. 308 That 

cousinly little interview. >869 Blackmork Lornn D, v. 
(ed. is) 37 He . . had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 

B. adv. In a cousinly manner. 

s85{6 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 111. 403, I love my 
cou<iin cousinly, — no more. 

Cou*Blnred. nonce-wd. [l. Cousin -rxd : cf. 
t brotherred, kindred ] Cousinsliip, relationship. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxtv, * I'here Is some cousin-red ne- 
tween us, doubtless,' said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[In Scott's youmnl 1836 <1890, 1 . ejo) tia^ with obvions 
reference to the Sc. phroM 'to red kin* Le. to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship.] 

Oonmiry (kG'z'nri). [£ Cousin sb, -i- -bt : cf. 
¥. cousinitre.'l A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

1845 Carlylb Cronrwell (^1873) I. 33 'The numerous and 
now mostly foraettable couunry. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 
IV. XX. V, 68 1 'he Irish cousinry were taken into favour. 

CouilUiMp (kp z’njlp). [£ as prcc. + >Biiir.] 

1 . The relation of cousins ; the fact of being i^a 
person's) cousin ; kinship, relationship. 

X570 Levins Mnni^, 140/45 Cousinship,o!j^a/'i>,«|^ntVar. 
?a® 3 . Golding Calvin on Dent. xi. 6a I'ncse are the orother- 
hoods and cousiningships ^sic) of the worlde, 1636 Abp. J. 
Willi AMS //o/v 7 <x»/r 139 Opposers of our Liturgic, who brag 
of their Cosinship and Coheirship with Christ. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow 4 Afaryuess xii. His own cou.sin too ; tobe sure it 
wa.H a coustnship far removed. 1865 Pall Afall G. 19 Aug. 
9/3 Arc you within any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? xSyx M. Collins ^ Merck, 

1 . ill. 120 A. .lady, .who claimed cousinship with his wife, 

b. transf. and Jig, 

1853 Lynch Setf-Improfi. iv. 86 There will always be some 
cousinship between a man's chosen work and his favourite 
recreation. x88o Dk. Ari.yll in Eraser's Mag. Tan. 53 
There i.s an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of tlie species. 

2 . The action proper to a cousin ; the fulfilment 
of a cousin's paii, 

1856 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 329, I thank you 
for your generous cousiiiiibip. x^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
III. V, The lesser standing always under the express pro- 
tection and ns it were cousinship of the greater. 

3 . -^COUBINHOOD I. 

X874 M0TLF.Y Bameveld I. i. 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which, .overshadowed Germany. 

Conainy (ku*z’ni), a. rare, [f. as prcc. + -T^] 
Of or pertaining to a cousin. 

a 1831 Ceabbs Posth, Tales xx. 7 * 4 # Will 01 As for this 
paper, with these cousiny names, 1 —’tis my Will—oomiiut 
It to the flames. 

Cousllp, -slop (6, obs. fi*. Cowslip. 

CouBon, -age, obs. fT. Cozen, -age. 
t CouBse, Obs. Abbreviation of cousin : cf. Coz. 
1598 B. JuNBON Ev, Man in Hum, 1. i. You are weloome, 
cousse. 

Cousain, Couayn(g, obs. fif. Cousin, Cushion. 

(I OonMinet (ku-sinet, or as F. kMsxhf). Arch, 
[F. dim. of coussin, cushion.] (See quot.) 

XB76 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss., Comsinct (Fr.) or Cushion [«.] 

A .stone placed upon the im^t of a pier for receiving the 
first stone of an arch.. (A) The word i^ also used for the 
part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form the volutOy and it is in the 
capital thus called because its sppeorance isthat of a coshion 
o^tllow seemingly collapsed by the weight over it. 

Coust, -age, -oub, oba. ff. Cost, etc. 
CouBtome, Coustrell, ob8.fr.Cu8TOM,CuBTBEL. 
Cout, dial. f. Colt; obs. f. Coot. 

Coutch(e, -er, obs. f. Couch, -kb. 

0 Ooutean (keta). [F. !— OF. coutol : see next.] 
A large knife worn os a weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in zSth c.) Coutsau de chasse (F.) ; hunt- 
ing-knife. 


OOUTB. 


,$rf JMut Cm. Na UfS. 4 AamO CMItera w^tof 
Sword, SMONStofiB Whs, 4 Lsti, a 777 UL 73 in the 
PiazsaStCovent Garden, [pick-pocketsj. .coma In larae bodies, 
armed with cottteaus. 1748 RiCMAROSONC'Asrt'Mawks.x 883 
VL 87 A couteau generally by bis sido. 17^ Smollett 
Rod. Rnssd. xxtx. Drawing a large couteau from his side- 
pockuc. xtBs Pashwnabl* Poliiet I. X53 They each put on 
a long sword, instead of a couteau. sn4 Scott RiajgamL 
hi ch. xxiii, A gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding-habit 
. .without any arms except a comtswode-chnsse, 

tCoutelt Obs, Also 3-y ootel. [a. OF. 
cotei, coutoi, earlier coitet^^L, cuttellum knife.] 

< A short knife or dagger in use during the Middle 
Ages * (Fairholt) ; alcnifc. Cf. CutrLK, sb, 

(xapa Britton u. xxii | 4 Cotels, haches, et bastounaj 
1647 N. Bacon Diu. Govt, Eng, 1. bexi. (1730) X94 That 
Statute that forbids the use of a pointed Sword, Or Minted 
Cotel. .at that ^rt. 1654 H. L'Estrangb GI<u. /, p. 90 
Leaving the knife, a ten penny coutel, in his body. z8u 
pLANCiik Brit, Costume xia Tiie couteL.a military knue 
. .added to the ofiensive weapons [in Edward I's time). 
Coutelaoe, -as, oba. fenns of Cutlasb, 


Couter, oooter (kil'toj). siaug. [According 
to Siang Diet,, from Dauubiati«Gipsy cuta gold 
coin.] A sovereign. 

X846 R. L. Snowdkn Afagistr. Assist. 346, 1 . . got six 
Finnips and a Cooler lor the Yacks. xSgs Mayhbw Lond. 
Labour 1. 3x8 Upon which the 'swells', .come down with 
a coutcr (sovereign). x 88 o J. Pavn Co/f/!d. Agent 1 . 307 
(Former) Well, he gave us half a couter at all eefents. 

t Contgre. Obs. Also oowter. [f. OF. coute 
(13th c), later coude elbow:— L. cubtium: cf. F. 
coudiho, for which AF. had possibly coutort^ 
A piece of armour to protect the elbow. 

rx340 Caw. 4 Or. Kut. 5B3 Code cowters A gay, & 
glouez of plate. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 3567 Bristes ^ re- 
brace with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at pe coutera with 
ko dene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc. f. Colt-xvil. 


Contll (kM)>)i Jts, pple. and a. (j 5 .). Obs. or 
only Sc. Forms : 1 oiip, a-4 ovX, oud, 3 oup, 
kuS, 3-4 coup, 4 out]^ oupe, coupe, koup, 
oowthe, oouht, ooud, kowd, 4-6 oouthe, 
kouth(e, 5 cowpe, 6 kowth, 3- couth. [OE. 
(tiO, pa. pple. of tiie vb. cunn en Can, corresp. 
to OS. ct%tk, rtsff, OHG. kund, chund, chunt 
(MIIG. hunt, Ger. kuftd), Goth, kuftd-s known.] 

fl. /a. Pple, passing into adJ. Known. Obs, 
(See also Kamb-oouth.) 

a xoonRiddies\xxx\x.i(Cr.) Iceom. .eorInmeuS. cxapo.T. 
Eng. Leg. 1 . 1x4/279 pat word was sunc wide couth, n 1300 
Cursor M. 33x40 ^Gott. ) Fra north to soth, He sal do mok 
his sarmiin cuth. X38B Wyclip t Cor. xiv 7 How schal it 
he kowd that is songun? £1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 69a 
This name of thraldom was ncuere erst kowth. 1430 
l.YDG Chron, Troy 1. v, As it is kouthe as well nigh as ferre. 
cs4$o St. Cuihbcft 55x1 pare was pe kirk of tynemouth Of 
cuthbeit right to afl men couth. 1613 R C TedUAlph, 
(ed. 31 Couth, knowne. 


’t' 2 . adj. As a quality of things : Known; well- 
known, familiar. Oos, Cf. the negative Un- 


couth. 

a xooo Daniel 69a Daet wws )>Bra fmstna folcum cupost. 
n xasSL Ancr. R. 304 Heo bec^, more herm is, to monie al 
to kuSe. c 1300 St. Margarete 65 Mi cunrede he seide is 
coup. X340-70 Alex. 4 JPind, 578 I'o be keture y-kid ban 
any koup peple. X513 Douolab Aineis 111. U. 13X This 
couth surname. 

+ 3 . Of persons : Well-known, familiar. Obs. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxxviitil 8 Feor flu me dydest freondos 
cupe. c 1305 I'AV. 3446 Alle pat cufie folk, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8473X (G6tt.) pat blithfiil brid. .pat pu sua cuth was till. 
e X450 Pof.Rel.t^ L. Poems < 1 666) 349 Eutry man bol>e freinyd 
and kouth. x^ Stewart Ciwi. Scot. 111 . 370 Sen tha 
till him most kyndlie war and couth. 
t 4 . Noted, renowned, famed. Obs, 
a xooo Cssdnton’s Exthl. 330 werodes. e laoo Ormin 
9340 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrkenn cup kstt 
time, c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. a666 Wih faigered and streni^lie 
kufi. CX3SD Will. Paleme 5053 Comb costelles and couk 
and cuntres wide. cxs/saDestr. Trey 0638 My fader was 
a philisofer . . ft his nome kouthe. 1557 Toiielfs Mist, 
(Arb.) 105 Deserts of Nymphs, that aanaent Poets showe, 
Ar not so kovth os hers. 

+ 6. Acquainted, femiliar. {v)Uh, 9J, or dative.) 
n saaa Jnliann aa jef ku cneowe ant were cud wifi k^ king. 
c XS75 LiUue Ron 104 in O, B, Misc. 96 Mayde to ke he sera 
his sraonde And wilnek for to beo pe cup. a xjoe Cursor 
M. B47XX (Cott.) Crist made )>« cuth of his consail, And 
priuest of his kin. c 1450 St, Cuthberi 8^a pare was thre 
clerkes of po aouthe Of cngland, with pc bischop coutbe. 

0 . Kind, affable, agreeable, pleasant: sold of 
persons and their actions; »Coutbie i. Sc, 
e X350 Will. PaUms 3650 Wip clipping and kessena and 
alle coupe dedes. c X450 Hbnryson Mot, Fab. 46, 1 was 
fain* Or that couth word and of his companie. e 1460 
Towmelsy Myst, aa$ Comly lady good and couthe. sy^ 
Raxisay xst Ansiv, to Somerville 76 Nor will North Britain 
yield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth I'o ony but 
her sister South. 

7 . Comfortable, snug, cosy; b»Coutrik 2, Se, 
m S749 Sia J, Clkrk The Miller, His house was warm and 
coutn And room in it to hold me. 1788 R. Galloway 
Poems i8a (Jam.) A mankle gown . . Did mak them very 
braw, and unco couth. 
t8. dbsol. Acquaintances. Ohs, 

€ XOOO Ags. Ps. Ixxxvii. s8 Mine eufie \neies meos\ n xjoo 
E, E. Psalter IxxxvIHi). 9 For made pou mi kouth [Wyclif 
my knowen] flra me. a 1400 Oetestian 79# Loke boy, ne be 
xwttght betrayd Of konth ne stmngib 
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Ml. 1 atf, 4-g paMt% tte. 
[OR. et(M, i^. Jrom nl>: me ptee.J CktAj. 
nattilegtly ; fu&iliady, 

<um w 4 i*. /’t. UxxviUtil « Ic miniim %ewrmm cntle 
<s3l4 C^XKKR /A F^m0 II. *49 Loathit Motence 
ys kttowea kouth« Of 0v9ry Philoaophrra imnitlM. 

Fa/, AV 4 4> JL, Foams (t8ti6; 954 A liUiful biyd. .Cowp« 
ykid in euery cost 

tConthfJ^. Oh, [app. f. Couth 
L ? Known onnlit}^ renown. 
e 1460 Lau^fni 694 in RitsoD JPtfw, I. *97 Syr Lattn-* 

&! schad be atwsrd of hmlle, For to sgye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of larseste. 

2 . 7 Friendliness, kindness ; » Covtrtmsw. 
a t8o6 in Tsmieson Fa/^. Fa// I. las O. blessias on thy 
couth, lord Johu ; Wears me to see this day. 

Couth(e, obs. f. couiii, pa* t. of Can vA 
Coupe : sec Kyths e., to make known. 
Couuie (kn’kO, e* AlsooouthF* \ap 
t Couth 0. 't* : of. Ger. kumiifft kUndig^ OH( 

chundig known, knowing, o£. f. know- 

ledge, early ME. eupi (d) 7 known, noted. 

risojf Lav. 457 Heo beoS to gadere icumene, knSies 
mseies [r tayg cu>ie meyet). liid, 5098 CuSte meies [e isyg 
treuwe bro^rs]. esayg Ibid, B60 pat folk com to gadere, 
cuhkie tneyes (c uog gudliche cnihtes].] 

1 . Acting as bents persons well known to each 
other; fuU of friendly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intercourse ; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

1719 Rasisay snd Answ, to Uamittoa vii. Heal be your 
bcait, gay coutby carle. >7^ R. Fercithon AuM Reeklo 
Wka (1879) 197 Whare coutnychiels at e'ening meet. 1804 
Galt Raihelan 1 . il a. 9^ The magistrate and the chief- 
tain . .had often been coutny together. 1871 G. Macoohald 
D Etginbrod Iff. vii. 904 If they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Amca, they could scarcely have been 
more couthy together. 

b. Said of personal actions and qualities 
s8m Galt Lawrie T, vi. viii. (1840) aS? After a couthy 
crock about auld lang syne. M. Pohteous Souitf 

Johnny 70 That couthy, social and humourous eflTect which 
It [Tam o'Shanter} so eminently possesses. 

2 . Of things: Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice’ 

ti(B$ Roae Ho/onort as Jatn.i The water feckly on a level 
sled WP little dinn, but couthy what it mode. — Ibtd, 
0 866) 975 This strange but couthy tale, a x8o6 in 1 amieson 
/W. Bai/, I. 9 Q-y The spence was ay couthie an* clean. 

3 . Used atwb. After the way of familiar friends ; 
kindly, genially. 

*768 Rosa Ht/tnort 39 (Jam.) Kindly and couthy ay to 
her he spak. tihii Uurns Ha/lmoten vii, Some kindle 
couthie, side by side, And bum thegither trimly. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Voomt (1643) 9a She dauts them and bauds ibein 
fu* couthie and well. 

Hence Ck»iL't]i7-Xlk8, CoutMly Ooutlil- 


1768 Ross Hohtnoro 88 Jam.) He . . spake sae kindly, 
coiithy 4 ikc, and fair. Ibid. 76 In by they come, and baillst 
her couthily. iBoSJamikson, CoMikinots, Com/intsst fami- 
liarity. xbm Glonfergns 1 . 9^9 Jam.) How kind and cou- 
tiiie*like Lord Amba^ was kMkin' to Miss Flora, 
t Oon'thljf tf Obs, In 3 outSlloh, oouplioh. 
r:-OE. tjmc cilhlic^ f. cdp CouTH a. ! see -LY L] 
Familiar, Iriendly. 

esaos Lav. 9897 WiS Claudicn minne fader, pe was pi 
cndliche fi-eond. Ibid, 19679 pas swiken . . cleopedcn to 
pan cnihte mid cudliche [0 1^5 couhliche] worden. 
Conthly (k^'pli), Obs. exz. Sc. Forms: 
I odplioe, 3 oupli), ouSUohe, kip^lij, 4 ooupiy, 
ooupely, outMi, oowthly, koutmy, 9 oouthly. 
ooothlj. rOE. cdplUt, f. cdp Couth : see -lt 
1 1. Certainly, manifestly ; clearly. Obs. 
egoo Bmddt Hist, 11. xii. xa8 Ic cu}dice wat [seto rrr. 
tissimsl. a xooo Cynewulf yuliaua 411 (Gr.) Acyrred 
cuplice from Cristes c, 1388 W yclif x Sam. Prol. 3 Thb 
wordis of dales, the which more kouthly may bo clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories. 

2 . Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Obs, 
exc. .SVr. 

rgoo BsMs Hist. v. vii, Dnt he 0 e cuplicor from Sam 
hal^um ge-earnode in heofonnm onfongen boon, aaoo 
Andfras jaa (Gr.) Shut be capmedum elforlusDe onenawe 
cupUce. xaoo Ormin sao4 He toe to frofieim hire anann 
Cx^lU bt name, rxeos Lav. 719 Jpu heom clepe to and 
cuolicne wiS heom spec. <1x3^ Cursor hf. (Cott.) 
Cuthli for him can [v. r. gon] i knelt, e 1340 Gain. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 937^ k>rde..ooup!y hym knowes A caUes hyon his 


> WkhtMdmkio (Sc. Songa) (1890) I. ayx I'm 
coothly come your Ivive to arin. 

8. With the knowledge or skill of fitmiliarity : 
the opposite of uncouthfy, (A pseodo-archalsm.) 

i8xi W. TAVLoa in MoniAlv Mag. XLl. no He only 
pusses for the parish star, Who couthly atralna the bow, 
or thrusts the steel. 184) Lytton Last Bar, l vi. By 
the blood 1 this U couthly and marvellously blaaonad. 

4 OoU’thutlaUglM. Obs, Law, Also 3 (in 
MSS.)oathutlaige, outh rtUghe, kuthutli^lie. 
Tapp, an early ME, repr. of an OE. cdp dtlaga 
Known outlaw.] A term applied, according to 
Bracton, to a person knowingly harbemring or eon- 
cealiim an cmtlaw; or perhaps^ more properly, to 
the OTOttce of doing sea 

r laso Bracton iti, 11, xiii. (Rolls) U. 336 Talom IceEttfoml 
vocant Anglici ntlaiigha. .(Ullagatus) aot potest ease notus 
at cogaitus vel ignotus at Inoogaitut ; at unda <|ui notum 
et oognititia raceptavent jm poena nnnieiidiii eat, qui 
didtiir CouthatlaiigheCMSS. v.rr, : aee aboveh lispCowau. 



Coutil (kiiti’l). Also ooutslle, -fllo. [a. F. 
eouti/ (kiitf), in 13th c. koutUt f. kettU^ ebuts 
mattress, quilt.] A close-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

s 883 Specif. R. Gilfs Faisnt Ho. 9374. x My improvo- 
meats are chiefly applicable m weaving double coutelle. 
1854 Spocif, G. W. Reynold^ Patent No, 644. 9 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. 1890 Fait Malt G. % May ^9 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutil 

Coutre-bone, var. Quittkb-borb. 

t Cou'trement. Obs. Aphetlc form of Acoou- 

TlUSlfgNT. 

i6ax-sx Burton's Anat. Mel. fit. il IIL iU. 460 Coatly 
stomacuers.. all those other couircments. x668 Kivais in. 
3S We represent a Morrice . . Whose Coutrements hang 
heavy on my purse string. 

Couuienalea : see Quierau!. 

II Gonwada (knva-d). [a. obs. F. cotevade ; f. 
couver to hatch: see next. Cutgr. (1611) has 
cduvadt -• cauvie (Covey) or cowvement (brooding, 
sitting on eggs) ; whence the derisive phrase, fairs 
la cotevaiis ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell ’.] A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed * attributed to some uncivilized 


or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the father perlorms acts or simulates 
states natural or proper to the mother, or abstains 
for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

i86|^ TvLoa Early Hist, Mtu. x. a88 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the oauvadet or 
' hatchini'/ and this term it may be convenient to uko for 
the whole net. Ibid. x. 994 The country . . where Marco 
Polo met with the practice w the couvade in the thirteenth 
century, appears to be the Chinese province of West Yunnan. 
1871 Yule Marco Folo Note 3 to il 1 . 57 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr. 
'J'ylor under the name of the Coutfode or Hatching, by 
which it is known in some of the B6am districts m the 
Pyieaices. 

[Kr. couvade (in R. Etienne 1543, Ph. Monet 1636) was a 
word of the same cla*.s as eroisade Crusade, in which the 
suiTix -o/fr. adapted from Pr. and Sp. •ada^ It. .arfa, ti/A, is 
suMtiUtted for the cognate F. -/r, from L. dlia : see ’ADn. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of cottv/e, covey. As 
applied to men the )mrase fairs la couftade appears to have 
b^n merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropoloi^ is due to Dr. E. U. Tylor, following M. 
Francisque Michel Ls Fays Batons (1657^ aoi, where the 
* man>childbed attributed to the Basques and Bdarnese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase/Wnr la couvads^ 
in Rochefort's Hist. NatmyUe et Morals dst AntillssUb^) 
494‘~5« repeated with variations by a sequence of later 
writers. U U not true that esuoads was ever a name for 
the practice in Bearn ; the Bdameae eoads is simply ae F. 
eou^s, a covey of chickens. Further, the pretended exist- 
ence of the practice in Bdarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the echo of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loosely repeated by one com- 
piler after another os a commonplace of history. iSee 
Academy 99 Oct., 5 and 19 Nov., xo and X7 Dec. 189a.)] 
t CouTe, eOTa» V. Obs. [a. F. couve-r, OF. 
cover, to hatch (eggs) L. cubdre to lie, recline.] 
Irans. and inlr. To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

x6ei Holland F/iny xxi. xvii. Those living creature that 
cottve and quicken their egges within their belly. Ibid. 
Index to x. liii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couving and sitting of them. ^ 1603 — FlutarcKs 
Mor. 13x6 Whuies they ait and cove, their egges be preserved 
drie. 

tCranrey, OOHie, ». Obs. Also 7 oouvie, 
-7. [Var. of prec., perh. affected by the cognate 
sb. esuvss, Covet, ¥. cstw/c.J intr. i*prec. 

1398 Florio, Accouare, to hat^, to lie close as a hen 
oucr hir chickens, to squat, to couie. s6oi Holland Fliuy 
X. liii, Doves lay and convey ten thnei in the yeere. HM. 
(1634) 1 , «4t Thev (tortoises) couvie a whole yeare before 
they batch. Ibia. 3x8 Beet couvy and sit as bens da 
OouTla sb., obs. f. Covet. 

CouvTO-feu: seeCuBFEw. 


Couwardy Couwe, oba, if. Coward, Couch. 

t Oouwea* a* Obs. [a. F. cau/s tailed.] In 
‘ ryme couwee OF. time couis, medX. ritkmm 
ccmiaJtus tailed rime, applied to a couplet or 
stanza with a tall, tag, or additional short line. 

(XR. . Art Rttkmieemdi in RtUs. Antiq. 1 . u Rithmorum 
caudatorum alii sunt consoni aiii dlKScmi. .Priaans inodua 
est qaando dnss distiiKtiones concordant aimul, et addltur 
canda, et duie albo stnul, et additur caudk et eaudw concor- 
dant.] stggs R. BRumm Ckrsn. Prol. Ssifit were made in 
ryme couwee, Or la ittaagere, or eatcrlaoe, pat rode lugUs 
it ere Inowe, pat couthe not haf coppM a kowew pat 
outhere in couwee, or in baston, Som a uld haf ben foroon. 

Oou|6» coujWH, oba if. Couch. 

Cou7n(0, var. CoTur. 


OitTUHIMIf *illf etcu^ ■ohs* CiWt8tj8* CoBHW, StC. 

CDiu8riuM:Ms Yir. Cou88JSAina>H« 

Ocnrabl0* oouablU. cma- £* Cpvjsh- 

ABIE, suitable, proper. 

OowiihH, CkKVftii, ohia 8. CovBT, Cchhh; 
Cowaadt, -aunda: see Cotehaht. 
OovRviatit AMA, [f. Co* piti 

a function which elands in the si^e relation to theprimttlvo 
funedoB from which it is derived a« any of im Uneiw %msr 
forms do tq a similarly' derived teansform of Us fmmitivo. 
iHfe Carr Syuo/* Math, f xflaq. 

Co7arturo,coirat0,obs. ff. CovtiiTUM,CovHr. 
Cora (kd^v), Fonui : i-a oofh, oousi 4- 
oove, (.Sir* 4 oowe, 5 ooftua, 6 ooif). [Commoa 
Teut ; of. MHG. bsbs (mocl.G. MjLG. esvb, 
covsH, mod, kavsH ; ON. ksji cell, hut, shed, Sw. 
koHm, dial, kevs, dwws, hut, Norw. dmi^^OTeut 
Some of the mcial applications In Eng. 
seem to be local developmenU, and ate 
appearance in literature.] 

1 1 . In OE. : A small chamber, Inner ehatnher^ 
bcd-chamber, cell, etc. ; common uith qualifying 
word prefixed, as bdst-co/a bone-chamber, DMy, 
gdsUcefo spirit's chamber, breast. 

a 8ao Corpus Gloss. 1581 Fisirimsms [.nsmth oofa. fgfl 
Charter Eadwig in Cod. Dipl. V. 348 Of nuBcfama ooua on 
ftona hrieWt'S td EaUuerea byrxelse. nxoeo CsMhmn's 
Gen, 1464 (Gr.) Wms cuhifra w of oofsn sended. e soon 
Ags. Ft. civ. 96 [cv. 30] On cyninga colum fm ottbilibus 
reguftt}. c tooo Foe. tn Wr.- wMcker 180/to Fsnat^, oof- 
godoH. r X050 Gloss, ibid. 493AB la cottcfaul. on cofiui. 

t b. Cove and Key : closet or chamber and 
key ; an ancient legal phrase used by Bracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 
of a house, from the age of fourteen or fifteen. Obs. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed eons 
and key ; repeated in Spelman and tha Law ]>icia, as 
well as in the Rolls cd. of Bracton. The MSS. have 
dearly coor; MS. Kawliiison C xjA haaeikav oosdksyiyna 
Clrve '^ chamber, bed.room, closet mcocw): MS. Rawl. C. 
159 has co/re. api^ altered from erfs. See W. H. Stevenson 
in Academy, 17 May 1890, 338. (It Is not perlcctly clear 
whether eeme, eleue closet here meant * bao-chsmber ' or 

* store-chamber *.) 

c laqo Bracton 11. xxxvB. I e Femina- cum poesit et sclat 
domui suiB disponere et ea facere quie pertinent ad dbposi- 
tionem et ordinationeni domus, ut eciat qum pcrliaeant ad 
coue ct keye, quod quidem esse non poteiit ante quartum 
decimum annum vel dedmum quintum. Ibid. | 9 Cum 
eRset quatuordedm vel quindectm annorum . . in tab latata 
potent disponere domui sum ct habere ooue et Iceyt. 
165X W. G. tr. Confers Inst. 39 A Woman is supposed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in aH cases id soon as sba is able 
to know how to dispose of her house, .and is able to under- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which caimot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. iSpe W. H. 
Stevenson in Academy 17 May 338 * Cove and key* meant 

* closet and key \ refening, no doubt, to the housewife’s 
■corecliamber. 


t c. A cell in a pigeon-cote. Obs. 
lyeS BsAm.sv Fasnity Diet. e.v. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build them in the 
Wail with flat Bricka 

2 . A hollow or recess In a rock, a cave, cavern, 
den. Sc. and ncrlA. 

rppa Linditf Gosp. Malt. xxi. n Hus min hue gebedes 
^eiged gie uutedlice ale worhton ca ilea cofaftcafanatrig*. 
Gosp. to keofa cote ; Vulg. spslutuam latreuum\, — jSm 
xi.^8 Se H(Blend..cuom to flmm byrgenne, urns uvtiidlioe 
coSlVulg. spslusiea] ■) Stan ofer-gessetted ums him. a ijm 
Cursor M. S9341 (CotL) To l>e leones coue he yod. e igya 
Se. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 814 & in roche hey ft stay A 

Gowe he had quhare he lay. c 1490 Hknrysom mor. Fah. 
56 All wylde beastes . . Drawes . . vnto their defines deepe, 
Couching for cold in coaues them to keepe. xgxg Douglas 
Janets I. IV. 91 Vndlr the hingand rolckis was alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. 1996 DxLavimx tr. Lea, 
lids Hist. Scot. 47 A certans coue [Lat. stnirum], quhaiiin 
water continualie drapping, in a achorte space tunies In a 
verie quhyte stane. tjBj Burns Haliomtssu t. Hots, A noted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove of Colcan. 1844 
Froc, Berto. Nat. Club II. 358 llie dark caverns, or 
'coves'.. tenanted by these animala 
8 . A recess with precipitous sides in the 8tm 
flank of a mountain. (Commoa in the English 
Lake district, where small lateral valleys often end 
in ‘ coves *.) b. In some parts of U. S. «»gap, pass. 

xBos WoRDBW. Fidsii^ iu. It was a cove, a huge rocase 
That keeps till June, December’s snow. 1870 JaataiUSOM 
Guido Eng. J*akes 1 X879) 337 The dark, aolitaiy hoHows of 
N ethermost, Ruthwalte, and Cock coves. Ibid. A wild, 
secluded cove, at the head of the glen. 1878 Scheue di 
Vbre Amoricanismt 511 Notch, a hbitow paaeage, through 
the mountaine. .in the Caukill moantains repreaontod by 
Cove, 

4 . A sheltered recess in a coast ; a small bay, 
creek, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

xgpo Ferris Fqy. Bris/oi in Arb. Gamer VI. x6x Within 
five miles of St Ives, we were constrained to loek for a 
cove; which we found called St. Dryvey, b Cornwall 
1604 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 90 Gallant Couee, to contaba 
b many of them xoo sayle. 1874 Kay S. 4 E. C, Words 60 
Coew, a little harbour for boats. Wsst Countrsy, xyaa Da 
Fob Capt. Singleton hr. 58 We run our veeeel into a littio 
cove. 1776 C Lee b Sparks Core. Amer. Rev. (9853) 1 . 
e44 The creek, or cove, which separatee it ftom tha con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide. 1807 Vancowbb Agrie* Dsnom 
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(iSi3> 37 There are Mveral cove* and Indentures in theclIITs 
between the i>turt f*oint and the mouth of the Dart river. 
sd33'i'RNNrsax Poems yi As waves that from the outer deep 
Rofl into a quiet cove. 

5 . transf, A sheltered place or recess among 
hillH, wot^s, etc. 

W. CitrtN Affr. if Lakes I. 133 Ambleside is . . de- 
U^fitf'jlly seated. A cove of lofty mountains half incircles 
it on the north. Woansw. iSvst^imf IVatk a Tis mine 

(o rove Through Dare grey dell, high wood, and pastorul 
cove. iMo IlARTi.aTT Ac/. A titer. ^ Cevt, a strip of prairie 
extending into the woodland. xt63 Many Howirr F. 
HtemiPs Greece 11 . xii. 33 Small farnvhouses . mav not 
unfrequently be met with in the little coves of the valleys 

6. Arch. A concave arch or vault ; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 
ing member of a structure ; esp, the concave arch 
of a ceiling; now usnally the quadrantal curve at 
its junction with the cornice. 

iSsi kfS. Acc. St. John's Hosp.^ Canterb.. Payd fw 
moicyn^ oflf a cove ouer do ovyn. Evklvn Msm. ( 1857) 

1 . arq The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots^ for the better sounding. 1717 IIurnb 
Brigs of Ayr 133 O er arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring 
coves, Supporting roofs fantastic, 1793 Smraton Edystons 
L. I 278 w/7,v, This course . forms the cove on the outside. 
1797 Trans. Soc. Pneouragem. Arts XV. asa Paintings 
. . 0*1 curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings, sies 
P Nicholson Tract. Build. 139 The coves and cornices of 
rooms are generally executed in plaster. 1884 Law Ttm ’S 
18 Oct. foi/a The ceiling . . is . . joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet 

b. Naut, (See quot.') 

riBtt Rtuiint. Mavig (Weale) iia Cove, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the taffraii. 

7 . Comh. Oove-braoketlng (see quot.) ; ooro- 
plane, a pl.ine for cutting coved surfaces. 

*873 J Richards Wood-working Factories 146 In some 
shops It will he worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 OwiLT A rehit. Gloss , Carte Bracketing. Che wtjoden 
skeleton for the l.ithing of any cove . . usually applied to 
that of the quadrant.al cove, which Is placed between the 
flat ceiling and the wall. 

Cova (kd vi, sb^ slanff (orig. Thieves' cant), 
Foims: 6-7 oofa, 6 ooff, 7- cove. [The early 
variant co/e has suggested that this is identical with 
Sc, CoPM * chapman, pedlar*, the sense having 
undergone the snme tran!»ition as in Chap, which 
is now nearly ecpiivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower and more slangy stratum of 
apeech. But the phonetic change of /to v, at so 
late a date, is not usual; and the oiigin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co sb A 
fellow, * chap customer ' ; sometimes « Boas xAfi 
(see quots. 181 a, 1891). 

1387 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry cofe. a noble or 
Mntleman. Ibid. 86 What, atowe you, bene cofe .. 
what, holde your peace, good fcllowe 1609 DaKKsa 
Lanth. k Candle Lt. Wks. 1884-5 111 . 196 The word 
Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, Rignifiea a Man, a Fellow, &c. 
..a good fellow is a ilene Gbfe. idai B. Jonron Gipsies 
Mstamorph. Wks. iRtld^;.) 619/a There's a gentry cove 
here, Is^ the top of the shire, a syao B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew. Co/e, c. aS Cove. 1737 in Logan PedlaFs Pack 
(1869) 147 Now my Kinch.n Cove is gone. xBsa I. H. 
Vaox Flash Diet, s.v, The master of a house or shop is 
called the Cove.. ; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, n leary-cove, &c., It simply inmlies 
a man of those several descriptions. 1838 Dick vns O. Twist 
X, That old cove at (he book-stall. N. Gould Donb. 

Event 1X5, I am not in the habit of being called a cove. 
1891 Lkntzner Australian WoreUbk., Cove^ master or 
overseer of an Australian ication. 

Cove (kduv), V. [f. CuVK 
+ 1 . intr. To shelter in a cove or small bay. Obs. 

1631 £. Pelham God's Power ^ Prov, in Collect, Voy. 
(Church. 1704) IV. 8zi Even there between two Rocks we 
coved.^ Ibid. 814 We could not possibly get to Bell Sound 
that night, but Coved halfway. 

2 . trans. To arch or vault ; esp. to arch (a ceil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall. 

*7^1 *779 Coved]. iBiy Scott Let. to Terry 39 Oct., 
in Leekharty^ 1 resign the idea of coving the library to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Gintl. House 807 An- 
other good principle is to cove the ceilings. 

b. To incline Inwards (the sides of a fireplace) : 
see Coving a. 

1838 Papers Duties Corps R. Eng. II. B53 Fire-places . . 
should all have their sides altered by coving them. 

Cove, var. of Covb adv. Obs.t quickly, 
wxjas Names 0/ Hare in Rel. Ant, 1 . 134 The li3tt-fot 
• .The go-bi-grounde. .The coue-arise. 

Cove, var. of CuuvB v . ; obs. f. Covir. 

Cored (kd^vd),///. a. [f. Covb sb.^ and v. k 
-KD.I Formed into a cove ; arched, vaulted. 

1758 C. Lucas Ess. Watsrs II. 130 The spring . . is sur- 
rounded with a coved wall of about three feet high. 1779 
H. Swinburne Trav. through Spain xliv. (T.), The mosques 
..are rounded into domes and coved roofs. 18S3 Rvskin 
Stones Ven. II. vi. 8 81. aop The roof proper may be flat, 
coved, or domed. 1870 Sir G. Scott Led. Arckfi, II. zjS 
Repeating on its cpved surface the coffered jpaoels. 

b. Ooved oeiling: one rising in on arched 
curve; now usually one connected with the cor- 
nice by a concave curve. 

Morse Amer. Geog, I. 489 A coved ceiling of about 
so feet high. sSfiS Hawthorne Fr. k It. yrsUs. 1 . 165 In 
the coved ceiling . . there are still some bright frescos. sSBo 
Sat. Rev. Na za^a. Z3< The destruction of the ooved 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague. 


OoTOltlsa, var. of Covbtjbb covetooBneBt. 
Oovel(le, obi. ff. of Cowl, a tub, etc. 

Oovold : see Covid. 

Ocnreltt (k^«'vl8t). [C Covb sb^ •«- -lbt.] A 
small cove. 

1878 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. II. 3 , 1 landed . .in acovelet 
smoothed by a Ruccession of sandpitH. 1887 Hall Cains 
Deemster is. 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
promontories. 

Covelli&a, oowellite (ki^ve bin, -ait). Min. 
[Named after Covelli, an Italian mineralogist who 
found the mineral in the lava of Vesuvius : 8ee 
-INK, -itb] a native indigo-blue sulphide of 
copper : often callrd bine or imfigo copper. 

1850 Dana Min. 510 C^velline. tSM Ihui. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decompoKiiion of other ores of copper. 
1863-78 Watt Diet. Chem. 11 . 74 Protosuiphide of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copijcr, etc. 
bo Co ve*llinite prec. 

x86z Bristow Gloss 98'CovellInite. 1889 Phillim Vssuv. 
X. 378 Covellinite— a sulphide of copper — is uotietd as a 
Vesuvian product hy Bcudant. 

Coweil, 00*9121 (kn'ven). Sc. Also 6 oovan. 
[Var. ot covetil, Convent.] An assembly, meet- 
ing, or company. Obs. 

igoo- ao Dunbar Quhen mony hensjices vakit Wks. (t 88-^) 
305 Lat ariis (he cop ga round about, And wyn the covanis 
[v. r. couenisj banesoun. 

b. Spec. A gathering of wltchw ; a • convent * 
or company of thirteen witches; cf. Conyknt 1 , a. 

z66a in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot, HI. C06 l*her void 
melt bot kometymes a Coven. .Ther in tliretteiu personas in 
ilk Coeven* 1830 Scott Dsmonol. ix. a86 I'he witches of 
Auldearne . . were told off into squads, or Covines. sB88 
C. Kocbrs Soe, Life Scot. III. xx. 378 To their covenn or 
gatherings the foul sUterhood were borne through the air. 
t COTenable, a. Obs. Also 4 -abul, 5 
-abil(L [a. AF. and OK. covenable, ctwenabUf 
early var. of convenable (cf. Con- prejix), i. co{ny 
ven ir, co n)vcn ant, to agree:— L. convenire to 
agree, come together i see Convkne. In Eng. 
covettalUe was further reduced to cav noble, whence 
corruptly coennahle, comunable, Comenable, and 
CoNABLE. (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the full form convenable was exclusively used in 
French andadopted also in Eng.: see (Jonvsnadlk.] 

1 . Agreeing with circumstances; appropriate, 
becoming, meet, fit, suitable. 

(zaps Britton v. HL f i Lour covenable susteinaunce .1 
CX340 Cursor M, lotaa (Trin.) Charite is so couenabul 
[v.r. comunable, comunabil]. igBa Wyclif Ex, xv. a3 A 
couenable name [Vulg. emtgruum uomsu] be putte to the 
place, clepynge it Mara. Z3^ E. E. Wills (1883) 6 A 
bed couenable for a gentel womman. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
7)51 Withouten couenable cause 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C^ axton) Dictes 89 He is happy that usith his dayes in 
doyng couenable thingea a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M, Aurel. <15461 H ij, Wi^e..as it is cournable for a 
curiouse prynce to be. 1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ, 
Osor, 383 b, All the Sacramentes. .we doe observe in due 
and covenable order. xte8 Coke On LUt. 6a a, Hee shall 
haue time und space to tender to him couenable mariage. 

2 . Agreeing with each other ; consistent. 

ssBa Wyclif Mark xiv. 56 Sothlt mSnye seiden fals 
witnesainge azens him, and the witnessingis weren not 
couenable [Vulg. convenUntia\. 
d. Suitable for a purpose, or to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sol, Wks. I. 3B8 Whan a covenable 
d.ay tell. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 339 The wind was coven- 
able. s^ Caxton Faytss gf A. 11. xxiii. 136 Engyns 
couenable to drawe out of the shippes the timber, the 
stones, the pipes and other thinges. 1389 Stocker tr. 
Diod. Sic, III. xviii. zj5 Sending them into places couenable 
to winter. 1843 Psynne Sev. Fewer Pari. 11. 70 To obvent 
the malice of such felons, and to see a covenable remedy. 

4 . Of Iversons ; Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour; seemly, comely; accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man. child, etc.) in obs. and dial. use. 

c 1330 Will. Paleme 4089 A ful loueli lady lettered at ^ 
best, corteys & couenabul. 1398 Trbvtsa Barth, De P.R. 
VIII. X. (14951 3IX The syane that hyght Gemini, .makyth a 
man favr, couenable, and of means stature, c 1400 Bsr^ 
344 Ful abill To armes, & to travaill, & persone couenabill. 
iw Lo, Bernbrs Froiss. I. ccclxxix. 635 A sonne called 
Phi^, a right couenable and gracious man. 
tCo^venablanttSS. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4' 
-nebbI Fitness; seasonableness; suitableness. 

zaSa Wycuf Eeel. vlii. 6 To alio nede time is and couen- 
abfenesse [Vulg. opportunitas]. 1398 Trrviba Barth. De 
F. R. vi. XX. (Z495) ao8 In fedynge men sbolde take hede 
to couenablynessc of tyme. 

t Coveiuvblete. Obs. [a. OF. cevenabkU'. 
see CoVBNABLB and -tt.] Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, a fit occasion, on opportunity. 
saBa Wyclif a Meue, xiv. m He kepte couenabletee [Vulg. 
tporiunitaiem'], in whicbe he shulde perfourme the maun- 
ieinenc. — Matt. xxvi. x6 And fro that tyme he aointe 
couenablete, for to bitake hym. 1489 Caxton FaytesojT A. 
I. viu x6 This onely couenablete urithout the other propretees. 

t OoTanabljt adv. Obs. [f. Covenable 4 - 
-LT ^ ; cf. CoNABLT, CoNVENABLT.] In 8 Suitable, 
proper, or convenient manner ; fitlv ; appropriately; 
leasonably, opportunely ; conveniently. 

sgki Wveur Mark xiv. ix And he soujte how he schnlde 
bitraye him couenahly [Vulg. opportune], 1387 Trevua 
Higaen (Rolls) I. 303 Gades is oouenableliche first i-sette 


t 


among h* ylondea of )yt greet see. 1477 Rivbm 
(C axton) Diefos 9 A good medidne couenahly yeuea to 
them tiiat be seke. 1813 Sia H. FtNCM Lem ( ZO36) 175 If a 
daughter be couenahly married by him, this is a sufficient 
aduaneement. (1764 Burn Poor Lams \ In every church 
. .a secular person was to be ordained viom peipetual, and 
covenably endowed. Cf. Act 4 Hen. IV. c. xii. J 

t Oo*vaiUUiOe« sb. Obs. In -aunoe. [a. 
OF. covenancif now evnvenance, whence later E^. 
Convbnamoe.] Agreement, covenant, convention. 

1 e 1473 Sgr. lows Degre 90s in Hail. E. P. P. II. 57 Vnto 
the kyiige soone he rade, As he before his coucnaunce 
made. 1483 Caxton AEsopitZbgi) 47 The couenaunces and 
pactyons made by. .force oughta not to be holden. 1490 
— Eneydos Iviii. X56 Tha kynge Latyne and the other 
barons deuysed the couenances [of the combat], rigeo 
Melusiue lE. £. T. S.) 5 She asaentid to hit by such 
couenaunce that neuer he shuld eee her naked, 
t Co*veiiaiiOd, V. Obs. Tn 5 -aunoe. [a. OF. 
covettancier, -oncer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenance, agreement, covenant: see prec.j 
trans. To agree to, settle, or contract by covenant 
a 1430 Knt, de la Tour (z868) zoo She thenne, that wold 
fayne haue sene this maryage to be oouenaunced and 
graunted. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxviL ia6 To hym he 
badde cuueoaunced his daughter Lauyne. 

Covenailt (kn v/n&nt), sb. Forms : a. 4 ooue- 
nante, -ande, -ond(e, kouenond, 4 5 ooue- 
naund(e, 4-6 -and, -aunt(6, 5 -8^8(0, 3-7 
oouenant, 7- covenant, p. 3 oonuenant, 4 
-and,6-ent. 7. a oonont, oonnonde, ouunand, 
Sc. ownnond, 4-0 oonand(e, Sc. ounnand(e, 5 
ounaunt, oonnownt, oownond. Sc. oonnond. 
(4 ? ouuaunt, kuuont, 5 oovonde, -aunde : 
perh. error of w, v, for n.) 8. 5 oomnawnt, oum- 
nawnte. [a. OF. covenant ( 1 a-i 5th c. in Littr 4 ), 
\eX^xcoswenant, sb. use of covenant, convenant adj., 
orig. pa. pple. of convenir to agree ; see Covkna- 
BLE, and ci. the development of forms there.] 

1 . A mutual agreement between two or more 
persons to do or refrain from doing certain acts ; 
a compact, contract, bargain ; sometimes, the un- 
dertaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties. 
Phrases, To make or enter into a c.\ to hold, keep, 
break c. (No longer in ordinary use, txc. when 
coloured by legal or theological associations.) 

0. a Z300 Cursor A/. 7484 (Cott.) Sir King, he said, hald 
me coutrnand. ^1313 Shokeham 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicioun, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede. rzjBo Ciiauckb 
Frauki. T. Bsg Haue 1 nat holden couanant vnto thee. 
c 1400 Destr. Troyty^ Ne he keppid no couenaund to )>e 
kynd may don. c 1477 Caxton Jason 77 b, 1 ‘hey made 
couenaunc that they sholde sle him. 1349 ^k. Com Prayer, 
Solemn, Matrimonie, So these persons may surely per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them 
made. 1811 Bible Gen, xxi. ay And Abraham tooke sheepe 
and oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech: and both of 
them made a couenant (iSSS Covrrdalb bond together]. 
1644 Direct, Publ, Worship in Scol;ell Acts A Ord. 1. li. 
(Z658) 67 Who are now to be joyned in the Honourable 
estate of Marriage, the Covenant of their Ck>d. 1843 Caryl 
Sacr. Cevt. 7 A Covenant . . is more than a promise, and 
lesse than a Oath. 178s Cowpee Conversation 684 Bad 
men, profaning friendship’s hallowed name, Form, in its 
stead, a covenant of shame. 1B4Z Elfhinstone Hist. ind. 
II. 17 He had entered into a covenant for mutual support 
with forty of the king’s other slaves 
ft. IS 97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3733 A 1 bat lond By certejm 
conuenant was in Kyng Artures^ bond, a zjoo tursor M. 
ur lauerd I ' 


3353 (Cott.) Our I 


him held treu conuenand. 1548 


Eynouay Tragedy 337 Haistelie iny conuenent 1 brak. 

y. CS310R.I5BUNNB CArvN.(i8io^57 Suane..to|>atconant 
him bond. 1373 BARioua Bruce iil 753 The cunnand 00 
this wyss was maid, a Alexander ^54$ He [Alex- 

ander] makis a conand with his kni^tis. CZ470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1341 To Bruce sen syne he kepit na connand. 
14B3 Catk. Angl. 74 To breke Conande, depaeiset.. To 
make Conahde, pacucu sgZR Douglas MneU viii. ProL zoa 
How mony crakyt cunnand F S5a8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
Z531) z66b, I'heyr eares also hath made a conuencyon or 
conande with reason. 

6 . e 1440 Promp. Parv. zo8 Cu mnawnte [v. rr. comnawnt, 
Q\uiM\\m!i,pactutH,/edus, eonveneio. 

tb. To, on, upon, in, at {a ot the"! covenant: 
on a mutual stipulation, or understanding ; 00 the 
condition Mg/, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7637 (Cott) If he wald His doghter 
wedae..Toke conuenand for to bring An hundreth hefds 
to ^ king, c sgag Motr, Horn, a Thu gaf man skil and in- 
siht. .Tokouenand that he serua the riht. c 1400 Molayno 
ms In that conande I yelde it tha. e 1375 Sc. Leg.SsUnU, 
Theodera 337 One |mt cunnande . . 1 wil tel be a things* 
c 1440 Ipomydon 896, I shall you telle, At this couenant 
wold 1 dwelle. c 1430 St. Cuthberi (Surtees) stqo On be 
conand bet while I leue pou tell neman what 1 didd. 13. . 
Merchant 4 Sou 80 in Haxl. E. P. P. 1 . Z38 On a eove- 
naunt, fadur, y wyll, and ellys not 134! Hall Ckron. 
aj6 b. To conclude a truce, .upon qsveoauat, every man to 
have his awne. 

1 2 . A promise made to oneself, a solemn per- 
sonal resolve, a vow. Obs. 

csjpa Chaucer L. G. W. 688 Cloopatra, And in myn 
self this couenaunt made I tho, ffor lyght swich ae 3e feldyn 
wel or wo The eeme wolde 1 felen, lUe or dethe. 
f 9 . Each of the points or terms of on agreement. 
Obs, exc. as in 4 b. 

F<4eo Destr. Troy 7x1 And swiftly he eware on betshene 
god; AU the couenaundee to kepe. cs44e ipomydon 711 
Home they rode. .And to the queue the oovenontys seyd. 

Lisyds Cambria zxp Certaine other oooenanti 



COTSKUTF. 

ihm. i«i4 tUuMni ffkt. 

III. viil. 1 6 To imIm gi^ ^ CwaitBU «f ih« 1 >M 

tondttded peace. 

4 . J^w, A formal agreement, contention, or 
promise of legal validity; ssp. in Kng, Law, a 
promise or contract under seal. (The Eagliah 
equivalent of Lat ewnmttio as teclmically used 
from the Norman Conquest onwards.) 

risjo R. BeuHNB Ckrm^ (tSto) «6o conantx (mt wer 
■ette. . Kyng Philip has bam gette fro ^ tyme hidarward. 
cMta Chaucbk L* G, JV» at35 ^rutaWf As ye ban In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede. 1480 Caxton CArvw. Sngi, 
ccicxix. 940 It was sent to the court of rome . ■ that the for- 
sayd couenaunts shold be enbulled. ispa West is/ Pt„ 
S}HHbaL I 100 G, An Instrument of Couenants therefore 
is a formal deed oonteining an agreement of diuers per* 


breaketh it, then hee which thereof feeleih hlmtelfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant 1817 W. Sklwyn 
Law Nisi Prim (ed, 4) II. Index s v,. Express and implied 
covenants defined. 1837 Cycl, VIJI. i»6 The lien 
of covenants usually contains introductory words, declaring 
the entent of the covenant. If there are several oove- 
n^tors, it usually declares the covenant to be several, or 
loint, or Joint om several. 1878 Dioav Rsal Prop* vt. 
'1876) 994 A covenant to stand aeised waa where a person 
t>y deed agreed to stand seUed to the use of some near relar 
Uon-.Bon, brother, nephew, or cousin. 

b. €sp. A particular clause of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; €,g, the ordinary covenants to 
pay rent, etc. in a lease. 

idsi Shaks. Cymh. 1. iv. 155 Let there be couenania 
drawne between's. 1634 Miltom Comtts 68a You invert the 
covenants of her [nature's] trust a 17x0 Shefpibld (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last, .full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage. 
1767 Blagkstonb Comm* 11 . 304 After warranty usually 
follow covenants, or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained In a deed. 1810 J. Maeshall Const* 
Opin. (1839) 199 The luit was institute on 9everal cove- 
nants coiitainea in a deed made by John Peck, lira R. B. 
Smvth Mininf Statist, 07 Four new leasee, .were declared 
void for non-fulfilment of covenants. Mod, Are there any 
restrictive covenants on this property ? 

t 5 . The matter agreed upon between two partieg, 
or undertaken or promised by either ; hence, cove- 
nanted duty, gervice, wageg, rent, etc. O/^s. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4990 'Cott.t pe term es fourti dais sette 
pat 1 o ham nii cuunand gette. cixas K* E* A Hit* P* A. 
561 Wats not a pend coiienannt ^re? 1377 Langu P. 
PI, R. XIV. 133 Cf) Alle hat done her connande wel 
han dowble nyre for her trauaille. 1481 in Eh£. Gilds 


II. 944 Look well unto thy servants. Give them their 
covenants, and suffer them not to be idle. SS96 .SfRNSBR 
Stats Irsl. (1633) 57 Exacting of them tbesidea lus covenanu) 
what he pleaseih. 

+ 6. Pledge, gecurity. Obs* ran, 

1644 Milton Arso^, (Arb.) 39 He who freely magnifies 
what hath been nobly done . . gives ye the best cov’nant 
of hU fidelity. 

7 . Script. Applied egp. to an engagement entered 
Into by the Divine Being with gome other being 
or persons. 

[The Heb. word im hhitk is also the ordinary term for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or league between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint byStaOijsii 'dis- 
position, distribution, arrangement smich occurs in Arir 
tophanea in the sense 'convention, arrangement between 
parties but usually in cl. Gr. meant ' disposition by will, 
testament '. Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 
Bible (Itala) appears to have uniformly rendered StaOtisi) 
by tes/amsHtum, while Jerome translated the Heb. by 
/adus and pactum indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
the O T. has the old rendering Ustamsntum in the (Galil- 
ean) Psalter, hut Jerome's renderings paetmn else* 
where: the N. T. has always testamsHtum. In English 
Wyclir strictly followed the Vulgate, rendering /atdus, 
pactum^ by Awm/, eovsnaunt* rather indiscriminately, tssta, 
msHtum in the Psalter and N. T. always by tsstamsnt. So 
the veruons of Rheims and Douay. The 16th c. English 
versions at length used covsmsmt entirely in O. T. (includ* 
ing the Psalte^and Tmdale introduced it into 6 places 
in the N. T. These the Geneva extended to 93, and the 
Bible of x6ii to aa (in a of which Gen. had tsstamont\ 
leaving tsstamsnt in xa in 3 of which Gen. had covsmant). 
The Revised Version of 1881 haa aubstituted cavsnmnt in xa 
of theae, leaving tsstamsnt in a only (Heb. be. x6, X7J.] 

Thus nns, 8iai8if«i7,^(r/Mr ( paetnm), emwsuMf are applied 
to God'a engagement with Noah and his poaterity, Gen. vi. 
x8, ix. 9-17 1 to that made with Abraham and hts poaterity, 
(ten. xvii, of which the token waa ciecumcision ; to the 
institution of the Mosaic Law. Exod. xxiv. 7, 8. and to that 
law or its observance itself, whence the expressions book of 
tks eovsmnnt (i.e. of the law\ ark tf iks covenant^ blood M 
tkf covenant (Le. of beasts ntoally sacrificed*, kind o/tko 
covenant fa promised land, Canaan). Tbe covenant with 


the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 
Old Covenanit in contrast to which the prophets made 
promise of a now covenant^ ter. xxxi. 31 ; ana this name 
8t«8ii«4 Now Covsnssni (tsstamsnt) was, according to 
St Luke xxH. acL applied by Tesus to the new relacbn 
to man which God had estabftsned in Him. In this sense 
it is also used by St Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two Covenants iGal. iv. B4, 
Heb. viii. 13, Ix. xg, etc.), also called by commentators the 
and the Utomai Covmsmi (a. Hoh, xiii. so). 

<s 1300 Cnrtor M, 1975 (Gott.) A oonenand neu Ic bight 
to K hou sal fra now mi rainbow see. /kid, 0667 Hald 
$ee he couenand o his wi[s] Do your knaowhames to cir» 
cumces. 138a Wveur y#r. xxxU gx Y shal amyte to the 


1101 

hoot of Irael and to ihe bens of luda newe pesceuanamit, 
pot after the couenaunt that y coucnaitotede with )out« 
Adris [f/sk, viU. 8, I schal ende a newe testamant], tfst 

N. T. (^enev.) Nsb, viH. t, 1 shal make With the howseof 
Israel and with the houM of luda a new coueoant (smoHCr 
versions teatsxnentl. 1611 BigLE £x, Xxxlv, *8 And he 
wrote vpon the Tables the words of the cooenant, the ten 
Commandementa — Hsk. viii. keadingt And the temporall 
Couenatit with tha Fathers (is abolisM] by tha eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel, /kid, xH. a4 The medialour of the 
new Couenant {margin testemcm). 1667 Milton P, L, 
XI, ^ And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Earth 
again by flood, 1770 Cowrxa Olnsy /(yewM, Oh, how 1 
love thy holy word, Ihv gracious ooveiiant |0 Lord 1 1^1x8 
J. Benson Bikls w, Notss^ //sk, xiil so The svertaMlng 
covenant— vis. the covenant of grace, in ita last dlspensa- 
tioOf termed everlasting. 1881 N. 1 '. Luke xxil so This 
cup 18 the newcovenant Iwerr. testament] in my blood. 

D. Heuce covonant it sometimes used sa Dispen- 
sation. 

t8i8 J. Benson BilU w. Notes, Rom* iii. 98 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified. 1848 
S. Austin Ranks’t Hist* R^* 111 . 587 The doctrine, that 
it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have several wives. X867 Br. Forbsi E*PL 
39 Art, viL (1881) xiS Another Impoitont instance of the 
connection between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy. 

o. The two divisions of the Scriptures, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respec- 
tively, are sometimes called the Books of the Old 
and the New Covenant, instead of the usual form 

O. and N.Tenament (Gr. vaAoid and nmv^ 8ia6i}xi7). 

1587 GoLniNo /)s Mornay xxxiii. 541 The (ioipols, tbe 

Acts, and the Epistles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe Testament. xTpS N rwcomb (iitls\ 
An attempt towards revising our English Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new Covenant of Jesus Christ. 

d. {Greater) Book of t/ie Covenant, Little Book 
of the C * : names given by O. T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz. ch. xx. aa-* 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv. ii-a6 respectively. 

8 . Tkeol, a. Covenant of tVorks, Covenant of 
Grace*, the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
since the Fall. 

Tks Couenant qf JVorks (or ofLfs) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience : 
the Csvsnant ff Grace {or of AW#fw>/AMi) with * the Second 
Adam' and with his elect in him, for their deliverance from 
the misery and penalty into which they had fallen through 
trans^piesaion of the covenant of works. Tiie theology of the 
covenants, or Federal Theology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or CkMxeius(i6o3~x669); and attained great vogue 
In the X7th e., esp. among the Puritans. It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and iu 
accompanying (Otechisms. 

a s64io J . Ball Cotd* qf Grace 6643) 8 The Covenant of 
workes. wherein God covenanteth with man to give him 
cternall life upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
man promising eternal life upon condition of believing. 
1643-7 {/^eeim. Conf. Paitk vii. Of Gods Covenant with 
Man, xkvi Assembly's Latg^Catsch. A xxxi, The covenant 
of grace was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Catsek, 
A, xa When God had created man, ho entered into a cove* 
nant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obedience. 
>854 Jze* Tayloe end Anew. Bp* Rochester, Only tbe 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
came : but he did never exact it after Adam. s666 Bunvan 
Grace Ah* (1879* 351 Thus, .was my Soul, .toseed sometimes 
headlong into despair, sometimes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Fi.xtx:hbs Salv. by Grace Wks, 1795 IV. 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man. x8x8 Scott Old Mori, viii, * Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning T— is it the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace 

b. Applied to tbe engagement with God which 
is enterea into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible church. 

iSSi Aar. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyme. XS97 Hooker Reel* Pol* v. 
Ixiv. I A Baptism implieth a covenant or leuue between 
God ana man. 1634 Cannb Nicest, Separ. (1B49) ass Yet 
have thry not any . .power to make them members of God's 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). 1644 
Direct* Publ* RCorikip in Scobell Acts 4* Ord, 1. Ii.(x6^ 
84 To impro%*e and make the right use of their Baptism^; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls Wbslby H^kt. (1873) IV. 393 That solemn 

service, the renewing of our covenant with God. i8ai 
WoRosw. Ecel. SoHn. iii. xxiii. On each bead His lawn- 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals The Covenant. 1897 Keels Cki** Year, itk Sun* 
^ier Easter x, The covenant of oar second birth, i^i 
T. Moxucy T'Av.S'aN xlviii.^ Admitted to covenant with 
God, as in our Catechism all baptised persons are described 
as children of God. 

8 . £ccl. A. Sc, Hist, The name given to cer- 
tain bonds of agreement signed by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and farthexonce of 
their religion and ecclesiastical polity. 

The Natiotsat Covenant was signed at Edlnbnrgh on sS 
Feb. 1638 for the defence of Pre8b3rterianism against the 
Episeoiw system that had been introduced by James I 
and Charles I. The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 17 Auk. 1643, and ^ the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, aiid finvlisn Parliament, on as Sept., as a league 
between England and Scotland on the htim of the esta- 
blishment of Freebyterianism in both countries It is to the 
latter especially that the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by 


&ynmAM9. 

Ih. «h« ObOgimdeM IlnIrMiMMM m , 

1357, and at Perth on jiMay issg* ^ object of whim waa 
the carrying out of tbe pioustaat Refevttauea. 
iM Dk. Hamilton in H, Papere(CandM » V 
not be content 10 admitt the Cottenant to call a 

genemlt ossamblie uherynmay expeckfctbe Blshopfi le bo 
fimited* 1641 Solemn Leagne k Cafdn Wf 
Barona KnShtfi, Gontlom^ CllifNNb 
q( the Ooi^ and Commons of aU eo^ . . hfter foatuto 
liberation, resolv'd and deteroilnM to eotor Jute d nwtttm 
and solemn Lwgue and Covenant. 184)1 Bvbimi /MOry 
et July, The Covenant being pressed, J aWnWd Myioll^ 
Char. It Oath in Hist, CkmtJ // (x66o) fk, I CWlei 
King of Great Britain Fiance and IreWd, Ao litoro apA 
declare by my solemn Oath, my allowance and apptobatioii 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn LeuuoKod 
Covenant s66i Evblvn Zhury ts May, 7 nO Scot^ Cove* 
nont was burnt by the common hangman In diveri plmiea 
in London. Oh prodigious changer tdTyBuiNBt Mem* 
bks. ^ Hamilton 367 The X7th of Amst, the day M 
which the Covenant was first made, which iftom thenoe 
some used to call Saint Covenanfs JOaaf, 1781. HvOl 
Hitt. Eng. 111 . lUl. IJ9 The Earl of Argyle .. had at laOt 
embraced the Covenant 1848 Macaulav Hist, Jfng, 1 . ais3 
Lauderdale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in* 
irgents of 1638, and xealous for the covenant 
D. Church Lovenantx tbe formal agreement 


tional Church in ordcT to conititnte thetttvelvea a 
distinct religious societjr. (An Important feature of 
Congitgational polity m New England.) 

c T. Hooxaa Ck. Disapline u iv. (164^ 45 Of the 
Formall cause of a Visible Church, the Church Covenant. 
SToa C. Mathbm Magm, Ckrieti v. iv, Of the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Church Covenants. 

!i 0 . attrih, and Comb*, ns covenant ark, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safity,‘servant\ 
covenant^breaksr, ^closure sbs. ; covestant^breakinf, 
•ensuring, •keeping, -making adja ; covenant-mse 
adv. 

1871 Macduff Mtm, Patmos xii. xfiv The ^covenant Afh 
. .will rise buoyant on the waters, E. OsLxa in Pal- 
mer Bk* of Praise ^874) 099 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of ^cov'nant bleaaings more Divine, c b 44 o Premp, 
Parv. X08 *Cumnawnte breKere,jifif^nstf Ml. b^Timoalb 
Rem. L jt Covenaunte breakera, vnlovinge, tmee-breakera. 
1646 P. Bulkblby Cospel Covt* i. 48 He cannot be a cove- 
nant'breaker. 1737 Watxrlano Eucharist X04 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the *Covenant*ChaTter, waa given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in general. 1683 Baxtbb Pemce 
Conte. Kp. Ded., Your hearts in their "Covenam-cloaure 
with Christ 1861 8 J. Scott Ckr, Life (1747) 111 . ago 
Unless we perform it upon a ^Covenant Engag^ent 1781 
CowrxR Hoke 150 Bright as the ^Covenant-ensuring bow. 
1^ J. Howe in H. Koi^era Life ix. 031 I'o that blessed., 
and ^covenant-keeping Cfod 1378 Barbour Bruce t 561 
Sa fell off this ^conand making. exTga Wttleft Hynmt 
(1831) Snppi, Hymns Na 748 And make the ^cov'nant peace 
mbe own. 1660 Hist, Chat, 1 1 83 Ihoae liaid ^Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. S7M Stanhofb 
Paraphr, 111 . 4x3 A *Covenant-right to the Promises of 
God. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos xU. 168 Let us rejoice 
in this ^covenant safety. 1548 Udall Ereum, Paropkr,, 
Luks 1 3x a, To Hue as a *couenaiint seruaunt with so ryche 
..an houaholder. 1645 RuTHBSFoaD Tryal k ’/ri, Paitk 
(1845) 7^ An union *covenant*wiso could never have been, 
except Cod had in a manner bowed to us. 

b. Special comb, f Covenant head {Theol.\ 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others ; f oovenont-mon, a party to a covenant 
or contract; a covenanter; f oovenont-pennj, 
eame'>'>t-money. 

1738 S. Hayward Serm, 15 We did not commit It, but 
Adam ; but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as our *covenant-head. 171^ Cruosn Concordance 
(ed. 3) s. V. Covenant, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head. 
1540 lYill of y, Smyth (Somerset Ho.), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & *Covenaunt-men. sgSl Dbrs Diary (Cam- 
den) XX Helen waa hyred at our L^y Day for the yere.. 
she had her "covenant penny. 

Ooweiiaat (kw vfh&nt), v. Also 4-6 ooue- 
naunt, (4 pa, pple. y-oouenaunt, $ oimmawnt- 
yn, 6 oonmaimt), 6 oonuenont, -aunt, 7 oov- 
nont. [L the sb. : cf. Cotbnancbw] 

I. intr. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement; to agree formally or solemnly; to 
contract. 

c 1440 Premp, Parv, xo8 Cumnawntyn, or make a cum- 
nawnte, tonvenio* pango, 1538 in Thynne't Auimadv, 
Introd. 98 John Wylkynson . rnath convenanted and bar- 
ginned with Edmunde Pekham. 1596 Sfbnbbr State /rel, 
(1633) 57 The reason why the landlord will no longer cove- 
nant with him. 161S Bible iVa//. xxvi. xs 7 'hey couenanted 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer. x6m MamLbv GroHud 
Lew C. Warres 666 They had jointly (Covenanted minst 
Foreign Dominion and Tyranny. 1768 Blacxstonb C^se, 
1 . 569 A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her : for . . to covenant with her, would 
be only to covenant with himself. t843CARLVLB Peui 4 Pr, 
(1858; 185 Did I not pay them, .the sum covenanted fort 
b. with infin* or dame, expressing purpose or 
purport 


c 13x4 (see CovBNAMT/a. 

C1394 P, PL erode 38 A Carm 1 
Creoe me to teche. 1888 Eobn I 


me hah y-conenaunt 
1888 Eobn Decades 140 They coue» 
naunted with hym to pays yearely a hundreth pounde 
weyght of perlea. 1648 Direct. Publ, IVortkip in Scobell 
Acts 4 Ord. L U. (1658) 87 , 1 M. do take tfaoe N. to be my 
marriM Wife, and do. .promise and covenant to be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. t66i Bbamhall Juit 
Yind, vll. xBs The King of the Romans and filectora did 
covenant mutnally to aaaiat and defend one another. 1768 
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oovza. 


SrBiiint Senf. y^nm. (1778) IL lao 1 hud oovenanted at 
Mfmtruil to ifive him a nevir hat with a wtrBr button and 
loop. 1819 Arnolo in Stanley Lift 9 t C«rr. < 1844) 1 . ii. 59 
Did you not rovenant to write to me first T itss Macaulay 
Hitt, Kng, IV. 553 An ai^reemerit by which the Company 
had rovenaoted to furnish a penion numad Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpelre, 

2 . trans. To agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 
to agree formally to give or do (someth ing\ 

138a WYCJ.tp Rx, xxxiv. 97 Thes wordcs W'iih which I 
haue couenauntide a booiid of pees*, c A/tiHsine 155 
Ve conuenaunted with me a yefte whicho 1 purpose now Co 
take 15931.0. BiutNKRS Arv/ki. iiSta- I. ccccxiix. 794 The-a 
in tryages were twurna and couenaunted. 1530 Palncu. 
«o3 s. V That chat I couinaunt with you shall l>c par- 
fuurmcd. 1670 Miltom Hitt, Enr. <1851' aa The I'rlbute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his eiuargcinent.^ 18149 OKora 
Hitt, Grteet 11. Ixii. (i86b) V. 374 Nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. 1861 Plahson Eariy Mid, Agrt 
Eng. 179 She refused to pay the witch who hiul assisted 
her the sum covenanted. 

3 . To make it a condition or clause of an agree- 
ment, to stipulate, (with ohj, clause^ 

1577 B. Googr Herttback't Hutb. iif.<xs86t f53b, The old 
husbandes in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaics covenant 
among others, that he should be sound of body and hmnie. 

Marlowr Afatsmert Paris 11. Wks. »Ktldg.) 934/1 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, That if, etc. 
1700 CoNcaBVK IPay o/ lPtrid iv. v, huprimit then, I 
covenant that your acfitiaintance be general .item, 1 article 
that YOU continue to lilce your own face, oh long as i shall. 
1 4 . To take the Covenant ; see Covenant sb. 9. 
t68x R. UE«t«amoe /ntfrmt Mistaken 95 Reverend 
Divines reduced to begge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

1 6. trans. To covenant out : to exclude or expel 
by covenant. Oh. 

1681 Merenriut CaUdonim x Mar., That laudaUe custom 
of suppers, which was covenanted out. .is again in fashion. 

t C 0 T 61 iftXlt| pit. pple. Oh, An occasioDal 
variant of CovJCNANTm 

c 93x4 Guy H''’arttr, 474 As it was couenimnt bitven ous 
tvo. 15B3 Stuuiis Anmt, Abttt, 11. 85 Hauing his munie 
that was couenant, is hee not bound, .to leach them. 

t Covenant, a. Oh. rare. [a. OF. covenant^ 
early form of convenant suiting, agreeing.] « Co- 
ven AfiLB a. 4. 

rx440 Boa* Ftor, 945 Let him guo. He semyth co vena wot 
and trewe. 

Covenantal (kNv/nse nUl), a. [f. Covenant 
sb. -t- -AL .1 Of or pertaining to a covenant. 

. «“S J- w ILUAMS Baptistery 1 xii. (1874) 154 Heaven's 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign. 1889 Lux 
Alundi xii. (1890; 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 

Covenanted (k^ vfninted),///. a, 

1. Of a thing : Agreed upon, established, or se- 
cured by covenant. Covenanted pp'ooey mercies 
(Theol.); those that are secured to such as have 
entered into covenaat with God : see Covenant 
8 b. 

i6ax Hohiirs Leviaih. nt. xii. 963 The reduction of his elect 
to tneir former covenanted obedience. 1670 Milton Hist, 
Ene. V. (X851) ao^Hostai^es. .to keep thir covnanted peace. 
1788 Burns Lr/. 8 Nov,, Nothing inconsistent with the coven- 
anted terms. x8^ J. H. Nkwman in LyraApost. xxxvii. 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In C'lvenanted grace. 1887 S. Cox Bxptmtions Ser. 
lit. jciii. 169 There is a very general impression, .that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covKiianted and the uncovenanted mercies of God. x888 
$19 F. Pollock O.^. /.rr/. viii. (1890) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. 

2 . Of a person : Having entered into a covenant, 
bound by a covenant. 

1646 P. B ULKRLEY Gotpr/ Covt. I. 165 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people, xyaa Leit./r. Mist's Jrai. II. 93s 
Any profeM'd Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
venticle. 

a. Hist. Having subscribed the Covenant. 
i 80 o in Neal Hist, Purit, IV. 956 He [Charles II] thanked 
God chat he was a Covenanted King. 1693 -^Pol. Clergy 
Scot. M When the Covenanted Zealots were uppermost. 
181^ Hallam Coast, Hist. 11876) II. xi. 317 Tlie presby- 


181^ Hallam Coast. Hist, 11876) II. xi. 317 Tlie presby< 
tenans remembered that he [Charles II] was what th^ 
colled a covenanted King, Macaulay Htst. Eng. IV. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 


covenantee. t8i8 Cromk Digest fed. e) I. k»x If u tenant 
in tail covenants to stand acisM to the use of tlte covenantee 
for life. iBH Daof Timet Rep. LI 11 . 308/t The reasons for 
making the trustees rovenantees are that the husband cannot 
covenant with bis wife, 

b. TheoL One admitted into Cod's covenant 
with M is people. 

189a BRVxaLBY Disc. Dr. Crisp x The Covenantees accord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1701 
C. Mathbr Magn. Chr. v. fit 1x859) 99 j To be in covenant, 
or to be a rovenantee is the formahs ratio of a church 
member. xya6 Aylippr Parergon xo; Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into the sev'eral 
CovetLOits, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex'd to them. 

t CoTenaatee'rt -ier. Oh, rare, [see -ebb.] 
mCovknantku 2 . 

x66o Hist. Chat. I! 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other Covenaniier J^rds. s88i LumieLL Brief Ret. 
(18571 1 . X14 His majestie. .did recommend to them the 
simpression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Covenanter cl^'C' v/n&ntaj). [f. Covenant v. -i- 
-xu 1.] 

1. gen. One who covenants or enters into a cove- 
nant wiih others. 

1643 Cakvl Sacr. Covt. xo You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. X6516 S. Wintxr Sertn. 40 Abraham 


is brought in as the first explicit Covenanter. 9675 Brooks 
Gold. JCey Wks. 1867 V. aSS Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared . .betwixt covenanters 1890 K.H. Brownr 


4 . Indian Civil So/ vice. Applied to the re- 
gular members of the icrvice who used to enter 
mto A formal covenant with the East India Com- 
pany, and do so now with the Secretary of State 
tor India. Hence the covenanted service. 

X757 in J. Long.SV!/rcf. Rtc. Govt. (Y.>, A great scarcity of 
covenants servants in Calcutta. xSm Lano tVaad. India 
393 l*h9 covenanted civil service in India. i86s Times 93 
July, In addition to general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, eta 1885 Atkeastam xi Apr. 466/1 
A covenanted Bengal civilian. 

Covenantee (kirvfn&ntr). [see -be.] a. 
J.egal and gen. The person to whom a promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative ot Coye- 
eantor. 

1649 W, Ball Power o/Kinst 8 Even so it b between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and .Statutes . . to m enacted. 
S788 BLACKSTONa Comm. 111 . 156 If a man covenants to be 
at York by snch a day. .and is not aa York at the tioM ap- 
pointed., these are direct breaches of his covenant ; and 
atay be perhaps greatly to the disadvantage and Joes of the 


Exp. y^Art. xxvii (187416x5 But a covenant on God’s part 
iirmlies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2 . Sc. Hist. A subscriber or adherent of the 
National Covenant signed a8 Feb. 1638, or of the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. (In Scot- 
In nd traditionally pronounced covenarnter.) 

s 6 ^ Dk. Hamii.ton in H. Papers (Camden 1 51 Take him 
to Be a uoorse instrument then ante Couenunter.^ 1638 
Chas. 1 in Hetherington Htst. Ck Scot, >1849)990 1 intend 
not to yield 10 the demands of those traitors the Covenanters, 
a 1670 Si'ALUiMO Troub. Chas. /, 1 . 108 I'his blew ribbin 
was wome and called ‘ the Covenanter’s ribbin ’ by the halll 
souldicrs of the army. x68x in Bag/ord Ballads (18781 929 
Each zealous Covenanter \rime a Ranter). 1817 Coi rhiuuk 
Biog. Lit. 93 The name fanatic principle, .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
z886 Morlcv Atilt s Autobtog. Crit. Misc. 111 . 66 'rhetem- 
pei ament of the Scotch Covenanter of the X7th century. 

CovenantixLg il^irvfn&ntip ^ vbl. sb, [f. Cove- 
nant V. + -ING *.J The entermg into or signing a 
covenant. 

1639 Drumm. or Hawth. Consul, to Pari. Wks (i7cx> 186 
For whatsoever crime; except iene majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1659 Gauls Afagastrom. 140 
In regard of tlieir impUcite co^’enanting. 1681-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) III. 985 These Words do imply our formal 
Covenanting with God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
That enters into or signs a covenant ; spec, in Sc. 
Hist, (see Covenant 9). 

1653 Gauobn Hierasp Pref to Rdr. 13 Their select fratenit- 
ties aud covenaniing congrexations. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist, Keb, ix. (1843) 599/x He tuid application enough from 
the covenanting party of Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
II. ii. 147 Alexander, who led the Covenanting troops. z888 
M. Morris Claverhouse v. 89 A paper iknown in Covenant- 
ing annala as the Hamilton l>M:raration). * 

t Co'venantly, adv, Obs. rare-K [-lx 2.] 
According to covenant. 

.1648 J, Goodwin Right 4* Might 99 The Army did not 
violate or breake a^ the nghts and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, properly, or Covenantly so callM. 

Covenailtor (kn-v/nantpu). Law. [f. Coven- 
ant V. -OR.] One who enters into a legal 
covenant ; the party by whom the obligation ex- 
pressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

i6m W. Ball Power if Kiars 8 Every Covenantor may 
. .advise with Hiniselfe. .m well as with theCounceli of Hm 
C ovenantee. X767 Blacimtonb Comm, 11 . 304^ If the 
covenantor covenanu for himself and his heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. sShjLawReP. 
34 Ch. Div. 4 Necessary to give one covenantor a right 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors. 

Covenoua, var. of Covinoub, 

t Covent. The early form of Convent, q. v., 
common down to 17th c., and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Covent Garden, London. 

Ooventre, ? error for coyentre, coyntre: «cc 
CoYN Obs., quince. 

C1450 Mom. in Wr.-Wttlcker Fee. 7x6 flee eoeimmus, a 
coventre. [Cf. ibid. 699/19 Coetanus qwynstre.] 

Co’ven-trae, oovin-tree. Se. [In sense i, 
app. from Coven ; but a is of iinoertain origin.] 

1 . trans. *A lar^ tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors' 
(Jamieson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

t8a3 Soorr Quentin D. iii, I love not the Castle when the 
covin-tree bears such acorns as 1 tee yonder. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwkll sports h Adv. •£»/. (1855) 333 At all oldScottiih 
BMnsioo-houHcs, there was a tree at some distance from Che 
door, called the coglia tree, (variously the Oovan tree,) where 
the landlord mot hia guesu. 188a Blaehw. Mag, Sept. 367 
The Border reiven were being hung to their own covin 
trees by rough and ready Jedburgh Justice. 

2 . A local name 01 the innib Vihumum Lan- 
tanOf called also Wa^aring {Man*s) Tree : re- 
corded by Britten and Holland from Bucks and 
Wilts. 


m Z697 Auaaev (Brit. A HolLk Covoadree eommen about 
Ch^e and Cranboum Chase ; the carters doe make their 
whipties of it. 

Covaatvy (kp'vdntri, Ici^'v-). An ancient town 
in Warwicksnire. 

1 . To send (a ^rjon) to Coventry : to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member cm 
account of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have intercourse witli him. So also 
to be in Coventry. 

[The origin of the phrase has been the subject of namemns 
ingenious conjectures: sec B>-es*er, Phrase asui Eable^ etc. 
A probable fugmtion rerers it to the circuxxuitanccs re- 
corded in quot. 1647 ; a less likely source has been suggested 
in quot. 1691. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vi. 8 83 At Bromigbam a town 
so generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king's, and killed or t iken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament], a 1691 
Baxter in Reliq. Baxt. 1. 1. 1696) 44 Thus when 1 was at 
Coventry the Religious part of my Neighbours at Kidder- 
minster that would fain have lived qumly at home, were 
forced, .to be gone, and to Coventry th^ came.] 

1765 Clubbk. Tafporley Huntio Eg.Warburton Huntissg 
Songs Introd. (1877) Hr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
H ounds to a different place to what was ordered , . was sent to 
Coventry, but return'd upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 1787 Mao. D’Anelav jDiaty Aug., I sent his de- 
pendence and his building to Coventry, Iw not seeming to 
iicar him. xyga W. Roberts Looker-on (1794)81. 34 No. t 
[He] paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy, and 
swore himselve to Coventry. i8ai Crokkr in C\ Papers 1 . 
903 (Famieri 1 found MacMahon in a kind of Coventry, and 
wan warned not to continue nw acquaintance with him. 
1809 Mark VAT F. Mildmay iii, The oldstem . . had sent me 
to the moMt rigid Coventry. i8lk W. £. Norrib Adrian 
Vidal xxxiv, She ended by virtually sending him to Coven- 
try in his own house. 


2 . slang. A kind of enke quot.). 

1851 Maviiew Load. Lal>our 1 . X98 Among the regular 
articles of this street-sale are ' Coveiitrys or three-cornered 
puffs with jam inside. 

1 8 . Oovantry Balls. Obs. a. An old name for 
Campanula Medium. AUo called Coventry Kapes^ 
Coventry Marians. It is pos'-iblc that some liri- 
tish sjiecies, as C. Trachelium, C. Kaptsnculus^ 
were sometimes included under the name : cf. 
Canterbury Bell. b. In Gerarde also for Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla. 

X578 Lyir Dodosns 11. xx. 171 Like the Belfloures, or 
Couentne Marians . . the Couentrie Marians violet. Ibid. 11. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles .. These 
pleasant floiires grow about Couentrie in England. Ibid. 
X74 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. 1597 Gerards 
Herbal 11. Ixxiii. I 3. 309 In Cambride^eshire, wheie they 
[Posse Flowers] grow, they are named C^ouentry belt. Ibid. 
II. cx. I a. 36^ Couentrie belt are called . . Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie Rues, and of some, Maneites. 1657 W. 
Colics Adam ia Eden Ixi 1x7. 17^ J. Leb Introd. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula. 

t 4 . Oovontrj blu*. Obs. A kind of blue 
thread manufactured at Coventry, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply Coventry.) 

[158s W. Stafford Exam. Compi. 40 a, 1 have heard say 
that the chiefe trade of Coventry was neretofore in making 
of blew tbred.] argga Greene yas. /F (1861) 908 Edge 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. C1600 Roxb. BalL 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wrought with good 
Coventry. i6bi B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. 
(Ktidg.) 695/1 A skein of Coventry blue 1 had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchiel 

tCcvonlry, v. [f. the surname of 

Sir John Coventry, on whose mutilation by the 
king^s friends in 1670 the Coventry Act (aa-3 
Chas. II, c. x) against nose-slitting and maiming 
was passed.] To slit the nose of. 

1704 W. Bimbt Plain Eng. 55 Sure to be cudgell'd or 
CeMHtryd\ or have my Throat cut the next hour. 

Gover (kv-vai), v.^ Forms : 5 ouuer-en, 3-6 
coaer(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 oovyr(e, oovir, 
4-6 keYer(e, keuer(a, 5 kouer(e, k7aer(e, ou- 
fare, oouare, eouvra, 6 oononr ; also 4-5 cure, 
6 COOT, 8 Sc. ooor : see Core v.^ [a. OF. cuvr-ir, 
edvr-ir, later couvr-ir » Pr. cobrir, cubrir, Sp. cu- 
briOf It. coprire L, cooperire, f. co- com- inten- 
sive -h operirt to cover, cover up, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form euevre^ gueuvre, of the pres. sing, 
gave the English variant hever, hiver, still exten- 
sively used in the dialects.] 

I. L tfwts. To put or lay something over (on 
object), with the effect of hiding from view; pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread with, 
a zgoa Curutr M, 3678 iCott.) Wit a rugh skin sco bidd hU 
hall And couard |nr-wit his hands als. c 1400 Destr. Trey 
0616 Priam a prtsa towmba pi-astly gait moka, And tha 
bodyaa.. buried harin. .Couait horn clanly, closet horn to- 
gedur. 14, . E. E. Mise. (Warton Club) 08 Kavar the rotas 
ajane with same artba. sgBa Hestbe Seer, Pkiormo, lu. 
xxxiii. 47 Put it into a graata Tubb^and kaauar it with 
water. 159a SrENSKR F. Q. 11. viiL 9 When finding Ufa not 
yet dixlodged quight Ha much nejoyst, and courd it tenderly. 
1664 Evelyn a« 7 . Hori. (1799) 197 Cover with dry Straw. . 
ypur young exposed Evergreens, lytt C. Stswant in 
Scots Mag, (1753) June apvs Tha paopa .. ware covering 
potatoes. i8m tr. laigmm's Ckem, 1 . 4x0 Cover the whole 
with a stratum of charcoal. 

2 . To put a covering of some specified kind on. 
The addttloa or accession of the coving, rather than the 
eondition of tha object covered, is tha prosunaiit nodoa. 



OOVBB. 


IIOS 


OOVSil^.' 


4 ip«o« cyvlmii^ 
iitto it* ct43fi Tm0 


A. To put a oow or lid opoD <a iroMcl, cte.)^ 
or over (iti contents) j also to OTcrUir (a plo or 
like) with paste. 
i|B« Wireur £jt. tad. 33 If «iif mao 

not couaritk k, ofld otsm or mm f«l l 

CM 4 r» 7 *At». 45 KmteM|iiflocfyMwit]i|ttMmtt|uwt* /Mr 4 
<9 Kyuore hyio [ke lofflimiy] Ikyrt with o ledo. saTf 
Gooaa HtrtihmcKt fiUMb, Uswi 96 To cover every pot with 
one cover. 1703 Mavndrbll Jmtrn. Jlrw. (17391 77*rhey 
[oofflne] had been at anic covered with handsome lldi. tISS 
Sovaa Pautr^^k, 63 Cover the mucepan for an itietanti iin^ 
cover, and nerve. 

t b. To put a roof upon or over : to roof. 

(but see Cmr iiv. 18 ). 

svgi3 Langl. P. pI. C iv. (4 Ich that keaery )ottre kirke 
and tcnire doiatre maken. xdta Caxtom TVvoiWr JlixdtK 
xlL (x597) 40 b, Brent tyle to covere (xjiSy Tkcywa ncle] 
with houses and ^irchea 1630 it. yphmon's Kingd. 0 
CrMriwfu. ti6 Their hooaee ..are.. covered with etraw or 
reed. tS 4 s PaRXiwe Pnif. x. f 666 To cover the houM 
of another etraoxer. 9934 Salx Kotan Prelim. Disc. 1. 
(Chandos) 4 Covered with a cupola. 


0. To put a surface layer of something on for 
ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread xtdth, 
ft490 Maukdbv. (Roxb.) xxL m pe wallet within er 
oouerd with plates of gold. 1363 Fin.KB (1640) 31 

The Sea>Caife is never hurt with lightning : wlierefore the 
Emperours tents were woont to be covered with their 
skinucs. x 6 ^ Park's Diarg 91 Sept., Most of the houM is 
. .covered with lead, and added. i 86 e Tyhuali;. OUc, i. iiL 
so Pines.. covered with tTie freahly-hillen snow. sSts K. 
PxACOCK Multei Her4M 1 . vuL 133 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. 

d. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; esp, in preparation for a meal, 
to lay the cloth. Olten absaL 

tjdg WiN)RT Bk. QuetiisHt in Ctrl. TrttcitUtt (z888) I. 84 
Qiihy couer ^e tour table with a quhyteclayth at )our com- 
munioun T 1368 Grafton Ckrpn. 11 . 990 When the hoiire of 
Supper was come, and the tables covered, r ifipo GsaxNa 
Pr. Bacon (1861) 169 To cover courtly for a kihg, 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, y. 111. v. 63. 1653 H. Cogam tr. rinio's Trav. 
Ixxix. t9o Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat 1877 R J. Mou 
Under the Balkans^ A low stool covered by a handkerchief 
on which were placed the religious books. 

e. To overspread with something which marks 
or occupies the whole surface ; I 0 strew Vfith. 

138a WYCLiv Ezek. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
crihe, that it may be keuered with dust. ^1430 Lydo. 
AHn, Poetne (Percy Soc ) 99 Hie thorne is sharp kevered 
with fresshe colours. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto* t Trav. I 9 
Our bodies covered . . with the stripes of the lashes. Ibid. 
Ixviii. 976 Covered all over with pearls, and chains. 178a 
CowFRi Tcuk 11. 899 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’d 
with the pest. 1874 Grrbn Short HUt,\\ 60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with great buildings and busy schools. 
1873 Jbvons Money (18781 38 The whole surface could not 
be covered with a desigii. 

t f. To cover his feet (a Hebraism) : to ease 
himself. Obs, 


>535 CovERDALX s Som. xxiv. 3 There was a caue. and 
Saul wente In to couer his fete. 1560 Bible (Genev.) judg. 
lii.94 Surely he doeth his easement [marg, note he couerem 
his feete]. x6zi ibid., Surely h« coueretli his feet in his 
Summer chamber. 

3. To clothe (the body); to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 95463 (Fairf.) Ne palle to oouer mi bane. 

Crede 1 x6 Clo)» to coveren wih our bones, c 1400 
Destr, Troy 3530 He was . . couert as a capull all the corse 
oucr. 1^3 Caxtom Gold. Eeg, 195/1 Y" haddest pile of 
my iiakidnesse. For whan 1 was a cold thou couerdest me. 
^1511 xst Eng, Bk.Amer, (Arb.) Xntrod. 98/1 Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with. i6ss Bible lea, xxxvii. 1 Hee 
..couered himsclfe with sackecloth. — Euk, xvi. 10, I 
couered thee with silke. 1674 tr. Sckgffer'e LaAland xvU. 
90 They cover themselves in the Summer with blankets, 
b. vg, and transf, 

138a, WYCLiF Pe, cviiili], S9 Be thei couered as with a double 
mantil with ther confusion. s6ii Bisi.b Pe, cix. 99 Let 
them oouer them selues with their owne confusion, os with 
a mantle. 1667 Milton P, L. 11. 967 Heav’ns all-rulinjif 
Sire . . with the M^jesty of daihness round Covers hu 
Throne. 1749 FiBi.piNG Tom yones vi. viii, He stood . . 
covered with confusion, x^ M. Pattison £se. (1889) 1 . 
X9 You . .cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 

4. To cover {one's head ) : to put on or wear one's 
hat or other head-covering ; s^c, after it has been 
taken off at a mark of reverence or respect ; also 
to be coveredy and absol. to cover, 

r X340 Hampolb Proee Tr, ej It es no wyrehipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuedo and leue His body bare. 1483 
Caxtom Cold. Leg. 907/1 I’hy veyl or keucrchief wytn 
whichc thou kouerst thy hede. X530 Palsgr. 499/1 Cover 
your heed. s6ee Shaks. A. V, L, v. i. z8 Good eu’n gentle 
friend. Couer thy head. .Nay prethee bee couer’d. xfixx 
BtRLK T Cor, xi. 6 If the woman be not couered. let her also 
bee shome. x6^ Fimstt For, Ambose. 194 Whether he 
would now, at his leave taking, cover in presence of her 
Mfdesty. 1667 Pbfys Diary (1879) IV. 4x9 Here 1 stood 
bare, not challenging to be covered. x8eo in Nicolas Ditp. 
NeiwnyW, p. cxcvii, The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s presence. 

6. Said of the instrument : To He or be over (an 


object) so as to hide, protect, or enclose it ; to serve 
as a covering to, 

a 1300 Cureor M, 9998 (Cott.) l>e ctrfur. .^t cuuers al abute 
ke wat . .es rede, c 1340 E, £, PeeUter iR. E. T. S.) xliiiri]. 
91 Shadow of deb couered va X4M Caxtom Bneydoe xix. 
70 llie nyght obscure couereth the landea. sgim /’i/gv. 
Perf, <W. de W. zsxx) 140 The rofe y* oouBreth all is the 
theologicall vertue, hope. x 4 xi Biblb £x, xU 34 A cloud 


coBMSd the Teat of iIm Camgadptu I9d*-7S tr, 
g UUoets ygy, ^ed. 3^ t. pfiTlio sMI woi^ coVen the 
coco nut, e «i0o Skbiabt Pt^giMooe vfli, Gttt h oat-donk 
did coverTho loved and diolover. dbtnV^CsmouoAoeemi 
M, Blanetk A smooiA bioad sheet id* loe covered tho whole 
^the decUvUy. x8d| G. Uovo £bb d Ftem II. state, jto 
Dre^ swamps cover what was onoa the cky of Classb. 
b. Said of garments and the Uke. 

Mox Pol, Poeme <i8^) IL 71 Ibo scapelarie also lihat 
kevereth the schuldria. 1333 Moaa Apm, xxfi. Wks. 88s 
Clothes that shal only kevM them and not kepe them 
warme. 1377 Goooa Hortdnoeke Mneb, 111. (1586) 197 
Hefthe Camalleopard] is covered like a fallow Beare. c idee 
SiiARS. Somn. xxLi, All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
but the seemly raiment of my heart, ekfi tr, Sthgpkye 
Lapland xviL 88 A cap wbidi . . corns part of the^' 
shoulders, 

0. To extend or abound thickly over the foce of ; 
to occupy the entire lurface of ; to strew, occupy. 
c 13M Cureor Af, 3931 (Triu.) Frogges bat no tooge coude 
tel. . Al be erbe bei couered so* 1380 Wycuf Num, xxu. 5 
A peple. . that couereth the vtterrooost of the erthe. a 1333 
Lu. Burners Huon Iviii. eoi The feldes were coueiyd With 
deed men. x6ix Biblb Ex, viiL 6 Frogges came vp, and 
couered the land of Egypt. X867 Milton P, L, i. 3x9 So 
thick bestrown . . lay these, covering the Flood. i8s8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. iiu 97 The bands, .then covering the 
upper provinces of Hindustan. 187a V rats Growth Comns, 
3X Phoenician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean 

t d. To enclose as an envelope. Obs, 
s8ox in Nicolas Dup. Nelson IV. 364 Your Excellency's 
letter, .covering two letters from Loid Carysfort. 

ill, SnuLn Cmct n. ii. is Word* an but hel|r •* th* 
deeds they cover. 

6. Of a stallion : To copulate with (the marc) ; 
rarely of other animals. Also absol, and causally, 
>535 >7 yfll c. d I X Horses and nagges. .to 

coiiour mures and felys of very small stature. 1373 Tvs- 
Bxay. yesterie xvii. s; [The sug] which bath the mustrie . . 
casting himselfe with a full leape vpon the Hynde to couer 
bir. 1577 B. Googe Heresbacas Hueb, 111. (1586) 196. 1604 
Shaks. Oth, u L xiz. 1691-31 Buxton Anat, Mel, uu ii. 
VI. v. 576 Like that generous Mare, .she was contented at 


Eclipse.. now covers by subsenpeion forty mares at thirty 
guineas each x8xo Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 60 A stallion 
. . [which] covers this season at Drint^ouses. 1841 H. 
Stethrms Bk, of P'arm (i8sx^ II. 155 Leering her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 1839 'roDD Cycl, 
Anat. V. 567/1 A bitch which had never been covered, 
t b. Of a bird ; To sit upon (cm), Obs. 

Toi'srll Four-f Beasts (1673) 145 Egges covered by 
the Hen. X7zz Addison Spect, No. tsB f 3 Whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs. 

7. a. To place a coin, etc. of equal value upon 
another, as in wagering. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) 11 . xUi. 193 *Tlm is 
slow work,' said Jack, banging down a guinea on the table ; 
‘can you cover that, old fellow T* z8u Tkollopx Orley 
F. III. x66 (Hoppe) ril put that (io 4 note] in K's hand, 
anti do you cover it. Mod, We must do something to help 
him. I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a cord of higher valne upon (one 
already played). 

1889 PaocTOR Whiet ii. 34 If a high card is led, and you 
hold a higher, .it is senerafly best to cover. Ibid. 35 When 
King is Ted, second player, if he holds Ace, puts it on 

covers is the technical expression). 


II. To protect, screen, etc. 

8. To shield, protect, shelter. Also Jig. 
a XSYS Proo. AElfred 595 in O. E. Misc, xjs pe woke 
gumepu coveren. a vgaoCursorAf. 1798(0011.) Was nan fra 
dede )wt mith him couer. c 1400 M aundrv. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 
A grete target, with whilk bai couer all }mire body. X56I 
Grafton Cnron, 11,90 They brought him into a Reller . .and 
so covered him from the people. i6os Sir R. Boylx Diary 
Ser. iL (1887) I. 41 'ryrreil, .10 cover his estates he maketn 
semblance to come to snbintsston. x6vB tr. Gaya's Art 0/ 
War II. 1X9 Parapet, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. v. sao That he Com- 
manded the Tartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
>734 tr. Rollin’t Anc. Hist. (1897) 11 . 11. iu 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with their 
arms and bodies. 184s Macavijiy in Trevelyan Life h 
Lett, (1876) 11 . ix. X30 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his authority. 1833 — lliet, Eng. 111 . »6 
Leake . . exposed his ft igate to cover the merchantmen. s8^ 
A. B. Ellis Tehi-spee^ing Peoples xvi. 930 The swamp, .is 
. . inhabited by a powerful god who covers the approach to 
the capital. 

b. Said also of the material instrument: To 


serye as a defence, protection, or shelter to ; spec, 
a fortress, or its guns, ore said to cover the territory 
within their range. Also fig . ; cf. command. 

r 14M Asstmre sfArth. xU, He keniet of the cantel that 
couurt the kny)^ ^<449 /'«rew(i859)Il. eeiOur wele- 
vette hatte. .Iceueryd us from mony stormys browne, iya6 
Lboni ir. Albertis Arckit. I. 75 b, A Port, .coveted with 
some high steep hill, that may. .serve as a land-mark for the 
Sailors. 173s J. Skacome Hist. Ho. Stanley xxo Cannon. . 
to cover the ^hips in the Harbour. 1758 Asm, Regieier 
55 Some woods . . whidi covered their retreat. 1838-^ 
Axmolo Hiet, Rome II. xxiv. 537 High ground, covered m 
front Iw the deep bed of the Amo. 

o. Said of a ship’s flag, and papers ; of a law, 
constitution, etc. 

1786 Nblsom in Nicolas Disp. 1 . 180 She was an American 
Vessel, although covered fay British Papers. 1788 T. 
jEFFxasoM Wrii. <x859' H* 47 >» Such a constitution, .as will 
. .cover its friends, and make iu enemies tremble. 1849- jp 


kumw/na, Kmftr'S.tmM.t O* Oc AwiU 

cover tb« mardtaadno. « , 

d. 7 > mtr 0 ^ * to pmtHt A* to* 

itogineamrfiom «tM«. 

xrith an army covering it ilxi WatUli^ > CfttiW, 


Detp.yil.6» By whichibecnmiWtionamb9 0s4w^ff 
should be p^ble to continxie It the sUge oBa babsistd 
if It riwMila be nece esar y to false it. 

9. To hide or screen from view ; to coot8a t 

a. Said of the agent 7> cmr iho btkckk : m 
Buokli 1 b. 

a 1300 Cursor M, voefi (Ofitt.) A mantil ftm hts nsdli lie 
toke . .And him { 9 loshf^ wid couend sfjm 
Pr, Conte, 9408 Nathyng here swa coveted and hydde m 
ial noght ban be ihewisdand Mde. cm|| TVrr. Poringoi 
tag C^t olyvys. Coverd hi mvyt smale. 1830 PAtSoa. 
499/9, 1 ooveiea me behynde yonder haiwsuf suri herdo all 
their counsayle. i6ts Bislb Matt, x, aC Jt'here is notbiai 
couered, that shall not be xeueiled. tiny Davoan yipg. 
Geofg, 11. 697 Lead me to some loUia^ Place, And oovir 
n^ Retreat from human Race. 1774 Golobm. Nat, MiOit 
111 . 1x9 He [the stag] will offen cover himself under waters 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of hts nose. 1819 SMBt* 
lev Cenci 1. iii. 154 Cover thy face from every living eye. 

b. To conceal or screen (,actioa«,fa(^ qualities 
and other immaterial objects). 


i38e WvcLiF e Eedeae iv. 3 f 
of nem. c Chaucer a. 


s Ne couere thou the wfcke a e ai e 
c i|84 Chaucer ts. Fasne 975 'J'her m» be vnder 
ede iCeuered many a shrewde vice, smi CaXtob 
Godfrey xliii. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, ae he that 
urel coude couure his courage. 1586 A. Day Estg, JTarfO* 
tary (1695) A nj Ih If • you. .finds any thing blame- worthy* 
cover it 1 pray you. 1630 R, Johmode Kingd, 6 Cosswsm 
949 With great care they will cover their losses. 9734 tr. 
Rotlide Anc. Hiet, (18971 IX. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners. 1883 O. LlovO 
Ebb k Pious II. 068 Frank laughed to cover his anxiety. 

0. Said also of the instrument 


s6oi Br. W. Barlow Serm, Paulee Croeoo 34 Would to 
God the same earth.. could also cover the stniie. f6o| 
Knollbs Hiet, Tusnkee (169s) 1358 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them. 1773 Mad. D'AasLAV Earfy 
Diary (1889) I* >^7 His voice is so sweet, that it wants no 
instruments to cover it. J****® SoUTHBV Vie, Mead OrL 
965 That thou shall with Ihe earth might cover thee. 

10. Of a pickpocket’s confederate : To screen the 
operations of (a principalV 

1819 J. H. Vaux Mem, I. xil. 140 He only required nm 
and the third man to cover him. 1838 Com. rj 

Nov. (Farmer), 1 saw Merritt ..thruLt his hand into the 
pocket.. Jordan and O'Brien were covering Merritt. S839 
Sala 7 %v. rmttsd Clock (x86i) 499 He had misted the con- 
federate who usually ‘ covers ' him. 
b. To shield from legal penalties* 

1888 Lancet 8 Aug. 997/9 He holds in his own name the 
appointment of a Burgeon . . He covers himself by emplwing 
a qualified assisitant . . to sign certificates. Ibid, Cover 
rimstoH/.— A qualified man ‘covering ' one unqualified it a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by the Medical Council. 

11. To cover {with a gun, pistol, etc.) : to pre- 
sent a gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 
it dirt^ctly in the line of fire ; to aim directly at. 

1087 CoNGRRVB Old Bach. 1. iv, Tis his diversion to set, 
'tin mine to cover the partridge. iQso C'Arwi* in Asm, Reg, 
(1831) xjS/i He (a duellist] levelled nisjristol, and covered 
Mr. O’Grady for a few seconds. 1888 Century Mag, 
XXXV I. 40/x, 1 covered him with the lifie and made him 
move oK 


12. Afi7. To stand in line with from a point of 
sight or of attention. 

1796-7 Insir. Or Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 That those several 
leaders may the more accurately and easily cover each 
other, when the march is in a straight alignemont, slgi 
SrocQUELBa Mil. Esscycl., To cover , . to stand In sum 
a position in file, that when [a man] looks exactly forward 
to the neck of the man who leads him, he cannot sec the 
second man fnrni him. Z839 A Gxiffiths Artil. Man, 
(ed.9) X55 The subaltern officers see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [f e. men] cover correctly, sum Smyth 
SaiioVi Word‘bk, s. v., In the field exercise and drill of 
troops, one body is said to cover another exactly in roar 
of it. 


13. Cricket, To take up such a position behind 
(another man) as to be able to stop the balls missed 
by him. 

1840 Nyren CHeketeVs Guide (ed. 9) 35-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point, must learn to judge 
the direction in which the hatter.. will strike the ball, and 
. .he should be ofif to meet, or cover it. s8so * Bat * Crhk. 
Manual 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-elip^ 
1870 Blainr Encycl. Rur. Sports f 456 A man to cover the 
middle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save those bslls that either of the 
above may have missM. 

III. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14. To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prehend ; to include within its application or 
scope ; to provide for. 

>783 Buaxt Cond, Minority Wks. 1849 1. 618 Mr. Fox's 
general principle fully covered all this. 1885 Sia N. Lino- 
ley in taw Tisstee Rep, Lll. 3x9/9 The vrords are suffi- 
ciently wule to cover them. tSoi Law Tisnee XC11. Z04/9 
In esses which are not covered oy the statutory provishm 
of the Divorce Acta 

b. To include, conmrise, extend over. 
z868 Gladstone fuv, Arundi iii. (xSvo) 90 The name may 
be one covering tome of the allied contingents. zMlg 
Mmnek. Exam, xs Aug. ^ The sixtwmth annual report . . 
which coven the year 188^ 
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15. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy, comprise : a. a space ; also 
1874 < ^REEN Shi>rt Hiat. v. 315 Hu (Chaucer's] tales cover 
the whole held of mediasval poetry. i8m Sala in DailyTtL 
31 July, Meux*s brewery covers nearly four acres of ground. 
1887 C C. Abdott W ' aaU‘Lamd W^andaringa vi. xoo Tliis 
(remark] covers the ground completely. 

b. a period of time. 

1863 Stanley Trw. Ch, (1877) 1 . xviil. 534 The life.. of 
Sariiiiel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Gkern Short Hiat* ix. 603 The long life of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. 

c. In Other fig, uses, m which it is sometimes 
comliined with other senses. Cf. to overtake* 

1883 Manth* Exam. 6 Nov 5/4 The work, .was found to 
be more than its existing HtaflT at the ports could cover. 1890 
Timta (Weekly Ed.) a8 Feb. i/a The.. Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

10. To pass over (p;round) ; to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse (a given distance). 

1818 W. H. Scott Brit* Field Sport a 510 Other racers . . 
loiter on the ground . . losing time while they cover space. 
t86o E. A. Parkss Pract* Hygiene {td. 3) aiSg In the same 
Kamr war . . laoo miles were covered in seventy*one days. 
Mt Daiiv 7 V 7 , 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer.. Part 
Services of a Genticntan covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. xBpi Field sB Nov. 83^3 The distance 
covered was close on twenty miles. 

17 . To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense), or to meet la liability or risk of loss) ; to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away with its incidence ; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liability) ; to protect 
by insurance or the like. 

x8a8 Scott yml . (1890' II, 147 This • . will prettily cover 
(the expense of] my London journey. 1866 Crump Banking 
v. 133 A promissory note received from a customer and his 
surety to cover a running balance. S875 Jevonb Mo^y 
(i878> X19 .A small charge . . to cover the trouble and risk. 

Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Timee Rep* 10 Apr. ax8/i 
The bill of sale shall cover, .the whole 400/. 1883 Munch* 
Exam. 15 May 3 '7 An obvious saving in time and labour 
which must go a Tong way to cover thmr original cost. 

b. absol. To provide cover; to meet the 
liability incurred in a speculative tale ; to insure 
oneself. 

s88a Manck. Guard. 18 Oct. 4 The avowed expectation 
on the part of producers that they will be able to 'cover* 
later on to better advantage. s88^ St. Jaattea^a Gan. 15 
Mar. 3/3 He can always 'cover* in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where- much English business is already done. 

0. To cover short sales y or ' shorts ’ (Si ock Exch. ) : 
to buy in such stocks ns have been sold short li e. 
without being acUuily held by the teller), in order 
to meet his engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect himself agninst loss. 

1878 Fahlea/rom N. V. ^t^orid 14 Who had realised at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover his 
shorty 1893 Times 33 Aug. 3 The closing was strong, 
Ke.'iding advancing to 30, on covering by the 'shorts.' 

d. To cover into the Treasury (U.S.) : to cover 
or write off the balance in a balance-sheet by a 
transfer of the'amount into the Treasury ; hence, to 
pay into the Treasury. 

1884 Harper's Mag. tune 53/a The bribe was * covered 
into the Treasury 1887 PaU Mali G. 3 Dec. 7/a No heirs 
appeared, and the money was coveird in time into the 
State treasury, 189s Pufdic Ledger (Phihadclphia) 7 Jan., 
The work was done for $1900 leas than the appropriation, 
and that amount was covered into the State Treasury. 

IV. With adverbs. 

18. Oowarin. To complete the covering of (any- 
thing) by adding the upper layer or pnrt ; to add 
the roof to a building: to fill in the earth in a 
grave or excavation. (Also said of the roof, etc ) 

17x6 Leoni tr. AlberiCs Archit. I. 57 a, Various methods 
of covering in a Building, Stemne Tr. Shandy (1865) 
V, iv. 318 The gilded dome which covers in the fabric. 18x9 
Shelley Julian Cf M. 316 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my body now ! 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. v. 50 The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehouse 
of valuables. Mod. The house is fairly dry ; it was covered 
in before the winter. 

19. Cov«r over. To cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. 

s<3o Palsgr. 499/3 Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
with golde. Stanyiiubst MmHa 111. (Arb.) 77 Vnder a 

rock arched, with trees thick couered ouer. Siiaks. 

Com. Err. iv. i. 104 The Deske I'hat’s couer’d o re with 
Turkish Tapistrie. a 1778 Last 0/ Lochroyan v. in Child 
Bail. 111. Ixxvi, A bonny ship.. a' cored o'er with pearl. 

20. Cover np. To wrap up so as to conceal; to 
cover over. 

1873 E. Peacock Muhel Heron I. viii. 131 The idea of 
covering up any portion of the rich garaen loam with 
buildings. 1881 W. M. Thayer Log Cwin to White Ho. 
iv, Often . . feeling cold af ter having kicked off the bed- 
clothes, he would say in his sleep : * Tom, cover me up 

tCcver, v.'^ Obs. Forms: 3-5 oouer-on, 
eovor-en. Also 4 couir, -yr, ooouer, oeuer, 
kuuer, kuver, keurie, keouoirie, 4-5 keuer- 
e(ii), kever, 5 keuyr, kouer ; 5 oowre, cure, 

8 ooor, oowr. [In part at least aphetic f. 
Acover to recover, q.v.; but reinforced by the 
cognate OF. eovrery couvrery to get, acquire • Pr. 
and Sp. cobrary a word which contains the radical 


part of F. n-coievrer, Sp. re-cobrar, I- reeupirSn 
to regain, recover ; eupirare appears also in med. 
L. : cf. euperamentum acquisition, in Do Cange 
OF. covrancOy cottvrance (^Godef.). 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change In the form 
krver, the 3rd sing. pres, of couvrer being renlarly cw/vrr, 
keupreyM xn Cover Numerous examples of the OF.* 
eovreTy couvrer are given by Godefroy under eombrer. Like 
Cover v.\ this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable cowTy cour, COOT, esp. in Sc.] 

‘ 1. trans* To get, gain, obtain, attain. 

a sago Prov. jE^red 34a in O. E. Miac. laa pe mon ^ hi 
(god wymmon] may tcTieose, and icouere over obre [v. r. 
cnesen hire from olwrel a i|oo Cursor M. 964 (Cott.) Tell 
roe. . 1 sal couer (^ 5 *. T. gete] bi snghteling. c ssog Ju^ 
Iscariot 136 in E, E. P. (18631 no pat he Gu<lss]^ teobing 
of bulkc boxes to him keouerie mi^te. c 1333 E. E.Allit. P. 
C. 485 1 keuered me a comfort | at now isca^t fro me. e 1400 
Destr* Troy 969 An yle, p.it no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. c 1477 Caxtom Jaaon 37 , 1 had moebe 
leuer coiiere a litill blame thenne (etc.], 
b. with inf. To attain or get to be. 
c S39D Will. Paleme laB pat It no schuld neuer Kuuere to 
be king b**" a* kinde ejn-e. 

0 . intr. To attain, make one’s way, get (/d, out 
o/\ 

c 1333 E. E, Aim. P. A. 319 Er monte bou ceuer to ober 
counsayl. r 1340 Gam. 4 Gr, Knt. 9321 Syben he keuerex 
hi a cragge, & comes of a hole, e S350 Wall. Paleme 3635 
William at last keuered with (^e kinges sone out of b^ kene 
prene. Ibid, 3647 For ou^t )>at here enimys ever worche 
mijt, pel keuered with dene fitreng]>e with him to towne. 
c 1490 Promp. Pam. 99 Cowryn, or strechynge [v. r, curyn, 
or Bstretchyn ; P. aretchyn], attingo. 

d. To cover up : to get up. succeed in risdng. 
ci3oa K. Alia. 4369 His hors, .keo vend up ahowe the 
flod ; And swam to that othir syde. c 1430 Syr Gener* 
(Roxb.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 

2. trans. To recover, get back, regain. 

€ imgn Gen. 4 Ex. 1340 Wende ^he it (>^e child] coueren 
neuere mor. a 1300 Cursor M. 36034 Samson . . couerd si ^en 
his fax. 4*1400 Deatr. Troy 13949 His cuntre to koiier, & 
his kid rewme. e 1435 Seven Sag. (P.) 357, 1 scholde covere 
agayn my syght 

B. To recover, restore, relieve (a person, etc. 
fronty oft out of) \ to heal (a wound). 
a xuao Cursor M. 963o(Cott.)Godd sal couer be of hi care. 
Ibia. 15575 (Cott.) pou sal couer & confort ham pat sitis in 
sorou. ciaas E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1700 (He] cow‘»e vche 
kyndam to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. Will, 

Palerna 1531 ?our comfort mat him keitere & his sorwe 
slake, c 1440 York Myat, xxiv. 199 pat bun has couered vs 
of cure cure, c 1490 Merlin xxviii. 574 The kynge delyucred 
hem leches to couer theire woundes. 
b. refi. To recover oncs' II. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 19705 (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stund, b« luus fast can he confund. c 147$ Rat^f CoiP^ar 
934 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and couer the of sin. 

4. intr* (for refi.) To recover (from sickness, 
fainting, or the like) ; to regain health ; to be 
restored, to be relieved. 

1397 R. Glouc. (1794) 3^3 Kyng Wyllam keuerede a^en to 
hele al to sone. a 1300 Luraor M. 8634 (GOtt. 1 pis child . . 
miht not couer to njf a-gayn. 1340 Hampoi.e Pr* Consc* 
811 (Tan er men in dout . . Wethir he sal ever cover agayn. 
Ii8a Wyci.if Heb xi. 34 Tbei keucredeii of syknesse. c X435 
Torr. Portugal 334 Thus he covyrd owt of care, c 1450 
Mvrc 858 Gef Chat they to lyf kcuere. 1470-1570 IIknry 
Wallace X. a6, vd thowsano. .Dede on the bent, that re- 
coueryt [cd. 1570 cowent] neuir mar. 1768 Kone Ilelenore 
37 Say, ye’re in love, and but her cannot oowr. 

Cover (ktT'v 3 i\ sb.l Forms: 4 ouvur, 4-5 
oouere, 5-7 oouer, 5 - cover : see also Cuke sb,^ 
[Mainly f. Cover r.i ; but it is possible that in 
early use the word represented F. covert y which had 
in nom. sing, and in pi. couersy whence an Eng. sing. 
cover was natural. 3en8e 7 represents mod. F. 
couvert.^ 

1. 1. That which covers : anything that is put 
or laid over, or that naturally overlies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it ; often a thing designed or ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

c 1380 . 9 ir Bettes 4611 (MS. C> Of golde he made b^ ryche 
couere [v.r. cornerc]. c 1380 Wyclif Wkt. (i88o» 55 pe arke 
or couera of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis. 1593 
Shaks. Rom. A ynl, 1. iv. 60 Her Waggon Spokes made of 
long Spinners legs : the Couer of the wings or Grashoppeni. 
SM3 — Rich. //, III. ii. 154 That small Modell of the barren 
Earth, Which semes as Paste, and Couer to our Bones. 
1607 Toi SELL .Serpents (1653) 754 'Iliey climbe up to the 
siding, or cover of the house. 1684 Burnet TA. Earth G ), 
The fountains, .strengthened, .by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. 1891 Ray Creation <J.), With your hand 
or any other cover you stop the vessel, 1793 Washington 
Let. 13 Dec. Wks. 1891 Xll. 363 To the building of such 
houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them. 1793 Smeatok Edyatone L. | 115 
Having a good deal of cover of earth, &c upon them, they 
were then chiefly wrought underground 1833 W. Buck land 
Reliq, DU^. 185 The alluvial cover which rests upon the 
rocks of this district. 

b. Often as the second clement hi combinations. 
1853 H. Mork Antid. Ath. iii. iii. (1663) 93 The violent 
flapping of a Chest-cover, no hand touching it. 3843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, 1 , 364 Needlework, .in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covert. 

2. Spec. a. The lid of any vessel, receptacle, or 
a|)erture, whether detached or not. 

1459 Poston Lett. 1 . 475 One white stondyng coppe with a 
cover of silver. 1377 B. Goocb HereabachU Huab.ii$ 96 ) 36 


You shall bat eeeke to cover every pot with one cover. s8ii 
Bacon ^iva 1 99 Take the Vessel from the Fire, and take 
off the Cover. i8pa Sev. Late Ym. ii. (i/zx) x^o He hath 
a great many snuiir lioles on the (Jover of ms Cilia 1736 
Shelvocks ypy.round Werld{X 7 w)»S 3 The. .covers of the 
ship*s coppers, were conveneo into Mng-pana 1874 
Mickleth WAITE Mod. Par. Churekea 39 The font requires 
a cover to keep out the dust 
t b. A defensive or protective covering for the 
body ; a piece of armour ; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes\ the visor (of a helmet). Ohs* 
CM300 JC. Alia. 9359 He hitte Amanas..ln the cubur 
[? error for cuvur] of the Wghe. 1540 Hysob tr. Vivea* 
Inatr. Car* Worn* 1. ix > R.), This apparell . . is the couer of 
antichrist. 1874 tr. SchgffePa Lapland xvU. 88 Of the skin 
of the bird called Loom.. they make not an unbecoming 
cover for the head. 17^ Morse Amer. Geog. II. to They 
expose themselves.. without any cover upon their breosta 
o. Of a book: (a) The binding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole ; (^) each of the bo.irds or sides, 
as in from cover to cover ; (p) the quantity of cloth 
required for a case. 

1993 Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. i« iii. 88 This precious Booke of 
Loue. .oncly lacks a Couer. x6s8 Earle Microcosm. vU. 
(t 8 ii) 93 A manuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, espedally 
if the cover be all moth eaten lyie Hkarnb Collect. lOxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 111 . 9 Bound up in Past-Board Covera 1875 
Urb Diet. Arts 1 . 423 These three materials are then 
passed on to the case-ni.'ikers : one of whom takei^osKessioo 
of the pile of cloth covers. ^ 1891 Law Timtk XCII. 99/x 
I'he books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding a blot. 

d. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, to address to (a person) under ewer to (oHH/Aerl 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is a 
special kind of cover) ; but spec, used of a wrapper c.it and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the * Mulready 
covers ’. 

1748 R1CHARD.H0N Clarissa Wks. s88^ IV. 374, I acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, with a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab. 
(1833) II. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtown's. .under 
cover to Alice. *804. Pitt in G. Rose* a Dtariea 1 1^0) 11 , 
75, I send this under Hammond's cover to the Postmaster. 
S878 Woriti V. II The task of oddreFsins the covers to the 
subscribers does not devolve upon him [the Editor]. 

e. In various technical usr s. 

18x3 P. Nicholson Build. 583 Cover, in slating; 
the part of the slate that is hidden ; the exposed part being 
called the margin. 1839 R. S Robinson Snui. .Steatn 
Eng. 100 That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the depth of the port, is called the cover, and is much 
greater on the steam aide of the port than on the eduction 
side. 1858 SiMMONos Diet, Traticy Cotntry a miner's box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mei.h.y Cevrr (machinery), the cap-bead or end-plaie 
of u cylinder. 

3. 'i'hat which serves for shelter or concealment ; 
a shelter, a hiding-place. 

14. . Staayons of fertta. 400 (Horstm.) pan ranne we ferre 
& ncre As conys'doth to ber couere. s8xi Bible Wisd. x. 
17 Wisedoine. . was vnto them for a couer by day. 1751 Harr, 
of Wager 28 The Tree, .not provine so good a Cover from 
the Rains as we wished. 17TO N. Greene in Sparks Corr, 
Amer, Rev. (1853) !• * 8 As the state of the barracks is, they 
would find exceeding good cover for the men. iSay F. Coofek 
Prairie I. iii. 49 They will be here afore you can find a 
cover. 1884 Upool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/3 When driven from 
their entrenchments they clung to every bit of cover the 
suriace of the country afforded them. 

+ b, fig. Support, countenance. Obs. 

1981 J. Bell H addon' e Anam. Osar. 34 Beggerly frag- 
mentes of mans invention, beyng without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to the same. 

o, f/n cover: in concealment (obs.). Under 
cover: under a screening or sheltering eminence, 
roof, etc. Under (the) cover of: under the protec- 
tion or shelter of. 

CX400 Des’^. Troy X0513 Kepis you in couer, cleane out 
of sight ! »973 in Picion Vpool Munic. Rec. (1B83) 1 . 110 
Sydenham . . was in cover all the while. 1847 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. viii. (18x3' 508/9 (Thej ] being compelled to lod^e 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, whilst hi 3 
army was under cover. 1738 Shelvocke Vey. round World 
(1757) B19 Whilst others got up water-butt, and slept in 
them under the cover of a tree. 1794 MrS. Radcliffb 
Afyat. Udolpho xxxi, We can glide under cover of the 
woods with less hazard of being seen. 183B-43 Arnold 
Hist. Rome 111 . xliii. 143 These feed . . under cover of the 
darkness. 1885 Grant Mem. xx. 1 . 374 I'he troops . . lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. 

d. fig. Something that hides, conceals, or 
screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. Fhr. 
Under (the) cover of. 

1599 Shaks. Muck Ado tv. i. 1x7 Death is the fairest 
couer for her shame S843 Burrouohes Exp. Hoaea viL 
(X659V 877, 1 will take their covers from their .. eyas .. 
Wicked men have divers covers for their lewdnesse. >791 
JoRTiN Serm. n'fjs) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
conceal itself under the cover of humility. S96a Hume 
Hist. Eng. (18061 IV, Ixi. 564 necautions, wmch were 
probably nothing but covers to nis ambition.^ 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato <ed. 3 » 11.373 Under the cover of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introduced 

e. Concealment, disguise; underhand or de- 
ceitful conduct, rare. 

1798 Burke Regie. Peace 1 Wks. Vllt. 198 We ourselves 
with a little cover, others more directly, pay a tribute to the 
republick of Algierd. 1648 C, Bronte 7. Eyre (1857) 7» 

1 never saw a girl of her age with so much cover, 

f. Thieves" slang* A confederate who screens 
the operations of a thief or pickpocket. 
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4 . £tunii$$f. Wood*, dndeigrowth^ mnd bntbeii 
thftt Mrve to shelter or oonoeal wild laiiiULls end 
(;ame : • Cuvsm 5« Also in comb., as Jiue^cmr, 

1710 Dk Fob CrifMir 1. xi, Never frighted Hare fled to 
Cover . . with more terror of mind then I to tbte retreat. 

P. Brckford HuHtiMf (1800) 064 You hunt a cover 
that h fuU of foxes. S79S A Duncxm Chrm. 

(1605) III* 075 The rhinoceros, .broke cover at last and ap* 
peared on the plain, a ifl)s Pxaxo /Wwer (iSda) II. 55 She 
wields the gun, or beats the cover, ifll^ Sia R. H. RoaaxTa 
In /A# Shirts ii ea The fox trots out . . but, not liking the 
awct of affaire, turns back to the cover. 

o* Comm* Funds ariequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure against contingent loss. 

sflflg MoHek. Guardi tm jf Oct 5^ Warden supplying 
the necessary cover when losses were reported, in order to 
•vert failure. 18B4 Rop. 13 Q. Bench Jmv. 104 Gied- 
hill deposited the certificate with, .nis stockbroker, by way 
of cover of security for all . .advances in the course of busi- 
ness. Mod* The Shanghai branch remits bills of exchange 
as cover for iu own drafts on London. Having reason to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought £ 1,000 stock, and de- 
posited Z 10 as z per cent, cover ; contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his Z 10 cover. 

6, See CovBK v.^ 6. 

liM H. Stbphknb BM. o/Farm (1831) II. 155 Retaining 
the horse all night, and offering her a fresh cover in the 
morning. 

XL [After F. convert^ (i) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a Table for the menle of a pnnce’ 
(CotCT.), the cloth, platea, knivca, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid ; (2) the portion 
of these appropriated to each gneat.J 

7 . The utenaiU laid for each person’s use at 
table ; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc. 

xi6ia Harinoton Nugm AniAxnt^ II. 013, I muste go 
before the breakfastinqe covers are placede. 170s Lond^ 
Gnm, No. 41x6/1, 4 lar e Tables, with 30 Covers each. 
1848 Thackbray l^an. Fair vi, Covers were laid for four. 
18^ Lowell Study iVt'nd. 99 We get a card of invitaiion 
to a dinner of sixty covers at John Hamock's. 

III. 8. Coxnbinaiiona : attrib. andnppositional, 
as oover-boat (see quot.) ; oover-olny, a bed of 
clay covering the stiata of a quarry, mine, etc.; 
oower-feather » Covert 5 ; oover-glasa, a glass 
used as a cover, s/^ec* a slip of glass used to 
cover a microscopical preparation ; oovar-haok, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game) ; oover-hole, 
a bole provided with a lid or cover ; oover-pan, a 
pan having a cover ; oover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover ; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
or cap ; oover-ahootlng, shooting (of game) in a 
cover ; oover-aide, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate ; oover-wtty, ‘ the recess or 
internal angle left in a piece of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the rooting * (Gwilt). 

t 8 ^ Ptdl Mali Budgsi 03 Aug. 9 'z (Quemsland Lahour* 
trajfftc) The second IxMt .called the cover* boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 1789 J. Williams Minsral Kingd. 
(1810) 146 In some places this species of compounded *cover- 
clay contains ^cimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1769 J. Wallu Nat* Hist. Northumb. I . ix. 336 
The plumage.. is white, excrot the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings. s88i Daswim in Li/Sr d (1887) 
III, 347 If slices of root under a ^cover-glass are irrigated. 
1883 Afsd, News IV. 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-fflasi and mount carefully. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk 1 , 338 Six hunters and two *cover. hacks. s6te 
Phil. Trans. IV. xo66 Houses, .open up to the thatch with 
a *Cover.hele or two to vent the steam of the panns. 1703 
Moxon Mtch. Rxtre. 07 Place the *Cover-p 1 ate .. so as the 
Centre of the Cover^late, may stand diractly over and 
against the Centre of the Main-plate. 1833 J. Holland 
Manu/. Metal II. 194 The cover-plate_. . which will 


— „-er-plat 
just cover the opening of the box. 1864 Reader No. 88. 
394/3 Better exercise than *cover.shooting. i88z J. Grant 
Cameronians 1. L a 1*11 have. .Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting. iSio Snorting Mag, XXXVI. 
069 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. s88a 
Gentleman's Ann. 103 More highly esteemed at the cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river. 1813 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. Gloss. 583 ^Cover..way in roofing. 

II Cower Otv-m), Wales* [Anglicized 
spelling of Welsh cyfair.'] The ordinary measure 
of land in South Wales, being f of an imperial 
acre. 

XTOgLond. Gam. No. 4316/4 The Estate.. containing 351 
Acres, Statute Measure, being 8a8 Welch Coven. 

Oouer, var. of Qaivia a* Obs* 
tCo'Waraace. Obs. Al 90 4keuereanoe, (ou- 
rana). [a. OF. c&vtwuo^ cowranet^ C ccmHr\ 
cited by Godef. in lenM 'getting, acquisition* : cf. 
CovKB Recove^, restoration. 

M 1300 CurtorM. 977o(Cott.) Adam- .moght wit na chance 
Of ma fall gut miin couerance [w.rr. baue Curans, haue 
keuerannoer Ibid. e378e (Cott) O imtdun-cRst we soai wit 
chaunoe. .get eouerance. 

Ooweratour, obs. Sc. var. Covbbtueb, coverlet. 

tOonreroUef. Obs. Forms 1 4-^ as in 
Cover, with -ohef(A -oheflEb, -ohMf, -ohl6f(o, 
-ohlf; -ohgref, etc.» fl- ooverohiaf ; //. 4*5 -obeoas, 
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^obovM. fa* F. in OF. tmew^hUf^ 

qudHvreckitf^ £ emwrir to cover + cktf, OK 
thief, head : gee Cover v*^ and Criet.] Earlier 
form of KiRGUiir. 

L A cloth used as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women ; a ' head-rail *, head-doth, head- 
dress. Obs* since i6thc. cxc. 

etjaa R BaoMNs Ckron. (xBzoi lee Seho sede out in hir 
mole . . Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue koumckef alle 
bare vis. e <386 Chaucer Mam ^Latde T* 739 With that 
htr oouerehief ouer hlr heed she breyde. ^1449 Paeoex 
R^. I. XX. 105 Women.. schulden baue tynnen or silken 
keuerchens. igee Arnolox Chrm. 149 Also ther it our 
Ladyes keuvrehefe. e 1330 Lo. Brrnxiis Arih. Byt. Bryt. 
[18x41 3>8 Oiuynge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuercheues. 1603 Florio Montaigne iii xUi. (1630) 617 
mfore you can leave off* your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. (1848 Lvtton Harold X. 1 , ‘Give me my cover- 
chief and my staff.* said Hilda.) 

b. With qualifying word, as breast ^ neck cover- 
chief a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 
part of the body. 

138a Wyclip Isa. iii. 03 Necke couercheues and filetes and 
roketes, 1480 fVardr. Ace. Edw. /FU630; 148, xxiiu brest 
ooverchieffes of Holand clothe. 

2 . A handkerchief. 

CS308 Pilate za6 in B. R* P. (z86e> 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him biiok and he wotid hit aboute his face, e 1305 Coer 
de L. 1063 The keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde. 1470-85 Malory Arthur v. vii, Tne 
kynge wepte and dryed hia eyen with a keuerchyef. 
Cowfrrola (knvaik'l), sb. Forms: 5 oou-, 
ooverole, -oule, -kell, -akylle, -kyl, oowerkylle, 
8 ooverkil, 4- ooverole. [a. OF. eovercle (mod. 
F. eottvercle), ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. to- 
opertre to Covbr.I 

1 1 . A cover (of a vessel), a lid. Ohs. 

e 13B4 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 084 A little roundell . . Pam- 
venture as broad at a covercie. 1434 E* B. IVille (1880) 
loa A Utill couerkeil for his coppe ygilu >488 Will 0/ 
Fourmer Somerset Ho.t, A salt w‘oute a couercle. (1706 
pHiLLira (ed. Kersey), Covercie or Ceverhit (old Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.) 

2 . Nat. Hist. Any natural structure, acting as a 
lid : an operculum, rate. 

mz68s Sir T. Browne 7 rods xx (L.> The covercie of a 
shell-fish. t8tt 1 'h. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav* II. xxiv. 
453 Opening the covercie of the lecythis. 1876 Goldsmith's 
Nat. HistTW. 335 note^ The hornets line tneir cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercie of the same materiaL 
tOOTerolai V* Obs. rare-K [f. prec. sb.] 
traffs. To close down or hide as under a covercie. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 033 We cover it (sin) with 
some pretences, some excuses, some h(^B of covercling it. 

Co*WBrcled, a. nonce-use. [f. Coveboue sb. + 
-El) ^.1 Having a covercie or lid. 

1854 Dadham Halteui. 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids 

Gover-oloth (kn vaAkl^])). [f. Cover sb. 4- 
Cloth.I a cloth used as a cover, a cloth covering. 

1999 Irillsf^ inv. N. C. (Surteei) II. 336, iiij pare of lynen 
sheaiei . . xiig new coverciothes, in a troncke. s66o Fishxr 
Rusticke Alarm Wks. 1x679) 409 They who thou begiu'st 
to lash, .in thy Latine Cover-Cioath. iB8s Caulfield, etc. 
Diet. Needlework 390/1 All these Pillows before th^ are 
finished are covered with three cloths known ss Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress. 

Cowered (kn'v.>id), ppl. a. Also 5*7 oouered, 
5 ouryd, kewryd. [f. Covbr sb. and v. -f -rd.] 

1 . Having a cover, covering, or lid. t b. Of a 
ship : Det^ed. t Of base coin : Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe 
kevvryd. Ibid- 49 My browne cupjM of ertbe curyd. sfloo 
Shaks. a, y.L. HI. iv, 26, I doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet, a 1698 Ubshrr Ann. vi (1658) 4>t King 
Eumenes, coming from Elea with so covert ships, lyu 
Chambebs Cycl. s.v. Medals^ Covered or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a thin silver leaf over the copper. 

1 2 . Concealed, hidden ; secret ; of concealed or 
ambiguous meaning. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 57 b, Yf she hadde holde her 
self more secrete and couered. 155s Latimbr Serm. oyrd 
Sund. after Trim. Wks. 11 . 189 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covered words. is8x J. Yiexx. H added s Anew. Osor* 
x'jx Eitlter by his covert, or discovered will, 
o* Thickly clothed with some vegetative growth. 
Now only in comb., as brake’, moss-* tueed»covered. 

1630 Lithoow Trav. vii. (1680) 300 Some were In the 
covered Fields hunting their prey. 1^ A. Lovell Fan- 
iainds Duties Cav. 1x9 An Army passing through a clcwe 
and covered Country. 

4 . Roofed or closed in overhead. 

iflfly Milton P* L. 1. 763 The apadout Hall.. like a 
cover'd field, tyop Add-on Tatler No. 103 P a These were 
most of them covered Walks. 1786 C. Lucas Eu, Weders 
III. U 6 a Thera is not a covered way to walk in after drink- 
ing, 187s Jowarr Plato (ed. a) 1 . 193 They walked about 
in the covered court 

5 . Wearing one's hat ; keeping one’s hat on. 

c 1869 S. Colvil in Maidment Sc. Patquih (1868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on ; And coverM, round 
in ladies* ears. 1707 Swift Wonder ^ Wand., He stands 
always covered, even in the presence 01 the king. 

0 . Sheltered, protected, screened ; spec, in Fortif* 
^ covered JUmk, covered- way (formerly covert-way ; 
see Covert tt i b) : see quots. 

iflfls Travrstim Siege Newheueel besieged made a 

Sally by a covered way. 1781 CHAMaaes Cyet. av, Flastk, 


emaamot. 


Iw, 


_ eoftrsd, or raiked Flank iRiha flMIbna of tk# „ 
mate whii lies Md la the basUoo. filol Spbmman tmt 
GusmerliA* •) 107 *rhe , Covered- way is Intendod m fem a 
corawwifcation round fii 4 plaos, ond to eewfvh tkmunaen 
from approoehing Ike counMricarpe of the dftdt id|9 F* 
A, C»PMTHa. 4 n^ Mem* (ed. 9)<6i ThO C s yrriwd fWW |s 
a tpace of about 30 feet broad, exsendlngrottndlks oottiif^ 
acarp cf the ditch, bei^ ooveiwd by a pura^ with a 
banquette. . v 

7. Cemb* OoWdrod-blndlnc (A/dwinig^ m olemh^ 
timbering (wc qoot.) ; oowpM-wftdi d*, ntvlRff 
eyes proteetod by a covering ; opposed lo 

Mted* 

tfljW Ahasms Nmi* Hist* U. S* I. 7* The Coveiyd-eyed 
Meduam. tflSi Raymond Mining Glees*, Cavered-bMsng, 
mplemk-iimbering, the lintng of a tlieft with rectanguiar 
plank frames. 

Gorerar (krverai). [f. Cover v*^ -in ^ . j 

1. ( 3 ne who covers. 

1393 LANot, P, PL C VI. 176 Constantp iha) be Ham 
cook and oouerer of hm churche. 1398 TaivtSA Bneih* 
De P* R. V. vi, (1493) Its Ihs eye lyddei ben the MUm 
and couerars of the eyen. 1191 Pbicivau. Sid’ LHct.^ re- 
lador. .a coueronr* sfiat XNsc. Pr* Henry in Haei* If Me* 
111 . 507 No coversroi his thoughts, tufli TaxNCH By* 7 
Ch. Asia 00^ The true coverer of the nakedneu of man. 

b. A thing that covers ; a cover. 

1790 TVwmr. See. Arts X. 140 Then aide stones, and a 
stone coverer were put in. 

2. spec* ^bo covers or roofs bnild- 

ing. etc. Obs* 

1715 BaADLBY Fam, Diet, s.v. Slate, HelUers or Coverert 
with Slate. 1764 Antiy, in Ann* R<g» <7i/> TUem, and 
other coverers. 

b. Mil* He who covers the man in front of 
him: see Cover v. it. 

1796-7 /nstr, 4^ Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 6 When any of thosu 
officers, .shift from their proper places, .their coverers oc- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it. 183a Proy. KeguL /nstr. Cavalry lit. 101 1 'he 
Standard and his Coverer resume their posts. i86t H uohks 
7 'om Bream Oe^f. xliv. (1889) 407 He is covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest voonttt we have. 

8. With denning word prefixed, as boat-, bonnet-, 
Jtask-eoverer, etc. 

1713 Lend* Gem. No. 6x79/11 Hen^ Hunt . . Flask-Cov- 
erer. a 1779 Cook Pcy. vl. iv. ix. (K.), The women . . are 
the . . boat-builders or boat-coverers, s88y Hackney Gem* 
9 Feb. 8/7 Wanted. .Bonnet-Coverers— Velvet and beadera* 

Oovarfeu, obs. var. ot Cuhvew. 
t Go'Wdv-fln. Obs* [f. Cover p.i 4- Fire sb., 
after F. couvre-/eu.] A uteniil for covering up and 
preserving fire. 

1715 DRSA6vi.itas Fires Impr, 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it), /bid, 109 The Cover-Fiiu Instrumenta. 
t 8 p Pemty Cycl, VIJI. sm/t An iron implement which is 
calied a curfew, or cover-nre. 

Govering (ko varii)), vbl. sb*^ 

1. The action of the vb. Cover, in varions senses. 

c 1400 Maunoxv. (1830) xxiii. 059 In gode love tcholde be 

no coveiynge. 14x8 a. B. Wilis (i88g]) 80 To the keucring 
of the tnnite gchapelL ssga Hulokt. Couerynge, boriynge 
or leapynge of a mare. s 6 ^ Huron Whs, 1 . 159 The hiding 
and couenng of mine owne actions, a 17x0 LtSLB Husb. 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land, .and so 
covered over with earth. iSia Examiner 98 Sept. 6x9/0 
The division of Foy. . was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement 1849 Vouatt Horse 3x9 From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. fi|B9 F. A. Gripfithb A rtiL Man. (ed. 9) 
x^The subaltern oflooers correct the covering and dressing. 

2 . coner* That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, concealment, 
or adornment ; a cover ; a cloth to spread over ; 
clothing ; the outer coating or integument 

1378 DARBOva Bruce xvii. ^3 Scaffatis, ledderls, and 
coueryngis. 138B Wvclif a Sam. xviL zq A womman.. 
strau^te out a couerynge vpon the mouth of the pit. 
c 1400 Lanfremdt Cirtirf. 346 Medicyns l^at . . makip a 
rynde aboue upon be fleisch & makib a Btrong keveryng 
for to defeode b* fleisch fro harm. 1413 Lvoc. Pntr* 
Sowle IV. xxxviL (1483) 84 Norymbyng to the body within 
and koueryiw withoute. 1530 Palsor. axo/x (Coveryng 
of a sadall, hovese. 1566 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Fum. 
(x866) 54 An alb— whearof is made a coveringe for our font 
1577 B. Gooox Heresbach’s Husb, 11. (»86) 70 b, Trees and 
Wooddea. at the first served men for fMe, ooveryng, and 
clothing. s6xi Biaui Job xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
couenng to him that be seeth not. >774 Golosm. Nat* 
Hist. I. 48 The whole earth . . was buried beneath a 
covering of waters. sSefl Scott F* M. Perth xxx, 7 'here was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince. 1846 J. BAXTxa 
Libr. Pract. Agric. I. xc» The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds beanne ripe, opens at the top. ilga Batweraa 
More Worlds iii. 40 The geologist.. finds its solid covering 
composed of rocks. 1S74 L. Tollxmachk in Fortn. Rea. 
Feb. 996 A convenient covering, from behind whirii he may 
direct tus own shafts with impunity. 

t b. Spec* The roof oi a building ; a canopy ; a 
bed-cover ; the cover of a book. Obs. 

1398 Tixviia Barth. De P* R. xvu. cbtvii. (zms) 7>i 
Trees araryd. to the toppe of the house, .beerrin to the 
coueryng thcrof. 1459 Poston Lett* No. 336 1 . 489 Item, 
j payre Mschetys. .Item, j coveryng^of wh^^ lynen dothe. 
X480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. clxi. 144 Tlie atretes were oouerd 
ou^ hb hede •; wi^ ryche couerynge. 


Couerynge of a buk^ coeperiorium. igeo Pii 
\ de W. xs3i) x86b, The foundacyon may be wi 
lerynge or the houa Invent, in Wills 4> i 


^Com 


Pe* 
khout tj 
, Itw*N.C. 

(SurtMsy 170 AjMyre of (fiT sheits & a old ooueiuge. 1630 
if. Johnson'e Kingd. 4> Comnew* 038 The tope and cover- 
ing of houses, sflflt CoLViL Whigs Supytie* (t 79 >) 56 We 


1 covering, sheet, and blanket 



corxBXiro. 


1106 


oomaa, 


+ e. A lid. Ois. 

1479 Bufy IVil/s (Cumden) 54 A pece «f iiylutr w* m cur* 
ynft of Hvliiyr hnue^ng a Icnoppc abou«. c 1340 Pi(gr. T. 
|[3 m Thyiine Ammadv. App. 70 With keucriiw of hit 
cvpo 1633 P. KLicTCHni Pmyit /</. 11. axxv. 95 Like to a 
pot. .with cloM-laid covering. 

8. Comb, [here the vhl. sb, and ppL a. often 
blend J, as cffoering-hurdle^ -party t -plaits -time ; 
oovaring*bo«rd, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the topi of all the timbers ; • Plakk- 
HUEEU ; t oovering-seeda, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; oovering-atone, the top 
stone of a cromlech or the like; oosrering-a^ap, in 
iron ships, a plate beneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these ate riveted, ana thus 
connected together. 

1846 A Young Naut, Dict.^ * Center mr-heardt the same as 
ytank’shetr. s88i Daily Ttl. 38 Jan., 1 .notiosd how close 
the water washed up against the covering>board. 183a J. 
Bmer St. Htfberft hie tua The Britons are said to nave 
used a *coveriiig>hurdle in battle. 1831^ T. Vabkkr Art 
Angling 14 Put into the pau, and coNered with a 
•covering plate. 16. . Rich Chut of Raritiet (N.), To 
niake each sort of comfits, vulgarly called •covering-seeds, 
etc, with sugar. 1817 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 318 In 
order to get the *covering>stnne the easier into its place. 
1786 S^rtsm. Dkt. s.v. Stallien^ let there be likewise a 
rock and manger, to feed him in dunng his *covcring*time. 

tCo'yerittg, vbl, sb.^ Obs. [f. Cover v,^ + 
•IKO *.] Recovering, recovery. 

c 1130 l/a/i Meid. 11 Hit is an lure hat is wiffute coueringe. 
m 1300 Cursor M saefifi (Cott. 1 All had couering hat was in 
wa. csgae Cast. Levs 57a No mon nedde of him-nelf a 
couryng. 1375 Barhour Bruce ix. 113 Swa seik wes the 
king Inat men doiitit of his coueryng. <*1450 Lonklich 
iirait li. 356 Keucring of myn grete maladye. 

OoTaring.///* [f. Cover + -ino -.] That 
covers : see the vb. Covering-leaves (see qtiol.). 
Covering letter : a letter enclosing another letter 
or document ; an explanatory letter. Covering 
price : an inclusive price. 

1535 CoVRRDALR Eeek. xxvtu. 14 Thou couerini^ Chertib. 
i6iiShakr. Cymb. v. v. 350 These couering Heauens. s6ii 
Biulk Nmw. iv. 5 They shall take dowiie the couering 
Vaile. ^ 1790 Bkatson Nenu 4 Mil. Mem. I. 393 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties. .10 re' urn 
to camp. 1833 ReguL Insir. Cavalry 1. 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1877 BxNNKrr tr. 
Tkontfs Bot. iv. 86 Covering-leaves are so called because 
they cover or protect other parts of the plant. In this class 
are included the bud-scales already deifcribed and the bracts 
or hypsophyllary leaves. 1881 H. H. Gibhn Double Stand. 
aS, per piece is a covering price. 1687 Pall Mail G. 
ao fan. 14/1 Addresses . . must be written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letters, xl^ 
P.din. Rett. Jan. 189 Tlie petition, with Rodney's covering 
letter . . are . . at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f. Culveb-kst. 

Coverless (kp-vsjles), a. [{. Cover sb. •¥ 
-LB 88.1 Without a cover. Hence OovexlMRiicee. 

1863 W. B. jEHaoLD Signale 0/ Distress a The gin-palace 
on one side of the way, and the empty cuplioard and cover* 
less bed opposite. 1881 Mrs. H. Hunt Childr, ferus.^ 
The dinner waa . . (.sentl ooverless through the storm. s886 
Sat. Rev. a8 Aug. 304 'I'he little quartos are so well printed 
. . that one is bound to excuse . . their covcrlessness. 

Coverlet (kwuiU't). b'orms : 4-5 oou-, 
oorerlite, -lyt(e, -lyth, oowyrlythe, keuerlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyte, kever-, koverlet, 5-6 oouer- 
let(t(e, 6 couerlyght, oouverlet, keuerlette, 
6 7 ooverlett, 5- coverlet. [The early form 
cotferlile appears to represent an OF*. *eovre-lit (f. 
covrir to cover + lit bed). Examples of eoverlit^ 
coverlet occur in 14th c. Anglo-F'r. ; but these may 
be from English. (Mod.F. couvre-lit is a neologism, 
suggested perhaps in part bv Eng. coverlet,') The 
variants in -/r/, -lighiy •lea^ -lid (see next), etc., 
show that at an early date the composition of the 
word was unknown.] 

1 . The uppermost covering of a bed; a counter- 
pane, quilt. 

ri38i WiU o/CieSf sf March in Nicholls Royal WiUe 
(1780) TOO Un coverlet de worstede pir mesine le lit, vn 
couertour de bleu, etc. 1399 Will of Ctess of Olosscester. 
ibid. 181 Item, un lit . . ove . . testers, coverlitx, curtyns, et 
tapitx, qe a eux appertient.] 

a xMoCwrriw M. x 1339 (G6tt.) Was bar no pride rof]coucr> 
lite [v.r. couerled) chamber curtin ne tapite. 1388 Wvclif 
a R’ings viii. 15 He toke an coverlyte . . and spradde upon 
his fare, xgpg R. R. Wills (x88ai 4 A keuerlet of red sendel 
jmouthered with Chenerons. ^1440 Gesta Rom. xl. r6o 
(Harl. MS. I Uitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir 
bede. xgis Babclay Egloges iii. (i 590) B vj/a All the cloathes 
and couerlet. igaa Bury Wills x 16 A couerlyght with fHowre 
delyce. tdta Lithoow Trav. v. ( i68a) aoo Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, Mve only a coverlet above them. syM 
Pennant Zool.^ Eider Dnck^ It's remarkably light, elastic, 
warm qualities, make it [eider down] highly esteemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. x8te Livingotonk Zambesi xx. 405 A 
present of a quilted coverlet. 

2 . tramf. A covering of any kind ; a cover, 
tssx Biati m Sam. xvii. 19 The wyfe toke and spread a 

couerlet (Covxrdalb, couerynge ; so x6isl on the top of the 
well and strawed tltereon . . barley, xwg G. Havbks P. 
della Valid s Treeo. R. Issd, 90 The Nets, are cover'd for 
avoiding the Rain with diy Cwerlets made of Palm leaves, 
17x8 Pont Iliesd v. B46 Ten polish'd chariots . . veU'd in 
spacious coverlets, Mitchull in Phil. Treuss. XLlll. 
f04 Perhaps the inner Epidermis itself may appear thro' its 


outer porous Covtriet. i8ag Bevtrky Llgkihsg Art U. so 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning, .before any dbto^ 

D. Jigi. (from 1 and a.) 

16S7-77 Fcltham Resolves i. xxxlv. 57 Gold b the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 1687 Comosuvb Old Bmeh. vr. f. 
Under the coverlet of religion, i860 Tyudall CrAsc, 1. vii. 
50 Over the slopes, .was spread a coverlet cd abining anow. 

d. Comb.y as cover let -maker. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. II. 073 
The Sieitr Veron, coverlet maker. 

Coverlid (kfrvuilid). Forms ; 4-7 oou-, 
ooverlod, -1yd, (7-8 ooverlaid), 6- coverlid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] — prec. 

a xjoe [see Coverlet 1 ]. e 1490 Voe. In Wr.-Wllloker 743/16 
Hoc cooiboriarium, a coverlyd. xgfe Hay any Work 33 Fling 
a couerled on him. 1676 Hoassa Iliad xviii. aaj Ana on him 
laid a fair white Coverled. xyvf tr. C*teu D' Annoy s Whs. 
508 She wrapp'd her self np in her Coverlaid. xj^ Land. 
Ckron. 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor, x^ Macaui ay /// r^ lll.j^4 
Blankecs and coverlida xIm Lytton Sir. Story 11. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coverlid. 

b. transf, and fig, 

1634 Gay-i-on Pleas. Motes nr. xv. as3 Having nothing but 
the spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 Rowland 
Moufets Theat. ins. 1070 This field Spider, .stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coverlaid. 1854 BveiiLW Led. Asxhit. L 34 
The very soul of the cottage . . ts in its thick impenetrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 1869 Carlyls Fmdk. Ct. IV. xii. 
ix. aoi Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of Covertly. 
tOo*var-pue. obs. Also 5 keiirapayn, 6 
ooveypanne. [f. Cover Pane cloth.] A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering: cf Counterpane^. 

1481-V0 Howard Housek. (Roxb.) 174 In anoder cofer 

toayles, a keuvrcpayii, vj. white Ijoiles unkeuvryng. EXgga 
Leland InthroH. of Aby. NevtU (R.\ All to be covered 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fyne sylke. 1964 Lane. Wills 
II. 57 Unto Kobart Moreleys wiefe a coverpane. e x6oe in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 894 The Seijant [of the Pantry] hath 
for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking towells, and other 
linen clothe, .that are darned. 

Cover-poi^nt. [f. Cover v. + Point j^.] 

1 . Crit Met. a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler's side of, * point’, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by tbe latter, 
b. His position in the field. 

1890 * Bat* Crick. Manual 4s A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 Hughes Tom Bronm 
11. viii, I.xM>k out now at cover.poinL 1887 Times 5 Sept. 9/5 
The smart fielding of cover-point. 

2 . Lacrosse. A player who stands just in front 
of * point *, with the object of preventing the ball 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-verved (kpnvS a. Trig. [f. Co- pref. 
4 + Versed a.] In Co-versed sine\ the versed 
sine of the complement of an angle (see VebsedX 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey , Co-versed Sine (in Geom.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine b taken from it. 1788 Hutton in Phil Trans. 
LXXIV. 3a The difference between radius and aine will be 
the co-veraed sine. 

C0'Ter-Bliaitt6. Something used to conceal 
shame ; a gannent used to cover nakedness ; also 
fig. b. The shrub Juniperus Sabiosa or l^vin, 
empWed to procure abortion. 

16*9 Gauls Holy Madn. 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old couer-sbame. 1699 G avton A rt 
Loixgfv. 73 'I'hou cover-shame, old Figtree. x6Bx Dryden 
Sp. friar iii. i, Does he put on holy Garments for a Cover- 
shame of LewdnessT X603 Reply to Ladies Petit, in Harl. 
A/tsc. (1745' IV. 419/2 Tbobe dmigerous plants called cover- 
shame, a/f«r savin, and other anti-cooceptive weeds and 
miaous. 1886 Britten & Holland Plani-n.^ Coverahame, 
yumperue Sabma. 


Oo-TCr-sli'p. 1 - Cricket. An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips (short-slip 
and long-slip), b. His position in the field. 

X891 Daily News 83 June 3/7 He was let off .. by Wilson 
at cover-slip. 

2 . A slip of thin glass used for covering a micro- 
scopical preparation; ^cover-glass {Cos Wi. sb.^ 8). 

Co*Ter-Rlllt. Something worn to cover slut- 
tishnesB, an outer garment put on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pin^ore, or * brat \ Also Jig. 

s6ao Short Conieution bettv. French-hood, Felt-fiat, etc. 
1. 9 Wee doe know you [i e. the head-dress called ' The 
Bagge *] to be . .a meere rumpled. .Taffeta Cover-alitt. s6iS7 
G.^arkky HelmonVs Vina. 173 It is . . hateful, that the 
providence of God should be misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and unconscionableness. 1670 Acc. 
Scotiand in Harl Misc, VI. X39 (D.) Those women that 
can purebuse plads need nc^ Mstow mudi upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient vfyh Buxiu 
Reyic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 54 Rags and Coversluts or Infamy. 
x8o8 WoLCorr (P. Pindar) One mors Peep Whs. x8ie V. 374 
Put on your cover-slut of blue. 1849 Athenssnm 4 Jan. 17 
Exhibiting .. a smart architectural * pinafore* in front.. a 
mere * co^mlut* inteadod to hide meanneM and deformity. 

Covert (IwTWt), a. ipa.ppie.) Forms: 4-7 
ooaert(e, 5 oouuerto, 6 ooavert, 4- covert, 
[a. OP. covert, later cosevert coepertum, pa. 
pole, of covrir, cotevrir L. coeporfre to Cover.] 

1. Ut. Covet^, hiddmi; roofed over; over- 
grown ; sheltered. Now rare. 

1999 Gown Cotf. 1. 837 For a ladly wolde I . . holda me 
covert alway. e 1489 Qsxtom Mlaneh. v. (1890) m Blanch- 


■idyn..heldynta‘lhe€oaart wayiS.hataiise..He shoU not 
be folowed or oner lalitii, lisf Biat.x iDouay) JEkM; Iv, 
ooiam.. Covert pwage aboet seven foot in hmgbt, s6iR 
Bacon Rss. Cas^deusiA^) 599 You nen, .to Plant a Cbueit 
Alley, vpon Carpenlers Wone . . by whkh you nay gee in 
Shade. 1707 J, MoaTiMsa Husb. <J.), The fox ia . . very 
prejudielaf 10 the hnsbaodBuin, etpcoally . . near forest- 
wo^ and covert places. 1814 Woaoaw. Rjeenrsiou iii. X77 
lliis covert nook reporu not of his hand. X883 Stxvxnson 
Silverado Sy. 40 All is greon, solitary, covert, 
t b. Forlif. Covert way : * Covered way. 

159X Garrard Art Warn 3x1 The way which is made in 
the counterscarpe which is commonly calfed the covert-way. 
1688 J. S. Fortification s; The Covert or close way . . left 
above the Moat next the open Field, xloi Wellington in 
Gurw. Deep. 1 . 361 Turning them by the covert way. 
fo. transf . voAffig. 

xytg Steele Sped. No, 493 p 4 This Covert-way of Court- 
ship. 1774 Fletcher Hist. tss. Wka 1795 IV. zx The 
covert way of l^arisaism. Z774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
HI, 40X The beaver baa a covert way bored under the 
2 . fig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

C1303 R. Brunme Itandt. ,$>nfic 389 ^ hyt be shewede 
here apert, Yn ouher stede hyt ys couert. a 1400 Robbery 
in Rtl. Ant. II. 38 A covert thefie dos be in case, xgya 
tr. Marlorafs Apocaiipe 50 The couert thoughts and 
delights of the minde. 1641 Termes do Us Ley 73 Con- 
dition implyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 


XTOX CowFER y//W 1. 187 Wage 
DTsrabli Chas. /, I. v. zi7lt 


called a condition in Law. 
covert war or open T s8a8 
was a covert attempt on the French side to di^ise Catholic 
emancipation. 1874 Green Short H ist. ix. 631 'I'he words . . 
were taken aa conveying a covert threat, 
b. of looks, glances. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xil, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances. 1869 — Mut. 
Fr. I. xvi, A covert glance at her face, 
td. Of persons: Not open, close, secretive; sly, 
deceitful. Obs. 

1340 HAMfOLEPr. Consc. 4489 Gog es ala mykel at say, 
als covert, And Magoj' es noght elles bot als apert. c X4|oe 
Rom. Rosetxia RriigiouAe folk hen fulle covert; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxv. 159 
This I.awyB was not so couert in his werke..but that his 


vucle had thereof wyttyng. 1504 Shaks. Rich. HI , iti. v. 
33 He waa the couertst sheltred Traylor That euer lin'd. 
1673 Art of Complaisance ^4 Tiberius ihe most crafty 

and covert of all men. 

b. Of words: Of hidden or obscure meaning 
or reference. Now rare. 

X993 Gower Conf. 11 . 55 To speke in wordes so coverte. 
SS3R Morb Cotfut. TindaU Wks. 54a/x Tbe couert and 
obscure wordes of. Christ. x6as Bacon Heu. V//,xi Chose 
rather a kind of middle-way . . under covert and indifferent 
words. 1896 Emerbon Rng. Traite, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
X03 They have no fancy, and never are aurprised into a 
covert or witty word. 

4 . Law, Said of a married woman : Under tbe 
cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 
See also Pemb-oovebt, Covert-baron. 

1483 Act I Rich, fll, c. 7 1 3 Women covert xsaa Fitx- 
HERB. .Snrv. 3a b, If a woman couert with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the brde. 1536 Ad b8 
Hen. VI J I iStat. IreL x68x) 149 I’he husband or friend of 
any woman covert. 1699 Act ro-ix Will Hit c. 14 ft a 
Any person .. within the age of ai years, or covert, non 
compos, imprisoned, or beyond the seas. 1798 Dallas 
Amer. Law Rep. 11 . aoa The instrument of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being then covert. 

COTOrt (kt7*y9Jt\ sb. Forms 4 -7 couert, 4 
Sc. oowert, 5 ooouert, ooovert, oowart, 5-6 
oouerte, 4- covert, [a. F. couvett, f. convert, 
pa. ppic. of couvrir to cover : sec Covert a.] 

L gen. A covering. 

a 1400 Stac. Rome 76B Vppon bis hed A covert of hrasae. 
asyoo Cov. Myst. 140, 1 simpose that this woman slepte 
Withowtyn alle coverte. zego Wadsworth PUgr. viii. 90 
My bed was straw, .without any couert at all. i6u Lith- 
oow Trav. vii. (1683) 303 His Head vailed with a Wooden 
covert. X633 G. Herbert Temple, Search viii. What covert 
dare eclipse thy face ? a 1661 ruLLxa Worthies (1840) 111 . 
aoo Provident nature hath wrapped them [Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 1750 B* Martin Nai. Hist. Eng. 1 . Surrey 
146 Sheltered from the cold Air by a moveable Covert. xAxi 
W. R. Spencer Poems 8a With blood-stain’d covert rent. 

2 . That which serves for coocealmcfit, protection, 
ur shelter ; a hiding-place, shelter ; >^CoviR sb. 3. 

CX350 Will. PeUems aaiy No couert mi)t )>ei kacche ^ 
cuntre was so playne. 1375 Barbour Bruce v, 58a Towart 
the cowert can he ga. e X470 Henry Wssttace it. 71 Couert 
of treis sawit Mm rail weille. 1990 Lever Serm. (Arb ) 137 
Whyche also shall make bryghte tbe couertes of darknesse. 
1690 Fuller Pisgak n. iv. 1x3 In this City, Sheba tbe 
reoell, parittcd by Joab. .took covert 1691 Ray CrsesUon 
11. (2704) 363 They did all cre^ out of tbeir Holes and 
Coverts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 30a Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts. 1870 Bryant Ilhid 
I. iiL 80 A surer coven for the thief than nfoht. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. VL li. 385 No thicket ottered coveit, no 
swamp a refuge from cavalry. 

•Cover 3d. 

1974 tr. Marlorads Apoeatips nk. Voder the coueru ol 
figures, [rather] than in open mechc. 1997 Bacon Cemlers 
Good 4 Evtlt vii. (Arb.) 148 Hipocrisic draweth near to re- 
ligion for couert. 17x9 S. Pvcroft Eno. Freo-tkimking 
30 Free-Thinking is made tbe common Covert for Scenti- 
cissL 1873 Bsownino Red Coii. Hi.-enp laB Publicity 
Stopped uuther foar • . and what tak Cowardice tMnka a 


o. ^By eovarti under cover, covertly- ffn 
{mto) covert : in ooncealment ; in hiding, or dis- 
guise, aecretly ; rarely, in safi^. /n (/Xr ) covert 
pf', in the shdter of ; tniely, in shelter froin. [Cil 



oovmast. 

ra«0Mftf^dbiAti«CkiaM^ €Mtri^0Piff limits 

cover, in shelter ; t in concealment, under a dlc- 

S iae. Ukder f Mr) mteri if\ (//A and >5^.) tmder 
f shelter, authority, nir countenance ot; under 
Ihe veil or diipiie of ; f under com of (a letter). 

IJTS BAMMNre Bpvcgyt. saS [Hal betd kyai in40 cewtrt 
ay. €tmo Dtnir, Tr^ ijfoa Hm cuntr* (faa| kappit in 
coaart ft pai To Oia Itat or kk lyf. 1474 MovtoM Or 4 ^ 
Atek, Proaoi in AAlim.(i65a) t Bacon, om Raiaond, with 
otheni many moe Wrote under ooveir, and Ariitotle aleoe. 


hot the valyaant knysht . .apyed them, ts#! VnAtvMrmm. 
Pmr» ZrwAr aii.zi3 Neitlier ie there ansrthyog. .aoeloee under 
coverte. which ehall not . . be unoooered. igM de Stbjinmolo 
ft H. r*. xvii. 8 And under covert of thy winget defend me 
■ecretly. igSe Cooraa A ntw. Priv, M*tn€ (X850) 19S Under 
the Covert of that name you do. .aet forth your own error, 
f^i J. Bell Haddot^s Ahsw. Ospr. e If you have any de- 
light in hie felowahw, um the aame rather in coven . . at 
homa 1611 Bible xl. ei He lieth . , in the couert of the 
leede. 1841 Wilkins Mercury ii. (1707) xo Arguments . . 
when they steal into a Man's Assent unaer the Covert of a 
Parable, e 1650 Howrll Lett. (1899) 599 1 receiv'd )'our 
last under the covert of Sir John Sackvii. 1678 A. Lovbli. 
Pemtaindt Duties Cmv. 141 Ditches, Hedires, iietle Hillocks, 
and, .every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert, 
sdgy PoTTca Autio. Greece in. xx. (lyisi 153 Wails, .under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection, 
Drvdbn Vtre. irearg. vi. ir 7 hy Bees a quiet Station 6na, 
And lodj^e em under Covert of the Wind. Ecteg. 
vii. 19 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 1773 Han. 
MofiK Search f/apf, 1. 134 The Dame. . Dwells in the covert 
of yon green retreat. 1791 Cowpxa Iliadww. 305 He under 
covert fought of tlio broad shield. 186s Kawlixson Ahc. 
Men. I. vi. 389 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert. 

3 . A place which gives shelter to wild animals 
or game ; tsp, a thicket ; CovKR sh. 4. 

[1x99 Rot^ Chartamm ac Sex acres terrm in foresta 
nostra .. jiixU coopertum bosci.] 1494 Act zz Hen, P//, 
c, Z7 It is ordained, .that no Man. .drive them out of their 
Coverts. Z551 7 *. Wilson Legike 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein . . he may find game at pleasure. 1598 Drayton 
Legends 11 379 l.ike a Deere, .to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 141 p 10 Sportsmen 
who boast of killing the foxes which they lodge in the 
covert. zBoi Strott Sports 4 Past. 1. i a Wolves . . in- 
fested the woods and coveils. 9863 Fr. A. Kfmdlr Rtstd. 
Georgia zq The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert. Z87T R. Fi.i.is Catullus Ixiii. 7a Am I to. .Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? 

^g. 1641 Milton Prel Episc* (tB.sz' 88 Tradilton . . that 
wild, and overgrowno Covert of antiiruity. 1899 Ray 
Creation (17*4' 335 The hedgehog .. within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. 

1 4 . The technical term for a flock or * company * 
of coots. Obs, 

c X430 Lvdg. llore, Shepe^ 4* G, ^1823' 30 A couerte of cootes. 
1488 Pk. St. Albans F>dk, A Couert of cootes. [z8oz 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. 1. li. 33,] 

6. Orttilh, in pi. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g. tail-coi^erts^ xving<overts^ csp. the latter. 

Z774 CoLnsM. Sat. Hist. III. vii. xiii, The coverts of 
the wings are of a drep blackish green. 1797 Bkwick Brit, 
Birds 390 7 'he middle coverts deep blue, glossed with gre^ n 
and gold, zBag Watxrton tPand. .S'. Amer. 11. ii. 170 'I'he 
great coverts of the wine* are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
1834 R. MuniR Feathered Tnhrs Brit Jdes{\%\x) I, 8 TTie 
ear covert, .consists of certain frailiers that cover (he ex- 
ternal orpin of liearmg. *836 Toi>i> C>r/. Anat I. 351/c 
The feathers which lie imm^iatcly over the quill-fcathcrs 
are the 'greater coverts'. . 77 ie small feathers . . upon the 
liones of the antehrachium . . (he 'lesser coverts\ 1873 
'Stonehenge' Brit. Sports i. 1. iv. f 1. 73 7 'he wing, 
coverts are brownish, with the greater coverts white. 

te. Law In phr. Under » Covertuui? 9. 

1583 Homilies 11. Matrimony (1859) 508 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husbnnd. 1877 W. SiirR(.o(:k 
Answ. T. Danson 67 A Wife under covert is secured from 
all Arrests at Law. 17x0 Stkeib ft Addlson Tatlerldo. 
e6a P 4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contracted when she was a single Woman, 
b. transf. Authority, jurisdiction. 

1383-^7 Foxb a. M. (16B4) I 341/* Bishops and Priest* 
ought not to come under the covert and controLment of 
7 'emporal power. 

7. atlrih.. as (sense 3) eovert-hout^h^ -shooting^., 
*side\ covert ooat, a short light overcoat worn 
wliile shooting, ri ling, etc., and as a dust-coat ; 
hence ewert coatinj, material, usually waterproof, 
for such coats ; oovert-flsather a> Covert 5 ; 
t oovert-parent, parental authority or protection 
(after covert-baron). 

z8t8 L. Hunt Rimini 111. 960 The birds (hat shot the 
•covert boughs between. Mod. Advt. Waterproof Venetian 
•coven coats. 157s Turberv. Faulcmtrie Z90 Fasten a bell 
^on the two '‘couert feathers of your hawke* stearna t78« 
Eowardb in Phil. Trans. LI. 83* The , . covert feathers of 
the wings mid tail. 1887 fi. P. Brent in Tegecmcter 
Pigeons xxL 1x8671 17X Ihe whole of the letiaer covert 
feathers of the wing shoukiers. 9830 Fuller Pisgah iv. 
vi. I 6 Being grown Virgins of prety stature they were 
cloaely kept under •coveit-parent. i8te Seen Bk. or Sports 
34 The physical asprsn.* of •covert^shooti ng . , have changed 
very much. 1871 M Collins Mro, 4 Merck. 1 . s. 305 He 
mounts his hack, and is oflT to tbe ^covert-aide. 
tCOTert, V. Obs. [f. pred. ib.] irons. To 
put a covering over ; to cover, conceal. 

Pallad, on Hmb. 1. 147 In atra or other thynee To 
covert here is holrom hiuihondynge. IbM. 1. 385 7 til* is 
huibondrie To covert hem with sumwbat vrhille tnay drie. 


lior 

Ofnr«vt-M'vrae«. («^.) Abm/oov^litefite, 
-baara. [a. AF. oouvorU Hroom, brig, oemiitt 
do barmn covered by a ftnsbaitd.} , 

A. lujf.^Covma. 4. 

isw Act 4 tfem. 1 4 Weaien Oovertebaron ss- 

ce^ tte] CecKmiAiM, Comn-kairren^ « iwnted wotean. 
lyM Blackstome Cosssm. 1 . 440 The woman . . it therefbrtt 
called in our Uw-freoch a /m»<o»ert. Joesnina wro co- 
opertai is said to be covert -iarost, or under the jpeoteotioa 
ao^nnueace of her busbrnid, Her barony or lord. 

B. sb, (Chiefly in phme under covori-baroH.) 
The condition of a fimo eotfcrt or married woman. 

tgSi B. Ricme FarevoeU H J b, She beyag under oooert 
baroe, yoUr Obligation is unpleadable. ifiaa FuUEa 
Ch. Hist. tit. vi. I #7 No woman under Cortart-mrou was 
lyable to pay it. t8^ Crowns Country WU 1 v. 68 Say you 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn. 

t D. Said (humorously) of the position of a 
man led man : cf. next. Obs, 

1661 Florio Montaigne 11 xvii. itdsel 3!^ To put himaelfe 
under covert-baron, he tooke him a wile from out that 

} )lace. 1638 Dromk Autip. 11. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes 
insband, who is hot a Squire, And under covert-barne? 
1684 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 703 Impatient Grizel Has drubb'd 
her Husband . . And brought him under Covert-Baron. 

1 00 T 6 rt‘f( 8 mB. Obs. rare^K [Humorously 
farmed on analogy of prec.] Under c.: tof a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife. 

1681 Drydbn Sp, Friar tv. i, Instead of her being under 
covert-baron, to he under covert-feme myself. 
Cch'Ve'rtioal, a. Geom. [Co- 3 4VK&TiOAL.] 
Having common vertices. 
tCO'Tdrtil. Obs, rare. [a. OF. couvertil 
(Godef.), dim. of couvert^ in same sense ] The lid 
(of a cup) ;»CovRBCLE sh. i. 

1483 Bure IVille ^Camden) 25 My lowe chased pece of 
silvir . . with owtyii any couertil, myn ij stondyng pecys 
of silvir chasid with a couertil to oon of hem. 

Oovertlne, obs. f. Curtaiw. 

CoveirtleBB, [f* Covkrt sb. 4 -less.] 
Without a covert or (tf£r.) covering. 

s6oo Hakluyt I'oy. III. 674 (R.) Our couertleaae boate . . 
was soiiietinies ready to ainke. 

Covertly tk^-vaitli), ash. [f. Covkrt a. + 
-LT In a covert manner, 
fl. In ft close covered manner; closely. 

1430 in 'furntr Doin. Arehit, III. 39 So coucrtly euery 
thynge wa* couered. ^9470 Henry ivnltace 11. B77 Rycht 
coucrtly thni kepe him in that caiflT. 9385 Q. Eli*, in Four 
C. Eng. Lett, ag That xirince* cause* he vailed so cou verity 
that no intelligence may bewra>e them. 

2. In a concealed manner ; secretly, privately, 
CX400 Rom. Rose 61x3 He his lyf ied covertly In Oile and 
in Ipocri-sie. 1430 Lvix:. Chron. Troy iii. xxv, The (other 
eye can laugh coucrtly. czgjo Lu. Bekneks Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. 1 1814) 178 Coinmaunding them al to ho . , in . . a ccr> 
tayn place, as coiieitly as they myght, wytbuut any iioyse. 
1853 H. CoOAN ti. Pinto's ’/'rar. xxvi. 97 Getting informa- 
tion veiy covertly. 1789 H. Wali'OLE Remin. ii. 16 I'o 
make his addrcs*«e* to her not covertly. Z874 Motley Bar- 
neveld 11 . xxii. 430 Intimations were covertly made to him. 

3 . In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed; indirectly, by implication, 
1:9400 Rom. Rose xg Wightes Tlial dremen . , Ful many 
(hinges covertly That fallen after al oiienly, C1490 Merlin 
xix. 305 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus coutrily speke. 
9588 W. Werrk Eng. Poctrte{Kr\s.) ssyirgill hath a gallant 
report of Augustus couertly compr^'sed in the (list A* 3 ogue. 
s6^ T. Durnet Th. Earth iv. rv. 958 lljerc are, covertly or 
expresly .. glance* upon the Millennium, Haiib* 

Antiq. Ckr. Ck. v. x^a He treat* of them, although covertly 
and in an indirect manner. i8a4 Mackintosh Icon Bast- 
/iXr^ WV*. 1846 I. 5X3 In these two letters, — more covertly 
in the first, more openly in the second,— Gaudeii apprises 
Ixird Clarendon, that [etc J. 

COTertnesS (kv-voitnus). ff. as prec. -f -NE88.] 
The quality or state of bring covert ; seci’ccy. 

Z586 A. Day Enq. Secretary u. 1x635) X03 In respect of the 
coveitne'.se. safety and assurance in him reposed. 1730 -6 
in Bailey ifolio'. Covertness. hiddenne.ss. 17^ in Johnson ; 
and in later Diets. 

Coverture tktrvpitiui). Forms : 3 kuuertur, 

4 oouertor, 4-6 cou-, oovartour(e, 4-7 oouar- 
ture, 5 oonertowre, (6 oouverture, .Sr. oovera- 
tour\ 8 covarture, 3- coverture, [a. OF. 
covetiure (lath c. ; now couveriure) — Pr. and Sp. 
coberturax^h. t>pe *c0operiura. f. ppl. stem of 
cooperJro to Cover : see -L'RE. Early instances in 
-*</•, -cur were prob. a. OF. covertor, rouvre- 
lolrz^t,. coopertorium covering; but on the mu- 
tcscence of final ~e tliese tensed to be distinguish- 
able from the ifrord in dure.} 

1 . Anything used to cover. Formerly used of the 
cover or lid of a cup or dish ; the cover of a 
book; the cover of a letter; now only in the 
geneml and usually collective sense of * covering \ 
c 1450 Bk. Curtsaye 754 in Babees Bk. (1868* 334 Wo so 
euer lie takes )Nit mete to here, Schalla not so hardy hu 
coiMVtoere rere. IhuL 791 The keruer. .Viikouers (w cup 
.. Into he couertoure wyn he powres owt 1480-70 Bk, 
Qsdntessetece 5 Seele he vensel with his cooettour. 1909 
BARCr.AY Skyp of Folys (1570) 1 Full goodly bounds in 

E leosant coverture. 1540 Morvsine Five*’ introd. Wyod. 

I v b, 77 ie bodye . . is nothing eU but a coverture and a 
thing bound to serve the soule. xgSy Fi-eming Contn, 
HoUnched 111 . 1374/1 For such letters as came vnto me . . 
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% A Fjmleommi xxxvl 140 This Tghiys te»*te 

liakefl without any Ooverture or BalUderi. UNto Rawlim- 
■ON HerodMue ut. Ixxxil^ IV. 454 The douches . ^ jdaintily 
idedeed oui with their rkh dovertuvta. 1873 Beownino 
Rod €oH. HtMp h8i Herbal aod ftomi ueveitiiie 
Voa Rpuistsiied ehuhl 

fg. tS 8 l Shaks. 3 Hen. y/t IV. B. *3 1 « Nxghit Ceneituro 
..wee flHiy suipriw and take him at oar pleuMitw. iftis 
BAMcaTEXi Ha stumbled houisi, In the darke 

oouertura of shady nigRL 
tb. In cettorimie t covered. Obi. 
wm Primer Hen- Vtll. Medim. Keep our eyes la cover- 
ture Fromali evil and vaiii pleasure. 

1 2. A bed-cover, coverlet, or qcdlt. Ohs. 

(App. the earliest seiiiie In £ng 4 

asam^ Ancr. R, at4 Schuleu boon of wurmes hts kurtel 
and his kuuertur. 09300 AT. P/om 7x6 He tip in bure. 
Under coverture, r 1340 Caw. 8 Cr. A'nt- 855 Couerlores 
(a 1 curious, with ernniveh panes,'* ij40 H amsols Pr. Conte. 
6(;55 pi coveitoure on pa sene Salle be vermyn fuUe fdle and 
kcnc. a 1430 /Cnt. de la Tour (1868) tio The childe deyda 
hi cause . , the childe was ouer charged with couettuve. 
r 9477 ('axton yoeoH 66 To lye on the bedda of trlbnla 4 on 
under the coneitour of right mortal distressa. Eshi ***’ 
Gold, Leg. ia6/r A moche riche couertour fi>r hyv Mdda. 
1539 Inventories 45 Gam.) Four coveretouris of grena 
taftatii* stikkit. vSyj tr. Cieee ITAtmoy'i Trav. 45 
The Beds are without Curtains, the Covertures of Cotton. 

1 3. Covering for the body, clothing ; a garment 
Also of a horse : Housings, tmpi^iAgs, catutrison. 

C 9300 Thrush 4 Hight. 919 in Hasl. E. P. P. I. 95 
Hoe fedde a crupel in hire boure, Ami hcledehirM with cover- 
tour, c X340 Gaut. 4 Gr. Knt. 60a pe cropi^re, ft pe couertor, 
acorded wyth f»e arsounex. czsm Mavndev. (1839) 

>41, 4 greta Destreres. .Covered with nche Covertoures. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 15a Vestementes and couertoura neoes- 
sarye vnto hys body. 95SS ICdrn Decades ao 8 The men go 
viterly naked without aey. couerture at al. 1809 Camden 
Rem. (16371193 Other thinke that hrastssUnnes. .was mans 
first coverture, xfiay Lisander* Cat. X. a to Without any 
amrison or other coverture but his saddle. 

4. An overhend covering; fa roof, a canopy; 
the tilt of a waggon. Now rare. 

9380 WvcLir Ex. xxxvi. 19 He made the couertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers, c 1430 Lyug. Bochae 1* 
xviii. (1534) 34 a, 7 'he sterred heaueii is thy couerture. 
xgja-s Act 34 Hen, Fill, c, 10 Decay of the couertures of 
thatched houses. 9838 Lirncow 7 'rav. ix. (968a) 584 The 
admirable Fishpond.* of Lucullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty eiuht natural Pillers of siony Earth). 
x8s8 Mrs. Brownino A nr. Leigh jii. 1094 Through the 
wagon’s coverture. 

o. Protective covering; shelter; refuge. Also^%. 
C1430 MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 151 (lialliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of irowihe and of connyng. 1838 Asr. 
Parker Ft. cxl, My closely couerture. 9x79 SreNRER Skepk. 
Cal. July 36 Agaynst his crueU scortching hcate, Where 
hast thou couerture t 1639 Lithcow TroT.ii. (1683)50 To 
seek tlie coverture of some Rock. 1863 Manley Grotiue* 
L<nv C, IFarres 6ug That he would a.*sist those mtiwrahlB 
Wretches, and lake them into Coverture. 1837 M. J. Chat* 
MAN in Blacfnv. Piag XLU. 550 By Him, whose baiioer is 
our coverture. 

0 Concealing covering ; disgnlsf*, veil. Alsoy^. 
c 1374 CiiAi'CER Boeth. V. iii. 150 pilke notificaciount pat 
ben ynidd vndir pe couertours of suf>e. c 9400 Rom, Roee xs68 
Ryght as a myrrour openly Shewiih alle tiling that stonaiih 
therby. . Withouten ony coverture. 9594 Carew Huartda 
Exam. Wits xtii. (1596) bo* The wiles which come vailed 
with ante couerture. 1999 Marston Sco. Villanie l ii, 7 'o 
make leliuua but a couerture, I'o shade raiick filth. 1(605 
W. B. True Si hoot War 7 7 '*he specious Mantle, and 
couerture of Religion, a 1677 Barrow Strm. 1x683) II. xix. 
373 Shrowded under the coverture cf other Persona and 
Names. 1^ Bokkr Anne Boleyn \. vi, 1*11 hide thy name 
Under the coverture of even lines. 

7. fig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, covert 
conduct. 

9393 Gower Con/. 111 . 336 Tliey, .faile of that theyseche 
By coverture and sle.ght of vpcclie, 9:1400 Beryn 1x47 
Kepte well hir purpor« vndir coverture. Xtts Spenber M. 
Hubbard 683 Thamghly arm'd against such coverture. 
yB.Jig. a. A pretext, pielcnce; b. a justifica- 
tion, a defence of conduct. Obs, 
c 1440 Generyd^s 4596 I'o sle hym vterly, With fals treaono 
viider a coverture, c 1477 Caxton Josoh 95 b, He folowed 
Medea under the couerture of will to go . , to the temple. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par.., Matt. 1 aa Under this iin- 
honest couerture. 1583 Ooldinc Calvin on Deni. cxvi. 7x0 
Nay not then, when wee hauc just cause and couerture. 

9 . Law. The condition or position of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law under 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 
in phr. Under coverture (/xf. and 
9548-3 Act 34-5 Hen. FI//, c. aa The freholde of his wife, 
during the couerture between them. 9587 Golding De 
Momay xvi. (1617^ 385 If the Soule had Iield her selfe in 
awe, and onder conertiire. 164a Fbrkims Prof Bk. L | ao 
10 1'his grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover- 
ture, 170B J. Cuamberlavne St, Gt. Brit. 1. iii. v. 19743) 
179 If a freeman marry a bondwoman, she is also free 
during the coverture. 1897 W. Ski.wvn Anw Hiti Prius 
(cd. 4) II. 698 B. aiterw'ards died under coverture, no entry 
having been made on her behalf to avoid the (tne. 1888 
Miss Braudon Dead Sea Fr. 11 . vii, His accomplish^ 
wife could scarcely he subjected to . . imprisonment . .while 
sheltered by the mgis of her coverture. 

b. humorously said of a married man. 

9838 Dickens Bos. Watkine Tottle, 1 pleaded my 
coverture, being a marrird man. 



COVS88. 


• 

10 . Omiih, » Covkbt 5. rar$» [F. €^mf€rturts.'] 

1861 Hulme (r. Moqmn^Tandtm if. ill. an The freat wing: 
and tail fexithera. .and the covertures which protect the base 
of the latter. 

Covert>way ; sec Coviet o. 1 b. 

Covets (kdn'vtoX slang or vulgar, [f. Cove 
+ -Kas.] A female * cove *. 

1789 G. PAaKBR Painitr 144 He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 Londm Gnidt eatf He was 
sweet, n >t to say nutty, upon the covess. 1807 Lytton 
Pelham III. 999 Ah Bess my covess. 

Covet (k^'vet^, ti. Forms: 3 ooueiton» 3-6 
oouelte, -oyto, 4 ooveits, 4 >6 -eyte, (5 koueyto, 
ooweyt, ouwet), 4 ooiuute» oovayte, 4-5 oo« 
vaite, (oou3tto, 6 oovetto, ooouet, oouveyte, 
oovate, Sc, 00 wait \ 5-7 oouet(e» 6- oovet. [a. 
OF. cuvet tier, coveiter (in I3thc. cotmter, mod.F. 
cmvoiter') » Pr. coheitar, cubitar. It. cubiiare 
type *cupiditdre, f. cupidit&t-em eager desire, 
Cupidity, f. cuplfre to desire, covet ] 

1 . trans. To desire; esp, to desire eagerly, to 
wish fur, long for. a. with material obj. 

c sjas Coer de L. 4763 Ibouah thou cold covej'te. a 1340 
Hampoi.b Psalter L 1 He is blisful tu whaim all thynce 
comes l»at he couaites. 1:1490 Prmtp, Parv. 96 (MS. K) 
Coweytyn, cupio, opio. 1634 Sis T. HRsaasT Trav, 98 
BoycB coe up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
those that covet it. 1730 Asbuthnot KmUs 0/ Diet 306 
They covet subacid Liquors, and abhor fat and oily things. 
a i8m Prako Poems ti864) I. 965 Fame shall twine for me 
in auer days A wreath 1 covet not. s88a Ruskin Muuera 
P. frSBo) 95 We are. .apt to suppose that whatever is widely 
coveted .. must be included in our defiattion of wealth. 
Proverb. Jll covet all lose, 
ta97 R. Gi.ouc. (1794) 306 Wo so coueyteh a 1 , al leseh 
ywys. igas Ld. Brrnkrb Froiss. II. xxxvi. 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth. itfa J. Hrywood Prmf. 4 Plpifcr. 
(1867) 141 All couet, all loose : this comth oft in vre. Rut 
nought haue, nought loose : this is euer sure. 1678 B. R. 
Letter Pop, Friends 3 All Covet, all Loose, 
b. with iiiimatcrittl obj. 

41340 HAMroLE Psalter V, n pe prophet couaUis nocht 
l>aire dampnacioiin. 1483 Caxion G. de la Tour ] ij, She 
euer couey ted the pees and loue of her lord. 1548 in Strype 
Eccl. Mt'fH. 11 . App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things tne 
elory of God. s6ii Biblr i Cor. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
best gifts. 1718 Freethinker No. 57. is If, you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Self. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles vt. xvii, The bhss on earth 
he covets most. 

0. with inf. or inf. phrase. 

e S3BS E. E. A lilt, P. B. 10^4 To be cou)>e In bis courte 
jhou coueytes henne. cr^/^Gesta Pout. xliv. 1741 Harl. MS.) 
j'he holy trenite, that c<»veytithe a man to be couplid to him 
by penaunce. CS440 Vork MyU. xxiii. 13 Lnnge haue ae 
cove>te for to kenne My faair.^ 1545 Ascham Toxopk. 
(Arb.) 109 Those be wiser men which couete to shoote wyde. 
1653 Walton Angler To which place [the Sea] they 
[Salmonl covet to swim, by the Instinct of nature. 176a M iss 
Burnky C'i’c/V/Vi ^16891 1 . 9 Her mind, coveted to regain its 
Rereiiity. S860/./Y. Churchman VI. 169/1 Many a person 
. . has coveted to imitate the example. 

d. absol, 

C1340 Cursor M. 94639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couette was me 
na bote 

e. fg. Said of things. 

e 1490 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 979 Sene it is in aid sawe, 
pat kynde coueyts ay his lawe 1577 B. Goot.e HereshacFs 
Hush. I. (1586) Tib, Two sortes of Pease, the one sort 
coveteth to climne aloft, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
1778 W. Prick Min. Cornub. 97 A coarse ^arlc, which is 
the most impure, and covets no iiarticular form. 

1 2 . To desire with concupiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Obs. (or merged in 3). 

a xaag Ancr. F, 6 a Cuueiten mon, of$er hahen wille uorte 
beon iwilned of mon : bo beo 9 heaned sunne. 

Chaucrh Pars.^ f. f 969 Concupiscence . . maketh hym 
coueite by coueitise of flessMy synne by sichte of hise eyen. 
rtaoo Desfr. Irov 13820 pi hegh lust, put pou couctus 
vnkyndly to couple with me. 1^3 Caxton G.tie la Tour 
C V b, Sychem . . sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
1577 H. Gooctt Heresbach's llnsb. 111. (15861 138 b, The 
Rammes. .rather covet the oldc Ewes, then the young, 
f b. To desire to eat ; to hanker after food. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert 7V<i 7'. 10 These barbarous Angiqui 
covet their friends, whom they unbowell with a greedy 
delight. 

3 . To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to another). (The ordinary sense. 1 
a 1300 Little Cato xxvii, Olicr mennes ping with wronqe 
Coucyte hit noujt in herte. a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter ix.14 
put thynge par pai wicketlly couaited. Chaucer 

/*<irr. T. F 670 Couritise is for to coueite Rwiche thynges as 
thou hast nat. .with-out rightful nede. 1477 Earl Rivers 
iCaxtoni Dictes 37 To coueyte that that he may not haue. 
x6ii Bibi e Ex. xx. 17 7 'hou shalt not couet thy neighliours 
house, thou shnit not couet thy neighbours wile . . nor any 
thing that is thy nrighlionrs. >784 Cowper Task^ v. 977 
InduHtry in some To improve and cuUivnte their just de- 
mesne Made others covet what they saw so fair. S83B 
Austin Juristic, (1870) 1 . xxi. 450 If I wish for a watch 
hanging in a watchmaker's window . . I am guilty of coveting 
my neighbour's goods (provided that the wish recur fre- 
quently . 

b. absol. 

1381 Wyclip Pom. vli. 7 Thou schalt not coueite. 1440 
Vorh Afysf. XX. 190 I'he x^’ fcomaundmenlj biddii no)t 
coveyte. 161 1 Bible Prov, xxi. 96 Hee coueteth greedily 
all the day long. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 779 The garden. . 
needs no fence, For there is none to covet, all are tulL 
O. with inf. Obs. or arch, 
e 1400 Maunokv. (Roxb.) vi. 19 He, .was puysound thurgh 


1108 

ano^ Ht eooeited to be aowdan. i8|8CovaEDAi.B Mlcak 
iL 8 Wben they covet to haue ioode, they take U by violence. 
s8oi R. JoHMMW Kiagd. aCommw. (x6mi tj Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, ana coveting to sur- 
passa him. 

1 4 . infr, a. To lust. Obs, 

sjSa WveuF Gesl. v. 17 The fleisch coueitltb [Vulf. earn 
empiseii] ajen the spiriv^oibli the spirit a^ens the flcisch. 
e 1388 CHAuesa Pars, T, P 385 The Aessh coueitcih agayn 
the smrit. 

to To have inordinate or culpable desire 
foTt after, Obs, 

siog Hawes Past. Pleas, xvt. lx, To coveyte for It [golde 
or sylverldoth aryse Onely engendered upon the melanraoly. 
1991 Skaes. X Men. K/, v. iv. 149 He rather kcepe That 
which 1 haue, than couecini^^ for more De cast from possibi- 
lity of all. t6ts Bible I 'lim.yi. 10 Money, .which while 
some coueted alter, they haue erred from the faith. 

i 0. To have an inclination or drawing to. Obs, 
t9ao Whitinton Pulg. (1597) 6b, A fysshe in spaw[n]ynge 
tynie wyl coueyte to the calme water. 

Covet, var. of CoviD. 

Covatabla (kw^t&b'l), a. [f. Covpt-f-ablk. 
Cf. F. convoitaJbU (Oresme 14th c.^ ] To be coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable, 
r i34oHAMPOLB/*r'w 7 >. (1866)3 Delitahill and couayta- 
bill es pe name of Ihesu. C1477 Caxton Jason 59 b, 
I'he most fayr. and the most couoy table of the foure. xoix 
Cott.r., CoMVoitable, Couetable, fit to be coueted, or lusted 
after t8a4 Dibdim Lib. Comp. 616 Mr. Drury's copy con- 
tinues to beainost covetablegcm. x86a Rv&KiH A lutufra P. 
(1880)30 The position, .would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Covatad (kn votod),///. a. [f. as prec. -r-Ko.J 
Greatly desired or wishra for. 

X879 Jevonb A/<i»rF(i878)4 The odd property which its 
advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. xSpt 
Law Times XCll. 135, x Tlie status, .is no lunger a coveted 
honour. 

Covatar (Icwctaj). Also 4 oou^tour, -eyter, 
6 oovoiter. [f. Covet v, + -our, -br* 3 : cf. F. con- 
voiteur.l One who covets or is given to coveting. 

c X374 Chauceb Compl. Afars 969 I'he couetour that was 
so nyce. X3iBa Wycup i Cor. x. 6 We ben not coueyterisof 
yuelit *S 54 Philpot Exam. 4 ^rit. (Parker Soc.) 396 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies. X73X Medley 
Kolben's Cape G. Mope 11 . 979 Ol these flowers the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape are great coveters. 1890 Tail's 
Mag. 39 X The coveters of his tenement. 

Coveting (kn vetin^, vbl sb, [f. CoVBT + 
-INO 1.1 The action of the vb. Covet. 
c X3X9 Shobkham 99 Let ounde and wrethe and coveytynge. 
x38s W yclif Pom. vi. 19 Kegne not synne in ;oure duedly 
L^y. that ^e obeische to his coucitinuis. c X400 M aundev. 
(1839) xiv. 1S9 That dyamand schold be juven fn ly, with 
outen coveytynge. t6ix Shaks Lymb, ii. v. 95 Ambitions, 
Couetings. change of Pndes, Disdaine. a 1665 J. (!oodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 996 'i'he xealous desires or 
covetings of men after spiritual things. 1877 Mrs. Gi.iphant 
Aledeers Flor, xi. 960 A couniry so rich and splendid could 
Rcarcely fail to awaken c<>vetings. xBBy Ruskin in Pall 
MallG, 15 Nov. 3/1 Nothing made Carlyle more contemp- 
tuous than this coveting of ' happiness '. 

Co*VOtiuff, ppl, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2,] That 
covets. 

1^ Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 153I^ 987 A couetyng desyre 
to fulfyll (he commaundenienies of God. 17x1 Shaftesb. 
Charac. 11. ii. (17371 11 . 155 A Coveting or Avaritious 
Temper. ^ 

ilciice Go*v«tl&gl7 

sjSa Wyci if X Tkess, ii. 8 We desyringe 30U coneityngly 
. . with greet loue, wolden bitake to 30U . . the gospel ot God. 
x^ fi. JoNsoN Cynthia's Kev v. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 97/9 
Phanta^te. Most covetingly ready, Amorphus. 
tCovetue. obs. or arch, korms; 3-5 co- 
uoy tise, 3-7 (9) 00U-, oovetise, 3 6 -yae, (4 
00U-, oovatia(e, -aittlyse, -aittlse, -aitis, -aitei, 
-aytise, -aityse, -etla, -etteia, -ettiae, -elteiae), 
4-5 00U-, oovatyve, -aitiae, -etya, -eityso, 4-6 
•eitiBe ,(5 oou-, oovelteia, -tioe, oou-, oovj^ise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atyi, oowatioe), 5-7 oovetioe, (6 
couy tia,-ytea, -ltl8,-eytyae,-atyoe 6-7 oovetise. 
fa. OF. covcilise (in I3thc. covoilise, later convoi- 
tise), representing a L. type *cupidit ilia for *<«- 
piditia^ app. after the types *cupiditdre and ^cupi- 
ditosus of vb. and adj. : see Covet, CovEToua.] 

1 . Ardent, excessive, or inordinate desire ; lust. 
Const, of or inf. 

[xa9S Britton 1, v. $ xx Pur coveytise del esebete.] a 1300 
Cursor Al. 38697 (Cott. Galb 1) Ogams pnde praiur may 1 ibe, 
fastin for flesli couatysc. 1*1340 Ayeub. 137 Vor asemociie 
ase her is an holy prede : alzuo ' cr is an holy couey tise and 
an holye enuye. 138a Wyclif Dan, xiii. 7 Thci brennyden 
in the couei.i^e of hir [Susannel c X3B6 Chaucer Pars. T, 
F 779 The coueyitse of eyen folwich the coueytive of the 
herte, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) ^1842 [Generidesl than on 
al wise To Just had grete couetfse. 1908 Fisher Wks. 
(1^61 963 No couetyse of ryches shall than greue the body. 
xm Maflet Gr. fiorest 10 The other, .pursueth after tlie 
slear | slayer] with incrediole care and couetUe to reuenge. 
[1847 Blackio, A fag. LXl. 630 Sbakspeare . . was more act- 
uated by poetical precept and impulse than by any sensual 
covetise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy ] 
b. (with //.) An inordinate desire, a lust. 
e 134a Ayenb, 195 Temperance dret alle he couaytises of 
he wordle. i3|88 Wyclif Eccirn. xviii. 30 Go tnou not 
aftir thi coueitises [1389 lustis]. 1934 Whitinton Tulfyes 
OjgSces 1. 11540' 91 la suche lyberalyte there U moste com* 
menly annexed a covetyse to robbe and reve by injurye. 

2 . Spec, Inordinate or excessive desire for the ac- 
quisition and poskession of wealth, etc. ; esp. of 


covsTovsmss. 

possessing what belongs to Another ; 

jrB88 a. 

saoy R. Gtotic (1704)46 pat for cooetbe art ycomc soferfro 
he Est, I'o wilne oure lutel god. a imm Cursor Ad, 07194 
(Cott Quar pouert or anl couaittioe didnim to hat sfn to rise. 
a xAoo Pettg, Pmesfr, Tkomtou MS. (1667) ox The fyfte 
dedly syne es couetyse and bat es ane vnmesuraoill lufle to 
’ baFe erthely gndes, c xepioRomu Pose aoj Co^eitise isevero 
wode, 'I'o gnpen other folkis gode. MS/eg Fuhem Fun, 
Serm, Ctess PickmoMd\l\iuu (1876) 091 Auaryce and eoue- 
tyse she moost hated. iMa Coowlcy Epjgr, 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce. tSig T. Adams Btaeke 
Devill 57 Pride must be turned to humility, covetioe to 
charity. 1640 Jbh. Tayloe Epise. 1x617) 355 A Clergy maa 
must not be covetous, much lesse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure, a 169a Brohb Dautoitelle 1. i. Wks. 1873 
I. xBx Your sinfull Covetise. 

1 By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for Covetous. 

1477 Norton Ord. Akh. i. In Ashm. (16^9) 17 With pro- 
mise they please the Covetise . .The Covetise is brought to 
threed bare clothes. 

t Covetivenesi. Fhrenol, Obs. [Sce-IVE.] 

-« AcquisiTivENhSa. 

X819 SruRZHEiM Physiogn, Syst, Pref. xo, 1 know that 
covens eness is a pleonasm, but this fault is observed in 
many other words... 1 have added iveness solely for the 
sake of uniformity. x8ax Few Monthly Mag. 11 . 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. iBsy 
Hone Eve^y.day Bk. II. 1193 Were these *su^u' looks 
occasioned by ' covetiveneu or * self-love?’ 

CovetoiUi (kff'vetcs), a. Forms : 4 oou-, oot- 
eituB, -aitua, -eytou8, -aytoua, -otua, -aitoua, 
4-5 COU-, ooveitoua, -atua, 4- 6 -etoiia(e, 5 oou-, 
ooveitoas, -etowa(e, -ottua. oowatouaa, 6 cove- 
tuoua, -teoua, 4- oovetous. fa. OF. covettus, -os 
(in 1 3th c. covoitcus, later convoiteux ) « Pr. cobeitos^ 
cubitos :—Ij. *cupidit-dsus, f. cupidilas (cf. calami- 
tbsHs from calamit&s ') : see Cupidity and -oua.] 

1 . Having an aident or excessive desire of (or 
t/br) any tiling ; eagerly desirous to do, have, or be, 

axya/oCursor Al, 95808 (Cott.) pou man hou has ben to 
couetus, Abf ite werlds wining fuus. a X300 hloris 4 Dl. 367 
Whanne hu lest Itiin he cupe iseo. .He wile be wel coveitua. 
>393 Gowkr Con/. 111 . iBo Of gold to ben to covetous. 
rx4So Aferlin 654 Desirous to luste and covetouse to do 
cinualric. X909 Shake Men. V. iv. iii. 34 By loue, 1 am 
not couetous for Gold. i6oa Marbton Ant. 4 Mel. 1. Wks. 
1856 1 14 How covetous thou art of noveltich I 1633 J. 
Done Mtst. S.pinagtnt 140 How he might be made covet- 
ous to heare many things. 1699 Ld. Reav in Pepyd 
Diary VL 191 The acquaintance of this man, of which 1 
am very co\'eious. 17^ Cowi>ek Table Talk 75 Covetous 
only of a virtuous praise. X848 Macaulay Mtst. Eng. II. 
189 As covetous of power and as impatient of reairamt as 
any of the Stuarts. 

D. Of actions ; Eager. 

x69a Wharton tr. Rothman's Chirom. Wki. (1683' 557 A 
more Covetous and diligent search. 

2 . Culpably or inordinately desirous of gaining 
wealth or possessions ; esp. of that which belongs 
to another or to which one has no right ; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 23750 (Cott.) pe flexs esai to filthes fus, 
pe world nitliful and couatus. xyi/o Ayenb, 80 pe proude 
zekh ping worpR.sipuol. pe couaytous ping uremuoU 136a 
Wyclif i Tim. iii. 3 It bihoueih a hyschop for to be . . not 
Loucitous. c 1400 /ieryn 9945 The Steward is a couetouse 
man, that long haLh'desirid A knyff 1 have in kcpcing. 
1488 Caxton Chnsf. Goddes Chyld. 60 Ryches encreaseth 
auaryce in a couetous man. ,sS 5 s T. Wilhon Logike 11580) 
sab, The covetous man. .desir^ still to have, beyng never 


that is, Ravenous after what is anothers. 211679 Wood 
Life (1848) 1x3 A covetuous civilian and public notary. 
X683 tr. Erasmus' Aforlae Enc. 79 One is so couetous that 
lie iiues poor to dye rich. i86b Ruskin Afunera P, (1880) 
19 I'he stronger, shrewder, or more covetous men. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from cupidity or 
aval ice. 

>303 Gower Conf. III. 158 The covetouse flatery, Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Fabvan Lhron. vi. 
clxxxvii >89 Ottho, with this coueious promesre deceyued, 
etc. XB7X R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 146 'They. .Fear no covet- 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. 

Ii By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for Covetise, covetousness. 

a Z300 Cursor M. 9 9147 G 5 tt.> pe couaitus, for-soth to tell, 
Has mani saule broght to hell. ^1400 Desir, Troy 1x759 
Till he cB^ht was in couciouse, & cumbrit hym seluen. 
14 ^ Past OH Lett, No. 582. II. 313 The unkyndnesae and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 11 . 
783 For a iger and not for covetous, the Piotector. .spoyled 
her of al that ever she had. 

CenretOUilj .kwaoslp, adv. ff. prec. 4 *LT' .] 
In a covetous manner; with cupidity. 

* 3 ®* Wyclif Esek. xxii. is Gredili. or eoneytously, thou 
falsly chalengidist thi nei^bours. iS^Covrrdai s Hedt. ii. 
9 Wo vnto him, that cduetously gaihereth euetl gotten 

e oodes in to his house. 1607 Shaks Timon iv. iii. 408 If 
e couetously reserue it, how shaU's get it? 1641 Hindb 
J, Bruea vii, 96 So earthly minded, and covetously aflected. 
S890. Pall Mall G. 18 Jan, e/3 To. .luten covetously to the 
musical whistle of the widgeon. 

, Oovtttowaesi (kwetMo^s). [f. as prec. 4 

I -RESa.] 

1 1. Strong or inor(3inate desire {ef). Obs, 

1486 Bk, Si, Albans D viij b. Who so for couetesnese of 
flieng loses the tynm cf his hawke mewyng, i860 Becon 
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CmUc^OMii) Tkm covvtoniiww of nofwr b tho 
root of lUl ovtL igM Oosomo P^indui^ («^)oo At loot 
tho eooouwBDwno of tbo ooyiw ouoreofiM huB* i^StoAitt, 
faJkm tv. U. 09 When Woiicometi itrioe to do Mcer then 
wcl, They do confound thtir eldU in oooocouiooMe. 

SL Inordiaate aod culpable deiiie of poeietsing 
that which belongato another or to whidh one haa 
no right. 

iSod-M Tinoalb Mmnk vfi. to Onto of tho herte of non 
proceodo . . tboeft. eovotoouenee, wickednos, sgu fionn 
/Vwof. AVfov /ma* ( Arb.) 34 Doclating tho couetoumee of. 
the Spofiiardei to be vneactable. cdst Hoeote Aev/o/A' 
L vL e6 Deiiro of Richee [U celled] CovetootnoiM : a name 
UMdolwayee in eigniAcation of blame. lOii Lams Arak 
Nti. 1 . S4 Caeting the eye* of covetouenem upon the whole 
of the prc^rty. 1079 M. Armold Mixed Em. 49 

We understand by Govetouaness the longing for other pe^ 
ple'egooda 

Otmy (hu vi), rd.i Forma : 5 oouo, ooueyei 
6-7 oovie, oooYie, (6 oooui), 7 oouvie, oorye, 
5-8 oovy, 5- ooToy. [ME-, ad. OF. ewie^ mod.F. 
ctmvU brood « It. ccvaia .'-.Rom. type lit. 

a batching, f. L. atddre, It. rovare, F. comter to ait, 
incubate, hatch ] 

1 . A brood or hatch of partridges ; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of gromse, ptarmigan, etc.') 

c X440 Promp, Pnrv^ 06/a Covey of pertrychya (H. P. 
coue, or couy). i486 Bk, St, Alotini B iij b, L^t yowre 
ajMnyellia fynde a Couy of partrichya igSa Stanyhurst 
Mmit 111. (Arb.) 77 Thia cooui rauenouaeTof harpies].. 
They griote in tallants the meat 15^ ^ 

Hatchet h ij, There is not a better Spannicll in England to 
apring a couie. 1603 Holland Plutarch' e Mer, a 19 The 
partridges . . together with their coovie of young birds. 
1614 ir Adams Dextil'e Banquet X19 Sinne is., like the 
Partridges, which dye by Coueys. lyee Gay Poems U74S) 
I. 19 'Ine fluitering coveys from the stubble rise. 1700 
Pknnant Zool.f Partridffe(iZi2) 1 . 365 A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds. 1835 Sir T. Rose 
Nnrr. 2tui ix. 132 A covey of ptormigans. 1868 Dilki 
Greater Brit, 1 . 141 The sage-brush, .gave shelter to a few 
coveys of sage>hens. 

2 . and trans/. A family, party, or set (of 
peiaons or things). 

1500 Gkeenr /V. Bacon v. (i63o> 16 Here's.. a couie of 
CocKHCombes. a 1616 Heaum. & Fi.. BMer Bro. iv iv, 
Who are they in the corner T As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
1641 Sanderson Serut. (i68z) II. App. 9 There are so 
many Coviea of New Doctrines sprun;; up ever and anon, 
n 1601 Fuller IVorthiei 111. 124. 1 never aid spring such a 
Covye of Mathematicuuis all at once. i8a7 Dr Quincbv 
Murder Wks, IV. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted. 1859 ' 1 'hackeray Virgin, xxvii, A whole covey of 
trunks was ranged in one corner. 

t vOVey» Obs, [perh. derivative of Covi 
xAl in its OE. sense of *cloBet', etc.] A pantry. 

*593 A*r 7 « Mon, Ch. Durh, (Surtees) 6 B From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door. Ibid. 77 A little vault at 
the west end of the Prater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey. [1861 Our Englhk Horned The pantry, called 
* the covey,] 


by ancient housekeepers 1 


C0V6y (hJu’vi), sb,^ slang or vulgar, [f. Cove 
sb:^ + -Y ^.] Little ‘ cove *. (Used of an intimate 
or aasociate : cf. Chaffir.') 

i8ai P. Edam Life in Land, 987 The covey was no 
tcholard, as he asserted. 1838 Dickens O, 'Avist viii, 
* Hullo t my covey, what's the row?' i8tf Barham lugoi. 
Leg,, Hamilton Tiglte^ * What a rum old covey is Hairy- 
faced Dick I* 

tCo-voy, Obs. (Seequot.) 

a 1667 Skinner EtymoL^ Baton., Covey, vcl sweet Covey, 
pro Muscovy [si Er0diumm0schatum{UrM,.nik. Holland;], 
t Covey, sb,^ Obs. Perh. • CoNyaY, Coevoy 
( but of earlier date). 

c 13x5 Coer de L. 6367 A 1 that nyght, with fayr covey, 
They^rede forth by the w^. 

t CO'Vey, V. Obs. To hatch : see Couvet. 
Co-vibrate : see Co- pref. i. 
t Oovid (kvvid). An^o-Ind, Obs, Also 7-8 
covet, 7 (ooveld ?mispiint for ooveed), B oovlt. 
[ad. Pg. ewado^ Flemish ell, cubit.] A lineal 
measure formerly used in Imlia : its length vaiied, 
at different places and times, from 36 to 14 inches. 

1683 Plot In Phil, Trans, XV. 1052 A China Covet d.e. 
a piece 93 inches and H longi being worth Bo Tale. i 6|3 
FnvBR Acc. E. India 4- Pers, 906 (V.) Measures of Surat 
are only two; the Lesser and the Greater Covcld . 
the latter of 36 inrhea Englisii. lyao in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras in Ouisn Time xwj) II. 3301^.1 Four large pilUrs, 
each to be six covids high, and six covids (^stance one from 
the other. 17x7 A. Hamilton Neto Acc, E. Ind, xxix. 3M 
He wants so many Covets of Ground to dig in. i8oa Caft. 
Elmore in Naval Chron, Vlll. 383 CoWds, of fourteen 
and a half inches long 

Covie, obs. f. Covet. 


Co- villager : see Co- pref. 5 b. 

Covin (krvin), sh. Forms : 4 6 oou-, oovyne, 
4-9 00U-, oovlne, oovin, 4-7 oou-, oovyn, (4-5 
00U-, koueyne, 5 oouuyne ; 5 ^. oowyn(e, oov- 
yng), 6 oovene, 6-7 oovan ; also in Sc. 5 oon- 
wyii(a, 6 oouvine, -uene, 6-7 oonuyne, oon- 
ueeue. [a. OF. covin, couvin, envin masc., more 
usually covine, couvine, -yne, covaine, co$evaine, 
sometimes eonvine, -vigne fern. :~latc L. convenium 
(ill Du Cange, of date 1 a 1 8, Mn eodem paoto ct 
convenio*), and its pi. convenin, or fern. sb. of 
tame form ; f, convena one who comes together 


with othen, t oomot^ to oeme together^ Coir- 

VKKl.} 

fl, A number of pemona conMenite togetberi % 
confedera^, company, band. Oh. 

» R. wewitt CAfWs. U8to) 3oa pe etfo 1 
me, A tallaijft 


CQQiyB,.Badaiiaah aonoa, i tsU^R bMty of 
r X374 CHAucaa Baetk. 1. iv. ti, 1 sa ^ folonos 
of wikked Bsen aboundan ia lob and m gladnas. 


rtgia 1 

Sir 

Couya, 

couinai of mkked men aboundan ia lola and ia gladnas. 
S 4 «S Kqcclevb r# Sir % OldeaelU at Fro crlstan fi>lk to 
h^henly couyna. igig Douglas Mmit vil aU. R9 A 
thousand men ha )«d of hh coovlaa From Coniia iha dtia 
AgyUna. 

1 2 . Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with unfavourable connotation. Oh. 

1489 Caxtoh Faytee f/ A . 11. xxxrii. 138 They musta 
kepe wel that theyre couyne and antrepiise ba not accused 
nor knowen. 1513 Douolar eKneis vti. v. t 68 For tha 
maist of our conuene and band To me sal bo to tulcho 
jour kmgis hand. Ibid. viii. 1 . 9 All Latium assembr.t, 
•one imntrovit Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. Ihld, 
XII. ill lox This convyne and trety. Cooper 

TIusaurus, Coiiio .Covine or confederacie in doing of any 
thing. (s8r8 Scott F. Af, Perth xxvl, Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance with the Highland clans.] 

t b. A * combination ' or union (not known to 
the law). Obs, 


■W. 


A el ^^Rdw. til, c. 9jrotes alliances R covlgnes 


des Maceons ft Carpenters . & sermentx entre eux faites 
ou affaires, soient desore anientix ft anullet de tout.] 1764 
Burn Poor Laws xi All alliances and covins of masons and 
carpenters, .shall be void. 

8. A privy agreement between two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

1373 Barrour Bruce iv. xti, I wat nocht. quham with 
he maid the cqwyne. 2303 Gower Cotf. III. 139 The 
treson of Cateline . . and the covine Of hem that were of 
his assent. XS3X Dial Laxvs Eng. xxvi, By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1394 West and 
Pt. Symbol., Chaneerte I ^ If thone make a false plea of 
covin betweene him and the defendant. s 6 o 7 COWEL /N- 
terpr,. Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of another. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest {cH, s) 11 . 419 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man. 

4 . Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another ; fraud, deceit, treacnery. arch. 

>375 Barbour Bntee ix. 14 Thai tald the king all the 
covyng \Ediu, MS, conwyne] Of lohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 631 By couyne of the quene, they were 
all iii. in great d.'utnger. 13x4 Fitzherb. Just, Peas (1538) 
too Yf any perm>n do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin contraiy lo the prises set, a 1333 Lo. Berners 
J/uon xviii. 50 Without tromperey or couyn. 1553 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Opices (1556) X39 When 1 demised of 
him, what was Covine: he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done. . And this covine was ponnish- 
able by the lawes. stfsx Speed Hist. Ct, Brit. ix. xii. 
Ill By the Couen of the French .. and the Popes Con- 
niuency. 17x0 M. Henry Comm. Prov. iv. 98 This re- 

a uires us to pay our just debts w'ithout fraud, cov’.n, or 
clay, 1877 Frosee^s Mag. XVI, 996 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin. 

1 6. Secre-t contrivance or device ; secret or privy 
intent. Obs. 


c 1330 tVi/l. Paleme 95a Sche . . knew al is koueyne for 
oujt he kouke hide. 1393 Gower Coh/, I. 42 Foi^et was 
never such covine Th.it couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
which God ill lawe of kinde Hath set. c 1450 Merlin xix. 
306 To discure nought of youre coveyne. 

1 6 . Internal condition ; manner of being. Obs. 
[Very common in OF.] 

f 1330 Will, Paleme 3147, 1 knowe al |>e couyne of cuntre 
how je went, 13M Barbour Bruce v. 301 He sperit the 
cowyn of the land^ And quha the cas'tell had in hand. 
Ibid. xiii. X99 Lordin^s, now luk that jhe Worthy and of 
gild covyne be At thus aiwemble, and hardy, c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb, laaj Let me wi|» hem speke a krowe For to wyte 
wat bay be ft hure couyne y-knowe. I4ifo Caxton Faytes 
of A. 1. vii. 18 •berchyng alleway the state and couuyne of 
his aduersaires. 


t Covin, V, Obs. r*-, OF. covenir (now con- 
venir) lo aOTee, be ag^d. etc.] trans. To agree 
upon. To be covined : to be agreed. 

*393 Gower Conf. I, 79 Whan they be covined. They 
feignen for to make pees, c 1470 Harding Chron, ci.xxv. 
iv, By false confed.racle Bytwene hym and therle of Mar- 
owe, Cdjuened fully be fore cast traytorie. 

t Co*viner. Obs. One guilty of covin or fraud ; 
a covinous person. 

13^3 Dee Diary (Camden) 42 He called me spitefully 
couiner [printed coniver]. I tola him that he did lye in so 
saying. 

Coving (kjB'viq), sb, [f. CovR J^.L] 

1 . An arched or vaulted piece of building, as the 
curved soffit of a projecting upper part of a build- 
ing (see quot 1705', the arching of a coved ceiling; 
coved work. 


1703 T. N. City ft C. Purchaser tas When Houses are 
built projecting forth over the Ground-plot, and that is., 
turn'd with a Quadrant of a Circle . . of Timber, which is 
Lathed and Pfaister'd. .under which People may walk dry 
..such Work Is commonly call'd Coveing. 174a Mas. Dk- 
lanbv ft Carr, II. igo The new wall is almost built 
up, and toe covings are now putting up in the little parlour. 
1861 BERxar. Hope Ef^. Cathedr. C. vi. 994 Roofs, 
of which the transverse internal section shows an arch 
either curvilinear, .or many sided (which is the case with a 
polyironal coving^. xWbsAthenmum 5 Nov 603/9 Ike roof, 
which has the outline of a mansard, or coving. 

2 . pi. The inclined or curved sides of a fireplace. 
Approaching each other toward tSe back. 

1796 RuMPoeD Ese. 1 . 3x7 The vertical sides of a Fire-place, 


oow. 


iMWa .<• m wSiVi. or (IdM. 

■MT eomMalrWMd in nn oMtui* nodUM 

«i 4 h> AMA CMM la. « Suag., nM..plMn tack, nad 

[f. Cow Vn ft -MTO*.] 
Forming an am or wnU ; coved. 
ii|84 Col. W»ssia8 FMh 1. 1 3 The covfoi soof leaves 


Oh, mre. IfiCoviir+ 

•lieht -LT 6,] In amoment^ with one accotd. 

ennOevt Weum. (A.) 079 N ••pden el cottbiticha, N 
dome was jouen sikerUebeusM e. pertim wyth non aesente^ 
CtandMU (kr viiios),«. fOh. Alt(t 6 - 90 Ot«tt- 
ooi. [f. Cotie 4* -one*) Of the yuuore of covin ; 
collusive ; firaudolent* aeoeit(bl« 

1370 Act X3 Elh c. 5 1 s Such guUefiiL oGviaous or fhuid- 
uleiit Devices and Praotloes, Lambaroi 
in Bacon'sIVki., For the restraint of making those mordmate 
and covenotts leases of lands. 1607 Cowrl tniorpr,, e. v. 
Fains pleader, It signifieth. .a Adse, Oovenoust or oolnteoiy 
manner of pleading. 18x8 Ceuisa Digeel (ed. e) IV. 509 
Making volunta^ or fraudulent and coyinous oonveyancee. 
OO'TOlOlUll^f [i< prac. ft -LY By col- 
lusion; fraudulently. 

>550 fFardmote Lawe in Stato*e Sure, (edt Strype 3700) 
II. V. xxii 493/x If any have covenously, fraodently, or ua* 
duly obtained the A-eedom of this city. s6oe WAUMsa 
Eng. Epit (i6ift) 387 Pretending . . tne said Edmund . . for 
his deformitie to dm couinously put besides the fUngdome. 
x8a8 Armoulo Mar. tnsur. (s866> 1 1 . iiL ii. 7x9 Every apeciee 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed. 

Co-vislt» sb. [See Co- 3 a.J Joint visit 
1893 Lamb Lett. (z8$8> II. 761 1 am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream. 

Covlt, var. of Covid. 


Covorly, corrupt form of Cat ally. 

1887 J. F. Keane 3 Veart tVand. Life 11 . il 77 , 1 caught 
so much fish, .as * old- wives’, young covorly, and skipjacks. 
Co- votary : tee Co- /nwC 3 b. 

Covy, Oovyk, obs. ff. (Sovet, Convict v. 

Cow (kau), sb,^ Forms ; sing. 1-4 ou, 3-4 ku, 
3-6 oou, kou, kow, 4 7 oowo,kowo, (5 ooufh, 
6 ooowo), 3- oow. Plural tows, kine (kdlo), 
north, kye (kai) : see below. [A Common Tcut 
and Common Indo-germanic word : 0 £. cd «■ 
OFris. kil, OS. c 6 (MDu. koe, Du. koe, LG, ko\ 
OHG. chuo (MHO. heo, G. kuh\ Icel. kir. acc. 
anri dat. kd (:— ftd-s, Sw., Da. ko, koe) OTeut. 
Hbu e, fcm.:— Aryan g^ons, acc. g^Sm, 

whence Skr. ^ds, gSm, gov-, go-, Gr. 0 oh, $of-, 
Bo-, L. bos, bov-f bo-, ox ; the word being of both 
genders outside Teutonic, 

The a in OE., Fris., and ON , against the original 0 re- 
tained m OS. and OHO., is pern, to be explained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion n9‘<,u)s, kbm, nbwet, hOwl, pi. 
kOwes, kdwbm, kS(u)mis, whence, by regular passage of 
original dw before vowels into d, gen. kms, dat. km, pU 
kAts, etc. Hence by levelling in the separate langs., kb- or 
kb- 1 umlaut kp-), throughout. (ProC Sievers.) 

The OE. in flexion was : S.ng. gen. ede, cd, later, 
after o-steros, cuus, cds ; dat. cy\ PI. nom. acc. eye, 
cy, gen. eda, later, after rt-stems, edna, north, eyna ; 
dat. cdum. The umlaut pi. eye, OTeut. 
^k^ez, kdh (cf. also ON. ^V, OS. koji, OHG* 
chtiowi, chuoi Uhuoji) chuo, Ger. kuhe 1 gave regu- 
larly IhK ky, kye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eng. 
Put Southern Kng. at an early period took an ex- 
tended form kfn, later kyne, kiiie, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, befide the later cows, which 
hardly appears before the J Tth c. M E. kpn is to be 
compared with brethren, children, and other South- 
ern plurals in -n. In this particular case, the use of 
the gen. pL edna, cyna vin 1 2th c. cune, kyne) with 
numerals (see 1 b ^ below), may have contributed 
to the prevalence of the /^n, kyne form.] 

1 . The female of any boviuc onimal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo'! ; most commonly ^pUed to the 
female of the domestic species iJBos Taurus), 
a 80P Corpus Gloss, 9085 racca cuil S083 O, £. Chron, 
Ne fuidon . an oxe nc an cu ne an swin. a laM Ancr. R, 
416 Vor jNsonne mot heo jicnchen of )ni kues foddre. Ibid, 
418 Jif eni mot netle habben ku. rxago S. Etyg, Leg, 1 . 
193/33 Heo bi-gan to milken bi> cov. nxgoo Cursor M. 
6762 (Cott.) Ox or ass, or cou or scepe. rxgSo WvcLir 
Wks, (1880) XX He bat hteli> an oxeoracowe iM Bk. 
St. Albofts Avb, Hooie mylke of a cowe. 1588 Shaka 
Tit. ri. V. i. 31 Where the Bull and Cow are both milk- 
white, I'hey neuer do beget a cole-blacke Calfe, 1738 
J. S. Le Dran's Obsertt. Surg, (1771; 309 Milk, wann from 
the Cow. x8i9 Shkllky Cyclops 129 Cow’s milk there is, 
and store of curdled cheese, s^ Mayne Reid Boy Hunt. 
xiii, They are buffaloes ,. two bulls and a cow. 1883 <6 
[Xtneu Card) Song, ‘ Three Acres and a Cow' i. We’re all 
to have a bit of land, and learn to speed the plo^h, And 
live for ever happy on I'hrte Acres and a Cow. 1886 JsHB 
Coi.uNQS in Times 95 Feb. 7/4 * Three Acres and a Cow * 
is the title of a leaflet i-Hsueu by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association, 95 Colmore-row, Uirminghaa. This 
leaflet was. .tlic origin of the phrase. 

b. pi «. I ore, or, 3-4 klj, 4 kujr. 5-6 k07, 
3- ky, kjB, ki«. (Now Sc. and north, dial.) 

e8a§ Vssp, Psalter Ixvii. it Betwih eye foica IL. inter 
vateae pofiulorum), e xaoc alfric Gen. xxxiii. x 3 Ic hasbbe 
. .geeane eowe and gecelfe cy mid me. <1 iioo Cursor M, 
4766 (Cott.) Fatt and fairc kij [other AfSS, kyl cigRS 
E, £. AUit, P. B. X959 l^ube to cayre at be kart ft be kuy 



cow, 
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cow. 


myUie. r 1330 R. Brunnk CAnm. IfW (Rollii) 4739 Fifty 
msud ky. Z4M (t88a) 37, 1 wuJ my wyf hof 

mUf my mylcha kye. imi PiUm Cwrckw, Ate. 

For ijj koy, xxxs. 1513 X>ouglas ASittit xii* Prol 185 I'wy 
ky lorwyi, veilyH by chamc ryniiic. 1534 Act 96 //rw. V/ll 
c 5 I X Any person . . with . . oxen, kye, or any other canal. 
ij^Dalrvmplk tr. Letliic iiUt. Scot, (1885) 09 In this 

war noebt onite kye hot oxne and biilet anawquhyte, 
1607 TornKUL Four-/. Betutt (1673) 33 About April loiBe 
take Kie to hire, which have none of iheir own, and ocher 
buy Kie to farme them out. 1664 Sia R. Fanshaw tr. 
Horace's Odes 1. Hot Calabrian |iroodly kye. 1988 
Burns Aiwi Dogs 934 li^he kye stood rowun i’ the loon, li^x 
PALtiRAvB Lyr, Poems 15 The sunny pastures of the kye. 
xBjx OiaaoN Lack 0/ Gold i, The song of the milkmaid 
milking the kye 1^7 Hoiderness Gloss. (E. D. S.^ A>r, 
cows. In West Hoiderness, kye Is used to denote particular 
herds, kine being used for cows in general 

? 3-4 oun, ? 3-5 kyn ; 4 kuyn, kin [gen. pi. 
I oiina, a> 3 *oiine,*kyne, 4 kine], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, kyan, kian, ken, kone, 4 6 kyen, 
kyne, keen(e, 0- kine. The ipclUng with n (lir) 
is early s.w. ; eln, kin, keen is Kentish. 

(^960 Rusksu. Cos/. Luke xiv. 19 Dael cyna Ic bohtefife. 
r xooo >Ci.FRic Gen. xxxti. rs Feowertig aina.] rxfoo 
Alls. 760 Oxen, schcp,and eke kuyn \orig. ken, rime slen). 
e 1303 St. Kenslm 233 in B. F. P. (186a) 54 per nas non of 
alle ^ kyn jvat half so moche mule 3eue. c 1305 Satire 
ibid. 153 Tripis and kine fete and sclmpen heuedes. 1340 
Ayenb. 191 AlJe be prestes Ken. 13. . Chron. Eng. 59a in 
RUson Met, Rom. II. M4 Fif thousent latte cun. 1377 
Langl. P. pi, B. VI. 14a To kepe kyne [sk rr. kyen(c, ken, 
kijnl in pe felde. 1380 Wveur Ps, Ixvii. 31 In the kiyn 
^388 kien] of puplis. C1386 Chauccn Nun'e Pr. T. ix 


Thre kyn [r/. rr. keen, kyne, kyenj and eek a scheep. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Roll^) 1 1 . 3^5 (M&tsner) Pe seuene kuyn. 
A 1400 Octouian 67a Of keii and oxe. <.'1400 Maundkv. 
(1839) xxvi. 969 Hornes of ky^n. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 
wylde kyen. 1495 Trevisa s Barth. De P. Jc. 
( W. de W.) XVIII. ix. 850 Kcne lowe whan they l>e a bullynge. 
sSB9 More Suppi, Soulys Wks. 320/x 'I'hat he bad them 
preache to oxen & keene and their caiues to. a 1533 Ld. Bxr- 
NKRS Huon cv. 351 What in beeffes keen and hogges. 1578 
I.YTK Dodoens 1. xxxviii. 56 Spurry is good . . fodder for 
oxen and kyen, for ic catisetn kyen to yeeidc store of milke. 

.Shakb. X Hsh. IV, 11. iv. 51a Pharaohs leane Kine. 
sMT Milton P. L, xi. 647 A hero of Peeves, faire Oxen 
and faire Kine. x888 Frkrman Norm. Cenq. (1876) II. vii. 
46 She looked, .after her rents in money, kine, and honey. 

Y. 7 - OOW8. 

xim TorsRLL Four-/. Bettis (X673) 55 Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of this kind. 1774 Goldnm. Nai, 
(1776) III. 9 In Germany, Poland, and .Switxerland, 
every peasant keeps two or three cows, 1877 H. A. Levs. 
BON sport iti many Lands 514 Surely the same protection 
niiaht he aflforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being killed during certain times. 

8 . kyil (kaise). 

(Raise appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
C 07 VS, with at or ak for (au). Sc. A>/r is perh. a dtmble pi.) 

ty^Gude 4^ God lie Ballnies 171 Priestis, tak na 
kyis [r/Wcryisl a s8iol'ANNAHiLL/*<7ewj(x84($)88(^uoth 
Tom of Lancashire, Thoose are foie kaise thai ’rt driving 
there. 

2 . In many phrases and proverbial expressions. 

X399 Lanc.l. Rick. Redeles iii. 36a As becometh a kow to 

hoppe in a cage. 14.. Light Goodly Questions viii. in 
Chaucfds PP'ks. (e^* «<? 11 ) VIII. 189 Ciod sendeth a shrewd 
cow a short home. 1347 J . H rvwooo Dial. 11. i, She is in 
this raariagr; As comely as a cowe in a cage, x^fim — Prov. 
4 F.pigr, (1867) 43 Euery man as he loueth, Quoih the good 
man, whun he kyst his coowe. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. 
i. 95 It is said, God sends a curst Cow short homes, but to 
A Cow too curst he sends none. 16x0 A. Cooks PoM Joom 
iwHari. Mtsc. 'Malh) IV. 9s Drinking, eating, fc^tin^, 
and revelling, till the cow come home, as the saying is. 
1738 Swift /W. Conversai. 158 , 1 warrant you lay a Bed 
till the Cows came home, c xy^ Miss F. Graham m Cham- 
bers/^.'/. Poems Scot (i8a9)ix The black cow [-misfortune] 
on your foot ne'er trode. c x8oo PIo(;<^ Song, Tween the 
gloainin and the mirk when the kje comes h.'ime. X873 J. 
C. WiLCOCKS Sea Fisherman (ed. 3) xai ‘There,' excl.'iimed 
Rogers, * that 'ull hold us till all’s blue, and the cows comes 
home in the morning 

b. f To a cow s ihumh : to a nicety. + Brown 
C 07 V : hnmorous name for a barrel of beer. The cow 
with the iron taiT. i.e, the punm. 

x68i W. Robertson Phraseol. 404 'To a cowr thumb, ad 
amussim. x68< H. More Cursory Re/l.77 Mr. (Cadbury 
. .will rectifie the Time to a Cows Thumb, a 1704 T. Brown 
tVhs. 1x760) 1 . 40^.) Since you see 'tis as plain as a cow’s 
thumb. Ibid. 111 . 96 (D.) ^ ou may fit yourself to a cow's 
thumb (unong the SiumUrdK. 1795 Rams.w Gentle Shep- 
herd III. ii. Prol., The auld ones think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their ecn. 1798 J Middleton Sur:t. 
Middlesex 317 A considerable cow-kceper in Surrey 
has a pump of this kind, which goes hy the name of iho 
famous black cow. .and is said to yield more timn all the 
rc.st put together. x886 All Vear Round 14 Aug. 33 
The cow widi the iron tail is still milked a great deal m 
Loudon. 

3 . The female of certain other large animals, e g 
elephant, rhinoceros, whale, teal, etc., the male of 
which is called a bull. See Bull 2. 

171$ [see Hull sb,^ a]. X766 Farrington in Pennant ZO0I. 
fiSxa) 1 . 171 The vule^name is sea calf, and on that account, 
the nude 11 called the bull, and the female the cow. b 886 
Guillrmard Cruise 0/ Marchesa 1 . aoo The female [of the 
Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed. 

b. attriK In sense of ‘ female * she- *. 

1863 Spring in LnOL 184, I saw a magnificent cow elk 
quietly walking up the mounuin-side. 

4 . transf. t Su A timid, faint-hearted person, a 
coward. Obs. Cf. Cow-baby, -hkahted, Cowibh 
a, 2. 


tgli B. R. tr. fferedohts xi Wbat m oae tbal I teeme to 
bee unto my Ladyf will she not thinke heraeife to be 
coupled with a cowt t6si Cotor. a v. Crier, The veriest 
cow in a compenie braga most. xM R. C Timed iVkistU 
II. 73X Vain vpstart bniggadochio I hcartlesse cow t 
b. Applied to a coane or degraded womnii. 

! 1898 Phillife, Caw. .the Emblem, .of a Lmw, Droaiafa, 

I beastly Woman, who is likened to a Cow. 1891 Farmer 
I Siemg aud its Atsalogums, Com, a woman ; a prostitute 

5 . Mining, A kind of self-acting brake with two 
pronp or horns used in ascending an inclined line 
of rang; see quol. 1851. (Also called bull.) 

bI^ O.D. H rdlev Sa/eTransit RaHw.Carrims0nTyne 
4 (Newcastle) 98 The cow U essential to tlm safety of 
the carruqge: for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 
the chains which connect tlie carriages together, break, .it 
takes firm hold of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. 1840 
Whishaw Raihv. Gt. Brit, 418 Each train is fumisbim 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 185s GaEKN* 
WELL CoaLtr. Terms Northumb. 4 Durh. 17 Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hunq loosely upon the last waggon of a set, 
aiicendiag an inclined plane. Its use Is to sticky into the 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. 

b. Sometimes applied to the brake or ‘ clog ' of 
a gin. 

6. See qnot. fPerh not the same word.] 

1843 Makrvat a/. Violet xxxiii. note, A cow is a kind of 
fioatiiig raft peculiar to the western rivers of America, 
being compo^d of immense pine trees lied together, and 
upon whith a log cabin is erected. 

7 . attrih, and Comb. 

Several of these appear already in OE., where it is 
difficult to separate real comf^iinds from syntactical com- 
binatKMis, since the orig. genitive eke was, when cuniractcd 
to rif, identical with the nom. But where it was really a 
genitive, the later form of the case cks, euus ofieti appears 
os an alternative. Such are eti butere, cA cealf, cA lage 
(cAs iage) cow’s eye, ale mesa cow’s dung, cA horn \fiHUS 
horn) cow’s horn, cA /.x// cow's tail. 

a. ad t rib. Of or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as COW' beef, -breath, -broth, -butter, •‘byre, -cheese, 
-crib. -Jlesh, -garth, -hair, •V-koJd, -kind, -pasture, 
-shed, -shippM, -stable, -stall, -yard; b. similative 
and parasyiithetic, 9 A cottt eye \ cow-bellied, -eped, 
-like adja. ; c. objective or oljj. gen., as cow-drtver, 
-driving, -farmer, -jobber, -lifter, -lifting, -stealer, 
•stealing, 

^ xsSSCoGAN J/aven Health cUI. (16x9)1x3 *Cow.biefe if 
it be young.. is better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef]. 
1883 Pall Mall G, 7 Apr, 7/1 Horhcflesh was being sold 
ill the parish as beet. .Very few outside of the trade were 
able to distinguish it from good cow- beef. 1567 Trial Treat. 
in Hazl. Dotisley III. 379 'I'his *cow-befiicd knave doth 
come from the cart. X85S Hawthorne BiUhedate Rom. I. 
iv. 67 Let her help in the kitchen, and take the “cow- 
breath at milking-time. 1840 Mill 4 Disc, (1859) 1 . 
146 A hundred ntilliuns of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink “cow-broth c xooo Sax. Leechd. 

1 1 . a68 On huntxe and on *cu buteran. 1545 Raynold Bvrtk 
Mankynde 1 13 Take .nn ounce of cowe butter. 1887 A. S. Hill 
in Times ^ Aug. 8/3 The process by which it [l>ogus butter] 
is made to resemble cow butter. 1383 T. Stocklr Civ, 
IVarres Lowe C i 87 a, A poundo of *tJowe cheese. i8xx 
Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
“cow-cribs. 1870 Misa Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 168 
Looking calm invitation at him out of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, “cow eyes. 1805 R. W. Dickson Preset, Agric, 
II. 495 The milk is measured and served out by the “cow- 
famicr. 1598 pAYNkL Saleme'e Regtm. E lij. He s.iytlie 
. . that “cowe fleshe i.ourisheth moche. 1570 Levins Manip. 
34/18 Y' “cowgarlh, bomle. x8xa H. & J. Smith Rej, 
Addr., Archit. Atoms, I sing how casual bricks .. Encoun- 
ter'd casual “cowhair, casual lime. S64X Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) lao Shee lettcth the mucke of the “cowc-holde 
to poore folkes for 8d. a weeke. 1713 Lend. Gas. Na 
tsji/S Richard Foster. .“Cowjobber. 13^ Langl./’./'/. 
B. XI. 3J9 pere ne w.is cow ne “cowkynde )>at conccyued 
hadde pat wolde l>elwe after boles. 1^5 Hnnsi s Odyssey 
(1677) 245 Or man w'ould quickly all cow-kind de.stroy, 
•774 OoLDSM, Nat, Hist, <1776) III. x8 When,. we have 
described the vaiietie.s of the cow kind, we hball po-ss on to 
the buflalo. x8s8 40 Tvtler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 1 . 405 In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fiVc-raifting and “cow-lifting. 
1888 7 V»f« (Weekly Ed.) ai Dec. 4/3 A grand cowlifting 
ex|wdition. xyaS Pofk 11. X04 His be yon Juno of 
majestic .sixe, With “cow-like udders, and with ov-like eyes. 
• 5*3 Au. .S/, Johns Hop. Canterb., Rcc. for a “Cow- 
p.'isture iicl. X878 Emerson in Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 413 
In our own door-yards and cow-pasctircs. x8U/fc/ 49-50 
I ’ii t, c. 49 6 9 Any ' cowshed or other place in which an 
animal, .is kept. X850 Saiji Gas-light 4 D. 187 Dbik are 
the hedgerows, .and lonely “cowshippons. 1648 Slingsby 
Diary 185 As )ou go by y “Cow.stable to y* lugs. 

1817-3 CoHiiBTT Kesid, If, S. (i8aa) 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
pigsty, hcn-buuse. 1830 Miss Mitforo V Hinge Scr iv. 
(xii}63)969 She.. turned the coach-house inio a “cow-stall 
1855 Macaulay Hist. III. 631 Neither his com- 

mands nor his example could infuse courage into ih.'it mob 
of “cowstca'ers i8ao Siiei i.i:v Hymn A.'erc. ii, A •cow- 
stealing, A night- watching and door- waylaying thief, 1798 
Bloomfield harmeVs Boy. Spring 186 Spring makes e'en 
a miry “row-yard clean. 18^ K. Peacock Mabel Henm 
1. 9^6 'J'he two apprentices were mending * tumbrils' in 
Mr, rodd’n cow -yard. 

8. Special combinations : oow-balUa (Sc.), one 
who has charge of the cows on a common, etc. ; 
oow bUokbird (see cow bunting below) ; oow- 
blakea (dial.), dried cow-dnng used for fuel ; 
t cow-brawl, a transl. of F. ranz des vaches\ 
oow-buff ( U. S,)f a species of beetle ; oow bunt- 
ing »Cow-BiBD 2 a ; t oow-oarriar, a ship 
used for cattle transport ; f oow-oloom, a mixture 


ofcow-dungaodclay; eow«etopi-alot»-d8b(Attr/;, 
a plat of cow-dong ; oow-dootor, one who treati 
the diseases of cows ; oow«down« a down on 
which cows pasture^ an opland common; eow^ 
dunff, the dongor excrenient of cows ; hen^ now- 
dung bob, oow-dux>g fly, a grub and dy used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-firmer; foow^geng, 
a common on which cows pasture ; oow-glrl, a 
girl who tends cows ; in 47 . *>. fern, of Cow-BOT 3 ; 
oow*a graae, pasture for a cow; eow-hlt^ 
(NduL), *a slippery or lubberly hitch' (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; oow hooks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow ; so oow-hooked 
ppl, a, (said of horses and dogs) ; cow-hocn, the 
horn of a cow ; a horn used for calling cattle ; 
attrih. in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence oow- 
horned ppl. a., shaped like a cow's horn ; oow- 
killer ant (U.S^. a Texan species of the family 
Mutillidm of hymenopterous insects ; t oow-lask, 
diarrhoea in cows; cow-lease, cow-pasture (see 
Lbasb sb.)\ oow-ieeoh, a cow-doctor, ‘one who 
professes to cure distempered cows* (J.); hence 
oow-leeohing, the profession of a cow-lcech; 
cow-lick, a lock or cnrl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf. calf-Hc^^ ; cow- 
man, (a) a man who attends to cows ; a cattle- 
keeper or • ranchman * in the western U. S.; f cow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-papa, local 
name of a marine jwlyp, Alcyonarium digitatum ; 
oow-path, a path made or used by cows ; oow- 
pilot, a fisli (Pomacentrus saxatilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of tlie U. S. ; oow-plat 
cow-clap ; oow-punoher ( U. S.), a cow-driver in 
the western States ; so oow-punohing ; t cow- 
remover ( 17 . S.) Cow-c,\TCHEn ; oow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture ; oow-ahark, a 
shark of the family Hexanchidve or Notidanidte ; 
oow-atone (locals, a boulder of the green-sand ; 
oow-auoker, ? a hedge-hog; cow-tiok, cn insect 
infesting cows ; oow-tioopial Cow-diud a a ; 
oow-whiatle (U, a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from the line ; f oow-whit, 
a payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
oow-woman, a woman who tends cows. 

1837 Lockhart Scott ii, Auld Sandy Ormistoun, called 
from the niont dignified part of his function the “cow bailie. 
x66a Woni.iixjR Syst, Agric. (1681) 393 Casings or *CtntM 
blakes. Cow-dung dryed and u.sed for fewul n>< it is in many 
pliicts where other fewel is scarce. 1^56 ir. Neyslcr's Trav. 
(X7C0) I. 174 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or singing the ^cow-brawl, a coromun tune among the 
Alpine boors. 1880 New Virginians 1 . 103 There is a black 
one nearly a in. long, .and nearly an inch across, .with 3'cl- 
lowish spots on its back, which they call - 1 know nut why 
- the •cow-bug. 1844 Zool. N. ]'. 11. Birds 143 

The “Cow Bunting. Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various inamcs from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing rattle in the fields. 1666 Lend. Gaz, No. 68/1 7 ' wo Fleets 
. . the*Cow Carriers from Ireland, aud the Bristol Fleet from 
Virginia. 1689 Woulidge Syst. Agric (i68i> iBi Wiker- 
Hives made w'lth spleets of Wood, and daubed with “Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpose. 17x0 K. Ward L\fe 
//, More Nothing, .but a “Cow-Clot. X780" 6 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes R .AceutemiciansVlVx. X700 1 . 117 Let but 
a “cowdab show its grass-green face. 1789 Trews. Soc, 
Arts VII. 73 The ignorance of “cow-doctors. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon 11813) *?* Allowance of 5 i>cr cent, 
on the gross produce of the dairy for IoK‘:.e<>, cow doctor and 
other contingent expenses. 17^8. Pract. Fruit 

Gard. viii. lix. (173^ 5»3 In dryish upland pasture ground, 
in sheep-walks and “cow^lowiis, X791 18x3 Agric. Survey 
Wilts. 17 I F.. D. S.)Cow commons, called cow downs. 16^ 
Bacon Sylva f 401 The Seed . . having been stceMd all 
night in Water mixed with “Cow-dung. X839 E. D. Clarke 
7 'rav, ii8/f For fuel they burn weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reed and cow-dung. i88o 
Boys awn Bk, 965 “Cow-dung-bob is found undv cow- 
dung, and resembles a gentle. 1787 Uesr Angdiug (cd. a) 
10a The “Cow dung fiy. .is used in cold windy days. 1867 
F. Francis Angling \i. (x 880) 20s The Cow-dung, or IJon 
fly . .is one of ihe most UKeful of tlie land fiics. x^s Edin. 
Rev. V II. ja Our aiitlior. .found the irud** of u “cow feeder 
a Ningularly piolitable one. x8i8 Scott //rC il/fi//. ix, A 
dairy-faimer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. 
tSfij /nqnisitij/i ill llalliwcll Contrib, Etig. Lexicography 
iiB ,61 10 From the south end of Winicrinffniaui •cowgang to 
Winteriiigham haven. 1884 E. Darker Through Auvergne 
tiQ We passed a group of “cow-girN singing. ^ 1884 Boston 
Oiass.) y^N/ 38 Nov. a '3 A beaiitil'iil cowgirl lives near 
Murkei, Taylor county. Neb. She owns some slock, which 
she personally looks after. 1804 Miss Fkrribr Inker, xiii, 

I shall have a croft from you, a “cow’s grass and a kail- 
yard. 1884 yiWK Weekly Ed.) 3 Oct. 14/9 The land.. is 
roughly measured by so many cows' wans, 1863 Jrul, R. 
Agric. Soc, XXIV. 1. 94 [A horse with] short thighs, curby 
or “cow bocks. s8m Blackw. Mag. Nov. sn/i Hocks, 
all rat-tailed, “cow-noughed, ew«*nccked. 1884 Longui, 
Mag, Feb. 407 The Italian hoiRe, generally speaking, is., 
ill-made, cow-hocked, etc. nzooo Laws oj sue 59 “Cuu 
hom bil> twex*a pseninga wurk ^ 1803 Montgomerie Sonn, 
bciL 6 My trumpets tone is terrihler be tiiyis Nor 3011 cow> 
home, vbereof 3e me acaise. 1^33 Hr. Martineau Briery 
Creek ii. 95 The cow-horns were presently no longer beard. 
1874 Knight Diet, Meek,, Cow-hom horceps, a dentist’s 
instrument for extrartini^ molars. That for the upper jaw 
boa one hooked prpng like a cow's born, the other prong 
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TIm handiM iur« tone ^oowhonpMT hoitew tuM iMi 
Tvmbii ffmi. (1878) 4/1 A iiMdidM fmr tht ^c6«rluCt 
il!S 4 ymi. R. Afrk.lSiK, XV. 11. 4 ta Th« moMng 40 
[acres] in *co«rkm groandi home crafts* psiUtodi nod 
iKHaestcnd. S7M UcMTiMBit in RAH, Tham, XUll. 83* 
To encourage Qemlemen of higher Degrees of Learning 
than the Farrier and the *Cowlecch to make thevKives 
acquainted with the Diseases of HoraoSi Cows* and other 
Cattle. 1844 S. BAitroao ^ Radieai 40 His hither 
was a famous cow<leech. S707-16 Moitimbb //m 3 . (J.X 
There are many pretenders to the art of fiurrieritig ana . 
*cow-leeching. tgd R. Hayoocke tr. AoMMaa# 11. 88 Tlie ‘ 
lockes or platne feahes of haire called ^^cow.Uches, are made 
turning vpwards. 1879 J. RuaaouoHa LficttstsAr 
(18S4) Its * See those cowlicks/ said an old farmer, pointing 
to certain patches on the clouds. 1887 Jmty »$ Feb. 95 
The Cowlick on the crown of his head rises up. 1814 
Hbber ym/. (tSaSk 1 . eap Herds of the village, .under the . 
care of two or three men *gaowale* <*cow*men^ etc. 1884 
RtTM. Daily Pott as Jan. ^ Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy. 1973 l^asaa Hutb, <1876; loa Som 
cuntries lack plowmeat, And som doe want ^cowmeat. s88a 
Mom, Star 19 June, The construction of the *oow-milker 
is very simple, consisting of two diaphragm pumps, etc. 
1885 in CtaturyMag. Feb. (1890) 563/3, 1 shali expect tore- 
tain no man b^ond the by.road or *cow«path that leads to 
his house. 1891 £. Peacock N. Brntdoa 11 . 385 A narrow 
ooe^th between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
H. 0 *Reillv 50 Voars oa I rail 357 I'he town was full of 
**cow-punchers, mule- whackers, etc. 1887 Pall Mall G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A Wyoming rancheman, who hae . . spent four 
seasons big-game shooting and * *cowpunching in that 
Territory. 1848 Amor. Railroad yrnl, 13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the inventor, to answer rar a taow 
fiougk as well as *cow-removtr, 1809 Pali Mall G, eo 
Aug. la/x The Government offers facilities for *' cow-runs^ 
— that IS, pastures common to the hamlet. 1891 T. £. 
Kkbbbl Old 4 New 173 A very smalt percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. 1800 
W. Tookb tr. Lucian 1 . 96 Innumerable asps. .*cow-suckers 
and toads. s8i8 Southkv Omniama II. sds An Insect like 
a *cow tick. xSm Penny CycL XV. 307/1 The Cow-Pen 
Bird. Cow Dlackuird, *Cow Trooplal, and Cow Bunting of 
the American colonists. 1883 A. Crane in Leisure J/our 
984/2 The engineer sounds his *oow. whistle. 1870 
Ramsay Scot. L(/e 4* Char, (ed. 18) p. acxxv, The poor 
*cow-woman. 

8. In many names of plants, in some of which 
COTV’ means * eaten by’ or * ht for cows \ or, like 
* horse- ’ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wild 
species from one grown for human use : Oowa 
and oalvea, a popular name for Arum macula^ 
turn ; oow-baail : see Basil ‘ a ; oow bind, Bryo- 
nia dioica ; oow-oabbage, a kind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows ; oow-ohenril * Cow-rABSLSY ; 
oow-olover, a name for Tnfolium medium and 
T.pralens€\ oow-oraokera, dial, name oi Silcne 
injlata ; oow-oreaa, a name for Lepidium cam • 
pestre and other plants ; f cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranthm ruber \ oow-herb, SaponaHa 
Vcucaria {Treat. Hot, V' 66 )\ oow*a lungwort, 
Verbascum Thapsus\ oow-make, -maok, dial, 
name for Lychnis vespertina or pei h. Siletie injlaia ; 
cow-mumblo, dial, name for Anthriscus sylvestris, 
Heracleum Sphoniiylium^ and other plants ; oow- 
pea, a name for Vigna sinensis^ largely grown for 
fodder in the southern United States ; oow-rattle 
{local) coTv-cracker \ +oow-BUOkle, -aokulle, 
some plant not identified. 

1853 T. B. Grovks in Pkarm. Jml, XIII. 60 Arum 
ntoi^ulatum. .the vulrar namej *cems and calves^ and lorde 
and ladies^ are also known. 1578 Lytk Dodoent 242 The 
HerboriRtes do call this herbe vaccaria. .We may call it 
Field Basil! or *^Cowe Basill. i8so Smellry Question iii. 
And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, Green *cow- 
bind. 183a Vei. Subst. Food 964 ^Cow-cabbage . . now culti- 
vated in Jersey. 1846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Aerie. <ed. 
4) 1 . X47 The Cow Caboage is much cultivated for milch 
cows in French Flanders, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
and Guernsey. X863-79 Prior Plant Names^ *CourcresSj a 
coarse cress, Lepidium campestre, 1907 Gkrardb Herbal 
SuppB. to Engl. Nomc^ *Cow fat is Cow Bosill. vm J. 
LiGHTrooT Fkra .*icotica 1 . X43 Great Woolly Mullein, Hog- 
taper, or *Cow's Luiifmort. Mascall Govt. Cattle 

(1^7) S3 Some husbands (to moke the cow take the bul the 
sooner) do giue her of the bearb called *cow-make, which 
groweth like a white gilliflower among corne. a x8b5 Forbv 
Voc. K.Angliat ^Cow.mumbte. a wild plant, more commonly 
called cow-parsnip. 1846 Worcester, psa^ a kind 
of pea, cultivated instead of clover. Farm, £ncy. 1890 
Csntury Mag, July 459/x 'Cow peas '..a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a pea and a bean. 14 , MS, 
Lesud Mise. 553 fol. 9 b, Cauliculis ogrestis is on herbe that 
me cleputh glonde or ^couratle \,marf. courattle] his herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii bilth nou^t so moche. . 
& he hath whit floures & be groweth in whete. ^1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 644/14 {Nomina AerA), Voeeimum. 
*cowsokulle. ['Apparently another name for the cowslip* 
(WrighOJ 

Oov (kau), Sc^ Alio kow, oowe. [Poi- 
slbly aa. OF. coe, coue, cowo (mod.F. fuestCf 
dial, eoue, cowOf cawe^ etc.) tail : cf. F. queue do 
chanvre, etc.] A twiggy branch, or bunch of twigs, 
of birch, broom, heatfo, etc. ; a besom or birch 
of twigs. 

a Tkrie Pfiests Peblut Ane oow of birks Into his hand 

hod Iw. 1998 D. Feroubon Scot, Proverbs si It is 
a bare moor, that ha gaes o'er, aad jnta na a cow. a sdgi 
Calobrwood Hist. TCirk (1843) 11, X98 They fastened 
heather kowea to their steeie bonnets^ to be a signe that 
they wera ftewds, 1788 Roea HtUmore 77 (Jun,t Put on 


l^a 8ra) a oow till I come oV th^ gate. sBsi Hcoo 
Qmon^t UToAe 68 Homo horses wara of rim brttme^w 
fmit And some of the grsiae bay traa. ttgt j. SraOTUiBaa 
Dyekmmt l ydThy b^ia. .R'en kowe by kowe wra all 
U^wrung. iMg D. H. EowARba Mod, Seat, Poets Ser. vui. 
46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe O* whhi. 

GoWi kow (kau), sb.^ Se, [Ongln tmceitaiu: 
it b ^onetically distiuct Iroeu Cow jA*, not 
being {ku) in any Sc. dial.] * A hob-goblin ; a 
scare-crow, bugbear* (Tam.); cf. Wrnmoow. 

e ifBO Roults Cursinr And Broway als, that can 
play OOW Behind the chiith with uony a mow. i6ei Phi- 
loins Gxxvi, Oude-man quhat mitteris all thfar mowis T As 
se war cumbred with the oowts, xTia W. Hamiltom }Val- 
loco VIII. 190 (Jani.) And Campbell kind, the good knij^t 
m Lochow, To Suthron still a teorfull grievous cow. tyafl 
Ramsay Anacreontic 15 Aud he appear'd to be nae kow, 
For a his quiver, wings, end bow. i8ra-S3_ Whistle- 
Binkie (Sc.^ Songs) Ser. 1. 56 O what a brow nasBetty ! 0 
sic a cowe is Betty 1 . .See oaleful is the power o' Betty, 
t €klW| tb,A Obs. Short for Cow-risH 4. 

1693 J. Wallace Orkney 14 Plenty of Shell 6sh, Olsteis, 
&c., Crabs, Cows, or the i'illmoe. 

CwW (kau), local. [Phonetic variant of CoWL 
/A.^] -CowljA^4. 

X7|6 Pbocb Keniicisms (£. D. S.\ Cow^ the wooden thing 
put over the chininey of a hop-host or malt-house, which 
turns with the wind, aad prevents smoking ; it meant cowL 
1837 Dickens Pichw. vii. Who could continue to exist, 
where there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pocsl 
i88e tv, Cornwall Glost.^ Cew^ a windlass, at top shaped lUce 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, sb.^ Obs. form of Chough. 

Cow (kau), r.i [perh. a. ON. Mo cow, 
force, tyrannize over Norw. kue^ Sw. kujva to 
subdue ; but of late appearance in literature ; app. 
often associated with (jow jA']. 

trans, * To depress with fear * (J.) ; to dispirit, 
overawe, intimidate. 

x6o5 Shaku Mach, v. vtii. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mce so, For it hath cow'd my letter part of man. 
ax6x6 Bkaum. & Fi.. Hum. Lieutenant 11. iv, At that 1 was 
held a master in, he h.!! cow'd me. 1641 Miltun Reform. 
II. (1851^ 53 Cowing our free spiriu. 1664 Butlkr Hud. u. 
ii. 71X hor when men by their Wives are Cow'd Their 
Horns of course ore understood. 1780 Burke Let, T. Burgh 
Wks. IX. 030 We feet faint and heartless. .In plain words, 
we ore cowed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. il. 565 I'heir 
■nirit was cowed. «x86e Buckle CVruV/s. (1873; III. 194 
'The notion, cowed and broken, gave way. 

b. with inio ; formerly also + /rowi, + out. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 47 The Sectaries . have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
1689 Crownb Sir Coup'iiy Nice i. a They are so cow'd from 
marriage, they will go voltintiers into a battle, but must be 
prest to marriage.^ 1847 Bushnbll Chr. Nnrt. 11. U. (t86i) 
2^6 To be cowed into weak and cringing submission. 1891 
Spectator 13 June 823^^2 To cow men into silence by threats 
of prosecution. 

Tl intr. ? Confused with Coweb v. 

1844 Fraseds Mag. XXIX. 561 Instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-brokeu. 1887 .S'. 
Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. B ), CVn^, to cower, shrink. 

Cow, oowe (kau, kou), Sc. [A later form 
of Coll vli : cf. kftowe, porot rowe, scrow, from 
knoll, poll, roll, scroiL etc.j 

1 . tram. Tt» poll (the head) ; to clip, oit short, 
top, prune. Hence Cowed {corvit), ppl. a, 

1900-ae Dunbar Tua mariit IVenun 275 Weil couth I 
..kemm his cowit noddill. 1936 Bellendkn Deter. Alb, 
xvi. < Jam.) None of thaym thiow ythand cowing of their 
hedis grew held. «x6oS Momtcomkkie Fly ting 453 They 
made it like ane scraped twyne ; And as they^ cowd they 
mode it whryne. stW Burns Ordination xiii. They’ll . . 
cowe her measure shorter By th' head, some day. x8a8 
Minute Council Dumbarton in Hist. Dumbarton (187B; 4a 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. 

2 . To overtop ; surpass, excel ; esp. in phrases 
that cotves the gorvan, that cowes a\ 

x84a Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. x8 The. .proverb. .'That 
cowes, or keels, the govtusk*. 1894 H. Miller Sck. 4 Schm. 
(1856) 556 note. There was surely some God’s soul at work 
for us, or she [a vessel] would never have cowed yon 
[wave]. 

Oowagft, eowhfkge (kau*^3). AUo eow- 
itoh, (7-8 oouhago, 8 cow edgeV [A perversion 
of the Hindi name kiutanch, karuditch, contr. 
kawdeh,'] The stinging baits of the pod of a 
tropical plant, Mucuna prurient, 'S.O.Leguminosaiy 
formerly usud as an anthelmintic ; also the plant, 
or its p^s. 

' The pods are 4 or 5 inches long, shaped like the letter 
/, and clothed with « thick coating of short stiff^ brittle 
hairs of a bright brown colour, the points of which are 
notched or finely serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
causing uitolemble itchhig * ( Treas, Rot. x866). 

xfifo Pamkinson Theat. Dot. 1056 I'he hairy kidney bean 
oallM in Zurrate where it groweth Couh^e. xaflg R. 
Hooke Microgr, 145 Of Cowage. .call'd commonly, though 
very improperly, (fow-itch. 1678 Butler Hud, 111. i. 319 
With cow-itch meoxle like a leper. And choek with fumes 
of Guiney-pepper. 1794^6 F- Darwin Zoon. (1802) III. 
80 The Rlim apiculm or hairs, which ore found on the 
pods of cowhage, have been recommended in worm cases. 
1841 J- T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1. 14a Metliods of an- 
noyanm adopted by boys towards usliers and teachers, such 
os putting oowoge between their slieeta 1859 R. F. Burton 
Cenir. in jrw/. Grqe. Soc, XXIX. X07 In the denra 

I Jungle the cowhage . . and the stiff reeds, .annoy the half- 
■akad porters, 1879 Garrod Materia Med, 334 Cowhage 
has been used as an anthelmintic. 


Suvb, IWte 

tlga 0 . HimiiitE BoAadm aeflt^ItA > 14 am 

Cearhaga writ mwu ea acoeont of ns dhai^ fteUm 
hairs, 

e. Cowftc«oh 6 »rT*aiWbi 3 lGd|ft^ 

Malpigkia urem ; •• fiABBAPOia CHiBBt* 

tyafl SioANK yasnaiem IL tefi Cewlw Chaiinrt ^ 
leaves have, .th^ udder surface very thw mh 
small sharp prickles lying along close to yhi A WIs 

one's han» or flesh coming to touch II, M of 

P. Browne yamaku 130 Hie Cowhage Cherry. Thia 
weakly shrub, .ia ramaricabw fi»r the itchy aatm ujpen to 
younger toves. 1878 Smileb Roht, Dick v. 4s HewWRit a 
speoiiiito of the cewitch shrub, 

Cmrsg*, ooiriiSM, V- [f.inve. »b.] tmtt. 

To cover or sprinkle with cowage. 

1840 New Monih^ Mag* LVXIL 517 Kaviqg cowaged 
his bed the preceding night 

t Cowan ^ Sc* Obs* ran^^K pa GifUe 
eobhan coffer, box* ark.] A rishing^bo«t. 

iTis WoDRow Hist, Church Se, II. 933 The Ewt . . re« 
solved to man out.. thirty large cowans or flsher-boata. 

Cowan ^ (kdk &n;. Also 7 fcowgiii 8 oowoiu 
[Derivation unknown.] 

1 . Sc. One who builds dry stone walls (i.o. with* 


1 . Sc. une who builds dry stone walls (i.o. with* 
out mortar) ; a dry-stonc-diker ; af pluNi deroga* 
torily to one who does the work of a maiODi but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to tlie 
trade. 


1998 Stat. S Ord. Maister MaUsotmis in D. M. Lyoe 
Hist. Ledge Edinb. (1873) ^ maister or follow of 

craft remuiue ony cowan is to wirk in his socielie or coni- 
panye, nor send none of has servands to wirk w* cowanis* 
under ihe pane of twentie punds. 1794 Statist* Acs* Scot* 
X. 267 (J^di.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan (or buUdtr 
of stone without mortar),g«ts ir. at the minimum, and good 
nmititenancc. s8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scail. IV. 3 'I'he lusn 
who are employed in building walls for inclosing fields era 
called . . cowans, to distinguisli them from the regular masons. 
1873 Mackelvib /(on. 0 . P. Church «ix He was by trade 
* a cowAii that is an occupation ooimiijUAg the uailings of 
a nuL«on and house carpenter in one. 

2 . Hence, One uninitiated in the secrett of Free* 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

1707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, defines the 
Cowan as a Mason * without the word 'J. c xyoa in Uona 
Every-dap Mh. 11 . 525 They, .ore to guonl the Lodge, with 
a drawn Sword, from all Cowens anifKves-droppem. 1767 
J. Anderson Coustii. Free Masons iv. 96 The Working 
Masons, .ever will have their own Wages, .let Cowans do 
as they please. 1767 Collect, Masonic Songe xlu 69 Tho 
Co woo may strive, nay plot and contrive 1 0 find out our 
great mystery. x88i P ext Bk, Freemasonry e. 59 Armed 
with a drawn sword, to keep off alt Cowans and intruders 
to Masonry. 

3 . slang, *A aneak, an mquiaitive or prying 
pemm ’ {Slang Diet.). 

4 . attnb. Uninitiated, outside, * profane *. 

>855 Stranc# Glasgow (1856) 4x6 This uvern— ebut oflf 
from the observation and the ken of the 'cowan ' world. 

CoTTvaroe, obs. form of Coabbb. 

Coward (kau’aid),j^. and 0. Forms: ^ougard, 
cuard, 4 euward, oounrd. oouward, oouwardo, 
oouherda, 4-6 oowart, oovrardo, 5 oowardi 
koward(e, 6 oowert, oovr hoard, oow-herd 3- 
ooward. [a. OF. coarl {cohart, cuatyd, cowairt, 
Liter couarf, couat d ) ^ Fr. coarl, It. codardo, i. coda, 
L. caiida, OF. coe tail : sec -ard. 

The precise reference to tail is uncerUdn ! It may be to 
an animal ' turning tail ’ in flight, or to the habit in fright- 
ened animals of drawing the tail between the hinder lera : 
cf. the Heraldic ukr in sense B a. It is notable that In too 
Old French version of Reynard the F'ox^ Coart is tho 
name of the liare : this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to iis timidity ; but it is also possible that the 
hare was so called originally from its tail or 'bunt *, so con- 
spicuous as the animal makes off, and that tlie name was 
thence transferred to 'hearts of bare’.] 

A. sb. 1 . A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or want of courage in the 
face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimonsjperson. 

a sous Ancr. R. s68 [MS. Cleop. C. vi.] He, kene het was 
er cueard \y,r. eruh, kurrel. c 1890 S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 275/139 
*()u:), 3e cowardes/ quath king. ^1380 Arr Femma, 
503 pou ne schalt me fynde no cowart, 1430 Lvoo. Chran, 
Troy I. V, Like a coward faynte and hcrtles. c 1440 YoHt 
Myst. XXX 234 Come fore, sir coward 1 Why cowre yu 
behynde. 15^ Hall Ckron. X50 He . . was vonqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a wretcha nBo 
WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. (r888> 1 . r6 Gif ony . .hid him 
Hclf os ane cowart at home, xfiox Shake 7 ul. C. 11. iL 3a 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths, The valiant 
neuer taste of death hut once, xfloa — Ham. tit. 1 . 81 ’Ihua 
Conscience does make Cowards of vs all. 1709 Stkelb 
Tattsr No. 135 ? 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
017XX Ken Edmund Poet Wks. X72X II. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Nome, A Ghmy Cow^ an eternal 
Shame. x8xB Shku.bv Ros. 4 HeUm 254 He was a coward 
t«> the strong ; He was a tyrant lo the weak. i88| Llovd 
Ebb 4 FUnv 11 . 241 You've no conception what a coward 
this illness has mside of me. 

2 . Applied to animals : t a.' An old appeUadoB 
of the hare, fb, A cock which will not fight 
Obs, 0. A horse without spirit in a laoe, 

[148X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Cuwaert the karaJ 
14^ Bh, St. Albans Kvb, Huntyng gf Hare, TIm coward 
with the short tayle [iransl. Ah . m cowanle on la court 



COWABD. 


OOW-BOT. 


€ffw} 1684 R. H. ScA. Jte€r»at, 131 If., any of your 
Chtckcnii Crowr clear and bud . . then to the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Coward*. iSSo Fteit/ aa May 636/a 
Don juan..ran a coward throughout, and Dinna Forget 
landed her backer* with eaiie. llluat. Sporting Nrwt 
16 Keb. 563/9 If in all etablet the young one* were treated 
m» they are at Danebury, there would be fewer rogues and 
cowards when it cornea to racing. 

8 . ComA, 

lyey 38 Gay FoAifi xxxiv. xxx. (Jod.), He ne'er like bul- 
Iie<i coward-hearted. Attacks in public to be parted. 

B. adj. or cdtriA, 

1 . Of peraoni and their attributes: Destitute of 
courage; iaint-hearted ; bCowabdlt a. x. 

la^ R. Glouc. ( 1794) 455 In word he ys god ynou, & coward 
in aede. 1388 Wyclif /’rw. vii. 7, 1 biholde a 3ong man 
coward, that passith bi thestretis. 1193 Gowbr Coff/". U. 
aa A I cowarde herte of love unlered. Wherof art thou so sore 
afered. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 96 Coward, hcrtlesse, vecors^ 
ifurs. 14m Caxtom Efuytios xlii. 134 Kyng turnus . . sore 
merueylled that they were . . aoo coward. 1596 Spxnser 
F,Q, V. X. 15 Nor undertake the san'e forcowheard feare. 
/6/d. VI vi. 96 I'hat craven cowherd Knight. 1834 Gavton 
Pitas. Notsi III. L 67 The Don . . excites his coward-spirits, 
lyag PoPK Odysi. xviii. 88 From his blank visage fled the 
coward blood. 1796 Dumns A Mans a Alan 1, The coward- 
slave, we pass him by. We dare lie poor for a’ that 1814 
Scott Lil. o/lslts iii xxU, The FaCner-ruflian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand t 

b. Of actions, etc. ; -^C<iWARnbY a. a. 
rs6cM» Shaks. Stmn. Ixxiv, My body being dead, The 
coward conquest of a wretches knife 1713 Topk Odyti. 
XXII. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fi^'ht, or fly. 
17.8 T HoiffSoN Spring 301 Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lenca 1833 Lynch Sslp.Impfw. v. 131 It is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty. 

O. iransf Of things. 

180B J. Barlow Colunth. iii. 498 But ah forbear to tell my 
stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a cowaid lire. 
187a Blackib Lnpts Highl. 6 Not here.. Lest, .our coward 
keel returning Stint the vow that brought us here. 

2 . Htr. Said of a lion or other beast borne as 
a charge : Having the tail drawn in between the 
le«i. 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 133 in Q. F.lis. Acad. (1869' 98, 
xvmaneris of lionys in armys. .xiij in nomer [mornc] ; xiiij, 
liounne cowert. s6io Guillim Heraldry iii. xxvi. (1611) 184 
This is termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort hee 
clappetli his taile between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts (hauing tailest in case of extremity and bare. 
1864 Boutbll Heraldry Hist, ty /V/. xvi. 4 (ed. 3; 950 
Three lions coward in pale. 

8 . quasi-a//r/. In tne manner of a coward, rare"-^. 
i7a3 Pop« Odyss. iii. 366 Tremble ye not, oh friends 1 and 
coward fly. Doom'd by the stern Tefemachua to die? 

+ Coward, v. OAs. [f. Coward sA. (Fr. hns 
from I ilh c. an intrans. couarder to be a coward.)] 

1 . trans. To render cowardly or timorous; to 
make afraid, daunt, intimidate. 

<■1300 K. A lit. 3344 Thy tarying thy folk cowardithi 
*583-87 Fox* A. A (1684 1 1. 541/1 That which cowardeth 
a mans heart, 1599 Shaks. Hen. ii. li 75. 1883 Chalk- 
Hii L Thsalma ^ Cl. iii. 53 This cowarded toe valour of the 
rest. 

2 . To call, or show to be, a coward. 

1640 Glaptmobne Ladies Privilege 1, Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam’d Nay cuwardcd my Ancestors. 
1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T, Matt. xxvi. 69 A man that is 
forwardest in professing Courage . . is in greater danger 
basely coward^ by silly Wenches. 

Cowardice ojdisi. Forms : 4-8 oowar- 
diae, 4-6 -yae, 4-5 -ya, (4koward3r8e, 5 oowar- 
ty8(B, kouardise, 6 oonuardeis^ 6-7 oowardize, 
7- cowardice, [a. OF, couardise (13th c. in 
Littr^), f. couardCoyfAKDsA. + -ise, sufbx:— L. -tlia: 
see *108. An earlier V. equivaleut was cottardie ‘ 
CowABDT ; obsolete Englisli synonyms are coutard” 
ness, cowardry^ cvwardship \ see also cowardliness. \ 
The quality of a coward ; cowardliness ; want of 
courage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pusilla- 
nimity. Moral cowardiie*. ignoble fear of the 
disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

CS300 A'. Alts. 3066 That day thou hadist heorte of pris : 
And now art ful of cowardys. c 1340 Gato. 4 Gr, Kni. aa-j^ 
pou art not Gawayn . . Such cowardise of kny^t cow|ie 
1 neuer here. 137s Barboue Bruce vi. 338 Fulc-hardyinent 
the foimoHt is, And the totliyr itt cowartyss. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 56 Wrothe of the grete cowardy^e of these 
bestes, 1390 Spenser Q. 1. vi. 94 To banish cowardise. 
1607 Shake. Timon iii. v. 16 He is a M.in. .of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the fact with Cowardice, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist, Ret. xi. (18431 660/1 It was imputed to his 
cowardice, a 1703 Burkett On N. 7 *. Mark vi. 34 It is no 


cowaidice to fly from the rage of persecutors. 1774 Golosm. 
. Hist. (1776) 111 . 967 It is like all of the cat kind ex- 


Plat. 


cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice, i^i Morley 
t'oltairs (1866) 9 Demoralised by cowardice of heart and 
understanding. 

b. with a and //. 

4*1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Ulcs. I. 379 Among mile coward- 
Uis. cowardise of richesse is be moste. s886 Tvmx A/y 
L\jfe as Auikar ^a But there is nothing like flight: it is 
easy and speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice, 
to, iransf. Weakness (of wine). OAs. rar$“^. 

1873 Sia W. ScROGCS in Hatitm Corr. (1878) 1x6 The 
cowardise of wine would tnrne It into vinegar. 

Cowardle, -dlse : see Cowabdt ^ Cowabdtcb. 

Cowardise, erron. f. Cowabdous or Cowabdibr. 

138a N. Lichbfield tr. Castanktda's Conq. R. Ind. 
1340, margin, A base minded and cowardise kinde of 
people. 
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OAs. [f. CoWABD sA. 4 - 


t Co wwrdifldi, a. 

•MH.] CoWABDLY. 

1330 Palsor. 773/9 , 1 waxe coemrdysshe.or faynte herted. 
*537 ThersyUs in Hail. Dodslsy I. 401 Here be a couple 
oflcnightes cowardishe and scablied. 1531 RoaiNOON tr. 
Afords Uiop, 11. (Arb.) 135 A cruel acte ^ a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. ^1804 Lushington ResurreeiionSerm, 
1.(1659)64 Fearful and Cowardiah Souldiers, more womanish 


Cowardise (kau’didaig'), v. [f. Cowabd sA. 4 
-izb.] trans. To make a coward of : to render cow- 
ardly ; to daunt. Hence Oow’ardiBing vAl. sA. 

1609 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits. 1848 Gage IVetl, Ind xix. (16551 139 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, unarmed. 1867 
Flavbl .Saint Indeed (1754) 57 It is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and cuwardizes our spirits. 1840 
BlacAw, Afag. XLVIII. 961 That the poverty and slavery 
they were bred up iti should cowardise them. 
Cowardizo, obs. form of Cowaudxcb. 
Goward-lilce, a- and adv. [see -like.] Like, 
or after the manner of, a cowanf: cowardly. 

*587 T URRKRV. Trag. T. (1837) 36 With naked sworda he 
preast to do the deed, And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. 1640 Epitaph in Herald A Gensal. (1865) 111. 
378 Ling’ring, slow, and coward-like delay. 1803 Southey 
Madac in Ir, iv, Those, .who. .coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and .shame. s8|70 Bmvant Iliad 1 . vi. 904 To .. 
shun the conflict, coward -like. 

Cowardliness (kau'oidHncaV [f. next 4 
-NKB 8 .] The quality of being cowardly ; coward- 
ice. 

*553 Grimalob Cicero's Oj/lces (tss6) 53 b, Leste. .slouth- 
fuliieiise, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appears. 
1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat, loti It is a base cowardli- 
nesse .. to thinke of running away, a 1715 Kiiknet Otvn 
7'imeUj66) II. 174 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowaralinesfl of the other. i8a7 Coleridge V aided, at July, 
The cowardliness and Impolicy of the Nonconformists, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss Yonue IVotHanlitui iv. 96 The 
cowardliness of the action. 

Cowardly (^kuu ojdli), a. [f. Coward sA. -h 

-LY i.j 

1 . Having the character or spirit of a coward ; 
wanting in cournge ; pusillanimous, timorous. 

*55 * Robinson tr. ATords Utop. 1. (Arb.) 39 Sould lours be 
not the cowardlesie theves. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
951 A. .feareful, cowardly, and dastardly loute. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. K, iv. vit. 6 'J'he Cowardly Rascalls that tanne from 
the battaile. 1^ Manliv Grotiud Lotv C. IVarres 636 
Their weak and CJowardly Hearts. z86s Dickens Gt. Ejc- 
Pect. vi, 1 was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right. 

2 . Characteristic of or liehtting a coward ; pro- 
ceeding from fear or a spirit of cownnlice. 

z6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. 1. 104, 1 do finde it Cowardly. .For 
feare of what might fall, so to preuent The time of life. 
a 1700 South (J ), A cowardly silence in Christ’s cause. 
1798 Colerhx.e Ode Departing Krarvili, At cowardly dis- 
tance. .secure thou hast stood. 1855 Macaulay HUt. Eng. 
IV. 33 The affront w is not only brutal, but cowardly. 

CO'Waxdlyp ndv. [f. Coward a. + -ly It 
occurs much earlier than prec ] Like a coward ; 
with cowardice or base avoidance of danger. 

ci3a5 R. E. Allit. P. B. 1631, I fayn wolde Wyl be wvtte 
of be hat on be wo we clyues. For alie caldc clerkei nan 

cowwardely fayled. 4:1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 379 He .. 
cowerdiy consentid to nis foly. a 1430 Le Morte A rth. 
yiKi Yit had 1 levir do what 1 may Than herd' to dye thus 
cowerdelye 1388 A. King tr. Canisiud Catech. 49 I'hay 
. .quha dots falslie deny, or cowartlie impugne this chair of 
peter. s8o6 Shaks. Ant, 4 CL iv. xv. 56, 1 . . do now not 
basely dye. Not Cowardly put off my Helmet. 1890 Lut- 
trell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 509 Captain Hodgwiix man 
was cowardly run through the back, a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt, xxviii. 10 Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 
left me in my danger. 1890 Bbsant Demoniac vL 68 To 
whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 

t Cowardness, obs. [f. Coward a. y- -rkbb.] 

1. -(^OWAllDLlNESH, COWARDICE. 

01x400 Gloes. in Rel. Ant. I. 6 Vecordia. cowardnes. 
^1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xlv. It is a 
grete cowardnesse that men dreden hym so moche. 1363 
Homilies 11. Matrimony 503 It is a token of womanish 
cowardnes. 1603 H. Crosse t'’srlMes Comnew, (187B) x6 
Too much boldnesiie, and too much cowardnesse. x8aa 
Peaciiam Compl. Genii. (i66z) 80 Poetry can turn hatred to 
love, cowardness into valour. 

2 . Applied to a * company* of curs. 

14M hk. St. Albans F vj b, A Cowardnes of curris. 

t Cowardons, a. Obs. [a. OF. type 'Leonar- 
dos : see Coward and -ou9.] - Cowardly a. 

1480 Caxton Ckren. Eng. ccxvii, ’I'he cowardous pees 
that was ordeyned. 1330 whytford Wsrks for Househ. 
B j, Fye for shame ihat any chrystyan sholde be so coward- 
ous. 1337 Paynel Barclay’s Jugnrth Aj, By cowardous 
slouth. 1607 Topseij. Serpsnts (s6oB) 648 Without heart or 
courage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth 8 15 How desperatly cowardous did be 
show himselfe I 

t Cowardly. OAs. [f. Cowabd sA. + -by.] — 

Cowardice. 

a X547 Surrey jRneid ti. 511 And some there wer^ for 
shamerull cowardrie Clambe up againe. Ibid. iv. iB Cow- 
ardly notes hartes swarved out of kind. 1591 SpsNSaa At. 
Hubberd 986 Shake off tbb vile harted cowararee. 

+ Cowardship. OAs. [L ai prec* 4 -SHIP.] 
The action or behaviour of a coward ; cowardice. 

c 1330 Anh. 4 Merl. 9910 Our aiwardschlppe we may U 
wlte. 154B Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. John xi. Bob, He .. 
blameth the cowardship of them that . . did further debate 
the matter. b6ox Silaks. Pwel. N. in. iv. 499 More a coward 
then a Hare, .for his co wardship aske Fabian. 


t Cowavdy. OAs. Also -Ale, -dye, -ty. [a. 
OF. eouardU 1-1 8 th c. euardii, coardie'^, f. touard 
Coward ; »\t.€odardia*. see -Y. Other lyao- 
nyms are cowardice, cowardship, cowosrdry^ m 
Cowardice. 

1373 Basboui Bruce ix. m He . . Fteis thus for hys 
cowardy. c 1386 Chaucer Ani.’s T. 1879 No maner man 
heldn it no cowardye. 1:1440 Partouope 1469 Of hys fall 
cowardy. 1338 Bellenobn Cron, Scot, (i8ai) II. 9 The 
febill cowarty of tbair nobillis, 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. }V. 
Ind. (1^96) 394 Quahutemoc beganne to reprehend his men 
for their cowardie and flight. 

Oowart, .ioe, -lie, etc. : see Coward, etc. 
Oowatice, -touas, obs. ff Covetxce, -tous. 
Cow-hahy. OAs. exc. dial. Also 7 oow-babe. 

S } {. Cow sA. ^ ( sense 4 a) 4 Haby.] A reproachful 
esignation for a timorous person, a coward. 

1394 Carbw Hnarte's Exam. ^1// (1596) 311 When we 
win note a man to be a buzzard, and a cow-babie. 1598 
Nashs Sc^on WtHden 199 (Fearlull cowbaby) he neuer 
heard peice shot off, but hee fell flat on his face. 1814 J. 
Davies Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) ei9 (D.) Peace, lowing 
cow-babe, lubberly hobberdehoy. 1887 T. Phillips Quix. 
85 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. t8^ Phillips, 
Cow . . the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who is 
called a Cow-Aaiy. a Cow-hearted Fellow. 1883 W. Barnes 
Dortet Dial. (Philol. Soc.). Coiv-bedAy, a boy or girl chtld- 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick. One easily cowed. 

Cow -bane, [f- Cow sA.^ 4 Bane^xAI a b, 
poison, poisonous plant ] A name of the Water 
bemlock, Cicuta virosa, an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnaeus as fatal to cows. 
Spoiled eowAanei an American species, C. niMulata. 

vff6 Withering Brit. Plante I. 177 Cowbane. .is one of 
the rankest of our vegeuble poisons . . Early tn the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are killed 
by it. s8eo Sir J. E. Smith Plora Brit. 1. 399 Cicuta 
virosa, Water Hemlock. Water Cowbane. iBjU Balfoub 
Class.bh. Bot. 896. 1889 Ic B. Anderson Ir. Rydberg’s Teut. 
Myth. 9x6 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 

Cowbard, obs. f. Cupboard. 
t Cow'beuk. Obs. app. a corruption of Caude- 

DKCK. 

1870 Bk of Rates (Jam ), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen— 3/. [1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade.] 

Cow-bell. 

1 . A bell hung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves. (Esp. in Switzeiland.) 

a z8z3 a. Wi lson P'oresters Poet. Wk.s. (x8i^6) 940 J umblin^ 
cow-bells speak some cottace near. 1869 Iyndall Light 1. 
asThe tinkle of the cow-bells. 

2 . A name in Scotland and U. S. for Bladder 
Campion {Silene infaia). 

Cow-berry, [f. Cow : npp. a rendering 
of the Latin vacctnium, f. vacchttis of or pertain- 
ing to cows, applied 10 some plant, supposed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the genus ] A book-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Vaccinium Vitis-Idata, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-bcrry, Red 
Huckleberry. 

The name was unknown to Lightfoot (17B9), who has only 
Red Wkortls. Berry. 

s8oo Sir J. E. Smith Flora Brit. I. 4x6 Vaccinium Vitis 
Itiaa^ Red Whorileberrj', Cowberry. 1859 W. S. Coleman 
Woodlands ixB6a) 03 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 
berry . . They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 
an acid harsh taste. s866 Treas. Bot. 1x90 The Cowberry 
has short procumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

C0W-D2^. [f. Cow sA.^\ 

1 . ? See qiiot. 

18x8 Keatince TVav. (18x7) I. ao6 The cow-bird is seen 
an attendant upon herds of cattle [between Mogador and 
Morocco].. He resembles the sea-gull but hU j^umage Is 
pure white. 

2 . U. S. a. A name for several species of Moh- 
thrus, esp. M. ater or M. pccoris < called also cow- 
blackbird, cow-bunting \ so called from their 
habit of constantly attending cattle, b. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coceyzus amcricanus). 

x8a8 Audubon Amer. Omitkol. Slog. I. 18 in Penny 
Cycl. VI 11 . 9X0 From the resemblance of Us notes to that 
word [cow, cow], this Cuckoo Js named Cow^ Bi^ in awlj 


a 1839 Nutt ALL in Penny Cycl. 
\ birds forsook the nest on taking 


every part of the union. 

XV. 3^/1 Another of these I 
out tne Cow- Bird’s egg. 1883 Century Ale^. Sept 683/9 
The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitiinate egg tn 
the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. 

8 . A local name for the Yellow Wagtail {Mota- 
eilla Haii.) Swainson, Prov. Names of Birds 
(1885) 

Cow-boy, oow’boy. 

1 . A boy who tends cows. 

1713 Swift Receipt to Stella, JuRticet o* quorum, Their 
cow-boys bearing cloaks before 'um. ^ X7B7 O'Kbbfb 
Farmer. A flaxen-beaded Cow Boy, as simple as may be. 
1887 A, Lang Johnny tiutxK little cow-boy named Jonuny 
Nut. 

2 . V.S. Hist. contemptuous appellation 
applied to some of the tory partisans of West- 
chester Co., New York, during the Revolutionary 
WRr» who were eaxeedinglv barbarous in the treat- 
ment of their opponents who favored the American 
cause ' (Bartlett Diet. Amer.\ 

>775-83 Thachbr mu . yns/, (1899)985 Banditti consisting 
of lawless villains within the British lines have received the 
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A y *»»«■*. S Mi mrt. tun J. Nui.A« 
ymsi^UL MoWho koowi bai y^iu«mo'tb« totfot 
younelfor one o'tlie eoerboyet W. Ikvino 
im /i86<) IV. in. 109 A beantifSl ingioR..iio«f nUn^ 
dowlated by the loottritigi of Shumers nnii Boye. 
d. In the weitern U.S. : K mail employed to 
take care of mzing cattle on a ranch. 

It ia typical of the cow-boy that he does hU work on horse- 
back, and leads a hard rough Ufa, which tends 10 make him 
roiMh and wild in character. 

ills ifmr. 8ZS (AVio AMA IVnii In place of 

the cow-boy we find the buflhlo'hunter. stti MiUs Cits 
(MonUnat June, The latest trooblet between cowboys 

and Indians wUl cause an outbreak of redskina 1I87 
tator zo Sept, tazp The rough-and-ready Ufa of men who 
have cast their lot among cow^hcys. 

' 4 . A local name for the King Ouzel. 

(Tipperary : Swainson Bird Nmmrs 1685.) 

Oow>Mlf. A female calf, fin quot. 1634/^.) 

cucaelf. asw 


a 800 Erfnri Glru. 1155 Baccuia^ i 

in lliorae I. 70 (Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrifb oooe cuceaK. 1377 Lancl. /*. PL B. xv. 460 Ritt as 
^ cow-calf coue3rteth swete mylke. igeg Fitzhbsb. Mud>, 
I 66 That he rere two oxe-calues and two cowe-calues. 
1834 Massingbs Vrry IVoman 111. i, Afar. They worship 
Toothing with so much service as the cow-calves. Pmulo. 
What 00 you mean by cow<alvest Afar, Why, their 
women. 1779 Huntbs in PkiL Tra$u, IJCIX. s88 (me was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 


Cow*-oatcher. f/. S, An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove itraying 
cattle or other obstruction! from the rails in front 
of a train. 


s8a8 Railway Mag» Mar. Z65 This machine is used . . In 
the United States, and is termed a *cow or horse catcher*. 
185a June 8, A patent No. 8^ was granted in U. S. to 
C. Darling . . for a * cow-catcher s86i G. F. Bkrkblbv 
Syorts$$u IV. Prairies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or set of bars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheela 18^ Pkiladon Times No. 3041. 
a Cow-catchers for street cars. 

Cowoh(e, -er, obs. if. Couch, Coucbeb. 
Cowoumber, -cummer : see Cucumbeb. 
Cowdfe, obs. f. lifuld: see Can z/.l 

t Cowda, oowd. Oks, 

[PoKhibly s Fr. crude (:— L. culilus'* of which the primsry 
senAe wan * elbow whence * corner angle *. llje Winches- 
ter MS. of Promp. Parv. refers to Ugucio, conus \ Du Cange 
has MS K corner, angle. (There was also a iiiedueval con- 
fusion of conus and cuneus. both being taken asx F. coin ; 
Du Cange has cuneus a form of bread : cf. Ger. Weeks 
wedge, and roll of bread.)] 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 96 Cowde, /rustrum, eongiarium. 
[idzy M1N611EU Ductor^ Comie is an old Knglish word, sig- 
nifying a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out. 
iM PHiu.ii>a, Cotvds (old word) a gobbet.] 

Cowderon, obs. f Caulduon. 

1538 Suty Wills (Z850) Z35, j of the brwynge cowderons. 

[CoW’drife. App. a scribal error ia MS. for 
cocodrise ^ cockatrice. 

a saoo-50 A lexander 4007 A burly best with a hake as 
bedell as a aa^e. .a cowdrife brestc.l 

t Cow'dy, sb. Obs, [f. cow d, cowed polled (see 
Cow t/. 2 ) + - Y denominative ] A pollard cow. 

1674 Ray N, C. Words (Z691) Z33 A Catvdy^ a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
>fi*5~79 Jamikson, Coiuda, small cow, Roxo,; Cowudie, 
Duuifr. 

Cowe ^ (kou, kou). Sc, [f. Cow z».2] The act 
of * cowing cropping, or pruning ; Jig, a dressing, 
a cropping. 

1783 Burns To W. SimPson xxvii,^ But new-light herds 
gat SIC a cowe, Folk thou^t them ruin'd stick-an-stowe. 
obs. f. Coe jAI 

1670 Pettus Fodina Reg. Table, Cowes are houses that 
the Miners build over their Grovea Jbid, 98 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place, 
t Cowe \ Also ooaa, kowCo. Obs. » Chough^ 

a sans Ancr. if. 66 be hen hwon heo hauefi ileidt ne con 
buten kakelen. And hwat hi^it heojierof ? KumeS )>e coue 
anonriht & reuefi hire hire eiren. 13180-1961 [see Chough 1 

Cowed (kaud), ///. a. H. Cow v,i -r -ed.] 
Depressed or dispirilt^ througn fear ; overawed. 

1608 Sh aks. Per. iv. iii. 05, 1 do ^ame To think of what a 
noble train you are And of how cow'd a spirit, a Z745 Swipt 
Helter Skelter (R.), Low in pocket, cow'd in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1856 Olmstbd Slm*e 
States z 49 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
free men. 1887 Jbssopp Arcady viii. aw A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 
Cowed, knew; obs. var. of could: see Can 
e ijtso * Robin Hood 4 Potior* in Child Eng, 4 Sc. Pop. BalL 
(z838- III. V exxi. izi/a Ihe potter cowed of oorteysey. 

Oowedge, obs. f. Cowaob. 

Oowel(6, Oowen, var. of Cowl 2 , Cowan. 
Oowena, var. of Cones. 

1844 Jml, R, Agric. Soe. V. 1. 3 A description of flour 
called * cQwens usm by bakers for making up their dough. 
Gower (kau«r), V. Forms: 4 koure, 4-7 
ooore, 5-7 oowra, 7 (8-9 5 ^.) oour, 8 oowr, 8- 
cower, [perh. of Norse derivetion : cf. Icel. kdra 
to sleep, doze, Sw. kura^ Da. kure^ to squat ; 
also m^.G. homrn to cower, of which the ante- 
cedents are unknown.] 

L intr. To stand or squat in e bent position; 
to bend with the knees and back ; to crouch, isp. 
for shelter, from danger, or in timidity. 

^1300 K. Alis, ao53 Treowe love In heortedurith,Aciiede 
coward byhynde koorith. >340-70 A liaastndor 337 To hur 


God SeRuphifi he gomas too all Konfe doeeo am her kveas. 
r xw WtfiLPaismsaf He koored lowe To U-hold in at lio 
hole. /bid. 33|6 3e. .oouwaidtl as caitlii coorea here m 
msttwe. M7S% MAtoBY .(frzAwrxx. i, Wyiiter^ .cahstih 
a lusty man aadwoman to eoitre and syttsfast byihel^ 
HTB j • Still Gasnm. Gstriam l il, Ubey Court so over tlie 
MIM, theyr eyes be blear'd with smooke. iM Baooh 
Syhm 1 155 If the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
water and then he oowre down, and the Pail be preesed 
down with him. ifils D«vdbn Abs. 4 Ac/dL 515 Cow‘ring 
and Quaking at a ConquWs Sword. an$ Sombbvillb 
Ckass IL epz With humble Adulation oowimg tow. s8io 
Scott Lady ^ L. i. Hi, Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 1848 Macauuy Hist. Enf. 1 L 550 She remained with 
her child, coweringjfor shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church. 1864 fiowtN Logic xU. 390 The 
dog cowers at the tight of the whip. 

b. I/awking. (See quot) 

*7*7^1 CuASsaKnaCycl^Cowr/ngt In falconry, the quiver- 
ing of young hawks, who shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 


o. //fa. « Cowering. (Cf. Muddled.) rare. 

>835 Man. Gabkbu. North 4 S. xxii, I left them cowered 
up in a small room. 

a. irans. To lower, bend down. rare. 

>790 Burns Tam 0* Shantsr 179 But here my muse her 
wing maun oour ; Sic flights are far beyond her powV. 1819 
Byron Juaa ui. xxxii. The jpatriarch of the flock all gently 
cowers His sober head. 1839 Bailey Festut xx\li. (184B) 
316 1 have. .Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 

Hence OoworiDg vhl. sb. 


^ i86g TvLoa Early Hist. Man. iU. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is BO natural an expresaion of fear. 

Cower, Oowerd, obs. ff. Cover, Coward. 

Cowerinff (kaue'riq, kau’driq), ///. a. [f. 
prec. + -INO M That cowers : see the verb. 

£1430 Lvog. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.> 34 Hir culde and 
cowherand syer. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the reiii^Jeir dun. The hinde nor the coitryng 
grew. 1860 Trench .^erm. Westm. Ab. ix. 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Hence Oowexlngly adv., In a cowering manner. 

t8ai Joanna Baillib Mctr. Leg^ Wallace Ixxiii, Which 
coweringly ye souaht to shun. 1868 G. Macdonaij) Rok . 
Falconer 1 . 70 'I'll never luik at it '..answered Sbargar, 
coweringly. 

Gowert, obs. f. Covert, Coward. 


CowfT, cowgh(e. cowh, obs. S. Cough. 
Cowffer, obs. f. Coffer. 

Cow-fish. [Cow sb. 1 ] 

1 . The sea-cow or manatee. 


1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Jrav. ata (Mauritius) The Mannatee 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
behqldera *8133 Wallace Tr.tv. Amaaon xvii. 51a 
Their food is entirely jproduced by the river, consisting of 
the ManatuSt or cow-ntih, which is as good as beef. 

2 . A dolphin, poi poise, or grampus. 
s86o ^farr. Marine Mag, VII. aia Snoals of cowfish .. 
played their uncouth gam^ls. 


8. A 6sh, Ostracion quadneome^ of the Indian 
and American seas, having the bead and body 
covered with plates of bone closely united, and 
two strong spines like horns over the eyes. 

1885 Lauy Brassey The Trades svj 1 'he beautifully 
coloured * cow-fish *. . with an expression of face exactly re- 
sembling that of a very benignant cow, horns and all. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels A asm. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole. 


4 . (Sec quota.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cowfish^ a name commonly applied to 
Mactra lutraria^ Mya arenaria^ or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. s866 Edmonuston Cfafi. Sketl. 4 
Orkney Dial.. Noo-jSsk, a species of shell-fish, the 
* Venous * ; isl. kfisket. 

Oow*-S^tef -gait. [f. Cow sb."^ + Gate, Gait 
going, walk : cf. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactic combination, with ky-gates, kine-gates m 
C 07 VS* gates in //.] A pasture over which a cow 
may range; pasture for a cow, e.g. in a common 
field. 


*897 Wills 4 Lnv. N. C. 11. ^77 To Thomas Hall , . the 
howse that William Walton dwelt in. and vj kye-gayies, in 
Wingait graingc. 1607-8 N. Riding Records IV, 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebbenion with fower kyne- 
gaites. 178B W. Marshall Vorksh. (1796) 1. 41 Not to let. . 
a cow-kait to a cottager. 180a Hull A rtvertieer 17 Apr. z/a 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to be leL 1806 A. 
Young Agric. Essex (1813) I 50 On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chetterford, the cottagers that bad cow-gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.', 
Cofthgatf. the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frudsham have so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm. 
CoW*-§pnui8. A wild species of Treloil, 7 >i- 
folium medium ; sometimes also applied to a 
cultivated perennial form of Red Clover. 

1789 Trans. See. Arts II. 57 RiWrass, fitch-grass, cow- 
graas. 1797 A. Young Agric, Stiffolk 84 A grass^ called 
cow-grass, .very similar to clover, only that the stem is sol.d 
instead of tubical. 1644 7 ^L R, Agric. Sec. V, 1. 166 Cow* 
grass and marl-grass are found to be good substitutes. 

Cowhage, var. of Co wage. 

Cowhaar^ -herd, obs. if. CowARa 
Cow-heart. A pseudo-etymological alteration 
of Coward : cf. next. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat (1859) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, cidl them cohorts or &)w-hearts, shall never drive 
my Btatananly disciplined battalion from its ground. 1863 
W. Barnes /Urset Died. (PhiloL Soc. CawhsaHt a ooword. 
s888 Elworthy W. Sesnerset Word^bk., Couhhearit coward. 


fc£ rnw-J E>int4iaut«4i 

tiflttoroui, cowardly. 

i 46 o H. Adis Fssssstsdkkt Mite vlviu It will corrohotate 
the Consheartad. s68o R. Maiis8ll Nam PapM Plot 16 
She [Lady Powis] struck him gently with bar Fan on tbs 
band, caUing him Cew-haaned Fellow, ^pfi Ppp* 
Osrsssaasll, 147 * MeasBMM,doat tbouaea anyshiiif l*OTWd 
tbo cow-hcanod pUot fiom tbs coachioK. bNi Chef. 
Career ays * You cow-hsaited. .cow-built wretch [a horse} f 

Hence Oow-hbaa'xtadaMa. 

1718 Mottbux Qm'x. (t731> HI. 46 VeJour Ifas just half 
way between Rasnnees and Cow.hoMednesi. 
Ooir-liaailf oowhaaL The foot of a oow 
or ox st.wed 10 as to fona a jelly ; the , dfah 
prepared from this. 

i6ss Mourar A Bemnet fioaltVs Imprm (1746) eo;* Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restoeative. >747 WaSLinr 
Prim. Physic Ktjba) 46 Take a Cowheel from the Tripe 
House ready drest, /bid. 93 Make a strong broth of Cow- 


>799 C. WiNTsa Lei. in W. Jay Mom. tk Lett, (1843) 
60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish, sfifiS Daily News 
10 June, The feet of sheep and oxen.. after being duly 
Cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation <» 
' trotters ’ and * cowheels*. 


Oovrhard. Forms: i od-hjrrda, f oov- 
bird, 6-7 •hoard. [Cow sb.^ -r Herd-.] One 
whose occupation is to tend cows at paftiire. 

a sooo Rset. Sing, in Thorpe^. S. Laws I* 4x6 Cuhyrde 
Xebyrefl fast he mebbe ealdre cu meolc vii niht, c ijgo 
Will. Paleme 4 Acouherde, pat fale winterea . . bad kepnd 
Mennes ken of |w cuntre as a comen herde. c ta^ Pro/^p. 
Parv, 97 Cowherde, vacearlust xmeearia. xgM CtArroM 
Chron. 11. 69 His grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and his father a Cowheard. >671 Pbttv Pol. Anal, (1691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. >874 OaEEN 
Shotd Hist. 1. 96 A cowherd from whose lips . . flowed the 
first great English song. 

Cow'herdaM. ran. [r. prec. 4> •bb8 : ef.skep- 
kerdessA A female cowherd ; a cowheid*s wife. 

s6ii ^eed Hist. Gt. Brit, vil xxxvi. 330 The Cow- 
he.'trdesse comming in . . said, Thou fallow, doest thou see the 
bread bume before thy face, and wilt not tume it ? l88| 
Monicr Williams Relig. Thought Imiia 1. v. tis Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and. .peasants. 


CoW**hi:de, oowhida, sb. [Formerly pro- 
nounced wilh stress on Aide, or with equal stress.] 

1 . The hide of a cow (stript off, * law,' or 
* drcAsed (Also pi. t Aina huies.'S 

t64o-i Kirkcndbr. War^Comm. Min. Bk, (z 8 s 0 Z48 The 
best kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for ill) libs. t 6 q 6 
Hobrks Iliad it677> 141 Heliimself slept on a good cow- 
hide. as68o jfiuTLEM Rem. I. 19Z In a Robe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. ti7go)Wl. 
za7 (jod.) A negro, .hu left arm wrapped round with a cow. 
hide. sis7 G. Higgins Celtic Drutds 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hides. 

2 . Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

1748 Pore Duftc. l 150 ThiNre Caxton xlept, with Wynkvn 
at his side. One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong ccw-hide. 
1759 Goldsm. Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. 

3. U.S, A Strung whip made of the raw or 
dressed hide of the cow. Cf. Rawhide. 


1839 Marrvat Diasy Amer. Ser. 1. III. 830 He would 
recti ve forty lashes with a cow-hide, 186a Sala Ship 
Chandler i. 6 The correction of a cuwhida would be of ilia 
greatest possible benefit. 

4 . attrib. (kau'hoid). Made of cow-hide. 

1840 R- H. Dana Mast v. le He . .wore thick, cow* 
hide boots. 1830 Mas. Stowe Untie Tont's C. xxxili, 
Kicking the woman with his heavy cow-hide shoe. s8|M J* 
Stbhhrns Centr. Amer. (1854) 393 A heavy cowhide whip. 

Cow*4iide, cowhide, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 
3.] irons. To flog with a cow-hide. 

1833 Carlvlb Mise. (1857) IV. 936 He got hts skin wel) 
beaten->cow-lHded. as we may say-— by Charles XII., the 
rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. >864 W, Whitby' 
Amer, Slav, Z94 L'owliiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
1874 M. Collins Frauces 11 1 . 84 Cowbided by a lady. 
Hence Oow*-hiding vbl. sb, 

i83a-4 Db Quincrv Cstsars Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 
needed a cow-hiding for insolence. 1889 Sat. Re7\ 93 Mar. 
Mi/z Tall talk, whi(.h would hardly procure an extra cow- 
hiding per diem for a Bowery editor. 


Cow* 4 ioiuI 6 . A house in which cows are 


sheltered or stabled ; a cowshed, byre, or shippon. 

1330 Palsgr. 009/9 Cowe house, uackerie, b688 It 
HoLMaAnnoury in. 943/9 In the Cow-House, a Boosee it 
the space between Range and Cratch. 1760-71 tr. Juan 9 
Ulloa'e Voy, (ed. 3) 1 . 933 1 waa obliged to remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 1883 Daily News 3 Oct. a/ a 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. 


t Cow^hn'by. Sc. Obs. [Derivation of second 
element uncertain ; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App . « * calf, nied in endearment 
or ridicule. (The meaning ctnv-herd suggested by 
Jamieson does not appear in the quote.) 

1300-00 Dunsar '/n ucreit place' 38 Quod scho, *Gra- 
mercye I my sweit cowhubye 1313 Douglas /Enels viiL 
Prol. 86 Knychtis ar kouhubis, and commonis plukyt 
urawis. 1338 Bp. Durv in Knox Hist. Rtf. Wka. 1846 I. 
069 Fra France we thought to have gottin a Rooby (Mon- 
sieur de Rub> ] ; And yit is he ncuiing but a cowhul y, 
01603 Montgomerie Fly ting 617 An clattering cohoobie 
that crackes of the pharie. 

Cowilh (kau'i|), sb, [prob. an imitation of 
an American Indian name.! A plant with an 
edible root found in the valley of the Columbia 
River in North America. 

1838 S- Parkbk Sxplor. Tour Rocky Mis. (1846) 0*3 The 
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eowish or biscuit root lerows on dry Iftod, it tonowbot 
lararr than a walnut, taste* like a tweet potato. 

CowiBh (kan ij), a. [f. Cow sk^ -t- -ISH.] 

1 . r..ike a cow ; of the nature of a cow. 

«S70 I.KVIN8 Manip. i45''9 Cowhh, twcMus, 1607 
Sthmt. Ditc. a^/. Aniichr. 1. it. 60 Brentiu* naith, A circle 
representeth Chrlste* death a* well a* a CrotRe . . Peter 
Viret tayd * A Cowe it as good a tiipte of it. .The cowtth 
and circledike time. 

t 2 . Cowardly. Obs, 

*579 W. A. Ktm. Lawlta Vitien ef Jftiw Dtvist 

10 Amid the crewe of cowifth carped knightes. 1605 Siiaks. 
L^ar IV. il 11 The Cowish tenor of his spirit. 

Cow*itoh : ice CoWAGi. 
t Cowith. Obs.rare’"^. [Anglicized spelling 
of Welbh cytvydii^^ A form al‘ Welsh verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal allitemtion or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless. It is the commonest form of 
bardic verse. 

s6ia Drayton /V/t'-afA iv. Notes 59 Some Makers.. 
Keheurse their high cimceits in Cowith*. /AV/. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of cquall tetrameters. 

Cowke, obs. form of Cokk. 

Cow* - kaepBr. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man. 

xd8o Otwav Cnifts Marius iv. I, Heav’n keep me a Cow- 
keeper still — I say. 1771 Smoluutt Humph. Cl. II. 10 
June, Let. i, CHcJ had his head broke by a cow-keeper. 
*841 Lo NUF. Sp* Stud t. ii, Now here's my master V*ictoriaii ; 
yesterday a cowkeeper and to-day a gentleman 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Fertn. Rev. Oct. 509 A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her daiiy-farm. 

So Oow'-keoplttg vbL sb., dairy-farming ; pj>l. ., 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy farm. 

1883 A R. Wallacr t^and Nationali*. lei The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged hy cowkeening and 
dairying. 1895 Hone Frfrfy-day ek. I. 870 ITiis null-field 
has since l)een. .occupied by a great cow.keeping landlord. 

Cowl (kaur, P'orms: 1 oujele, ou^lo, 

ouhle, [oufle], I'S oule, kuuele, ouuel, 3-4 
oouela, oouel, kouel, 4 oolo, 5-7 oowle, oool(e, 
6 ooule, 7 kowle, 8 ooul, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficnltics. OE. 
renders L. cuculla by cugeUf cuhle and cuU^ 

weak fcm. ; also ettfle wk, f. The former comes 
down in ia-l3thc. citle, and the coulee cowle 
{coolers of later times ; cujfle may be the parent of 
kuueh (which in Ancren R. would regularly stand 
for kuvele)^ mtele, htuel, couel. OE. cu^eU is cog- 
nate with OUG. cucula^ cugula, chugela (MUG. 
kugcle, kugekgugelt LG. kogel), a, eccl. Lat. cuculla 
monk's cowl, from cl. L. cucmUus hood of a cloak. 
OE. cufle appears to lie cognate with MDu. coveUf 
cdvel\e fern., in Kilian kovel^ mod. Du. keuxtel 
* cowl \ and to be connected with (perh. the origin 
of) Icel. kojlf kufi str. masc. ' cowl \ The history 
Qi cufle and its allied forms is obscure.] 

1 . A garment with a hood {vestis caputiata\ 
worn by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and according to the usages of different orders, 
but * having the permanent characteristics of cover- 
ing the head and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves ’ {Cafh, Dict^. t Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. 

The cl. Lat. cucutlus was the hood of a cloak, covering the 
head only. *J'he cowU of the early Egyptian monks covered 
the heads.and barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
of monks had Income so lon^ a» to reach their heeU, when St. 
Benedict restricted their ien^th to two cubits. In the 14th 
C the cowl and the frock were often confounded ; but it was 
declared at the Council of Vienne* we underbtaud by the 
name of cucutla a habit long and full, but not having 
sleeve.% and by that of Jlaccus a long habit which has long 
and wide sleeves *. See Du Cange s. v. CuchUa. 

cods i£buLWOi.n Rule Si, Bsnet Iv. ^Schrrier ^), pxtte he 
harube cugclan \)VeUs MS. culan, Tibvrius Gloss culatn, 
L. rf/c»/ 4 iw] and syric; sy on wintra seo cuhle [IV. cule, 
7 '. Gl. culamlof biccum hre^.le. /bid. 91 past he ha-bbe twa 
cuEelan [ IK culan* T. Gl. cufian, E duas cmcmI/os] Ibid. 93 
pat is cusele ( 7 '. GL past ia cuflej. axioo O.R. Glossvi ih 
Wr.-WillMer 338 Cuculla^ ciixle. c saos Lay. 17698 Seo8- 
den ane cule of ane blake cfafte [fi tmjs one blake couele]. 
c xaio IVlnteHey Rule SL Benet Iv. {titTs\ Sancte Benediht 
jywd munece cule and yesetteS mantel tu^eanes pfcre cule, 
and Kali^raft, forlsan hit nis la^a (mt munecene habben 
cule ; bodes hi ma^on habban. a saaa Ancr. R, 10 Unwise 
. . het weneS bet order sitte i8e kurtel ^r ibe kuuele. a 1300 
Havelok 766 He ne broucte bred and nowel, In his shirte or in 
his couel. Ibid. B904 Cunel [rimes with] nowel. e 13x5 Shore- 
ham 1 10 Under couele and cope Tlie foule prede lythe. 1388 
Rig. Vtsiib. IVrstm. A bbey in A rckmol. LII.914 A vestry gyr- 
dyli to tukk up hys cole, e 1430 \iivtf^.Min^Peems i lofMau.) 
Madame. . Underaetheyourcomly oowle to havemyn intent. 
rx44e Fromp. Parti.^n Cowle, munkytabyte,cMrH//N, eueuL 
lus. 1483 Caxton Gold* Leg 3 W4 He d^m^ of thabyte of a 
bisshra and d yd on a cool and stode amonge the monkea. 
1530 Falsgr. to^a Coule for a monke, /roc. a 1677 Bar- 
row Serm. Wks. 17x6 II. sy It is not the . . ba^es of our 
Religion that make a ChnsUan ; more than a Cowle doth 
make a Monk. tdSa 8. Pordaor Medal Rsp* sof I know 
youl grant the Devil is no Fool, Ha can disgulm in Sur- 

f lice, Uoak, or Cool. 1845 S. Austin Rartk/s Hitt* Ref. 

. 497 Luther, .travelled indeed in a most lowly gui.se ; the 
cowl he wore was borrowed. 1887 C. Walksi Ritual 
Reason Why 901 The cowl is a loose vestment worn over 
the frock io cite winter season and duriog the night office. 


b. Token a 8 the itgn of monkhood, or monastic 
orden, and hence sometimes as «• Monk. 

1653 UsQVH ART RabeUus x* xl. The frock and cowle draw 
untoic self the opprobrics, iujiiries and maledictions of the 
world. Tennyson Talking Oak xii, Bluff Harry 

broke into the spence And turn’d the cowls adrift. 1843 
Lytion Last Bar. 1. L eS He was meant for the cowl, but 
bis mother, .let him make choice of the flat*cap. 

2 . Sometimes applied tu the hood alone. 

HotLYSAMD Treat. Fr. Tong* Capuehtn* a ooule or 
hood, Horn & Robotham GeUt Jumg. UmL lx. | 638 
Monks hooded with cools, syxa Steele Spect. No. 497 p 4 
The red Cap and the Coul willfall under the same Contempt. 
sSxe Moorb Laila R. 43824) 905 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fa- 
thers L V. 4B5 The cowl is the hood belmiging to the monk's 
every-day habit. X858 Mrs. Ouphant Laird q/ Horlam 
11.6 [He] took off hts cowl in token of respect. 

3. transf. and fig* 

s^ Rowland Mou/ef's Theat. Ins* 981 The first . . hath 
as il were a gra<« cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. Todd Cytl. Anat. 

IV. 174/9 Each of the cowls [of the Clio] seems, .to be com- 
posed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kingsley Water-bob. 
(1878) T By the smoky town in its murky cowl. 

4 . A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation ; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel of a locomotive, etc. See Cow sb.^. 

161a Ann. Reg. 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of chimneys. x86a A thenanm Aug. 
26) Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain ana yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1869 £. A Farkeb Pract. 
Hvgtene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
1883 J. Y. Stsatton Hops 4 Hop-pickers 35 'I'be kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a cowl with a vane. 
X891 Times 16 Oct. 8^5 The work of providing her [.1 ship] 
with efficient ventilating apparatus is ncing pushed forward 
. .she will be furnished with the largest cowls afloat. 

6 . Comb** as conul-like adj. ; + oowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk ; oowl-muaole, the 
cucullaris or trapezius inusclt'. 

xgoa Warner Alb. F.ng. vii xvxvii, Our Cowlcman's fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. 1884 Buwkr & Scott Ds Bar/s 
Phaner. 4 Ferns 53 A small cowl-like depression. 

Cowlf OOUl (kciuL, Forma: 3 ouvel-, 4 
pi. oouflea, 5 oouel(le, kouuele, kowuele, oow- 
uolo, colla, 5-7 oowle, 7 ooule, ooole, kowle, 6- 
ooul, 7- cowl, (oowol). [ME. *cuve/(e (13th c. 
in cteuel-slaff), cffvelUy app. a. OF. cttvelex-A..,. 
ctipclla small vat or cask, dim. of cupa* F. ctwe 
tub, cask, vat. But of. also Ger. ktibei .glossed in 
MHG. eupa* find)* OHG. Kkubil (cf. miluh-chu'- 
bili* milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
cowl* considered by Grimm and Kluge to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the oiigin of our word 
is increased by the ambiguity of the symbol ou* ow^ 
in ME.] 

1 . A tub or similar large vessel for water, etc. ; 
esp, applied to one with two ears which could be 
borne by two men on a cowl-staff, arch, or dial. 

^saso [in Cowl-staff]. 1097 K. Glouc. (1794) 965 In 
lepes and in coufles \vrr. C1400 kouueles, 15/4 c. cowles, 
couellc] 80 mnchc vy 8 sj[s^fishj hit aolde hym brynge, l^c 
ech man wondry xsal of so grel cacchynge. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 111 lx (1869) 171 A kowuele ther was hi neine, 
tliat resceyuede alle the dropes. Ibid. IxiL 173 Cowuele. 
c x^ro Fromp Patv. 97 Cowle, vesselle, tims. a S45e Voc. 
in Wr.-WQlcker 616 Tina* a cuveile [see cooel-tre in a]. 
c X450-75 Put. Kocab. ibid 808 Hec enba* a colle ; hec tina 
iiiem est. xgos Priv. Purse Exp EUt. 0/ York (1630) 4 A 
cowle for Water xy d. 1587 Mascall Gotd. Ca/Z/r (1697! 71 
Prouide that they may hauc water brought them in cowles. 
cx64e Twvne in Wood Li/eiOKi Hist Soc) I. 69 Carried 
awaye . . in a great cowle betwixt 9 men. 1647 H usbandman's 
Flea agst. Tithes 38 Tlie Parson or Vicar U amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul eve^ tenth day for tithe milk. 
x8s5 Hone F.very.day Bk I. xa The Cowl is a water-vessel 
borne by two persons on the cowl-staff. xVkg Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. led. 4^ 197 Cowel for carrying fish. iHI Elworthy 
W. .Somerset Word-bk.* Cotoi* a tub or barrel swung on a 
pole, or more commonly mounted as a wheel-barrow, nied 
for carrying pigs'-wash or liquid manure. 

tb. Applied to a liquid measure. Obs, [Cf. Ger. 
kiibcl as a measure, Grimm 8.v. 2 A] 

1467 Ord. Wore, in Eng. Gilds 371 TTiat the comynt 
hauo the Cowle to mete me w^ Ibid. 389 That comynt 
have vppe aycn, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wL 
t c. A cup. Cbs. [Cf. med.L. cupella * vasts 
potorii species,' Du Cange.] 

[CX450 Voc. In Wr.-Wftlcker iTffso* Cm As, a cupe or a 
Cowle.] 1476 WiU qf Thurston (Somerset Ho.), A cup called 
a cowle. 

2 . Comb, t oowl-tree, ooveltre«CowL-flTAPF. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 603 Phalanga* a coveltre. 

Ck>wl (kaul), v.i [f. Cowl jAL] 

1 . irans. To put a monk’s cowl on ; to make a 
monk of. 

1536 Latimeb and Serm. hef. Cossv. Wka. I. 48 Swaged 
ana cowled with a Franciscan’a cowl, a 160s Fullir 
Worthies (iS^l II. 936 By such preposterous cowling of 
boys, and veilmg of girls. 1848 Kinususy Sesmfs Tretg. 1. 
iii. Belike you'll cowl him. 

2 . To cover i^s with a cowl or hood ; to draw 
over like a cowl. 

iBie SoNTRBT Kekmma 11. il,The Rajah, -mote Ms breast, 
and o'er his Uea Cowl'd the white moorniug vest ttif 
Biackmorn Lorna 1 ). lix, I'be nottnulns, cowled with log. 


OOWL-tSVAVl'. 

and seamed with etornb il8f pAiiaiavc moat Sag. aid 
That stern FJoraatIne apart Orwi'd himselfdark in th^bc 
tOowl, Obs. [Cf. Coil jd.iJ ToquarrcL 
x^ Ree. Hottiugkam iV. ixi We present the ergaiid 
malar wyffe for cowtlyng with hyte nebours [3 fnstencea]. 
Ccnr-latdy. [app. a transposition of the name 
Lady-cow, lAich occurs earlier.] ‘ 

1 . A common provincial name of the ooleop- 
tcrous insects of the genus Cmimlla ; alsq calm 
Lady-cow, and (more usually) Lady-bird. 

ibgiMusarum Delieus (N.), A f^re of buddns they did 
bring Of the cow-Iadyes corail wing; Powder'd o're'with 
spots of jet. 1864 Power Exp. Pkilot. 1. 30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Brit. Mag. 97 Our common 
Cow-l.ady or Lady-Bird, as usually called. 1877 Stanford 
Mffxury 94 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the site of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. 

2 . A fly used by anglers; alio an artificial fly of 
similar appearance. 

1678 Cotton Angler 395 The next is a Cow-lady, a Uttla 
fly. 2684 IL H. Sek, RecrtaL x69 Flies proper for every 
Month . . For May . , the Peacode-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. X709 G. Smith Labmtory 11 . ego The 
cow-lady, a small ny : the winn of a red feather, or stripes 
of a red hackle of a cock : the body of a peaoocke feathn. 

Cowle (kaul). Anglo Ind. [a. Arab. J J qaut 
word, promise, bargain, compact, whiw ’hai 
become technical in the Indian vemacuUrs, owing ' 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law^ (Yule).] 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe- conduct or amnesty. 

1688 in Wheeler Madras 1 1861) 1 . 176 (Y.) The Prendent 
has by private correspondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. l hom6. 1799 Baird in Owen 
Weliesle/s Desp. saB, I requested Major Allen, .to proceed 
with R flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun . .on his unconditional surrender. 1803 W ellihgton 
in Gurw. L>e^. II. 193 On iny arrival in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants, 
b. Comb.t as cowle flag. 

1709 Harris in Owen lVeTlesley*s Desp. too Cowle flags 
shuli be (lintributed over the cuuntr)’, and safe-guards vent 
to nil the villaj^es. X799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 39 
Cowle flags were hoisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poet -ed), ppl, a. [f. Cowl 
sb.^ and v. + -m] 

1 . Furnished with or wearing a cowl. 

xSdi T. Norton Calvin* s lust. iv. 87 The cowled Soph- 
liters. X59X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 58 The Mytr^ 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer, c 1750 Shenstunb Ruin'd 
Abl > eyx^Tha cowl'd xealots. x8^ Hosmer ri. Jf. A'rra- 
dom 95 Cowled and tonsured priqsts. 
b. transf* 

1794 Martyn RousseadtBot. xxtv. 239 A little membrane 
on each side uniting to form a cowled tube. 1840 K. £. 
Napier Scents For. Lands 11 . vi. 934 The cowled monster 
[a cobra). xBsx Turner Dom. Archit. II. v. 934 To block 
up the cowled windows. 

2 . Hot. Shaped like a cowl, cucullate. 

x8s8 in Wrsster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cowler, obs. erron. form of Coolie. 

Cowleffiffi (kau* 16 s\ a. nonce-wd. [f. Cow sb, 
+ -L£88.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Lonpn. Mag,^ Mar. 514 It is grassles* and cowles* ; 
its only milk U goat's. 

tCowlisE, a. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. CowL sb.^ 
4 -J 8 H.] Characteristic of a monk; monkish. 
(Cf. Cowl sb.^ 1 b.) 

Latimer and Serm. be/. Conv. Wks. I. 49 That cowlish 
deuv'erance. .theyr papal spoliations. 

t CoW'listi Obs. nonce-xifd. [f. as prec 4 -ist.] 
One who wears a cowl ; a monk. 

1637 N. Whiting Hist. AUfino 4 BelL A vD b, The Cowl- 
ists of this yonger age. 

Cowl-rake ; see Cool v., Cole-rake. 
Oowl-ffitoff, ooul-ffitaif. Forms; a. 3 
ouuel-otaf, 6 '7 ooule-, oowle, 6- coul-, oowl- 
ataff. fi. 5-8 oole-, 6-7 ooal-, ooole-, 7 ool-^ 
ooll-itaff. 7. 6-9 oolt-aiaiK [f. cuveile. Cowl 
'<2 4 Staff, in description of its pimary uie, that 
of cartying a *cowl\ Partly throogh phonetic 
contraction, and partly by * popular etymology \ 
it came aftcrwatds to be associated with coU, 
Coal, and Colt ; but as a current word it if still 
generally associated with Cowl 
A stout stick used to carry a ' cowl being thmst 
through the two handles of it ; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens, supported on the shoulders of two 
bearers; aStang'. it was formerly a familiar house- 
hold requisite, and a ready weapon, arch, and dial, 
t To ride on a cowl-staff* etc. : to be eet astride a pole and 
carried in derision about the streets ; a rough form of jpopu- 
lar punishment, inflicted esp. on a husband who altomad 
himself to be beaten or abused by his wife. See Boamo 
Pqp. Antlq. (1870) 11 . NssptieU Usmos $ 33. 

c lego Gen. Ex. 3710 Dee xii 8ioer hem hauen broqt . . 
An uun-grape on an cauel<etaf. And tolden hem oe loud is 
god. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 6a/a One cluttre of grapes 
as moche as two men myght here bytwene them upon a 
colescaff. 1530 in W. H. Tuitier Seleei. Ree. OsfM oe 
[They] stroke. .Wells on the braat w* y ' eRkdof a grMoown 
BUffi iflin Lupton SivqiUs 50 If a wonwn beat hir hus- 
bande, the man that dwellcth next unto hir shal nde on a 
cowistaffe. tgga Arden qf Fmtetakam v, i, (Wnl haue 
taken thq Constable. .And carried him about the Mds on 
a ooltsiafle. 1988 Shams. Merry W. ifk iU. tj6 Go, take 
vp these doathes beera, quickly : Wher’s the Cowlsutaffil 



OOW^MIIilE. 


#1641 SoaeuNO CuMtt in. (ad. il) js tl0Biiftiiic iiinin^ 
a Cpwifi'ilalfc Wbibh . ■ Hd ■pprtmMidwl PaflSMtti. 

HowiaAX#//.{ta 9 a)Il.inTlMrafW«naiirtlM««***' 
honu. and rW« My um CoUitavei. n60 Siom 2Mr. 

194^704) m Ha laaol^d to tha Crairii* tlio 
U wara upon a Caaktaff. nxn J. Iamm tr. L# JBjkmd *9 
G^rdtmmg ill Two Man will aaaily carry k upon #Cou- 
Staff^orHand-Bairow. 1777 Hooia CamMar* MMid 
feii i«i <4 Ona can carry aa much by chmadnc a whaal- 
barrow, befora him . .aa two can carry on a ootwatafT. itaa 
iMiaoM Se, 4t Art I. ^ When two arayman carry a barrel 
OB a ooulstaiSri to which it M apipendiad oy a chain, 
ft), as aa appliance 10 bone-setting. Ohs, 

1676 WiiiBMAN Cturuix, TrtaL vii. v. 468 Inittrua^la 
proper for the Reduction of thelaxatad ahoulder are l4u]der, 
Conlitaira, Pullcyi% Oloancomiam, etc. xd8| Sia J. Beam* 
•TON Aniihhg. m A bonwaettar. .came, .ana tryed It with 
a coole-Ktaff, which put my Son to extream torture, 
t Cowme, obs. t Cooub sense 3. 
rs440 Prtmp. Para. 97 Cowme of come, cnmha, 
Cowmforte, -fory« obs, (f. Comfobt, Com- 

7BET. 

Cownand, obs. f Cotbr aht. 
t Cow-niiUc. Obs, or dial. Forms: r od 
meoloo, 5-7 oowe*. [Cow sh.^l The milk of the 
cow ; now catv's mitk^ cows* milk. 

ciooo Stax. Lcechii. II. 40 Gcnim gate geallan. .menawiS 
cu meoluc Tpf ha wille. c 1450 Two Cooktry-bks, 110 Take 
floure and cowc mytke. 1^ Paynbl SnUrn/s Resim. 
E b, Goottia mylke. .is nat. .ho fall of curdea and butter aa 
kowe mylke and ahepiR mylke ia. 1540 CotnPl. Scot, v{. 4 a 
Ky myllc & ^oiio niylk. «6o6 Bacon Syh>a I }i Cow<milk, 
thua prepared, I judge (o be better than Aaa-nuik. 

Cownt", obs. f. CoiTKT-, 

Cowntewery : see Counter sb.^ 

Cownuoie, obs. f. Contot. 

Cownye, oba Sc. f. Cunts. 

Co-work (koiv D ik), v. [f. Co- 1 + Work w.] 
ifttr. To work together ; to co-ojyjrate. 

1613 PtmcHAS Fils^ima^ viii. ii. (i6ia> 728 The . . proui- 
dence of God co-working in those worlcea of Nature and 
Industrie. 1645 Paoitt //rrMiJVr. fed. 4) xii All things 
oo-work for good. s86o Pussy Mm. Propk. 534 Man co- 
working with God. 

llcnce Co-woTklng vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 
a i6te J. Goodwin Filitd w. the Spirit ^1867' s man- 
ner otnia [God'H] co- working in men. Lkichtom 

Comm. I Ptf, i, 2 1817) Working and coworking grace. 

Co-WOTkar. [f. Co- 3 b -r Worker.] One 
who work^ together with another ; ti co-onerator. 

0*643 J Shutk yudgem. jr Mtrcy (1645) 105 We are co- 
workera with God. a 1653 tJoocs Comm. Hch. iv. 8 God 
. . making men co.workera with himself. 1863 Holland 
Lott, yonnet xxi. 308 Work of this character, .eatablishea 
sympathy l>etween the co.workera. 

Co-WOTkman. rare. [f. Co-3b.] -'prec. 

1619 PtmrffAS Microcosmus Ixiv. 635 Co-workmen with 
God. x 6 a 6 W. Sclatex Exp. 9 7 ‘kes*. <1639) 333. 
CO’Worshlp : sec Co- prtf, i. 

Oowp, -e, var. Coup r.i, 3 ; obs. f. Coop, Cup. 
Oow-pa'rsley. [Cow 9] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant Anthriscus {Chucropliyl- 
lum) syh^estris^ wild in Britain, also called Cow- 
WKKD, Wild Chervil or Cicely, (Of recent 
origin.) 

1776 J. Lightpoot Flora Scot. 1704 Martyn Roueaeau't 
Bot. xvii. S3 1 The first [Wild Chervil] vulgarly called Cow- 
weed or Cow-paralcy, has a smooth streakeu stalk. s8oa 
Sib j. E. Smith Flot'a Brit. I 396 Chmrophylhtm sylvcstre^ 
Smooth Cowparsley, Wild chervil. 188a Garden 95 Mar. 
3oa/3 *l'hc Cow Parsnip and Cow Parsley, arc often used in 
connection with other large and umbrageous plants. 

Cow-paTsnip. [Cow sb, i 9.] 

1 . A large umbeTlifcrous plant, lleracUum ^phon- 
dylium^ wild in Britain : so named by 'I'arntT. 

. » 54 B.T URNRR Names of Jirrbes 76 Sphandilium . . It may 
be called in engUahe Cowperanem or rough Peranepe. It 
groweth in watery iniddowes and in lanke groundes about 
hedges. 1378 Lytk PodocMs iv. Ixvi. 528 'lurner calleth it 
Cowe Parsnep, or Medo Paranep. 1579 Lancham Gnrd, 
Jienith (1633) *®9 Cowparenip or Wilde carrot growing in 
ni^ows..Some seethe it in drinke with leuen, and vso it 
instead of Ale or Deere. s88a Garden 6 May 306/1 Cow 
Parsnip, .ia in no way injurious to animals. 

2 . Used as a generic name of all species of 
Heracleumt e.g. American C., ii. lanatum^ Giant 
C. of Kamtschatka, H, girasiteum, etc. 

1780 Coxa Russ. Disc. 59 There are no trees upon the 
island ; it produces, however, the cow-parsnip whiclt grows 
at Kamtchatka. 

tCowpe. Ohs. Tapp. a. F. coupe^ with sense 
of L. ? A tuD or cask. 

c 1475 Put. Foe. in Wr.-Wflicker 771 Jlec uma^ a cowpe. 
1^3 CatK Angl. 79 Cowpe. cupa. itea Malynrs Amc. 
Law-Merch. 79 Onely the Cowpe roust find the goodnesae 
of Indico by the working of it. 

CoW^peiMf A pen or enclosure for cows. 
1633 Altkorp MS. in Simpkinson Waskingtaus p. Ixxii, 
To II women a days a peeoe weeding the oatea in the 
cowpenns. 1688 J. Clayton in Pkil. Tram, XVII. 967 
Ah soon as they were set forth of the Cow-pens, they would 
fall a feeding., *876 Rancmoft Hist, U. S. VI. 11 . 384 Driven 
from time to time iiito cowpena 
b. Comb. Oo«rp6n-bird(U.S.)3-Cow-BTRD JR. 
iSifi J. Jennings in Hone Emry-dap Bk. II. iirt There 
Is a bird in the United States of Amenc^ called * Cwpen 
emberiMO p^ork, ^ Wilson. 1887 C. C. Abbott 9 Fmt^ 
isomd Wand. ii. S 5 ibe oowpon-biid, whkh is nmmr mate^ 
and for eeveral months in the year deposits tmtiU eggs in 
the nests of other birds. 


Ills 

V. To pen cowr roob (a piece of 

grouwnr 

i 6 li J, Clayton Ffagimiah, in PUL Thmo, XVIL 979 
A fresh piece of Ground will not hair Tobacco past two 
or three Years, onlem Gow-pen*d ; for they ManUrt tntir 
Groand by kocpfaif thek Cattle .. withia Knrdlei, wihkh 
thrnr remove when tb^ have sufieiantly dung'd one spot* 

Cowper, obi. f. Cooper ; w. Coum. 
CtoWMriHA (karal«*nia)» OL Antd, [f. the 
name Cowper 4- -iak. J Cowperian gletttds ; a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethia in male Mammalia ; ditcorerea 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709). 
Also called Cowper^s glands, 

3738 Med Ess. e Obsent, (ed. a) IV. 496 He proves the 
GonorrlMza to affect., Cowper’i and Littros Glands. 1797 
M. Baillie Morb. Anai. (1807) 338, 1 do not recollect to 
have seen Cowpet's glands diseased. iMB Rollbston & 
Jackson Anim, Life <ed. a) 36 The elands representing the 
Cowperian glands m the male, and known in the female ns 
the glands of Bartholini or Duvem^. 

So Oowperi tla [see ‘XTisj, inflainmatioa of 
Cowper's glands. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit, Org, 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inflammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing plant of Ceylon, 
Gymnema Icutiferum, N.O. Asckpiadacemt yield- 
ing a milky juice used for food. 

1830 Linolev Nat, Svst. Bot. 3» The Cow Plant of 
CeyTun. .yields a milk of which the Cingale&e make use for 
food. 1649 Balpour Man, Bot. (i860) 473. Adams, 

ete, Nat. Hist. 419, 

Cowple, Cowpyll(6, obs. if. CourLa 
CowpOQ, ol)s. Sc. form of Culton. 

Cow*-pO:Z. [Cow xA‘] Also 8-9 -pooka, 
with sing. -pook. A vaccine disease which ap- 
pears on the teals of cows in the form of vc»icles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Edward Jenner in 1798 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (Vacoikation) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pock; the plural pocks taken 
as the name uf the disease (cf. measles^ is conventionally 
spelt pox. 

\Rcp. Committee Ho. Comm. (1802) XIV. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 1780 that Dr. jenner 
first informed him of ibe particnlar nature of the cow pox 
as a sure jircventivc of small poxj 1798 £. Jknnrr ipitlt\ 
An F)nquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variola Vac- 
cin» ; a Disease discovered ia some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox. Ibid. 45 The Cow pox protects the 
iiumon constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
sBeo Med. yml. HI. 176 Traditionally, this fact has been 
established time immemorial, with regard to the casual 
Cow-Bock. s8o6 R, Hill {title), Cow-Pock Inoculation 
Vindiaued. ifci Ord. k Rtgul. R. Engineers koT- 195 
Women and Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 
I*ox will not be allowed, .in Barracks. s866A. Flint Frinc. 
Med. (1880) 1049 Cowpox is tran-sferred, to man and from 
one pertMin to another by the introduction of a virus, and 
never, at a distance, by infection. 

Sometimes called Kittopox. 

1803 K. S. Bowne in Scrihtur's Mag. II. 171/1, I had had 
the Kino Pox, *868 Lossihg Hudson a 15 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated witli the kine-pox. 

t Cow-pox, Sf. Ohs, [f. prec. ib.] Irons, To 
vaccinate. Hence f Oow-poxing, vaccination. 

iki^lHScr.on y. Birch* s MonMmt.{St. Margaret Fattens, 
Eastcfuap), 'Hie practice of cow-poxing. which first became 
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persooB \ 

self have taken the real Kinall-pux afterwards. 

Cow-quakes, dial. Also oow-duakera 
1. A popular name of Quaking-grass, Hriza media, 
x<97 Gbrardk Herbal 1. 87 Pkoiaris p^tensis is called 
also Gramen tremulum . . about Nantwich* Quakers and 
Shakers ; in some places Cow-quakes. 1690 Rav Synopsis 
(Britten & Holl.), Gramen tremulum dictum 

pr^ucil 1711 J. Petivlr in Phil. 'J'rans. XXVII. 380 
Great Spanish Cowquakes. a 1731 Lisle Husb. (17,49) t8o 


2 , According to Halliwell and 'Wright, a name 
in the East of England of Common Spurry. 

Cowre, var. of Cover vl^ Ohs, ; olis. f. Cowkr. 

Cowrie, cowry (kaa«Ti). Forms : 7 (kaupot), 
oowr<!'y, ooxi, 8 oowpo#, CRurl(6, 7-9 eourle, 9 
oouri, -y, oowrl, -y, 7- cowrie, oowiT- [a. 
Hindi and UrdQ kauri (Aa«^0:-Skr. kaparda, 

^f^The^porcclain-like shell of a small ^tro- 
pod, Cyprica mone/a, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in some parts of 
Africa and Southern Asia ; also the animal itself, 
b. gastropod (or its shell) of the genus 

Cyprwa or family charactcrUed by their 

oval shape, undeveloped spire, and narrow aper- 
ture as long as the shell ; e.g. Cyprma Europsfd 
the common cowrie of the British coast. 

1660 J. Davies ir. Mandelslds E. l»d,j, 0 ®® 9 'f 8 Th«y 
[of Gttxuratta] abo maka us® of. .certain Shwls, which they 
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hilMkh cMlad^ria.^ exit} 

LaSfy i. 9 Cttw nnntad a Imt coiiM 
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one of tba oowriss. 1W4 Misa WoaTfi^A»^. >^ww 
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inches long, Ifipo OMtclad tertoMhaU. 
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tiw CoLsamKsAMfie t Twloa owwy ** Sj* • 

ofeMf. Mangy Cam MI m,, mm 

loqg beaa uM in Uw East Indjos as smaU monoy. 

OowTlR pin* : see Kaurl . 

Cowraa, obs. L Coabre, Coderr. 

CowrtohiR, obs. pi. of Curob. 

Cowrie, -youre, obs. ff. Court, Coubtirr. 
Cowrteby, vmr. of Courtept Obs,, short coRt. 
CowRohote, -Root, «Rliot, obs. S, Curbat. 
i* OoWHd&lvd.* Obs, Abo 6 -iherd, -ahei^ 

6- 7- sheard. [f. Cow sb,t 4- Shard, vrt. of S harv.] 
Cow-dung ; a cow-luid. 

XS79 CossoM Sek, Abuse (Arb.) 19 Tl*« Scarab* Em o«*r 
many a swoete flower, and liid^tes in a cowahard. tflga 
Greene Dcf Conssy Catch, (18591 49 Thy betkla that .-at 
night takes up hi^o^ng in amwi^erd. ^x«|R Chatman 
Hum. Dayes Mirth Wk*. (iSvaj I. 96(0,) BJuMTas a bcetk 
. . that in cowsheds ftdL tnaS Bacon Syism | 775 Tiuf 
and Peat and Cow-sboards are cheap Fewos. 

t Cow-elum. Ohs, esc. dial. Also 7 -aliem, 

7- 9 -ahorn, 9 -sooirn, -ekeHni. [f. Cow eb^ + 
Sbarn OE. seeam dnng.l Cow-dnng. 

xfiaa W. Burton Descr, (1777' 0 \n Leuester X^s,, 
The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the mhabiteaU 
are constrained . . to make me of .. Mraw.cow.*bTO and 
such like, a 1697 Aubrky Wilft Royal Soc. MS. 168 
(Halil w.) Hartflies. .bred out of the dung of the dear, aa 
beetles are out ofeowsborae. iSiR R. ANDEnaoM Cumbitid 
Bail. Ifflio) «3 Ann, git cowseaira . . Nowt meks a pulM 
better. 1S84 Cheshire Gloss., Cow-shom or Cmhsham, th* 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham's Glass. iBeo-fl. 

Cow-BkiHa 

X, The skin of a cow (when stripped off)! 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trniiki, ortho 
like. Also attrib. 

1848 1 'hackkrav Fan. Fair I, With a very small and 
weather.beaten old cow’»-akin trunk. 

2 . Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

8. A whip of raw hide ; 
iSaa Cobsett Xur 
with the *oow«kin\ 

7 'he man who wields t 

Hence Oow-RklB v,, to flog with a cow-skin. 
a 1849 PoR W, E.Channiug^\t». 1864 III. *39 Napokoa 
Buonaparte Jones . . is cowdeinned with perfect regularity 
five times a month. 

Cowslip (kan'slip). Forms; I odalyppo, 
odaloppe, 4-6 ooualop(po, 5 oowalopa, -alowpo, 
-slyppa, oowe-, ooualyppo, oowyalepo, (oow- 
alek), 5-6 oowBlop(pR, 6 oonsHp, ootudapRi 
6" 7 oowalippe, 6- cowslip. lpK.cd-slyppe, app. 
L cd ww^slyppe viscous or riimv Rubstance, 1.0. 

* cow-slobber ’ or 'cow-dung * fci. G. ksUs'^sekaisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
’Sloppe, •slop may be compared with ME. sUppt, 
sloppy or wet places and slops : see Slop sb. ana o.J 
1 . The common name of IVimula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers. Also called Paiglt, 
moo* Saxon Loechd. IL 316 Wyre gode wensealft : nim 
wud« merce . . cu slyppan. .^ocnuca ealle. c tooo eSi/nds 
Foe. in W r.-Wtilcker 1 35/96 Brittannica, cusloppe. a *387 
Sinon. BartUot.{KnKA. Oxon.lsj HerbaparaUsis, eouslop. 
e 1440 Fromp. Pnrv. 99 Cowxiope, herbe [Pvnson, eowtJek, 
or cowhlopj, herba petri, herba paralisis, Egustm, c 1430 
Foe. in Wr .WfllckcT 586/44 Olustrum, cowhlyppe. 1379 
SruNSER .Sheph, Cal, Apr. 141 DaffadowndUhes, And cou< 
d ktngcfipi. iflS9 G«i 


01 raw Miuc ^ 
p Rur, Rides (188s' L 87 He belabooved him 
mkin^ 1RS4 W. Wuitsv Amer, Sian, 187 
wields the blood-clotted cow-sktn. 


IRENE Mena^n (Arb.) 36 


■lipft, and 
There I 

Pepvs Disny'sA April, ^yondlnto the fields, gathering of 
cowalippA 1700 Somerville HobbinM l iox The tufited 
Cowslips breaUM their faint Perfumes.^ i860 Goass Rom, 
Nat. Hist. 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

b. In U. S. commonly applied to the Marsh 
Marigold, sMisfK.Qf^x Manual Bot, U.S.xt, 

2. Applied with qualifying words to vaiious 
plants resembling the common eow^ip. Sk. 
Amerioan Cowslip, Dodecatheon Meadia (K. O. 
i rimulaceee), with umbels of large rose-purple or 
while flowers, found in woods in N. America, b. 
ITronoh or Iffountein O., the Auricnla {Prisssula 
Auricula), c, O. of JeruRRlem, Jenualem O., 
the Lungwort, thslmonaria officinalis (N. O. Bora^ 
ffinaum) ; also called C, of Bedlam, Bedlam C 
BuoLOMR-C. td. Our Iia4y’s Oowalip, the 
Yellow Star-^-Bethlehem \Gagea luiea, N.O. 
Liliacoti), e. ViygixilRn O., Meriensia or Puhna- 
fiaria virginica (Treas. BotJ. 

saSft-Tl Cooraa ThssanrM, BnOns syhtestris, our ladies 
cooslapes. 1978 Lrra Dodoens les ^ call it in EngUsh 

86 
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Sage of JeniMlem and CowitHp of Tcrusalcni. e ifao T. 
Robinson M. Magd. 394 With Couslips of Hieruialem so 
nice, Sweet Eglantine, and clones of ParadtMu idsg 
Parkinson Parodist in Sols (1656) 040 They iPrimula 
Auncula] are called by divers women French cowslips. 
1676 Bbal in PA/l. Trans. XI. 587 CowsIim of Jerusalem. 
Mculiar to mitigate Hectical fevers. 1M6 Trsas. JUst, sat 
The wcll'known American Cowslip, Dodecathson Msaaia^ 
groon in woods in the warmer parts of North America. /Sid, 
940 The Pulmstimria formerly held a place.. under the 
country name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plattt»H., 
Cowslip, French' or Mountain>t Primula Auricula. 

3 . allrih. and C0Pth.,M cowslip-bell^ -budy -cheeky 
-garlandy -spangled adj. ; oowHllp-ball, a ball of 
cowslip* blossoms, often made by children ; oow- 
•lip-peep, -pip, a cowslip-blossom (tfia/.) ; cow- 
slip tea, a drink made by infusion of the flowers 
of the cowslip ; also formerly a name for a variety 
of green tea (quot. 1796); f cowslip- water, a 
decoction made from cowslips, used medicinally ; 
cowslip wine, wine made fiom cowslip-blossoms. 

i8a4 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1.(1863^98 We will make 
a *cowslip>ball. i8ai Clare VilL Mtnsir, 1 , 82 ^Cowslip 
buds, so eorly peeping. 1990 Shakb. Mids. N, v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose, These yellow *Cowslip 
cheekes 1794 Southey Ira r Tyler 1, Your friend.. 
Wreathed me this *coWKlip garland for my head. s8ri 
Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 29 Fdks tell me that the May's in 
flower, That *(.owi»lip- peeps are flt to pull. 1835 — Rural 
Muss 36 In the cowslip- pips .. Five apots apiiear. 1840 
Mrs. Norton Dream 938 Pleasant walks through ^cowslip* 
spangled meads. 1796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/9 Super* 
fine ^Cowslip Tea, 14X. per lb. 1899 Mrs. (>atty Aunt 
Judy's Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 
cowslip tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 
s6xa J. Webster Whits Divel L b, *Coiislep- water is good 
for the memorie. 1760 Mrs. Kafpald kng. Heusekgr. 
(1778) 395 To make "Cowslip Wine, i860 (iko. Eliot 
Mill on FI. I. vi, Ways of . . making the cowslip wine. 

Cowfllip’d, cowalipt (kau slipt), a. [f. 
prec. + -ED 1.] Covered or adorned with cowslips. 

X794 Southey Wat Tyler 1, The western g.%]e Sweeps 
along the cowslip'd dale. s8as Keatb Lamia 1. 6 Cow- 
sliped lawns. 

CowBsingr, obs. f. Cushion. 

Cowt, dial. f. Colt. 

t Cow*tail. Obs. The busby tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk ; » Chowry. 

1671 tr. Bemitf^s Voy. 84 (Y. ) These Elephants have then 
also, .certain Cow-tails, .hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustachoes, 1774 W. Hastings in Markham Tibet (1^76)^ 
Cattle which bear wliat are called cowtails. 1807 [see 
Chowry]. 1840 H. H. Wilson Vishnu-purdka 
276 YaM>d&. .waved over him a cow-tail brush. 

Cowter, var. CouTBBH. armour for the elbow. 
Cowthe, obs. f. could (see Can r.'), Couth. 
Ck)wther, var. of Quitheb v, Obs,, to tremble, 
to be * all of a shake*. 

1999 Nashe Lenten Strife In Harl. Misc. VI. x8o (D.) 
Plautus in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 
quaking. 

Cow-tllifltle. Herb, [See Cow sb.^ 9.] A 
name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Carauns lanceolatus or C.palus- 
tris. 

Later writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus al/inus (Mulgedtum) the 
Blue Alpine Sow-thistle. 

>565 Cooper 7 'hssaurus,Scolymos. .Some take it to be 
Cowthistle. 1978 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixxi. 535 Cooper 
calleih this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and CowthUtcl. 
1609 Breton / gray you Wks. (1879 ^ fD.)Like a mare that 
were knapping on a cow-thistle. s83a Veg. Subst. Food 101 
The Cow-Thistle ^Sonchus alpinuv . . grows ^nlaneously 
in Northumberland .. The stem, which is milky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders. 

Cow-tree, [transl. Pg. palo dt vaca.] 

1 . A South American tree, Brosimum Galacto- 
dendron (called by Humboldt G. utile\ N. O. Arto- 
carpacew, abounding in a juice closely resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into the 
trunk, and is an important article of food. 

i8m Lindley Nat. S^st. Bot. 95 The famous Cow Tree 
. .of South America, which yields a copiou.s .supply of a rii.h 
and wholesome milk. x866 Treas. Bot. 171 Ihe Cow-tree 
ields a milk of as goodquality as that from the cow. 

. Subsequently applied to other trees yielding a 
milky juice ; e.g. the Cow-tree of Para, Mimusops 
elatay N. O. Sapotacem ; of British Guiana, Taber- 
memontana uiilis, 

1863 Bates Nat. A mason ii. (^1864'^ 36 The Massarandiiba, 
or Cow-tree . . producing from its bark a copious supply of 
milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 

Cow-tnrd. Now vulgar or dial, A clot of 
cow-dung [e.g. in a pasture). 

c s4fiS DigSy Myst. 11. xoi Butt In a cow tord dyd ye 
slyde. 1947 Boordb Brev, Health cxciv. 66 Use local 
playsters, and among al other thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. s^s Lloyd Treas. Hsedth NJ, Take a 
drye coutord. s6^ W. Walker Idiomat. At^lo-Lat, xjs, 
tran^. 1637 Bastwick J.itmM 11. rx Tlie Prelates, .put 
vp their finders to their Foure-Square Cowtimlt, and giue 
him a nod with the head. 

2 . Comb, oow-turd-bob, the larva of a beetle 
found in cow-dung, used by anglers as a bait ; so 
oow-turd-fly. 

1681 Chetham AngUVs Veuls-m, iv. | loIifiSq) 1684 
R. H. Sch, Rscreat, i6a Flies proper for every Month. . 


For May. .the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the Cow-turd fly. 
1798 Siting Mag. XL 046 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-bait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cowuele, obs. f. Cowl sb,^ 

Oowur$, Oowurt, obs. if. Course, Court. 
Cowwaed. Herb. [See Cow sb,^ 9.] Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley {Anihriscus sylvesSris). 

1744 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLlll. sx They first' 
gather'd roe the Cicutaria vuHaris pf John Bauhin, or Cow- 
weed. 1761 /Sid. Lll. 90 1 ne Cicutaria vulgaris of the 
botanists.. in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1777 J. Licmteoot Flora Scot, (X79R) 
1 . 167 Chmrophyllum sylvestrsy Wild cicely or cow-weed. 
OoW**WJi6at. Herb, [From the prevalence 
of the species Melampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are apt to be mixed with 
the grain ; hence Gr. yitKkiiuftpw * black wheat ' ; 
the Eng name answers to med.L. triticum vac- 
cinum or bovinum,YT. blide vache. Ger. kuhweizeny 
in 16th c. kuweyssen [Dodoens), Du. koeweyte 
(Kilian) : cf. Co^ sb.^ 9 ] 

1 . A plant, Melampyrum arvense, N. O. Scro- 
phulartacesty which grows in corn-fields in the £. 
and S. of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes distinguished from other species as 
Purple Cow-rvheat. 

1578 Lyi'e Dodoens ft. xiv. 163 Horae floure, or Cowe 
wheate..hath a straight stemme. 1997 GkhaNdb Htrbal 
1. Ixviii. 91 The seed of cow wheat raiseth up fumes. 

2 . Extended as a book-name to the other species 
of Melampyrum, as Crested Cow-wheat {M, crista- 
tum). Meadow Cow-wheat {M, pratense). Wood 
Cow-whoat {M, sylvaticum), 

X997 Gerarob HerSal 1. Ixix. oz Red leafed wild Cow 
wheat. 1796 Sir J. Hill HerSal laj^ Cow-wlieai, Melant~ 
Pj^rum, 'j ne flower con'iUts of a sinele petal, and ap- 
proaches to the l.nbiated shape. 1894 S. I'homson Wiid FI, 
111. (ed. 4) 923 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Melampyrum pratetue, or common cow-wheat. 

8. Locally applied to the Yellow Kalile, Rhin- 
anthus Crista- galli. 

So in .S. W. Cumberland (Britten and Holland)^ 
Cowyne, obs. S.:. form of Coffin. 
c X 376 ^ V- ‘faints, Mathtas 49, Of spechis a cowyne pa 

mau til hyme met. 

Cox (kpks), sb. colloq. Abbreviation of Cox- 
swain. 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

COK, colloq. [i. prec. sb.] trans. To act 
as cox or coxswain to (a boat) ; also intr. 

Mod. The man who coxed bis college boat. 

Cox, var. of cocks : see CoCE sb.'S 

1667 Drydbn Sir M. Mar-all iii. I, By Coxtxines. 

Cox, var. of Cokes Obs., fool, and of Coxe. 

II Coxa (kf> ksi). PI. oox». [L. ; - hip.] 

1 . Anal, The hip, haunch, or hip-joint ; * also 
applied to the ischium and to the coccyx ’ {Syd. 
Soc, Lex ). 

Z706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Coxa, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Hip, the Huckle-bone. 1794-64 Smfli.ie 
Mtdwif, 1 . Introd. 34 The legs must be amputated at the 
Coxa. 

2 . Zool, The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, araebnida, and ‘Crustacea. 

i8a6 Kirby & Kntomol. (1828) IV. 185 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa. x8x4 M'^Mvrthib Cuvier's 
A Him. Kingd. 988 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body, is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Jnv. Anim vii. 405 The first sternum is.. largely 
hidden by the coxa of the metathoracic limbs. 

Coxal (kp'ksal), IS. [ 1 . prec. + -AL.] Pertaining 
to the coxa: a. pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint ; b. pertaining to the coxa of insects, etc. 

1893 kucycl. Brit. 111 . zs/i Ossa innotninnta, coxal or 
haunch-bones. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anim. vi. 3,9 
The coxal Joint of the antenna. 1876 Bartley tr. Topinards 
Anthrop. 1. 36 I’lie iliac, or coxal bone. 

Oozft'ffTB J^aihol. [Gr. Irypa caiching, trap, after 
podagra trap for the feet, fig. gout], pain in the 
hip. Con'lglft [Gr. -a\yia pain], CoxaTgy [F. 
coxalgic], pain in the hip-joint ; disease of the hip- 
joint. Goxft'lglo [cf. F. coxalgique] a., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Coxartliri'tlE [Ar- 
thmitis], gout in the hip ; coxJiis. 

x8i{9 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. ^/i Caries and necrosis of the 
pel\ ic bones, .chiefly occur a.s the consequences of coxalgia. 
1890 Daily Nnus sS Nov, 6/6 A child aflected viith painless 
coxalgia. ISid. 95 Nov. 6/ 1 Coxalgic patients . . unable 
to walk even upon crutches. iQ^X 60 Maynb Exp. Lex, 
937/1 Pain in the hip-joint ; hip-joint disease . . coxalgy. 

t Co*xbody. [cf. Cock jiJ.sJ (see quot.) 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais 11. xvii, That the Pages of the 
Palace might play upon it (the pavement] with their dice 
or at the game of coxbody. 

Coxcomb [kp'kskJiim). [ « Cockscomb ] 
t i. A cap worn by a professional foul, like a 
cock*8 comb in shape and colour ; » Cockscomb 
a. Obs. 

1973 Turser Hush. (1878) R4 He . . shall striue for a cox-, 
come, and thriue as a daw. 1996 Shaks. 7 'am, Shr, 11. i.* 
ea6 What is your Crest, a CoxcombeT 1609 — Lear 1. iv. 
X16 FooL If thou follow him, thou roust needs weare my 
Coxoombe. 

t 2 . A ludicrous appellalloD for the head; * 
Cockscomb 3. Oks. 


1899 Shakb. Hen. K v. I 97 The sklnne is good for your 
bnwen Coxcombe. sssi ^ N, v* i 193 If a bloody 
coxcombe be a burt, you haue hurt me. 16x4 Ford Sun s 
Darling ill. i, The knight broke his coxcomb. ,1694 
Southerns Fatal Marr, j. I, I'o score him over the Cox- 
comb. 1704 W. S. Psisv Hist. Coll. Amor, Col, CA. 1 . 
x8i Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation. x866 KiNasutv 
Hersw. 11 . xiv. 148 Who may have seen them come in., 
with bleeding coxcombs. 

8 . A tool, simpleton {obs .) ; now, a foolish, eon* 
ceited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress ; a fop ; * a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments' (J.). 

1973 Tubbbr Hush, ^1878) X47 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puffed with pride. 1577 B. Googb Heresbach's Hush. 1. 
<1586) 3 It weie the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
ninne headlong without any profile into danger. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 79. x6qa — Oth, v. ii. 934 Oh murd'roue 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so good a 
wife? x6^ Prpys Diary {\^7<^ IV. 936 A vain coxcomb 
he is, though he sings and composes ^ so well, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. ix843'867/3 Oliver- -wasa brave 
fellow.. but that Richard, that coxcomb.. was surely the 
bascht fellow alive. X71R Ambuthnot J. Bullwi. vi, I told 
him, 'He was a coxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions I' x^9 Golosm. Double Urani/ortn. 
54 Fond to be seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
at her levy. 1803 Mackiniosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 111 . 
959 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satiie was 
intended to scourge. 1896 Emerson Ens. Traits, Char, 
Wks. I Bohn) II. 58 The young coxcombs of tbe^iie Guards, 
t b. Applied to a woman. Obs. 

1634 Massinger Vsry Woman iii. ii, Cuculo. You tried 
my wife. Alas I you thought she was foolish . . you have 
not found it. Pedro, I have found a pair of coxcombs. 179s 
Firloing Amelia vit. iv, [Mrs. Bennet speaking] Latin., 
said Imy aunt] had made me a downright coxcomb. 
t 4 . As a name of various plants; Cocks- 
comb 5. 

1978 [see Cockscomb 5a] 1678 Phillips, Coxcomb, a sort 
of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Kaitle. 1796 Sir J.^ Hill 
Herbal Coxcomb, I'ediculnris. I'lie flower consists of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

t D. ? A kind ol lace with an edging like a cock's 
comb. Obs. 

1693 Land. Gas. No. 9863/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, iniddle-siz'd floweis and Coxcomb )oop.s. 1760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal xi. (I) , lb trim his light grey frock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. 

b. attrib. and i.omb. a. simple 
1780 J. Warion Ess. Pope 11 . xii. 300 Ihe conceit of 
coxcoinb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it below the original. 
1794 Maihiab /’ nri. Lit. (1798) 337 Tir’d and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. 1838-9 H^LLAM Hist. Lit. vi. iii. 
8C7. 111. 336 1 lie easy dupes of coxcomb manneis from the 
court. 1848 Clough Amours de Voyage 1. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden 1 walk. 

b. lomb., as coxcomb-hunting', soxcomh- proof 
adj.; i*oozoomb>bird, a patrol. 

i68x Otway Soldier's Fort. iii. i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-hiintin.; by this time. 1763 Rowe 
Ulyss. Proj. I. j 8 She was coxcomb proof. 173a Poi’B Lp. 
Cobham 5 The coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 

Hence various nonce-wds. Oozoomba'lltieE, pi. 
things coxcombical. Oo zoombasa, a female cox- 
comb. Co'zoombhood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb. Co-zoomby a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a coxcomb. 

X83X Mrs. Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer. xxx. (1839^ 

Nick nacks bronzes, bustn, cameos, and alabaster vases., 
in short, all the coxconialitits of the drawing-room. x8s7 
Lamb Let. to Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven 
no coxcombess had invented Albums ! S849 Blnckw. Mag. 
LVlll. 943 In the potent prime of coxcombhood. x8d9/<^<^. 
641/9 A costume condemned as coxcomby. 

Cozoombio (kpkskJu mik, •k/7‘mik), a, [f. 
prec. + -10.] - next. 

1764 Mommg Post, Its greatest beauties have been 
selected and condemned with all the a«isurance of co.x- 
combic pertnesB. 1830 / rnsers Mag. 1 . 568 I'he coxcombic 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow oensclcssneju, 
of some, .writers. 

Cozeo'mbicali u. Also oozcomloal. [f. as 

prec. + -AL.] 

Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 
foolishly conceited ; loppisli. 

1716 Rowe Biter 11. i, Such a.. whimsical coxcomical . . 
kind of a Husband. 1749 Mrs. Dblanv J^ije tjr t\»rr.iiB6i) 
II. ^ke b a little coxcombical, and affects to be learned. 
x8so Examiner No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcoml.ical bookseller 
. introduced the fashion.^ 1890 ].)ickens Bleak Ho. xviii, 
He is . . the most coxcomical and utterly brainless ass 1 
2 . Of, pertaining to, or ciiaracteristic ot a cox- 
comb. 

1770 Mad. D’Arrlav Early Diary, He. .asKumed a cox- 
comioical assurance and indolciKe joined. x6ao Scott 
Mouast. XIV, That singularly coxcomical work, called 
Euphues and his England, 184A Kinclakb Eothen viii. 
(1876) 193 A curiously coxcombical li^p. x86x T. A. Trol- 
lops La Beata 1 . iv. 76 The tirade.. was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. 

Hence Oozoombio»‘litji coxcombical quality or 
act. CkKKOo'aUoallj adv., in a coxcombical 
manner, like a coxcomb. 

tyfifi Wbslby Wks. (1879) XII. 308 Cure him of his cox- 
comicality, and ho may do good. 1834 H. C. Romnson 
Diary 111 . 53 Not the least of his coxcombicalities. a 1761 
Byrom Remarks iR.I, I'his coxcombically mingling Of 
rhymes, unrhyming, inteijingling. 183S B/ackw. Mag* 
XXXV II. 434 Your creatures who prate coxcombically of 
belonging to im justs milieu. 
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i-Oo*KooiBblng, pU. a. MMwW. The 
mmUns a ooacomb or fool (^). Cf. Mimf: 

iM* Ctl. io K^. Ctmm. HM. MSS. Vn.414 Sir^T... 

If ftll be true, made a very coxcottiiiirof Pryane. 

Ooxoo-mUtgr. rwv. [See-nr.]** CoxoMtaST 
1, ab. 

rz6Sa Avaaav Cffi, Sm/m, Pfnmt <1813) II. 337 Our 
preaent writers reflect lo much upon particular personSi and 
coxcombeities, that oo yeares hence they will Out be under- 
stood. iBju Knight Owv tt/m a 7 'mg 11 . 140 Inferior 
masters paint coxcombitles that had no relation to univeraal 
modes of thought or action. 

t Co*ZOOmb]y. a. Oh, Alto ^ cooksoombly. 
[f. Coxcomb + *ly 1,] Resembling, or of the nature 
of, a coxcomb ; characteristic of a coxcomb or fop. 

ssBS Lupton Thttt, Nofabl$ TK (1675) 076 You cox- 
combly knave, smd he, it is a Mill, idxs Bravm 9 t Fl. 
Maid's Trag. 1. ii. My looks terrify then^ you coxcombly 
ass, you 1 tdda-e Pam Dinrv B Mar., The fellow would 
not be known, which my Lord Imputed to his coxcombly 
humour. 173^ Cibsbs A^t. (1756) 1 . sss With all the true 
coxcombly spirit and humour that the. .character required. 
sBaS Scott F. M. Perth xvl, Go . . and may 1 never see 
thy coxcombly face again. 

Hence tCozoombUaera. 

1765 J. Hoadlv \n Garrick * s CerrAx^^t^ T. 183 . 1 thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness in the part 
of I..ord George Brilliant. » 

Cozoombry (kp'ksk^mri). [f. as prec. + -bt.] 

1 1 . Foolishness, foolery. Ohs. 

1608 Miodlxton Trick iii. iv, Thou IdtchenetufT-drab of 
b»ga^, roguery and cockscombry. 

2 [. The action, behaviour, or manner character- 
istic of a coxcomb ; foppery. 

*774 tP'estm. Mag. II. 348 Our spunk of valour is de- 
generated into coxcombry. s8a6 Macaulav Misc. H^rit. 
<1860) 1 . 345 The solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton. 18^7 
Gxn. P.THoMrsoN Audi Alt. I. xxiL 8a Military coxcombiy 
and ignorance were always at work in India. 1870 R. B. 
Brough Marston Lynch x. 8a Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable coxcombry. 

b. (with a and //.) A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb ; a thing in which foppery is emborlied. 

179a W. Robkrts Looker-on No. 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade in the city, except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws.^ x'j^xlhid. No. 58 He. must even introduce his 
coxcombries, affectations, and eccentricities into . . the pnlpit 
1831 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850^ 367 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, to say so. 1849 Kuskin Sev. Lamps 
IV. § 34. iai4 A perfection, .which by itself, and regarded in 
itself, IS an architectural coxcombry, 1878 Morlky Diderot 
1 . 137 Some of the coxcombries of literaj^ modislinesa. 

8. Coxcombii collectively. 

1818 Byron Bcppo Ixxv, Of coxcombr\''s worst cox- 
combs e'en the puik. 1813 — Island 11. xiv, No babbling 
crowd or coxcombry in admiration loud. 

tCoze, OOZ. Ohs. rare. -Coxa. 
c 1400 Lan/rands Cirurg. 176 Of woundis in fw haunche. 
and of he coxe, of be knee, and of boonis of b« feet. Ihia. 
a» Of an enpostym of be haunche & of be cox. 

Coze, obs. form of Coax, Cokxs. 

Cozen, ohs form of CoxswAiir. 
il Goze*zdiz. PI. ooxemdioeB. [L., f. rcxa ] 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the ischium, the ilium. 

1615 Crookx Body 0/ Mam 344 Their Coxendices are 
distracted and parted asunder. 1787-51 Chambers Cyc/. 
Anat. Table Fig. iii. 16 -iq Os Innoininatum or Coxendix. 
1866 Blackwood Croff. Abiv///xxxiv. (1883*007 A dahlia 
whose stake had gone through bis waistcoat-back and 
grazed his coxendix or something. 

Cozitis (kpksoi'tis). Pathol, [f. Coxa + -itib.] 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

1878 A. Hamilton Herv. Vis. 59 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis. 

Oo*zleB 8 , a. [f. Cox sh.] - CoxBWAiiftiXns. 

1890 Pali Mali G. aB Oct. 7/z Mven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fours. 

Cozooerite (kpksp-sdrdit). 2I00I. [f. L. coxa 
hip -I- Gr. nip-as hom + -ite 1 * The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1879 Huxley Anat. Iwo. Anim. vi. 314 An imperfect 
basal ioint, produced into a prominent cone, perforated 
behind and internal to its apex ; here called coxocerite. 

Hence Oozooerltio n., pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite. 

Oozo*f amoral, a. Afsat. [f. L. coxa hip 4- 
femur^femor- K\x\^^femordLis of or pertaining to 
the thigh ] Pertaining to the coxa or ilium and 
the femur ; ilio-femoral. 

1831 R. Knox C/oouefs Anat. 173 The coxo-femoral and 
BCimulo-humeral articulations. 

Oozon, obs. form of Coxswain. 

Ckizopodite (kpk%rppdait). Zool. [f. L. coxa 
hip 4- Gr. rod- foot + -ITK.] The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the Arthropoda, 
esy. the Crustacea. 

1870 RoLLitSTON Anim, Lift 94 The abdominal legs., 
consist each of seven jointa, .the proximal joint is known as 
the ^coxopodite'. tiSo Huxley Crayfish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite. 

Hence OozopoAi tlo a., pertaining to the coxo- 
podite. 

188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 188B RotLEiroN ft Jackson 
Anim, Life z8a The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 

Oozawain, oookawaixi (kp kswain, k^ks’o). 
Also 5 00k-, koke-; 7^8 oozon, ooxon. [f. Cock 
jA 3 ship’s boat 4 - Swain ; cf. hoatswtin. The 
spelling coxswain (which would more logically be 


eoxwdlfit since eox m oarJir) bu in the preaent 
century quite eiUblished Itielf in ordinary uae. 
Thence alao the familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
\b, to cox.'J The helmsman of a boat ; the pemon 
on b^d ship havinjjt permanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of wbiw he lua command unless a 
superior officer is present. 

In a man-of-war cha Caftaide eoxsweiMt who has ohaffE 
of tbo captain's boat and attands his person, ranks khih 
among P^ty officers; the AdmsmPs coxtmmm in a ilaf- 
ship ranks still higher. 

n. 1463 Mann. 0 Heueeh. Rxf. asp Gevyti . . to the 
cokswaynne in almesee, j. d. 1481-90 Henmrd Honeeh. 
Bks. (Roxbi. 68, 1 toke the kokeswayne of the Maiy xx. d. 
1631 T. Jamks Fey. 8s Ihe Cock^waine and his Ging 
fetent them. 1714 Lond. Gat. No. 6089/1 A handsome 
Barge, with a Cockswain and is Men. 184a F. Coorsa 
ym d Lantern 1 . 137 * Bad fig sputtered Jacques, 
* Kaours cockswain *. 

3. i 6 a 6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 5 The Cox- 
swaine is to haue a chp3rce gang to attend the Skiffe. to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson's Voy. 

III. ix. 399 The boat's crew . . were in number eighteen and 
the Coexswatn. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ea. 6) I. vL 
az9 I'he captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain. 

y. s6a6 Caft. Smith Accui. Yng. heamen 35 The Coxon 
hath..! [shares], i86d Vtnt Diary sa Apr., The Coxon 
of the Vice-Admiral came for rne^ 170B Mottbux Rabelais 

IV. xxiv. (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 

Gunnel, Falconer Diet. Marine <1789), Cechemeun 

or Coxen, the officer who manages and steers a boat. 

Hence Oo*»iwalBl«M a., without a coxswain. 
Co'zawalaBlilp, skill in steeri^. 

x88a Standard ao July e/B The Inames Cim, for Cox- 
wainleu Fours. 1880 Pall Mall G. 10 July, There were 
singularly few mistakes made in the coxswainless races. 
1885 Belle Life 13 June 3/7 [They] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Cozy, var. of Cookst. 

1718 Ramsay Gen. Mistake 199 Yon little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait. 

Oozygeal, erroneous var. of Coc< tobal. 

tCoy (koi'l, shy Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
quoy(e. [n. Du. kooi, formerly chye, in same 
sense, a parallel form to MDn couwe ■- MHG. 
kouwe, kouwe WGer. cawia, cauwia, a. L. cavea 
hollow, enclosure, Caor.J 

1 . A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; a Decoy. 

i6ai [see Coy-duck]. 1634-5 Brbrkton Trav. (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh for a 
coy. Ibid. 17a He advised me . . to bring a sprine into my 
coy. a 1670 Hacket Abf. VYilliams 11. 133(0.) Until the 
great mallard be catch’t in the coy. a ing in Fosav Voc. 
E. Anglia. tBjy inG/oss. Holdemess 46. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock N. tv. Line. Gloss., Coy, a decoy for taking wildfowl 

2 . A lobster-trnp. dtal. 

1733 in W. Rye Cromer (i889> 7a In 17^ Richard Ellb, . 

f ramed licences to erect * lol»ter coys ' off Cromer, a sBag 
'ORBY Yoc. E. Anglia, Coy . .a. A coop fur lobsters. 

3 . •'COY-DIJCK. Also^^, 

1609 Gaulr Holy Madn. 381 His mony flies out (like 
Stales or Quoyes) to fetch In more. 1659 Lady Alimony 
111. vii, 1 have most fortunately made their pages ourcoyes. 
4 . altrtb. and Cottth., as coy-bird, -dcig’, •house, 
•man, -pool. Also Coy-duok. 

Z634-3 Bkerkton Trav. (xB44> 44 John my coyman re- 
ported It. Ibid, (Bridgewater* About half a mile hence 
IS Orion's coy, which is plac^ near a highway. This b a 
large spacious coy-pool . .There are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. Ibid. 17a None so little, nor seeming bo nimble 
as my coy-dogs. Ibid., The coy-house is larger than mine, 
1639 Saltmabshe Pract. Policy 54 They will invite a 
reiume of their like, and as quoy favours bring home more 
of their kinde to you. S6S7 M. Lawrence Use A Pract. 
Faith The Devil hath nb coy-birds .. to draw others 
into his net. 

t Coy» shy Obs.'"'^ [Seems to go with Coy v. 2 ; 
but may be from CoY v.''] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the Tike. 

a 1400 Octouian 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 
a bloman be hym liysyde . . For he hym maketh . . A nyse 
coye [fime Trove). .The coye ys with bys handys two, 
Claraynde togedre to and fro. 

Obs. [a. ¥. sinke’, or as 

fosse coye ^ a priuie, Jakes, house of office ’, Cotgr. 
(Jit. * quiet or letired ditch *.)] ? A sink. 

s6ao Markham Farexo. Hush. (xBog) 68 You shal in the 
lowest part of the ground (either ioyning vpon some other 
spoyled ground, or vpon the Sea wall or mtnke) place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else ouer the wall and banka into the Sea. 

Ooy(koi),N. Forms: 4-6 oole, kole, 5-6 koy, 
5 koye, 6 Sc. quo7(e, 4- coy, [a. F. coi (fern, 
coi/e) earlier f$fei •» Pr. ^ue/t L, *fu/tus, from 
quietus at rest, still, quiet] 

1 1 . Quiet, still. Chiefly in to hear, hold, keep 
(pneself) coy. Obs. 

cijge R. BRUNNB(t8so> t8r Cambinhoy beres him coy. 
0x380 Sir Ferumb. aaBB Roland cryede an he3..Many 
larsyns ken huld hem coye. CX450 Merlin 3x8 His 
felo wes . . were stille and koy that seiden not o worde. xgas 
Stewart Cnrai. Scot. II. 540 Ryeht cloelie than tha held 
thaire all fUll quoy. « xflw Rollaho Crt, Venus iv. 163 
The court was Cav, comiMndit was Mlence., ^ Litm- 
oow i rav. IV. (iWa) 158 Their Superioiirs, before whom 
they, .keep great silence, and ara wonderful coy during the 
time of their pmence. 
t b. of tnings. Obf. 

15x3 Douglas ^Eneis 11. lx. 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


sdiawln, wont to bequoyi. i|3i MgsMt ril. 43 

These tbiage beene Jl toceySv snee, Whoseymithb^peat 

laJOUIty. 

f 0. Ct 0 quiet h$nt. 

nm Lnt Euphuos (Arb.) 30 Buphuse, ffieuffh he per- 
eeiued Mr coy nippe, semiied oot to care for it. 

2 . Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

а. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyness (sometimes vrith emphasis on the dis- 
playing) ; not responding readily to ffimUiax ad- 
vances ; now es0. of a gin or young woman. 

e tpS Chauckk cVerk'e Prol. a Ye ryde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, shtyn|[e at the bold. 
CX440 I'rom^. Faro. 86 Qoy, or sohyr, sobnut, modeetus* 
1560 J. Hkvwood Proo. 4 r. (1867) 43 She wes to Ihenu 

as koy as a crokers mare, sgpe Shake. Ven. 4 Ad 96 
Tb but a kbs 1 beg : why art thou coy? sSes Wirnaa 
Phitarete, Juven. (1633) 669 That coy one in the winning. 
Proves a true one being won. 1704 Por* tVindsor For. 19 
As some coy nymph b^ lover'a warm addroas Nor quite 
indulgeR nor can quite repress. X865 TaoLLorK Belton EU. 
X. X14 Why should she hesitate, and pby the coy girl? 
b. of actions, behaviour, looks, etc. 

1590 SrBNaxa F. Q. i. ii. 17 He feintng seemely merth. 
Ana shee coy lookes. xgpa Shake. Luer. 660 Love*s coy 
touch. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 3x0 Subjection. . Ycilded with 
coy submission, modest pride, syee Gay Poems (174S* H* 
163 The cruel nymph well knows to teijpi . . coy looica, and 
cold disdain, stss Soott Betrothed il What value were 
there in the love of the maiden, were it yblded without coy 
delay 7 

0 of animals ; and fi^. 

1684 R. H. Sch.Reereai. 80 If he [the hawk] be ftowald 
and coy : when he kills, reward him not as usually, siat 
Clark rill. Minstr. 1. 14 The coy rabbit ventuiw from 
his den. s88o Maa. FoaaaaTBa Rey 4 V. I. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover. 

d. transf. Of a place or thing : W ithdrawn from 
view or access, inaccessible, secluded. 

0670-98 Lassbls Vey. Italy 1 . 83 The Bibliotheca Ambro- 
sbna..i8 not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
•elves be seen, nvfiy Grainobr (J.), The Nile's coy 
source. 0830 Soorr Demonol. vi. 165 Pursuers of execC 
science to its coy retreats. 

б. Const, ^or inf . : Reserved, backward. 

1576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 37 If good men be coy of 
their counsell. x6x6 K. C. Timed M'kutle v. 0803 A true 
joviall koy, And one that of hb purse is nothing coy. 1833 
P. Flrtchbb Pise. Eel. v. xiv, Unworthy they of art, who 
oftheir art are ooy. 1633 G. HkEbirt Tenipie, utdsindmsuX, 
Lord, make me coy and tender to offend, xffgg Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xzs And her very vanity made her more ooy of 
speech. 

1 8 . Of distant or disdainful demeanour. Also 
quasi-m/w. Ohs. 

xg8s J. Bell Hoddods Answ. Osor, 67 b, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians I pray you, because we geve 
our endevour to learne y * Statutes of Chrbtiaa Religion. 
x«9z SrsNSER Virg. Gnat 494 A yoweman. .Their matw in 

f lorie, roightie, fierce, and coy. im6 Shaks. 7 am. Shr. 11. 

943, I finde you passing gentle : Tl'was told me you were 
rough, and coy, and sullen. i6tx Coraxi.,MespHseresse, 
a coy, squeamUh, or scornefull dime. i6te Sir '1 . Herbert 
Trax>. (1677) 89 He first goes to Prince Perwees. .whom. . 
he found so strangely altcm, so and stately. 

t 4 . 7 'omake it coy: to affect reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Obs. 

a 1509 Skelton El. RnmmyngjAj She made it as koy As 
a iege de moy. — Magnyf. itfis The knave wolde make it 
koy, and he cowde. xfija Palsgo. 694/9 , 1 make it coye, or 
nyce. .je fais lestrange. 

1 5 . Lascivious. (? an error : but cf. Cor 5.) 
iEto Levinb Manip. 914/14 To ^ coy, tasciuire, exirt. 
Ibid., Coy, lasciuus, salax. 

C07 [koi), w.i Also 4 koy, 7 quoy. [f. Cor 
a . : or perh. originally an aphetic form of acoy, 
Acooy, of. acoier vb.] 

t L trans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. 
C1374 Chauces Troyius 11. 759 To . . koy hem, that thei 
sey non harme of roe. x4M Lydg. Chron, Troy Prol, He 
coyed also bothe beast, fouJe, and tree. 1530 Palegi. 48B/9, 

1 cove, I styll or apayse. 

1 2 . To stroke or touch soothingly, pat, caress. 
X340-70 Alisautider xxjp Hee coies hym as he lean with 
hb dene handes. X575 Turberv. Faukenrie 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. 1590 Shake. Mids. H. iv. I 9 
While 1 thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 1645 Br. Hall Remed. 
Discontents §93 Like a dog, which oeing coyed, and 
stroked, follows us at the heels. X674 N. Cox Gentl. Re* 
creation 11. (1706) 74 Be very mindful of coying them 
[Sparrow hawks] os much as you can. 
t8. To blandish, coax, court, gain over by 
caresses or coaxing. Obs. 

e 1490 Promp. Pa*v. 86 (MS. K.), Coyyn, blandior. sgSy 
TuRaxav. Ovid's Epist. 83 Sir Parb gone to Greece, Cun 
Helena to coy. xsTO-fl — To late acquainted Friend, As 
when he [love] coyde the closed nunne in towre. s6.. 
Beaumont ft Fu Bmduea iv. iii, Who shall inarch out be- 
fore ye, coy'd and courted By all the mistresses of war. 

t b. To coax, entice, allnre into, from, etc. Obe, 
(Flere. app. associated with Cot sbX, Decoy v.) 

1634 Rainiow Lt^our (1633) 09 A wiser generation, .who 
have the Art to coy the fonder eort into their nets, 
to. intr. To coy with: to coax, blandish. 
i66e-x Pbpvs Dtaiy 7 Mar., With good words X thought 
to coy with Mm. 

4 . intr. To act or behave coyly ; to affect shyness 
or reserve. Chiefly in to coy ii. arch. 

0383 STANVHvasT ASneie (Aib.) 139 If she cm, that kend- 
letn thee fondling loouer hb onset c 0594 Kvo Sp. Trag. 
11. in Haxl Dedstey V. 47 Although she coy it, as becomes 



COT. 
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oosav. 


her liind. idis MAMiiiaet Kn» in. U, When He 
ooiiic* to wcM> jrou, see you do not coy it : 'i'hU mindng 
modcHty has spoil'd many a match, ttei Dkydkn K. A rihur 
111 ii, What, coying it again ! 1713 Kowa J.Shor* 11, lliut 
to coy it ( with one who knowayou too I xSa8 Scoit F. 
Perth xi. What t you coy it, my nymph of tlie high-way? 
tb. 'J'o (iiauaiiL Ohs, rau. 

SiiAKS, Cor. V. i, 6 Ifhe .. coy'd Toheare Cominiui 
ipeake, He kcepe at home. 

6. fig. To withdraw Itself, trcede into the back- 

^onnd. 

it6i4 Blackmobk C. Vougknn Ixiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyings, nothin;; so withdrew and coycd. i806 
— Crad, NfftutU 1, A massive wood . . coying and darken- 
ing here and there. 

Ileacc t Oojf'ing vbl. sh,"^, fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing 

tgSo hyi-yFu/AMOs 4 Ftqf. (Arb.) *77 We esteeme it ftheir 
old wooing and singing] barbarous : and were they lining to 
hcareoornewequoyii^s. .they would Cearme it foolish. 1603 
DRAYTOif Odes vi. 46 Ihe Mothers o'r-Jt^ing, Makes by 
much coying The Child so untoward. iMj Bouanii.LON 
Attcmssin 4 NicoUite 3 Sweet thy kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing I None could hate thee, Nicolette I 

tOoy, v.^ Ohs, [See Coy To instigate 

or stir up to action. Hence t Ooylng vhl. sh.'A 
c 1440 rromp. Parv, 66 Coynge, or styrynge to v/erVyn 
(v, rr. Bterynge to done a werke, styringej, tnstigoeio 

t Ooyauoe. Obs. rare, [f. Coy v.i + -avcjs.] 

Coying ; the object of coying or pelting. 

tM T Hrywood 13 Men whose mbid is their 

belly, their delight sleep, their body, .their coyance. 

Ooyohe, obs. f. Coach. 

Oo^-dnok. Also 7 quoy-. [f. Cot xAi 4 Dock : 
cf. Du. kooieend,^ 

1 . A duck trained to entice wild-fowl in a decoy ; 

DKOOY-nurK. 

ttei-gx BiiaroN AnaS, Mel. ii. ii. iv. a68 Fowling .. with 
lime, nets, glades .coy ducks, a idag Bora tVks. (1630! 3^ 
To bring game to his anare hy a stale or quoy duck. 1644 
Dioav Nat. Bodies axxvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are b^ten 
and whipped to what they are taught, like setting dogs. 

ORBY Voc. E. A Hgha^ Coy-dnck^ a duck trained to 
entice others into the tunnel in a decoy. 1877 in £. Poacock 
N. IF. Line. Oloss. 

2 . transf, A person who entices others, one who 
leads the way. 

s 4M in Dorotky Osborne's Lett, (i88g) 987 A couple of coy- 
ducks drew in the rest x66x Sir //. ymtu'* Politicks 8 
Niether the diving-brain of the Protectour. noi hiscoy-duck 
Thurloe. 1888 Somerset Word bk.t Coy-dnek, an enticer, 
a snare. A very common name for pretty barmaida. 

Hence Ooy'-dnolc v dial ^ to entice. 

1881 IF. Somerset IVord-bk av . ‘I'hey'ii coy-duck 'em 
away x8ox Longm. Maf:. Nov. 8 1 (Kentish woman says) 

* *Tis the other chaps as coyduckses oim away’. 

Coyf(6, -fife, obs. ff. Coif. 

Ooyg^e, ooygpiage, obs. ff. of Coin, -ags. 
Ooy^ye {Irish Hist.") \ see Coyny*. 

Coyisk vkoi‘iJ), a. Somewhat coy. 
c sSM H. Rhodes Bk. Nnrtnre 433 in BaJbees Bk, 74 To 
thy f^low be not coyish. 1967 Drant ir. Horace's Sat. 11. 
iii. (R.) Thia coirislie paramour. ksmsm. Alb. Eng. 

VIII. xlii. (x6za) poa As yet so coyish to be kiat. 

Hence t O^ishneM. 

xgpx Pkrcivall Sp. Dict.t Esquividad^ ttatelines, coy- 
ishnes. 

CoylCe, Coyler, obs. ff. of Coil, Coiler. 
Coy‘ler, obs. form of Cooler (sense a), a vessel 
for cooling the wort in brewing : also Keelkb. 

1541-60 Imrentorie in H. Hall Soc. Elia. Ago (1887) 158 
In the Brewehouse. .Three fates w^it a coyler. 

Coylett, obs. f. Quillet, plot of land. 

Coyl(le, Ooyllon, obs. ft. Coal, Cuixion. 
Coyish, erron. f. cloysh. Close. 

Coyly (koi li), adv, [f. CoY a. + -LY *.] 
fl. Quietly. Obs. 

e x^7S Partenay 3184 Ful coyly and preuoly within 
entriM. 

2. In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 
c 1440 Promp. Paru, 86 Coyly or sobyrly, snodeste. xgoa 
Grbunb Def. Conny-catch. (1859) 45 W® very coyly ba^e 
them alt welcome to his fathers house, a x6m Drumm. op 
H AWTH. Lotto suffers no Parasol (R.), Then while ye coyley 
stand To hide me from those eyes. 17x4 Gay Trivia 1. a6x 
At first she coyly ev’ry kUs withstood. X839 W. 1 rvino IVo(/- 
trfs Roost (1855) eyx The damsel hung her head coyly. 
x84a H. Rocbbs Introd. Bserke's IFks. (1843) 1. 41 Beautiful 
imagery. .Idng sought and ccyly won. 
t o. Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. Obs. 

1673 Lady's Calling \. I 4.F Putting on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon all about them, 
t Coyto’r Ohs. rare. [f. Cot a, -1- -lt 1 ; cf. 
goodly, sicKly, weakly Having a coy appearance. 

a X541 Wyatt Poet, Whs. (i86x) xay In- .coyly looks thou 
dost delight 

t Coyn, ooyne, xA Ohs, Forms : 4 ooyn, 5 
ooyne, quoyne, 6 I quyna. fa. OF. cooin, later 
coin, in mod.F. (with ^ always mute) Pr. 
codoing '.•’L, eotdneum, var. of cyddnium quince, f. 
cyddniusoff), * of Cydffiiia,* Gr. KvSaw/a, the town of 
Canea in Crete ; thence tevUrytoo /tqAoF, cyddnium 
malum, Cydonian apple, quince. (Cf, It. eadegna, 
eoiogna L coidnea, ~ia, quince.)] A quince. 

a X387 Sinou, Bartkoi. (Arn^. Oxon.) aS Afaia ciUnus, 
Qottana idem, coyns. c 1400 Rose 1374 Many, .trees 
, .That pechea, coynes, & affiles beere. cx^Vec, In Wr.- 
Wfikker 647/39 Hoc coccisutm, quoyne. c 1450 /Vhp Cookorjh 


hhs. 106 Toke m coynes h x wardonmi. 1375 AriqfPlanU 
ing 57 To grane the Quyne ^ple. 

Coyn(e, obs. 1. Coin, Qoean, Quoin. 

Coyne^e {Irish Hist .) : see Coyhyb. 

CoyneM (koim^). [f. Cot a, f -nesr.] The 
quality of being coy ; displiw of shy reserve or 
unwillingness ; an instance of^this. 

xsTpLvLY Euphuis lArb.) 53 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen with coynei^se. x6xi Bkaum. & Fl. 
Maids 7 rag. 11. i, This is but the coyness of a bride. 16x4 
Stirlino Doomesday 6ih Ho. tK.', 1 acome men's coynesie, 
women’s stoutnesse hate. X754 RiCHAaiMON Grandisoa 
111. xxiii. 83a Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and modesty the ssme thing. 18x4 Maa 'WxwABcta 
S)e Lacy 11. 980 Nor did Matilda affect those doubts and 
coynesses to which her heart wasa stranger. x8m Mbrivauc 
Rom. R^. iii. (1867) 71 Rome, .was wont to mmnae the 
favour ofher franchise with affected coynesa 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retroipet t 1 1. 313 I he cause of her coyness was. .ob\ ioua— 
she had on neitner shoes nor stockings, 
b. Saul of animals. 

1575 I'uRBBRV. Falconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir (.1 hawk] from her coynesse. 16x5 Latham Falconry 
(1631) 10, X653 Waltom Angler 167 Then she [a carp] 

putting on a seeming coyness, they force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coynfayte, obs. f. Comfit (Halliwcll). 
Coymye, ooignya (koi nri), sh. Irish Hist, 
P'orms : 5 (^?) ooyuee, 5-6 ooygnye, 6 coignye, 
ooynye, ooine, 7-9 ooigny, ooyne, 7 ooynie, 
ooigne, (8 • erron. ooyn, coin), [a. Irish coinnemh 
(koiii’rv, with nasal v\ billeting, entertammeut, 
one billeted, a guest : Olr. type \ondem, whence 
eoftdmim vb. 1 billet, eondmed vbl. sb.. later coinn^ 
tnheadh billeting, condmedim, coinstmhedhim vb. 
1 billet. (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment exacted, by the lush chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants; an impost levied for the 
same purpose. Coynye and livery \ see quots. 

1449. 4 (Bolton Stat. hcl. (16a i) X4), No 
other man Khali any more use any such coyiiees. nor sliull 
take no pledges from them. 1495 Irel. (17651 I. 54 

[tpelling corrupt] 'i’his evil cu.stom of coyn and Hvery. 
rx57Sj. Hooker t.ife Cartw 87 'I’he wicked and detest- 
able U‘>agcs of the Inshry in coyne and livery, xcgfi 
Spvnsbr State Irel. (Globe) 623 There is also such another 
Statute or two, which make Coygtiye [ed. 1633 coigny] and 
Liverye to be (rea.son . It is apparent, that, by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the wo(;rd 
Coygnye is understood mans-meate ; 1 think this woord 
Coignye is derived of the Irish, x^ Dvmmuck Treat. 
Irel. (1813) 7 Coynye is. ,a piacinge of men. .by a preroga- 
ty ve of the Brehon law, whereby they are permitted to lake 
meate, driiike, aqua vitae and money of their hostes. x6o6 
Drybkbti' cm Life 157 Any such vnlawful exaction as 
coynie. 161a Sir J. Davies Ivky Ireland 31 Maurice 
Fux-l'honu» of Desmond, .bigan that wicked extortion of 
Coigne and livery and pay ; that is He and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man's-meate and money at their pleasure. 
a x66x Fulier IFoftktes 111. 2x8 The damnable cusiome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. xSay Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) 
III. xviii. ^361 The requisitions of coyne and livery.. were 
again foi bidden. 187a £. W, Robkbtson Hist. Ess. ioq 
note, A document in the botik of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny . . was commuted. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 
V. 137 Com and livery. 

Hence tOoy'UYt, ooi'gnya v,, trans. to billet 
upon ; also to exact coynye from ; refi. and intr, 
to quarter oneself upon. 

X449 Act 28 Hen. VI (Bolton Stat. Irel. (1691) 13), They 
doe coynee them upon poore Husbands and tenania 1x56 
Act 35 Hen. VI (ibid. 94). The semnes of mxiny men. .doe 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore liege people. 
x6e6 Brvskett Civ. Ltfe 157 Their pnrpose was to coynie 
vpon rue, and to eate me out of hoasc and home. 

Coynye, obs var. of Cunye, coin. 

Co3ait, -eliohe, -ice, -ise, obs. ff. Quaint, -lt, 
Quaintise. 

II Coyote (ktfiiyjwt^, k^iyrTu-t). Zbol. [a. Mexi- 
can Sp. coyote, ad. native Mexican coyotl.’] The 
name, in Mexico and now in the United States, of 
the prairie- or barking-wolf (filanis latrans) of the 
Pacific slope of North America. 

[a 1698 Hrrnandbz Anim. Afex, Hist, (1651) 4. 1793 

Pennant Hiet. Qnadr. (ed. 3) I. 957 Coyotl seu vulpes 
Indies.] 1850 B. Taylor Elaorado 1x862) viii. 77 We saw 
the coyotes, .prowling along the margin of the slough. 
1874 CouEs Birds N. IV. 8x3 Several coyotds and a skunk. 
i8u J. Hawihqknb Fortune's Fool l xxii^ Wildest of all 
beasts is the wolf, aud wildest of all wolves is the coyote. 

transf. >^9® Chicago Advance so Nov., Many ' coyotes,* 
as the Mexicans call the half breed population. 

b, attrib. and Comb,, as coyote-skin, -wolf', 
coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 
California, compared to the holes of the coyote. 

iSay Bortnwick Cesli/omia 138 (Bartlett) The coyote 
diggings reouire to be very rich to pay.^ iItb C Kino 
Aianntain, Sierra Nev, x. 9x9 Floor of pine, and Coyote- 
skin rug. 1874 Coubs Birds N. IF. 388 At nightfall the 
coyot6-wolvea. .k(l their hiding placea 
Hence Oejo'tlar vbl, sb. (see quot) 

1867 I. A. Philupm Mining gf Gold 4 Silver 164 This 
eiathoa of mining . . is called coyoting, fron the soppoBed 
resemblance of openings to made to the borrows of the 
coyote. s8Bx Raymond Afining Gtou., Coyoting, mining 
in irxegnUr openings or buirowa. 

Coypha, obs. f. Coif. 

Ooypu, OOypolL (kol'p^). Zool, [Native name 


in S. America.] A South American aquatic rodent 
{A/yopotamus Ccyptts), nearly equal to the beaver 
in size ; called also Ceypu Hat, 

>703 PaNMANT Hiet. Qsiadr, ted. 3) IL 177 Le Coypo, 
Coypou . . I'his aniinal lives cqnally welt in the water as 
on land. 1899 Darwin Ortg. Species xu. (1878) 3x8 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coypn and 
capybara, rodents of the S. American type. x8fo fisheries 
Exhsb, Catal, (ed. 4) 134 Crab-eating Racoon. .Coypo Rat. 

Coyr, obs. £ Coir. 


t Coyne. 

x69a-x73a Coles, Ct^se, 0(1d wordhJolKness, joy. 

Coyee, *eyr, var. of Cass v., Cosheb. 

1483 Cath, Angl, 77 Coyse, miterare, 4 cetera; vbi to 
chawnge. Coyseyr of hors, mango. 

[Coysell {Cluster PI, and Ilalliw.), error for 
cayser, Kaiser.] 

Coystily : see Costly. 

Coystr^ ; see Coistrel, Custrel. 

SS70 Lbvinb Manip. 55 A coystrel, snirgiao, 

Coysy, oils. f. Queasy a, 

CoytCe, obfl, f Quoit ; Sc. f. Coat. 

tCoj^e. Obs. rare-\ [OFlem. kuyte thin 
beer, petite bi^re (Plantijn and Kilian).! 

x54a Boordk Uyet. x. (18701 358 Coyte is a diynke made 
of water, in the whiclie is uyde a auwre and a iimt leuyiL 

Coyve, ooyvea, oba. sing, and pi. of Coif. 

xgag Ln. Berners Froissart 11. IxiL (IxVo 909 Coyves. 
XS4X MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp, Canterb., To mend syster 
(jlerkis coyve. 

Cob (krz). Also 6-7 ooae, oouae, 6-8 cue, 
7 cooae, ouzae, ouee. An abbreviation of Cousin 


{cozen), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz~german, 

>859 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag. (1563) M iij b, 1 drynk to you 
good Cux ech trayior ((.lyea. 199a Siiakh. Rom. 4 Jut. i. 
V. 67 Content thee gentle Cox. X996 — x Hen. IV, iii. i. 78 
And deare Couzc, to you The remnant Northward, Isriof off 
from Trent. x6oo Dekker Gentle Craft xa Coze, for those 
words heres thirtie Portugtiea 1609 Hbvwood Brit. Troy 
xii. xcviii, Then guard thee Cooze my Javelin now must 
fly. xfiya Villirms (Dk. lUickhm.) R cheat sal iv i. I'll 
follow you, dear Couz. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 4. 3/z Search 
not the Cause in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. 17x8 Steele 
sped No. 533 r z Your very humble ser\’'Bnt, dear cox. 
*794 J* Williams (A. PasquinX'^yiVir x6 (Toz-german 
to the best of Kings. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogthnes xliii, 
Good-bye, fair coz. 

Cobb (kJaz\ v. Also cose. [app. ad. F. cause-r; 
cf CouBE.] intr. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a long talk or chat. 

x8a8 Lvbll Li/t, Lett, & ^rnls. 1. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
with Murchison and . . cozeef with him till midnight. 38^7-78 
JTalliwbll, Cose, to converse with earnestly and familiarly. 
South. X874 H. I). Berth Priestly Absol, (ed. 3) 56 We 
used to sit together hour after hour coxing: 1 befieve 1 
must thus spell the word we have derived from the French 
causer', no other word has the same meaning .. And so 
another hour’s coze. 


C0B9, sb, [app. f. Coze v. : but may have been 
formed by associating cozy. Cost with F. causer^ 
as if a ‘ cosy chat A cosy, friendly talk. 

X814 Jane Austen Memsf. Park xxvi, Miss Crawford., 
prupos^ their going up into her room, where they might 
have a comfortable coze. X874 Isce Coze r/.]. 

Cosen (kv'z*n), V . Forms : 6-9 ooaen ; also 
6 cooson, -in, (oouainge, oossen, oussen), 6-7 
oooBen, ooaen, ooaon, oouain, 7 ooain, ooaon, 
ooozen, oouoen, -son, -lin, 7-8 couzen. [Deri- 
vation uncertain. 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be in the de- 
rivative nwroMer in Awdulay's Fratemitieo/Vacaboundes, 
1561 (see Cozener! ; it is not improliable that it arose among 
the vagabond claas. It has generally been associated with 
Cousin sb., and compared with F. cousiner, explained by 
Cotgrave, z6ii, as *to clayme kindred for aduantage, or 
particular ends ; os he, who to saue chargea in tranelling^ 
goe.s from house to house, as cosin to the owner of euene 
one', by Littrd as 'faire le parasite sous prdtexie de oou* 
sinage'. From this it is not far to a transitive sense 'to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of cousitiship': cf. also the 
phrase * to make a cousin of under Cousin 8. Still, the 
transition is not evidenced in our quotatiohs for this vb. ; 
and it is noteworthy that while in cousin sb. the ending 
•in predominates, this verb has sometimea -on, most com- 
monly -en, the prevalent 17th. c. forms being cousen, cousem, 
cosen, cosen, the latter cf which became the established 
form c 1710. In view of these difficulties, Mr. Smythe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It. cossemare, explained 
by Florio 15^1611 as * to play the horse-bieaker or courser 
..Also, to play the craftie knaua', deiiv. of coasone,*A 
bone-breaker . . a hone-ceursa/. Also, a craftie k natra *. Itu t 
this also presenu difficulties, which the extant evidence is 
not sufficient to remove.] 

1. trans. To cheat, defraud by deceit. 

*873 Tussek Hnsb, (1878) sa Delight not for^ pleamira 
two houses to keepe, least . . Jankin and Jenikin coosen 
thee so to make thee repent it xgff North saooKS Dicing 
(1843) 149 All is lost aforeliand especially if two be con- 
redtfate to cousin the thirde. x^ West and Pi, Symbol. 
I 3x8 Hie offence of cosenine taketh place if any thing be 
done by guile in or out of contracts. i6aa-6o Hbylvn 
Costnogr. II, (1682) S79 He that trusts to a Greek is sure 
to be cousened. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch^Poreh 
Ixxi, AH worldly thoughts are but ibeeves met together To 
GOttxin thee. 1^ Sanderson Sorm, (1689) 337 He would 
not willingly be cosened In hia pay. ty9sCtmfXM0dya§,%vi, 
^ Since an G^lian coien'd warn. il6u Ruikin Aiuuerm 
P, (1880) 8 They can only cozen their ueti^boun. 
b. Cooat. of, eut ef\ cf. to cheat {out) of. 
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a tsg) H. Stfttit (tHfi II. aa 5 Nor to fie for your 
pleMnre, nor to conn for richea. 166) Botlei Hmmbrm 
L L 508 A U|;ht. . For Spiritiud Tndaa to ceaen by. 

2. To deceiye, dttpe, b^oile. impose upon. . 

1S83 Stubbu AnaU A 6m. 11. 47 Ba not vtterfy deoelned 
(or to apeaka in plainer termes, conned at their handa). 
sspfi SHAKa, Mftfy v. v. eiB By gar I am coeonad, I 
ha married oon Garsoon. a boy. i6oy Hibbon IVJtt. 1 . *07 
Thua men ccxiaaQ tbemsaluaa with their owne fanctaa 01OO8 
Sia W. Walucb Dip, MedU. (1839) 96 The picture of the 
granea that couaened the birda 1700 DavoeM v'ahlet^ A jax 
A ufyises 365 All eyea were cozen’d by the borrow’d veat. 
itu Hazutt TmbU~t. II. xiv. 39a l>o not think, .to cozen 
your contemporariea. 1M7 Smilm Hugmmts Ent, i. <i86o> 
3 Those aaenta..who beat knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. 

tb. To ^gfuile, while away (timeV Obs.ran^^, 

168s F. S PENCK House Medici 315 In Vienna, where he 
couzen'd hia time in Love and Gallantry. 

O. absol. 


01830 Pkaed Poems (1864^ II. 141 Asylums, hoepitala 
and achools, He used to swear, were made to cozen. 

8. To be^ruile or c'leat into^ up^ etc. ; f to induce 
by deception to do a thing. 

IM PoRTsa Angry IVom. Ahingd. (Percy Sor. 1841) 
^7 Would ye haue me . . cuasen myselfe to beare her in* 
ittrieaT a 1633 L'orbbt Jter Bor. 431 Our feet are still In 
the name posture cozen’d up the hill. 1647 Clabendon 
Hist. Keb, 1. (1703) 1 . 74 It . . couzen'd very many honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Dkyubn & Howako Ind. Queen 1 i, He cozen'd by thy 
guilty Honesty, 'i'o make thyself thy Country's Enemy. 
1869 Troilopb He Kneso xliv, A m.in who was cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own children. 
Hence Co'sened ppL a. 

1601 SuAKa. AUs Well iv. iv. 93 Sawcie trusting of the 
cosin'd thoughts Defiles the pitchy night. i 6 zoG. Flktciibr 
Christ's Vict.^ The cuoznea birds busily take their flight. 
0x845 Barham Ingol. Leg.^ Leei.h FolkesiONe{j%’jj)yji^ho 
cozened countrym.in. 

Cozen, oba. f. Consiy. 

Cozenage ^ (kt» /nod;;). Forma : 6 oooaon-, 

6- 7 ooaon-, oouson-y oooein-, cousin-, ooosn- 
Age, 6-8 oosen-, 7 oosin-, coosen-, oousnagre, 

7- 8 oousan-, oousen-, 8 oos’nage, 6- oosenage. 
[f. Cozen p. + -age. In form originally identical 
with Cousinage, whence many word-plays. The 
most usual 1 7th c. spellings were fousettage^ cou~ 
Menage ; cozetutge has prevailed since ^1710.] 

The practice or habit of cozening ; cheating, de- 
ception, fraud ; the fact of being cheated. 

idg Stubbbs Anat, Abus. Ii. 48 Dissimulation, coosonage 
and guile. 1598 Babret Theor. fVarres v. i. 148 Whoso- 
euer shall vse any shifting, or cosenage . . or any mancr 
of false play. 1814 T. Adams Devits Banquet 31 
ludas fcaniiot] swallow downe his cousenage and treason. 
1679 Dryobn Troitus 4- Cr. v. ii, Forces us to pay for 
our own cozenage, 1709 Stkrlb 7 a//rr No. 15 f 4 Tha Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. i8ai Bykon Tsuo 
Foscari iv. i. The old Doge.. smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. 1850 Whipple Ess. 4- Rev (cd. 3) I. 105 We oik 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 

b. (with a and pi.') An act of cozening ; a de- 
ception, a fraud ; a result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of deception. 

159a Nasiib P. Penilesss (ed. 9) 97 a, In Playes, all coo- 
sonages . . are most liuely anatomized. 1594 Lyly Moth. 
Bomb. 1. i, Then you shall see an exquisite coosnage. s6aA 
Heywood Gunaik. iv. 186 One that for cousenages and 
forgeries had lost his eares. s686 J. Scott Chr. L\fe iii. 
(1696) X41 His Frauds and Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his Door. sMi W. C. Rubskll Ocean Free Lance 
III. La The spectral face., was no cozenage of the lad’s 
fancy. 

% in the following there are plays on or allusions 

to Cousinage. 

z6oo Rowland Lett, Humouts Blood y\\. 83 Brotherhood 
once in kindred bore the sway. But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the day. z6a8WiTHKK Brit, Hememb. 1. 
1161 There is no kin, but Cuusiinte. 

Cozenage obs. f. of Cousinage. 

Cozener (k^ z'naj). Forms : 6 ooaaon-, 000- 
sen-, ooaaon-, oouaen-, 6^7 ooaen-, ooain-, 7 
oouaen-, ooion-, ooa'ner, oos’ner. [f. Cozen v, 
+ -er ] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

1581 Awdelay Frat. Pacab. 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters, 7 Golding Pe Momay xxx. 474 Magicians 
and deceitfull Cooseners. zspa Greenb A rt Canny Catching 
111. 31 Such a number of Coiinycatchers, Cossouers and suen 
like. 161s Shaks. Wint, T. iv iv. 256 I'here are Cozeners 
abroad. 1670 Dryden Tyran. Love v. i. Know, fair Coz’ncr, 
that 1 know the Cheat. 1708 Rowe TamerL iv. i. 1575 
Nor will 1 listen to the Cos'ner, Hope. 1815 Scott Guy 
M, iii, It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 

Oozeninif (kvz’niij), vhl. sb, [f. at prec. + 
-INO 1.1 The action of the vb. Cozen ; cheating, 
fraudulent dealing ; an impoature, 

1378 Fleming Caiud Eng. Deggts (1880) 07 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy coasening. idai-gi Burton Anat. 
Mel, I. iL 1. ii. 43 Not . . true bodies . . meere illusions and 
cozenings. Nuoknt Gr. Tour III. xii The mys- 

teries of over-reaching and cozening. tSag Dibdin Libr, 
Comp. 34 By plundering, oppression, coeening. 


A8pi«o.<f^zir«8,] That 
cofena ; cheating^ deoettfsl, fraudnlmt 
kiIIb STvaua AsoiA, Ahm, n. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this ooesenioE shift is ae better^ they rake in jpMit somea 
of mony. 1884 H. More Myst, Itdq. viii rgg'Hie. .gulling 
of them with delosfooi and oonaentM devices. 1733 Foote 
Eng, In Paris 1. Wka. 19 M 1 . 33 lue traders here ere a. . 
coaening people. 1870 lloBBie Sesrtkfy Par, 111 , iv, z$e 
A greet stronghold Unto the coaening ^s of okL 
Henue f Cfo'MZiaglj adv,, in a coaening manner. 
i8at Cotoa., Piposssssssmtt deoeitfolly, . .onuseaingly. 
CkHM&ry (Im’nri). [See -bt.] •* Cozenage. 
i8ao Moib in Blacksu. Mag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, disciplined to lie, Cheated thee with iu gaudy 


COZ67 (k^'ziV [ad. F. causer to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cost a. Cf. Coze.] A quiet chat. 

1837 Hook yaeh Brag xEti, 1 am come to do a bit of 
eozey with you. 

Cozie : see Cost. 

t CSO'Zier. Obs, Also 7 ooiBlar. [ad. OF. 
sere leamster, tailor, aociia couseor^ -etir, f. comire^ 
cousant to sew ; cf. Sp. coser to sew.] A cobbler. 

MU in Weaver IPells trills 184 John Lye, cosycr, of 
W^ington. 1599 Minsheu Sp, Diet. 11. A Cosier or cobler, 
remenddn. zfox Shaks, T\vel. H. 11. ill. 97 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice. 1605 Abmin Foole upon F. (i 68 u) 93 How this leane 
F oole I^onard . . was reuenged of one that clapt coiziars waxe 
to hts head. 1658 Phillips, Cosier (old word', a Botcher, 
called alsoaSowter. [Hence in later Diets , some of which 
erroneously have * A tailor who botches his work '.] 

Cozily, ooilaly, -nzaa, vars. of Cosilt, -nbsh. 

Cozin, Cozinnaige, obs. if. Cousin, -age. 

CozUng nonee-wd. [f. C0Z-1--LINO.] 

Little coz or cousin. 


1840 Hood Kilmansegg xliii. And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings. .Were airaa wealthy as * goslings'. 

OoBoner, Cozyn, obs. if. Cozener, Cousin. 

Cosy : see Cost. 

Cr., abbreviation of Creditor^ Credit, 

Craal, var. of Kraal, a South African village. 

Craane, obs. f. Crane. 

Crab (kneb), sby P'orms: i orabba,//. -an, s-6 
orabbe, 2-^ pi, -ei^ (5 oraba), 5- orab. [OE. 
ctabba^OiA. krabbi masc., MLG. krabbe^ MDu. 
crabbty Du. krabbe, krab^ fern. (Thence F. crobe 
13th c.,iu i^i\\c.aho crabbe). Allied etymologically 
to MLG. ktevet^ MDu. creefiy Du. kreeft 
type ^krebit^ ^krebatOy OHG. chrebit^y chreba^Oy 
MIIG kr€b{e)s{y kreb{e) 3 tgy Gcr. krebs (whence F. 
krevisscy Eng. Crayfihu). (In no way related to 
L. car ah us y Gr. xdpoBos, but to LG. krabben to 
scratch, claw : see Crab v .2 and Crawl.)] 

1 . The common name for decapod crustaceous 
animals of the tribe Brachyura ; applied especially 
to tlie edible species found on or near the sea 
coast in mo^t regions of the world. Also with 

3 nali6cation8 applied to other CruRtacea and 
irachnida which more or less resemble these. 


The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Cancer 
Petgurus'y the small green, or shore crab vs Carcinue 
Aimnm'y the edible or blue crab of the United States is 
Callimctes hasiatus. Other genera of Brachvura are 
known as box-crab, calling-creu», fiddler-crab, lady-crab, 
land-crab, pea-crab, porcelain-crab, rock-crab, sand-crab, 
spider-crab, stom<rab, ssoimmtng-crab, etc. Black crab, 
a land -Cl ab of the Antilles, Gecarcinus ruricola, so called 
from the marking of its cara{mce. The hermit-craby palm- 
crab, soldier-crab, tree-crab, belong to the irxhtAnomoura, 
The horse shoe-, Molucca-, or king-crab is classed among the 
Arachnido. Glass-crabs are young transparent crustaceans of 
the families Paiinuridm and Scyllaridm. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage : cf. crab-like, crab-sidle, also Crabbed. 

ciooo A*'.lfric Colloquy in Wr.-Wiiicker 94 Hwmt fehst 
Au on sw?..ostran and crabban. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
Crabbe is an manere of fissce in jwre sea. rxgoo K. Alts. 
4943 After crabben and atren hyskippen and lepeth. CZ460 
J. Russell Bk. HurtureGxs Breke |>e clawcs of pe crabbe, |h» 
sinalle & pe grete. xefy Caik, A ngl. 70 A Crab, piscis est. 
1509 Barclay ShyP oj Folys (15701 70 One Crab blames 
another for her luckwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other da xg79 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
x6a We sawe crabs swimming 011 the water that were red 
as though they had been stKlden. x6oa Shake Ham. 11. ii. 
905 You your sclfe Sir, should be old as 1 am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1674 Ray Collect, tt'ds.. Fishes 
X05 Spanish Crab .. Cancer maios. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs. 1770 P. Browne 
Nat, Hist. Jamaica Cancer Ruricolus .The Black or 
Mountain-CmU. These creatures are very numerous in 
some parts of famaica. x8 ^ M' Muktrik Cuvier's Anim, 
Kingd.^ 318 Tney run swiftly, and frequently retrograde or 
move sideways fike Crabs. i8s5 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 
76 The soldier crab U the most liasty and blundering of 
marine animal.s. s88o HauohtoN Phys. Geog. vi. rCr The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar family of Crustaceans. 1885 
Ladv Braobey The Trades Black crabs abound in the 
Palisades and are very fierce. 

2 . Astron, A z^iacal constellation, lying be- 
tween Ckmitii and 1 ^. Also the fourth of the 
twelve divisions of the Zodiac, which originally 
coincided with the constellation ; * Cancer 2, 
rsooo Sesx. Leechd. 111 . 944 An kmra tacna ys gehaten 
aries ia ramm..Feorib cancer pxt ia crabbo. 14x3 
Lyihi. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiiL (1483) Z04 The sonne entred the 
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crab. i88n Loocyee Heituem \9£$) aya llii EEEtjnoup it 
iit B atod mthBChab,Ead fokaownl^tln niEitooCfinBB^ 
b. Name of m neUila or gtar-dniter lii Tannik 
1888 Locewb Eiem Aeisien, 30 The Dunib^ll dtistor 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cltmter in Taciras « . navi beea 
resolved into atan. 1890 C A YoUna f /pm np gn I bj The 
MHwlled *CrEb Nebuli^ 

t8. A mRlignant mwth ; mCanozbb. turt, 
t6a w. B. PmosophePs Bomqmi (ed. 9) i I'b Qralibfo 
the Giaagreoe, or the Stone. 

4 . Short for Cbab-loubi. 

1840 Cuvier's Am'm. Kin^, 4I8 The. 
form Dr, Leach'i genos Pmkeirim, 

6. Anglissg, The larva of the Stone- Ay. 

1867 F. Francis AngUng viL (1880) §86 I'he 


mUng ViL (1880) §86 I'he emb er 
the stone fly. 

[mrv, only trattsl. med.L. dmocor 


creeper is the larva of the stone fly. 

to. An arch, 
in same sense.] 

1387 Tbrvisa //(^m(IIq11s^ L eet (M&tsn.> We work Isiaeti 
uTOii sixe crabbes [super sex canctos] of hard mariiilston. 

7 . A machine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
heavy weights : the name being orig. applied to 
a machine with claws, and transferrea to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
1764) ; a portable capstan, tb. A three-legged 
frame with tackle for raising heavy weights: a 
gin. Obs. o. A portable machine for raUing 
weights, etc., consisting of a frame with a hori- 
zontal Imrrel on which a diain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in con- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, etc. : a portable winch. 

x6a7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. i. s A crab . . la an 
engine of wood of three clawes, placed on the ground In tha 
nature of a Capsterne, for the lanching of ahips. 1631 £• 
Pelham God's Potver^ Pros*, in Collect, Poy, (Church.) IV. 

unto our 
force of 
Shoar. 1739 

1 .ASKLYR Short Acc, Piers Westm. Bridge 36 The ManMa 
placed their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
Stone. 1753 Chambers Cyd. Supp.. Crab or Gin . an 
engine nseT for mounting guns on their carriogea. It Is 
mode of three pieces of oak, ash, or other strong wood* of 
about 14 feet long, two of wliich ate joined by transoaies; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom, and join at top* on 
a strong piece of wood . . I'he third piece of the crab Is 
round ; one end of it goes into the bead, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three make a trloagle 
called the pye. 1784 CroRrs, etc. Diet, Arte f Se., t.V. 
6'ra^..ThiN machine diflers from a capstem in having 00 
drum 'head, and in having the bars to go entirely throo^ it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other. X779 
Forrest Foy N, Guinea 990 Hauled the vessel upon tno 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan, iggi 
Grrrnwrll Coal-trade Terms Northuwb. 4 Durh, x8 
Crab, a species of capstan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such as 
pumps* spears, &c.* in a shaft. 1858 Kane Arct. ExpL 1 . 
xxix. Aoa Bnxiks has rig^ a crab or capstan on the floe. 
s86o Smiles Engineers 11 . aix On the truck were placed 
two powerful double-purcliose crabs or windlasses. 

8. *An iron trivet to fet over a fire, ChtsAire* 
(Halliw,). 


IT A cross ill-conditioned person : see Crab 6 , 

9 . pi, slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two 
aces. To come off, turn out crabs ; to turn out 
a failure or disappointment [This may belong to 
Crab sb.^] 

1768 Ld. Carlisle In Jesse G. Sehoyn (1889) II. 938 
(Farmer) If you. .will play, the best thing 1 cun wish you », 
that you may win and never throw crabs. 1777 Geunblere 
7 T'hen Hazard rose, and Crabs and Doctors sprung. s8of 
sporting Mae. XVll. 7 Dreamt that I had thrown cruba 
all night, ana could not nick seven for the life of me. s86i 
Whyte Melville Ttlbury Nogo 51 My next neighbour 
called for fresh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most care only to throw ’crabs'. 1874 G. A. Lawrence 
H^arene iii (Farmer), My annuity drops with me ; and if 
this throw comes off crabs, there won’t be enough to bury 
me, unless I die a defaulter. 

10 . Rowing. To catch (rarely cuf) a crah\ to 
make a faulty stroke in rowing whereby the oar 
becomes jammed under water. The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the rower’s body with sufficient force (if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him tiack 
out of his seat, and to endanger the capsizing of 
the boat. 


The phrase prob. originated in the humorous suggestion 
that the rower had caught a crab, which was holding hia 
oar down under water * it does not appear to have any 
historical connexion with the It. ptgliare un gramhio * to 
catch a crab *, to make a big blunder or complete mistake* 
* toto calo errmre * j all the quots. given by Monuxid for this 
phrase art fig., of conduct, action, etc.* e. g. * In nessun* 
altra cosa 1 uoni pih erra* piglia piu granchi, e (a maggiur 
marroni* che nella com della gtierra ’ (i. e. In no othe^iing 
does man err more* catch more crabs* and make greater 
blunders [M. spades J* than in the matter of war), 

The phrase is not uncommonly applied, from simi- 
larity of result, to the action of missing the water 
with the stroke, or to any other action which 
causes the rower to fall backward; but this 


CRAB, 


1120 


OHABAT. 


(thonfi^h foand in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is an improper use by the uninitiated. 

Gross Dici . Vul^r Ton^§ av. Crah^ To catch m 
cmht to full baclcMrstdR by miiwing one's stroke in rovring. 
1804 Sf^orting Mag. XXII 1 . 96a Cstcbing crsbe, that is^ 
missing the hold th^ intend to take of the water with their 
oar. 1806 Sp*c{f, C. IVUsoh t Patent Na 9964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most ineapmenced man 
can never what is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat's motion by a resistance against the water in 
rowing. s8di Uuohbs Tiim Broum at Oji/. i. (1889)9, 1 
have been down the river . . with some other freshmen . . 
thoui^ we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
tWhanMotBSeamamhi/ ii88a) 151 Q. When laying on your 
oars under sail, what should be done with them? A. AU 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and the 
loom of the oar were not kept., down, it would * catch a 
crab'. 1867 Smyth SailcPs Catch a in 

rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
hts being knocked backwards. 1880 Ttmes 37 Sept, it 3 
A boat upset, .because one of the rowers caught a ' crab 
11. attrih. and Comb,^ as erab^computing^ -eating, 
-fishing, -gauge, -racing, -trap ; (sense 7 ) crab- 
capstan, -engine, -winch, -wimUass ; orab-olaw, 
a claw or clutch fbr grappling or fastening ; 
torab face, an ugly iU-tempered looking face 
(cf. Sc. partan face, used by the fisher folk : in 
later use app. associated with Ckab sb'^, cf. crab- 
tree faced, sour-faced )\ so orab-faoed, orab- 
favoured; orab-farmlng, raising crabs in enclosed 
shallows for the market; orab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean ; orab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a baslcct or frame of wicker- 
work so const! ucted that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get out again ; orab rook (see qiiot.) ; 
orab-roUer (/Anting), a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from its diagonal moiion ; crab’s 
olaw, ( 0 ) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as Cbab’b-btbh ; 
{b) a waler-plant, Water Soldier, Stratiotes 
Abides; orab-shell, the carapace of a crab; 
slang a shoe ; orab-snouted (see crab faced) ; 
orab-spldor, the name of several species of 
spiders ; orab-step, a sidelong step by a capering 
horse ; orab-stone, a calcareous concretion found 
in the stomach of cru.^taceans, previous to the casting 
of their shells ; in crayfish it forms the crab's-eyes. 

1694 Sev. Late Voy. 1. ix7«i) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
they have wooden *Crub<claws, or Keltocks. 1780 CowpaR 
Error E'en Leeuwenhoek lumneir would stand aghast.. 
And own his *crab-compucinff powers o’ercotne. 1847 Car- 
PiCNTBR Zool, I 309 'J'he *CraD-eatii)g Opossum is coirinion 
in (juiana and Brazil, it. .prefers marshy situations, where it 
feeds on crabs. 1838 F. W. Simms Public IVks, Gt. Brit ii. 
as An ordinary *crab engine was employed in driving the 
piles. 17x9 L)'U»reY Pills V. 331 Vicw'ng bis *crab Face. 
1563 A. N RVYLL in B. Googe Eghgs (Arb ) aa Such *crab- 
faced, cankerd. carlish chufis 1648 Gagr H'est Jnd. v 
(1655) 14 An old crab’fac'd English Fryer. ^ 1506 Haringt< 'N 
Metiim. Ajax Prof. (1814) 9 Being invited by a *crab- 
favoured host to a neat house. iwS Times 3 Jan. 10/a 
Lobster imd •crab flshiiif^. lUe Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 
p. Ixxxiii, Patented aquaria, .ana •crab and lobster guages. 
1793 Smraton Edystone L. S 964 They . . diMngagcd the 
layers of cork, .and cut them to pieces for their ^Crab-pots 
and Seines. i8$a Anstbo Channel Isl. 11. viii. (ed. a) x8o 
The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pots. 
x88a Society 7 Oct 5/x One of the lule^t forms of anjuse- 
ment at French and Belgian seaside resorts is * •crab-racing '. 
1877 A. H. Grebn Phys. Grot. iv. 1 4 •Crab Kock, local name 
of brecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 1710 T. Fullkr Pharm. Extemp, 30 lake Powder 
of^Crat^laws compound .. half a scruple. 1738 Dossiic 
Elabor, laid open 16 j Crabs claws are for the most part .sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. 1363 
A. Nevvll in B. Googe Arb. 12 iThoscVrabMiowtcd 

bestes. Those ragyng feends of hell. x86x Hulmx tr. Moquiu’ 
Tandon ii. v. li. a6o The Mygales ("Crab Spiders and 
Ma.son Spiders', /bid, 11. in. in. 97 The •Crabs' Stones 
which are most esteemed come from Astrakan. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal, j *Crab and Lobster Trap. 1877 
Daily AVtex 10 Oct. 6 /'a The upper bulls of chain sheaves, 
•crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at flrsL 

Crab(kr»b), sb:^ AU05-7 orabbe ; 6- Scbab. 
[Of imcertain origin, Appearing first in 1 5th c. 

A Sc. form scrab, scrabbe, is evidenced from beg. of i6th 
c , and may easily be much older. This is app. from Norse, 
as Kiets has Sw. dial, skrabba fruit of the wild apple-tree, 
and may be the original form. In that case emboe, crab, 
would be a southern perversion, assimilaied to Crab slO 
But, on the other liand, this may be only a transferred use 
of that word : cf. the history and development of Grabbed, 
and the application of crab in various languages to a person. 
A fruit externally promising, but so crabbed and ill-con- 
ditioned in quality, might very naturally be so called ; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (A Sw. krabb- 
Sple, which has been cited, is merely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Pyrus Coronaria, intro- 
duced with the shrub from the United States. >] 

1. The common name of the wild apple, espe- 
cially connoting its sour, harsh, tart, astringent 
quality ; applied also to cultivated varieties having 
similar qualities, grown for preserving, making 
verjuice, etc. 

rx4M lAber Cocomm (xB69> 44 Rolle hit on ballet.. In 
gretnes of crabbes. C14SO Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 594/06 
bfatum maciannm, a Crabbe. Ibul. 715 I foe arbitum, a 
cral)e. S477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Alhm. (1659) 74 As 


by Faces of People ye male Deeme, When thei last Crabs 
while cbei be grecne. (.sgzg Douglas Aimois vii. tii. 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir frutis laq^e.] a 1536 Tinoalb IVks. 
xo . R.) As a man would wryng venuce out of crabbes. 1603 
Shakb. Loar 1. v. xs She s a.s like this, as a Crabbe't like 
an Apple.^ i 6 id R. C. Timed Whistle vi. 9596 They must 
have veriuice that will saueeee such crabbes. loBt R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 4^1 Ihe Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on Trees in Hedges by the Way sides. 1784 
CowPBE Task I. rsx, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. x866 Roours Agrtc, br /^rieesl. L x8 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice. 
fig, sAig J. Hall Let, in Burnet Lfir W, Bedell 300 
What a sorry crabb fl.e. letter] hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevll ? 1878 BROwmNa Poets Croisic 109 
Weak fruit of idle hours, these crabs of mine 1 dare lay at 
tlw feet, O Muse divine I 

2. The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 
original of the common apple {Djtrus Maltts . 

1493 [see Crab-trer. £’1440 Promp, Parv. 99 Crabhe 
tre, acerbus. macianus, arbutus.\ lAso Bacon Sylxta | 507 
Blossoms or 1 ‘rees. .those of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
Peaches, are Blushy and smell sweet, a s6to W. Gurnall 
in Spurgeon Treas. Doxk Ps. ci. 6 You would get tlie best 
fruit treet, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agtie, fed 4) 1 . 55 The wild Crab 
IS the only Apple indigenous to this country. 1849 'J'horbau 
Week Concord F iv.f'rutay 358 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet, fruits. 
fig. 1771 Smollett Humph, C/. <1846! 350 The fellow 
proves to be a crab of my own planting in the days of. .un- 
restrained libertinism. 

3. ith quaiitication applied to some cultivated 
varitties of the apple (tree and fiuit), as Minshull 
Crab ; and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab {jyrus baccafa), Chinese Crab {P. specla- 
bilis), Siberian Crab (/*. prunifolia), Garland 
Crab, vr American Crab-apple {/jtrus coronaries), 
and several other North American species. 

1637 Bkalb in Phil, Trans. XLlIl. 517 I'hc croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-pear do excel them, and alt others. 
1858 R. Ho<.g Ce^, Kingd. 308 'J'he small Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab.. used for making quasar punch. 
i88x Miss Braddon Asph, vi. 71 I'he snowy clusters of 
the American crab.. and seringa, lilac, laburnum, guelder 
rose. x889 Garden 98 Oct. 381/a 'J'he Chinese Crab, .[isj a 
tree unsurpassed in beauty by any of the class. 

4. A Stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a crab-stick. 

1740 Garrick Lying^ Valet 1. ii, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. 

6 . transf. The potato-apple, dial, 

S794 J. Holt A£ric. Surv. Lane, 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which grow upon the stems [of potatocii]. x8^ Lonsdale 
Gloss., C'rab, a potuto-appie. 

0. Applied to persons . a. as fig of i ; A sour 
person, b. In later use, oft^n a back-formation 
uom Crabbed : a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Crab sb,^ ; in Gcr. and E.Fris. krahhe crab (the 
animal) is applied to a cross-grained, fractious 
person : see Crabbed.] 

a. 15B0 Baret Alv., A rude pesant, and crabbe of the 
countrie. X394 Shaks. Tam, Shrexv ii. i. 930. X605 7 ryall 
Chert. II. i. in Bullen O. PI. Jll.aSq And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thc-e 1 shall squeeze him to vargis. 

b. 18*5 C. M. Wkstmacott Eng, Spy 1 . 170 What coming 
crabb over us, old fellow T Ve^ well, I shnfl liolt and try 
Rundall, and that's all about it. xBap Lvtton Devereux 
I. iii, 1 love you better than.. that crab of a priest. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss., Crab, a peevish, ill-tempered penion. 
1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton My Lotte I. xiii. 999 But there 
was not a coward nor a *crab', as they called the cross- 
grained when smaking among themselves. 

H Crabs in Hazard ; sec Crab sbA 9 . 

7. atlrib. and (. omb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
crab-.npple or rrab-tree, ns crab blossom, ketnel, 
verjuice, vinegar, etc. ; b. resembling the crab- 
apple in ils sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
Imit, as crab lemon, orange, vintage, xoine, etc. ; 
t opab-bat, a crab-tree club or cudgel ; t orab- 
knob allrib , rough and rugged like a crab-tree ; 
t orab-ataff « Ckab-stiok ; in quot. fig. Also 
Crab-apple, -stick, -stock, -trek, etc. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler X5, I am a •Crabhat again-st 
Arbitrary Goveniment. x888 Daily News aa May a 'a The 
glorious profusion of the •crab-blossoms. 1664 Evbi.yn 
Aai. Hart. (1739) aio •Crab Kernels for Stocks. fjjBa 
•Stanviiurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) aa An Island Theare seat, with 
•crabknoh skrude stoans hath framed an hauen. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. x. 9196 The Lime is a sort of basurd 
or •Crab-limon .. The Fruit is like a Lemon but smaller. 
1606 Marbton Parnsit aster iii. She. .lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new squeased out of a •crab orenge. a then 
Q. Eliz. in bihahs. C. Praise 400 Persius, a •Crab-atan, 
Bawdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
I^hystc (i7(Sa) xoo Bathe it in good •Crab verjuice. ^1884 
Farm ^ Home 95 Oct. 378/3 The old English verjuice, 
called in the west of England **crab vinegar*. 91x700 
Drydkn (J.), Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
I'han the •cTab vintage of the neighb'ring coast. 1619 -3 
Bp. Hall Cmtetnpl. N. T, 11. v, His liberality hated to 
provide •crab wine for hu guests. 

C^b (krreb^ sb,^ Corruption of Carap, the 
native name of a South American tree, Carapa 
guianensis, used in com]x>sition : as ezab-smt, 
the nut or seed, of this tree; orab-oll {earapoil), 
the oil obtained from Crab-nuts, used for lighting 
purposes and as an anthelmintic; so oxUb-teM, 
orab- wood. 


^ vfin E. BANCRorr Kmi, Hist. Guiassa 81 The Canba. 

or Cntb Tree . consists of numerotis branches, ooversd 
1 with long narrow leaves, of a daik green colour. 1849 1, 
F. Bourne in Ecclesiologist IX. 183 , 1 intend to use ‘ciab- 
wood* for the roof and fittings. sM SiMMOMoa Dki, 
Trade, Carap Oti, Crab OH, an oil obtained in South 
America from the Carapa guianensis. t 96^66 (see Casap 
OilJ. 1866 Treas. Bot. 9J0/9 Crab-wood . . is used for 
making articles of furniture, for ihingleg, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. 1883 Im Thurk lad. ^ Gniana xiv. 
114 Crab-oil finds a ready sale in the towns. Most of this oil 
ih prepared from the nuti of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood (CampagviafiensisK /bid. On tlie savannah, whaie 
crab-nuts are less easily procured. 

Crab (kraeb), v.^ Also 6-7 crabb ; Sc* 5--6 
oraib, 6-7 orabe. [f. Cbabreo a. or its source.] 
1 1. trans. To go counter to, to cross ; to put 
out of humour or temper ; to irritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. Sc. 't Obs. 

a 1400-^ Alexander US'S Qui colkins bou, ser conouiroor 
& crabbis so J>i saulc. c sMo Hbnrvson blor, Fesb. 84 Ane 
full gude seruant will craib his Master anes. 1461 Liber 
Plustardensis xi. viii. 1x877) 3^3 Thow makis gret fait . . 

All thus but cauH to crab thJ creatowre. 1533 Stewart 
Cfon. Scot. 11 . 563 To contray him or crab in ony thing. 
1588 A. King tr. i anisiud Catet.h., Schort Ways 6h, To put 
our bclues indanger to crab god. 1596 Duncan App.Etymol , 
Offendo, to stumble, to crabbe, to find by chance, a 1603 
r^OLWART Fly ting «/. Montgomery 159 , 1 wilL.swingeour, 
for thy sake refuse it. .To crabe thee. 

b. absol. and intr. • 

a xjfoo Ratis Ravtng 11. xaa Thai here glaidly. and lytlll 
^kis, Laith for to crab and seldin wrekis. ibid, 111. X75 
C.rab nocht lychtly for lytil thing. Z998 Fergusson Scot. 
Prott., He that crabbe without cause should mease without 
mends. 

t 2. trans To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 
temixired or peevish ; to sour. Obs. rare. 

i6m Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (i68a) 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Crab (kreeb), v.- [App> 

LG., E.Fris. krabben to scratch, claw, f. the same 
root as Crab sb 1 

1. Falconry. Of hawks: To scratch, claw, or 
fight with each other, a. trans. b. intr. 

1375 I'uRBERV. Fanlconrie 73 That when your hawkes 
bale, they m.iye not reache one another for crabbing. Ibid. 
X14 Some falcons, will crabbe with every hawke and flee of 
piiimo^e to crabbe with them. 1674 N. (^nx Centt. Kecreat. 
li. (1706 57 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
you must set your Stones at that distance, that when they 
Date they may not crab one another. 18^ K. F. Burton 
Falconry v. fio If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the s^iiie ut once^ and the falconer is always flurried by 
their violent propensity to crab over the ‘pelt . xflpa Hote 
from Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw each other, when they are said to * crab 

2. tram. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, ‘peck at’, ‘pull to pieces*, slang ox 
stable-talk, whence colloq. 

x8xa J H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v.. To prevent the j»r- 
fection or execution of any. .business, by saying any thing 
offensive or unpleasant, is called crabbing it. 186a Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXI 11 . 385 Owners., u ill not send their 
horses to be crabbed and consequently lowered in value be- 

c.Tu.se they cannot pass a strict veterinary inspection. 1890 
Times 6 Dec. ia/4 Officers naturally do not care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle*. 
X89X Mauok Merciful Divorce 76 And you ' cnTb’ the girl 
because she is able to take care of herself. ,89a Dlachm 
Mag. CLI. 128,9 To crab the complexions or the clothes of 
the people who occupied the pew in front. 

3. ‘To break or bruise. North? (ITalliwell.) 
CvBthfV,^ [Nonce-uses, derived from Crab sb,^ 

and or their derivatives.] 

1 1. Irans. To beat with a crab-stick ; to cudgel. 
x6i9FLETCHaR M. Thomas iv. vi. Get ye to bed, drab. Or 
I’ll so crab your shoulders. 

t 2. ? To catch as a crab does. Obs. 
xyai Cibber Refusal \. Plays II. 386, I hold six to four 
now, thou hast been crabb'ef at Paris in the Missisippt. 
Granger. Not I, Faith, Sir; I would no more put my 
Money into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Slocks 
here. 

3. Naut, (See quot.) 

1867 ^y-XH Sailed s Wotd-bk., Crabbing to /Lurrying an 
overpresB of sail in a fresh gale, by which a ship crabs or 
drifts sideways to leeward. 

4. U, S, colloq. (/^.)» Crawfish v. 

5. Dyeing, etc. I'o subject to the operation of 
Crabbing {yibl. sb.^), 

1899 Paop. Hummel (im lettor% Cloth that has not been 
crabbed. 

6 . See Crabbing 8 . 

Crab-appla. -^Crabj^.s i and a. 

171a Arbuthnot yohn Bull iii. ii, John had his golden 
pippins, peache.<i, and nectarines ; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloe, or a blackberry. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(x8i 5> 944, 1 have often met with a crab-apple in a hedge. 
1870 H. Macmillan Bible Tench.*^. xc» j'he crab-apple 
and the sloe, the savage parents of our pippins and plums. 

b. Also with qualifications, like Crab sb.^ 3 , at 
in Amerioan Crab-apple {Pyrus coronaria) ^ Ore- 
gon Grab-apple {P, rivularis). 
t Crftbat. Obs, [ad. Im crabdtus, grabdtus^ a* 
Gr. gpd/9.^)arof couch ; in Fr. grabat,\ A conch. 

Caxton Gold. Leg, 4x7/3 Julyan dyd do brjuge a 
cramat of copper and dyd do laye . . out the body theroa. 
Crabat, orabbat, obs. ff. Cbavat, Cboat. 
Crabbat (prab-bai) : see Cbab sbl^ 7 . 
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Orftbbad OtnerUd), a. Alio 4 mbjri^ 4 ^ 
mbbid^ 4 8 -it, 5 -yd, (Sc, 6-7 mla^ 6 
onibit), [on|r, f. Cius 4- -xd : ef. Doooia 
The primary reference was to tbe crooked or 
xrayward gait of the cnutaoean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractions dispoaitlon which 
this expressed, Cf, Ger. JkrMi crab, whence, 
according to Grimm, * because these animals are 
malicious and do not easily let go what they have 
seised, LG. enc lUtJc MraUe (a little cray a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man (Bremen Whch,) *; 
also in Saxony said of self-willed, refractory chil- 
dren, So KFris. krMe crab, tram/, a cantan- 
kerous, cross-grained man (who is refractory and 
froward like a crab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance); whence 
krahbtg contentious, cantankerous, fractious, cross- 
grained ^Doomkaat Koolinan), Literal senses of 
• cross-grained, crooked *, and * knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth ’, applied to sticks, trees, and the like, 
also appear ; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit, giving the notion of *8oar-teropeied, morose, 
peevish, harsh*.] 

1, Of persons (or their dispositions^ : orig. Of 
disagreeably frownrd or wayward disposition, cross- 
mined, ill-conditioned, perverse, contrarious, 
fractious. (Now blending with b.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8943(0611.) pe iuus pat war tua crabbid 
{Cott 4 Four/, cant] and kene. e 1440 Promp, Parv, 09 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe [W. wraywarde], coronicust hilo- 
OMSf cancortHut. c 1440 Yoi 4 t Myot, xxix. i^o For women 
are crabbed, h>t comes l^em of kynde. 1347 I-atimek Sortn, 
^ Rom, (184s) 436 He that is so obstinate and untractakle 
in wickedness and wrong doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins Afauip, 49/9 
Crabbed, froward, prauus, iraius. 1643 Milton Divorc* 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail . . against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv, 
Mr, Ledbury vii (18861 aa Despite the persevering labours 
of those crabbed essayists, a 1^3 Hooo Tale 0/ Temper i, 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, The craobedest are 
those who dress our dinners. 


b. In later use : Cross- tempered, ill-conditioned, 
irritable, acrimonious, churlish ; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since 16th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense * crooked ’ ; cf. sense 5. Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense q. 

BS33 Stewart Cron Scot, 11. 54a That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruell be. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 43 To yon they 
breed more sorrow and care. . uecau^e of your crabbed age. 
xSlB$ Stubbes a Mat, Abus, 11. 65 He that is borne vnder 
Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. sM Spenses /. Q. 111. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred crabbed carte . . That has no skill of court nor 
courtesie. 1601 Weevei Mirr, Mart, Cj, Craft, anger, 
vsury, neuer scene in youth : In crabbed age these vices we 
behold. 1610 SiiAKS. Tsmp, 111. i. 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father's crabbed ; And he's compos'd 
of harshnetise. 1633 N. R. tr. Camdeu's Hist, Elis, 11. xvl 
170 A man of a ci^bed disposition and rash to raise com- 
motions. 1779 Mad. D'Arblay Lstt, Aug., Calling you a 
crabbed fellow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 11. 111. vii, His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warmth, with veneration. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romoia 111. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous. 1873 
Jowett /’Ai/o(ed. ai V. 30a [The] ignorant, .lays up in store 
for himself isolation in crabbed age. 

0. transf, of things. 

a 1400^ A hxander 9794 Colwers . . & crabbed snakis 
And otpire warla^es wild. 1634 Milton Comus 477 How 
charming is divine Philosophy I Not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull tools suppose. 168a Drvoen Vk. 0/ Guise iii. i, Put 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they'll run. .and howl for mercy. 

2. Of the temporary mood : Cross, vexed, imte, 
irritated ; out of humour. (In early use only Sc , : 
DOW dial , ; ofleu pronounced crat'd,) 
c * 37 S ^cg, SatMts, Laurentius 766 Sume niene sail 
he crabyt is. 131^3 Dittrn, Occurrents (i83;p8i (Juhaiia 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the said Johne of his 
preitching, ism PALSoa. 773/a, I waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenaunceo. ft me rechigne, 1338 Abp. Hamilton 
(2884) 9 It is nocht ane thing to be mbit at our 
brotberis persone and to be crabit at our brotheris fait. 
181B J. H. Vaux Flash Dkt.^ CraFd, affronted; out 
of humour ; sometimes called being iu Crab-street, 1861 
Holland Less, Life i. 19 A business man.. will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hun^ bear. 

1 3. Of words, actions, etc. : Proceeding from or 
showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition ; 
anm ; iU-naturrd. Ohs, 

Langl. P, pi. a, XI 65 For nou is vche Doye Bold. . 
to..Craken a^eyn he Clergie Crabbede wordes. ^1430 
Lvdo. Rochas vii. iv. (1554 > 168 b, Her feminine crabbed 
eloquence, .*8®* J- Bell. Maddods Anxw, Osor. 077 Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther, a 2831 
T. Tavlob GoiCs judgfcm, 1. 11. i. < 164a) 155 He. .chaied him 
away with bitter and crabbed reproaches. 

fb. Of the countenance : Expressly a harsh or 
disagreeable disposition : cf. crab~faciy Crab sb,^ 1 1. 

[c S373 Se, Z4f. Smuts, yincentim bob Dncyane hyme-self 
aere wod Become. .And kest bis handis to & fra And trawit 
\§ditar ruuU crabbit] continence cane ma.] 

1603 H. Cbosbb Vortuu Cammm, (1878) 51 When a crabbed 


visage and a iitMhapBn My* shall stand Inr an ainlablt and 
IwTy penonafs. rt#! Hied, Sdm, Kd Hard fevoursd of 
vkaj^soch as .. it called •. among connnon posons, a 

1 4. Of tkings s £tarih or unpleasant to the taste 
or feelings; unpalatable bitter. Oke, or etrek. (C£ 
sense 9.) 

e iMa Gmth 4 Cr, Kmi, 30s After erysttn-masse com he 
crabM lentous, pat frayitei (lesch w^h bo fVseho A fodt 
more symple. m TelLTratde N, Y, 00 40 A kinda 
dinner and a crabDed supper, tdaa R. Hawkws Fqy. J. 
oM xa8 The crabby entertainment it gave iia 
t o. Of trees, sticks : Crooked ; having an nneven 
and nigged stem, marled, knotted ; having croas- 
grainea and knotted wood. Obs, 

CI810 Babclav Mirr, Gd, A/aniim (1570) B y),To make 
a streyght Jauetin of a crabbed tree. 1339 Tavebmre 
Erasm, Prop, (xsss) 5 To a crabbed knotte muite be 
soughte a crabbM wedge. 1394 Nashs Vi/brt, Trent, 53 
A crabbed briery hawthome 1873 I tAHSaNK CAr. 

Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of matter, 

i* b. of the human body and (fig-) nature. 

180s Dent Pathw, //saveM (1831) 1 8 Troubled . . with a 
crabbed and crooked nature. 1813 Cockbbam m, l*hersites, 
one that was as crabbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
dovish in condition. 1631 J. HAVWAmD tr. Biondts Eromsua 
x6This king . being of a crabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
crcple.^ 1799 Southey Somu. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee, Old Winter. 

to Of land, weather, etc. : Rough, rugged. 

>379 Fenton Guiceiard. v. (1599) set A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 


God Mars the Regent 
111. 35 Gsticis arvisl. 
The crabbed moun- 


1^3 Stanyhurst Amsis iii.'Arb.)?! ( 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. 
i6ss R. Hawkins Voy, S.SeaiiZij) xa8 *] 
tains which overtopped it. 1878 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, 
CrabPd or Crabiy, Weather tenna ‘Bits o' crabb'o 
showers \ the rain or sleet driven by cold winda 
1 3. Rough, rugged, and inelegant in language. 

138s T. Norton Cattnds Inst, 1. 41 Though he m rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1838 Cowley 
A/w., Answ, Copy 0/ Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
he^e Rhymes, .set the hearers Ears on Edge. 

7. Of writings, authoia, etc.: Ruggedly or per- 
veraely intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 

1361 T. Norton Calvids Inst. in. ^10 To debarre crabbed 
questions. i6ia Brinsley Lud, Lit, viii. (16x7) laa The 
best and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crab^d Schoole-Authors. >673 Baxter Cath, Thtol, 11. 1. a 
Writing, .in crabbed Scholastick style. ^3-3 Churchill 
Poems, Author, O'er crabbed authors life's gay prime to 
waste. >788 Reid Aristotle * s Log. iv. | 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine verv thorny. 1830 Mackintobh 
Fth, Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 279 Mr. Hume, who has trans* 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own transparent and beautiful language. 01839 
Prabd (2864) 11. 76 Since my old crony and myself 

Laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf. i8m Times ao Jan. 9/a 
A hard, dry, and rather crabbed collection of notes and 
statistics. 


b. Of handwriting: Difficult to decipher from 
the bad formation of the characters. 

s6ia Dkkker l/it bs not good Wks. 2873 III. a^ T.4twes 
W rap’d vp in caractern, crabbed and vnknowne. iBoe Mxs. 
Hervey Mourtray Fam. 1 . 91 It U such a crabbed hand, I 
can't read half of it. 1853 Faraday in B. Tones Lift <2870) 
II. 318 Do you sec how crabbed my hana-writing has be- 
come? 2879 F. Harrison Choice Jfhs, (x886^ 28 A few 
worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. 

1 8. or or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer. 
Obs, rare. 


1634 .Sir T. Herbert Tran, 43 Muskat is a citie . . upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab tree or its fruit ; 
Jig. 80iir-tem]N:red, peevish, morose ; harsh. 

1363-73 Cooi’KR Thesaurus %.y,Aeerhus, Vultus acerbus, 
sower or crabbed. 1399 Marston ,S'co. Villanis 170 
Against the veriuice-face of the Crabbedst Satyrist that 
euer stuttered. i6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. xoa Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr'd themselues to death. 1636 
Duchess Newcastle in Life of Dk, (2886) 3x3 As for my 
disposition, it is . . not crabbed or peevishly melancholy. 
27M Amherst Term Pil. xxxvi. 1S9 This philosophical 
apple-tree, .never jp-ew kindly, nor pr<Muced any thing but 
sour crabbed stuflV 1863 Holland Plain T, iii. X07 Only 
treated respectfully by wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour. 

10. Comb., M crabbed-looking, -handed 

1808-7 J. Bererford Miseries Hum, Life (2826) v._ xl, 
That sort of hideous old crabbed-looking crone of fashion. 
1837 Sir F, Palgrave Merck, 4 Friar i. (1844) 34 A Ican- 
visaged, crabbed-looking personage. >848 Thackeray Vom, 
F'air xliii. That crabbed-handed absent relative. 

Graboedly (.kncMi^li), adv. [f. Caabbrd a, -I- 
>LT ‘^.1 In a crabbed manner ; crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly ; sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

a >400 Hocclevb Dt Reg, Print, 3524 A man also to 
Julius Cesar ones CrabMly seide. 1381 T. Norton 
Cedvids Inst, iii. v.( 2634) 3x8 Many of them. .have, .spoken 
to crabbedly and hardly. >580 Baret Alv.Cx K23 Crabbedly, 
sowrely, nlmly, lowrinsly, 1393 Nabhb Christ’s 

T, 66 a. [He] that in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 
crabbedly or absurdly. 01^4 Fergubbon PlmsHsians 
Poems (2844)49 We sail hae the question stated And keen 
and crabbedly debated. 

CrabbaOMU (kra b^dn^s). [f. as prec.-h 
-NBBS.] The quality of being crabbra. 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness of 
disposition, fractiousness (cts .) ; ill-natnze ; harsh- 
ness ; asperity or sonrneis of temper. 


ut| Lvne. /74>« iSMriv, 
and tbl of cmbb^neiBe. 
TMw drabliQes withgfBl 





«f/4,pertten«ne% Awwardimeml 

■OH i/fra Col mosoo, >87 

hU wife's temper. i8ii]L IL Momtom in Bain Meg* 

XVI. 98A The Bweefeaese of tiaipar which lyery M y Unitk 
or the onbbediMBB of Will which everybody liiiwh 
2. RogMneis, rougimets, asperity ; nlggod 0 
perverte intricate of umgna^, quesuoiiB, etc. 
i3|0 Laholiv Pol Voit, Do /nwwsI. t* <90, Hwtnitdoe 
ft Philemon . . aswagea al the cmbbetiwBue at the Mdn 


wrytiiiM, >341 Ooumho Ctnesr (>885>ii3 K The crahh^ 
neoseof the wayes wereakt toh^. igM FiirroN GiWdrdi 
ssnL IX. (xfg) 391 The ecabbedneiaa or the aeaioii may 


the T*‘*i**T may 
suffice to detalne VB. 1891 WooD*4rA OseosL 1. 319 Leavinf 
the crabbednets of Loakk ..he became . . Hmdd. B8li 
F. M. CsAwroRD Vr, Ciaudims I p Like bis uncle*# eexiw* 
genarian crabMnem of hieroglyphic. 

1 8- Harshness or asperity of taste. Obi, 

>714 Panciroiius* Rerum Mom. 11. v. 098 Sugar.. laolH* 
fies tne Acrimony, and makes meek the Cimbbedneie of tart 
and sour things. 


Crabber (krtcM). [ICbab j3,i-t--iBi.] One 
who dshes for crabs; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

>8^ C A Johns Wseh at Listard 041 It matters not 
much to the crabbera what sorts of fish they catch. >883 
Fisheries Exkib, Caial (ed. 4) 107 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat* 

Crabbery (krsebfri). [f. Crab sb.^ 4 -bbt^ 

after rookery, etc.] A place abounding with crabs^ 
or where crabs are fished. 


>843 Darwin Voy, Hat, iv. (1879) 80 Great mod-banks, 
which the inhabiunts call Cangr^es or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. 

Crabbing (krse'biq), vbl. sb,^ [f. Cbab w.L ® 4 
-IKO l.j The action of the vb. Cbab. 

fL Vexing, embitteiing; hence, vexation, erois- 
ness. Sc, Obs, 

e >440 Wisdoms of Sol, 646 Better is crabing na blytbnes 
or laiching. t4e9 lynduay Complaynt 30, 1 wyll nocht 
flyte . . For crabyng of thy Celsitude. >334 Stkwart Cron, 
Scot. IL 287 Aurdius..sufferit thame or his benignitle, 
With[out] crabing or jit crudelitie. Ibid. III. 84 GreJt 
wrang he wrocluTn his crabing and ire. .>373 J< DAVinaoN 
Brief Commend* xliv, The feid of fremmit and craibing of 
jour kin. 

2. Adverse criticism, 'pulling to pieces', detrac- 
tion. See Crab a. 

Cra'bbing , vbl, sb:^ [f Crab implying 
verb to crab, [perhaps not otherwise used.] 

L Catching crabs, crab-fishing. Also oltHb, 

1637 Licon Barhadoes 66 iTic Negroee will often 
upon Sundayes go a Craboiiw. 1884 Western Morning 
Hev/s 4 Sept. 4/5 At Sennen Cove the crabbing season If 
oyer. >887 G. M. Fknh Devem Beys ii. 16 We.. made 
plant to go. .crabbing when the tide was out. 

2. Gathering crab-apples : cf. nutting, etc. 

>877 in E. Peacock N. (r. Line, Gloss, 

Cim'bbingi Dyeing, txa, (Seequots.) 

1874 W. Crook B8 Dyeing 4 Calico Print, 654 Another 
important operation is * crabbing Before stuffs can be 
dyed, all dirt, jn-ease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must be commetely removed. The pieces are generally 
first passed through hot water. They are next treated 
with hot lyes of soap, carbonate of soda, and liquid ammonia. 
>M Frof. Hummel (letter). Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen or union fabric In a state of 
tension, and in the open-width, through boiling water, and 
at once wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. The primary object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the clOkh, due to unequal 
contraction. A secondary object is to give the cloth a Ar- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth. 

b. aftrib., as crabbings machine, -trough, etc. 

1883 Hummel Dyeing xza The boiling water la the 
crabbing trough. Meiehine Makeds Ae^t., Makers 

of all kind of machiiieiy for dyeing, etc...vU. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing, .machines. 

t Cra'bbiin, a, oh, [f. Cbab sb, 1 4 -ish : cf. 
Chabbed.] Cross, crabbed. 

^1483 Digby My St. (1880)11.92 Suchcrabyysh wordea do 
aske a blow. 01598 Grkenb Arbasto hi, With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answere. >808 
Dbkker Sev. Sinnes iv. (Arb.) 34 Crabbinh Satyristes. 

Crabby (krse bi \ 0.1 [f. Crab sb.^ -Y L] 

1 . Crab^ike ; t with sidelong gait (obs.) 

>383 Stanyhurst jEneis iti. (Aro.^ 8 a It wU be aaulfer 
too passe thee countrie Pachynux, With leasure lingring, 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. >888 R. C Leslie Sea^ 
painteds Log ao Some old fishermau's crabby paw dodging 
round the bottom of a crab-pot. 

2. Abounding in crabs. 

>8Ba R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea '1847) taS Which after we 
called Crabby cove.. for that all the water was full of a 
■mall kinde of redd crabbes. 

Crftbby (kne'bi), 0.® [f. CRAB sb,^ 4 -T L] 

+ 1 . -Ckabbbd 3, 6 , 7. Obs. 

>530 CovBRDALB Spir, PsrU vl 71 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old Adam with the crosse. >381 J. Bell 
Hesddods A new. Osor. 1 js The most combersome and crabby 
treatie of Freewill. >399 Marston Vlllanie xyoPon&vn 

is crabby, because auntient, and his ierkes. .dusky. 

2 . Crabbed 1, 9. 

1776 Pains Com. Sense App. (2701) 86 The narrow and 
crabby spirit of a despairing Ahiical party- >890 M. Mar- 
goliouth Piigr Land ef rat hers II. 02 We must have 
looked very crabby when we made those rude speeches. 
>892 Atkinson LoM ef Gimnt-Xillers io> The crabby, 
surly, savage old giant. 
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Ora*lH>ateIi«r. [f. Cbab 

1. One who catches crabs. 

sm Goidui. AU. Hut. VI. iv, U (Jod.X The dnterous 
criu^tchcr takes them by the hinder le^s in such a luanoer, 
that its nippers cwnot touch him. 

2. A name given to several American species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; esp., in W. 
Indies, Ardetta or Butoridts virtscens. 

1699 Daumkr Vm, (1705) II. ii. 66 Crabcatchers are 
shapMand coloured like Herons, but they are smaller. They 
feed on small Crabs no bimr than ones Thumb. t7ai 
MorriMse in PhiL TVmm. XXXVII. 177 The Crested 
Hittem. They breed in the Bahama Islands. .They are 
there called Crab.Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
CntbiL 17^ P. Browns yamtUca (1789) ^78 1 ’he small 
red •winged Crab catcher. This is the smallest species of 
the CraoHcatcher in Jamaica.. The whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the size of a pigeon, a 18x8 M. G. 

I. Fwts 7 ^- /'>*<^rr#^tfr(i834) 319 A biiti about the 

size of a large pigeon. . It is called a crab-catciier. 

Cra b-eatar. [f. Cuab sb,^ : cf. h\ crabier.'] 

1 . An occasional book-name for a small s^iecies 
of heron, Ardetta minuta, the Little Bittern. 

2. A scombroid fish, Elacate Canada ^ found on 
the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

184a Ds Kav ZO0L N. IV. Fishtrs its The Cn*b- 
eater. was captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish. 

tCra'ber. Obs, rare-^, [a. F. crabier {raton 
crabier^t f. crabe Cbab sb.^"] The water-rat. 

t8M Walton vlNjf/rrfed. 9^73 The Cormorant, .and the 
Craber which some c.i 1 l the water-rat. 

Orab-fiBoe, -liEUsed. -favoured : see Cbab sb.^ 

II. 

tCra'b-fiah, Obs. ^^Crabj^.^i. 

«i4oo-;5o AUxander 389a Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-fische, as calues gret. 1565 Ooloing Ovtas Met. 
IV. (159^) ^ The crab-fish having caught his enemie. .Doth 
clasp him in on every side with ull his crooked cleas. 1606 
StrG. GwnecaPj^e iii. i. in BuUen O. Pi. III. 4a, I lay my 
life some Crabnsh has bitten thee by the tongue, thou 
speakest so backward stilL 175a Chamubks Cyci Su//L 
s V. Crab, The common large crab-fish has its abode from 
twenty to forty fathom water. 

Ora-b-graas. [f. Cbab sb.^] 

1 . The Glasswort, Salicomia herbacea, a marine 
plant common in salt-marshes. ? Obs. 

GuRAHoa Herbal ti. cxivil 499 'J'he herbe is also 
cnllea. . K aii articMiatum, or iointea GIas.sewoort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Gra.Hse, and Frog grasse. z86z M las Pratt Floteer. 
PI. IV. 985 Glasswort is sometimes culled .. Crab-grass. 

2. The Knot-grass. (Britten and Holland.) 

8 . In U.S. A species of £^ras8, Panicum sanguine 
ale ; also oilier allied species. 

i88s G. W. Carle Aftea. Delphine viii. 4$ In its old 
walks. .crab-gruHs had spread. 1885 Har^e?* Afag^. Dec. 
13J A field in which crab-grass had grown in the place of 
the harvested wheat. 

Cra*b-lianow. [f- Cbab sb.^ -i- Harbow : cf. 
P^.Fris. krabbe, krab, a small hoc or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing np the ground.] A harrow 
with bent teeth for thoroughly breaking up deeply 
ploughed land ; its later form is the drag^harrow, 
x’n/k Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts XIV. 905, I also And them 
(that is the wheels with short axle-trees) very useful with my 
crab-harrow. i8o6;-7 A Young Agric. Essex (iSt^) I. 147 
Gx harrows, heavier and mote effective in deep working 
than the common crab-harrow of the county. z8^ yrnZ 
R. Agric. Sol. Vll. 1. 51 The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow. 

Hence Or»b-lubrrow v. 

Agric. Soc. V. i. 34 Scarifying or crab- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughiiigs. 18416 
/bid. VI r I. 511 '1 he lands are. .again crab-boirowed, and 
harrowed with common harrows. 

H Crabier. [Fr. ; t crabe Cbab » Cbab- 

CATOHUB a. 

<895 Watkrtoh Wand. S. Amer. (xBBa') 98 In the marshes 
And crocks will be found coots, gulls, t^elicans, crahiers. 
Crabite (krie^bait). Geol. rare. [a. F. crabite, 
f. crabe Crab sbA : see -itr.] A fossil crab. 

1847 in Craig, and in modem Diets. 

Orablet (krocblet). [f. Crab +-lbt.] A 
small or young crab. 


1841 J. T. Hewlctt Parish Clerk I. 97 Sund^ little crab- 
It-ts that had wandered among the rocks. i^^Comh. Mag. 
Feb. 184 Startled crabtets making spasmodic moveraenu. 


Feb. 184 Startled crablets making spasmodic moveraenu. 

Ora'D-likaf and adv. [f. Crab Like 
a crab, esp. in moving backwards or sideways. 

1598 Sylvkstkr Du Barias 11. ii. iv. 39a Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde, Goes (Crab-likej backward. 
1646 J. Bp.NaKiGGR Gods Fury Aij b, Such was their Crab- 
tike condition. 1717'^ Gay Fables n. xiv. 96 But, crab- 
titce, rather backward goes. s8i^ Byron Venice i, Thus 
they creep. Crouching and crab-like. i86z Whytr Mkl- 
VII LR Tilbury Eogo 355 He crawb first backwards, then 
sideways, cramike . . to the spot 

Crablinif (^krtc'blig). [f. Cbab jAI + -lino.] 
»Crablbt. 

i8m T. Mitchell Aristobk. 11 . 316 Another crabling, 
see, is coming forward . . Save us 1 there's nought but 
crabs. iBn Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 400 minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their vari^ated discs. 

Crab-louse, ff- Crab jA.s in reference to the 
reenrved feet by which it boolu itself to its host.] 
A parasitical insect, PedUulus pubis, or Phthirus 
vtguinalis, which infests parts of the human body. 

1^7 Booror Bret*. Health • 973 Head lyce, body lyce. 
cnibbo lyce, and nits. z6g8 Rowland Mottfefs TheeUt 


fat. xoM May b« Scaliser meant ^ a TQm some Lowse 
like a Crab, or some Crab-lowse in man ; for they both 
breed in the beard and privities, and can very haidly be 
pulled oflf. 1861 Hulmb tr. Aiogum^Terndm 11. vi. i. 996 
The Pubic Louse. . which is knoira by the common name of 
*Crab Louse*, attaches itself to the hairs of the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 

Crab-nut, -oil : see Crab sb:^ 

Grabo'logist. nonce^wd. [f. Cbab sb."^, after 
omilhohgisi, etc.] A student or collector of crabs. 

z8^ McCulloch Highlands Scot. HI. 490 The island 
furni.shes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare crabs to 
the cnibologist. 

Craboun, corrupt form of carabine, Cabbinx. 
z6oa amt Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv, ii. 1765 Base 
worme must thou needcs discharge thy craboun [so ed. z6o6, ^ 
MS. crabbyanne] to batter downe the walles of learning. 

Grab’s-eye, -ayes, [f- Cbah ,r^.i] 

1. (Usually ill //.) A round concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish nnd some other Crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of cnrl.)onate of lime ; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
and antacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 
carbonate of lime from other sources. 

1605 Timmr Quersit. lit x8i Take . . of the stones which 
are commonly called crabbes eyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XVII. 958 , 1 put some Crabs- 
Eyen into the Vinegar. 1774 Goldsm. A'a/. Hist. (1776) 
Vl. 364 A chalky sut stance, found in the lower part of the 
Btomnen of all lobsters, improperly called crab's cyea 1807 
T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 604 The use of carbonate of 
lime ns a manure, a paint, and a medicine, under the names 
of lime, whiling, crab's eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
s86i Hulmk tr Afoqum- Pandon it. in. iii. 97 When the 
Crabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous masses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomarh. 
I'hese have received the name of ‘ Crab's eyes '. s88o 
Huxley Crayjisk 923 A minute crab's-eye or gastrolith. 

2. pi. The scarlet seeds or peas of Abrus preca^ 
torius, the Coral -bead plant ; also the plant. 

1866 in Trens. Bot. 1879 Oliver Finn. Hot. 11. 166 The 
seeds oi Abrus precat arms, called ' Crabs'-eyes are strung 
together for necklaces. 

8, Crab's eye lichen (see qaot.>. 

1849 in Lindlry Ated. ^ Cb.cm. Bot. (x856> 90. 1866 

Treas. Bot., Crab's eye lichen, Lecamtra palUscenc, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
E^land for tlie dyeis. 

Cra*b-flidl6« v. ff. Crab -h Sidle v.] intr. 
To sidle or shufilc sideways like a crab. 

1800 Southey I ett. (x8s6' I. X05 They were obliged to 
walk.. some backwaids hke lobsters, others crabsidling 
along. 

t Cra-b-sknit. Obs. fDu. krah'sehuyte, f. 
krabbe Crab sb.^ ^ schuU boat.] A small open 
fishing-boat with sniU. 

16x4 Markham IVay to fVealth in Arb. Gamer IV. 333 
Veuels of divers fashions. , go., for herrings . . and they be 
called. .Sword-Pinks. .Crub-Skuits, nnd Ye vers. 

Cra'b-stick. [f- Crab sb. } A stick or cudgel 
of the wood ot the crab -tree. 

X703 Strelr 7 'ettd. Husb. 1. i, Do you see this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? Z771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 96 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the weapon he had, brought tiie fellow 
to the ground with the first blow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rn*. 

111 . III. vi. Brave youn^ Egalitd reaches Switzerland .. with 
a strong cralistick in bis hand. 

b. Application of this in chastisement. 

1830 James Damley v. 95 My own quantity of crabstick. 

C. fig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person. 

1841 Lkvek C. CfA/alUy xxxv. 103 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old crabstick. 1877 E. Peacock N. IV. Idnc. 
Gloss., Crab-sttek, a bad-tempered child. 

Cra'b-stock. [f- Cbab j 3.-] A young crab- 
tree or wild apple-*„rec used as a stock to graft 
upon ; fig. a person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. 

a 16x5 Fletcher Nt.- 1 Valker i. I, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crabstock. 1679 Marvfll Reh. 7 'rattsp. i. 47 
There maybe such a Ciab-stork as cannot by all ingrafting 
be corrected. xyoB J. Philiwi Cyder x. x8 The Cranstocks 
close wrought grain. 1806-7 J- dkresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1626) XX, 281 You know me well enough by this time, 
young Crab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. 

Cra'b-tree L [f- Crab sb:ti\ 

1, The wild aimle-lree. 

ci 4 as yoc. in Wr.-Wftlcker 646 Hec arbutus, crabtre. 
x48x in Ripon Ck. A cts 340 Duos crablree.H crescentes. 1593 
FiTZHERa. Husb 8 134 j'o sell, .the crabbe-trees to myllers, 
to make cogges and ronges. 156a Tuener Herbal lu 47 b, 

An Appel tre. is called, .in y Southe Countre, a Crab tre. 
1607 Skaks, Cor. II. i. 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
here At home, That will not l^e grafted to your Ralllsh. Z703 
Steele Tend. Husb. 1. iii. There's a crabtree, near our 
house, which . . has brush'd our jackets, from Father to son 
for several generations. 1794 Southey R etrospeci. The crab- 
tree, which supplied a secret hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. 

2. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the crab-tree, 
b. Resembling a crab-tree ; crowed, knotted- 

1503 Fttzhekd. tt XJ7 Grafle it in a crabbe-tree stocke. 

Bp. Hall .9(1/. (Krittcn & MolLbl'he crab-tree porter 


of the Guild Hallgates. ^23 Shako. Hen. VI H, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 1678 
(ed. 9) Bunvan Pilgr. 1. ( 1879I Z05 He getteth him a grievous 
Crab-tree Cudgef. . and beats them fearfully, zttfi Pall 
Aiall G. 1 May 7A The cadeu suffered tliemselves to be 
b^ten with a crabtree stick. 

C. Cenih., na crabdreefaced, -like adj*. 

1563 B. Goocr Fglogt (Arb > 117 Of bodie bygge and 
strong he was and somwhat ^Crabtre faced, c s^ Day 



Grab-tree 8; see Cbab sb, a 
tOrabnt. Obs. {Derivation nnoertam. 

Cf. F .crapasuUau,crapaudUse, ancient pieces of ardllaryj 
A kind of fire-arm, used in 17th c. 
z6a6 Capt. Smith Aceid. Yng. Seamen 31 (The names of 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peaces, and their appur- 
tenances.) Carbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, short Pistols. 
xban-^SeamadeGram, xiv. 6 q For. .Cohuers, Crabuts, 
Caroins. 9639 Howru. Vocab. | vi. Smaller guns as 
courriours, horquebusaes, muskets, crabuts, carbines* 
Cra*b-weM. csCkab-qrass i and 2. 

1790 Trans, Soe. Ene. Arts VIII. 69 A marine plant 
calira Crab- weed.. grew luxuriantly. 

Creb-wood: see Crab sb.^ 

Crab yftWS- [f> Crab sb.^ + Yaws.] The 
West Inman name of a kind of yavrs or frambeesia 
attacking the soles of the feet and palms of the 
bands, forming ulcers with very hard edges. 

1740 Hist, yatuatca 3x3 That which is called Crab- Yaws 
is never removed. 1799 Afed. yrul. 1. 23 In eveiy instance 
..of venereal taint in yaws, or crab yaws, 1 found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of mercurials. 

tCraccns, oraous. Obs. [?for Caraccas^ 

* A kind ol tobacco * (Halliwell). • 

i6z7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel iv. I. We'll roar 
the msiy rascal out of his tobacco. Ay, and he had the 
best craccus in London, a 1695 Fletcher IVomads Prim 

I. ii, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods cr musty English Cracus. 

t Oraches- JJerb. Pimpernel or chickweed. 

X330 PALsr.R. axo/x Craches herbe, ntovren [Alouron, 
pimpernel, abo chickweed (Cotgr.)]. 
tCraohonn. Obs. Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Cursor Mundi, the 
later texts of which render it caitiff ax wretch. 

[The only similar OF. word is crachon ys F. erac^i 

* matter expectorated or spat out', which gives a possible 
sense in the quots. I'here is a curious likeness in sense 
and form between crachoun and crathoun {crathon, cratoH\ 
although so many instances of both occur that the hypothesis 
of an error of cn for th, or the converse, seems to be inad- 
missible.] 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9014 iCott.) pe man sco has in hir ban- 
don, Tie es forcasten als crachon. /bid. X4717 Als crachuns 
[Trin. caiufs]be bam feld ilkan. Ibid. xBiao pu ert nu 
crarhun [other AfSS. wrccchej fra pis sith. <'X34o Ibid. 
971J63 (B'airf.) He Use ouer-commen as a crachoun. 

Crachyd, obs. f. Cracked. 

CriBiCk (kreek\ sb. Forms: 4~6orak, 4kTakke, 
5 krak, 6 crakke, crake, 6-7 oraoke, (v- oraok. 
[Goes with Crack v. The sb. is not known in 
0£., but corresponding forms occur early in the 
cognate langs. ; OHG. chrac, dial.G. kraik, Du. 
krak, and OHG. ^chrah, MHG. and G. krach, 
MDu. credi (dal. crake), mod.Du. kretak, PlFris. 
krak and krdk. Cf. also F, crac (in Cotgr. 1611), 
similarly related to craqncr ] orig. An imitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sudden breaking 
of anything hard ; whence, 1. any sharp dry sound, 

II. a break or breaking of various kinds, with HI. 
sundry transferred apidicalions. 

1 . Of sound. * inarticulate. 

1 . A sudden sharp and loud noise as of some- 
thing bieaking or bursting ; e^g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking ice, bones, etc. For- 
merly applied also to the roar of a cannon, of a 
trumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
dial,, and in the archaic phrase the * crack of 
doom*, i.e. the thundei-pcal of the day of judge- 
ment, or perh. the blast of the archangel’s tramp. ^ 
a xiDo Cursor AT. 18953 (G(fft.) All carpand of pat grisli 
crack ^1395 E. E. A Hit. P. B. xato Cler claryoun crak 
cryed on-loffce. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 969 Gyffrounys iegge 
to-brak. That men herde the krak. e 1480 Caxton Blanch- 
afdyn liv. 9 x 8 Huge and horible crakes of chttunder. 1349 
Compi. Scot, vi. 60 'I'he euyl that the thondir dois. .is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. 1337 7 'otUlts Atisc. iArb.1 xay 
(jannons with their thundryng cracks, zfiog Shaks. Afaco. 
IV. i. ZX7 What will the Line stretch out to th’ cracke of 
DoomeT z6o6 Bacon Sylva | aio In Thunder, which is 
far off . . the Lightning precedeth the crack, a good space. 
1718 Gay Let. to Mr. F. 9 Aug., There was heard bo loud 
a crack, as if heaven had split asunder. 1803 Med. 7 rnl. 
IX. 903, 1 made the necessary extension until the Joint 
gave a cr.'tck. 183a Ht. Martinkau Lf/e in IVilds viiL 100 
The crack of his whip. 1867 Pas km an yesuits N. Amer. 
xvi. 1x875) 9X9 The deadly crack of the rifle. 

b. A cannon-shot iobs.); a rifle-shot {colloq.). 

Gynis [engines] for crakkis, crakkis of wer : cannon. 

1375 Barsour bruce xvii. 950 Bot gynis for crakkis had 
he nane. Ibid. xix. 399 Twa novelfhu that day thai saw. . 
I'he tothir crakkis war of wer, lliat thai befor herd ncuir 
eir. 1603 Shaks. ATacb. i. ii. 37 As Cannons ouer-charg*d 
with double Cracks. 1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1B87) aa, 

1 thought I’d take a crack at him. sto Smsolry //. 
Cet^erdale i. 3 , 1 mean to carry you off .. for a crack at the 
rabbits, 

o. A sharp, heavy, sounding blow. {colloql\ 

1838 Dickins O. 7 'witt xxii, I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head. 1833 Smrdlrv H. CoverdaU U. 
(Rtldg.) iz You hit him an amul crack I i8Ib J. STURom 
Dick's IVand. 111. iv. xlvL 156 To. .hit him a crack over the 
sleek head. 
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A The time ooenplcd by a cnck or ihot { a 
moment, mstant. In a (tvuki in a momcQL im* 
mediately (cf. in a twinkU). colkq, 

xw i, I t?ow, when that ih« 

■aw. Within a eiack, bha came with a right thicvdesa errand 
yhfc 1799 1 . 161 They.. 

will^^re ina creek, fiaa A. W. FoMBuLHQua^iir, 
j Atim^ (tBsjrj IH. x6a He wee a Reformer in Me crack 
of a whip. iSH STavEMiOH 7 VM«»rv */. iv. xxl (x866) 
17X He wa« on hit feet again in a crack. 

8 . The breaking of wind, vtntris crepitus^ 
Obs. exc. t/in/. 

■187 TaavisA /fvAw (RolU) I, 409 A crak of he neher 
ende. c S4aa Wvntoun Cnm, viii. x*vi. 47, Lattand a crak, 
lut men mycht hm idte Hollamo CurndmU flrii. i. 464 
That he should, .let a cracke downwards. s6xx Coioa. av. 
SoubchamitYt 


** vocal. 

4. Loud talk, boast, brag; hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch, or dial, (In this sense 
there was a tendency in i 6 th c. to use craJko as a 
distinctive form. Cf. Crack v. 6 .) 

CS450 Harding A/a/ of Scoll. ^National MSS. ScotL 11. 
Ixx.), Wher Pluto. . regnetb in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak [rimt udc). 103 St. Va^tn H§n. VI VI. 
laa Notwythstondynge the Frenchemennys crakes. 1550 
J. Coxa Eng. e lijraUt iii. (1877* 93 Crackes, lyes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables, igpo SrsMssR F. Q. 11. xi. 10 
I^asinges, backbytinges and vain-glorious crakes. xSax-ex 
Burton Artai. Mel. 1. ii. iii. xiv. xaa Out of this fountain 
(conceit] proceed all those cracks and brags. 1773 Golimm. 
Stoefs tff Cenq. 11. Wka. (Globe' 8w/a Teny. That's a 
damned confounded— crack. [xSpa Still heard from school- 
b^s, though cracker is more common.] 

6 . Brisk talkf conversation ; pi. news. Sc. and 
north dial. 

1785 Ramsay GentU Shepherd u. I, Come sit down And 
gie’s your cracka What's a’ the news in town ? 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, They're a* in famous tune For crack tliat 
day, a i8xe Tannahiu. Poeem (1846' 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack, Thorbau Cape Cod v. 9a Having 

had another crack with the old man. x88o Bcsant & Rica 
Seamy Side xxviii. 243 To have a crack with the boatman 
on the beach. 


II. Breaking; fissure. 

6. Thieves' slang. House-breaking. 

iBia J. H. Vaux Ptaah Diet, s.v, The cftuk is the game 
of house-breaking ; a crack is a breaking any house or 
building for the purpose of plunder. 2838 Dickens 61. T^ist 
xxii, * Here’, said Toby. . * Success to tne crack 1 ' 

7. A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 
breaking, or bursting of a hard substance. 

sS30 PAt.8GR.3Xo/a Cracke, hrtakytxgj/ent* x6m Coll. Sev. 
Late Vtm,n.(tjxt)3o A Mountain full of craks all filled 
^ with Snow. 1863 Fr. A. Kbmblr Resid. in Georgia 37 
Cfencipedes. .come out of the cracks, .of the walls. 

b. A break in which the parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

XS90 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons 9t In case their peeces 
by overcharging, .or crackes, or rifts, doo breake. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. ^3, ] have very often lieen able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure. 1738 Handmaid to 
Arts (1764) 11 . 347 The surface will appear covered with., 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. X854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chem. Technol, (ed.a) 1 . 86Themost ixirous 
pieces [of charcoal], and such as are full of cracks. Mod, A 
crack in the bell so minute as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished. 

8 . Of things immaterial : A flaw, deficiency, 
failin;^ nnsoundness. 

1570 Der Math. Prof. 46 Such, as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite, 2388 Shakx L. L. L. v. ii. 
415 My loue to thee is sountl ian<^ cracke or flaw. s6ii — 
Wint. T. I. iL 333, 1 cannot Deleeve this Crack to be in my 
dread Mistresse. x8Ss Burton Bk. Hunter (1863)7 The 
man who has no defect or crack in his character. 

9. The breaking of the voice ; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. 

x6ix Shaws. Cymh iv. 11 . 336 Though now our voyces, 
Have got the mannish cracke. 

10. A daw of the brain ; a craze, unsoundneu 
of mind. 

x6oz TMarston Pasquil k Hath. in. 9 Here they come 
reeling., hailing a cracke in their heads. 1631 T. Powell 
7 >w AU Trades 141 A man most subject to the most 
wonderfull Crack. 27x0 Stbblb Toiler No. 178 V ■ The 
Upholsterer, whose Crack towards Politicks 1 have hereto- 
fore mention'd. 2892 Month LXXII. 4^4 The crack in 
Laurence Oliphant't mind was growing wider. 

in. Transfened and doubtfully derived senses. 

fll. A lively lad; a ‘rogue’ (playfully), 


[Coi§ectured by some to be short for crack-hemp^ crmck- 
hedtert crack-rope, used playftilly. Cf. also mod. led. krmkki 
‘ urchin '.] 

2597 Siiabs. 8 Hen. IV, xii. U. 34 When hee was a Crack, 
not thus high. 1607 — Cor. i. liL 74 Tis a Noble 
childe. Virg. A Cracke Madam. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthsa's 
Rev. IL i. Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pa^> 
Mer. . . Since we are turn'd cracks, let's study to be Tike 
cracks; practise their language and behaviours. 26x3 Hbv- 
WOOD Four Prentiees wka 2874 IL 053 It is a ro^c. a 
wag. .A notable dissembling lad, a Cracka 1849 W. M. 
Wemd. 7#m(xBs7)44 Who is it, Toculo? A melancholy 
Hee-cat (sir) said the emdee, a wUde man. 1873 Head 
Cemting Acad. 76 An arch Crack.. had observed what 
counteneit Rogues the rngjot of ^bese were. 


, liar. Ohs. 


tl2. [from 4 ] A boaster, braggart, lii 

<siee Day Begg. BednallGr. (1659! F, If I snip not off 
their panes then call me crack. s88i W. RoMta-raoM 
Phraseol. Gen. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, giorieene. 


18. Plrom ft} Od 8 fttU of ccmvorsatlGiL 

Scott gml. (2890) 1 . 340 A bauld crock that auM 
pa^st body, sles --Amiif. Advi, To be a gude cmick. 


that k topc es ese talents 

1 14. [? from 81 A woman of broken reputation ; 
a wench, a prostitute. Ohs. 

*878 DlIsrET Metd, Fickle v. i^ He that yon ^arrefd 
with about your Crack there. 1706 Collieb Rfp, Ridie, 
379 Her Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not seaire her 
from being conrider^d as a Cradc, >725 Vahbkvqii Cemntry 
Ho. 11. V, My Sister was with me, and it seems he took her 
for a Crack. 2719 D'Horsv Filie V. 07 Cracks that Coach 
it now. seig Gaosn Diet. VsUgar T., Crack, a whore. 

1 16. [trom xo] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 

a xjToi Skoi jiv GrumkUr ti. Is not that the Crack you 
tum d away yesterday t t7xx AooieoN Spest. No. 051 ra, 
1 cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or eulogy; 
that which is ‘ cracked up * ; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, etc. of superior excellence; see Crack a. 

2807 Shiriocy Hyde Park iv. iii, xsi Gent. What dost 
think, Jock^? end Gent. The crack o' tlie field's against 
you. 2873 Drvdem Marr. k la Mode v. i. 2703 English 
Spy ass iFarmer) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 1843 (titles. Cracks of the Day [with engravings 
of celebrated race-horses], x868 Daily Tel. x6 Apr., They 
were the 'cracks' of the regulars, as the Scottish and the 
London were the 'cracks* of the volunteers. xB8i Daily 
News 9 July a {Cricket When the Harrow crack had made 
90, he was badly missed at mid-off. x886 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug. 397 Our leading counsel— we had engaged a couple of 
crackhr~began to state our case. 


I talents for ooaveiiattoii* 


17. [from the vb. 1 1 ] Thieves' slang. A burglar ; 
• Cracksman. 

2749 Goadby Life Basnpjylde-M. Carew (Farmer), No 
strange Abram, ruffler cra(.k. 1837 Punch 31 Jan. 49/B 
{.Slat^ Songi The Uigh-toby, mob, crack ana screeve 
modei-schooL 


18. slang. Dry wood (from its sound in breaking, 
or burning). (Cf. Cbackmans.) 

X83X Mavhbw Lond. Labour I. 328 The next process is to 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a fire). 

Crack (krsek), v. Bonus : i oraoian, 3 oraky, 
ohrakien, 3-4 oraken, (4 craoohe), 4-7 crake, 
crak, 5-6 orakke, 6-7 cracke, 6 - crack. [Com- 
mon Teutonic : OE. cracian {i-Fkrak6jan) -"OHO. 
krachSn, chrahhbn, MHG. and mod.G. krachen, 
MDu. erdken, mod. Du. and Low G. kraken. 
Mod.Dn. has also a by -form krakktn, dial. HG. 
krackenx^OXSj. krakkbn. Cf. also Fr. eraquer, 
cracquer ia same sense (i 6 thc.), perh. from German. 
The regular phonetic descendant of OIL cracian 
is crake (cf. macian maket wacian wake), which 
showed a tendency in 16 th c. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6 ), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, eg. in Essex. The form with short 
vowel has probably prevailed through the influence 
of the sb., and the continuous tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in cuckoo ; the mod. Du. and dial. 
Germ, parallel form goes back to an early date.] 
orig. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this cbaracterihtlc sound ; hence, m 
branch I, mainly or exclusively of the sound ; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

L Referring mainly to the sound. 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise In the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking ; to make a sharp or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a cannon 
(cUefly dial.\ a rifle, a whip, etc.). 

c xooo Ags. Ps. xlv{i]. 3 Us hvhte for bam ^ejmne, bmt no 
eorhe call cracode. esaos Lay. 1875 Banes her crakeden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3568 (GCtt.) His heued biaines for to 
schake .. And his bonis for to crac. rx3oo K. Alls. 4438 
The speris craketh swxthe thikke. 1398 Tsevisa Barth. 
Do P, R . XVI. xciv. (1495) 585 Comyn salt cracketh and 
roerkleth in fyoe. c xaoo Ywaine 4 Gaw. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. 2533 Covbrdalb Eeek. xxi. 6 Moume Cher- 
fore thy loynes crack withalL 2563 Fulbb Meteors 
(1640) 83 b. Moist wood that cracketh in the fire. s8a2<;5x 
Burton Anett. MeL 11. iL iv. 285 Aurum fulmimans which 
shall.. crack lowder then any gunpowder. 2774 Goldbm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIl. X74 At every twist the nones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack. SJ788 Trtfler Na zxiv. 309 
The whips of the postillions again cracked, s^ B. Tayloe 
Faust (2875) II. 86 Trees. .That tumble cracking. 


b. cotloq. To shoot (with fire-arms), fire. 

2872 Stemdard 93 Jan., Skirmishers went forward and 
crawed at Che retreating foemen. 

2. trans. To cause (anything^ e.g. a whip, one's 
thumb) to make a sharp noise. 

2847 STArVLTON yuvenal 45 The carter cracks his whip. 
2898 tr. Du Monts Voy. Letfoni 375 Waiting-Women . . 
who. .crack all the Joynts of their Aiiiis. i 8 ao W, Irvino 
Sketch Bk. 11 . 55 The post boy cracked bis whip inces- 
santly. 2877 Besant & Rice Son of Vule. 1. viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing his flude, and cracking soomiul fingers. 


8 . To strike with a shaip noise ; to slap, smack, 
box. Now dial. 


c 2470 HARDmc Ckron, cv. ffi, [Th«] Danes all were . . 
Without mercie cracked vpon the croune. site Mrs. 
Stowb Uncle Tonis C. iv. as * She oughter cracked me over 
da head for bein* so sarcy.* 

b. Cricket slang. To hit (a boll) hard with the 
bat. 

s8Ba Daily Tot. 29 May, Ulyelt let out at Moriey and 
awaked him hard to the on for a brace of 4*s» 


1 4. intr. To fateRk ^ 

i8j0 UauimAiw JPoMsiiri. xid« Tliia W* * 

yawiiod»«t<x Aa8|i/Miii^v,54 , , 

6. tram. To utter, prononaoe. or tell uloudf 
briskly, or with /f/ttf; formerly in iteigk 4 beeut, 
werdf Jest ; and still in crack a Joke, 
rnsg Shonenam 99 Wordos that he erolMtIu cijlt 
Chaucsi Reeve*s T. 81 He crakkod boeat, and twesrit wm 
not sa ISOS 
owno what men 


909a Notawordodar hoccakt. . ^ , 

Myn enemyes craked and spake many jgriie Wnraeiir iM 
SrBNana F* Q* v. iiL 28 And further didfancDiteiy spaSmii 



dispatch. 2787 Bablerl . 065 He. . wlh. .ev«n. .mckMsin* 
delicate amuguitles upon his children, ilfo TUsaOiobbav 
Round. Papers, Tkoms in Cush, (2876) 47 Whilst dm doctor 
. . cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you, 

6 . intr. To talk big, boast, brag; sometimee, to 
talk scornfully (of others). Now Obs, or dUU* 
c 2460 Towueiey Mysi. xxx Hard 1 never none emk sodere 
out of toyne. e 1470 Harding Ckron. Ded. viii, Y* Scottes 
will aye bee bostyng & crakyng. n tsga Udali. Reytter Z>, 
I. L (Arb.) xa All the day long is he facing and enudfiit Of 
his great actes in fighting and fraymaking. tSat-Sl Bva- 


I great 

TON Anat. Mel. 11. Hi. 11. i, What iS it they cralce so mucii 
of? 2833 T. Adams Comm, e Peter it x Thus tha ring- 
leaders iMBgin. .to crack of their forces, typa C Mather 
Maen. Chr, III. 1. i. (xBis) 877 One that would much talk 
and crack of his insight. tn8 Audison Drummer i« i, 
Thou art always cracking and boastiDg. 1I3S Carltle Let, 
in Fruude L\fe in Loud. <1884' 11 . xx, 207 My slew was 
nothing to crack of. 1833 £. Waugk Lane. Life (1857) 34 
That’s naiit to crack on. 

+b. with obj. cl. To boast Obs. 

J<)VB Exp. Dan. H. Cv^ b, Thei hosted and craked 
rehgiouslye dreames to be shewed and declared of God* 
2348 Hall Chrsm. (iBcip) i8t Lorde how the Flemtnes 
bragged, and the HoHanders craked, tbat Calico should be 
wonne and all tlie EnglUhemen slain, tfiat-ss Bustom A nat. 
Mel. II. V. I. iii, Whi^ he. .crackes to be a most soveraigne 
remedie. 2677 G alb Crt. Gentiles 1 1 1 . 38 [The Stoics] crack 
tbat the duties of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable. 

1 0 . troHs. (with simple ohj^ To boost of. Obs, 

whsh Brevis Dtsf. in Phenix(tj66) 1 1 . 3x8 They continually 

crake the per^ual Consent oi the Fathers. 

7. intr. To converse briskly and sociably, chut, 
talk of the news (see the trans, ‘ crake a word * in 
5 ). 5^. and north, dial. 

ri4So Henryson Mot. Fab. 37 As they were crackand in 
this case. . In came the Sow, the mother of the Lam. isof 
Lynobsay Complaynt 335 Dot som to crak, and sum to 
clatter, a 2605 Montgombrie NavigatioHn eox They tuik 
some curage, and begouth to crak. 2787 BURNS TVsw Dsgs 
13!; The cantie auld folks crai^in cronse. i8ss Clare Vui. 
Minstr IL 1x5 He'd many things to crack on with his ale. 
2887 Stevenson Underwoods 11. Iv. 88 'Twao' them walkin' 
an' crackin' their lane,' 

8 . tram. Crack up : to praise, eulogize (a ^rsoa 
or thing). So to crack into (repute, etc.) mloq, 

2844 Dickens Mart. Chus. xxxUi. 393 * Our bMks is easy 
lis. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls . . 
You'd belter crack us up, you had !' s^ Hughes Tom 
Broun l vi, Then don t object to my craddng uo the 
old School House, Rugby. 2884 American Vlf. 334 
Mexico. Jg not what it has been cracked up to be. vkn 
Standard xjfan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a lime 'cracked' into reputation by ill-advised patrons. 

11. Referring xnainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. 

9. trans. To break anything hard with a sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 
skull, a nut, etc. 

r 1300 Haveloh 568 Hbe croune be ther crokede Ageyn a 
gret Bton. ibid. 014 Stickes kan ioh breken and kraken. 
1303 Lanol. P. pi, C. xxi. 76 Qnikliche cam a caccheMl 
and craked a-two here legges. 2483 Cath. AngL So To 
Crakk nuttes, nucUare. 1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind, 
(Arb.) 4a To cracke the nuite, he most take the payne. 
2399 Greene Atphonsusi. 7 Ev^ coward that durst aack 
aspw. .for his Udy'ssake, 2632 WKtcvsR Anc, Fun. Mon, 
50 They crackt a peeces theglasse- windo wes. 1839 Tenny- 
son Geraint 4 £:niif 573 Wno heaved his blade aloft. And 
crack’d the helmet thro , and bit the bone. 1883 Dearer 
intelL Devel. Europe v. (1865) xxx [Diogenes] taking a 
louse from his bead, cracked it upon her altar. 

t b. (from Eg. use of plur. to crack a nut : see 
Nut) To puzzle out, make out, solve, discuss. Obs. 

idea Fletcher Sp. Curate ii. il, I'll come sometimes, and 
crack a case [at law] with you. 2710 Swift To Dr. Sheri- 
dan, When with much lahourthe matter I crackt. eytt 
Wesley Wke, (1878) XII. 409 Logic you cannot erode with- 
out a tutor. 


symaking. tfet-sx I 
What iS it they onke so much 


10. transf. To get at the contents of (a bottle or 
other vessel) ; to empty, driuk, ‘ discuss 

V xg. . in Ritson Robin Hood 11. xxxvii. 60 They went to a 
Uvera and there they dined, And bottles cracked meet 
xnerrUie. 2397 Shake, e Hen. IV. v. iii. 66 You’l cracke a 
quart together ! Ha, will you not T 1677 Yarranton Sssg. 
tmprou. 164 And sometimes stay to crack a Pot or two 
with the good Host. 2749 Fibuhno Tom Jones vl ix, 
When two gentlemen.. are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn. 2773 Char, in Ann. Reg. es/a* 1 think wa may 
venture to crack another bottle. 1852 Thackeeay Eng. 
Hum. iii (1876) eat [He] bragged about . . the number ef 
bottles that he. .had cracked overnight. 

11. Thieves* slang. To break open. To crack a 
crib : to break into a bouse. 

17M New Cant. Diet., Crack, is also used to break open ; 
as, Te crack np a Door, i8aa J. U. Vaux Fiath mUn 
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Crmek. to break opan. itjl DiCKcm O* Tiviti xlx, The 
crib’s barred im at night like a jail ; but there’s one pi^ we 
can crack. iWs H. iCimosley Rat^nthoe xxxviL (D.)t If 
any ente^rising bufglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known as the Bridge Hotel. 

12. Jig^ To break (a vow, promiae, etc.). Now 
dial. To crack try si {Sc.) : to break or prove false 
to an engagement. 

1S76 Plbmino E^Ut. 344 Cracking in sunder the 

conditions of that covenaunt. teia W. Rogess 056 He 
will crack a Commandment with her, and wipe off the Sin 
with the Church's Indulgence, 

1 18. ifftr. To snap or split asimder, Ofis. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 7009 CTrin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 

- his bonde dud heal to crak. Ta 1400 Merit Arth. 3369 With 
corowni of clere golde that krakede in sondire. igu Euem 
Dtcadtt 38 Ihe hoopes of his barrels cracked ancT brake. 
174s P. Thomas yml. Amou’t Vo/, ai The.. Rigging 
cracking and flying in Pieces. t868 Tenkyson Luertiius 
38 All her [Natures] bonds Crack'd, 
b. Irons. 

s6m Shaks. Ltar in, ii. i Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeka 16^ A. Stafpobd Etm. Glory (1B691 148 Till, -love- 
strained cries Crackt her poore heart-strings. 
t,14. intr. Of ptersoDs : To come to a rapture, 
split, break off negotiations. Obs. 

1389-^87 Foxr a. ^ M, (1684) 111 . 30X Upon these two 
matters they crack, 

18* .Af- To come to pieces, collapse, break down. 
(Cf. the bank broke.'S Now only in racing slang. 

t6g8-9 Rnrtou'i Diary (x898) III. 90 They came into this 
House, and voted themselves a Parliament. They acted 
high in some things, and soon cracked, a 1700 Dsvobn (J.), 
The ci^it not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 1884 Crackle 13 
Sept. 978/x Ihe first named [of the racing horses), .’cracked** 
some distance from home. iBpi Sportsman 8 July 8/4 
Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ’cracking*. 
10. intr., To break without complete separation 
or displacement of parts, as when a fracture or 
hissure does not extend quite across. 

a 1400 Coo. Mysi. xxxii. 335 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
my lyppys gyn crake. sAjm Salmon Polygraph. 11. xxii. 
109 Some Colours as Lake, Umber and others . . will crack 
when they are dry. 1688 Mibgb Pr. Diet. s. v. Cracky These 
Boards begin to crack, a 1601 Boyle (J.), By misfortune it 
cracked in the cooling. 1776 Witherino Brii. ( 1796) 

IV. 843 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales. s83e G. Poktbe Porcelain 4 > Gl. 333 With a piece 
cf heated wire, .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting the line thus traced, the glass will crack and divide 
along the line, 1835 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1 174 Heat 
causes these soils to crack. 187a Punch 9 May, When the 
glaxe on chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be crazed. 

17. tram. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in contact but do not 
cohere. (Often contrasted with break in its full 
sense.) 

1605 Br. Hall Medit. ^ Vowt 1, 890 Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken. 4x7x6 Black all Wks. (1783) 
1 . 147 Money . , so crack’d or broken that it will no longer 
pass in Payment. X848 D. Jrrrold Curtain Leet. xiii. 31 
There’s four glasses broke and nine cracked. 1890 Lynch 
Theo, Trin. xi. 0x7 ’Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
Mod. The servants say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures ; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

1664 Evblvn Kal. Hort, ^1739) 336 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes, .lest the Frosts crack them. 1698 Krill Exam. Th. 
Earth <1734) 73 For a long time after Che formation of the 
Earth till the Sun had crackt the outward crust thereof. 
lYxa SwTFT ymt. to Stella 9 Oct., The poor old Bishop 
of lx>ndon . . 1 think broke or cracked his skull. 1791 
Genii. Mag. LXI. il 1056 A . . flash of lishtning . . fell 
on the round tower of the church.. the wall of which it 
cracked for the space of several feet. X836 Macoillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. x. xss The ground waa everywhere 
cracked and dusty. 

O. with off', tram, and intr. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 43 Small, .thick bubbles of Glass., 
being crack’d off from the Puntilion whilst very hot, and so 
suffered to cool without nealing x6a4>8 Landor Imag. 
Cofso. Wks. (18^) I. 139 The varnish .. cracked off 

18. tram. To break the musical quality or clear- 
ness of (the voice) ; to render hoarse or dissonant, 
like a cracked bell. Also intr. 

i6m Marbton Antonio's Rev. iv. v, He’s hoarcej the 
ooor boye’s voice is crackt. X607 Shake. Timon iv. iii. 153 
Cracke the Lawyers voyce, That he may neuer more false 
Title pleade. x^ Milton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 74 With 
such a scholastical Bur in their throats, as hath, .crack'd 
their voices for ever with metaphysical Gargarisma. s866 
Kingsley Hsretu. xx, 049 The old Viking's voice was 
cracked and feeble. Mod. He was a fine singer before liis 
voice cracked. 

10. Jig. (from the consequence of cracking the 
skull) : To injure (the brain) ; to render of unsound 
mind. Cf. Cbacked 5 . 

16x4 B. Johron Barth. Fair iii. i, Alas, his care will go 
near to crack him. 1643 Quarles Sol, RscasU. viL 7 When 
wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt Their under- 
standings in the very Act. 16^ Locke Toleration iii. ii, 
Having crack’d himself with an ungovernable Ambition. 

X xa BTRELB Sfyet. No. 536 P3 Lest this bard student 
ould. .crack bis brain with studying. 

20. To damage (something immaterial) so that 
it can never again be sound ; to rain virtually. 

x^ Spenser P. Q. ii. L xa He lives . . Ne yet hath any 
knight his courage crackt. s6xa T. Taylor Comm, Titus 
iii. x Not that we call any man to the cracking of hts estate. 
1691 Wood A^. Oxon. IL 95 [This], .hath much crak’d hit 
Repuution. 1891 Spectator Natural effect here is 


only suggastad, beeaote fisll effect would crack Che drawing 
oonventim. 

b. esp. in phr. To crack credit . 

1367 Test. K. Henris Stewart y. itk Sempili BeUHx^ja)o 
Fracrediie I crakit..No man wald trow the worde idia 
■Ay* <977 Holinshbd Chron. IV. 046 They had. .dealt .. 
contrarie to.. the law of armes, and thereby so greatlie 
cracked their credits. 1677 Hoeneck Gt. Law Comid. iv. 

8 S He asperses and seeks to crack the credit of this spot- 
ssB Vimn. x688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 366/i Trust, .not 
. .the Borrower if once or tadee he hath cracked his Credit. 

111. Of sharp or sudden action. 

21. tram. To move with a stroke or jerk ; to 
* whip ' out or on, snatch out, clap on. {colloq.'s 
a 1341 Wyatt in Froude Hist. Eng. 111 . 454, I reached to 
the letters, .but he caught them, .and flung them, .into the 
fire. I overthrew him and cracked them out s8m W. B. 
Clarkx Wreck 0/ Favorite xo Her commander hao cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. 

22. intr. To * whip * on, * pelt* along, travel with 
speed ; Naut. to clap on full sail {colloq.) 

xSxy-M Haliburtoh Cloekm. (1863) 43 He must have 
craclced on near about as fast as them other geese. 1847 
lUustr. Lond. Hews 31 July 74/a The trio coming, .as hard 
as they could crack. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 133 
rWe] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. x8m 
Smyth Sailors Worddik., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag IL xix. ra6, I doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Craok(k rsek't, a. colloq. or slang. [Cback sh. 
16 , used attrib\ Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 
* first-clflss ’. 

X793 Young Ann. Agric. XIX. 95 [Sheep] called here 
[Sunolk] a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent. x8m W. '1 'avlor in Ann. Rev. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
X837 T. Hook yack Bragxlv, My sleeping-room, .was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 1839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boote (1869) 365, I was. .such a crack -shot myself, that 
fellows were shy of insulting me. 1884 Christian World 
14 Aug.6xa/x It wasn’t, .the crack speakers that brought the 
crowds up. 

Craolc (kraek), adv., int. (The vb. stem so used.] 

1. adv. With a crack, wiUi a cracking sound. 
(Cf. bang, bump, etc.) 

X767 S. Paterson Another Trav. IL t8 Crack ! went the 
whip, and away flew the horses I xBoy Southey Esp^lla's 
Lett, II. 369 Crack went his whip, and we were off 189a 
Sat. Rev. a July xo/a Crack went the mast. 

2 . int. 

1698 Vanbrugh ASsop^ 11. i, I'se get our wife Joan to be 
the queen’s chambermaid ; and then— crack says me 1 1 and 
foraet all my acquaintance. X756 Amory Buncie (1770) 11 . 
3 Crack I all is gone and vanbhed on a sudden. 

Cra«k- in combination occurs in two group* 
of compounds : i. Combs, in which crack- it the 
vb. item governing an object: Cbaok-haltbb, 
•HEMP, -JAW, -NUT, -BOPS, -TBTBT ; SO f crock fart, 
dcriv. -or (see quota.), a. Combs, in which crack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples) : as Cback-bbain(ed, 

•OBOAT, -HEADED, -SKULL, -WINDED. 

1369 in Hickerineill Priest.cr. iv, (^31) sir Excommunica- 
tions., are but what our Famous Queen Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated 1 ^ Pope Sergius, called them, the Popes 
Crackfarts 168a N. O. Boileau't Luirin il ;5 Her Head- 
Quarters Where e're she [Fame, Rumour] roam’d by day, 
was the Crack-farters I 

Crack, obs. dial. f. Cbao sb.^ 

Crackable (krs’kilb*!), a. [f. Cbaok V. + 
•ABLE.] Capable of being cracked. 

i86« Guardian 16 Apr. x The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miu Broughton Nancy 1 . aat Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature. 

b. as sb. (in pi.) Things that can be cracked. 
{nonce-use, after eatables, etc.). 

s8ax j. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. xoo Fond o* breaking 
cracicables. 

Hence Oraokalil*Ut 7 f quality of being crackable. 
s8io W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 344 The crackability, 
which is here made the characterutic of this sort of nut. 

t Craokare*t. Obs. nonco-wd. [f. Cbaok, 
after F. samonnet : see Goto.] — Crack sb. 3. 

i63« Urquhart Rabelais i. ii. To quell him comes Q. R. 
wh^imping frets At the safe passe 01 trixie Crackarets. 

Chraok-Drain (krsc’kbr^in). [F or crackt-brain : 
see next and Cbaok- a.] One having a cracked 
brain or impaired intellect ; a crazy fellow. 

c X370 Marr. Wit Sr Se. 11. i. in Hazl. Dodslsy II . 334 Such 
a crackbrain as thou art. a s66z Holyday yuvsnal 91 Sure, 
once thou wast No crack-brain. X83X Carlyle Misc. (x857> 
II. 339 If the unhappy crackbrain has any handicraft, 
b. attrib. 

17x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded., Any crack’d 
brain Girl. 18x3 Lamb Lstt. to Southey in Talfourd 11 . xo 
These crack-brain metaphvsira. 

Craok-brained (krae kbr^nd), a. Formerly 
oraoked-,Qraokt-bn^ed. [f. prec. 4* -bd.] Having 
the brain cracked or crazy, crazy-pated, impaired 
in intellect. 

B634 Cannb Hecess. Separ. (x^q) *09 He would . . have 
callra him idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wlcs. 1878 1 . 15 Crack-brain’d Menippus. 1671 
Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe r8 A crackt-brain’d Noddy. 
>798 Wesley Whs, (1870) I. 010 They always took me to 
be a little crack-brained at Oxfonl 1843 ^Prescott 
Mexico 1 . 0x4 Ghie of those cradc-brained wits, — half 
wit, half fooL 1860 Trench Introd. 8a A certain 

crack-brained enthusiasm for. .allegorical Interpretation. 


Omoked (knekt),///. A Forms ; (5 ortolijrd), 
6-8 OTBokt, oniok'd, 7- -od. [f. Cback v . 
4 '-bd ].1 

1. Broken a sharp blow. 

[c 1440 Bone Flor. 0007 He stode schakyng, the aothe to 
sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thcrtoo .1 1360 J. Heywood 
Prop. 4 jr Eptgr. (1867) eox Not woorth a crakt nut >888 
Snakb. 1 . 1 fen. IV, 11. ul q 6 We must haue bloodie Noses, 
and crack'd Crownes. 1636 Olmbtbo Slavs Siatee hTt 
The cracked rice (broken m the process of removing the 
hull). 

2 . Burst asunder, fi.esnred, full of cracks. 

1370 Lbvihs Manip. 49/10 Cracked, rimosus. 1377 tr. 
BuUingePs Decades Vtdf., A ship,, so rent with rodks, so 
crackt and vtterly decaied. x8o6 M^. yml. XV. xx6 Their 
ton^e Is red, dry, and cracked. iB^ Dickens Pickwick 
iii. The lips were parched and cracked in many places. Mod, 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain, 
d. Broken without separation of parts, fractured ; 
partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

X903 Act 19 Hen. Vlf, c. s Half Groats .. being Silver 
(howbeit they be cracked shall, .be current a X63X Dray- 
ton Triumph David, HU brasen armour gaue a iarring 
sound Like a crackt bell. s6BS Gracian’s Courtiers Orac. 
X73 'I'he crackt pot seldom breaka 18x7 Shelley Hate % 
He took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Falcon, But 
one piece of earthenware, .and chat cracked I 

4. Jig. Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or un- 
sound in constitution, moral character, Reputation, 
etc., blemished ; f bankrupt {obs^. 

X3e7 St. Papers Henry Vltl, 1 078 Contynuyng my 
jorneys. .withe suche diU|mnce, as myn olde and cracked 
body may endure. CX375 Fulkb Cotjui. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 395 HU crackim credit U nothing regarded of vs. 
sOag Dkkkbr Gulls Home-bk. 05 Stammering out a most 
false and crackt Latin oration, xfes Rowley Woman 
nevsr vext in Hazl. Dodsloy XIl. xGj Thera two crack'd 
gallants Are in several bonds . . For a debt of full two 
Cnousand a-piece. x68o Lond. Gas. No. 1564/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one or them black . his Wind a little crack'd. x688 
Miecb Fr. Diet. s. v., Crackt. out a fait banquetoute. 
1704 Swift Project Adv. Relig., A cracked chambermaid. 
x8a4 W. Irving T. Trav, II. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. 

5 . Of the brain, mind, etc. : Unsound, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person : Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now colloq ) 

x6ix CoTGR., Estrotiide caboche, ou de ceruelle, frantick, 
witletse, braine-sicke, brain-crackL 16x4 Bp. Hall Recol- 
lect. Treat. 758 'That which thU man was wont so oft to 
object to his brother (a crackt braine'. xdpe Lockr Educ. 
Wks. i8ia IX. t 6 jx Would you not think him a little cracked f 
0703 Vanbrugh Cot/ed. 11. i, You are as studious as a crack'd 
ChymisL 1773 Johnson x 8 Apr. in Boswell, 1 never could 
see why Sir Roger U repreranted as a little cracked. X844 
Darwin in L\/e Lett. (1887) II. 09. I must have been 
cracked to have written it, for 1 have no evidence. 1874 
M auoslev Respons. in Meni. Die. ii. 49 They were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the crack let in light 

6. Of the voice : Sounding like a cracked bell, 
broken in musical quality or clearness. 

X739 Gray Lett. Wks. (X884) II. aa Imagine., all this 
transacted by cracked voices. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 

i aa Old Cuzzoni, who sung . .with a thin crackt vuice. 0834 
Iedwin Angler in Wales 11 . Shelley’s [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano, x^i Hawthoenb Ho. Sev. Gables xvii, Ibe 
cracked jarring note. 

7 . Comb . : see Cback-brained, Cbaok-winded. 
Craoken, var. of Kraken. 

Craoker (kne kaj). Also 6 orakar, 6-7 oraker. 
[f, Cback v. + -eh 1 ] One who or that which 
cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). 

L gen. 

x6r3 B. Jonson Staple of News Prol. for Crt., To scholani 
. .above tne vulgar sort Of nut-crackers, that only come for 
sight xBta Dickens A mer. Notes (i 850) 1 4/1 A teller of anec- 
dotes ana cracker of jokes. x886 Bbsant Ckildr. Gideon u. 
xviii, A professional in his own line, a cracker of cribe. 

2 . esp. A boaster, braggart ; henesy a liar. 

>309 Barclay Shyp qf Fh/s (1874; 1 . xa Crakars and 
bosters with Courters auenterous. 1373 Tussee Hush. 
(1878) X9X Two good hay makers, woorth twentie crakers. 
z3|M Shaks. yohn 11. L 147 What cracker U thU same that 
deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
x^ Ash mole Theatr. C hem. ox. ao8 Beware. .Of Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee beguile. 1746 BrU. Mag. 
48 Crackers against you are hang’d in Effigy. 

8. familiar or colloq. A lie. 

a i6e3 Fletcher Womans Pries 111. iv, Crackers Put now 
upon me ? 1863 Reads Hard Cash 1 . a8 That was a cracker 
of those fellows. 1871 Daily News 94 July, Learning to 
tell lies, and call them ’crackers’. 

4. 1 /.S. A contemptuous name given in southern 
States of N. America to the ‘poor whites* ; whence, 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 
Florida. Also attrib. 

According to some, short for Coen-ceackbb ; but early 
quots leave this doubtfuL ... 

17814 Lond. Chron. Na 4087 Maryland, the back settle- 
ments of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well Icno^ 
by the name of Crackers. tSfte Lybll end Visit U. S. II. 

r 3 ScMBetimes . , my host would be of the humblrat class of 
crackers’, or some low, illiterate German or Irish emi- 
grants. 1836 Olmsted Slavs States 548 The operatives m 
tM cotton-mills are said to be mainly ^ Cracker girls (poor 
whites from the country^ Mn Beacon Gioshow) 11 June, 
"The word Cracker, .is supposed to have been suggested bv 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in csklng rteir 
cotton to the market. xttB8 HesrpeVs fifwg. July e40 ^ey 
uriil live like the crackers of Georgia or tlm moonshinets 
of Tennessee. 
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B. A local MOM for the Fhitail Duck 

«W«', andtbeConi-cimke(Cf»4rOni/MWk). 

iM Rw mUttfftWt Omith, Th« Sok-Phauant or 
9'^*!? J?*! Smkuie ft Wood 

W* Nttt. HUt.^ ‘SSj^niL So* Pheuont or Cndcn. 
ia4i YARRBI.L HttL Brit. Birdt (iBac) IIL rsi. laii 
SWAINROM Prmdnc. Ntmun ^ Bipd»^& Dr 177 Srn 
CnA. . . (^k. Cmdcer. or dokor (ivirrt; JSS 

crak«, or Bean cracker Q^autk Ptmhroki\. 

6. A kind of firework which explodes with e sharp 
report or a succession of sharp reporta 

ISBO GanME Orl ^r. (15991 30 Vei. ye«. with «quibs and 
crackere brauely. iMi Prpyb Diary 5 Nov., Seeing the 
boys In the streets flying their crackers. 1708 Da For 
l*hese are the Squibs ancf Crackers of 
the Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with- 
draw. ^1 D. Tbrrold St GiU$ xx. ao6 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his. .pockets stufled with crackers, 
b. (Id full cracktr hon-bon.) A bon-bon, or small 
parcel of sweets, etc., containing a fulminant, which 
explodes when pulled sharply at both ends. 
sa|s_ Alb Smith Dtliehiful PtopU in Mirror XXXVIl. 
ra^er bonbon. 


40A He exploded a cra^ 


1844 — Mr^ Lrdhury 


404 « . . ^ 

xxiv. (i88e) 75 They paid compliments, and said clever 
thttin, and pulled crackers. s88a B. M. Crokbr Pro^r 
Prid^t 1 . iv. 61 You remember the cracker we pulled together 
. .on Monday, and 1 would not show you the motto f 
1 7. A pistol. Obs^ slang. (Cf. Babkbb 4,) 
sySs Smollett Ptr. Pic. xxv, 1 don’t value your crackers 
of a rope's end. 

8. An instrument for cracking or crushing some< 
thing ; a crusher ; spec, in pi. nut-crackcrs. 

Massinoxr Very IVoman 111. ii, A pair of nut-crackeri. 
a Osborn Ohterv. Turks (1673I 344 The Tongues 
being at the best but the Crackers of Knowledge : the 
Kernel remaining useleu , . till picked and dressed by Em- 
ployment and Experience. 1790 Southby Nsndcscripis vi. 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackers 
or thy double teeth. 1874 Knioht Diet. Msek., Cracker. . 
3. One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
in pairs and grind the tough, raw caoutchouc. 1884 West 
Sussex Gan. 95 Sept., Turnip slicer, oilcake cracker. 

b. humorously (in pL ). The teeth. 
sSs^ Lamb Let. to IVorasw. 9 Aug., I conjectuie my full- 
hwpiness'd friend is picking his crackers. 

9. A thin hard biscuit. (Now chiefly in U. S.) 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 450 Twenty barrels .. flour, 

90 barrels crackers, 30 bags navy bread. 1847 Dx Qoinckv 
Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. (1890) XI 1 1. 179 note. His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits. s8m O. W. 
Holmbs Points 108 Crackers, toast, and tea. s868Lo8sinc 
Hudson a8 The hunters live chiefly on bread or crackers. 

10. pi. {S. African. (See quot.) 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 13 Sheepskin 
trousers — which, from the sound they make at every move- 
ment of the wearer, are called 'crackers'. Ibui. xai Equipped 
in the easy, .dress of a broad brimmed ‘Jem Crow’ hat, a 
fustian jacket, leather ‘ crackerb 

11. slang, a. A * cracking’ or * rattling ’ pace. 

1871 Daily News i Nov. (Farmer), The shooung party, 

mounting their forest ponies, came up the straight a cracker. 
1891 N. IJo ULD Doub. Event 124 Rod Roy made the pace a 
cracker past the sheds. i8oii Field 9 Apr. 514/9 The deer. . 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 

b. A break-down, a emash : cf. Crack v . 15. 
1860 Daily News 8 Nov. (Farmer), He's gone a cracker 
over head and ears. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Cra'oker v. Irons., to pelt 
with crackers. Oxa'okaxMi, a female cracker. 
Ora okexF, crackers collectively. 

*870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 5 They may not squib and 
cracker the inhabitants. 1683 Ckamb. 690 Ibis young 
crackeress was. . ill dressed and untidy. 1804 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 57 Ab much of squibbery and crackcry 
as our boys can borrow. 

Craoket (krae k^t). north, dial. Also -it. [var. 
of Cricket.] 

1. — Cricket, a low stool (called in Scotl. a 
crackey-stool). 

1635 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 301 Maiking a cracket tokneall 
on. 1665 Ibid. 33a For a crackett for the reading pew, is. 
1743-4 Mrs Delany Life if Corr. (1861) II. 959 You de- 
sired me . . to send you a pattern for crackels. 1834 Bishop- 
rick Garland 54 He sits on hi.s crackeL 1889 Archseol. 
Mliana N. S.'XIII. 3x1 A third [cockpit], .where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits. . were regularly fought for. 

2. —Cricket, an insect. 

.803 R. Anderson Cutnberld. Ball. 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth. 

Orackey f var. of Crtkby, an exclamation, 
t Cra*ok-groat. Ohs. [See Crack- a.] A 
* cracked ’ or damaged groat. 

[Cf. 1903 in Cracked 3.] 1666 Bunyan Grace Ah. (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence halfpennies that 
rich men carry in their Purses, when their Gold is in their 
Trunks at home. 

t Cra'o]E4ialt6rD Obs, [f. Crack v . -h Hal- 
ter.] One likely to crack or strain a halter, i.t. 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird; — rroii- 
hemp, crack-rope. Also playfulljr : cf. ‘ rogue \ 

It has been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps *one who haa cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death’* 

1586 Gabcoicne Supposes I. 4 You cnukhalter, If I catch 
you by the ears, I’ll make you answer directly. sSTVpowN 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.i 30 The litle crackhalter that caixieih hii 
maittem pantouffles. 1607 Dbkkeb Northw. Hoe ye. Wks. 
1871 III. 59 Fethontones boy, like an honest crack-halter, 
layd open all to one of my prentices. 
&a' 6 k 4 lMAftd| O' [SeeCBA«-a.] •Cbeok- 
BRAINED, crazy. 


Mad. D’Amlay Camilla v. fit, She Uhes mir crack. 
heaM^ doctor, iM W. H* ICnxYtr. 
pm y. It. 39c What would you baft me say to a crack- 


t CM’Ok-lMiap. Obs. [f. Cbaok p. 4 - HbhfJ 
-■Cback-haltbb. 

1998 Shaks. TkMi. Skr. v. t 48 Vim. Come hither orack. 
hempe. Bton. 1 hope I may choose Sir. Vim. Come hither 
you rogue. 

OmoUmm (krarkin^s). [f. CBA0KT4- 

-NEBS.] The quality of being * cracky ’ ; crazinesa 
186s Leisure Hours in Town (z86b) 131 An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackineis. 189c Pali Mail G. 3 Oct. 
5/9 A huskinesB of vidce. perceptible in hiB opening sen- 
tences .. and . . a flight indication of ‘ crackiness* in the 
closing sentences. 

Cricking (krsekio), vbl, sb. [f. Cbaok v. + 
-IMG 1.] The action 01 the verb Craok. 

1. The emission of a sharp sound as in the act of 
breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

e lego.V. Eng. Leg. I.459/XX4 pom; noyseofpe cnske^Ingue 
pe guode man i-heorda : pat^t treo feL c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Kni. z 16 pe first con come with ctakkyng of trumpea e 1400 
Destr, Troy xxi. 8720 Wryngyng of hondes. Clamur & erte, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. z^ Covrrdalb EccL vii. 6 Ibe 
laughinge of fooles is like y* crackyiige of thomee vnder a 
poit. 10^ Evblyn Diary (1897' iV. 903 Ecles do. .stir at 
the cracking of thunder. z8zy T. L. Peacock Melincourt 
xxxviii, The cracking of whips. 1889 Manck. Exam. 93 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was. .heard. 
t2. Exaggerated talking, bragging, boasting. 
Obs. or dial. 


ri44o Promp, Parv. zoo Crakynge, or \>aBit,Jaeiamcia, 
arrogancia, Z48S Paston Lett. No. 45a 11 . 103 Hys gret 
crakyng and host. Z884 Rastbll Conjut Jewells Serm. 
34 b. So much crakyng, so litle perforniyng. 1699 Capel 
7 en/ations 6a T'he Cracking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory, idpe Christ Exalted • X47 Let us learn to 
know our selves, .without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow ; 
bursting or Assuring ; partially fracturing. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray 5859 Crakl^g of cristb, cnisshyng of 
speiris. 1^3 Catk. Anri. 80 A Cniakynge, nucliacio. 187a 
tr. Scheffers LaOland xxviii. 130 When they [reindeer] 
walk^ the joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flints, or cracking of nuts. 1739 J. Price Sione-Br. 
Thames 5 Keep the whole Frame compacted together (Vom 
any cracking or opening. iSiz A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. 
(x8t8)p. xcii, 7 'hey. .can sustain sudden alternations of heat 
and cold without cracking, a 1839 Prabd Poems (1864) I. 
54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.'^ ; a flaw. 

1987 Goldinq ue Momay xxv.dfliy^zy A cracking ofhts 
credit, 1833 Amks Agst. Cerent. Pref. 0 Even the courses 
of the strictest saynts have ther crackings ; Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled. 

6. attrib. 

Z889 TvLoa Early Hist. Man. viii. 19a Larger pebbles, 
very likely used as cracktng-stonea 

GraxUng, ppl. a. [f. Cbaok v. + -ing 2.] 

1. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking ; that breaks with a sharp report ; that 
bursts asunder. 

c Z340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1x65 Wyth such a crakkande kiy, 
as klyfles haden brusten. z66ci Worlidcb Syst Agn'c. xiv. 
(16S11 300 Koaringor distant Thunders signilie Wind ; but 
cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Rain. i8oi Clakb 
Vill. Altmtr. I. 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
z888 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 943 , 1 stepped across the crack- 
ing earth, and knew Twould yawn behind me. 

1 2. Bragging, boasting ; boastful. Obs. 

Z9a8 Roy Sat ( Arb.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able. zjl^ PUTTF.NHAM Eng. Poesie iil.xvi. (Arb.) 184 The 
craking Scotts. .made this Mid rimevpon the English-men. 
1803 Breton Packet Mad Lett iz/a A Cracking Coward 
was well cudgeld for his knauery. 1867 Montague & pRiua 
Hind 4 P. Transv. 30 Come leave your Cracking tricks. 

3 . slang. Vigorous, * rattling * thumping *. 

z88o Lady F. Dixie Across Patagonia, He had gone quite 
ten miles at a cracking pace. 

Crack-Jaw (kr»k|di?5), a. [f. Crack v. k- 
Jaw j^.] Fit to crack the jaws ; difficult to pro- 


nounce. 

s8a8 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xiii. 937 A Polish nobleman, a 
Count somebody; 1 never can remember their crack^aw 
natnes. s86a H. Makryat Vear in Sweden I, 232 The 
names are far too crackiaw. 1888 G. Allen Maimits Sake 
v. Your outlandish crack-jaw foreigner lingo. 

Crackle (krae kT), sb. [f. the vb.] 

1. The act of crackling; the emission of slight 
cracks. 

1833 Ht. Martinkau Afanck. vi. 68 The occasional 

crackle when Allen folded his paper. z895 Cortrixo Stor. 
Screen 76 The crackle of the blazing faggots. 1871 Blacb 
Adv. Phaeton xiv. aoo A thin crackle of laughter. 

1 2. Something that mokes a crackling noise ; a 
rattle. Obs. 

zMs Percivall Sp. Diet, Trehejo, a chesse boord, a 
chiTdes crackle. 

3. A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of minute cracks all over its surface. Also 
craokle-china, crackU ware. So CrackU'glctss. a 
kind of glass of a similar character (originally 
made at Venice). 

1887 Miss Braddom R. Godwin I. lyo Curious specimens 
of crackle, brought home by the Captain. 1889 G. H. 
Broughton Sk. Rambles Holland xvii. ajz Their rarest and 
choicest bits of old blue and crackle. 

attrib. 1879 Urb Dkt. Arts 11 . 668 s.v. Class, The retku^ 
lated glass, the crackle glass . .are all due to the Venetians, 


1881 Miss Bsaddon Cold. CattU. 43 st 

AAi* soDra A skifi uae ysuow cracSQ M hwari,, , 
Ornuto (knekl), p, [^m, iiid Atq. of Cbaok 
v.i see-uy 

1 . inlr. To emit a npid snooetstou of flight 


cimcks ; to crepitate. 



hear It rage and crackJe there. liBa CRBteil 
(1683) 190 The Leaves all crackle. 179s Cowm Odpm. tsu 
80 Our tetter’d seil-cloth crackled in the wind, side 7 ymimai, 
Clac. II. xix. 33a During the time of cooling the ice crnokled 
audibly from us contraction. 1871 HAWiiWica 7'rma.Lmu. 
179 Huge logs biased and crackled, 
fb. To trill or quavdr in iinglng, (UM In 
contempt.) Obs. 

a zgao Cuckow 4 Night xxiv. My Rong !• both tine and 
plaine. .though 1 cannot czakell bo 10 vaine, As thou doit in 
thy throte. 

t o- Luti-pkying. (trant.) To play the notei 
of a chord in rapid fuccession instead of fimul* 
taneously ; to execute an arpeggio. Ols. 

w&jh T. Mace MusieVs Mon. 170 To crackle such throe- 
part Rtopi is only to divide each stop, with your thumb and 
two fingers, so as not to looee time, but give each ototchat 
its due quantii^. 

2. trans. To crush or break down with sHght 
but rapidly continuous cracking ; as in the case of 
anything hard and brittle. 

s8is CoTOB., Crousiiier enire Us dents, to crash, or crackle 
betweene the teeth, as a nut shell. s88i J . W. Oolr Harveinn 
Oration izo 7 'he clown who crackles his chestnuts at the 
Christmas nre. 

t3. intr. To crack and break off ip small 
pieces. Obs. 

<739 l^ict. Polygraph. s.v. Colour, If there be too mUch 
gum, it will shine, and be apt to crackle ofL 
4. trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
nonce-use. 

1878 W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) >Bz That wlu might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (krze kld), ppl. a. [f. Craokli p. 
•f -BD L] a. Marked with small cracks upon the 
surface, b. Of roast pork : Having the skin crisp 
and hard (see Crackling vbl. sb. 2). 

i6«9 Gavton Art Longev. 32 The wayes are throng'd 
blocKt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. 1890 Pall Malt G. aB Oct 9/z The appear, 
ance of owMled roast poik. 

CrwokleeSf g. rare. Without a crack ; flaw- 
less, wholes unbroken. 

i8s8 T. Davibs Sir T. Overhurffs PVifi Wks. (1878' 8 
Then sith good name’s (like fflasie) as frail as clear, All care 
should keep it cratklesse in tny Dear. 

CraokUn (kre klin), var. of Crackling, sense 
5 ; pei'h. alter F. craquelin biscuit. 
tSw in Wrbbtbb Supp., and in later Diets. 
Cracklillg (kr« kliq), vbl. sb. [-INO 1] 

1. The action of the verb Crackle ; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight craving sounds ; 
crepitation. 

IM T. MIourrr] Silkwormes 51 With wondrous crackling 
filling both our eares. 161s Bible Eul. vii. 6 The crackling 
of thomes vnder a pot. 1739 Arbuthnot Rules ^ Diet 1. 
959 Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones. z88o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. iiL 30 Ibe crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
. .feet. 

Eg. 171S Addison Spect No. 381 ? 13 Those little Crack- 
lings or Mirth and Folly. i88a Carlyle Fredk. Gt (1865) 
HI. IX. ii. 85 Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiationa 

2. The crisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 
scored with parallel cuts). 

*7«?. W. King Cookery 486 But if it lies too long, the 
cracklings pall'd. 1796 Mrs. Glarbe Cookery iiL 17 when 
you roast a loin, .cut the akin ocrosa to make the crackling 
eat the better. 1893 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig There is no 
flavour comparable, .to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called. 188a Maa. H. 
Reeve Cookery 4 Housek. The object is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied to 
the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
worn by students of St. John’s College. (In refer- 
ence to the nick -name * hogs’). 

1873 in Slang Diet. 1891 Proc. Soe, A ntiquaries 15 Jan. 
917 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ' crack- 
ling ’ as it would be called at Cambridge. 

3. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 
dogs. (Usually pi.') Cf. Ckaoon. 

z&i Acts Jos. VI (181^ 6r 8 (JanL) That the candle- 
makeris prowyid thame selms of houasis for melting of thair 
tallowe and cracklingis at some remote painia of the toun. 
1844 T. F. W. Johnston Led. Aerie. Ckem. 8B4 Cracklinga 
B the skinny parts of the suet fron * •* 


are the skinny parts of the suet from which th« tallow has 
been for the most part squeezed out. c t88$ Lethbbv, in 
Circ. Sc. 1 . 94/1 Toe residue is sold under the name of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs. 

b. dial, and U. S. * The crisp residue of hogs* 
fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspefied with cracklings * 
(Bartlett). 

1883 Gilmour MongoU (1884) 97 A little fat melted in tha 
It, the cracklings carefully removed. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
Dec. a/p Half doien pones of cracklin’ bread, mada 
Georgiarraised hogs. 
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A •• Chaoknu.. VoiKiial. [-mV, (raqutliH.'] 
15ft W. Punxin Linsehnim't i. nxx. 5* A grext 
•iluer or jruilt vevHell full of bread baked like cracldinge^. 
1847-7B in HALuarn.1* iMtj% Pammu Sutstjc DiaL, Cnuk- 
crii^ cake*. 

6. -^Cbackli sh. 3, crackle- ware. 

1876 OuiuA AfoihM ix. 109 Sipping tea. .in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. 

t 6. Crackling-pokes (Sc.) : bap for holding cx- 
plo<;iveB in old naval warfare. Ohs. 

1549 Compi. Scot, vi. 41 Buitie man bayr atanii & lyme 
poUis ful of Ivroe in the craklene pokia to the top. 

Orao'kling,///. a. [f. a$ prec. ^ -INQ ^.] That 
crackles ; see The verb. 

1587 Dkant fforacc*s Epist, xvli. Fj, If crackling cartea, if 
taiiemei noyse if stiffling duxt disease the. a Corbet 
Poems Kx^orj) 996 Makinge thy peace with Heaven.. With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 1757 Dyer E/ssof I. 109 
I knew a careful swain, Who gave them to the crackling 
flames. 1870 Muxt-av Serm. i. (ed. 5) 3 Crackling wit. 
Hence OrA'olclliigly oiiv. 

t6xi CoTOR., Frioler^ to consume, .cracklingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 185s Chamb. JtmL IV. 66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along [through a wuodj. 

CraoUy (krse kU), a. [f. Cbacklb + -y : cf. 
cracky ] Prone to crackle ; crisp and brittle. 

ULLfCK St Timbs Paint. 78 1 'he true Venetian crack ly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
claxings of oil. 18^ Mehalah x. 144 l‘m crisp and crackly 
like seaweed in an East wind. 

Cra'okmaxLB. Thieves' cant, [see Cbaok sb. 18 : 
cf. darkmans"^ night J A hedge. 

s6ioS. Kowlanpb Mark-ail^ Crackmans^ the hedge. 
i6ai B. JoNSON Matque Met. Gipsies^ 'I'o their libkuis at 
the Crademnns. 1785 Mew Cant. Diet, s.v., The Cull 
thought to have loap’d by bretiking throu^jh the Crack- 
mana 1737 Bacchus <7 Fenust Thou the Crackmans down 
didst beat. 

Cracknel (krse kn^h. Forms : 5 orakenalle, 
krakenelle, 5--6 oraknel;!, 6 crakenell, oraoke- 
nel^l, oraoknelle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6- -nel. [app. 
an alteration of F. craauelin \ cf. the dial, equiva- 
lent Cracklinq 4. With the F. cf. Flem. craecke- 
iinkt Du. krakeling in same sense, f. krake crack.] 

1 . A light, crisp kind of biscuit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. Cb\oklino 4. 

c 1440 Prom^. Parti, 48 Brede twyys l>akyn, as krakenclle 
or symnel, or other lyke. x48x~90 Howard lloush. Bks. 
(Roxb.) S05 Item, to krukenelles j. o' xgaa Lu. Hf.rners 
/•'miss. 1 . xvii. 19 Whan the plate is hole, iney cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell, or bysket. 1530 Pai.sor. a 10/a Crackenell, cracque. 
tin. 1377 tr. BuUingeffs Decades dsoa' 369 Th.it oblation 
was..a lx>wed peece of bre.ide (which we call acrackiiell) 
baked in an ouen. x6ti Bible x Kings xiv. 3 Take with 
thee ten loaurs, and cracknels, and a cruse of nonie. 1706 
P1111 Lli’H (ed. Kersey), Crackwls^ a sort of Cakes made in 
sliupe of a Dish, and bak'd hard, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth, x88o Beaconspielu Endym. Ixxxix. 413 Plum cakes 
. .and no end of cracknels. 1884 Punch 83 Feb. 85/t Crisp 
as a cracknel by Huntley and Palmer. 
attrih. idao union luvent, 27 One little cracknell boule. 

2 . pi. Small pieces of fat poik fried crisp, {jocal 
Eng. and U. '.S'.) Cf. Cbacklino 3 b. 

3 . --Cbacklr 3, Crackling 3. rare. 

i8ai T. G. WAiNBwaiGHT Ess. 4 Crii, aax And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon. 

Cra'Ok-XLUtf sb. and a. 

A. sh. A nut-cracker. Now dial. 

In the first quot. the meaning may be 'nuts that one 
cracks 

x6. . Fletcher Poems 344 fin Wright Pnm, Dici.") That 
sweet fool. Just wean’d frora’s bread and butter, and the 
school. .Cracknuts and hobbihorse. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Ehropsh lVd‘bk.^ Cracknuts^ nutcrackers. 

A adj. That cracks nnts. 

*587 M. Grove Pelops 4 Hip/. (1878)67 TTio little crack- 
nut squirrel. 

Crackow var. of Cbakow- 
t Cra ck-rack, (jA.) a. Ohs. An echoic word 
representing or d^cribing a succession of cracks. ] 
1583 Stanyhurbt Aensis 11. (Arb.) 53 Thee crack rack I 
crashing the vnwycting pastor ainazeth. I 

t Cra‘ok-rop3. Obs. [f. Cuack o.-i-Ropr .1 

1 . ■■ Cuack-BaXTKB; also s rogue, vituperativefy, 
and playfully. 

e 2450 Henryson Tods Con/rssionn 48 (Jam.) Syne widdie- 
nek and crak-raiu callit aliL And till our byre hangit up be 
the hals. 1571 Edwards Damon 4 P. in HazX. Dods/ey IV. 

68 Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting at the court- 
gate? i6xx CoTCR., Baboin^ a crackrope, waghaltcr, un- 
napi>ie rogue, retchlesx vtllaine. i6so Shelton Don Quix. 
Il1.iii.19 *Sancho,you areaCrack-rope*, quoth DonQuixote, 

* ifaith you want no Memory'. rtoS Mottecx v. vii. 

About a acore of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers* 

2 . attrih. or adj. 

tflii Tarltods 7/^/2(1844) 19 There was a crack-rope boy, 
meeting T.irlton in London street. 1631 Shirley Kovo tn 
Mass IV. iii. You do not know the mystery : this lady is a 
boy, a very crack-rope boy. x8x8 Sarrr Hrt. Midi, xxx. 
Ye crack-rope padder, bom beggar, and bred thief. 

tCraoksnip. Obs. nonce-wd, A mock title 
for a * crack ' (see Crack sb. 11). 

x6oa Middleton Blurt n. i, Did not he follow your crack- 
ship [a page) at a beck given ? 1607 Marston IPhat Von 

IP/// III. iii. 30 Bid. [a page] How live you? Slip. Miserably, 
complaining to your cra»-shipi 

Cn'Ok-Bkllll. rare - Cr ack-br xiv. 

i864cn WaasTXB. 188910 £. Paxcocic A^. H^.LOte. dost. I 
(ed. a). I 


CmoksmaA (kncksmihi^. slanp. [f. Crack 
sb. 6 4 Man: cf. sportsman, etc ] A housebreaker. 

s8ia J. H. Vaux /'task Dict.JCracksmoH, a house-breaker. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist II. 86 You'll be a fine }*oung cracks- 
man. (886 Blackw. Mag. 597 The skilled ‘cracksmen 
thoroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Craokt : see Crackbdw 

eSraok-tryst (krse kitruist). Sc. [f. Crack- i.] 
One who ^ cracks ' or breaks tryst (see Crack v . 
1 2) ; one who fails to fulfil an engagement 
1817 Carlyle Early Lett, (x886) I. 1(3 'Inou shalt be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst 

Cra‘ok-wi How. [f- Crack v. -f- Willow.] 
A name for Salix fragilis, a species of willow 
wilh brittle branches. 

1670 Kay Catal. Plant. 371 The Crack-wUlow. 1806 "T. 
Harwood LicMeld 453 Near Stow-pool, the salix fragilis, 
crack-willow, ifourisbes. s86x Miss Pshctt ElowerPl.Y.Zo. 

t Craok-winded, a. Obs. Also oraoked-, 
orookt-. [f. Cbaok- 2] » Brokxnwindjed. 

x68o Land. Gas. No. 15504 The other a little crack 
winded. (686 /b/d. Na 3136/4 A red roan Gelding . .craokt- 
winded.^ sjn 6 /bid. No. 4x90/4 A sorrel chesnut Nag, a little 
crack winded. 

Cracky (kne ki), a. [f. Crack + -t.] 

1 . Having cracks or fractures; prone to crack. 

1735 Bradley Earn. Dut. s. v. Slate, That sort of Stone 

is ntit cmckv, but firm aiitJ good. x88o Blackmork M. 
A net ley l.xvii. 278 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels. 

2 . Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

2834 IL Strickland Travel Thoui[hU m Let cracky 
Carlyle say what he will 2855 Robinson H'kttby Cdoss. av., 
A bit cracky, partially crazy. 

3 . Abounding in conversation, north., chiefly Sc. 

2801 MACNKiLLT'/r/wr (1844) *1 us a' s.'ie pleased 

and cracky. 2815 Ld. Cockbuhn A/em. 355 They were 
rather civif, and very cracky creatures. 

Cracoke : see Crawke. 
tCraoon. Obs. Also orauokond, orakan, 
oraoonum, krawkan, kraghen. [EtymoL un- 
certain: perh. f. Crack v. or F. craquer\ cf. 
Crawke in same sense.] -«Cuacklino 3 : cf. Du 
Cange s v. Cremium. 

a xioo K. E. Psalter ci. 4 (cii. 3] Mi banes als krawkan 
dried )>B ILnt. sicut in frixortum eonfrixa sunt], a 2340 
Hasipoue Psalter c\. 4 My baiiys as kraghen dryed [r^ rr. 
crauckond, cracon, brent green, crakanj. /S450 Medulla 
MS. (in Promp. Parti, loi) A craconum of grece or talwhe. 
i4«3 Cath. Augi. Bo Crakan, cremium. 

II Craoovienne (krakduviicm). fF. fern adj. 
■rCracovian, f. Cracovie Cracow in roland.] A 
kind of light and lively Polish dance. 

^2844 Disraeli Coninffsby iv. xi, He could, .execute a 
CraLOvienne with all the mincing graces of a bullet heroine. 

CraouB: see Ckaccus. 

-cracy, formerly also -oratie, -crasid, a. F. 
-cratie (-krast'), ad. med.L, -cratia, a. Gr, -xporta, 
in composition * power, rule *, f. npiros strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek in 
dpiOTOKparla aristocracy, rule of the best-bom, 89- 
fsoteptiria democracy, popular government, bxho» 
Kparia ochlocracy, mob-iule, irhovronparia pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealth, Btonparla theocracy, 
rule of God ; whence Anoklocracy, government 
by angels, bestiocraey {The Times 21 Nov. 18O3) 
the rule of beasts. All these have a preceding 0 
belonging to or representing the stem vowel of the 
first clement, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocraey. The word 
at istocracy has in modem times, in Fr. and Eng., 
passed into the senses of * a ruling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a ruling class, political power, or 
upper class *, after which democracy has received 
the sense of ' the people or lower class as a poli- 
tical power or element \ and plutocracy that of ‘ a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth \ 
Hence the suffix, in the form -ocracy, has been 
added to English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any dominant, superior, or aspiring 
class, as in the following (mostly colloquial or 
newspaper words); barristerocracy^ brokerocracy, 
capocracy, millocracy, shipocracy, shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship-owners, shoddy - manufactnrers, as 
classes of social standing or pretensions) ; see also 
3 EBROCUAOT, Clubocracy, Cuttonocract, Coun- 
TYOCRAOT, MOBOCBAOY, SBOBOCRAOT, SHOPOCBACY, 

Slavbocracy, etc. 

x866 Land, Rev. 6 Jan. 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant, .holds a 
court for the barristerocracy of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in. x86o Lit. Churchman VI. 270/1 The * demoralis- 
ing* influence of a slipper-working 'capocracy* upon the 
minds, .of the younger clergy. 2887 zq/A Cmty. Aug. 159 
Anarchy., is obviously as incompatible with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of cracy. 

tCra'ddBlIi-OXIr nnda. Obs. dial. Also 
6-7 Sc. orau-, orawdoun; 8-9 dial, oraddant. 
rperivation uncertain : possibly the same word as 
Cratbon, bnt app. associated in Sc. with craw to 
crow and down ; several quots. refer to or suggest 
a cock that will not fight.] A enven, a cowi^ 


SSRS Douoias Mnots xi. ProL 129 Becum thow oowar^ 
crauooun recryand. And by consent cry ook, tbideid isdycKc. 
1572 B. GooTiK I/eresbacEs Htuh. nr. (1586) 258 Neither 
must you. .have liim (the cock] a Craddon, for he must 
sometime stand in the defeuoe of hts wife and children. 
x6o6 Birnib Kirk-BttrUUl (2833) 03 It wold make our 
craw-down fedrum fak iBaS-^ Jamieson, Craddoss, a 
dwarf. Lanarks. 

Hence t OxaddanJly a., cowardly. 

2674 Ray N. C. fVords, Crassantty, as a crassantly lad, 
a coward. Ckesh. in Lancashire they say craddandy. 
So 1690-2738 in Coles. 27148-2800 Bailey, A CratL 
Lad, a Cowsrd. Lemcash. 2787 Gross /’nv% Cib//., 
Craddeniy, cowardly. Horth. 2847^ Haluwell, Cresd* 
dantfy. 

Oraddle, dial. var. of Cradle. 

Grade, obs. f. of Crate. 

Cradffe (kned^), sb. local. In the East of 
England: A small bank made to keep out water. 

2854 yml, R. Agric. Soe. XV. 1. 29 (/.i///.) Crests, cradgos, 
and ward -dykes IwereJ constructed to hold off fen-waters 
from the inned ground.s. xBjq in N. IF. Line. Gloss. 7a, 
CradgOf V. local, ft. prec. sb ] (3ce quots.) 
Hence Cra dging vbl. so. 

2880 Lincoln Mennry 5 Nov. 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west lamk. Ibid. 6 'i'hese 
[banks] were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good. iSox Champ frut. a6 Dec. 838/a * Cradging * 
banks — that is, heightening and backing them temporaruy 
with clay, to prevent the water running overahem or per- 
colating through them. 

Cradle (ki/t d'l). Forms : 1 cradel, -ol, 3-7 
cradel(e, 4 (oradyl, Sc. kardil), 4-6 oradil(le, 
4-5kradel,l, 5-7 orad6ll(e, 5- cradle; 4-6 ore- 
dil^le, -dyl^lCe, -del, 5 Sc. oreddil(l, 7 oredle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dial, oreddle. [GE. cradol, 
beside which there was perh. a parallel form 
*cr/edel whence northern ME. credit, credel, mod. 
Sc. and north. Eng. creddle Derivation niicertain. 

Usually compared with OHG. chratto, cratte, MHG. 
kratte * basket, panier, creel * which, with the synonymous 
OHG c(h)reszo, M HG. chresse, kretse, Gcr. kr&tse, kretse 
(having also, Grimm, Kr&tse 1 . 3, the sense 'cradle';^ ap- 
pears to go back to an ablaut-stem *krat-., krad. trom 
this, OE. cradol, cradel might be a diminutive formation, 
liL 'little basket': cf. mod. bassinet. 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, e.g. from 
Welsh Cfpd, 'shake, shakes, a^e*, now also in N Wales 
' cradle ’, from Gael, creaikall (kre'al), cradle, ete, have no 
etymological value. Craidhal sometimes erroneously cited 
as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael, creathall, given by 
O’Reilly from Shaw.l 

I. 1 . A little bed or cot for sn infant: pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex- 
tended to a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 
basket-bed that is neither rocked nor swung. 

cxooo /Elfric Gioss. in Wr.-Wfiltker I. 124 Cnnabnlum, 
cradel. axasg Ancr. R. Ba Hco makefi of hire tuiige 
cradel to )>es deofles beam, & rocked hit georneliche ase 
nurice. /X330 K. Bkunnk Chron. (1810) 243 In hir credille 
zing tille Inglond scho cam. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. x. 79 
W^ynge a nyghles. to rockc pe cr.idcl. / 1440 Promp. 
Para, loi Cr^cl, or cradel, crepundium. 1576 Fleming 
J*nnopl. Epist. 358 The. valliaunt warriour .. once .. lay 
crying in a wicker cradle. 1674 tr. SekeffePs Lapland 
XXVI. 123 The rocking the infant in his cradle follows nexL 
2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. Pi.’W. Pass, aix The Women 
carrY' these Cradles at their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to theirs. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his font. Mod. Proverb, She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world. 

fS’ *597 SiiAKS. a Hen. IV, tii. i. ao Wilt thou, rock his 
Braines, In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. 160a 
Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. iv, To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of sleepe. 183s Lvtton Risnsi 11. tv, To 
rock them.. in the cradle of their false security. 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, presented to tlie wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born during his period of office. 

Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
thing else is now often substituted. 

s8^ Illustr. Lend. Hews 16 Jan. (Hoppe), Tlie Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child during 
her nusband's year of office as Mayor, has been presented 
with a silver cradle. I'he gift is really a case, but on such 
occaaions it is always termed a ' Cradle xi^ M*chettet 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Council . . Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayqr, presented 
with a silver cradle . . It is a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a cmef Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of office. 

2 . Id various phrases, taken as the symbol of 
infancy or of the fiist period or stage of existpee ; 
t.g.from the \ first, or very) cradle, to stijle in the 
cradle, watch over the cradle, etc. 

*555 Eobn Decades 110 Wherwiih the stomakes of owr 
people, .haue euer byn nooriashed euen from their crodelles. 
2582 Muixaster Positions xxxix. (1887) t86 To keepe a 
countenaunce farre aboue the common, euen from the first 
cradle. 2621 Bidie Transl. J^f. 10 In the Latine wee 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle. 2699 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 153 Now this infamous traason 
was known, .but all Che difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
Cradle. 2709 Steele Tatter No. 5a 4 A modest Fellow 
never has a Doubt from his Cradle to his Grave, 1799 
Buaxa Corr. IV. 309 To watch over the cradle of those 
seminaries. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . is That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. 2884 D. 
Hunter tr. Reusds Hist. Csuton iv. 6x Churches whoss 
origin goes back to the cradle of Christianity. 

8. Jig. The place or region in which anything is 
nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage. 
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' 5f itmBi I. X. ^4 Sith to diM it imknowne tbo 

ciii3te of tby brood. iM Co«X Praf.. Our Ubon 

MO but tho cmdleA of tbo low. lyM tt, HiM$, 

(rSar) 1. PKf. 5 Egypt that sorvS ot Ant oi tbo oiadlo of 
tho holy imtioa. 1A41 W. SrALOMo /to// ^ //. /J/, L oo 
IIm omUo of literoturo and ait, ittgf Fbubman 
Cmq, (iSt^i l.M. 407 Wtnmii the ctedle of the royal hottM. 
4. Applied poeticaiiy to that which Mma ai a 
couch or place of repoae. 

igpe Shakb. MidM. Jv. in. i. 80 Swaggering . . So neete 
the Cradle of the Faierie Queenet ina ^ Ad, 

1165 In thit hollow cradle (the boeomf take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night, fcjmo 
Cowpsa udyu, iv. 506 Four cradles in the sand she scoops. 

6 . Ndut, standing bedstead for a wounded 
seaman, instead of a hammock ’ (Crabby 
1803 NwalCkroH, IX. 059 Captoin Merville. .gave him 
that night one of the ship’s company's cradles. 1867 in 
Smyth Word hk, ' 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure, appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6 . Any framework of bars, cords, rods, etc. 
united by lateral ties ; a grating, or hurdle-like 
structure : 

r/rc. a. A framework or grating placed round anything 
to protect it ; b. a supporting framework ; o. a frame in 
which giasiers carry glass ; a crate of glass ; d. a basket- 
like mating or framework; a cresset: e. a suspended 
scaffolding orstace used by workmen on buildings, in mines, 
etc.; f. in Cotuk'huiidittgiwsiZ quot. 17941; f 8* The bed 
or carriage of a cannon (quot. ito7). 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) IIL Et de j Credel. 1497 
on Ld, Trens. Ace. Scei. 1. 348 Gifnn to pynouris to here 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir. Hid. 349, xiij 
atane of ime, to mak grath to Mons new cradilL 1338 
Aberdeen Reg. V. t6 (Jam.) Ane cradill of jglass. 1961 
Lndlaui Cknrchtu, Acc. (Camden) loa For maiunge a new 
cradle for the here. Hid. 110 For makinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the steple i6is Markham Cmtutry Content l 
xvi. (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of limed straws about his 
scat. 1664 Evklym aw. /fort, (ijag) aoi Carefully protect 
• .your Ranunculus's, .covering them with Mattresses sup- 
ported on Cradles of Hoops. 166c Rki/. Trans. 1. 8t The 
Iron-grate or Cradle that holds the burning Coals. 1679 
PiOT Stt^erdsk. (x680 An old Man.. that canyed a 
cradle ot glasies at his back, a x88a Six T. Browmb 
Trtuts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may breed upon them. 1694 rice/. 
Sev. Late Voy. 11. (17x1) xvx From the Water to the Cradle, 
(that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in the shape of a Basket). 1695 
Kbnnktt l^ar, Antiq. Glc^. b.v. Carecia^ A cradle .. 
applied to some other utensils that carry or any thing. 
As in the North, a disli-crudle, for the setting up wooden 
dishes or trenchers. 1740 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xxiii. 

( j86y 800 My proposal to dry corn-mows (by a sort of cradle 
perforating them to ensure ventilation), tjjt Batchelor 
<1773) I* 356 Mr. F. mounted on the box, driving a stage 
coacn^ with Mr. P-ns-by in the cradle. 1794 W. Feltom 
Carriages (i8ox) 1. 130 A cradle is a leather platform, made 
to receive the seat. Coachboxes are not complete without 
cradles and seats. 1883 J. Baikock Dont. Amnsem. so 
These pieces of wood being placed upon moveable cradles 
made hammered iron. s8ro K Peacock Ra\f Skirl. II. 
65 You must see to the credules . . I can’t have my young 
oaks barked. Ibid. III. 195 'J'he iron cradle in which the 
warning-light had often burned. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek., 
Cradle.. 8 A suspended scaffold used by miners. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat Phil. 1. 1. 486 Each of the counter- 
poises is eq^ual to twice the weight of one of the pulleys 
with its sliding cradle. 1884 J. Mackintosh Hist. lMIim. 
Scot. 111. xxix. 399 The Wemyss glass-work.. The cradles 
contained fifteen wisp. 

7. Ifusb. A light frame of wood attached to a 
scythe, having a row of long curved teeth parallel 
to the blade, to lay the corn more evenly in the 
swathe; *a three forked instrument of wood on 
which the corn is caught as it falls from the sithc’ 
{Tusser Redivivus 1710 ). 

>573 'i'ussKR Husb. (X676) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
rulMtone and sand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 49 
Corne sythes haue allwayua cradles, for carrying of the 
come handsomely to the iwcathbalke. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh, 
855 Which [barley] they mow with a sithe without a cradle. 
S790 Ecus Mod. Husbandm. IV. ii. 44 Barley . .is mown by 
the scythe and cradle, c s8x8 Mas. Carby Tour in France 
i. (1833) >5 The scythes, .are very light, with a little cradle 
attached. s866 Thosbau Yankee in Canada iii. 56 Wishing 
to learn if they used the cradle .. 1 set up the knives and 
forks on the blade of the sickle to represent one. 

8 . Surg, A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 

(a) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes. Jb) 
A framework in which an injured limb may he slung. 

1704 F. Fuller Med. C^n, {sjtt) 44 The sick Person 
may at once enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. 1706 
Phillips (ed Kersey) s.v., A Surgeon's Cradle.. to lay a 
broken Leg in. 1847 South tr. Cheliui Sure. I. 511 For 
the more effectual cooUm of the Umb a cradle should be 
kept over it. 1B70 T. Holmbs Svst, Surg, (ed. a) V. 886 
The limb is then slung in a simple cradle. 1883 Braith- 
waitb Retrospect Med. LXXXVI. 167 The cradles for the 
knee and ankle are nude of wood. 

9. Nwt The framework on which a ship rests 
during construction or repairs, and on which she 
slides at launching. Also, that in which a vessel 
lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf. Cof fbb 
9 ) ; and other anafogons applications. 

1^ Capt. SMim Semsnmds Gram, i. x A cradel is a 
frame of timber, made alom a ship. .Ibr the aicsfe ease and 
safty in lanebinf. 1769 Faloombi Diet. Marim (tjBq), 
Ceitee, the wmjrs, or araales, upon which a ship, .desrenni. 


when she b i . loonohetL 1771 Faioi iWf Mdhfg Kmt. 
80 There ore diOMonc kbds of crodbs «.auide aoi of Ibr 
weighing of vesaebi one sort b mode of fburGehbaefoqital 
bngth. titpBUfkm* Meti, L M7/t Tha Kent» of Soitm, 
was. .secutely placed in a cmale for repair. olM S. C. 
UaBBS Cieu. Prmet Arehit, xsfi Cradle, or Cmr, the 
framework employed In perpendicttlar lifts, for helding the 
boats, and conveying them from one jmiid to the other. 
187a CamlPt Teckst £due. IV, esi/a The * oadles ' must 
be fitted, .between the bottom of the ship and tba sliding- 
way. 

10. An applitnoe in which a person or thing it 
swung or carried. 

a. Ine apparatus In which a person is diawn ftom a 
w^k to a place of safety, b. * A machine made of stout 
I toil-cloth, for the purpose of shipping and unshipping 
I horsee* (Crabb Teckss, Diet, x8»). 

1830 36 Years of Seqfaring ifi b 68 They hauled the linea 
in. .the cradle [was] sent along, and by tbu meaiu thirteen 
persons were saved. 

tU* The part of a cro8S<bow on which the missile 
rested. Ohs, xyax- in Bailsy. 

12. Arch, and Building, (See quota. ; also 
COFFKB 5 a.) 

1813 Crabb Techn. Diet,, Cradle (Arrkii,^ vide Cq^er, 

1874 Knight Did. Meek., Cradle (Car^^ity), the rough 
fr^ework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches inlerided to be covered with plaster. 

1875 Gwilt ri rckit. Gloss.. Cradle, a name sometimes given 
to a centering of ribs and lattice for turning culverts. 

13. Bufraving. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is ‘ rocked ’ to and fro over the surface 
of the metal plate, to produce a mezxotint ground. 

^ 1788^ Howard 1. 6x9 Cr«u//r, among engravars, 

is the name of an instrument used in scraping messotintos 
and preparing the plate. 1873 Urb Diet. Arts s.v. Aw- 
greofiug ll.a88This operation is called inyine the ground'. 
It is pmormed by rocking the cradle to and fro. 1883 J* 
C Smith Brit. Mezzoimto Portr. iv. ii. p. xxiii. The in- 
struments used in mezxotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking- tool, the scraper, etc. 

14. Geld Mining, A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous earth or sand is shaken in water, in 
order to separate and collect the gold. 

1849 lUustr. Land. News 17 Nov. 395/1 (Let. fr. Geld 
Dii^ngi\ Two men can keep each other steadily at work, 
the one digging and cairyinjr the earth in a bucket, and tba 
other washing and rocking the cradle. iSga Motlby Lett, 
(i66q) 1. 146 Whether 1 shiul at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in my cradle. 1883 Century Mag. Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rudest, .of all ma^nes for the separation 
of gold. 

15. See Cat’s Cbadlf. 

III. atlrib. and Comb, 

16. General; a. attributive, as (sense 1 ) cradle^ 
babtt -bed, -cap, ^child, Hlothes, \ -clout, -dream, 
-fellow, -head, -life, -melody, -necessaries, -prac- 
tise, -side, -throne, -time, -tune ; (sense 7 ) cradle- 
bar ; b. objective, as cradle-dealer, -keeper, -plun- 
derer, -rocker ; o. locative^ as cradle-sworn, -tombed. 

iSp3 Shaks. 9 Hen VI, in. li. 399 As milde and gentle as 
the *Cradle-babe. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady ^ Manor 
II, xvii. 45X She took her little infant.. eixI laid Iw asleep 
upon the *cradlc-bed. s868 I^ Houghton SeUct. exo 
Beside the dowiw cradle-bed. S014 Wulfstan Horn, 
xxxiii. (1883) 158 ^Cradolcild ge^owode Nrb wmlhreowe 
unla^ x83e J. Brbb St. Herb^'s IsU 55 Though a cradb- 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. 

Shaks. x Hen, IV, 1. l 88 That some Night-tnppmg-Faiery. 
had exchang’d In ^Cradle-clmhcs, our Children where th^ 
lay. 1838 T. Grant Sk. Lend. 333 To the profeasion of a 
*aiulle dealer. 18490. Murray 55 ‘The Bethlehem* 


naa exenang d In *L.radle-cl(HJ]CB, our c>oildren where they 
lay. 1838 T. Grant Sk. Lend. 333 To the profeasion of a 
*aiulle dealer. 1845 G. Murray 55 ‘The Bethlehem* 
song that hushed our *crad!e<dreams. 1849 Mrs. Sherwood 
in Life xxxL 538 With him who had Seen my *cradle- 
fellow. 1864 Tennyson .S'ai Dreams aji The woman . . 
half embraced the basket *cradle-head. 16x0 Hbaley St. 
Aug. Citie of God 164 Cunina, the *cradle-keeper and 
wich-chaser. i88a-3 Schaps Encycl. Relfg. Knowt. 111. 
9x38 Christian art in Rome, where it had its *cradle.Ufe. 
1691 D. Jrrrold St, Giles x. xoo It had been a *cradle 
melody to him. 195a Huloet, *Cradle necessaries, or all 
thinges Mrtaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. 1948 
Udall Erasm, Par., Luke 190 b, An infaunte in the 
^cradle place. 1864 W. Whitby Amer. Slav, We have 
. .*cimdle*plunderera fur church members. X631 Massinger 
Emp. East iv. iv, I1ie cure of the gout, .without boast be it 
said, my *cradlepractice. x8B8 Ohio ArchesoL 9 f Hist. 
Qsmrterly June X05 Nations now gather to the *crBdleside 
of any new-born thought. 1891 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 547 
A *criidle-BWorn conspiracy To set the i^ld awry. sB^ 
Kbblb Lyra Inssoc. iii. x. 10 That Saint.. who to Jesus* 
^cradle-throne Led us first. 1986 Warner Alb. Eng. l UL 

S .), Hercules [ofl whose famous acts, .the first but not the 
St In ^cradle-time befell. x868 Whittier Among the 
HiUs xH, As free ms if from cradle-time We two had played 
together. Mffi Sylvester Du Bartas u. iL Babylon 5x1 
One in the mble birth becomming old, Is ^cradle-toomb’d. 
s88o Contemp. Rev, Mar. 417 Ears whose *cradle-tttne bad 
been the beat Of ooean-wavea. 

17. Special 'Comb. : t oradlo-band, -banda, 
iwaddlin^ cloth, or bauds ; f oradle-bam, 
crodle-child ; f <iradld • obimnoy (tee quot); 
orodle-drill, a rock-drill supported on a cradle- 
like trough ; oradle-heap, -hill ( U.S,) a hillock 
formed by the fallen trunk of a tree ; oradlo-hold- 
ing, 8 name for land held in Boboboh-Eitolibb ; 
oradle-hole a depression in a road ; also 

a spot from which the frost is melting ; onidle- 
Jolnt, a joint allowing something to swing or 
oscillate ; orodle-land, the land in which a peo- 
ple dwell in their earliest times ; oradla*m 8 &, one 


ivlm uses a madle^ecyflto^ 8 ctadlef; 
piece, a pieos cat tmt of a qidU la a 
ofadle-^priptl]i«^sBaelil»<* a twilit^ 
which the cylinder hat oely a half which 


gives it 8 rt^tng or cradMike motion* (Qgilvie) j 
oradle-roof; a roof, in shape like a half cylinder, 
divided into panels by wooden ribs ,* orwlle- 
■osle, * a pair of scales for weighici|i: sacks of eom 
in a mill' (Evans Leiastorsh, Gms,)\ pnriDe- 
soy tho, a sc^he fitted with a cmdle (in Bense ; 
oradle-Bong, a song song to a child in Che craole, 
a lullaby ; f omdle-toofii, a rib of the cradle of 


with clipped yew or the like 
having the wits of an Infiint. 


1398 Trbvisa Barth, De P, R. VL lx. (1493) S09 Ths 
itouryca bindeih tha ohyida togydari wyth *cradyliioBd«s* 
e 1475 Voc. in Wr.-WOlckw 794/x Hoc /ostia, cradylbond* 
X99I Huloet, Cradle bands, mstliet, c sjoe HaVeUkMtv 
Ha. .made hem rowte Ats be weren *fcradelbanies* xSoi" 
79 Jamieson, ^Cradle-Chimlopt the large oblong cottage 
grate, open at alt sidea, uaod in whatlsoaulad a round-about 
fiitoide, 1884 R. Hunt British Mistittg 906 A •inglo*«8t* 
ing ^cradle-drill mounted on a stretcher for sinking 
shafts. 1830 Galt Lemrrio T, tii. ii. (xl^) 66 Stuisps 
and *cradle neaps . . socceedad one another* tSn F. Pollock 
in Maem. Mag, XLVl. 360 note. The land Is known . . oa 
*cradle-holding in some parts of the south. t88y JT. Hoop 
Mierosc. 1. Hi. 190 A small tube, .connected to a stout pin 
by means of a ’^owdle-joint. 187B YoATa Cveaoth Comm, 
37 The poxition of Egypt between the *ctadle lande of the 
numan race and the African continent.^ 1B89 P. A Eouce 
Plantation Negro 197 ^^Cradlemen, ditchers, assertors of 
tobacco arepaidnigherfor the same . . time. 1707 W. Mathbr 
y'ng. Maas Comp, 76 Enter your Knife moping • • about 
twHNi the breadth of the (^uHl . . and cut away the *Cradle. 


piece. 184s Becleoiokgist IV. e8a The *cradle roof of the 
chancel stiu remains ; some of the bosses ore veiy good* 
X67S Gwilt Archil, | aesa h, The framing of cradle roofe. 


x^ Gwilt Archil, | eesa h, The framing of cradle roofe, 
with king-posts corrii^ upon the tie-beams. tSSp-Sx Woa- 
LiocB Dtci. Rust., A cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
»ythe for the mowing of corn, .it is then called a *Cradte^ 
sythe. iSea J. Flint Lott.fr, Amer, 99 The axe* the 
pkk-axe, and the crodie-eoythk 1398 TiEViaA Barth, De 
P, R. VL iv. <1495) to Nouryoae vae Inllyngea and other 
*cradyl aonges to pteyse the wyttea of the chyMe* 1889 
Spectator qnov. 6316/1 It U remarkable, .that watb^ who 
was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-aong m the 
language. s6ai Best Farm, Bhs, (Surtees) xao The 
sromlest spi t ot them for harrowe-spindles, some for*cradle- 
teeth; and some.. for plough-staffes. 1875 Gwilt rirv<8fr. 
Gloss., ^Cradle Vault, a term used, but linprmrly, to 
denote a cylindric vault a66e Evelyn Diary p /one (jO.)^ 
The *cnidle-walk of hornebsame in the garden is. .veiy ob- 
servable. 1791 Smollett Pot, Pic, (1779) HI. Iexxl. 104 


Gloss., ^Cradle Vault, a term used, but linprmrly, to 
denote a cylindric vault a66e Evelyn Diary p June (jO.)^ 
The *cnidle-walk of hornebsame in the garden is. .veiy ob- 
servable. 1751 Smollett Per, Pic, (1779) HI* Iexxl. 1x4 
The garden laid out in a cradle-wauc, and iatervoning 
parterres. 1980 Sidney Arcadia 11. saa Who ••Though 
^cradle-witted, must not honor lose. 

Cradlw (kr/i d’l), v, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irons. To lay or place in, or at in, a cradle ; 
to rock to sleep. 

a xAoo-90 Alexemder 1707 The catyfest creator k<^t 
credylytt was euer. a 1700 Dsvdkn (J.), Convey'd to earth 
and cradled in a tomb, c 1714 Arbuthnot, etc. Mari. 
Scrib, 1. iii, He shall be cradled in my ancient shield. iSjd 
Capbrn (ed. s) xo Well cradle up our infant child, And talce 
our evening’s ramble. 1864 ’Tennyson Ssa Dreams 57 
The babe, .cradled near them, wail’d and woke The mothw. 

>899 Lovelace /’iwws (1864) 807 Ere the morn emdiet 
the moon. x8ee Moore Anacreon iv. 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl, Where 1 may cradle all my soul, 
b. I'o receive or bold os a cradle. 

1878 Holland Marb, Prvph, 8a For the monger of Beth* 
lehem cradles a king. 

t2. intr. (for rejl.) To lie as In a cradle. 
Obs, 

t6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 464 Wither'd roots, and husket 
Wherein the Acorne cradled. 

3. trans. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infiuicy, 
or in the earliest stage. 

1613 PutcHAS Pilgrimage 34 Cain, .cradled yet In his 
fathers houshold . 1793 Burke Rem. Policy of Allies Wks. 
1848 1. 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
1840 Hood Up Rhino xga The houM that cradled Prinoa 
Metternidt 1896 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1B60) L 16$ 
A fear in which ttiey have been cradled. 1869 Union Rsv, 
HI. 363 Wesleyan Methodism, if not born, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire. 

b. To cradU into\ to rock or lull into\ to 
nurture into from the cradle. 

t8t9 Shelley yulian g M. 545 Most wretched men Are 
cnulled into poutry by wrong. 1833 Chalmers Cotut. Man 
(x83s) I. iv. 177 llie conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction. 

4. Jiusb, To mow (com, etc.) with a crodle- 
8 C 3 rthe. Also cdtsol. (dial, eraddle.) 

STSa Ellis Mod. Husl^ndm, V. iL fix 'The art of cradHng 
corn. 1839 Tarts Mag. II. X49 Aryefield. .which he had. . 
let to be craddled. 1838 Hawtmoknx ri mer. NoU-Bks. (1883) 
153 A man with a cradle over hia shoulder, having been 
crimling oats. 1896 Olmsted Stave Statss B03 One quarter 
of an acre a day was secui^ ibr each able hand engaged ia 
cradling, raking, and tdndipg; 

5. To set or support, in or on a cradle ; to raise a 
boat or ship to a ni^er level by a cradle. 

>775 Fxlck Dafs Diving Vess. 30 A method that 
promises better success. . namely, cradh^ the object. 1803 
w. Scorbsby Ttm/. 305 The ship being f^ly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice. 1874 Knight Diet. Mseh, s.v. Cradls, 


1779 Falck Dafs Diving Vess. 30 A method that 
promises better success. . namely, cradh^ the object. 1803 
w. Scorbsby fml. 305 The ship being f^ly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice. 1874 Knight Diet. Mseh, s.v. Cradls, 
The lo»s are insufficient or absent, and boats are cradled 
and trmnspoitod over the grade. 
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6. To support the back of (a picture, panel, etc.) 
by lonmtudinal ribs and traniverse slijM. 

itto Webstcr Suppl, av., To cmdle a picture. tSpi Pnll 
Mall G, 94 Aug. 9/1 The panel was cradled— that is, narrow 
pieces of mahogany were fixed . . down the back of the 
paiieli and these were cross-hatched with other slips . . 7 'he 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp. 

7 . To ivash (anrifcruus gravel) in a miner's 
cradle. Also mbsoL and Jig. 

ibM Earp Gold Col. Australia 144 All occupations, 
other than digging and cradling, are- reserved for Sunday. 
1860 O. W. Holmes Ulslo y. 188 (Hoppe), 1 don't doubt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism; 
but when you ask me to cradle for it, 1 tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, etc. 

8. Coopering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 

1(74 Knight Diet. Meck.^ Cradlings cutting a cask in 

two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
way or hatchway, the parts being afterwords united and re- 
hooped. 

Cradled (kr^id'ld). a. [f. Cbaiilk v. or sh. -f 
1 1 . 1-aid or reposing in a cradle, 
tfiogs Donne Progr. Soulylp..\ Her cradled child. STyg 
Sheridan Duenna 1. i, Love, like a cradled infant, is lulled 
by a sad melody. 1816 Hvron Siege Cor. xxxiii. Where in 
cr^led rest they lay. tSys C B. Pearson Sttmm Sequent es 
vii. 91 I'he King of Heaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. 

2 . Cut down with the cradle-scythe. 

1847 H ALLEGE Reorder Wka a 16 Ripened like summer's 
cradled sheaf. 

8. Provided with a cradle ; cf. Cradle-scythe, 

1885 Portn. in IVaggone/te 101 My friend was to exhibit 
his skill with the cradled scythe. 

Cradla-hood (kr^ d'lhud). [f. Cradle sb. -k 
-HOOD.] The condition of a child in the cradle ; 
babyhood, infancy. 

1899 Nashs Lenten Wks. 1883-4 V. 2x9 All their 

transmutations from their Crodlehoodc. Mod. From the 
•toM of crodlehood to extreme old age. 

Cradlar (kr^’dUj). Also 9 dial, oraddler. [f. 
Cradle v. + -eh.] a. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.), b. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe. 

s8m Mag. II. 149 Craddlers generally mow round 

the held when the crop admits of doing so. 1844 Lo. 
Houghton Mem. Many Scenes^ Dream in Gondola 98 
Crodler of placid pleasures . . Dear boat I 1858 Olmsted 
SloM .States 904 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 

Cradling I^kr^ dlig^ vbl. sb. [!'. Cradle v. 4> 

-INO i.] 

1. Tlie action of the vb. Cradle in various 
aenses ; an instance of this. lit. and Jig. 

1818 Keats Endymim 1. 391 A yielding up, a cradling on 
her core. i8g8 O. W. Holmes A Breahf.-i. tii. (x^s) 
60 Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the wxir man's labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebules. 

2 . A framework of wood or iron, esp. in Arekit. 

188^ Rutter Fonthill 69 Pinnacles, .bound together by a 
cradling of iron. 18x3 Crabb Techft, Dict.^ Cradling 
(Afrhi/.)t the mass of timber- work disposed in arched or 
vaulted ceilings for sustaining the laih-and-ploster. 1875 
Gwilt ArcMi. Gloss., Cradling, .is applied to the wooden 
bracketing for calVrying the entablature of a shop front. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 94 Aug. s/x The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 

Cra'dlingi ///• a. [f. as prec. + -iko z.] That 
cradles or forms a cradle. 

177a Ann. Reg. 949 Her cradling pinions there she amply 
spread. 

Craer, var. of Crater. 

Graflah, obs. form of Cratfibh. 

Craft (kraft), Forms : 1-3 onsft, (i 
oreoft, 3 creseft), 1-4 orefb, 3 (Ormin') oraflt, 
4-6 orafid, 5-6 Sc. oraflt, 6 Sc. oraifft, 3- oralt. 
[Com. Teutonic: OE. ergfi masc.«OFris. creft 
(mod.Fris. craft., Ci‘aft)\ OS. craft m.f. (MDu. 
cracht f., Du. and LG. hracht), OHG. chra/t {., 
MHG. and G. hra/ij ON. hraptr (Soryc., Sw., Da. 
krafi). The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion with mod. led. hrmfr adj. * strong', is 
possible ; relationship to Crave v . 0£. crajian^ 
nas also been suggested, through intervention of 
the sense * compel, force . The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs. is * strength, force, 
power, virtue'. The transference to * skill, art. 
skilled occupation', appears to be exclusively 
English ; with the nautical applications in branch V 
cf. analogous uses of G. hutist.'] 

I. Ongiftally. 

1 1 . Strength, power, might, force. Obs. 

^893 K. iELRRRD Oros. 1. xii. 59 On Sefeohte Mefla 
crmlt & heora dugu8 Sefeoll. a tooe Sal. 4 Sat. 394 (Gr.) 
Nydah crasTte tid. a xxog Ger^'a in Anglta IX. a6o Mid 
hlafordes creofte and mid folcrihte. c Gen. 4 £x. 3900 
ilurr godss bode and godes craf f t]. iglw Trbvisa Higden 
(Rous) 1 . 357 Who hax delei> wih hem nedeh mors to be war 
more of gile )>an of craft, e zmw Maundbv. (1839) xxs, 305 
Though ne cryede with all the craft that he cowde in the 
Iweste voys that he myehte. 1474 Caxton Cheste 11. v, 
Thou hast vaynquisshed mem.. by subtUnes . . But I that 
am a romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and strength 
of armes. igsS Pilgr. Per/. fW. de W. X53X} 37 b, By the 
crafte of natura 

H. Intellectual power ; skill ; art. 

these and the following senses, art and cn^t were 


formerly synonymous and bad a nearly parallel sense- 
development, though they diverge in their uuuding modem 
senses ; cf. Art. 

2 . Skill, skilfolness, art ; ability in planning or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing, dexterity; 
■■Art 2. archaic (or contextual). 

r888 K. Alfred Boeik. xxxiii. 1 4 Wundorlice crrfte bu 
hit haffitc xesceapen. a 1x78 Cott. Horn. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte stef creft ne mihta c ssoo Ormin 18809 
patt isA liett craflft tatt taschepb ^ Off tre to wirrkenn arrku. 
a xeoo Cursor M. 9x197 (Cott.) Lucas was . . leche o craft, 
al Terd o gru c 1381 Chaucfr Pari. Foules x The lyf so 
short, the craft so longe to leme. 1387 Tievisa Htgden 
(Koll^ I. 341 By hap ^r by craft [L. casu vet iHduetria\. 
15x3 Douglas Mneis 1. Prol. 56 None is, nor was. .ne jit sal 
have sic crafte in poetrie. aSpp Dampier V<^. 11 . 11, 37, 1 
told them that the craft was in catching it. 1703 Moxon 
Mich. Exerc. 69 It is counted . . good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of hearing his Hand so curiously 
even, the whole length of a long Board. 1846 Grots 
Greece 1. i. (1869) 1 . 4 Ekiuolly distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. 

t b. spec. Occult art, magic. Obs. 

c loao Bestiary 54a in O. E. Misc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here croft. 1340 HAMPOLE/*r. Consc. 49x9 Alle Jiat of 
be devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettoure, 
wiches and false enchauntours. ^1440 iiesta Rom. x 
(Harl. MS.) That kny3t shall dye by nw crafte, yn whiit 
cuntre. .so euer bat he be ynne. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
68/1 Saul, .cam to the woman by nygnt and made her by 
her crafte to reyse Samuel. 

t o. fluman skill, art as opposed to nature ; 
Art a. Obs. 

>398 Trvvisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 90 But it be 
t.'ike out by crafte or by kinde. 156a Turner Baths 150, 
Ether by nature or by crafte. XS77-87 Holinshed Chron. 
HI. 803/z And in the same parke curious trees mode by 
craft. 

1 3 . A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient, b. A magical device ; a spell or en- 
chantment. Obs. 


Giaog Lay. sja Witen he wolde burh \>a wi)>er-craftea 
[czayg wise craftesl wat bing hit were, a zoag Leg. Rath. 
854 i^ulapies creftes ant Galiencs grapes, a 1300 Cursor 
M, 10538 (Cott) pat he moght of his craftes [Philip's 
miracles] lere. 1340 Ayenh. 45 pe ne3ende b(» of auorice is 
ine kueade creftes. 1393 Gower CenJ. II 36 This Dedalus, 
which, .many craftes couthe Of fethers ondof other thinges. 
c 1440 Generydes 4933 For your entente 1 ehall a craft de- 
vise.. That ye shall haue your purpose euery dele. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy S<^.) x 4Q, I have me be- 
thought A praty craft by me shalbe wrought a Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aunt. (1546) Mii, A sothrayer, 
that was had in great reputocion for her craftes. 

+ 0. concr. A work or product of art. Obs, 
a xooo Hexam. St. Basil (i^sworth), Unb^unnen Scyp- 
pend, se 8e jemocode sw^^rlcne creft. c xgag E. E. Allit. P. 
C. X31 He calde on pat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes. 
X5B3 Stanyhurst AEneis vni. (Arb. > 137 Three watrye clowds 
shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 

4 . In a bad sense : hkill or art applied to deceive 
or overreach ; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
chief modem sense ; cf. Abt 13 : in crafty the bad 
sense is more explicit.) 

In early use only contextually separable f.'om sense s. 
c iao5 Lay. 97007 Euander king bine otjualde mid luSere 
his crafte. 1340 Ayenb. 157 Uor ous to gily be hare crefte 
an by hire ginnes. C1449 Peoock Re/^. 11. xiii. 898 No 
gouemaunce in craft or out of croft is but thi^ of it cometh 
yueL 1330 Palsgr. 910/x Crafte, subtylte, astuce. 1568 
Urapton Chron. 1 1 . 390 His craft [ia] so great, that I feare 
he shall circumvent us. s6is Biau Mark xiv. x The Scribes 


sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 1651 Hobbes Lesnath. 1. viii. 34 That Crooked Wis- 
doms, which is called Croft. 1799 Franklin Ess. Wks. 
1840 ill. X80 If croft hod anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 35 They hate craft and subtlety. They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate. 

t b. (with a and //.) An a^lication of deceit ; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Obs. (Cf. Art 14.) 

971 BUckl. Horn. 19 p»t he os;^escyIde wib busendlicon 
craeftas deofles costunga. a su$ Leg. Kath. 957 pe feont . . 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes. sgte Lancl. P. PL A xi. 
91 pat suche craftes cunnen to counseil beob i-clept. 1506 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore tcmptocyons of our spirit uiUl aduersary. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 08 An old craft of the Clergy to 
secure their Church- Lanas. 1686 Burnet TVvrrA ii. (1730) 
Z03 That being one of the Oofts of the Italian Priests. 

111. t learning of the acbools, scholar^ 


ship. b. (with a and pl) A, branch of learning 
or knowledge, a science. The seven crafts', the 
* seven arts' of the mediseval Universities: see 


Art 7 . Obs. 

GsoM Lay. 10093 On bocken heo cu8e godne craeft. Ibid, 
30493 An clorc pe com from Spotne . . feole craftes he culSe. 
a teas Leg. Kath, 599 Fifti scolmeittres, of alle b« creftes 
bet clerc ah to cunnen. a xjfoo Cursor M. 4647 (Cott.) pe 
seuen craftes all he can. a 1400-90 Alexander 33 be pasage 
oflxiplanettit, be poyntesft pe sygnes. poi ware m kiddest 
of pat craft knawyn in paire tyme. 1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A 
Crafte, are liberalis, sciencia [etc.]. 1930 Palsoji. azo/z 
Cr afte of multyplyeing, et^uenemie. 

IV. A branch of skilled work. 


6. An art, trade, or profession requiring special 
skill and knowledge ; esp. a manual art, a Kardi- 
CBAFT ; sometimes applied to any business, calling, 
or profession by which a livelihood is earned. 

(897 K. iGLFoxD Gregor/s Past. i. 94 Se ciseft pSBl 
lareowdomes bift craeft e^ra ctsefta. G900 Bseda s Hut. iv. 
xiii, Seo byed bone ctseft ne cube ^es fisenopes. c 1040 
Rule St. Benet 94 For ingebide his cneftes. 1340 Ayenb. 


178 Wone makep malster, ase hit ssswep ine pise opre 
creftes. c 1388 Cmaugir MiliePe T 3 Of his craft he wos a 
carpenter. 14163 Bury Wills (Canoen) 34 Prentys to a 
croft. ,1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvil. 336 Aboute this 
tyme the craft of enpryntsmge was fyrst founde in Momnee 
in Almayne. xgse Hbrvbt XenepkOH*e Houtek. (t7W) 14 
Suche craf^, os be called handy craftes, they be very ab- 
iecte and 'Vile, and lyttel regained and estemed. i6ti 
Bible Acts xviii. 3 And because hee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them 1798 Johnson Idler No. 31 p xa 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoe- 
maker, tinman, plurober^nd potter. s888 Freeman 
Conq. (1876)11. vii. 190 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith's craft. t88a A. W. Ward Dickens iii. 67 Political 
journalism proper is a croft of which very few men . . become 
masters by Intuition. 

b. spec. I'he occupation of a hunter or sports- 
man, as in the craft of the Woodcraft. 

Gentle crq/l : now often applied lo Angling; formerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making : see Gentle. 

S4W Bk. St, Albans Evjb, Yowre croftis let be kydde; 
And do os 1 yow bydde. 1930 Palsoo. axo/x Crafte of 
huiityng, uenerie. 1843 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 11 , 74 A 
^t.. known to lovers of the 'gentle craft' as Sprouston 
Dub. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (X876) IV. xriiL 950 
Fond os William was of the craft or the woods. 

0. Jig. (Cf. business,^ 

€ 1374 Chaucer Anel. l^Arc.SS But he was double in loue 
. . And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight, c 1490 7 '. d Kern- 
pil' imit, iL viiL 46 It is a crafte, a man to be conuersont wip 
ihesu. Z490 Caxton (title) The Arte and Crafte to know 
well to Dye. 1906 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. SB3>) X4S We 
were but os seruauntes bounde to lernc y' crsdte of y* 
exercyse of vertues. iSsi Byron Mar. Fat. iv. i. To . . 
slay V the dark too— Fie, Bertmm I that was not a craft for 
thee ! x86i Tullocii Eng. Purit. 1 . 40 Their theology was 
a craft at which they were marvellous adepts. 

7 . concr, A trade or profession as embodied in 
its practitioners collectively; the members of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; a trade’s union, guild, or ' company 

1^ Lan(jL. P. PI. A Prol. xoi Taillours, tonneris & 
tokkerl 


toklceru hope. Masons, 


minours and mon^^o^r craftes. 


13B6 Petit. London Mtreers in RolU of Pari. III. 995 Of us 
togydre of the Mercerye, or other craftes. c 1386 Chaucer 
Cook's T*. 9 Of a craft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in Eng, 
Gilds ^14 That the Raid crafte and Mistere [of Bakers] shall 
. - hold and kepe ther ffest of theyre solempniie of theyre 
Brotherhede. 1596 Chron, Gr. Friars {iBsa)A3 The mayer, 
aldermen, & xl). craffttes. .theys rode, & all tne rest of the 
crafftes went in their barges, .to Westmyster. 1607 Shaka 
Cor, IV. VL xtS You haue made faire hands. You and your 
Crafts. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe I. ii. | 66 I'hey . . pro- 
posed to almish all incurporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 
ticeships, and restrictions of every kind, 
b. spec. The craft', the brotherhood of Free- 


masons. 

c X43p Freemasonry 48 But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Wilhynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
seruand. i8tox Scot. Leader f> Nov. 4/1 It was agreed .. 
that the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting. .a bust of the Grand Master. 

0 . Sc. ■> Crafthham : used of shoemakers. 

1890 J. Struthers Autobiog. Poet. Wks. 1. 38 The remain- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts. Ibid. 97 What 
among the brethren of the birse is colled a ready cmt. 

1 8. Man of craft ; one skilled in any craft or 
art ; a. a (Jraftsman, a tradesman ; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic art. Obs. (Now « 
crafty man.) 

r\yj% Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 371 Marchandes, 
men 01 craft, and tilmen. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 93 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft. 1430 90 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 1x3 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwellMe in the thrydde 
..circuite of the wolles. 1483 Cath. AngL Bo A man of 
Crafte, art/ex qui suam artem exercet. 1717 De Fob 
Syst. Magic 1. iii. 6a Recommending themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortunes, cailciilate nativities [etc.]. 
Ibid. I. vU. 186 The Devil and those men of craft. 


V. Ajiplied to boats, ships, and fishing re- 
quisites. 

[These uses were probably colloquial with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time before they appeared in print, 
so that the history is not evidenced ; but the expression is 
probably elliptical, sense 9 beings vessels of small craft, i.e. 
soiall trMing vessel^ or of smolT seaman's art, and sense 10 
Bsrequisites of the nsherman's craft. It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier ; cf. quot. 1704 in zo. The 
want In English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ' vessels for wamr carnage ' naturally mode ere/t a use- 
ful stop-gap.) 

9 . a. collect, (constr. as //.) Vessels or boats. 
(«.) orig, only in the expression small crafts small 
trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. 

i67s~a Sir C. Lyttelton tn Hatton Corr, (S876) 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the fleete and fire 
•hips. 1699 Haceb Roberfs Voy. Leimni as There is good 
lying for small Craft. 1703 Damfibr Voy. 111 . 43 A Place of 
great Trade . . and abundance of small Croft, uiat only run 
to and fro on this Coast. Z796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 
rso They employ 3000 Rail of small croft in this fishery. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 91 Oct. 1/9 The wont of efficiency of our 
navy (in), .what ore known os smiM craft, that is to say, the 
classes of sloops, gunvessels and ran-boats. 

(A) Hence, without ma/ 7 ,in same sense; later, 
in the general sense of yesiels of all kinds for water 
carri w and transport. 

1760 Falconer Diet. Marine(ijBg\ Cnft,a. general name 
for oil sorts of vessels employea to looa or discharge mer- 
chant-ships, or to carry oumg-side, or return the stores of 
men of war : such ore lighters, hoys, barges, prames, 

S793 Smeaton Edyetone L, f 103 A transport buoy of a 
SUM proportioned to our tort of craft and service. 1809 
Wellington in Gurw. Deep, IV. 970 We ore much in wont 
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of cntft hors. iMI FimcAii C«ii#v fiM 1 I» bt, $$$ 
TKeUght croft of tboMdKyi. i§fp CmtuiTi ficiit. 

IV4 3ia/i Th« Mlt ii propM«d..ot Northwicht 
by cnirt to Liverpool Ibr cbipOMnt li 

ftog. s/3 To Arm nich craft hoavilr would bo to iatorfcra 
Biataruiny with choir speed and oavtintion. 

b. (with a and ^.) A imaU yoNel or boftt ; 
any tailing or floating ve4Meh 

177s Falck Day* />iWof 51 Four crafts are to be 
moored at equal dkcancea iBjs mAtavAT Pintii 73 The 
sea-breese has cauglu our craft ; let them . . see that she 
does not foul her anchor. 1971 J, Miller 
(1B78) 37 These crafts they are narrow enough. il8g Aei 
48-0 Ktci, c. 76 I ap The term * vessel ’ shall include any. . 
skitr, din»y. shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

iO. Implements used in catching or kill* 

ing fish ; in mod. use chiefly in Whale-Asm^ : tee 
quot. 1887. 

s688 R. holme Armoury iil 163/t Craft Is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fish with. 1804 Collect Sev. Lute 
Vey- 1. '1711) X Set out . . with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, ana Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
dsgi^ and harping Irons. i6m Dampier Kay. 11 . in. 53 
It IS a mighty strong Fish, so that the Fishing-Craft must 
be very strong to take them. 170A J. Habbis Zrjr. TeeAu^ 
Crt^fff is a Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &C. which serve for Fishing ; and because those 
that use the Fishing Trade use Small Vessels, .they call all 
such little Veasels Small Ci^a/t 1887 Fiskeriet 0/ US. v. 1 1 . 
241 The harmns, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are uaually 
called 'craft , and the other implements ‘gear*. 

VI. II. Comb, (in uensesfl-;) orafb-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade ; craft-guild, a 
guild of workmen of the same craft or trade; craft- 
warden, the warden of a craft-guild. 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iv. iv, His slight-built comrade 
and craft-brother. 1870 L. Bremtano in Eng. C 
The oldest German charter referring undoi 


. Gilds p. cxvi, 
Ting undoubtedly to a 
Craft-Gild is that of a Cologne Weavers* Gild. 1887 
Athenamm 31 Dec. 88g/3 I'he very plausible theory that 
the Scottish craft-guilds were moaelled on those of the 
Hanseatic . . towns. xQsS Froudb Hist Eng. I. <0 The 
'craft- wardens’ of the various fellowships ..were levying 
excessive fees on the admission of apprentices. 

12 . -craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, e^. Handicraft, Kinoorapt, Pribst- 
ORAFT, Statroraft, Watbuoraft, Witohoraft, 


etc., q.F, 

t Craft, V, Obs. [f. Craft sb.^ 

1. trans. ? To attain, win. rare. 

cx3xa Shoreham a Onnethe creft eny that stRt. Ac some 
crefletn that halve. Ibid. 157 God made mannes achefte, 
That ylke I03 al for to crafte. 

2. r To make or devise skilfully, rare, 

c 1400 Pallad, OK Hush. 1. aaS Have a cisteme. .Let crafte 
it up pleasaunt as it may sumce. 

3. inir. I'o use crafty devices, act craftily. 
X 5 a 8 -xs 83 (see CraptingI. 1530 Palsgr. <oo/a, 1 se by that 

thou doest but crafte with me. nijya Rnox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 957 Whill that the Quein begane to craft. 
1587 Gascoigne Hearbes^ etc. Wks. 8a And canst thou 
craft to flatter such a frendef 


4 . nonce-use. To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
of it. 

1607 Shars. Cor. IV. vi 1 18 You haue made faire handa, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 

Craft, -er, Sc. dial. f. Croft, -bu. 
t Crafted. ///. a. [f. Craft v. -bd C] Craftily 
or cunningly devised. 

1550 Bale /mage Both Ck. B ig b, Honyed colours of 
retorycke or of crafted phylosophye. 

Ora'ftedneBB. Possession of a handicraft. 

1887 F. W. Rosinson In Bad Hands 11 . 185 Let houest, 
horny-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 
Crafter, -eat, obs. compar. and superl.of Craftt. 
tCra*ftfkil, Obs.'^^ [f. Craft -i- -FUL.] 

Skilful. Hence CrEi*ftMl7 adv.^ skilfully. 

c 1308 Sat Pcoplo^ Kildare xv. in B, E, P. (z86a) 155 pe 
best dark. .Craftfullich makid l^is bastun. 

Chnbftihood. rare, [f. Crafty a. -f'-nooD.] 
Craftiness, cunning, craft. 

s8s7 C J. Palmer Diary ( 1899^ 53 Pretended ralracles Hrvw 
ing the craftihood of the Priests been worked at his tomb, 

t dra'ftilioll. a. Obs. rare-^, [f. Crafty + 

-/fVA, -LY i.J Skilful, skilfully wrought. 

c 13^ Sat People Kildare x. in E, E, P, (x86a) 134 He 
was a clerk pat wrochete his craftilich werka. 

Craftily (kraftili), adv. Forms : 1 orssftlg- 
lioe, 4 oraitUik, -Uolxe, -lyohe, -li, 4-6 orafty- 
ly, oraltely, 4- orafUly. [f. Crafty 4 -ly ^ : the 
spelling craftely Mrh. sometimes stands for the 
p.'irallel Craftly.J 

1 . Skilfully, cleverly : see Crafty a. arch, 

[cpoo Bssdae Hist iv. xix. (1891) 334 Seo heafodstow 

wundor crmftislice Mworht mteowde.] cxogo Close in 
Wr.-WQlcker 409/ax Fethro crseftijlice. a xm Cursor M, 
150 <Cott.) O salamon he wis. How craft ilik {v.r, craftllL 
crafteli] he did iustia etyfUb Chaucbi Man 0/ Law's T, 
Frol. 48 On metraa and <m rymyng craftely. ci^ee 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xL 49 pe dares er of dpresse, craftily 
made. sM Barclay Skyp of Folyt (1370) 40 Many are 
which others can oounsayle craftely. s$w Covudalb 
Eratm, Par. i Pet 8 Wyues . . with their neare craftyly 
broyded. 1604 Shaka Oik, 11. ili. 41, 1 haue drunke but 
one Cup to nignt, and that was craftily qualifiod toa i88!3 
Puuek 8 Sept, xxa/x A craftily-prepaid salad. 

2 . In bad sense : Connmgly, artfully, wllily. 

xeop-xo AH X Hem, K///, c. 6 Preamb., C^ely feyned 

and forged infonnadons. iggo Ceowley IKgy to IVoaltk 
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188 If thou haiss not ciaAtly vudmlnsd klm Ml 
WiTNBi MtH, Xmemb, v. 1387 So craftily aosit was laUL 
17x0 PwoEAUK Orig, rakes V. 976 The Ccnquaior. .fisifflly 
Bdi tbem ttodtr the same Title. iSI^Chcbcr Beam b. 43 
1 hey were playing cauttousiy and craftily. 
tCMftimuis Obs, Forms: 4-5 onfU iMii» 
4-6 orafty xnAn, 5 orafUmBii, og a f M rmgin. [The 
phrase crafly istow, subseq. written as one word.] 

L One who pursues a handicraft ; a craftaman. 
rigto IKiV/. Palerme i68x In Ims kechene , . am cmfti men 
manye. s|6a Lanol. P. Pi, A, iii. ex8 Craftes men {v,r, 
crafty men] oraueh Meede for heore prentyi. tglB Wyoup 
X Ktugsuii. 14 A crafti man of meud. .to doo al werk of 
metal. rx48» Foe. in Wr.-Wclcker 563/49 ArilfieieUiSt a 
craftiman. xaBS Act 4 Hem, VII, c 9 1 x Certeyn crafty- 
men named Hatmakeni and Kapmakers. iae8 Pslrr,Por/. 
(W. de W. 1531 ) 94 The plowman, and generally euery 
crafty man. xsgo J. Coke Eur, 4 Fr. Heralds 1 70 (1877) 
60 Lynen wevera and handy crattesmen of Gaunte . . fought a 
g^t battayle . . no lytell honour to the crafty men of Gaunte. 
A, fig. Artificer. 

WvcLtP HH, xL xe A cite . . whos crafty man and 
maker is God. 


Craftinegg (kia'fttn^s). [f. Crafty 4 -nibs.] 
The quality ot being crafty. 

1 1 . Skilfulness, ckveiness ; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Obs, 


e 1440 Promp, Parv. xoo Craftynesse, indusiria, 

2. Artfnlness in deceiving or overreaching. 

SA83 Act X Rick, in, c. X3 lliey- of their Crafti [ness use 
to bring no more hider. x^ Tinoalb x Cor. iii. to He 
compaseih the wyie in their craftynes. xsgB F. Meres 
PeUi. Tamia a8x When cheating and craftii es is counted 
the cleanest wit. X795S0UTIIBV Joan of Arc \.iyi Thoughts 
of politic craftiness aro^. 1865 Dickbnr Mut Fr. 111. v, 
Its old simplicity of expression got masked by a certain 
craftiness. 

t Cra^ftingf vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Craft v , 4 -ino^] 
Crafty or artful dealing ; using crafty devices. 

xSa6 Skelton Magnyf 707 Craftynge & haftynge con* 
tryved is. XR34 Whitinton Tullyet Offices iii. (t54oi X49 
The lawestaiKth awaycraftyng oneway, and phylosophers 
another way. xgss Bonner Flecess. Doctr. 1* v, Thys ad- 
versarye of mankynde. .never ceased questioning ana craft- 
ynge with the woman. 

tCra’ftiong, -Oge, Obs, rare, [app. f. 
Crafty (Romanic suffix^ -oub : it may, however, 
be of like formation to righteous rikhvls.'] 

1. Skilful, artistic. 

e 1449 Pecock Repr. u. lx. 198 Her beldingis and her othere 
Craftiose doingis. 

2. Engaged in a handicraft. 

c 1440 Pkcock Repr, iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar- 
chaundia 

Hence f Ora'ftiomilj adv., skilfully. 
x^.. Prose Legends in AngliaVlll. 147/99 Precyous clones 
or craftyously coloured. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. <1858) 
I. 03 In Athenis. .all acience waa kennit craftiuslie. 
CraftleSl ^kra-ftl^^, a. [-LBB8.] Without 
craft, unskilled in any art ; without cunning. 

c 1000 iCLPaic Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 118/95 Expert, in- 
doctus, dmileui, uel craeftleaa. 15x5 Barclay Egloees iii. 
(1570) C ij/4 Some craftlei footes. 1650 Jkr. Taylor Holy 
Living w68 Craftless and innocent people. 
tCra*fbly. tv. Obs. [f. Craft fA4-LTi: cf. 
OHG. kra/tlth, G. krd/ilich.'] a. Artificial ; b. 
Skilful, ingenious ; o. Crafty, cunning. 

a taao Byrktfertk in Anglia Vlll. 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
ficalesdies est hmt by8 ceorlisc dseg oo8e crmftlic. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair, tW. de W. X4951 11. sao b/a Mete that 
is . . without craftly sauer as fruytes, berbes & rotya XS09 
Hawes Past, Pleas. 117 A great whele made by crattly 
Geometry, xgad Pilgr. Pe^. (W. de W. 1530 xo b. By 
his craftly fraudes to deceyue men. 

+ Cra*fbly. adv, Obs, ff. Craft sb, + -lt 2 : 
cf. OHG. kra/lltcAo, OS craftltco. Sec also craftely 
under Craftily 1 Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 
c xagoSuppl. ASl/hc's Voc, in Wr.-WUlcker Affabre, 
craeftlice uel smicere. e xaso Gen. 4 Ex. 9549 Bute if we 
crafttjlike hem for-don. e x|So IVill. Pateme 389B William 
. .cumfort hem craftii with his kinde speche. xaga-BO tr. Hig- 
den (Rolls) 1 . 935 pe ytnage of Venus al nued .. was so 
craftliche made pat [etc.]. 1369 Sanpord Agrippa xcvii. 
169 Redier craftly to deceiue then plainely to trie out the 
truthe. 

tOra*fbllUUi. Obs, -Craftbhan. 

14x5 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 All maner of 
Craftmen. 1583 Stanymurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 39 Craftment 
coonning he inarckt with woonder amand. 

OrgAmanghip (kraTtmdhijip). [f. prec. 4 
-BHIP.I •- Craftsmanship. 

x^ (^rlylb Ckariiem iii. (1858) x8 Let a man honour his 
craumanahip. x88x Acatlemy ao Aug. X35 With fairly 
constant craftmanship. x88ii I. Payne loot Nights If, 
8x The doings of men are divided into four categories, 
governmenL cofumerce, husbandly, and craftmanship. 
t €{ra*fbi-o]lild. Sc, Obs, rare, pi. -ohUdar. 
A crafbman’B apprentice or lad. 

1381 Diurnal of Oeeurr, 66 The provest and bailees sould 
dneharge all maner of actiouns quhilk tlug had aganes the 
saidM craftisdiikler in ony tyme bygane. 

Crafbnuui (kra‘ftsm8hi). Forms: 
or aftia man, (4 oraftua, oraitlBe man, 5 oraftlea- 
man), 5-6 oraftla-, ozaftya-, oraiteaman, 6-7 
oraftea-, orafts-man, 6- oraftaman. [Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation : cf. tradesman^ 

L A man who practises a handicraft ; an artificer, 
artisan. 

sj6a Lanol. P, PI, A. iii. atS Alle kunne craftes men. 
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iesium pMurkwilp, a^ in 

tnp Col, Roe, Pmstwh, iy.Ml 1 ieCraft«|^ have pro- 
ebd^aliMM «bM M 

Myers Calk, Tk, tit. I 48 eornMnuA Itohatiaaii or 
eniftsinati who was a hearer of the Aposttes, 

2 . iramf and^. f 2. Maker, artificer, kiventor, 
contriver. Obt, 

1380 WvcLir IVatl Kill X Thel .. ae .. jenewen who was 
cnJtis mail. S494 Fabvan Ckron. vii. app The kyftge aayd. . 
in game, ' 1 am a wonder ermfteaman, for I haue mm a 
newe erle of an olde bysihop *. ^1 T. Norton CabM s 
Inst iv. XB9 Such a presence of Cnrisc in the Sacrament, 
as the crafteimen of the Court of Rome haue fayned* 

b. •Artist 7 . 

1876 Morris Sigurd 111. e«4 A picture deftly pdnt^ bp 
the craftsmen over the sea. 1877 DowdEm Shake, 

V. 58 Shakespere was learning bis trade as a dramatic craftS" 


3 . Comb., as era/ismoHliko adj. ^ 

1881 Academy n June 433 Cimftsmaolikt skiH. 
CbraAgmgagJiip. It prec.4-8JiXP.] Thener^ 
formaiice or occupation of a emfUman ; ikiU in 
clever or artistic work ; skilled workmanship. 

a xOae Bromb Queens's Exck, 11. Wks. i8» 111 . 475 Noyr 
toke tny piece of craftsmanship again. sMx S« Colvin in 
Macmf Mag. XLIll. 938/1 The pokry of Mr. Tannyson. . 
will, .interest and impresi [the studentlby choice and brit- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884 F. WaoMORB in Fortes, 

Rev. Jan. 68 The patient craltsmanship of the engraver. 

b. more generally : Plxercise of craft or art. 
x88t Saintsburv Dryden 6t The consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 
feeling of the hour. 

Craffcgnuuitgr (kra*ftsma8taj). arch, Formi: 
o. 6 orajtoa,oraita ma1ateT,0F«ft8a-,0Yaftaiiifti8« 
ter, 6-7 oraftea, orafta maater, oriUCta-mastaY, 
-maiater, orafbeamaatar, 6-9 oraltamaator : B, 
6 oraftmaiater. [Orig. two words craftes master 
in syntactical construction.] 

1 . One who is master of his craft ; usually transf, 
one skilled or proficient in a (specified) practice or 
occupation, an adept. 

fa. orig. With possessive; HU (r/^.) eraftU 
master: i.e. master of his (etc.^ craft. Obs. 


13x3 Sir T. More Rick. Ill, Wks. 5s x Suttell folkes, and 
su^ as were their crafte maistera in the handlyng of suche 
wicked deuises. xspT Shaks. 9 Hen. IV, iii. it. 997 Hee is 
not his Crafts-master^ee doth not doe it right. idoonoiXAMD 
Liv¥ VI. xxxvi 94s SextiuB and Licinius. .being their own 
crattsmasteni knew, .how to manage. Mo B. HARats Part 
vats Iron Ago 955 He was already his Crafts-master in War. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mot, SubJ. l (1709) 39 Those who were 
Dot brought up to It, seldom prove their Crafts-master. 
b. without possessive, as single word. 
xtt3 Grimaloe Cicero's Offices (1556) 1x5 Of arts none can 
perlitelie Judge, but the craftsmaster. 1607 Topsbll Sor* 
Pints (1608^ 638 A Bee is., the only crafts-master of bony- 
making. 1873 J. Smith Ckr, Rel^. Appeal 11. 4 [Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour. X84X Lane Arw. Nts, 
111 584 , 1 am a Craftsmaster; 1 have no equal in this dty ; 
but no one is shaved at my shop because i am a poor man. 
f 2 . A master of craft (in the bad sense) ; a per- 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Obs, 

Z37X Golding Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 5 The craftmaisters 
of tno Court sought . . to bury the undeserved bludshed of the 
ffiltles, in the untrue slaunder of the holy Martirs. a 1794 
North Exam. 1, ii. | x6o And was not tne Earl a Crafts* 
mMter to set bis Jackail to get a Sum of Money if he could. 
CrgAgWOman (kra-ftswum&n). rare, A wo- 
man engaged in a handicraft ; a female artificer. 

x886 Atkenmum 4 Sept. 3x3/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus : ' Amicia Gudhale, IVebster, yjd,' 
CnAy (kra fti ) , a. Forms: x ormftig, 3 onaftl, 
orefbi, orefty, 3-4 orafti, 4 oraitya, kraity, 
(? oarfti, oarfty), 6>7 orafUa, 4*- oraflty ; 4 comp, 
oraftear, oraftar; superl. oraftaat. [Common 
Teut. : OE. erseflig • OS. ereftag, OHG. 
chreftig, MHG. krefHc, G. krafiig, Du. krachtig, 
ON. krbptugrtXxowg ; dcriv. oiermft, kraft, Craft : 
see -Y. The original Teutonic sense 'strong, 
powerftil ’ scarcely appears in Eng.] Having or 
characterized by Craft. 
tl. Strong, powerful, mighty. Ohs, rare, 
rape K. Mlfked Oros, 1. x, Swa earme wif and swa 
alhe^;^e hmfdon gegan iK>no ermftsestan dml . . bises mid- 
dangeardes. X34e Ham sole Pr. Const, 90B8 pa wardes.. 
Er mare crafty and strang ban any kan neven. 

2 . Skilful, dexterous, clever, ingenious, a. Of 


persons or their faculties, etc. arch, and dial, 

97X BlickL Horn. 40 Men.. bo on mnigum bingum craeftig 
sy. c sao3 Lay. 99899 A crafti weorc-man. e 1x75 O. E, 
Misc. 91 crefty clerkes bet vpe bok rede, a sgoo Cur- 
sor M, 8753 (Cott.) Sue wia wee neuer nan ; Ne crafteef 
[v. r. craiter] in were of hand. Ibid, 58^ fFairf.) pe 
craftest [v. r. craftiest] of his bgeloura 1447 Bokbkham 
Sijntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 Aftyr the scole 01 the crafty 
clerk Galftyd. e 1540 Pitgr, T, 499 in Thynne Animadv, 
App. i. To mark the crafty wyttii That on both the 
pm-iU hath set there delitis. 1031 Hobbbs Leviaik, u 
xi. 89 They that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. 1791 
Essay on Shooting fed. a) 049 The most crafty and 
trained dog. 1878 Morris Stgurd iv. 389 His crafty hands 
are busy, and the harp is mtimraring yet. 1877 HoUemost 
Gloss., Crafty, skilful, ingenious. 
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t b. Of thinn, actions, etc, : Showing skill or 
cleverness ; skilniUy wrought. Oks. 

mwan Byrk^trih in w To bun lunsnin 

munMiuoi )fo boora cildhad habbnS nbinspd on cnertijuin 
bocum. ctms i>AV. loiss p« Wenen ke mnkcdt scid wal 
wunder niw crwftie. t ijW Chucks Com. /*rv4 ^ 

T, 700 Thift diiiCipUne, and this crnhy science, a 1400*50 
AUxamUr 3665 A foure bandretli postis, With crafti coro> 
nals and clene. 150a DatCLAr Skxfi ^18741 11 . *74 

Hie crafty Poesye of excellent yiraylL 1595 Shako. Much 
Ado UL i. aa Of tnia matter is little Cupids crafty arrow made. 

3 . In bad sense (the current use) : a. Of persons 
or their faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
carrying oat underhand or evil fcbemes ; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

Chauccs Can, Yoom. Prcl, 4 T. zoa Sin that he is 
■o crafty and so sly. 1 a 1400 CheUtr PL (Sbaka Soc. ) aio 
Thou craftye knave. 1586-34 Timdalb 9 Cor. xii. it, 
1 was crafty, and toke you with gile. 1659 B. Hakbis 
ParivmFt Iron Agw 163 Where tne most crafty Cheats 
are held the best PoKticians. >768 Pbihstlbv Lect. /fist. v. 
xxxviii. 979 The weak would, .be at the mer^ of the strong 
and the ignorant of the crafty. 1858 Miss Yongr Camsos 
1 1 . i. 9 Robert d'Artoie grew to man's estate, crafty, coortly, 
ambitious, and uascmpulous. 

b. Of actions, etc. ; Showing craft or cunning. 
a laaa yulitma 34 Wita me from but [devil's] laS ant wi 9 
his crefti crokei. sata Act 4 //cm, VUl^ c. ij % a Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace made. 1595 
Shaks. yoAm rv. L 53 Nay, you may thinke my lone was 
craft ie loue. And call it cunning, syaa Skwkl /fisL Quakers 
(^95) II. IX. 490 This crafty tnck. 1855 Macaulay /list. 
Mug, III. 710 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4 . Comh.^ ai crafty-headid adj. ; t orafty-aiok 
feiming sickness. 

1597 Shaks. 9 /fen, IV, Induct. 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, Lyes crafty sicke. soio A. 
CooKK Pope yoan in Ilarl, Mice. (Malh.) IV. 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by eonie crafty.headed bereticks. 

Orafyshs, obs. f. Ckayhsh. 

Crag (kraeg), xi.l Forms ; 3- orag, 3-8 
ongg, (4 kragge), 4-7 oragge, fe ?dta/, crack) ; 
fi, 4-6 Sf, orage, 6- St, oraig (kr^g). [app* of 
Celtic origin : cf. Ir. and Gael, Manx trtg, 
Welsh tratjj^rock. None of these, however, 
exactly gives the Eng. tnajg^, crojgg', found in north, 
dial, already before 1300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The mod. Sc. cra/^comei 
nearer in its vowel to the Celtic form ; but it is app. 
a later development from an earlier tra^ (found in 
ix-ifth c.) : cf. Sc, naig^naffi etc. 

'The relations of the Celtic words themselves are obscure. 
W .craig is not the corresponding form to 1 r . and Gael, creag, 
which would require creek in Welsh. W. has also carreg, 
OW. carrecc, a stone (sometimes also, a rock), Irish earrutg, 
01. carricc, rock, rocky headland, anglicized carrick.} 

1 . A steep or precipitous rugged rock. 

Mi3PO Cursor M, 9885 (Cott.) pis castel . .es hei sett 
a-pon ke crag [v.r. craj^g], c xgn Will. Paleme 9940 pat 
witty werwolf, .koudud him vnder a kragge, 1375 Barbour 
Bruce vi. 9x1 Betuixe ane hye crag and the se. CX470 
Hbnrv Wallace vw. 847 The Irland folk. .On craggis gIrhl 
1538 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 993 In ane craig that callit is 
tneBas. t6s8 I.r Orvs tr. Barclays A rgemis 306 Nor. . was 
there any. .way to climbe vp those craggea. s68x Cotton 
Wood, Peak 70 Bleak Craggs. and nakra Hills. 1766 Gil« 
riN Ois. Piet. Beauty, Cumorld. (17S8) II. aaS The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right. 17M Burns Dmacan 
Grayii, Meg was deaf as Ailsa i>aig. z8o6 GaaetUcr Scot, 
37X The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto crain. 
Bfl4B Tennyson * Break, break, break ' iv, Break, bre^, 
break. At the foot of thy crags, O Sea I 
b. Crag and tail ( Gtol^ : see quot 
1890 W. B. Clarks Wreck ^ Femorite 317 The.. island 
. .presenting the form of what is usually called * crag and 
tail * — i. e, Ming rocky and precipitous on one side and 
gradually slopiiw to the water's edge on the other. 1865 
Pace /fandbk. Geol. Terms, Crag and TWr/iproperly * craig 
and tail ’), applied to a form of Secondary hills common 
in Britain, whm a bold precipitous front is exposed to the 
west or north-west, and a sloping declivity towards the east. 
The phenomenon . .is evidently the result of the currents of 
the Drift epocE 

2 . A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

e Z400 Maundrv. (Roxb.) viL 34 per lies in ilke a hauen 

many mte cragges of stone. X47»^ Malory Arthur viii. 
xxxiv, He lepte oute and fylle vpon the crackys in the see. 
1665 J. Webb StoHe‘UengJ^\^el) xsoOne only rude Row of 
broken Craggs about the Base of ttie Tumulus. 1760 va tr. 
yuan 4 Uuoefs Voy. (ed. 3) II. vii. xiv. s6o A crag or it fa 
moontain] being.. stmek from it by a flash of lightning. 
1786 GtiTiN Obs. Piet, Beauty, Cumbrld. 1 . 393^ Many of 
them are corered, like the ateeps of Helvellin, with a con- 
tinued pavement of craggs. 

b. Applied to a curliug-stone. 

1769 D. Davidson Thoughts am Seatons 16 Then rattled 
up die rocking crag. 

to. As a material ; Rock. Oh. rare, 
s^ Patton Lett, No. 861 HI. 985 , 1 beqneth to Katerine 
his wlff . . a Btoon morter of cragge. (Thia, although from 
Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.] 

8. A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 
in Noxfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and used for 
manure; applied in Geol, to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata to which these depositf belong, 
called, in order of age, the Coralline Crag, 

Crag, and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. 

[It is doubtful whether this is the same word ; the con- 
nexion is not obvious.] 


1735 J. Kiisv Seffi/k Tnev, <1764) 77 In Levifigtoa. .was 
dug!^e first Crag or Shell, that has been found so useful 
for tnsproving ofLand. 1784 Gem. Meg;'. Tune a8a Tfiere is 
iu Suffolk a manure which the farmers call cragg. 9797 A. 
Youno Agr/e. Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell marie 
from Woodbridge-side, called there, craig. ahjSO. A, Man- 
TKLL Wond. Gm. (18481 1 . 903 In England a very interest- 
ing assemblage of pliocene and miocene strata, .is called the . 
Crag ; a provincial term, signifying gravel. /8/if. 994 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. igSgLyolCs Etem. GooL xiiL (ed.4) 
160 The Red Crag .. Often resu immediately on the 
London day, aa in the county of Ewex. 

odirib. 17^ J. Ktimr Suffolk Trent. (1764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cmgg- Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upou Layer. 1830 Dk la Bbchb Geol. Man, 
aio Sections of the crag strata. 1873 Gkikik Gt, Jee Age 
App. 531 It is a crag-fossil tgkuLyelt t Eiem, Geol. xiii. 
(ed. 41 167 The commonest of the Cmg sheila 
4 . Comb., as crag-built, -carven, -covered adjs., 
cra^-henvk, -platform, -work, etc. ; orag^fast a,, 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend. 

e xgigtPromp. Peesro. sooCrBgsestone{P. crag stone], ruba, 
scapula, cepiiio, saxunt, xSotByiion Ifo. Idleness, * JVhen 
J rmsd* ii, As 1 fell when a hoy on the cr^-cover'd wild. 
iSar Shelley Prometk. Unb. iii. iii. xaa The crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep. z8u Thnnyson Pal, Art ii, 
A huge crag-platform. sBjm — Gareth 4 L. ixje In letters 
like to those, .crag -carven o'er the streaming Gelt. s86i 
Nkale Notes Eccl, Dalmatia no Crag-hawks wheeling. . 
round the peaks. 1886 PeUl MeUl G. 9 Aug. 4/a The sheep 
. .along the rock ledges, .seek the freshest grass. And in 
search of this they sometimes become crag-fast. 1888/344 
3 Aug s/s A steep descent covered with screes, but. .there is 
uttle or no crag-work. 


+ Cra|f (krsg), r^.2 Obs, exc. Sc, and died. 
Forms: a. 4 5 orage, 5-8 orag, 7 oragg, 
7-8 oragge ; M Sc, 6 kraig, 6-8 cralge, 7 
oraigge, 6- oraig (kr^). [Chiefly northern : in 
Sc. from 14th c., and may be older. It corre- 
sponds to X)ia,kraag, MDu. crdghe (Kilian kraeghe) 
m. and fern., Gcr. kragen, MHG. krage masc., 
EFris. krage, WFris. kreage, neck, collar; also 
to Icel. kragi, Norw. and Sw. krage. Da, krave 
collar. 

Ihe WGer. type is *krago\ but the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages is notable. The 
general opinion of etymologiiits also is that the Norse and 
Scandinavian words are from Geraian, since they show only 
the secondary sense 'collar*; in that caKe our woid is 
prob. from some Iaiw German source ; no OE. *cra^a is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v.j 
1 . The neck. (Chiefly Se,, but also north. Eng.) 
c 1375 Barrour Troy-bk. 11. 3936 Ha his crage straik ewyne 
ine two. c S470 Henry Wallace ii. 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has nim tayne. 15x3 Douglas Mneis xi. xv. 151 
Hir sowpil crag inclynancf. 1535 Stewart Cnm, Scot, 
(1858) 1 . 7 With cuinlie craig that wes bayth p-eU and fair. 
*579 Spenser Shepk, Cal. Feb. 83 Like wailefull widdowes 
hangen their crags. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass X35 
Atlas. . would . . breaks his cragge. x66i K. W. Coiff. Ckarae , 
Informers (i860) 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag. 1704 R, Kjnoston Hist, Man 41 , 1 will command 
him to be Hansed by the Cnigge. xBaa Scott Quentin D, vi. 
Were 1 to beliang^ myself, no other should tie tippet 
about my craig, 1878 Cumbrld, Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. * He hang a lang crag when t'news com *. 
b. The throat. (So G. kragen.) 
a 1774 Fbbgusson Poems (1789) 2 1 . 93 (Jam ) Couthy chiels 
at e'ening meet Their bizring craigs and mous to weet. 
Mod. Sc. * Pit that ower yer craig * [= swallow that]. ‘ It's 
all aw^ down Craig's Close *, i. e. swallowed, 
o. The craw or crop 01 a fowl. dial, 
a x8a5 Forry Vac. E. Anglia, Crag, the craw. 1883 Al- 
mrnidb, 4 liudder^f. Gloss., Craig or Craigk, the craw, or 
crop of a fowl. 

1 2. A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint. Obs. 
[Cf. Scrag, which appears to be a perversion of 
crag in this sente.] 

Ord. Dk. Clarenco in Househ. Ord. (1790) 05 The 
cragges of veele and moton. 1767 B. Thornton tr. Plautus 
I. 337 How I shall cliop the crags from off the chines. 


8. Comb, orsg-bone (Sc. -bane), the bone of 
the neck, the cervical vertebra; ; orag-oloth (Sc. 
craig-claith), a neck-cloth; orag-and, the neck- 
end of a * neck * of mutton ; now scrag-end. 

c Z470 Henry Wallace 11. 54 His crag bayne was brokyn. 
a 16^ Dicav Closet Open, xst A crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton, sdig in Jjepred. Clan Campbell (z8i6) 
1 14 Item, twenty craig-cloaths and ctavatts for men. 1714 
J. Walker Suff. Clergy 11. 6x/* lliat he did eat the Cragg 
Ends of the Neck olMutton himself, that he might leave 
the Poor the Shou Iders. 1715 Cock-leUrd in Orpheus Ceded,, 
Craig-claitbs and lug-babs. 

fCTSLg, /A 3 Obs. rare’^K [A variant ofSoBAo: 
cf. prec., sense 9 .] A lean scraggy pierson. 

1541 Udali. Erasm. Apopk, xii a, Anaximenes . . had a 
panebe . . fatte and great, .to wbonie Diogenes came, and 
spake in this maner, I pray you geue to vs lene crau^** 
some bcaly ta 

Crag, j/.i local, tram. To dress (land) with crag 
(see Crag y 3 .i 3). 

S771 A Young Farmers Tour E, Eng. 11 . 176 There 
is a strong notion, .that the land can be cragged but once. 

Crag, v.'^ Obs, or dial. intr. (See quoL) 
t64x Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 6oTohawme wheats and 
rye stubble . . to thatch our stackes, and then onr manner is to 
mix haver-etnwe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
drawe out and lappe about the ends of the wipses, to kaepe 
tkem fast 


CBJlWOUJSI. 


CnggWl (kns'gfin). Arekmed, [id, Gael, and 
Ir. crogan pot, disli, pitcher, Olr. crocoH pot, In 
Welsh crechan:^ A rude eaxthen pot or veisel, 
•tidi as those inade for domestic use by the inha- 
bitants of the remote Hebrides. 
s88o A. Mitchell Past in Present s8 With regard to these 
Craggan% there is nothing known In the way of pottery 
more rude, stla Blackw. Mag. Aug. tyi The rude cnupuis 
of Tiree, manEfactur^ by the old women of the islanoTmMl 
employed for domestic purposea 
tirf^gfed (krse'gdd), [£ Crao sb.^ 4 -ID 2.] 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags. 
>57* J- JoUMBatkes o/Bath n. lob. The waiem descend- 
ing out of the cragged rockes. 1647 SntrccK A uglus Rediv. 
iv. iv, (1654)937 liirough a country so cragged, 1699 L. 
WAraa Voy, (1739) 364 Cngged ways and dangerous j/et. 
cipices. 1837 W. Irving Capt, Bonneville II. 1x5 The 
mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sidea 
b. transf. and Jig Kuggd, rough. 
a 1400 Cev, Myst, xli. (Shau. Soc.) 384 As knave wytk 
this craggyd knad bym kylle 1 . 1579 Twyne Pkukke agst. 
Fort. I. cxx. 150 b, A cragged headlong downefall. s6ag 
Camdkn Rem., Our English names miming rough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 EoBsaTS Clavit BtbL 404 He is 
not rough and cragged,^ but smooth and polished. 1697 R. 
Pkirck Bedh Mem, 11. viil 37s Having, .a shaip and crag^d 
Stone in the Right Kidney. 

Cra'gsred, a.'^ Also Sc. oniged. [f. Cbao 
f3.^4-£D^.J Chiefly in parasynthetjp combs.: 
Having a . . . neck, -necked ; as in narrow-craiged, 
t 6 aj Markham CavaL ttt. 14 His necke straight, flrme . . 
and not (aa my Countreymen say) withie-cragg d, which is 
loose and plyant. stbb JRamsay Fables xvu, A narrow 
craiged Pig. 

CraggednasB (kim’g 6 dn 6 s). [f Cragosd 
• f -MEss.J The quality of being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, roughness. 

1598 Florio, Ruuidssua, roughnes. .sharpnes, craggedoea 
s6oi R. JnHNBON Ktn^. 4 Comrnw. (16011 7 By tiie reason 
of the cragged ties and hard passages of tneir country. 1616 
SURFL. & Markh. Country Farms 6 Falling through the 
downe-right places of stones and croggednesse of the Rocks. 
xbm R. Pkirce Bath Mem. 11. viiL 167 [He] voided muchGra- 
vil, and Stones of a considerable bigness and ernggedness. 
Cra*ggily, adv. rare. [f. Cbaqot 4 -lt In 
a craggy manner, ruggedly, 
x^ Florio, Scoscesamente, ruggedly, steepely, craggily. 
Crag^U688 (krse gintiS). [l. as prec. + -RKBh.] 
The eju^ity of being craggy ; niggedness. 

z6xi SricRD /list, Gt, Brit. ix. iv. 96 The Mountainous 
cragginei of the country. s68d Mordkn Geog. Beet, (i68j;) 
95x”ts high Hills .. thought unpleasant objects for their 
cragginess. 1735-6 Cartk Ormomie I, 319 By the hard- 
ness and crai^mess of llie ways, their feet Itad been so 
hurt. 1883 3 /ai^. XXvII. 1 19 About Ben Nevis 

there is barrenness, craggincss, and desolation. 

Craggue : see Crag sb.^ 

Craggy (krse gi), a. Also Sc. oralgle, -y. [f. 
Cbao jAI 4 -Y.] 

1 , Abounding in or characterized by crags; of 
the nature of a crag, ste^ and rugged. 

X447 Bokrnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 108 'luys hyl is craggy 
andeke cavernous. 1555 Edbn Decades 89 Craggy rocket 
full of the denncB of wylde beastes. s6m Warner Alb. 
Eng, XVI. evil. (i6za) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, andcraggie. x6^ Milton P.L, 11. sBo Whose Bark 
. . Or Pinnace ancliors in a craggy Bay. 1769 De Fods Tour 
Gt. Brit. 111 . 154 We. .entered Craven, which is a very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Gilwn Obs. Piet. Beauty, Cum- 
brld. (1788) II. 997 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 1883 Stevenson Treas. fsL 111. xiv. 
(1886) xio One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks. 

2 . transf. Hard and rough or rugged in form. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitis (i8rg) 54 Wcare the hart of 

craggie flint or steele. s66s J Webb Stone./feng (1795) 
140 Three craggy Blocks, xyaz Monro A mat. Bonos (ed. 3) 
xoi The. .craggy Part of each of these Bones. x8oy a 6 S. 
Cooper First uinet Surg. (ed. 51 197 Neither is the swell- 
ing always irregular and craggy. 1890 A. C. Doyle Firm 
o/Girdlestone xxxiii. e6t The craggy, strongly lined face 
of the old merchant. 

8 . Jig Hard to get through or deal with ; rough, 
rugged, diflicult; perilous. Ohs. (exc. as directly 
fig, of prec. senses). 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 38 Smooth thiscraggye 
trauayl. 1630 Lb Grys tr. Velleius Paierc, 64 Hee. .brought 
the Commonwealth into a craggie and redoubtable danger. 
1685 Cotton tr, Momtaigns (1877) I. 76 The quest of it is 
cra^, diflicult, and painful. X896 Embbboh Eng. TraiU, 
LiTyf^. (Bohn) II. X04 Byron Miked something craggy 
to break his mind upon 

b. Of sound : Rough, harsh, ran. 

1774 W. MrrvoBO Harmony of Lang. 153 The whole pas- 
sage has a broken, or rather, to borrow a metaphor from a 
sister art, a craggy form. 1856 Sunday af Home 134/1 
Sounds that are very harsh, craggy, and grating to English 


4 . Comb., aa craggy-faced, -forked, etc, 

Z598 Sylvebter DuBarteu 11. ^/fandy-Crofts 947 One 
d^ he sate. .Upon a steep Rock's craggy-forked crown. 

Wagsiua (krae gzm^n). Also Sc. oraiga-. 
[For crag's man, f. Cbao ^ : cf. landsmam^ One 
accustomed to, or billed in, climbing crags. 

1816 Scott Anita, vU, * I was a bauld cimqpinan,* he lahlf 
'antNi in my life*. 1843 S. C Hall Ireland 111 . 145 The 
eranmen and boatmen of this wild coast, sBya Jbnicinson 
Gutdt Eng. Lakes (1879) 303 A good cragsman may 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot. 

Craioh, Oraie, vmr. of Crbaoh, Ceatb. 

, Oraigr, obs. form of Ceatxb. 
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CniAlOIB. 

Crailf, Gralfltp obi* So. if. CRATi» CiAvr. 

Oraii^, So. mud nortb. ^orm oi Ceao id, l mod 
CBnigie (kip-mi), St, mod Horik, AUo SoMg3r» 
pormigj. [r. £raiif, CBAO^^i-diiiL -XX.} -tCiiAa*. 

1^ RAMaAV Tha^f, Misc, (1733) !• «x A good bl«w boniNl 
on nis head. An owrlay 'bout hiK cngy. Bimm Jsffy 
Air vi, If e’er ye went, or meet wr scenti Mey 1 
neer weet my cnugie. tlije W. Stuhrisoic Gmietktmd 
iMtd Potmg loe irever ewgia there egyeiH’J'he dee> mey 
break my creigy. 

Oraik, obs. Sc. f. Cabback. 

tgit DotiGLAi Mfuis iti, Prol. 39 Nother houk nor craik 
May heir bniik ean. 1533 SrawAirr Crm, ScoiU XI. 6ox Ane 
gmt navin. .Of craik ana coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

Oraik» Grail, ver. of Ceaxx, Crbel. 

Crailod, a. Perhaps for cralUd, crulUd, cnrled. 
J^mUed Is Devonshire dial., and the author was from 
Plymouth. Cf. also Csall v.] 

170) T. N[bvr] City ^ C. PurcA. ao [Balcony Railings) 
r — ! — tfi *“ -emi 

» «r 

(So 

. In Buildti^t Diet, s.v, Balc<my, Chamseus CycL 
>753 cites Neve’s statement, but reads erail’Wdrk. 
which has thence passed into i 4 rrA. PmAI, Sac. Diet, (1855) 
a.v. CreUL\ 

Cralm, oraimar, yar. of Crake, Cbaklb. 

Oraine, obo. yar. of Cbakb, Crabbt. 

tOrainte. Oht. rare~^, [a. F. crainte fear, f. 
pa. pple. of craindre to fear.] Fear. 

c 1477 Caxtqn Jason 103 b, Sorow, craynte and doubte 
darted from his herte. 

So i* Orai’atlvm a. [a. F. craintif^ -ive : see -ivx], 
fearful, timoroua 

SM Caxtqn Entydoi ix. 37 In all affection crayntyue. 

Graion, Crair, obs. ff. Cbaion, Crater. 

Craisa, Graia^ obs. ff. Craze, Ciiazed. 

Craiaay, yar. of Cratsb, a buttercup. 

Crake (hr^k), sh. Also Sc, oroik. [la sense 1, 
app. a. ON. krAka f. crow, krAkr m. raven (Norw. 
kraakiy Sw. krdka^ Da. krcfgie, crow) ; of. also Ger. 
dial, krdkit krackcy brack in same sense: see 
Grimm. Of echoic origin : cf. Croak. In sense a. 
perh. orig. the same word {fom crake ^cqvcl crow), 
but DOW viewed as directly derived from the grating 
cry of the bird, as in sense 3 : cf. the Gr. 
aptit- as name of some croaking fowl.] 

X. A crow or raven, nertk. dial. 

c X3S0 Seuyn Sat. 3893 Fulfild es now the crakes crying. 
a 1340 Hami'Olk Psalter cxlvi. xo Briddes of Icrakis kalland 
him. c 1400 Maundbv. (Roxb.) viti. qx Rtikes and crakes and 
oher fowles. 1483 Cath, Af^l. 80 Crake, carnix. coruus. 
s6y4-ot Rav N. C, Words, Crake, a Crow. 1853 Koeikson 
iv Aitov Gloss. ^ Crake or Cruke, a rook or crow, * Aud crake- 
sticks , an old rook’s nest. 1876 in Mid-Yorksh Gloss. 

2 . A name of birds of the family Rallidm^ esp. the 
Corn-crake (also Bean Crakt\ or I^andrail {Crex 
pratensis ) ; also the Water Crake or Spotted Crake 
{J^orzana maruettd). 

a 1453 Holland llonlate Ixi, The Com Crake, the 
pundar at hand. X79X Burns Elegy CaOt. Henderson 
as.* .T— -1— Tr j d-.. 


shall . .flood the haunts of hem and crake. 1863 SfaringLapL 
353 None of ibe rails or crakes appear to come so far north. 
1B79 R. Adamson Lays Leisure Hours 49, 1 hear, in gloaniin 
grey The crake among the corn. 

8. ITie cry of the corn-crake. 

1876 D. Gorrte Summer 4* Wint. in Orkneys v. ips The 
far-heard craik of the rail. 1879 Jkpperiks in 

S. Co. 2x8 The corncrakes, .utter tlieir loud call of ' Crake, 
cruke, ernk? I* not unlike the turning of a wooden rattle. 

4 . Comb, orake-berry (warM.), the Cbow-berbt 
(Emfetrum nigrum") \ crake -noedle, , the 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb iScandix 
Pecien). 

1674-91 Ray N, C. Words, CraAehorries, crowberries. 
Crako^edle, Shepherd's-needle, or the Seed-Vessels of it. 
1777 J. Ltaumor Flora Scot, II. 6ia Black-berried Heath, 
Crow, or Crake-berriea 1837 Macdougall tr. GraaA's 
Greenland 65 We found here.. a great quantity of black 
crakeberrtet. .nearly as well flavoured as our own. x86i 
Miss Phatt Flower, PI. IV. 337 Black Crow-berry, or 
Crake-berry, .is a small shrubby prostrate plant 

Orako (krrik), v.i Also 5- Sc. oraik. [If 
Croak goes back to an OE. *crdcian (of which 
the recorded critcetian would be dim.), crake may 
be the northern form, as in oak^ ake^ etc. ; cf. LG. 
krAken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, and both it and crake may be of echoic 
origin.] 

1 . intr. To utter a harsh grating cry: said of 
the crow, quail, corn-crake, etc. 

(The first quot. may belong to Crakb vP. Cback v.) 

c 2386 CuAUcaa Merck, T. 606 Tfle alakke akin about kia 
nekke achakith, Whll that be songt so chauntctli he and 
craketh. c 1430 Hbnrvson Mot, Fab. 58 Ala the Quail^ie 
craikand In the come. sMy Pore He& x in Strype Eecl. 
Mem. II. App. J. ^ Some oluster and blowe. And crake (as 
the croweX 1391 Tlorio end Fruitea xox R^en the crowe 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake, a t6o§ 
MoNTOoiiBRia Plfyemg 504 Geiae and gaialings cryea and 
craikes. tCf. Crkak v.I s886 W. W. Powute Year with 
Birds 3a Crooning, craking, and hopping into It again. 

1 2 . To grate harshly ; to creak. Obs, 

1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 73 The craking of a door. 


tOnkt. Obi, eKo. eBoL A vaoiaiit of 
Crack o. (being the direct phonetic lepr. of OE. 
iraiiam\ nsed in the sente *To bot^ brag'. 

It is still in dial ust, e.f. in Suffolk. 

Gr«kol(e, oba. t Craokja 
G rakent seeKmAKRB. 

dial. [f. Craeb »CraxbiAs. 

H: Mamtiii Vpy, Hilda (1749) M Wrens, Stone- 
Chaker, Craker, C^uckow. Ibid, 37 Left the (^raker to cry 
and lisp as he pleased. iltgSwAiNtoN Proa. Nesmeo Birdi 
^IjCom Cnniw. .Cracker, or Craker {HortA ; Sedtp), 
Graker, obs. f. Craokbk, e^. a boaster. 
tCrakow (krse’kau). Obs. gxc, Mist. Fonni: 
4-6 orokowe, 5 orawoow, 7-9 oroo(k;ow«, 
8 oi^ow, orakoe. [f. CrakoWt Krakau^ or Cm- 
coviit in Poland, whence they were introduced to 
England: see Zdbot, Dbjiny Krpji v ZernUk 
Ciskych (History of Costume m Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333.] A boot or shoe with a very long 
point^ toe, worn at the end of the 14 th century. 

c 1367 Rulogium Hist. (1863) III. v, clxxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam Hotulares rostratas in unius digiti longitudine qus 
' crakowea ’ vocantur; potins judicantur unguis, .dsmoimm 
Guam oraamenta hominum. csalBo Aniecrist in Todd 3 
Treat. Wyclif 128 Wth tagged clobes and crakowe pykis. 
( 14. . in Ret. Aut, 1 . 41 wlui her long crakowis. 14. . ir. 
Higdett (Kolia) VIll. App. 467 A man . . was compellede to 
eite the crawcuwa and ledcr of his schoone. 1734 T. 
Gardner Hist. Dunwich 47 A Stone-Coffin, wherein lay the 
Corpse of a Man.. upon his Legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakowe. s86e Fairholt Costume 1x0 But one 
representation of crackowes thus fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they are secured to the girdle. 

Grakow(e : see Cbackowb. 
tCrall, V. Obs. [Allied to crull. Curl: cf. 
Swiss krallen to curl oneself up, become twisted ; 
in Grimm.] irans. To bend, curve, twist, curl. 

t‘S4RO Liber Cocorum (xSfia) 35 penne under ho wynge ho 
skyn h^u cralle. Ibid., Summe cralled, sum s' re^t. 7 a 
Ptowmannes Tale Chaucer’s Wks. 1x561 > X34 (Mfitx.) A 
courser. .With curious hameis quaintly cralliu 

Crall, obs. f. Crawl ; var. Kraal. 

Cram (kr»n), v. Forms : 1 oraxnmian, 4-5 
orom, 4-7 oramm^e, 5 oremmyn, 6 oronune, 6 -7 
orame, 7 crambe, 7-8 cramb, 6- cram. [OE. 
crammian {I’^^krammdjaH)^ deriv. of the siiong 
vb. crimman, cram{m)y Cf umtnen to insert ; cx. 
OHG. krimman^chrimman to press, pinch, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial, krammen to claw, also 
ON. kremja (Jkramtii, kramiH or kramd) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch {}~-*kram{m)fan), Sw. krama to 
squeeze, press, strain. The primary meaning was 
' to press, squeeze’: cf. also Cramp. The ifilh c. 
variant cremm~yn appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages; cf. the following*. 

s866 Edmondston Shetland Gloss., Cram, to scratch 
severely with the finger-naila ^ s886 .S'. W. Line, Gloss., 
Cram^ to crumple, tumble, disarrange, ' Look how my 
dress is crammed ’.1 

1 . irans. To fill (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conveniently holds, by force or com- 
pression ; less strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite full or overfull, ‘ pack Const, with. 

C 1000 yEi.FRic Gram. (Z.) xoo Fart.i0^ ic crammige oS 5 c 
fylle. rz386 Chaucer Parti. Prol. ao Mv longe cristal 
stoones l-crammed ful of cloutes and of botmes. ^1440 
Promp. Parv. loi Cremmyn, or exofivo, /atcino, repleo. 
i|(8r OTAMVUURSI' jEusis 11. (Arb.) 54 Thee gats ar cramd 
with an armye. 1633 Pagitt Ckristianogr. 2^ Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own CoiterB. x66a 
Pepv.s Diary 31 Dec., The room where the ball was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. xSis Examiner 14 Sept. 592/1 
Every avenue leading to the fair was crammed. 1889 
Boy's Own Papitr 17 Aug. 730/a 'Fhe boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment, 
b. inlr. with passive sense, rare, 
a X763 T. Byrom Poems (1773) 1 . i< The Coach was full 
as it could cram. 

2 . esp. To feed with excess of food {spec, poultry, 
etc., to fatten them for the table) ; to overi'era, stuff, 
fill to satiety. 

t X3S5 Pol. Songs (Camden) R38 The knave crommeth h 
crop. 1393 Langl. P. pi. C. I. 42 Tyl hure bagge and 
hurc bely were bretful ycrammyd. 1577 B. Googe Herrs- 
back’s Hstsb. iv. (1586) 169 [Pigeons] must be crammed in 
such sort as you entmroe Capons. 1630 Bkaii-hwait Eng. 
Gonllem, <164x1 86 Wee were not created ouely to cramine 
our selves. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. A Min. Introd., 
Those that feed themselves abroad .. are of better nourish- 
ment, than such as are crain’d in a coop. 17516 C Lucar 
Ess. Waters III. Z44 The infant .. stunfed and crammed 
with paps and puddings. 18^ Scott Jrnl vj June, 'Die 
little garden where 1 was crammed with gooseberries. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Ecen, 11 . 75 In the Society 
Islands, dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh. 

b. intr, (for rejl.) To cat greedily or to excess, 
to stuff oneself; to * stuff'. 

1609 Rowlands Knave ff Clnbbcs as And so againe 
Grammes in. As if a fortnight he had fasting bin. 1634 
H BYWOOD Witches 0/ Lane. iv. Wka 1874 IV. 219 Such 
a bevy of beldames, .cramming like so many CormoTants. 
^34 M ILTON Cemus 770. Wolcott (P. Pindar) 

Loudadw. Wks. I. rt; Madam Schwellenberg, inclined to 
cram, Was wond'roos busy o er a plate of ham. 

3 . fig- {trans^ To fill quite full, overfill (with 
facts, raowledge, etc.). 


ho^nordioka the codoii^whifilt il whaa 

it is u> mach emmST^t Sham. j; l tt. ffi 
Cram’s with prayssL and malw^i As Hat aa MotUnga. 1994 
Foots Cooeaert l Wks. 1799 11 . 157 Ha new crama con- 
gregMioiis, gives tiMB mora than they can car^ 
saaTScorr Talw Grand/, Ser. L xsxiU (i 84 A> A bw 
of foiirteait..wiih as mocn Itarniaf as. two amllwt 
masters could cram him with. i87t NAaasva Pred, 4 Core 
35 Books examined with uaalasa atatmnatitA 

4 . To thrusti foroei stnffi crowd (anTthhag) Ode 
a nceptade or ipsce, etc. which it ovmlli, dmm 
any one's throat, etc. 

a 1400-30 AUxemdor 4455 mako }a vsiaala-.to |Mta 
foule cones, To worn in joure Gariouna stag Bacon 
PlamtesiMUS <Arh) 533 Cramase not in People, ^ Mding 
too fast, (^pauy aner Company. 1690 liXCKa ToUt^im 
I. Wks. 1727 IL 043 Cram a Medicine down a ikk Mana 
Throat. 1707 7 . Stevens tr, QtunaddsCem, Who, (ky^) 34 ^ 
Donot..cramn your Hands into your Pockd;. s84aS-X>^ysa 
Handy Andy 1, Andy was obliged to cram hIs tace into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1863 TROLt 4 >ra Beltm Eoi, aiv. 
x66 He was. .cramming hit shifM inle his portmanteatt. 

fig. 

1318 T iNDALt Ohed, CAr. Man 97 b, I'hough he never 
croinsne hvs synne in to the prestes eafe. 1610 SHAaa. 
Temp. II. 1. xo6 You cram these words into mine earaSi 
against I'lie siomacke of my sense, 1668 Ld. Chawosth 
ill lath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 11 , 1 would advise 
you to eate your words, .elae. .lie crame them downe your 
tUroate with my sworda xyss Hearhb Collect. tOxf- HlaL 
Soc.) 111 . 200 To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm'd 
down their Throats. X73X Paltock P. Wilkins (18^) I. X4, 
I had but little heart to my nounsand pronouns, whicli xmW 
began to be crammed upon me. 1863 Holland Loti, 
Joneses xix. 975 [To] cram a lie down toe puMIc throsL 
1879 Gsbrn Read. Eng. Hist, PreC, To cram as many Cacti 
as possible into their nagea 

o. intr. (for rM.) To pren, crowd, rare, 
e tffaSo^tlandi (fiery 69 A crowd then crams into the Klik. 
6. slang. To make (a mrson) 'swallow*, i.e. 
believe, folse or exaggerated statementa Cf. colloq./8 
stuff {a person) up ; and see Cram sb, 3, Cbammrr 3. 

1794 (fentl. Mew, 1085 (Farmer^, 1 lately came over him 
for a good round sum. .Luckily^ 1 crammed him so well 
that. etc. tBaa Scott Nigel xviii, Ridiculous talcs, .with 
..which ..Richie Moniplies had been crammed. 1813 — 
Jrnl. (1890) 1 . 13 He crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duel^ etc., which never cxiated. 1844 Thackxsay Wand, 
Fat i'ontrib. li, Poor Caledonian youth I 1 have been cram- 
ming him with the most dreadful lies 


0 . colloq. To prepare (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special purpose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary object aimed at. 

Orig. University slang ; always depreciative or hostile. 

[174X Watts Jmprov, Mind 1. iv. | 10 As a man may be 
eating all day, and for want of digestion is never nourished; 
so these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
iniellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by proper reflections.} 1803 
Fonblanqub in Westm. Ret>. IV. 394 An uninstnicted man, 
when crammed for an occasion. 18x7 Whateley Logic 
(1837) p. xxvi. By learning questions and answers by rote, 
—in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xi. (X889) 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. xB<^ Knight Pouages 
H'rkg. Life II. ix. 179 Cramming Ministers and Members 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 1879 Daily News ly 
Sept. 3/5 Their bojw hod not been crammed, but Imd dili- 
gently studied their subjects 

b. To * gel up ’ (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any legard to its permanent retention or 
educative influence. 

1853 Lytton Afy Novel vii. xxi. Randal had apent the 
afternoon in cramming the subject from ag^ricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. &868 M. Pattison Academ, 
Org. V. 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum 
ofTorgetablc matter. 1873 Helps v 4 ffrm. 4 Mast, vi. 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

O. ahsol . or intr . 


tBxo E. Tatham New AdsN. Free Menders Ccnvoc, 
Oxforti 21 The business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Kxamin.Ttion. 2875 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Friends 
150 ‘Wlmt are you cramming at?’ said he. 1881 £. J. 
Worboise Sissie xv. She can cram for an examination. 

7 . trails. To urge on forcibly (a horsed slang, 

c 1830 C. WiCKSTEO Cheshire Huntxy. In Eg.-Warburton 
Hunt. Song* [1883) 227 Who’s cramming bis mare up yon 
steep rotten bank? 1840 E. £. Napier Scenes 4 Stvrts 
For. Lands 1 . i. 15 (Siting to the bouom of the nullah as 
best I might. 1 crammed my steed up the opposite sides. 
183a K. S. Surtees sponge’s Sp, Tour ixy'iu. 379 Taking his 
hor»e back a few paces, [he], .crammed him manfully at the 
palings, and got over. 

8 . inlr. To thrust oneself in, intrude, dial. 

i88s Leicester G/oos.f Cram, to intrude. *My Papa 
doesn't like me to cram tn that way’. 

Oram (krsem), sb. [f. prec. verb.] 

1 . A mass of dough or paste nsed for cramming 
fowls, etc. ; any £0^ nsea to fatten, dial, 

16x4 MaaeRAM Cheep Hush, (1693) 141 To cram a Capon 
. . take Barley-meale . . and . . make it into a^ good stiffe 
dough ; then make it into long crams, ^gest in the midst, 
and small at both endes, and. .jnve the (^pon a full anrge- 
fiill. 1747 Gentl, Mag. JaiL 18 Mix up two quarti of flour, 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepber, [etc.].. to the consistence 
of Crams. (730 W. Elus Mod. Hsubandmem 111 . i. 99 
Receipt for mincing crams [for calves]. 

2 . A crammed or densely crowded condition 
or party ; a dense crowd, emsb, * squeeze colloq. 
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ttjt DicKRirs L^ii. S Aug.. It wm a prodigioiu cram, 
and we turned away no end or people. iMi Ethel Coxoh 
Basil Pi. I. 77 A cram like the Kiudi' can't be pleaaanL 
8. f/anf A lie. (Cf. Cbam v. g.) 

184a II. 91/9 (Farmer) It soundeth aomewhat like 

a cram. 18W B. Goolo Cr/. Rsyat 1 . avi. 944 Master. . 
believcH all the crama we tell. 

4. Tiie action of cramminfr information for a 
temporary occasion ( see Crah v. 6 ) ; the informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily acquired. 

1853 ‘ C. Rede [ PerJaHi Gresn ti. ^ Going into the school 
cUd in hit examination coat, and padded over with a host of 
crams [cf. Cram-/^a/er{x\ next). M ill Liberty ii. 81 1'he 

. temptation of contenting himaelf with cram, i860 Sat. 
Rev. l3C. 308'! He has not only crammed, but he has tho> 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram. i86s Hughes 
Tom Brown at Ox/ xL 11889) 94 If capacity for taking in 
cram would do it, he would be all right. 1874 Blackie Sei/^ 
cult, vf Cram is a mere mechanical operation, of which a 
reasoning animal should be ashamed. 

b. •"Crammers. 

1861 Dutton Cook P. Fosters Dau. ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone. 

6. Weaving. ‘ A warp having more than two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
rcf'd * (Webster 1864). 

Cram- : the vb. or sb. in combination. 

1. [cf. Cramv. 3,rA I.] oram-oake,t (a) ? fried 
cake, pancake; Cram sb. z {dial.) ; t 
mald, ?a woman who crams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman; f oram-paste, ? cram-cake. 

WvcLiv Ex. xxix. 9 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
therf paast lodun in watir, liawmed, ether fried, with 
oile]. CIA50 Alpkita (Aiiecd. Oxon.) 137 Placente sunt 
panes lacu axim:t per quoddam anidcium angl. Cram- 
pastes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 80/1 Crum kake, colUrida^ la- 
ganum. s6u APhorf^ MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
p. xxxi, To the Cram maide. 1634 Ibid, xiii, 4 Woodden 
pi itters for the cramaid. 1888 SkejffUld Gloss. Addit.. 
Cram cake, a cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2. [cf. Cram v. 6, sb. 4.] oram-book, a book used 
for * cramming' a subject ; cram-boy {nonce-wd.), 
a boy who has been * crammed ' for an examina- 
tion ; oram-ooaoh, a tutor v. ho * crams * pupils 
for an examination ; oram-man {nonce-wa.\ cf. 
cram-boy above ; oram-paper, a paper of items 
to be * crammed ' for an examination. (All 
colloq ) 

i8s8, .9a/. Rev. 14 Aug. 150 Cramming^ crammers, and 
cram*books, are the . . fruits of this examinaiion system . 
A cram-man in worthless enough. . But a cram*boy is simply 
m.ide less healthy and more conceited. 1883 B. R. Lan- 
KB8TEE Advancemt. Science (1890) 1x6 The dnidgery of., 
popular lecturing and cram-book writing. 1885 M. Pat- 
TisoN Mem 999 I'he successful cram-i'oach. 1888 Daily 
News 39 June 5/x Partially to abolish the cram-creating 
system of payment by restilts. 

Cramala, var. cram-tnaid : see CiiAM- 
Cramasie, -aye: see Cbamoist. 

Oramb(e, obs. form of Cram. 
tOrambe (krse mbi). Obs. Also 7 oramb. 
[a. L. a ambit r. Gr. a kind of cabbage.] 

1. Cabbage ; only and usually in reference 
to the Latin phrase cramhe repeltla cabbage re- 
peated, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Juvenal (vn. 154 Occidit miseros crambe repetita 
magtstros) to any distastelul repetition. So in 
med L. crambe bis cocta^ bis posita, cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1565 Calphill Amsw. J'teat. Crosse (1846) 320 (D.\ I 
marvel thut you, so fine a feeder, will fall to your crambe. 
1600 Abp. Abbot /ijr/. Jonah 301 This never comet h, but 
for want of other matter, being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 
1660 C^KMCiiLH Antisacrilegus 17 That Boanerns hath so 
oft. .killed the world with the poysoiious crambof his Para- 
doxes. 1711 G. Cary Pkys. Phylactic 399 It is nauseous 
to the strongest .Stomach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
so often drest up. 01713 Eli.wood ^.4^(1765) 989 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe. 

2. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. 

161s W. ScLATER A>y 1x699) MO That Crambe, Each. 9. xx, 
etc. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. vii. § 18. 397 You ob- 
trude upon us this Crambe no fewer then seven times. X64X 
Milton Animstdv. ii, Can we not understand an order, .of 

f raying, reading, expounding, and administring, unlc.ss our 
*rayers be still the same Crambe of words? 1791 Bailpy, 
Crambe^ a Repetition of Words, or saying the same Thing 
over again. xygy J. Bykom Poems. Rem. Pamphlet 36 
Forbid the Gallic Namby Piunby Here to repeat its crasy 
crambe. 

3 . »Cramdo t b, 3. 

1616 B. J0N80N Devil an Ass v. v, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule. P. Crambe, another of the Dmells games 1 
16^0 — New Inn 1. iii. Where every louial Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, mine tiost, to crambe 1 glue vs drinke ; A nd 
doe not sUnke. out skinke. or else you si sake. >706 Phi llips 
(ed. Kersey, Crasnbe or Crambo^ a Term us'd among 
School-boys, when in Rhiming, he is to forfeit, who repots 
a word that was said before. s8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past, 
IV. iv. 353. 

4. alt rib. and Comb. 

s6|^ Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 79 Nauseating crambe 
verities, and questions over-queried t68x Hickeringill 
V'^ind. Naked Truth 11. 91 A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. 
Hence tGroube v , to play crambo. 
x6m R. JoN.eoN Tale Tub iv. i, Chani;e my name of Milei 
To Guile's, Wile’s, Pile's. Bile’s, or the foulest name You 
can device, to crambe with fur ak. 


Crambld (knrmb'l), V. Obs. exe. dial. Alio 
6 orambll, 9 dial, orsminal, -lo. |[ Actual origin 
obacure : in lonn app. a freq. and dim. from item 
cramb- : lee CuAM. Analogous forms, but none 
of them exactly corresponding in form and sense, 
are Ger. krammeln to grope or clntch about, to 
finger; Ger. and E.Fris. krtmmeln to ctawl, krah*' 
beln to crawl, move with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingen, 
clamber, scramble up. Cf. also Sorambli.] 

1 1. intr. To creep about with many turns and 
twists : said of roots, stems, etc. Obs. 

1370 Levins Manip. 196/49 To crambil, rsptifart. >897 
Gbkardb Herbal 1. xvL 19 [It] hath many crooked and 
crambiing rootes of a woody subitance, very like unto the 
right Cyperus. Ibid. 1. xvifi. 24 Also the root crambleth. . 
hither and thither. Ibid. 11. cxlix. 431 Armes or brauaches 
crambiing or leaning toward the grounde. 

2. Of persons or animals : To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, decrepitly, stiffly, or feebly. (Still 
used in north. Eng. dialects down to Cheshire and 
Lincolnshire.) 

16x7 Markham Caval. ly. zi The gathering of the foalet 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both 
crookedly and ill-fauouredly. ^ 16^ 8 ir T. Herbert Trav, 
(16381 ia> Up which defatigating Tull we crambled with no 
small difticiilty. xSss., Robinson U'httby Gloss,. Cram- 
mrl or Cramble. to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 1869 A onsdatc Gloss,. Cramble. to hobble or creep. 
Crammle. to crawl on the hands and knees. x9fnHolder- 
ness Gloss.. Crammle. to walk feebly or lamely : ‘ roor awd 
man, he can hardly crammle xSyy N. W. Line, Gloss.. 
Cramble. to move as though the joints were stiffl 1884 
Cheshire Gloss.. Cramble. to hobble. KMacclesfield.) 

8. trans. (.Sec quot.) Cf. Cram, Champ. 

1883 Hudder^/Seld Gloss.. Crammle. to twitch, or squeeze 
into a small compass. Thus a shoe vs urammled down at 
the heel. 

Cra'lllble« sb. north, dial. [Allied to prec. vb.] 
Houghs or branches of crooked and angular growth ; 
used for rustic work or firewood. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. (1706) II. 989 'Cramblet'— 
firewood boughs, loz. to X9f. a load. 1855 Bobinson Whitby 
Gloss I Crambles. the large knotted boughs of trees. x8^ 
W. WHiTB. Month in Yorksh, xi. xia A crammle gate is a 
rustic gate with zij^zaggy rails. 

Gra'inblyp o, non is. dial. [f. Cu amble v. + -t.] 

x^6 Mid-Vorksk. Gloss.. Cram'elly.va a cramped state. 
xSyS Cumbrld. Gloss,. Crammelly. tottery, un^stcady. 1884 
Cneshire Gloss.. Crambty.Xsmic. x886.9. W. Linc. Gloss.. 
Crambly. crambiing. shaky, tottering, decrepit. 

Cranibo (kne mb^). [app. a j)opular variation 
of Ckamrk : cf. senses i b and 4 J 

1. A game in which one player gives a w'ord or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 
a lime. 

1660 Pepvs Diary 90 May, From thence to the Hague 
again playing at Crambo in the waggon, xyix Addison 
Sped. No. 6j f 6 A Cluster of Men aud Women .. di- 
verting themselves at a Game of Crambo. 171a Steele 
Ibid, No. 504 p I I'hose who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Verses. xyai Bailey, Crambo, a Play in Khiming, in 
which he that repeats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. 1837 IHackw. Mag. XLl. 989 A sort of 
Hellenic craniTO — Hesiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another. 

b. Vumb t.ratmo : a game in which one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 
till they find it. (Sometimes transf — dumb show.) 

x8a6 Phabd Poems (1864) I. 993 One finds my pretty 
chambermaid, And courts her in dumb crambo a x8m 
Ibid. I. 66 And showed suspicions in dumb crambo. 1M4 
Edna Lyai.l We Two xxxiii, Brush your hair with your 
hands I This is someibiiig between Dumb Crambo and 
Mulberry Bush I 

2. transf. Rime, riming ; said in contempt. 

s6p7 Prior Sat. mod. Transl. 93 Wks. (x899) 1 1. 369 Rymer 
to Crambo privelege does claim Not from the poet's genius, 
but his name. 1^ Brit. Apollo No. 6. 9/9 For Faith the 
freedom of Dear Cuz, Pop'd out as Crambo pat to Buzz. 
17SO Swift To Stella. His similics in order set, And ev'ry 
crambo he cou’d get, i8a8 Carlyle Mtsc. (1857) I. 149 
A page or two of such crambo. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic Ixxxiv, Every scribbler he permits embalm His 
crambo in the Journal’s comer 1 

1 3. A fashion in dt inking. Obs, (Cf. Crambe 3, 
quot. 1630.) 

1606 Dbkker 5*^. Sinnes i. (Arb.) X9 And were drunke 
according to all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as Vpsy- 
Freeze. Crambo. Parmizant. &c. xfiiy T. You no Png'- 
land's Bane (Brand), He is a Man of no Fashion that cannot 
Arlvkc Sttpernacnlum. carouse the Hunters Hoop. quafiPe 
Upsey/resse Crosse, bowse in Permoysaunt. in Psmlsco. in 
Crambo. 

1 4. * Crambe, repetition. Also at/rib. Obs. 

csSjo Marvril Hist. Poem 87 And with dull crambo 

feed the silly sheep. Z7D5 W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. 
Cot. Ch. I. 154 Stufi^g every half page.. with his crambo 
Storys. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as crambo-rime, -song; 
orambo-ollnk, -Jlnglo sense a. 

1768 Lloyd Odes. Oblivion ii. 9 Sacred to thee the crambo 
rhyme. 1785 Burns Ep. to Lapreuh viiL Amaist as soon 
as I could spell, 1 to the crambo-jingle fell. 1786 — On 
Scotch Bard i, A' ye wha live by cramoo-clink.^ 1789 Mad. 
D'Arbi.av Diary to Feb., A crambo song, on his own name. 
1876 Clbbk in D. Macleod's N. Macteod 1. iii. 33 He 
would improvise crambo rhymesi. 1 


Ovum (krFm)|ii^.i Se. Fonns: fi-erame; alto 
6 orayia, aratma, 8 oranae, 9 oralm, oraam, 
krainiy krama. [Adt^ted in 15th c. Sc. from 
MDn. (Flem.), or MLG, krdme, kraeme. Mm. 
kraem. in mod.Du. Mam. LG. kraam. Mm, 
tent, l^oth, stall, stock of wares. A word common 
to continental WGer. : c£ OFris., EFris. krdm 
(WFris. kream. Vlaxkg.Mm ) ; OHG. cham, cram 
masc., M HG. Mm m., Mme f.,Ger. krdm m. dial., 
krame m.,f. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be * tent-covering, awning*. In the 
transferred sense ^ wares, merchandise, toys * the 
word went with German traders to the north 
(Icel., Norw., Sw., Da. kram n,), and into Slavonic 
and Lithuanian (Pol. kram, ^h. krdm, Illyr. 
krama, Liih. kr6mas\ and prob. entered Scotland 
in a similar wajr. There is no trace of it in 
Gothic, or in OE] 

1. A booth or stall where goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In common use in Sc.) 

1477 Jar. Ill Charter in W. Maitland Hist, Edin. 1. i. 
(1753) 8 1'he Cramys of Chapmen. s«i Edin. Council 
Kegul. in R. Chambers TreuUt. (1846) 307 Ony maner 
of burdis or cramis to sell siklyke stuff. z6^ Acts 0/ Sede- 
runt 99 Feb. (Jam. ', If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shop or crame. 1994 Stalest. Acc. Scot. 907 {Lss- 
suden. Roxb. ) i Jam.) Booths, (or as they are iiere called, 
craims) containing hardware and h«iberdAshery goods, ate 
erected . . at the fare. 1808 J. Mavne Siller Gun iv. X37 
Kraims, tents, and stands were swept away. 1881 Mac- 
grrcor Hist, Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames’ 
might stand opposite their own doors. x88a Harrison Oure 
Tonnes Colledge ii. 41 The ‘ Old Kirk ' is barnacled round 
with ‘krames’. 

1 2. A pack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale; a pedlar's stock of wares. Obs. 

1560 Aberdeen Reg. V. 94 (Jam.) To help him to ane 
craym, that he may trawell to win hie lifing in the cuntray. 
IS97 Skene De Yerb. Sign. e.v. Pede pulverosus^ Ane 
pedder, is called an marchand, or creamer, quha beans ane 
pack or creame vpon his back, a 1706 Mare 0/ Collmgton 
in J. Watson Collect. Sc. Poems (1706) 1. 40 Oft have 1 
turst your hether crame. 

3. Comb., as cramc-folk; orame-ware [Ger. 
kramit/aare]t goods sold in a crame. 

X701 J. Brand Descr. Zetland 131 (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell . . several sorts of creme ware, as 
linen, muslin, etc. 

tCvftinOp sb!^ north, dial. Obs. [cf. Du. kram 
cramp, cramp-iron, hook.] 
i6ia-s Yesiry Bks. (Surtees; 165 Pd. for iron crames for 
the Church coffins. 

t CvaniOi V. nonh. dial. Obs [cf. Du. and dial. 
Ger. krammen to tauten with cramps, f. Du. kram 
cramp, hook, fastening ] trans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or bold-lasts. 

16x4 Yesiry Bks. fSurteei) 163 for craminge our church 
leades with iron, viij d. 1667 Ibid. 993 For cramciiig the 
shovel 1, 9 d. 

Cramer (kr^i’moi). Sc. ^ Obs. Also oreznarCe, 
creamer, orammer.oralmer, kramer. [In 1 ^tli c. 
Sc., a. MLG. krSmer. kramer, kr&mer, or MDu. 
(Plem.) kramer, kraemcr, in LG. krimer, krdmer, 
mod.Du. kramer, petty trader, retailer, pedlar, 
hawker, prop, keeper of a Cramb; OHG. 
chr&mari, krdmart, MHG. krdmsere, krdmer, 
kramer, kremer. mod.G. krdmer {kramer) ; like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other iangs. : Icel. kramari, Sw. krdmare. Da. 
krdmmer, Pol kramarz, etc.] 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth ; also a 
pedlar or hawker. 

X49X in Ld, Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 184 Graytht boycht ^ 
the King fra a cremar at the Kirk dure. 1904 Ibid, in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. x9o To ane cretnare for ane 
Psalter. 1513-75 Dium. Occurrents (X833) 300 James 
Dalzell McrchanU, and Alexander Fousie cramer. 1641 Sir 
T. Rob in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) IV. 458 The pedling French 
trade must be met with, by diligent Bearch, at the landing 
of these creamers, a 1651 Calderwood Hist. A7rA (1849 ' 1 1 L 
336 Diverse books set forth by leauits. .inbrouaht in this 
countrie by Poles, crammers, ana others. 17x8 T. Sfottis- 
wooDB Forms nf Process. Perquisites, .from the Icramers b 
the outer hall. X791 Sratist. Acc. 11. 508 {Fo^ars.) Qua) 
9 creamers, persons who go through the parish.. and buy 
butter, hens, eggs, etc., mostly for the Dundee market. 

Cramerlo {acid ) : see KRAMunFiio. 

Cramery. Sc. 7Cbs, Also oremary* [cf. 
MLG. krimer it, erdmerie, G. kriimerei, kramerei, 
Du. kramerit (Kilian kraemerye * merx ') the trade 
or merchandise of a Cbameb.J * Merchandise, 8ach 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar* (Jam.). 

x5. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.X Small cremary. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 111. 337 Of|iluer werk,Ritd goldin cremary, Of 
silk and sabill, and of tapestrie. 15^ Lvndbsay Satyrs 4 wx 
Gif with my merchandise [Bannatyne MS, cramery] 30 list 
to mdl Heir I haue Folie-Hattis to sell. 

Crui-ftlll (krae-mifn*!), a. [f. Cram v. or a. 
+ Full.] As full as cramming will effect ; very 
fall, over- full. 

1^ W. E. Forster Diary in T. W. Reid Li/e (18B8) I. 
ill 09 Cram full, and very interesting meeting. iBto Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Fabrics, cramful of patents. 1887 Spectator 
x Oct. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jews is cram-full of 
similar superstitioos. 
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OrMOMbto (knrm&b’l\ a, [f« Ceav 

p. + -ablb ] Capable of beitig ^eranuned* (tea 
Cbav p. 6 b). 

i8fo J. M. WiLaoN In En.mLU. £diiMiitmw<Mog 9 
and Gieiniitiy arc frightailly cramnablc* ilpi Smt, Rtv. cB 
Mar. ag^Yomryadcrgradnatc scents a craianiableiuliject 

Orramaay, •any t tee Cbamomt. 
Cvunaiad kreemd), a, [£ CftAX p.] 

1 . Stuffed full bevond the natural capacity ; s/tf. 
fattened for the table. 

1507 Gascoionb Flowtra Wks. 73 The crammed fowle 

comes quickly to his death. k 0 so BuLwaa Anikr$^omtU 
xxii. 941 As fat as cram’d Capona syia CmAi. 

P. Drakt X. xvi. i6x A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. 1808 T. Barusw Columb* vu. 595 No crmmm'd 
cartouch their belted back attizea 

2 . colloq. Of a lesion, etc. : * Got up * hastily for 
the occasion. Of a student : Prepared for an ex- 
amination by ^ cramming 

1837 Bbaconbfiklo Carr. to. Sister sx Nov., Tr—- made a 
crammed speech like a schoolboy. 1890 Dmify Minus 14 
Aug. 4 8 The crammer has given his pupils *tips* out of 
Goethe [etc.] which the crammed reproduce more or leu 
inaccurately and unintelligently. 

Hence Ora'muadBam, state of being crammed. 

s8oa W. Tavlos in Robberds Mem, I. 410 There is not 
that crammedness of population. 

Cranunee (kraemri. nonce^wd, [f. Cbam p, 
6 f -XR.] One who is < crammed ’ (for an examina- 
tion. etc.) ; the pupil of a ' crammer *. 

>883 Sat. Rest, aa Dec. 79X An ingentoua crammee — if we 
may be allowed the convenient coinage— will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. i8j^ Scots Oh^ 
server 95 Jan. Young Brown (one of the crammees). 

i* Ora'minel. Obs. [? connected with Cbuiib, 
in M£. also cromme.’\ f A small crumb, a grain. 

>3^ Ayenb. 953 pe bysye oper he malnncoUen. .byeh ylich 
han pet zekh crammefes ine he rutsoles. 

Orommel : see Cbaublb. 

Crasnnier (krse mu), [f. Cbam p. 4- -be 1 .] 

1 . One who crams or fattens poultry, etc, b. An 
apparatus used in cramming poultry. 

1655 Moupkt & Bbnnbt HeeUtKs Improvem. (X74B) ixa 
The best fattening of all Fowl, is, First, to feed them with 
good Meat. .Secondly, To give it them not continually, as 
Crammers do. 1887 N, Y. Weekly Witrtest Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming mi^hine..At the end of the crammer., is 
a funnel-shaped opening. 

2 . co/loq. One who * crams * pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc.; more rarely, a student who * crams' 
a subject. (Cf. Cram p. 6.) 

18x3 Mar. Eogbworth Patron, I. iil. 49 Put him into 
the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. 1888 F. Habrison in i^A Cent. Nov. 645 There* 
»on grew up another class of specialists-^he Crammers. 
Their business in, not to teach, nor to test teaching ; but 
to enable students to pass the tests. 

3 . slang. A lie. (Cf. Cbam p, 5, sb. 3.) 

i8Sb Sala Seven Sons I. xi. 987 Every other word he 
says is a crammer. 1890 Boldrrwood Robbery under A rms 
ic^ Thai's why she made me tell all those crammers. 

Crammer, var. Cuamab, .Sir., pedlar, etc. 

Crammesy : see Cbamoist. 

Cramming (krae-mig), vbl. sh. [f. Cbam p. 4 - 
-INO 1 .] The action of the verb Cbam. 

1 . Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

1508 Florio, Sagginaiione^ a pampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 5^8 
The best food . . for the cramming of all sorts of poultne. 
17x6 Lboni AlberiCs Archil. 1 . 44b, The filling up or 
cramming of the middle of the Wall. 1768-74 Tuckbr Lt. 
Nat. (1859) II. 6x8 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 


2 . colloq. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a subject hastily and for an occasion. 

i8as Southey Lett. (1856) III. 947 It will be better not 
for him to stand out for College next ^ar, because it will 
require cramming, i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 308/1 Without a 
sort of prelimina^ cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an attorney's office. x866 Carlyle Inaug. 
Address 179 There is also a process called ammming, in 
some Universities — that is, getting u^ such points of things 
as the examiner is likely to put questions about. 

attrib. 1830 Southby Lett. (1856) XV. 178 A paralytic 
stroke (probably caused by the cramming system). s886 W. 
Graham Soc. Problem 165 There are more laxge schools 
and cramming institutions. 

Cbra'mnilllg, ///. a. [f.a9prec.4'-ivo2.] That 
crami. 

1856 Emrxbon Eng. Tredtet Univ. MHcs. (Bohn) II. 93 A 
cramming tutor. 

Ora*mml8t« nonce-wd. [see -ibt.] One who 
* crams * a subject for examination. 

x86a Lit. Chstrekman VIII. xoy/x Any thorough student 
. . [rontrasted with] the slovenly crammist. 

Crammle : see Cramblb. 

Crammosia t see Cbamoibt. 

Grammy (kne*mi), a. nonce-wd. [f. Cbam v. 
or jA 4* -T : cf. stujfy^ Characterized by cramming 
or crowding ; afforaing insufficient space. 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Oiktr Girte x. (1876) x6o Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big^avenues. 

tCramooka, Obs. Corruption of Cammook, 
crooked stick. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Modem vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
■traygbt to make. 


Ovaaiolliy, ovaaiMy (kra*malzi, ^si), m and 
0ft. orvA, (IneaHieruiecmdflyiSk.) Fomsi Beta* 
maaya, -ygy, oramyaBa, oriixiinM(8)y, 6 
omin(m)e8ir, ooaia, -aiye, y arambaaaia, oram- 
oisjr, (arrA. 8 oramaala, 9 ^aBya, -olB7,-ia, *ay). 
[a. mly It. ergmesi and OF. enmeisi, later 
at0i>fMSp, carmisi, Pg. camuMtm; the original 
type it teen in It. ckormssi, ehirmiiU^ a. Arab. 

qirmatl of or belonging to the qirmt\ 
Kbrkbs or Albsbmes, the Scarlet drain Insect : 
see Cbxmsov. Since the 16th e. there hat been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modem 
French cramoisi, which has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 


A. Crimson. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. lY (1830) 153 Ciymysy velvet. 
I49lt Haliburtode Ledger in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Agee 944, 
3 ells cramysse satya. oiSSt Lvndbsav Trag. Prof, 
as In Kayment reid . . Off velTot and of Saityng Cram- 
mosie. c s6oo Ckrietening Ckas. / in Nichols Progr. Q. 
EHm, III. ^97 Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. t6ia /nv. 
Furniture in A. M«Kay HieU Kilmomock 308 Stampit 
crambasiiie vorset courteinia 1843 Carlylb Poet 4 Pr, 
(1858) X05 A blustering fimre. .in. .cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain textuie. s 0 ss mks. Gaskrll North 4 S. iii. He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sb. Crimson cloth ; bCbimbon sb. 2. 


14x3 Jab. I Kingis Q. cix, Als like je bene, as day is to 
the nyght ; Or lek-cloth is vnto fyne oremesye. 1488 /nv. 
yeweis in Tytler Nist. Scot. (18641 II. 39a A belt of cram- 
masw hemesait with gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
b 89 Couerit weill with crammasy rycht fyne 1784 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Mite, <1733) 1 . 89 Sae put on your pcarlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 924 
1 thought to see my daughter ride, In golden gear and 
cramasye. xBax Joanna Baillib Metr. Leg.^ Ld. John xii. 
With a vest of cramoitie meet. 


CramoyBen, -in, obs. ff. Cbimbon. 

Cramp (kremp), ift.l Forms: 4-7 orampe, 
(4-5 orompe, oraumpe, 5 oramppe, oroampe), 
5- cramp. [ME. cra{u)mpey a. OF. crampe (13th c, 
in Littrft), a. OLG. *krampe . cf. MLG. and MDu. 
krampgt LG. krampe^ Du. kramp f., beside OS. 
cramp, OHG. chrampfy G. kratnpf m., according 
to Kluge, a subst. use of cramp, OHG. chramp/EdJ. 
compressed, bent in : see note at end of this article.] 

An involuntary, violent and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. 

Usually spoken of as cram/, formerly and still colloq. 
the c^omp: a cramp is a particular case or form of the 
seizure. The word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 
part due to it, aa cramp of the chest (a Angina fbc- 
TORis\ cramp of the heart, stomach, etc., and it is also 
applied to paralytic affections caused by over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the hand, as compositor' St musutan’s^ 
urivener's, shoemaker's, writer's cramp. 

X374 Chaucer Troylus iil xoaa Wei he felte a-boute his 
herte crepe. .The crampe (v.r. craumpe] of deth. X377 Lanol. 
P. PI. B. XIII, 335, I cacche crompc, be canliacle some 
tyme. c X400 La^frands Cirurg, 99 ^ crampe is a syknes 
. .in be which syknes cordis & senewis weren drawen to her 
bigynnynge. Ibid. X05 Ure maner of cranijfiis : be toon is 
clepid amproatonos, be toper empistenos, be iu> tetanus. 1363 
T. Galb Ant idol. 11. ax Wyth this vnguent annoynt the 
member which hath the crampe. x6oo Shaks. A. Y.L. xv. 
i. xos Leander . . he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun'd. 
x6io — Temp. i. ii. 369 Ileracke thee with old Crampes. xym 
in Maidment Sc. /wOMi/r (18^)357 Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. X788 Mad D'Arblay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars of his sudden 
seizure, .from the cranm in his stomach. x866 A. Flint 
PHne. Med. (r88o) 6x4 Painful contraction of muscles, .not 

? roduced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. X887 
"imes vj Aug. xx /5 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was seized with cramp. 

b. Applied to diseases of animals, esp. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable. 

C 1430 Bk. Jlawkyng in Rel. Ant, 1 . 998 If he take colde 
oiV he be full sommyd, forsoth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Jbid. 309 For the cramp in hawkes wyng. 1486 Bk. St, 
Albans B viy a. The Croampe commyth to an hawke with 
takyng of coolde in hir yowthe. w6tB Latham 2nd Bk, 
Falconry (X633) X99 The Crockc & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euHs. X736 Bailey Houek. Diet. 918 Cramp a 
distemi^ in sheep. X774G0LD8M. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 337 
They snould be kept very clean, as indeed should all sing- 
ing birds, .otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will drop off. 

0.fig. 

X646 J. HAtuFoems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
So^. 1648 JbNkyn Blind Guide i. 9 There is scarce a 
word.. in die writing whereof his fingers were not wolully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [f.#. lying]. 

d. Comb, oramp-bark ( 6 ^. 5 ,), the bark of the 
American Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also the plant itaelf; oramp-bone, 
the knee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a charm against cramp; oramp-ray • Cramp- 
fish : oramp-splder, the Whirligig, a water- 
beetle; oramp-atone, a stone used as a charm 
against cramp; oramp-word (see Cramp a. i). 
Alto CBAMP-FIBB, -BINO. 


1041 DidM Mart* OMsa alfi, Owi^dln 
along with two 

could turn ersmp-bonii Mm easMOtv PaaoaHT 

Zpol IIL 67 ^CrampHfay. M 


//i/sFyA..A*cramp-stotit, a. . ^ 

z 0 ^ Holdertene Gbete.t Crtnip^tmm,M oartalB kind of 
psbbls caiTisd inthspoclt«tssaiNrissrYalivos|pila^enwp« 


INoto, Iks famay of words etymolofteally itdatod m 



montlonod under Cram p. Thsrs msy 


simpler series hrim; hramt iop>*BaHitsd by ■sw? 

kremja *to pinch, squeeze*. Cf. toe parallel relation of 
Clam, CtAMr, ana 01 the steins ering^t crink^ mentioned 
‘er Crank 

lie English members of the group are, L from stem 
wA, krimm* : x. OB. sir. vothcrimmom^ cramm, entm^ 
t to press in. a. Cram o., eb.; Croms, Csomb, tb^ v. 3, 
iM, Crumb a., v. 1 Crummib. 11 . from stem hritop* \ z 
MF V., a., sb., and their derivativee. a Cramf 


under Crank zA^ 

The Engliah members of the group are, L from stem 
hrimb-, krimm* : x. OB. sir. vwherimmont cramm, eremv> 
men to ' '' ' ‘ “ 

Crum, 

CaiMFo., vcF., ami tncir uariTaiivw. ■ v.iinMr 

p., and derivatives. 3 Crumf z6., o. ; CrUmpy, etc. IIL 
from dimin. stem krimbit- : Crimblb p. , Csambls p., zA IV, 
dimin. stem krimpib : Crimflb p„ zA ; Cbantlx v. ; 
I., P., and I 


Crumflb zA, m., 
There is a stroni 
this 


their derivatives. 

There is a strong analogy both of form and tense between 
is group and the parallel series of eHng, crink, zvmmA, 
ingle, crangte, crmkle, crmnkle, crunhl§ 7 \ 

Crainp (krermp), sbj [Found since 16th cen- 
tuiy: apparently from Du. or LG. Cf. MDu. 
kt ampe (Kilian, in mod.Du. replaced by kram), 
OHG. chram/h * hook, aduncus ' and ckrampho, 
MHG. kram/he, mod.G. dial, kram/f to. ; alto 
mod.G. krampe, properly of LG. ori^n : orlg. the 
tame word as CKAMPzft.', but now differentiated in 
the various langs. (mod.Ci. krom^w^tm, ktompo 
the instrument, Du. kramp and kram) ; the im- 
mediate derivation of the two words in Eng. it 
distinct.] 

1 1 . An iron bar with the end bent to a book ; 
a grappling-iron; » Cbamp-xron i. Obs. exc* 
dial. 


1503 AToA (1 C06) Fiv,Whe 1 es. .lykemylleseuermore 
tournynge. .& the wheles were full of hokes and crampes of 
yron. xgBx J. Bbll H addon's Anew. Osor. 434 For tho 
undoyng of which (knottes] shall neede no great yron crampe, 
but a seely simple wyer pnely shall suffice. 1640 Wilkins 
Math. Magick i. vii. 59 A tnarp graple or cramp of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where It lights. 
x803 Hampshire Glues,, Cramp, a bent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metal with the ends bent, u^ed 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 
etc., a clnmp ; * Cramp-ikor 2 . 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. iii. s6 Peece the timber work in 
■uch son, as that it may resemble an arch of stone, make 
the ioints strong, and binde them fast with crampes or dews 
of iron. x6a8 Louth Churckw. Acc. IV. 34 (in Peacock N* 
W. Line. Gloss.) A Drill for pottinge in y cramps xu**, 
S751 Labelyb Westm, Br. 90 Every Course cramped to 
gether with Iron Cramps, let into the Stones. X793 Smba- 
TON Edystone L. | 41 Iron cramps were used to retain tho 
stones of each course together. 1805 Southey Modoc in 
W. XV, Now have they From the stone coffin wrench'd the 
iron cramps. S876 Gwilt j 4 n:A//. 1993 I n modem buildings 
iron is chiefly used for the cramps. .The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze. 

3. A portable tool or press with a movable part 
which can be screwed up so as to hold things 
together ; esp. one used by joiners and others lor 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 
are being joined (see quots.). Cf. Clamp sb. ‘ a. 

1669 Stl'Rmy Marinet'e Mag. 11. i. 59 A pair of Cramps 
made of Iron, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Parts and the Scale to be made together. xBm Weals 
Diet. Terms, Cramp, a short bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram : at one 
end a aet.Bcrew is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
st.Tew, 1876 Gwilt a rckit. Gloss., Cramp, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the other, employed by carpenters and 
juiners for forcing mortise and tenon work together. x88b 
Worcestsr Exhio. Caial. iii. x6 Joiner's Screws, Cramps. 

4 . In Other technical uses. 

f a. A contrivance for stopping a windmill. Obs. rare. 

x6xs Sturtbvant Metallica (1854 < 69 1 'he Windmilnes in 
Moorfields. .haue a deuise called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the stormy (check] the. .circumgyra- 
tion of the Wheelcs. 

b. ' Crampet 3, Crampon 3. 

1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curlit^i. i. 59 Riddell sprung upon 
the cramps. Jbid. 11. i. bo6 A pair of cramps cost sz. Bd, 
189a Cornh, Mag. June 619 He. .puts on his heavy shoes 
with iron cramps in the soles. 

t 0. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the Ice ; 
Ta skate. Obs. 

xBie Hogg Queeds Wake X91 The youth, on cramps of 
polished steel. Like lightning o'er the lake they glide. 

d. Shoemaking. * A piece of wood having a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 
the upper leather of a boot is stretched to give it the re- 
quisite shape ' (Webster). Also called crimp. 

5 . The cluster of calyces or husks of a bunch of 
nuts. 


^ x 866 Nature 4 > Dec 9x6 A basket or bag of nuts 

in their husks or cramps being produced. /6 m. For so 
many lovers had Sue of the V^, That no cramp of nutt 
could give half of the tale. 
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6. • A pillar of rock or mineral left for aapport ’ 
(Kaymondp Mining Gloss. i 88 j)« 

7. A cramped or stiffly wrinkled part in paper, 
etc. ; a fold, crease, rack. 

i8s8 Hi/tton Count Math. II. 55 And when the paper Ii 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, atreicfi itself 
smooth and flut from any cramps mid unevenness. 

S. Jig. A constraining and narrowly confining 
force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

1719 W. Wooo.Vwm Tradkass Theyare too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. 1761 Cowper VrutA 466 
Crippling his pieasuraa with the cramp of fear ! s8ao H. 
Matthews Diary of I itvnlid 454 His genitis was embar* 
raased by the cramp and confinement of the French literary 
laws. Hallam Hitt. Lit. IV. iii. iv. | 104. 134 At- 

tempts to fasten down the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association. 

9. A cramped or constrained condition or state. 

1864 Lowell /i>r«Vfp Trav. 143 The compressed nature 

struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it. 

10. Comb,^ as cramp-frame^ -hole^ -Joints etc.; 
cramp-drill, a portable drill consisling of a frame 
similar to the joiner's cramp, with a drill-spindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 
drilled. 

xffb Prcoe Anonym. (1800) 346 The cramp-lioles . . do not 
perfectly correspond to the fetters 

Cramp (knemn), a. [Not known before 17th c., 
and perh. formed from CuAicr sb. or v. But an adj. 
crampe cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
occurs in OF. (cf. goutie-crampe in LittreV and the 
word is old in Teutonic : Icef. krapp-r, for earlier 
Norse ^kramp r contracted, strait, narrow, OHO, 
ehrampht cramf forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Teut. vb. stem krimpan^ Jbramp, 
krumpen^ to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to Champ, sb In 0£. the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. erompeht as 
a gloss of folialis ; cf. ^foliatum curbutum ' in 
Corpus Glossary (llessels) 67.] 

L Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher ; 
crabbed. 

CrnmA word*, a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

1674 N. Faispax Bulk 4- Stlv. Contents, Doctor More's 
cramp argument brought off. 1S83 A. Snai'E Anat. Horst 
IV. i. 1 1686 1 15X The Cramp<n«imcs (as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as .. to most others. 
16m Potter Anttq. Oretet 11. xx. <171 S' 36s Promsing 
Kiodles and cramp Questions. 1708 Brit. A/oHo No. 99. 
t'l Your Lawyer's. .Cranip l.aw Terms. 1731 tyodrorv 
Corr. (1843) III. 481 It's pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, ns to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the page. 189B Lit. Ckurchman IV, 407/x The 
cramp Latinity ofTertuIlian. 1887 Parish K Shaw Kentish 
iUost.^ Cramp-word^ a word difficult to be understood. * Our 
new parson, .uses so m.iny of these cramp-words.' 
b. In cramp handwriting now associated with 
Cramped, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinctly. 

1733 Fielding DtatQuix.in Eng. Introd., They are written 
in such damned cramp hands, you will never be able to 
read them. 1865 Carlyi.k Frtdk. Gt. Vll. xviil il 108 
Handwriting, nut too cramp for him. 

2. Contractf'd, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

1785 Mrs. Bknnktt Jm>. Indiscretions (1786) I. 30 
The old gentleman made a ciamp sort of a will. 1806 7 
J. BEREsroRO Mistries Hum. Li/e <1896) xviii. xii. 135 
On your way to your scat in a cramp corner. x8<6 Emer- 
son Er*g- Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) ( 1 . 135 There is a 
cramp umitation in their habit of thought . . a tortoise's 
instinct to hold hard to the ground. XU3 Hoy Ids Games 
Mod. 357 s.y. Billiards, Crnutp-Games^ lliose in wliich 
one player gives to anotlier some apparently great advan- 
ti^es. 

Cramp (knemp), V. [Strictly two words from 
Champ and Cramp respectively ; but these 
have run together in use, and have mven rise to 
senses which partake of both notions.] 

1. Connected with Champ sb.^ 

+ 1. trans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized with cramp. Obs. 

157a R. H. tr. Lastaterus' Ghost ss (1596^ 185 When thou 
wift crampe some man by the toes in night time. 1587 
Fleming Contn. HolinslualW. \Qja/a William Forbio. .fefl 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or otherwise burning whatsoever. 1380 Pappe w. Hatchet 
B, What fast a sleepeT Nay faith, lie cramp thee till I 
wake thee, a 1700 H E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cramped, a 
weight with a string tied to one's Toe, when a Sleep, much 
used by School- boies, one to another. 

+ b. To affect (a part of the body) with cramp. 
s6oa Marston Ant. h' Mel. 11. Wka 1856 I. ad O how im- 
patience cramps my cracked veins.^ c 16x0 M iddleton, etc. 
widow II. ii, And I take you railing at my patron, sir, I'll 
cramp your joints I 1634 Ford P. iVarbecM iii. ii, 1 can laugh 
. . When the gout cramps my joints. 

2. To affect with the painful stiffness, numbn<»s, 
or contraction of the muscles which characterizes 
cramp ; the result of a constrained pMition, para- 
lysis, exposure to cold, etc. Usually in passitte. 

*639 [see CRAMr v. 3I. 1697 Drydem Virg. Georg. 

in. 799 When the contracted Limbs were cramp'd. 
1731 Medley Kolhen's Cape G, Ho^ 11 . ao6 Who- 
ever touches this fish, his limbs will immediately be 
cramp'd and benumb'd. 1778 Mad. D'Arbiav Early Diary 
5 July, We stood till we were cramp'd to death, not daring 


to move. iMi) Gto. Euor Jtemaim 


A man witli a 


II. Connected mainly with Cbamt but often 

affected by Cramp xAi 

1 3. To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irons in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
with to rack. Obs. 

1-^timkr Serm. hr Rem. (1845! 958 Racking, and 
cramping, injuring and wronging the same. 1605 B. Jon- 
BON Volpone V. viii. Thou art to Tie in prison, cramp'd with 
irons, 1 ill thou be'st sick and lame indeed. xSes Massinger 
Unstat. Combats 1. i. Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me. 

b. fg. and transf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. Walker Lees Lachrymans xa Levelling Prin- 
ciples which . . w'ould wrack and cramp all conditioiu of 
Men into one size and Stature. 170$ Addison Italy (J.\ 
The aiuiqiiarians are for cramping their subjecU into ns 
narrow a space as they can. 1711 — Spect. No. 58 p 10 The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Llimensioiu 
of the Frame that a as prepared for tlieni. 

4. To confine narrowly, fetter or shut in (in 


space), so as to restrict the physical freedom o£ 
Often with itp. 

1683 Apol. Prot. Francs iv. 35 They intended to seize 
upon nini and the Admiral, to cramp tlie one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1705 W. Hosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To biuiish, or ut least cramp Akim so that he should nut 
be able to go far inland. 1706 Lboni Albertfs Archit, I. 
89 a, The Camp ought not . . to te so crampt up and con- 
fined, as not to alford sufficient room. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xvit. (1819)978 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness. 1831 Darwin in LJe A 
Lett. (1887) 313 My objection to the vessel is it's small- 

ness, which cramps one so fi r room. 1841 D'Israei.i Amen. 
Lit. 699 A company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag. 

t b. To cramp in : to crush into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

1^ Bacon A dr. Learn. 11. xxj. | 6 Those which crampe 
in [into a writing] matteis inipertineiit. 

6. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

^5 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) ^44 It is impossible to con- 
ceiue the Number of Inconuemences that will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. ^1645 [see b]. 1663 Glanvill 

Seeps. Set. 3l'he sloath and laziness which, .hath crampt 
endeavour. 1704 Swift DrafiiePs Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 74 
Those who have used power to cramp liberty. Z749 BxitKE- 
LEV Word to Wise Wks. 1871 III. 443 Tne ba^neu of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
Jefferson Corr. Wks 1859 J. 949 The want of money 
cramps every effort. 1873 Dixon Ttvo Queens I. 11. vii. 109 
Trade was cramped by laws and customs. 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 
etc.) by preventing their free growth. 

e i« 4 S > lowELL Lett. (1630! IT. 33 The last week you sent 
me word that you wer. .cranipd with Bustnes. .if you write 
not this week. .1 shall think you arecrampd in your affection 
rather than your fingers, a ztos T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 85 Poverty cramps the mind 17x1 
Addison Spect. No. 160 P 9 7 'licy ernnm their own Abilities 
too imich by Imitation. x8i8 Mrs. Shellev Frankenst. 
iv, A selfish pur>iuit had cramped and narrowed me. 1877 
H. A. Pace DeQuim ey 1 . xiii. 973. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production. 

III. Connected with Cramp sb."^ alone* 

6. To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps ; 
esp, in Building, to join stones {together) with 
cramp irons. + To cramp up : to do up or repair 
by this means. Obs. 

1654 T raff Comm Esra x. iii. Tottering houses must be 
crampt with iron barres, or they will soon down, 167$ 
Evelyn Mem 118671 11. 109 Thiii vessel was flal-bottoniM 
. .It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
huge timbers. 1744 Rnight in PkiL Trasis. XLllI. i 6 b A 
Steel Bar. .capped or armed with Iron at each End, cramped 
with Silver. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 9 93 'J'hc stones. . 
were all cramped with iron, each to its neighbour. s8oo 
Wf.llincton in Gurw. Desp. I. 113 The 1st regiment will 
have their gallopers, .which 1 have crammd up for them ; it 
is impossible to do anything to those belongini( to the 4th 
regiment. x8S^ Manch. Exam, ax July 6/5 Supported by 
iron braces, which were cramped on to tne central core. 
fg. *780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wks, III. 419 The diversi- 
fied but connerted fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted toMther in all its parts. 

7. Shoe-making. To form (^the instep of a boot, 
etc.) on a boot-cramp. 

1864 in Wbustkr ; and later Diets. 
tCra*mpand, ppl. a. Sc, Obs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, 4- Sc. -and 
Curling, curly. 

T a 1500 P. Johnston Tkre deid Powis Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunterian Club) i. 257 Thy crainpand hair, and elk thy 
cristall enc. [Misprinted in earlier edd. crampland.] 

Cramped (krsmpt, -ed), ppl. a, [(. Cramp p.I 

1. Seized with cramp ; suflenng from the painful 
contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp. 

STCM Eng. Theopkrast. 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become altogether crampt and motionless for want of 
use. iM Morris Def, Guenrvere 910 And when she slipp'd 
from off the bed, Her cramp’d feet would not hold her. 1863 
Mrs. OLtptiAirr Salem Ck. xx. 347 It was mornina when 
they got out cramped and frozen. 1884 TYfirrx 30 Jan. 9/5 
His cramped fingers coold scarcely hold the pencil. 

2. Forcibly or nnoaturally compressed and con- 
fined ; constrained. 

1678 Otwav Friendship in F. 99 Ye make a worse noise 
then crampt Hedg-hogs. 1870 Emeosom Soc. hr SoUt., Bhe, 


Wks. (Bohn) 1 X 1 . 87 The creative power lying ooUed ead 
crampM here. 1876 F. K. Trollotb Charming Fellaw 111 . 
xiii. 155 Tlie direction was written in.. crooked, cramped 
little characters. 

8, Confined, restricted in space, extent, action, etc. 
1708 Mad. D'AaBLAV Lett. 95 Nov., She would go to In- 
land. . to see you, were her fortune less miserably cramped. 
.i8S3 Marsuen Early Purit. 921 The cramped and narrow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Lem Timed Rep. LI. 
306/9 llie space occupied by the schools was crampM and 
incapable of adequate expansion. 

b. Jig. Confined or restricted in character ; nar- 
row. 

i74s-e Richardson Passtela Introd. fed. 9) 38 And sqmie 
cramp’d pity from the miser's heart ? s8oB Med, ^fw/. XlX. 
465 1 he effects of a cramped medical education. 189S Emrr- 
soN Eng. Traits, A biliiy Wks. ( Bohn) 1 1 . 37 In high depart- 
ments they are cramped and aterile. DvNCKLXYin 

Manch. Weekly Times ax Feb. 57/5 'Ihe Archbishop's prayer 
, .is cramped and stiff in style. 

4. Fastened or secured with a Champ (x^.^). 

1764 Watson in Phil, 7 'rans. LIV. 2x5 From the bottom 
of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 

Cra*mped]iesa. [f. prec. 4* -mrbs.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting ftom restraint. 

1838 Sat. Rerr. at Aug. 193/1 1 ’he crudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish aniiaRsts. 1889 Pail Mall G. 4 Nov. 9/1 
1‘hcre is. .an irritating, .sameness of subject and cramped- 
ness of treatment in the pictures 

Crampell : see Grampkl. ^ 

Cramper (krse mpoj). rare. [f. Cramp v. or 
4- -KU ; in some cases perh. reduction of crampem.] 
t a. « Cramp-iron ; b. A kind of fish ; o. A 
preventative of cramp : see quots. 

1508 Florio, Falcare, to arme with crampers. Falcati, 
ho^ed, armed with crainpers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts. x6a8 Louth Churckw. Acc. IV. 94 
(Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss ) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh ij* viij'. 1686 Ray Willoughby's Hist. Ptsr. 
App. I Drama saxatilis seu Pagms Inatcus, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, unde nounullU Crampers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicittir. 1753 Chamders Cyel. Supf.y Cramper, 
in zoology . . a large and broad sea fish, cai^ht among 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the East-Indies. 
1867 Smyth Sailods Word>bk., Cramper, a yaixi or twine 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 

Crampern, sb.^ obs. variant of Cramp-iron. 

Crampem, V. Obs. rare^ T. ff. pri^c. sU] 
To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; Jig. to 
cramp, confine. 

*577 Stanyhur,st Descr. JreL in Holinshed Ch**on, VI. 3 
The scope of the English pale is greatlie impaired, and fs 
cramperned and couent into an od corner of the countrie. 

Crainpftt (,krae‘mpet). Also 5-9 orampette, 
(8 oramp-bit, 9 oraropit). [app. a deriv. of 
Cramp sb*^'] 

1. The chape of the scabbard of a sword ; oc- 
casionally used in Heraldry as a charge. 

1489 Wardr. Acc. in Fatrhnlt(i885) II. 136, ij crampettes 
for the king’s sword. 15x5 Will of R. West (Somerset Ho.), 
My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp. 168B R. Holmk Armoury ui. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe . . some term . . a Crampnett. 1708 
J. Ciiamberlaynb <St. Gt Brit. 11. iii. x. (I 74 J' 499 {Scottish 
Regaha—the Sxvord of State) On the scabhard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue. 1868 Cusians Her. viL 
103 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. 

2 . - Cramp-iron a. (? error.) 

1766 PoRNY Heraldry Q\qv&., Crampette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

3. Sc. « Crampon 3 ; esp. one formerly used by 
curlers: hence, appli^ to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 
delivering the stone. 

1638 H. Adamson Muses Threnodie {xj-jd 149 (Jam.) We 
. clam the Dragon hole, With cram^ts on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. 1789 D. Davidson Thoughts on Seasons 
160 Their crampets o’ the trusty steel, Like bucklers broad 
did glance. t8^ J. Kerr Hist. Curling 11. i. 177 The nse 
of crampits attached (o the feet was forbidden, as they in- 
jured the ice. Ibid. ill. iii. 408 After he has taken his place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
■tones a mb. 

Cra'lup-fiBh. [f. Cramp 1 4 Fish ; cf. Du. 
kram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric ray or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and numb-fish. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Dict.^ Torpigo, a crampfish, Toi^ 
peJo., zs 9 S¥b. OiLriN Skial. 11678)40 And like the Cramp- 
fish darts.. His site insinuating poyi<onoiis iuice. z^M 
CuLPEvrER Riverins 1. v. 19 That Palsey which is caught 
by touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fi.sh. 1665 Sir T. 
Hereert Trav. (1677) 3A4 The Torpedo or Cramp-nsh. .by 
his frigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them. 1773 Grant in Phil. Trans, 
LXIV. 468 The general name by which they are known 
here, is the Numb or Cramp-fish. 

Eg. Z847 Emerson Refr, Men, Plata Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 
He cannot even tell what it is— this Crarop-fiah of a Socrates 
has so bewitched him. 

Crampiaig (krsc'n^iq), vbl. sb. [-INO^.] The 
action 01 the verb Cramp, esp. a fastening to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons. 

s8B8 R. Holms Armoury iiL 301/9 To hold Timber work 
together in old decayed Houses . . is termed craving. 1739 
Labblys Short Ace. Piers Westm. Bridge m The Masons 
proceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 
Stones. Ibid. 41 Ilie same CemontiAg and CnunpingR, as 
if built upon dry Ground. 
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b. at/rifi, t wn iron for 

Ing Of compreisiAg* 

1^ Milton Aitimtuh* v, Whon you h«v« os'd ftU yoor 
cnmidng iron* to tho Text, and done your utmoet to 
eranime a Preebyteiiio into the skin of one person. 
Cffampiiig, /// a. [>iKo 

1 . That cramps or benumbs. 

sysS J. Chambbrlaynb Relig, PkilUt, I. iii. | vi The 
Annular Fibres are contracted more narrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner. s86i Swinhob N. China Camp, 369 
Beariiyi; well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. 

2 . That ciamns, or compresses and narrows. 

lyM '/Vf/f/r ts8 Mo. xii. Freed from the cramping bonds of 

slavery. 2874 Blacxib S§{fCult. 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation. 1885 Tbnmyson Despair 
iv. The cramping creeds that had madden'd the peoples. 

Hence OrA'mplaglj adv,^ in a way that cramps 
or restricts free action. 

1891 Atkinson Last of GianUKillers 189 The prison he 
was shut up ill so closely and crampingly. 

CraTup-iron. Also 6 oramperon, -peni(e. 
[f. Cramp + Irox.] 

1 1. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook ; 
a grappling-iron ; •«> Crampon i ; sometimes also 
nsrd to render L falx, Obs, 

,*S«S-73 CoopRR Tkesaumts s. v. Chelonia^ Tlie Iron 
hookes or crainperotis to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forfices ferret. Ibui. Falx^ a crampeme, or hooke vsed 
in warre. Falcatus enrrus, cartes armed with crampernes 
or hookes. i6s8 AW. Sheph, viii, Whcles . . full of hookes 
and crampdrons (edd. 15^-6 crampes, x56o'z6kx crampions] 
of yron and steele. 1633 H. Cooan tr. Pinto's Trav. xiv. 43 
A great Junk coming upon us. . those that were in her threw 
into us great Cramp-irons fastened unto two long chainik 
wherewithal! they grappled ue fast unto them, a z6m 
UssHBa Ann. (1658) 040^ 300 gallant young lads, .with the 
help of cramp-irons, which, .they strook into the Rock, to 
hold fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
pHiLLiPsfed. ILer^y'fCrantperft or Cramp-ttvn. .aGrapple, 
or Grappling-iron, to lay hold of an Enemy's Ship. 1734 
tr. RollhCs Auc. Hist, (1807) VI. xv. vi. 79 Cramp irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of 
cities. Z774 Goldsmith Grecian Hist. II. soa. 

2 . A small metal bar wilh the ends bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc., and hold 
them ftrmly together ; Cramp a. 

1598 F1.0R10, Fibula . . a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. Z706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Crambem or Cramp-iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a Building 2778 Dp. Lowth Isaiah Notes xa8 They 
are lai^e nails.. the ends being bent so as to make them 
cramp-irons. z8za Mookk Sale of Toots ii, A cramp-iron, 
to stick in the wall Of some church that old women arefear* 
ful will fall. 2876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Crampem or 
Cramp front usually called for shortness cramp. 

1 8 . PrvUing. (//.') Pieces of Iron ra.stencd under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 
on the frame. Obs. 

2723 J. Watson Hist. Printing (T.), "The cramp-irons, 
that It moves on still. Are the good motions of the will. 
1730-6 Bailry (folio), Cramp-iroHSt irons nailed to the car- 
nage of the press to run in and out. 

4 . —Crampon 3. rare^^, 

2818 D. Wall tr. F.beFs.^witzerl. 909 The most convenieot 
. .kind of Cramp-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers. 

t Cra*xiipi 8 ]|, V Obs, [f. lengthened stem 
crampiss- of OF. crampir trans. and intr., f. crampe 
Cramp isstr. To become cramped or 

stiffened by muscular contraction, trasss, I'o 
cramp, stiffen painfully, paralyse. 

C1374 Chaucer Asul. Arc. 171 To grounds sheofalle^ 
dede .'is any stoone A1 craumpisshed {jo. rr. cravmpyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampichellL -penight, -pisshethj hir lymnes 
crokedly. e 2430 Lydo. Chron, froy iv. xxxiii, Styll she 
laye dombe as any stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. c 2440 — > Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 19 b, Death 
crampishing, into their hert gan crep^ [i5R3 Skblton 
Carl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed . .was my conceyte.] 
[Crampland Jamieson) : error lor Cramp and.] 
Cra'xnple, v. dial, A variant of Cramblr v, 
(sense 3). Also crampls-ham'd (see quot.). 

a 2815 Fordy Voc. E. Angliat Crampte^ to move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Cramplo'ham’A, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Grampnesa (krss'mpnte). [f. Cramp a. 
-NKBS.] State or quality of being cramp or 
cramped ; confinedness. 

1840 Blach 7 v. Mag. XLVII. 937 Faust feeling nothing 
but the crampness of his situation. ^ 2§S8 C. B ATRUBST 
Shake, Fers(/. zSa The use of parenthesis, instead of de- 
noting crampness and entanglement, appears, etc. 
Cbrampoa (kre mpon), sb. Also orampoon 
(kraempirii). [a. F. crampon^ late L, type crampm~ 
deriv. of radical form *crampt f. LG.: cf. 
Cramp 2.] 

1. A bar of iron or other metal bent in the form 
of a hook, to serve as a grapple or clutch ; a grap- 
pling-iron ; also - Cramp a. 

149D Caxton Eneydot x. 39 There nmhte ye see eayles 
rente, Cordes and ropes broken, And cramnons of yron 
wry then a sondre and plucked oute. c 2330 Ld Bbrnbrs 
Arth, Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 143 The brase. .was to sore bounde 
with crampons of stele to ye benche, that be coude not 
reroeue it. i88e Howbll Parly ^Beaets 7 (D.) Man with 
his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
Leviathan. 1806 PHTLurs, Cnsnv/Mts, pieces of Ironjiooked 
at the ends, which are fastned to great Pieces of Timber, 
Slones or other things, to pull 'em up or draw 'em along. 
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double ealieers, for rstaiog timber or stones. 
t2. n'&e bolder of metal which kaepe a tioiw 
Inarittg’cHaUiwell), OAr. 

8, A small plate of iron set with apikea or pointa 
which is fastened to the foot to secure a linoer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery ground, or in 
climbing a steep. Cf. Crampjev 3, 

1769 CoxB Trav. SwitM, xxx. I. 491 To secure us as 
much as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes crampons, or small bars of iron, provided with four 
small spikes of the same metal. iSeg V, Clissold Atcmi 
Mt. Blanc is As we had now to enter on the glaciers, 1 wore 
my spiked shoes, and the guides tied on their crampons. 
2893 Craub Tech. Dict.^ Crampoonst Iron instruments fas- 
tened^ to the shoes of a storming party, to assist them in 
climbing a rampart, s^ Patent ymL 5 Sepu, A crampon 
Ip prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. 1866 Comh, 

a . Oct. 481 Our crampons . . were very useful on ice or 
sned snow. 

4 . Hot, * A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or sopportg, as in the Ivy.’ 
fSo in F. : see Littre.] 

2870 Balpous Class bk, Bot, Gloss, 
t Ora*mpO]|p V, Obs, [a. F. cramponmr,\ To 
fix or fasten with crampons or crami^irooR 
e2S3o Ld. Bbrnerb Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder %ryth gret chaynes of yren. 
stee Favinb Theat. Hon. 111. 339 On his Head, and toppeof 
his wings, are fixed and cramponned stiong Pikes of Iron. 

ii Cramponnee (krampp'nr), a. Her, [a. F. 
cramponnl cramponed : see prec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the end of each 
limb, all turned thus, [• 

S7S7 Bailby (VoI. IDs. o., A Cross Cramponnee. .has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from tlie Arm in chief towards the ainihter Angle. 

Gra*mp-ri;iig. [f. Cramp sb.i -i- Kino.] 

1 . A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the like; esp. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Buknkt Hist. Rtf. Records 11 . a66 ; Brand 
Antiq. (1870) I. 85. 

2463 Bury IVilh (1850) 41 My crampe ryng with blak 
innainel^ and a part siivir and gilt, z^ Magnus Let. to 
IVolsey in Genii. Mag. CIV. 1. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringgu 
which I distributed, .amonges other 10 M. Adame Otter- 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenea. xM7 Hoordb Inirod, Knosol. C (1870) 
lai The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe ryngws, the whycne rynges, worne on ones fynger, 
duthe heipe them the whychc hath the Crampe. 2622 Mid- 
dleton Roaring Girl iv. ii, A face, .which shows like an 
agate set in a cramp ring. 2694 Collect Sev, Late Voy. il 
( i7tx) Z91 The Morss or Sea-horse, .having a gxeat semi- 
circular Tusk, -ve^ much valued, .for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp-rings « which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks) to resist Poison and other malig- 
nant Di^icases. 1790 T. Gordon Cordial Lem Spiritx II. 
138 Is not a Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring T 
2847 Maskbll Mon. Rit. HI. p. clvi^, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and the MS>. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration. 2878 J. C. Atkinson 
Cleveland Glose.t CramP-rn^r% a ring made from old coffin- 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp. 

ta. Thieves' cant, [with reference to Cramp rA.2] 
pi. Shackles, fetters. Obs. 

eUkj Harman Caveat 84 Qnier crampringest Iwltes or 
fetters, ifiez II. Jonson Gipetee Metam. W Ira ( Ktidg. ) 6ao/x 
Here's no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In Cramp- 
ring or Cippua 2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 17 Thou the 
Cramprings ne're didst scowre [=:weari. 

Crampy (kne-mpi), a. [f. Cramp shy + -T 
Characterized by or liable to cramp; suffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp. 

*SS* Turner Herbal 1. (1568) A vj h, It is good for them 
that haue their neke bowyng backward by vyolence of a 
crampy dysease. c 2822 Fuseli Lect.Art v. (2848) 474 The 
crampy convulsions of the leg. a 2864 Howrrr (quoted 
in WebsterX This crampy country. 2888 ShqPield Gloss., 
Crampyt xheumatic, lame. 

tCranuio, cramBa» v. Obs. [Cf. Norw. 
kranssa. Da. gramse, to grope, ffrasp, or clutch 
after, Icel. hra/sa to paw or scratch with the feet ; 
Ger. dial, hramschen: see Grimm s.v. krammen 
to claw.] To claw, to scratch. 

2440 Promp. Paev. 100 Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn [H. 
^1490, P. 2490 cramsyn, eupra in clawsrn]. Cramsynge, 
eupra in cracenyoge. 

Craa^ (krsen). Sc, [Of uncertain etymolo^: 
miMif is used in Gaelic in same sense, and it has 
been suggested that it is the Gaelic crann * lot \ 
and was applied orig. to the ' lot ’ or share of fish 
that fell to each man engaged.] A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught ; fixed by the 
Fisheries Board at 37 J gallons (about 750 fish). 

Up to xSisthecrvM was measured by heaping full a herring- 
barrel with the ends teken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
the heap on the ground or floor. In z8r6. the Commissioners 
for the Herring Fishery fixed the capacity of the * cran ' at 
49 gallons. Old Wine Measure, which in 1839 was raised to 
45 gallons, 49 gallons when * pined ' being found insufficient 
to make a barral of bung-packed herrings, la 185a the con- 


ftsnts weiu givon in IsMerial maaaura as jfl fSlK^ mdid»§s 
when pined, a banal of 30 gals, ■ . . 

lygy BtaEeit, A«. JSbeil XIX- s|s(X#«dk) Thsv^ .beSiht 
thsiMog.-at the grenz priia of fim 9«- |to tsa persnitts 
(which Is the full of a barrel of gtseo M asiaksB OUtiff lbs 
— 1829 Act 5s ///, c. 94 I 13 If ..any srsn.of 
are not So marked- ,BiMiu be madsimeof, -biSfw Brittoii 


herring fishery. sfigB Board ^Fieherioe (May xgh 
The Commumoners for the Herring ftshexy . .do tmiaby g^ 
notice that ftom and after the date hereof the Crao shsff bo 
of the contenu or capacity ofThlrty-seven GaQons and One 
Half Gallon Imperial Standard Measure. .Iliat it eHall be 
made of Oak Staves, .that it shall be bound with Six good 
Iron hoops, etc. Pall Matt G. 3 Sept. 4 The catoh 
for the season b now nearly 00,000 crane. 

CSnui Sc. [A Scotch form of the word CUAHl.] 
1 1 . Applied formerly to the crane and the heroiu 
Obs, (S(Mi Jamieson Suppl.) 

2 . The orainaiy name of the Swiff in the wuth 
of Scotland. 

2840 [Remembered in actual use]. 2862 J. C. AtkiksOM 
Brit, Birdd Eggs 69 Swift {Cypsefns e^ns): Deviling, Blade 
Martin, Screech . . Crau. 2N0 Berw, Hat Cinb The 
Swift called ' Cran *. 

d. *An iron instrument, laid acrois the fin^ 


reaching from the ribs of the grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of supporting a pot or 
kettle ’ (Jamieson). 

4 . To coup the crans : fig. to have an upset, 
come to grief ; see Coup v.^ 2, (By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3 ; but perh. belonging to Cran l«) 
a 1796 Bubns Answ. Poet. Epist, v, Uarren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean heels owre body. 2828 Scorr Rob Roy xix, 
The trades, .o^red downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk stiould coup the crans. 

Cranage (krF>n^3). Also 5 crainAge, 6 
kronage, (oraneagh). [f. Crank + -aos.] The 
use of a crane to hoist goods ; dues paid for the 
use of a crane. 


1481-90 Howard Houeeh. Bke, (Roxb.>43 lt«m, [for] war- 
fi^ej. d. Item, [fori cralnsge vJ. d. 183R Cknrckw, Aec, 
HeySt'idge, Essex (Nichols 1797) xSs For the claper and 
yern worke of the gret bell ts. M 1 for Cranage ad. 1607 
CowEi. Interpr.t Cranaga is a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 2642 W. Hakxwil 
Libertie qf Subject 193 For example, Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like. 2804 Denholm Tour Jo Lakes 242 
Ihc dues of cranage at the quays. 2867 W. Hunt Brietoi 
909 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 

Cranberry (krK'nbSri). Also 8 oraaobeny. 
[A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
i6~i 7th c., who knew the plant and fruit as marsh* 
whorts, /en-whopis, /en-berries, marsh^berries, 
moss-berries. Several varieties of the name occur in 
continental languages, as G. kranichbeere, kran* 
beere, LG. krbnSere, krones- or kronsbere, krbnsb&r, 
kranehcre (all meaning crane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbdr, Da. tranebscr, f. trana, trane, crane. Aa 
to its introduction into England, see sense l.] 

1 . The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Ox^ 
coccos, a native of Britain, Northern Europe, Sibena, 
and N. America, growing in turfy bogs : a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America {Large or American Cranberry). 
Both are used for tarts, preserves, etc. The name 
is also given to the shrubs themselves. 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American colonists from some LG. soui^ ana brought to 
England with the American ctacahartiea (K. macrocafpom\ 
imported already in 1686, when Ray {Hist. PI. 6S5) says of 
them 'hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londlni 
vidimus ct gustavirous. Scriblitis seu orris (7'er(lr nostrates 
vocaut) eas inferciunt Thence it began to be applied in the 
x8th c. to the British species ( F, Oxycoceos^. In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously ghren 
to the cowberry {F. Fitis ldma\, 

167a Jossblyn New Eng, Rarities 2x9 Cranberry, or 
Bear Berry.. is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes. Acet. , 9 ev. Late Foy, i. Introd. p. xvli, A 
Shrub whose fruit was.. full of rM juice like Currant, 
perhaps 'tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 
Boar-Miry with which we moke tarts. 2743^4 Jan. 28 P. 
CoLLiNSON in Linnaus Corresp.A herewith send you a box 
of Cranberries or Oxycocens . .Thty came from Pennsyl- 
vania ; ours in England are very small. 2748 Mrs. Dblanv 
Lfe 4 Corr. (x86i) 11. 4px, I gathered [near Clcgher] four 
soru of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, strawberries, and 
nuts. 2777 J. Ligntfoot Flora Scot, I. 903 Cran-berries, 
M OSS-berried or Moor berries. 1817-8 Cobbbtt Reeid, l/.S. 
(1899) 189 efran berries, the finest fruit for tails tliat ever 
grew, are bought for about a dollar a busheL and they will 
keep . .for five months. 2868 Q. Victoria Li/e in HiglUande 
139 The dinner, .ending with a good tart of cranbemes. 

2 . Applied with qualificationB to several plants 
having tniit resembling a cranberry ; as AustraUnn 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida (N.O. Epaeridaeem) ; 
Biuh O., High O., or O. Tree, Viburnum Oxy* 
coccos Pnrsh (N.O. Caprifoliacem) ; Tasmanian O., 
Astroioma humifusum (N.O. Epacridacead), 

2836 Backwooods ef Casuuta 144 High and low-bush cran- 
bernes . .brought by the Squaws In birch baskets. .The low- 
bush cranbernes. .form a stanaing preserve on the tea-tables 
. .but for richness of flavour. .1 Mmire the high-bush cran- 
berries. The bush on which this cranberry grows resembles 
the guelder roee. 2896 A. Guay jlfoM. Bet. North, U, S. 
(ed. 9) 168, F, Opnbse L. (Cranberry Tree). .{F. Oxyeoceua 
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and y. iduh^ Pursh). llie acid fruit is used as a (poor) 
substitute for cranberriest whence the name High Cran^rry* 
bush. 1866 Treat, BoL 688 Liuantfu ta^idk^ a tuuive of 
Soiith'cssiem Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
on account of its resemblance both in site and colour to our 
Kuropcan cranberry. 

8. attrib, and Ccmb,^ as cranberry ’trap ^ -pickings 
^tart\ cranberry-tree Cranberry (see a). 
iSas J. Nkal Bro, yonathan II. 34a Devouring a cran< 
berry tart. 1864 G. A. Sal,a in TtL 5 July, Specula* 
tors who have forestalled the cranberry crop at Cape Cod. 
Cranoe (krans). [Cf. Dn. krans wreath, gar- 
land ; and see the latter word.] Naut, (Siee qiiot.) 

1846 A. Youno Naut, Diet, s v., Cranct^ a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
iib’boom traverses. Also a name sometimes given to any 
boom>irun. 

Cranoe, chaplet, garland : see Crakts. 
Oranoh, var. of Cbaunch. 

Cranok, obs. f. Crank. 

Crane (kr/'n), sb.^ Forms : 1-3 oran, 3 oron, 
krane, 3- crane. (Also 4 crone. Sc, cren, 5 
oraane, 6 orayne, oraune, 5- Sc. oran, 6-7 
oraine, 7-8 orain.) [OE. cran corresponds to 
MG. kran, MLG. Ar<fw, krbn. Cf. MDu. crane, 
Du. kraani^OLG. krano, kranu, OHG. with 
guttural suffix, chranuh, chranth, MHG. kranech, 
kranich, G. kranieh. The coiresp. Norse forms have 
initial tr- for kr-, ON. /rant, Sw. irana. Da. trane ] 

1 . A large grallatorial bird of the family Gruidm, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and bill. 
7 'lie name belongs originally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Grus cinerea, of an ashy*gray colour, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
liritain, and prized as food, but now extinct ; about 
15 closely-allied species are found in other lands. 

Among these are the common American or Sand-hill Crane 
{p, cafuuignsit), and Whooping Crane (G. americaua). The 
Crown Crane or Dtmoitelle, Numidian. and Stanley Crane 
of Africa bcloni^ to allied genera. The Adjutant or Gigantic 
Crane in a species of Stork. 

rsoQO il^LTRic Voe. in Wn-Wfllcker 139/aT Grus, cran. 
rxaos Lay. 80163 Swa do8 )>e wilde cron (cia7S crane]. 
€ tape .S'. En£. Leg. I. 470/348 Crannes and swannes. t* fioo 
//ave/ok 1726 The beste mete That king or cayscr woTde 
cte ; Kranes, lampreys, and code sturgun. e 1400 
Maundrv. (Ruxb.) xxii. 105 pe Pigmens, whUk er men of 
litill stature, .feight wiih Oraanes comounly. S4pi in Ld. 
Treat, Ace. Sect/, 1 . 18a Item, til a man, for a cran. .vi. 
1555 Edbm Decodes 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as bygge as owres. xgpo Sprmsbr T. Q i. iv. at Like 
a Crane his necke was long and fyne. a 1605 Pui.wart 
Plyting w. MeMigomerie 713 Like an criui, in mounting 
aoone orethrowen, That must take aye nine steps before 
shce flye. 1766 Pennant ZW. (1768) 1 1 , 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, brea familiarly in our 
marshes. i8s6 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i ( 1858) 89 l.arge red- 
legged cranes, three feet high, with black and white wings. 

b. Applied locally to other large grallatorial 
birds, as herons and storks; also to the Shag or 
Crested Cormorant {Phalacrocorax gracuIusX 
1678 Rav Willughby' t Omith. 33a The Shag, called in 
the North of England, the Crane. ^1733 Chambers O'c/. 
Supf^., Crane.. a name improperly given in many parts of 
England to the shagg or small cormorant, a 1767 M. Bruce 
Lochlttten, The slow-wing’d crane moved heavily o'er the 
lea. 1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 159 Cranmere..a haunt of 
herons (still called ' cranes ’ in Devonshire). 1885 Swainson 
Prev. Names Birds x.15 Heron, .Crane (Somerset ; North- 
Hants ; Westmoreland ; I.Ancashire ; Ireland ; Scotland), 

o. Astron. The southern constellation Grus. 

1868 I.0CKVBE Heavens (ed. 3) 333 The Pheenix, below 
which, .are found Toucan, the Crane [etc], 

2 . A machine for rai^n^ and lowering heavy 
weights ; in its usual form it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or *jib’ over which passes the chain or rope 
from which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chmn or rope is wound. [So F. 
grue, G. kran, krahn, kranich\ 

137s Barbour Bruce xvii. 608 Ane cren [v. r. crane] thai 
hat {ert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis. sgoa Arnolde 
CkroH, (i 8 xx) 187 Thiat they shuld 000 make, a crane suffi- 
cient and able to take vp from the water of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne. sEM Act 3^ Hen. VIII, c, la I 9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same x6f|6 Cowley Dasndeis 11. 526 Some 
from the quarries hew out maasy stone. Some draw it up 
with cranes. 1768 Tyrant. Soe. £mc, Arts\l. 395 AModel 
of a Crane for Wharfs. s868 Mem. s^reb., A ter- 
rific gale made a great breach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

8 . A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances : a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under 8 . b. An upright revolving axle with a 
horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for suspending 
a pot or kettle over the fire. o. Naut. (//.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. d. Turning. A spindle 
with a bent arm, serving as a lever (quot. I 7 a 5 )> 
e. Carria^e-building. (See quot 1794; Rnd cf. 
crane^neck in 7.) 

xyag W. Halfpenny Sound Building 56 The E5re8 in 
which the Spindle of the Crane turns. 1769 Falconbe 
Did. Marine (1789) Eiijb, A double rope-netting, sup- 
ported by double cranes of iron. 1794 Felton Carriages 
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Gloss., Crmsos, strong iron bars which form the rides of the 
upper carriage, and unite the back and fora timbers, shaped 
like a crane's neck for the purpose of the fore wheels to pass 
under. 1864 WEBSTsa, Crane. .(A)ABimilar arm turning on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace for supporting 
kettles, etc. over a fire. 1867 Smyth SailePt IVord-bb.. 
Cfwto. . Also pieces of iron or timber at a vesael's sides, used 
to stow boats or spars upon. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Crane.. K forked post to support a boom or spare spar on 
deck. s88o Antrim 4 -Dtnvn Gloss., Grant, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the ' crook ' hangs. 

4 . A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a 
vessel ; a siphon. [So G. kran.] 

1634 J, Bate Jlfyst. Nature (jf Art,se^o a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other. x688 K. HoLun Armousy iiu 321/1 
Brewers by a I.eaden Crane draw their Wort from one 
Cooler to another, tnt tr. Van Sufieten's Comm. Boer- 
kaave's Aph. 8 303 Ilf, 35 An instrument inflected like a 
siphon or cratn. x8^ Joyce Sa. Died., Hydrost. xvii. x8a 
That is called a distiller's crane or syphon. 

6 . An overhanging tube ior supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

0 . cUtrib. or as adj. fa. Crane-coloured, ashen 
^ny (quoL 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky. C. Of or pertaining to a crane or the cranes. 


1517 in Kerry Si. Lafwr. Readit^ (1883) xos, ij** Copes 
of satten russet and crane. 1697 Lend. Goa. No. 3388/4 A 
black Gelding, a long Crane Neck. 1774 Goldsm Nat. 


Hist. (1776) vL xx The feet are not furnished with eharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 850 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal. 187a I’ENNYaoN Leut Toum. 732 Mocking at 
the much iingainliness. .and long crane legs of Mark. 

7 . Comb. a. in sense i, as crane jlcck ', oraae- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; orane-oolour, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray ; also attrib . ; orane- 
ooloured a., of this colour ; f orane-feather, 
attrib. of the colour of crane’s feathers ; orane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage ( » Cranb 
3 c) ; also athdb , ; orana-neokod cuij, (a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck ; (b) having a long 
neck like a crane's ; orane-vulture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

1610 Hbaly . 9 /. Aug. Citie 0/ God 58a Their. .*Crane- 
battells are fables. *5x7 Will oj R. Aleyne (Somerset Ho.', 
•Crane colour, igaa 'iest. Roar. (Surtees) ijt A gowne 
of crayne colour furrid with white budge. i6g8 Rowland 
Afai{/et*t Tkeat. Ins. 964 Tbe fourth hath broad horns of 
crane colour. 1549 in Surrey Ckurck Goods (x86p) too One 
cope of *cranecoIoryd sylke. 1993 Gtsne. Wilis U. TO 
Tow Kirtles one of craine color«>d sAtten. 13*7 Will o/y. 
Rows (Somerset Ho.t, My ♦cranefether delete a x8^ 
Whittier ToA.K. 54 As in air The •crane-flock leaves 
no trace of passage. 1686 Load, Gas. No 8x36/4 A 
•Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. 1709 Steele 
Tatlsr No. 33 P a A Lady'a Chariot . . had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Air that hers did. 1698 M. Lister 
yaum. Paris <i6oq) is They [coaches] are all •Crane- 
Neckt, and the Wheeli before very low. s8aa Monthly 
Mag. Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick strape, 
from four of what are now. .called crane-necked springs. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iii. One of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed.. individuals. 1840 Barham 
IngoL Ltg., Spectre 0/ Tapp., The man was fitting straps 
on a light pair of crane-necked spun. s88s Hooper's Mag. 
Feb. 484/x The secretary-bird {Serpentarius Secretarius), 
or *crane-vuliure. 

b. In icnse 2 or 3, at orone-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; orane-ohair, 7 a chair lowered and 
raized by a crane ; orane-houie, a shed or building 
in which a crane stands; orane-kaeper, craneman, 
a man in charge of a crane ; orane-post, the verti- 
cal post or axis of a crane; orane-ahaft, {a) ■■ 
crane-post ; (d) see quot. and 3 e ; orane-wheel, a 
tread-wheel by which a crane was formerly work^. 

1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk,, ^Crano'bargs. a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of carrying a crane, in 
aid of marine works. 1769 De Poe*s Tour Gt. Brit. 1 . ax 
Baths are. .supplied with. .Sea-water, And for the.. Con- 
venience of such as.. have not strength to plunge them- 
selves, there is a •Crane Chair of particular Contrivance. 
1705 Lend. Goa, No. 4x05/4 I'he Stone- Wharf, with a 
Crane and •Crane-House, xg^ Act x Eliu. c. ii. f 7 Any 
Wharfenger, •Cranekeeper . . Weigher or other OflScer. 1300 
in Riley London p. xxi, Richard the Fruter. •crene- 
man. 1851 Gpeenwell Coal-trade Terms Nortkumh. 4 
Durk. 18 Crememem, a lad. .whose business is to hoist the 
corves of coals on to the rolleys with the crane. X89S Daily 
News 6 Feb. 4/8 The tippers and crane men at the Bute 
Docks. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 644 In Morrison's 
steam crane, the •crane-post forms the steam- cylinder. 
S794 W. Felton Carnages Gloss., *CraHe shaft, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes]. 1669 Sturmv Marineds 
Mag. vi. iii. 105 A Man turning a •Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone. X794 G. Adams Nat. f Exp, Philos. III. xxxi. 851 
In a crane-wheel the power is. .apiuied. .by a man walking 
within the wheel. 

t Crane (kr^n),jA^ Ohs. or arch. [a.F.rrdn^,ad. 

med.L. cranium skull.] The skull ; —CRANicif. 

1541 R. CorLAND Guydon't Quest. Cksrurgt The brayne- 
panne skulle or crane. >997 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 31a 
Fracture of the crane, sfiao vennee Via Recta lii. 63 'The 
Crane is of an hard and fibrous substance. 1814 Medwin 
Convert, w ByrouiiB^s) 1 . 83 A skull that had probably 
belonged to some Jolly friar. .The crane was filled with 
claret, and . . passeo abtout. jSg. 1840 Browning Sordello 
I. 877 Till Autumn spoiled their [poppies'] fleering quite 
with rain, And, turbanless, a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. 


CBAirX'B-BILI.. 

OnUM (kr/to), V. p. Cbaxi /i.'J 

1 . trusts. To hoist or lower with a cranei or with 
fimilar apparatus. 

1970 Dee Math. Pref. 35 By two Wkeles more.. there 
may be Craned vp 800,000 pound weight, a ifias Bromb 
Qusends Exek. v, Wka. 1873 III. 536 When 1 shake the 
rope, then crane me up again. 1749 fVealtk Gt. BrdMn 53 
It is craned into cellars. x8i6 Scott Aniif. vui. Being 
safely craned up 10 the top of the crag. 

b. fig. 

s6b7>77 Feltham Resoivst i. xlx. 35 'They are bad works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. 163a Mabrin- 
CBB & Field Patat Dowry in. i, An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. 1676 Kidder Ckan^ Dir. bx 1 et us not 
need Craning and Skrewing up to so Blessed a work. 1890 
W. M. Fullerton in Fortn. Rev Feb. axx By money man 
is enabled . . to crane himself above the dead level of uni- 
formity. 

2 . To stretch (the neck) like a crane. (Alto, 
rarely, to craste onis head.) 

1799 Southey Lett, (i8s6) I. 64 A grotesque being, a little 
man who can. .crane up his neck to the top-tower window. 
1849 CuazoN Visits Monast. 3x9 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had become of our companion. 
s886 Mallock Old Order Ckanpss 111 . 34 Craning bu bead 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3 . isitr. To stretch out one’s neck; to lean or 
bend forward with the neck stretched out. 

s^ Thackeray Pendennis xxviU. (1B84) 370 Pen craned 
over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above craned 
forward. 

4 . ffunling. To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping ; hence j/ig, 
to * look before one leaps hesitate at or shrink 
back from a danger, difficnlty, etc. {col/og.) 

t8a3 Bvron yuan xiv. xxxiii. He clear'd hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail, And never craned. 1844 J.T. Hew- 
lett Parsons 4 W. liii, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap over a straw. 1849 E. 
E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 11 . 940 The bold fox-hunter, 
who . . ne'er ' craned * at . . stone-wall, or doubleriitch. 

fig. z8te Bradford Advertiser eri Dec. 6/3 The American 
Executive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like craning. 1898 Sat, Rev. a June 647/x Was he 
ejected to * crane ’ at the taxation of ground values T 

Orana-fly. [f. Cranb sb.i i -r Flt.] A two- 
winged fiy oi the genus Tipula or family Tipulid«, 
characterized by verv long legs ; in Great Britain 
popularly called daddy -longdegs. 

X098 Rowland tr. MotfsPs I heat. Ins, 043 A Water-fly, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shiuiks.. 
Gruinam ; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. 1753 
C^hambers Cycl. Supp,, Creme .Ry, a name given by some to 
the creature we commonly call father long-legs. 1B39 Kirby 
Hob, 4 Inst. Anim. 11 . xvi. 90 Their Tong legs [fit] the 
crane-^ to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
1857 yml. R. Agric, Soc. XVI 11 . 1. 74 Marshes give 
birth to myriads of crane-flies. 

Granel(l, var. Crannbl, cranny, chink. 
Cwne-line. [Cranb sb.^ s.j 
fl. The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered. Obs. 

xM Mann. 4 Houstk. Exp. 350 My mastyr paid to 
Feiawe for a ledeand a crane lyne. yj. d. 

2 . Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

1674 T. Miller modsUisi (1676) 4 Cran-lines, and main- 
Btay. S69B in Capt. SmitRs Seaman's Grant, i. xiv. 65 
XQ The Crain line, ao The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Panis^uieres . . cat- 
harpins, and crane-lines of the shrowds. 1867 Smyth Sailed s 
W ord’bk., Crane-lines, those which formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of tbe forestay, serving 
to steady the former. Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing agaunst the yard-s. 

Craadlillg ricr^^-nliq). rare. A young crane. 
z6oi Holland Pliny I. 156 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. 

CSraxier (kr?**nai). [f. Cranb sh^ and v. + -er ^.] 

1 . [f. the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (Cranb sbA 3 a). 

1871 N. 4 Q. 4tn ser. VII 1 . xaj Some country towns^ of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 
of goods.. An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the .machine, who gives a certificate of weight, .called the 
craneris note. 

2 . [f. the vb.] One who * cranei ’ ; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous leap, etc. : see Crane v. 4. 

1860 £. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6)^ 61 Leaving * Welters' 
and ^Craneia* and 'slow-uns* behind. 

Cranes {Falconry ) : see Crbangb. 

Crane’s - MIL oraaeebill (kr/i’nzbil). 
[Crank sb.^ 1 + Bill. A translation by the 16th 
c. herbalists of Dn. cramhals, Ger. kranichhals^ 
MLG. kraneshals, names of Geranium dissectum.'] 
1 . Bot. A name for the various species i^esp. the 
native British species) of the genus Geranium ; so 
called from the long slender l^Sic of the fruit. 

By the x6th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
spedes, apparently G. dissectum, 
saoB Turner Names ^ Herhes D iij, Geranium is of two 
lyndes. ' — * 


kyodra. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
hyl, the other it called Pes columblnus of the commune 
Herbaries, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. 1997 
Gmardb Herbal ii. ccclviii. 940 Tbe roots of this Cranes 
bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1693 Sia T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist, 8 One kind of Crancs-BUl, call’d Germ 
nium MoKfudum. .emells Ji»t lilu Musk, tnfi Sia J. Hill 
Herbal 196 Tbe cranesbills are characterised . . by theil 
singular firait. 1804 Miss Mirroao Ser. l (1863)99 



OBAjntT. 

CirpeN of flowim, primraiMt orehiMt, oml^ JimtiMl- 
ivy, Gmn«‘a bill, cotton^riii. tin Black ASo. fkMUn, 
XX. (D.) It there tny blue heir to pore^ and deefi^ and 
tender, at that of the latge craneVbiu, the QwmUmmprt^ 
Unu of the botaolM T 

2 . Suft' A kM of forcepe with long jawi. 
t 66 t R.X’StTxAN08 Vu. Qu0V, (z 708) tS Cm the Sur- 
eeont, laden with Pincera, Craoe-biUa, Cathetenu 1711 
CHAMtaat Cycl, a kind of forcepe ue^ 

be euraeona, and ao named from ita figure, 1174 Knight 
Diet* Mtch., CrattsU-hUi, a pair of long-noaed mncncra. 
t On'&at Obs. Also 7 orannet. [Corrnpted 
from OF. crignete, crinete, dim. of signet erttgne, 
in sense of niod.P. frimh-e, f. crin, L. mVi-iV hair, 
mane.] A piece of armonr covering a horse’s neck 
or mane ; a criniire. 

1548 Hall Ckron, ta One band had the acafleron the 
cranet, the bard of the horae all white. 1610 Guilum 
HtraUfy iv. ( 1660) a66 Defenaive, serving for Horae, .aa the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Barde. i6zi Coroa, Crimen » .acrannet; 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse, 
t Gra*llBt dial, Obs, * A small red worm. 
Cumberland* (HalliwO. 

1477 STANVHuasT Descr, Ini. in lUlituhed VI. 4> They 
will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker aa 
yoong red little craneia. 1851 Cumbrld. Giosi.t Cnuui, a 
small worm. 

t Cranew. Obs. e Ciuyiuif , skull. 

iggg Kdbm Decades 354 The heade of an elephente of such 
huge byggenesae, that only the bones or cranewe {printed 
crauewe ; Hakluyt 1598-0 has cranew] therof . . wayed 
abowte two hundreth weygbt. 

Craney, obs. f. Cbannt, Grant. 

Crang (krsen). [A variant of krang^ Kbbno, 
a. Du. kreng, MDu. crenge, carrion.] The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 
the flesh of a dead whale. 

aSai A. Fianaa yre/. A ret. Reeiens 43 As black aa the 
crang of a whale. s8e7 Cknm. in Ann. Reg. 1x3/9 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in Smyth Sailers IVerdkk. 
b. transf. and fig. 

1876 Robinson Wkit^ Cless. 45 Crang, a skeleton. * T* 
whooal crang *, the entire frame of bones. 
tCra'nglef V- Obs. inlt. 'i'o twist, writhe, 
wriggle; »iCitANKLB. Hence Ora'ngling xA 
and ppl. a. (In quot. 164a fig>^ 

1480 IluoaoN tr. Dh Bartas' Judith 18 (Jam.) A serpent 
. .Which crangling crept. Ibid. 75 (Jam.) The Danow which 
begini to flow. With snakish crangTing alow. 1648 Koaaaa 
haaman axa Crangling and worldly wise brainea. 
Cranlad (krx<’ni£d). nome-wd. [f. Cbani-um 
+ -AD I c.] The epic of a skull, 

1878 C. Gibbon Life G* Cembe 1 . vi. 99 A long poem en- 
titled the ‘ Craniad V 

Cranial (kr/i-nihl), a. ff* med. or mod.L. 
erdni-um (a. Gr. x dxiov) skull + -al.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull ; strictly t pertaining to the 
cranium projier or brain-case, os m cranial bones. 
Cranial nerves: the great nerve-trunks arising 
from the brain and passing through openings in 
the cranium ; » Cebbbbal nerves. 

s8oo Msd. Jml. 111 . 138 Imperfection of the cranial 
bones was similar to the caae before related. 1840 G. Ellis 
Anat. ex The second or imtic nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. ,1864 Reader 5 Mar., The 
cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured is vjk 
cubic inches, that of the smallest man being 55. 

Hence Ora^aiallj adv., in regard to the cranium. 
1866 Laino & Huxley Prek. Rem. Caitkn. Z39 Two 
sections of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respecta. 

II Crania*ta, oraiiio*ta, sh. pi 2 lwl JTf. L. 
erdni-um and Gr. xpdW-ov, with respective suffixes, 
as ill pinnata, irrs/Mvrd. Introduce in the latter 
form by Haeckel, but generally used in the former 
by English naturalists.] A primary division or 
branch of the Vertebbata (a. v.), including those 
which possess a brain and skull, i e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

1878 '^ex.t.Gegenbaxteds Comp. Anat. 4x3 In the Craniota 
[it] pvesrise, by concrescence and differentiation, to a head. 
188s Aikenmum 15 Jan. ^/a We should have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made between, .the lampreys 
and the remainder of the Craniota. 
t Cra*nioe, oranlsh. Obs. App. an error for 
cravice, Cbevioe, by confusion with Cranny. 
zfiog Flobio Montaigne 111. vi. (1639^ 508 Gaps and cranishes, 
representing hollow cavernes. zfigg PaaaoN Varieties v. 
iv. I 7 Any glasse window or cranice. 

Cranle, ^ obs. ff. Cbannt, Grant. Grannibd. 
Cranio- (kr/'-ni^), before a vowel crani-, com- 
bining form of Gr. KpSa/lov Cranium. 

a. In combinations, chiefly in sense * belonging 
or relating to the cranium and . . . * ; as craalo- 
fti'olAl a., belonging to both the cranium and the 
face ; oxanlo<efpl*iial a., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so craniacro'mial [AokOMIOn], 
cranio-phary'ngeal, •thora'cic, •ve'rtebral adjs.; 
also oraalo-tabM (-t^'bfs) [L. tdhes wasting 
away, putrefaction], * a form of rickets in which 
the skull bones are softened * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. In derivative formations, as Oraalt’ofeomy 
rOr. bitrofdi excision], see quot. Chta*iiiooe:le [see 
Cblb xA], * the protrusion of a part of the en- 
cephalon from the cranial cavity’ {Syd, Sec. Lex,), 
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[Or. Mkiapa fracture, tmalciat], 

the breaking up of tba ftetal baad la the q>oaitoii 
of crunUimyi Oi»l 8 l«al«) 8 il (Or. ^-aAdcriTt 
breaker], an Instnuneiit for doing this. 
gaoMsIo a. [Gr. of or pertaining to know^ 

ledge i,pertidaiugtooianlogaomy, Oiaa 3 o*gaoM| 
[Gr. knowledge], * the scienoe of the form 
and characteristics of the skull ' (.SW. Sec, Lex), 
Orwalo'gaoajr [Gr. yafioit knowledge] « prec. 
Oniilogxaipli [Gr. ^pa^ writer], an instrument 
for taking drawings of the skull ; Onmlo’gmvItaVi 
one who draws or describes skulls ; Chnudo** 
graphy, description of skulls. OnalomMdai 
[Gr, fMTpov measure], an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; OxMilomatrio, OxMlo- 
matrioal a, pertaining to craniometry; hence 
Oramloii&e*txloa 323 r adv . ; Onuslcmatrint, one 
who piactises craniometry; Onmlo'matxy, mea« 
auzement of the sknIL Oraalo*patliy [Gr. -adficia, 
f. irdfiof suffering], ’disease of the cranium ' {Syd, 
Sec. Lex.), Oxamiopliosxa [Gr. •^pot bearing], 
an instrument invented by Topinara for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Oxa'aloplataty [Gr. -irXcurTfa, f. irXoxrdf moulded, 
fashioned], an operation for suppl3ring deficiencies 
in the cranial structures. OxtAicgmlia {nence-wd.) 
[Gr. wdAif city], a city of skulls. Ormlofloo^plc, 
Oraml08oo*^cal c., pertaining to cranioscopy; 
Oraalo'MoplNt, one who stndiea cranioscopy; 
Oraalo'acopj [Gr. -xxoiria, f. -irxoiros that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull ; formerly applied to what ia now commonly 
called PaRENOLOOY. Oramloco phlo a. {nonce-wd. 
after philosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Ovamio- 
toima [Gr. -ro/ios cutting |. ’ name for the trephine ; 
also a name for the craniotomy forceps ^ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); Oranlotomy [Gr. -ro^a, f. -ropov 
cutting], in obstetric surgery, an operation in which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to delivety; hence 
craniotomy forceps^ a forceps used in this operation. 
sSos Lancet 3 Oct. 76X (The operation] of *craniectoiny, in 
which a strip of bone it removed from the cranium and the 
development of the brain . .allowed to go on. i860 Simpbon 
Cranioctasm in Syd. Soc. Vear^bk, (1861) 377 The opera* 
tions of craniotomy, cephalotrip^y, and *cranioclasm. Ibid. 
In the latter operation ICranioclasm] two instrumenta are 
iiecessar>’-~« perforator, .and the *CrantoclaBt. ifiga-u Toon 
Cycl. Anat. iV. 656/tThe number of *cranio*facial segments. 
s8z3 Pantologia, *Craniocnomy..m visionary aystero of 
physiognomy lately brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
zBio /*Ai/. Mag. XXXVT. 74 Materials for a comparative 
*craniognosy. S678 Babtlby tr. Topinanfs AnthroO. aji 
Profile taken with M. Broca’s *craniofn'aph. 1861 Wbight 
Ess. A rchaol. I. v. 84 To the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries . . I 
would e.«ipeciaUy invite the attention of the *craniographer. 
Ibid. 83 That branch of it [ethnology] which may be con- 
veniently, .termed *craniography. 18^ BaaTLEYtr. TeOi- 
nanfs Anthrep. 997 The *craniometer substitutes matne- 
matical data for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. Ibid. 9x9 Requisite for *cranioroetrical study. 
s88a Aikenmum a Dec. 738/3 A list of the *craniometric 
mea.sureB and processes adopted. 1889 IlarpeVs Mag. 
June 105/1 Having been *craniometrically examined. Ibxd. 
105/9 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized *craniomctrtKt8. s86i Clbland in Syd. Soc. 
Yearbk. 30 On a Method of ^Craniometry. z88z Trane. 
Viet. Inst. 08 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
tliese islands are more mixed than either of the other Poly- 
nesian races. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., *Craniopkaryugeal 
ligament, the thickened median part of the pharyngeal 
aponeurosis attached to the tuberculum pha^ngeum of the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. 1878 Bartley tr. 
Topinanfs Anthrop. 11. iii. 974 A new *craniophore (an 
instrument for taking all the cranial proiectiomO by Paul 
I'opinard. z8i8 Blacksu. Mag. IV. 398 A populous Place 


landmarks drawn so geometiically by their rivals. iSe^zo 
CoLURiDGR Friend (x8x8) III. 79 A literary man. whose 
skull puzzled the *cranioscopists. 


scopy, publishing itself under the name or Phrenolojpr | 
z8zo Blackw. Mag. IV. 564 A *Craniosophic public \ 
disdain that work. 1847 looo Cycl. Anat. III. 641/! 

'nal cavity. 1849 H. Mayo TVuth* Pop. .yaj 
cements of the cranio-spinal cord in whlcn tne 
Id voluntary nerves are rooted. s86e Syd. See. 
i86x) 400 *Cranio>tabes occurring epidemically. 
BOTHAM Obstetr. Med. aa A woman whom I de- 


would 

„ , 641/9 The 

^cranio-spinal cavity. 1&19 H. Mayo Truth* Pop. Superst. 
V. 78 ’The segments of the cranio-spinal yordjm whl^ the 
sentient andvol 
Vear^k. (i86x) 

>855 Ramsbotham 
livered. .by ^craniotomy. 

Cmilold (krxi*iii,oicl), a. Zeel [See -om.] 
Allied to the genus Crania of Brachiopods. 

1849 MuacHiaoN Siluria viii. (i8<4) 187 The Orbicolold 
and Cranioid groups, .afford some cbiuwcteristic apedea, 

Cranioloffioal (kr^ini0lp*d2ikftl), a, [£ as 
Cbanioloot + -10 + -AL. (In mod.F. cranio- 
logiqui.)^ Of or pertaining to craniology. 
fl. iB Phbbnolooioal : see GbanioIiOot i. Obs. 
i8s8 ^din. Rev. XXV. 997 Long before this time we 
should have looked fax his craniologlcal death. • sBay G. 
CauiRBHANK(////;r), Phrenological lllustratiouB, or an Artist's 
View of the Craniological System of Doctors Galt and 
Spursheim. 


4 Relating to the atndjr of the oiiai»ete» of 
iknlla : see GBANtauwy a. 

CM u iiujuiS; 
of the American tiMuna 

ChMJdologist (ki jnnlip-lMgist). [£ al next 4- 
*IBT. (In inud.F. crcmioligitto,)] 
tl. •FHRKNOliOGiST: see CRANlObOOT I. Ofo. 
S8i8 Phil. Mag. XLVl. 68 Ho aignmetitai aocoiditif to 
the. .craniologistti have yet been able to set aside the proofs 
of the truth of the theory. 1841 SugUsksmafe Mag, t Wdk, 
eo Mr. Combe is a devoted craniologlat. 

2 . One versed in craniolc^ : see Cbanioloot a, 
1841 Catum N. Amor. Ind. iTKii. 91 The great variety 
of shapes and characters exhibited ia these, .crania, fender 
them a very interesting study for the craoiologiet and 
phrenologist zBjO fiAaTuv tr. Tepiuante AutMrtfpi ejo 
A skull . . measured . . by a foreign cranUdogtst 

Cni^^gy (kri^‘nitp' 15 (l^i). [mod. £ Gr. apd* 
plow skull (CiiANio-) 4- -Ao^} see -loot. In 
mod.F. cranioltJgii.'] 

1 1 . The study of the configuration of the skull 
as indicating the comparative development of the 
< organs ’ or faculties ; now known as PBBBKOLOOT. 

tSofi Med. yml. XV. Mar. keadiw, An Account of Dr. 
Gatl's System of Craniology* 1843 Boasow Bible As SpmM 
xl. (1879) 933 He had a villainouslyformed haad aoooidingto 
all the rules of craniology* 

2 . The stnd^ of the size, shape, and character of the 
skulls of various races, u a part of anthropology. 

tagi D. WitjoN Prek, Ann. (1863) I. ix. soj The oranio- 
logy of the later tumulL 1883 TvLoa in Hatun 3 May 8 
The mixture of races., in Europe makea European craniw- 
iogy a study of extreme diflficoity. 

II Oranlon. Obs. [Gr. mp&plnp.J Skull, head. 

161Z Chapman May-Day Playe 1873 li. 304 Shee hat a 
Fox red crxnion. 1649 Flatman Dooms-Oay I'konght 38 
A shinbone, or a Cramon. 

Orauilota: see Cbaniata. 

Oranish t see Cbanioe. 

II Cranium (kr^-nidm). Pi. oraola (kr/i nUl). 
[med.L., a. Gr. mpSxtom skull.] 

1 . Anat.f etc. a. strictly. Tnose bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
face and jaws) ; the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

1543 TaAHaaoN Vigdt Chirurg. 36/1 The bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bonea of the heade. 1613 
CaooKx Body ^fMan 440 The skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasaeth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet. 1797 M. Baillib Moth. Anat. (1807) 495 In a 
natural state.. the dura mater can be perfectly aeparated 
from the enunium. 1849 K. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 15 The 
skull is divisible into two parts,-~the cranium and the face. 

b. more widely. The bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the sknil. 

s^ PatcHABD AW. Hist. Man IZ9 If we examine crania 
which have prominent upper jaws. 1871 Nicholson 
Palmont. 373 'The Labyrintnodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and oy crania. 

2 . humorously fox ’head’. {Ct. skull.) 

1647 Wabd Simp. Cobler 79 Farewell aimple world. If 

thoult thy Cranium mend, There is my Last and AU. 
*1734 Nobth Exam. 11. iv. 1 144(1740) yA This Fancy., 
came into the Author's Cranium, a tfop Pbabd Poems 
(1864) 1 . 54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

Crau (krwQk), rAi Forms: i orano-, 5-7 
oranke, V- crank. [0£. crane in cranc-slofi, 
ME. crank{e, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th c. App. an ablant-derivative of the vb. 
crine-an, creme, crunc-en, found (but very rare) in 
OE. as a by- form of cring-an^ crang, crung^ 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive meaning 
appears to have been ’ to draw oneself together in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up *. 
These verbs are not known elsewhere in Teutonic ; 
bat numerous derivatives occur in the other lan- 
^a^s, connected with the two notions of ’to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ’to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill Eng. crank be- 
longs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of something bent together or crooked; 
Ger. and Dn. krank adj. * siclP, formerly ’ weak, 
slight, small,’ shows the figurative development] 

1 . A portion of an axis bent at right angles, nskl 
to communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

Bn In early times chiefly used as a handle or 
treadle to torn a revolving axis by hand or foot. 
e zooe Gercfa in Anglia IX. 9^ Wulcamb, cip, amb, crano- 
** \ Poru. 100 Cranke, i - . 


atmf. c 1440 Promp. 
(K.H. P./|- 


I, initrument, cirillme 


'girgillus [a: a reel for winding thread]! Ibid, 
Granke of a welle, kaustrum, kaustra. 1617 Minshiu 
Doctor, The Cranke or winch of a Well, L. Haustrum, 
si66a D’Acaxs IVater Drawing it Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are also fitted to men's hands, thera- 
by to make a round motion. s68o Moxon Meek. Exore, 
x. z88 [The fly wheel of the lathe] hath an iron axia 
with a or Cranck at one end. tmfbid. 933 Crank, the 
end of an Iron Axis turned Square down, and again turned 


1734 . . _ 

pump] does not rise quite one third of ita circle. 1877 N, 
W. Line, Gloss., Crank, (i) the hendle of a turmp«lKW* 
a 'blower', a grindstone, or any similar machine. 
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b. l.ateT, ftfl a device for converting circular Into 
reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motion, 

, r7S7-5r Ciiambesh Cycl, Crank, a contrivance in machines 
in manner of an elbow, .projecting out irom an axin or spin- 
dle, and servinijf by Us rotation to raiHe and fall tbepUtonsof 
encines for raising water. 1731 H. Bkichtom in PhiL Trans, 
XXX VI 1. 6 A quadruple Crank of cbaC iron, Speeif, 
Barker's Ptsttni No. 805. 6 lliree cylinders, .work a treble 
or other crank. 1771 WArr Ltt. in Muirhead W,'s Mtch. 
iHvent. (1854) 11. x; A crank of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 17O0 Spec(/. Pickard's Patent 
No 1363 A 13. represents a lever commonly called a crnulc 
. . the pin of which crank is inserted into the end of a 
spear or carrier. s96a Smilbs Engineers 111. 85 The con- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angles to each other. 

attrik 180B Watt in Muirhead lP*s Meek, Invent III. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man . . that first contrived the common foot lathe. 

2 . An elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. 

iTSg Mountains in Phil, Trtstse. LI. a8^ 1 found the bell- 
wire . . to be iiuirely melted . . but the efi^ ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

8. An elbow-shaped support or bracket 
1760 Kalconkr Marine Crank, is an iron brace 
whicn supports the liinthorns on the poop-quarters, etc. 
>833, J* Holi-and Metal 11 «ui A senii-cyllnder 

of wirework, balanced in its proper situation means of 
two arms, or cranks. riSgo Pudim, Navig. (weale) xia 
Cranks, pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc , and at- 
tached to the beams of tixe quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be slowed thereon. 

4 L A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
disc to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which t!ie prisoner is required to turn a certain 
numlicT of times each day. 

1817 serf AV/ Surveyor Prisons la Means should exist of 
renuering the discipline . . more stnnieeRt. .by placing crank 
machinery in the celU. 1877 N. W. Line, Gloss.. Crank, (2) 
a machine used in some prisons for finding eiiiployincnt fur 
refractory prisoners. There was one in the now disused 
prison at Kirton-in-I.indsey. 

6. Sc. 4 b. 

f8as-79 Jamikson, Crank, an iron guard for the feet in 
curling, to prevent sliding on the ice. Roxb. 

6. tomh., as crack-and-oomb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a c trding-engine ; 
orank-ojcla, (iz) the driving-axle of an engine or 
machine ; (^) a carriage axle with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carnage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (see 
Cranked) \ orank-hstohea (see quot.) ; orank- 
hook, the rod which connects the treadle and the 
crank in a foot-lathe ; orank-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank ; 
orank-ahaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; orank- 
wheel, a wheel which acts as a crank ; esp. one 
having near its circumference a pin to which the 
end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin ; a disc-crank. 

s8^ Use Cotton Manuf. II. 35 Tliis is the *crankAnd- 
comb contrivance . . This elegant instrument takes ofT the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 17M IIf.hagulibrs Exp. 
Philos f 1744) 11 516 {nie wheehl arc fitted to^crank axles, 
by which improvement the [Fire] engine runs upon larger 
Wheels, witnout raising the Cistern. 1887 Bury ft 
Hiujbr Cycling (iiadin. Libr.) 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the crank-axle. 1867 Smvih Sailops 
IVord^.t *Crank4iaiches are raised coamings on a 
steamer's deck, to form coverings for the cranks of the 
en^es below. iSjy R. S. Robinson Naut, Steam Et^, 
86 The *crank pin is of wronght-iron. iBjjo Wkalb Dirt 
Terms, Crank-pin, the cylindrical piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arms, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, to the piston-rod : if the crank has only 
one arm, the pinprojects from the end of it. i8m Uunalpr 
ft Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. a) 1. 147 The rotation 
of the *craiik-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 54 '^Crank-wheel, for spinning 
of lines, box-cord, etc. is fixed on an iron spindle. 

Crank (krac^k), sb.^ Also 6 7 oruiok(a. [Of 
the same origin as prec., and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense * crooking, crook ' ; 
but the two words had l>een differentiated before 
the earliest instances of this.] 
tl. A crook, bend, winding, meandering; a 
winding or crooked path, course, or channel. Obs. 
S57B J. JoNXs Bathes Bucksione xb a, Bowling in allayet 
. . eyther in playne or longe allayes, or in suche as haue 
Cranckes with balfe bowles. igte Nokth Plutarch (1676! 
7 How he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 
of the Labyrinth. Ibid. 8^ Aratus. .was out of his path he 
should have found, .and with many crooks and cranks went 
to the foot of the Castle, igofi SnNsaa F. Q. vii. vii, 5a 
So many turning cranks these [the planets] have, so many 
Crookes. i6eo Hca.LAND Livy xxii. xxxv. 413 a, [Anni- 
ball] woon the \erie tops of the Alpes, through hy-lanesand 
blind crankes. 1607 Shaks. Car. 1. i. 141. wsa 7W Mable 
K. I. ii. 98 Meet you no ruin but the soldier in The cranks 
and turns of Thebes t c 1630 Ribdon .S'lirm Devon (i8eo) 
63 Exe. .runneth a long course with his crooked cranks. 

t fiS' ^ crooked or deceitful way ; a deceit, 
wile, sleight. Ohs. 


J. Hawcv Disc. PoopAecies 68 To ooeap(o..tlte 
oommous. .by flimflams, wily cranks, and sleigbtte knacks 
of the maker. 16x4 D. Dvkb Myst. Se(/k^DecaivA^(t6ts) 
t6 A cunning cranke of deepe and devilhh deceUmlnesie. 
iflM Milton Divorea Introd., The waiea of the Lord, strait 
aiKrfiRithfuU..not full of crarms and contradictions. 

1 2 . A tortuoub or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice ; a cranny. Obs. b. Sometimes used as 
* Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and crasmy. 

ssflo J. Hrvwood Prov. 4 Epigr.{yU>’f) %\i Suche crankis, 
such cony holes. r6oc Holland Plsny II. ays The root 
is giuen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 
durt. iflia W. Harulb Cnrtaine-Dr, (X876) t8 Exclude the 
light from the crankes and craniu of our chambers. 

O. xgsa Hulqet, Crannye or cranke in an earthen jMtte, 
£^a. s96t Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 47 l*here 
daylight peeps through many a crank. 

o. fig- 

1610 Healsv Vived Comm. St. Aug. Citie tff Cod (x6ao) 
74 There is no cranke, no secret, in all the.<ie tongues, but 
tic hath searcht it out. xkmr-yy Fkitham Resolves 83 (T.) 
l]be politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3 . A twist ur fanciful turn of speech ; a humorous 
turn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
amps and cranks., after Milton. Also, anything 
fantastic in liehaviour, gesture, or action. 


tyss Johnson, 3. Any conceit formed by twisting 

or changing, in any manner, the furrn^ or meaning of a 
word. zflos Moore To Lady Ii. v. To play at nddlcs, 
quips, and cranks, itao Shkllev IvUch Atlas li. 5 Many 
quips and cranks She played upon the water. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens IV. xix. vi. 37 Wolsey was driven to quips 
and cranks which made the King suspect him. 

4 . An eccentric notion or actiim ; a mental twist 


put into practice; a ciotchet, whim, caprice. 

1848 Lvtton Harold I JO These be new cranks, with a 
vengeance; we shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Nonnun next. 18.. Carlyle (Webster .S'h/M/.), Subject to 
sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angry kind of man. 1889 Pall Mall C. 7 June 6/\ The son 
. .does not share what he probably deems the ' crank* of his 


6. U.S. coUoq. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up cK^centric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; esp. one who is enthusiastic- 
ally possess^ by a paiticular crotchet or hobby ; 
an eccentric, a monomoninc. [This is prob. a back- 
formation from Cranky, sense 4.] 
t88i Times as Dec. 3/4 Guiuau continued, * You have 
got a lot of Btufl there. It is not in your handwriting. 1 

J uess it must have been contributed by some oraiik.* t 88 a 
*a// Mall G. 14 Jan. 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
since Guiteau’s trial have begun to dcMgnate as ' cranks * — 
that is to say, persons of disordeicd mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety su)mlies the lack of any higher ambition, 1889 
Longm. Mag. May a8 It is the brightness of eiitbusiasin. 
Every crank has such eyes. 

tt. dial. [A]3p. lielongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of 'something wrong' (cf. Wrong from 
ViHngio twist, F. lorl tortus) ; but a physical 
comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is 
also possible.] 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranks, 
aches and sUght ailments. A person is said to be full of 
*crinks and cranks* when generally complaining of ill- 
health. 

t Crank, sb.^ Thieves' slang. Obs, Also 6 
oralnke. [app. a. Du. or Ger. krank sick, ill ; also 
formerly in Ger. as sb. ' one that is sick or ill 
(The i6lh c, vagabonds* cant contains words 
taken directly from continental languages.)] 

(In full, counteifeit cranky A rogue who feigned 
sickness in older to move compassion and get 


money. 

1567 Harman Casteat xi. 51 These that do counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that depely 
dissemble the filing sicknes. For the Cranke in their 
langimge is the falling euylL. There came earely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke vndcr my lodgynge . . this 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge. a xm Marr. Wit 
4 Wisd. (X846) 1 3 She sent me the Countenait crainke for 
to play, IS94 T. B. La Prsmaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 167 I'here 
are some counterfeit crankes . . who vpon some occasion 
haue by meere knaucry fainod theniselucs such. 

Burton Auat. Mel. 1. it. iv, vi. 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
. .hath some notable examples of such counterfeit Cranks. 
sOaa Fletcher Beggar's Bush u* i, Jarlunan, or patrico, 
cranke, or dapperdudgeon. 

Cruk, sb.h Sc. [Cf. Crank v.^] A harsh or 
grating sound. 

1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvUi, When wanting thee, what 
tuneless cranks Are my poor verses 1 x8oe Gloss, to Bssms 
(Jam.), Cremk, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Craak (krseok), a,^ Also 6-7 oranokCo. fOf 
obscure origin : not easily connected with the otner 
adjs. and sbs. of tame spelling.] 

1 1 . Rank, lusty, vigorous, in good condition. 

1398 Trbviba Barth. De P. R. xi, xL (1495) 39 ^ Snowe 
nouiysshyth and fedyth good herbei, and makyth theym 
cranke. UOall, etc. Broom. Par. Mark ii. so He 

who was a ntle before bedred . . was now cranke and Itistie. 
s^ Howell Lexicon To Phllologer, [The English lan- 
guage altera] sometimes the tense of the words which she 
borrows ; as she oaeth crank for being lively and well, 
whereas 'tis skk in Dutch. 


2 . Lively, brisk, in high tpiiiti ; lusty, ^krightly, 
merry; i^grestively high-surited, dsimied to 
exult or tnnmph, ' cocky *. Now dial, aim in U.S. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Corage or craake, erassss^ 
coragiossts. c sgoo Maid Emiyn 990 in Had. E, P. P. IV. 
9a She was full ranke. And of condyevons cranke, And redy 
was atwj^e. W. pArntM Exped. Scot, in Arb. Gamer 

111. 94 The Scots, .showed themselves upon sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag, sspa Warner Alb, Eng. vii. xxxviu 
(i6ta) 179 Princes Pauoursoften make the fanorM toocranlee. 
160a Dbeeer Satiromasiix Wki. 1873 1 . 934 This Man at 
Armes has. .some friend in a corner, or else hee dwac not 
be so cranke. s6si Corea, s. v. le^eux. As crank as a 
Cocke Sparrow, afiga Gurnau. Chr. in Arm. xi. f 3 (1669) 
124/9 Would not our bloud much more grow too rank and 
we too cranck and wanton, if we should feed long on such 
luscious food? a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 1 . 119 It 
becometh them., to be jocund and crank in their humour. 
a 1716 South Serm. VI. ai (T.) How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident? vygb Peccs Kenticiems^ 
Crassk, merry, cheery. s8g6 Mas. Stows Dred 1. 317 
(Bartlett) If you strong electioners didn't think you were 
among the elect, you wouldn't be so crank about tt. s86o 
Holland Miss Gilbert xxi. 3^ We feel pretty crank about 
having a book writer here in Crampton. 

t B. quasi-twfe. Boldly, br&kly, lus^tily. Obs. 
1579 Spfnsbr She^ Cal. S^. 46 As cocke on his dung- 
hill, crowing cranck. 1594 CIsrew Tasso (2881) loa Sinuo 
thee he mates so cranke. 

Crank (krsepk >, Miut. [Of oUegre origin, 
appearing first in the comb. Crank-bidki), q.v. The 
early explanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris. krengd (of a ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of krengen, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, spec, to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, e.g. in careening, also intr. to m- 
cfinc or lie on one bide, as a ship does when her 
cargo shifts in the hold. See Dale, and Doomkaat 
Koolman Ostfries. Wbch. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
cranky 

Liable to lean over or capsize : said of a ship 
when she is l)uilt too deep or narrow, or has not 
Buflicient ballast to carry full sail. Crank by the 
ground (see quols. 1696, 1704). 

1696 Phillips s. v. Crank, A ship is said to be crank by 
the Ground when she ib narrow-floor’d 1 1706 adds] so. - that 
she cannot be brought on Ground, without danger of being 
overtlirown. or at least of wringing her Sides. sToa J. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 89 Through a jealouby 
of the vessel being crank. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Crank, the Sea Term for a Snip that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can bear but a small iUil for fear of oversetting : 
and they say she is Crank by the Ground, when i£a 
cannot be brought on Ground without danger of over- 
throwing her. 1770 Chron. in Assn, Reg. t-j/o At oresent 
she is so cranke she cannot carry sail. 1850 Longf. 
Building of Ship 99 Strangest of all, Towered the Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiiL 380 
That crank little boat with its top-heavy sails. 
fg. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. ii. (D.), 1 have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed with liquor, whereby you became crank, and 
rolled, d'ye see. tiioS Moore Corruption ii, Thinn, which 
. .Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, A fow arnnk 
arguments for speeching lords. 

Crank (krmqk), 0.^ [A group of seoseg con- 
nected with Crank sb.^ and ^ and Cranky a.] 

1 . 'Crooked, distorted* (Jam.); angularly twisted 
or bent. Se. 

S8M-70 in Jamieson, who cites ' crank -handed, a crank 
hancT. Irom Aberdeen. Mcams. 1898 J. Mather Poems 
959 Tnere stood the olo oak tree. .No wonder be is crank 
and grim. 

t2. Id Fg. sense of ' twisted, angular * ; crabbed, 
awkward or diflicult to pronounce, understand, or 
execute. Obs. or Sc. 

1709 Swift Direct. Birthday Song, A skilful critic justly 
blames Hard, tough, crank, gutt'nu, harsh, stiff names. 
1719D Shirrefs Poems Gloss., A crank Job, a work attended 
with difficulty, or requiring timenuity in the execution. 
s8ag-79 Jamieson, Crank, .a. Hard, difficult; as, 'a crank 
word', a word hard to be understood 
8. Infirm, weak, shaky in health ; m Crankt i. 
dial. [Cf. Du. and Ger. krank\ 
s8oa R. SiBBALD Chron. Se. Poetry Gloss., Crassk, infirm, 
weak, in bad condition. s88i Leicester Gloss., Crunk, sick, 
ailing. 

4 . Of machinery: In a loose, shaky, or crazy 
condition; out of order, working with difficulty; 
a- C rankt 3. 

S83S Carlyle Sari. Res. i. iii| The mRchinery of laughter 
took some time to get in motion, and seemed craidc and 
slack. 1837 — Fr. Rev. 111 . ii. i, This Convention is 
unfOTtunateiy the crankest of machines. Tissue It 

Nov. 9/9 The crank machinery of the double government 
would, .enfeeble every effort ot the State. 

Orailk (krseql^, v.I ff. CflRNK sb.\ 8, which 
yield a number of isolated senses.] 

I. [from Crank i, a.] 
fL intr. To twist and turn about; to move 
with a sharply winding conrse, to zigzag. Obs. 

Shakspere's phr. to come creudHng in b humoroudy 
echoed in the bter quota, without regim to its strict sense, 
saga Shaks. Vea. AAdABa The nurbliiid hare. . He crankes 
and crosses with a thousand doublet, igpfl — t Hen, /b\ 
ni. L 98 See, how this Riuer comes me cranking in, And 
cuu me from the best of all my Land, A huge halte Moone, 
a monstrous Cantic out 18^0 Mns Mirpoim ViHage 4th 
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I tail cdt- 

, (OoiiM cnnkios 

^ n99dMM U^iSai, ktv, xtDoc.^e^/i Her*UI>^ 
fcMor Finn Magmuen comet no cmnkiiiffi m • . mid gim a 
tomUy difimu nodtring to Ui« Runtc. 
f 2 . tram. To ’vriokle minuttlv with parallel 
fidget and furzowi, to crinkle. Alao ta trank ifi. 

ttf t CHiLraay BHt. Bmemim 75 They em ttteaked 
and cimnked like a Cockla«hell. limd. 76 Other little 
itones. .that were cranked in Ukea Coclde-thftiJ, but deeper, 
and not to thick toget^. IM, 78 lliere it an apparent 
difference between the MuNclestone. and the true Miude of 
the Sea^ both in the tbape. .and in the cranki^ of U. 

8. dtal. (See quott.) 

184T-76 HALLiwaLti, Crank , . (4) to mark cro tt w a yi on 
bread-and-butter to pleate a cliifd. Kent. 1B87 JCs$tHtk 
Giots,, Crnnkt to mark crott-wUe. 

II. [f. Crank j^.i] 

^ tram, ft. To bend in the shape of a crank, i,e, 
with two (or four) right angles j to make crank- 
ahaped. (Aho, to crank dazun,) b. To attach a 
crank to, mrnish with a crank. 

■7W Smeatom EdystomL. igj Each end was alto cnmked 
about an inch, to as to act the transverse part of the ban, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cunoy Inland 
Transit 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. x84a 
yml. R, Agric. Soc. 111 . 11. 3^9 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chetted cart, obtained by cranking down the axles. 
1884 F. J. Bhitten Watch k Clockm, 138 Tools are often 
cranked . . without any idea of the object to be gained. 

6. To fasten with a crank : see Crank skA 3. 

1870 Casseils Ttckn. Ednc. IV 175/1 The edge-plate., 
should run from one extremity to the other, commencing at 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked. 

6 . Sc, To ibackle (a horse). 

s8aa Hogg PtriU e/ Man I. *67 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumption, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7 . To lift or draw ttp by means of a crank. 

1883 I.ATHROP in HarptAs Mag. Aug. 33«/* He . . cranks 
hit prey up [a steep incline] at tlie rate of aooo people a 
day. 

CVftJllCy vA [App. onomatopoeic, having associ- 
ations with clank, and with croedt, creak ; cJ. Clank 
V. Cf. also north, dial. Cbonk to croak.] intr. 
To make a harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
quasi-/ra»r. with cognate obj.) 

iSay Clare Sheph. Cat. March 31 The solitary crane.. 
Cranking a iarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 Halliwkll, 
Crank . . (5) to creak. JVartA. 1651 1 >. M. Mom Poems, 
.Snow xiv, Voicelcas, except where, cranking, rings, The 
skater's curve along, 7 'he demon of the ice. 

Crank-bird. KT. prcc.] A local name of 
the Le'^ser Spotted Woodpecker. 

1840 Macgillivray Hist. Ihii. Bird a 111 . 86. 1883 

SwAiNSON Prov. Names JUnis 99 Crank bird Kiloucester- 
shire). From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass. 

Cranked (krsqkt), ppl.a. [f. Crank sb. 
and i/.] 

+ 1 . ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot.yf^.) 

ssgo Bale Image Both Ck. C j b, The most cranked vyly- 
ne.ise of oure synnes. 

+ 2 . Crinkled, wrinkled. Ohs. (Cf. Crank ».l a.) 
AI 70 D B. E. Dkt. CtuU. Crew, Cranked s/telis ot R tones, 
wrrinlcled or wreathed. 

3 . Formed into or furnished with a crank. Cranked 


tool ^in Wood-turning) : see uiiot. 1881, 

Engineers III. xoa The mechanical skill of 
the country was not equal to the task of fix-ging cranked 
axles. ri863 J. Wyi.dk in Circ. Sc. 1 . a5a/a The . . action 
resembles that of a double-crwked . . steam-engine. x88i 
Mecfmmc f 569 Cranked or internal tools.. are used for 
turning recesse.s in a piece of wood. 1885 Rasaar 30 Mar. 
ia73/i Humber bicycle, .cranked handles. 

Ora*nkery. [f. Cuank 5 + -ert : cf. foolery, 
knavery^ The characteristics of a * crank ’ ; cradk- 
brainedness. enthusiastic eccentricity. 

1884 T/iwf (Weekly F.d.» 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 
the way from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-.scientific research [etc.]. xBpo 
Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 481/0 The thoughts and wui^s of n 
* crank*, of^en very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as a study of crankery. 

Grftakily (krx qkili), adv. [f. Cbankt a. + 
•LY 2 ,] In a cranky manner. 

t86A T. Hlitler in Blackw. Mag XCV. 083 * Tis a saying 
that nasna much sense in it', said the D^tor, crankily. 
187^ Antlerida III, iii. 54 A rusted brazier stood crankily 
on Its three legs. 

Crankinaftft (krsenkines). [f. as prec. + -nehs.] 
The state or quality of being cranky or crazy. 

1870 Lowkll Among my Bke. %tx. 1. (1873) >.1$ There is no 
better ballast for kcemng the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. 1690 
SpoctatorB FeU.The reputation for 'crankiness' and wronf:- 
headedness which that able historical writer has gained 10 
British North America. 

t Orft*nklng.///.a. Obs. App. » C rank a. 

1967 Tueskrv. Oxdde Epist. z6 b, But he delighted with 
Diana more Than crankine Cupid or Dame Venus play. 

Orankifth (kracqkij), a. [Crank sb.^ 4, 5.] 
Somewhat cranky ; inclined to cranks. 

il^ Sat. Rov, BS June 746/8 Cranklsh theories of human 
perfectioci* 

Ora-nkism. [I Crank jb.^ 5 4- -ism.] >• 
Crankirt. 

1890 Troy Daily Times xs Nov. a/3 The epidemic of 
crankbm which has prevailed. 


Chnunkte (kiMkT)^ 9. Also 7 
iFxeqttejDtKUve of Cbavk v-l ; in use from t x^Soo, 
but app. never ve^ oommon. C£ CftXirKiiR.] 

L intr. To bend in and cat, to wind^ twist ; * to 
run in flexures and windings * ( J.) 3 to run xig-iag. 

* 9 ^ Setfieoiato, turning, srindlng, crsakHng m 

•"d put like a serj^t, xeit Cotooh Serpegert to wiadL or 
^■>)ldeiAandout..togoe watting etc. like a serpent. 1834 
Sia H. Tavlos Artevelde 11. iv. iv, 7 hn rivmr crankles 
jwnd M ^der gm. M. Scott Cruise Midge xiv, 
The foraed Ughtoiim crankled out every nowand then clear 
and bright, xf^x £ Juod Margartt xviL (X871) 149 Somo 
crankling and sheering, some described soiiiersets. 

+ «• tram. To bend sinuously, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a surftce). Hence Ora'nklod ppl. a, 

> 5 M NABHa Usi/brt. Trav, 58 Writhings, and crankled 
wanderinga 1700 T. Bromk Trasf. Eieg. iii. (1707)097 Stones 
. .s^ewhat roundish, .streaked and crankled like a Coclde- 
shelL 1708 J. Ptuups Cyder 1. 14 Old Vaga's stream . . her 
wont^ Track Forsook, and drew her humid Train aslops^ 
Craukling her Banks. 

Craula (kiwqkT), sb. [f. prec., or dim. of 
Crank sb.-} A bend, twist, winding; a curve or 
angular prominence. See also Crinklk-cranrlb. 

1398 Flomio, Tortuoso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
and crankles. 1783 Johnson, Crankles, inequalities; angular 
prominences. x8aa Lams Elia, ('Id Actors, The accursed 
yerulam buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. 1843 
Talfourd ^ae. R nmoles I. ia8 It wound round one great 
crankle of the lake after another, itti W. Wilkins Sonias 
of Study ao9 Had the rack's rough crankles myjoints untied. 
Orankle, a. dial. [f. Crank <i.» 3.] 

1847-78 Haluwkll, Crankle, weak ; shattered. Norfk. 

Crankling CkrsL"qkliq), vld. sb. [f. Crankle v, 
+ -INO i.] A twisting or winding in and out. 

IS 9 B Flobio, CaiapecMe . . cranklitigs, turnings in and 
ont. x6xx CoTCR.^ Les replis dune Riuiere, the manifold 
cranklings and wnglings made in and out by a Kiuer in its 
course. 1833 Bbckforo Recoil. 137 .Saxon crinklings and 
c^klings are bad enough . . the Moorish horse-shoe-iike de- 
viations from beautiful curves, little better. 

€hrft*xikluig, ppL a. [f. as 

Twisting or winding in and out 
1603 Drayton Bar. Ware vi. xlviii, Along the crankling 
Path. i6za — Poly-olb. vii. 105 Meander. .Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. i6>9S W. 1 ). tr. 
Comenius* Gate I,at. VuL P46 Amnis, ora crankling brook. 
1850 H. CoLERitxjK Poems 11 . 343 Her crankling bays and 
sinuous lochs. z88i Leicestersk. Gloss., Crastkltng, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. 

Craoikly (krjE'ijkli), ado. (f. Crank a. + -ly 2.] 
In a 'crank* manner; lustily, briskly, boldly, etc. 

1566 SiUDLEY Agamemnon in, With cluhbed hruising 
battringe butte he craiikly did subdew. xgBo Pkbi k Tale 
of Ttoy Wks. (Ktldg.) 553/1 Thus this doughty da^'sman 
..Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 159a G. 
Harvey Pierce's .Super. 0 Danter's gentleman . . cranckly 
spitteth ^on the heads of some. 

Craakness l kroe'qkncs). [f. as prfc. 4’ -NESSt.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 

1 1 . Lustiness, vigour. Obs. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), CraMXrNm, brisk De8.s, liveliness. 175$ 
Johnson, Crankssess, 1. health; vigour. 

2 . Of a ship : ' Disposition to overset ' (J.). 

x7s6 Shblvockb I'ey. round World a, 1 came under the 

Success's lee, and complained of the cranknots of my ship. 
* 7 ^ Falconer Diet. Marine (17B9) £ iij, Crankness .. 
i-. occasioned by having too little ballast, or by di^posiag 
the ship's lading so as to raise the centre of gravity loo high* 

3 . bCBANKINERH. 


prcc. 4* -INO*-.] 


1890 Sat, Rev. 13 Sept. 334/1 AWlute freedom from 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-liter.iture. 

Crai^roUB, a. Sc. [f. Crank a.'^ + -ous.] In- 
clineci to be cinnk ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xvi, This while she's been in 
crankous mood. Her lost Militia fir'd her Uuid. 

Craiik-8i*ded, a. Naut. [See Crank a.2, 
which appears first in this comb.] —Crank 

i6a6 Capt. S.MITH AceiJ. J'ng. Seamen 11 A ship cranke 
sided, a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. (i853> ll. 337 ITie ship 
. .was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she waaoycrj.ct 
in a great tempest. 1638 XTod in Philiips. 17SX Milit. 4 
Itea Diet. R.v. Crank, A Ship is said to be crank-sided when 
she will bear but small San, and lie down very much with 
little Wind. xM^ Haeper's Mag, Aug. ecr*h The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concern. 

Craulnun. [A humorous formation from 
Crank sb.^ (jhiefly occurring in the combinaiiou 
Crinkum-orankum q v.] 

tl. *CuiNKUM. Obs. 

t66x K. W. Conf. Charac.,Conrtiert\^Ki\ bi He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows what it is to have a tenure 
in iaile, 

2 . A twist, eccentric turn, crotchet, conceit. 

s8aa Galt Sir A. Write II. xxviL 350 His contrariness is 

altf^ether of some roisleart crancum about yoiur caring no- 
thing for him. xBss R. Ward Tremaine I I I. xxL 379 Wood- 
iilfiton 'Squire is a noble fellow, with all hi*- crankuins. 1638 
J. Strvthbrs Poetic Tales 78 The cleft, the stave, ths semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an' thirds And itber crankums. 

3 . heal. A large wooden trap used for catching 
pheasants or other ^me alive. 

Chraaky (krsE’qki), [A comparatively 

modern formation^ covering a group of oeiises that 
hang but loosely together, and have various asso- 
ciations witli Crank jd.* and *, Crank and 6.] 

(The Older here followed is merely provisionaL) 


1. ^cktyi in loaak Imakb^ kfitift fti body} « 
Crank aP 3 . dM 

Wmy,N4defmois, lokosierek,, MerkSkNfXW.SmefOtt 
has enmkety; in others p^rdb, omitted as bejnjg a fctottd 
wDtd.l 1^ Seitneo (N. y.) si Atm. xo^e vigoreus 
sheep being constantly dnfreq away for sirie. .theee^omtikjr 
sheep (os tney come to U colled) left bUbiad* 

2 . Aaad* ■ Crank a,'* 

i86x WvKTKt Soe, Sees 356 * Beg pardon, sir, bnt the boo t 
is very cranky, .if you goes on aO|dte WiU be over.' s8po 
Lowsll StmM Wind, ii886) xs6 The craft is cranky, 

8. Out of order, out of gear, working baaly; 
shaky, entzy ; «Cbank a,^ 4. 

t86a Smiles Engineers III. go It was constantly g^tiag 
out of order, .at length it became to ersnky that the horses 
were usually seat out after it to bring it along. 1863 MsS. 
Toooooo Vorkeh, Don't sit on that chair, it is cranky.' 

1888 Borkthire Gloae., Crmetky. .for machinery, out of fear} 
for a structure, in bad repair, likely to give wuy*^ 

4 . Of c.Tpricioiis or wayward temper, difiicult to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; * cross ^ 
xSai Blackw, Mag. IX. 8a Cranky Newport, not annoyed 
with voOc. 1840 Dickens Olti C. Sh^ vii, That his fnend 
appeared to be rather ' cranky ' in point of temper, xte D. 
jKRROLod^/. dies XV. i<c He got plaguy cranky of late} 
wouldn't come down with the money. 1876 Miss YoNOa 
Womankintl xxiii. xyg We view our maids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done, fin dial. ClOS- 
saries of Cumberland, Whitby, Holdemees, Leicetter.l 
6. Mentally out of gear; crotchety, 'queer*; 
subject to whims or * craoks ’ ; eccentric or peculiar 
iu notions or behaviour. Cf. Crank sb.^ 4, 5. 

Dickens Poor Mode Tale of Patent {Honseh, Wds. 
xg Oct. 70), 1 said, ' William Butcher . . You are sometimes 
cranky', 1863 C. RnAJm /lard Cosh 11 . 113 Heb 
doctor] had. .mmost invariably found the patie 


cranky for years. 


patient hM been 


. tBy6 Whitby Giose. s.y., Cranky ways, 
crotcliets, 1879 G. M acdonald P. tether J I. iv.66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass. ) Jml. J uly 11, 
Butler makes a long fight over his cranky notions. 

6. Full of twibts or windings, crooked; full of 
comers or crannies. Cf. Crank sb.^ i, 3 . 

1836 W. S. Landor Whs. 1876 Vlll. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1B76 Whitby Gloss, s.v., Cresnky roads, 
crooked roads. 1887 Tessorr A ready iii. 71 Old closets, 
dim pa-Hsages, and cranky boles and corners. 

7 . (See quot) dial. Cf. Crank v.^ 8 . 

1788 Marshall yofksh. Gloss., CranJ^, checkod Il.e. 
stuped] linen ; cranky apron, a checked-linen apruiL 
H hUby Gloss,, Cranky adj., of stout oJd-fashtoned linen ior 
liouKewives’ aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

Cra'nkyp dial. [f. Crank a.i -f- >t ] Brisk, 
merry, lively, disposed to exult ; = Crank « .1 

iBti WiLLAN W, RidingCloss. lE. D, S.', Crank, Cmiriry, 
jrxxMe, sprightly, exulting. 1837-40 Halisurtom Ctoekm. 
(1B63) 4OT Most of the firtt chop men cut and run, as they 
always do in such like cahcs, considerable cranky. tSN 
S. W. Line, Gloss., Crankp, merry, sportive. How cranky 
the^ boy is 1 he’s foil of quirks and pranks. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Snssex and Hampshire.^ 

Cran-llne, obs. f. Cbane-mnb. 

Crannage (kree-n^d^). [f. Cran ^ -f- -age ; cf. 
tiennage.} Fiumber of craus taken, in the herriDg 
fishery. 

1890 Scot. Leader 3 Sept. 4 The herring fishing . . ghres 
promise of better results. .Fiuserburgh. .hmds the field with 
a total crannage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Cranne, obs. f. Craune. 

tCrannel. Obs. Also oranel(l, craxmelL 
[app. f. F. cram see Cranny; perh. identical 
with F. crenel (I3th c. in Littrd^ Pr. crancl, dim. 
of cran, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
caiion : see Crknell, Cabnel.] A small opening 
or hole ; a cranny, crevice, chink. 

*533 Q- (^tk. Parr tr. Erasm. Commune Credo 66 As. . 
lygbte passeth. .tUt’oughe a crancl or hole. 1379 Fenton 
Gnicciard. 11. (1599) 98 Eucry litlo hole.. yea euen the 
smallest crancll or creuish. c-1640 J. Smyth Lives Serke- 
lcys{xZBi) 11. 161 It leaked at certame crannells. 

Crannied (kra* nid), a. [f. Crank y 4- -kd 8 ] 

1 . Having crannies or chinks. 

ri44o Promt. Paint. 100 Cranyyd, rimatus. 1577 ®- 
Goole liercsbach's liusb, 111. (1586) 137 Their homes large 
cranied, and blacke. x^o G- Daniel Ecclus. xxxix. 76 As 
a Kaino doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 Six T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i. 319 A. fruit, not unlike a Citron, 
hut somewhat rougher, chopt and cranied. 1870 Tennyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of the crannies. 

2. (Jf the formation of a cranny. 

1590 SiiAKS. Mids. N. V. i. 159 A wall. .That hsd in it a 
cr.'innied hole or chinke. 


tCrftAnook. Oh. Also 6 oranxiook, -eke, 
krenneke, oren-, cryn-, orineoke (all in 

ChcthamSoc.\ [See Cu KNOCK. For- 
merly ohen latinized as cranwcus, ~acus, crannoca. 

In Ireland the word was app. identified with the native 
word crannog isee next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
' hamper ’ appears as one of the senses of the latter.] 

The name of a dry measure iormerly in use in 
Wales, the West of England, and Ireland. It 
varied greatly in different places, and according 
to the commodity. For corn, the cronnock of a 
or 4 bushels is mentioned ; for salt it appeaxi to 
have been much larger. 

1189-90 Pipe Roll X Rich. I, Glouc. 163 Pro D, crannoc 
frumenti. us9 Rot. Ctmsts, 3 Hen. Ill, m. s Rex mandat 
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..Juftticlario Hiberniie tit Uberet Rep Mannitt, eingulie 
annU, duo doha vini ct sexies viffinti crennoc bladi, pro 
homagio auo, lau-sa (SomerMt Rec. 

Soc ) I, j crannoc Trunienti. t68 Centum crannocaa 

•alii. in Skuttlekvorth Acc, (Chetbam Soc.) i. 09 Towe 
krennekea and a halflTe of aalte at the North Wyche xxxva. 
iMi Ibid. 66 Thrie crvnokes and a haife of salte liitjf* 
1603 G. OwxN PembtoJusk, 1. xviii. iiBoa) 137 Neither yi 
the Cranoke or Way meaiurea used in selling [corn^; but bv 
the bushell onety [see Note]. s6io Holland Lamdtn t 
Brit. ri. I’j^ilrfiand} A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. s6ti Speed Theat. Gt. Bn't {1614) 
139/9 ilrtiand) In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for ao*, 
a cranoc of oates for 8\ a cranoc of pease, beanes and barley 
for as much. 1815 W. Davies Ag'rk. S. IVaUt 11 . 17a. 
Cprannog (kree n^). /^reh. Archsrol. [a. Irish 
crannog^ Gael, crannag structure of timber, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a ship, etc., 
deriv. of crann tree, beam, mast, shaft, etc. 

Erroneously printed crannt^t by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archsculogists, with pU croMfMwvr, as if 
the/' were soft] 

An ancient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 
1851 D. Wilson Prth^ Ann. (i863< 1 . 11. ii. 3^1 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. /biW. 11 . in. iii. 90* 
iW6Ath*H0UHt 94 Apr. 556/9 The Irish crannogs continued 
to be resorted to, in troublous times, even down to the 
seventeenth century. 1899 Timts ^^OcX 3 llie well-known 
palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland. 

aitrib. 1851 D. Wilson Preh, Ann. II. in. in. too The 
ancient forests of the crannoge era. 1887 Wextm. Rfit. June 
345 Engineering and mechanical skill 011 the part of these 
early crannoge Duilders. 

Hence Cra*nnoffer, a dweller in a crannog. 

(Weekly Ed.) 19 Sept. 19 Crannogers felt strong 
in their fastneiies, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. 

Cranny (krss’ni), Forms: (5 oray&e), 
5-7 orany, 6-7 oranie, oraney, 7 orannie, -ey, 
(oralne). 7- cranny, [app. related to F. eratt 
(in Cotgr. cmi) ‘ a notch, cleft, niche, or jag *, a 
crack in metal, a transverse fissure in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficulties 

F. craH Is in Walloon and is associated with 
Rumansch crenuat Lombard crtHn. It is referred by 
Darmesteter to a pop. L. *crennutti, suppoited to be related 
to \rena a word formerly attributed to Pliny, but now con- 
sidered as a textual error. No early example of the French 
word is known [see however Ckenell] ; Palsgrave translates 

* cranny ' by crtt>ass4. The form o( the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this docs not account for 
the termination. 7 'hc form crayn* in Promp. Parv, is a 
scribal error for crany* (see ref. under Cramu)^ and ctnint 
in M.nsheu is apparently merely copied from it.] 

A small narrow opening or hole ; a chink, crevice, 
crack, fissure. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*, 100 Cranye {tnantousiy Crayne] or 
crayues [Pvnson crany or craues], riwa^ rtmttla^ risen*. 
101 Crauas supra in Cnmy. et^fio Play Saeram. 710 
Here the owyn mukt ryve asunder & blede owt at y* 
cranys & an Image appere owt w^ woundis bledyng. 
1^0 Palbgr. 910/9 Crany or ryft, cravasse, 1580 North 
Ptutareh (1676) 560 Peeping in at a cranny of his 
chamber door. 1617 Minbmku Ductor^ CrwiW or cleft, xnds 
Cranie..A CrawiV, craine, or cleft, 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick II. 1.(1648) 153 Which does usually blow in at every 
chink or cranny. 167a Cave /V/w», Chr. in, ii, (1673) a8i 
No light but what peej^d in from a few little cranics. S7a7 
SwiPT Gulliver 11. viii. 166, 1 saw the water ooze in at 
several cr.innies. Marrvat Japhet xlv. 89 After ex- 

amining every nook and cranny they could think of. ^ 1865 
Geikik Seen. 4 Geol Scot. xii. 391 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

Ag, fci6oo Distracted Emp. 1. i. Bullen inf?. PI. III. 1 81 
Some .. that neare [=ne’er| looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state, 176^4 Tucker Lt, Nat. (185a) 11 . 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing slily in through crannies 
where one would least expei.t it. 1848 Mill Pol. Earn. 1. 
vii. I 5 Into every crevice and cranny of human life. 

Crftimy, Glass Manuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron rod on which the bulb of plastic 
gloss is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown-glass. 

s 66 a Mkrrett tr Nerts Art 0/ Class 365 Cranny is a 
round Iron whereon they ruul the Glass to m^e the neck of 
it sm.ill. 1874 Knight DLt. Meek.. Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of gloss bottles. 

Cranny, a. A dial, by-form of Cranky. 

1674-9 Ray N. C. Hoards, ('rannv, as a cranny lad^ a 
jovial, brisk, lusty lad. Chesh. [Hence in Dailky 1791, 
Gross, etc ] 1847-78 Halliwkll, Cranny^ quick, giddy, 

thoughtless. S887J y. Cheshire doss.. Cranny adj., simple, 
foolish ; sb. simpleton. 

Cra'imy, v. [f. Cranny 
+ 1 . intr. To open in crannies or chinks. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv 100 Cranyyn*, rimo. 1365 Golding 
Ovids Met. 11. (1593) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to helL 1607 Barksted Mirrha (1876) 
51 The ground did crannie. 

2 . To penetrate into crannies, rart. 

i8i6 Byron Ch. Mar. it. xlvii. All tenantless, save to the 
crannying wind. 1873 Blackmork Cradack N. vi. (z88i) 21 
Eyes that crannied not, like a crane’s bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin. 

Cranrenoli (kra nrax). Sc. Also 7 orain- 
rooh, 9 oronreugh, oranraoh. [app. f. Gael. 
crann tree -1- reodhadh freezing ; but the Gaelic 
Diets, give for * hoar-frost * crith-reodhadh^ lit 

* shaking or quivering frost 

(The alleged (TiaeUc cranntarach in Jam. is aome enrer,}] 

Hoar-frost, rime. Hence Cranreuohy a. 


i6Ba R« Law Afna. (1816)939 Nofroat at all excaptlagtome ( 
crainroch or small frost. S7Q5 Burns To a Moose vi, I'o 
thole the winter’a sleety dribble, An* cranreuch cauld 1 z8m ' 
Scott Rob Roy Introd. p. xxv. I'he dhuniewassell’s neck 
and shoulders, .were covered with craoreoehKua. hoar frost). 

Beatm Bishepshire Lilt* xa The cranrach 's on the 
hill. 1898 J. Matuee Poems 59 The cranreugh grows iu 
hoary plume. 

tSai Editu Mag. Apr. 353 Gam.X Like the rouky gleemoch 
in a craunrochie morning. 

Gransler, erron. form of Cbbanckb. 
tOiruits. Obs. Also oTanM. oranoe, oraunoe, 
ooranoe. [a. Get. (MHG., OHG.) Jiran*, whence 
Du. krans, in Kilian 1599 iraif/.r, wreath, garland, 
chaplet.] A garland, chaplet, wreath. 

xggM Greene in Narl. Misc. (Malh ) 1 1. 946 ‘The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsootm 
»S|>* in Nichols Proer. Q. Elin. 1 1833 '• 111. 391 After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 

f ave daunses with them. 160a Shake. Ham. v. i. 955 (Qo.) 

’et here she is allowed her virgin crants [/>. rttesj. x6 . . 
Cmkvokh AlphoHsus Wks. 1873 III. 338 Clowns with each of 
them a miter with coranccs on their heads. 1706 J. Watson 
Collect, be. Poems IT. xo (Jam ) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallundlie With costly crancis maid of gold, [1890 Hard- 
man Oor Prayer-bk.jsi The ^crants* were garland^ which it 
was usual to make of white paper, and to bang up in the 
church on the occasio 1 of a young girl’s funer^. .Some of 
these were hanging up in Fl^borough Church, Yorkshire, 
as late as 185. .] 

tCra'Iiy. Obs. Also 7 oranie. kCranidm. 

xgas Jerome of BrunswuPs Snrg. xxx. With brekyng of 
Cmiiey. S643 Sir T. Browns Reltg. Med. 68 The Crany 
of a beast, — Pseud. F.p. lit. xiii. 137 It was rather the 
forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany. 
7x730 Swift Dan Jackson* Reply Wks. 1755 IV. L 358 
Go^ spelling-master, your crany has lead out. 

Crany, Craon, obs. ff. Cranny, Crayon. 
Crap(knep), Obs. or dial. Also 5 orappe. 
[Identical with earlier Du. krappe ' carptus, carp- 
tura, res decerpta, frustum decerptum siue abscis- 
sum, pars abrasa siue abscissa; pars camis ab- 
scissa; crustum; onella, offiila; placenta; pulpa- 
meutum * (Kilian, 1599), connected with krappen 
to pluck off, cut off, separate. Cf. also F. crape^ 
OF. crappi siftings, also * the grain trodden under 
feet in the bam, and mingled with the straw and 
dust* (M. L. Delisle in Godef.), med.L. crappa in 
Du Cange. (Cf. also crapinum the smaller cnalT. ) 

In mod.K. the word has taken the sense of * dirt, 
filth *, and ^ grease of a millstone *. It is doubtful 
whether all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of Rejected or 
left matter, residue, dregs, dust* runs through 
them.] 

fl. The husK of grain ; chaff. Ohs. 

CX440 Prontp. ParxK xoo Crappe, or gropys of come, 
acus. 14B3 Cath. Angl. 80 Crapi^s, aens. 

2 . A name of some plants : a. Buckwheat, b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darnel, Kye-grnss, Charlock. 

c 1405 Poc, in Wr.-Wfllcker 664/29 Hoc eiligo^ rye. .//rtf 
curalist crappys. tf 1450 Ibid 796/16 Hecvicia. a freh. Hec 
cruralist craps. Hoc exaticum^ byge. xm Worlidck 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 334 Crap^ in some places Darnel U so 
called, and in some it signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Rav S. 4 
E. C. tVords, Crap, darnel, Sussex. In Worccstersiiire 
and other countries they call buck-wheat crap. [Kennktt 
makes the former Crop, Phillips (ed. Kersey) makes both 
Crop.] s8o6-a5 Jamipson, Crap*., runches in general. 
x87$ Parish Sussex Gloss,, Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Lolium persKue. 

8. The residue formed in rendering, boiling, nr 
melting fat ; cracklings, graves ; hence crap-cake, 
tallow-craps. In this sense it varies with scraps, 
(Usually in //.) 

X490-99 Promp. Parv. xokMS. H. &ed. Pynson' Crawke 
or crappe, [SceC'RAWKE ) 1876 Kobin9x>n Whitby 

Gloss., Crappins or Craps, the shreds from pijf’s fat, after 
the lard is melted out. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Cra^s 
are eaten with salt to tea^ etc. In North Holdemess the 
refuse pieces after tallow-boiling are also called craps. 1877 
E. Peacock N, W. Line. Gloss., Crafs, Scraps, scraps of 
pi^'s fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 
boiling. People cat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4 . * The (iregs of beer or ale * i Halliwell). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottom of a barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. 

6. Money, slang or dial. [A cant use of some 
of the prec. senses, or of F. crape dirt : cf. * dust '.] 
a 1700 B. E. IHct, Cant. Crew, C* rap. Money. X746 Col- 
lier (Tim Bobbin) Virus Lane, Dial. To Rdr., f'm poor 
Ciot-wot .. My Crap’s aw done. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss,, Crap, .in the north it is sometiineH used for money. 

6. A Scrap : perh. doc to confusion of the words. 
15x8 Barclay Egloges ii. (1570) B iij/4 And sometime to 
thee IS sent a little crap With sauour tnerof to take thee in 
the trap, tgao Whitintom Vokr 49 b, Gadre vp the 
crappes ft cromes dene. 1370 Lrvins Manip. a6 A crape, 
$nica,gramum [Levins has not Scrap\ 
t Crap, sb:^ Obs. [a. Du. krap, MDo. crappe, 
whence also Gor.and Sw.Mz//, Da. Mi/, F. crappe 
(1513 from Lille in Godef.).] Madder; esp. the 
commercial product obtained by grinding the inner 
part of the root. 

■Tai C. Kino Brit. Merck. 1 . 185 Crap Madder from 1676 
to 1679, 464. a. 649. per ct. wt. 178a tr. Bstschind* Syet, 


Geog. V. 696 In some tiacts [are cultivated] the Kerbs for 
dying, as cim^ wond, and clary« xiia J. Smyth Prmet 
Customs X33 lixe finest sort (of madder]^ which is of a 
bi^ht reddish colour, is called Crop. 

wap, /A 8 Thieved cant, [a. Dn. krap cramp, 
clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 

z8ia J. H. Vausc Plash Did., Crap, the gallows, tte 
LvrroN Disemmed 8 But our wealth is as free of the bailiffs 
see. As our necks of the twisting crap. 1834 H. Aixmworth 
Hookwood iiL V, If he come to the crap. 

Hence Orap v. Irons., to bang. 

1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. ^ (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. sSsa J. H. Vaux Plash Did., 
Crap'd, hanged. 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop sb. and v. 

Crap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Crbrf. 

Crapas, erron. f. Trkpan. 


tChrapaud. Obs. Forms: 5 orapault, -pauld, 
-paut, -paid, orepaud(e, -pawd, 6 orapaude, 
-pawd, (orapeauz, oropolte, orapal), 7 orapaud; 
5 ora-, orepawnde, 6 orapon. [a. F. crapaud, 
in OF. a apaut, -ot, for earlier -ault, ■■ Pr. tf^vi- 
paut, grapaut, OCat. grapaut, graialt, med.L, 
crapaldus, crapollus : see Ditz, Littrd, Hatzfeld.] 
1 . A toad. 


1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xv. 99 Yf the tode, Crapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in claunger for to 
dye. 1485 — Chas Gt. 89 Serpentes, crapauldSs, ai^d other 
beestea 1634 Peach am Centl. Exerc. 111. 159 I'he old 
Annes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds. 

2 . (More fully crapaud-stom.) A precious stone 
formerly believed to be produced in the head of 
the toad : cf. Shaks. As You Like It H. i. 1 3 ; a 
Toad-stone. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

c Promp. Pam. xoi Crepawnde, or crapawnde, precy- 
ouB Slone [Pynson crepaud], smaragdus, 1447 Bokenham 
Seyuiys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhst- wysj The veitruous 
crcpaiide despyse lest, Thow [» though] a todys crowne 
wer’ hys fyrst nest. 1^5 Will ^ Peke 1 Somerset Ho. •, My 
crepaude stone 1557 Will of C Amyas, A stone called a 
Cropolte. 1558 Gjjts to Q. Elia, in NichoU Progr. II. 539 
A jewell, contayning a trapon or loadc-stone set in golde. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (x699) ii Her haire like Crapal stone. 

Crapaudine (kraptnlrn). [F. crapaudine 
("Pr. and med.L. cra^udina, 01 ig. adj. fem.), f. 
cra^ud toad. I'he hr. word has many derived 
ana transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent t^n used in English.] 
tl. ? »T0AD8T0NB. Obs. 

Lane. Wills 1. 189 On crapadyn ij<. 

t ParrUry. (See quot. ) Obs. 

1730-4 Bailey (folio), Crapaudine (in Horses), an ulcer on 
the coronet ; also, a tiead upon the coronet. 1813 in Crabs 
Tech. Diet. 

8. A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns ; whence crapaudine door. 

Gwilt Archit. GIosh., Crapaudine Doors, those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 

+ Crapantee, orapotaa. Obs. [A deriv. of 
crapot, Crapaud.] -Crapaud 2, Toadstone. 

a X440 Thomas 0/ Erceld. t. 59 Compasto all with cr^otee. 
Stones of Oryente, grete plente. c X460 Emare 04 Full of 
Stones ther hit was pyght. . Of crapowtes and nakette. 
Crapa (kr/ip), sb. (in 7 oreape.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.F. cripe, in 16th c. erespe 
( tissu erespe) , sb. use of erespe adj. Crisp, crisped, 
minutely cut led or frizzled.] 

1 . A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any twill, of highly twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, so as to have a crisp^ or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The name originally comprised fine 
worsted fabrics (sec b.) ; but it is now chiefly 
limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
much used for ladies’ mourning dresses, and for 
funereal trimming and draping. 

Sometimes specifically called Eu^isk crape{crtpe anglais). 
For similar faurics of other colours or inateriol the French 
form Cr8p£ (which has retained the wider menning of the 
word) is now used by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qiialificationB, as in Ceuiton or China crape 
mciepe de C kine, Scrape-lesse^CrtOe lisse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or 'figure, see also crake cloth 
below. The ‘crape’ for which Norwich was formerly 
famous, whs a plain cloth of silk warp and worsted weft, 
which afterwards degenerated into hombaaine : see the 
latter word (quots. 1789-1831). 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagynt 179 Ttinicks of Crespe. 
ibB^ond. Gaa. No. 9001/5. 9 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwich 
Crape, and two Pieces ot mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Settle RgA. Drydtn 59 White crape or any 
other sort of white dress. 170B Order in Council 8 Mar. in 
Lend. Gob. No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper 
Mourning, to wear Hatbands ofisBlack English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. 1781 Swift Epil, to Play Wks. 

m ill. It. iBa Proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 1797 [see 
CaAPBD]. t8ao Scorr Monasi. xvtt, He could disoem the 
outline of the bush, aa through a tml of fine crape. 1838 
SiMMONDS Diet. Treule s. v. Crake, Aerophanes, crm-lesae, 
and gauze are either white or coloured. iB8a Misa BaADDOU 
Mnt, Royal 11. iv. 8a 'That's the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps. 
plural. 1709 STERI.B TaHer No. 76 F x His Wenches are 
in plain Pinners and Norwich Cnqies. 

D. In the i8th c., * a sort of thin wonted itufT, 
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of i^lohtlM dioMof thecIeigjrifiomeUiiiet nuido* 
(Bailey 1753); heDoe, sometimet put for thoeo 
who are dreiaed in • crape \ the cleii^i a clexgy- 
man ; tee also crapi-amm, -man, etc. in 3 b. 
teas [wa in 3 bi 

*{f 9 *• ^*730) t 44 Avoid th* InctommciM 

of Morning Air, And leave to tatter’d Crape the Drudgery 
of Prayn 173(3 Pora JT/. Co^k4m 136 A^nt in crape Hi 
twice a Saiiu itt iawn* A Judge is juit, a ChaUc'llor Juster 
still, s^ 0 . CoLMAN in C 0 Hnoi 9 Hur No. 1, Jan., Those 
iaiigred craptt said to ply here for occasional burials or , 
•unions, tyss Johnson, Crw/r, a thin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made, lyw 
WoLCOTt (P. Pindarl Talti ^ Hgy Wks. iSte IV. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter'd crape. 

2 . a. A band of cram worn round a hat, etc., in 
token of xnouminff. d. A piece of crape drawn 
over the face as a aisgnise. 

^ 1763 Bfit, Mag, IV. 547 That hat. .To set It off a mourn- 
ing crape miut deck. 1784 Cowras 7W4r m. $oa Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent through the 
traveller’s templea 1813 Examintr 8 Feb. 84/e He (a liigh- 
waymanl pulled down a crape over liis face. 1848 Thack- 
BRAV I'uM. Fair xli, A white hat with a crape round it. 

8. attrib, and Comb, a. atirib, {jatadj^ Of crape ; 
connected with crape. 

1711 Addison Sptet. No. 64 f e His Crape Hatband. 1833 
Marry AT P. Simple xli, M/ father seized his hat. .tore M 
the crape weepers and . . threw them on the floor. 1833 U rb 
Philot Mam^. 055 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
188s Mias Braddon MhU Royal vii. 136 The folda of 
her white crape fichu. 

b. Comb., as crape - dresser, -dyer, -scourer, 
-wreath ; crape-like, -shrouded ndjs. ; orape-oloth, 
a woollen material to which a cro[)e-like appearance 
isg:iyeD, used for mourning; orape faoed a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
torape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
English clergymen (see i b); hence forape-gown- 
naan, forape-man. a clergyman * crape-myrtle, a 
Chinese shrub, Lagerstrocmia indica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of crumnled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern U.S 

1^7 Whitlock Bk. Trades (1849^ 190 *Crape-dre8ser. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re-stiffens crape 
with gum water. Ibid., *Crape-Dyer, a tradesman who re- 
dresses and improves black crape. 1815 Milman F'anio 
ftSai) 15 Robbers, black *urape-faced robberi. 188a {titte\ 
Speculum *Crape-Gownorum, Or, a I.ooking.glass for the 
young Acadomicks. 1706 H rannr Collect. 1 . 309 A new 
Pudding-sleeve Crape Gown. i( 58 a * Philanax Misopappas ' 
Tory Ho*, and Ft. 3 High-flown *Crape.Gown-men, that 
thunder briskly against the Dissenters. 1881 J. H. 
Thom.son Uplami Tam 55 The dank and ^crape-iike moss. 

H.T. Wood Ulustr.Books 5 1 A multitude of tiny crape- 
like markings or folds. z8a6 Scott IVoodsi. i, The lazy 
*crapemen of Oxford, bouncing priests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado i. (1863)6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the *crape 
myrtle. 1881 Cable Mad. Delphino ix. 48 This side door- 
way . . was overarched . . by a crape-myrtle. 17x5 Lottd. 
(/«*. No. 6385/4 Andrew Gayney. .*Crape-Scowerer. s88a 
Miss Bradoon Mut. Royal II, vii. 136 The heavy *crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. s^ Kanb Gritmoll Exp. xxix. (1856) 840 Great 
clouds ofdark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
*crjm-wreaths or our first imprisonment. 

t Crape^ v\ Obs. [a. E. ersper OF. cresper - 
Pr, c respar. It. crispare L. crtspSre to curl, crisp, 
crimp, 1 . crisptts : see CRISP a.] trans. To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly ; to crimp, l(» frizzle. 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Dm bo July, The hour, .for curl- 
in;; and craping the hair. 1789 dIhs. Piozzi Joum, France 
1 . 185 Here is.. no craping or frizzing the hair. i8aa W. 
Irvino IJraceb. //«// (18451 Hair craped and powdered 

Crapa (kr^«p), [f. Crapk sb.\ trans. To 

cover, clothe, or drape with crape. To crape it 
(colloq.l : to wear crape in mourning. AUo trans^. 

i8tS Hist. y. Decastro IV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces blacked or craped ran . . and intercepted my retreat. 
1868 Dilkr Greater Brit. II. 147 The muon was still 
craped with a ceaseless roll of cloud. 1891 Macrae G. 
GiOillftn ibS note, 1 crapit it neen when my man deed, I wis 
gled to be nd o' him. 

Crape, obs. pa. t. of Crecf. 

Crapeid (kr^'pt) , ppl. a. [f. C RAPE sb, and v.' 1 

1 . Cnspcd, crimped, minutely curled or crinkled, 

17x7-51 Chambrr... Cycl, s. v. Crape, Crapes are either 

citipcd, i. e. crisped, or smooth. 1795^ Hvll Advertiser ai 
Nov. x/s Two yellow craped feathers in the front. 

2 . Covered, robed, or draped with crape. 

1890 T. A. Trollope Impress, of Wand. ii. a6 T*he Nea- 
politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped. 1880 Miss Broughton ..Tir. Th, 1. x. She is 
standing long and craped beside the fire. 

Cra*pa-nsh. [Cf. Norse krappr compressed, 
LG. krapp hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.J Cod- 
fish salted and hardened by pressure. 

1836 Kanb Arct. ExpL I. xi. as We saw the cod fish here 
mail the Stages of preparation., the stockfish dried in the 
open air without salt. Crape fish salted and pressed. 

Crapen (kr^^'p^n), a, rare. [f. Crape sb. -p 
-EN k j Formed of crape. 

s86i WYNTEB Soe. Bees 138 T^e foremost row [of oapsi 
ctmfronted me with all iha severity of crapen folds. 
Oraple, obs. variant of Grapple sb, and v, 

[OF. grape, gr^n, etc., varied with er* forms,] 


for 
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siTfi Snm F, Q, v. viiL 40 Th« 

. . wih ugly empfea mwlli^, sito O. Ftatoiaa Chritt*e 
EiW, iL xxvlii, IhiU be thon^t ha ftit their cra^ taare 
mm by the heefs back to his ugly denae. a8sa T, Tavuia 
Comm, Pihu i 5 Fearfully unne they ateinst this ax- 
an^e* who. .o^mpie and couple livings togeuker. 
Crapnai* obs, form of Grapril. 

Crapoziy -owta, •otnn, obs. var. Crapaud, 
Crapautsi. 

Orappar, obs. form of Cropfsb, pigeon. 
Orappia (krse-pi). (f.S, Also orappA, oropplo. 
A s^ies of snnfish, Potnoxys annularis, found in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

aifiz G, F. Bxrkxlbv Skortsm. W, Prairiet iU. 41 A fish 
they call the crapped. Ibid, xxiL 363 The crap^ . . very 
like our ftesh-water bream, ilfo Faimbb Dkt, Amor,, 
CroPPie 

Crappin, 5 ^. dial. f. Cboppinq. 
Cra-ppit-head. Sc. [Crappit has the form 
of a pa, pple. of a vb. crap or csvp, not otherwise 
found, but connpared by Jamieson with earlier 
Ihi. krappen to fill the crop of, cram (a capon, 
etc.).] The head of a haddodc stuffed with Uie 
roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices. QAmieson.) 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxxii, 1 gae a f^k to making the 
friar’s chicken roysell, and to the crappit-heads too. i8s6 
» Antiq. vi. Here it fish and sauce, and crappit-hei 
1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 11. 64 * Rat crappit heads 
Btumr last night and was the waur o't 
Grapn: sec Chap sb.^, csp. sense 3 . 

II 03ra*pilla, Obs. [L. crSpula excessive drink- 
ing, inebriation, intoxication, ad. Or. tepaiwbRtf 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives.] 

1. The sickness or indi^^position following upon a 
drunken or gluttonous debauch. 

a 1687 Cotton Poems, Night Quatrains (1680) 848 The 
drunkard . . when he wakes . . shall find A cropaia remains 
behind, itss Bailey^ Craputa, a Surfeit by over-eating 
and drinking : Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. 

2 . A resiQ or drug productive of intoxication : a 
Latin use. 

160Z Holland Pliny I. 434 If the wine when it Is new he 
mighty and strong, they put in the more of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

II Cra*pula, [!«., ad. I., crapula ] Mprec. 
a 1687 H. More is cited by Worcester. 

Crapulaiioe (krsepitilens). [f. Crapdlbnt: 
see -RjNOK.] 1 . Sickness or indisposition resulting 
from excess in drinking or eating. 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, Crapulence, surfeiting bs 
17M Johnson, Crapulence, drunkenness, 
temperance. 

2 . Gross iutemperance, esp, in drinking ; de- 
bauchery. 

i8as R. Ward Tremaine I. xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities, .were lost in this crapulence. 1859 I^* Burton 
Centr, Afr. in yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXI X. 163 The men are 
idle and debauched, spending their days in unbrokca 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

t Cra'pulency. Obs. rare-^^, [See -erot.] 
•vprec. sense 2. 

S651 Biogs New Disp. F S70 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life be the actions of a sound sute. 

Crapnlont (kise*piHl6nt), a. [ad. L. erdpu- 
lent’Us very much intoxicated, f. crdpula : see 
above, and cf. vinolentus, violentus,"] 

1 . Of or p''rtaii)ing to ciapulence; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, etc, 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Crapulent . .tMxft\t\x\g or oppressed 
with surfeit 1694 Wrstmacott Script. Herb. (1^51 999 
In crapulent rases, and after a drunken Debauch. 1B63 
Possib. 0/ Creation When the collective wisdom of the 
country was in an intensely crapulent state. 

2 . (iiven to gross ii.temperance. 

1888 Open Court la Apr. 8S1 The crapulent monks. 

t Crapille*ntal, a. Obs, rare-^. [f. J., crapu- 
lefU-us + - AL.] Of < r pertaining to crapulence. 

z6ao Vennf.r IVa Recta it. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. 

Crapulous (kree pi^bs), a. In 6 orapulua. 
[ad. L. crdpulds-us, f. crdpula . cf. F. crapu/eux.] 

1 . Characterized by gross excels in drinking or 
eating : intemperate, debauched. 

1536 Rellenubn Cron. Scot. (1831) 1 . xxiv. Throw thair 
crapnlus and schanifull glutone. 17x1 Bailey, Crapulous, 
given to Gluttony. 1780 T. Jefkekson B riV. (1659) II. 

f 79 His diiitreK.Hes and his crapulous h.'ibits 1839 Li>. 
Irougham Statesm. Geo. Ill (ed. a> aio The crapulous life 
which her future sucoessor led. Z854 Badham I/alieut. 434 
After one of these crapulous repasts. s86a J. Th Rupr .*4 w>. 
Sax. Home vii. ax7 Under the Danish kings the monks 
were more crapulous than ever. 

2 . Suffering from the effects of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from drunkenness. 

1755 Johnson, sick with intemperance. iSoa 

SYorSMiTH Whs, 1859 I. zi/a The crapulous eructations of 
a drunken cobbler. 1845 Ld. Camfrell Chancellors (1857) 
III. Ivi. 14X Men who spend their evenings over their wine 
and awaka crapulous in the morning. 1876 Bartholow. 
Mat. MetL (1879) 85 Crapulous dtarrheea and dysentery are 
not benefited by them. 

Gra*piiloiUi]ieM« [f- prec. -ness.] btate 
or quality of being crapulouA 


by in- 


tOgp ItamvAui Rust, ifiy JThb ompu* 

louaneai of his eantautioiu ooBasfita» . ifl|* Sat* Mntf I 
Nov. 5S5/b Cialminatinf . .la mere orapulottfoMiS. 

Offugr a* [f. Cbapi sbA 4- *t 

1, of the testvre or ippemnoe of empe t 
lemblittg crape. 

il5l Kanb GrtssmUSxp, xavll* aai, 1 was soon envaloped 
b crapy mist* dUgt Hmfode Mae. June fdi/s My pretty 
black Dutterfiy. .spun his enpy white-streaked hab among 
tho loavee. 

2 . Of crepe ; clothed or draped in crape. 

lEgg Chamb, yml. III. 97 The tremendous imereet which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex. 1891 O. Mbredith Cm if our 
Conq. til. xiiL 076 I'vo had crapy pro ca es ton s alt day befiiM 
my eyes. 

Crare, obs. var. of Cbatbb. 

Oraae, Oraaod, etc., obs. ft Cram, Crazed, ete. 
CvMh (kriejl, v. Also 4 oraafohe, 5 orMohya, 
orayeohyn, 5-6 oraMhe. [An onomatop^o 
woid having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to cla^ and clap : see Clash, Dabh. There 
are possible associations also with croH, cram 
(though here the a has been long, and the s pro* 
nonneed as m prob. from the x 4th c. ). The mod.Scan* 
dinavian langs. show Icel. krassa * perfrioare, dila* 
cerare ’ (Haldors.), Sw. krasa, Da. krase to crackle, 
and the phrases Sw. slk i kras^ Da. gd i kras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers ; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

1. trans. CCS break In pieces with violence and 
noise ; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash, 
(Now somewhat rare.'\ 

fa x^mMorie Arth. 1109 The ersest and |m coronalls.. 
with hisclubb ha crasschsde doune. 1x35 Covkrdalb Amos 
ii 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sond^ a 1700 B E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Crash, to kill. 1718 Port litiui iv. 60a Tka 
pond’rous stone . . crashed the solid bone. 1840 Dickems 
Bam, Rudge lix. Crashing the branches as he went. 1849 
Robertson Serm. ist Ser. x. (1866) 171 The tempest thid 
crashes down the forest. 1854 Landor Lett. American 4s 
To see the valorous and adventurous crasht by the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. 

t b. Jig. To discuss with violence and noise ; to 
* thrash out \ Obs. rare, 

a 1670 Hackst Abp. WilUesms (1693) II. 4a He thought 
them [Calvinistic controversies! .. worthy of oraatibg in the 
schools, but not in the Church. 

0. To force or drive with a crash or with craih- 
ing ; to cause to come or go with a crash. 

1831 Carlylb in Froude /^f^(i88ai 11 . 17a Two wosteii 
literally crashing hoarse thunder out of a piano, 1868 
Kingsley Herew. ii. 67 Two other knights crashed their 
horses through the brushwood. 

2 . intr. To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck ; to smash, 
breakup, rare, (First qnot. of doubtful sense.) 

>535 CovESDALB Amos ii. 13 Like as a wayne crasshetK, 
y> isfull of sheaues. 1803 J. Bryant in Naval Chron. IIL 
B40 At the first blow his he^ crashed, 
b. To move or go with crashing. 

1694 Acet. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (X711) 44 Crashing and 
grinding against each other. 1898 Stanley Sinai g Pat. 
1. 1 1858' 89 rhe rocks, .overlap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they 

IB.' 

■070 — . ... 

crash through them and leave them dangling brokenly, 
t d. a. trans. To strike (the teeth) together with 
noise ; to gnash. Obs. 

^1440 Prowp Parv. 100 Crascliyn, as tethe, /frmo, 
fromleo. 1930 Paijiqr, 501/1, 1 knowe a fuole that wyll 
crasshe his tdhe tngyther. s6oe F airpax Tasso vil xiii. 
195 He sliakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire. 1646 
y. Hawkins youth's Behav. (1663) a Rub not diy teeth nor 
crash them. 

t b. 7h crash udth the teeth, in same senpe. Obs. 
1^ Palsgr, 5«xi/3 1 crasshe with my tetlie tORyther, m 
griuche. 1580 Darxt Alv. C 1575 He crasheili lembly 
with his teeth. 

+ c. To crash with the teeth ; to Craumch. 

1530 Paixor. so 1/1 Herke howehe crassheth these grystels 
hytv^ene histetne. 1589 Fleming P'/ry. Georg. 11. ax Swliio 
h.'ine also crashed and broken akorns. 1014 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet 147 A Lyon shall crash their l^nes. i6sa 
Dp. Hall Serm. Wks. (16371493 Some crashed iiipeeces by 
tho teeth of lions 1730 6 [nee Craunch]. 

fd. intr. (for passive) Togo to pieces noisily 
between the teeth. Obs. 

sSijI Barclay I t. (1570) B iij/a Betwene thy tethe 
oft lime the coles crashes. 1930 Palsgr. Soi/t, 1 crasshe, 
as a thynge dothe that is cryspe or britcU bylweiie ones 
tethe, crespe. 

4 . To make the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many hard bodies dash- 
ing and breaking together. tF'ormerly also, to 
make a crackling noise. 

1563 Fulkb Meteors (1640) 67 b, ‘Tinne is. .very porose. . 
which causeth it to crash, when it is broken or bitten. 1983 
Stanyiiurst Aeneis 1. (Ajrb.1 ao Crash do the rent tacklings 
\stridorque rudentum\ 1693 H. More Ath. (i6oa) 

S I Something yet crash'd Inhir belly, as if there were a 
ag of Glass in it. a 1771 Gray Whs. (1B07) 1 . 41 Pikes 
must shiver . . Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. sSaa 
Byron Hs, yudg.Wx, Here crash'd a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 1864 Skbat Uhlesnds Poems 09 O'erhead tbi 
rolling thunders crash. 


ey would crash over you. i860 T. Martin tr. Horaqt 
He crash'd through the fray with bia terrible spear. 
) Lowell Study Wind. (x886) 94 Some . . hand would 



CBASH. 


6. The vb. stem is used adverbially, atnally with 
the vb. : cf. etc. 

1760 G(n.PsM. at, H'. xlv. (1837^ 54 Cnub went hatf-a- 
dozen dragoiiK ui^ the marble heartbatone. 1805 SouTHifV 
Madoc \i, Craah with that, The Image fell z86i 

Hugiikn Tom Brown at Ox/, vii. (1889) 61 Craali went the 
al^ht deal boards. 

Crasll i kraej), sb.'^ [f. Cbabh w.] 

1. U'he loud and sudden sound of a hard body 
or numl^r of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being clashed to the ground or against each 
other; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud music, etc. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from the action as exemplified in sense a.) 

1580 Bah KT >4/7'. C 157s A crash, the noise of a thing 
tlmt ift broken, fragor, 160s Shak. flam 11. ii. 4<yB Sense- 
lettse lllium. .Stoopes to bis Haie, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus earc. ^ s8oa Mar. EncKWORiii 
Moral T. (1816) I. XV. xao I'he windows were, .demolished 
with a terrible crasli. x8i8 Mhs. Siiai lf.v Fmuktntt, vi. 
The thunder bunt with a terrific crash, i860 Tyndall Gleu, 
I. ii. t2 The echos of the first crash. 

2. 'Fhe breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent peraission ; the shock of 
such bodies striking and smashing each other. 

17. . Pora 1886, X. 96) The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. (But cf. Ckurii zA.] 17x6 — Iliad xvi. 998 
The whole forest in one crash descei ids. x_837 Cahlvlu i-r. 
Roff I. II. i, The oak. .when wiili far-sounding crash it falls. 

b. fig. The action of falling to ruin suddenly 
and violently; spec, sudden collapse or failure of 
a fintincial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. 

18x7 CoLRRtDGR Lay Strtn. ii. fBohn) 494 A rapid series 
c»f explosions (in mercantile language, a cras}i), and aconse- 
auent preci|.>iCation of the general system. s^8 Macaui.av 
Jjist. Fug, 11. 663 With what a crash.. would the whole 
vast fabric of .society have fallen I 1889 Gihfen Caso Agsi. 
himtiailUm (1899) 1x9 At the cost of a financial crash to 
which the woild has yet seen no parallel, Spectator 

X9 July, A great crash is expected in South America. Both 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-spcculatiiig. 

1 8. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, etc. ; 
B short spell, spurt. Obs. 

X549 CiiALONEH ErasmuM on Folly N ij b, To recreate 
thcirn selves with spoityng tales a craslie. 0575 Fulke 
Confui. Furg, (1577) 40 But first he must rayle a crash 
at the forsaken Protestantes. 1591 R. TuKNutiiJ. Exp. 
Jos. 75 They huue a spirt, a crash, a fit at tlie woide, and 
Icaue ofT. <xi6jsa Brome New Acatl. in. i. Come, (lenlle- 
men, shall we have a crash at cards? 1767 W. Hanbuky 
Chariiici Ch. Langton 168 We could not have u friendly 
crash, but we must l>e troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parta 
Crrash (krrej), sb.'i [Of uncertain origin : cf. 
Russ, krashenlna coloured linen.] A coarse kbd 
of linen, used for towels, etc. 

i8ia J. Smyi'II Pract. Customs 135 A coarse sort of narrow 
Russia Linen, .commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling. 1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Bro. 79 There is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors ! xSpa 
Daily News 3 Sept, a/6 Coarse linens, such aa canvas and 
crashea 

b. attrib. Made of crash. 

1875 Miss Bird Sandwich isl, (1880) xo6 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraflTe. 1887 Pall Mail G. a June 14/1 Strong 
white ‘ crash * bags. 

CraBhing (krte'Jig), vbl. sb. [f. Crahr V, + 
-1N« •.] The action of the verb Cbabh, q. v. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 100 Cracchyngc of tethe. ex45o 
Merlin 155 The crassinge of speres. 1579 Gosson Sck. 
Abuse (Arb.) 55 The ByrUe Trochilus with crashing of her 
bil awakes the Crocodile. 1786 tr. BeckfortT s f^rt/A*'^(x868) 
46 'rhe crashing of bones *® 47 . L, Hmnt Men^ IVomenf 
B. I. xii. 919 The horrible crashing of the tempest. 

Cra'shing,///. a. [f. as prec. -f -INO That 
crashi'S ; that makes a crash ; that breaks, falls, 
etc.» with a crash ; sec the vb. 

tfPo Bkjxkt A Iv. G 900 A gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, stridor, 1697 liRVDKN/fi'wrxr/ xil 464 'I'lric broad axe 
enters with a crasning sound. 1718 Pors lli/td xiii. 773 
The crashing bones. X83J H. MARTiNUAuC'i/iNa/n^n A P- 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder then came, peal upon pt-al. 1884 
Atkenmum 8 Mar. 307/1 Remaining unmoved amid a crash* 
ing universe, and so forth. 

fb. Crashing lead \ on old appellation of tin, 
from its crackling when bent. Ohs, (See Crash v. 4.^ 
X678 R. Russell Geher tii. 11. 11. ii. 175 Crashing Lead, 
which is called White and in the Sentence of Art, Jupiter. 

U CraBiB (kr?i\sis). [Gr. opdertr mixture, com- 
bination (also in the grammatical sense below), 
f. Ktpnimvrcu to mix.] 

1. The blending or combination of elements, 
'humours', or qualiiies, iu the animal hod^y, in 
herbs, etc. fa. As a permanent characteristic: 
Composition, constilution, temperament, 'com- 
plexion Obs. 

x6x6 R. C. Times* IFkistle 11. 647 His bodies crasis is 
angeticall. x66s Glanvill Lux Orient. Iv. (r6Sa> 32 He 
had transmitted . . that excellent, .temper of body; which 
idiould have been like his own happy cra.sis. Month, 

Rev. 507 They have imaj^ined them [animal spirits] of a 
.somewhat diverse crasis. .in different IxKlics. 1759 Stkbne 
Tr. Shandy 1 . xi, [Yorick] seemed not to have had one 
single drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis. 
fig. 1651 Evelyn State 0/ France Mlsc. Writ, 95 

The complexion and crasis of this body politick. 1677 Halb 
Prim. Orig, Man. i. ii. 61 There are lodged in the very 
crasis and constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 
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a sjm North Sxeun. L UL I 91 rx74dl t86 Bat the Crasis 
of 1 lines must acconnt for all such indecencies. 

b. The combination of ' hnmonri ' or qualities 
constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 
or disease^ condition. ? Obs, 
x6ea 9 Hd Pt, Reium/r, Parnass, 11. L (Arh) ex, 1 have 
considered of the crasis, and sytitoma of your disease. 
X670 Maynwaring Vita Sana L 6 Virulent purgativ^ that 
alienate the erases or ferments of the parts, 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds 1 . 95 In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
x6g6Tooo Cycl. Anat, 1 . 418/b, In malignant petechial 
fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder. 

t o. In wider sense ; Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Obs. 

1677 Hale Contempt, ii. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul. 1683 
I'eyon Way to Health 440 A most pleaunt Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, Thoughts and Operations 

2. Gr. Gram, The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong; as in /edyit for teal iyw, ro^tvofsa for rd 
bvofta. 

The explanation given in quot. 1836 is that of the late 
Greek Grammanans, and in the Gicek Grammars of the 
x6th c. 

1833 E. Robinson tr. Buitmann’s Larger Grk. Gram. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus . . (t) by elision with the apostrophe ; 
and (9) Ity contracting b^h syllables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. xSgS Edin. Acad. Grk. Rudiments (ed. 
4)14 There are three inodes of contraction ; Crasis^ Svneere- 
sist and Syncope, Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels: as fciycoc Trf,yovt. 1863 W. Smith 
tr. Curtius* Grk. Gram. 5 y6 It [the coronis] indicates . 
a crasis , . or contraction of two wordii. I bid. | 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost. 

t CraBk, a. Obs “ ® (See quot.) 
c t^^Prcfup. Parv. xoo Craske, or fryke of fatte [IT. cra.sk, 
or lusty], crassus. [Thence in Minsiilu, Halliwkli..] 

II CrSlBpedon, -dum (krce spitVn, -diJm). Zool, 
I’i. oraspeda (-da), [t ir. Kpharrebov edge, border: 
the form in ~um is rood. Ijitin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread-cells, forming the 
border oi the mesentery in Actinozoa. 

1869 Nicholson Zool.^ lox Along the fit-e margins of the 
mesentcncb. . occur certain . .convoluted curds, charged with 
thread-celU, and termed Crasficda. ^ x888 UoLLCsroN & 
Jackson Anim. Life 940 lliis thickening is the mesenterial 
filament or craspeJim. 

CraBpedote (krfle*sp/1ll«at), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
type Kpaavtbwrdn bordered, 1 . tepdanebov (see prec.). 
Hence mod.L. Craspedota pi.] Applied to those 
Medusae which have a velum or inturned border 
along the margin of the ' bell *. 

x888 Rolleston ft: Jackson Anim. Life 948 A Medusa 
with a vcinm is said to be Craspedote. Such Medusx 
characterize the Craspedota^ one of tlie two main sub- 
divisions of the cla.ss Hydrozoa. 

CraBB (krsesh a [ad. L. crass-us solid, thick, 
douse, lat, etc. Cf. ¥, erasse fcm. adj. ( 16 th c. in 
Littrei) ; OF. had cras^ now gras,] 

1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat rare, 

xsag Ravnold Byrlk Mankynde X9 The b^ttome of the 
moiher or wombe is more erasse, thycke, and flesshy. z6^ 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 91 A ciasse and fumiue 
exhalation. 1695 W’oodwahd Nat. Hist. Earth (1733) 995 
ParticleiL which are more crass and ponderous. 1715 tr. 
Panciroibu Remm Mem. I. 1. ix. 23 Of all Unguents, .the 
most erasse and thickest. x866 Treas. Bot. s.v., 'ilie leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much iiioie fleshy, have been called 
cr.ssB. 1884 J. CoLSOKNK links Pasha x8o A cross, gluey 
substance. 

t b. Said of things material as opposed to im- 
material or spiritual. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Ct.Exemp. ii. AdSec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the iiineritance of the e.irth, 111 the craase materiall setine. 
x6m H. More Anfid. Ath. iii. vi. § 7 Whatsoever is craNi 
and cxtern.'il leaves stronger Impress upon tlie Phansie. 
1664 — Synops. Proph. 2x7 Bearing strongly upon the 
phaiicy by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 

2. Of personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial : Gross; grossly dull or stupid, * dense'. 

1660 R. Core JnsUce Vind. so Where the phantnsie . . is 
crass .'ind dull and moveRslowl3r. 1664 H. More Myst. Tniff. 
1X0 An undoubted and conspicuous piece of the crassest 
Anti-chriatiaiiism. X659 Times 90 Aug. |/9 A free Press . . to 
..dispel the crass ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 F.. R. CuNDKR Bos. Faith iii. xo8 The crass material- 
ism which talks about the brain secreting thought as the 
liver secretes bile. 1881 W. R. Smiih Old Test, iu few. C/i. 
991 The crasser forms of religion. 

b. Of persons ; Grossly stupid, * dense ' ; grossly 
insensitive or unrefined (rare), 
iB6x Tiiackkray Philip viii. Your, .undeserved good for- 
tune. .hoK rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent, i^a 
Geo. Eliot Middletn, xvi. Crass minds.. whose reflective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump. X877 Black 
Green Past. xx. 1x878) 161 This crass idiot. 

CraBB (kracs), sb. [An abbreviation of the 
tpecific name erassicornis^ A collector's name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Bunodescrassicornis, 
<987 WOOD Comm. Obj, Seashore vi, Bunodes erassi- 
earttfs. is much too long a title for everyday use, and so it 
is contracted into>^ * Crass *. <885 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh. 
sot The glossy anemone is useless, but the firm solid crass 
wakes the best possible lure fur cod. 
t <hra*8Baaie]lt. Obs. [ad. 1 #. crasshmmtum : 
see next.] The thick part of a non-homogeneoui 
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liquid, which aolidifies or settles ; lees, dregs, 
sediment. 

i6t5 Crooks Body of Man 53 All the q»cniutticall partes 
are generated of the Crassament or body of the seedc. xi^ 
ToMLiNaoN Renods Disp. 50a Ihe crassament that remains 
. . U called Powder of Mercury. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 
(ed. 9) X79 The other solid parts of the body . .are made of 
the same crassiment of seen. 

II OraBBamenttllll (krsesHme’nt^). Phys. 
[L. ; s- thickness, thick sediment, dregs, f. erassdre 
to thick^ Crass 0.] ta.’^prec. h.spec. 

The solid jelly-like part of coagulated blood, con- 
sisting of fibrin with blood-corpuscles entangled 
in it ; the clot, cnagulum. 

X697 Physical Diet., Crasssmten, or Craseasnsntmn, 
wlnc-lee^. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crassamentum (with 
some Anatoniints) the cruor of blood, or that part which 
.. forms the Coagulum, in opposition to the Serum in 
which it swims. X 7 « 3 S. Chapman in Med. Cotttmsm* 1 . sSj 
The crassamentum was rather loose in its texture. 1874 
Jones ft Siev. P*athol Anat. 98 The quantity contained in 
the crassamentum is not much inferior to that in the serum. 

Ora^aaantly, a . : see CRADDAMThT. 

CreLSBohe, crasshe, obs. ff. Crash. 

Crasae, OraBsete, obs. fif. Cress, Cresset. 
tCra*Bsio, Cra*BBld, a, Obs. rare-^. [Bad 
formations from L. erass~us Crass a., on enoncous 
analogies.] - Crass, • 

c xroo D. G. Harmtgues of Quack Doctors 3 They purge 
the Brain from all Crassick Cloudifying Humoun. 1638 
Blacfnv. Mag. XLlIl. 136 Displaying.. the most crassid 
and dark ignorance. 

II CraBBi'tieB. Obs. [L. erassitUs density, f. 
crassus Crass.] Density, materiality. 

1650 II. Murk hnmort. Soul {ibhs)ixo It is raanifext that 
the CraBsities of Matter is every where alike, Z678 Cui*- 
woRTH Intell. Sysf. 389 His one Ens must needs be devoid 
of body, because if it bad any entssities in it. it would have 
pans. Ibid. 804 In a .Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
of a Monal Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori- 
fied . . Body. 

CraSBitude (kr8e‘Bitir?d). [ad. L. crassiiudo, 
f. crassus Crass a.] 
fl. Thickness (of dimension). Obs. 
c x4ao Pallad. on llusb. iv. 429 Of the clave Is be«t an 
handful greet in crassitude. .And cubital let make her longi- 
tude. 1509 A. M. tr. GahelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 
Spreade this foresayed on that peece of cloth, thecrasaiiude 
or the l>ack of a knife. x6a6 Bacon Sylva | 939 'i'ry alno 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard 
l>odies percussed. X630 T. Wuitcote Devon, (1845) 90 A 
Slone, .not five feet in length and much less in crassitude. 
1703 ' 1 ' N. City 4 C, Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crassitude of Ground-plates. 

t b. Solid content, volume. Obs. rare 
xnt Diggeb Pantom. in. i. 9 j, Multiplye the length with 
the oredth, and the Product in the thicknessc, so naue ye 
the Content or Crassitude. 

1 2 . Thickness of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution). Ohs. 

16x3 R. C Tahle Aiph. (ed. 3^, Crassitude, fH[t]nes or 
thicknesse. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 8 773 The Sea. .is of 
that Crat>sjtiidc, as Living Bodies, cast into it, have been 
IxMrn up, and not sunk. 1653 H. Morr Conjeit, Cahbal, 
(1713) 189 A mere Varnum .. no crassitude any where, 
t&sa Gcmo Study of Med. (1834^ IV. 464 A. .case, in which 
the same crassitude was found in the skin of an infant. 

8. The state or quality of be ing crass : a. Coarse- 
ness, grossness (of ignorance, etc.V, b. Gross 
ignorance or stupidity, excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ' density’; an instance of this. 

X679 G. R. tr. Boyatuads Theat. World 11. 318 The 
Crasitude of Apprehension of our Seases. 1804 Lakdor 
Imag. Conv. xvti. Wks. 1846 1 , xo8 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of bis ignorance. x86s Dublin Untv. Mag. 11 . 32 
They , . are not panic stricken by . . Coleiiso's crassitudes, 
sfoi M. Collins Mr^. 4 Merck 11 . x. 999 Amy, not being 
afflicted with crassitude, soon did her work admirably. 

tCra’BBity. Obs. tare. [ad. L. erassitds or 
crassities, f. ctass’'us \ see -itt.J ■■ Crassitude. 
X696 in Blount Glossogr, 

OraBBlj (krge'sli), adv, [f. Crabs 0. 4 -LT 2 .] 
Coarsely; grossly, 'densely*; see the adj. 

1664 H. Afyst, luiq, 11. 9x7 Being so crassly dis- 

covered and described. S883 Lockvrr in Nature XXVI 1 . 
250 llie artist was cnissly iguorant of the phenomena he 
attempted to represent. 

CraBBneBB (kree-sn^s). [£ as prec. + -EFSB.] 
The quality of being crass; (pbysii^l) density 
(pbs.^\ coarseness, grossness; gross dullness or 
stupidity. 

<M 5 . Ravnold Byrth Mankynde Hhh iv, The craasenene 
or tnickencs of the inner coote. x66x Oriecds Opin, in 
Phetiix ( 1721 ) 1 . 69 As well . . a Terrestrial Crossness, os. . 
a Spiritual Tenuity. 1664 H. Morr Myst. Iniq. xvi. 56 
The cramcness . . of these SupersiLtions. 18S3 Standard 94 
J uly 5/3 A crossness of vulgarity and presumption. 
tCra'BBOllB, a. Ohs. rire. [f. L. erass^ns 
CRAS8 4-0US: cf. F. erasseux (in Pard 16th c.), 
dirty, sordid.] ^ Crass 0. 

17^ Motteux Rabelais v. xxii. (1737) 100 The Servitude 
of crassous Ignorance. 17B8 H. Clarke School Candidate* 
(X877) 90 The imputation of crassous ignorance. 

n Cra*B8llla. Bot. rmed.L. Crassula, dim. of 
crassa (sc. hetba) thick: see Crabs.] A name 
applied by the mediaeval herbalists to some species 
of Stdum, esp. Orpine ; but now limited (by Dil- 
lenius) to a genus of succulent plants, chiefly South 
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AfticftQ, the type of the N. O. CtmuiMmt which 
includes the Stonecrops^ Honaeleeks, Echeveria, eta 
ri4oo Cintrg^ 331 Cruittla major k a good 

r«p«iyumrfw cool mater. 1671 Sauioh lit xau. 

400 CruMilg ii a good wound herb. alSg W. Gvks- 

WHLL in Macm. Jl/eg'. FeU Ueathtf orchidbtcnueuLet 
and wild getaniuma 

Hence Oswumawooua a. Bot., of the Natural 
Order Crassulacm, of which Croinda is the type, 
t Ora«iuloiit, o. Ohr-^ [f, L. crasms CBaea: 
c£ cratuUnt,'] 

1696 Blount GUtaogr^ Cratwimi {,crm$9tUimttu\ full of 
KTUuneiw. very fat. 


t Ora* 0 k 7 i «. Obs, Also oragsie. [f. CBaaa 
or L. crass-m'¥-i,'\ Sh - Cbass, coarae, thick, 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ;-iF. crasseux, 

1610 J. Tavloi (Water P.) Tayloffg Goeti Wkt, i. xo8/a 
Geometry would lose the Altitude, The craiuue Lonmtude 
and Latitude. td^B Gags Wut. Ind. xvi. (1655) xoq lliey 
take off the scumme or craMV part. i8sB Sala Jonm. dnt 
J^ortk 80 A miserable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 
tCSrastill. Obs. rare, [a. OF. crastin the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. crastinum 
morrow, f. crSs tomorrow + -tinus ndj. suffix with 
words of time. Also written crastino after the 


l^tin form in dates, e. g. pmsdfto Sa»icti VincerUii^ 
date of Statute of Merton, ao Hen. 3 (CowelO.] 
The day after, the morrow ; the crastin of TVinity 
Term -» the day after the last day of Trinity 
Term. 


1581 a Flktbwood Lit. x^ Jan. in Ellis Orif, Ltii, 1. axa 
1 1 . 084 ^unday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. xgSsi — 
7 July Hid. r. ai6 II. 396 Mundaye laste beiiige the crastinn 
of Trinitie Terme. 

t Cra*Btinate, v. Obs.^^ ff. crastinum i 
see prec.] • Pboobastimatk. So Oxaatlna'tloa 
— PllOCUASTINATlON. 

1638 Blount Glouogr.^ Crastinati. .to delay from day to 
day, to prolong. 1730^ Baii.ky (folio\ CrttstiuntioH, a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Dt'laying, etc. 
»7SS Johnson, Craitinaiion^ delay. [Hence in mod. l 3 icis.] 
t Cra'BUra. Ohs. rare. [f. crase^ Cbazr v. + 
-ITRK, app. on analogy of Y. forms like brisure 
(i.^th c.).J Breaking or cracking, fracture. 

14 X 3 Lyog. Pilgr. SmuU iv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enUrgyng hyinself witnouten erasure. 

Crasy, orasyd, obs. ff. Ckazy, Cbazed, 

-ent, -OOrat, suffix, formerly also -crate^ im- 
mediately after F. -crate in arUtocrate^ dhuo.rate, 
formed from aristocrat iquct democratique^ with the 
sense ‘partisan of an aristocracy or aristocratic 
government, of a democracy or democratic govern- 
ment \ By an easy transition, aristocrate came at 
the French Revolution to be used for * a member 
of the aristocracy *, after which - 6)crat is now 
used in such formations as plutocrat, member of a 
plutocracy, cottonocrat, member of the cottomcrcLcy^ 
etc. Autocrat, h . autocrate, may have been lormed 
directly on, or with reference to, Gr. avroKparrjs, 
but other cognate words were in earlier use, which 
see in their places. Hence -ontlo, -oratioal. 
eSratoh (krsetj), sb.l Forms : s-3 oreooho, 4 
oreke, 4-5 oraooho, oraohohe. 4-6 oraohe, 
oratohe, 6 oraoh, oretohe, (6-7 dial oritoh), 
6- oratoh. [MEL crecche, a. OE’. creche, ere sc he 
manger, crib^Pr. crepcha, crepia. It. j^rcppiai^ 
Rom. type *f repp/a, a. Cier. ty])e '^crippja (Goth. 
krihjo), whence OIIG. chrippa,GeT. krippe OE. 
cribl*. Crib. Thus crate A and crib aie in origin 
identical.] 

1 . A rack or crib to hold fodder for horses and 


cattle in a stable or a cowshed ; in early use some- 
times, a manger. Obs. exc. dial 
4x1300 Gloss, to Necknm in Wright Voc. I. xo6 In 
Btabulo sit presepe igioss creeche [t crecche]^. c 1330 IVitl. 
Palerui 3033 Queyntliche to his cracche was coruo swiche 
a weie put men mi^t legge him [the horse] nicte. 1383 
Wyci.if tsa. i. j 7 'he oxe kne^ his wcldere, and the nssc 
the cracche of his lord. 1380 Bakrt A tv. C 1530 A Crach 
orcribl)*, Prmsifinm. 1598 Fcoaio, Presepio, a cratch, 
a rack, a manger, an oxe*stall in a stable, a crib, 
or a critch. 16x6 Sumfl. & Markh. Country Far/ne 
Qx t.et his hames be tied, and he close made fast to 
the cratch. x6m Urquii art Rahtlnis 1. iv. Beeves fntn<^ 
at the cratch in Oxe stalls. i6te Womuidor Syst. Aerie. 
(i68x) 394 Crotch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. 1691 Ray 
South-country IVds., Cratch, or Critch, a rack. 

b. Spec, applied to the * manger ' at Bethlehem 
where the infant Jesns was laid. Ohs or arch, 
a laag Ancr. R. 960 Heo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid elutes biwrabbed. c 1305 Metr. Horn. 64 ^e sail 
fynd a chyide thar bounden In a creke, wit cloutes woun> 
den. 1380 WvcLiv Luko ii. 7 .Sche childide her fimte ^rn 
Bone, and wlaimide him in clothis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. <1x5^ Kingksmvi.i. Man's Est. x. (is8o) 55 A 
stable was his LiMte house, and acratche his cradle, a X634 
SiLDiN Tahlid. (Arb.) 93 The CofRo of our Christmas Pics 
in shape long, is in imitation of the Cratch. s8g8 TaarF 
Comm, Matt, ii. 13 From his cratch to his cross, he suf- 
fered many a little death all his life long, a tyit Krn 
Hymns Mvong^. Poet. Wka 1791 I. 48 When we saw him in 
a cratch, a weak, And sucking Babe. i88a C. D. Waonkr 
in Hmptr’s Mof, Dec. 9/9 Hie * cratch', that is, the 
manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 


1 0. Atirm, Tlie ttar-duiter known gs /^wtepe 
(thtt manger), in the oontteilatioii Cemcer, 

-,*^7 Lilly dr. Aetrot, dhu 667 The eaoendaiit directed 
die (>tttch in the Crab. 

2. A movable rack for feeding beasts out of doom. 
*S»8 FiTSHRas. Hush, f 70 It is necesspry to make ttairi- 
ynge cratdiea to caste theyr fodder in. 1577 B. Ooogb 
Hensbmek's Hush, iil (tjgu 140 To feede them at 

home in cratches, tdef K. holms Armouiy 11. 176/1 
Cratch, or Racks, to give. .Sheep, .meat in, in the Winter* 
nma 183s Howirr SsasoHi 305 7 'he former has driven his 
flocks into the form-yard, where some honest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1^ Srit. Husb. 1 . 
S08 It consists of a cratch in the centre (or hay, and four 
P*'oJ«cdng from it for com or roots ; the whole 
roofed with boards and mounted on four wheels. 1870 
Auett^eds Catat. in Mus Jackson Shtv/sh. Word^. 
s. V., Cratches and mangers, th^ibid. Two slieep-cratches. 
1 8. transf, A small house, a cot ; cf. Crib. Ohs. 
c xxBS Poem Timts Edf», II 75 in Pol. Songs (Camdeni 
p7 He priketh out of toune. . Into a straungo contid, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4 . A wooden grating or hurdle ; a sparied frame 
or rack, for various purposes, local 
x|8e WvcLiF I Chron. iv. 93 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
and in tratchis [1388 heggi**]. 16x3 Purchas Ptltr. vii. 
ix. (16141 696 In Bengo and Coanza they are forced to set 
yp. .bouses upon cratches. Jbid. ix. v. 844 7 ‘heir Bouacou 
is a grediron of foure cratebea x694 Capt. .Smith / irginio 
III. 111. 51 Poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches, 
thrust in the ose, nnd three or four poles laid on them. 1804 
Hull Advertiser ^ Mar. 9/* A l.irge Bottle Cratch framed 
and tiled. X863 Morton Cycl Ajpic. II. Gloss.. Cratch 
(RuU.\ a sort rack with two legs and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 1883 Metryakd L{Pe lVedg%»ood 1 . 901 
And hooked to the beams of the ceil.ng the great oak -made 
cratch for ba^. XW7 S. Chrsh. Gloss, s. v., Tlic cratrh 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Crnichrsure likewise fosiemd 
round the sides of a cart (e. g. in harvest-time) to allow uf 
a larger load being placed upon it. 

6. Comb., aM cratoh-yard, a yard containing 
oatchesi or racks for fodder. 

x6io W. Folkingiiam Art of Suritry 1 x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on tllie fallowcs next 
September. 1877 H. tK Line. Gloss., Craich-yurd. 

t Gratob, Obs. ox dial. [f. Cuatch r.] 

1 . Some entnueous disease aUended with itching. 

41x300 Cursor M. 1x823 (Cott.) Wit Jm cimCht [Faiff. 

skrutiing] him tok )h: scurf. 

2 . pi A disease in the feet of horses ; the 
ScuA rcRK8. Also a similar disease in sheep. 

1393 Fitzhkrb. Hush. 8 ixa Cratches is a soraunce that., 
appereth in the imstumeii, lyke as the skyn were cut ouer* 
tliwurie. 1607 7 'opskm. Jumtf. Jitasts 11673' 35*0 Of tbo 
Cratches, or Rats'-taiU. .I'hiH isa kinde of long Koubby rifts 
growing on the hinder part, from the fewter lock up 10 the 
curb. Jbid 476 Of the waris and cratches of slieen, — 7 'hia 
disease .. doth aimoy the sheep. 1877 in A'. Ik. Litic. 
Class. 

t Cratch, v. Obs. Fonns: 3 oreohen, 4 -5 
orocche, 5-6 oraohe, cratoh(6. [Etymological 
history obbcure : somewhat similar forms arc MDu., 
MLG. kratsen (mod Du. and IXJ. krasseti), OHG. 
chrazzbn. MHG. kratzen, kretzen, G. kratzen; also 
Da. kradse, Sw. kratsa. Of all these the original 
seems lo be the OHG. c/uxtzzan, which corresponds 
to a WGcr. '^krattbn, app. the source of F. gratter, 
Pr., Sp. gratar. It. jirattare. 

The Eng. may jiossiibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LCl. in ivr-i3tri r. ; but evidence is wanting. ^.SVr<z/f 4 , 
which appealed in i6th c., appears to be a modifuaiion of 
cratch', see Sc u-.] 

1 . trans. 'To scratch. 

c x3ao(b;4'(7 78 Site ciacched hur tyl that sche can bicde. 
1369 Langl. P, 1H. a. Prul. 154 He [ibe 1 .Tt] wil . . Cracche 
vs, or clowe vs. c 1475 /'wer 63 in Q. J.tiz. Aca{i.,c\.c. 
58 Crache not bi (let he. 1547 IIoorde /iVit'. Ifenlth 966 
A good p.iyre of n.iylcs to cracnc and clawe. 1559 Hui.oet, 
Cratche out ones eyes, oculos e.xcuipere. 
b. absol or inlr. (usually lor ref.) 

X303 l^NGU P, Pt. C. vii. 140 Ich cric and cracche with 
my Kune mules. 1494 Faiivan Chrou. mi. crxl. 28a, .iii. of 
them all r.Tscd the bt>dy of y olde fgle, and the .iiii. was 
crutchynge at the olde eglys cyen. 1347 Hoordk Brev. 
Health ccxc. 96 Some do name ii ych for the pacicnt must 
crache and clawe. 

2 . trans. To seize or snatch with, or as with, 
claws ; lo scrape up greedily ; to grab. 

TTic first quut. is possibly an error for crotken or ilechen, 
[a 1995 Juliitvo 35 Make me war & wile me wifi his 
crefti crokes hat ha me ne crcchcn.] 1377 Langl. P, PI B. 
xr. 139 A 1 Ixe tiergyc viidcr crystc ne innle me cracche fro 
hellc. 1564 Brcon Wks, Pirf. <1843)96 He that doth no- 
thing but rakennd take, cratch mid snatch, keep and sweep 
all that ho can get. X58X J. Viy\,\. H addons A ttrtv. O^or. 
409 Their crafty eonvey.Tunce to cratche uppe the ponce. 

Hence Ora'tohing vbl sh. 

c xjao .Seuyu Sag. ( W ) 876 He mot the bringge to swich 
ending, Als hadde the bor for his cracheing. x54g Ray- 
Noi.n Byrth Mankynde Y vj. In keinbyug or cratchinge of 
(he heade. 

tCra-tohan, -ing. Ohs. (exc. dial\ [app. 
the same as Cbacon, with palatalized k ; 

but it has also the variant form Scratohin(o, as if 
associated with the pair cratch, scratch.’] In pi 
The refuse of grease or tallow ; — Cbackubo sb. 3. 

i6ei Holland Pti/^ II. 369 7 Tie . . grease . . is to pssse 
through tinnen bags that it may be tried from all the grosse 
cratebens. x688 K. Holmx Armoury in, tools Craves or 
Cratchens is the Dross of the I'ellow. 1884 Ckesh. Gloss,, 


Cmteheme mt Cmiekit^ (i> the dM Mis 

Cratehin, one or the Mis of Beih leiMii&f after the 
‘leoderiiwdAwA* oflannd. 

tCvib*tdbLftV» Obs, w'A [f,CftAraifk <^^BftS.] 
One who icratches or ecrapea up. 

1814 Baoclav (//Aei4jpi^.(PereySae.)3e Kanteis 

ef^hes,Grlui;heniVc!oyne. 

Cratohst, obfo f. Crotokrt. 

Oratft (kri^t). Also 7 e8«Rt,(?8orftdo). [ipp. 
ad. L. crdtds hurdle. 


But conueaiioB with Du. hrmt baokiM, and Its eeguaCea la 
not impossible. Cf eapi. dial. ]>u. Armf; Ir##, a ladder- 
•liaped fimme aitadied to the back of a wagon to extand its 
are^] 


I I . A hurdle or frame of parallel crooi hare. Oh, 
n^Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 153x1 79 b, Saynt La w re nce 

whan he Uye rostynge on the ymi crate. 

2 . A large case, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for cany ing crockeiy, glass, or other goods; 
any cose or box 4>f open bars or dats of wtm, for 
carrying fruit, etc. 

18S8 R. Holme Armoury iti. S39A The Women of Lapland 
. .bear 011 their backs things like Pedlars Creata lanjie 
Jack Horner xi Six jolly blades . . Who on their ahottlders 
carry 'd erodes. And glassca in the sane. 1778 JomiiON 
Joum, iV, Jsl Scot, Wks. 1895 IX. 80^ 1 nave seen a 
horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 1998 HuU 
Advertiser 6 Feb. 3/9 A alooploaden with crates of earthen* 
ware. 1840 Hood Kihuausegg cv, 7 'be dish and ibe plate. 
Taken oixt of a StafTordshire crate. i88e Y, RoaiNsoM 
Under the Gun tii. v. 905 A wicker crate filled witli ducks. 
Ag. x8s9Trnnv9on Ysvien 693 So lean.. the skin Clung 
but to Cl ate and basket, ribs and spine. 

b. 7 'he frame in whicu a glazier carnet his 
glass ; also a measure of glass ; i«ee quot 
1893 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 490 The glass is bought 
by tlte crate, which consists of twelve tables of the liest. 
1839 G. K. Porter Ptmelain 4 Gl. 1B6 7 'welve of these 
plates make up what is called a crate or side of glass. 

3 . Comb, at crate-fnaher* 

I7a5 Loud, Gas, Na 6409/4 Ralph Edwards. .Crate- 
maker. x^i I>aify Hew^ 16 SepL, The ctatemakars' strike 
in the StaiforcUbure potteiies is at an end. 

Crate, misreading in some editions of early 
northern form of 7 'kot woman. 

C1460 Tonmelet Myst, 90 x (To Jesus) Com ftirthe, old 
crate, llclyfes We simile lede the a trot. 14. . Hew March, 
dyd iVj/e betray 913 in Hwil. JS,P, P, (1864) 1 . ao6 Hyt 
was iby wyfe, that olde crate. 

Cnteftll (kr^'lful). As many as fill a crate. 
X876 Annie Thomas Blotted Out xstju 975 A crateftil of 
cackling hens, all fuss and feathers. 
Cratd]nail(kr^>-tmd&n . Also 8 ( 7 )orndos-snaii. 
A mnn who carries a crate ; a hawker of pottery. 
1679 Plot Stnffordsh. (1686) 124 The poor Craie>men, who 
carry ibem [pots] at their backs. To 1750 Jock Homer 18 
For croaders they are rogues 1 know, And crades-men they 
are worse. X863K. Mrteyard Lfe IVedgioood 1 . 107 The 
Cratemen pack^ their wares, as they came from the oven, 
into crates which swung on either aide their sorry beasts. 

Crater (kr^i'tai). [a. D. crdt?r bowl, basin, 
a])crture of a volcano, a. Gr. Kp&r^p bowl, lit, 
‘ mixer, mixing-vessel f. nepa-, Kpa- to mix. (In 
French cratire is lat», senses i and a being ad- 
mitted by the Academy in 1762, 1 798 respectively.)] 

II I . Creek Antiq. ' A large bowl in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and from which the 
cups were filled’ (Lidilell & Scott), Also krater, 

X730 6 Bailry (folioS Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet. 
1774 J* Bmvant Mythol. II. 936 The crater, or cup. S857 
Bikch Anc. Pottery <18^8' 1 . 44 A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the am* 
phura;. 1866 J. B. KosR Firg. Eel. 4 Georg. 94 With 
craU'r ivy.bound Libations to I^nasus there he sheds. 

2 A bowl- or funnel-shaped bolbiw at the sum- 
mit or on the side of a volcano, from which eruption 
takes place : the mouth of a volcano 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage viii. ix. 657 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a league in 
CompaHiie. X73a Phil. Trans. XLVII. 355 I'he aides, .form 
a comaxvity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
b;Lsc uppermost. s86o Emerson Cond. l., fe. Wealth Wka 
iB )hni 11 349 The mounuinsand craters in the moon. 2867 
Whiitikr Abraham Davenbort 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

II 3 . Astron. A southern coiisttllation, situated 
between Hydra and Leo, west of C'orvus. 

1638 Phillips, .called the bottom of the pitcher in 

Virgo, it riseth about the sixteenth of the Calends of March. 
1890 C. A. Young Uranography 6 3S About the middle of 
his IHydia’s] length, and just below the hind feet of Leo., 
we find the little constellation of Crater. 

4 . Mil. 7 "he excavation or cavity formed by the 
explosion of a mine ; the funnel. 

1839 Cycl. XV, 933/9 The dimensions of the crater 

or funnel formed by the explosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. /^iW., The raiio between the diameter of the 
crater and the hmeth of the line of least resistance. 

6. Electr. 7 ne cavity formed in the positive 
carbon of an arc light in the course of combnstion. 

1899 S. Thompson in Electr. Engineer 16 Sept. 981/9 At 
the surface of the positive electrode or crater. 

6 . Comb., as crater formed, -like adj$.,^rim, -wall. 
2830 LvELLPrinc. CeoL I. 387 The.. craier-like configura- 
tion. 1869 Phillips Vesmu i. 6 Down the steep crater-walla 
2874 Lubsock Wild Flesvers i. 6 Each leaflet produces 
ho«i^ in a exater-formed gland. 
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Hence Or»terlae (kr/i't^rnin) a., « Cbatrbal. 
Oni'tezkiii^ a little crater. Orftterleu a., without 
a crater. Ora'taztotv a small crater ; ts/, applied 
to the smaller craters on the moon. Ora’tavoiui a . , 
of the nature of a crater, orater-like 
i 80 B Harper^ t Mag, Sept. 639 The harbor, .with itci hill*, 
aeenu of cratorine origin. iBU Pall Mall C, 19 Sept, a/a 
There. . waa a amall crater twenty fact wide. .The bottom of 
the craterkin waa entirely closed. 1690 R. S. Ball Story 
0/ Htavtnt 67 Those comparatively craterlesa peaka 1881 
Eng Mechanic ay May aBi/j Close along thu rill (on the 
moon], .arc three craterlets. 1883 Piazzi Smith in Nature 
XXVll. T15 The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak, Mas. BeowNiNO Aur, Leigh viii. 341 That 

June day Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For you 
or me to dig it up. 

Orataral (kr^*tMl), a. [f. Cratbb + -al.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

i860 W. Wbbb in Med, Times 4 Feb. si8/a The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abuses. s8^ Huxlky Physiogr, 195 
A new cone seated within the ola crateral hollow. 

Chratared (kr^ uid), ppi, a. [f. Cbateb-i- 
-ED ^.] Having or furnished with craters. 

1863 Illustr, Beauties Trop, Scenery ^ Her many cratered 
peaks. 1890 Harper's Mag, July 318/a The .. moou .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Craterifbrm (kr/<'terir^[m, krUte-ri-), a, [f- 
L. type ^crateriformis^ i, Crater and -form.] 

1 . Geol,^ etc. Crater-shaned, cratcr-like. 

1830 Lybll Princ, Geol, I. 389 A conical and crateriform 
disposition. 1876 Pace Adv, Text-Bk, Geol, xix. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

2 . Bot, Cup- or bowl-shaped; concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

s666 in Treas, Bot, s88o Cray Struct, Bot. vi. | 5. 848 I 
Crateriform^ or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except th.u the 
broad limb u cupped by some upturning toward the niaigin. 

teSrateS. Oh. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it : see 
Fairholt’s Costume in England s.v. Beard. 

1591 Greene Upsi, Courtier in Harl. Mite. V. ao6 He 
[the barber] descends as low as his beard and asketh . . 
whether he will have his peak cut short and sharp, .whether 
he will have his crates cut luwe like a juniper nush, or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor ? 

Crathe, erron. form for crache^ Cratch. 
t CSraiilLer. Obs, A cradle-scythe ; see Cradle. 
s688 K. Holme Armoury iii. 78/9 A Crather is.. a Siih 
having a kind of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 
fall on. 

tCra^thon, craton. Obs. Also 4 onpayn, 
crayon (yorapon>, orathan. [Of uncertain fonn 
and obscure etymology : epp. the same in mean- 
ing as Cbaohoun, though the forms of both words 
seem well established.] A term of depreciation : 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

rs340 Gam. 4 r Gr. Knt. 1771 He cared for his cortaysye, 
lest crakayn he were, c 1400 Melaym 680 He saiUe ; * Allas, 
sir Chvllyone, That thou thus sone be comes a crayon 
a Alexemder 3078, 1 kat was strait to be stcrncs am 

str»cn now to grond, Kow craton, now caitefe Mii, 

Nowe a cratlian and a KnafTe], now am 1 kast vndire. 

tCraiiiolS* Obs. rare, 1,. crdltcu/a fme 
hurdle-work, lattice-work, dim. of crdlis hurdle : 
see -ICLE ] A lattice-work, a grating. 

Tomlinson Renods Disp. 4S6 The middle Region 

• .is divided from the Conlstery by a. .craticle. 

Cra'tlin^. dial. Also orutlin. «=Cracklino 3. 
(Cf. also CniTi.iNG.) 

1850 Maodfn Wyclifs Bible Gloss., Critouns [also s. v. 
Cro0te\. cratlings, rrruse of fryir.g pan. s88i Ox/ordsh, 

G toss. CiuPpl.\C rut hns^ the remains of the leaf aher the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called scraU'htHti/s/i/ cruklinsi. 

Gratoxneter tkrdlpmAoi). Also krato-. 
[mod, f. Cir. upbros power + fASTpov measure. 

The stem of the Gr. word U xpd rf-, and the proper forma- 
tion would be crateometer. Cratometer ought to mean 

* head -measurer'.] (See quots.) 

»! 7 * Catai.^ Set, Appnr S. Kens. 504 Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of o^ectives. 
I)r. Royston Pigott, F.R S. 1880 I’. Gkkg Acr. Zodtac I. 
ii. 47, I inspected the cratometer, which indicated a force as 
gre it as that with which 1 had started. 

Hence Orato-, kratoma'trio a., pertaining to 
the measurement of power. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Trails^ Land Wks. (Bohn> II. 18 
I have seen a kratometric chart des'gned to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic belt.. as the 
cities of Athens, Rome, and London. 

Craton : see Crathun. Crau, obs. Sc f. Crow. 
Crauaa, -ea, -lah^obs. ff.CREVioE, Crayfish. 
Crauaunde, -ant. obs. ff. Craven. 

Crauke. var. of C rawer, Oh, 

Craul(e, obs. ff. Cbarx, Kraal. 

Craump, obs. CCramp. Craunoe : see Chants. 
Graimoh, cranch (kranj, krjnj), v [Cranch 
appears after ifioD ; in early use it varied with 
scranch^ still given by Johnson, 1755, as retained 
by the Scots, and now dialectal. As in other 
words where initial cr- and scr^ interchange (cf. 
craby scrab, crap^ scrap, cratch^ scratch\ it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original. The priority of 
scrunch is favoured by its nearness in form and 
sense to some Du, and LG. words. Cf. 16th c. 
Du., in Plantijn 1573, schranun to split, break. 


evidently related f MHG. schranu breach, split, 
crack, rent ; in Kilian 1599 jMruffSFM to break, tear, 
crush, bruise ; also to chew, crush with the teeth, to 
comminute or grind (the food) with the teeth ; mod. 
Du. sekransen to eat voraciously. W Flem. schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
crannch ; also EFiis. schranlsen, schrawsen, to 
tear or snatch to oneself, to eat gr^ily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at present known 
of crancAf and this may, as in the parallel pmr crunch, 
scrunch, be really the earlier fornu Cranch might be an 
onomatopoeic moidification of crash, which was used in the 
veiy same sense from i6th to 18th c. : see quot. 1730 from 
Bailey's Folio. That association with crash, crush, has 
afiected the word, is evidenced by the later form crunch. 
The original pronunciation was as in branch ; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in paunch is due to the spelling 
with au (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word in living use : cf. Thoraau's spelling cronchl 

1 trans. -Crunch v, i, a. 

1631 Maksingrr Efnp. Blast iv. ii, We prune the orchards, 
and you crani'h the fruit. [1638 Rowland tr. Mauffets 
Thcat. Ins. 983 Ihey [locusts] easily cat ears of corn and 
scranch them with a great noise,] I7 z6 Swift Gulliver, 
lirobdinptagiix. The Queen, .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, I etween her Teeth. 1730 36 IJatlev 
(F olio), Cranch (scranch or crunch) between the Teeth, v. 
Crash. [Crash, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, as in 
eating green Fruit]. 1760 Lt/e A Adst. Cat 98 A leg of 
which he was crunching. 1887 Montcomkhy Pelican Isl. 
HI 185 The crocodile, the dragon of the wateis. .crunch’d h't 
prey. 1853 Kane GrmnelT Exp. xxix. (1856) 949 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 1864 Kinc..s- 
LFY Rom. A Tent. p. lii, Of a thouMand acorns . . but one 
shall, .grow into a builder oak, the rest be ciaunched up by 
the nearest swine. 

2 . inlr. and absol Crunch v. i b, 3. 

1637 Hkywood Royall King ti. Wks. 1874 VI. 30 Here 
doe I meane to cranch, to munch, to cate. <^1790 Imison 
Sch. Art II 158 If you find it . cranch between your teeth. 
s8<7 Mrs. Gaskem. C. Bronit 70 You encounter strings of 
miTl-hands. .cranching in hungry haste over the cinder- 

e afhs. x86i Sala Dutch Put. lii. 3s The wild beasts can't 
e always howling, and 3'elling, and craunching. 

Hence Orau nohins vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1836 Gen. P. Tiio.Mr80N Exert, (x84a> IV. 139 Like the 
crunching of a stone in plum-cake. 1859 Mas. Gaskell 
North A S. vi, A ste-althy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. 1861 Holland I.ess. Ltfe ix. 131 
As a dug would . . bury it [a bone], only resorting to it in 
the dark, for private craunching. 

GraimoA, cranch, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of craunching ; » Crunch 
sb. I. 

xSefi-y J. BRasapoRD Miseries Hum. Life (i8a6> ix. I, 
Mumping your way through a. very sour apple, though 
you arc soon reduced to your fore-teeth iRrinders hor^ He 
combat at I he first crannchi. i8b8 Blnchvo. Mag. XXIV. 87a 
'J he all-destroying ctanch of Mr. Murray's Review. 

2 . That which is or may be craunched; e.g. 
apples or the like, colloq. 

Mod. The children like the garden, there is plenty of 
craunch there. 

3 . An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, etc., 
at the mouth of a harbour, local. 

1840 Evid Hull Docks Com. 8 There is w^hat we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the harbour ; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. 

4 , (cranch.) Afining. A portion of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diit. F j b, Crunches arc left 
thouijh good Ore be in them.. for a amall Piece of wholes 
will hold up a greater weight than any 'J'imbcr we can set 
to it. 18B1 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cranch, part of a vein 
left by old workers. 

Crauwelek: see Crow -leek. 

Cravand, -ant, -aunde, obs. ff. Craven. 
Cravaa, obs. f Crevice. 

Gravat (krfivget), sb. Forms; 7 orabbat, 
orabat, oravett, orevet, cravatt, 7-8 orevat, 
7- oravat, (8-9 gravat). [a. F. cravate (1653 in 
Ilatzfcld), an application of the national name 
Cravate Croat, Croatian, a. G. Kr abate (Flem. 
Ayawaat, ad. Croat o-Senrian Khrvat,Iirvat, 0 ^\fN. 
Khrfwat, of which Croat is another modification : 
cf. the following 

xfo^Lond. Gas, No. 3903/9 MonsieurdeGuIche. .Colonel- 
General of the Regiments of Horse called the Cravates. 
xyst Dr Fox Mem. Car/alier 1 1840) 1 19 We fell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 175a Hume Ess. 11. vii 1, 355 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossacs ] 
1 . An article of dress worn round the neck, chiefly 
by men. 

It came into vogue in France in the 17th c. in im'pition of 
the linen scaif worn round their necks by tlie Croatian mer- 
cenaries. When first introduced it was of lace or linen, or of 
muslin edged with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orna- 
mental accessory. I n this form it was originally also worn by 
women. More recently the name was given to b linen or ailk 
handkerchief pabsed once tor twice) round the neck out- 
side the shirt collar and tied with a bow in front ; 
also to a long woollen * comforter* wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold out of doors. 

1^ itix>UNT Glossogr., Crabbat .{% often used Sub- 
stantively fiir a new fashioned Gorget which wonien wear 
[1674 (ed, 4) Crabat 1 Fr.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn about Mens (especially Souldien 
and I'ravellcrs) Kecks, in stead of a Band], sfid IVit 
Restored, Burse 0/ Rgform. [FaiihoUX Pray you Madam 


Bitt, ile Bhew you good ware .. Against a stall or on a 
stool Youl ners hurt a crevatt. 1603 Butler Httd. i. iii. 
itfifiThe Handkerchief about the neck « Canonical Crabat 
of Smeck). thyn WycHiRLsv Love in Wood ui. iit 'Twould be 
as convenient to buy satires against women reedy made, as it 
is to buy cravats ready tied. 1676 Ethbrudge Man nf Mode 
I. i, That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Kiblwndt or a Crevat t R. Holme A rmouey iii. X7/1 

A Cravatt is. .nothing else but a long I'owel put about the 
Collar, tfiog CoNOEBVE Love for L. 1. xiv, Criticks, with 
lung Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and_ terrible F aces 17^ A ef 1- 
yacobin iv. 16 While patriots. .with tri.colour'd fiirets, ud 
cravats of green. Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine. 1874 BuaNAND My time v, 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it in the nattiest bow possible. 1888 
Frith Autobiog. 111. xii. 936 Dickens wore one of the largo 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashion. 

b. fig. in lefereuce to hanging or strangling. 

1678 Butlee Hud, iiL i. 34Z Hemp. .Which others for 
Cravats have worn About tbeir Necks. 1685 Roxb. Ball. 
V 607 The Gallows comes next. . a hempen Cravat. i8ae 
Byron Juan v. Ixxxix, With tough Btrings of tlie bow. .To 
give some rebel Pacha a cravat. 

2 . atltib. and Comb., as oravat-goosa, a name 
for the Canada Goose (Bemicla canadensis), from 
the white mark on its throat ; + oravat-ntriiig, the 
part by which the cravat was tied. 

Otway Atheist i. i. Concerning Poets, Plays 
Peruqnes and Crevat-strings. a 1704 T. Brown Wks. IV. 
aio (Fairholt) His cravat reached down to hu middle. A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped fiom unoer his chin, 
the two corners of which eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
Ibid. 1760) IV. 993 (D.)Thc well-ty’d cravat-string wins the 
dame. 1795 Huli Advertiser 13 Line ij/i With cravat pud- 
dini;s battle wage. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose. .L*LHe h cravate of the French. 

Hence OrAva’t v. trans,, to furnish with a cravat, 
fig. to cover oa with a cravat ; inlr. to put on a 
cravat. OraTA-tleM a., without a cravat. Cra- 
va*tted a , wearing a cravat, f Oravatteev, one 
who tics a cravat (All more or less mnee-wds.) 

1814 Syd. Smith Mem. A Lett. (1655) II. evi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other night with the croup. I . . cravatled 
his throat with blisters, and frini^ed it with leeches. 1897 
Lytton Pelham xxxtli, I redoubled my attention to my 
dress ; I coated and cra\ atted. 1834 Blacfpw. Mag, XXXVl. 
779 Pozzlethwayte was. .cravat less. 1848 '! hackeray I'an. 
t'air\ The young man. handsomely cravatled. xBm C. 
Fironte Gillette xiv. iD) So nicely dressed . . so booted and 
gloved and cravated. 1859 L namb. yml. XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrobe put the cravat round the royal 
neck, while the ‘ cravatteer ' lied it. 

Grave (,krF«v), v. Forms: i oraflan, a -5 
orauon, 4- o aue. orave ; (also 5 orawyn, 5-6 
Sc. otolf f, orayff). [OK. crafian i—OTivit. tyj'C 
^hrabbjan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
krrjja kretbjan), Sw. krafva. Da. krstve to de- 
mand, require, exact : cf ON. krafa iem. craving, 
demand. Nor known elsewhere in Teutonic, but 
kralf-, krafi has been conjectured to be the root of 
craft, with a radical sense of * to force, exact ’.] 
fl. tram. To demand (a thing), to ask with 
authority, or by right. Oh. 

c xoas Cnut’s Sec. Laws 70 in Thorpe I. 419 3if hwa wite 
crafi;e. 1070 O. E. Chron., ptet he [l*nfranc] mid rihle 
crafede has pa he crafede, Ibid., £al port se arceb’ Kt him 
crafede eadmedlice ;^efylijle, r lafip A Kx. *667 Quat- 
BO flu wilt for hire cruuen, Aske it wifl skil and flu salt hauen. 
c 1390 Cast. Loz'e 349 And hen we and hral may not craue 
porw riht non heritage to haue. Ibid. 957 pat moue his 
heritage craue. 

t b. 'I'o demand the presence of (u person) before 
a tribunal ; to ‘ appeal \ to summon ; to prosecute. 
Obs, [Cf. nth c. Anglo-L. cravare ‘poslulare, in 
judicium mittcre \ Du Cange.] 
trsooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 988 Hast man..crafode hine on 
hundrede. a 1300 E. E. Psalter t.xviii. lai Nogbt gif fiou 
me to me cravand [V.. persequentibns me). Ibid, laa Noght 
pe pronde sal crave me[L. non calumuientur mihi snperbi\. 

o. Here perhaps belongs the Sc. Lava use: To 
ask (as of right) from a legal tribunal. 

f68i Stair Tnst. iv. 38 | 98 [Entitled] to cornpme and 
crave preference. i8z8 [see 3]. i88f Alloa Advertiser No. 
1617, 3/1 They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 
2 . To ask eameslly, to beg for (a thing), esp. 08 
a gift or favour. Const, of, from (ttf/) a peison. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8400 (Cott.) For na terning pat i haue, 
Ani couenand of he to craue c ty»a Havelok 633 He sat 
up, and crauede bred, c xygo R. Brumkb Chron. ,1810) 60 
pe erle com himself mercy lor to craue. c sgpo Greene Fr, 
Baton V. So To crave some succour of the jolly friar. 1891 
Shakb. Rom. A ynl. u v. X13 Madam your mother craues 
a word with you. 1394 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv. 
(1596) 939 Salomon, .craued wisdom from heaven, tfixi 
hiHLEPfarh XV. 43 loseph. . went in boldly vnio Pilate, and 
craned the body of lesus. 1709 Sieblk Tatler No, 193 P 
3, 1 the rather make buld to crave your Advice. 1839-140 
w. Ihvinc Wolfert's R. (1855' 95B Ihe cavalier, .knelt and 
craved a benediction. x868 J. T. Mbttlrship Ess. Brown- 
ing's Poetry ii. 73, 1 must crave the indulgence of the 
philosophic reader. 

b. Often in the courteous or apologetic pnrasef 
7 ’a crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. Beg v. 3. 

1975-8 Thvnnb in Animadv, Introd. (1865) 54 Craringt 
pardonnefor my tedious writinge. i 666 DRVDBHi 4 iiiM. Mirab, 
Fref. Wks. tOlobei 40, 1 must crave leave to tell you, 1736 
Bebkelbv Wks. 1871 111. 491, 1 shall crave leave to 
make use of some unsuspected testimoniei. s8eo Sem 
Monasi. xvi, 1 crave leave to observe, that [etc.]. 1849 

James Woodman v. Let me crave pardon for having de- 
tained you so long. 
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M»* Sr*ki. r*«fc fw 11 1 ^ If ^ dmto to w«d. 
IhomiwthodwW^I^lMbtlMbuiM. tntPoni 
ptmtuSai. It. 6 f Prn^t (h« cn«) • no ttnnaw » yqor 
9?” ‘fflSitouanrXotiflurf. 

(i8^) M He emvttf^ny name. 

d. To crave U or that aomething be done, 
f II 7 S Pmt§r HotUr 74 In Lamh, Horn, 50 Hi» nome. .be 
hit haleje Jmt we cranen. „ri44o iPac/wr (Laud MS. 559) 
fol. 5 b, 1 well not craue Yooure douahter ne yoour tre- 
■oure to haue. isjit T. N. tr. Cmq, W, India Pref 8 , 1 do 
..but onely crave that it may pleaiw thee [etc.]. uni. 
Shaks. X Htn, yi, II. ii. 46 When Ladyea craue to be cn* 
countred with. 1845 Milton T$trach. Wks. 17^8 1 . 946 
Here are no Laws made, here only the execution of Law ii 
crav’d roiirht be luapended. a 1670 Hackrt di/. IViliiamt 
11. (169a) 4 The Keej^r craved to be heard. 

6 . To crave of a person to do a thing {pb 5 \ or 
that he do something. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. li. 26 Craving of yon, In pittyofmy 
state, To doe none ill. 183a H. Marti nkau CinnamaH A 
iv. 65 The verdure aeem^ to crave of the light clou^.. 
that they would descend in ohowera 
8 . To ask, request (a j^crson) of after ^ for athing, 
to do something ; also, with double objecii a person 
a thing. 

a lets Aner. R. a ^e. .habbeS moni dai iremd on me [n.r. 
icraued me] efier riwle. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. iv. 278 
Maistrea |»st techen clerkee erauen hure for meda 


Alexander 887 lAahmola MS.) Litill WngU . , Caire« into 
be curte to craue him bar dettia. X47X Ripley Comt AUk. 
V. in Ashm. (16591 x6o Dyiicoveryt not whoever ihee crave. 
>513 Douglas Mneis iv. viii 45 His auld p^romis na niair 
will I hym craif. 1663 Gerbip.r Counset G y a, None of 
those who are pleased to arcept it. are craved to Patronize 
it. 1818 Scott Hr/, Midi, xli, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask ca debtor) fur payment, to dun. Sc, 
s8ia W. Ingram Poems 75 ^ Tam.) He. .strives to pay what 
he is due, Without repeated craving. 1895-^ JamirsoN 
S.V., * 1 crav'd him whenever I met him’. 


6 . transf. Of persons {their appetites, etc.) : To 
lung or yearn for, to desire earnestly ; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratify a desire or appetite ; 
to have a craving for. 

A 1400-50 Alexander 4449 ^e couett ft craue castels ft 
rewmes. 1577 R. Googk lleresbacKs liusb, 11. (1586) 87 
Who so plowctli his Olive Garden, craveth fruiie. xtfzx 
Bible Prov, xvi. 06 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 
Penn No Cross 1. v. | xx What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. ^ 1737 Pope //or. JS/is/.ii. ii. 9X9 If, when 
the more you drink, the more you crave, You tell the 
Doctor. 1875 Hplp.s Am., Aids Contenfm. ii Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his l.;botirs. 1890 
Brsant Demoniac v. 57 The thing, .that feeds the disease 
and that the disease constantly craves. 

0. fig. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
call lor, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
{Const, also with inf, or ohj -clause.) 

1576 Fleming Panopi, Epist. 156 Necessitie craveth, that 
with him. .conference he not refused. 1577 B. Goouk 
Heresback's Husb. iv. (1586) x8t> b. Bees .. crave diligent 
regard, when they are about to swarm 1593 Shaks. Rick. 
y/, 11. 44 His designes craue hast i6zi — Cymb. iv ii. 369. 
1634 Sir T. Hekbert Trav. 183 The Ananas for goodnen^ie 
and shape may crave attention. 1770 Langiiorne Plutarch 
(1879) 1 . i6x Other part^ of matter, .crave the force of fiie 
as an informing soul. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 111. x, The 
lime craves speed I i8so — Jvankoe xvii. But come, fill a 
ll^on, for it will crave some time to tune the harp. 

7. a. inir. Const. /or, after. 

a X300 Cursor M. 95823 (Cott.) For es na man mai mere! 
haue b^t viil noglit ask and eftcr craue. c 13B6 Chauccr 
lt-'(fe's Pro/. 518 tHarl.) Whut tliyng ve may not lightly 
bane, Therafter wol we sonnest crie and traue. c 1440 I'orh 
Afys/.xxiv. 149 And for coniforte ^i call and craue. 1596 
Ptlgr. Ptrf ( W. de W. i«i) 948 b, It wyll craue importunely 
for sustenaunce. a 1641 Suckling (J. , Once one may crave 
for love. X736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 66 Vices, .like so many 
h.irpies, craving for their accustomed gratification, a 186a 
Buckle Civilie. (1869) III. v. 380 They taught the men of 
their generation to crave after the uniieen. 
b. absol. 


SW3 Langu P, PI. C. VII. 49 And non so bold beggere to 
byUden and craue. rx46o Jowmley Mvst. ix (Coi/^ It >• 
better hold that 1 have Then go from d^re to doore and 
crave. Barret Tkeor. trarresv. i. Not begging 

nor craning with bolde and shumelesse faces. 164a Fuller 
//oly and Prof. St. 11. xix.* 197 He whojnveA today may 
crave to morrow, 1693 Dryden Perssus{j\ Who, spite of 
all his stor^ Is ever craving, and will still be poor. x86« 
S. Baring-Gould IVerettm/vcs xiv. 948 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger. 

Hence Craved ///. a., begged, entreated. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 60 The last refuge o. a 
craved, denied, and constrained courtesie? 

Cravtt (kryiv^, sb. [f. the verb.] » Craving. 
(Not in general use.) 

1830 Freueds Mag. I. 134 His erwe and his vanity so far 
deluded him, that . . ne attempted to obtain distinction as an 
orator. s86a S^ctaiar 6 Dec. 1363/1 A crave for de^r 
knowledge. 1884 A. Forbsb Chinese Gordon v. 144 The 
crave to be doing something had so overmastered him. 
Cravm (kr<**v*n), a. and sb. Forms: 7 

oravant (orau-), 5 orauaunde, 6 oravine, -yno, 
7 oravandi 6- craven. [In early ME. crauaeit 
(rare), etymology obscure. 

Mr. Henry NiciH (Free. Phil. Soe,^ Dec. 1879) suggested 
Its identification with OF* erauantt^erevant/^ crush^, over- 
come : see Cravknt v. But the total absence of x\io fined i 
from the word, at a date wheO' English still retained final 
makes a difficulty. Others have considered it a v.iriant, in 
some way, of Creamt (OF. ertaat^ cpxmim^ which is a much 


more ftpquent word In the SameseiMe la ME. ThedUSaihy 
here is to account for the w(n)» for which popular association 
with CrAvb V. and ks nbrtlm pa. pple. ereeoed has beta 
coidectured.] 

A. adf 

f 1. Vanquished, defeated; or, perh.| oonleaiing 
himself vanquished. Qbt, 

a isas St. Marker, it Ich am kempa ant he is enuant bat 
me wende to ouercumen. a sasg Leg. Katk. 133 A 1 ha 
icneowen ham crauaiit ft ourcumen, ft eweoen nire b* 
meistria ft te mcndie al up. 

b. To cry craven : to acknowledge oneself van- 
quished, to give op the contest, surxender. Also fig. 

a 1634 Coke / wrA 111. (1648)991 If he become recre.tnt, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his peijury lose 
liheram legem. 1639 Fuller holy War iv. xu 1x840) X96 
He had been visited with a desperate sickneat, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help him. S7M Blackitone 
Comm. Ill, 340 Or victory is obtained, if either champion 
proves recreant, that in, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word of craven. 1805 Southey in if . xv, 1 . . will make 

That slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. x86p Free- 
man Norm. Conq, (ed. 9) 111 . xv. 45X Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to cry emven. 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of bis op- 

{ )onent ; cowa dly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
animuuB. 

T a 1400 Morte Artk. 133 Haa ! crauaunde knyghtc! a 
cowarde be semes ! 1598 Drayton Heroie. Epist, v. 77 Those 
Beggere- Brat A. .Ally iheKingdume to their cravand Brood. 
i6m .Shaks. Nam. iv. iv. 40 Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too piecisely on the event. 2656 Trapp Comm, x Cor. xv. 55 
Death is here out-braved, caiTed craven to his fac& iBm 
Scott Marm. v. xii,The poor craven bridegroom said never 
a word. 1848 Macaulay /y/r/. Eng. II 59a All other feel- 
ings had given place to a evaven fear for his life, 
t b. Applied to a cock : see B a. Vbs. 

1579 Lvly Enpkues (Arb.) 106 Though hee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphiies is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anew Nameless Ca/k. 164 
This Crauen (!k>cke, after a bout or two. .crowing a Con- 

? ueKt, being ready presently to Cry Creake. ctSaa 
LEicHPR Aitv/s Cure 11. ii. wks. (Rtidg.) 11 . i6x/t Oh, 
craven-chicken of a cock o' th* game I 1649 O. Daniel 
Trinarck., Hen. F', xlix, Red Craven Cocks come in. 

B. sb. 1. A confei'Sed or acknowledged coward. 
X58X J. Bell N addon's Anew. Osor, 349 Monckes and 
Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
1599 SiiAKH. Nen. y, IV. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Virialne else. x6xo kowlanos Martin Mark^all 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a meere crauant. X7M Southey ^oan 0/ 
A rex. 458 Fly, craver.s I leave your aged chief. i86oFroudb 
/list, Ene. VI. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to (all and perish like a craven. 

2. A cock that * is not game \ 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 11. L 298 No Cocke of mine, you 
crow too like a crauen. s6ss Speed Nist. Ci. Brtt. ix. iv. 
14 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to l>e dared on his owne 
dung-hill I as stoutly answered. i8a6 Gsutl. Mag. Feb. 
197/ z It is ceitainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoflending craven. 

C. Comb.y ns craven hearted., -like adj. & adv. 
16x5 Ckooke Body of Man 945 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within should be faynt and craiien-hcarted. 
1705 Hickerincili. (V a/ 3 f Wks. (1716 111 . 56 Not as 
(icntlemen and .Scholars, but 1 Craven like) calling upon the 
Tnilors, the Sumners, etc. 18^ Whitukh Song 0/ the Free it 
Shrink we all craven-like, Wheu the btoini gathers? 

CraTBZlf V. [f. prec.] To make craven or 
cowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Hence 
Ora'vened ppl. a. 

s6ii Shaks. Cynib. lit. iv. 80 Against Selfc-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. 1645^ (|}UARLBS .SW. Recant, v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven'd .Spirits so. 16O3 Dkydfn Dk. Guise iv. iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. i8a6 Mrs. Bray De 
Foix xix. (18841 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a .spirit that never shook before the sword. 

t CraTenly, a. Obs. ran. [f. C haven sh. -f 
-LY Cf. cowardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowanlly. 

1653 G AUDEN tlierasp. 561 Of no mean and cravenly kind. 

CrSbYenly (kre>*v’nli), adv. [f. Cbaven a. •¥ 
*LY ■‘.J In a craven manner. 

a 1593 H. Smith Wks. 1x867) H- 479 Too crackinjg or too 
cravenly, Too hateful or too graiefully. xOaa b. Ward 
LifeofFaitkin Deatk^sCspC^ tie neither foolishly thinkes 
to resist . , nor. . crauenly yeelds. 1887 ^ ^ tfvance 18 
Aug. 531 'i'hey grovel cravenly under dread of wliat may be 
ternicd the ’social boycott *. 

CrTatreiUieSB (kr^'v’nines). rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -NX 88 .] Abject or acknowledged cowaidliness. 
x8so W. Anderson (1871) 76 In the cravenness of 

your spirit 1889 Fraseds Alag. XXV. 373 Your craveti- 
nesa is past all bearing. 

t Cravent, V. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cravanter {era- 
venter t crevanter) to crush, overcome, overwhelm ■■ 
Pr. crebantar, Sp., Pg. guebi anfarxo break, crush, 
etc. type ^repanidt'et f. crefdntem pr. pple. 
of crepSn to crackle, rattle, clatter, also to burst 
or break (#«fr.) ] trans. To vanquish, to overthrow, 
c 1489 Caxton Blamkardyu li. 194 He crauented ft ouer- 
threw al before him. 

CrareV (kr/J-vai). In 4 -ere, 5 -are, -our. [f. 
Cjuvb V. 4- ‘BR.] 

1 1. An appellant, an accuser. Obs. 
atjoo E. E. Psa/t*r\xx\. 4 And make he cravere so he 
salle [U kumitiabit caluwniatorem\ 

2. One who aiki or begs (favours, gifts, etc.) ; 
an importunate or urgent asker ; a beggar. 


1498 Hocclsve La Mate Regie 4sp As Iht ihaiiielees 
cnuiow wole, it gooth. c 15311 Dknvbs /ntrai. Pr. ki 
Paltfr. 0x7 Cnver, tresaad. UJt Uoall Smem. Pan 
PnC s8 D, Beiog cravere not of me fenit impeituno tort. 
ifioS Shaks. Per. il i. 09 But crave? Thm 1*11 turn 
craver too, and so 1 shall Veape whipping. riOfo 9 ovial 
Cf 9 w in Bagfitrd JSalL 1. *96 A Graver my Fhtliar, a Maun- 
der my Mother. i8!||i TaiP* Mag. V. 50a A tovim of 
taxes, a cravw of beaevoleiioe. 

0, One who longs or earnestly desires. 

1849 Trench Mirac. Inirod. 78 The lovers of, and oravin 
after, the marvellous. iBl 3 ifiMrB^«« VII. 154 Cxavets 
for emotional excitement. 


t b. Applied anp. to the appetite. Obs. 

Flokio giiif J* mites ^ R. Marter, dinner Is readle, 
shall it be set upon the board? S. t pray thee doo ao,. 
N. My crauers, as the iaxits man says, ncrues me well. 

OrayoB, *«yi, obs. ff. Cbayfirh, 

Craven, obs. f. Chbvick 

CraviEff (kr^i*vig\ y^/. fsee-XNO^.] 

1 1 Accusation ; persecution, Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii. 134 Fra craving of men [L. a 
calumniis hominum] me lie |>ou. 

2 . Karnest or ui gent asking; begging. 

c 1430 Freemaoonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele emsty 
mou algale . . That no cravynge be y-tnad to the. tgSs J. 
Hevwood l^rov. 4* Epigr. (1807 > m bhamfull crauyng must 
haue Khamefull iiaie. xdxs'-g Br. Hall Csn/m'/., /v. 7 \ 11. 
vi, The opening of the Malady was a craving of cure. 1848 
Eikon Bos f 1 ^‘t my craving, O lA)rd, be accepted of, 17^ 
J. Logan in Pa, hist. i.oc, Alem, IX- 345 An unjust 
method of craving and gettii.g. 

fb. Craving of the principle (Logic): —L. 
petitio prineipti or ‘ 1 egging the questiiiu *. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Aforuay ix. laa Is not this a setting 
downe of that thing for a ground, which.. rchteth to be 
proQued, and (to speake after his owne tnaner; a exauing of 
the principle? 

0. Urgent desire; longing, yearning. 

16.. R. L'Estrange tj>, A regular vicissitude and suc- 
cession of cravings and siuieiy. 1739 Berkeley Alciphr. 
I. 5 I The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature. 1856 Froudr /list. Eng. 1x8581 11 . vii. 182 A 
craving after prophecies . had infected all ranks. 1890 
Blhant Demoniac 56 A man liaule to attacks of craving 
for Strom; drink. 


Cra'vintf, ppl. a. [f. ss prec. 4 - -ino 2.] 

1. Th;it a^s or begs earnestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

1668 Rycaut Ottoman F.mp. (x666) x6i Covetous and 
craving Turka 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii._ 1841 1 1 . 
17 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarre. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspa|:^rs. 

2. Urgently ot siring, longing, hungering. 

16S8 Miege Fr, Diet, s.v., To have a craving stomach, 
>757 Johnson Rambler No. 155 F 8 When some craving 
passion shall be tully gratified. x8x8 Jss. Mill Brit./Ma 
11. IV. v. 187 Meer Causim. .regarded the supposed treasures 
. . with a craving a) petite. 

Cravingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY.] In a craving 


manner. 

s6ax Lady Mary Wroth Urania 461 Hie Inmbollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. 1B65 G. Meredith 
R. Flemingx. 4 The characteristic of girls having a disposition 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 1890 Ckamb. yml. aa 
Nov. 741/x Gazing cravingly in her upturned face. 

Cva*yinraeBSl. [f. as prec. 4 -mbsb.] Craving 
state or quality. 

2675 Hoyi n Etving TVm'^/e Wks. (1834) 31/1 Nor by in- 
digence is here meant cravingness, or a sense of want only. 
OraviBh, Cravyn, obs. ft. Chayfihu, Cravbk. 
Craw (ki§ • sb Also 4-6 orawe, 6 craye. [ME. 
crawCt repr. an unrecorded OE. cogn. with 

OIIG. chragOt MHO. kraget l>u. kraag neck, 
throat ; or else a. later Norse krage^ Da. krave 
in same sense. The limitation of sense in English 
is spe cial to this language.] 

1 . The Chop of birds or insects. 

1388 ^ Wyclif 9 Kings vL 25 The crawe of culueriA 
MatgWt In l,atyn it is seid of the drit of culueris; but drit 
is . . takun here . . for the tlirote, where cor ties, etun of 
culueris, ben gaderid. c 24^ /*romp. Parv. lox Craw, or 
crowpe of a byrde, or oKr luwlys, tabus, vesicula. 158a 
Hulqet, Craye or gorge of a byrde. ingluuies. 1965-78 
Cooper Tkesaurust Ckeiidonn . . Little stones in the crawe 
of a swallow. 2604 Drayton (hole 75 1 he Crane . . With 
Sand and Gravel I burthciiing his Craw. 2774 Hunter in 
Pkii. Trans. LX IV. 311 Some birds, with giMards, have 
a craw or crop aL^o, which !<erves as a reservoir, and for 
softening the grain. 2855 1 .a>nck. Hiaw, viii, 909 I’tll their 
craws are full wiih feasting. , >055 1'hackfrav Newcontes 
1 1 . 35 Such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and 
a^er of manner as a matrrnal hen slioa s. 

2 . transf. a. The i-toinach (of man or animals). 
humorous or derisive. 


>573 A. Anderson Exp. Benedictus 43 (T.) To gorge their 
craws with bibbing cheer. ij^Sx J. Bkll N addon's Anew. 
Osor, 390 b, Stufiing their crawes with most exquisite vy- 
andes. zypt Wolcott 'P VMax) Remonstrance mVt. sZtx, 
11. 440 'They smite their hungry craws. i8aa Byron yuan 
VI 11. xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw, 
tb. 'To cast the craw : to vomit. Obs, 

0x599 Skelton Et. Rnmmyng 489 Such a bedfellow 
Would make one cast his craw. 

1 3. transf. The breast of a hill. Obs. rare, 
atb/fP Cleveland May Day ii, Phoebus tugging up 
Olympus craw. 

t b. Humorously applied to a cravat, falling over 
the chest in a broad fold of laoe or muslin. 

See Fairholt b.v, Neckdoih, 
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»7#7 ‘ G. Gamrado* Acoii, Horttnun (x8o9> 14 The crea- 
tures with monstrous craws. 1790 Poetry in Ann, Reg, 135 
Now, at his word, tV ehedient muslin swells, And dmlux, 
with ' Monstrous Craws/ peep out at pouting belles. 

4 . Comb, t oraw-bon6f the * merry-thougbt ’ of 
a bird, which lies over the craw ; craw^thumper 
{slangs ^ one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholic devotees; 
so oraw-thump v. 

i 6 it CoTGR, Bntc'heft the craw-bone, or merrie thought of 
a bird. 1785 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odir to R. A .'</ Wks. x8ia 
1 . 93 We are no Craw-thuinpers, no Devotees. iraT-tSoa G. 
CoLMAN Br, Grini, Knt, 4 * Friar 1. xxxv, Sir 1 nomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw*thumping upon hassocks. 

Slang Diet. ^ Craw thum^r^ a Roman Catholic. Com- 
pare Brisket-beater. 

t Craw, v.^ Oh. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. trans. To craw out : to All or distend like a 
bird’s craw. b. To craw it : to fill one’s ‘ craw ’. 

a 1658 Clkvxland Content jj To craw out a Purse With 
th’ molten Cinders of the Uni’ver»eT 1708 Mottsux Rabe- 
lais V. vi. (1737) 30 We might, gorge it, craw it. 

Craw, Oh. exc. tltal. [Echoic : see Cfiow 
sb.] -« Caw v. : said of rooks or crows. 

a 16^8 UasiiRR Ann. vi. fx658> sx6 The Crowes, .when the 
men wandered out of the way in the dark, would with 
their crawinc, call them into the right way again. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Craw, to caw or croak ; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw, Sc. and north, form of C«ow. 
BCraW-oraw (krjkrj). Palhol. [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. kraauw scratch, 
kraauw-en to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 
species of pustulous itch, prevalent on the African 
coast, especially about Sierra Eeone. 

1863 Wanderings in W. Africa 11 . 93 A bad kind of 
scabies, commonly called craw^craw . . not confined to man- 
kind ; goats and other animals often die of it. xSpx Nature 
so Aug., A papulo- vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the sleeping sickness region .O'Neil found a 
filaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 

Crawdoun : sec Craddo:;. 

Crawe, obs. f. Craw, Crow. 

Crawed (kr^d), a. rare, [f. Craw j-A + -SD 3 .] 
Having a craw or crop. 

1756 P. PROWNR JatHMca (1789) 348 Most sorts of birds, 
•specially those of the craw'd kind, feed much on its seeds. 

Crawfiflll (krS'fiJ), sb. Chatfisu q.v. 

1 . Still the usual name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2 . 6^.^. colloq. One who retreats from or backs 
out of a position ; a political renegade or turn-coat * 
cf. Crawfish v. 

x86o in Bartlett. 1889 in Farmer. 

€»ra*wflsh, v. U.S. colloq. [f. prec. ; from the 
animars mode of locomotion.] intr. 'To rctieat 
from a position taken up ; to ‘ back out 
a x86o in Bartlett Dut. Amer., We acknowledge the 
corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down. — 
Cairo Times. iSM The Voice (N. Y.) 5 July, The remark 
defeated him for Governor. He tried to crawfish out of it 
. .but it didn’t work. iSM San Francisco Weekly Exam. 
33 Mar. (Farmer*), He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn’t drink. 

CSrawAll (krg fui). rare. As much as fills a 
bii rVs craw. 

1831 Blackw. Afag. XXIX. Z70 A crawful of half-digested 
shrimps 

t Crawke, orauke. Obs. [Etymology obscure; 
but evidently closely akin to Ckacon, and perh. to 
Craok V. or F. craquer.] »Cbaokuno 3. 

c xjsg Prose Psalter cili]. 4 My bones dried as craukes. 
rs440 Promp. Parv. 101 Cracoke le^ rvr for cnwkv], relefe 
of molte talowe nr grese (r. r. crauche (rcraucke], crawke 
or crapped cremium. 

Crawl (krfl), [f. Crawl The action 
of crawling ; a slow creeping motion. 

18x8 Shkllby Rev. [slant x. xlili, I n the silence . . Was heard 
on high the reptiles' hiss and crawl. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exf xxxiv. (1656) 307, 1 rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snail 

CnbWl (krpl), Also 7-8 orawl*^, oraiil(e. 
See also Kraal, [a. Colonial Du. krctal^ a. Sp. 
corral ; see Corral,] 

1 1 . An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs (in the West Indies^ Obs. 

xSk» Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 17 They build two or 
three little Hoases, or more ; by them called a Cr,Twle, and 
in these, they first inclose these tame Hoggs. 1707 Sloans 
Jamaita 1 . p. xvii, These Crawlee or houses ana sties built 
for feeding and baling hogs. 

b ’f>n (he roast of Africa, a pen for slaves awaiting ship- 
ment ’ (Smyth Seniors Wortl-ih. 1867). 

2 . A pen or enclosure of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, 
turtles, etc. Also a resen’oir for keeping caught 
turtles, lobsters, etc. in stock for the market 

tj 6 g Falconer Diet. Marine (1789'. Crawt, a sort of pen 
..formed by a barrier of stakes ana hurdles on the sea- 
coast, to contain any sort of fish within it. 1813 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xvl <1859) 430 Ihe Turtle Crawls filled with 
beautiful dear water. x^xPall Mall G. at Nov. n/i The 
custom is to give the turtles in stock, .three days in the 
* crawl * and three days in the tank 1885 Lady BaAa.sirr 
The Trades 338 The spongers go ashore and build a pen, 
or ' crawl of stakes, close to the water’s edge. 

3 . A village, or enclosure of huts, of Bushmen, 


Hottentots, or other South African natives: in 
which sense commonly written Kraal q.v. 
Crawl (kr^l), v.^ Forms: 4 oroul, oreol, 
orul, 4-7 oraule, orawla, 5>6 orall, 7 omul, 7- 
orawL [A rare word in M£. and apparently only 
northern; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw. 
Aravle to crawl, climb up, Sw. kra^ to mpe, 
Icel. krafia to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod.Ice 1 . krajia /ram tlr to crawl out of). The 
word existed also in West Germanic, bnt the corre- 
sponding OE. form *cra/ian has not been found. 

To None kr^/la corresponds an OLG. ^kreCtesldn, whence 
X5th c. UG. krabeUn, krahelu to crawl, creep, still used in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced in modLG. by 
krabbeln (see Kluge). The word is a frequentattve from an 
OTeut. vb. stem ^kreit - : krCB- to scratch, daw, paw : cf. 
Crai V.* and see Grimm kreU^ln, kribhtln. 

The diphthongal ME. craule, creeude xUasa crastle), was 
reduced to cralJ by end of z.sth c., riming with small in 
SpcHKer : cf. the form-history of Awl. But the phonology 
of the early forms crewte, creule, cronle, crule, is olncure ; 
crewle reminds us of MDu. crfvelen, but crcnlt, crule, sug- 
gests some confusion with Growl, Fr. crouler'. see esp. 
iien.se 6. ] 

1 . intr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along dose to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadruped or reptile, an insect, ser]%nt, worm, slug. 

a two Cursor M. 66 la (Cott.) pai fand hot wormes 
creufand emid [v. r. GO/t. crouland, P'attf. crawlande, Trm. 
crulyng]. /bid. 11836 fCott.) Wormes crculd [GOtt. cruled, 
Fairf craulcd, Tr, cruled] here and ^lare. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 44/x To craulc, repere, serpere. X5M Spenser F. Q. 
1. i. 33 Serpents small. .Which swarming all about his legs 
did crall. i66g Hookk Microgr. aoz Spiders, .craul under 
the Rail. 1700 Gay Poems (1745' 1 . luo Slow crawl'd the 
snail. . 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iii. xii. The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. 1877 A. B. Edwauds Up 
Nile xiii. 361 We had to crawl into the sanctimry upon 
our hands and knees. 1890 Bksant Demoniac i. 15 They 
spoke of worms, reptiles, and things that crawl. 

Eg. 1844 Mrs.^ Browning Poems. Dead Pan xxxt. See! 
the wine crawls in the dust. Worm-like. 

t b. trans. To crawl upon or over. Obs. rare, 
a 1641 Suckling /VM’mE(r646)48 Snailes there hud crawl’d 
the Hay. 1796 K(iza Parsons PJyst. Warning 1 . 150 The 
veriest wretch that crawls the earth. 

2 . transf. To walk, go, or move along with a 
slow and dragging motion. 

c 14160 Ttnonelcy Mvst. 155 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk. 1590 Shakb. mids. N. in. ii. 444, 1 can no further 
crawle. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxv. (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, bein^ a hundred years old. 
x68z Cotton Wond. Peak .^5 This Fountain is so very 
small, Th' Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Througn 
the sedg. 1798 Southey Eclogues v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges. xBto Scott /..ady qf I,, vi. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall. 
1835 Lvtton Kienzi vi. ii, Gloomy vehicles . . crawling 
heavily along. 

b. To encroach Stealthily rare. 

z8a6 CoBBRrr Rur, Rides (1885) II. 341 This forest has 
been crawled Ujpon by favourites and is now much smaller. 
8. fig. a. To move or progress very slowly. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 43 While we Vnburthen'd crawle 
toward death. 1654 1 ^- Wiutlocx Zootomia xze, Sicknesse 
poBteth to US, but crawleih fiom ut. 1830 Kincblev Alt. 
LockexxK. Months and se.LSons crawled along. 

b. To move stealthily, sncakingly, or abjectly. 
16x3 Shakr. Hen. VIII, iii. ii. X03 Cranmer . . Hath 
crawl d into the fuuour of the King. <1 17x6 South ( J .), That 
litter of absurd opinions that crawl about the world. 18^ 
Scott Let. to Miss Reward in Lockhart xiv, I'bese Gaelic 
poemi. .are very unequal, .often drivelling and crawling in 
the very extremity of tenuity. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob iv, 
Art thou not the veiicst slave that e'er Crawled on the 
loathing earth? 

4 . Of plants, elc. : To spread over a surface with 
extending stems or branches ; to trail, creep, (rare.) 

1634 Milton Cotnus 395 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the side of yon small hill. 1668 Culpepper & 
CoLK Barthol. Anat. 1. xv. 38 A little. .Nerve . , which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver. X867 Lady Hembbrt 
Cmdte Z.. ii. 57 Passion-flowers, ipouicas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall. 

6. transf. To be all * alive’ wiM crawling things. 
1576 Fleming l^anopl. Epist. 004 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. i6<8 S. Richardson Torments of Hell in 
Phenix 11 . 435 Dead Bodies, .that lie rotting, .until 
they crawl all over with Wonns 1774 Golokm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VI 11 . 137 The whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing destruction [ants]. 1863 J. G. 
Murphy Comm. Gen. i. ao Let the waters crawl with the 
crawler. 

6. To have r sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin ; to feel ‘ creepy *, to * creep *. 

[The first quot here may really be from F. crouler * to 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake ' (Cotgr.) : see Crowl.] 

4x300 Cursor M. 3567 (Colt, Gdtt.) Queii hat [a man] 
sua bicums old . . It cre^ crouland in his bak \ Trin. hit 
crepeh crulyng, Fairf. wib crepinge crouHs], 1881 Coefese, 
Frivolous Girl s6x lU-ssing a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made me cranri. 1889 M. K. Wilxinr 
Far away Melodv (1891 xs You make tne crawl all over, 
talkin’ so much about dyin . 

t Crawlp v:^ Oh. Also 6 orall, 7 oraul. To 
entangle. 

1548 Ud ATX, etc. Erasm.Par. TViw. iu. (R.), Beyng cralled 
in the deuilles snares, a 1^33 Austin Medit. (1033) aBa 
When we have craulpd. and ravePd our Soules into Knots, 
at last. . wee foil, Kko a Weaver, to Cutting, ibid. 084 The 


unprofitable Web of my Lifo, which in the Weaving 1 have 
ao strained. .Knit, and onwled. 

Crfowl, obs. form of Crowl v. 

Crawler (krj lai). [f. Cbawl v.^ + -sr i.J 

1 . One who or that which crawls ; a crawling 
creature, a reptile, etc. 

1640 LovBLACRJlMcer/a 140 Unarm'd of wings.. Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 1736 Youko Centaur vi. Wks. 1737 
IV. 3^ lliou child of the dust.. Thou crawler on cami, 
i8ao Byron Mar. Fal, v. L 46a The man who dies by tlie 
adder's fang May have the crawler crush’d. 1836 W. Ibvimo 
Astoria I. 356 Ignorant crawlers upon earth, 
b. spec. A louse. ? Obs, Cf. creeper, 

>796 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. Wks. iBxi, 1 . 036 
That we, your Cooks, are such a nas^ crew, .as to have 
Crawlers in our heads. iBag Knapp « Baldw. Newgyda 
Cal. IV. 37/3 Crawlers were found in his wounds. 

2 . colloq, A cab moving slowly along the street* 
in search of a fare. 

1865 G Meredith R. Firming x, Seeing that London 
cabs— crawlers . . could when paid for it, do their business like 
lightning. tSyx Daily^ News 14 Aug., To amend the 
IfaLkney Carnage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
'crawlers ' plying along the streets. 

S.fig. a. One who acts in a mean or servile 
way : b. A lazy person, loiterer. 

xfl^ Boker Poems isBsj) 11 . Z04 That scheming crawler. 
xtBo Silfteds Handbk. Australia 289 Crawlers are not 
wacted, and will soon discover that they are iq,the way. 

Crawling (l^rj liq), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + 
-INO 1.] The action of the verb Crawl. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (z8m) I. 533 Attentive to the 
crawlings of an emmet. sSm Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 16 
I'he crawling of a glacier. 1879 Carpenter J^ent, Pkys. u 
ii. 9 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

attrib. 1794 Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 406 It can be entered 
01^ in a crawling posture. 

Cra’wling, //A a. [f. Crawl + -iwo 2.] 
That crawls and fig.) ; see the verb. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 661a (Fairi.) pai fande bot crawlande 
[Coit. creuland, G 6 tt. crouland] wormis. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. It. ii. X46 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
niy hrest. 164a Rogekh Naanttm 5 To raise up a base and 
crawling spirit to heaven. x8az Shelley I'rom.Unb. i. i. 
The crawling glaciers. Ibid., The wingless crawling hours. 
Hence Cra’wrlingly adv. 

167a Eachard Hobb's State Nat. 6a With which your 
Book of Politicks it so crawlini^ly full. 1865 Dickens 
Mul. F'r, 11. xii. Then prupitiatingly and crawlingly Mr. 
Riderhood cried. 

Crawling, v.ir. of Cbowliko vbl. sb. 

Crawly (krg li), a. colloq. [f. Crawl -t.] 
Like or having the sensation of insects crawling 
over the skin ; ‘ creepy *. 

x86o Thackrrav Lot>el\y, A sort of crawly sensation, as 
of a. .ghost flitting about the place. x88o ' Mark Twain * 
Tramp Abroad l 198 It makes one foci crawly even 10 
think of it. 

Crawn, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v. 
t Crawpook. Obs. Erron. form of Cbafaudb. 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. vi. 307 A crawpocke 
deli^reth from prison. Chelidonius is a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which curcth nielancholie. 

tCray. Obs. Al60 7oraye. [a. OF. 

creie L. crcla chalk. Also in F. in sense a, for 
which another name is pierre stone.] 

1 . Chalk. 

14. . Recipes in Rel. Antiq. 1 . 53 Do tliarto cray that thlr 
parchemeners wirkes witliali. 

2 . A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
liecome excessively har(l and are passed with 
difficulty, 

C1450 bk. Haftvking in Rel. Ant. I. 094 Anyvcll y-callyd 
the Cray, that U when an hawke may not mute. Ibid. 395 
The Cray comyth of wasch mete, that is w'asch in hote 
water, in defaute of hote mete. iS 75 Turbkrv. Faulconrio 
3x1 The Stone or Cray. 1618 Latham and Bk. P'alconry 
(1633) 134 This disease.. that wee call, .the Craye, is of au 
exiccati'ue or astringent qualitie. 

tOraya- Obs. Forms: 6-7 oraye, orale, 7 
eroa. [app. erron. form of Cbatkr.] « Crater. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 19 No person .. shall carie.. 
in any ship, bote, craie, or vessell any white wolleii clothe. 
ijMs Haringtoh Orl. Fur. xxxix. xxviii. (1634) 328 
^th galUes, bulks and crayes . . with sailes and oares to 
help at all assayes. ifixa Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748 > 349 
Some shell or little crea, Hard labouring for the land, on 
the high-working sea. sfisy — Agincourt 1 1 Skiflfes, Crayes, 
l^albps, and the like . . cou’red ul the Seas, 

Craye, obs. f. Craw. 

Orayer, bnure (lcrc«j). Obs.txc.ffis/. Forma: 
4- orayer, 5 krayer, 5-7 Sc. orear, 6 oreyer, 
orayor, craire, Sc. orayaar, 6-7 oraier, oraer, 
Sc, and north, orsir, 9 oreer, 6- orara. [a. OF. 
crayer, crater, creer, eroyer^ in med.L. craierOf 
creyera.] A small trading vessel formerly used. 

c 13*5 Coer de Berges, sdtoutes, crayeres \prinied 

tnyeres] fete. Tas^ Morte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone 
oogge, krayers and oper. 1481-90 Howard Houssh, Bkt. 
(Roxb.) 35 His crayer ladden with wete. 1493 Charter in 
Hist. Montrose (iZ 6 h)l. to Ail schippU, crearis. and botis 
pertaining to oure leigis. sjui Hall Chivn. 18 h. Robbed 
.V. or .vi. littel Craiers and tTsher botes laden with lyshe and 
corne. ssgx Acts Privy Ctmmeilxi NovJlI.4t7 Thoae Flem- 
inges that have unlauAilly taken y Englithe craret. 1611 
SHAxa Cymb. iv. ii. eos To show what coast thy sluggish 
crare Might earitiest haroour in. ifiga Krrdham tr. Seldm s 
Mars Cl 496 Our Cobles, Crayera, and Boats baring small, 

. . are easily swallowed by a rough Sea. 1753 Maitlano 
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J» Gwin? 5 ?i 3 a/;a^ jhv, ni H« OMlda^ievi^ 
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€tanKffi0h(kr^'fii)»emwfl«h(kr;*fi/). Foimt: 
a. s creuBtae, -m» -eyi, kwwyi, 5-6 om(t-, 
oreuei, -yaCa, 5-7 -li(e, -ioa, 6 *700, •!», 6-7 
-iMa, oraavia(a, 7 kraviaa; 0 , 6 oraujaaha, 
6 7 orar-, oraulth(a, 7 orasnriali* 7-8 oreaviah ;r 
7. 6 orefyaalia» 6-7 oraflah, 7 arayflah, oraiflah, 
orearilahi 7* oray-llali, orayflah ; 8. 5 orawaya, 
6 oraw-, oranaa, -iah, orafyahe, 6-8 orailah, (8 
ora-llah), 7- oraw flah, orawflah, [ME, crevice, 
•visse, a. OF. crevice c. in Litlr^); c£ 

crevis m., crevieel dim. in Oodef.; in OF. also 
escrevisse, mod.F. icrevisee, Walloon grMse, 
Rouchi^tf7/iV//^ (Littr^); a. OHG. crebie^ MHG. 
krebet,^ a derivative of stem *krcCb- in krab-bo 
Crab q.v. 

In Southern ME. the second syllable was naturally con* 
founded with vish (written vise in Ayenbite), * fish * ; whence 
the corrupted forms under 8 and y, and the later cr€y~, 
cmjrjish. Tlte variants in cra-fto back to Anglo-Fr. when 
the stress was still on second syllable, and the nrst liable to 
vary between crt. and rr<i- ; they are the origin of the 
modern craw^Jiek, now used chiefly in U.b.] 

A. lllusiration of forms. 

o. 4(1400-40 Alexander Creuesses. CT43D Lydo. 
Min. Focmm iPercy Soc.) 154 A krevya with his kinwes 
longe. 1481 <90 Howard liomth. Bke. (Roxb.) 84 For v. 
crevys ii. d. 1:1490 Prompt Parv. loa (MS. K' Creveys, 
fysshe ( Pynson creue^]. 15x3 Bk. Kentynge in Baheet Bk, 
(1868) a8i A creues, ^'ght Itym thua 1544 Puaex Regim. 
^y/* (>S53) 1 iva. Excepte it be a creuisse. 1570 B. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. (i83o) at Some pleasant River . . full 
of crcuis. r6xa tr. Bemvenuto’e Paseengtr 1. ii. | 87. 163 
Crenuises are good for Hectickes. sfigy Coles Adam in 
Eden Iviii, To seek after Crevises. 16^ Plot Staffordeh, 
(1686) 19 Lobsten. .analogous to a Crevice. 1763 Ainswoith 
Lat. Diet, II, *Carahm..Oi crab, cray*fish, or crevice. 

fl. XSSS Eden Decades 30a I'he fleashe of creuysshes.^ 1377 
B. Googe HeresbacKs il:ish. iv. (1586' 173 b, Crevishes, 
Barbils, and Chevins. 1638 Rowland Monjefs Theat. Ins. 
1041 Crabs or river Crevisli. 1783 f'lce B i b] 

Y* iSU EIden Decades 115 Etill of crabbes or crefysshes. 
1371 BTGoook HeresbacKs Hush. 11.(1^86) 70 Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. si^ Gerardr ii. cell, Crayfish Wodfes* 
bane. 16x3*4 W. Brownk Brit. Past. 11. iit, From his 
lurking hole Had pull'd the Crayfish. 1683 Phil. Trans. 
XIII. 369 The Crefish arc some of them red. 1736 Nugent 
Gr. Tour^ Germ. II. 443 The largest crayfish in Europe. 
x88o H UXI.KY (/iVf#), The Cray-fish. 

8. 1478 Botonsr /tin. (1776) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
. .decraveys. 1306 Housen. Exp. Sir T, LeStfoney lAdd. 
MS. 37448, f. 37 h', A craves and ij crabbes. 1377 Habrison 
England iii. x. (1878) ii. ax The lobstar, cr.'ifish [1387 or 
crevih], and ttie crab. i{03‘73 CoorER Thesaurus a. v. 
Crusia^ Pities of certain fishes, os of Crauishes. 1614 Capt. 
Smith Virginia v. 175 They caught . . great craw-fishes. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 45 The Flesh of the Crab or 
Crafish. 1747 Wrslby Pritn. Physic. (176a) 6a Ashes of 
Crawfish. 1796 Mrs. G(.as8R Cookery v. 86 A ragoo of 
crawfish. 1867 F« Francis Angling i. (1880) 48 The tail of 
a craw-fish. 1883 Century Mag. 378 A doxen large craw- 
fish. 

B. Signification. 

fl. Formerly, like Otc.krebs^ a general name 
for all the larger edible crustaccn. Obs. 

« 1400-50 Alexander pan comes pare-out creuesses 
of manykins hewig. 1373 Laneham Let. O87X) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oisters, Samon, Creuis, and such like. 1636 W. 
D. tr ComettiuP Gate Lat, Uni. P 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, urith ten feet, and two claws : among which are 
huge Lobsters of three cub.ts ; round Crabs 1 Craw-fish, little 
Lobsters. 

f b. Spec, applied to the crab. Obs. 

1^ Barclay ShyP qf Polys (1874) I. eji On the Crauys he 
styTl shall bacwaido ryde. 1346 Pharr Bk, CA<4fr. (1553) 
S vj a, The canker . . spreadeth it aelfe abrode, like the fete M 
a creues, called in iatin cancer. 1379 Tomson Calvin’s 
Serm, 7 'im. 909 To say. walk on, behaiie your selucs man- 
fully: and go cleane kam ouraelues like crevises. 1783 
Ainsworth Lai, Did, (Morrell) 1, CrevU, or crevish, cancer. 


t 2 . A general name for large Crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayfish included the 
lobster and its allies : cf. 3 b. Oh. or arch. 

c 1440 Ahc. Cookery in HoukH. Ord. (1790) 449 Crabbes 
and crevyse and Inmprons in lentyne. c\^ J. Ri'rseli. 
Bk, Hnrture 6x4 in Babees Bk. (xB68) 159 The bak of |m 
Crevise, bus he must be sted ; array hym as ye dothe pe 
crabbe. 1306 Ord. Hen, VIII in lioHoek. Ord. (X700) x8a 
Perches, Qwvix, Crabs, x mess 8d. c,« 3 }a Dbwbs Introd. 
Pr. in JPalsgr. 9x3 Crevyce of the see, kousstars. IS 73 
Appius 4 Virginia in HoxL Dodslsty IV. xi8 Yea, but what 
am I T . . A crab or a crevis, a crone or a cockerel f 1604 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11. aB Crabs, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Outers. 

8. In current use : a. ^is. A fresh-water crusta- 
cean, Astacus Jluviatilis (River or Fresh-water 
Crayfish, crevice deau dome'), resembling a small 
lobster, found in rivers and brooks. Also applied 
to other species of Astacus and of the allied Ameri- 
can genus Cambarus, e.g. the blind enwfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentncky (C. pelluddm). 

eufin J. RuaoBU. Bk. Hurhsee 6x8 in Babees Bk. 
159 Of Crevlii dewe dous. 1313 Elvot Cast. Heltke (1541) 
15 a, Shell fyshe, exoepte crevyse deau doulce. 1377 HAaai- 
bon England 111. x. (tS/B) 11. ti The little ciafishes . . Uken 
. .plentlfullie in our fresh riatrs. if9i Lm Dodome 11. xU. 


flsTlMSaykefaMNlw.orilimrOasi^ /Mm.htiCviiL 
406 A freshwater Creauis. 1691 HeLLOiia PtMg 11 . 443 
Ciamshei ef the fiuer..be diitredsolL aiiit VaiUM 
WarthUs 111. fi66R)as3 This Sir Christopher is alsoiaeaser- 
Ohio for Mocking the river Yawer .. with Crevish^ i%7 
M. Donovan Dorn. Been, f 1 . era The Craydidi ae Crawf 
fish is on mhobitant of fresh water, and iaaeed only of ihe 
purest water. tMo Hiixlkv i 16 There are a 

number of kinds of Ciay 4 leh..bttt they hear tbeOMiuiioil 
surname of ifs/ooNr. /M 31 Crayfishes of a year old oio.. 
two inches long. 

b. With London ^hmongers and genarally oo 
the sea-coast of Great Britain : The Spiny Lobsteti 
Palinurus vulgaris^ the Jjsngousii of the French. 

1748 Anson's Vey. ii.L tas lliis wosseacro-fiidt ; they gen- 
erally weighed eight or ntne pounds apiece, ijm Weslsv 


the common ^a-crawfish of the shops, Lanronste of the 
French, ilfia Ansteo Channel Isl, tv. xxU. (1863) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thous^t equal to lobsters in 
the London market. Note. This crustacean is., the spiny 
lobster (Palinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attaint a 
length of xB inches. 1863 Gossi Land^ Sea (1874) 81 The 
cray.fish, or thorny lobster. 

4. allrib., as crayfish broth, soup\ foraviaha 
ayes « Ckab*s byes ; f orevia fish « C ratfish. 

x|M A.M. tr. GabelheueVs Bk, Pky sicks is 5/1 Take 6 or 
7 Piclcerells Eyes, .and as manye Crevishe eyM. .contnnde 
all these thinges very small. i68i R. House Armeuty 
3^8/1 A Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 
Fish . . a Species of the Lofaater, but of a lesser siae. 

J. PuROCLi. Ckolick Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recommended. 17x9 D Ukpev Pills I. a68 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop. 

Crayllug, obs. f. Gbatlino. 

Craym^e, Crayne, obs. ff. Cream, Craki. 
t Orayne, obs. var. of Cranny sb. and v. 


[App. a scribal or typographical error : in Promp. Parv. 
crayne occupies the alphabetical place of cranye\ and in 
quot. 1607 two syllables are wanted.] 

e 1440 Promp, Parv. too Crayne ( Pvnson, crany], rima. 
ificy uAaKSTED Mtrrhn (1876) ox The tree atreight crayues, 
ana springs forth a child. 

Crayon (kr^i'^Io), sb. Also 7 orion, oryon, 8 
oraon, oraion. [a. F. crayon, deriv. of crais Lm 
creta chalk ] 

1 . A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 
other material, for drawing. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 69 The prospect was so tempt- 
ing that I designerf it with my crayon. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury in, X4^^a Criotis [are] either White or Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall. 17x9 J. Richardson Art Criticism 174 If. .what 
was done in Oyl is imitated with . . Crayons. 1739 Phil, 
Trans. LI. 185 He wrote his name . . with a cmion. xioa 
J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 14a Lithographic Crayons., 
may be used as pencils upon die stone. x86o Ruskin Med, 
Paint. V. Pref. 6wtf/r, Chalk ddbris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 


b. In crayon{s : usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also an artist in 
crayons, etc. (Cf. in colours, in oils.) 

xMj pRrvs Diary 15 May, Sir Thomas showed me his 
picture., in rrayon in little, done exceedingly well. s68i 
Lend. Gas. No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Red Cryon upon 
white Paper. X75B Johnson Idler No. 64 F 4 A wonderful 

K rformer in crayons. X839 L. OuriiANT China 4 7 apan 
. viii. iBt .Sketches of f^roups of horses in crayon. 

2 . iransf. A drawing in crayons, fh.fig, A 
work not carried out in detail, a * sketch 
i66a Evelyn Ckalcogr. Avb, Collecting the Cn^oiu, 
Prints, Designs. 1767 T. Jefferson (1859) II. 947 

It IS a poor crayon, which yourself, .must fill up. 1883 /W/ 
MallG. I a May Supp., The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons. 

3 . A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. 

4 . atlrib. and Contb,, as crayon-box, -board (see 
quot.), -draft, -holder, -sketch. 

X706 Art ef Paintiw (1744) 398 His ernyon-drafis are 
also odmirab le- *®47 coiiv Cycl. Anat. III.347/X Instru- 
ments resembling crayon-holders. CX865 J. wyldb in 
Circ. Sc. 1. X9i/a Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of. . 
charcoal. s88o Webster Supp,, Crayen-board, thick 
drawing-paper, or cardboard for drawing. 1883 G. Llovo 
Ebb 4 Plow II. 96 Frank s original crayon sketch. 

Cnynilt v. fa. F.crayonner (Cotgr. i6ix), f. 
crayon : see prec.J 

1 . trans. To draw (something) with a crayon or 
crayons ; to cover with drawing in crayons. 

s 66 a Evslyn Diary xo Jan., When Mr. Cooper, the rata 
limner, was crayoning of the King’s face and bead. s8oa 
Mak. Edoeworth Dun Wks. 1833 VI. 305 The floor 
cras-oned with rosea and myrtles, which ihe dancers* feet 
effaced, si^ Willu in IV. Irvings Life 4 Lett. IV. 69 
The flesh is mom skilfully crayoned, the poee excellent. 

2 . fig To sketdi, * chalk out *. 

1734 BouMaoROKB Lett, to Swift Apr. la, The other 
f books] will soon follow ; many of them are writ, or crayoned 
out. 1797 Ann, Reg. 496 The plan which he hod crayoned 
out. IMS New Monthly Mag. XIII. 500 This relic, .has 
found a new kind of immoTtafity, so charmingly crayoned 
in the page of a trans-atbntic writer. 

Crayon, Obs . : see Cratbov. 

Oraynmiat. [f. Cbatov sb. + -ibt.] An artist 
in crayoDS, 

1884 LittelFs Living Age CLXI. 73 The charming 
CTRyonUcs of the eighteenth century. 

Cmy*9nUie, w. nonce wd, [f. aa prec. d- -ni.] 
M Crayon v. ; in quot. fig. to iketoh, depict 
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ttoyoaiio iho IhoaiBh ehpS ia i ei a 
0 h9 S«, OWlMf. A.llO'«piV,W5W> 
[DiMAtlaa tudciwW&l A iWSb Mat, tftolQM 
ntela tr.RMMtolw or bnRtnaa ' 

r JTm*. MK (1I71) 1. M0 WMi bUdmU 
suckic's pkrase, Thu cro^o-no^ nor the yrifow vnnsa. 
17I9 Maismau. Gknsstsreh. I. xyB Creeping csowwik, 
rincioUy ciw^ng^rasey. 8 84 7 *- ^ HalliwiUw Cw sdo y ^tjin 
butter-cap. . . Cmsey, crow's Ibot ^tnlh. sM 

J. BtirriM Q. Tmt, PUkssione Nat. Mist. Sie. t ip la 
GloueeoiefsMri, Wilt^i^ etc., Bntcoimips an icHoms as 
*CrRd«a*-a word, which is In 
in 'Buttar-CMoaes* and *YelW ccowV 
crkainotely 10 the thrM siMMdm. dh$ Fmm 
Crasy or Craissy, Ihe bactcrcnp» aiHMirontlya cormpnon 
M^risfs eye, L. oeuirn €irmi,m imsusOoI name of 
the ntarigM sits UpiosHMe-Soosm Giese., Graitg, a 


Orayoas, oba. form of Crsvicb* 

Onuio (kr^s), V. Forma : 4^7 onaa, S^myaos 
6 - 7 orolaa, fi-oraia. [A fuller form aerase, Aciakb, 
is Known in 16th 0. ; if thii axiated earliari tho 
probability would be that erase waa apdictio Ibf 
aerase, and this a. OF. aeraser, var. of Mraseri 
The latter is tupposed to be of Norse orlgiu ; cf* 
Sw. krasa to crackle, s/d i kras to dash in pleoei. 
If not aphetic for aerase, the Eng. erase may bb 
immediately from the Scandinavian word.] 
fl. trans. To break by conenmion or violent 
pressure ; to break in pieces or asunder ; to shatter, 
e 1369 CuAticu Detks Blaussehs 3t4 With flea Were all 
the windowet well ygloied. .end not an hole yciased, riapa 
Merlin 335 Ther was many a grete opeie crooed. sags 
Hey WOOD Maid qf lfVar1t1.Wiu.xB74 II. 009 Thou eonst 
not crate their barres. 1667 MiLtoh P. L. xii. sxo Ood 
. . will . .crate thir Chariot wheels. 

t b. To break the surface of, batter with blows, 
bruise, crush, damage. Obs. 

e 1430 Lvno. Ckren. Troy ul xxiv, His boseneC was bowed 
andycnuwd. S494 Fabvam Ckren. vii. cexliv. #86 Kyitf 
Phylyp broused or erased y* castollys of Oentelyiw a 
Garney. 136a Wimirt Certain J'metates I, (x88o) I. j 
Aue schip . . quhilk . . is euyl crosit on the sduudis. 13M 
Laneham Lr/.CiSyi) at Sore wounded, craMed,and bruseodl 
so as he dyeth of it b6x8 Latham end Bk, PaUemry (xfijM 
130 If the feathers haue beeoe much bruised or erased. 1706 
iVodrtne Corr. (1843) 111. ado Many of them (papers] 0X0 
imperfect and sadly crated. 

t o. intr. To be broken, crashed, shattered^ or 
braised ; to break, cr^, suffer damage. Obs, 
s ciaaec tl 


c 1430 Syr Gtner, 5785 The sheMes < 
i8t3 Skb 


™ ^ - r ihoo towdelit 

1393 Skelton Gar!. Laurel isno Her pteeber should not 
croie. 138a T. Watson Centume gf Lems xxiv. (Arb*) fie 
Thou glarne. . 1 moruel howe her beamss. .Do never cause 
thy brittle sides to crate. 1731 Wedrew Cerr. (X843) IIL 
49X, 1 would have caused bind it, but he MrsuMts mo It 
would croM in the sea carriage. i||4 W. TaMNVooN la 
Fraser's Mag, L. 645 The wild waters crating on the rocks, 

2. Mining, {trans.) To crush (tin ore) in a mllL 
(See Cbazr-xill, Cbazino vb/. sb. 3 ^ 

xfiio Holland Camden's Brit. L 185 Their derices of 
breaking, stamping, .erasing, .and fining the MctColl. 

3. trans. To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contiguous ; to crZ^. Obs. exc. mat. 

c 1386 Chavcbx Can, Yeem. PreL 4 T, What quod 
my lord her is no more to doone. . I am right nker ^at Fe pot 
woB erased. 1341 Act 3* Jlsn. VI/, c. 35 The reporacton.. 
of any the pypes of leMe hereafter to be erased or bredeen. 
sfifig HOOKE Micregr, 43 As soon os these ports ore ctased 
by luud rubbing, and thereby their tenoaty spoUed. the 
i^inginess . . mokes a divulsion. 1880 tV. CenmeUl CUss., 
Crass, to crock. * Tve crated Uie Jug *. 

b. Spec. To produce minute crackf on the iurfoaa 
of (pottery). (Cf. Craoklr sb. 3.) 

1874-^0 [see Craxbd a]. dOMkHaepeVs Meig.t. 

Japanese potter, .opens his oven, .and permits a C( 

of air to enter for the express putpote of ' cioiing * hb pro- 
ductions. 

o. intr. To become minutely cracked : said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

xBga (see Coaiino vbl. sb.]. 1889 Binno Gsdds Wore. 

Percslain Wks. afi The glote. . will not erase or crackle on 
the surface. 1888 HarpsVs Mag. Sept. 535 To seenre a 
paste and glose whose coefficiente of expansion were the 
some, .a cimdicion of things in which tho gloM should not 
* craze*. 

4. fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, rain ; 
to ruin financially, render bankrupt. (Uiuidly in 
pass.) Obs. or arch, 

1361 Daus tr. Bullingsr en Apee. (1573) Rnvelyiw 
his truth to the world now erased and waxen old. toil J. 
Bell HaddoKs Anew. Oser, izo Thxnlwng thereby to 
erase the force of veritle. sgpi Nabhx ChnsCs T. to b, 
Creditor, .enud, and deode ondouried in debt 1841 Hey- 
woooRsaderksrs, stc., French und Spanish wines. .In thrir 
worth deboyst and cxnisd. 

6 . To impair or break down in health ; to render 
infirm. Usually in pa. pf/e.x Broken down In 
health, decrepit^ Infir^ Crooed us his wind (of a 
horse) : « Broken^wxkdrd, Obs. or arch. 

1476 Sir j. Pastom in Pasien Lett. No. 773 IIL ifit. I 
oine somewhott erased, what with the see end what wyihe 
thys dyet heer. a 1383 Riolbv Wks.pSk Mr. Latimer, was 
croaed, but 1 bear now, thanks bo to God, that ho omendoth 
— - 1368 T. Howau. Arb. Amitis (X879) jfi Iffie^ 

I shall orosa thy corps, sfigy Hovwooo DiaL ii tag 
Crat’d or in health, ifips Milton Semsen 370 Tfll length 
of years And sodenlory numbness omm my Ihnbs. oMn 
Lend, Goa. Ma A Brown Buy Moro. .a Rule cru^ 
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In hnr wind. tjM Burns Tim Dm» 193 Tb^vs nic ludr 
wark to erase their banes. tlTl BROWMina Zn Sauiaa 49 
Job'like. .erased with biaios. 

tb. infr. To become infirm or dlieased. rare, 
1655 OusMALL Ckr, in Arm. tU. <1669) 9/# Thy body is 
not so firm, but thou findcst this humour over-abound, and 
that part erase faster tlian another. 

6 . To impair in intellect » to render inionc, drive 
mad, dittract. Uaually in /a. ///<. : Insane, mad, 
deranged, Chast. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

€ tag^ Poiim /.tii. No. 940 III. 491 Your broder . ys so 
troubelia with sekenes and crasid in his myndc, that I may 
not fcepe hym abotiie me. idosSHAua tmr in. tv. 175 I’be 
greefe hath eras'd my wita ifife I^ond. Cm, No. *030/4 
Aged about 5a years, .something Crased in his Wits, lyflo 
CowHtR Prmr. £rr. 39s Inscriptions. . Such . Cram anti* 

S uarian brains with endless doubt, stag Mrowin Cmvtrt, 
[yrtM(i839> J I 17 The upbraidmgs of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, erased the old lady's mind. 

Dixon 7 W Qmtm IV. xx. iii. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon CO erase the world with terror. 

b. in(r. To become crazy, go mad. 
ifiit Kbatr Etuhm, iv, My tortured brain begins to erase, 
ifigg Browning Pamr/itnt i. ai Asking a life to pass ex* 
ploring thus. Till near 1 erase. st6i J. Pvesorr Ways ^ 
Worat 365 Keeping the bead from erasing, and the heart 
from br^ing. 


CraJie (kr/'z), sb, Formi : 6 erase, 7 orayae, 
8 (oreaaa, oreaae), 7- erase, [f. Crake t^.] 

1 1 . A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Obs. 

*S 87 Fmimino Cmfn. HoUmhtdWX. 1545^2 The weight of 
the wall It selfe. .made a clifr or erase therein. 1611 Cotgr., 
Cos, hoarse like a bell that hath got a erase. 1645 Ruther- 
ford Tryml^ Tri, Paii A (184s) 339 The frame .. must be 
kept from the least erase or thraw In the wheela. 

fb. yfp. A Haw. defect, iinsotiDdiicst ; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Obs. 

igja Fishkr Lsi. to CromwtU In Strype Eccl. Aftm, 1 . 
17^. . fall into crasesand diseases of my body. igM A. Day 
AV. Sicrotnry 1. (1695) 75 Whilst there is yet but one craze 
or Slender flaw in. .thy rcpuUtion. s6o8 Hirron De/tnct 
111. 71 Would it not argue a erase in the brayne? i6m 
Gurhall Chr. in Arm. xii. (16691 153/0 This defect and 
cram that is in the Saints judgement. 

2 . An insane or irrational fnney : a mania. 

1I13 Sia R. Wilson Diary 11 . 904 The Duke.. has a 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a erase on the subject of dness. 
sfisS Dr Quinckv Auiobio^. Sk. ii. Wka 1 . 37, 1 hnd a per- 
fect erase for being despised. 1877 E. R. Condbr Bom. 
Faith ix. 389 The mimr's craze for gold. 

b. CrazlneM, insanity ; a crazy condition, 
tlis Ld. Cockrurn Cirenii Joumoy (1883) 147 Gcrma^, 
where mysticism and erase seem to be indigenous. 18B7 
R. N. Carry Uml* Max x. 78 Until my bead is in a erase 
with pain and misery. 

t a A crazy person, a crack-brnln. Obs, rare, 
10. . Songs Lond. Prontices (Percy Soc.f 96 Tom Dekker, 
Haywood, Middleton, And other wand 'ring crayses [nmo 
biases]. 

8. Mining. (See quots. and cf. Craze v. % and 
Crazb-mill.) 

1990 W. pRicR Min. Comvh. asi The tin.. Is sorted into 
3 divisions . . the middle . . being named . . the crease. 
ibid. 31^ Creaut, the work or 7 'in in the middle part of the 
Buddie in dresung. [Hence in Wralb Diet. Ttrms^ Ray- 
HQHD Mining GiotM.f etc.]. 


Orued (kr^'zd), ppl. a. [f. Craze v. -f -bd 
L. Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Obs. 

a 14SO-S0 Alexander 4830 I'wa crasid gatu. ^77 Earl 
RiVRRR(Caxton) D/V/ss ao A Crased shyp, whiche in drown- 
yng her self, Drowncth many other. 1518 Test. Ebor, 
(Surtees) V. 848 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 
€ 1000 Marlowe Jew 0/ Malta 1. 1. 1838 Baker tr. Bedaads 
Lett. 11. (1654) 57 Cast on shore by a storm in a crai<ied 
Vessel, 1810 Shelley P. Beil the Third vi. x, Like a 
crased bell-cnime, out of tune. 

2. Spec. Of pottery : Having the rarfaoe or glaze 
covered with minute cracks. 

1874 Punch 9 May, When the glaze on china-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to be erased. 18B0 Weertbr hnpp.y 
CroMed pottery ^ that which has the glaring covered with 
irrMrular cracluL 

1 3. Jig^ Impaired, damaged, unsound ; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt ; of cracked reputation. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Midi. N. 1. i. 99 Yeeldel'hy crased title to my 
certaine right, sfisi-gi "bvitron Anat , Mel. 1. ii. iv. i, Why 
may not the mother be a whore, a peevish drunken flurt. .a 
cra^ peace, a foole ? s^ Swift iVhat passed in London^ 
Severaf crased and starving creditors. 

tA Broken down in health ; diseased ; infirm. 

1388 Eden Decades 08 Leauynge euer the craned men 
ben^d hym. isya J. Jones Bathes Bnekstone 10 b, The 
best drinke for the crased at Buckstone, is meane Ale. s83a 
Lithoow Trav. 111. (1689) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. i8m RirrHERPORD Tryeti h Tri, 
Faith (1845) >47 Caring for his crased body. 

6 . Mentally impaired or deranged; insane; 


• Crazy 4. Cf. cracked. 

iRoa Davies tmmort. Soulxve. (1714) 17 No crarid Brain 
could ever yet propound.. so vain and fond a Thought. 
as6sa J. Smith Ses. Disc. viiL ^ Crased and distracted 
persons, syzt Hjsamhk C olleet. <Oxf. Hist. Soc) 111 . 170, 2 
took him. .tor a eras'd Man. 1876 C Geikib Christ saxviii. 
448 A mere crazed enthusiast. 

6. Comb., as crazeti-koaded tdi]. 

18^ Bunyan Pilgr, I. 5 A Company of these Crss'd- 
headed Coxcombs. 


tOra'iedneM. Obs. [f. prec.-i--KB88.] The 
state of being crazed ; infirmity of body or mind. 

1094 Hooker EccL Pol, Pref. I 3 In the crEcednesse cf 
their mindes. a tSog T, Cartwright Co^nt, Ehem, N. T, 
<1618) 64a lacob (in tne feeblenessc and craaednesse of his 
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bodyX i878 Cudwosth issiotl. Spot. L v. 658 A kind of 
crazMoess or distiactioo. 

CrA^Boling. natue-wd. A person alTected with 
a craze or mania. 

Chadwick ^ Do Foe e. 443 [Tlisy] look 

upon [him], .as a crasling and a fool. 

tCMM-nilL Obs. [Cf. Craze w. s] A, 
mill for crushing tin ore : see Craeihq vbl. sb. 5. 

sEft Phil Trans VI. siiz Two soru of Tin; the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great. Hie latter is new- 
ground in a Cratemill (in all respects like a Greist^nill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather;. 1730-8 in Bailey 
(folio), Crase Mdit Craoing A/di. 

Obs. • Crazed; broken, shattered. 

1396 R. L[inchk] Dur/Za ( 1 877 < 7 a As the crazen tops of 
armelesse '1 rees . . Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 
furies. 

Cbraiied (krF' zid),///. a. rare, [Assuming a 
vb. to crazy ; cf. to dizzy.] 

fa. atE. Ut.sound, infirm, 'shaky* (obs.), b. 
pa.ppU. Made crazy, distracted. (» Crazed 3, 5.) 

Z83S Plea for Free State ?0 The craried and uncertain 
life of a King. 1684 H. More Answer 319 7 'he fruits of. .a 
crazted fancy. s84a Omoerson Creol. xtli. 138 Like one., 
crazied with care. 

Craiily (kr^-ziU), adv. [f. Crazy + -ly 2.] 
In a crazy manner. 

1888 H. More Div. Died. 1. ii. 105 It would be a sign 
that things hung very crazily and unsoundly together. 
1814 Mad. D'Arblay Diary (1876) IV. Ixi. 939 She now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. Z87Z R. Ellis 
CatulluM xvii. 3 7 'he rotten Lc|^ too crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections. 

Oruinais (krF<*zin 8 s). [f. Crazy -f -wEsa.] 
The state or quality of being crazy. 

1. The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 

1864 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 197 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of their [colliers'] works, which often falls 
in of its own accord. 

t2. Tne state of being broken down in bodily 
health or constitution : indisposition, infirmity ; 
shakiness. BX^aJig. Obs. 

180a Fulbrckb Pandectes Ded. I, Her . sisters did condole 
with her, and deplore the iniurie of the times which did 
cause her crasines. i6az Lu. Williamr Fortesene Papers 
166, J have bene much tormented with a flying report of 
your Ixird-hips crarynes and indisposicion. s6i^ Jiowbll 
Dodona't Gr, (J,), 7 ne craziness or her title, z^ I.ockb 
Lef.f The craziness of my body to ill seconds the incUnatton 
1 have to serve him. 

B. Unaoundness of mind. 


* 7 S 3 Johnson, Craziness. .9. Weakness of intellect. 1843 
H. K^icrs Eu. 41860} 111 . 47 It may appear downright 
crasincMS to common sense. zRBs-r Schakf Emycl. Relig. 
Kuowl. ]. 69 Amalric's doctrines, wnicb he characterized as 
mere craziness. 

Crsudng (kr^ zin S v^/. sb. [f. Craze v. ^ -ino 1.] 
1 . The action of the verb Craze ; crushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc. (lit. and Jig.) ; spec, of tin 
ore, an.'i of pottery (Craze v. 2, 3 b). 

Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 56 b, 7 'o kepe the rule 
of holy obedyence, hole and lounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. as68x Fuller IVorthies {.1662) 195 In Stamping, 
Diying, Crazing and Melting. z8u G. H. Poster Pone- 
lain 4r Gl. 30 Crazing is a technical phrase, ^sed to denote 
the cracking of the ^ase. 

1 2 . concr. A crack, cleft, cnink. Obs. 
ssM Wyclip Obeui, i. 3 Dwellynge in crasyneis of stoonys. 
vgm I'RBVtsA BariK de P. R. xvii. cxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Chyncs and crasyng of schippes beh stoppid her wlh. 

3. Orasing-mjll, a mill for crusiiing tin ore. 

180a Carew Cornwall 19 a^ From the etamping mill it 
[the Tin] passeth to the crazing mil, which . . bruseth the 
same to a fine sand. 188a R. Hunt Brit. Mining 65 The 
tin miner, .took them to the crazing-mill. 


Cra*sing, ppl a, [f. as prec. •¥ -TNG 2 .] That 
crazes : sec the verb, 

1818 Milman Samor z4\ The form winds could not bow 
Nor cruring tempests. 

Crasy (kr^-zi), a. Forms: 6-7 oraaj, 6-8 
oraaie, (6 craaale), 7-8 oraaie, 7- orasy. [f. 
Craze v. or sb. + -y.J 

1. Full of cracks or flaws ; damaged, impaired, 
unsound ; liable to break or fall to pieces ; frail, 
'shaky (Now usually of ships, buildings, etc.) 

1383 Stubrkr Anal, Abus. L (1879' 5 * If Aec^s with his 
bhuts, or Neptune with his stonnes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crarie bark. sM Spenser CoL Clout 374 Or be their 
pipes untunabie ana craesiet z8is T. Tavlor Comm, Titus 
I. 16 As a crarie pitcher which is vnfit to hold water. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. 1. x. 151 With a crazy ship, Adam Smith 

W, N,\\. ii. 1^10 Tlie house is crazy, .and will not stand very 
long. 1844 Dickens Lett. (18801 1. 119 The court was full 
of crazy coaches- s868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1676) 11 . ix. 
336 An old crazy ship. 

t2. Having the bodily health or constitution 
impaired; indisposed, ailing; diseased, sickly; 
broken down, frail, infirm. Obs. 

1378 Fleming PastopL Epist. 4 Remove not from the 
place where you be, rithence you are weake and crasle. 
1341 SHAKa I Non, VI, 111. U. ^ Some better idRce, Fitter 
for ricknesse and for crasie age. i8ss Speed Gt. Brit, 
IX. XV. (1639) 789 1 'he King somewhat crasie, and keeping 
hit Chamber. 1711 Strkle Speet. No. 496 P a, 1 find my 
Frame grown crasie with perpetual Toll and Mtdiution- 
1807 Med. Jmt. XVII. aoo By a guaided mode of living., 
a vary crazy constitution is frequently piloted into old age. 
1847 Li Hunt Men. tVomen 4 B, Xf.ri. 33 An indulgence 
conceded to hii litM crasy body. 


5. Eg, and Imms/, Unsound, impairedi * shaky* ; 
frail, infirm. 

i8ei Holland Pliny I. 3 Fraile and craRle mortall men, 
remembring wel thenr owne infinnitie. 1841 Milton A«- 
/orm. It. 4x851) 34 To keep up the fiotlng carcas of a crarie 
and disease Monarchy. 1647 Br. Hall Rent. IVhe. (1660) 
99 Misdoubting what issue tOMe his crasie evidences would 
find at the Common Law. 1784 Cowprr 7 'aeh u. 60 The 
old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits More frequent 
t b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. 

1900 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. so Hiere ineeks 
a Hunger-starv'd U Rarer in quest of a CiasU Citizen. 

4. Of unsound mind ; insane, mad, demented, 
' cracked Often used by wav of exaggeration in 
sense : Distracted or ' mad ' with excitement, vehe- 
ment desire, perplexity, etc. 

1617 J. Chamberlain Lei. in Crt. 4 Times Jos, /, 11 . 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered before. 1684 
Butler Hud. 11. Mp. Sidrephel 2 'Tis in vain To tamper 
with your crazy brain. 1731 Franklin Let Wks. 1887 I. 
407 'Lord, chihL are you crai^T^ 1770 Mrs. Thralr in 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary 4 Lett. May, Mr Murphy is craiy for 
your play, .do pray let me run away with the first act. z886 
Sia B. Brodib Psychol, lug. I. i. 94 Lord George Gordon, 
a cra^ fanatic, led the London mob to burn down New|[Rte. 
s^3 Dixon Two Queeus IV. xix. ii, 7 Linked in a marriage 
without love, .driving each other crazy with, .mutual spite. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing derange- 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. ^ 

Z839 Rev. Vll. 471/1 Crazy theories, il. Whittier 
Cassandra Southwick ix, By crasy fancies led. 1883 Manch, 
Exam. 13 Oct. 5/1 T he crazy wildness of his app^ 

6. Comb., as crazy^headed adj. ; orMy ant (see 
quot.) ; oraiy Betty (see qnot. : cf. Cratbb) ; 
crasy bona (UJS,\ the 'funny-bone*; oraay 
Qullt (U. 9 .'), a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fanta>-tic patterns or without 
any order; so crazy patchwork, crazy- work. 

S883 Lady Brassev 7 'he Trades 139 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the crazy ant '. He always 
seems to be in a violent hurry, .moving forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane 
manner. 1B80 Jxfpbries G/. Estate 24 Where to find the 
first crazy Betties '. . 7 'hesearc the marsh marigolds. 1880 
WEBSrKR Supp., ^Crazy-bone, .so called on account of the 
intense pain produced when it receives a blow. 1716 J. 
Long Asstze Serm. Govt, 3 ^Crazy-headed people. zSBg 
Harbor’s Mag, Mar. 531/9 Alternate stripes of ** crazy 
patenwork' eniDroidereti on crimson turcoman. z8ai Blackw, 
Mag. IX. 61 7 'he *crazy-pute banker. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
19 Nov. 6/9 What U generally called *' crazy quilt' in the 
States and patchwork m England. 1890 Century Mag. May 
47/1 As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilL 

Crasy, a buttercup : see Craybe. 

Crasyologiat. A word formed in derision of 
Craniologiht. 


1834 Southey Doctor xxxtv. (1849) 89 The feeling of 
local atuchment. .Spurzheim and the crazyologists would 
have found out a bump on his head for its local habitation. 
Crea, var. Crave, Ohs., small trading vesi^el. 
t Cre'able, a.l Obs, [a. OF. creable, now 
crgyable.] To be believed, credible. 

1480 Caxton Ovtde Met. xv. x, How this fable u creable. 

t €hr0'4bl6, 0-^ Obs. [ati. L. crtabil-is, f. credre 
to Create : see -ble .1 That con be created. 

a ttsk Bp. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 371 Man, as he was 
creable, failable, saveable. 1877 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 
439 The creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 17. . Watts cited by Worcisbter. 

Creaoh, var. of Crbagu, plunder, 
t Crea'Chy, Obs. or dial. [Deriv. unknown.] 
1 . See Creech T. 


2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm ; sickly^ 
ailing; »CuAZYi,a. 

17x5 Byrom Jml, A Lit, Rem. (1854) I. 1. 31 , 1 sent a box 
to London, .open it, but carefully, 'tis creaeny. 1849 F. E. 
Paget St, Antholin's 44 You poor old creachy creature. 
z88i Leicestersh. Gloss., Creachy, sickly; weakly; ailing. 

Crea-fish, obs. f. Crayfibh. 

II Creaghf oraaoh (krex\ sb. Also 9 oraloh. 
[a. Gaelic and Irish ereacA plunder, pillage.] 

. 1. An incursion for plunder (in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland) ; a raid, foray. 

1814 Scott IVav. xv (headingX A Crtai^b, and its con- 
sequences. note, A creagh was an incursion for plunder, 
termed on the Borders a raid. 1845 New Siattst. Acc. 
Scot. XV. 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs. 1888 Blackw. Mag, Apr. 535 Farmers 
who lay exposed to the creaghs. 

2. Booty, prey. 

i8s8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xUx, The cattle were in the act of 
being driven off, when Butler . . rescued the creagh. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot, VI. Ixv. 99 Laige 'creacha* of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders. 

Hence Oraagli v. Irons,, to raid, plunder. 

1883 Sat. Rev, IN. 464 Those who are * creeghed 1884 
Miss Hickson Ireland in fttk Cxi, >4 The wim creaghting 
life of Ulster. 


il OrMght (krextf krFit), sb. Also 6 ereata, 
7 eraatCOp oret(a, kreat. [a. Mid.Iriih eaorai- 
gheacht, mod.Ir. caoraighoachi, (craoidhecht, croid^ 
hocht), {, caera, caora sheep (the application 
being transferred to homed cattle).] In Irish 
ffist, a nomadic hard of cattle driven about from 
place to place for pasture, or in time of war with 
the forcea of their owners. (The word often in- 
cludes the herdsmen or drivers.) 
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cattle. iCn STArroao Poe, H 0 . x. (t8a^ ley Tha residua 
. . 1 haue left to koepa their Crats. sum Col. 0 *Nuu. 
PtUiim lia Gilbert Cpntem^^ tiUt /ru 4 111 . box), 

O’Neill ordered his army and creaghta to move. 

% Sometimes misuiidentood and loosely or 
erroneously used. 

1646 in Sir J. Temple /risk Rsksik (1746) set Commoely 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates, sdse 
Vuamu Amruf/s nj The country people., a welt scattered 
in crates and cabans. ite Macaulay //ist» Bf^, J II. 673 
He was soon at the heaoM seven or e^ht chousand Rap- 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creagbts. 

2 . tran^. Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 

>^34'77 T. HasnaaT 7 V«o. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Create or wandring Herds-men, 
old Authors commonly call Nomades. .now m no acoompt 
amongst the Persians. 

Hence Cteoas’lst v., to take cattle from place to 
place to erase. 

s6so W. Tolkinoham Aria/ Survey t. x. 93 They do. .by 
kreating and shifting their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee inned, both depasture and soile their grounds, idia 
Davibs IVky /rsisuMt sic, (1769) i6x It was made penal to 
the English to permit ttia Irish to creaght or grass upon 
their lands. 

II Crea'ghter. [r.CiiiA0BT4--ER.] A nomad. 

i6S3 HoLCiiorr Procopius 1. 3 Some ekirmishing about 
bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Huones. 

Oreal; (krik), v. Forms: 4-6 crake, 5-6 
krake, 6 (orlk), 6-7 oreake, 7 oreeke, 7-9 oreek, 
7- creak. [App. echoic; cf. crake^ and crocA. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krek) and that 
of the 16th c. (kr^) : the applicaUon of the verb 
has prob. been modified as the vowel-sound 
became narrowed.] 

I. fl. intr. Formerly: To utter a harsh cry: 
said of crows, rooks, etc., where Cboak is now 
used ; also of geese, etc. Obs. 

ci3»3 Gloss, IV. ds Biblssworih in Wright Voc, xsa Ls 
bouf mueist ilowes', la grws gyvwle (crane lounet, Catub, 
MS. crekes). 1480 Caxton Trevisa's Higdsn vt. xxv, 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed craked bidder than he was 
wonte. 1367 Dkant Iforace's E/ist, xvii. F iij, If that the 


Henne, the Goose, tlie Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke. 1669 Woauoox S^>st. AgricAxtZx) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Creeking clear, .signifies fair weather. 

2 . vtlr. To make a harsh shrill gating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with undue friction, or 
a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

xs8a Stanyhusst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 3a And gaten with the 
metal dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. 1613 J . Stephrms 
Satyr, Est, ^ed. % ' yj The Chariot driver ask^ his wheele 
Wherrore it creak’ Washington tr. Milton's Dsf. 

Pop. Pref. (1B51) 6 T'he Door creaks ; The Actor comes upon 
the Stage. 17x6 Lboni A Iberti's A rchit, 1 . 33 b, That is. . 
best which being rubb'd with the Hand creeks the most. 
1794 Words w. Guilt 4 Sorroxv^ No swinging sign-board 
creaked from cottage elm i8m Dickens OM C, Shop vi, 
How that door creaks I 1879 M Laren Ssrm. end Ser. vii. 
131 The swaying branches creak and groan. Mod. New 
shoes are apt to creak. 

b. transf. Said of the strident noise of crickets, 
grasshoppers, etc. 

x^ [see Crrakinc vhl. lA]. 1878 Browning La Saisiaa 
34 V^ere crickets creak. 

0. 'J'o move with creaking, 

1834 Mrdwin AngUr in IVms I. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone . . he . . creaks along the gunnel of the boat. 
x868 Whittibr Among the /iillsyxfX. 13 A single hay-eaxt 
down the dusty road Ureaks slowly. 

8 . intr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone. 
(Used in contempt.) Obs. 

In early use alliedf to 1 j in more recent use to s. 

C1440 CAroRAVX Lifs St. Katk. 11. xoq6 Ye may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and crake. Ibid. iv. 433 Lete hem 
calle. lady, lete hem crye and crake \rimt break], Suflyseth 

S f ye may leue in pees. 1966 Drant Horace's Sat. v. 
, 1 mayntaynda it with toothe and nayle, in alj that 1 
e creake. 1996 Colse Penelope (1880) x8i Against me 
dare they not to creake (n>«# quake], 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, xxvii. xi. 321 To creake and vaunt in 
a loAie tragical! note. 1614 B. Jonbon Barth. Fair v. iii, 
Nor . . [bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chariot wheels of Satan. i66x P. Baillh 
Lauderd. Pe^srs (1886) 1 . 06, I am ane ill beggar, yit 1 
must still creak to your Uordship] for yon presbiterians. 

4 . trans. To cause to make a creaking noise. 

1801 Shakb Alts Well 11. i. 31 Creeking my shoMs on the 
plaine Masonry. 1814 W. Irvino T. Trav. 1 . S4 The wind 
would . .creak the door to and fro. 

IL Phraseological uses of the verb-stem. 

+ 5 . To cry ertakx to confess oneself beaten or 
in error ; to give up the contest : to give in. Obs. 
(Cf to cry Cbaybn, cry Cbkant.) 

1837 Thersites in Hs«l. Dodsley 1 . I would make the 
knaves to cry crik. 1973 Tursfr /^Hsb.(x^^h) xoe When 
tilth plows wake, poora cattle cries creake. 1977 Stamv- 
HURST Descr. Irsl. in Holinshetd VI. 9a When the prefix^ 
dale [for the oombat) approched n«re, Vesciej. bom to cne 
creake, and secretlte sailed Into France. Tl Watson 
CsmtuHe i. (Arb.. 37» 1 cry creake that era I 

scorned loue. sdef Be. W. Baelow Ans/cs. Hmmoless Cath. 
S64 ’This Cnuian ONike, after, .crowing a Conquest, being 
ready presently to Cry Creake. 


6. With In senses With«jcmJeiWith*cceak» 
tng noise. iCt hsmf, emtk, tho.) 
da Mn. ^iratLll^ Bmfiom xviU (tSte) 44/1 Crwiki 
mt the elaira. Her fitther wee cMStg down. 
Oxeftk (krfk), sh. (f. Cbiak 

1 . A stiident noise, as of an upgreased hinge» 
new boots, etc, ; a hanh squeak. 

SYLVESTta Dm Besrtas u. iil Lesm X138 A wagging 
leaf, a puflT, a crack. Yea, tiie leaAt creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back, dji Hr. Martiiibau HiUS Valley liL 48 
Roused by a creek and screech of the latticecTwtodow. ite 
Tn ACKSRAV Btig. Hum (i 876» 147 If he wears buckles and 
Muara*t<^ shoes, .you naver hear their creak. 1876 JIfem# 
Poets 33 1 he labouring vessel, with creak and strain, Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noise made by a cricket, rant, 
s84n Thorbau Excursions (1863) 4® Cheery as the creek 
of crickets. 

1 2 . A watchman’s rattle. Obs^ 

48 He heard DUlon springing his 

Croak, van Cbiok sb .^ ; obs. f. Cbbxr. 
Croaieor (kri kai). [f Cbbak v. ^ -in 
Something that creaks ; an instrument for making 
a creaking sound ; a child’s rattle {dial.). 
dss tr. Lamariindt Turksy xo4The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invmition of bells. 1899 Robiheon 

IVbitbo CmImmm.. f'vmabtv * A liMlpn'B b phild’S 


Whitby Gloss, t Creedtcr^ *A baira'i creaker*^ 
rattle. 

Croaking (krrkiQ), vbl. sb. [f. Cbbak v, 4* 
-INO I.] The action of iht verb Cbxak : f a. of 
birds, etc. ; esp. of geese. Obs. 

>878 Turrbev. Fanleourie #69 The creaking and crying 
that they [hawks] use in the mewe sometymee. 1693 H. 
Cog AN Died. Sie. 18s The creaking of the groshimpen. 
ni89| Uequhaet Rabelais 111. xiii. xofi Creaking of GeescL 
b. of things. 

xgao Burlssoue Reeips in RsL Ant. 1 . agx The krakynge 
of a cart-whefe. 1809 Shake. Lsar m. iv. 07 The creaking 
of shooes. 1^ Dickens Bam, Rudgs ix, Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 

Crea’king, ///. a. [f as prec. + -tno b ] That 
creaks : see tiie verb. 


1988 T. Howell Arb. Amltio (1879) 78 The creklng Crow 
and carrion Kight. 1999 Porter Angry Worn. Abmgd. in 
Haxl. Dodsley Vl 1 . 383 Some creaking goose. 1697 Dr yobh 
Virg. Georg, iil 5x0 Creaking Grashopperi. x8oo Mae. 
Edgeworth BeltPtdaixZya) 11 , xx. 47 What man can ever 
expect to be loved who wears creaking shoeiiT i8n P. 
Hume Mad. Mtdeu il ti. 137 It is said that * creaking doors 
hang the longest 

Hence Orea*ldiiglj adv., in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

sSxa Blaekm. Mag. XXXI 1 . 840 Backwards and for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 1898 Ckamb. '^ml. X. X84 
Bolts and bars, .cautiously and creakingly withdrawn. 

Creaky (krfki), a. [f. Cbbak xA or p. + -t.] 
Characterize by creaking, apt to creak ; transf. 
that creaks under a alight strain, crazy, frail. 

1834 Head Bubbles fr, Brunmn 363 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. i86x Times 33 May. 1 like a 
woman to wait at table . . Men riways have creaky boots. 
1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. i^. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat. .on a low stool creaky with age. 
t CreUif OraniBf sb.^ Obs. or /list. Forms : 
4-6 creme, 4-5 oreyme, orayme, 4-6 orem, 5-7 
oreame^ $ oreym, 6 kreme, ohreame, 6>7 
cream. [ME. creme^ a. OF. cresmo, later cromo 
masc. , now chrinu ^ Pr. cresma fern. L. chrisma : 
see Chbism and next word. In ME. the form 
crismo was used alongside of this; and since 
the 16th c. Chbish has become the accepted 
form.] The consecrated oil Used in anointing; 
bCbbism. 

2303 R. Bhunnb Handl. Synno 9495 Holy bapteme, Houe 
of watyr, and noytede wyp creme, c 13x5 Shoebham xj 
That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyneo. 
1340 Ayenh 93 Huanne he is ysmered myd hise holy 
crayme. 1431 90 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. tx Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. ibid. VI. im The 
noyntynge of holy crearoe Ismcri ehrismatis. Trevisa 
ertsme). sgoa Arnolde Chron. (xSiij 973 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd. 
1938 Bale Tkre Lemtee 873 A box of creame and oyle. 1983 
B^n Relumes of Romo Wlu. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with ebrisme, commonly callra, creame. 
a x6ra W. Perkins Cases Cottsc. (16x9) 390 Popish consecra- 
tion of sal^ creame. .and suchlike. 18^ J. TAYUORfWater 
P.) Mad FashionSt To Baptize with Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1881 tr. CampoH's Mary A nloinette x6o Some con- 
secrated oil, called holy cream. 

b. Comb, oroam-, orume-boz, oreme-itook, a 
receptacle for the chrism, a chrUmatory. 

14^ in Medtlaesd Club MiK. III. 003 Ane cram stok of 
siluer. 1969 in Reacock Eng, Ch. furniture itWh) 106 
Item one creme box broken and defiued. 

Oraui (krfm), sk.^ Forms : 4 cir9ym(e, oveem, 
oraym, 5 orome, kreme, 8 - 4 S orayme, 6-7 
oreame, 7- cream. [ME. creme, creem, creyme, 
a. F. erbme, in OF. cresme fem., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of cresme chrism (see preo.), 
with change of gender after L. words in a. 

Both woios wereln OF. cresme, later creme \ according 
to Besa, they were in idUtc. distinguished in pronundatbn 
as U crime, lacrime\ they are now distlngumhcd in spell- 
ing as le chrime, la crime, hut pronounced idontically 
erfim’. (By etymological ooigectora crime, cream, was in 
x6th c. remrraa to h. ersmorieam Caxaios), and latinised as 
eremor iactls, cremm iaeiie,)} 


scum, 


1 . The ofly or hutytaoeotii pait^ tl mSki wlddi 
gstheie on the top whea the lulik is lift ladia- 
turbed ; by chumlng it Is eoaverted Into butter, 

ClUtedoe ebuied emmsm, known also locally as Devem» 
shirr, Semerietehire treeam, ate. : sot Cloutcd. 

^ ts |8 Creyme [in Rogen Ageie. 4 Frint I, 41HI l|8a 
Lamql. P. Pi, jL, vii. 989 A fiswe CruddM am Cknym 
[B. VI. a84 cream. C ix. 106 ereymt). i |87 Taaym 
Higden [Rolla) VI. 99 A 1 he cream and ftMOiiae 
myUce. C1440 Prompt Pam. toi Cram* m smie, 
fuoeenm. r 1480 J. RinaiLL Bk. Nurtnre 81 in ErnjbmMh^ 
(k 868) xf3 Bawar at evt of crayme of cowe. ziSl, F1T81S8118. 
Husb. I sea Yf thou haue no honny take aenata crtamiu 
iS4> Bmaot Dyetnry xiL (xStu) a87 Cbwtyd a ii^i ne and 
rawa crayme put togyther. i8i8 Bacon Syba 9 yra We 
aae Graam U Maturm, and made iq riaa more apeedliy w 
putting in cold Water. 1978 Lem Penel 39 With erfai 
Whistle [Ha] whiaka us his whipt Cream. sIsi^Bml^. . 
Ess.. Meumers Wks« (Bohn> 1 . aoS A new dam mds Im^ 
at the top, as cartalnly as cream riaas in a boerl of m^ 
1S89 Bw s Own Paper to Aug. 714/j Smearing hoth wUh 
Devonshire cream and with honey. , 

jfg. a 1897 Sir J. BAtrouR Ann. Scot, (xles-j) H. a8e 
Notwithstanding of all this falre wether and aniet eteaina 
intendit by the courte. t88t A Weight in Spuigem 7 >ima. 
Dav. Pa. cxvii. a Thia turns all that a man hath to creai8« 

2 . tran^. a. A faucy dish or aweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appqiirf 
ance and consistency of cream, as almend, ckiAUdOe 
iced cream, etc. 

c Mjo Tbo Cookery-bhs, 7 Frida Crama of Alinauo 4 ya«*«» 
Take almaundys, an stampa hem. an draw It vp wra a 
fj'na thykke mylke. .gadere alia pa krama in H ciolhe. 
1867 Milton P. L, v. 347 From aweat kernala praat Sha 
tempera dulcet craama. 1791 (sea Almono sol. ii||i Cai*e 
Tati ap The creams were not iced, 1838 X Hook G. 
Gurney L.^ The remnants of a devoured .creams han 

demolished— jelliei in tramblli^ lumps. 

t b. A substance or liquor of oream-llke codv 
sistency ; esp. a decoction (of barley, etc.) : dL 
Cbbmob. Obs. 

1849 Ravnolo Byrth Mankynde xi 8 Skum or creme of 
the «)eN. 18x9 CaooKB Body 0/ Man 1x9 Till the ineate 
bee perfectly chaungad and boyled into a moystand liquid 
Creame. sM Bacon Sylva | 49 Indian Mali . * must be 
thoroughly boyled. and made Into a Mais-Crtame like a 
Barley-Creame. s868 CuLPErriE & Cole Barlhol. Anai. l 
xi. 94 10 change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Salt. 

o. The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk ; a * head * of set 
froth, etc. 

1889 WoELiDoc Syst. Agric, vtL I S3 (1681) S4X Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be room for tha 
Cider to gather a Head or Cream. 01871 B. KIontagdb 
tr. Barr^s Art ef Metials it. x)l. (1874) 38 Let it Btand 
awhile, and if there arise a scum or cream, that Is grosa, or 
oily, scum It oflT. 18x9 Byron yuan u. clxxviit, I’m craam 
of your champagne. 

d. A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 
See also Cold Cbbam. 

1789 Goldsm. Double Traneform, 85 In vain ihe tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide iM seama 
iBxo Russell To a Lady in Post. Reg, 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send . .Whoe'er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness will suait 
disappear, 

e. Used in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence ; cream of tke valley^ 
of the wtldemess, fancy names applied to gin. 

ltd Mayhbw Pavodwith Gold L x (Farmer) What^B up, 
Tim T . . is it cream of the walley or fits as has overcooM toe 
lady f 1873 St. Pants Mag. 11. xo It’s so jolly cold, 1 shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother, 

3 . ftp. The roost excellent element or part ; the 
best of its kind ; the choice part ; the qufntessenoe, 

1981 Mulcastre Positions xxxix. (1887) im The jpmtie* 
men, which be the creame of the common, nn^t Bukton 
Anat. Msl. 1. iv. 1. 9x5 , 1 say of our Melancholy man, he it 
the creem of humane edveniity. 1831 Maminou City 
Madam L 1 , The cream o’ the market 1888 Bvmyam ^em%. 
Sinner Samd (iB86> iB These therefore must have the 
cream of the gorael, namely, the first offer thereof in His 
lifetime. 1773 Goldsm. Sioe^s to Cong, iv, *nie imide of 
the letter, is always the cream of the correspondence. 1804 
Byron yuan xv. xli. An only datmhter. Who teem'd the 
cream of equanimity. s88a Sala Seven Sons 1 . iv. 65 Re* 
ceivins the cream of society, but never returning risits, 
1890 Sat. Rev. t Feb. 14^9 Flight-shooting at duck is Ihe 
very cream of wild-fowl shooting. 

4 . Cream of tartar*, the purified and 
bitartrate of potassium, used in medicine and for 
various technical purposes. 

s88a R, Mathbw Uni. Alch. | tot The Cream ofTartar is 
. .to be had at any DniggisU STofi Philum (ed. Kersey)^ 
Cream 0/ Tartar, is made of Tartar, or dry Wine-lees. 
1807 Thomson Chom. (ed. 3) 11 . 087 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly callM when para sSle Syd. See. 
Lex., Cteam of tartar whey, two drachms of bltaitralS of 
potash are adoM to a pint of milk* The whey, diluted with 
water, is used es a diuretic in dropsy, 
b. Cream of tartar tree : a tree of Korthera 
Australia, Adansmia Gregorii : see quot 
name is also given to the allied Baobab, whenoe 
Cream tf tartar fruit, thermit of the Baobab. 

1866 Treeu. Bet. i8/x Adesaeonia Oremrii. .b a native of 
the sandy plains of N, Australia, and is known as Sow 
gourd and Cream of tartar trea . .The pnlp of its fhiit has 
an agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and b peen* 
Uarly refrashing in the aultry climetes where the tree b 
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5. Cr$am of Hnux pure tlaked Une. 

t77B"4 A. HuNm Am. (1803) IV. 15^ Earth cen- 

▼ertable, by a «ecood calcinatioot into quickdima, it called 
the cream of lime ^ i8a8 WBairrKit citee Encycl,% Crtam of 
limi^ the »cum of lime water. 1871 Tymdau. Frag* Sc, sL 
KeHen'oini .contiuningi^ro uaked lime — the no-called 
'^cream of liine 

6. simpU attrib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. 

ti6r Wirndwr Exprtu 3 Oct., A cream mare, .fetched 
so guineas. 1887 The Lady ao Jan. 38/1 Trimmed with 
cream lace. 

b. ellipt. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like. 

1781 Papere Vanning Fam* (1887) 154 She was drawn by 
a pair of prancing, long-tailed ^ creams . 187a Black Adv* 
PJuudan viL 96 Barges in cream and gold, i88g Baaaar 
30 Mar. »69^ A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
y<wng, 189a Pall Mall G. 09 Feb. 3/1 'ITte Queen's horses 
. .I'he creams are eleven in number. 

7 . atitih. and Comb.^ as cream-howl^ fait -freezer^ 
•pailt -pancake t etc.; cream-blanched ^ -huedt "tu/tilet 
etc., adja ; oream-oaks, a cake filled with a custard 
made of cream, eggs, etc. ; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white ; also atlrih . ; 
ahsol. a cream-coloured horse; oream-oupa, a 
Californian papaveraceous plant. Platystem&n call- 
fomicust with cream-coloured flowers ; cream- 
faced a., having a &ce of the colour of cream 
(from fear) ; f oream-j07, a kind of sweet-meat ; 
cream-jug, a small jug for holding cream at table ; 
t oream-kltte (see qnot.) ; cream-laid a., applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour; oream-nut* 
Brazil nut ; cscoogak-^oia^creammg pan ; cream- 
pitcher, (U. S.) a cream-jug ; cream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk white the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream ; Jig. a dairy-maid ; tee 
also qnot. 1877 and cf. cream- kitte\ oream- 
■eparator, a machine for separating the cream 
from milk; oream-elioe, a knife-like instrument 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozen cream ; 
cream - ware, cream - coloured pottery ware ; 
t cream-water (see quot.^ ; cream-wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also CREAM-CHBEeB, etc. 

s8s8 Milmam Samar 345 Hath the *creani-blaoch'd steed 
. . borne away His master T 1590 Tari.ton JVews Purgat. 
(18441 56 As merry.. as ever Robin Goodfellow made the 
rantry wenche^at their *'Cream-boules. 1636 B. Jonson 


Ditcov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 747/9 You may sound these wits. . 
They are eream bowl, or but puddle-deep. 18B4 Girl* Ofint 
Paper Nov. 4/a Work up the milk into . . *cream-cake 
Molbswosth Ace, Denmark 3) 35 A good Breed 
of itorMS. .of a yellowish *Cream Colour. 1769 Stratford 
Jubilee 1. i. lu An . . ass set up his horrid bray, started my 
cream colours. s88a Garden xoDec. ^13/3 Chrysanthemums 
.. cream colour, full flower. 1605 Shaks, Macb. v. iiL ti 
Thou ^creamdac'd Loone. 1793 7 Polit. Eel, in Spirit 
Public Jmh,for 1797 (1799) 437 GreatManit . . .Sees cream- 

fac'd Stanley turn on Fox his heels. 1719 D'Urfcv Pille 
IV, 39^, 1 have . . Ruscun and *Cream joy. Wherewith ^ou 


*773 Loud. Chron, 7^ Sept. 948/3 

id. . castors, ice 


may slabber yoiL . , ^ 

following articles . , were assayed and marked 
pails, **cream jugs. 1840 Dickens Bam, Rudge xv, 1 ob- 
serve another fly in the cream-jug. s^s Best Fann Bke. 
(Surtees) 91 This feaste [harvest-home] is called (he creame- 
poue or ^creame-kitte . . (he workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the creame-kitte anon. 1863 R. Herring Pager 
^ P,-Afaki^ (ed. 3) lai With reference to the writing 
Kinds — cream wove, yellow wove, 


qualities . . there are five 

blue wove, *cream laid, and blue laid. 


tyss Mrs. Dslany 


Cerr. 131 Mv *‘cream-pail is now before' me in my china 
case, and maJccs a very considerable figura. s^ Hollv- 
BAND 7 >wm. Fr, Tougt Etburrer, to fleet the *creame potte. 
a i6sg Fletcher IVit w. Money 11. v, To car^ any dirty 
daily Creom-ppt, or any gentle Lady of the Laundry 
binoe my Gelding. WAV Atheist il i. What would 

your Cream-pot in the Country give for that title, think you? 
1877 HoldermstGloee.t Creampott a harvest supper of cakes 
andcream. 1884 PallMallG. Extra 94 July yi There are 
three *cream •eparatora. 1887 Spectator x Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream has been taken by the centrifugal cream- 
separator. 1789 W. Marshall Clone . I. 969 *Cream‘elice, a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knife; 
length X9 or 14 inchea lyafi Dtct. Rust, av., *Cream^ 
water, such Water as has a Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
Scum, which being boiled, turns to several Mediconienta 
1844 'I'knnvson Str Launcel, h Q* Guimev. 31 Her *cream. 
while mula i88e Carden 5 Aug. iro/x A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers. 1863 *CreBm-wove [see cream- 
iaiij, 1^1 Haymarket Stores CmteU, 387 Foreign note 
paper. Strong cream wove. 

Creui (krfm), v, [f. Cbbam sb,*^ 

1 . intr. Of milk : To form cream. 


1941 CompL Fam, Piece 1. ii. 1x9 Strain your 1 
rot. .put It in your Pans . . when *tU creamed, skim it u- 


. i your 

ceeding clean from the Milk. 1881 J. P. Sbbldoh Dairy 
Farmt$tg 995 The eailent idea in the lystem is that milk is 
sec in ice-water to cream. 

b. trans. To cause or allow (milk) to form 
cream. 

1883 IPoreesterAdperi. o June 3/s It is better to cream (he 
milk at the farm in small vessela 1886 All V, Rouud X4 
Aug. 34 Th^ chum the milk Instead of creaming it first. 

2 . tnir. Of other liqnids: To form a scum or 
frothy leyer on the snrtace ; to mantle, foam, froth. 

c 144P Pronp, Petrv, tot Cremyn, or remyn, as lyconr, 
epuenat, 1998 Shams. Merclu 1. i. 89 A sort or man, 


udiote visafst l>o creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
>6so W. Folkinomam Art of Survey 1. vL 13 Some Foon- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 1389 Mrs. RAWALn 
Eng, Housekpr, (lyySt 331 If it. .cream like bottled ale. 
Black Adv. Phaeton xx. 991 The wine that was froUiuig 
and creaming in her gjasR. 

fig, 1840 Laov C Bury HiU. Flirt xxiv. My temper 
ciiued and creamed under hourly unkindncRs. 

b. with advb. extension, as down, up, 

1844 Talpourd Vac. Rambles 1. vii. (xSsx) 94Tbe Rtrcam. . 
wes seen creaming down a dark precipice. 1881 Daily Tel 
•4 Feb., The tide creaming past us. 

3 . To rise to the top like cream, nonce-use. 

1887 AT. h Q" 7(h ser. IV. 57/a That a man must have 

creamed to the top by prosperity and success. 

4 . frans. To skim the cream from the surface of 
(milk). 

1797-31 Bailby vol. 11 . Cream, to skim off cream. iSga 
Mhk. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 90^ The spooiu which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea. 

6. To separate as cream ; Jig. to take the cream 
of, take the hesi or choicest part of ; to gather as 
the cream. Const, t/f. 

161S Crooks Body of Man 4x0 Nourished, .bya most pure 
and bright substance out of the separation of the bloud ; as 
If he should say, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud. 
1677 CleveUmitt Poems Ded. A iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must be creamed, .to make up his Fnscara 7 1704 
Swift T Tub ix. Such a man, tnily wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the drcKS, for philoMphy and reason 
to lap up. 1836 TaiVs Mag. 111 . 490 The picturesque table of 
matters whi^ my aunt creamed lor us. 1884 Sat, Rev, 15 
Nov. 691/9 It has been found neceKsary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 

6. To add cream to a enp of tea, coffee, etc. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxxvi. He sugared, and 
creamed, and drank, and thought, and spoke not. 1850 
Ckamb. yml. XIV. 194 [.She] cream.s and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love. Mod. To cream tea. 
Craam, var. of Crahk, .Sr., a stall, etc. 

Cream, to crumble : see Crim v. 
Cream«clieeB6> A toft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of unskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream ; a cbccsc of this kind. 

Jig. Sometimes used as a type of extreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

1583 Stocker Hist Civ. IVarres Le^oe C. ii. 53 b A 
pounde of Oeame Clieese two Soua t6i6 Surpi. & Markh. 
Country Forme 65 With this C'reame, to innke Creame 


made of cream-cheese, if he pleases. Clough Bothie 

v, If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that 
made them, c Circ. Sc, 1 . 355/3 Oeam-chee&e is the 
richest. 

Crsa'in-OOlOTlXod, a. Of the colour of cream, 
having a yellowish white colour. 

X707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. VFks. (1700) 270 My 
Cream-colour'd Horse is yonder. 1859 Smiles .Seif Help 41 
Wedgwood .. began to manufacture, .cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great celebrity. 

Cx^aamed (kiimd),///. a. [f. Cbeaii sb^ and 

V. -h -ED.] 

1 . Having the cream formed or separated. 

1693 WouROEPHK Marrow Fr. Tong. 9x1 (T^ Have you 
some creamed or curded milk? x66e Hkxiiam Dutch Diet., 
Geaaettde melck, creamed milke to make butter off. 

2 . Made, flavoured, or mixed with cream. 

1769 Public Advertiser xi Mar._3/3 Creamed Apple-Pies, 
a 1809 Miss Seward Drinking creamed tea. 

Creui6r (kr/ mai). [f. Crbau v. 4- -er 

a. A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk, 
b. A machine for separating cream. 

1858 Slight A Burn Farm, Jmplem 509 The creamlng- 
dish..maile of china, and sometimes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off. x88s J. Iainc Brit, 
Dairy- Farming aoi At Delft, two creamers are worked. 

Cramer, Creamerie, -ry, var. of Crambr, 
Crambbt, Sc„ pedlar, etc. 

QtWBBLKCf (krrm^ri). [f. Cbbav + -EBY : in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense i possibly immedi- 
ately ad. F. erbmerie ] 

1 . An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle) in which butter 
(and cheese) is manufactured on a large scale from 
milk supplied by a number of producers ; a butter- 
factory. Also the work of such an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc. (First used Jn U. S.) 

1879 (title) Associated Datmng : Creameries and Cream- 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheese-making. .lamo. pp. 74. 
Lancaster {,Pa.S s88i Chicago Times x6 Apr., The cream- 
ery is fast superseding die (uiiry in all thid^ settled por- 
tions of the northwest. 1888 Pall Mall, G, 10 Sept. 4/3 
The introduction ofcreameries,or estAklishments for chum- 
ing the cream of the small fanners, .in Ireland. 

D. The produce of this industry, esp. butter. 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May. The current makes of 
creamery [butter] are already beginning to show a good deal 
of grass flavor and color. 

o. attrib, 

t 888 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 113 A deal of knowledge 
about this creamery business, s 888 Standard as May a/i 
I'he eflbris of Canon Bagot to extend the creamery lyitcia 
in Ireland. .hav 4 results in tha formation of the Cream- 
eries Association of Ireland. Ei^t Creamery Companies 
have been al&ltated. 

2 . A name for a shop where milk, cream, butter, 
etc. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


(SiMsiONM Diet, Trade V858 has Crbsaerk, s hreskftttor 
refrashment house in French towns.) 

Caraa* 3 il^ 2 niit. The jnicy» cresm-lOce fruit of 
a plant found in Sieim Leone. The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, RaupelUa grata, 
which was believed to yield the fruit 

1830 Lindlky Nat, Syet, Bat. 914 The Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. t88s Garden am July Roupellta Grata. . 
has been named Cream fruit by some botonists. 

CbreamiiidRR (krrmines). [f. Cbkamt -nxsb.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 

s688 J. Smith Baroscope 31 Adulterated Quick-Silver lo^s 
somewhat dull, and ix commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Creaminess. Mins Yonqk Cameos I. xxxiv. 387 The 
fresh creaminess of new stonework. 

Creuoillg (krrmiq), vbl, sb. [f. Crbam v. 4- 
•ING i.J The action of the verb Cbxaii ; formation 
of cream or froth ; skimming off of the cream. 

Sgp6 [see b. below]. 1831 Scorr Abbot Introd., A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a single creaming. x888 
W. C. Russell Death Ship 11 . 951 The craaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the vessers sides. 

b. attrib, and Como , as creaming-dish, *pan, 
utensils used in the dairy. 

1598 Spensbr F. Q. vii. vi. 46 Some wicked beast unware 
That breves into her Dayr' house, there doth draine Her 
creaming pannes. (See CaKAMBR] 1888 All y. Round 
X4 Aug. 35 'I’he old-Iushtoned shallow creaming-pon. 

ppf- A- [f- Rs prec. 4- -lire ^.] That 
creams ; formTng into froth or foam, mantling. 

i8m New Monthly Mag. XIV. 997 His animal spirits are 
more oounding, more humorous, more ‘ creaming ' (to borrow 
a metaphor from cbauipaignel 1881 Hughes Tom Brotvn at 
Oxf. xli, The lieutenant tilled the long-necked gloss, .with 
the creaming mixture. 

CrfraLinoiliotRr (krimp'raftaj). [f. Crbam sh.‘^, 
after lactometer. In F. crlmomltre.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of cream con- 
tained in a sample of milk. 

1876 A. H. Hassaix Food 414 The amount of cream is 
determined by means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, called a Lreamoiiieter. 1885 J. Long 
Brit. Dairy Farm. 7a 'J‘he value of the glass creaniometer 
Is much regulated by its diameter being in accordance with 
its height. 

Cfreamy (kirmi), a. [f. Cream 2 + .y 1.] 

I. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 


cream. 

t6i8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 333 Eat The creamy wafer, lyas 
Bradley Fatn. Diet. s,v. Milk, When they are old, their 
Milk is not so creamy and it is drier. x88i L. L Noblk /er- 
^^1309 The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh. 

2 . Kesembling cream in some quality : a. Of the 
general appearance or consistence of cream. 

16x0 Markham Masterp. 1. xiv. 38 Ifii be extraordinary 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a si^iie the horse 
hath weake veities. 1838 Tennyson Lotos- Eaters, Ckorie 
Song V, To watch the . . tender curving lines of creamy spray. 
s84a A. Combe Phys. Digestion (ed. 4) 969 A yellow residue 
of B creamy coiuistence began to flow from the wound, 
b. fg. Soft and rich, lusciouB. 
a s6a5 Fletcher Q. Corinth 111. i. Your creamy words but 
cozen. itBoCowper Table Talk 510 Verse .. Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms. x8^ Sala Gas-light ^ 
D. ii. x8 His creamiest jokes are met with immovable stoli- 
dity. s86o O. W. Holmes Prof, Breaif.-t, ii. (Pateiaonj 47 
A woman with a creamy voice. 

o. Cream-coloured: often as a qualification of 
white, yellow. 

The word has a connotation of richness or softness which 
is absent from cream-coloured, 

1845 Florist's yrnl. x 63 7 'hc Roses in pots attracted great 
attention .. Neiiiesis, hne rose; Belle Alleinaude, Targe 
creamy yellow. sSSio Verm. Lee Stud. Italy ii. 103 Toe 
thickest and creamiest paper. xSSg E. Axvoixt Secret if 
Death 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 
Chreance (kr/ans), fA Forms: 4-5 oreaanoe, 
(5 -awnoe, -auna), 5- oveanoe ; also (in sense 4 
only) 6 oryaunoe, 6-7 -anoe, 7 myanoa, onanoe, 
oryanta, oranei. [ME. a. OF. criance (nth c.), 
oorref>p. to L. type credentia, f. creant pr. pplc. of 
creire L. eredpre to believe. Cf. CII1DBBCE.J 
i' 1 . The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence. Obs, 
cigio Sir Ferumh. xSsx pou scholdest leue false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. ism GqwBit Conf. 
II. 366 Er Rome came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith, 
CI 480 Mvac 1788 And bydde hem say wyth fulle creawnce. 
1490 Caxion How to die 3 To abyde and deye in the same 
creance and byleue. 

t b. The matter of belief, the thing believed ; 
(one's) belief or frith ; a creed. Obs. 

*393 OowER Cmf. L 185 This maiden taught the cmunce 
Unto this wife, c 1430 Lyixl Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) xoi 
This is cure bcleeve and creannee. c 1470 Haroimc Chr^ 
Lxviii. xi, Foura .C. lordes, of Chriotes holy creaunce. 1889 
Gale yansenisme 163 Not a creance or belief. 

•(• 2 . Credit, reputation. Oos. rare. 

CI3JO Owain 8 ?if he ben of gode creaunce. e 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 358 If >00 yknewe me arijt, my doynge and my 
creaunce, pou noldest prefry me no fist for al put gold of 
fraunce. ,, 

1 8. Comm. Credit, trust. To ereanco ; on credit 
t399 Langl. Rick. Redeles iv. 17 Ne had creaunce leewa 
«t ^last ende. .peyhiul be drawe to ks denyll for dettebat 
bey owed, e 1480 Fortbkui Abe, hr Dim, Mm, v. 118B5) 
ill He shall . . by (buylall bat is oteamm . . W creaunce 
and borowynge. tHibiOee ^ Paup, (W. de W.) vii. xxv. 
|x4/x Chapmen that sellc Co craaunoe to let the byer from 
other chapmen. 
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4 . FaUmfy* A liMig fin^ line or eord aitnciied to 
a Jiawk*i l€iifh» by which ihe ii rettimiiied from 
flying away when being timhied ; alto nted timi- 
lady toconftne the game at which the hawk it flown. 

tSo F.«r^«iM#»»wrinalofetauiabird4^/^4iSf ctiAhiWi 
L e. whoM indkaUoiMcaAooc ytn be well trasted.] 

14. . Skmm MS, wyn Pint, xev. C» How to neo her 
whm ehe will eomo redeley In the crennoe. t^M Bk, St. 
Alhtuu B iii b, Take the putrieh owte of yowre bene and 
ty it by the legge with a eraaunoe. lUd. B ^ a, Te thall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Redayiii 
with: yowre Creaunce, what eo oner it be. adtg Latham 
Falconry (1635) 16 Draw her gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 337/1 Her wing became 
entangled in the creance, and she came to the earth with a 
thud. 

sfljd Chafmah & SHiauEV Chahot 1. ii, No p ower flies 
Out of hw favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still. 

t b. Sometimes spelt cramt^ as if plural. 

Flobio^ Filagna^ the cranes to lure a hauke with. 
s6o| — Montaigne l xlii. (iSjat 139 We commend, .a hawLe 
for her wing, not for her cranes or bell a s 6 s 5 Bbaum. 6 l 

Fl. Scontf. Lady v. iv. Take ofl her Cranes, idflg Cotton 
tr. Montaigne 111 . 45a As a hawk takes his flight but still 
under the restraint of bis cranes, 
t Creanoet Ohs. [^ 0 ¥. creatueno ^roiaxat, 
engage, etc., f. creattee : see atx>ve.] 

1 . mtr. To pledge oileself to pay ; to take credit. 
c 1386 CHsucaa SAi^m. T. eSo We may creaunce while we 

have a name. But goldies for to l>e it is no game. /Itui. 303 
Nowg^tb this Merchant, .and byethandcreaunoeth, 

2 . To pledge oneself, vow, plight one's troth. 

ri477 Caxton yason 07 b. Jason and Medea swore and 

Creanced that th^ shold take eche other by mariage. 

CreanOBd (krr&nst), a, rate. [L Cbbancb sh, 
4 -f -ED ^.] Confined with a crcance. 

sSgs Bailry Mystic 33 Like mated falcone round thebr 
creanced young. 

t Creancer. Obs. Forms: 4 oresunsoor, 
-sure, oreanauro, 4 -6 oreaunoar, oreaunaar, 5 
oreanoer, -ayr, 6 -aer, -alar, 7 -aour, -aor. [ME. 
creaunsoutt in Anglo-F. creaftcecur, a. (JF. cre^ 
aneeott f. creastcer : see prec. and -OB. The form 
in -cr may repr. F. crJancter (12th c. in I.ittre) 
from creanccy corresp. to late L. credentiarius^ 

1. A creditor. 

1380 Wycmf 9 Kings iv. i A creansure cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to hym. — Prov. xxix. 
13. c Fortescub Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. v. 1 18 His creatm- 
cers shul alway grucche for lake of tliair paymente. 1607 
CowEL Inter/r.i Crv/injvNr. .signifietli btm that trusteth 
another with any debt. iTcC Termo* dc In Ley 196 
Creansor or Creditor. 

2 . One entrusted with the charge of another ; a 
guardian, tutor: csp. at school or college. (In 
med.L. creditor : cf. Du Cange.) 

\Statuta Aularia (Bodley MS.', Unusquisque scolaris 
roanens s\ih macistro. future, aut creditorc.] 

1478 Paston Lett. No. 874 III. 937 Mycreansyr Ma3r8ter 
Thomas [at Eton] . . pray the vow to sende hym sum muny 
for my coinodA e 1500 G. Vernon in iJist, MSS. Comm. 
I. s6 Mr. Grove, Pryncipall of Mawdelcn Hall, the which 
is creanser unto me and my brothir. z^ag St. Papers 
Hen. Vi I it IV. 339The Busshopof Kos8e..iscreauncerand 
Gounsatllour to the saide Erie. 1549 Coveroale Brasm. 
Par. Gal. 13 The heyre . . vnder creanvers & gouernoura 
[1853 Bloxam Register Magd. Coll. I. 59 * It appears about 
this time* viz. 1660 'there was a College order that the 
choristers etc. should have Cransiers ’] 

t Creant, Obs. AUo oreaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, tnisting, giving oneself up, 
pr. pple, o[ creire :*~L. credit fo believe. But as 
OF. had only recriatU in this sense, it is possible 
that creant is an abbreviated form of that word. 


Cf. Cbaven.] 

1 . In phrases To yield oneself ercanlt to cry (or 
say') creant : To acknowledge oneself vanquished ; 
to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 

aiaefAncr. R. aBB And leifl hire sulf aduneward, and 
buhfl him ase he bit,and uieS areaunt,creaunt. ase swowinde. 
c S314 Guy IVarsv. 1 A.) 478 11883) Ar ich uald creaum ^eld 
me Ich hadde leuer an-hanged be. c S395 Coer de L. 5319 
On knees he fel cloun, and cryde Creaurit, For Mahouti 
and Termagaunt But Sera Fouk wolde nought soo; 'i'he 
hedde he smot the body froo. Z377 Lanuu P, PI, B. xii. 
193 |;>e thef. .^elte hym creaunt to crysi on )m: crosse and 
knewleched hym gulty. c z^ Chaucer Pars. T. p 694 He 
that despeireth hym is lylce the cowarde Cliampion re- 
creaunt that seith creant with oute nede. 1480 Caxton 
ChroH. ling, ccxiiii, The knight overcome the clerk and 
made hym yelde hym creaurit of his fahu: impechement. 

2 . believing, orthodox, mnee-use. 

Z833 Cari.vlr Cagliostro Mine. Esa (1888) V. za4 The 
lives of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant. 

Orcaat ^kri &nt), a^ rare. [ad. ¥.crifant, orL. 
crednt em creating, f. credre.] Creating, creative. 

Z844 Mas Brownino Drama of Exile 14 Wc Sprang very 
beauteous from the creant Word. 

Creaur, obs. form of Ckater. 

t OrcRBC* shy Obs. ALo 5 oreao, ores. [f. 
Cbbahk V . ] ^ Inobbase sh . 

c Z4io Prftmp. Parv. loz Crese, or increse, . oxcreteencia, 
zno Palbgr. a 10/9 Creaae, encrease, rouenuest astgmenioF 
turn, ig68 T. Howbll Arb. Amiiio 118791 >9 The more 
U comes vnto the creaae of yeres, The more it fisyltli. 
igTS Art o/PloHttMg 13 In the crease of the Moone. 

CreaBa sb.^ Al»o 6 oroMta, 7 orwMt 
[Origin and early history unknown. 




•r«btvb.luidwforicy. In tha sk I 
pm to tim tfliji and lythoe toitpwka-.-. 

wUh <wsf, of wkidi ereeai was a vawi. — 

from Che beglimtog very flrtquentlv thafeiM|WWIf, wl^b is 
thocurreatTonabothofvk andsktoSa TtwapsUtogsw 
suggests Ftauch origin, as In comse^jr^, 
pteoeet etc. But noeogaata Fr. word has been fottiid. lim 
•nggestians of connexioa with Breton create, wnnkle, 
cr Ger. Anewi, MHCk Avib^ muet an obvlooa pkmiado 
gronn^ be discarded.] 

1 . The line or mark produced on the surface of 
anything by folding ; a fnrrow in a sarface, such as 
to cauSM by folding ; a fold, wrinkle, ridg^ 

iSyi Lvtb DodocMs VI. xl. 7o9(Peach] a fleshy polpe. .to 
the middeet whereof le a rough harde stone full oi creestet 
and gutters. i6da Hooks Microgr. 83 lu the little flirrowe 
or omeses of my ekin. 1685 Phil, Tramt. 1 . 84 Having . . a 
hollow Creese cut into it round about, sflto J. F. d/rr- 
Chan ft IVaredto, 90 Wove so extream thick, that it frets in 
the creasts under Men or Womens deaths, ifog Lond, 
Gom, No. 4144/4 A . . Saddle Nag . . with . . a Ciease on hit 
near Shoulder, a 1749 Swift (j.t, An ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge . . which cut it even . . whereas a siiarp i^knife 
would go out of the creaM, and disfigure the paper. t86g 
Miae HaAnnoN Sir 7 asperUl. 1 . 3 Never mind the creates 
in that blue frock of youn. 

2. Crieket. The name of certain lines scratched 


or mazked on the ground to define the positions of 
the bowler and batsman. 

These are the bowlin/f^reasft drawn in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the bell ; the 
retum-croasot e short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right anglee to it, beyond which the bowler must 
n<M go; and the pedping-esyaset a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

Z7SS Game at Cricket 6 The Bowiing-Creases must be cut 
in e direct line from each Stump, ibid. 7 The Bowler must 
deliver the Bali, with one foot behind the Crease. Z849 
Lavas ef Cricket in Crick. Man. (1850) 53 The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unlimited In length, but not diorter than the bowling- 
crease.^ 1879 * Stonehenge * Brit, Sports lit. 1 . 1 1 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go outside tne popping crease, .the 
bowler may put him out. s88o Boy*s Own Bk, 105 Within 
the return-crease . . and behind the bowling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when he delivers the ball. 

IT In the following, app. error for Cbbst. 

8 . Arch. A curved or ridge tile; -^Cbert 6 . 

tio% T, N. City 4 C. Purchaser 970 Crease . . These are 
suen files as are us'd to cover the Ridge of a House ; they 
being made, .like a half Cylinder. 1847-78 Hali.iwull, 
Crease t a curved tile. H^est. 1880 iV, Cortvwall Gloss, % 
Crease, a ridfK tile. 

4 . aial. 'The top of a home'i neck * (Holliw.) ; 
« Cbkbt 8 . 


Craue, sh.^^ Malay dagger : ace Cbkesb. 
tCreaMpC^.^ Obs. Forms: 4 oroeae, oreeMO, 
qroBOd, 4~s oreaa, 5 oroaae, oreoe, 9-7 oreaae. 

J app, aphetic form of acresOt Agobkaae, also found 
n sense of earlier encrese, Inorbabb. A direct 
formation from creiss- stem of OP*, creistre to grow, 
is possible in some cases.] —I ncbbasb v. a. intr. 

cz38o WvcuF Serm. Sel. WkA II. 148 pe fame of Crist 
must creese. 9393 Gower Con/. 111 . a76 He.. bad hem 
cresce and multiply. 1398 Trbviea Bartiu De P. R. 11. xix. 
(1495) 45 Alwayc as the trespaas. .creasylh, Soo the payna 
creasyth also, c x^Pallaa. on Husb 1. 997 As fatter londe 
wol crece and thrive, c 1440 Promp, Parv. 103 Cresyn or 
encresyn, accresco. 9547 Boordk introd, KnowL 130 My 
anger. .crcRseth more and more. 

D trans, 

c 9475 Partenay 4969 Whidi ofre cressith hurt. 

Crwase (i<rfs), v,^ Also 6>9 orera. [See 
Cbeabb 

1. iretns. To make a create or creases in or on 
the surface of ; to wrinkle ; to fold in a crense. 

ipBB T. Mblub Brie/e Imtr. F viij b, A leafe of paper. . 
cressed in the iniddeA 1394 Nasub Terrors 0/ Nt. C iv b. 
The dearest spring a little tucht is creased wyth athouhaim 
cirdeA zSflg Hookb Mkrogr, 9 They double all the Stuff 
. . that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece, 9894 Galt Rothelan I. il viii. 
919 Seeing Sir Gabriel de Glowr creasing and cross-folding 
. .the broidered vestmentA 9833 Kane Grmnrll Exp, iv. 
(i8^8T 34 The dean abrupt edge of the fractures . . creased 
their otherwise Aymnietrical ouilitiA 

b. To cut deep farrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, etc.); to crimp. Cf. Cbeabimo vbl. sb.^ 3, 
quot. I "83. 

2. itttr. To become creased, fall into creases. 

18176 Gna Eliot Dan, Der. 111 . 106 'The lejpi are good 
realistically ', said Hans, his fru.« creasing drolly. Mod. A 
material that is apt to crease. 

8. tram. To stun (a horse, etc.) by a shot in 
the * crest * or ridge of the neck. ( U.S.) 

9807 PiKB Sources Mississ. 11. 139 We fir^ at a black 
horse, with an idea of creasing him. 9849 Catun N, Amer. 
Jnd. <1844) 11 . xli. 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing one (buffalol, which is done by shooting them 
through the gristle on the top of the ntok, whidn etuns 
them so that they fall. 

CreoRo {Minsttf ) : see Cbaeb tb. 3. 

Crautd (krfst), ypl, a. [f. Cbbasi sb.^ and 
4 *110.1 Having a crease or creases. 

9945 Akham Toxoph, (Arb.) 938 A certayne kynde tS 
[arrow] heades whych men call hie rigged, creased or 
shouldered headea zflds Hookb Microgr. 153 They iMcds] 
Seem'd.. a little crees'd or wrinckled. njm QexH PotmSt 
Long Story 68 Oeaeed, like dog's ear*, in a folio, s^ 


Mmm. dto* ailMpri la a creaRad m 
dsaily pkair Ami apptomice elaai tosti 
CmMRdt 88 aGB 4 a«a 
Cs mmSMm b {Mdna), «. [i Cmm 

t« 8 ajUa«^ 4 drar-XliVl.i 64 A^ mbV 

Wi^a^ Aom L. K 61 Haw iraatoeadeat a neck 
cloth 1 SpoUasstCraasiaasaawfoL 
tOVflMMMrt. r<Mv. Ia6< 


[f. Cbkase vy 4 -ilBiiT.] Incrcaie, anmneatatfoti. 

OVRMMfr CkrPaai). [f, CBsaai 4 -be >.] Qaa 
who or that which creaaes ; appUed to vmriona 
mechanical contrivances for making oieaiWi 

S oovci, or forrowi to iron or leathor, for croastog 
e cloth In a sewing-maebtoe^ etc. 
t Ororfliiig, vil sby Obt. Cbia 8 b p,^ 4 
M increasing, increase, growth. 

9398 Tr^ioa Barth. De P, R. vu. Ixiv. (149$) 979 Lepra 
aiesylry..hath the liegynnynge of the veynee. and mil 
cresynge without the veynes. liSy Gouhmo De Momm 
xiv (1617) 919 . i6aa Marbk tr. Feneeem's Deo. Cen/enipL 
Her [the moon's] ordinarie creasijtgs and waningA 
CreaJlillff vkrrsii)), (ybl) sb,^ Also (in sense a) 
oreoaing. Creasb and id.S] 

1 . The action of the verb Cbbabe ; production of 
creases or wrinkles ; also quasi-^wiim ^ Cbeabb sbA 
9663 Hooke Microgr. 9 The reason of which creastog We 
aholi next examine., the oreasingtor nngular bendings •• 
become the more perspicuouA 

2 . Arch. (See quota.) Cf. Ckbasb tb,^ 3. 

i8b3 P. Nicholson Prod. Builder, 7 'iie»crea»ing, two 
rows of tiles fixed liorixontally under the coping of a wall, 
for dUcharring rain-water. 1874 Knight Diet. Mesh., 
Creaeing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. 1870 
Gwilt Arckit, II, iii. | 13. 70a Parapeu . . finlabed with 
double plaintile cieesing. 

3 . attrib. 

1874 KNitiHT Diet. Meek. av. Creant, Creasuna took., 
may be set in the jaws of a creasing-swage. IbiZ, Creme* 
ine Hammer, a naivow, rounded-edge hammer, used for 
making grooves in sbcel-metal. 1883 Fieheries Exhib. 
Caial. 997 Mackerel splitting and reaming or creasing 
knives. 

t Creasing* ///. a. Obs. [f. Cbbabb w.14 
-INO^.I Increasing; yielding increase. 

^ 9590 WvRLBv Armorie ii6 With ihriftie hand the oeas* 
ing yeaitb none store. 

Oieaaote, variant form of CRBoaori. 

Oreaat, obs. f. Crkbt, Cbbabe, 

Creasy (kifsi), a. [f. Cbeabb tb.^ 4 -t.] Full 
of creases. 

9898 Mrs. Oufhant Laird of Korlaw I. i68 Chain . , 
covered with ch.otx . . which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 Tbnnvsom £n. Ant. 747 The 
babe . . rear'd hie creasy arnu. 

R Cre*at. Obs. ^F. crMt, ad. It. create foster- 
child, alumnus (cf. Sp. criado servant) L. credtue 
offspring, child, subtt. use of credtut pa. pple. : see 


Create 1 


(See quot.) 


zm -6 Daiuev (foi!o\ Croat (with boreeroen) an Usher to 
a Riding Master, or a Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Horuemansl^ with Intent to qualify himself for Teach- 
ing the Alt of Kiding the great Horse. 

Great, create sb . : ace Cueaoht. 

Creatable (kri t? ‘t&b'l), a. [f. Cbbatb v. 4 
-ABLE.] Ibat con be created. 

1678 efuDWOMTH Intel/. Sysi. i. v. 869 The life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annibilable by tlie Deity. 1848 
Taifs Mag;. XV. 643 Capital is not creatable by statute. 
CreatcUl (krstc i&l), a. nonce-wd. [aee -al.] Of 
or belonging to creation. 

1897 Gobbb Creation iBa It Is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their creeUal day. 

Crea't#f ppl* a. Also 4 6 ore'at. [ad. L. 
etedim, pa. pple. of credre to produce, make, 
create.] Created, f 1 , as pa. pple. Obs. 

c i393CHAUCBa Scojtan 9 Statutez . . llist creat were eter- 
nally to dure, c 9460 roRTEacua A bs.kLim. Mon. xiv, W ban 
such a couneell is fifully create end estableshed. 9949 
Stbinholo & H. Quicunque vnit. Of none the Father is, 
ne made, ne creat. nor begot. 9590 Shaka Mids. N. v. L 
419 And the issue there create. Euer shall be fortunate. 

2. n%adj. arch. 

9477 Nobton Oni, Aich. v. in Ashm. (1659) 69 A create 
perfection. 9549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly M ij b. 
Whether it be . .a creete or an uncreaie thyng. 96147 Waed 
Simp, CobleriiB^-^^ai Any ctchi’ Em or Bamum. was Carv 
Dante, Inferno iii. 7 Ilelore me things create were none. 

Greats (krr'i/^T), v, AUo 6-7 oreat ; pa. t. 
r -6 oreat(e, 6 i’r. oreatt ; pa. ppU, 4-6 oreat^e. 
[f. eredt* ppl. stem of L. credre: see prec. 

The early instances are all of the pa. pple (s^L. credtue. 
It. ereato), or the pa. t. : create continued a true pple to 
e 1600, but already in isth c. it varied with created, end in 
96th c. we find the present create, with pple. creating, etc.] 

L irons. Said of the divine agent : To bring into 
being, cause to exist ; ///. to produce where no- 
thing was before, 'to form out of nothing* ^J.'. 

c 9388 Chaucer Pars, T, ¥ 144 Al be it that God hath 
creat [3 MS. 9 . created] al thing in right ordre. 1308 
Trevioa Barth. De P. R. 1 . 114951 6 The creatour. .fro the 
begynnynge of tyme creat . . the creature . . of no tbynge, or 
of no matere present. 1430-90 tr. Higden tKolls) L 169 
to haue create men of stones, 
that had enwtad alle the 
1531) eoi b, He create 
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ft Infudad thftt noble eoule. ta;is Covcrdalb < 7 m. I. i 
In y beg)iinyng« God created nwuen and earth. 1591 
Jam, 1 kxnr.t Liijb, Praiee him for that he creat 
hath The heauen, the earth, and all sdii Bulb P9. IL xo 
Create in inee a cleane heart, O God, 16144 Milton ^nro/. 
(ArU) 5a Wherefore did he creat pamlone within usT idgx 
Houks Ltviaik, 11. saxi. xgo To nay the World wae not 
Created . . ii to deny there U ft God. i86b Max MCIllbr 
SeL Kts. • 1861) 1 1 . XX. 39s And the gods conuiited a aecond 
time how to create beings that should’ adore them, 
b. with complemental exteniioa. 

1990 SuAxa Cam, Err, nt, ii. 30 Are you a godT would 
3*ou create roe new? x6si Biblb am. Ixt. 18, I create lent* 
saiein a reioycing, and her people a ioy. Pora Ea*. 

Man I. 14B And what created p'-rfect? site F. Hall 
Hindu PhiloM, Sy*t, 143 God created man a moral creature, 
a absoL 

159a Davibs Immart, Saul viL rx7l4^46 To create, to God 
alone pertains. 1667 Milton /*. vii. 606 To create Is 
greater then created to destroy. iSgi Ruskin S/atUfi Fan, 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil 
2 . pH. To make, form, conttituto, or bring into 
lef^al cxiitence (au institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works as Jig. of 1. 

1391 West lai Ft. Symbol. | 46 I), A constitutiue Instru- 
ment creating, .whereby any estate, propcrtie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any essence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created. s6ib Davirs Whylrtland^ ate, 
(J‘\ With power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 
1679 DavoBN TrailuattCr. Prol. 8 , 1 found not, but created 
first the stage, 1697 — f’Trg'. Gaarg, iv. 995 Thus make 
they Kings to fiU tne Regal Seat ; And thus their little 
Citixens create. iSx8 Cauisa Digait ted. a) IV. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. i8i^ 
Macaulay Htat, Enr. I. 343 Those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. 1654 Ronalds Cham. TeeknoL 
fed. s) 1 . as3 It is always necessary, Iwfore lighting the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating the chimney, 
b. ahsol, 

177s Shbridan Pref., The Imagination, .becomes 

suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has cmated 
or adopted. s8ai Bsbwster AVtu/M(i855) Ibxxvii. 400 
The inspired genius which czeatea 185a Rodertson Sart$u 
3rd Ser. xiL 147 The mason makat, the architect creates. 

o. Of an actor ; To be the first to represent (a 
part or rdle), and so to give it its character. [K. 
trter un rd/e : see Littr^ HatzfeUl ] 
iSBa Stevenson New A rob. Nta. (1884) 3x4 , 1 have created 
. .mure than one important rtla. 188a Standard 34 May, 
Madame Chri<»tine Nit8Bon..at the Royal Itali.in Opera 
. . when she will create Boito's Opera Mefistofele. 

8 . To couhtitote (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. Comtr. to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

Ci4te FoaTEScuB.< 4 te. 4 Lim.Man, ix, Hugh Cauite.. 
wich tho waa the myghtieste subgett off Ffraunce, ana ther* 
fore create and cillid Dux ^rtmeim. 1493 1 x Han. VI 

c. 35 Preamb., The Kyngis Grace . created hym Duke. 1568 
Grapton Ckran, 11 . 347 During the which (Parliament] he 
created two Dukes, a Marques and five Krles. s6ii Shaks. 
Cgmh. V. V. eo Arise my Knights o* th’ Dattell, I create you 
Comoanions to our person. 1674-60 Stanley Hiit. Pktha. 
(itoi) 34/1 The Ephori were nrat Created about the sixth 
Olympiad, c 1670 Wood L/fa (1848) 51 He was . . created 
bach, of arts. 1771 Goldsm. /list, Eng. III. 374 F.dward 
Hyde . . was now created a peer by the title of lord Claren- 
don. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. X03 Opposition came from 
the ve^ prelate whom Henry had created to enforce his will. 

4 . To cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of ciicumstances). 

1309 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i, 964 O Curemonle. .Art thou 
ought else but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr. Pietv (J.), Dif- 
ficulties of their own ere ling. 1709 Heabne Colleet. (Oxf 
Hist. Soc.) 11 . 183 Tis only fit to create Mirth. 1871 
Black Pr, Thule xii. xoo She failed to create any profound 
impression. 1876 J. H. Newman Htet, Sh, 1 . 1. i. 11 Posi- 
tion and climate create habits. 


CrOfttftd (knV’tcd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -ed.] 
Brought into being by an agent or cause, esp. a. 
Made or formed by the divine power, b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank. 

1667 Milton P, L. hi. 703 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number T 1784 Cowper Task v. 586 He is 
held In silly dotage on created things. Careless of their 
Creator, im Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 498 A newly 
created Mortal of France, the Duke of Noailles. 

Hence Orea'tednMNi. 

1663 Jl. Serobant Sure’/ooting 35 ITieir very Createdness 
and Finitness entitle them to defectibility. 1B36 Faber 
Creator 4 Creature u i. (1886) 13 The double sense of His 
creation and of their createdneae (to coin a word) is not in 
all their thoughts. 

Greater, obs. f. Cbxatubi. 

Ovaatio (kri|ee'tik\ a. Also kr-. [f. Gr. xpfos, 
•xpsar- flesh 4 - -10.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 

x8ox Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v. Nansea, Creatic uauxea, [that] 
produced by the sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food. 

Chraatjbad (krr&tain). Also kre-. [f. Gr. xpfov, 
*xpcar- -h -XNE. J An organic bare, (r4 H9N9 0 «, 
discovered in 1835 Chevreul in the juice of flesh. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVlI. 49/9 Osmacome contains a 
peculiar substance, to which he JChevreul] haa given the 
name of criatin . . Creatin is solid, inodorous, insipid.^ b83i 
( see Cbeatinine]. t8s8 Thudichum Hrine 1x6 Creatintls 
present in the blood and urine of man and animals. 
Huxlby Phys. vii.xfio Kreatin, a crystalline body, .supposed 
to be the chief form in which nitrogenous waste matter 
Uaves the muscle on its way to become urea. 

Craating (krx,F -tin), vbl. sb, [f. Create 9. -i- 
•iNo 1.] Tm action of the verb Create. 


1608 Shakb, Lear u U. 14 More compoaltlon . .Then doth 
. .Gee to tb* creating a whole tribe of Fops, a lysg BvaitBT 
Oum Tima Concl. (K.k The creating of so many malcontentj. 
1838 Hawthorne Pr. 4 It. Jmle. 11 , 93 The god-like 
attribute of creating. 

Graa'tillff.///. 0. [-ivoSJ That creates. 

i6si Smakb. Wmi. T. iv. iv. 88 Great creating Nature. 
i8so SouTHBY Kehmsna x. iii, The will of the Creating Mind. 

Craatlllilld (krtisellnain). Also kre«>. [f. 
Creatine •h-ineJ An alkaline erystallizable sab- 
stance CiHfNaCJ, a normal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

tltei Carpbntbb Man. Pkye. 443 By the action of atrong 
acida, krealine may be readily converted into kreatinine. 
i8te Robcob Etem. Chem. 3B3 Cxeatimne cryitalliaea in 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (kri|^‘‘/an). fa. F. erkitim (14th c. 
in Littr^) or ad. L. cred/tdn^em, n. of action f. 
eredre to Create.] 

1. I'he action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
equivalent ; the fact of being so created. 

1391 Gowbi Coaf. III. 91 To-fore the creacion Of any 
worldes stacion. 14x3 Lydg Pilgr, Sowle iv. xvi. (1483)63, 

I was present at his hrst creacion. 1506 Pi/gr, PotJ,(W, 
de W. X531) 15 b. From the creacyon of the worlde vnto this 
tyme. im Locicb Hum, Uttd. 11. xxvL | a As when a 
new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist . . which had be- 
fore no Being: and this we coll Creation. I7|6 Butlbr 
Anal. I. V. WluL 1874 1 99 That mature state of life, which 
waa the end of his [man's] creation. 1830 Lvbll PHne. 
CeoL 1 . 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or tne raising of a new island. 18^ Manrcl Bampton 
Lect. il.(ed. si 35 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition uf that which already exists. 

b. absol. 'i'he calling into existence of the 
woild ; the beginning, n't a date. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr, 924 From the creation to the general 
doom. x66a Stillinofl. Orig. Saar, 11. ii. I 9 Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man? i6|63 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16771 270 If all India was theira 
by title from the Creation. xBix Brewster Newton (1855) 

II xvi. icx> The account of the creation in Genesis. 

2 . gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

160a Shakb. Ham. 111. iv. 138 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine : Thia bodtlrHse Creation extasie Is very cun- 
ning in. 1769 Blackstonb Comm. iv. 490 The creation of 
estates tail. 184x^4 Emerson AVx., Art Wks.^ (Bohn) 1 . 
145 In our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. 
x66o Tvnoall Glaa. i, xxvii. 916 Down these we swept . . 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
z367^ Bright Sy. Amer. 99 June, The creation of that 
omnion which has made slavery hateful, 

o. The investing with a title, dignity or function. 
1460 Capgravb Chr.m. 997 I'his AUsaunder graunted . . 
pleiier remission in the first day of his creacion. X40X Act 
7 Hen. V//f c. 1687 'I'h* creacion of your seid subelet into 
the Erie of Surrey. i6as Ei.sino DebateeHo. Lorde (Cam- 
den) 03 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be brought 
into tne House, cache by 3 other J.L. xyao Ozxll Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. I. vi. 395 This rest'ess . . PeTOle . required 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Clreation. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 590 The Tory party had always 
been strong among the peers, it.. had been reinlorced .. 
by several fresh creations. 

4 . concr. That which God has created; the 
created world ; creatures collectively. 

Lord of CrM//MBman : see Lord. 
s 6 ix Bible Rom, viii. 93 For wee know that the whole 
creation groaneth. 1638 Sir T. Bkownb Hydriot, i. 
Which ^ in fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
the living creation. 1607 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 111. 72a 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise, xyas Db Foe Vov. 
round IVorld 11840) aSo This vast tract of land, .is a fruit- 
ful. .part of the creation. S73S Johnson Rambier No. 175 
P 13 A race with whom . . the whole creation seems to be at 
war. 1783-94 Blake Songs Innoc,, Cradlt Song iB All 
creation slept and smiled. 

5 . An original production of human intelligence 
or power ; esp. ot imagina ion or imaginative art. 

ztes Shaks. Mach. 11. i. 38 Or art thou but A Dagger of 
the Minde, a fal<e Creation. Proceeding from the neat- 
opprcs.sed Braine ? 1709 Pors Res. Crit. 493 The treach'roua 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bricht creation 
fades away I 1813 Shellry Mafi vii. 63 Fancy's thin 
creations. s86a Merivalb Rom. Emp. 1 1B65) IV. xxxiv. 130 
I .ugdunum was a new creation of the Roman power. x888 
Child Eng. 4 Sc, Pop. Bait. III. v. cxvii. 42/3 Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse. 

6. Comb , as creation-day ; oroation money, an 
annual payment by the Crown to a newly created 
peir. 

1667 Milton P. L, ix. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Creation-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1671 F. 
Phillips Reg, Necese. 454 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater yearly annuity or Creation money. 1878 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. 436 The earl's creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of tne county 
. .and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raiaed to the 
newer ranks of peerage, ibid. III. 536. 

Creatioxlid (kriiF’-pnil), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-al.I Of or pertaining to creation. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (iSex* p. xv, Youl admire 
the Creator, in his rare and admirable Creational work, 
1863 Mozley Mirac. iil 053 mf/x, Nor. .can any * creational 
law which does net fill up these voids, .make any difference 
in the character of those phenomena. 

CreatiQnism ^crf|Fl*/anis’m^. [f aa prec. -f 
-I8K.] A ayitem or theory of ciemtion : spec. a. The 
theory that Cod immediately creotea a ioui for evexy 


hamaR being bom (oppoied to tradndetnism) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter* 
the different ipeciet ol onimalt and plant!, etc.* to 
* special creation ' (opposed to evolutimism). 

^7 Buch tr. Hagenbaeke Hist. Doctr, ll. x The theory 
designated Creakiotiiam . . was now more precisely defined. 

Liodon Elem. Rellg^. UL xoa The other and moreen- 
eraliy received doctrine la known as Creationism. Each 
soul Is an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Giav Nat. 
Se. 4 Relfg^ 89 The true issue aa regards design is not be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationiun. 

Cbraationiat (kri|/'‘Jdnift). [f. os prec, + -mt.] 
(^e who believei in or advocate! creationiim. 

ite Darwim L(fo 4 Lett. II. 133 What a Joke it would 
be ifl pat you on the back when you atuck some immova- 
ble creationista. i88n Farrar Eesriy Chr. 1 . 463 I'he verbal 
controversy between Creationists, .and Traducianbts. 

Chreative (kriiF^'tiv), a. [f. Create v. 4 -ivb.] 

1 . Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing ; of or pertaining to creation ; originative. 

sijh CuDwoBTN tntell. Syet. (1808 > II. 317 This Divine, 
miraculous, creative power. 1743 W, Thommon Sickness l 
(R.) Creative bard [Spenser] . . expand thy fairy scenes. 
1:1730 Shenbtonx RuiWd Abbey 33a Heav'n's creative 
hand. 1874 Grbrn Short Hist. iv. 164 There is no trace of 
cieative genius or originality in his charactar. 

2 . Affording the cauie or occofion of^ productive 

1803 Med. yml. IX. 973 Injuries . . unattented by any 
symptoms creative of alarm, x^ Ht. Martimrau Soc. 
Amer. HI. 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue ; they may encourage and help to preserve it ; but 
ih.w cannot originate it. 

Creatiweiy (kn'i^ tlvli), adv. [£ prec. + 

In a creative manner. 

Z840 Carlvlk Heroes t. (1858) 186 Uiat is in all cases the 
primary thiM for him, and creatively determines all the 
rent. S87X B. Taylor Faust II. iii. X71 All in vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. 

CveatiTeneM (kr«i?*'tivn 68 ). [f. oa prec. 4 
-NESS.l (Creative quality or faculty. 

x8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 36 (1833) I. 904 Such must 
be the . . creativeness of their fancy. 1874 Savcb 
Philol. iv. x6i The rich creativeneas . . which distinguiahea 
the older Aryan dialects. 

Craatophagou (krf|&tp'f&gd8), a. [f. Gr. 
ttpiae flesh + -407-01 eating + -0U8. Cf. F. create- 
phage (also criophage)^ m Creophaoous. 
z88a in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Creator (kwV' tw). Forms: 3-4 -up, 3-6 
-ure* 3-7 -our, 4-5 -oure, 4^ -or. [ME. and 
AF. ereatour^ -isr—OF. creator y •ur, •our, later 
-eur, of learned or liturgical formation, ad. L. 
credtdr-em. The pop, OF. word was creere, criere.l 

1 . The Supreme Being who creates all things. 
(In 0£. sciefpend^ 

ctaga S. Bng. Leg. I, xi 074 For-to serul is creatour. 
0x300 Cursor M. szx9 (Cott.) par- wit com our creature 
[rc r. creatour] For to spek wit traiture. c 1386 
Chaucer znd Nun's T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 133 Gm, my 
swete creatour. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huott exxii. 436 
Prayse 1 ^ to our lorde god my creature. x6ix Bimle Isa. 
xl. aB The Creatour of t'.e ends ol the earth. 1667 Milidn 
P. L. X 486 Him by fraud 1 have seduc'd From his Creator. 
i86s Ruskin Munera P. (1830) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator mode it, 

2 . gen. One who, or that which, creates or gives 
origin to. 

1379 Fulke Heskin's Pari. 154 We haue learned of their 
owne writers . . that a Priest is • the creator of his creator. 
1398 B JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. n. ii, I'ranslated tims 
from R p^K>r creature to a creator ; for now must I cieate an 
intolerable sort of lies. 164Z M iltun Ch. Gov:. 1. v. Since 
it thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. 164s 
R, Brooke Eng, Eptsc. 1. vii. 33 Winchester was not the 
first that . . professed such universal Obedience to his 
Cieator the Fope. s8i8 Cruise Digest ind s) 111 . 456 If 
the creator of the use had a fee simple in the land. 187s 
Tyndall Fragm. Ac. <1879)^ II< xiv. 350 Just as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body a creator of force. 
Hence OroatoxMia « CREATitERN. 
iSey tVeetm. Rev. VH. 331 note, LuontD*Luonot, Na- 
ture, the Creatoress, Kawe's wife. 

CTrefttorship (k i|^'t9jjip\ [See -ship.] The 
condition or function of a creator. 

186s F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. sir In truth, agree- 
ably to their views, Bmhma has neither creatorship, nor 
omniscience, nor omnipotence. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 
817/x The idea of creatorship is universal. 

C^fttrass (kifV’tres). Also 7 -ieee. [fern, 
of Creator : nee -Etta.] A female creator. 

1390 Spenser F, O. 111. viiL xo As her creatresse had In 
charge to her ordain u. s6i6T. Tukr Treat, aget Painting 
57 Yet » she her owne cieatrisse. 1778 Mad. D'Arblav 
Diary 4 Lett. Sept., The all-devouring flames, in consum- 
ing her [Evelino, the novel] would nave weserved her 
creatress I 1833 Singleton Virg/fi 1 . vs Minerva too, 
Creatress of the olive. 189a Pail Mali G.\i Sept. 6/11 
And yet, as happens so often in the ca^ of dramatic auc- 
ces*(es, tne palm remains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
of the part. 

Ii Creatriz (krS|^‘triki). [L. credtrix, fem. of 
credtor.] L - prec. 

1393 Barnfield Sonn. x. 8 His limbs fas their Greatrlx) 
her unbrace, tfix i Sfxed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 39 Perkin 
..returned to hit Lady Patronesse and Creatrix. 1799 
CoLBRiDOfe 7 >vmw. Grk. Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix. iHs 
L. Oliphant Laud ^ Khemi v. B59 I'he worship of the 
divine creatrix lais. 



OBBAVtr&AL. 

1 9 . or 04*. Cmtinff, crettirov (Mr. 

^ Cmti Embo* 
cijGitA. llM PiviiM CvidOrix fiVMilM^ 

Oraatitr, obs. f. CBMAtu&i, CaiAxoB. 
Oraitanl(*t^tillriU),a« [f. CBBAxoaB-i*.AL.] 
Of or peruininf to cveatarm; of tiw aatino of a 
creatore or created being. 

tAtt H. Moat .VMir ^ Soul 11. L l^ wr, That eonuaan 
condiUon Of avery vitall centre creatttndl. idi Gumvil 
SadiMtmut II. 1 1706) 463 They . . b m> wipe are creatwal,, 
but purely Divine, ibji J. Oiubiit Ckr, Atwmmu iv; 
(i 85 a> 9 < » proportbn to the degreee of oealntal cnpadty 
to aoouire knowledge. iSta H. Dmummond iVa/, Ltm im 
SHnW, viii. (1884 • 170 Man b hie creatural life. 

Hence t OawtnxaUaeA M. a., made oreatnral. 

iA8f J. ELLirrom tr. 1 55 The foimed 

creaiuralii'd Elementi within ue. 

Greatnrd (krrtitu, krrtjaj). Forms: 3*5 
oreatur, *01^(0, 3- oreature, (4-3 oroator, ora- 
turo, or7atur(e, 7 oreturo) ; (also dial or tolloq, 
7 orytur, 8 oreatae, oratuv, 9 oraatur, oratar, 
orlttar. -ur ; see also sense 1 d), [a. F. triaturt 
(1 ith c ad. L. credtura thing crea^i £ ppl. stem 
of cn&n to CuBATB : see -uiui.] 

1 . Anythbg created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a product of •creative action ; a creation. 

A 1300 CurwrM, 4x7 (Cott.) He fordeetend tuin creature 
[Faii;/. creatours] to lerue him in hat hali ture. 1340 Ham- 
POLB Pr. Cofuc, 547e Godee creaturee sere. .Ala be son and 
be mono and be aterna. 1393 Gowica C«)f/ HI* 87 Of 
which \te. God] that every creature Hath hia being and hia 
nature, n tMo L«/g» Rood < 1871) 148 1)6 Cron ia a cold crea- 
tour. 1534 I'tNDALB a Car. v. 17 Yf any man be in Christ, 
he ip a newe creature. iSSS^p (Mar.> Bk, Com, Proper 
xa6 b, I'hepe thy gyftea and creatures of bread and i^ne. 
iSKS Shaks. John iv. i. lai Fierce fire and iron . . Crear 
tureii of note for mercy-lacking vaea. sSas R. Bsookb Eng, 
EAisc, II. vii. lai Liglit waa one of the firat Creaturea. 
1063 Brii. S^c, Pref. 3 Affirming the moat His^ and 
Sacred Order of Kinga. to be a mecr human Creature. 
1783 CowpEa Lti. to % Mowton, The first boat or canoe 
that waaever formed, .waa a more perfect creature in Its kind 
than a balloon at present 1838 Miss Wimkwobth Taulot^t 
Lift 4 Sorm, xxvii. (iBsj* 395 Drcsa, Jewela . . a pleaaant 
abode, and other transitory creatures. 1878 Hooker ft 
Bai.l Morocco 374 The gentian and saxifrage, .and the 
other bright creatures that haunt the mountain tops, 
t b. The created universe ; creation. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 398 (Cott.) For-bi es godd, als sals 
scripture, Nan elder ban his creature. 138a Wyclip 9 Pot, 
iti. 4 So alle thinges lasten fro the bigynnynge of creature. 


the begynninge of y creature. s6si Biai.a Rom. viii. xg 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the Sonnes of God. 

o. Applied, after i Tim. iv 4 (* every crea- 
ture of God U good*), to food and other things 
which minister to the mateiial comfort of man; 
usually in phr. j^ood creature. 

1614 Dp. Hall RscoU. Trsat. 197 Those that come to 
their msate as to a medicine . . shall be sure not to joy too 
much in the creature. 1858 Whole Duty Man viii. f X9. 73 
Waste, .of the good creatures of God. 1758 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1 , 170 Tea, snuiT, and many other useful creatures. 
1783 T. Hutchimion Hist. Col. Mass. Bay 1 . 107 The good 
creature lob^co. i8ai Lamb Eliot Grace before Meai^ We 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase * good creatures upon 
which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us. 
d. humorous. Intoxicating liquor ; esp, whisky. 
The * Irish ' pronunciation ia represented by the apellinga 
craiur, crater^ craikttr, etc 

Ic 1370 Pride 4 Lowl.^ The creature [wine] of the proper 
kinde Was good, thou^;h use oflTeoden therewithnll. 1804 
$HAK>L 0 th. II. iii. 3x3 Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.] 163B Penkkthman 
Artachthos, K iij, The moderate use oftne Creature, aUd 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practised. 1800 Dayuair 
Amphitryon 111. i. My Master took too much of tne creatura 
last night. as8^ Wood L^o (Oxf. Hist. S<^) X. spS 
They would ., tiple and amoake till they were over- 
taken with the creature. 1738 Smollett Ct, Fmtkom 
(1784) 99/3 The German . . never went to bed without 
a full dose of the creature. 177a R. Gbavu Spir. Qulx. 
vii. ii. (D.X He seems to like a bit of the good cretur aa 
well as other fitlks. 1817 Hone Evory-day Bn. II. 388 His. . 
followers . . take a little ‘ crathur ’. 1888 Standard 14 Aug. a 
Says he, * Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur 
2 . A living * creature * or created boing, an animate 
being ; an animal : often ai distinct from * man '. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 1839 (Cott.) pat Was na Creator in Hue 
bat moght to mrund or reche or riue. Chaucer L. 

G. W. 3x64 Ariadne, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde beates. a 1400 ge Alexander 3534 How many kind 
of creatours bat in ba cole duellis. 1593 Hawes Examp, 
Virt ii. 33 Euery beest and lyuynge creature. 13^ 
SpKNRBa F. Q, 1. iii. x< Cororoeth drowsie night, When 
every creature shrowdea ia in aleepe. 1667 Miltom P. L, 
VII. 506 A Creature, not prone And Brute aa other Crea- 
turea. 17#! Bailey, Cat, a Creature well known. 1733 
Pope Ess. Man in. »3 *Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
atructiona take.' 1878 Huxley Physiogr, tg Introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, tha creature waa auffocated. 
b. In U, S.^ esp. applied in rural use to cattle. 
1698 Prop. Raws Mass. AH xo Will /// . BartlettX The 
owners or clatmert of any such creatures [f. e. swine, neat 
cattle, horses, or ahfee^ impounded aa albivaaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. i8aa J. Flint Loti. Amor 94 Shetold ua far- 
ther, that travellers commonly hire a creaiuRe (a hortO at 
her liouae. 1Q33 Felton Fam, Lott, xxvii. (1865) 149 The 
upper story, .occupied by. .the family, and the rooms below 
by the animals, or aa a Yankee would call them, the 


Exprouiiig reprobation or contempt, 
iginalty with qmuificatii^ aa in b. but at length used 


11S8 

will be put into dwpaatoiu to-day/ 1870 LowaiA sliMMif 
nt 8er« UMeas Ho usad tho wwd ^oseatm? 
fiw kioe. and tke Uka, ptadsely as our ferUMPia do fi9W« 

9. A hmnaa bili^ ; a peraou or iodividnai (at in 
* every iematnre in die room*). 'Common In the 
phnae * onr fellow^creatnrei \ [So F. erdaiun^ 
ei|se K, AUs, 6948 Crsaiure with him non nas Beta tne 
treowe Perdlcaa* sjev Laiigl. P, PL B. x. 384 Eu^ 
criiiaiie creaturs shuMO be kynde til other, Act it 
Hm, F//, c 37 Prsamh., Your seid Suppliaunt is as. .re* 
pen w as any orsature may bs, wigmLo. BsaNXiis/fisaM 
xxxU. 99 He was sore abssshed when be coude fynde no 
creature. s|94 Shax8« RUE, JII^ v. UL boo, I shall diipaire, 
there isnoCrntufe loues me. SfEs Johnson JToMidfer No. 
191 F 4 Scaiosly a creature would oome near them. 1798 
Jans Austsn Pride it Pt^, iii. She was the only creature 
in the room that he sakeo a second tima 1837 Nxwman 
Par, Sorm, <ed. 3i L L t To make siniul creatures holy. 

b. With qualifications dxpreiting (a) admira- 
tion, appobatlon, affection, or teornKmess (some- 
times playfully) ; (8) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes witn a snade of patronage). 
c IS90 S, Eng. Leg, 1 . 90/134 Swuch a creature ase he fSt. 
Edward] was. rijoo -SV. Margarste 170 Eni so hoK crea- 
toure. 1377 Lanou P, PL B. xvtii. x to A ful comely creature, 
treuth She hijtc. 1604 Shaxs. Otk. iv. i. 194 1 'he world 
hath not a sweeter Creature. t8io — J'omp. 111. i. sg No, 
precious Creature, 1 had rather cracke my sine wee. 171 1 
Steels Sped. Na 1 13 F 3 A beautiful Creature In a Widow's 
Habit sat in Court. iM W. E. PoRfTEs in T. W. Reid 
Life (x888) L vi. 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
1 asked them. t88|3 G. Lloyd Ebbtjf Flow IL 39 The best 
creature in the world. 

1330 Palicb. sxo/s Creature, a povre soule, creaturs. 
ssmTR. Langdalb Wi/lin yotdtsE Arckmol. XI. 417 
To Barborey her doughter. . beinge a lame creatur, 1641 
BaoME yoviall Crew iii. Wks. X87J 111 . 396 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv'd. 17x9 Dr Fob 
Crusoe (1840) 11 . viii. X9X, 1 was the most oisconsoUte 
Creature alive. 1870 E. Peacock Ra/f Skirl 1. xoj ‘Can 
you tcll^me which of the poor old creatures it is?* 

O. 

(Originalty with'qL 

alone as creature of a kind which one forbears to specify.) 

a 1400' y Alexander X707 pe caitifests creatour fv. r. 
creaturj pat cried was euire. a 1333 Lo. Besneks huon 
xxxUi. X03 A more fouler end bydeous creature was neuer 
sene, 1393 Shaks. RicE II. v. lU. 17 And from the com- 
mon'st creature plucke a Gloue. s8es •— Jul. C. 1. i. x 
Hence home, you idle Creaturwi. »ia Steelb Slfct. Na 
410 F x Decent Dresses being <^ten affected by the Creatures 
of the Town. 1933 Pope Prd, Sat.oa The creature's at Ills 
dirty work again, syga Johnoon Rambler No. 194 F 5 'I’o 
lose his time in attenatiig to the creatures on the stage, 1813 
Wkllincton in Gurw. Deep. X. 475 The creatures who 
govern at Cadis appear to feet no such interest. s888 M. 
Morris Claverhouse ix. 154 lliough the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was strong, 

4 . Jig. That which it piodnced by, or owes its 
being solely to, another thing; a result, product, 
or offspring ^anything. 

idgx liosBEs LevtatE 1. xiL 53 Nothing else but crea- 
tures of the Fancy. i86e Petty Taxes jx Both iihips and 
garments were the creatures of lands and mens labours there- 
ui^n. 1748-7 Hervey Msdit. (x8s8) S03 Nor are these 
miseries imaginary only, or the Lreatures of a groundless 
panic 1^ Brbwstrr Mors Worlds xvi. 847 111 support 
of these theo’ ies he adduces the sodiacal light, itself a crea- 
ture of theoiy. Sia J. Pbaeson in Raw Times Rep. 
LI 1 1 . 383/9 The railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. 

6. One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who it actuated by the will of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding ; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. crJalure, said in this senne to be 
from It.] 

1387 Goldino De Mornew s. xgo When they [kings, etc.] 

E iue any man a qualitie which be nad not afore they tenus 
im their Creature, as hsuing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualiiie wherewith he was indued. 16m 
Knollbi Hist, Turks (xdsi > S46 In their roomes [he] placed 
other his owne creatures. 1807 SHAim Timon 1. i. xx6 This 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon, this thy Creature, By night fre- 

S uents my house, ama Bubnet tRArt. xxiv. (1700) sfig The 
ee of Rome did . .amfesi of Iht nest Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servwis. tTfet Hume Hist, Eng, 1 s8j6 1 Y. 
liv. s68 Sir Francis Windebank . .waa a creature of Laud'a 
1874 Gkeen Short Hist. vL 317 He IWolsey] regarded 
himself and proclaimed himMlf simply as the creature of the 
Xing. 

Jig. a 1704 T. Rbown Praiso of Wealth (X730) 1 . 84 To be 
the creature or servant of Juntice and Nature, x86e Sir B. 
Brodib Ptychol, Inq. 11 . Iii. 83 We are but the creatures 
of circumstanoes. 

6. Comb, a. appositive, as creature ~ delights^ 
''god, •good\ b. attributive C*of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures’), as creature competi- 
tions, attraction ; di, objective genitive, as creature- 
worship, -love, 

BovLa Seraph Love xi. <1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would then be. .impossible. 1883 T. Mall Ojgler 
of F. Help 96 O mortifie Mlf-love and craature-lova 1871 
Flavbl Fount, qf Life it. 4 The best Creature-delights, .are 
mixed. tIM Cudworth InielL Syst. 47s Ii^oyning Crea- 
ture-worship. .with the Worship of the Creatur. loid, 551 
The yviwiiTel Ites that is, the Creature-Gods. 1889 P. Hehsv 
Diaries ^ Lett. (xBBs) 304 He is both Jschin ano Boas too; 
ourersature-props are neiuier. 1738 Wxslrv Fealms(sy6$\ Ii. 
» No CreaturejGood dt»% thou desire, itsd Jay Chnstimu 
ConUmpL 11. 56 Another prevention is to be found in crea^ 
ture attraction, and worldly cares. 

d. oroatuM-oomforU, material oomfoits (such 
08 food and clotbing). 


1% (Mt OmmnoE tl dbf •Miaioi Wa (i8g) Vt 

idtwitb plmuiiM snon ^aU cnat^^ 

A Txouafc imtfOfL 5/95*54 iriU. idiTopiDBse . . |i^ 
alHiadaathr MfVM wMk aU the cieKUFs^mmbMs of 
OvBfmvBb oba, f. Cbbayob. 

OvffitttlttBBdiQiB (krPtittidsvn)* [SoariOOH,] Tba 
domain or realm of creatnei. > 

OvMtwidlOM (krrtiiiihttd}. [See -BOOD.] 
The condition of a creature. 

site Miss OMBmPeahifD. s8d To Mm that immoiw 
talUy and createrehood are cosspatlble. sMl Aoadeu^y 
6 Sept. 148 Is It material substance or crsstiirehoodT 

a ratt-K [See ^im.] 
M’ithottt a creature (or creatnle^ 
a 1^1 DoNNn To CousHew qfBamrd Poems (1833) tol 
God was alone And crsatwreless at fifsi. 
CSMtttUBlixiMffi (kr^tifirilnte), [f. next 8* 
-vise.] Creaturely state or quality. 

x8l34 Trench Synom, N. T, xIlL i 1878) <41 The ackoew- 
ledgment . . of crsatursliness, of absolute omndonca of 
having nothing, but receiving all things of God, 1838 R, A 
Vaughan Mystics (x86o) t. vi vl. ssj Thla . . nrooeiiS whicb 
seeks . . to transcend humanity and creatursluieii, 
CVBfetiUrBly (krrtitUU)) a- [f. Cbbaturbj- 
-LT >.J Of, belonging to, or proper to oreatures ; 
of the nature of a creatore. 

188a J, SrABsow tr. BHmds Rem, Wka,t Ajpot, cone. Per*- 
Jection 1x4 In tbs Osatursly humanity or Chi^ t8}i 
CuDwoaiH - “ 

Forms. i| 

turelyspirl . 

Rel^, iv. 155 The conditions of creaturely existenca s8{79 
R. ¥uht AniLthsietie TE viiL 301 The perversity of the 
crestursly will. 

OreAtnrffiffiliip (krrtiiiijlp). [See-SBiP.] The 
atate or conditirm of a creature. 

1843 R. 0 . Man's MorL v. 33 His glorification alters not 
hie Lreatureshin. 1883 Cave ^mw. to (T.) The laws of 
our creatu Aship and dependance. a 1848 R. W. H amilton 
Rew, h Punishm, viiL (1853) 3 ^ Brownino Pr. 

Hohonst. 179 Varied mooea of creatureship abound. 
CrM'twtenu [See -isv.] A theory which 
asenbes qualities of a creature to God. 

x888 J. G. Murfhy Comm. Ex, xx. 7 It is opposed to 
pantheism, naturalism, creaturiem, or the applying of the 
name of God to the creatlonor any part of it, or deslinf with 
it at ifit belonged to a creatura 
OrBA*tllxiBt. [See One who ascribes 

the qualities of a creature to God. 

183s Tbaff Comm, Matt, vii. xS He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a creature, and called those that 
thought otherwise creaturista. 
tCrea'twiiB, V. Obs, [f. CniAfURB-f-isu] 
trans. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. Hence Oroa'turlaing vbt, sb. 

1878 CuowoBTM Inteil, Syst, 304 This, .would of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturise that Mundane SouL ibiti., A 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their Trlnl- 
t}^ and little other than an absolute ersaturising of the same. 
Oreauno^ -aunt, etc., var. Cbxakob, etc. 
Creawe, CTBavl8(d> obs ff. Cbkb, Cbayfisb. 
Crease (Mining ) ; see Cbasx sb, 3. 

Orebe, oba f. Crib sb, 

Crebvi- (krPbri), combining form of L. cribef 
frequent, closely placed, as in Crebsloo’Btate a. 
[L. cosla rib], naving closely-set ribs or ridges ; 
Crelirlsu’lcato a, [L, su/cus furrow], having 
clusely^set furrows. 

1884 in Wemtbr [both words). 
tCre'britude. obs. rare-*, [ad. L. crebri- 
/A/d frequency.] *next. 

1730-8 Bailey (folio), Crebritude, frequency, ofienness. 
Crebrity (krPbrlti). rare, [ad. L. crebritds, f. 
creber^ Cfibrum ktqxsent.] Frequency. 

i8i8 Blount Clossoj^., Crebrity. a multitude, oftenneas, 
manifoldnesB. 1707 Floyee Physic. Pulse. Watch 40 The 
crebrity of the Pulsa Ibid. 137 Join'd with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalnosa. 1740 Stukelby Stonehenge so [Tha 
stone circlesj by Che crebrity and variety of their intervals. 

tCre'brOU, a, Ohs, rare, [f. L. crebr-um 
frequent -ous.] Frequent 
CNoe J. Leach in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 74 The 
crebrouB phame of your clemencie. a 1679 T. Goodwin 
H. Ghoet L i, Stirreo up hy crebrous and frequent acts. 
Creoa, var. of CRKAfiX Obs , increase. 
ilCMobe (krej), sb. [F. erkhe (in 13th c. 
cresche)^VT. cripia, crefeha. It. Rom. 

creppia, a. OHG. hripja, krip^, CuiB. Cf. 
Cratch.] A public nursery for infants ; an insti- 
tution where toe infant children of poor women 
are taken care of while their mothers are at work, 
or in hospitals, etc, 

i88a CeM/ri»^. Rev, Jan. 50 No such crSche should be 
allowed to exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper,'V\ia CrSche and Infant Home at btepney- 
causeway is a public nursery for infenti. The institution 
provides entirely for some go infantiL whose mothers are in 
hospitals or convalescent nomea Besides these, from 100 
to 130 are lefi daily by their mothers while at work, a charge 
of ad a day being made for each child. 

[Oreohe, erroneous £ Croobx v., to hook in.] 
Oruoket, obs. f. Crioxxt. 

Oredal: see Cbxbual. 

Crmddll, oruddlB, obt. and dial. IT. Cradla 



CBXBBVOB. 


cmnoxBLT. 


Crede, ohi. f. Cmid ; var. of Cbsi, 
CtaredsilO# (krfd^ns), $h, Formi: 4- ore- 
denoe ; eluo 4-5 oredanoe, 5 -eimoe, -aae, 5-6 
.enft(e, (6 orodennoe^ oreddenoe, -eno). [a. F. 
er^dencM or ad. xned.L. trddentia believing, belief, 
f. cridh^e to believe, etc. : see -bnob.] 

1 . The mental action of beliering or accepting 
as trne ; belief. To gim credence to : to accept 
(a statement, etc.), or acceL)t the itatemeot of (a 
[Mirson, etc.\ as true ; to believe, credit. 

WvcLiF Isa. Prol aa6 To )yue credence to goodie 
hihi^t. 1430 Poston Lett. No. 14 1 . 30 My clerke, to wham 
1 Pi'^yyow to gyue feith and credence touchantthii metier. 
ijM RASTau. Pastyms Brit (1811) ta^ A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng euery fortt tale. i6faT. Taylos Comm, 
7 'i/Ms Ui. 9 Thou nuu*t not giue credence to eo slender a 
testimony. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 436 A new printed 
Bill of a famous Physitiaii. .shall gain more Credence than 
the must learned Lecture. 1786 Burke tV. Hastings Wk*. 
1843 II. 904 Instructions, to which it seems credence was 
to be giren. 1879 Dixon iVindsor 11 . v. 46 Charles had 
given him credence ai a roan of truth. 

b. That which is believed ; a belief. 

1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. xvii, Grey-hair’d eld A super- 
stitious credence held. 1898 Dovk Logic Chr, Faith 1. 1. 36 
’l*lie strife and conflict of opposite credences. 

t 2 . Trnst, faith, confidence in^ reliance ofi (a 
person or authority). Obs, 

1393 OowBE Conf. 1. 849 He may best a man beguile In 
whom the man hath most credence. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1400 1. viiL 13 a/r We naue credence in 
God. 1548 Mall Chron. 949 who soner decetvcth then 
he to whom muste credence is attributed f 
1 8 . The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence; trustworthiness; 
credit, repute. Obs. 

1393 Gowkr Conf. 11 . 99 That swevens ben of no credence. 
c 1400 Maundkv. iKoxb.) xxxiii. 150 Wyse men and men of 
credence of haM cuntrees. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 13 | e 
They shall not be in his Favour, but t^en as Men out of 
Credence. 1331 -a Act 93 Hen. VII I, c. 3 | 4 rfhey] shall 
neuer after be in any credence, nor their othe accepted. 
i8ta F. Spkmcr Ho. Medici ^80 He dispacht away a man 
of Credence to negociate with them, stea Mrs. Nathan 
Lemgreaik 111 . ixa Henrietta almost doubled the credence 
of her senses. 

fb. Comm. wCbbdit sb. p. Obs. 

fgoo-eo Dunbar Tidings fr. Sessfon 34 Sum is put owt of 
hts p(messioun : Sum herreit, and on ermdens dynis. 1314 
Let, in Stiyne £ccl. Mem. 1 . App. iv. y Ac the receipt or 
(their wages] they pay for meal and drink.. had and ob- 
tained upon their credence. 1548 Hall Chrvn. aia h. The 
Mcrchaunt should stande in advetuure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence. 

t 4 . Somethiug, usually a document (see b), 
which gives claim to cr^it or confidence ; cre- 
dentials ; transf. the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Obs, eac. as in b. 

T a 1400 Morie A rth. 444 pow arte fulle servyde . . Of cun- 
dit and credeiise, kayre wnene the lykes. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur w. ii, Whan themperour Lucyus had wel vnder- 
stonde theyre credence, be was sore meued. 1519 Mors 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. A frende of myne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto me. 1649 Milton Eihon. 184 llie King 
ouestion'd of the F.mbassadors thir Credence. 16^ Cowley 
Pindar Odes, Plagues Eropt iii, If from some God you 
come. .What Sign, what PoweriL what Credence do you 
bring T 1795 Southey Joan ^ Are t. loi 7 ’hat with such 
credence as prevents delay, He to the King might send 
me 

b. lAtter of credence : a document commending 
the bearer to conlidence ; a letter of recommenda- 
tion or introduction. 

e 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (i8io> es8 pis letter of credance 
bei shewed. 1481 Poston Lett No. 385 II. 5 Suche tyd- 
yngs as my l.Ady of York hath by a lettre of credens. 
*«• Hall Chiyn. n8 He delivered to the kynge, letters of 
credence, .which willed the king to geve credite and perfait 
faith to the duke. 1634 Sis T. Hkrbert Trav, 133 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings letter of Credence or Fir- 
man to testifie the truth of it. 1711 Lend. Com. No 4831/3 
He (an envoy] carries Letters of Credence with him. ilte 
Motley Netherl. (1868) 1 . viii. 493 Graligori then asked for 
a written letter of credence. 

1 6 . (One's') charge, trust, care (to which a thing 
is committed). Obs. 

ij^ Piler. Per/. (W. de W. 1531^ 98 b, Spirituall talentes, 
wluche our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1396 Dal- 
RVMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 11887) ij8 To commend 
lyfe and gudesvnto the credence andcuetodie of the yland- 
men. 

1 6 - The tasting or * assaying * of meats formerly 
practised in a royal or noble household as a pre- 
caution against poisoning. Ohs. 

cseifo J. KusflBLL Bh, Nurture 119s in Babees Bk. (1M8) 
196 Tastynge and credence longethe to blode & birth 
royalle. IHd. 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
drede of poysenyiige. 

t b. A * company ' of sewers or arrangers of 
dishes at table. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Credens of Sewerls. 
t 7 . A side table or sideboard on which vessels 
and dishes were placed ready for being served at 
table. Obs. [CL med.L. credentia (Du Cange), 
It. ereden&a (Florio), F. credence (Cotgr.).] 

1365 Jewel Def. ApoL (16x1)377 While the Pope is yet 
sitting at the Table, the noblest man within the Court. . 
shall be brought to the Pope's Credence to glue him Water. 
1834 Bbckvoed Italy IX. 393 A buflet, or credence, three 
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Btorlee (tale Snoethoueb % tnglesmU IL vii, Below 
and boside these were credensas and cabineta.] 

8. Bed. In R. C. and Anglican churches : A 
small side table or shelf on which the euchaiistic 
elements are placed previous to consecration. 

(1646 PavNifa Canterb Doemt 1*3 Lo here in thte place 
and chapel you have . . a Crodentia or sido-tabla.] 1841 C 
Ahdbroon Ane, Models 130 On ono lidc thoro hKould be a 
niche or credence to bold tlie elemenu before the oblation. 
1845 G. A. PouLB Churches xL 1x4 The introduccion and 
uae of the credence are now becoming common in new 
churchea. S885 Cephalic Diet , In ancteot times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful dunng Mass, there 
was not Che same neoessity fm the use of a credence, 
b. attrih., as eredenee-shelf, dahle. 

1804 Raxa Cyel.^ Credence table. .A small table ^daced on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for the purpoM of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass. t^^Kcclesiolegist 11. 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf, itto yorksh. Archmol, 
Jml. X. 536 The recess was probably for a credence table 
to a chantiy. 

t Cre'denoe, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : cf. the 
parallel OF. creancer, f. cr/ance.] trans. To give 
credence to. believe, credit 
1589 Skelton iVAy not to Court 439 In credeniyng hia 
tales. 1563 in Strype Aum. Rtf- I- axxiv. 381 Neither the 
certificate, .uur the indictment, .are to be credencecl. 

Oredenoive (kredensiv), a. rare. Also era- 
denaive. [f. credence, app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defensive, offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like .1 Disposed lo give credence ; ready 
to believe, lleuce Orada*noivanMPB. 

1864 T. Nichols 40 Years in Amer. 11 . 89 The strong 
credensiveness of the American character. 

tCre'denoy. obs. rare. [See -KNCTi'.] — 

CkE DENOB jA I. 

1648 Gage IVest lud. xix. (1655)^ 146 Credency to what 
any base .Spaniard shall infiwm against them. 
liCredenda (.kmienda;, sb. pi. Al-^o 7 in 
Anglicized form oradenda. [L credenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pi. of crBdend-us, gerundive 
of erld-Sre to believe.] Things to be believed ; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
oclief; matters of faith. (Opposed to agenda, 
tilings to be done, matters of practice ) 

1638 Chillincwosth Relig Prvt. i 41 Those points of 
Faiui. .which were meerely and purely Credenda, and not 
Agenda. 1641 Sis E. Debing S/. on Relie. so Nov. xtv. 
63 There is a great difference . . between the Agends and 
the Credenda of a Oiristian. 1768-74 Tucekm Lt. Nat, 
18591 11 . 395 There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers, .their credenda being coo. .^culative for vulgar 
comprehension. 1841 MiALLlItmanf/. 1. 481 Is the power 
of selecting the credenda of the notum to be vested in the 
civil inagistratrf 

Cred^Bllt (kri dSnt), a. {sb.) rare. 

1 . Believing, trustful, confiding. 
i6oa SiiAKK Ham. 1 iii. 30 If with too credent eare you list 
his Songs, xSooSir P. Francis in Parr's Wks. (1838) VI 1. 
X94 All my credent faculties de.Hert me . . when 1 am called 
upon to believe (etc.). 1867 J. B. Rose ir. dineid S47 

We lend credent ears 

b. as sb. One who liclieves ; a believer. 

Chilli NOW. Relig Prof. 1. Pref. ft ap That opinion 
which you would fain iMuce your credents unto. 

1 2 . a. Having credit or lepute ; b. credible. 

1603 Shake. Meas./or M. iv. iv. 99 My Authori^ beares 
of a credent bulke. i6ix — Wini. T. 1 iL X49 Then ’tit 
veiy credent. Thou may'st co-ioyne with something. 

Hence Ora'dently adv., belicvingly. 

1831 Carlyuk Ess. (x87a) IV. 937 To have heard credently 
that such exist. 

Credential (kride-njui), a. and sh. [C med.L, 
credentia (scc Credenck) + -al. (A credentialis 
in med. or mod.L. may be the immediate source.)] 

A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit or 
confidence; usually in phr. ^credential letters m. 

* letters of credence see Credencb sb. 4 b. rare, 

19x4 Instruct, to Pact in Strype Reel. Mem. 1 . App. 
xiii. After the . . deliveraunce of his letters credentiauL 
<rx645 Howrll Lett (1650) I. 467. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antio. ix. 377 The Earl keeping the credential papen fur a 
proof of the Conhpiracie. 1788 Goufi. Mag. LVlIl. 1. 
nq/\ The Baron de I'hugut has presented his credential 
letters, as Envoy Extraordinary s8a6 De Qvincey Let. 

Wks. XIII. 393 This very sceptre. .as the credential 
distinction of Mercury. 

B. sb. ( Usually in pi.) 

1 . pi. Letters or written warrants recommending 
or entitling the bearer to credit or confidence; 

‘ letters of credence’ ; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction ; esp. one given by a government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. (x843^ 59 ^/* The queen 
regent . . sent Montrevtl . .with credentiaU to the king, as 
well as to the Parliament. 1709 Steele Tailor No. 33 P 3 
We will not take a Footman without Credentials from his 
last Master, Mao. D’AnaLAV Diary SepL, The whole 
ceremony of delivering his credentials to the King in state. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 710 An Envoy Extraordi- 
nary from Savoy.. proceMed.. to London (and] presented 
his credentials in tbs Banqueting House, 
b. in sing. 

1758 Johnson Loti, to Lewis Paul 19 Mar., A short letter 
for me to show as a kind of credential. 1B15 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp. XI 1 . 438 Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought also to 
have a enmntial to enable him to act here. 1891 Cony- 
BEAEB & H. St. Paul (x86a) 11 . xxvU. 473 He probably felt 


that Timothew night need aeoie more expUolk credeatial 
from bimself than a mere verbal oomnisaion, 

2 . trasuf. exkdJSg. 

>677 Hals Print. Orig, Mem. 1. 1 . 38 Tbe Miracles of onr 
Saviour and his Apostles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Tnitlis they delivered. 1984 Cowpex Tetsk 11. 339 There 
stands The legaM of tbe skies 1 His themedivsae, His office 
sacred, his credentials clear. il6e Whittiek Quethor 
Alumni xxnei. No lonw they need CredentiaU or party 
and pass-words of creed 
b, in sisig. 

1660 tr. Amyreddud Trent, emc. Relig. 1. 1 . xe Light 
carries it’s credential in it's natural splendor. 1877 Mobley 
Univ. Serm. iL 40 The seperiorlty or the virtues U no cre- 
dential to the mouve. 


Orffidibilitjr (kredibi-llti). [ad. med.L. rrA/i- 
hilitSs, t. eridibilis Cbibibli ; cf. F. eredibilid 
(Academy’s Diet. 1694),] The quality of being 
credible ; an instance or case of this. 

1594 Hookke Reel. Pol. It. iv. I x (X845) Sith the ground 
of errait is the credibility of things erraited ; and things 
are made credible cither by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood of truth which 
they have in themselvea 1699 Pbaeson Creed 4 Ihe 
credibility of objects. .U dUtinguiriiable. .according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it depends. 
1663 Jkk. Taylor P'uh. Serm.Abp. Bramhall. If this be 
not bufficient credibility in a matter of fact . . then we can 
have no story credibly transmitted. .Then we may be as 
sure that Christ . . is already risen as all these credibilities can 
make us. 1797 Bewick Bnt. Birds 1 1847) 1 . p. x, The extra- 
ordinary powers of the gtzrard would exceed all credibility. 
1883 Fkoudk Short Stud. IV. 11. iv. 930 Christianity, .rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. 

Cre'dibiliize, v. nonce-vid. [f, L. crldibiLis 
Credible -f -ize : cf. uiilize, Mobtliee.] trans. To 
render cretlible. 


r 1819 Coleridge in (iBj6) II. six Even the word 

* again ' has its credibiliring effect. 

Credible (krcdlbT), a. Also 5 oredeabld, 
5-6 oredyble, 6 oredabull. [ad. L. eridibilis 
worthy to be believed, f. cred-ire to believe : see 
-RLE. Also in 15-1 6th c. F. croidible, credible. “I 

1 . Capable of being believed ; believable: a. of 
assertions. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. iv. 194 Al be it so bat bis ne seme 
nat credible bing perauenture to somme folk. 1430 Lvdg. 
Chron. vi, The niortall harnie..That is well more 

then it is credible. 1594 [see Crediuilitv] 1651 Hobbes 
Leviatk. 1. ii. 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credille. 1798 F krriab Varieties d Man in 
lUustr, S terms 9xx Who bad the fate to be disbelieved in 
every credible as.sertion. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. l 
xi. xsa When the falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed. ^ 

b. of matters of fact : with impersonal const. 
1506 Pilgr. Per/, i W. de W 1531) 165 b, And it is to sup- 
pose, & crcdyble to bvleue that, etc. 1563 Fulkb Meteors 
(1640) 59 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours and Exhalations, .a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. i6S3 H. CooAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xlix. 195 No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
aUo suffeied shipwrack. 1699 Burnkt 39 Art, vi. (lyooi 8t 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of thU kind could 
have pa.sied upon all the Christian Churches. 

2 . Worthy of belief or confidence; trustworthy, 
reliable : f R- of information, evidence, etc Obs. 

1193 Gower Corf. 111 . 170 Among the kinges in the bible 
I fmde a tale and is credible Of him 1496 Pastcu Lett. No. 7 
1. 95, 1 herde. .no maner lykiy ne credible evidence. 15x3 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 37/aTbi'i haue 1 by credible informa- 
cion learned. x6os S hako. Alls Well 1. u. 4 So i» reported 
air. .Nay tis most credible. 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. 11689) 
139 It k, hulden to be so credible as if an Oracle had spoken it. 

b. of persons. (Now somewhat arch., exc. in 

* credible witness ’ or the like.) 

X478 Sir J. Paxton Lett. No. 814 III. aaa Any lucha 
credyble man niaye, iff* he wyll, wytnesse ther-in with me. 
igea Arnolds Chron. (1811) 195 Promysing feithfully in the 
presence of credyble persones. 1550 Crowley Last Prurttp. 
1370 Though the euidence be plaine, and the accusart 
credible. 1671 J. Wkoster Metallcgr, Ui. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors. xToa Sewbl Hist. Quakers (t79<) 
1 . Pref. XX Which 1 noted down froia the mouth of credude 
persons. 1875 JowETT Plato (cd. s) 11 . 473, 1 have been 
tnfonned by a credible pcfkOn that [etc.]. 

1 8. Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Obs. 
c 1410 Chron. Vilod. 1087 Ihise men weren credeable of 
Seynt Edus godenasse. ^1440 Lvdg. Secrees 1060 Nat 
lyghtly to be Credyble To Talys that make discendon. 
SM 3 CocKERAM II. A ilij b, One too much Beleeuing, Cre^ 
dulous. Credible. t ^5 Traherne Chr. Ethics xv. 917 
There is a fair way laid open to the credible of such objects 
attested and revealed with such circum.stances. 


1 4 . Having or deserving credit or repute ; of 
good repnte, creditable, re])utable. Ohs. 

X631 Milton Let. in Wks. (ea. Birch 1738) 1 . 4 To which 
nothing is mote helpful than the early entring into some 
credible Employment. 1647 Lii.lv Chr, AstroL xxix. 191 
He is in good estimation and lives ia a credible way. lysa 
Arruthnot yohn Butt it. iii, A good credible way of living. 

Crffidiblaneffiffi (kre’dib'in^). [f. prec. + -mebs.] 
M Credibility. 


1580 North Plutarch (X676) a If. .they, .have no manner 
of conformity with any credibfeneni of matter, a 1691 Boyle 
Wks. (1779) I. 43s (R.) The credibleness of a good part 
Um narratives has been confirmed. i6p6 tr. Du Monfs 
Voy. Levant 73 The cradlblaDeM of this Relation. 

Ovediblj (kre'dibli), adv. Also 5 oredyble, 
5-7 -ebly, 6 -ably, 6-7 -Iblie. [t Credible + 
-LT 2 .] In a credible manner ; so as to be believed ; 
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it credibly erritten of Mlcyp that be tnuMomted Gold into 
Qukkiilver. 1730 BmxLWf AlciJ^kr. 11. fio6b 1 am ciadJhly 
infonned that .are admitted into khdr cluba tCjs 

F. Hall m if. Y. Nmiim XVII. 304^ A tetter which d 
very credibly states that yon decUaed to admit into yotir 
columns. 

Credit (krrdit), sd. Also 6 oredytCe, -Fite, 
oreadytep 6-7 oredltop -^(6, 7 oreedlt [a. F. 
€rMit, 15th c. ad. It. cridiiaMief, truetp reputation, 
ad. L. criditujt -urn, pa. pple. of irld/rt to trust, 
belicTc. The pa. pple. neuter crtdiium was used 
in L. itself as a sb., in sense of * thing entrusted to 
another, a loan \] 

1 . Belief, credence, faith, trust. Tb givi credit 
to : to believe, put faith in, credit. 

i54a-<{ Drinklow Lament. (1874) loy Yf ye will geoe no 
credyte to it. iST* Fleming PanoOl. Mjtist 193 My. .fore- 
warning watchwordes were counted unworthy credite. 1610 
Shaks. Tem^. il i. 58 Therarietyof it is.. indeed almost 
beyond credit. 1874 AliAn Danger of Fntiuu, ij To pro* 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wondeni. 1781 GranoN 
Deci. a Fall 111 . 58 Charaes like these may seem to deserve 
some dejfree of credit i86s Lu. Brougham Frit. Cetui. iiL 
48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state. 

1 2 . The attribute of being generally believed or 
credited ; the quality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
persons, statements, etc.). Obs. or merged in 5 b. 

*S74 ti*. Marhrafs AOocatif^s 37 So eoldent an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it). 1381 
J. Bbll H addon' t Anew. Omr. 408 The creditt of which 
opinion 1 see not how it can be of any force. 1633 H. Cooan 
tr. Pinto' t Treat, a Purchas, a Writer of good credit here in 
England, gives this testimo^ of my Author. 1696 tr. 
Du MouCt Yoy. Levant 108 This. .Absurdity, .destroys the 
Credit of the Story. 17^6 Kkwton Ckronol. Amenaediii. 
384 He is contradicted by other authors of better credit. 
17^ Hums Pee. 4 jyeat. (1777) I. 859 The abstract ^ilo- 
stmhy of Cicero has lost its credit. <847 Emevson Pejtr. 
Men. SwtdenborgVIVi.. (Bohn) I. 33a His revelations de- 
stroy their credit ny running into deuii. 

t b. Kight to btf believed ; authority (on which 
testimony is accepted) ; esp. in phr. on the credit 
of. Ohs. 

ts86 A. Day But. Secretai^ 1. (i6a$) 113 That hts aicke- 
nesse was naturalL . the credite of others as well os my selfe 
can testifie. «i6tfs Fulles tVortJkus <1840) III. xa6 , 1 dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness. 1736-7 tr. 
KeysleYs Trav, (1760) 111 . 135 The above-mentbned in- 
scription, .resu only on Pighi'a credit. 

t o. Letter of credit : a document recommend^ 
ing the bearer to confidence ; » letter of credence. 

tgSu Lichefibld tr. Ceutanhedde Cong, E, Ind. sa, Hee 
mue them a Letter of credite. x6m J. Hayward tr. 
oiondi's Eromena 137 He despatch’d him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. X7a6-3X Tindal Rapids Hist. Eng, 
XVII. <^X74|> II. 99 Hie Duke, .refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid. [See also 10 b.J 

1 8 . Something believed ; a report. Ohs. rare. 
1601 Shakh. Ttvel. N. iv. iiL 6 There 1 found this credite, 
That he did range the towne to sceke me out. 

1 4 . Trust, charge (to which something is com- 
mitted, or which is committed to any one) ; «> 
Chedsncis sh. 5. Obs. 

1349 Chbkb Hurt Sedit. (R.), Such offices of trust, .as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. 1381 Lambardb 
Biren. 1. iii. (t6oa) la The I^rd Chancellor, .and euerie 
Ittstice of the Kings Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace. 1609 BiBLEfDoiiay) 
Lev. vi. alhe thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite. i6Si Caldbrwood Hist, Kirk 
(1843) 11 . 40Z William Dowglas had the credite of the 
keyes. 

6. The estimate in which the character of a per- 
son (or thing) la held ; reputation, repute, f 
gen. Ohs. 

1376 Fleming Panofl. EjUst. 175 Such as have the name 
and credite of wise men. 1603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (z6si) 
356 A deepe dissembler, .whereby he purchased unto him- 
selfe that credit, that he was not of any of his neighbour 
Prlnoes.. either beloved or trusted. 1634 Whitlock gee^ 
tomia ^ llieir Credit, be it good or bad, depends chiefly 
on the Succease and Event 

b. Usually in pre^ant sense : Favourable esti- 
mation, good name, lionour, reputation, repute. 

1376 Fleming PanepL Epist. 37a >^at credite and wor- 
shippe is wonne by teaming. 1399 Thynnb Animadv. <1865) 
ea At wbiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, bolden m 
greate credyt. 1634 Sia T. Hkrbkbt 7 Vww. 149 They will 
be dninke..Nor u it..loBse of credit with them. «s634 
Selobm TabU‘t. (Arb.) ns This they did to save their own 
credit. 1780 CowrsR GitHn a John Gilpin was a citixen of 
credit ana renown. 1886 Frovor Oceana ii. 33 The captain 
had his own and his ship’s credit to maintain by a quick 

•rK^on.! influence based on the confidence of 
others ; power derived from character or reputation. 

1049 CompL Scot, xi 87 He vas resauit mht honoiablly^ 
im gat credh^amang thbm.^ S776 FuMnip Pmssepl. 


EpiH. Wry muche ca^ you cfliteine of his Memlte'Bo 
gM is your credite. 1694 W. TiewHVTtr. Baiassde LetitA 
To bringe him selfe into credit at Cooit. STia Home HUt. 
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(1806) IIL an*. 761 B<ickinfiiaai..ti8eltod toomptey 
au fate cnMUtte order to prevent tbaesarttegc. 8l|f Pstt- 
mtPMiipIL n. viL uis7)a79 Gmavelte .. was osCitew 
htetosa efeiSt with tbo rogeat 

7 . The honour or commendatTon beitowed on 
account of a oarticular action* personal quality, 
etc. ; odenowfaBt^ement of merit, Const ^ (on 
action, etc). 

fYht. 1 . 917 TheSphrainItee wore, .oflkndod 
imh Gideon, boeeuse he odted not Ihom to the baitoU . . 
they would nave had the audit of it sMt Ray Carr. (X848) 
tao, 1 would not have, .you [drierred] the credit of your in- 
^im SOM De Pee'e Bug. Trmdeemmn (1841) 11 . xL ta6 
^mising ntm both the advantage and the credit ctf it, iMh 
the honour and the reward. 1^ MATicawa Coinage L 8 
1 he credit of inventing coined moaay bae beta eteiiM for 
the Peniaoe. 18^ GAROiNii/fuf. Gt. CioU IPmrlll. Iriv. 
430^01, He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

D. Phr. To do credit to : to bring honour to, 
cause to be commended. To he {mncA, etc.) to 
the credit of\ to be creditable to; to be to the 
honour or praise of. 

1768 Mas. F. Sheridan S. Bidu^ II, 17a [A treatment] 
that see m ed to pleaM him highly, as It did him credit in tlie 
prt^nce of his lady. sy68 Uiiay in Corr. w. NickolU (1843) 
Ba Temple doea himself much credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Mabry AT Childr. H. Forest xxi, God grant that 1 may 
do credit to it 1833 Lvtton My Navel iv. xiii, l*hat your 
grandson should succeed in life, and do you crediL iSsS 
Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Tmls. (187a) 1 . 13 If it be ever so little 
to their credit. 1868 Bught Sp. Iretand 1 Apr., That ia 
greatly to the credit, not only ot his head, but m liis heart. 

8 . A source of commendation or honour ; some- 
thing creditable. (Now only with a and /^.) 

1386 A. Day Rng, Secretary l (1633) 133 Making you to 
befeev^ that to become a roister is credit. 1601 Shaks. 7 \eeL 
N. II. iiL 117 This is much credit to you. s638 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. ill. i. I a Conceiving it more credit, .to go then to be 
driven away. 1706 lAaMosa Collect. 8 Mar., He..maybea 
Credit to the College. 1863 Dickkns Mut. Fr. 1. vi. You 
aio a credit to the acbooL x866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neigkh. iv. (1878) 51 Even if it were a aedit to me. 

9 . Comm. a. Trust or confidence in a buyer’s 
ability and intention to pay at some luturc time, 
exhibited byentmsting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. to give credit ; on iyepor^ 
credit \ long credit.^ i. e. credit for a long period ; 
six month? credit y etc. 

I34a-s Act Hen. VllfyC. 4 Sundrie persons, .con- 
sume the substance obteined by aMiie of other men. *S 7 « 
Fleming Pemepl. hpist. 38$ You are forced (because of 
credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. x6iw 
Lisander Ik CaL vii. zi8 Having taken their meate ano 
lodging with him upon credite [they] hod gone away with- 
out paying. i6ps Loexe Wke. II. 71 Credit being. . 
the Expectation of Money within some limited Time. 1743 
De Fore Eng. Trodeeman (1841) 1 . xxvii. e7a He buys 1^ 
wool at two or three months’ credit. IHd. 1 1 , xxxii. a An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit 1839 
Babbaob Bean. Maanf. xxxi. (ed. 3) 334 That the purchasers 
of books uke long croliL s^ Jevomb Prim, Pol. Beam. 
xio Any one who lends a thing gives credit, and he who 
borrows it receives credit. 

fig, 1781 Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale is Nov., One or 
two whom 1 nardly know 1 love upon credit. s8|o Scott 
ymL a6 June, Scottish audiences who are certain not to 
give arolause upon credit 

b. Reputation of solvency and probity in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or b^y to be trusted with 
goo^ or money in expectation of future payment. 

137s Tubsbb Husb, (1878]! 13 I'hey. .must keepe touch in 
all their paie: With ciwlit exaekt else for to liue. «S 96 
Shaks. Merck. Y. 1. i. z8o Iry what my credit can in 
Yenice doc. 1601 R. Johnson hingd. ^ Commtu. (1603) 17 
Frances the I . . left hts credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne. 1673 Tkmflb Let. to Dk. 
Ormond Wk-i. 1731 1 . 134 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
. . I fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
Bankers. 1743 De Foe'e Eng. Tradesman {1841) l\, x\\\. 
143 Nothing IS of more value to a tradesman than his credit. 
1769 Junius Lett, iii. 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt. 1866 Crump Banking i. 4. 1884 Standartt so 
Mar. 4/8 The Rtate of Egyptian credit affects, .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on the Nile. 

10 . A sum placed at a person’s disposal in the 
bookfa of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
tbeiextent of the amount ; any note, bill, or other 
document, on security of which a person may ob- 
tain funds. 

s66a Mabvbll Corr. xxxv. Wks. 1873-5 II, 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for an hundred pound, which . .we must 
have ready at band. 1677 Yarxantom Ene. imprav. ex 
Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Lender will be 
too tnouaand pounds. 1791 Db Fob Coh Jack (1840) 996 
A letter . . with a credit for the money. s8i8 Cbdibb IHgeet 
(ed. a) YI. 333 The tesutrix gave, .all her mortgages, bonds, 
specialties, and credits . . to her nephew nnd niece. 1863 
H. Cox. inst. iii. vtL 688 An Exchequer warrant authoris- 
ing the Bank of Eagbuid to grant credite. .for the specified 
sum. 1883 American VII. t66 The ready use as credits of 
yrsknhoum receipts and bills of lading. 

b. Letter (Jhill, f ticket) of credit \ a letter or 
document granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment, authoiixing the person in whose fovour 
it is granted to draw money to a specified amount 
from their correspondents in other places. 

s6a3 Evklvh Mem. (1857) I. zox, I took up ninety crowns 
for ^ rest of my journey, and letters of credit for Venice^ 


Itterim mSNff&oilSt aT&SiSl 

ci 94 ithMfatMkk 9 tlMfa«ikW^^ 

an called gvNMfis/, empowering tite heamrln the cowm of 
his tcavete to apply many of hia ompteyor’a e o m i p Bii dents 
for.. money* 

Ar/toMMM/. A sum on oopoon^ whloh 8te 
Admtnteimtion it empowered by vote of Forlla- 
ment to borrow and expend in onridpatton bf die 
amount voted in the Annual Estimatea. Heniie 
Vote of credit. 

i8s4 Lo. kusiEu. in Pari. Deh. 3id 8er. CXXXY. 398, 
1 rim for the pnrpoae ef asking the Committee to agise lo 
a Vote of 3^000,000/. in Supply, ttsiiaUydaitoimitated> Vote 
of Credit. 1863 Cox Inei. Gevt. 198 The pnetke c 


euppltec of credit from time to time. 
Octr^’]^at,owing,to Ministerial ditpl 


ofvolhig 


oredite 

18 . Book-keeping. The acknowledgement of pay* 
ment by entry in on ooconnt To tnter {pmt) to 0 
personas credit x to acknowledge in thte way any 
value received from him. b. (with A ium 
entered on the credit or right-hand iiae of on 
account ; this side itself (abbreviated Cr,). 

S743 De Fee's Eng. Trmdetssum (184x1 1 . U* 14 And fi** 
credit in account current lo your hnmMe eervant t|y6 
Trial gf Nundocomar 15/a There are debita and credits 
between them in Bolaidcee Dose’s books to a great amoimL 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 163/1 The amount of each entry haa 
been carried forward, .to the credit of each imyer. 1861 
Hamilton & Ball Bookkeeping (x8B6) 17 He finae that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits by /la 
x88|9 Cassette Pop. Bdnc. 11 . tSi/t This equality or debit 
anti credit is the. .nni venal pmeipte of complete book- 
keeping. 

XB. To give a pereon credit fir eometkit^x 
a. to trust a person for the future fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or dne from him {obs .) ; to ascribe 
(a quality) to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him ; b. to acknowledge that 
it is due to him ; to ascribe the merit of it to him ; 
o. to enter (a sum) to his credit in his account ; 
- Cbbdit V, 7. 

1769 Jnnins Lett. xxxv. im They . . gave you a ge- 
nerous credit for the future btessiofs of your reign. 1774 
T. JnFVKHHon Autohiog Wks. 1850 1 . App. 141 Omy mm to 
do your duty, and maimind will give you crMit where you 
foil. s8s6 J. Wilson City o/Ptague l ii% (They] give iter 
credit for sincerity. sOeg Hooo ToJe 0/ Trnmpet xlv. And 
as for the clock . . The ifruBie only gave it credit for timiirm. 
tl47 Marsvat Ckitdr. N. Fareet v, 1 give you credit (w 
the scheme. Hdd. xxv. It will be the advice of a sincere 
friend; you will give me credit for that. 1896 Mohjbv 
Univ. Serm. i. 15 He gives no credit to kings or empesme 
for any other motive 

14 . attrih. and Comb, (mostly in the technical 
senses 9-x 1), as credit balance^ customer, entty, 
item, eide (of an account), spstem, ticket ; t ored»- 
wortby a,, worthy of ci^it or belief, trustworthy. 
Mgfio Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 38 Pliny, .had. .red in credit 


wi^hy autoree that Cypros was Liguscrom. 1639 Fuller 
jVar\.'\x. (1840) Z5 Reported by credit-worthy wrilan. 

I Set. « on the emit side 




piooite Cental, A m^s. ^ Your lAirdship . 


into Italy a Bill of Credit for so murii money as may 
defray hte charge into England. 1677 Yarbanton Eng. 
imprev, iz Having one Ron at Veaicei, one at Nore m beige, 


1719 Dx Fox Cmeoe (zBio) 1 . iv. 78 : 
of the account. 1849 Frxbsb Cmwmi. Ctase-bk. 109 The 
Journal ia ruled to receive the debit and credit entries, into 
separate columns. 1866 CauMr Banking iii. 8a Bankers 
always furnish to their customers printed forms, called 
* credit tickets,' which are divided into different heaids, and 
should be filled up and taken to the bank with the cheques. 
S878 Posts Gains iv, 6 64 The banker. . allows for any 
credltdtenis. 1880 M'^abthy Own Time IV. liv. Z76 Tl^ 
. . saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant liti- 
gation. s8pa Scot. Lesuter 8 Jan. a The borrowings still 
appear on the credit side. 

Credit (kre’dit), v. Also 6 orodyte, -Itt, 6-7 
oredite. [f. Cbbdii’ sb. : cf. mod.F. eriditer (not 
in Cotgr. 1611, in Savory 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, without the interven- 
tion of the tb., diiectlv on L credit* ppl. stem of 
credire to believe, as the Eng. repr. of the latter ; 
it was app. so treated in iti-iyth c.] 

L trans. To give credit to, put faith in, believe, 
trust (a statement, person, or thing). 

1348 Gbst Pr, Masse 84 God. .graunt us all to learne, love, 
credyte andmaynteyoe nys truth. 1367 TriaU Treeu, (1850) 
35 Credite not those, .that talke that and diia sm J. 
Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 171 That the fame of the 
accident might . . be the better credited. 1663 Sia T.HxBaxRT 
Trav. (167^ 356 They are.. civil in peace, fierce in war; 
deceitftil if too much credited. 1738 Johnson Idler Na 17 
r a, 1. .am content to credit my senses. sBgg Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 644 The report of William’s death was . . 
credited. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. v. (ed. s) 6s If we 
maycradltThet^anes. 

f b. intr. To give credit to Obs. 

SMY North tr. Gueuara's DiedtPr. sx6b/a Crediting, .to 
such nie doctrine. 1636 Orrery ParthenUsa (1676) 180 If 
you will credit to a profession which my actions seem to 
contradict. 

1 2 - trans. a. To entnist (a person vnth a thing). 

1381 Lamsardk Eiren. iv. iii. (1588) 384 That he which te 
put in trust with the rest of the Recorqst should be credited 
with the custodie of the Commission. Day Eng. 

Secretary 11. (idaO 8 More then once 1 have bin credited 
with ten times the value of that at your hands. i6eo 
Hakluyt Voy. 111 . 683 (R.)Wbome your eipeciall trust and 
fouour hath credited and graced with this employment 
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174! Ricmarmom ClaritM Wlu. 1883 VII. 397 If I cm g«t 
tome good fomily to credit me eritb a tietor or a daughter. . 
1 will . . marrv. 

t b. {a, thiog a persoi^. 

.Scot in StrypeJmM. R^fA. ii. App. viL 18 Contymia 
In thoM thinget which thou nant learned, and which ue 
credited unto thee. ig^t BAaerr Theor^ tVarw iv, i. 93 
This office [Sergeant Maior] was credited vnto none. 

N. Bacon Vtac. Gavi. £^, 1. Uii. (1739) ia6 l hat the 
smaller Free-holds should be of too high esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances, iddajGAUDiN in Chr. Words- 
worth />or. HuppUment (1895) «4 It seems a good omen. . 
that my concemes should bee erWUed to aoe generous a brest. 
1 3 . a. To trust (a person) aith goods or money 
on the faith of futute payment; to supply with 
goods on credit. Obs, 

tMi Act 33 Utm. Vf//, c. 15 Strangers . . vsed to credit 
and truste the poore inhabitauntes .. which.. had not redy 
money. 1574 in W. H. Turner Sa/ec/. Kac, Oxford 354 Nq 
man will ciwit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 Duchbm or 
Nrwcastlb Li/a 4/ Duka (1886) 98 My Lord . .was credited 
by the ritisens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
1719 W. Wood Surv» Traaa tdj Persons, who. .are indus- 
trious Men. and can be credited. 1754 Shbbbkabs Matri- 
mmjf {1766) 1. 40 That ready Money from a Tobacconist’a 
Wife is eoual to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess, 
t b. To tredit out : to lend or let out on credit. 
>S99 Maroccua ExU 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. i6of Holland Pliny 1. 39 How faithfully, .doth she 
[the earth] repay with vsury that which was lent and 
credited out vnto her I 

+ 4 . To recore belief or credit for, to accredit, 
sdst TouBMBua Ath. Trar. ii. iv, Our next endeauor is 
..to credit that [report] Witn all the countenance wee can. 
1661A PoWBa £xf. Philoa. Pref. 19 If a Writer endevour^ 
by delivering new.. Observations or Experiments, to credit 
his Opinions. 

6. To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do credit to. Now rara or 
arch, 

1398 Sharb. Tam. Shr. iv. L zo6, 1 call them forth to credit 
her. 161S J.^ Stbpmbnb Satyr. £aa. (ecL a) 43 They seeke . . 
to credit their oame Colledge. itej Mabbb tr. Alaman'a 
GuamaH dAif.x. 198 1'liat my actions might credit my pro- 
fession. 1710 Palmer Vravarht 349 Smatterers in science 
. .neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves. 1793 
W, Robrbtb Looher-ou No. 55 That sanctity of inoraU, 
under which the marriage state is sure to he credited and 
promoted. 18S0 World 96 May, Some will burst into leaf, 
and credit the care and attention of the husbandman. 

6. Book'ktoping. To enter on or cany to the 
credit side of an account. Const, to credit an 
amount to a person, or a person with an amount. 

i6la ScARLBTT Exchaftgaa 337 A wise Creditor will, .pre- 
sently upon the Receipt thereof, credit hi.s account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. vjxaLond. Goa, 
No. 4706/a The Ballance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. 1768-74 Tugkbb Li, Alat, (1853) 1. 631 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out 
or brings in. s86B Hamilton ft Ball fiaok-kaaping (1886) 
4 To enter on the Cr. side, .[is called] to credit the account. 
iMS M. PATTiaoN Acadam. Urg. iv. no Of this nett income, 
a part . . must be credited to our second division of the en- 
dowment fund, aa an outlay on education. 1883 Law Raf. 
11 Q. Bench Div. 563 Entries were made, .crediting Stoney 
with 1630/. and Armitage with 8uo/. 

7 . Ji£, To ciydit ^something) to a person, or a 
person with something : to give him credit for it, 

* put it down to his account , ascribe it to him. 

1850 Tbnnybon In Mam. Ixxv, The world which credits 

what is done Is cold to all that might have been. 185B 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Braak/.d, vii. (1801 > 15980016 excellent 
remarks were made on immortality, out mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato, H. Gbobob Progr. A Poo. 
IL ii. (z88i) 114 The famines ofindia (etc.l. .can no more be 
credited to over-pMulation than (etc.], ittj Fkoudb ShoH 
Stud, IV. 1. iii. a; To credit him with a desire to reform the 
Church. 

Hence Ore dltad ///. a., Ore*diting vbl, sb, and 
ppl, a, 

i6m H. Cogan tr. Pintda Traev. Ixxiv. 301 For the better 
creouing whereof, they, .wrote their Letters. 1633 Manton 
£xp, Jamaa 1. si There is an act of faith, the cr^iting and 
behoving faculty is stirred up. >790 Han. Mobb Kalig, 
Path, World {jA. a) 153 That once credited promise, that 

* they who have done well shall go into everlasting life '. 

Credits'bi'litT'. rare, [f. next,] The quality 
of l)eing creditable ; a thing creditable ; something 
that ought to be believed although not an article of 
faith. 

1886 Cabd. Mannino Sarm, Feb. 13, in Univaraa ao Feb. 
a/i But about those pious creditabilities, as they were called, 
he knew nothing. 

Creditable (kre‘ditlb'l\ a, [f. Crbdit v. and 
sb. + -ABLX. (No corresp. Fr. word.)] 
fl. Worthy to be believed; credible. Obs. 
iSa6 Frith Dufut, Purgat, zga ' Neither it ia creditable *, 
(saith he) * that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way go to heaven, therefore must we put a puraator>'.' 1638 
Chillingw. Ralig, Prot, 1. Pref. | 43 Recoras fane more 
creditable then these. 1660 Woodhrad St, Tarasa 1. Pref. 
(1671! a, Persons, sufficiently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 WiNTHBOP in Phil. Trans. LII. 8 The most 
distinct account 1 have had of it, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W I bving .SWmayr. xi. (i860) 959 
A church-yard, which at least a hundred crMitable penons 
would swear was haunted. 

fb. Comm, Worthy of reoftlving credit (com- 
merciallyl ; having good credit. Obs. 

1776 Adam Smith w, N. I. 11. il 307 The creditable 
trsden of any country. s8x8 Jab. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
viU. 670 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 


the balance which the Nabob owed to tba Company, sins 
J. Funt Latt,jfir, Amar, so8 Banks that were creditable a 
MW dm ago» have lefussd to redeem their papor in tpecie. 

2 . That brings credit or honour ; that does one 
credit ; reputable. Often implying a slighter de* 
gree of praise or excellence : Kespectable (see c>. 

1639 Gantl, Catling (16061 3? It is become a creditable 
thing, the badge and signature of a modem Wit. thus 
to bs one of David's Fools, in aaying, There it no 
God. 1691 HASTCLim Viriuaa 89 Whatsoever Is just, 
honest, and Creditable. iBaS Scorr F. M. Parth xix, Did 
he not maintain an honest house, and keep a creditable 
board f sisa Macaulay Cllxta 69 Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches, tBBaLaw Rag. 13 Q. Bench Div. 615 
The father, .was not . . leading a creditable life, 
b. That does credit io. 


1707 Bewick Brit. Birda (1847] 1. 331 Mr. Selb/s splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditaUe to his seal in the cause of 
Science. sSgg Macaulay Hitt, Eng. IV. 43 The places . . 
were Ailed in a manner creditable to the government. 

fo. Kespectable, decent (n) in appearance or 
quality ; 1 in social position or character. Obs, 

1688 Mibob Fr. Diet, s.v., This suit of yours is a credit- 
able Suit, Cat Hadit ati konnita. 1741 Richardson 
1 1. 35a A creditable Silk for tny dear Mother. ^ 176NG0LD8M. 
Eta. XXV. 934 This gentleman was bom of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very good education. 1779 J. Moorb 
yinuSoc, Fr, II. xcv. 496 A Frenchman in a crMitable way 
of life. iBaS Maa. Cambbon Progar Sgint in Iloulaton 
Tracts I. ix. 7 To set a poor lad, like you. to teach credit- 
able children, i860 Gbn. P. Thomfiion Audi Alf. lU. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russian mid- 
■l^men ; very creditable lads they were. 

Crffi'ditablenaM. p^cc. + -ness.] 

1 1 . WorthincHs of being believed ; credibility. 
1677 Cary Ckronol, 11. 11. tii. x. 943 The Crcditablenesa of 
this Hypothesis. i68a Disc, Addrastas agst. Aatociation 13 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of the Witnesses. 

2 . The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

1^7 Pomar Of Kays v. 117 The creditablenesse of m un- 
christian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed but 
the Christian name. 1667 Dacay Chr. Piaiy ii. | 17. ats 
The creditableness and repute of customary vices. 1816 
CoLBBiDGB Stataim. Man.. Biogr Lit. (18891 364 'I'he dis- 
covery that they could purchase the decencies and the credit- 
ableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith. 

Creditably (kre*dit&bli), adv, [f. aa prec. -f 
-LY -.1 1 1 . Credibly. Obs. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, (x8ia) I. 493, 1 am creditably 
informed uf your incapacity. 

2. In a reputable or creditable manner : t R* *0 
as to be well thought of, with credit Kpbs , ) ; b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

sBvb Mada'a Wht.. Li/a 43 (R.) Wherein the lietter sort 
thiiile they . . come on fair and creditably, a 1716 South i J.*, 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the chiircha service. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rom, Singar 1. 33 Nino rang very creditably. 
tCre'dita (-ee). Obs. rare, [app. a law- 
PTench credits^ correlative to creditour, -or.] One 
who is credited ; one to whom something is en- 
trusted or sold on credit. 

1341 Act 33 Han. VI 11^ c, 15 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes . . vnto such time the raid credites . . 
might make clothes of the said wolles. 

CreditiTe (kreditiv), a rare. [f. L. cridit- 
ppl. stem of crid-fre to believe + -me.} 

a. Having the attribute of believing, b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

S846 O. Brownson Wka. V. 408 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. s8M BusHnbll Sarm. Living 
Subj. 58 This faith.. is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction. 

Cre*ditleSSf Ot, rare. [f. Cbbdit sb. + -less ] 
Destitute of credit. 

1863 Sat, Rav. 198 To make themselves useless and ere- 
dilless by wholly withdrawing from public afTairs. 1876 
Bamcbopt Hist, V, S, VI. 493 Every department . . money- 
less and creditless. 


Creditor (kre ditai). Also 5-6 oredytour, 6 
-or, 5-7 oroditour. fin 15th c. creditour, a. 
Anglo- Fr. creditour » OF. creditcur, credeteur 
(early 14th a in Oodef.). The OF. word had 
become obs. in i6-r7th c., but it reappeared in 
Savary /?ict. du Comm. 172$, and was admitted 
bv the Academy in 1878.] 

1 . One who gives credit for money or goods ; one 
to whom a debt is owing ; correlative to debtor. 

1447 Dokbnham 5’4ms/yr(Roxb.) 158 Than ask I . . wych of 
these tuo Dettours toe credytour was moste holdyn ta 1477 
Eabl RivBaa iCaxton) Dutaa 14 Make ratisfacion to your 
creditours. <313 Moub Rich, HI in Grafton C'hrvn. II. 
770 Now unthmtes riott and runne in debt . . and byd their 
creditors go whistle. 1633 Earl Manch. At (1636) 83 

Though they cannot pay their creditours. *707 Swift 
Gullivarw, vi. 131 He asked me who were our creditors; 
and where we found money to pay them. 1817 Lytton 
Pelham 1. i. 7 It will just pay off our most impditunate 
creditors. 

attrib, s88s H. H. Gibbs Double Stand. 68 England, 
it is said, being a creditor country, would always be paid io 
the cheaper metal. 

fit- >995 SuAKS. John hl iii. sz There Is a soule counts 
thee her Creditor, Md with aduantage meanes to pay thy 
loue. i6zs J. STSFHBMs-S'olSyr. Ett.i/A. s) x88 He him more 
debtors in knowledge mnoim the peeanot Writers, thM 
Creditors amonf-^the aocient raets. 

2. Hook-heaping. Crtditor (or Cr.) beli^ written 
8t the top of the right-hmd or erwt sioe of nn 


eeeoimt (orMnally in pemonal acconntii in nppo* 
sition with the name of the penon whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entem there. (Formerly with//. ■■ 
Credit sb. 12 h.) 

ig4i(/rV/ri, AprofitableTreatyoe. .toleame. .thekenyogor 
the lamouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habow, 
and in Englyahe, Debitor and Creditor, etc. 1988 J. MxLLia 
BrU/alnatr. Cvb, The left side, .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor. s66o WiixaFoao Seales Contm. sd8 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, Md all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number’d by x.i. a. e so as the Dr. and 
Cr. make but one folio upon either side. 1745 Da Feds 
Eng, Tradasman (1841) l.xv. Z31 Stock Dr, To cash of my 
father. ,£boo. Stock Cr. . . By house rent, at 50/. per an. . . 
^ 501A 

at/rib. 1^ J. Mbllis Brif/a Inatr. Cv, The Creditor 
syde of this your first leafe, oeclarcth in Mefe aentencea 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is beatowed. 1806 
G. Fisher luatruetor led. ap) 139 Cast up the ]) \ and C'. 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out both alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. 
tS. One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Obs. [Cf. med.L. rrrz/Afof' in sense of ' cura- 
tor and Crbaecbr 2.] 
a xiflaCov. Myat, (Shaks. Soc.) 176 Symaon. Alle heyl I my 
kyndely comfortour I Anna, Alle hevl 1 mMkyndys cre- 
ditour. Z5S3 Ld. BBBUuaa Froiss. 1. ccclxxxiv. (R.)^ Frende, 
appease younselfe, thou shake be well payed or this day be 
ended ; kepe the nere me, 1 shall be thy credytour. 

t 4 . One who credits or believes. Obg rare. 

>597 Danibl Civ. Wares iii. Ixxxiii, I'he eosie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Ore'dltornliip. 

1798 CoLEBROOKB tr. Digfst Hindu^ Law (1801) I zo 
Creditorship and debtonhip are distinguished by soma 
peculiarities. 

Chra'ditreBB. [f* Creditor + -ess : cf. actress^ 
etc.] A female creditor. 

16^ Ciiafman Byron’s Consgir. Plays 1873 II. aop For- 
tune is so farre from his Credltresse That she owes him 
much, sfiga Mabsimcer & Field latal Dowry 111. i. You 
yet may. lady. .Become my creditress. 

tCra'ditrica. Obs. rare^'. [a. i6th c. F. 
criditrice^ fem. of criditeur (legal) ] ■» prec. 

1588 J. Mrllis Bria/a Instr. F v b, If [you buy] for ready 
money, make Creditrice the atocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 

Cre'ditriz. 7 Obs. [a, L. crbdilrtXf fem. of 
creditor (in Rom. Law).] » prec. 

x6xx CoTGR., Craamciart^ a creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth. 1655 Fuller CA. Hist, viii iii. f 35 Yet dunt she 
not demand payment, lest the credetrix should be made 
awav, and so the debt satisfied. 1687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
Walton’s Comgl, Angler, Li/a 0/ Cotton p. xlviii. Granted 
. to Elizabeth Blud worth, but principal creditrix. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. Cradle. 

Crednerite (kre'duarait). Min. [Named 1847 
after X^rof. Credner, who described it in Jahrb. 
Min, 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark ^ey foliated masses. 

1850 Dana Min. 460 Crodnes ita, 

II Credo (krrd^). [L. etedo *1 believe’. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., etc.] 

1 . The first word ot the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latin ; hence in early times a common 
name for either of these Creeds ; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
a musical setting of the Nicene Creed. 

€ 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 75 pe salm pet heo alle [apostles] ^s 
writen wes ihaten Credo, efter ban formeste word of be salm. 
a zsag Ancr. R. z8 And siggeo Pater Noster ft Credo. 14B1 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 And sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1849 (MarJ Bk. Com, Prayer, Ord, Priastt, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. 1850 Prbbgott Peru 
II. zjz I'he Spaniards . . muttered their credos For the sol- 
vation of his soul I z8ox W. B. KoBxaTaoN Luther ax The 
old monk Staupits explained to him the * Credo *. 
b. gen, A creed or formula of belief. 

Still // ywH agst. Sjg. Armada Roxb. Bat. VI. 
378 we will not change owre Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 
bell ; And yf the Devil come him self, we’ll hounde him 
back to helf, Z840 Carlylb Heroes iv. (X858) 974 With his 
hypothesis and ultimate infallible credo. 1^ Moblbv 
Roussrau II. 969 The formal lines of a thedofficu doctrine 
or a systematic credo. 

1 2 . [transl. of a Spanish idiom * en menos que 
un credo ’, etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Obs. Cf. Paternobter. 

ififls H. CooAN tr. Pinto’s Trav, xlix. zps They were de- 
feated in the space of two credoes. Ibid. IxL esx For the 
space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
pp. 939, 36B, etc.] 

t CSre*dlll6nOffi« Obs. rare. [L Cbedulent: 
cf. -BNCB.] Easy telief ; credulity. 

Z690 T. Bavlv Harba Pariatia 49 Sullie not a princes 
name, By too much credulcnce to fame. 

fCre'dulenoy. Obs. rare, -prec. 

Wasnbr Alb, Eng. Prose Add. (z6zs) 338 My ere- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie. 

t €b?ffi*dnl6nt, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. cridui-us, 
app. after words like corpulent, frauadtalent, from 
L. : see -lent.] Easy ot belief ; credulous. 

f^Ba Waskbs Alb. Eng. Prose Add. (i6is) 339 A Wiard or 
VTitcM* • Oracles of nuuiy too credulent women), tfioa 
ibid. EpU.. The King was too credulent, uncircumHpect 
t Cm'dl&list. Obs. rare. A crrauloui person. 
1788 H. Claskb School Candidastea (1877) 531 1 read the 
lumber of those doughty ctedulists. 
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OMdU'Uti'rMieM. iMMcv-wdH cfttr phnenologi* 
oil namci of faculties* 

litg ]il«CuLL0CH ^ T 1 wv« b an O* 

fan of Credulity or CredulitivuneM which requiret feed. 

^kridi«mi). [Late ME. a. K rmAs- 
at^ i 1 ath c. iLUtti^)t or Immed. ad. L. cridulitds, 
n. of oualitT u cridulus Cridulodb ; see -tVTj 
t L Belief faith, crtsdenoe ; the quality of I 
a believer ; readiness to believe. Ohs, 
lajo^ er. (Rolb) 1 . 19 To lifla faitha and cra- 

duhte to the dictee of those men. sail Moia 
TituiaU Wk*. 579/1 The spirita of God. .woorketh in man 
the credulitia and belief by which we . . belieue the diureli. 
0 1633 Austin AUdit (1635) 176 Thomas his Absence and 
Incredulitie hath bred more fslith in us, then the credulitia 
of them all. 1639 tr. Dm C^mpL Wvmun 11. 64 The 
steddier.t in their credulityi may have some doubts. 1704 
Sullivan Vitut Nmi, 11 . S14 We see, what moticm the 
Scripture gives to the sun . . according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. 

2 . Over-readiness to believe; dbposition to be- 
lieve on weak or insofficient groands. 

This sense in early Instances is only contextual, and waa 
not implicitly present before the close of the 17th c. 

IS47. Hairison Exhort, Scottat aag A. .bayte, alluryng 
our simplicitie and credulitle. tSog Br. Hall Madil. ^ 
yoTtfS t. I 8a, 1 had rather wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then othcra by unjust censures and suspitions. 1630 E, 
Johmofit Kin^. Comtttw. 188 By his credulity to any 
told. t6ds Glanvill Sce^. Sti. xiii. 76 An un- 
tr. RollMa 


tale that is told 


grounded Credulity is cry'd up for faith. 1934 
Anc. Hiit, (jBay) 1. 49 llis ridiculous creduliiy in dreams, 
signs and piwigies. 1954 Richardson Grandison IV. xviii. 
xae Credulity the child of goodnature. 1S66 Dickbns L*tt, 
11 . a6o A humbug, living on the credulity of the people, 
b. (with //.) An instance of credulity. 

1836 Lyttqn Athant (1837) 11 . 401 His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own. « iggo Rossetti DatUa ^ 
Ci're. IL (1874) a66 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities. 

Credulonfl •kre-didlas), a. [f. L. €ridul‘US 
(F, crJduU) + -0U8.] 

1 . Ready or disposed to believe. (Now ran exc. 
( in 2.) 

I 

dul _ _ . 

writings. 1596 Shakh. Taun.Shr. iv. ii. 69 If he be cre> 
dulous, and trust my tale, steg Up. Hall Afadit, 4> Vowt 
II. 15 Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted with God 1697 Dampikr Voy, ( i6mi I. xiii. 364, 
I . .advised him not to he too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises. [1839 Lonop. Fltyutera xv. With childlike credulous 

aflTection. '' — j . — 

Like 8 
good i 

2 . Over-ready to believe ; apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds. 

1576 FLBMiNa/*aN47//. Epiat. 9x6 Dee not credulous, .and 
light of belcefe. 1604 Shaka. Oih, iv. i. 46 Thus credulous 
Fooles are caught. 1687 T. Brown Sainia in Uhroar Wks. 
X730 I. 8x Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world. 1791 Cowper Ilieul xvt. X030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled, a x86a Buckle CiviliM. 
(1869) III. ii. xTx An ignorant and therefore a credulous 
age. X876 J. H. Newman Jiiat, Sk, 1 . 111. iv. 399 Well 
known to be of a credulous turn of mind. 


IS79 G. Harvp.v Lefter-hk. (Camden) 86 Belnge over cre- 
ulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 


i ». (1839 Lonop. Ftovtera xv. With childlike credulous 
:tion. 1659 Tlnnyson Jtfyila^ Garaini 4> Enid 1793 
s simnle n<^le natures, credulous Of what they long lor, 
i in friend or foe. ] 


b. // ansf. Of things, etc. : Characterized by or 
arising from credulity. 

ILTOM Tanura aCingt Wks. X738 I. 393 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the Fiench Protestants made with 
Charles the Ninth. 17^ Robertson Ckaa, P', HI. x. iqo 
The credulous superstition of the people. 1871 Farrar 
iVitn, Hiat. ii. 57 Credulous exaggerations. 

+ O. Believed too readily. Ohs, ran, 
a i6as Beaumont & Fu Fauthf, Fritnda iv. i, Twas he 
possessed me with your credulous death. 


CredaloUBly (kre*didfl9sli), adv, [f. prec. + 
•LT ^.1 In a credulons manner. 

AKER Cknm, Edw. IV. an. xatx (R.), The city of 
York had too credulously believed King Edward’s, oath. 
1781 Gibbon Dad, 4r F, 111 . 91 Sectaries, who credulously 
received the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the 
miracles of the Gospel. 1881-3 Schafp Encyd, Ralig. 
Knawl. 1936 Each may have received too credulously that 
statement which seemed to favor their own views. 

Cbre'duloiisneBB. [f- as pi«c. + rkss.] The 
quality of being credulous ; credulity. 

1598 Grxnewey Tacitud Ann. (1603) 60 The night fur- 
ther their credulousnesse. 1599 Sandvb Europaa Spaa. 
(8639) 64 Whose sex hath beene famous ever for devotion and 
credulousnesse. a 1719 S. Clarke Serm. 1 . i. (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world. 1891 SpactmtaraB Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulousness. 


t Oreaf oridf v.l Ohs. rare, [a. F. arStr (OF. 
also erter^, ad. L. craSn to created To create. 

a S400-90 Alaxamdar »qo (Ashmole MS.) Ilka kpg suld 
him knaw cried [Dt^t, MS, create] of he soile. ihid, 4519 
He soure nase & 30ure nebb & all of nost cried. 1409 
Patti. Earl 0/ Norfolk in RolU Pari, lY. 874/1 Vt liked 
to Rychard ya Seconde. .to cree Thomas, .bto Due 

OiMa (krf), Chiefly <fta/. Also 7 ore7» orede, 
9 oroaro, oreeve. [The original form woa app. 
erm, cnevSt a. F. ertvar to burst, split, in J^atrs 
artver h ria^ to cause rice to swell with boiling 
water or iteam (Littr^). For the reduction to cm. 
cf. Sc. frtvipm^ Uve etc. See also Cbbvb v.J 
1 . trans. To soften (grain) by boilmg. 
ttfeo Markham Faraw, Hvah. (xdes) 115 Bariey . .may. .be 
creyed, parcht, or boyled. 1695 Qnaaaca Cloaat Optuad 159 


(XX)TalMri*aBdePSdeteasy«u 4 ewlMRsilW 9 nif«^ 

M Ray N C* tNrnda 18 Cm whaac «r Bairiy, &e.. to 
ra it soft. iepToird. Ckrm sjy tb *. pour toiuog 
water on the o^t weuld eausa it to boooBM solUtAad ov 
craad. iBtC Wkithgt Glms^j Crum, or Cm, to pi^boil 
rioa or wheat so as to soRoa it for cookery purposes.. 
* CPMvfor days*, those in the couatry when ersaved wbsat 
Is prepay to sail In the town for Christmas Iritmlty* 
igy ^in Npidamaat 4* Shaffiald Claas., Craa, 

2 . inir. To become soft or pulpy tqr loakiiig or 
boiling. 

1I83 Mss. Toogood YorML DiatL, This rice it not good, 1 
Mva Milad it for tan minutas, but ft does not craave. ilM 
Whitby Gioaa, s. v., The sown wheat is aaid to * craava In 
the ground* when it swelis and bursts from over wet 
waatbar, instead of shooting. 

d. tram. To pound or crush into u soft mass. 
Hence creeini-traugh, the ‘ knocking-trough ' for^ 
merly used for pounding grain. 

i8oa Bewick Mam, (x86a» 13 To *craa* them with a 
wooden * mall in a stixia trough, till the tops of the whins 
ware beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. iSsa 
frnl, R, Agtic, Soc, Xlll. 11. 856 The corn was crushM 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough. 1888 Fnt. Barm, Nat. 
Clnh 360 A fine creeing-trough. 

Hence Oread ppf. a, 

i86y F. Fbamcis Anglinrl. <x8$o) 31 On the Trent creed 
malt IS a favourite roach-bait. iSi^ Lincoln Goa, 6 Sept. 
8/x [Ha] secured a nice buket of roach with creed wheat 
Creeoh..or6Mll(krltJ)./(iira/. [Pei ivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil : see quots. 

s6ie (sea Csbechy below]. 1798 Youno Amt. Agrie. 
XXXI. oox Much crecch lima from near Matlock. 1801 
Ihid, XXXV 11 . 533 The soil iscreach upon limestone, slgi 
ymL R, Agric, Soc, XH. 1. 966 A good red deep loam 
with fragmenu of stone (locally [Lincolnshire] termed 
«creech’ landX Ihid. 967 The soil varies from clay to 
crecch and sand ; tlie creech making good arable land. 

Hence Oreoehy, ovoiMhy a,, of the nature of 
creech ; mvelly. 

s6so W. Folkingham e /* Survey t. U. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Moulde. Moore, Grauell, Sande : Or Commix t, as 
Creachie, Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth, /dd, xi. 35 
Vetches are fraitfull in Creachie Countries. Nid. 1 . 43 
Best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leans and 
creachy. 


Oraad (krfd), sh. Forms : 1 oreda, 8-6 orede, 
5-6 .S*^. oreid(e, 6-7 oreede, 7- oreed. [OE. 
cr/da, ad. L. cre^ I believe : see Credo. 

(Cf. Pogatscher Laknworta im Altangl, 1 137.)] 

1 . A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general l^lief of the Christian 
Church, or those articles of belief which are re- 
garded as essential ; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine: usually and properly applied to the 
tliree statements of beliet known as the Apostles’, 
Nioene, and Athanasian Creeds. (The Creed, 
without qualification, usually ■> the Apostles’ 
Creed.) 

Miooo in Thorpe O. E, Horn, II. 596 Se ImMa creda. 
Jhtd. 974 jEIc cristen mansceal aefter rihtecunnanhis credan. 
€ SBoo 7 V<m. Coll. Horn. a% salm ht me clepe 5 crede. 
a taap Ancr, R. ao pus doo. .iSe Creae et tis word * natus 
ex Maria uirgine '. c 1394 F, FI. CraUa 8 Y can noh^t my 
Crede. CX440 Carcravk Life St. Kath. Prol. 167 pis 
athanasius . . tef it wer he pat made be psalme qweeh we 
clepe le crede. 1483 Caxton Cato Ci), The thre erodes 
the wnyche our moder holy chirche singeth. 1533 Gau 
Richt yay To Rdr. (x88B) 5 Thay suld leir the ^rissine 
faith as it is contenit in the creid. 1664 H. More Alyai. 
Into. 495 The Scripture asserting no such thing . . nor any 
of the Three Creeds. 1781 PaiEBTLEY Corrupt, Chr. 11 . viii. 
X17 It had been the custom to repeat the creed. 189X 
Gaedimkr Niat. Gt, Civ, War III. 956 Atheism or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeda 

b. A repetition of the creed, as an act of devo- 
tion. 


1409 Ord. WhitiiHgtoH*$ Alma honaa in Entick London 
(17661 IV. 354, XV Pater Nosters, and thre credos. s8o8 
Scott Marm, 1. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and two creeds. 


O. More generally : A formula of religious be- 
lief ; a confession of faith, esp, one held as authori- 
tative and binding upon the members of a com- 
mhuion. 

8676 Marvell Gan. Ccuncila Wks. 1873 IV. 194 That we 
should believe ever the nuxe for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 
pected. 1833 Dadar, of Faith, Ac. in Congragational 
yaar-Bh., Duallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union. 1845 S. AueriN Kauka'a Niat, 
Raf, III. 069 The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of 
their creed, the Schwabach articlex. 1884 R. W. Dalr 
Matnuad Congrag, Print, iv. lii. x86 Nor is it consistent 
with Congregational principles for a particular churoh to 
draw up a Creed and to require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. ^ 

2 . An accepted or professed system of religious 
belief ; the faith of a community or an individual, 
esp. as expressed or capable of expression in 
a definite formula. 

[1963 N, WINJET tr. Vineantius Lirinansia Ded. Wks. 
x^ iL 8 We and al wtheris professing our commoun 
errae.] 1973 Tussbi Hud. (187BI 194 Ihis is my stedfast 
Cieede, my faith, and all my trust 194a Youno Nt, Th, 
iv. 705 Nature is Christian.. And bidsddul matter aid us 
in our creed, dha Kingsley Lett, (1878) 1 e«7 Every 
mpB it better and worse than bu creed, i860 WHimKa 
Qnidaar ABamni xxxii, The creed may be wrong, but the life 
may be true. 1874 Geben Short Hitt, v.mag. 


b. A upt/m of Mflef In fOMml ; a wtt 
of ppInloAtf 00 #.|'.^pe8 oriclence* 

the Sex muoee, 
tliough 


.If* vff****wi« KPw ally 4ra«gm«M w. 

‘*ix mmeh, unMlt IsMO dfo Caaosotfon fai discmdi 

yuuiue Lad. xli. oio A de d arEtfoa qfiyour PmlUeal creed, 
tloo Med. ym. III. 178 Hii cCSaicel 

1870 Emeesoh See. f 0(4 Wks. (Uoha) 111 . 13a 
The cj-nkal ersed^ -« tha market* 

0. Belief^ faith (in fderenoa to « single fact)* 


iSto Bveon yuan 1. evi. Her creed la her own laaocenci. 
1838 H. G. KmcHT Nenmrnt in Sid^%ab mtii It was the 
cretd of tha Greek. .Church, that St Cataariat was a king’s 
daoghtar. 

b. i cw/A, as ereed^hmd, •hound adi., * 090401 % 
•making, •mottger^ •mongering^ •ouhscr^om, 

1736 Cmamdum Hiat, Poraac. 108 A kind of Oaid-makar 
ganeraL 178a Cownta Hapo 393 *Wbalavar aoam craad* 
makars mean By Atbanaaian aunaansa* or Nlcaaa* iftil 
WHiTTiEa TriadUto xiii, Old |Mfas» whart (God give thaa 
restl) Tha poor creed*ittougara draamad and guasaad. 

KSuch xiii 33a A shade m Craad* 


Osa Euot Theo. 1 


rSSing belief. s88a Frntada M^ Hov.'^a The Cre^ 
making power In any craaiive acuM is lost to ua Church, 
t Cbreodt v, Ohs. [ad. L. crkfhn to believe 1 
after Crku) tram, (also ahstd,) To believe. 

160a Warner Aii. Eng. xii. Ixxv, <i6ia> 3x3 Nor oraadad 
ba this Lout-Tala, sfi^ SYLvasTsa Dm Umrtma, Saaan, 
lata Paata xxxvL Wks pB Ona Ouar-Craada, anothtr 
Creeds too short. 164s A fiLTON Colatt, Wks. 1738 1 . tod 
That part which Is so creeded by the People, Mga C. 2 . 
Stapylton Harodian iv. e6 Mo humano worke they creed 
it U at all. 


epoed pa. pplo , : see Crbb. 

Creed, var. of Greed, duckweed. 
x88o jEFPxaixa Gt. Eatata 96 The pond In the corner, all 
green With * creed * or duck-weed. 


Croedalp oredal (krrd&i), «. [f. CbbedjA 
•r -AL ; olten spelt with single e after L. crhdo ; cf. 
Creed.] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

1879 Public Opinion xi July 43 Creedal religion Is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. 1888 
AHtenatum 15 Sept 349 Expositors impregnated withered 
theology. 

Croo'dftil, a. noHce^wd. [cf. next.] Having 
or characterized by a creed. 

i868 Loud, Ratt, te Aug. xgs/x All faithful souls .. bom 
under whatever creedful or cr^less star. 


OvaadlfoM (krrdlds),a. [f. Creed sh. ^•lxbm.J 
Destitute of a creed, 

x8s 7 MooitmAh^h, 1. (xSjg) 8 None of all our oreedless 
school. s886 Pan Mail G, 19 Aug. la/i I'nie Christianity 
is creedless, and aims at nothing but a nghi life. 

Hence 0ra9*dl9Mmam, 

183B Blackw. Mag, XLIV. 531 Catholicism. Protestant- 
ism, and creedlessness^hich he calls Philosophy. 1887 Ch, 
Timas X9 Aug. 645/a [This] shows what may come ol creed* 
lessness. 

Crea'dniUUI. ran. An adherent of a creed, 
or of the same creed. 

a 1894 Coleeidcb Lit, Ram. IV. 359 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen. 1W7 Cantury Mag. XX)^. 180 Who 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 
Creeing-trough : see Cbee. 

Creek (krfk), sh.^ Forms*, a. 4 krlka, 4-5 
oryke, (kryk), 6-jr orike ; g. 4-6 oreke, (0 
oreake, oriequa), 6-7 oraake, 7 oreak, oraiok, 
6 - oraak ; y. 6 - oHok. [Three tyt>es of this are 
found, viz.(i)m; 6 x, crykoij , usual in MK.,( 3) enko, 
rare in ME. (see sense 7), but common in the i6th 
c. (whence the current creek), and (5) crick, only 
since l6thc. The first corresponds to F. erique 
(14th c. in Littrd) ; the second to earlier Du. kriko 
(Kilinn), mod.Du. kreek creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L. cnca (sometimes cncca) creek. The 
form crick resembles Sw. dial, krik bend, nook, 
comer, creek, cove (Rietz), and Icel. kriki crack, 
nook (handarkrihi annpit), but is prob. an £n^. 
shortening of criquo, ertke. In many parts of U.S. 
crick is the common pronunciation of cnck in 
the sense * stream'. Ine earlier history is not 
known, but the word (in PVench also) is Mnertlly 
suppos^ to be Germanic. In sense 4 the word 
appears to be related to crack ; in 6 and 7 them 
appears to be association with CROOK. 

A corresponding double form is seen in pike, pook. T.ptc. 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in the 
OE. proper names Crtacaaford, Cractatford, CrtymoPord, 
Crayfora (in KeDt>, and Craccajalda, Crityalaa, ylor. 
Criccaiada, Cricklade (in Wilts) ; the former is irapcMible ; 
in the latter eracca could not be the origin of either crikaor 
craka, though some connexion is possiMe, If there were any 
reason to suppose that the meaning suits.] 

I. 1 . A narrow recess or inlet in the coast-line 
of the sea, or the tidal estuary of a river ; an annlet 
of the sea which runs inland in a comparatively 
narrow channel and oflers facilities for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships, 

(The first qoot. may be of more general meaning.) 
e. c xaeo Gon, 4 Ex. 9047 In euerilc welle, in eucrile crike 
\printad trike] Men funden blod al wittcriikL c 1300 Hava- 
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Mtdit, 47 Besides the port is but a 


Mk vA Hise ship. .He dede it ten, an ful vrel pika, pat It 
na doutede it^na ne krike. fM3$6 Chauceb /’re/. 409 He 
knew . . tuery cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. e 144a 
Pfvm/. Part/, 103 Cryke ofwatyr, te^Uera. 34-5 

Hen. VlUt c. 9 f > Dweliers next vnto the streme m 
Seuerne, and vnto the crikes and pillea of y* same from 
Kinerod vpward toward the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
itM Capt. Smith Acdd. Yng, Seamen 17 A cbannell, a bay, 
a rode . .a crike, a riuer. 

$. »$tM Act 4 Hen. Y/fl, c. I f j The Frenchemen .. 
knowe.. every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1571 Hanmeb Chron. /ret (1633) kss ITie ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creicL k6aa Callis Staf, 
Sewers (1647)36 Creek of the sea is an Inlet of sea cornered 
into the main 1.andi shooting with a narrow passage into 
some An^le of the Land, and therein stretching it self more 
then ordinal^ into the Land. 1604 Smith & WALroao Acc. 
Sev. Late Yoy. 1. (1711)39 ACreea two miles Iom, which is 
dry at Ixiw Water, and not more than thirty i^t broad, 
tijp Penny Cycl. XI 11 . 187/s (PaversAam) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons. 1S46 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. 
JSm/ere (1854) 1 . 57 A long narrow saltwater creek, com-i 
rounicating with the sea at Portland Road, 
y. 158a N. LicHmttLDtr. CastanAeda’eCim^, A‘./»Mf.64a, 
Fovsts placed in euery Baye or Kricke to set upon him. 

b. A small port or harbour ; an inlet within 
the limits of a harm or port a In the Customfi 
administration of Great Britain, an inlet, etc., 
not of sufficient Importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

«. 1478 BoTONaa //in. (Nasmith T778) iss Pertineiites ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

fi, 1488 C/eetefOiHtnrd in FonrC. Eng. Lett 7 That such 
wetche. .be used and hadde in the poorta and crekt. 1388 
Act I Bli%. e. 11 f 1 Conveying .. their Wares .. out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys re.sident. 164a 
Milton ApcL Smect. (1851) 098 He must cut out large 
docks and creeka into his text to unlode the foolish frigate 
of hia^ unseasonable autorities. 1789 Ann. Reg. 133 A 
Cnek in the langimge of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limiu either of a head or member-purt ; as set 
out by the commissions of the Court of Exchequer ; and at 
which officers oompetent to transact the coast business are 
stationed by order of the Board of Qistoms. x 853 P. Bassy 
Dockyard Econ. an Between the fourth and fiflh slip there 
is a dock inlet or creek, which might at any time lie en- 
larged into a dry dock or ba^in for Mips of the latest class. 
1876 jdr/ 39 ft 40 Viet. e. 36 | ii Customs I^ws Consolida< 
tion. The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal 
y. t6eB Ui 
little cricke. 

d. Applied to any limilar opening on the shore 
of a lake. 

i8to Scott Lady ef L, 1. xiv, Ix>ch*Katrine . . In all 
W length extended lay, With promontory, creek, and 

As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An inlet or short arm of a river, such as runs 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or catting that 
joins the river. ^This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense i.) 

1177 (see 8]. 1833 Walton Angler T47 A He and a She 
Pike will usually go together out of a River into some ditch 
or creek. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 35 On the bank of^ordan, 
by a creek. Where winds with reeds and osiers whisperiug 
play. 1774 O0LD8M. AW. Hist, (1776) IV. x$i The otter 
has two diUerent methods of fishing ; tne one by pursuing 
[its pr^linto some little creek, and seising it there. 18x4 
D. H. O'fiatAH Harr, Eeeape 109 On the banks of the Rhine 
. . 1 . perceived a small Punt h.'iuiedinto a creek. 188a Miss 
BaADOON Mnt. Royal 1 . vi 151 lie knew every tributary, 
deck, and eyot. 

b. In U. S. and British Colonies : A branch of 
a main river, a tributary river ; a rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. 

Probably tlie name was originally given by the explorer* 
of a river 10 tiie various inlets or arms observed to run out 
of it, and of which only the mouths were seen in passing; 
when at a later period these ‘creeks* were explored, they 
were often found to be tributaries of great length ; but they 
retained the designation originally given, and* creek* thus 
received an application entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Pemsuy/v. A rckivee I. 34 On the East-side of a Small 
Creeke or gutt on this tide the Single-tree. 1748 F. Smith 
Vey. Disc. H. IV. Pass. 1 . 133 Called Ten Selling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Branch of the great River. 1748 
Washington yml 25 Mar.. Left Cresaps and went up to 
y* month of Patersons Creek [a tributary of the Potomac]. 
1838 Backweedi 0/ Canada 64 Besides numeroua small 
streams, here called creeks, two considerable rivers, .find an 
outlet. D. M. Wallace Australae.il 95 The drain- 

age of the interior is effected by numerous creeks and water- 
courses which only run after periods of min. c 1848 in 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life ^ CVhsr. (188^ 69 * You see 
that krick swamp T ' asked Suggs. 

3. transf. senses akin to 1 . 
fa- Applied more widely and looiely to any 
narrow arm or comer of the sea. Obs. 

i6m N. CARTENTBa Gtog. Del 11, vi. 87 The Adriatic Sea 
in the inmost creeke neere Venice swels neere foure foote in 
hight. 183a Needham Seltien*s Mare Cl 333 jersey, and 
Gamesey . .situated within that Creek of Sea which is made 
by the shore of Bretaign on the one aide, and that of Nor- 
nmndie on the other. 

b. A narrow comer of land running out from 
the main area ; a narrow plaiu or recesa running 
in between mountains. Cf. CoTi. 

1849 Blithe Eng, Imfrev. //M>r.(i653) 36 Certain Creeka or 
Ooroers of Land running into the ujp-uuids. 1689 Womliooe 
Syet. Agric. xi. B 3 (z6Bi) 233 To How the several Creekoi 


Comers, and Patdies of your Land. 1898 Stamlit Sinai 
8r PeU. ii. (1858) 138 'I'be plains which run into the s«oun- 
ulna are the creclu into which they (the fiedooios] nalur- 
ally Mnetrate, 

II. f 4. A cleft in the iace of « rock, etc. ; a 
crack, fissure, chink, crevice, cranny. Obs, 
u, 1373 Bassous Bmce x. 60a Thai clam into the crykls 
Bwa, Qunilt half the craggis thai clummyn had. c 1373 Sc. 
Leg Sainte^ Biasius42 A kryk in to a crage he Hade, ft. 
Inure hia dweliinge has he mad. 

fl. y. Levins Mani/. 54 A creke, crick, JSseura, /hid, 
X 90 A crick, sdsna, 1833 Bbathwait Arusd, i*r, 179 To 
wall and portels would he lay his eare, Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear, .desir'd applause. 

6 . A narrow or winding passage penetrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight ; an 
out-of-the-way corner. To seele creeks \ to seek a 
hiding-place. Obs. or dial. 

*573 Tuasxa //ush. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
puffed vp cheekes, If cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
secke creekes. x58ji T. Watson Centurie »/ Lowe xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes. s^ Shaks. Com, Err. iv. ii. 38 One that 
countermands Ine passjmes of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands. X699 Chapman Jsevenai v, 15 la no creek void? 
x68i Cotton Wond. Peak <9 The Cave, .atretching itself . . 
As if (past these blind Creeles) we now were come into the.. 
Mountains Womb. 1739 Gray Poems, Long Story 69 Each 
hole and cupboard they explore. Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. x8o8 ag Jamieson s. v. Crykes, ‘ Creeks and 
corners* is still a common phrase. s8^ Mas. H. Wood 
Pomeroy Ah. (ed. 3) lu We . . looked in every crick and 
corner for it. 18B3 G. Allbn in Cotin C/on/*e Caiemiar 65 
To fill up all the cricks and coman between other plants, 
b. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

1377 tr. BnltingeVs Decades (xspa) 941 And so^ must 
sounoe doctrine keepe ail the faithlull. .In their duetie and 

2 uieC Concorde, without creake or creauise. 1387 Fleming 
Vm/m. /lolmsked ill. 1996/1 Thruughlia view the hidden 
and oouered ciwela of our minds I S614 J. Day Day's 
Eestivale <16x5) 361 There is not a cre^e or cruny in the 
World, but seemes to bee fraught with it. c i6ao Z. Boyd 
Zion's Eloiners (1855) 91 The crooked creekes Within my 
heart 171E M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 949 JcKuUicsu 
Creeks and Comers of Superstitious Romanism, 
t o. Applied to the two cavities of the heart, 
zfisx-gi Buston Anat. Mel, 1. L 1. iii, The Ventricles, 
Caules, Kelts, Tuniclcs, Crt-eks, and parts of it. Ibid, 1. i. 
iL iv. This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left. 

te. A turn, a winding, as ol a river or crooked 
way. Also fig. Obs. 

xsps Davies Imm&rt. Soulxv. 4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play. Stopp’d by their Creeks, run 
softly thro* the Plain, x^ — Orchestra, I love Meander's 

g sth. .Such winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
uch creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance rifigg 
England’s Alarm in R. Bell Collect, Anc. Songs 1857 
Pamted harlots which they often meet At evei^ creek and 
corner of the .street. 1671 Klavel Fount. ^ Lift vii. 90 
In every Creek and turning of your lives, a xtte Char- 
nock Attrih. Goti (1834) 1 . 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any design. 

t7. fig. A crooked device; a trick, artifice, 
contrivance. Obs, 

The early date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful 

XI3M Chaucxs Reevds T, 131 (Ellesmere MS.) They 
wenebat no man mayhem bigile. .The moorequeynte crekes 
[so 4 MSS. ; Harl. knakkes]that they make The rooore wol 
1 stele, a s6e6 W. Sclatbs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. 
cxvi. 6 Without those slights, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise. 

111. 8 . attrib, and Comb,, as creek-hole, -side, 
1577 B. Googb Heresbach’s Hush, iv. (X586) 173 In the 
bankes and sidea of these Ponds, you must have Bushes and 
Creeke holes, for the Fish to hide them in from the heate of 
the Suniie. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. IV. J*ass. I 1x5 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel and the Creek- 
head. 1830 K. Cornwallis AVw 1 . xii A creek-bed 

ran parallel with the road. 1879 Whittibr St, yokn xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers shall throng. 

Hence Oroa'kwurd a., towards a creek. 

1887 C. C. Kmom Waste-Land Wared, iii. 85 Kept a 
creekward course until otit of sight. 

Cre«k, sb. 't- Obs. exc. $c. [Corresponds to early 
mod. Du. kriecke (also krieckeltnghe * aurora ruti- 
lans, primum diluculnm, matntinus splendor, 
crepuBculum ’, Kilian\ Dn. het krieken van dm 
dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik vam doge, EFris. 7 
kriken fan de dag, the creek of day; f. earlier 
Du. kriecken, kriec/ielen (Kilian), mod.Do. krieken, 
EFris. krekm, kriken, krtken to break or burst 
through as the day-light. See also Gbekimo, and 
SOBBAK, SKRBiaH, SkBIKI. 

Franck thinks the Du. word connected with the echoic root 
of Da. krekel cricket, the notion of a creaking sound Mssing 
into that of sudden breaking, as in crack ; see also Doom- 
kaat Koolman OstfrUs. Wbch.J 
The break (of day) ; dawn. 

1367 Turbesv. Egliigs iii. 95* JT-) He wak'd at creek of 
day. 17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas* Mueis s. v. Grek- 
ing, Scot, dicimrss Creek of day. 1793 Ramoav Fair As- 
sembly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher'd in the 
day. 1788 Ross Helenore 46 An* ilka morning by the 
creek \]iater ed. ocreek] of day They’re set to work. 

“O- Obs, [f, CbbbK 

1. inir. To run {gtf) as a creek or tidal inlet ; to 
form a creek. 

1338 Lbland //As. 111.87 Tnire Creeke b next,aodgoith 
np a a miles creking up from the principal streme, and 
creketh withm halfe a mUe of Truro* /bid. IIL 34 From 


OBSEIi. 

LanCfoot Pllb to Blougham PiUe or Crekt aert a mlb^ it 
crekith up but a litle. 

2. To bend, turn, wind. Hence Grde'klng 
vb/. sb„ a bend, turn. 

x8xo Holland Camden'e Brit, 1. jie Aron.. with no- 
dry creekings . . holdeth on his course to the sea. /b/d, 45 1 
'The salt water so creeketh abemt it [a town] that it almost 
insulateth it. 

Creek(e, obt. f. Cbbak, Cbxok sb,^ 

0re6*kl6t« [See -lkt.] a little creek. 

1377 Habribon Descr. Brit, 1. xU. in HoHuekedt^ Another 
mile yet down, is an othar little creekelet. 

Creaky (icrf-ki;, a. [f. Cbbbk 

Characterised by, or full of creeks. 

X369 Tkeat. Worldlings, Vis. Bel/ay He shed a water, 
whose ouigushingstreame Ran flowing all along thecreekie 
shore [xggx SrBiftaa Vis, Bellay ix. The creakie shore], x8ia 
Drayton Poly-elb. iii Notes sz Wiliiboume . . with her 
creekey passage, crossing 10 Wilton, /bid. xvil Notes e68 
The Chanuell not being over creeky. 

Chreal (Itril), jAI Forms: 5 - 6 orelo, orelll(e, 
5 orellr). 6 orell, krele, kreil, 7 oreele, (8 orail), 
8 - oreeL [Originally northern, and chiefly Scotch ; 
c^mology uncertain. 

The Olr. criol chest, coffer, has been compared * but the 
vowel of creel appeals to be not I, but I or ei, ai, OF. 
gretllei^L. crAticula fine hurdle- work, may nave had a 
variant *creille.\ 

1. A large wicker basket ; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, coupled in pairaacross the 
backs of horses, for the transport of goods ; now 
applied to a basket used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon the back, to a potato- basket, and 
the like. 

c 1405 Wyntoun Cron, viii.xxxviii. si A payr of Coil CreUs. 
e 1440 Promp. Parv, aoi Crelle, baskett or lepe, cartaUns, 
scoria, e 1473 Rauf Coilyar 367 He kest twa Creillis on 
uue Capill, witn Coillis anew z^ Dundar Flytingw. Ken- 
nedie stp Cageraviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1^ 
Rollano Crt. Venus iii. 595 je him bang oulr jour waTlis 
in a creill. 1384 Wills k Jnv. N. C. (Surtees) 934 A basket 
and iij kreles. s6so Healey St. Aug. Citie t/f God apt 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the 
Creele. c 1730 Bust Lett. H. Scot I (z8i8) 1 - 330 The horse 
laden with creels, or small panniers. s8w Gemetteer Scot. 
(ed. 9) Z94 Fishermen, whose wives carry the fish in wicker- 
baskets, or creels to EdinbuigE z8si Willan W. Riding 
Gloss. (£. D. S.', ( reel, two seini-circular wicker baftkets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold bay. A 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep, i860 G. H. K. V'esc. I'our i9x When 
tlie father of the last Lord Reay . . changed his residence. . 
his son was put into a creel on one side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in 
another. 186978 in Dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Lonsdale, Swaledale, Whitby, t/oldemess. H, W. Ltnc. 
1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 306 An old fishwife, with 
lier creel on her back. - 

b, A modern term for an angler's fishing-basket. 
1840 Proc. Berw. Hat. Club II. 4 Ere the Creel was half 
stocked. 1874 C. S, Keene Let in Lt/e (1893) 150, I hope 
you liad a good time with rod and creel. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 1. i. 937 It is not every fisli you hook that comes 
to the creel. 

2. A contrivance made of wickerwork used as 
a trap for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 

,>457 Sc. Acts Jas, 1 / (1597) ji 87 That na man in smolt 
time set veschelles, creillcs, weires, or ony vther ingine to 
let the snioltes to goe to the Sea. Z5U-4 Act 95 Hen. VI//, 
c. 7 No person snal take in anylepe, hiue, erele. .fier, 
or any other engine . . the yonge frie . of any kinde of 
salmon. 1336 Bellbnden Cron. Scot. (i8.ti) 1 . p. xxxiv, 
The pcple maids ane long mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
mouthit. .als sone ns the sec ebbis, the fische ar tane dry in 
the crelis. 1398 Dalrymple tr. Leslids Hist. Scot, 49 
Nocht sa mekle fishe thay with nettis, as with skepis, or 
long kreilis win with wickeria in the form of a hose. 1738 
Binnell Descr. Thames tit With any Nets, Trammel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or other Device. 1775 Adair Amer. 
Ind. 403 Catching iiih in long crails, maefe with canes and 
biccory splinters, tapering to a point. 

8 . To coup the creels : in various^, uses ; to fall 
or tumble over ; * to tumble heels over head, to 
die * (Jamieson) ; to meet with a mishap. In a 
creel : in a state of temporary mental aberration. 

1713 Ramsay Ckris/s Kirk Gr, it. xvii, Whan he was 
Kthite twa sturdy chiels . . Held up frae cowping o' the 
creels The liauid logic scholer. Bumhs to William 
Sim/som iii. My senses wad be in a creel, Should 1 but 
dare a hope to speel. Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Gilbenfield. i8z8 
Scott Ola Mart, vi, * The laddie *8 in a creel I ' exclaimed 
his uncle. i8s8 — Rob Rev xx. If folk . . srad needs be coup- 
ingthe creels ower thrnugh-stanes. a z^gg Hogg Tales 8 Sk. 
in. 906 If you should, .coup the creels just now. .it would 
be out of the power of man to get you to a Christian burial. 
zSyx C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xvii, ‘ I'be lassie’s head 's in a 
creel cried Susan. 

4. attrib. and Comb,, as creel-hawking, pig\ 
creel-like adv. ; nreel-housa, a house or hot with 
the walls made of wickerwork covered with clay ; 
oreel-man, a man who transptrti goods in creels. 

1863 J. G. Bkrtbam Harvest of Jsea (1873) 310 ITiesystem 
. .followed by the fishwives in the old days of *creel-nawk- 
ing. 1878 Robinson Whitby Gloss., *Creel-houae, a wicker 
hot with a sodded roof. Mackintosh Hirt, CkoiUa. 

Scot, I. Introd. z^ Till recently crell houaes were uaed in 
some parts of the Highlands. 1838-9 in Maidment Sc. Pae- 
quils (1868) M He. .*creel lyke ms in the fyre of conten- 
ihNie. iHle J. Bbath Biekoptkire Lilts 14 Stridel^on the 
"creelman's ass. 1880 Antrim 4 r Deem Ghee., *Crtel-fig, 
a young pib nch as is taken to market in a creei or 
baikeu 
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•h^ Mof bottb^, it la laid upon a bior^srovinoUlly* a 
*creel . IbuL G)^., Crw/, akiad ix bior. uaadfor alauahuar^ 
fug and aalvi^ ahcep upon. sSai J. Huutsb MS* Ghu* 
in Addy Sh^$ld G/tva., Cmr/, a light fimina>work placed 
overhe^ in the kitchen or other room of anonUnary (km- 
houae.on which oatcakea are placed. (So ills in M^uUUr^. 
Ghat ] iMp l^iudmh Ghta*^ Cratl . . a barred atool on 
which aheap are aalved and clippad* piga are killed, ate. 
1877 HoUUrneaa Chaa.^ CrtaL* a plata-ra^ . .a foodnade (or 
iheep ; a butoher'a hand-bairow. 1B77 Giaas*^ 

Crrat^ a wooden rack in which platea are putto dry. A frame 
in which j^laden carry glaaa. 

2 . Spinning, A frame for holding^he paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the * iliver * 
into * roving \ or the latter into yarn. Hence nlao 
cruUframa* 

183$ Urb Fhiha, Maniif. aas The roller-pair, .reoelvea the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewers or upright pins 
in the creel behind. iSgx Art Jrnl, Caiat Gt. Exkib, 
p. vii* Y I The bobbins are placed in a wooden frame called 
a ' creel so that they will revolve, ifop Cstaa/fa Taekn* 
Educ. Iv. aog/x The rove creels, .stand about six or seven 
feet high. 

b. cSce quot.) north, dial. 

1869 Lonadah Gha., Craat, a frame to wind yam upon. 

Creel (kril), v. [f. Chbel jd.i] 

1 . Sc. To put into a creel ; also Jig, 

s^xy Douglas jSMtia iv. Prol. 3a Men rayia thow bridlUit 
Aristotle as ane hors. And crelit wp the flour of poetry. 
1808-79 Jamibson, Crtti, to put into a basket ..*He’s no 
gude to creel eggs wi'.’ i.e. not easy, or safe, to deal with. 

2 . Angling. To get (a hsh) into the basket ; to 
succeed in catching. Cf. * to bag game *. 

i8h J* T. Hbwlbtt Paratma^ IV, v, l creeled him, and 
tried again. 189a Fitld 18 June gaa/i My friend . . creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. 

3 . Sc. In certain marriage customs : To make (a 
newly married man) go through some ceremony 
with a creel ; osp, to make him carry a creel filled 
with stones, till his wife releases him. Cf. Brand 
Pop. Aniiq* (1870) II. 55. 

1791 Statiat. Ace. Scat. II. to The second day after the 
Marriage a Creeling, as it U called, takes place. 1845 New 
Statist. Acc.Scat.f Berwic/tsA, All the men who have been 
married within the last xa months are creeled. Ibid. 063 
An ancient, .local usage called creeling Is still kept up here. 
X890 G/msow Timas 3 Nov. 3/4 A miner, .having got mar- 
ried .his fellow-colliers, .went through the process of creel- 
ing him. 

Oraeler (krriaj). [f. Ckxbl a 

young person who attends to the creel of a spin- 
ning machine. 

18^ R. A. Arnold Cathm Fam. 3a A minder and a 
creeler engaged in manufacturing with a self-aciing mule. 
x88a Manchester Guardian tg May, The relationslup be- 
tween spinners and their creelers and piecers. 

Crea'lftll. As much as tills a creel. 

^x8m Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, A creelfu' of coala 1873 
G. C. Davibs Mountain k" Mere xvlii. xsj The creelfula <» 
trout 1 have caught. 

Chreem ckrfm), v. dial. Also oreun, orlm. 
[Of obscure etymology : possibly two or even three 
distinct words are here included. The various 
senses belong to distinct parts of England. 

The variant crim has suggested identity with OE. crian^ 
man to squeeze, press fcf. senses); but tne evidence does 
not show that crlm is tne earlier form, rather the contrary : 
and it is not easy to see howcrvswi with its long vowel could 
arise from the ablaut series ^rvw-, hram, hrum-.] 

1 . trans. To put, place, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously, {northern.^ 

1674 Ray N. C, fVerdt la Craem it into my hand : Put 
it in slily or secretly. Cluah. a 1700^ B. £. Diet. Cant. 
Crew.Creema, to slip or slide anything into another’s Hand. 
1746 CoLLiBR (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (x86a) 
5^. Icreemt Nipneaw on then o Lunshun. 18875'. Cheshire 
Gloss. j Creem. to hide. * Creem it up put it out of sight, 
hide It in your dress or pocket.. It b a rare word, and 
riraidly becoming obsolete. 

2 . To squeeze ; to hug. {^Devon and Cornw.) 

1746 Exmoor ComrishijiiK. D. S.) 306 Tha hast a creem'd 
ma Vearms and a most host ma neck. 1884 CarBRN Devon 
Pravine.. Ha creemed my liand. i88e IV. Comwatl CIoss.^ 
Creemt to squeexe, to mash . . To bug iu wrestliug. x88o 
£. Comwatl Glass., Crttm, to squeeze. 

3 . intr. To shiver, trans. To cause to shiver, 
to chill. Hence Oree-mod ppl. a., chilled and 
shivering, (south-western.) 

1847-78 Halliwbll, Crim, to shiver. /. lV(ght. x88o E, 
Cornwall Gloat, f Cream . . U metaphorically used to describe 
that sensation hX rigor or creeping of the flesh, known u 
gooM flesh, cutis attaerina. * Creemed wi* the cold*. s88o 
Mrs. Pari Adam bf £ve iv. 44 Do 'ee go near to the tire. . 
you looks all creemed with the cold, ana as wbht as can be. 
1888 IV. Somerset IVord-bh,. Creaanv,. to shiver, to shudder. 
Creanii Sb. dial, [f. preej A shiver proceed- 
ing from cold, indisposition, etc. 

1847-78 Halliwbll, CrmM. .a cold shivering. Sanaeraet, 
1880 fV. Comwedl Gloss., Craem, Crim. a shiver ; a creep- 
ing of the flesh. * I feeled a crim coom oW me 1888 IV. 
Samenei IVarfLbk., Cream, a shiver, .a shivering suta. 
Hence Oroemy a. dial., sliivering, shnddering. 
Creem, obs. f. Cbbam sb:t> 

Oreen, obs. form of CABiiir. On tho ereen : 
ready to turn either way on receiving an impulse. 
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weep Ckrfp), V. Pa. t gad pa. pple. evept 
(krept). Forms: see below. [A common TentoAo 
strong vb. I OE. criopan m OS. crieptm, OFria 
kriapa (NFris. Satl. knopo\ ON. krjdpa 

(Sw. krypa^ Da. AsyA#) t-OTent ^krmipam. Ai 
with some other verbs of the same class (c£ Bow, 
Brook, Lout), the present has in some of the 
langs. d for aw. as OLG. krdpan^ MDu. erdpon. 
Do. kruiUn^ MLG., LG. and EFrit. krdpm^ MG. 
krdfon, krau/en. InOHG. replaced bfcariohhasi^ 
MHO. and mod.Ger. kriiehm,ib:pt. a type kroukan, 
the relation of which to kreuj^n is uncertain. 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres, krtufan, pa. t. 
kraup, pi. krupun, pa. pple. hrupan ; whence 01^ 
prea criopan (3rd sing. crlcpp),\^\. crJap, pi. 
crupon, pa. pple. cropen. The OE. pres, criopan, 
ML. erbpen ;clo8c a), has regularly given the 
modern creep; occasional ME. instances of crepo 
are app. errora The pa. t. sing. crJap regnlany 
gave ME. crip (open i), spelt also crepe ^ creep As 
which was in general use to the 15th c., and sur- 
vives with short vowel in the dialectal crop. The 
plural crupon, crupe^n, became in the 13th c. 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple. ; and this passed 
also into the sing, as crope, the prevailing type of 
the tense to the i6th c., after which it gradually 
dropped out of llteraiv use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. In the northern 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was craf 
Qdter the pa. t. of other classes), which u still 
Scotch. But already before 1400, weak forms 
creep-id and crep-t, begto to take the place of all 
these, the second of which has since xoth c. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving erep, 
crope, crop, crup, crap, as only dialectal. The 
pa. pple.r/v/^/i continued till the 1 7th c. in literary 
use, and to the loth c. in the northern dial, where 
the vowel is still short croppen, cruppen; in the 
south it became in 13th c. crope, also literary Eng. 
to the 18th c. ; but a weak form erepid, creeped 
began to appear in the X4th c., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t., has been the domi- 
nant form since the i6th c.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . IVes, tense. 1 oTdopan,orfopaD,(or^pan), 1-3 
yrd sing. ori6p(e)ti ; a-4 oreope(xi, (kreope(]i) ; 
a-6 orepe(n, (3-6 crope, 4 oryepe) ; 4-5 krepe, 
4-7 oreepe, (6 oreape), creep, (-Sr. 5- oreip). 

cxcMO JElfmc Gram. xxviiL (Z.) 170 Ee/o ic creope. 
exxr^Lamb. Horn, 33 Hwa cr«opc8 )»w 4 nr cxaoo Trin. 
Coll, Horn. 199 pc neddre..criepefl..)nireh nerewe hole. 


a xmep (hvl 4 Night, 819 pe fox can crepe [v.r. crope] bi pe 
^ ' in £. E. P. <xB6a) 73 
I.ANGL. P. Pi. C. 


heie. ct^ Edmund Con/. 107 
Makede hire redi to kreopen in. 1^,^ 

XXI. 475 Arys. .and creop on kneos to ke croya. z^ Cath. 
Angi. 81 To Crepe, rebere. 1370 Levins Mam^. 7® To 
creepe, rtpere. 1383 Hoi.lybano Cambo di Fior 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde f 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 950 
And awima or aink% or wade% or creepa, or flyes. 

2 . Past tense, a. sing, 1-3 ordap, 3 (oreop), 
3-5 crep, crepe, 4-5 oreep(e, 9 dial, orep ; pi. 
I crupon, 9-3 crupen. 

r 1000 /Clpric IL 394 (Boaw.) Heo creap betwux 
flam mannum. a 1x00 O. E. Chron, an. 1083 Sume orupon 
under, a xMg Leg. Kath. 908 [He] com ant creap in ure. 

cxugaGen." ■* 

der K ^ 

7 ’. 306 .^he creepe [zt.rr. (MSo. *4^*79' 
crepte] in to the clerk. xB8i Leicester Glass,, Crejk, pt. and 
p.p., crepL 

0 . pi. 3-4 cropen, 3- crope; s$ng. 4 crop, 
croup, 5- orope (sing. & pi. 6 oroape, dial. 7-9 
crop, 9 orup). 

rasTS Lay. 1847a Somme hii crope [c iaog crupen] to (ran 
wode. c xago S. Eng. Leg. 170/3217 Heo. .cropen ahao aae 
ametene al aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 2303 (Cott.) wigura 
croup ^warlau in. £1400 Avow. Artk. Ixv, The c^tef 
crope in-to a tunne. xgM CovEinALB z Sam xiii. 6 They 
crope in to rauca and d^nes. 157a R. H. ir. Lauaierut 
Ghastaa(xigt)20j Divert erroura croape into the Church. 
1608 Birnib Kirk-Buriall{},%y\) 14 Before the Kirk-buriall 
crop in. dbfa Sia C. Wyvill Triple Crown 160 He crope 


cro^twtwixt'uiu' F. SmtHSoutliemismein^rans. 

Amer. Philol. Sac. 47 Crepe, preterit and past participle of 
creep, b common among the negroes and poorer whites. 

7. north, 3-9 crap, 14-^ crape). 
e laos Lay. soaSa be sparewe innene crap, e 1450 Hbhry- 
bon Mar. Faa, 44 To an Cane he crape. 15x3 Douglas 
ASaeeie 11. v. (iv.) 48 And crap in wnder the feit of the spddea. 
a zfloa MoNTOouBaiB * Since that the Hevina * 41 With my 
king In credit once I crap, sysg Macneill WUl 4 ^an 
111, Gloamin . .crapower dbtant hill aiKl plain, 

a. 4-5 orepod, -Id, orepped, (kreppat), 7-9 
oreeped, (4- Se. orelpii). 

eama K. Alie. 390 On hire bed twyes he bped. The 
thrid^ tyme yu he creped. 14- • Chaucer MS. fjmn B t\. 


'4 

iflpWherasBim.^CtMsi^^ 

Jraii, IV. (z88^ t4xm cent in (kfoiir wWi Cht^ tlsna 
lito TvNoaixGkw. crasiedcMiHUM 

round slippery lidgmk . ^ 

B. Pa.ppl$, ou i^-y (mrfh. dkd. mtsmo 8*0 
.Sir. oroppijQi (trolpini, (6 orapcp, 9 mrilh 
oroppeii, orwppen, KwvbA mnjNpMb)* 
csaagLAV. 5871 |tat like W anlM iraurea aieropePe. eeXfE 
CfiAucsa Fi£akl T. 888 Xa thou. .Ware enpea eut of ma 
grwnd. S4B8 Isa I. Kitudt Q. diocagU. <|aka that Im 
Cell war croppia onys ia^ia, s^ Ouctoii 
(Arb.) 17 He had cropm dieiain. m smi Fmsfor Ibla 

o.2?wiir^ 'SSrtLS** 

Ire INtBT CnMfws wplOla HWHf I|» liWUim# • 

croipln in the Khrk. esMTa Kma/fiSr/. 1thcs.«i48 L40B 
Frenache men ar croppin In of lait. sOas HAamMMt mo. 
/Iunger{t6s3) ga Cro^ away and hiddan. B8|i Lamia 
in rmna. XX, aej [Tb^'] would bava orepan away. 
179# Mae. WNBBLaa Weetmarld. DiaL{^x\m% SIcjMlila 
croppen intui Storth an Arnaida sant kobimsom wMtbf 
Glees., Croppen or Cropen, crept. *Wlieta haa ya gittaa 
croipen tor * 

0 . 3-4 yoropa, yorop, 8*«8 avQpa» (4*5 

ciaTS L av. 5671 pat weren awei ciope. eMMCeerdbh. 
3473 In the erthe they wolde have cropa. e sue Arih. 4 
AJM Ttso Whlder>ward ware ye y<ropa. cs44a CmsAva 
Li/e St. Kath. ni. 404 If he ware Crope thorow pa lata, 
rms Markham Sir E. Grinvile, To the /uyreet t, A 
Heauanlte fier b crope Into my braina. 184a Raoaaa 
Naaxman 71 The Lord speakes of those . . dai^Msed man, 
crope out of captivity. «i734 North Exmsuen 973 (D»> 
The Captain was crope out of Newgale. 

7. 4-5 orapid, 7-9 oxaaped. 
e isao Chaucbr Eeemte T. 330 (Camb. MS.) Ha wande a 
crepio by hese felawe Ion [5 MSS. crope^ Heart, crope]. 
X76t Huhb Hht, Eng. 1 . xvi. 396 Intestine ISicUon had 
creeped into tha Government of France. Med. Se. It haa 
creepit oot. 

A 6-orapt. 

ISIS Covbrdalb X Meue. vi. ix Some y* were orepte in to 
dennes. i6is Bibls '/wie 4 There are certaloo men 
crept in vnawares. 1634 Sia T. HaaauT Treco. xpe Mbf 
hornet has a little crept among them. s8BS Tbnmysom Maud 
III. vi. i. My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 

4 . The Perfect Tense was formerly, as in yp, 
come, etc., formed with be to expren result : he ^ 
cropen or crept In. 

c xees— X4a3 iHce 3 a above]. 1334 Tindalb ^ttde 4 For 
ther are certayne crafrely crept in. 1543 Joys Exp. Dost. 
vii. iij b, Ottte of poore scobs & cloystere are these beggeia 
cropen vp. x8^ Earl Monm. tr. Seuaul/s Man bee. 
Guilty 338 As soon as they are crtqpe out from their Sprim- 
head. 1706 A.. Bboford Temple Mas. vii tsx No 
Errors are errot into the. .Text. S711 Addibon Sped. No. 
57 P 4 That Party-Rage wluch..b very much crept into 
their Conversation, a 1734 Isee 3 p.\. 

B. Signitication. 

L intr. To move with the body prone and dose 
to the ground, as a short-legged reptile, an insect, 
a quatlruped moving stealtbilj, a human being on 
hands and feet, or in a crouching posture. 

Formerly said of snakes, worms, and other creatures with- 
out limbs, for which crawl U now more usual, though in 
some cases either may be used ; see Cbawl v. 

r 888 K. ACi.frrd Boeth. xxxvi. | 4 Oi'er luefb Ms Iota 
ge weald joet he msege gan. .and onginperaopan \padJ. MS, 
crypan] on flone ilcau weg. cxooo Alfbic Ham. IL468 
(Bosw.f Him coroon to creopende fela naeddran. cteos Lay. 
S93X3 be king him gon crepen an heonden and a futen* 
c 1388 tail - ■ — • • ' 

'' * cremo. na. , 

reepe [v.rr. creep, craiw, crepede, emt] 
anon. 14x3 Lydo. Pilgr, Sewle iv. xxxiii. 048 $) Bs The 


X8n8 SMAKa Merry 
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. . Chaucbr T. 330 He wende haue cropen \,MS. 

Camb. erepid, //or/, crope] oy his febwe lobn. And by 
the Millere in he creepe [ ^ * 

anon. 14x3 Lydo. Ptlgr, 

serpent., shold.. crepe vpon his breste. , 

IV, rv. it 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole x6xx Fioaio, Car^ 
ponare, to creejM on all foure. 1834 Sir T. Hbrbbrt Traeo. 
913 Land Tonoyaes so great that they will c ree p e with two 
mens burthens, xyog BbrkklicY Cor/s qf Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 509 We were forced to stora, and soon afrer creep on 
our knees. 1735 Somervillb Chase 111. 146 See there he 
(the fox] creeps along ; hb Brush he drags. 1807 RosiNaoM 
A rchsaol. Grrnca in. vi. 997 A person accused creeped on 
hb hands through tlie tire. i«fl 4 Tbnnysom AylmeVs F. 
859 [There] the slow-worm creeps. 

+ b. Proverbially contrasted with go(^* walk 
c88B K. iELFRBD Boeth, sjtxvi. fl 4 Se bib mihtigra le Be 

K b bonne se |ie crbpfl \Bodl. MS, crypbJ. c 1400 Semdotaa 
h. 967 The Dikes were iM>deveIyedepe..OuerGOwde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe, c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 1x4 Kyndo 
wille crepe Where it may not go. is0a J. Hevwood Frav. 
4 Epigr, (1867) 13s Children must Icarne to erdepe ere they 
csnjgOb 1863 Br. Patbick Parab, Pilgr. 304 The moet im- 
peril eouis, who are not as yet able to go, but only to 
creep in the way to heaven. X74X Richardson Pamela III. 

E And besides, as the vulgar saying is. One must creep 
re one goes 1 1838 Beukwooda ojCanada 57 , 1 used to 
when I was a boy, * first creep and then go 1 ' 
to. 7 b creep to the Cross (also to creep the 
Cross) : spec, used of the Adoration of the Crosi, 
in the Roman Service for Good Friday. Obs. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange 
fridai. 1377 Langl P. PI. H. xvin. 498 Arbeth . . And 
crepeth Co pe crosse on knees. ^i 449 Pbcock Eepr. ahq 
Not as thou) thei creptden t^ne s there to noon other 
thing saue to the Ymage, but that thei aftir her ymagioa- 
cioun crepiden to the persoon of Crist. at$ooSmttsEaving 
11. 199 Nochc our oft creip the oonw one kneb. 93.. in 
Booim /mired. KmewL (1670) Introd. 9s The Usher to by 
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h Carpet! for the Kinge to Creepe to the Crome upeo. igM 
Balx i>*cl ArtUUt D iv b, To creape fo the CrcMie 

on Good Friday fcatly. igM-pe WAaNse A Bng, 115 (N .) 
We kiss the piMf we creeps the crossc, our beades we over- 
runne. s6e6 Shaks. 7 V. ft Cr. 111. iii. 73 To come as humbly 
as they vs'd to creeps To holy Altars, itfgo J. TAVuaa 
IVkM. (N J, Because they would not creeps unto the crosse, 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse. 

2 . To move loftly, cautiously^ timorously, or 
slowly; to move quietly and stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal (iWo, away, etc.). 

c 1175 L»mb. Horn, aj And her beo analpi both bat an mon 
met crepan in. sgpt Gowaa I. 198 This lady tho 

was cropc a side As she, that wolde her aelven hide, e 1470 
Hknsv IVaiiacf vi. day Full law thai crap, quhill thai war 
out off sichL IS77 B. Gooex Merttbae/ts iJusb, 1. (t js86) 
6 rhe Fathers forsaking the Plough., began to creeps into 
the Toune. i5oo Shaks. A. Y, L, ti, viL 146 The whining 
Schoole-boy . . creeping like snails Vnwillingly to schoole* 
tjo§ Addison Italy 9 We here took a little Boat to creep 
along the Sea-shore as far as Genoa, tdgo 'rxNNVSON In 
Mtm, vii. 7 Like a ^ilty thing 1 creep At earliest morning 
to the door. 1973 Black Pr. TkuU xxv. 421 if this wind 
continues, we can creep up to<morrow to L<Kh Koag. 
b. Of things : To move slowly, 
idgo Fullkr Ptsgak 11. x. 9x4 Where the brook Zorek 
creeps faintly out of the I'rtbe of Judah, syga Youno 
BroikerM 11. i, Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep! 
slfo W HiTTiBS Tent cn Beack xxiv, The mists crept upward 
chill and damp. iSyt Huxlkv Pkyeugr. 178 The sea-bottoui 
over which the cold water creeps. 

3 . (of arsons and things), a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to insinuate oneself into ; to come in or 
up unobserved ; to steal insensibly upon or over, 

c 1340 Carmr M, 14x47 (Trin.) pat sekenes crepte to heued 
ft fote. CX3B0 Wveur Whs, (1880) 196 pise newe oitJris, 
hat ben cropen in wib-oute groiinde. e sage llymne Ytrg. 
(1867) 84 Now ase is cropen on me ful stille. c 1430 Lydg. 
Ckr0n. Troy 1. t, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Cath. Pabb tr. Emsm. Commune Credo 7a b, By un- 
lawfull plesure crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. 15163 Golding Ovid'e Met. vi. (15031 173 Sleepe 
i^n my careful! carcasse crope, i^ 74 r Cottbhkll 
Davila's Hist. Fr, ^1678) 19 These opinions., crept up, till 
they were universally embraced, tyos Dx For Skartest 
Way w. Dteseniere in Arb. Gamer VII. 393 How they 
crope into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 Strblb 
Tatler No, 61 p x Among many Phrases which have crept 
into Conversation. 1837 w. Ibvino Ca^t, Bonneville 1 . 350 
DespondenL7 began to creep over their hearts. 1869 ' 1 'rol- 
LOPS He Knew iiii, 1x878) 393 When these sad weeks had 
slowly crept over her head. 1875 Jowbtt /Va/^ (ed. 9] 111 . 
30X The licence of which you spiuik very easily creeps in. 

b. To move timidly or diffidently ; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe ; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf. 
Cbcbpiku ppl. a. 

ts$i Mabikck Bk. of Notes 633 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare tne name of the Sabboth, 
they remember nothing but the scauenth day. 1598 
Spbnsbb State Irel, wka (Globe) 614/1 When they are 
weary of warres. .then they creepe a litle perhaps, and sue 
for grace. 16. . Dbydkn (J.), It is evident he [MiLon] creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines together, lyeo 
Popx Eee. Crit, 347 And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line. 1735 — Prol Sat. 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that licks the dust 1781 Cowprb Conversation 145 where 
men of judgment* creep, and feel their way, The positive pro- 
nounce without dismay. 1838 Emkbbon Eng. Traits^ 
Mansurs Wks.(Bohn) ll. 46 Don't creep about diffidently. 
1874 Blackir Se{f<uU. 89 Where aspiration is wanting, 
the soul creeps. 

4 . Of plants : To grow with the stem and 
branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 
other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals, b. Of roots or subterranean stems ; To 
extend horizontally under ground. 

1530 Tindalk Praci. Prelates Wks. 1849 II. 370 [Ivy] 
creepeth along by the ground till it find a great tree. 1580 
Babkt Aiv. C. X597 'I'o creepe, to run as rootes do in the 
around, repo. 1871-3 Ghkw Anat. Plants 11. l. i. | 9 The 
Motions of Koots are 8ometime.H Level, as are those ofHops 
. .and all such as properly Creep. 1897 Duyden Virg. Georg, 
IV. iBaCucumers along the Surface creep. 17x7 Popk Eloisa 
943 Where round some mould'ring tow'r pale ivy creeps. 
1837 Dickxns Picksv.yif Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green. 
That creepeth o’er ruins old I 

t o. bald of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
etc, Obs. Cf. Crawl v. 4. 

1868 CvLPBfpKR ft CoLX Barlkol. Anat. 1. xxviii. 67 
Those [blood- vessels] which come from above do creep all 
the womb over. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111. 97 
As they [blood-vessels] creep along the side ot the branches 
[of the horns]. 

d. fig. To extend like a creeping plant. 

1856 Stanlry Sinai ^ Pal ii. (1858) 138 Vineyards creep 
along the ancient terraces. 1839 Jxphson Br/ttany iii. 34 
Up this cliff creeps the town, cappra by the fine old church. 

O. Irans. >■ creep along or over, rare. ^Cf. 
also creep the cross in i c. ) 

1887 Milton P. L, vii. 5^ And every creeping thing that 
cree(M the ground. 1717 Dyer Grongar Hill 78 Whoso 
ragged walls the ivy creeps. 1738 Wbslby l/vmus, *0 
Tkeu wkose Wisdom * id, The meanest Worm that creeps 
the Earth. xBas Clarx Yiil Minetr* 1 . 130 Black clouds 
crept the southern hill. 

6. intr. Of the skin or flesh, less usually of the 
person himself: To have a sensation as of things 
creeping over the skin; to be affected with a 
nervous shrinking or shiver (as a result of fear, 
horror, or repugnance). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 3567 (Cott.) Quen \mt [he] sua bicumt 


aid . . It cMpat creatand ta his faak. etg/oaBosa,Xasen$s$ 
Whannathou wenestfortoslepe, SofuBeof peynashalt thou 
crepe. 17x7 Swirr Gssllsusrm. v|i. ee3 Soitiethiag in their 
countenances that made my flash creep with a horror 1 cannot 
express. 1840 Dickbhs Bam. Budge xvii. You huIm my 
hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. 1879 G. Mkbxoith 
Bjfoiet xxviii, (1889) a66 He had such an air of saying 
* Tom's a-cold *, that her skin crept in sympathy. s88e Mrs. 
Ravefie Tempi. 1 . 3x0 It makes me quite creep. 

7 , Aaul., etc. To drag with a creeper for any-* 
thing at the bottom of the water. 

■8x3-14 Aci 54 Geo. I/I, c. 159 1 10 No person . . shall . . 
creep or sweep for anchors [etc.], .suppos^ to be lost in 
any of ih.s ports. 1830 Marry at Binge Oum ix, I'here the 
cargo is left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
boats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch the hawser. i88i T. Hardy 
Weeeex Tales 11 . 14^. 

8. Of metal rails, etc. : To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuous pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a result of periodical 
expansion and contraction on a gradient. 

iB^ Science V. 344,''a In some places the rails move longi- 
tudinally or * creep ’. On long inclines or nades the track 
may creep down hill. 1887 Engineer LXI V. 9 Now 1 have 
the fi^h bolts loosened I am threatened with a creeping of 
the line. 1890 Daily News 31 Dec. 3/5 The very curious 
'creeping* action of lead upon a roof was also shown by 
means ofa model. . . In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, was made to creep a perceptible space. 

0 . Coal-mining. To suffer a * creep '. 

x 8 si Grkrnwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. 4 Dark. 
19 The softer the thill, the greater the liability to creep. 
x88i Trans. N. Eng. Inst. Min. /Engineers IX.. 34 [It] had 
evidently brought on a heavy oret,' as shown on the section 
of crept bords. 

Creep (krlp), sb. [f. the verb.] 

1. The action of creeping; slow or stealthy 
motion, {lit. and Jig.) 

x8i8 Krats Endym. 1. 679 Until a nntle creep, A careful 
moving caught my waking eara 184a Wt "dsw. ‘ Eyre / 
tkougksMck power' ^ Or watch. .The current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy cmeps Adown a rocky maxe. 
x86a Thornbuky Turner 1 . 364 There is a fine sense of 
terror and danger and adventure in Jason's stealthy creep, 
t b. Hawking. Sec quot. Obs. 

1488 Bk. .Si. Albans Djb, Yowre hawke fleeth at or to 
tlie Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
crepe softely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and stelith softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and bi that meane 
^^m a fuwle. ^ 

2. A sensation ns of things creeping over one's 
body ; a nervous shrinking or shiver of dread or 
horror. Usually in //., ike creeps or cold creeps 
(colloq.). 

x88a Lytton Haunted 4 Haunters in Str. Story (x866) 
II. 191 , 1 fell A creep of undehnable horror. 1879 A. Forbbr 
in Daily News sx Aug. 5/3 It gives you the creeps all down 
the small of the back. A ikensfufn s$ Mar. 34cit. 

8. ( oal mining. The slow continuous* bulging 
or rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to 
the sui^erincumbtnt pressure upon the pillars. 
*Also any slow movement of mining ground* 
(Raymond Alining Gloss. 1881). 

1813 Ann. Philos. 11 . 385 The pitmen were^ proceeding., 
through the old workings, .the proper road being obstructed 
by a creep. 1887 W. W Smyth Coal 4 Coal-mining 132 The 
creep, .arises when the thill or undercli^ is fofi, and the 
proportion of pillars to l>ords such that after a time a down- 
ward movement takes place; the pillan then foice the clay 
to rise upwards in the bords. 1887 Ann. Reg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it should be buried m some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings. 

4 . A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening in a hedge or other enclosure, for an 
animal to creep or pass through. Cf. Ckjebp-holk. 

1875 W. M'Ilwkaith Guide Wigtownsk. 37 A creep for 
CAtile, on the Wigtown Railway. 1884 R. Jbi fbriub Red 
Deem. 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave holes, or 
'creeps’, for the pheasants to run through. 

6. Chkbpeb 5. 

1889 Ckamb. Jml. Jan. 38/a Boatmen went to work with 
creeps or drags to search for (he body. 

6 . Comb , as f creep-window (cf. sense 4). Also 
Crbep-holk, CREBP-MOnsS. 

1884 Atkvns Orig. Printing Tied, Bj, The least Creep- 
window robs the whole House ; the least Errour in War is 
not to be redeemed. 

Chreepar (krrpsj). Fonns : i ordopere, 4-6 
oreper(e, 6 orepar, 6- creeper, [f. Creep v. 4 
-BU.] 

1 . One who creeps. (In quot. 1883, a child too 
young to walk.) 

a 1000 Glosir. Frag. zs. 17 (Bosw.) Seo ealde cyree wsbs 
call behangen m.d criccum and mid creopera sceamelum. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. sot Crepere, or he kat ciepythe, rector. 
15^ J. Heywooo spider tjr r\ lx. js A creper with spiders, 
and a flier with flise. z88a Otway Venice Pres. v. ii, All us 
little creepers in 't, called men. xW3 J. Parker Apost. Life 
II. 356 The door must not he shut.. until the la.st little 
creeper has been brought in and Bat at the Father’s 
table. 

b. Jig. One who moves atealtbily, timidly, or 
abjectW, or proceeds in a mean and servile way. 
.«S «9 1 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 399 Some- 
times a creeper, and a curry-fauell with his superiours. 1398 
F1.ORI0, Insinuatcrey a craftie slie creeper into ones 
bpsome, fauor or miride. cx 8 o 3 Rowt.EY iiirtk Merl. in. 
vi, A gilded rascal, A low-bred despicable creeper, 1831 
Bmatiiwait Eng. Gentlew.t X641) 360 They were . . no strutters 
in the streets, but despicable creepers. 181s Lams Trag^ 


OBUrXB. 

Skaks., The servilett crxepar after aatura that aver ow* 
suited the palate of an audieqce. 

1 0 . slatig, A * j|^ny«a-liiier ' ; ace quot 

iftM W. laviNo r. trav. 1 . 841 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspaper* with paragraphs at so much a line, 
xiag T. LisTBa Granby lx. (1836) 433 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, * creepers', wTioee business it is to 
prowl aMUt, collecting incidents for the newspapers. 

2 . An animal that creeps, a creepioff thing, an 
insect or reptile ; spec, (in vulgar speech) a louse. 

>377 B. Googk Heresbaek’s Huee, iii. (1586) >47 b, You 
sh^ be sure to have neither Mite nor Creeper in your 
Cheese. 1609 Bible (Donay) Gen. vii. ai A 1 creepers, that 
creepe upcm the earth, 1631 Miller of Meuuf. 8 Hast any 
Creepers within thy gay HoseT 1673 & C. RuUe of Civility 
61 'Tis unbecoming.. to scratch.. as if there were Creepers 
upon our backs. 1840 Hood Up ike Rkme woo A mounted 
gendarme would protmbly disdain to pursue a creeper. 

b. Angling. The larva oi the Stone- fly 

1867 F. h'RANcis Angling {s^^b) 364 The crab or creeper is 
the larva of the stone fly. 

0. Poultry-rearing. ‘ One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jump rather than walk *. 

1883 in Annandalb. 

3 . A name given to many small birds, of different 
families, which run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; esp. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Cerihia familiaris. 

x86i Lovell Hist. An.'m. 4 Min. Introd., Birds.. not 
melodious, as the . . witwal, creepei^ wren. 1674 Rav Eng. 
Birds 84 I'he Creeper or Ox-eye Creeper, x^m Pennant 
Zool. {176S) 1 . X93 '1 he creeper, .next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Uateb AVsL Amawon 
viL (1864) 303 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidm group were daily seen feeding on berries. x88a 
Proc. Herw. Nat. CiublX. 553 No Gold-ciests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were seen. 

4 . A plant that creeps along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that ascends a supporting sur- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian Creeper {Ampclopsis 
hedercuea ) ; a climber. 

i8a8 Bacon Sylva | 536 Iliey are Winders and Creepers; 
as Ivy, briony. Hops, Woodbine. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Dmn 1 . 3x Tnis Plant is a Creeper, and twines or lashes 
itself round any Tree that is near it. lyax Bradley Wks. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia Creeper. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 11. 416 Ine creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush. t86e Gosre Rom. Nat. Hist. 60 Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten thousand creepers. 

b. {pi.) Arch. * l..eaveg or clusters of foliage 
used in Oothic edifices to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets.* 

1884 in Wbbbtsr. 

6. A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron. 

laidoo Mono Artk 3667 Cogge appone cogge, krayert 
and oMr. Castys crepers one crosse ais to ke trafie langes. 
1336 Hellrnden Cron. Scot. uSaxi II. 106 He perist in 
Loch Tay . . His body was found be creparis. 1730 Capt. W. 
Wriclilswohih AlS. Eos-bk. of the * EyelP 34 July, We 
sweaped wiih a Creeper for the Hawser, which we gut hold 
of. xyte Falconer Diet. Marine <,1789), Creeper^ an instru- 
ment of iron resembling a grappling, having a shank and 
four hooks or claws. . It is used to throw into the bottom of 
any river or harbour.. to hook and draw up any thing., 
lost, a i8s3 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Creepers, .s. GrapneU 
to bring up any thing from the bottom of a well or pond. 
1^5 Willocks Sea-Fisherman led. 3) 40 The Grapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is much used off Dartmouth, .on account of 
the strength of the tidal currents. .‘I'heK creepers have 6ve 
clawa 1888 T. Hardy Wessex Tates II. 143. 

1 6. A small iion * dog of which a pair were 
placed on a hearth between the andirons. Obs. 

X538/NV. Goods in Arckmol. XXXVI. 389 A payre of 
crepers. 1365 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 178, j. olde brand- 
rethe. .j. iron creper. 1809 Inv. in Trans. Essex Archmol. 
Soc. 111 . 11 167, I p' creepers, fire shovell and ton^s 1681 
Prynnb Exam. Exub. Com. Prayer 106 The little Creepers, 
not the great Bra-ss shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire. *833 J. Holland Man^f, Metal II. 
163 The andirons proper . . and what were denominated 
creepers, a smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

7 . local, a. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women, b. A piece ol iron with points or spikes^ 
worn under the ieet to prevent ilipping on ice, etc. 

lyax Dailey, CfRr/rrr, a sort of Galosnes. between Clogs 
and Pattens, worn by Women. xiBeg Foaav Yoe. £* 
Anglia, Creepers, x. Low pattens mounted on short iron 
Btumps, instead of ringa i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped under the feet, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing upon ice. 1887 Newcastle Wkly. Ckron. x Jan. 4 loe» 
creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle. 

8. «*ChebpjA4. 

1843 yml. R. Agric. Soe. VI. 1. x8o That . . lambs may. . 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, 1 have ' creepers ' placed to enable them to do so. 

9 . a. An apparatus fur conveying gram in cum* 
mills, a conveyor, b. An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in a carding- machine. ^ 

1847 Engineer 4 Mack. Aesistani (Deser. Plates) The 
creeper . . constructed by Mr. Fairbaim. 1864 Sia W. 
Faiesairn Alills 4 Mill-work 11. 140 The cre^r consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden lx>x or trough. 

10 . A small iron frying-pan with three legs; 
also called a spider. {U,S. local) 

1880 in Webster Supp. 

Xi, Comb., as (sense 4) crieper-cladf cneptf 
covirod adjt. 



coour^oxA. 


in# 0. agtHb pMMy ltltlDodei«ipor> 

dad window. oj June d/3 Tlie cool wood! 

nod creepo(K»v«red fodca. 

0sMp4ud« (Jcr^ph^ai), [f. CiMP or fd. 
4 - Hoxj. J A bole by which one creeps in or ont ; 

* a hole into which any animal may creep to escape 

denser * Q.). *Alio^. (c£ 

idfe Gmmt^SeHA f Eng, ao How wilUiif our brethrao 
are to fM a creep-hole, end hew they ihufle and cut to 
atniflo theimelvea out of the Bryen. iMi W. Robbbtcon 
PhrmM0i» Gtu, (1693) 560 A poor ahiftiM excuae» a miieiw 
able come-o£ a very creep-hole, aire T. Haaov //end 
EtktUf. 1. 53 Atcreen of ivy , . acroaa the front of the reoew 

• .a email creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Crwaple l^krrpi). Sc, and dial. Also oreepy. 
[f. Casir w. 4 -T or -tn» denominative.] 

1. A low stool. Also ereepit’Siooi, 

iddi Mtreuriut CaUdaniuit To aaeemble all her Creela. 
Basquets, Creepiea, Furmes. « 17m Se. S^£. Logie 0* 
BuckoHt I ait on my creeple and apin at my wheel, 
tass Dickbns Hatmitd Homto vu. 34 He eat between his 
parenu. .and Bessy on the old creepie-stooL iMs Roodor 

18 Nov. 570/3 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking-paU In the other. 

b. * It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance* (Jamieson). k\^ creopie-chair. 

1718 Ramsay Christs Kirk Gt^ tii. viii, It's a wise wife 
that kens her weird. What tho' ye mount the creepy t 1794 
Busns Haniin Deg iii, ^ mount the creepte-chairt 

Wba will sit beside me there T 

2. A small speckled fowl. {J7.S. local.') 
Crae] 4 >^g (krf pitj)i vbL sb. [-ino 

1. The action of moving on the ground, as a 
reptile, or a human being on hands and knees. 

A TOO EpimU Gloss. 696 Ohroptiono^ criopungae. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. tot Crepyngo, repcio, rrpiura, s^Bo Holly- 
band J'reas. Fr. Tong^ Rampsmont . .surterre^K raumping 
or creeping on the ground. 1813 L. Hunt in Examimr 

19 Apr. a4a/a Creepings in dust and wadings through 
mire. 

t b. Creeping to the Cross : see Creep v. 1 c. 

IS- . in Boorde Inlrod. KmowI. (1870) Introd. 9a The Order 
of the Kinge, on Good Friday, touchings the. .creepinge to 
the Crosse, igii fPill 0/ Osborn (Somerset Ho.), At the 
tyme of the creping of the crosse. 1583 Babinoton Com- 
moHtim. ii. (1637) 33 With crossings and creepings. Paxes 
and Beads. 

2. transf. oxAfig. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

1365 T. Stapleton Fertr. Faith 153 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies. , s66s Boyle Occas. RrH, Introd. 
Pref. (1^5) aa A Writer in some cases may be allowed to. . 
forbear Soaring, as well as avoid Creeping. 1736 Neal Hist. 
Purit. HI. 463 After great creepings and crinaings to 
Archbishop laiud^ he became his creature 1840 Thacke- 
ray Cathsrins xi, *I'he man was well fitted for the creeping 
and niggling of his dastardly trade. 

3. The scn^aiion as of something creeping on 
the skin ; cf Formioatiok. 

17M Mad. D'Arblay Lett, as July, Your creepings are 
eurely the effect of overlabour of tlie brain. 183s Kobinson 
Whitby Gloss. ^ Creepings, cold shivery sensations. ifcg 
B. Taylob Stud. Germ. Lit. 36a We feel a creeping of the 
nervee 

4. Dragging with creepers or grapnels. 

1880 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept, a/x When they [ironclads] at- 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the chann^ 

6 . In Canada : Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

1869 C. Hardy Forest Life Aeadie \\. 134 At the present 
day the animal [Caribool is shot by stalkmg or 'creeping' 
as it is locally termed, that is, advancing stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1870 Ld. Dunraven in tpi'A 
Csnt. July 60 Creeping or 'still hunting’ rs it would be 
termed in the States is as nearly as possible equivalent to 
Che ordinary deer-stalking. 

6. tomb, creeping- hole Creep-hole ; oreep- 
ing-eheet (see quot.). 

1865 J. Webb Stone-Henx (1733)304 The Works of greatest 
Magnificence , . this Doctor talks of, extended to no more 
than.. a creeping Hole at heat. 1849 Sh, fiat. Hist,, 
Mammalia IV. 7a Each burrow [of the hamster] has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly. Tne former is termed the 'crceping-hole*. 
1874 Knight D/cf. Mech., Creeping^heoi, the feeding -apron 
of a carding-machine. 

Oreepi&Gf (krrpig),///. <r. [f. as prec. + -iNO 2 .] 
L That creeps (as a reptile). 

e loeo iEi.raic Gen, i. as And eall creopende cynn on heora 
cynne. a seoo Cursor M. 19849 (Cott . ) All maner crepand 
heist. 1^3 Cath. An^l. 81 A Crepynge beste, reptile. s6fs 
Biblb Gen. viii. 19 Euery beast, euery creeping thing, and 
euery fowle. 1667 Milton P. L. vu. 45a CatteT and Creep- 
ing things, and Beast of the Earth. 1^ Cowprr Task vl 
56B The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 

2 transf. and Jig. a. Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or by imperceptible degrees. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 3567 (Fairf.) Wih crepinge croulis in his 
bake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. xa The creeping deadly 
cold. s6ee Shaks. A, Y. L. 11. vii. xta The creeping houres 
of time. X700 Drydbn Sigism. 4> Guise. 748 llie creeping 
death Benumbed her senses first, then stopped her breath. 
1870 Emerson Soe. if Soiit., Feurming Wks. (Bohn) III. 59 
The invisible and creeping air. i 88 a 3 >d’. Soc. Lex., Creep. 
Ingstchnesy, a form of’chronic Ergotism. 

D. Moving timidly or abjectly ; acting meanly 
or servilely ; cringing. 

as 6 i 8 RALEtoH tmtruei. Sonne iii. In Rom. (i 66 t) 89 
Flatterers . . are ever base, creeple, cowardly persons. 
1706 Isa. CoLUEB R^. Ridk* xxa Ochers of a mean and 
creeping Soul. xySo Gray Ode far Music 9 Nor Envy 
baM nor creeping Gain. s|S4H.M ILLEE Sek. Sehm, xv. 


(iSto) xsgA Thesaeyi viceiL--^euch at thaft, and the g raww 

a^iaya meepfagfiwmsoif imtntthttdaassiMiddii^^ 

0. Hiving the aeniatliaof a aervoiui atuVer. 

(Cr. sMotaaa.} 1814 Bvaan ill, m 89 

M ^^er’d tvmy cruepiiig vein. sBig 

up and down the spine. 

4 . Of plants: Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horSonftally along the surhtde 
of the ground, and throw out roots at intervals. 
It is often popularly applied, ihit< ad of * climbing ' 
or * clinging *. to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges : c(. Cseefer 4. 

Creepmg root, a popular name for a rhbtome or subter- 
rmnean stem that grows horiaontally and throws out shoots 
and roou at the Joints, as in Wild Convolvulus. 

HuLOST,Creapyng here and there lykeavyne, oremm.) 
S 0 M Dryden rirg. Past. ix. 57 With . creepuig vhies on 
Arbours wimv'd around. 19*4 Cowseb Tosh iv. yfis The 
cements lined with creeping herbs. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Pkys. Sot. Ill l[ris]JloreHttna and /. /rrmuHiirM. .have 
more properly creeping roots. xSxo Scott Lady o/L. 1. xl. 
Creeping xhrubs of thousand dyes. iBBa Vines Sackf Sot. 
156 The underground creeping shoots cf Ptoris mguiiina* 
b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
creeping stems, aa Creeping Ay (the procumbent 
form of Iledeia Helix), Creeping Jack, a local 
name of Sedum acre. Creeping Jenny {^Lysimachia 
Nummularia, and other plants). Creeping Sailor 
{Saxifraga sarmenlosa and Sedum acre), Creeping 
Wheat ( Triticum repens), etc. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1798) III, 883 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-car Hawkweed. x8x8 Keith Pl^s. 
Sot. 1 , 45 The common Creeping Cinquefoil x86x Miss | 
Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 134 Creeping Wheat, or Couch- 
grass. s88a Garden ta Aug. 138/a ’rhe common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny aa it is called, 

Ch^api^ly (krf pi^U), adv. [f. prec. -f -lt 
In a creeping manner, lit. and fg. 

iMT HOMAS Hal. Diet.. Carpone, creepyngly, as he that 
goeth on all fower. xs73 Tusskr //««A(i 878) 17 Age com- 
ming on so creepinglie. 1873 PuiLura Theatr. Poet, Pref. 




(T-). That the poem be not. .creepingly low and insipldL 
t8s6 Hunt Rimini iii. 460 Pretending not to see The 
latter [satyrs] in the brakes come creepin^y. 

Oreeple, obs. f. Cripple. 


M. tt Tha euflwd Malayan waam. Mr B. OmoaH 
Cn edak U. 33 Staadiag an dia mala-liMdii with a leog 
fUanoen ersart in hU^aad. i8lh Mai. Bi^ MtdilSt 
Pom. In Loiemro No. xpy/x Ur. Faniay has..f|«aa Ma 

JMe. , , , 

ChrtMB, OMM#, F. Formt t 
[f. pitej tretm. To itab or kill wfth u oveM. 
Henee Ovoowlng ppl. a. and nkt.sk. 

lisa-iE. Scot mse. fsam In Pasebas Ptlgrtmo {sSei) 
I. 173 This Beyhoy wa tortured not, bacatiia af his eon* 
feasion, but crysed him. iTay A. Uamuton Norn Aop 
Ind. 11 . xlvl X58 One EMalayi id mem mtis tO 
and erast Kim to the Heart, iligy $. OanoKH OvmiA 
'i'hey . .constantly saw their eountryuitn crossM befbrajhIB 
eyes. 1883 G. M. Fehn MMdjy 4 xaiE. tU TlWjf 
having been krissed and their bodies thrown inio Cmk fiver. 
OroesaB, olm. and dial. pi. of CRE88. 

CvBBBh. ortiali (krip, s$. Se. 6 ofoindlin, 
oresoho, 7 9 oroiah, B oroiaoh, kroi^. p 
oreaah, oroah, [a. Of. eralsee, ensumgfotseet 
gresse fat, mase :»L. etassa, ^m, of erassett thick, 
lat, gross, m late L. uleogriuem (see Du Cange)* 
In Gael, crlis (kr^), s with a *smml * vowd beiag 
always /; several instances of a similar change 
occur in Lowland Sc. ; cf. aIsognrxrA#MGBBAaa«] 

1 . Grease, fat. 

a X4D0 Sur^ Lawis lx viii, Woll, nowte crsache or swynt 
■ayine. sgoo-ao Dunbar Dsuue Setnn SymnisM 1 n creische 
that did incress. xxxg Douglas Mswis vu. xi. ox Fat cfobcbiB 
or same. 186a Hiai.op Preverbs Scot. 41 Butier*s king o* 
a' creesh. 

2 . A ' lick *, a Stroke. Cf. AMOlirr v. %. 

a 1774 Fxrcursoh Poems (1789) 11 o^^Jam.) Now some fbr 
this, wV satire's leesh, Has gi'en auld Edinb^gb a craeRh. 
1833 Moir Mamie Wauch xxii. (X849) 173 Give tha beast a 
good creish. 

OreBBll (krfj), V. Se. Forms i see prec. [f. 
CrbehhjA; c(. Y . graisser ] trans. To grease. Tk 
creesh the loof : * to grease the palm *, 1. e. 
with a douceur. Cf. to grease person) in the 
hand (see Greabx v.\ 

XTBi KELLY Scot. Prov. 837 (Jam.) Like the Orkney butter. 


grease [,a person) in the 


Crae'p-molua. [f- stem of Creep v. -i- Moure.] 
A. sb. 

fl. A creeping mouse : a term of endearment. 
1340 Palsgrave tr. FulUmiuf Acolastus R ij a, 1 con the 
thank my lyttell sparowe, or my pretve crepemous, 

2. A nursery play with a cnild. 

X889 J. Carlilb Fortune-hunters 85 Not so old but 1 can 
play at creep Mouse yet ; creep, Mouse, creep, catch her. 

fi. adj. [Cf. break neck^ That creeps like a 
mouse so ns to escape notice ; furtive, timid, shy. 

X786 Goody Two-Shoes tiSSa) 58 Not seeing such a little 
creep-mouse Girl as l'wo-Shoi*s. x8x4 Jane Austen Mans/. 
Park (1816) 1 . XV. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, but we must have you to look at. i86e Emebbon 
Cond. Li/e, Bchetviour Wlcs. (Bohn) 11 . 387 Here are creep- 
mouse manners, and thievish manners. 

Creepy tkrr pi), a. [f. Creep v. or sb, ^ -t,] 

1. Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 

X994 Sullivan View Nat. II 95 It is a creepy fluid. x88o 

All i ear Round No. 49. 538 She is rarely still, though 1 am 
bound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. X889 J Aiibb- 
crombir A'. Caucasus 180 An artistically embroidered cover- 
let tenanted, .by countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2. Having a creeping ol the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused by horror or repugnance. 

S83X Cafs Tail 30, I feel somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what’s coming. 1863 Ld. Lvtton Ring A masts 
11 . 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder. x88a Macm. Mag. 34^ To confess that he 
has lelt * creepy ’ on account of certain inexplicable sounds, 
b. tram/. Tending to produce such sensations. 
x883 G. Llovd Ebb n Flotu 1 1. 336 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, 'creepy*. 
189a Spectator a Apr. 470/x A really effective romance of 
the creepy order. 

Creepy-orawly, O. That creeps and crawls. 
x66i JTi’vcRorr A^ny Point tx. (xB6a) 99 Ride and 
drivel yes,— -creepy crawly ! creepy crawly 1 X890 F. W. 
RofiNSON Yery Strange Family 85 ‘You and that creepy- 
crawley lawyer.* Mod. A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
me. 

Greer, var. of Grayer. 

Creea, var. Crkht ^ Obs.. a kind of linen cloth, 
esreeae, OreMe (krfs), kris ^krisj. sb. Forms: 
6 oviaa, (orioke), 6-7 orys, 7 oriase, orlse, oryne, 
(ereat, oraaaet, orio), 8 oria, orloe, 8-9 oreaa, 
oraeae, 9 kraaaa, oraaa, orepse, oraaaa, kria, 
krlaa, (kriat). [a. Malay kirts, krls, kres, ac- 
cording to Yule and Burnell of Javanese oiigin : 
tlie earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.] 

A Malay dogger, with a blade of a wavy form. 
1577-80 hreJus Voy. in Hakluyt (x6oo) HI. 74a Certaine 
wordes of the natural! language of laua learned and ob- 
aerued by our men there, Cricke [Tcriche], a dagger. 
igM 8 Candishfs Vey. ibid. 8aa Which dagger they (of 
Java) call a Criae, and is as sham as a nuor. 1398 
tr. Lmsekoten's Voy. 33 (Y 1 Manancabo [Sumatra] 
where they make Poinyaras, which in India are called 
Cryses. 1698 Ovinoton Voy. Surati ir\ (Y.) As the 
japanners . rip up their Bowels with a Cnc 1698 W. 
Chilgot Evil Thoughts v. (1851) 53 The Tavians, and 
Sumatrians, by their poisoned crests. 1778-84 Cook Voy. 


xyii Kelly Scot. Prov. 337 (Jam.) Like the Orkney butter, 
neither good to eat, nor to creisch wool a 1774 Feboubbon 
Halleav/air Poems (1845) 13 He’ll take the nint and creUh 
her loot Wi’ what will buy her falrin. 18x8 Scott x. 
' Would ye cree««li his bonny brown hair wi' your nasty ulyiet* 
1843 Bbthune Sc. Fireside Star. 48 if he was only able to 
creish the clerk’s loof. 

Crnnwlky (krf Ji>, a. Sc. [f. Crrerh sb. Y •r L 
In Gael, erdisidh (kr/Ji).] Greasy. 

1335 Lyndbsay Satyre 140, I ken weitl, be hie cretschio 
mow. He hes bene at ane feast, a 1805 Polwart Flyting 
w. Montgomorte 747 Creishie soutter, shoe cloutter, minen 
rooutter. X7M Burns Ordination i, Wabsters . . pour your 
creeshie nations. .S with to the Laigh Kirk. itei Pad 
Mall G. a8 Dec. a/a But filthy lucre u the name For Scot- 
land's creeshy pounds, 
b. subst. 

1890 Scot. N. hr Q. Aug. 53 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and girls who worked in the carding and spinning 
d^aitments [of woollen mills]. 

CreeBome, obs. ibrm of Chriroh. 

CrGe 0 t' 6 » Creete, obs. ft. Cbbrt, Creaobt. 
Croeyish, orefish, -fysshe, obs. ff. Crayfirb. 
Creese, var. Cbebre, Malay dagger. 

Oreft, orefti, -y, obs. ff. Caavt, Craftt. 
Orei,-en, early var. of Cry. 

Orellde, obs. f. Creel, and var. Cbile Obs. 
f Creia, V. Sc. Obs. To curl. (Jamieson.) 

[Only in the following passage, the sense of which b 
doubtful] 

15x3 Douglas Mneis xii. ii. las Hys crysp and fallow hayr, 
That are mayd creis, and ruilis now sa utill 

Crellser, obs. form oi Kbsutzkk. 

Creke, obs. f. Cratou, Creak, Creek. 
Creket(tp -kytt, obs. ff. Cricket. 

Crele, orelle, obs. ff. Creel. 

Crem, obs. form of Cream 
it Cr^maill^re (krma‘>fr). [Fr. ; formerly 
cramailiire a crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a Are, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of cramail late L. cramden- 
lum (Capit. Chailemagtie De Villis 4 s) in tho 
first of these senses. Perh. f. Du. kram hook, or 
some cognate word. The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Eng.] 

X. PUld-fortif. An indented or zigzag form of 
the inside line of a parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a greater fire to bear upon the defile. 
(Stocquelcr.) 

x8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner afix Thase hurdles. . 
arc very useful in forming the teeth of the cremailbres in 
the saliant angles of fieldworks. 1859 F. A. GeiiraiTHS Artil. 
Man, (ed. 9) 873 Lengthen the lines by cremaUbres. 

2. Watch- making. (See quot.) 

X884 F. J. Bbitten iVatek 4 Clockm, 69 Crenuullere. .[b] 
the winding rack of a repeating watch. 

Cremar(e, obs. f. Cramer, Sc., pedlar, etc. 
Cronuurter . krfmse'stai). PI. -ers, also H -araa. 
[a. Gn dpeixaotiip suspender (or spec, in Anatomy, 
as in sense 1 ), f. x/m/io- to hang.] 
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1 . Afut, The muscle of the fpennatie cofd, by 
which the testicle is suspended. 

169# Pnilum, CrgmoMter, the Muscle, that holds up the 
Stones. etdMUsQUHARTjPoAsihiViii. MvLetS. iltt fi. 
Wilson Anaf, f^ade AT. 187 The Cremsster, considereo ss s 
distinct muscle, arises from the middle of Poi^rt's liga- 
ment. 1881 Mivast Ctd 943 One delicate layer . . fonning 
what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2 . Entom, A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior extremity, by which 
many Icpidopterons chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extended to the wnal process or tip of 
the abdomen of the pupa of any insect that under- 
goes complete metamorphosis. 

s888 Roixsston & Jackson Anim. Hf$ 153 PopaofPrivct 
Hawk Moth . .The tenth somite . . bears, .the cremaster . . 
covered with spines which vary much in different specimens. 

t CVAma'StAnlf a. Ohs, rare-^, [f. prec. + 

-alJ -inext 

sMfi tr. Rtm. Mtd, IPAs. Vocab., CtettuuUrml, 

muscles belonging to the testiclea 

CraittMlttviO (kremAste'rik), a, [f. as prec. 
+-10.] Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 
tl8a Syd. So€. Lex.t Crema$tnie arUfyt a thin branch 
of the deep epigastric artery. 

Cramate Cknm^ t), v. [f. L. cremit* ppl. stem 
of cretH&n to bum, consume by fire, ctemate.] To 
consume by fire, to bum ; spec, to reduce (a corpse) 
to ashes, lienee Crema'ted ppl. a. ; Orema’ting 
vhl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1874 F. Hall in NaSi«m (N. Y.) XIX. 495/1 SatU or a 
woman who it cremated with her husband. MB76 Arm, Ref. 
197 The construction of a cremating apparatue. i88p iSla. 
s8 The body of the Marquess of Ely was cremated at 
Woking. iMp Pall Mall f?. e6 Dec 6/a Mortuary uma 
containing cremated Greeks' ashes. 

OraaUbtioil (krim^ Jon). [ad. L. cnmaitbM^em, 
n. of action f. cremdrs (see prec.).] The action 
of burning or cremating ; sUc. the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way ot disposing of it in lien 
of interment ; an instance of this practice, 
ides Cockkmam, CrtmaiioK^ Burning. 1658 Sia T. Brownk 
Ifyanet. ii. 4 The Solemnities. Ceremonies, Kites of 
their Cremation or enterrment, so solemnly delivered by 
Authors. tygB Johnson Idler No. 87 p 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation ie not yet lost among the Ladies of 
India. D. Wilson Prth. Ann. 11 . 111. vi. 160 When 

cremation was abandoned for inhumation. i88a Pall Mall 
G. 6 Juno t/s The cremation of Garibaldi. .Is to be carried 
ont in accordance with his last will and testament 1884 
Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 3/9 Mr. Justice Stephen's recent de- 
cision that cremation . . is a legal proceeding has . . stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to be up and doing. 

Hence Oraas'tiotilfliti, ttoncs-wd.f the advocacy 
or * cause’ of cremation. Craiiui*tioiiiat, one 
who advocates cremation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

s88h| Pafjo (Minnesota) Atfui Feb., Cremationism is on 
the increase. iSyg P* S. Haoen Earth to Earth 6 The 
Cremationists, whose position 1 . . think untenable. i88g 
Manch. Exam, ea June 5/3 The revelutions made, .excited 
the cremationists immensely. 

OvAmator (krtm^ toj). [a. L. cremdter (Ter- 
tullian), agenk-noun f. cremdre ; see Cbem ate.] 

1 . One who cremates or practises cremation of 
coroses. 

18B1 London Poet Off. Direct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremators. 1884 Pali Maim. X May a/I It is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under hie supervision the con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view. s8Bs 
Academy 16 May 343/3 It is . . erroneous to describe the 
aborigines of British Columbia as ' cremators Only a 
few of the Northern tribes burn their dead. 

2 . A crematory furnace : a. fur the combustion 
of rubbish ; b. ior the cremation of dead bodies. 

1877 Chr. World T9 Oct i/s Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and. .cremators. 18B1 ScHlffi. Mag. XXll. 799 To 
enable the housekeeper, to dispose of the refuse in a quick 
and cleanly manuer, a small cremator, or destrucu»r, has 
been introduced. 1883 P^l Mall G. 5 Dec. ro/a The 
furnace, or * cremator ’, built close to the deceased'a house, 
was on the hanks of the River Stour. 

OrematOTial, ts. [f. next+ -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a crematory or to cremation. 

Chici^ Advance 17 Feb. it 9 'Jbe Crematorial As- 
oociatiun of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 
t(^ in the world. 

CrAinatorllllli (kremiit 5 »*ri/^m). [mod.L., in 
form f. cremdt-usy crcmdtdr-, derivs. of cremdre to 
burn.] ->CREUATOBr 

x88o Tinue 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium erected a few 3rears ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
erected lor the preservation of the ashes of the dead. 1884 
St. ^ame£t Gao. 8 Feb. 4/9 The new building will be the 
second public crematorium in the United States. 

Crematory (kre m&tori), a. and sb. [f. L. 

type *cr€mdldf t-wj, f. cremator ; see above.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to cremation. 

1884 Manch. Guard. 96 Sept. 5/4 Belief in the crematory 
process as a saoiury meoAura. 1I86 Morlbv Life Geo, 
Eliot Crit. Misc. III. 94 Leaving as little work, to the 
literary executor, except of the purely crematory sort, as 
did, etc. 1889 Ckamheri EtuycL III. 556 Crematory fur- 
naces. .have boon erected. 

B. sb. A place or establishment for cremation ; 
spec, on erection for the incineration of eorptea. 

1876 L. Tollemachk in Fortn. Eev. Jan. ir8 The aspect 
of death might be a little softened, if cemeteries gave place 


the 


^ oy Mor. 

ereoied at St. John's, Woking, Sumy, ^ 
use of lor the first tima. 

tOramA, a Obs, [f. Cbaah jfi.i] - 

CBRI8H 9 . 

tjpl TRNvnA Barth. De P, R, ix. xxxd. (1403) 367 Cryima 
. . with the whydie chyldcm ben caremyd and enoynied. 

CxASiA, oba. form of Cbame, Cream. 
CrAmAaizL(e, -yn(e, -ye, oba. ff. CRnf 80 v,‘ 
Cramout. 

[OreiDAt •> Eremite : lee List of Spurious 
Words^ 

tCrA‘mAtoU.GrAmAlUIAsii- Ohs. ran. [a. 
OF. enmeteus and cremeus fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. enmer, eremir. now eraindn to fw.] 
Fearful, timid. 

c 1477 Caxton faun 96 b. As cremetous and doubting tha 
xecountres of remise. Jhia. 14 b, They of Olifeme were so 
cremeure. .and durst not come out. 

t CrenLAUr. Obs. [OF. cremeur* feare, dreade’ 
(Cotgr.), f. OF. cremer : see prec.] Dread. 

1485 Caxton Chae. Gt. 46 Kynge of Fraunce and lord of 
■o grete cremeur. 

t Cremify, V- Ohs.^^ [f. F. crime or med.L. 
crema. Cream + -fy.] traus. To make creamy, 
cause to form cream. 

.1638, N ABBES Tottenham Crt. iv. 7 Isiuglasse and other 
ingredients to cremifie the soure niilke. 

t Cremil, obs. Forms : 4 oremyle, -all, 4-5 
oremyl^l, 5 orymell, -yU. 

[Connexion with ^cmmmle to plait ' (Halliwell', and mor- 
>/r, has been suggested. Cf. next wora.] 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics ; often applied atirib. to their borders ; 

* meaning, apoarenlly, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe' (W. H. SteTen.son, in Nottingham 
Borough Records II. Gloss, s v.). 

>3931 ^^ill of Kent (Somerset Ho.X Hameolum de Cremyie. 
14OT in Notiinrham Rec. II. 59 Pro plyces de coton 


cramyll, tjr. vj4?. laaS Will ^Lyte^ FLameolum vocatum 
"'ill of S 
\.J IL c 
ces, 

c 6 I 3 Wc 


crymeii. 1448 Will of StmAilton^} c^myll kyrehief. 1483 
Act I Rkh. 11 L c. 8 9 iB The making of any Cloths called 


FlcirenceiL with Cremil Limits, igxz-a Act ^ Hen. VUl. 
c 6 I 3 Wollen clothes called Bastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. (1885 Fair holt Costume II. 136 CremylC cotton 
open work, or lace.] 

tCremil, orimil, V. Obs. [cf. prec.] trans. 
? To plait, to crimp. 

1377 Lancl. I** Rl- riche robes rathest he 

walketh, Ycallcd and ycrimiledlo.r. i-crymeled, y-crj’myled, 
ycrymaylid, cryniailed] and his crowne shaue. 

t Cremitoried, ppl. a. Obs. (Meaning obsenre.) 
^ 1608 Midulbton Trick to 'atih iv. v. Out, you babliam- 
iny, you unfeathcred cremitoried quean, you cuUisance of 
scabiosity. 

Cremmyn, obs. form of Cram v. 

Cremooarp (kre-mokaip). Bot. [irreg, f. Gr. 
ttpeita- to hang, aptfiaoTbs suspended, hanging 
Kapsrbt fruit.] A species of fructification, occur- 
ring in the Urabclliferse, in which the simple in- 
ferior fruit divides into two indehiscent one-seeded 
mcricarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their summits fiom the central axis. 

1866 in Treae. Bot. 345. 1870 Bentley Bot. 319 The 

Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celled, two- 
seeded fruit. iMS Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 11. v. 537 
A Cremocarf), where the fruit breaks up into two onc-seeded 
halves or mcricarps by the splitting of the dissepiment or 
' carpophore ' along its length. 

Creniona ^ (knWu'nk). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and early i8th 
century, attrib Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, as In Cremofta fiddle^ school, violin ; absol. 
A violin made there. Also (from Fr.) tOro-mone. 
Hence Cremoaewe a 

vfba Sterne TV. Shandy V. xv. 68 I'll stake my Cremona 
to a Jew's trump. 1784 Sheridan Life of Svn/t (T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train . . threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. 1^ Harkikcton Retort Courteous^ 
'Twas thieving Pindar, ’tis well known. Swindled his God- 
ship's old Crcoione. 1875 Emerson Lett, f Soc. AimSf 
Quot. 4 Orijc. Wks. (Bohn; 111 . 914 The Bible.. Is like an 
old Cremona ; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousandu of years, 1880 P. David m Grove Z>iV/. Mus. I. 
4x6 'A Cremona', or *a Cremonese violin' is often incor- 
rectly used for an old Italian instrument of any make. 

CremO'BA [Corruption of Krcmmhobe, 
Cromorme.] An organ reed-stop of 8-foot tone. 


SOecif. of Organ, Whitehall in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 
Choir 0ygaii..i4 Creniona. 1880 P. David in Grove 


\)ict. Mus. l.^id ' Cremona', as applied to an organ stop, 


applied to an organ stop, 
is a mere igno^t corruption of* Krumhom', site £. J. 
HorxiMs iSid. 11 . 74 Krummhmrn (i.e. crooked-horn^ Cro- 
mome, Cremona .. 'I he Cremonas in the organs built by 
Father Smith (x66o) ..were doubtless ‘voiced’ to iiniute 
the. .now obsolete crooked-hom. 

li CrTemor. In 7 oremour. [a. L. cremor thick 
juice obtain^ by ateepii^, pressure, or decoc- 
tion, broth, pap (? related to cremdre to burn), 
and obi. F. cremeur * a creamie or milkie disposi- 
tion or humor * {Coigr.\ where the sense Is app. 
influenoed by crime cream.] 
a. A thick juice or decoction ; a liquid of this 
coosisteDcy : a broth, pap. b. By erroneous asso- 
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dation with F. erbmt, CmBAM a eenm fatlle^ 
ing on the top of a limid. 

t6S7 Tomlinson Remade Disp* >83* Of their crcmoiir 
may he made a certain aorbide. afigy Phyt. C r sts sar , 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream m milk, yeaot, the 
ii^ce of Bleeped barley, Ac. 1691 Ray CmUion (1714) *7 
l*he food is awallowM into the stomach, where, minglea 
with dissolvent iuices, it is reduced Into a Chyle or Cremor. 
S7S7 Walkeb in PhU. Trans. L. laSiVhen the water was ex- 
po^ for some days to the Mr, there was a cremor acMimted 
mmi it of a shining cholsrocat colour. sAH-te MAvnn 
Ex^e. Lex., Cremor, cream ; also, any snbstence floatiim 
on, and skimmed from the iurfaoe of a fluid ; also, a thidt 
decoction of barley. 

b. Cremor of tartar i^^cromer tarttsri)\ cream 

of tartar ; see Cbeam sb.^ 4. 

lAlfl Ridglby Praet. Phyekk eox, Cremor Tartar dis- 
solved in steeled Wine. B796 Nugent Gr. Tour, Frame 
IV. 16 The chief commodities of this country. .verdigreMe, 
cremor tartari, &G. 

Cramorne (organ-stop) : see Cromores. 
Cremoain, -oyain, OTAmain, -yayn, Ore- 
myay, obs. ff. Crimson, Cbamoibt. 
t Cranpy V. Obs. rare. [Only known in early 
MK ; proO. a. MDu. or LG. kremp-en {x^^kramff- 
jtin’^, causal of krimfhtn ; cf. Cramf.] trasts. To 
contract, restrain. 

a lago Owl + Night. 1785 ^ef the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond a^ein and do me crempe. [Ibid, w A 
Bumere chorles uwedeth. And vorcrempeth, and vorkredeth.] 
Cren, obs. Sc. form of Crane. • 

II Crana (krsmi). Bot., Loot, etc. [mod.L. crltus 
incision, notch, corresp. to It. cretta notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), F. erme, crenne (i6th c.) ; R. 
Kstienne Petit Diet, j 543 has * un cren ou crenne, 
crena *. 

The history of this word is very obscure : L erina in- 
cision, notch, was formerly read in Pliny, H, N. xi. 37. 68 
I 180; but it is now held to be an error, so that the word 
remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative crindius, has Ixsen used freely in mod. L. since the 
16th c. From same date F. has also cren, eran sb., and 
crener v., cren/ pa. pole. An earlier date for the vb. is im- 
plied by the sbs. erenee (:— cr/aJ/N)= ‘ crenel *, and creneure 
{‘.—crifidtOra) crenature, lath c. in Godef. For cren a 
still higher antiquity is implied by the diminutives crenet 
and crenel (lalh c, in Liltrd) : see Crenel. Hemwith Dies 
associates also Rumansch creima, Lombardian crena, 
Piedm. cmn. But the origin of crena remains uncer- 
tain.! 

1 . An indentation, a notch ; spec, in Bot. one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf; A not. 
the depresdon or groove between the buttocks; 
tlie longitudinal gioove on the anterior and pos- 
terior surface of the heart (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2 . A cienatcd tooth, a scallop ; spec, in Bot, a 
round or convex tooth on the margin of a leaf, etc. 
» Crenature, Crenel; Eniom. a rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle on a surface or margin ; 
Anat. each of the serrations on the edge of the 
external table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together iu the sutures [Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

CrenatA (krrnA), sb. them. [f. CRSN-10 + 
-ATK 6^ A salt of crenic acid. 


Thomson Chem. Orr. Bodies 159 Crenare of 
Watts Diet. Cheni. II. 103 The a; 
resemble the creuates, excepting that 
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manganene. 186^79 Watts Dicf Chem. II. 103 The ap«- 
crenates of the alkadis 1 
they are black. 

So Cru'iuLted a, 

1838 T. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies 15a Crenated per- 
oxide of iron. Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated peroxide or chloride of iron. 

CrenatA (krrn^'t), a. Bot., Zool., etc. [ad. 
mod.L. crendtus, f Crena, Junius Nomenclator 
1577 has Folium crenatum, pinnatum, feuille 
crende*.] Having the edge notched or toothed 
with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 

XTpa Martvn Rousseatls Bot. xxii. 307 Cat-mint has the 
middle division of the lower lip [of the corolla] crenate. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 7x1/3 When these projections and 
iiotchea are very fine, the shell is said to be crenate. 
Bentley Bot. 15a When the teeth are rouUded the leaf » 
crenate. 

b. In comb. -Cren ATO-. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Eiora 129 I^ves . . crenate-deutate. 
Ibid, 330 Leaves, .shining, crenate-serrate, ciliaie. 

Hence Orumately adv. 

1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 47 Lobes of the pinnae .* 
with, .a crenatcly toothed margin. 

Cre'natA. v. ran. [f. Crenated. ; cf. 16th 
& crlner.} To produce crenations ; to 'mill’ 
the edge of (coin). 

1868 Seyo Bullion 979 The stamping and crenating ore 
done at one stroke. 

CrenatAd (kTindM), ppl. a. 

1 . Bot., Zool., etc.- C ren ATO a. 

b688 K. Holme Armoury 11. 115/x Crenated Leaves [are] 
eui^ as are Jagged and notched, i8a6 Kiaav & Sr. 
Entomol. (1898) Iv. xxxviii. 39 l*he maigin of the lips is 
crenated. 1857 Birch Ane. Pottery (185^ 1 . 83 Flat plate 
beads, .which occasionally ore crenated. 

t 2 . ‘■CRENELLATEn. Obs. ran, 

i8aR J. Hodgson in J. Rolne Mem. (1857) 1 . 40B Cranoied 
battlements. 

Crenation (krtn^Km). Bot,, Zool., etc. [1 
Cremate : see -ation.J A crenated formation ; a 
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itnmded tooflifiig:^ im tfaci marste a leaf dr 
fhell ; icallopinff s a cienatme. 

ia«a Dana <184^ 49^ Th* polypi .. Iim iwolvo 
dkoit tiDtadii. .in iomi nooMi they am am cfotiatiaoi to 
the 4 l(k. 1^ IL C ^79) vi A wdU 

oietked etener crwietion. iMt Bowii ft Scott ih 
i*h«mr^ 376 In iniiny teeth and crenatione of the lee£ 

(krAii^ta), cdiiibiatD|r form of modX, 
€findiui Crinats; crenately, cienate*. 

itm LittoLBV Seh. B«t vil (i8^> 134 Leavei . . douUy 
and evenly crenBto*Mnaie. itm Dana (1846) ^ 

It ie represented as crenato-denticulate (worenatwy- 
toothedl 1868 TVaeA ii#A 346 CnMM/A^vmdr, whpn 
serratures are oonvexi and not straight. 

Creuftfclirft ^kre'nitiui, krfD*). Bet. ft Zoel. 
[f. mod.L. erSmat-us ^ -ufia : cf. OF. rmiMinr.] A 
rounded tooth or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc. Also sometimes applied to the not^es 
or indentations between the teetti. 

iSid Kimy & Sp. Z«rviao/.<i843) !• 389 Mining Into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 1845 
Linolny Sek, B0t. ir. (1858) a6 LeafleU 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures. 187a Ouvae ZUm, if#/, n. 177 The 
leaves . . produce young plants from buds priginatuig in 
the notches (ertnatures} of the maigin. 

Crenel, crenelle (kxen^, kr/ne l), 
Forms : 5 (//. oreneuls, oreneaiia:)i 8-9 oren- 
nol, 9 crenel, -ell(e. [a. OF. (lath c.) trMet, 
pi. ermiaus (mod.F. trineau, -stfMjr). OF. variants 
were kernel, kamel, whence also Eng. Carnel, 
Kkur£L q. V. The Fr. word is app. dim. of eren, 
eran notch (of which however Littrd has no ex- 
ample before 15th c.) ; see Cbbna and cf. Craknt.] 

1 . One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the enemy ; an embrasure : see Battlement. 
Ill pL ^ Battlements, embattled parapet. 

148s Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be ustecl to the creneaux 
of the wall^ with good and stronge crochettes of yron. Ibid. 
cxx. 181 I'henne cam to the creneuN, and put outc his 
heede and called his peple. 1774 T. Wbst ^M/17. Furnees 
(1805) 37X The walls . . »n most castles, were topped by a 
parapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels. 1813 
Sco'iT Trtertn. iti. ix. Crenell and parapet appear. 1819 — 
Leg^. Montrose x, The . . palisades should be artificully 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-hol^ or crenelles, 
for musketry. 1877 Bixon Diana II. vn, 1 . 174 A hi;£h 
curtain of masonry, pierced by many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

2 . Bot. -CllBNATlON, CrENATUBR. 

1835 Linolky Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 371 When the. .teeth 
are lounded, they become crenels. 

Crenel (kre'ndl), v. ran. Also orennel. [a. 
F. crineler^ f. OF. crenel', see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms Carnel, Kernel.] tram. a. To 
embattle, to crenelUte; also fig. See also Crs- 
nklleo. t b. To indent the edge of (a coin), obs. 

[c 1330. 1377, see Csknxllkd. 1610 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1. 753 Licence to fortifie and kernel his mansion houxe.] 
s6o7 Evelyn Nuntistn. viL B95 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner [moneysl. 1840 Bsownino Sordelio l 384 The 
runnel slipped, Elate with rains .. He.. yet trod .. on the 
stubs of living rock ^es ago it crenncled. 18B3 H. £. 
Jkrninoham Norham Castle xyo A special licence, .for the 
towers to be crennelled. 

Crenelet (kre*nAlAt). rare. [f. Crenel sk. + 
•ET.] A small crenel or embrasure. 

x 86 o Rkadb Cloister 4 H. xliil. II. S78 With far more 
freedom . . than they could shoot . . through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. 

Crenellate, ^lata (kremeb't), v. [f. F. 
crineDer + - ate. Tlie / has been doubled partly 
after crenelled ; parlly perb. after assumed ll 
^crhtella, dim. of crena.j tram. To furnish with 
battlements, to embattle ; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes. 

X851 TuRNxa Dom.Arckit. xnnote, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. 1877 
Cleky AfjM. Tact, xvii, 361 Walls that have beenloopholed 
or crenelated afford material aid. 

Hence Or0*a811a)tEd, oroaelEtEd ppl. a., em- 
battled. 

s8n CsABB Tecknol Diet,, Cronollaesd parapet (Fort.). 
1848 XvTTON IV. viL Crenellated castles. s86g tr. 

Lenarsnanfs Anc, Hist. Mast I. iv. iv. 459 The roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded by a 
crenelated battlemenL 

iran^. x88x Athonsnsm 754 Crenellated mountain 

half clad in snow. 

Crenellatioii, -elation (krenel^-Jan). 

1 . The action of crenellatii^ or providing with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. 

1^4 Stueu Const, Hist. (1875) 111 . xau. X36 The fortifi- 
cation or crenellation of these houses orcasUes. 

2 . coner. Embattled work ; a battlement. 

1849 'L'vrTonCaxioms xii. vi. (D.', Octavo ramparts flanked 
with quarto crenellations. Buston Scot Abr. I. V. 

S94 The Scots laird . . perched projecting crenelatious or 
b^tions on the top comers of his tower. 

8. A notch or indentation. 

In mod. Diets. 

H OrenelM, -elee, et. Her. Ohs. [a. F. crineli 
Crenelled.] Having the edge indented like a 
battlement; Embattlid. 

X386 Fbeme Bla%. Genirie 179 These hendes. .are notched 
or nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 
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bearetb Golcs, a Cheefe Crensll^ AsttgmL 

Cmnallftds oytnttod (kOTiax ppL a. [f- 
Crrmsl V. 4 -m Cf. F. mlittid).] 

L Eihbattied, cienelkted I hawjg pmbiEtstti« 8 . 
[ri330 R. Bbunnn Cknn, tFaeo (RoiB} ij. 6 ^ Caitdi^. 
Imtaxed and cameled. 1377 Lmt. F. FIB. vt. 78 Sto 
KBKNiiUto.] BiaHtm, Mag. XXXI. 787 Crenelled 
l^tlementa lig Kjnglaki CWiSMsa (1877) IV. imL 395 
a eraoelled wall Ibr muftett. 

2 . Having a notched or indented edge ; in Bet, 

■ Grin ATE E, 

ivsy BaaoLSY Fam. Diet. av. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 


the disk a fleshy crenelled cup, 

Orongle, obs. form of Crihole. 

Cranio (krrnik), a, Ckem. [f. Gr. 

•pring, fountain r -to.] In Crenu acid, an organic 
add, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegetable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of ferniginoot 
waters. Watts,) 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered by Berselius in the year 1833. 1863-70 Watts 
Diet Ckem II. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula Cn Hu Of. 

Groaitio (krlhitik), a. Ceol, [f. Gr. 
spring of water + -ite + -10.] (Ste quot.) 

1884 T.Stbmiv Hunt in Tnms. R. ,Soc. Canada II. 111. 
35 This newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline racks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral matters from below, might be calbd the crenitte 
hypothesis, from the Greek ep 4 *w* a fountain or spring. 
dShbIbuL IV. ill. BX As a result of this continued procres^he 
crenitic products themselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. Ibid. 35 The 


less of crenitic rocks which . . make up the 

pre-Cambrian terranes. 

Crenkled, obs. form of Crinkled. 

Orennel, var. of Crenel. 

Oranulata (kre‘niwlA>, a. Zeol. and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. crhtuldtm, f. crenula, dim. of crina (see 
Crbna) 4 -ATE 1 . In mod.F. ercnu/l.] Having 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped : said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Mamtyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvil 4x4 Tlie second has 
the 1 ip of the nectary crenu late. 1846 Dana Zoobh. (X848) 
X j6 hfargin of base crenulate. 1871 Ouver Elem. Bot. App. 
3(M Lower petal . . S'lobed . lateral lobes usually . . crenulate. 

Craniuatad (^kre-nink tod), ppl. a. lool, and 
Bet. ff. as prec. 4 -ED.] • prec. 

s8m ItoXBuaCH in Asiatic Res. IX 380 A fleshy crenu- 
Utec f cup. 1870 Bentley Bot. 153 When the leaf is minutely 
crenated it is said to be crenulated. 

Cranulation (krenial^^ JanV Zool and Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -atiun.] A crenulated formation ; a 
minute rounded marginal tooth or crenation. 

1846 Dana Zoobk. (1848) 991 The lamellm are marginal 
crcnulations. 188s R. B. Watson^ in yml. Linn, Jw. XV. 
45a Forming on the upper whorls infrasucural crenuletions. 

CrannlatO-p combining form of mod.L. 

Idtus Crenulate ; cf. Cbenato-. 

1846 Dana Zooph. U848) 347 Lamelhe crenulato-dentate. 

- Cruet, L 300 Carapax transversely crenolato. 
lineolate. 

Creoioe, -oise, -oix, -oia: seeCROisEv., Cross. 

Creoioerie, var. Cboiberxe Obs.^ emsade. 

Craola (krraul), sb., a. Also 7-8 oriole, [a. 
F. crioU, ad. Sp. criollo, native to the locality, 
* country * ; believed to be a colonial corruption of 
*eriadillo, dim. of criado * bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic*, pa. pple. of criar to breed, etc. L. 
credre to Create. According to some 18th c. writera 
originally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children bom in America as distinguished from 
ntgroob freshly impoiied from Africa ; but 
D^costa, 1590, applies it to Spaniards bom in 
the W. Indies.] 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc. : erig. A pmon bom and 
nalnrali^ in the country, but of European ( usu- 
ally Spanish or French) or of African Kegro race : 
the name having no connotation of colour, and in 
its reference to origin being distinguished on the 
one hand from bom in Europe (or Africa), and 
00 the other hand from aboriginal. 

a. But now, usually, creole white, a descendant 
of European settlers, bom and naturalized in those 
colonies or regions, and more or less modified in 
type by the clipate and surroundings. 

llie local use varios : In the European colonies of Che W. 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro- 
pMns there natureliM) in Mauritius to the naturalised 
French population. It is not now uhed of the people of 
Spanish race in the independent South American states, 
though sometimes of the corresponding natives of Mexico, 
and in the U. S. it is applied only to the French-speaking 
descendants of the early French settlers in Louisiana, etc. 

sfiqi £. Grimstonb tr. H Acosta’s Hist. H^. India tv. xxv. 

S rfl Some Cr^loa (for so they call the Spaniards boros at 
to Indies), itm DAUPiaa km.(i^)I. iv. 68 An English 
Native of St. Chnstophen, a Cirole, as we call all born of 
European Parents in the West Indies. xigiCommen Sense 
(1738) 1 . sSo As to hb Birth and Parentage, I cannot say 


wlM^^ iiE AiMte 

tbM lyfiMto VstoNff Ditm’e Feth (bt j) t l iv. ip tlif 
Whites may M divided into two rbwse, the TCunmean^ and 
Creolis or Whites in the Conntsy. /M It. ix. vlL 
37S (Hova Seotim) French fomllice, seme EnrapeaniB. and 
othen Craolesof the placeitself and from. .Newfoundlai^ 
88 |o MAsaYAT H, FerUerxx^ [She] %vaa a creole— ihat is, 
in Um West Indies, of FfonchpnreiilB. idgfiW.lavMO 
.di/ofde (18491 199 A French Creole ; oneofthoee haphaiard 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon ear Amatier, living 
among the Indians like one of thdr own vsosb i8m Seal 
ReO. if May. [In Mexico] there are about a minion,. 
Creolet--cliAC Is, whites of pure Spahbb exttaotioiu 
b. Now lew Eioally « negn : A D8gio 
bom hi the West Indies or Ammlca, as dit* 
tiiiguished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

s^ Earthfuako Fens ill. #40 Criolloa sigalfies one 
bom in tho Country : a Word mado by tho Ksgroes. who 
give it to their own Children Wn In tlioio Parta , tydo^ 
tr. yuan 4 UlIoa*i Foy. (sd. si I. 1. iv. 31 IIm cvuui of 
Negroes b . . again subdivided IntoCreolre and Boreras. 
1863 Bates Hat, Amaaen L (1B64) 19 The term ' Cieeib' b 
confined to negroes born in the country. 

B. attrih, or adj, 

1 . ft. Of persons: Bom and natnraliicd in the 
West Indies, etc., but of European (or negro) 
descent; see A. Now chielly applied to the 
native whites in the West Indies, the native 
French population in Loulsiona, Mauritius, etc, 

1748 Eartkeuahe qfPem iU. sjo A Criolc Negro- Woman. 
1771 Smollett Hnmpk. Cl. (18x034 Two negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentknuui, who. • t^an to practise upon the 
French-horn. sBmj O. W. RoaasTsZ'rerr. Amer, s8 Creole 
descendants of Spanish advanturera «86s J. M. I^iOdlOW 
Hist. Cl. S. 3x6 ssote, There an creole whiles, creole negroes, 
creole horses, ftc. ; andcreole whites are, of all persons, Ihs 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood. 

b. Of animab and plants: Bred or grown In 
the West Indies, etc., but not of iimigenons 
origin. 

s;^o-7e tr. yuan 4 C/lloa’s Fey. (ed. 3) tl. lY. viL i6e The 
criollo oe tiaiural bread being unripe plantains.. roasted.] 
Ibid. 11 . VII. L 17 Fruits ..of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from tbe climate. 1836 Maccnluvsav 
tr. Ilumbeldfs Tram, xiv. x68 'i'hree spedes of sumu<ane, 
the old Creole, the Otabeitan. and the Batavian. tWSLAOY 
Brassrv 7 'he 7 'rades 363 The active little animals luiowo 
as * creole ' horses. 

2 . Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole. 

1808 G. W.BRux2Ka/fHM. yomaica 11 . x. o A trait in the 

Creole cheracter. 1839^ W. Irving WoHert’s R. (1855) 
e7 In an old French creole village. 1884 w. H. BieMor 111 
Harper’s Mag. Mar. 516/3 The people speak creole French. 

3 . Comb., at Oroola-orab, a West ludian species 
of crab. 

1796 P. Beowns Jlamaica (1779) 413 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with pnckly cbwe. 

Oreollfta (kn'iJuqi&n), sif. and a. ? Obs, Also 
8 orioUan, 9 oreolean. [f. Creole + -ian.] 
tA. sb, •- Creole A. Obs. 

1700 Paradoxes of State 13 The American Creeliana 
17^ Earthquake V Peru iii. 339 'Xlie Spaniards, .bom in 
America of white Parents, who are called CrioU or Criotmns. 
1766 OoLoeM. Fic. W, xx, The moment. . a Creolian arrives 
from Tamaka . . 1 strike for a subscription. 1807 Scott 
Hapfieon ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

B. adj. -> Creole B. ? Obs. 

Shrlvockb Fey. round IVorld 96 A mixed breed of 
Creolian SpanUrds. 1793 Godwin Fotit. fust, {rnfi) II. 
94 Born a manorial serf or a Creoibn negro. 184a Oeona- 
eoM Creoleana Preff., The cusloma. .of Creolean eodety. 

t Crft’olism, Obs. [f. Crxole t -ism.] The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Abol, Sieeue Tr. Anew. (ed. a) 49 
The faxtber back the negroe could trace his Creolistn. the 
more he vdued himselC tSie Anss. Reg. (iftio) 596 They 
[neKFoes] feel pride and consequence in being born in a 
new hemisphere, and conceive that to Creollsm Is attached 
a degree of dignity. 

Creolilfttion (krii 5 bizFi'Jon). [f. next 4 -ation.] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifica- 
tion in the case of Creole animals or plants. 

1890 Harpers Mag. Feb. 416/1 Those extraordinary in- 
fluences of climate^ and environment which produce the 
phenomena of creolization. 

Cre'oliia, v. [f. Cueolb + -izb.] 

L in/r. To * do * the Creole : see quot 
18x8 J. M Lbod Fey. cf Alceste a8o The ixidies. .generaUy 
creolixM Um whole day in a delectable state of apathy. . 
CreoIUing is an easy and elegant mode of lounging in a 
warm climate. 

2 . tram. To render Creole ; to naturalize in 
the West Indiei or adjacent regions. 

Creep, obs. form of Creep. 

Creophagous (kn'ip'f&gM). a. Also kreo-. 
[f. Gr. Kpeoipbri’tn (f. Kpeat, xpeo* flesh -f -^70* 
eating) + -ous.] Fl^ eating; camivorous. So 
Oreo*pliftglEt (-dgist), one who uses flesh as food ; 
Orao'pliftglEift (-d5iz'm), Oreo*p]utgx C*dgi) [Gr. 
xpeo^yk], the eating of flesh. 

x88i SaCRev. LIL 5$ The averaae kreophagiet is 
no means convinced that kreophagy Is the rerfcct way in 
diet. ibid. 570 Kreophagism leads to alcoholism. Ibid,, 
The ruling tribes and castes of Europe have invariablybeen 
kreophagous. 1885 Ray LAMXBBTBa in Enezd. ZnY.XlX. 
831/3 Exceptional creophagottt Protophyte^ parallel at a 
lower level of structure to the inseciivoroue Fhanerogaixis. 
Creoftol (krs'dspl). Ckem. Also oraasol. [f. 
Cbsd8(ote -OL.] A colourless highly refracting 
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liqtiid (C| H|»0|) with aromatic odoar and bnm- 
iog taste, forming the chief constitneot o' creosote. 
liiSj Ta Watts met, Ckem, 11 . 103 Crttupf^ the principal 
constituent of wood-creosote. sIti Ftwmt' Cktm. 806 
Creawol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacuin. 

Hence Ore*oajl (-tlI, the radical of creosoli ag 
in creosyi chloride Cg Hg O Cl. 

s87a-p Watti Diet. Chem. VI 59^ Creotyl chloride . . U 
a limpid Ktronglv refracting oily liquid. 

Graoaiota (kt ), sb. Also oreaaote, kreo-, 
krea-. [mod. f. Or. epco-, comb, form of npkos 
flesh ¥ oti(uv to save : cf. ouriip saviour ; the 
formation waa intended to mean * fleah-savins * ; 
but the Gr. for this would have been «cp«o( 0)0^1.] 

1 . A colourlesa oily liquid, of complex composi- 
tion, with odour like tliat of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties: discovered by Reichenbach in 183J. 

183s Elliotson in Trmnt. Mtd.^Ckirurg Soc 935 It in now 
a year since 1 tiegan my trials of Creonote. i860 O. H. K. 
I’m. Tourist 164 The cruosote distilled from the peat aoon 
rendered the fish safe from decay. 

b. Sometimes commeicially applied to Cah- 
itoi.to AOii), also distinguished as coal-tar creosote. 

1863-71 Watts Did. CAem. IV. 38'> Commercial creosote 
often consults almost entirely of phenol, but the true 
creosote, otitalncd by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
diflerent substance. 

2 . attrih. and Comb , as creosote-oil^ -tank^ creo- 
sote-like adj, ; creosote-bush, -plant, a Mexican 
shrub {Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllacem) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

1831 Maywi Rbid Scalp xxvi, We passed . .thickets 

of creosote bushes. 1866 rrsas. Bat. fifo L[arrsa] msxiceuta, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans . . its strong creosote- 
like odour renders it so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it. 1889 G. Findi.av Eug. Raihwsy 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure. 

Or 0 'O 0 Ot 6 « V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To im- 
pregnate with creosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A. SucKLiNO Hist. Suffolk 73 The timlier being 
creasoted. .to keep out the worm. iWi Wmitbhbad Hops 
37 'I'he practice of creosuting the butt ends preserves them 
from decAy. 

Hence Oreoaoted ///. n., Oreosotlng vbl. sb . ; 
Crs'oaotar, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

s66a Rtp Directors E. Ind. Comp, 16 Creototed 

sleepers. 1863 Reader Feh., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India. s8Bo East. Aloming Aetus ta 
Apr. a/o W. F. W. of nrimsby, lute creosoter. ^ sSga 
Daily Neivs 04 Feb. 6/s The line .. is laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-p ne. 

Greosotio, erroneous form of Crisotio. 

Crop, oba. pa. t. of Cubep. 

Crepan, erron. f. Trefar sh. and v. 
OrapUOe. Farriery. ? Obs, Also 7 //. ore- 
panohes, 8 {mispr.) orepane. [In I7tlic. cre- 
pancheSf crepanceSf ad. It. crepacci pi., *the 
scratches, ciatches, or rats-tailes in a horse . . . 
little chaps or rifts about the cronct of the horses 
hoofe' (Florio, 1598), f. crepare to crack, chap 
L. crepare to crack, etc.] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 Markham Afasterp. 11. Ixxxvi. 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches. or Rats-tailos. .are long, scabby, dry chaps, or 
rif^s. .on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vnto the 
place of the Curbe. 1717 Hbadi.by Earn, Crrpances, 
Ulcers in the Fore-pi^ of a Horse’s foot . . caused by a 
Hurt receiv’d in leaping over a Bir, or the like. 1755 
Johnson, Crepane la misprint copied in later Dict.<i.]. 1813 
Crabs Techn, Dtct.^ CrePauce a chop, or scratch 

in a horse’s leg. .which often de|^erates into an ulcer. 

t Chrd'patliret Obs. [ad. L. crepatura fissure, 
crack, f. crepare to crack, creak : see -uitE.] 

1 . Med. a. A rupture, heinia; b. A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. 

ct4QO Lanfranc's Cirurg. 170 After he tyme hat h* 
wounde were .souded ))ere wolde leve a creputure. Ihitl. 999 
Cure cancris & festris 8 c al maner crepaturis, 158a Hbstbr 
Seer. Pkiorav. 11. xxi. too To lielpu the crepature or cliappos 
make this Unguent. 

2 . , Sec quots. App. some error.) 

[1706 PHiLLirs(ed. Kersey', Crepatura a Term used 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Parley or any other 
thing 'till it crack.l snt Baii.bv, Crepa/ure (in Physick) is 
when any thing is ooiled till it cracks. 

Crepaud(e, -awnde, var. Cbapaud, Obs. 
il Crdpa (kr?p)- [F- trfpCt in 16th c. crespe:—!.. 
crispa curled.] The French word for Crapr (used 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including ert^pe anglais^ which is called crape in 
English), often borrowed as a term for all crapy 
fabrics other than ordinary black mourning 
crape. 

Cdpe de Chine (China crape>, a white or other coloured 
crape made of raw silk. Cr//# lisse. smooth or gloesy crape, 
which is not cdpl or wrinkled. Also attrib. 

i8bs Ladies Pocket Afag. 1. 140 Uress of while ertpe-lisse^ 
trimmed at the Ixwder with an ornament of puckerM tulle. 
188s Truth 19 May 686-9 A dress, .of white erfipe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and honeysuckle. 1887 Daily Hewt 
11 May 3/8 l*hif blossom-dress was Hehtly veiled with cr8pe 
of wale rose-pink. 1887 Timos (Weekly Ed.) 03 Sept. 15 ^ 
A costume of pearl satin and cr8pe de chine. 

Hence Oripa v. [F. ertper^.^ to frist, to put up in 
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curl-papera Of 4 p 4 [F.]» frissed* OBdpT of 
the nature of cripe. 

iSif Scott HH. Aftdl. xl, It wm a pity to wsiiteio much 
paper, which might crq»e hair, pin up bonnets, nod aorve 
many otlier useful purposes. b86b H. Mabbyat Vear in 
Sweden II. 41 Grayish hair, frioad, in short ertod curls. 
189a Pall Matt 6'. 93 June xfi A full vaat of wluta ct 6 py 
stuff. 

Crepe, Crepel, •ill, obs. IT. Crbbf, Cbtfpli. . 
CrepidariMl (krepide'*Ti&n\a. nonce^vfd, [f. 
L. crepiddri-us shoem^er -am.J Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. 8 (1899) 1 . 64 His crepidorian 
sculptures indeed are not so well. 

tc^pine, orespin(6. Obs. Also 6 oria- 
pyne, krippln, oreppin, 6-7 orlppin. [a. OF. 
crespinit mod. F. cripim (Pr. crespina), f. crespe^ 
criM : CRtPB, Cbafb.] 

1 . a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, etc.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies, 
b. A part of a hood. o. A fringe of lace or net- 
work lor a dais, baldachin, lied, etc. 

c S53a Dbwbs Introd. Pr. in Falsgr. poy The crispynes, 
les crespines, 1566 Aolington ApuUius it. tx. (x^) ss 
Diuers ( . . to shew their grace and feature) wil cost off tneir 
portlets, collarH, habihmentes. fronton, comets and krippins. 
1378 C^s to Queen in Nichols Progr. 11 . 73 By the Lady 
Katcl.f, five creppins of lawne. 1598 Lvlv Atydat 1. ii, 
Karerings, borders, crippins, sliodowes. i6ts Cores., Cres- 
pinet the Crwine of a French hood. 166a J. Davtra tr. 
Afandeltio's Trav. E, Ind. 64 On their beads they [Guxu- 
ratta women) have onely a thin cap, or cover them with a 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. iTot Mottbux 
Radelais iv. Hi. (1737) 014 The Crepines of their Hoods, 
their Ruffles, lyai C. King Brit, Merck. II. 030 Beds, 
Matrasses, Hangings, Coverlids, Quilts, Creapins, Fringes, 
and Moleis of Silk, i860 Faibholt L ostume Gloss., Cres- 
pine^ the golden net-caul worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. .The ertspine still exists in name 
and fact in Italy. 

2 . Cookery. See quot. [Cf. F. criMne Ihe caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal.J 

Diet Rust. (ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of force wrapp'd 
up in a Veal cawl. 

II Crepita'onlnm. Zool. [L. a rattle.] (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake. 
Crttpitaat (kre*pit&nt'^, a. [ad. L. crepitdnt-em, 
pr. ppie. of crepitdre to crackle : also in mod.F.] 

1 . Making a crackling noise: crackling, crepi- 
tating. 

1853 Browning Master Hngues xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive ; Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant. s86a H. W. 
Fuller Dis. Lunp 949 The inflamed lung, .is heavier and 
less crepitant under the finger. 1873 Holland .< 4 . Bonnie, 
199 There come close to my ear a curious crepitant rustlo. 

2. Entom. That crepitates (see Crbfitatb a). 

1806 Kirby & Sr. Entomol, xlvii. (zBsB) IV. 401 lliat 

[subtribc] to which the creptunt Eutechina belong. 

Crepitate (kre-pitg>l), v, [f. L. crepHdt-, ppl. 
stem of crepitdre to crackle, frequentative of cre^ 
pare to crack, creak : see -ate.] 
tl. intr. To break wind. Obs. 

1603 Cockeram, Crepitate, to winde or fait. 1768 Lfft f 
Adv. Sir B. SapskuU I. 149. 

2 . Entom. Of certain beetles: To eject a pungent 
fluid suddenly with a sharp report. (Cf. Bom- 
bardieb 4.) 

1806 Kirby 8 c Sp. Entomol. xli. (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. 

3 . To make a crackling sound, to crackle : spec, 
of the tissue of the lungs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound ; cf. Cbbpi- 

TATIOR a). 

1833 FrasePs Mag. XLVII. 5^ That [Halt].. bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating. 1877 Roberts Hemdbk. 
Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 378 The part affected is enlarged ; crepitates 
impermctly. 18U Harpet^s Mag. Apr. 741 The immense 
hall rises, — oscillates, — . .crepitates,— crumbles into ruin. 

4. To rattle : said of the sound made by the crepi- 
taculum of the rattle-snake. (Cf. Crrfitation 3 .) 

Hence Cre pitating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1831^ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV 595/1 The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction of the head of the humerus against 
the under surface of the acromion. 1853 Kank Grtnnell 
Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 307, 1 felt a something move. The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 1883 Knowledge 
13 July 18/9 Starch, on being pressed between the fingers, 
produces a peculiar sound known as * crepitating '. 

Crepitation (krepitr>'Jtin). [n. of action f 
1.. crepitdre : bcc prcc. and -atioh. So F. crept ta-‘ 
lion (Pnrd i6th c.).J 

1 . A crackling noise ; crackling. 

1636 Blount Glossop., Crepitation, . .a creakine, crashing, 
or ratling no se. 1^ Grew Lnetation i. | 6 in Anat. 
Plants i. 1x689) 939 Crepitation, when they make a kind of 
hissing and sometimes a crackling noise. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 193 Spatter, .implies a more clear crepi- 
tation or crackling. s8m R. F. Burton Dakome 11 . 399 
Rattling, cracklini^hunder, with prolonged electric cr* pi- 
tations. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 197 We hear a 
dry noise, a crepitation similar to that of the spark. 
ng. 1803 South Kv in Roblierds Taylor XI. 7 The 

Anti-jacobin crepitations never reach me. 

2 . Med. and Path. The flight sound and ac- 
companying sensation caused by pressure on any 
portion of cellular tissue in which air is collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the longs in a certain 


Stage of inBammatlon ; al 8 o» the noise and lensatioii 
observed in the gmtiiig tog^er of the ends of 
fractuied bones; the cmckliag noise sometimes 
observed In gangrenooi parts when examined with 
the fingers; the ctaoking of a joint when pulled. 
(Syd.Soc.Zox.) 

s8|i4 j. Forbbb Lmenmde Die. Chut ms SomedniM In 
coses or emphysema of the lungs, .a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the hand. iuBTodo Cyck Anat. I. 157/1 
His right leg presented all the uguoffracturs of the fibula. . 
such as, .depression and crepitation above the outer ankle. 
S878T. Bbvamt Prod, Jsrrg. 1 . 47 When suppuration or 
sloughing of the cellular dssue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the ports feet boggy. 

8 . The action of rattling: tee Cbifitati 4 . 

187B CoUES Bull. CLS. GeoLSnrv. IV. 963 The rattle of 
the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the orepitatioo of 
the large Western grassbppper. 

4. The breaking of wind ; crepitus Vintris. rare. 
t8ae Blaekw. Mag. XII. mo Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table. 

Crapitous (kre^pius), a, Med. and Paik, [f. 
L. crepitus (see next) -oua.] Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. 
s8aa-g4 Goon Study Med, (td. 4) II. taa That crepitous 
dilatation of the pulmonary celb, so strongly marked in 
infancy 1836 Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 6^/x The structure of 
the lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. 

II Crepitus (kre-piti^). TL., verbal sb. f. crepdre 
to crack, rattle, creak, etc.} * 

1. Med. and Path. Crepitation a. 


s8o7--e6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s) B7j5 Great 
unnecessary pain [has] frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitus, and moving the [fhictured] 
limb about.. in order to produce it. 1878 A Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis, X15 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath- 
ing. ^ i88b Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, the crackling nLise 
occasioned by pressing a part or the body when air is col- 
lectod in the cellular tissue. 

2 . The breaking of wind : usually ventris. 

x88o Syd, Soc, Lex., Crepitus, term (ox the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and bowels. 

Creple, oreppell, -le, obs. ff. Cripple. 

II Cr 4 p 01 I (krrpnfl, kre'pon). [F. cripon, in 
1 6th c. crespon, derlv. of crespe, ertpe Chafe.] A 
stuff resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 


the two. 

1887 Pall Mall C. X9 Dec. 8/9 l*he bridesmaids, .wore 
dresses of Liberty silk and erfpon. i8te Daily News 13 
Si^t. 3/1 Such a girl wore lately a pale blue erdpon dress. 

Crept (krept), ppl. a. Pa. ppie. of Creep v. ; 
spec, in Coal-mining, that has been subjected to 
a 'creep*. 

s6s8 J. Doughty Sermon 95 A crept In falshood. 1861 
Trans. N. Eng. Inst. Min, Engineers IX. 94 jThis] hod 


evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion of crept borda 1867 W. W, Smyth Coal 4 Coal- 
mining X3a The workings ore closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the Uolated crept pillars, only occesbible 
by fresh and dangerous workings. 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. ppie. of Cbief v . 

Crepul, obs. form of Cripple. 
t Crepundian. Obs. rare. Also orepundio 
[? -on |. [f. L. crepundia a rattle, a child's toy.] 

1 . 7 A rattler or empty talker, 2 . A childish toy. 
1589 Nabhb Groens'’s Monafhon (Arb.) 8 Our quadrant 
crepundios [i6t6 -ous], that spit ergo in the mouth of euerie 
one they meete. 1633 G. Emmot North. Blast 4 Arrayed 
with Cope and Vestment, and many other feat Crepundions. 


Crepuvclr (krrpe-s’l, kre-p&’l). 
crepuscul-um twilight : see below.] 


[mod. ad. L. 
Twilight. 


iiwni 

si 6 $ PhiL Tram, 1. xaa The reput^ Citisens of the 
Moon might see our Crepuacle. s88o Mrs. Byrne Under- 
current 1 , 907 At early dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
cmuacle or gloomy midnight. 

CrepUBOIllar (kr/j}fi*skiMlli>, a. [f. L. cre^ 
puscuT-um -b -..B. Cf. F. cTtpusculaif o.'\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to twilight 
1733 6 . Martin Mag. Arts 4 Sc. 1 i. 3 The Difference. . 
between the crepusculm and the Noon-tide Light. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Card, 1. Notes 19 Hie crespuaculor atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be refracted to us, Is estimated . . to be between 40 and 50 
miles high. 1876 G. F. Chambbrb Astron. 67 A faint cre- 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 


2 . fig. Resembling or likened to twilight ; dim, 
indistinct. 

xM Phil Trans. 111 . 730 And Mrhaps I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of my Sight, i860 J. P. Ken- 
nedy ly. Irirt II, lx. i«7 [The Uw is] at best, a crepus- 
cular labyrinth. 1879 R. Jambs Hawthomo zga The 
crepuscular realm or the writer’s own reveries. 

b. esp. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day ; cha- 
racterized by (as yet) imperfect enlightenment. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (iQa) §54 Proportionable 
to the first crepuscular and duBkish light of those times. 
S7p7 W. Tavlor in Monthly^ Rev. XXiV. sep The favour- 
Rble influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals and the happiness of tha people. 1840 Motley Lett, 
(1889) I. 96 The sute of crepuscular civilization to which 
they have reached. 1830 Fraser' e Mag. XLVI. 679 lliat 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely 
brought to a full state of activity. 

8 . Zaol. Appearing or active in the twilight. 

1808 Kirbv ft Sk Entomol xlix, (1808) IV. 5x5 Crepus- 



OBapmocri.a, 




Glanvill Sc * pt . 
ly wer« in a ere- 
past tha Dawn. 


cuIarifiMCti tlyyCoiiM ftAujw 
Animals, .-of erspiiiQuliif or noetotoal habits. 
OrayWOU# (kii’pvikli^i I*]ow 

rari, [a. ¥, cr^h^cuU, ad* L. fr 4 ^smium : «ee 
belowj Twilight, 

e S39< Caaucaa Astral n. 1 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of tNh euenyng, the which ben caUed the two 
crepttsculoa / 6 id, | p Know the qiiantite of thi crepuscolis. 
1969 Msa Piossi Jfimm. eos The crepisaeule (is] 

IsM abrupt in its departure. tStp H. Busa Bmnpttt 11. 41 
Coeval with the crepusoule of mom. tW6 T. B. Rosa tr. 
Daafr Faxti v* 163 And when the doubtful crefmscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. 

CrepWOlllina (krij)9‘ikii«lain, -lin), a, and sb, 
rare, [a. F. cripttseultHy *‘im^ ad. med.U erepus- 
eiiltn-us, f. erepuscul urn ; cf. L. tnatutlnust par- 
peritnwu : see -inb.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 
twilight, dim, dusky. 

IS49 Cornel, Scot vi. 98 Aurora . . hed persit the crepus- 
culyne lyne matutinc of the northt northt est oricone. t0. . 
in Sprat ///!/. F, Sec, 3x4 (T.) To take in more or less 
light . . to fit glasses to crepuscultne observations, 1876 
G, Mbseditm Btauch, Otrv<rr (1889) 309 The line of downs 
ran luminously edged against the pearly morning sky, 
with its dark landward face crepuscuUne yet clear in every 
combe. 

t B. sh. The (morning) twilight. Obs, 

1549 Cempl. Scot. 53 In the momyng..it is callit lucifcr, 
be cause it auancis the day bePor the crepusculine, 

Crepuacilloiia (kr/po-skimlas), a, [f. L. ere- 
pmcu/-um -t- -ovB,^ Of the nature of twilight; 
dim dusW, indistinct, iiit. and 

Sir T. Browne f'soud. Ep, 343 A close apprehension 
of the one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light and 
crepuBculous glance of the other. 1665 Glanvill ScoPt, 
Sc%, xxii. 140 The beginninn of Philosophy were in a ere- 
pusculous obscurity ; and Its yet scarce past the Dawn. 
s8ae Eliza Nathan Langrtaih II. a68. 

II CrOpUBOtlllUll (kr/^P'skimldm). [L. -■ twi- 
light, a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, creperum darkness.] Twilight, dusk. 

x^ Treviba Barth, De F, R, ix xxiv. 361 The euentvde 
hi^te Crepusculum. .whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by- 
twene lyghc and derknesse. 1490 Lydg. Chron, Troy 111. 
xxiti, The same time . .That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
1638 Wilkins New Worlii 1. (1^4) 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepasculum, or J*Mri- 
light. 1840 Db Quincry Hhei. Wica X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculum between ancient and 
modern history. 1833 Kane Qrmttell Exp, xxxv. (1856) 313 
The twilif|[ht too, that long Arctic crepusculum, seeiued.. 
disproportionally increased in its duration. 

Cres., oreso., Music^ abbrev. of Crb<<oendo. 
Cresce, var. of Crease v i and sb, * Obs.^ increase, 
t CraSOenoa. Obs, [ad. L cresemtia, (, cris- 
eeni-em : see Cuebcent and -knoe. Cf. OF. creis- 
sance, mod.F. crotssance.^ Growth, increase. 

x6oa Fulbecke 9 f$d Ft, Parall, 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe. there is but one operation of nature, i860 tr. 
FamcoEuM* Archidoxu 1. ix. 139 There are found to be 
many superfluous Crescencea 1736 Brooke Unw. Beauty 
111. And towards the morn's attractive crescence bend. 

IlCraacando (kr^jemd^^. Mus. [It. crescendo 
increasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase:— L. 
crisefre (cf. nextV] 

1 . A musical direction indicating that the tone is 
to be gradually increased in force or loudness 
(abbrev. cres.., crese^. As sb. : A gradual increase 
of volume of tone in a passage of a piece of music ; 
a passage of this description. 

1778 *J. Collier ' Mus. Trent. 60 , 1 stood still some time to 
observe the diminuendo and cre.scendo. xvBp Burney Hist, 
JI/m. II 1. 530 Domenico Mazsocchi[ 1 636-40]. .first, .invented 
characters of crescendo, diminuendo, etc. x8xa W. Crotch 
Elem. Mus, Comp, ira The peculiar characteristic of the 
piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
rinforzando, etc. i8a6 R. A R. in Hone t.very-day Bk. 
11 . XX71 Let these notes be played., with Mifect crescendos 
and diminuendoes, 1889 Chambers* CyclA 1 1 . 557 The swell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect crescendo. 

b. iramf. A gradual increase in loudness of voice. 
s88s Fall Mall G, aa Apr. ix He has not the force, .to 
represent the climbing crescendo of unjust anger and de- 
spairing sarcasm. s88a Mrs. Riddell Pr, Wales* Garden^ 
Party 45 * Do you mean that Sir Henry is deadV* inter- 
posed Susan, in a gradual crescendo. 

0. A progressive increase in force or effect. 
1785 in Ssl. Faf^ers Twining Family (18871 >>3 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, 1 think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
you. 1884 Symonos Shahs, Predecessors v. eos Its chief 
merit as a play is the crescendo of its interest. b886 F. 
Habeison Cheieo Bke. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of InteresL 
d. attrib, or as adj, 

1890 Sat, Rev,\ll. 430/0 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission togetlier* 1^ Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynste II. Hi. 70 * Borrow one 1’ said Didcy 
in a crescendo tone of amazement. 

CraSOont ^kresdnt), sb. Forms: a. 4-7 orea- 
■ant, 5 orenaunt, 5-7 oresaant, (3 oratant) ; 
R. 6-7 orolMant 7 oroy-, orolaaait ; 7. 7- orao- 
oant. [ME. cressant, in 16th 0. also croissant, 
a. OF. croissant, mod.F. croissant (:— L. erheent- 
em), pr. pple. of OF. creistre, mod. eroitrei^'L, 
crisefre to grow. In 17th c. assimilated to the K 
spelling, already used in the adj. : see next 


L, ru m mw z aieaiit doiply *groiwiag, wniciiic*; CMmaella 
lias Amw ereecenst the waxlpk moon, tnua deeresosm, the 
waning noon $ but these wer^ bad no rslbrenee la shape; 
senae e was a medimval dovetopment, appw in French.] 

1. The waxing moon, during the period between 
new moon and full. [Cf. OF. creisstmt the waxing 
of the moon, the drst half of the month.] Alsoyf^. 

tSjfs PALeOR. axo/a Cressant, the newe mooe as long as 
it is nat rounde, crsssesnt, 

s8no Fbltham Reeohns xxvHL 88 Thus whits he sinnes, 
he is a Deciessant; when he repents, n Cresssnt. idaa 
Fullir yosepVs Coat viiL <18671 >9* They are crasoents m 
their waxing, full aess in their flowing. 1649 G. Da nisi. 
Trinareh., Hen, I eexxm A worke ’hove Nature's power, 
To make his Crcacent Orbed in an Hower. 

2. The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
esj^ially when very new or very old. 

The crescent of tha waxing moon has its horns to tha 
^ictator's lefl;, that of the waning moon has them to his 

xa^ Lvte Dodeens iv. xxxi. 489 Turned rounde like n 
croissant or newe moona. igoo SHAKa Mids, N. v. L a46 
Hea is no crascent, and his homes are inuisible 1611 
CoTGR., Croissant, tha halfe-moone ; in Blazon, a CrasKant. 
x6x8 SuNru & Markh. Country Farpne 34 If tha higher 
home of tha said croisant be more obscure and darke man 
the lower. 1706 Amherst 7 'errsr Pii. xliv. 333 Phoebe's 
psle cresent. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 349 Tlie bright 
crescent of the moon. 1840 Tennyson A udlev C,, A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf Twilighu 
of airy silver. 

8 . A lepresentation or figure of this phaRe of the 
moon: a. as an ornament or embellishment. 
(App. the earliest sense in Knglii«h.) 

ziM Mem, Ripen (Surtees) 111 . 13a Super feretrum Ssneti 
Wilfridi de diversis ornamentis per dictum Joliannem 
deauratis viz. j cure et j anulo et j cressant ez dono Willelmi 
Bedell. 1483 Cath, Angi. 81/1 A Cressent a bowte be nek, 
torques, lunula. X848 Hall Chron. 74 b, This creeant 


11. mv, sfls lham ware t^wa into iha Craaosni a sidaa- 
diidr. ^th Mil. D^kurtoaloa. sMI iJemdeMid, 099 
'Jba hsiKlMma atraats, crascaBts and tairaoas whiidil fhrm 

S886 Cesstney Hag- XXXll. 939 At noon I bought two 
criap *ciaMcanu', which 1 ate aoniatimos at a ahoo pouniar, 

7 . A 1 urki^n musical instrument coniisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamemted with a ctesceiit on the 
top, and bearing belli or jingles. 

In mod. Diets, 

8. A disease in a horse’s foot (see qnots,). 

tysg Bsadlev Fam, Diet, % v . Craacents..ara reslly no- 
thing but tha Bones of tha little Foot that has laR its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and tha Sola at tha I'oa appoan 
round, and the Hoof above ahtiaks in. 180$ Chaos seam. 
But,, Crescent, a dafact in tha foot of a horse when tha 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sola outwatds, 

9 . Loco-making. iSeequot) 

s8ia Caulribld Bid, Needlework b.v., These craseants are 
raised Cordounets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separata pieces of work tofatbar, 

10 . Comb,, as crescent • farmed, dit, -pomtodt 
-shaped aeijs. ; crescent like, -wise advs. 

H 1831 DsAVtoN Whs. II, j 6 t (Jod.) As, draacantUk^thO 
land her breadth hare inward bands. 1778 Withuino Brit, 


I Withuino Brit, 
compressed. Siai 
, Whose orascaiil* 


Bedell. 1483 Cath, Angi. 81/1 A Cressent a bowte be nek, 
torques, lunula. X848 Hall Chron. 74 b, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of 1 ue busshes. 
1847 K. Starylton Jwenal xa? On hU black shooe a silver 
cressent 's worn, zm Bislb (K.V.) fudg, viii. 31 Gideon 
. .took the crescents that were on their camels' necks, 
b. Her. as a charge : see quot. 1 88a. 

t4g8 Bk, Si. Atbaais, Her. Biij b. The ix. baage Is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone. c 1300 Sc, Poem 
Heraldry 44 in Q, Elio, Acad., etc, 95 Hie fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son deflei{e]nt, quhiche a label le ; a cres- 
sent the secound ; third a moJet, etc. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars 11. xxiv. The Noble Percy . . With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guiae-home came. x88a Cusoans / frr.103 A Half- 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent. .A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, Decrescent. 

o. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and nsed within their dominions u 
a military and religious symbol ; hence Jig. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been to Christendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to sym- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposed to the Cross as the symbol 
of Christianity. 

Tha attribution of the crescent by modem writers to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological eiror. 

« 8 fl 9 PuTTBNHAM Eug, PoesU II. (Arb.) ti; Selim Em- 
perour of Turkie gaue for his deuice a croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and enlarge- 
ment of empire. x8xa Sblden Titlee iTon. 162 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant., as a Religious symbole, 
is. .commonly set on the top of their Mescnlts, Seragliaa, 
Turrets ud such like. 18. . Marvell Britannia 4 Raleigh, 
Her true Crusoda shall at last pull down The Turkish cres- 
cent and the Persian sun. 1884 Scemderheg Rediv. iv. 90 
The Crescent gave way^to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces. 17^ Mrs. Kozzi Joum. France II. 43 Why do 
you dress w one . , with a turban and crescent ? xixx Scorr 
Vis. Bon Roderick 1. xxvii. Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent's ray. s8«3 Lockhart Anc, Sp. Ball., Flight fr, 
Granada ii, I lown from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung. z8sS H. Reed Feci Eng. Hist. iv. iso To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (x888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe. 

d. used as the badge of an order of knighthood 
or qi a decorative order. 

Au order of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily in 1368, and revived or roinstituted by 
Rend of Anjou in X464. A Turkish decoration or order of 
the Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
after the Battle of Aboukir in 1799, being first conferred on 
Nelson. 


seines preparing for to fight. 1853 H. <^tMAmx.Pinte*e Trav, 
XXIV, 88 A very fair Port.. extending it self in the form of 
a CrescenO s8^ Bescr, Lake of Geneva in Fkil. Tram. 
VII. 3043 This Lake hath the nrore of a Croissant. .This 
Croissant where 'tie largest, which is from Merges to 
llionon, is about Five gt^ l.eague8 over. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birde (1847) 1 . 130 The breast is distinguished W a 
crescent of pure white. 1837 Disraeli Veneiia 1. i, The 
centre of a crescent of woods. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 
s8i As they came near they bent their line into a crescent 
5 . A row of honsas built in the form of the inner 
bow of a crescent moon or arc of a circle. 

First used in the name of ' the Royal Crescent 'at Bath, 
afterwards usod elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

1786 Amstev Bath Guide 45 Old Stucco has Juiit sent A 
plan for a house to be built in the Cresoent 1788 Birm. 


land her breadth hare inward bsods. 1778 WiTHaaiNO Brit, 
Flmnte (1706) 1 . 316 Keel crescent-shaped, compressed* s8ei 
Southey TheUnba 111. xxxviii, The Sun, Whose oroscenl* 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

ChreiMa&t (kre'sdut), a, [ad. L. csdscentem, 

I \T, ])ple. of criscire to grow, increase ; see *IVT. 
n II inostly attrib. use of pree.] 

I. 1. Growing, increasing, developing. (Often 
with some allusion to the moon.) 

IS74 Hyll Cenied. Weather i. When all cressent things 
do Dud forth. z 6 o 6 Shake Ant, 4 C/. 11. L 10 My powers 
are Cressent, and my Auguring hepe Saves it will cams to 
th' full, a 1604 Crakanthorp y/gil Bormitans t88 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Anticiirist regnaDt. 1^34 
WoRDsw. Lines on Portrait 47 Childhood hare, a moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness serene 1848 Dr Quincsv Cote- 
ridge 4 opium Wks. 1890 V. 196 The wrath of Andrew, 

i ireviously in a crescent state, actually dilated to a pleni- 
unar orb. i8S9 Tbmnvson EUnne A47 lliera is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to ell 1 am And overcome it. 

11. 2 . Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 
vexo-concave, lunulate. 

1803 Holland Piutarche's Rom. Quest, (189s) 33 The 
moone. beginneth to show herMlf croissant in the evening, 
xdss Paoitt Chrisiianogr, too Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 1887 Milton 
P, L, I. 4^ With these In troop Came. . Astarte, Queen of 
Heav’n, with crescent Horns. xTsg Turner in Phil, 7 ram, 
XXXIIl. 4XX An Insect, .with, a ereiiccnt or forked Tall. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xi. 373 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon. z88o Rurhbll Binry India 1 . 359 New 
Orleans is called the * crescent city ' in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of the river. 

OrB’BOant. V. mnee-wd, [f. Crxscbnt xA] 

1 . tram. To form into a crescent: see Cbbboemtsd. 
2 . To border or sutround crescent-wise. 

0x809 Miss Seward Lett. VI. 195 (T.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn. 

CreBoantftda (kresi^ntx^'d). [f. Ckescent sb, 
3 c. -ADB, after emsade.^ properly, A reliffioui 
war waged under the Turkish flag; rhetoricJly, a 
jihad or holy war fur Islam. 

1868 G. Dupp Pol, Surv, 65 The further advance of the 
White Czar may yet be met by a crescentade, preached from 
the Caspian far away into the least known regions of China. 
1884 Standard 14 Nov. 5/4 He would then lead a cres- 
ceiitade to drive the Engli^ out of Egypt. t888 M. Mac- 
Coll in Coniemp. Rev. Apr 541 This reactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be- 
yond the Koran. 

Hence CvaMa&ta'dar. 

z88o Blaehw, Mag. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his crchcentaders. 

CreBoanted (kre'sHntM),///. a, [f. Cexscent 
sb, 4 -ED.] 

1. P'oimed as a crescent or new moon. 
x8s8 Keats Endvm. iv. 43a *Tis Dian's : lo I She rises 
crescented. 1835 Willis Peneillings 1 . iii. as The cres* 
cented shore of this lovely bay. jM G. F, Chambbui 
Astron, 1 iv. 60 Becoming more andf more crescented, it 
approaches the Inferior coqjunciion. 

2 . Ornamented, or charged, with crescents. 

1818 Todd Did, s.v. Crescent v , The old heraldick ad- 
jective crescented, i. e. having a crescent. 

8. Adorned with the crescent moon, nonce-use, 
c i8b8 Bbodobs Apotheosis Poems 98 Crescented night, 
and amethystine stars. And day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens, Flow on for ever 1 

CraSOeiltiO (kr68e'ntik), a. [f. L. erescent-em, 
taken in sense of Cbxsoxvt sb, + -lO.] Having the 
form of a crescent or new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

s8j8Tood Cycl. A nat. I 308/1 A large crescentic mem- 
himneous flap, or valve, tfilg H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand, 
IV. App. 364 Feathers, .tipped with crescentic spots of white. 
CrBBOentioallj (krdsemtik&li), adv, [f. prec. 
4 -AL 4 -LT.] Crescent-wise, 

2873 Trans. Amer, Philos. Soc. XIII. X13 Fifth segment 
, truncate, sixth crescentically emarginate. 

CvBBOailtifbnil (kr^'ntifj^jm), a, [f. L. 
crbscent-em 4 •(i)FOltM.J Shaped like a crescent ; 
crescent- shaped In mod. Diets, 
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Cmsoentoid (kre-s^^ntoid), a, [f. Cbbsoknt 
+ -orD.] -prcc. 

i8ft7 E. D. (JoFK Oririn of Fittut 950 Neither kind of 
tubercles crescentoid. but united in ^rs. 

Oresoiva tkrc sivs a. [i. L. crhC'irtKxi grotr 
+ -ivt.] (j rowing, in th * growing stage. 
ts 65 Dsant Wml Hiiriw. K vij b. The draf;onM. . With 

E roppet brestes . . do^ nurse tbeyr cresyve yonge. ism 
iiAKs. Hem, I. i. 66 Vnseene, yet cressiue in Ms 
facultie. 1614 T. Houo CarmatMU aoj To. .renovate their 
cresi-ive faculties. 

t Crete* Ohs, ? To crense ; or to crash. 

ri4so Falla i. on /fush, v, 77 I'hai wnl be crispo her 
settle yf that me crese, Or with a roll or feet hem sprongeti 
brcie, 

Crese, obs. f. Cni\8E ; vnr. of Cher^k. 
Cre*shawk. dial, [perh. formed aficr F. cres^ 
strelis kestrel.] The kestrel. 

1800^33 Montagu Ornith. Diet. 97% Kestrel, Creshawk. 

SwAtNsoN FrotJ. Hamoi Bb-dt, Creshawk ^(Jomwalt^ 
Creehett, obs. f. Ckkssbt. 

Creeme, CresmoDt; see CuRraM,CRBA8KMXNT. 
CreBol (kre'i^I). Chem. Also orcssol. [f. 
cres' modification of initial part of creoS’OU + 
-Ob.] An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene group 
(C7H,0), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coabtar and creosote. 

There are three isomeric substances having this composi* 
tion, distinguihhed ns eriko,^ meta-t and fara-cresot. 

sMq Roscob EitfH, Chem, 413 CreMsol, a crystallinble 
solid, homologous with phenol. 1870 Watts Dut.Chem, 
VI, ,so8 The red powder known in commerce as Fictona- 
yello^o or AHiline^araHge is a nearly pure salt of diriitro- 
cresol. 

Hence Ora'solena, CallaCHjO, a product of coal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, used to impregnate 
the air in sick-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
OrMO’tio a, in {ortho-, para- ^ meta-) cresotic acid 
(Ci , obtained from the corresponding cresols. 

iM3-7a Watts Dii t. Chem. II to6 Cresotic add produces 
a deep violet colour with sesquichlorate of iron. 

OreBom, obs. f. Chrisom. 

CreSB (kres). Forms: 1 oresae, oersa, oasrae, 
1-6 keraa, 4 oarae, oraaae, kera, orea, 4-8 
oreaaa, 6 kara, 6-7 karaae, f>- creaa. i'l. 1 -an, 
a-5 -en; 5 6 kersla, 5- oreaaea, oreeaea 
fstill dial.). fOE. erase, cerse »■ OLG. *kressa 
fem., MDu., MLG. kerse, Du. kers (also MLG. 
Aarse, LG. (Bremen) kasse), OHG. chressa f. 
{chresso m.), MHG, and mod.Gcr. kresse, app. of 
native origin f—OTeut. ^krasjUn-, from root of 
OHG. chrtsan to creep, as if ‘ creeper \ The Da. 
harse, Sw. krasse, Norw, kars, Lettish krosse, Russ. 
kress, Appear to be adopted from Gcr. For the 
metathesis of r, in cresse, cerso, cf. GuAaa. 

The BynonyrnoiiH Romanic words, It. ergseitme, F. eressoH. 
Picard hereon. Cat. crexen. mecL L. crusonm (9th c. Littr<5) 
are gjenerally held to he from German, though popularly 
associated with 1^. ertsefre to grow (as if from a L. type 
crtsciSn-em) with reference to the rapiu growth of the plant.] 
L The common name of various cmcilerous 
plants, having- mostly edible leaves of a pungent 
flavour. (Until 19th c. almost always in pi. ; 
sometimes constm^ with a verb in the singular.) 
a. spec. Garden Cress, LepiJium sativum, or 
Watbrorehh, Nasturtium officinale. 

«7oe [see b]. ciooo.9ajr. Leeehd, I. xi6 Deos unrrt..he 
man nasttirclum, ft oftrum naman creme nemned. Ibid. 1 1. 
68 Do earban to and cersan and smale netelan and beowyrt. 
1303 Langl. /*./’/. C IX.3SS WithcarMts[c/.r. crashes, cresses] 
anio o)»er herbes. c 1410 Pallwi. on li usb. ii. s 18 Now cresses 
■owe. e 1450 A l/hi/a (Anecd.Oxon. >39 Cressiones, rail, cres- 
souns, anrltee cressen. 1333 F.i.yot Cast, H tithe 054') 9 hf 
Onyons, Kokat, Karses [ Kersi^]. 1548 T urnkr Names 
^ Herbes 55 Nasturtium is called . . in englishe Cresse or 
Kerse. 1576 Lvte Dodoens v. lix. 6371 Cresses are com< 
monly sowen in all cardens. 1664 EvBt.vN Kal. HorU 
(1799} X95 Sow also Carrots, Cabbies, Cresses, Nastur- 
tium. 1730-6 Baii by (folioi, Cresses, an Herb us'd in 
Sailets; It has no Singular Number. X770 Golusm. Dss, 
Vill. T39 To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
1830 Tbnnyson Ode to Memory ey The brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed sand. 1835 —Brook, 
x8i, I loiter round my cresses. 

D. With defining words, applied to many dif- 
ferent crnciferous plants, and occasionally to plants 
of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour 
or appearance : as 

American or Belleisle Cress, Barbmreaprmcox ; Australian 
C.a Golden C ; Bank C , Sitymbrmm ^cinale, also Bar- 
baren^rseeoxi bastard C, ThLttpi arvense'. Bitter C., the 
genus Mr, esp. C.amam; Drown C.uWATRscaEsa; 

Churl's C., Lepidium campesiteX Cow-C. wprec. ; also He- 
losciadium nodffiomm and Feroniea Beocabwtrn (Brit, ft 
Holl.); Dock'd, Lapsana eommum’s; French C., Bni^ 
barea vulgaris ; Garden C, Lepidium sativum Golden C., 
a variety of prec.; Indian C., the genus Tropmoissm; 
Lamb's C, Cardamine hireuta; Land C., Barbarea vul- 
garis, B. prmcox, and Cardamine hireuta ; Meadow C., 
Cardamine pmtensis; Mouse-ear C, Arabis ThaUema', | 
Penny-C., Thlaspi atvensei Proper-C, Teesdatia nmdi- I 
caulit {Miller Plant-n,); Peter*» C.,Cn'thmummari/imum 
(Treas. Bot.); Rock C, the genus Arabis; also Criihsmum \ 
maritimum (Treas. Bot.>; Spanish €., Li^*d»wsM Casedss- 
mines; Spring C., Cardamins rhomboidea; Swine’s C, 
Semebiora Corono^ \ Thale C, .d rmbis Theuiassa ; Toolh- 
C., the genus Denteuria ; Tower C., A rabis Turrita ; Town 
C., L^idium sativum; Violet C., lonopsidium oeemte; 


Wall C.j the genus Ambis; Wart CmSwbe’s Crsftsf 
Winter C., the genus Barknrea ; Wild C.,speciesor ThUupt \ 
Yellow C., Nasturtium pahutre and N. mmphibsum, 
a TOO Epinal Gloss, 676 Nastservium, tuuncressa. «8oo 
i.r/urt Gloss. 676 Neutureium, leceressae. <1000 Sax, 
Leechd. 11 . 94 Eacersan getrtfula o66e geseofl on buteran. 
ri4ao L^er Cocorum (x86af 49 Town cteaiea, and cresses 
that growene in flode. Tusnbr Neimee of Herbes 44 

Irio is named in greeke Eruimon,in englishe wyntor cresse. 
xs6s — Herbal ii. ao b. It may be called in Englishe way- 
cressea wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the herM 
U good for the sciatica. xgTt Lvtb Dodoems 1. Ixiv. 95 We 
do now call it Coronopus KueU{f in some places of Eng- 
land they call it Swsniescrestts. ibid, v. lix. 633 I'his herbe 
is called, .in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
CresMca ibid. v. Ixti. 637 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse in 
taste. X397 Gksaro Herbal 11. xiv. (1693) 953 This beauti- 
ful plant ts called in English Indian Cresses. Ibid., Banke 
Cresses is found in stonie places, ideo Vbnnbr Via Recta 
vii. 158 Water-CresKe, or Karsse, is of like nature.. as 
Towfie'Kan.se is. 17x1 Pbtivbr id P*kil, Trans, XXVI 1 . 
381 The largest of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress. X85X Balfour Bot. 8 833 The unripe fruit of 7 'ru^- 
otum majus, common Indian cress, lias been pickled and 
used as capers. s8d6 Treas, Bot. 347 A ustrmlinn Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Lepi- 
dium saiivuJH. 

1 2 . As the type of something of little worth or 
significance : in such phrnses as not worth a cress 
{kerse), not to count (a IhinR) at a cress. Obs. (Cf. 
rush, straw.) 

c X38S li, K, Allit. P, A. 34 1 For anger gaynes )>e not a 
cresse. 1377 Lancu I*. Pl. B. x. 17 wisdome and witte 
now is nou3t worth a carse [z*. r. kei se]. c X360 Sir Eerumb, 
544 1 pc Amercl ne drede^ hym no^t. -he value of a kerse. 
c 1386 Chauckr Millet's T. 570 Of paramours ne sette ho 
nat a kers. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y couuie hyme nat at 
a crea 

3 . attrib. and Comb , sAcress-Jlower, -green, -taste ; 
oresa-rooket, a name for the crucilerons genus 
Vella ( Treas, Hot. 1866). 

X707 Floybr Physic, Pulse-watch 33a The Cresse Tastes, 
MuHtard-Sced, Spirit of Scurvy-Grass. 1813 Hocu Queen's 
li’ahe ii. Wks. (1876) 33 And pu' the cress-Hower round the 
spring. 1883 Casse/fs Fam. Mag Oct. 69B/3 The velvet is 
the new creiis-grecn. .known by the name of * cresson 

Cress, var. of CuSABJfi, (Jukst^ ; obs. f. Cbrbbb. 
Creasant, -ent, obs. fl. Crbboent. 

CreMed (kre‘.<(ed, krest), a. [f. Cress 4- -bd ”.] 
Furnished or adorned with cresses. 

x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. viL iv. X39 Cresaed brook 
and cver«ddying river. 

t Ch!e* 08 er. Obs. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 
x6s6 W. I), tr. Comenius* Gate Lat. Uni. P 366 If any 
thing groweth hot and boileth, hee keeleth it with a cresser 
l^ra//a /uieU\ lest it boyle over. 

Cresset (kre‘set). Also 4 craaaete, 5 orea- 
ootto, oreaetta, oreaaete, -yt, 5-6 oreaaette, 5-7 
•ett, 6 oreB(s)h6tt(e, 7 oreaait. [a. OF. craicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense.] 

1 . A vessel of iron or the like, made to hold I 
grease or oil, or an iron basket to hold pitched 
rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
mounted on the top of a pole or building, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a historical 
word ; in actual use applied to a Are-basket for 
giving light on a wharf, etc. 

X370 Mem, RiPon (Surtccb)!!. 130,] long ermet. 1393 
Gower Coff. 111 . 317 A pot of ertbe, in which he tutu 
A light brenning in a cresset. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
85 The cite as light as it had ben daye by the clarte. .of 
torches, cresettes and other fires. 1583 Lu. Berners 
Proiss. 1 . cccc. 694 The erle ..was comyiig . . with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1535 Cover- 
DALB Ecclus, xlviit. X Then stode vp Elios the prophet as a 
fyre, and his worde brent like a creshetL X374 tr. Mar- 
lorafs Apocahps 39 As a cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen a far of. tbsp Blount Glossogr., Cresset, an old 
word used for a lointhorn or burning beacon. 1667 Milton 
P, L, 1. 738 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and Aa- 
phaltua< 178a Falconer Shipwr. 111. 9cia Where beau- 
teouR Hero from the turret's height Display'd her cresscL 
18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxiv. Soon the warder's cresset 
shone. X853 Dickens Reprinted Pieces (1866) 331 Here 
and there, a coal Are iu an iron cresset blazed upon a 
wharf. 

t b. A cavity in a cresset-stone. Obs, 

1593 Rites 4 Mon, Ch. Durh, (Surtees> 7a A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought . . being ever 
Ailed and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
liffht to the Monka 

2. transf, and ; cf. torch, 

X578 Chr. Preiyersvi Priv. Prayers C1851) 445 Unto the 
spiritual world the creiwec is thy wisdom, ztf x M arbeck 
Bk. of Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saie of lohn Baptist, 
that he was a burning and biasing cresset. 1604 Dsayton 
Owls X140 The bright Creasit of the Glorious Skie. 1896 
Scott PVoodst, xxxiii, The moon, .bung her dim dull cresset 
in the heavens. t 9 n Bsyant Consultations 13 The ro- 
splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted. 

3 . Coopering, A Are- basket xism to char the in- 
side of a cask. 

1874 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

4 . local. *A kitchen ntenatl for setting a pot 
over the Are’ (Bailey (folio), 1730-6). 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as cresset-lamb; oreaaet- 
stone, a flat stone with cup-shaped hollows for 
holding grease to be burnt for light See also 
Crxbsbt-uqbt. 

■•ts FonmuMSHeuceb V, v. 90 The stars iu cresset lamps. 


rpyes i sf t , creii. See Lisi rf Spurious Words^ 
Cresset, obe. Tir. of Csissi, Malay dagger. 
tCrs'SSSt-Ugllt. Ohs, or arch. A^loaing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset ; a beacon-light- 
igsg in Vicar/sAnat, (x868^ App. iU. xyo Tobe funiyssed 
with his Watche.. with Cresaett light borne before them. 
1587 Fleming Contm, Holimshed IIL isyx/s John CaRshnere 
. .conueied by cresset Ught and torch light to sir Thomas 
Greshams houM. 1610 Hutrio-m, 11. 969 Come Cressida, my 
Creseet light, Ihy face, doth shine both day and night, stes 
Snslvockb Artatory v. 9db Those who . . nui about like 
mad People with Cresset-Lighu of Sulphur and Dirt. oiVgS 
Mothrswell Merry Gallant, In the Midnight Watch.. 
When ciwuiet lighu nil fimbly burn. 

CresBol, var oi CiucsoL. 

Ii Cresson (krfiwfl). [Fr.; -CBM88.] 
tl. -Crkss. Ohs. rare. 

i6S7 Tomlinson Renou't Disp. 13 As much abhorred Cab- 
bies, as himself did the Cressone. 

2 . A shade of green used for ladies* dresses. 

1883 Cassell s Fam. Mag. (Dct. 698/9 The x’elvet is the 
new crass-green known by the name of * cresson ' or water- 
cress. 1884 Girls Own Paper 99 Nov. 136/x The newest 
" ' id’A 


greens are culcd crewion and ’ Ar-g 

Cresswort (kre-sw^jt). Sot, [Cbess.] A book, 
name for any plant of the N.O. Cruci/erm. 

iSu Linolsv Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 39 Order V. Cnicifeiw, 
or Brassicacem—Cressworts. Garden 94 June 439/3 

Hutchinsia petrma is an early spring Cressworu 

Crassy (kre'si), tf. [f. CB£as4--y.l Abound- 
ing in cres^tei:. 

1859 Ruskin Two Paths 914 Rustic bridges over cressy 
bruoks. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 1334 Cressy isleu 
white in flower. 

Cressyl, -io, var. of Cresyl, -io. 

Crest (klest^, sb.^ Forms: 4-7 create, 4- 
oreat ; also 4- 6 oreest(e, 4-7 ori8t(e, 5 kreBt(o, 
oreysto, 5 7 croaat, 6 Sc. oreiat. [ME. a. OF. 
creste (13111 c. in Littr^, aLo creiste), iwod,l\ ertte, 
• Pr., Sp., It, ctesta L. crista tufl, plume.] 

1 . A *comb*, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 
crescence, uixin an animars liead. 

1387 Trkviba Higden (Rolls) 11 197 (MAtz.) He.. had 
anon igrowe a spore 011 be leg, and a crest on be heed, as it 
were a cok. Barth. JJe P. R. xviii. xxxiii. (1495) 

a creste lyke to a sawe. 1393 
iwinke made he was . . And on 


g iS A certen fysshe hauynge a creste lyke to a sawe. 

owER Conf. ll. 399 A lappewinke made he was . . And on 
his heed there stont upright A crest in token of a knight. 
c X440 Promp. Pafv. xoa Creste, of a byrdys hede, cirrus, 
15x3 Douglas ^neis xii. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corail creist can steir. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 525 OA he 
I the serpent] bowd His turret Crest. S78X CowrBX Truth 
476 'J'he subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 1848 Ten- 
nyson Locksley Hall x8 In the Spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

b. fig. In phrases, such as to erect, elevate, let 
fall one's crest, used as a symbol of pride, self- 
conAdence, or high ^irits. Cf. CRsaTFaLLEM. 

XS3X Tin DALE Exp. x John 37 When the byshoppes sawe 
that . . they beganne to set up theyr crestes. ^ s6m Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. f. in. 380 And make him fall His crest. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World iil 80 Tlien began the Argives to let 
fail their crests and sue for peace. ,X7^ Burke Regie, Peace 
iii. Wks. VlII. 31B That this faction does .. erect its cre.st 
upon the enga|;ement. s^Ss Gallbnga itnly 481 AAer a 
short explanation. . their ciests fell, and.. all went away 
satUAed. 

0 . Any feathery-like tuft or excrescence : ap- 
plied e.g, to the tail of a comet. 

X387 Tkkvisa //ig^FM (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comat^ b*'* 
is, a Bterre wib a brist shynynge crest. 1494 Fabyan Chron, 
VI. cxlix. 135, . 1 l blasynge starrys, or .ii. starrys with crestis. 

2 . An erect plume or tuft of feathers, hurse-hair, 
or the like. Axed on the top of a helmet or head- 
dress; any ornament or device worn there as a 
badge or cognizance. 

c x^ Sir Ferumb. 63a A 1 anoneward b« helm an he3 
crest a bar adoun ft be cercle of gold bnt sat ^r-bey. c 14^ 
Torr. Portugal xia8 'i'he creste, that on his hede shuld 
stond, Hit was all gold shynariil. idog Camden Rem., 
Armories (R.), Creo&ts being the oraamenu set on the 
eminent toppe of the bealme . . were vsed auntiently to 
terriAe the enemy, and therefore were stmnge deuisea or 
Agures of terrible shapes. zSs^ Macaulay /wiw, A thousand 
knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 1874 
Whittier Eagle's Quill from Lahe Superior ix, War- 
chiefs with their painted brows, And erssU of eagle wings. 

8 . Her. A Agure or device (originally borne by a 
knight on bit helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or diapean, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms ; also used separately, as a cog- 
nizance, upon articles of personal property, as a 
seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 

As it represents tlie ornament worn on the knight’s helmet, 
it cannot properly be borne by a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It is a vulgar error to of 
the arms or shields of such bodies as crestsis 
Miaoo-so Alexander X837 (Ashmole MS.) To Darius., 
enditis be a pistill, A crest clenlv i^osid bst consavued Ms 
wordis. X43X E. £. Wills (t86aj 8^ iaire stone of Marble 
with my creste, royn armes, my vanturs. 1578 Bossbwbll 
(title), Workes of Armorie deulded into three Bookes, en- 
titnled . . of Cotes and Craastes. 1996 SRAica. Tam. Shr. 11. 
i. 996 What is your Crsst, a CoxcombcT tflaa Pbachah 
CompL Genii. 1. (1634) 15 Mine old Host at Arnham . . 
changed his CoaCe and Crest thrice in a fortnight. 1837 
Howitt Rur. LHe n. iv.(x86a) xao A crescent,— <the crest 01 
the^orthumberiand family. 

c S4a5^/. Chnrch 66 in Leg. Rood (x%7 \ ) exe Whan kyagis 
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•BM 1mm Mdilr erMt0« bMb Lvlv MMm ir. H, M«bm« 
dioly a tha cnatt of camait' aiiM*. ite Bulwvb 
AtU M j^mn n , 173 Who hitvo nothing hut loag NnUn utho 
CraitooridloGoiltility. 

4 . The apex or ‘cone’ of a helmet; hettoe, a 
helmet or heackpieoe. 

etjosCMT df Ajm75 upon hyi eiMit n lOMn ■todn. cipM 
Chaucbr Sir Thaj^ 195 Vpon his ctott he born tour. 14. . 
fVo. in Wr.-Wflickar tBo Hk cmu$^ a crest, iipe Sraw- 
•u Q. u ii. II On hie craven ore*t A bounch of heares 
diicolourd diversly. im SHAaa 11. L 317 There 
■tucke no plume in any English Crest. That is remoued by 
a staffe of France. lOly Milton /*, L, iv. 08B On hb crest 
Sat horror plum*d. 1740 SonaaviLUt NoUitUfi u. ^6 Oh 
his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell, a 1^ Fuabd 
Poem* ^1864) I. aa The feathers that danced on his crest. 

6. The head, summit, or top of anything. 

1318a WvcuF Ex. xxviil. 93 Two goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shait putte in either creeste of the nroche. 1513 
Douglab Mntit xn. Prol. ia8 Hevynlylytlew .. Opp^nyt 
and schew thar craiAtis redymyte. 1631 Lithgow Trav. 
(168a) 71 The Northern wind.. doth first murmur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest witlt some greater 
strength. 1833 QuAauta EmbUms v. ‘ 

' * ■’ flow’rs. 


. , . The droopl, ,, 

crests of fkding flow’rs. 1859 Tennyuon Enid 807 The 
giant tower, from whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 
goodly hills of Somerset. 187s Kossetti 7 rv/ Towm xii, 
HU arrow's burning crest. 


b. esp. The summit of a hill or mountain. 

C13A0 Caw. ijr Gr. KM. 731 per as claterande fro pe crest 
he colde borne rennes. Ja 1400 Afor/g Arth, 88a Appone 
the create of the cragge. 1470 -Sa Maloby Ar/Aarv. v, And 
wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 160s Holland 
I. 83 The veiy pitch and crest of the hill, the Scyto- 
tauri do hold. 1681 Cotton 14 >*ofid. Peake 5 At a high 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest 0 ‘re looks the Marshy 
Prospect. 1790 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. 1 . aa Strongly 
post^ on the elevated crest of a rocky ridge. s8i8 SiiBLUty 
Eev. fslattt iv. xxxii, O’er many a mountain cliain which 
rears lu hundred crests aloft. 


o. fg. The most excellent, the crown, rart. 

e I3a5 K. E. Allii. P. A. 655 Of spotlez perlez hnlyi beren 
he create. 1838 De Quinckv The Avenger\iV%. 1890 Xll. 
2 19 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of 
the whole, 1873 Low'Bll AiiSaiMiiOw feast, of holy 
days the crest. .AlbSaints. 

6. Jrch, The finishing of stone, metal, etc., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like ; 
a cresting ; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle, b. Short for cresMile (s^e 1 1). 

1430 T..YDG. Chron. Troy 11. xi, To reyse a wall With 
bai.^iyling and crestes luarciall. 1x13 Will qf J. Hattoa 
(Somerset Ho), Crest of the Hi^e Aulter. cssao Lo. 
IlKRNCRsytr///. Lvt. Br^’t, (1814)188 Than Arthur .iJypped 
downe thereby tyll he came to the crest of the wall. 1^*7 
S. Finchk in Ducarel ///r/. Croydon App. (1783) 155 fha 
crests as heigh for the safegarde of the windocs. 1801 Hol- 
land Pliuy 1 1 . 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crests indeed. 1610 W. Folkikgham A rt o/Survtyx. vu. 14. 
1618 Bacon Syhra | 537 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses . . and upon the Crests of Walls. x866 Koubrb 
Agric. 4 * Prices I. xx. 491 As a nile, crests cost as much by 
the hundred as plain tiles do by the thousand. 

7 . An elevated ridge, a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side ; the summit line of 
a col or pass ; the ridge of a hedge- back or the 
like. b. Fortif. The top line of a parapet or 
slope, o. A balk or ridge in a field between two 
furrows, d. The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave ; the highest part of any undulation. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. loa Crej'Ste, of londe eryyde, jMrrn. 
1830 III. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. ai Four feet and a 
half below the crest of the Pampet. 1850 La yard Nineveh 
vit. 151 Two vast rocks formed a kind of gateway on the 
crest of the pass. 1834 yml. E, Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 19 
Crests, cradges, and wanl-dykes [were| constructed to hold 
olf fen.wateri. ,1864 Eabl Dbkmy Iliad iv. 485 First curls 
the ruffl'd sea With whit’ning crests. x%ba Geikie Seen. 4- 
Geol. Scot vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridije it 
narrows into a mere knife-e<1ged crest, shelving steeply^into 
the glens on either side. 18^ Huxley Pkysiogr. 2x4. 

8. The ridge or surface line of the neck of a 
horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 
the mane which this part bears. 

xspa SiiAKS. Ven, iff A a. vj% His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end. 1614 Mabk- 
HAM Cheap Husb. i. i. (x668) a Chuse a horse with a deep 
neck, large crest. xnakLond. Cas. No. 6286/3 Stolen . .a. . 
Gelding, .with Saddle Spots upon his Crest. 0x849 Sir R. 
Wilson Autobiog. (1862) 1 . ii. 89 My little mare received .. 
a inusket-ball through the crest of her neck. 187a Ruskin 
Eaglets N. | 227 The crest, which is properly the mane of 
lion or hone. 

t b. The dewlap of an ox. Obs. 

tiofj Topsbll FourF. Beasts (1673) 58 A long, thick, and 
soft neck ; bis crest descending down to the knee. 

9 . A raised ridge on the surface of any object. 

z8xi CoTGR. s.v. Areste, The Crest, of a sword, &c.; a 

tharpe rising in the middle thereof. 

b. Anal. A ridge running along the surface of 
A bone, os the fronted, occipital, parietal (or ja- 
gkiai) crests of the skull, the lacrymal^ nasa/f and 
turbinexted crests in the face, the iliac ^ pubic^ and 
tibial crestsj etc. 

x8a8 Stabc Etem. NM. Hist. T. 149 Horns .. slightly bent 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest passing Mind 
them, 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 149 These sur- 
faces are separated by three ragea The anterior, .is called 
the Crest (crista tibim). thyn Mivait /f/riw. Anat. 178 The 
ilium has a wide emter surface, the upper border of which 
is termed the ' crest 


at the carlieet suge of the devmopme&t of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, end ton the 
lower layers of which the enamel orgtn » de- 
veloped ’ (Sjtd, Soc. Lox. i88a). 

d. Hot. and Zool. A formation resembling a 
crest or ridge, on the s&rfaoe of an organ. 

*887 Gbbaro Herbal 1. 1 . (1633) a Leads, Sheath, eare, or 
west. i8|u Lindlbv Ned. Sytt. Sot. 143 The ked 
Ppogalm ] lutf an luqiendage. .called technically a crest, and 
often consisting or one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
sions. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 39a Lusula piUtsa crest 
m s^s long curved terminal 1873 Brnnett ft Ilvaa 
SmAs Sot. 340 When outgrowths occur on the seed, cither 
Mong the raphe., or as a cushion covering the micropyle.. 
they arc variously called Crest. SirepAiole. or Carumle. 

t XO. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 

s^S Act 1 Eich. /IT. & 8 I 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xxiiil 
yerdes. . to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth. 

11 . Comb., ns crest-bearcr. feather. \ front \ 
crest-like, -lopped, -wounding aiijs. ; oreot-board, 
a board which forms the cre^t or finishing of any 
projecting part of a building; f oreat-rlsen, 
t opest-sunk a. (cf. i b and CEKHT-fALLEM) ; crest- 
tile, a bent tile used to cover the crest or ridge 
of a roof ; crest- wreath (in Hcr^. the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

i88x PMl Mall C. e? Dec. 3/9 Ute united crest of France 
and Navarre . . eupported by two angels as *cresi-beaTenL 
s88x Mechanic | 985 If a gutter be made, .the front may be 
finished with a *crcst-board. 1836 Todd f>c/. Anat. l.egi/e 
To elevate the *crest-feathers. i8sz Coigr., Accrestl. .also, 
cockit, proucl lustie, *ci east- risen. 1618 Bkatiiwait Descr. 
Death 971 Chapfalne, *crest-<iunke. drie-bon'd anatomie. 
1477 Act 17 Edw, IV. c. 3 Thaktile. roftile, ou *crcstile. 
toil CoTCR , Enfaistau. a Ridge-tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1878 Gwilt A rchii. Gloss. s.v., In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those which, decorated with leaves, run up 
the sides of a jp^able or ornamented canopy. 1393 Shaks. 
Luer. 628 O vnfeic sore, *crest-wottndinE priuat scarre I 1864 
Boutbll Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xvii. 965 This •Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the 14th 
century. 

tCrasty sb*b Obs. [ad. It. cresta (and pi. 
cresle) ^ a disease . . called the piles or hemor- 
rhoidet ’ (Florio) ; a specific use of cresta tuft : see 
prec.] The disease called piles ; also, corns. 

1369 R. Anorose tr. AlexiP Seer. iv. tii. 46 Against the 
crestes of the piles in the fundiment. 1631 Surgions Direct, 
IX. 944 This kind of Tumor is called . .Comes in English ; 
and 1 thought it good to call them Crest, because they are 
alwc^es growing. 

t Crest, cress. Obs. Forms : oreoa, 
orest.e, ores, oreaa^e. In Crest-cloth : some 
kind of linen cloth. 

C1430 Tvoo Cookery-hks, 38 Take Ry8..bray hem smal 
y-now ; & ^erow a crecn bunte syfte hem. xq^Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) (1859) 11 . 164 Create clothe, and canvosse. 1488 Will 
o/Elu Brown (Somerset Ho.), A r*ece of new create clothe 
conteygnyng xxiy ellys.^ laoj in Kerry St. Lawr.. Read- 
ing (188)) 934 I’aied for ij ciTs di. of crescloth for to make 
Eve a cote *d. x 8 xx in Heath Grocers' Comp.d ^^) 99 In 
any kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth or shaddow. 

b. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

1459 Will 0/ I.rghtfote (Somerset Ha), Crestes panni 
linei vneatlij crestcloth. 1488 Will of Jonys. j cresbc de 
creRsecloCh. [x666 Rogers Agric. Sr Prices IV. 555 In the 
earlier years t lie * crest ’ appears to be a recognised quantity 
[of linen cloth].] 

Crest (krest), V. [f. Ciu bt Cf. Crfstbd.] 

1 , t/ ans. To furnish with a crest ; to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building). 

CZ440 Promp. Pant. 109 Cresryn, or a-nty^m w^nhe 
a CTcste fPvNSON, or sette on a creest), cristo. 18x4 Southkv 
Eodsrick v, The Christian hand. . bad with a cross Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work, xflgi Turner Dom. 
A rchit. 11 . V. 915 ‘I'he Sheriff, .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at C larcndun. 

2 , To serve ns a crest to; to surmount as a 


crest ; to top, to crown. 

s 8 o 6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 83 His legges besttid the 
Ocean, his rear’d anno Crested the world. 1705 Southkv 
foan 0/ Arc>f\\. 11 Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
*• 9 ^. Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11. iv. iii. f 16 'J'he clinging wood 
climbing along their Udges and cresting their summits. 

D. * To mark with long streaks, in allusion to 
the streaming hair of the crest* (Todd). 

1398 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. xi Like as the shining skie in 
summers night. . Is creasted all with lines of firie hg^t. 

3 . To reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 
ground, wave, etc.). 

1851 T. H.. Newman Cath. in Eng.. In this inquisitive age, 
when the Alps are crested, and seas fathomed. 1877 Kini.- 
lakb Crimea VI. vi. 75 The.. Ravine [was] forbiddingly 
hard to crest 1880 MaynkReid in Ckamb, Jrnl. XIV. 17a 
As we crested each swell, we were freshly exposed to ob- 
servation. 

4 . inlr. Toerectone*scre6t, raise oneself proudly. 
Now dial. 

17x3 Guardian No. 56 f 6 The bully seemed a dunghil cock, 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft. 179s Boswell 
fohmson 5 Oct an. 1773, The old minister was sundiiig with 
nis back to the fire, cresti^ up erect. 

5 . inlr. Of waves: To form or rise into a crest ; 
to cuil into a crest of foam. 

1890 Blackib Mschylus II. 935 Where wave on wave 
cresting on Bristles with angry breath. s88a Geikie Text- 
bk. GeM. III. It, ii. 1 6 I’he superft«'ial part of the swell . .begins 
to curl and crest as a huge billow. 


CriBt, obft var, of Makv dflgg^. 

d-Soriitod. [£ Camt Jit- uo 4 w* Ci;OF. 
enstd. L. crutlSlus.l 

h Funiifhedi toppod, or adomod wiUi a toit ; 
weariag Or having a creat 
e tjflo S/rFerumb, 4541 With em hard craRtadaMrptOtls At. 
•afti CaxVok Mym xu xvi. bob The hilufMor lopiwyi^ xa 
a bjrrda crested, c z8ao Z. Botd Eioafe Fiomere 133 
With cristed plutnea they fiercely other eaaifa ffily 
P, L. VII, 443 The crested Cock. 1810 Scorr 
I. Introd. li, Fair damas and created ohteA^ b||i C h* 
Smith tr. Tasso 11. Ux(xiv,Thii EMaes the hSUiWMm 4 ll ItC 
crested head. 

b. Applied to many fpedefl of animals and 
pfonts distinguished by a crest ; * L. erisfatm. -H. 

1798 Stedman SminoM II. xxvil. 300 The crMed Mis. 
180a Binoley AMut Bitg. (18*3) IL 347 The Crested l^n- 
guins are inhabitants or several of the South Sea uflanda 
s88i Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 98 Crested Dog's^l 
i8fti Cariien 16 Sept. 058/1 'The CreatMl Male Fers* 
o fig. (CL ChKS'r i b.) 

1618 Bolton Florus iv. ix. 307 The miserable oveithiow 
of CrassuN made the Perth ians higher aviHted. 1737 Omav 
Bard 1. i, The crested pride Of the first Edward. 

2 . JJer. Having a crest of a different tinctum 
from that of the Uidy. 

1371 P0SSEWBI.L A rmorie 11. 60 b, A Basniske dlimUyed, 
Emcraude, cristed, Saphire. 1788-^ Porky Her, Olosa 
1 3 . Having raised lines or strtm. ribbed. Obs. 
1578 Lytb Dodoens 1. xxx. 49 The stalkes [of Rhubarb) art 
Htraked and crested. 1834 Planch 8 Sn't, Cottume a88 
Mandilliani. .some plaited and crested [striped] behind. 

4 . Having a raised ridge. (See C11S8T id. 9 ) 
1857 Hbnprey Bot. Index, Crested petals. 1838 A R. 
Wallace in Man's Place Fat. i. (1863) 4^1 Slngle- 

cicbted and duuble-creHted sknlls. 

tCre*SteL Obs. rare^^. [app. dim. of 
ChsuT sb . ; see -XL. Cf. OF. crestef. cretel a battle- 
ment] ? ■■ Crkst. 

cx3ao Sir Benes 4x75 To Beues he smot a dent ful aore, 
pat sei'cle of gold & in crestel Fer in to be mode fcl. 
Cresten, vtr. oi Christen a. Obs.. Christian, 
t Cl?6*Bt-faXL, Obs. rare. [A back-formation 
from CuxsT-VALLiM.] The distemper of a horse 
iliat is crest-fallen. 

1609 Rowland# Knave e/Clnbbts (1843^ 44 For any lada 
he phisicke had. .The lampasse, crest-fan, withers greife. 

t Creftt-fiUl, V. Obs. rare, [f, as prec.] irons. 
To make crest-fallen. 

x8xx CoTCR. a V. Rosse. It would anger a Saint, tn crest- 
fall the best man liuing, to be so vsed. 

Crest-faUea (kre-st ppl a. 

1 . With drooping ciest; hence, cast down in 
confidence, spirits or courage ; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D iv h, O how meager and lean# 
hce lookt, so creast t'alne, that his combe hung downe to hit 
bill. X393 bHAKE. 9 Hen, VI. iv.i, 59 Let it mAe thee Crest- 
falne, 1 , and alay this tby abortiue Pride. z 668 Marvell 
Corr. cv. Wks. 1879-5 11 . 964 He is here a kind of deorepit 
yuung gentleman and terribly cresi-fallii,^ 1880 Thackeray 
Four Georges iii. (1876) 69 Slinking bock into the club some- 
what crestlallen after his beating. 

2 . Of a horse: see quot. i7?5- 

1696 Land. Gae. No. 3217/4 A grey Gelding, .black mane 
Ciesi-ialleu. “ " 


and toil, and a little < ^ 

Dii t.. Crrsf alien, a Distemper in Horses, when the Port on 
■ icn is the ui “ ' 


xyag Bradley Fata, 
t, when the Port on 
T Part thereof, and 


call'd the Crest, hanKs either to one iiide or the other, and 
does not stand upright as it ought to da 
Hen>.:e Ors otflMllaBly adv.. Ora’gtlWllinit— ■, 
X854 Lytton PPhat will hew. i. That ineflable aspect of 
crestfallen nens I x 88 o Misa Broughton Sec. Th. 1 . 1. U. 98 
The Squire U crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
iSte — Alast li. xxiv. 105 A look of mortification and crest- 
faliennesa. 

Creetin, -yn, var. of CHRiRTENa. Ofo., Christian. 
Orastillg (kiestiq), vbl. sb, [f. Crest sb. 
(sense 6) -f -INO L] Arch. An ornamental ridging 
to a wall or roof. 


i860 Builder 18 Dec. 998 '9 The lines of a building are 
best followed by. .placing crestings where objects woind be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 F. R. Wilson CA. 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs finished with ornamental tiled cresting. 

CrestlafilS (kre sties), a. [See -LESS.] Witn- 
out a crest ; not liearing a crest. 

XS91 Shake, z Hen. VI. 11. iv. 85 Spring Crestlesse 
Yeomen from so deepe a R()ot ? xSaS Scott F. M, Perth 
xiii. Like the crestless chuils of England. 1891 Standard 
14 May 5/9 Armless, and crestless, and mottoless. 

Craailat (kre*stfot\ nonce-wd. A little crest. 

1889 Repent. P. Wentworth 111 . xvi. 974 I'he sparkling 
expanse broken, .by jets ami crcstletb oi foam. 

t Crasitmarina. Herb. Obs. [a. F. creste- 
maritu. erlU vianne. in 16th c. also cHste-marine. 
in the Hcrbals Crela marina, the fiiat element 
being a perversion of crtlhmum. Clr. HfiBpov. Kpif$^ 
pov. in mod. Bot. Crithmum maritimum^ An old 
name of Samphire. 

X563--73 Cooper Thesaurus, Batis, an herba called . . of 
the Frenchmen Crestmarine, in English Sainpicre. 15^ 
Lytb Dodoens v. xxl 578 They keepe. .branches of Cre^t- 
marin or Sampier in brine or pickle, to be eaten lyke 
cappers. x6xx CoToa., Creste manue. S^pier, sea Fenueli, 
Crestmarine. 

tCre‘8ltj, a. Obs. [f. CRiiT jA 2 + -t.] OI 
the nature of or aflected with piles. 
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«*•» *• Ahdkosb tr. Attjeii S4cr, tv. ii. 13 Afalntt the I 
Hetnerodex end creHtte swellinRi of the fundiment. ^ 
FiontOi CrgsioMy cremie, full of the pileii or liemorrhoideR. 
tCreslyili Obs. fa. Ob', ertsHn, 

(retin m a.ttne seD!»e.} A aort 01 pannier. 

a (400-50 AUxand^r 4687 An gud ware creatyna of clothe 
Iw ciiryon to ««ruc. 

t Ore swell. Obs. p Cf. Welt.] 
tyai Bailky, CrtswH, the broad Edge or Verge of the 
Shoc'Sole. round about. 

Cresyl re-ail;. CAem. Alao oreasyl. [f. 
Cb£4-ol -YL.] The radical C, H, of ereiol. 1 
Cvo aylate, a 8alt of creavlic acid. Oresyllo a., 
of creayl, in Crssjfitc acta Cblebol. 

1863-70 Watti Diet, Cktm. II. toy With pentachloride 
of phoaphorua. creaylic alcohol yields chloride of creiyl, 
Ct Ht Cl. Ibid. A maaa of alender needles of creaylate of 
poiOHsiuni or Hodium. 1869 £. A. PAHKaa I^ract. Hy^isnt 
(ed. 3) 360 The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids. 

Oret. orete» var. of Ckkagut, Obs, 

Oretaoeo* ^krtV 'J'd), combining form of Cre- 

TA('EouSy — ' cretaceous and *, as in crt/aceo- 

oolitic^ cretaceO'tertiafy adja. 

i8te Ramsay in Tim*t a6 Aug. 5/4 In . . Cretaceo-Oolltic 
. .timeM. 1881 AV/. Gtol. £x/ldr. N. Zealand 117 The 
Cretaceo-'I'ertiary rocks. 

CretaoeOU i^krtV Joa^, a. [f. U crHdce~us 
chalk-like, chalky, f. creta chalk : see -ACEOua.j 
1 . Of the natnre of chalk ; chalky, 
cidjg Grbw (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Phii.tiw 
Cyd r I, 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune. 1710 T. Fullkr 
Pharm. Extsmp. no A cretaceous Electuary. 1841-71 
T. k. JoNsa Anim A ingd. (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
, .secretes cretaceous matter, 
b. Chalk-like, humorous, 
i8e8 SvD. Smith Plyntley't Lett, vl, I love not the creta- 
ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2 GeoL Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Cretaceous groups series^ system. 
Cretaceous period : the peri^ during which these 
strata were deposited. 

xBga Da la Bbchb Geol. Man. (ed. 9) 307 The cretaceous 
rocks of south-eastern England. sBm f * G. Bakewkll 
Gsol. 56 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the ' cretaceous system'. 1863 Lvbllj 4 nLV* ^iaa 
335 During the oolitic and cretaceous periods. 
Orata’oaoiMlj adv.. in the manner of chalk. 

1864 in WaBSTKa. 188a Sjfd, Soc. Lex.^ Cretaceou*ly~ 
pminose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, obs aphetic f. UECBETAiiH. 

ci|8o Antrerisi in Todd 3 Treat. H^yel(/ 199 |>e creuls 
and he cleinentynes. 

tCretated, Obs,-^ ff. L. rrF/d/wj ] 

»30-6 Dailey (folio ), Crx/aW, chalked. 

Cretche, obs. form of C hatch. 

Crete' (kiil). [Cf. OF. cretin basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned under Cradle.] 
tl. » Cradle j^. 1. Obs. 

r Ayenb. 137 pe litel childe. .Pet wepp ine his Crete. 

oCradlbjA 7. dial . 

1887 Kentish Dial.. Greet, a cradle, or fi ame-work of wood, 
placed on a scythe when used to cut com. s8u A nctioneePs 
Catal. Farm Sale near MinsterjKent, Scythe and Crete. 

t Crete •-«. Obs. rare. The septum or division 
between tlie nostrils. 

1541 Copland Cnyden's Quest. Chimr^., There are . . 
other small bones lesse pryncjmalles . as is the bone of the 
Crete that deuyde the nosethyriles. 

Orethe, ^ Crete', or error for creche, Cratch. 
Cretio (krrtik\ a 1 and sb, [ad. L. Cretic^us 
of Crete, Cretan, f. Creta Crete.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan ; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular metrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B. sb. 
(without capital) A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllable between two long ; — Akfhimacer. 

[1588 W. Wkbbb JSng. Paetrie (Ar\).)6g Creticus of a long, 
a short, and a long^ [as] daungereus,] 1603 Holland 
Plutarch* s Mor, lx\iiL lasY 'I'he Prosodiaoue & also the 


Creticke. 1697 Bemtlky , 


, (T.), The hrst verse here 


ends with a trochee, and the third with a crctick. 1867 j ebb 
Sophorled Electra (1870) ip/» Although aoi forni a ] 

cretic foot, a spondee is stuf admissible in the 5th place, be- 
cause the word yap preceding the cretic is a monosyllable. 
S889G1LDKR8LBBVB PindnrlMtoA. 73 The passionate crelits 
that abound in that, .play [ih^Ackamians]. 

t Cretio (krrtik\ A- Obs. rare. [Lh. creta 
chalk -»• -10.] Chalk-like ; of the hardness of chalk. 

1811 PiNKBRTON Petral. 3wa Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 
slaty. 

tCre'ticlBin. Obs. Cretan behaviour, i lying. 

1614 Raleigh Hitt. World v. v. | a. 630 tnarr.. So dili- 
gent Ian] Architect of Lies : in regard whereof 1 may not 
denie him the commendation of Creticisme. 1656 [see Crr- 
ti-sm]. 

Cretifootion (krftifae kjdn). {errm. crate-.) 
[f. L. creta chalk - paction.] -next. 

1866 A. Flint Prine. Med. (1880) 58 Calcareous degenera- 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. 

Crotifloation (kriitifik^'-Jan). [n. of action 
f. Cbbtift.] Deposition of salts of lime in a 
tissue of the animal body ; calcareous degeneration. 

itSa 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 537/9 Its appearances 
sometimes approximaie to those of the cretification. 1874 

i ONRS ft SiEV. Pathol. Anat. 64 Saline earthy matter may 
B deposited, .inducing a state, .named cretification. 


CrttlQr (krrtifbi), fp. [f. L. erTta chalk -k -FT, 
repr. a L. type eritiJUan.'] tram. To iroprq^nate 
with salts of lime. 

s8m Tooo Cyel, Anal. V. 419/9 The cretified oootenu of 
old abscesses. 

Cvatin (krrtin). [a. F. enttiu (in Enepel. 

1 754), ad. Swiss patois erestin, creiiin L. C hnsti-^ 
dnum Chrirtiak, which in the mod. Romanic- 
longs, (at sometimes dial, in Eng.) means * human 
creature' as distinguished from the brutes; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, though so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf. natural^ So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Bifarn 
crestiaas.’] One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and elsewhere. 

1779 W. Cox t in A nn. Reg. 11. 99 mie. The speciOR of idiots 
1 have mentioned, .who mre described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 1834 Mbdwin 
A Hgler in H ales I. 939 The Cretin is hardly a human Ixing 
. .'Iney have all immense heads and more immense goitres. 
1879 Khokx Print. Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Cre'tlnaga. 

i8ao H. Matthews Diary of Ittftalid 314 Cretinage seems 
b1>o to be peculiar to mountainous regiona 
Cretinism (kirtiniz'm;. [f. prec. -ibm : in 
mod.F. crJtinisme.l The condition of a cretin ; a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

180s Med. Jml. y. 176 Physical and moral remediM that 
may be employed in preventins the Wen and Cretinism. 
1891 Lancet 3 ()ct., Cretinism is becoming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Orotlniat. 

1838 G, Smith in Oxford Ess. a66 Some of his [Newman's] 
party displayed in iJniverbity matters something of that 
' cretinist ' tendency which they have since developed in its 
naturM sphere. 

Orfttiniia (krrtinoiz^ v. [f. as prec. -f-lKB: 
mod.F. crJtiniser.} trans. To reduce to the con- 
dition of A cretin. Ilcni c Oretlnised ppl. a. 

1838 Sat. Review V t6/a No Jesuit, seeking to cretinize 
humanity for pious purposes. 1860 Daily f/e^vs 30 June, 
Society as usually understood, .would cretinize an archangel. 

1876 Frrbman Hist. 4- Archit.Sk. 315 The wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inliabitants. 
CrdtinolUI (krf tinas), «. [f. as prec. + -008 ] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin ; of the nature of 
cretinism. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/9 The . . cretinous affec- 

tions are striking examples of the effect of hereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of . . situation. Ruskin 

Munera P. (x88o< 146 The whole nature of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. 

Oration (kri Jjn). Roman Law, [ad. L. ere- 
tibn-em, n. of action from cemUre to decide, resolve ; 
sec Cern.] Declaration of acceptance of an in- 
heritance (sec Cern v .) ; transf. the period or 
term allowed for this. 

s88o Muirmbad Gains 11. | x66 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within^ the time for 
cretion 1880 — Uipian xxii. | 97 Cretion is a certain., 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating whether or 
not it will he for his advantage to enter to the inheiitance. 
Hence Ora'tionary a , of or belonging to cretion. 
1880 MuiRHEAD_f///MWi xxii. | 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary period. 

tCr6*tisxil, Obs.'“* [ad, Gr. KpvfTiafsbs Cretan 
behaviour, lying, f. see next, and cf. ¥t. 

cretisme (Cotgr.L] (Sec t^uot. and Creticism.) 

1696 BLOirNT Glossagr,, Crettcism or Cretism, the Art of 
coyningor inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Diets, 
t CretizQ (kri taizl. V. Obs, or arch. fad. Gr. 
KfnjTi(eiy to play ihe Cretan, to lie, cheat, f. Kp^T7 
Crete. (Cf. Titus i. i a.)] 

1 . intr. To play the Cretan, i e, to lie, tell lies. 
41653 Gouge Comm. Hebr. vi. 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbid speech, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. 184a 
Blachw. Mag. LI. 17 He ‘ bounced' a little, he ‘Cretizcd . 

1 2 . trans. To ovenfach or outdo by lying- Obs. 
4x673 J. Caryl in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. rs xviii. b 6 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the siipplantera 

t Cretone, cretoyae. Obs. Also 5 oritone. 
[a. OF*, cretonni : see Godefroy.] A kind of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
etc. were boiled. 

741400 Morte Arth. 197 Connygez in cretoyne. c 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 8 Chekyns in cretone \prinied 
-ene], ciepp Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord, (1790) 43* 
Critone to Potage. 

I) Cretonne (krat^*n, kretpn). [a. F. cretonne 
(in Savary Diet, du Comm. 1733)* according to 
Hatzfeld and Daimesteter from Cretan, a village 
of Normandv, famous for its linen muuractaresj 
The French name of a strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof; appli^ in England to a 
stout unglazed cotton clotn printed on one or both 
sides with a pattern in colours, and used for chair 
covers, curtains, and the like. 

1870 Dasbnt Annals Lventf. Life 11, viiu 134 Chair, 
covers and sofa-covers, chintz <w tammy,— <ri//aaMez were 


CBXTZOB. 

not then invsotad. sIH /Waini Roiks Ann. 47 la chln^ 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonoe, and sstm brocstsUe. a .riA 
s8 ^ R. N. Cambv Uncle Max jub. 149 Pretty cretoona al^ 

4 Creto*ees «• rstre^^. [Cf. next] Chalky. 

177s Asm, Cretoset chalky, fiill of chalk. 

Cretoue (krftas), d. rare. [od. L. rrF/dMfX! 
see prec. and -0U8.] wprec. 

i8e8 Lvccock Nat. Woof sSo Hills of a cretous texture 
. .di«^e Hertfordshire from. .Bedford and Cambridge. 
Clreu, obs. pa. t. ot Crow v. 

Creu- : see Cbev- in Cbaviob, etc. 
tCreiia, v. Obs. rare. ff. OF, creilt treue, 
pa. pple. of eroisire to grow.] inlr. To grow. 

c 1430 St. Cutkbori vSurtees) 6914, pe erle . . gart sons 
downe be hewed All he wod bat bare creued. 

Oreuell, Oreuett, obs. n. Cruel, Cruyt. 
Creul, oreuse, obs. ff. Crawl v ., Cruse. 
Oreutoer, obs. form of Kbeutzer. 

Crevaoe, orevaBse, oba ff. Crevicb. 
OrevftMft (kr/Vse s). fa. mod.F. ei evasse » OF. 
erevace Cbkvicb. This P. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense i, and 
in U.S. from the French of Louisiana, etc., in sense 
2 ; these being too large for the notion aasociaud 
with the conesponding Eng. form c/evice.J 

1 . A fissure or chasm in the ice of a glacier, usu- 
allv of great depth, and sometimes of gpeat width. 

1^3 F. Clibsold Ascent Mt. Bianc la The crevasses are 
supposed to be, In some places, severs! hundred feet deep. 
187a C King Mountains Sierra Nev. xi. 931 A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fifty or sixty feet wide. 

b. transf. Any simii.ir deep crack or chasm. 

1839 R F. Burton Cenir. A/r. in 7m/. Geoe- Soc. XXIX. 
913 I'he broad open prospect of this vast crevasse. 1863 
Dicky Federal St. I. 90 1 he struggles of the floundering 
horses to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses. 

2 . U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used esp. of a breach in the Uv^^e or artificial 
bank of the lower Mississippi. 

1819 EdiH.Rev. XXXI 1. 940 A breach in the lefde.m a 
crevasse, as it is termed, is the greatest calamity which can 
befalthe landholder. xQse B. I'KiUOU Eldorado i. (1869) 7 
The crevasse, by which half the city had lately been sub- 
merged, was clo^. 

Crevasse (kr/Vse's), v. fa. F. crevasse-r to 
form into crevasses, f. crevasse .b] To fissure 
with crevasses. Chiefly in Cvava'isoA ppl. a., 
having crevasses ; fissured, as a glacier. 

1833 J. D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc viii. xoo It is not 
muen cievassed. 1836 Kanb Artt.Expl, II xxvii. *7> A 
Sleep crevassed hill. 189* Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers, -are crevassed to the very foot. 

Crevassing (kr/vae'sii)), vbl, sb. [f. Crevasse 

V. + -INO l.J Formhtion ol crevasses. 

tish Kane Arrt, Ex/l. I. 459 Abrupt fracture and 
excemive crevassing, sMoTyndall G/oc. u. x. 981 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. 

Crevat, obs. form of Cravat. 

Creve, *'• Obs. (or dial.), [a. F. crevo~r to 
buist, split:— L. crepdre to crackle, ciack.] 

1 1 . intr. To burst, to split. Obs. 

CX430 Mirour SaluaciouH The roches. .craved both 

vppe and doune. 

2 . (Also creave, creeve) Earlier and now dial, 
form of Cbek v. 

Creves, obs. f. Cbatfibh, Cbevjoe. 

Crevice lkrevi8),jA Forms: 4 oTeva.oe, -yoe, 
4 5 orevejB, (oreu-), oravaa(o, (orau-), 4-6 
orevea, (oreu-), 4-7 oreveaae, (oreu-), 5 oreveli, 
oreuyB, orayuoa, (or€f(f)eya, orefea), 5-6 
orauea, 6 oreviaae, oraivesae, 5-7 oreuioe, 6-7 
oreuia, (orev-;, 7 oreuas, orevaase, oreuiae, 7-ff 
oreviae, 8 oriTeaa, 5- orevioe. [ME. crevace, a. 
OF. erevace, mod.F, crevasse i—lAit L. crepdtia, f. 
L. crepdre to creak, rattle, crack: cf. Creve, Al- 
ready in the 14th c. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the unaccented second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, -fwr, •id. The mod.F. 
form has been re-adopted in Crevasse.] 

L A crack producing an opening in the surface 
or through the thickness of anything solid ; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 9183 A creulsss of an olds ewgt, 
iifiaWYCUr Nehem. iv. 7 The chinys or ersvaxis bs- 
gunnen to be cloaid. c 1384 Chaucer //• Pome aoB6 Hyt 

? !in out crepe at Romme erevace. i’SAOo Larfrancs 
irurg. 134 If J>c crevcis [Af5. A creffeys] pene not m 
biayn scolle. 133a Hulort, Craues or creues. Vuie m 
chyncke. i3fia^^NBE Herbal 11. (1568) 167 b. With a 
bareke gapynge and bavinge crevisses. *5^, w. Picskinb 
Case Consc. >1619) eoa Hee sees but one little beame the 
Sunne, by a Hmall creuise. a z6sB Pbkstom Hew 
(1634) 77 There was but a little firevis opened, tr, 

Gaya*s A rme War 73 Care must W had that there be no 
Cracks, FlawR, CrevaaisR, njr Honey C^be in her 
Cylender. xyxa Stbble Spect, No. a66P4 To^p at a 
Crevise. and look in at Pe^le. 1774 Goldsm. AaA Hut. 
(1776) VIl. s86 In winter it Ues hid m the crevices of walls. 
sSte Tyndall Gtac. 11. xx. 335 Water . . percolating freely 
through the crevices, .to all depthsof the glacier. 

b. spec, in Mining, A fissure in which a deposit 
of ore or metal is found. Also attrih. 

sSts Raymond Statist. Mines 96a The crevice is filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 
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•ompOMd gtAwk , iAm AtpintiJrtr JftMmmti 175 Odd « . 

'* ^ . WiWpicW^fWOfciwioti 

0. Rtrelv-CiiiVAMi,iii»|rlAder. 
lAia Al% Smith In JBiMckm, IXKt S3 T«lt«Hib 
who pncadnd hm, luul Jumped over n crevice* 

1 2. A deep Sunow or chennei, OAf. C£ Cii- 
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(Quot 1609 Is doabrfhl). 

sjSo Bakbt am* C tdio Leauea, wherein CreiileeB* or 
emal lines ere eeene ./»im i 6 m W. M. dfoM im 

(1649* >8 Pish, your band hengeth right enought, 
whet, yet more erevises in your stockings? 
t€m*yios«v* [f. prec., or ed. F.rmwrrs*: lee 
Crivabsjb O.J tmm* To make crevices io ; to 
Sssiire, crack, split. Ohs* exc. in pe.pple. Cbbtiobd. 

fdee WoTTOM hUm* Arekit, in Wsfim. (xdys)^ so 

They [the stones] are more apt. .to pierce with thmr points 
. .and so to crevice the WalL 

Orevloe, obs. form of Cbatfisb. 

Chreviood (Itra'vist), ///. a. Also 6 oreuieed, 
-ished, 6-8 orevleeed, 7 -aesed. [f. Cbbvici sh* 
or V, + -BD.l Having^ crevices, chinks, or cracks ; 
fissured, fb. Deeply furrowed or channelled, 
t 0. Indented (of leaves, etc.). 

iSSi-M Wasds tr. Altxis* Stcr* (1568) 10 b, Akynde of 
poulse come havynge . . the codde crevised about. tsyS 
Lvtb Dotiogfis V. xiL 561 Long narrow leaues, sometimes 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges. laBj J. 
Hudgins tr. JunM Nomemlaior N.h Colnmna strtata. . 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 1676 tr. Oayx's Amu War sa It is screwed and 
rifled ; that is to say, wrought and crevtuaed in the inside 
from the Mussel to the Breech, in form of a Screw, S7M 
Bsadlbv Fam. Did, s v. J^tuube-irtgt A rough, rug^d 
and crevissed Bark. 1806 J. Grahamb Bird$ qf Scott, jt 
Some green branch That midway down shoots from the 
creviced crag. t86i Mmb. Norton Loiiy La C, 1. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet, .undermining all the creviced bank. 
OreviB(e, -iBh(e, -laae, -ys(o, obs. ff. Cbat- 

FISH, CrEVICB. 

ChreW ^ (kr^L Forms : 5-7 orue, 5-6 orewe, 6- 
orew. [a. OF. creut increase, augmentation, re- 
inforcement, sb. fern. f. pa. pple. of croistrs to 
grow, increase, etc. ; |)erh. in part aphelic form of 
acrewsy AcoRUK. which easily oecame a crus. 
Documentary evidence for aerruv (in Eng ) is not known 
of so early a date as that for crnuc. In the general sense, 
both word-* go back to an early date in 01^ ; but in the 
special sense 'military reinforcement’ Godefroy’s examples 
of crcM, acrvtu are only of 1554-8.] 

I. t i* An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force ; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular purpose, as to garrison a fortress, 
for an expedition, campaign, etc. ; a band or 
company of soldiers. Ohs. 

1455 Roi/* of Pari 34 Hen. VI, c. 46 The wages of ccc 
men ordeigned to be with him for a Crue over the ordinary 
charge abovesaid. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. 444 The Frensn 
kyngc sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edwarde there had. 
1548 Hall Ckron. 175 b, Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted tolceep thedounes and the five Fortes. 
1590 Act» Privy Council £, tzSpi) III. 9 It vrah thought 
nece^sarie to encrease the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
nombre of men. iSTT^ Holinsiibo Chron, HI. Bo^a 
To be generall of the crue. .sent into Spaine. 

2 . By extension : Any organized or associated 
force, band, or body of armed men. 

1570 Lbvins Manip. 94 A cxt^^yCaUrua, I57« Church* 
YARD Chippes (\%\i) 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 
men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. x6o8 Shaks. 
Per. V. I. 176 A crew of pirates came and rescued me. 1667 
Milton P, L, xii. 38 A crew, whom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under him to tyrannize. 1786 Gilpin Mte. ^ 
Lakes Cumbld. (1788) 11 . laS Those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, 
plundered the counter. s866 Kingsley Merew, i. <1875) 9$ 
He had fallen in with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls. 

3 . A number of persons gathered together in 
association ; a company. 

tpn Lvly Su/Aues (Arb.) 51 Don Ferardo one of the 
chiefe gouemours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of aentle- 
women soiouming in his pallaice. Spbnsbr /. Q, 1. 

iv. 7 There a noble crew Or lords and LMies stood on every 
side. t6ta Milton L* Allegro Mirth, admit me of thy 
crew, 1&41 Bromb \titl$\ A Joviall Crew, or the Merry 
Beggars. 1738 Lbdiard Setkos II. vii, ioa About break of 
day.. this monstrous tatter'd crew entered the city. 183a 
W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 188 As gaunt and ragged as a crew 
of aypiies. 

D. transf. An assemblage of animals or things. 
1607 Rowlands Dr, Aferrieman Uflop- 15 A Crew of 
Foxes, all on theeuina set, Togcather at a Countrie Hen- 
roost met. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ SeM. To Rdr., The 
same bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swift Bad. Bks. (t7ix) 
SAd Excre^ncies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
Monsters were greedily sucking. 1877 M W. Line, Gloss.^ 
Cpw«, a confusM crowd. It may be applied to lifeless 
things as well as living. * You niwer seed such a crew o' 
plough-jags as we bed to-year 

4 . A number of persons classed together (by the 
speaker) from actual connexion or common charac- 
teiistius; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation ; lot, set, gang, mob, herd. 

1970 B. Gooox Pop, Kingd. iil sSi The supper serueth 
for desertes, with papistes euery where . . And Is not this a 
goodly crewe? sjli Mulcastbr Positions v. (X887) 39 A 
crew of excellent painters, ing Shako, e Hsn, P 7 , 11. iL 
7e Winke at the Duke of Suflblkco insolence, At Beaufords 


Pride, y Sl jBiHsiie ts Aathitiop# At BnckhiglHHnt and ag iho 
(W,or thorn, PaVHini 4 «M#.iblM» 07 They wHuld bo 

dncttlar mid diO^t froiH the vote iM Fcmii 
Catsissk. Wks. 1799 il* »8 hCUiy . rVeuHatit 
■pmo tjrio to run tottUng with 10 tho rastof thocrow. Hstiy, 
^w? 1 doB^c nndorttond whot your LMlysMp hmum hf 
the crew ; tho* we are servants, we may ho 10 good Chris* 
tiono 00 ocher popple, I hoM. sMa W. C Smith AV 4 dM/HM 
M All tlw imvonous errwOf Johbon and promocora 
U. Specific or technical U 88 i» from 8 . 

5 . A body or aquad of workmen engaged upon a 
particular ^ece of work, or under one foreman or 
overseer; a gang. 

In U. S. and Cai^a s^P, one of the companies or gangs 
of inea engaged Cogethm In lumber-cutUng, in womng 
a railway train, etc. 

1609 DAMFiaa Foy, II. 11. 88 , 1 was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew to cut more 
Logwood. 1701 Ahsrdeen Burgh Bee. si Apr., Divisions 
into crews for coryinir sting burdens. 1808 Fobbvth Bemuiw 
Scoil, V. 434 Every four men, which is called a crew, are 
said to quarry one hundred and four theusand slates in a 
year. z88e Harm's Mag, XX. 444 A crew conxliitA of 
from twenty to thirty men in charge of the * Boss', of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
etc 1878 Lumberman* s Cam, 9 Feb., Logging crews are 
coming out of the woods there. 

0 . liaut, a. A gang of men on a ship of war, 
placed under the oirLCtion of a petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duty, as manning a boat, etc. 

1890 Order In J. Love Marinet *s yeevel (1704 xso Quarter- 
Gunner, Carpenter’s Crew, Stewa^, Cook, a 1700 B. £. 
Diet. Coni, CreWt Crew^ the Coxon and Rowers in the 
Barge or Pinnace, are called the Boais,crefv, in distinction 
from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 
term'd the Ships-Company^ not Crew. 171a w. Rogers 
P’oy. 7 Henry Oliphant. Gunner, with eight Men call'd 
the Gunners Crew. i7a6 Shblvockb P'oy, round World 
(1757) iS To order the cooperand his crew to trim the casks, 
low Marry AT Midsh. Eeuy xxv. Among the boat's crew 
taken with him by Captain Wilson. 1888 Smyth SailoFs 
Word-bh, 999 There are in ships of war several psrticuler 
crews or gangs, as the gunner's, carpenter's, sailinaker's, 
blacksmith's, armourer’s, and cooper's crews. 

b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat. (Now 
the leading sense.) 

In a general sense the ship's crew includes all under the 
captain, but in a more restricted sense it u applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the officers. 

X694 Smith & Wai.foro Ace. Sev, Laie Voy. it. (i7Xi> 170 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 1899 Damfier 11 , 11. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him. lyafl Ads*. Capt. B. 
Boyle 176, 1 did not know how to dispose of the Ship and 
the rest of (he Crew. X796 H. Huntbr tt . Si . Pierrrs .Stud, 
Nat. (1799* 1 . p. liv,The corrupted air. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 18x7 W. 
Sblwyn Law Nisi PrituioH . 4) 11 . 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed . . by tlie captain and crew. 1847 Orotb 
Gree^ 1. xl. <T86a) III. 447^ The Egyptians . had^nptured 
" I tnetr 


iipswii 

Almanac 617 The stroke oar in the Oxfoi 
crews came to Putney on die same day. 

Crew ‘‘^9 orue (kr^). dial. Also oreuh, crow, 
orough. [app. of British origin ; cf. earlier Welsh 
ersu, craUf whence the singiilative inod.W. creu/yn, 
crowyn pen. sly, hovel, Cornish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, crow moh pig-sty, now in Cornwall a ‘pig’s 
crow ’, Breton kraou stable, stall, sheep-cole ; Irish 
cr 6 pen, hut, hovel ; cf. Choo.J 

1 . A pen, cote, or fold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls. 

X669-8X Worlidgb Dkt, Rust.^ Swyn-hnll, ox Swin§<rue, 
a hog sty. 1863 Morton Cyel, Agrie, Gloss., Pif^s-crougk 
iComw.), pig-stye. xSyS Cumbria, Gloss,, Swtne creuh, a 
pig-sty ; a dirty hull or house. ' Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh' 1879 Shropshire Word-bh., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese. (So in Cheshire and Sheffield Cloes.\ 
b. Hence crew-yard, a close or yard with sheds 


1893 Whitaker's 
cfora crew.. Both 


for cattle. 

X778 T. Batbman Agistm. TitheijtA. 9)61 Confined tothe 
House, or in a crew-yard. 1867 Stamford Mercury so 
Sept (in W, Line. Gloss ', ^ ith hay and straw, and use 
of crews and sheds, .with the use of the crew-yards until 
the 5th of April next. s88x Gainsburgh Times sx Jaiu, 
The crew-yard will soon he required. 

2 , (111 Cornwall crow.) A hut, a cabin. 

s^ W. Cornwall Gloss., Crow, (as io crowd), a hut ; a 
small house. 

Crew, pa, t. of Crow v. 

t Crewe. Obs. rarc^^, [a. CF.cruc.] A pot 

>879 Sfbnsbr Sheph. Cal. Feb. 809 Often crost with the 
priestes crewe [gloss, holy water pott] And often halowed 
with holy-water dewe. 

Crewel (kr«fl), sb. Forms: 5-6 orule, 6 
orawle, onHle, oruele, oroole, oroylle. (orue, 
orewe), 6-7 orewell, 6-8 oruel(l, 7- crewel. [Of 
obscure origin : app. the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabic, crulSf crewls, crools, some of which are 
still dialectal. 

Connexion with emit, b.w. dial, form of Curl, or its Du. 
cognate krula curl, hml/en to curl, lias been suggested ; 
but the vowel sounds do not agree.] 


L A thin worsted yarn, (according to Bailey) 
of two threads, used for tapestry and embroidery ; 
also formerly for making fringes, laces, vestments, 
hosiery, etc. 

These yams, being produces in different colours and used 
in combmation in the making of one article, are often spoken 


ofliiltkeplHifl. Tlw MHii k a^ hmIM te 


iMieart to Kaeve haoMW oksokto sMh 1 — 

dIaleetB, and to hare been NimradHCMd re |«MBHi uwidM 


life la eomwKioB with CaBwauwoaH, q.v. 


II OH Cnik. MtHfb 


B494 ia Rogers Agrie, * Priese a6e/i, 

/btST/^ libs. ofdlffiimnt ooIouib. ... - ~ 

Baip, ysrk (18301 63 lim for blakocrowle tojpsu^lk 
Che roayt vj d. eggh/mt, Ch, G oo d e \si Asm, IT* 
38, b cuopes, oner redd silke, checlier of ehekiMl cfiiUOi 
stgjg JmvTin H, Hall AIM. See, <t8fe) 130 A iytk sioole 
.1.. W* whltH blown ^ 


covered withe Nedie worcke check* 

tawnye crueil. t|^ WiUe 4 /wv« N, 


osnU 


longe fuishinga of creole wrowght uA* the eedle, A a oar* 
pett clothe that ts in workinge wisk crooles for me saoMk 
1171 lAid, 364, viij ibn of lewiog criwle. i8a| Furraivi 
Noble Gent. v. 1 , An old hat. .au on it for a band AokeuM 
of crimson crueil tfeg Walton Angpsr i«s A May«IUn 
you may nudM his body with greemsh ooloured ertwoL 
>788 Johnson, CrsmLywm, twisted and wound ^ a ki^ 
or^ll. et'm9\xkH.W9\^\9ysrtudtAmeed,PMkiAtsm 
IV. 144 Whue crewel o'er the canvass drawn Becameariver 
or a lawn. 17^ Mas. I bimhu CRcoa, Charity 79 Uindsrs 
herring-bmed with coloured Orael. 1898 RobihSon Whidgt 
€itoss,,Cruies worsted of all-colours for fancy needlaWn. 
1098 SlHMONIJS Did, Trade, Crswet, worsted twisted in 
knots, and sold for tapestry, and embroidery work I now 
called Berlin wool. i8fe Comh, Mag, Fob. ei6 In rising to 
receive him, ehe threw oowo her basket of Gtewels. 

The forma erswt, crus occur : ptrb. as aoribal 


errors. 

>880 3 Jnv, Ch, Goods In Ann, Litehfletd tV. so In Chk 
chapell a vesteroent of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue. Jbitl, 41 Vestements of crewe. 
2 . Short for CBicwBL-wotiiC. 

Mod, You might do it in crewel 
8. attrib. fa. Made of crewel. Obs, ox dial, 
i8S»->6eo [see Caddis * s b]. igpflNASHK Saffiroa Waldsm 
10 To buy him cruel sirings io uis bookea 1999 Porths 
Angry Worn. Abingd, in Had. Dodslsy VIZ. aB6 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about tho knee, ifea Smaks. 
Lear 11 iv. 7. 1633 Shirlby Bird in Cage iv. IL ] speak 
the prologue to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 

f entlemen in the hangings [/. /. the tapestry figurex]. 1887 
'. Francis Angling I (1880) 40 A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wing. 

b. Pertaining to or embroitlered with CUBWIL- 
WORK : crewel yoam sense 1. 

s88b Miss BraddDm Mt, R^etlXi, iv 98 Throwing back 
his dark head upon a crewel antl-macaMsar. 1887 Dai^ 
News ex Nov. 9 7 'lliere is a moderate busineos doing, .in 
knitting and crewel yarna 

Hence Ozww’Hl v, trans, [dial. ) to ornament with 
crewcl-work embroidery; aee also quot. 1869. 
Or«w*aUat,one who works crewel-work. OtHWHl* 
lory, crcwcl-work collectively. (All recent) 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worxted worked In a peculiar man- 
ner. 1876 Mid, Yorksh, Gloss,, Crva/, to wind twine, or 
anything of the kind, U to creal it.. The proeexs of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needle-work, is spoken of as 
crealing. xlSx Standard 16 July 5/a She whs unable to 
dispose ofher crewellery, her fans. xlBo Daify Tel, Wanted 
a good crewelist. 

Crewel cruel. A local name of the Cowslip 
in Devon and Somerset. 
t847-7e in Ualliwbll. 

Crewel, obs. foim of Cbubl, 

Orawels (krsi'llz), Sc. Also oruels. 

[f. F. Icrouclles scrofula.] The king’s evil, scrofula. 

i66e J. Lamont Diary (18x5) 154 O^n.) The Lady Bal- 
cleuch. .had the cruells in hir arme. 1701 Wodsow Hist, 
H. 445 (Jam.) His right hand and riaht knee broke out in a 
running sore, called tlie cruels. i8s8 Scott Hrt, Midi, 
xlvii, Havina a beloYrd child sick to death of tho Crewela 
1804 — St. Bottan ii. ' A puir body’s bairn that had gotten 
the cruclU.* s88o Antrim emd Down Gloss,, Cruels, the 
k^'s evil. 

Crewel^ork. Hi- Work done with crewels 
or worsted yams; applied to a species of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about i860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a back- 
ground of linen or cloth. 

1863 E. r. May Strongrs of N. 13 In one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, set the 
venerable ladv. 1889 E. GARaxTT At Any Cost xiv. 859 
Bending over her crewel work. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. forms of Cruet. 
Crewlesa (kr^ les), a, [L Crew i 4- -lbss.] 
W itiiout a crew. 


1889 Standard a6 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewlesB. 

CrewBe, orewyse, obs. ff. Crubb. 

Oreyanoe, Creyme, obs. ft. Cbbanob, Cbbar. 

Oreysr, Creyflsh : see Crater, etc. 

Oreyae, -ery, var. of CRoiaB, Croieebt. 

Creyste, obs. fonn of Crebt. 

Crianoe, obs. form of Crbanob. 

Oriature, obs. f. Creature, Creator. 

Crib (krib), xA Forms; 1, 4- crib; also t, 
5-6 opyb, 3-7 oribbo, 4 kribbe, 4-5 orybe» 4-6 
orybbe, 5 orobe, 7 orlbb, krib(b, (orub). [A 
common WGer. sb. : 0 £. ctihifi) fern. ■ OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribhja (MDu. cribbe, Du, knb^ kribhe), 
OHG. chrippa (MHG. and mo<l. G. kripM), Sup- 
posed to be etymologically related to MHG. krsbs 
masc. basket, which may auain stand in ablaut 
relation to kerb. Corf : see Kluge, Franck.] 

1 . A bari-ed receptacle for fodder used in cow. 


CBIB. 


1170 


OBXBBAaX 


Aedf and fold-yards; also in fields, for beasts 
lying out during the winter; a Chatch. (In 
ncany all early quota, applied to the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid ; cf. Cuatoh sb.) 

Aiooo CriMi >406 (Gr.) Ic Ivs eil<^eona on ctyUm. 
<‘iaoo Ormin 3711 Te Ijuerrd Je»u Crut WaM lejjd inn 
awtccriblie. aiwoCjfwrdf. iia53(Cott.)InacribheRal be 
funden. ijM Hamfole /V. Come, 5900 Born, .and layd. . 
In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an ame. c 1400 Apol, Loti, 
97 pe oxe knonrib hii weldar, and ^ as hf crib of bis lord. 
*S 35 C^vERDAtK TM xxxix. 9 Wyll the vnicome be so tame 
as. . toabyde still by thy cribbe ? 1577 B. Oootia HeroofMcK* 
//mx^. III. (1586) 14a b, Serpents, that many tymes lie hid 
under their Tshcep's] Cribws. i6ee Shaks. Horn. v. ii. 87 
Let a Beast M I.iord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. tjria Pope Meotinh 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 1847 Mareyat Ckiidr, N. 
Fornt V, The animal could move about a little and eat out 
of her cnb. iMa iVest Siumox Com. 95 Sept. Advt, Circular 
iron and oak bullock cribs. 

b. /t, C, Ch, A representation of the manger in 
wh'ch the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

sBS^ Catholic Diet, s.v.. The present custom of ereciine a 
crib in the churdies atChrislinas time.. began during the 
thirteenth centuiy. 

0. Aslron. The star-cluster Prsestpe in Cancer. 
1551 Ricoana Cmt, Knowt. (i5s6< a66 Cancer containing 
B stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named y ' Manger or 
Crybbe. a 1718 K. Cumberland Orig^. Gentiutn Antiq. 
(1734) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the AselH and 
their crib is plac'd. 

2 , *• The stall or cabin of an ox ’ (J.\ 
a 1340 Hampole Poaltvr sia Nete sail noght be in kribbis. 
16x1 Biblk Profv, xiv. 4 Where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane. Lame Arab, Nit. 1 , 13 The Meichant. .went 

to the bull's crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
and took out the bull. 1879 CasttlCt Techn, KAhc. IV. 
418/9 *J'he calMioiise . . should he . . divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches. X884 Ckttkirt Gloss., Cnk, a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

8. A small habitation, cabin, hovel ; a narrow 
room ; Jiff, a confined space. 

1597 Shaks. 0 Hen. IT. 111. i. 9 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou in smoakie Crilxi. .Then in the perfum'd Chambers of 
the Great I 1840 Clough Aaiourt de Coy. 1. 6 The world . . 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib. x866 
Besant Chiltir. Gibeoa 11. vi. There were no confessional 
cribs and no candles. x88y Hall Caine Dumtier xxviii. 
185 Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under the bed a glass-covered case. 

b. Thieves slanff. A dwelling-house, shop, pub- 
lic-house, etc. crack a crib : see C’raok i i. 

181s J. H. Vaux Fia^k Diet., Crib, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops. 1838 Dickens O, Twtsi xix, Now, niy 
dear, about that crib at Ciiertsey. 1844 Hkwlett 

Parsons A W, xxti, The grocer’s crib, us he called it. 

o. A lock up ; a bridewell local, 

1847-76 in Haluwell. 1879 in Skrvpshirt H'*ord>bk, 

4 . Jiff A ‘ berth \ * place *, situation, slanff, 

i86g Hatton Bitter Sweets vii. It's a snug crib this. 

6. A small rectangular L^d for a cliild, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Sometimes loosely — 
cradle.) 

1849 Bnrv JVills'iZ^d) aao One trundle liedstearJ and an 
halfe trundle bcdKiead. a cnbb. i8a8 Webster. CW^. . 6. 
A small frame for a child to sleep in. 1839 Hi . hlARTiKKAU 
IVeal or H'oe vu. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child's crib. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (i86t) 77 Ilav. 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. 
tb. iransf. Child, baby. Obs. Cf. Cridber I. 
1708 Ladv Mary Coke in Covp*^ JIf.S'S. II. 447 {Hist, 
MS.S. Cowtn ) Your Crib is well, and all are yuura Jbtd. 
453 Inquii'e me out a nursery maid, because your crib is 
weaning. 

A close-fisted person, one who keeps 
A tight hold of what he has. Obs. 

i6aa Mabbk tr. Aleman's Gusman dA\f. I. 051 Tliat his 
wife be closo-hstcd, a very Ciib. 

b. t ^ Provender, supply of food. 77 ilevcs* cant, 
Obs. Cf. CuiBBiBQ 5. Also a miner's ‘bait* or 
provisions. 

1641 Bromb yoe>. Crew 11 Wks. 1873 111 . 38B Tlere’s 
Ponnum and Lap, and good Poplars ot Yurrum 'J'o fill up 
the Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. i88x Raymond Min- 
iNjc Gloss., Crib. .3. A miner’s hiiiclieon. 1889 Pai/y News 
4 Apr. 4/8 In the pocket of each of tlie garments was a 
pasry and a ' crib * (apparently a small loaf *. 

II. t 7 . A wickerwork basket, pannier, or the 
like. In quot. 164S a bag. Obs. 

1387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 353 l>cy puttc hym in a 
lilel cribbe i-schape as a litel bote. 13^ — Barth. De F. 
R. xix. cxwiii. 11495) 934 Fiscella is a lytyll euenlonge 
crybbe or a panyer woue w^nh sm.'ile rodcics of wylow. 
1648 Davknant Lo 9 ^ Vac. London, With canvas crib To 

? :irdle tied.. Where worms are put, which must small fish 
letray at night to earthen disn. Worlidcb Cyder 

(1691 > 1 12 You may have a Basket or Crib.. and put Straw 
round it in the inside. 

b. The Bin used In hop-picking. 

C183P Mrs. Sherwood in J 1 ouls*on Tracts IIT. Ixxii. 10 
Come along this way to the crib (that is, the sheet or cloth 
into which the hop blossoms are cut). 

1 8. A crate or measure of glasi. Obs, (Cf. 
Crate 2 b, Cradle 6 c.) 

1688 R Holme Apnoury iti. 385/1 A Load of Glass is 
two Kribbs ; a Krib is 100 or 150 root of cut Glass. 

0 . SalMnaking. An apparatus like a hay-rack 
in which the salt is plac^ to drain after boiling. 
lObs, 

c i68a J. Collins Mesking of Salt ^4 The Liquor that 
Dreynes from the Salt in the Cribs u a sort of Bicteni. 


t7S6 Chamaxm Cyeh Sapp, s. v.. Crib to tba English 
Salt Works. .These cribe are like liay-mcks, svide at the 
top, and tapering to a narrow bottom, srith wooden riba 
. .placed so dose, that the salt cannot easily toll thiongb 
them. 

10 . A wickerwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon ; a Caui'vx. 

1873.^^/36-7 Viet, e, ft Sched. tii, License Duties .. 
For each , .sveir .. box, crib, or cruive. Ibid, | 17 Any 
legal fishing mill dam not having a crib, box, or cruive. 

11 , A framework of bars or spars for streogthen- 
ing, support, etc. ; see quota Cf. Cradli sh, 6. 

1^3 Phil. Trans. XVI L ^5 Preserving the Banks of 
Rivers, by building Wings ot Cribs to break the force of the 
Water. syoS S. Molyneux Ibid . XXVI. ^ A largo Tub. . 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime. 
1863 F. M. CsAWPORD Mr Jmacs ill. 49 As the crib holds 
the ship in her place while die is building. 


12 . Afininff, A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a shaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Ann. Rig. 41 It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib ; that b a cylinder oorrcspondtng to the 
dimensions of the shaft. 1851 Greenwrll Coatdrads 
Terms Nortkumb. 4 Durh, 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 inches square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone is bad. x88t 
Pop. Sc. Monthly XIX. a8 A shaft or crib is sunk, .to pre- 
vent the sides from caving in. 

13 . A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured under water to form 
a pier, dam, etc. ; sometimes including the super- 
structure raised upon it. {Canada Sc u.S.) 

1674 Knight />«:/. Meek., Crib. .6. A structure of loe[s to 
be anchored with stonea Cribs are used for biitige-piers, 
ice-breakers, dams, etc. iMi Proc, Inst. Civ. Engineers 
LX HI. 96i {Criinoorh in Canada) Cribs, an merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together. 
1884 Pail Mall G. 10 Oct. ?/» Fourteen men were employed 
at a crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 


14 . A small raft of boards or staves to be floated 
down a small stream, a number of which are made 
up into a laige raft. {Cattada Sc C/,S.) 

1813 W. Johnson Reports X, Light cribs of boards would 
fiuat over the dam in safety. x88o Lumberman’s Gaz. 28 
Jan., When (he streams get wide enough the ‘sticks' are 
made into ‘cribs', and these, a;;;ain, are made up into 
‘rafts’ . Cribs are formed of about ao sticks of timber 
iaslcned between two logs called ‘ floats ’. 

15 . A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian com (•Cohn-orib b) ; also for 
salt and other commodities. U, S. 

1813 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer. 958 The com [is 
preserved 1 in cribs, constructed of smiill poles and bark of 
trees. xfsS \\ ebster, Crib. 5 A small building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indian corn. k864 Jbtd,,,^, A box or bin 
fur storing grain, salt, etc 

III. Id. Cards. The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thiown out from each player's hand, 
and given to the dealer, in the game of cribbage. 
b. Also, short for ('uibbaqe. {colloq,) 

s68o Cotton Comfl. Gamester viii. Sometimes it so 
happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 1870 Hardy 
ft Wark Mod. Hoyle 79 {Cribbage) The players . . each 
throw out two [cardH] for the crib, face downwards. .The 
four cards constituting * crib ’ belong to the dealer. ^ Ibid. 
80 Having counted his hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib. 1885. Standard 3 Apr. a/6 He 
had played . .at * whist ' and * ciib 

IV. Senses from Crib v. 

17 . The act of ‘ cribbing ’ ; a petty theft. (See 
Crib v. 7.) rare. 

1053 Browning Fra Lippo Lippi 148 To confess Their 
cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends. 

18 . Something ‘ cribbed * or taken without ac- 
knowledgement, as a passage from on author ; a 
plagiarism, {colloq.) 

x8m M EDWIN Angler in JVales I. 207 Tliat's a crib from 
Waller, 1 declare. 18^ A. M. Faikbaikn in Contemp, Rev. 
June 130 II was a crib from himself. 

19 . A translation of a classic or other work in a 


foreign language, for the illegitimate use of 
students, {colhff) 

1897 I.YTTQN Pelham 1 . ii. 11 , 1 could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through the medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a crib. x86i IIughps Totn Brown 
at Oxf. xxxix. (1889)375 Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. 

V. 20 . attrib. and Comh,^ as crib timber^work 
(see sense 1 3) ; orib -biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting; also Jiff.\ orib-bitlsg, the vice or 
moibid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
object) with the teeth and at the same time noisily 
drawing in the breath {wind-sucking) ; orib-strap 
(see quot.) ; orlbwork, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (sense 13) ; also attrib, 
xSqo Sporting Mag, XXXIV. 190 A bay horse, .found to 
be a *crib-biier. i8u Marry at N. Forster x\, 1 have lately 
used iron pens, for I'm a devil of a crib-biter. 1831 Ann. 
Reg, 25 Horses bad the halift of '^crib-biting in very differ- 
ent degrees. 1874 Kmcht Diet. Mech., "^Crib-strap {Men- 
age\ a neck-throttler for crib-biting and wind sucking 
hordes, 1884 Harped s Mag, Sept. 631/9 Sluices, .are con- 
structed through a mass of *crib timber-work. 1873 Robert- 
son Engtn. Notes 56 *Cribworic. .consists of logs notched 
on to each other in layers at right angles. i88x Proc, Inst, 
Civ, Engineers LXlll. 971 A cribwork pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon dredge. 


<Wb(krib),ir. 

tl. intr, ?To feed at a crib. (In quot humor* 
ously of persons.) Obs, rare, 
c u/ba Toumeley Myst 89 , 1 fare fulle ylle. At yours ma- 
gere. .Syrs, lot us cryb fuxst for oone thyng or oaer. 

2 . trans. To shut np ai in a cnb or small com- 
partment ; to confine within a small space or nar- 
row limits ; to hamper. (In modern use generally 
as an echo of Shaka ; cf. Cabin v. 5.) 

1605 Shake. Mmcb. iri. hr. 94 Now I am cabin'd, crib'd, 
eonfin d, bound in, 1743 £. Poston Praiter (1747) !• >51 
How must that which is lioondtess. be confin'd and cribb d 
up within the narrow Limits of my. .finite Capacity 1 i8b6 
Db Quincky LestsHg\i\ea. Xlll. 036 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cabined within the narrow sphere of 
others 2876 Bi-ackib Songs Relig. 4 Life 34 Vainly the 
narrow wit of narrow men Within the wafls which pnestly 
lips have blest. .Would crib thy presence. 

b. To lock up, imprison, local, (Crib sb, 3 c.) 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, They should be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and brought in for Bouny Bay. 
d. ifUr, To lie as in a crib. (Crib sb, 5.) Obs, 

1661 G AUDEN Anti-Baal’ Berith 25 (L.) Who sought to 
make the. .bishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4 . tram. To furnish with ciibs. (Cbib i.) 

1669 WoRLiDGE 6yst. Agric. y. | 9 (x6Bt) 67 A large 
Slieep-house for the housing of Sheep in winter, which may 
be bneep-cribbed round about and to the middle too, to 
fother them therein. 

5 . To futnish with a crib or framewor^ of timber. 
(Cbib jA 11-13.) 

s86i Times 99 Aug. , llie [oil-] wells are sunk and cribbed Co 
a depth of from 40 to 60 feet. 188a Ibid, ai Jan., The shaft 
of the [coal-] pit was cribbed round with oak timber. 

6. 'i o make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts. 
U.S, (CribjA 14.) 

1876 in Minnesota Rep (1880) XXV. 594 Any person who 
may do. any manual labour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
aiiy lugs or timber in this state. 

7 . colloq. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively (a small part of anything). [Frob. orig. 
thieved slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

1748 Dvchb Diet, Crib, to withhold, keep hack, pinch^ or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necesutanea. 
S77a Foote Nabob i. Wka 1799 11 . 998 A brace of biids 
and a hare, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 
g.ime. 1775 Hull Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 
have cribod your papers. 1895 Corbett Rur, Rides 28 
Bits of ground cribbed, at diflerent times from the forcHt. 
186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hatlib, 11. xii. 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 
9/3 How many '1‘ory seats he can cnb there. 

ahsol. 1760 C, Johnston Chrysai <1829) I. 174 Cribbing 
from the till, a 1839 Pkaed Poems (1664) 11 . 6 Both of oki 
were known to crib, And both were very apt to fib ! 

8. colloq. To take or copy (a passage, a piece of 
translation, etc.) without ackiiowleageiuent, and 
use as one's own ; to plngiarize. 

1778 J. Home Alfred Prol , And crib the prologue from 
the Lilfof farc.^ 1^44 J. T. Hkwi ktt Parsons 4 * 7 f. xlvii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses i86a Ac- 
cepted Addr, loB Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 
Hone, etc). 

edtsol. i8ra Shirley Nugm Crit. vi. 966, I rather suspect 
that Homer, .cribbed without, .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. x8pa Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 
3/1 At school.. it was dishonourable to ‘crib’ because it 
would be to unfairly injure, .others. 

0 . ifitr. Qf horses : To practise crib-biting. 
x86a in WEB.STER. 1899 Field s6 Nov. 820/9 No horse 

would crib Alter usin^^ thiH strap. 

Cribbage (kn-bid^). Also 7-9 oribbidge. 
[f. Crib sb. and v. 4 -agb. 

^ In Rcase i, cribbage is known earlier than any recorded 
instance of Crib sb. i6 ; but this is pei-h. only accidental.] 

1 . A game at cards, played by two, thiee, or four 
persons, with a complete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to each player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of pegs ; a characteristic feature being 
the 'crib', consisting of cards thrown out from 
each player's hand, and belonging to the dealer. 
s6w Brathwait Eng. Gsntlem. (1641)196 In games at Cards 
. . the Cribbage [requires] a recollected fancy. 1674 S. Vin- 
cent Gallants Acad. 68 Such Ladles with whom you have 
plaid at Cribbldge. 1711 Puckle C lub F 123 Guess then the 
numlwrH of frauds there are at Picquet, Gleck .. Basset, 
Cribbidge, and all the rest of the games upon the cards. 
17M Goldsm. Cood-n. Man iix. i, Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribbage. x8so Hoyle* s Games Imjr. 
149 Mode of playing five-card cribbage. .Eight-card crib- 
bage issometimefl played; but very bcldum. sfi 4 oX)iCKBNB 674 / 
C. Sk^ xxiii, He proposed a game of four-handed cribbage. 

2 . The action of ‘cribbing*, or that which is 
' cribbed ' ; plamarism. {colloq, rare.) 

In first quot. with play on sense z. 

1830 Biachw, Mag. XXVIJ. 146 You think you are 
writing poetry, while you are only playing at cribbage. 
s^ Ibid. LXXII. 681 The only tolerable parts of toe 
book were palpable cribbages fron|||>oor Ruxton. 
b Something * cribbed * or stolen. 
iBfia H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden II. 54 Guataf Adolf 
. .signed his abdication on an inlaid table— a 'Thirty Vears 
War cribbage, — which stands under this very picture. 

8. attrib. stnd Comb.,M cribbage~card, -player, 
-table ; oribbage-board, the board ns^ for mark- 
ing at cribbage ; oribbago-fifioad a, (see quot.). 

1759 Maa Dblany Lei. Mrs. Dewes 17 Nov., My brother 
is in great request at the cribbage-table. 1789 Msa, Raf- 
FALO Eng, Honeekpr, {sfjH) 905 To make Cnbb^e Cards 
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CBXcuun^ 


ia Fhiomw*. 1^ Ommi OSU. IV^. r, Chllm. 

/Ktd, awlwil MM Hndl-poit, lh« | 4 u Wwlii aluM 

tf raiembhiwa to tho hokt ia a cribbo^boanL K*- 


MnvoBo mtt S«r. >17 Wb cribfaigi»»plftyera 

BM M well iw lh«y. 36 Vtmn S0afari^ 

in legible chunicten ou hin old criMtofe face. 
CMbbdd (kribd, kri*b6d), ///. a. [f. Chib v. -f 
•ID >.) Confined in a crib, etc. (*ee Cbib v.) ; /g, 
confined within narrow gpace or limits. 

1^ W. PHiLLin spttchis bU. b 66 Thli limited, cribbed, 
cabined, liolated American dvilixation. 1971 Moblev 
yoltairt (x 886 ) 44 The narrownen dT Che cribb^ deck that 
we an doomed to tread. 

CMbber (kri‘b»j). ran, Tf Crib sb. and er.3 
fl. The occupant of a child’s crib; a young 
child. Obs, nonee-use, (Cf. Crib sb. 5 b.) 

1701 1 -AOY M. CoEE in Crwfier MSS, 11 . 4x5 {f/Ut MSS, 
C&mm ) If my little cribber could speak. 

2 . One who * cribs' or appropriates clandestinely ; 
one who uses a crib (sense loV colioq, 

" '" 7 . 19 dct. 3/i ” * ■ 


Malic, 

of historic cribberB. 


He can study the recorde 


CSribbing (kri-biQ), vbl, sb, [f. Cbib v, (and 

j 3.) •♦•-iNO ig 

1 . The action of the verb Crib. 

B791 Bbntham /’ ana//. iaaCnbbinff,a vice thought hitherto 
coPRenial to Khools. 189a Pall Mall G, a5 June 7/a Tha 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. 

2 . Crib-biting : see Cbib v. 9. 

iMajn Webstba 

8. That which is ‘ cribbed ’ or pilfered. 

bI|7 Majob Richabdson Brii. Ligioa U* fed. a) n $ A 
horse he had contrived to purchase out of his cribbiiigs 
from me. 

4 . Mining, Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

itex J. Holland Collieritt fed. a^ 181 The sinking is than 
resumed, and . . another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

1 6. Thieves' catti. Provender, provisions. Ohs. 

sdsx Bmome yav. Crttu 11. Wk<. 1873 ill. 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse a health to the 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 

Cribble (kri‘b'1), sb. ? Obs, Also 6 oryble, 
orlbel, 6^9 oiible. (a. F. crible (for ^cribre) 
13th c., ad. L. crtbrum (dim. erlbellum) sieve.] 

1. A sieve. 


>SR5~73 Cooraa Thetaurus^ Ca/>i$terinm^ a crible or 
filve to ctenMi come. 1706 I'miluvs, CribbU^ a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn. 188s in Raymond Mining GUm, 

1 2 . That which remains in the sieve alter the 
fine flour is sifted out ; bran or coarse meal ,* spec, 
applied to a particular quality of coarse mcnl. Obs, 
1550-71 (see b.J. 1599 Minsiibu, Farra^ bran, the cribbla 
of meale th.*it is bouiled or sifted out, i6a9 Chapman 
Juvenal v. 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-91 
Kav .S', d* E. C. Word* 94 CribU \ course Meal, a degree 
better than Rraii. 

b. allrib. t as in ^criblile breads bread made of 
this coarse meal. 


1550 Huloet, Dread called chete breade, raunged bread, 
or cril)el bread. 1571 Golding Calvin on Pt xxiii. 5 A 
shiver of cryble bred, 1577 tr. Bnl/injgers Dfcadto (1593) 
a43 Because wee will not eate common cribble breade. 170s 
S. Jbake Arithnteiick 74 Bread made of whole Wheat ia 
eometimeH called Cribble or Fine Ravel Dread. 

Cribble* V. f Obs, [f prec. : of. F. cribler!\ 
trans. To pass through a sieve, to sift. 

1558-68 Wabde tr. AUxh' Seer. fisBo) 1, v. 87 b, Take 
plaater called Gypsum, cribled or sified. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11 . sao The same must bee cribled or serced aftei^ 
wards, and beaten to pouder. 

Cri'bbled. Ppl- a. [f. F. eribU^ f. crible sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
enCTaving, or the like. 

1^1 N, r. Nation la Nov. 776 The French style leaned to 
strong contra.sts of bla' k ana white, or to closer engraving 
on cribbled backgrounds, 

tOribe. Obs. - Cbtblk sb. and v. 

1570 Levins Mamip. X13 A cribe, enbmm. Thid,^To eribe, 
e^brart. 1677 Gale Cr/. Gentiles 11 . iv. 509 Biviov Ua 
cribe or sieve. 

Cribrate (krai brait), a, Nat, Hist. [f. L. 
tribrum sieve, after caudate^ etc.: see * 411 -.] 
Perforated like a sieve witli small holes. 


18^ Dana ZeoAh, (1848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. 
tCri'brate, v. Obs, [f, ppl. stem of L. erf- 
brdre to silt, f. tribrum sieve.] trans. To sift ; 
also fig. 

a mgg Donnb Loit. (i65t> 308, I have cribrated, and re- 
cribnued, and posKribrated the Sermon. 1657 Tomunson 
Renadt Diet. 633 Cribrated flower of white Orobs. 1669 
WosLiDCE Syti. Agric. xlv. | i fx68i> 307 It distils in 
minute drops, as it were cribratad through the thick Air. 
t OribM*ti 08 l. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : see 
-4TIOB.1 Sifting; also/^. 

aflia \lfooDALL Surg. Mate wits. (16^3) 170 Cribiatlon is 
the preparation of mwicaments by a sive or searce. a 1691 
Donne in Select. <1840) 004 In tbe cribration and sifting of 
our con sci eo ca s, tlM Phil, Trane. XI. 77a The Chyle, 
which by various crinrations and circulations, St last comes 
CO constituta tha whola mass of blond. 

Oribrifbni (krat-brifi^jm, krrb-), n. [a. mod. 
L. eribrifirm^es sieve • shai^ ; see prec. and 
-FOBM.] Having the form or appearance of a 


•ietei pei^rated whhnsiaemiwfiMU^ flipb 
in tribrifirm pbaMt the bony plato formiog the 
irdot part of the ethmnid bone, through Whimi the 
olfaetoiy nerves pass to the nasal cavity. 

lyu MOMEO AmaL Benee fed. g^aolW cribriform fuift 
®f Ot Ethmeides. 1849 Youatt Heree vi. iiS The 
<:»brifprm or sieve-shaped pmte.. perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling peases andT spreads ever the nose. dMo Geav 
Struet, Bet. Hi. | a. 77 Cribriform or Sleve*crils, a sort of 
ducts the walle of which have open slits, through which 
iliey communicate with each other. 

Cfiribvosn (kroibi^-mb a. [f. L. type 
f. crtbrum sieve \ see *081;.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

1857 Bbekelev Crypteg. Bet, § x8i. 903 Algm . .wliich 
present, .a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. a868 
Treae, Bot.^ Cribroee^ pierced (like a aieve; with numeroue 
close small apertures, 

t Cri*bzoiUli a, Obs, [ad. L. type ^cribrbs-us : 
see prec. and -ouu.] -prec. 

X674 Phil. Trans. iX. 193 New passagM through the 
crevices and cribrous parts. b68x tr. tVUlu* Kens. Med. 
IFhe.. Vocab, 

GtIo, orloe, obs. ff. Crkbbk, Malay dagger. 
Orioe, var. of Crikb. Obs. 

Criobtonite ( krai tdnMt). Min. [Named afler 
Dr. Crichton.] A variety of menaccanite. 
iBaa Cleveland Min. 705. s868 Dana Miu. 143. 

Oriok (krik'^, sb,^ Forms: 5 orykke, oryk, 
6-7 orioke, (8 oreek, 9 oreak), 6- oriok. [Of 
uncertain origin ; prob. onomatopceic, expressing 
the sudden check which the spasm causes; cL 
next, and Stitch. It may owe its form partly to 
association with Crook, which has this sense in 
Craven dialect : cf. the Sc. cleih similarly used, 
‘cleik in the back' (Jam '.] 

A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles of 
the neck, back, or other part, appearing as a sudden 
stiffness which makes it more or le^s impossible 
to move the part. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. 103^1 Crykke, aekenesiie for crampe), 
spasMuSt . . tetanus. c 1460 Kel. Ant. 11 . 99 Thou might 
atomble, and take the cryk. 159B Florio, Adoloma.'Ot 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch in the necke or backe. 
1630 Fulleb Nofy War £p. Ded. 1x840) 6 To have eucli a 
cricle in hia neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 R. 
L’KaTRAMGE yis. Qnev. (1708; 171 Tit nothing, .but a Crick 
the luit got in her Back. 1749 mre. Delany Life 4 Corr. 
11 . sao A violent creek hat teued Mr. Moiick’s neck, and ho 
can't stir. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cav. xiv. You., 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck. 

b. Applied to a disease of horses. 

1607 I'orsKLL Fan*-'/. Beasts (1673) 984 The crick in the 
neck . . ie when the horse cannot turn hU neck any manner 
of way, but hold it etill right forth. 1707 Bradley Fam. 
Dict.f FlauhSf a Dittemper in Hontet, the lame being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in bit Back. 

c. al/rib. 

1774 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 076 
She hat liad what was formerly named a crick neck, but the 
modern phrase now for those vulgar things is rheumatism. 

t Gnok* sb:^ Obs. [app, the same as F, mV-, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, which 
gives motion to a notched bar: see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric.'l The instrument or appliance for bending a 
cross-bow ; the gafile. 

1530 Palsor. 9x^9 Cricke to 1 >ende a crosbowe with, 
eraneguin. Dfl 74 Knight Diet. Meek., Cricks a small jack- 
screw.] 

Crick* sb.^ A variant of Ckkrk sb.l 
CTrick* sb 6 Short for Cricket : cf. al^o Grto. 
i6x6 Sff ELDON Mir. o/ Antichrist 333 (T.) A merry cricke 
end boon companion. x8x8 Todd, Crick . . 3. A corruption of 
cricket. .Crick is used for cricket in the old song of Take 
thy old Cloak about thee. 

CrViok ikrik), [f. Crick trans. To 

give a crick or wrcmch to (the neck, etc.). 

x86x Mavhbw f^td. Lab. 111 . 90/3 He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockeu 
. .That is what they called being * cricked'. 1884 J. Col- 
aoRNB Hicks Pasha 48 , 1 can't say 1 saw it, as 1 did not 
Want to crick my neck. 

prick, v.^ [Echoic, or perh. a. F. criquer. It 
implies a less thrill and prolonged sound than 
cnah.} To make a sharp abrupt sound, as a 
grasshopper. Hence Gri'oking vil. sb. 

s6os Holland Pliny I. 353 Others make a cricking 
with a certain long traine, as the Grashoppers. Nxflm 
Urqvhabt Rabelats iti. xiii. X07 'The .. mumbling of 
Rabets, cricking of Ferrcta 

Griok-oriMDk* sb., v., adv. [Onomatopoeic re- 
duplication of CB4CK. Cf. F. eric crac, and Du. 
krikkrakkm to crackle.] A representation of a 
repeated sharp sound. (In quot. 1600 perh. — 
Craokrr 6.1 

Coorta Thesaurus s.v. Crispane, Crepitus eris^ 
pM, a sowne or noyse goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cradee, 
crocke : ficke, Uck& etc. xood Maidee Metmm, il in 
Bullen O. Pi. I. ib 6 lliey come of crick-cracks, and shake 
their tayles Hkc a squib. 1896 Dobell Eng. in Time 0/ 
War, * Lady Cenetaued, Hear his pistol crlocrac I Hear his 
rifle ping-pang I 1670 Mias Bridgman Re, Lynne 1 L viil. 
166 Her dress caught in a twig, and cricdt-crack went * the 
abominable thing *. 

So t Orl6k-eraokle v., to emit a series of sharp 
crackling sounds. 

a i8s8 mvBSTBB Du Bartae il iy, iv. Decay 635 A fire 


iMtrtMuVMcLlMMuiMwAUf vOtek w ritl h g triJH* 

all the CouDCiy waaiis. 

Grlok»; iieeC«aB8«» 

Ofidmt Femi 4-8 

efyk 4 t( 88 * Mkytk* 876 mkdKtfl* f krlokel, 
m6k8t, 6^ oriokalk la. OF, trtgttM 

(Marie da France, istb ol) cicada, ciiek«t,.felaiea 
to criquer * to creaks^ rattle, ciaelele ' (Cot^.)* aii^ 
to MDu. erpM, Dil imd LG. knkti cricicet ; aU 
deiivativeg of aa echoic 4 /v^* Imitatiiig R idiai|b 
abrupt, dry sound, such as ia made by Ibis inaecL] 

1. Any saltstorial orthopterous insect of the geoiti 
Acketa or of tbe same tribe; tbe best^knovm 
sjiecies are the common bouse-cricke^ AcAetu 
demasHta, Un Insect that squeaks or ebi^ about 
ovens and fireplaces* (T.)* the field*cri^et, A* 
campistris, and mole-criwet, GrylUtedpa vuigofii. 

In ME. identified with the fabulous Sedemimnder, 
cisas Giese, W. de Bibieem in Wright Far. La 
ealeumundre, a criket. 1377 LakoIh P^PL B« xiv. as Fissch 
to lyne in floda and in OvR C^kat, sig8 TasvtsA 
Barth. De P, R xviii. ix. (1495) 760 Ilia Cimtta bxght 
Salamandra : for thys beest queiichyth IVra and lyuetn in 
brennynge fyre. sgso Palbcr. exa/x Cricket a woroie, erk^ 
gnit, gresiflan. 1605 Shako. Macb. il ii. i<k 1 heara tha 
Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry. idge Miltqn /Vn- 
sereso 83 Far from all resort of tnirtn, Save the cricket on 
the hearth. 1707 Bradley Fam, Diet, t.Y. Dropsy, Fivh 
grains of the Ashes of Crickets, little Ammals fiMnd In 
Baker's Ovens. 1705 Southey Hymn te Ptssaiet, Whero 
by the evening hearth Contentment sits And hears the Orickdt 
entrp. 1646 Dickens {fitle', 'Fhe Cricket on the Hearth. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine xoi6 Ihe myriad cricket of the 
mead. 

b. Used for Cicada. (Cf. Balm-orxokbt.) 

1864 Karl Dkrrv Iliad 111. xBi In dtscourae Abundant, aa 
the cricket, that on high From topmost boughe of forust 
tree sends forth His delicate music. 

o. tdansf. of a person. 

sgiB Hraum. 8e Fi. Coxcomb iv. Ui, Shae’la tolka aoma 
times ; 'tis the maddest cricket I 

d. Piov. phrase. As merry (etc.) as a cricket, 
xgaa O. Harvey Piereds Super, 15S As pleasant as a 
cricket. 1596 Shake, x Hen, iv. too Prm, Shall wa 
be merry? Poin. As merrie as Crickets, my Lad. tyao 
Amherst Ep, Sir J Blount xx Make me merry be a 
Cricket. 1873 Holland A. Bomde. xvl. 053 Malleus bad 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 

2 . U. S. Savannah cricket (cf. ericket-freg^Si g). 

1796 MoRiarifMrr. Geog. I. 917 There is yet an extremely 

diminutive species of frogs, called hy some, Savaonah 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chattering of young 
birds or crickets. 

8 . Comb., as erickct*heli ; orioket-blrd, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler (XacustcUd 
neevia) ; orioket-frog, a name for small tree>fiog|l 
of the genus Hylodes, which chirp like crickets | 
orioket-teal, a local name for the gaigaoey 
{Querquedula circid). 

1483 ( ath. Angl. 60 Crekethole, gr// 4 ir/NfN. 

Cricket (kri'kut), sbA Also 6 oreckett, 7 
kriokett. [Etymology uncertain. 

'I’he word cxrcuni in a document of 1598 (see below), and 
the evidence then given takes the game back to tlia and of 
the reign of Henry VI II. The word eppeen to be the 
same as F. criguet given by Litird as ' jeu d'adreeea , hy 
Gudefroy at ‘ bftton servant de but au jeu de boules*. with 
a quot. of 1478, * Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a la boulle, pres d’une atacbe (vine-stak^ou criqoet *. It 
has been surmised that it is the tame as CaicKBT jA. *, and 
the game a development of that known as Stool-ball, to 
which there are many references from 1367 to 1703, os a 
game at which girls and women aspecially played ; but thii 
Ui very doubtful : cricket, a stool, is itself not in evtdeQco till 
a later date. Cricket cannot be a deriv. of OK. etyce 
'knobbed suff", for here the ce was palatal and gave ME. 
cryteh, cruteli ; but F. criguet might be a deriv. of the 
cognate M.Flem.^WcA, kricke, * boston k s'appuyer, qotnette, 
potence Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 17th c. when the bate were hockey- 
■ticks, me wicket of two stumps with one long bail, and tha 
ball trundled or ' bowled ' along the ground. Cf. Bail « 3 .S 
Bat d>^. Bowl t/.. Wicket.] 

Ad open-air game played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two sides of eleven players each ; the 
batsman defends his wicket against the ball, which 
is bowled by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side being stationed about the 
* field ' in order to catch or stop tbe ball. 

1598 Guild Merchant Bk. (MS. in Guildford Borough 
RecordsX John Den wick of Guldcford. .one of the Qtieenea 
Majesties Coroners of Ihe County of Surrey being of tha aga 
of ryfty and nyne yearas or there abouta..saitli upon his 
oath that hae hatli known the parccll of land, .for the spaca 
of Fyfty years and more, and. .saiih that hee being a schollar 
in the Free schools of Guldeford, hee and several of hla IbU 
lowes did runne and play there at Crockett and othar tdaies. 
[Cf. Hietoty of Guildford (x8ox; 003.] s6ii Cotqr,, Creete 
..also, a CricketTitaRe ; or, the crooked siafle wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket Croeeer, to play at Cricket iflgg 
Urouhart Rabelnte 1. xxii. At cricket. i66e J. Da\'ibs Fey. 
Ambaee, fl97 A certain Game, which the Persians call 
Kuitskaukan, which is a kind of Mall, or Cricket 1876 H. 
Teongb Diary (1803) 159 Wee had severall pastidias and 
sports, as duck-hunting, .handball, krickett, sorofilo. 17U 
AaairrMNOT Jekss Bull iv. iv, When he hupened to meet 
with a foot-ball, or a match at cricket X78S CowncR .Lett, 
a6 May, When 1 was a hoy I excelled at cricket and Ibot- 
ball. 1881 Daily Neva 9 July a The cricket was very slow 
for a time. 1888 Pardon Wiedetde Almassae xxx Mr.W. O. 
Grace played excellent cricket ' 



CBIOKST. 


2. attrib, and Comb.^ m cricket^baU^ •bat, •<M, 
field, •j(rmnd, •match, •player, t •staff 
i6it CricketHiuflrc [nee above]. iM E. rHiixiFS Myti, 
Lw a b^loq.% Would my cyea had been beat out of my 
head with a cricket ball. 1747 Scheme Men efWnr 

37 In an Kf««t Eeteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 1730 Johnson Rambier No. 30 F 6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in 
my face. >750 The Game at Cricket, as settled 

hy the Several Cricket Clubs, n 1767 Jbnvns /mit* Hor, 
F.pht. II. i. (R.) Hen^ all her [Kneland’s] well-bred heirs 
Gamesters ana Jockies turn’d, and cricket players. slaS 
in Hone Everyday Bk. 1 . 636 , 1 was stunned with shouts 
. . from the cricket ground. iMo A It Year Round Na ^ 
58, I observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the comer. itti| 
Hon, 1. Blioh in Liltywhiie** Crichet Ann. $ An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-field. 

Cricket (kri-k^), sb.^ Also 7 -it, krlokett^ 
[This and the parallel form Cbackrt appear in the 
17th c. Cf. also Crock sbPi Ihe ulterior history 
is unknown. 

Connexion has been suggested with LG. kmk-tiflttt, 
pi. according to the Bremiseke Wdrterbuch 1767, ^the 
movable leats in churches for women of the lower ranks '] 
A low wooden stool ; a foot stool. Now local, 
aidSgW. Cabtwright Z.a/1^ A’msN/ v. 1.(1651)60 I'l stand 
upon a Criokit, and there make Fluent Orations to 'em. 1688 
R. Holmb Armeurv in. aoi/a A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. sopi Shadwsi.l Scewrers 11 , 1 went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you upon a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports 17x3 Guardian No. gi 
lltat he.. hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on his seat. 1740 
CsAV Wke. (1837) 76 Nine chairs, five stools, and a crickeL 
xl 48 Mrs. Gaskxll M, Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dreaser, and sat down at Mrs. 
Wilson's knees. 1880 Mist Yoncs Bye Words aao He gave 
us each a little cricket to sit upon. 

b. Also cricket-stooL (Cf. Sc. erackie-steol.) 
s6g4 S. Johnson btetes on Lett. Bp. Burnet 1. 104 fShe] 
threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. 1708M0TTKUX Raoe/ais 
IV. XXX. (1737) is6 His Reason, like a Cricket Stool. 

CMoket (kii kit), et. [f. Cbioket tntr. 

To play cricket. 

ciSop Bvson in Leit. ht ^rw/s. (i8m^ I 63 [At Harrow] 
1 was always cricketing— relielling— fighting— rowing. 1847 
Txnnvson Print. Prol 159 They boated and they cricketed. 
1861 G. Mbrkdith Evan Harrington I. xv. 894 You can 
cricket, and you can walk. 

t Criokat-a-wioket. Obs. (.See qnotK.) 

IS 9 » Florio, Sjpiltare, to make a noiae as a cricket, to 

E lay cricket-a-wicket, and be merry. Jbid., Tarabara, 
igledi-pigledie, belter skdier, cricket a wicket. i8si — > 
Eritf/ritf, as we toy cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Crioketar (kri*kit')j). (f. Cricket sb.^ or v. 
+ -ER 1.1 One who pla^ cricket. 

1770 J. Lovb Cricket 4 The robust Cricketer, plsyt in his 
Shirt. 1773 Genti. Mai, XLIII. 4x1 To see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bowl. 186s Hughrs Tom 
Brown at Oxf xxv. (i88g) 837 A coach covered with 
cricketers returning from a match drove past the window. 
Crioketillg (krikitig), vbl. sb, [f. ag prec. + 
-INO '.1 Playinff cricket. 
s8o8 Hut.hson London V. 057 A handsome plain.. ap. 

? ropriated to cricketing! and similar diversions. 1884 W, 
Smith Kildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing, cricketing or hunting. 
atirih. i^Mlss Mitporo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 905 Joel 
. , arrayed In a new jackrt, and thin cricketing-pumps. 

Ori'oketinff, ppl a. [f. ai prec. + -iRO 2.] 
That plays cricket. 

i8go 'Bat' Cricketer's Man. 31 Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
Rhire . . had the credit of being the only crickeiing counties. 
1880 Birm. Weekly Post a Oct. 1/6 The late Mr. G. F. 
Grace, one of the three celebrated cricketing brothers. 

Crioketra08 (kri'k^tres). Also^rr^^M. oriolcatesa. 
[f. Criorkfer -t- -erb.I a female cricketer. 

188S Halstead Gas. z6 Sept. 4/5 One of the fair ' Cricket- 
asses *. 1800 Pall Mall G. 2 June a/a Miss Austen played 
cricket . All Alfred Mynn's sisters were famous cricketresses. 

Criokety (kri kai). a. [f. Cricket sb, + -y.] 
Cricket- like. 

s8|5 Freuer'sMag. XII. 497 The small cricket ty sound of 
the teetle. 1846 Hawthorne A/mxpjr 11. vii. 119 He has that 
cricketty sort of liveliness. 

CrixUag, vbl. sb. See Crick v 2. 
t Czickle-craokle. Obs. ran- [Redupl. of 
Craoklr: cf.CRiOK -crack.] Rejictition of crackling. 

1637 N. Whitino Hist. Albino A Bellama 130 (N.) We 
this night With crickle-crackle will the gobblins fright. 

tCriokling, vhl. sb, noncC'Wd. Onomatopoeic 
modification of crackling, expressing a lighter or 
more slender sound. W ith quot. 1644 cf Crick sb. ^ 
>577 Relat. Spir. 1. (1659I The frame of the stone 
gave a crickling, no hand touching it. «s4S4 Ouarlks 
Virgin Widow iv. i. Wks. iGrosartJ HI. soyi Has any 
Courtier lost his hairet Or finds a crickling In bis hammesT 
CriOO- (krsi'ktf ), comb, form of Gr. srpurot ^-iripEor 
ring, used in jinat. in sense * pertaining to or con- 
nected with the cricoid cartila^ os oxIoo-mt- 
tt*aold a., pertaining to the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilam ; also sb. {sc. muscle) ; orloo^tby'sold a., 
pertaiiring to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; 
also sb, {sc. muscle) ; hence OTloo«th7*xoidtMi a ; 
BO crko'pkaryngeal, •tracheal, driootoas^i the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

1843 £. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 079 The crico-thyroidean 
membrane. .*•47 Tooo Cych Anat. III. loi/i The crico- 
thyroid muscles. 1878 T. Bvraht Prmet. Surg. (1879) II. 
31 The crico-thyroid arteriea 
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Oriooid (kr9i*koid),4i. and sk Anal, [ad, mod. L. 
cricoidis, a. Gr. apucaetkiit ring-shaped, f. apUtshs m 
aipiror ring <*• -form. Formerly used in Lform.] 

A. adj. Ritig-shsned ; applied spec, to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and bade 
part of the laiyns. 

(sTsy-fi CnAMSBRS av., The cartilage criceidesi 17148 R. 
Jambs Tntr ^. Motfefo HeaiiRsstnp^. 5 llie broiul 
pMterior Surface of the Cricoids Cartilage. t86t F. H. 
Ramadob Curesb. ConsumOt. 36 Between the first ring of 
the trachea and the ertodd cartilage. 

B. sb. The cricoid cartilage, 

[1708 Phillips (ed. Kerseys, Cncoides, the Gristle of the 
LaiVnx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
tTay-gr CuAMBBaa av. CrkoetryimnoMsnt^ In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoidea) ittt £. Wilson Amd. 
Vade M. 408 The Cricoid is a nng of cartilage, narrow in 
front and broad liebind. rSya Huxlbv Pkys. vii. 179 A 
great ring of Cartilage, the Cncoid, which forms, as it were, 
the top or the windpipe. 

Crlooi'dean, a. « Cricoid. {Syd, Soe. Zax.) 
Oria, obs. form of Cry. 

Cried (kraid), ppl. a. [f. Cry v. -f -id.] Pro- 
claimed by crying or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cried fair (Sc.X a fair proclaimed by pnbllc 
announcement ; cried up, extolled : the opposite of cried 
down or decried. 

164a Fuller HolykProf.St, iii. xxil 913 Acried-up Beauty 
makes more for ner own praise then her husbands proflt 
0x679 Earl OssBRv Trypkm, Epitome, A cr/d-down play. 
r8r| G. Robbstson Agric. Surv. Ktneard. xvi. 407 Drum- 
lithie Michael fair for cattle, .followed, .by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this. X837 Lockhart Scott • zBag* Vii. 85 Sir Walter's house 
was in his own phrase * like a cried fair* during several weeks 
after the King's departure. s888 Mrs. Caddy Eootstepe 
Jeaeme H Arc 22% Ajiother of these much-cried-up iptres. 
Cried, created : see Cbbe v,^ 

Criell : sec Cryal. 


Oriar (krui'di). Forms : 4-5 oriere, -are, -our, 
oryour, 5-6 oryar, 6 oriar, 5-9 oryer, 4- orier. 
[ME. cricn, a. OF. ericrc, nom. of crisur, agent-n. 

I. crier to Cry : sec -er.] 

1 . nn. One who cries. 

cteBe Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. xi Joon was a vois of 
a Cnere in desert. X993 Nashx Christ's T. (1613) X05 You 
are none of these cryers vnto God. 1748 Richardsoh in 
Four C. Eag. Lett. 106 Simplicity is ail their cry ; yet 
hardly do these criers know what they mean by the noble 
word. 1767 S. Patbrson Another t rav. II. 5 Some will 
Join the cryers- up, and others the cryers-down. sBpa //or> 
pet's Mag. 369 t You were always a pretty crier, mother. 

2 . spec, a. An officer in a court of justice who 
makes the public announcements, acts as preserver 
of order, etc. 

[saga Britton 1. xxil. I x8 Et des criours, si nul prenga 
plus qe le esublisemenc de nwiter estaiut.] c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 8 If a bedel, or ertare, schewe be fte graunt of hU 
lord. X941 Act 33 //xM, Vltl, c. xa if zg The saide clerkes 
. .shal . . appoint a criar to make proclamacions, and to call 
the luries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do. 411633 Austin Mcdii. (1635; 195 Tlie Crier 
goes before the Judge, vfih 74 Tuckrr Lt. Nat, (1859) 

II. 445 I'heir crier calls out, 'Make way for the grand 
jury r i88aSERjT. Ballantinb Exper. xvi. 158 A remark 
made by the crier of the court to a friend. 

b. One appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a Common, or Town 
crier. 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 847 (MStzn.) A ciyour 
schufde stonde vppon a toure, and. .he schulde crie ; Calo. 
a xaoo Barlaam 4 yosaOhat 348 A Crior to stonde 
ate Wib a Trompe for to blowe pat alle men mihte hit wel i 
knowe. Promp. Parv. 103 v Cryar, he bat crytthe 

yn a merket, or in a feyre, declamator, preco. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Huoh xxviL 84 Get a cryer ana make to be cryed 
in eue^ merket place and strete. s68o Loud. Gas. Ko. 
1509 4 Whoever can give notice of him to. .the City Cryer, 
they shall be well rewarded. 1706 Lboni Albertis Archit. 
11 6 b. All common Cryers were excluded from the Temple. 
••37 w- Irvino Capt. Bonneville II. 065 Repeated by a 
crier for the benefit of the whole village. 

o. One who cries goods for sale : t (a) as auc- 
tioneer or acent for others ; (^) as hawker 
on his own account. 

x«3 Grimaldb Cicetds Offices (xi^) 107 To put the goodes 
of the citisens in y" cryers mouthe. Flokio, Incantare 
..to sell goods by a crier, at who giiies most, xfigg H. 
CoGAN Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 . 1 was the first that was put to 
sale: whereupon, just as the Cryer was oflTering to deliver 
me unio whomsoever would buy me. 1717 Pops Art of 
Sinhir^g Z15 Common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the same words persuade people to buy their 
iwsters, green bastings, or new Imllads. BI43 Lvtton Last 
Bar. 11. I, The whole ancient family of the London criers. 
c zfiso Arab. Nt*. (Rtidg.) 683 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet, .which he offered to put up for sale. 

1 3 > 1 A kind of small bell used as a call. Obs. 

1487 Will 0/ Langewitk (Somerset Ho.)^ A small belle 
called a cryer, 

Crlk {to cry crik ') : see Creak v. 5. 

tCrUce- Obs. Also 4 orioe. [a. ON. kriki 
* crack, corner, recess', used also of parts of the 
body, as in handarkriki arm pit Imrkriki, Du. 
laarkrig the groin. Cf. Crbek sb.^ 4.] 

1 . The anal cleft, rima podicis. 

c tgao Havblok S450 On a scabbed mere, Hi* nese went 
[■turned! un-to the crice, So ledden he bat fule svrike. 

2 . A variant Crikk sb.^ in various senses. 


tCMkit. Obi. ff. criki, CBXBK 4 *Br, eorre- 
spondingto a poiiible F, criquette, dim. of crique,} 
A small creek, 

sgaB Lxlano //8b, III, 38 Thcrs is a Crikel betwixt 
Pompirrhe and Low, 

Onkoy (krai'ki), int. ealloq, ot slang. Also 
erioky, oraokey. [As this alliterates with Christ, 
or L. Christe / it was perh. originally one of the 
alliterative or assonant substltutea for sacred names, 
used to avoid the appearance of profisnity: c£ 
Cbiminb.] An exclamation of astonishment. 

1848 Barham /t^goL Leg,, Antodaffi, It would maka you 
xclaim. .if an Englishman. Crikey I 1884 Hmrpor's Meg, 
Oct. 60 V> Cricky f didn't the go it, though I 
Crila. north, dial. Also j oreil, 7-8 oroyll, 
oroU. [Cf. Du. hriel dwar/; the forms present 
phonetic difficnltiesj A dwarf<^ or stunted person. 

a b8o§ Montoombrib Ftyting 095 That craiked, camschoebe 
croylL vneristned, they curse. 1891 1 'omlinbon in Ray 
N, C. Words, CreU, a ahort, stubbed, dwarfish man. 
Nortkstmb. XTat Ramoav Fables 4 Taiee, Ep, Dtstsam 
Forbes viii. Thy wit's a cxoil, thy jndgm^a h&d. M 
Mom Brownie ifjf. 1 . 13^8^) A wee bit hurkliacxile. 


t Cxilllf V. Obs. or dial. In 5 kremo, kryiiie» 
6 erym(me. 8 cream. [The form would be satisi^ 
fied by an OE. ^crymman \—^krun^an, f. cruma. 
Crumb, sb., q v .1 trans. To crumble (bread, etc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish), b. intr. 
To crumble, fall to pieces. 

c x4|o Two Coohery^Nks, 35 Take hard golkys of Eyroun, 
ft kryme a gode quantyte ber-to. xsgo Palrcr. 501/3 , 1 crym 
breed into a dysahe. .Thou haste eaten thy potoge or I can 
crymme my dyssche. 1738 Pbgcb A” enticisms. Cream, to 
crumble. Hops, when they are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. * To cream one's dish to 
put the bread into it, in order to pour the milk upon it. 
t88o in Parish ft Shaw Kentish Gloss it from Pegg^ 
Crimble, earlier form of Crumble v, now dud, 
Crimble, v. dial. [Related to the root vb. 
*crimb-an, OE. erimman to press, compress, and 
Xo crumb adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the same 
way as crimple is to crimp vb. and crump adj.l : 
see Crimple v. 2.] intr. To shrink, crmge, go 
shrinking from observation. 

4Is8b9 Fobbv Voc. E. Anglia, Crimble, to creep about 
privily, to sneak, to wind abng unperceived. X884 Lheihire 
Gloss., Crimble, to sneak out of an engagement. 1887 S, 
Cheshire Gloss.. Crimble, intr, to cringe, to lift and draw tiv 
get her the shoulders . . to avoid certain places, pick one's way. 
Crim. OOn. Abbreviation of criminal convert 
scUion. 1 . e. adulteiy. (See Criminal a. 1.) 

X770 Footk Z4ifM# Lover 1. Wks. 1799 11 . 56 You would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con.t xBoj 
South BV Eclogues ix, His dead father; did no murder; 
Never sustain^ an action for crim. con. 1858 La St. 
Lkonardb Handy Bh, Prop, Lean xU. 77 The action of 
crim. con., that disgrace to the nation, has been aboliahed. 
Crime (kraim), $h. Also 4-6 cryma. [a. F. 
crime, in 12th c- crimne, ad. L. rrfmew judgement, 
accusation, offence, f. root of cer-n-lre, cte tum to 
decide, give judgement, etc.] 

1 . An act p^ishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 
commonly used only of grave offences ) 

X388 WvcLip Acts xxxiii. 09 Hauynge no cryme worth? 
the deeth, or bondis. c 1400 Maundbv. 1x839) xxviii. S67 
Jif the kyng him self do ony homycydic, or ony cryme. 
xgafiTiNDALB Acts xxv, 16 The Cryme wherof he is aocuicd. 
1807 Shakb. Ttmon iii. v. 83 If by this Crime, he owes the 
l.aw his life. 1789 Dlackstonb Comm. IV. 5 A crime, or mis- 
demetuior, is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public l.-iw, either forbidding or commanding it. ^ iBge 
Austin Jurispr, (1879) 1 . xix. 417 An offence which is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injur^ party or his representa- 
tive is a civil injury. An offence which is pursued by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is a 
Crime. 1867 Manch. Examiner to Oct., With the moralist 
bribery is a sin ; with the legislator a crime. 

A blunder worse than a crime : see Blumdbr sb a. 
b. collective sing. Action of such kind viewed 
collectively or abstractly ; v'olaticm of law. 

I488 Caxton St. Wenefr. 3 Hast slayn by cryme as an 
homycyde tliis noble vyrgyn. 1780 Goldsm. CH. W. Ixxiii, 
I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. 1879 Froudb 


meaning to what the word means in Enj{land. 

2 * M ore generally : An evil or mjuiions act ; an 
offence, a un ; esp. of a grave character. 

13x4 Bar * 

^ter this I 

prevy^'ftbytyngei 1804 1 . 

thinlce your selfe of any Crime Vnreconcil'd as ym to Heauen. 
and Grace. 1867 Milton P. L. i. M4 That with reiterated 
crimes he might Heap on himself damnation. X708 Addison 
Poems, Rosamond 1. i, Tis her crime to be loved, TIs her 
crime to have charms. 1840 Miall Noncotff. IX. 1 If in 
future we should go astray, we can plead do excuse in ex- 
tenuation of the enme. 

b. collective sing. Wrong-doing, sin. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxil 74 (Harl. MSj For no man may 
lyve withouta cryme. isne S»nbbr F, Q. il xiL 75 Whilest 
louing thou mayst louedbe with equall crime. s667,Miltom 
P. L. I. 79 One next himself In power, and next in crime. 
sMa Wmittirr Lane Dee ii, Ring. O bells I Every stroke 
exulting tells Of the burial hour 01 crima. 
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1 9 . Chaise or aecmatioii ; matter of aeduatioD. 

< tjjM CHAtKXB Ste, T. 455 For m \mm m erlitea 
oMia Yc putia on vt a cryme and Mk a UUina. 

Pit/- <»53i) To whomt. clie; btynga noit laaoowit, 
hath ban pot tho oyma of fonuoaoyoo. tfSI Gbaptom 
Chrm. 11, 9a Tha oomniott paoplt rayaed a graat ciyma 
wm tha Arehhiahop. 16^ Milton i\ L, ix. iiBi, 1 rua 
'mt arroor now, which b bacoaia my criflaa. And thoo th* 
accuaar. 

4. Cmh, 

iSM AiNaUB Rtynard ih$ Tha raacal Raynaid, 
crima-baiitBinad. itBp Sat* Rtv* 16 Mar. aao/i (Thase] 
ara both crima-novela, iMS Fait Matt G, 10 Oct^ Tha 
thiaf-takara and criiiia<praventan of London. 

OrimOp V. ran* [cf. OF. irimiTf f. crime.'] tram. 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to acctiie. 

ISTO Levins 139/30 To cryma. crimimari. t6ai 

WTScLATEa Tjythct'xiay 140 (They] would. . not crime him 
of couatooanaM in that demand. idM W, G. Bbowme in xy/A 
Cmt, Nov. $46 He was crimed (i.e. charged before tha 
colonel) with * filthy dixtineM and dinorderlineas on parade*. 
CMmefU (kraimf&l;, 0. [f. Crim f sb. + -roL.] 
Full of or laden with crime ; criminal, 
tgpa Shaeb. Lucr. 970 Thia curaad, crimeftil night. 160a 
~ Ham. IV. vii. 7 Theaefeataa, So ciimefull, and ao Capitall 
in Nature, 1077 Tbnnvson (i avoid v. i, Bolta that fail on 
crimaful haada. 

ChrimalaSB (krai'ml^), 0. [f. as pree. -f -L 188 .] 
Free from crime ; fauUleaSi innocent. 

*893 Shakb. a Hta, iv. 63 So long aa I am loyall, 

true and crimeleaae. s6ai W. Sclatbb Tyihn (tbag) tax 
To piaada faimaaUa crimeleaae of aM tffaiaaaaaee. 1834 
TaiCo Mat. L 370 A nobler aim, —To b e » it! h a cdmalijii 
WaBhiaii^ of Fnaca I aHy Aai^ Wemn wf « Mr Vr i 
EEampm of crimalaaa diatricta. 

Hence Orl'meleRmeM. 

1887 United Trtland a Apr. 5/a Evidence of tha abaolute 
crimeleuneia of the country. 

CximeBin, -smCe, oU. ff. CniMsoN. 
t Cri minablap ^ obs. [f. I... type *crimind~ 
biliSf f criminare to criminate : see >nLB.l Indict- 
able. Hence Oxi miiiably ot/v., as a criminal. 

1360 Rolland Cri. P’enus iv. Crimea cnminabill. 1333 
Bbllbnubn Lipy in. (xSaa) 933 To be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (kri minil), 0. and sb. Also 5 ory- 
mynalle, -el^, oryminall, -el, 6-7 oriminall. 
[a. F. criminel (in Ch. de Roland, nth c.), ad. L. 
crimindl‘is of or pertaining to crime ; f. crimen 
Cmimr. See -al.] 

A. ad/. 

1 . Of the nature of or involving a crime ; more 
generally, of the n iture of a grave offence, wicked. 

Criminal canvertnnou (CoHVEMATtOH 3 : adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a tresteus aj^ainat tha hudband at common 
law. in England since 1837.) 

1430 Lvoo. Chron. Troy 11. xlit, She. a ayn committed 
that was crymitiall. 1590 Spenser Q. 1. iii, 16 Pillage 
. . which he had got abroad ^ purchas crimtnall. x6xs 
Shakb Wint. T, iii. ii. No rather owning it 1 which is 
indeed Mure crim.nall In thee, then it). 1759 Johnson 
Reutelas xxix, Ignorance, when it U voluntary, la criminal. 
1768 Ulackstonx Comm. 111. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
converaation with a man'a wife. 1817 W. Selwvn Law 
Nisi Print (ed. 4) II. 7x0 A criminal neglect of duty. s8ea 
F. Pollock On 7br/r ted. 3) a 10 Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action at common law, commonly known 
as an action of criminal conversation. In form It was 
generally trespass vi tt armit^ on the theory that *a wife 
IS not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 
perhon * . . Actions for criminal conversation were aliolished 
in England on the eaubiishmeiit of the Divorce Court in 
1^7. 

2 . Relating to crime or its punishment. 

1474 Caxto.s Chew a 4 Some causes ben crymynel and 
somme ben cyuyle. ^ 1^ Sia J. Smyth Due. iPea/ont 
*«ij, Good lawes, civil and criminnll. 1688 J. Srrceaht 
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CriwInsMsm (Vri-mlnlldwn). mmtr~wiL TIm 
rMlm of cidniiial* i etimlml* coUecUiwly. 

■18V Spectator 3 Nov. 1315 Thv vary drags ef FMA 
cHmuisloonL 

Oapliifilaa4H5HH (lrri«mlngli«*wi). The COOdlUon 
or practice of a criminal 

18^ BasAMv tt Rica Sm ef Pak. 1. vtit. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criainaliBaL 1891 OaUy Am 13 May 
7/x A PaM Matter la tbs Art of Convicted Criniaaliam. 
OlinlMUst tkxi'mioiiist). [mod. f, L. erh 
mindl-it CRiiitirAL 4- -IST. Cf. F, crimirnditU 
(1 715 in Hatifeld).] One veraed in cruninal law ; 
a writer on criminal law. 

eigei Donne Am. (x 65I>07« I bauo read bi son# of the 
CriminaliBts. tagi Edin. Rop. LIV. 188 Coasultlng the 
. . criminalists of different nations. 1890 A. V. Nmtion 1% 
Sept. ao3/3 The theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalUu. 

CrimlluJit^ (kriminR'Uti). fad. F, criminaliti 
or med.L. crimn&lilds (see Du Can^h f. crimin- 
dlis Criminal : see -itt.] The quiuity or fact of 
being criminal 

xdxf CoTOm., Criminaliti, Criminalitie ; a criminal action, 
case, or cause. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in X779, 345 
From habit it lest all the appearance of criminality. 1889 
Lkcky Euro/, Mor. I. iii. 474 lliat doctrine of the crimin- 
ality of error. 1889 J Gkbknwoou 7 Curtot Loud. 133 I'he 
growth of iuvenile criminality. 

b. (with //.) A criminal act or practice. 

Stovel Can$nt*t Noeett. Introd. 30 Alleged as a chief 
point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 

Criminally (kiimin&U), adv. [f. Criminal 0. 

+ -LT 8.] 

1. According to criminal law. 

ig6o itt Bk. Ditct/. Ck. Scot vii. (1836) 49 Tf any of the 
university be criminally persued. t6si W. G. tr. Cowoi't 
Inst, aio It is in his choise. .whether he will prosecute the 
party civilly or criminally. 1899 Ludlow Alem. HI. xio 
(R.) They thought not convenient to proceed against him 
criminally. 1883 Law Reports 14 Q. Dench Div. soe The 
Attorney General, .was entrusted by the constitution to suo 
for the King, either civilly or criminally. 

2 . In a criminal manner ; so as to constitute crime. 
18. . Rooeks (J.), As our thoughts extend to all lubjecu, 

they may be criminally employed on alL 173B S. Havwaru 
Sertn. xvii. 505 David . . when he fell so cnminally and so 
publickly. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 537 The earl's 
conduct had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate 1888 Law Times LXXXI. 178/1 I'he co- 
respondent . . proved that be had not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent. 

t <M*minal3ieM- Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 -NX8S ] 
' * * ‘ ninal; — r 


Hisi. Afonast, Conventions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieutenants . . and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 


Lieutenants . . and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judges. 1745 FortunaU Orphan aoo She., sent imme- 
diately for the Jud^e Criminaf. 1778 Gibson Decl. (fr P\ I. 
xvi. 390 They no longer possessed the sdminbtration of 
criminal justice. 18^ M Culloch Acc. Brit, Empire 
(1834) II. 173 The highest court of criminal Judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowbll Democr. ao An experienced criminal lawyer. 

8 . Guilty of crime or mve offence. 

e 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. rxo The vntrewe and 
crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. 18.. RogbrsG*), The neglect 
..rendeie us criminal in the sight of God. 1844 Pnynne 
Afoder. A/ol. 1 Being, .taxed by Master lames Howell, .as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. 17x8 Adv, 
Capt, R. Boyle 36a If criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employment. 1741 Watts tmprov. 
Mind I. iv. 1 14 Let us search our hearts, and enquire how 
far we are criminal iSgx Hussey FapeU Power iii. X44 
Criminal clerks had not yet. .exempeion allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. 

t b. Of beasts : Savage, fierce, malignant Ohs. 
etan Caxton yaton 86 The most terrible and most 
crymynel dragon. X481 — Myrr. il vi, Kij, Bestes..so 
tighte strange ifc crymynell that no men dare apprache them. 
B. sb. 1 1 * A person accused of a crime. Obs, 
1834 W. Tiswhvt tr, Baioadt Lett, x6 The number of 
J^ges b not much inferiour to that of Criminals. s88x 
DavDBN Sp. Fryar (LX Was ever criminal forbid to plead T 
2. A person guilty or convicted of a crime. 

N i8e8 Bacon (J.X Ruined., by Justice and sentence, as 
delinquents and criminals. 1831 Hosbbs Leviesth. ii. xxvii. 
157 In the violetionof the Law, both the Author, and Actor 


Quality or state of being criminal; — Crimin- 
ality. 

a 1880 Hammond fVkt. II. x^x (R.)To. .excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminatness of it. R. Fercusson I’inv 

Ecctes. 50 A proof of his Criminalness. 1753 in Johnson. 
*775 (see Csiminalty]. 

t Cri'minalty. Obs, -Criminality. 

*775 As4 Criminalty {not much used), Criminslness. 
*797 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 15/1 These wen acts of criminalty 
for which, .they would find no mercy. 

CrimllUlte (kri'minE't), V. [f. L. crimindt; 
ppl. stem of crimindri, or crimindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. crimen Crime.] 

1 . trans. To charge with enme; to represent as 
criminal. 

1644 Paoitt Heresiogr. (1646) 69 They criminate the 
Dutch and French Churches, xwx Gouv, Mosris in 
Sparks Life f Writ. (183a) II. 386. I suppo e the public 
servants will be criminated. s8t8 Kbatince Trav. (1817) 

I, X34 We must begin in self-justification . . by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy, xffgg Macauiav Hist. 
Eng, 11 1 . 609 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement for hb own crime by criminating other people . . 
guilty and innocent. 

2 . To prove (any one) guilty of crime ; to in- 
criminate. 

186s Glanvill Seeps, Sti, xii. Whom, I would not juskifie 
myself, to criminate. 1791 State Papers in Ann. Reg. iGo* 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged.. with 
lespect to what they have said, written, or performed. 1841 

J. T. Hewlett Parish Cierk 1 . lao Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance. 

8. To represent or censure tR thing or action) as 
criminal ; to blame severely, condemn. 

/1 1877 Ld. North Light in Way to Paradise (xWd) 
(T.) As for our church liturgy it b now criminated by mnny 
as idolatrous. 1790 W. Robrrts Looker-on No. 43 (1794) 
11. 138 To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
i8b8 D' Israeli Chat. /, 1. xii. 397 Eliot descends to 
criminate the Duke's magn'ficent tastes. 

Hence Ori*mlnating///. 0. 

M1898 UasHER/fNN. vi. 1 1658' 497 spoken with a sterne 
countenance and criminating voice. 1766 Burke W. Hastings 
Wks. X849 11 . eio Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing epithets than those of* impreper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitick*. i8es Mai. Edoewoeth BeUnda iii, 
A Tong criminating and recriminating chapter. 
Or^niutlm (krimin^' J^nl [ad. L. crimind- 
tidn-em, n. of action from crimindre : see prec.] 
The action of charging with a crime or grave 
offence ; severe accusation or censure. 

1383 PuLKB Defence xviL gia You have placed yomr 
crimination in the first chapter. s8m TnhnComm, Ps. Ixix. 
4 Loaden with many calumnies and false criminations. 1788 
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GrianlMtoST (kri‘min&tarl\ 0 . [f. typs 

crimindldriust I. crSmimdter: tee prec* and •OBtJ 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

1378 Flemiho PemeM, Epist. B Ivla An epistle.. Criotln- 
atorie. 1811 ^nil Reg, xSoa m A crimitiatpiy Cham 
against an individual. 1888 K. EiWARM 1- xviu, 

370 No evidence criminatory of bis master bad been ob» 
mined from him. 

CriaiJiBt -iiiy (kri'mini\ ini. AlsocarlSkiRFr 
•ini. [perh. It. crimim crime, etc., at an ejaonlA- 
tion ; but cf. CuiKiT, and the kindred ejaculation 
jiminy^OvnvAi.] A vulgar exclamation of astonieh- 
ment ; now somewhat archaic. 

s88x Otway SoldiePt Port, 1 . 1, O ctimine I Whos 
yonder? 1893 Southbrns MaitTe last Prayer iii, i, O 
ciiminat t see 1 must be plain with ches. rs8si Bvbon 
(L.), Crimini, jimini 1 Did you ever hear such a nisuauw 
pimminy Story as Leigh Hunt's Rimini7 s88i R C 
Q\,hmH Cruel FertnaoXl, iB 4 Cnmtny I— Raymond light. 
1 am astonbhed. 

t Ohs. T - Criminaust. 

a t83t Donne Eh, (tfisx^ 53 Criminbts have eommsnded 
Hereto, which b but Election, .to. .undertake a capitall sad 
Infamous signification. 

Oviniilioloify (krirainp'lfidjsi). ff. L. crimin- 
Crime 4 > *(o^L<>aT.] The science of crime; that 
part of antnro[>ology which treats of crime and 
criminals. 

1890 A thensnim 8 Sept. 3x5/9 We share Dr. Toplnard's 
dislike of the term * criminal anthropology and may adopt 
the turm * criminology* till a better can be found. ^ 1891 
Sat, Rev. 96 Aiar, 398/1 An examination and refutation of 
the new Italian * crtminology *. 

So Oxittiaolo gieol a,, ChriminolegM. 

1837 Sat, Rev, III. 971/3 In the author of Dark Deeds 


1837 Sat. Rev. III. 071/3 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologies of a third sort. tSeo A tkenseum 8 
Sept. 395/3 llie object of the crimlnoloi^st is. first, to 
establish tne existence and define the characterbtics of a 


physical criminal type or types l second, to investigate the 
psychical phenomena associated with criminality. 189a 
Monist II. 314 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist ..re- 
views the punoiogical and criminological literature of 
recent time*. 

t CriminOBBf Obs."^* [Cf. next]. Hence 
OrlmlnoRitj. 

1707 Bailby voL il, Criminote, ready to blame oracoiee. 
Cnminosity, Reproech, ill Report i^$ in Ash. 

CrittinoiUI (kri minns), 0. Also 5 orym ynotti, 
6 orimynouE, oryminous. Sc, oriminoia. [a. 
AFr. crimifums — OF. crimineux (15th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. crimindsus, f, crfnten Crime.] 

1 1. Of the nature of a crime ; full of or marked 
by crime or (;rave offence ; criminal ? Obs. 

*4B3. Caxton AIsop (1889) 63 I'he sayd shepherd com- 
mysed a crsmiynous dede. Act 4 Ala. c. sj I x I'o 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 1393 WoaoBN 
Spec. Brit, M*sex 1. 8 Carping at euerie fault, holding the 
smallest errour .. verie criminoua 1874 P. bU Mouun 
Pa/al Tyranny 47 A deeply criminous forgery. dkASat. 
Rev. VI. S04/1 My criminous lambics. 

2. Of persons : Guilty of crime. Now chiefly in 
the technical criminous clerk (see Clerk s^, 1 ). 

*535 Stbwabt Cron, Scot, III. <35 Of his man War 
criimriois vther nyne or ten. 1383 arussES Anat. Abus. it. 


157 in the vloletion or the Law, both the Author, and Actor 4 Loaaen with many calumnies ano laise cnminacions. 1700 

are CMminalU. 177B PaiBSTLBY Inst, Relig. (xyBsi 1. 53 Buaius W. Heutings>fI\tn.i 9 eo H. mi The said Hastings 

Take notice of crimes, and punbh the criminals, akg hatheetoblbheddlvers matters of weighty and aeriousenmin- 

G. Llwo Ebb k Fiowll. axo Going with the criminel to ation against himseir. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 950 

The criminations and recriminations of the advene peitiaa. 


criminois vther nyne or ten. X383 arusBES Anat. AOus. it. 
(1883) 107 To giue sentence . . vpon sny criminous person. 
s6xi SrXKD Hut. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. (xGsst) 504 That Cbrks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judgea 1839 
Hammond On Ps, Ii. 4 Paraphr. s6a The most criminous 
rebelL itss Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xvi. (1863) 497 
Tending to the encouragement of the criminous end 
fractory. 1847 MABKBLLAfsw. Rit. lll.p. cxxtx, Of punbh* 
ing criminous clerks. 1891 Times 09 Apr. 9/a Bishops at 
present have to get rid of criminous clerks at a cost which 
IS almost prohibitory. 

1 9 . Of or relating to crime ; accuaing of crime ; 
involving crimination. Obs, 

*533 Moss Debetl, Salem Wks. pgs/s Concerning greet 
crimynous wytnesses to be tsken in greet criminel esutss. 
s8eo Holland Liiy 11. vii. 48 Exposed unto criminous 
slenders. 1^ IAovumm, Anthropemet, 1x4 Some, dare to 
make thb criminous proposition against very Nature. 

CriiiiisuraB]y» adv. [f. prec. -ly -.] 

1. In a criminous manner ; criminally. 

■840 Bp. Hall EpUe, 111. iv. 030 It ought to seeme In* 
credible.. that thb man, who b Gods Pnest, should live 
criminously. 1834 Hansiond Anew. Anirnado. Ignat. L 
xo So crimmously guilty of it; 

1 2 . With reference to crime ; by way of crimin- 
ation. Obs. 

1803 Khollbs HUt. Turks (i6si) 1395 These woidea 
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looVe eimonouRly in that place, ttfas tr. CMtidm*t HUi, 
SHm. I. (1688) iia By accuaiaif ber crtroiiiouily. 

C>i*3ILillOlUUlM0. U- M prec + -MU8.] The 
stete or quality oi t>cing ciimiiioDf ; criminality. 

164! £/jkM Hm. 4, 1 could never be convinced of any such 
Cnminouenejift In him. a 1715 BunvaT Owm Time 11 . 313 
Hit words had no sort «« ertminousneas, much less of 
treason in them. 1874 Br. Macin in /?//. Comm, Ch. 
JTatrauagf. Evid. Quevit. 31. 5 Within what limit of time 
would the Dishop be allowed to allege criminousncM on the 
part of a clerk f 

OiimiBon, oii2noBin(e, etc., obi. ff. Crimbon. 
Crimp (krimp), [Of imeertain origin. 

(It might M connected adth CaiMV t/.', if the primaiy 
aense were ' topresa or impress* ^seamen, etc.); but ihia ia 
very doubtful, tor the general notion running through the 
sensea appeara to be tw of * agent, intermediary, broker, 
procurer * )) 

tl. Of doubtful meaning: used in reproach or 
derision. Obs, 

1638 Foao Fanciti 1. tl, tnt. What f thou fattrn'at apace 
on capon still T .S>o. Yes, crimp ; 'tis a gallant life to be an 
old lonl’s pimp'Whiakin. 

2 , An agent making it his business to procure 
seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by sednetng, decoying, 
entrapping, or impressing them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of t 8;;4, 
applied to one who infringes subeectioii 1 of this Act, i.r. 
to a person other than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
aeamen without a license from tbe Board of Trade. 

iTSB J. Busks Plan Mar, Syst. 44 When a master of a 
■hip., bath lost any of his hands, he applies to a crimp., 
who makes it hit business to seduce tlie men belonging to 
tome other ship. 17^ Stbdmam Expad, Surtnam 1 L 38 
I'rtpanned^ into the West India Company's service by the 
crimps or sil ver<oopcrs as a common soldier. 1836 M ashvat 
Midtk, Easy xxxviii. 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
Che crimps for every good able seaman. s84a - F. JCeaus xa. 
<1863) 173. 1 hear there are plenty of good men atowed away 
by the crimpe at different places. 1839-40 W. Irving IVah 
/art's R. (18S5) 3^5 Sallying forth at night.. he came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps. 1887 S/actatar ai 
May 691/3 In the nigh and palmy days of the crimp, the 
pirate, the press-gang, 
b. transf. and^f. 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar)^/. Falliof Minis. Wka 1813 
II. Its That sends to counties, borougli-towns, his Crimps 
Alias nis vote>Bediicing Pimps, 1794 — Rtm>i. for Oliver^ 
ibid. 198 Cupid's trusty crimp. By mouths of vulgar people 
christen'd pimp, r s8te Wraxall ir. R. Houdm xv. urj 
Nothing . . can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
Itheatricul agents]. 

1 8. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
ahipa; a broker. Obs, 

a 1700 B. E. IHci. Cant. Craw, Crine/t one that under- 
takes for or agree* to unlade a whole ohip of coals. 1754 
SiRvra St&ids Surp, II. v. xiv. 319/1 Any Coal owner 
may employ . . crimps or Factonu not being lightermen or 
buyers of Coals for sale, syte /Jg Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
11 . 151 The Brokers of these Coals are called Crimps : The 
Vessels they load their Ships with at Newcastle, Keels. 
179s HuoDKaroao Ealmag, (1793) 109 Crimps, and coal- 
beavere. 

1 4 . 7 b play crimp : ace quota. Obs, 
a 1700 B. E. Da't. Cant. Crew^ To flay CrimPy to lay or 
bet on one ride, and (l^ foul play) to let t'other win, having 
a share of it. Run a Crimp, to run a Race or Horse-match 
..knavishly, 1719 D'Urpey Fi/ts II. 53 Let Jades that 
are founder'd be Mught, Let Jockep play Crimp to make 
sport, ibid, sj Another makes Kacing a Trade.. And 
many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man's 
Groom. 

6. Comb., aa crimp-Iikc, -match (see 4, quot. 1719). 
sy94 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Row/, for ( 7 /wrr Wks. II. 307 
Crimp-like, for other regions, troO(>s engaring. 

CrimPf sb:^ [prob. f. Crimf v.>J An obsolete 
game at cards. 

idga B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady n. i, Let her. . laugh and keep 
company at gleek or crimp. 1689 Shadwki.i. Bury F. 1. {, 
Gallantry, mix'd now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or Iiicertain. 1703 Eng. J.ad/s Catech. in J. Ashton Soe. 
Li/^ Q. Anne 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 1710 Addison 
TatUr No. 950 F 0 To find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 1867OU1DA C. Cast/emaiHSKx^j^) 3 Regretted 
the loss of ten guineas at crimp. 

attrib. xjxn Addison Sped, No. 457 r 3 The private 
Q ransaettons of the Crimp Table. 

Crimp (krimp), sb.^ [f. Cbimp 

1 . pi. Ciiinpea treaaes : cf. * curia (/,S. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. 535/1 The Shaker sisters don't 
wear crimps. 1888 Chicago Advance 13 Dec, Crimps that 
bad ceasea to be crimpy. 

1 2 . Phi ose. 7 b 00 in the crimps : see quot. Obs, 
16B8 Mirgb French Diet, a. v., 'lobe in the Crimps, or 
to be well set out in Clothes, itrg bien pari. 

Crimp (krimp \ a. [app. radically allied to 
Crimp ; perh. origin.illy with the notion 'yield- 
ing to i^resBure, eaailv compressed * ; cf. however 
MHG. krimpf crooked, curved (Kluge), and 
C*BTgp a. for the transition from 'curled, curly, 
crimped ' to ' brittle, friable Cf. also Cbump a.] 
1 . ' Friable, brittle, easily crumbledi easily re- 
duced to powder’ (J.) ; crisp. 

1387 Chubchvard Worth. Wales (1876) 08 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As man may say, loe, 
Sanunoo here at call. 1699 Evbiyn Acelaria (1709) 176 
They will keep longer, and. .eat crimp, and well tasted, lyrt 
J. Phiups Ci^r il (1727) 50 Now the Fowler.. with awift 
early steps Ireads the crimp Earth. tn$ Bmadlby Fam, 
Dpd, s. V, SaEei, Slices of the whitened stems which being 
crimp and short are eaten with oil, vinMar, salt, and pepper. 
t8. . Msa Camkkon Carelets Boy la 'The grass waa enmp 
and white with the hoar frost. 


b. ItioM trimp^msai, 

tdgd W. D.tr. ComeeUnd GnioLat, Uml. P365 Sooi things 
also hee broitelh on a gridiron, or frteth on a frying-pan. but 
if overmuch, they hecom crimp-meat. 

'Not oonaistent, not fordbk: n low 
cant word * (J.) Obs. 

[But this allei^ sense is founded only on the following 
paasage. in which some edd. have scrimp n * scan^ limited, 
very sparing which leems a better reading.] 
lyza Arbuiunot /oAu Bull 11. iv. The evidence is crimp ; 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, aod contradict 
themselves. 

8. Said of hair, feathers, etc. : Crimped. 

1764 Anna Seward in Foet, Whs. (i8zo) 1 . p. cxv, Abag 
wig, in enmp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
deece. 1784 New spectator iiL 4/3 The head is adorned. . 
with crimp featheia. 

4 . Comb., aa crimp-frillod. 

i8ai Clarb Vill. Mmstt. 11 . 131 Crimp-fkiU'd daisy. 

Crimp (krimp), v.^ [Corresponds to MDu. 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal krempen, krimpen to 
draw together, shrivel up, wrinkle, I>u. krimpen to 
shrink, shrivel, diminish, £.Fris. krimpen trans. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less. 
Da. krympi trans., to wrinkle, shrink (cloth\ $w. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge; OIIG. ckrimphan, 
MUG. krimpf en to draw oneself together con- 
vulsively. For ulterior etymolo^, see the note to 
CuAMPx^.^ Not known in OE. ; the only ME. 
example found is that in the intr. sense 1 ; other- 
wise the verb belong to the 17-I9th c., and may 
be the causal derivative.] 

1 . intr. To be compre.ssed, pinched or indented 
(as e g. the body of insects), (in ppl. a. crimping^ 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (14951 741 lleestys 
with crympynge body haue sharpe w^tie and fclynge..as 
bein and amptes that here and smel aferre. 
t 2 . trans. 'Jo curl. (In pa. pple. crimped.) Obs. 
1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. iia The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Kar seem'd to be crimp'd. 1730-318 Bailby 
{folxo^rimpt, curled. 

8. To compress or pinch into minute parallel 
plaits or folds ; to frill. 

171a Arbuthnot John Bull iii. b Crimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 1838 Dickens O, 7 ‘wistx\v, To crimp the little 
frill that bordered his shirt-collar. 18k Tuackbray Bh. 
Snobs XXV it, The maid is crimping their . . ringlets with hot 
tonsR. iStt Lewilh Seaside Stud. 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of the cup, prehensile organs of less or 

J reater length and power aruiing thereby. s88s Sala A 
*ict. xix. 39s [She] thought fair too much of crlmpiog her 
treMWs. 

b. To wrinkle or crumple minutely, to crisp the 
surface of. 

177a W. BAii4rY/>#nm 1 . 399 The Italian 

method of crimping crapes. Ibid. I. 330 A large specimen 
of crape crimped and manufactured exactly like the Italian. 
i8ai Clarb ki//. Minstr. I. 309 The brecse, with feather- 
feet, Crimping o'er the waters sweet. 1883 E. Pennell- 
Rlmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 398 The crimping, woolly 
effect of half a gale from the south-west. 

o. Techn. To make Barings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to turn the end inward and back upon 
the wad, in order to confine the charge; to cor- 
n^atc. 

i. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come firm by gashing or cutting it before ri^or 
mortis sets in. 

1698 Lbsuwenmobk in Phil. Trans. XX. 174 The Muscles 
of a Fish that has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, which we call 
Krimping. 1743 Load, tf Cotmfry Brew. iii. led. 2) x^o 
The Cook cuts [a fresh Cod| into several small Pi^es, in 
order, as they call it, to crimp it, by letting them lie in hai d 
cold Spring- Water alxiut an Hour. 1789 G. Kbate Petew 
Id. 30a 'The grey mullet, which they crimped, and fre- 
quently eat raw, 1804 A. Cablislb in Phil. Trans. XCV. 
83 The remarkable effects of crimping fish by immersion in 
water, after the usual signs of life have disappeared. 1867 
F. YeiKnese Angling i. .x8Bo) 30 Small chub, .if crimped and 
fried dry, are by no means so bad. 
b. transf. To slosh, to gash. 

1835 Motlbv Dutch Rep, (s86i) II. 359 Those who at- 
tempted resistance were crimped alive like fishes and left to 
gasp themselves to death in lingering torture. 1865 Lub- 
bock /’ nrA. T'fWs xiii. <i 869> 435 Among the females, the 
only ceremony of importance waa scarring the back. Eyre 
indeed calls it tattooing, but * crimping ' would be, 1 think, 
A more correct expression. 

6. Spec. To bend or mould into shape (leather 
for the uppers of boots, or for a saddle). 

1874 Knight Did. Mech, 648/1 The curved bar which 
supports the form upon whidi the leather is crimped. 

0 . ' To pinch and hold ; to seise’ (Webster). 

(No quotation given or source named.) 

Griinp (kiimp), v,'^ [f. Crimp To im- 
press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to decoy. 

i8fa Wellington in Gurw. De^. IX. eji IMundering corn 
and crimping recruits. 1831 Carlylb Mite. (1857) 11. 336 
Clutching at him, to crimp him wimmeas him. 1867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Stateemen{tB 9 »)i 9 j The cruet folly which 
crimps a number ef Ignorant and innocent peasant!, dreseca 
them up in uniform, .and sends them offtokill and be killed. 

Pedl Mall G. adjan. e/i The Egyptian Government 
crimped BCffues intheetreets of Cairo. Jftg. i^Standmed 


Feb. >1 Why not cnatu customers in the QiM«B*sd«MBlBiant 
. .inatcod 01 trying. .to crimp them in otbw countries T 
CxiMf (krimp). v.8 naneg>wti, [Partly eebole» 
but faj^g associarioDs with the primary sense of 
Crimp v.ij 'fo make a crisp sound, as in the 
compression of slightly liroxen snow under the feet 
s8g4 Glbio Cesmtry Curmie II. xv. 067 A Bound came upon 
me as of foouteps crimping through the snow. 

t Crimp, P.8 Ohs. slang.m.T\> 'play crimp ’ : see 
Crimp sb.^ 4. 

a 1700 B. £. Diet. Cemt Crew, Me crimps it, he plays 
booty. A Crimping Fellow, a sneaking Cur. So lyag In 
New Cant. Did 


Crimpaga (krlmp^d^). [f. Crimp sb."^ + *AaB.] 

A payment made to a crimp for his ser^rices. 

1754 Strvpb S/ouis Snev. II. v. xiv. 319/1 Any coni 
owner may employ., crimps or factors., to dispose of their 
loadings and pay their crunpage or factorage- s8m Col- 
quMOUN Comm. Tkamee xvi. 538 The Capuin pays them 
two guineas crimpage. 1813 Maulb & Sblwvn Reports 
111 , 484 Diaburhemeots..for crimpage to replace deserters 
during the repairs, 

Cbrunped (krimiit), pp/. a. Also orlmpt. 

tL Curled: see Crimp a. Obs. 

2 . Compressed or folded into minute parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. 

t7ia fseeCaiMrn.t 3]. sms Minstrel ( ll. xf 9 Her 
crimpt lips relaxed to something like a smile. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 38 Madame in a liigh crim^ cap. i86e 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimpt 
borders. 1871 — Fragm, .Sr. (1879) ^ vli. 338 The edge 
of the cataract is crimpra by indentations. 1886 Shbldon 
tr. Flaubert’s SalanimbO 44 Gold spangles glittered in the 
crimped hair. 

d. Of fish ; see Crimp v.^ 4. 

X791 Huodrsfond Salmt^, (1793) 145 Crimpt cod, and 
mutilated mackareL 1708 (Janning, etc. Progress of Man 
98 in Anti^yacobin xo Feb., Cools the crimpt cod. 1804 
A. Cari.irlr in Phil. Trans. XCV. 93 The sMcIfic gravity 
of the crimped Ash was greater than that of the dead Ash. 

Crimper ^ (kri-mpu). [f. Crimp v.^ + -eb 1.] 

1 . One who crimps. 

1819 Biackw. Mag. Vl. 944 Crimpers of salmon. 

2 . 'The name of several machines and instrnments 


used in crimping. 

a. All apparatns consistbg of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre* 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth, c. A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair. d. A machine 
for crimping leather on a curved b(;ard for the 
uppers of boots and shoes, e. An apparatus for 
bending or moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and harness, f. A small machine or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makers for ' crimping* 
brass cartridge-cases, 

s88s Grbxkbr Gun 435 This may be prevented by using 
an indented case, or closing in with a patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases. 

Crimper [f- Crimp 4 - -er i .] One who 
crit^s (Mamen) ; ■■Crimp sb.^ 2. 

x86B Mom. .S'/ar7 Jan.,The river police, .engaged in de- 
fending 'poor Jack * from the machinations of the crimpers. 


Crimpi]l||[ (kri mpiq), vhl. [f. Crimp v.D 

L The action of Crimp v. ^ ; the product of this 
action ; a succession of small folds, frills or flutings. 

Z75S Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 337 Ornament it well 
with gimping, Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1853 
Grtnneli hxp. xlii. <1856) 386 Presently, .you see a 
slight crimping,follou'ed by a dotted . appearance on the ice. 
1865 Lubbock /'r»A. Times iv. (18781 104 The 'crimping* 
along the edges. 1870 Spectator 13^ Aug. 976 I'he beautiful 
concnoidal waves, crimptn,£B, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of tools and weapons in Scandinavia. 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in fishes 
by dividinj? or gashing their flesh, 

i6pB [see Crimp r.' ^1. Hunter in Phil. Trans, 

LXVl. 4x5 note. Cutting Ash into pieces while )*et alive, 
in order to make them iiard, usually Known by the name of 
crimping.^ s8og A Cablislb IhU, XCV. 33 Many trans- 
verse sections of the muscles being made, luid the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contractions called crimping take 
nface. 1873 E. Smith Foods ixx Crimping should be per- 
formed immediately after the Ash has been caught, and 
before the rigor mortis has set in, 

8. Comb., as crimf ing-if on, •^machine, -pin, in- 
struments for crimping frills, cap-borders, hair, etc. 

1898 SiMMONDS Dkt. Trade, Crimpmgdron, crimpiii^pin. 
1877 Peacock N. W. Line. Close., Cringing-machine, 
an instrument with two indented rollers, in whurh heaters 
can be placed. .It is used for * crimping * women's frills and 
cap-lKirders. 

Cvi'mpilig, vbl. sb.^ [f. Crimp v:- 4- -ma i.1 

L The decoying and confining of men, in order 
to force them into the army, navy, or merchant 
service ; see Crimp a. 

>79S Hull Advertiser^ 36 Smt. 4^ We ore aorry to find 
that the infamous practice of Crimping ia not yet put a atop 
to. i 8 a 4 Weekfy Petit, Rev, 97 Dec. Men. .who do not 
possess the necessary rascality for enmping. 1848 Macau- 
lay Mist. Eng. I. 336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a system of cnmptng and kidnapping at the princtpial Eng- 
lish aeopoits. 

2. attrib, and Comb., os in crimping gyslem; 
OEimpinff-liouaa« a house constructed or for 
crimping seamen or soldim. 

>789 Hull Advertiser 18 July s/3 A false impresiloB..of 



■CKDnSOL 


frfrpiwi'ii bsinff kidHUMMd In a Crfauifair 
^*•^1 l yniSS toif the <vSmpiiig ejrt. 

iMi in l^oDOoq wen iImr davi d opad. li^ Paim» Ltm * 
^ Ml A nob uMmblwl in Hdbora, tfacmtoiUiig to nofl 
down 0 Cninplng*houatt. 

Ovimuigi fpl 0.1 [f. Ceuip v.t 4 * -nw 2.] 

1. PikKaod ; too Cbiiif o.l i. 

2 . Thftt crimps or curls in minute creases. 
Oxiinpiiigt pfi. 0.^ [C Cmiip tr.« .«• .no >.] 

That impresses or entraps seameo, etc. 

ilao SoUTUBT W$*t0 11 . 490 They were per* 

•aeded..by the crimping ikipptt to Jdn the party, sl^ 
Dmsabu Ltit Xtmnjfmnit 105 Your fellow-countrymen' 
whom your crimping Lordship inveigled Into n poiticipetion 
b the civil wars of opnio. 

Hence Osl'mpiaoly adv. 


finely 


sb.'] A crease, wrinkle, or fold ; a crinkle. 

CS440 yVoJw/. Pmrv, 103 Crympylle or rympylle, regie. 

Crimpla. V. Also 5-6 orymple. [The early 
form crympU is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial, krtimpiln to crumple; but erimplt (with i) 
may be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Cmup 
v.i ; in later use crimple appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of €rum^^ expressing something 
finer and more attenuated ; cf. js/, sup d tp, drop^ 
etc.; also crinkle^ crunkU, (Sm note to Cbaup 
sb,\^ 

1 1 . intr. To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to stand or walk lame from this 
or similar cause. Cf. Cripple. Obs, 

1398 Trbviba Barth. Di P. R. xviii. xxxix. (1493^ loz 
Tlie token therof is that the hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben constreyed. 1694 Lend. Com. No. 3007/4 
L^. .a thick black Nag. .stands crimpling on his near Leg 
behind. 17^-6 KAiLEv(iolioX Crimplimg, as to go crimpling, 
i. e. as if the fert were tender. 

2 . intr. and trans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial, 

Promp. Parv. 103 Crymplyn or rymplyn, rugo. 
t6oo F. Walkbs Sp. MandevilU loa. The hair was so 
curled, that it crimpled round like Ringes. 1676 Wisbmam 
Surgery ij.), He Msaed the cautery through them, and 
accordingly crimpfed them up. i8ai Clahb Viil. Mingtr, 
1 . Z38 While the flood's triumphiiM c.'ire Crimpled round 
its guarded home, sttx Leicester Close., Crimple, to 
cnimnle, to wrinkle. 

Cnxapled (kri’mpld^ ppl. 0. [f. Crimple v, 
-KDl.j Wrinkled, crinkled, curled; 
crumpled ; minutely wrinkled or creased. 

e 1410 Prom^. Paint. 103 Crympled, or rympled, ntgaius. 
I 9 fo Turnkr Herbal 11. 36 a, Lyke vnto a lefe of the 
crympled lettuce. 1578 Lytb Dodoens iii. Ixx. 41Z Liuer* 
wort, .haning wrinckled or crimpled leaues layde one vpon 
onother. i 81 ^ Dana Zoojth. (1848) 170 The under surface of 
the corallum is crimpled and stnale. s88a Garden 39 July 
85/3 blosaouu . . exquisitely fringed and crimpled at the 
margina. 

On'mpliaSfl. [f- Crimp 0. 4- -kesb.] The 

quality oi being crimp ; friability. 

1699 CvELYN Acrtaria (1739^ 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar together in the skin, which has a pleasant crimp* 
ness. 

Crimson (kri*mz’n), a. and sb. Forms: 5-6 
oremeBin(o, -7n(e, -ysyn, orimoBln, -yne, 
orymysyn, -esyn, -aByii(e, oromoyain, -Bn, 
•mysiii, cremoyBln, (oronaeyn), 6 oremosln, 
crlmlson, -osen, (ohrymoByn), oreniBln, orym- 
Ben, -on(6, 6-7 orimoBiii(e, -yn(e, orymoien, 
-in;e, oriniBin, (7 orimzon, -Bone), 6- orlm- 
•on. [The 15th c. cremesinip corresponds exactly 
to early Sp. cremesin (cited 1405-1 a), early It. 
cremtsino and med.L. crcnuslnus, variants (by 
metathesis of r) of med.L. kermestnus, carmtsL 
nus. It. chermesino, carmesino, Sp. caimesin (i6th 
c), f. It. chermisi, ertmesi, Sp cartnesi (cited 
142 a), (a. Arab, qermazi, qirmazl : see Cra- 
MOiBT) ^ suffix dno, L. -inus : see -lyE. Thence 
our 16th c. variants. The corresponding 15 -16th 
form was cramoisin (Littrd), whence occasional 
\in^. cramqysine \ the disturbing influence of this 
prt^bly appears also in cremostn, crimesin, crimi- 
son, crimson.'] 

A. adj, 1 . The name of a colour : of a deep red 
somewhat inclining towards purple ; of the colour 
of on alkaline infusion of cochineal 

Hintoricaily, the colour obtained from the Keitnes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chiefly used in dyeing fine cloth 
and velvet iP. vetours eramoisl), in connexion with which 
this shade of red was first distinguished in English. 

1 1440 Parionope 5976 A mantel. .Of redo saien full good 
cremesyn. uPnl I^NM. 4 Househ. Exp. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe, igiy Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 86 My 
gowne of crymsen velwett. 154B Haix Ckron. xi6 b, All 
appareled in Crimosyne clothe. aS 49 Cualonbr Erasmus 
on P'oUy Oivb, This oramo)’sen gowne. xgfiS TuKNxa 
Herhat in. 16 It bath a creroesin color. \gn B. Gooob 
JJeresbacEs Mnsb. 11. (1586) 67 Some of them glitter with a 
perfect crimson dye. 1579 SramiBa Skepk. Cal. 11. 130 
Dyed in Lilly white and Cremsin redde. i6s6 Bacon 
Syha I 334 Two Lanthoms . . the one a Crlmsin, and the 
other an Ature. 1 670 98 Laisbia yey. ttah 1 . M Velvet 
coats of crimosin coloun t86o Rubkin Mod. Pesint. V. vii. 
L I E 110 Why .. are the most diMant clouds crimsonest? 
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2, Jiff, Often used widi referauoe to blood; sa&« 
guinary. 


* *<•« Sia G. WnARtoN fPHt. (1683) 340 Why may not 1 
Tosave Ankles fron 


some OimsoB Lines leave out, 


^ . ^inei leave out, losave my 

Pnson-ioutT vnf Sie W. Jotits Pal Pm 
glow'd where’er he trod. 




from the 
re Crim- 

t glow'd Wheiw’er he trod. 1870 DLACBm 
8t The crimson crime, Thebesmt In the hook 

B. sb, (The ndj. used absolutely.) 

1 . The colour or pigment. 

P Coo, Mytt, (Swea Soc.) §41 The most eostyoos 
cloth of creoseyn. 1494 Fabyan CAryis. vu, 533 Ciadde in 
one 


I of crenseyn. 1494 Fabyan Ckrots. vu, 533 i 

lyuerey of browne..and ..in blewe and cr , 

*S^*o Aet t Hen. VIlI,t. 14 Of the Colour ofCrymesxm 
or blewe. 1599 Shaks. Hen. v. iL Ros'd oner with 


Jhe Virgin Crunson of hfo^UMie. a 1891 Bovlb On Cohifrs 
(J )w Cnnuon seems to be Utile else than a very deep red 
with an eye of blue. 179s Hamilton BsrtkoUefs Dyeing 
11 . II. III. V. 195 These salts, .have tlie property of changing 
the colour of scarlet to crimron. t8iB J. Smith Patiorstma 
Sc, tp Art 11 . 537 For pale crimsons the quantitir of 
. - Tyndall 6Yi«ftLBXiv.i 


. i75Th6 


cochineal is reduced. 

western heaven glowed with crimson. 

1 2 . Crimson cloth. Obs, 

14 Epipk, in TnndaUs t 'is, 114 Was ther any veluet or 
crymysjm. 1490 Caxton Rneydos xvl. 63 A sleue. .of fyne 
cremoydn alia drawen ouer wyth golde W3'er. tgfii Daus 
tr, BuUingeron Apoc. <1573) 144 b,Not. .clothed in. .veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or enmosine ingrayned, but in sacko* 
cloth. 1395 Spbnsrr Rpitkal. aa8 Like crlmsin dyde in 
grayne. i6zk Cotcb., Alchermes, a grains wherewith 
Crimsons are dyed. 

O. Comb., as crimsofs-harrod, •colourod, -dyed, 
-scarfed, -tipped, -warm adjs. ; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as crimson-carmine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

1998 Syi-vrstbi Du Hartas 11. 1. 1. (1641) 8(^1 A crimsin* 
coloured Juice. 1883 tr. Ereumus* Moria F.nc. s6 Those 
crimson-died crimes. 1786 Burns Mountain Dalm, Wee, 
m^est, crimson-tipped flow’r. x8za Byron Ck, liar. 11. 
Iviii, The crimson-scarfed tiien of Macedon. iSjy Black 
Green Past, xtl (1B781 98 The . . crimson-tipped bird's 4 bot 
trefoil. s88a Garden 34 June 432/3 Flaked with critusou- 
purple. 

CvillLEOn (kri mz'n), v, [f. Crimbon a,] 

1 . trans. To make crimson, import a crimson 
colour to. 

i8ot Shaks. yul C. iii. L 306 Heere thy Hunters stand 
. .Crimson'd ill thy Lethee. 1743 '8 Shbnstonb Elegy xx. 
<5 Stain'd with blood, and crimson'd o'er with crimes. 1768 
Mad. D'Akbi.av Early Diary ao May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation. 1877 A. B. 
EnwAMDS Up Nils iv. 103 A gorgeous sunset was erknson- 
iiig the palms and pigeon-towers of Bedrehhayn. 

2 . intr. To become crimson : esp. in blushing. 

r8os Southey Modoc ht Art, xvii. See his cheek 1 How 

it hath crimson'd at the unworthy thought I iln-gS Dx 
Quincry Confess. Wks. V. 89 The ancient collegiate church 
. . beginning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless 
July morning. i86e Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. flallib. 1. xv. 79 
Jane’s pale (acc crimsoned at the idea of parting with iu 
Hence Cri'msoned, Orl'mBoning ppl. adjs. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1090 The moon . . Shows her 
broM visage in the crimsoned cast a iSm Robertson 
Led. ii. (1858) 57 A crimsoned cheek. i86x Mas. Norton 
Lady La G. iv. 378 As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 1879 R. H. UoHNU^r/iMA« in Poems of PUues Z47 
They mark the crimMnitig sunrise tinge The clouds. 
Cri'mBonish, a. nonce-wd. Somewhat crimson. 

1760 Mss. Delany Li/o 4 Corr. <i86B) 111 . 593 A ricli 
crimson Uh and purpleish' curtain. 

Crinftl (krri'nal), a. rare. [ad. L. crfndLis, f. 
■ “ Of or iKxtaining to the hair. 

^ tM in 
in JrrsL Gi 


crTnds hair.] Of or [lertaininMo the ha 

Blount 1839 R.r. Burton Ctw/r, if/V. 

Geog. Soc, XXIX. 3x7 The crinal line is low, and 
often encroaches upon the templea^ Z878 — Gortlla L. 1 . 


304 A fashion of cniial decoration quite new to me. 

Crlna'nthropy. nonce-wd. ff. Or. k^-svo to 
judge + Ibtbpurrcn man : eSits misanthropy,] Judge- 
ment or criticism of men. Hence Orlna’athrovliit, 
one who judges mankind. 

A. Abbott Pkilomyikus 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthrupy. Ibid., Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthrupy and misanthropy. Ibui. 6i For 
one niisanthroput there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. 

Cri’nate, by-form of Crxnitx, haired, hairy. 

Cri'nftted, a . « prcc. 

1730-6 Bailey (folioi, Criuaied, having long Txxrks 
Crinaled Roots (in Botany^ such as shoot into the ground in 
many small fibres or lutirs. 1775 in Asii ; aud in mod. Diets. 

Criimtory, var. of Cuibitory. 

Olino- : Bee Ckivk-. 

Crlnoh by- form of Cktrok v. 

Orinoh v., dial. var. of Cuunch, 

Crillfe (krdhi>, sb. rare, [a. It. crine or ad. L. 
crin-is hair : cf. F. crin hair, horse- hair.] 

1 . Hair, head of hair. Also 0//fTA 

16x4 Sylvester Du Bartas. Betkulids Rescue 1. x6o 
Priests, whose sacred Crine Felt never Raxor. 1768 Bristol 
JmL Oct., Hose of Goatskyn. Crinepart outwards. 1865 
Atken. No. 1969. 119 n Both cimes look like ill-made wigs. 

2. J/awktnk * Crinkt a. 

1883 Salvin & Biodrick Fedconry Brit. Isles GIobr. xsa 
(kraiu). v. Sc, [npp. a Gael crion to 
wither, t ct^on dry, wither^.J 

1 . intr. To shrink, shrivel, contract from dryness. 

igex Douglas Pal Hon, lu. B45 All wycht but sycht of 


Mm, 


SoBVT Hrt, 


S lims Cailvu iMt, If. 8a U« hiri frowii dd 0 
n pip^, merely with ihu Imsi 
Sc. K wMiiaiMwlntlteioiMdiMfiwtyaU.. > 
la* trans, 

1847 WkUiMtnkit(%e. Soiu|f)(t840) II. s^^« 4im0H 
it bad krixied up and slacked lliB.«arBW. D^tueoH 
Cuutb^, Class,, C'nfeA to overdo ia fivlht ^ roMifog* 

1 2 . To hweat or dip (coin). Qbs, rartrK 
•gig Douglas Hlmets viii. Prol 97 $«ms umphouir myme 
the ounae. Bod kepis flora stskis. 

Hence OviaoA PpL 0., shmnkeii, shrleelfod. 
s86s Ramsay Eandss. Bnd See. xsi A very little "criiied ' 
old maiL 

CMiUld (kraind), 0. JS/Srn [f. Cbirb sk, + ‘ID*.! 
Of a charge: Wearing hair; having the hdr d 
head or mane tinctared dificrently from the body. 

IS7B Bosbbwbll Armarie 11, 4db, S. beereth ^blo, a 
Sphuix d’aiwent, crii^ and penned d*Or. s8fif Boutku. 
lierahiry Hist, f Pop. xix. 1 3 vfld. 3) 363 An uoitioro mr$,0 
armed, unguled and crined or. 

[Crinel t see Zist of Spurious JPiords.] 
t Crlliet* Obfc [dim, of F. crin hair : tee 'Jnt.] 
1 . A hair. 

tSTB Gasooignb Flowers Mfks. (i jBy) 67 The hrarra wera 
not of gold But of Bome other motall feire more fine Woor 
of ech crinet seemed to behold Like glisterina wysrs. 

2 . Hawking, {pi,) The small hair-like fcathetil 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
written crinites ; now called crines,) 

X486 Bk. St. Albans B j b, Ther be oon an hawks long 
•male hlake federis like lieris abowte the sere A Uius* 
same be calde Crinettls of y* hawke. x8ko GuiLttif 
Herolary iiL xx. (1660) esa. smo Ossaldibton Brit, 
Sportsman 130/1 Crinets or Crinites, with felconers. small 
black feathers in hawks. 

8 . -CkiriBre. ;Cf. Cbavrt'i.) 

1586 Fernb B/nt. Gentrie 336 Vpon any sadle, criMt, 
bard, cliapperou, cooperison or other indumeat. 


Cringe (kriod^),!/. Also 5-5 orenga, or8Xioh0« 
6 orintoh, 7 orindge, cring, chrlnga, (9 dial, 
orlnoh). [Cringe {crintch), find found in 16th c.| 
appears to be a phonetic moditication ^with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, to ing, inge, as in 
hinge, sings, wing : see Clink of an earlier 
crengt, found with variant cresuhe early in 13th c. 
Crenge, crenche, represent OE. *crfncgcan, *cr^ 
ccan w^^krangjan, '^h'ankjan\ causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OK. with the double form 
cringan, criman to draw oneself together spat* 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position : sec Crank sb,'^ Pri- 
marily then crengen, crenchen was transitive, but 
already in 13th c. we find * cringe with the nedt^] 
fl. trans. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) ns in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 


1998 Be. Hall Sat. iv. ii. He can. .make a Spanish flsce 
wiiii fauning chcere . . shake liis head, aud cringe bis necke 
and side, xsra Shake. Ant, 4 CV. 111. xiil too Whip him, 
Fellowcs, Till like a Boy you see him crindge his face. 
And whine aloud for mcicy. CX630 J. Tayixm (Water P.) 
Red Ht-rriug, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, jxiorly replied. 

2 . intr. a. To draw iu or contract the muedcB 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink, b. Toidirink 
in or away (as with fear) ; to cower. 

a IMS SL Marker. 9 * MS. D.) Jl'he dragon] bigun to 
crahien ant to crenge wifi swire [MS, R. crenchen mU 
•wire], axggj Holland Houlaie 956 He crepillil, he 
cren^it, he airlully cryd. 1997 K. Licheirld Trimming^ 
7 ’. Anj 4 <^(N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly T You 
crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater pairim. iSfiA 
Bunyan Pilor. 11. 69 'Hie Boys that went before were glao 
to cringe h^ind, for they were afraid of the Liona X719 
D'Urfrv Pills IV. 135 We have no twinge to make us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. CX790 J Nelson yrrtl 1x836)4 
The words made me cringe, and niy flesh seemed to creep 
on my bones. X847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 68/1 He was 
sensible . . of someuiing * cringing ' in the lowur part of the 
thigh. i86x G. F. Dkmkeley Sportsm. W, Prairus vii. toi 
The last two cows had to 'cringe ’ or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the * catcher \ 

8 . intr. To bend the body timorously or servilely; 
to cower. Often applied derisively or ucpreciativcly 
to bowing, with the implication of attendant ser- 
vility or cowardice. Const, to (a person). 

> 575"97 (mm Cringing ppl. a.]. x8ex^i Burton Anai, 
Mel. L ii. 111. XV. zap They cannot, .carve at 'i'able, dirinjn 
and make congtes. 1647 H. VLoox. Song 0/ Soul \, 1 IxiU, 
Thus cring'd he toward th* Fast. ciBBo Brverioge 
(1739) 1 . 48 Art opinion that to how or cringe (as they pro- 
fanely call ill before Almighty God is supentitUm. s8^ 
Lynch Seif-lmprmt. v. 183 You should bow to most peopi? 
but cringe to iiubody. 

^.fig To behave obsequiously or with mean 
submissiveness ; to show base or servile deference. 

c s8ao H. Anderson Law of Christ, Cringing to those 
that from oil virtue run. 1 8 80-7 1 Wrxio Life (Oxf. Hist 
Ifoc.) 1 . 359 The most ready men to cring to and serve these 
times. xMg Macaulay liist. Eng. ill. 105 Their chief 
business . .had been to teach the people to cringe and the 
prince to domineer. 

6 . trans, ffe- Tobowdeferentially to (a person), 
b. To bow a person in or oul with cringes. 
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1^ W. M. Man in Moom (1849) *7 Vour imdawmen, 
whicn now cai;>pe and cringe you. i6w H. Moms Mj-st. 
Goillintn V. xiv. 169 Cringing end courting .. not only 
Chri«t, but the hlemied Virgin tSm Dvron W^mtru 1. 
441 Hence, and bow and cringe him here 1 

CSringa ^krind;;), sb. [f. Cbimoh v.] 

1. A (Jefereniial, servile, or fawnioj; obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

1597 ut Pt. Rftnm fr. Pamau. v. iii» That better doe 
rewartle each ecrivenere pen, Each tapeten cringe, each 
rubbinge under. 1603 B. joNeON Sejanus 1. i, He n the 
now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Kneeii, 
of Crookri, and Cringe. i6a4 Gatakrr Trantnbtt 113 
Where are all tltone rroiuiinga and bendings, and cringes 
and turnings? 1700 R. Pkarson Naaman yind, 10 Nor 
could he hope, by a few estrrn.d Cringes . . to expiate for 
his notorious neglect. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 180 F 1 
7 'he professors, .flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. 185s 1 hackesay EsmtmHx, U876) 
3 Performing cringes and congees like a court'Cbamberlain. 

2. A Clinging or obsequious act. 

i6se Hbalrv St, Aur. Ciii* 0/ Cod v. xxlv, Puflfed up 
with . . the cringes of their subjects, sygi Johnson Ram- 
bler No 180 p 13 'I’o purchase lavour by cringes and com- 
pliance. 

Cringelinff (kri nd^HgV ran, [f. Crtnqb v, 

•f -LING. J A cringing creature. Also attrib. 
a *693 Urqumart Rabelais iii. xxvi. ai6 Cringeling cock. 
1798 W. Taylob in Kobberds Ai tm, 1. 3x9 1 neir nioiiu- 
munt (must! no tyrant's cringeling rear. 1807 Ann. Rest. 
V. 569 Among those crinBelings wi.o have a^sicited sove- 
r^ns to extend their power. 

Crini^er (krind..{aj). ff. as prec. + -krI.] One 
who cringL's ; an obsequious or servile creature. 

1597 isi Pi, Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. i3;j6 This ladye- 
muiiger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. et 1649 
Dmuhm. rtr Hawth. Wks. (1711 ivO Cringers 

to crucifixes, approvers of purgatory. 1999 W. Taylok in 
Monthly Rett. XXIX. toa Cringeis to tuitune, birth and 
power. X859 Sala 7>4I. fvund ( (1861 > 336 *J‘he decora- 

tions thnt are shared by footmen and bHckstuirs cringers. 
C?ringiaL|f (kii nd^i^', vbl. sb. f-iNo <.J 

1. The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely ; servile or ol>- 
sequious behaviour. Often applied contemptuously 
to boM’ing^ 

1634 W. Tiewhyt tr. Pahads Lett. 348 A Country., 
where all men grow crooked with extreume cringeing. x66o 
Milion F^e Commiv. d2) Among the perpetual bowings 
and ciingin^s of an abject People. 1737 A. Ham 1 won 
NetoAcc. h. Ind. I, xiii. 156 Making some decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb, 1767 T. Hutchinson 7//x^ Afajis. 
Bay II. 814 His cringing to Randolph . . was a spot in h s 
charuter. 1847 L. Hunt Jar honey (18481 199 The 
studied cringing so common in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, shiiiiking. 

* 7 * 7 J" 5 * CHAMBias (Tw/. s. v. Amble. Though the amble 
be gained, it must he slow and unsightly ; because uttended 
with a crin.:iog in the hind-parts. 

Cri*ngixig, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] That 
cringes, that shiinks or bends the body timorously 
or servilely ; that behaves with servile di fcrence. 
.»S7S Cf. Hakvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 98 His cringeinge 
etde necke, eies glauncin^e, fisnamy smirkinge. 1597 xx/ 
Pt, Return fr. Pamass. Prol., Youe criiiginue parasite. 
i6to Otway Orjihan 1. 1 , A huffing shining naiLring cring- 
ii^ Coward. 1746^ Hrevry Meait. (i 8 r 8 ) S09 In a xtate 
ofabject and cnngin)( dependence. Frrkman S ' arm, 

Conq. {xZit) Hi xiii. 897 He bc^an in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. 

Cringlngly lkri‘nd 3 iQli), adv. [f. prec. + 'LT 2 .] 
In A cringing manner. 

5 1853 Phaser's Moff. XLVIll. 399 ' My wife never was a 
ood walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. 1861 I'roliupb 
^anhesier T 104 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil. 

Cri'nifinglieflS. [f. as prec. - nebs.] Cring- 
ing quality, timid servility. 

sM5 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relir. Moiitte of Rerol. 
es With a flattering as well as a mean CrinsingneNS. iSss 
Blackw, Mag. IX. ^108 There is., less of pl^ian cringing- 
ness and adulation in hi.s works. 

Cringl 6 (kri’^g'l Also 7 oreengle, 8 orengle, 
orenole. [^pp. of LG. origin; cf. Ger. (mostly 
LG. and MG.) krhtgelt MLG. and mod. LG. also 
krengelt dim. of Bring circle, ring. Cf. Lcl. kringla 
disc, circle, orb. From the verbal stem krin^- : see 
Crank sb. \ and cf. Crinkle.] 

1. Naut, A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimble, worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, fur 
the attachment of a rope. 

1607 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram, v. ea Creengles are 
little ropes spliced into the Bolt-ropes of all «ailes hdonging 
Co the mrdne and fore mast, to which the bolings bridles aie 
made fast. 1768 FALCONsa Shi^r. u.jyy Each earing to 
its cringle first they tend. 1804 A. Duncan AlartnePs 
Chrms. Jpref. t$ Hunt-Lines^ ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square sails, to draw them up to the yards, 
18^ Smyth SailoPs Worddtk. s.v.. Cringles should be made 
of the strands of new boU-rope. 

b. Also in rural use : see quot. 

1767-95 W. Marshall Naifolk Uloss., CrinrUt a with or 
rt^ for fastening a gate. Hence 1647-^ in Halliwlll. 

2. -Crinkle, dial. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Drtvrn. (1813) epSThls plain.. is 
generally without creeks or cringles, and forms one compact 
and even surface. 1I77 N.W, Line. G/anr. a v. Crinkle^ K 
brook in Roxby j^risfi, the course of which is very cir- 
cuitous, is called trutgUbeck\}xi xa-ijih c. Crmgelbec\. 
Hence Orimgla v. dial, 

1767-9^ W. Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Crie^U w/, to 
fasten with a cringle, Sec above. 


t€M]igle-eraagl#»0-. exc. 

dial. [Prcqueiiiative reduphvatiou of CRamolr; 
cf Crtnklx-orankle.] 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and turns. Also advb, 
f6o6 CHArMAM Genii, Usher Plays sBrj 1 , 961 The busky 

r ites.. With cringle-crangle homes oorlngalowd. 1781 
Hutton Pour to Caves Gloss.. Cringle-erauM* actv., 
sig-zag. 1I69 Lonsdale Gloss.,, Cring* i-erang* I, iig-sag. 

B. sb. A zigzag ; a mass of twills and turns. 
16.. English Rogue ixt (N.t, I had prepared a deal of 
scnbble orcnngle crangle,and so from thence began to take 
the height of her fortune, ztm Poor Robin N When 
Don Pneebux enters that cringie-cranglr which the rablers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scaluL 

CringT (kri nd^n, a, rare, [f. Cringi + -T.] 
Having tne attribute of cringing. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 331 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Crini-, stem of L. crinis hair : used as comb, 
form in a number of formations (chiefly nonce- 
wds.): Ortnloultiirai a., of or pertaining to the 
growth or cuburc of hair. Oriai'flixonn a., bear- 
ing hair. Ori nlgar {fimtih ). a genus of African 
and Asiatic birds allie<l to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or s^'ts on their bills. 
OrlBl'garoiifl a., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Crlnlparoua a, hair-producijig. CriniToroua 
a., hair-devouring. 

1637 AVw Monthly Mag. XLIX. 550 Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn by the uucks of that period. 
16^ Blount Glossogr., Crinigtrons, that hath or weareth 
hair. 1755 in Johnson. 1810 H. Busk I 'esiriad iii. 730 
Her front crinigerous, each nair a snake. 1796 Anti- 
Jacobin, Progr, A fan 38 note. Dears’ grease or fat., sup- 
posed to have a criniparous or hair-prod ui'ing quality. 1637 
Wheelwright tr. Aristo/hanes 11 . 151 But worms criui- 
vorous have eat my crests. 

Crinid (krinid, krni-\ Zaol. ff- 
lily T -in.] //. A family of the Crinoidea con- 
taining the typical crinoids with branching arms. 

i8ta D ANA Man. Geol. 11. i6x 'I'he Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula. .a modern Crinid . .ancient Crinids orEncrinites. 
1877 Le Conte / lem. Geol. 11. (1879^ 399 Stemmed Kchino- 
dtrins or Criiioids may be divitied into three families, vix. 
I. Crinids ; a. Cy.'itids ; 3. Blast ids. 

II Criniire (kTinifrV [K., f. crin (horse) hair ; 
correi<p. to a L. t\ pc ^irindt ia. In 1 6 th and 1 7 th c. 
anglicized as criuier^ The part of the ‘ bards ' or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

1598 Barset Theor. Warres v. il. 141 His horse barded 
with a sufficient Pectron, ciinici. sftae F. Markham Bk, 
War V. ii. f 4 'J’he Horses head, neck e, breast and buttocke 
barbed with Pectron, Irappings, Crinier, and Chieffiront. 
184778 Halliwell, Cranet, small crini^re. 
t CrinHal, a, Obs. rare^K -Crinite g., having 
hair : applied to a comet. 

1583 Stanyiiurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 66 He the star crinital 
adorcth. 

Crinite (krai-nait), a. [ad. L. erfmt-us hairy, 
f. ertnis hair.] Hairy ; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage ; spec, in Bot, and Zool, having 
tufts of hairy growth on the surface. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv. How comate. crinite, caudate 
starres are fram'd I knew. 1694 Gavton Pteeu. Notes iv. 
348 The Caiii^ like to a blazing Starre Crinite, Greater ap- 
pear’d. 185a Dana Crrtsf. i. 436 Flagellum of outer antennae 
mure or less crinite, often long ciliate. 

Crinita (kri nait, krai-),j^. Ceol, [f. Gr. a/nVok 
lily + -ITK ] A f snil crinoid ; an encrinite. 
Cri'nitory, a, rare, [f. L. cnnilus hairy + 
-CRY.] or the nature of hair, hairy. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gnmey II. 153 Away came every vestige 
of its crinitory covering. 

Crink, sb. Also 6-7 krink(e. [f. Crink v., or 
directly from vb. stem cHne-an : see Ci'.ank sb '] 

1. A tw'ist, bend, or winding; a winding crevice, 
furrow, or channel. Cf. Crank sb.^ i. Now dial. 

1565 Golding Ovids Alei. viii. (1593) x86 A house with 
many nooks and krtnkes. 1668 R. Holme Armoury 11. 188/z 
Gutters are the Slilters, or Krinks, in the beam of a Stags 
horn. b8B8 Sheffield Gloss., Crink, a twist or bend. 

1 2. Jig. An intricate turn or twist of thought or 
speech ; a tortuous shift or sleight. Obs. 

196^ Golding Ovids Afet. vii. (1593^ 178 I'he krinks of 
certaine prophesies surmounting tarre above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. 1983 — Calvm on Deut, xv. to Such 
a crink was practised against mee. tdh Be Afornay 
XX. 313 To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines. 

8. dial. (See quots.) 

18BI Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person Is said to be full 
of * critiks and cranks ' when generally complaining of ill 
health. [1883 Hanipsh. Gloss,, CHnk-crank words are long 
words . not properly undeniood.) 

Crink (krmk), v. ^ Also 6 krink. [possibly 
a survival of OE. erincan to contract or draw 
oneself together in a bent form (see Crank sb,'), 
but more prob. repr. an earlier ^crenk i-^krankjan^ 
causal deriv. of crincan. In mod. use, however, 
perh. formed anew from crinkle-'\ Hence Ori'nk- 
ing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1. tram. To l^od or twist ; to form into furrows 
or wrinkles ; to crinkle, dial. 


i8at Clare Pf 74 Minstr. 11 . 93 As the wakenliw wind., 
e’er the water crink’d the caroled weve. s88i Skgjfeid 
Gloss., Critik, to twkt, or wrench peinfully, * I've ertnked 
my neck.*. .When e man bends a pieoe of iion by hammering 
it he is said to crink it. 

1 2 . intr. (Jig*) To tite tortuous shifts or sleights. 
1583 Golding CeUoin on Deut, axxix 031 If wee vse any 
craftiiiesMe or krinking. Ibid. 034 He which thinketh to 
further himielfe by hfs crinking, pilling and deceyuing. 
Cxinkf [Echoic : cf. creak, crick, crinkle, 
etc] inlr. To make a sound in which cricking 
and chinking blend, Hence Ori nking ppl, a, 
i860 Gossb Rom^ Nat* Nisi. 174 The noisy cicadm tbst. . 
make the woods ring with their pertinacious crink ing. Ibid, 
<ed. 7) 105 Those 01 inking merry-voiced denisens of our 
summer-fields. 

Crinkle (krt-nk^l), sb. [prob. f. Cbinklio., 
but the sb. may be the earlier : of. Du. and LG. 
krinkel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvatnre, dim. 
of Bring, knnk circle, etc ] 

1. A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; a wrinkle or 
corrugation, as in a lumpled or rippling surface. 

1996 Nashr Saffron Walden 50 The vnflattered picture of 
Pedantisine, that hath no one smile or cr.nkle mure than it 
should. 15M Florio, Toriuoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkles and crankles. s6ai-9x Burton Anat. Adel. 1. i. 11. 
iv. 17 ] lion the third [rat], which consists of many ciinck lea. 
it68-74 I'UCKKR Lt* Nat, (18591 1 . 363 The crinkles in this 

5 lass making objects appear double. 1871 Miss Braddon 
.avels xvi. tsS To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair. 1885 Runciman Shippers 9 His oilskins;. poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles. 

ta. A ring or circle. Obs, rare^^, (Cf. Cringle.) 
1703 Arts imprav. I. 19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
are seen at the end of Trees when Saw’d off. 

Crinkle (krrqk'l), V, Also 4 or-, krankle, 
or-, krynkle, 6 oronolo. [Frequentative derivative 
from stem of OE. crincan ; see Crank sb.\ and cf. 
Cranklb. As the ME. form is sometimes crenkle 
(see Crinkled^, the type seems to be *crankil-, 
whence *crenclian,'^ 

I. 1. inlr. To lorm numerous short twists or 
turns ; to wind or twist in its course ; to contract 
surface wrinkles or ripples ; to wrinkle or shrink up. 

^>385, 015x9 [sett Crinkled]. 1977, i6ai [lee Crinkling 
stbl. sb., ppl. A. ]. a s 6 oo Hoy «t Mantle xxviii. in Child Lno. 

f ) .Sc. t*op. Hail. (16841 II. 973/1 Vppatt her great toe, itt 
the mantle] be^an to crinkle and crowt. 1864 Mrs Gatty 
Parables fr. Aat. 4th Ser. is 'i'lie lartt leaves had crinkled 
tip and turned brown. 1673 Lowfli. Among my Bks. 
Ser. II. 1 3 It [a stream] Reemed to ripple and crinkle. 
1878 Miti-Yorksh. Gloss., Crtnkle, to bend tortuously. Of 
a twLsting jmihway, it will be said : * It trinkleH round, 
but goex Htraiffht at after ’. [In Dial. GlosKariex of Cheshire, 
Lintolnsh.^ l-eicestersk., etc. a* to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink. shrivel up*.] 

2. To bend shiinkingly or obsequiously with the 
legs or body ; to cringe. Obs. exc. dial. 

1633 Shirlkv Bird in Cage 11. i,The other signor crinkles 
in tiie hums, as he were studying new postures against his 
turn comes to salute me. 1033 Ford '/Y x /’iV^ 1. ii, I like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hama 17x9 [see 
Cringe v. 9]. x8e5 Drockrtt Gloss. N. Country ilrords. 
Crinkle, to wrinkle, to l>cnd under a load. 1^9 Lasse, 
Gloss., Crinkle, to bend under a weight. 

b. Jig. 'I'o turn aside, to shrink or recede from 
one’s purpo'^e. Obs. cxc. dial. 

z 6 io B. Jonson Aleh. iii. v, He that hath pleas'd her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckle for a little. 1703 
Thorbsry Let. to Ray, Crinkle, to crouch ; to yield sneak- 
ingly. 1781 I. Hutton Tour to C aves Gloss,, Crinckle, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose. 1873 Swale- 
da/e Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promise. 

8 . tram. To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and out ; to wrinkle, crumple ; to crimp (the 
hair). (See also Crinkled ppl. o.) 

a IW9 Forby Yoc. E. Anglia, Crinkle, Crunkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or nimj^e irregularly. 1856 Mss. 
Browning Aur. Leigh viii. (1837)^ 358 I'he flames through 
all the casements puling forth, Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 1871 Miss Braddon Levels xvi. 198 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair. s688 
Berksh, Gloss., Crtttkle, to crease ; to rumple. 

II. 4. f>i/r. To emit sharp thin ringing sounds ; 
to move with these sounds. [Cf. Crink v.^] 

1896, etc. [see Crinkling a. li]. 1878 R. W. Gildbr 
Poet 4 ilf. 19 Small brooks crinkle o’er stodc and stone. 

Hence Ori^aRled ppl. a. 

c 1^ Chaucer L. G. W. 901% A riadne, And for the hous is 
krynlceled [v.rr, crenklcd, ycrynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go. a s^ Skelton 
El. Rumminge 17 Her face all bowsy Comriy crjmklyd 
Woundersly wrynkled. i6xs Barry Ram-Alley iv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 339 An old erased man. .With little len 
and crinkled thighs, L. Hunt AntoMog. II. x. 30 His 
hat. .looking sadly crinkled and old. i86b Maem. Mag. 
Apr 30 The aruml's). rigid spike and crinkled leaves. 
fTri ’TlVI c frrftnTrl n, tb., a, and a<h. Chiefly 
diai, [Frequentative leduplkatiun of Cbankub: 
cf. Cringli-cbanolb.] 

▲. sb, A winding in and out, a cigzag, sinuosity. 
1598 Florio, Simtoso. .that b full of creekes, bosomes, or 
crinkle-crankleR. tdoo Thomas Led. Diet., Sinnoeus , . that 
hath many turnings, .full of crinckle cranokbe. 

B. aaj and adv, (Twisting) in and out, zig-zag. 
1840 SrvRDXNS Suppl, Yoc. E. Anglia, Crtnele^erunele 
adv., like a corkscrew. 1869 Lomsaale Close,, Crinkle* 
erankle, Crinklety-cranklety, adv., rig-tag. 1881 Leicester- 
eh. Glees,, Crinkle-erankle aefi. and adv., zig-sag ; slnuoua 



caeancLnro. 

iM Uimjit C^. 4 Ji^ jWMtolU 
Mt auw oUth^nAW Iwtr. aifc H.PnrBn in Bp. 

»S •till «•>* Urt't tight trajr 

who led Hii pcqpU criocledam and cnuid«diiiii. 

t OrlnklepoiMh. OAs, iiang, A lixpenoe, 

iSn BacckM BMmtif In HmrUtiiMt. (Malh.)Il.e7D With 
the expence of an odde CrinclepouGh, wash younehiee 
within and without 

OvinUiag (krl*igklig}f vbL th, [-iso^.] 

X. The action of the verb Cbivkls ; twisting to, 
and fro ; wrinkling, cnnnpling, etc. Also tmtr. 

SS77 HAaiisoN Dnc, BritmtHt i. xiv. in NoKmhtd. The 
Wyuer . . no riuer in England , . fetdieth more or haife lo 
many windlesMa and crinklings. ttea am/ Pi, HtiHrn/r, 
Pamntt, III, iv, (Arb.) 46 The curious crinkling of a suke 


Sometimes this crinkling runs in stri]^ 

II. The emitting of sharp thin sonnda 

iSSe ytk Tb/tf. Suw, AdirondiKk Rtgim 157 The 
sharp * crinkling* of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 

CM'nkUag, ///. a, [f. as prec. -INO ^,] 

I. That crinkles ; see Cbivklb v. I. 

i$77 Hassison D*K, Brit, i.xy. Manifold Water, so called 
bicause of the sundrie crinckling rills that it receiueth. 
i6ai Molls CMwrmr, LHs Libr, iv. ii. aa7 Running with 
a crinkeling course as far as Lions, s^ Jos. Bbaumoiit 
P^ch4 IX. XXX. (K.I, Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

II. Kmitting ^arp thin sounda 

>856 Mas. BaowNiNo Aur, Ltigh v. Poems VI. spi All 
the rooms Were full of crinkling silks. 1865 Miss Mulock 
CkristMs Mistake 6^ As she stemd with her light, firm 
tread across the crinkling snow. 1880 Wsss Goeikde Faust 
III. viiL t68 With the crinkling sand the floor to straw. 

Cri-nkllDg, orinohlmg, sb, dial, [f. Cbikor 

V., or CltlNK V, + ^LIKO.l 

a tflas Forby Voe, E. Aufpitat CrincMin^^ a small apple. 
s88t HuppL Os^erdsk, Gloss.^ Crimklni^ a small wrinkled 
apple. 

Crinkly (kri*gkll), a. [f. Cbimklb th + -t.] 
Full of crmkles. 

s866 \jowxu,BieiawP, Poems sSpoll.aia His veins 'onid 
run All crinkly like curled m.'tple. 188a Miss BsaodoM 
Mnt. Royal II. viii. 159 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 

So GriiiKlar^ora^Uj, 

1891 Atkinson Last ^ Ciaut-XiBers 8 In the rough, 
crumpled, crinkly crankly part. 

t Crinkum, orinonni. Obs. slang, Ako 7 
orlnkom, 8 oriuokam. Alio GniMOOMl, 4 In 
pi, A name for the venereal diaease. 

sdiS Hornby See, Drmk. (>859) 13 Some will haus hla 
nose most rich bespread With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
with f rinison red. a syoo B. £. Diet, Cant, Crew, Crimkums, 
the French Pox. 1708 Mottbux Rabelais v, xxi. (1737) 
1719 D'Ubfby Piils 1 . S47 The Old Queen has got the 

Crincuins. 

Cri'nknni-ora'nkiimi sb, {a.) Also orin- 
oum>oranoum. A word applied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and turoa, or intricately or fanci- 
fully elaborated. Cf. gim-cracA, knick-knack. 

In first quot app. a roeanin^leu euphemism vcf. prec.). In 
quot. 1761 n Crinklbkzranklb. 

[16. . Old Rime in Blount Lam Diet, 1870 s.v. Free- 
bench. Here 1 am . . Like a Whore as 1 am. And for my 
Crineum Crancum Have lost my Binkum Bmmkum.} 1781 
CoLMAN ft Garrick Claud. Marriage 11. 11 . (L.) Here's none 
of your straight lines here— but all taste — imzag— crinkum- 
ernnkum— in and out. 1778 Miss Burney Avr/iwa (1794) 1 . 
X05 We shall see some crinkum-crankum or other for our 
money. >793 Burns /./’/. ta Thomson Aug., That crinkum- 
crankum tune, * Robin Adair '. tfifo Hood Up the Rhine 
103 All sorts of eiigine-turning, and filagree- work, and 
crinkum-crankum. 1864 Sat, Rev, 10 Dec. 731/a Tliose 
scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from which bees with 
dilficulty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 

Crinoid (kri’noid, kroi-), a. Ktb,) Zool, , [«i. 
Gr. K/MvofiS^r lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forma crinoidta, crinoida are used in Zool.] 
A. adj, Lilv-shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. B. sb, A member of this onler. 

1836 Toop Cycl, A Hat. 1 . 109^3 Some are fixed, as the 
crinoid echinoderma. Anstbd Ahc. World iii. 36 

Animals, .called Crlnolds.^ 1871 Hartwic .S'w^fFrr. W. U. 
17 The Crinoids, or Sea-lilies, now almost entirely extinct. 

Hence Orlnoi'dal a., of or pertaining to the 
Crinoida or Crinoidea^ an order of Emiinoder- 
mata. Oxinol daaa. a member of the Crinoidea. 

1849 Dana GeoL ix. <1850) 404 The rarity of Crinoidal re- 
mains. 188s Gbikib Text Bh, GeoL ih 11. vi. 168 Crinoidal 
{Enerinite) Limeetono, a rock composed in great part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites. 1835 Kiisv petb, k /net. 
Anim. IJ. xiii. 11 Lamarck has placed the Crinoldeans. .in 
the same order with his Floating Polypes. 1831 Kichari> 
■on Gead. say The most perfect type of crinoidean. 

Orinolatta ykrinple-t). [dim. f. Cbinolikb:] 
A aort of buatle or oontrivaoce for distending the 
back of a woman's aklrt. 

1881 Werld, 07 July xs^i The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, whereas the ciinolettewill only stick out at the 
back. 1883. Times 1 Jan. 4 'a Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesnue protuberances, besn allowed to 
thrust Itself into the fashions of 1883! 

Hence OvlROle ttod a, 

s88s Pedt MatlG. 15 June 4 Tbsy will not give up corsets 
and crinoletted ekirts. 


im 

OlittdUtttftriiMlIh, rilling rB.md.F.ifrAip* 
Asm, t L 0init hair, In nenie of F. trim hont^hair 
/Bmim thfeail, B maanfectnrer’i anme intended 
to expreta ita eompoaiiion warp of ibiead and 
woof of hone-halr«] 

L A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and ootton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (see s), and 
still for lining, etc. (For the latter purpose the 
name is also applied to ituiiations made of stiffened 
muslin, etc.) 

ilje Werld of Fashion Aug. tSo The new stuff celled 
eriwline ; it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and hetiines only, then for bonnets ; now it is offered for 
dresses. 1848 Tmackbsav Bk, Snobs xbv, CrinoUne or its 
substitutes is not an expemlva luxury. 

b. This material or its substitutes {p-g, whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as used to expiM a petti- 
coat : see next 

1848 Thackbrav Bk, Snake xxxii, 1 saw them lo-day. with- 
out any crinoline, puliirg the garden-roller. b%9 A ll Year 
Ren$td Vo, 33. 161 We hear, .of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge into the water. 1883 Kath. 
O Mbaxa bfadnme Mold H, 117 A short skirt, gullUese of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline. 

2. A Stiff p^ticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman's dress in order to support or 
distend it ; hsnee, a petticoat lined with, or con- 
sisting of, a framework of whalelione, steel hoops, 
etc., worn for the tame purpose; a hoop- petticoat. 

^ xfisi Punch* s Almanac 9 Mrs. H.came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not big enough already I 
1889 TROLLorB lie Knew vii. (1878) 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

9 . transf, a. A contrivance worn by diveia 
1870 Isutr, MU, Engiueeriug I. 351 The crinoline should 
he used in deep water. . it is placed round the body and tied in 
firont of the stomach . . it . .enables him to breathe more freely. 

b. A netting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chiefly attrih. 

1874 Tinus 83 Feb. in lire's Diet. Arts (1875^ II. S07 A 
strong crinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
round her. 1888 Times 30 Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 

r ’nst torpedoea 1887 Pall Mall 5 July 5 1 When 
L/gd torpedo Is drawn up against the ennoline of an 
Ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire. 

4 . allnb., as crinoline cloth, hat (made of cotton 
braid, and then stiffened like straws steel, wire, 
184B Thackbrav Yem, F, 111. lit. 38 Crinoline.petticoata 
i8so Haepeds Mag. 1 . 144 Crinoline hats of open pattern 
. .are worn to the ooera. s888 Rogers Pel. Econ. viii. (ed. 
«) 78 Fifty tons of ennoline wire were turned out weekly 
from factories. 188a Worcester Kxhib, Caiat. iii. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth. 1891 i^nis Mercury s; Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-brimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. 

Hence CM*iioli]M v,, to stiffen or provide with 
crinoline, OrlTiollBaa ppl, a., wearing crinoline 
or a distended petticoat. 

sl^ Db Quincrv in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvlH. iii 
But afterwards, .he buckramed or crinolinM his graceful 
sketch with an elaborate machinery of gnomes ana sylpha 
s8fie T. A TROLLorB Marietta 1 . xi. a 10 Crinolined laay. 
CrinOBity ikrainp'siti). rare. [f. L. X.y\it*crlnd~ 
sitds, f. *eriftffsus hairy, 1 crTnis hair.] Hairiness. 

1O98 Blount Gloseogr., Crinosity, hairiness. 1730-8 in 
Bailkv (foiioX 17S8 in Johnson. 1805 New Memthty Mag, 
Xlll. 434 None of the ancient8,as 1 see. Laid claim to our 
crinosity. 1838 L. Hunt Sir R, Esher (1850) 95 The royal 
crinoeity was naturally a deep black. 

So Ortno'M a., havinjgf much or long hair. 

»30-8in Bailby (folio); whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 
CriCh- Gr. irp«o-, comb, form of xptdt ram : in 
some technical terms, as Oriooo’phaloiia a. [Gr. 

head], having a ram's head (said e,g, of a 
sphinx). Oiio'oernta a. (Gr. nipas horn], nkin to 
the genus Crioctras of fossil ctphnlopods, having 
the whorls discrete, so as to resemble a ram's horn. 
OTlooa*ra.tit9, a fossil of the genus ( rioceras, a 
ram's-horn ammonite. Oxiooaratl'tio a., pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a crioceratite. Orl’o- 
aphlnx, a sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three t}'pes of the Egyptian sphinx. 

lijSS C. Long Egypt. Antiq, L x. 813 A row of erjo- 
sphinxes .. with a ram’s head and lion’s body. 1847 
Anstbd Anc. Werld x. 344 The shell called Crioceratite . 
corresponds with the Ammonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus. 

Orion. Crlour, obs. ff. Crayon, Crikr. 

I) Cri'OMt B. Obs, [ME. and AF. crious'^ OF, 
crieus, f. Cf ier to Cry ; see -ona.] Clamorous. 

WvcLir Prop. ix. it A fool womman and crions 
[iw full of cry ; L. clamosn}. 

Grip, obs. vgr. of Sorir. 
fOnppid,;^. a, Obs, Perh. var. of Cbiupbd 
B plnch^, soueesed. 

WvCLir Lev. xxii. as A 1 beeste . . with al to-broken 
or crippid or kitt . . ballokes (L. eoniriiis vel stuis vei 
eectls. .teetieulisi 
Crippln, var. of CRaapiNi. 

Cripple (krl‘p'l), sb. and a. Forms: 1 orypel, 
5-4 orupel ii\4 oruppel, orepil, -ul, 4-5 orlpel, 
-U, 4-7 orapel, 5 orypyUe, orobull, 5-6 orapell, 
-HI, -ylClo, 6 orlppil, oryppla, oreppla, -ell, 
6-7 ereeple, ereple, eriple, 7 ereaple. 7- 
orippla. [UE. ceypel (known only in Lindisf. 


oaxmoL 

kruppil, iriijM/, MG / mipti (imm IG 0 » 

GarTW^IaL ArijM\ ON/M^ K/irv. 

t ablaal 

stem of kriupcm to Cawi eilte in lat seasa of 
one who can orily omen, Or perba|Mi ratlior in that 
ofonew]mls,lttScKittiMipbimse» ^ppen together*. 
i,i, contract^ in body and limbi,] 

A. sk, 1 . One irho is disabled (tidier from 
birth, or by accident or injury) from tae ale of his 
limbs ; a lame person, 

/fie LBsditf, Geep Luke v. §4 Cuoeff ffam cryple. .arb, 
f ■me 1. 8*/»57 I’wb 

limes al fhrmkede were. / >174 CHAttoui Trmm iv. 1438 
It is ftil hard to balten unesped Bitor a crspul, for ha kan 
the craft. 148a Caxton Claws, Eng, oci. 18s God haili 
yetiea therto to crtpsls blr goyng aad^ko oreked hlr houdes. 
siM A. Day Eng* seeretary 11. ttdss) ts Ofaneiem titna it 
hath oftsn baen said, that it is Ul bsltiiu ‘ 

I A creepla ftum hi 

>3 Oiw who was euitaa Cringe, having 
ir in his Leg, Thigh, or Loins. tfiM 
t, xiii. 14a A poor erippla, unaUs to 


been said, that it is Ul bsJtiiig h^om a Crania. 

i8it Biblb Acts xiv. I A crsepla ftum hfs mothars wonibi, 
1884 Bunvam Pikrr, II. Introd. sap lliaia strings, .will such 
Musiek maka, Thtyl make a Cripple danca* sy 
Prim, Physic ( 178SI 93 Oiw who was culta a Crini 
no strength left eittt? • * * ' ^ 

Trollotb Belten £st, 

walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2 . techn, a. •> Crippk-gBp (see 5), where app, 
rn/d/r** creeping*. D, A lemporaiy staging used 
in Cleaning or painting windows : cf. CbadLX, 

1848 A. Evrb Diaey iSortees) 108 Ha opaned a crimda and 
putt his sheapa on to the New Arid. il8y Even, News 11 
May 3^8 Tha jury, .recommended the use of ladders, or of 
* 80 nu * * * .... 


the recognised machine known as a * cripple*. 

3 . (/,S, {local,) a. A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground, b. A lumberman's term tor 
a rocky shmlow in a stream. 

S703 in Corr. Pents, 4 Logon I. 034 About 30O acres, 100 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over. 

4 , slang. A sixpence. Cf, Brndbb 6 . 

1789 Gbosb Diet. Ynlgar Tongue, Cripple, six panes, 
that piece being commonly much bent and distorted. z8l5 
Houssh, Weras so June 135 < Farmery The sixpence .. is 
called a bandy, a * bender ’, a cripple. 

6. Comb,, as crippU-lcmo adj . ; oiippla-gap, 
•hole see quot. and cf. s a; cripple- 

•topper {colhg.), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-lowl shooting. 

K iSpS Markham Sir R, Grinvile lix, Dlsmemhred bodies 
erish cripple-lsme. 1847 -tC Halliwbli., Cripple gap, a 
ale left in walls for sheep to pam through. North, Also 
called a myl/Awaa/r. i88tC ‘ . - 
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big shoulder-gun and a‘cripple.«topper*. vHE PoUMallG, 
■4 Aug. 4/8 The Crane gun. .being used with baU and slugs 
for. .crippleatopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one's limbs ; 
lame. Obs. or dial,, exc. in altrib, use of prec. 

c lage Noli Meid, 33 Deo he cangun e8er crupel. a 1300 
Cursor M, asSsp tGOtt.) Ani man. .ctmU or croked. 13 39 
Covksdalb Matt, xviiL 8 It it better for y« to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. sfgg Shaks. Hen, Y, iv. Prol. so And 
chide the ereeple urdy-gated Night, Who. .doth limra So 
tediously away, m torn Drumm. or Hawth. /*<Nmir4 wks. 
(1711)56 That triple folk walk not upright. csSSoWhittibr 
li ill- top viii. My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 
Cripple (kri‘p' 1 ), V, [f. Crifplb sb, Cf. Ger. 
kruppeJn, trans. and intr. in senses 1 and 3.] 


I deprive (wholly or _ 
of one's limbs ; to lame, disable, make'a cripple of. 
a 1300 [see CRirriJco]. sS^Siiakk Timnt iv. i. #4 TI10U 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that their limlies may halt 
As lamely as their Manners I 1791 HuDDfcsroRD Sa/mag, 
(1793) 119 Falling in his drunken fits, Crippled his Nose. 
1839 Kincslbv Misc. (1B60) II. 336 Sailors. . crippled by 
scurvy or 1 ropic fevers. 

2 . transf. and fig. To disable, Impair: A. the 
action or effectiveness of mats rial objects, mechani- 
cal cont'ivances, etc. 

1694 Smith ft Walford Acc, Sev, Lnte Vey, 1. (1711) 75 
The Grass and I'roes are much weather-beaten, worn away, 
and cr ppled. 1713 W. H alffenn v Sound Building as So, 
that the Mason, riiall twin their Arches tliereon without 
crippling them. 1805 Nblson in Nicolas DUp, VIX. 153 
note, 'I'he lower masts, yards and bowsprit all crippled. >871 
Macuuff Mesn, oj PatmosxvWx, 847 No sickness, .crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b. a person in his resources, means, efforts, etc., 
or immaterial things, as t:ade, schemes, strength, 
operations, etc. 

170a C. Mathkr Magn, Chr. iit. in. Introd. (1833) 331 
To ereeple all the learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
nation. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 173 F 1 The mind. .Is 
crippled, .ny perpetual application to the same set of ideas, 
a 1809 J. PALMBR Like Master Like Mem{\^\\)\\. 58 He 
ipuled of present means. 1888 Frouob Hist, Eng, 

. IV. 389 The nobility, crip^ed by the wars of the 
1880 L. Oufhant Land of Gilead x. 304 The trade 
. is crippled by the difficulty of transport. 

8. intr. To move or walk l^ely; to bobble. 
(Now chiefly .Sir.) 

e laao Bestinrp 130 He crepeS cripelsnde forth, a 1438 
Holland Houlate 036 He crepillit, he creoxit, he carw 
fully cryd. 1849 G. Daniel Trlnarek,, Rich, It, cclxxix, 
The King (who creepled till he came before Ihis Shrine) 
walkes vpngbt now. i8i8 Soorr P', M, Perth Wli. Her 
discomfited master, .was crippling towards him, his clothes 
much soiled with his fall. 18^ W. C. Smith Hilda (s8^> 
S39 The wounded, .cripple through the street. 
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CMppled (kri-p’ld), ///. a, [f. prec- + -m] 
Dt'pnvtd of the use of one's limbs ; laiDe» dissbled ; 
also transf, and Jig , : see the verb. 

a fjoe Cursttr M. X9<hB par aagh li^ A mail 

WAH cripiid in pe parleti. iMx PiuciVAtL Sp Viet.. Cam- 
trtchoy weakc, cnpled. 1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk k Sahf, 173 
It hasi no crutchcii to lean lU criptded burden on. 1779^81 
Johnson A. /*.» SamarvtU^ If olank verse be not tumid 
and jtorxeoiiBp it is crippled prgee. i8xe Kowlsv in Naval 
ChroH. aX V. t6a One of them . . had a crippled frijrate in 
tow. 1864 Eaki, Dsaar Iliad 1. ^ta The ciippled Vulcaiif 
matchless architect. 

Chrippledom. [See -dom.] The condition of 
lieini; a cripple. So Oripplelioodi Ovippleaes*. 

x86o Rraiir Cloister H. <x86t) III. 71 What with my 
crippledom and lli^ piety.. we'll bleed the bumpkins. sMj 
W. H Kusbkll in 19/a Ceut. Sept 495 Emer^ng rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity. 
sMa Dasbnt Jest tlr Earnout (1873) I. xl58 One cripple of 
such commanding cripplehootl. 17^ Johnson, Crippltneu^ 
lameness ; privation of the limbs, Out. 

Crippler (kri'pUj). [f. Chii’fli v , -f i.] 

1 . One who or that which cripples. 

1848 Eari. Westmri o. Otia Sacra *1879) x66 TIis sounder 
feet with swathes h^ tie% And seems to goe in pain as far, 
As art can prove a Crippeler. 1890 Ike I'oice (N. V.) ax 
Aug., A gmat crippler to the saloon power in. .politics. 

2 . (See quot. ) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek.. Crippler^ a hoard with a cor- 
nmaied under-surface, .used in boarding or gruiiiiiig leather. 

Crippling (kri'pli^), vhl. sb. The action of 
the vero Cripple. 

.«»» Florio, ZoppieosHOttio^ a haltir^. a cripling, a 11 mp> 
ing. 1836 W. Irving Asiorta II. 385 Tlie crippling of the 
feet of femaln In China. 

Cri'ppling, ///. a. Tha t cri pples : see CRiPFLEe^. 

1398 Florio, £dt/o..SL limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
WoRDAW. Excursion 1. Wka 11888) aaa/a To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age. xSgg Dickxns T. Two Cities 
v ^ The crippling stones of the pavement. 

Crl'pply, a. Obs. exc. dial, [1. Cuipfle + -y.] 
Somewhat crippled. 

*775 Mtul. ITArblay's Early Diary Apr., Tho* fingers 
are crippley and loit arm lame. 1839 Mas. F. Trollupk 
M, A rtustronf iii. (D.) ‘ He's so cripply, be beam to work 
no more.’ s8m Whitby Gloss . , Cripply, tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs. and dial, form of Ciuhp. 

Gript(e, Orlptlo, obs. var. Crypt, Crtptio. 
Oris, obs. f. C'bekrb, Malay dagger. 
tCriaa. Obs. Also 6 oryse. [a. F. crisc crisis 
(Par6 i6thc.).] -iCmsia. 

IM* R- C0VI.AND Calyen's Tsrap. a D iij, They haue wel 
and parfytly knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse. 
1843 k. DAIU.1K Lett. ^ ymls. (X8411 11. 90 This seems to 
lie a new period and crise of the most great affaire, c 1750 
Shbnstonb Progr. 0/ Taste iv, Behold him. at some ense, 
mscribe, And raise with drugs the sick'ning tribe t X788 
Koss Uelenore 53 (Jam.) [Shv] thinks her wiss is now come 
to the creese. 

Crisis ^rai'sis). PI. oiises, rartly orisises. 
[a. L. crisis^ a. (Jr. ap/air discrimination, decision, 
crisis, f. tcplo-uv to decide.] 

1 . Pathol. I'he point in the progress of a disease 
when an important development or change takes 
place which as decisive of recovery or death ; the 
turning-point of a disease for Ixetter or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 
ring in the progress of a discaae and to the pheno- 
mena accompanying it. 

1543 Traiirron Cbirurg. v\. i. Diet. Terms, Crisis 

sygiufyeth iudgemente, and iu liiys case, it is vsed for a 
•ouyne chnunge in a disease. 1548 Hall Ckrom. 80 When 
tho crisis of his sicknes was past and that he perceived that 
helth was overcome, xdsg Hart Auaf. Ur, 1. ii. ai Tjien 
shall the sicko. .by the vertue and power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the haueti of health. X685 Bovlb Knq . 
Notion Nat. aaa, I ubserve that (Jrises's, pri^rly so call'd, 
do very seldom happen in otlier than reavers. 1748 
Smollbtt Rod. Raud.^ xxxiv, Wlien he found I had en- 
joyed a favourable crisis, he congratulated me. x886 Kank 
A ret. Expl. II. viii. 87 Brooks .. and Thomas have seen 
the crisis of their malady. 

ta. Astral, Said of a conjunction of the planets 
wh'ch determines the issue of a disease or critical 
point in the course of events. (Cf. Critical 4.) 

x6o3 Sib C. Hbvixin D^. 7 ud. Astrol. 474 When the 
Moone comes to the aa of Gemini, shre shall there l^egin to 
worke a dan^^roua Crisis, or alteration. . so preuciitirig her 
ordinarie working. X663 Butlbb Hud. 1. i 6xt Tney'll 
feel the Pulses of the Stars, To find out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs ; And tell what Crisis dues Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. 

9 . transj. and fg. A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything; a turning-point ; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for better or worse is imminent ; now applied esf. 
to times of difficulty, insecurity, and suspense ui 
politics or commerce. 

xfiay Sir B. Rudyaro in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 1 . (1639) 39 * 
This IS the Chrysis of Parliaments; we shall know by this 
if Parliaments live or die. a x68x Fullbr Worthies \. eoa 
The time betwixt Wicklife and Trevisa was the Chrisis of | 
the English tongue. 17x5 M. Daviks/I/A. Brit. 1, 346 Great 
Crieisee in Church ana State. 1769 7 unius Loti. i. xo To 
escape a crisis so full of terror and aetqpair. ^ 1848 Mill Pol. 
Earn. III. xii. There is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
great number of merchants and traders, at unoe, luther have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty in meeting 
their engagements i860 Tvndai.l Glac. 1. xxvil, aoe The 
layer of snow had been in a elate ofstrain, which our cromiiig 
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1878 JoWETT/^Mafed. a)llLi74The 
Is abjo apt to fail in eatreordinary crUee. 


brooght loacrhta _ 

ordinary statesman is . 

t886 Stusss Loct. Mod, 4 Mod. Hist. xvl. 363 koreign 
transactions . . most tedious because they go on without 
crisises sod without issues. 
t 4 . Judgement. decision. Obs. 
i6sx W. ScLATBB Qussot. Tytkoo (x6ea> loS His Crisie so 
exact will with greatest scorne reiect letc.J. 1^3 Hbblu 
Eomo % Consciences Spniortsts^ and Synoidosis y. 
can wanranc her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
1683 Cavb Ecclosisutici Pref- J We have not made . .a Crisie 
and Censure of every single Tract. 17x5 M. Davibs Atk, 
Brit, I. xi. 

t6. A point by whicli to judge; a criterion, 
token, sign. Obs. 

x6e6 Sib G. Goosbcaffb ii. i. in Bullen O. PI. 1 1I 33 The 
Crises here are excellent good ; the proportion of thie chin 
good, .the wart above it naxst exceeding good. 164X H. P. 
Quest, Div. Right Eptsc. Ep. Ded. a Let your gracious 
acceptance of tne same be as strong a crisie that your Grace 
is not a prejudging factious enemie. 1657 S. Pubchas /V/. 
Flying. ins. 1. v. la Whereas the others beauty and lusti- 
ncM is a Crysis of their youth, not their idleness. 

Crisie, obs. f. Crizzlb v , to scale. 
CriEmatory.Crisme.Crisomo: sceCHBzaM-. 
Criso-, obs. form of Chrtso-. 
t CMffioL Obs. Also ohrysoll, -tole. [a. Sp. 
crisol : see Diez, s.v. Crisuelo\ A crucible. 

ite Masbb Cr. Airman's Gusman stAif. n. 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted. 
Jbtd. 11. 338, I did put all tbe gold into a great Crisoll. 
Crisp (krisp), a. Forma: 1- crisp; also 1 
oyrp«» 3-5 OTips,4-7 orinpe, 5 orypB(e, eryspe, 
kyrspe. [OE. crisp, cyrpsy ad. 1 ,. erispus curled. 
Cf. OF. erespe curled, mod.F. crfpe\ but this does 
not appear to have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. The sense development of brandi II is not 
clear : cf. however CuiRP 0., and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopoeic i iflnence associated 
with the action of pronouncing crisp is to be sna- 
pected.] 

I. In senses of L. erispus. 

1 . Of the hair : Curly ; now applied asp. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; f also, having or 
wearing such hair. 

rgoo Bmda’s Hist. v. ii, Se gunga waes x<^worden hale 
lichoman ..and ha;fde crispe loctits fmgre. rxooo in 
'i'horpe’s Horn. 1. 4^6 (Rosw.) lie is blaocfexede and evrpn. 

319/667 Blac with cripse here. 
CZ3WCHAUCBR Knt.'s T. 1307 His ciispe heer lyk rynges 
was yronne. *39 ». Trbvisa Barth, do P. R. iv. ii. (1495) 
80 Lvtyll heere und cryp<t as in blomens countree. c 1400 
Lanjremds Ctrurg, X79 Wynda alie ke»e hmgis & frote i>e 
heeris and |»ei woleu bicome crisp. xgB^ Stanyhubst A snsis 
II. (Arb.) 65 A ceiteyn lightning on bis headtop glistered 
hamielesse, His crisp lo<^ frizelin^ x6a6 Bacon Sylva 
1 83a Buis are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes. 
X777 Cook Voy. S. Pols in. vi, Their hair, .black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
X899 R. F. Burton Oa/r. Ajr, in Jml. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
317 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl. 

2 . Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 
waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth, ds P. R. (Tollem. MS.) xiii. xv, 
The ponde..with crispe water and calm, and noii^t with 
stronge wyndes. c 1400 Maunobv. 1x839) '^ke 

peper. .kei putten it vpon an owven and bve it waxeth blak 
‘ • • blakkandrunklidL 


imd xxu^lRoxb. ed. 


1430 1-voc. A/iVf. 
Poems >^txc.y Soc.) X99 The kyrspe skyn oThyr forheed, 


^ and on trustily bowtide. x^ Smaks. x //ris. 

I. ill. loo Swift Seuernes flood . . hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. x6xo — Temp. iv. i. 130 You Nimphs 
cald Nayades of T windring brooks .. Leaue your crispe 
channels. 1803 Byron Juan ix. Ixxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl'd much crisper. 1877 Black Grttn Past. xxix. 
(1878) 833 The crUp white crest of the running waves. 

D. Hot. -Ckispatb, Crisped a b. 

*753 Chambers Cyct, Suph. av. LeaA Crisp leaf. . that 
which is undulated or folded over and over at the edge. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) 111. 847 Hypaum 
cris/ufM . . leaves crisp, transversely waved. 

+ 3. Applied to some fabrics : perh. of crape-like 
texture. Cf. Crisp sb. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. a8oi8 (Cott.) Yee leuedis. .wit curchefs 

u Higdon I. 

■■ J. 1393 Will 
Omnes meos 

crispcouerchifea 

t 4 . Apparently ■■ Smooth, shiuing, clear. Obs. 

[Cf, Cotgr. * Cresbu, curled, frizled, ruflled, crisped ; 
sleeked, shining ’ ; ' Crospor. .also, to sleeke, make to shine 
ur glitter *.] 

xyPh Goloino Ovuts Mot. ix. (7593) six My cleere crispe 
li»8 ^crura tnicaniits^ he strivethfor to catch. 1607 Suaks. 
Timon IV. iiu xSi All th' abhorred births below crispe 
Heauen. 1683 Fletches Bloody Bro. iv, ii. You must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while. 

II. 6. Brittle or * short ’ while somewhat hard 
or firm in structure (usually as a good quality) ; 
said €sp. of hard things which have little cohesion 
and are easily crushed by the teeth, etc, 

1530 Palsgr. 501/1, I craarae, as a thynge dothe that Is 
eryspe or britell bytwene ones tetbe. b6xx Cotgr., Crospor, 
to crackle or creake, as new shooes ; or drle stickes chat are 
laid in the fire s also, to crash between the teeth (a thing 
thats crispe or brittle). t6a6 Bacon Sylva 1 931 In Frostie 
weather.. the Wood or String of the Instniment. .is made 
more Crispe, and so more porous and hollow. 1749 F. Smith 
Kiw. Disc. N.^W. Pass. II. 15 The Snow was oTa grevisK 
Coloiir, crisp on the Top. zfAGoumuu Vie. W. xvi. If the 


oJcesatCeaesiilM>ftaiMcrisp|tber were made by OUvia. 
x8se Lams Elia, Rossot Fig, *rbe crisp ..not over*xoasted 
erackiing. 1868 Toons. Bat, 79/1 Cele^. .the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, and most agreeable of our cultivated vegeubles. 

b. From crisp mow or frost, transfeired by af* 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to frosty air, aod 
thence to bracing air generally. 

1869 Lady Barkjui Station N. ZomL xv. (1874) 109 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which tbe atmiMphere 
always has here the moment the sun seta. 1873 Mrs. 
Alexander Wooing o't xxv, All that Chrisunaa Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, bright. xSSli Anna ICGseen Hemah 
Ring xxxiv. The crisp frosty air had put everybody in a 
good humour. 

6. transf and fig. Applied vagnely to anythbg 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic m 
crisp substances : a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limpi. 

18^ Maynb Rbio Scalp Husstors iv. 09 Ibe * erm, crop* 
of our horses shortening the crisp grass, a iSM L. Hunt 
iWebbter . It [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and crisp as it it would last nioety yearn 
x868 Dilkr Greater Brit. 1. 133 The ’ blue grass ' has high 
vitality, .this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. 

\y. fg. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
(Cf, an analogous use of * flabby * as the opposite.) 

18x4 Mackintosh In Life (x8^) 11, 300 Ward smd Con* 
sunt was very ’ crisp’. x8|S7 W. Coixins DoadSeersi il L 
(1861) 3x Such a crisp touch on the plana 1873 Halb In 
His Name iiL xo What he said was crisp and decided. 
1884 Athenmum 6 Dec. 730/9 I'he crisp d^ughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere’s Arch of Coneiantine, Rome. 1884 
H. D. Traill in Macm. Mag. Oct His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style. 

7 . Comb., as ertsp-hairod, •‘withered. 

ctgBa Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe berit was the kyng, 
colouret as gold. t677 Halb Prim. Orig. Mem. 11. vii. aoo 
The Ethiopian black, Hat-noMd and cruip-hatred. x868 Ld. 
Houghton in Seloct./r. Whs. sox Crisp-withcr'd bung the 
honourable leaves. 

t Crisp, sb. Obs. Also 5-6 03 TSP» klrsp, kyrsp, 
6-7 orispe. [app. f. the adj. ; cfl ]6tb c. F. 
erespe crape or material for veils, mod.F. cr^po 
crape. In the entries in the Testamenta Ebara- 
censia 'eryspe* appears to interchange with 
* cypres * - Cyprus lawn : see Cypros.] 

1 . Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used esp, 
by women for veils or head- coverings ; ? a crape- 
like material. Cf. Crisp a. 3. 

*3^ Test. Ebor. I. aao Flameolam me’ de crispo. t4oa 
ibid. I. 9B9, ij flameola de cipres. X4ss Ibid. 1. 389 Flanio- 
olum de krespe. cigba Tmmetoy Myst. j3i3 And Nells 
with hir nyfyls of crisp and of sylke. 1498 Ld. Treat. Acc. 
Scot. I. 39a Item, for xxiiij elne of kyrsp to hir for ilk elne 
ifjr iiij<^ 1900-80 Dunbak Tua Maritt Wemem sj Curches 
. .of kirsp cleir and thin, c s6oe Burbl in WstMon Coll. Sc. 
Poems II. 13 (Jam.) A robe Of clenely crispe, side to his 
kneis. 1619 Purchas Microeosmus xxvii 96B The new 
deuised names of Stoflos and Colours, Crispe, I'amet, IMush 
. .Caliimanco, Sattinisco. 

2 . A head-covering or veil made of this material. 

Hudson tr, Du Besrtas' Judith iv. ii6c8) 57 Upon 
her head a silver crispe she pind Loose waging on nor 
shoulders with the wind. 1993GRBRNB Mamillia 11. Poems 
iRtldg.) 3x6 Needless noughts, aa crisps and scarfs, worn a 
la morisco 1997 Montgombrib Chsrrie 4 Sleu 1x3 Ane 
cleinlie crispe hnng ouir his eyes [Latiniz^ by Dempster 
JuvoltHms nit'ea de stndono iumtna velo\. 

3 . A crisp kind of made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. crispes in W. de Bibles- 
worth.] 

Tr X390 Form o/Cury 73 Cryxpes. a S4ea Dinner Hen. V 
in Q. Elis. Acad., etc. 91 Cryspes rx430 7W 

Cookory-bho. 44 Cryspez. 1490 Ibtd. 93 Cryspes. 

4 . A carl (of hair) ; esp. a short or close curl. 

1634 Sib T. Herbkrt Tmv. (1638) 335 They, .wesre their 


brigh 
and curie. 

6 . 'i'he * crackling * of roast pork. Obs. exc. dial. 

z6^ T. DurrsTT Mock Tempest 11. ii, Methinks 1 bear a 
great she Devil, call for [a] Groats worth of the Crispe of 
my Countenance. 1847^ Halliwbll, CrUp, pork crack* 
Um. SoutK 

Osisp (krisp), V. [f. Crisp a . : cf. L. crisparo 
to curl, ensp, crimp, f. erispus."] 

1 . tram. To curl into short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles ; to crimp. 

xjso [see Ckispko 1]. Coopbs Thesaurus, Coda- 

mtstrum . . a pinne of wodde or vvory. to trims or crispe 
hesre. s8x7 B. Jonson Delight, As Zephyr blows.. 
Tho rivers run as smoothed by his hand : Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke, s^ J. Haywabo tr. Biwdfo 
Eromema 5a A blacke gowne ..fined quite through with 
whiu alike cipres, pleated and crisped about the necleet 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 Bulwbb Chirol. To Rdr. A v 
We., wrinkle our forehead in dislike, ciisM our nose in 
anger, 1747 Hkrvkv WiMtotyioco{x%\2)jfii it has . .crisped 
the travellers locks, ilex Bvson Seordan. l ii 6 There Is 
A cooling breese which crisps dig broad clear river. 1837 
T. Hook Jack Brag vj. Every cun was crisped Into its own 
peculiar place, tiijo Ruskin Sov. Lemtfs iil | ee. 00 The 
leaf being, .render^ liny by bold nuuking of lU ribs and 
veins, mo by turning up and crisping its edges* 

2 . inir. To curl in ahort 8tiff curU. 

1883 T. Watson Cemturie j^Loue xx. Although his beard 
were crisping hard, ngm GitaAKDB Herbal 11. xxxvi I xa 
047 The leaues . . do todrawhat curie or crispe. 1777 tr** 
Foettbs Voy. round World 1 . 17 Theirblaek hair naturally 
fklis in ringlets, and begins to crisp in some individuals. 
s8xs Scott Guy M. lii, The quiet bay, whose little wavea 



(atiapAoa. 

Twipgj^t ApiiflV. iVl Tta M imt’ 

cntfing vp* *lilw iMvn* 

S* irmt. To make ertip» * Aoit’ or (irittle. 

Mi WtuamD JMmww^^S^enrtw ^wlll b« 


b. iransf. uidj^. Cf. Cbmpo. ((b, 6. 

ipp AaiiOLD Zr/t lin Sunlty L(/i X. viL aU Wluni wm 
Uv m oaooogenUl aocktyi wa art «pi to crim and haurdea 
our outward maimar, to aavo our real faaliqga nomaxpoaura, 
tMjff Maa. OurHairr MaAtrs Fht\ k 3 Tha liuah iaUnd air‘ 
crupad by the flea. 

4 . fff/r. To become crisp. 

xiM A. Soorrr Poems 63 (Jam.) Tha nighm were lung, 
Wi* iroat the yird was orbiun’. kS4p C. Baoirra SJkirie^ ix. 
The air diilled at flunaet, the ground criaped. 

5 . irons. To crush a firm but biittle substance. 
rare. 

iSaa Mus Fsaaisa InJker. bcviii. Hearing the Round of 
wheeU cnflpiiig tlie gravel as they rolled ilowly round. 

tOrispaffO. Obs-^ fa. F. creeps^ ^ now cri^ 
page, f. er^er,"] ‘The frizrle or curlediiess of 
crape * (Bailey, folio— Suppl. at end of Pref.). 

Orismte (kn'sprit), a. [ad. L. crispdtiis, pa. 
pple. or crUpSre to curl.] Crisped ; s^c, in Bot. 
and Zod., having the margin curled or undulated. 

1846 Hama Zeoph, (1848) 183 Owalluam. .crispate, aublobate. 

Crispation (krisp^-Jan). [n. of action, f. L. 
crispare to curl ; see -ATiow.j Curling, curled 
condition; foimation of slight waves, folds, or 
crinkles ; undulation. 

i6a6 Bacon Syhm | 859 .Some differ in the Haire. .both 
in the Quantity, CrUpation, and Colour* of them. ibiU . , 
Heat causeth rilosity and Criapation. x668 Cutrxviuui & 
Cols BariJkel. Anai, i. xxvii. 64 DLunifluiM iu wrinkled 
Cruipationfl,and becoming very broad. 171A Dsriiam Astro- 
Tkeol. V. U. note. The motion of the air ana vapours, makes 
a pretty crispation, and rouling. lOu Psichabo Nat, 
Hut, Man (18551 1 . 96 A difference in the degree of crisp* 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b. ‘ A blight coDtractiun of any part, morbid or 
natural, as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of the skin in the state called 
goose-skin* (Mayne, Expos. Lex.), 

1710 T. FuLLsa Pkarm. Ex temp. 150 Painful Crispations 
of the Fibres. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck, 11 v. 134 
She could not think of marrying him without a shudder, a 
cTispation from head to foot. 1887 O. W. Holmes in 
Atlantic Monthly }\i\y \ \V\ Few can look down from a 
great height without creepings and crispations. 

O. Applied to the minute undulations on the 
surface of a liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by sound-waves. 

1831 Faraday Exp. Res, xlvL 339 llie well-known and 
peculiar crinpalions which form on water at the centres of 
vibration. s 8 ^s Century^ Mag‘.^ May 37 Upon singing . . 
through the tube, .benutiful crispations appear upon the 
surface of the liquid, which vary with every change of tene. 

Cris’patnre. rare. [f. L. crispat , ppl. stem 
of crispare + -URK.] Crisped co^itiou ; crisp- 
ation. 

sv^ P. Thomas yml Anson*s Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
..slice it [bread-fruit] and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve U as Biscuit. 1756 
C. LircAS Ess. Wafers I. 157 A tension, or crispature, or a 
relaxation of the .fibres [will] be produced. 1866 7 msu. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excesidvely and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; aNo when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
by * curled ' endive, ‘ curled ' kale, and the like. 

Crined (krUpt, -ped), ///. a, [f. Ckisp V.] 

1 . orhair : Closely and stiffly curled. 

ri34e Gam. 4> Gr. Knt. 188 pe mane of pat mayn hors. . 
WeJ cresped & cemmed. i43a-9o tr. Niiden (Rolls) 1 . 51 
More blacke of skynn^ more criqwdde in heire. ag^ 
SiiAKS. Merck. V. iii. ii. ps Those crisped snakie golden 
locks. 1637 R. Humfskv tr. St, Ambrose i. 137 Cupids 
yonkera with their crisped, powdred, and perfum^ luckes. 
x84a Prichard Aar. Hut, ArawMlHsir] sometimes stndght 
and flowing, at others consideraoly curM and crisped. 

2 . Having a 8urface curled into minnte waves, 
folds or packers. 

1603 Drkkrr Grfssii (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Canst drink the 
waters of the crisped spring t iflof Bible (Douay) i Kings 
vii. 86 The leife of a crisped iilie. <669 Phil. Trans. I. 87 
Having three Auricles or crisped Angles. 1818 Kkats 
Endym. iv. 05 llie wind that now did stir About tlie 
crisped oaks full drearily. 1849 'I'horbau Week on Concord 
Monday isj A million crisped waves cooia forth, 
b. Said of a criuklea margin. 

■80B Bsddou ffygiia viii, 1x9 (The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1830 Hookbs Stud. Flora 
■76 Orebasseko rsibra . . lobes of hp toothed and crisped* 
s8yo Bbntlbv Boi. 153 When the inargin is very irregular, 
being twisted and carm, it is eakl to be crisped or curled. 

8 . Made crisp or brittle ; *sb<Mt ' In texture ; also 
in manner, style, etc. 

s8S8 Fblthaii Resoioesn xx, Hee that reades the Fathers 
shall finde them as if written with a crisped pen. leflp Maa. 
Rafsau) Enr, Hosuok/r, (177B) soa Gamtsh who crisped 
panlw and fried oysters, ste Hr. Mabtimbau Eaekk' 
AH ii. fl6 Young ash plantationB, miles long, with their 
riiootfl crisped OM Mack. 

% 4 . Applied to trees : sense uncertain. 

il^ Miltow Cosssus 984 Along the crisped shades and 
howm 1848 Haaaicii Hoopor,,Corem, Caesdlemao-Eve, 
The Clipped yew. 
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pstsnham or chinchifla. A crigpiM Iron. 
tOnM]|«a#. CMspnesi. 

g. Hjp PmnK 103 Ciyipheed, or u yspsoes i , 

Cn*«p^ A name given to a aboemakcr, in 
allusion to Crispmufl or St Crispin, the patron 
saint of thoemaken ; also aometimea adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or benefit societies of 
shocmaken. St, Crispin's ionee : a ritoefnakeris avri. 

[1611 Cores. s.v. CrespBs, Las s ee do S, Crsspin,Vi Awla.) 
c 1845 Howbjx Lett. (18^) 1 . 417 A good shoemaker that 
can manage St. Crispm s limee handsomely- 1718 Amrbsst 
T iriyw Fil, x. 47 What a pretty eet of tnmesmen . . should 
we have . . if gentle Crispin was appointed to teach the art 
and mystery of basket-making. 1796 W. Toldbrvy PHsf. 
Two Orphans IV. 7 In company witn an honest Crispin who 
dealt very considerably in jroliticks. « 1849 Hood my Son 
Heir xix. A Crispin be diaSI not be made. 

Cri'SpiMaa. [f. Cbispt a. -NSsa.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

« iM Digsy Cimet U/«i. (1677) 147 Give the top (of the 
puddina] a yellow crispinefls. 1890 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
6W9 Ine frilled and ruffled cri^pinens of its fittings. 
Criiraiiiff [kri'spiq), vbl, sb. [f. Crisp v, -f 
-INO • .} The action of the verb to CRISP ; curling. 
1400-190 [ua b;]- >889 E. Montaoub Art ^ MetSais 


Long 

Perriwifs. .Curlings, and CrinpingR, are condemned. 

b. Centb,, os iiicrisping-ct^ok, -iron, -pin, -tongs, 
instruments for crisping or cnrlin|r the hair, etc. 
Tas4oo Moris Arthur jxjsi The krispane kroke to my 
crownne rauehte. 1483 Catk. A s^l, ^ A Cryspyngeyren, 
acHS.^ tSMDiBLCfBisbops') I Jea, ill. so The wimples, and the 
crisping pinnea c b8s8 Fletcmbs Q. Corinth iv. i. Never pow- 
der, nor the criaping-iroo, Shall touch tlioM dangllM locks. 
i 8|7 PocKLiNCTON Attarg Chr. 4a Fetch me my Crisping 
prnnes to curie my lockes. iTya Ann. Reg. aso Cease, 
with crisping ton^ to tare And torture thu» thy flowing 
hair. sfl!74 [see Crisfes]. 

Cri*aidllff,//f. a. [f. as prcc. + -TKO 2.] That 
crisps, trans. and intr. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Ansnt. Osor. 471 This curious 
edpsing and blaring bravery of hswtye spe^h. 1778 Phti, 
Surv.S. fret, 374 The crisping and drying quality at £..N., 
and N.E. winds. s8s>( Rubkin Stones Ten. (1874) I» App. 
389 The lunaii crisping waves which break upon the shore. 

+ Orlspisu'loant, a. rare-*, [ad. h. crispisui- 
cdn/em.J Undulating or s^^rpentine. 

17*7 Bailey voU II., Crispisukant.^ coming down 
wrinkled ; spoken of Lightening. Hence in Johnson etc. 
Cri'Spite (kri'spoit). Min. [Named 1797, from 
O ispalt, St Gothard, Switzerland + -ite.] A kind 
of Rutile; -Sagknttk. 

s8ra in T. Allan Min. Nonten. t86B in Dana JIfxM. X59. 
tCM'Spitlldea obs.-^ [ad. h. crispitRdo, f. 
crispns curled.] ‘Curlednets* (Blount 1656)- 
tCriiplei V. Obs. rare. [dim. of Crisp v. : 
see -LE.J To crisp, curl, or nnaulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Oxlaplo sb., a minute curl or undula- 
tion. Ori'Rpling vbl. sb. osA ppl. a. 

1594 Caskw Tasso (j88i) 80 The winds new crisples makes 
in her loose haire, Which nature leife to waues rccrispelied. 
1604 T. Wright Passious 11. ii. 59 A calme Sea, with sweete, 
pleasant, and crispling streames. Ibid. v. f 9. i68 The shy- 
ing or artificiali crispling of the aire (which is in effect the 
sutatance of musickc). 

Criraly (kri’spli), adv. [f. Crisp a, 4- -lt *.] 
In a crisp manner ; with crispness. 

i8b4 Miss Mitfosd Villags Ser. i. (1B63) x8 The roods, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, cnsply dw. 1899 
R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. \njml. Oeog Soc. XXIX. 196 
The hair curls crisply, stts Athensfum 13 Aug. xp7/a 
What [they] have to say is. .clearly and crisply phrased. 
Ci^pMU (kri*spms). [f. Crisp a. •f-EESs.] 
The sute or quality of being cris)>. 

rt44e [see Csibphsoe]. sd 39 '^ Cowlet Davidoio in. 
Note *5 The. .crispness of the wood. 1790 Sootmet Lett 
(1858) I. Ba^The colour of the hair, its quality and its crisp- 
ness. t9B4DtcKKtm Afut. Fr. t.y, An unwholeroi^yforced 
lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what it had 
gained in sise. 1B89 Bookseller July tBif% Ike tale is told 
with the crispness and sparkle of this author's popular stylo. 

CManr (kri-spi), a. [f. Crisp a. + -Y.] 

1 . Curly, wavy; undulated; mCrispa. 1 tod 2 . 
1998 Tskvisa Barth, de P. R. v. xv. (1405) lai By grete 
heete the beer of the herd and of the heed ben onrspy and 
curlyd. 1994 Kvd Comelio iv. in Ha^ Meter V. 939 
Turn Bot ti^ crispy lidas like diver curl, Bock to thy gia^ 
green banks to welcome us. 078 Joeoam Triumphs Le^., 
A fair br^bt crispy curl'd flaxen nair. liso H. Busx /Xom- 
tfw/ III. 50a Ike Arctic frost That chain* the mpy wave 
on Zemla's coast. 1870 Mosais EarfJdy Fnr.l. i. 381 Ya 
shall behold 1 doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. 

%. Brittle or • short » ; -Cbibp a, 5. 
s8ss CoroR., Breesandes, the criapie mammocks that ro- 
maine of tried hogs grese. c tern W. Gtaaow Pmrrters 
Dispens. xv. iivati 980 Boil .. till .. tha Worms aro grown 
crispy. 1871 Nkiiols Fireside Seiessco 99 A black, enspy 
mas9 of charcoal. 

d. PleaiaoUy aharp, brisk ; iwCBUP 0, 5 b. 
aSax FrmsePs Ma^. XXIIL 3x4 Tha crispy ceobrnm of 
fair Eve. 
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iu HMclfic wnMfiCR J 
Used cblefiy in 
L rortaiidiieto tha otenaivM Ax oMtOSlO*, 
X Chm aoteSagd hy tha Bol onri ng at tiM ante 
uOnmaiUi, tm CrtuU Mnw* «r Mradter, tha 
Red-vented Thnah or ThnAor. 
lOie CamaXvt»r‘S.mir.JUrtfiMOSmirhiiai W t 

CMaS-orOM O. {A ftoi ate ret 

daction of CHBUT(«)-CMas ; hotlnioMeliMHiaiM 
used with uuoonsdouiueis of the origb, axid 
merely as a redapUoatloR oienosti cL misA' mBs m ^ 
•‘*•1 . 

L « Cbrirt-crobb, in verioue •ensei, q.t* 

2 . [f. Cbibs-cboiui t^.] A bmnfteife 
1876% F. Buircm Gorilla L. I, • Whtm the eurrsniL 
setting to tha north-west, meets nstroufliaa^brsiM nontne 
west, there is n criss-cross, n tidaripi 
8. as. (See quot.) . , 

s8ffo Bastlstt Jokt. Asrnr., Criss-tejns, a gnme pliyed 
on slates by chfldrsn at sdiMl ; nlso c^led Fox and Oeesm 
Hence OtlM-oroBR-vow I teeCMBliP-OieNMHmWa 
Orlm-eVMfl (kri-eikii^), a. tad (Sea 
prec. ; now treated as a mere reduplicatum of trots j 
cf. tig-aag,"] 

A. euif. Ananged or placed in crossing Une^i 
crossing, crosMd ; marked by crossings or litter* 
sections. B. aeh. In the mimner of crossing llnes^ 
crosswise ; Jig, in a contrary wty, «wry, nricew. 

1848 Hawthomik Mosses u vU. tss His pucktted Am 
head unmaels iu entanglement of cruscross wrinkles. MS# 
Thoseau Marne W. iii. 044 Others prostrate and crissmcroiSa 
1879 F. CoMoaa Tentwork PsU. 35s A legttlat criss-cram 
pattern, never seen iu the Inter masonrye 
OrisMTOM (kri'SikrA), o. (&e prccv] ira^ 
To mark with erossing lines, to cross sepettedly | 
to trace in crossing lines. 

sSx8 Keats b Life 4- Lett. 1 . xi9 To criss-ciess w 
letter. 1871 Le Famu Ten. Maiory Ixrii. aor A prs^ 
portrait, .criss-crossed over with Httle cracks. mt%Haopeiro 
Mag. 896/9 The passbn vessels criss-cross the white ItnsS 
of their wakes upon it like pancU-marks 00 tha slate. 
CriSBO, obs. f. CbeesE, Malay dagger. 

Orisnel, orlstln, obs. ff. GBififfiACRnuiUL 
|( CxissiUtt (kri'sfim). Omiik. [mocLU (tSxi 
Ulige^ /Vodramtes 166), f. erissdro * clunem mo* 
vere *.] The annl region of a bird under the tailt 
the vent-bathers or lower tail-ooverts. 

1874 Coun BMe N. W, 3x4 Thera is moredaik color on 
the criflBum. ^ ^ 

Crint, Crintante, Orinton, etc.,ob8. 0 . CauYi 
Chbibtiavitt, CHRimm, etc, 

Cri0t(6, OrlRted, obs. ff. Camr, -bd. 

OrlRtal(l, OrintalllM, etc., obs. if. Cbtwai^ 
-IVB, etc. 

Cristate (kn-ntPt), a, Nat. Hist,, etc. [sd.t. 
cristdt^s, f. crista Chest: see •ate.] Having a 
crest, crested ; In the form of a crest 
1681 Lovell Hist. Antm. A Mim, Intvod., The., luka 
cristate, and not cristate. 1899 Todd Cyct. Anat. Y. 768 
index, Cristate process of the ethmoid bona 

Czistet«d (kri-tu'ttd), «. -ptec. 

1707 Bailey vol. 1 I» Crirtersd, having a crest or emnb. 
1797 tr. HenckeVs Pyritot. 93 Fyrkci . . oval, clusleied, 
cristated. 1794 Kiswan Min. 1 . 944 Sometimes also in 
the form of a oockscomb and beoce called cristated. 

tCriaty gruy, OristiSMy. Mr. A term 

applied to tome kind of fur : cf. Ukat, Gur. 

1404 Will cf Wynyisgton (Somenet Ho.), Togam msam . * 
furratam de cruti^y. 1400 B. £. Wiiis (iBBa) 50 A »wb 
furred with Cristy gray. S474 in Ld. Treas. Aec. Scot 
I. dlt V tymire of cristy gray.. to lyne a gowua of blac 
dammaSk to the Qwene. 

Criflum, orlayme, obs. ff. CREnov. 
tCrlt. Obs. Short for Cbitio. 

Fixldimo XFkd^/v^nyProL, Smoke the author, yon 
Jng crits. 

IHtoh, variant of Cbatob, rack, 
t Orlterin. Obs. rare. An adapted form of 
Critbbioe. 

1899-00 Stanley Hiet. Philos. III. in. 38 Man h tho 
critme of all things, /bid. (1701) 477 We say the Criteria 
of Scepticism is the Phmnomen. 

Crfte^'logy. [f; s« -Loar.] Tha 

doctrine of a enteri 
1BI4 Athes$ensm 1 
termed criteriole|By, 

regards iu validity. . .... 

Ositarim (kFaitI«*rian). FI. orltarlA; less 
commonly -OOR. [a. Gr. ofnrjpoo a meant for 
judging, test, standsLid, f. jcKige. In 17th e* 
often written in Gr. letters.] 
t a. An organ, faculty or instrument of jndginge 
1^7 H. Moan Poems Pref, Wlu that have . . so ennued 
and made hard tbebr inward moerHotar ha evermnich and 


1^1. ucxl; ace •lawi.j aira 
rterion (of knowledge, etc.). 

14 Tune 733/1 An outline of wliat may bo 
f, the rolafion of thought to lealky os 


Inf to 


trivial wearing k. 1876 Cuoworrw imtaU. Syat ns Aea 
to Emfwdooles, eba Criterion of Truth is not Sansa mm 
;ht Reason. 

A test, principle, rule, eanon. or stRodaid, by 
which anything Is judged or estimated. 

slap Bn. Hau. Serme, 15 Sepc Wks. (z 8 e 7 ) 490 All the 
false spiTXpxa that vse to beguile the iudgmeUt of snsa, 
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iMt Pulls* Worikiti 1. 109 Th« moving hereon* sutticl 
vat made the Criterion of women* cbaitity. 176! Black- 
■roNS Comm* 111 . 330 Some mode of |>robation or trial, 
which the law of the country haa mdained for a criterion of 
truth and falthood. itM Mas. HuGMSS Homty^ ioah* I, 
s; Regular uniformity and the etrai^t Une were the cri- 
terion* of ta»ce and beauty. syM raU ^ Sodloy 1 . 168 
l^rd Stokerland [is] the criterion of gallantry and politencas. 
t 9 gfi Faouna //ist Et$£, (1858) 1 . L 18 We have no criterion 
by which, in these nutters, oegi^ of good and evil admit 
ol being measured, 

1 0. A distin^ishbg mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. Obs, 


161) Jackson Crood 1. v. Whs. I. 37 This sincerity In 
teaching . . ia the true eptr^ouii' or toucnstone, the livery or 
cognisance of a man speakimr by the Spirit of God. idyS 
Gals Crt* GintiUo 111 . 138 Take these Criteria or distinc- 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

Orito*rional, a, nonce-wd, [fT prec. 4 -al ; irreg. 
for criierial.'] Of or relating to a criterion, 
sSSO^CoLBRiDQS Tahlo-'t^ et SepL, There are two kinds 
of logic : t. Syllogistic, 9. Critcrional . . The critenonal 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, much Uie most 
important ; and it has never yet been treated. 

II Cvitarium (kraitis'ri/lm). Latinized fom of 
Gr. MptHipioy Cuitkiiiop, occas. used in English. 

a 1631 Donne Strm. Ixi. 61a This is our Criterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. aiTM Nosth Rxam* u 
iii. l 6a (i7Ao) 170 It ever waa and will be a certain Cri. 
terium of Truth, to be easy., clear and intelligible. 1867 
Lawaa Hut* PkUoo* I, 181 There is no criterium of truth. 
Crith (krif). Physics, ff. Gr. barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] The weight of i litre of 
hydrogen at itandard pressure and temperature ; 
proposed by Hofmann as the unit of weight fur 
gaseous substances. 

i 80 s A W. Hofmann Mod.Ckom, 13* For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term crith derived from 
Che word epiS* signiiyii^^ a barley-corn. 1870 Eng. 
Mock* at Jan. 404/z The * Ciith *. .is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o* cent., and 076 m. pi ensure so ‘0896 
gramme. 

+ CrithoTogy. OAr.** fad. Gr. lepTBoXoyia the 
gathering of bailey, f. tepmtrf barley-corn.] (See 
quot.) 

1636 Blount < 7 /p«pjrr., Critkolo^.. the office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. 

Crithomanoy (kri J^miensi). [f. Gr. tefirbrt 
barlcy-com + /ioFTskt divination (see - man'OT) ; cf. 
ttfUboftayrit one who divined by bailey.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 

163a G AULB Maxastnm, 165 Critkomomeyy [divining] by 
gram or com. 1W4 J, C. Bourkb Snako Dane* of Moquh 
av. 163 The use or this nacred meul closely resembles the 
crithomancy of the ancient Greeks. 

t Critic, di- Obs* Also 6 oretlcke, 6-7 oritioke, 
7-8 -lok, -iqua. [ad. L. cHUc-us (orig. as a 
medical term), a. Gr. Kptnubt critical, f. k/htSs 
decerned, Kpir^it a judge; f. itpl-y~*iv to decide, 
judge. Partly after F. creti^uo Corblchon), 
sniigiu {a 1590 FarA) both m medical use.] 

1 1 . Afed*, etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
of a disease, .etc. ; -C&itioal 4, 5. Obs. 

1344 Phabk Rogim* (1553) Gib, If it [‘jaundisM ap- 
penre in the vj day, beyng a day iudiciali or creticke of the 
ague. 160s Wbbvbs Mirr Mari. C viij b, If euer aheild< 
shape Comet was portent Of Criticke day, foule and perni> 
tious. 1603 VAsttL Ottom's yircadia lit* i, Of Symptoms, 
C^cis, and the Critick Days, 
a. Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-fiLiding. 

*5^ Florio, criticke. Judging mens acts and 

works written. i6at R. Johnson kPay to Clary 35 That. . 
Is now, ill this criticke age, called in ouestion, etc. a 1667 
CowLKY Elegy on J. LitiUton* In ’s Body too, no Critique 
£yo could find The smallent Blemish, 

o. Skilful in judging, tsf. about literary or artistic 
work; belonging to criticism; ■> Critical 3. 

i8a6 W. ScLATRR Expot* a Tkatt. (i6a^ 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Reuelation. 1633 N. Garprnteb Geog, 
Dei. If. V. 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositoun. 1677 
(lALB Cri* Contileo 11 . iii. 87 A critic judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 17^ 
PofB Ett* Crit* III. 153 Critic Learning flourish d most in 
France. 1B34 Froths Mag. X. 19 Matters historic, 
critic, analytic, and pliilologic. 1830 TKMNvaoN In Mem. 
cviii. The critic cleameM of an eye. That saw thro’ all the 
pluses' walk. 


Critio (kri'tik], sb*'^ Also 7 orittlok, oritloko, 
•ique, 7-8 oritiok. [ad. L. critic-us sb., a. Gr. 
KptTiabr a critical person, a critic, subst. use of the 
adj. ; perh. immediately after F. critiqut : see prec. 
In early times used in the L. form ; 

11383 Fulkb D^ence En£. Bible (PaHcer Soc.> 381 The 
pnnee of the Criiici. 1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxii. 
xi. to6^ 1 am here fenued even against ny will to be after a 
sort Cri/icus. .but to find out a truth.] 

1 , One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person ; /x/. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censurer, fault-finder, caviller, 
is8i Shaks. L.L.L. iil L 177. 1 that haue beene loues 
whip . . A Criticke, Nay, a nign^watch Consuble. isoi 
Flosio /ted* Diet. To Rdr., Those notable Pirates in thtf 
our paper-sea, those tea-doM, or Jende-Critlkes, monsleis of 
men. iM Dbkkbr Nexoetjrom Hell^ Take heed of ciiticks : 
they bite, like fish, at anything, eepecially at bookes. 169a 
B. Walkbr Epictetms* Mor. xhx. Nor play the Critick, nor 
be apt to jeer. 170a Enf* Theopkratt* 5 How strangely 


tome words lose their primitive senee f By a Critick, was 
originally undeiucood a good judge ; with ns nowadays it 
signifies no more than a Fault finder. Foaoves Serm* 
} Mg. tVom. (1777) 1. iv. 199 We are never aafe in the com- 
pany of a critic. 

d. One skilful in judging of the qualities and 
merits of litera^ or artistic works ; one who writes 
upon the qualities of such works ; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like ; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

1603 Bacon Adp, Learn* 1. viL | as Certaine Cridquea are 
used to aay . . lliat if all sciences were lost, they might bee 
found in virgin. 1697 Bemtlicv Phal. In trod., To jpess e 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excelfencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each . . to their proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 1780 
Johnson Lett. Mrs. Tkrale a? July, Mrs. Cholmondely . . 
told me I was the best critick In the world ; and I told her, 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
of a critick. Macaulay Ess. Milton Ess. (1854) 1 . 3/1 

The poet, are believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic [Johnsonl. 1870 Disraeli Loikair xxxv, 
You know who the Critics are? The men who have fiUleu 
an Literature and Art. 


t Cri'tio, sb.^ Obs. Also in 7 -icke, 7-8 -iok, 
8-9 Ckitiqur q.v. [app. ad. P*. critiqug fern, (used 
in this sense by Moli^re and lioilenu), ultimately 
ad. (ir. 4 teptuirff the critical art, criticism (cf. It. 
critica ^arte of cutting of stones', Florio 1598). 
Early in the 18th c. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr, critique^ a spelling which in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaiies, has become universal; in 
the iqth c. it has received a quasi-French pronun- 
ciation also: see Critique, chiefiy used in sense a, 
while sense i is now expressed Critioibh.] 

L The art or action of criticizing ; criticism ; 
an instance of this. Also in pi* (cl. metaphysics.') 

1636 Artif, Handsomeness as 6 A Saiyncai Critick 

upon the very Scriptures, s^y Hosbki Wks. 184s 

ViL 389 Grammar and CriiickA. 1676 Etmkrkdt.k Man ^ 
Moiie HI. iii, Weel make a Critick on the whole Mail Madam. 

IxxrKE Hum* Und iv. xx, I hcy would afford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. 1697 Bentley Phal. 69, 

1 do not expect from our Editors much sagacity in way of 
Critic, ivio Steels Tatter Na 4ii f 4 That Sort of Drama 
ia not. .liiought unworthy the Critick of learned Head**. 
1735-73 Johnson, Cri riVA, Science ol Cnticuim [Todd 1818 
alters to Crititfue]. 

2 . An essay in criticism of a literary work, etc. ; 
a critical notice or review ; now Critique. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit* 571 Own your errors past. And 
maJee each day a critick on the last. 17x0 Steele Tar/er 
No. 1x5 F X, 1 shall not fail to write a Lntick upon his Per- 
formance.^ 17S5-73 Johnson, Crftiek* a critical examina- 
tion • criticol remarks [I'odd 1818 alten 10 Crttigue\ 1766 
Elis. Gnifpith Lett* Henry Sf Frances 111 . 4, 1 shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of——, 
t Critio, V, Obs. In 7 -Joke, 8 -iok, -ique. 

1 . intr* To play the critic, pass judgement {pn 
something \ 

1607^ A. Brfwkr Lingua tv. ix. (R.> Nay, if you begin 
to critic once, we Khali never have done. 1609 Liciitfoot 
Erubhin ii, (In which words I can criticke onely with deepe 
silence, a 1698 Temple (J. , They do but . . comment, critick, 
and flourish upon them. 

2 . trans* To pass judgement upon, ciiticire ; esp. 
(in earlier use] to criticize unfavourably, censure. 

1697 Dbyofn Virg. Life (1791) I. 71^ 'i'hoKe who can 
Critick his Poctrj'.can never find aBleminh in his Manners. 
1706 Coi LIES R^. Kidie. 307 T'ia playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things. 1733 Pope £p. Lady 8f 
As Helluo..Critiik’d your wine and analysed your meat. 
1731 [see Critique v.]. 

Cri'tioable, a. rare. [f. Critic z^.or F. critiquer 
•f -able.] r riticizable. 

1889 J. M. Rodkrtson Ess. Crit* Method gs Criticism is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. 


Critical (kritik&l), a. [f. L. critic-us (see 
Critic «.) + -al] 

L Given to judging ; tsp, given to adverse or unfa- 
vourable criticism ; fault-finding, censorii us. 

1590 Snak.s. Mids. N* v. i. 34 That is soins Satire keene 
and criiicall. 1604 — 0 th* 11. t. ia& I am nothing, if not 
Criticall. 1663-9 ^YLB Occas. A’c/f.iii. vi, (1675) 157 The 
more Witty and Critical sort of Auditors. 1683 D. A. Art 
Comterse^g ThoAc that are of a too critical humour an^ve 
of nothing. i8a8 Southey Ballads^ Brough Bells, * What 1 
art thou critical t ' quoth he ; * Eschew that heart’s disease ’. 
s88r Rusrbll Haigs Introd. 3 It was not in hia nature 
to be either critical or iudiffeienL 
+ 2 . Involving or exercising careful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact, accurate, precise, pauCtual. 
Now Ods. (or merged in other senses). 

1890 Sir T. Brownr Ptend. Ep. 11. v. Exact and critical 
trial should be made . . whereby determination might be 
settled. *634 Whitlock Zooiomia x86 He is not criti- 
call and exact in Oarbes and Faahtona iBge Ray Disc. n. 
V. 'X739) 379 , 1 can bear of nobody that was so critical Jn 
noticing the Time. 17x8 Cibbbr Love snakes Man v. iti. 
Well, M idarn. you see I'm punctual . . I’m always critical 
—to a Minute. Ix8a8 Heiuicmbl in Phil. Treuu. XCVl. 463 
The air is beautifully clear, and proper, for critical observa- 
tions. 183a Regnt. Isutr* Catmlry 11. 37 A critical dreeaing 
need not be required.] 

8 Occupied with or skillhl in criticiitn. 

1841 J. Jackbon True Evmmg. T* Ike Mnienarici, 
a sect of leametL sHid criticalT Chri'tiane. 1988 Entick 
London IV. 163 Of which a cririual writer remarks [etc.], 
tiyi Morlbv Arilf«trvtsB86) r 6 Melibre ie only critical by 
accident. 


b. Belonging or relating to criticism. 

S741 Middlbtom Cieoro II. viil S37 Cms er wae oonver* 
•ant also with the moiic abstruse and critical parte of leara- 
iim. 1768 W. GiLfiN Eto* Prints 169 How far the woiks 
ofnogaith will bear a critical exam'nation. *843 Macaulay 
Uitle), Critical and Historical Essaya 1887 Frbbman 
Horm. Cong* (18761 1 . App. 583 He shows a good deal of 
critical acumen. 

4 . Aled* (and As/rvl) Relating to the crisis or 
turning-point of a disease ; determining the Isaue 
of a disease, etc. 

s 8 ds Holland Pliny xvii. 11 I. 500 The fours decretorie 
or criticall daiei^ that giv« the dome of olive trees, either 
to gOLd or bad. s8oa W. Vaughan Nat. Direct* 47 Tlie 
Moons, .posiieth almost eueryseuenth day into the contrary 
signs of the name quality, .and, .bringeth the crit. call dales. 
1684 tr. Bonefs Merc* Compit. ill. 7a Vou may reckon it 
[the Head-ach] critical, if in a Fever it fall upon a critical 
day. 1733 Chevnb Eng* Malady 11. vUi. | 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Auscehs. 18*3 T. Watron 
Lect. Physic* iv. 1x857) 53 ' 1 ‘be moment of exhalation is 
veiy transient. .It is evidently critica!, for the congestion is 
relieved. 

5 . Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis : a. 
or decisive importance in relation to the issue. 

1849 Bp. Reynolds Hosta iv, 65 Mercies are never . so 
seasunahle as in the very turning and criticall point. 1673 

S. C. Art Complaisance R5 There is in the Court, as 
there is said to m in Love, one criticul minute. 1788 

T. Jefferson Writings (1859) 11 . v. ^ Tliat month, by 
producing new prospects, has been critical. 1833 Aliron 
Hist. Europe II. vii. | zoo Three hundredohorse, at that 
critical moment, might have saved the m<Miarchy. 1871 
Blackib Four Phases i. 145 note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed by a 
mysterious voice. 

b. Involving suspense or grave fear as to the 
issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. 

1884 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (179a) 19B Acquaint them 
[tender-plants] mdually with the Air . for this change is 
the most critical of the whole year. 1967 Junius Lett. iv. 
9; Considering the critical situation of this country. 1838 
W. Irving A I. 749 The relations between [them]., 
were at that time in a critical state ; in fact, the two countries 
were on the eve of a war. Manck. Cuanlinn 17 Oct. 

s/a Mrs. H ’s throat was badly cut, and her condition is 

deemed criticaL 

6 . Tending to determine or decide; decisive, 
crucial. 

S841 Myers Ca/h. Th. iv. vii. 301 The alterations, .in our 
conceptions of the material Universe, .are critical instances 
of the influence (uQ. . Natural Pliilosophy . over Scholastic 
Theology. 1880 Tyndall Clac. 11. i. 230 Here, .we have a 
critical analogy l>etween sound and light. 

7 . A/a(h. and Physics* Constituting or relating to 
a point at which some action, propeity or condi- 
tion passes over into another ; conslitining an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as critical angle, in Optics, 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refracted but totally reflected ; 
critical point or temperature for any particular 
substance, that temperature above which it lemains 
in the gaseous state aud cannot be liquefied by any 
amount of pressure. 

»» 4 i J. R. YOUNG Math. Dissert. Pref. 7 Even in the ex- 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics 11. iii. 53 This angle is called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. 1878 Tait Rec.Adv. Fhys. Sc. 
xiii. 336 '1 ne temperature risex to the critical point, i . /. the 
temperature at and above which the presence of liquid and 
vapour together becomes impossible. s68x T. Maitiiieu 
Williams in Knowledge No. B. 157 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nor a gaseous planet, but a critical planet. 

6 . Zoot. and Bot. Of species: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable difTerences; uncertain or 
difficult to determine. 

1834 WooDWAHo Mollnsca 111. {i8<;6) 360 Most of these 
are minute or ' critical ' species. s8s8 Jrnt. R. Agric Soc. 
XIX. I. 104 Crossing often renders certain species of plants 
very * (riiical *. 18B4 Jml. Bot* XX 1 1 . laS When he. .ran 
down some less familiar or critical species. 

CMtioality (kritiks llti). rare* 
a. The quiuity of being critical, b. A critical 
remark, criticism, o. A critical moment, crisis. 

‘ 1758 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 399 [I) hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire. 1B43 Camlrton 
Trai r J. 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the corpse to the murderer. 

OritioRrlly (kri tik&li), adu* [f. Critical + 
-LT ^.] In a critical manner. 

1 . Wilh critical judgement or observation ; nicely, 
accurately, precisely. 

1834 Whitlock Zaotomia 504 Though not Critically 
translated. as 68 o Hammond Whs. IV. 498 (R.i Would we 
but look critically into ourselves. 1719 Dm Fob Crusoe ( 1 840) 
I. XV. 96^ 1 inquired of him more critically, what was 
become of them f 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I* xvii. 
■85 Mias Gladwin eyed her critically. 1883 A Roberts 
O* 7 * Revision viil. 168 A critMly revised text of the 
Septuagiot traDslation. 

+a. With exactness in rewd to time, place, etc.: 
exactly, precisely, punctually. Obs. 

ita FuLLBa Ck. Hist* I. i. | 13 Others more warily 
affirm, that it d >th not punctually and critically bud on 
Chriaimas day. syaa Di Fok Col, Jack (1840) aye An ac- 
count, which . . was critically Just. 180a Palsy Nat. Thsol* 
iii. I e I'be point of concourse. . must fall critically upon the 
retina, or the vision is confused. iQia Kane GsdsmsU 
Exp* xi. (1856) 363 This hole was critically circular. 
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^ to datafmliM or decide i deoWf^f. rart. 

i* Vi At or in mlntton to tho erbif of n diicniOi 
i<H Comn «l». $• tflb* tnuim b* «Mt 

•*!P^ ei«ti Sn tTbmiwb 

whmiB ojiioito biBidc ou irfib huih Uab^ 

UcK which lato off th* tinqaitt isnftomt. 

t w. At a critical moment ; in tiM nick of time. 

D*^OMArt I. Hon*! dio eoaooaib 

r^^n'«astsije‘ss£TJi 

critittUy. for a Minuto • Cooflaomont longer would have 
in our D^odono lygy T. JicmMoii ITH/. 
^*?9.9) JV. ^3 <^ld theM debatea be ready to appear 
cntically, their eflect would be deeiviYe. 

5 . Ill a critical litnatioii or condltioa ; perilontly, 
dangeronriy. 

*•*5. n# Irrland ScriWt^mam/m toe nottt ITiue 
cntically circupistMced. Kami Afti, £x^ I. uicr. 
M9 1 he toppling Im . . j^tlcally euepend^ met above our 
"^**11 *S^ ^ 30 Apr, The Swaii King ie 

critically ill. 


VJgj/JTmml 


iSSt T. M. WiLLiAMi in KnvnMit No, 8. is/ Slemen- 
tary lubitancei may exiat ae eolidv, liquidi« or gaaee, or 
critically, according to the conditione of temperature and 
preMure. 

OritioriliMaa (kri-tikUnte). [f. ae ptec 
-HKBa.] The qnalltyor condition of being critical. 

1649 FuLLce fust Man' i Fnn, 9 The harlot., tunee her 
•elf to the criticalnem of all complecende. xdgg Burnbt 
Lloyd ill Brit, Mag. XXXV. 371 That Critical- 
new in marking all d ites to punctually. 1794 Godwin 
CaL IVilhamt xo Struck with the crIticalneM of the eitua- 
Cion. ilee Lamo £/td, Bontl Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Chritioaster (kritikae stail, [See -astir.] A 
petty or inferior critic. (Uied in contempt.) 

1684 N. S. Crit, £ho. £diL Biblo viU. 51. I perceived 
that note to be added by some Jewish Criticaster. s8so 
SoUTHBvin Q. Rev. 111.^7 While the criticasters were 
pronouncing sentence 01 condemnation upon it. sSea 
SwiNBUUNB Under Microeeo/e 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poeticules who decompose into criticasters. 

Hence Orltloa^gterlsa. Orltioa'fltrj, nonc^wds, 

1809 SouTHBY in Robberdf Mem, W, Tayler 11. 67 
Whose criticasterisms have long annoyed me. i88y F. 
Hall in N. Y. Nation XLIV. 516/1 His criUcaetry takes 
no stigmatic note of * was being done away 

Critioism (kri-tisiz^m). [f. Chitio or L. critic* 
us 4 - •ISM : prob. formed in conjunction withm/iWfe^ 
of which it is the n. of notion Adopted in French 
in 19th c. as criticisme (in sense 2 c below).] 

1 . The action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon the qualities or merits of anything ; esp, the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-finding, 
censure. 

t6oj Dbkkeb Knt'e Conjnr, To Rdr., Therfore (reader) 
doe 1 . .stand at the marke of criticisme (and of thy oolt) to 
bee shot at. 1637 Hkywood Royal Skip 49 They would not 
allow it. .But. .It was rather their Criticisme than my ignor- 
ance. 1683 m h. Art Converse 45 Criticism or a censor- 
ious humour, condemning indifferently every thing. 1736 
Butler 11 vii. 361 This.. gives the laigMt scope for 
criticism. S863 Obo. Eliot Romolo 111. x, xhese acts., 
were not allowed to pass without criticism 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. 9) IV. 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticism of the next generation. 

2 . The art of estimating the qualities and cha- 
racier of literary or artistic work ; the function or 
work of a critic. 

1^4 Drydbn Pre/, Slate 0/ Innocence Wks. iSaz V. 106 
Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of Judging well ; the chietest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader. 1709 Pops Ess. on Crit, tot Then criticism tho 
muse's handmaid proved. 1719 J. RiCHASOMnN {title). The 
Connoisseur : an Essay on the whole Art of Crittciem as it 
relates to Painting. 1863 M. Aiholo £se. Crit, i. 38, 1 am 
bound by my own definition of criticism : a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the beet that Is known 
and thought in tho world. 187S Dowdbn Ststd. Lit. 413 
The effort of criticism in our time has been . . to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking. 

b. spec. The critical science which deals with 
the text, character, composition, and origin of 
literary documents, esp, those of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Textual criticism \ that whose object b to ascertain the 
genuine text and meaning of an author* Higher entUiem : 
see quot. 1881. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentilee 1. 1. x. 51 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stUed Grammar, and lately Criticisme. 
1748 Habtlbv Okeerv, Man 1. iU. 356 Criticiiim..may be 
defined the Art of lastoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense. 1836 R. 
Keith tr, Hengstenber^s Ckrietot, 1. 414 A fundamental 
principle of the higher criticism. 1884 Frovdb Short 
Stud, (1891) I. 041 y titles Criticism and thegospel his- 
tory. liM ScEivENEB Lect, Grk. Teet, 7 The problem 
which Textual criticbm sets itself to solve. 1881 Kosbrt- 


yd ibhtmcm c uusc to BS i wSi^tlmwila^ 

8. (witii/i^J Aq ad ofcnSckiag; a orltkal 
mark, comment ; a critica! eiiay, ctiriqiHb 

DiyiiAH B^nm^e Corner, t* 1, Them ere n mmilMr 
me or tbws StufeeCrilieisaest Tlua eur pinn^ view 
May iMo&tady mahs. sim Dbvobn JM Pisttaovk 14 
PkiMoptdesI ques ti ons ancT oritfebma ThuBUMilty wars 
^ mnal mcnatbaa. 9798 C. Lvom lYaten t 
mf.. Some. .have, .got their eridoiins ready for the prasa, 
1871 E. PpAco».K MsSm H eron 1. v. 75 Very mi^ disposed 
to JMfce free cfiddsma. ilM Jowbtt PlaSo (ed. ervTeii 
A mtickm mey be worth maUng which rests only onprm* 
UUtice or impressions. 

1 4. A nice point or distinction, a 
cnlar, a nicety ; a subtlety ; in Iwd sc 
A Rdfd Bbaum. a Ft. Lit. Fr, Lamyef 


.mSAfteeullarsansii 
idXa ibsMseid chi adnd d 


Duellbt] Thou 

i ycares, and studied The 
duelling], sd^ Sib T. B» 

Seede m that posture, wherein tho teal' and KMts may 
shoot right . , were a Critidame in Agricultura. t8d| j. 
Spbhcbr Predigiee (1665) 8a For the omiaidon of eome 
petty criticisms in their Rites. id|| Cavb Ecclesiastic^ 
Athemaeiue vL § ss. 108 Not sufReieotly understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Ori*tldl'Wbli» a. [f. Cbitioiki n.-h-ABLi.] 
That may he criticized ; open to orilicum. 

1863 Hawthosnb Onr Old Home, GEmpeeeEng, Poverty 
1x879) 3>7 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manmr. s888 Bsvcb Amer. Comnm, 11. it. lit. e99 Ameri- 
can cities are Justly criticisable for many defects. 

CMticisa (kri'timiz), v. Also -lee, [f. Ceitio 
or L. criiic^us + -izk .1 

la inir. To play the critic; to pass judgement 
uron something with respect to its merits or fiiultt. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

1A49 Milton EiMon, xxiv. 491 To let goe Ms Cricictring 
about the sound of Prayers. 1681 Dbvdbn Aht. B Achit. 
Introd. (17081 s Ihey, who can critioiae so weakly, as to 
imagine I have done my worst. 1793 Has. Dblany Let. 
Mrs. Dewee 7 Apr., Her character b pretty ; though had I 
time 1 could criticise, a s86a Bucklb Civilis. 111. v. j3i6 
They who criticise are unable to discern the great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

fb. with OH or uponx ws^nse 2, Obs. 

1^7 J. Sbsobant Schism Di^paeh’t ts Who can most 
dexterously and artificblly criticise UMn words. 1748 
Habtlby Ohserv. Man t. il P6x. 013 We criticise much 
U|Mn the Beauty of Faces. S790 Busks Fr. Rev, S44 To 
criticise on the use that b iwe of it. sSio Southbv in 
L^e (1850) 111. S77 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
cnticise upon the structure of verse. 

2 . tram To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faulu; to 
animadvert upon. 

x699 Sir T. Hbrrbrt TVwr/. itCfji) 354 Concerning the 
word Thartish, so much criticis'd, it is Yerbum ambignnm 
and admits a various fence. S7S4 Bolinosrokb in 
Lett. (17661 11. 39 The verses I sent you are very bad. .you 
would do them too much honour, if you criticised them. 

Prescott Philip ft, I. if. v 193 Men began boldly to 
cnticise the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
si8o MacCormac Antisept, Surg. 49, 1 will now paai on to 
criticise a paper recently published, 
b. To censure, find fault with. 

1704 Swift T. Tub ConcI , To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule nb dress. 1770 Johnson Lett, Mrs. Thraie 11 Oct. 
llie gout that was in my anklet when Queeney criticised 
my gait. sMb tr. Lotm^s Lope 131, I am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise thb..on the ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Orl*tliolilag vbL sb, mod ppU a , ; OzltU 
oiiglngly adv. 

1840 [see CaiTiciZB x]. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1B89) 1. x6x So criticizing an eye. 1899 ^"ound 

C/4n:A(i86z» ZZ5 They, .eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids criticisingly. 

CxitioiMET (kri'tisaizai). One who criticizes; 
a critic. 

a 1680 Chabnocb Disc. Code Knowledge Wks. 1684 1. 985 
He b therefore called a 'dtscemer' orcnticUerofthebeart. 
173s Blacxwall Sacred Clou. II. 965 (T.) Pert critidsers 
and saucy correctors of the original. 1794 Hist, in ^sws. 
Reg. 35 Severe critidsers of the conduct of the allies. 
Crrtioldii. mnee-wd, A small or petty critic. 
A 1843 Southby Doctor Ixxil, Mr. Critickin,— 4or as 
there w a diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic.— 

I defy you. Ibid, Interch. xix, Critics, critickins, and criti- 
castem. 

Oritiollng (kri'tiklii)). rSee-WKO.] »prec. 
1799-8 Old Maid No. x8 11764)^8, I shall therefore say 
. .to the Criticlings (etc.1. 1816 J, Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
s8< Criticlings may drawl and drivel.. about the earlieet 
authors being most original. 1883 Lit, World (U-S.)x6 
June X94/1 Thus criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 
CM*tioO-p combining form (after Gr. x/Mruro-), 
80 critically, critical and . . . ; as In oritlOo-hlgto- 
rloal, -pootioal, -tboologioal, etc., adjs. 

1817 T. L. Pbaoock Melincourt xxsix. The memben of 
thb critico-poetical council. 1813 Pabr Who. i8a8 VI 1 . e8s 
Scune critico-theological matter on Deuteronomy, slyf H. 
Amer, Rev, CXXVIl. ids Stronger than hb cricico-histori- 
cal [conscience]. 

b. Also um as a base for nonce-words, as 
Oritleo'BMtev. a measurer of critics or criticism. 
0 riridoopbo*Mk, fear or horror of critics. 

sm%Athenseum eo Oct 493/x We thus obtain a sdentlfic 
measurement of the thought, .and the cricicometer b before 


forms the spacbl subject of Che branch of critical science 
which U usually distingubhsd front the verbal criticbm of 
the text by the name of Higher or Kbtorical Cnticbm. 
a Phihsa The critical philosophy of Kant. 

So called from its being bsssd on a ctttieal examination of 
the faculty of knowledge. 


|]3m -vti.] Aeattllof 

Sl% F. Hau. in H, K HeOUn XLVItl. 97/1. THo critU 
cub whoto caUnwossB I have acniiiobo^ 

(AgiEdualaltentionef the 
17-iffth c. 0mki CEKtfo j^aSff tfter French. 
OdHtm OMuii In 4 ddBsea *8 molMMe (pttbl. in Wks. 

Sooariis to the end y theSutpty adlwfud to 
auhstitutod eritifsse in hb ed. of J. in X 0 | 8 ; tbs modem 
proaundatien and stress after F, (or Oor.JappMis In 1811.] 
h An essay or article in criticism oi a lileraiy (or 
more rarely^ an artistic) woric t a leview. 

tTCewi Amnson dm m I 

should as soon eapeqi to see a t^tbu* oa Hie Fosb era 
Rinmnsonthtinedtocioaofa 
1. 173 Not that my quill to Crittmm was conl^'d |ta od. 


1. 173 Not that my quill to Piques was cemfia/d pa od. 
neB Not that my pen to Crltkfts was.eonfiad]. tma 
Cownm Lett, xy Fsb., I havo toad tho critique of my om 
in the Analytical Review. t8ee Bvsoil Blsieo t* is* I Juit 
had been skimming a charming critique, ills, FaarilNr 
Eng* yeurnnliem xix. (iBItt 143 Tumtog out arndis and 
critiques npon the topbs of sodal lift, Oimt, or Utemture. 
2. The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 
t8s9 W. H. laxLAND Stribbieosns mi n gb, 1 doom such the 
baab of candid critique. slgiMaiKLUmM tr. AWf CM 
P, R, t$ Idea and divblon of a partleuler sdeneti andbr 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason. 1888 J. MaxtiiwaU 
Eee, 1. 51 The critique of naturo hi detail b quite beyond 
us. 

Hence Oritt'gn# v, tram,, to write a critiqtid 
upon ; to review, criticize. (In quot. 1751 prob. 
stress^ eri'tious : cf. Camo w.) 

tygt Hiet, Pompep the Little p. vli, Tho worst ribaldry of 
Ariitophanea shaU bo critiqned and commented on. mg 
W. H. Ublamd Seribbleomastia e Some writort there are 
who . . all aubjecu critlqua. i8|i FrneeFe Mag, IV. 3 
Hogg's tales are critiqued by hlniself In Blackwood. 
tOri*ti8m. Obs. raro^K (f. Gr.xptM judge -f* 
-UH.] •CaiTiciBK. So fOrRtMf fOrttlM v, 

idgi Relit, fi otton, 40 There being then no euch Critbmss 
as interpreted (thbl. .a conapiracy asalnst the State. t8es 
Dbkkbr Sattrom, Wka. 1873 I. exs you are gtowne a piece 
of a Critbt. i8jt I>onnb Pofydoron Prof., They may find 
their humours here critls'd. a 1677 Barrow wke, 1087 L 
311 Weneed not cricbeon the words, the tense being plain. 
Cri'tUnff. dM. [See -lino, and cf. CarroM, 
Ceatlino.} 

tl. (See quot 1611.) Obs, 2. The refuse of 
Urd or grease ; «next : cf. CaAOKUita sb, g. 

s8ii CoTOR., Bourgeone, wriclings, or critliogs; the 
■mailer and mpst vntimely apples or pearea slgt Mavkbw 
Load, Labour 1. 196 Spice to give the critllngs a flavour, 
ciitlings being the refuse left after boiling down the lanh 
Crl'ton. Obs, exc. dial, Alto 4 orlboun, pdM 
oritten. [a. F. crotons *the crispie peeces or 
mzmmockes rcmiiioing of Urd, that hath heene first 
shred . . then itraineo, etc.* (Cotgr.)] The refuse 
of lard or grease ; ■■ Cbaokliko sb. 3. 

S3I8 Wvclif Ps, citi]. 4 My boonus ban dried vp as 
Cruonns [1381 croote : Vutg- eromium ; snarm, criton^ 
that is, that that dwelUth in the panne of the fnyng. till 
Berkehire does., Crittens, small pieces of lean meat stiained 
from lard when it b melted. 

OrlMO, obs. f. CaiBEX, Malay dagger, 

Grinla (kri'z'l), v, Obs, exo. dial. Also 7 
oiisle, oriBle, orliel, 8-9 oriagel, 9 orUeoL 
[OrigU obscure: perh. dim. of Cbauw. Cf. F. 
crisser to crackle.] 

1 , intr. To become rough on the suriaoe, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 
when it begins to freeze, etc. 

1873 Ray f ousts. Low C, (17381 IL 460 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they shall be removed Into a rougher 
[air] : But then they'll crble and scale. 1878 Lond. Gao, 
No. X138/4 Some of the.. Flint Glasses have been ob- 
served to crbel and decay. 1677 Pun* Oxfbrdsk, 153. 1793 
Chambbrs Cyd, Supp,% v. Crsooellintt The glsM thus made 
. .b subject to erbseu stes Clarb Addr. to Plenty (x8ti) 
55 View the hole the boys have broke, Crinling, stilt in* 
ciin'd to freere. 188s Leicesterek. Close., CriasUe, to crisp ; 
to grow herd end rough with heat or colA 

2 . trans. To canse to * crizzle ’ ; to roughen or 
crumple the surface of. 

(The first quot. may be really fn/r.) 

1604 Ford & Dbkkbr SusCs Darlings, i. To feel the ioe 
fall from my erisled skin. s8et Ciarb Vill, Minetr, 11. e8 
White frost ^glnt crixzle pond end brook. sM Whitby Gloee,, 
CHule, to bro&L CrinUed, hardened or crisped as the land 
b in a droughty season, 18^ H, W, Line, Gioee,, CrieeeM 
erg, twbted up as leaves are by cold. 

Hence Ozl*nu sb. (See quot.) 

1878 Whitby Glue,, Criulu, the rough sonbumt places 
on the face and hands in scoroiing weather, 
li Cro (krd). Collie AnHq, Also 5 evoy. [Irish 
ct^ death, blood, blood-wvto ] * The compensatiou 
or satbU^lon made for the daughter of any man* 
according to hU rank* (Jam.). 

13. . Reg, MaJ. iv. xbx. Scl StoL 1. 840 <)uid sb Is cto 
quod anglioe dtcltur Grant befiw the Kyng* 14*8 Sc, Acte 
yae. I (x 566* • 104 (Jam.) To pay . . the croy to the narrest 
of thekinofthe slaineman. soegSmMt Reg, Map, 74 It b 
Btatots be the Klnx, that Cro of aoe Erie of Scotland b 
seven tymee twentb kye. 1814 Sbldbh Tltlu Hus, e88 


CBOAS. 


• 

Wbcra Emhft Earlei loanM, ThaiMi« Odilflrn* wid th$ 
liko T> diitingwiihl fcy tbdr Cro«. ii|!i E. W. KomnoN 
J/ist, Eta, X35 The Cro, or Wey^gild, of the Thenc. 
CS>osk<lcrM),/^. Alto Soroka. [SeeCBOASv.] 
1 . The de^ hoane sound made by a frog or raven. 
Also tnanMf, and Ag, 

zSSi Daui tr. A/te, (1374) Msb, They play 

the woterfrogl, siofyiig cioake croaoe. t#|a KourLSV 
Woiman mtwr wxt iii. in UaoL D^daUy XI 1 . 160 O thoo 
iatal raren t lot ae pull thine eyes out For this sod crook. 

Pbmmant Z00k (z8xa) 11 . xsyC^ll^M ^«/l')The hoorse, 
d^p, periodical cro^ 01 the corvorants. iMs TiOLLon 
Barthmiar T. oUv, * I told you so, 1 told you so I * is the 
crook of a true Job's comforter. 

^ (See quot 1891.) Also //. (Cf. 

Cbook 

1707 FLovoa PAgsic. PuUa^lVmttk (1710) 400 The<Croke is 
evidently oa Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fly- 
ing. /iMV. 401 The Noise called the Croke was mode by 
Expiration and not by Inspiration. i8fi Haxthio Ghu, 
Ptucmwy^ Cromktt or Ke^ Fr. cruc^ a disease of the 
airpaasages. analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating, 
or flying. 

Oioik (krJak), V. Forms : (5 orok} 6-8 oroke, 
6 7 oroakay 7- orcMk. [Cmnlsb. and vb. appears 
only about 1550 ; the 15th c. erok is not its exact 
equivalent phonetically; in the some sense ME. 
bad also crouke, erowksi see Cboox v,'^ It 
is possible that cmii, with the northern parallel 
form eraki^ €rtUh^ goes bock to on OE. ^crdaaHt of 
which the recorded crtKetian to croak (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; but it is on the whole 
more probable that croukt, erok^ crooks with crake^ 
€reakt crick, are later formations imitating or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds.] 

1 . intr. To utter a deep» hoarse, dismal cry, os 
n hrcMf or a raven. 

cujSo Towmthjf My$i, 99 Sely Copyll, oure hen.. She 
kakyls, Bot begyn she to crok, To grme or to clok. 1357 
TW/r/rv Jfuc.iArb.laoolliou dunghyll crowe that crolcest 
Ogaynst the nwne. im SraNsoa E^tJkat, 349 TV vnpleo- 
sant quyre of rrogi AtiTfcroking. i6(M Masstom AnioHio*t 
Eev, Ml. iU. Wlu. 1B56 I. Ill Now crookes the toad, s^ 
Dbvdkn yfrf. Ed. I. a6 Ths hoane Raven . . By croaking 
from the left presag'd the coming Blow, tigs w< Ibvino 
7 b«r /*rvu>/«r *77 Kavens . . flaf * - 

dismally in the sir. xl,, 

Meanwhile the frogs crooked furiously. 

b. Of a hawk : see Cboak sk. a. 

iS7fl Turbbsv. FanlctmrU sfo You may perceyvs these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hswke when she 
croakee in the night, xflsi Latham amiiBk. Paicmry (16^3) 
az It breedath much wind* in them, the which, .will appear* 
often with a rising in Che gorges and a noyae withall of 
croking. 

2 . tran^. Of persons : tTo groan or cry (pAr.) ; to 
speak with a hooxse, hollow utterance; fig, to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, fore- 
bMe evil (like the raven). 

c 14180 M/ii. toL 1 thoght Gylle began to crok, 

and travelle full sod. sfloe Shaks. /'r. ^ C'r. ▼. ii. roz 
Would 1 could meet* that nu^e Diomed, I would croke 
like a Rauen : I would bode, 1 would bode. 1797 Buricb 
ifrfir. Pitua iti. Wka. VXII. 389 They, who crook them- 
selves hoarse about the decoy or our trade. iM Mktcai.pb 
I n Owan WalUata/a Dat^ 807 Without croaking, it may be 
observed that our govemmetit ia upon a dangeroua experi- 
ment. 185s Maa^TowB Uncla Tatds C.toSL eae *l>on’t 
be croaking, cousin— I hate it 1* he would say. 
fS. Of the Stomach or bowels: To make a 
rumbling noise. Obs, 

>547 fw* CaoAKiNO sd/. ah, x]. iflix Coroo., Griiamiilar, 
to rumble or croake (as the guts doe through wiodinossc). 
s68a N. O. BoiUau't Lutrin iv. 330 My eager atOTiach 
crokeS and calls for Diiuier I a 17*4 T. BeowN Sai, Fr, 
AJvWka..;^!. 60 When my starv'd entrails croke. 

4 . tram. To utter or pro^im by croaking, 
aflog Shako. Match, 1. v. 40 The raven himselfe u hoarse 
That crookes the fotoll entrance of Duncan. sTpi Ep, ia 
% PHaailay in Poai, Rag, (1808) 401 Now half toe bench 
of Bishops we may meeL Croaking *o 1 d clothes' about 
Sl James's Street 1847 TaMNVsoN Princ, tv. xo6 Marrii- 
divers, rather, maid. Shall croak thee sister. 1879 Fooudb 
Cmaatr xlU. xyB BibiUns, os each measure was passed, 
crooked that it was null and void. 

6. slang. To die. 

sBia in J. H. Vaidc Flath Diet. 1873 Slauti Diet,, Craai, 
to die— from the gurgling sound a person makes wneu the 
breath of life is deporting. 

Croaker (kr^u'kai). Also 7-8 oroker. [f. 
Cboak w. -f -eb .1 

1 . An animal that croaks ; applied ^c. to several 
North American fishes, also to the Mole Cricket. 

t6gi Ogilby ASujp (j66s) xx While the Iom Vale with 
big-voiced Croakers [ 4 *. frogs] rings. 1670 T. Gloves 
Virginia in PhiL Trams, XI. 635 In the Creeks are great 
store of small fish, as Perches, Crokers, Taylois, Eels. 
1784 MOBTiitBa CatraHnat iM. XXXVIIl. 3x3 Patxa 
marina , , the Cruker. i 85 B Wood Hatnaa wiAmti H, 

in 


r *77 Havens . . flapping about and croaking 
in the 1877 A. B. ^WAona NiU xzil 699 


viii. X58 The Mole Cricket, , 

the Cr^er or Chunr-worm on account of the peculiar 
sound which it produces. 1883 Fishariaa Sxhih, CataL 
(ed. 4) 170 Salt-water fishes. .Grunts, Cremkers, and Drum- 
mers . . the three lost deriving their nemee froas the sounds 
they utter when caught. 

2 . tramrf. One who talks dismally or despond- 
ingly, one who forebodes or pro^esiei eviL 

1837 Bastwick Liiasay 1. so A molipiont and cornipt . . 
\kooq of Crokers. XTyx Fkanklim Autahiag, Wka 18^ I. 
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79 There ars croakeis la evaty coaiitry,al«W7S boding itt 
nun. sl!|a T. A Tjunliopb im^raaa, IVama, v. 37 A lew 
timid craokers efaake tkelr healda. 

2 . slang. (See qnot.) 

*•73 Siaaig Diet,, draakar^ a dying parson beyond hope ; 
acorpsa ste e8 May 0/7 Toe oow wns a ^ crokar ', 

a beast kllladTlo save it from dying. 

CroaktET’ (krde-kari). mtug’‘wd, If, Cboak v, 
orCaoAKBR: see-iBT.I Crookings ooUecdvely, 

1883 Caolvle Faadk, Gt, <t8TS)VLxvk vL 103 Friedridi, 
In answer to new cunning croalMries and oonnsvanoas. .bos 
answered him Uka a king, 1887— (t88s) 11 . 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, instead of a spaairing by 

CroaJdly (krda-kili),mAr. [LCboaKTo. 4 --LT8.] 
In a croaky manner. 

i8js8 Cablylb Fradk, Gt, (1865) II. v. vil, xe5 Immortal 
Wolf, croaklly satirical withal, had defended himself. 

Oroakinif (kr^'kiq), vbl sb, [f. Cboak v.J 

1 . The action of making a deep hoane sound. 

1347 Bocwds i^nrv. Haadtk oectx. looh. In Englyshe It is 

tiomed erelong or clockyng in ones bely. a s8to Haoutv 
Epictatnd Mom, xxiv. 4x630) ag The crooking of the Raven. 
1840 R. Daha Ba/, Mast ix. ae The frogs set up their 
croakiug in the mushea 

2 . fig. Talking dismally or foreboding evH. 

b8xo Wblumoton in Gurw. Deap, VL 417 The croaking 

which already prevails in the army, xagfi Marbyat MMah, 
Ea^ xxvii. lod All this comes from yoor croaking— you're 
a Mother Cary's chicken. 

Croa'klllg, ppl. a. [f. os prec. 4- -inq S.] That 
crooks. (AV. ana fig^ 

abaj Topsbll Sarfimit (xfijsx) 719 The creaking Frags 
made such a noise, as he oouid take no rest. i8m Stil- 
UMGFL. Orig. Satcr. u. i. | a An innumerable company of 
croaking EnthuhiaHts. 1780 MiU). D'Axblav Lait, 84 Aug., 
A croolnng prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
mM§ Matnak, Exam. 97 Feb. s/( 1 Hu] voice Itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. 

Oroaky (krJ»‘ki), a. [f. Cboak sb. or v. + -t.] 

1 - Characterised by croaking ; given to croaking. 

sOSx Cablylb Starling il iv. Hia voice was croaky and 
ahiilL 1834 Dickbns Latt. (od. a) 1. 363 A croaky voice. 

2 . Nasit, (See qnot.) 

4*1830 Rndim, Namg, (Wcale) xta Craatky, a term ap- 
plied to plank when it cnirves or compasses much in short 
Iragtha 1867 in Smyth SaUloVa Wand-Mt, 

t Groan, oroane, a. Obs, perh. an attrib. use 
of Cbonk sb. 

>577 DacaMaa (xspe) 498 He . . lined in . * 

the studie of tlie sacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 
crooked age. 1746 Brit, Mata, sa Coaches . . filled with 
several Croon Matrons, Town Ladies, etc. 

Croane, obt. f. Cbonb. 

t Croapei V. Obs, Also orope. [Cf. Cboup.] 
intr. To croak. 

c X3S0 Kennedy Ffytimg w, Dunbar 393 Cursit croapond 
craw. X549 Compi. Scot. vi. 30 The ropeen of the rauynis 

g art the crans crope. X 3 ia B. n ashes Partkanaphil in Arb. 

'amar V. 48 x Bulls b^ow through the wood t Ravens 
croape 1 s6oo Aar. Aasor Exp. Jonah 47Z He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or croape. 

Croai>e, obs. pa. t. of Cbkep. 

Croaper, obs. form of Cbdffxb. 
tChrob, Obs, Infiorobbe. pi, 'Theknops 
of leafy buds, used as pendants from the roof 
(Halliwcll). 

Hai.l ChroH. (1809) 639 The Vsustea in orliea with 
CrobbcB dependyng. 

t Ovob, V, Obs, Also 6 orobb. Croak v, 
c vggaH.EHg. Leg. mHor»t^na^//4fV’. Lsar^lL x4^/ay 


I leue to crakes )iat crobbes & cryes. 

(SurtecfO 9380 pe crawe. .Reufully sho crobbed and cryed. 
CB47S Catih, Angl. 83 (MS. A.\ To Crabe, cracitara val 
crocatrt, coruorum asf, A Crobbynge of rauens. 1366 
Doant Horatca'a Satt. A iij. Still, still thy stomake crobbs. 

II Croo, t crook (krpk). [OF, croc hook » Pr. 
croct It. crocco, med.L. croccus, of uncertain origin.] 
A hook : in Harquebus d {of) croc, a harquebus 
with a hook or crook by wbicli it was fixed t# its 
rest or support when fir^: sec Harquebus. 
Crooalite (kr^rkUbit). Atin. [Named 1797, 
app. from tepbaos sofiron + -LITE.] A red variety 
of Natboltte, occurring in small omygdulea 
xfioB T. Allan Namaa af Min, 94 Crocalite. 1844 Algbe 
Pkuapd Min. ao9 CrodcoUte. 

Orooard, var. of Cbcjokabd Ohs. 
tCrOCa'tiolL Obs.'-** [L. crocStio crooking, 
cawing.] See Crocitation. 

CrooOf original form of Cbos^ crosier. 

Crooe, obs. var. of Cbobb. 
tCrO'OCalf n. Obs. [f. L. croce-us saffron- 
coloured -t- - al.] «Cbocbou8. 

1647 Tally Ckr. Astral. vU. 53 The Red and Yellow, or 
Croc^l, or Sorrell colour. 

f CrO'CCaa, a, Obs, [cf. prec .1 » Crooboue. 
x8ai Quarles Argalus ^ P. iii. Wks. (C^rosart) III. 069/1 
And from the pillow of hiaCroman bed Don Phoebus rouses 
his refulgent head, — Haarogfyipk. xv. XXL xpfi/a Rising 

in glory from hia Cvooaan bad. 

CmOMtc (kr^’sirit, «. [f. L. croco-us 
4- -ATS; cf. roseate,'] a. Pertaining to saffron, 
b. Soffron-coloured, Csooioua 
x88fl J. B. Rosa Virg. Caarg. 1. 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceote odours. 1867— afis From Tithon'scroceota 
bad Aurora springs. /Mf. aS8 The cfoocale mrh. 

tOsoOMU (krAiUi, -JTim), m. Ott. [£ L. 


camhuca, Inv, WhaUlay Ahbay 

Lanc,'H S. vnrio7),Jcrowcha of silver 
AT of silver, tgig Inv. in Burton Man. 


CBOGlAnL 

crace-ut 8BffiroD-colo«nd, £ emns 4 - •oim.] 
SofffDiKolotiiBd ; deep mddiiJi yellow. 

ififipToMuiisoN AMsafei^ 888 The fiivtwatar wilt b* 
whita..tlw thfrd oocaoHi. etm JL Hmssm Aamamy lu 
311/a Crocaoua is a aa 2 roa yellow. 

<jrooer(c» oba fona of Cbobisi. 

Crooctm ( see Ciooiir. 

tCsooliCpAT Obs. Alio 5-6 orotoli8,orowohB, 
6 orudha. [Etymologically the some os erea, 
Cbobe; crocks being the Old Northein French 
eqnivaknt of CentimTOF. creee. The form crowcks 
if perh. a phonetic development (cf.focke,ponc^; 
in crucke there may be a blending with Cbutoilj 
L A pastoral sUiT, crook, crosier. 

14. . JvaminaUa in Wr.-Wfllckar ynt/^lNam, Bar, EeeU- 

siasi,\ Hae paabtm, a crowcho. essga at, Cuthbari 8049 
A biscop. .with his crocha. S483 Caxton Galal, Leg, xas/x 
Thenne saynt baaille . . cam to the chyrcho and knocked a 
stroke wyth hys croche. 1490-9 Prnsp, Parv. X04 (H., 
P.) Croke or acboke [H. CS490, P. ifgp^^Mche, xgr^ 
croche], jpaetum, caunhuea - - > 

(TVwiu. ttisf. See, Lane, N S 
and gilt with a auAT of silver, tgm l\ . 

Khar, X44 One crochwhead gilt.Tthe staff of tha Cruche, 
gilt, t A fip. PiuciNOTOM Bum, Pouts (Parlcm Soc.) 584 
^ey have not thecnicho and mitre as the old bishops had. 

2 . A stick having a head to lean on ; a lame 
man's staff, a crutch. C£ Cboeb a. 

In this sense not easily sepomted from CauTdH, q. v. 

14. , Vac. in Wr.-WOlcVer Bxo/ae Hoc sustentacaUum^ hae 
padinm, a croche. rigao Marchsmt S San in HoUiwell 
Hegm Post, 33 An olde man, wyth crochys twayne. 

H See also Cbotch. 

ChfOObe, tb.'^ [a- crocks spur on a frnlt 

tree, etc. Rom. ^crocca : cf. inea.L. crocka hook 
(Dn Cange) ; from same radical as Cboo.] One 
of the ‘ buds ' or knobs at the top of a stags horn. 

1373 TuRBxav. Vanaria 54 These litie buddes or brochea 
wblcn ore about the toppe ore called Crochea. 1383 Stanv- 
HvasT Aanais 1. (Arb.) 33 Chiefe stags ^mbeoring croches 
high from the antlier hauted. 1830 J. Taylos (Wmer P.^ 
fvks. 1. 03/1 The hornea haue many dogmaticall Emtbitea, 
os. . the Burs, the Peorles, the Antiiers . . and the Crodies. 
tna Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (186a) I . n. v. 335. 18B4 jErroMES 
Baa Deer W. 71. 

t Crocka, ta. Obs. [a. F. cracker to hook, catch 
with hooks or claws (f. croche) ; and aphetic form 
of Acrocke, Aocboagh.] 

1 . tram. To hook, catch with hooks. 

Mxaos JuUmna 35 Moke me war and wite me wi8 his 
crefti exokes, ^at ba me ne crochen [printed creclien]. 

2. «• Aocroach, Knckoaob. 

4x380 WvcLir Serm. Sel. Wks. I 139 Pharisees, .haue 
crocnid to bem be chesynge of many beerdis in )>e chirche. 
139R Manch. Court Last Rae. (1685) II. 60 Roberta Janye 
hoihe Croched. . vppon the bye. .streete. 

Croohe, obs. form of Cbotch, Cbouch v, 
Croohebake : see Croughback. 
t Crooked, ppl. a. Obs, [f. Cbocbe v. and sb. 
4- -ED. Cf. F. crocktt.] 

1 . Crooked, twisted. 

4x300 IC. Alts. 7099 Wihle swyn And croched dragons. 

2 . Having * crones ’ : see Croohk sb:t 

1398 Manwood LmroaaFarast iv. | 6 (xfiis) 46a, A Hart. . 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 
Crooherd(e, obs. form of Kheutzer. 
il Crocket (kro’ftf, kr^>'Ji), sb. [K. crochet^ dim. 
of croche, croc hook.] 

L A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle ; 
material so made. 

1848 Clough Bathia 1. 43 A shirt as of crochet of women. 
1879 E. Gaseett House by Works II. 30 Sundry trifles of 
simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
plain gowns. 

2 . cUtrib. and Contb., as crochet edging , dace, 
•needle, dype (see qnot.\ -work. 

1848 Miss Lambeet {fitlay, My Crochet Sampler. 1849 
Claridob Cold Ihlttar Cura 130 A crochrt-needle 

to the 



with fancy fimea, to set up in imitatioM of koa^ eroebet, or 
worsted work. 

Crookot O^TO'Je, v. [£ prec. sb.] a. 

intr. To work with a crochet-needle, b. tram. 
To moke or knit in crochet. 

1838 Mrs. Carlyle Zrt/. 1 1.384 Shehad crocheted, .a large 
cover for the drawing-room sm^a. 1883 Mem, Mrs. Suiker- 
laud 60 The sewingand crochetizig dep^ment. xSpx Daily 
Hants 31 Dec. 5 5 The Queen has contributed a . . shawl m 
her own crocheting. 

Croohet, obs. var. of Cbotobet. 

II Cxooketeiir. Obs. Also 6 -tor. [F. ; f. crocket 
hook.] *A porter or common bukhen-bearer ’ 
(Cotgr.). 

■STB J* Stubbbb Gaping Gulf B % Tha aayntes of God 
leodo to the shambles, .by vile crachrtors or TOrters. 18x3 
Heavm. & Fl. Homst Man's Fart. iii. ia, I would have 
hired a chrocheteur for two cardecucs. 

Orooiaxy (kr^*>*Ji&ri)- Eccl. [ad. ined.L. trod- 
arius, f. crocia crooier.T * The person who earned 
the crosier before the abbot or bishop * (Ash 177 SV 
tCbrOOlltBt Obs, [od* It eroeieUa^ f. eroce 
crost] Taking the cross ; ■■ CbubadB. 

sfloybomiB Lait. (tflsx) 140 In the Crociate for tho warrea 
lathe Holy Land. 
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Ovod«k%^: un CmmM, 

Mii$. rNomed t%$i 
f. Gr. Kpokit, fcpomB-, w. <if MfottA thd n«p of 
woollen titatm (*fciTE ).1 A fibrous 

sillcsteoCim sudoodluin, celled also mW cidsf^ef : 
sometimee massive or earthy* Also applied to a 
yellow fibrous mineral produced by natural altera- 
tion from the blue ero(wolite» and much used fr>r 


omamjmt 

tSlss SunPASO Him, tM KrocidoUte. iSir JPmify Tet 
7 Jons 7 The new croddolitei which it only a compr et t e d 
ttbetlot, dtroltyi theent and radianoet of gold and hronte 
and green like latin changed to stone inS Coihohc Prtu 
7 Apr. A19 A cross made of Sooth African gold, nwunted in 
crocidoiite and ivory. 

CSroOill (brdh sm). Chem, [f. L. crvc^us saflron 
d*-iK.J A red powder, the colouring matter of 
Chinese Yellow ^s, the fruit of Gardenia gf andU 
Jtora, with which the robes of Chinese mandarins 
are dyed. A supposed pre^nU of the action of 
hydrochloric acid on crocin is Oco'catia. 

1863-71 Watts Did, Cktm, II. xoS. 

CrooiM (kr^a'fiin, -ain^ a, [ad. L. erocin-us^ 
f. crocm ] Of, or consisting of, crocusea 
181S Haworth in /ramt Hort Soc 1 130 , 1 have seldom 
observed these crocine hedgehogs produce many flowers, 
t Ol^O'Cltate* V, Ods.^* [f. L. eroctidre, freq. 
of erSclre to croak loudly : see -ate.] i/z/r. To 
croak or caw. Hence f Oroolta*tlon. 

s6ej CoucBRAM, Creaate, to cry like a rauen. 1656 
Blount Cloitogr ^Croemtton, the kawing of Crows, Rooku, 
or Raven<(. CrocttaUoH, lann, 

CcTOOk (kr/7k), sh ^ Forms : i oroooa, 3 krooke, 
3-7 orooke, 4 orokk(e, 5 6 orok, 6- crook. 
[OE croc e and crocca masc , earthenware pot or 
jiitcher, 1 elated to Ic^L krukka f, (Da. krukke, Sw. 
krukd) 111 same sense ; and perh. more remotely to 
Croh, and Cbouke. Whether the Celtic words, 
Mir rroctrn, Gael, crogan (see Ckoooan), Welsh 
crachan * pot \ aie related, is not dctermuied ] 

1 Au earthen pot, jar, or other vessel. 

€ 1000 S»x, Leeckd 1 138 Do [the herlm] on anne niwne 
croccan. a isag Auer R 346 Kulle al ut ^t is ide krocke. 
X3M Lanou Rtih RedeUt 11 51 Cast adoun the crokk the 
colys amyd. sgsa MS, Ace, St, Jokn'i Hod, Canterb , 
h or a cro<.k to put mylk in J >. is^ SrsNaRa F, Q, v ik 33 
*1 he vulgar did about him flocke Like foolish flies about 
an hony crockc. 1674 Ray S, ^ £ C Words 63 Crock, 
an Earibeii pjt to put butter or the like in iTopSrKBiK 
Jatisr No 37 r 3 His Whip throws down a Cihinet of 
China* He crie«, Whatl Are your Crocks rotten f 1848 
K1NG8IBY Smtnfs Jrmg iv. 11 xai Her only furniture An 
earthen crock or two. 

2 . A pot of non or other metal (.S' W of 
e 1175 FxeUr Tatibn* Gtld in Rug Gtldt aao A brasen 
krocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
with laien 1605 in Wadley Bristol fVil/t (xB6^ 360 1 he 
lesser braue Crocke 1748 t xmoor Courtship (E D S ) 88 
1 bare be more than can hod tha crock, £ C Shab- 
lAND Wajs /jr Means Devonsh VtU 60 A pie made in a 
crock — the big kettle you see hanging over the fire in 
farm houses. 18B8 W, Somerset , Crock, a cast- 

iron cookingi>ot only It has a loose bow-bandle . and three 
little legs. 

8. A broken piece of earthenware, a potsherd, 
such as is used to cover the hole in a flower pot. 

1850 tlonst 84 1 urn it out of the pot, remove the crocks. 
183s Gi KNNY Handbk hi, Card 10 Put a layer ot crocks to 
reach one.third of the height of the pot 

4 . Comb,, as crock butter ; orookmon, a seller of 
crockery; orook-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 
a saw, suspended over a fire-place to carry * crocks * 
or pots ; orook-atiok, a stick used to stir a pot, 
siipix>rt the lid, etc. ; a * thivel ’. 

14 Meir, Fm:. m Wr -WQlcker 606^ crokstyke. 

>7^ J WofXOTT (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad Chair Wks. xSia 
111 . 49 Get thyself to Skewers and Crock-sticks turn'd. 
185s Mayhbw Loufl, Labour II. 44 Hu avocation as a 
crock man. 1869 Hlackmorb Loma D, xiv, (ed X3i 64 
Master Huckaback stood up, without much aid from the 
crock<«aw. 1879 Shropshtre Oiou,, Crock-butter, butter 
salted and put down in a crock for winter use. 

Crook (krpk), sb^ Obs, exc. dial, deriva- 
tion doubtful ; by Kay app. identiiied wita prec.] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

f 6 S 7 H. CaowcH Welsh Trav, 406 Was all bedawb'd hur* 
self with crock. 1674 Kay .9 4 J? C H ords 63 Crock, to 
black one with sect or black of a pot or kettle or chimney- 
fltockfthis black or soot is also substantively called Crock, 
s8$i DicKBNsGr Expect vii, The boy grimed with crock 
and dirt. 1879 Sussex Gloss , TmeA, a smut or smudge. 
1883 Harped s Mag Apr. 663/x New England expressiws 
here are * You have a crock on your nose for a smut. 

Crook (^krpk\ sb i Chiefly Sc, Also 6 orooke, 
6-8 orok. [Cf. Norw. krake, krakjo a sidcly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. krake. 
Da krak, krakke; LG. krake, krakke, NFris. 
krack a sorrv, broken-down horse ; MDu. kraecko, 
Mi:*lem. kredte a broken-down horse or house; 
EFria krakke a broken-down horse, houses or old 
man : all app. related to Cbaok v,] 

1 , An old ewe, or one that has ceased bearing. 
Also c/ork awe, 

rtaS Lvnobsay Dreme 893 Quho wyll go lers aaiang sic 
heudis scheip, May hafayll fynd mony pure scabbit erok. 


i^fraadcrod^ UgaBisoaoer 


Herdei, Wha wiK 
woWoAmMmmiif, 


Bvmtrww 091 ^ 0 %, wi^ wl| 

IL 139 Tha crook ewaa. 

2 . An old broken-down bone. 
jfn Llmig Hdos 7 Msk. Vi* f was lidiug a hrakea-kMed 
^ erode, sSpa R. Boldbbwooo Movorweore III. axU. 131 
1 w horse ofbm. . I'd like ta have, .instead ^tny oldcrooL 
8 . slang. Used contemptuously of pcrioua 
sfei Fabmbx Slemg !>kt,. Applied to men amf 
crock is synonymous with uoithlessness and lolly. 

tCrooky tb^ Obs, ffdwking, »Cboak sb s. 

*6is Latmam Falcmry 1x63^ 80 Whereof oomroeth the 
Crocke and diuers other diseases, a 1867 Skiwibb Stytm,, 
Crock, morbus aodpitrum. 

So Orook V, 

1615 Latham Falconry xxviU, A Hawke before shee coM 
be conueniently taken to the list, hath euen croekt again 
and again. 


Crook (krpk\ sb A Obs, or dial, Al^ erook, 
oruk. [app. related to Crook sb,, but the phono- 
logy is obscure.] (See quots ) 

Lbvins Memip, X58/15 Y* Croks of a house, ^agva 
■Bei Crawm DioL 1 , 93 Crockes, two crooked timbers, of 
a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. Ihey generally 
rest in large blocks of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining m ancient farm houses and bama 
1886 Ckesktre Gloss , Crooks, tha mam timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S O Addy (Sheflield) Hots, 
Cruks pL, the arched oaken timbers which suppvt the 
roofs of some old bouses. The^e timbers rue from the ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof 
f Crookf sb fl Obs, or ? dial, [Origin unknown : 
prob. relate to Cbickbt s 1 ? A low itoul. 

1709 Addison Tatler No. xio P t, 1 seated her upon a 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [CC 1873 Stoa/oda/e uloe*., 
Crocket, a small wooden stool ] 

Crook : see Cboo. 


Crook«t».i Obs txc,diai [f Croor/A^] trans. 
To put up in a crock or pot ; see also nuot. 1887. 

1994 Lvly Moth Bombte 111, Wit would worke liko waxe 
& crocke op gold like honey, s^ yml R, Agrtc, Soe 
XX I 51 Butter u Clocked for winter supply. X887AVM/MA 
Gloss , Crock, to put away ; lay by ; save up : hide . . 
* Crocking it [butter] up till it’s no use to nobody ' 

Croeki W 2 Obs exc dial [f Crook jA2] irons. 
To smut with soot or gnme ; to soil, defile. Hence 
Crooked/// a 

164s Rogers AWxaa 335 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. Ibtd 860 Sufleri them to be crockt among 
the pots. 169s Gurnall Ckr tn Arm (1669) xoo/j Ihe 
Collier and Fuller what one cleanseth, the other will crock 
and smutch 1674 in Ray .S 4 A. C. Words 63 [see CaocK 
sb q 1838 Dickrns Afick, Nick 1x839' Without black- 
ing and crocking myielf. x86o O W. Holmks £, Vemuer 
xxli, Ihe/ll * crock ’ your fingers. 

Jts ctOBo Hickerinciu. 7 Jut Wkiggtsm Wka 17x6 I 
30 He crocks every Man in the mouth (with his Penj that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs. 

b. inir. To give off 'cro<^ ' or smut. 

In mod Diets. 


Crook, W. 3 : see after Cbock jA 4 . 

Orockadell, obs. form of Crooodtlx. 

Crookadore, obs. fonn of CocKAToa 

■6^ Dampibs yey (1698) 1. xvi 44s, 45B. 

t Crookard, Obs Also 4-5 orooard(a. [Anglo- 
F. crokardi of uncertain origin] A kind of 
foreign money, decried as base under Edwait) I. 

1300 Act 37 Edward /, Mauveises monees que sunt 
aimellex Polhra et crokardx. xgpj 1 rbvioa Himdiu (RolU) 
V II 1.389 Kyng Edward darapned sodeynliche fiUB money ^ 
was slylidie i-brou^t up : men cleped be money pollaraes, 
crocardes and rosaries, x^ Fabvan Chron. vii. 

Camdbn Rem, (1657) i 26 Afterward crocarda and pollards 
were decried down to an halfe penny, i960 Blacxstonb 
Comm. IV. 98 Pollards and crockards, which were foreign 
coins of base metal 

t Crooked (krpkt), a Obs, Aflected with crock 
(see Crock xA*). 

X709 Floybr Physic, Pulse- Watch (Z710) 405 The crocked 
Hawks, and broken-winded Horsea 

t Crocker ^ Albofioroker. [fi Crock 
rAi + -KR^] A potter. 

c xvig^HORBHAM io6 Wat helpth hyt the crokke A^ the 
erokKcre to brokke, Wy madest thoit me so ? 1380 Wyclir 
yer, xvui. 3 Y cam doun to the hous of the cro' kere [1988 
pottere]. J. Hbywood Pnv, 4 £P¥T- <1867) 43 As 
koy as a crokers mare. *703 T. N City A C- Purchaser 46 
bomcihing like to common Crockers Earth. 

Crookor A local name of the BUudt-beaded 


Gull. 

(Th« 16th c ctveardmay be the same word ) 

<1x547 tn Jiouseh Ord (1790) 333 Crocards and OllfTs, 

3 s 4d \SonArcketol,lll,xsj 1 x 889 Swainvon Names 
Hrds 009 Black-beaded Gull {Larus mfr^MufMKCrocker. 

Crodkory (krp kan). [f. CbockbrI ; gee -bbt.] 
1 . Crocks or earthen vessels collectively; earthen- 
ware ; esp, domestic utensils of earthenware. 

1799 Tohnion, Crockery, earthen ware, 1I38 Marbyat 
yac, Fasthf, x, Now, lorn, my htarty, bring out the 
crockery. 1883 G Llovd hhb 4 FUw 11, 1 shall sell all 
my crockery and bricA-brac. 

2 . Cmaa, oiorookary-wsM a>Cbookibt. 

3719 Db Fob Cramr (1840) 11 xiv a86 They [the ChiiMBe] 
told me tuoh locredible things of their perfbrmaiice in 
crodteiy-wm. itIb Miss Burmby CMf//<s v, ix, Where 
would he all this smart crodeevy work for your brtakfhsc T 
1840 R. Dana M 0 , Mast xid. sS We had .. hard-ware, 
crockery-ware, tm-waie, cutlery. 


^ du/'M). Alib4M»k4d fR*AF- 

^rdkei, tt. Sm «f 1^- 

(used in aqnses t aad OF, ifVAivONF. 

tffvgiMt see CroqrIw, ] 

t JU A curl or roU of hair <Wf. , 

saof R. Bbumiib Mandl, ibmme 3608 Re ne* JitpmjsJht 

keiBps aiM theioo aw Aaeti^ with a dfrOWM. . 

2 . of the small oroiliieoi* filioel on 

die inclined sides of plnoacles, pedioieiibk eoooples^ 
etc. in Gothic avchlteotBre * (GwIU) ; uiuetly In 
form of bods or curled loaves, soMtiaies of 
animals. (Also eraekel, Ctummir 4.) 

1 haveobserved in any. ai6m StaT Bbciowr/MI. me* 
(i/ta) 34 Bight leaves of stone sareamag ooiWBld, I ' 
whidi bMhi the eight rovm of ooelmts. slitMlU^ 
ArcktS Eug, 104 Adorned with the renresancatioil m n 
aloiw the jambs called crockeia sBeg Fiibbmaiv Atvkli 
■06 Rows m with cvockat and sOns 

Pabker Goth. Arckii, saicWsR., Crocket, suppoatd Wm 
derived from the raseiniblance toa shw/ierd'aorQolL 
8. One of the terminal * buds or knobs ob a 
stag’s horn ; m Cboobi sb,^ 

Blainb Encyci, RurmiSporit 1 1796 Hb [the ieag*R] 
crockets are the uprmht pohnNi of his mum, iOti BtACX 
Pr, Thuio XXV. 4x4 Ym Will diseourse.«of iheipaa and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the eroeketa 
4 . allftb, and Comb, (in sense s) t M*deeotated 
with, or characterized by, crockets 
S703 T N Ctd 4 C, Purchaser xm Arehes are made use 
of in crocket windows. Ibid X94 Crocket-work, (qr Fret- 
woik, as some Glaiien call it)L 1879 Sia G. Scorr JL«r/. 
Arthti 1 153 During the fitst half of the tbirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitalt were brought to very high 
pemction. 

tOrookat^- Ofo-* Diminutive of Crook 

s6si W. Burton Itin, Anton, x6o Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessala 


Oroolwtod «. [f Cmouvi.] 

1 Artk. Havinff, or dworated with, erockett. 
x8x6 Rickman m J. Smith Panomma Sc, f Art I 146 
The second canopy is tha osM..'lhis le sometfaMs 
crocheted, and sometimes not. 1878 F. S. Wiluams MtdL 
Rai/w 44$ '1 he crocheted pinnacles of the chwhu 
2 . Of a stag's bom : Having crockets. 

1879 'Stonehenob* Br/t Sports i x | 1 With one hem 
crooceted and the other siogla 
OrO'dkgtiaLg. [f. as prec 4 -tuo 1.] Decota- 
tion with crockets ; crocket-work. 

slBs Ruskin Stonee Pom I, Prof. 8 Thea come ..the 
crodwtings of the upper arches. 

tOrooUiagp vbl sb, Obs,-^^ [Cf. Croak.] 
Used to express the noise made by cranes. 

Z97S Twymb Mneid x. £ejb, Herds of cranes With 
croclUinx casting signet. 

Orooky (kryki), a, dial, [f. Crook sb^k- -T.] 
Smutty, sooty. 

a i8sg In Foamr Voc. E, Anglia, Hence In WoBCBsm 
and mod Dicta 


Crocodile (krpkldail). Forms : a. 4-5 ooka- 
drllle, -7ll(e, ookedtil, -111^0, 4-6 oooodrlll(e, 
•yll(o, 5 oooodrila, ooko-, ooguodrille, oooka- 
dryll^ 5-6 ocKNM^Uvo; 6- orooodUlo, (6 
orooodrlUe, 6-7 -dll(l, 7 orookadall, oroosdilo, 
orokidile, odlla, 8 orooodylo). [ML eocedrUU, 
coiadrill, etc, a. OF cocodfille (i3-i71h c*)»Pr. 
cocodrilh, Sp cocodrilo. It coccodrtUo, xned.L. coco* 
drilhts, corruption of L crocodilus (also earcodilus), 
a, Gr, apoMuKoe, found from Heiodolns down- 
ward. ilie original fonn after Gr. and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod langs in the x6-i7th c. : 
F crocodile (in Par^V It. crocodtllo (in F'lorio),Sp. 
crocodtlo (in Percival) ] 

I. A lax^ amphibious saurian reptile of the genus 
Crocodilus or other allied genem. The name be- 
lonn originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile (6'. niMuus or vulgaris) ; but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied genera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodilia, including 
the Allmtors of America and the Gavial or 
^crocodiie ' of the Ganges. 

c 1309 JC AEs 6597 What best m the cokadrille 
Wveur Lep. xi 39 A cokednl that is a bcest cf foum 
feete, hauynge the nether cheke l» vnmeuable, and 
Caxton Cato E vUi b, The 
oodcadiylle is so stronge and so jpele a serpent m tsm 
Ld Bbrnbrs Huon xxxvi its Ine greie multytude^ 
serpentes and cocodrylleR 1976 T. N. tr Coma, W, Imdim 
>84 Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lisaids of 
twen^ foote long, with such bcales ns a Dragon hathc. 
*« 4 . Evelyn Dsmoo OcL, A crocodile, taroiight from some 
of the West India Islands, resembling uie Egyprian 
Crooodil^ a 17x1 Kbm Hymnothso Poet. iTst 111 
371 As a young Brood of Crocodiles, who swim In Ganges 
stream., sSsaH. Millbb O R, Sandot, iii ed s) 63 Some 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lum 1S47 CAsnurTBa 
tool f 491 This family is divided into three genera, die 
Crocooil^ Alligators and Gavials .Ihe true crocodiles 
are Inhabitanu of Africa, India, and the hotter parts of 
America. 

tb. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
various small saurians or lizards. Obs, 
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t6o/f ToraBLL Fomr>/, Btatii (1673) 693 A Scink or a 
Crucodile of tke «arch. Of tM Laad Crocociiki of 

Brasilia. 

2 . The crocodile was fabulously said to weep, 
either to allure a man for the purpose of devoarini^ 
him, or while (or after) devouring him; hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 
e 1400 MaUnobv. <1839) xxyiii. aB8 In that contra, .ban fret 
plsniea of Cokadrillaa. .Tliaisa Sanranias slan men, and thai 
aten ham wapynga. i Sir J. Hamkint* in Hakluyt 
(i6cio) Hi. 51a In this nuar we saw many OocodUs..Iiia 
nature is auer whan hea would haua his prey, to cry and 
sobba like a Christian body, to prouoke them to coma to 
him, and than hoe snatchetn at tnam. ijfo SrsNSBR F. Q. 
I. V. iB. SS04 Shako. OtA. iv. i. 357 If that the Earth could 
teema with womans tearas, Each drop she falls, would proua 
a Crocodile. 1607 Toratu. Sefftntt (1608) 688. 1603 

CocKBRAM III. s.v. 1676 D*URrBY Mad, FickU iii, ili, Mora 
falsa than Crocoditis, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
liffht to kill 'em. 1700 Blackmorb Fara^hr, JrA v, S3 His 
pUghted faith the crocodile shall keep, And seeing thee, for 
Joy sincerely weep. 

b. Hence^/. A person who weeps or mskes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 
purpose. 

ifTf BARMnatn Cattandya Uil, He. . Sweetely salutes this 
weeping Crocodile. t6op B. Jonsom At/. IVamoM v. iv, O, 
my nephew knowas you balilra : away crocodile. i66s S>R 
T. HBBBBar Trav, « 16771 190 Down ha goes without 
hostages, where he finds the Crocodile ready to embrace 
him with taara of joy. ilfij Rbadb Hard Ca$k xlUi, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course. 

8. Lodic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 
lemma ; see Crocodiliti. 


who might, .be caught on the horns of a dilemma, or who 
would, .fall victims to the crocediU. 1884 tr. Lotmd* Logtc 
agjt Equally curious ii the old dilemma of the crocodile. 

4 . humorous col/oq A girls’ school walking 
two and two in a lonv file. (in une before iB7a> 
6. attnb. and Comk, often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the crocodile (see a), osp. in 
crocodiU tears. 

1363 Grindal in Strype Ltf§ (t7Io> I. vli. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest hu humility . . be a counterfeit humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears. i6a3 Cockbram hi. s.v.. Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, via. iayned teares. 
1676 yH£, Mnn*M Cult. 156 Believe him not : his crocodile 
flatteries have undone thousands, 17x6 M. Davikb Aihtn. 
Brit, HI. Crit, Hul, s To a greater advantage of the 
Crocodyle-Jesuits. tSo6 G. S. Fabkb Dinert. II. 343 
With a crocodile affectation ot clemency. 1863 Sala Capt, 
Dan/nmu Bvii, Saying with crocud'le tears, that he was 
not toe first who had an undutifiil son. sfifiy Fall Mall 6'. 
e Mar. 6^1 The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps he called 
fashionable. sSaa TtwpU Bar July 34B Narrow gauge 
stock had also been conveyed westwara in ‘croc^ile* 
trucks— ones with very low bodies. 

Hence Oro*oodll« v. (from sense 4). 
x8Bo Pall Mall G. 05 Apr. 6/1 He urged, .the desirability 
of substituting lawn tennis . . and even cricket, for the ever- 
lasting * crocodiling ' about the streets, which is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. 

OvoCOdiliJUl (krpkAii'liin), a. and sb. Also 
7-9 -ean. [t L, crocodil us + -iae.I 
A. fl. Like g crocodile; making a 

hypocritical show of grief; treacherous. Obs. 

lejB Lithgow Trav. x. (168a) 434 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocodilean Sex. 1633 Quablbs Emil, 1. iv. 
( xBtS) ay O what a crocodilian world is this, Compos’d of 
treacn'nes, and insnaring wiles. 


x8|6 Todd Cycl, A nat, 1 . 6ot/xThe crocodilian family. 1890 
Q. Gaal. Sac. May 984 An undoubtedly crocodilian jaw. 

B. sb. An animal of the crocodile family. 

1839 W. Bucklahd Ganl. I. 251 noUt The modem broad- 
nosed Crocodileans. 1870 A. L. Aoams Mile VeUlep 4 
Malta lap [Fossil) jaws of undetermined crocodilian^ 
t OrO*0OdillnOp a, Obs, rare,-^ [ad. L. croio- 
dilinusA « Crooodiltan a, 
s7|e-6 Bailby (folloX Crecodilinet like a crocodile ; also 
sophistical. Hence iptf in Johnson. 

CrO'OOdilite. Logie. Obs, [ad. L. crvcodililes^ 
Name of an ancient sophism : see qiiot. 1655. 

[1331 T. Wilson Logike 1x580; 65 b. Crocodilites, is suche 
a kinde of subtiltie, that when we have greunted a thyng to 
our adversarie . . the same toumeth to our harme afterwarde.) 
ifiaa H. Mason Art o/Lyini ii. 35 This muddy Nylus so 
fertile of Crocodiles, 1 mean of this sophistique Crocodilites, 
whereby vnwaro men ore ouer-reached and caught. i6s5' 
60 Stanlbv / f/x/. FtUloi, (170X) 3x6/a The Crocc^ijite, so 
named from this AmHian Fable : A Woman sitting by 
;h'd away her Child. 


named from this iEgyptian Fable : A Woman sitting by 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodila snatch'd away her Child, 
promising to restore him, if she would answer truly to what 
ha asked ; which waA Whether he meant to reetore him or 
not 1 She answer'd, Not to restore him, and challenged his 
promise, as having said the Truth. He reply’d, that if he 
should let her have him, she had not told true. 

Hence Og^eodllltir, * a captioue or gophistical 
mode of arguing* (Webster 1K48). 

Oroooiti (krA‘kP|ait). Afiu, [Named 1838 by 
Berthier crocoise, f. Gr. ttpoabett safTron-coIouftd ; 
altered by Dona in 1844 to oroooiaite, and In 1868 
to erocoite,] Native chromate of lead, a mineral 
of a red or orange colour. 

xl44 Alobb PhuTipd Min, 554 Crocoise. 186s Dana Min, 
609. 


I Crooraio (krekpmik), a. Chom, [f. L- eroe-us 
Aiffron 4 - (meouinglest) 4- -10.] In eroeonie acid 
(CgHaOt), on inodorous, strongly acid substance, 
obtained in the foim of yellow ciystels or powder. 
Hence Oro ooaate, a lalt of this acid. 

ifflfi T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodiee 17 Croconic Acid, 
s^ Ory* Circ. Sc. Chem. ^ 7 'he croconote, .of potashi 
1803-78 Watts Diet. Ckcm. 11 xxo The eroconatas, CsMjiOa, 
are yellow (hence the name of the acid). 

Oroom (knfu'kds). [a. L, crocus^ a. Gr. npbaot 
the crocus, and its product saffron: app. of 
Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. 03*19 karkbm, crocus, 

saffron, Arab.^^^^ kurkum, saffron, turmeric. See 

Lacaita, Etymology of Crocus coed Safron. 1886. 
Not known as an £ng. name to the i6th c. 
herbalists, though OE. had croh saffron, Ir. and 
GacL crocks from Latin.] 

1 . A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O, 
Jridacem^ natives of southern and central Europe, 
the levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 
cultivated for their brilliant flowers, which are 
usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some 8i>ecies in 
autumn. The autumnal species, C, salivus, yields 
Saffroit. 

[1398 Trbvisa Barth, de P.P. xvn. xli. f 14951 626 Saffron 
hyi^te Cfvens and is an herbe. ixyR Lytb Dedaent 11. Iv. 
216 Saffron is culled . . in latine Crocus, igga Gbbabdb 
CaialojrMt, Ctocus xterriusfiors luteo^ Saffron of the spring 
with Yellow flowers.) a i6m Wotton Posnut * On a Bank^ 
(Aldine ed ) xoi The fieloa and gardens were beset With 
tulipR, crocus, violet. 168a Whhlbs youm, Grsece iv. 3x8 
White and Yellow Crocus grows wild here. ty a S-gfi 
Thomson 529 tair-hanued Spring. .Throws out the 

imowdrop and the crocus first. 183B Tbnnyson CEnone 04 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 1865 Biblb(R.V.> 
Isa. XXXV. I The desert sOall. .blossom as the rose [uiarg. 
Or, autumn crocus]. 

1 2 . Saffron ; the stigma of Crocus salivus. Obs, 
(Tn OE. croh.) 

cieoo Saxon Lseehd. II. 344 Meng wi|» croh. ttep 
(^>AYTON Longevity 54 Half a Crown in Crocus and Squills 
Wine, lyse Loud. Goa. No. 4658/4 Two Bales of Crocus. 
8. Old Chem. A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of antimony (crocus antimonii or c, metal- 
lorum \ a more or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; crocus of copper {c. veneris\ cuprous oxide ; 
crocus of iron (c. matiis; also in 15th c. ctiokefer), 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron, 

(X47X RtPLKYComp. Alch. Adm. vl. in Aahm. (1658) 190^ 1 


provyd..the Scalys of Yern whych Smethys do orsmyte, 
iE.s ust, and Crokefet which dyd me never good.] 1640 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, v. ii. 174 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus. 1641 Frbnch DistilL v. (1651) 135 
Quench it in the Oil of Crocus Martu made of the best 
Steele. lyaS N ichols in /'Ax/. Trans. XXXV. 481 Both 
these . Stones scrape into a deep Crocus. 1753 Scots Mag. 
XV. 40, 1 He had put this piece of crocus metallorum into 
the water. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 92 Take, .crocus 
of copper an ounce and a half. x8^ E. Turnkb Stem. 
Chem. ed. 7) 498 The pharmaceutic preparations known by 
the terms glasst liver, and crocus of antimony. 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used os a polishing powder. 

a t86s Hunter MS. in Sheffield Gioee., Crocus, a red oxide 
used for polishing cuUery. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek,, 
Crocus, a polishing powder composed of peroxide of iron. 
It is prepared from crystals of sulphate of iron, calcined in 
crucioles. The portion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest heat, ia the hardest, is purplish in 
color, and is called crocus . . The upper portion u of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge. 

4 . slang. A quack doctor. 

[It has bv*en surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
sumiune of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, autliOT of aDsscription qftke 
Body of Man, x6x<. Instruments of Ckirurgery, 1631, etc.] 

1783 Gross Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Crocus or Crocus 
Mstallornm, a nickname for the surgeons of the army and 
navy. 1851 Mayhbw Z.<s6Rwr 1 . 2x7. 1877 Bbrant 

& Ricb Son of yulcam 1 . ix. 100 Such were the 'crocuses ’, 
who lived by the sale of pills and drugs— a pestilent 
tribe. 

5 . attrib, and Comb,, as crocus^hag, -bordered ^ 6 ^., 
fower, -powder ( » 3 b), -scent, 

X699 J. OicKBNsoN yml. 7'n«v#/r3o[Forclothingl L.had 
a Crocus Ginger-bag. 1673 I. H. Walsh Dorn, Econ, (1877) 
365/2 Crocus-powder is made by calcining sulphate of iron 
and salt. 1885 Stallybrass tr. Hehn's Wand. Plants 4 
Anim, ip8 Helena takes with her. .her. .crocus-bordered 
veil. Ibid, BOO When Roman luxury was at its height, 
crocus^cent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves. 

CrOGUied (krja-kilst), a, [f. prec. 4 -lD^.] Be- 
decked with crocuses. 

i8g6 Rubkin Mod, Paint, HI. iv. xiv. § re The crocused 
sl^s of the Chartreuse. 

Crod, obs. pa. pple. of Crowd v. 

Orod((le, droae, obs. ff. Curd, Cobrodi. 

Oroe, -foota, Orofbte^ obs. ff. Crow, -foot. 

ChNrft (krpft), sb,^ Also 5 ?orot», orooftte, $-6 
erottt(e, 5-7 orofte, 6-9 Sc. aratt, [OE. cr^l 
enclos^ field, app. corresp. to Do. hr^, krocht 
prominent rockv height, high and diy land, held on 
the downs. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 


OSOIVXII'0; 

1. A piece of enclosed groond, used for tillage or 
pasture : in most localities r tmRil piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. 

Ray, A. C, Wards 1^3, notloee that in the nofth It Implied 


quot. xLiio, and the quot. from Milton 1634, wmen euggests 
the Dutch lenee. 

969 Cod. Dipl. III. 37 (Bosw.) Mx 5 bi croftes heafod. 
c xa90 S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 478/5^ Ase he stod in is crofte. 136a 
Lancu P. Pi. A VII. 35 For M [birds] comen into my ci^ 
and croppeo my whete. S4n teeth, Angl. 83 Crofte, cen- 
fi'ium, uffik Bk, St. Alban* Fvb, Wno Uiat *. dosith 
his croofte wyth cherlcrees. sgm FirsKBaaBar iFiirm 1 b, A 
curtylage is a lytell croft or court.. to put in catell for a 
tyme. 1604 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft and a medow. s^ Milton Comue 531 
Tending my flocks hard by 1 ' th' hilly Crofts That brow 
this bottom glade. 1718 Br. Hutchinson Witeherafl w. 


this bottom glade. i»i8 JSr. Hutchinson Witchcraft xv. 
(1700) e68 In a croft or close adjoining to his Father's 
House. 1794 WoRDSw. Guilt h Sorroiw xxiv, A little croft 
we owned— a plot of com. t8t8 Scott Hri. Midi, vill. 
To occupy her husband'e cottage, and cultivata. .a croft 
of land adjacent. 184a Tbnnyson 7W Foiees, Thro' crofts 
and pastures wet with dew. i86a Glasgow Herald 16 May, 
The croft is now generally the best land of the farm, and 
every farm almost nas its croft. i88e W, Cornwall Gloss,, 
Cnft, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 

ctefio Tovmeley Mytt, 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye.. 
Welcom to my see. 1588 A. Kino tr. Cantsiu/dlatech, 184 b, 

g uhilk proues .. vs to be as fniictful tries in the croft or 
ild of the kirk. 1636 Jambs ilsr Lane. (1845) 360 Happie 
they whose dwellini^i in Christs crofte. 

0. 'f oft and croft', a messuage with land attached: 
see Toft. 

2 . A small agricultural bolding worked by a 
peasant tenant; csp. that of a Cbofteu in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (see quot. 1851). 

1840 Alison Hist, Eui^ XIV. xcv. I 53 It has covered 
the country, not with Tuifcan freeholds, but with Irish 
crofts. 1851 and Rep. Relief of Desiit, Highlands 1830, 42 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable part 
of the small farms previously held in common being divided 
among the Joint tenants in septate crofts, the pasture re- 
maining in common. 1881 A. R. Wallacb Load Mational. 
in Macm, Mag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably small holdings— the largest croft in Skye, .being 
■even acres. 1884 Spectator ij May 64a In some parts 
North Uist there are no crofu in individual ownership. 

8. attrib. and Comb,, as oroft-bleaohlng, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the grass; oroft-land, * the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 
mode of farming, was still cropped ’ Qam.>. 

S791 Statist, Acc, Dumfr. l.xBx (Jam.) Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called croft- 
land, which was ne\'er out of crop. ^ 1796 Trans. Soe. Enc. 
Arts XIV. 154 Waste land, consuting of marsh, croft, and 
sandy soila i^S Urb Diet. A rts 1 , 366 After being altered 
by the action of chlorine, or by insolation or crofi-bfeaching. 
1878 Cumbrid, Gloss,, Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. 

Chroffe,/^-^ tare. [Cf. Pu. krocht, MDu. crochte, 
crqfte, MLG. kruft, OHG. chruft, ad. L. crupta, 
cfy'pta .1 A crypt, vault, cavern. 

1470-85 Malory A rthur xvil xviii, Thenne he loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there be sawe a Tombe. 
s86i Templb & Trbvor TannhAuserZ^ From low- brow'd 
caves, and hollow crofts Under the hanging woods, there 
came . . A voice of wail. 1887 Kentisk Gloss, , Croft, a vault. 
Croft, corruption of Cakafr. 

1858 M. W. Savacb R, MsdUcoit in. xili. (D.), The 
Bishop, .pushed the croft to the Vicar. 

Croft (krplt), V. [f. Cboft jA’] To expose 
(linen, etc.) on the grass to sun and air, os part of 
the process of bleaching. Hence Oro'fbing vbl. sb. 

177a [cf. Cboftbx'O* 1^5 Ubb Dkt, Arts 1 . 367 One 
exposure may not be found enough ; another washing and 
another crofting are then needed. Ibid. 391 Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. 

Crofter^ (krpftaj). Also Sc. oralter. [f. 
Croft sb.^ + -krI. In Gael, croitear, from Eng.] 
One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 
ing ; esp, in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
one of the joint tenants of a dividod farm (who 
often combines the tillage of a small croft; with 
fishing or other vocation). 

Z799 Marshall in J. Robertson Agrie.^ Perth 351 Every 
man, whether farmer, crafter, cotter or villager, liix G. S. 
Kbith Agric, Surv. AMrd, Prol. Obs. 14 There cannot 
be.. too few large crofters, who liold their grounds of the 
fanners. s86a Shirlbv Hugos Crit. 1 . 34 Flat, dreary, up- 
lying moors, with the thatimed cottage of the crofter, and 
his scanty patch of cultivation. s88o Macm, Msig, No. 445. 
4X0 The crofter with his few acres well cultivatao, produces 
a larger yield per acre than the large fsrmer. ^ 

attrib, 1848 rrd Rep. Relief of Doetii. Highlands pB The 
state and condition of the Ciwer population of Sutberlaod 
Proper. 

Hence Oso*flaFdom nmee-ypi. 

1873 Biaekw. Mag, July ioo/a One dead level of crofter- 
dom. 

Cro’fkar [f> Cboft f.] One who crofts or 
bleaches linen on the grass. 

179a Manchester Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 
Crofters or Whitstera. 

OtofUllff (krF'ftin), vb/. sb, [f. Cboft jA*J 
L * The state of being successively cropped ; the 
land itself which is cropped in this way.’ (Jam.) 

S743 Maxwxll Set, Trans, se (Jam.) By tutnlng ttiis 
croft-laiid into grass, the labour and manure . . may be em^ 


, Hutchinson WUeheraft xv. 


iB4a IBNNYSON iwo rotccs, inro crons 
: with dew. i86a Glasgow Herald 16 May, 
f generally the best land of the farm, and 
It has its croft. iS8e W, Cornwall Gloss., 


in Macm, Mag., 
miserably small h 
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awutad to»« CnIHag mUTSSWLT/W 4r<J225 

8. it he {xractitie or tjrtteni of croftHeiianoy » €9mf, 
the holdli^ of a troiter^ 


VI wre* num^ 9 U« vi co»«Tf civiu 

4/6 ktAditUt CroAen and CroAiog. 

miira. SUPbUMoUG, wUAtk The Royal C<MU&if 
ttonera on the crofting tyatem of the Highland^ 

So Oro Aioif //Z a. 

iSte Mbq 07 LoaNB in Pail Mall C. to May a/a The 
condition of tha crofting clana. s8t8 Pa// Mol/ G, tg Jan. 
7/a A large farm, .clear^ of its crofting tenants. 

Crognet* var. of Cbovxt a. 
t Ods. In 3 oroo. [OE. mfr, crM imall 

vessel, cognate with OHG.rArtM{g,MHG. Aruoc{^, 
Ger. Jkrui pitcher, jug, inug:-OTeut. 

Cf. Chock A pitcher, a water«pot. 

a 700 Epina/ C/ou. 584 Lagowa croog {so in ErJUri^ 
L^dtn \ Corpus 1171 crox]. cwpat Vac. in Wn^tVClcker 
^•^Glasiai ibid. 


098/17 li 


crog,- 




l.ag*Ha croi.'^Glasnu ibid. 431/36 Lcu(*ha croh. 
c tMM haJi Miid. 39 Ita croh eomco i)ra Air & te cheorl 
chioeS. c saw Ola JCcntisk Sarm, in O, E. Mite. 09 Fol 
vellet. .)>os Ydres, ^t is to sigge |ios Croos, oher Ims faun 
of watere. 


Croh, OE. form of Cifocug (sense a), saffron. 

Oroioe, var. of Cboi^ii, Cross. 

Oroil, var. of CHilb dwarf. 

Croln, Sc. form of Crook. 

Crols, an earlv synonym of Cross, q.v. 

CroisMCa, -ada, -ado, earlier forms of Crdsade. 

t Crolsard. O^s. [f. stem of F. croisade (see 
the following words) + -ard. Cf. Cbusabd.] A 
crusader. 

1766 Smollett 7 Vnv. 9a Fanatic croSaarda 1S3S C. S. 
Fabee /ho. Ahc, P’’al/cHtcs 870 The uiichrisUan seal of the 
nisnamea holy croisards. 


tCroiae, v. Obs. Forms: 3 oreoise, -oyse, 
•oioe, -oyoe, oreyse, oroloa, 4 oroyes, oroyoe, 
4-7 oroiaa,3 oroyse, (dorolayj. [a. OF. rrw/ViVr, 
itoisier L. cruetdre, f. cruc^im cross.] 

1. tram. To mark with the sign of the cross ; to 
make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

a laag Ancr. R. 64 CreoiMd. .our muS, earen &«en, & te 
breoiite eke. ciaM .S'. Eag. Leg. 1 . 433/7^ Creoyce hare* 
with bi fore-heued. Ibid. 433^8 To creoici liritei is fore* 
heued : and breoste. c 1380 StrFarumb. 4913 pan bankeb 
he god eft of ys soiid, & croycede ^ fyiage with vs bond. 
rs47o Henry Wat/acc viii. 1195 Than Wallace thocht it 
was no tyme to ly ; He croyssit him, syne sodeynli wp rais. 

2. To mark with a cross by way of giving sanctity 
to a vow ; rtjl. and pass, to take or receive tlie 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow ; asp. 
to take the cross to fight against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christianity, real or reputed. 

sa97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8068 Pope. .Urban, .prechede of be 
croyserie, and croysede moni mon. ibid. 988a & nabeles hii 
cTOiccde horn buoer vor to wende. /bid. 10586 Manie in 
hor bar« fless hom late croici vaste. To libbe uor him and 
deie, Lowii out to ca.ste, cigag Cotr d$ L, 1^3 Kyng 
Rychard is ^ylgryme, Croyssyd to the Holy Lande. c 1330 
K. Brunnb Chron. (1810) aad Lowys.. Himself^ first was 
croised on his fl essh.^ S4S0 Caxton ChroH. Eng. clxxiii. 
156 He had thought for to haiie gone in to holy land . . for 
tneheson that he was croysed long tyme before. isSy-fiy 
Foxb a. 9t <1684 1 . 5<^a Unto this Bishop of Norwich 
the Pope had sent iiis Bulla . . to Croisy whomsoever w.>uld 
CO with him into France, to destroy the Antipope. igM J. 
Hooker Giraid Iret. in Holimhad II. u/a Manie . . were 
croised to the seruice of ChrisL 1639 Fulleb Holy War 
ly. xi. ^1840' 196 And thereupon was croised, and .. bound 
hiniself to sail to the Holy Land. 

3. To crucily. 

^1300 Cursor M. 19445 (CotO He aa|^ him [Christi 
croisM. 41400 Leg. Rood (18711 133 Feet and fayre 
hondes bat nou ben croised. e ta^ Mirour Saluacioim 
4339 Barthehnewe alayne alia qwmkke and petere postle 
cioisid. 


Hence fOrolMd ppl. a., furnished or marked 
with a cross ; having taken the cross. 

IgM FEMNB. 5 /aa. Csntrie 315 A croysed staffe and allowed 
to them as a crusse. 1639 Fullrb Holy Warm. xxu.(i84o) 
158 Three hundred thousand of these croised pilgrims lOkt 
their lives in this expedition. 

CrolsQ, sb. : see Choibes. 


t Croisaet -ia, -J. Obs, Also 5 oroyaee, -70, 
6 -le, oroiae7> oroseF. fa. OF. crois^gy -iJgy •!>, 
the native French form-med.L. /iruetd/a, I^. rrv- 
cia/ay Sp. cruBada, Pr. crazat/a, whi<di was in the 
16th c. displaced by eroisadey with the adapted 
ending -adb from the southern langs .1 A crusade. 

S 40 a CaxTon Po/yeron, viii. v. Syre Henry spencer 
hisshop of norwiche went# . . with a Croyt>‘e in to Flaun- 
drea Ibid, viiu xl, Tlie pope gaf oute a croyaye ageynst 
them [Hussites]. tsagLD.uaanciiR I.xxvIl k$euim£u 
Other kynges toke on them the Crolsey to the holy lande. 
BMp Thomas Hist, /talie lei Monfredo lettecrie a Croysie. 
soei Goldimo Epit. Prossard i. 37 The Pope, .commaunded 
* croysie te be preached against them, ifiig W. Hull 
Mirr, Maies/ia 69 At the sute of them that were marked 
for the Croysale, 

Crolaer, -lar, obs, ff, CRoaiRB. 
tOrolaarlaR-ay. Obt, Forms: soraoloarie, 
-oy-, 3 3 aroiaarie, 0707-* 4 oroamrlo. [a. 

OF, groiseritf t croit CiMMMS.] CniiMing; a cnisaoe. 


y, ffW, To MicW flf bt oredtels 

ibstoiide. aMfR,<kooc.(R^ 91001 ^popea«^ 
III to hs hoSiond. csgUa WveurAbTMk $ii Wkt. 


rBs|o S* 

Abouieinbsk 

cmiMiie m to - 

1 . ti6 Crokwrfa m aM^irnTTshai not ~a» day a 

Mvene Ciistis aentena, ^7i^EA. Nab/am loRing RL 

the first, .whiciM in a oraiiarle wont in totho holy londo. 

€antmmB9 /b, pi OAt. [a. F. 
ermsHy in OF« graidi/t^lL irbuidHty t fmsigri 
see CBOiai o, a,] Those who have hoin ^ croised ^ 
emsaders. (App, sometimes used by ntodem wiken 
as an archaism for Crmadts, and supplied with 
erroneotis singular (tvisi,) 
ifigS Blount G/otsogr,, Crais^ (cornea ci(gmaii)y pilgrims. 
See Crtaumda, e 1730 SnaNfroNS RmAiadAbbgy 048 How 
oft he Ucw The croiae*s trumpet, 1731 JoanN See/, HiaU 
(^R.), To inatnici the croiseR, to comfort tmun. lynArcAmal 
V. 19 (D.) When the English croiseea went into m Bast in 
the nrit Crusade. 1848 P, ParlipsAeue, Vll. s8 The wan 
of the croisea. 


II OroisettB. Obs, [F. eraisettSy dim. of ervix 
CrosbJ a small cross* 

1688 Land. Gan, No,e3ti/4 A Cr^sett of Diamonds, 
OrolMant, earlier form of Crbscbkt. 
Crolaaard, obs. incoirect form of Cbusadi, 
Cro^aok, abbreviation of Cbobb-jaok. 

Crok, obs. f. Croak 7., Crock, 

Oroke, obs. f. Croak, Crook, 

Crok«. Obs, exc. di^, [Etymology uncertain. 
Cf, Cork rd.s] Core of a fruit ; refuse, dross. 

e t43o Naminale in Wr.^Waleber 7x9/6 Pnrtee/ructsmm 
. .Hee arula the crok. 1847-78 Halliwbll, Crakcy refuse : 
the bad or useless part or anything. Line, i886 S, IV, 
Line, Glass , CrokSy refuse : as * It's only an old croke *• 
Crokefer, crocus of iron : see Crooub 3. 
fOlNFker. Obs, rare, [app. f. CROO-us-b-BR^] 
A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

1877 Harrison E^land iil viiL (1877) 11, 57 The croken 
or saffron men. 

Croket, Orokt : see Cbookbt, Crook v,a 
Crol(le, vor. of Crdll Obs,, curly. 

Crom, oroxne, obs. ff. Cram, Cruub. 
Cromatiok, obi. form of CRROMATia 
Oromble, oba form of Cbumelr. 

Crome, cromb (kiff»m, kr^m), sb. Now Uea/, 
Also 3 croombe, oromp, o dial, oroom, orsam. 
frepr. an OE. *eramby *er/mb f. (cf. tvamb, womb') 
WG. kramba, whence also MDn. and LG. krammey 
Du. kram hook, crook [^krammty harpago* Ki- 
Han) ; f. kramb- grade of ^krimb'On ; see note to 
Cbaxp sb. i] A hook, a crook ; ssp, * a stick with a 
hook at the end of it, to pull down tlie boughs of 
a tree, to draw weeds out of ditches,’ etc. (Forby). 
t In early use, also ■■Claw, talon. 

a 1400 in Leg. Road 139 Lord send us fd lomb Out of 
wildernesses ston, To fende vs from be lyon cromp. e 1440 
Pramp, Parv, 104 Crombe, or crome [P, crowmbe], bnens 
[vr. UHceuSy arpax\. 1333 Rtehmond Wills (SuTiws^ si 
A ladyll and a flech crome. sgbt Becon Sick Man's Salvs 
957 Some rent apeaccM w* whot burning yron cromes. igyi 
l ussBR /fusb. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and 
crome For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 
1770^4 A. Hunter Gsa^g. Ess, <1804) II. 351 Thw are 
drawn out by crombes, forks, Ac. 1848 Spuroens Snppl, 
to Forby s. v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We have 
mnek-croomsypre-troomsy mud’CrooutSy as well as croom^ 
sticks, s86a i^RRow Wild Wales 1 . 931 A thin polished 
black stick with the crome cut in the shape of an eagle's 
head, 1869 Lonsdale Gbfss.y Craanty an instrument with 
three curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 


Crome, eromb. v* Now local, [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. To seize or draw with a crook ; to hook. 

Phaeb jSneid vi. Rij. With crokid beake, and 
croming pawea a sSag Foaav Voc. E. Anglies. Cromoy to 
draw with a crome. x868 j. Timbs Eccentr, Anim. Crsom 
Hon 48 In 1863. .Children described them IMermaids] as 
' nasty things that crome you into the water'. 1891 Rlaekw, 
Mag, Mar. 311 We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

Cromfordite Oerp-mf^idait). Min. [Named 
1858 hom Cromlord, Derbyshire, where first 
fomid.] A Bponym of phoagenite or chloro- 
carbonate of lead. 

t86s Bristow Glass. Min, 99. t868 Dana Min, 703. 

Oromle, obs. fbrm of Cruumik. 

Cromleok (kry mlek). Also 7 kromleoh, 8-9 
oromleh, o oromleao. fa. Welsh cromlech (in 
Irish and Gael, ctomleac, •leaehd), f. crotny fern, of 
erwm * crooked, bowed, bent, curved, concave^ 
convex ’ 4- Heck ^flat) stone.] 

A simcture of prehistoric age consisting of a large 
flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on 
three or more stones set upright ; found in vanous 
parts of the British Isles, Wale^ Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to similar 
itruotures in other paits of the world. 

This is ths application of the word In Waliib. In Brittany 
such structarss are called dalsnen (wtable'itoUcs), whin 
cramloch ie the name of a circle of standing stonce. As a 
common noon erattshch is known in Welsh only finom e 1700, 
but as a proper name, or part of one, it occurs in Owen's 
PesstbroAsskirOy and in several placemamet believed to be 
ancient. In Cornish it » known earlier ; a grant In Bp, 
GrandJson's Register at Exeter (1398-1 370), purporting to be 
horn ACthelstan to Buryan, 943 (Birch, CnrtuL Sax, IL 


aayk maa d on a in iIm besmdacias ^Ibisa oMs tend 
Resoelcroinlefh'. See Silvan Evana N'VStiNM, 
sdai OwBN Pembrakeeh, u iwvi. (i8aa) a«i An 
thlnge worth the aoiainge k tha stone cattad Mmaskpgrom, 
AyA vpon Pmtrs Vetnut fasndaj yt ii a huge. and maSsla 
•tone mounted on hlgha and sett on tha tsniMa of IQ other 
bighe r ^ 


bighe atones, pitched ■tandlnda vptight In the nwnde. 
■tSd J> DAvita in Cwmjk«'4.BirsV.(ed^ibio^ Bod- 
Owyr . . we find a remarhaUa KtamlaJk . . Tlwsa . . art 
thought to have received the name of CrMf/aokw, fbr that 


or bowing stones. 1786 Asset, Rag, 897 The bugs, broad, 
flat stones, raised upon other stones sst on cad for that 
purpose, now called Cromlecha iflsi D. Wilbom Prok, 
Ann, (1863) 1 . Hi. 9a The cronleoh, whkk Is now univtr- 
sally recognised as a sepulchral monument, tftn JaviMon 
Erii/amy xi. 181 Scattered over its wide and aiiopiainib 
cromlechs, dolmens, manhitt. 

Orommo, obs. form of Cromr. 

Crommol, erroneous form of Cromlrcii* 

1848 Lytton Harold 1. 1 , An ancient Druidlcal crommet. 
1849 — .^r/A«r XII. xli, Grey crommon siorieA 

G^moriie (kremlin), [a. F. 0wnamef cor* 
ruption of Ger. ArummAam crooked hom.} A 
reed-stop on an organ ; ■■ KatJRlCHORK, CARkaitA^* 
1694 8 Spaeif. Osgan Si, Pauls CnlA In Grove Jl>iei, 
Mus, II 594, 90. Voice Humane, ei.Cnunhorna. tpnSpeeif, 
Organ Saltsbuty Calk, ibid. 11 . S95j ^9. Vox Humana. 


33. Cromhom. sl8o B. j. Hopkihb ibid. IL 74 Kruntm- 
hom, Crorooroe, Cremona, Clarionet, Como^-fiassetbo 
. .An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet tise of tone. 

Oromp, obs. var. or by-iorm of CROMB. 
Orompe, for torompty Corrump v. 
ai4n ATaf. dr /a 7 Wr (1868) 7t Lechery e..stinkitlia and 
crompithe vnto heuene. 

Orompid fcake) t see Crompkt, 

Cromple, Orompeled, obs ff. Crvmpli, -rd, 
CrompBter. var. Crdmstrr Obs.y small ship, 
Oromwolliaiil (krpmwedihn}, a, and sb, 

A. adj, 01 or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who became Protector of the Commonwealth or 
England in 1653. B. sb. An adherent or partisan 
of Cromwell ; one of the settlers in Ireland at the 
* Cromwellian Settlement’ of 165a, or of their 


descendants. 

1715 Swirr Riddle, A damn'd Cromwellian knock'd me 
down. s8s8 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 119 The stem 
Cromwellian, now . . left the undisputed lord of the blouiU 
stained and devastated island. 

So also Oro'inwoXlaito (cf. J^otectorale), Orom* 
wo Ulod, CIro'iiiwollUmi, Cxo'aawollist, Ovo‘»p 
woUlto, Oro anwoUlBOd. 

tSjg FrasePs Mag, XU. ts8 Of the time of Charles land 
the Cromwellate. tfigo Carlvlx Latlarnlay Pampk, viii. 
90 Puritan Cromwelliads on the great ecale. s688 South 
Serm . ' Will for Deed* 1 . 975 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty andCromweUism were at that diabolical ^tch. iMi 
J^arnell in Daily Newt 3 Oct. 6/3 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called Cromweilism. 1649 c. Walker Hist, 
Indepand, 11. 105 They Joyned but to prevent the Cromwell- 
ists. 1648 * Mbrcurius Pragmaticub ' Plea /or Kissg is 
Even the very Crom welites. 1848 C. Walkbr Htsi. Isutspmd, 
1. 34 How faitbfull then 1 How perfideous aud CroniweUtfed 
are they now { 

Cron, obs. f. Crake, Crowk. 

Oronaoh, var. of Corokacr. 

Cronikole, -akle, obs. ff. Curoktcle. 

Oronall, -el, -ation, obs. ff. Corokal, -atiok. 

CroDOlfld, obs. form oi Crunkled. 

Crone (kiff >0), sb. Also 4 krone, 6 oroen. 6-7 
oroAue, 7 chrone. [In the sense * old ewe ' the 
wonl appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
krostje, karonjiy *a()asia, onis vetula, rejeoula* 
(Ktliaii), believed to be the same word os karaniSy 
k otije, MDu. carvonjsy croonje carcass, a. NFr. 
carogne carcass: see Carrion, As applied to a 
woman, it may be an Eng. transferred application 
of * old ewe ’ (though the evidence for the latter 
does not yet carry it back so early) ; but it was 
more probably taken directly from ONF. carogns 
( Picard carotUy Walloon corenie) * a cantankerous 
or mischievous woman ’, cited by Littrd from 14th c. 
App. rare in the 18th c., till revived by Southey, 
Scott, and their contemporaries ] 


1. A withered old woman. 


c 13B8 Chaucer Man of Laws T. 334 This olds Sow- 
dones, his cursed crone (f/. r. krone]. sSTR Gabcoionb 
Piowersy Divorce I^ovor. Thai croked croans. 1388 Warnxr 
Alb. Eng, II. X, Not long tha croen can Hue. s6at-9t 
Burton Auai, Mel. in. ii. vi. v. (1676) ays Bhe that was 
erst a maid as fresh as May, Is now an old Crone. 1840 
Brathwait Boulster Lett, 151 This decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pore Ep, Cobkam asa The frugal Crone, whom praying 
priests attend. 179s Southey /''ii. Maid of Orteams tii. s8 
I'here stood an aged crone. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Bstg, 
1 1 . 958 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind. t8^ 
W. Black Pr, Tkuls iv. 57 Some old crone hobbling aloiig 
the pavement. 

b. Rarely applied to a wom-ont old man. 

In quot 1644 ' old woman *, applied contemptuously. 

1830 Brathwait Eng. Gantiesk, 437 A miserable crone, 
who spares when reputation bids him spend, ilaa W. 
Irving Braeeb, Hall (18491 391 l*he old crone lived in a 
hovel . .which bis master had «ven him on setting him free, 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby ii.i,The Tory party, .was heUI to be 
hteraliy defunct, except by a few old battered crones of office. 
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2 . An old owe ; a slieep whose teeth are broken 
off. Also ervw sheep, 

HrutatT, Crone or kebber eheape, not able to be 
hofden or kepte forth, adaria^j^asia, a 1577 Gascoignk 
DuUm biiium Wlu. U587) la/ The sheennaBter hie olde cast 
croanefi can culL thjA Kay X ^ A'« C. 63 

old Ewes. 1767 A Young Farmet^M Z«//. Pet^U 917 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with their lambs, aoiK.vr. 
Dickson Pract. Agru. (i8(^) 11 . 678 The crones are. .con- 
stantly sold at four or five years old. 1^54 Jml. R. Agric, 
Soc, aV. If. 944 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Norfolk, it often bairns that . . the centrally-placed teeth 
are broken across their bodies, by the roueh plants on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are called * crones*. 
tOronafC’* Obs, [f. thetb.] fraru. To pick 
out find reject (the old iheep) from fi dock. Also 
irons/, 

B4fis Mam. Paston In Pasim Ltii. No. 499. IT. 74 It is 
time to crone your old officers, s^ Huloet, Crone out 
olde sheape, adariatpateert, net r^'cerw^ rtiteulatcmrpere, 
IS73 Tusara Hmk, (187B) ia7 Now crone your sheepe, fat 
thoia yekeepe. 

Crone, Crone-berry, dial var. of CEAKBiCRBr. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.] 

19177 GaaAaoB HtrhtU App. to Table, Croneberries, 
cinta ^Mstria. 1744 WitaoM .S>n., Croan-berries. 1871 
Cumhrld, Ghst, (Central), Crunes, cnint>errieB. 

Crone, obs. f. Crani, Groom, Crown. 
Croneole, obs. form of Chroricul 
Cronel, Oroner, obs. ff. Coronal, -eb. 
tChroaet, oronett. A syncopated form 
of Coronet : cf. Crownit. 

1 . -Coronet i, a. 

*S 33 WaioTHKSLKV CkroH. (187OI. ao A rich cronett. .on 
herhedde. s6oe WAMNiea Alb. Png, ix. xlviil, That Cas- 
till from a Cronet lei^t, thinks manie Crownes not niuch. 

2 . The head ol a tilting spear; usually with 
three or four spreading points ; —Coronal sh. 3. 

1510 Hokmam Vulg. 083^ They haue nat sharpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronettU. 179^ Bailey (folio', Cronti^ 
Crogtuif is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod. Diets.) 

8. Some part of the armour of a horse. 

1633 Shiblby Tri. Ptaes Introd.. Four horses .. their .. 
diamfron, cronet, ^ronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 
4. Farriery. The lowest pait of the pastern of a 
horse ; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone ; —Coronet 5. 

ifiie Maskhaii MoMitry, 11. ti. 8x4 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his hoofes. .called the cronet veinea 


tlie Cronet of the Hoof. 

6. Arch. A name for tlie architrave. 

tfifis J. Wkbb (1735) 7 So hath he the Archi- 

traves by two several Termii, vie. overthwart Pieces, and 
Cronets. 

tOnmn. Obs, rare^K 'A hilt or handle* 
(Halliw^. 

*877 HAaaisoN Rmgiamdii. xxii. fi877>i. 3^5 The people 
M. .into their fens and mariees with long spits, whicn they 
dash here and them vp to the verie cronge into the ground. 


Gronian (krJ>'nikn^, a. [f, Cr, Kpbyi-or be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn) -f -an.] Cronian Sea : 
the northern frozen sea. 

1687 Milton P. £,. x. 090 Two Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

t Cronioall, -yohall, short for Acrontohal. 

8647 H. Moke SongofSonlw. iii. iii. Ixxii, Saturn, Jove, 
and Mars . . When they go down with setting Cronicall. 
— > tnUrp, Gtn, 495 Cronyckmilf or AcrAmychall^ that is 
Axpdi'vxof, vespertine. 

fCronlole. Obs. [Cf. Crown aclb, 

Coronaolb.] a coronet. 

1388 Grafton Chron. 11 . 801 The Duchesse. .in her robes 
of estate, and on her head a Crontcle of Golde. 

Croniole, -ikle, etc., obs. ff. Chronicle. 

fOronie, orony. Obs,^^ App. a variant of 
(or ? error for) Crone. 

sfiai Bviton Anat, AUL n. iii. yii. 438 Marry not an old 
Cronie \ed. 1660 Crony] or a foole for money. 

Oronlko, -ique, var. CHRONigcK Ohs. 

Cronk (krpQk). dial, [Echoic : cf. Icel. krdnk 
the raven's cry.] The croak of a raven ; -Crunk ; 
in U.S. appliM to the cry of the wild-goose. 

.*878 Cnmertd. Ghs^.^ Crtmkf the hollow note uttered by 
the raven when on the wing. 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of Chunk led. 

OroDOgraphy, Oronology, etc. : see Chron-. 

CrOlUltedtite (krpnsteUit). Min. [Named 
alter Cronstedt, a Swedish mineralogist : see -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of iron and mangimese. 

s8b 3 W. PHiLLtra Afin. mf Cronstedite. .is described, .as 
occurring both massive and crystalltaed. 


Orony (krjb^ni ), sb. Also 7-8 ohrony, 7 oronee, 
7<-9 oronay, oronio. [Found first after 1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 * vox academica', i.e. 
a term of university or college alang. No con- 
nexion with crotu has been traced.] 

An intimate friend or associate ; a * chum *• 
ififig PRFVS Diary 30 May, Jack Cole, my old sdiobl- 
fellow. .who was agreat enrony of mine. 1678 Burusa 
Nud. iiL U. 1369 The Scots, your constant Crnni^ Th* 
Espouaers ofyour Caua& and Monies. 1710 Stbels TmiUr 
No. afifipa This ia from Mrs. Furbish., an old SchooUFetlow 
and great Crony of her Ladyship's. s8s8 Scott Old Afert, 


xi, Thspoer lad-Bsy old cronia's son I stey W. Coluni 
Dead Starei ui. li. <1861)78 Her father om the doctor hod 
been old evonies. 1884 Tmackeeav D, Dmtml ru (1869) 85 
My sc h oo Kel tow.. became a great crony of mam. 
b. aiirib, 

tdfo Butlbk /fmf. I. HI. 188 He beat hia Breast, and tore 
kb Hair, For Iota of his dear Crony Hear. 1713 Swift 
Pacme, BUgyamPaririiigg, Not one of all hit crony stars To 
pay their duty at his heme 1 a 1844 Hood Ode Clagkam 
Acmd, X, Some run. .some twine Their crony arms. 
Orony (kr^Tii), v, [f. the ab.] inir. To aaso- 
date {wiii) as a crony. 

s8a6 Disraxli Grey 1. v, I wonder whom Grey will 
crony with thb half, ttje Lvtton P. Ci^erd xii. Melan- 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. 1873 St, PamCa Mag, 
11. 7ta The Earl of Delamera and Rollo cronied ao com- 
pbcely, to use a ichoolboy'a word, that Elinor saw very 
little of her lather. 

t Oroo (kr£), V. Obs, [Echoic : cf. Coo, Crood.] 

» Crood. 


tdii CbToa., Xemeeier, to croo like a Done or Qneest. 
RouceuUntent. the crooing of Doues. tyefi PHiixira, To 
Cmo or Creeket, to make a Noise like a Tjiove, or Pigeon. 
Croo. Sc, (and Irish), Also 7 orue. [a. (Jael. 
er 6 sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
O Irish cr 6 sty, pen, cote, hovel : cf. Crew^, also 
Icel. krd small pen, fold for Iambs, which may be 
from Celtic, and is the source of the Shetland form.] 
L A hovel, hut, or cabin. 

1570 TreuoHH of Dufahartano In Satir. Poema Reform, 
(i8go) 17a The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit within ane Cro [rime to]. s88o Amirim 4> Doavn 
Gloaa.^ Croot a poor, filthy cabin. 

attrib. 17.. yacoHte Songs^ *iVhm the King €omea\ 
I may sit in my wee croo house. 

2 . A Sty. 

i8as in Jamieson. 1880 Antrim d Down Cloaa., Pig 
croo, a pig-sty. 

9 . A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland. 

179s Sib J. SiNCLAia View Agrie, North C.SwtL App. ap 
The proprietors, .gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. Elisa Edmonoston 

Sk. d Talea Shetland xiv. 179 Driven to tnutll ponds (or 
croos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
1866 T. EoBioNiieTON Shetland Clou, (Philol. Sue.), CrO, 
a small enclosure. 

Croooh(e, obs. form of Crouch w. 

Crood, erOHdi Se. Also 6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
fVi/r. To make the murmuring sound of a dove. 
(Also, to croak : beequot. 1710.) 

1313 Douglas ASneia xii. ProL 937 The oowschet crowdis 
and pirkb on the rya. 1619 Z. Boyd Last BatUU (1639) 
309 (Jam.) Turtles crotiding with sighea and gronea. 1710 
Kudduian Glaaa. to Douguut Mneu, Crewde. to cunr like 
a dove. We now uae it Sc^, lor the noiae of froga. 1785 
Burns Ta iV.Simfaon xU, While thro' tlie braes the ensbat 
croods With wailro* cry 1 

Croodlo (krtf di), ir.l Se. [f. jjrcc.] intr. To 
make a continued soft low murmuring sound ; esp, 
to coo as a dove. Hence Croo'dling ppl, a, 

17. . T%a Croodlin Doo in Child £ng, & Sc, Bedlads 1 1 . 
363 My little wee croodUn doo. a s8zo Tannahiu. Bonnie 
Wood Poems (1846) 13a The cushat croodlea amourously. 
dlgo Univ, Rev. 15 Oct. 195 She made a queer little croud- 
Mtm sound of comfort. 

Groodle (krizdl), 9.2 dial. Also orowdle, 
oru(d)dla. [Of uncertain origin, it has been 
viewed as a dim. of crowd; but its dialectal pho- 
nolo^, e.g. W. Yorksliire cromdU, takes it bade to 
a ME. cMU with long 0. In modem use, app. 
influenced by association with various other wonls, 
e.g. crouch, cludder, cuddle^ 
inir. To cower or crouch down ; to draw oneself 
together, os for warmth ; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. 

1788 W. Marshall Vorhah, Gloss., Crowdla, to creep 
close together, as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen. 1811 Clarx Vill. Afimtr. 11 . 183 On the pale 
traveller's way. Who, croodling, hastens from the storm. 
i8|S7 Kingsley Two t. Ago x, 'There *, said Lucia, as she 
clung croodling to him. 1858 — Winter Card. Misc. 1 . 

As a dov& to fly home to its rest, and croodle there. 
18^ Cheek. Glosa., Croodle, (1) to snuggle, as a young 
animnl snuggles against its mother; (a) to crouch down. 
Orooe, obs. lorm of Crow. 

Crook (kruk), sb. and a. Forms: 3-4 oroo, 
3 6 oroke, 4-5 Se. and mrth. oruk, 4-6 orok, 
kroke, 5-6 oruke, 5-8 orooke, 6-^ oroik, 4- 
orook. [ME. erdk, croc, app. a. ON. kr 6 kr (Sw. 
krok. Da. hrog') crook, hook, barb, trident; un- 
known elsewhere in Teutonic, but ape. belonging 
to the same ablaut series {krak^, krOk), as OHG, 
chracho, chracco hook ; cf- ON. kraki boat-hook. 

^ The parallelism of form and meaningwith Crocrr, Cross, 
b notable in senae 4. Rebtionship between the ablaut aeriea 
krak*, krdk, and tW to which enatek belongs, cannot at 
present be asserted.] 

A. sb, 1 . An instrument, weapon, or tool of 
hooked form ; a hook, spec, f a. A reaping-hook, 
sickle ; b. A hook for grappling or catebmg ; o. 
A hook or bent iron on which anything is hung ; 
e.g, one of the iron hooks on which a gate hangi t 
esp, in ‘ crooks and bands * (see Bknd tb.^ 3) ; a 
hook in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 
pot-hook ; hence phr. at Hack as ike crook (Sc.). 

ciago S. Eng, l^eg. 1. 99/341 And hire breaten Iram ht«e 
bodi with Irene crokes rande. aegpa Career At, 18104 


Qum 

h«kS*. «q3,Cii««cnZ7a 


(Cott.)Ib,.knit H L 

cm ^ M -i* .iM ue.. , 

come weoruenwitliepelwsk . _ . 

640 CUopmirme^ In gooth the gnaiiiMl a» fkl of crokb. 
e s4ae PalBad, oea Maaeb, 1. ttfii IUm, crookas^ adtaa, and 
byocamea. 1433 Afem. Rigon (Surtaaa)llL 160 Pro naylea 
et crokes empcu pro ssagnb poctis. tjpM Teat. Eber, (Sun 
" ‘ blake worsted kSrtb, 


I) V. iSJ, j bl 


Jidirtb, and the gretter foMe 

^eet^ Bkt, (Surtees) b 6 For fowra bands 8c 
Crookes, vf d, i88f A King tr, CemUiat Cateek, 177 As 
ane dur b toomed on the enmka (quhitk in httin ar called 
carditaea). s8ee SvaVLxr Coamine Faraaae 1. xxiv. 150 


^ afifilp iii m iMnip wvwmj aiivjrrm wss^ia wi m 

scowder. iia6 Scorr Diaey 17 Jan., with a vbage aa btadt 
as the crook. 1848 yraal, R, Agio. See. IX. u. 400 The 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a gate-crook. 

From whose 


1898 E S. SoaTEEs Aek Afaamma Ivi. 156 
lofty ceiling bung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of. .mutton. 

1 2 . A crooked claw, aa of a beast or fiend ; 
passing into sense ' clutch *. (Cf. Clutch xd.i 1-3.) 

In reference to fiends the sense is often doubtful ; some 
booked or barbed instrument may have been meant 

eia^ Ancr. R. loe (Cleop. MS.) {b cat of belle, .drouh 
al ut. .wiScrokede crokea. Ibid. 174 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes ryVi*. T. bora dokes, AfS, C. hise cleches]. 
a 1300 Cursor At, evasa (Cott ) Strang paine es it on )>am to 
loke. and nainli lagnt vntil hair crok. Ibid. 95060 pas o}>er 
)>at hb lagh forsok, he kest Mm in batfeindescroke. nsaoe 
Cov. Atyat. aoo Out of thi [Satan’B|. .cruel ctfiok By Goaya 
grace man xaf be redempt. 14. . in Pol. ReL f L. Poeaate 
(X 866) 98 The deville caught him in hia croke. 

1 3 . A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Obs. 

^ *435 Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke. . 
It was twelfe fleete and more. Ibid. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
hb croke. So fast in to the flesh it toke That oute my^t he 
gete il nought. 

4 . A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 
hooked, for catching the binder leg of a sheep. 

CZ430 l.vno. Chorle k Byrde xlviii. in Ashxn. 993 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launoe, c 1440 
Promg. Parv. 104 Crok^ or scheype hoke, gtdnm, 16^ 
Cowley DovideU t. a, 1 Sing the Man who Judah's Scepter 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. 1700 
Gay Dtone iii. 11, Leaning on her crook Stood thesad nymph. 
1883 E. Penkell-Elmhirst Cream Leiceaterak. 940 Where 
the sickle holds the place of the shepherd's crook. 

b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier. 

^1386 Chaucer Friade T. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the bbhop 
hent hem with hb crook [ffarl. 4 Mart hook]. ^1430 
Pilgr, LyfAtaaakode 111. xxiv. (1869) Z49 This crook and 
this S shewen wel that j am an abbesse. sSgt Longf. Gold. 
Leg. I. tl 33 The Prie<itB came flocking in.. With all their 
crosiers and their crooks. 

6. Any hooked or incurved appendage, e.g, a 
tendril of a plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, etc. ; the curved or hooked part of 
an^hing, e.g. of a walking-stick ; the ^crosier* of 
a fern. 


1398 Trsvxsa Barth, do P. R. xvix. clxxviL (1495) 71T 
Those bondes or crokes of the vyne by the whyche it takytn 
and byclyppyth treea and stalkea. 1578 Lvrx Dodoene 1. 
viii. IS Upon the bruunches there groweth small bulieU.. 
gamiashed full of little crookes or hookes, 166$ Hooks 
Aficrogr, a The. .thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves, 
Florist Mar. 67 Hie young fronds of the. .Fenis uncurling 
their crooks. 

t b. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. 

(Cf. Crocket 1 x.) 

e <308 .SW. People Kildeart x. In E. E. P. (i86a) 154 po| 
3ur crune be behave, fair bep 3ur crokes [riaate bokesj c 131^ 
Poem Timet Edio, Jl in Pol. Sengt (Camden) 397 A myrour 
and a koevercbef to binde wid his crok [rime bitok]. Ta 1400 
At arte Arlh. 3359 Cbo kembede myne heuede That the 
krbpane kroke to my crownne ranghte. [lyas Bailey, Cfvk, 
the turning up of the hair into curb.] 

o. A crooked or incurved piece of timber. 
stiM Naval Chron. Vlll. 373 Ine . . futtocka are all got 
from natural grown crooka. 1806 Null Advertiser n Jan. 
a/a Oak Timber, consbting of Knees and Crooks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Building, 
d. Bell/ounding. (See quots.) 
sis? Luxia Au, CM, Belle ex The crook la a kind of com- 
pass formed of wood, and b used for making the moulds. 
1878 Ellacomsb Ch. Bells Derfon L 7 The core b first., 
moulded as described by the action of the crook. 

6 . A small space, or piece of ground, of a crooked 
shape ; an odd comer, nook. 

1417 Saaaxkert Verdicts in Satrieee Afisc, (1690) tx A 
cruke of Robert Feriby grund. c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Man* 
hods I. Ivi. (x86o) 34 In sum anglet or in sum .. crook or 
corners. 17x7 N. Riding Rec. Vlll. 33 Other small parts 
(of a farm] called crookes and crinkles, W. laviNO 

WolferCe R, (1655) 33 It was full of nooks and crooks, and 
chambers of all sorts and sixes. 


1 7 . pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses. Obs, 

(Cf. Crotchet 8.) 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. (i8sx) xx6 Though It be cun- 
ninpy interpolisht . .with crooks|And emendations. 176a 
Stebnb Tr. Shaaady vi. xxxi. Among my father's papers, 
with here and there aa iasertion of nb own, betwixt two 
Cfooks, thus ( ]. 

8 . Musical Instr. a. An accessory piece of curved 
tubing to be added to a metal wind hutTument, aa 
a horn or oomet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it 10 the of the piece of muaic in which it ia to 

be used. b. The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed of a bassoon. 

«84s S. Lovbx Htrndy Atufy xviU, The trumpeter. .palRng 
out one craok fiwm eaocher. s8Bo (Saovs Diet. Ataa, I* 196 



catooK. 
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a A wpport or frame of wood, bent in a parti. 
Cttlar way, formerly tlimg in ^ira paider.wiso 
acmi tlfo aaddtb of a pack-horie for eamixur 
load!. {Stmsnit and D^n.) 

Lioom (1673) fa Swan padcMMddkiL and 

af«ikt..l^nf mn each (^k a iacint. C1710 (W 
FiCMNa8ZW(xm W on honM baekai.. 

cfoolw* of wnodlikoyokM oithorHdn.. in 
whidimer^wyj cornea^ 80 tick wok coidik »7at J, 
CoLumoN //Mt JoMwrsrr IL 34 Tho crons aM..ca^ in 
with awks on horns. i«ao JrmL X. AgHc. Stc. XI. 11. 
739 -Q>» CO™ 1» oftyo harvwted in orooks on horses' hacks. 
xi88 Elwomtht SMim€t Word-hk. a v., It used to be 
as common to sav * I’ll send a hone and cro<^' as it is now 
^ ’* rnieyl are now very rarsly seen. 
.10. The act of crooking^; €sp. a bending of the 
knee or of the body In sign of reyerenoe 
c^ilio K. BsONm CktVH, Wmet (Rolls) x8t6 Ffor-setteo 
hiiora and eke byhynde, Wyh crokes ilkon ober gan bynde. 
tooft B. JoNsoii StjamtM 1. i. He is now the court god : 
and well applied With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
ermees. ifim Hugmcs 7 >w Srmm l iii, A wcll^aimed 
crook of the neel or thrust of the loin. 

11. A bending or curve, a convolution, g,g. of a 
river, path, the intestines, etc. 

iaB6 Bk, Si, Alban's B viib, Of the nomblis. . theya oder 
crokes and Roundulis bene. 1558 Phass ^msut 11. (R ), 
i hrough lanes and crokes and darknes most we past, igfiji 
Jamss 1 Kss, Paesis (Arb.) 16 Sea e^is rare, th.it be Myle 


longs, in crawling cruiku of sixUe pace, ifap C Bui cna 
' ;6ai) M ij, Let it dowiie by a cord tied to 


Pern, Math v, (ii 
some cronke of the 


i 606 Bvenet Trav. v. 1 


t before iL sMg Har^Thi 


as 3 


_ - Doimh. 1 

The Rhine maketh a Crook ueiore it. Mag tiarfar's Maf. 
Alar, 594/x Old homely ways, whose crooks . . she knew by 
heart. 18B7 STKVttNsoN Undtrwaods 1. xiv. ao The crooks 
of Tweed. 


1 12. fig, A crooked piece of conduct ; a trick, 
artifice, wile ; deceit, guile, trickery. Ohs, 

c iBoo Ohmim 11635 pa ware he purrh ps deofless croc I 
gluternesbe fallenn. a, uag Lag, Kath, ia< Wid alle hise 
crefti crokea axjoo Cursor At, 740 (Cott ) pe nedder .. 
fat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 1393 Gowaa Cott/, 
1 11 . x6z He soughte nought the worldes croke [rimo bake] 
For veine honour ne for nchesse. 0 Totumolsy Myst, 
145 Withe sich wylys end crokea «sm 6 CaANMBk To 
Cardinor For all your bragges hool^, and crookes, 
><m have such a fall. 1594 Willobiu Avua 3$ The wise 
will shunne such craftie crookei. 

13. One whose conduct is crooked ; a dishonest 
person, swindler, sharper. US, colloq. 

s886 American l„ocal Nowspr,, Tlie photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook, sips H. Campbell Darkness ip Daylight 470 
Gamblers, pickpockets and other * crooks ' abound. 

14. dill, * The crick in the neck ; a painful stifT- 
ness, the effect of cold Craven Gloss. x 8 a 8 . b. 
* A disease of shrep, whereby their heads are drawn 
on one side.' Ibid, 


15. Phrases, a. f On crooks oherook : crookedly, 
in a crooked course. Obs, On the crook \ dis- 


honestly. j/<S 7 S^. 

S387 Trfvisa Hiaden (Rolls) II. 51 Humber .. rennep 
first a crook out of he south side of York, rsaas/fatw- 
g>/«'s Psalter Metr. Pi-ef. 38 Many out of bales brow^t, pt 
in lywyna went on croke. spoo-s88s (see Acsook]. sfap 
Macm, Mag. 50^* Fanner) Which he had bought on the crook. 

b. Crook tn one's lot: something unioward or 
distressing in one’s experience : an affliction, trial. Sc. 

a S73S T. Boston (JitUu The Crook in the Lot ; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignt^f God displayed in the afflicliona 
of men. Ibid, (17671 14 The ci'Ook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. iBiS Scott Hrt, Midi, xii, 
1 ttnnt to bear even this crook in my lot with submission. 
183s Mas. Caslylb Lett, 1 . 3a It is poritirely a great crook 
in my present lot. 

16. By hook or by crook : see Hook. 

B. adj, [Arising probably from dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, etc., in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb., or the vb. 
stem; though it may have been shortened from 
trookl, crooked', cf. C b.] » Crooked. 

1508 Dunbas Tua Mariit Wemen 27s Weil couth T claw 
h's cnike bale. 1647 H. Mors Insomn. Philos, xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook. 

O. Comb., as crook- like adj. ; orook-snddla, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cfl 9 .) 

STOO Acc. St, Sebastian's in Ilarl. Misc. 1 . 413 I'fair Iron 
fart are brought to the town on horses or mules, on crook- 
sriddles. 1797 Statist, Ace, Scot, XIX. S48 (Stornoway) 
Horsedoads are. . carried in small creels, one on each side 
of the horh^ and fixed fa a rope to the crook-saddle. 188B 
F. G. Lbb in A rehmol, LI, 350 A bishop or abbot holding a 
crook like pnstorat staff. 

b. Tarasynthetic combs., as crook-billed, fingered, 
•kneed, degged, -lipped, -necked, -tmed, -shouldered, 
sided, -siemed, -toothed adjs. See also Crook- 
back, -BACKED, CbOOK-KEOK. 

Crooked- was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards. 

Asgap Skblton hi. Rummyng A27 Croke necked like an 
owl. 1380 HoLLvaAND TWms. r'r, Tong, Bossu, downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. 1990 faiAKa Mide. N, tv. i. 197 
M y hounds are . . Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt, like Tkessal ian 
Bula 1991 PBaciVALL Sp. Dici., Casscofosa, crooklegged. 
<991 SvLVEiTO Dh BarUtt 1. v. 5M Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys sfiflt Chapman Iliad u. 684 The crooke-siem’d led. 
« s6it cro^-stera’dlshippes. i684tr. BoaH'e Afore, ComAit, 
IX. 334 Oftentimes Children about two years old, when they 
bugm to go, are cropk-legged. 1779 S. Crisp in Maa, 


XPAwUd/e Bestdpmarytl. j6 RedacTd tea lefal wWk 

var* of Crook 

Oeook (knik)i Forms t 8-5 mlmi 4- 
oro^(d, (6 orooek). (f. Crook «4] 

1. trmm. To bend into an angular or carved form { 
to distort from a stmight line ; to curve, 

^1179 Lamb, Hem, 6s Gdf be bbioisS us ore slbte .. efler 
us crokeA on fote coer on bonds. iSls WvcLtr Ps, Ixvffl. 
§4 The rto of hem eucitnor crooke thou fa itgR TRivisA 
Beuih, de F, R, gvm. xix. (S49|S) 7X8 When caafiellis takf 
charge ypon them thenae thfa beMe and croke the knees, 
ite Shaki. Ham, in. 11 . 66 And crooke the pregnent 
hindges of the knee 169s RetMipCe Ghost ei I'm star of 
Venus, .crooking it self into bonuuLai the moon doth. s8le 
T. Morball Needle-makiug 22 Hnrdening needles in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
1879 Blackmorb a, Lorraine III. v. 69 The air was so ftiU 
of fheuinatisai that no man could crook his nrm to write 
a sermon. 

t b. To curl (hair). Obs. rare, 
ijto Ayemb. 177 pe men pet dop suo grat payne baas to 
kemhe . . and ine hare here wel to croki. 

0 . 7b crook onds man' (Sa): to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper. 

1704 Ramsav Tead, Mise, (1733) 1 . 86 O kend my mlnny 
I were wi* you Illfardly wad She crook hei mou. tfas 
Maynr Glasgow 31 (Jam.) They, scornfu’, toss their head 
ajee. And crook their mou'. 

•^a.fig. To bend or turn out of the straight 
course, or from the direct meaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘ twist *. Obs, 

« 1340 Hampole Psalter Iri. 8 pat rrokid my sauIe ; that Is, 
thst thught to draghe it fra the luf of god in ti! the ertlu 
tsfa Wycup Pe. Ivi. 7 Thei myche crookeden [ineurvopo- 
runtj my sonle. 1393 Gowia Con/. II. 144 lliat she may. . 
Ne speke 0 word, ne ones toke. Out he ne wil it wende and 
croke, And tome after hii own entent. 1549 AbcmaM 
Toxoph. i.(Arb.t58 There is no one thinge yat crokes youth 
more than suche nnlefull games. s6<^sa Bacson Mss., 
lyUdom (Arb ) 184 Ilee crooketh them to his owne emlea 
1646 J. Grboory RoUe h Obt, (1650) 83 The more port . . 
crooke the rrophesic to the Patriarch Abraham. 

8 . ifitr. To have or take a crooked form or direc- 
tion ; to be or become crooked ; to bend, curve. 

atgoo Song of Yesterday 98 in R. E, P. <i66a> 135 Me 
nteruayles..pat god let nioDy mon croke and elde. >308 
Tmeviba Barth, de P. R. vi. 1. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and crokytb. c seso Barclay Mtrr, Gd. 
Manners (1570) I) vj, boone crooxeth the same tree that 
good c^oke wilbe. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, viil (1509) 

j iso A riuer both large and deepe , . goeth crooking on the 
eft hand. s66s Lovell Hist, Antm, o Alin, to6 'Pheir 
homes crook backwards to their shouldcnL SB76 C. D. 
Warner Wmt, Ails 340 Fingers that crook easily* 

1 4. inlr. To bend the body in sign uf levercnce 
or humility ; to bow. Obs, or arch, 
cijRO R. Brunnb Aledii. 149 He stode krolcyng [v,r, 
crokedlon knees kticlyng Afore h\B cretures fete syttyng. 
1645 Kutherpouo Tryaf Tri. Faith (1845) 31s That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. 1841-4 Lmbrson Kss.^ Pm- 
deuce Wks. (Bohn) 1 . soo They wiU shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide. 

t5. intr. To turn or bend aside out of the 
straight course [lit. and fig.^. Obs, 

€-13180 Wyclif IVks. (xB8o> 230 He schal not croke in-to pe 
ri^tte side ne in to fa left side. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg, 
87/4 Goyng right without crokyng. s545A8CiiAM Toxoph, 
11. (Arh.) S57 It [the snow] flewe not streight, but sometyme 
it crooked thys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 Topskix 
.Serpents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture, 
t Crook, Obs, Forms: 4 -)r orouk(e, 5 
( 9 n'ta/.) orowk, 6-7 orooke. [Echoic: ci. Croak. 

The phonetic relations between crouke, erowke, S7th c. 
crook, and mod. north dial, eroivk are not clear ] 

1. intr, 'Jo croak. Rarely trans. 

NseaS E* E, .4 Hit. P. A. 4^ He ithe raven) croukee for 
comfort when carayne he fyndez. c x^Pt'otnp. Parv. 105 
Crowken, as cranes, Crowken, as todcs, or frossbes. 

£00X0. 14. . Metr. in Wr.>Wu]cker6a3 A IvtuIIe frogge 
crowkyu 160J Walkington Opt, Gtass 150 'iTiey crouke 
harshly. i6s9 Wither hidelia, Fatall Ravens that . . 
Crooke their black Auguries. S878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Crowk, 
to croak. ' The guts crowk * wbfa the bowels make a ruiiM 
bliitg noise. 

2. To coo or crood, as a dove. Cf. Crooklb. 
1586 W. Wbbob Eng. Poetrie (Arb.> 75 Neither.. thy 
beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, will cearo to 
crooke. s6s 1 Cotgr., Geindrt . . to ci ooe, crooke, or mourne 
as a doue. 

Crook-back (kru*kbsek\ [See Crook a.] 

>)■ 1. A crooked back. Ohs, 

1908 [hce Crook a.}. 1709 Swift Merlin's Proph., Bosse, 
is an old english word for hump'shouldcr, or crook-back. 
1710 Palmbr Prorterbs 98 The deformity of a squint eye, 
rM hair, or a crook-back. 

2. One who has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 
B494 Fabvan Chrom. vii, 330 Edmunde, that is of wryters 
surnaroed Crowke backe. .was put by. .for bis deformytye. 
1977 Aug. Manual 5s Any lame man, any crooke 
backe. 1993 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. <p, I Crook-back, here 
1 stand to answer thee. 1648 Gagb West. Ind. xiL 1x6551 45 
Dwarfes, crook-backs or any munstrous persons. 

Crook-baokad (km-kbarkt), a, [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Having a crooked back ; hunchbacked. 

1477 Earl Rivkre iCaxton) Dictes C ij a, The said ypocras 
was of littel stature, grete beded, croke backed. S913 
Morb ia Grafton C'6rwis. 1 1 . 758 Richard the thirde aomic. . 
was. .crooke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his 
right s6si Bible Lev, xxi. ao Or crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
s£i6 MilMan a, Boleyn, Lemding at Tower, Those poor 
babes, their crook-back’d uncle murder'd. 


[Portly p8. ppfo. of C»40X a, pojwy I Catm j4 
4-Rfr, iiin /UiMr4«<f;8Cc: tho fortoatfon from the 
sb. may even have been the eaflier .1 

1. Bent from the straight form ; Aavmg (one or 

mote) bends or atmlea; beol» twirtedf 

tortnoaa* wiy, Appfied to ev e rything which la net 
*8timiglit* (of which emkhd it now the ofdkiaty 

opposite). 

a saas Aner, R.iUB, CMp.) N Cat erhtHe. 
crokes. site Wveur /««. Hxvli i Leuyathaii a cmcM 
wcunde serpent. 1391 Li^L. P, //• C. ill. $9 Shsl ncuvm 

la Tour 83 At her 

ci46e MsdnUa Gram, (fa Premp PmfV,Ja , Candma^ 
buHohoppys cros or a crokid stu. X934I1NIMLS ZSMvIii. 
S CrockM thingee sbalbe made atmght. iMi Rnooelin 
/*mthw, KmowL t, Ali other lines, that go net rijltl (hroii .tiet 
boweth any waye. .are called Croked lynet. Egns LftY 
Sappho IL 1 , Juniper, the longer it nrow, the croukedcr it 
wexed, 1607 Smakr Cor, 11. 1. 6e If the dnnke. .tot^ my 
Palat aduendy, 1 meke a crooked lace at it. lAgi FuLtSS 
Holy 4 Prof, St, 11. R^i. tit .^ipwrights Slid MnCImkers 
will chooee tbesecrooked pteoes of timber. 1717 BmutCMiy 
TV’srrM 197 Streets open, .but ctoiakeo. tlso8corr 
Lady 0/ L, 1. xxiii, That falchion's crooked biaifa 

2. Uf persons ; Having the body nr limbs 
bent out of shape; deformed ; bent or bowtd witlk 
age. Jlence iransf, as an epithet of nm. 

ctmgaE, Mug. Leg, J. 34/^8 He. .maude Ifale. .MmcIm 
and fa criikede. 1377 Lanol. F. FI, U. xi. s86 Ac caUcth 
fa careful far-to pe croked and fa poi«t 
ChroM. Troy iv. xxx, In my croked age. s 

kbms Hmu xxiii. 68 'I'be crokyd dwarfs. 

Vacation Exerc. 69 A Sybil old. bow-bent with crooked 
aga 1718 Freethimkerl^ei, 9a b<iI You would have tkouglit 
she had been crooked from her^ Infiuicy, S869 DteasNS 
Alut, hr, II. XV, A pert crooked little cliit 
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t b. of an old decrepit horse. Ohs, 

1470-89 Malory Arthur x. Ixxxiv, Whan that knyghte 
RRwe sire palomydes bounden vpon a croked courier, a 1933 
Ln. Ubrnerb Gold, Bh, AI, Aurel, (X546J Q, There ii not so 
croked a hma 

l^,fig, The reverse of* straight * in ftgnnitive senses 
{esp, with reference to moral diaracter and conduct ) ; 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness ; not 
straightforward ; dishonest, wrong, perverse ; per- 
verted, out cf Older, awry. 

a SM9 Aner, R, loafa cat of helle. .nsNielokes of crokedc 
ft of kene uondunges. a 1340 HAiirotB Pemiterxxm, 14 
Krokid uf hert ere pa. 1908 Fishbh Wks, (1876; 1 . 940 lbs 
wvU of some is so croked. 1991 SuAxa Two Gent tv {. at 
n crooked fortune had not thwarted me. s6is Bielk Dent, 
xxxii. 5 They are aperuerse and crooked gvmtraiioii. 9686 
II, Mork Afyst. Cidtiness v. xvll. 104 A very crocked 
Objection both from the Jew and Atheist. 1711 Fork 
Temp, h'amo 411 Of oooked counsels and dark polUicke. 
S749 FiBi.DiNO Tom Jones vit. xv. This young gentle- 
man, though somewhat crooked In hit morals, was perfectly 
straight in his person. 1875 lowEtr Pluto (ed. a) IV. 043 
Perfect in the praciice of crooked ways. 

b. celleq. Dishonestly come by ; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not strmighttorward. (£/. S, 
and Australia.) 

1876 JV. Amer. Rev. CXXllI. 301 Another house teetlSed 
. .tluit half its entire annual product was * ciMked\ xSpx 
Farmer Diet. Amer,, Crooked xdtUkey, illicitly dbtilf^ 
whiskey upon which no excise has faeri paid, iflpa 
K. Boi.pkewood //evermore I. x. x8o He was riding a 
crooked horse when he was took. 


4. quRsi-dufo. In a crooked course or position; 
not straight. 

1545 Aecham Toxoph. (R.), If the yonnge tree gro^ 
croked. 1948 Ccmpl. Scot, xix. S59 Sche ^eid cnikit, 
bakuart, and on s yj. 1864 Mrr. Carlyle Lett, III. aao 
Pictures, .which were hung up all crooked. 

5. Comb., as orookcd-bill, a name for tbe 
Avockt ; f orooked-rig (r#^-iback), crook-back ; 
b. parasvntheiic, os rrookedbacked, -clawed, -eyed, 
-houghed, -legged, -lined, -lipped, -fated, -shouldered, 
etc. adjs. 

sjfa Wyclif Lov, xxi- eo If crokid riggR or blcereyed. 
a s M vLd. Bxrners Huon xxi. 63 He is. .crokyd shulderyd. 
ifioodHAKE. A. y. L, in. ii. 86 A crooked-pated olde.. 
Kainme. 1691 Lond. Goa. No. 9691/4 A dark brown-fay 
Mare, .crooked lAigg'd behind, syfa Dosmam Gwfaro 164 
Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes. 1893 Hickib tr. 
A rtetoph.il 687) 1 . ^exThcM here crooked-clawro birds. iMg 
Trollope hst. xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 


Crookedly (kru*kedU), adv, [f. CH00KJBD4 
-LY ^.] In a crooked manner (see tbe adj.). 

c 1374 Chaucer Amel. Arc, 171 She. .al crRmpiasbed hhr 
liiuDies crokediy. 1398 Treviea Barth, de /*. R, xviil lx, 
U495^ 7^ Some serpeutes crepyth and glydyth. crokydiy. 
c 1400 Lanjrancs Ctrurg, 140 fa y^en to liAe asquynt 
eifar crokidliche. lepB Chr. Prayers fa Priv. Preytere 
(1851) 437 That we isIe not smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
1^ Duickb Cn«r//. Amboss, z6xTl)e. .Ambassador.. used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously .and maliciously agaiuRt 
tbe State. 1789 PhiL lyasu, LXXV. 119 A crokediy 
branching nebuTa. tS66 Mrm Gahkiix Wives 4 Dost, x^ 
A shawl crookedly put on. 1874 Mahafpv Soc. Lf/Sr Grewee 
iii, 60 /ootn.. The asen who. .AtoMie crookedly in the agora 
and baoidi justice. 

Grookodnou (kni'k^dncs). [f. as prcc. 4 
-KRBg.] The quali^ or sUte of being crooked. 

L lit. a., generally, 

1398 Treviea Barth, de P. R. xvn. Iv. (1495) fas The fer 
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■tratdiyth vpiy^ht wythout« oay crbkydn^ I4» 
Boxemham Seyntys ( Roxb. i E57 Lvhc . . ^hc furth proc«dyth 
wyth owte crokydnesM. 16^ Hali Prim, Orii, Mmn, t. 
ii. 55 The Apparent crookedoMi of the Staff ia a double 
medium of Air and Water, iligl Hawthoenb Py. 4 * /A 
yrmi*. (187a) I. 16 This la^d may acoouat for any crook- 
edness of the street. 

b. Bodily deformity. 

1398 TaavwA Barih, a* P, R. r. xxviii. (1493) >38 The 
cause of ihrynkynge and crokidnes of the honde. 1397 
Boordb Brrv. HtaPh cixiv. *9 Ch>kednes or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders, edge Lockb Bduc, Wks. xBia. XX. 
14 Narrow breasts . . ill lungs, and crookedness, are the .. 
effects of hard boddice and dothes that pinch, 
tc. Math„ Curvature. Obs, rare. 
tdai Hobbks Ltviaih. 11. xxvii. 136 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednease. 1698 tr. Nobbed Elem. 
Phiht, (18391 ao4 The crookedness of the arch of a circle is 
eveiywhere unitorm. 

Deviation from rectitude ; moral obliquity; 
pcTvenitv, etc. : tee Crotikbd 3. 

c 1380 WYCLir Sorm. Sel. Wks. I. 073 Sich crokidnesee 
bringih naen derknesse of mannis liif. 1598 Flxmimo 
Pemepl. KpUt. 393 The crookednesse of my lucke. 1673 
Ladye Cali. 11. 1. 59 Youth . . easily warps into a crooked- 
ness. 1803 WxLLiNGTOM in Gurw. Deed. II. 351 There is 
a crookedness in his policy. 187s Mannimo MUsion H. 
Gkosi xi. 305 Moral obliquities brin^ on a crookedness 
which hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
God’s truth. 

9. (with //.) An instance of crookednen; a 
crooked or bent part. Also /f. A * crooked ' piece 
of conduct. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square togrest unweildy crookednesses, that cannot be moved 
to it. 1706 pBNMANT ZO0L (R.) X, A Variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tell. 1869 TaoLLOra He Know xxviiL (1878) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 

tCiM'kffllt V, Obs, Also 6 oroken. [A 
secondary form of Cbook v. : cf. straighten.} 

1. trans. To make crooked ; Jig. to pervert. 

iMa Hulobt. Croken, or maks croked. B863 Homiliee 

\\.Taolatry 11, Saint Augustins, .sayth. .images be of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to taache and in- 
struct it. s6ai Sanobbbon Serm. ii68x) as [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule to their own bent. 1680 Baxtkr 
Cattu Commun. (r684> 9 By crookening it to any carnal in- 
terest. s8as C. CnoKsa Pairy Leo. 303 When 1 got up, 
my back was crookened. i8a8 in Craven Close. 

2. intr. To be or become crooked ; to bend. 

1^ Holland Plutareh'e Mor. xeoi It bendeth not, it 

crookeneth not. s68i Chetham Angler * s Vade-m, i. | x 
(1680) To keep them from warping or crookning. 
t Oroo*]Eaa, ///• n. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e. g. broken^ Crooked. 

1589 C^/(df. Mirr. (xBsz) 50 Cho ho hath croken bill her 
nuuster left astray ? 

€hro6kili|f ^kru’klq), vbl, sh. [f. Cbook -i- 
-iwo i.l The action of the verb Cbook ; bending 
from the straight line ; a bend, curve, curvature. 

rxjBo WvcLir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 887 pis crokyng bl 
Util and litil is now cropeo ferre fro Crutis lawe. 1483 
Calk. Angl. 85 A Crukynge of p' water, meandiK xgsx 
Rbcordb Paihm. Knnul. 11. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. x^Sa Phabb ix. The horsmen 
kest them seifs in crokings knowen ofquainted ground. x6xi|7 
TorsBLL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 48 Rivem . . I that] by their 
crooking and winding, .imitate the fashion of a horn. 
CrOO'kLlIg. ///■ a. That crooks or bends. 
xjBs WvcLir jobxKVi. 13 The echo side krokende edder. 
z6^ ToraBLL Four/. Boasts 1x673) 397 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. 

t Oroo’kla, Obs, rare. [dim. of Cbook v.^ : 
cf. crinkle.] intr. To crook or bend in a curve. 

*577 Googb HoresbacKs Hush. 111. (1386) X38 The 
homes must rather crook le inward, then growe straight up. 
t ChfOO'UOt Obs. rare. [dim. of Cbook 
intr. To coo as a pigeon. 

1580 Rabbt >4 A'. C 1673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 
16x7 Minshbo Ductor^ To Crookle like a piieon, [Fr.l 
gemir. tyofb Phillips (ed. Kersey^ Croo or Crookol^ to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

CrOoUeffS (km kl^), a. Without a crook. 
1899 Rock Ch. ef FeUhen 11 . vL 199 This bordon or 
cro^less staff. 

Gr00*k-ll60]c< U.S. [Cbook j^.C.] A name 

f iven to varieties of squash {Cucurbila maxima) 
aving the neck or narrow basal part recurved. 

1848 ^WELL Biglew P. Poems x8^ II. 10 Agin' the 
chinibly crooknecks hung, i860 Emerson Cond. Li/e^ 
Wealth (z86x) 66 The cantelopes, crook-necks, and cucum- 
bers. 

Crool (kri?l), V. rare. [app. an onomatopoeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, croo^ crood, croedUt croohf crookle^ creaky 
and perhaps with croons with echoic fashioning of 
the latter part.] intr. To make an inarticulate 
sound more liquid and prolonged than a croak. 

Barbt Alv. C 1679 To Croole, mutter, or speake 
softe to ones selfe : to rumble. 16x7 Minshbu /}ncton To 
CrooUi mutter, or speake softly to himselfe. i8s* S. Ji 
Margaret xiv. (1871) zoa Frogs .. crooled, chuhbed, 1 


UDD 

and 


Marpsret xiv. (1871) zoa Froga .. crooled, chuboeo, ana 
croaked, xfpa Sunday Mag. June ia$/s Baby is lying in 
mother's lap, crooling and gurglini^ 

Oroompled, oos. form of Cruitplid. 

Chroon v. Chiefly Sc. Forms : 5-9 Sc. 
OToyn, ( 5”7 oroyne, 0 oroln\ 6 Sc. orulii, 6-9 
orune, 8> croon. [Originally only northern, 
chiefly Sc. (krbn, kriin), whence in 19th c. Eng. 
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mainly since Bums. It corresponds to Da. kreunen 
to groan, whimper, MDn. ir'Asm to lament, monrn 
loudly, groan, MLG. kronen to growl, grumble, 
scold, ^riSi krBsten to cause to weep; cf. also 
0 ^ 0 .€hfinsmn\\^^ -njan), chrbnantMLG.hrteessen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and ckrbm. erdn adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word in 0£., and it appears to be one of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period : its form is that of a word m ME ff. (In 
Tovmeley Afyst., as in MSc., ey * 

1 . mir. To utter a continued, lono, deep sound ; 
to bellow as a boll, to roar, low; to boom as a 
bell. Sc. or north, dial. 

1313 Douglas Moots vi. iv. 40 The ground begouth to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Vnoir thair feit Xsuf podUus 
mugire solum\. 1988 [see Cboohing ppl. a.l x6zs CoToa. 
i. V. Rler. In tearmes of hunting we say, that the nd 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. t674'9S 
Rav N. C. Words M40 To Crune, mugire. 1787 Burnb 
Holy /'xiVxxvi, Now CUnkumbell, wi‘ raitlin tow, Begins 
to jow an* croon. 1813 Hooo Queods WakoW. Wks. 1x876) 
35 Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. i8a8 Southey 
Brough Bells Poems VI. 997 That lordly Bull of mine. . How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to him again. 

2 . To Utter a low murmuring sound; to sing 
(or speak) in a low murmuring tone; to hum 
softly. 

(The earlier quots. may have been Ironical or humorous 
uses of tense i. > 

c X480 Towneley Myst. xx6 Primus P. For to Ryng. . I can. 
Sec. P. Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the moneT 
X578 Cuds 4- Godiie Ballatos (1868) 179 The Sistem gray 
befoir this day, Did crune within thair cloister, a 18x8 
Macnbil Poetns(\^44) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsel’, 
He framed the lay. xSga Mothebwell yeanio Morrison 
vii, To wander by this gteen bumside. And hear its waters 
croon. 1877 A. B. Eowabos Up Hilo xix. 371, 1 hear 
a mother crooning to her baby. 

b- To make murmuring lament or moan. Se. or 
north, dial. 

1813 Galt Entail I. li. zx Fraethe time o' the sore news, 
she croynt awa, and her life gted out like the snuff o' a 
can'le. 1830 Leoufrio T. 1. ti. 6 Croining and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fireside. z88d Antrim 4* Down 
Gloss., Croon, to lament, waiL 

3 . trans. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
murmuring undertone ; to hum. 

1790 Bubns 7 Vim O' Shanier 84 Whiles crooning o'er 
some auld Scots sonnet. X848 Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out a feeble accompaniment. 
xStb Holland Marb. Prop£ 60 Over the cradle the mother 
hung Softly crooning a slumber song. 

Hence Oroo ning vbl. sb. ana ppl. a. 

1388 A Hume Hymns, TrinmOh o/tko ABnf 934 (Banna- 
tyne Club) 41 Be cruining Bulls of heigh and naughtie 
minds. i8a8 Southey Brourh Btlls^ That crunlng of the 
kine. 1859 Geo. Eliot A . Beds xvtii , The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises. 1878 Black 
Pkaoton xix. 970 As soft and musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. 

Croon (kr^nl. sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 orone, 
8-9 orune. [ft Cboon v.] 

1 . A loud, deep sound, such as the bellow of a 
bull or the boom of a large bell. Sc. or north, dial. 

XXX3 Douglas Mneis xil xiL 56 Lyke ml twa bustuus 
buIliB . . Ruschand togiddtr with cron)^ and feirfull grania 
X7^ Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 
Quey. Gat up an* gae a croon, 18x3 Hoco Queen's Wake 
904 The bittern mounts the morning air. And rings the sky 
with quavering croon. »ts8 M. PorraouB Sou ter yohnny 
X4 The bell’s last croon. 

2 . A low murmuring or humming sound, as of a 
tune hummed in an undertone. 

zyas Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11 ii. She [a witch] can o'er- 
cast the night, and cloud the moon, And mak the dells 
obedient to her crune. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) Ba 
'i'he cushat's croon. i86sKino8Lky Herew.xA, She thought 
over the old hag's croon. 

Crooner (kiw-nai). {ft Crook v. 4 -er.] One 
who croons. In Sc. a name for a fish, the Grey 
Gurnard {Trigla pemardus), from tho noise it 
makes when landed. 

z8o8 in Jamieson. 1838 Proe. Berw. Nat. Club I. zyo 
Trigla gnmardus . . the Gurnett or Crooner. 1884 G. U. 
Bouohton in Harped s Mag. Dec. 73/1 We . . discovered 
each other— the crooner and 1. 

Croop(e, var. of Croup. 

Crooper, obs. form of Crupper. 

CrooB, var. of Chose Obs., crosier, 
t Croose, v. Obs. Also 6 orowee. [7 a. OF. 
croussir, crusiri see Crush.] To crush. 

1x67 Drant Horace Epist. it. i. F viil, He that did crowM 
and culpon once Hydra of hellish vyte [Lat. dtram yui 
contudit kyHremi\. s6xx Qx3irax.,Esmarmoler, to crush, 
croose, or hurst in peecex 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4> Setv. 
130 They can't strike sail, or notch the wheels, and croose 
the springs, at work within them, in a trice. 

Croose, -I7, var. of Crouse, -lt. 

Croosle, var. of Cruisib Se. 
tCroot^. Obs. rare. [In first qnot. perhaps 
the same word as Sc. crool, rrMf/(kriit) the smallest 
pig in a litter, a diminutive child or person, and 
north, dial. ersU dwarf. Cft also Welsh erwt boy, 
lad, chap, litlle fellow.] (See quots.) 

1614 T. Freeman Ruhbe f Groat Cast xUv. C iv, Caspla, 
the decrepit old rioh Croot [rffw# boot]. i8e8 eg J amieson, 


Croot^ puny feeble child ; the smalleit pig in a Utter, etc. 
i8eg BaoexErr Gioee. N. C. Wde., Cmt, a dwaif, or any* 
thing curbed in its growth. itBigumddore/lHfdGtoee.,trui 
. .in some parts means a dwarf, 

tOraot^. Mining. Obs. [?F. crodto emst.] 
* A substance found aboat the ore in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being s aiealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore ' (Chambers Cvcl. Suppl.). 

1668 PhiL Trane. 111 . 770 Thwe is Spear andCanlk 
about the Ore : and another subeiance, which they eall the 
Crootes which is a mealy white stone, marted with Ore and 
soft. Ibid, It terminates in a dead Earth Clayie, without 
Croot or Sparr. tysp B< MAtTiH Eat. Hiei. kng. 1 . 67. 
Croot, var. ot Cbout v. 

Crootohe, obs. form of Cbodch. 
fCroote. Obs. -Cbiton. 

138a Wyclif Pe. d. 4 My bones as croote han dried. 


Crop (krpp), sb. Fonns : 1- crop ; also 
oropp, 3"7 oroppe, 47 orope, (5 orowpo, 
oroupe, in sense 1), 7-'9 Sc. and dial. crap. [OE. 
cropip m OLG. *crop(p, MDn. c. opCp, MLG., 
LG. and Du. krop, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger. 
kropf, swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a bird 
in ON. kroppr hump or bunch on the body, Sw. 
kropp the body. Da Itrop swelling under the throat. 
These various applications incTlcate a primitive 
sense of * swollen protuberance or ^creacence, 
bunch The word has passed from Cerman into 
Romanic as F. croupe, and It. gf’oppo, F. groupe : 
s( e Croup, Group. OK. had only sense i, * craw 
of a bird ', and 3, * rounded head or top of a herb ' ; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 


(Grimm, Kropf ^c ) ; the further developments of 
* head or top ' generally, and of * produce of the 
held, etc.', appear to be exclusively English. The 
senses under 1 V are new formations from the verb, 
and might be treated as a distinct word.] 

I. A round protuberance or swelling, the craw. 
1 . A pouch-like enlargement of the oesophagus 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a partial preparation for digestion before 
passing on to the true stomach ; the craw. 

riooo A^lfric Lev. i. 16 Wurp fione croppft ha federa 
wiSseftan weofod. 1398 Trrvisa BarUs de P. R. v. 
xliv. (1495) x6z The mete of fowlen it keple in the croppe at 
it were in a propre tpence. 14. . Wyclif (MS.S.) Lev i. z6 
I’he htil bladdir of the tlirote or the cropp. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. loz/z Crawe, or crowpe of a byrde. i486 Bk. St, 
Albans C vij b, Hawkyt that haue payne in theyr croupes. 
*555 Eden Decades to He commaunded the croppe to bee 
opened of euche as were newely kylled. 1607 Tofsbll 
Serpents (1653) 74 ** T^aV have a crap on the lielly from the 
chin to the breast, like the crap of a Bird. 1780 Cowpbe 
Nightingale f Glowworm 19 Stooping down. He thought 
to put him in his crop. 1870 Kolleston AninuLifs Introd. 
59 The oesophagus. .oAen expands into a crop, 
b. An analogous organ in other animals. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 535/1 In the Nautilus it [the 
gullet] is dilat^ into a pyriform crop. s88i Darwin Earths 
worms i. 17 In most of the species, the oesophagus u en- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 


t C. The dewlap of an ox ; a wen in the neck, 
i^z Hohbby Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) gao A goodly faro 
white bull., his crop or gorg hanging down to his knees 
before him. 1590 A. M. tr. Cabelkoueds Bk. Physicke 89/9 
When anye man hath a croppe growinge on him. .applye it 
on the Croppe, and it helpeth. 

2 . trans/. and Jig. The stomach or maw; also 
the throat. Now Se. and dial. Cf. Gizzard. 

e 1315 Pol. Sengs (Camden) 938 The knave crommeth it 
crop Er the cuk crawe. a 1400 Cev. Myst. xxiii. (Shales. 
Soc.) 917 1 xal this daggare putt in his croppe. a zgys 
W/fo lapped 88 in Hazl. K. P. P. IV. 184 Which tore woula 
sticke then in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1776) 3X 
(Jam.) He has a crap for a* corn. i B eS-ag j amieson •. v., 
Tkat’licrem in your crap, that will be recenlected to your 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you. Mkid. 
Vorksh. Gloss., Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe. One who manifesU hoarseneM is alluded 
to as having a ' reasty crop *. 

II. The (rounded) head ; the top part. 

1 8 . The * head * of a herb, flower, etc., osp. as 
gathered for culinary or medicinal purposes; a 
cyme ; an ear of corn, a young sprout, etc. Obs. 

a TOO Epiual Gloss. 60 Acitelnm, Iiramsa crop, eggo 
Lindt/. Gosp, Luke vl 1 Degnas his 8a croppas eton. 
ciooo Alfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wttlckcr 133, Tursu^cimia, 
ci^ Ibid. 149 Cima, crop, c 1330 in A fchetol. XXX. 356 
Take sanycle and y crop of y* brembe^ . . Y'* crop oT y« 
reednettyle. xg^ Bbixenden Cron, Scot. (xSax) 1 . p. xlii, 
Mure cokis and hennis, quhilk etls nocht Ixxt seid, or croppis 
of hadder. 1601 Holland PEny 11 . 97 When the Nettle Is 
young . . they vse to eat the crops therof for a pleasant 
kind of meat. 1686 W. Harris tr, Lomery's Chym. (ed. 3) 

K s Take two pounds of Rosemary Flowers, the Leaves dt 
osemary, the crops of TM^me, Saqpry, Lavender, etc. vfiB 
Burns Earnest Cry xxxi, Whare ye sit, on craps o' heatmr. 

b. Arch. A bunch of foliage terminating a 
pinnacle, etc ; a finiaL 

S478 Botoner Jtin. (Nasmith 1778) aSs A le gargayle 
usque le crope qul finlt le stone-wonc. tSfS Eeclesiolegiti 
V. st4 The *crop* is a bunch of foliage surmounting a 
crocheted canopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmost crockets. 1848 B. Wiaa Coni. Eceios. 60 
With crockets and a crop above a two-light window. 
t 4 . The *head* or top of a tree. Sometimes 
(with//.), A topmost branch. Obs. 


OBOP. 

« '5 y a* ^ *^fAm hw m* u hK 

i|97 Tbb^Ba Nudm (Rout) 1. It In Indt t awp oTk flaeo 
im » w .Pm amy mpaqw «r nmnSty •totfw 

h 9 mott iwl i*now btirt vndor. um /*«£ P^alm tRolkS 
h 365 Howt hit iKmmt crop uu fot«. 

Ixv. sM (AdiUMS.) H^wt tht « ^in^Tompt 

**^'.*« Slid iTt 

vitht to Ae crapi of tnt of tho trtii, iMi 
Pkamm A^mfU vu Phh, 60 from tho tioo tho nldoB 
brounobo did thowo. .^om. .caught a crop with mu^ado. 
5» yfr.p Cipa in phr. €r^ am root, implving the 
completeness or thorou{faness ot anything : cf. . 

* root and branch *. Now Sc, 

a ijM in Wright Ljfrfe /*. xxxvi. loe Fait jr wot in crop 
ant rote. ^1374 Chaucbs v. 05 ^0 that wat 

tothfatto crop and moore Of al his lutt or ioyot horo-to- 
for^ 13P3 Langi. J*, PI C xxiii. 53 Antociitt cam |>mno 
and al be crop of treutho Turnod ti^to vp>io doun. ctaifo 
TtWHclty Myti, 96 Haylloy David moo I Of oure credo 
thou art crop, latj Douolas xil x. 116 Baith crop, 
and ruyto. and hoyd of tik m^hoif. « 1670 Spalding 
TVvw^. Ckmt* I (1790) 1 . loo (Jam.* To .. twoop off tho 
bithopa of both kingdoms crop and root, sett Roto 
worv 30 (Jam.)b 1 tauld you crap and root, ^n 1 came here. 

6. gen. The t^ of anything material. Se, 

tgig Douglas AS^fieU 1, iii. 91 Our slidand lychtUo the 
croppu of the wallit [swavea]. 1808-05 Jamibson a v. 
Crap^ Th* crap of the earthy the aurface of the ground . . 
The crap ef the tuo', the highent part of it in the inner aide 
ofahouae. I'he conea of flrl are called 183411. 

Millbk Scenes h Leg. xviiL 876 A grip that would mm the 
bluid out ot the crapa o' a cnild'a fingers. i 858 G. Mac- 
donald R, Falconer 1 . 871 She proceeded.. to search for 
them in the crap o' the wa', that ia, on the top of the wall 
where the rafters rest 

7. Spec, a. * The top or uppermost section of a 
fishing-rod ’ (Jamieson). Now Sc, 

a S4M Fysshynge n»yth oh Angle 6 Set your crop an 

honfuT witbyn )>e ovir ende of jowr state. Than anne }owr 
crop at be ovir ende. .with a lyn of vi herya. 1496 Bk, St, 
Aihant H v. But kepe hym ever under the rodde. .soo that 
your lyne may susteyne and beere hialepysand bisplungya 
with the helpe of your cropp and of your honde. iSe S -ag 
Jamibbon a. V., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip ; hence the whole 
stock or handle of a whip. 

tafia Bullbyn D^. agst. Sickness. Sicks Afem ft 579) 8 b, 
A long whipttocke with croppe and laniarde. tyofi Phillips 
ted. Kersey), Crop, the Handle of a Coach-man's Whip. 
1760 P. Bicicpoao MuntinfiiZcm) 49 The whips 1 use aie 
coach-whips, three feet long, the thong half the length of 
the crop. 1846 Eobstoh^arburton Hunting Son^s, 

* Tantiey Trot*, Here's to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here's to the tapering crop. Sir. tSafi Lbvbr Martins of 
Crp M. 33 He admonished the wheeler with the ' crop ' of 
hit whip. 

0. esp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a uiort leather loop in place of the lash, used 
in the hunting field ; more rally hunting-crep. 

1857 Capt. Lawrencb Guy Livingstone iv. 30 Hue 


cro^' and heavy cutting- whlpa. 1^7 Sir R. ff. Robbrts 
In ike Shires i. 13 Hit crop had fallen out of his hands. 

III. The produce of the field, etc. [from 3]. 

8. The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
preserved for food, esp. that of the cereals ; the 
produce of the land, cither while growing or when 
gnthered; harvest. 

[c tasj in Madox For$n, Anglic, ccxxii, Donee inde duos 
croppos perceperint.] a xyao Cursor M. 3x03 (Cott .)0 corn, 
o crop, aght and catell \Trin, Of crop of corn A obere catcl] 
To godd his tend bsr 8<de he lele. c sago Si. Cuihhert 
(Surtees) 8980 pate he gaue all suyndrope With purtenance, 
wode and croppe. 1546 Suppiic. qf Poore Commons 71 No 
man rayght . . gleane nis jnounde after he had gathered of 
his croppe. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serm. i. a8 Bewitch 
not by any Cbarme a^ other man’s Crop. Hxfisfi Bp. Hall 
Rem. Was. (x66o) lax The Husbandman looks not for a crop 
in the wild desart. t8i8 Cauiaa Digeet led. a) II. 109 He 
waa not even entitled to reap the crop, as other tenants at 
will were, 

b. Jn, under, out of crop*, i.e. the condition of 
bearing crops ; tillage, cultivation. 

1791 Staiiei. Ace, Dunfr. I. x8x (Jam. i.v. Crqft-Umds 
A few acres of what is called croftJand, which waa never 
out of crop. 1806 Cauiteer Scot, (ed. a) 58 Ihe surface U 
in general level, and about three-fourths are under crop. sBpa 
Times (Weekly fikl.) 16 Dec. 8/1 Including 75,833 acres m 
crop and grass. 

9. With qualification or contextual specification : 
The yield or produce of some particular cereal or 
other plant in a single season or in a particular 
locality. The crops; the whole of the plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a p^icnlar dis- 
trict or season. 

Bloch crop : a crop of beans or peas, as opposed to one of 
corn. Green crop : a crop cut in iis green state for fodder ; 
also, a crop whicn does not turn white in ripening, as roots, 
potatoes, etc. W/dtecrep : a crop which whitens in ripen- 
ing ; a corn or grain crop. 

[13BB Literee Caniuar, (Rolls) !. 6a Cum cropa frumenti 
. . cropa vescarum , . «t cropa avanarum.] c 14^ Promp, 
Parv. X04 Croppe of corne yn a yera (jere K.), annona, 
1530 Palbgr. aif/x Croppe of come, ieuee de tens, sfixi 
Cory AT CnMriY^.r xa4 They tamed in their atubble to sow 
another croppe of wheate in the same place. 1789 Mrs. 
PiOKi ^oum, Frmce 1 . 8 No crops Rre yet got in. 1807 
Vanoouvbr Agric, Dewm (1813' x$6 The common course of 
crops through this district may DestRted~«s, wheat, barley* 
oats, clover with hievre, first year mown, tfisfi Kbatingb 
Treoo, (1817) 11 * i8a The ground.. is only sown with a white 
crop one year, and the next with a green one to cut forfresh 
fodder, as lucerne, sOnfoin, trefoil or clover. 1849 Hbups 


iuntlng- 


lies 

loss yonr bei on ^ ootton-croiL 
b. The duadfil or hmo&'s yktd of nay natural 
product. 

w siRg Pomnr Voe, R, Anitimt Crop, annual produoe, as 
well animal as vegotabk. Wo talk of crops oTlombs, tu^ 
keys, ■*— t I..—.. — — 1. /V..- 

their I 

Feb. _ 
million tons. 

10. The entire ikia or hide of an nnlmtl turned. 
Also short for crop-kide, a^op-leathir : see aa, (Cf. 
enp^iseke krHpfoexA kropjdn in Grimm 8595, S400.) 

S457 Bury Wult (Camden) 13 Togaro meam Mnufatam 
wm crappes de groy [t badger skins]. 1488 IFill qf Mareh 
fSomerset He.i, Togam . . turratam cum cropm’a 1838 R. 
GARDiNsa Handhk, Foot <0 The soles should be of the best 
English crop or dlntlo. sfigl SiMMONDa Diet, Trade, Crop. . In 
theleather trade, the commercial name for an entire hide. 

^ 11. transf, exAJig, That which growt out of or 
is produced by any action ; the * uuit ’ ; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

essn Fulkr Coq/iit, Doei, Purg, (twl 414 The latter 
end of this chapter hath one croppe of his olde customs. 
1587 Mirr. Meqt,, Matin v, Inateaue of rule hee reapes the 
crop of thmlL 1590 SrBNtBR F, Q. 1. iv. 47 When . . I . .Imp'd 
to reape the crop of all my care, sfite Otway Hist, Cmus 
Marius Prol., From the Crop his luxuriant Pen. 1790 
Med, JmL 11 . 135 This morning there is a plentiful croptm 
pustules] on every part of her body. 1830 Cunningham 
Brit, Paint. 1 . jaa Ine annual academical crop of beardless 
youtha i86r (^ulbu sn Pers, ReUg, iv. x. (1873; 335 LThk] 
has given rise to a crop of petty diicussiona. 

12. 7'in-mining, The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained at^er dressing ; more fully crop^ore, ^tin, 

1778 W. Pricb Min. Comuh. ai8 The crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime Tin. Ibid, 310 The finest black 
Tm ia called the Crop. 1884 Esicmbim Surgery (1SB6) 34B 
Two pits are formed ; In the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, ia deposited. 

IV. [f. Crop v,] The act of cropping or its 
result 

18. The cropping or cutting of the hair short ; 
a style of wearing the haircut conspicuously short ; 
a closely cropped head of hair. 

1795 Wolcott (P. Tinder) Hair Powder Wka x8tt Til. 
189 His Curling-irons breaks and sn^his Combs. . For dead 
is Custom 'mid the world of cropa 1844 Dickbnr Mart, 
ChuM, U, She wore it [her hair] in a crop, a loosely flowing 
crop. iSsa [see County^ 8b] County crop. 1858 7 . w. 
CoLB Mem, Brit, Gen. Penine, tPar 1 . L 38 Giving up the 
time-honoured powder and queue, and wearing • crop. 
1878 Punch 1 . SI Newgate crop. 

14. A mark made by cropping the ears of animals ; 
an ear-mark. 

1875 Lend. Gam. No. 1007/4 , 39 sheep, .cropped In both 
ears ; but the farther ear is a hollow crop. sSBy ScrUm, 
Mag, 11 . 508/a Crop, an ear-mark. 

1 16 . A crop-cared animal ; a person who wears 
his hair crop]^d. (In quot 1811 « Croppy 8). 

1889 Lond, Com. Na a4aa '4 And also a sorrel Crop, a 1700 
B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Crop, one with very short Hair ; 
also a Horse whose Ears are cut. /bid., PricneaPd Fellow, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. i8it £. 
Lysaght Poems 97 'I'hat's true’ says the Sheriff, 'for 
plenty of crops Already I’ve seen on the pavement.' 

16. A piece cropped or cut off from the end. 

1874 J. A Phillii's Elem, Metal, (1887) 387 Ihe rails are 

sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece or crop from 
either end. t8^ Mature a Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufficient ' crop' being cut off the 
rolled rail. 

b. Applied to certain cuts of meat. 

AStaS Forby Foe. E, Anglia, Cm/., a joint of pork, com- 
monly called the spare-rib. x8d8 C. J. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss,, Crop, a joint cut from the ribs of an Ox, and with the 
bones shortened. 1880 Wkrsteb Su^., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. 

17. The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, etc. (Cf. Chubp.) 

1851 Maynb Rbid Scalp aunt, iv. 39 The 'crop, crop* of 
our nonies shorteniM the crisp gross- 

18. Min, and Geoi, t R* cropping up or out 
of a stratum, vein, etc. Obs, b. An outcrop. 

1870 (MeCaom xo]. lyioSTRACHavin Phil. Trans. XXX. 
968 For Discovery of CSoal, they fir t search for the Crop, 
which . . sometimes appears to the Day, as they term ft. 
1789 J. Williams Nat. Hist. Min, Kingd (i8iq) 1 . 1x6, 1 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 

Dixon Windsor 1 . ii. xx A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (^equot.) 

jM 8 iMMONDS Did. Trads, Crop , , a fixed weight in 
different localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples, .the 
usual reoognlixd weight of a crop-hogshead of tobacco is 
from xooo to 1300 lbs. nett. 

20. Neck and crop : see Njbck. 

V. eUirib, and Comb, 

1 21. eUtrib. Having the ears, hair, etc. cropped. 

tfifis Pefys Dieery i hUy, Galloping upon a little crop 
black nag. 1788 Sarah Fielding Ophelia 1 1 . 1, 1 had rather 
have, .my crop horse. s8aa Lockhart Let. 94 Aug. in L^Sr 
Scott, Ihey have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy. 

22. Co/nb„ as (sense i) cro^like, •shaped ; 
(senses 8-9) crop-farmings •land*, crop-producing 
adj. : parasynthetic, as crop-headed, -hairod, -nosed, 
dailea\ f crop-double^ a short doublet; orop- 
hlde, a hide, esp, a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole 
and untrimmed ; crop-leather (sec quot.) ; orop- 


cnovi 

rara (see kH) | f 

oa % Slo)^^ sole ftw 

cro|hlildra I ekoi^llh (see ik) } (%)« 

the crop ot the wall (et 6) ; tovopHMNWdh lira 
keapuNH Cmarnreandgm; OiOlkWOOd 
the manebss lopped off a feUed Abo 
MEo, •asaib, -itCK* 

184* Shxrlbt Conei, Maldul rD*V UmMIhfJimtm 
of fashion with ^;rop-dMb)«ls a^ eadrernnk 
temp, Ren, May 70X Souihem MiniNSera has eotliiwd the 
wheat frov^ and pmd* , F. W, 

180a HuUPnchet M Sept, aja A good amratment ol raarai 
calf, and crop hides. iM M'CuLLOCM Acc, BriLmuimie 
(1854) L ThoaiaiMls of acres ra *^orop>kmd aroraeiram 

laid under water. ilgS 8tM«<raM Dkt, Trade, 
leather. Crops, leather made fym thb sew hjdos, ea^ 


Water, 


W/V ASiW WBVJ 


Bablow Sum, Tide (tfSeT tt The 

ing from the "Ccopilde b lodgM theMin* 

i8b4 Meckanids mag Mo. 43. ask The best inetlMMt of 
finishing or etriking *cropsele kather. 188s CMeetgo Timm 
SI Jttoe.l'he largest advance in leather has been id 
sole. B889 ImJL Gao, No. e4R7/40iM black brloM thdh 
Bitch, crop Ear'd "crop Tilled black Mouth'd sllk 
Times (t^kly an Aug. ids The « . crop-iaUed htile 
Kerry nag. 189B Blaclm, Mem, Oct. 481 The timberB, .West 
down open to the *Crap-wa or angle at the eaviR. 1599 
Obrardb Herbal App to Table, weed h tacea Uigmt 
1884 Holland Chsshire Gieit.t Crept er ^Crqpweedf tho 
branches of a felled tree. 

C3?op(krpp),o. Forms 3-6 oroppa, ((S orok»rt» 
6-9 dJai. crap, 7 cropa, 4^ crop, [L Crop eb,} 

1. trans. To cut off or remove the *crop* or head 
of (a plant, tree, etc.); to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

a saag Ancr, R, 88 AmJ 
bet me bine ofte croppSS 

Crop hit Welle, and hold hit 1 . ,, 

c s^ Paliad, on Hush. v. pa So enmped for to sprynge ha 
wol not oeese. tgag Fitshrm. Hud, | xsa Vf a tree be 
heded and vsed to be lomied and crcqiped at auery ,bU. or 
.xvi. yeresende. sMI R. Holmb A rmoury 11. Sg/e AlVee is 
. .cropped, when all iu Bou^s art out off. iSSt VJ/fbrdAire 
Gloss, Supp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges- >64 Cheshire 
Glou,^rop, to cut the branches from a fellad tret. 

2. To pluck off, remove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant) ; to snip off (twigs, leaves, etc.). 

csgaa Paliad, on Hush, iil 4x5 , 1 must, .thar it growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. igyp SraNSBa Sheph. Cat, Feh 
58 My budding braunch thou wonldest cropp. i8ts Biblb 
Keek. xvii. 4 Hee crop! off the top of his yong twigs. s 8 ||t 3 
Bvblyn Dp la (^utHt. Cempl, Card.Vkt,, To erep, is to 
break or ’ ‘ . 


Bvblyn Do i 


9 T pindx m useless Branchet without cutting. 
Aibortfs Archit, L R4 a, Leaves of Tress cropt In ihe 


Lboni 
wane of the Moon. 


b. To gather, pluck, pick, or cull (a fruit, flower, 
or other produce of a plant). arcK or dial. 


e S450 Myrc 1 108 Hast how l-ooma in any sty And cropped 
.crus of corne po hy, ign SuAxa. Rich, //. ib L 134 To 
crop at once a too-long wuo^d flowre. sSSy Milton P, L, 


V. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but much more 
sweet thus errat* sMo Otway Orphan iv. vii, A cruel 
Spoiler came, Cn^t this fair Rose, slop CAMniBLL Gortr, 
Wyom. III. xxxvii. The band is gone that cropt its flowers. 

0. Said of animali biting off the topa of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also absol. 

sjfia Langl P, pi, A vii. 35 pei comen in-to my croft, And 
croppen my Whete. a 1500 Mourning cf Haro < Hartshorn 
Metr, Taus sSapX I dar not alt to croppe on hawe. sgSg 


STANYHUsar Asneis iii. (Arb.) 77 Keere, we viewd 

: I 



tjftf i*on 

Beast. .Crops the toll Harvest. 1890 Lynch Theo, Trim, v. 
80, [1] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass. 

t a. To feed on, eat. Obs. Cf. L. carpere. 

1377 LiAncu P, pi, B. XV. 394 Makometh . . Daunted a 
dowue and day and ny3te bir fedde ; pt corne pat she cropped 
he caste it in his ere. 

8. To gather a> a crop ; to reap. 

1801 B. JoNSON Poetaster L i, Or crooked sickles cixm tht 
ripen'd eare. s8oB Midolbtom Peacemaker Wks. x886 VII J. 
399 The frolic countryman opens the fruitful earth, and 
crops his plenty from her fertile bosom. 1870 Lowbll 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873)3x0 He not only sowed in U 
the se^ of thought . . but crojn^ ft for his daily bread. 

4. fg. (from I to 3). To cut off, lop off ; to reap, 

S549 Chaloner Etpumus on Folly P\]b, Those who 
through the divdls instinction dooe go abwt to croppe 
Peters patrimonie. 1594 Shaks. Rich, 111 , l ii. 848 ()n me 
That cropt the Golden prime of this tweet Prince. w(^ 
Vulg. Errors Csns. 49 Too tender a bud to be cropp'd by 
Death. t88o R.C01CB Justice Vmd, 4 Sophisteracro^ng of 
the inventions of other Men. 1837 Carlylb Fr, Rep I if, v. 
iii. By the hundred and the thousand, men'f lives are cropt. 
6. intr. To bear or yield a crop or crops ; al^ 
with compl, 

sfiqfi Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. n. iL 833 She made great Cmsar 
lay his sword to bed. He ploughM her, and she cropt 1839 
Stonbhovsb Axhetme 397 No land would crop better than 


this mixture of warp and peat earth. 
Cripps iii. x8 Oakleat TOtatoes. .warrani 
leaf oy a fortnight, and to crop (enfold a 
" lo bC( 


warranted 

as much. 


S877 Blackmoib 
1 to beat the ash- 


6. trans, 'I o cause to bear a crop ; to sow or 
plant with a crop ; to raise crops on. 

USTS TuMBa Hueb, (1878) 44 Few after crop much, but 



CHOP. 


cBOP-sics:. 


noddSan and mtch. 1 1607 Dhc* In Arb. Ca^i. Smi 0 t» 
iVks, p. alix, A niaine Iowa grownd |>rejiarad for MaUa, part 
wharofhad Un fatehr cropt. tm A. \ounq Trav. Framf 
(1794) II. X. 98 A neld, entirely cropped with mtdberriea, 
1844 JmL R. Afpe, Hoc. V. i. 16a It is usually cropped on 
the four^ficlil or Norfolk oounta. tf6§ RoGSRa PoL Econ, 
xxii (187^) 993 More land vrotild be crapped wiifa barley. 

7. To cut off the top or extremity of (the can, 
taitf etc.), to cut off ihort ; to cut the can of 
animala as a means of idoitilication, vul of per* 
sons AS A punishment. 

1607 Tomri.l Ftnir-/. ^«ir/rfi6T3) 173 Stayeth hie crying 
by cropping oflT the head. i6is Suaks- Cymi>. 11. i. 14 Nor 
crop Che eareii of them. 1734 Swift RiddU. My skin he 
flay'd, my hair he eropt. 1796 Bf. Watrom Apol. Bibli 357 
Having their eari crept for i>erjnry. s8^ W. I rving Atiorta 
1 1 . 36 As soon as a horse was purchaseiT his tail was cropped. 
tM 4 H. Aiwiwortm yoAft Law tv. vii. (1881)913 That .. 
puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for his iiu- 
pertinence. 

8 . j/fc. a. To cut or clip short the ears, etc. of 
(an Animal, pernon, etc.). 

1578 in W. H. Turner SWeeb Roe. Oxford 396 One ^y 
. .mare, crapped on the further yeare. Load. (j'as. N o. 

1007/4, 30 fat sheep . . crapped in both £ars. 1784 Foots 
PoUroH I. i, And so get cropped for a libel. 1787 ' G. Gam- 
lOKtuo* Aead. Jioroemm. (i8og) 84 A horse's ears ca'inot well 
be too long . . Were he cropt, and that as dose as we somo- 
tiincs sea them now a days, [etc.]. 

b. To cut the hair of (n person) close. 

1796 Hull Advertiser ai May 4/4 To crop, or not to cron, 
that ia tha queation . . and by a crop say we end The 
head*ach. ilm Caxlylb /•'reaA. Ct. (1865) 11 . iv. xi. 4a Crop 
him, my Jolly Barber; close down to the accurate standarJ. 

c. To clip the nap of (cloth) ; to shear. 

tyti rimplted in CanppXR ^ 9]. 1839 Cabi.yi.r Ckartisiu 

viit. f<S8 The Saxon kindred btirst forth into cotton-spinning, 
cloth-cropping. 1879 Cnrirf/'s J'eckn. Kduc. IV. 343/1 Cloth 
is UNually ‘ raised '^twice aud * cropped * seveial times. 

d. To cut down the margin of (a book) clostely. 

s8s4 Dibuin Libr, Corn/. 378 Copies are usually cropt. I 

never saw it uncut, 1885 C. Pi.ummrr Fortescufs Abs, ^ 
f.im. Moo, Introd. 88 The manuscript .. has been a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

a. (See quot.) 

1851 GsaRMwaix Coal- trade Terms Horthumh. A DurA wo 
Crob. . to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a scam m 
working. 

9. In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) : 
To dock, to nne. 

itei Labour Commission^ Glossary of Terms. 

10. f«/r Min. and Geol. Ola stratum, vein, etc. : 
To come up to the surface; to come out and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. 

i6dfl D. Duolkv Metal, Afartis (1854) wj The Coles Ascend- 
ing, ilasMtiug, or as the Colliers term it. Cropping tm even 
niiio the superlices of tlie earth. 1870 Pt-tiT Stajffordsk. 

( 16861 130 The coal which Ims cropt to the same point of its 
first diping. .brfore it has reach’! the surface ana cropt out, 
has taken another dip agreeable to the flrsL and then again 
another crop agreeahle to the former, s^ St. Ci.air in 
Pkil. Trans. XX. 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
cropes'as the Minem call it) only here. 179a Trans, Soc. 
Emc. Arts X. 136 Where the different strata or measures 
crop out. 1859 1 -VELt Etsm. Geol, v. (ed. 3! S5 Ttie ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b, c, come out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, erep out on the sides of a valley. t88o 
Academy 36 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older ro» which crops up in many places. 

b. To crop up : to come up or turn up un- 
expectedlv or iucidenttilly, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. 

Disrarli Cenin^stiy ii. vl, We shall have new men 
cropping up every session. 1888 Burcun Lives X3 (id. Men 
I. iu X43 The subject . . having once cropped up iu Exeter 
College common-room. 

O. To crop out (rarely fortK \ : to come 
out, api'iear, or disclose itself incidentally. 

1849 S. K. Maitland Ess, e88 The chante against the 
prisoner . . crops out in the sequel. *» 53 .K ANx Grinnttl 
Kxp. L (1856)486 Some of their superstitions, which crop 
out now and then throui^h their adopted faith. 1868 
Hrowning Ring a EA. 11. X74 All such outrages crop forth 
T the course of nature. 

11. To remove the crop of (a bird). 

S741 Comfl. Fam. Pises 1. iL 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12. To crop the causey (Sc.) : to take or keep the 
•crown of the causey*, to walk boldly in the 
centre or most conspicuous part of the street. 

(91670 SraLOiMo Trouh. Chou, / (1799) I. 176 All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. x8ay Ballocii 
Pynours iv. 34 Tlxe merchant burgesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey. 

Crop, var. of Cbap sh^ 

Crop, orope, obs. pa. t. and pa, pple. of Cbxbf. 
Cropar, obs. form of Crcpfbr. 

Grope, V . : see Croatb, Croup. 
t CrO*p-aar. Obs. [Cf. Cbop sK si, v. 7.} An 
ear that has been cropped ; hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person. 

S598 SHAxa. s Hsn. 11% a iu. 73 What Horae T a Roane, 
a crop eare, is it not. s6s8 Rowuamdb Sacred Atom. 49 He 
made a cnxp-eare of the High-Priests man. 1894 Lossd. Gau. 
No. 3084/4 A little . .Grayfaound hitch, with crop Ears. 170s 
Vanbbuoh False Friend ni. ii. See that crop-ear there, that 
vermin, that wants to eat at a table would aet his master’s 
mouth a-watering I 

Crop-eared <kr|rp,i»:id>, a. [t prec. + -m] 

I. Having the ears cropped ; esp. in dogs, hotses» 


1190 

etc., AS a inesBs of identification, and in persemt 
as a punishment, 

X530 IPet/s tF iUs (1S90) Kp4« (J cropyired heyfers. w6tA B. 
loNsoN Aiasfue o/Owis, A crop-earVl scrivener, this . . He 
had his ears in his purse. t6ua Davenant AlbovUu Wks. 
(1673J 430 CrOMor'd too, like IrisH Naxa. S7«6 LoshL Gam. 
Nob 43W4 A Black Dutch Dog, cn^ EaFcL sSas Dvtton 
Hu ^ Mom. 1. i, He purchased a crop-eared Welsh colx 
2. Having the hair cut short, so that the ears ans 
conspicuous. 

This and related terms fcf. quot. 1641-8 in Croffed a\ 
applied to the Puritans or * Round-heads M'ere probably 
in Leaded by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears had been cut off as a punisliment. 

x88o Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Boc.) J 1 . 477 Others say he 
was a cro^ear a rogue, a syno ii. E. HicU Cant. Crew, 
Crop-saFa-Fellaw, whose Hair is so short it won’t hide hia 
Ears. S780 Foote Minor 1, The sleek, crop-eared prentice. 
i8s8 Scott Old Mori. vUi, If 1 were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotclx 
pulpiL a 1830 PxAKD Poemsyti6^^ I. 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor, sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor. 

Cropen, obs. pa. pple. of Crerp. 

Groper (6, -ler, -ore, -our, obs. ff. of Crupper. 
Cro*p-ftLll, a. [f Crop sb. i-a + Fuli*.] Hav- 
ing tlie crop or stomach filled ; filled to repletion. 

1833 Milton V Allegro 1 13 And cn^full out of doors he 
flings Ere the first cock Iii'« Matin rinn. i8ei Sporting 
Mag. XVII. isi Not Ituving received ln.it crop-full surfeit 
that you have. i8(&6 I^Mnoa iutag. Conv. Wka I. 68 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealouay. 

Chropless tkrp pUs), a. [f Crop sb. >4- -less.] 
Without a crop; having no crop. 

A 1843 Hood Ahsw. Pauper iv, What’s w-eather to the 
cruplessT You Don't farm. Macgillivray Na*. 

HisU Deo Side a86Tbe brown peat forms tiie soil, crumbled 
and croptem. 

tOroplinif. Obs. An inferior kind of stockfish. 

1074 Stat. de Poltria et Pisco. Lib. Horn foL 313, 313 [in 
.Stows Surv. (cd. Str^'pe 1790]) II. v. xxvii. 366/9, Anno 
1374, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for 1 <.] s6oa S/at. Ireland (1765) II. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, couiuining six score 13“. 4*<. 

Gropon, -oun, etc. : see Ciioupoic, rump. 
Cropped (kr^t),/^/. a. AlsooropL [f. Crop 
V. andjA + -jcd.] 

1. Cat off ; cut short ; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

1558 Phaer j^neid. vi.(R.*, Lothly cropuid nose. 1603 

Drumm. op Haw 1 11. F/ouierst{/.SuuiR.X lake a crop'd rose 
that languishing doth fade. 1687 Load. Gam. No. 9989/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. 1896 R. W. Procter Baker’s 
.Shop xxi. <x 883> 909 (They) sliook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty Cavaliers. 

2. Sowed or planted with crop<t. 

1840 T. A. Trollopk Summ Brittany I. xBpT’be flat and 
richly cropped district of the marshes, 
d. Having a crop. Chiefly in comb., as full- 
cropped. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Kv\ h, Ye shall say yowre Imwke is 
full goorged and nut cropped, 

4. ( omb, t Cropped-eared » CROP-rABKD 2 . 

1841-a D. Lewis iu Rushw. /list. Coll. (1721) IV. iii. I. 
483 A company of prick-eared and cropt-eared Rascals. 

Groppen, -in, north, dial. pa. pple. of Creep. 
Cropper ^ (krp’paj). [f. Crop ri.i + -kr 1 .] A 
breed of pigeons having the power of^ greatly dis- 
tending or puffing up their crops; a pouter. 
x8S8 Walton s^/^F'ioiThere be Cropers^Uarryers, Runts. 
1678 Kav H'lllugaby's Ornitk. 11. xv. | s Pigeons, .croppers, 
so called because they can and usually do by attracting the 
air blow up their crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body be.side. 1774 Goldbm. 
Nat. Hist. (1863) 11 IV. viiL 136. 1850 E. S. Dixon in Teget- 
meier Pigeons v. (1867) 54 Pouters . . Provincially they are 
called Croppers x8ox Daily Nnvsj Jan. 3/4 Those Norwich 
croppers are not half so puffed up as they seem. 

Cro*pper . [f- Crop sb. or V. ^ -Eu.] 

L One who or that which crops. 

1483 Cn /A. Angl 84 A Cropper, ^imator, s88x Sat, 
RevT^cs. 1319. 183 One can imagine Cicero, .imploring the 
binder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain . . 
But . . binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lamprej-s. 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth ; a 
cloth-shearer ; also, a maclime for doing this. 

171s Tkoresby Diary (1830) IL 89 A fund for the aged 
and p^ croppers at ad or 4d per cloth. 18B8 F. Psel 
Luddites 42 The discontented croppers of Liversedge. 

8 . One who raises a crop, or successive crops. 
Locally in U. S. and elsewhere used more or less speciacally I 
see quoLs. 

IS73 Tusseb Husb. (1878) 44 What croppers bee here leame 
to see. Ibid. 50 lliough breadcorne and drinkoom such 
croppers do stand : count pcason or brank, as a comfort to 
land. 1850 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 737 The land is 
occupied by tenants called Croppers, who pay rents amount- 
ing to 5/. or 61. Mr acre, which they are enabled to pay by 
never leiting the land lie idle, and growing ctom of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they carry to the Bristol moiket. 
1886 Q, Rev, Oct 109 A cropper hires for two years, at a 
low rent from a squatter, a Mt of waste lanc^ undertaking to 
clear it and grow wheat upon it. After this it is ready for 
English grass. To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 
his own hands. s889FARMF.a Diet. Arner,, Cropper, a farmer 
on commission, the consideration being., calculated by the 
proprietor on the basis of the crop proanced. 

4. A plant which yieldi a crop. (Usually with 
qualification.) - 

lEig Tml R. Agric. See, VI. n. 399 The best croppeia 
for reeding cattle. i88s (Merten 14 Jan. X9/3 Apples and 
Pears, .having the stamp of excelleat croppers. 


5. Comb, Oroppar^woricer : One who wpika a 
cropping-mactune (for cloth). 

s8ps LMurComsnieeiots, ClosHury of Terras. 

CpO’ pp Wg^t [perh. from phrase such and 
colloq. K heavy tall ; nttmlly in phr. eomo {Jolt, 
BH) a crojpperx often 

t 9 ih ^ SuRTSBj Ash Mamsna lllL 044 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for his pains. wBjy 
H. A. Lbvicson Sport Many Lemds 464 My hone put his 
fo(jt in a hole and came down a cropper. 

Cropp 0 r^. Printinpf. Tlic name dven to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
H. S. Cropper, the invrator ( 1866 ). Also attrib., 
as ctopper-hand, •machisto. 

xBpa Daily Nemos 03 Sept. 616 , Printers* Advt., Cropper 
hand wants work. 

Gropper(e» obs. form of Crttppeb. 

Croppill, -i&fft ^b. Sc. Also crap-. Tlie 
crop or craw of a fowl ; also, Lansf. the stomach. 

*737 Ramsay Sc. I'rov. (1776) 40 (Jam, *, I never loo’d meat 
that craw'd in my crapine. iSOb Hogg Perils o/ Mem IL 
190 (jam ) locks crappin b^n to craw. 

Cropping (krp pig), vbl. sb. [f. Crop v. k- 

-INO i.J The action of the vb. Crop. 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; the gather- 
ing of the crop, etc. 


ert^ Wks. 1716 111 . 103 Answer it all with^a cropping ot 
Ears. Pillory [etc,]. 1855 Motley Rep. (1^1) 1 . 999 

The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils . . prao- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New England. 1^0 H. 
Macmillan Uible^ Teach. ilL 56 Blobsoms^ are often pre- 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals, 
b. The shearing of cloth ; also attrib. 

xBas U** Philos. Manuf. 131 The cropping or shearing- 
raacnine. JHd. 197 Shearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation. s888 F. Perl Risings of Luddites 10 The old 
method of finishing by hand, or cropping as it was called. 

o. concr. That which U cropped ; the wood 
lopped from trees, etc. 

X788 Case cf y^Lfry Rt^s (Erskine v. Ruffle & Brewster^ 7 
The Defendant . . had ten loads of croppings In the same 
year. 1795 Hull Advertiser so Oct. 4/1 Green lanes where 
iny poor ass may light of good croppings. 

2. The raising of crops from land ; also crops 
collectively. 

s 8 o 6 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 9) 3x7 The fanners. . by incessant 
•Topping, have reduced the land to a sort of caput fnortuum. 
x86x Times 97 Sept., A climate more favourable to the 
growth of grass and green cropping. 

8 . Min. and Ueol. The firing of strata to the 
surface; the ]>o tion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an out-crop ; fg. the act ot rising 
into view or into promineiiLC. Also with up, out. 

1679 I’LOT StaFordsh. (1686) 199 Their rise, croping or 
basseiing. i^x J 7 Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (iSsBi 11 . aio 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the monn. 
tain limestone. 1847 Emerson Repr, Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Oohni 1 , 355 The cropping out of the original rock. 

C3N>'Ppixig» ppL a. [-INO ^.] That crops (in 
various seD.«es of the verb. 

1851 Beck's tlorist SepL 197 Natural cropping clefts, and 
rom.intic rocky spots. xB88 Daily Nt-ws x; Oct. 4/5 'Ihc best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick. 

t Cro*ppy Obs, rare. [dim. of Crop sb. 1-2.] 
Throat, stomach, maw. 

a 1509 Skelton El. Rummyng 561 This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy. . It coletb well my croppy. 

Croppy^ (krp'pi). [ 1 . Crop sb. 13 or v. Sb.l 
One wni) has his hair cropped short ; applied 
esp. to the Irish rebels of 1798 , who wore their hair 
cut very short os a sign of sympathy with the French 
Revolution. 

1798 Ballad in Madden L it. Rem United Irishmen (1887) 
139 Down Croppy, down Orange, down great, and down 
small c s8ox Remin.fngitisu Loyalist in Eng. Hist. Resf. 
July U886( 539 Several ol them, .swore they would die with 
me or make the ' Croppies lie down alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebri party was so styled. iMx May 
Const. Hist, 1 1863 II. xvi. 536 The wretched * croppies ' were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed, .and shot. 


. f l^he following appear in Dictionaries. 

1847-78 Halliwell, CropPy, a Roundhead. tSyg •S'4swr 
Dict.f (.rsppis, a person who has had his hair cut, or cropped. 
in prison. Formerly those who had been cropped (L e. had 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu- 
tioner were celled croppies \ then the Puritans received the 
revereion of tlie title. 

t Gro'pahin. Obs. Another form of copshen, 
CoiiPiON, a herring of inferior quality. 

*899 Nabhb Lenten Stiiffe 63 It was but a erqpshin, (one 
of the refuse sort of Herrings,) end this Herring or this 
Cropshin wa.s sensed . . in the smoake. 1801 B. Jonson 
Poetaster 1. ii, I'h’ art in the right, my venerable Cropshin. 
Oro'p-Siok, a. Obs. exc. dial- [f. Crop sb. 12 
-h Sick a. I Disordered in stomach, etp. as a result 
of excels in eating and drinking. Often 
1814 Middleton Came at Chess in. ii. My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other titles, a s8k Bovs 
(1699) 400, People, who being CroMicke, doe not 
hunger after the righteousnesse of Gods kingdome. S703 
OuvEiin Phil Tram, XXIII. X4p8 A Prussian Boor; who 
beiog Crop-sick . . thrust the Han of his Knife down his 
'Phroai. 1748 Richabdbon Clarissa (*8tx) VI. 350 A men in 
ill health, and crop-sick. iB^ Blackm, Mag. tVlll, 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Phiup loben Philip cannot, 
crop^clL but nauseate the thought. 1878 CumbHd, Gtoss-^ 
CroP-sica, disordered in the stoouudb 



OBaP-WABD, 


Hence 

itfll Whitlock Zti&tmmla 106 Out thit Mwroi faiew any 
bat Crap-fickiMMe. i^CI V. Kaox X. nt. iu 

a4x Aa ioon as they wcia ncortrsd of khair own eiop- 


Oropim» cibf, form of CninviB. 
t Or^Wira. 06s. rars - ». [C Cnoe s6 . 4 + 
-WAUXJ In phr. Ta ihi m^wnn/Mtowards Um 
* crop ’ or top (of a trec>. 

rtaas LANr-.L. P. PL C xix. 108 (MS. T.) £M« clombto 
the cropwarrf. 

Oropyxip obi. aar, of Cboufok. 

CTroaUdt (kr^vk#, -ki), s6, [Snppoied to be a, 
KorthPr. croquet^ dial, form of frotM, dim. of^rwr, 
awAe crook, found in ONF. in sense of * shepherd’s 
crook ' (Dn Cange s.y. cr^ehstum^ Littrd and Hatz- 
feld a. ▼. Crochet) ; and nsed in some modeni F. 
dialects in sense of * hockey-stick 
Authorities for this use of croouti In Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Noiet on Crogutt (1870) 51/s. In Tht Reader of 
so Oct. x 664, F. J. Foot, of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under this name (though this 
is perluma doulitful) near Dablin In 1834-5 : see also quoL 
1877. From Ireland the game and name were introduced 
into England in 1859, wliere between 1858 and 1879 Croquet 
attained great popularity.] 

L A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 
balls are dnven by mieant of wooden mallets 
through iron arches ur * hoops ’ hxod in the ground 
in a particular order. 

It resembles more or less the ancient game of Closh, and 
the more recent one of Pall-mall, in both of which a ball 
had to be driven through an arch or hoop, in the former by 
a spade-shaped beytel^va the latter by a mallet. 

MgB Field xo July 33/3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid BtrioM in tnis county (Co. Meath] within a few 
years as croquet. Ibid, ej Nov. 417/s The game (croquet]. . 
was introduced into the North oilreland some twelve yeare 
ago from a French convent. 1860 Trollops Small He. 
Altingtm ii, ' I haven't had a game of croquet yet *, said 
Mr. Crosbie. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 J une, Croquet, a fashionable 
game everywhere, is adopted penitently at Cambridge. 
1877 EneyeL Brit. Ml. 60B Mr. Didcson, an ivo^ turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having made a 
eet of croquet implements for Ireland over 40 yean ago. 

2 . The action ot croqueting a ball in the game of 
croquet (see Cboquet v.). 

1874 J. D. Hbath Croquet Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another .. [and] the consequent * croquet*, m which 
the two balls are plact cl together, and struck so as to move 
them both. Ibid. 14 'Lo croquet, or take croquet. 

3 . attrib. and Comh.^ as croquet-ground^ -keop, 
•maiUty -match, player, etc. 

s868 Dilkb Greater Brit. II. *46 Few with flat ground 
enough for more than . . a quarter of a croquet-ground. 
1879 £. Garrett Heme by l^rerks 1 . zsS To put in an ap- 
pearance at the Pride’s next croquet match. 

Croquet (krdu‘k4, «ki), V. Pa. t. and pple. 
CToquoted (krJuk^) ; also oroqueed, -Ad, -ad. 
[f. prec. sb.l In the game of croquet : To drive 
away a ball, after hitting it with one’s own, by 
placmg the two in contact and striking one s own 
ball with the mallet, (tram, and absoi.) 

. Field ex Aug. 148/3 He may croquet any number of 
balls. 1884 Mus Yonbb I'Halll. 193 Ethel would Just have 
to be crociudd all through by her partner. 1874 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 35 In this, the striker’s or rear ball passes, 
and jpes a longer distance than the other or croquets balU 

N Oroquatta (kr^ke t). Also 8 oroquet. [F., 
f. croq^ to cradle under the teeth, to emneh.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
meat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp. 

1706 PuiLLira (ed. Kersey). In Cookeiy. Croquets are a 
certain Compound made of delicious Stun M Meat, eome of 
the bigness of an Egg, and others of a Walnut. 1869 T. 
Grant Secret Disp. iBi A dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with puide of beet-root. s8Q| 
Harped e Mag. Apr. 654/1 Croquettes of canned salmon. 

II Crora (kr 5 *i). Anpilo-Indian. Also 7 oarror, 
kraur, oourou, kourou, orou, orow. [ad. Hindi 
hdrdf, Ar^:-Prdait hrodh 
millions, or one hundred lakhs (usually of rupees). 
1809 Hawkins in Purebas Pilgrime 1. ti8 (Y.) 'The Kinga 
yeerely Inoome of his Crowno Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
every Crou is an hundred Leckes. 1678 J[. Phillim 
Tavemier'e Trav. u. 1. iL 99, 100000 Koupies make a 
Lekke. 100000 I^eklu make a Krmur. 1698 Gvimotoh Kqy. 
Suratt 189 (Y.) A kourou is an hundred thousand lacks. 
sTsi Hanway Tran. (i769)Il.xiv. V. 'fio note, A erore b an 
mindrcd lacks, or one nullion two hnnmrod and fifty thousand 
pounds. ile9l.ANO(FiMdL/NdSusio9,Iwouldgiveacroreof 
mpees(on« million sterUng) to sea hm only for ona moment. 
18^ A Aknold in Comtemp. Reo. June 49 Hu father had 
five Persbn orores of soldiers (9,500,000 men), 

Orofibita, var. Cbossbitb Obs., to cheat 
OroBorlit, the Cron of Christ, Cron-row, or 
Alphabet : see Cross lA 4 b. 
t Ovoaaf orooa. Obs. Also 5 oroos, (eroi), 
5-6 orooao. [a. OF. erect [pronounced krotso), in 
kolaeui 11^ 0.; from 14th c. onward crosse\ cor- 
responding to I^r. erostCL, OSp. cram, It erocciai^ 
late L. type ^croccia, croctea, a derivative of late 
L. ^croccus, Xl crocce<^ in F. croc crook, hook. (See 
CBoa) Cf. the vmriooa med.L, forms for ♦ pastoral 
crook^ or ' episcopal staff* in Du CMoq^,efvca, 
croqua, crocea, croda^ croecia, crockiu, crossa, 
eressea. In English there was a doublet form 
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Cboobb froB Komsa Wmtdk, These woide «f8 
(raite diitiact ffom L. itiM Cboss, and Us dnivs- 
Uvesy with which they have itsvtr been c a a to Md )a 
any Romanic laagui^i thus OF« eme m ereit 
(rrcfs),niod.F. nwaraiid ervix, Pr« ctwm aad crotop 
OSp, crota and ctia. It Cfi)cda and crict, 
etioecia and crux. In ME. alio, erect was quite 
distinct from crois, croys. creyce ; but after the Norse 
form of the latter word, eros, Cbou, prevailed, 
there was a tenden^ for croce and cross to nm to- 
gether as crosse, which resulted in the obsolescence 
of ereci. (See copious exsmples by Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in Archeeougia LU.)] 

1 . The pastoral staff or crook of a bUhop or 
abbot i a crosier. 

e 1390 R. Brumnb Ckrom. fPmee (RoUs) Ipsi He gif. , 
Croces [p. r. kroces] riche to clerkei of prii . . York he gsf 
to seint Munson, tjjjj Lanm. P. PL B. vin. 94 A biischo^ 
crosae [C. XL 99 croce], le hoked in k^t one ende to halie 
men fro belle. A pyke b on ket potente to pnlte adown k* 
wikked. safe Trbvisa HigderntRoWe) vfl. 479 Crocee. 
e 1430 Pitgr. Ly/Afanhode lit. vL (1889) X39 Of n oiihoppei 
croofl [7^ r. croce] he made hfs howwe and hb pilose. 
Pikoiie was the sharpe ende, and howwe was the lorookMe 
end. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Croce of a byschope, pedum, 
cambuca, ereeea. 1460 Camravb Chrom. 134 Cam prebtis, 
with here crosses and croses. lesS Tinoals ObetL Chr. 
Mem 87 h, Is not that riiephardes noke, the Bisshq^crofle, 
a faLie eigne, tdxy Minshru Ducter, Creee, is a Shephaards 
Craoke in our old English tongue. Hence the RUfle of a 
Bishop .is called the Grocer, Crocier, or Croeier. 

In 16th c., confounded in form with cross. 
saB Roy Rede me (Arb.) 31 Which with myters, croeseiL 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshops and popea. Ibid. 50 
Before hym [Wolsey] rydeth two proetm strange And they 
beare two crosMs right longe {Le. a crose as Mshop and a 
cross as archbishop], iggo Palsoii. tix/s Crosse, ereix. 
Crosse fora bysshoppe, ereeee. lUa Wriothbrlbv Ckreu., 
Allhalleme ifqy. The prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
boodea, and the Bbfaops their croeaes. 

2 . A Staff : ->Cbochb a. 

cra88 Chaucer WifPePrel. 484 By selnt Joce [o. r. lose] 

I mode hym of the same wode a croce [ee 4 MSS., 3 erase]. 
c 1400 Pee. in Wr.-WQlcker 603/41 Podium, a crooe. 

8. Comb, Groao-ataff,« sense 1: cf. crosier-staffs 
Cbosier a b. 

*848 Chnm. Gr, Friare (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery. .dyd the offes hym aelfe in a cope and no vaes. 
ment, nor mytter, nor croese, out a erase stanSs. im ibid, 
84 Many byshoppes with their myterae on their hoddes and 
croae-etavys in their honddei. 1988 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (x866) 71 Banner poolee and croea •taves--inade 
awaie the eame lyxne. 

CroBBT, obs. form of Cbostbb. 

CroBot, -etta, obs. var. of Cbubbt, a crucible. 
CrOBetta (^rch.), var. of CBosami. 
CroBhftbalL Obs. esc. dial. (See quota.) 
a 1508 Peele yeeie WIcs. (Rtidg. 6x4) {title), How George 

K lled a Punk, otherwise called a crashabelL Ibid. 616 In 
ilian called acuitexan, in Spain amargerite. .now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from.. the 
fruitful county of Kent, they cal! them crashabell, which is 
a word but btely tued. 

Croffiar, oroiler (krdn^s^). Forms: 4-5 
wooer, 4-7 oroeer, 5 orooera, oroyoar, oroeyar, 
5-^ oroyeer, oroieer, 6 eroeiBr, oroeyer, oroe- 
■ler, -ear, (7 oroisier), 6- oroider, 9 oiosier. 
[Here two words appear to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectively OF. cfwfar, crossier, 
crosser *qui poite la crossed med.L. erocidrius 
bearer of a crocia, ‘croce’, or ‘crose’, and F. 
croisier, L. type *crucidr£us one who bears or has 
to do with a cross {crux, croix). The Anglo-French 
and ME. forms of these were croeer or eroser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the dbtinction was lost 
in the i5-i6th c , when the words cress and erase 
began to be confounded as crosse : see Cbobb. In 
the 16 th c. crosier's or crosier-staff was a common 
term for the episcopal crook, borne by the crod- 
arius, and at lengtn the crook itself was called 
the crosier. Many 19th c. ecclesiastical antiquaries 
hsve eiToneoasly tinnsfened the name to the cross 
borne before an archbishop. 

The history efthe applicatioa of creeier{e)M^jff and cresler 
to the cpiioopnl crook, u not quite dear. The former ap> 
pellarioa saema pretty obviously due to the fact that the 
crook or staff was borne by the *cxocer' or *eiosier*, ero» 
eforfor, and tho latter uea may have been short for rreeam. 
staff {%hm two words being treated as if in Mposition) ; but 
tbaro is a pessibiitty that both croeierataffooAcroneron 
due Co a vulgar perversion of the L. form ereeia. In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME. name creee, ewe 
was now becoming confounded with eroee * crux and that 
eome new distinctive term was wanted for the ereeia, which 
waa found in crueierataf and crosier. See Rev. I. T. 
Fowler in ArthuelteialLll, ‘Oa the Use of the Tenas 
Cwier, PmeteralSiaff, and Cfwr *.) 

1 1 . A cross-beaxw, one who beam a cross before 
an archbiihop. Obs, (prop, oroisor.) 
rrhe first quot. may belong to a ; hot cf. texu A and B v. x x.] 
1399 Langl. P. PL C VL 113 R«w» renerted ryjt as a 
pope. And ooosciooce hie crocer (r#. rr. craoer, croycer, 
croyser] byfore k« kynge stande. c %/^Premp, Peru, (see 
soRsoflli otJt^CaSh.AngL,hCxoemjSrueipeemiue,crueiper, 
1483 Caxton Geld, Leg. xdbeJx One syio edward gryme 
that was his croiser put forth his arroe wyth the crosse to 
here of the strocke. igsg in Fiddas Weleey n. <S7s6)rox Tbo 
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c ross a before his eichhiehop in an other protme, sBgl J« 
VoeBom Direct. Aufftemxtm t8 tlfo foKhl^rieeopal fhoes 
ii emm eonfad by dm XstMim rMT^TSSTot kk 
c h ap j siiis chaseB fo sot oe C r owNoearer or ‘goysor . 

1 2. The beater of a hfohop’a crook or paslorBl 
staff. Ohs. (plop, oroooi; oroBot.) 

(Qoot. iilpii placed kerst hooauset’^ ' 
too eariy for f*nt 5.) 

in CietfaiwE||^ieejd 

ft my^Tcrtmsrfas^n^iLmsM fprs 3 S!l 

sfonvs. ri4.. Fs ft to^Wf.-W Mwr,sfi8Al CemfX e m.m 
boashoppys craa; Ca m bmee m ut, a Cieaeiv ibid, bogm 
Podium, a crooe. Pediarius, a Croesr. ei 4 fS P~ " 
Parv. X04 Creoere^ creeiariue, eumbmmrim, <r , 
MWrftir, erue^/kmriUt, eiMO 7W C a a lii y i i a fif |fa 
Biaehoppe la pontificalibasrBfa Croeer kaeang beUndo 
him, coped. 1558 Machtn IHmy 171 My kwd of Lemdoo 
crouior, Master Mortun, on of the g^ ames of PowUes. 

fb. Hence, apparently, Crosigr^s deff, crosier 
staff, the episcopal staff or crook. Oht. 

1488 Inv. m ArckmoL XLV. tiq A ndter f^a blsshop ,» 
and a croyter staffb hed gihe thereto, c igsx Ut Eng Em 
Amor. (Ark) Introd. 31/1 Tbcyr byediope . . wkh thecro^ 
eers ttaffe and ryngee. mr/u B. Gooqe Pop, Xingd. L (i 41 hi> 
roa. His Crostar itafib In hiinde he holdee up^ht sStS 
SrcED Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. Iv. | 53 The BIshm with their 
CrMier sUues. adro Paoitt Ckrietiemeu rnphi e tn. (xSaS) 
3 x Investura by a Ring and Crosiera stale. lyis Rites ft 
Ch. Durh. 19 Crasiar staff [jo ed. 1787 p, ilj. 
t o. Identified with the lituus of Roman Augunk 

11^ HxoiNa tr. Jumiut^ HemeucleU&r 1x3 IMuue, a 
crosier’s suffa, or a Bishop’s stalfa* s6oo HotLANO Livy 
X. vil. 356 With a oroisar staffe (A'/mt], and hie head vailed 
. .to take Augurie by flight of birds. 

8. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot («med L. croua, croda.) 

tfloo Imt. Ch. Goode St. Dunstade Camterb. In ArcHmoU 
Cant. (z886) XVI. 3x5 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and mj^ igm Im. St. CMA’r Prhry (in 
TVumr. Seoex ArckmoL ffar. v 7 55), I tern a Crosyar of eylver 
grlte; Mgqo -6 LAMEARna PeramL ATear (x8e6; aae A gtoeS 
dispnte . . not for the Crosee (for thnt le tha Armbimopi 
warre) but for the Croiier of the Bishop of Rockeeler. tflio 
OuiLLiM Heraldry (afiTpV ec 4 The Sbepheid of wkoea 
Crook this Oroysier oeth a * 

Corrxpi. Chr, 


Crook this Oroysier hath a rasemblaacsk S78O PsfSsmjnr 
vll. X. B5t The crosier, orjmstoral staff, waa 


the litana of the Roman aimufa sflay Aako iVmsr (x86s) 
1 . 143 A pious priest m^t too Abbot aeon. Ho had ewayed 
his crosier well s8|8 Sia J.STBmEKESoof Afar;(si9e|X.|l 
To place the Sceptre on a level with Iho Croenr. sfila JU 
Badie Ecei. Cycl. (ed. •) a. v., The crader bequeeihed by 
William of Wykdm to New Ckdtoga, Oafi^ 

% b. Applied cttoneously to the erosi of an treb* 
bishop. (Rare before xpth c. : two 1 8th c. instances,) 

1704 CocKxa Erne, Dict.,Cwie 9 \t,n Arch Bishops stalt 
x^ Goucm Spul Morn. II. xsp (Refarnng to nwmument 
of Abp. Chichere)L The crosier of maul and probably of later 
date, .surmounted by a eroes patda. iBap Rrss Cyciep. s, v.. 
The crosier of an arcabiahop consists of a lofty ptocesstopal 
crass with a single bar to It. s8!|4 M. H. Bloxrak Men, 
Arekit. 34 The pastorel staff has often been oonfounded 
with the crosier ; the latter was, however,, .a staff, headed 
with e crose instm of a crook, end this was cefried by the 
Archbishops. 1848 Mas. Jamrron A' am 4 Leg, Arf (xSte) 
X05 The staff or crosier, surmounted by a cross. 1878 
ScuDAMoea Hotitim Enekar, tie We have said nothing of 
the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. s88o Smith ft 
Chbbtham Diet, Chr. Antiq.T^bj, 

4 . transf. (from 5). ft. The cnrlcd top of a young 
fern. 

[|8« J. Davibs Manual Mat, Med, 495 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosier before their eBeimalen.] 1874 Ltbu. 
Elem, Geei. xv, ey> The Oouers of some of the young 
Ferns are very pertecti 

b. The flat convolute shell of the eqihalopod 
Spirula, 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. H. 89 A gremt number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Ooaen) contained in 
the body of that carious nondescript animal, tha Spirula 
Australis. Ibid, xoe loeredihle quantities of croRiara, or 
shells of the Spirula cophalopod. 

1 8. The constellation of the Southern Cross ; pL 
the four stars of this constellation : cf. Cbobb le, 
Obs. [od. OSp. crueiero, Sp. cruccro, cross-beaxtr, 
Southern Cross.] 

iggg Eobm md Key. te Guinea in Decedee 351 Xa xv« 
degrees we djde neere the ctossien (iMeqTfis, creeieni 
or Gross starres]. sMe^Lsee Caoas xsl. s88g G. Havem 
P, della Voids TreSAx India %yi A fims u l lat i oa d four 
stairs, the Meriners call the Crasienj 
aCroeab 


iners call the Crosiers : tbeeeetareefpear Uke 
ManeoRouaH TmL in Ace. Semi^aU Vey. 
1.^x7x1709 i neCroeen, State of Che first aad second IfegnL 
tud^ aro good for Obaervatioa. 1717-91 Cbamibm CpcL, 
Cfusfar in Astronomy, four stars In fixmof cross ; by help 
whexeof those who aau in tha aettihem hemiiphere find the 
aatarrtic pole. 

6 . cMrih. and Cemtk., wsemierhud, head (cL 4a)| 
croder-Kke adj. 

188a Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) m The handle was of a 
proulUr crosier-like Ibratation. 1889 Mrs. Lvhn Lintoh 
Chr. Kirhlamd 11 . 4a The crosier heads of forthcoming^ 
farapreading fronda 189s Moords ABnanaeh to The htusP 
Inc rerns Chmr crosier buds unfold. 

OxTMlftr [Sp. crueere], ewriy t Cboxbbb, 
CffO’BdftVftO, A. Havingor bearing n crorier. 

97 0 7 g t Chahseis C>isf.s. v*AAfof,Crosiered Abbots, art 
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l!hotii who bear the crotS«r, or paatorol ntaif. tft$ W. Tavlm 
AfoHthfy Mag. V. 368 Not th«. .ttormloia croolor'd hud. 
OrouBt^ erroneous form of Cobslst. 

1697 DmroBN Tho croolot tome ud lonie the 

cuistM mould. iSiS HoM Bk. 1 . 445 Shirts of 

nail and croslets. 

Oroftlet* obs. fonn of Cbobslet. 

CrOM sb. Also orois, oroloo ; ooroe : 
see below. [English has had several types of this 
word, derived by diflerent channels from L. truc^m 
(nom. crux^ in late X*. trucis^ It Pr. crotM^ 
Sp. rms, OF. cruiu, croi%, later ends). The native 
name was OE. Rood ; but in late OE. the L. 
word appears to have been adopted in the form ink 
(with final c palatalized, according to Italian pro- 
nunciation), whence M& irUcke^ crouchi. At a 
date perhaps earlier, the form eras appeared in the 
N. and £. of England, being app. the Norte kross, 
ademted from Ofrish eras (pi. crcsa\ ad. L. enu-tm. 
In OE., ifios is known only in local nomenclature, 
as Normannts eras ; cf. such northern place-names 
as Crosby^ Cmfbtvaik, etc. ; according to Wace 
(rii75) OikrossiJ (« Ad/fg mv), referring app. 
to the lloly Rood 01 Waltham, was the battle-c^ 
of Harold at Hastlnga. After the Conquest, the OF. 
irait, crois was introduced as croiz^ crois^ croys^ 
later crake, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more fre^ent form ; but it became oba. in the 
15th c., leaving the northern cros (rraxrr, cross') as 
the surviving t^pe. The later Norse f Danish. Nor- 
wegian, Swedish) hors appears in Scotland and 
Northumbria as corse, cars, corss, and still lingers in 
Scotland both in proper names fe.g.Corserig,Cors- 
torphine, etc.) and dialect speech. 

Although CTM, crokf, corgi, might, in view of their im- 
mediate derivation^ be treated aa distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development to deal with 
them together : CioucH is treated separately.] 

A. Forma a. I'-fioroa, 4-7oroaae, (4-5oroo8, 
4-7 orooo, 5-6 oroae), 5- oroaa. 

eag-ts Etca. of Gi/Hs of EO. Abihaotd to Midithamitid* 
in lllrch Carinl, Saxon. 111 . 367 Of ham twam hundredom 
^ seemS into Normannes cros mu asaafi ate. c 117s Wace 
Roman di Ron 13. 119 Olicrosse sovent cnoent . . Olicrosse 
est en engleis Ke Sainte Croix est en fruccis. c saog Lav. 
31386 He lette lone arere a muchel cros and mare, a 1900 
Curtor M. S1637 (Cott) Meracles o ha cros IF. crossL^ G. 
crois, E. croicifi] might, a 1340 Hampolr Fioltrr xvi. is 
In ha crosse hyngand. cijBa WvcLir Sil. Wk». 111 . 109 
pe peple cryde, Do him on & croos. seta — Phil. ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross Imany MSS. the cro 4 I8l8 A. Knee tr. 
Camiind Catcck. 180 The deaths of the croce. s6si Bulb 
foAn xix. 9« Stood oy the crosse of lesua s6m Nicxill 
Vimry (1836) las At Qie Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1685 
Evelyn Diary a6 Sept., The true Crosse 

fi. 3-4 oroin, oroyn, oreoln, oreoioe, oreoiz, 
4-5 (6 or.) oroiz, oroyz, oroyoe, oroloa. 

a laag Ancr, R. 18 A laive creoia Ibid. 46 And Wonne 
vourcreoicea /^iW. 346Uane8..acreoix. crwn^O.E.Mitc. 
50 Lyht adun of ha croya a leoo Lig. Rood 34 And bohe 
croys [c tgee pe twey croyses] ue har-wip. a leoo Cnroor 


M. st7oa (Cott.) Beside pa crois [v. r. croice, cros, cros]. 
c saoo EiM 1884 With crois ud with taprea. c ijM 
PL Cndo 80a ft on pa crois dyede. 14x3 Lvna Pylgr. 
Soudo IV. XX. (1483) 67 He huged. . vpon the croya c 1450 
Mironr Salnacioun 8491 How enst here, .the croice. 

7. 5-6 oors, 5-7 cons, (6 oorsn, ooroe), 5- 
oorna. 


c i4iM WvNTOUN Chron. v. x. 78 (Jam.) Elane that syne 
fand tu Cora. CS470 Henry Iraliace 11. aa Wallace . . jeid 
to the market cors. 1 x3 3 Gau Richt Vay a^ The wisdome 
of the corsa Ibid. 44 Apone the cora 1339 Stewart Cron. 
Scoi, 11 . 363 (iiili) How Sanct Andro apperit, and of his 
Cors in the air. Ibid. Suet Androis corce. Ibid. Quhat 
that corns suld mene. 1615 [see 13] Corsa 17B6 Burns 7'o 
J. Kemnody i, Mauchline cor^e. 1813 [see 7 c] Corse. 

B. Signification. I. The instrument of cruci- 
fixion with its repKsentations and Jig, applications. 

1 . A kind of giobet used by the ancients (and in 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a stake, 
generally with a transverse bar, on which the^ put 
to a cruel and iraominious death certain criminals, 
who were nailea or otherwise fastened to it by their 
extremities. 

The general sense does not appear in Eug. so early as the 
specific (j), being mostly of modem occurrence in works on 
Ancient History : but early mention of the cron occurs also 
in Christiu Martyrology and Saints’ Livea In the Vulgate 
crux is applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hung, and is there also literally rendered 
aroi, croiio by Wyclif. 

a ijeo Conor M, 1x533 (Cott.) He (and tua cresses [r. r. 
croices). 138a WvcLir <r«ii. xl. 19 Pharu shal . . honge 
thee in the crosse. — Estkor v. 15 Amu. .comaundide to 
be maad redi an hei) cros. 1460 Cafgravb CAron. (X858) 
60 Andrew was. .martired on a crosse. 1483 Caik. Angi. 
84 To do on Crosee, cntcidgtn. X74X Eael of Harowicxe 
in AtAoniaa Loti. (X799) It. 1x5 Apollonides the physidu 
was condemned to the cross, and executed just before we 
left Susa. i8a7 Heber Hymn, * TAe Son o/God\ Twelve 
valiut tainti. their hope they knew. And mock’d the crou 
End flame. 1844 Thirlwau. Gneco Vlll. bqS The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a cioss. 

2 . Spec. The particular wooden structure on whidi 
Jesus Christ snifered death, believed to have con- 
sisted of an upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar ; the holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 


The kiciitical cross is believed by laigebedies of Christians 
10 have beu found buried in the ground, by Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constutine, in 306; hence, the legend of 
itt finding or fetmlfoM, the adoration of tho fr^nents of it, 
ud stones of miracles wrought by it, pUy u importut 
pen in the religious literature of the Miodle Ages. In 
this connexion the word is oftu qualified as Aoh, naS, 
trno. Saint Cron. Stmiient, way 0/ tko Cron : see Station, 
Wav. The antecedent histoiy of this sense in Bngli^ b , 
found under the earlier name Rood. 

c seys O.E, Min. 48 Do a rode 1 do a rode I Ibid, go Lvht 
adun dpe croys. e tape S. E»^. Leg. 1 . 3/78 Huy founaen 
rodeo pm. .po nusten huy m pe preo po holie croys pat 
buy sousten jwich it miite bea ^lase Conor M. 8507 
(Cott.) pe croce {F., T, cros, G. croisl 0 ihesu crist a 1340 
HAMroLB Piolter xxi. x Crist. . when he hyngid on pe crosse, 
c t3lb6 Chaucer Pard. ‘i\ 693 By the crovt (sf a MSS,, 

3 cros, a crosse] which bat seint Eleyne iond. 1470-83 
M ALOBV ylfVivr XXI. vii, Somme men say. . that kyng iuthur 
. . shal come ageyn ft he shal wynne the holy crosse. 1339 
OovESDALE J^n xix. 19 Pilate wrote a supersciipcion im 
set vpon the crosse. 1996 Suakb. i Hen. iV, 1, i. b 6 Those 
bless<ri feete.. nail’d on the hitler Crone. s889 Evelyn 
Diary 16 SepL, A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse. 178a PsiBarLEV Corrupt. CAr. 1 . iv. 387 Images 
. .according to the form of the venerable crosa. s8iin E. B. G. 
Warrurtoh Cnutat 4 Cron xxiL (1650)939 The hole in the 
rock where the Cross stood. 1867 Bp. Tohees Expi, 39 A rt, 
xxxL (188^ 616 On the CitMS, the full satisfaction was paid, 
t b- By (jod*s) crossj aa an oath. Obs. 

CM4ta Aatun of Arth. viii. These knjqtes are vn-curtas, 
by cros, ud by crede I 1979 J. Still Gammer Gorton v. 
ii, Else had my hens be stol n. .by Gods cross. 

to. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Obs, 


a iM Ancr. R, a8 Seie sumne o8er of fie creols. 

8. llie sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religious act. The full expression, sfgH of the 
cross, is now usual s see b. 

a laaa Ltg. KaiA. yeS Heo wi8 Cristes cros cruchede hire 
ouer aL a ibrs Ancr. R. x8 MakieS on ower mupe mit te 
bume a creoix. a 1300 Conor M. 18338 (Cott.) pe lauerd 
lift hand . . And on adam a croice he made, c 1430 St. 
Cot Abort (Surtees) 781 pe chikle a crosse bin on made. 
1948-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Baptitmo, Then he shall 
make a crosse upon the childes forenead ud breste. 1816 
Scott Harold v. xvii, He lign’d the crosa divine. 1861 Sia 
H. W. BAKEa Hymn, done; iAat now and Aoavonly 
birth ’ ii, 'Tia done ; the CroM upon the brow Is marked for 
weal or aoirow now. 

b. FX|i9 Shoreham xs Ich ^ni the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Clonfenni. I47aw Malory 
Artkor xiv. ix. He made a sygne of the crosse In his for- 
hede. 1948-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Bapthme, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crossa 1649 Evelyn Diary May) In 
the Greek Church they made the signe of the Crosse from 
the right hud to the left ; contrary to the Latines and the 
Schismatic Greckes. 1897 Maa Gattv Parablei/rom Hin. 
Ser. 11. (x868) a^ If it had not thundered, the pcasut had 
not macie the si^ of the cross. 

t o. To fall on cross, a cross [■■MHG. an ein 
cruise vallen\ : to fall cross- wise with outstretched 
arms, in supplication. Obs. 

a xaa9 Ancr. R. 346 Uallc8 biuoren ower weoued a creoix 
to per eor8e. c igwArtk. & Merl , 7315 Fel oncroioe. .And 
sevd dr for Godes gras, Thine help. 

4 . A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
crossing each other to an omamental design wnted, 
embroidered, carved, etc. ; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

aiaas Ancr, j?. 50 pe cIo8 in ham [the windows] beo 
twonold : blac clo8 ; pe creois hwit wi8innen ft wiSuten . . 
pus bitockneS hwit crois pe waid of hwit chastita a 1300 
Conor M. 91678 (Colt) O pat blisced lambs blod A cros 
was mad in signe o roda sa 7»-83 Malory Arthur xiii. xi, 
Therupon that sheld he roau a crosse of bis owne blood. 
1939 Stewart Cron. Scot, IL r 66 Forbad also in paithment 
orm streit To mak ane cori quhair men ^eid on thair fett. 
1M91 Spbnrbr M. Hubbent 195 In a blew jacket with a crosse 
of redd, 1849 Evelyn Diary xs Feb., Shut up with broad 
stones, and now and then a crosse or a palme cut in them. 
1700 1 . Jackson sa Apr. in PePyi Diary 4 Corr. (1879) VI. 
ai8 His [the Pope\] slipper or crimson velvet, with a gold 
cross embroideru upon it. sSag Lockhart A nc. Sp. Bali., 
Dragut i. The cross upon yon banner. .It is the sign of vio> 
torv^tbe cross of the Maltesa 1871 Mosley Voltedn 
(z8§6) 344 To arrite letters to his episcopal foe, signed with 
a cross ud his name : ' + Voltaire, Capocin inaigao*. 

fb. Cross of Christ, also Croscrist: the croit 
prefixed to the alphabet or Cbobsbow; the alphabet 
itaelf aa the first step in learning, Obs. 

c ISM Bk. Curtane 144 in Babeoe Bk. 303 This lessoun 
•challe py maistur Pe merkc Croscrist pe sms in alle pi 
werke. xgafi Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X93i) 890 To turns 
agayne to theyr A. B. C. ud leme the crosse of Chryst 


agayne. 

o. To take {\fong or mm) the cross ; to accept 
the sign or badge of a cross in ratification of a vow, 
to engage in a crusade. 

For the history of this see Croisb v. 

c lapo Bekitj in .S'. Eng. Leg, 1 . 106 Gilbert Dekmt. .him 
bi-pou)te Croix for-to fo In-to be boUe lud. tapy R, 
Glouc (1794) 346 Roberd due of Nonnaiidye pe croya nom 
Etten ends. Ana jerked hym wwp opere to ^ holyloode to 
wende. c 1330 R. Bbunnb Caron, (x8io) 996 Sir Edward 
toke the croice, for hia fader to jga 1368 Gbafton Chron. 
II. 8e Baldwyn . . preached, anaexhoited mu to take the 
Craeie. 188a Freeman Roign IViil. Re^ I. iv. 1 6. ste 
Bohemond took the crois, and rut up a goodly cloak into 
crosses for his followers. 

6. A model dr fieure of a cross as a religious 
emblem, set up in the open air or within a build- 
ing, worn ronnd the neck, etc. 


r mo3 Lav. 31388 He lette soue arert a muchel cros and 
mare. I 47 » 4 s Mau»v Arthur xvii. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxelirennyng ud the other held a crosse. xpM 
Bury Witte (1850) 88 , 1 beque th to the person of Berkham* 
srede a Seynt Antony crosse. 1588 Grafton Ckroa. II 801 
The Byshops deliveiU to the king, .the Ball with the Crosse 
in his left hande. 1848 Ord. ep Aug. in Scobdl ActsOtOrd, 
(i658> I. cxviiL 175 Worshippers al Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
fixes, or Rdfoues. mMjB Edith Thomfsom Hitt, Eug. iii. x6 
At . . Heavenneld . . Oswald set up a wooden cross— the first 
Christian sign reared in Beroioia. 

6. A stair surmounted by the figure of a cross, 
borne in religious processions, and esf. as an em- 
blem of office before an archbishop. 

c xapo Behot 1848 in S. Etn. Leg, 1 . 139 Seint Thomas, .to 
Caunterburi him drout . .With croys ud with taperes pe 
contreie a-^ein him iirou). 1460 Cafgravb Ckron. 134 
Prelatis, with here crosses and croses. c 1463 Eng. Ckron, 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomaa Bourchier aruebyasbop of 
Caunterbury..wythe Iws croase before hym, went forlhe.. 
toward Londoun. tsw Grafton Ckron. II. 75 A great 
contention arose, .whether the Archebishop of Vonte might 
beare his Oosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorbury or no. 
1843 Evelyn Diary 11 Apr.. Some of the religious orders 
ud fraternities sung . , the lights and crosses going before. 
1814 Scott Ld, of kin 11. xxii, With muy a tordi-bearer 
before, And muy a croM behind. sSso Rock Ck. qfFatken 
II. 939 An archbishop is seen figured leuing on the staff of 
his cross. 

7 . A monument in the form of a crosa, or having 
a cross upon it, erected in places of resoj^, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devout 
or solemn memorial of some event, as a grave- stone, 
and the like. 

Often also serving to indicate a preaching or meeting 

} >1ace. ud qualified as market-, pnacking; weeping -cron, 
or which see these words. 

e lAao Sif Amadace xxx, Quen he come sex mile the cit6 
fro, A crosse partut the way a-toe. 1470-83 M alorv A rikur 
IV. V, He. .rue longe in a forest tylf they came to a crosse, 
and there aly^t and Myd his prayers deuoutely. 1339 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 677 Into Stanemure ane coniof 
Blue wes set, Quhair the merebis of thir tua kingis meL 
1906 Shake Merck. V. v. i. 31 She doth stray about By 
holy crosses where she kneeles and prayes For happy wed* 
locice houres. 1643 Evelyn Diary Nov., In the way were 
faire crosses of stone carv’d with fleurs de lys at every fur. 
long’s end. 1891 D. Wilson Pnk. Ann. 11 . iv. iv. 983 
Memorial crosses, graven with inscriptions in the Northern 
Runes. 

b. s/oc. The monument of this kind occupying 
a central position in a town or village, formerly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, etc. ; a market-cross. 


ct4l$sEag. CAfvm, (Camden 1856) 75 [Bp. Pocock] vtterly 
abiured, reuoked, ana renounced the sayde articles opynly 
at Powles Crosse. 1993 Ckron. Gr. Frian (Camden) 8oThe 
xix. day of [July], .was proclamyd lady Ma[ry to] be qwene 
of Ynslond at the crose in Cheppe. 1594 Ckron. Q. Mary 
(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Pole, crosse one doctour 
Watson. 1996 Shake Tam. Skr. 1. L 137 To be whipt at 
the hie crosse euerie morning. 161 x Cotge 8.v. Sie^, Thou 
bast not cried it at the crosse. 1700 Land. Gas. 3869/3 
The Mayor and all the Compuy went, .to the two Crosses, 


hanged at the Ctobe 184B Macauu^y Hist. Eng, 1 . 480 The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross, 
o. A market-place, market. Now onW local, 
tgn Harrison England it. xviti. (1877) 1 . 998 'They begin 
to sell, .by the bushell or two. .therby to be scene to keepe 
the crosse. 1387 Ibid. 300 The crosses sufiieientlie fur- 
Dished of all thingE 1714 Ramsay 7 ea-t. Mite. (1733) 1 . 61 
When ye gu to the cross then . . Buy me a paang horse 
then. 1813 PicxEN Poemt 1 . 906 (Jam.) llie cadies rug’d 
about the Corse For messages ay ready. 

8. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tianitv ; the Christian religion, es/. when opposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 
Jig., as in messenger, preacher, servant of the cross : 
cl. next.) 

Soldier, warrior of the Cron : a crusader i hence Tfff* one 
actively xealous for the advancement of ChristiuUy. 

€ IZES Poem Times Edm. II, 049 in Pol. Some (Camden) 
334 Hu sholde gon to the Holt Lond , . And ohte there for 
the croiE 1993 Shake Rick, II, iv. i 94 Streaming the 
Ensigne of the Christian Cfosse Against black Pagus, 
Tuikes, ud SaraceDE 1899 B. Harhis Parhmt e Iron Age 
8x Let us now take leave of the Countries, of the Half 
Moon . . and return . . Into those of the Crosse. 1798^ tr. 
KeyslcFt Treat. (1760) II. 109 Constantine, in acknowledg- 
ment of his signal victory ontained by the cross, was bap- 
tised on thb spot iSxn Byron CA. Hot. i. xxxv, Rm 
gleam'd the crosi, ud wued the crescent pale. 1830 J- B. 
Watbuury Hymt^ Soldiers of the Cross, arise. 189a 
Q. Rep. Ju. 81 A Sufi . . is, by profesiion, tolerut or even 
•ympathedc In the presence or the CrosE 
S.M The crucifixion and death of Christ as the 
culmination of Hit redemptive mission, and the 
central fact of the Christian religion ; the atonement 
wrought on the cross. 


T 


cijSo Wycuf Wke. (x88o) 45 By hyn holy crois ku hast 
sen boujt k* world, ts/ba — i Cor. L x8 For the word 
r the cros is folye sothu to men perischinge. tbgaBA. 


Of the cros is folye sothu to men perischinge. s$mBk. 
Com. Pr^yor, Litany, By thy crosse ud passion ..Good 
lorde deliuer ue 1003 Coneh 4 Canons Seeln. No. 30. 
s8ti Bulb s Cor. L 18 The preaching of the Grosso. 1^ 
Cowprb Progr. Err, 8ea Tm Cross onoo sem Is death to 
evaiy vme 1843 G. A Poole CAurcAoeVt. 07 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule ud hope of the world. 
1891 T, Mozlbv Tko Son xxxvii. 030 Rome, which insists 
more on the cross thu on the divine character, the divine 
life, ud the divine teaching. 



s great crone might befall Rome for the tempering of 
igh a felicity. 1^3 Mfm. Cmt, Tfcktly iv. xo If it baa 
> Croeaea of Fortune, it U not in a dan^’er for 


10. A trial or affliction viawod in iti Chriitlan 
aspect, to be bone for Chriet'a take with Chriitian 
patience ; often in plir« dr dnr, ewV 
with reference to Matt a. 3$, vrl aa, etc. 

f|ii a8 He that taHth net Ua creaae, end 

mth ma, U 1^ of mo. agiMI TmnaiJB OM. Ckr. 

^ 2 " P?^*?,*****/^^^*<f Soc.) atoMaik Wbata croaaGod 
atdfor^ to fall on J^o nodt of hit olect Jacob. agiaCBoerunr 
Loii rtu$^ 6a Ihoiigh thou ahouldoat peiiSe for fon^ 

, jr^To pray for.. 

No Croaa no^pown : ViHimrN’ahoering'^tKat tht.^.daily 
bMnng of (%nn a Croaa, ia the alono way to tho reat and 
kingdom of Ood. 1779 Cwraa liymni aucviii. Wo 
learn our hgbter croaa to bear. 

b. In a pi^eral lenae : A trouble, vexation, an- 
noyance ; misfortune, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influence of the verb) Anything that thwarts 
or crosses. Cf. sense aj. 

1573 Tuaata H tub* (1878) 17 To baniah houae of blaapbamie, 
leaat crouea croaae vnluckwe. igBo Sionky (J.)^ Wiahing 
unto ma many croaaea and miachnncea in my love, whenao* 
ever 1 ahould love. 1614 Br. Hall k§cMi, Treat, sao 
Croaaea, after the nature of tho Cockatrice, die if they be 
foreaeeno. 1640 — Caeet Conte, (1630) 034 Camillua . . wished 

some great croai ^ - - ■ 

so high a felicit^ 
met with some ( 
all that to be overthrown, syia AaauTHNOT yolo Itltll iii. 
X, After ell hia loaaea and crosses. xSHg C, Bsontb P’itUtte 
xxxvii. Doubtless thqr knew croeaea, diaappointments, diffi- 
culties. 1866 Mas. H. Wood St, Martini Eve UL (1874) xo 
Her usual croaaea had been but light ones, which she aoolded 
or talked away. 

11. Any figure or object of this shape. 

11. Any object, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the instrument of crucifixion, i,i, of two bars or 
lines crossing each other, used as a sign, ornament, 
etc. t Crass in the hands : a finger-post. 

For the various kinds of croaaea, see sense 18. 
c X400 Lanfrm't Cirurg, 804 Wi>» an hoot ireo make a 
cros upon be middil of be pasuoun as depe oa be deed fleUch 
is. 1547 in yicaty't Ana/. (1888) App. iii. z6i Euerye howae- 
holder..wh3rch..nath bein vyayted with the plege.. shall 
cause to be fyxed . . a certain Crome of saynt Anthonye 
devysed for that purpose, etc. 1563 Fulkr Me/eort (2640) 
4ji Kaynebowea. .crosses, and divers li^hta. .by divers refrac- 
tions and reflections of beames. xdad Bacon Sj^tva f 494 
They make a little Cross of a Quill. 1643 Evklvm Diary 
84 Dec., The body of the Church formes a Crosse. xtSs 
Foots Orator 1, A cross in the hands, with leltera to direct 
you on your road. 1771 — Maid o/B, i. Pushing forth his 
Augers like a cross in the hands to point out the different 
roads on a common. X776 Withbbing Brit, Plante (17^) 

1 . 996, 4 petals, forming a cross. x8M yaae Sea/on uc. 
(ed. 91 61 Her only ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 
lian Cross attached to it. 

b. A similar mark or lign of small size used to 
mark a passage in a book, etc. ; a mark made, io 
place of his signature, by one who cannot write. 

Ill the latter case originally belonging to 4. 
rxjpi Chaucbs Aetrol, 1. | s The whiche lyne, from a 
lityl croys 4* in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole. xs6a J. Hbywood Prov, ^ Epigr, (1867) 36 Now will 
1 make a crosse on this gate, ijM J. Mbllis Bri^fe^ Imtr, 
F u b. In the margent . . yee shall set a crosse 4* which aig- 
nineth the error to rectify iu the proper place. 1687 w. 
Shbswim in Magd, ColL lOxf. Hist, ^k.) 995 Charuock.. 
crossed all their names. They . . struck off their crosses. 
X851 Lytton My Novel v. ix. He sate, .with hie steel-pen in 
hisKand, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 
tliere. 

o. A natnral cross-shaped marking. 

2814 Bewick Hut, Quadrupeds (ed. 81 am It has the 
Mule cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals. 
2855 Wood Anim, Life (ed. e) 490 There ii also a black 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two forming a cross. 

12. A constellation within the Antarctic Circle, 
in which four bright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a cross ; more Ally Southern 
Cross, 

>SSS Rdbn Deeadet am The starree cauled the Crosse, are 
scene very hyghe. Ibtd. 953- 1504 Blundbvil Exere, iv, 
xix. led. 7)473 There are lately found out . . foure other Images 
towards the ^uih Pole, aa the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
Triangle. 1671 Nasboiough yml. in Aee. Sev. Late Vey, 
"" ‘ which the foot of the Cross 

S ) We aaw 
_ , . en we had 

only the Southern Cross in sighL 2888 'Lockvbr Heavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern cross — the pole-star of the South. 
s8pa R. K IPUNG Barrack’room Ball, Eng, Flagxx, Where 
the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 

13. Formerlv in Scotland : A signal (app. orig. 
a crott formed of two sticks charred and dipped m 
blood) sent through the district to summon tne in- 
habitants : see Cbostabib, Firi or Fibbt Cboss. 

1615 Act Bailiaiy in Barry Orknsy (x8o<) App. 458 (Jam.) 
Ilk houae and family shall carefully and dilwently direct the 
cons, .to his next neighbours, with ane suffldenc bearer, for 
admonishing the people . . to conveen. >848 Macaulay 
Hut, Eng. (x87z) |. v. 969 The mysterioua cross of yew, 
first set on fire, and then quenched m the blood of a goat, 
was sent forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
to sixty. 

14. A part of an anchor, hinge, or other object, 
which occupies a position trantvemie to the main 
part, t b. The cross-piece dividing the blade of 
a sword, etc. from the hilt, and serving os a guard 
to the hand ; the cross-guanL Oh. 


*<>■ VHis iwavde,,iiiio 

wnitet forme and salatanca, wltho^U^w wtdi Uttla 
^urt croseea am Mraoai JfscA Eaeme, 18 When the 
■••IP Jriat .. in the Cnm, the 

whole Hipgs Is caUed a CKM.Ganiet tysp Loud. Com, 
No. 457 oAX^. .a piece of Anchor, being the Orim and a 
peioe of the Shank. 

1 15. The tfiAsept or crois aisle of a cruciform 
church. Oh, 

1658 Duodalr St, Panfs 160 And afterwetda bestowed 
four thousands pounds in repairing of the South Cross. 
1700 Load, Gas. Nm 9804/1 Ihe House of {Commons were 
seated, .in the North Cw of Che Abbey. 

10. A surveyor's instrument ; a CBOBn-BTAVF. 
1669 Stusmv MarMeds Mag, it. xUL 8z Taking off one 
of the Croeaea, and aecting the Staff again. 1807 Hutton 
Courts Math, 11 . 56 The croee consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, oa a staff having a shiarp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 

17. ffarse-breaking, A *dumb jockey* shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back of a 
young hone, and having the reins of the snaffle 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry his head 
properly. 

2833 Reg, tnstr. Cavalry 1. 74 In order to bring the hone 
to. .carry his head properly, the cross may be used. 

III. In Heraldry, Insignia oi Knighthood, 
Numismatics, etc, 

18. Her,^ etc. A conventional representation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two crossing bars, nsed as an ordinary or 
charge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc. 

Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them being used as religtous symbols ; the chief forms are 
Greek creeo, an upright croes with limbs of equal length ; 
Latin croaa, in which the lower limb ia longer than the 
others ; St, Andrew*a croaa, or croaa saltier, a cross 
shaped like^the letter X; croea of St. Anthony or Tau 
Ynuz, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter T. Developments of these are the 
croaa patee or formee, in which the limbs are very narrow 
where they are copjotnetL and gmdually expand, tne whole 
forming nearly a square ; Maltese croee, cross of Malta 
or cross of eight points, a modification of the preceding, 
iu which the extremity of each limb b indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a croM with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield ; cross of chains, 
a cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet ; 
croee ot four leaves : see Quatxrvoil ; croes of Jeni- 
ealem, a crosa having each arm capped by a crO!«s-bar ; 
cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses ; cross of 8t An- 
drew : see above ; epee, the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a blue ground ; croea of St Geoige, the Greek cross, 
red on a white ground, aa used on the Engluh flag ; croaa 
of St James, a Latin cross figured as a sword ; croea of 
St JnUan, a saltier cross having the arms crossed ; cross 
of St Patrick, the saltier crmb of Ireland, red on a white 
ground ; cross of Tonlonee, a Maltese crons with a 
point projecting from each indentation ; Buddblet crose. 
the gamniadion or fylfot, 1^; capital cross, a Greek 
cross naving each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital : capuchin croaa, a cross having each 
arm terminated by a ball or disc ; Anball e., Cablrd e,, 
cfvst Brzanty, Flory, etc. : see these words. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. Bill b, Cros fixyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettb and Cros flory. Ibid. C j a, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in armys. i6xe 
Guillim Heraldry iv. i. (x66o 970 CaUed a Crosse- A veilane, 
from the resemblance it hath of a Philbert Nut. 1625 
CaooKR Bo^ of Man 350 [They] doe mutually intersect 
themseiues in the manner of a Saint Andrewes crosse, or 
this letter X. s<^ Ord. in Scobell Acts 4 Ord. 11. ix. (2658) 
094 The Arms of^Scotland, vb. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 179s Loud. Cos. Na 1840/9 A Flag 
with St. George's Crois wai dUplaied on the lower. 2797 
Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 9) II. xlvi. 214 The long 
croM . . bos been called the Lmin cross. 2844 ^ Palby 

CAwnA Reetorure 25 A cross pattde between four lions com- 
batant. 188a CvssANS Her. tv. 59 No Ordinary b suMect 
to so many modifications eS fom as the Cross. Ibid. 60 
Gwillim mentions thirty-nine different Crosses .. and Rob- 
son no less than two-hundred and twenty-two. 

b. Per or in cross (Her.) : in the form or figure 
of a uroBs. 

ss6s Leigh ArmoHe (2579) 7 ^ beareth party per 
Crosse wauey Sable, and Argent. 257a Bosbbwell Armoris 
II. 37 b. Verte, flue fermaulx in Crosse. 26x0 Guillim 
Hsraldry v. L (i6ix) sjS He beareth parted per Crosse Gulee 
and Argent. 

19. A figure of the cross used as the ensign of a 
religious order of knights, as the Knights of Malta ; 
hence widely adopted as a decoration in many 
orders of knighthood ; also, a wearer of such a cross. 

Graad (-f* Greats Croes : a decoration of the highest doss 
of such an order, or the person wsaring it. Victoria Crose : 
a British decoration for members of tiie Army and Navy, 


institute Feb. ^th, iSsfij^^as a raward for ^rsonai valour 


ttez Evelyn Diary 7 ^pt., Crosses of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. Ibid,, The Clmvidier Paul . . hb Malu Oren 
was esteem'd at 20,000 crounes. 1796 Moasa Amer. Goog, 

II. 444 Out of the 26 great crosiea, the groat master [of 
Knights of St. John] b elected. 2855 Macaulay Hut, 
Eng, IV, s6x This prince hed set hb heart on some childish 
distinction, a title or a cross. 1887 Daify New z6 July 5/3 
He b a Grand Cross of St. Vbdimir. >889 IVllitt^eVt 
Aim. 97 The Most HonourableOrder of the Bath. .Military 
Knights Grand Cross. Ibid.db Civil Knights Grand Cross 
. .Honorary Knights Grand Cross. 

1 20. Numism, The figure of a crou atamped 


ttpQft onb ride of a oobi ^noti * oob bMrion 
thbiofiioadiiliriiooj Aoob Oh, ^ 

emsiu Bmaiiia Ckma, towapfi dM Miyie 


fa cqyned ft aniyten. m t^Hooeuom Do Xiig, Print, 
Thereende, men seyne, may hoppe in apoaefaa, Whan ChaC 
DO evome theraln luayappaara. uno PIaImb. osi/a, Orasse 
of ooyfMt^fis etnise d*mee piste ItargenL 1994 Namb 
t/idM, Thnr. Wka. 1883-^ V. 34 Hb pune was*. I thidbe 
venly a puritaoe, for it kept it solfo firen aalejbofiotioa of 
crosaas. iMI Hbvwooo Iviee tVemam 1. L WIol 1874 V. 
tSt He play the Fianck famesier. .1 will not laavo my ealfli 
one Grosso to biases 010. iMy Drvdbm tViidGediemt t. H, 
1 have not a croee at present. lyM Oouwm. Vie, 9 V, aid. 
She has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the 
cross of her money. /Mf.. To come and take up aa honest 
house, without croes or coin to bless yourself with. 1799 
sportier Mag, IX. 311 Neither a bun to put in their bofly. 
nor a cross to put in thdr pockets. 

21. OxoM Raft (o«) pllo [F. errix it (pu) /He}. 
a. The obverse tied (or) reverse aide of a coin ; 
head or tail ; henee sometimes standbg for: a 
coin, money, arch, 

2393 [see CaoucH z6.>]. R. Soot Diteov, Witcher. xitL 
XXX. §77 How to know woethsr one cast crowe or pile by 
the ringing i6t8 FLCTOMsa Chauoet v. ii, Cotmrd wUn 
crosse and pile to run of errands. i6|8 Sidney Dise, Oovi, 
liL I 3012704) 36b He had neither cross nor pile, spril J. 
CHAUiEiLAVNa Rstig. Pkilot, L xvL | 16 If an oqual 
Number of Pieces of Money ware thrown up laio the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile, .would he equet 
a 1856 Lonoy. Priar Lvbim U» To mingle. .The goods of 
others with hb own, And leave you without cross or pile. 

t b. Jip, The two sides of anything ; one thing 
and its opuoeite. Oh, 

e 2490 P^ Poomu (2859) It 040 Crosse and pyle ttandea 
in beUnnoe; Trowthe end resoun be no Chynge stronge* 
a 2823 Ovaaeutv Nsmoe, Coumtrey Nome Wks. (2856) 17s 
That good and ill u the crosse eno pile In the ayme of lite, 
2663 Cowley Cut, Colnum St, v, 1 knew well enough 'twas 
you ; what did you think I knew not Cross from PllsT 
t o. * Head or toil \ i. i, * tossing up ’ to decide 
a stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a cob 
which falls uppermost; * pitch and toss'i^f^T* R 
matter of mere chance, a < toss-np (Usually with 
cast, throw, toss.) Oh, 

[0 2307 Wardrobe Rolls Edw, IKAntlg, Rsposltofy It. 
58\ Item pale illoq a Henri Barber le Roi pourDen'* qu 11 a 
prosta au Roi pur Jewer a croa a Pil de Donn v «•] 2997 
isi Pt, Rstum fr, Pamsus, 11. L 768 Schoolmabter, cross 
or pile nowe for 4 counters t ^2845 Vox Turturis S3 They 
had a Customs, when buyer and seller could not egree, to 
and pile, idya WvcNtaLiY Lems in a Wood 


III. U, ru throw up croaa or pile who shall ask her. tbl 
Answ. to Dk, Buckhm, on Liberty ef Const, 36 Thirdly, 
whether It be not Croes and Pile, wnetner a man who may 
bo of any and of all Religions, will be of any, or of none at 
all T 2709 Steele TeUlsr No. jp P 48 There will be no fear of 
foul Play, if they throw up (Jroes or Pile who ahould be 
■hot. tfpb T. Jefpbuson Writ, IV. §97 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a tost of cross and pile, 
t d- fig. Pitch and toss. Oh, 

2572 HANNBE Chron, tret. (2633) 234 Safer to sft, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider. 

t e. advb. phr. By mere chance. Oh. 

2^ l^vksxcn Heeper , Crosse and Pits, Faire and foule 
days trip crosse and pile ; the faire Far lease in number then 
our foule dayes are. a tyta W. Kino Poemt, Stumbling 
Block 50 The sceptics hypothetic cause. .That cross or pile 
re fin'd tbs chaos. 

IV. Senses derived from Cross a., v,, ado, 

1 22. A crossing or crossed position : hence the 
advb. phrase, on cross, 0 cross, a crossed, 

crossing, crosswise : see Acaoss, Cross ado, Obs, 
n zjae Cursor M, §2693 (Cott) He helld hb hend on 
crolce [Edin. MSS. o croice). isgz Rscospe Pntkw. 
Knowl. I. xxviii. Prom those h prioces erect two p«Mn- 
dicnlars, which muste needes meet in crosse. 2555 Eden 
Dseadss 352 They [stars of the S. Cross] are not lyght 
a crolse in the mooneth of Nouember. 26^ Ditpui. bstw, 
Devill p Pops (Brandk A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse. 2659 B« HARstt ParivoTe Iron Ags 54 The iGog 
• .stood not with hb arms a crosse. 

b. On thi cross', dbgonally, obliquely across 
the texture, on the bias. (Cf. Bias sb.i.) 

2SS7 [Barino-Gould] Golden P'eatker iv. 9 The piece of 
carnation velvet cut on the cross for trimming Jeasamjr'a 
bonnet. 

t23. Cross-measnrement. Oh, rare, 

269B R, Joknem's Kingd. 4 Commenw, 139 The Crosie 
of London ii every way longer, than aiw you make in 
Paris . By this word Crosse, 1 meane, from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Shoreditch, South and North ; and from 
Westminster to Whitechapell West and East. 

24. The point where two lines or paths cross 
each other ; a crossing, cross-way. 

2546 Bp. Gardiner Deel. Art. ^oye xv, I do the offVet 
of an hands, at a croese, to save this is the ryght waye. 
saps G. Meredith One of our Cong. II. xii. S67 To drive 
two vessels at the cross ot a track Into collision. 

26. Electr, The accidental contact of two lines 
or circuits so that a portion of the electric current 
is diverted or crosses from one to the other. 

2870 F. L. Pope Eleelr, Tel v. (2879)63 The effects of 
weather crosses usually manifeat themselves upon the 
occmronce of a shower. 

20. The writbg or marking by whidi a cheque 
is crossed. 

2876 Ann. Ri^. [st The croea on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability. 
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27 . JSff. A cro8fiii|[ or thwarting ; cf. also lo b. 

i5l»SuAJC«. Muck AiU II. U. 4 Any baire, any cratM, 
any impediaiaat, will Im madicuiable to ate . . How canitt 
thou croMo thiM marrijve ? ites>5i Euaroa Ausi^ Mcl* b 
iii. I. ii. 187 If croMod, that croaa, etc. iSts Dixon 7 W 

g uccmt IV, XIX. vii. 40 Anne was Baffaring Iroai a crois in 

VC. 

28. An intermixture of breeds or races lo the 
production of an animal ; an instance of cross* 
fortilizntion in plants. 

17S6 pKaNANr ZO0L (17^) 1 * 18 Improved hy a croM with 
the foreign kind. BS19 fivaoH ywe# i. IvUL Tniii heathenieh 
crom retttorad the hre^ again. i%9 A/^ rear ZeuuA No. 

fik The Eakewell. .shem. .ie. .a creature from aecriea of 
judicioUB craates of divers long>woolled biscda 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, dne 
to crossing. 

ttSo Pkil. Truus. Ll. 834 The bird . . if an accidental 
croff, as we fportsmen term it» between a pheasant and 
turkey. iSjx M cdwin Angler in Wetlec 1 . as 3 I'bu little 
featherlegged bantam, .is certainly a croM from the grouse. 
iA6t Perthshire JmL t8 June, The large stock 01 black 
cattle and crosses. 1871 Naphkys Prev. 4> Cure Die 1. i. 
47 llie mulatto, a cross between it [the black race] and the 
white race, 

o. fg. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristics of two different individuals; someihing 
intermediate in character between two things. 

Mms Cranstoum in Lockhait Scett vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet -something of a cross I 
think between Burns and Gray, ilga R. S. SuxTKKS.V/Aeg/« 
Sp^ T&ur xxU. zifl was a cron l>etween a military dandy 
and a sqtlire. 1891 Fsebman Sk, French Trav. 135 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang That which is not fair and * square * : 
dishonest or fraudulent practices. 

A erwtsi a contest or match lost by eolliisory arrange. 
Blent between the principalt ; a swindle. On ihecraes: in 
a dishonest, fraudulent manner he or go on the cress : to 
be a thief, live by stealing. To ehmhe the crosei to give 
up thieving. 

itiB J. H[. Vaux Flash Dkt^t Cross, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called the cross, in opposition to the 
x^wonr. .Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said lo have been got upon the cross, siap Cnron. in Ann. 
Reg. ai/i It was decided that it should be a decided 
* cross'. — That is, it was decided beforehand that the match 
was to be lost. 1848 Thackrrav Van. Fair Iv, A conver. 
•ation. .about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was across. 1861 H. Kingsley 
Ravenskoe lx. The young woman.. may be on the cross. 
1878 TinsUty's Mag. XXIIl. 300 Never to act on the 
muare, but invariably on the cross. 1889 Bolorewood 
Jxohhefy umicr Arms xiL (1890) 85 It's the hardest earned 
money of all, that's got on the cross. 

V. KlUpticfil uses. 

t80. Short for CRO8S-8AIL, a square^iail. 06s. 
1513 Douglas AHneis iv. viil. ai Marynaris glaid layis 
thair schippit onder cros. Und. v. xiv. 3 Heis heich tne 
cros. 

81, Irish Hist. bCrobs-land. 

i6ia Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 107 The King's writ 
did not run in those counties, .but only in the cburch-lands 
lying within the same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in the King made a sherifT : and^ so, in each of these 
counties palatine there were two sherififs, one of the Liberty, 
and another of. the Cross. 1879 O’Flanacan Munster 
Circuit 3 They could hear and determine all complaints 
throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 
liberties of Tipperary and Kerry. 

VI. Cam6. See Cbobs> I. below. 

CrOSB (kr^), V. Pa. t. and pple. oroaoed, 
Croat (kr^st). [f. Crobh sh. : cf. also Croibjs v., 
and F. croiser, Gcr. kreuzen ] 
ti. trans. To cruclfv. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 24354 CP alrf.) [He] fmt crossed was, was 
al mi care. C1440 Gesta Rom. lii. sjv (Harl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside. c esgo Cnbkk 
Matt. xxvi. 3 son of man schal bedeliverd to he crossed. 
Ibid, xxvii, 30 Yci. caried him awai to be crossed. 

2. To make the sign of the croB.4 upon or over. 
c 1430 PUgr. Lyf Manhode i. xi. (1869' 8 Thilke shal also 
crosse thee. <'M4p Capcrave Life St. Rath. iv, 13x8 llie 
mayde. .crossed nir bed, hir mowth and liir brest. 1547 
IlooHOB Brev. Health 4, 1 . . weke of faith and afeard, crossed 
my selfe. 1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, Co^firtnacivn, Then the 
Dnshop shaU crosse them in the forehead. 1608 Bp. Hai.l 
Char. Vertues 4 * V. 11. 87 Hiis man dares not stirre Liorth 
till his brest be crosned, wd his f.ice sprlncklcd. 1719 Du 
Fob Crusoe (1840) II. vi. xai They emssed it, and blessed 
it. iBsy O. W. Kobbrts Harr. Vey. Centr.Atner. aa8 He 
crossed himself, and expressed much surprise. 1867 
WunriBR Tent oh Bcacht Brother ^f Mercy 73 The pole 
monk crossed His brow. 

b. To cross a fortune-telU/ s hand with silver : 
to describe crossing lines on her hand with a silver 
coin given by the consulter: hence to give money to. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 F z An honest Dairy-maid 
who crosses their Hands with a Piece of Silver every 
Summer. 1766 Golu&m. Vic. IV. x. i8si Clare Vill. 
Minsir. 1 . 54 Crossing their hands with coin . . How quak'd 
the young to hear what things they knew. 1838 D. JicaaoLU 
McnofChtxr. I. Z37 Every dome.stic. .had cr4>ssed her [the 
fortune-teller's] hand and looked on future life. 

1 8. To maik with a cross in sign of a vow ; esp. 
of the vow to wrest the Holy Land from the 
Saracens; «=^Cboibb 3 . Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xvi, Whan one of the grete barons 
was croysed so on his sholdre. .alle the peple of the contra 
that were alsocrossyd cam tohym, and chees hym for theyr 
cuaptayne. zg . Coerde L. ai jz ifrom a printed copj*) For 
he is rrotned a pilgrim. i6so Bp. Carlbtom Juried. ssoThe 
Souldiers which were crossed for the holy warrea. 


4. To cancel by marking with a croti or by dtaw- 
ing lines across; to strike oat, exate« tOi, andjfig.) 
Const of, cut. 


Gr. j. i, Herts my Bill, 1 pray see me crosL sSsa Bp. Hall 
RecolL Treat. 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed.’ 
s8a8 W. Pemble Worthy Ree. Lera's Supper 43 To have 
gotten the debt-l>ook crossed. 18x3 Southey Baltads, 
March to Moeum 8 And Krosnoff be cross'd them off 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. if It. Jmls. I. zsz Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen. 

b. In College usage ; see quots. 

in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Osford 380 Every 
■u^e person. .shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have liys hedd crossed heare. zSag C. M. WssTMAonT 
Fug. Spy 1 . 156 , 1 move that we have him crossed in tlie 
buttery. 1865 Lomh. Mag. Feb. aaS There is a very absurd 
punishment termed * crossing a man at the buttery *. which 
means that a x is set against his name to prohiDtt the 
butler from serving him. 1884 Weekly Reg. z8 Oct. 503/a 
If you did^ not go be * crossed ' you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

6 . To lay (a thing') acrosa or athwart another; 
to set (things) across each other ; to place cross- 
wise. 


To cross sivords : to enga^;e in fighting with swords ; also 
fSg. t To. cross legs or shtns (i e. in wrestling ; hence^g.). 

c \4fho Caxtom Souuet of Aymon xxil 471 Be. .layd hym- 
srlfe duun on a bed wytb hi't legges cro.4.scd. \gy/bPilgr, 
Perf (W. de W. X53t) 959 b, Whan he casteth the stole 
alioute his necke, and cro^^cth it before his brest. >S8t 
Stvward Mart. Disctpi. 11. xio If your battaile be assalted 
with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. ^1645 
Hall Remedy Discontents 148 We must meet with rubs ; 
and perhaps crosse thinnes, and take faU too. 1653 £. 
Chivrnhale Cesih. Hitt. 476 lie hath crossed legs with 
himself, and given himself the fall. 1751 K. Taltock P. 
Wilkins xii. Thus 1 proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together^ till the whole roof was . . strong. s8i6 
Scott Old Mari, xvi, Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 1806 Disearli Vtv. Grey vi. vi. His arms 
cr<^d behind him. s886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew 
viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on one 
maitar if not another. 

b. Naut. To set in position across the mast; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square rigged vessel. Cf. Cross- sail. 

1303 Gowks Conf. 1 . 81 And fork |mi wenten into schipe 
Ana crosaen aeil and made hem j.’ire Anon as kogh l«i 
wolden fare, c 1330 Lo. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
R50 A fityre ryuer, wherein were manye sliyppea, some 
vnder sayle, and some redye cruftsed. 1627 CAinr. Smith 
Seasueuis Gram. ix. 38 CroMw your yards. 1840 Dana 
Before ike Mast v. (1854) aa The wind having become 
light, we croRsed our royu aiid bkyitail yards. 

8 . Of things : To lie or pass across ; to intersect. 
e 1391 CHAtxnw Astrol. 1. 8 5 Over-thwart this, .lyne, liter 
crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exert. 
149 Set another Board.. so that.. they cross one another. 
1^4 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (Z776) 11 . 148 The rayR..muRt 
croM each other in the central point. 1B40 Lardnrr Geom, 
65 The point X, where they [lines] cross each other, 
b. mtr. 

x6m [Mce Crorning ppl. a.]. 1869 Ouse ley Counter p. vL 

30 It IS allowable . . to let the parts croRS, so that the 
upper part should be below the lower part for a note or 
two. Mod. At the spot where two roads cross. 

G. Irons. To sit across, bestride (a horse, etc.). 


1760 R. Hbiirr Horse Matches ix. 3Z 111 bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab. Z78Z Cowper Retirement 467 To croKS his 
arahlm^; pony day by day. 1833 Sir G. Stephen Search of 
Horse 1. 7 'nie * sweetest little paik horse that ever was 
crossed'. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay (1B83) 1 . 133 He 
seldom crossed a saddle, ond never willingly. 

7 . 'I'o draw a line across (another line or sur- 
face) ; to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a lettt r). 

Z703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Then cross this Line at 
ri.»iit Angles with the Line CF. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1 * <^3 With spots of white, crossed with zigzag lines. 
1649 Thackeray in Serihn. Mag, 1 . 557/i» 1 have.. crossed 
ihe t’s and dotted the i's. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11 . 115 
A letter, .two little sheets all crossed 1 


b. Farming. To cross-plough; also intr. To 
admit of being crowed -ploughed. 

Z796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. z/4 The strong lands . . are 
much chilled, .and will cross badly, .for want of dry winds. 
1859 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 9x3 , 1 have broken up aoz 
acres, and liave crossed 138 acres. 1864 Ibid. XXV. 11. 898 
In the month of May 1 cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twelve inchem 

0 . Banking. 7o cross a cheque : to write across 
the face the name of a banking company, or simply 
the words ‘ & Co *, between two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alone it may be paid. 

The crossing of cheques originated at the Clearing House, 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
across it to facilitate the work of the clearing-house clerks. 
Sec Exchequer Reports (1853) VII. 409. 

1834 Barnewbll ft Adolphus Reports IV. 759 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin ft 
Co. A cheque so crossed, if presented by any person but 
Ihe banker whose name is written across, is not paid with- 
out further enquiry. i8S3 Ann. Reg. Z99 He. .requested 
that he would cash it Ja cheque] for nim, as it was crossed. 
b866 Crump Banking lii. 83 should the cheque be delivered 
to the payee, it U a good plan to ask for his banker's name, 
and cross iu 

8 . To pen over a line, boundary, river, channel, 


etc. ; to paM from one side to the other of uny spnoe. 

a. irems. 

13183 ^ Appk 813VR lotmMiyng..to have 

crossed the oeas into Fimunce. Shako. ’inmCeni. 1. L 
sa How yong Leander crost the nellcsponL 1867 Milton 
F. L. u. turn No narrow (rith He hod lo cross. 171^ Stiuuijb 
Tatter Na 48 F 4 They crossed Cornhill together. B86a 
Tyndall Gtaciere 1. lit 97 Our aim beiqg to crou ihe 
mountains. 1873 Black Pr^ Thule xiu. While clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. Alod. After crossing 
the Equator, the sliip was becahneo. 

b. intr. Ako with over. (In early use laid of 
hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 
own track.) 

1488 Bk. Si. Albans E^b, When ye hunt at the Roo 
.. He crosses and tresozies yowre howndys byfoore. 
1330 Palsgr. 509/z, I crosse over the waye. 1904 Shaks. 

in. I. iv. 10, 1 , . was embaik'd to crosse to Burgundy. 
163a Lithguw Treat, ix. [zbSa) 384 Crossing over in a Bo^ 
to the Town of Putzola zyii Addison Sped. No. 63 F 7 , 1 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 559 The only ford by which the travellers 
could cross. 163 in Daily Tel. 15 May a/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket] now crossed over to the other eud. 

C. causal. Tu carry acioas. 

1804 Momson in Owen Wellesley t Deep. 595 FiiNliDg the 
river fordable, 1 began to cross my banage. z88b H. S. 
Holland Logic k Elf* <>8831 Z4 li shifts and moves and 
crosses them from place to place. 

9. Of thiiiga : To extend across from ride to side. 

1577 B. Goooe Hercsbach't Hush. iv. izsBoi Z7Z b, They 

must have warme Houses, as your Pigions have, crossed 
through with small Pearches. skat Govgk Gads Arrows 
IV. XV. ^99 The muine Summier which crossed the garret. 
zBja S/at. 34-3 Wtu. IV, c. 64 Sched. O. 48 The said rail- 
road. .crosses a small straam. 
b. intr. 

16x3-39 1 . Jones in Leoni Pmlladids Arckit. (1740) 11 . 43 
A Wall that crosRes from the said Wall to the Cornice. 
1653 H. CofXAN tr. Pinto's Trav. .\xxtv. sjpj Canals, .cross- 
ing through the length and bredth cf the City. 

10. To meet and pass ; to pass (each other) in 
opposite directions ; to meet in ] assing. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia iv. i, She wan crossed upon the 
Stairs by Mr. Harrel, who passed her [etc.]. iBsa Lame 
Elia Ser. l. Dt'eam Ckildreu, Now and then a soUtaiy 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 Lowell Jml. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1 . 185 Swallows swam in and out 
with level wings, or crossed eacli otlicr. 

b. Of two letters or messengeni : To pass each 
other on ihcir way between two persons, wlio have 
written to each other at the same time, trans. and 
intr. 

1799 Twining Recreat. A Stud. (z6Sa) Z73, I am always 
an^y at Utis crossing of letters. 18x9 Mins Mitpord in 
L'Estrange Lift II. in. 71 Our letters always cross, my dear 
Sir William. 1848 M acaulav Htsi. Eng. 11 . 530 'i'his paper 
on its way to Whitehall crobsed the messenger wiio brought 
to Portsmouth the order. z86o MR'i. Carlyle /. r// HI. 19 
A letter from me would have crossed yours, .on the road. 

11. To meet or face in one’s way ; e^p. to meet 
adversely; to encounter, arch. 

1598 Gkenewry lacituf Ann. 111. ix. 77 The legions 
.. which ViselliuB, and C. Silius, had set to crosse diem, 
drone them backe. s6o8 Shake. Ilatn. i. i. 197 He crosse 
it, though it blast me. i6a8 Earle Microcosm., A Sharks 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun him .. and he js neucr crost in his 
way, if there be but a huie to escape him. xCjz £. Pl'LIIAm 
Goifs Power A Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Churcli.) IV, 821,3 
11 ) 0 * cross’d someiimes with contrary Wind <4 homeward 
bound. 1797 Mrs. Kauclifpb Italian i. He was gone 
bcfoie I could cro.ss him. 1813 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. 

fig. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1B87) 134 There be 
two great doubles which crosse me. 

b. To come across (see Come v. 37 ), to meet 
with, to come upon in one’s way. rare. 

1684 R. 11 . Sch. Recreat. 19 If the Hound chance to 
cross them, Sport may be had. But no Rule can be pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
'paternal government 

12 . I'o cross the path of {any one ) : to meet him 
in his way, to come in the way of ; often implying 
obstruction or thwarting ; also, to pais across his 
path in front of him. To cross the bows of {a 
ship) : to pass across her path immediately in 
front of her. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Vertues A u* 88 This man.. if 
but an hare crosse him the way, he retumei. i8z8 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy H allow (xZtg) 496 He would 
liuve passed a pleasant life, .ifnis path had not been crossed 
. ,by a woman. 184Z Da Quincky Loud. Remiu. vi. Wks. 
1890 111 . 169 Supi>ose them insolently to beard you in 
public haunts to croas your path continually. 1883 Law 
Times lUp. XLIX. 339 The Margaret, .attempted to cross 
the bows of the Cmh Sinclair. 189a K. BoLoaxuroop 
Hex>ermore III. xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
peril. 

13. To cross ends mind. etc.^rarcly to cross ont)\ 
to occur suddenly or momentarily to one, as if 
flashed across the mind. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Joum., Snnff-bes, The ^foodold monk 
was within six paces of ns, as the Idea of him cross'd my 
mind. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, No notion, therefore, 
of impropriety crossed her imoBination. il^ Meowin 
Angler iu Wales 1 . asB Such an idea never crossed one of 
our minds. t86t Dickens Gt. Expect, li, A misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be uistantly dismissed. 

14. Jig. To thwart, oppose, go counter to. 

c XS9B J. Rogers in Foxe A. k M. (X846) VL 608 He but 
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duwteMtH hh dvirUngs tod t n m ah thiM 4 br u wmtSi 
wliUft. .M nil futbfni do «ath Mr dbiljiren. uM J. Uimix 
Oiacip^ (Arb.) 7a Ho thot loveih Chr 4 it> omikot 
eroNM the ceuneof the Gospel itf|ii Oo^itG^i Arrom 
IV. X, 3B8 It it . . bettor that our poirpdlie and desire be 
crossed. 1^ TMtrtc /ntlami >l 1 cs, 1731 I, isj Witbout 
crossiiie any Interest of Trade In EncwiMl* 171s Srnu 
S^L No. a F 2 He was crossed In Xove. vjwm Da Foa 
/Tr/^. CoMritk, 1. I (1840) 10 He will never cross her in 
smaU Matters. sfttS Macauuv Hi*L 11 * ess He 
therefore determined to oro» those dengns. F, fi. 
TaoLLoPB Charming Fellmv 1, xl 249, 1 never croBs her, 
or talk to her much when she is not feeling well, 
t b. To bar, debar, preclude fnm, 06 s, rare, 

*803 SHAKa 3 Mr» til. ii. 137 To crosse me from the 
Golden time 1 looks for* a 1630 w* BsADFoao JT/jemam/A 
Ptmt, (1856) 339 He in y* end crost this peiUion from 
taking any further eflecte m this kind. 


to. To contradict, contravene, travene (a 
sentence, statement, etc.). Obs, 

1589 GRUCNBif/lr/ns^AoM (Arb.) 42 When I a 11 ed,red faith, 
she crost me with 4Gaeas, 1624 Br. HAt.L Heeoli. Treat, 
848 They .will be crossing every thing that is spoken, 2875 
Bsooks Grid, Key Wka 1867 V. 55 One divine eentence 
cannot cross and rescind another. 207 DayDBM NindA P, 
III. Ixviii. 4 A sort of Doves. .Who cross the Proverb and 
abound with Gall 270a CHARLerr Let, in Pepye* Diary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel so easy, as to cross a sentenco 
of Lord DurghUys Ito the contrary], 
tl6. intr, Ta cross iuith 2 to go connter to. Obs, 
a 2306 SiONBY J. ), Men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason. os04sBk Mount AGU Acte 4 Man, 11642) 250 Yet 
that croBseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather. 
a s66a Hrvlvn Lift Land (2668) 236 When it seemed • . to 
cross with the Puritan Inieiest. 


t b. To cross upon (or ott ) : (a) to oppose, go 
counter to ; (i^) to come across, come upon. Obs. 

a 1678 Fkltham Kesatvee, etc. <1709) 552 So long as we 
cross not upon Religion. 1701 Collikh Af. Aurel, (2726) 
246 He that crosM.s upon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction. 274B Walfolk Lett, to G. Montagu (1892) 
II. lai In this search I have crossed upon another descent. 
2730 CHRSTaar. Lett, II. eexx. 349 He is in hopes of 
crossing utoh you somewhere or other. 1814 Miss L M. 
Hawkins Mem. 1 . 25 note^ One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman. 

16 . tram. To cau*^ to interbreed ; to modify (a 
race) by interbreeding ; to cross-fertilize (plants). 

* 7 S 6 Waruuston Letters (1809) 274 As that people [the 
Jews] had uo commer<.e with any other, there was a neces* 
sity of crossing the strain as much as possible. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (2776) HI. sBj This variety seems 
formed by crossing the biwed of such as are imported from 
various climates. s8im Atm. Reg, 353 1 'he advantage which 
has resulted from crossing the broM of cattle. 1631 JBeePe 
Florist 14a OoM sncl) Aowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes. sWj SrivaNSON aUver- 
a,io So. (1886) 52 A setter cros^ with apauial. 

absm. 184a Biscuokv U^oolleu Mann/. 11 . 241 They have 
been generally crossing for bigger slieep, and. .have pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool 


b. intr. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or breeds, to interbreed. 

s8. . CoLBRiDCB (Webster), If two individuals of distinct 
races cross, a third is invariably produced diflfering from 
ciiher. 1845 JmLR. Agric, Soc, VI. 11, 453 These [nuures] 
do not cross well with the thorough-bred staJ lions. 

CrOM ft, [Origin^ly an attrib. or ellip- 

tical use of Cii088 ado.^ some participle (e. g. lyings 
passings coming, etc.) being understood.] 

No dear line can be drawn between this and various uses 
of Cross- in combination, the employment of the hyphen 
being in many cases unfixed. See Caoss- 4, 5, a 

1 . Lying or situated athwart the main direction ; 
transverse ; passing from side to side. Also said /ig. 
of things to which spatial relations are transferred. 

* 5*3 Fitziibrb. Sunt. xx. (2539) ax Built with two cropw 
chomuers of stone. 2370 Act 23 Rlia, c. ir f s Vessels with 
croM Sails. 103 Stanyhurst Aeueis 11. (Arb.) 66 Through 
crosse blynd allye we iumble. 2602 Siiaks. JuL C. l iU. 50 
The crosse blew Lightning. 1720 Db Fuk Crusoe I. xv. 253 
Tying tlie string to the cross stick. 2762 Mss. F. Sheridan 
S. Bidulph 111 . 25s The road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross one, was very bad. 2867 A. Barky 
Sir C, Barry vi. 230 The cross rooGi connecting them with 
the main building. 

fig. iBafi Disrabi.i Viv. Grey in. viil, How many cross 
interests baffle the parties 2848 Miu. Pol, Ecou, in. viL 
I 1 It is easier to a.scertain . . the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 2868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. v. 146 Our 
position will not be confused by a cross issue. 

b. Passing or lying athwart each other ; cross- 
ing, intersecttng. 

2600 Marston Ant. * Mel. Induct., As erosso as a pair of 
tailors* legs, a i6sp Fothbrbv Aikeam. ti. xi. | a (2622) 
313 limy runue in crosse courses ; and yet doe not crosse 
one another, tn their courses. 1633 Chria ^ Narcissus 1. 
84 To sit with his armes croese, lo^ng up at the heavens. 
m rytt BBNri.SY ( J.), When they . . advance towards one 
another in direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cruse 
ones. 2709 G. Smith Lesbormtory 11 . 34 This is generally 

E rformed by little cross etcbhm one over another. iBjjo 
S. N. CAMrBBi.1. Diet, Mil, Sc. 231 The honorable badge 
of a Regimental Colour supported by two crom Swords. 
fig. 1684 R. H. Sck. Recreat, gi The second is celled 
Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 

0. Of the wind: Blowing acroei the direct 
course, contrary. 

Sometimes with a blmidiag of sense 4 : advene. 
m Bfity Bayns On A>A <1658) 49 Every wind, oven the 
croRsest shall help us to the haveo. sfi/jk TsoNoa Diary 
12805) 195 The wind crosse and very high all these days, 
eyas Du Foa Vay, rautsd World (16.^ as Does the ceptaia 


|htuk..beemse we have met with eroet winds, we uniat 
aever meet with tkir oneef 


friendship k ught enough to bo blown away by the lim 
crosa blast. 

d. Of the tea : i&id when the wuvet run athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two tets of 
wavet crou each other, owing to change of wind. 


constantly broke over her. 2867 Sai^Ps WordJk., 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by the wind then blowing. 
t 2 . Diagonally opposite in i)o.«ition (ai in a 
quadrilateral). Obs, rare. Cf. (jbo8R-0()BN8B. 

1646 Sta T. Browns Pseud, Ep. m. v. 125 ITie progression 
of quadrupeds being performed ytr Diametrum, that u 
the crosse kgs moving or resting together. 

8, Contrary, opj^osite, opposed {to each other, or 
to something specihed). (Now rarely predicative*) 
>05 CALrHii.L Ansut, to Maritall (Porker Soc.) 72 , 1 am 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart proma s6oa 
Fulbbckb IX/. Pt, Parall. InlnA. 5 There is nothing in it 
which to the Law of Gi^ is crosse or opposite. 1631 Mav 
tr. Barclays Mirr. Alludes 11. sao Where they biegin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men. 2646 E. F[t9HKM) Afod. Deminity 24 As 
if he were reduced to. .straits . . by the crosse demands of 
bis severall attributes. 2674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
(ed. s) 172 Isttiirt Election cross to that of the CalvinistR? 
a 2787 Lowth Serm. ^ Rem. 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose. 2863 Bushnbll Picar. Saer. uu iv. 
|i868j 307 It IS cross to our humanly selfish habit. 


4 . Of evcniB, GircumstaDces, or forlune : Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting ; contrary to one s desire or 
liking : unfavourable, untoward. 

203 Calfhill Anrw. to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 123 For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among. 106 A. Day F.ng. Secretary 11. (26251 60 Frame 
your selfc to bcore all other crosse aiatters. 2607 Dbbkbr 
Nartktu, Hoe 11. Wks. 1873 111. S4 Such crosse fortune I 
1676 Drvdrn Aureugo 111. 1078 With Fate so cross One 
must be happy by the other^s loss. 2690 W. Walkur 
Idiamat, Anglo- Lat. 226 We had such cross weather. x^w% 
Db Fob V^. ntuud World (2840) 30J We had but a cross 
voyage . . having contrary winds . . and sometimes bud 
weather. 2780 Mad D’Arblay Lett, 24 Dec., Some., 
crom accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 


5 . Of persons, their dispositions, actioiiR, etc. : 
t a. Given to opposition ; inclined to quai rel or dis- 
agree ; perverse, xroward, contrarioiis. Obs. or arch, 
15B8 Shakb. r//. A. n. ill 53 Be crosse with him, end lie 
goe fetch thy Sunnes to backe thy quarrel. 1394 -> Rich, 
111 , 111. i. 126 My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke. 
2603 Knollkb /?2x/. Ti/rFr (2638) 304 No man .. vnto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto his enemies more crosse and 
controrie. 1683 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. Alatt, xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play. 2770 F001 B 
Lame Latter ii. Wks. 1799 II. 73 , 1 hope you won’t go for to 
tell him. .Indeed, Sir, but 1 shall.. No, sister, I’m sure you 
won’t be so cross, il^ C. 1 « Smith tr. Tassa lu xai, How 
vain are all thy judgments, and how croas. 

b. lll-tcmix;red, peevish, petulant ; in an irritable 
frame of mind, out of humour, vexed, {colloa.), 
2639 T. B. Admirable Events The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes. 2676 Wvchbri.ey PI. Dealer iii. i, 
If she gives me but a cross word. 111 leave her to-night. 
B711 Swift / re/, to Stella xi Nov., 1 just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed . .and was so cross I would not o|)eii 
it to tell you. 1771 Map. D’Arblav Early Diary (1889) L 
220 He is equally ugly and cross. 2796 Jamb Avstbn PridO 
8 Prep. 1 1 . X, 1 have never had a crow word from him in my 
life. 2833 Maouvat Jetc, Faith/, viu, I can't bear to be 
crou to niin. i860 Saui Lady Cluster/. 43 The crossest 
of old maida 


o. Phr. As cross as two sticks (with play on 
lensc X b). 

1840 S. Lovrr Handy Andy ii. 94 The renowned O’Gredy 
waa according to her account as cross as two sticka 2833 
Lo. Houghton in Li/e I. xl 518 [He] has been as cru«s 
as two slicks at not having been ai^'cd to dinner at Court. 

6. Involving interchange or reciprocal action. 

App. not usecipredicatively, and often hyphened u a case 
of comftinaciim (which is preferable'. 

23lfc Lambabob Eiren. n. tv. (2588^^ 164 In some casea.. 
there may be a double (or crosse) restitution awarded. 2664 
Dbydbm Rival ladies i. ii, For hapning l>oth to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a crou Marriage. 
sSydDouad Crimftie Law xxxix. 81 The. .phenomenon of 
a crOBB-transfer of a foreign Bound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign worda 

b. Book-keeping, Applied to accounts between 
two parties each of which has claims upon the 
other ; ako, to formal entries transferring amounts 
from one acconD| to another, or made on opposite 
sides of an accomit so as to neutralize each other. 
(Here also cross- is more usually h]mhened.) 

9893 Gladstonb Sp. in Parliament za Feb., We hope to 
BBcape crou accounts and crou paymenU on revenue 
aooottiiu Cl «. batwoen Imperial and Irish revenue]. 

7 * Of anhaals and planta: Cross-bred ; hybrid. 

1886 York Herald 7 Aug. 2/3 Sale of Crou Lambs. 1880 
Boldrswood Robbery under Anus (2890) 13 * Clearskios 
and * crou* beasts. 

8. slang. Dishonest ; dishonestly come by. (Op- 
posed to square or straight.) Cf. Crooked 3 b, 
and Cbo88 sb. 29. 

2890 BoLDBWWoriD Nevermore 1 . fit. 168 * Selling Wm a 
evou hoBM uony sun might haw knowed wu too good for 


Shamteowiiui theequaikf /Ml* k, iip flledhiAlciiew 
a cm OOFS IraSR a iiFsight W 
CSeealioCBOBS-XI* 

Or 088 adtt, Kow mn. [ApjMlh form 
of AC81088, orig. A phraae an tmt^ ehcmfi ^ 
euienm, down, etc.] 

tl. From aide to lide, whe^ At right ithgtm 
or obliquely; Across, AthwAit, 

(a 14B0-3B AUxemder tplija And M uoke eidim caoMe to 
each* Juim anoChire.) 1377 B. Goeou He redM te HydE 
IV. (23801 278 b( Csst bewu of Willow* eraau Thm niay 
pruevvathe (hinting Ben, that k the ftud doth foil sInHffl 
1. Jones Sterne^ Hem 47 The Pki'a WalU BMendlni 
crou over oar Idaad. 1641 Best Farm. Bke, iSortsui tso 
11 m boards lying* thim nrotu, on* cb*M* on* wsy .MMl 
anotb*r another* 1699 iffENTLav PkaL I *« J8 1 %* 
Amnd*! Maii>l« Ues ctom in our wav. tyap Ds Fon 
Crueee 1. 1*7 , 1 now resolv’d to trav«l quit* crou in th* S*n- 
Shor* on that Sid*. 1793 Smbaton Edystem /*>* | lh 
Coursu of timber aU*mai«ry ctcmr and crou. 

1 2 . In a contrary way, in opposition to. Ohs. 

2614 T. Adams Devife Banquet otj Jesus Well : wbese 
bottom*. . wm in Heauen ; wb^ mouth and Bpring downs- 
wards to the earth t Crou* to all earthly rountaines. s 60 
Cttit.LiNcw. Reltg. Prot, i, v. I84. *88 Tofokt in two ntlisnl, 
clean croue to the Doctors purpou. mt HicaicS 4 
Nklson y, Kettlewell 11. xlix. 153 EveryThingwos earrind 
crow to hit Intentions, a 2730 T. Boston Crook in Led 
(18051 33 Tiie crook of the lot will, .be found to lie oroBs t# 
some wrong bias of tlw heart 

6. In an adverse or unfavourable way ; oontrAry 
to one's desire or liking; awry, miu; a»AOttlMUl 
adv. 4. Obs. or colloq, 

2603 Knollks HM. Turks (i6ei) 264 Things Ihllliw oql 
crosK* with the old Emperuur. 2646 P. Bulknixyuo^I 
Cevt. 1. 156 I’hough things goe croue against us. S091 
Nokkik Pract. Disc. 048 Tha** kyet another thiag. .which 
lien ve^ cross upon our Minds. 2703 Lend, Gao. Ko. 
3937/3 The Tide fell cross in the night 1C83 O. Lloyd Ebb 
A bl^ 11. 300, 1 wonder why things do go 10 crou in this 
world. 


% See also Cboss- III. 

CrOM»//vp. [Cbo 88 ado. with object expressed*] 
A0BO88 prep. Now diaL or poetic t in the latter 
case commonly written 'cross, as a recognised abbre* 
viation. 


Cross iois, more commonly across lots (U*S.) : aorou the 
lots or fields as a short cut : cf. Crosb-coumtrv. 

2331 Recobdr Patkw. Kuowl. 1. xxii, Draw a cord* er 
Btryng line crosu the circle. 139c SHAxa e Hen. VJ, iv. I 
114, 1 charge thee waft me ufely crouo the Chonnell. <684 
Evelyn Diary ba Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
•treetes. 1701 Moxon AUck, Exerc. 135 Cut Into the 
Girder three Inches cross the Crain of the Stuff. b 0 b 
Foote Liar 1, Hallooing to a pretty fdlow cross the Moll. 
e tjn Bbattib Hares 196 The scatter'd clouds fly *crou 
the heaven. 28*2 Ci.are YilL Minsir. I. soi Whether 
uunlering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead. 

^ See also Chosa- IV* 

Cross- in coxtb. is used in many relatlo&a, onb- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal), sometimes difficult to beparate, and 
in various senses. In some of these the combina- 


tion is very loose, the use of the hyphen being sltnoiC 
optional. 

This is especially so when cross in capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which construction the hyphen would not 
be used, e. g. crost read or croseavad. crost re/ere^e or 
cross-re/eroMce. As a rule, the use of the hyphen impliu 
specialiratioo of the combination, eitlicr usualJy, or in the 
particular instance in which it oomrs. 

A. General uses in combination. 

I. From Cbosb sb. 

1. objective : a. a^ith pr. pples., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, •kissing; b. wiih vbl. sbs., forxaing 
sbs., as cross-bearing \ o. with agent-n., as cross- 
adorer, -keeper ; Caoss-BEABKB. 

01631 Drayton Wks. IV. 2322 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowls.^ Wmitino AlMno k Bell. 16 The cross-odorers 
he, with crossing, catches, itw Morgan Aleiert II. v. 3x0 
Cross-kissing Christiana 2814 Southey Bk. o/Ck, (1B41) 043 
Latimer was, .Crors-Keeper in the University. 

2. instrumental and locative, with pples. and adja 
forming adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked ; Caoaa- 


FIXED. 


1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1648) 906 A winged orb, orois- 
crowued. 

3 . attrib. Bk. Of or pertainin|^ to the Cross or a 
crou, as cross-legend, -shaft, -side, -step, -worship ; 
Cboss-clotu 1, -DAYA, -WKXK, etc. ; b. Of toe 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross ; having a 
crou- bar or transverse part ; as CHO88-BOW, -FIAB, 
-OARMXT, -BTiTOH, etc. { C- Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a crou, as t cross-back ; CaoM- 
BUK, -IXILLAK, -FOX, etc. 

c [see Crou sA. 19], pe croice side. 1611 Sfeed Hist. 
Gt.Brtt. VII. u. 299 [They 1 wore continually vpon their hackes 
a red Crosse, whereby the name Crosu-Mck. .was to them 
attributed. 18*7 Clarb Skepk, Cal, Aug; 75 Placed on the 
circling Crou-Mteps. 2889 Arehmel. MHema XIIL 063 
1 'he Bzrtley crosstab. 

II. From CBOB8 a, 

4 . a. gen. Having a transverse direction ; tranif* 
verse; going acrou something; as cross-band, 
-brace, -gate, -pole, -rod, -strap ; Cboba-bab, -bbam, 
-mog, -HAIL, etc.; D. spec. Transverse to the 
direction in which the mam or principal thing of 
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the hind liei, and thus often a bmnch of it, or 
otherwise ^uhordinate to it, as cross-barrei, ^drain, 
•furrow, 4 odt^ -passaf^, timber, •trmch, -turnpikit 
Vtin \ Cll08M-0<iUU8a, <PATH, -UOAD, -HTBIKT, -WAT, 
etc ; o. Crossing' or intersecting each other, as 
trass baud; Chohh-bovkb, -kbt8. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Pise. IVeafam *«« Hj, With trencher, 
croH^-trenclieA, gabions, and diverse other, i6a6 Bacon 
.Syhw I ISO As if you should make a 1 Crosii-barrei hollow, 
thorow the Barrel of a Piece. 1797 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. L. aij These cross^loads are generally filled with 
ffAginents of.. minerals 1760 Patriuginn Hwn Act 
Pass through the said tumpikes or crosa gatea 1767 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindan Ode Upon Ode Wka 1794 I. 401 Great in 
tattoo., and cross-hand roll sSag CosBarr Pur. Rides 
(i88s* 1 . 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whiictiurch. at8a6 Parky St/aw Eng. 1x897) 678 On 
the upper end of the piston rod a horizontal cross-rod .. is 
fixed. iSap South ry PUgr. to Comf>ostella iii, Perch'd on 
a cross pole hoi-ted high. iS;^ Strphbnb in Brit. Hush. I. 
474 A drain mukt be carried along.. with outlets to the 
cross-dniina 1849 O/ess. dot hie A fxhit. 1 317 A variety of 
cross-braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskim Rev. Lamps 
tL I 10. s8 Set as stays and cross-bands. 1893 Hickis tr. 
Aristeph. (1B79) II. 409 The cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of my wife's \W 3 t. s88x Jowktt Tkucyd. 1 . ao Strengthen- 
ing the old ships with crofs-timbers. 1884 Mas. F. Millbr 
Life Ht, AfartineaH 148 Site set up a cross-pole ience 
around her e»tate. 

6. Also said of thing's in motion or Involving 
motion, as crost rurnnt, •iu, •train ; Cross-post. 

x8b 3 j^BKBUY yml. 469 Cress’ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult pansage to a ship. 1B49 Mas. Car- 
LYLK Lett. 11 . 57, 1 hud to wait., for the cross-train to 
Haddington, 

1] W ith vbl.sbs, and nouns involving action : see 9. 
III. From Cross adv. 

6. With ffet bs, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something a. across, or cross-wise, or in a 
direction or way traversing another, as ct oss-hond^ 
•carve, fetter, -pile, -swim, •tie; Cross-cut, 
-PLOUGH, etc. ; b. in a way that ciosses recoi^nized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as Cross-Rhkkd, 
•ooupLB, -FSRTiLiZB ,* o. in A way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as Cross-exaiiink, -ques- 
tion, etc.; cL so that two actions mutually cross 
each other, the one htdiig the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, as cross^disguise, -invite. 

1990 Sylvbstbr Oh Bartas Yx*rjpN\us. (Gronart) II. 349 And 
fiery-fiBrce and Rtout, A hundred wayen croaa-carve* the Field 
about, a 1S18 — Met tecs 399 The world and Death one day 
them cro^H-diaguUed To cosen Man. 16x3 T. Millbs Trees. 
Anc.tjr Med, Times 75/1 Although the Seaa were very. . 
tempebtuouR, yet he would CrcnM-«wim them, without any 
feare. 1849 J. Bond Occasus Oecid. 35 Hes doth fetter, and 
. .cronse-fetier him. a 1734 North Lwes 1 1 . 69 His lordship 
choM to be 90 far rude ae not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of such another intercourse. 
1761 Stbrnu Tr, .S'Aamfy HI. viii.05 He tied and cross-tied 
them all fast together. i86a Smiles Engineers 1 1 . 499 These 
[stones] were to be carefully oet by hand, with the broadest 
ends downwards all crossbonded or jointed. 1878 Lnmber^ 
mads Gaz. 95 Dfc.j446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
piled on the several mill docks. 

7 . With pr. pples., or adji. of this form, form- 
ing adja., as cross -flowing, fingling, -pulling, 
•running. 

x63a Milton Cemus 839 The flood That stayed her flight 
with his cross-flowing course. x84X R^erm. 1. (1851) 31 
The fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; thecroase-jingUng 
periods which cannot hut disturb, and come thwart a setl’d 
devotion. X839 Marry at Pirate iv. This gale and cross- 
running sea are rather too much for boats, x^-^ Patmorb 
Angel tn Ife. 1, 1. x. Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson's 
foxes, by the tails. 

8. With pa. pples., or ad is. so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-fissured, -folded, -gagged, -laced, 
•latticed, -striped; Cross-bred, -oabtkued, etc. 

(Often approaching or passing into ii.) 

<577 Goocb Jiertsbeuh's Hush. i. (1386) 93 b, The 
Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, to breake the 
Cloddes. 1999 Nabhb Lenten StfiP’e (1871) 49 They would 
. .stand crosiLgagged, with knives in their mouths. i6a4 
T. Scott Wex Del To sitt with our armes crosse-folded. 
1649 G. Danibl Trinasrk., Hen. V, clxxvi, Clad, .incross- 
stnpt Motley, xtte Kingrlbv//ww. iv, Scarlet stockings 
cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. X889 Phillifs 
lesuv. vii. 198 It was originally more crou-fissured than the 
other. 

0 . With vbl, shs. and nouns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), os 
cross-peal, -planking, -ventilation; -appeal, -asso- 
ciation, belief, -claim; -blow, -raiding; Cbobs- 
ZNTBY, etc. 

Here cross- becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though originating, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb. 

X684 R. ii. Sck. Recreat. 91 There are two kinds of 
Changes, viz. Plain Changes, and Cross-peals . . the second 
b called Cross, so are iti methods cross and intricate. 1749 
Lavington Enthusiasm (1754) I. 151 All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Pun, Iropuff, and ExpufT. xBxa 
Edin. Rev. XXXI 1. 194 I'hat tross-play of selfishness and 
vanity. 1869 E. A. Parreb Pract. Hygiene (cd. 4) xsS A 
thorough cross-veniliation by opimsite windows. xtBa Lme 
Reports 9 j^p. Cases 571 App^ and cross-appeal from a 
judgment of the Supreme (Ilourt. 1889 H. T. Atkinson in 
Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 993 Cross-claims for damages 
could only be set up in diflerenC actions. s8po J. Cobsbtt 
Eir F, Dretke ix. 194 It was no mere cross-raiding on which 


he was bent. tlpB f. C. BLOMnxLD Hiet. Hevjerd 4 A 
couple of trees w«re laid down, and a cross-planking fixed 
upon them. 

IV. From Cross prtP. 

XO. With object shs , forming adjs*, wi h senie 
a. Crouing, acrosi, as cross-channel (fee B), 
-river, -town ; Cross country ; b. Adverse to, as 
f cross-bliss ; Cross course a. 

1989 Warnbr Ath. Eng. v. xxviL 135 This crosse-blUse 
world of ours. 1886 Fortn, Rev. x Feb. 991 With cross- 
town tramcars running from side to side. x888 PaUMeUl G. 
15 Feb. xs/t l*he Greenwich Ferry Company . . Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic. 

V. ii. Paraiynthctic derivatives, as a. rmx- 
Ma/eif, having the shape of across; Cross-headed, 
-uiLTEO ; b. cross-armed, fingered, having the arms, 
etc. crossed; Cross-handed, -leuokd, etc. 

x6ex Holland Pliny II, ^ With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one i etween another, xdax Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 485 Then 1 . . aralked cross armd. sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1670 Moral State Eng. 83 Cross-arm'd Lovers. 
XT. . Tollrt Oh Shahs. (Jod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure. x88x Datly Hews 8 Nov. 5/9 In 
the cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude wnioh 
he has sssumed throughout the trial. 

B. Special combinations (with qnots. in alpha- 
betical order) : cross-aotion {Law'), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or a 
co-delendant in the same action : cf. Cross-bill ; 
croBs-and-Jostle, applied to a race in which the 
riders cross each other's paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the winning-post as they like, by 
lair ridiiig or foul; also fig; t oross-orrow, an 
arrow shot from a cross-bow: oross-azle (see 
quot.) ; oroas- banded {Carpentsy), see quot. ; 
cross-bedding {Geol ), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones, false bedding ; f oross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host ; 
oross-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast ; also, in later 
use, a sin^e belt passing obliquely across the 
breast ; hence oroes-belted a , ; oross-birth, a 
biith in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus ; oross-bit ^Cross-piece ; 
toross-blow,a counter-blow; alsoablowindirectly 
dealt; oross-oatalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that crosses another ; to cross- 
index ; orosa-ohannel a., passing or situated 
across the (English or other) channel ; oross- 
ohook (see quot.) ; oross-oropplng (see quot.) ; 
t oross-dskgger, an obsolete coin ; oross-dog (see 
Dog) ; oross-fam v. slang (see quot.) ; oross-flle 
(see quot); oross-flshing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream ; 
cf. CROSS-LINE a ; oToss-frog, tlie arrangement 
where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
ra'ls being notched to admit the flanges of wheels 
on the crossing rail; *t* oross-grinded 0., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; oross-goard, a sword-guard cpnsisting 
of a short transverse bar; foross-haok v., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines; hence f oross-haok- 
ing; cross-happ adverse fortune or occurrence; 
oross-house, a house at or by a cross ; a bouse 
standing crosswise to others ; also fig. ; cross- 
index v., to index under another heading as a 
cross-reference ; f cross-letter, a letter crossing 
the main routes, and carried by the cross-post; 
cross-lift fi. (see quot.); foross-like a., like or 
resembling a cross ; oross-look a., applied to an 
invention by which a carnage, etc. is enabled to 
* lock ' or turn on the mam-pin in a particular way ; 
oross-lode (see 4) ; oross-loop, a loop-hole in a 
foil in the form of a cross so as to give free range 
horizontally and vertically to an archer, etc. ; oross- 
mint, the species Mentha crispa ; oross-moutli a., 
having a transverse month; t oross - naming, 
metonymy; oross-oylet ■■ cross-loop; t cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny beaiing a cross (cf. Cross 
sb. 19) ; a kreutzer ; t oross-providenoe, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence ; oross- 
quarters {Arch.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cruciform flower ; oross-sea (see Cross 
a. x) ; oross-aeotion, the cutting of anything 
across ; a section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely; oross-sboot, -shooting, -shot, a 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight ; oross-sleeper a., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are transverse to the rails ; 
oross-spider, the common British garden spider 
Epeira so called from the cross-like mark 

on its anterior surface; oross-tslk {Telephone), 
see quot. ; oross-tig, a variety of the game *tig’ 
in which another: player running across between 
pumer and pursued is pursued in his turn ; oross- 
tlning {dial^, cross-harrowing ; see Cross 7 b ; 
oroBS-valTe, a valve placed where a pipe has two 


cross-branches; orose-Tiae, a climber of the 
southern U,S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cro8S-Iike appeamnee; oross *Totlng, 
voting not according to party lines, in which some 
of the votes of eoon party are given on the other 
side ; oross^ard, a cross-tbapM ward of a lock ; 
• oross^ebbiag, webbing drawn over the saddle- 
tree to strengthen the seat of a saddle ; oross- 
windlng, a twisting of the surface of masonry, or 
the like ; cross-wire, a wire that crosses ; spec. 
•m cross-hair; cross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia rusetfolia ; f oross - work, transverse 
work ; adverse action ; f work with crosses ; 
t cross-wounded ppl. a., pierced through with a 
wound ; oross-yar^ a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 

s868 J. H. Blunt Rgf. Ch. Essg, I. 393 Hs had bsgun a 
*croBS action . . ajcainst the clsrgyman. sl 4 x Gen. Thompson 
Exerc, 1x8491 VL 59 And becauie there would be no use in 
two thousand men agreeing to die upon half the food that 
can keep soul and body tc«ether, they either toas up for it 
or play a *crosB«id-josUe match. i6xs Bbaum ft Fu 
King it He K. 11. i, 1 was run twice through the body, and 
shoti' th* head with a *crou arrow. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek., *Cress-axle, i. a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers ; as the copper-plate printinimtMi ate. ; 
a. {Railroad Engineering) a dnving-axle with cranks set 
at an angle of ^ with each other. 1879 Gwifr Archit. 
Gloss. S.V., Handrallinfi . . is said to be *crom-bBnded when 
a veneer is laid upon lU upper side, with the grain of the 
vrood crosning that of the rail, and the extension of tlie 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less thtm the breadth 
of the rail e 1490 Lvdq. Mer. Misses 60 Whan he ryngythe 
the *crosbelle. X79T NaLsoM in Nicolas Disp. 11 . 416 It 
is recommended . . that all [tlie seamen] should have canvas 
*crosa-belts. 185B W. Eli.u Yisite Madagaicar xni. 379 
The men wore the white cloth . . round their loins, with 
cross-belts, and cartouche boxes over their naked shoulders, 
x^ Nashb Pasquits Apol. 1. D ii|, The||T ^crosse-blowe 
or Fellewe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
no better Fenerrs. x6e7 Hibron Whs. I. 449 A counter- 
bulTe, or crosse-blow, to the plots . . of caniall and worldly- 
wise men. X890 G. Saintsbury Ess. xj [He] catalogues 
boulcM as folio, quarto, octavo^ and so forth, and then *crohS- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the resL sBgs 
Athetmum x8 July 94/9 Xinrarians should therefore cross- 
catalogue . . the work under these headings. x8ox Scot, 
Leader xa Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced by the 
*croBB-channel steamers. xSpa Daily Hews 8 Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast . . White linens for home and cross-Channel markets. xBas 
Crabbb Technological Diet., *Cross-rhocke\Mar.). .pieces of 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heeb of the futtock. 1847 yml. 
R, Agne. Soc. VI 11 . 1. 34 The miserable system of *cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. XTOi S. Lbakb Body A rith. 149 *CrosR Daggers of 
Scotland, New Value zxa M. x86a Smilri Engineers 1 . 
983 The workmen erected another p<er, using much timber 
in ^cross-dogs, bars, and braces. x8xa J. H. Vaux Flask 
Diet., To *cross-/am a person, is to pick bis pocket by 
crossing your arms in a particular position. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., *Cross-file, a file used in dressing out the arms 
or crosses of fine wheels. It has two convex faces of dif- 
ferent curvatures. 1867 B. Osboenk in Mom. Star 4 Apr., 
There b a thing called *croBB-fishing, where one line la used 
with diflerent coloured baits, and where both aides of the 
stream are swept. 17x9 Lboni Palladio * s Archtt.ixTsyS I- 
6a The Portico with a *croaa-grinded ArcE x^4 Boutrll 
Arms it Arm. ix. 173 The aimpleat variety of hilt. has. .the 
pommel . . the barrm . . and the ^cross-guard. x6o8 Plat 
Garden 0/ Eden (1653) 158 *CrosBehack your cherry trees. . 
in the new moon next after Christmas. Ibid. 159 All the 
*croBa-hackingB here mentioned. x88s Duffibld Don Quix, 

I. X49 You need not fear any *cross-hap. a xfiag BovaTPAr. 
(x699)x 65 Many are bo blinded with thesunahineofproaperity 
that they aee. .no such achoole as the * Crosse-house. X879 
W. M'Ilwraith Guide IVigtoumehire 58 At either end of 
the wide part of this street there is a cross-house. 

Law Times XCIl. X96/Z 'Mayor s Court should be *croBS- 
indexed a# ' Lord Mayor's Court*, xyl^ Hist. Eur. in Ann. 
Reg. 134 The "cross letter posuge, which had been for many 
years let out to Mr. Allen. SI99 F. A. Griffiths wdrfiA 
Man. (ed. 9) xzo To "cross lift a gun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. X640 tr. 
Behmen'e Epist. (188A v. |a9 It maketh a *crom-Uke birth. 
s6B9 H. Mors Paralip. Frephet, 090 Otherwise the Peri- 
meter of the House nsd tieen Cruciform or Cross-like. 
x%g^.fmL R, Agric. See. IV. il 499 Spriiqpwafgon on the 
equirotal "cross-lock principle. ssM Gssaros Herbal it. 
eexv. I 9. sse Mentha eruciata, "Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint. xgSp Puttbnham Eng. Foeeie iii. (Arb.) 189 Single 
words haue their sence ana vnderstanding mitered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, "crosse- 
naming. .change of name. x8S7 Tusnse Dom. A rchiU HI. 

II. vU. 34X In each side of the central buttress is a slit, and 

above it a "croso^let. 1847 kfiL. Agee 343 He 

then threw a "croM-penny. .to the court, and went his sray. 
1790 Wblton Sufier. Sonq/God 11 . xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Afflictions and *Cros»-Providence with Esteem, stta Bowes 
ft Scott De Barye Fkemor. 303 The characteriatic habit 
of meet Monoootyledonoua bundlea, which la espedallir 
evident in "croiaeectioa. 1884 tr. Loiwde Lejgie 965 It u 
only necessary that the mass be the same at any cross-s ect ion 
of this material line. S766T. Paob A rftf Shooting 33 If you 
take aim a foot before a "crou shoot at forty yards. Ibid. 34 
A hint concerninjg crotoehooting. 1789 Eee. Shooting (x79k) 
ezs To avoid missing a "cross shot, whether it be imng or 
running. X89B FauMaUG. 14 May 4^3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the "croeaeleeper roed. S883 J. G. 
Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 76^1 A Diadem or "Cross Spider 
comes running over her web. t89x Timos xa Jan^ Torapprem 
the sputtering noises, or '"croes-talk'f induced In the line 
by currents passing through tome neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 1876 Gbant Bmvk Seh. Seotl 11. v. x8o 
' "CrosiLtig*, and 'Scotch and Engfiah Jackson*, .are played 
at Arbroath high tebooL 1884 Memek. Exam. 9 Apr. 9/a 



OBOMABXiB. 

The vptiiw WM M iltghl thet onWvM 

Uherdvo|ri wUhlheCoMe^ivilK. m ATiicA. 

£xen, 89 You may eeeny fito yo«r *Croi|, or HoolcMWAnU, 
j^der or deeper, ilid j. Smith PammiMm Sr, ^ Art I. a; 
Thoae twlitfnga of the autftite whi^ are leehid^y lervied 
*croae»windinn 1843 P. NionoLeoH /Vwr. 5 ifi 44 341 A 
thin board, pian<A true, to point out croea^indinga and 
other inequaUtiea of auHacet sMa J. Smh'h £erwmic 
P/oMijt >43, It d«rives he name of *CroM«rood froii>,.ita 
brancbea beinff produced in whorls of four, thus forming a 
cross. S4S4 E. E. IPUllt (iBSs) tot A good bordcloth With 
•croBse werit. s6a7 F. E. /f/>A £,iw, li 1x680) is There 
might be some citMS>work might blast his project. teflM 
T. Watsoh CwinrU My Hart WwounSd 

with desim. 16314 Sia T. HeasEirr 7 >wo* 193 I'hey erect 
a Tree, wUh a *crosse-yard fastned to it. 

OvoSMble i,kr^*a&b’l), a. [f. Cross v, > -able.] 
That can be crossed. 

1S85 CaaLYLa Frttlk» Gi. VII, xviii. viii, 031 Plank or raft 
bridge there, .will be crossakle tomorrow. 1089 PaH Mxii 
G,n Apr. 7/s To make it crosaable for passengers on foot. 

Cro8B*aotion i see Cross- B. 

Orossado, non-^Rataialised iorm of Cbusadb. 
t Croa0-iblsle« Obs , transept : see Aislb 3. 
tCrOBianndre. Obs. (Seequot.) 

1519 Horman Vulg, 840 With gr»t pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 
[JUtucnX 

CroM-azle : see Crohs- B. 

CroBB-bandod i see Cross- B. 

OrOM-bar ikr^sbii), sb. [Cross- 4.] 

1. A tiansverse bar; a bar placed or fixra across 
another bar or port of a structure. 

Churckw. Ace.Elthnm\\\^i9h\9c}m\AtB$lUa/KeHi 
(1887) 97 > A cruabar for the bell. s6is (tee Caoss*bAaaRu]. 
iSag CaABBB Techn. Diet. Crwr^irr (Mar.\ round piecea 
of iron, bent at each end, and used as levers to turn the 
shanks of the anchor. 1896 Kane Aret. Ex ft, II. xxvi. 
967 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two sledges. 

t b. Cross-bar shot : see f. Obs. 

*SS7 W. I'owRsoN in Hakluyt (1589) iso We sent 
them some of our stuflTe, crosse barres and chain shot and 
arrowes. 171a E. Cooks reyf. S. Sts 351 We fir'd above 
300 gteat Shot, about 50 Cross Bars. 

2 . A transverse line or strine : cf. Bar 5. 


900 A tail . . marked with crosse-bars. 

1 3- The * bar sinister *, the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Obs. 

1655 FuLLxa CA ///si. I. V. 1 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy, .can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 
God will have it to enter. 1730 CsntUtMan /nstr. (ed. 10) 
II (D. I Few are in love wit h Cross-bars, and to be brother to 
a by-blow U to be a bastard once removed. 

1 4. fg. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune. Obs, 

15B3 Stanyhusst Aentit 11. (Arb.^6 Hence grew my crov 
bars. 1616 R. C. Times* tVAisi/sili. But now this boy, 
which stands ai a crosse-barre Twut him and home, doth all 
bis fortunes xnorre. 

6 . Comb., as cross-bar window ; oroas-bar shoe, 
— bar -shoe (see Bar 30) ; orosa-bar shot, 
orlg. a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it ; later, a projectile which expanded on leaying the 
gun into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point : cf. Bab-shot. 

>67$ Lomi. Gojs. No. S030/4 A light gray Mare . . lame in 
the neer Foot before, and a 'Cross-bar shoe under the same 
Foot. XS91 Ralbigh Last Rev. 1 Arb.) 19 Discharged 

with **croBsebar shot, iday Caft. Smith Seamat/s Gram. 
xiv 67 Crosbarmhot is also a round rhot, but it hath a long 
spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe thorow the middest 
of it. 1768-^4 Tuckbr Lt, Nat. 1x852) I. 453 Something 
like the chain or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar between, the whole consisted of seven 
halls. X8S7 Smyth Sailof^s Word'^k,. C rossSar^skot . .when 
folded it presented a. .complete shot. 

CroBS-bajr (kr^-abaa, kr^‘ 8 ba*j), v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To fnmiah with croia-bors; to pot or 
•et bars across. 

16x6 SuBFU ft Maikm. Cottnity Farms 328 These hiues 
you must cross^barre within with douen stickes. /bid. 703. 

b. To mark with cross-bars; to draw bars or 
stripes across. 

1805 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 97 And suppose 
you nave received it and cross-barred it [a manuscript) where 
necessary. 1861 Thornbury Turner (i86a) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine croas herring a sail. 

1 2. To obstruct, bar the way oC Obs. 
x 68 o t/on. /iodgs 4 Ral/^h ss There 's an unlucky Gentle- 
man, that Cross-oars them in dxeir designs. 

CTO'SB-barredff (pC a. [f. pre& sb. or vb. 4 
-BO.] Furnished with crosa-bars, having bars 
placed across j marked with cross-bars or stripea 
s 9 xi CoTGR., Cfv/iA, the crosse-barre of a window ; also, 
a window so crosse-barred. sSag Hbvwooo Gumaik. v. ess 
A horsa-litter seeled and croase-lim with gads of steele and 
plates of yron. 1667 Milton jR. L. iv« 190 Substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast. 1677 L^ui, Gan, No. X9454 
The other [Gown] purple and white aingle Croesbair'd 
Lutestring; tjia Addison S/ect. No. sxx P x Her Chamber 
Windows are cross-barred. 189s Dat/y News 7 Sept. 3/3 
(The gown] was grev, crosihaiw down the back and front 
with broad bands 01 black velvet. 

Cro*SB*baak. «-Cbo884iti.u 
1688 R. Holms Arsssoury il tAt/t The Crosbeak is a 
thick and short Billed Bird* 1789 G. Whitb Seibsms 11. vU. 
(9653) 176 Considerable flocks of crossbeaks. 


1197 

- (ki^iblta), [Cbobs- 4.] Abeam 

E laced acTow some part ox a strugenre or meohan* 
kin ; a transveiic beam. 

\ /V. Aemd. 11. 96 They want 

neither the beliowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the odrdea. . 
nor the organ pim iflif Cotgr., A crome 

beame, or peece of timber, in a ^p, eio. iTofrmLUieied. 
Kersey), Crsss-/iees or Cress-beans^ a Beam kid across 


Railroads xa 6 The pitton'rods TT are attachsd to*Se 
t^ms (in Stephenson’s Killingworth locomotive). 1844 
DiCKims Mari. Chun. xxxi. The old oak roof supported by 
cross-beams. 

CV 0 BB*bBaMr (kr^sbieiraa). [Cross- i.] 

1. One who bears, wears, or carries a crosa 

1. An attendant who carries a cross in a proces- 
sion or religions ceremony ; he who bears an arch- 
bishop's cross before him. 

, Grafton CArva. II. 58 Thomas Becket. .through the 
instigation of certain about him, but chiefely of his crosse- 
bearep 1644 Evklyn Diary 93 Nov., The Cresse-bearer on 
horseback, with two Pnests at each hand on foote. 1798 
AvLirjPB J^arei^H 94 He has. .the Bishop of Rochester (Tima 
was) for his Cross-bearer. xSfD Hood f// the Rhine 186 
Besides a cross-bearer and fla'vbearer, there were.. a aoore 
of regular attendanU all carrying lighted tapers. 

2. One who wears a cross in sign of a vow ; spec, 
applied to certain officers of the Inquisition pieced 
to prosecute hertlics. 

^ 173s Chanolbs tr. Lintborck's Nisi, /mfuis. I. lox There 
is another sort of them, called Cross- Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom he gave such Constitutions, .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Hereticks. 

3. fig. One who * takes up his cross* and follows 
Christ. 

CovRSDALB Fruitf. Less. i. VHcs. (Parker Soc.)l. S94 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

IL cro ss-bea rer, [from Cross a.. Cross- 4.I 

4. (See qiiot.) 

1874 Knight Dkt. Meek,. Cress-bearer. the transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bara of a furnace. 

Cro'SC-beaTings. Naut, [Cross a. or adv.] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart. 

Vise. Valkntia yey. /ndia. etc. (i8xx) II. viiL 349 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. Tomeu A mer, 
in T(«/<fMxiii. 310 On taking the cro^bearings, it was found 
. .that the ships had not shifted thrir places a mile. 

Oroas-bsddlDg, -belt : see Cross- B. 
Oro' 00 -b 6 *xiob, [Cnoss a., Cross- 4 .] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes sit. 

1846 T. Baxtbr Libr, Praet. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . p. xvii, He 
seated nimself upon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the House of Lords. 1849 Hr. Martinrau /fisf. 
Eng. I. 15 Ihe cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. 3/x Lord Granville’s 
answer to Lord Wemyss’s demand for more cross-benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. 

b. aiirib , esp. in the phrase enrss bench mimi. 

1884 Ld. Granvillb Sp. in Ho, Lords {PaU Mall (/. 15 
Feb. 3/2), Individually. .1 have no great sympathy with the 
crou-mench mind. .While. . I prefera good Ubml lamafraid 
1 also prefer even a good Tmry to those who are neither fish, 
fowl, flesh, nor good herring. 1884 Dk. Argyll Sp. in Ho, 
Lards 7 July, It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of ite members had the croas-bench mind. 

Hence OroiHH*b«‘&olMr,one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party ; CroiHO- 


s8fe ContemtP, Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a cross- 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism. x88< Sat, Rev. 94 Tan. 102/9 Ciwss-benchad- 
ness has not exactly been justifira of all her children. 
CrO*M-bi*apS, eb. [Cross a.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwart or counter to another. 

xM Marvbll Gfvtvtk Popery Wka. 2875 IV. 357 So 
various were the several interwts, and crossbiasses. 

So CroM-bl'M V.. to give a cross-bias to. Cxom- 
bi'Msd a., subject to cross-biases, f Otom- 
M'owmm, tendency to go athwart or contrary, 
waywardness. 

Thus doth thy 
xit.Ui.997 

1844 Maso. 

Fuller IVom. xp/A C. (28691 386 , 1 leave Italy, .hoping, .to 
return, but fearingHhat may not be permitted in my ’ cross- 
biaicid ' life. 

CrOdBbill (kr^-sbil). [Cross a. i b.] A bird of 
the genni Loxia (fomily FringiUidm\ having the 
mandibles of the bill carved so as to cross each 
other when the bill is clored ; found in the north 
of Europe and America, and in Japan. The Com- 
mon Croubill is L. curoirostra. 
a 1671 WiLLuoHiY Omith, 948. 17x1 Dbrnam Pkys. 

TheoL (17931 193 The Lxxia. or Croes-BiU, whose Bill is 
thick and strong, with the Tips crossing one another. xtM 
Pennant ZeoL (1768) IL 179 The Grosbeak and Croubill 
come here but ealdom. xiep E. JseeB yml. Nat. sBaThat 
rare bird the Croubill. .occasionally viuu the orchards. 


Henee e | hfrvltig the maadiblei 

croKsed, like the biitb of the mus Imh* 

iTifl PtHHAHT ZoM. 

OvtNie-blU» eron UUL /ese. [Cfroftee. 6, 
Ckohs- 9.] A bill nled in Chaneefir bya delmdant 
against the plaintiff or other co-oefo^ants in the 
same sdt D. A bill of eaefainge given b eon* 
iideration of another bill (Whaiton)^ 

1637 In Seket, Hesri. Misx, (1793) 315 Ibat their hononfo 
will 00 pleased to accept of a cross btirasakst tbs prskMa 
sMb Bvtlbr Hush 111. iii. 653 Who, potuag in a new croaw 
bin, May traverse ih’ action. itM Blagkstohb CosmSL IIL 
448 If he (tbo defendant] has any rolief to pray against Ino 
plaintiir, he must do it by an origlaa) bill of hie ow% whkh 
u called a crou bill, liii Lam Rep. xi 0 . Bmi^ Dtv. 466 
A counter-claim is like a cross-bill under the frmner praedeo 
in equity, which fell with the origioM bUL 
Croii-birth : see Cbosh- B. 
t€hro*MbL*t6f V. Obi,. Also 6-7 oeoabite. 
[Cross- 6.1 

L tresns. To bite the biter ; to cheat in return ; to 
cheat by outwitting; to *take in gull, deceive 
igaa /SierPlay (Percy See.) 30 If ya lack eontnties, to 
entire him withaU, 1 shall lend you a pair of the same aka 
that his cheaU be, igpx Grbbnb Dim. Coeenage To Rcgdori 
When a broaking kuaue cros-biteth a Gentleman With a bad 
commoditie. wjo WvcHsaLBV Love in k'ood v, vl, Foctono 
our foe. . By none but thee our projects are erosa-bit. ivty 
Prior Alma hl 365 As Nature aCly had thought flit, For 
some by-ends to cross-bite wit. 1803 ScoTT Peverii MXyll), 
If your Grace can. .throw out a hint tp crosabito Savtlk, 
it will be well. 

2 . To aitock or censure bitlngly or bitterly. 

1S71 Golding Ca/oin eu Ps, xil. s He crossebyteth foe 
courtly clawebackes [sed auUcos calumniatoraa perstrimpt). 
xeBx Rich /*M#vtiM//(i846) 154 She ..would croubite hym 
with uuntuandsj^iteflili quippea. aflSfl F. Sfbncb Hosiee 


ef Medici 416 


Pope . . unwilling to inoenae him by 


fruitlesly cross-biting hie election. xSpy Colubr Set, Mer. 
)) 74 Crc * • . . «. .. . 


Subs. II. (17091 _ _ _ 

frighting him out of Truth, and hia Sensas. 

Hence t Oxo*m 1 )ito sb., a cheat, tiick, swindle, 
deception ; tOro*MlUte», one who * crossbitei 
a swindler ; t Oro'Mhltlag vb/. sb. end pp/. a, 

xgpx Grbenb Disc. Coeonage To Rdr., Whan the nip, 
which the common people call a outpuna. hath a croa-bite 
by some bribing officer, xipa WAOSTArm rissd. Carol, xxvi 
1 so D nlcu he could give them the Cross-bite, tyxx Pucklb 
Club (18x7) 98 Besides the danger of a crou- bite, iflga 
Grkbnb Groat's IVit D iv b. The legerdemainea of nK 
foysts, conicatchers, croabyters. xflgS Karl Monm. Am. 
fr, Parssmss. 183 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters. Whbtstonb Recks 4 / Regard 30 (N.) 
Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning under the oouier of friend- 
ship. xflig Chapman Odyss. xv. 351 The cross-biting Phoe- 
nicians. S074 Cotton CempL Casnesior, They effect their 
purpose by cross-biting, or soma other dexterity, a 1734 
North Exam. 1. U. IK 1x740^ 33 Affronts, TergivarsatU^ 
Croubitings, personal Reflections, and such Uka. 

Cro'BB-bond. Brichdaginz. [CBOgg a.'] A 
bond in which a course ol * stretchers ' alternates 
with one of alternate ' stretchers ’ and * headers ' so 
as to break joint with it and also with the next row 
of stretchers. 

1876 Eneyel. Brit. IV. 461/9 The mediseval brick buildings 
jn north-east of Germany are worked in Flemish bond, or as 
it is there called * croes-oond *• 

Cro*B 8 k>bone 8 h rA. pi. [Cross- 4 c.l A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across each omer in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 
of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

xTpB Canning, et& AntLyaeebim. Rovers, A subterranean 
vault.. with coffins, 'icutcneons, death’s heads and cross- 
bones. iSefl Mill Mitford Viltage Ser. 11. (1863) 898 She wie 
a perpetual snesnonto mori ; a skull and oroes-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1S85 RuNaMAHiTAfAfonr 
4 iS^A. 86 Half a score of us had been under the croesbones 
[i.e. pirate's flag). 

Crossbow (kr^ sb^e). [CROSS- 3 b .1 

of a bowl 


biting a Country Bvidaiice^ and 
I, and hia Sensas. 


L A mediseval weapon consisting < 


r fixed 


ns. 00 Thm the arrowes ftewe out of the long 
irrellcs out of the crosse bowes. xflSs T. Bxu. 
V. Osor. 147 Stones .violently whirled out of 


across a wooden stooc, having: a groove or barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
releasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 
arrows, etc. ; an Arbalest. 

xaaa-fa ix.Higden 1 , 097 Crosse hawee or stoffe slynges. 

194B HALLCArms.p< * 

bowes. .the quarrell 
Haddon's Anew. Osor. SA 9 
a Croseebow. 1676 tr. Gaya's A rms H^ar 40 The Ancients 
bad two Idnds of Cross-bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and the other which threw Stones: these were 
called BaEstae,eaA the other Catapultae, tyaS Colbridob 
Ane. Mar, 1. xx. With my croes-bow 1 ehot the AlbairoM. 
MxSfla Buckle Mise. fPks.itSjo) 1 . 343 Tb« croee bow ie 
■aid to have been used in the battle of Hastings. 

2. transf. {pi.) Men armed with cross-bows; 
crossbowmen, as a force. 

rxsii ut Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/x, .x. M. 
knyghtes on horibacke .vL M. Crosaa bowea a 1S33 Ld. 
Bbrnbrs Huoa cxxix. 473 Theyr botys well garnysshyd 
with men, archers and croabowes. xg^ Hakluyt Voy, I. 
9^ 50 men of warre. .together with 90 crosbowes. 

3. allrib. and Comb., as cross-bow case, -maker, 
match, rack, shot. 

1330 Paligp. 9ix/x Crosbowe casi, easyueu. Crosbowe 
mai^r, mrebalestrier, 1570 Dxs Math Prsf. 35 The force 
of the Croseebow Racke is . . hern, demonstmted. x6n T. 
Havwaru tr. Biond/s Eromesta xgo Having one arme little 
better than lost by a Croabow.ehot, 1676 Zosul. Com, Na 
iisiyd Samuel Smith Crostiow-Maker near Temple-bar, 


CBOSSBOWXB. 
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Ixnidotk 1845 S. Austin JttmMt HisL Ri(/* 11 . 189 A 
great cros»-boiv match at Heidelberg. 
tCSrOMbower Ohs, [£ prec. + 

-KR.] -wncxt. 

imSirJ* Smvth Disc, 45 b, Crosse-bowersand 

Ardiere on horhobacke. a t6st Kalricii JftvtHt. ,shi^ping 
•a The French had tettoo Croabowen Genowaies by dea. 
Crroasbowmaa (kr^'Bbdamd’n). An archer with 
n crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 

r 1500 Mtiusin* r^a A thousand men of armes, & C cron. 
Irowe men. 163a J. Hayward tr. Hwftdit KrpMtna ii He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow.raen as souldiers. 
1777 RoaBRTSON //m/. Amsr. (1778) II. v. 9 Thirtv- 4 wo 
were cros^-bow^nen. *•43. pRRSCOTT 4 /ejr/VA(Ta 5 o) 1 . 37a 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to 
support one another. 

CrO*9S-bred,///. a. [Cf. next and Cross- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties; 
hybrid, mongrcL (Also absol. as sb!) 

Farmer's Maji. Jan. 70 In regard to cross-bred 
animals. 1B87 Daily Nsws 1 Ilec. a/i Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Beron, or the croMs-bred the Highlander. 
iBpe Ikid, 1 Feb. a/7 Wools, both liotany and crom-breds. 

CrO*SS-lirde*d,r'* [Crorh adv ] To brecdacross 
the lines which separate varieties or races ; to breed 
(animals or plants) from individuals of dilTerent 
species or races. Hence Oro'ss-bree-ding vbl, sb, 
167s WvCHKRLEY C0MH*ry 11, i. They are come to 

thinx croM breeding for themselves best, as well as for their 
dogs and horses. 

CrOM-bread (kr^ sbrfd), sb. [Cf. prec. and 
CuoBd a.] A breed of animals (or plants) produced 
by crossing ; a mongrel or hvbrid breed ; transf, an 
animal of such a breed. Also fiff. 

>774 WiLKRS Corr. (18031 IV. 185 The family of monsieur 
Louvet. .emifpatcd to England; and made a cross.brecd 
with thoM who [etc.]. ,i 44 Duiraiu.i Ccningsl^y \\\, y, It 
seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unliappy 
croas.breed; the mule of politics that engenders nothing. 
1890 spectator 13 Dec., Both prises for the crou>breeds 
wera won by crones of shorthorn with the Scotch breeds. 

CrO'Uhbn'lU [Crodb- 3 c.] A bun indented 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

>733 Robin's Almanack in Brand Rob. Antiq. (1873) 
1 . 154 Good Friday comes this month, tne old woman 
runs With one or two a penny hot cross buns. 1791 
Boswbll yohnsoH 9 Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 

I breakfasted with him on tea and cross-buns. Sai.a 

Tktt. round Clock (1861) 80 Wiiat becomes of all the cold 
cronsbuns after Good Friday? 

Oro*gs-bll*ttook, sb, [app. f. Cross fnp, -► 
Bottook; in form nn adj. used absolutely.] A 
peculiar throw over the hip made use of ift wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism : see quot. 1808. 

[1690 D'Urpry Collin's Walk il. 74 (Farmer) When th* 
hardy Major.. To make quick end of fight urepares, By 
Strength ore buttock crom to hawl him. And with a trip 
i' th' inturn maul him.] 1714 [see Buttock sb. 6]. 1749 
Fikldino Tom Jons* xiiL Vy All Che various stops, blows, 
cross-buttocks, &c. incident to combatants. 1808 Sporting 
Maq. XXX. B47 A cross-buttock in pugilum is, when the 
party, advancing his right leg and thigh, closes with his 
antagonist, and catcliing him with his nglit arm, or giving 
a round blow, thrpws him over his ri^u hip, upon his 
head. s8S6 Times 04 Apr. ^3 Clark won easily, . . throwing 
his man with a cross-buttocK. 

Hence Ovo’aa-bu'ttook v. trans.^ to throw with 


a cross- buttock (also ; Oro*Mi- 1 m'ttoole«r, 
one who crosS' buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

i8r8 Dibkabli Viv , Grey vt. i. An unexpected ctoss- 
buttocker floored the incautious and anscientific Qrafen- 
berg. 1878 Bbowninc Posts Croisic 107 Hardly that hum- 
him Gwld thuB cross-buttock thee. 1889 W, Armstromo 
bb^siling (Badm, Libr.) 199 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross*buttQcker. Ibid. A much 
tighter hold is required for the purpoM of crose-buttocking 
your man. 

t Cro’S 0 -oa*p 6 r. Obs. [Cross- 9 .] 7 Some 

kind of caper or movement in dancing ; cf. Cboss- 
OUT, Cross-poirt. Said usually of a tailor, and 
often in application. 

sfiBB MASBtNGBR b'hg. Mart, IV. i. Had a tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers Had ruflled her 
by this. 1607 F. E. Hist, Rdw, //(loSo) His ends go 
not their w^, but with Cross-capers. Ford P, War- 

bock II. iii, Skeiom [a tailor]. For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting a cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again. 1783 
Ainsworth Lai. Diet, (Morelh i. s. v. Caper, A cross caper, 
Snhsultaiio, 

Hence t Oross-oft*p«nr, 

sfiey Drkkkb Knts. Conjtsr. (184#) 38 All the crosae- 
caperers beeing plac'd in strong roMes and an excellent 
oration cut out . . perswading them to sweat out tiieir hrainea 
io deuising new cuts, new French coUers [etc.l 

Cross-oatalogue, -ohanzi^ -onookt see 

Crchw- B. 

t CiD'M-oloth. Obs. [Cross. 3 , 4 .} 

1 . Ecsl. A cloth or hanging before the rood. 

1541 Ckterckw. Acs. St. Ciiss, Msading^ts Foremendyng 

of the Crosse clothe iiiis. sm in Glasscock Rse. St. 
Mickasts, pp, Stori/ord (x888jz34 Item x cros clothe of 
sylke and another cf Pewke. in Peacock Mng. CA, 
Fumitnrs (ii66i 3s Item one croee clocke— made awnie. 

2 . A linen cloth worn across the forehead. 

North /’ArtenA (1676)41 The NuieeRalaoef Spnrtn 
use. . tobriog up their Cbildran, without swadltag* -or bevfoff 
on their lu^s CreaB<lotheB. igSp Pappt so. Haiskst 
D 2 v b, He meks him pull his powting cransdoath ouer his 
beetle browes. 1617 Morybon JHss. in. iv. i. 168 Many 
►clothes or forehead clMhes ns 0 


use when they are sicke. sfop P. Bugg Quakerism Exp. so 
Two Neckcloths, and four double Cross-doths for a Woman. 
tCrO'SB-OlOttt. Obs. -prec, a, 

17. . Ckrispius 4> Ckri^umus (fl Head bands, swaddle 
bands, croM clouts, bibs. 

Gro‘aMi-oo*rxier. [Cross a.] The comer of 
a quadrilateral diagonally opposite to another. At 
€ross-€om$rs with xjig. directly opposite or contrary 
to. Hence {notue-wd.) CrossHm'rasrasss. 

1809.U Mar. Edckworth Absents* ix, Set the sea-cale at 
this comer, and put down the grass cross-corners. s8qs Msa 
Lynn Linton in New Rsuisw Feb* gas Private idiosyn- 
cnisies which, .place them at cross-comers with the rest of 
their race 1884 Hlnstr, Lend. News 10 May 44a/s Ponder- 
ing. .Oil the cross-cornerncss of things in geiierA 

Cro* 88 -OOtUlt 3 * 7 , a. [Cross- lo.l Across 
the country transversely to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 
roads. 

1767 S. VKmxoH Another Traveller t I. 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Alost. 1786 CowrxR Gratitude 
ao 'Iliese carpets. .Oh spare them, yo knights of the boot. 
Escaped from a cross country ride 1 1883 H. O. FoRaaa 
Nat, Wandr, E. A rckip. 191 Tlie main cro»-country road 
to Bencoolen. 

€Sr0*88-00ll*ple« v, [Cross- 6.] trans. To 
couple things tMt do not naturally go together. 
Hence t Oro’BR-oon*pl« sb,, Oro‘R8.ooii*pll^ vbl, 
sb,, Pnttenham*s term for the rhetorical figure 
syntreiosis, * whereby hctcrogcneoua thingi were 
combined or attributed to one person.' 

15B9 Puttknmam . Possie tii. xix. (Arb.) 8x6 Another 
figui-e which, .may well be called, .the Cross-couple \mafg, 
Syneciosis, or the Crosse coplingj. x68s-6 Scott Ckr, L(fs 
II. 363 Inhere will be no more, .such cross-coupling of Pros- 
perity with Vice and Misery with Virtue. 

Cr 0 * 88 - 00113 r 88 , sb. Mining. [Cross- 4.] 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle ; also - Cross-cut 
sb. 2. 

t8oa pLAYPAia Iltuslr. Hutton, Th. asi Intersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Courses. 
s88a Rep. Geol, Exphr, 13 A short cross-course was put in 
interaecting the loda 

t CrO'88-OOlir8e, o. Obs, [Cross- io.] Run- 
ning athwart the straight course of things. 

i6u C. Downing Stats EccL AVatrxf. (X634) 31 All was 
maoe sure, .by the elective awentof the supreme Nobilitie, 
without any cross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. 

(?ro*88«OrO*88let. Her, [Cf. CRoastKT 9.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm in the form 
of a small cross. 

1486 Bk. St, A Ibasu, Her, B iij b, Cros croslettls and Cros 
flory. C1630 Rjsoon Surv, Devon. § xa8. (x8zo> 134 Three 
lions between six cross crodets. 164 Boutbll Heraldry 
Hist. 4 Pop. xxi. f 5 (ed. 3) 361 A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets ta. 

Cro*88-Cllt, sb. [Cross- 4 a, b.] 

1 . (Usually cross cut.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side to side ; a direct path between two points, 
transverse or dia^nal to the main way. 

s8oo ^irit Pub. Jmls. IV. x86 If you have occasion to 
travel frMuently to one place, take all the cross cuts. 
*837 R. Ellison Kirkstsad ay Deep cross-cuto lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below. 1876 Bancroft Hist, U.S.'Sf, 
xiv, 49a He knew the by-ways . . and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. 

2 . Mining. A cutting across the course of a vein, 
or across the general direction of the workings. 

» 7 N J- Williams Mia. Kingdom (1810) I. 31a it is., 
proper to push forward cross cuts from your first trench 
me^ way. xte (iRXXNWRU. Cossl-frads Terms Northumb. 
4 Durk. ao Crosscut, an excavation driven at an acute 
angle to tlie direction of the cleavage or cleat, sfiya Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft. .95 or 100 feet below the surface. 

3 . A Stop in dancing. 

s8m DiCKKNa Amer. Notes fia/a SingU ihufile, 

double riiuffle, cut and cross-cuL 

4 . Short for Cross-cut file : see next, a. 

*• 3 * J[- Holland Afanuf. Metal I. 30a For working iron 
. .the aingle lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file beconMBS a cross-cut. 


0 r 0 * 88 -cut, n. 

1 . Adapted for crosa-entting. 

s8n8 Wsarm, Croesemt-eam, a sawmanaged by two men, 
one at each end for sawing laq|e logs or trees acrosa. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek., Cross-cut Ckieel, a chiael with a 
narrow edge and considerable deptK used in cutting a 
groove ill iron. 1880 Blaekw, Mag. Feb. 173 Large trees 
mostly sawn down by the oroas-cut saw. 

2. [Cross- 8.] Cut across or transversely; having 
transverse cuts ; esp. of a file, having two sets <3 
teeth crossing each other diagonally. 

1S33 J. Holland Manuf. Meted W. xvj The files uaad by 
the ^iteamith upm cold work are moetly of the crose-cut 
deecriptioD. 1883 £. Cream Lekeeterek, 

Z3S A deep cross-cut ftdlow. 

Ciro:88-eil*t, V. [Cross- 6.] irons. To cut 
acrosa or trausversely. 

sjMD Spensbr F. Q. ni. x. 59 A. .humour rancoroua. .That 
. .Cros-cuts the liver with intamall aroarL BteCuLFxma 
Rioevius 11. m. 67 In a Medium [in OpcM that it Convax 
and thick, the species «re..hrakeiLana os ft were cnwe-cut. 
>719 Smbaton Etdybtoae £, | so8 l*he quarry-mea proceed 
to cTOflS-cttC the urge flou. 1846 J. Baxtex Likr. Prod. 
ifgvdr. (cd. 4) 1 . 377 TIm plough, .diiiwa acroes the field, aad 
oroaKattuig the uaout riha w gnu. 


GBoasam. 

tCffO*88-daar8| th. pi. Obs. [Cb 068 - 3 a.J 

1 . The Roganou Days» or three daya precemg 
Ascension Day. 

14B1 PlumptoM Corr. From Lynooint Inn, at London, 
thii luesdav in the erase dai-es. 1841 Bust Eesrm.Bke* 
(SurteeiO 9 The onety time for patting of fotte weathexa is 
aboute EaMer and (Jroasa days. 

2 . Days of persecution when the * cross' has to 
be borne. (Probably with allusion to sense 1.) 

>854 Philsot Exam. 4 Writ. (Parker Soc.) 046 Whermors 
contend in these crou days, which be the love-da>'S of God 
towards us. 

Cro*88-diTi‘8iOlL. [Cross- o.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across one another and produce confusion ; an in- 
stance of such an intersecting division. 

z8a8 Whatrly Rhet. in Kucycl, Metrop, 046/1 Arguments 
are divided according to several different principles . . Aid 
theiie cross-divisions nave proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 Fowlxb 
Deduct. Logic £> A division . . of men into Frenchmen. 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 
be a cross-division. 

1 03 ro* 88 -dollar. [Cbors-sc.] ASpanbh 
dollar, having a cross on the reverse (as was thecase 
at the end ofthe 17th c.). 

1689 Lend, Gas, Nob 8444/4 About 40^ in Spanish Money 
and Cross Dollars. 17^ Ibid, 4oaf;/i CrCBa Dollars, 
Eighteen Peny-weight, Four Shillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings, 

CrOB8e (krpa\ [a. F. erossex-^OY. croce — It. 
croccia, hockey-stick, etc. : see Cbosb ] The im- 
plement used in the game of lacrosse for patching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of a long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank. Also called lacrosse-^tick. 
In mod. Diets. 

CrOBse, var. of Cbosb Ohs,, crosier. 

CroBsear, -ier, obs. fT. Crobter. 

Gr 088 ed (ki^), a. Also oroat. [f. Cross sb. 
and V. -f -m] 

1 . Marked with a cross, or with the sign of the 
cross ; bearing or wearing a cross ; having taken 
the cross. + Crossed friars : == Crutched friars. 

1494, 1^ f'iee Crutciikd). 1509 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 
arfi To be heried. .under a crossed stone, sfiag Pubcmas 
Pilgrims il xaafi Many crossed Nobles were assembled at 
Lions, to goe to the Holy Ijsnd. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(17761 llL 34X The animal is called the crost fox. 1793 
tr. Merciers Fragments II. 406 Her crossed and mitri*d 
SOIL itgi Dickens Childs Hist. Eng, xv. 184 White- 
crossed . . they rushed into Che fight. 

2 . Placed or lying across each other; marked 
with lines drawn across ; (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. 

1834 Mbdwin Antler in Wales 1 . 83< A line .. to which 
they attach several large crossed hooxs. xBfiS Trolloi-k 
Betton Est. i. 8 She did not . . correspond with other mrla 
by means of crossed lettera 1877 Punch LXXll. ato/z 
*Croued cheques* are only payable through bankers. 

fig. Thwarted, oppos^, etc. 
ifias Ladv M. Wroth Uremia 003 All fortunes pass'd in 
my cross’d loue. 1691 tr. Emilieteme's Frauds Rom. Monks 
337 How great a change crost Desires are able to produce 
in the Dc^y of man. 1^ Landob Gdtir Wks. 1846 II. 
4S8 Leal. .Croat ambition lose his lofty aim. 

fb. Having a * crost' to bear; afiSicted. Obs. 
a 173a T. Boston Crook in Lot (x8o^) 99 The afflicted 
crosim p^y. .is a gainer thereby, if hia spirit b brought 
down to it. 

4 . Crossed {put) : a. obliterated or cancelled by 
crosaing lines ; b. Watchmaking: see quot. 1874. 

I^iCHT Diet. Meek,, Crossed out, when the wab of 
a wheel is sawed and filed away ao os to leave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it b said to ha crossed out. 1884 F. 
J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm, 69 [A] crossed out wheeL 
fCrO'Mer^ Obs.raro-^. [£ Cbobb : cf. 
Crucible, Crush.] A small lamp. 

^3 Cath, AngL 84 A Grosser, cmcibulum, Isteuhrum, 

CroMav ^ (kr/‘saj). [f. Cross v. * -xb i.] One 
who crosses, in various senses ; one who makea the 
sign of the cross ; one who thwarts, opposes, or 
contravenes ; one who passes over, etc. 

1565 Calfhill Aasw. Treat. Crosse (1846) Ba, I know the 
most croaseii are not the best Chrbtians. 1^ Cmaman 
IKad I. flap Any croseer of thy luat. i6m Whitlock 
Zootomia 104 An obstinate crosaer of men wuot tham hint- 
selfe. 1876 BiacH Rod* Loci. Egypt 13 The crosana of the 
demri. 

tCbroWet^. Obs. [ad. F. ermsttie, dim. of 
croix croas.} A small enm ; « Cbosslet. 

ifiio GuiLuat Horaidfyn. viL (166^ 84 He beereth Oules, 
a Fesae between three Crosaeta. i6s8 Ukvum Sutv. Franco 
xyj They . .beat down all those little croaseta 

T Cro*aW6t K Obs. [ad. F. qgosMtU 1 tee next.] 
A slip or outtiQg of a fkint, cut under s join! with 
a small projecting knob left to form an m. 

iM SuavL. ft M4MUI. Country Feurmo 990 To make 
good choice therefore of croaaets to plant new vines of. 
Ibid, S97 The croaaets do put forth rootea of tbemsaloes. 
lOsOMftttft (krpseT). Arch. \¥. crossette^isk 
l6th c. crocitti, dim. of crock, crom crutch, crook, 
stafT, etc. : tee Cross.] A projectioB or ear in the 
aiehitravu or caiiag around a door- or window- 
opening, at the Joimoa of the jamb and head j 
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*1*® f *“"*** « ledgrt pnjeetkm In the TooMoir 
of * buut-up wchitmve or fint ueh. wfaldi reiti In 
n comeponding leecw la the adjoiniiiF vouMcdr 
and strengthens the constmction ; see quot. 1810. 

« 71 ^ Bsitwf jp»lio). CW/ir. tlM Ktttrnu IQ the oorMni 
of . . door COMM or radow-fcamet. i8u P, Niohouom 
ArcHi,Dki. I. 30J crr««//«, in the SSriVml Sfwl 
turese the truues or consoles On the fUnlce of the ardilttm 
Mder the cornice. 1I53 in ArchiU PM Sac. Diet 1876 
Gwilt ArcAit, G\<»%^ Crwjrf/« . . the •malt projecting 
^e ^..m arch atonee, which hang upon the adjaceac 

OrO:M-«M»*lllijl«, V. [Cro«b- 6 c.1 

1 . tram. To examine by cTOss-questionlng ; to 
examine by qnestions adapted to check the results 
of prevtons examination; to examine minutely or 
repeatedly. (In quot. 1664 Aumorow.) 

BuTi.Ba //tttf. II. iii. 1137 A Monster. .Had cross^. 
amin^d both our Hoee, And plunder’d all we hod to lose. 
1667 Dtca^Ckr, If we may but crose^examineand 

interrogate their actions aipunst theu: words, tlte<4e will soon 
confess the invalidity of their solemnest confessions. 1848 
Macal’Lay ///f/. Eng. II. 94 The accused party was fur- 
nished with no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
croisexamined. 

2 . spet. To subject (a witness who has already 
given evidence on benalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence whidi favours the other side. 

1607 in Cnmbrld. 4 JVtst$n, Archmol, Sac. Trttnt. VIII. 
Toi This Exceptant did then by his Councell . Crosse Ex- 
amine the Witnesses produced, .on the Kespondenti Imhalfe. 
*7S* J* l-ooTHiAK f*arm 0/ Proettt (ed. a) ao? The PtxMe- 
cutor first examinoi the Witnesses produced against the 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine thm, 
>7S8 Johnson, Cratt-exoiuvtat to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. Mod. The 
witneu was severely cross-examined, but without shaking 
her evidence on any material point 

Hence GrosiMsaaiina tlon, the action of cross- 
examining ; Croisa-«»*mlner, -amniaing. 

1807 Bxntham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 378 Complete- 
neas of the mass of evidence . . is . . an object at which, by 
cross-examination and a variety of other means, English 

r nx:edure never ceases to aim. 1838 Ptnny Cycl. X. 103/1 
n a court of common law . . the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his examination in chief. 1864 Bowkn Logic xiii. 429 
Veiy few. .can >>e trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 183B 
Dicicxns O. T^isi xxxi, *Why not?* demanded Rose. 
'Because, my pretty cross-examiner* replied the doctor: 
* because . . there are many ugly points about it.' 1873 
JowBTT Ptnfo (ed. s) L eo6 On whom Socrates tries hi* 
cross-examining powers. 

Cro*SS-we. [CR 08 fi- 4c.] a. M Squinting 
eyes. b. That sort of squint in which the eyes are 
turned inwards so that the axes of vision cross each 
other ; internal strabismus. 

1806 Mum Mirroao Villagt Ser. 11. (1863) I cannot 
abide these * cross-eyes as (he country people call them; 
though 1 have heard of ladies who . . admired those of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Hence 0., squinting. 

1791 CowTBX Iliad 11. efio Cross-eyed he was. x8i6 W. 
Taviob in Monthly Mag. XLII. 139 A cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 1690 iL KirLiMO 
Parrach-raam Ball., Yng. Brit. Soldiarx. 

Cro'Ba-fe*rtiliiep v. Bot. [Cross- 6.] irons. 
To fertilize by pollen from another flower or plant. 

1876 Daswin Crost.FertiL i. The flowers of most kinds of 
plants are constructed so as to be. .cross-fertilised by pollen 
from another flower. 

fig. 1889 Jacobs Msop p. xvil, European literature was 
being crosstertilized by new germs from the East. 

Hence Oro’m-fmrtill'SAbto a.\ Oro’M-lisrtlll- 
ntioa. 

s88a Gray in BcUctic Mag. XXXV. 735 Blossoms cross- 
fertilizable by insects. 1876 Daswin Crou-Fortil. x Cross- 
fertilization is sometimes ensured by the sexes being 
separated. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Ltct. ii. 35 To secure cross- 
fertilLiation . , winged insects are almost necessaury, because 
th^fly readily from one plant to another. 

Cfro88-flle : see Cross- B. 

Cro*S8l*flTd. [Cross- 9 ] Afil. Lines of fire 
from two or more positions crossing each other. 
Also^. So Oro'RR^Mng vbl, sb. 

x86o Grn. P. Thomvson Andi Alt. HI. cxxvti. 83 Ex- 
posed to a cross fire of musquetry or matchlocks. s 8 t« 
Black Pr, Tknle xiv. exy A contmuul cross-fit e of small 
pleasantries. 1884 J. Hall A Ckr. Hants x6o And so the 
firing and the cross-oring proceed where all should be peace. 
Cro'gg-flslL, [Cross- 5 b.] A starfish of the 
genns Uraster ; the common 5-fi^ered star-fish. 

ifieg FoasYTH Bsantias ScotL L 459 The cone fish prey 
on o^en, and likewise on muscles. s 86 b Ansted Chaantl 
Isl. II. ix. (ed. 9) 037 Ihe cross-fish . . the er&htlla^ the sun- 
atani. .are all reoreBenled. 

t CrO'aiS-flxed^ Ohs. [Cross- 2.; after 
L. €rueijisntt.'\ Fixed on a cross, crucified. 

a t6s8 SVLVXBTXR MythrU s/ Myst., Ths Sonna so 
Tempted, tormented, mockt, condemn d,Crotiie>flxed, dead, 
buried. 1844 j. A Caslylb Dantds xxiti. eSo To 

my eyet cenui one (Calaphai] craM.fixea {craci/iu 9 \ in the 
ground with three stakes. 

Cmns-lloWW. [Cross- 3a.l A name pro- 
posed by Gerarde for Milkwort {jrhfygah). 

>597 Gbrardb Mtrhalu. clx. 1 6 . 4^ MiIIm woort..doth 
specially flourish ia the Crosse or . .Rogation weeke . . In 


^ *Bia JL Jhmt 

Br^l. //ml (18461 U. |64Croei<4oweri orrogatioh-flosrsi; 
Qsoimhwm^ ICwoa^ 3c.] A variety of the 
fox, having a dark maridng along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. 

Cross fox t See Caoeeao 1.] s8|s Gmxtsng afZM 
Sae, L sai The Cross Fox of America. s8io U. Marsiyat 
YaarinSwadsn 1.480 Aa aninml. .called the croie-fox, from 
ittbearing a distinct black cross on the shouldete. 

CroM*ftt>gs see Cross- B. 
tCrcuftllyO. Ohs. [f.Ci 088 «Aorv.-f--FUL, 
after bashful^ wakijul.^ Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

c s68o Danhiing Virgin in Roxi. Ball. IV. 344, I Svonder 
young-men are so crossful, since Virgins are so tuU of love t 

Cro*mh<ga*nigt. [Cross- 3 b.] *A spedes 
of hinge formed thus H* with the vertical part 
fasteoM to the style or jamb of the doorcase, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter* 
(Gwilt). 

1639 WiLLsroiD Sealat Comm., Arthit. 85 Crosse garnet 
mages are usually not so strong. 1663 Gbrbibb Connsol 95 
Hung with (iross-garnets. 1703 Moxon Mock. Excre. 18 
When the Joint . . on the Tail, is pind In the Joint . . in the 
Cross, the whole Hinge is miUed a Cross-Gsrnet. 1881 
Evoty Man his atm Mechanic f 836 A pair of T hinges, 
sometimes called cruss-garnets, must be screwed to tlie Jamb. 

tC|ro*i»-ga*rtered,///.o. Ohs. [Cross- 8.] 
Haying the garters cros^ on the legs. (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. 7bv/. N.) So Oro'M* 
ga*zterlag vhl. sb. 

(>585 HiGiNstr. Juniut* Nomcnclatar\iBFasdxcmralet. 
hose garters guing acro^se or ouertliwart, both aboue ana 
beneath the knee. 1599 Porter Angry IVom. Ahingd. 
(Percy Soc. ) 25. 1 warrant yeej^heele haue His cruell cartera 
crotse about the knee.] zeei SiiAxa TYer/. N. it. v. 107 And 
wish'd to see thee euer crosse garter’d. Ibtd. 111. iv. 23 l*hii 
does make some obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. a 1613 OvBRBU s y Char., Footeman, More i^ght than 
any cross-gartered ^tleman-usher. z6e8 Foen LevcVtMeL 
III. i, As rare an old youth as ever walked crosegarteredL 

Cro'RB-jgrain. [Cross- 4 b.] 

1. A grain ranoing across the regular grain of any 
substance. 

z66x Grew Muarum Rog.Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is this diflerence, that the for- 
mer furUiere ; the latter, being so insuperably hard, hinders 
the splitting of it. Aliho. .a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Crain. 

2. The grain (of wood, etc.) cut across. 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 A wood pave- 
ment muiit expose the cross-grain of the woiM. 

CrOBS-fprained (kr^'^igr/ind), a. [Pamsyo- 
thetic deny, of jirec.] 

L Of wood : f laving the prain or fibre arranged 
in crossing directions, or u^regulorly, instead of 
running ^trai^ht longitudinally. 

1673-4 Grew Anat. Pianto iti. il vii. 1 5 Elm. .is the most 
CrORs-grain'd Timber: that is. cleaveth so unevenly . .accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said VesselH. 1703 Moxon 
Mock. F.xorc. 110 Stufi' in Cross-grain’d when a . . Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; For the. .Grain of that 
branch . . nins a<ross the Grain of the Trank. 1S73 J. 
Richards Woodnaorking Factoriet 104 Knives for working 
hard or cross-grained lumber. 

2.Jf^. Of opposed nature or temper; given to 
opposition, contrarious ; diflicult to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer - tempered. 
(Said of persons and things.) 

1647 Kingd. s6 So cross-grain'd to all Novelty. 
Wharton Rothomannoo Lhtrom. Ded., Ihe many Dis- 
couragements and CrosB-grain'd Events I have Laboured 
under. 1773 Goldsm Stools to Cong, iii, Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d brute, that won’t hear me ? 1850 
Trollope imprest. 4/ Wand, xiii B04 He would think you 
a pestilent^ axMA-ff rained fellow. 1883 Stevenson Troasuro 
Isl. V. xxiii. (188^ 184 .She (the boat] was the most cross- 
grained lop-bided craft to manage. 


1703 Moxon Mock. Exerc. 69 Working still Cross-grain’d. 
i8bS Lamb EUos, Comtalrtcetti, Tilings went crubs-greined 
ill the Court yesterday. 

Hence Omi-Bziil'asd&aas. 

1651 Wadsworth tr. SandevaTs Civ, Wars Spain 073 
By reason of the pervers Cross prainedness of those of the 
Junto. 1673 S. I lUGARO Marriages Cousin Ctrm. 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-graindnesse of the Hus- 
band. ax734 North /.frwr 111 . 279 A fanatic, whereof 
the composition was croHHgraincdnes.s, ambition, and malice. 
S867 TaoLLOPX Chron. Barset II. IviiL T54 She. .could only 
lament, .over, .the cross^rainedness of men. 

OvoBB-guard s see Cross- B. 

Cro*BB-]ia*cldei V. [Cross- 6 ] tram. To 
cross -question vexatiousfy or persistently: cf. 
Haokle, Hence Oro'M*li»*oUiBB vbl. sb. 

s8a6 J. Banim (PHara Tales Ser. ii. Pfgey Hawlan, We 
can crossdiackle her on the heed of it. ili6 P. Fitzceralo 
Fatal Zero xxx> (1888) 187 The good-humoured way in 
which 1 have borne all this cross-having. 

CvO'BB-haildBdii [Cross- 11.] Having 
the hands crossed ; commonly used a/vA 

1838 W. Irvino Astoria 1 . 165 Ine merchant fishermen . . 
passed the ofaiJects of traffic, as it were, croes 4 iandcd. 1881 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708/x The gaunt women.. [ore] row- 
ing 'craeehanded*. 

Crow-lw'adlcd, «• [Cson- 11.] Having 
a handle in the form of a ctom. 

i8ei Scott Firo-Kingxw, He has thrown by his helmet, 
and oTOBwhaadled sword. 1881 J. HAWTHoaMB Fart. Foot 


CnoMXllflK 

I. xxy. t 4 Mpbf ckevriy along wiib Iks hsk^ 8f his tiro 
handled etaveiL 

CtB0*BB4iBi«tdll« 0. tCA068-8.3 TQ«iit«sveor 
bfttc!i R surijMio with psralWI llnet iiR 1;wo sdslci 
crossing tank other ; gsf. to s ji s d o sa epgrovbig or 
drawing by this method* Henee 0 » obm ikMmh abk 
ppl. a, ; Chro'M-lmitolUsur 8^4 the proeeis of 
marking with crossing sets of parslkl lines f the 
cflcct so produced. 

s8ea Bewick Mem. 039 Some Impreiilons 8rom woo 4 <*mt« 
dosiA long ego, with cnMiatching* fife Camk. 

6 971 A certain kind of cHiMS-babphing want out whh A 
urer. i ; eikik Gt. Ice Age vi. 74 Such Groswha^ingS 
. .seem to be confined to the lowlasa districts, iffll W. )K. 
Hkhlxy Bk. gf Versos 46 llie long Unes of Mty* gray 
houses t Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Oxo'M-lmMi « cross-hatching ; Ovo'BB- 
lubiteher, one who executes cross-hatching. 

s86o Camh. Mag. No. 3 . 971 With theengtavei* tho*ej^ 
hatch * and the ' double cyimer . were secrets. 1870 SPec>^ 
tator 19 Nov., 1384 All the sUpplen and oross 4 iacchets io 
England 

Cro'BB-lim d^ sb. [Cross- 4.] 

1. The bar at the end of the piitoa-rod of a 
steam-engine, which slides between straight guides* 
and communicates the motion to the connecting- 
rod, etc. 

i8s7 Moch. Mag. VI XI. 2 Can the cross-head, side iro^ 
crankA, shaft, .be reduced ? tS^x T. L. Pbacock Cryll %^r. 
XX. X79 Vibrating, .with one invariable regulated motion like 
the cross-bead ora side-lever steam engine. 

at/rib. 1830 Weals DUi. Terms, CrossAead guides. In 
locomotive engines, the paraUel bars between wMch the 
crosft-head moves. CrvtsAead blocks . . the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides. 

2. A heading to a paragraph printed across the 
page or column in the body of an article. 

18B8 Pall MatlG. x Sept, ii/e In two cases Mr, Knowles 
allows frequent * croes-hesds*. 

Hence Oxo'BgMlMad v., to furnish with a croas- 
head (sense 2). 

1S90 PallMnllG. Jan., The . .crosii-heads one of its 

paragraphs ' The Need of the Confessional *. 
Cro'BB-hBa:ded, a. [Cross* ii,] Having 
the head or top in the lorm of a cross. 
x866 Howells Venot. Life xvL 243 The cross-beaded staffi 
Oro'BB-hidtBd, a. [Cross- 11.] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

1661 Evelyn 'Tyranta In Metn. (1871)751, 1 . .had rather 
see a flittering ttOLe to hasp it there, than the long citWM 
hiltrd knots now worn. 1878 B. Tavloe BsukeUion il Ui. 
66 Cross-hilted swords. 

Crosaiado, obs. form of Crusadi. 
Oroas-lndoz : see Cross- D. 

CrOBBinig (kr^'bii)\ vbl. sb. [f. CROSS V.] 

L The marking with or making the sign of the 
cross. 

tgse Palscs. 2if/x Crossyng, ereieee. 1948-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com, Praysr, OJhces 37 A.h touching koeeiing, crossing . . 
and other gesturea 1884 Evangelical Mag, Jan . 9 As many 
genuflexions, .and as many crossings as e\er. 

2. llie action of drawing unes acrots ; itriking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writing. Crossing 
off ox out : striking off (an item), striking out (a 
word or entry) oy drawing a cancelling line 
across it. 

a itnx T. Smith Sel. Pise. vii. 366 By procuring the croes- 
ing of all the debt-books of oor sins. tBft Clough Botkie 
IV. Z78 Vour letter, .was written In scraps with crossings and 
coumer4:rossingB. 1866 Chumi* Bankmg iv. 90 The alterar 
tion or erasure of a crossing [of a cheque] is a forgery. 

3. The action of passing across; intersecting; 
traversing ; passage across the sea, a river, etc. 

>975 Tuasaav. Vonorio 123 The crossings and doublings 
of the desre. 1769-^4 Tuckse Lt, 4/ Hod, (1851) 1 . 76 To 
follow, .all the twistings, and crossings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subjMts. 1809 Southey Masbe in A*/. 
xxi, Tlie complex crossings of the mazy dance. 1891 J. £. 
II. Thomson Bks. wk. influenced our Lard ii. i, a/x The 
croMing of the great and wide sea. 

b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him. Also Jig. Cf. Cross 
and jostle in Cross- B. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 All the croesIngR and 
jostfings which the harrack-nuuicr. .experienced. xSpx BaBy 
Hew 5 Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey, .for boring and 
croming, was suspenaed for the remainder of the meeting. 

4. Ine place where two lines* tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross ; intersection. 

i8e8 Scott yml. (1890) II. 163 The celling, .is mitiiahed, 
at the crossing snd combininjir of the archer with the r«y 
curring heads of Henry Vlfl and Anne Boleyn. <874 
Boutell Arms 4 Arm. Iv. 61 A ring, placed at the crosciiig 
of the two strengthening bands. 

5. Spec. a. The intersection of two streets, roads, 
lines of railway, etc. Jjvel crossing ; the inter- 
section of a road and a railway, or of two railways, 
on the same level. 

169s DRVuaH Obtera. Painting Wks. x8o8 XVI I. 401 
Statues, .in the crossing of streets, or in the squares* 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryfle's Vay. E. Ind, 179, 1 was always upon n;ra 
guard at 'Turaings and Crossings of Streets. 1840 F. 
Whishaw Railways Gt. Brii,^94 Where gates are fixed at 
the level reed cromgs. S8B9 G. Fihoiay Eng, Redheay 51 
The iatersectioa of one rati with another ei any angle is 
termed a * crossing', and thane crossings are to constructed 
with wing rails and check rails as to guide the flatige of the 
wheel, and ansure its taking the required direction. 
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b. Eal, Arch. That part of a cruciform church 
where the transepts cross the naye, 

it35 Wmewiij. Archit. NoUt Gtrmmn Ch. i. 45 noitf The 
portion of the buikling. .over that space in the ground plan 
where the transept crosses the nave Is called the crossing 
S8744 Micklbth WAITS Mod. Pmr, Churches 13 If the pulpit 
be in the crossing. 

6. I'he place at which a street, river, etc. is 
crossed by passengers. 

163a Lithoow Trav. x. (1688) 496 Giving back to Toledo, 
1 crossed the crossing Siera de Morada. 1763 Johnsom 98 
fitly in Hoswetl. Sweeping croasings in the streets. 1869 
Tsollopk Hs KnsWfStc. xxvi. (16^) 143 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

7 . Venety. (See quot.) 

idii CoTCR. , Sa/ads . . the young head of a Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunch) tearined by 
our Woodmen, the crossing. 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening. 

Lver Eu^huet (Arb.) 377 ianrei and crossings of 
friends. Shska I Hsh. jKf III. I. 36 Cousin ; of many 

men I doe not beare these crouings. s66p Wooohxau Si. 
Tsrsia 1. Pref. ^1671) ao Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the Will, sdpa Ray DUsol. World 11. ii. (1739) 
83 It is a CroMing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. 

8. The raiding of animals or plants from in- 
dividuals of different races ; cross-breeding. 

1851 Bock's FtoHst 170 We commenced a scries of * cross- 
ings with the view of remedying the. .earliness of blooming 
and si^'ratibility to frost. sSyp tr. Ds Quatre/agos' Hum. 
Sj^. 03 This crossing . is dinerently named according to 
whether it takes place between different races or different 


species. 

10. Cheating, dishonest practice: see Cross .r^. 29. 
1399 Grbkns uef- Conny Catch. 1x6591 18 Is our crossinjg 
at cardes more perillous to the coinmonwclih chan this 
cossenage for land ? 


IL Comb.^oA crossin^*plac4\ oroaalng-sweeper, 
a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

1786 Francis II. 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
ing-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 Bancroft 
JHst. U.S.'V. xiii. 471 His forces. .guarded the crossing- 

E laces from the falls at I'renton to below BrUtol 18^ 
licKXNS OldC. Sho/x\xt Making himself as cheap as cross* 
ing-sweepers. 


Crowing, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -iNO 2 .] That 
crosses, in various senses : see the verb. 

1387 Flemino Contn, Holinshod III. xaoa/x By meane of 
■ome crossing causes in the citie. 1698 W. Sclatcr Exy. 
9 Thsts. (i6ao) 185 Onely consider how crossing to the whole 
Counsell of Cod . . that proud dreame is. 1718 Pors Iliad xx. 
^79 The crossing belts unite behind. 1875 Bedford Sailor's 
rock. Bit. iii. (ed. a< 64 Whenever a green light is opposed 
to a red light.. the ships carrying the lights arc crossing 
ships. 


Cro:8i-int«*vrogate, v. Law. [Cross- 6.] 
trans. To cross-quesuon. 

175a J, LotrrHiAN Form of Process (ed. 9) 107 Advocates 
• .may cross interrogate the Witnesses, 

Hence Oroias-interro’gatorj, cross-question, 
cross-examination. 


1774 tr. IletustiMS* Child 0/ Nat, 1 . 95 , 1 put artlessly some 
cross intcrro»tories to him. 1841 Col. Wiseman Kemarks 
Ltt.fr. W. Palmer 6y To investigate juridically, on oath, 
and by cross interrogatory. 

Croisisll (kT^'sif), a. colloq. rare. [f. Cross 
a. 5 b 4 - -IBH.] Katner cross or peevish. 

>741 Richabdson Pamela^i^a^ 1 . xxxiL 55 Jane, .some- 
times used to be a little crossisn. 1849 Lvtton Caxtoms 
190 , 1 found my mother indisputably crossisli. 

CbfOSS-Jaok, cro’jaok (kr^-Sidassk, krp-di^fk). 
Naut. A square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast. 

s6a6 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng Seamen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting sayle. i^ip Falconer Diet. II f aria e, 
Cross-facht pronounced crojoch.a saij extended on the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast . . This sail. .is. .vc^ seldom 
used. sBae Scuresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II 197 In x8x6, I 
fitted a main-sail and cross-jack in the same way. 1858 
Merc, Marino Mag, V. xp The sail taken off was the cross- 
jock and main-sail. 

b. attrib.y as crMS-jack brace \ oross-jaok yard 
(see quot. 1867); oroaa-Jaok-eyed a. {Sailors' 
slang ^ « Cboss-eted. 

zfiey Caft. Smith Seaman's Cmm. ill. X7 The Crossriacke 
Yard and Spretsaile Yard to be of a lengtn. 1840 K. Dana 
Be/i Mast xxiii. 69, 1 was stationed at the weather cross- 
jack braces. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Worti-bk., Crot^s-jack- 
yonf. .the lower yard on the miaen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the mizen top sail are extended It is 
now very common in merdiant snips to set a sail called a 
cross-jack upon this yard, Eng. Illustr. Mag. IX. 

649 Haul in your weather cro’jack brace I 

Cross keys, oross-keys. f^Ross- 4 c.] 
Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

c 1330 Bale K. Johan 39 Where is yowr thre crounnys, 
yowr crosse keys and yowr cope. 1363 Exec, for Treason 
(1675) 39 nor their Cross-keys, or double edg^-d Sword, 
will serve their turns. 1646 Evelyn Diary (xSyi) 199 I'he 
Citty arms [of Geneva], a demie e igle and a crosse between 
crosse-keys. Mod. An inn with the s'gn of the Cross Keys, 

t CrO‘SS*lasid. Obs. [Cf. Cross sb. 31.] Irish 
Hist, Land belonging to the Church in the Irish 
counties palatine. 

The second quot. is doubtful in sense. 

xyUhStat. Irel. (tdst) 908 {Act xi Elh.') That all crosse 
landes and cleargie of this Realme shall be yearely charged 
..with like siihiudie. S397 \si Pt. Return fr. Parttass. v. 
H, When they shall . see a hare at a crossUnd they shall 
want there oulde poet to eropaite it to the workle. 


1200 

«. Bat. [Cross- ii.] Having 
the leaves arranged in fours cross- wise* 
i8fieTYAS WildFl* 5 The cross* leaved and fine-leaved 
heath. sS6s Miaa Pratt Flomor, Pi. 111 . 15X Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. 

CroM-lRggod (kr^silegd), ppl. a. [Cross- 
1 1 , J Having the legs crossed (usuiJly of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

ri3je Ld, BERMRRf ArtK Lyt. Bryt. (xSi^ Some 
sytUng before their owne dores, croslegged. Dampier 
P qy. (1^) !• xiL 399 I'hey use no Chairi, but kit cross- 
legg'd like Taylors on the floor. Whittikr Tent an 
Beach xiv, In the tent-shade . . LHcj bmoked, crosa-l^tged 
like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 

b. Having one leg laid across the other. 

1631 Wbbvbr Anc. Fnn. Mon. 974 An armed knight 
crosse legged is to bee scene. 1760-71 H. Walfolb Virtue's 
Ansed. Paint. (1766) IV. 907 Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cfoss-kiofed templars. 1830 CoorEa Hist. Wineheitoa 
X3a Canopieu tombs of cross-legged secular warriors. 

Ill thil ncnte kometimes Gro ased-legged. 

1845 G, A. Poole Churches xii. ziB nate^ All these figures 
of crosaed-legged persons have been popularly referred to 
Templars. 1864 Boutell Heraldry ix 54 The shield of a 
crosked-legged knight in the Temple Church. 

Hence OrosR-laggwdaaM, nofice-wd. 
i8saG. W. Curtis Wand. Syria 936 ile naturally fell into 
the crosM-leggedness of oriental sitting. 

CroMleis (kr^'slus), a. [f. Cross sb. -i- -less.] 
Without a croBR (in various kenkcs of the word ; as 
e.^. t without a coin, pi*niiiless\ 

1490 Caxton Eneydas xvL 63 A bystorye or wepen 
crysoJite, as it were a lityl swerde crosscles. i6ce Row- 
lands Let. Humours Blood x-wiiL 34 I'hree high-way 
slanders, haueing cros-lesse cursse. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Whs. 11. 956^ Where man doth man within the Law 
betosse. Till some go crohlesse home by Woodcecks Ctosi»e. 
itoiCA Timss. 4 ^pt. 844/9 A CiwslesB Church, a religion 
without austerity, haa never yet made headway. 
tCrO'MlatL Obs. Forms: 4-6 oros-, 4-7 
oroasa*, 7 orooalet; also 4 oroalette, oroael- 
(l)6t(t, orooaalette, orolalct ; or68(e)let(e, orea- 
selet, oreaoelletta. [app. dim. of 0 ¥. esviseul 
night-lamp. Crucible. I^ldes croiseul^ in Cotgr. 
cruziul, erusol. OF. had also the parallel dim. 
forms croiselt croseL cruseau^ and later F. croisei, 
now ereuset (see Cruskt) ; both endings appear to 
be present in croselet. ¥. had also a variant 
creseul : cf. our variants in cres-. The sense * lamp * 
is app. not recoided in Eng 1 A crucible. 

«x386 Chauces Can. Ysom. Pral 4 T. 940 And sondry 
veciRcls maad of erthe and glas. Violes, crosletz, and subly* 
matoriek [ft.r. croslets. -is. crcMiletes, -ys cresleies, crescel- 
Icttes]. ibid. 600 'I'he coles for lu couchen al aboue 1 he 
ciosseiet [v.r, croslet, crosselette, croislet, cieiMelet]. s^ 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. L S05 'I’heir. alembickH, 
viols, croslets, cucurbita x^9a Lyly Galathea 11. id, Blow- 
ing of bellowes. and scraping of croslets. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. I. iii, Vour crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbitea 

CrOMiat ^ (krp'slct). Also 6 oroaselette, 7-8 
oroMelet, 6-9 oroalet. [a. Anglo- K. croiselette^ 
dim. of OF. crois cross : cf. OF. croisette^ ond lor 
form OE.femmette, later femmelette^ i.femme.'\ 

1 . Her. A small cross; see also quot. 1661. 

[1300 Siego 0/ Casrlavorock 16 Ky Ics amies ot vermeillettes 

C) blanc lyon et croisselettes.) 1538 Leland Itin, 1 1. 93 
Crouelettes of Guide mai^ intermist in one yn a Feld., 
(ruiea 1390 SpEN.SEa F. Q. i. vi. 36 Her champion trew, 
I'hnt in hiK armour bare a croslet red. 166s Morgan Sfh. 
Gentfy 11 i. ix 'I'he Cross Croslet or Crossed, for brevity of 
blazon, you may term Croslets only. 17*7-51 Chambeks 
Cvei. s,v., Ill heraldry. . we frequently see the shield covered 
with croNselets. .Crosses themselves frequently terminate in 
crosselcts, Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xv. 175 

Charging his lion and his crosslets on a field ermine. 

2 . gen. A small cross (used as an ornament, ctc.\ 

z8oa W. Taylor in Robberds J/rse. 1 . 490 Cros-lets glitter 

on the necks of the ladies. s8n Lockhart A nc. Sp. Pall.^ 
Young Cid ii. There is no gold about the boy, but the 
crosslet of bis sword, 
td. bCross-oloth 9 . Obs. 

x^jLingua 1 v. vi. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 X. 496 Bandlets, fillets, 
crosslets, pendulets. a x688 VilubbsCDk. Biickhm ) ImfaG 
fuent Wka 1705 II. 88 He. .tore Mismrt Wif*s Croslet off. 

4 . attrib. Shaped like a crossiet. 
s8ao J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) 1 . 991 The 
battlements, and crossiet loopholes of the castle. 

Hence Cro'salatad ppl. 0., bearing or adorned 
with a crossiet. 

s8oi Scott /Yrr-AT/tsir xxxiv, The scallop, the saltier, and 
crosfileted shield. s8^ Ruskih Mod. Paint. 11 . 111. 11. v, 
f 20 His hand fallen on his cronslcted sword. 1838 EccUsio^ 
lojMtt XIX. 909 A croBSleted banner. 

Crossiet, obs. var. Croslet - Corslet. 

Cro'M- light. [Cross- 4] A light which 
comes athwart the direction of another light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade ; in pi. 
lights whose rays cross each other. Often yfif. 

ifiSz H. Melville Whale iii. xx Every waydefaced in the 
unequal cross-liehts in which you viewed it. 1873 Jowctt 
Plata (cd. g) 111 . 95 There is no use in turning upon him 
the cross lights of modern philosophy. Mod, lue windows 
on other Slow are to be darKened,SQ as to avoid cross-lights. 
Hence Oro'Bs-liightad ppl. a. 

1884 Noncemf, 4 Indep. 3 July 649/x Mr. Biggar in his odd, 
crosslighted way, voting against his own party. 

Cro*8R-line. [Cross- 4, Cross 0. 1 b.] 

1 . A line drawn across another, 
r 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. 1 le Next the foraeide ccrcle. . 


vnder the cros-lyna. 1768 W. Cii>tN Ess. Prints fie I» 
engraving and etching we must get over ttie prejudices of 
cross lines, which e*.isC on no catuiwl bodies. 18^ Sovyhev 
Lett. (1856) 1 , 953 The ceiling hui all the erowlinea ol the 
troweL 

2 . lishmp. A line stretched across the river or 
stream, nsed in erase fishing (see CR( 88- H). 

sSpz Daily News 9 Feb. fi/3 I'he Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines. 

Hence Oro‘M*llBe v., to mark with cross-lines ; 
OrowWniMg vbl. sb. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warms iv. L ixo It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. Margin, The proud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to be crossed. sRifi J. Smith 
Panorama Sc, f Art II. 779 A white ground and black 
lines, reticulated work, which is technically called crass- 
lining . . becomes to the wood-engravers of the ptosent day 
an undertaking of immense labour. 

Crosa-lodo, -loop : see Cross- B. 

Crossly (kr^-sli), esdv. [f. Cross 0. 4 -lt 2.] 

1 1 . Aihwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 
or intersect. Ohs, 

1598 Florio, Travirso, RcroRse, a thwart, crosly, thwartly. 
16x4 T. Bbdwell Nat. Gcom. Numbers iv. 71 llie base 
and height of the extremes crossely multiplied. ^ 1774 
Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 1 1. 420 He put together r piece ol 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed. 
t2. In a way tliat crosses ordinary affiniticN. Obs. 
sfixs Bkaum. ft Fu Philaster lu iv, If he have any child, 
It shall he crossly match'd, ififie tr. Amyralgus'^ 7 neat, 
com, Rehg. \\, iii. 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. 

d. Ill a way that is cross, contrary, or opposite ; 
adversely, unfavourably. 

1593 Shaks. Ruh. //ji. iv. 9^ And crossely to thy good, 
all fortune goes. 1596 Drayton Leg. ii. 407 Since with me 
it fell so c;osly out. a 1694 Tilloibon M V He . . acts as 
untowardly, and cro<««ily to the reason or things, as can be 
imagined. 1856 Miss wink worth 7 'aulet's Life Ijr Serm, 
vL sso Whether things go smoothly or crossly with them. 

4 . Pt rvereely, peevishly, ill-humouredly. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Croetlp, peevishly, untowardly. 
^ 77 ^ 90 Dorothy jCilner Jemima Placid in Storehouse oj 
.S /oriVi (18^0) 254 Miss Sally, .desired her to.. make room 
for her, which Mias Nelly very crossly refused. 185a James 
Pequiuillo 1 . 59 * Don't undress me', said Julian rather 
crossly. 

Cro'SS-miiItipliea*tion. Arith. [Cross- 9.] 

•* Duodecimals. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 123 Cross-Multiplication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches. 
1751 Chambers Cycl, Cross-multipiicatiou. .ao called be- 
cause the members are multiplied cross wise. i8j6 J. Gray 
A rith. 95 Duodecimals, or Cross multiplication, is a rule by 
which artificers cast up the contents of their work. 

Crossness (kr^ snds). [f. Cross 0. 4 -ksbs.] 

1. The state or quality of being cross, transverse, 
or othwart ; ‘ transverseness, intersection * (J.). 

xfiog Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. X07 I'o keep them [laws] 
from being. . too ful of mulliplicitie and crossnesse. 1730 
WalfoibZc//. G. Montagu iifigi) II. six Lord Petersham, 
with his hose and legs twisted to every point of crossnesa 

2 . 'I'he state of being contrary or opposed ; oppo- 
sition, advtrsenesB. 

1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 525 
Through any crossnens of cardi or chance. 1674 Hickman 
Quinquart. Hist. (ed. aj xyt Let us see whether there be 
any such crossnens or no. 1736 Carte Ormonde 11 . 449 
'J'liere being bcKidcA crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and him. 

D. of the wind : cf. Cross 0. T c. 

1646 Ld. Dicby Lei. in Carte Ormonde \ 111 . 456 The 

crosbneKS of the winds to the shipping which they expected, 
a 1674 CL^RBNnoN Hist. Reb xn. (1704* 111 . 951 That the 
cTossneHS of the Wind only hiuder’d the arrival of those 
Suppliea 

d. a. Disposition to oppose or be contrary ; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. 

1399 Shake. Much Ado 11. iii. 184 She will die if hee wooe 
her, rather than shee will bate one breath of her accustomed 
croRseiiesse. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 1 . 7 A peevinh 
crossness and obstinate repugnancy to received laws. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1659) 11 . 372 The scoffer and caviller 
move as much by impulse of vanity as crossness, 
b. Peevishness, ill-humour. 

1741 Richardson Pamela I. fix, 1 am vex'd hfs Crossness 
afiMts roe so. 1893 Lamb J?/r'a (i860) I misged hii kind- 
ness, and 1 missed his crossness, and wiriied him to be alive 
again. i8fi8 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 1, v. 98, 1 beg 
your pardon for my crossness, but you put me out u 
temper, 

Crossoptexygiaa (krpsppteri-d^ifin^ 0. and 
sb, Zooi. [i. mod.!... crossopterygii or '#0 (f. (>r. 
Kpoaa<i~s tassel, pi. fringe, tepoaaanbs fringed 4 
irrsptJyioF fin) + - an.] 

A. adj. Belongiiig to the sub- class Crassefterygia 
or sub-order Crossopletygidm of Ganoid nshes, so 
called from the arrangement of the paired fins to 
form a fringe round a central ^be, 3 . sb, A fish 
of this class. 

Most of these fishes are extinct, but the genus Pelypterus 
is still found in the Nile and other African rivers. 

186s IluxLBv Ess. Devonian Fishes 93 (Mem. Coal Sum, 
Ct. Brit.) I'bus both ends ol the Croosopterygian seriea ap* 
pear . . to be cut off from the modern representatives of the 
suborder. Ibid,, Polypterus, however, is clearly related to 
the rhombiferaus Crossopterygians. 187s — Anat, Vert, 
Anim, iii. 171 The most ancient Crossopterygian Ganoids. 
Cvossoptsx^gious, 0* ZooL [t. as prec. 4 
-ous.] —prec. A- 
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D. Coftco-fTtf^mg, A bar or stripe of colour 
printed scrota another colour, 

187$ Urb Diet, Arit IV. 326 Printed u e oiOMOver It 
dar kena the indigo where it rella ciPMOver, it 

2 . A woman’s wrap ^utuallv knitted, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the thouldert and croited upon 
the breast. 

t86l (The name wu then In current use.) iSSbMm.Cootc 
Snrt Narvtit vL Mm. Timmiiu wUl never loee her 
rheumeitani till ihe hei • werm croM«over to wear over that 
thin old dreu. 1886 BasAirr ChiMr, Gib§»m 1. ii. She «rouia 
wmr a ney ulater or a red cronover. 

3 . U,S, A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway by which trains are shunted 
from one to the other. 

**®4 Mag, July a/a/a The incoming tralna ap- 

proach the city on the weatem track uniil they reach the 
croaa-over', wiilch throwa them to the eaatem track. 
Cvo'M-pateh. coUoq, [f. CBoasa-s-t-PATOH.] 
A cross, ill-tempered pmon. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman ; Scott makes it masculine.) 

• 1300 B. E. Coa/. Cw, Cras^tcA, a peevtah 
Perwn. 1775 Mao. D’AaaxAV Early Diafya^ Feb., • You 
! '» Scott Hrt, MidL xxix, 

1 he keeper *a a CRMa^wtch, and he maun hae it a' hia ain 
gate.* 1874 Lmlb Caub Jad, Gwynat 1. viL ao6 She a a 
nasty croa»ipatch. 

OrO'BS-patll. [Cross- 4 b.] A path that 
crosses between two roads or points Also fig, 
sSJ^ Phao AEnHd, iv. L IJ b. Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al townes in crospathes crie. a^ Goldiho Dr 
Momay xxiv. 373 To light him in the way of welfiare, and 
to tume him from all crompathei and bywaiei. 1788-74 
Tucksb Lt. Nat, (1859) II. 415 'leaking good caution that 
in hit neceasary deviations from the aond road of reason he 
does not tear up the ground of any cross patha. 

CroBS-pawl : see Cboss-spall. 

Cro’St-piaoe. [Cnoss- ^.] 

1 . A piece of any material placed or lying across 
anything else. 

1807 Topsbll SrrytHit (1653) 7®S With many linea and 
diffemnt crosse pieces. 1713 Lxohi Palladia m Archit, 
(>74a) 1 . 69 Over these rows of piles were plac'd Joystt.. 


(those Joysts so placed are vurgarly call'd cros»>piecea). 
tSayG. Higgins (Critic Druids eia llie single Lithos, or 
upright atone or pillar. . with a cross-piece on the top. 1833 
Sir H. Douglab Afi 7 //. Bridgts (ed. 3) 930 A second row 
of beams was laid on cross-pieces plac^ athwart the first. 

b. Skip-building, (See quots.) 

1706 [see Cboss-bbam]. 1769 Faloonbr Diet. Marine^ 
Cross-piece, a rail of timber extended over the windlass of a 
merchant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfry . . It is 
stuck full or wooden pins, which are used to fasten the 
running-rigging, e iBgo Eud/m, Natif, ( Wealc) 1 is Cfws- 
Pieces, the pieces of timber bolted athwartships to tne bitt- 
pins, for taking turns with the cable, or belaying ropes to. 
cs86o H. Stuart Seamna^s CateeA. 66 * Cross pieces*., 
placed acrose the keel, which is let into them ; they assist to 
form what la called the floor. 

0. A amall transverae piece forming the crosa- 
guard of a fword or dagger. 

1874 Boutbli. a rms 4 A rm. ii. t 9 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the blade by any 
cross-piece. 

d. Anal, The corpus callosum, or tranaverse 
mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain, 
1 2 . [Cross a, 5.] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs, Cf. Cbosb-patoh. 

16x4 WiLBOM Inconst, Lady <N.), The rugged thoughts 
That crossa^meco of your sex imprinted ui mee. 1894 
Echard Plautus 9a Since y’ had the good luck i’ outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife]. 

Cr 0 * 8 B-pl 0 U’glly V, [Cross- 6.] irons. To 
plough (a field) across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Oro'ss-plonichlng vhl, $h, 
cs8i4 G. Plattxs in HartlWe Legacy (1655) 187 He 
ploughed [it] up at Michaelmaaa . . and aiterward cross 
ploughed it xvys tr. Duhasmets Husk. 1. vl •1769) 13 Let 
the whole field be crots-pluwed. i^a ymL R, Agric. Soc. 
HI. 1. 163 , 1 Immediately ploughed it in ; and about Christ- 
mas I croaa-ploughed it. 1844 / 6 id, V. 1. 40 Aa soon as the 
Land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep croas-ploughingi. 

Oro’gffi-pomt. [Chobs d, a : see PoiBrij 
t L Name of a step In dancing. Obs, 
a SMB Gbbbnb yasnes IV, tv. tit, Nay but, my friends, 
one nompipe further, a reftuenco back, and two doubles 
forward : what, not one cross-point i^nst Sundays? ifiou 
aiMf Pt, Return Jr, Pamast, 11. viT (Arb.) je SMing him 
practise his lusty pointea, as hia croapoynt b^caper. 

2 . One of the points of the compass intermediate 
between two cardinal points. 

vfcaTedler No. 4* When the Wind la In a cross Point 
iWsF. Hall in Wilson VitkdnPurdia 11 . §41 sw/a, All 
the cardinal pointy and ao the croaapointa. 

Oro‘ffiffi-polliiUb*tioiL. Bot, [Cross- 9.] « 
Cross-firtiltsation of plants. 

188a ViHBS Sackd M, 913 The oontrivanoat for cross- 
pollination in Orchids. 

+Or®ni*«o*t. Oit. [Caons* *.] The po,t 
which earrira letters on cross-countiyjontes. 

[«7ao Lend, Geia, s8 Apr. '* • - — - 
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Allen, sfho had made a laiga fortvai hy formiaf the em^- 
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On>*M-|mwpOffiffi« [Asnowikisd, 1; Csbssg.* 
Cross- 4 1 out in early use sross appears to have 
been a prepoeitlon (croes or contrary to tbepurpoee) : 
cf. sross^liss (Caoas- 10), Cboss-Ooubm o,J 

1 , Contrary or oonfiicting purpoee; contradict- 
orinese of intention, 

1881 Cotton IVamd. Peak <9 We altogethar In confiiaion 
lyoke : But all creaa purpONO, not a word of sence. sysi 
SiiArn BBS. CAamc* (i 737 » 1 - 30S To mllow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, aeaini n> me to have aomething of 
o^purpoaa in it 1797 Burkb Regie, Pence til Wka. 
VIII. 340 Bafore man out transact any affair, thay must 
have a common language to uieak. .otoarwiae all is croaa- 
purpose and confusion, 1804 Scott St. Renan luuii. Ho. . 
midm signs, which she always takas up at ctoss-nurpoaa. 

2 . pi. The name of a parlour game : cl. Cbosb- 
QOSSTioir sb. c. Often fig, 

i8d8 Panrs Diasy t6 Dec.,! nen to cross purposes, aifghty 
merry ; and then to bed. 1898 Farquhas Deve 4 Sottle 
IV. 1,1 won't pay you the Idtsce you won from me Utft night 
at crott-purpos^ syia Stbblb Sped. No. 304 f x The 
agreeable Pastime in Country-Halb of Cross-purposea, 
Guest ona and Command^ and the like. 1788-74 Tucxrb 
Lt. Rat. (1639) II. 545 In the common way of playing at 
croaa purposes, where each party 1ms a quite different sense 
of the subjects and aigumenta hiuidied between them. s86e 
Maa, Carlyls Lett. Ifl. 55 Was there ever such a gama at 
croes-purposes as this correspondence of ours. 

3 . To beat cross-purposes : (of persons) to have 
plant intended for the same end, but which croii 
and interfere with each other ; to act counter from 
a misconception by each of the other's purpose. 
(Perh. derived from the game.) 

x888 Mibcb Fr. Diet. av. Croes, Cross PnrposeA eon- 
iradiclions, x^ yunius Lett, xvl, 7a No man, whosa 
understanding IS not at cross-pnrpoaes with Uselt. xBaa 
HASLArr Taole-l. Ser. it. vl <x8m» 1S5 Such persona . . are 
constantly at croas^urpoaea with tnemaelvea and otharA 
PoL Eeon. vl (ed. 3) 


x868 Rogbrs i 


) 59 Like aome married 


people, they have been at cross purp^i when they should 
have been at ooa 

OroBS-quarterst tee Cross- B. 
CrO'BB-^Uffi'ftlOllt rA [Orig. two wordt t cf. 
Cross a. 1, Ci^as- 9.] a. A auettion put by way 
of cross-examination, fb. A question on the 
other side ; a question in return. 

a x6|94 Tillotson Sertn. Ixxv. (X748) V. X191 Now that this 
question it answered, one might methinks issk him a cross 
question or two. xyM FsaquHAR Twin Rivals iv. i, Hava 
you witnesses?. .Produce him.. But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions. XS34 Mbdwin Angler in 
iVales I. 969 Chatting with her on the wav, and endea- 
vouring, by croas-quesuons. .to elicit some informaiion. 

o. Cross-questions and crooked answers : a game 
of questions and answers in which a ludicrous 
eflfect is produced by cmmecting questions and 
answers which have nothing (o do with one 
another ; as e.g. the question of one's neighbour 
on the right with the answer given to another 
question by one’s neighbour on the left. 

X74B J. Vassow Love at First Sijeki e Aa ifyou had been 
playing at crosa-QueitionA 1884 lllmt. Lend. News Christ- 
mas Na ae/i * I’m afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answeiA* 

Cro:ffiB-qua*stion, v. [Cross- 6.] trans. To 
interrogate with questions which cross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous questions, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count ; to question closely or minutely ; to cross- 
examine. 

1780 Foots Minor i. Wks. 1799 I. 034 You will find, by 
crosMueationing him,, whether he is a competent person. 
x8^ JsASorr Aready iil 67 Thera are momenta when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be- 
comes a pwonate longing. 

Hence Oxoina-qansttoiiliMr vkl, sb.; OroiM- 
qno-sttonnlila a., capable of being cross- 
questioned. 

a 1839 Pbabo Poems (1864) H- 8 When on his ranks to- 
gether spring Cross-buttocks and cross-questioning I 1898 
FaounB Nist, Eng. (1658) II. vi. S04 Me was submitted to 
ihe closest cross-questioningA in the hope that ha would 
commit himself. 1884 J. Hawthobnb Peart-SkeU Necklace 
1. 48 lliere was nothing cross-questionable in such an old- 
wivea* talA 

Oro'aa-raiio. Mati- 

BAXXomo ratio. 

xSSx Tavlos GeOm. Cenies B49 An Anharmonic Ratio, or 
a Cross ratio of the four pointA s 88 b C Smith Cenie Sect. 
(188s) 53. 

Cro*ffi3-Ma*diiig. [Cross- o.] A reading 
across the page instead of down the column (of a 
newspaper, etc.), producing a ludicrous connexion 
of subjects. AUoJfg. 

X 7 M 4 a New Foundwsg HeepUedJbr Wit II. cemtents, 

' Croaa Readings from the Newspapers * [Article at p. 935, 
rigned'Papyritts Cursor *,lwCaleDwhitefoord]. 1784 
wsu. Vafosa0M(x887> IV. 399 His(Whitefoord*a] ingenious and 
divarring croaa-readbga of the n ew spa n e rA iSaa Hasutt 
Tabled. (xSse) 947 A large allosranc9 la iraquently to be made 
forcroaBieadingBinthespeaker'ambd. 1830 Miss Mmoao 


[Cross* 9.] > An- 


CBOlB-WJLlAv 

aad wosJwiertlagi ensued. 

made from one part of a book* tegUteri dloUnearp, 
etc. to another part wheri the same word or JWiiiim 
Istreatedofi ^ ^ 

i^M. iLfUKBRffq^irCeM Mm Mmcnut, U ffdR 
heaoe be requisite ihtt a croafeefoiviice Ikem the 
tatoi^s name be aasde to thet of the origbai aemor. itm 
Mrit. Muumm CmSal, Rub 34 Whenem requialt^ oross- 
teferances tobe btfoduced. sSpa MeekuUer 17A 1 hepotet 
are handy, the me leferenees plentlfol end uieAd, 

ChroBMonuSm^r (law) t see KxiiAariwR- 
Oro*8Nfo«Ofod. [Cross- 4f Cross a. h t h.] 

1 . A road crossing another^ or nianing iorois 
between two main roads ; a by-road. 

17x9 T, Qarpnbb Pocket Oeide to the EikgUA 

Timveller . . of all the PrittcM Roads end CrpM RMs b 
Enabnd and Wales. Pt^, Lett. Ld, Mnfmetbniy L 
S4 The croas-roads ara almoet impaasiblA W, CotuMs 

Q. ^Hearts (1873) 4 One of the loneliest and wUdast exost- 
wosSm in all Soutti WaleA 

2. Ihe place where two roads cross each other t 
the place of Intersection of two roads. Also caUed 
Ike cross roads, and dial. a/o$sr-eross*road. 

(Fomerly used as a burUl-plaoe for subldiA) 


iBxa Exnndner 93 Nov. 730/x Verdict of the Junr-^lVb 
rir ee, .The body wei . . buried./ 


b a croae-roiMll wiih Hie 


customary cereinonieA n xim Hoon FnitkieseNei(y Gmy 
xvii. And they buried Ben bTour crow^roadii Wiih a stalM 


xvii. And they buried Ben In tour croee-roaot wua a Stine 
in hia bride 1 1879 W. M'^lLwaAiTH Guide W^tenmeklro 
§7 Near the cross-ioads are the remaina of a calm. 

3 . ailrib. a. Passbg or conveyed by cross-roads, 
b. Situated at the crossing of two rotds. 

xyao [see Caoss-iOBT] Cross-road Letters. nagLestd.Gae, 
No. 64x3/9 The Croaa-Road Mail which . . goes between 
Chester and Exeter. 178s Gentl Mnr- Oct S38/9 Comp- 
troller of the bye and cross-road biter office. 1883 w. 
Phillim speeches xix. 430 Every cross-road bar-room, 
t C#ro*ffi8hrow. Obs, [Cross- 3 a: from the 
figure of the cross ( t{i ) formerly prefixed to It*] 
e alphabet; - Chbist-okoss-how. 


figu: 

The . 

a 1509 Skbuom Agtl. Veuemeui Tenguee, In your cr 
rows nor Christ crosse you spedA Your Pater Nosteri your 
Ava nor your CredA xgix Tinoai-b Exp. % yokn a A 
man can by no manes reaoAmcdmte ha be taught the lettera 
of the crosserowA 1394 Shaks. Riek. Ill, L r 55 And ftom 
the Croaee-rpw pluckes the letter G. i 8 m Swan SPee. M* 
i- 1 3 (1643) *3 "7 their naturall poeltbn in the alpnabSt or 
croase-row. s6tx W. RoaRSTsoM PkraeeoL Gen, (16931 toSs 
The erom-row, aUkabetum. 

Cvo'ffiffi-rvdf. [Cross- 9.] 

1 1 . An obsolete game at cards ; see Rnvf . Ohs. 
tiga Gbbbnb D^. vonny CaUk. (1859) b Aa thuA I Blood 
lookbg on them playing at Gros-ruffb, one was takan revok- 
ing- S893 Peer Roows A im. b Brand PeP, Antiq* (1870) 
IL 307 And men at cards spend many idb hours. At 
loadum, whisk, cross-ruflr, put, and all-fouTA 
2. Whist. (See quot 180a.) 
sS6a * Cavbndish * (1870)118 A Cross-mfT (saw or fto* 

saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of diffisrent sulm, 
each kmdbg the suit in whiM tlie other renounctA sfllfi 
PaocTOa Whist vii. 76 More tricks are usnaliy gained by the 
ruff th|ui the opponents can afterwards maka out of 


their suitA fig. 1889 Ar/, Rev. 9 Nov. 313 The trades are 
to establish a crosN-ruff at the expense 01 the employerA 

tCrowffiHsail, [Cross- 4.] 

1 . Naub. A iiquare- 8 ail» f. #. one placed across 
the breadth of the ship (not foro-and-afi ) ; formerlv 
the large mainsail so placM ; also a vessel with 
square-sails. 

cxgBS E, B, Alia. P, C. xoa Cachen vp jk croasayl, 
cablesjmy fastoA n x8iS Ralbioh Invent. Skiving 30 
Any Fleet of crosse sailes, with which they encounter, 
xday Caft. Smith SeamaiCs Crasn. lx. 40 A crosse satie 
cannot come nearer the wind than sb pointA 

2 . pi. Sails (of a windmill) set cross-wise. 

a8xa StotTBVANT Jlf#/H//«rH(i854>73 So a windmiUne eon- 
■bring, .of all Kb esaentbl parU hceiaes hb crosae salea b 
beffectuall and not able to grinde come. 

Hence tOro wihBallad a., ? having the crosaasil 
set, ready to sail 

1980 J. H BVwooD Prev. 4 Bpigr. (1867) 96 Sens thou art 
■ayld A auate vnhappie hcNw a xgb N orth Plutareh 
am Took shipk findbg one crosse-sails ' 


tOTO*M-ffiffiil9 V. Obs. [Cross- 6.] intr. ?To 
ail across or over. 

>884-78 Bullbvn Dial. agst. Pest, (i88B) eo A letter to a 
Marenaunte Venterer that was crosaailad bto Terra Florideu 

OroBS-aeat see Cross a, 1. 

OroBa-eaotion : see Cross- B. 
tGro*ffiffi*ffiliapffid.ff. Obs. [Cross- 8.] Of a 
horse : 7 Mis-shapen, ill-shaped. 

1703 Lendi Gae. No. 3969/4 A fight my Oeldbg. -some- 
rhat cross shap'd behind. 1709 Ibid, No. 4S4o^A pUb 
strong croes shaped Bay Gelding. 

CTOfMhcK>t,-shootlnff,-8hot s see Cross- B. 
Oro'ffiMpaslL evo*ffiffi-afpa:la. Skip^buUd- 
ing. [Cross- 4*J (See quot. 1850.) 

esMte Rudkm. Naedg. (WeaTe) xia Cfurt-i^foA dcab or 
fir plank nailed b a temporary manner to the ftramea of a 
■hip at a certain height, by which the Immea are kept to 
their propm breadths* until (he deck-knees are fastened. 

Sit E. J. Rbbd Skip-build. vtil 134 In many yatda 
tha ahip b faired by means of ribands and croaa-spalb only 
before ihe beams are fitted. 

Oross-splder t see Cross- B. 
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OMrMMp*i*Bg«r. Arek. [Cbou- 4.] One 
of the ribf extending diagonally from one pier to 
another in groined vaniting. 

t8f6 J. Smith Piuunwmm Se. Art I. 163 The croei^ 
epringenwere ornamented, .with cervinn of 2igse|r end 
other Normea omiAenU. 1I49 P, Pmr^t Anm, IV. 093 
The croM-fpringcnh ere perforated into airy forma atde 
JRickman (rffth. AtrAii. 144 I'be great croM-eprioger rib. 

Oro*SS«staft Also (in sense i) 6 oroyatalt 

1 1 . £ccl An archbish^’s cross ; also, by con- 
fusion, used for CRosE-BTAFr, a bishop's crook or 
crosier. Ohs, eac. Hist, 

1460 CArcNAvi CArvM. (1858) 156 He [Rp)>^ Groetade] 
perad to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike 
of his crosse staf. 1540 Inv. in Greene Hist, H^0rctstsr II. 
Aj^ 9 Item, a croystaff of selver and gylt 1541 Barhes 
tv its. (1573) 246/1 All your holy ornamentcs, as your holy 
myterib your holy croMO-stauei, your holy pyllen. u6o 
Giattom Cktvm. 11 . a He [Becket] taketh from Alexanoer 
his Croeyer, the crosee with the Crossettaffe . . and caryeth 
U in hiniselfe. 1884 Tsnnvson BscAst 1S8 Shall I not smite 
nun with his own cross-staflTT 

1 2 . An instniment formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the tun or a star. 06 s. 

ISM Bluhdkvil iil il vtit. (ed. 7) «86 The Lats. 

tilde then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-suffe, and by such like Mathematicall instruments. 
1669 Stusmy Martmst^s Mar. 11. xiii. 80 How to use the 
Cross-Staff. Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the . . Eye. . 
Then move the Crosa. . from you or towards you . . till that the 
wpcr end come upon the.. Sun or Star. 1839 Marryat 
Phone, Shij^ ix, The crou-staff at that time was the siniple 
inArument used to discover the latitude. 

b. A snryeyor't cross, used in taking offscta 

1874 in Knight Diet, Mtch, 

Cro'BMti-’tolip sh, [Cbobs- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of needlework characterised by stitches 
crossing each other. 

ci7ie C Fiihnbs Diaty^iW) 996 The Chaim, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich. 
sw Mrs. Psndarvbs Lsi, in Mrs.Dstmnys Carr, loOct II. 
6 Tell me how many pieces of crosa-Aitch 1 have left with 
you. 1896 Mrs. Brownino LsifA 1. 16 , 1 learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like To see me wear the night 
with empty hands. 

attrih, 1880 Birm. Weekly Poet a Oct. z/5 Cross-stitch 
embroidery b . . applied to all sorts of decorative needle- 
work. 

Hence Oro*aE-Etlito]i v., to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 95 AH splices are cross- 
Aitcned. 

OrO'BMtone. Min, [Cross- 3 b.] A name 
given to Chiastolite ; also to the minerals Stau- 
RbLiTR and Habmotovb, from the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the cr^tals. 

1770 tr. Cronstedfs Min, 83. 1771 Hill Feuits Artanged 
153. 1796 Kirwan I. aSa. 18x4 Allan Aim. Nemem. 

CSrO'M-streat. [Cross- 4, Cross o. i b.] 

1 . A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets ; a street at right angles 
to a main street. 

1817 O. W. RORkrts Centr, Amer. 114 The principal 
streets are terminated by views of the hills . . Tho croos 
streets are narrower. x86i Du Chaillu Equat, A/r, ii. 8 
There are a few short cross-streets. 

1 2 . The place where two streets cron. Ohs, (Cf. 
Cbosb-boad 3.) 

sSai T. JarpRRRON AuteUeg. Wks. 1859 I. 89 Kotping 
great fires at all the cross streets. 

OrO'sa-taiL Meek. [Cross- 4.] In a back- 
action marine steam-engine: A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at the end opposite 
to the crosa-head, and to which the connectmg-rod 
is attached. 

1839 R.& Robimhon Hant. Steam Eag, 81 The fork-head 
or croes-tail. .The cross-tail, in shape, resembles the cross- 
head of the pUtou, only it is considerably larger and 
Aronger. 

CrOBB-tining : tee Cross- B. 

Gxo*BB-trea. [Cross- 3, 4 ] 

1 . Naut, (//.) Two horizontal cross-timbers sup- 
ported by the cheeks and trestle-trees at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lovirer mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging at the top mast head; affording also a 
standing-place for seamen. 

Formerly sometimes used to include the tmtb-troes. 
i6s6 CaW. Smith Accid, Seaman xa The trusaell 
frees or croaae trees, xtey — Seaman’s Gram, iii, x6 The 
Crosse-trees are also at the head of tho MrsUl one let Into 
another croase, and strongly bolted with tho Trossell trees. 
X7S3 Chambkrs CycL Sn^p, a v. Cress-trees, They are four 
In number . . but strictly speaking only those whidi jgo 
thwart ships, ore colled erestdreet. 1969 Faixohbr J>ui, 
Marine. whjjkliKSMXKt Midsk,Easyx\\{.^t. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm, Sttenca (ed. 6) 1 . vi. 014, I climbcxl the mabimoA, 
and standing on tho cross-trees, sew the sun set 
1 2 . a. A gallows ; b. A cross. Obs. {nenee-^seses,) 
idgi Food /’hNcfosL iL Not so terriUe as a eross-troe that 
never grows, to a wag-nailer pue. 184B HataicH Nabk 
Hnmeers PeemitxBSs) 3x7 This Ooaadree Hare Doth Jemit 
Bear. 

t 3 . A wfaipple-tree. Obs. 

1763 DiemoM Agric, 11. #58 Instead of using a soaai, and 
cross-trees for the second pair, as b commonly done In a 
four horse plough. 


4 . tUtrib. toroBs-tMelMHr (cfl 5); 

yavdi a eron-jodc void. 

169a in Smiiks Seaman’s Gram, t, aW. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard, Qrosa-tree Braces. X7g| CHAUaiM Cyet, 
Snpp.f Cress-tree-yard, a yard otSLoding oquore juA tuMor 
the mine top. tjkq wiNTsa Syst. Pftuk 3x0 A crose-tree 
bar must be fixed to the fore otondards. 

OroBB^valwe : see Crobb- B. 

OromS-TTMlt. ^rek. [Crobb- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the Inteisectxon of two or 
more simple vaults. 

■890 Lbitgh MMler's Amc. Art f txa 80 The eo-colled 
sepulchre of Theron is remarkable 00 account of. .the cros» 
vault in the interior. sAjg Sir G. G. Soott Lect. Arehit. 
I. S3 A aeries of crosa gables over tho oroos vaults. 

Hence Gro'BB-vMltaA a , CteO'BB-TMi'Iliag. 
1848 B. Webb Cent, Buies, 198 The choir b of one bay, 
cross-vaulted. 1878 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss. , Cress VamlHag, 
1888 Frbbhan in Arehssel, Inst. fmi. XLV. t8 The fiat 
ceiling for the main body and cros*>vaulting for the able& 

OroBB-vino, -voting : see Cross- B. 
Oro*ga-wai7» eb, [Cross- 4, Cross a, 1 b.] 

1 . A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another; a ^-way. 

a 1490 BoTONEa Itia, (1778) X76 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been nil crosse wayes metyng. a 1933 Ld. Berners 
PlnoH bxxi. 047 We ceme too a crosse way. ifiea^ tr. 
Camden’s HisL Elis. ii. (x688i e4x The Paths and Cross- 
ways whereof are scarce known to the Dwellers thereabouts. 
noB Motteux Rabelais v. xxvi. (1737) xx4 Highways, 
Crouways, and Byways. 18B4 Miss Mitsord VUlm w. 

I. (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting these 
cross- wsyi. 

Jig, xfis8 Gauls Praat, TA. To Rdr. Ax, If thou stop, 
and stumble at the Crosse- wayes of My&tene. 1700 Wrl- 
TON S^fer. Son qf God I. x. 364 Into a many Deviations, 
and Croos-ways to sin, 

t b. allusively. The way of ' croases’ os afflio 
tions. Obs, [Cross- 3.] 

c 1493 tr. T. A Kempis’ Jmit, 11. xU. 97 Hov sekbt bou a 
nober way bun bu kynges hye way, bu crosse weyT All 
cristys Uf was a crosse A a martirdom. 

2 . The place where roads cross ; 1* Cross-road a. 

19. . Knt. 0/ Curtesy 386 And buiie my body in the croese 

woie. 1590 Shaks. Mit/s. Af. in. ii. 383 Damned spirits. . 
That in crosae-waies and floods haue Miiall. s6aS K. Lono 
tr. Barclay’s Argenie t. i. 4 On the cr oeie we y issued 
forth five theeves. 1799 Smollett Quix, (1803) 1 . 37 Hb 
imagination suggeAed thooe croos-ways that wen wont to 
TCrj^eE knights-erront in their choice. xBflg KiMcaLBY 
hereto, xlx. 335 He went past the crossways. 

attrib, tkas H. Mill Nights Search 79 For this cause 
[suicide] a Oosae-way grave. . Is mode for her. 

Cro'BBwaj^ adv. and edi, [Cross- 3, 4.] 

A, adv. -^Crosswatb, Crosswise. 
ifiti Florio, Trauereo, .Also crooaely, a thwart, a croese, 
crosseway. x8e$ Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 393 Fabian 
..took hu own pike cross way, hud h upon those of the 
enemy. 

R adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

xBop SovTHEV All for Levs iv. With cross- way movement 
to and fro. 1865 Mre Whitney Gaytaertkre i. (x8re) 8 The 
•even little * crossway * rufflea thm garobh it [the okirt]. 
Onmmwmn (kr^-sw4«z), adv. [Cross- 4 + 
-WAYS.] -CrOSSWISB. 

lS« 4 i° Hawkins^ Vey, (1878) x8 Which moketh their 
townes crosse woiea 1994 T.B, La Primamd. Fr.Acad. 

II. 373 maryin. Of pleasures which men seeke crosse- 
wayes. i6m Hooke Microgr. xox Breaking off a ven 
thin sliver of the Coal cross- ways. 1706 Leoni AlBertts 
Arehit, I. 53 a, A defect that runs crossways of the beam. 
10;^ tr. SdteUede Specir. Anal. ix. ax A scriea of dork 
Anpes breaking crossways through the light. 

efroBB- webbing ; see Crobs- B. 
tOio'is^frak. Obt. [CBoas- 3 ■.] Rog«- 
tioo week in which the Cbobb-SATI (q. ri) ocenr. 

1930 Paugr. atxfx Crosweke, gangewelm, rrvoaysen^ 
tygalione, 1977 Hounshbd CArwi. I J. X4X He sailed over 
into Normandie in the crosse weeke. X997 1 *^^ Caoaa- 
flower]. 

CroBB-winding, -wire : see Cross- B. 
OrOMTWise (kr^swoiz), adv, [CROSS- + -WISE.] 
L In the form of a cross ; so at to intersect. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 On holy 
SiSerdaye newe fyre b fette . . and thus [amoense] b vntin 
therin crossewyse. 1977 B. Googe NereshmcKe Husb, iil 
( 1 586) 136 Cut the sklnne cro^ewise. s6B6 Horneck Crucif, 
^eeus X. 178 To put their hands crosswise. 1798 Nugent 
Gr, Tour II. 333 Four of these Areets are built croso-wbe. 
>774 Juhnbon 13 Aug. in Boswell^ A church built crosswise. 
1^ Yeowbll Ane. Brit. Ch, xil. (1847) >3^ Four holes 
arranged crosswise. 

■bb. On croys~wysex by means of a cross, by 
crucifixion. Oos. nonce-use, 

*383 Langl. P, PL C. xxil 143 pei. .called hym on croyo* 
wyse at caluarye. 

t o. With one crossing another, alternately. 

W. Wbbbb Eng. PeetrU(hx\k,) 58 Ecbe shal contoine 
eynt sylbbles, and ryme croase wyse, the firA to the thyrd, 
and the second to the fourth, in this manner. 

2 . Across, athwart, transversely. 
xgBo Hollysand Treas, French Teng, Creher, to cutta 
oueith wane, or crossewbe. sfisS Gaob West. Ind, si. (x65>) 
3^B Great trees newly cut down.. and olaced crossewbe m 
the way. xfipfi Bp. Patrick Comm, Ex, xxviil (1697) 955 
Not cross-wise foom shoulder to shoulder ; but long-wise. 
1881 Jowrrr Thusyd, L 144 They cut tbaW . . and built 
. .a frame of logs pboed crots-wbe. 

8. fig. In a way opposed to the direct or rig^t ; 
perversely^ wrongly. 

i|M T. & A# Primamd, Ft, Aead n. eye He asay seeke 


efker pleeenes eroroe-biie, and tune deane eat ef the we J 
iirom reeson and iudgement. 

Oroae-wood: see Cnass- B. 

Orosswort (kr^ swwt). [Cross- a + Wob»,] 
L A name of various plants baviM leaves ar- 
ranged in the form of a crou, or whorl of four ; 
esp. OaJium eruciatum (also Crvsswofi Sedstnem); 
also of the non-British plants Vaillantia eruoatOp 
Eujatorium perfeUatum^ and the genus Cruaass* 
ilia. Crosswoit Gentian, Gentiana crudata, 

1978 Lttb Dedoens iv. Ixi^ 9 ax Croswort b a pafe 
greene hexbe, drswing nere to a^ilow Popingay colour. . 
ihe baues be . . smai . . alwayes foure growing toother, .in 
fashion lyke to a Oosm at euery ioynt. 1997 GBasaDU 
Hsrbal u. c. | 3. 353 Crossewoort Gentian. 1798 Watson 
in Phil, Trans. xLlX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. iMfi 
Trias. Bet. 35a CrucianeJia, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
called Crosswort and PAty Madder. 

2 . pl, A book-name for the N.O. Cruciform 
(plants with cruciform flowers). 

s86i Mrs. Lanxesteb Wild Flowers ag [A] Yery exten- 
sive and useful family of plants— CrucUens or Crossworts. 
1884 Miller Plant-n.f Cross-wort. SMy cruciferous plant. 
Croat, variant Bi%lliDg of Crobbed. 
nOrostwia (krpstS ri). Sc. [a. Gaelic eras- 
thraidk, crosdbra, called alsocrams-tbra, dbraidh 


the cross or beam of gathering.] The Fire-cbobb 
or Fiery Crobb, used in the Highlands #f Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

1889 Lend. Gan, No. 0037/1 Argib commanded a Cnstoiy 
to be dbpatcht through the whole Country, which b a Sign 
in a Fiery Stick, commanding and warnfng every man to 
rise in Arms iritn him. 1799 Statist, Au, Aberdeen XIV. 
3«3 (Tam.) A otaka of wood, the cue end dipped in blood, 
(the i>lcM>d of any animab, and the other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put into the hands of the per- 
son neareA to where the olom woe given, who immedbiely 
ran with all speed, and gave it to ms neareA neighbour. . 
The steke of wood was named Croishtarich. s88o Burton 
Reign Q. Anne 1 . viL 3s8 HeeenttheCrotsterie, popularly 
called the fiery croos, tnrough the glens. 

Croste, obs. form of Crust. 

Oroeyar, -eyar, obs. ff. Crobirb. 

t Crot, orote. Obs. [derivation uncertain. 

The form hxui suggested rdationship to F. crotte (cf, 
Crotxv), and to mM. Du. hrot ; ^ but difficulties of tense 
and history attach to both suggestions. " 

A particle, bit, atom, ‘ 

a S' “ ‘ 


piece. 


. and wit him 
/bid. c 


: 1300 Cursor M, 0378 (Cott.) Abram went 
loth, nis geing, his cat (, ilk crot \Fair/. crote]. ^ Ibid. 9440 
If )iou haldes mi forbot. pou sal be laoerd ouer ilk crot pat 
es m erth or paradis. ihtd. 37375. c syg/s R. Brunnb Chron. 
Wace (tiolh) 3103 pe host destruyed/ilh a crote. cs 4 a 9 
Wymtoum Cron- vii. viii. 83 pU ilk Pes of Bred, .of it nevyr 
a Crote. . owre pas my Throt. 1490 9 Promp, Parv. to^t 
Crote of a iMcftt gfebieula^gMula, 

Crotal, another form of Ckottle. 

Grot^ (kr^u'tfil). [ad. L. crotalum^ or itsF. 
adaptation cretaU : see below.] 

1. — Crotaluu 1. 

i89» Lsitch MalUr^e Ane. Art % 388 sm/r, A female 
Bacchante clattering with crotals. 

2 . Irish Antiq, Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped beu or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure ; see quots. Also attrib. 

[xxgfi John or Salisbury Polycrat. viii. zii, Croteb quoqoe 
dicuntur sonone sphoirula^ qus, quibusdam granb bter- 
positis, pro quantitate sui et specie mmalli, varios loooe 
cduuuj X790 Lrowich Antiq, Ireland 343 The Chrotal 
seems not to have been a Bardic Instrument ; but the Bell- 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotalum 
by the Latins. X849 Proc. R, Irish Acad. 135 A com- 
munication . . to shew that the article called a crotal . . hxul 
properly but one disc, and not two, as represented in Led- 
wich'e Antiquities. iBya Ellacombb Ch. Bells Devon 378, 
I would, .confine the term Crotal to those pearahaped and 

I. .1 


tended to make a rattling noise when shaken. 
Croiiffilid. Zool. [f. mod.L. Cratalidm.1 A 
serpent of the Crotalidm or rattlcfoske family. 
Cro*tffi]ifioiEiii, a. Zeal. [f. Crotal-ub -form ] 
Structurally resembli^ or related to the lattlc- 
anake ; as * the crotalitorm \ 

Oro*taliB. Ckem. [f. Cbotal-ub -»• -nr.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnidm : it ii not coagulated at the boiling- 
pobt of water. Syd. See, Lex, 

Orotalisiffi (kip-tfilain), a. [f. as 4- -nri.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesn^e family. 

sMg Athenmum Na 1990. 344/* A genus of croteliae unt^ 
pents. x8ls C. C Hotlsy Snahee xvii. eis That the sexes 
ipf rattlesnakes] also understaiid esch other through crota- 
une eloquence is generally believed. 

I Oro*talo. [It cretale CiRnFlorio), ad. L. ere- 
talum : see l^low.] » Crotalum. 

asSH Sir T. Browns Ttaete (iSse) 111 . t7r All scvie of 
siArums, crotaloes, cymbals, tympsns, Ac., muse among the 
ancients. sB4e Brands Dfofi Se., Crotalo, a Toridab musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Ii Orotallltt (kryt&lflm). Antiq. [L.; a. Gr. 
ajpbrakot clapper, castanet, rattle.] 

A sort of Clapper or castanet used b andent 
Greece and eliewiiere in rellrious donees. 

sTav-si Cbamsxss CyeL s.v.. The erotaluA. .consisted ef 
two Usue hmM ptates, or sods, which were shaksa la the 
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GBOTJu:.tm. 

kwiA ifM T, T*tLM >94 . 1 «n aufai M 

®aite«Kr<aesuA??st 

nUKto M>iOfby 

yCh!0tSll#<kr/>-Ulif4 2M [modX., t Or. 

rattle: fee pree.] Thegetiuf of AmeHofil 
terpents contaimAg the t^iical nittlcsnahef, 

*• ISSHwiraJ of Croulus, properly 
Ip i^ich hovea rattlo or iiumunoot of sound upon 
theUiL i^pwKN/’o«vr4/M46 The ciotalus wnrm 
the ear of the Amencan Indian by the rattle of its uiU * 
Orotapllto (kretrafik), a. Anai. tC Gr. epd- 
ra 4 >ot, pi. *01 the temples ; cf, F. Of or 

pcrtaiiiiiig to the temples, temporal. CTO*t^]iU« 

а. [F, croiaphitB (i6th c, Parc), Cr. Kpor9.tyirrit\ 
temporal, os it, * crotaphite arteries ’ ; fsd, tbe tem- 
poral muscle io&s.), 0»ota9hi*tlo a., temporal, as 
m 'crotaphitic nerve*, the superior mavilbuy 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. 

Ui'QUKaet i?a^r/a/ri. xxv, Tlie crotaphkk aiteiy. 
1656 BLOujrr Glotsogr,^ Cr^taBkiUtt tlie tvro muscles of the 
temples. 17x3 Che8K(.obn Anat, iii. xv. (1786) 054 Under 
the crotaph^'te muscle. 1841 Cbuybilhirr Auat. I. 3x1 
The Temporal muscle or Crota^yte . . occupies the whole 
or the Temporal fosu. 183a Todd Cycl. Anat. IL 871/1 
ITie * crotaphitic ' and . .pie * buccinator ' nerves. 

Crotaye, var. of Ciiotuy Ohs, 

Crotoh (kr^7lj^. Now chiefly f/,. 9 . or dial. Alim 
6-7 oroohe. f Etymological history obscure. In 
form it appears to ajjree with ME. croche shepherd's 
crook, crosier, ONb\ croche \ but in sense it comes 
nearer to Cbutch, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, crotch appears as a variant, liut crutch 
and crotch are in current use different words.] 

1 1 . A fork : Mp. the agrirultural implement. 
xsmTavsrnrr Eraum, Frmu 11345' 44 Thrust nature 
wytn a croche \NaUuram axpcllas Jurca] yet woll bhe sty 11 
runne backe anayne. 

t 2 . A fork formerly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cut off or 
dragged up with the weed-hook. Ohs. 

1373 Tusskr I/usb, (1878) I IB In Mate H^et a weeds 
hooKC, a crotch and a rIouc, and weed out such wcedea as 
the come doth not loue. [1873 J* I^'owler in Archmol. 
XLIV. X79 KPla,ie\ A man, in a gamen, cutting np thistles 
fiom the plants they grow amongst with a wera^hook and 
crotch, ibid, B07, aao.] 

3 . A Stake or pole having a forked top, used os a 
support or prop. 

X573 Tusser //wj 5. (18781 64 The strawberio* looke to be 
couered with strowe, Laid ouerly trim vpuu crotcliis and 
bowa Ibid, 79 For hoppolus and crotches in lopping go 
aau«. 1681 HiCERKiNctLC Vind. h'aked Truth it. i, A Crazy 
. . Fabrick that only atands upon Crotches, and Crotchets. 
1700 Dryden FahUt, Baneia and Phil. 160 'J1ie crotches of 
their cot in columes rise \furcas auhnra columnat\ 1841 
Catun N. Afiier. Ind, (1844) I. xxii. x6a Four posts or 
crotches . . supporliug four etiually delicate rods, resting 
in the crotches. 

t b. A fulked peg or crook for hanging things 
on. Ohs. 

X573 Tussrr Tfttah, (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 
hang trinkets theron. 

o. Naut. A forked sujiport for various purposes : 
see Crutch 3. 

4 . Tbe fork of a tree or bough, where it divides 
into two limbs or branches. 

1373 Turbek Hmh. (x^8) 105 The crotch nf the bough* 
1841 Bust Farm. Bhs. tSortees> xao Some I branches], .that 
have croches [pnmtad creches] will bee for ralce^ahaftes. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst. Aj!T/c,(j 66 t) 37 ^Cfvieh, the forked part 
of a Tree us^ul in many cases of Husbandry. 175B Acet. 
Miemakis, etc. 63 Branches of trees . . stuck in the ground 
with the crotch uppermost 1843-4 T N. Savage in BasUn 
yrnl. Sat. Hist. iV, They [chimpanzeesi .. build tlieis habi- 
tations in trees, .supported by the body of a limb nr a crotch. 
s 6S4 J. L. STterHENS Cantr, A war 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the tree. 1889 Csntury Mag. Aug. 501/1 A 
mass of leaves left, .in the crotch of the divergent branches. 

б. The ' fork ' or bifurcation of the human body 
where the legs join the trunk. 

a X99e Grcun MamUlia ii. Poems (Ri Idg.^ 3x6 Some close- 
breech’d to the crotch fur cold. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Mfus 
•X4 The middle lufurcation at the Crotch. 18x7-8 Corbett 
Kesid. [/. S. (.xSaa) 156 To be split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch. 1884 Child Balloits II. xxix. 839/1 
Three hundred years old, with a beard to the crutch. 

6. A biihreation of road or river. 

1787 T. Hutchinsom Hist. Mass. Bay II. 383 The river 
to he called by the same name, from the crotch to the mouth. 
xSsy U01.LAN0 Bay PaUh xxii. Standing right in tlie crotch 
of the roads. 

1 7 . fyC' A. dilemma. Obs. 

idea BACxra Hm. b't/f xox There U a Tradltkin of a 
Dilemma that Bishop Morton ..vsed, to raue vp the Bene- 
uolence to higher Kates; and some called it his Forke, and 
some his Crotch [Ellis ^ Sfadding*s ad. crutch]. 

8. Comb. Orotoh-doep a., up to the ' crotch ' or 
loins; orotoh-stldk {diaL\ a forked stick; 
torotoh-tail, old name of the Kite. 

1844 ^ - - * - - . 

Rece hy ] 


1844 7 ml. E, AgHc. Sor. V. t. 9 Pressing It down closely 

S iece hy piece with a small *crotcli-stick. 1874-9X Ray 
4 £. C. fPonts oi A ♦Crotch-tall: a Kiic; MHvua 
cssudA/breipatA. i8m Comh. Mur. July 41 * Crutch-tail ' 
formerly applied Co a Rite. t88s oWAtivaoN Pror. Nomas 


formerly applied to a JLite. tans MrAtivaoN rrm. svomss 
Birds 117 r^ra ici forked tail this bird [the Kite] haa t«- 
ceived the names of Fork tail, Crotch tail {Eassx). 
Orotoh«t var. of Cboobk Ohs, 


1308 

A * croteh^ of mfonreitkMi; ferisdL (Now £7. S.) 

^ ilBy .BoUMMlto 0 ssm MrtL a nlv* nh A cratethaA 
Wme. t8ii8 A. VOONO vffnk. JniMur(i8t|i i8i Ha fias 
khan Armlydown with a erocchadpif. aAllLoaaiiia AM. 
am sa Two araaobad aiicks* sSla C#mi 4 iftag . May $8a 
A ahaegy raef of harit ophald hy eralchad aaplmgs. 

Oi!Y»toli«d*, orofomAtt-Ffordi connpiid fonnd 
of CRO88-JACK';yi0n/. 

i88y Bmttn Ssiflsds WsrdBht CrotsAsdpord. the old 
orthography for crsss^JocByostL site PadlmadlQ. 86 Fab. 
4 /| Reeving a * gin ' on ta^le afSaeo to the crotchett yard 
on board the ship Sardamsm, 

Ako 5-6 oroohotte, 
5-9 oroobet, 6 ooxobat, orocdcoliotte, olirot- 
ohet, 7 oradhot, 7 (9 dial^ omtohot, 8 orot- 
obett. [ME. a. F. crochet hook, dim. of erocke 
crook, hook 2 see Crochet.] 

I. bCbooxst. 

1 . Arch. mCbockbt a; also tretnsf. to buds or 
branches. 

r S394 /*. />/. Crtds X74 J>e mynstre. .Wi)> arches, .y-conren 
Wi)> crochetes on corners wi)> knottes of goldo. sSss Hone 
E ospy-ddy Bh. 1 . 767 The crutchets, or projecting stones 
on tbe outside of that, .spire. xSpe Eu^aht Marcttry 13 
Mar. 8/5 Let us gather one of their lelm trees*] delicate 
sprim . .Everycrochctreseinblesa duster of spherical beads. 

’t' 2 . «>CiiOOKUT I. Ohs. (Cf. F. crochet.) In 
mod. dial, crotchet tmitkt crown of the head. 

x^ Poppa w. Hatckat Biv, They will . .anatomise. . thy 
bodie from the conie on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
s8ss Korinson H''At/hy Olifs.t Cratahatf the crown of the 
head. * Nap Ins cratchet *. crar:k his crown. SI76 Mia- 
y'orksk, Gleas.t Crataksi^ the crown of the head. 

II. A hook or hooked iii<«trament. 

1 8 . A small hook, esp, for fastening things ; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankoda 111. xxiv. (1869) T49 Of tms 
crocliet, S. X48S Caxtow GoiHray 179 It ahold be fasted to 
the creneaux of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes 
ofyron. X483 ^ Gold. Leg‘. 134/4 Theilne the tyraunt.. 
with hokes and crocliettis (w yroo uyde do tere theyr fleesh. 
1S03 Priv. Purse Kxp. Elix. of York (X830) 9a l*or hookea 
ana crochettes. .delivered to William Ilamerton^omaii of 
the Wurderobe of the beddes. a i6i8 Sylvester Uu Bartas, 
fob Trtumpkauit xli, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill. 1690 EvrLvx Mundns MuliabriSf This to 
her side tihe does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache. 1703 J. Savage Eatt. Antients Ixxvii. 017 An 
Imperial Purple Rohe on her Shoulders button’d with a 
Crotchet of Diamonds ou her Breast 17x0 Steele Taller 
No. 845 r I A Crochet of xaa Diuiionds, set.. in Silver. 

4 . Surg, fa. A hook-like instrument; b. spec, 
an instrument employed in obateirical surgery. 

1730 Phil, r/'nw. XLViI. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments (1] keep them from touching. 1754-44 
Smpllir Midwif. 11. 448, 1 sat down with a resolution to 
deliver either noth the forceps or crotchet in order to save 
the woman’s li'e. 1834 £. M ayiiew Dogs ( 1 B6a) 913 Forceps 
. .are always dutigerous. .The crochet, a blunt hook .. is to 
b^referred. 

o. a. A hook used in reaping : see quot. 183.^. 
lb. A hook fastened with straps on the back of a 
porter for carrying parcels. [ — Fr, crocfiet^ 
xto J. Holland Manttf, Metal II 58 The crotch'*! or 
hook; the workman uses it with the le(t hand to gather li.e 
quantity of corn he inteiKis to cut. i860 I'vmoali. Clme. l 
xxvil. 7x6 Simoiid carried my theodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his back. 

6. A natural huok-like organ or pocess: spec. 
t a. * The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast * Cotgr. 
[F. erochef), b. One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many Icpidopterous larvte, 
c. Anal, The hook-like extremity of the superior 
occipito-temporal convolution of the brain. 

1876 PaiLura s. v., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
of a Fox, are called CrouhetN. [Hence 1708 in Kkrsby and 
in later Diets. J 1778 M ilne Diet. Bot. s. v. SewaM, Some seeds 
attach themselves tu animals, by means of huokii, crotchets, 
or hairs, itea Pai.ev Nat, Tkaol. xii, In tiie Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. x8a6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (iSaS) 111. xxix. The 
prolegs of almost ail I..epidopterous larvie are furnished with 
a set of raiuute slender horny hooks, crotcliots, or claws .. 
sqmiewhat resembling ftsh-hxiks. S878QUAIN lilem. A mat. 
(w. 8) 11. S3a I Is anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Vicq-d’Aryr the * crotchet ’, bvuce its iiaiiie. 
Ill- Derived and figurative Beiisca. 

7 . Jlfus. A lymbol for a note of half the value of 
a minim, made in the form of a stem with a round 
(fqrmerly lozenge-sh.'i)ied) black head ; a note of 
tMs value. Also allrih, 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, X04 Crochet! of songe, semrmimimet. 
rxsjke Towneley Myst. xi6. Sec. Paetor. Say what was 
his son^ hard ye not how he crakyd it, Thrc brefos to a 
long, Tert. Pastor, Yee mary he hakt it. Was no crochett 
wrong, nor no thing that lakt iL ssoo-od Dunbar Poems 
(1684) Na aa iv,Tlie pyet . . Fenjeis to sing the nychtingalU 
not : Bot scho can nevir thecorchat cletC For harsknes of hir 
carlich tlirot. 1397 Momlev Introd. Mus, 178 He giuctfi it 
such a natural grace by breaking a minime into a crolclu t 
rest and a crotchet i6aa Pbacham Compl. Gent. xi. 
(1834) toa Hee driveth a Crotchet thorow many Minims, 
ouising it to resemble a chaine with the Unkos. 178a 
Buenev Hist. Mus,{pd. 3) II. iv. 303 Notes in a lozenge 
form ;. .these, whether the heads were full or' open, were at 
firaC called mnims: but when a still quicker note was 
thought necessary, the white or open notes only hod chat 
tide and the bla^ were, .by the English [called] Crotchets : 
a name given by the French with more ^priety, from the 
hook or curvature of the tail, to the. .Quaver. 1830 W. 



lavwo C efokar / rt y HepratendeJ tosnora Aeon an air Ai 
the poet played k, but put dom eroichets and aeras-bravea 
at random. 

b. OHea Qfed with playful tb fume 9* 

IS79 OoaaoN APot. Seh. itfforar (Acb.) 68 
luute euer a aotdhut hboua oonxinoiis, and wbere difv 

Kite, igw SHANi. Mmk Ado iiTilL 58 thefo are 


very^croSSSsts that he speaks, Note notes fanecich, and 
no^g. tiSgi Wood Atk. Oxom. L ^ Bmng ppRsa n 'd 
with crotchets, as many Mualclans ara. , , 

1 8 . A equate l)»cket in typomphY; mQsLWK 
7 1 formerly alto called hdoh. Ohs. 

1876 CoLEi^ Croiehet,~di*o (In printing) the 
Parenthesis [ ]. 371^ Riohardsom CforfoiA 
VIlI. 456 iie/f,\WiatiB * 

Belford omitted. ~ 


ts,«iw 

Msiiwiu uHiikiw. svja Lindlsy introd, Betf ew 
interpolations, which ara distinguished by huttli j 
within crotchets [ 1. 

9 . A whimeicaf fancy ; a perrerte conceit ; a pedu* 
liar notion on some point (usually considered Wh 
important) held hy an individual in opposldoii to 
common opinion. 

The origin of this sense Is obscure : It Is neerly synoiumi* 
ous with Crank shX senses 3 and 4,audsa ght. [ike ic,hava 
the radical notion of * mental twist or cruok^; hutCoigfavu 
appears to connect it with the mudcal note, tense 7; 
* Croehust a Quauer in Musicke ; whence II a dss crockms 
en teste, (we say 1 his head is full of crochets * : cf. Mso 7 b. 

1573 0 . Harvrv Letter^bk, (Camden) 46 M. Osbum Stud 
uppon this chrotchet, that he had bene ons there alreddi, uM 
therefore, etc. 1387 Harrison EmNarsd ti. xxU. 1*077^ 1. 
139 All tlie od crochets in such a builder's hrainei. tdott 
SiiAKR. Maas, for M, iii. 11. 133. stex-gi Buhtoh Amf, 
Mel. J. iii. I. ii, 187 That castle in the ayr, that crocliet, 
that whimsie. t6s8 Wither Bait. Remamb, it. 8x3 How 
could so fond a crotchet be devised, T'tiat God our seriottst 
actionn hath despised T 1711 E. Ward Qnix. 1* 17 Wkb 
fifty Crotchets in his Head, a vn% wiuciE Tks Aps^ 
ParTot, etc, (K.), But airy whims and crotchets lead to 
certain loss, and ne'er succeed. 1807 Crarbb Par, Rsg, ni. 
op And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head. s86r 
M. Arnoi.d Pop. Educ. Franca 165 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason, .mere crotchets, or mere prejudices. 

D. A fanciful device, mechanical, aitiitiCf or 
literary. 

t6it L. Barry Raw Alley in HnzI. DodshyTk., 366 Aa 
for my breath 1 have crotchets and devices, ^Ladier rank 
breaths are often help’d with spices ’. 1844 Evelyn Diatry 
8 Nov., He shew’d us his perpetual motions . . models, arid 
a thousand otlier crotchets and devh ea, 1733 « title \ Isling* 
ton ; or the Humours of the New l unbndge WetlM. . with 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and Conclusions, 
176X Foo l E Liar 1. Wks. 1799 L apo All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that . .rhymers have ever produced, st^t 
Caklyik .Var/. Res, 11. ix, Nothing but innuendoes, figure^ 
live croiclicts. 

10 . Fortif. A passage formed by an indentation 

in the glacis opimsite a traverse, connecting the 
[loriions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse. 1833 Stocquklbr Mi lit, Encycl. 

1 11 . Mil. * The arrangement of a body of troo[>8„ 
eithei forward or rearward, ro as to form a lit'e 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of batile * 
(Webster 1864). Obs, 
tl 2 . qnasi-o^. Oddly, nonce-vse, 

x67v N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv, ao lt.H independency of 
looHtN ss from God, lies as crotchet every whit, as its being. 

19 . Comb., as crotchet-shaped \ orotohet-liero 
{humorous), m musician ; orotohet-snonger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other quistioni 
and obtrusively advocates them ; hence crotchet* 
mongcrinr. 

1807 W IRVINO Salmag. (1834) 8a Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchat-hero, Meets. 1874 Blackib 
Seif-Gutt, 60 They are mostly crotchet-mongers and pu«1o- 
brains. 1884 Ray LANKESrKR in PaUl Mall G. 6 Oct. 1/3 
A corkscrcw-sliaped o.* a rod-shaped or a crotchet-shaped 
bacillus. i8te Charity Organis. Rev, June 067 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongeriiig is to give up trust in legislative crotchett. 

t Croriioliet. sb.'^ Obs. Also 7 cratohet [dim. 
of Crotch. (Cf. also Cbutchet.)] 

1 . A n lie or prop with a forked top ; « Crotch 3. 

1631 Caft. Smith Advt, Planters 32 I'his was our 
Church, till wee built a homely thing like a barne, set upon 
Crotchett. r68x [see Crotch 3]. 17^ P. Browne 7 aanadca 
a> I'liey live in luiis or thatched cnbbuiM suKtaiiied hy 
troichelK. 1764 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Si. s.v, Curry- 
inCf [ i'ools used] A crotchet or fork. 

2 . A forked support or bracket, 

177R W. Bailfy Dascr. Use/rd Machines T. 955 A Brass 
... J ’ fitted to tha 


Crotchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly . .. 
solid lAid also to tbe hollow end of the axis of the 

9 . Naut. Crotch 3 c, Crutch 3. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marina, Crouekasnis, the crotchets^ 
or floor-timbers fore and aft in a boat. 

Croiioliet, V- [f- Chotohkt sh.^] fa, Toi 
break a longer note up into crotchets (pis,), b. To 
affect with crotchets, o. To ornament with 
crotchets or crockets. Hence Cro*tohetod, ppl. a. 

XS87 Harmar tr. Besa's Serm, 967 (T.) Not these centela 
and morseU of scripture warbled, quavered, and crochettad, 
to give pleasure unto the ears, c x6oo 1 >onnb EUgisa i. 
fsatousia, Drawing bis breath, e« thick end short, as can 
’The nimblest a-ocheting Musitiao. s6a8 Ford Eot*sPs 
Mat. II. il, You are but whimsied yet, crotchetrd, conttn. 
dntmed. sSga Lichpield Mercury as Mar. 8/3 Look up . ,. 
through the slender branches, crocnetted almost to the 
tips.. There is no need to wonder where the architects., 
got their idea of crochetting the spins and pinnacles of our 
^thedruL 
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CSrotcIietaar (kr^Ji Also orotoheter. 
[f. Cbotcubt sb.^ -EER.] A person with a 
crotchet ; isp. one who pushes or obtrudes bis 
crotchets in politics, etc. 

sStS W. H. J ttRUiNt} Scriltbhomitniii 9 »o Ai sometimes a 
brighter orb 'lumine^ the sphere, So Duiiby o’er crotcheteers 
rei|;ns overseer. 1856 Ta/ft Mag, XXlll. 276 Attempts 
At interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters. 
1887 Saintrbumy //M. Elitab, Lit, vi. a4a A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers. 

Cro'tclietineas. [f. Crptcuett •¥ -ness.] 
The quality of bcin^ crotchety. 

s86o Sat, Etv, 16 June 764/3 The fault to which Ex- 
aminers are liable is sometimes called crotchet! ness, but a 
better name for it would be vanity. 1877 Daily Newt 
9 Oct. 5/a Amasement at the crotchetiness of his host. 

tCro*to]ietl]r, O. Obs, [-ltI.J -next 

170a C. Mathbx Magn, Ckr, iii. tv. v. (185a) 594 Let the 
reader, here in a crochet, refresh itimself with one crochetly 
passage. 

Crotchety (krp*tjeti\ a, ff- Crotchet sbA 
+ -T.n Given to crotchets ; full of crotchets. 
i8ss Lo. CocKBURN Mem. ais He was crotchety, posi- 
tive and wild. 1867 Bright S/. R^orm (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people. 

b. Of nctioiis, etc. : Of the nature of a crotchet. 
1849 Disraku Tancred vi. v, I threw no obstacles in his 
croicnetty course. 1890 SMcfa/or as Ian., Crotchety 
attempts to alter the style and title of the House of Lords. 
Crote. var. Cmot Obs.^ piece, bit 
OrotelB ; see Cbottklr. 

Crotesoo, Grotesque : see Grotesque. 
t Croiieyf Obs. [app. a. Anglo-Fr. ^eroteyer 
— OF. ^crotoyer, f. OP\ crole, crotte dung of hares, 
etc ] trans. and intr. Of hares, rabbits, etc. : To 
evacuate their excrement. 
a I4a5 Master of Came (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 13 h', The hare 
. . alwey . . croteyeh yn o manere. Ibid, fo. a6 l^i [bucksi cro- 
teieb hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. i486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
E iij a, The I lare . . wmaes and crotis and Roungeth euermoore. 

t Crotoy, sA Obs. Also orotaye, orottoye. [f. 
Crotsy v.\ 111 bl - Crottels. 

a 1405 Master ^ Game fBodl. MS. 546 fo. 70^ 3 if 
croteyes be|i erele andbikke. 157^^ Turrerv. yeneriet^ 
To iudge an olde harte by the fewmishinff, the which they 
make in brode croteys. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. i. 
93 1 A Hare or Conneys Crottoyes. 174s Compl. Fam. 
Piece 11. i. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buck [Rare]. 
1807 Sporismatis Dut. s.v. i/var, [Bears] cast their lesses 
sometimes in round croteys, 

t CrO*tifling« -isiag. Cbs. Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

(see Crottbls]. 1677 Pi or Qxfordsk. 190 The in- 
fection of Che grass by the urin and crotixing of the Conies. 
aC8$ N. Cox Genii. Kecr. la Terms for their Ordure . . Of 
a Hare, Crotiles or Crotosing. 

Croton vkrdu‘|;^n). [mod L., a. Gr. Kporwv a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Eicinus communis, taken 
in Botany as the name ot an allied genus.] 

1 . Eel. A large genus of euphorbiaceous plants, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
species of which have important medical properties. 

175s Hill Nat, Hist. Plants 6xa The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leives and pendulous capsules. 1846 Lindley 
yeg. Kingd. aSx Similar colours are found .. in some 
Crotons. 1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can he placed u the croton. 

2 . By florists applied to Codimum pictum, a 
plant closely alliecl to the Crotons, cultivated in 
not-houscs for its beautiful foliage. 

a88s Daily Nesvs 99 June a/7 Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 
hair. Dracamas, and pitcher plants. s8fa Garden xi Mar. 
1^/3 Suitable time, .for cutting back and striking Crotons, 
d. Oroton oil, a fatty oil exi.sting in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton Tiglium\ it is a 
drastic purgative ; oroton chloral or o. 0. hydrate, 
a name of butyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

183s J Davies Manual Mai. Med. 363 Croton Oil. 1S75 
H. C. W oon Tkerap. (1879) 475 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics. 1876 Harlpv Mat. Med. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obuined by Kramer 
and Pinner. 18B1 B. w. Richardson in Med. Temp. ymt. 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral combined with quinine. 
Croton-bnif* 6^. A name given in parts of 
the U..S. to the Cockroach, Blatta orientalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
Westchester county, N.Y., the suggestion being that these 
insects became abundant in New York about the time (iB42) 
lhat the Croton aqueduct brought water to the city. • 

Crotonio (kr^tp nik), a. Chem. [f. Croton + -la] 
Of or derived from croton oil ; as in crotonic acid, 
C4 Og, the second member of the Aortlio series. 

Oro*tonato, a salt of crotonic acid. Oro'tonol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil. 0*0*801171, 
the radical C4 H7 of crotonic add. Oro'toajlotBO, 
a hydro-carbon, C4 Hg (liquid below ig^C.), 
homologous with allylene. 

18JB T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies It owes its par* 
cative qualities to. .crotonic acid dissolve in die oil. 1873 
Williamson Ckem. 30a llie crotonate which has been 
extracted from the croton-seed oik s88e ClbmihSHAw 
iVurtd Atom. Th. a64 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
allylene, and crotonylena, are known in a free state. 
tCrott. Obs. ran^K [tL ¥. crotle.'} Dirt. 

1687 Howrll Loadinop. 391 And touchingttreeU, the dirt 
and croti of Paris may be smelt ten miles off. 


Orottolo (Icrp-tls), sb. pi Also 7 orolelXos, 
•1108, •oil. [app. dim. £ F. crMo, orotli (see Grot).] 
The globular dung or excrement of hares, etc. 

1998 Mahwooo Eawee Eareet iv. | 6 (xfixs) 45/1 Of a 
Hare (the ordare is called] crottels or cratising. s68e 
Howbll Parly ^Beasts 8 iD.) The lesses of al^, the 
crotells of a hare, a 1700 B. £. Diet. Cmsti, Crew, Crotilee, 
Hares Excrements, tytt Pucklx CM (xBx;) 90 llw 
sprsints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Orottlo (kr^t*l). Also 8 orottel, 9 orotaL [a. 
Gaelic crotal, croton a lichen, esp. one used in 
dyeing ] A name ^ven in Scotland to vanons 
species of lichen used in dyeing: cf. Cudbear. 

1798 Lighttoot Flora Scot. (x78p) 8x8 Lieken oMkaloeUt. 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen. Cork or Arcell Anglis, Crotal 
Caulit, S794 Statist, Ace. Scot. XII. 1x3 It [cudb^] was 
known as a dye-stuff in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred ^ars ago. x 06 s H. Mac- 
millan Footnotoe/r. Naiuro 1x6 The dyes she herself pre- 
pares, by simply boiling in water, .various speciaa of crotal 
or lichens. t88i in D. H. Edwards Mod. Scot. Poets Sar. 
111. 999 When ither dykes Wi* crottle are grown gray. 
Crottoye, var. Cbotet Obs. 
tCrouoll, Obs. Forms: 1 ordo, 9*3 
oruohe, 4-5 orouohe, orowoh(e. [Early ME. 
cruche, app. OE. erde, ad. L. crux, cruets cross. 

0£L crAc is known to occur once c xooo in sense 
the cross : its history presents some difficulties. The 
palatalization of the final ^(whence xaihc. erOeke) suggests 
that it was a word of early adoption which had undergone 
the usual phonetic change, as in cireo, church. But in this 
cn%e the vowel would have remained short, as in pie, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occurred. I'he probability 
is that it is a late learned adaptation of L. eriuL, as 
pronounced by Italians or other Romanic people with e as 
tek, and lengthened 8 : cf. It. croce. See Pogatseber | x6o 
(1888). Cf. also OS. crAd, OHG. crAci, crAsi, mod. G. 
kreuM, and their allied forms, where we have the long 8, and 
c repr. by le as in OF. eruis. (Some have thought ME. 
cracks to be of Fr. dial, origin : cf. Bearnese Croats cross .] 
— Cross, in itf varioua early senses: the boly 
cross, or a representation or flgnre of it ; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross ; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross. 

csooo Soje, Loeckd. II. 988 )>onne nime he his [petra 
oleum] dsel, and wyree cristes mal on micre lime butan 
cruc on fisem heafde foran se sceal on balzame bron. e laoe 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 05 Crepe to cruche on lance fridni. a isag 
Leg. Kath. 11 71 Ne molite. his heuenliche cunde..felen 
. .sorbe vpo pe cruche. c xgia Shomxiiam xs Ine the fore, 
heved the crouche a-net Felthe of fendes to bcrmL 13(40 
Ayenb. 41 The bal3ede J»c crouchen [Fr. les rn»/s], 

t e cnlices. 1389 in L'ng. (7f/d!r(x87o)54 In exaltacion of ye 
oly crouche. 1393 Gower Cot(f. 1. 173 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. ZR93I.ANOL. P, PI. C. viii. 
X67 Meny crouche on hue cloke and keyes of romc. a 1400 
Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche. a 1400 
Hocci.xvx Do Reg, Princ. 6R0 1 .A>ke whethir In this purs 
there be ony croase or crouche. 1463, etc. [see Ckoucmuas]. 
Crouch (krantj), sb.'^ Also 6 orowohe. [f. 
Crouch v.l] An act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

1597 Lyly IVom. in Moons 11 i. Thou didst not honor me 
with kneele and crowche. s6sa Mabbincks City Madam 
11. i, The reverence, respect, tlie crouches, cringes. sSeo 
Campbell Gertr. Wyom. 111. xiv, Nor cougar’s crouch I 
fear'd. 1889 Adm. Maxsr in Pall Mali G. 89 Jan. x, Public 
Opinion, always on the crouch, .in order to spring erecu 

Crouch, obs. by-form of Crutch. 

Crouch (krautj), v.! Forms: 4 oniobe(D, 
orouohen, 4-6 orouolie, 5-7 oroche, 6-7 
orowoh(e, oroooh(e, 6 orootohe, croutohe, 6- 
crouoh. [First known in end of 14th c. ; origin 
doubtful. 

Generally identified with Cbouk v : but (x) erouko and 
cracks coxw together as distinct words in and quoL 1394; 
^a) there is no assignable resison for the palatalization 01 the 
k in crottk ; cf. the phonetic history of OE. hr Aeon, dAcan, 
iAean^ etc. ; ^3) crouch is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Sc. krfl:^! Vorksh. kr&t/ (both meaning ME. A\ It is 
indeed impossible fora word \n*each to be regularly de- 
rived from OE., since the same cause that palatalized the c in 
*Ac would necessarily make umlaut and give <pc*, ME. ’ych. 
•ich, ’There was however an OF. crockirio b^ome hookeo 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders 'a fet..lcs esfmules crochir.* On the 
analogy of pouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. crouch, 
but the lateness of the word is still surprising.] 

1 . intr. To stoop or bend ]ow with general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission ; to cower with the limbs 
bent. Formerly often applied to the act of bowing 
low in reverence or deference. Now said also m 
the depressed and constrained posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submission, or in order to make 
a spring. (To cotver concems chiefly the head and 
shoulders : to crouch affects the body as a whole.) 

^ >384 Crsds »9 Lordes loueth hem well, for hal so 
lowe crouchen. JbuL 751 Kni)tM croukeb hem to Bt 
crucheb full lowe. [14. . Golesgros 4 Caw. 1380 Ibe King 
crochit with croune, cumly and cleir.] 1948 Gnrr Pr. 
Masse xsi Without ether crouching or kneling. ids J. 
Bill Haddens Answ. Osor. 38B b, Crooebyng and luwel- 
yng to the Cracifixe. i6is Coroa., Teip%r..Xa crooch, 
lurke, squat, or dneke vndcr. ite H. Cooan tr. Pinto's 
Trav, 89 We sat crouching for the space of three whole 
days upon this rock. 1709 Addison 7 Vi/Zrr No. i6t F 9 A 
Couple of tame Lions lay crouching at her Feet. t8|8 
MAsavAT Joe. Faitbf* Ne crojched behind a lilac- 
bush. 1843 DiCKkUs Besm. Radge vi, Crouching like a 


caovaanKa. 

cat in dark conien» 1891 Black Pr, Tktsk vll 106 Sheila 
cioiidied into her lathers side for shelter. 

2 . To bow or bend humbly or tervilely; toeringe 
snbmissively or fawningly. Chiefly^. 

iss8 Roy ft Barlow Rode me (Arb. But they are con* 

Btrayned to creutefae. .as it were unto an Emprours. SS77 


Hammxs As/e, Ecei, Hiet. (16x9)337 They creoebed vnte 
the Romanes, and protastea lo^ty and suUection, 1994 
Nashb Unfert, Jrtev, 41 He must laune like a spamell, 


crouch like a Jew. s6oi R. Johnson Kittgd, 4 Cemmw. 
soTheyarecrochedtiLandfsaiedof all men. 1779 J. Moose 
View Soc. Fr. 11789) I. xliv. 379 Ths free spirit most crouch 
to the slave In office. s8b3 Sem Qs/entin D. xvL 1 crouch 
to no one— obey no one. a i860 Buckle CivUiM. (1869' HI. 
iiL 196 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample on thoee who are below them. 

8. trans. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) ; 
often with implication of cringing. 

S708 Land. Com. No. 4x49/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still. 1800 Coleridge Christa* 
bsi 11, ahe . . crouched her head upon her breast. 1818 
Moore Lalla R. (1824) S07 T'was not for him to crouch the 
knee Tamely to Moslem tyranny. 1894 Landor Lett. 
American a6 Row long shall a' fiswdred millions of our 
f dowwuE tercs ewpdtthoirboe isl isiB re himT 

•fdatfmAf 9.8 Ota, Ahmff crowohe, 7 orooh. 
[f. Crouch ; cf. Cnosa w.j 

1 . traets, Tn cma ; to sign with the cros^. 

a saag Leg. Kseth. rdk Heo wffi Cristes cros Cruchede 
hire ouer aL e Chaucbs MiUede T. crowche 
the from elues and from wightes. Merck. 7 . 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem blesse. 

2 . To cross with lines, etc. ran. 

e i8so Z. Boyd Ziode Flowers (1855 las Bred greefe hath 
cnsch't our cheekes with water furrowes. 

Oronchaat (krau'tjffnt\ a. [f. Crouch 
-ANT, after couchant.'] Crouching 
*>993 N. Smith .frrwc. (1637) Z19 To mayntalne his 
Papists pendant and crouenant which live among Chris- 
tians. sBgo Tait's Mag, XVI 1 . xia^e Droll fellows.., 
crouchant under the fancied burdens of waterspouts, 
t Crouxllbaok, sb. and a. Obs. (exc. Ifist.) 
Also 6 orutoh-book, orudge bak, 7 crouched-, 
[f. stem of Crouch r., associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook : cf. Chook-baok, which is, at least 
in sense and use, a doublet of this.] 

1 . A crooked or hunched back. 2 . One who has 
a crooked back, a hunchback, b. attrib. or adj. 
Having a crooked back, hunchbacked. 

e 1491 in R. Davies Vork Records (1843) aas That Kyng 
Richard was an ypocryte, a crochebake, ft beried in a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fabvan ( kron vii. 366 Sir Edmunde 
y« kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. iRie 
Douglas King Hart il liv, A emdge bak that cairtuil 
cative bure. xggs K. Johnson Nine IVortkies A ijj, Aesope, 
for all his crutchhack, had a quick wit. tfisy SrsBD Eng* 
land XXX. | 6 Robert Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 
Prouince. 1700 J. Bromb Trav. Eng. ii. <1707) 66 Crouch- 
back Robert, Earl [of Leicester), .rai^ a Rebellion against 
King Henry 11 . 

(As a cognomen of Edmund, brother of Edward 1 , it was 
contended DV some^ X7th c. writers that Crouckback meant 
' croBBed’bacK ’, as in C Touched friars : but this is not com- 
patible with the form Crook-rack, which goes back to the 
X5th c., and answers to the * Edmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum', attributed to John of Gaunt in the Cantinaatio 
Eulogii (Rolls, 1863) III. 36a Cf. x6iz Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, VII. ii. (1633) 109. 1840 Yorke l/nion Hon. aa, 

F. Sandford Gesseat, Hist, K tags Eng. 103.) 

Hence t Orou'oli-bRokHdl a. 

s6o6 Holland Suotm. an A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. x^ M. Godwyn ir. Bp. Hereford's 
Ann. Eng, (X675) 148 Creuch-backed Mary [manned] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter, c 1707 in Maidment Sc. Pas* 
quits (1868) 375 The crouch backed Count 
tCrOTIoll-olffiy. Obs. (Cf. also Crouch- ware.) 
x7s6 Diet, /fNi/Tfed ^ s.v. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derbsrthire, of which the Glass-pots are made at Nottingham. 

CiTOUobed (krau'tjt, -id), ppl a. [f. Crouch 
v.i 4- -ED.] Bowed, bent together. 

1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dantes Infomo xiv. Sitting all 
crouched up. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xix. (x866j 045 She 
sat crouched together. 

Crouohed, earlier form of Crutohbd (Frian). 
Oron^oher. [f.C rough *.i] One who crouches. 
Golding Ds Momay xviit (16x7) 330 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. 1884 Tenny- 
son Bseket TO, 1 , true son Of Holy Church— no croueber to 
the Gregories. 

CSrcm'oliie, -y, a. Sc. [f. Crouch v.i or sb^ 
•f -T.l «- Cboucu-bacred, hunch-backed, 
sjte Burns Halloween xx. Or crouchie Merran Horophie. 

Cronohiilg (krau'tji^), vbl. sb. [f. Crouch v.i 
4- -INO I. j The action of the verb Crouch, q.v. 
>838 Covbrdalx Ecclus. xU. xx 'Though he make moch 
croutchinge and knelinge. xgBx J. Brll HsuUm's Amw, 
Oeor, 3x9 In their craoebynges, maskyng Masses, An- 
themea. s8s4 Byron Coresdr il xiv. The coward crouching 
ofdaspair. 

Grou'Ohlng, o- [f. a6pllhc.-^*Ufo8.] That 
crouches {Jit. wajig*) I see the verb. 

i6ee Shbp. Tonib fVoodmam Vfatke in E/q^. HeUeon, 
Desert went naked in the cold, when crouching craft was 
fed. i6ti CoTGR., TapiesasO, crooching. 1770 Oolorm. 
Dee, ViL M9 Where crouching tigers wait tneir hapless 
pm. 1887 T. D. MAURicBPa/r. 4 Lemgmers x. (ed. 4) >93 
They were a set of poor crouching slaves. 

Hence <hm*otdBgl9r odes, 

tBge J, Wilson In Biaehw, Mag. XXIX, 70s Running 
crouchingly along ths oopsstonee. ^84 B. O’Donovan Story 
gf Menus . 34 liiey. .sat crouchingly areund theflrss. 
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tCteott'OluBai. Ofc. Abo s emnbon 6 
«vowohnMo(w, .iMK ». CuawE «*.x cnm * 

M^a^] The tativol of tile InwotioB of ttwCiOM, 

observed on Msy 5. 

i3l| in (1870) 1*0 On T wndnjr nftnr ewndw. 

sncwi Pattm L9tU Moi 47# II. ijt Y« Piyday 

nexn after CrourdwnietM Day. imm Pacaon, SgaA At 
CrowchmeMe, n la tainci^ Cra^, tSS. 8n/a On C^ha- 
^ Saertmtm^ tMi Tuawn 

H m«A (X876) xio Pt^ bnUToew fiut till CroWchBWM ba paat* 
PHitLiw (ad. Kanay), C^ckmoM or Crmtckmas-day, 
a Faisal kapt by Roman-Catholicla in Honour of raa 
Holy Crota. iHanca In BaibBvO [*•#* GMg a8 Dec. f/5 
Maitimnaa Is confined to Scotland ; CrouchmaSi the feast 
Of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, b quite obsolete.] 

OrOtt'Oll-WAMo [Of uncertain uri^ 

and age: connexion with Cbouou-olat» or toe 
convene, b suggested by Solon, Old English 
Palter, but evidence is wanting.] A name applied 
by collectors to the early salt-glased potte^ of 
Staffordshire. 

1817 W. Pitt Teptgr, Hiit, SU^Eerdth. 4«5-6 These pieces 
for c 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
coal pits in and near Burslem, then called Can.marl ; while 
others have been found formed of this clay and a mixture of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procured at Mole Cop^ 
and well covered with a swt giaae. Thu last b known by 
the name of Crouch Were, and proves that at that time 
the salt glass had been introduced, sftso S. Smaw m<t, 
St^/j^prdsk. PoiUrms as* We find OtotioK amn first amde 
there [Burslem] in si9o..la asakfog Crouch ware, the oees* 
mon brick clay aad Ana jiand from Alele Cep urn fisit 
used : but afterwesds iihe Can mad and sand; and swne 

{ larsons used the dark grey clay from the coal pits and sand 
or the body, and salt glace. 1883 Solon Old Eng^ Poiitr 7a. 
Croud, var. of Crood v. Sc, 

Croud 6, Crouette, obs. ff. Crowd. Cbuit. 
Croudero: see Crowdbk. 
t Crouk, V. Obs, rare. Also 5 orowke, [Of 
uncertnin origin ; but perh. corresponding to uer. 
dial, ki-auchen in same sense, which Hildebrand 
suggests to he\~-^krilkan - kreukan (Ger. kriechen), 
like OLCJ. krdpan « kreupan, OE. criopan to 
creep. Cf. Cuouuu v. ] intr. To bow. to make 
obeisance. 

P, PI, Crrde 751 Knijtes croukeb hem to & cnicheh 

fther . 

Lukg ii, 46]. 


full towe. c 1460 Ttmtnrli'y Afysf, 163 For 1 [ Joeroh] 

I ill the leni] 


nawthere crowke ne knele be. to the d^tors 1 


Crouk, var. of Crook w. 8, to croak, 
t Grouse, crowke. Obs, [OK. erdee fem. 
pot, little pitcher, ^urccolus', cognate with OS. 
kidka (MDu. erdke, Du. kmik, MHG. krdche^ 
dial. Ger. kraache). The LG. word was prob. the 
source of K. ertuke, and the ME. of Welsh erwe, 
which has no Celtic cognates. OTeut. *kriika- is 
perh. ill ablaut relation to the family of Crock.] 
A pitcher, a jug. 

a 700 Epingd (7/w, 989 Trulla, crucae [no Erf , : Ct^rpn* 
S051 cruce]. aSoo [7/.3165 Uixiolntn, waetercruce. 

a leoo Voc. in Wr. -WQlcker sSi/ja (frcMnm, cruce. 
€ 1386 Chaucer Rrevds T. 938 Whan that dronken was al in 
the crouk e La MSS, crowke]. 

Croul, obs. f. Crawl. Curl ; var. Crowl v, Obs, 
Croumbo, oroumce, vor. Cromk, Crumb. 
CrounCe, obs. form of Cbowr. 

Crounkll, obs. form of Crdnkli. 

Cronp« oroupe (kr»p\ sb,^ Forms: 4- 
oroupe. 7- croup; also 5 orowpe. kroupe. 
orupe. 5-6 orope. 6 orowp. oroope, 7-9 oroop, 
orup. [a. F. ctoupe (in ii-iath c. crape, crupe\ 
Pr. cropa ; of Teutonic origin : cf. Crop xd.] 

1 . The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp, of 
« horse or other beast of burden. 

exym^K, Alii 0417 Tyberye . . hutte Salome with his 
spere. That of the saael he gan him beore, Over the croupe 
to the grounde c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T, s6i This carter 
thakketh hb hors upon the croupe, c 1^ Merlin i x8 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he fley ouer hb horse 
crowpe. a 1533 Lo. Berners Hnan I. 169 Huon lept vp on 
hb erme [ed. 1801 backe]. 1577-87 Hoi.insnbd CArNit. 111 . 
896/9 Certeine prelats, whom . they set vpon asses and leane 
mules, and with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts. 1676 Gas, No. X090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
. .having a small black List over the Withers, and down the 
Crup. 1774 Golosm. Nat, Hist, (1869) I. 1. L 950 The 
Spanish genette. .the croup round and large. t8o8 Scott 
Marm, v. xii, So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
1833 RsgnL instr,Cavaly 1. 74 Thwerupper. .should admit 
th^readth of the hand between it and the croup of the 
horse. 1871 Levee Ld, Kilgobbin xix. (1875) 118 A small 
bog'boy [was] mounted on the creep behind. 

t b. In cratip [F. en cr9upe\ ; upon the croup 
(of A horie). Obs, 

1580 Hollybano Trsas, Fr, Tenr, Porter en crepe, to 
haue one behynd him on horse-backe. to heare in croupe. 
a sfiTfi Sia £. Walkbb Hist , Due , (1703) 05 Our Horse 
taking up the Musquetiers In Croup. [i8se Scott Menast, 
xxix, neparing to resume her seat en eret^,} 

o. hum&reusly. The rump^ pofitenori. 
c >47$ Hmni, Hare 908 Thus none won hit hym [a man! 
on the crops. 1884 Cotton Senetm, 11898* 37 (D.i Till 1 
had almost gaulsd my crup. w&jfi BuTLEa Had, ml 1 . 1560 
But found, .nb Croop. Unserviceahb with Kldts and Blows 
Receiv'd from hardneddieaited Foes. 

2 . (emp). The hinder end of a Aiddle. rare, 

1889 O. Bbeicblev Tales L(/k DeaHk 11 . 344 Which he 


im 

tkd hi atlttln Mhcr eMt cf vmIm!, mtdn flw thefurpese, 
At the crup of hb ssddle. 

8 , aitsib, 

tend. Gsat, Ko. 0x55/4 A creep Saddb wA Brldte. 

Gsmp (knip). jd.8 [u Croof El, a hoAmo 


An mflAiDinAtory dlxeAie of the larynx and 
trachea of children, matked by a peculiar Aharp 
ringinfjr cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time* 

Ciynp was the popubr name In the south-east of Scotland, 
Mdwm introduced into medical usa by Profi Francis Ucuue 
of Edinbufgh in 176& 

1785 F. Home (ftr/rt. An Inquiry Into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. stSx Mbs. Dblanv Cerr. to June. 
1798 Hull Aiivsrtuer iq Mar. e/ 4 Sevan children have 
lately fallen victims at nighgate to a disorder called the 
croup. t888 A. Flint Princ, Msd, (x88oi 188 The term croup 
b applied to laryngitis with fibrinous exudation, and it hsa 
also been applitd to simple laryngitb and to a nun inflam- 
matory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children. 

2 . The local name of the Northumbri m * burr * 
or utteranc3 of r grasseyl, with the peculiar modi- 
Rcation of pronunciation which it CAuaes. 

Med, (Said by one Northtimbrmn of another at a Scotch 
fair) * That mao is from tlic English side, he has the croup.* 
(Scotch Shepherd) * Hoot na I it's only the burr*. 

3 . Comb,f AS croupdike adj. 

xfUfT. BedoobsCm/W6. Pkys. 4 Med, Kneml, 443 Breath- 
km. .with such difficulty and croup>like nobs, etc. 

Cromp, sb,^ hhort fur Croupibk. 

1794 Spirt^ting Mag. IV. 43 The croup shuflles another 
pack in the mean time. 

Croup (krtfp), vA Obs. cxc. dial. Also 6-7 
orowp. 7*9 oroop(e, 9 dial, orowp. [This and 
the synonymous Croap are app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with crow, croak, and with an 
earlier northern verb roup, ro^, to call, shout, cry 
hoarsely, f. ON. hr 6 pja.] 

1 . ifttr. To cry hoaiscly; to croak as a raven, 
frog, crane, etc. 

15x3 Dquolas Mneis vti. ProL xio Palamedes byrdls 
Grouping in the sky. X584 T. Huuson fnditk in Sylveste9''s 
Dm Bartas .1621) 7x1 And crowping irogs like fishes there 
doth swarme. s6x6 Surpl. A Mareh. Country l-arms 95 If 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. X854 I'eapp 
Comm. P». xtv. 11 As the Raven b said to have Grouped 
from the Capitol when Augu'uus came to the Empire. 1804 
Tarsas PoetHs 44 (Jam.) Ye croopin corbiea s847'7i 
H ALLI WELL, Croup, to cro.ik. North, 1855 Robinson tVkitoy 
Gloss., Te eremp^ 10 jgrunt or grumble. TA crowping', that 
, .subdued croaking heard in tlie bowels from flatulence. 

2 . * To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
elTects of cold* (Jamieson). 

3 . To make the cbaracteiistic hoarse ringing cough 
of the disease called croup. 

x8ox Med. Jrnl V. 5x8 An infant, .was heard several times 
to croup ; and its breathing became difficult. 

4 . 'id pronounce a rough uvular r {rgrasseyP. \ 
to have the Northumberland ' burr *. (The local 
expression for this ; pron. krivp. krbfip.) 

Moti, He croups like a Newcastle nutn. 

t Croup, V.- Obs. [irom Croupier : cf. Croup 
x 6.3 ] hans. To second or back up (a gamester). 

xTsI Vanbs. & Cibber Proo, Husb. 11. 1 . 1 have a game in 
my hand, in which, if you'll croup me, that b, help me to 
pi*y it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Cnroup. -e, obs. pa. t of Creep. 

Croupudffi (kiMp^‘‘d). [a. F. croupe, f. 

croupe Croup xAi. under the influence of It. 
pala,\ (Sec quot. 1884.) 

1849 W. S. Mayo Katoolakw^yeP X71 Forcing him (a horse] 
to perform a number of lofty croupades. X884 K. L. Andbs- 
BON Mod, Horsemanship 11. xvii. ija The Croupade is a 
high curvet, in which the liiud*legs are brought up under 
the belly of the horse. 

Croupal (kr/I'p&D. a. Path, [f. Croup sb^ 4 
-AL. /dso in mod.F.] Relating to. or of the 
nature of croup ; » Croupous. 

185B-9 Todd Cycl, Anal. IV. X9s8/x Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found in the urethra. 1868 A. Flint Princ, 
Msd, (1880) 305 The cough pre>ents..the shrill, ringing, 
croupal character. 

Croupo (kr^p). [a. F. croupe : see Croup x^.i] 

1, -(^oup q.v. 

II 2 . bCroupadb. 

x8sa BvaoN Ck, Har, i. IxxvI. With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. Note, The croupe Is a pariicular leap 
tauaht in the manage. 

t| o. The rounded top of a mountain. [So in Fr.] 

1808 J. Bablow Columb, 1. b 68 HUb form on hilU and 
croupe o'er crqjspe eatends. 

CTOUpBr(6, obs. iorm of Cbuppbr. 

Crimpiar vkrffpitCi. kiwple 1\ Also 8 orouper. 
oroupee, orowpee. [a. F r. croupier, oiig. one who 
rides behind on the croup ; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cords or dice and stands be- 
hind him to assist him. also be who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the game of basset, and now 
at A gaming table as in sense a.] 

t L A second standing behind a gamester to back 
him Up and help him. Obs, 

M07 WYCHBEI.BV tel, XI Nov. In Pepds Letters, Since 
I have such a Croupier or Second to stand by me as Mr. 
Pope. 




2. He who takes In the moiAivf at 
tables 



1884 May Cbommbun Brenm*Myes sdL 114 Aul 
from tho greea cloth by the oroimbf’s laexoriw* takfit 
3 . One who sits ms assistant chalruuit at the lower 
end of the table at a public dfamer. 

1785 CsAio in Leunger No* e8 f to Ho |s no 
Croupier eg Lord B.*s. hb iilaoo th^ hdnff Imd npl 
Toi^oastwell. sley T. Hamilton C, 7'kemlek <165) 
Tho honours of tho table were performed by nfF 1 


Crou*piMBM. [C Croupi 4 •RRse.J CronpF 
condition ; tendency to croup. 

OrouplnEt see Croup w.i 
t Chmi*poa« Obs. or dial. Fonns: $ epopoust 


•on, -owne, •yn, omponn, ovuppon, opovpoa, 
orowpon, -yn, 8 eroppin, onrpon, -eny-ln. fa. 
OK. croupon, augm. or dim. of etpupo* in OF- 
crupe, crope rump, rear-part: see CROUP I- The 
mod.2k. form is curpon by metathesis of r.] The 
croup or rump of a horse or other animal; the 
buttocks or posteriors of the human body ; trem^* 
the hinder part of a thing; the crupper of the 
horuess. 


la 1300 Glees Neekkam In Wrlu^t Voe, 99 CftMiar. crupttaa| 
e 1400 Fsimmn# 4 Gate, 9468 Fro hb (the gbnt'sl hals to hb 
cropoun. e 1400 Maunobv. (Koxh.1 xxxL 140 A fisire besM 
..hb crupoun and hb taile er lyke to a hart. XXMO 
Promp, Pare. 105/x Crepon* of a beste, clunis, 1483 Cenk, 
Augi, 85 A Crovpou (v.r. Cruppon], dumis. syea W- 
Hamilton Waltate 9 (Jam.) I'd gar their curpoAS oreck* 
lyas New Cant, Diet., Croppin, the Tail of any Thing ■ EE, 
'rhe Croppin of the Rotan [aCart). 1785 Burns Hatmoeen 
xviiif Tlie graip ho for a harrow taks, And ImUrb At hb 


curpin. 

Cwonpoui (kr^'pes), a. Path. [f. Cboup sb, ] 

1 . Of ine nature of, or characteristic of, croup* 

X853 Facet Lset, Surg. PeUkol, 1 . 335 Consid^ng croup- 
ous exudations to be peculiarly fibrinous. 1888 Brtl, Mai, 
ymt, 10 Mar., Croujpoua pneumonia. 

2 . Affected with croup. 

x88s T. F. Keane Six Months in Meceak v. 106 [Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous Lion. 

Cronpy (luM'pi), a, [f. OI prec. 4 -r.] m prec. 

1834 J. Fosbbs haenmee's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 1x3 The 
croupy or false membrane. 1839-47 Todd Cyel. Anai, 111 . 
X9s/s On the opening into the windpipe being perfseted 
the croupy breathing disappearad. 

Croniffi ;,kri0s), a. Sc, and north, dial. Forms: 
5.4 onis, (3 cruse), 4-d orous, 4> orouse, (4-3 
orows«,s. 5 orotuiB(e, o-9ovowae,9oroo8e)* fME* 
northern crQs, ertms, agreeing in form with MHCr.| 
MLG., LG. krds crisp, MDu. kruys (Kilitn) crisp, 
curly, mod. G. kraus crisp, curled, sullen, crabbed, 
fractious, mod. Du. kroes (from LG.) crisp, cross, 
out of humour, EFiis. kriks curly, entangled, 
luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found In 
the earlier suges of any of the longs. ; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Sc. (whence 
the pronunciation with n), though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and then 
rlm«^ with £ng. words in on ; also found in York- 
shire dial, with aa from on. As only the figure^ 
tive senses are here found, it appears to be one of 
the LG. or Frisian words which appeared in the 
northern dialect early in the ME. period.] 

1 1 . Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14740 (Cott.) Gains bam he was ful 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of mi bus. Hdd. 
91889 (Edinb.) To be fuse, ogain hat come hat cs sa cruse. 
ibid. 97740 (Cott) It [wrath] es a cruel thing and crus. 


1 2 . Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, * cocky’. Obs, In later use 
passing insensibly into 3, as when the crowing cock 
becomes the type. 

EifBO Cursor M. 3044 (Cott.l O him sal gret men com 
and crus, e 1340 Ibid, 93749 (Trin.) Cure flenshe is euer to 
synne crous. 1535 Stewart Crwi. Seel, 11 . 999 Nonedunt 
be so bardie andso crous To speik of him, 1598 Deavtom 
Hsroic, Ep, X4S Duke Humphry's old allies. Attending 
their revenge, grow wond'rous crouse Irime house], e sdeo 
A. Hume Brit, Tengus (1865) e 8 He b the noat M the 
male ; as . . he b a crouse cock ; he b a fat wether. 1704 
Ramsay Tsa-t, Misc. (1733) 1 . B The wooer he step'd up the 
house And wow but he was wond'rous crouse, t8e8 J. 
M AVNE Siller Gun iii. 131 Crouse as a cock in his ain cane. 
t88e Hwlof Prev. Scet. 16 A man’s aye crouse in hb ain 
cause. 1883 Huddsrsf, Gtess.^ Crouse [proa. ermas\, bold, 
brave, lively. 

3 . In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivacious; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly. 

f a i4oe Chester Pi, (Shaks. Soc ) 1 . sx Heare are hasstes 
in this howse, Heare cattes make yx crousse. 1503 Deavton 
Eclogues vii. ^3 The little Fly, Who b so drowse and 


Gamesome wk 


e flame. 1841 Bromb Joe, Crew u Wks. 


1873 III. 366 Most crowse. most capringly. 1874 Rav N, 
C, Words le Crowsot brbk, budge, lively, jolly, lyee 
Buems Dssnean Gray v. Now they re Crouse and cantte 
baith. 1888 Rosinsom Whitby Gtoss,, Crowse, brbk, *As 
crowse as a lop.* 1858 M. Poitbovs Seuier Jeknuy 8 My 
faith 1 she was a wife right mouse. 
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B. tt adv. Boldly, confidently, briskly, vivn- 
ciously : tsp. in phr. to track or craw cramo 
(Sc.), to tclk boldly or over-coofidently. 

^MSS H01.LAWO ftmvimi aai Cryand lull ctowm. tSCi 
COLViL SHpptic. <1751) 14s And after tbou haitt 

crackt wo erouM, Toy mountoina do bring forth a moaae. 
1786 liuaNa /iBwf 135 The cantie aold folks crackin 
crouse. a 1810 Tannahill Potmt (18461 ii My trouth but 
ye craw croostt, 1804 Mtat FsaaiKa /nArr. laei, Some 
people will mayM not crack quite so crouse by-and-by. 

Crouae, var. of CiiOUBic v. 

Crou'Sftly, tnftr. .Sr. [f.prec.4>-LY2.] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burns Tam SamsmCt F.ltgy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. 1816 Scott Antiq, xxxix, I'hings 
are ill aft when the lika o' them can apeak crousely about 
ony gentleman's afTairs. 

CrouBshe, Crouste, obs. fT. Cbdbb, Crust. 
Crout, sd . : see Sour-obout. 

Oront (krf?t, kraut), v. Sc. Also oroot. [app. 
onomatopoeic : the initial part being as in crow^ 
croakf creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abrupt or grunting sound : 
cf. also croted, Crood v.] intr. To make abrupt 
croakiiig or murmuring noises ; to coo as a dove. 
Karcly irans. 

1549 Cmuhl. Sect. vl. 60 The dou croutit hyr sad snng. 
i6t« Bp. roRsas Ccmiu, Pert. <16141 158 (Jam.) Men led 
witn the spirit of Satan . . seat abroad, as croiitlng frugges. 
« 1693 UnguKART Rahelais lii. xiii. 107 The . . crouting of 
Connorants. s8o6 K. Jamibson Po^. Balt. I. apS (Jam.) 
And O, as he rattled and roar'd, And graen'd, and mat- 
ter'd, and crouted. 1808 j amibron n. v., ^Hie belly is said to 
iroctt when there is a noise in tlie intestines. 

Oroutoh, obs. f. Cnoocn, Cbutcb. 

Crouth.a, var. of Crowd .16.1, fiddle. 

Crove, var. of Cbuvr, hovel. 

Crow sk,^ Forms ; 1 orawe, 3-7 orowe, 
4- crow, (6 krowe, oroo(6, 6 7 oroe); nortk. 
3-6 crawe, 5- craw. [OE. erdwe f., corre^p. to 
OS. krdia, MLG. krdge, krde, krA, LG. kraie^ 
kreie. MDu. kraeye, Du. kraai, OHG. chrdwa, 
chrdja, chrd, crAwa, erd, MUG. krofi. krdwe, krd, 
Ger. krahe\ a WG. deriv. of the vb. erdwan^ erdian 
to Ckow, q.v ] 

L A bird of the genus Corvus ; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow (^Corvus 
Corone), * a laige black bird that feeds upon the 
carcasses of b^sts* (Johnson); in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Kook, C. 
frtigilc^us ; in U.S. to a clotely allied gregarious 
species, C. americanus. 

a TOO Rpinal Glass, a , 1 Ccruaeutn, crauuae. <1 8oe 
/art CL 308 Cemix,^ crauoa. a 800 Carpus Gl. 401 Curula, 
crauue. /6iVf. Caruix, crawe. c 1000 Spbiaian Psalms 
iTrin. MS.lcxlvi. ]o(Bosw.) Se selh nyienuin mete heora, 
and briddum crawen eijendum bine, a lago Owl Sf Night. 
1x30 Pinnuc goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar bar never 
cumen. c 1190 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 4^7/196 Blake foule. . Ase it 
crowene and rukes weren. 138a Wycup Gen. viii. 7 Noe. . 
sente out a crow. i486 Bk. St. Albans D ij a, A Roke or a 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1553 Eorn Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 17 
The Priestes take the meete that l^t, and geue it to the 
Crowes to eate. 1575 Church varo Chippes (zBij) 108 They 
wysht at home they had bene keping crooes. 1605 Smaks. 
Arot-b, III. it. 51 Light thickens, mnd the Crow Makes Wing 
toth* Rookie Wood. 1766 Pbnnant Real. (i8ia) 1 . 984 
Rooks are sociable birds, living in vast flocks : crows go 
only in pairs. 18x7-18 Couiieit Besttf. U. S. (iBaa) 910 
IThey keep in flocks, like rooks (called crows in America). 
1848 Tknnyson Lecksley Hall 68 As the many-winter'd 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home. i88s Swain- 
son Pro 7 >. Names Birds 86 Craw is common to rook and 
carrion crow alike. 

fig. 

1590 Grbrnr Crcats~w. Wit Addr., Dicre is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with oiir feathers. «x6ao T)av Pertgr. 
Sehai. Wks. <r88xi 57 I'Le devill. .sends hts black Crowe, 
Anger, to plncke out his ey. 1649 G. Daniki. Trinarck., 
Rich. IJ. xxxvi. The Citty Crowes Assemble, and Resolve 
they would keep out . . hts ragged rout. 

2 . With qualifications, as Hooded, Kontiah, or 
Boyaton Crow, Corvus Cornix\ Bed-legged 
Crow, C. Graculus ; Fiah Crow of America, C. 
ossi/ragus or C. caurinus\ Carrion-cbow, etc.; 
also applied to birds outside the genus or family, 
as ICire Crow, Sea Crow, names for Ixirus ridi- 
Imndus ; Boare Crow, the Black Tern {^Hydroche- 
iidon nigra) ; Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of N. 
America, Gymnocitta cyanocephala ; wiping 
Crows, the birds of the sub-famuy Gymnorhininm 
or Street inte ; and others. 

161S CoTCR., Ccmeille emmeuieUc, the Winter-crow, 
whose backe and bellie are of a dorke ash-colour : we call 
her a Royston Crow. 1766 Pennant ZocL (18x3) I. b 86 In 
England hooded crows are birds of pauaffe* >^4 W. H. 
Maxwkli. sports ^ a dv. Scoil (x8s5) 396 The Laughing 
Gull . .or Black Head.. The inhamitants of Orkney call it 
the * sea crow*: and in some places it is called the * mire- 
crow*. 1873 W. M^Ilwraii’h Guide Wigtownshire, These 
cUfls are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legged 
crow. 

db In phrases and proverbial sayings, as As black 
ess a crow. The crow thinks its own bird fairest for 
white), etc. A white crow: i.e. m rara avis. Tk 
out {boiled) crow (U. S. colloq.) : to be forced to 
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do something extremely diitgreeable and humi- 
liating. 

1197 K. Glouc (1794) 490 So suait to cni crowe amorwe it 
fot waa e 1388 Cmaucki Nufs. T. 1834 As blak he layaf 
any cole or crowe. tgig Douglas ASueis vl ProL 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. sfgfl Latimer 
wid Seme. As/. Cmvcc. Wks. 1 . 40 A proverb much used : 
' An evil crow, an evil egg.* 1379 Gomon Sch. AbttseiArh.) 
30 For any chaste liuer to hannt them waa a blndt swan, 
and a while crowe. 1379 Fulkb Cosfut. Sanders He 
triumpheth like a crow in a gutter. xMx-<t Burton Anat. 
Mel. 111. i. II. it. 431 Every Crow thinks her own bird 
fairest. 1684 Bdnvan Pilgr. 11. 98 As fniitful a place, as 
any the Oow flies over. sSt* Nedly News 31 July, Both 
[are] in the curious slang of American politics, 'boiled 
crow ' to their adhcrcntN. 

b. To have a crow to pluck or pull (rarely picl^) 
with any one : to have something disagreeable or 
awkward to settle with him ; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something reoutring explanation, to 
clear up ; to have some lanlt to find with him. 
Formerly also, to pluck or pull a crow with one or 
together. 

^1460 Tewneley Myst. xviii. 311 Na, na, abide, we hauea 
craw to pull 1509 Barclay Skyp of h'clys (1570) pt A 
wruthlull woman.. He that her wedJeth hath a crowe to 
puIL 1590 Shakb. Com. hrr. 111. L 83 If a crow help vs in, 
sirra, wee'll plucke a cniw together. f66a PEn’s Diary 18 
Nov., He and I very kind, but 1 every day expect to pull a 
crow with him about our lodgingx. x668 R, L'EsraANCB 
Vis. Qneu. (1708) 159 We have a Crow to pluck with tliese 
Fellows, Iwifbre we part. 1849 Toits Afmg. XVI. sBs/t If 
there be ' a crow to pluck ' between us and any contem- 
porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

o. As the crow flics, etc. : in a direct line, with- 
out any of the caused by following the road. 

xSeo Southey Lett. (1656) I. no About fifteen miles, the 
crow's road. 18x0 Sporiitu Atag. XXXV. 159 The distance 
. . is upwards of twenty-nve miles as tlie crow flies. 1838 
Dickens O. Thfist xxv. We cut over the fields, .straight as 
the crow flies. Hall in .^ertbners Monthly V 1. 468/9 

It was full eight miles, measured by the crow, to the spot. 
4 . Astron. I'he southern constellation Corvus, 
the Raven. 

1658 in PHUXira. s868 T^kvce Heavens (ed. 3) 326 
I'uwards the horizon, are dLtinguished the Balance, the 
Crow, and the Cup. 

6. A bar ot iron usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise ; a Crow-bab. 

a 1400 St. Erkemvolde 71 in Horstm. Alt eng. Leg. Ser. n. 
967 Wy^t werke-men. .Putten prises i>er>to .. Kaglitene by 
^ corners w* cruwes of yme. 1458 in Turner Dom. A rchit. 
III. ^ Tlian crafti men for the querry made crowes of 3 re. 
<588 Eden Decades 333 Ix>ngc nuwes of iren to lyfte great 
burdens. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ill. i. 80 Well, lie breake 
in : go borrow me a crow. 1676 PhiL Trans. Jci. 755 The 
Mine*men do often stnke such forcible strokes with a great 
Iron-crow. 1793 Smeafon Edystone Eighth, f ao6 To 
detach the atone with an iron Crow. cxk^Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 11^ Crows are of various sorts ; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails. x888 Ridre Hag- 
gard CN. Qnaritch xl. Driving the sharp point of the heav)' 
crow into the rubble work. 

b. Used as an agricultural tool. 

1573 Tkssrr Husb. (1878) 98 Get crowe made of iron, 
deepe hole fur to make. 1574 R. Scot Hop Card. (157&) 19 
Set vp your Poales preparing theyr waye wyth a Crowe of 
Iron. z6a6 A. Speed Adam out E. xv. (1650) iii AI>out 
the body of the Trees make many holes with a crow of 
Iron. 173X-7 Miller Card. Diet. b.v. Having an 

iron Crow, .a little pointed at the End, they therewith nutke 
an Hole directly down. 

1 6. A grappling hook, a grapnel. Obs. [Cf. 
CoBVT, F. corbeau\ 

>883 Brp’Ndr Q. Curtins 54 (R ) Certeine instruments 
wherewyth they tnycht pull downe the workes p their 
cnemyes made, callM Hatpagons, and also crowes of iron 
called Corvi. 1614 Sylvester listkuiia's Rescue no Hav- 
ing in vain summon'd the Town ; he. .Brings here his Fly- 
Bndge, there his batt'ring Ciow. 163a J. Haywabd ir. 
BUmdls Eromena 150 Iron Wolves and Crows to ^raspe 
the Ham wilhall. xjyi^t Cimmsers CycL, Crow, in the 
sea-language, a machine with an iron hook, for fastening 
hold, and grappling with the enemies vessel. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. V. liii. 34 Their siege-apparatus consisted of 
ladders with 'craws' or clamps of iron to catch the angles 
of the trap-rock, 

t 7 . An ancient kind of door-knocker, Obs, 
[med.L. comix, Erasmus Colloq., Puerperal 

1579 Churchw. Ace. Stanford in Antiquary Apr. (1B88) 
17 1 For .. mending ye perchell and tbe Crowe, axfiga 
E. Fairfax Eclogue iv. (in £. Cooper Muses Idbr.), Now 
cUd in white 1 see my porter<row. 1637 N. Whiting 
A ibino Sf Jit’ll. 29 Who . . Kiiockt at the wicket with the 
iron crow 'I'o whose small neck white phillcts here were 
tvde Which in more ancient daj’cs did child-bed sliow. 
1846 R. Chamhfrs Trad it. Edin. 900 Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow, or ringle now survives in the Old Town, 

8. Thieves slang. One who keeps walch while 
another steals. 

t8Ss Mavhrw Labour fx86i) iv. s86 (Farmer) If 

anyone should be near, the * crow ' gives a signal, and they 
decamp. x86a Coruh. Mag. Vl. 648 (FameO Occarionally 
they [women] assist at a burglary—- remaining outside and 
keeping watch ; they are then cafled crows* 
t 9 . Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 
certain state. Obs. 

s8t0 B. JoNRON Akh. II. ii. These bleard-eyet Have wak*d, 
to reade your generall colours, Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
graene lyon, the crow. Ibid, il Hi, What colour saiea it T 
Roe. The ground Uafk, Sir? Mam. That's your crowes- 
head? 


10 * MhUag. Used attrib, to denote o poor or 
Impttre bed of coal, limestone^ etc. ; i.g. in ervw 
beJ, chert, coal, /i$ne{stoui. (Cf. erwhgold in 1 L) 
north, and Sc, 

•789 J. WiLUAMs Jffim, Kimgd, (i8xe) 1 . 6e What is meant 
by the crawooal is the crop^oal. . wbicb is always suppoeed 
. to be a thin one. i8g8 J PMiLLirt lUusir,GooL YotMl ii. 
66 'i'hus we have Crow chert, Crow limestone, Crow lime, 
tisa ^ml, R. Agrie, See* Xlll. 1. eoB Small beds of the 
luM called crew coal (only useful for bunung limeX 

11 . Cosnb , as crow-like adj. and adv. ; orow-bait 
[U.S, colloq,) « crows'-moat ; t orow-blrd, a young 
crow; orow-blaokbird (^. 5 ’.), a name for the 
Purple Grackle yQuisealus purpureus), and allied 
species ; orow-boy, a boy employed to scare crows 
away; orowr-ooal (see 10 above); erow-oorn, a 
name for the North American plant Aietris fati- 
nosa ; t orow-oup Crow-btonb ; crow-eater 
{Australian colloq,), * a laxy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work * (Lentzner) ; orow- 
gold (see quot.) ; orow-herd, a person employed 
to guard coin-fields from rooks ; ovow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow ; orow-irozi, a crow-bar ; 
f orow-keeper crow-kerd ; also a scare-crow ; 
orow-line, the straight line of a crow's flight; 
orows'-meat, food for crows, canionj erow- 
minder orow-ne^le, the umbelli- 
ferous plant Scandix Pecten ; orow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds; orowpeok(s, 
t-plokes (see quots.) ; orow-puree, a local ocme 
for the empty egg-case of the skate (also Mer- 
maid’b-purse) ; orow-sheaf [Cornwall), * the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow ’ ; orow-ahrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gymnorhininm or Piping Crows ; 
forow-spike, a crow-bar; orow-starvisg, the 
keeping ot rooks from cornfields ; orow-tree, a tree 

in a rookery. See also Crow-bar Ciiow- 

IHRAD. 

1B84 Harped s Mag. Oct. 738/9 ' Drivin* a black hon— a 
reg'lar Vrowbaie.' 0x300 E. E. Psalter c.xW\. 9 (M&iz.l 
Mete, .to *crBwe briddew ['L.putiis cort/orum] him kalland. 
1870 Lowell Study Wimi. (xBB6) 13 Twice have the "crow- 
blackLirds attempted a settlement iii my vines. x868 J^ond, 
Rev, a8 Nov. 391/3 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her "crow-boy docs birds from the newly-sown 
field. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi, Raihv. 370 A ued of 
chalk, almost like cliy, containing maiw pyrites, locally 
[at Chariton] termed "crow-gold. 1808 Forsyth Beau firs 
ScotJ. II. 86 Many farmers are under the necessity of kee)> 
ing *crowherds. 18x7 Blackw. Mag. I. 637/2 One of those 
blocks is so large . . that four men with two "crow-irons could 
not turn it out. 1560 J, Hkvwooo J^rov. O Epigr. 11867) 
9X1 Tliers no "crowe keeper but thou. 139B Shaks. Rom. 4 
yul. 1. iv. 6 Skaring the Ladies like a Cruw-keeper. c i6a6 
Dick 0/ Driton 11. iv. in Bullen Old PI. 11 . 38 .Suit these 
can be no Crowkeep^s nor birdscarers from the fruiie ! 
X616-61 Hoi.VDAY/^vr'jriMr(i673)333 Hoafsly "crow-like caw ’st 
out some idle thing. i68s Otway Soldiers Port. ill. i, He 
shall be "Crows Meats by to-morrow Night. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau.)' 9C. i 4 r//rr. III. 330 A little "crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupation, came in. i6ao J. Wilkinson Courts 
Leet 134 In every parish and ty thing, .a "crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes^ and choughes. 1609 C. 
Butler Eem. Mon. vL (1693) O lij, Barbery, "Crowpickes 
Charlocke, Rosemary. xyM J - Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 
Gloss., Crowpcck, Shepherd’s purse. 1886 Bnitten & Holl. 
Plantm.. Cruwpecks, Siandix J'ectem. Hants. 1693 Wai^ 
lACE Orkney 18 On the shore is to be found . .also that which 
they call the "Crow-Purse; which is a peity work of 
Nature. t 6 ou Luitreu. Brief Hoi. (X837) II. 456 Great 
quantities ot warlike preparatioas, as . .pickaxes, shovells, 
'^TOw spikes, etc. Brontk j. Eyre xv. (D.), 1 like 

Thomfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old "crow-trees 
and thorn-trees. 

Crow (kr^u), sblt Also Sc. oraw. [f. Crow p.] 
Crowing (of a cock). Cf. Cock-crow. 

e xayo S. Eng. Ixg. I. 1X7/X090 Bi-fore ^ cockes crowe. 
CS386 CuAUCBK Muled s T. 489, 1 shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his wyndowe. 3663 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thought 't had heard tl'O 
Morning Crow. 1851^ Iaingp. Gold. Leg,, Refectory, I'he 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard below. 

b. transf. and fig. 

sB89 Bennett Baby May, Crows and laughs and 

tearful e^'es. t86e Grn. P. Thompson And/ Alt. lll.cxxviu 
85 The folly which got up gasconading crows fur war. 

Crow (krdu), j /;.3 [Cf. MHG. kros, krds, kalbs- 
kros, schweinskros, etc. mesentery, Du. kroos, hroost 
* intestina, venter cum intestinis * (Kilian), mod.Dn. 
kroos giblets; but also LG. kresgie *gckrdse*, me- 
senteiT, and its allied forms in Giimm s.v. k/agen 
1963.] The mesentery of an animal. 

186a J. Chanolbr Van Helmanls Oriai, 170 The meat 
and drink ascends into the Chyle or ji^ce of the stomach, 
into the juyee of the mesentery or Crow, x^ Failry 
Land, ArtofCook^ vA. xe\ Ihe harslet, which conidsts 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and skirts, c s8i8 Vng. Woman*s 
Companion a The liver and crow are much aojitircd fried 
with bacon. 

Crow (krd)«). f'. 1 * 8 - 1 . crew krfi), crowed. Pa. 
pplc. crowed, [crown (krF^u)]. Forms: i-a 
erawim, -en, 5-7 crowe, 4* crow; mrtk, 3^ 
creo, (kreu), 4-5 crawe, 4- oraw. Pa, t, i-s 
breow, 3 oreuj, 3-4 qxvl, 3-6 oren, 4 orwe, 4-5 
oreew,4-4orewc,krew, 4- crew ; also 6- crowed. 
Pa, p^. (I orawea), 4-5 orowe(n, 7 crew n e^ (9 
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oTOwa); nrn^ik. 6 mwIii, 8 oimwii; 6* etowid. 
[OE. ^tvkvam atioiw vb. ndwm), wUdi in 
the other WGem. bog^ttam li weak (dl Blow): 
OS. (MDil kt'imijm, Dn. 

knUn^ IX*.ilnieoitJlrv^)iOHG. thriiam^ 
critH^ (MHG. erditi, Mtjin^ Mtn^ inod.G. 

JMAsn,) Origmally an echoic woii^ and prob. of 
WG. origin. The atrong pa. t if itiU piefaalent in 
aense i, rat in a, 3 the weak form ii need ; the 


stronj^ pa. jpple. ii only dialectal.1 
]. imir. To ntter the loud enr of acock, 
r MOO Aiw . Gct ^ MiUt , xxvi. 7s wham >• m ootc omwe. 


Jbid,j^ And hiwdlioa h* craow m oooe. rmea Emg. Ltr, 
1 . ^ funte oocka hat creu). « xjaa Cum»r Ar. 

150^5 iCott.) pan bigaa h* cok to emu. ctijbb CHAUcica 
A/u£rr*s T. yn Wbia that the firate cok hath crowa anon. 
iSta Douglai Janets vii. Prol. 1x4 Phabua crownit byrd 
.. thryie had cmwin cleir. la*. JVMmin in 

Thynne Animado, App. v. (tB6ist X17 A yooe coke that 
crowed wonderoa bould. tape SMAxa. li»m, 4 Jul iv. iv. 3 
llie second Cocke hath crow*d. sdis Biblb ZttJkt xxiC 
60 While he yet apake, the cocke crew. 17x7 Rsaacucy 
T0mrim Httfy Wka IV, 5)a The column, .on whichihe Cock 
stood when he crowed. 1814 Scott Ld. ^ JtUt v. xiiii The 
blackcock deem’d it day, and crew, s^ H. Millbx 
Semeii^ Ltg, xiv. (1857) 914 The cock had crown. <840 
TKKNvaoN Will WaU^, xvi, The Cock . . Crow'd lustier 
lute and early. 1874 DAxairr Taltt jr. Fjtld 66 He stood 
on one leg and crew. 

tb. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven. 
a saga Owl 4 Night. 336 Evra croweth thi wrecche cref, 
That he ne swikttn ni^t ne dai. c x^ Chaucxr Millet^ t T. 
xei He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 1483 CmiJL 
Aitgi, 83 To Crowe. ,givett*rg v*l crM»v, cartwrum tti, 

o. quati-rfWfj'. 

1303 Gowaa Cotf/. II. roe There is no cock to crowe day. 
18x6 Scott Anii^. xxi, * What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning* 

2 . transf. Of penons : To utter a loud inarticu- 
late sound of joy or exultation ; said esp. of the 
joyful cry of an infant. 

xgro SraNSxa Sluph. Cal Feb. 40 And crowing in pypea 
niMe of greene come, You thinken to be Lords of the yeare. 
xgBp Gukknu JIfeHa/ham iArh.) 98 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. x6m SuAxa. A. V. 11. vii. 30. xnn Die 
FoaCW. TocA (1840)45 He.. began to crow and holla like 
n mad boy. xySe Mad. D'Axblav Dituy 30 Oct., [The] 
child . . laughed and crowed the whole time, a X863 Tiuctc- 
XKAY D. Duval iii, [The] baby, .would, .crow with delight 

3 . Jig. To si^eak in exultation ; to exult loudly, 
boast, swagger. 7 h crow over: to triumph over. 

igea Skelton IVAg apt tp Cpurt 65 Dicken, thou krew 
doutlesM. 1588 J. \5tiKLt.DetM0mtr, Dixeip . lArhiaoThey 
trow ouer them as if they wer their alaues. sgBS Gkkknk 
Pamipxtp (1843) 97 So his wife . . beganne Co crow against 
her goodmon. x6sg Guhnall Ckr. in Arm. (i66yj 99/x 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress. 
1770 Johnson Lett, ip Mrx. Tkralp x8 May, He crows and 
triumphs. s8oo Weems Wmshingtpn iii. ( 1877193 The party 
favoured would begin to crow. 1841 J. H. Newman Lett, 
(1891) II. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
>>44 Dickens Afart. Chun, xx, I'm not going to be crowed 
u\erbyyou. Alpd. He crowed over them. 

Crowat, obs. form of Cruet. 

Crow-bar [krJu-baj). [Crow 5 4 Bar.] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (nsnally 
slightly bent and sometimes forked), used as a ; 
lever or prise by quanymen, lumbermen, house- j 
bieakers, eta In earlier use called simply Crow. 
iMJ- Nfax. Brp, ypnatkan 1 . 308 [To fetch) a crow-ljar. 
i86b Land. Rev. 93 Aug. 179 riUrglars, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to ourst open doors and shutters. 
pig. x86y Comh. Mag. Apr. 449 Even^ in progressive 
England the crowbar of reform spares the village inn. 
b. attrib. 

x88s W. J. Fitefatrick Life T N. Burke III. do nate. 
Exterminating landlords, who pulled down the cabins of 
puor tenants, were called * tlie Crowbar Brij^e x8B6 
J*eUl Afatl G. a6 Apr. xz/a Evictions . . at Kno^rush. .with 
sheriff, crowbar brigade, and all. 
lienee Orow'-lMur v., to force with a crow-bar. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exf. xxix. (1856) 953 We had to send 
out parties to crow-bar away tlie ice from our bowsprit. 

tCrow'-bella. Ohs. 

1 . Yellow Croithbells : a name for the Daffodil. 

1378 Lvtb Dpdoenx 11. liii. 9x4 'Hits flower is call^ . . yellow 

Crow bels, j-ellow Nardssus, and bastarde Narcissus. 

2 . A name for the Blue-bell, ScUlo nutans. 

«i6g7 Aubrey Wiltp Royal Soc. MS. p. xa6 (Halliwell). 

I'hese crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
many shady places in this countrey. 

Orowbanrj (kr^*beri). [prob. a translation of 
Ger. kiahenbeere\ the nortlieni synonym crake- 
berry (see Crake) may be of Norse origin : cf. Da. 
kragebmr^ 

1 . The fruit of a small evergreen heath-like shrub 
(Empetrum nigrum b found on heaths in northern 
Europe and America ; the berry is black and of 
insipid taste. Also the plant itself. 

xggy Gebabdr Herbal App. to Table, Crow berries, Erka 
boK&era. 1769 J. Wallis Nat. Hut. Nprtkumb. I. vlii. 
X4J Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or Crake-bem^. 1776 
wiTHERiNo Brit. Flamfi{i'j^)\l, 177 Ulack-berried Heath, 
Black Crow-berriea, Crsk^oerries - . in bogs and moorish 
grounds. x8li Cablvls Sart. Ret, l i, Apt to run goose- 
hunting into region# cf bilberries and crowberries, and be 
swallowed no at last In lemote peat.bogi. 1837 M acdouoall 
tr, Gmah't E. CpattGreenl. 3a ThewMls. .neing overgrown 
with dwarf-willow, crowberry, and whelrtleberry bushes. 


34 Batimled to pbats of the alliod fanus 
Conma and their fnut. b. ErroneonsW applied 
in some parts of Brbatik to the bUbenr, Yageistimm 
AfytjUius^ and the cowberry, 
sM Treat, Bpt, ijx Broom Crowberry, an American 
name OnmM. 1884 MiLLsa Plant-mn Broom Crow- 
htrtftCtrmulSn^/rmtdiCpmriadii. PortugelCTOwdierry, 
ConmalueiiattkSm. 

Ovowr-bilL ft A plant. Obt. I 

i 4 > * Gl Slaaxu 5 in Sax. Lpeekd. III. Crowe pU, 
feme mtucx^ mtimor, Haiaiweli, CrmmtpiL the 

herb cmnaeul. 

8. Sufg. (Also Orow*a bill.) A ibroeps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies fiom 
wounds. 

x6xi CpTGB., Bee dp eorbiu . , a Chinirglons took, callod a 
Crowes-biil. 1634 T. Johnson ParJjft Chirurg, 440 Plucke 
it out with your crane or crowes bill. t68i R. Holmb 
Armoury 11 1. 400/9 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. s8Bo Bsowmino DrmxH. Idylls^ PiPtrp. 
B^ who wields the crocter down may fling the crow4)ilL 
Crowch^e, var, of CaocuE tb.\ obs. f. Crouch, 
Crutch. 

t Crowd (kroud), sb.'^ Now only JlisL or 
dial. Forms ; cu 4 orou>a, 4-5 orouthce, 7-9 
orowth ; B. 4-6 oroude, 4-7 orowde, (5 kroude, 

6 oroudde), 6-8 oroud, 6-9 crowd, [a. Welsh 
erwih m. violin, ffddle ; also, a swelling or 
bulging liody, a paunch, a kind of round bu^ng 
box, akin to croth fern, swelling, protuberance, 
belly, womb. These words correspond as the 
masc. and fern, of adjs. : cf. envm, crom crooked, 
etc. The fern, form alone is found in the other 
Celtic langs., but in both senses : cf. Gaelic emit 
fern, harp, violin, croit fern, hump, hunch, Ir. emit 
fern, violin, and hump, hunch; OIr. crot (genit. 
erode, crude, dat. acc. croit) harp, clthaia, in late 
L. crotta a British musical instiument mentioned 
by Venantius Fortunatns r6oo.] 

prop. An ancient Celtic musical instrument of the 
viol class, now obsolete, having in early times three 
strings, but in its later form six, four of which were 
played with a bow and two by twitching with the 
lingers ; an eaily form of the fiddle. 

a t«io Lyric P. xvi. 53 Titer nib fieie ne croutb that aiich 
murihe« maketh. f 1330 King of 7 Vm. (MS. A.) 503 No 
minstral wi|> harp no cxaibe. 138a Wvclip Luke xv. 95 
Whanne he . . ncqode to the Hour, 1 e herde a Kymphonye and 
a crowde. isja-ga tr. lligden (KoUri I. 355 And Walet 
vReihe trumiiettea, an harpe, and a crowde. igoo Uawen 
Past. Picas. XVI. xi, Harpes, luies, and croudde» ryght 
dcl)*C3*ous. XS71 Hanmbe Chron. Irtl. 11633) 98 All the in- 
Rtrumentall musicke upon the Harpe and Growth. x8ao 
Scott Ivtmhop xli, Saxon minitrul^ and Welsh bards . . 
extracting mistuned dirges from their harra, crowds, and 
rotes. z88o P. David in Grove Die/. Afus, 1 . 499 Crwtk. . or 
Crowd, as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the Itow. .Bingley beard it jilayed at Carnarvon 
as late as 1801 ; but it is now entirely out of use. 
b. Hence, a fiddle. Still dial. 
s6aa Middleton, etc. Old Law v. i, F.ntcr Fiddlers and 
others Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. X664 Butlbn 
Hxxdibras 11. il 6 That kept their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlers do their Crowds and nases. c x66o Rpxb. Ball* VII, 
x8 When a Fidler wants his Crowd. 1746 Exmoor Courtxhip 
84 Ea coud a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tba Cronder too. 
X847 in Halliwell at mor/hem. x8fo in Lontdah Gloxt. 
1875 in Lancath. Glots. x88o in IF. Cornwall Gl. and £, 
Cornwall (#/. 

o. transf. Applied to the player. 

Heywood Eayre Mayd€^\i%. 1874 II. 91 Wdl, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? 17x9 D’Urfky PiUs 
11 , 939 An old Crowd, .stood twanging. 
tChrowd, Obs. Also 4-5 orudde, 6 oroude, 
orowde. [Anglo-h r. crudde, app. corresponding 
to OF. crute, crote, later croute^Vi* crota. It. 
grotta late L. crupta^ grupta^ ior L. crypta ; lee 
Crypt. Of the d in the AF. and Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.] An underground 
vault, a crypt (Also commonly in pi) 

*399 bfem. kifm iSurtces' HI. 199 Proostio in lo Cruddes, 

6 ft. 1479 Ibid. 995 l-ez Cruddes vuc. Seint Wilfride nedyll. 
X478 B^^ToN^ R Itiu, (Nasm'th 1778)990 Ad introitum eccirsue 
voitB vocatosle crowd Ad dencensum vohm de le croude. 
xgox Will of Barrc Somerset Ho.', I'o bo buried in the 
Crowde of Saint John BaptUt in Brif tow. t6zo Holland 
Camden’s Brit. ( 1637 • 700 Within the Church, Saint W ilfrides 
Needle . . A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. Ibid. 1 703 1 n a certnine 
vault or crowdes or a little chappell under the eround. 
Dugdalb St. Pauls 117 Heretofore called Eccfcsta S.Ftdn, 
in Cryftix (or (St. Faith) in the Croudei*, according to the 
vulgar expression'. 

Ctowd(kraiid),r^.> Also 6- 7 croude, 7 crowde, 

7 -8 oroud. [f. Crowd v .] 

1 . A large number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other ; a 
throng, a dense mnltitode. (The earlier term from 
15th c. was press.) 

tifij Deant l/or, Efisf., To Numitius (R.\, Who will, and 
dare retche foitbe his hande. And man the throiighe the 
croude. 16x3 SiiAxa Hon. Vi It. iv. i. 57 Among the crowd 
r th* Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedg^i in more. 

HAVWAao tr. Biondfs Eromema wax Hee perceived I 
through a window, .no small crowde of people, xyay Swirr 
Gulliver 111. it. 183 , 1 was surrounded by a croud of people. 
1847 L. Hunt far Honey iv, Powers, what a crowd I how 


emowD. 

AM oaiaa wbahiia Iw ika oroM £i8s« iwiid 
M* IL A lRif« ttttiaber 
templaM in the nura. 

trThewkBlaaowdaffliaeBSro 
roam i^Ui, what aroihty? roroBraM ITa. 

F I Wbcroifi yoa have Crouds aTRjh^ iM MiKtAUiAV 

aaowd*5 dk^iSgulriiedro^ J«lp4»- -^"WO ooci^. ^ 
b. The people who \hx<mg tlie itieeti mid 
popnlona oentreg ; the maeseti the mvltitudle. 


Bcairo a worse guide than tbs Croude. siro Oaav Aito 
xix. Par from the awddiiic crowd's igoi^ #tri^. iliil 
MoELgy Did^ I, EES This patssgt aouads oaplrotgiiay 
like an appeal to the crowd in a oiacter of sckace. 
a U.S, and Calaniit, eaUao. A omimiiyi 
Mot'. ^ 

(Like Mot*, roedofaa htdivldnal, e. g. •he'ea badcroeM',) 
sggy Bobtmwick CcUiforuin log (Bartlett) He wm one of 
the most favorable specimaMi or that crowd. s8li FAEMoa 
AmerkatduusK\., I don’t belong lo that crowd, te. t don't 
bebim to that set. lEge BoLoaEwooD Novermoro IL iivli. 
non He. .got mixed up with a croTOed SydneyNflde crowd. 

0. transf. and Jig. A great number of thipgt 
crowded together, either in iact or in contempUt^ 
tion ; a large collection, multitude. 

i6s7 Samdbeeon la Serm. (1637)5** In the croude of their 
vnknowne smites. tjoB N. Salmon In Lett, L it. Men (Cam- 
den) 36Z Amongst such a crowd of Advertisement#, tigg 
£. FoasES Lit, Peters L 9 A crowd of new thoughu occu- 
pies . . their mhids, 1868 Feebmam AWvw. Cany* (1876) 11 . 
App. 704 It u ttgued by a crowd of namea 
b. Naut. CroufdoJ sail: an uunsttal number of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed ; a presa pf sail. 

x8o3 Phil, Treme. XClll. sex ^e hoiee being prewied 
under water by a crowd of saU on the ship. b8i|8 Kaikks 
Life if lirenton 194 Several sail of the une appeared off 
Europe point under a crowd of sail. 

4 . Comb., as crowd poison, -poisoning (ueo qnot.) 
xSjrx Naphrvs Prev. 4 Cure Dts. 1. viL Xuy A pacuUnr 
subtle emaiMUion from the human body, .which is called 
crowd-pojHon. x88a Syd. Sec. Lex,, Crowd Joieoniug, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a houM or houses. 

Crowd (kr(iud),v.i Forms: i orddaa, 3 crude, 
4-6 oroude, 4-7 orowde, 7-9 croud, 7- crowd. 
[OE. ertfdan, 3 sing, crydep, pa.t. mW, pi. \rudon, 
pa. pple. *crodoH, an origmu str. vb. (ablaut-ieriee 
kreua-, kraud-, kntd-), not known In the early 
Siam of the other )ang«., but lepresentcd by MDu. 
erdden to press, push, later kruydon, ktuyen 
(Kilion), Du. kmien to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFrit. kroadjen, EFris. krbden, kriiien 
{kriEen, krUijen) to pnihh, press, NFris. krodo, 
krojen, MLG. kniden, krotien, IXi.kritden, kruen, 
MH(r. kroten, krbten to oppiess, etc. : Bee Krolen 
in Grimm. A# in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in 0 £. d, ME. d, cm, instead 
of io. The str. pa. t. erud (from pi.), pi. erodvn 
(from pa. pple ) were used in ME. ; in the pa. pple., 
crod occurs in 1477» and crowdon in 17th c. ; but 
the wk. forms in -ed prevail from i6th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600 ; it docs 
not occur io the Bible of 1611.] 

'The primsry scn<ta of ' press ' (Branch I\ has In later Eng. 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or galheied closely together ijl). 

1. I'o press, push, thrust, shove, etc. 


and ageyn croude I 

2 . intr. To press, drive, or ha<)ten on : said of a 
ship (or its crew) ; in later usage, app. treated as 
elliptical for crowd sail (hoe 9). 

9Xr G^E. CArwi.( Parker MS.), Crdad enear on flot. a isro 
A. Horn 18^ pat schup biyan to crude, ki wind him bleu 
lude. ciMCHACcraAfa/d/rfL. F. 701(4 MSS.) In the same 
8chip,.Hire and hir jonge sone .. He schuldc putie, and 
crowde fro tie londe. 1699 Damfiee II. 11.31 We 
kept on croiiding till Night, tyaa De Fox Col. Tack (xBjO) 
943 Crowding away to the north, [we] got tbe start of the 
English fleet. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. 1 . 1 . x6 
If. it your intention to crowd on to the Cape and await her 
arrival there T 

b. tram. To crowd (a ship) off. 

*743 Bulkbllv & Cummins Voy. S. heat 16 [He] desired 
We would use our utmost Endeavours to crowd the Ship 
off. 1766 J, Byron Narr. Patagonia led. a' 9 We wma 
ship, .and endeavoured lo crowd lier off from the land. 
tS. tram. To press (onything), to move by 

E rrs'ure, to push, shove; spec, to push in a wheel- 
arrow or hand-cart. (Also absol!) Obs. exc. dial, 
ew^ Amis 4 Amil. x86x Thao Amoraunt cnid Sir 
Amiloun Thurch muni a'cuntre, vp and doun. Ibid. 1883 
He crud hiR wain into the fen. Chaucbk Mem 0/ 

J., T. Box < Ellehm.) But in the same sliip. . Hire and hir yonga 
sone . . He shdde pntte and croude hire fro tlie lond 14. . 
ABC Poem 54 in Pol ReL 4 L. Poems 945 Cananis hym 
crodyti to herotidis kyng, |>er had he gret scornyng. e 1440 
Promp. Parv. 105 Crowde wythe a Imrow, eimevecto, 
Crowdyn', or showen. impeUe. um Maru Pabton in 
Peuton Lott. No. 809 III. 915 Sche sent. .word. .that sche 
xuld come hedyr . . tboow sche xuld l>e crod in a barwe. 
1674 N. Faiefax Bulk 4 Selv, 193 Whence 'tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than 1 can throw. 1710 J. CLAHaa 
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Rohaulfi l^ai, Phil, (1790) L 07 ThoM little Columne of 
Water which are loniper chan the ocher, .will never leave 
crouding them up, till the surface of the Liquor is come to 
a Level 1847 Halliwbli., Crowds to wheel about, tiorf, 

4. intr. To puslL or force one*f way into a con- 
Bned space, through a crowd, etc. ; to jw^forwartl, 
up, etc. Now only as in quot 1858 , and 
coloured by 5 . 

n 1415 Lvdg. Ttmplt jn4 Within ^ templl me 

lK>u)te >at I sey Gret pres of folk . .To croude aitd shove -he 
teinpil was so fuL Shakb. a l/fn. 111. ii. 3^7 Then 
he burst his Head, for crowding among the Marstuus men. 
i6oe }AKWXon Anivmds 11. iii. Wks. x^6 1 09 Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. 1^4 N. Faispab 
Bulk. ^ S*lv. r38 It cannot stir without aslclM another 
bodies iMve to crowd by. A. Parmki in Magd. ColU 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 7a He crowded into a Dancing Koom. 
1838 O. W. Holmks Aui. Brtak/.-i. xii. no Ine great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her souL 

II. Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mutual pressure gradual W changes into 
that of the incommoding effect : cf. Thbono. 

5. intr. Of persons, etc. in numbers : To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another ; to come 
or assemble in large' numbers or crowds ; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps,, e. g. ta 
crowd in ; about ^ after (a person) ; into^ to^ upon 
(a place or thing). Also fig. 

a §400 P/s/. Susan 83 On croppus of canel keneliche {>el 
croude. 1583 STANVMUHST/&'Mtf/r iii, (Ai b. yp Men to vh thick 
croudrd. 1634 Whitlock Ztio/omia 408 People not lieing 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
W1661 PuLLKi IVorfAiss {1840 III. 409 Multitudes of people 
crowded to his sennon.s. tTop Hbrkri.bv Th. Vision 1 1 10 
There croud into his mind the ideas which [etc,]. 1716 Ladv 
M. W. Montagu B Lett. 14 Sept., The company crowded 
sway in such confusion, that I was almost squeered to death. 
1840 7 'hirlwall iireect VII. IviL 93a The Macedonians 
crowded about him. 1873 Towrtt Plato (ed. a) III. 197 
Suspicion! and alarms crowa upon hhn. 

0. Irans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram (things) 
in, or in/o a confined S|)ace ; f to compress (air, 
etc.). Also to press (things) in numbers on a 
person. Also fig, 

1593 Smaks. l/sM. T*j I. Ii. aoo The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in '1 heir jieauy burthens at his narrow 
ate. s6o6 — Tr. k Cr. 1. ii, 93 A man into whom nature 
nth so crowded humors. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 326 
We may heare crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Book of Justin. 1660 Bovlic New Px^. Pkyt. Mech. xxvii. 
(16B9) X07 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. x6ps E, 
Taylob Behmeu s A urora i. 949 Heat consumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air. 1713 l>s Fob Voy. round World 
(1840) 199 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 1 
into this account. 1776 G. Sbmplb Buildinr in Water 1 j8 
Take the utmost Precautions to have, .every Thing necessary 
to crowd in your stuffing.^ 1848 Macaulay Rug. li. 
304 In revolutions men live fast: the exMrieiice of years 
IS crowded into hours. 1836 Kanb Are/. Ex^l. II. xxv. 948 
Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me. 

b. To compress; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together, ns in a crowd. 

x6ia Proc. Virginia vi. in Ca/t. Smit/ts IVks. (Arb.) 119 
The rest, .crowddd in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1633 Holckoft Procopius 1. 99 I'he people being crouded 
together. sMtf Jortin Ckr. Keltg. vi. (R.t, It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusions. 1776 Withrsinq Brit. Plants 11 . 36<> 
Aristoloehia C/r/rrai'z/ii. .flowers crowded, in the hosom of 
the leaf stalks. i88t Jowrtt Thucyd, I. Introd. 13 A strong 
individuality . which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. Mod. We were standing crowded 
together Viefore the picture. 

1 0 . To compress (a single thing) fVi a narrow 
apace ; to confine. Obs. 

c 163a Poem in At/tenrntn No. 9B83. 131/3 Doe nott thou 

B esume To crowd the Founder in a narrow 'iomU. 167a 
RYDBN Cona, Granada 111. i. iii Why will you in your 
Breast your Passion croud. 1707 Coli.ikr A*e/r. Nidte. 949 
lliey are crowded and wrapt up in thenistlves. 

fd. To compress, crush, squeeze to death in a 
crowd. Also fig. Obs. 

iw Shaks. 9 //en. IV, iv. ii. 34 The Time (mis-order'd) 
doth.. Crowd v.s, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 
»S8». Srow.Vwm ¥.(1603)95 Many persons were crowded to 
death. 1847 Clarbndon Hist. Keb. 1. (184,0 >7/i Great 
numbers, .were crowded to death. 1786 Sir H. Qoari Abbey 
of Kilkh. 99 He was crowded to de ith with honours. 

7. a. To fill or occupy with a crowd or dense 
multitude ; to fill to excess or encumbrance ; to 
cram with. 

1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Rarik 11. (1793) xao, T shall 
not crowd this Piece with them. 171$ Popb Pref. to Homer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has . . crowded with a greater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds. t777 W. Dalrymplb Traxf. Sp. k Port, cxv, The 
roads were crouded with little saints and altars 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 597 A port crowded with shipping. 

b. To fill as A crowd does, to throng ( a place). 
(The passive of result is to he crowded with as in a. ; 
the passive of action to be crowded by!) 

164A Paoitt Heresiogr. (ed 3) A iv, They run after these 
men . . crowding the ChiircheiL filling their doors and 
windows. 1697 Drydrn Vit^. Georg, iv. 316 They crowd 
his Levees, and suppuit his Throne. 1769 Robrstsom 
Chas. V, 111. viiL no A court crouded with armed men. 
i88te Daily News 30 Oct. 5<^3 The trains were crowded by 
Exhibition visitors. 1884 Church Bacon i, so 7'he servile 
and insincere flatterers . . who crowded (he antechambers of 
Che great Queen. 


to. To prctt upon or beset (a person or place) 
as a crowd does, to snrround, encumber, incom- 
mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon ; also 
to occupy or encumber with a multitude of things. 
Obs. or arch. 

s6i4 W. B. PkiloeopAoVs Banquet (ed. e) Ab‘h, Resort 
ehall croud him wheresoere he dwell. 1697 DevDBN Virg. 
Georg. 111. 579 The Men. .crowd the chearful Fire. aseM 
Granvillb (].), Why will vain courtiers toil. And crowoa 
vainer monarch for a smile? 1701 Iohnson JLi/e Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs TkraU 17 Doc., I am crowded with visits. 

td. Said of things : To press upon (one 
another) in a crowd. Obs. cxc. dial. 

1637 Austen Fruit Troes 1. 63 Frettings and gallings 
happens to Trees that thrust and croud one another, a 1805 
Forbv Voc, E, Assglia, Crowd v., to push, shove or press 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, number 
seems necessary, with us, one individual can crowd 
another. [And so in U. & (F. Halil] 

6. U. S. coUoq. * To urge ; to press by solicita- 
tion ; to dun ’ (Webster i828\ 

8. Crowd out : to |.ush or force out by pressure 
of a crowd {obs.)\ to exclude by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold. 

sdga Dorothy Osbornb Lett. (x888) 30 'Tis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd me out again. 1684-oe 
Burnbt Th. Earth (J,', According as it (the sefO can make 
its way into all those subterraneous cavities, ana crowd the 
air out of them. 1841-04 Emrrbom EikS. Over-Soul Wks. 
(Bohni 1 . HI (ITiel cuckoo Crowds every ecg out of the 
nest. 18M Drycb Am$r. Coinmw. 1 1 . Ixxiv. 615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 Morning Post 94 June a/x Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and entwded out. 

9. Naut. 'fo crowd sail : to hoist an unusual num- 
lier of sails on a ship ; to carry a press of sail for 
the purpose of speed. 

The phrase appears to be derived from sense 9 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. s9:.i/4 1 ‘hey crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us. 1743 P. Thomas Jrnl. 
Anson's Voy. iia In crowding Sail to come up with her. 
*844 W. H. Maxwki l sport. Adv. Scotl. xiu. (1855) X19 
Canvass was crowded on the Cloriwie. 

+ Crowd, Obs. Alsooroud. [f. Crowd 
intr. l‘o play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

1389 Pbrlb Eclogue 91 Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. 1599 Middlbton Kowlry Old Law v. 1 , 
Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on. 1693 South fr nr Itsst 

Prayer iv. iii, The Knigiit crowds most splendidly. 

t Crowd, Obs. Also 8 oroud. [Cf. Cbood, 
Cbout.J 1. inlr. To crow, as a cotk. 

>S7S J* Still Gamm. Ourton 11. ii, tier cork wdth the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowd''d so just. 175a in Scots 
Mag, An|[- (1753' 40T/1 The black cocks were crouding. 

2. Variant of croud, Choud Sc., to coo. 
t Crowd-, the stem of Crowd (see sense 3) 
ill combination, as in OrowA-barrow {now dial.), 
a whcel-bnrrow. f Crowd-wain [* l)ii. hrtti- 
wagen, in Kilian krodewaghen^ a wheel-barrow, a 
hand cart. 

c 1330 Amis k w 4 w//. 1858 Thai went .And bought hem a 
gode croude wain. His l<>rd he can therin t j lain ; He no 
might him here na mare, c 1440 Prom/ Part>, 103 Crowde, 
barowyr ['i error for crowde-Utrow], cenweetorsum. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk k Selv. xii By shoving cr driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow, a 18x3 Forby 
Voc. E. Angiia, Crtubbarrow, Crt4dden-ba tyvw, a common 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward. 1847-78 Halliwbi.l, 
Crotod-barrow, a whecl-barrow. Norf. 

Crowded, pbl. a. [f. Crowd v.^ + -ed,] 

1. Filled with or thronged by a crowd. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. (R.l His crowded wharfs, 
and people-pest'red shores. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 5 
They ervout in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
17x7^ Thomson 64 And from the crouded fold, 

in order, drives His flock. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
4 Sixteen hundred substantial burghers well armed . . kept 
order in the crowded streets. 

2. Gathered, pressed, or clustered closely together. 
17S3 PopR Odyss. X. 106 Our eager sailors . . 1 >ound within 

the port their crouded fleet. 1813 Scorksby Jnil. 940 We 
dounlcd tiie western point among very crowded ice. 1888 
Patl Mali G. s July ix/x There was a crowded audience 
each ni^ht. 

Hence Orow’dtdly adv., Crow'dadnesa. 

1846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 131 Exterior crowdedly papillose. 
1813 Blssckw. Mag. Xlll. 698 The pettiness and crowded- 
ness of its ruins. 

Crowder Hist, or dial. Also 5 orowdere, 
6 orouder, -ar, 6-8 orowther. [f. Crowd sb,^ or 
V.** + -ER 1.] One who plays a crowd ; a fiddler. 

e spisa Voc. in Wi .-WQlcker 579/96 Choricisia^ a crowdere. 
ai%iiLD.\itiHHK.uaGoll. Bk.Af Aurtl.dsiC) 1 1 v, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers, a 1661 Fuller IVorthies 11. 306 Sung 
but by some blind Crowder. 1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets F.p. 4 
To tune his Praise, .and expect, like his Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. z83b J. Brbb St. Herbert's 
Isle 19 When mute the harp, nor wandering crowder near. 

Crowder ^ (krau-dai). [f. Crowd r.i + -sb 
O ne who crowds : lee the verb. 

1581 J. Bell Haddons Answ. Osor. 469 A certain old 
orafty Crowder laden throughly with the Popes Bullet 
raunged the coastes. i8ss H. & J. Smith E4/. Addr, xviL 
(1873) x6x Contending crowders shout. 

Crowdie, orowdy (krau’di). Se. And north, 
Eng, Also 7 oroudj. [Derivation unkaown. 

Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 
Icel. groutr porridge 1 this suits die sense, but leaves pho* 
netic conditions unsatisfied.] 


1. Meal and water stined together so as to (brm 
a thick gmeL Frequently aied m a desimatioa for 
food of the brose or porridge kind in raeraL 
Jamieson. Now Obs. or only traditionally Icnown. 

id68 Ld. Nbwbottlb Cakes d Croady in JeseeiUe Sessgs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. iTse Ramsay 
Teert, Msec, (1733) 1. 91 Powsowdy and drummock and 
crowdy. 1804 Andbrsom CasnbrM. Ballads xxe For dinner 
Pd kev a fat crowdy. t8tt Robihbon Whitby Gloss,, 
Cv0«nr<7, oatmeal and water boHed to a paste and eaten wUh 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmest in 
general. 186a Smilbb Engineers 1 1 1. 938 There he CStephen- 
eon] had his brsakfaat of ' crowdie which he made with hit 
own hands. It consisted of oatmeal stirred into a basia of 
hot water, .which was supped with cold sweet milk. 

2. In some parts of the north of Scotland, a pecu- 
liar piepnrfition of milk, f Obs. 

* In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed ou^ 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal proportion ' (Jamiasonl 
i8so Glenfergus II. 975 (Jam ) Then came, .the remainsof 
a cog of crowdy, that is, or half butter, half cheese. 

3. Comb., as crowdiedime •, orowdy -mowdyv* 
Crowdie i, * generally denoting milk and meal 
boiled together (Jam.) ; also humorously as a term 
of endearment. 

1300-00 Dunbar Poems, In Secre.'t Pines 46 My tyrlie 
myrlie, my crowdie mowdie. 1704 Ramsay Tsa-t. Alisc. 
(1733) 1 . 91 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair vi, I'hen 1 gaed harne at cruwd.e-time. 

C^wdiajg (.krau diq), sbl. sb. [f. Crowd v.l 
+ -INO 1 J The action of the verb Crowd q.v , in 
various sensea .« 

e 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 111. 960 Ful moche prees of folke 
ther nas Ne crowdyng. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crowd- 
ynge, caryynge wytne a barowe, eenweetura, 1663 Sir T. 
Hilrbbrt Trav. (1677) 130 We saw a dozen Persiaus ride up 
a breast without crowding. i8ij| Scott Wav, xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. 

Crow'ding, ppi. a. [f. as prec. -i- -mo 2.] 
That crowd, or press closely : see the verb. 

*697 Drydrn Virg. Past. iv. 64 in crowding Ranks ap- 
pear. 17x8 Rowr tr. Lncan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev'ry Station press. 1833 Kanb Grinnetl Exp. xx. (1856) 
x6oThe crowaing tenants of tlie air, the Brent goose [etc.]. 

Crowdie, oruddle, dial. var. of Croodle v.^ 
Crowed (kr^ud),/^/. a- rare. -•Crow-footed i. 
itei Maynb Krio Sialp Hunt, xx, The eye is grey and 
slUhtly crowed at the corner. 

Crow'ell, obs. form of Crust,. 

Grower vkr^ ox). [f. Crow v. k -er.] A cock 
that c ows ; also transf. And fig. one who crows. 

1377 Googb Heresbach's Hush. tv. (ijt86) X58 Cocks .. 
goM wakers and crowers. 1864 Daily Tel. 14 Aug., The 
Orange party, .the loudest crowers 1 ever heard. 

Crowett, obs. lorin of Cruet. 

CrOW^flOWer. A popular name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowfoot), d. Applied by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin {Lychnis Flos-cucu/i) : by 
Tnnn''biU app. to the wild hyacinth or bluebell 
{Scilla nutans) ; also in some parts to Caltha 
palustris and Geranium sylvaticum. 

>897 Gbrardb Herbal 11. cixxxv. 608 Called in English 
Crowfloures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gillofloursand Cockow 
Gelloilouies z6os Shakb Ham. iv. vii. x7o With fantasticke 
Gai lands .. Of Crow-flowers, NcUltts, baysies, and long 
Purples. 1806 E. Rushton Poems 36 Speckled daisies and 
crow flowers abounded, a sflioTANNAHiLi. Gloomy Winter's 
nowawa'. Sweet the crawflower's early bell Decks Gleniffer’s 
dewy dell, sflao Clare Poems Rural Life (iSai) 34 From 
crow-flower's golden cup. 

Crowfoot (kr^u'iut). ri. -feet, in senses x and 
2 -foota. 

1. A name for various species of Ranunculus or 
Buttercup, properly those with divided leaves ; but 
extended as a book -name to the whole genus. 

ri440 promp. Parti. 105 Crowefote, herlie, amarttsea, 
lefie t'urnbr Herbal 11. 114a, Ranunculus is called., in 
Englishe Crowfoot or King cup. 1637 Colbs Adam in 
Eden xlvii. 93 I Wall Pepper] raiseth blisters, .as forcibly as 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1776 Withbrino Brit. 
Plants (1796) 1. 7 The leaves of Che Ranunculus oqustills, or 
Water Crowfoot. 183B Tbnnvson May Queen 1. 38 And the 
cowslip and the crowloot are over all the htU, 

' 2 . Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 
some other part are taken to resemble a crow's 
foot : a. Geranium pratmse ; also called Crow- 
foot Oraneablll, O. Garanium. tb. flantago 
Cormopus and ^nebiera Coronopus\ also Crow- 
Ibot Plantain, o. The wild jacinth, Scilla 
nutans {north, and west.), d. Orchis mascula 
and other species ( Yorks, etc.). 6 . Lotus comicu- 
latus {Ghuc.). Cf. Britten and Holland Plant-n, 

1378 Lvtb Dedoens 1. xxxii. 48 Tlte seventh [kind of 
Geranium] is called in E^lish Croefoote Geranium. Ibtd. 
t. Ixiv. 93 Of Buokhorne Hantayne . . two kindes of herbes, 
both comprehended under the name of Crowfoote. The 
first Crowfoots or Hartshorne, hatll long narrow and hearie 
leauet. Ibid. 94 The second Crowfoote hath, .leauee much 
like to the leaues of the ocher Crowfoote Plantayne. s8e8 
CrmsvM Dial., Crows' feet Crowfeet,. a. Wild hyacinth. 

8 . -CROW'a-FOOT I. 

1614 J. Davibi Bglme beiw. Witty k Wemoeke ysTJ* 
crow-feet neere mine Syne. 183s Blackm. Mag. XXIX. 
1$ They , . who have lerved the Muses, till the crow-feet 
are blanening below their eyes. 1864 Lowbli. Fireside 
Tran. 178 Tracing out. .every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

4. Naut. a. A device consisting of a number of 
small cords rove through a long block or Enramoih 



CBOW-VQ 09 BB. 

Med to tnepeiid tn awolof , or to keep the topsail 
from chafing ogainot the b. « A kind of 

stands atta^ed to the end of mcis-tablet, and 
hooked to a beam above’ (Smyth Snihr's W^rd^ 
MX 0, ^fieam^arm : eee Bicam sb i 
sfa7 CAPt. SmiIVh 5 '<mwmimV Ormm, v. 94 Th« martnoti 
. . mrt . .tmid) lines like crowfeet. lOge ed. of Summon** 

Crmm, 1. xlv. 65 The Spritsail Topiiftils Crowfoot. 1730 
W. WwotwwoOTH MS\ Zer^. <//A# ^ 

Sept, [We] Reeved our Crowfoots. 1769 FAti»NBe Dki, 
Marint, 1890 WtAta BieU Ttmti, Cr^/ooU * mimber 
of small lanes rove through to susp^ on awning. 1867 
Smyth Smh^t iVard-bk. •. v.. Crmdp^i or bimm-^rm is also 
a crMked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship 8 side, in the woke of the hatchway, supplying the place 

Ov A IWAIKs 

5 . A kind of embroldeiy^stitch. Also attt ih. 

The first quot is doubtful. 

G, pA^M^/WeerrA., //, coixvt Shee’s gone 


to Schoole i her Cross row and Crow feet Hinder the 
wiferye of her Cl 
/enf ii, She wore 

T&i 


of her Cl*y*piea] 1899 H. AmswosTH Jack Ship- 
a muslin cap, and pinners with crow-foot 


A caltrop: —Chow's-foot 3. 

1676 tr. Gaydt Arwt It^ar xos The Crow-foot, or Casting 
Caltrop, ore Iron Pricks, mode in such a manner, that what 
way soever they be turned they have alwayes the point up- 
wards. iM f. S, fbri^/ic^ioH xes. s^i D. Wiuion 
Pr§h, Ahh, (ib^) I. 50 The ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish h6rse-shoe, and the like tokens of 
[Bannockburn]. 

7 . Mininff. * A tool with a side-claw, for grasp- 
ing and recovering broken rods ih deep bore-holes * 
(Raymond Mining Gloss^, ^ 

Orow*-foo*tedp <1. 

1 . Marked with * crow’s feet* about the eyei. 

1834 Viwiivu Angler in Walet I. g His [eyes] were sunken 

and crow-footed. t88a hwtKvr Re^toH of Man i. 1 Her lace 
. . was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines. 

2 . Having * crow-stcp 4 * or * corbie-steps *. Sc» 
1809 Anmvereary^ I'he house . . presents sundry crow- 
footed, alios sigxagged, gables. 

Crow -ffa'ruG. A wild sisecies of garlic, Ah 
Hum vineale. 

a 1387 Sinon. Bartkel, (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 AlUnm agresie^ 
crawegorlek. 1551 I'urnrb Herbal 1. (1568) B iv a, The. . 
crowc garleke or wylde garlyke. 1806 A. Young Agn'e. 
£s9*x (1813) 1 . 8. iSCis Miss Pratt Firmer, PL V. ar9 
Crow Garlic, .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic. 

Growinjg vbL sb, [f. Ckow v, •¥ 

-mo b] llie action of the verb Crow. 1 . lit, 
f*38S Chaucer Nnus Pr. T, 34 Wei sikerer was his 
crowyng in his log e 'lhan is a clokke. 1483 Catk, Angl, 
83 A Cruwynge of ra jens, tra^ t>tl erocitaius, x6oa Smaks. 
Ham, 1. i. 157 It faded on the crowing of the Cocke. >830 
W. Irving Alhatnbta 11 . 243 The famt crowing of a cock 
waR now heard. 

2. tram/, and /g. 

1483CAXTON ASsop 133 Ouer moche talkyng letteth and 
to nioche crowyng smarieth. 1573 G. Harvey 
(C amden) 34 Two years can hardly slip awai without sum 
crowing on the on part and more overcrowing on the other. 
t86o Emerson Camf. Life, /ut/c Wkn. (Bohn) li. 317 Nothing 
is more disgusting than toe crowing about liberty by slavcn, 
os most men are. 

Crowing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] That 
crows, la Path.y applied to the sound made in 
inspiration in hooping-cough and croup. 

cs6ao Z. Boyd giants Flatvers (1835) ^8 Ere crowing 
Heraulds summon up the daye. 18x4 Blnckw, Mag. XV, 
47x/i The Joyous, crowing laugh of that little creature. 
iBeS ScoiT F. M. Perth xxii. Her infant, .already black in 
the face, and uttering the gasping crowing sound, which 
gives the popular name to tlie complaint 184X Twebdir 
Libr. Pract, Med, 111 . 6x Laryt^amue Sirtdulne ,, the 
Crowing Disease. 

Comb. 17x0 E. Ward British ffndibras 1B3 They'd been 
so crowing sure Of winning AIL 
t Crowish, a- ran. Pertaining to a crow, 
crow-like. 

ijM Hulobt, Crowyshe or of acrowe, eoraeinns, coruinut. 
Crowk(,e, var. of Crook v,^, to croak, Crookje. 
Crowkoun, var. of erawkcun, Cbacon Obs, 
e 1430 NominaU in Wr.-Wfilcker 74X/X0 De eibis genersdi- 
bus, .Hoe criminmt crowkoun. 
t Crowlf V, Obs. Also 6 orawle, oourl. Tapp, 
onomatopcnc, having the initial part of croan and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound : cf. growl.'] intr. To rumble or 
make a sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Growling vbl, sb 

1510H0RMAN Vnlg. 36Hisbe1ymakethagreat crowlynge. 
1530 Palsoe. 508/» My bely crowleth, 1 wene there be some 
p^ockee in it. e igys J. Still Oeunm, Gnrtoa 11. I, My 

K ts they yawle, crawle, and all my belly rumbleth. syiy 
k/. Rmt. Urb. ^ Bot.^ CrowRng. a Distemper in Cattel, 
called bv some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof wt the Flux ot the Belly and abundance of Phlegm, 
t OrOW 4 «ak. Obs. A name given, according 
to Gerardo and later writers, to the wild hyacinth 
{Ssilla nutans) : by earlier writers iometimes to 
crow-garlic. 

r tooo ^Lnuc Gram, (Z.Jexi He r ma dmeiulm vol tidoloea 
crawon leac e sooo Sax, Leechd, 1 . 376 Nim . . ha wyrt . . 
>ct is on ore gebeoda h*! greata cmuieao. a 1987 Sinaa, 
BarthoL (Ano^ Oxon.) 38 Seordiaa^ sJUum ogreste, fiorem 
habet Uauum. Slmilis ost ollio ortolono, Aorem habet 
bidum, ongL Crowelek. e sqgo Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) X7/ 
Seordam,!. olium ogreste.. ongl. wlldclek uei crouwelek. 
tggy Obsaoob Herbal App. to Table. 
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^ A Uttle or young crow. 

1609 Be. W. Baolow Amto. Jvmnelest Cesfh, 3E7 A more 
voi^ CrowUng. . then that lo^dkiWi wbkii Meop describe 
1887 Blaehw, Mag. Nov. yoj He Is. .ready in a giond- 
motherly way to think oil h» crowUngs whlto. 

Crowliog vbl. sb. I see Cbovtl 9* 

Crowma, obs. form of Cbumr. 

Crown (kraun). Forms i o. (1 ooroao, ace. 
•oil) ; a^4 oomno, 4-5 ooron(e, oorouno, oorun, 
4-6 ooroun, 5 ootowxl(o, 6 ooronno; $. 9-4 
onano, 4 orun, orouo, oron, 4-6 orouno, oroim, 
4-7 QTOwno, (5 orousno, orowun, 6 orowndo), 
7 ' orowTi, (ME. efiMen{e, earlier cn##f(/, synco- 
pated from caronne, sorune, corone^ a. AF, coroung, 
in early CNF. corune ^curum (central OK. corone, 
coronne^ in 13th c, couroHHe)m'^i.y Sp., It. eorotta 
L. corlfna crown, orig. wreath, chapict. 

The xith c. corona in the O.E. Chron. was directb* from 
L \he syncopated ernne was used already in the xeth c. ; 
but the fuller form survived beside it to the x6th c.] 

1 . An ornamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for i)ersonal 
adornment, or as a mark of honour or achievement ; 
a coronal or wreath of leaves or flowers. 

e 1313 R. R. A Hit. P. A. 837 A py^t coroune ^et wer |»at 
gyrlc, Of mariorys & non oper ston. 1381 WvcLir Reeh, 
xxiv._ 03 Je shulen hatie corowns (Vulg. coronas] in soure 
heedis, and. .xe shulen weile nor wepe. c 1386 Chauceu 
Sec, A'nds T. eai This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo. >483 Catk. Angl. 84 A Crowne, lanrea. 
•S9* R- D. Hypuerotomachia 04 Nymphes .. about their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets. i6xe 
Smaks. Temp, iv. i. xsp You Nimphs cald Nayades..With 
your sedg'd crownes. 1700 Oecll Vertofs Ro$n. Rep. I. iv. 
8f 1 He hod obtained fourteen Civic Crowns . . three MitrRl 
Crowns. 1766 PoKNy//rna/(fr:r 1x787 007 The Romans had 
ten difierent Crowns to rewMd Martial exploits, and extra- 
ordinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown .. 
Naval or Rostral-Cruwn. etc. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. 
IVorshtP g95 Flowers, sometimes woven into garlands and 
crowua 

b. fig. Chiefly referring to the wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the Aureola of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, the 
flesh, or the devil ; usually the sense is more or 
less idealized or spiritualized {e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom^ martyPs crown ; m cross^ no crown^ 
etc.), or transfened to any kind of honourable dis- 
tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 39 Dribten bibat bon wakiende nne 
crune pet seal beon scofmISc brihtre bene ba sutine. a saax 
Ancr. R. 160 j>cos breo maner men habbeo ine heouene mid 
ouer fulle mede— crune upe crune.^ 1308 Wvci.ip g Jim. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of ri^twysnesse is kept to me. 
- Rev. ii. xo Be thou feithful vnto the deeth, and 1 shal 
jiue to thee a coroun of liif. sgafi Ptlgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 
1531) S73 Wliiche is onely resenied for the finail crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours. x8m Ybowbll Anc, Bnt, Ch, 
Pref. (1847) iz Some., receiveu the crown of martyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution. 189$ H. Reed Led. 
Rng. Lit V. (1878) 167 His brow, on whi^ four>score yenrs 
had placed their ciowii of glory. [See Aumkola, quots. 1483, 
ifisAJ 

2 . spec. The cincture or covering for the head, 
made of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or symbol 
of sovereignty ; a diadem. 

soSs O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Her se cyng hmr his corona 
and neold his hired on Winceastre. list Ibid. On b>son geare 
ne hser se kyng Henri his coronen. ^leoo Osmin BxBo 
Onn hiss hseledd wasrenn twa Gildene cruness sette. c sago 
Gen, 4 £'j:. 8638 His corune on his heued he dede. IB07 

R. Glouc (1794) 37^ syb® he ber croune a-xer. c 1385 

Chaucer L. G, Pr. Prol. 8x6 A quene. .a whit Corone sche 
ber. a 1400-50 Alexander 193 With corone & with cony- 
schantis as it a kyiige were. 1535 Coverdalb Esther ii. 17 
He set the quenes croune vpon hir heade. 1597 Shaks. 
a Hen. 111. t. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that wearcs 
a Crowne. 1603-4 »"* 7 *^' A c* > • 3 Sithenco the 

Imperial Crown or this Realm descended to you. 1845 

S. Austin Ramkds Hist. Ref. 1 . 343 The pope’s triple 
crown. S870 Jeapfeeson Bk. aht. Clergy II. 0S7 A chief 
influence in the many forces that put the crown on his 
son's head. 

b. Christ’s crown of thorns. 

C 980 Llndisf. Gosp. John xix. a Coronam de spinis^ of 
fiomum fia corona vel bftt sigbeg of Sornum. r 1175 Lamb, 
Horn, igi Mid bornene crune hU heaued wes icruned. 1375 
Bariour Bruce ni. 460 The naylis, and the sper. And the 
croune that Ibesu couth ber. c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb,) ii. 7 
pat coroun was made of braunches of albespyne. i6si Biblb 
Matt. xxvlL 89 When they bed platted a crowne of thomea, 
they put it vpon his head. 1836 Maccillivrav HumboUiPe 
Trav. xxtL 3x5 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alma, with crucifixes in their hands. 

8. Jig. The sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a crown is the symbol ; tbie rnle, position, 
or empire of a monarch. 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be onolyied. 

1340-70 Alex, 4 Dind. 978 Emperour olixandre..^ 
kiddMte y-cora bat corone weldus. ixn Gowbi Cat^f, III. 

What emperour was entrooised firate day of bis 
corone, ctg/ia FoBTsacua Abe, 4 Lim, Man. xix, pet he 
hath than enriched U crowne with, .richea and poaae aci ona. 
1577 B. Googr HeresbaePt Hush, 1. (1566) 6 Saul from hii 
and David from hit aheepe were criled to thecrowne. 
.KO. Cornu Err, I. i. 144 Against my Ciowne, my 
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MAN Harm. Cattf, (y876) 1 V« xvii* 68 A oonqn ei or whoes 
crown might at any moment be tbraatened by a Son ndin a- 
vian rivoL 

4, The wearer of a crown ; the monarch in 
his official character ( the supreme governing power 
pf a state under a monarchical constitution* 

IS79 Tomsom CaHids Serm. Tim, 985/i Hee might haue 
ben thought to haue beeue of the ciowne, os the Kings 

■ '"a 



1714 tr RoHins Anc, HM. (1887) Vll* xviii !7 

366 During the interval of this truce atioaty woa nsgotlated 
between the two crowns. t7§e Bubrb Carr, (88141 11 . 3x8 
Ike resentment of the crown it a ttriout thutg, tgm 
Peibsti.ev Leet Hitt, v. xlvi. 34s The commons, .vtaturad 
to . . give advice to the crown, itej Hallam Camt. Hist, 
(18761 ill. xiv. 90 The essertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 H. H* Wil> 
ooN Bnt, Imtia 1 . 843 Ike pardon of the Crown was granted. 

5 . fg. That which odums like a crown ; a chief 
or crowning ornament. 

e 136* Chaucer Compt. Pttejs Ye be also the corowne of 
beauie. tsSa Wvclif Prosi, xii. 4 A bisi womman a croune 
is to hir man. Ibid. xvl. 31 The cronne of digiwte elds^ 
that in the weie of ri^tirianesse shal be founde. sosi Smakr 
IVint, T, 111 il. 95 The crowne and comfort of my Life (your 
Fauori I doe glue lost. sOOe Stillinotu Orig. Smer, il vik 
I 5 Every place of holy Scripture may have Ite crowti, but 
some may have their anreohst a greater excellency. tOUg 
Southey AU/or Lavexw^ They were the pride, the Joy, The 
crown of his old a^e. 1861 Tullocii Bag, Purit. lU igolt 
was the very singleness of his spiritual eneigy, that modt 
his excellence ana crown. 

II. Something having or bearing the figuio or 
the representation of a crown. 

6. a. Any crown-shoped ornament. b« A figure 
of a crown for heraldic or other purposes. O* A 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alone or 
in combination, as the Crown and Sceptre^ Ron 
and Croum, etc. 

c lese Gen. 4 £x, 3789 Corunes at Se alter of hran, 1766 
PoRNY Heraldry (1787) ao8 Ike Mural Crown . . Examples 
of this Crown are fr^uently met with in Achievements. 
1875 W. M Ilwraith Imide hPigtowuskire 55 Bearing two 
unicorns and a lion rampant and the CrowiL 1885 B. 
Evans Philatelic Hanabh, 118 [td. stomp] Watermark a 
Small Crown ; imperforate, /bid, 160 Jamaica : Watermark 
a Pineapple. . Wiuk. Crown and CC.. . Wnik. Oowii and CA. 

7 . Ash on. The name of two constellations, the 
Aor/kertt and Southern Crown : see Corob A 8. 

\e X388 Cmaucke Z. G. IV, 339 Ariadne, And in the signe 
or Taurus men may see The stonys of hire Cjorone sliyne 
clere.] sgSi Rbcohoe Cast, KnowL (1556) B64 The noithe 
Croune, called also Ariadnes Croune. ibid, tfo There is 
the Croune of the southe, formed of 13 email sterres, 1870 
Proctor Other IVorldtx. 046 Such variable stars os tha one 
which recently biased out in tbc Northern Crown. 

8. A name of various coins ; originally one bear- 
ing the imprint of a crown, a. orig, A translation 
of the French name couronne {denier h la couronne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip ot Valois in 1330, or ap- 
plied to the ^cu a la couronne of Charles Vl, Issued 
in and after 1384, in which the ahield was sur- 
mounted by a crown; and from the 15th to the 
18th c. the common I^gUsh name for the F« Aw, 
as well as for other foreign coins of siroilor value ; 
in more recent times used also for the krone of 
various northern countries. Crotm of the Sun 
[F. cscu sol, Cotgr., icu d'or au soleil, Littr^] : a 
gold dcu much current in England in the ic-ifitn c., 
the type of the firat English Crown ; see L 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, The change Is not se 
redy for to make In Lumborde Strete of crowne nor doket. 
1433 Caxton G, de la Tear C Ikey dare bye gosmes of 
three or foure score crownes. tgag Lo. Bbenbiui Froiu, 
II. clxvii. [clxiil.] 46a Ike tresourers made redy the money 
in Crownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. 1390 
pALSoa. axx/x Crowne, a pace of golde, escu, 1548 Hall 
Chron 11809) 'Hiat the French Kyng . . should poie . . 
without delate Ixxv M Crounes of the Sunne dc ycrely 1 M 
crounes to be paled at J ondon. whiche, occoumptyiig a 
crowne at iiij s, amounteth to x M 1. Haorison Amt- 
land 11. XXV. (1877) 1. 364 Of forren comes we haue .. the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie currant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. 1^ Shaml e Hen. IV, iii. U. 
B36 Stand my friend, and heere is foure Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you. 1639 Massimobi Unnat. Com 
bat I. i, Present your bag, crammed with crowna of the aun. 
syaT-fii Chambers CyeL, Crown, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins both foreign and domestic, oi or near tha 
value of five shillings sterling, .os the Francti ecu, which we 
call the French crown, struck in 164X for sixty sols, or three 
livres; also the potogon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollsj, and 
piastre, or piece of eight. s8sf Shelley Cenci iv. ii. One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellenc market price For 
on old murderer's life. 

b. A coin (nowtilver) of Great Britain of the value 
of five ihlllingi ; hence the sum of five ihillingo. 

The gold * Crown of the Rose.* was corned by Henry VIII 
in xxso, in imitation of the French Crown of the Sun of Louis 
Xlf or Francis 1 ; crowns and half-crowns in silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw. VI. 

154a Rboomde Gr, Arteenajs^ >97 A Crowne oontfilneth 
gr. : ft the holfe Crowne or. td. How bee it there is another 
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Crowne of a 6^ whiche ia knowen by the roM side ! for 
the roM hatn no Crowne ouer it, lui in the other Crowne, but 
it U entiironcd on the 4 qumters with 4 floure deluce. 
llASHUtoN Englmnd IL xxv. (1677) L 363 The new mid .. Our 
peecea now rurrant are . . quaricn of souereiflcna (otherwise 
called crowneai and halfe crownea s688 R. Holme Ar- 
moury in. afl/a A Crown, or five Shiilinga Gold, is the least 

r cce we have in England. S7M Steele SptcU No. addrs. 

.could not forbear giving here Crown. 173a Serious 
C, viL <ed. 2)96 She will tOHS him half a Crown, or a Crown. 
Dickens O. Twist xviii, I'll bet a crown ! 

9. A size of pnpcr, orijrinftlly watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

It measures ssxao Inches; in U. S. >5 ^<9 inches, 
ivia Act xo Anmo in I^nd. Gas. No. 50x8/3 Pa|^ called 
..Genoa Crown. 1766 C. Lkaubbtteh Roval Gauger 11. 
xiv. (ed. 6) 373 I.arge Post. Crown. Printing If oolscap. 1790 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Benev. to Sylv, urban Wks. x8ia 
II. a6i His nice dii^cerning Knowledge none deiw. On 
Crown, Imperial. Foolscap, and Demy 1878 Print, Trades 
JruL XXV. 17 A bulky cruwu 8 **, selling at threepence. 

III. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

1 10. The tonsure of a cleric ; cf. Corona f . 

c xaog Lav. xjiio l>e hod hongede aduii, else he hudde his 
crune. 01300 Cursor M, 87251 Or cron bet o 

clergi mere, esn^ Poem Tunes £dw.//ix$ in Pol, Songs 
fCamden> M9 Some beareth croune of acolyte^ cv^ 
Wvci.iK Wks, 11880) 467 Crounne & dob maken no prest. 
c 1449 PecocK Regr. 111. xvii. 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
first clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie. 14B0 Caxton Chron, Kng, Ixvii. 50 This tray- 
tour put vpp on hym an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
hym a brode crowne. 1533 F.i.yot Cast. HsUke ( 1541) 80 b, 
Ashamyd of theyr crounes that reverend token of the order 
of preesthode. 

t b. Priest's crown : a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Obs, 

IM Palsgr. 179 Barbedieu^ the sede of dandelyon whiche 
children call preestes crownes. Ibid, 358/3 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in soiucr, barbedieu, 

11. «»COBOKA 1 . 

1363 Fulkb Meteors (1(140) 4ih, Tliis thick and watry 
cloud is not. .under the Suniie, for then it would make the 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. xBig 1 '. Forstek A tmos. 
Phttnom. M Meteorologists have spoken ofhalosand crowns 
of light. IW3 ScoRRSRV Jml. aSi The anthelion . . combined 
with the conceutric crowns, has, 1 believe, been observed by 
very few. 

12. f a. A whorl or verticil of flowers, b. — 
Corona 7 b. o. A circular projection or rim round 
the top of the fruit of some plants. (Sec also 25 b.) 

sstS Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixx. 339 The siiiall floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stemmes. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora aoa Chrysanthe- 
mum leueanikomum . . Fruits all terete equally ribbed - .with 
a snuUl crown. Ihsd. 364 Amaryllidese . . Perianth superior 
. . with sometimss a crown at the mouth of the tube, ibid, 
365 Narcissus Psendomarcissns . .cro^n campanulate. 

1 13. A ring. a. in Geom. b. A ring or circle 
of persons, etc. Obs. 

cx6xi Chatman Iliad xv. 7 With a crown of princes com- 
passed. 17^ Phillips (ed. Kerseyl a.v., In Geometry, 
CiywH signifies a plain Ring iiicludea between two Concen- 
tric Perimeters. [Hence in later Diets.] 

14. A circular chandelier ; Corona 5 . 

1845 Eeclesiotogist Mar. 91 The choir is lighted by two 
crowns, each carrying six tapers. s 8 $t Rock Ck, 0/ Fathers 
IV. a8 Beautiful, ornamented metailioops called * crowns 
which hung from the church’s roof. J. D. Ciiameers 

Piv. Worship ^ 

15. Surg, The circular serrated edge of a trepan. 
» 7 S» J- S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg.(,\Tj\)b\, 1 applied the 
Crown of the Trepan. 1787 C. fi. TavE in Med. tommun. 
11. 149, 1 used a large crown. 

10. In med.L, corona ccclesix was the circular 
apse of a great church behind the choir ; hence, 
according to some, the name Peckefs or St. 
Thomas's Croum, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral (Uut the 
origin of the name is much disputed.) 

1793 Somnbr Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
Thomas's Crown, that is, Becket’s Crown, was expended . . 
1x5/. lar 1736 Daht C'xMfrx'A 30. 1816 Woolnoth Caxi/rrA 
73 We enter Che tower . . call^ Becket's Crown, in which 
stands the patriarchal chair, 1845 Wjllis Canterb. Ca/h. 
36 note . 

TV. Something which occupies the position of 
a crown ; the too or highest part of anything, the 
vertex or vertical surface. 

17. The top part of the skull ; the vertex. (Sec 
esp. quot. 1589 .) 

c 1300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. a 2300 Cursor M. 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon bair cron, And gaue bani serekin beneeon. c rfSaSir 
Ferumb, 303 Cristes core come on bure crouiu e 1400 I'Us^ 
frtmds Cirurg. xix Whanne bat ba crounne of be heed ia 
perfi^t be heed is maad in bu maner. e 1490 St. Cutkberi 
(Surtees) 933 How ciithbert childe stode on hh croune. 
c 1489 IVg^ Myst. uBSa) iv, 3x0 From the Crowne of Che 
hede vnto the too. 1^ Puttriiham Eng. Pocsit ill. < Arb.) 
189 In deede crowtw is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head . . or els the Cop of a mans head, where the haire 
windes abouL 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 333 From tee to 
crowne hee'i fill our skins with pinches. i8s8 Kbatimoe 
Trav. (1817) 1 . S33 The Arabs with their bare shavea 
crowns exposed to its full rays. 1887 Bksant Tk* IVorld 
went xiv. xxa He would crack the crown of any man edio 
ventured to make love to his girl, 
b. By extension ; The head. 

S994 Smaso. Rick. Ill, iii, ii. 43 He Kaue this Crown of 
mine cut from my shoulders, Before He see the Crowne so 


foule mis-plac’d. i8i8 PavitNa Lovodaeka 49 Those men 
who curie their crownes like women. s 6 ^ tL L'EsnANGx 
Josephus, Antiq. xvu. xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his CrowiL mw^ he went lor Rome. 1718 K. Noxth 
Mem, Musich (1849) 135 A cappriccto came in his crowne to 
make the like for Paris. 

o. The eminence on the head of a whale, in 
which the blow-holes are situated. 

i8ee ScosBSBY Ace. Arctic Reg. II. 3x9 Whales may fre- 
quently be seen, .elevating and breaking the ice with their 
crowns. sSea G. W. Manbv Voy. Greenland (iBas) 45 'I'he 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
spiracles or blow-holes are situated. 

18. The roonded summit of a mountain or other 
elevation. 

1983 Stanyhurst ASneis 11. (Arb.) 69 My father to the 
crowne of mounten 1 lifted. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 67 
VjMn the crowne o' tli’ ClifTe. I7a9 Db Fob fqy. round 
World (1B40) 25a The land went ascending up to a round 
crown or knofl. 18^ Scott Alarm. 111. xxii, The ram- 
part seek, whose circling crown, etc. 1871 J knkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 143 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 
hill. 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field rirlge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, etc. Crown of the causeway, the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street 

163s Ruthrsford Loti. (1863) 1 . 149 Truth will yet keep 
the crown of the causey in Scotland. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. 11. ted. a) 383 When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow. 17^ Buaica Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 
IX. xaa They will take the crown of the causeway. s8x6 
Scott Antiq. xxi, I keep the crown o* the causey when I 
gae to the borough. 1896 Trw/. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 
328 I'he crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. 187a O. Shiplbv 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 40 Every arch is said to be surmounted 
if the height of its crown above the level of its impost be 

5 reater than half its span. 1877 Mrs. Olithamt Makers 
^lor. V. ia7 Marching with honest, .stein .. liolding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 Thomson & 'I'ait Nat^ Phil. 
I. 1. 1 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. 

20. I'he top of a hat or other covering for the 
head ; esp. the flat circular top of the modern hat. 

1678 Evri.yn (1857) II. ia6 They had furred caps 

u'ith coped crowns. sTtm Stbblx & Su'im* Tatler No. 71 
r 8 From the Crown of nis Nightcap to the Heels of his 
Shoes, 1758 Mitchell in Phil. Trans, LI. 325 As broad 
as a hat crown. xSpi Barinc-Goulo In Troub. Land iL 
38 Tired, .of looking into the crown of her hat. 

21. The round^ top of a brewer’s copper. 

1889 Stvrmv MarinePs Mag. v. viiL 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Sphere, which serves 
for a. .Crown in a Brewers Copper. 171a in Load. Gae. 
No. 5oo(V'4 Coppers with. .taper Sides . . and Crown (or the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 


building. 

1739 Dk Foe Poy. round World{i%4o) 368 A large canopy 
..spread like the crown of a tent. 1869 SiK E. J. Rbbd 
Skipbmid. xi. 335 Watertight flats, such as crowns to 
magaxines, platforms, etr. 1887 Stkvbnsom Underwoods l 
XXXV. 69 Its crown Of glittering glaas. 

23. The top. with the canons, of a bell 

1798 Did. Arts f Sc. a. v. Beii, The pallet or crown 
winch is the cover of the Bell, and supports the staple of the 
clapper within. 1857 Lukis Acc. Church Bells ax The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canona, is 
then fitted to the top. 

24. Arch. The uppermost member of a comice ; 
the corona or larmier ; - Corona 4 . 

s8xi Cotor., Couronne. .(In Architecture) also, the Cotodr, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish. 

26. In plants : a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine -apple ; o. The flattened top of a seed, etc. ; 
d. Crown of the root', the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises ; the subterranean bud of 
a herbaceous perennial 

1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. (Arb.) 189 To call th* 
top of a troe . . the crowne of a tree ; . . bwaiue such terme. . 
is transported from a mans head to a bill or tree, therefore 
it is called by metaphore, or the figure of transport. 1698 
T. Fboger Kelat. roy, 59 The Ananas grows like an Arti- 
choak . . It bears a Crown of the same leaves. 1848 J. 
Baxter Lihr, Tract. Agric. (ed. 4) I, 157 Plant some of 
the largest and best roots evly in spring., inserting the 
crown about two inches below the surface. 1847 litust. 
Lond. News 17 July 36/3 In preparing to serve a pine- 
apple, at table, first remove the crown, f^t Glbnny Hand- 
ok. to Fiowerganten 7 [Primulas] are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate crowns with roots attached. stS7 
LrvmcsTONE Trao. xvtii. 344 It rises thirty or forty feet., 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enji^ a 
fair share of the sun's raya 1883 Tml. R. Agric. Soe. 
XXIV. I. 3x9 The men cut the plants (carrots] off under 
the crown, otherwise they will shoot again. 18^ Hooker 
Stud. Flora 355 A(>wro'Mv««tf..CapsuTe .. bursting trons- 
veisely at the crown. 

26. Farriery. The ConONiT of a horse's hoof. 

s6ii CoTGR. , Couronne. .also, the crowne, top, or beginning 

of a horses hoofe. 

27. The upper part of a deer's horn ; the crest, 
os of a bird. 

S774 Goldsm. Nat. Hiet. (1863) I. n. v. 3*5 All the rest 
which grow afterwards, till you come to the top, which is 
called the crown, are called royal-antlers. 

28. Anai. That portion of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums. 

1804 AasRNBTNV Surg. Obs. 58 The whole crown of the 


tooth may be destroyed to the level of the gum. 1894 
Jml J?.if/?ifr;.$«(‘.XV.n.a88 Thesevemlpaitsof atooih 
are the crown, neck, and iang; 

28. In lapidaiies* work, the part of a cut gem 
above the gnrdle. 

sBjS Ure Diet. Arte 11 . 35 a. v. Diamond, Crown, the 
uppw work of the rose, which all centres in tlie point at the 
top, and b bounded by the horitontal libs. 

30. The end of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. 

1879 Bedvord SeuloPs Pock. Bh. vi. (ed. s) sifi If anchor- 
ing a boat on rocky ground, bend the cable to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 

31. Mech. Any terminal flat tnemte of a 
structure ; the face of an anvil. 

1 32. A kind of verse, in which the last line of 
each stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia (1633)3x7 Strephon xgaine bi^n 
thb Disaine, which was answered vnto him hi that kinde 
of verse which U called the crowne. 


83. fg. That which crowns anything ; the crown* 
ing, consummation, completion, or perlection. 

rx6xi Chasmav Iliad 11. X04 We flyy not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war. Of which there yet appe^ 
no end. 1784 CowraK Task v. 004 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown. s8o8-y J. Bkrssvord Mieeries Hum. 
Ltfe (i8a6) 11. x, The crown of the catastroiihe. S884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrastan (^ The crown of culture U a perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot seglhe higher 
wbdom. 

V. 34. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to a regal crown or to the Crown (senses 2 - 4 ) : 
as crown demesne, due, duty, gleek, govern- 
ment, grant, oath, property, rape, rent, revenue, 
right, vassal, b. In the translated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) . officials, as crown chamberlain, 
ensign, general, hunter, referendary, standard- 
bearer, watchmaster, o. Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown crihbage, table, whist ; crown-broad adj. d. 
Used to designate a quality or brand of an article, 
as crown log, soap, ware. e. Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, etc , as crown 
bloom, end, lock, set ; crown-distempered adj. Also 
crown-like adj. 

2893 BtePs Florist 336 Chance *crown-blooms from 
the general stock. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. v viii. (1B19) 336 
*Crown-broad buttons. 1704 Lond. Gam. No. 4073/3 The 
Crown-General Lubomiinki and the *Crown-Chamb^lain 
his Brother had mode their Submission. 1784 Priv. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury I. 105, 1 played one rubber of *crown 
cribbag(K. Quarlm Embl 1. ix. 117x8) 37 Like *crowQ. 
distemper’d iouls. despise True riches. 1879 W. M Il- 
WHAiTH ^ Guide Wigtownshire 78 M Dowail had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain "crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 33 Soon after the 
* Crown-General Potosky departing this Life. X887 Drv- 
DRN Hind a P. II. 410 You seem crown-gen'ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xTvii. (1739) 7 ^ 
The Popes meaned no less Came than "Crown-glieke with 
the King and people. <883!. Fiskr in Harped s Mag. Feb. 
414/a The Government of Virginia, after the suppression of 
the Company in 1694, was a *CrowH government : the 
governor ana council were appointed by the king, 1798 
Hull Advertuer 3 Sept, a/3 A parcel of nne wainscot Riga 
"Crown logs. X640 Milton Eutan. xxviiL 534 The ancient 
"Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Heli-b Soc. Press, iv. 6a 
Who manages all the "Crown property about here ? s^ 
Mirr. Mag., Rudacke i, "Crownerape accounted but 
cunning and skill, syio Irish Ho. Com. 6 June, in Loud. 
Goa. No. 4706/3 Quit-Rents, "Crown-Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 1614 Seldrn Titles Hon. 343 Before him., 
[was], .the "crown-reuenew accompted. IM Warnex Alb. 
Eng. VII. xxxiv. (R.), To whom, from her, tne "crowne-righc 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. tSpa Daily News 5 Oct. 
^x The gulf which separates us from those who oues- 
tion the l 5 eity, the atonement, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. 1715 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Liquorish, 
The best sets, .are "Crown sets or heads got from Ime very 
top of the root. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v, 95 Troops 
under the Command of the "Crown-standard-beaier. s8si 
L. M. Hawkins Ciess 4 Gertr. II. 57 *Ever a "crown-table 
here, do you know V ^14 Scott Ckivahy (1874) a6 The 
nobles and high "crown-vassals. i|Ss PoreeuoH Wmrks, 
Worcerter xo "Crown Ware (superior earthenware], a spe- 
ciality. 1884 Scanderbeg Rediv, iv. 88 The "Crown-Watch- 
iiioster was posted next the Neister. X7» K Muaruv 
Grays-Inn Jml No. 34 She plays "Crown whist. 

35. Special combs. : orown<^Rgent, agent for the 
Crown ; in Scotland, ' an mot or solicitor who, 
under the Lord Advocate, udees charge of criminal 
proceedings' (Bell Diet. Sc. Zaw) ; orown-antler, 
the topmost antler or ramification of a stag's horn ; 
orown-beam, the croas-joint or croas^bera at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams ; orown-beard, a 
composite plant of the genua Verbesina, a native of 
America; t orown-benet, ?a benet who has re- 
ceived the tonsnre; orown-boae, the bone of 
the * crown* of a whale, seeaiy c; orown-oaaee 
reserved, criminal cases reserved on points of law 
f(Dr the consideration of the iodgei ; oxown^dloiiy, 
a colony in which the legislation and the aid- 
ministration are under the control of the home 
government; orown-oourt, the court in which the 
criminal business of an Assize la tranracted, at 
distingnisbed from the civil court ; orown-erane, 
see Cbani sb.i 1 ; f orovm-oroaoher, for crawn- 
encreaeher, one who encfoaches on a crown; erowik- 
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dthtTf ^ oM gaite ClujwiitiMiiia^ C, ^wrwM- 
numt fofonrQ-dajfCoroiiaitiondfly; orowti«d»bt, 
ftdebt due to the Croum, which hu prereieoceover 
all other deface ; orown-aatar, tr. Germ. Jvvwnv- 
frunr^ nlokiiaitie of the Swlu mercenarief who 
took lervioe with the Fienuh; orowii«fate, the 
np-itrearo or bead gate of the lock of a canal, 
etc* : tmrowtt'goMf gold of the quality of whldi 
cfowni were coined ; orovn-gziijCt, a graft inserted 
between the inner hark and the altmmum ; hence 
orown*graftlxig ; erowm«head» in DraughU^ the 
maigh^l row of the board nearest each player, 
cf. CnowN 0.1 13 ; crown-jewals, the jewels which 
form part of the re^ia ; orown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatinent of 
crimes, the criminal law ; crown lawyer* a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown ; a lawyer who prac- 
tises in criminal cases ; erown living, a clinrch 
living in the gift of the Crovm ; orown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed through 
marriage with the sovereign ; orown-mtiral, 
f.mure, Mdbal crown; orown -net (see 
quot.); orown-palni, Maximiliana found 

on some West Indian i^aods ; orown-pigeon ■■ 
crowned pigeon, see CnowiriEU 6 ; t orQwn-pin, a 
pin or stopper to close the top of a hive ; orown- 
■aw, a kina of circular saw with the teeth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw* etc. 
(cT sense 15); crown-sheet* the upper plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive ; orown-shell, a bar- 
nacle or acom-shell ; t crown-shorn a.* tonsured ; 
orown-side, the yiortion of the Cwurt of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deol with criminal matters* the 
crown office; orown solioitor, a solicitor who pre- 
pares criminal prosecutions for the Crown; crown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus Zono- 
irkhia^ bavbg a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
orown-tax* a tax paid to the Crown ; a tribnle 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (sec qnot.'' ; 
t orown-thistle, a species of Thistle* Carduus 
eriophorus (in some Dicta, erroneously identified 
with CnowN-iMPXuiAL 2) ; orown-tile i^see quot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof in a coaUmine ; 
crown-valve* a dome-shayied valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides ; orown-witnesa, 
a witness for the Crown in a criminal prosecution 
instituted by it. 

1889 WktUiktf^s Atm, 159 *Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nics. Ibid, Z5S Lord Advocate's DfHce . . Crown Agent in 
Kdinburgh. 1776 G. Skmi-le Building in Wattr 4 The 
*Crown.i}eams. .projected from three to five Feet. s5S5 
Sir J. Ualvour in C. Innes Sk. Earljf Sc. Hut, (i86x) 139 
He nes producit ane testimonial of ms order of *crownc- 
beniiet. 9799 Trans. Sec. Eneounxg. Arts III. 155 A har- 
poon . . struck tlie fish in the *crown-l>une of the head. 
i8ao ScoRKSUY Acc. Arctic Bee. 1 . 454 The uoper-iaw, 
including the 'crown-lione', or skull, is bent. 1889 IrAit- 
After's Aim. *Crown Cases Reserved Cuurt. J udges..— 
Ihe Judges of the High^Court of Justice, s8«J ^enny 
C^/.Supp. 1 . 394/1 (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
jlgent-geiieral acts for the *crown colonies ; but where there 
is a local lenslature the appointment is generally made by 
it. 1889 Ivkitaker's Altn. 433/1 Hong Kong . . the ^lony 
is a Crown colony. 1587 Mirr. Maf. (N.), Sith stories all 
doc tell in every age, How these ^crowne-croachets come 
to shamefull ends. 188a GmrdsH 14 Jan. 9^3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly sprung from the *Crown Daisy . . have a 
preponderance of white and yvllow. 1609 H by wood Brit, 
Tri^ xvL xcii, He. .his neere Neece upon his *Crowne-day 
rauuht. 18x8 CaciaB Digest (ed. s) 1 . 515 An assignment 
of a term fur years will not protect a purchaser from a 
*crown debt. 1845 S. Austin Kankf's Hist. Ref 111 . £5 
They demanded the punishment of the * German-Frcnch , 
the **crown-eaters'. ^153^ in Giitch Coll, Cur, II. 967 
For every ounce channge the golde betwene •corone 
golde and fine golde iiiji. Vxild. xyia £. Hatton MerxJi. 
Mag, Z30 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in Value, As i to 
.piM, 1797 Braulkv Fasss, Diet. s. v. Grtfiis^, A •Crown- 
gtalt is very easy to be pot in between the Wood and the 
Kind cX the Tree yon would craft upon. i7»7-:8i Cham- 
bers Oc/. B.V. *Crown-grafting is when four 

or more grafts are put round Uie stock, between the bark 
and the rind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. iflM 
Milion Eiksn. >ii4, The queen (was gone] into Holland, 
where ^e pawned and set to sale the •urown jewels. 1856 
Embuson Eng, Traits, AbiUty, Vrics. (Uohn) 11 . 37 The 
diamond Koo-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
Jewels. 1769 Blackstomb Comm, IV. j Our •crown-law 
is with justice supposed to be more nearly advanced to pur- 
fection. 1771 Couosm. Hist. Eng^ IV. xxxvii. (Joddr.)Tht 
•crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute them for 
a seditious UbcL i^a E. Peacock Mabel Heron L iv, 
66 Ihe small •crown uviing. . was fiven to him. 

TON Scot Abr, I. iv. 197 Confemng on tlie Dauphin the 
••crown matrimonial', Gibbn .Short HiU, vii, 378 

Mary's scornful refusal 01 nis f Diumley’s] clatin of the 
'crown matrimonial', .drove his jealousy to roadnei^ sflSa 
Wnbucs Jourss, Greece ml 964 A Figure, with a •Crown- 
more, with thess Letters about it. 1766 PKNuawT Zm/. 
(X7691 111. 979 I'he fishermen make use of what is called a 
•crown-net* which is no more than a bomkpherical basket* 
open at tom ami bottom, iflgs Dicmt Farm. Bke, (Suriem) 
69 Make tne •crowne-pinne very vowade, and fitte for tho 
crourne of the btve. igfif-fly Foxx A, 6 AT. <1684) IIL so6 
The whole •cmwnshom company brooght to utter dhame. 
1768 Blackstonb Comm, 111 . 4a Tho former in what 10 
called the •evown-mde or crevMflke; the iattw k the 
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1 Afnca xi 31 cuiioBMs of Mit and ^ceowttiMia. 

IkauB t Jfoca X. 09* 1 luleasoall the lespeeftom . 

taxes. 1706 PMttxin (ed. Kerwyl A •Crow»4i 

Friers Ciowa-Chistk a msi of Hmh. aiim P. HioiobaoN 
Prmet, Bmitd.QVau, 1.0. Ptaao-dleMiM •Ciown-tilii 
are of a luetaagular Cana. sM J. HoooeoN In |. Ratoe 
Jfam. (9837) Thv roof was sunported by •crown teeea 
..ofwood. slyi QmnaewmLv CoeUdresdo Tenm Hor tks ssmk 
4- Dserk. BO Oowntreee are best made of laiclb, as beinc 
most dursble. 9899 Dmify Hems ss Apr. sf4 The roof m 
a seven^feet seam of coal tequirMl to be sujMorted by what 
are called ‘crown trees*, slie Dickeni T, Tsuo CUisM ii. 
v, You vrere very aoaod, Syd, in the matter of those *€10011 
wicaesste to-day. 

Crowa Omon), V.l Formi: «. 3oiiriiBd*B, 
oorune-n* 4-5 oorouno-n, oetron^n, (4 tMmmn), 
5 oorowne-n. 3-3 omna-zi, 3-5 oroima*n, 
(3 orouni, -f), 4-5 oToxi(o, 4-6 orou&(e, (5 
kroim\ 5«7 orowno, 7- orown. Pa, ppU, 2*3 
iorunad, -et, 3 dirund, oorund, 4 eorounad, 
-da* ortmd, orond, 4-5 ooroned* -da, -d, Ground, 
ycrounad, 3 ooronyd, oorownad* i-^oronyd, i-, 
y-)orowned* -yd. [ME, crotme-u^ earlier crune-n, 
iyncopated from coruno-u, corouns-n^ a. AFr* 
coruner, corouner, ^ OF. cenmer, from 13th c. 
couronner L, corbnare, f. eorSna crown.] 

1 . irans. To place a crown* wreath, or gariand 
upon the head of (a {lerson';, in token of victory or 
honour, or as a decoration, etc. ; to adorn with the 
aureole of martyrdom, virginity, etc. Also, io 
crown the head, or the brows (of a person). 

cttj%Lamb, i/ont. tai Mid jNsraene crane his heaued 
wes i-cruned. rsago HtUi Meid. 47 pu ne schalt been 
icruoet bate he beo asail^et, for godd wole cruni pe. e 9300 
if/. 95368 (Cotton Galbs) He hat victiri maygete 
sell lie corond fwith] wirschippes grete. isSe Wycliv 
9 Tim. ii. < He that stryueth. .schat not be crowned, no but 
he schal fift lawfully, c 938$ Chaucbs L, C, iV, Prol. sas 
Thin noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed at in 
grene. c 9400 Maumdbv. (Roxbjii. 5 He schuld be cround 
with palme. 14B3 Catk, AngL B4 To Crowne, aureolare, 
9390 Shaks. Mids. H. II. i. 97 But she . . Crownes him with 
flowers, and makes him all her toy. 1659 Hobbes Leviaik, 
III. XXXV. S19 Hee was crowned in acorn with a crown of 
thornes. 9711 Stbblb Sfeet, No. 143 F t Sitting, .crowned 
with Roses in order to make our Entertainment agreeable 
CO us. 1840 1 'nnikWALL CrVvrer Vll. 955 Many even crowned 
themselves before the act, as for a joyful solemnity. 1870 
J. Todhumtbb Atcestis 114 That 1 nbould crown my head, 
and feast and sing. 

b. transf. of things. 

c 9383 Chaucer L. G. iV, Prol sxo As the dayseye I- 
oorouiMde is with white levys iite. Ibid. 533. 

0. To reward or honour (a work of art) with 
a prize. [After F. couronner^ 

1885 PaII Mail G. xo Feb. 5/s M. Wanters's hook, which 
was * croMToed' by the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2 . Spec, To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dirnity of a king or 
ruling prince. Often with complcmental object, to 
crown king, formerly to king 

e 9990 5 *. AVi^. L^, I. 385/936 For-to clohi him ase an heijh 
mi him with ^Ide. jtapj K. Glouc. ^ 7^ 


k|’ns|^and crouni 


r*jaS A. 


38X wyllam .. let bym crouny to Kyngc. 

A Uit, A A. 4x5 He . . Corpunde me quene 111 blyi^ to brede. 
>393 Gower Cotf. III. S07 He. .was coroiied king, e 1490 
Destr, Troy 13646 He was coroned to kyim. c X47a Haed- 
INC Ckron, 1 . V, To tyme that Kynges of Englande after- 
ward Should coroned bee. 1993 Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, i. i. 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 Wanlby IVossd, 
Lit. iVorid v. i. f 75. 46^1 Henry the fifth . . went to Rome 
to be Crowned F.roperour by Pope PoschaUs the necond. 
9780 E. Pkrsomet Hymn, All kail ike Brwer 0/ feen'e 
name i, Bring forth the royal diadem. To crown Him Ijwd 
of All. 184s S Austin Rankde Hist, Ref, 1 . 83 If the em- 
peror desATM to be crowned there, 
b. by extenbion. 

1609 Shaks. I'weL H. in. iv. 154 We wil bring the denice 
to the bar and crowne thee for a fimier of madmen. 9606— 
Tr. 4 Cr. I. iii. 949 Adiilles, whom Opinion crownes The 
aiuow, and the ibre-hand of our Hoete. 

0. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 
Usually fig, 

9596 Shaks. r Hen, IV, tti. i. 9x7 She will . . on your 
Eye-lids Crowne the God of Sleepe. x6xs ISbavm. & Fl. 
Pkilaster iil U, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 
lid* Making me dKam. 

8. fig, (the * crown* being something immateriaL) 

r'xtTS Lmsnb. Horn, xsp Ure dribten hioe crunede mid 
blisae. a 1340 HMiroLE Rsn/fer v. 95 Lord as wib a sheld 
of I’i go^ will )n>u hes corounde vs. ijBs Wvcuf Isa. xxU. 
a8 (^nnende he idial crowne thee with tribulacioun. ugpi 
Fubmimo PAHOpl. Episi, 57 Oavrehackes, which crowne him 
with oommendotien. xgM Shaks. s Hen. VI, 111. ii. 71 To 
be a Queene, and Grownu with infamie. 16x1 Bible Pt. 
viH 5 Thou . . hast crowned him with gloiy and honour. 
9707 De Fob Sysi, Magic 1. i. (1840) x8 Wisdom crowns no 
man now* except it be with the rage and malice of enemies* 
with poverty and insult. s846 Tobhch Mirme, ii. (xSfisj 1x4 
Thera a strong faith is crowned snd rewarded* 
fb. spic. To Kward, remunorate. Obs, 

e 1461 PasioH Lett. Na 499 11 . 74 R is tyne to croac your 
old officers. 

4 * Also predicated of the crown* wreath* aoreede* 
honour* reward, etc. : To cover as a crown does. 

1697 Dxyobh Virg. Georg, ui. jo A double Wreath shall 


silienMl 


ssoirp oH f Owy riiBiwra j^G ehsesh Tnm 

es4E>/Wl li p< f .duiywiAa3iyro wslUt**wt<h brikl^ 



doaiott, dlyt f saiMaH CW . 4 «l 

IV. 68 The ancient mound of the fist AagUstt Wiili 
sow ornsnid by a uastliur the Nmsii type. 

6. Of a thingf To oeoapy the md 
of (a thing) as a orown does, «fltia% to m to luid 
beauty or whites tofonnacrowaiiV<***>*^n>M^^ 
17146-7 Hbrvby AM'/. (iBtSi 184 Ye veMSHit Wuoda thuK 
crown our bilk and am oroumed jromiSlves wm kudy 
bonoura. si43 M. Paw isow to.<i 88 i p L >7 The church of 
8t. Oenoveva. .cronrned a height sg no gteat dlstatioe. dtgi 
Hawthorne Fr.f It. ymiLl, 069 PeragUappaeiwabiteiia 
us, crowning u mtehty bilk iISs Mms PaaTT Fimtr, PI 
111. 183 Corolla with two nan. .whidx remaioaiMl crown ttif 
fruit. 1874 Micklbtmwaitr Mod. Pat, Cksserket tap The 
canopy must crown the aher, not oono^ It. sMS Blsn. 
Flo. Caddy Footetepe feossm IP Are sg Her statue 
a public fountain. 

b. passive. To be crowned with, ittiely dy. 

<la the paioive < and 6 are ecarewly senaraUe.) 

98x6 J. Smith PassorAmA Se, 4 Arti. Msa 


. .are merallv crowned with fioepinaades. 
Areka. 50 The walls are crowned by a 
Stanley Sinai 4 PaL !L (x8s8» xso When 




1/ 4 PaL !L (18581 xso When every hBl was 
a flourishing town or village. sidjrtsLP. 

^ * Tg ^ nf 


crowned with a flourishing to ^ ^ 

Agric, Sac, XIX, u. 465 The root ie crowned 


7 . To adorn the surfaoe of (ai^iag) with what 
is beautiful* rich* or splendid, ufntlly passwe. 

9697 Drydbh Virg. Past. v. 57 Where. .Vam with Violets 
once were crown'd. 9704 Pofe Paetasrale, Sprissgj/^ I'he 
turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd. STfsOi^. 
Trav. ^5 Ye glittenng towns, with wealth and splaadour 
crown'd. 

8. To fill to overflowii^, or tUl the foain rises 
like a crown above the brim, 

1605-39 [see Crowned 4]. 

1697 Drydbn Virg. Past, v, xo8 Two GoMcif will I mown 
with sparkling Wine. Ibid., Ceetg. iv. soS To. .equecse the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crowned* 970s Xeseb, Ball, VI. 
3x5 Stand about with your glessee foil crown'd, sfop Prjoe 
Paesns, Hans C'«rTv 4 the Bmirls were crown'd . .and Healths 
went round. oeiNsoN Arekswi. Cretea tu. iv. 903, 

sSSv Morris Odyss, 1. 959 The serviag-lads were crowning 
with drink each bowl and cup. 

8. fig. To put ibe copestone to* to add the finish- 
ing touch to* to complete worthily. To erovm mil 1 
as the finishing touch, which confirms and surpasses 
everything previous. 

1606 SHAKa Tr, 4 Cr, iv. v. am The end crownes all, 
And that old common Arbitrator* Time. Witt one day end 
it. xSxi — Wimt, T. v. il 46 There might yon haue beheld 
one loy crowne another. iSxs — Hea vllt^ V. v. 90 Ne 
day without a deed to Crowne il. 1699 B. Hattin PmrhmPe 
Iron Age x|3 The end crowns ibe work t fud k serves for 
nothing, to nave well begun, unless we fiuiih so too. sSSg 
Sir T. Herbert Trao. (9677) xss To crown all* a Book., 
was laid um his Coffin, c 9707 In Miildinent Sc, PamUe 

i x868) 374 If the crafty old Peer. .Desl|n« to crown all by a 
inishing trick, strs Po» Odyet. 1, 336 Meditate my doon^ 
to crown their joy. 1749 Shehsionb Jadgment ^ Hereutee 
453 Let manhoM crown what infancy inni/'d. ii|S Trench 
Mirac, xvHI. fxBOs) sox 'Ihis worK of grace and power 
crowned the day of that long debate. xBSe W. Ieviko 
Cwotdemith i. m Ordered a bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. 9871 Blackib Four Pkeuet L pa To crown all. .man 
alone, .can mould the emitted voice inlo articulate ipeeeh. 
10 . To honour or bless with a succeuful con- 
Bummation or issue ; to bring (efforts* wishes etc.) 
to a successful and happy consummatioa. 

160s Marston Antonio's Rev, v. v. Wks. 1856 X. For- 
tune crown your brave attempt. 9610 Shaks. Temp. 111. i. 69 
O hesuen. .crowne wliat 1 urMesse with kinde euenL 1699 
FvLUta Hoiy War in xxvH. (xBro) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
ws, have been above i 


jectB..if crowned with succem, 

1697 Drvdkn Virg. Past. 111. 937 I.et Poltio's fortune crown 
his full desires. 1766 Goldsm. Vie, W. x, The hoim we 
pass with happy prospects in view are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fniitkm. 9870 E. Peacock RedTSkirL 
11 . X95 Sucoesa did not Immedimy crown his eflbvts. iM 
Morlby Diderot 1 . jr His wishes should be crownsd* if be 
could procure the consent of bis family- 
11 . To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 
dignity, plenty, etc; Now poetic. 

9539 CovxaoALB Ps. Ixiv. xx Thou crownnm the ysare 
[WY^r scbalt bleue to the ermine of the )er] widi thy 
good, and thy foutsteppes drqppe fatnesra. xsTV B. Googb 
Heresback'sHnsb, 1.1x586) 30* Bese^lng GoA ,, that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with nis plenteousneme. iSxs Bislb 
Ecclsts, kIk. 5 He that resieteth pteasares, crowntth his life. 
9697 Dsvobn Virg, Past vt, 78 No God shall crown cAxe 
Board* nor Goddess bless the Bed. Ibkt, vu. 57 Come. . 
crown the silent Houn, and stop the rosy Morn. xtSn W. 
Philuts Spseckse xi. 959 High purpeaes which crowned his 
life. 

II. Technical senses. 

^ 18 . tram. To mark (apersoul with the tonsure 
as a sign of admisEum to the state of a elerie. Ohe. 

€ 9990 Bekot S57 in S, Sng. Leg. 1 . iss A bonde-man . . 
schal ttou)t with^te Is lowndes Icue noiwera i-crouned 
beo. SJS3 Lanol. P. PL G. vi. 96 Cleikes hat area crooned. 

18 . In Draughts or Checkers, to make (a piece 
that reaches the opponent’s * crown-head* or mar- 
ginal line of squares) into a * king* which eaa move 
forward or bai^ward. 

This is dpos by phvcipg on k anethsr piece already 0$. 

89 


GBOWir. 


1212 


CBOW2ri.ZT. 


tHe board, or when the piecee are marked with a crown or 
other dietinguUbing mark on one aide, by turning tbia up ao 
aa to eapOM the * crown 

i8§a Bohn's Handhk. Gamss^ He ia. .made a King by hmr. 
ing another piece put on, which ia called crowning him. iMg 
iioyl/M Gamos MosUmimsd^ DrsmghU a66 When the men 
of either oj^nent have made their way to the oppoeiteend 
of the board . . they receive increaii^ power : they are then 
* crowned . . Thua crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as well as forwards. 

14. Naut, To crown a knot : to form into a tort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope ao 
as to prevent untwisting 

Biootscouat Art (if 44 Crowning or 

Finishing a WalhKnoL 

16. Mint, To effect a lodgement upon (as upon 
the covered way in a siege), by sapping upon a 
glads near the crest Webster 1864 . 

III. 16. To crown in (intr.): to subside and 
fall in as a crust over an interior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Mubsay L^f*s Aionsmmt 11 . iiL 78 The land 
had given way and.. fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coal-mine— had ervumed-in the country people say. 

t Crowilf Obs. exc. dial, [Back-formation 
from Crownib^, coroner.] trans. To hold a 
coroner^s inqueat on. 

tdM Cascw LormuaH (176^) ixa b, Posscsseth sundry large 
privileges . . to wit . . crowning of dead persons, laying of 
arrests, and other Admirall nghta c i6so Risoon Snrv, 
Devon | 915 OBxo) aas If any man die. .In the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Pmr, Reg, Harilo- 
AW in R. IE, C Waters Parish Regutsrs Eng, 6a llio. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned by a fury of la men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder him. 1888 in 
Somerset Woed-bk. 

Orown, arch. pa. pplc. of Crow v q.v. 
tCrow*iuu)le. Obs, [Cf. Cobonaolb.] - 
Coronal 3, the head of a spear or lance. 

fbsaus Disc. (Percy Fol.) 983 Either smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of steele (ed. 
Kalum 076 With coronals stif and stclde Eiber smitte ober 
in he scheld.] 

Orownalr, -ar, var. Crowvbr, coroner. 
CrONTnalf Sb. Obs. or arck. Also crownel. 
[A phonetic variant of Coronal, also corounal^ 
cronal.\ A coronet ; a garland or wreath fur the 
head; -Coronal sb. 1 , a. 

c 1900 Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour. . Wnclosing gane 
the crownel for the day. 1*113 Douglas Mneis vii. iL xix 
Hir crownell ^oronam] picht wyth mony precius stane. 
1819 Smkluev Ods Assert ors^ ed Liberty v, Bind, bind evei^ 
brow, With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine. 

Evans Bro, Fabian 8x, 1 would melt yon crownal into 
chessmen. 

CSrOWludp a. rare. [See prec.] - Coronal a. 

1836 Fraser^s Mag. XIV. 956 Her departure placed the 
crownal rays Of En^and's throne upon the house which now 
. .Wears. . Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

t Crownatioiu Cbs. A by-form of Corona- 
tion, assimilated to Crown. 

cts^ Lob BBSNxaa Arih, Lyt, B^i. (1814)549 To make 
punieyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. MS. Cory, 

Chr, Coil. Camb. No. 105. 935 The crownation of king 
Edwipde VI.. anno 1546. s^ Vestry Bks. (Surtece; 140 
For ringing upon the crownation day, igs. 4d. 

Crowned ^kraund), ppl. a, [f. Crown v.l and 

sb. 4- -BD.] 

1 . Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 
c laao Hall Meid. 7 To beo ewen icrunet. c si/a^Son^ Deo 
G ratios 41 in E. P. (1869) 199 Almyhtl corteis crouned 
kyng. 1393 IwiNGi. P. PI. C. IV. 957 Were ech a kyng 
ycoroned. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. i. (1554)41 b, I'he rudencs 
of a crowned awM. 1611 Shaks. Wint, T, v. Hi. 5 You.. 
With your Crowm'd Brother. 1861 Boylb Style ^ Script, 
(1875) at I Crowned vice. 1695 Luttskll Bri^ Rel. <1857) 
HI. 496 As if ^he were a crowned head. 1758-7 tr. Keyslers 


HI. 496 As if ^he were a crowned head. 1758-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trent. (1760) II. 163 Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
aelves have stood in awe of it. s8. . Campbell Men of 
Eftgl. vii. We're the sous of sires who baffled Crowned 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 
sgte Act 8 Elia. c. ta 8 a I'he (Jueen's Highness Seal of 
Lmul, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
Side. 1833 T. Staffobd Pen, Hib, iv. ( i8ai ) 965 The Harpe 
Crowned, Ming the Armes of. . Ireland. 1838 J.M. Gaskell 
in Mo. Comm, 30 June, To make the Constitution what Mr. 
Canning called a crowned republic. 1871 R. Elus Catullus i 
Ixiv. 345 Troy's crown'd city. 1 

1 3. Consummate, perfect ; sovereign. Obs, 

^1388 Chauce9 So'Ps, T. 518 A 1 Innocent of his corouned 


exySB CHAUCE9 Sar's, f. 51B A 1 innocent of his corouned 
malice, itei-51 Buxton Anat, Mel. 11. v. 11. iii. 386 Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secreL 
4. Brimming, brim-fnll, abundant, bounteous. 

1805 Chapman All Fools in Dodsley O. PI, (1780) IV. t 86 
He Mall . . carouse one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health. 1831 Shikley Traitor ill. ii, And in your crowned 
Uble^ And hospitality, will you murder him T 

6 . Having a crown or top ; usually qualified, as 
kigk-t loTXhcrowned, 

■885 Sir T. Herbert Treev. (1877) 376 An antick sort of 
hat which ia high crown'd. 1776 Wbblby Lei, in Tyerman 
Life (1871) 111 . 977 Any womanjwho wears either raffles or 
a high crowned cap. i8es W. F. Collier /ftfr. Eng, Lit, 
177 A. .low-crowned hxt of Flemish beaver, 

6 . Having a crown-like excrescence, tuft, etc., on 
the head or top ; crested. Often a specific designa- 
tion in Nat. Jlist,^ c.g. Crowned or Crown-pigeon, 
Geura coronata. 

Froger Relat, Voy, fls Another sort of Fruit, 
which . . seems to have the crown'd Head of a clove. 1770 


WiTHBRino Brit. Plemis (179^ II. a8s BupUmrum . . fruit 
egg-ahapad, bulgiiig, small, not crowned, 1779 Foreest 
Voy, N, Cnima 95 One of my crowned pigeons escaped. 
180a Binqlev Anim, Biog. (1813) 11 . ess The wings of the 
Crowned Pigeons are aimed with an homy eEcrescence. 
1808 Stark Elsm, Nat, Hist, 1 . 54 Cobus cirrifsr,,Tha 
Crowned Sapidou. 

7 . Having a crown : in various senses of the sb. 
Crowned work on.) —Crownwouk q.v. 

1884 lEmRiBs Red Desr iv. 70 Crowned heads and 
forked heeds are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw together in the outline of a crown. 

Crownar ^ (kran nai). [f. Crown v. + -bb.] 

1. One who crowns : in various senses of the vb. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv, iqk Crownere, or corownere, coro- 

nator, 16x7 Flrtchbr Mad Lover v, i. Ob, fair tweet 
goddess, queen of loves. Crowner of all happy nights. t86e 
Burney KrpB. Snoov (1661) 15 He . . is the noly Anolnter, 
the Crowner himself. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 5<^A lie who 
WRH to be . . tlie sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. 

2 . 1 ne crou ning act. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvii. 99 That very night we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore, s8to 

0. W. HoLuoa Elsie V, xxv, WaJ, ifthata'n’t the craowner I 

3. A fall on the crown of the head. 

x86i W Melville Goad for Nothing 11. xxvi. 901 
A ' crowner * for Tohn, whose norse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 Fokbrs in Daily Neva 38 June 5/7 I'he 
inevitable fate of the rider U an imperial crowuer, with, as 
like as not, his horse on the top of him. 

t Crowner Obs. exc. diai. Also 5 Sc. -Rr(e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by- form of 
CoRONBR, assimilated to Crown, and corresp. to 
the med.i^. form corondtor : cf. Crown v.-] 

1. — CoBONKR. (Now only dialectal, or with 
allusion to the passage in Hamlcl.) 

c 1495 Wvntoun Cron. viii. xxiv. iso Til Elandonan his 
crownare post. For til arest mysdoaris )»^re. 1487 Act 3 
Hen. VII y c- a The crowner upon the viewe of the body 
dede shuld inquire of hym..that had don that deth or 
murder. 1577 Harrison England ii. iv. (1877) i. los 
There are crowners, whose dutie is to inquire of such as 
come to the.r death by violence. s6oa Shaks. Mam.\. 

1. 4 The Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian 
buriall. Ibid. 94 Other, But is this law! Cfo. I marry 
is t, Crowners Quest Law. 1667 Parrs Diary (1877) V. x^ 
Find the Crowner's jury sitting. 18x3 Byron Juan xi. 

X vii. As soon aa * Crownefs quest^allow'd. 1870 £. Pxacock 
Ray^ Skirl, 1 . 199 The crowner would be gettin' to hear 
on It. 

2. Sc, He who had command of the troops 
raised in one county. Improperly for colonel 

1839 Baillir Letters (1775) 1 . 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner xdHH Nicorx Diary (1836) 
I9« A. .feast, prepared by the Toim of Edinburgh for him 
[Monk] and nis speciali crowneris. 1873 Burton Hist, 
Scot, VI. Ixxi. 949 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom was Crowner or Colonel Gun. 

t CrOWHet. Obs, [A by-form of Coronbt, 
Cronet, which in its phonetic history followed the 
change of coroune to Crown.] —Coronet. 

1. -Coronet i, a. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 3903 Rounde enviroun hir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonys frett. C1430 Lvix;. ity/a. /W n/i (1840) 

6 Withe crounettes of gold. 1538 Leland I tin. I. X7 
There lyiili on the North side of the High Altare Henry 
Erie of Lancaster withowt a Crounei, x8w Shaks. Tr. «f 
Cr, Prol. 6 The Princes . Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crowncts Regall. 18x3 PuacHAS Pilgrimage viii. vi. 638 
With a crownet of Feathers. x84a L Hunt Palfrey v, 
X30 King Edward with his crownet on, Sits highest. 

fg. iM Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xii. 97 Whose llosome was 
my Crownet, my cliiefe end. 

2. Aj)plied to a *hcad’ of flowers (—Coronet 

7 a), or the leafy ‘ head ' of a tree. 

1578 Lytb Dodoens i. viii. xs In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
s 6 ax G. Sanovs Ovid's Met. xv. (1696) 314 A nest . . Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palme. 

3. The lowest part of a horse's pastern, or the tuft 
of hair on this part ; » Coronet 5 . Cf. Cronet 4 . 

z8i6 Bullokar, Crowneit a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe. s8^ Markham Faitkfull /arr/rr (16^8)97 
With this Salve . . annoynt the crownets of the Horses 
hoofes. 1795 l.ond. Caa, No. 6348/3 A bey Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg behind. 

4. Cornet jAI 4 . 

16x4 Markham Cheap Mush. i. Ixxv.(x888'69 Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead. 

Crown-gate, -gold, etc. : see Crown 55 . 
Cr0W*n«gla'8S. A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

It is the son commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic. 

X706 Phillih (cd. Kersey), CrmvNW(rifr, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windows. 1718 Frseikinker'J^o. 94. 983 A poor 
Barber . . had above Fifty Shillings Wonh of Crown-Glass 
demolished. 1758 Dollond in Phil. Trans. L. 740 The 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the two. T.^ Thomson Cksm, (cd. 3' II. 508 Crown- I 
glass is made without lead. It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass. s88x Every Man his own Mechanic % 1678 
Crown glass is circular in form vrith a thick lump ouled a 
buirs-eye in the centre. 

drown XmpeiriaL 

1 . The crown of an emperor, esp. as distinguished 
from a king's crown. 

1541 Udall Erasm. Apopkth, 1. | X84. S36b, [Diogenes] 


takyng no lease pride and gloria of his libertea . . then 
Alexander did of hits kyngdonte, and croune EmperialL 

2 . A handsome species of Fritillaiy {Pritiilaria 
Imperialist^ a native of Levantine regions, Culti- 
vated in English gardens: it bears a number of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl ronnd a 
terminal leafy tuft. 

s6xi SHAKa Wint. T. iv. iii. 295 Bold Oxlips, and The 
Crowne Iraperiall. idsa B. Jonbon Peufs Annivorseay 
Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 843^1 Bright crown imperial, Idngspeor, 
holyhocka. 1816 Kiskby & Sr. Entomoi, < 1843) 11 . 147 The 
conspicuous white nectaries of the Crown IrnimriaL 

3. Arch. (Sec quot.) 

1881 Bembsf. Ho» Eng. Caihedr. tgfh C. 944 There is a 
form of spire peculiar to the northern part of our island . . I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or oollection of ribs nringing 
from the four angles, or >rom the four angles and four cen- 
tral points of a 8quaro tower, arching over like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. 

Crowning (krau’ni^), vbl. sb. [f. Crown v.l 

1 . The action of placing a crown on the head , 
coronation. 

a 1140 Ltfsong in Cott, Mom. 107 Ich bide fw . .bi he hornenc 
crununge. c X300 Mavelok 9948 The feste of bis conining 
Laste. . Fouiti dawes. c 1400 Destr, Trey 53^76 To come to 
the coronyiiE of |>e kyde lord. 1508 Pilgr. Perf, < W. de W. 
>531) 953 with the crownynge (of Christ] and other ttir- 
mentes. 0x867 Cowley Elegy Anacreon o The Pomp 
of Kings . . At their Crownings. x888 FriIrman A orm. 
Coho. (1876) II. x. 513 The walb which beheld their crown- 
ing beheld also their burial, 
t b. Ab a date : - Keign. 

1958 Eng. Proclam. Hen. 111% In Jw twoandfowertlshe 
jeare of vre cruninge. 2097 K. Glouc. (1796) 440. 
t 2. Tonsure. Obs. 

X393 Langl. P. pi. C. I. 86 Maisters and doctors, Pat han 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

8 . Consummation ; completion, fuiniment. 

1598 Chapman Iliad 11. 301 I^t two or three, that by 
themselves advise. Faint in their crowntiie. 2657 Heavy- 
SEGS Saul (1869) 367 A Power that stands netwein My pur- 
pose and its crowning 1890 Rp. Stubbs Primary Charge 
55 1‘hey are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4 . Naut. (Sc e quot. ) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine^ Crowning, the finishing 
part of a knot made on the end of a rope. It b performed 
by interweaving the ends of the. .strands . . so as they may 
not become, .untwisted. 

6 . A structure that foims the crown of anything. 

1704 Collect Voy, (Church. > III. isa/x I'he. Row of Scats 

reaches, with its Crowning or Ornaments, to the . . Roof. 

0. The highest pait of nn arched or convex 
BUI face. Crowning in \ subsidence of an over- 
arching FUiface. Cl. Crown v. 16 . 

1888 Daily News 4 July 5/a The * crowning in ' or subsi- 
dence of the land is a cuinmon enough occurrence in the 
mining districts. 

7 . allrib. 

i8s9 South uv All for Len*e\s% On the Crowning-day . .A 

f ay procession take, .their way. xSyi Freeman Mist. Ess. 
er. I. viii. bi i He chose Soissona for his crowning place. 

Crowning, ppl, a. [f. Crown v. + -ino 
1. That crowns, or l)e'«tows a crown. 
x8si Bible Isa. xxiii. 8 Who hath taken this counsel] 
against Tyre the ci owning cilie LsRSg A. V, margin, that 
giveth crowns], 

2. That forms the crown or acme ; completing, 
consummating ; highest, most perfect. 

1651 Cromwell Lett. 4 Sept. I'he dimensions of this mercy 
are above my thought. It is for aught 1 know a crowning 
mercy. 174^ Hervby Medit. (18x8) 69 Heaven's bit>t, 
best, and crowning gift. 1869 Stanley ^ew. Ck. <1877) 1 . 
xiv. 970 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A. Barry 
SirC. Barry iL 40 'I'he crowning cornice. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (ed. 9> I. 3B0 This last act, or crowning folly. 

3. Rising into a crown or rounded summit; 
arching. 

X78X Load, Mag. XXX. 7 No pavement should be laid 
crowning. 1886 E. S. Momr yap. Momes i. 98 They are 
brought to a uniform level, but crowning slightly,— that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 

Crown-land, orownland. 

• 1. (crourn la'ftd.) Land belohging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign. Mostly in pi. crtyum-lands, the estates 
of the crown. 

0s6ssCopb in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. xsa Custody Lands, 
ancienUy termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 
1647 Clarendon Mis/. Reb, 1. (1843' Va Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 1847 Crabhaw Steps to 
Temple 8a Our crown-lands lie above. 1777 Robertson 
Hist, Amer, vii. (1783) HI. 271 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated. 18(18 Freeman Norm. Con^. 
(X876) II. App. 563 The estates of the dissolved houses had 
becoiiie crown-land. 

2. (frournland^G. kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative proginGes of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Crown law, llvixsff, etc. : see Cbown 35. 
Crow*iilaBffl, n, [f. Crown sb. -less.] With- 
out a crown. 

1818 Milman Samor 399 I'he Crown'd are erownless, 
kiiwdomless the Kings, a 1845 Hoou Retrospective Revino 
St, The crownless hat, ne'er deem d an ill. 

Chmrnlot, /A [f. Crown jA-i* -let.] A little 
or tiny crown, 

1805 Scott Last Mimstr, v. il, The chief, wboae antique 



OBOWVLXHO. 


i 4 t English crpwnsi Hnno- 


mwnte bar SlIU n^M la On ha6$i tnoc, 

prcwt^tg. rart. fr. C»owir ti. + -iwo.] 
A Bcton of the crown, m prince. 

J*yyy ” yo«ng crownllnf 

himba^lf. .h^ 1 fathersd him 1 had givao him mors of ths 
rod than tho aesptrs. 

i* Crow ‘ JiiHittiita 06 t, Forme ; 5^5 oorono-, 
a oroune-f 4 ooron*, 4-6 oorown(o)meQt. 
[ME. a. F. coruntment (now €ouronftemeftt\ with 
phonetic change as in Ckown.] Coronation. 

IS97 R. Glouc. (1724^ 433 Of ha kynge's crotinemcnt in he 
(ixl sere, c m K. Biumns CArm. (x8io) 35 S. I )oimtan )>e 
buMhop waa at hU coronnient. c 1450 Mirpur Saluaeitmn 
S39X Je haf herd last tofore of criitis corovnemont. c 1470 
Hasdino ChrPH. 1 iv, Thii stone . . On whichey* Scottiiih 
K^ges wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. saga 
WYSUtv ArtttPrie zao That th* youthfull Regent, Sho^ 
haue some news against his corwnment. 

Crown 0ffl00< The office in which wn« 
transacted, at certain stages, the business of the 
Crown side of the King's Bench, i.e. criminal 
business and business rrlating to the prerogative 
writs of mandamus, qm warranto^ and prohibition. 
It is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice. . 

1631 Wksves Anc. Fun. Mon. 700 A Clarke or 
Officer in the Kings Dench, whose function is to frame 
.. Indictments against .. oflfenders .. called Clarke of 
the Crowne office 17^6 C 1 *oku in Swijt'a LeiU (1768) 
IV, xtix, 1 indicted him in the crown-office, the terror of the 
low perale. 184s Chitty Prtuticp III. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a consideiable portion of 
business on the Crown or criminal side of the Court, 
b. In Chancery ; The office in which the Great 
S nl i«<, for most purpos^^s, affixed. It has absorbed 
other Cbanc'Ty offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, e.g. the Petty Bag office, 
from which i«;sued writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chancery. 

H CoxyMS/rV. 1. viii. >zi All elections, .taka place 
by virtue of writs iasued out of the Ci own-office in Chancery. 
sSoa Anson Law 4> Cust. Con<it. 1 1 . 149 It is in the Crown 
Otnee in Chancery that the Gieat Seal is, fur must pur* 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1 . A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks, (N.\ And may not dirty 
locks from off the feet From thenre be turn’d to a crowne- 
paper sheet? x8oy Ome Lect, Art iv. 1184S) 393 Writing 
. .upon crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper. 

+a ■ 

xSya 
manage 

coined, - in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-pieoei crownpieoe. 

1 , {crown piece.) -■ ('iiowN 8 b; in modem use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings. 

iM Wenice Looking^ats 10 He drew out an halfe crown 
peece. 1710 Sieklb Tatler No. 943 Fa A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Wbslrv yml. 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crown-piece. 184^ Dickens Mart, Chue, iv. 
Such a trifling loan as a crown piece. 

2 . {crow^npiece.) A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. 

x^ W. Felton Carriages (x8ox) II. X37 The Head Stale 
or Crownpiece is a Stra^.on the top of the horse's head. 

Crown-post. The middle post of a trussed 
roof, which supports the crown of the roof ; the 
king-post. 

170J T, N. Cify 4 C, Pttrchaspr 179 Crown-post, is that 
Post, which (in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
. . It is also call'd a King-piece. 1709 Moxon A/ecA, Exerc, 
159 Crown Post .. Also the King-Piece, or Jaggle-Piece. 
x8m Gregory Diet, Arts ^ Sc, 1 . 460. 1813 P. I^cholson 
Pract, Build, aai. 

Crown prince, [tr. Ger. kronprinz. Da. 
JkronprindSf Du. kroonpritts, Sw. kron^rins, etc.] 
The prince who is heir-^parent or designate to a 
sovereign throne, esp. in Germany and the Northern 
European countries. Hence Orowa-pri’BOOfllilp 1 
OrowB pri'BOMff, the wife of a crown prince. 

1791 Ann, 38 The Crown mnee was absent by in- 
disposition. 1838 Penny Cyel, X. 469/1 The king and 
the crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
184s Ibid, XXI II. 397/1 The Swedish troims were 


crown-prince [Bemadotte], xVAiAnn. Reg,x^^ 
The Crown Princess of Prussia (Piinoess Royal of England) 
celebrated her birthday by laying the foundation-stone of a 
new church. 1889 A Lamo Prince Prigio xviii. 139 He 
refused to.. restore Prigio to his crown-princeship I Mod, 
Newsp. Crown Prince of Koumania, of Japan, of Siam. 

i Crowa-rMh. Oks, [f. Crown sk, + Kash ; 
cf. Ger. kronrasek.] A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. 

xyso Land. Com, Ko. 47BX/1 A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, call'd Crownraches, between . . Great Britain, 
and. .Bohemia. (1891 Fl(Iorl Gemt.-Eug, Diet, 499/1 
ICrmnueA, crown-rashes, English serge.] 

Orown-saw, -sparrow, etc. : see Crown 35. 

OroWlMOab. A painful cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse's foot. 

1809 Rowlands Knnne qfClnhhes 44 For any lade he 
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^Isicke had . .Crowne-scab, and qahtat-bone. e lyea W. 
Gteson Fartieo^MDii^ne, xiv. (1734* 976 RecommuMled to 
curt the Crown-Scab, being e^ied Pisist^i^ aU round 
tho Coconoc, 179s OsBALDtSTON BrU, Rportmem tea/e 
That there ere a great many boniours In the ooroi^ that 
may occasion tho crown-ecAb, and other sores. 

Orown-tax, etc. x see Crown 35. 

Croww^WllOeL The balance* or escepe-wiied 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is driven 
by the coiitrate wheel ; but the name is now com- 
monly applied to any wheel with cogs or tetth set 
at right angles to its plane. i,e, % Contrati wheel. 

1647 J* (^kter Nail 4 tFkeei 84 The ballance of 
the watuh . . never stirreR, but whan the crown-wheele, 
makes it go, 1696 W. Dsrham Arti/. Cloekmaker < 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheal in Pocket-Watdies 
which is next to the Crown Wheel, whoso 1 ‘etth and Hoop 
lye contrary to those of other Wheels. t7S7-SS Chambers 
Cyel, s. V. W'afeknoorkt The croan-wheel, in pocket-pieces. 


snd swing- wheel in pendulums, serving to drive the balanc 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agrie, Deems (18x3) tio 
Perpendicular shaft, .[with] crown-wheel of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron s^ments, composing a crown-wheel of 
Z08 cogs. 1809 AW. Fhiios. I. MeeAanies 11. vii, 30 (U. K. S.) 
If the teeth he narallel to the axis of the wheel, and there- 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a efwmnokeel, 
x8^ F. J. Britten WatcA 4 Clockw, 68 7 'he few verge 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six. 

Crown-work. 2'ortif, Formerly crowned 
work. See quots. 

1677 Lmd. Gas, No. ii79'9 The Town . . hsvtng a large 
Hornwork with a Haifmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Woik before it, all fac'd with Stone and Brick. 
ibid, No.^ 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon faced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crow led work. 
1678 tr. Gaya’s Art 4/ it''ar 11. 1x5 Ceuronnemenf^ or a 
Crown-work, is a Work made tieyond the Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the Enemies. 1859 F. A. GairpiTHS 
Artil, Man, (ed 9) a6a A Crowu^varA is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains, .teitninaied by half bastions. 
It is joined to the body of the place by two long sides. 

Crown y, mnee-wJ, [f. Crown + -ri.] 

Of or i^rtaining to a crown [e.g, of the bead). 

16x3 CnooKE Body 4/ Man 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. 

Crownycle, -aole, obs. ff. Ghvoniclb. 
Orowp^e, obs. form of Croup sk,^ and 
Crowper, obs. form of Ciiuprau. 

Crowpon, -pyn, obs. ff. Croupon. 
GrOW*-q,1llll. A quill from a crow's wing, 
used as a pen for fine uriting. Also a name for 
a small fine steel pen used in map-drawing, etc. 

X740 Gray Let. Poems (1775' 86 You should talce a hand- 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and not leave room 
for a pin's point in four sides of a sheet roysl. 1845 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 359 Written on glased pfi«r with a crow- 
quill. fig, 179*1 Burke Regie. Peace iv. wics. IX. X7 Such 
a poor crow-quill as mine 

attrib. 1878 Browning Poets Croiste 37 Over the neat 
crowquill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

CrOW’a-Dlll : see CroW-BILL. 

Crowae, var. of Chubb jtA, Crodbb a., Croobi v, 

Crow*« foot* orow’s-foot. 

1 . One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer comer of the eye, * thought 
to resemble the impression of the feet of crows * 
(Todd). Now commonly in pi, 
c 1374 Chaucbb Troyltts 11. 354 ^ longe mot ye lyue and 
alle prowde, Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
1x579 SrsNSER SAefA. CaL Dec. 136 Bymyneeie the Crow 
his clawe doorh wright ] XS79 Lyly EupAues (Arb.) 55 
When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
161X Florio, CfVf/bi/wnx. .a wiinkling, a withering, at we 
say a Crowes-foote in a womans face. 1849 £. E. NAPisa 
Kxeurs, S, Africa II. 79, I begin already to see a few 
crows feet about the corner of my eyes. 1884 Ridrr Hag- 
gard Down xvii. The bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow's-feet beneath them. 
t 2 . Naut, Cbow-poot 4- Oks, 

1617 Capt. Smith Seametn'sGram, v. 19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks, .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are a many 
of small lines. 1806 Grboorv Diet. Arts 4 Sc. 1 . 459 
Crow's feet, .scarcely of any other use than to make a shew 
of snail rigging. 

8. Afil, A caltrop ; -Cbowpoot 6. 

177s Sinks Mil. Guide, Crowefeet, an iron of four points 
. .used against cavalry. 18B4 Daily News^ 15 Sept. 5/3 One 
implement of war of which the British soldier is not proud . . 
is the 'crow's-foot*. 

4 . A three- pointed figure in embroidery. 

1879 Uniform Reg, in Navf List July (xBSs) 497/x Crow’s 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve. 

6. Meek, (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. MecA., Creeds foot, i {Well’koring.) 
A b^t hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tube while mwering it into a well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is being 
attached or detached. 

Hence Ovow’a-fbotod, erowafooted ///. 0., 
marked with crow*B-fcet round the eyet, 
sSgx T. L. Peacock CrotcAet Castle 1 . Whose physiognomy 
. . uighted, sallowed, and crow’s-footed. 1884 Sala in 
Daily Tel, a6 Feb., lliis dark lace, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted. 

OroiMdlk. rc»ow/*.'] A name given to the 
Confervm and otW delicate gretn-spored Algm 
with fine lilky filamentB, eipecially to the common 
freihwater Bpeciet Cmfnva rivutaris, 

STBS R. Bradlbv IForks Nmt, 55 About three miles from 
Colchmter there are little Pits, .in which they place BaskeU 


vil. 300 Several of the 


CBOTDoar-SANoxmni. 

tji«.TM0T fbin, Smt. OMrihmkCiwir Siii! 
1881 Hi Maomillam Fooistoteefk* MetHtre 168 Ina varloiiB 
species of oonfervm aie known in ocNivcify plaoes by Ike 
popular name of crovNlUks. 

Croir*s M8t» 

1 1 « Mil, 7 A fort placed on a height OM. 

180a B. CEiMiToan Mitt* SltigtOtiemd 983, a Frenohmea 
..fled vnto tho eneraiMto the otewes neast, 

2 . Maui* A barrel or <^linaxical Ikmc fined to the 
mait-head of an arctic, whaling or other ahip^ at a 
shelter for the look-out man- 
ifst Btmckw, Mag, IV. 343 TheCrowi-Nest Is. .generally 
a cask, flxed nesr the mESt-heoiL to protect the observer 
from cold, end enable him to look oat for whalsB, or Open 

P ieces of water, las) ScoaEiBY FreA 470 Creadt Mut*. 

'his. . was the invention of Captsin Scoreeby tetilon and is 
DOW universalty used by the northern whalers, 1898 KanR 
Arctic Rxpu*r. 1 . iv. 38 , 1 was able, from the crowVneBt, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. 

tCrow'Soap. Oks, fCf CRowjd. 10.] The 
plant Soapwort, Saj^naria officinalis \ also applied 
to Bome species of Lychnis, 

#11387 Stnon, BartM, (Anecd, Oaon.) 37 SaponasdOf 
crowsope. 1578 Lyte Dodoons 11. x. 159 Tm wilde Cam- 
pions are called, .of some Crowesope. 

Crow*-gtap. Arch, (In .SV. oravr*.) »Cob8UB- 

bti:p (see Corrib 3). 

i8aa Soorr Rodgauntlei ch. xx, Reckoning from the 
crawstep to the groundstll. 1884 A. Lano m C osUnry 
Alag, Ian. 331 x 'Tho houses have the old ' crew-step* on 
the gable. 

attrib, 183440 W. I rvino WolfbrPs R, is The crow-step 
gablet were of the primitive architecture of the province. 
Hence 0row*-«tapp4d ppl, a, 

1853 Turner Dem, ^rvAiV. 111 . 11. 
gabiM are crow-stepped. 

Orow*-8tone. 

1 . The fossil shell Csyphwa of the Oolite and Lias. 
1877 Plot OJtfordtA, 105 The petrified CeneAa ohlenga 
crassa . found in Worcestershire, and there called Crow- 
siones. Crow-cups, or Egg stones. 

2 . A kind of hard white fiinW sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-nclds. Cf. Cuow 10. 

1778 J. Whitehurst OHg* SieUe tf Earth 168 These beds 
[strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are mote white and 
are commonly called crow-stone. i8ss Farbv Derbythiro 
1 . x7p-8o The immediate floor of every coal seam within all 
this large district is . . a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Ganister. sSfia J. C. Atkinson in GotUUm, 
Mag,, Celtic Rtfuse-Atap at hermanhy im Cleveland, The 
querns were formed, one . . of the so-called white flint, or 
* crow-stone * of the neighbourhood [Cleveland]. 

8. *Tbe top stone of the gable end of a house* 
(llalliwell). 

Growth, oba f. Crowd, fiddle. 

Grow-t 06 . Also orow-toesi Sc, and north, 
dial, oraw-tae(B, -tees. A popular name of 
variouK plants : an early name of the wild hyacinth 
{Seilla nutans I ; also applied to Orchis mascula, 
Lotus cortsiculatus, ana the various species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. Crowfoot.) 

158B Turner Herbal w. 18 a, Hiacinthtis Is . .common In 
Englande. .and It is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow- 
tese. 1637 Milton Lycidas 143 'Xhe tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessamine. 1857 W. Coles Adem in Eden cclxxviil 
45. 1783 Ainsworth Lot, Diet, (Morrell) 1. Crow toes, 
HyactHiAi fiores, liti J. Wilson Agrie. RosdrewsAirt 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows .. 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. 1884 
Casern Devon Provincialism, Crow-toe. Crowfoot, .the.. 
Buttercup, 1873 Proe, Berw. Nat, Club Vll. 37 A coarst 
dry herbage, compoeed of Carices, Crow-toes, &c, 

2 . » Crowfoot 6. 

i8s8 Scott Antig. iii, Three ancient calthrops, or craw^ 
toes, which had been lately dug up. .near Bannockburn- 
t Gr0W**trRadf V* oks, trans. To tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do; 
hence fig, to subject to ignominious treatment! 
abuse Hence Orow’-trod, -trodden ppl, atfjs. 
159a O. Haivey Piercers Super, 6 Who is so forward to ac- 
cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another. 1800 N. Bseton 
Peuquits Precession Wks. (x8ra) 9 A crauen henna that is 
crow trodden. i6oe Content, LioereUity 4 Prodigality iv. i v. 
In Hasl. D^l^ Vlll. 366 O thou vfie, ill-favourw, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront 1 1814 Markham CAoap Husk, 
f x668) X 18. 1849 C. Walker Hist, Indepond. 11 8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow- 
trMden by Armies from abroad, a 18^ Brome Queenet 
ExcAango v. Wks. 1873 IH- 537 What are thou that const 
look thus Piepkkt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted 7 
Croy, var. of Cbo Oks, 

Croyoe, oroysCe, etc., var. crois. Cross sk,^ 
Cboisb V, Oks* 

Croyoer, -ser, obs. ff. Crosxbe, cross-bearer. 
Groydon (kroi'dan). [Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-wheeled carriage of the 
gig class, introduced about 1850, ori^nally of 
wicker-work, but afterwards made of wo!m« 

1880 DaUy Newt a Dec. 8/S A evoydon driven by afarmer. 
1890 Mae. B. M. Csokbe Two Matiort xexU. 139 As 1 
clambered into the croydon beside her. 

t Groyd 08 HiRiigili&ffi* Obs* 'Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour '* (Nare^. 

(In the first quot. it is associated with Croydon In Surrey, 
but app. only as a humorous play upon the name,) 

1587 R. Edwards Damon 4 F, in HarL Dodtky IV. 80 
(To Grim, the collier of Croydon] By’r Lady, you are of a 



OBOYX*. 


d^POSZBXA 


food compIcvioiH A rifhf Cmt&m mifvtiM. tfl|pf Ha»- 
iMCTow AJtut LviJ (N.)» AcOTiplvacMii inclining 

lathe Oriental ooloctr of* croydomniifuiiM itfjn Butom 
/W/ wv Pmkftt Your Croidon MOgiuBe ic m wamt. fine O0n>> 


CroyL Obs, or dial. (See mot,) 
1836 J. Philum JttmMir. G00I. Y^rkak. 


1836 ). Phillim lUmtr, CM K#rA >4 in ef Croyl. nr 
indunOM clay with chelle. 

Hence. peThe|>ft, f OroflstoBO. • name for natiye 
sulphate of barimn ; cawk. 

17^ WooDWASD FauUi 18 Cr^ManatCmnlgnm^ Crv^ 
teltuM Cnuk ; likewue front Ihe Frak I.fiwi Minca In tkie 
the Crystalle are Tcry unalL 
Croyllv6» var. of Cbilb Obs., obi. f. Crewel. 
Croyn(6b Sc. form of Croox. 

CroyBada» -Mtde, -sado, etc. ; tec Cboradx. 
Croysant, obi. form of Crxscbxt. 

Croyaee, var. CBOiasa Obs., crusade. 

CvOM (kr^Bz), sb. Ccepiring. la 7 ovoea, 
orowea. [perh. derived from F. ertux^ OF. em, 
hollow, cavity, groove, excavation, ertustr, OF. 
croser, to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. V706 (repented in a number of i 8 t 1 i e. Dicta >appean 
to be dne to a combinatioir of blandcn; eroma is pcob. a 
misprint foeermBs ; nndcrec, rrvwr. fictitione singauin doe 
to mistaking Cotgrave's trats, ertmn, for pluralaj 
L The groowe at the ends of the Mavea of a cask, 
liarrel, etc., to receive the edm of the head. 

ifisi Oyi‘oa, E^fobUr, to rigoli a peace of caske ; or. to 
make Che Crowes ; also^ to make the head fit fortheCrowes. 
ibid., yttblas. the croes of a peece of eaake ; the fnrrow, or 
hollow (at either end of the pipe>8taues) whereinto the head* 
peeces be enchaaed. [1700 Phillim (ed. Kereey), Croa er 
CrBma . , an lron*bar or Leaver, .also a notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-^ecaa come in.J 
MomMa/Fitkarias NBtiea cMay 1 5V The present cmn . . 
U'he Staves not to be under two Indies, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed, iflfo Libr. 
Univ. Kn^ml., Saml-making maukituty, A croae, or 
groo¥9, to receive the head. 

2 . A cooper’s tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

esIM WoBCBBTU cites Kxwtok. tr. //aiM> 

aPffafa Timing II. 488 The cooper's croze is used for 
making the grooves tor the heading of casks. 1888 Aonv 
Skiffield Gtou., Cma-aiBck, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. 

CSrOSfiL C&opiring. [f. prec or its F. fource.] 
irons. To make the croze m (cask staves etc.). 
Hence Oro'Ring vbl. sh . ; also mttrib, 
i88e Timaa 9 Oct. so/^ The chining, crodiif, and howet- 
ling machine. 1883 Fiakarua ExkJb. CaOoL 83 Machine 
for chiming, erodng and kowelUag caska 

Hai^msaking. In felting hats, to re> 
fold (a hat-body) so as to present a dinerent snrfsoe 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

CroBier, -adt me Cboiiib, -id. 

CroBlep V. local, intr. Of coal: To mn to- I 
gether or cake with heat. Cmling coal : a caking 
or bituminous coal. 

1811 Faazv Derbyakira 1 . 177 On the banks of the Ere. 
wash., croiling or melting c^s are very rare. 1834 E. 
Mammatt Aakby CaabFtald Gloss, zoo Craalittg^^Thia 
takes place when small coal am^at^s in biiming. 185s J> 
PiiiLLirs JVhii. Gaol.. Derbyuire and Nottinghamshire.. 
Some of the coal is or a ' crosling ' or caking nature. 
Cronla (kr^zl), sb. dial. [Relation to prec. 
obscure;] A cinder. 

zSip HuMTca Hatlaunak., Craaail, half-bumt coals; s88| 
Almamdb. ^ Utuldanf. Claaa., CraMa, a hazd dnder founo 
In furnaces, z88y & O. Azunr in N. ^ Q. 7th Ser. HI. 
4S9^ The [bronze] spear-head hears marM of hamng been 
subjected to a hot me, the point capocially having been 
burnt to a * crozzil '. 

Croaxle. v. dial (See qnot.) 

1876 RostMsoNirfif/^G/aa.,CnHaM; curled. 'Crozzl’d 
■p like a squirrel*, huddled together. 

Ora, oik f. craw, pa. t. of Crow o. 

OrufdU. -aulte, obs. F. Cbvxltt, 

Crnb. Also 6 orubbo, 7 orubb. FBy meta- 
thesis for curb.] A variant of Curb sb., still in 
dialect use. See aso. qnot 189a 
1080 Eiekmaaad. fFiua (|rartees> 178, r brode pan and a 
crubbe to the same, 1838 MS. A acts. Unit Chariarkouat, 

A great brewing copper . . set in a wooden crubb. 1890 
Barino-Gould Old Cauniry Lift aos The packhorse had 
crooks on its back and the goods were hung to these crooks 
..The short crooks called crabs were slung in a similar 
manner. These were of stouter fkbrk and formed an 
aimle ; these were used for carrying heavy materiala. 
Oruoeato, var. of CRUOiaDB, emsade. 
t Cmoat^tUI. Ohs. [ 0 £. ; crucct is app. an 
adaptation of L. crucialus or its OF. form cruciet^ 
House of torment ; see qnot. 

st37 O, E. Ckran. Some hi diden u cracethus 8 n in an 
ceste bat was scort ft nareu ft on dep 8i dale scaerpe 
stance ^ inne. [zfigp Kbuiiiti.sv J/ist. Eng. 1 . zss Some, 
they put in the crucet-houae, that is In a diest that waa 
short, narrow, and not deep, and put sharp stones in it and 
forced the man in, and so broke all his Kmba.] 

Ciraohe, obs. f. of CboobrI, Crouch, Crutch. 
tCncAe. Ohs, [Cf. F. crockat a flat carl 
gummed to the forehead or tamplei.] A small 
curl lying flat on the forehead. 

sfioo Evrlvm Mamina MnHabria, Nor crndies she, nor 
confidents. Nor pasmgork nor bergers wants. 

• CPliellAt, obs. Sc. form of Cbotohxt. 

1489 MmrbataFa Manana, on (MS. £.) That maid a clapt 


qnboa tho clekci {MS. £. crachet] Waa foetnyt fast b the 
ayrndl. 

tCSlU’OteUftiH. Obs. rare, [ad. L. rfswaldt 7 -£r 
tormenting, racking, f. cruciira to torture, rack ; 
see Cruciate } fScemdoting, racking. 

1578 BAinsTEa ifist. Matt l 7 If is continnall eniciable 
paync, and capiull dolour. Ibid. 14 Such crudabk tor- 
asentas cf Kheamaticke incursions. 

Ctariioiadft,<4UUb-at,onoMto. [Obs. forms 
of Crueade, founded on med.L. cruciaia, II cro- 
data, and allied Romanic forms : littrd has cru^ 
ciada in sense b.] m A crusade, b. A papal 
bnll authorizing a crusade or giviiig pcivikges to 
those who engaged therein. 

1410 Patitum in Rymer Foedara (ryio) X. 419 That I 
may Publishe . . the Cnictat Bohemia), whicbe is 

committed unto me of cure Holy Fadre . . Cbnsidercd that 
Cruciats have been late seen in CfiLi Land, igss Hex. VIZ 
in J, Gaii^ncr Paftrs Raigna Rich.lt 1 4 Man. VII (Rolls) 
J. Z54 I 1 iat our said souueratn lord will suffire the cntciade 
to Iprocccd] and take effect. s8ti SntBD Miat. Gt. Brit. 
IX. xiii. 59 Few were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato {kteit cmea aignatiimt\. a 16^ Hacket Ab/. 
H^i/liama if. Z96 iD.) The Pope's Cruciada drew tbousamls 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. 

Crncial (krw jiil, -Jil), a. [a F, crucial (Par^ 
ifrth c.), f. L. cruc^am cross + -al.] 

1 . (Chiefly Auat.) Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as crucial incision ; spec, the name of two 
ligaments in the knee-joint, wbicb cross each other 
in the form of the letter X. and connect the femur 
and tibia ; also applied to ' the transverse ligament 
of the atlas aiui its upper and lower o&hoots 
combinfd ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1706 Phillips cd. Kersey) s. v. Indsion, Crucial InetsioH, 
the cutting or lancing of an Impostume or Swelling crom- 
wise. 1707 Gooch Ttaai Waunda I. 4 si Making an in- 
cision quite cross to the bone, from ear to ear ; which sec- 
tion Is preferable to the crucial, commonly made. 1804 
Ahbsnethv Surg. Obs. 9^6 Between the condylei of the 
os femoris and the crucial Ugaments. 1859 }. Tombs 
Vauiai. Surg. 338 In the molp teeth of the lower jaw, the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape. 1861 S. Thomson 
Wild FI. Ml. (ed. ^>309 The crucial flowers. 

2 . That finally decides between two rival hvpo- 
theses, proving tlie one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adapted to lead to 
such decision ; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon's phrase hutaniia cmeia, 
explained by him as a metaphor from a crujc or finger-post 
at a bivinm or bifurcation of a toad. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase axparimaiUnm amcia. Thtbs give * crucial 
instance ', ' crucial experiment *. whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to be ' of 
the nature of a crux or special difficulty * ; see Caux. 

[ifiao Bacon Nav. Ofg. 11. xxxvi, /NfteN/nu Cmeia*. trans- 
Into Vocabulo a Crucibus, qum erectsa in BUiijs, indicant ft 
signanc viarura separationes. Has etiam Insuntias Decis- 
orias ft ludiciales^ ft in Caribus nonnuUis Instantias 
Oraculi, ft Mandaii appellare consucuimiu. zfiya Nrw- 
TON Light 4 Calaurs i, The gradual removal of these sus- 
picions at length led me to the Ex^arimentum Crucis ] 
[Not in Johnson, Toop, or Wbmtbk 1898.] 1Q30 HcaacHSL 
Stud. Eat. PhiL il vi. 150 What Bacon terms * crucial in- 
stances ', which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each having the same analogies in its 
favour. i8te J. Mantinbau Eaa. 11 . 134 Cnioal experi- 
ments for the verification, .of his theory. 1874 Hklps Soc. 
Prasa. xvL asfi Showing where, at some crucuu point of the 
stor^ fraud or delusion might enter 


tOnvelMr. on. rm-r-K [£ L. mKUrt to 
toftn*, cradfy.] •Csocifim. 
ct4oe Abol. Loll, at He. .prayed for his crudare. 
Cmoiate (krw'/i/t), a, Now only ta Zad. and 
Boi. [ad. med. or mod.L. crttddUus, f. crux, 
crucem citNM : see -ate.} Formed Iike> a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged & the form of a cross. 


stor^ irauu or delusion mignt enter. 

H o. Apparently associated with the trying action 
of a * crncible ’. 

1858 Maa Bbowning A nr, Laigk v. ^zo And from the 
imagination's crucial heat Catch up their men and women 
alt a-flame For action. s86e Lit. Churekman VI. esz/z 
7 'his crucial time, .which will purge out the dross and tin 
of popery and dissent. 

Hence Orn'otRlly adv., in a crucial maimer. 

1879 H. Grubb in Trans. R. DtiL Soc. z88 Any one can 
try this crucially for himself. 

CFrnoiaJlfCraBiaii^krfiTfin). Also 8 orosion. 
[Formed with suffix -ah, and accommodated spell- 
ing, from earlier or diaL LG. iarusse, karusa, 
karutze (mod.G. >&ar<ifArrA/),cf.Du.Aam/j(KiUan), 
Da. karudse. South Sw. karussa (Grimm). An 
older MG. form was koras, karaa, corresp. to 
Knis., Pol., Boh. karas. whence soological ijmfic 
name carussius. The ultimate source is supposed 
to be L. coractnus, a. Or. uopamrot a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile; but the actual 
history of the word in the modem langs. is 
obscure.} 

A species of fish, a native of Central Enrope, now 
natnralized in England, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Crucian Caip, and (when lean) German 
or Prussian Carp\ it is dosely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish is now generally placed in 
a distinct genus CarasHm, being C, carassius. 

1789 C. Smart Songto DanMMi, And by the c oasting 
ruiraer spy'ATha sil^lh^ and crosioiM glioe, For Adora- 
tion gilt. 1771 Phil. Trans. LXL 3x8 Somerimss emsiana 
and carp, or t«iich and carp, [are] put togechsr in a pond. 

Yasbell Brit, Fiskaa 1 . 31 z The Crucian Carp is 
found in some jpf the ponds abwt London. In Wairwick- 
shlre it is catld Orooger. |8I» GeirmBa Fiakaa mz The 
Crucian Caro (CenunW emraaaims) ia much sutdect te 
variatiem of form ; very lean examples ore commonly called 
•l>niaiianCarps'. 


cross-shaped ; arranged & the form of a cross. 

staff Kiaav ft Sr. Esttomol. f 1898) 111 . xxnv. 539 l» imm- 
bers of Locusts the prothorax u what IJnnd terms cruciate, 
zijs Undliv Inhvd. Boi, (1848) 7 . 335 Ike cruciate flower 
has four velvaceona sepals, four petaw. and six stamens. 
1870 Hooiceb Stud. Flora 13a Chrysotpleaium. .Capsule. . 
opening at the top by a cruciate mouth. " 

tb. a%sb. r«CucrciAL incision. Obs, 
z6i^ tr. BonaPs Marc. Compit. ui. 8s He made e Crodate 
. .tiiree inches every wajA 

e. in CdMrd.aiCBDOiATO-, ax crudaU^ompHeaie. 
+ Cnt*eiate,/t./^/r. Obs, crudat-us, 

pa. pple. of crudara to townie, rack, torment^ t 
ct ux, crueem, CROffs.] Tortured. 

9594 Atkinson tr. T.k Eatnpia 111. liB. (1893) 341 He hi 
crucyate and turmentyd with penury and nede. Z554 Knox 
Godly Lai. A iij b, 1 am criicyet for remembraunce m your 
tronblem 1963^ Foxu A. 4 M. (zspff; 8s/z Phicked and 
, cructac with sundrie punishments. 

Cruciata (knx Ji^'t), v. Also 6 omtiute. [f. 
cruddt-, ppl. stem of L. cruddra : see prec. Usra 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verj^stem, after 
which it continued to be used for smne time as 
pa. pple., and in Sc, writers also as pa. t.} 

1 . trans. To afflict with grievous pain or distress; 
to torture, torment, to Eegbuotate. asreh. 

Hbn. Vni Let. in Burnet Mist. Raf. II, t68 Ye do 
stiiTcriiciatc the PattcNt and AfRicte. 1550 Balb tmaaga 
Both Ck. D v b. Thou art . . inwardlye crncyaced in con- 
science, zeffo Kollano Cri. Vanua il 905, xviij. Kings he 
crucial, zffoo W. M. Man fa 43 Hee cruel- 

ateth himself with the thought uf her. 1^9 C. Matmkr 
Magn. Ckr. 11. App. (1859) 908 Site directed her familiar 
spirits how and wnin'e to cruciate the objects of her malice. 
Z834 H. MiiJ.Kit Sccnas 4 Lag. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulchre. 

•f 2 . lo crucify. Obs. rare. 

tflflo Kolland Crt. Vanua 11. 366 Sum said he scruit for to 
he cniciat. zffgBR. Franck Forth. Mam, (i89z> as He 
that cruciatea his lusts. 

8. To mark with crosses, to crosa nonce usc. 

9877 Blackmorb F.rama 11 xxxiv. i8a The simple roof is 
not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. 

Hence Onvoiated, Oru'ointlng ppl. adjs. 

9643 Prynnb Sov. Povuar Pari. App. aza Contrite, crnci- 
aiedr afliicied Joseph. 9870 Mavn waring Vita Sana i. 5 
Crudating aialadiea. iTffa Kambs Elam. Crii. iL | 6 The 
pain of an affront [is], .cruciating and tonmniing. 
CrU'Oiftttlyi acka. In a cruciate manner ; so 
as to resemble a cross ; crosswise. 

Cnioiatio&- Now rare or Ohs. [ad. cru- 
datidn~em, n. of action f. cruciara to Cruciate.} 
^'orturc, torment. 

95.. SUaitan's Wks., Epit, Dk. Bad/ard 85 By cniel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore, zff^ Feaksun 
Cread 907 Which cannot be annihilation, but cruciation 
only. 986a Mas. Speid Last Yaars Ind. 97 7 'he protection 
of my bonnet saved me from further outrage and cruciation. 

CrueiatCHp combining form of L. cruddtus, 
Cruciate a., as in oniolato-oomplioate, * applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
Pantatoma ’ ; oruciato-inoumbent, * applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis * {Syd. Soc. /ax.), 
t Cra'ciatory, a. Obs. rara^^. [ad. L. rrsz- 
ddtbri-us, £. crucidior, agent-n. f. cruddra*. see 
-OUT.] Torturing, tormenting. 

9660 Howell Parfy a/ Baaata 7 (D.) These cruciatory 
paieione. 

Crucible (kr»*Mb’l), sb. Forms : 5 oomaibla, 
(kreaaibuUe), 7- oruoible, (7 orus-, ohms-, 8 
onuible). [ad. med.L. crudVulumf •bolum, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals— the 
only Enelisn sense. 

App. n deriv. of L. emx, crucis Cross : cf. the kindred 
woras It. crocinoio, OF. aroisaul, later F. aroiset, eranaat. f. 
Il croea, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littrff, Hatifcld, who 
suggest for the original aense * lamp with crossed wicks 
giving 4 flames ’, but this is doubtful : cf. Csvselu A xsih c. 
Vocsbulary in Wright-Wakker M/g has *CniAW>M/Min, 
Craaaipuiarinm, Cmeibolnm, a CresAct', where the two 
■ynonyiM appear to be derivatives of craasna fat, craaaa 
eresfie ; but their asiociation with cmeiMnm appeare to 
M due to popular etymology.] 

L A vessel, usually of earthenware, made to en- 
dnre great heat, used for fusing metals, etc. ; a 
melting-pot. % 

9480-70 Bk. Qtdntanastcay In he corusihle )« tchal (ynde 
he gold calcyned and redudd into erbe. 9499 MatHngkam 
Etc. III. 984 Item kreiiibuUes iiijd. iffc^TiMMB Qmoifait, 
11. iiL 1x3 SutiMter remaiaeth Uquid and fiisible Sn a red 
bote crucible, iffzt CerKim., Cranaat, a cruziblc, cruaet, or 
cruet ; a little earthen pot vraerein Goklsmithes mdt their 
sillier, etc. 8778 Adam Smith W. M.I.U iv. 96 A part of 
the motel it melted in the crucible; 1800 Hxhbv Epit. 
Ckam. (z8o8i 5 Qmdblea . . ere mold ooromonly made of a 
■rixture of fize<hiy and eend. occasionaDy with the addition 
of plumbago. 9870 J. Vkats Tackat. Miat. Cosnm. 59 Tho 
goM was fuflod ia clay crucibiei, 



aamaanm. 


bk A hoQowoc biaiii tt bottom cf a fmooe 

to oolkct the mdte i lactaL 
tfMi in WbbctOH. itti Ml Ravwmd JI/MvCtea 
A. Used of any levoK ten or ukL 
«kda Howu (img) II. «4 In tbu Umbte aod 
ft AARaiMk i|ni H.%iiTBn tf. Sl^innr^t 
Sind, iVn/r(i799> WI, 33a Xahqi U th« cmeiUn in oiucb 
MBb art put to thn im. iHi Ai»m» & Svjiif DantiJkm 
KiHm aM^ »a So in tha cnidQe of pom oo vn iMM;> 
lily SdtcimUr at May 683^1 Ha tiail kaad ahmash tba 
Matniy, harcoMiab^ whan all India oaa in the arudbla. 
8. mtirtt. oad erudbU^taHk ; «viMiblf« 

atool» cast itecl* 

16B4 Evblvm Kdt, H0rt. {1999) aja Pipea . mada of tha 
baM OmciUoaanh. 1799 G Smith JMratny 1 . aap Taka 
two poanda of amcibla powder, of anch aa m cominoiiiy nsad 
for rafinina of ailrer, 1879 Lmn^lCt Techn, Sdme, IV, 
^71/a Crucible or caat atael 1886 PmH Malt G, ao SapC. 
6/a Tha cable . will conaiM of aixatramlaor crucibla atael 
twiated round a Manilla oencrt. 

Hence Chnsoiblo o., to put into or 

nelt in a cmdble ; OniofVlod ///. a in quot.) 

1796 Mod, Gt»Uit* 09 ^t Trav, 164 v>uciblcd perveraion'a 
threefold maak. 88141 J. T. Hbwlbtt P^ruk Cltrk HI 
aci Had it been ailver, it would doubtlesa have been oruci* 
bUd Iona wince. 

Crnoifbr (krM'siroj). [a. late L. ertutfer 
croas-bearer (applied by Frudentiua to Christ).] 

1. JUcL An attendant who carries a cross ui a 
procession ; a cross-bearer. 

1574 /.{/Sr 70/4 AH Canter^ Pref Diyb, What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other aer- 
uantea 1885 Rtmdtr 94 T une 706 The procetaion. headed by 
a crucifer, left the acboobroom. s888 r G. Lfb in A rckmot^ 
LI 365 nniCt The bishop of Rochester. » official crucifer to 
the ar^biahops of Canterbury 

2 Bat. A cruciferous plant : we next 
t 80 Lindley fVf. Kmia 359 Almost all Crucifem are 
dcautnre of bracta. 187a Olivpb Etem, Bot 11 139 AU 
Crucifers^are wholeaome, and many are anti acorbuiic. 
CSrnoifeSOlUI (kruai leras), a, [a. late L. rr»- 
cross- l>earin^ + -0U8 ] 

1. Bearing, weanng, or adorned with, a cross. 

1696 Bi ouNT Gloitonpr , Cnari/irnaiM, he that bean the 
Croaa. 1670 G H Hut. Cardmmls in. 111. 317 Ihe Con- 
vent of tlie Crucifetoua Fryers. 1675 Ma8ku.l tvmrks 30 
lln head of Christ with a cruciferoiu nainbua. 

2. Bat Belonging to the order Cruaferm\ bear- 
ing flowers with four equal petals ai ranged cross- 
wise. Also said of the flowers or petals; as 
CanaaTi, Ceuoipobil 

i8sk Girnny Hmmdhk PI Card. 95 The flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form a8S8 Duin:\H hunt 
IPorltt ill. px The cabbage and most oi tlic cruelfcroua 
plants 

Cnicifieial (-fijal), a rate, [f. U erucem 
cross -h making -»> -AL : q{, aritfittai] Of 

or pertammg to making a cross. 

al49 Thackeray Lett £cb., (Ucj blessed the people, 
making riuciiicial sign'* 

Cnicifted (kiri aifoid), ///. A. [f. Cbuoift + 
-KJj ] Nailed to a cross; see Cbucift. 

c 1340 Hamfolb Preu Tr (x866 10 Haly crosses are in 
ayngne of Crybtc crueyfiede 15^ Timdaik i Cor, 1 93 
But we preacnc Christ crucified 170$ Penh in Pa Hist 
Sec MetH X, 71, 1 am a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude 1' 

1 PiL 


1 there, and 1 ^ xtortion and Oppression here 
lUMPTRB Life ^ hen I 11. so A n,:nre of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, as the 
emblem of hope 

b. idtsal A crucified person ; spec - Christ. 

1548 UoALL, etc. Proem, Par, Acts 37 b^ A professoure of 
the crucified. 1614 Br. Hall Recoil, treat 643 llie crosse 
was a slow death whence a second violence must dLspotch 
the crucified. 1817 Keslk Lks, Y,y Monday b^f hosier 
bo evermore \V e own the Crucified in weal or woe 

Crnoifler Also 5 -our. [C as 

prec + -icR >.] One who crucifies. 

e 1310 R Brunnb Medtt, 710 For hys crueyfyers mekely 
he preyd c 1450 Mirour Saluactouit 148 Crist prayed for 
hiH crueyfiours x686 Aoliohbv Painting lUnst as 3 The 
Rage of^bis Cmclfiers 1838 Lytton I etla 11 i, Shall thei e 
be DO difference between His disciples and His crncificrti T 
b. One who torments or worries. 

1870 W. Dasent Annals Eventful Life (ed. 4) II. aSx 
She was never much of a catechiser or cruufier, 

K Oruaifi'ge. obs, L. cructfl^e, craciry(him) I 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate ; formerly sometimes 
used subst., and tiansferred to: Popular clamonr 
for the death of a Yictnn. 

ttoi Langl. P, pi C XXI 38 And alle Jw court cryede 
cruemge lowde. sm Pbelr Edw. /, 139 If this crucifige 
do not suffice Send roe to heaven in a hemiien sacnfice: 
a 1638 Naumt )N hragm Reg^ lArb.) 97 Hia Father dymg 
m ignominie, and at the Gallowa, hk Estaita confiscate by 
the clamour, and crucifige of the people, xfiga Sraeks 
/V im. DesuL 1 1663) 915 Their jpalms are turned into thorns, 
and their hounnahs into crucinges. 

Crnoifiz (kr« sifiks), sb, [a. OF. erucefix, now 
crucifiXy^Vi. crucific, Sp. erucifixo,\\. croajissot 
ad. L. cruet Jixus, later eruetjixus, ^one) fixed to a 
efbss, crucihedj 

1 1 . Tlie Cmcified One ; Christ on the eioss. 

04 . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII 155 pe defie of ^ 
eriKallx [L. m or t em erue%/l rf). i4flS Caxtom iaotd* I eg, 
168/4 To fere the jrmage of llie cnicyfyaco. xgofl Pslgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531 81 b, buche may. with mckenes 
opproche to the crucifixe and atande by hTWb 
AvaTTN Medd, <1^3) >*4 To take up our Crume, and be- 
come, like him, a Crucifix. 1649 jKalAVLoaGAiC«mi|^ 


ISIS 

» ^ *4 B. 0*1 nNM» hy il>* Cmm.i 

a typo and a rikodgw ortfia k^CfftteRbi 
2 L Aa laMga or %ui« (foroMily also a pfouniat 
tepmeotation) of cSirist upon too mm, 

osaaaXsMY. if. sfiUalliflacnoootoewur cmcMa. sfl^y 
liiUViSA V. 399 Wfbacnidfix i-pmt in a 

toUo. Eidja LYpo./b c A o# viia am. (19341 v8ia» wnora chat 
ouar ko hack pomafaiod Cmaua or ofaefibk no bwiko ckem 
11^ Act 8 Mary Saao. 11. c. 3 | 4 tf anyo 
person, .akall ^dofkco. .or. braako any auher. .or any cni- 
ci&ao or Crosse. sM Para Dsmsy ao July» To Lov«tt*a, 
there to aoo how my pteturo goes on to W Yo wi fta b sd ; a 
flue Chacifia. tOfiy Gm. Buor heiia Malt 3 There waa no 
. ^erueiflx or imago to iodieaca a nsiacuklod 
Cmtkehe Piet, M 3) ao » Mo mwmbi 


thoGataoemko; nocertainallnsiQa toaamciAxMaso^ by 
anyChriatkm Writorof the firoi four ceatimea. 

F Todd, mUniidencaiidiiig Jemmy Taylor'a uaa of * holy 
Cruofix * (in aenoe I), fauettd acouioEturod senoa * Iho crooa 
ofCkriaii fiforatively, thovshyton of Cksaat *,nn error which 
has been repeated in the Dictionariea. 

The misuse dlcruc^M for ^ cross, figure of the cross Vis 
frequent in writers or the xfl-spth c. 

sM J Grahamk Birds Scot, as The red brick-walU wUh 
..many a bafy crucifiat adorned, afiar G. Higc»m Celtic 
Druids x 96, I make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human figure nailed to a cross, two things which, under 
tha name of crudfix, are so often confounded 1848 Lytton 
Harold xif. vi. The simple imageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at tlie farther end of the tent, 
t Cni'OifiXf V Obs. rare, [f. JL. cruei^fix-^ ppl. 
stem of erttet /tgire : see Cbuoift and Fix.] irons. 
To crucify. 

1483 Caxton G ds la Tour f vj b, He bare the Crosse for 
to be theron crttcifixed agefl Sylvutbr Dn Bartme n. 1 iv 
(1641) to8/i Messias mocki. beat . erocifixt 1633 Swan 
S^, Af. L f 3 1x643) >7 Lriictfixe For our fool smnea 
Hence fO^’olflur, ciucifier. 

Mirour SaluaciouM 1708 Cnst praying fur his 


Cruoiflzion (krfTsifi'k/m). [iTth c td. mod. 
(16th c.) L. cructfixibn-em^ n. of action f. cruet/ t- 
gtre to Cbucify: in F. occasional from ri6oo, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

L The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on a cross, b. spec. The Crucifixion : that of 
Jesus C'hrist on Calvary. 

1649 Jem. 1 AVI OR Ui. Exemp tii Ad | xt 139 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesus, oxyap R. Moss Serm. (1738) VIIL 364 The 
Jews, who hod no such legal Punishment as Cnicinxlon. 
x$33 Milmam Lot Chr 111 v 1 375 l*he abolition of Crn- 
cihxion as a punishment Iw Constantine was an act of 
religious reverence. 1858 / MARnNKAO^ Stud, Chr 999 
So studiously u evTiry allusion to the crucifixion avoided. 

fm. Torture, severe pam or anguish (quot. 
1648). b The action of Uracifying* or mortify- 
ing (passions, sms, etc.). 

16^ Hebrick HesPer , To Syesunores, Do ye prove What 
cruafixions are in love f a xytt Kkn Hy^annm Poet. 
Wks 179T II iix Thr/ll be myconstant Crucifixions here. 
1838 Posey Par Serm <18731 ill. 111, A cfucifixieo of our 
paKStons, appetites, desires. 

3 . A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. 

184X W. Spalding Italy 4 // hi H 333 Tke muaterpicce 
. is the celebrated Cmcifixion 1359 Iepmbon Bnttsusy 
VIII xi3 An inooQgraous colloctioo of CrumTixlom mud 
Venuses 

CnLOiform vkriv sifpim), a. [ad. mod L. crtui- 
formats { cruc em cross : sec -foem.] Of the form 
of a (right angled) cross ; cross-shaped : spec in 
Bat. of toe flowLifa of cniaferous plants; in j4reh 
of a, church Imilt in the form of a cross; in Anal. 
^CnuoiAi 1. 

x66i I ovf 1 1 Hist Aniin. 4 Afin 915 The cruciforme bom 
of the head (ofa pilu.}. 1794 Martvn Rousseau s Bot, »l 99 
'J hcM corollas aie called cru< itorm or cross shaped 1807 
J £. Smith Phys hot 968 Hie natural order of Cruaform 
plants, composnig the Uan'vmti class Tetradynesmia, sBay 
GeniL Mag XCvIl ti 499 At Horton Kirby .. the Anti- 
quary will find a cruaform church. 

Hence Oruiolfo railty, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform; Oru oUk-zmlj in form of 
a cross. 

1846 Ecclcslelogut V. 919 Fonna of symbolism the 
criiLifonnuy of churches, for mstance. 183a H. O’BaiEN 
Hound J outers Ireland 1 be Pagodas ot Beoarea and 
Mathura aie cruciformiy built. 

Crucify (krrisifaO.v. [a.OF. (isthc) 

aPr. and Sp. cructjtear, repr. a late pop K type 
^cruiifiedre instead of U cruet figgre to fasten to 
the crosb, subseq. as one word cruct/tgeie ] 

L irons. To put to deatli by nailing or otherwibe 
fastening to a cross ; sn ancient mode of capital 
punishment among Onentah, Greeks, Romans, 
and other peoples; by the Greeks and Romai«s 
considered specially ignominious 
a 8300 Cursor M 18971 (Cott.) iMc iesu to cradfi fv.r 
crucefieV a|M WVclxv a Sam. xxi, 6 Be there 3ouun to us 
seuen men of the sonya of hei^tbat we crumfien hem to the 
lord in Gabaa of Saul. •— John xviit 15 'rWei cr^en, 
soy inge, do away, do awey, craafie hym 8^ Pabyan tkroti. 
viu ccxxxiii. About tkia tyme y« luca, vpoa Ester 
Euyn, crudfyed achytd, aouied Wyllyam, lu y* Cytie of 
Norwych. 8699 SwNaRa Hymnc Heavenly Love 844 Twist 
robbers crueif^e 0649 Jee. TaVlob Gt. hxemp. ni xv, 
Mak^toto aM persoua 10 bo a n i cifi ad . ikii TauBLWsxx 


t/BXlWL 

MbwiMM to AjpiaplaMm^irito laimsd^ 
ordnrwl hjin to be crucified. 

b. imtitf. t(a} TcCmtaMcriiiflfoaMipfillofy 
't) Mfi qoot 16^ 


achi^ By ^oucilbinf * wsa aMWto Ipte dcwii S WU 
. . bea^ iito kaioieto ISttto bedf torn a k^ 

a. la nSiSw o^To vlfli 

reference to the (Tmcifixloo of Chriit; esp. to 
destroy the power of (paonoiiii sfos, tke iesh, de.). 

/taao R. Beuiiito JMkiA. fiofl BekeWe be poytMa dto 
aauyour, Aad crueyfya kyu haato with gnau dakuir. 
tj 4 u Aymh 041 pel word « . idiito paMTaapde ..*fta 

wordla .ia y-cmemd to vw and iek to pi wonUc^ saw 
Wyclw Gal V. 04 rkd tbai ban af Gnat, ban Cnicifita Mar 
fleiith wkk vicaa uad concu w e cenc ia sfiis Tiitosu Esem. 
vi. 6 Oure olde mail is crucified wilh kiiaiiiM,tUtti the bsdy 
of symie mygkt vtterly be desifoyed. nifiSlt JT* SiOtH 
.Set, Disc, i 17 Ike bunt siruggliOgs of a higher Ink wikto 
them, whirh thw crucify again by tbair wideed seasxiattly. 
1814 SouTUKY Rodertih xvii, Htfp me, 0 my God, Thnfc 1 
may crucify this inwaid foe I 
tb. To aflliet with severe pain or dloltefis I to 
excruciate, e. To torment, to prose a *cma* ta 
i6as Burion Anat. Mel Deinocr to Kdr. 13 Aa |mul 
trouble as to perfect the morion of Mars und licacmTiLwklich 
so cruel firs our astrofiomers. 1700 J Yutmciu jPAiL /swiSA 
XXI 11 i960 After the had been thus crucified four days 
her Urine also stopt trag Port Dune. I. 184 Old fuim 
restore, lost blunders nicely seel^ And crudfF peer Sfmkm 
spear once a week. 1791-8803 D'Ibeaxu rtvr, £fir.« Qutuh 
rids Ace. Eng. Poetry^ It might . emefflr Ike ditidl 
intuition of the ablest of cammentatert. 

TI 8. ? To put to the crucible. CiAr.“** 

1471 Ritley Comp. A&k x. in Aihm. (ifiseV 178 Whych 
mutt be Cruiyfyed and examynat. 

If 4 . To cross, place ciou-wisc. Obs^* 

1633 SuiEf uv Btm in a Cage 11. i, 1 do not despair. • 
You see 1 do uut wear my liac ia niy ey«i» crucify my 
arma 

(bmoiiyillg (krd sif»i|li))t Pbl si, [C Coocirr 
4 ^ -iFd V] The action of the verb CBiiciFV ; emei* 
fixion (for which it was the earlier equivalent). 

c syee R. Brunne Afsd/t. 693 My crucyfyyug auffyaeb for 
alle mankynne c 1430 LomcucM Gmllulv. S04 Fbrto nym 
it siifficeih no thing Of my ferstoOweyfyena. stoy KncMN 
iV/kr. 1 . ayj The craafying of oor anectwiML wlrieh (he 
senprure upmetkof. 8^ Hammonei On JV. T, John xlx. 
17 Chrisu carrying his crcoM waa a part «f Iba Roman 
cuotoroe of crucifying, 

Chm-eiftringi pp^- w ^ 

That cmciues, tortures, cxeruchites : see (be vb 
1641 W Cabtbe Light in XWibiarr, Whkh ii a cradlfyhiig 
thing to sinful flesk ito4» Wbstmagott Scripi, Jtfeeh 
(1695 ) 17 1 bis cnicifyina Malady, a 1788 Kan Serm. Wka 
(1838) 131 With a crucifying, reme mb rance of her crucified 
Saviour, xfon R. CDwaaiuJiin] C4ifowryr(88o3) II. 30 Tksif 
cruafying clamor. 

Hence f OFa’oUyinglj ado.,, exemetatinghr. 
i8to Blmkw. Max. XX. ao Of aU vuicatkaa .. the toest 
cructfyingly horrible 

tCrnci'gnrfoa, « Oh. rare-K ff. L. type 
cross-bearing -h-AR] mntjtu Crueigeran 
fax^Cwm-woiL 

1607 Tonmu. Fotsrf. Boasts 174 The CracigieraB Fea. 
tCtaoi'gttrOiUlfd. Oh. rare-K [las prec- 
-t- -oun ] Bearing or marked with a crow. 
ifisS Sin T Brownk Card Cyrus I 37 The cradgeBOUs 
Enstgne earned ibis figure, after the form of aa AadtesB or 
Burgundian cross. 

CrooUlv, oruoily ; see Crvuti t. 
tCruek. Obs. [Cf, ON, hruhha pot: see 
Cock k ] A pail or can. 

t688 R. Holme Armoury ic i8s/i For kecefing at Swine 
. Crucks, or Cans, to carry rheir Meat and liras in. IMd. 
»i. 3)5/i Of some Milk-Maids. .1 have htmrd. .a ^Ik Fail 
called, a Cnick. 

t Crfo'Oklts V. Variant of Cbooklb v 
i6qx j Wilson Betphegorw. iii, Did you never see two 
Cocks cnickling about one Hen. 

Crud(de, Cruddlo, Cruddy, obs. or chal. ff. 

CUBD, CUItDLB, CUBDT. 

Cruddo, var. Crowd sb.^ Ohs , crypt. 

Ornde (kr/Id). cl [ad, L. crBd-us raw, undi- 
gesled, unnpe, rough, cruel.] 

1 . In the natural or raw state ; * not changed by 
any process or preparation ’ ( J.) ; not mronfae- 
tured, refinod, tempered, etc. ; of bricks, ttabsk d, 
e 1386 Chauceb Citm Yoom. Prol g T. ese In awaljga- 
rayuge, and caloenynge Of quyksiltvcr, y-cliE|it mareuey 
crude. 1535 LdiiN Decades 179 [Gold] is ao- nmeka llie 
baser, fiwlcr, and more crtide 8666 Boyle hormes a 
Qual 114 All these Vitriols, especially that of crude Lead. 
>747 Wesley Prim. Pkystek (1769) 108 Diasolve a Dram 
or crude Sal Ammoniac. i8as Imi^on Si. # Art tl X15 
An ore called crude Antimon), which is a Sulphuret <n 
antimony. s86e RAwrinsoii Anc Mon. I. v. 99 Someumes 
the crude and the buimt bnck were used m akemate layers. 
1883 Enjf lUust. Mag. Nov 89/t Spelter in the crude form 
of calamine stone. 

f 2 . Of food: Raw, uncooked. Obs. 

X54a Bookdb Dyetaiy ix teo Of catyngc ef mude 
meatc. 1586 Cooan Heroen Henak ccaid. (8^)995 He 
never cat any emdc or raw thlngr fruiia, harba aigB 
Sib T Browne Jraiisi Scripture PleustSt Mesh si teum 
and unpan hed com. in6 Hull Advertiseroj^ Apr. 1/4 Tlie 
tnaide [of the pouto] wiU be nearly in a crude suite. 
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8 . or food in the stomach, secretions, *hiimotini ’ : 
Nut, or not fully, digested or * concocted*. 

*S 33 Elvot Cast. Huthe ii. tx, Rxpo rootes . . if they be 
not perfectly concoct in the Motnake, they do make crude 
or rawr iuica in the veynes. i66l CuLFSprse & Colx 
Jiartka/. Anat. i ix. iB The Venter and the Reticulum 
. .are ordained to hold the crude meat. lyBo W. Buchan 
Dam. Mid. (1790) 635 Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigested tnara of humours, s^gt CAKPiicm Man. 
Phys. 322 In the higher Plants, the ascending or crude 
sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 

fb. tram/. Characterized br or affected with 
indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Ods. 

tSns B. JoNsoN 11. i, To fortifie the most indigest 

and crude stomach. 1634 Milton Camus 476 A perpetuai 
feast of nectar’d sweets. Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
1671 — P. X. IV. 338 I>eep versed in books and shallow in 
himself, Crude or intoxicate, colleaing toys, And trifles. 

4 . Of fruit : Unripe ; sour or harsh to the taste. 

iHg Eden Dscadts 063 Crude thynges are in shorte tyme 

made rype. 1837 Milton Lycidns 3, 1 come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. 1737 West LsU in Grab's Poems 
(1775) 80 Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray. Tear 
the erode cluster from the mourning spray, i 9 S 3 C Bsontb 
Det. in Mrs. Ga*^kell Li/s xxvi, 418 As the . . wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what ia aour 
and crude. 

5 . Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. : In an early 
or undeveloped stage 5 not matured. 

*8gi R. WiTTiE Primrvss's Pa/. Erraurs iv. 92$ In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted. 1787^1 
Chamdbrs CycL s v. Crudity, That state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter ie changed^ and rendered less 
peccant.. is called dinstian, coneaettan, or maturation. 
1847 Todd Cyct. Anat. IV. 107 Tubercle having subsisted 
for a. . time in the firm (or, as it ia called, crude) state. 

6 . Of products of the mind : Not matured, not 
completely thought out or worked up ; ill'digested. 

i6ss B. JoNSoN Catiliua Ded.. Against all noise of 
opinion; from whose crude and airy reports, 1 appeal to 
the. .singular faculty of judgement in your lordship. 1846 
Paoitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the ax tem/ors 
and crude Prayers of the Ministers. 1744 Beskelev Let. 
Wka IV. 333, I have thrown together these few crude 
thoughts for you to ruminate upon. i8a6 DtsaxELi I'iv. 
Gray V. vii. The crude opinions of an unpractised man. 
Macaulay ffisi. Eng, II. 634 Hasty and crude legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances. 

7 . Of litera^ or artistic work : Ijicking hnisbi 
or maturity of treatment ; rough, unpolished. 

1763 Mallet in Crii. Eeview (in Boswell JohnsoH's The 
crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self conceit. 1786 Sir 
T. REYNOLoe Disc, xili, No Architect took greater care than 
ne (Vanbrugh 1 that his work should not appear crude and 
hard. iIiiXamb Elia, EtUstaniana, In elegies, that shall 
silence this crude prose. 1875 Fortnum Majalica iii. 30 
The design, crude and wanting in relief. 

b. Of natural objects : Coarse, clumsy. 
a iflat Camveell Poems, Power of Russia vi, But Russia's 
l'mbs..Are crude, and too colo8<»al to cohere. x8m Kane 
Grinnell Ex/, iii. (1656) sS A school of fin>backea whales, 
great, crude, wallowing sea<hoga. 

8 . Of action or statement: Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qualified by amenity. 

1650 Ier. Tavlob Serm., Return a/ Prayers iii, John 
Hubs, .tor the crilde delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance. 1670 Cotton Es/emam iiu x. 

5 TO Surpriz’d at so slight, and so crude an answer. 

9 . Of persons : Characterized by crudeness of 
thought, feeling, action, or character. 

S7a»-4 Swift Maxims cantr. freland, Errors committed by 
crude and short thinkera 1837 Lvtton E, Maltrav. l xvi, 
A crude or sarcastic unbeliever. 1876 Oxo. Eliot 
Der. tv. xxviii, A cruder lover would nave lost the view of 
her pretty ways and attitudes, 
b. Of manners or behaviour: Unpolished, 'rude*. 
1878 T. Hardy Hand a/ Ethslh. xiii, To correct a small 
sister of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 
mouth. 

10 . Cram. Applied to a word in its nnindected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in> 
flexion ; esp, in erttde form, the uninnected form or 
Btem of a word. 

1805 CoLBBROOKB Cram, Skr, Lang. I. 199 Tlie root, or 
theme, denominated VT^ dkdtu, consists of the radical 
letters, disjoined from the affixes and augments. It may be 
called a crude verb. 1808 Sir C Wilkins Gram. Skr. Lang, 
36. 1830 G. Lono Observ, Study Gr. ^ Lat. Lang. 37 AtNo, 
Ao>'0, must he considered as the roots, or rather the crude 
forms, both in the formation of the cases, and in that of the 
compounds. 1844 B. H. Kennedy Lat. Gram. Currie. 129 
Besides this root, common to all words of one kindred, 
every word has a Crude>form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. 1875 Whit- 
NKY Life Lang. iii. 41 The base or crude'form of an adjec- 
tive as adverb. 

t Cru*ded, ppl, a. Oh, ? Made crude, raw, 
bloody. 

1613 Heywood Silver Age 111. Wks. 1874 III. 157 Theeo 
phangs shall gnaw spon your cruded bones. 
tCradefiA'otion. Oh. rare. [f. L. cruti-Hs 
crude 4* -faotion.] Rendering or becoming crude 
or unripe. 

i8m-6o Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 565/1 The soAning, 
h.araning, crudefaction, ripening of things. 

tCr^a*lity* Oh. fa. F. (Oreame, 

14th c.)» ed* *1- crudHitds cruelty, f. ctikielis 
CuURL.] -Crdbltt. 

1483 Caxton Cato B iij b, The thyrd synne is nnmyserr- 
Gorde and crudeiyte. i$e7 St, Pa/ert Hen, VIll, YL 565 


The shameftil crudelltlee committed hy the Emperoors 
armye. s6m Hbywooo Hierarch, v. 316L 3. Ibe Atrocitie 
of the punisnment 4. The Crudelitte of the afHicters. 1707 
CoLUBR R^, Ridic, 987 The Excess of Cnidelhy. 

Crndalj (krtH'dli), attp. [f, CauDE + 2.] 

In a crude manner ; lee the adj. 

Chillinow. Re/(f, Prot. t. iii. f xa. 139 Thie pro- 
position so crudely set down.. no Protestant will justify. 
t66g W. Simmon Hydrol, Chym. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tillM crudely. i88s H. Jamee Portrait of Lady xxxvii, He 
. . said to her crudely—* Your husband is awfully cold- 
blooded 

CniAeaaM (kr^-dna). [f. as prec. + -KiS8.] 
The state or quality of being crude : crudity. 

>833 Elyot Ceut, Holihe 11. xxvii. (X5A1) 49 b, Abundance 
of dmike at meale[s]. .ingendreth . . cnioenes in the vaynes. 
idjA Cowley Davideie l 870. 1708 Dodwbll in Hearne 
CMoct, 89 May, Y* Crudeness of my thoughts 1837 
H ALLAN Hist. Lit. (1847) I. 375 Long afterwards.. when 
iu original crudeness had been mellowed. b88s Daily Hews 
3 Jan. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style. 
Crudge-bak: see Cbouohback. 

Crudity (krfl'dtti'l. [ad. L. trUditas, fl crudus 
Cbudk, or perh. immediately a. F. ct uditi ( 14th c.b] 

1 . The state or quality of being raw, unrehned, 
unteixmered, unripe, etc. 

1838 Rawlby tr. Bacodt Li/o A Death (1650) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a yeare . . whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 185s CuLfEFpica Riverius x. vi. Waters . . 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mincnil. 1707 Floyrr Phys. 
Pulse- tVaick 67 ‘i'hese several degrees of Crudity appear in 
Grapes. 17x9 Shblvocke Artillery iv. 999 Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Crossness by being purified. 

b. An instance of this ; also cooler, (in //.) raw 
products; unripe or uncooked substances. 

i6a8 Bacon Sylva | 336 To say. .that if the Crudities, Im- 
purities, and l.«rirosiea of Metals were cured, they would 
become Gold. 1676 Etheredge Man 4/ Motie 1. i, In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell g^n Fruit to the Gentry, that 
the Crudities may breed Diseases. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach., How to convert these cruaities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables. 

2 . Phys. Of food: The state of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; in- 
digestion; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
‘concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach ; pi. imperfectly 
* concocted ’ humours. ? Oh. 

Elyot Cast, Heltke iv. i. (Z54t> 74 b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges receyued, they not beinge 
holly or perfitely altered, sws Holland Pliny II. 959 The 
cruaities or raw humors lying in the stooiack, which cause 
loathing and abhorring of meat. 1670 Cotton Es/emon 
111. XI. 536 , 1 do not think any stomach in the world, but his, 
could have digested so much crudity. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Com/it, 111. 87 Crudities are the cause of all Catarrhs. 1785 
Reid Int.^ Powers iv. iv. 3R7 Crudities and indigestion are 
said to give uneasy dreams. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, 
PateYlV^, (Bohn) II. 397 A crudity in the blood will appear 
iu the argument. 

fig, i6zi {titU\ Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in 
fine Monetlu travells in France, Italy (etc.]. 

b. I’he firmness or hnrdness of morbid matter 
before it is * ripe * ; the early or immature stage of 
a disease. 

1797-51 Chambers, Crudity sometimes denotes that state 
of a disease, wherein the morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or in- 
creases the disease. 1847 Todd Cyel. A nat. iv. 107/9 When 
tuberculous matter has existed . . in the slate of firmness 
or ' crudity 

3 . Of mental products, etc. (also transf. of per- 
sons): The condition of being immature, unde- 
veloped, ill-digested. 

1869 Farbab Fam, S/eeck I <1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage of crudity or development. ^ 1879 GladstoN’c Glean. 
I. 49 He ^ave no signs of crudity, never affected know- 
ledge he did not possess. 

D. (with a and //.) An instance of crudity ; a 
crude idea, statemesit, piece of literary work, etc. 

165a Bp, Hall Rem. Whs (i860) 153 They have nothmg in 
them, but cold crudities. 1710 Addison Tatlsr No. 930 pe 
I'his Author, in the last of bis Crudities, has amasseo to- 
gether a Heap of QuoUtions. 1851^ Mill Liberty v. fx86s) 
67/t Rushing into some half-examined crudity which has 
struck the fancy. 1879 Mobley Burke 26 The book is full 
of crudities. 

4. Unpolished plainness or * brutality ’ of state- 
ment or expression : cf. Crude 8. 

1885 S/eciaior 30 May 704/9 Nor did he recoil from 
Ral>daisiBn crudity of expression. 

Crudle, obs. f. Curdle, Cboodle. 
tCrudwort. Oh. [f. emd, dial, form of 
Curd + Wort.] A name for the Yellow Bedstraw 
or Chkbsb-benrkt {Galium verum), 

MS., in Lyte's A/S. (Britten & H0II.). 1897 Minsheu 

Dnetor (ed. 2\ Galerion or Crudwort, an herbe. 1699 Coles, 
Galerion, the herb crudwort. 

Crudy, oos. form of Curdt. 

Crue, var. of Cbbw *, pen, sty. 

Qntl rkrM*8l), a. Forms: ,^(-7 oniell, 4 
oraalle, krewalle, 4-5 orawal(l, oruwal(l, 5 
oruail, orowall, 6 oraaeU, 3- oruaL [a. F. cruel 
(in loth c. crudel -> Pr. crueei, cruet, Sp. cruet, It. 
erudite) L. crudcLem, morally rough, cruel, from 
same root as crBdus Crodb : cf. fidHie^ 

1 . Of Mn^ons (also tram/, and J!/^. of things) : 
Disposed to inflict suffering; indmerent to or 


taking pleasure in another’s pain or distress; 
destitute of kindness or compassion; mcrcilaeSi 
pitiless, hard-hearted. 

S997 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9850 Vor so cruel, ne so tiranC 
Ich wene no man ne say. rigSa Chaucee L, C, W, 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or lord is naturel Hvm ougbce 
nat be tyraunt & crewel. C1499 Merlin 97 He oo-come so 
crewell to his peple that tbei. a-roos a-goyn hynu wM 
Grafton Chreu, ll. 390 Sir John Bushe, which was called 
a cruell ambicious, and covetous man. s6m Shaks. Lear 

III. vii. 56 Because 1 would not see clw cruell nailes Plucke 
out ids poore old eyes. 1894 Milton Comue 679 Why ahould 
you be no cruel to yoursellr 1751 Johnson Rambier Na 175 
F tj The meanest and cruefest of human beings. t8^ 
Tennyson Walk to Mail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 9871 Mori.ey Afise.S^t t. Carlyle (iZjth 
175 The puninesB of man in the centre of a cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

D. Cruel one. 

cx^ Anture of Arth. 6ie Clenly Vat crewelle oouerde 
hyin on highte. 1575 Gascoigne /' r. PUae. Konilw,{\Z2x 66 
Inis courteous crum, and yet the cruelest courteous that 
ever was. 1639 Mahsihgbr MeUd qf Hon, 1. Ii, Farewell 
then, fairest cruel I 1795 Pope Odru, xxiii. 169 Canst thou, 
oh cruel, unconcerned survey Thy lost Ulysses on this signal 
day? 

o. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasure in another’s distress. 

axw Cursor M, 167694' i|5 (Cott) Hou mht euer ani 
man More cruel ded see. 1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1 . Z98 1 'ha 
Scoties . . slue the people and robbed them most cruell 
wUe^ 1858 J. Hammond Look 4 A'. 6 The odiums and cruell 
slanders cast on thoM two famous Countries. 1733 in Swifi's 
Lett, (1766) II. 19Z The cruelest revenge that one can pos- 
sibly inflict. 1848 Macaulay Hist, hng, 1. x6o The Puri- 
tuns had given cruel provocation. 

1 2 . Of men, wild beasts, etc. : Fierce, savage. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 9631 (Cott ) He sal be cruell, fers, and 
wrath, c 1330 R. Beunne Chron. ( x8xo) 44 An armed knyght 
. . p^t was S. Edmunde, cruelle als a leon. c 1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede of crowell wilde bestes. 1535 
CovBRDALB Ps. Ivl. 4, I lye with my soule amonge the cru^ 
lyonft. s6oo J. Tory Zfp'i Africa 86x The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaine cruell 
Arabians. 

t b. Of actions, etc. {esp. of contests) ; Fierce. 
Ja 1400 Morto A rth. 4034 With krewel e contenance thane 
the kyn^ karpis theis wordes. c 14B9 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon lii. xo8 Soo beganne the bataylle yet agen more 
cruell than it hadde be afore, ij^ Hall Chron. 160 b, A 
force and cruell encounter, c 1630 Kisdon Surv. Devon 8 95 
(1810) 99 The fight was cruel, and the slaughter great. 1674 
(Camden) 1 . 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
pute w^)' Anglesey yesterday, fk told himy^ he was a Knave. 

f 3 . Severe, strict, rigorous. Oh. 

OXSB5 Ancr, R. xoo pis is a cruel word, ft a m-im word 
mid alie, pet vrt Louera seid. 1387 Trbvisa Higden (Rolls) 

IV. 397 p^y were to cruel \.nimis severi] and noi.jt compyra 
able among hem self. .156a WinJet Tractates y/kt, 
x888 I. X4, I haue pourit oute my creuell displesour vpon 
thaim. 01659 Osborn Oueries Rp. (1671) Ss v, The 
crueller Culture of the School. 1870 Af. Rtdinr Rer. VI, 
144 An apprentice. . to be received again . . and the Master 
to be not too cruel with him, 

4 . Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : Causing 
or characterizt'd by great suffering ; extremely 
painful or distressing; colloq, * severe, hard. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 93498 (Cott. ) Paa cruel dais and paa kene. 
rx384 Chaucer //. Fame 1. 36 That cruelle lyfc un-softe 
Whiche these ilke lovers leden. 1598 Pilgr. Per/. ' W. de W. 
1531) X3 Suffrynge . . intollerable tunneiites . . and moosC 
cruell & by tier detlu s6xi Bible Ex, vi. o They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, anef for cruell bond- 
age. 168a J. Davies mandelslo's Tran*. E. Itui. 4 We . . had 
that day very cruel weather. 1710 Swift prn/. to Stella e6 
Nov., 1 have got a cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
i8oe WoRDSw. Hart-Lea/ Well 11. xii, O Master I it has 
been a cruel leap. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eny, IV. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell his old rival, xfioa 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. (1865) III. ix. x. x6x But what is cruder 
upon me than all, is that you are ilL 

6. as adv. Cruelly, distressingly ; hence as 
a meie intensive » exceedingly, veiy. Oh, exc. 
diat. 


>573 0 . Harvey Letter-bh, (Camden) xs Uppon the 
cnieliUt could nihts. 1595 Svenser Col. Clout 911 Being to 
that swaine too cruell hard. i8si Lady M. Wroth Urania 
390 Vse mee crueller if that may be. t63S LitHOow Ttav, 
VII. (x6B9| 990 The season being cruel hot. t88o Bartijett 
Diet, Amor,, Cruet, one of the numerous aubstitutes for 
very, exceedingly. 18B8 W, Somerut Word-bk,, Cruel, 
very ; * cruel good to poor volks *. 

0 , Comb., os cruel hearted, -lookin^^, adjs. 

sSat Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iii. 10 This cruell-hearted Curre. 
18^ J. H. Newman in Lyra A/ost. 1x849) >34 Thou cruel- 
natnred Rome I s88« Miss Bradoon Eleauor s Fict, (1678) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand, 
t Oruelf sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec ] Cruelty. 

rS44e Pariono/e 7x88 God forbid that crewell or veo- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. 

Cruelly (kr»’di), adv, [f. as prec. 4 - -lt2 ] 
In a cruel manner, with cruelty. 

1 . With indifference to or oelight in another’s 
suffering. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. sz Cruelly he lokes in balm. 
e saSoWYCLiFif’illF. (xBBo) 98 pei pursuen more and cruelliere. 
e 14M Mirour Salnaeionn 3957 Ahsolou toko on boldnesse 
to SIM his brothera cruwelly. sa68 Grafton Chron, II. tor 
Robbed and brent the Counene most cruelly. 1883 H< 
CeOAN tr. Pinids Trav. xxii. 77 Th^ were cruelly detained 
in prison. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. so6 These two gentlemen. . 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
headed. 18(45 M. Pattison Eee, (1889) I. e8 He. .wascnielly 
beaten by the soldien. 
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^2. Fiereefy, Mvigeljr. Mr. 

• 3 SS Ba»»oi» ^>-.>44 yailtai ■«» 

cniary. e tM Hum fTaUktr IT, aui Ui 

went cnicUy theim egnyne. « tete Xa Bimbm 

tao iW a^ly. tipS W. Phiuim tr. 

Lituchum In ArtkC^ar^ 111 # itf Him two AmU mei^ng 
tosether, fought moiit cruelly. 

+ 8. Jseyowly, rigoi oosly, sharply. Ohs, 
ri4|e PilgTr LstfliaMh^ iv. xix. (1869) 163 


r 14J# PilgTrLxf Man^ iv. xix. (1869) 165 We iende 
W. .>nt. . )mu hurtle elle Hike 10 eruelUcheCfFwi-^urviwM/] 
Hu heuen here hoodes wrong turned, leye CovuniMLn 
£Mk, xxiv. 17 A grente venginunoe will I take vjpon theni, 
ud puny*h thein cruelly, igyy B. Gooon NertthasA^S 
Hv»p, i.(x«86) 15 The Bayliffe muet beware that he deide 
not to cruelly, nor to mtly with them. 

4 . Painfully, sorely ; exccbsively. 
ri3*5 CHAraB f. G. IV, ProU 340 ^ou ihalt repenten 
thie So^ cruelly, that it shal wele be sene. 1399 Shaks. 


through .. and cruelly battered all over* tyte" Mxa 
D’AaBLAV Diary Majy, Mrs. Montagu we mine cruelly, 
ijje — Lrti, Feb., We had waited cruelly for the coach. 
i88g Manch, Exam, 6 Apr. e/a The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold. 

t CraelneBS. Ohs, [f. as prec. -f -NEBS.] 

1 . The quality of beii^ cruel ; cruelty. 

a 1300 Curscr M. 38739 (yotu) Resun to yield well better 
lelnes [r>. r, crowelnes]. 1406 Auoelav 
ig4 S Pavnbl Caiiiing 


is o merci hsn of crui 

Permt 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 


vi. 10 Consideryng the great cruelnesse of the dede. 2996 
Spbnseb F, Q. VI. 1. 41 The reproch of pride ud cruelneuM. 
2 . Fierceness, savai^eness. 

143*^ tr. (Rolls) 1. 153 Amasones. .the cniellenes 

of whom Hercules did mitinte firste. igyg Rboobdb 
Grcimd of A rtt Pref. to Edw. V I, To conuerte wylde people 
to a myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
gentle curtesye. 1631 Colntina rv. 53 Your dogge, for all 
his fiercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc.]. 

8. Severity, rigour. 

>537 ^Ar, Man Lvb, A good ludge .. although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
ought to loue the personne. a 1609 Bova WA$. (xdao) 4x3 
Wise men inueiited the game of Cheese to mitigate the cruet 
nesse of govemours. 

Cruel(a, var. of Cbewiel, -ils. 

Cruelty (krtt’^lti). Forms: 3>6 onielte, (4 
oruelete, oreweltie), 4-6 orualte, (5 orueltee, 
6 oruaulte), 5-7 orueltie, 6 - oruelty. [a. OF. 
truaUi (later ctuauii\ according to Hatzfeld:— 
pop. L. type ’^^crQdalit&t-emt for crudelitat-em (sec 
Cbudelitt), whence the other Romanic forms 
Pr. cruultaiy Sp. crmldady It. crudeltdy -ifd.] 

1 . The quality of being cruel ; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness : esp, as exhibited in action. Also, with //., an 
instance of this, a cruel deed. 

aiaas Ancr. R, a68 pus he liteS cruelte mid heowe of 
rthtwisnessc. C1330 R. Brunnk CArvu. (x8io 78 Of his 
cruelies he gynnes for to assuage, c 1449 Plcock Repr. iii. 
viii. 334 Deedis of cruelte and of vnpitee. 1531 Elvot Gov. 
11. vii, The vice called cruelt Cj whiche is contrary 10 mercye. 
1613 SHAKa Hen. VIII, v. iii. 76 Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man. 1699-60 Stanley Hitt. Pkilot. (1701) 40/x All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer’d to escape. 1773 Obttrtt. 
State Poor 43 The cruelty of a Nero, or a Domitian. 1869 
KiNcaLEY ifertiu. iii. (x366) 77 Boasting of his fights and 
cruelties. tSvi K W. Dale Cotitmanam iii. 83 It would 
be bnital cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer- 
ings of the patients in an hospitaL 
ta. Severitvofpa in ; excessive suffering. Obs. 
14.. CircuutitioH in Tundale's Pit. (1843) 87 With full 
grete cruelte For us he suffurd circunsysyon U|ion the croa. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. x68 A tedious sicknrsse . . con- 
tinued with such cruelty, that never any man was brought 
lower. 

1 3 . Severity, strictness, rigour. Obs. 

1996 A urelio 4 ftab. ( 1608) K v. It sholde be betcr to faille 
a litcll in the justice, than to be superflue in criialte. 1636 
Blount Vey. Levant (1637) 13 The want of cmeltie upon 
delinquents causes much more oppr&Hsion of the Innocent. 


1 4 . Strength or harshness (of smell) ; ill savour. 

c 1400 Pallad, on Hutb. xii. 8x Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem [Garlic, etc ] smelle. 

tOrU'ent, «• Obs. ran, [ad. L. eruent-us 
bloody, f. eru- root of sruor blood (from a wound).] 
Bloody ; Jig. cruel. 

1504 St. Papers Hen. VIII^ VI. 350 With a ervent and 
blody hand. 1941 R. Copland Gahen't Terapeni, a Civb, 
[AnJ vlcere..that is cruent and Bill of blode. 1697 PAyt. 
Diet. I Cruent t bloody. 

Hence f Orn ontly Oiiv.r cruelly. 

c 1380 Anteerist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif lao What is it 
IHnue bat slial encreese cruentlier in btse tourmentis ? 

t Crnentate, ts, Obs, rare. [ad. L. crutnt&t- 
MX, pa. pple. of cruentan to stain with blood, f. 
xri#X7f/-Mx : see prec.] Blood-stained. 

1669 Glanvill Seeps, Sci, xxiv. fa Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. 

So t CmeutAted » prec. 

t 7 tw 4 Bailey (folio', CnMM/e/Af,cmbrued, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed with Wood. 


OnientotiOII (kn^ent^'-Jan). [ad. L. cruintd- 
tihH’tm. n. of action f. crusMtdrs (see prec.) ; in 
Tertullfan with the sense ^staining with blood ’,] 
* A term applied to the oozing of blood which 
occurs sometimes when an incision is made into 


the dead body*; alio formerly to the anppewed 
* bleeding from the wotuds of a dead penrsou in 
the presence of the mnrdeier* {SysL She, UstX 
t Ornantou, O. Oh. ran, [f. L. enutU-ui 
(see CatiiiiT) + -oua.] Bloody, (iii. andjfr.) 

S64S Veniee LaoAiap-Juus 9 Thus a cruell and moit 
cnientoiis dvill war b^au. 1692 Howvu. Venifo sm$ A 
most erumtotts fkht pass’d on both sides. 2671 BuBTHoooa 
Cauta Dei 302 The insufficiency of cnientoua Becrifices. 

Syd, Soe. Lex,, Cruemtoue, red like blood ; bloody. 
Formerly applied to the humours or excretions, sputa, 
sweat, and such like, when mixed with blood. 

Cruat (krA'it). Forms : 3-6 ornett a, 4-6 
orueta, orowet, -ettCe, 3 orewyt, krewetto, 5- 6 
03 rwet(t, 3“7 orewett(e, 6 oroat, -ytte, orewat, 
orowat, orouette, 6-8 oroit, 7 oveuett, 6-9 
orewet, 3- oruet. [ME. crueti, cfuette, appeais 
to repr. an OF. ^cmets, dim. of OF. eruie, crus, 
pot, -« Gascon eruga (cl. Pr. crugS), anp. f. OLG. 
erdca, MLG. kruke f., cognate with OnG. kruogy 
Ger. krug m., ])ot, which appears to have entered 
the Romanic of Gaul in the two forms *criiea, 
*trffgn, whence F. crttcht, cruis respeclivelv. An 
AF. a^ei m. of date 13:6 is cited in Godef] 

1 . A small bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a sm.*!!! glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 

138s WvcLiP Mark vii. 4 WaischingU of cuppisand cruetis. 
243a-so tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 131 A cruette of gold with 
bawme brennenge faste in hit. 2920 Aet ^ Hen. VI li, 
c. 7 1 7 Salieliers, goblettes, spones, cruettes or candelstikkes. 
2612 Cotgk., Goutteron, a VioU. or Cruet wherein Oyle, or 
Vinegar is serued to the table. 1630 Brathwait Eng, 
Gentlem. (x64t) 194 To set an houre-glasse beside us, and 
observe those precious gratnes. .how swiftly they run thorow 
the cruet. 2723 Lemf.Gaz. No. 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. 2869 Miss Braodon On(y a Clod v. 
aj The landlord, .came bustling in. .with, .knives and forks, 
and glasses, and cruets. 

2 . lied. A small vessel to hold wine or water for 


use in the celebration of the Eucharist, or to hold 
holy water for other uses. 

After x6th c. rare until the X9th c., in which the spelling 
creivei is sometimes used. 

^sago S. Eng. Lee. 1. ssBAtS Weued and cbalii and 
Cruettes boruj-out cler crUtal. 2399 £. E. Wiils (i88a) 5 
Twey cruetis. .twey situer basyns for the auter. 2460 9 
Churckw. Ace, St, Andrew's, East CAeap in Frit. Alaji^. 
XXXI. 394 For . a kay to the chyrch yard durr and for ij 
Crewettyii. 2990 Bale Image both CA. (1560) B ij, Miters, 
copes, crosses, cruetten, ceremonies. 2691 Wood Oxon, 
I. 579 He bequeathed all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Creweits, holy water sto< k [etc.] . . to his private chappell 
in London. 2877 f D. Chambers Div. Worship 259 Two 
Crewets, one containing the wine and the other water. 2B89 
Dixon Hist, Ck, Eng. 111 . 450 Cruets and chrismatories. 
8. Comb. Omet-atand, a stand or fr.ime, com- 
monly of silver, for bolding cruets and castors at 
table ; also formerly cruet frame. 

2726 Loud. Goa. No. 54^/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 2793 
W. Roberib Lookeron Mo. 65 Aided by the delicious pro- 
vocatives of the cruet-stand 1 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxxix. White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete, 

Crufe, oruif.e, obs. var. Cruxvb. 


Crng (krpg). slang. Food ; spec, the commons 
of bread at Christ’s Hospital. 

The original meaning may be * crust \ in which sense It is 
used at (Wrist's Hospiul School, Hertford. 
s8ao I.AMB EUa Sen 1. CArisfs Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf— our crug— moistened 
with attenuate small beer. 2873 Slang Diet,, Crug, food. 
Christ’s Hospital boys apply it only to bread. 

Cruio, Sc. form of Cboub. 

Cruise (kr^z), v. Also 7 oruae, 7-9 onilBO. 
[First in 17th c. ; corresponding alike to Du. 
kruisen to cross, also since 1 7th c. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and fro, * kruysstn op de Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas ' (Hexham, 1678), f. kruis cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg. erutar to cross, to cruise, F. 
f reiser to cross, * croiser la mer to cruise up end 
down the Sea * (Mi^ge 1688). The word is thus 
ultimately identical with Cboisb v. and Crobs v. ; 
the enrrent spelling with ui seems to be after 
Dutch ; but the vowel sound is as in Sp. and Pg.] 
intr. To sail to and fro over some part of the sea 
without making for a particular port or landing- 
place, on the look out lor ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
modem times) for pleasure. 

2691 G. Cartrbbt in Nicholas Papors (Camden) I. »6 Van 
Trump k with hta fleete cruiinge about Silljr. 2668 Ether- 


edge She Would IL if Two men-of-war that are cruisini 
here to watch for pnzeR. 2706 Shblvocke Voy, rvun, 


World (1757) 8 Our fintt place of rendezvous . 
r lilandB, t * 


Canary 1 


S 

the 


, where we were to cruize ten daya for one 


another. 2748 Anson*s Vov, 1. vii. 70 They were to cruize 
off that Island only ten days. 28a3 ScoREtav fml. lao 
A breeze of wind, .under which we cruised the whole day. 
among floea and drift-ice, in search of whales. 28^ 
Macauuv Hist. Eng, I. 573 Several English men of war 
ere cruising in the Chanum. 
b. tremsf, and Jig, 

1698 FAEouHAa Loan A Beitk 1, Madam, how would you 
like to cruise about a little T 274a Young Ni, Tk, viii. 
903 Fancy stil] cruises, when poor sense is tir’d. 2879 
jErEsaiNs Wild Life in S, C, 9 Blackbirds will cruise 


along tko whdki kngth of a hodfo bolbin Sndtng a kmih 
Co their liking. 

0. iram. To sail to snd fro over- ran. 

1687 A Lovxu in Befgerme*s Comic, Mid. ti. n Onr 
Predeoeieove ..a Thousand ciniea had omtaed the Oocan. 
i89e S. Lamb PooLt Marhary Coremire 1. ntt. ie4 We 
cruieed the waters of the Levant. 

Hence €9rtti*8lixg vhl sh, and ppl, e. 

2600 Lend. Ga». No. 059^ The le oomn In Aom 

Cruleinjg. 27*0 Pa Fox Copt, S^leton xiiL (1840) eed We 
pretemmtocerryonourOnilsingtinde. 1 8 39 ae W. Ixvimo 
Wo(perfiR, (2855) 8x9 The chtmerioel oroiii^ it Old 
Ponoe de Leon in search of the Fountiin of VouCli. sifi 
N, Amer, Rep. CXXVIl. 98a A aulsing-veasel 
Oniiffiffi (krUi), sb. Also 8-9 orulie. [C piec.] 
The action of cruising; a voyaM in w&lcii the 
ship sails to and fro over a partiemar region. 

tfoA PMiLUNi(ed. XerMy), Cruise or Cruiting, tht Coiirae 
of u Ship. tjaB Mosoah A(p'crt 1 IL aax A IwMsh Half- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. 

J, Blake Mar. Syet. 64 If they are sent to sea on a fotoigu 
vowe, or cruise. Aied, A cruise round the coast. 

D. transj. nxAJig, 

S792 Smollett Per. Pie. xiv, ' What, you are on a cmiM 
for a poet, brother Trickle, ain’t yet’ 2837 W. laviNO 
Cs^t. Bonneville 1 . xi8 To prosecuto their cruise in 
wilderness. 1870 Lo. Dunraven in 19/d Cent* July 98 Wo 
started off to (uce a little cruise round the edge of the 
barren. .Cruising is performed on land as vrell as at sea. 
Cniiaer (kri?'sdj). Also (7 orolior), 8 oruw» 
7-9 orulner. [f. Cbdibe v. t -br l, or immod 8* 
Du. kruiser : cL also F. croisour (ship and captain), 
croisiin a cruise (1696 in Jal), cruising ground, 
cruising fleet,] A person or a snip that 
cruises ; spec, a war-ship commissioned to cmlse 
for protection of commerce, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In iSth c. com- 
monly applied to privateers. Now, in the British 
Nayjr, a class of war-ships specially constructed for 
cruising. 

2^ G. R. tr. Boyatuade TAeat, World 11. 302 Forty 
Ship* wliich he took from the Croaieni [t croitere] or I^atet. 
2699 Lend, Gao. No. 3061/1 They have at present 6 Frigata 
abroad, with Rome other Crubera. 1719 liE Fob Cot. Jmh 
(X8401 X91 A French cniiicr or privateer of twenty-fix gone. 
>757 J Lind Lett. Navy Prer. 8 A few cruizere . . would 
have made us maaters of the Mediterranean. 1851 Dixom 
W, Penn ii. (i899> 9 The boldeat cruiser in that section of 
the. .fleet. 2868 G Dupe PoL Surv, 110 Theefforts. .made 
by our cruisers in these Sena to put down the Slave trade. 
fg, 269B Farquhab Love 4 BoiUe iv. iU, Hal There'a 
a stately cruiser [a woman] ; 1 must give her one chaM. 

Oniiaie, Cmiskon, van of Cedmib, Cbusxtn. 


Crnivffi (krvv). Forms : 5 orofe, 5-6 oxtilf(a, 
3-8 oruve, 8 orove, 4- omlvo. [Originally 
Scotch (pronounced kiov, krwv), and retaining its 
Sc. spelling in sense 4, in which it has passed 
into legal and general use. The vaiions forms 
point to an original *cr 6 f-, of which nothing seems 
to be known. In senses i and a, CBOoandmiffw 
are synonymous: cf. also Crxw^. Sense 4 sug- 
gests connexion with eorve, CoBF and its fan^ly.J 

1 . A hovel, cabin. Sc. 

CS490 Hbnrvbon Fables, Wolf 4 Lamb (Bannafyne 
Poems), The pure husband hes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of land. lyaS Kamsav Gsnt, SAepA, v. iii, 
1 that very day Frae Roger ■ father took my little crove 
[rime love]. 

2 . A pen for live stock, esp. a pig-sty. Sc. 

e 1979 Balfoub Pract. 5B8 Gil thaur m ony swine erulvia 
biggit on the fore-gait. 2997 Skene De Verb, Sign. a. v. 
CrSfera, Mara poreorum, ane cniife, or ane swines cruif 
. . quhilk in sum auld boikes is called ane Stye. 2883 
Longman's Mag, Apr. 648 The neighbours lean over tho 
•owa ' cruive ' or sty. 

3 . A kitchen-garden enclosure. ( Orkney^ 

2876 D. Goanis Summ, 4 Wini. in Orkneys v. 160 Plantle 
crui ves— deserted cottage kitchen-gardena 

4 . A coop or enclosure of wickerwork or spars 
placed in tide-ways and openings in weirs, as a trap 
for salmon and other 6sh. 

24. . Se, S/at, 1. 469 A1 M hat hes croffis [eroms] or 
fyhchingia . . or mylnys in watieris quhar the sa cumla 
and gangis. 2999 A. Hum a Hymnss, Day Esiivai, The 
salmon out of crui ves and creels Uphailed into acouta. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. Treat. X3Q To eseait the Acts of Parlia- 
ment mode aneiit Salmond fishing, and cruvee. 2769 Pem- 
nant Tour Scot, <1771) X17 Beneath are some cruives, or 
wears, to take Salmon in. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wake 
I 330 'fhe pool . . is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives. 186a Act 25-6 V/ct. c. 97 ji 6 (6) General 
regulations with respect to.. The conaliuction ud use of 
cruives 

CrulBO, Gruiale, var. Crui as, Cbubib. 

Cruk(e, obs. form of Crook, 

Onile V. Obs . : see Crawl. 


t Cmll, n. Obs. Also oral, orol(le. [ME., 
correip. to Fries. At oily krull, MDu. crui, MG, 
(15th c.) krul curly : see Grimm kroll. Not re- 
corded in OE. : cC Curl.] Curly. 

rsieo R. Alie. 2999 His hed was croUe, and yolow the 
here, e 2386 Chaucek Frol. 81 A yong Squier . . With lokkes 
cnille as they were leyd in .presse. — HilkVe T, tal 
Crui (r. r. crol, cmll, cruUc] was his hoer. 

Crolltr (kr0'l8j). V, S, [spp. a. Du. cruller^ 
f. crullen to curl : cf. EFris. kmlkf curl, paper- 
curl, LG. krollkohcn wafer-cakea] A cake cut 
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from dough oonUiaing egga, battcr« Mirar, etc., 
twisted or cnrled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. 

tixt W. IttviNG SMdkSi.f Slttfy H»Rw\ "Hie 
doiiohty dougfh-nnt. .the crisp and cmniblirg cruller. 1866 
Ht>win,i.s Vtuet, IJfr yi, A smcics of cruller, fried in oil, 
which has all seasons for its owa. s3ao G. Rudmani 
Kt>yai Baker ^N. V.) 8 fRecipe]. 

Crum, var. of Ckitiia a. and 9.^ Obs» 

Crumb, orum (knnn), sb. h onm : i oruma, 
3 '6 orommo, 2^1 orummo, 4 -6 oromo, 5 orom. 
orama, <innno, 5-4$ orowni(a, 6 orumbe, 7 
onimm, 5- crum, 7- crumb. [OE, cruma masc., 
lelated to MlJn. crum€ f., Du. kruim, MLU. knJme, 
1 .G , krorntt rood.Ger. kritnie^ these having the vowel 
1 v>ng. Tlie ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic b l>egnn to be added in tJie 1 6tli c. ; 
but crum continued to be the prevalent form to the 
eml of the i^th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries. Johnson hna critw, crumb. 

The b probably appeared first in tlie derivative crumble 
(where it has also inraded the pronuntialiun). after words 
of F. origin like humbU\ tlicre was also the apparent 
analogy of OK. words like dumb, where b a'as retained in 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced : cf. thumb ] 

1 . A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), such as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

<*975 Rutkw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 07 Wclpas ck et^ of cro- 
mum l»e be falleb of bcode. rxooo Age. Ooeb. ibid, pa 
hwelpas e^d of bani cnimum. a txoe Vec. in Wr.-WOlckcr 
33u/< J Mica, onima. c sapo Qkiiin 1474 I.arj»aU iss wiblnt- 
Icnn cmvimcHs. 1303 R. Hxunnr Hnndl. Sytine 6645 'I'o 
ele hys fylle of be crurnmes. c 1400 Lanfrandt Cif'ur^. 59 
A crumme of breed, c 1490 Bt. Cuthberi (Surtees) 67^8 All 
NordMunbirL'iude prouynce He thogbt as croms of bred in 
mynce. 1547 On/re 0/ Cemmunien, We be nut woorthii* . . to 
gather up the cromes under thy table. 13168 Biolk (Bishops) 
Mark vii. 98 The childrens crutnbes. 163a SAKOLaMOM 
19 Semi. 47a Every crumme we put in our mouthes. 1797 
IlicwicK Brt'e, Birds (1847) !• 1^7 He hops round the house, 
picks up the crumbs. G. K. Gi.ru# i helsva Peusiouers 
(^1840^ SK»7 A fi'w crums ^ich remained^ in onr havresacks. 
1849 Jauks Wewtmnn xi, We fetd it with the ciunibs from 
our table. 

b. A small particle of onytliing ; a grain, as of 
dust. Obs. cxc. diai. 


rjfifj Turvisa liigdeu (Rolls' IV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gooet nober oromiiie. c 1470 HASOiaa Chron, exxiv. xii, 
fliej .. for his aorkc'S aud buyldynges held eche crome. 

Wmitkikhinb ir. Mncckiat^ellPs Arte a/ IVarre 
(i^yd Title jpeeces or crumtnes of pitrhe. 1641 Fvumk 
I toh ^ Pro/. St. V. iv. 369 To leave no ervuunte of dust 
hchuiL s6^ H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. ga (Burial of 
Infant) Softly rest all lliy Virgln-Crums I 1883 Stevenson 
Trtas. Isl. lu. xiv. (1886) <14 His eye. . gieaming like a 
cimh cf glass. 

а. /g. A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial^, a ‘ scrap ^ 

01513 Fisheh Wks. (1876)408 (Not] one cniiuof merit. 
X54X Baknes IVks. ( 1577' 925 Some cronime ofeharitie within 
them. i8Sa Yv\.\.v.o.\Yf>rihies, Berks., R. 0/ IValling ford. 
This their chxrk gatherinKtiu the least crumo of time, lytg 
D'Urpfy PiUs V. 76 To (leg Some (Crumbs of Comfort. 
i8ot Scott L.ei. toU. EUis xi May,^ 1 think 1 could give 
you some more, crumbs of iiirormatlon were I at home. 

DUt. Nat, Biog. XXII. 319 Clayerhouse's only crumb 
of oomfon was that he saved the standards 

8. The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being eoiily crumbled; 
the soil part of bread. Opposed to crust. 

ri43D Pil^r. LyfM«Hhade 1. xii. (XB69) 95, 1 entermeted 
me neuere to make crunte ne cromnie. c 1440 A *u. Ceaktry 
in Hesssek, Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cruste, and slepe 
the crome in vynegur. 1605 .Skaks hear 1. iv. 017 He that 
leoepes uor crust nor crum. 1716 Lkoni Alberti's Arckit. 
I. 3aa, Make them thin, that tH«y may have the more 
Crust and the less Cnim. 1869 E. A. Parkas Praci. Jfygieue 
(ed. 3) X74 I'aking the bread k crust and ^ crumb. 

b. iran/. Loosened and crumbled earth. 

1803 R. W. DicfaKKN Pract. Agric. (1807) 1 . 16 It will 
give as much mould, or crumb, in the harrow, as any other 
furrow. s88i Whitehead 45 There should be a good 
tilth, or crumb, at least a foot deep. 

c. slatig. Plumpness. Cf. Crummy 

1844 Dickens Metri. Ckua. x\ix, * Too muck crumb, you 
know *, Raid Mr. Bailey t * too fat, Poll.* 

1 4 . Phr, 7 (S gather (or pick) up onis crttttihs : 
to * pick up * or recover strength or health ; to im- 
prove ill condition. Oln. exc. dial. 

1388 A liioiAM in Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 11. 130 Our men 
heganna to gather vp their crums and to rccouer some 
hector etrengtli. c tdas Howsu. Lett, s Feb. an. xdax Tliatik 
God, 1 . .am recovering and picking up my crums apooe. 
1840 R. U. Dana Be/are Msutxxvii,lHm\ had * picked up his 
crumbs*, .and [was] getting strength and conhdenn daily. 
x888 IV. Semerset iVerd-bk. %. v.. A person or animal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumbs. 

б. Comb., as crumb-catching ppl. adj. ; orumb- 
bruah, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table ; 
oniiiib-o\o 4 ih, a cloth laid tinder a table to ntch 
the crumbs and keep the carpet clean ; aometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. 

1607 Walkincton opt. Glma Rp. Ded. Vj b, Syccj d ia n ti 
and cram-catching parasites. 1843 M«e. CarLyia Lett. 1. 
tdk llie ernmh don of the library. 1864 Kux. A Muaaav 
E. Nermam 1 . 8 A rich carpet, covered hy a linen cnamb- 
cloth. Hum CuNWAT in Bng. lUuetr. Mag* Dec. 

xyd/z Whittaker cane in with the cramb brush, 
t eSnunb, cnuilf m- Obe* exc. diai. Also 4 
oooiuaa. 9 dtai. orum, orom. {A common WG, 


adj. : 0 £. crumb -r OFris. krutub (EFrii. kr$m, 
-ffiinr}, OS. crumb (MLG. krum, •mmi^ LG. 
krumm) \ MDn. cromp, •be., crem\m (Da. kNtm\ 
OiiG. cJtrump, •(^(MUG.(f/'Ms///,-^,G. lO-iyth c. 
krumh. mod.G. krumm. Upper G. diaL kmmp) 
Clocked :~OTL*ut. type '^krusnbo-y (. krimb^^ kramb, 
ki umb - to press, Bc|ueeire, compress ; see Cramp sb, i 
CT. aho Iiish erdm, Welsh crom, crooked, bent 
This ndj., so important in G. and Do., has had 
very little dcvclo[)ment in ICng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump ; it survives to a slight 
extent dialcctally as crum, crom crooked, and ia 
the derivatives aum, crom vb. (sec Ckumji p.*;, 
cromster erttmmie q.v 1 C'rooked. 

niioa Afht. C tosses in Wr.-WOleker 514/74 Obunca ha 
ciumban. riaeo Ormih 9007 *1 all loitt ohht bs wring 1 
crumb shall cfTne Id beon -) lihhtedd. ^1415 Setiyu 
( Wr. ) 9477 Witli a lytil croume kn^^c. x866 Grccor Bang- 
shire Gloss . Phdol. Soc.\ Crem, crooked : as * the man [has] 
a cn>m linger*. Very frequently prefixed, as crom-imet 
('toed , croM-fingert, crem-leggtt. 1878 Cumberld, Glass., 
Crumdun'n't. 

Crumbi crum (kivm^, Forms : 5 oroume, 
f-6 orumm^^e, crimie, orome, 6 oroiiune, 6-7 
crum, 7> crumb, [f. Crumb sb. There was an 
earlier umlaut form Ckim (:—c;ymmau), cream, 
still in dialect us?.] 

1 . t/aus. To break down into crumbs or small 
fiagmcnts, reduce to crumbs. Now rare. 

c 1430 Pilf>r. hy/ Alanhods iv. xxxiii. (1869) 194 As me 
bouhte, »he bar mete croumed vp on pnrehemyn. 1563 

i it.'MU.x. Kept. //anc//M^(i6iz) 457 Into how Rmall roues the 
iitrod may he crummed. 1^3 Hollviiand Cnmpodi Piar 
901 Heate them before you cninie in the bread. at6m§ 
Fi.kicher A/oiis, Tkamas iv. iv, Crumb not your bread 
befoi« you ta^te your porridge s88a U 'ore. Exhib. Catal. 
iii. 38 Maclune for ciurabing bread, 
f 2 . i’ntr. To frill into crumbs ; to crumble. Obs. 

13169 J. Hi'YWOod PioTt. 4 ICptcr. (18671 64 A mud wall . 
Cracketh and crumnieth in pceccs. 1380 N ORTH Plutaryk 
(1676) 493 Ground . . that . being troden on, crumineth like 
white lime. s8.. Southey (F. Hall). 

3 . trails. To put crumbs into or over ; to thicken 
or cov' T wdlh crumbs. 

(See Crim 1370 Fulkb Heskius* Part, yj-j hs for his 
bdre bread, let him keepc to crome his pottage. 1669 Dry- 
den Wild Gallant 1. it, l.<ast niqht good Mrs. Bibber., 
crumin’d me a mews of gruel. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11, 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trrt'. 
Hold III. ix. 131 To Mse a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 
Hence Crumbed ppl. a. 

c X430 Two Coakeryhks. 3^ MelJe yt with cromyd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now. 

f Crumb, fSnmi, v.^ Obs. t%c.dial. Also 5 
orom-in, 9 dial. orom. [f. Crumb a. Not re- 
corded in OK., but c£. OS. crumban, MLG. krum- 
men, Du. krommen, OHG. ckrtimbian, MUG. 
krumben, G. kriimmen to make crooked, to crook ; 
alao MHG. krumben, G. dial, krummen, to become 
crooked, f.thc corresponding adj. crumb, sec above.] 
trans. To make crooked or curved ; to crook, 
bend. 

C1490 Promp Pant. 104 (MSS. K., H.) 'Cromyn [v.r. 
crokynl, unco. x866 Gregor Banffshire Gloss , Crom, to 
double, to crook, .as * the tinker croinint up 's leg*. 

Hence Grummet, orum*t, orommt ppl. a. Sc. 
[G. gekrumml], crooked, crooked -homed. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 51 (Jam.) ^ying an unco 
Grummet beast x866Gregoe Bas^shire Closs., Ciommi, 
crooked ; [also] sainc as crummie. 

t Cru'mblable, a. Obt. rare. [r. Crumble v. 

+ -Ali<«£.] Crummarlx, q.v. 

Crumble (kro-mb'l), sb. rare. Also 6 orom- 
ble. [In sense 1, app. dim. of crumb i cf. I>a. 
kruimel, LG. krbmel, MG. knimel {}—*krumila), 
small crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. ab. from 
Crumble v.] 

1 . A small or tiny crumb of anything friable ; a 
particle of dust, etc. Obs. or dial. 

XS77 B. Gocwb HeredsKh's limsb. iti. (1566) 146 b, They 
90 shake the milke, as they sever the thinneKt parte of it 
from the thicke, which at the first gather together in little 
croiiibles s6f6 J. Maine Sermon (1647) 19 Thm divertity 
of Tongues at firnt broke the world into the severall crum- 
bles and portions of men. 1704 in PhU. Trans. XXV. 
1559 The lewder or Crumbles of ’em is what we I'all Bik- 
stone. i8ao Clare Poems, Rural Life{y.^%x) 43 Thou shalt 
eat of the crumbles of bread to tJiy fill. 

2 . Crumbling substance ; anything of crumbling 
consistency ; mie ddbris. 

i86e Hawthoenis Mark. Fawn (i87e> Tl. xx. 903 She had 
trodden lightly over the crumMe of old Crimea zWjt Jef- 
feries Storp o/rny Hesudi. 3 The crumble of dry chalky 
earth I took up and lat fall through my fingers. 
Grumble ^kr9’mbl% S'. Forms : a, 5 kremele, 
6 orymbla, 6-8 oilmblo; fi. 6 cromblo, oroom- 
bid, 6- onsmbla. [The cnrreiit form crumble is 
known only from late hi the 16th c. : being evi- 
dently an asshnilation to crumb, crtemkfy, etc- of 
the earlier crymbU, crimble, the type beiog an 0£. 
^cryMtieHi%—^krumilbn\ {.cruma crumb : cCi piiBC. 
So Dn. k^imelen, G. ki umeln, LG. krSmeln to 
crumble.] 


oBtnonrAXi. 

1. trans. To break down Into small crumbs; to 
reduce to cTumbs or imall firngmenta. 
rz 4 ao Liber CaemmmiyUo^^ Kxinndyd aewet of achepd. 

g To LaviMS Memip. ixa/s To crinihla, eesstmeamere. ^ 1377 
AMMBR Amc. LccL Uiei. (16x9) 118 Commanded him to 
crimble or soke it. sfiai J. Jackson 7 >wv Bvang. T. t. 7 
Bread mUKt be distributed, not cnunhled. sypS Mas. 
Glasse Coobesy Ktv. at# You may crumble white bread 
toMtead of bfatcuk. 1833 PiiitAira Rioers Vorkek, i. 8 
Moisture softens aad crumbles the shale, 
b. To Strew or scatter as crumbs. 
tS47 Booede Bren. Heattk cvt. 40b. Crymble them Into 
a pynt of read ^ne. 1803 Fra/* kxeun, Swiss Land- 
rrii/rt, While oabinii, single or in dusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

O.//. 

■63a G. Herbert Chssrth Perch xii, O crumble not away 
thy souls fair heap. 1667 Poole Dial. beiw. Protest, k 
Papht (Z731O fix You are crumbled into a thousand 5 iect!(. 
etSo Burke .S>. Ecoh. Rc/omt Wks. 18^9 I. 940 To avoid 
frittering and cnunhling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
Witn. Ifist. ii. (x87r) 73 Sufficient, .to crumble the mythical 
theory of miraclea into the dust. 

2 . intr. To fall asunder in small crumbs or par- 
ticles ; to become pulverized. 

rSHT^ Holinsheo Chron. 111 . 1x37/9 Bulworks, whereof 
the hlling. .(Hd crimble awaie. 1377 B. Coocr Jferesbaeb's 
Hush. I. (1586) 39 The bread w ve^ drye, and croombleth 
lyke Sand or Auliea. a tSaa Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1639) 14 
j^sll it uot breake and crimble betweeneyourfingersT 
Kvklyn Bnmtttn. Introd. a Marbles with thfiir deepest tn- 
fioriptions crumble awsy. S703 T. N. City a C. Pnrekaser 
056 Tbeir (iKones'J edges crimble offi t8s6 K eatings 7 V%ir. 
(18x7) I. 024 The earth crumbled under our horses* feet. 1873 
Bkvce Holy Rom. Em/, xix. (ed. 5) 358 Ready to crumble 
at a touch. 

Jig. 1648 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They [the 
DonatUul crumbled into aeverall divisions amongtit tlwoiti 
selves. x8£8 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876) 11 . vii. xao His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled ppl. a. ff. prec. 4 - 

-ED ^.] Reduced to minute critmLs or fragment! ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

r 1400 [xee Crumble e x]. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. vii. 468 The 
mimbled earth, ifiss Kane Urinnett Exp. xx. (1856) 156 
Four circular moiiiiclH .of the crumbled hme-stunes. 

Cmmblemeilt (kio mb'lment). rare. [f. as 
prcc. * -KENT.] Crumbling, cnmiblcxi condition. 

s8-8 Browning Ris^ 4 Bk. 1. 676, I . .tinned it over, and 
recognised, For all the crumblement, this abacus. 

Cmmblet, cmmlat (kn^ mUit). rare. [f. 
Crumb t-lkt.] A little crumb. 

1609 C. Butler Fern, Bton. ( 1634 1 49 Small crumlets of wax 
. fallen from the Viroken Combs. xBm Tenner 'I o a Robin, 
My board shall plenteixxviy be Bpresu Witli crurobletsofthe 
nicest bread. 

Cru-mbUnaas. [f. Crumbly 4 mxbb.] The 
quality of being crhmbly. 

1807 Southey Rs/riella's Lett, II. 70 The dust, and the 
crumuUness of age. 

Cnunbling (krvmblit)) , vhl. sb. [-iirc ^ .] 

L The action of tlic verb Crumble. 

a 1634 Vines Lords Snpp, (x677)99a, I naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into CTumbs. s6xo Southey Kekama 
11. XV, He hetird the crumbling of tbe pile. 

2 . concr. {pi.) Cromblud particles, debris. 

1660 Burney Kfpfi. Awpev (1661 1 96 Thnt Royal David . . 
gathers up the Grumblings of it. 1865 Swinburne A talantm 
0331 As hghc dust and crumbiings from mine urn. 

Gm'mblillgt ppl. a. [-xhg^.] That crum- 
bles ; breaking into small particles. 

1577 B. Googe lleresbacKs Ilusb. 11. (1586' B6b, [That the 
ground] may be mellowed and made criuubling. skog Dav- 
UEN Virg. Georg, l 139 The crumbling Clods. 17^ Gray 

S ml. of Tour 5 Oct., A mass of crumbling slate. i86x 
UGNES Tom Srevm at Oxf. i. (1889) 6 A venerable old 
front of crumbliiu stone fronting the street. 

Crnmbly (kro mbli), a. Yorms: 6 oromelj, 
7 orumly, 8 orumbley, 7- crumbly. [The 
16-1 7th c. io!rm%crome ly,crum‘ly,imip\y Tormation 
from Crumb sb. 4 -lt i ; later pronuiiciatiuQ asso- 
ciates it with Crumble v. and -T.] f Crumby 
like ; in crumbs, b. That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; friable. 

‘ 1503 Fitzhbrb. Nusb, 8 100 It wyll , , waxe wfasrta, and 
croqiely lyke a pomis. i6s6 Surpl. & Markh. Cosmley 
Faruhe 399 If fiiey find not the earth of their new lodging so 
light and cruaily. Hadley in PAiL Trans. £. 1 V. T 

Tne pit( h. . was crumbly and soft, i860 Hawthorne Marb. 
Faun iii, Hewa . . out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 

Onunby (krvmi), a, [f. Crumb sb. + -t. The 
earlier spelling was Caummt, which is retained in 
some senses.] 

L Of tbe nature of crumb : see Crummy a. 

1767 Byrods Voy. 134 [Bread fruUl when gathered g reea, 
and roasted, .has Its inside soft, tender, whit^ andcrumb>'i 
likehraad. 

2 . Full of crtimbs; itrewed with cinmbs. 

1731 BAfLEV, vol. ILCfWMrnry. Wfm'WAi.mm Let, UR* 
West so July, Round a littered table, in a crumby room. 
1873 Mm. Whitney Other Girls (9876) 153 Table ctoths left 
. .dragging and crumby. 

Grume, obs. forio of Crumb, 
t Crn'menal. Obs. ran. {f. L. >crumim 
puEie.] by Soenier and Henry More, 

^p. ia eense * pane ^or * pouch '. 

EfP9 9 pSNa« Skepk. CmL Snft, no The (ht oxe. that srant 
Kgge in the stall, la now fast stalled in her [ a their] crumen- 
ml. 1647 H. More Song of Sent u ni. xnx, Thus cram they 
their w jde^a p ingCn i H ^ sl M . 
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CkOBnlaaltr, «dk hmmmmu mmnmO. ft 

X.<rM««wpanft1 la idalioB to the pme. 

rtKOnJttfixnZf#., Cm 9 tn,tte. ILxl. A Wok .. 

Ornaumllle (knrmftbl), 41. ran. Tt 
Ckumb P.i H- -ABLS.] That cau be 
fruiblea 

till CertM., cniaimaUk crambkbla. IHeim 

fn lodd i8t8i and m mod. Dicta] 

Onixnxaet, ///. a. Sc , : see Crumb v* 
OtTmud^f ernmmj QoP'mtj.sd. («.) Se. and 
north. Also 8 oromie. [f. crum^ CnuaiB a, 
crooked + -w«-t 4 dim. and denomioative, as in 
hlacky, hrowmiy cowdii^ doddie^ etc.] 

▲. sb. 1 . A cow with ‘ crumpled ' or crooked 
boms : often a kind of proper name for any cow. 

im Ramsay Tea t,Miic, (1733) I. m My Cromia U a 
vwful cow. «t774 Fkroussom Drink Eclme Poems 
U843) 5a Cr^mic nae mmr for Jenny's hand will crune. 
lAaa Scott RudganniM J^t. H, The crummic drank without 
Sitting down. ^ 1876 D. Gonnia Snutm, in Orkn€yt 1 . 30 Old 
men leading highboned crummies equally grave. 

2 . A Staff with a crooked head. 

crummu.sfuk. iSgs-sa 
Whtstit-Btnkiti^c. Song8>Ser. 11. in The rarUns coost th^ 
crummies til’t* Sae vauniingly they vapour'd. 

B. adj. Having crooketl or crumpled horns. 

1S7B CunOrld, C/ars., tmtn-hnrdt^ [having] 

horns turned towards the eyes. 

Crn-mniook. Sc, [f. as prec., with dim. snffix 
•OCR ; ]Mrli. after Gael. crSmag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of cr 6 m crooked, bent.] « prec. (in 
both senses). 

>7sa Ramsay Gtni, Shir/, 11. L 4 And sauld your crummock 
and her bauand quey. 1790 Burns yVw« d Shnnier 161 
Wither'd beldams. .Lowping an* flinging on a crummock. 

Crummy (kro mi), a. [f.rrMW, Crumb id. T-T. 
Cf. also Crumby.] 
fl. Crumbly, friable. Obs. 

*S ®7 Mapijit Gr. Farts/ 69 [Ths Adder] loueth. to eats 
crummie and dry earth. s6xi Cotgr., i onrt tn /au/t. short, 
LTuminie . . ill cleaning together. t7M Braulby Fmm, Diet, 
av. Wattrs. A quantity of crummy Earth. 

2. like or of the nature of the crumb of bread, 
as distinguished from the emst 
*578 J- JoNKS Pre&^rtK Botiie ^ Saute i. .xiv. a6 Breade. . 
Dcyther to crasiic nor to crumime. 1707 Curias, in Hutb, 
A Gard, 955 The crummy part of a hot Lotif. 1844 DiCKaMs 
Hurt, Chuz, viii, A ilack'bakcd, crummy quartfanv [loaQ. 
d» slang. Plump, fuil-figured : usually said of 
women. Also b. Comely, pretty, a Having 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

*718 Motteox Quit. I. in. vl, A well-truiRt'd round, 
crummy, strapping Wench. 1748 Dvciia Diet.^ Crummy^ 
full of crumb; also Cat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 176B Buys 
Ttnns af Art^ Crnmwj ( Figuratively t, plump or fleshy. 
*A Crummy Ijiss'. sSby A. Fonklanqub Eng, fuuUr 7 
Adniutist, (1837) 1 . 40 We would.. mu^ nuhw And ths 
whole House (of Lordel in rich, crummy widows, than let 
them meddle with our bread. x86s H. KiMcaLUV Hillyars 
A Burtons \ Fanner), ‘You’re crummy. . But you ain't what 
I’d call fat.' 1877 Jv. W, Lint, Glrss,^ Cmttmty^ fat, in good 
cundiiion. 

1 4 . Obs. spelling of Crumby a. 

'f’Crnmpi and sh,"^ Obs, Also 7 oromp. 
[OE. crump — OHG. chrumph^ MHG. kmmpf, 
a by-form, prob. intensive, of OE. crumb, OHG. 
chrumb (see Crumb a.\ which has largely sup- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the ME. period, 
and it is possible that the i6th c. crump resulted 
from analysis of crump-back, crump-footedy etc., 
where crumped, erumpt, was in earlier use. For 
the etymological affinities of the group see Note to 
Cramp I ] 

A. adj, 1 . Crooked ; said chiefly of the body 
or limbi from deformity, old age, or disease. 

a 8b0 Carfms Ghtt, 14x1 Obumca crump, e xm O. E, Clast, 
in Wr.’Waicker 459 Obunca crumps igpi Sylvxstbr Du 
B arias i. iii. (1641) at a All thoxe uteep mountains. .Under 
first Watem their cnimp shoulden hid. xfigs Gaulb 
Magas/rmu. 1B6 Cromp ahouldrra. xfigB W. I), tr. Cant- 
tuius' Gait I.ai. Uni, p 387 A crump>pack, swoln throat, 
andaiw bunch what<«oever, caus deformitte. 17x9 DTJefey 
Fills 1. 34 Bowing low with her back-bone crump. 

2 . Comb,, as ormnp-baok sb., a hunch-back, a 
crook-back ; crump-backed, -footed, -shouldered,ttz. 

rCf. Ger. combinations in krumnt’, as hmmm/im. krum- 
fbssig, Du. kram-, as krrm-vatt, krtm vmtigk (Kinant.) 
xS4a Udai.l Emsrn, A/t/k, 033 a, CroumM shouldreM, 
shorte necked. SM With a lb Diet, Crninpe 4 boted, 

toripoM. adkks Holyday Jtmemtlx. igx Ne're contract 
With one ibroat-swoln, gor-bellied, orcrump-hack'd. x66i 
LovitLL Nsst. Amm, h A/in. 153 It helps crunra-backa 
t7iatr. CUtsD^Anneft Whs. 370 She was Hunen-back'd 
and Crump-shoulder d both before and behind. 1783 Aivts- 
wonrn Lai. Diet. av. Esuk, Cramp bseked, gmnsns, 
humtris incHrvHS. 

B. sb. 1 . A liunch or hump on the back. rare. 

iflB ^To aaiAWQ, Scrigno, a bunch, a crump, a knob upon 

2 . A crooked person, a himchoback. 

1898 Vanmmon Msof n. i, Esop..tbnt pSocn of deform 
miiy 1 that monster 1 that cramp I /Aid, in i. If I stand 
So hear this crump preach a Httle longer. 1 shall be fool 
annugh per^pe to be bubbled out of my livelihood. 1719 


im 
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^nifns and Ghnat by Trenami. 4 if$k Fllovp TaHstsitm 
^ Nfllioud..p«t only eim of the cmnips Into 

ChrttaiM ( 1 eiM|>\ Se. and north* [A paftlltl 
form of Crzmr a. t ; having app. asgedationt srith 
Cruiif ftod with Cbummji. CIL Cva^ fl.H 
Brittle or firiRhleModer the teetii, eiaily * cmniped * 
ss8y Bumm AM Fair viL Amt fiirls b«k*d wi' bntinr, 
Fu’ crump that day, iBit Wiblam fF, Mkting Gtam lA 
D. S.), Crm^y erintp, hard, hrSttIc, cniinbling; a s8a$ 
Fonnv Voc. E, AstgUm. Crmo/t ermm/f • - easily breakiag 
under the tostk 1898 CmmSrU. Ciut,^ Crm^ brktki 
crumbling. 

tOnaipk tb.^ Obs. A variant of CmaMv 
0x460 Taftnt ai sy MyMi,jaA Thore I stode on ssy stnmpe I 
stekerd that stownde : *flicre chachid t the crumpe, yet 
helde I my grounde Hatfe nome. 

tCnuBU), Obs. fCf. Cbivf id.t} 
a typo B. £. Diet. Csmt, Cmu, Crum/, one that Kelps 
Sollicitors to Affidavit men, and Swearers, and Bail, who 
for a small Sum will be llouad or Swear for any Body, xysg 
in Netu Csmi. Diet, 

Crumf, sb,b dial, or colloq, [f. CRUMP 0.3 3.] 
A hard hit, given with brisk or abrupt effect. 

x89P-6a (In use at Cvicketk 1879 ^mnistms Diet. , Crump, 
a Minart blow. Clydesdale. X89Z FARMBa.y 4 t>/^ Diet., Crump 
(Winchester College), a hard hit ; a fait, 
t Gnimp, V.' Obs. [f. Crump a. or its source t 
sf-e Chimp p.i and Cramp 5^.^ Cf. also G. dial 
krummsn, krutnptn. Do. krommsn, to become 
crooked, to crook, krumpfen to shrivel, shrink up, 
which are tiuiilnrly relat^ to G. krumm, krumpf 
adj. Also the transitive krummen, krumpon, 
krumpfen X see Grimm.) 

1 . intr. To draw itself into a curve, curl, curl up. 
r xm Poem Times Eehsn //. 1x5 in Pat, Songs (Camden) 

399 Summe bertth croune of acoUte for the crutnponde crok. 
x6q$ B, Jonson yotperse v. ii, But your ClarissinuK old 
rouM backs, he Will crumpe you [^to m Jar you\, like a 
h^-lousc, with the touch. 

2 . tram, (and r^.) To bend (a thing) into a 
curve, crook, curl up. 

1480 [<«ee Crompbo]. 

1743 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLII. ^35 He turns his 
Tail to tlie Wall, and, extending his hind Legs asunder, 
crumps himself up. xBx8 Kbats Extracts frotn Optra, A 
careless nurse . . Muy have erumpt up a pair of Dian's legs, 
And warpt tlie ivory of a Juno's nedt. 

?To ruffle, disturb. 

x6|^ Hkylin Surv, Fran^ X58 Who being so efben 
troubled and crumped by them have httle cause u» aflWd 
them a liking. 

Crump (kimnp), [A woid imitating the 
sound made in eating moderately firm and * short ' 
substances, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, greater firmness and Less brittleness being 
implied than in the use of crunch or crusn. 
There is possibly some association with Chump 
; cf. also Crumple v. 6.) iruns. and intr. 

1 . To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound ; applied esp. to horses or pigs when feeding. 

1646 H. Moke Prej P'erses in 7 . tieUCs Poeitis, A Pig, 
that roots In J ury-land or crumps Arabick roofs. 1760 M iss 
Talbot in Lett, w. Miss Carter 't8o8i 484 Two years ago 
I could m easily have cat an Elephant as a sea bheuit, which 
1 now crump again very comfortably, a iSUgFoRBY, Cmmp, 
to eat anything brittle or crimp. xBay Clark She/k. Cal. 
Aug. 74 The rcsCless bogs will . crump adown the mellow 
and the green. [X878 Cumbrld, Gloss,, Crump, the sound of 
burses' teeth vdien eating.] 

2 . Applied to the sound made by the feet in 
crushing slightly frozen anow ; and to the action 
which produces k. Cf. Cbumplr v. 6. 

1789 D. Davidson .SWtreNr 13 j (Jasu,) To the pliant foot 
. .the grassy |Mth crumps sonorous. Jbid, 151 Close upon 
her snow-enp'd haunt .. watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. i8ao Ciarb Poems Rural 
Li/o, Addr. to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes. 

3 . To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect, 
n'here is a certain analogy of auumer between this and 

(he prec. lenses.] 

z89n 60 [In use at Cricket]. 1870 Jamieson's Diet., 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as * he s crumpit my croua 
wi* his stick '. 18^ Boy's Own Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see The way well pitched up balls to crump. x8^ Sat. Rev, 
a Jan. la/a We could slog to square-leg, or crump to the oflT. 

Cxixmp-baok : see Crumf a.^ 
t Grumped, ommpt. pM a. Obs. [app. f. 
Cbumf p,^J Curved, crooked. 

X480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xi. xviii, A fowle. .that hath a 
crumped bill. x6oo Hkywooo Edw. iV, 11. v. iii, Richard, 
I’ll sit upon ihy cruoiped shoulder. 1699 Tobkiaiiio Itul, 
Dkt.i ikcrignAto, crumpi, or huneb-baekt as a Camel. 
Comb. Orampl-ahonldBred, round-shauldered. 
Idas Hollaud Pluiarek's Mor, 667 A soanc, who win 
crumpt-shonldred and bunch-backed. 

OllUBper, sb. dtal. or colloq. [f. Crumf v.^ 3.] 
A * whopper*, * whacker’, ‘thumper*; also a 
* thnmpiitf ’ lie, a * cracker *. 

1859 £. WAUGH Birtle Carter's 7 *., Lane. Li/o(xhn) 94 
There’s some enunpers amoou tb’ lot. s88i Mita Bbaddom 
As/h. ix. lox You told me your father was a grocer in 
Omord Street. Was not that whnt scbeol-boys call a 
orHiofMvT 

Cmmpffit (kre'mp^t). Also 7 -it. [Not known 
till late m X7th c. ; Wyclif has however crompid 
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accMsartly KbasauM now 411 when k waa fieii so ealliijM , 
fl. Athin^ddleCRke: in qRtti.iii8deofh«dc* 
wheat meaL OAr. 

1694 Wkitmacott Script, Herb, tan Hey 
CsSm of it (Buck Wheat], .at iheydoObi^ksi^aad «alt 
k (>iiawtt. i||n Witker^s Bru. PUmt* teA y> IjL M9 
footm^t (buck-whest mean, .is made mm thin cahts m 
SbroMirt and other fmrto of Knalaad^ called cnunpkSi 
(Not in Miss Jackson’s ShroPthirs H^ordbk. 1879. j 
2 . A loft cuke made ot floor, beateo e^, mUK, 
and barm or baking-powder, mheed into botter, 
and baked on an iron plate. UCoyal Bakirf xSjyo.) 


[a.G* 

V hmmb, 
A emsbed 


Tea Crumpets. Bent two e(|gs very welF, put to them a quart 
of warm milk and water, and a large sp^fonfUl of bann ; 1m 
in as much fine flour as wilT make them rather ««cmr tiuwi 
a common batter. iSay Home Every de^ Bh 11 . tjm 
T he basket and belt pass . . with muffins and cswapeis. l« 
Trollope tO’ardm viii, There wns dry least ssid hAMtm 
toast, niuflins and crumpets. ...u - „ , . 

attrib, xlas Hood Ode to Ci. Vaknonm, This Si (BmpM 
Like a pslh crumpet face, or time is pimpnd. 

3 . dial, * CHUMrLFVO sb. 9 , CruMFY sb. 
Cra-mBlBeu. dioL [f. C«t«rr «. ♦ -nM.} 

The quality of being crumpr. 

183a J. WiiaoN Nodes lx. in Mag. Feb. am Oa 

list girdle tlie gudewife heats into crumpineM a fair IvH 

Crumple, sb. In 7 oatomplo. 
pel, krumpel in same iense, t 
krump Ciooked; also CkumplR v,] ^ 
fold or wrinkle produced br compression. 

xley DsEKaa Westw, Hoe Wax. 1673 11 . sag My fbrahead 
has more cromples then the back part or a coannellorH 
gowne. t773 i/h/. XLIII. 584 The best method 

m taking out the creases and crumples .. without 
damaging the drawing or colours. x86o TYndall Clme, r. 
xxL 149 An ice-full, on one side of which 1 found large 
crumples produced uy the preMure. 

t Crumple, a, Obs, [f. Crumflb p.} ^ 
Crumpled: chiefly in comb., as crnmpifhonud 
adj. ; ommple-bnok sb., crook-back. 

1183 d,ct. 14 K///, C.X White blade wollenelotbss 

wiib crumpil I isles. 16% Syillinovl. Otig. Brit. v. sjs 
White Crumple -horned Cows. 184a S. C. hall Ireiemd 
]]. 393 The long-horned, or crumide- horned, xitex S. 
Judd Margaret 11 L (1871) 178 She bad shown partiaKty to 
the crumpleback, Job. 

Crumple (knrmpl), V. Also 4-6 ovomplo, 
-pyl, -pull. [In form, a diiu. and iterative of 
Crump v.*, for the affinities of which see Note to 
Cramp x^.I As OE. frequently gave later u, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crympU, crimpU ; but the bistorical eruUmoe does 
not favour this. 

Found first in pa. pple. vdiidi mighi belong ckher to an 
intr. or traas. vb. icf. withered, J'adedy, see CauMruui.] 

1. intr. To become kicori^ or crashed together ; 
to contract and shrivel up ; to become oreaned or 
wrinkled by being emshed toYctber. 

r5s8 Paynel Sateme's R^im. Ci^, ToerompoK fogetber 
Hke pnrehement cast in life flra. isyf StANYMUiurr Doser. 
Irel, iL in HoUnskod 1. 11. T3 It (aqua vitm] keepetb and 
preserueth the veines from crumpKng. 1633 T, Jamics fW. 
63 The sDow . . eramtiles and so ninnes vpon k sdw, 
that in a few houres it will be fine or sixe faofe thidra 
s68i H. More Rxp, Dan. vi. 199 Hence it ie that men 
crumple 10 in persecntioiL t8^ Tsollovb Wardoes vi. 
How.. the muslin fluttered and trampled before Rleaoor 
and another nyropli were duly seamd at the piano. 

2. tram. To crook, bend together, contort; m 
mod. me, asp. crushing. 

16x3 Beaum. ft Fi.. Honest Masds Fort, il Bi, He wiMilid 
have crumpled, curled, and shrunk [«. r. struck) hhneelfe 
out of the shape of man. xfiig Crookb Botfy tf Mem s68 
He sitteth in the wombe crumpled, contracts or bent 
ruund. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav, Wks, in. la/x The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked..did stirv* his 
legges, and writlie and cniimile his body. sl8n A. R. 
Wallace Isl, Life vi. 86 1'be effect . . is to crumple the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted auBMea. 

8 . To crush into iiTfgular creases; to ruffle. 

163a Masinger & Field Fatal Dowry tv. i, Plague on 
lum 1 how he has crumpled our bonds 1 xyix Addison 
Sped, Ho. 130 V a Sir Roger . . exposing his palm . . they 
crumpled it into all shapes and dTiligeDtly scaaned every 
wrinkle, xfiag er. De Genlid Mem.C 175 He.. crumpled 
my gowns, and even tore them. x8|B Lyttoii Atieo 1. xii, 
‘ Don’t crumple that scarf, Jane *. 

4. To wrinkle the smooth surfriee of ; to corru- 
gate, to crinkle. 

1888 O. W. HOLIKS. 4 N/. BreahfM, U. (xSBy) S79 , 1 coeld 
see hcr..Gremplini the water before her, weathw-bealea, 
barnacled. x8oo Maury Phys. Geog. Soa ix. | 441 'The 
Sunbeam has power to wrinkle and crumple the sunace of 
the sea by ohcnwie expanaion and contractioa of its 
waters. 

5. 'l o crush (together) in an kregularly folded 
state. 

1678 CuowoRTu /ntsll. Syst, 479 Huddled np, and as it 
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xrtrt crouded and cnunplcd tonther. tMa Sala Sfwn 
1. All. yj7 Sh9 crumpled the cheque io her bendi wd 
walked to the door. 

b. To crumpU up : to ihrivel up bjr comprei iloa \ 
to cruih together in n contracts or compreued 
state. 

1577 Goooa HtruipieKt Hmh. tv, (1586) 1B5 The little 
Worioc, or Grubbe . . iieth crumpled up In the Coame. idea 
Mabston Anipttio't Ktv. i. v, Are thy moyit entraU 
crumpled up with griefe Of parching miBcbiefs f m idSa Sit 
T. Bbowns PUntt Scri/H» I'racts 34 Our RoBe of Jericho 
. .though crumpled and furdled upt yet, if Infused in water, 
will swell and display iu parts. 186s Huohbb Tvm 
Brawn at Ox/, x, (1889) pr He saw Drysdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

O. Mr, (for rj/f.). 

1858 Sat, Rav. 90/e Years crumple up into nothing, 
or extend to vast duration. 

6. Applied to the action and accompanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderately 
brittle ; said also Mr, of the things so crushed. 
Cf. Crump v,^ 

1861 Woods Pr. o/WaUt in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple under your feet 1868 Haw* 
THOBNB Amar, Ueta^Bks, (1879) 1 . qs Fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath ) the footsteps crumple them in walk- 
ing. 

Cnunplad (krp mp'ld), ///. a, [In form, f. 
Crumple v, oED : but found much earlier than 
any finite part of the yerb.] 

1 Bent together by compression, Incurved, 
crooked {osp, of parts of the body brat by mal- 
iormation or diseased. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8087 (Coct.) Crumpled knesfT. crompled 
knees] and b:ice on bale, c 1440 Bans Ftor, jgjg In the 
pelsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therto. sA|7 H. Mobs Sang' 0/ Saul 1. 111. 1 , For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upetraight 
2 . Bent spirally, curled. Hence Crumpled* 
horn a, 

Prasa Lagandt in Anglia Vlll. 135 Aleoseint Paul 
taip not in crumpled i Wveur 1 7'im. it 9 writhen] lokkys 
or golde. 1583 Stanvhubst jSnais 11. (Arb) 50 Their 
uyls with croompled knot twisting. To 1750 Nurserv 
rims ' Hausa that yack Built \ This is the Cow with 
the crumpled Horn, that tossed the Dog. 1846 J. Baxtkb 
Lthr, Pract, Agric, (ed. 4) 11 . 8a Homs short and gen- 
erally curled, or what some call crumpled horn. t886 
W. G. Wooo-Mabtin, Laks Dwellings /rat, 1. iv. 77 Speci- 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds . . the straight- 
horn. .the crumpled-horn. .the short-horn. .the hornless. 

B. Crushed into creases and folds ; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness, a. Applied 
to a wrinkled, creased, or * tumbled ’ conditiun of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

>SS 5 CovssDALX yob vU. 5 My skynne is wythered and 
crompled together. 1884 Evxlvn Kal. Hart.(\'i%g\ 303 Break, 
and pull off all crumpl d dry'd Leaves. s88 . Pbpys Diaty 
(1^9), IV. 179 Finding the cloth laid, and much crumpled 
..1 araw angry. 1877 W. Thomson Fay, ChalUngar Lilt. 
19a The strong brass cylinder, .was found collapsed and 
crumpled like a piece of paper. 1888 Anna K Gseen ifeAtW 
Closed Doors ii, Mrs. A took a small and crumpled note out 
of her pocket. 

b. Applied to strata crushed into folds by lateral 
pressure ; contorted. 

1854 Hookes HimaL ymls, I. xl. sjx Granite appeared 
In large veins in the crumpled gneiss. s88a Dana Alan, 
GaoL 650 Crumpled or foldeid beds of clay. 

4 . Wrinkled, marked with lines and furrows, 
such as are caused by compression. 

2577 Gooex Ilerssbach's Hush, 11. (1586) 56 The second 
sort with the croompled leafe. 1578 Lyte Dodosns 1. xxix. 
41 Medesweete . . hath leaues . . crompled, and wrinckled. 
1888 R. Holme Armoury^ 11. 64/2 Hie Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. 1870 Mossis Earthly Par, 1 . 1. 
400 The trembling poppies shed, .their crumpled leaves, 
b. Of hair. (Cf. Ceumplinq vbl, sb,) 

187a Miss Thackksay Old Kensington ii, (ed. a) 7 Dolly's 
. .crumpled bronze hair. 

Cru'inpledneBS. [f. prec. -ness.] The 
quality ofbeing crumpled, crumpled condition. 

180S L rUccocK Nat, IVool iko If. .this compressure of the 
fleece produces that kind or crumpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in English wool. 

Crnmpler. [!*• Crumple v, + -eu L] 

1 . One who crumples. 

1849 Blaukw. Mag, LX VI. 595 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires. 

2 . A cravat, dial, 

1889 Blackmosb Lama D, ill. (ed. sa) za If I see a boy 
make todo about the fit of his crumpler. 

3 . A fall by which man and horse are doubled up. 

1883 E. Pennell-Elwhirst Cream Leicesiersh, 3 A loaded 

shoulder [in a horse] means a crumpler over timber. 1887 
H. Smart Cleverly twm iii. aoThe mare.. would be more 
frtghtenedby a crumpler than you would. 2891 I'emple Bar 
Mag,\xii, 30 The brute broke away with me and came no 
end or a crumpler over a wire fence. 

t Crninplinif, Ib, and a, Obs, [Cf. G. kriimm^ 
Hng^ dial. kruMing, kriimpling, crooked stick, 
crooked mtm, etc. : see Crumb a., Crump a. But in 
the sb. sense 2, the word appears to be immediately 
associated with crumple vb. or fb.] 

A. sb, L A crooked, or deformed person. 
a28a5 Fossy Vac, E, Anglia^ Crumplin^ a diminutlvo 
and deformed person. 

2 . A small dwarfed and shrivelled apple, cucum- 
ber, etc. : see quots. 


iM Evblym Ft, Gaend, (zfys) sdS Putting each sort In a 
bssket apart : 1 spesk not here of the smallexc, and the 
crumpUnga. 1895 De la Quint, Cornel, Coni, Diet., 
CrumdUiUti ^ Guerkins are small Cucumbers to pickle, 
called in rrenefa Camlchans. a 2700 B. E. Diet, Cant, 
Crew, Crumplingt, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but sweetest. 1710 Brtt, Apalla 111 . 3/t Gmger^Breitd 
Babies and Crumplins. xals^ Foasv Vac, £• Anglioj 
Crmmplin, a diminudve and misshapen appla sM8 IV, 
Somerset IVanUbk,, Crumpling, an apple which does not 
mature, but which shrivels on the tree. 

B. adj, ? Crooked, shrivelled, deformed. 

1888 J. Smith Old Age (175*) *54 ^'hs locust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creatures. 
i7» Casts Hist, Eng, IV. 595 A little old crumpling 
fellow who made his fires was the best companion he bad. 

ChnUMling (kro*mpliq), jA [-inc^i.J The 
action ofthe verb Crumple ; a crumpled condition. 
Also attfib,, as crumpling irons, 

285s Thackpsay Newcames I 233 In Miss Ethel's black 
hair there was a slight natural npple. .[which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate oy art, paper, and 1 believe crumpling 
irona s86e Dana Man, Ceal. 650 1 'he folding or crun^ling 
of the cLiyey layer subjected to the pressure. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ, Med, (1880^ aop Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Cnunply mpli). a, [f. Crumfle v + -yI : 
cf. dial. G. krumplig, krumptlicht/\ Full of 
ciumples or wrinkles. 

2847^ Hai liwxll. Crumbly, wrinkled. Devon, 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss,, Cmm/ly, wrinkled. 

Crumpondfl ; see Crump v 1 
Cbnunpyy sb, dial, [f. Crump a.^ or sb,^ -f -y^ 
dim. and acnominati%'e J Crumpling sb, a. 

Haldsnuss Gloss., Crum/y, a small irregularly 
sliapM apple. 

C r u' i n py y a, dial. [f. Crump a .2 + -yL] ■■ 
Crump : see quots. 

2808 as Jamieson, Crump, crumple, ai8as Forby Voe. 
E, A^ia, Crump, Crunpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under the teeth, tu^ Holdemus Gloss,, Crumpy, 
crisp; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaf. 1877 N, IV, Line, 
Gloss,, Crumpy, crisp ; said of bread or pastry, 

t CSrunurber, oromster. Obs, Also oromp* 
Bter. [f. Du. krom ctooked : cf. Du. kromsteve 

* genus navis * (Kilian), f. krom + sieve prow.] A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

* 89 ?. Raleigh Discav, Cviana 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buy It, and furnished vpon the rtuer. — Invent, 
Skipping a8, aoo saiie of Crumsters, or hoyen of Newcastle, 
whicn each of them will beare six Demiculverins. and foure 
Salcera. 2800 Carew MSS, (1869) 375 Certain ships called 

* crompsters ’ . .with other barks and uargea 

Crnncll (kr^nj), v. [.\ recent variation of 
crunch, Cbauncu, perhaps intended to express a 
more subdued and less obtrusive sound, perh. 
influenced ^ association with crush, munch!] 

1 . (rans. 'To cnish with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise. 

28x4 Snppi. Grose*s Pravinc, Clots,, Crunch, Cronch, and 
Cranch, to crush an apple, etc. in the mouth. North. 
2838 W. IsviNG Alhambra II. aov 'While i was quietly 
crunching my crust.' 28^ Kingsley Misc, ti86o) 1 . aoa A 
herd of swine crunching acorns, 
b. Mr. or absol. 

2B16 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, llieir white tusks crunch’d 
o'er the whiter skull. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. x. loi 
Our appetites were good; and .. we crunched away right 
merrily. 

2 . ts'ans. To crush or grind under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. 

2849 C. Bronte Shirley iu as A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching a stony road. 2873 Spectator aj Aug. 1069/x You 
crunch little heaps of salt at every step, 
b. inlr. or absol. O. Mr. for refl, 
s8ox Southey Tkaiaba viii. xxii, No sound but the wild, 
wild wind. And the snow crunching under his feet 1 x88o 
Blachw. Mag, Apr, 45a The animal’s hoofs crunch on the 
stones and gravel. 

3 . Mr. To advance, or make onc*s way, with 
crunching. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp xxiii. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her way through the ice. x8tf — 
A ret. Extl. 1 . iv. 18 Our brig went crunching throu^ all 
this jewelry. 1884 Lowell Fireside Trav, 109 As we 
crunched and crawled up the long gravelly hills. 

Hence Crunohed ppl, a., Cru'nohing vbl, sb. 
and ppl, a. 

X840 Lytton Pilgr. of Rhine xix, The crunched boughs. . 
that strewed the soil.' xMC. Bronte y. Eyre xviii. (D.), 
A crunching of wheels, .became audible on the wet gravel 
1890 Century Mag, Apr, 918/1 Passing a rim of crunching 
cinder. 

Oninolly sb, [f. prec.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of crunching. 

2816 Mars VAT Midth. EasyxvW. 56 If you will not take 
us, the sharks shall-^it is but a crunen, and all is over. 1856 
Kane Expl. 1 . xxvii. 361 Listening to the half-yiold- 
ins crunch of the ice beneath. 2867 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 
The hippo.. caught him in its mouth and killed him by one 
crunch. 

2 . pi. Small pieces resulting from crunching, rare. 

2833 Moir Mansie Wauch xxiii. (1849) x8z [He] had his 

P|m smashed to crunches. 

Crime, var. of Croon ; obe. f. Crown. 
t Cnuk, V. Also 6-7 orunok(e. Obs, or dial, 
[<jf. Icel. k^nka to croak (as a raven).] inir. Of 
some birds : To utter a hoarse harsh cry. 

1585-73 CooPBR Thesaurus, Gruo.. to crunke likea crane. 


irilS STANTMiruT eSneit tv. (Arb.) tis The skrlch howle •• 
Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and crunckeih in bowling. 
2627 Minshbu Duetor, To Cruncke or Crunckle like a 
Crane. 

Crunk, sb, dial, [f. prec. : cf. Icel. krdsU the 
raven’s cry.] A hoarse harsh cry ; a croak. 

x68l Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Crustk, the bcMurse cry or 
croek of the raven or carrion crow. 

Cmnkle (krp-gk'l), v,^ Chiefly north, dial. 
In 4 orounkil, 6 oronole,-kel. [A parallel form 
10 Crinkle, perh. going back to the ablaut-stem 
crunc- of crittc^n (see Crank perh. a later 
analogical formation : cf. crimple, crumple.] To 
wrinkle, rumple^ crinkle, a. trans. Hence 
Crunkled ppl, a, 

c X400 Rowland k O, 1252 Thi vesage es croiinkilde ft 
waxen olde. xg^ Phakb Bk, Chiidr. (15531 Tib, The 
musherom. .called. .Jewes earea for it is. .croncledsnd flat, 
much like an eare). 2578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iviii. 5x9 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkeled about the edges, xgffh W. 
Marshall yorksh. Gloss., Cmnkis, to tumble or rumple, as 
linen or other cloatha 18^ Tarsas Poems 46 Jam.) wi* 
crunkl’t brow, he aft wad think Upo' his bsrkin fses. 1878 
Whitby Gloss., LrunkU or Crinkle, to rumple or crimp, 
b. Mr. 

1808 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr, Wks. I. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of. .a volume crunkling on my knee. 

tCrunkld, Obs, [A diminutive of 
Crunk v.] To cry like a crane. ^ 
x6xi CoTGs., Grutr, to crunkle, or creake, like a Crane, 
x^ [see Crunk]. 

Urnnode (kr^'n^ud). Ceom. [Irreg. f. L. crux 
cross T Nude.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself; a node with two real tangents. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves aa In the firnt ca.<ie 
the tangents ai e both real . . such a point is termed a crunods. 
Hence Ornnodal a., having a c unode. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves sa6 Nodal cubiesmay 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 
Cruut (krPiit). Sc. dial. [Cf. Chump.] ‘ A blow 
on the head with a cudgel ' (Jam.). 

X785 Burns To IV, Simplon xxv. An' monle a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi* hea ty cnint. 18x9 St. Patrick 1 . 166 (Jam ) 
Though I got a fell crunt ahint the haffit. 

II Craor (krH‘^i^. Jhys. and Med, cruor 
blood (when out of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot ; gore. 

X658 Blount Glossogr., Cruor, blood dropping out of a 
wound. X705 Greknhill Art 0/ Lmbalming 3 (T.) Any 
offensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 J. Wilkinson 
Sv^deuborg's Anirn, Kingd, 1 . ix. 866 'l‘he chyle clogged 
with cruor. 

Cruorin (kr^-^rin). Chem, [f. prec. + -IN.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; now 
called hvcmoglobin, 

1840 Baly tr. Mullers PhysioL (ed. a) I. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is reddened less strongly by exposure to air. 1871 
tr. Sekt lien's Spettr. Anal. 140 By the action of an acid on 
blood the cruonn is converted into haematin, 

Crup, a. dial. l?var. of Crump: cf. Cbup- 
BUOULDEB.] * Short, brittle, as a crup cake ; and 
fig,, short or snappish, as a crup answer. Still 
used in Kent * (Todd), 

1738 Pbggb Kenticisms, Crup, pettish, peevish. 1847-78 
Haluwell, Crup, crisp, short ; surly. South. 1887 Parish 
ft SiiAW Kentish Gloss., Crup, crisp. 'You'll have a nice 
walk, as the snow is very crup.' 

Orup(e, var, of Croup hind qiiarteis. 

Crap V. [f. Cbupfeh.] trans. To put 

the crupper on (a horse). 

x88s A. d. Grant Busk Life Queeruland 1 . vlii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being crupped. 

Crupel, cruppel, obs. IT. Cripple. 

Crupen, obs. pa. t. pi. of Creep, 

Crupon, -oun, obs. var. of Croufon. 
Crapper (kr^paj), sb. Forms; 4 oroparo, 
-ore, -our, -ler, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 oroper, 5 orop- 
pare, oroupara, oruppura, orupar, 5-8 orouper, 
orowper, 6 oropar, 6 7 oroppar, oroopar, 7 
croapar, (orupyard), o- oruppar. [a. OF. 
cropicre (Anclo-Fr. cropere), mod.F. croupikn — 
Pr. cropiera,lb^. gropera, \t. groppiera (Korn, type 
*gnpptJria, -eria), t. m^.L. and It, groppa, Pr. 
cropa, OF. crope, crvpe, mod. croupe ; sec Croup.] 

1 . A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse’s tail, to pre- 
vent the saddle from slipping forwards. 

ctgoo K, A lit. 3421 Mony trapM, mony croper, Mony 
queyntiite on armes clere. 2470 85 Maloiv A rtkur vit. xvt, 
The paytrellys sunienglya and crowpers braste. tpag Firs- 
HESS. Husb. 1 105 Hurte with a saddle, or with a Buckle of 
a croper. 2871 MAavEi.L Reh, T'ransp, i, 14 The Preface 
might have past as well for a Pdltiicript, or the Headstall 
for a Crooper. 2779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, His accoutre- 
ments, from the bit to the crupper. 2078 World V. xi 
Ti jht reins, tight cruppers, tight curbs, .are the refuges of 
incompetence. 

2 . transf. The hind-quarters or rnmp of a horse; 
the cro^. 

[c 1388 Chaucer Can, yearn. Prat, 4 7 * 13 A Male twey- 
foold vpon his croper.] 2592 Harsinoton Ort. Fur. xlvi. 
c. (R.), And both gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses cruppers kisse the ground. 2598 Fuisio, Langio, a 
disease in a horse about the crupMr [s8xs in a horses crup- 
per]. 2^ J. Haywabd tr. Biostdrs Erotssena 29 They must 
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. ... . **3 !**>§ multt low«i«d th«ir 

crupMn tnd shd dowQ ihm atcepeti tlopei. 

to* The reer cof a hoTM i. On the erupper t in 
the rear, cloee behind (one't horse). Ohs. 

Lii^tr^Cmt. vhg$ aoridoo. .desirous to nt the 
crupiw cd his hone, turned his own sp^ily. 

mi Db Fob Afem. Cwatur (18401 65 The king foUows 
them on the crupper with thirteen tnxm of home. 

8. The buttocks (of a man), llsuaily humoreus, 
IS 94 . Nsshb Ui^ort, Tmv, 71 A dote-Mlied dublet 
eomming downs . . m fern es the crupper. tSeo B. Jonson 
JS/€W Inn III. i, He cuts me e beck ceper with his heels, end 
takes me Just o’ the crupper. 1664 Cotton Scarron, zos 
’1 here u she Mte upon her ^pper. 1840 Barham Inj^, 
Leg., tngcl. Ptn^e. 1 he Knight on his crupper ReceWed 
the nrst taste of the k ather*s^4fv//»Mf . 

tb. A hind*qaarter, haunch (os a joint of 
meat). Obs. 


vjm% Bradley Fnm. Did. b.v, Take e Crupper 

of. . Mutton, tbid. s.v. Veat^ A Quarter or Crupper of Veal. 

4 . a. Naut. «- crupper-chain ; see 5. b. (See 

quot. 1867.) ^ 

c iMo H. Stuart Seaman'tCaftch, 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has..e notch for the crupper. 1867 .Smvih Haiior't 
WoriUbk.^ CruApey% the train tackle riiig«boU in e gun- 
carriage. 

5 . tomb., as \ crupper-bem, -compliment^ -evil} 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs. ; crupper-ohain, 
Naut. (see quot. i88a); t orupper-olout, a clout 
or cloth to cover the posteriors ; orapper^dook, 
•loop, that part of the crupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 


a s6sa Brome Queen 4 Cone. iit. iv, My Back and *Crup- 
TCr bone is out of joynt. i88e Hyd. Sec. Lex., Crubyler 
bone, the coccyx. 188a Narbs Seamanship (ed. 13 
^Crupper chain, a chain paused round the bowsprit and the 
heel of jib-boom to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
1847 Statylton Jteoenal xiv. 665 IHe] puts about His 
naked middle a cold * crupper-clout 16 jo B. Jonson Ne^o 
inn 111. i, I love no *cruppercomplimentii. [He had junt 
received a kick on the posteriors.] 1641 Brome Jav. Crew 
111. Wks. 1873 111 . 39 j, I am., so *crupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 1794 W. Felton Carriages iiSor) 11 . 
133 The *Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it easy for the horse's tail. z6ii Cotgr., Ls 
tnal de iropion, the Kumpe-euilt or *Crupper-eui)l. 1689 
Load. Gaa. No 3486/4 A dark-brown Horse .. ^Crupper- 
galled. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *crupper-loop. 

Cm'pper, v. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To furnish 
with a crupper, put a cruppicr upon. 

1787 * G. Gambado’ Acad, llorsemeu (1809') 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper’d up as tight as need be. 
1803 sporting Aiag. XXI. 319 So caparisoned, bitted, .and 
cruppered. 

tCrup-shoulder, -shouldered. Ohs. - Crump- 
shouhier, etc. 

15^ R. Harvey PL Perc. is Thinking belike to ride vpon 
my Crupshoulders. 1509 Breton MiS . Maviliia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure 


Crural (kr(l>'*ral)| a. [ad. L. critrdl-is adj., f. 
crus, crur* leg ] 

1 . or or belonging to the leg; spec, in Anal., as 
in crural artery, nerve, vein, vessels. 

Crural arch, the arch formed by Poupart’s ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge; crttral canal, a 
canal about half an inch long forming the innermost com- 
partment of the crural shcaih, through which a femqr.d 
nernia passes ; crura/ hernia, a hernia de'.ccnding beside 
the crural vessels ; crural ring, the upper end of the crural 
can.Tl ; crural septum, the septum nf coiinecuve tissue nor- 
mally closing the crura] canal at the tup ; crural sheath, 
the sheath which encloses the crural vessels as tliey leave 
the abdomen. 

1999 A. M. tr. Gabelhouef's Sh. Physicke 393/a An excel- 
lent Cruralle Playster. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Ckirurg. 
335 The crurall artery arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceede d. 1676 Shadwell yirtuoso iii, 
If the capricious fly happens not to remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. 1708 Klill Anim. 
Secretion 91 The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1^ Todd Cycl, Anal. I. 306/1 Hernia of the bladder at the 
crural ring is very rare. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Lledr. 157 
The legs, are skinned, and the crural nerve laid bare, 
b. as sb. Short for crural artery, nerve, etc. 

1667 Phil. Trans, 11 . 514 The Umbilical Arteries, .said to 
be derived from the Crurals, 1741 Mokro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 70 The two Crurals, with the Sciatic, .axe distributed 
to the inferior Extremities. 

2 . Of the nature or form of a leg. 

184a Brands Did. Sci., Crural . . shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Webster and mod. Diets. 


t Crure, Obs, rare, [ad. L. crus, crfir- leg ] 
A * leg * or side of a triangle ; - Crds i. 

»6io w. Folkingham Ad o/.S'urtiey 11. v. 5s Proiect a 
Triangle by producing a Crures from the Chords extreames. 
CrUTBd (kru*id), a. Her, [f. L. crUs, critr- 
-»■ -BD. 1 Of a bird home as a charge : Having the 
leg* of a (tpecihed) tincture different from that of 
the body ; legged. 

1804 Manning & Bray Hist, 4 Aniig, Sum>oy 1. 631 
A Falcon, Or. beaked and crured, Gules. 

II Crus (kr»s). PI. orura (krQ*Ti)* [L, cruSt 
pi. crUra, leg.] 

f 1. Ceom, A itraight line forming one side of 
a triangle. Obs, rare, 

a 1687 H. Mobe AntiiL Ath. 1. iv. SchoL (171a) 144 All the 


Cmfm% KG. EC, am eaany damomtiatad to be 

equal to the Crus £. 

2. Anai, Wh The leg or hind limb; epee, the 
part between the kpee and the ankle, the ibank, 

b. Applied to vmrionf parti occurring in pairs or 
sett and resembling or likened to legs. 

Crura of the eorebeuum, eerehrum,Jorm.r, and medulla 
ebloneats^, strands of nem^fibres in the brain ; erurn qfthg 
diaphragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diapliragm with the lumbar verte- 
brae; crura of ihepenie, t/f thecUteris, bodies forming the 
attachments of those organs, one on each side of tiie pubic 
arch. Also applied to the two processes of the incut and 
those of the stapes (bones of the ear). 

iTay-ss CHAMaBES CycL, Crwr, among anatomists, denotes 
all that part of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 
the toes. Ibid., Crura of the medulla eblengaia, are two of 
the four roots whence the medulla oblongata sprigs, in the 
brain. 1783 H. Wayson xaMed. t ommun. 1 . 186 The crura 
of the dia^ragm . . were removed. 1843 'I'odd Sc Bowman 
PAye, A oat, 1. 371 llie central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the cerebellum is developed. 

Crus, ohs. form of Crousi. 

Crusiidfi, obs. f. Crusadr, Cbubado. 

CruSftda (krs<s^'d\ Forms: a. 6 oroiaad, 
croysadj, (oroiaaard), 6-8 oroiaade, (7 oroa- 
aiade) ; 7 oroiaada, (oroy-), oruysado, (oroa* 

■ado\ 7-8 croisado, oroy*; y, 7-8 oruaada, 
eruB-, 6-8 orusado, orua-; 9, 8- orusado. 
[ — modP', creisade ( — OF. croisee), Pr. crozatfa, 
Sp. cru&ada, It. crociata, med.L. cruciata {cruzala), 
being in the various lungs, the fvm. noun of action 
formed on pa. pple. of crucidre, ct ociare, crutar, 
croiser to Cborb, lit. a being crossed, a crossing or 
marking with the cross, a t^ing the cross : cf. the 
early F. croisement. The earliest and only ME. 
equivalents were Cboisrhir (1 3-1 5th c.), and 
Croirkb (15-1 7th c.), from the corresponding OF. 
words. In i6th c. French, croistfe was displaced 
by crotsade, with the new ending -ode, adapted 
from the -AD\ of Proven9al and Spanish. This 
crotsade appeared in Eng. c. 1575, and continued 
to be the le ading form till c. 1 760 (see Johnson’s 
Diet.). About if)Oo, the Sp. crueoda made its 
appearance under the forms crusaiia and crusado 
(see -ado); a blending of this with croistule pro- 
duced two hybrid forms, vis. croisado (■ add), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, frequent from 

c. 1611 to 1735, and crusade, with Spanish stem 
and French ending, mentioned by Johnson, 17A5, 
only as a by-fo. m of crotsade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now universal. From 15th 
to 1 7th c. occasional attempts to adopt the med.L. 
and other Romanic forms, as crucial, -ada, -ode, 
cruceat, were made : see Cruoiadb.] 

1 . Hist. A military expedition undertaken lythe 
Christians of Europe in the iith, lath, and 
centuries to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 

a, 1577 Harrison England itt iv (T878W1. 39 At such 
time as Baltlwine aichbUhop of Canturburie preached the 
Cruised there. 1616 I as. 1 Remonstr. Right ef Kings Wks. 
445 All Auch . as unoertooke the Croisade became the Pope’s 
meere vassals X753 Ciibstrkf. Lett. (1774) 1 V. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 176^ BijiCKsroNE Comm. iv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a cruisade against the Saracens. 

/3 . 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1633^ 965 A Croi- 
sado against (he Turkes. C1645 Howell Lett. tv. xix. 
(189a) 59a A Croisada to the Holy Land. 1758 Chbstkrp. 
Lett, cxxxi, I'his gave ri >t to the Croisadoes, and carried 
such swarms of people from Europe to iho. .Holy l4ind. 

y. 163Z Wkrver Anc. Fun. Mon. 793 To preach the 
Cnisado. a 1678 Marvell Poems, Britannia h Raleigh, 
Her true Cru>Ada shall at last pull down I'he ’I'urkish 
crescent and the Persian sun. H. Walpole Otranto 

V. (1834) R49 Until his return from the crusado. 

8. Z706 Phillips, Croisado or Crusade, c S7M Shbnstonb 
R uiwtd A bbey x 1 8 Here the cowl’d xealou . , U rg^ the crusade. 
X758-73 Johnson^ Crusade, Crusado \ Croisa4ie. 1781 
Gibbon DecL A F. III. Ixi. 546 ’The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism. Z84X W. Spalding Italy 4 It, IsL 
II. 3x8 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of zoig. 
t 9 afi Emerson Enp. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 11. ^The 
power of the religunii sentiment, .inspired the crusoaes, 
b. transf. Any war instigated and blesred by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a * holy 
war ’ ; applied esp. to expetlitioua undertaken 
under papal sanction against infidels or heretics, 
3603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxvii. (1633) 393 George Sechell 
, . who under the ritlc of a Croysada, wrou^t so many mis- 
chiefes. Bp, Mountagu Gagg 95 Urban the eight, 

that now Popeth it, mi^ proclaime a Crroisado if hee will. 
x68i Burnet Hist. Ref. 1 1. laa Afterwards croisadcs came 
in une; against such princes as were deposed by popes. 
1875 Stubrs Const. Hist, III. xviiL zo6 Commander of a 
crusade against the Hussites. 

2 . fig. An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons consideri^ as evil. 

1766 T, Jefferson Writ. (18591 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 

a crusade against ignorance. 1839 Db Quincbv Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 186a II. 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. s8S8 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. i. 35 
Dunstan’s life was a crusade .. against the xuairied clergy. 
Mod, ’I'he Temperance avsade. 


t & A pafMtl Imli or eoiomifsiloii wKlioif^g 0 
ornsade, or expedition egalnit Iblidela or brniw 

B ts8B {iitle\ lu9 Holy Bull and Cmiado Of Rmmii Ant 
lElliihA by the Holy Father, Gnqtory tbo XIll. alsi 
hvmnr Sent, PemterParL App 64 They concliHlod to entvo 
oyd from all Christian Princes, and a CrosMulo from tho 
Pope against the Moores, a stin B asoow I*ejpee SuPresa, 
Wks. iSso VI 11 . 90 To sofflmon « r conuniMioaoia ooldiers 
by Croisade, Ac. to fight against infidels. t|a4 T. RiCMtiig 
Hiet, E. Oeneed, .V^Vs 847 The Popo, willing to help lha 
King to RDstain this War^^sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he niised 300,000 Ducats. 1771 Goldsh- Hat. Eng* 
I, 317 I'he pope published a crusacte against the dsponod 
mor arch. 

t 4 . Span, Hist, A levy of money, or * 8itm 
raised by the sale of indulgencei, under a docu- 
ment ca led I^ula db la ermadet, orieinally for 
aggression or defence against the Moori, but 
afterwards diverted to other purposes. Obs, 

The sale of the indulaences granted under the Buta boeams 
a iiernianent source of revenue, held by the kings of Spain 
in consideration of expensea Incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in ibe conversion of tne American Indians. 
A board for Che collection and admintstrotion of these tgre- 
nues was created in the 16th c. collad Cene^odeia CruModa, 
the court or tribunal of the Crusade. 

>878 Fenton Guicciard, 1. 159^) 30 The moneys gathared 
In bpaine..vnder colour of the Croysode. Ibbt, xit. 566 

The Top • - - , , . 

yeares th 

therealineofSpaine. ifige R, „ 

531 His Subsidies which he lerieth extrnordtfiarlly (of late 
tunes fur the moat part turned into ordinary, os bis Crol- 
sados). 1655 Digomi Compl, Ambetss a88 To suffer a levy 
of money to be made within his Dominions, termed by tli« 
name Crusado, tor the maintenance of the I'urkUh Wort. 
17x6 in Land. Gas, No. 5480/3 Tho President of tlteCruxoda 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Crusada, as well in Spain os in the Indies. 1760-78 
tr. Juan 4 Ullods (ed. 31 1 |. vii. xU. 133 Hera iPeru] 
is also a court of inqiusition. and of the croi^a 
1 5 . A marking with the cross ; the symbol of tiie 
cross, the badge borne by crusaders. Obs, 

16x3 ZoucH Dove Like the rich Croisade on th’ Imperiall 
Ball. 1641 Prvnnb Autip. 099 He tooke up the Crosaado 
and went . . with King Richard . . to the warrea tn the holy 
Land. X700 Tysrell Hist, Eng. II. 773 He took upon him 
the Crusado, i.a Vowed an Expeditioi) to the Holy-Land. 

‘fb. fig (with alusion to ’cross’ in tho sense of 
trial or affliction). Obs, 

1694 WHiTt,ocx Zoeiomia 531 I'he Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven bestoweth not on Milk-si^ps. Ibid. 533 
The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above oil Orders token 
up by the Potentates ol the World. 

G. atirib, 

1790 Carte Hist. Eng. ll, 706 The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 1764 Harmbr Observ. xviii. i. 43 The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. 
OnmAde, obs. f. Crusodo, Portuguese coin. 
Cnuade (krirayi d), V. Also orolMde. [f. 
prec. sb.j intr. To engage in a crusade, go 00 a 
crusade. Aho to erstsmie it. 


’ope had transferred to the king of Arsgon for two 
I the moneys and collections calfra the tTrolssords of 
the realme of Spalne. 1630 R, Jolmseds Kingd, A Cemmw, 


173* M. Green Grotto S15 Cease crusading against sense. 
1737 OsBLL Rabelais III. 40 He’s going to croisade it. 1769 
Stkbnb Tr, Shandy VII. xviii, When, - you have crusaeed 
it thro' all their parish-churches. x8!|4 Gen. P Thompson 
Exerc, 111 . xii Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crusading abroad. 1873 Browninq Red Ceti, 
Nt.-cap 9=^5 * Duke, once your sires cniRaded it, we know.’ 
CnisMer (kran/i dai). Also 8-9 oroisndor. 
[f. Crubadb V, (or sb,) 4- -SB. Cf. obs. F. croisetdeur 
(Cotgr.).] One who engnges in a crusade. 

> 743 ^- Whitehead Ees. Rtdiculejlf, crusaders lik^ their 
seul be rm^e. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 111 . x6p Stand- 
ing cross-legged, like our Effigies of Croisaders in Churches, 
i8s5 Fossrokb Encycl, Antiq, (1843) 1 . 133 Bodge of croi- 
saders. x866 Treae. Bot. 393 I'he crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and [.emons very abundant in Palestine. 

CraSA’dingf vbl, sb. [-ino L] The action of 
the verb Crusade. Also aftrib., passing into ad/. 

X73a [see Crusade v ]. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.iiBje) 111 . 
1. i. 10 Not since our Albigeiiscs and Crusadings were over, 
X859 Milman Lat, Chr, (1864) IX. xiv. v. 197 Proven9al 
poetry,. contains some noble Dur.'tts of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment. X879 W. H. Dixon Royal Wimisoril, v. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading wars. 

Grnsa'ding, ppl, a, [-ino ^.] Engaging in a 
crusade ; belonging to the ci usadea. 

1799 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11 . xvii, I'he crusading sword of 
this misguided saint-erraot s8i4 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . iv. 
187 I'he ancient crusading chivRlry. 1^3 Tristram Afoab 
iv, 66 The character of the architecture is Crusading. 

II Cnisado ^ {\<Tuae^'{\o), Also 6 oru(e)sadowe, 
7-9 orusado, 8 oruaada, (orusad, orusate, 8-9 
crusade), [ad. Pg. cruzado lit. * crossed, marked 
with the cross ’.] A Portuguese coin bearing the 
figure of a cros4, originally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 480 reis (16} grains 
of gold or ai9 grains of silver) « al^ut a.r. 
sterling. 

>544 Will gf R. Osborne (Somerset Ho.X One syde Cruso. 
dowes ft the other side haulfe Aungclle. 1977 Harrison 
England 11. xxv. (1877)1. 364 Of forren ootnes we haue.. 
ducats.. cruaadoes (etc]. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 111. iv. s6. 1683 
Brit. Spec, 067 Eight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 
Millions of Crusado^ amounting to about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. S699 Lend, Goa. Na 3086/3 The 
CruMulo of Porti^al. ,to pass at yh. td. 1707-51 Chamrers 
Cycl., CruModo. .is a Portuguese coin, struck under Alphon- 
BUS V elTOUt the year 1457, zt the time when pope Caiixtus 
tent thither the bull for a croisade, against the infidels. 


CBXnSADO. 


CBinSH. 


>ltt T<*. Rom ITumMttt Trm. III. lootJL 4o6iu/e,TU 
VflJue of (ui ft.rrobK of £oUi u 15^000 lirsdiiMLii irr uyadiiN (,cag1i 
cnuBido t»einf s*^ kouiia 

II Crnsa-do % (a. Sp. and Pg. 

OPg. trusado, coxreip. to h\ troisS a cruBadcr, iiL 
a crowed man, one that hat received or attained 
tile sign of the cross ; cf. Ckoises.] A crusader. 

*575 G* lUsvar Letier^k. (Camden) 99 In such callan* 
bravadoe tcrmen runnilh your mill cnisadoe rhotorlck. 1610 
j)KBNr tr, tonne, y'rvHt viil. (1676)746 Provision 

WM not made for the Crusadoea. 1695 PuacuAS Pilerima 
ji. viji. VL i 4. 1967 An Annie of Cruiiado'a 
Hence f Onuado^ Oruaado v., to crots, engage 
at a crusader ; ^Caoiait v, t. 

i6yi F. PHiurrs Rtg. Necett. 397 Which vrere Cruiadoed 
o^uluQtanly went unto the Holy Land, .for recovery ufiu 
Crusado a, var. of Causa or. 

II ChniJUl'l. Obs. [A term of the lin^a franca 
of the Levant * It privateer.] aCoHSiiB. 

1699 Roaeara Piy. /,epani a, I had heard how jniserably 
men uvecl iu a CrunaL /kiii. 3 ( 'msa/ u a word, mUtakiiyjiy 
UMd(^Con»ir which in KiiijliiOa aigniAe* a Privateer. 

t Gruard. rare, [f. stem of Csusadk 
^ -AKD: cf. CitoiHARD.] A crutader. 

^ficrowems,ftc. 59 The mojit politic of i 
an the Cruwarde (.Vr/r rvr erouCsi . . wa* Bohemond Uuf, 
9 ^ Salad in. .gave battle to those Crasards near r!*»h.*ri.a 
Cinuw kriiz). arcA, Forms : 5- oruse ; 
also 5 orowae, orowoo, orewae, orwoa, 5-7 
oraea, 6 oroaae, ora7B(e, orewyae, 7 oruae, 
orioBo, 8 oreuae, 8-9 cruise. [A word of whicli 
similar forms are found in most of the Teutonic 
langs.; cf. Icel, Ards {a 1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
^nmxurag, jug, cruet, Sw. krus mug; also OliG, 
^krAse represented by dim. krdseitn, MHG. krdse, 
Ger. kruMse pot with a lid, MLG. Ardx, kr6s, I/L 
krooSf krdSf kraus\ MDu. cruyse, Du. krees; 
WFtIs. kroes, KPris. krds, Nhris. kruas, kruss, 
Wang, krds, 

Theflymological hietory w uncertain, ae \% also the onginal 
type, since the LG., Du. and Fiii. present forms both in it 
andX; in Eng. alitOL it is noieworuy that we have beside 
ME. «, modern u, where we should expect au. The variant 
spelling in »«' (ary) from i6tli c. appears to be from Dutrh. 
The historiea) pronunciation is with s (cf. the early crite€)t 
which also now predomiiiale* ; but the spelling with a has 
been eocaaional aince 1600, and a oorresponding pronuncia- 
tion ia given by Smart and Casaell, and often heard,] 

A small cnithen vessel for liquids ; a put, jar, or 
bottle ; sLo a drinking vessel. 
e 1490 P on Hogb. u 384 Twey cruses in oon day. /bid. 

XI. 349 A emee into a scene of wyne devise, e 1440 Fromp, 
Parv. Ko< Drowse, or cruee, potte IP, crowoe or erweej, 
1481-pe ff award Honwh, Bkt, (Roxb.)4n4 For clrynk^mg 
Crewses far howsold vuj.d. agad Skei.tom Maimif, ezpa 
Then he may drink out of a stone cruyse. 153$ CovEtDALS 
i A'lVsgs xvii. 16 1 ’he oyle in the cruse fayled not. ztng B. 
foueoH Rn/tf^ainmemi, A crystal Cruze fill'd with 

Wina 1634 Pkaciiam GetUiemmo/M £xerc, 1. xxvii. 94 In a 
crudble or melting cruse. 174a C^ollins Eclognet il 3 One 
cruise of water on his back he bore. 1755 Jomnsom, Cmioe^ 
a small cup. 1817 CoLRUDr;x Z*Mya 11, What if 1 leave 
these cakes, thia cruae of wine Here by thia cave. i8jp 
Kainc llaadbk, York Mnaowu 167 Cruaea and Pottla-pots 
of black uid brown ware. 

b. fig. ^wkh aliution to i Kings xvii. ii- 16). 

, c wfm Z. Boyd Zton r Flmoert ^88$) 40 Thy cruse of joye 
is it already spent ? 1(^9 Thackebay Fendtnnis xx, Ho had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother's purs^ haaely 
andreckletily spilt her little cniM. 

Cmse, 00s. form of Crouhx. 
tGni^MfiiL Obs, [f. Cbusib^^ful.] As much 
as a cruse contains. 

vgft Hoixybush Horn. Apotk, 15 b, Gere him half a good 
cruys ful to drtnke. a 1643 Hbvwoou Fortuno by Landii. 
Wla. x§74 VI. 384 Of his smallest beer Not a bare crusfuL 
tCrU'MlL Obt.rare-^^. [•mtd.L. cruse JIus ; 
also MLG. kruscl, crusek, I^G. kriisel^ krSssl, 
kreusel, EFris, krdsel, an oil-lamp used by country- 
people, etc., MDu. kruysel, kroscl hanging-lamp ; 
cf. also OF. cratsei, cfxdssal^ and other Romanic 
forms, usttiHr oonnecled with crux and associated 
with cruci6om0tf while the Ger. forms are treated 
by Hildebrand aitd others as dim. of krUse, Ckube.] 

A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 

Mox-a Uforn, (Surtees) III. sto Pro lumlne habendo 
in era sen. 

t Crn*aet. Oks. AI506 oroaet, -ette, 7 cruaet 
[.a. F. ereuset (Pard i6lh crucible.] A crncible. 

1558-80 Wakor tr. AUxid Seer. i. vt. sxsb, Poure the 
Siluer out of the croseL tbtd, (ed. z) i tB Set it in the fire in 
a GoidMiiuhes croect, £. C^siatSTOMR] jyAcotias | 

//ist, indies iv. xiiL 947 They cary the bars of silver unto 
the Assay maister . . he cutCes a small peace of every one . . 
and patses tliam into a cruaet. t8ts Coroa , Crvwarf, a 
crucible, cruaet, ur cruet : a little earthen pot, wherein Gold- 
smithes melt their siluer. 1755 Johnson, Cnw#/, a gold- 
smith's melting pot Philips, (See alto Ckusik.J 
TThe ulterior etTmolosy is complicated and uncertain ; cC 
Crussll, andsee Hatswd, Litcrd, Dies, Grimm b.v. K ranset, * 

Doornkaat-Koolmaa s.v. Krusel. The OF. eroUelt eroiasui 
meant both aight-Uimp aod crucible : cf. CntiaiB.] ' 

Cnmh (kivj), V. Forms : 5 oroaoh-oa, -3m, \ 

oraaah-ya, (oruaao), 5^ onssaho, 6 orouashe, 

7 ohruah, 6- oruali. Cf. Caoosb v, fapp. a. OF. ’ 
erwUsir,cfvissr, sometimes crutV^s) ir, rarely crusir, J 
cpmseir, to guuL (the teeth), to make a crashiiig i 


or cracking noke, to crash, crack, emash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, * to cracke, or crash, or crackle^ as 
wood thats readie to breake* ; * Cat croxir, Sp. 
r;mrfV, cmjir to crackle, to rustle, It icrosccre, 
crosesarc to crackle, crash, clatter; ^aho to 
squensc, to crush, or squash ' (Florio) ; ined.H 
cruscire to crackle (Du Cange). The Romanic 
word is app. of Ger. origin : see Dies and Mackcl, 
and cf. MHG. krestn^ ktksen to gnash with the : 
teeth, make a crackling noise, bruise or cru^h with ' 
a crackling sound, crash, craunch, for which Hilde- i 
brand infers an OHG. ckrosdHf chrasian, I 

The notion of ntMMC present in the foreign words nppears I 
also in early uses of emsst emssh, but is practicatly absent 
from later use, being now expressed by Csash.] 

1 1 . To dash together with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crash; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forcibly smashed or pounded 
to iragments. Obs. 

t398TMEVi.sA Dartk.DeP.R. x.vil. (1495) 379 Cole qnenchyd 
Chouuh it greue not wyth brenciynge hym iliat trede theiou 
it inakyth crustshyn^e and grete noyse. c 140P Destr, Troy 
4759 At yche Cornell of l>e casteil was cruBsliyng of weppon. 
ib/d. <85 a Crakkyng of cristis, crusahyng of speires. /bid, 
7298 'I'here was orie of ken men, cruasing of wepyn. 

2 . irons. To compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, sejueese out of natural shape 
or ccMidition : said ot the elTect of pressure whether 
octiug with momentum or otherwise. 

^ ? a 1400 Morta Arth, 1134 He [the geaunt] cauehte hyme 
in annex, And enclcuMu: nyme denly, to cruKchene hya 
rybbes. rx440 Protnp. Fare. xo6 Cruashyn* bonys, ocilio. 
igaA IHlgr. Fetf, (W. de W. X541) 934 b, The worme y* is 
cruRshed or poysoned. s 6 xt iJiHut xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich, leaueth her egges in the earth.. Aod forgetteth ; 
that the foot may crush them. 1665 Hooxa Aticrogr. 

33 Some of these 1 broke, .by crushing it (the eteml with ; 
a small pair of Plyers. syiemo Pofk Iliad m. 83 In one 

{ promiscuous ca^ge critsb^ and bruii»'d. X640 F. D. 
Iknn*tt Whaling Fay. H. 357 The leaves, when ciushetj, 
emit a powerful amell cf camphor, i860 1 'yndaii. Clot. 


iIknnktt Whaling Fay. H. 357 The leaves, when ciushetJ, 
emit a TOwerful amell cf camphor, i860 1 'yndaii. Clot. 
I. ii. 9 1 Ae shock which would exush a railway carriage. 

aksid t88s Mua H. Ward tr. Awiefs 7 nd. (1891) 
x8 The wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all tlua 
creeps. 

b. With advrb. extension, dehning the result. 
iS3« Palsgs. 509/9 He hath crousRhed ms legge with the 
fall all to peces. 1594 Smaks. Pith. ///, v. lai. ixi I'hat 
they may cruth dowue with a heauy fall, Th' vMirping 
Helmets of our Aduersaries z6a8 Earib Afitrocosm.^ 
Selfe-eanceited Afan (Arb.) 33 He is a bladder blou'n vp 
imth wind, which the least fUw crashes to nothing. 1665 
Sib T« lixMiiEST Trav. 1x677) 50 Some, cast themselves iu 
the way and are cnisht to death. 1768 J. Bvron Norr. 
i*atngonia aaa We expected .. the roof and walls of our 
ririson to fall in upon ua, and crush us to pieces. 1853 
KiNasLEY Hypntut xxiv. 999 Philammou crushed the letter 
together in his hand. A/ad. Dualied flat under the feet of 
the crowd. 

o. To crumple or put out of shape (cloth, a 
dreas, etc.) by pressure or rough handling. 

A/ad. Her boraet and dress were all crushed, 
d. if Ur, To advance with crushing^. 

1876 Whittirr Lost Occasion 94 CruRliing as if with 
Talus' flail Through Eiror’a logic-woven owiL 

6 . intr. (for reft.) To become violently com- 

3 j / -1. .1 I : j 


pressed, squeezed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 
by outside pressure. 

■755 Johnson, Crttsh^ to be condensed. 1776 Withrrino 
Brit. /V«Mi/r(x796)2V. b8s Its texture tender, iNion crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered. 1786 T. JarvERBON 
Writ. (1859)!. 553 1 heir rotten machine must enub under 
the trial 1866 0 . Macoomalo Atm. Q, Aieighb. xxxix. 
(1878) I heard the haiistooes crush between wy feet and 
the Kott gross of the lawn, 
t f. lu imprecations. Ohs, 

1770 Foote Lama Lowart. Wks. 1799. H 5 o Crush me if 
ever I saw any thing half so liandRoniB Wore I 
S. To press or squeeze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb. extension, io csiss/i 
againsi, into, oui of through, etc. 

iSoa SHAxa Fats. 4> Ad, 61* ‘Fie, lie*, he says, 'you 
crush me, let me go '. 1596 — I IJan. tv. V. L 13 'To crush 
our old limbes in vncentle Steele. 1611 Umm Num. xxil 
05 The asse. ^cruaht rCovean. tluvst, Cetmm daaht] Balaams 
foote against the wmA. b 8^ Sia N. LiNtuar in Ixtaa Pef, 9 
Probate Div. 905 Ibe salving veaaal. .was cniahed again.st 
the landing-stage . . and was damaged. Afad, Too many ^ 
people were crushed into the carriage. The article was in < 
type but has boea crushed out by tiie pnessupe ef political i 
news. 

b. intr, (for r^.) To advance or make one*s 
way by crushing or pressure. 

JOHNSON. Crash, .to come in a close body. S860 
So/. Rev, X. 444/1 I'he multitude which cruahu round the 
Prince. 

4 . fig. A. To break down the ctren^ or power 
of ; to conquer beyond resUtanoe, aubdae or over* 
come com^etely. 

1596 SraxsER Siaia Jral. Wks. (Globe) 679/9 They nse 
them . . to oppress and crush some of thdr owne to stubburne 
free-holders. s6xi Biblk Lam. i. 15 He hath called an as- 
sembly against mee, to crush ny yong mea. 1761 Gibbon 
Dael'kf r. 111 . xUil 86 His enemies were cniwied by hk 
valour. 1851 TiMBCWALt. Graaea'S, 95 Such an eppoitnaky 
of crushing or inunbUng Sparta. 1848 Oassbu. Mary 
Beariass ii889 >8 b/i He Bask upon a neat, almoRtcniabad with 
the knowledge of the consmtuenoes of hia. .action. 


b. Of sctlofH, feeimgi, etc. : To jmt dowa. fab- 
due utterly, extinguish, etamp out. 

x 5 ie R, Nicgolb Alirr, A/ag, 573 And Ut myslmta mtk 
her proud homes did tmsh la hramyfaeie. .tocrush. 1697 
DAMriBR Fty. (1698) 1. xHi. 371 lliese disorders miglit have 
been crusht 1790 Cav Paen/a (174$) 1 . 179 Crush’d is thy 
pride. 1853 C. Kinqbi.by Hypatia icxiv. B99 She was tB 
crash the voice ^ oonscience and reason. 8867 Siiiij» 
HugHsuota Eng. 4. (k88o) x Wherever free inquiry hhowed 
itself . . the Church endeavonred to crush it. 1875 Jowrrr 
Plata (ed. s> HI. idoltte highm featings of huaumstir ace 
far too strong to be crusbod out 

o. Tu oppresB with harshDen or rigour. 
s6is Biblb Attws iv. i Yea kine of Uashan . .which op> 
presse the jnoore, whkh crush the needy. 1665 Sm T. 
Herbert Trav, (1677) B93 There the poor are onishc 
without a catwa 18m Whittibr Tka Brassdad Hassd a. 
Woe to him who cruJies the soul with chain and rod. 


presse the jnoore, which crush the needy. b66s Sm^ 
HxReERT Trav, (1677) 093 There the poor are onishC 
without a catwa 18m Whittibr Tka Brassdad Hassd a. 
Woe to him who cruJies the soul with chain and rod. 

6. To bruise, brsy, break down into small pieces; 
esp. applied to the comminution of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, etc. in vaiious industrial 
processes. 

158B Greene Pandosta Dod. (x6o7> e Unioornes being 
glutted With hrousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
ktomouks, with crushing bitter grasse. 1667 Milton L. 
^ 345 ^'or drink the grope She crushes. 1830 M. Donovan 
Daw. Ecan, I, 309 Tlie apples had. .been well crukbed and 
pressed. 1839 Penny Cya. XV. 945/1 'I'he lumps of. .ore . . 
fulling through between the rollers, .are completely crushed 
into email Irogments. sflya C Robinson AhS, WsslassS 
Cane crushed at the large niiUs on the Darenoa 

6. To foice out by squeezing or pressing; to 
press or squeeze oi/t, Alsoy^. 

160B Marstoh Antania’s Rett. v. i. Wks. T856 I, xja 
And crush liros sap from out Pieros vaines. a i6s6 Hacqm 
ij.), He crushed treasure out of his subjects purses by for- 
miturea 16^ Milton Camus sj Racenus, timt first from 
out the pur^c grope Crashed the sweet poison of misused 
i wina B690 Drvdsxi Don Sabastsaas (J.), I wanted weight 
o^eeUe Moon upon roe To crush my soul ouL 

7 . 7 # crush a cup of ttnne, pot cf ale, etc. ; to 
drink, quaff, ' discuss* it ; cf. CitACX v. 10. 

sgpa Greens Def. Canny Catch. Wks. (Groinrt) XI. 43 If 
euer I brought my (^ny but to crush a potte of ale withmra 
1591 Shake Rom. A yul. 1. ii. 86, 1 pray come and crush a 
cup of wtiia i8ea Scott Nigel v, You shall crush a cup of 
wine to the health of the Fatliers of the city. B845 Whita* 
halt XXX. 906 Ibey had crunhed severul pottles of wine. 
CSnull (krffj), sb. [t prec. vb.] 
fl. The noifce of violent i>ercasbion; clashing; 
n crnsli. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Urunnr ChroH. Wars 0946 When bo)>e filutes 
come^at a frosche, pc (yrsie hortlyng gaf a grot crusche. 

2. I'he act of crushing ; violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 
destre^s; sLo^^*. 

■599 Stiktvarmes 6^ Tlic hnrt -breake crush 

of melancholies wheela t6oz Holland Pliny xxtx. vi (k.) 
I'o heale tlie enres that have caught some hurt cither by 
bruise, crush or stripa s6zs D>tgr., Escaehure also, a 
equash, crash, knocke, or aqueerel whereby a thing is flatted, 
ov beaten cloac together). 1775 Johnson Western isi. Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush ofdtsaster. s8bo Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg, 1 . 914 I'he ke pressed dreadfully around them 
. .but the ship alw^s escaped the heaviast crushes. s88a 
SruKCFOH Treas. JJav. exxi. 7 Our soul is kept from tlie 
dominion of sin. .the crush of despondency. 

b. In the following perhaps — crash, as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Tope : see Crash sb.^ 2 ; but it may mean simply 
^ciMlruction by crushing'. 

ryig Addison Cata v. i. Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
I’he wrecke of matter, and the crash of worlds. 1848 Loweli. 
Bigtawa Papars Poems (1890) II. 6 Holding up the sur- 
^m^d bMiier amid the wreck of esatter and the oruah of 

o. Coalmining, (See quots.) 

1851 Greenwell Caal-ir. Terms Nar/hnmb. A Dttrh, ao 
Crush.— Tbia occurs when both the roof and thill of a seam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient for the 
support of the superincumbent strata, are crushed by their 
pre^re. t88s Raymond Mining Cioss., Crush, x. A 
smieese, accompanied, ^haps, with more videut motion and 
effecta a A variety of fault in oosd. 

1 3. A braise or iiijiiiy caujied by cfQihirig. Obs. 
160s Holland Pliny II, 350 Contuslooi, biuses lookir^ 
black and blew, strokes, crushes, rashes, rube, and gals. 
1617 Markham Cavat. vii. 67 It is called Nauell-gall, 
Itecaute the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite Bgainst 
the Horses Nauefl. stdb Lmsd. Gaz. No. 3837/4 Lost-, 
a flea-bitten grey More, with a Crush on her right Foot in 
the Hoof behind. 

4 . The crowding together of a number of things, 
or esp. persons, so that they press forcibly upon 
each other ; the mass so crowded together 

s8o6 SuRR Winter in Land. led. 3) 111 . *36 No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. 11 . 54 The crash to 
see it m\ery great S84B Dickens Barn. Ruaganxaxik^ 

A crush of carta and chaim and oo%|kes. 

b. A crowded aocial gathenng. colloq^ 

S83B Macaulay Latt x8 July, 1 fell io with her at Lady 
Grey’s great crush. s888 Mrs. H. Ward J?. Elsmere (289^ 
439 [The party] isn't a crush. I hove ooly asked ab^ 
thirty or fo^ peopla 

5 . Cartilage, gristle, dial. 

IpOHG, eras in 4wimrrar. drarat, MLG. firam, ako 
MHG. krasabein, krusabssm, krnsbein, f. Aaasan to cmcklcB 
crunch: cf. C rusnbl.] 

0 sSsg Foeby Foe. E. AtsgUa, Crish, CraesA, oartfloge, or 
BOR bones of young animals, eaiuly onudrad by the Sesrtk 
ibuL, Crssak, ersaaUa, griotfa. 



OBm&ABUB. 


im 


A (peA. foniMd «« TCfb^tan), u «rm)U 

torn, -nosed. Alio Citu«B ihat, •kook, 

Cmblo o£ bdngr cradiied. 

Nswejnn, 3fi A iMt onMbiible mnOmL 

tOruah-erMih. raro-K Oh. A oombiomtikm 
<if cfwk and crush, having tha effect of a ledu* 
plication of the latter. 

tSllSTAKvauiMT .«MI> fv. (Arb.) tioThea wind* toold 
itn^iiC. the thrashinf thiolc cni«h cr«fth w awtbonuu 

OnifllMd Ikfoji), ppi. m, (f. Crubh V. + .*0.] 

1. Bruised or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeezed out of shape ; overwhclmedi subdued 


utterl' 




MAKS. ffem. I. tt, *75 That la but a cniah’d neces- 
sity- «W 5 SouTHBY yoan of Arc vni. z66 The oraah'd and 
aumcM COM sdsi-e Bjumlev A'jb. 848 Te awaken kU 
cniefaed intcUifence. 

2. Bruised or broken down Into small pieces or 
powder. 

iSSS JoHMSTOM Chem, Com, Life Iv, 38 Ciuahed 
bones are strewed over a meadow. 1875 Orb Diet, A tit 
III. 943 Tliere are three ejaaaes of BUfar4w8BerieB in this 
country, the chief produc(ions of whi^ ai^ respectivdy : 
ist, Loaf-eugar : end, Crystals. .3rd, Crushed sugar. 

3. Crushed morocro {Jiookbinding ^ : morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pcssed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crushed siratoberry x the 
colour of strawberries when crushed or bruiMcL 


tCnuhel* OrnSieL Obs. [Conesponds to 
OHG. crosela, kroschela, MHG. krosd, krostel, 
Iroschd^ MLG. crosle, LG. kroselU cartilage, 
g:ist1e, referred by Hildebrand to MUG. and dial. 
G. hrosen, krbsen to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
ciaunch, crush with noise. Cf. dial, crustie, Chuuh 
sb. 5 .] Cartilage, gristle. 

c 1440 Prof up, Patv. »o6 Cruscbylbone, or grj'stylbone 
IP. cruBshell]. *6x7 Minsheu Ductor^ A crusseTl or gristle. 

CrTUlier (krr Jar), (f. Cbubu v. + -eb i.J 
1. One who or that which crushca 
*3^ Florio, Premitortf a crusher. i6ix Coroa., Et. 
cothottr, a suuasher; a beater, or crusher oK things 
flat, tdta J. St'AaKuw tr. Btkntt't Rtm. IPks., Apti, 
cane. P'er/evtion B U'he Crusher or bruiier of the w- 
peoL 1839 Sala Tw. rowui Clack (*86i) 6s Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers. 1883 C F. Holdbi 
Marvels Anttn, Lift 19* 'Uie Poit Jackson shark.. has 
crushers instead of teeth. 

b. Spec. Oue whose trade ta to crush some article 


for economic purposes. 

STM Mull Advernter 9 Au^. 3/4 The Cnudiers of Rape- 
ooed continue to buy this article very freely. 1841 Penny 
Cycl, XIX. 300/a Rape. .The seed.. is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil.^ *884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench 
Div. 460 Seed crushers and oil refiners. 

c. A machine for crushing seed, ore, quartz, etc. 

*803 J. Nicholrom OptraL Mechanic x6o Fur breaking 
malt, beans. &c. oxie crubber only is wanted. xBm Atchem- 
LKY BaSrland 173 Mr. Armlield's crusher was iu full woiic. 

2. coUoq. Something which overwhelms or over- 
powers. Cf. stunner. 

x8m Dickens OUi C. Shop 1 , It's Destiny, and mine's a 
cruBiier I 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, * She ts a ci usher, 
ain't slie now T ' 1884 Ckr. CammatmiealiA 6 Nov. 53/5 'I'he 
decision was a entsher on Dr. i’hiii. 

3. An apparatus for recording the premure exerted 
on a gun by a charge of powder ; aiso attrib, as in 
crusher-gauge, -plug. 

Standard 19 [nn., A 'crusher', or small i^paratus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressure over a giveu sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was inserted in the rear of the 
Too-pounder bolts. 1871 Nuhle & Anai. in PhiL Tram. 
CLXV. *40 A slight escape of gas past the enuber-gauge. 

4. slang, A policeman. 

1841 Pnnch 11 . 137 There is not one crusher urho is proof 
agaioiit the waistcoat pockeL i 83 > Mavubw Land. Labour 
1. *5 ' The blessed crushers is everywhere shouted one. 

Gnull hat. A aoft hat which can be citiihed 


flat ; spec, a hat constnictcd with a spring so ns to 
collapse and assume a flat shape ; an opera-bat. 

s8j^ Dicxehe Nich, Nick, xix. Folding his crush hat to 
lay his elbow on. <848 Tuackbeav Hk, Snobs i. tfot 
Punch as Apr. soi/s Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen sliutting up their cruM hats, and promptly 
flattens de Jones's best suk topper. 

Orahinif (kivju)), tibl. sb. [£. CBoaav.d- 

-ufo ^1 The action of the vb. Cbusu. 

f L Crashing, smashing : see Cbcbu r. i. Obs. 

2. Compressing violently so at to bruise or 
destroy; violent pressBre or squeezing. Also^,^. 

zsBoHoLLrEAMD Trons,JF)r. Tong, a crushing 

in pieces. 1643 Milvok Tetrack. (1851) 19J '^'hv cruahnig 
. and the overwhein^ of his afflicted Servants 1634 
Aee, Sou. LaU Vof. h. (i7**> b Cornelias Scanum lost Ins 
Ship by the squeesiiig and crushiag together or the Ice. 
a86o I'vMiiiau. u/oc. 1. xviiL isa The sound produiM hyroe 
crushing of the fragments 1890 Spectator 3* May, All 
delays, discomforts and cistshmge wese met with good- 

3. spie. BruislAg or comfliniiitioii of ore, quartz, 
oil-ieedf. etc. for economic imijioofti ; also aHrib. 
and comb., as ef^shing-machiney -mili, -teed, etc. 

cTue Smuatoh In PkU. Timnt. LI. iflfTliecnmhing of i^P* 

nfyhdduiiAdturtiOtruSnpUa/kFArbutnaihio 




and other iaiaM’cot»tr&ea. tin KavitOMO i'lMiA 
Mime 43 Thecmahlag fer tbe ymwls um efqwhrtE, 

€hBWdbiMMfPjpln, {£aa poc.-i--t|io 8 .] That 
crushes ; bruising, overwlielming, etc. 

< 877 , WNEtEimia in Gmteoigmdt Stool Glut <Arb.) ee 
CnisshuMi case. ziBI StfAxa Rich. //, v. v, 34 Cra^g 
peuutie. *833 Macauiav Mist JC^gAV.ocATim blow must 
be quick, and cmshtitg. s878TRBVBi.vAa( Mmemulay ll.ia. 
137 A- .cnisbixig cemeura upon Lord l^lienberouglL 

Cni'fflliiiigly, udv. [f. prac. v 1 a a 

emthing manner ; so as to cnish. 

i8t6 L. Hunt RimM tv, 173 The word emote cruRbiariy. 
s88i Daily ToL so Oct., Fallina dowly but cruahingly. 

Crn*ak-V00«l« A room or hall in a tbeatre» 
opera-house, etc., in whidi the audience may pro* 
menade during intervals of the entertainment. 

«8o6 Sure Winter in Land, <ed. 3) Til, *33 The drawing- 
rouiii.. actually differed in nothing from the crush-room at 
die opera on a veiy crowded night. b8js MACACLay Lett, 
s Aug., The crush-room of the opera at aighL al^ 
Thackeray Ntwcotnet 1. ajB. 

Cruaian, var. of Cuuciar, sMciet of carp. 

Crnaifflf crasy (kru-zi, kiozi). Sc, Also 
oruisie, -ale, -y, -ey, oriiale, orooila. [app. a 
plionetic repr. of F. creusot, Cbubbt, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. croiseul, creuseut (pi. -tus\ 
or crotsel, cruseau, with whicli it agrees in its two 
senses, while F. crouscl and Eng. CBU 8 EX have 
only that of ‘ crucible *.] 

1. A small iron lamp with a handle, bttmmg oil 
or tallow ; also, a sort of triangular iron candle- 
itick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the edges turned up on the three sides. (Jamieson.) 

a 1774 FERGUseoN Parmor't /note. The cruuqr, too, can 
only blink and bieer. *776 C. Rbith Pamier’t Lid is. 
(Jam. \ Meg UphtK the cnisy wi* a match, itaa Scott Red^ 
gautUki liet. IV, A silver lamp,orcruiBie,as the Scottish term 
a. sSpsi^/arAw. J/^.Oot. 487 The croosie, a triangular snotal 
saucer with an upright hook at tlw base to be bung by. 

2. A crucible, or hollow piece of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson.) 

I'he common sense in South of Srotfand ; erusks were 
commonly used by stocking-weavers {n ml^le of the *91 h c. 
to melt lead or pewter for setting the needles in their 
frames. 


Cnudl^, -illj (krff siti), u. Her, Also 6 
oruaule, 7-8 orusuly, 7 orossule, 9 oraaU16(6, 
(cruoilly, -oily), [a. OF. crmilliS, var. of rnw- 
jf/// (Godef.) 'strewn with crosses or aroisettes'i 

f. crmstlU, dim. of croix cross ] 

Of a field or charge: Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, usually crosses crosslet. 

1379 Bossewbll Annorie 11. xt«b. Me beareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ennines, betweene three Inkes raolyn, crusule 
botonie iitchie .Sable. 1766 Porny Heraldry doii., Crutily 
or Crusuly. 18^ Doutrll Heraldry Hut. 4 Pep. vi. 39 
When the Field is covered with small Crosses Crosslets, it is 
said to be Crusitly . s8Ba Cussans HoraUryviH. zaS Cnisilld. 

t Cniffllcyii, orniffken. Obs. or Se. dial. In 
4-5 oniakyn, (oruske), 5 ourskyn. OF. 
creusoquin, crousequin, mod. Walloon cruskin, 
creuskin, prob. a. Mf^em. kruysekenf kroeskeny 
dim. of kruysOy kroesy Cbubb. The forms in 
Promp. Parv. may be directly from Flemisb. The 
Gael, erdisgem small cruse, oil-lamp, Irish rrKijysn 
small pot or pitcher, are adopted words.l A small 
vessel for holding liquids ; hence a liquid measure. 

*378 Inventory in Promp. Parv. xo6 Un cruAyn de terrs 

g. arnis d'argent..Un pot d'argent blanc au guyse d’un 
cruskyn. 1408 Will M Molynton (Somerset lioX Vnum 
Cruskyrndeargento 8:<reauratum. 14.. Par. inWr.-Waicker 
603/40 IPicarim, gut dam tiphnt, a curskyn]. ci44n 
Promp. Parv. tc6 Cruskyn' or cruske, coop of erpe, carUtut. 
180B Jakibsom, Cmakm gf whisky, a oeitaia jneasnre of 
this liquor, Angus. 

CruAoe. «- CnuciAir, spjKiet of carp. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory ii. 364 Method of catching 
Cniaoes, or Crucians. 

t Oniioile. Obs, rare-K [a. OF. cruseul, cm- 
sol emcible : see Cbusell, Cbubbt.] A crucible. 

16x3 Mabetom /moat. C’istos 1. Wks. *856 HI. tti Thou 
scum of his meltinit-poth, tliou wert christnod in a crusoila 
Mrith Meicaries water. 


CruBopaBBA, -praao, obs. ff. Chetbopaaob. 
Crnit (krAsit),^^. Forms: 4 oroUAte, fioroBte, 
5-6 orufrte, 4 - orusl. [In some senses ad. L. 
emsta, in others iromed. n. OK. creusie (mod. 
cradle), Pr. and It. craslai-^L.crusla hard snrfnce, 
rind, shell, iBcmsUtion. In F. the earliest recorded 
popular sen.se is the oiust of bread, but medical 
writere used it in sense 3 after L. at an early date.] 
L The outer part of bread rendered haid and dry 
in baking. Opposed to crumb, 

4ig|0 Otnst 9<4 Aaawe of Nubic he smoC.Tliat neutre 
eft crouste he ne'bot. *398 [see CtusTtNO vbi, sk ik e tgvo 
Two CookooyAkt. 53 Saue pe sydys and al^ cruste b^e 
wlth-owte. 1383 Hou-yband Carnpo di Fior *91 Make 
deane hti bread, If there be ekher ashes or coles in the 
cruste. i6eo Vumnkr Tra Rsctn t. as The like aoay be 
said <oi the crust of bread. tMn$ Scott a Jaa. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we oorapudn that the crust 
is k^ 1871 When I was ee UUloGioi (ed. e) 13 You 
IcDow thsm can't be crust urkhout anmh. 


CtHWlo 


1». (aMt 41 iiMl /f.) TIm hfoA «aiKt af 4 
loaf or roll of XoM ; a poftinh of Ihia «x4imI 
part aiidi A8 40 A iwigte 8l^ 

ctm 1 » ( Ck i de i d M A * 0*1 IM MebaTi 

ather a cM : w hah. CIM 

Libsr Coooomm($$i 6 id 76 Jkflrunafbmd cImni tnay wirtM 
ella «s48» Thus C mk nyMt, itj Kym rnkum of «byi 
bred. 1894 Smans. Riek, HI, ii. Sr, JUy Vddo gnOom 
fast.Th«tbeoo4ildgowvaGnirta<fwphoiirESCl4 AifiH 
U. UEsteamqe <J*> Hen w2U de tricky Bke dqgs* fbr mntk 
1871 iVksn Iwatm mto Girt (Mi •>04* 1 M afieoe nC 
brM and butter Ibr my lutidieon every AtonuAg^ and t)rt 
crust of it wss oAen a eerious iaeumbrsnea to use. .Bmndi 
enuu are not nioe things. 

c. By extension : A acnw of bread whldh Is 
mainly crust or is hard ana diy : often ap^le 4 
slightingly to what is much more than must 

1381 T, Nortoe tr, Cmhrids inti, PreT., ffooM, -doe jdeu* 
teou.dy giu t themsel vei^ and other some live with onaiirfitg Cf 
B crusts. s3MWAai«BK.4ffl.A:iiy.vil.iuacv|{r(x6te)aSe 
l» was hsider than So owxm in that dlstresae a Crutt. 
lAMnaa /Vy- 1- xi. its Sauce.. u^hidi makes m 
itter than a c - - 


poors 

My hg» was 


t6w , , , 

eat very savory : much better than acruiE of Bread alene* 
■Set CiAns VtU. Minstr. 1 . <6 Pm«iiia..W)m in dklimA 
bioke their last crust in twain, .that 1 asigbt be fed. dkgt 
Lvtton M, MsUiroaton 1, i, Bring me a cup ef beer, and 
crust of bread. z888 H. F. Lasm t/ndortwo Pig from 
4a To ba ve a ' crust * as khe calls 1 ^ er in lealUir a OBod dew 
of clieese and bread and beec. 

Afig- 

sgM loll-TrotKs pr, Y, Gift tt Sack emstm efemsll 
comiort. S749 Fuximmo 7 '#as Jones ai. i. kemdkeg, A CmiA 
for the Critics 

2. The paste foitning the covering of a pie. 

1398 Epneario B iv b, Make a crust of thlcke past like a 
Pie crust tyia Addison S^. Mo, 4Be r 4 Learning how le 
season it (a buck], or put it in crust tyTsGotDSM. ffeweeb 
M l^'sniton 54 A pasty : k shall, and it mnet. And my wiAs 
fittlc Kitty, is Cunout fat crust 

3. A hard dry formation on the snrfece of tho 
body, caused by a bum, an ulcer, or disease of tliB 
■kin ; a scab or eschar. 


139B I'sEviBA Earth, Ds P, R, vn, nvii. (1493) e3f 
A crouste of blood, c 1400 Lmt^frands Cirtag, to We moiea 
brenne be heed of ba veytte..wib hoOt iren 8c Hike hoot 
iren my3te make an hard entsie. 1343 I'KAHEnoN Vigors 
Cfururg. S75 b, Rseham is the herdnes, or cruste 
maynetn ener the bumynge of n wonnde,er uleer. aim 
SuAKB. Heun, 1, v. ye A roost instant Tetter bniked- .with 
vile and loathsome enist AH my smooth Body. 183# 
DuMniNO Dk, Skin 47 Crusts are effete mames ef drM 
materials compoeed of theproduots of disease of theekia. 


4. fa. I'he Upper or surface layer of the groAiML 
Obs., having passed into b. Geal, The outer 
portion of the earth ; that part of the body of the 
earth aoceesible to investigatiQai. 

Vsed first in accordance with the aotloB that She Inferior 
of the earth was an 'abyss* of waters, tubsequently ia 
reference to the theory of an interior In n state of radou, 
1393 Eimn Dscadso 034 An other kynde of Knbiee., 
found in the mountnyaes an the vpper crust or fiouia of 
the earth. 1611 Steed Tkoat. Gt, ffnA XKxiv. <1614) 67/t 
In the very crust of the ground, without nay deepe dlgguig. 
e686 Boyle in Phil, Trans, a Apr. 183 The elavatlon of 
steams from the Crust or Superacial parts of the Xarth, 
S747 Csntl. Mag. XVII. 433 The whole earth, in tbeopiiuoA 
of sotiae philosophers, b but a kind of bridge, or crust to 
tlie great bedy of waters ioduded In it. s|is HBBSCMnti 
Stud. Nat. Phil. tiL jv. 894 'Ihe rocks and stones which 
compose the external crust of the globe. 

6 . A more or less haid coating, concretion, or 
deposit OB the surface of anything; an inemstatbn. 

1540 HvauB tr. Yived instr, Ckr. Worn, L ix. (R^ 
Except thou wilt aeuer wash out the crust, but goe so 
with a crust of payntittg to faedde. i6f8 Bolton P/oono 
111. iv. 176 While they rkle apon the lalse omsta of yen 
breaking under. *864 Bunvan Pilgr, n. 1 38 Predous Citoties 
are covered over with a homely Crust «7 n 8 Lnom AlbgrtPo 
Archit, L 58a, Lay. .over all a Crust made ef Sand, 
Mortar, aiHi Ashes. rtnS C. Lucas Ems. WmSsrs 1 . *40 
It looked more like a mime crust 1838 Thmlwau. Croeoo 
IlL xxi. 179 The water.. iwas] covered with a thin crust of 
ice. 1869 PKitLirs Ytsw, iv. lac The crust formed ovm 
thelara. 


b. Crust 0 / wine: seequot 
B863 T. C- Shaw Wins, stc, iv. *43 In every wine, .a pon> 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute its 
'dintinctivenew' mui«t inevitably be precipiteted to the 
bottom of the vessel ; this is called lem ia the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the bottle. 

o. U, S. and Canada, The hardened surface of 


snow snitoble for crust-bunting. 

s86e {cf. Crusting vM. sb. s]. BB76 Forest 4 Strsam 
VI z8/* We bad waited for a ' crust* through days of raia, 
thaw, and log. 1890 N. Hisaa ia Mig Gants N. Amor, sy 
The Moose would come when the crust Immed on the euow 
in the monnteltis. 

6 . The hard cxtcmal covering of nn animal or 
plant; a shell, test, husk, etc.; spec, the hand 
chitinous Integument or ' shell * of Cmstoceans. 

16x5 Crooke Botivpfbfem tez This Crust Isspoogis, hauing 
■msl boles.. that by these hoUowe passages. .the thiauer 
part of tlie Chylus might pierce, 1633 Walton Angler tot 
J'his Caterpiller gives over to eat, aiM. .comes to be ooverd 
over with e strange uhell or crust. 1778 WiTHENtsfo ErU, 
Plants (1796) 1 . 32S There is a sort or lesuhaty cruet over 
theseed. il^ Good AM (od. 4) 1 V. 4i4 liba dktn] 
WPS shed annually like the crust of a lobster. 

7. fig. Something flgimed as in outer covering or 
■hell aiflicult to penetrate, or merely superfidaL 

165Z-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Knarlsfiffi) 969 AttDlvataRl 
crust of Hypocrisie that covsro the face of the greatest 
part of MsmiEiod. a sh8| Viube Lords Sstpp, iikgg) jso 



OBUST, 


OBUSTOXni. 


He may be oversown with a cruKt, a coldneea. «i 95 a 
RuaaRTsoN Led. i. 1x858) 1^5 Break tlirouj^b lixe cru*t u 
hie MlfiiktincHg. 

t 8. A |>lank cut from the outside of a tree- trunk. 
i486 fTottingiimH Rtc. in. 933. iij. cruetee. .to ley on |)« 
Katiic Briizge vnder |>e gravell. 1563 Leutk Ckurchw. Aec. 
HI. aS {in Peacock N, W, Line. GlatM.) For a cruet of 
a ptaiik to a brigge. 1569 Notiingkatn Rec. JV. 136 For 
a kru-tte and a planke. 

9. Angling. The surface film of water. ? Ohs, 

1653 W. Lauson iiecr. Angling in Arh. Gamer I. 194 If 

the wind^ be rough, and trouble the crust of the water. 
Ibid.^ This fly.. moved in the crust of the water is deadly 
in an evening. 

10. LtaUier Manuf. The state of sheep or goat 
skins when merely tanned and left rough pre* 
paratory to lieirig dyed or coloured. 

1686 Lend. ( 7 aa. No 9195/4 Aliout 350 of the best Kid% 
some ready pared, and some in the Crust not staked. 
188a Worcester Exhih, Caial, iil. 50 Crust and coloured 
■kivera. 

11. The outer part or * wall ’ of a horse's hoof. 

s8^7 Yooatt Horse xviii, 379 The crust or wall, is that 

portion which is seen when the fool is placed on the ground. 

+ 12. fig, A ciusty mrson. Obs. 

ts/^ Merry Knack in Hail, Dodsley VI. 530 What an old 
crust it is 1 .. I think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel. «id40 Day Feregr, Schol. (i 83 i <44 An old crust, 
with a Vjack bent like a howe with carieing tables. 

13. Comb.., as irust hardened^ ’like adjs. ; + oruat- 
olung a. (see qnot.) ; oruat-liBard, book-name 
of Helodei’tna herridum ; + omat-roU, a kind of 
thin crusted pancake. 

CI430 Two CookeryMs. 46 Cruste Rolle.— Take. .Flowre 
of whete; nym Ryroun and breke b^r-to rolle it on a 
borde also Hniie as parchement. .fiye hem, and srrue forth, 
1610 W. Folkinoham Art of Snrxtey 1. x. 94 Crust«clung 
and Scale bound soyles. s688 Hulmb Armoury in, 333^^ 
Crust Clung, ur Soil Bound, is an hard sticking togethei of 
the Eaith, that nothing will grow on it. i8a4 Sat. Rev. 

7 June 741/1 Old crust>nardened politicians. 

Gniflt (krnst), V. [f. prec. sb., alter F. crousler, 
erofHer^ L. €rustdrc.\ 

1. trans To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

IMS Ascham Toxoph,{\.x\u) 157 Snowe. . whyche was harde 
and crusted by reason of the frost. 1570 Levins A'lanip, 
104/99 To cruste, emstarc. 1607 Shaks. Ttnton 111. vL 109 
Of Man and Beast, the inflniie Maladie Crust you quite 
o're. 1614 W. fi. Philiieophedt Banquet (ed. 9) 169 The 
meatee become crusted and baked. 1836 Macgii.livray tr. 
Humboldts Trav. li. 34 Rocks. .scantily crusted with 
lichens. s8oa lllusir, Mag. Sept. 679 North winds begin 
to crust over the pools and streams with ice. 

h.M 

e s6s6 Chaemah Horner^ Baftalle of Frogs, &c. Ep. Ded, 
(K.i, Being crusted with their couetous leprosies. 1767 

i OHNSoN Lett, 19 Aug., Ill health., has crusted me into 
lactivity. 1883 Frouob Shmt Stud. IV. 11. vi. 350 The 
truth had been crusted over with fictions. 

2. intr. To form or contract a crust ; to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Also fig. 

c 1430 Thvo Cookery-bks. 39 Stere it faste hat it crouste 
Bo^t. 1649 G. Danifl Trinarck., Hen. I V, ccclxxvii, Ai;ed 
Tyrrannie whose Oyle Crusts in the I.ampe. a 1698 
Tkmplr (J ), The place that was burnt, .crusted and healed 
in very few days., 171^ A Dickson Treat, Ap^ic. 471 The 
soil.. will only dust a little above. 1890 Haxlitt Lect. 
Dram. Lit. atST'hc tide of fancy and enthusiasm, .settles and 
crusts into the standing pool of dulness, criticism, and vertk. 

3. trans. T o form into a crust ; to make hard 
like a crust. 

1671 Naroorough Jml. in Acet. Sev, Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
182 The main Body of Ice that lyeth crusted about the 
Shore. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret v. v. (x86i) 927 The 
dirt of hnlf a century, crusted on the glass. 

4. U. S. and Canada. T'o hunt (deer, etc.) on the 
ci ust of snow ; to crust-hunt. 

i860 [see Crusting vhl, sb. 9]. 1888 Forest 4 * Stream 
XXX. 46/3 The guides and hunteni. .going over the border 
. .on the deep snows, and crusting deer and moose. Ibid, 
165/1 A good deal of crusting deer is being done.. this 
winter. 

licnuitaoea (krixs^^' ^a), //. Zool. [mod. 

L. neuter pi. of crustdeeus adj. (sc. animdlia ) : see 
below. Introduced by Lamarck, 1801, as a name 
of the class of animals called by Cuvier, 1 798, 
ies insectes cruslacJes: cf. Crdbtaoeous 3.] A 
large class of Arthropodous animals, mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or ' crust ’ which is shed 
periodically; comprising Ciabs, Lobsters, Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 

1814 W. E. Leach Trans. Linn. Soc. XI. y )6 (title). Ar- 
rangement of the Crustacea, etc. i8a8 Stark Elem, Nat. 
Hist. 11 . 144 The Crustacea.. respire by hranchim . .They 
have a distinct heart provided with circufating vesMels. 1848 
Carfkntkr Anim. Phys. ii. 1187a) 108 Most of the Crus- 
tacea. like Insects, come forth from the egga in a state 
Mtry different from their adult form. 

Crastaoeal (knfst^^ Jal), a. rare. [C prec. + 

-Al..] »CUU8TACBAN a. 

1843 Kane Grinnrll Exp. xvU. (1856) 130 Like all birds 
feeding on crusiaceal life. 

Crwtaoeaii (krvst/' J&n), a. and sh. [f. as 

prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the class Crustacea. 

1858 Gkikie Hist. Boulder v. 81 The most abundant 
order of Crustacean life. 

B. sb. An animal of this class. 

1835 Kirby Hab, 6> /net. Anim. 11 . xiv. a6 Whether the | 
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higher Olden of Crontacesns undergo a real metamorphoda 
s^3 Dawson Eetrtk 4> Mem iii. 54 The Crustaceans, tlie 
highest marine animals of the annulose type. 

Cnutaoeoid (kr9st^i‘Ji|Oid\ a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -uii).J Xlaving a resemblance to a crusta- 
cean. 

1846 Dana Zooph. vil 106 These crustaceoid speciea 
Orasta060*log7. [See -(o', LOOT.] The scien-* 
tific Btudv of Crustacea. Hence Crustaoeolo’gloal 
a., pertnming to crustaccology ; Omstaioeo'logiati 
one versed in crustaceology. 

i8a8 Webster, Crustalogy, tJiat part of looloinr which 
treats of crustaceous .Crustaceology, trie word 

sometimes used, is ill -formed.. Who can endure such words 
as crustaceologicalj 1849 tr. Cuvier's Anim. Ktfigd. 409 
note, Milne Edwards has not mentioned them in his Review 
of Crustaceology. Ibtd. 408 note. Anomalous animals., 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists. ^1876 Pace 
Advd. Textdih. Ceol. xiii. 937 A freah and inviting field to 
the cruitaceologUt. 

Cnuita:oeora*brin. Ckem, [f. L. Cmstace-a 
•f ruber ted + -IN.] A red colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

288s in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Crustaoeons (krr8t7t/os),a. [f. mod.L. crusts 
deeus, f. crusla crubt, hard shell : see -aoeoub.] 

L Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a crust or 
hard integument. Crustaceous lichens (in Dot.') : 
see quot. i88a. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., CrwrMrrar/i. .pertaining to the 
crust, hard shell or pill of any thing. 1664 Powfr Exp. /'kilos. 
1. 3 1 'heir crustaceous Tunica Cornea. 1768 B. Stillingplret 
Econ. A at. 98 T'he cruiitaceous liverworts are the first 
foundation of vegetation. 1830 Linolbv Nat. Syst. Bot. 
145 I'he outer integument [of the seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous. i88a V inks Sacks' Bot. 319 T'lie Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the bark of trees.. These 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.]. 

t b. jPalA. Characterized by crusts or scabs, 
ifei Med.yml. V. 93 Th« discovery of the cnistaceouR 
Cow-pox . . Tne ulcers on the liands and arms assumed the 
crustaceous form. 

2. Of animals : Having a hard integument. 

1639 H. More /mmort. Soul 11. xi. (1669) xo8 Wasps and 
Hornets, .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their crustaceous Bodies 1664 Power h.xp. /'kilos. 1. 16 
Mites in Cheese. .It seems they are sheath'd and crustaceous 
Animals (as Scarabees and such like lnse> ts are). s8a6 
Kiruy^ & Sr. Entomol. tiSaS) HI- xxix. x68 Crustaceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3. spec, in Zool. Belonging to the class Crustacea, 
crustacean. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. iii. xvu. 151 Crustaceous 
animals, Lobsters, Shi imps, and Crevises. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsk. xo6 The shell-fish of the softer crustaceous kind. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. 4 Card. 320 Testaceous and Crusta- 
ceous Fish. 1873 J. G. Bartram Harvest of Sea (ed, 3) 300 
Old men . . setting lohster-pots, doing Lusinebs in the 
crustaceous delicacies of the season, 
b Crab-ltke ; like a crustacean. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LI. 377 Retiring in a crustaceous or 
crabdike m.xnncr from the Court. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 205 T'hy poor crustaceous eflfoitsat self-isolation. 

Hence Omsta*oeoiuin«mi. 

1797 Bailey vol, 11 , Crustaceoueness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 175^ in Johnson. 

+ Crnsta'de. Obs. Also crustat^, -arde : see 
also CuBTAKD. [Evidently a. ¥, croustade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modem word after 
It. crostata * a kinde ofdaintiepye, chewet, or such 
paste meate ’ (Florio), f. crostare to encrust : see 
-ADK.] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, eggs, herbs, 
spices, etc. enclosed in a crust. 

7^1390 Form of Cury No. 154 Crustardes of Flessh. 
— No. 156 Crustardes of Fysshe. c laao Liber Cocorum 40 
Crustate of fle.sshe. ct^Anc. Cookery in Honsoh. OAU 
(X790) 45s Let bake horn as thow woldes bake flaunes, or 
crustaaes. 

Crustal (knx'stll), a. rare. [f. L. crusta -i- -AL.] 
or or pertaining to a crust ; consisting of crust. 

i860 WoRCRBTKR cites N. Brit. Rev. 189a C. I.ArwoRTH in 
Proc. Geogr. Soc. 697 The many twisting crustal septa of 
the earth. 

Oraitalo'gloal, Omsta-loglrt, Crnitelogr* 

synonyms of Crubtaoeolooioal, etc. 

Proposed by WaasTBa (1828^ and in later Diets. 
Crutata (kiPsteT), a. [ad. L. crustat-us 
crusted, inernsted ; applied by Pliny to Crustacea.] 
Crusted ; crustaceous. 

166s Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Exanguine 
aquaticks, which are either soft, as the Polypus, .or Crus- 
tale ..as the Lobster. 188a S^d. Soc. l.ex., CrustaU, 
having an outer hard rind or sheU, 

Cruatatad (krtrsuited), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Covered with a crust ; encrustM. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland Icelandic springs, .the crus- 
tated stones formed in them. 

Oruatation (kn^st/i'J^n). [n. of action f. L. 
crustdre to Cbubt: see -atiovj The formation 
of a crn«it ; an incrustation. 


was eneWd by a thick Crustation, In which were all the 


Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel [etc.]. 1870 Bug. 
Mechetuie 21 Jan. 403/ x To attempt to rtmovn ciustaiions. 

Crusted (kr^^stid), ppl. a, [I. CUUBT sb. and v, 
+ Having or covert with a crust, encrusted* 
+ crustaceous {obs.); that has deposited a crust, at 
old port or other wine. 

ijBa Wveup Ex. xxix. aj A crustid cake upreynde with 
oyle. 1579-80 Nobth Plmarch (1676) 94 Kntnng upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. 1610 Guilum Hereddry 
HI. xxiii. (x 6 ii> 1701^6 Crusted sort of Fishes, vix. Crab^ 
Ixxbsters, Creuises, Cuttles, Kazers, Shrimpes, &c. t66$ 
Hooks Microgr. t>6 The pretty Insect was covered all over 
with a crusted sliel). 41745 Swirr Direct. Servatsts. /iutler. 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles. 1873 Forest <9 
Stream 1 . 90/8 The cru»ted snow-drifts* Mod, Fine old 
crusted port. 

h.fig. i from crusted wine) ; Antiquated, * vener- 
able * ; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a emit of prejudice, etc.' humorous. Hence 

Oru’fltedlj Oilv. 

1831 Lytton Goiloipkinvli, His own crusted urbanity and 
scheming perseverance. 18B4 X9/A Cent. Feb. 930 England 
. . cherishes a fine old crusted abuse as much as it does its 
port. 1888 Pali Mall G. 28 Nov. 4/x The lengths to which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 

CrU'Stev. CAS. and Canada . « Crubt-hunteb : 
see Ckubt V. 4, and cf. Crubtinq vbl, sb. 2 . 

]8S. Forest k Stream (quoted in Cent, Diet.). 
CrU'Bt-hunt, V. U. S. and Canada, [f. Crust 
+ Hunt v., afttr crusLhunter, crust' nunting. in 
which crust- is in locative relation to the sbs,, as 
in plain-dweller, sea faring, etc.] i«/r. To hunt 
deer or other large game on the snow, when 
covered with a fi ozen crust strong enough to bear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and are easily run down. So Oru'Rt* 
hunter, Om et-hnutiBg. 

1885 Forest 4- Stream XXIV. 425 Advocates of January 
cruKt-huiuing. 1888 Ibid, XXX. 47' < Thus eluding .. the 
. . cruHt-huniers as well as the hound. 1889 Cent. Diet., 
Cruster, one who crust-hunts for game. 

Crustifio (krnsti fik). a. rare.^^ 

1797 Bailey vol. 11 . Cmstfick, that brmgeth a Crust or 
Skin. Heme in mod. Diits. 

Crustily (km-stili), adv. Also 6 orustely. 
[f. Crusty + -ly ^i.] + a.. Alter the manner of, or 
as a crust {pbs.). b. In a * crusty’ manner; 
crabbedly, snappishly {colloq^. 

1576 Banister Hist. Man 1. ao A Cartilage, crustety 
coucryng either side. * 73 ^ Bailey (folti^, Crustili', 
peevishly. 1749 Mrs. R. Goadbv Carew (ed. 9) 929 The 
Pariion. . very crustily told him. He had lost his Dog. 1840 
Hood l/p the RAiPie 5 [He] asked .. rather crustily if he 
could name a single instance [etc.]. 

Craitiness (kiv'stines). [f. as prec. + -nbsb.] 

1. The quality or condition of being crusty concr. 
a crusty iormation, inciustation. 

1607 Topbell Serpents (1653) Their . . quality^ is to 
burn the body.. and to bring a hard scale or crustiiiesse 
upon any pan. 1665 Manley Grotins* /..ow^C. WamesaCp 
The upper CruRtiness of the Turf was so hardned . . that it 
would endure a few to go over it. c lyao W. Gibson /Vir> 
riers Dispens, xiv. (1734) 275 They leave such a hardness 
and cruRtiness that the part is very apt to . . break out into 
fresh sores, 

2. fig. Crabbed curtness of manner or temper. 

17x7 Bailey vol. II, Crustintss. pettishnem of 'lemper. 

s8aB W. Irvino Braceb. Hall 1x845) 95 Old Christy forgot 
his usual crustiness. , 1839 40 -- Wofert's R. (X855) 147 
An old English gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable crustiness. 

Cnutinff (xn? stiq), vbl, sb. [t. Cbubt v. (and 

j^.) + -INO '.] 

1. The action of the verb Cbubt ; formation of 
a crust ; concr. a crust formed, an incrustation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vii. lix. • 1405)273 Paaste in an 
ouen . . receyueth a maner croustyng in the vtter syde vnder 
the whiche crouste the paaste is nessne. i8ao Blachw. Mag. 
VL 548 The .. department in this facutious wine trade, 
called crusting, consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine-bottles . . with a red crust of super4artarate of 
potasK 1953 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1656 e6x Put out 
your tongue, and it insianlly freexes to this icy crusting. 

2. U . S . — Cbubt-huntino : see Cruht v. 4. 
i860 Gossk Rom. Nat. Hist, am Deer are taken exten- 

aively by a process called * crusting * ; that is, pursuing them, 
after a night's rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
upon the eurface of the deep snow. t888 Forest + Stream 
XXX. 165/x A crust sufficiently etrong for moose and deer 
crusting. 

Chru'ffitingf ppC a. [f. Cruht v, + -i»o *.] That 
crusts or forms a crust ; encrusting. 

1867 JxAN Incblow Stoey Doom 111. 72 A coverlet made 
•tiff with crusting gems. 

+ Cni'StiYaf a. 06s. [f. Crust y. + •!¥£.] 
Producing a * crust ’ or eschar, escharotic. 

1607 TorsELL Fonr-f. Beasts 4^ Medicines, .called * Es- 
charotica *, that is to say cniativY: which be hot in the 
fourth degree, and do breM a crust and scarre. z6io Mask- 
NAM Masterp. it. clvi. 461 Medicines to be crustiue. 

Cruto'sei rare. [ad. L. crustds-usx see 
next.] Of the nature of a crust ; crustaceous. 

i88e Syd. See. Lex.. Crustose, thick-skinned. Applied to 
certain mushrooms which form iaminm like crusts, 
t Orn'ffitoiUI, d. Obs. [a. OF. croustOHS, mod. 
F. crodtmx, ad. L. crustds-us (Pliny), t crusta 
Crust.} Of the nature of a crust or scab : crusty. 
e 2400 JLeu^pram's Cirurg. 350 Rotid ffetsch 8t crustoiia. 
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Bioos ASrw P asS Balbra lU cnuiooi «kW ba 
takan away. 

Onwtgr (kivitl), A 

1. Uf tM rataie of • ciwt; hud like • crastt 
ehemcterixed hj herlng e cni«. tptc. m. Scabbv 
+b. CiTirt^iieteJ/.); a Cterted (of wine). 

f MOB Canflwu't ctnur. i«« Ifb* ouur Im tmaBtOc. . 
ttU^^ynUamr. tma.^>iUmKir>tX>temiuUsfi) 
369 An JiBodfull of . . or tiM of cnwtio bnado mmIcSi 

in n cnldrMi. i«p Hmclutt Krj-. 111. .,4 (R., A kind, of 
mity fth^fiMj^.hwiinf a cruaty taila. iM6 t. ^ — 


^ V r« . _ - — , , — . Smith Oid 

™ CHiaty part! 

cf the body, tyii Dbkham />A^s, rw (J h Tha agg. .iu 

B rto within, aiid lit cruaty coat without. tSga Miaa 
iTFoao ydUgw Sar. tv.'iWjt 136 HU loavea, which ara 
miaty, and hw temper, which » not. ipsi Kanr GHmuU 
Exp. xxviii. ri856) ng Snow, recent and tufficiently cniety 
to bear you five paces and let you through tha eixtL 1166 
PouibilitU* qf CrttUioH 77 Good old crusty port, 

2 ./^. Of pcnoni (or thdr diipositions, etc.): 
Short of tem^r ; harshly curt in manner or speech : 
the opposite of suave or affable. 
yiSTo Prbston Camfyus in Hazl. Dodslty IV, 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crustyt ispl LvtY M^tA. Brnnh. 
It. IV, You need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt. 
i6o6Shak8. Tr. \Cr. v. i, 5 Eni^tr Thtnitu. AcAd. Thou 
crusty batch of Nature, what’s the newest 1764 Footb 
Mayor o/G, 1. Wka 1799 I. 174 Come, come, man; don’t 
be so crusty. 1857 M,as,‘ Gaskell C. Bnmii (i860) xa 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without laceiving 
some crusty reply. 

t b. fg. Hardened, stubborn. Obs. 
ifoi 3 iM. T aylor Strm./or yenri.x\\ zss Hardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the warmth 
of the divine fira 

Oru8ul6» -uly, obs. ff. Crdiilt. 
tCrnsypO. Obs. ran. [ad. hollowed.] 

Concave. 

s6as Lislb Du Barfat 151 It is concave and convex, 

• .in bent and out-beiit, or crusye and bulked. 

Cmt Coal-mining. A roadway driven from 
the shaft across strata of rock, flhale, or other 
< waste to reach a seam of coal Chiefly nsed in 
the Staffordshire coal-field. 

166s 1 ). Dudlby Meiailum Mar(it{\%^^ 97 The Colliers 
getting the nethermost part of the Coles first.. when they 
nave wrought the Crutes or Staules, <at some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit [etc.]. 1884 Pail Mall G. a6 Aug. xc/t The defend* 
ant was engaged.. in the driving of s^at is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of hu 
safety lamp and light hU pipe. 

Crat^a troBte crust.] The rough part 

of oak bark. 

1847 in Craio and mod. Diets. 

Crut, var. of Cboot, a dwarf. 

Crutoll (krff^, sb. Forms: i oTyoo(e, 3-5 
oruoohe (iX), 5-0 oniohe, oratoho, 7** orutoh ; 

6 oroooh(e, 6- orotoh; 7. 5-6 orouohe, 
orowoh(e, 6 oroutoh, 6-7 orouoh. [OE. cryce^ 
(acc. crycu) fern., a common Teutonic word « 
•OLG. krukkja (whence MDu. crucAe, Du. AruA, 
MLG. ArucAe. ArocAe, LG, krukke^ ArUcA\ OHG. 
chrucAJa^ chrucha (MHG. Arucho^ krucAe^ Gcr. 
AriicAe), ON. krvAAja (Norw. AryAAJa, OSw, 
AryAkia, Da. krykke) :->OTeut. kntAjd-, krukidn- 
f. ablaut stem AruA- of kreuA- to bend. The ME. 
change ofy(ai) to d, is found also in clutch^ much, 
trust. The phonology of the variants is obscure. 

For the crotch form, cf. Crotch, as a separate word. 
CrucAe may be merely a variant spelling, but it also occurs 
as a variant of Crochb sb. q.v. CroocALo may belong to 
crotch or to crouch .* the latter was perh. influenced in form 
by CaoucH v,. but it may represent an early lengthening of 
the H in erwAs. cruccAs, with later diphthongisadon.J 
1. A Staff for a lame or infirm person to lean 
upon in walking ; now a staff with a cross-piece at 
the top to fit under the armpit (usually a pair of 
crutches). 

C900 Bmdtis Hist. iv. xxxi[i]. (1891] 380 Mid his crycce 
bine wrefiixende. c laps Lay. 19489 Vder lome mon. .he 
wmnde mid his crucche us adun jnticche. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 8x pan wole no bing us availe but oure bedis 
and our crucche [rims mychd. c xc^Sir Gowthsrfrj'^ We 
make . . Crokyd here cruches for.sake. tsyo Levi ns Manip. 
x8a A crutene, grallus. isop SHAxa Much Ado 11. i. 373 
Time goes on crutches, till I^ne haue all his rites. 1084 
Bunyan PiUr. 11. x6x He could not Dance without one 
Crutch in his Hand. 1709 Addison Tat Ur No 103 P xx, 
1 . . nve him a new Pair of Crutches. x8os Mod. yml. XIV. 
30 He could walk with great ease, and without crutches. 
1866 R. M. Ballantynb Shift, triads xvi. (zi8x) 165 He 
walked with a crutch. 

p. mo Palsge. axi/x Crotche for a lame man, 

1573 Tmaa Husb. lx. (1878) 138 Mans age deuided here 
ye naue..The next [seven yeers: 71-77], get chaire and 
crotchee to stay. 

y. ^ 1440 yorh Mysi. xxv. 376 My man, lyse and caste 
pe cruch^m gode spece. — 380 Lorde I lo, my crouchie 
where bet Am. Mundav Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. 
Mise. (Malh.) II. 196 Some of them [had] bound up their 
legs and went on croutches, tgpe SHAxa Rom. d* J^l* 
1 . 1 . 63 (Qo. 1599] A crowch [Fo. crutcH a crowch, why 
call you for a sword f i6st Flomo, GnUcia , . a lame 
mans crouch or erutchet. 
b. transf as tho sjrmbol of old age. 

1388 Shaki, L. L. L, IV. ill. ess And glues the Crutch the 
Cmdlee infande. a sgpe Gesrnb ft L^a Loohu^ Glasso 
{x86i) 119 From cradle to the crutch. 


im 

A propi a amoit 

160B Mawton AtUmddo Ecok Prel Wka t, ys Yoor 
fhvw will give cmtchec to our fimlis, i6i8 Snaaia TV, 
♦ Cn V, Ht 60 Hold him Cut: He le thy orpieli. tpi8 
Youno Lorn Fams iK (1737) its Who *4 be a crumb to pm 
a rottw peer. i8l8 Tinaa EmHy HiH. Mam. v. 09 ihu 
Egyptians were later, .in throwkig off the cniimiw of 
picture slgim 

p. 1381 J. Bbia Nmddmdo Amm. Otor. 130 Of what 
force theriore can thie your wyndeehaken croeebe be., 
wheieupon your lame cnpled workee do resit /bid, 130 
Osorius Underproppeth his FreewUl herst, with thie crooch. 

y. idu N. CARrBNTKE Gcog, t* 54 Thie opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches. i66s 
Morqam SpA. Gentry ti. vii. 73 He is Potent Ceunteipotoat 
by the Crouches of provideoce. 

2 . A support or prop, with a forked or concave 
top, for various uses : cf. Cbotob 3. 

ntf EncAirid. Fertif. 39 The crotches, or forks, against 
which the arms of each company are eet. 1^ Eachaed 
Cent. Clergy 91 Though hie house stands not upon crutchaa 
1703 Maundsell 7 eum. yerut. (xyje) eB On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutchas.. for the Priest to lean upon. 
1778-84 CdOE rey. (1790) VI. 9169 The hunters fix UMir 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocka 
189a Gardimee SiudenPe Hist. Eng. 597 Soldier with 
musket and crutch : from a broadeide printad about 1630. 

8. Of a saddle: fa. Formerly, the raised part 
in front and at the back of the saddle. Obs. 

1617 Mabkham Carnal, iv. 48 The Garthweb which holdae 
p his Tiameis behinde the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
~| Blair Autobieg. ¥0.(1848)93, 1 was forced to stoop 
lie on the very curche of the saddla 1689 Depos, Cash 
VorA (Surtees) 090 And . .he could not hold up his need, but 
it hung below the sadle crutch on the fair sida 
b. In modern use : The fiont of the tree which 
is made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and which supports the pommeL Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle. 

1874 in Knight Diet, MecA, 

4 . fiaut. Applied to various contrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, o.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or iron) for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also called crotch) \ a forked 
rowlock. 

1769 Falcomke Diet. Marine. Chandeliers de ehaUupe. 
the crutches of a boat, which susMin the main-boom, or tha 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 1791 CowrcE lUad 
I. 537 Lowering swift the mast Into Its crutch. s8e3 H. B. 
Gabcoiomb Hav. Fame 58 'Die Spanker^Boom then to tha 
Crutch thw bear. i^F. W. Benhbi;t Lemvee from Log 
197 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard. 

p. 1769 Falconee Diet. Marine, Crotchee . .axa fixed in 
different places of the ship, .to support the spare-masts, 
yards, ftc. 1799 Hented Chrm. if. ejS A bolt must be 
fixed in each crotch. 1867 Smyth Sailed s Werd-bk,, Crutch 
or rrv^M.. stanchions 01 wood or iron, whose upi^ parts 
are forked to receive xnasts,^ other spars, and 

which are fixed along the siaas of gang ways. Crutches 
are used instead of rowlocks. 

b. Crooked timberf (or iron bandf replacing 
them) fitted horizontally iniide a veuel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stem post and the 
veaaers sides, to give additional strength to the 
connexion of these parts. They correspond to 
the breast-hooks at the fore-end. 

1769 Falconee Diet, Marine, Crotches, a nime given 
to those crooked timben that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon wnich the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it Mproaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. cmBoo H. Stuaet 
Seaman’s Catseh. 68 What are the crutches t.. Iron bends 
which unite the sides of the ship at the stem. 

5 . In a clock : The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 
arms. 

173s Ellioott in Ptdl. Trans XLVII. 490 The pendulum 
is moved by a piece of steel (call’d the crutch) rivited to one 
end of the arbor. 1874 Knight DUt. MecA. i.v., The pendu- 
lum>rod is containea within the limbs of the crutch. 

0 , A handle consisting of a cross-bar like the 
head of a crutch. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 141 The shafts [of the 
spade, with], .the crutch or open bandie, according to pre- 
ference. 1874 Kniort Diet. MecA., Crutch. .5. [Founding,) 
The cross-handle on the end (ff a shank (a founder's met^ 
ladle', by which it is tipped. 

7 . Soafdtoiling. A staff with a perforated piece 
of wood or iron at the end, used to stir the in- 
gredients. 

1837 Wmittock BA. Trades (1849) 409 A rotatory motion 
is given the crutch. 

8. a. The * fork ’ of the hnman body: see Cbotoh 
5 ; b, the an^le between the two flukes of a whale's 
flapper or tail-fin. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N, tV. Pass. 163 The Stockinge 
reach up to the Crutch. 1771 Franklin Antebieg, (1861) 
1. 140, 1 clapped ray hand under his crutch, and.. pitched 
him head-foremost into the river. sBAa F. D. Benmxtt 
Wheding Vey. IL 156 The tail-fin, or *flohiBe* .. eo^ 
half overlaps the other at the central notch, or * crutch *. 
1844 Rml. f Ord, Army 134 The Fly to extend from top 
to within inches above point iff Crutch. 

9 . Comb., as crutch-lik$ adj. ; orutoh-boots, tall 
sea boots ; omtoh-oone, see crutch-stick ; oratoh- 
handled a., having a transveise handle like the 
head of a crutch ; so onitob-headed a. ; onitoh- 
hole^ a hole to receive a crutch or movable row- 
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see Cbovcrb 8 * 

tueoatia t. l^iSi a ipiM-headid/emiolMf^ 
Aimswobth YMm Lem Pral iii. (i8lt> «9 He ceivM a 

vi (ed. s> esp | 3 Mts«. 8 ttEa with a *cniteh^ hotE on EiCli 
quarter Where an oar could bo worked to aaito |tw fodder. 
177E WoLLAETQM in Phil. fhsMi. iSni. T/The ^tom of 
the stem, instep of receiving the *ciiiicli;pin, k 
etdeways. xfSe In HMe Eveey-dpy IL^yS Walks 

with a short "crutch stide with an ivory head* 

Cratoh Ociwtp. w.i [f-prec.] 

L tram. To suppertaswithaemtohor emtehes, 
to pKrt>. 

sWt Divmn Abe, k AcAit, n. em Two fools ^fhat cru^ 
thsir fssbls sense cm verse* 1833 uisaaau In MewMeadAip 
Mag.yiXXVil. 43el'he genTusofMoUere.. in to first, at- 
tempts. .did not move alone; It was crutched by imitaiion. 
xSpo Cainb in PedlMmUG. eS June s/e Itik sWy Goveni- 
ment, crutched by Hartington and Mr. Chambeftaiiu 
b. with up : To prop up. sustain. 

164a R. CARrtNTaa Experteaee il vilL 19a Howsoeeer 
they crutch it up handsomly. tStfi SwrtOldMon. Conel, 
A history, growing alreidy vsnid, is IniC dully emtehod up 
by a detail of eircumstanoes which every reader must have 
anticipated. s86s Thomnsobv Tmmer 1. 106 Old crippled 
buildingB. .crutched up with posts and logs* 

2 . intr. To go on crutches, to iimp. (Also^ fit 
crutch it.) 

x8s8 J. Wilson fo Bhekw. Mag. XXIII. 810 Up snd 
down . . tbs various steps, .do ws ddlght to crutch It. 1847 
Tails Mag. XlV.apx The most apparent * dodge* on whim 
n sutesman ever * crutched ’ round a comer. 

8 . tram. Soap-boiling. To stir with a crutch. 
Hence Ont^tohing vbl. sb. $ also aitrib. 

ifiM Whittock Bk. Trades (184a) 4x0 What the new 
crutciiing whesls. . will cost. . ws havs no prsasnt means of 
static. 

t C&utoh, vfb Obs. Misprint or error for Ceatoh, 
to scratch. 

1481 Caxton Reynard vllL (Arb.) x| Bruyn..orutchsd 
[Flem. crassede) with the hyodsr fast. 

Crutoh-baok : see Cbuuohbaoe. 

Crutohffd (krwtjed), ppl. a.^ Formerly 
orouohed. [f. ME. Cbouou xfi.i croH, crouchcH^ 
Cbouoh to sign with the cross, to cross. The 
original long d has been shortened before the con- 
sonant group : cf. Dutch, formerly Douch.\ 

Having or bearing a cross. Crutched or Crouched 
(also Crossed) Friars {Fratres crudferi or Sancim 
Crueis) \ a minor order of friars 10 called from their 
bearing or wearing a cross. 

Accoraing to Hoipmianus ide Orig. Moaaek. v. xv.(x6o9) 
163) they ware beund to a rule in 1x69 ; hut they fint a^ 
pearrd in England In 1944, their nils having bean * con- 
firmed* by Pope Innocent IV in 1843. Thsy then bore a 
crow upon the top tA their suves, but subseauentlv wore a 
cross of scarlet cloth on tbs breast of thsir habit, which Pope 
Pius II in 1460 appointed to be blue. They were su^ 
premed in 165A See Newcourt RePertorium (1708 • 1 . 398. 

[a sa 89 Matt. Paris Chron. anno 1944 Fratrss dicti oruoU 
feri, (ficti sic, quia cruces in baculu sffersbsnL 1491 
Fabyan Chron. vti, sgy In tbs Towre wards. An bowse m 
crossed freres. 1330 Palsor. ezi/i Crossed (\twt,fhre de 
Saineto-Croix,] 1370-6 LAMSASxm Peramb. Rent (s86e) 
top This suppressed liouM of crouched Friars at Motindene* 
lesB L. Owen UnmasA. Monks sgOf ths Cnicifari, or 
Crucigeri, or the Cniched Friers. soB8 R. Holme A rmoury 
111. 191/1 Cruclferisns..of the vulgar called Cruched Friers 
. .came into England in the year 1944. 1807 Sis R. Colt 
Hoaee Tour in Ireland S70 A Prioiy. .erected in the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearen, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quaiters of this order ; hence, the part of 
a town where their convent formerly existed. 

1336 Chron. Gr. Friare (Ckmden) m Hys boddy buryd at 
th^rost Freeres in the qwere. 1666 PErva Diary 6 June, 
GoIm through Crouched Friars. 1873 Uis Diet. A rte IL 
645 The window-glass manufacture was fint begun in Eng- 
land in X557. in Crutched Friars, London. 

Cratohad (krpt/t, -fid), ppl. a:t [f. Cbiitoh sb. 

or P.4- -ED.] 

1 . Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch. 

tm E. Waso Hud. Redfo, 1. xv, A leaning on a Crutched 
Staff. i86i Sala Seven Sent 111 . ii. sp An umbrella with a 
crutched handle. 

2 . Supported on a crutch or crutches : see the vb. 
Cnitoiiar (kip-tjai). [f. Cbdtoh p. 3 4> -bb 1.] 

Soap-beiling. An apparatus in which &e ingre- 
dients are stirred with a emteh. 

1883 Sch American zi July i8 The soap k then pumped 
. . into a crutcher, nearly uke a milk chum, where it is mixed 
thoroughly. 

tOrik*to]iat. Obs. [dim. of Cbutch: cf. also 
Crotohbt^.] •« Cbutch i. 

i6fs Ftoaio, Gruecia. .a lame mans crouch or crutcheL 

OrutUns ; see Cbatliko. 

OruTe, Oruwal^ obs. ff. Cbuivb, Cbubl. 
CnUE (krpks). [L: see Cbobs.I 
(I L -iCBOfiS, in heraldic and other expressions, 
as crux amata, etc. 

|| 2 . Astfvn. The constellation of the Southern 
Cross. 

1837 Pom^Cycl. VIII. 198 Crux, a southern consteilatioa 
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kmmd out of Halley * ebeervstleiM by Aogntfliie Rem in 
bi« mope publi^blted in 1679. 1890 Paocfoa O^Afr W^rldt 
ai. a;3 There i* in the conMellatlon Crux^ a pear-iJiapeil 
oacouy of conniderable eixe. 

d. A difficulty which it tonoents or trotiblcfl 
one to interpret or explam^ a thing that 

puzzlei the ingenuity; oa *a tcxtaal cnix^ Cf. 
CurciFT If. 2 C. (Uflerl by Slieridan and Swift 
with the sense * conundrura, riddle*.) 

ICf. G. ArrttM, Grimm. Bi78f, Quoted from Hcnicr I778» 
and Niebuhr*; according to Hildebrand taken from (be 
aclmUuitic Latin crux iHttrfrtium^ etc .1 
171$ SuaaiOAN To Swt/t Wk*. 1814 XV. j6 Dear dean, 
since in cruxea and puna yon and I deal* Pray, Why U a 
woman a wevc and a rtddlef — Swift To ShoridoH ibid. 
61 As for your new rebus^ or riddle, or cruv. I will either 
oxulain, or repay it in triicka s8|o 81a W. Hamuton 
Philot^ Porceptvm Disc. 11859) 69 noti^ Ideas have been the 
€rux phUoioPkarum^ since Aristotle sent them packing to 
Ihe present day. t8^ Mausics IVkai ii Rtvtlatiou 70 To 
look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a* IV. 401 llie 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age ^ Plato. 18B8 Dowden in t^tk Cont. XLlIl. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 
4. Comb, t Orux-heningi, herri^s caught after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Oom (Sep. 14 ). 

Idas S. Sumi Herringbustt Trmdt 7 There arc also a sort 
of Herrings^ called Crux*HcrringB, beginning the 14 of 
Scpcemb. being the day noted oxal. Cntcit; these Herrings 
are made with sah upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
■7ay<Si in CuAMaBiea Cyok 
Cruyde, obs. f. Curd. 

Cruysado, oruaada» -a4o, ob». ff. Cbusadx, 
Crdsado. 

rCnxyidiage : m List rf Spurious VVords.'l 
Grw^ orwth : see Crowd xAI 
Crwet(t» Crwme, obi. ff. Crdet, Cruub. 

Orj (hrai), sb, 1*1. oriea. Formt : 3*5 orl, 
3 - ary. Alio 4-7 orio, orye, ( 4-5 krie, krye) ; 
pi. 4-7 oryea. [a. F. cri -Pr. Cat. mV, Sp.^«Vtf, 
lt,Jy^t<io, f. Item of frifricriJar, gridart) to Cry.] 
1. 1. The loud and chiedy inarticulate utterance 
of emotion ; esp, of grief, pain, or terror. 

cia7S Lay. >1991 Nns neture no man . . hat i<horde hane 
ori [cxaog hssne weop] hoii hii gradde to ban balwes, hat his 
hcorte ne mihte beo sort for ^nc deolfulle crL zaoy R. 


hcorte ne mihte beo sort for ^nc deolfulle crL smgj R. 
Glouc.^ (1794) 139 The cry of pt folk J^t me slow, he ohere 
brojte in drede. 1340 Hamfule /V. Cotuc. 478 By hat cry 
men knaw han Whether it [the Infant] be man or weman. 
>393 Gowkm Cut/. 1 . 115 With such weping and with such 
cry Forth, .he goth, I/orMiyiioH xoct The lady herde 

hym make suche crye« xsi|s» SrsMaxa P, Q. 1. iit. 93 Wkh 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry, >604 SHAKa. Otk. v. i. 
38 (Op.) *'ria some mischance ; the cry is very direful 
l8tj SCOTT Rokoiy lit xxx, ITieir wail and their cry. 

D. (with a and pi.)* A about or exclamation of 
paiui grief, terror, etc. ; a scream, shriek, wail. 

m 1300 Cttrror M. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potlphai^i wife] gaue a 
cri hat all moght here, c saee Mavnobv. (Roxh.)iv. 13 Scho 
turned af^ayne with a hidous crie. #11533 Ld. BuRNssa 
Hrom Ixvii. eii He berde the cryes ft wepynges that she 
Blade. 1605 Shaku Loot 11. hr. 43 He rais'd the house with 


Blade. 1605 Shaku Loot 11. hr. 43 He rais'd the house with 
loud and coward cries, 177s Maa Griffith tr. Viangt 
SM/ntreck 95 A Dutchman, .who had been, .the loudest in 
bis plaints and crie*. 1840 Dickbmb Old C, Skop Ixxi, He 
dropped into his chair antn, and . .uttered a cry never to be 
for^ten. ci%e Atno. Pitt. 636 Those mournful cries, 
which women usnally utter on the death of their husbands, 
o. An exclamation expressive of any emotion. 

1813 S11XU.EV Q. Mob vii, ti The insensate mob Uttered 
a cry of triumph. i8fi Barrett Sin t^Olgn Z. 111 . xlvii 
>93 He drew her to him with a cry of foy. 
d. \Ti Pathol. (Seeouot. 1 ^ 82 .) 

1843 Sir T. Watsom Ltd. Phytic I. 6m The cry [in 
epilepsy] . . is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
joiercmg and terrifying scream. b8m Syd, Soc. Lex.^ £pt~ 
Itptic cty^ a peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 


epilepsy] . . is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
joiercmg and terrifying scream. b8m Syd, Soc. Lex.^ £pt~ 
Jt/tic cty^ a peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 
uttered just before the respiration is arrested in an epileptic 
fit. If^roet/kalic ery^ a sharp, plaintive cry uttered by 
a child suffering from h^rocephalus. 

T 2. Shouting, calling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Ohs, 


0x300 Cnrtor M, 16304 (Colt.) Foluand him wit cri. 
€ 1380 Sir Ferumh. 538a pe Sarazynz after him prikede . . 
With no3'se ft eke with crye. CX440 Promp, Parv, xoa 
Crye, clamor, xfoei/trmcio, 

D. A shout, a loud and excited utterance. 

^1380 Wyclif StL }Vks. 1 . 394 pis crie is wamynge of 
aungels. Grafton Ckron, 11 . 63 Altogether with one 
crie called him on every side Traytor. 1653 H. Q>gan tr. 
Pintde Trav, IviiL aaS VeC could they . . neither with their 
cries, nor menaces, stop them all. 1939 T. Beale Sperm 
WhaU 3x4 Canoes fitkM with natives . . uttering loud cries, 
and appearing mneh^ excited. Macaulay //>>/. Eng. 

IV. 771 The Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed 
that they were the majority. 

o. The loud and excited uttexmnee of words ; the 
words as shouted. 

138a Wveur Mail, xxv. 6 Sothdy at myd ant a cry was 
maad. Loo I the spouse cummeth. 1548 Hall Ckrmt. 1x8 b, 
The people . . cried : live king Henry, live king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble men.. dicT to hym 
homage. 1605 Shaks. Mach. v. v. a The cry ia still they 
come. 1783 GtnSt, Mag. Llll. il Sea A cry of Hear him 1 
Hear him I 1837 Caelylb Fr, Rev. 1 . v, vi. There has 
been a cry every where ; I'o the Bastille ! 189 T. Bsalb 
Sperm Wkalt 169 Hearing the kwd cry of * • man over- 
board *. 

d. The niiited ahouting with which acamen, etc. 
accompany their combinra exertions. 

ox^Prmup* Patrv, xoa Crye of scfaypmaii, that ys depyd 


haue howe (P. halowe). 1789 PALCoiaKa Z>i t Marine, 
HoMto, a cry wfcidi arnwen to yoe^hoe. sSgo W. B. 
Clarks tProek ffp'avoriit ei By the signal and well known 
cry— without which, apparently, no Briiiah tar ..can haul a 

T . .lliey united their strength. 

An importunate call, a prayer, entreaty ; an 
appeal for mercy, justice, etc. 
a 1300 CufYor M. 4715 (Cott.) Bi for ^ king hai com wit- 


a 1300 Cnrtor M. 4715 (Cott.) Bi for pc king pai com wit- 
cri. And said, laocrd, (ton ha roerci. a xgoe E. E. Psailer 
ci. a l^verd, here )>e bade of me. And mi Krie mote come to 
safe Wveup Prov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri of the pore. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. Ixi. 9 4 The un- 
resistible cries of sujppliants calling upon yon for mercy. 


resistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
1649 Blithr Eng, lutprop. Impr. (1659) xBt It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of l^ough 
balking. X704 Pors tViadtor For. 85 Succeeding Mooarens 
heard the subjects cries. 1848 MACAuiJtv Hitt. Eng. 1 . 147 
The cr>* of the wliole people was for a free Parliament 
1 4. A formal authoritative summons ; a ‘ call *. 
a 1300 Ifnvtiok 970 And forto hanen alle at his cri, At his 
wille, at his inercL cxgjfi R. Bsunke Ckron. (xSioJ *79 
Knyghtes, lordes of tonnes, and alle com to his crie. e 14^ 
AmittS A mil. 907 'Ihan haddethedouke. . A douhti knight, 
at crie. 1483 Caxton Ookl. Leg. 1W4 Tlienne aosemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the ciye ot the fader. 

1 6 . An announcement made in public in a loud 
voice ; a proclamation. Obs. in general sense. 

[xeQa Britton i. xxiii. f 13 Qi qe face encoiintrc la crj’e, 
ue il eyt la prisotm par un an et un jour ) 1303 R Rrunnx 
JlandL Synne 906 pnu commaundede b^y* and made a cry 
.. (>1 satyrday shulJe men noun ryngge. rxuD IVill. 
Palemt 9949 Wich a cri bat he cried. . Imrch best of 
bemperour. a xioo yt Alexatuier 981 He makes a crie Jmt 
alle ^ curte . . auld put baini in to presens, a xgaa in 
Arnolde Chron, 1 18x1) go Ony man that hangith not out a 


Arnolde Chron. 1 18x1) go Oi^ man that hangith not out a 
lanteme. .Bcordyng to theMajTH iTye. a rw Ld Berners 
Huon liii. 181 Kyng yuoryn made a cryetnorow all tlie 
cyte that euery man slioide be armed. 1837 Sir F. Pai.- 
CRAVK Merck. 4 Friar vt. 11844 1 xjo A grave . . pertvonage 
read . . the * crye *, which, .announced the appointed meeting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

tb. pi. The proclamation of bairns of marriage; 
the * askings *. Obs. 

€ 13x5 Shorrham 71 Me ochal maky tlie cryes At cherche 
oppe holy day^ea thre. 

o. The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried, os 
London cries. 

X64S Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 05 Let his Chamber be 
street ward to take in the common cry and Language, and 
[to] see how the Town is serv’d. X76a-yx H. Walpole 
Vertudt A need. Paint. (17861 111 . *39 A nook of fencing, 
the cries of London, and the procession at the coronation of 
William and Mary were designed by him. 1834 Hr, Mah- 
TiWEAU P'arrert i. 3 The six o’clock cries arc not all over. 
X857 R Fitzcbrald Lett, (1889* 1 . 95s Some old Street cry, 
no doubt. 

d. J/ue and cry ; see Hue. 
td. The mingled Doi^ of people shouting; 
clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry. Obs* 
c layg Lay. 97034 bane cry hii ofhorde of ^n Romleode. 
e 1530 R. Bruwne Chron. (iBio* 944 per was contek & aie. 
Jhtd. *45 Men said pe wrath ft cri com borgh ^ lord Tip- 
toftc. c X400 Destr. Trey 5915 Myche clamour ft crye was 


toftc. c X400 Destr. Trey 5915 Myche clamour ft crye was 
kyde in ]>« ost. c X440 Promp. Parv. X03 Crye, or grete 
noyse a-mong the peine, tnmnltut. 

7 . Rumour, public report. 

X968 Grafton Chron* 11 . 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king and the Maiof were lyke to 
be slayne. X604 Shaks. Otk. iv. i. 197 Why, the cry goex, 
that you marry her. x6a8 Vorksk. Trag, x. ix, Knight.. 
Murder'd his children? xst Gent. So the cry goes. s668 
Temple Let. to Sir y. TempU Wks. X731 11 . xsa For ought 
1 can judge by the Cry of the Court, he wants it [money] 
more than 1 do. 1864 £. Cafkrn Devon Provine., Ail the 
Cry, the r^rt, something generally talked oC 

b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 
denunciation, etc. ; the vox populi. 

x6a8 Earle Microcosm., Vulgar-tpirittd Man (Arb.) 70 
One that followes meerely the common crye, and makes it 
louder by one. f69x-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 85 Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1691 Locke Toleration 
ttt. ix. He that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
wluit other can so well suit him as the National ; with s^ich 
the Cry and PrefermciHs go. 1768 W. Gilpin Ets. Prints 
116 The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
#Kx84a Asnolo Later Rom, Commw*(i^4fi' 1 . iv. z9o The 
p^ular cry wta loud against him. 

D. A form of words in which popular opinion on 
any matter finds general utterance; on opinion 
very generally expressed. 

t688 S. Penton Guardiaftt Inttr. 68 The common Cry Is, 
that it is time enough to learn thdr Books when they conn 
to be seven or eight years old. 17x3 Stkelb Englttkman 
No. 5a 393 Then the Cry would Images wv e put w for 
the common and ignorant People to worship. 1786 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) 11 . 9 The general cry that our com- 
merce was in distress. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 387 
A cry was . . raised that the penny post was a Popish con- 
trivance. 

9. Something shouted to cnconnge and rally 
a party; a watchword; a war-cry, a battle-ciy; 
a rallying cry. iit, tindjfg. 

Hall Ckron, 138 b. The lord Talbot made a crye, as 
though he would assalle the gate. 1591 Shaks. z Hen. VI, 
11. i. 79 Hie Cry of Talbot scrues me for a Sword. 1744 
Berkeley .S'iWx | 368 Truth is the cry of ^ but the game 
of a few. 1850 TadPt Mag* XVII. apS/a Their nunet are 
DO longer * a ay * and a test s88| Arasuk* Exam. 93 Nov. 
5A A revived luasnism was one of the cries by whkh Aiubi 
swght to iospire his coomryroen. 

D. /^.Apolitical or electioneering watchwoid; 
a legislative proposal or scheme designed oa a 


rallying cry lor the membert of a pa rt y In 
a contest. 

1779 Burkb Corr, fi844> IZ. *64 It would he w«H ifnmlt- 
ment before they joined m a cry against any citabliahmeat, 
had well considered ^ what purpose that cry is raised. 
1831 Brewster AFfc//#Mfii855)Ii.xix. asSl helWyelectioii 
cry. . was * the Church In danger 1844 DmaAEU Coninxdfy 
ti. i, * It is a very good cry though, if there be no other* 
said Tadpole. <884 Gladstone m Standard ep Feh. a/? 
Redistribution is their favourite cry. 

10. A fit of Weeping : a good cry, an energetic fit 
of weeing that relieves the feelinga (eolioa,). 

»85 *J. B. Owen ia Vise. Ingeatfe Mtliorai. 138 She wtm 
not sure but a good cry would do herself good, too. 1890 
Ettg. HIhsU Mag. Chnaimas No. s6a Mra. Macdoimld Iim 
her cry out, 

11. The vocal utterance of animats ; tsp* the parw 
ticular call of any animal. 

€ 1300 K. Alls. 5410 Sory fbules . . Cry by hodden ate 
a pccok. 1^ Sir T. Herbert Trav, 913 The Baia.. 
Boweake andT call one the other, in most offeniive cryes. 
1694 Acc. Sev. La/e Voy. 11.(1711190 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that I have , . heard. X77S Maa. 
Griffith tr. Viand's Skiptvreck 151 The different qiecies 
of atiiroals arere Co be distinguished by their cries, x^i 
Jambs Erieand iii, The distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C. C. 
Abbott Waste- Land IVami. vi. 170 The sora has a cry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to (lie rattle of our 
green frog. 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chaje. 

1535 R. Layton in Lett. Supp. Monast. (Camden Soc. 
18431 71 'I'o kepe the dere within the woode, therby to have 
the better cry with his howndes. Z749 Fielding Tom yones 
xvm. xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogs in Eng- 
land. z8. . WitiTTiRR Kint Vobner ijf Elsie iv, With cry m 
hounds and blare of hunters horn. 

b. Hence various phjases: e.g. to give cry, to 
open t^n the cry ; /nil cry* full pursuit ; olso^^. 

zsfio K. Hakvbv pi. Pert. fi'Will you. .run vpon a Qiris- 
ten o^y, with full cry and open mouth? 1649 Fuller 
^ f#r/ MofPs } un. 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. X684 K. H. Sck. Recrcat. 16 Being in 
full Cnrand main Chase, comfort and cheer them with Horn 
and Voice, ryze Palmer Proverbs 53 He gives out this cue 
to hia odmiren^ who are sure to open upon the cry 'till they 
are hoarse again. 185B Hawthorne /r. 4 It. ymlt. II. 39 
All offering their auerebandise at full cry. sSpz Rev. of 
Reviews July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pa^ of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

18. transf. A pack of hounds. 

SSOB Shaks. Mias. N, iv. 1. 131 My bounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde . . A cry more tuneable Was neuer . * 
cheer’d with home. s6ox Yarincton 7W Lament, Trap 
HI. ii. in Bullen O, Pi. IV^ The little flocked hound . . surer 
of his sent, Then anyone in all the crie beside. z6it Cotor., 
Meute, a kennell, or crie, of hounds. 1697 G. Dampier in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman's Cry of Dogs. sBga 
Daily Pieros 3 Nov. 5/3 With four packs of stagbounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds . . bteides not a tew of those small * cries * 
of beagles, which afford such excellent sport in their way. 

+ b. conUmptuously . A ' pack * (of people). 
t6oa Shaks. Ham, iii. ii. 289 Get me a Wllowsbip in 
a crie of Pli^'ers. a 1658 Cleveland Luidon Lady 35 A 
small Cry of Tenants. 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by some 
metals, esp, tin, when bent 
s88B Nature XXV. 374 The cry of tin Is due to crystalline 
structure. 

16. (Combined with an adv., as cry-out, the act 
of crying out, exclamation, outcry. 

1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park. (1866'. 1816 — Emtna r. 
viii, A general cry-out upon her extreme good luck. 185* 
J. Nutt in Vise. Ingestre Meliora 1. 199 The constant cry- 
out was that the filth came from tlieir neighbours. 

II. Phrases. 

16. Great (or much) cry and little wool : the pro- 
verbial outcome of shearing hogs; hence, much 
noise or fuss with small results, much ado about 
iiothii^. 

>579 Gosson 5 cA >48iwe(Arb.)98 As one said at the shear, 
ing of bogs, great cry and title wool, much adoe and smal 
help. i6as Hart Anat, Ur, 11. x. 119 Parturient monies, 
stc. , .Gveat cry and lUde woolL 4884 T. Goddard Plaids 
Demon 301 When there is a great cry, there is not always 
the more wooU. Mod. Sc* Mnckle cry an* little woo*, As the 
deil said whan he shore the soa 

1 17. Out of {/sc without) edl cry \ A. beyond all 
cavil or dispute ; to a certainty ; certain ; b. (also, 
out of cry) beyond measure ; to excess ; desperately. 
(Cf. out if all ho, out ^mll whooping, and see Ho f^.) 

1563 Golding Cmsar (1565) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
tbeyr own out of ai cry. 1509 Turreev. Poems, In their 
countrey downe is rife, and feathers out of cry. I5^Golx>- 
iNO Cahrin on Dsui. xxvii. 163 The proofes were so notable 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie. 1589 Kabhb 
Martins Months mmdo 36 The griefe whereof vext him out 
of an crie. 1594 Teeming o/Skrm C iv b. For lie so cram 
me downe the tarts, .out of all crie. 1508 R. Bbenard tr. 
7VrTMce(i6o7) 34 Misers kanc amai, he loues her out a crie* 
xa8 Chapman Blind Beggar V]M,y% (X6891 4/9 Oh 1 Master, 
tuT. without all cry. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Angh-Lat, 
X95 You commend them oat of M cry. 1875 Lowell 
Spenser Wka (z8go) IV. 347 He sometimes 'lutiited the 
letter as it waa called, out of all cry. 

18. Within cry of\ within calling dUtonoa* 
A far cry : a long way, a very long dmonoA 
1^ Litncow Tma. «. (i68e) gjb Viltefesand HaeaeB.. 
eodi one waa wUhia cry of oaother. 18x9 Scorr Leg. 
Montrose xii. One of the Campbells replied, * It te a for cry 
to Lochow ' ; a provwbial exprcBBion « the tiBm, Bieaaink 
that their anewnt hereditary denains lay beyond the veadi 
of an invading enemy. sfifiB TaiPs Mog,\S\l. ys/s la 
those days It was a ^fer cry* from Ovhiwy to Holysood; 
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**^_?Y* •* pelwinrterf tb* toy*! car, 

tm Aihf^m iS Apr. It to a &r cry ffom tUa ac- 

« taJldMS^ff,.*25r J»H» ta a a* *.t 

Ovgr (^)» 1. ao 4 ppk, eri«d (kvaid). 

Forms ; 3-f Me-a, (3 onto-a), 4-7 ovia^ erya, 4- 
opy, (4 oacel, ary, art, orlja, oiiy). Pa. A 3-ft 
orydo, 4-5 aaiada, arytda, 4-7 erida, cryad, 4- 
cried, orijd, arid, araid, 7 cri*d, 7-8 ary’d). 
[a, F. crig-r « Pr, and OSp. endar^ lugridan^ Sp. 
gritar :-L. ptiHtan to raise a pUiotiTe ciy, to wail , 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, 
(according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Qiurlits or Roman citizens : * qniritare dicitur is 
qui Qmritum fidem damans implorat',] 

L L irons. To entreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a loud and emored or excited voice, f a. with 
the thinff begged as direct object Ohs, (Nowrry 
/or,) Hence io try Quabtbb, Tbuok : see these 
worda 

« 1300 Cnrsur M, 30746 (Cott.) pan crijd [<?• creid] he 
merci Btte laat. Ibid, ti^x (GOttj Hie blod.. fines noght 
wrake to [v.r, m, erye. crv]. 1393 Uiwl. P, Pi, C. 
viL 338 Alie. .pat with good wul ConiCMUtn hcai and crien 
mercy. Ibid, C* viii, V09 A bedrcdeii womman To aye 
a largesse by-fore oure Iwde. 1397 Shaks. Lavfr't Contll. 
43 i>T Bouarch^s hands that let not bounty fall Where want 
dies some, but where excess begs all. 166O Pam Diary 
18 Dec., He became as calm aa a lamb, and owned . . and 
cried excuse. 

tb. with the person addressed as Indirect 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct 
object ; tsp, in io cry him mercy ^ and analogons 
phrases. Obs, (The earliest known English use.) 

a seas A mr. R, 44 CrieA him eorne merci ft wigiaetiease; 
a 1x40 Lofwngvti Caii, Ham, B05 Job. .crele leafdi merci. 
IZ97 R. Glouc (1734) 381 He . . cryde hym mylce & ore. 
>393 Lamgl. P, Pi, C. XXI. 90 be knyght. .cryed lesu mercy. 
1483 Caxtoh Goid, Leg, 8t/t Whan they repente. .and crye 
their god mercy, a 1533 Ln. RESKims Hmm Ixxxi. 949 Syr, 
I crye you mercvfor goddes sake doo not to me so arete an 
outrage. 167a ViLLiBRai Dk. Buckhm. ^ Reheanalx, 1. (Arb.) 
09 No, cry you mercy : this is my book. 

+ 0. with on^ to him, in place of the dative. Ohs, 

m tjpo CnrMorM. s^89(Gett.) jeme on b^im he end merci. 
lind, App. iL 739 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS.> The folke hem bad 
mercy to crie to iesu cryst. 1393 Lanol /’. Pi. C. xiv. 13 
pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. 1795 Souihey 4/ 
vii. sax This Alen9on. .Cried mercy to his conqueror, 
t d. with const, him {to him) of {grace), Ohs, 
Lancl, P, Pi, A. I 77 penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crimed hire of grace. [1393 Jbiti, C. ill. x And cryede 
to hure of grace.] 

2 . To call in supplication or leverential invocn* 
tion {on, upon, unto, to a person), a. inir, Obs, 
or arch. 



xxxiii. 6a Why crye ^e so on me? 1390 Csowlby Way to 
Wealth ai3 Crienge and ealKnge vpon them in thy nede. 
s6ii Shaks. Wint, T. in. iii. 97 How he cride to mee for 
hcipe. a 1850 Kossbtti Dante f Cire. 1. (1874) X76 She is 
criM vpon In all the prayers my heart puts up alone. 

b. with object sentence containing the utterance, 
or clause expressing its pu^ort. (Now merged in 3.) 

1197 R. Glouc. (1784)495 Criinde pitosliche, that hesaolde 
. .abbe reuthe of Cnstendom, a 1300 Caritfr M. 4737 (Cott ) 
Criand * Ha reoth on vs, blisced man \ e 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 8g8 Alle ermen. .Haue mercy Lord vp 
on w is 4 a Hall Ckevtu Mob, Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. 1900 SpsNssa F, Q, l li. ax Shec. .with niefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsafe to show. 
1699 B. HAaxia PeeHvaPs iron Age 149 The Foot . . was 
deserted by the Horse . . and cryed to them to stand, and 
make cood their around. 1697 DavnuM Virg, Georg, m 455 
He. .Thus mooniine, to his Mother Goddess cry'd, Mother 
Cyrene [etc.]. 18M R. C Leblis SeerpaiatePe ^ Log 37 
Turning a . . deaf ear to the solicitations of admiring comr 
paaiona when they cry, * Do let 1 come wP ye, ^ill'. 

O. fig, {inir,) Of things. Cf. 7 and Cty out, ^ 

a 1300 Cursor AT, 1x30 (Cott.) Hto blod on erth seed lys 
Efter wrak to me it crijs. igga Ascham in Lett, Lit, 
Men (Camden) xa Mischief, .so moche as did ciye to God 
for a generaU plage. 1991 Skaks, x Hen. Vi, v. iv. 53 
Maiden blood, thus rigoroaaly effus'd. Will cry to Ven- 
geance at tha cates of nMwn. 1607 — Timen 11. i. ao But 
tell him. My Vm cry to me. S711 Steele Speti, No. asS 
F 3 Sir, these Thi^s cry loud for Reformation. 1839 
Thuilwall Greece I. ix. 344 Inluries and insulu .. whi^ 
cried aloud for vengeance. 

3 . inir. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, v^ether under the influence of 
emotioo, as indignation, fear, pain, surprise, or 
merely in order to be heard auir, or above any 
noise tliat would prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 
alond {to a pefson), shout, vodfenite. 

It differs from hm/wl, ecream, tereeefiehriek. In that these 
describe particular tones used in ciying. .... 

a laoo Curaor M, 440I (G6tt.) Aiid fluon ful eenw 

l-flcddTn.ft he Itedde}. Ihid, *0607 (CotO He sal . . Bath 
cri and btal to duu and d^e. laSa WvcuF x«. 
b 8 Thel .. cryeden, seiynge Givet Ugff 
Ephesians, c >386 CHAUexa Knt,*e T, m Why eridcstowT 
who hath the deon offeveet es4oe mauedbv. (Rmcb.) 
xx3^ 151 Oi^ noyse 6t waters bet a man my wAt here 
ano^tCrtoheMueraohia de lm Tonr^Iusndpy 

fxlS^g Men wyagbeg and cri^ hipiiif. and plaieng. 


im 

^prs!’£i'JiE;issfixSs:z. 

mtlismMJm,saah, satyr ilMifljBrym Us lil^ 
ftMi/Vwto 4/1^89*4 (Am See.£sel1ie watenaea do 
loudly cry and bawl tiaa Mvt itwviMWsMrd 1^. ail. If 
w»bodysiapay<e,crymitiNb bbgoTmmenm M ier sne dd eA 
Odl le each ether and wh^ and cey Ail iright, aiewily. 

t b. in connexion with mle by enndle (CAlrinji 
5d). Obe. 

tdSe Pam Diary 6 Nov., We emt alL to the tele of two 
ships by en inch 01 candle .. 1 observed how . . they all do 
cry, and w« have Bveh te do to tell who did cry lest. 

O. Md-trans, with compkinental accusative. 

Iahomton in Landerdaie Petpert (t 885> IIL VuxBL 
8S The femiaiM eri^d their threats dry with cellivf to a 
gcneratl CotmcilL 

4 . trtsm. To utter or pronounce in a loud ex- 
clamatory voice, to call out. The object may be 
a. a description or term for the utterance ; b. the 
word or words uttered ; e. u clause stating their 
effect 

a. a 1300 Cursor M, 16388 (Cott.) Jfli word al mar and 
mar to cn all bei be-nn. xgba Wvclip Acts xix. 39 Othcre 
men cryeden othir thing solhK the chirche was confused. 
^ >533 Ld* Berness Hmn Ixvii. 030 When he sawe ids 
tyme, he cryed hto worde and token, o sSygCoxeBT Poems 
(1807) x6 What cryes the town ? What cryae the Univer- 
aity? 

x3lMWvcLrF.«4r/9xlx.34 Ovoiaof allemenwasmaAd. 
criynge . . Greet Diau ofEphisians. 1998 SHAxa Merry W, 


, , , smlbSMAKn. Merry W, 

v. V. 909, I went to herjn greene, amTcxied Mum, and she 
cride budget. t6xo —'Temp, ii.ii. 53 For she hmoatoiunie 
..Would cry to a Sailor goe ha^. 1697 Deydbv 

Georg, tv. 763 With his last Voice, Emydi^, he cryu. 



and nofiticians . . may cry pis] 

XXIX. 564 Ten thousand vo 


1709 Faioa Despairing Skeph., And yet 1 pardon you, she 
;ry^. 1744 FiaLuma Tmm /ones v. xii. Lest grave men 
andjwlittciBns . . may cry pish at it. 1831 Blaekm, Mo 
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The KlnglTK 

Kixkg I* 

*0. 16M CuLfErraa ft Cole Barihoi. Anmi, 1. xviii. 49 
He cries that [this Cavity] ia 10 small, that it will hardly 
admit a little Pea. id8a Otway Orpheus 1. 1 , He . . cries 
He's old, and willingly would be at rest. 17x6 Shelvockb 
i'ay. round World (1757) 049 This, they cned, was a poor 
dependaoce. 1847 TBMNYsmi Princess iv. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an army in the land. 

d. Spec, To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like). 

>375 Barsour Bruce xv. yyj Than hiR ensenie be can hye 
cry. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot, 11 . 78 Loud on nicht he cryit 
hes his sein^e. 9548 Hall Chron . 103 b, The! issued out of 
the castle criyng sainct Geoige, Talbot. 1634 Sir T. Hbr- 
BKRT Trav. 188 They presently shske and vibrate their 
Swotds upon their Shields, crying alond Nayroe. 

6. To nnnounce publicly so as to be beard by all 
concerned ; to give oral public notice of^ to pro- 
claim ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation, 
e tyoa Bekei 9177 Forte the da! were Iconic^ Thai was 
icridinto al that lond that he scholde beo up ynoma cx340 
Cursor M. >U97 (Fairf.) He lete cry a parlemcnl. e 1400 
Maunobv (Koxd ) Pref. 9 He will ger crie it openly in be 
mi^ell of a toune. c 1465 Eng, Chron. (Camdenf 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general justis at Londoun, in Smyth- 
feld. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon liii 179 The kynge caused 
to be cry^ . that none slwdde be ao mudy to speke; 9646 
Buck Rich , HI , i« 14 Thoie who cry him sodeew an homi- 
cide 1667 Milton P. L. u. 5x4 They bid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound the great result 

440/r, I was induced to outbid . .bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made at alL 
absal, IMS Shaku Lear v. L 48 Let but the Herald cry. 
And lie appears againe. 

b. To announce (a sale, things for sale) ; to sell 
by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 
hawking in the streets. 

X393 Langl. P. Pi, C t at6 Kekes and here knanes 
ertoden bote pyes, hole 1 xsft|CofA Angl, 8a ToCry in b* 
merketh, precouiaare, 1980 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, 


3x8 DiogeDcs when he was to be told for a slave 
the Serjeant that cried him to sale, lise Mauingee Maid 
of Hon. Ill, i, 1 will cry broom, or cat’s-Roeat, in Palermo. 
1677 Act 99 Ckas, He, 7 Noe persoo . .Bhail publickly cry, 
shew toth, or expom to sale, any wares, merebandiaes, fruit, 
herbs, goods, or chattells. 1701 W. Wotton Hist, Rome 065 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry'd, 
to bid for the Empire. s^S Howells Foregone Conti, x 
A peasant crying pols of pinks and roses. 

Proverb, To cry stinking fish. 

i860 Jee. Tatlor Dnct. Dubfi. (1671) 805 Doa ever any 
man cry stinkiac fiih to be lold? lies Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths (Houlsion Tracis, I. xxv. * Sir,* answered 
the woman, looking wise, * nobody cries stinkins; fish.* itfii 
Thackeray B. Lyndon (1B78) IV. iiL 444 This was not 
true ; but what to the um of crying bad fUi T 

c. To give public oral notice of (things lost or 
found). 

19^ Nashb Saffron Waiien 1x4 Hto Master . . to readie 
to. .get hto Nouice cride in eoerie market Towne in Essex. 
oi6s8 Bacon Max, ^ Uses Com, Lam (1636) 65 [The 
strayes] to be seized, .and to be cryed in thite markets ad- 
joyninf. 1799S. Fbbxmav TownOjff, 98 Penonewbotakeup 
any Mtay beast, iball cause him to be poeted and cried. 
0x845 Barham Ingol, Leg,, Knigki f Ladp xiili We've 
sent reuad thoCrie^Md bad bim well cried. b 885 ou J. F. 
STBimM in Lam Times' R^. LllI. 789/a The pruooer 
found a purse and money, and. .beard mob afterwards that 
It was cried In the street. 

d. To proclaim the mazriaM banoi of; to * ask ' 
la chuidu (SriU in Scotlana and New England.) 

1775 8iiBRiiMiri?lMi!rv. i,Or peibafu be cried tbivc t«e 
In a country eburch. life Lowuu. B^gtem Papers Ser. n. 
Introd. The Camriia\ KawSL I know to they win cried In 
aneetta^ conm nux SuiMbiy. 1879 W. M«lLwiuirrM Guide 
Wigioumehire 103 Lovfaig coupto laadiag on the Sotuiday 


gel ^ariid this twidift ami wi 

90 the McmdayL 

•. To read or lucHe nlo«d fo MbiM 
sysu ImMua Brief Mel (tfisf) VLaTV TbeliMikialw 
crdeivd the oonstablea to up aU tbaea te 
lihella 1895 Macaulat Hht Ene^tl* 963 tesdste 
proM and vurse wrhten in hto pmise wens erkdni svi 


1 6. To summon in a lond vote; to caU (to 
eoiiie). Obe. 

c$4pa Paiiud, on Htteb, n - 10 The medee rievsed tywm It 
aow to make, And beesles . . from hem I# cria. *490^ 
Malobv Arthur x. K, There be . . cryed vnto hunm bm 
that myabte here armea 

1 7 . To call for, demand loudly* Also fig* of 
thhigs. Obs, 

1804 Shaks. 0 th, 1. HL 077 Th* Affaire cries huet; And 
speed aniet enawer it. i8vi VLBtCHBU PMgrim 1. it, llue 
cries money for reward, good store too. iTfi Soortnur Ae* 
uriptiem xv, Tba innocent blood cried vengeaiioe. 

t8. To extol; m.tryup, Obs, 

i8tj Shams. Hen. VIH^ 1. 97 Now ibis Masks Wsemyde 
incompareable. os8iA FLircHua Hum, IdeuSemmij, I, 
Wbea all men ery him. Mel Easlb Mkroeoem,, ViAm. 
spirited Man ^xh,) 70 That cries Chaucer to his Money 
aboae all our Englisb Poets. 

0 . intr. To utter inardealate cxeUmatfoiif^ up, 
of grief, lamentation, or suffering, radi as Aie 
ustoilly accompanied with tears ; to weep and sstU. 

1097 ^ Glouc. (1704) is Heo ciyede and wen with sorwe 
3mow. e 1300 .fm Juium 179 Pe Justice bigan Io wipe 
and crie. 1940 Hamfolb Pr. Comm, 475 Bol ttffe aid 
Mrawel and cry and wepe. c 1400 M aumohv. (Roxo. j iv. 13 
Scho began to crie, as a thing ^sa had mykill lorowe. e um 
Merlin b6i He be-gan to meke grete sorow, and cried bifh 
nnd deer that the! with-ynne vpon the waOm myght weleit 

Cl......... . 1*2 


I. SfiNSRR F , Q . t . hi 05 She 9011 


gan. to,.en;afMl 
1999 Shaks. Afuipl 
m In tbs night 


curse, and raHe, and rend her hears. igL- 

Ado in. iih 69 If you bears a child cne In the niii^ 
you must call to the nuroe, and bid her still it. i8it Bistn 
Esek. xxvi. 15 When the wounded crie, when the riatighlir 
is made in the midst of thee, tgge TtNiivseH/H Aftoii. Hv. 
rB An infant crying in the night : An inliuit crying to the 
light : And with no tonguage but a ery. 1884 J. Paskhr 
Apost, Life ill. IRA You win never pnrMUkde Iheworki that 
Jeremiah did enytfamg but cry. 

b. trans. with t$$io, out of, etc 
17415 W. Homi rv Fool (1748) 1 . 196 We must . . not let * . 
fthem] whine and cry us into a tanas inbrnissioa. 

10 . This passes in later use into : To weep, shed 
tears ; used even where no sound is uttered. 
c t 83 S Dbwbs Introd, Fr, ia Pat^r, 939 To crye i 

brain, 1998 Smakk Merry W, lu. i, ei *Murd« < , 

I haue great dispoMhlons to cry. oiges DoHNa (),\ Her 
who still weeps with spungy eyes. And ner who is oiycork, 
and never cries. i 89 a Pi^s Did * ... 

cruel a hypocrite that she can ay 1 

CHBeTBanBLO Arff. 1. xd. s«s full _ 

when he saw the ststue of Alexander the Great. 

P. Pmriefe Annual I. 1x6 What I have you not Itft 
crying yet? 1 shall give you something to try for betoe 
you go ho^. , 1^ O. Lloyd Ehb hriew 11 . so8 Poor 
Pauline, who cried copiously. 

b. c]nnsi-/rwfx. To ery tears, ery onfs eyes or 
heart osei, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, etc 
i6zx Shake Cymh. iii. iv. 46 And cry my selfe awake? 

CiRBER Carrlest Hush, i i, I could cry £yea out. 
Ibid., 1 ihould cry my self sick in some dent CUmS, sMm 
Biaehw. Mag, XXlX. 594/1 A sickly infant, which a stem 


Diary 14 Oct*. And ilie an 
ly when she pleaaee. iwn 
Julius Caesar . . even cned 


stepmother ^s cry kielf to etoep. 186s Kwcslev Water 
Bab, iv. (x886) 157 He. .sat down, .and cried sate Stare from 
sheer dlsappomtmeaL 1864 Tennyson Gramhneiher x, 
1 cried myeelf well-nigh blind. 1888 Man OuriiAirr ffeyie 
1 . 169 When she had cried her heart out. 

11 . intr. Of an animal: To give foith a loud 
call or vocal sound ; to utter its characteriitlc call 
1398 Trkvma Barth, DeP.E. v. xx{iL(i495) xvx Amonge 
byrdes and foules , . the male cryeth and not tne female. 
ciApo Voc. In Wr.-Wfllcker 576/44 Cueulo, to crye aa a 
Cokow. Ibid. 607/3 Recano, to crye as a tygie. 1965 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 51 Frogs crying. . toewarne ii» of a 
tempest. i8ie Shako Temp. v. i. poThere 1 oowch wbea 
Owns doe crie. iSei Byroh Hexv, Sf Lesrth iiL 7m Hark, 
hark t the sea-birds cry I f8|9TMACKSaAV J/g^orGHAagms 
iv. The camels began to cry. 

b. Said of the yelpirg of hounds in the dlase, 
Bh, St, Albums £vi(ja, Whl tbeys boundes all 


they cry, Oh this is Counter you tolse l 5 aiitoh Doggea. 

O. qRR$i-tbanf, 

1798 Buaxa Regie, Pease L WIul VIII. 143 Like Impoiw 
tunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and aigbt. 
tl 2 . iran^. Of things inanimate: To emit a 
wheezing or creaking sound. Obs, 

1903 Fitiherr. Hueb.% xo If it synge or erye, or make any 
noyse vnder thy toe, than it to to wete to sows. 1781 [see 

and combinations. 

* Phrases, 

19 . In many pbraseological expremiona, mUery 
Aim, Cook, Cbavkit, Cbejjl, CenoABD, 
Halvba, Harrow, Havoc, Mrw, Quarter, Qan, 
Quits, QuxTTAircB, Sbaki, Truci, Vrurraroi^ 
etc., for which see them worda To cry emmrage- 
ment : to shout encouraging worda Cry fish : see 
5 b. Cry mercy ; see i a, b. To ery smaekx to 
^ve out the sound of a smack. Ci also sense 17. 

t6s7 W. ScLATER Exp, % These, (163a) 104 He hearee not 
the BWMt Basse cry eaiacke. 187a Raymond Statist, Minee 
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394 Where so rnsny voices cryencoursgementi it iswelUhat 
one should Hpeuk warning. 

prepositions, 

(P'or tiie coiiatructions in which both words have 
the ir ordinary tenses, tee above ) 

14. Cry agwinat . To nise one's voice 

against; to u ter protests or ri^proofs Against; 
Also of things. 

sjSe WvcLiK Peuf. kv. o I.efct he cryc a^ens thee to the 
lx>rd 16x1 niDi.B G«.>e to Nineueh and cry 

a.>tAinHt it. 1635 Swan M. vi. §9 <164 p 185 Reason it 
Nelfduth crie against it. ia5o 'IVnnyson In Ahm, xc. 94, 

1 find not yet one lonely tnought 'Jl'liat cries aguiiint my 
wish for thee. 

15. Cry for — . To lieg or call for loudly and 
imploringly, or with tears ; fijii- to ije in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (see 
above a c). 

a 1300 Cursor Af, q6io fCott.> All |>at «co wald for cri or 
call. is8x Mui£astkm Position* xxxviii. (1887) 159 If ye 
■hew a child an apple, he will crye for it. 15M Siiaks. 
ItoH, IV. i. 145 Some swearing, ■ome frying fwr a Sur- 
gean. iB 5 o T. Mxai in li orate The toilwoni wretch who 
cries for ease. 

tl0. Cry of . To hail from, belong to. Obs, 
ri3X4 Guy H'arw. (A.^ 7001 Redi to fijtes Wi)» alle i^at 
crie of hat cuntre. 

17. Cry oiip upon : see senses a, 3. Also 

(obB.\ To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to ; to exclaim against ; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry ( fame, honour, 
hate,, etc.) on or upon. Cl. cry Shamb ttfon, 

rt xjoo Af. 6197 IG* ti.» p.in gan he folk apon him 

cri. And said *do ^ou forth in hey ’. c 1400 7 ^7^*6504 

Then criet he full laiitly he knightes vpon. 1330 More 
Cou/ut. Tiniiale Wkn. 3116/1 He cryed vpon them to doe 
penaunre. 1347^ Baui dwim Ator, Phttos. (Palfr.) 73 b. 
All their religiones were nicked and abhominable And there- 
fore some of them cric'd upon them. 1368 Grafton Chron, 

1 1 . 154 This yere fell a great controversie . . about the chosyng 
of the Maior . the Comnioiis . cryed umm Thomas fitx 
I'hoinas. 1601 Smaks. 7 W/. N, v. i. 69 That very eniiy. . 
Cride lame and honor on him. i6e6 7 >. A Cr, v v 35 
Hi*) mangled Mynnhlons. .come to him, Crying on Hector. 
••• With cuiverh, 

18. Cry lMU)k. a t^ans. To call back. Sc. 

XM4 W. CHAMnaim in Athenmum No. 1923. 301/9 Rin and 

cry back the laird. 

b. intr, To return as on a trail ; to 

hark back ; fig, to revert to an ancestral tyiie. 

19. Cry down. a. trans. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unlawful, to forbid, hunpreas, or condemn by 
public proclam ition ; to accry; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

1437 Sc, Act* Jas, /f (T597) I 65 That the fute-bol and 
ffolfe be vtterly tryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
Bunyan Pitgr, 11, (187QI911 Her Hnsband first cried her 
down at the Cross, anef then turned her out of his Doors, 
ifige Luttrbi.l Brief Ret. ^1837) 11 . 563 I’he lord mayor 
sent his officers to downe the faire. 1763 Blackstons 
Comm. (1774) 1 . 978 The king may. .decr>', or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. xBay 
Hallam Con*:. Hist, (1876; 1 . i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penalties. 

b. To condeibn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

B JoNBON Ev. Alan in Hum i. v, He condemned, 
and cry’d it downe for the most pyed and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 1649 Kuclbr Holy tjr Prof. St. 11. xxi. 135 
These cry up Drakes fortune heiein to cry down his valour. 
174a Fikldino J. Amirew* i. xvii, A book which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down. x888 Rioxa Haggard 
Mce*oei* Witt i. Did hieeson’s subsidize a newspaper to 
puff their undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down. 

o. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. 

16x3 Shaks. H*n. VllI, I. L 137 He to the Kinp;, And from 
a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This Ipswich fellowes 
insolence, a s6a8 Prf.ston Saints Daily Exerc. (1699) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then our prayers, they cry downe our 
prayers. 

20. 0r7oir. intr. To exclaim that a negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of tlie exclaimcr ; to an- 
nounce one's withdrawal from a negotiation, treaty, 
engagement, etc. 

1773 Shrridan RivaJ* in. i, I should never he the man to 
hid you cry off. 1857 TaoLLora 7 'hree Cterks^ xxxviii, 
Would she be the first to cry off from such a bargain T 1890 
G. M. Fbnn Double Knot 1 . Prol. iv. 62 He soon cried off 
on finding I hat his challenge was taken up. 

21. Ory out. To utter loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation ; to exclaim, intr. and trans. 
Of things: To emit a creaking sound. 

138a Wyci.iv Ecclus. L x8 Thanne crieden out the Bonus of 


Aroa 1483 Cath. A ngt. 8a To Cry owte, txelamar*. 1333 
CovBRDALa Isa. xii. 6 Crie out, and be r’-"-* *' — 
dwellest in Sion. 1399 Shaks. Rom. fut 


a i Our poor ship grinding, and crying out at every stroke. 

18 Byron yuan 1. ccvii, They will not cry out before 
they 're hurt. 1890 A. G issing Villap Hampden 1 1 1 . iU. 7a 
He just cried out a good-night, .ana set off. 

b. Const, against, at, on, upon (persons or things 
objected to) ; for (something wanted) ; f to cry 
out of, to complain loudly or vehemently of (a 
matter). 


1228 

c I3l3 WvcLir Wh*. (x88o> 157 All crlMtens men achal crie 
out on deuelis blaaphemveii. 1348 Hall Chron. 14 b, 
All pore people will rayle and crie out upon us. Ibid. *09 b. 
Which oomiiiaundement so vexed . . tliat they cryed out of 
God. 1568 GsArroN Chron. 11 . 840 Criyng out of the 
dammages and great hurtes that they hod susteyoed. tS79 
Goiuioif Sch, Aiouse (Arb.i 41 His crueltie was so loudely 
cryed out on. 1399 Shaks. Hen. F, 11. iiL ao They say he 
cried out of Sack. 1630 Br. Bkukll in Abp. lltskers Lett. 

i i686) 491 He is the . . most cried out upon. 1634 Sis T. 
f liROBRT Trav, 160 A sevrre Scholler . . cries o .t against 
their filthinrs e. 1653 CocAN tr. Pinto's 7 'nee. xv. 48 
Crying out for help, a x68o T. Brooks fi^hs, (1867) VI. 917 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, luid rage 
of men, 171 1 tr. ff’erenfetstns* Meteors of Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man. 1708 Ds Fok Ptagus (1684 
Rtidg.l a 18 They wou'd cry out of the Cruelly of being 
cunhn'd. 1739 Goi.dsm. 7 ' he Bee \\ ks. (Globe) 366/a The 
world, .may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess.^^^^^) 1 . 02 Every living movement 
of human thought . . cries out agaiust it. 1879 Miaa Yongb 
Canters Ser. ly L 15 The state of the church cried out for a 
geiicial council. 

t c. To be in child-birth. Cf. Shout. Obs. 
(613 Shaks Hen. VIII, v. i. 67 What, is she crying out? 
x 668 Pkfys Diary 19 July. i6ge-X734 [see Crying aj. 
fd. To S( 11 out by auction. Ohs. 

1701 Loud. Gas. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Boulte . . Pawn- 
bioker. .gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 

22. Ory up. trans. To proclaim (a thing) to 
be ixcelh nt ; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
maiion by proclnm.ition or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1393 Dravton Misery Q. Wks. X733 IL 38B When 

she up is cry'd. Of all angelic excellence the prime. 1631 
T. PowBi.L 7 'om All Tratiex 144 When your credit is cryed 
up to the highest. 164B Jbnkyn Blimi Guide iv BB You cry 
up Miracles as you cry down the Word, a 1698 Tkm- 
plr iJ.), Crying up the pieces of eight. 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. laj F 5 Weofieti hear a pour insipid Paper or 
Tainphlct cried up. 179a Burke Corr. >1^44 III. 390'J‘hey 
who cry up the F'rench rev(»lution, cry down the party which 
you and 1 . . belong to. 1874 Hi£Lrsd>'<%. Pressure v. 73 Isn't 
It good to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
spurts ? 

+ b. intr. To raise one's voice, shout. Obs. 

1684 Goddard Plato's Demon 959 Worthy Patriots, who 
cry up MO much for Liberty and Property. 

Cry-, in many words, obs. f. Cui-. 
tCryal. Obs. Al8oory-,oriell. In Criell Heron, 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser White Heron. 

1563-73 CooFBR 7 'hesaurus, Albardeola . a crj’ell herne. 
x6ii CoTCR , A/grefte . a criell Heron [S755 Johnson, 
Crval, the heron (citing Ainsworth]. Hence in mod. Diets.] 

Cryance, -aunoe, Cryature : see Cbk-. 
Cryb, etc. : see Cbib. 

Cxy'-baby. [f- Cry sb. or vb. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for one who cries childishly. 

188a Advance 18 May 3x7 Tom called him a ciy-baby, be- 
cau>«e hbi eyes were always full of tears. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
91 Feb. 930/1, * 1 declare.. that they're cry-baBy chaps.' 

Czying, vbl. sb. [-iho L] 

1. The action of the verb Cbt in its various 
senses ; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a S340 Hampoi.b Psalter iii. 4 His prayere he callescrtynge. 
1398 Trbvisa Barth, Ds P, R. xii. vi. •X495' 4x6 Cryengeof 
the owle by nyght. c 1400 Dsstr. Troy xoxBo The clamor 
was kc' e, crying of penull. 1309 Baxclay Shyp if holy* 
(1S70) 168 1'ny crying, foole, shall not wake hiimout of that 
sleepe. iCiz Bibi.r 1 Sam. iv 14 Eli heard the noise of the 
crying, x^s.% Dk Fob Col. TiricA 1x840 1 94 My crying wb.s 
over. 1891 F. Barrktt Sin of Olga HI, 1 . viii xi^ There’s 
a good deal of crying I And we mope and look miserable. 

2. W'ith adverbs, as crying out, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; "^spec. accouchement ipbs.)\ 
cr^’ingup, extolling, laudation, etc. 

2483 Cath. A ngt. 89 A Criynge owte, sxelasnacio. 1676 
Allbn Address Nonenf. 158 A zealous crying up one, and 
crying down another, sfipa Luttrbll Bmf Rsl. (1857)11. 
4 1 7 He has ordered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
present at her crying out. 1713 tr. Ciess D'Aseois' H^'ks. 
479 Couriers were dispatch'd • to desire them to come to Her 
Majesty's Crying-out. 1734 Richardson Cramdison (xBxa) 
VI. 393 (D.) Aunt Nell, .was lU the crying out. 

3. attrib., as orylng oold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run. 

1761 Footr Liarx. Wks. 1790 1 . 990 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 

f rodiiced. 1843 Sir T. Watvon Lset. Physic nBjx) II. ss, 
found her sufiering under what U popularly called a ' cry- 
ing cold '. 

Crying, ///. a. [-ino 2.] That cries. 

1. Exclaiming, shouting, clamorous ; roaring. 
Trrvua Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiii. 1x495' 45S 
A cryenge see and an vnpeosyble is peryllous. 1383 CcUh. 
Angt. 8a Criynge, rtamans, 1^ Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 930 My 
selfe the crying Fellow did pursue. 1697 Drydbn Virg, 
Georg. I. 395 When crying CkirmiNants fonudte the Sea. 

2. Wailing, weeping. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr 814 And fright her cijing babe with 
Tarquin's name. 1838 MACAVf.AV Hist. Bstg. 1 . 380 An- 
noy^ by invalids ana crying children. 

3. Oi evils : That lorces itself upon notice, and 
calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 

1607 Topsrll Serpents (t6o8i 7x6 Odious crying sins, s^ 
Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1699' 111. 1 . az Representing 
Ship-Money as a Great and Crying Grievance, idea G audbn 
God's Great Demonstr. sa The cryingeat Injustice and 
cruelty in the world. 17x1 AnoisoN Spect. No. 61 F 5 There 
is a most crying Dalness on both Sides. 1838 Paascorr 
Perd. Is. <18461 1 . iiL X55 The most crying evil of this 
period. i%M F. W. Robinson Very Strange eunUy xL 
95 It would he a crying shame, if you could. 


advb* tlgd-v Dicksns Sk» Boa (1877) xs8 These two old 
men . . have made themselves crying drunk. 

CSryingljf aAi- [f. prcc -lt 2.] In the 
manner 01 a crying evil ; clamantly, markedly. 

t8i8 Southbt Ess. (163s) 11 . 130 The condition of the 
inferior clergy . . atill c^iogly requires improvement. 1878 
Skblbv Steen 11 . 183 There woe nothing that was so cry* 
in Jy uqjust or wrong. 

Ci«ykat, -et(te, obs. ff. Cbxokit 

Cryke, obs. form of Cbibx 

Crym-! seeCBiM-. Orymble: sccCbumbli. 

Cr^eU, -yll, var. of Cbxiiil Obs. 

Cryne, obs. f. Chine v. Sc. 

Orynok, obs. f. Cbannoo, Cdbnook. 

Cryogen (krai W^jen). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
apio-s trost, icy cold •«> *obn taken as * producer.] 
A freezing- mixture, or a substance which when 
mixed with ice produces a frCvZing mixture. 

1873 F. Guthrib in Prec, Physiol Soc. 1 . 76 By Cryo^n 
1 mean an appliance for obtaining a temperature below 
O C. In this paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture. 
1881 Watts Diet. Chem, VI 11 . 1005 The temperature ol the 
mixture when used as a cryogen. 

Cryohydrate (kraiPihai drJt). Chem. [f. as 
prec. Hvdbate.] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination ot a salt or other crystalloid with 
water (ice) at a temperature below freezing-point. 

1874 F. Guthr a in Proc. PhpiceUSoc. 1 . 74 At O® C. the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called ic^ which is thus a cryohydrate 
of water. 1873 Ibid. 1 . 76 By Cryohydrate 1 mean the 
body resulting irom the union of water with another body, 
and whiuh hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 
O^C 

Cryolite (krai -plait). Min. [Named 1709 f. 
Gr. N/mo-r frost -»• -LITE.] A native fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
bcmi-traiisparent masses or crystals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and Is an im- 
portant source of the metal aluminium. 

x6ox W. Nicholbon Jml, Nat. Philos. Ser. l V. eie 


Before the blowpipe ciTyolite fuses even before ignition. 
1888 Times xo Nov. xo/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigiut. 

Oryon, oos. form of CuAYoN. 

li OryopliOniJI (kraip-ffir/fs). [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. frost 4* -^opor -bearing, -bearer.] An 
instrument for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evapoiation ; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. 

x8r8 Hbnry Epit. Chem. 1 . 133 The instrument invented 
by Dr. Wollaston, and termed by him the Cryophorus or 
F rost-bearer. s8I^ Tvndall Heat v. | 187 1x870) 151. 

Hence Czyopko*Tlo a,, having the nature or 
function of a cryophorus. 

1881 Hbrschbl in Nature XXIII 3B4 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. 

Cryophyllito (kraii?frlait). Min. [f. Gr. 
itpvo-s f^t 4 - ^vAAok leaf 4* -ITS.] A species of 
mica found in granite at Cape Ann, Mass. 

1867 Amsr. Jtnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XLIll. 9x7 On Cryophyllite 
a new mineral species. 

Crypse, obs. form of Crisp a. 

Crypt (kript), sb. Also 5 oripte, 7 orlpt. 
[ad. L. crypta : see below. Cf. E. crypte (172*1 *1* 
Hatzfeld), and see Gbot, Grotto. The L. form 
was commonly used up to the end of the i8th c. ; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] 

1 1. A grotto or cavern. Obs. 

1430-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Trbvisa den] 
of Mynte Michael in the mownte Gargan. 

2. An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; esp. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes as a chapel or oratory. 

1789 Brand Hist. 4 Antiq. Nesv-Castls-uptm-Tyns I. 368 
The chancel of this church stood upon a large vault or 
crypt. 1841 W. SrALDiNo Italy hit. let. II. 36 The devout, 
os St. Jerome relates, were in the habit of visiting, .the tomba 


of the' martyrs in these crypts [the Catacombs]. i8qa S. C. 
Hall Retrospect II. aoy He j ' 


; [i'uruer] was buried In the 


I or tunnel. Obs. 


crypt of St. Paul's Cothedml. 

f b. An underground passage < 

xihj Evrltn Mem.ijByi) II. 39, I design’d . .the plot td 
his canall and garden, with a crypt thro’ the hill. 

3. transf. and fig. Recess, secret hiding-place. 

1833 A. Fomblanqub Eng. under i Adminiet, (1837) II. 

SxfiTl'he Ballot] is . . the crypt of political honesty. 1849 
Trnnyson Will Waterproof xxiii, Fall'n into the dusty 
crypt Of doricen'd forms and faces. 

4. Anat. A small simple tubular or saccular 
gland ; a secretory pit or cavitv, as in a mucous 
membnne ; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed. 

1840 Baly tr. Mailer's Eiem. Physiol. 1 . 485 Very shallow 
depressions, such os the simple crypts,of the mucous mem- 
branes. J* Tombs DenieU Surges Ibe crypU of the 
canine teeth. 

6. Comb., as erypt-hous$. 

Tristram Moak vL xBa There are many caves which 
have been used as dwellings, and several crypt houses. 

II Ovyvta (kri-pti), [L., b. Gr. a/nJwrq vault, f. 

MpvRTM hidden, conceal^.] 

fl. •Crypt xA x, 2. Oh, 

xg6$ Homilies ii. Idolatry 111. (1859) 156 Christians hod., 
eaves under the ground called Cryptoe, where they for fear 
of pevaecution assembled secretly together. I 0 is CoavAT 



OBTPTAL. 


1829 


OWWiilt 145 In « low 
ttlKMr thei 


80c.) III. itS In 

nbov« nnotlMr. 


or ynttM ebappen ivhkh !■ 
. .M. ^ -7^-.*." H«(iirti*C»/4(icA (Oaf, Hi>iU 
I tnu OOktiu tim are 3 Oryptu on« 

CamM, il aS ’11»y 

iMo in Mayhb £jk/» L*x» 
b. Bot* ^See quots.) 

1866 TVvn*. trypta^^^ iunken glands or cy«tii which 

l^^crypta (see pnjc.) 

crypt. 


Of, pertaining to, 01 of the nature of a 


t8^ Bunrusom Med. Lex. *.v. Cryptn, The nte of the 
cryutal or follicular Mcrct on, is to keep the parts . . supple 
and moist, i860 *11 Kr^r No. 56. 139 He led me 

down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptaroh (kri pt&jk). ran, [f. Gr. 
hidden, secret 4 * ruler.] A sect ct ruler. So 
Cxy ptftrohy, recret government. 

s8oe W. Tayloi In Mwikly Ma£, VIII. 599 These foreign 
assiHtantH are, in fact, the cryptarchs of such synods. 

— in Monthly Rev, XXV. 511 Yet., this cosmopolitan 
cnmtarchy is coextensive witli the habitable world. 

Clrypted (krrptcd), a. rare, [f. Chtft + -ed.] 
Formed like a cr}pt, vaulted. 

1^ A. J. C Harb Ruuia iii* 136 A crypted hall and 
stair lead to the chapter-house. 

Cryptio (kri'ptik), a, (r^.) Also 7 -ique, 7-8 
-iok, 7-8 cHptio(k. [ad. L. erypiic-us^ a. Cir. 
upv'.TLKus fit for concealing, f. irpuir^.r hidden ; In 
sense a, f. CRYrT + -ic,] 

1 . Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic tyllogiem^ a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or explicitly stated 

a 1638 MnoE Wkt. 1 (1679) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in. .a langua re which they understand noL 1663 
J. Sprncbr (1665) »30 Her [Nature's] silent pro- 

cesses and more cryptick methods, a 1734 North Exanttn 
I. iii. F X03. 103 This cryptic Plot. i88a A/ B. Brucr Parah. 
Tenchint^ Ckriet 1. iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 
not cryptic. 

2. Ot the nature of a crypt or vault, rare, 

1878 Masyue Poets 96 The uncrumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi. i88s Society 4 Nov. 91 '9 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany. 

t B* sb, A secret or occult method (of communi- 
cating knowledge). Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, it. xvii. 64 There he also other 
Diuersities of Methodes . . as that . . of Concealemeiit, or 
Cryptique, etc., which I do allowe well of. 

Crsrptioal (kri ptik&l), a. [f. as prec. 4> -al.] 


»prec. 

1013 R. C. Tfdfle Alpk. (ed. 3\ Cruptical!^ hidden or 
secret. t6^ Bovi b Seraph. Love xxiv. (1700) 145 Tliat . . 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture 1844 Dk Quincfy 
Greece under Romam Wks. VI 11 . 318 'Ihese cryptical 
or subterraneous currents of communication. 

Hence Oryptloally adv,, in a cryptical manner. 
s68o Bovlb Produe, Chem. Prine. 11. 68 If we take the 
word Acid.. in a familiar sense, without Cryptically dis- 
tinguishing it from those vapors that are akin to it. 
CJryp 1 ±Bll (kri ptij), <1. rare. [f. Cbypt +-I8H.] 
Belonging to a crypt or secret place. 

1866 J. B. Rosa Vtrg. Eel. 4' Georo 143 *^6 cryptish fire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — vfrg, /Eneid Notes 409 
l.atinus is the eponjnn of the secret ai.d cryptish worship. 

Crypto- (kri-pto), be fore a vowel CPypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. tcpwnbs hidden, concealed, 
secret. (Not so used in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by lepv^, xpinfn-.) 

1 . Forming the first element in many scientific 
words of modem formation. The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order: 
others are Oxy ptobraAok ( brxqk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchire or gill->; 
Or jptoliranolilBte a„ having the gills concealed ; 
spec, applied to certain divisions of Crustacea, 
gastropods, etc. Oryptooarp, the sexual fruit of 
certain sea- weeds, also called Cystooabp ; hence 
Ox:n?tooA‘r^ Cryptooa'rpow a„ having the 
fruit or fruiting organs concealed. 0 ]TPtoee*ph»« 
Ions a., having the head concealed. Orypto'- 
oeroiui a, Entofn., having concealed 'horns’ or 
antennae. Oxyptoola’Stio a. Min. (see quot.). 
Ory*ptotilltt Gramm, (see quot.). Oryptoory*- 
■tAlllne a, Min,, indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
stalline, having the crystalline stmeture concealed ; 
so aryp«oeryataUi«i*tloa. Oryptodi*r<ma a., 
having a concealed or concealable neck ; applied 
to some tortoises with retractile necks. Ory pto- 
dont a. or sb,, having the teeth concealed or sup- 
pressed ; applied to certain palaeozoic bivalve mol- 
luscs. Oxyptola'llo a. nemt’-wd., of the nature of 
secret speech. OryptoUn [L. olmem oil] (see quot \ 
Gry'pMlt# Min., native phosphate of cerium 
found enclosed in crystals of spatite. Crypto- 
monad, one of a family of infusoria, jOrypto- 
mo'Tphlto Min,, a native borate of calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline structure. Oryptonov- 
roar 41., having no discernible nervous S3rstem. 
Oxyptoponta'moroim Entam., having one of the 


five Joints df the tarsi mimite er oonotaled. 
Gryptopliyte Bat. ran, a synonym ol ciyptogam, 
or a name for the lowest ciyptogMa C8yplo-pla» 
Oryptopino Cham,, an mlkaloioi found in opium, 
Cryptonekid, -o'velddlam, -^’roklam Baih, (tee 
quota). C r y pt o ' it oma, >/. •ato'mata Bat,, little 
circular pits found on the snrfisoe of some sea- weeds 
( Treas. Bat, i8h6). Crypto'^rgmui a., in Cnuiio- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above; hence Oxypto* 
ay8o*elty. 

lOa Geikib Text Bh, Ceot, 11. 11. f fit. 88 Ceyptoelaetfc 
or compact, where the gretna ore too minute to reveal to tho 
naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rode. 1875 
Maech AnglthSecxon Gram. 59 Irregular noune. .dioguiftecl 
by phonetic chanoM (CryptocIiieH). B86a Dana Mem. Geol, 
7a CryptexryHULlline. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 634 /x A 
cryptocrjratalline variety of i|uartx. 1880 iSiaf. Rev. a6 Oit 
44S/x On oome cryptographic or cryptololic ayatem. 16^ 
M Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . X14 Cryptolin, an organic liquid, 
found., in cavities of topot, chryooberyl, quorU-ciystali.. 
and amethyet. .Cryptolin, when exposed to the air, speedily 
hardens into a yellowish, trsni^rent, resinous b^y. 18^ 
Dana Geol 936 i be crjatsls 01. .ciyptolite ore microscopic. 
^^7^ Todd Cvcl. A mat. IV. 7/9 in the Cryptoinonsds . . 
the proboscis is of a similar character. 1661 yfiwrr. ^rwA 
Sc. Ser. 11. XX XII. 9 Cryptomorphite. 188a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cryptoneurous, applied by Rudolph! to a aeries of 
animals the nervous system of whit h is mingled and con- 
founded with the maos which constitutes them, as the 
soophytes. i860 Biennial Retrospect Med. ^ Sur^, 475 
Messrs. C. and H. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
alkaloid to which they assign the name etyptopia. tSyg 
Watts Did, Chem. VI. 5x4 Cryptopine . . crystallises . in 
microscopic six-sided prisms or tnbl^ 1874 yan Buren's 
Dis. Geuit. Oryc, 390 A cryptorchid is on individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles. s88a Syd. Soc, Lex., CrypU 
orchidism, the condition of a Cryptorchis. Ctyptorekis, 
term for one whose testicles have not descended into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. 1878 Daxtlby 
Topinatd's Antkrap. n. iii. 988 When (the facial angle | is 
negative, the [xygomatic] arches aie cryptosygous or con- 
cealed. 

2 . From these crypto- passes into the status of a 
separnble element, whicn may be prefixed, a. to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sense ' concealed, un- 
avowed *, as in Orypto-Oalvioint, a name given 
in the i6th c. in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calvinistic tenets 
Philippist, or Melanchthonian^, and in Fiance 
to professing Roman Catiiolius accused of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Orypto-Oalvliilniii, 
t -Oalvl'iilwila]i^ -Galvini'ntlo a. 80 Crypto- 
Catholic, •Catholicism, •Christian, •deist, •Feman, 
•heresy, •heretic, •Jesuit, •lunatic, •proselyte, 
•Royalist, •Socinian, etc.; also crypto^insolence^ 
veiled insolence; b. to adjt. with the sense 
* secrcllv, unavowedly *, as in crypto- splenetic, 

1760 KcYRUEB Trav. IV. 989 Tho sword with which 
secretary Krcll was beheaded for his ^Crypto-calvinianUm. 
iM Hardwick Ck. Hist, Reform. 176 notOf * IMiUippism or 
*Cryp'o-Calviiiism, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Maclainr tr. Mosheim’s Red. Hist, (X884) 11 94 The 
schemes of the ^Crypto-Calvinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, being thus disconcerted. 1883 Beard Reforma- 
tion V. 189 Whoever would not subscribe cve^ article of 
u'tra-Luiheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1708 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV 11. 3x5 'J'he charge of 
*Crypto-Caiholicism. 1800 — in Monthly Max. VI 11 . 598 
This fraternity of darkness,^ of cryptoproselytlsm. crypto- 
Catholicism, and crypto-Jesuitism. s888 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
3 14 The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained ^crypto-Christiana. 1886 H. N. Oxenham 
ifhort Studiee xxvi. 344 He [Thomas Paine] was already 
a ^crypto-deist. 1887 Plumftrk Dantde Commedia 11 . 389 
The symbolic cypher of a *crypto-beresy x88i Spectator 
15 Jan. The *crypto-inaolence which so often underlies 
journalistic srnment about Irishmen. 1889 Ibid, x6 Nov., 
M. Thiers allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
^crypto-lunatics, to be executed. 1837 Caxlvle Er. Rev, 
111 . 111. ii, A traitorous *Crypto-Royalist class. t8tf — 
Fredk. Gt. 11865) H- vi. iv. 170 A weak croaky official 
gentleman, of a *crypto-splenetic turn. 

Orsrptodnainio (kri ptoidineemik), a. 
[CuYPro- 4 - Gr. Kvapue power, bvvapmtbt powerful.] 

1 . Relating to hidden force. 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. Wks. VI II. 87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptodynamic Anthropurgics has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexpressive appellation, Chemistry. 

2 . Applied to a kind of cvehng gear; utnally 
abbreviated ctypio ; also as sb. 

1885 CyclistP Tour. CM Geu. Sept, xe Advi., The Crypto- 
Dynamic Gear. sSlW Ibid, IV. 139 The * slight friction ' 
incident to the use of the * Crypto’ at speed. 1888 Encycl, 
Brit, XXIll. 560 Two-speed gears are becoming general, 
among whiqh may be. .mentioned the Crypto-dynamic. 

Cbr^tOfani (kri-ptogoem). Bot, [a. hr. crypto- 
Bams adj. and sb., in pi. -dames, ad. mod.L. erypto- 
gamm (sc. flanlse), fern. pi. of cryptagamus, f. Gr. 
rpvTr^r hidden + •ykpot wedlock ; alter the Liumican 


class-name CRYFrooAMiA. 

Brongnlart in 1843 first divided the Veiretable Kingdom 
into Cryptogamm, and Phanetogamm, whence F. crypto- 
games, Kng. cryptogams, etc.] 

A plant of the class Crvptoramia. 

1847 Lindley Reg, Kingd. Pr^. >7 The eubstitutlon of 
the worde Endogens, Cryptogams, Phomogams, etc., for 
Endogenas, Cryptogamm, Fh»nog«auB,etc. 1883 H. Drvm- 
hono Nat. Lamia Spir, W, (168^410 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the highest phanerogioik 
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fu. tryptB- 

inec. J iireecniw m tecref 1 see quot. 
ITT# Whitu Semi-martin la rkik Trams, LXV, 175 Wo 
species is carrying on the btislnom of niSUflea* 

turn, iUGubatlon, and ihe mtpp^ of ot yonUg. in the diik* 

Il OkJptOglUttUh (kriptfgpz'miA). BaL [hmmL 
L. Ctyptpgamia (Unn. 1 755), sb.lein», I. Ut.etmmHM 
bidden, conoealea -r ^d/iot wedding, wedlock 'h 
•uflix state : oC Gr. lyapta uumuirled couditiofiy 
oclibacy ; in F. cryptogamia. 

Like the names of other uonoMn clauses and orders, it is 
a singubr noun, and w'os always so trested in the «8th c. ; 
but in the tpth c, prob. by unthinking ooufusion with 
clafloes and oroeni of tt.e animal kingdom (e.g* Vsrtdmeeta, 
Mammalia, Carnivora) vth.i.h are anja> neuter plural, 0 has 
been ifirsC apparently by persons not botanlste, and after* 
wards by some botanisu also) misused as a noun ptuml m 
CwYmoAue.) 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Llnnsean Sexual eyitem, and 
compiising those ptitnu which have no stamens or 

I iistils, and therefore no proper floweis ; ineluding 
’ems, Mosses, Algse, Lichens, and Fungi. 

‘ [17IS Unnaius Sys 7 . Nat. (x74< ) 74 CryptogwU 
tabiha tmpe suflpecta includit. 1737- Gen, Plant 
500 ClassiB xxiv Cryptogamia. Cryptogamla oenttnet Vege* 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationes visul nostro sose sttbtrihuUt. 
Ordines liujus classis sex constituo. J 1713 Chamskm Cyet, 
Su/p., Cryptogamia, in botany, a class of plants wKo^o 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or scarce diseemable by 
the eye. 1794 Mastvn Rousseau s Bot. ix. ^ That class is 
called cryptogamia, from the circumatanoe oT the fnictifica* 
tion being concealed, or not obvious. i86t H. Macitiiaaii 
Footnotes fr. Nat, 3 Ilia second great division of tho 
vegetable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
keen piven. 

hnonerius’y treated a« a plural * Crij)tognm8. 
18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (18x4) 7a Even in the 
c^ptogamia . . as in the more perfect pksnta iSgS Miaa 
Mulock y. Halifax (ed. 17) 337 In order to study the 
cryfitogamia. 1885 Anmandai.e Imperial Did., The Crypto* 
gomis are divided into cellular sno vascular emtogamo. 

Hence OxarvtoKn'Bilna a. (i8a8 in Webster), 
Crjptogamio a. (also as sb.), Chrjptoff»‘mlnnl 
a., of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams; Ozypto'gaimlnt, a botanist who 
a;N:cially studies cryptogams ; OrjptO'gaaumn a-, 
of tile nature of a cryptogam; Ovyvto'gam^, 
cryptogamic condition or relations 
1805 Edin. Rev. VI. 134 Among these last [olonta] wo 
notice several cryptogomics. 1890 Linolsv Rat. >Met. 
Bot. The subject of Cryptogamic botany. f8as Mod, 
1 . V. 370 A country rich in cryptogsmicol pla 
.... .... Those g 


whoee lives have 


iNOLEV Nat. hrst. Bot. 307 Tl 
been 


ilants. shin 


Bot. 307 Those grout cryptogamists 

devoted to the study of the sublOct. 

18/9 Jesse Tml. Nat. 374 A cryptogamous plant, which 
"ichen tascicorariM. 1870 Bentley Bot. 


1 believe to bo the Hchi 

Flowerless or Cryptogamous plani 
Hist. IVhitf/brd 4 Ilolywell n\\ Tlie . 

Nan^y.bl aMunds with what the hotaiiists n , , . . 

gomous plants. The ides of crypeogomy inspired Timmas 
with ideas of loves of other kind. 


famous plants. 17^ Pbnhant 
" Tlie picturesque dingle 
SIS name die c^to* 


Cryptogram (kri pt^^grm). [mod. f. Gr. 
mpvvioi bimien y yphfsya writii>g, a letter, but not 
on Greek analogies: see -ohaii. So rood.F, 
cryptogramme.'] A piece of cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or in suc^ a form or 
order tliat a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters. 

1880 Timee e^ Dec. xo/i In every cose of deciphering — 
whether it be of a Cypriote inscription or a cryptogram in 
the agony column. t888 1 . Donnelly {title). The Great 
Cryptogram : Bacon's Cipher in Shakespeare's Playa 
Hence Orjptogza'inlo a , periaining to or of tho 
nature of a cryptogram. So also Oryptogzaa- 
ma*tlo, -ioal adjs . ; Oryptogra inmatlat. 

S884 Baeaar bs Dec. 666/1 Every vowel and consonant In 
the words of the cryptognunlc sentence was represented. 
s888 Scott. Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly . . with 
his cryptogrsmic theory of Shskspeio. 189s Athenetum 
13 Feb. exx/e Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryutogrammaticsl 
tendencies in check. 1890 Ibtd. 8 Mar. 310/3 America will 
some day produce, .a cryptogrammatist r^y to prove that 
' The Ring and the Book was written by Lord Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (kri-pt^rat). [mod. f. 88 prec. 
+ Gr. -ypanfMit writing, written ; see -graph.] 

1 . -CkYPTOOHAM. 

a i8m Poe Tales, Gold Beetlo, I could not auppose him 
[Kiddj capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. 1879 Paerar St. Paul I. 64X rsoto. Much of 
tho Tmmud consisis of cryptographs which designedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics. 

2 . A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher. 

Daily Neva bx Oct. 3/IS The Wier Crjiiiograph. .by 
means of which a small . . type-writer made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. 

Hence f Orsrpte'graphaA a., OzTptogra’pmo a , 


of, or of the nature of, cryptography ; t Orjpto- 
gra'phioal, dealing or concerned with crypto- 
graphy ; Ck^pto'gzaphor, Ozypto'gzaplilBt, one 
who writes in or it skilled In cipher. [All founded 
on a possible Gr. ttfnntrbypaipos : see above.] 
a 1691 Boyle iRks. VI. 339 (R.1 Neither have 1 any seat 
for the character, as cryptographal or univemaL 1641 
Wilkins Mercury Pref. (1707) 3 Now. .both are grown Such 
Cryptographers. 1814 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xii* 478 
A cryptogniphic, secret, or cypher writing. iByo Pall Mall 
G. 5 Nov. 4 The cryptographic advertisements 10 the second 
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onlnmo of the Thnes. idge Gm. Nou «97V4 Keore- 
aiione of divers Kinds, vie. Numerical. Geoinetnail . . Horo> 
metrical. Crypto;;raphicAl. X7[U CnKSTEaF. World No. 94 
p T9 In possession . . of a more brachygraphical, ciyplogn- 
phical. and stej^anoTrapfaical secret, ai 04 f 1 *or 7 Vcfrv. 
Gold 'I'o dividr the sentence into the nattiral division 
intended by the cryptogiuphist. 

Oryptonapllj {r, mod. 

cryptographia, f. Gr. hidden + -'ypa^a 

wriiin^ : sec -oraphy.] A secret manner of writ- 
ing;. either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
by other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
sessing the key ; also anything wiitten in this way. 

(1641 Wilkins Mercury ii. 1 1707) B Th^re are also diflerenC 
Ways of Secrei^. x Qyptolof^ia. s. Crypto^rai^iia. 3 Se- 
nuootof^ ] 1659 Sit T. Bkownk Gttrd. Cyrut iii, llie 

BtraiiCe Cryptograpliy of Gaflarell in his Starry Rook of 
Haaven. 17B0 Voh 'J'boil Iceltatd 300 C>iir fjjavers of 
runes even nuide u.hc of this cryptography in monuments. 
tt^Chnmh, yrnt. I V. ij-j l*hcsederiphcierH0ave the hi)sh- 
sounding names ol Cryptography. Cryptology, .to their art. 

Cryptology C^ript/F ISdji). fad. mod.I .. crypto- 

logia, r Gr. api/irrof hidden -Aoyia speaking, etc. : 
see 'LOOT.] *■ Secret 8|7eech or communication * 
(Hlonnt 1655) ; mystical or enigmatical language. 

[164X Wilkins Mercury ii. (1707) 8 Crypioloeia. or the 
Secresyof Speaking, may consist eitlier x. In the Matter. 
8. In the Words.) UouKii. Lett. I. iiL xxKvii. 

Cryptology, or Eidstolixing in a Clandestin way, is very 
ancient. x8^ Nrm MoutMy Metg. LX. sod Certain adver 
tising individuals .. are most miscluevously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

Cryptonym (kri inpm’mV rare, [f. Car. 
hidden 4- 6 vofM name : cf. Anontu.] A private or 
secret name. 

1876 Lowell Auwug my Bke Ser. ri, Dattte p. t6 sw/^. 
Only a cryptonym by which heretics knew each other. 

So Oxypto ajmomma., whose name as concealed, 
anonymous. 

xBBo SwiNSUKNR in Forttt. Kev. Dec. 7x9 The cryptony- 
mom raiier for his bread. 

N CrntoportictUI (kriptep^-atikil..)- Gr. 

xpvvrJit niduen -f L. porlicus gallery.] In ancient 
architocture* a concealed or enclosed portico ; an 
enclosed ^llery having, at the side, walls with 
openingf instead of columns; also a covered or 
su btcrraiien n passage. 

b68x {^ttom Woud Peake 5 An enti^ .. such an one 
as we might well Think it the C^r)^to*porticus of Hell. 1838 
Gbll Pou^eiemet 11 . 6x In one m the most obscure parts of 
the crypcoporticus. 1877 Ia. I bwitt Uadf-hre. Eug. A ntif. 
67 Two ooarts. .surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticus. 
CrjrptOU (kri ptasS IX. ratr. (f. Ucrypta^ 
-0U8.J Of the nature of or pertaining to a ciypt ; 
cryptal. CL Crypt a. 

il^y Bullock Ceueetux^ Muhuif, 4a The internal lips are 
furnished with a cryptous appmatus. 

Orys-: toe also Chrir-, Chrtb-, Ce»-. 

CryB, obs. f. Crxksb, Malay dagger. 

Cryslplo, irreg. form of Crucible. 
xBgx Moke an/f Leak in Rnihue. Triumph. <1698) 908 
Put thy soul into asn-ysiple, O pragmaticail Chysnist. 
Cryital (krittil), and a. Fornit: a. [1 
orittolla], 3-7 orintalvl, (4 oreatal, -el, kristall, 
oriatala, -telle) ; 3. 5 oryatalle, 5>7 oryntell, 
7> crystal ; 7. 6*7 ohristal(l, 7 ohr^tell, 7-^ 
ohryatal. fa. OF. crisfal (1 ite c. in Littr6) -iPr. 
and Sp. crisla/t It. er istallo^ ad. L. crystallum, ad. 
Gr. MpucraWot clear ice, (rock^c^stal. deriv. of 
mpvmiir^we to freeze, congeal with frost, tep^i 
frost. Between the 1 5th and the 1 7th c. the ^g. 
spelling was gradually changi^ afier L. to ctysial 
(agaiitst the practice of the Romanic Ungs.), and 
in the 16th c. an erroneous spelling with chr^ 
(a^. after chtysolite, etc ) became frequenL] 

f L Ice, clear ice. Obs. (chiefly a literalism of 
translation from the Vulgate). 

cxooo Age. Pt cxlvii. 8 He nis cristanum cynnum sendeS. 
«X34» Hampolk Pealter ck\vu, 6 He aendis hu kriBtall as 
morcela. sJEs Wvxxip Eetiue. xliii. as The ciistal freesede 
fro the watyr. c S400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 pe water 
coDgeles in t« ciistaiL xM Covkxiulb Kcclue. xliiL ao 
Whan the colde northwyndeUoweth, horde ChrutaU com- 
neth of the water. 

2 . A mineral, clear and transparent like ice ; esp. 
A form of pure quartz having these qualities. Now 
more particularly distinguished from other senses 
as Rpck^rystaU formerly also crystal rf the mmn* 
tains. Iceland crystal : old name of Iceland spar. 

(By the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock-crystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ko * petiified * by some 


merely anoH 

r 8000 ^Lmc Num, xi. y Swiloe ooryandras sad, Kwites 
bieoe swa cristalla f Vulg. cotorie kdelliil. c 1090 S, Sag. 
Leg. 908/318 Weued atio dhalis and Cruettei >oriq-oat cler 
cristal. s^ Trsviba Beertk. Do P. S. xvi. axx. (x 49 i 0 ^ 
Crystall it a bryght stone and derewytbwatrycolMr. Mon 
Ifowo that mowe or yse is laade hard in Bpaoe of aukoy 
yens; tberfore the Grekys yaiie thit eaune therto. rs440 
PronU. Peertu leijCrystallo, naoa^criUeUlm. eglf MarLST 
Gr, Fdeeni s b, Tho CriauU » one of those atones tbat 
teyoethia enwie part, and is in ooloar watsia. ludate taith, 


tliat it Is nothliif elae then aoongeled Isa Iw eoatlnuaaee 
frosen whole yeares. s6xt Bible Hev. tv. 6 A aea of glasse 
like vnto Ch^stalL 1849 Cowley Muinse,, Coldness iii. 
l^bough Heat diaaufve toe Ice again^ The ChiTatal eolid 
does remain. 1799 tr. Leomen‘ditf Mtrr. Stoueetk Oytial, 
is a Stone like Ke, both in Colour and Trantcpainency, with 
a pretty good Hardness. x86x C. W. Kino Ant. Gems 
(tB 66) 93 Crystal is found in very large maeses ; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 Munds. 1874 Boutell 
A rme 4 . 4 rm vi. 8$ Of iron, or of bone, atone, crystal, or 
some other hard 8ubt,tance. 

b. The Standard type of clearness or transparency, 
in the phrase * as clear as crystal ’ (Clbar a. 3). 

oxjoe Cursor Af, 378 (FairC> Water clere als cristale. 
rs44Q york Myst. xxxii. 94 Mv coloure as aistall is clere. 
1647 CowLKv Mistress^ AJy lieart Diacov.^ Clear as fair 
Co'iUal to the View. 

3 . Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substsiiue. 

*894 BARNriXLD Aff. Shrpk. l Kxii, Within the Chrittall 
of a Pearls bright brooke. 1643 Denham CoopeRe H. 399 
Proud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. 9987 Six W. Iomes Swen 
Fount. Poems (>7771 43 Birds that ..from tne brink the 
liquid crystal sip. 188^ Mk9. H. Wa«d tr. Amitl's Jml. 
S55 l*he glacier throws ofl* the stones and fragments iaJlen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystaL 

4 . (with a and //.) A piece of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esp. one used i-i magic art. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111 . xia A cristall is that one. Which 
that corone is set upem. r S4M J<ou/ Coil^ar 474 Blandit 
with Ileriallts and Crisuillw cUir. 1907 Jab. I Deutonol. (in 
Brand Pap. Ant. 111 . xoSi The Seer looks into a Chrystul 
or Berry!, wherein he will see the answer, represented either 
by Types or Figures. X669 PkiL Trane. iV. 963 At the 
foot <A these roountaina are with great laltour digg’d out 
ChrystaJa. 1769 Si« W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
z6 She. .in th enchanted crystal aees A bower o er<canopied 
with tufted trcea 18x8 Scott Anttq. xxiii. You have uaed 
neither . . crystal, pentacle, magioruirror, nor geomantic 
figure. s88e Stkvenoon Few Arab. Fts. (18^) xxo The 

S rdener. .hastily drew together the. .jewels. .l‘he touch of 
esc costly crysuls sent a shiver through tlie man's frame, 
b. fig. Applied to the eyes. 

1998 Snake Ven. 4 Ad. 963 Her eye eeene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Ruth chriatals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. XMO — Hen. f it. iii. 56 G(>e clcare thy 
Chrystalla. « 1616 Reaum & Fu Cast. County 1 ii, Bid 
the coy wench . . out>biuidi damadc roses, And dun the 
breaking East with her bright cryataU. 

6. Sliort for crystal-glass', a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to its containing a l^rge proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 
of this quality collectively. [Gef. krystallglas!] 
r994 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. AceM. il Ep. to Rdr., 
Humors in the eyea, as it were the chrktall glance set in the 
wtndowea. exAu Howrix Lett. 1. xxvii. ^3, I was.. in 
Murano, a little IMand, wher Crystall-Glasse is made. 1873 
Ure Diet Arte 11 . 659 Kngliah numiifaccureri. .in improv. 
ing the brilliancy of crystal*gla»s. have injured its fitness for 
construedne oDtical lenaes. 

1668 Laity Chawoxth in toth Ftp, Hist, AfSS, Comm. 
App. V. xo 'i'be King, .hath lately nuuie a closet which they 
calla cabinet of cristall and philigrin. 1795 Diet. Polygraph.^ 
Crystal is also a name given to a factitious body cast in the 
glaBs 4 iouses, also call'd crystal-glass. .Of this fntt, you may 
make common glass, and alxo Crystal, sBu ^Brewstbk 
Optics vUi. 75 Let us take another [prism] of flint ^asa or 
white cryst^ x8sS Thackebav Newcomes 11 . 994 Eyeing 
the pbte and crystal. 

6. (with a and //.) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass ; erig. called a crystal glass ; esp. 
the glass of a watch-case. Also fig. applied to the 
eyes. 

x6x3 Hetwood BresM. Age n. it. Wks. 1874 IIL 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedCsst eye, That m these Cbriatall 
glasBim I may see My beauty. X698 Sandb 990 « Serm. 1x689) 
370 The breaking of a Christai glass or China dish. 

i6gx DAVBNAirr Goadibert vl xiii, And thence. . In a amidl 
Christall lie a Cordiall drew. 9678 Load. Gob. No. X99S/4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a blade Siiagrine Cam. . 
with a Chriatal over the Picture. 9673 Mosley Fomeean 
11 . 41 Tall crystals laden with flowers. 

t V. The cryalalline lens of the eye. Obs. rare. 
1694 Aeic Seo, late Fay. u. 13$ The Crystal of the Eye is 
not much bigger than a Pea. 

f 8. pi. Transparent vesicular eruptions or pus- 
tules appearing in certain diseases. Obs. 

x66x LovBta. Hist. Aaim. 4> J/fis. 397 Uerete belong the 
crystals, tubercles, rubaolx, aid rosaalfL {z88b Syd. Soc. Zrjr., 
Crysialltf old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
erupuon of pemphigus ; also, to that of varicella.] 

9 . Chem. and Min. A form in which the 
molecules of many simple elements and their 
natural compounds Tcgularlj aggregate by the 
operation of molecular affinity; It has a definite 
internal structure, w ith the external form of a solid 
enclosed by a number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces, and varying in simplicity from a cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies. 

Socalled becauKcof thereseoibUnce in colour, txanq>aren». 
and remslarity of shape, between native tpedmens of (rock-) 
crystal and the forms assumed ^ sMts, etc., la the process 
of crystallization from a idlatioii, aided by the andent 
notion that rock-crystd was itself a aubatasce Uke ioe pro- 
duced by aome process fresa water. 

4 S x 8 a 8 Baoom (J.b If *he meustruam be f un e h ar g ed, wfahin 
a dhofft time the metals will eboot bno certaio mystals. 
sipa P. F. Lama ia PkiL Trams. Abr. 1 . 990 (tiildL 
tions on an Observadoa of Sigaior M. Aaimuo Cattagns 


ooaoeraiiif tteffannadonofGiynialB. §904 J- Haaam Zat. 
Teckn., Ckeysiediinatsm .. by which the aalm dimalrod ia 
any Liquor are nwde lo ihoot iaio liulo prettily fipisad 
loimpe or Fragmonts which they call Cbo'SuJB, from thair 
lieing pellucid or clear like Ghiyttal. sIM BstostAdv. Text 
Bk . Geol. vii. safi Granite is composed of crystals of frlspaf, 
quartz, and mica. Huxley Physi^, 39 Ike term 

* crystal* is now applied to all symmetncal solid shapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matter. 

tb. Used in the old names of various cbe- 
mijat salts of crystalline fbiin, as crystals pf 
alum^ copper^ Mars ( «• iron), sUver^ tartar^ Vesms 
( -F lopper), etc. Now mostly Obt. 
s66a K. Mathew Unt. Alch. | lox. x79 Chry^tal of Tartar 
. . to be had at any Druggist. x9o6 Philuxs, Crystals 
of Silver . . Silver redact into the Form of a Salt by 
the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitie : These Crystals are ua*d 
by Surgeons to make an Eschar. XTay-^si Chamaiks Cyct.. 
Crystals of Mafs..\\'aa reduced into a salt by an acid 
liquor; tis^ in diseases arising from obstruaions. r73o^ 
Bailey (Idioi^ CrysteUs of Cojfiper, is a aolution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt ; 


tho<«e c^st 

f. Disp. (x8x8 


itaia are used as caustics. s8zx A Thomson 
• SOI Take of . . crystals of Uurtar, rublied 
vdci - ... - 


Load, 

to a very fine powder, two ounces. ' x88a Syd, Soc. Lex,, 
Crystals of Cenus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

o. Crystals'. A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

X873 Ure IHU. Arts IIL 943 Ikere are three classes of 
sti^ar-refineries in this country, the chief productions of 
which are, respectively :—xst Loaf-HUgar, and Ofj’stalstt.c. 
large, well-forined, dry white crystals of atigai). 3id Crashed 
sugar. x886 Daily News xs Sept. 9/4 Sugar. .Russian 
ciystals coaiinue active. 

10. ‘ A very fine wide Durant fa glazed woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
mins’ veils. Invariably made white * (Beck Drapes? 
Diet.). [Cf. Sp. cristal fine shining woollen stuff.] 

11 . Her. — Argent or pearl. 

1830 R0118ON Brit. Heraldry 111 . Gloss., Crystal, used by 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argent, 

B aitrib, and adj. 

1. Composed of crystal: a. of rock-crystal; b. 
of crystal glass. 

c xtas E.Aliit. /*. A 159 A cri'stal clyfTe ful relueaunt. 
XS69 tr. Beltafs Visimis iv. in Thsat. Worldlings, The 
chaptcia AJab^er, Chrixtall frisee. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 24 Hither with CryRtall vials, lovers come, And Cake 
my teares. 1848 Boyle Serafk. Love xL (syoo) 59 Your 
Mistresses Picture, and its Cbrystal Cover. sBjB Mxa. 
CKvn.thB Lett. IL 371 Four bright crystal tumblers, i860 
Emekson Cond. Lffe, Behaviour VlVs (Bohn) 11 . 383 Geneva 
watches with crystal faces. 

2 L Clear and transparent Uke crystal. 

1430 Lydo. ChroH. Troy 1. xii. 195 Besyde the riuer of 
a cristall welle. 1509 Hawes Psut. Pleas, iv, xviii. Her 
cryNtall eyes full oflowlenes. r 1576 Thynnr Ld. Burgh- 
ley's Crest i. in Animadif. App. iv. (1865) 103 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in axurd skjra. a 1698 Beomb Queen iv. 
Hi, How black and fowl your Sin Is rendred by mj^hryatal 
innocence. 1707-46 Thomoom Summer 1945 xh® well- 
known pool, whose crystal depth A sandy bottom shows. 
xBgs K^b Griumell Exp. xxx. (1656) s6o The cryetal tcanh- 
parency of an idcle. 

t b. Sometimes with a reference to the crysCalliBC 
heavrnf of old Afitronomy. Obs. 

c x^5 Dfgby Afyst. (zB8s) 1. 57 A-boue all kynges. .vnder 
the Clowdys CriaUilI. xyi8 form Iliad xl 445 Shouts, os 
he past, the crystal rwions mid. 1738 Wesley Fsalsus 
cxlvii a Shine to bis Pxaise, ye cbrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Abode. 

o. Comb., as crystaUcUar^ -dropping, -flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -froducing, -smooth, -streaming, 
-winged, etc. adjs. ; crystal-wise adv. ; oiystal- 
glasB, see Cbtrtal 5, 6 ; oxTital palaoa : lee 
Palaos ; orystel-ieer, one who professes to see 
secrets, etc., in pieces of crystal, so oryftal-Reelisg 
[cf. Germ, krystallsehen, -seherl ; f oryatel^tone 
A. 3 above ; crystal violet, a name of one of 
the aniline dyes. 

01690 Mat Old Couple 11. in Had. Dodtley XII. 10 Her 
*cryfital-droppiag eyes. 9967 Maylbt Gr. Forat 50, The 
Diamond is . . ia colour almost *Chritta 11 ike, but somewhat 
more respleodlshing. x8S8 Smedlbv Ocesdt Sci, 393 ^Crystal- 
■eeing him now become very common. fOd,, Some Nrystal- 
■eers can disoover nothing imlem certain magical words ora 
proBouDoed by the operator. 1818 Kbaisi Eadymkm iil j8s 
H ow *crystal-Kmooth it felt, c 1386 Chaucbb Pard, Prol. 
xp Thanhe ahewe 1 forth my longe ^cristal stones, a 
MTOHEa lUn, (Nasmith V7^ eea Lapides vecati edsttan^ 
stonya. P- Scot Disesv, Witcher, xv. aii. 344 To 

have a nick iacloaed into a dxrisuU stone or berlU glaaaa. 
XS73 G. Haovey Lstter-bk. (Camden) 103 Her layer gnye 
elm Shifiinge *ehmta 11 wise. 

CfxrstaLK Jf. prac.] To mske into cr^'itsl : 
to orystalUce. To crystal over : to overlay wicli 
crystal. Henee OrrohadXad ppl, a. 

s8m Fiatmam Ponas, Agaimsi TWgfr/s 6^3 The Chrys- 
tal’d smeama lysf b/L Datum Aihsn. BriL 1. 186 Ita top 
is Crystal'd over with . . a transparent agd dtaphonoua Axure. 
1848 Lowei.1, Poems, Sir Laus^eU ii. Prniide, Diamond 
dr^, That tvyiitMled the beaaM«r moon and eeii, And made 
aster ef everyone, e Mm ^ Fasn. Mp. to Freest BnsesB 
skills Old sorrows crystalled into pearls. 

CbTStaUiO (MstK'llk), a. [f. Gr. s^ovoXX-of 
+ - 10.1 Pertaining to cxyrtals or their formation. 
S8. . XntaimNEE Is dted by Csntmy DicL 
OrjstalUflBVOU ^-l-ffims), a. [f. L. trvstaU- 
urn ; see -teeoos. In erU\ 

Contahnng or yielding ciyrtalt. 

iMa In Syd.Soc, lax. 



OBTSTAXAlTOBlfl:. 
Ctey ttniftm OntatBrlintnnV #. (f, « 

toe -iwffiCj A ay^iae fonl 

• ^ni» iin w^oouwtod lato • cnrMvUlform LmIv. 
o»f»tdiui^« [itipwe 

•f ^iaoas,1 Be^rin^ a cryttid or cryitala. 

1 XIX.asaInthtt^ 

indnduali wludb produce cfTetetliferoiw ewvoHtporeo. 
citek spore endosei e smell cryeteL 
OfjltllliA IfcrlMtUn). CUtm. (T. m mee. 
+ •** J Aa ■IbaniiiMM tutMtance cootalned In the 
cryetalUne leni of the eye. 

^2-p Todd Cyel Amtt lV. 169 'i There b another 

em^don of ijDtw, .called both »wl 

Grsniltallia# (kri itilin, -Wn), o. luid sb, [a. 
F. crhtalVm, in I 5 tli c. rWx/a/rA, and its prototype 
L. ayUaUh%~m, a. Gn apuardXAai^-ot of crysM t 
itpiraroAAotcryiUL Tlw proimndation (icriitse Un\ 
after Latin, is used by Milton, Cray, Shelley, and 
Polgrave.] A Oiij. 

L Consistiog of or made of crystal ; of the nature 
of crystal ; Crystal a. f . 

ssep Hawks Past, Pleat, xxxvin. x, The crUtatlyne 
wryndo ^ ’ 1--.— « ~ . .. 


wyndowes of great bryghttic 


I Eorn JreeU. Am^# 


speak 

ry<a. 


liU, (Ar^) jy Cristallytte cuppes, m 3 suche other iewelles. 
SMi^x Burton Anni, Mel, 1. ii. 1 ii. Besides tlioso otlier 
heavens, whether they bee christalJine or watery. x66o 
Botlc NefmExf. Phyt.-Mech, ix.70 Smah Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass, lyyp J. Moosa View Sec, Fr, IL Iv. 
57 Broad crystalline mirrors. 

A Clear and transparent like crystal. 

ei440 Lvdo. Secrcu 4x5 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn sprynges. a 13*9 Skklton Peemt^ Agti, Car^ 
aeteke 9a I yare hym drynk . . Of EUoonys waters crystal- 
lyne. stey WAf.KiNGTOM Oft, Glass 1 I'he Sepias tnkie 
humor docs make tarbulent the cristallinest founuine. iSys 
Milton Samsom 541 Nor did tlie dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poitred . . Allure thee from the cool crystalUne stream, 
xypi Young Nt, Tk, vlL 553 A crystalline transparency pro^ 
vails. iSai Shbllkv Ifellask^ iJullt below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea. 1871 Palgravs Lyr, Poems 
13 Queen of the crystalUae lake. 

^ - fig* 

1603 Bacon AJv. Learn, u. xvii. 65 Rules . . howe Chiys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the lirsl. tdyoEACMAKu Coat, 
Clergy Pper.4 An incorraptihle and pure crystalline church, 
ifisy 8 Sbamr A/Jkaa. xi. pt A sermon . . in which his crys- 
talbne style is even aiore than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths. 

3. Of the nature of a crystal ; having a structure 
which is the result of crystallization. 

i6xs Woodall Surg, Afate Wks. (1653) sry Sal Nitri is 
the Chryitalline salt purified from jrro«ie Salt-peeter. 1665 
Hooke Alierogr, 8t A multitude oflittie Crystidline or Ada- 
ouuatine bodies. 1799 Xiswan Geol, Ess. 136 The ciYstal- 
line grains are scarcely discernible. 1869 Rostok Elem, 
Ckem, 19X Many naturally occuring minerals exhibit very 
perfect crystalline forma 

b. Of rocks: Composed of cry stall or crystalline 
particles : opposed to amorphous, 

1833 Lvell Prime, Geol, 1 1 1 . 334 A more compact and 
crystalline texture, which will be consklered wlien we sf 
of the strata termed * primary *. 1831 Ruskin Stones 

(1874) 1 . vitl. 8x The natural crystalline rocks. 

4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 
mation. 

«i866 WuBWELt /O.), Snow beuig apparently frozen .. 
vapour, aggregated by a confused action of crysialliiie laws. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sc, <1879) II. iv. 31 The marvels of 
crratalltne forre. 

6 . Crystallini heomm {sphere, circle) 1 in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical system, a sphere (later two 
spheres) supposed to exist between the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by means of which the 
precession of the eouinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accountea for. 

1340 HAMroLE Pr. Comte, 7574 Ane other [herveni es. b'^t 
clerkes cailea cristallyne, pat next oboven stemed hevea 
es. 1481 Caxton JIfyrr. 111 xxii. 184 Aboue this . . ther is 
another heuene . lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
cryRtall . . And is called the heuen crystalyn. >549 CompL 
Scot. vi. 48 The nyme spere, callit the hauyn cnstellyne. 
1600 Fairtax Tauo ix. lx. 171 The mcmer first and ciKle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
16^ Milton P. L, hi. 48* They, .pass the fixL And 
Crystalline 8i:^ear whose hallance wei,;hs The Trepidation 
talkt, and that first mov’d. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog, 1 . 
ey Above the starry sphere were imagined to be the two 
OTStaUine spheres. 1897 La Lindsav Chr. Artl.i^ xxucii, 
The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

3, CrystaUine Uns (formerly Awwwr) ; a trans- 
parent body enclosed in a membrimous capsule, 
situated immediately behind the iris of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light ai-e 
brought to a foam on the retina, and it plays an 
important part in the action of accommodation- 
Crystallme cams : the end organs of the apparatus 
of vision in the ArUiropoda. 

1398 IkBVisA Barth, Do P, R, v. v. T«4?5> *<>9 The humour 
albugines in the eyen is more moyst thenne the humour 
crlsteUhk 1541 R. Cotlahd Omydom's Quest, Chtrurg.^ In 
thesnyddes ef the eye b-.hoineifrcrTstaUyii.inrcauseit is 
of colour of Cryrtall. sfiss Coooke 33 1 he 

criMaltiae and srUisy humors ef ® 

Mai. d Eop, Asios, IL xvii. «6« the s^ of shisdii^ 
tcetoreot) b ie the myteaUim tone. 

Ammi. 11 . tvoA Withm thU hollow aphete. .isHoed a doubb 
oenvealees, smiled thacrystoMiae bus orory s teMiee h u m ooE. 


1S31 

7 . CdytiaOima Oyie w eiyki i « t naiipe if t Pod- 
like body contained in a see ombeddod la Uie Uvor 
of some laniellibnuichiate molliisci. 

* ^*4 W, UeoOHTON le imeoil, O ts v rv, 18 a. «a. to TWs 
Uy, eolbd the ixymalUne stjda iMd Tara ihsi,i Ji/v 4 ibsdv 
u. S4 atomacn oaetaius a jehy-hhe body tmmad the 
crytiUiiw et»de. 

B. sb, (elliptical uses «f the ] 

1. The crystalline faeaven : see A. fi. arch, 

. «4*1 Lvna Pilgr, Somois v, i (1899) yi The entre, that is 
the Ckystallyn, chat yett b not ouer pe wed. $834 HAeiwoTON 
CasSara (Arb.) xo In a bright osbe beyand th« ChiistaUkie. 
^3 Cowley Pmdar, Odes, Ecstmsie ix, 7 *he Traiwpareat 
Rocks o' th' Heav’nly Chrystalltna. itio Maa. BaowNiMO 
Drama ef Rails 118501 L 6 What if 1 siaad up And strika 
tiw brow agaiest the crysudliiie Koofiog tha creatures. 

2. The crystalline lens or humour : soe A- 5. 

f sgey I.0WB Chirurg (1634) > 4 ^ *^1*4 eecond and chiefe prin- 
cipal! instrument of the sight is called crutalline.] sfify W. 
Rand tr. Gassendis Lift 0/ Pe^sc n. 97 The Image which 
was in veiled in the Retina was . . received by the Crystal- 
line in iis right posture. s68e Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. 
too Beliold tliy Mf by inwaRl optteks and the crystalline of 
thy soul. S793 Young in /’i /4 Tratu. LXXXllL 174 lu 
the ox's eye, the diameter of the crystalline b 700 tluMi- 
sandths of an inch. s868 J Duncan Inuct tParla liitrod 3 
I'heiie conoi..p1ay the part of the uyataiUne, or lfms,in the 
eyes of animals. 

1 3. A venerctil disease chameterift d by an onG 
break of clear pustules ; cf. Crybtai, sb, 8 . Obs, 
1674 BuTLsa Had. to SidrofSksl%\ Keeovering Slhankert, 
Chrystallioes, And Nodes and Botcliee in their Rindcs. 

4. A crystal ; a crystalline rock. 

1838 Mrs. Browning Soon,, Work, All thy tears. .Like 
pure crystallines. — Sonn, /ro$m Portuguese xv, On me 
thou lowest With DO doubting care, As on a bee shut in a 
crystalline. 

t 6 . Chem, An obsolete name for Arilinb. called 
by its discoverer Unvertlorben in \%ifs,cryctallina. 
1838 T. Thomson Ckeitt. Org. Bodies 394 Of cryttallina. 

Cxystallinity > kristlli’nlti). [f. prec. tr -iyy.] 
Crystalline quality or character. 

i 83 f C R. A. WauMiT in EmcycL Brit. XIIL 355 The ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in laige masses of cast 
metal. 

ChrjstaUite (kri’st&l;»it)- Min, [f. Or. apd- 
oraAX-ot CuYSrAii + -ite.] 
t L A name applied to the somewhat crystalline 
form and structure taken by igneous rucks, lava^ 
etc. npon fusion and alow cooling- 
t8o« Sir J. Hau. in Trsutt. Soc, hdin, V. 4t(Whinstona 
and Lava*. 1807 T. Thomson Ckent. led. 3) 11 . 486 .Sir 
James Hail. .Iiam given the whin in this last state the naoM 
of crystallite, a term suggested by Dr. Uo|«. .The rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is built fuses at the temperature 
of 45° Wedgewood. By rapid cooling it is converted into a 
glass wliirh melts at aP ; by slow cooling into a crystallite 
which melts at 3^. Ibid. 488 In the cryetaUite, the com- 
ponent parts having had lime to oombme according to their 
affinities. 183s 'I'h Koss tr. ifumboidt’s Trav, L lox '1 he 
fibrous plates of the crystalitei of our glass-houses. 

2. A term proposed by Vogelsang for nggregn- 
tions, in various forms, of the glotmlites seen in 
tliin sections of rock under the micioscope; by 
some identified with Microlith. 

1878 Lawrrnck tr. Coitds Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks. . 
more or less filled with very minute crystals, or ecvcailed 
cryetallites. 1881 J. W. Judd Fe/rowwiiii 55 lliose minuio 
particles of definiu: furm, which the niicr080o|ie b^s revealed 
in the midst of the glaiwy portions of lava, have luceivod the 
name of microliths, or crystallhcn. 

3. poetically, -CiiYSTAhr^. *. 

183(8,8, Bellamy Betrayals^ Writ* Vpoa her walls of 
crystallite Salvation t 

Cx^alliiaUe (krNtlllTiizfibn), a. ff. Cky- 
STALLiZB -»■ -able; cf. F. cristalUsabU,] Capable 
of beingformed into or of foiming cryslala 
x 781 J.T. Dillon Trav,Spaino’%s Alum isacrystallisable 
Mlt. 1839 Todd Cyd. Anat, 11 . 405/2 A peculiarly ciy. 
stalHsablfl compound. i8fi9&oECOEAVrJK.C'Arm. i49Allcry- 
Btalluable substances (called crystalloids) coa pats ia aulution 
through the parchmeut paper. 

Henoe OrTStellliabi'litr- 

1894 J. Peieira Loct, Polar (ed. a) 076 When, .sub- 
jectM to heat . , U loses iu cryKuJlbability, x8^ Las DscU 
Arts 1 . las The ready crystallisahiUty of alum. 

Crystalliiation (kriist&biz^ij^n). [n. of 
action f. CBYaTALLiEB v. So F. cnslaUisation!] 

L The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 
a crystalline stmeture, a process which takes place 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 
lusion or solution. 

Water of ctystalliMotism : the water held by certain salts 
as an essential part of iheir crystalline structure, which 
etructfire b destroyed when the water u lost by evaporation 
or driven off by ml 

iMis Hooke Mtcr^r.h^ In the Solntloa and Crystallh^ 
tion of Salts. 1707 Cnries, in HstsA. A Card. 136 Salts, .db- 
solv'd in Water, .separate themselves by Crbtalhpation. 1791 
Hamilton tr. BertkoiiePsDyoimrl. 1. 111. L as^ It efibresoes, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallisaition In Che air, 
and assumes the appearance of lour. 1876 Huxley Pkjaiogr, 
eaa The tree-like form which some bodies assuine in the act 
of crystaliisation. 

DaUylAfi 9« AJI ersteNM tend to 

a oertoia Juad crystoUicatioa. stys HAMEE-mM intslL 
Life VII. ii. (1876) e34The final fish^ and erjrstaUbaUea of 
KerinteUect. 

2. saner, A orystoXUzed formation or body. 


oaTavAioto*. 

eipl Woanmraao JYofi fiM. JBesdl sv* f tyagl etf ^ oifies 
aaMMSd MBsCiNick aad cwbiatM] CrssnalfiaidbMita, kffi 3 * ICiiM 
in Pklt, Trams, XIV. roe da 
observed In Glass. 1838 W. ImaaAsberia UL 88 
■priiUH. .fiMalag bsanctnil iNysialUaaijams. 

Jfg, al84//mr7trr'xd/arlttiM$8;(l^laWi8ra«iltM 
are die ciyaiiBiEatlions ontabbtorlcal aatoetbaoes. 

CrjillMllild (kri’stiliig}, a, jri; CavirAi^ -k 
•iie: cf. flsod.F. eHmiHsar (ififio In 
t L iram. To convert teto cryitil or Ice ; le 
make cryHal. Obs, 

smfb BvLVEma Dm Barim u, 1. UfoMfy CndU 18a Wta 
UielViatar's keener breath began 'J oorystoUiae Um JkdlM 
Ocean, I'o gloie the Lakes. 1843 Sia T. BaowME 
Mod, 1. 1 50 Some of our Ch3rmk;Ks focetioudy afflna, ihil 
at the last fire iB riiall he cniEaUbed and reverbeaatod 
into glaase. B798 S. Kogehb Ef. to Friend Mote, Wed 
Winter mhibten hb dread controni To ocmI and clyellifkMi 
the nectared bowU 

2. To cause to aasume a crystalline fitrin or stfiio- 
turr, to form into crystals. 

1884 PhU, Trams. 1 . ap By disscHng them.. and Crystal- 
llzing them. fOSs Hooks Mierogr, 8e As Alum, Peter, Ae> 
are crystallbed uut of a cooling liquor, in whiclu kyhoffffW 
they have beea diasolv'd. a736 C Lucar Mss, WaHtm 1,09 
All salts tliat are capable of being orystollbed wredbeui- 
giiishabb by the figiirce of their orystals. sIb8 Page Adsk 
Text Mk. Geol. ii. 47 Ltroestoae crystallbed oy the htol of 
rincumbeiit lava. 

, To give a defiiiiie or concrete and per- 
manent form or shape to (something of an nude- 
fined, vngtie, or floatuig character). 

1^83 Cowley Pimdar, Ones, Afmse iv. This ffilnkig Pleoe 
of Ice Which melts so soon away, .lliy Verse does s e iWdaae 
and Crystallbe. 1841 JdvEaa lath, TA. tit. | 41. 199 Cry- 
stalling into permanent shapes the floatiiig clouds m mfUir 
phor. 1 B 7 S PosTK Gains iv. Comm. («d. » 485 The foriut 
uf Action . .as crysiailised in the law or in the edict 

4. inlr, I'o fotm (itself) into crystals, becomt 
crystalline in structure. CtysiaUiseont ; to sepaiate 
in the form of crystals firoiii a solution. 

1841 Fremcn DisUU, iiL (1^1) 7a Let it staod taro or three 
dayes. to crystallise. 1848 Sia T. Bbownb Pseud. Ef, ti. L 
50 Aqua fortis . . exhaled and placed in ooU GOnaervwtories, 
will i^stallbe and shoot into white and glackaM hedyes. 
iyt8 Quincy Com/d, Disf. 4 Saits will not okryetallbe, elll 
the Water in which they are dbsolv'd b near or quite ookU 
1834 J. SooKrEEN in OrPs Ctre, Sc. Chen. 379 As the «oh>» 
tbii cools the acid crysiaHises out. 1898 Gureev Cfprladhgn 
7 Each stthstance will crystaUise ki tia cbaracterietlc Canti. 
6 . fi^ To assume a definite or ooncicte form. 
i 8 i 3 Coleridge Lay Serm, 318 To make them cryatallbli 
into a semblance of growth. x86o McCarthy (>sms rieart 
111 . xxKvi. ia5 This vague inipnesioa crystallbed lato 
a coovicuon. 

Crystalliiad (kri’stilaizd}, ppl. a. [f. pvec.] 
fi. Made into crystal, mada traospareot like 
crystal. Oh, 

s6oo Tourneur Transf, Afetem. Ixxxiv, The cilstallbad 
fount, Itiat etreames along the volley of Arias* mouat. 

2. Formed into ciyslals, existing in a defiaita 
crystalline form. Also fig, 
rnyPhU. 7V»Ns.IL4fi8 That kind of Vitriol. .baffirned 
to be Iboed chrystallis^ ia Trensylvaiiia. 1800 tr. Lem 
grange’s Lhem. ll. 339 Crystelliaed verdigrise or acetite of 
copper. 1871 C Davias Aietr. Syst, n. 47 Before the mind 
can grasp, os a crystallixed idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 

CrystaUiser (kri-stfilaizaj). [f. as prec. 4 - 
-EB (ine who or that which crystallices , spec, 
an apparatus for crystallizing. 

s6ae TouRNttua Trmtuf. Alstom. Ded., Thou ChriMtaUser 
of their Casulic. 1870 DosaNT Ausl, Evenfful IdfsX, ae 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystaUbers. 

Crytanidlljr (kri’itfilaizqi), vbL sb. It ii 
prec. -ing L] The action of the verb Cbtbbal- 
LiCE. Also attrib,, at cfystalHtiiw watar, 

1670 W. SiMraoN Hydrol. Ess, 68 (It] 4}0Dtxfb»ies auich 
towards the ohiyatolhEing of fresh aloia. me Jo Pksl. 
'Frans. LXXXlV. 4 b| It dbooveea ao cryitafliEing water. 
1819 G. Samourllb hfstomol, Cssmpsmd, 337 CiicaaiitaBces 
afTocting the crystanistfig process. 

CSrarirtallMing, pjfi, a. (f. aspne. 4 --xv«*<] 

That ci ystollizei {prans, and itsir^, 

1883 Hooke Mierogr. 86 Disenhiifons and Coegiihaions 
of sevemi crystallUing Salts. 1880 Tyndall Glsu. il axiv. 
353 To be suRieDded In the wiiddle ef the enrsCoUbinf ifihi- 
tion. 1883 \f. Deuwmond Nat, Lam in Sfir, #^T«d. 8) 
touch b aoeiMln Mkloo. 


p. IX, The same crystmllistiig touch i 

Crystallo-*, combining fonn of Gr. apkeroXApy 
crysuU, used in derivatives and eompcmiidi : Ctaff:- 
stallofloaramdc a., pertamiag to a asetkod of iu* 
crusting a medallion of day with glass. Owjvhart- 
loolaat nome-wd, [cf. iconoclastic one who breaks 
crystals. CrF'BfeallMaffrawlBff, a method of 
making intaglio designs npon glmiu by meana of 
easting. €tarr*8talio^irra*Bnlav 0 ., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. lhrjr’n8idl»«aaffBrti« 
a., pertaining to the magnetic properties of cryrtaU 
and crystallized bodies, at nowa bv a kmd of 
polarity directly related to the eryataliine axei of 
aunerals. Cte yata ’Uotjya, a photographic picinm 
on glau ; alio attriJb, 

tpya Eng. Mock, 7 fem, Another kM of ornamontal 
manufacture b what is term^ the crystaftiNcenitnic, or glaie 
bicrustatiaa. t8» WwawaLt Nist. indnei. Sc. IIL xv. ii. 
ao« Ituwvaiom ia crystallogEaphy, who may properly l»e 
called crystafioclasu. >873 Watis Fotmud Ckem. 446 I'he 
eodanm mdt b eryetallo^graiiular. 1883 nEoiH.a in F.ncytl, 



CBYSTALLOGDirESIS. 




Brit. XVI, 377 Cmtallomafnetic sction. in Proe» 
Amtfr, Phil. Soc. v. 31a Mr. Jtuiice offered for iiwpection 
..a * Cryetallotype* of the Moon. 

Crystallod : lee On. 

Cxystallogt'Aaais. [r. Crtstallo- -f Gr. 

birth, originaiion.] The origination or 
natural formation of cry^itals (aa a department of 
acicntihc investigation). So Ox 7 Btalloge‘]ilo a. 
[f(ee -OKN, -GKNioJ, cryataUformitig, producing cry- 
stal lizntir>n. Orystalloge'iiioal a , 1 elating to the 
formation of crystals. OrxstaUo’genj (-o'd^ihi^ 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered). 

1879 Rutlky Stnd. Rockt x. 161 A key to the important 
Buhi»:t of cry«callo^ene«is. 1837 Danjv Miiu <x6<t4i 71 What 
in ihiti crystal lo'enic attraction r ibid, 71 CryHtallogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads. 
1881 Nature XXJll. 398 Between the<ie two kinds ot cry* 
stallogenic action there arc many gradations 

Cryitallograpker (kristaipgraiaj). [f. Crt- 
BTALLOOitAFHY ; sec -uUAFUKR.J One who studies 
crystallography. 

1804 Phil. Tram. XCIV. 63 A minemlogbt and crystallo- 
grapher. 1878 G umnky < ryateUloRr. 8 [A crystal] is bounded 
ny flat surfaces, .called by crystallographcrs its facet. 

Crystallo^apluo (krusial^grivTik;, a, [f. 
as prec. : see -quafhic J 

1. Of or pertaining to crystallography. 

Kdin. Rev. HI, 497 'rhe important consequences of 
HaUy's ciystallographic discoveries. 1868 Dana ///m. 
liitnKL efi I'he crystallocrnphic symbols used in this work 
arc esaentially those of Naumann. 

2. Of or belonging to crystals (as scientifically 

studied); - Crybtallic. 

*®S7,Whkwxll HUt. induct. Sc. II. ^ag The crystallo* 

K apnic axis. 1869 Phillim I'^esuv. x. ago I'he thiea minerals 
ive nearly the same crystallographic ancles. 

So Orjstallogxa'pliloal a., dealing with cry- 
stallography ; — prec. Oryatallogra-pbloallj 
a/v,in relation to crystallography. 
graphlflt • CllYHTALLOOKArHkR. 

i8ei, Chenkvix in /*Ai 7 . Tram. XCI. 195 Ttie crystallo- 
g’aphicai arrangement, adopted in the preceding Paper. 
b8o6 Rdin. Rev. Vlll. 78 Blxcullent crystallographical 
papers. 1831 Bsbwstfr Optic* xxix. § 147. 047, 1 have 
round this both crystallographically . . and optically. ^ >890 
Daubkny Atom. TA. xil. ted. 9)417 Two minerals chemically 
the same, although crystaUngraphicully different. 1796 
Kiswan Afin. 1 . 446 The lute excellent crystallographut, 
Mr. Romd de Lisle. 

Crystallograpll^r krint&V'grkfO. [ad. mod. 
1« €fystallographia^ 1. Gr. xpdtrraAXoi Crystal + 
•ypatpia writing, description : see -ohaphy. 

Used in Latin by M. A. ('appeller Prodremus Cryifalh- 
graphUtt Lucerne 1733, in French by Romd de Lide, h*sai 
de Vriata lograpkiet 177a.] 

That branch of physical science which treats of 
the structure of crystals (Crystal 9% and their 
systematic classification ; a treatise on this subject. 

180a BouKNONin Phii. Tran*. XCII. ajg CryNtallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. «86i 
W, PoLX in Macm. AJag. HI. 186/1 Dr. Wollaston, cele- 
brated as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. 

+ Cryita'llon. 06s. rare. [app. f. Gr. 
craK{Koi) crystal + ’A-oyta, a/ ter mineralogy, cf. 
Crystalloloqy.] ■- prec. Hence f Orystallo- 
gl«t «= Crymtalloouaphbr. 

i8ii PiHKK«TOM Petral. 11 . 6oThe important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. ^ lAid. 1 1 . 
Introd. 5 The ingenious ci7stallogist Komd de Lisle. 1836 
Kanb Arct. Kjcpt. 11 . xiv. 15a, 1 have named it Cape 
Forbes, after the eminent crystal legist. 

Crystalloid Ckri-St^oid), a. and s6. [f. Gr. 
itpvaraKK-os ciystal + -OID.] 

A. ai/j. Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esp. as contrasted with Colloid (a 3). 

1860 H. Spxnckr First Prine, ii. xiii.f 103 Organic matter 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the colloid and not into the crystalloid arrangement. 1878 
Guknky Ctysta/iogT. eg_ In crystalloid forms occurring in 
nature the linear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

B. s 6 . 

1. A crystalloid or crystalline body or substance, 
as distinct from a Colloij) (s6. 2 ). 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 
have not) of passing easily through membranea 
t86i T. Graham in PA/i. 7 Vv>wx. (xB63) 183 Opposed to the 
colloidal is the cryntalUnc condition. SubKtances affecting 
the latter form will be classed as crystalloids. 1B78 1. 
Bryant Pract. Sure. 1 . 10 As freely os a colloid is pene- 
trated by a crystalloid. 

2 . A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells. 

187s Bknnett & Dvkr SacA^ Bot. 50 The term Crystal- 
loids [was| proposed by NAgeli .. Crystalloids containing 
Golourim' matters are found in the petals and fruits. 

CiqrBtalloi'dal, a. [f. prec. -»■ -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a cirstalloid. 

18S1 T. Graham in PAil. Trans. 184 The colloidal is, In 
fact, a dynamical state of matter, the crystalloidal being the 
statical condition. 1876 Bartholow Atat. Med. (187^ 4*4 
The active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the 
blood with facility. 

OrystaJlology (kristXV-lddji). [mod. f. Gr. 
ttpiaraWos crystal + -Xoyia : see -LOGY. In mod. I 
F. cristallologie (Littr^),] The scientific study of I 


crystalf and crystaltization : faiclnding crystallo- 
graphy and crystallogeny. 
a 1864 Waaenta cites Dama. 

OrygtalToinamoy (kH'st&l^msemsi). [f. as 
prec. 4 * -mar or.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage iv. v. 310 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystall. sflsa Gaulb Magistram, 16^ i8SS Smbduiy 
Occult Sci 33a Crystallomancy may oe undmtood to 
include every variety of divination by means of transparent 
bodies. 

CrystftUometxy « kristilp-m^ttri). [f. as prre. 
4 - -MKTRY.] The measuring of the angles of cry- 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

1837 W1IBWEZ.L IJiai. Induct. Sc. III. xv. ii, 003 Crystal- 
lometry was clearly recc^nised as an authorised test of the 
difference of substances which nearly resemble each other. 

tCryitallnPgy. vbs. \Cl metallurgy.] - 
Crystallization. 

s8a3 in Crabs [whence in later Diets.]. 

Crystally (kri stall), adv. [f. Crystal a. -f 
-I.Y ^.J Alter the manner of crystal or crystals. 

1859 Chantb. ^mt, XI. 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 
i860 All Fear Round No. 4a. 364 Mastic resembles gum 
Arabic ; it is crystal ly cracked. 

Cry'fltalworts. Bot. A name given by 
Lindley to the Kiedoeeaty a natural order of liver- 
worts, found in warm and temperate legions. 
Cry8t(e, eto. : see Chrirt, etc. 

Crystoleuili (kristJu>lf,i^). [f, Cry8t(al + 
I., oleum 01I.J The name given to a process, in 
vogue about 1883, for transierring oil paintings or 
phologtaphs to glass. 

1883 L'pool Daily Post a8 June, Specimens of crystoleum 
painting, 1884 Girt* Own Paper Jan. 190/1 'J'o how great 
an extent cryatoleuin has been practised, a glance at shop 
windows and a visit to exhibitions will testify. 

Otexiidial ^t/ni*iiiil), a. Zool. [1. next + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidium. 

1888 Rollrston ft Jackson Anim. Li/e 130 The original 
(ctenidial) axis of the gill. 

IlCte^dinm (tfni-diihn). Zool. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. tcrwlAioVy dim. of itr*v~{iertii) a comb.] hach 
of the respiratory organs or gills of Molluscoy con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processes on each 
side like the teeth of a comb. 

1883 Ray Lankkster in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 636/1 {Mot 
lusca) These are the ctenidia or gill-combs. Usually, .they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelh' 
uranchs) their function is not mainly respiratory .. it is well 
. . to give them a non-physioloj^ical name such as that here 
proposed. 1888 Roi lkston ft Jackson Amm. Life ^50 In 
the nuuority of Gastropoda the primitive left ctenidium is 
aborted. 

CStenO-, combining form of Greek irrrir, rrfvtJ-s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Otenobraaoli, a ctenobranchiate animal ; Cteno- 
bra&'oliia, -braaohia t*, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiata ; Otenobra'noblato 
a.y having pectinate gills. Cto'aodont a., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

187a N ICHOLSON Palaeont. 337 Dentition clenodont. 
Ctonooyst (ti n^sist). Zool. [f. Gr. Arfvo- see 
above, here taken ns short fur ctenophora + ttharis 
I bladder, Cybt.] The vesicle, containing clear 
fluid and otoliths, which constitutes the organ of 
sense (probably of hearing) in the Ctenophota. 

s86i J. R. Gmkkne Alan. Anim. Kingd.y Ccetnt. 145 The 
* apical canals ' . .run directly downwards and outwards on 
cither side of the ctenocyst. s88a in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
€At6noid (tf'uoid), a. Zool, [ad. Gr. Arcpocifl^r 
coinb-shaped : see -oiD.l 

1 . Resembling a comb ; having marginal pro- 
jections like the teeth of a comb ; pectinate ; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth of certain fishes. 

187a Nicholson Palaeont. 307 Ctenoid scales . . consisting 
of thin horny plates, but having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into coml>like projections. 

2 . Bclon^ng to the Ctenoideiy on order of fishes 
in Agassiz 8 classification, containing those with 
ctenoid scales. Also as sb. A ctenoid fish. (Now 
disused ) 

iSav Anstrd Ane. World x. 946 Two orders of Fishes . . 
the (jtenoids and Cycloids. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii . a8s 
Four fifths of the fishesaowliving belong to the cycloid and 
ctenoid orders. 

Hence Ot«noi'de»a a. and sh. Ctenoid a. 

1837 W. Bockland G^t. 1 . 970 The Ctenoldians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like the Ueth of a comb. 

11 Cteaopkora ttshp’fdri), xA//. Z90/. [mod. 
L., neuter pi. (sc. anima/ia) of c/enopAorus, a. Gr. 
type *zrrcvo^pos, f. tertyo- comb + •^opos bearing.] 
A division of animals, formerly considered as 
an order of AcaUpka, and now made a class of the 
CCELENTERATA. 

I'he present view Is that they are highly speclaliied deri- 
vatives of the Hydromedttsae, They sue marine animals t f 
pellucid gelatinous substance and more or less »heroidal 
shape, swimming freely in the sea by means of peculiar 
fringed or ciliated locomotive organs {ptenophores\ and 
havmg a localised sense^rgan (ctenocysiy Among the best 
known senera are Beroe and Cydippe. 

i8s5 Gossb Afarim Zool, 41. 1878 Bell GegenAeuteP* 

Comp. Anat. 100. 1888 Kollbston ft Jackson Anim, L\fe 


701 The Ctenephom are traaipareiit, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. 

Hence Ctono'pluml of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic locomotive 
organa, or parts in connexion with them. Otoae • 
pboraa a., of or belonging to the class Ctenophora; 
sb. a member of this cJa>s, Ot 8 ‘aoplu>xo (ti*D^o«j), 
I. each of the eight meridionally arranged bonds 
or rows of plates, bearing fringes like the teeth of 
a comb, which constitute the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; 3. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Ctenophoran. Otoiiop]io*rio, Ofetao’pliorons a. 
b^Cibnophoral. 

s86i J. R. Gsrbnb Man. A nim. Kingd.y Caleni. 160 Along 
the opposite sides of each ctenophoral canal. 1888 Rollbs- 
TON ft Jackson Anim. Life 721 All movement (in CtencN 
phora] is carried out by the ctenophora! plates, 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Invert, iil. 173 The essential peculiarities of a Cceno* 

5 horan. s888 RoLLearoN ft Jackson Anim. Life <78 noley 
’he Ctenophoran characters of certain Polyclad Turbeiiaria. 
188a Syd. Soc. Lex., CtenopAore. 1884 tr. C taut* Zool. 1 an 
The Ctenophor type hat fundamentally the form of a sphere. 
1889 Athenaeum 27 July 133 a No figures are given or alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, [or of] any ecninoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observatious ou the 
ctufiophoric jelly-fishes. 

Cu, obs. f. Cow sb.^y Cub. 

Cub (kfb), sb.^ Also 6-7 oubb(e. [Origin un- 
known. • 

It has been ^compared with a rare Old Irish word cuibAvg, 
but no historical connexion has been traced.] 


1 . orig. A >uimg fox 

1510 Balscr. 3ii/i Lubbe, a yong foxe. aggo Huloet, 
Cuboe or yunge fioxe, vnlpecula, sgyg Turbebv. Venerie 
srii When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there is nothing lett in tl>e earth but the yong cubbes. 
1648 Hunting if Fox His skin.. when he U a young 
Cubbe is usually of a da leer colour. 1880 Times 2 N ov. 4/6 
No cub is he, but a full-brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2 . By extension : 'The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion, etc the earlier word was 
whelp, as in all versions of the Bible from Wyclif to 1611. 

igfiiS Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 99 Plucke tne yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare. 1683 Burnet tr. More* Vtopta 
(1684) 13 The old Crow loves his Young, and the ^e his 
Cubs, a 1687 Waller ^J.). Two mighty whales . . One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 1774 Goldsm. 

I Nat, Hist. (1776) 11 . 334 The lion, or tyger, nave seldom 
above two cubs at a litter. tSaa Scoreaby yrnl. 148 Ihe 
smallest animals (whales] of the ^pecies, mere cubs or 
* suckers '. 1809 Scott A nne of G, ii, With the fury of a bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs, 
b. transf. 

1769 (>ray *)ml. in Lake* Wks. 1684 I. 953 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called Latterig. 

8. fg. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 
youth. 

Compared to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
born in a shapeless condition, and afiei wards licked into 
sh^e by the mother. 

lODx Shake. Twel. N. v. i. 167 O thou dissembling Cub : 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow'd a grizzle on thy 
case 7 1687 CoNURKVB Old Back iv. viii, A country squire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters . . But, oh 
gad ! two such unlicked cubs I syag Steele Consc. Lover* 
I. i, Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as you were. s8^ 
Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 64 He thinks it necessary to be 
civil to the young cub. 1884 Hunier ft Whyte My 
Ducat* iv. 63, 1 know the young cubs you 'll have to teach. 

t 4 . A name lormerly given at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, to the surgeon’s assistant. (The 
name * dresser ’ was substituted in 1738.) 

1698 St. Thomas** Hasp. Rk. (MS.) x8 June, That no Sur- 

g eons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
efore the Physicians or Surgeons of the house, syoa Ibid. 
19 Feb., Orders for Cubbs. That no Surgeon have more 
than three at one time. 

6. Comb.y as cub fox \ foub-drawn a., drawn 
(or ? sucked dry) by its cubs ; oub-hunting, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 
also oub-hunt sb. and v. 

1605 Shaka Learm. i. 13 This night, wherein the cub- 
drawn bear would couch. 1684 T. Goudard Plato** Demon 
2yt A little Cubb Fox. s8s9 FaouDS Hist. £ng. 111 . tsi 
Entertaining a party of friends for cub-hunting. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rurm Sport* 48^ It is not common to cub 
hunt in the country intended for the winter practice. Ibid, 
A September cub hunt. 

Cub ^kvb). sb*A Chiefly dial. Also 6-7 oubb(e. 
[Of uncertain histoiy, but to be compared with 
some LG. words *. LFr. kUbbing, kiibben in same 
sense as this word, LG. kubbung, kubje a shed or 
lenn-to for cattle, EKr. kubbe, kub, Du. hub. weir- 
basket or weel for fish (cf. Dornkaat Koulmann, 
and Grimm, s.v. kobett) \ the latter is cognate with 
OE. eofa, CovE^ but in sense closely agrees with 
tliis word.] ^ 

a. A stall, pen, or shed for cattle ; also, a coop 
or hutch, b. A crib for fodder; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. 

SS46 Confut. N, SkaxioH HvJb<T.). Th« anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die in t eyr houses T 
And why are they not turneii out of theyr cubbe^ if vowes 
may not be broken? 1634 Althorp MS, in Simpkinson 
Irashingione App. p. Ixvil, Mending posts and raylet 
about th« deer house and the long cubb. a V.kwAcet, 
ChaHcellonkip 1 30 fT.) I'he great Ttidger-book m the statutes 
U to be placed in archivU among the university charters, and 
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notliiftoyeubofrlMtlbtwT. ita T. Tvlly £# l, 
f You u« pkMd . . to put mu * . In Dm Cal>b with dim 
m«Mi mnd memptlblo MoMkcloun. W. M*MiiAt4* 
Oi^Mcttisrakif^ 1 . aji Thny hovo thoir 6 u of hoy livm 
thttitt . . in cribw^^^-^provincinlly *outw'«-<«r di 6 bnint form* 
•lid deumptior^ it. . Lanoo« (W.^ 1 would riitbor luivo 
•uch. .in cub or konnol thnn in my doMt or at my tablt. 
ityo £t$f. Mtfk„ 91 Jan. 447/3 honrth aro two npor- 

turm leading into the * Cum *. .which are need for reMiving 
the ore, when ready to be drewn out, itM Mnie Jacjcion 
Shroi^kirr Cid, macheecuiiea in etaUmtohold 

com for the horeee. (et a boarded partition in a grMoury 
to itore com, .(4) a pen for poultry or rabbits. 

Cilll (kwb), [f. c!uti /j.i CC whglp yb.] 

1 . trans, and To bring forth cubs. 

17M in JoHinov. it43 MAieVAT M, Vhtwi xllv. 369 mU, 
It [tM puma] will eeldom attack unleu when cubbing. 1864 
Moral SMii*, Glmsgom epo When the tigreu cube a iambi 
when the vulture brudi a dove. 

2. 7 b eub it : to live as a cub. 

Cub (k9b)i v:^ Ohs, exc. dia!. [f. CuBsh.”] 
tram. To coniine as in a * cub ' ; to coop up, 
itfei Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii. iv. v, What miaery. muetlt 
need! bring to him. .to be cubbed vp vpon a ludden. sSep 
Mabbs tr. Foneeca'e Devout ConiemM. 46 David'n eouldieri 
. .would faine haue eat vpon Saul, when they had him cub’d 
vp in the caue. 1893 Dryobn /VniW Sat, v, Cubb'd in 
a cabbin, on a mattraRs laid. 1791 Gent, A/or. LXl. 11. 809 
Xi IS the fashion, .for all the Rngiish to be cubbed up in tiie 
Fauxboiirg St. Germahi. s8Ba XK H^oreester G/oss , Cu 6 , 
to confine in small space. Ct^bed-up, bent, crumpled. 

^ Cuba ^ (kiii ba). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also cnlled Havana.] A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

s8i9 Dickrnb PUhw. xxix, He. .emitted a fragrant odour 
of full-flavoured Cubas. 

t Oll*ba Obs, [I li. €uh& lie down.] * A game 
at cards call'd otherwise laugh and lay down* 
(Baiiry (folio) 1730-6). 

Cubage (ki^ b^j). [f. Cube sh. or v. 4- -aob. 
Cf. F. cuba^'l The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid ; the cubic content thus de- 
termine d. 

1840 T. A. Trollops in Brit tamp II. 87 It has 

been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195.740 pounds. 

Athenrum is Sept. 340/1 'i'he experiments with Dr. 
Kanke's bronze skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best method of cubage. 

t Cubal ( kiM bftl), a. Ohs. mre — K [f. L. cubus 
Cube -.\l.] » Cubic a. 

1657 Tomlinson Renode Dhp. 139 Either equilaterally 
ctibm, or diawn out into an unequal angle. 

Cnbanf^a (kiM baEfijg*!). Math. [f. Cube 4 - 
Angle.] 1 he solid angle of a cube (or analogous 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 
to one another. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

Cnbanite tki^'b&nsit). Min. [f. Cuban (so : 
named in 1843) 4- -ITE.I A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found nrst in Cuba. 
s888 Dana A tin. 65. 

Cubard, obs. form of Cubboard. 
fC1lba*tioll^ Obs.~‘^ [ad. L. cubatidn-emt 
n. of action f. cubdre to recline.] The action of 
lying down. 

»87 in Dailey voI. II. Hence in Johnson, etc. 
Uubation^ (kic^b^j^n). rare. [n. of action 
from mod.L. cubdre to cube t,uscd or assumed) : 
see -ATION.] »Cubatube. 

1797-51 Chambers Cyel., Cuhnture or CuhaHon, of a solid. 
16^ Q. Rev. Apr. 441 He [Hob’''e>.] had collected into one 
volume his quadrature of tlie circle, cubatton of the sphere, 
and duplicauon of the cube. 

Curatory (ki/ 7 ‘b&uri>, a. and sb. rare“**. [a. 
L. type *cubdt$ri-us, -um (cf. cubdtor one who 
reclines).] A. adi. Recumbent. 

17M in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

ST sb. A dormitory. 

»30-6 Bailey, Cubatory, a dormiter or dormitory. 
Cubature (ki/?bStiiU). [t. mod.L. ^cuttdre to 
cube, after quadrature. Cf. F. cubatwe.] The 
determination of the cubic content of a solid. 

1679 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1 . 143 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids. s8s6 Rdin. Rev. XXVI 1 . 96 The cubature 
and complanatiun of solids. B. Williamson tnteml 

Calc. ed. 9)ix. fi 168 The cube. is. .the measure of all solids, 
M the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
ing the volume of a solid is called its cubature. 

Cubb(e| obs. i. Cob i 5 a). Cub. 

Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs. ft. Cufboabo. 
tCubbeL Obs. rare^^. Something fastened 
to a beast os a clog. 

assag Aner. R. 140 And teide uor kid dot of heui 
eorfte to hire, ase me deft ane cubbel to pe swine kot is to 
recchinde, A to ringinde sbuten, 

Oubbillg (kn*big)i vbl. sb. [f. CuB sb.^ 4 - -INO ^] 
mCub-humtino (see Cub 5). 

itte Society st Oct. 18/1 The young hot-blooded wnih 
from Oxford, .does not care much for cubbing. iSpoDav/y 
News ^ Nov. 5/3 The dry autumn has been unfavourable to 
* cubbing ’. 

Cubbish (k»-bij), a, [{. Cub rA.i 4- -wh.] 
Resembling a cub ; awkward, uuconthi unpolished. 

stt9 Scott Dei. 3 Oct. in LoekhaH, He was shy and 
Cubbwh, and would not [come]. 1888 Buroon LH^et is Gd. 
Men I. iii. 338 The most awkward and cubbish . .of the 
youths prssenL 
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wyOae would thiak ageuclw 
man might shake hands with a familiar friend witliout nay 
^TOIoim of ctthbisfum. BUS J. W. SukuBt At Heme 
f M Imdim 85 He cubbishly vetur^ it. 

CubbOSM, -OXd* oba. tL CUPBOAttD, 

tCu*bbxMgs hrad. Obs, //out, Alto 
ottbridgo-, oottpeYidge-, oopp«rldgo-. Also 
CoBBUDGi-BSAO. A partition or bulkhead across 
the forecastle and the naif-deck of a ship. 

s6ee IL Hawnins ^ey, S. Sea (1847) siB What with our 
cubridge heads, one answering the other, .it was impossibla 
to take us. idsyCAST- Smith Seamade Cram. II ii (Those 
buikbeada] whicli doth make close the Ibre-cestle, and the 
haife Decke, the Mariners tall the Cublmdgs heads, wherein 
aie placed murtkerers [gunel and abaft Kaucona . . to cleare 
the Decks fore and eft. a 184s Sia W. Mohson Naval 
Tracts III. ^1704) 346/z The Couperidge-Head. Ibid. 357/1 
With a Half Deck, Fore-CasUe and &ppezidfe-heada 
Cubby (ke*bi). local. [Relatecl to CUB sbP^ or 
to the LU. words there referred to.] 

L Si CUBBT-BOLE, -house. 

1887 Harped e Bazaar 1 Oct. 875 The odds and ends rele- 
gated to iliiN cubby [the lumlicr closet]. s88B W. Somerset 
Idord-bk , Cubby, Cuhbydute, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creopiiig into : a hiding-place. 
2 . In Orkney and Shetland : A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gorsix Summ. 4 IViniers in Orkneys i, 13 Pock- 
ponies went ambling along under the equel-^ioised weight of 
pendent cubbies. 1887 Jamieson*! DM. Suppl., Cabbie, 
a small cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hence Uu’bbj-hola, Ou'bbj-l&ouM, a. a nur- 
sery or children's name for a snug, cosy place ; 
a little house built by children in play ; b. a 
very small and confined room or closet. 

liiip AxEaMAN Wilteh. Gloss., CuMy^hote. a snug place. 
1853 Kane GrinneU Rxp. xxvii. (18561 safi One little fellow 
..scamperad back again.. to his cuboy-hole on the deck. 
1880 New yitrinimns 11 . laa I'here was a kind of cubby- 
house in the hay- shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
i88t Leicesiersk. Gloss., Lubby-house and Cuhby-huteh, 
a hutch or coop for rabbits or other small animals. 1884 
Century Mag. XXIX. 45/1 Cubby holes, daik cellars, un- 
inspected closets. 

Chlbdom ikv'bdam). nonce-wd. [f. Cub fft.i 4- 
-iv ir.j The state offing a cub. 

189a Comk. Mag. Dec. 562 He it . . a little cubbish— has, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of cuhdom. 

Cuba (ki; 7 b), sh. [a. F. cube (14th c. in Llttrd) 
ad. late L. cubus, a. Or. uvBos a cube, oriy^. a die 
for playing with.] 

1 . Ceom. One of the 6ve regular solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal squares and eight 
rectangular solid angles ; a regular hexahedron. 

(1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (149^) 928 
Suene a fygure is call yd Cubus.] 1551 Rxcordb Cast, 
Knowl, (1556; 156 ['tee CustCLVl. 2570 Hillinorlby Emlid 
XI. def. xxi. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned^ vnder sixe equall squares. 169a Bentley Boyle 
Lect. ii. 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or P>TRmidNf or Conea 1753 
Hogarth no/. Beauty 9 The roost plain and rexular 
forms, suen as cubes and spheres. 1884 tr. Lotoes Logie 
829 As the side of a cube increases, its volume roust also 
contiiiuouiily increase, without any alteration in its shape. 

b. A material body of this form ; a cubical block 
of anything, c. g, of ten, sugar. 

s6a6 Bacon Sylva 99 'I'ake , a square Vessel of iron, in 
form of a Cube, .put it intc, a Cube 01 Wood. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 111. V. 34a The Chinese lue pressed cubes 
of tea. 

2 . Arith. end Alg. The product formed by multi- 
plying nny quantity into its square ; the third 
power of a quantity. 

1457 Rbcosdk lVhe/s\ClY, When 1 saie twoo tymestwoo, 
twise, maketh 8. that number is a sounde number : and is 
named a Cube, 1646 SibT. Browne Pseud, hp. iv.xii. 219 By 
perfect and spheiicall numbers, by the aquare and cube of 7 
and 9 and 12. a Krill Maupertnid Dtss.^ (1734) ai 
The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prohab. 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. 

8 . attrib. \ «CuBio a. 3), and in Comb.^ as cube 
foot ; t oube-bone Cuboid bone ; cube-num- 
ber, one that is the cul>c of an integer ; oube-oro, 
a name for Phabmacobidehite ; cube powder, 
gunpowder made in large cubical grains; cube 
root, that number of which the given number is 
the cube ; oubo-apar, a name for Anhtdritb. 

1570 Bilunghlry F.uclid vii. def. xx. 187 A cube number 
is.. that which is contayned vnder three equall numbers. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 1007 The heele is articulated 
into a sinus of the Culie-bone. 2696 Piiillh'E, Cube Root. 
»5i Halfpenny Deeigne Chinese Bridges 11. 8, 1040 Cube 
Feet of Timber. s8m K- Jameson CAar, Mm, 1 . 571 
Cube Spar. Ibui. 1 1^345 Cube-Ore. sMmy Hutton Course 
Math, 1 . 8, .^5. or 51, denotM the cube root of the num- 
ber 5. 

b Sometimes used after a measure expressing 
the length of the edge of a cube ; e. g. 6 feet cube 
-iof cubical form, and measuring o ft. in each 
direction, i.e, conuining 6 x 6 x 6 or 316 cubic 
feet. 

1707 S. Claeke Third D^ence(j7is) 13 The Magnitude 
of a foot cube of Matter .. is made up of Inches cube. 
1776 G. Temple Building in IFeder qa If the Pit wee a 
Milo Cube. 1849 Dana Geol. ii. (1850) 74 Some of these 
were six feet cuIa 
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slth (it^s) 175 Cubebs strengtheil 
icIl sme liMME(.?ri#Pv// III. ire 
7. .of eaclie one ounce and a half* 


third pow«ff ; to fiod the oube 
s|l8 LUCAS CeUeq, Ante Sheets dCi 1 did mtbe those 
fours ynchee knd the Cube ihej^f wea64* 1 789 93 Black* 
BToNa C#HMt. I. (« 4 . 19) e/s Snperfidal measures are de- 
rived by equating tbdee of Mifth ; and ideasuMs of capacity 
by cutungthem. tdey ttum n Course Math, I. 8 , 8 ', 
denotes that the number 8 li tO be cubed. 

2 . B/ensuratioH. To measure or compute the 
cubic content of. 

166B Phil. Trans. lit* 686 He Cubeth or measureth 
either of the Segmeutsofa Parabolical Conoid cut, .parallel 
to the Axis. s8^ PedlMaU C. ee Dec t/e, 1 iiAve gouxiMnI 
the inmatee, cubed the room*. 

8 . To pave with cubes or cubical Idocks. 

1887 Daily News ss Oct. e/4 I'hey declined to cube the 
roadway beyond the statutoiY 18 inmes outside their tram- 
lines. 

Cnbeb (kii^beb). Forms; 4 ououbes, 4-5 
qul-, qu7blb(e, -gb(e, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 oublbe, 
-ube, 7 -ub, 6-7 •ebe, 7- oubeb. fa. Fr. ettiihe 
(14th c. in Uttrd) • Pr., Sp., It. and med.L. 

ad. Arab. kabdhah, Jo OF. also quibibes 
(in W. de Bibicswonh , quvfybes, cucubes (m MSiS, 
of Manrievillc, 14th e.), whence the MF. variants.] 
The l)er^ of a climbing shiub JHper Cubeba or 
Cubeba officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands ; it resembles a grain of )>epper, and has a 
piuigent spiev flavour, aud is used in medicine and 
cookery, (l/iiually in pi. cubebs, which in phar* 
macy is sometimes construed as a collect, sing.) 
African cubebs: the fruit of an allied African species^ 
/Vper cltssii. 

ctgoa A'. A lit. 6796 Theo jilofre, qiiyhibe, and ntaee. 
c 1305 Lando/Cokaygne 7810 E. B.P, (186s) 158 Of cucubes 
b«T n'is no liUcke. ettsg Kembrun v, Clowes, quibibes, 
gren de Parts, e 1400 Maundkv. 50 The Fruyt, the whicbe 
IS as Quybybes, thei clepen Abebissam [Fr. le fruit gesi 
come quioibes (v. r. cucubes, cubes, fuybybes)\. ettiqs Promp. 
Pare. 421/1 Quybybe, spyce, gntparum. iMg Eden De^ 
cades 93B CububM which growe in the llande of laiia. 
1579 Lahgham Card. Health T ' " “ 

a weake and windy stomaclL 
Take, .cubebs, cardamony. .ol 
tSje Lindlbv Nat, Syst. Bot, 174 Ihe Cubebs of the sho[je 
. .are the dried fruit of Piper cubebiL 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Tkerap. 1879) 504 In some respects, cubebs .. resembles 
black pepper m its efiTecta 

b. attrib., as cuheb pepper ( » prec.). cubtb tree. 
1693/^/11/. Trans. Xvll. 6ta The Cubeb-Tree . , from 
Bengal. tSfo PtEssE tab. Chem. tPonders xo6 Cuheb 
pepper used in medicine. 

Hence Oube bene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs ; Onbe’blo ao&A, a resinous acid obtained 
from cubebs; hence Oube’baie, a salt of this 
acid; Cube bin, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubelis. 

1876 Harlkv Mat. Med. 436 Hydrate of cubehene or 
camphor of cubehs. 1875 H. C Wood Therap. IsBjgt 5M 
Ten grammes of the culNsbate of magnesium. 1638 1 \ 
Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 8i;6 A peculiar subetance, to 
which he has given the name of cul^bin. 

Cubert, obs. form of Cupboard. 

Cubhood (ku bhud). [f. Cub sb} 4- -hood.] 
The state or condition of a cub or young animal. 
Also transf and fig. 

iBaa Mrs. Goes in /W^z Mag. IX. <160 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first fortnight of escape from 
cubKood to ensigtihood. s86o Wvnter Curios. Civilin. 95 
They la mastiff and two lions] were brought up together 
from cubhood. 1B70 Huxi f.y Lay Serm xi. (187O >43 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
. .to its present form. 

Cubi- (klM'bi), before a vowel oub- (kidb), 
combining form of L. cubus Cube, used in some 
mathematical terms, as f oubi-oublo a., in cubi* 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
cube of the cul>e ; in mod. use denoting * of the 
third degree, cubic', as cuhi-cone, -centravariant, 
•covariant, cubmvariant, a cone, etc, of the third 
degree. (Cf. CuBo-.) 

1557 Rbcosdb IVhetst R iij b, .10,077,696. is a Cubicobiks 
nundicr, and his firste Cuhike rooie is .916. s66a Hosbrs 
Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 Though there be some 
numliers called plane . . others quadrato-cnbic, others cubl- 
cublc. 1885 Salmon Higher Algebra Index s6a | 954 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian. 

Cubibe, obs. form of Cubeb. 

Cubic (kiiS bik), a. and sb. [a. F. cuhique 
(Oresme, 14th c), ad. L. cubicus, a. Gr. 

1. Kx&vs Cubic ] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the form of a cube ; cubical. 

2551 KEcoanx Patkw, Knowl. 1. Defin., A dye, whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by geometricians. s6aa Peacmam 
Cot^l. Gentl. ix. (1634) 76 If they would double the Altar 
in Delos, which was of cubique forme. 1710 Loud. Goa, 
No. 4691/4 The said Sword (has] the Pummel of a Cubick 
form. 1874 tr. Lommefs Light 56 A cubic vessel the sidei 
of which are made of glass. 

b. Min. Applied to certain minemls which 
crystallise in cubes or similar forms; as cubic 
alum, alum-stone or Alueitb ; cubic nitre, sodium 
nitrate. 
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t^fti Wmnmiio m PJki/, Trtuu. LXXIT. 336 Cubic nitn. 
179s Hamilton Dftwg 1 . 1. iil il 054 A diaier* 

tetion on cubic alum, iftw Watti Dkt CAem. IV. 105 
Nitrate of loditim cry^taUiui in obtuse rhombohedroniL 
« hid) on cursory inspection hare very much ihe aspect of 
cubes ; hence the name 

o. Crytiallogmpky, Anouer name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the three axes are equal 
and mntually at right angles ; the cube being a 
typical form of the tYftem. 

sStS Guaim Cfytt^Uhgr. 37 Crystah possemiog this 
highest possible deifree of symmetry are said u> belong to 
the Cubic or Teksend System. 

2 . Memurati^. Of three dimensions ; solid ; 
relating to solid content ; tsp, used with a unit of 
length, to express the content or volume of a cube 
whose edge is that unit, as a cubic foot. 

iddo Boylr AVn» £‘jr/. Phyt. Mtch, xviL n6 We may., 
define, either in weight or cubick measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver. *751 I.ahrlyb Br. 87 The two 

Middle Piers, .contain full 3000 cubic Feet, zBia-d Pi.ay- 
rsia Nat. Phil. < 1819) I. 13 'J’he weight of a cubic inch of 
water. 1869 £. A. i'ANKas Pract. Hyeient (ed. 3) laj For 
kick persons the cubic space shoula be more Umn for 
healthy persons. 

3 . Arith,^ elc- Relating to or involving the 
cube or third power of a quaixtity ; of three dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As t cubic number *= Cubic number ; f cubic mot = Cvnn 
root; cubic Cfuaitont an cofiRtion of the third degree; cubic 
c/irw, a curverepresented by an eouation of the third degree. 

i|gt Rrgorde Pathw. knowl. 11. Pref., Extraction of 
rootes both square and cubike. Blunokvii. Exerc. 1. 

xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Table containing both the square numbers 
and Cubioue numbers of every Root. 1707-51 Cham 0 B 09 
Cyc/., Cubic cfuatioH is ati equation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of three dinienHioiis. Ibid. s. v. Curru^ One 
fcnrvel commonly called the cubic /araboia. 1885 Watson 
it Rusbuky Math. Th. Electr. Magn. 1 . 179 ' 1 ‘he system 
leads to a cubic equation in t. 

B. sb. (elllpt. use of the adj.). Math. A. A 
cubic expression or equation, b. A cubic curve. 

1799 Wilson in Phil. Trans. I.XXXIX. 301 The rest 
produce cubics, or cubic-fonned sixth powers. 1806 
Kobertson Ibid. XCVl. 3x0 A cubic, or an e<iuation of 
three dimensions. x68s in Atkenmum 15 Apr. 479/3 On 
Folyirons circumscribed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cubica (kiu bik&j. [8p.] A very fine unglazed 
shalloon. 

■835 Bootn Analyt, Eng. Diet. s. v. ShaHoan (Drapers 
1 lict.), rit] has the S^ni^h name of Cubica. It is chiefly 
exported to Catholic countries to he made into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and . . several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometimes called Says. 

Cubical ^kiM'Ukall, a. ff. as prcc. 4 -al.} 

1 . Of ar pertaining to a cube ; of the form of a 
cube, cube-shaped. (Now more usual than cubic 
in this sense.) Cubical powder — cube powder ; 
see CuBR sb. 3. 

159a R. D. Hypnerotomsschia 70 b, In the lowest Cubicall 
I'igare . . were ingrauen Oreoke letierm 18^ Sturmv 
Mariner's Mag. 1. B iv, How to measure a Cubical vcsscL 
1704 Suu.iVAN View Nat, I.308 The small grains of sea 
salt and of load arc cubical. 18x7 KRATiNoa Trav. 1 . 203 
Houses, .mostly of cubical forms. i8te Vines SachP Bai. 
A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal c^L 

2 . Mensuration. Cubic a. a. (Now Ohs. in 
cubical foot and the like ; and less common than 
cubic in other applications.) 

s^yt Digobs Pantom, 111. iv. Q iij, So many cubicaU fecte 
i*H m the hollowe vesi>ell. 1660 WiLLSPoan Scales Comm. 
a 97 Each of these Segments contains 50 cubical yards of 
earth. 17^ G. A»ams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 1 . xi. 440 
Multiply by 1728, the number of cubtcal Inches in a cubical 
fiK>t. x^ J. ScoPVKRN in Orr's Cire. Sc. Cheat. 183, xoo 
cubical inches. XB7X B. Stewast Neat 39 To determine 
the cubical dilatation of a solid. 

3 . Arith.f Alg.^ etc. — CUBloa, 3. Ohs. cxc. in 
names of certain cubic curves, as cubical parabola^ 
hyperbola^ etc. 

1571 DtooKS Petniom. tit. Ix. R ij, The note cubicall of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramit. 
1646 Sib T. BaowHK Pseud. A'/, tv. xii. aoo Quadrate and 
cubical] numbers. S707-SX Chambbks Cycs. s. v. Parabola, 
Ifa^xasy^; they call it a cttbicalparabofoid. xSyj B. Wil- 
liamson Di^, Calc, (ed. s) xviii. | 350 The curve ^ jA 
(.r-a) . . is a cubical parabola having a coqjngate pmnt. 
t B. sb. -Cubic sb. Obs. 

1676 Bakrs in Rinod Corr. Sci. Men (X84Z) If. 13 All 
cubicals being reducible. .to three cquaitons. 

Cll‘llioaIly« udv. [f. Cubical + -lt 2.} In a 
cubical manner ; to the third power or cube. 

1571 D1CGB8 Pantom, in. xlii. S j ^ Augment the diameter 
of the wine vesiell cubically, that la to say, by hys owne 
square. 1653 Moax Conject. Cabbml, (x66si 164 Such is 
sixty-four. .made, .by multiplying four cubically. 
Cll'bioallieni. rare. [f. as prec. -f -BBSS.] 
The state or quality of being cubical ; alto fy. 

X707 S. Clask* Third Defence (irra) 34 Cireiuaricy . . 
Squareness, .and Cubicalness. xSga W. W. Faim Bible in 
Theol. 15 They see them as solid, in their cnbicalness. 
Cobicite (kiii'bissit). Min. Also -aite. Jf. 
Cubic -irx ; in Ger. kubinit.'^ A name for 
ANALorra 

x8s6 Emmons Min. 0x4 Cublcite. 1809 Nai, Pksloe.^ 
Polaris, ef Light xi. 30 (u. K. S.) The remarkabie mineral 
called Analcime, or Cubiate. 

Cubioity [£ Cubic - h -ITT.] 

The quality of being cubic. 

1881 Nature XX 1 11 . 398 The cubicity of the first lytteaL 
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Cvbiolft (ki£*bikn). [ad. L. eui 4 eui-em bed- 
chamber, f. cith&re to recline.] 

A bedchamber: in the general sense sdr. since 
the 1 6th c., but le-introdMced in modem use, esp. 
in English pnUie schools, for one of the seria of 
small separate sleeping chambers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

S4Q3 Canton Gold. Lrg, ys/x, I was delyuer)^ of m diyld 
in my cubyck. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 11. xl. aS He called 
theym one by one . . into his secrete cubicle or chambre. 
xgfg Bsaoshaw St. VEerburgo 1. 5, I rose vp shortly fro my 
cubyolcprepsrat eboute mydnyght. X858 Sat. Kev, 6 Nov. 
449/1 I ne dormitory was a large chamber divided into 
about a docen cubicles, or small slewing apartments, by 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling, aitrib. x^z Daify Nem iz Nov. 0/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubicle s]rBtem had l)e«n introduced, 
t Cnbioly, adv. Obs. ran. In 6 oubikalr. 
[f. Cubic + -Lr 2 J — Cubicallt. 

xssx RbcordbC«x/. brnewl.(\s$6) 156 The cubes dobeare 
thelyke rate cubikly multiplied, as if the sydes be as two to 
one. X5S7 ^ IPhe/si. O g, 1 multipKe .8. . Cubikely, and it 
maketh .512. 

t Cumxillar, sh. Obs. Also 5-7 -«r, -air, 
-aro. [ad. OK cuhieulaire, ad. L. cubicularius 
(a. and sb.) Cubioolaky, f. cuhiculuni bedchamber; 
see -AH An attendant in a bedchamber ; a 
groom of the bedchamber ; a chamberlain. 
Chiefly .SV. 

<-1405 Wyntoom Cr<m. vi. vt. 24 Hyr Ctibiculare By hyr 
lay, and gat a Barne. X4B3 Caxton Cold. Leg. 8a/a The 
lord coinat^d hys cubyciUyers that she [Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. a 1560 RjULLand Crt.^ Eeuus iv. 
573 Sensualitie . . Quhilk to Venus was richt cKelf Cubicu- 
fair. awhjo SK>TTisa*ooD J/ist, Ch. Scot. v. (2677) 236 
Monsieur verac, Cubicularc to the French King. 2873 
Burto.v Hist, Scot. V. lx. 89q With the zealots of the 
church on one side and the *' ctiiacnlars * of the court on the 
other. 

CnbicnlftT (bi«bi‘kiinii\ a. [ad. L. cuH- 
culdr^is, f. cubictdufH CuBicuc.] Of or belonging 
to a licdchamber. 

z6xi Coves., Cubieulaire, cubicular, belonging to the bed- 
chamber. rt645 Howkll 1 . vl xxxii. For his privat 
cubicular devotions. Ibid. iv. xvL (1892) 5S3 Being the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. X768 Lfe 4 Advent. 
Sir B. Sabskull I. 127 Cubicular devotion. 

t Cxibl'Olllaxy, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. cubi- 
culdri‘Us : sec prcc. and -abt.] 

A. sh. m CUBTOULAK sb. 

1380 WvcLiF Judith srii. 6 He eomanndede to his cubieu- 
lanes [Vulg. cubkultirUs\ that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulda gon out, and comen in. 

B. adj. -CuBicuLAH a. 

xfi46 Sia T. Brownk Pseud Eh. v. vi. s^i That custome 
by degrees changed their cubicuiary beds into diacu bilory. 
CUDiOTlle ^kiAi' bikini). A variant of CUBiciB. 
1887 J. M. Wilson Ess. 9- Addresses 36 Neat cubiculss 
and kpotless dimity. 

II Cubi'oulo. Obs.^* [Either a humorous u.sc 
of Lalin, from the phra.se in cubiculo, or affected 
use of It. eubiculo!] — Cubiculuu, bedchamber. 

x6oz SftAKa 7 W/. N. 111. ii. 56 And. Where shall I finds 
you f To. Wee’l call thee at the Cubiculo ; Go.> 
t Cttbi'OUlou, a. Obs. [f. next + -oub.] — 
Cubicular a. rare and palaniic. 

xysg PastcirAIus' Reruns Mem, I. iv. x. t86 lliOM 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we repose.. in the Night. 

R CnlriOQlxim Ikiwbi'kidd^in). I'l. -a. [L. — 
sleeping-chamber, f. cubdre to lie down.] 

A slecping-cliambcr, (Only jocose in modem 
use.) In Archml., a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs ; aUo, a chapel or oratory attached to a 
church, esp. in a crypt. 

xSia Gru. Fompeiana I. viii. 254 That sort of cubiculum 
ve chamber. x8tt Mss. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 157, * 1 
stole up to Tom^ cubiculum there, over the stables.* 1879 
Sis G, Scott A/ct Archil. 11 . 40 This nave had arcades 
opening into cither aisles, or into cssbieula or oratories. 

Cubiform (kiM'bifpjm'i, a. [f. E. cubus : see 
CuBi- + -FORM.] Of the form of a cube, cube-shaped. 

x73e-9 in Bailey (folio ! i thence in Johnson. x88i W. B. 
CASrENTEn Microscope (cd. 61 353 The Autldsilctras 
. . is chiefly characterized by the cubiform shape of its 
frustules. 

t Cu'biljjr, Ohs. rare, trans. — CuBBP. 1. 
1676 Bakeh in Rigaud Corr. Sci. AfrN(x84x) II. 3 Finding 
out . .the four propqriionafs, and then cublfmng them. 
Cubit (klu bic). Eonns : 4- cubit ; also 4*7 
oubite, (4 oupyde, oupet), 5 cube to, (oobyte), 
5-6 oabyt(e, oubet(te, (7 oubide). [ad. L. cu~ 
bitum the ell^w, the distance from the elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to cubits ppL stem of 
cubdre, -cumhire, to lie down, recline. 

The form enhite occurs in OF. for the measure, but the 
living repr. of the 1 - cubitus is F. coude, OF. coute elbows 
Fr. ctMenMde, Sp. code. It. eubito.\ 
fl- The part of the arm from the elbow down- 
ward ; the forearm, b. The ulna, one of the two 
braes of the forearm. (In raot. 139S a^iplied to 
both the ulna and the radius.) Obs, 

I39t Tbbyisa Beerth. De P, R^ v. xxvii. (1405) 138 The 
arme is made of two bones, one aboue that hygbte the ouer 
eubyce,and the ocher beneth that hyght* the nether cubyte. 
xfte Cssih. AnrL 85 A f>ibic, lacesrtsss. 1834 T. Jokmeom 
tr. Parefs Chtrurg. vi. xxvi. (1678; X47 The cubit is com- 
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: wMsdoftwohoiMS, thaonaofwbiAwteall ShaUndfmvev 
; Wand, Che ocher ww pic^ly coB the Cobit, or EiL xyxi 
CHEsauNtN Anest iti, vULixyadANSa The mucles that bm 
and extand the oibic. iShy Sootn tr. CkeimP SysU Supy. 1- 
5 ^ Fracture of ihc enba is always c o o s a qua ut to doeci 
violence. 

F By hteraUsm of txanslation : see quels. 
laN WvcLtp Jer. xxxviB. xa Futle thou aide dolhhi — 
vndnr the cubit of thin hondis (Vulg. and eubito momnnm 
tuarum; Heb. under the Joints of thy hands] and on tha 
cordis. 1609 BtsuEiDooay) Ibid., Usoer tha cwbice of thina 
armaa. 

t b. Somettmes upp. m the elbow. Oht, 
z^ Pharb /V2ri/mc/(x553>P iij b, On the amsculeaf dm 
right arme, vnder the culute, on the ^tc where as tlie poise 
lieih. x6m Gee Pool out qr Smsre 43 A fire from hcauen 
consumed the hands and armes to hUcubiU. i 8 Bh Slyd.Soe, 
Lex., Cubit, tha ulna. Also, the elbow. 

t o. Zool. The corresponding pait of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds ; d. EnUm. Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect's wing. 

e 1700 W. Gibbon Fa/rrior's Guide u vk (>738^ px The next 
bone, call'd the Cubic, or Leg-bone. X774GoLDaM. Not. 
Hitt. 11 . 337 In the fore feet, or rather hmids, all tha arm 
and the cubit are hid under the skin. 

2 . An ancient measure oi length derived from 
the forearm i varying at diflerent times and places, 
but usually about x8~2a inches. Obs. exc. IJist. 

It is the cubitus of the Romans b Cr. Heh. HDM 

ammah, all which words meant primarily the fopeann. I'ha 
Roman cubit was ij ‘4 indies ; the Egjmtian so 64 inches. 

c I3a5 E. £. A Hit. P. B. 315 pre hundred of cimydez pou 
holde to pe lenpe. 138a Wvclif iffa//. vi. 07 Whoof^ou 
thenkinge may piitte to la. r, adde] to his stature 00 cobile? 
X48Z CIaxton Myrr. 11. v. 89 The^ dwelleth papk that . . 
ar but ii cubites hye . . Tliis pcple is calLyd pygmans. xagg 
Eden Decades 9a Hie scarsdy riseth at any tyme a cub^ 
aboue the bankes. 2640 Wilkins New Planet viiL (1707) 
230 In one Minute it should scarce descend the Space of 
a Cubit. 2837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii. 087 A model 
of a galley three cubits ioog in Ivory and gold. 1875 
JowETT Plato fed. a) 111 . 304 lie is four cubits high. 

3 . aitrib. anti Comb , as cubit-bone, dength, -rule 
(cf. foot-rule ) ; cubic long a. ; cubit arm {Her.), 

* an arm couped at the elbow ’ ^Cussons Ilandbk. 
Her. 115). 

a 1400-50 A/rjrofs<frr 3908 Wild berys.. With ilka cenefstl 
Cothe . . A enbete leoth. a 2700 Dryden Ovid's Met xii. \ K.X 
But Theseus, with a club of harden'd oak, I'he cubit-bone 
of the bold centaur broke. 2847 Lanixis Hellenics 11, In 
ancient letters, cubit-long. 1848 C. C. Clifford 
phaneE Frogs 26 Yard-measures too they'll bring and cubit- 
rulcs. 

Cubital (kiM'tiUll), a. [ad. L. cuhitdlis, f. cubitus 
cubit, elbuw.] 

L Of the length of a cubit. 

c x4ao Fallad. an Hush. iv. 431 And cubital let moke her 
longitude. 2648 Sir T. Beownx / send. Ep. iv. xi. 207 I'he 
towers . . being so high, that unto men ImIow they [the 
watchinenl appeared m a cubitall stature. 1867 Eci,lesso- 
ioMst 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze. 

2 . Anal, renaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 
x6xi CoTCR. 8.V. A rtere, The cubitnil artei ie, a branch of 
th' Axiliatre. z8os Paley Nat. Theol. Ul^H) **7 
inferior cubital nerves. 

b. Zool. Pertaining to the corresponding part in 
animals, or to the cubit of an insect's wing. 

i8s8 Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. Jl. 338 Genus Cinips.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cumtal ones. 2874 Courb Birds N. IE. 703 Cubital edge of 
forc-arin rather darker than other upper poi ts. 

CU'bitodf n. rare‘~ K In parasynthetic comb., 
as twelve-cubited, i. e. twelve dibits long or high. 

z6x6 Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 303 (T.i The twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragiue awasuretli his length. 
CubitO- (kiirbitd), used as combining form of 
L. euhitus, in anatomical adjs., in sense * relating 
to the ulna and some other part as cubita-carpaT, 
-cutaneous, -digital, -metcuarpal, -palmar, -radial. 
t CU'bituro. Obs.-^ [ad. L. cuhitnra, n. of 
action f. cubdre to lie down.] * A lying down * 
(Blount Clossogr. 1656). 

Cublaito : see CuBioirx. 

CubleM (kxrbl 6 s), a. [fl CuB sh.’^ 4 -lbsb.] 
Without or b^eft of atlis. 

x8ss Byron yuan nr. Iviii, The cubleis tigress in her jmgle 
raging. 1854 Sva DoseLL Balder iv. sfi An orpiata fawn 
That ran bmde the cnbleaa Uonesa 
Cubo* (ki^'bp), before a vowel sometimes oub- 
(kii/h), combining form from Gr. aii^or die. Cubs : 
as in f onbo-ottbo [Gr. avjSdavjflar], a name for 
the sixth power of a quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so tuvbo-ouUoi fonbo-oubo- 
oubu, the niatb power ; onbo-ou'iielfona {Anat.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones » 
CuNSocUBoiD ; also in Solid Cpm. and CrystaUa- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the fonns 
of a cube and another solid, as oubo-oetalwAroa 
{cuboctakedron), a solid of fouKeen faces formed 
cutting oft the corners of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to thoae of on 
octahedron, or by similarly modifying on octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube; sometimes r^ 
stricted to the middle or critical case in which the 
square faces are reduced to smaller squares ; so 
cnbo-ootalie'Aral a., cubo-Aodeoalm'dim, hA 
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contMiw > opuiblnatioa of the two fbrm« indicted by «heM 
tomt. iM Daii 4 ilfik. Inttod. n iCiwstaltoiniidi^SoiM 
of J»rio»pljriio«otite SWM. .«« 

^dod«aifa«^..c>)i»acuh«dion. M CfimMs aZu. 

jf2? ^tbo-cimoifono Articulioion. 

Cuboid 0 cii 9 'boid% a. and [mod. ad. Cr. 
mf 0 oH^t cuba*2ike x in modoL. K. 

aMfdt.y 

A. RcfcmbUng a cnbe ; of a foitn approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; spec, in 
bdm culmdts\ one of the bonei of the fool; 
between the caleaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarml bones. 

(13^ In Philliw, CjAoidHt the acventh Bone of theTeraui 
ef the Foot.) iSeo J. jVww. (•11.7)73 The 

piece and eflect of the cuboid bone is veiy curious, iku 
Baoham Hmlieui, 147 Fish, .characterised oy sharp project> 
in^heeks, and cuboid heada 
S. sh, 1 . AnaL Short lor €ubaui bone : see prec. 
■•sp Todd C^/. II, 340/x Bounded on the outside 
by the cuboid. iMi liiVAer Cat 113 The 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2 . A cuboidal block or lump. 

1883 ATidtamd Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased . .two cuboids 
of nitro*g1ycerina 

3 . Ceom, A solid resembling a cube, with the 
rectangular faces not all equal; a rectangular 
patallelepiped. 

1890 R. B. Haywaio Rtern^ HoiidCeom. 78 Cnboids . . on 
the same base are to one another as tlieir heishta Note, 
The need of some short word io the place of Uiu polysyllabic 
* rectaneular parallelepiped ' has b^n long felt. I have 
coined the word ' cuboid’. 

Cuboidal (kisrbot'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
1 . Having a form resembling or approximating 
to that of a cube. 

1803 A^ocw/ rdrmi. X. 199 Chrystals of cuboidal pyritea 
1876 Pads Ado, Text Bk, GeoL v. 93 Certain ceanites breiJc 
up in large square-like blocks— a structuie which is atyled 
uhoidat. 
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tabular or cui 

2 . Anatn Of or belonging to the cuboid bone. 
s868 HuxMtY in Laing/’rvA Rem. Caithn. 146 The cab 
caneucn . . from the lower ed^e of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme «nd of the calcaneal process measures 9*55. 

Cuboito (kiw*l)P|ait), Aim, [mod. f. CuBo*^’ 
-ITK ; in Cicr. kubot/.] -C'ubicitb. 

1890 Dama Af/ia 31 z. 

CU‘b0]iiaa07. mnr-*. [See Cubo- and -makcy.] 
Divination by throwing of dice. 

In mod. Dicta 

Cubship (k»*bjlp). nonce-tvd. [f. Cub sbA 4 
-SHIP.] The estate or personality of a * cub ’ or 
unformed youth. 

x88i Ckef. Career 173 We walked eSi and observed hia 
cubship. 

Cubiib(e, oba form of Cudeb. 

Cuoa, Cuoaine, CuoainiBatlon, etc., variants 
of CooA, etc. 

1876 Baktholow Afai. Med. (1879) 336. 1886 Brit. Med. 

JraL Mar. 5^a. 

Cuohand, Cuohe: see Couchakt^ Couch. 
Cuohanel. -eneBle, -Ineel, etc., obs. ff. Cooui- 
hsal. 

tCaohU. Sc. Obs. rare, A grove. 

15x3 Douglas Adneie vin. x. 10 Ane thik aik wod and 
skuiryv firris stout Belappis all the sayd cuchil about, thiti. 
K. lu. so Apon the top ot Gargarug. .Thayr grew a fyr wod 
..Ikys was my cuchiU and my hallowit schaw. 

t Cuokp V. 1 Obs, In 5 also oukkyo. [CC Icel. 
kdka cacare ; kdbr mer^ ; but the u is short in 
£ng.] M/r, To void excrement. C£ Caok. 
Hence Chi’okav; On^oktag tfb/. sb ; also 
ri440 Promp. Pa»^. 143 Esyn or cukkyn . . or vuydyn as 
man at priuy place (H. cutAyn, P. kackyn], sterveHsot 
merde, egero. Ibid. tc6 Cnkkynge, or pysynge vesselie, 
tcafMam, a 160$ Montoomeuib kiyiing tv. Petwari 87 
Wbere 1 cuckied. ibid, 735 Cloaet mucker, house cocker. 
1806 Ckmee^ CkasKe^ 4c. (xB8x) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 
bnode. 

t Cuoky w.* [Back-formation from CuCK- 
llfO-BToOL.] frans. To punish by setting in the 
oicking-stool, 

b6ii Midolbton & DuKKEBiP^erMy CiVfv.ii, Follow the 
law, and you can cuck me, mare not 16(8 Manckeeter 
Court Left Roc. {tMp IV. •$ Mary Kempe .. Convicted for 
B Comon Scould and should have beene Cuckt by the last 
Constables . . I'he said Mary Kempe [to bel Cookt accord- 
IngUe. 16. . Roxb, Ballade (1874) 11. 54 Oh such a scold 
would lie cuckt. 

Ouck tkuk), v.^ dial. To utter the note of the 
Cook v,^ Hence Ou'oklng vM, sb, 
a 1891 UutTUMABT RmbeUds tii. idU. xo6 The . . micldng of 
Gnekows, kumUng of Bees. S8. . Noftkumbrld, hinu in 
SemuMOB Prao, Namee Bmle u« The cuckoo comes of laal 
March And cucks of mid Aperill. 

Oui^ v,^ dial. Also 000k. [Cf. Chixox.] 
To throw, cast, chuck. Hence Oauk-bnll, a kind 
of ronndeti. 

i^GooemPfm.Gioee,,Cook,Ulkmm^ 
ty la his father's ]igiiiee,.he hie ball, .with tlie same 


caniagBm^ekDiicm’* mkM^ghUGim^CncMmU, 
A game ayt aaiL 

tCaok, sb, Obs. Short for Cudeoux 
•W E*^AaD^^. Rediv, anr, Not tim Horn^ 


^eeve ibm 


t OuMikKUj.4S. Obe, ComiptioBof CooKOtDLT 

or CUOKOLDT. 

^J^Sart M Am ^ /IwA lY. In HaiL /TaSblkf VL eoe 
O cuckaliy luck I O Mvy chaiiM^ O i 
Cunkinff-^rtiOOl (kwki^-stgl). Obs. exc. ffist, 
Foi ms : 4 ooklng-. 4- oueking*, 6 euklcFng-^ 
oookyng-, oookia^. ; also (by aasocutkm with 
Cooxqubak) 6 ooqneen-, 7 eookqooaniHrtool. 
[app. f. Cuck vA + SToot; cf. CuOK-iTOOk. 
Called in the Chester Domesday ( 1 . sfis b) 
cathedra stercoris (Way, Pt omp. So named 

from one of its common forms, which waa perhapa 
the original.] 

An instniment of punishment fonnerly in use for 
scolds, diso^erly women, fraudulent tnulespeople, 
etc., consisting of a chair c sometimes in the form 
of a close-stool), in which theoflfender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or con- 
v^ed to a pond or river and ducked. 

For full account of its history, sre Dr. T. N. Brushdeld's 
Obeoleie Puuitkmtmie^ 11. ‘ike CHCkt^Siaoi^ ta Jrml. e/ 
ArekU^ ArekmoL^ St kiet,Soe. e/Ckeeter^ vi. bo3(iS 57<«U 
^ futg*^ in Bortase Hitt. Corawall 1 . ^${trnael.)Hnwl^ 



iSxx-a Act 3 Hem, VilltC, 6 1 x To be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkynnlole Man or Woman as the case soall re* 
quyre. 1534 iti Boys CoU. Hiet. Sandwich 6S4 [Two women] 
to be placed in the coqueen stool, and dipped to the chin. 
1577 Habbison KagUrndw. xi. ' 1877)1. saB Scolds are ducktd 
^on cuckin^tooles in the water. 1633 in Kushw. Hist. 
Coll. 1x731) 111. If. II. App. <7 She was committed., 
to be duck'd in a Cucking-Stool at Holborn-Dike. a x68o 
Butler Rem. (17591 i* ai7 When Pudding-Wives were 
launciit in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Osrster- 
women's Schools. 1789 Blacks-tohb Comm. IV. 169 She 
. . Khali . . be placed 111 ^a certain engine of correction 
called the trebuckel, cafitigatory, or cucicing stoOl . . now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stom* stag Scott 
Betrothed ix. Beware the cucking-stt^. 

Ouckle, dial, van of Cocklh .rAl 
Cuokle ft., obs. variant of Cocklx v * 
a x6se Bxomb Rng. Moor j. |ii. Wlea. 1873 II. 16 tie so 
restore ihee 'gain with Cawdels and Cock-broUis, So cudde 
tiie up to-morrow. 

Cuekle, ouokling, dial. vars. of Cackle, etc. 

17x5 tr. tfAmoie Wke. sox Peacocks .. their CudtUng 
might be heard two Leagues off. x88a Cheshire Clou.. 
B.v,, A hen is vtid to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 
an egg. 

Cuckle-Btool, eookle-Btool, corroptlon of 

CUCKINO-STOOL. 

xggs in Cor/oratioH Acc, Coa^letam (Rrushiield in yml. 
Chester A rt h. Soc. 186 1 vl 32x> Paid for amending the Cockle- 
stool. 1998 Ibid. Paid for mending the Cockling stool. 
1653 Ibid. 334 Paid . .for repairing the Cuckle-stooL 

tCu'olniBl. Obs, fare-K [Cf. CocKBKL.] 
The Titling, Antkns Pratemis, 
i8« Moufet & Hennet Health's Intprsm. <1746) taw The 
Titung, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (ibr itie Cuckow 
ever Lavs lier Egg in the I'itliiig s Nest). 

CuoKolwe, obs. var. Cookalamk i, a lampoon. 
Cuckold (kv'krid), Forms: 5 oukeweld, 
4-5 ooke-, 4 koke-, oooke-, oonke-, kukwold(e, 
5 ook-, oukewalde, 5<6 00k-, oooold(8, 6 000k-, 
ooke-, oowok-,ouokold(e, ouoquold, caokould, 
(oookbole, oookoold), 6-7 ouokhold, (7 0000k- 
oald, ouoould, ouokhole, ouokot), 6- oaokold. 
[ME. cuhcweldf cokeivold (3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word which appears in 1463 as cucuatdl, 
pointing to an earlier "^cucuald^ f, OP*, esuu cuckoo 
(in 15-170. cocu^ 16-1 7th c. coucouy cuckoo and 
cuckold ; mod.F. coucou cuckoo, cocu cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo\ with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix ^ald, •‘Ould, -ault, -aud >■ It -tr/db, 
f. Ger. -wald\ see Dies, Gramm. Lang. Horn. 
(1874) II. 346. (The Sw. dial, kukksevall is from 
F. ; mod. Icel. kohkAll fiom English.) 

Another OF. synonym was comcuoit eonfniol, with dhnln. 
ending, app. from Prov,: cf. OPr. cogmiolt mod. Pr. cve- 
gm'eM, coaetsdoa, amjgtteu, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F. equivalent is the simple form cocm. The oriain 
of thesense is supposed to be found in thecnckoo's habit 
of tayiuB its egg in another bird’s nest ; in Ger., raueh and 
kaekmkt and in Pr., rarefis, were applied to the adulterer as 
well as the husband of the adulteress, and Littrd cites an 
assertion of the same double U'e in Frendh ; in English, 
where cndMd has never been the name of the bird, we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer ] 

1 . A deririvB name for the husbawl of an «a- 
faithful wife. 

oiHS Owl 4 Highi. ts44 Heo nak iweid, ^ hM.hhio 
makie eukeweld. i jfo Lamgl. P. PI A. xv. 140 Hose wilnek 
hiio to wyut. .Bote he beo A Cokewold IkonL cut of hope 
mynErca. cigMCMiMicBB 44 Leue brother 

Oaewold, Wlm hath no wyt be is no Calsiio^ (tb r, 


ogoUHDUK 

fidee mnitlMi Knyio a-uMW aMrti^iind MkUOa a Vmk 
wolds. 1411 Ckak, ti Jo make Cnhewdlde fA Cwh- 

wnldiiA eioonwra eiiws T, Hwrwww Pmis, # Mnert f 
so$ Is thy husband A cookokll tiia %m«sai X O. lit. «, 

ifWi^owt |isgard,.«riiuiban4 ddTw&in lAo IM mndii 
to dub a fayre cuoquold. idfo WntJWtt Cof, jae. /« a«t 
Hee waa . . * Cnckokt, having a very pretty smiidi So his 
Wilia tfia Yoeno Pome L Wm, <1757)81 And the 
brib’d oiacold glories in his A/M horn. 4848 IRuim 
Hesadbk, Spaim 1. 48 ‘The Spaaiards In the sUteonchceiWdry 
mounted unrepini^ cuckoldt. .on astes, 
b. oH/ib, 

s7x8 Lady M. W. Momtagob Lett, Mil II* o) A 
wife and cuckold swtdn Had jointly cursed tne m 


kold ewtdn Had jointly cursed the marriage 

ohain. 1789 Bushb ^ Oh, iVilSo brimed\ Who dm Shalt 
rise to gang awa A cuckold coward loon is he. 

2 . A book-name of Uie American cow-biidj 
Aloletkrus aler, n member of a genna of bifida 
which, like the cnckoo, lay tbeir egga in other 
birds' nesta. {Ceniuty DktJ) 

8. Short for Cuckoldfisk t see 4. 

4 . Comb, i* Ouokold^Bah, a fish with hotii 4 {ke 
projections, prob* the cow-fish {Ostraeim 
coine)\ t eiiokold«i^ (see quot) ; ouokoM- 
mnkor, 'one that mato a prattioe of oormpring 
wives' (J.); ao emehoid-mahing \ fouokoWa 
ohoriater, the cuckoo; fCfookold'i kaVasi, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
formerly used allusively ; f ouokoldihira (Assm* 
rvus) cuckoldom ; t ouokold'a-lnoraaaa, a West 
Indian legnminons plant, Vigna ungnimiaia; 
euokold'a-knot, neok, a knot or loop made in a 
rope by crosaiog it over itself and aeking of blad- 
ing it together with a cord at the point ot crosslnig ; 
t ouok^d*a-row {htmorous\ cudcoldom ; ouok- 
old-aree, an American Acacia, A, eomijgeru, 

■787 B. Mabtiu Misc. Corr. 11. 544 Tha Piocu bicomii, 
vulgarly called the ^Ckidkold>Fish. 1710 0* HuouEi Bar* 
bmee Bi ^Cuckold Fly. .is of the Beetle kind, of about Half 
an inch long, and of a dariceed colour, weMa Baibt Ah /*0 
1726 A "cuckould maker, metekne. a88B Boutubmub Logat 
Brother 11. i, Soltker. And 1 am a cndcold-aiaker. ■88a 
Otwav SoUdor'e Port. iii. i. A bloody *Cuckoid-making 
ScoundreL 1749 Fieunno iom Tomee xl b, VcMtiig nentl^ 
men wlio profess the art of Cuckold-niAking, iMa GarXMB 
H^st. Courtier ii87Xt 6 When the *Cuatolda chorister 
began to bewray April-Gentlemen with lits never changed 
notes. i8a8 Day He of Gnlt (N.', A yonng glrle. married In 
an old man, doth [Jong] to run her huwana nshore at 
''Cuckolds haven, c xgiy Thereiies in HasL Dodelm L 4x4 
All the court of conscience in "Cuckoldshire. 1788 P. Bsowmb 
Jamaica a^s *Cnckold‘s-Incrttase. This plant Is CDltivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pedse generally mode use ef 
at every gentleman’s table. 1817-78 Haixjwbll, "CaoMT#* 
knot, a Bouae tied so that the ends point lengthways. 1848 
Youug Haul, DUt.C^CwkoMs suce, a knot by which a rO^ 
is seenred to « spar, the two parts of the rope crossing eaeh 
other and being seised together. tjM Poor Rekia iK.), If 
you are minded for to wed. . Let her tie. .chaste . . Lest if at 
N^uidcolds point you land, etc. oifse Cokwoide Demueo 
X97 In Hast E, P. Poetry 1. 46, I nmy dance in the ♦ook- 
wold row. 1688 L'Estsancb Vis. Qnevedo (1708) Many 
a brave Fellow lives In CuckoldVRow. tits JT. Dome 
Hortus CoeUab. 337 Mimosa esnsrgrrs, ^CuCHold-treei 
S. America. 

tCu*okold,fM Obs. Variant of CocXLl. 

L — C00KL8 1 3, the burdock* 

1698 Sir R. Sovtmweli. In Pkii. Tram. XX. 89 What tliey 
call Cuokold-Burs, which stick 00 the Cloths. 

2. C0CSL8 the ihell'fish. 

178a P. H. BavcB ATem. xii. 434 Their shell-Ash are . . 
wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fish, lobsters, crabs. 

Chiokold (k9*k9ld), V . [f. Cuckold rAH 

1 . trans. To make a cuckold of; to diinononr 
(ahtiBhand) by adultery; laid a. of a paramour; 
b. of a wife. 

tu 1589 Warneb Att. Bug. VI. XXX, Few win judge, 
I winne, if it sliall come In question, that to cockhole [tote 
cuckhok] him were sinne. 1998 Shaes. Merry tV, in. v. 
138. 1887 Settle /?r/f. Dryden 89 An insedeat Fdlow that 
he fears Cuckolds him. - 


) Fislpinc Hew iPay to Keep 


Wks* X775 11. X71 It will be believed Uiat 1 intended to 
cuckold your uncle. 

b. sdoA Shaks. 0 th. IV. I. axx Oth. 1 will chop her Into 
Messes ; Cuckold met logo. Oh, 'tis foule in her. tyte 
Hbasuu Collect. <0xf. Hist. Soc. ) 111. eo A Wife who lakes 
care to have him cuckol’d every day. tSaa T. I'AVixm 
Apuieiue 194 We heard a pleasant narration about a poor 
maa being cuckolded by hU wife, 
ta Jig To cheat, trick. Obs, 

■844 7 Guvblamd Char. Load. Diurm. s This is . . hee, 
thatCodtolds the Generali in his Commission : for he stalkas 
with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 
fCumkoldage, Obs. nmet^d, [See -aok.] 
The potitioB of a cuckold, cuckoldom. 

1878 WYCHBBtBV Plam*Dealer Ep. Ded., How many old 
Dotards (hove you pmserved] from cuckoldage. 
t ClCOkoldtRai V. Obs. rare. ff. Cuorold sb^ 
4 ’ -IZE.] fnifu. To make a cuckold. 
x8Bf Drvdon Sr Achit. 11. 339 Can dry iMnes llirei 
or skeletons product The vital wwmth of ouckohUring 
juice f 

t Cll'oleoldlyv a* Obs, [fi as piee, + -ltL] 
Having the character or qaalitiea of g cuokold ; 
often a mere term of reviling or abnae. 

■884 GtBaMBLM8iR|f GAsar (xspS) Hija, Nay, fir, he waa 
a cudcoldk dittdL for hee had homes on hii head, igtf 
Soaks. Merry IK u, VL mBi Hoi^ him (poors Cudkddif 



OUCKOLDOU. 

Vnaue), 169! Vanbrugh W'(/ 5 r v. ii, Yon aiclcoldly 
drunken lot you I 1709 Brit A^llo 1 1 . My Cuckoldly 
Jacket, a 1734 North Ltvtt 1 1 1 . 66 Wm it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be sostdlt 
CuLOkoldom iks kdldam). [f. as prec. ^ -DOM.] 

1. 'rhe Btatc or position of a cuckold. 

1679 Drvdkm Limhtrkam v. i. He takes Pains enough 
o'conscierice for his Ciickoldom ; and, by my 'i'roth, has 
earn'd it fairly. 1708 Brit, Apolh N o. 37. a/a Horns should 
be the Bodge of Cuckholdom. 1813 Exatningr aa Peb. 
123/3 Cuckoldoin lias been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

t 2 . -CUCKOLDKT I. Obs, 

1680 Dhyorn . 9 /ofi. Briar ^ She is thinking on nothing 
but her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldoin against me. 
syii ApDiHON No. 16 F 3 It is not my Design to be 
a Publisher of Intrigues and C'uckoldoms. lyed-Ba J. 
Warton A«. /*/»// (178a) I. V. 38a To recommend cuckol- 
dom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent. 

Cuokoldry (kr ksldri). ff. as prec + -RT.] 

1 . The dishonouring of a nusbaiid by adultery 
with or on the pnrt of his wife, 
sgaQ S. Fish Su/^lie. Be^ars 6 That cuckoldrie and 
baudrie shulde reigne ouer auletnong your subiectes. 1603 
Florio Attmiaigtig ii, xii, (1633) 3 )8 Cuckoldries, .procured 
by the Gods against seely murtall men. 1679 in hlaidment 
Sc. PagquUt (x868) 346 Let websters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. 1815 Lamb Ayio, Pep. Fallacies^ 
How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cucaoldry, have 
sounded to a Tcrentian auditory? 
ta. A company of cuckolds. Ohs. 

1538 Bake Thrg JLmvgt 338 By the masse, I the defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

1 3. The position of a cuckold ; cuckoldom. Ohs. 

i6xa Pasquils (iB77» >>7 To shew that homes 

belong to Cuckoldrie. 1883 Cotton tr. MontaigHg 1 . 464, 

I know some who consentingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckold ry. 

Cnokoldy (kn kaldi^, a. Ohs. or arch. [f. as 
prec. +-y.] Cuckoldly. 

16x8 Field Amends for Ladies it. i. in Hasl. Dedsley 
XI. 1x0 If it hud been somebody cLe, 1 would have called 
him cuckoldy slave. 1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells iv. I'll 
tear your eyes out.. you cuckoldy villain I 1803 Scorr 
Pgvgril vL 1 warrant that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our fat be<f yesterday. x8a6 — Woodst. i. 
Blessed by the old cuckoldy priest of Godstow. 1819 
Lamb Let. 37 Feh., No l^hter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and 
the Captain in. 

Cuckoo (,ku*k/ 7 '), Forms : 3 cuoou, 4 ooooou, 
oookou, 4-5 oukkow, ookkow, (5 oooow, oo-, 
kookowe, ouoko, cauko, kukkowe, 5-6 ouok- 
owe, 6 oooowa, cokowe, -oue, koko, kookoo, 
ookow, ooookow ; Sc. gukkow, gukgo. guk-guk ; 
6-7 ouokoe, 7 oukoow, oookow, (ooooe\ 5-9 
ouokow, 7* ouokoo. [Identical with F. cottcou 
(xa>i5th c. eu(u\ imitating the cry of the bird. 
TheOE. name was g/oc, rare ME ^eke^ cognate with Ger. 

f aaek. ON. gaukr^ whence Sc. and north Eng. Gowk. 

n many languages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to abandon inherited forms of this bird’s name, 
which, even ihuuuh originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic diangcH gradnully ceased to be so, in order 
to go back anew to the call of the bird. Thus, since the 
15th c, ranch has in Gcr. been superseded by ktukuk. 
from LG. knkukt MDn. Du. koekot’k^n form founded 

upon ilie call ; and tliis in some Ger dialects has given way 
to the entirely imitative kuku. gnekfn, gtigku^ knekti (see 
(!riiiim). Cf. Gr. >ro«-irvf, culkoo, beside tionmv the call ; 
med.Gr. frorvo^, mod.Gr. sovko the bird. The L. was 
cnculus 'cf. Skr. kdkilas) and cucklusy whence It. cucu'lo^ 
Vt.cognl\ also in late L. land J P\»ulu%) entus, whence Sp, 
Pg., and It dial. cuco. I'he Fr. cucu^ coucau not the 
representative of any Lform, but taken anew from tlie call 
of the bird itself ; NiE emeu might abo be directly echoic, 
but being found only after the N 01 man conquest, it was prob. 
influenced by French rxumiile, though the annual lessons 
given by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
which the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
tlie stress is as in OF. 01 the seeoiid syllable (kivkiSk With 
the i6ih c. Sc. forms in guk’ cf Bavarian gt^cku^ and various 
early variants of German kurkuk, Uh guegne^ guckkug^ etc.] 
1 . A bird, Cuculus canorus, well knowu by the 
call of the male duri;.g mating time, of which the 
name is an imitation. Cuckoo's note {Jig .) : repe- 
tition of the lame words. 

It is a migratory bird, arriving in the British Islands in 
April, and hence welcomed ns the ' harbinger of spring ’ ; 
it does not hatch its own ofTspring, but deposits its e/gs in 
the nests of small birds, us tl<e hedge sparrow, watcr-wag- 
tail, yellow*hamnier, and others ; to this peculiarity many 
allusions occur : cf. also Cuck< )L». 
c 1040 Cuckoo Soug^ Sumer is iciiinen in. .murie sing cuccu I 
Cuccu ! cuccu I W^i singes cuccu ; ne swik hu nauer nu. 
1340 Ayenb. 33 pe yelpere is be cockou ^t ne kan najt 
singe bote of him-rcine. cxgBx Chaucer Pcsrl. Foules 358 
Thcr was ,. the cokkow [v.r. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
cuccowjmost oiikynde. 14.. AWfHrt/r in Wr..WGlcker 70a 
Jlic cuculus. cauico c 1473 Piet. Voc. ibid. 763 A cocow. 
1S13 Dougi.ab jEueisxw. Prol. 341 The gukgo I XM3 guk- 
kow] galis, and so qtiytteris the qnaill. igM More 
1. Wks. 133/1 No more meriiailous is a koko than a cock. 
1594 Sfenskr Amorvtiixixt The merry Cuckow, messenger 
of Spring. 1605 Shake. Lear 1. iv. 335 You know Nunckle, 
the liedge-Spnrrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it's had it 
head bit off by it young. 1849 Blithe Eng. Imprav. Jmpr. 
ii. (1653) X4 He. .may as well make a hedge to kera in the 
Cuckow. xya8-4«T MOMBON Spring 578 From the first note 
the hollow cuckoo sings. The symphony of Spring, xqpn 
WitatEY in Wks. 1873 X. 38 Sir, 1 must come in again with 
my cuckoo's note,— The proof 1 Where is the proof I 1804 
Words w. To the Cuckoo i, O Cuckoo 1 shall 1 call thee 
Bird, Or but a wandering Voice 7 1841-44 Emerson Ess.t 
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Ovtr^Seul Wks, (Bohn) I. iii Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egf^ out of the nest, .except its own. 

b. The family name of the Cwulidm^ of which 
the common cuckoo is the type ; the various genera 
and species are known as crested euckce, lark- 
heeledf spur-heeled, or pheAsaetl cuckoo, etc. ; also 
the tree, yeUaw-billea, aiid kook-billed cuckoos, 
ground cuckoos, and gregarious cuckoos, American 
types of the family. 

■797 F* Wakefield Mental Lmprov. (iSox) I. 115 It Is 
a spates of cuckow. 18x3 Binclev Zoot. 1 1 . x 18 I he different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe. X837 Swainson in Penny Cycl. VIll. aoy/t, 
I have no doubt that the great length of tail posseeseo by 
nearly ad the cuckoos is given to them as a sort of balance. 
x86i SwiNHOB N. China Camp. x6 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo. 

2 . The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

c xa40 [see i]. xgba J. Hbvwood Prmt. A Epigr. (1667I 8x6 
In Apryll the Koocoo can syng hir aongby rote. .At fyrvt, 
kooco, kooco, syng styll can she do. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
39 The titlene followit the goilk, ande gart hyr sing guk guk. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 911 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, V npleasing to a married eare. 1896 Capbrn Poems 
(ed. s) 93 Cuckoo, cuckoo, ainging mellow. Ever when the 
fields are yellow. 

3 . Applied to a person ; esp. in reference to the 
bird's monotonous call, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds ; also ■■ Tool, 

* gowk *. 

xs8x T. Bell Ifadilon*s Answ. Osor. 59 b, This lesson you 
learnea of your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayra with 
bare names. 1596 Shake. 1 Hen. /f 11. iv. 387 A Horse- 
bucke (ye Cuckoe), but a foot hee will not budge a foot 
1609 F.v. Woman in Hum. it. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepcs his note in winter. i6xa 
Pasquils Night-Cap What C'uckoe laid this egge 

within your nest. xSei Scott Peveril xxiii, The cuckoo 
1 travel with.. he also has his uses, xfiya O. W. Holmeb 
Poet Breakf.-t. i. is We Americans are all cuckoos,— we 
moke our homes in the nests of other birds. 

1 4 . Gardesting. See quot. ; » F. eoucou. Obs. 
1693 Evelyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard.M. X58 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, thoM Strawberry plants that blossom much without 
knitting. 

6. (Usually in //.) The local name of S'.'veral 
spring flowers, aa the Cnckoo-flower Cardamine 
pralfftsis, the Orchis mascula and O. Morio, the 
common Blue-bell Scilla nutans, the Ragged Robin, 
etc. Cf. Britten and Holland Plant Names, 

X878 Mrs. H. Wood Potmroy Ah. fed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos. 

6. A species of fish ; ako called cuckoo-fish, 
-wrasse, local. 

x8^ C. A. Johns Week at Lisard 330 One species 
\Le^rus variegatus] . . is called by the fishermen a cuckoo, 
and is probably the Utriped wrasse 'of authors. 

II 7 . « F. cottcou, a small coach running from 
Paris to the suburbs. 

x 8 ax W. Irving in Li/e 4 Lett. (1864) 11 . ii. 46 Took a place 
in a cuckoo to St. Cloud. 

8. alt rib. a. Of or pertaining to the cuckoo. 

1637 P. Flftcher Locusts II. xxxiv. There layd they 

cuckoe cgjgs, and hatch't their brood unblcst. 1743 Young 
Nt, Tk. 111. 375 I'he cutkow-sensons sing The same dull 
note to such ns nothing pri/e. i8oa Binoley A aim. Blog, 
(1613) II. X18 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or Buj^gesiivc ol, the cuckoo and 
ils uniformly repeated call. 

X650 T. BIayley] Worcester s A/opk. 78 Not a little angry 
with this Redmans cukcow plav. 1707 Mrs A. M Besneit 
Beggar Girt (xiirs) 111 . 139 The iiumired thousand rix- 
dollars were the cuckoo song with ChrUtiana. X83X Capt. 
Berkeley in Ho. Com. 5 July, The cuckoo note . . of * the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill \ 1858 Sat. PeiK 
6 Nov. 438/1 Tlie cuckoo cry that party i< extinct 1859 
Helps triends in C. ber. 11. 1 . viii. 238 Tired of hearing 
this cuckoo exclamation. 

9 . Comb., as cuckoo-btW; cuckoo-like adj. and 
aclv. ; ouokoo-ale, * ale drunk out of doois to wel- 
come th^; cuckoo’s return ' (Ilalliwcll) ; ouokoo- 
ball, * a light ball made of party-coloured rags, 
for young children ' (Forby'l ; ouokoo-bee, a genus 
of bees which deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees ; f ouokoo-bone, Uie coccyx ; cuo- 
koOv’Bjbread, the Wood-surrel ; also the Indy’s 
Smock ; ouokoo-dovo, a genus of doves of the 
Fast Indies and Australia ; ouokoo- feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ ; ouokoo-flah, 
see 6 above; also the boai-Hsh; ouokoo (’ajfool, 
maid(en, mate, the Wryneck, which arrives at or 
about the same time as the cuckoo ; cuokoo-firoih, 

CucKQo-BFiT ; cuokoo-gilliflower,the Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis Flos-€Uculi\ ouokoo-graaa, the 
Field-Rush, J^uzula cam^stris, flowering in 
spring ; ouokoo gurnard, a fish, Trigla cuculus, 
which emits a sound resembling the cuckoo’s call 
when taken out of the water; ouokoo-lamb, a 
lamb bom between April and June; ouokoot**)- 
maid, mtktn » cuckoo-fool ; -maid, in Hereford, 
the Red-backed Shrike; eaokoo-orohii, Orchis 
mascula; ouokoo-point*CucKoo-PTKT; ouokoo- 
ray, a flah, a .species of ny; ouokoo*a-eye, 
Geranium Pobertlanum and Veronica chameedryo; 


CtrOKOO-VX-Y. 

enokooCa^shoffy l>og Violet; eookoo-tbell, a 
local name of the whelk; onokoo-ibrik8|the Cater- 
pillar-catcher ; t ouokoo-apell, name fuggested by 
ruttenham for the rhetorical tigure Lspieeuxisi 
ouokoo-wraste, see 6 above. 

X839 Todo Cycl. Anai. II. 930/3 In the *cuckoo-b«e. .there 
are. .four impmectlydevelopea apineN. s^ bHAKs. Merry 
W. II. i. 137 £re aomtner cornea, or ^Cuckoo-birda do aii^. 
x668 CuLPEPFER ft Cole Barthol. A not. iv. xv. 351 Os 
Coccygia the *Cockow-bone, »o called from the shape it 
hath m a CuckowA-bill. 1516 Gt. Hetbal I. (15391 Cfvjb, 
Allcluya is an herbe callecT^cuckowea brede. 1578 Lvtb 
Dodoens 1. xl. 58 The leauea of Cuckowbread, sower Try- 
foly, or Allcluya. vnb VVithebing Brtt. Plante (1796) 11 . 
431 Yellow-flowered Cuckowbread. 166s Lovell Hiii. 
Anim. 4 Min. Introd., The Mullet, swallow fish, ^cuckow- 
fish. Prec. Berw. Nat. Vl. 366 *Cucl(Oo-frotb, 
which is secreted by the little frocskip insect. 1578 Lvtb 
Dodoens 11. viL X57 Jt is called. .WUde Williams Marshe 

g illofers, and *Co(.kow gillofers. 1749 W. Ellis Shepherd’s 
Hide 72 All Iambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the ^cuckoo lambs, because they fall in 
cuckoo time. 1370 B. Googe Pop, Ningd. 11 1. 40 Or 
*coocool>ke continually, one kinde of musique sing. t8os 
Bp. W. Barlow Defence 95 This Cm kow-Hke Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctoui-n, and Church. 183a (k Downes Lett, 
Lont. Countriee 1 . 183 He had two English wordh, 'very 
good 1 very good I ' which, cuckoo-like, he was constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Comk. Mag, July 36 In the North the 
wryneck is called the "‘cuckoo-maiden because its song 
foretells the cuckoo's appioaih. 1597 GERAflbB Herbal 
1. xeix. I 6. X59 Called male Foole siunes, and "Cuckow 
Orchis. 1877 Ouida Puck xxi. 334 The sunny axuieof the 
little *cuckoo'B-eye flowers. 1589 Puttenham hng. Poeste 
HI. xix. (Arb.)3ii We mit{ht very propierly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the "ruckowsfiell. x86s J. C. 
WiLCocKS Sra Fisherman (1875) i ja The Cook or"Cuckoo- 
Wrasse, cf which the blue murks are very beautiful. 
Cackoo (ku*k/ 7 ), V. [f prec.] 

1 . intr. To utter the call of the cuckoo, or an 
imitation of it. 

i6ao Rowi ANUS Kt. Raven 4 Nor with your hopping cage 
biids sing. Nor cuckow it about the spring. x6s8 W. I), tr. 
Comeniur Cate Lat. Uni. 8 142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth herself by ctickoing. X879 Banino-Could Cer^ 
many 11 . 31U Clocks, .soinu that stnke, s^)me that aickoo. 

2 . trans. To repeat incessantly and without 
variation. 

X648 Cuckows Nest in Harl, Misr, 1745 V. 5153 These 
always, .cuckow firth one Tune, No King, no King. xBaa 
Biachtw. Mag. XU. 633 He cuckooed the old song of 
reduction, xkt E. Fiizcerald Lett. (18691 1 . 351 I'heir 
Religion and Philosophy, .always seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed tniiig. 

8. To pu^h out from the nest like a cuckoo. 
xByo W. Thornbury Tour Eng. I. i. 19 Ihe government 
had an eye cn him, and soon cuckooed him out by passing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being repiesentaiives 111 parlia- 
ment 

Cuckoo^bud. A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been variously suppoMd to refer to the 
buttercup, mursh-marigold, and cowslip ; Claie perhaps 
meant an Orchis, or the Cuckoo-piut in bud. 

1588 Shaks. l>. L. L. v. ii. 006 When Dasics pied, and Violets 
blew. And Cuckow-buds of Yellow hew : And I^die-smockes 
all slluer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight. x 8 ai 
Clare IV//. Mmsfr. I. X37 'Neath the weaving thorn. 
Where the pouch’d-lipp’d nuckoo-bud From its snug retreat 
was torn. Jbid, II. 133 Full many a blue-bell flower and 
cuckoo-hud. 

C'ackoO'Clook. A dock in which the hours 
are announced by an imitation of the call of the 
cuckoo protluccd by mechanism. 

X789 CowPER Lett. 5 June, You must buy for me.. a 
cuckoo clock. i86s Kingsley h ater Bab. li, A cuckoo 
clock ill the corner, which began shouting as soon as Tom 
appeared. 

Cll*0k00-fl0W:er. A name given to various 
wild floweis which are in bloom when the cu(:koo 
is heard, a. The Lady's Smock, Cardamine 
pralensis, a cruciferous plant common in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ix, 625 Called . .in Englishc, the Ic^r 
Watercresse, and Coccow flowers. 1773^ Cook Voy. 
(1790) J, 40 Scurvy-grass .. resembles the English Cuckoo 
flower, or lady’s smock. 1833 '1 ennybon Poems 38 Each 
quaintly-folded cuckocmint AnJ silver-paly cuckoo flower, 
b. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis J los-cueuli. 

x689 Paekinson Paradhi in Sole xxxviii. 356 Some call 
them in English Crowflowers, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Fsire Maide of France. 
1777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. I. 339 Meadew Pinks, Wild 
Williams, Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins. s86x Miss 
Pratt P lower. PI, I. 337. 

o. Also applied locally to Orchis mascula and 
Morio ; Red Campion, Lychnis diut na\ Greater 
Stitch wort, Stellaria Holostea; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel ; Wild Hyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

160s Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 4 With Hsrdokes, Hemlocks, 
Nccthm, Cuckoo flowres. Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that glow In our sustaining Come?" x 8 os Wordsw. Fore- 
sight, Here are daisies . . Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower- 
i 8 m Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) eo 8 Where peep the gaping, 
speckled cuckoo-flowers. i8(^ Comk. Mag. July 34 The 
orchis is his ' cuckoo flower,' b^use it blossoms when the 
cuckoo is first heard. ^ 

Cu'OlBOO-fly. A name «ven to variont ipeaef 
of hymenopterous insectf bdonging to the Ickneu* 
monidm and Chrvsididm, which deposit their eggi 
in the larvae or the nests of other insects. 

s868 Wood Homeo without M. eev. a8i Then there are 
the Ctickoo Flies . . which are parasitic, feeding on the 



onosoouB. 

te dnouUl, a. [S«»e*i»H.] Cuckoo-like. 
t6 |M Chairman Att /W« iii. i, Now, lir, for thoiio 
youn, of cudcot<j|i, h»nsA» gnUling, oud 

Cia^^ptot (knkiipliit). [Shortened from 
^ ^ commo0 Arum, A, macuUiiumt 
or Wake-robin. 

* 5 S» Tormm ptrMi, (rs68) Dvjb, Cocoowpynt called 
in Englwhe rarnM or Aron. i606 Ridolsy PrUci. 
Phi^ck 999 Root of Cuckoe<plnt, Kalf a dram, leda 
B. STtLLiNQrLRKT Mieo. Tract* 76 There b a 

kind of cuckow.pint in New-France, that if you break a 
bra^h of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1^4 
Tt HAaoY Ct fwd I. 939 The odd cuckoo*piut— 

like an apoplectic Mint in a nirhe of malachite, 
t CU'Ckoo-pitntle. Obs» [Named from the 
form of the spadix.] ^aprcc. 

C1450 FSv. in Wr.-Valcker «88 yamt, cokkupyntel, 
ralvyefote. 1597 GBRAapa H*r 5 at i. Ixv. (xs(> 8 ) 90 Wake 
Robin or Aron Plinies cowkowpintle 1613 Dromk 
Sp^rngHM Gnrtitn in. xi. Wk* 1873 III. i74ns'dagaen 
three pound for a few Cuckoe pintles. 168a fiui. ChacotmU 
in Hart. M<k I. 5^4 They would have thrown aaay their 
WAke-robin* and their cuckow.pointles. 

Cuckoo's moat, ouwoo - meat. Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalis AcetoMa, which Holders at the time 
the cuckoo is heard ; also callefi gmvJk*s meaf* 

1316 Gt. Iltrhal Contents ch. 1 , Alleluya, wood ti rell or 
cocowes meate. 1338 Turner Libclhtt Cuckowes meat. 
Oxyt 1378 Lytr Uodftirtti iv. xliii. 503 Thisherbe is called 
in . . Enghsh Wood-sorel . . Cockowes meate. 1833 G. 
Johnston l ^ nt , HitL E, Bord. $ 0 , 18^ H. M aery at 

Jutland I. V. 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
trefoil leaves of ihe ^gipg€matV or cuckoo's meat. 

b. Locally applied, in error, to Kobert*s Gera- 
nium, G, Roberlianum \ (Greater Stitchwort, Stel^ 
/aria Ilolostea ; and Sour Dock, Putnfx Acetosella, 
t CuO’koC'Spi t L Obs, [f. Spit, a slender 
bar.] ^ Ct'CKOo-piNT. 

r 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.N ax Rarha aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte. »3fl7 Mmcali. (i't''. CatfU (16871 867 With the 
iuyee of cuckospit, and sJt, and stubwort mixt, and rub it 
therewith. 

Cu*ckoo-api t expectoration ; the 

popular belief being that the matter was spit out 
by the cui'koo ; cf. Germ. kuckukspcUhel^ Du. 
koekoeksspogy etc.] 

L A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects 
in which their larvae lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, etc. of plants ; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper, Aphropkora 
spumaris, or curkoo^spit insect, 
xMR Greene U^st, Conrtier <1871) 7 T.oyaI laucnder. . 
full of Cuckoo spits. X753 Chambers Cjfcl, Suft^.y hrotk 
sfiityox curkoio spit, very common in the spring, and flr&t 
months of the summer, on the leaves of certain plants. 
1837 Livings I ONE Trap. xxi. 415 While still in the pupa 
state it is called cuckoo«pit, from the mass of froth in which 
it envelopes itself. 

2 . Applied locally to the Lady's Smock, etc. 
t8^ Jml, Httriic. 4 May 3^5 (in Britten & Holl.j In the 
north of England the plant is known o dy by the name of 
cuckoo*spit. .no doubt, from the fact of almost every flower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch . . in which is 
enveloped a p.ire green insect. 

Cu*okoo-8ld:ttle. -prec. (sense 1). 

x6i40 SirT. Browne Pseud, />/. v.iil It. .is. .delivered 
by many, that Cicades are bred out of Cnccow spittle or 
Woodseare. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, 1. aS That spumeous 
froth or dew vhich here in the North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, WotHiseur. 1884 Mehalah xiii. 
xd^i; I Ton a May morning you rub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

t CU’Okquaail, Obs, Forms: 6 000k-, 6-7 
000k-, OU0-, 7 oiiok(e- ; also 6 out-, 7 quot-. [f. 
stem cf cuck'Old \ Quean.] A female cuckold. 

136a J, Hevwood Prom, (7 E.pigr. (1867) 6a Ye make hir a 
cookqueane. 1353 Goldino Ovigs Met, vi. (1593) ^46 

S ieere Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 

14 5 *^^. t^'enus (1876) 39 That hast nude her a quot-queane 
shamefully. 1613 IIrywooo Eoure Prentises Wks. 1874 
1 1 . 9x6 Hee'd make his wife a Cucke-queane. a 165a Brqmk 
City IVit IV. i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
combe. 

Hence t On'okqueau v, trans,^ to make a cuck- 
quean of. 

i39e WaaNBR Alb, Eny, viii. xU. (16x9) 109 Came I from 
France . , to be Cuckquean'd heeret a Bmomb Mad 
Couple in. i, You can doe him no wrong . , to cuckold him, 
for mwure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

Cuokquean-, ooqueen-Btool t see Cuokxno- 
8T00L. 

Cuok-ahawa, var. of Ktokbhawb, for F. ptdl^ 
qu$ chose^ something ; thinp unnamed. 

1693 Wbbstbi Device Law Case 11. i, Cuckahaurt, that 
beget Such monstera vrlthout fundaments. 
tOuok-liiool. Obs. Forms: 4^5 ook-, kuk-, 
OUO-, 5-6 ouk-, ooke-» 5-7 ouok-, oook(e-, 
7 000k-, and atule, stole, atool(e, etc. ; also 5 
ouztolo. [See Cuceino-btooi..] 

1 . »CUCElNO-flTOOL. 

laoo-ig In Whittakbi Hiei, Ricksssotsdekire IT, asa 
Faciet meliorem flnem quern poterit, vol ibit ad Cucke- 
•totam. e sjm Poem oa fimee Edto. tt (Percy Soc.) ixxii, 
The pelery and the cok-stoU 0 upn Bmegh Laws IxUi. In 
So, Stest, 1 . 343 Gif echo makie evil ale. .arao eall gif. .viiia. 
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7; -Hr?* — ••I ^ CmmUy da 

f Euery ia a ecould ehall . . be eett vpon 

Uie ^ketdfl and be thrtae ducked In the water, wtdeg 
FLBtcHBR li «M«M s Prioo 111. L We’U ship ’em out in cuck- 
MOQlsi them they 11 eeil .. till they discover The luppy 
is^ds of oMience s% in Picton V/oet Muak, ktc, 
(x8^l I. aeoThat a new Cooke Stoole bee made, 
in Kelly Ree. Leicester 48 Paid Mr. Elliott for a 
Cuckstool, by order of (1884 Holland Cheshire 

^ street in MacdesJield is oalied Cucketoul Pit 

Hill.) 

2 . Erroneously taken for the pillory. 
syea-M Ramrav TimCut-/urseSy The lane, clam 
the hign cooksiool. And put his head and baith liis hands 
Til rough holes where the ill-doer etanda 

Ouoquean, var. of Ci ckqusan Obs, 
t OU'OUbaitdf ti* Obs.-* [f. L. cUcubdre, in same 
sense.] 

1603 CocKBRAM, Cueubaiey to cry like an Owle. 1838 in 
Blount Giossegr, 

Cuoube, torm of Cubkb. Chs, 

CaOQ’lifom, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. cuctilL 
formiSy f. U cucUlus cuckoo : sCe -fobm.I Cuckoo- 
like in form or structure ; applied to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, called by Huxley Coecygth 
merphm, 

CU'Clllil&e, 41 . [ad. mod. Zool. L. cucBlhittSy 
{, cuciilus cuckoo.] Pertaining or related to tlie 
cuckoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos : also to the cuckoo-bees. 

CucvUaite (kii4‘kor't, kiMk^ ldO, Sot. and 
Zool [ad. late K cuculldtuSy f. cucullus hood : 
see -ATE d a.] Hooded ; shaped like a hood or 
cowl. 

1794 Martvn RoHsseau*s Bot. xxvL 407 The nectary or 
horn is cucullljAte or cowl-shaped. 1843 Lindlby Sch, 
Bot. V. (18581 53 Petals dlKtinct, cucullate, or convolute. 
Hence On'onllately adv, 

1846 T>kuk Zooph. (1846) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at base. 

Gnonllatad (kiA kvlr't^d), ppl a. [f. as prec. 

-r-Eii.] 

1 . Cowled, hooded. 

*737 OzRLL Rabelais IV, 9x0 Cunillated Gentry, i860 
Hook Lwee Abps, \, vii, 369 lie returned a monk, cucuU 
lated, as it was called. 

2 , Zool, Sot, Covered as with a hood or cowl; 
cowl-shaped ; cucullate. 

X646S1RI; Brownk Pseud, £/.v. iii, 936 They are differently 
cucullated or capiiched upan the heade and back. 1793 
Sloanr Jamaica 11 . 09 The flowers . . small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. i8e6 Kirby & Sr. Entomot, (xBab) III. xxxv. 
6 i 8 In the cucullated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous. 

tCucuUe. Obs. [In 15th c. mri/’//'*, In 17th 
cu'cuU : ad. L. cucullus ho<», cowl.] A hood or 
cowl of n monk. 

erspa Pallad, on Hush i. xi66. Eke lather cotes us to 
were honest is, So thair cuculle aboute oure broiles were. 
XS33 Sir S. Vaughan in Froude iliet, Euf. (z8s6) II. 188 
The cloky* & cucullys that he sent him out of England. 
1677 OwKN Epigrams Eng;l, (Naresj Of Cotta lately made 
a monk. Cotta perplex’d with 's wife a cucule bought. 
Hence t OnouU^d a.y cowled, hooded. 
c 1339 Dale K. Johan Camden) 03 Exyle thys monster 
. . With . . His cuculled vermyno that unto all myschiefe 

CuOvUiform (kiwlct^’lifl^im), a [f. L. cucul- 
lus cowl -r -FOKM.] Con l-shaped, hood-8ha|ied. 

1833 Linolby Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 300 The cuculliform 
pitcher of plants. 

Ououllo I see CnouTO. 

ChlOlllllber (ki^kvmbaiX Forms: 4-8 ou- 
oumer, 5 oooumber, 6 oooomer, (?)oonoummer, 
oooomber, cuoumbre, 6 >8 ooucumber, oow- 
oumber, oowoomber, 7 oowoummer, 6- ou- 
oamber. [In Wyclifs form cucumer, app. directly 
from L. ; in cocomber ^ cucumber y etc., ft. obs. F. 
cocombre (in 1 3th & coucombre, now concombre) -> 
Pr. cogombre. It. cocomero, early ad. L. cucumer-em 
(nom. cucumis) cucumber. 

The spelling cowcumber prevailed in the xyth and beg. of 
x8th c. ; iu associated pronunciation (kau'kombej) was still 
that recognixed by Walker; but Smart 1636 Mys * no well 
taught person, except of the old schMl, now says cawcumber 
. . Mthough any other pronunciation . . would have been 
pedantic some thirty yearn ago *.] 

1 . A creeping plant, Cucumis safivus (N.O, Cu- 
curbilacem), a native of southern Asia, from ancient 
timet cultivated for its fruit : see 2, 

1381 Wycliv Baruch vi. 69 Where cucumeria, that ben 
bitter herbisy waxen. .398^ raaviaA Barth, de P. R. xvii. 
xiiv. (Toliem. MS.) Cucumer .. ie an herbe, of hu whiche 
Istdor epekeh; 133* TuiNaa Herded 1. <13^) M ivb. The 
fruyte of the cucumbre is for the most part yelow and long. 
1384 R. Scot Discov, IVitchcr. xiii. viU. 946 I'he cow- 
cumber loveth water, iflee J. Lbvbtt Ord, Bees <1634) $7 
Wormwood, Woad, wilde Cucumer^ Mayweed. 1688 
R. Holmb Arsssoury il log/e [OQ Cowciunber, or Chi- 
cumber, the branch traileth on the ground. 17x3 Phtl. 
Trane, XXVIll. sm The Juice of Ute Leaves of Cow- 
comber bruised. 1848 J. Daxtbs Libr, Prod, Agrie. 
fed. 4) I. 181 I'he cucumoOT is a tender annual, introduced 
into this oountry in 1573, from the East Indies. 


UUQUaBIV. 

a Ti» _ 

eaten (cut Info thin^sUoes) ai a cootl ^ 
when young nsed for pidkliiig (eee Cwmiciii)* 

ci4DeJUi0iM<r*rCiirtif^^ ‘ ^ 

mejonee, cucumeria. igi 

went there one m to theT 

hers, tsie N. LicIi8firlo tr. Ctu^mshodde Copf* S, Ind, 
61 m n h^] brought to mU many gqpnls and cowcotabera, 
1646 Sit T. BeowMc Peeud, Ep, vil L 339 RisemblUi| ..to 
taste a Melon or Cowoumber* i6w Davonir Ffrm Cmr lY* 
iSe Cucumem along the Surface creep, With crooked 
Bodies, and with BuHiee deep. 3730 AaeUTHNor Ru/ee of 
Diet I. 948 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for some 
Stomacha s86e DviJiMaa Eiteh. Card. (1861) >13 la 
England the first encumbers fetch high pricee. 

D. Phr. Cool(}rcold)iuac$tcumber{hvaium>U2)i 
perfectly ^cooH or self-porsesi^ ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of feeling. 

a 1739 Gay Poemty Now Song on NewSimiliee !H, I. .ooot 
as a cucumber could see The rest of womankind. t|6e 
Gsav Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 47 It was dry as a stick, haM 
as a stone, and cold as a cucumber, 1838 Da QuincNV 
Creek Lit. Wk*. 1890 X. 3x8 Thucydidee . . is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity. s83i D. JaaaoLO 
\pitU\ Cool as a Cucumber. 

o. slattg. Used with some obscure reference to 
a tailor. Hence cucumber limey season t see quote, 

0x700 B. E. Did, Cant, CreWy Ciseumberiy Tayl|ers« 
Cueumber-titney Taylers Holld^, when they have leave to 
Play, and Cucumtwrs are In Season, tfm Roxby JpolL 
(1891) vn. 47< Here a scratch, there a stitch. And sing 
Cucumber, Cucumber ho 1 is 1777 FOOTB Sir J, JoUup in 
Hune Every-day Bk. tl. 848 Inis cross-lejnrd csbbaga- 
eatiiig son of a cucumber. 1865 Pall Matt G. 4 Sept* 16A 
Tailor* could not be expected to earn much money * in 
cucumber season * . . * BecaunR when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are out of town 

8 . Applied to other plants allied to or in some 
way resembling the common cucumber: as BlSter 
Cuoumber, the Colocynth, CUmllus Colotyselhis \ 
Indian Cuoumber cucumber-rooi (see 4} ; One* 
■eeded. Single-seeded, or Star Cuoumber, the 
genus Si(yos*y Serpent or Snake Cuoumber, 
IVichosantkes colubrina and T, anguinay also i w- 
cumis fexuosus (from the appearaUvC of the fruil) ; 
Spirting or Squirting Cuoumber. Schalium 
agreste (formerly called Momordica Elaterium)^ 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with consider- 
able force. 

i948TuRNRR Namee of Herhee 30 Cucumie sylveeirie.^ 
maye be called in englyshe wylde cucummer or t 
“ rra Dodoons 111. 


cucummer or leapyng 
xl. 37fl Of the wUdo 
r b called. .in EngUehe 


cucumer Lvtb 

spirting Cucumbre This Cucumber i . _ ^ 

Wilde Cucumber, or leuing Cucumber, list A. T. 
Thomson Load. Diep, (x6i8 1 143 The Pulp of Coloqiiintida, 
or Bitter Cucumber. 1B66 Trtas, Bot. 1168 Triehoennthoi 
colnbfinay the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, ii so 
called from the remarkable snake-like appearance of Us 
fruits, which are frequently six or more leet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4 . attrib, and Comb.y as cucumber-body -framOy 
-seedy -slicery etc. ; ououmber-root. (a'' the root of 
the cucumber; {b) the plant Medeola virginica 
(N.O. Trilliaeee^y from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cuoumber-ahin (see quots. 1807, <^ 49 ) S ououm- 
bar- tree, (a) Magnolia acuminata and other 
American species, the fruiis of which resemble 
small cucumbers ; (6) Averrhoa Bilimbiy an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 
cucumber and used for pickling. 

c x4ao Pallad, on Hush, 1. 961 Thi seedes with oocumber 
rootes grounde Lete slope. 1607 Tokbll Four-/. Beaete 
(x 673> ^ Three-and-thirty grain* of cowcumber seed. 1781 
CowpBe Let, to J. Hill Jan., A man .. whoM chief 
occupation, .is to walk ten times in a day from the fireaide 
to his cucumber frame and back again. s8o6 T. jRrraesoN 
Writ, (1830) IV 63 Can )*ou sencT me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 1807 W. Irvino Sedmag (1894) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve* 1896 Miss Mit- 
roRD Village Ser. 11 (1B63) 387 He,. made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host's garden. 1849-sa Todd CycL 

Anat.Vl.x * 

the leg [in 1 
dcKigDaied 

Catid. tio/a Cucumber Slicers. 

Cuonmiform ^klMki^ mlfi^am), a. rare,^^ [f. 
L. cucumis cucumber -h -fobu.] Of the shape of a 
cucumber. 

t86e WoRCiSTite cites Maundbu. 

Ii Cu’onplia. Obs, Also ououfa. [med-L.; 
a deriv. or reduplicated form of eufoy cufia Coir. 
In F. cucuphe.j In old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certain nervons dis- 
orders of the head. 

x6^ Ridglby Pract, Phyeich 173 A Cneupha is common 
for the wounds and contusions of the Head. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp, 909 A convenient cucufk must m adapted 
to the head like a cap. s68f| G. Hasyby Advice agst, 
PlaggMe xiv. eo The brain ehould likewiee be shielded with 
a cucuphoy or spice cap. 

tOllOIirUt^ (kiwkB'jbiO. Obs, Fonii8:40on- 
oitfbite,ooourbite,^M ouourbite, 6-9 ouourbit. 
[a. F. cucurbilif ad. U eucurbita a gourd, also a 
cupping^lasB, in med. or mod.L., as in F. and 
Eng. (The living F, descendant of late L. curbita 
is couraiy changed in mod.F. to courge, Goubd.)] 


imber-bed in mine host s garden. 1849-31 Food Cycu 
it. IV. X339/X That peculiar curved form of the bones of 
leg [in N^roes] which gives rise to whet is popularly 
gnaied as the * cucumber shin*. i8B4/f#«/M Exhik 


CXrOTOBTP. 
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CUXIllT# 


1 . A vend or moi% ovigiadly gomd-Aaptd, 
mtd in dudillation and otb» dbrakal (or alchc* 
mical) proceneftf or for keeping liqnids, etc., in ; 
forming the lower part of an akrmbic, 

^ 1306 CwAUCKt Cmm. Vtpm. Prpi. * T. *41 Cuenrhit** 

B . r. concurbiiet, cocurbtl«iiI and Alambikea «ek. tS 7 ^ 
AKBa ytnvellfl/ Health 8 ‘Fhe •aim •ubacance dmed nppe 
in a Cttciirbite or Gbuwe bodie. 1660 Botle New Exp. 
Pk^s. Meek. Dimaa. 368 To diatill Ltmiora out of tall 
Cucurbiu. 1794^* AnAMS Nat. h Pkilee. II. xiii. aa 
I'he alerubtc connistA of two ptecea, a boiler or cncurbit. and 
a covering called a capital or head. iSn J. Badcock Hem. 
Amuaem. 9$ Other tubetancea. .are. .emurred in cylinders 
Or cucurbits. 

2 . A cupping-glass. 

1541 K. Cjoi'LAND Galyen's Terap. a Eiii» The sayd medy* 
oament draweth to it from all the body in y" maner as 
cucurbyte and ventoHc doth the eaccremenies and saper- 
flukes. 

o. Cattih., as cncurbU-glasi. 

aCis Evelyn Kat. Hert. (1799) 909 Setting the rww- 
Invented Cncurhit>GlaKses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice WaipM, Flies, etc. 

Cvonrllit (mod. ad. L. eururhita raord. 
(lo the sense 'gourd’ L. curbita was already adopted 
in 0 £. in the form €yrfct^ A cucurbitaccous 
plant ; a gonrd. 

1866 Treat. BoL 3^ Cucnrhitacem . -Cucurliits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. s8Bo F. W. Buruidoe Card. Sun 
&i We saw a pretty whlu-fiowered cucurbit growing over 
bushes here and there. 

ChgCUrbitMeOlUl ( 1 ci«tci)sibit^<’/.»s\ a. Bat. 
[f. mod.L. Cucurbitacem., f. €ucurbita\ see -aocoun.] 
helonging to the Natural Order Cueurbitaceae, 
comprising ti ailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cncnmlier. Melon, etc, 

1853 T». Koas Hambebit’e Trav. HI. xxvL 114 'rhiaair, 
at once hoc and humid . .nourinhes those vegetable leservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous planta s88o C. & F. Daawin Mevem. 
PI. 104 One Cucurbiiaceous genus. 

Chionrllital (kisdci^ubital), a. Bot. [f. L. 
cttcurbiia gourd -AL.] Epithet of one of Liud* 
icy’s allumces, including the Cucurbiteuam and 
allied natural orders. 

ii66 Treat. BM. 358 Cacurbitaeem..K natural order of 
polypetalous and gamopetalous colycifloral dicotyledonc, 
characterising Linnlcy s cuctirhital alliance. 

Cnonrbztill (kiirkfrubitin). Zool. [ad. L. rw- 
curbitJnus pertaining to or like a gonrd, f. cucur- 
bita. In F. cucurbit in^ •ain.'\ A name for each 
separated segment or proglottls of a tapeworm, 
from ita resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

[S3pi TaaviEA Barth, De P. R, vii. alSx. (1495! 96a Wovmes 
that ben aoarisshed. .in the nether grete bowelles hygbte 
Ascarides and Cucnrbitinl, Cor they ben lyke to tlie seedcs 
of gourdes.) z88s Uulmb tr. Meqnm-Temdem 11, vu. xiU, 
400 The successive traasformations wUch the Tama com- 
Ntfwiia iindergoea. .The fourth stage is that of the Cucur- 
bitina, or separated segments. 

Cnenr bitiae (kijsko^jbitoin, -in), A [See prec.] 
Gounl-hke : applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sir T, Watson Lect, PhyeU (tl7i) 11 . 6ax They., 
have .somcwlwt the appearance of the seeds of cucumbers 
or gourds; and.. for that reason, are sumetinics called 
eacurbitaae worms. 

t Cticurbltive, a. Ohs, Erroneous f. of prec. 
* 7 S 7 T. Birch Hist. Royal Sec. IV. 138 A barber, who 
for many years uast voided pieces of the cucurbitive worm, 
t Cll€U*rbltteL Obs.rarg. -next 
sdog Timmb Quersit. 11. v. 193 The feces.. be put 
Into diuers smal cucurbits. .Then again poor into cuery 
cucurbit tel another spirit of wine. 

t CSucUTbitUle. Obs. ran, [nd. L. cueur- 
iituta, dim. of cucwbiia gourd.] A small cucur- 
bit ; a cupping-glass. 

iS4> R. CoruMaGofyen’t Terap. 9 D ij, All those medyca- 
mentes^ drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto die 
eucnrbitule, Chat is to say ventose or boxyng. 
t CllG'a*riAt6f V. Obs,^* [f. L. ewurire.J 
x 8 n Cock BEAM, Cuevriate. to crow like a Cock. 

IlCaOUys OIICII70 ^ktdc//*i, kuVu'jo), Also 
6 ououio, 9 g* ran. oiioullo, [Sp. cucuyo, adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.] The West Indian firefly {Pyrophorus 
noctilucus's, an elateiid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphorescent light from spots on the body. 

1391 .Sylvester Du Bartae i. v. 794 New-Spatn’s Cucuio, 
in nis forehead brings Two burning l^mps, two underneath 
hiA wings. ^7 W. Browne Poiexemder r. 97 These little 
Cuci^te. .mingle their living lights with^the obscuritie of 
this Dungeon, idfw Coles, Cucuye^ a blid in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under die wings, shining in the night, fyou 
Philupb ^ed. ICeneyK Cuettyee^ a kind of Fly in America, 
which gives sooh a Lastre in tha Nigha that one may . . 
write and read by the Light of it d. . Lvdia M. Ciuld 
Fountain 0/ BeoMty'Dxt cucullo and the lantern- fly stood 
at her side. iSsa Thorrao Excursions (1863) do Launch 
forth like a cucullo into the night 

Cud ;,kiKl),/A Forms: 1 owidu, owridu, ouda, 
1-5 oude, (4-5 kudo), 3-5 oodo, (4-5 kode), 
4-5 ood^de, quede, 4-7 ouddo, (3-6 kudde), 
4-8 qnlde, 7 oood, 8-9 dial, quid, 9 tUml. quoed, 
kead, 4- ottd. fOE. ewidu (mvanir, rumdu, fudu) 
ikettt., gen. nmdues, App. radically identical with 
OHG. ehuti, quits glue, glutinous substance; stem 
iwed-, cf. Skr./fffw resin; in ablaut relation with j 
ON. bvdba, Sw. bdda reiiib ME. Cods 


1 , Tke food wMdi a mminaflag animal brings 
back into its mouth from its first stomach, and 
chews at teisura. IJwialiy in Ta skew tha cud, 
e toos JEixeac Sedutd Lime (Skeat) aav. 46 pa cIsbiuui 
uyteau be hcora coda oeowatL t laee OaistN 1137 A one 
chewwc^ |nbb he Hka edde^ a sgou Cursor M, xael 
(Coitj O Deist baa clmen fbte m tua An chewaad ende 
j [v. r. codeL )ce ete o ima. 1^ Wveur Deui, aiv. 6 All 
beeat that la two partis deuyduh the clee and efaewith code 
[1388 quide). e B4M Promp, Pmrv, 83 Cudda of bestya 
diewynge (B49peoaL rumen, saSy IAkulau, Govi.Cattis 
I (X697J 40 A haMfttJl of Che hearbe called Cad-wort, which 
: they, .oonaeigh . . into the beasts mouth to swalbw, that 
hath lost his quide. rags SpKMSBa Pirg. Gnat X44 The 
whites his flock their coawed cuds do cate. syiS rKoos 
I E'enSicisms, Quid, the cud. iSsa N. HAWTHoaNa Blithe^ 
dale Rmn. xxiv, Th^ began grazing and chewing their 
cuds, t88o Antrim Gloss., Need, cud. 1888 W. Somerui 
IPord-bk., Qusedt cud. Always so pronounced, 
b. Jig, Tg chaw iht cud : to recall and reflect 
I roeditalively on things said, done, or suffered ; to 
• ruminate ; see Chkw o. 4 b. 

I 2 . Any substance u.sed bv men to keep in the 
' month and chew. In 0£. hwit cuidu^ cudu, 
mastk. Now a dial, form of Quid (of tobacco). 

rsooa .SViAT, Leeehd. 11.66 Hwit cwudu. Ibid, xBa Mid 
hwites cwidtics duste. x8a8 Webstbr, .9. A portion 
of toba<'Co held in the mouth and chewed. x88o Ir. Coru^ 
wall Glest., Cud^ a qoid of tobacco. 

1 8 . See quots. (? An error : not in Johnson.) 
syed PmuAPe (ed. Kermy), Cud, the inner part of the 
Throat in Bcosta xyas in Bailey. i8e8 Webbtee, Cud, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 
cud. 

4 . Comb., as cud-chewing ppl. a. ; f cud-bream 
(see quoC.). 

sggi> Svi.VRaTKR Du Bartae x. v. 314 The delicate, end- 
dicwiag Coklen-eye. b6|U Moufbt & Bennkt Health's 
Imprev. (1746) a68 I'hcrc ik a kind of Bream called Seams 
ruminans, which we call u Cud-bream, kcuiuse his Lips are 
ever wiping like a Cow chawing the Cud. i8oe H oaDia 
Fav. VuTage 905 The cud-chewing cow. 

t Cnd, V. Ohs. rare^K [L the sb.] tram. To 
chew as cud, ruminate upon. 

1369 Crowley Soph. Dr. IPatson L 197 Cudding the holy 
scriptures with a spiritual tooth [transl. spirituaU denie 
ruminaus scripturas}, 

Cndbcar (ku dbe*!). Also R out-. [A luime 
devised from his own Christian name by Dr. Cnth- 
belt Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder).] 

1 . A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared Irom various species of lichens, esp. 
Lecanora, tartarm. 

iTyt Phil, Tram. LXI. xao Dutch litmus, orcbel, cudbear 
. .aye sQk and wool of a yellow colour. 17^ Statist, Aec, 
Scot, XII. 113 The cuduear manufacture carried on here 
eras bcfmn in 1777, 1870 J, W. Slatbb Manual of Colours 
6x Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. 

2 . The lichen Lecanora tartarea, 

1786 Ann. Reg, 1x7 Gathering Scotch Cutbear. i86t H. 
Macmiixan Footnotes fr. Nature xx6 The most useful and 
best known of our native dye-lidieas is the rock-moss or 
cudbear {Lecanora tartarea). 

Oudde, obs. f. Cod s/O, Cud. 

Cudde, obs. pa. t. of Ktthb v., to make known. 
Ouddoe, obs. form of Cuddt. 

Cuddell, a flsh, var. of Cuttlb. 

ClULden (kv'd’n). Also cnxddlB(g. 

1 1 . A born fool, a dolt Obs, 

1873 Wycherley Graff. Dancing-Master tv. 1 , Lord! that 
people should be such arrant cuadens ! 1898 D^, Dram, 
Poetry 80 The Fools we may divide into three Ciasset, vix. 
the Cudden, the Cully and the Fop. The Cudden a Fool 
of God Almighties making, ryoo Drydem Fetiies, Cymon 
4 fph, 179 'i'bc slavering endden, propped upon his staff. 
17x9 D’Urpey Pills V. 309 Jack -puddings, for Cuddens. 

2 . local. A name for: ft. The coal-fish [Gael. 
endainn] ; b. 7 The char. 

XTpx Ayrsh. Statist. Acc. HI. eSy (Jam.) In both loch 
and river (DoonJ there are . . cuddings, or charr. sM 
Yakrell Brit. Fishes 1x841) II. 951 Among the Scotw 
islands the Coalfish is called Sillock. . Harbin, Cudden, Sethe 
[etej. X848 Life Normandy ix863) 1 . 9B3 It was some time 
before I knew that staialoch, nrey-iMh, scath, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 

Cuddieke, -ikie : see Cuddy L 
Cuddle : see Cuddy. 

Cuddle (ktrdT), V. [A dialectal or nursery 
word of uncertain derivation 
Possibly a derivative of Couth a. in the sense 'snug, cosy ' : 
cf. fmdle from fend adj. An original *iOftthle might be- 

1 jjt ■fcfw .1.. ........I 


'to make known, re^ to make tbemMtves known, become 
friends together ', n not tenable, becatsse n was here a ff, 
OE. V, as seen in Ormin’si spelling kMed.) Another sugges- 
tioa Is that k Is related to Du. huaden * cohre, convemre, 
CDOgregari, a|mfari*(KiliaiiS t AjwMr flock, herd OLG. 
*himdra 01 iiG. eJbsttl Further evidence as to Us early use 
Is wanted, there bemas preseik kaoum only one douotfal 
eaaaiple before tfoa.J 

1 . trwu. To pm or draw clow within the arms, 
SO oato makeWhrra and *cos]f': to hug or embrace 
affectionately, to foadle; alao ukool. 

esSm Songm RgL Ant, I. eyp CudlyBC el my cowe^ 
17x9 IFUaaar PiOt UL a8 Twas playiag wkb bar at 


Caddie my Cnd4r* lA Bworae TlBhM 

hairas kindly cuddle roer anld ge^x bain, Fonw 

Voc. £. Anglia, Cuddle, to hug and foadle. ttag Baocaari 
N. C, tVonUf C'safofr. toeniJbiaM, to aqoeRat,telHig. i8fo 
XuMMixv iraterBmb. v. asp Little beys..wbo have kind 
ipaiYipiM (o cuddle them. 

JSg. idgx Thackbrav ffaig. Hum. L (X876) 148 Temple seams 
. . to have been coaxed, and wanned, and cuddlM by the 
people round about him. Ibid, il 193 Cbddliag to hit heart 
the condiment which his litenry Biii)esiy had paid hum 
b. To cuddle up : to arrange comfortably. 

17M H. WALfOLB Lett, H. Maem (1834) L hnmiv. *98 
Mamie herself could not have ciiddJad »p an nffiur for his 
Severe^ Lady better. 

o. To cuddle out rfx to coax or wbeetlle out of. 
i8e8 C. Kirksatrick aMAnva Corr. (1888) 1 . 338 To cuddle 
his mother out of her money. 

2 . intr. To lie close and anng ; to nestle fo to 
another person, to clinjg cloie together for warmth 
or comfort. (Often wuh extension ; see quots.) 

xyxi £. WAaDGefe. 1 . xjS Who would in Spiu of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp'rour's So& xyxS Paioa The 
Done s5 She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake. 
1787 aoKBRviLLt Fob.sx. iR.), They bill'd, they cliirp'd all 
day, l*hey cuddled close all night, iftt Hr. Sotaersoi 
l 4 'oird‘bh.. Two children lying verydONe together in bed 
would be said to be cuddled together. Again, chickens arc 
laid to cuddle in under the heiu 

b. To curl oneself up in ffoinjg to sleep ; hence, 
to lie down to sleep. (Also rejr.) 

tSaa Galt Sir A. Uyiie 1 . a. 76 Whar am t to cuddle. 
SS47 Alb. Shith Chr. Tetd/olgy^. (1^)65 Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled kself up within the Kttle tents thus 
made. x888 Elis. B. Custrr Tenting en Plains, He [a tame 
beaver] cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes 
Co sleep. 

x8xe T. Jefrerson tPrit. (1830) IV. 146 The nest of office 
being too small for all of them to cuddle into at once. x88a 
Lovell h {reside Trav. 987 A pretty little village, cuddkn 
down among the hills. 

Hence Ou’ddling vbl. sb. 

x88o Webb Goethe's Faust iv. xviL 939 The kiseing and 
cuddling that went on I 

Cuddle (ko d’I), sb, [f. prec. vb.] A hug or 
embrace. 

xfos ‘W in Brockett N. C. tPords a. v.. So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle, lliese lovers they bent their ways 
heym. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston Lvneh xxix. 3M 
Instead of a rebuke, .he received only a tignt cuddle round 
the neck. 

Cuddle-me-to-you ! see Cull v.'- b. 
CuddloffiOmffi (kp*d*taam), a. nonce-wd. [See 
-SOME.] Meet to 1 ^ cuddled. 

1878 Brbant & Rica Gold. Butterfly xxxv. 969 She was 
Blearier, and if one may so speak of a Pmress, alia worn cud- 
dlesome 1 

Cuddly (kP'd’li), a. nvnee-wU, [f. as prec. 4 
•T.} Given to cuddling ; or V « prec. 

1863 KiHGaLRV Water Bssb. v, She was the most, .cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby. 

t Cuddy Oudeigh. Irtl. and Scofl. Obs. 
In 6 oi^iohie, ouSleehih, ouddeioh ; oud- 
dioke, -ikio. [Corruption of Irish cuid oidheke 
(of which Spenser’s cuddeehik was an approximate 
rcprrsratation), lit. * eveninc portion \ J 
1 . orif, A supper and nine’s entertainment due 
to the lord from his tenant 


X430 Stat. Ireland, Act 9% Hen. VI, e. x The Captalneaof 
the some Marchours . . doe gather and oring: with them . . both 
men and women, .to night euppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and hnsbands. IS 77 ~ 9 S Descr. Isles ScotL iin 
Skene Celtic Scofl. HI. App. 499) By thair Cuidiebies, 
that is felstiag thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuDtrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about. ig 06 
Hooker Girald. Ireland in Holimhed II. 33/a That no 
lords, .shall extort or take aiiie coine and liuene. cosheriet, 
nor cuddies, nor ante other like custome from inenaeCerth. 
S5^ SraasER State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 693/9 The la^ 
Irish Lord is..cutt of from his customarye services. .as 
Cuddeehih [w. r. Cuddic], Cosshirh, Bonaugbt, Shxagb, 
Sorchim, and such like. 1^ Cochran Patrick Med&v. 
ScotL vi. 8x When systematically due.. the custom of cud- 
dikie..was restrictea to four inaale four times ifl tha year 
to the Chief and bis followers. 

2 , Hence, a rent or present in lieu of this; a 
present, a douceur, * a gift, a bribe ' (Jam.). 

15.. Lesue in C Innes Early Sc, lltsi. (i88x) 385 
A sufficient cuddeich [wMch 1 believe means a present given 
in token of vassalage]. 1708 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser a vii. 
Double pawns With a cudei^h, and ten per cent.. Lay in 
my hands. x8ix Aitom Agrtc, Surv. Ayrshire (Siom, 691 
bribe. xBpe Cochran Patrick Medimv, Scotl.\,p 
In the Western Islands this rent was called the * Cuddkke , 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century. 

Cuddy ^ (ku'di). Also 7 ouddte, 8 otiddee. 
[Of uncertain origin. Yule and Burnell disclaim 
an Oriental ori^n ; they compare 16th c. Du. 
kai&te, mod. Du, kaJuH, used m same sense.] 

1 . Ifaut, A room or cabin iff a large ship abaft 
and under the round-house, in which the officers 
and cabin -paseengera take their meals. 

la xSth c. *a sort of cabin or cookroom in the fore-part w 
near the stem of a lighter or barge '(Falconer); the eniall 
cabin of a boat. 


1889 Pbpvs Diaiy 14 May, My Lord went up la hia n^t- 
gawii into the eaddy, 10 sea bow to dkipom tliartef foe Sm- 
aeif. 1708 Dudlby in PkiL Tram, XXIUII. 984 Another 
fboaHhaaliad theSienxaOr StoriMMet.. era off nnoetb above 
the (hiddee. tUra RggnI, 4 Ord, Army afo If the qnoftor- 
deck be covried, tha Men on Ouanl are to letm toibo CSodd^* 



OmODT'. 

■■W ArwgknBB MmM JMK AaMi W Ac kai 

« inagni^ent mIood, or vriMM mo |Nummm. cmk diM 

wicli co w i ft i r t ill iwo l unmUwt* 

2 . A ibmU idooi) cloKt, or OQ|>boai 4 . (C£ 
Cobby.) 

» T. JMMQN IfWA (tH9) IV. 94 Vo omiM tW« Mm 
fRWiTbar to sio or eight dottare a «i^ §m eoddlciMrUhooi 
a bed. tin ICisa Bhaoooo X. d^to^rvo 1 . U. l*raL, 
Drcomuig he wa» k Ue oiddr M Batlonea, Mumng upon 
hti beloved MUMgea lilg H. C. McCook Tiwooii ^ 
OidFmrm 119 A coae t ant perional inipectioa of all ooea 
house, especially of the cnddtet and ooraen. 

2 . attrik,^ as tuddy aipor, rotf^ tahk^ 
il4B TflACRBaAT Fair Ivii, The youngsters aaieng 
the passengen. .used to draw out Sedleyat the ouddy-Ubl^ 
i8St R. £ ScoRBSsr-jACKioM ti/k iK Swrttisy vr, 318 
He look nphiopooitioo oa the caduy-foof. 

Hence On'dAyfol. 

■141 Macaolav En, JV, Nmttingi (1854) 634 Every ship 
. .mitt actived from Madras, .brought a cuddly hill of btt 
admima site Sf«ctmi»m Sept, isol A coddyfulofUngs. 
Caddy 3 (kvdi). Chiefly Also ondditt. [% 
nnoertain derivation : the senses here grouped may 
be distinct in ofifpn : sense s is perh. from Gaelic. 

In Mnse s, a word of the same homely ttatus ki Scotch 
as dEwttuw is in English, for which written evidence bagtns 
only in the i8th c. It has been plansibly coidefCtnred to be 
t|ke same word as Cmddy^ a fiimlliar diminutive of Cuikhni 
in some parts of the north. Cf, the analogous application of 
Niddy^ Dicky t to an ass ; but unlike these, cuddy has now 
at least, no conscious connexion with the proper name, biun^, 
Iike^ donkey i simply a common noun. ^ The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by J.tmieson has no basis in fact ; there is no 
name for the donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottish G3rpsy term is eiui from German ] 

1. A donkey. (Also cuddy ass.) 

17x4-13 Jmtooito Sonn (18x9) 83, The Riding Jdare !v. 
Then hey the ass, the dainty nss. .And mony ane will get a 
bite Or cuddy gangs awa. 1807 Hooo MeutUaiu Bmed 
(^am.)Wi;jo; 
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bite Or cuddy ganM awa. 1807 Hooo kfouniaiu 
(Jam.) Wi* joy wcMl mount our cuddy asses. s8ig Scott 
Gny Af. iii, *nc's nae gentleman, .wad grudge, .the thiis- 


tles hy tlie road-side for a bit cuddy/ site Smxlu Engineers 
111.65 Many a time have 1 ridden straight into the house, 
mounted 011 my cuddy. 

b. fig. A stupid fellow, an * ass *. 
a i8a5 Hood Ktlmcenstgg, Fancy Ball^ To exhibit a six- 
tegged calf To a boothful 01 country Cuddies. 1885 Roirci- 
siAM Skifpers k Sh. xvf YouVe not going to make a cuddy 
of me. 

2. A name for the young of the coal-fish or 
seath; «Cudden a. cudaig^ cudainn.^ 

■ 77 S Johnson WcsL hi. Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is a fish. . 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great use in these 
istanda 1865 J. C. Wii.cocks Sen Fnhemian <18751 ro5 
Immense numbem of young Coal-fish sure taken . . in the 
Scotch lochs under the name of Cuddies. iWg W. Black 
Four MaeNicoU iii, * Cuddies' is the famiUar name in those 
parts for young sauhe. 

8 . A local name for the hedge-sparrow or *dim- 
nock *, and for the moor-hen. 

s8oa G. Montagu Ornitk, Diet. (X831) x88 Moorhen .. 
^uddy. t868 Aiktnsom Clnmlamd Ciois.^ Cuddy ^ the 
nedge-sparrow. 


4. Meek. (See quota) 
Sa S. C. BaxKa dlou. Ps 


i8sa I 


Pract.Archit. xap Cuddy, a three- 
Ich a ‘ 


legged stand, ft^ming a fulcrum upon which a long pol 

placed, and which is uwd as a spring lever. 1874 Kni 
........... . ^ 


^le is 

. - , . NIGHT 

Diet. Afock.j Cuddy, a lever mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveling up railroad-ties, etc. 

6. Comb. Oaddy-lage (sec quot.). 

■ 8 8e A Dat Fishes Gt, Brtt, 11. 809 Cuddy legs, 
a larae herring. 

tCnida. -Sir. Ohs. Also 6 ouide. [Correspond 
regularly to ME, code (Code 3 \ the two poiniing 
to an 0 £. *c 6 d\ but this is not found.] A 
cbrism-cloth ; * Code sh:^ 

[ri4ao Cods'. 1483 Cud\ see CodcM a 1435 Holland 
Hauiate 978 Thycude, thyclaiihis, nor thi coMt, ciunmis 
nocht of the. 15x3-73 Dtnrn. flirwm-n/x (1833) X03 I’he 
salt fatt be the erle of Kgitngtoiin, the cude he the lord 
Sympill. sgu I.vmdrsay Monarch* 5997 Allace for ws I it 
had bene gude, We had bene smorit in our cuda 
Cudeigh : see Cuddy >. 

Cudnl (kp'd^^), sh. Forms: 1 oyogel, 
kyogel, kiogel, 3 kuggel, 6 oogBll, coogell, 
quodgoll, 6>7 oogiI(l, oodgoll, 7 ooggell,oiiggel, 
oadgll, 6- oudgel. [OE. cycgel. kiegd, of which 
the OTeut. type would be '^kuggito - ; but nothing 
is known of it in the cognate langs. Original y has 
become d, as in blush, clutch, much.] 

1 . A short thick stick used as a weapon ; a club. 
( 877 iELraxo Gregorys Past. xl. 997 i)mt hie mid 8mm 
kycglum [Cott. kychuii] hiera wovda [psrbomm jacu/a] 
ongean hicra letre worpigeti. — tr. A ugusi. Solileq. (Shrine 
X63; Paul ft Br. Beitr. IV. iioX [Ic] gadcrode me ^nne 
ktgclas and sltt|nui seeaftas. m less Aner. R. 999 Mid te 
holie rode steaue. bet him is loSest kuggel, leie on he deuuel 
dogge. tg86 io W. H. Turner SeM. Rse. Ojfimi ess 
This deponent had a lytell oogell. 1598 Shakk Merry iV. 
tv. ii. 87 Heaiien guide him to thy husbands cudgell : and 
the diuell guide bi« cudgell afterwards x6i8 Rowlanm 
Nigkt^Rauen (l6eo^ 99 Tom with his cudgell, well bebasts 
his bonea site J. Barcsavr Pay* Altx. Jll (1867) lai 
1 ssw. a o^ell of wood banging in a small rope. 1797 
jSwirr Gulaoitr it vi. 146, 1 prepared two round sucks 
about the bigness of common cudgels. 1836 Masqat 
Je^hei Ixxix, Saluting him with acvirml blows on his head 
with his cadgul . , 

b. in /A Short for : A cootcsl with cudgels ; 
-Conoicb-PLAY. 

1630 R. JohnsofCs Kingd. ^ Commw. st One ^ oot btsty 
ploughmen . . would at fisty-cuffee or cadgels aomidly bedow t 


^ I?. CwMiaidf 8 
Po o s-bd i, C nd goli, ceaay othes boy tt t f e u as ft^ * 


Rkyeiaat^wi' 
lyts AddiSok 4. , 
and play at Gbdgels. site WfMbNAMr Skestkn AiH (i8te) 
1 ^3siralietefrpo«rfaen..ai«ferataiiieofe«deeia likt 
Reai^AfemuygkUf, k gpad IM laheplisjMfbrat 
cudgels. 

% fig.^ esp. fai phr. 7b tah$ mp thd emd^Ux to 
coMge la a vk orons contest or debate Xfor^ in 
dtfmee^, on beho^ef). So f To gioHo^fa cross the 
issd^ols : * to fef beor tW oontest, from the paetke 
of cadget-playert to lay one over the other' (J.). 

sSse waiTUGB Zootosuia ny% [Wrilenl tMtiag up the 
CadgeU OB one akb or other. «>a86i Fvujw Wortkiss 
(x84o> 111 . 309 Mr. Chilliogworth . . took vp the cudgels 
agiiAst him. steO BuTtas ttnd, m. fl. 40 Whidi forc'd the 
stubbom'st for tmi Cause To crass the cudgeh » the lawa 
■dpi tc. EmitiomsuPs Frusuk Rosnuk Monks 4x4 Tho* 
1 did aol tasaiedtately give up the Cudnla axysf 
L'EartASioa (J.), To eontead . . aad then either to croM 
the cudgets, or to be baffled in the oeoclUsioii. 180 
THAcaaaAV Eng. Hnsm. v. He had. .wielded for yrars the 
cudials of comroveny. i8Sp TaoiLora Hs Knew i. (S878) 
S His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. 

8. Comb..f as cudgcbcraciiug, proof adj. See 

also Cudgel-play, -player^ -playibo. 


Sword, yet Cudgel-proof. 1774 JfWL Colush A/stf. TVac*. 
(>775) 75 A skin which mutt Im cudgel-proof. 

OtlAffel* V. [f. prcc. sb.1 

1. tram. To or thrash with a cudgel. 

x^ Shaks. r Hen. 1 ^, m. iiL 159 He ealPd you lock^ 
and said hee would cudgell you. 1679 Wood t.ife (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) IT. 473 John Dryeden the port.. was about 8 
at night soundly cudgelfd by 3 men. 1835 Macaulay Hkt. 
Eng. IIL 99x Sometimes be was kno^ed down: some- 
times he was cudgelled. 

alue Shaks. Hnnt.n. L 63 Cudmll thy brains no more about 
it. 197^-97x4 BuRHaT Hist, Re/., To terriiy the court of 
Koaie, and cudgel tho Pope into a compliance with what lie 
desired. 1840 TuACimfUY Pendennis xv, When a gentle- 
man is cudg^ng his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
betides borrow nnd to-morrow. 1837 |>« Quincby China 
Wks. 1871 XVI. 054 Luduly we have, .cudgelled them out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels f (^ : see Cudgel sh. i b. 
1840 Thackksay Catherine xii. Monsieur Pigne gives a 

hat 10 be cudgelled for. 

Gmdgellad (kw-d^lkl), ///. a. [f prec. sb. and 
vb. 4 -kd.] Heaten with a cudgel ; t produced by 
cudgelling (p^x.)* 

*999 Shaks. lien. V, v. i. 93 And patches wilt I get vnto 
these cudgeld scarres. xrav Bubkk Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
Vlll. 308 His. .cudgelled Minutry, cudgelled by English 
and 1 w French. 

t D. Having trimming, etc., laid on thickly and 
heavily. Obs. {humorous). 

x^ E. Gilpin Skiat. (1878) ax He wvares a Jerkin 
cudgeld with gold lare. x6m J. Tavlob ( Water- P.) Wks. 
(N.\ An Itish footman with a jacket cudgeld down tlm 
idioulders and skirts with yellow or orvnge tawny lace. 

Cu:dgellee\ nonce- wd. £f. Cddcll v. + -be.] 
One who is cudgelled. 

1806 Fbssknden Detuoer, I. 1x8 note. The fsentlemnn, 
who in that encounter had the honor to be the cudgellee. 

Cttctoflllar (kn'd^eloi). [I. as prec. -h -IB '.] 
One cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

1580 iioLLYBAND Trcas. Fr. Tong, Vndonneurde Boston- 
Hades, a cudgeller. 1641 Milion A/oi, .S'ntnt, (1851)967 
Often Ivahle to a niglu-walkine cudgeller. x8ix .^Porting 
Mag. XXX VI II. x6x Cudgellem, wrestters, bock-bwora 
players. 

Cudgelling (kp-d^Slig), vbl. sb. [-INO^] 
The action of the verb Cudgel : a. Heating with 
a cudgel ; b. Cud gel- playing. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. iii. lii. 949 Proud of an heroicall 
cudgelling, ifite (jowlkv Cutter of Colentan St. v. xfu. 
There sliould ha^been a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. 2767 
Map, IJ’Arblay Diary to Feb , For what were you mcjbt 
famous at School ?. . Cudgelling, sir. 1807 Da QuihciiY 
Afueder^ks. IV. ax A man deserved a cudgelling for writing 
* Leviathan', a 1839 Psakd Poenfs 11664) II. 50 Fearless 
he links that cranium thick At cudgelling and singlestick. 

Cu'dgelrplay:* [lit. pl<fy of cudgels.] The 
playing or wielding of cudgels ; the art of combat 
with cudgels; a contest with cudgels. 

1638 T. Randall in Asm. Dubreusia (1877) xq What w 
the Barriors, but a Courtly way Of our more downe-rifltt 
sport tlm Cudgell-ulayT x6te H. Moss Annot. GlamnlCs 
Lssx Orient. 191 No small foob at the um of the SufT or 
Cudgil'play. x7xs Asbuthnot Ball l ii. Immense 

riches, which he used to squander away at Uck-swurd, 
quaiter-suff, and cudgcI-pIay* 

11 cnee 0u'ag9l^lB7»9Br On^Agal-pUjriBg. 

17x1 Budgill Sfect. Na i6x F 3 A Ring of Cudgel- 
Players. who were breakiiig one another's Heads. 17x7 
Lady M. W. Montacuk Lett, xxxlv. I. laa As natural to 
lliem as cudgel playing or football to our British swaina 
MknS Scott In Crohor Pafe^^ 1 - »»- 3»& When I was 
a cudgel player, a sport at which I was 00c* an ugly cus- 
tomer. 1899 Smiles .SeH-Helf 6a Drew, .while at C^wsaiul 
. . won a pnxe for cudgel-playing. 

Cudl6» A AsIl var. of CuYT^E. 
tCndf. Obs. A deformation of the word God s, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. CodAi Covs. Also 
OmEmo, KMUha {ct Corao). 

1399 MumLKTOir ft Rowlxy OM Lam iv. I, Cud so^ 
GnoaiB, 111 not farry so long, sfiey MfootaroN MicksseL 


onL 

asMS Fkaitt fw Kh Ceil mat SNiktiadcNM- «iiaf — A^ 
tdit % Us €id« Mkkmf site % Kmjamw fissemCs 
Hfod Ag u l^Oidfs body, therm *«4ga of tim eld rad., 
thM wlfettMd US S 9 kie^.. lyti Sinrr ymL $a SieEa 

CMhMtA ^krdwM). [f, C«D ok i rim fdant 
being AtateliCetvdl to cattle rtiat had lost their 
ciid-J The coBmsoii name Ibr the geoiis Qsepkek^ 
Hum of ecMopflisIlo plsntSf haeiiif cdiafiy mles inv- 
yDtmdiiig' Che Adtm^beads: or^iiially proper to 
<7. oyktaiicum \ eateAdcd to other ptsnta, of allied 
genera, or similar appearance* 
imO TuHNca Nnsms rfAferbes s« CemUssseuUss. .maye be 
called in engfishe Owweede, it m called (a Yorke idiyiu 
cudweedc. sspy CklURra Herbal u. exev. srx Eagfish 
CcNhweed hath shndlrle slender and upright stalks. ii 8 | 
R. House A w seemry a. 76 1 The Cotloo Wesd or Chdw 
Weed. 1854 S. Tnoimon Wild FL iil (ed. 4> Mt The little 
tilverydookuig cudweeds, or GnetphedinsHU 1879 Pskhi 
Plam-'n., Sea-Cudweed, SHotis snaritimes. itei Miuua 
Plemias., American OudrWced» Aatemnenria mmrgaeitemea. 
Golden C, Ptereeemlm uirgahsssu 

tCU'dwost. GAir Alsoqtildef. -prec. 
xgst Tushkk Hmssm^Herbes 89 Cmrtafilago. .is ealltd la 
cuglisb Cudwurt, or Cliafewurle. ipte MascaUL Geed. 
Cattie (1697) 40 Seme doe take a luminRittt of the hcarke 
celled Cud-wurt. .ft so conueigh it Intathe beasts araitth te 
swallow, tlmt liath lost his qiiiifa. idsi CoToa.. Heabe 
d eoHoes, Cud wort, Chalfweed, Cudweed, tyag Buabcjit 
Fam. Did., Guide; sn Evil that likswiieaie^SlMep; to 
cure uhich lake Quidewort, which grows aaioagst Cora- 
0a6(kiA),iAL Fonns: 5011, 5-7 q>6qtt,q«o, 
kue, kowe, 6- one. 

1 . The name of Che letter Q, q.r. 

*785 Johnson, Q . . The name cf ine letter is <wr, from 
queur. FrenLh, tail; its form being that of an O with a 
toil. [All eiittrvly erroneous guess.] 

1 2. l*he sum uf half a iorthing, formerly denoted 
in College acconuta by the letter f, originally for 
quadrans. Obs. (Cf. CEE.) 

CX440 Pramp. Parv. 106 Cu, halfe a fartbynae, ce q, 
caicus . . ntiuutunt. e 15x0 Bahclav Mirr. Cd, ^eiwMrrt 
(X570) H ij. All these . . are scantly worth a kuc; xgsd 
Skblton Magnyf. 3k Not worths a cue. sgea Racosoa 
Gr. A rt.'s t X57^>e9 A kewe the viij part of a penny, siae 
Holland Liry i.v. Ejpk. X94S A small peace of Hlver of 
three halfopence farthing cue. xdty Minshko Ducter^ Ctte, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Hutterie Bookes In Oxford and Csmbridge Che 
letter q for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they snake 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. sxid make K 
a farthing thus A. 

t b. transf. A term formeriy enmnt in the Uni- 
▼erfities for a certain small quantity of bread ; alao 
extended by some writers to beer : cf. CxB. 

xdoj Pmtieni Grissil (Shales. Soc. ) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutcoB— is not that your ctmunofM 8— miu a aw of bnmd. 
xfiog xet Pt, jeremimo in HeiL Dedsity IV. 367 Hast thoa 
worn Gowns m the universify. .aie cues, drunk ceesf ffiie 
Glapthohns Wtt inCeeist. 1, You're not now Amongst your 
cues at Csinbiidge. 1970 Eachasd Coat. Clergy b 6 ,N.) 
He never drank aixwe sisc q of Helicon, 
f a A little, ‘ a little bit \ 

*«S 4 (jayton Pleas. Notes III. x. 141 Cardenio is cak'd 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (ki»),id.-‘ Formi: 6 k9w,ku,qiiew,6-7q, 
quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q, qu, kue, 6- cue. [Origin 
uncertain. 

It has lieen token os^ F. queue tail (see nextX on the 
ground that it is the toil or ending of the preceding sptecli ; 
but no such uhe of queue has ever obtained in French 
(where the cue is cared ripliqne\ and no literal sense of 
queue or cut leading up to this appears in 16th c. Enfllish. 
On the ocher hanth in )i6ch and cuirly 17th c. it is found 
writ(e.n q% q » or qu, and U wm explained by 17th c. writers 
as a contraciion for some Latin word (sc. qnalis, qumstdlr, 
Miid to have been used to mark irt actors' copies <d piays, 
the points at width tliey were to begin. But no evidenue 
confoming this has been found. 

xfiss Minshi u IJnctor, a lit. Q, A qu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-pisiers, h Lat. < 7 «a/rjr, L at what manner of word the 
Actors are to keginne to spcAke one after another hath done 
his speech. 1633 C. Botlxr Eng. Grmsst.,Q,n note of mtnmce 
fur actors, because tt is the hrst letter of quastdo, when, 
sliowing when to enter and speak ] 

I. I. Tkcatr. The concluding word or wordi 
of a speech 111 a play, serving as a signal or diiec- 
tion to another actor to enter, or bectn his speech. 

1553 in Strype Kiel, Mem. III. App. in. 31 Amen miHiC 
be answered to the tlianksgevyng not as to s mans q in 
a playe. xgpo Shaks. MiJs. N. v. L 186 Curst he thy 
stones for thus decciuing mce . . Dneimng me is lliisbies 
cue; she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
wall. 1736 Fjklding Pasquin u. i, 1 bat 1 might use him 
like a dog I Prvtnf. . . Where is this servant 7 Why don't 
you mind your cue? .Seri>. O, ay, dog's my cue. sSte 
Daily Tel. 7 Deo., The prompter was away , . and the 
* cites * were not properly given, x 81 ^ G. moonn Mummed s 
W(ft (1887) ixi *Cue for the soldier's entrance \ shouted 
the prompter. 

b. Mus. A direction to enable a singer or player 
to come in at the right time after a long rest : tec 
quot. 

x8B6 Gaova Did. JM/r*. I. 493 A few notes of some ether 
part immediately preceding the entmiicc of his own ore . . 
primed saiall in the stave as a guide ; and lUs is cal l ed 
a cue. 

Sytf. A sign or intimation when to speak cr 
act ; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, etc, 
1985 Caltmill Ansm. to A/erfAs// 94 b, For He shut in 
one before, of purpose, to open it when hys qnew cams i 
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1994 Shaki. Rick. Ilf. Ill* iv. 07 Had you not come irpon 
yonr Q my Lord, William Lora Maotings had pronounc'd 
your part, 160a — Ham, 11. ii. 587 What would he 
doe* Had he the Motiue and the Cue for panion That I 
haue? i6m Mabub tr. AUman't Guaman U*A{/i (1630) 51 
Herevpon my Companion taking hie Q. It ie not (quoth 
he; any lacke of. .hanging in the aire* fyaa Db Fob Cot. 
Jack 1640 197 My merchant gave me my cue* and by hii 
dircLtion 1 answered. <>>734 N'obth Axam. ti.iv, f 119 
( 1740) 293 Who was to take ms Ques from her, and to move 
and do aa she inclined him. 1863 Whytb Mblvillb 
Gladinton 1 1 , His comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from his conduct. 

t b. A hint of what li coming, a premoni- 
tion. 

idsy H. Vauohan Sm>daytf iii, A taste of Heav'n on 
earth ; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

3. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture; the proper or politic course to 
take. 

stfi T. Howrll DtuisoM 104 Take heede therfore, 
and kepe each Cue so ri^ht, '] nut Heauen fur hyre vnto thy 
'otte may light. 1598 oiiaks. Meriy IV. iii. iii. 39 Mistris 
Page, remember you your Qu, Mist. Pag'. I warrant thee, 
if 1 do not act it, hisse me. 1605 Liar 1. ii. 147 Pat : 
he comes, .my Cue is villanous Melancholly. 180$ Tryall 
Cktv. III. ii. in Bullen O. PI. Ill, 308 It is thy q. to enter. 
^1690 Mav Satir. PufA^ (<<$57) ^3 It was their Qu* now to 
fly . . which they did with extmisite dissimulation. 1741 
kiciiAHDSON Pamela 111 . 31a You're the Countess of C— 's 
youngest Daughter Jenny — 'I'hat's your Cue. t8d8 K. 
Edwasus RnUigh 1 . x. 175 His cue would naturally be., 
to magnify ihe difficulties of the enterprise. 

4. Humour, disposition, mood, fiame of mind 
(proper to nny action). 

1965 Gouoing Ovids Met. ix. (1^93) eaS [Hel did not 
watch Convenient time, in inerrie kew at leasure him to 
catch, 1^ Dsant Horace Episf. 11. ii H v, Ech personage 
in his rigliie Quue take heede that thou dost frame. t6^ 
Walkington opt. Glass 91 Men of greater size are seldoine 
i' the right cue. 1791 J. Newton Lett, to Wife 31 Oct., I 
should lay the paper aside till J were in a better cue. 1756 
Tolokrvv Tivo Orphans I. 69 The 'squire being out of the 
cue. as he called it, for eating. 1851 Hawthorns Ho. Sev. 
Gables xix. (1883) 34B Nobody wa.s in the cue to dance. 

6 . Comb.^ as cue-cail^ •fellow. 

1603 HarsN'^t Pop. tm^st. XQ He could. . relate fAs other 
his Ciie*felluws have done) how hea came to that facility in 
his part, who were his prompters [etc.]. i88s Kohsetti 
Ballads 4 - SonnetSt Sooth^say vii, In the life-drama's stem 
cue-call, A friend's a part well-prized ^ all. 

One (ki«), [Variant of Qukue, a. mod.F. 
queue^ in OF', eue^ eoe, Aetset^Vr. coa, coda^ It. coda 
cauda tail J 

1. A long roll or plait of hair worn hanging down 
behind like a tail, from the head or from a wig ; a 
pigtail. Also spelt Queue. 

1731 Cibsbr Eptl. to G, Lillds Loud. Merchant The 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1778-84 Cook 
Voy. IV. 111. vi. iR.), Those cues or locks, .look like a parcel 
of small strings hangiim down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Levrr J, Hinton xxxvi. (2878; 951 The 
scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight tapering rod of wood tlpp^ 
with leather, with whija the balls are struck in 
billiards and similar games. 

[According to Littrd the queue was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the killara,] 

1749 in B. Martin Diet. 1779 J. Dew Billiards in HopUs 
Games fmpr. 347 If the Leader follows his Ball with cither 
Mace or Cue past the middle Hole, it is no Lead. 1844 Alb. 
Smith Mr. /.edlfury XKxy\il(tBB6) ttB He knocked down 
a large cue that wan lying against the billiard-table. 1896 
Crawlby Billiards (1859) 7 The best cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. 

8 . The tail ( of an animal), humorous use. 

1887 Lowri.l Biglow P. Ser. it. Bo Your Lfrog’s] cues are 
an anachronism. 

4, * A support for a lance, a lance-rest * (^Imperial 

Diet.). 

6 . Comb, (from sense s), ns cue-ba/l, •tip\ oue- 
butt (see quot.); oue-raok, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. 

2873 Brnnrtt fk Cavrndish Billiards 96 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together. Hud. 37 'J'he 
cue-butt or quarter-butt is larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and leathered at the bottom. 

0X16 (ki«>, V. [f. Cue trans. To form or 

twist (the hnir) into a cue ; to furnish with a cue. 
Hence Oued ppl. a. 

17711-84 Cook roy. IV. in. vi. (R.), They separate it [their 
hair] into small locks which they woold or cue round with 
the rind of a slender plant. Tnachbr Mil. Jml. 

(1893) B30 A genteel cued wig. ,1814 Scott St. Ronans iii, 
Winterblossom . . wore his liair cued, and dressed with 
powder. 

Oue-ball, a. rare^^. * Piebald; skewbald’ 
(Davies). 

1869 Blackmorb Loma D. xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
ball horse. 

Caeist (ki»*ist). [f. Cub sb.^ + -ibt.] One 
skilled in the use of a cue : an appellation of a 
billiard -player. 

1870 A. Stbinmrts Gaming Table II. 293 The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the flnit-class cueists, 
1891 Doncaster Ckron. a Jan. 5/6 Tbs cueist showed won- 
derful manipulation. 

Cnelasffi (kid'l4s), a. ran-^. [See -Lsaa.] 
Without a cue or pigtail. 

1830 Carlvlb Richter MUc. Ess, (z888) HI. 97 Bare- 
necked, cuelesi. 


0iI6*«OwL a name applied to the Soope-owl 
(Scops Giu)f common on the shores of the Meditei^ 
raiKan, and a summer visitant to Britain. 

(Howard Saunders Manual Brit. Birds • t888) 098 says * To 
my ear iu cry is a clear omtaUtc ringing 8/-as«— whence tlie 
Italian names ckih. cfA.*] 

1899 Bsowning Andrea del Sarto. The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. 1898 Mrs. Bbownino Aur, 
Leigh viit. (2889) 394 The cue-owls from the cypresses 
Of the Poggio called. 

n Chierpo. Obs. Forms : 7 ouerpo, quirpo, 
7-8 querpo. [Sp. cuerpo body L. cof^s."] 

1. Only in phras»e In cuerpo : without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress : oX^ofig. \ %om&\xrat.^ humorously^ 
without clothing, naked. 

4St8s9 Flrtchbs Love's Cure 11. i. Boy: my Cloaks and 
Rafiier; it fits nut a Gentleman of myranck to walk tiie 
streets in Quetpo. s^ M. L'Estbangb Chaa. / (1655 1 79 
Out came the Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cuerpo. 1892 Wood A Ik. Oxon. 11 . 556 He.. under- 
valued his office by going in quirpo like a young Scholar. 
Z740 Warbukton Div. J.egat. v. Wks. V, C17 He strips 
Moses of his mission and leaves him to cool, in queipo, 
under his civil character. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rama, x, 
The drummer, who liad given his only shirt to be washed, 
appeared in cuerpo. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

1644-7 Clevelano C har. Land. Diuru 3 A lealoiis Botcher 
in Morefieids .. contriving some Quirpo-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment. 1742 Richardson Pamela Ixxxiv, These smart, 
well-dressing, querpo fellows. 

Cuff (kiti), sb.^ Forms: 4 ooffe, 4-7 ouffe, 6 
ouyffe, 7 kuff, 7 - ouif. [ME. coffe^ cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

I'he vrord has some similarity of form to ML. cufkia. 
cuffm. in OK. ct^ie. cap, head-covering, F. co{ffe. Coip ; 
but no connexion of sense appears.] 

1 1. A mitten or glove. Obs. 

^ Langl. P. PL A. VII. 56 He caste on his clones, 
i-clouted and i-hole, His cokeres and his coffui^ for colde of 
his nayles. ct^o Promp. Parv, iu6 Cufle, glove, or 
meteyne, Mittal j. cirotcen). 1467 Nottingham Rec. 11 . sfia 
Unum par chirotecaruin vocatarum cufiesde velwet. 

2. An ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lace, etc. sewed on, or the like ; 
also, the corresponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of linen or other material worn 
round the wrist so as to appear under the sleeve. 

Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 254 My velvett jacket, to 
m.ike his childer patlettes and cuyfles. 1904 Nashr Unjort. 
Trav. 23 Cleane shirts and cuffes. • 1813 Ovrrsury A Wfe 
(1638) xlSa He never weares Cufles. 2684 wilding in Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist Soc) 1 . 959 For a pair of iCufTs. 2788 Strrnb 
Sent, yourn,. Remise Door. She laid her hand upon the culf 
of my coat. 2838 DiCkrnr O. Twist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing his [Mr. Bumble's] gold laced cuff. 2862 Wyntrr Soc. 
Bees 153 He turned up his cufis like an expert chemical 
lecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 
covers the wiist or pait of the arm. 

x86o J. Hp.witt Anc. Armour II. Descr. Engravings 
p. vii, 'The sollerets and the cuffs of the gauntlets. 

3. A fetter for the wrist, a Handcuff. 

1863 Butler Hnd. 1. 11. 2093 Promises that yoke The Con- 

uen>r, are quickly broke. Like Sampson's Cuffs. 1882 

'hackbray Round. Papers. On being /ound out uByt't 239 
Mr. Bardolph . . puts out hin hands to the little steel cufis, 
and walks away quite meekly. 

4. attrib. ana Comb. 

1677 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) IT. 3B9 For cuff strings, 
Bd, ^ 1684 Lond. Gax. No. 1981/4 A Cuff Button with 
a Diamond of about ten grains. 2883 A. Dobson Old World 
Idylls 17 I'he shoulder-knot that slept within her cufi‘-l>ox. 

Cuff (k»f), sb:^ [Goes with Cuff p.l (q.v.).] 

1. A blow with the hst, or with the open hand ; 
a bufiet. Qi, fisticuff. 

1970 Levins Manip.^^ 183/9^ A cuflTe, colapkus. 2998 
Shaks. Tam. Skr. iii.ii. 165 1 his mad-brain'd bridegrooms 
tooke him suche a cufle, I'iiat downs fell Pt ie^t and books. 
1639 N R. Camden's Hist. Elia, iv. 491 Sbs . . gave him 
a cuffs on the ear. 27x8 Addison Sped. No. 433 r 6 Their 
pnblick Debates were generally managed with *kick8 and 
Cuffs. 1879 Caaaelfa Techn. Edue, IV. 6e/i Many a cuff 
did the foreman . .give him for absenting himself. 

b. Fhr. At cuffs : at blows, fighting \ to go or 
fall to cuffs. 

x6ofl Shaks. Ham. 11 ii. 373 Vnlesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the Question. 2669 Lond. Gaa. 
No. 386/4 The Content grew so high, that they began to d^ 
side the dispute at Cuffs. 2883 Autobiog. Sir J, Bramaton 
240 Macedo. fell to cuffs with a Fren^man. 17x2 Swirr 
J.ett. ^1767) III. 175 He wasat cuffs with a brother footman, 
xyao Humourist s4 Mutaiius is generally at Cuffs with 
himself, a 2839 Prakd Poems (1864) 11 . 99$ And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown. 

2. transf. A blow or stroke of any kind. 

1610 Mirr. Mag. 610 (T ) The billows rude . .Cuff after cuff, 
the earth’s green banks did batter. 1778 Mad. D'Aeblay 
Diary 93 Aug., In getting out of the coach, she had given 
her cap some unlucky cutt. 187s Blackie Lwa Highl.9^ 
Granite battlements that . . slimy bear the cufis and buffet 
of the strong-armed blast. 

Cuff, sh.B slang. [Cf. CuFFiK, Cbuff 1.] A con- 
temptuous term for an old man ; tsp. a miserly old 
fellow. 

s6x8 R. C. Timed Whistle iv. 2955 Some rich cuffe. a tyeo 
B. E. Diet. Caut. Crew. A pleasant Old Cuff, a frolioksom 
old Fellow. 1703 Baicrv Eraam, Coihq. (sBjy) 37s (D.) 
Gi, 1 boated wim Aoironiua. 7 <a. What with tnat rich 


old cufff lyie CotMAN PoUp Hon^fcomie lU, Tea to on# 
the old cuff may not stey with her. 

Cuffi sb.^ A variant (of Scottish origin) of SOUFF, 
SoBUFF, in Cuff cf the neck. * the fleshy of the 
neck behind’ {Jam .) ; alKO the coat collar. 

1740 in Invemaaa Cour. 99 Dec. 1883. «/x Mr. M.'s wife was 
drawn backwards by the cuff of the neck. 1803 Galt R. GiL 
henaa 1 . 81 (Jam.) Her husband . . seizing his Grace by the 
cuff of the neck, swung him away from her with . vehemence. 
a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly iv. x, I took him . . by the 
cuff of the neck. Smiles Sc. NeUur. ii. (ed. 4; sp She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck. 

Cuff (k9f)f P.^ [Of uncertain origin: cf. G. 
Rogues' cant kuffn to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin ’, Sievers] ; also Sw. kufft to thrust, push.] 

1. tmns. To strike with the fist, or with the open 
hand ; to buffet. 

2930 PALsca 509/a, 1 cuffe one, 1 pomell hym about the 
bera, ye torcke. 2970 Levins Manip. 284/3 cufle, 
colaphiaare. 1992 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. 1. ui. 48 Priest, be- 
ware your Beard, I meane to tugge it, and to cuffe you 
soundly. 16^ D'Uefey Mad. Pukle v. ii, Sirra you snail 
be hunt and cufft, and flip'd and kicxd. 1781 Mad. 
D'Aiislay Diary 95 Aug., I think a man deserves to be 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him. 187s W. Black 
Adv, Phaeton iv. 49 She ran out . .and cuffed the boys' ears, 
b. tramf To bent, strike, buffet. 

cx8x2 Chapman Iliad xv. 575 Like a wave. . that . . down 
doth come And cuff a ship. 41x649 Drumm. op Haw-th. 
Poems Wks. 11712) 43 I'he angry winds not ay Bk> cuff the 
roaring deep. 2899 Tennyson Maud 1 vi. i, I'he budded 
peaks of the wood. .Caught and cuff'd by the gale, 
t o. To vanquish in fight, ‘ beat ’, * lick ’. Obs. 

a 2693 G. Daniel Idyll i. 39 I'he fabled Monsters, w* ’■ S' 
BeviH oft Vanquisht in fight, and our S' George has CnfUt. 
2789 JoHNta>N 26 Oct. in Bostwll. I'll take you five children 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children. 

t 2. Of birds : To strike or buffet with the wings, 
as in fighting. (Also absol.) Obs. 

z6ai G. Sandvs Ovid's Met xin. 970 LThey] Their oppo 
sites with beake and tallons rend ; Cuffe with their winga 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. Ivii. 271 He hawked at 
all manner of nme . . till at length being well cult and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke hU lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. 268a Otwav Venice Pres. 11. ii. Dryden 

I/ind 4 P. III. 2994 The Pig;eons. .with their quilfs . . cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food. 17x9 Popr Odyss. 11. 279 
They [two eagles] cuff, they tear ; their cheeks and necks 
they rend. 

8 . absol. or intr. To deal or exchange blows ; to 
fight, scuffle. 

16x1 Nee CupplrI. 287s Cotton Poef. Wke, (2765) 993 
ril cuff with thee fur twenty Pound. Ibid. 994 1 o prate, 
And cuff It out at Billingsgate. 1893 Dkyoln Jmv, (I.), 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport. i8is 
sporting Mag, XXXIX. 253 All those who choose . in a 
ring with him ta cuff. 1886 J. K. Jerome Idle 'ihoughts 
(ed. 58/ 198 Shrill-voiced women cuff and curse, and nag. 

Hence Ou'fflng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 1 O 09 
fig. - Contending, opposing.) 

1609 Jas. I Sp. at WkilehaU in Harl. Misc, 1 . 29 There 
are divers crosse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. 0s6Ce 
Butler Rem. (17591 II. 39 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
at the Face. 2742 Richardson Pamela 11 . 957, I have but 
just escaped a go^ Cuffing. x 886 Burion rirnA Nis. 1 . 395 
Give her a sound cuffing. 

Cuff (krf ), V ^ rare. [f. CuFF trans. 

To put cuffs on ; to handcuff ; see Cuff sb.^ 3 . 

1693 Luttrbi.l Brief Ret (2897) III. x He was cuff'd and 
shackled with irons, and committed to Newgate. 1892 Sia 
F. Palcravx Norm, Eng. I. 555 Taken prisoner, cuffed 
and slipped. 

Cuffed ikrft), a. [f.CuFF jAI + -ED *.] Having 
cuffs : in parasynthetic comb., as double-cuffed. 

1598 Inv. in Lane. 4> Chesh. If 7 V/r 1x857) > 7 ^ ■hurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver lace. 

Cuffer (k»*fw), [f. Cuff + -krI.] One 
who cuffs ; a boxer, fighter. 

268a Gunning Lent Fast 173 That we . . be [not] as such 
cuffer'^ who fight as it were with their shadow. 2679 Uosbes 
Odyssey xi. 987 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. 2705 
Stanhovb Paraphr. 11 . 913, I, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffera, fight in very good earnest, 
fb. humorously. The fist Obs. 

Echaed Plautus 18 Mercury (Holding up his Fist). 
Rogue, look to yourself. Soda. You may act. Sir, as you 
please, as long as you are so plaguely arm'd with those 
Cuffers, 

Cufln (kF'fin). Thieves' eant. AIbo 6 ouflhn, 
7 oufiELng. [? connected with Cuff A man, 
fellow, chap ; Cove sb:^ Queer cuffin : a churlish 
fellow ; also, a justice. 

2487 Hasman Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
. . Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and choyrlj'she man. 2809 
Drkker Lantkom 4> Candledt. Wks. 2884-5 HI. 206 I'he 
word Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin. signifies a Man, a Fellow. 
284s Bsomb yov. Crew 11. wks. z8^ HI. 389 We are 
assaulted a quire Cuffin. a 1700 B E. Did, Cant. Cmv, 
Qunre<umn. a Justice of Peace ; also a Churl. s8x8 Scott 
tirt. Midi, xx^ * He knows my gybwaa well as the jark of 
e'er a queer cufllin in England.' 2809 Lytton Disowned 4 
* What ho, my Imb cuffins,' cried the gipsy guide, * 1 have 
brought you a gentry cove.* 

t Cu*ffle, V. Obs. rare-K ? -Scuffle. 

2998 Srensbe F. Q. IV. iv. 89 Most cufRing (s8is coffingl 
clo'ia, now chacing to and fro. 

ChlffLeiffi, ct. [See -Lias.] Without cuffs. 

2873 Miss Beaodom Sir. ^ Pilgr, Ui. 64 , 1 should go ouflk 
less and collaiiess. 

Cuffoya, variant of Caffot. 

1878 Lond. Gaa. No. 2B78/4. 
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OibAo (lri^*6k), Al«o Onpbio^ [f. 

Cu/0 or Xmfy, m andeat dty near Babvloiii toe 
residence of the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] or or pertaining to Cuia ; applied to a 
vari^ of Arabic writings attributed to the scholars 
of Cuhu 

Cufio it found mainly in old oopiu of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbatid and other early dynattiet, and in Intcriptiona 
It differt from ordinary Arabic writing iJVasMn in tne an- 
gular form of nuny of tne lettert, and me general rigidity of 
the itroket, in which it heart a contiderable reiemblance to 
the Syriac Ssirmtigtfh. The name it tometimet lootely ap« 
plied to old forint of Arabic writing generally; but the 
opinion onoe current that the Cufic writing it older than the 
round charactert it now known to be incorrect. 

1706 Hrarnb ColUcU ra June. The Culic charactert. i%i 
D Wilson Prth* Ann, II. iv. HL a6a Cufic coint iiitcribed 
in the old Arabic character. 1S79 C R. Condbr TfmtwfrM 
Pnl, 318 Over the outer Arcade of the Dome of the Rock 
runt the great Cufic iiiicription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a d. 

Ovi- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, C00-, Cu-. 

II Cni bono barn nd). A Latin phrase, 
properly cui bom est, fuit, etc., meaning * 'I'o 
whom [is or was it] for a benefit ?’ i.e, * Who profits 
(or has profited) by it ? ’ attributed by Cicero to 
a certain Lucins Cassins {Fro Roscio Amtr, xxx) : 
popularly but eironeoutly taken in English to 
mean ‘ To what use or good purpose ? ’ ; hence, 
sometimes subs/. The question of the pras:ticai 
advantage of anything; pracdcal utility as a 
principle. 

1604 Bp. Andsbwks Sernt. E j b^T.\ For, what of all thixT 
what good ? end bono f iSei-gi Burton A nw/. Afe/. 1. ii. iv. 
vii. (1076) xoe/e To build an house without pins, make a rope 
of sand, to what end ? end bono f XS36 J. F. Davis Chituso 
11 . flva (Stanford I'he Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent end bono. 1847 Da 
Quincbv Seer, Soc, i. Whs. 1890 VTl, 178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respited the end bono 
ultimate purpose) of this uleged conspiracy. 

b. otij. or aitrib. Cf or relating to the question 
cui bom f ; sometimes utilitarian. 

A 1734 North Exam, 1. iii. | t.io (i740> 907 All which 
Matters . . amount . . to a Dxinonst ration of the Sort 1 may 
term end bono, 1791 Boswell Johmon (18481 690/a Dr. 
Shaw.. used to say, *I hate a end bono man*. 1^3 H. 
Spbncbr Siutd, Social, iil. 69 Are there any who utter the 
end bono criticism ? 

0. vb. To put the question cui bono? in regard 
to anything) ; to question the utility of. 

1837 Lytton E, Maltrav, viii. i, An ambition, which 
seemed . . to cui bono the oidects of worldly distinction. 

Ciil^h-grasB, obs. 1. Quitch- : ci. Couch sb:^ 

Cuif, var. Sc. si>clling of CooF, fool. 

Ouinage, ouynage, obs. forms of Coinaqb. 
As applied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the ofneial stamping of the blocks ; ^Coinagb 4. 


CTulnye, -ie, var. of Cumyb Sc , coin. 

Culr, obs. Sc. form of Choib, Cube. 

Cuirass (kwirse'S, kisine's), sb. Forms : a, 5 ou- 
ra8,-eMe,qa7ra8,5>7 ouraoe. 6-7 auraBe,ouiraoe, 
-raase, ouyraBBe, 7 ourasae, 7- ouiraBs; 0 , 6 
ouyrata, 6-7 ourata, 7 ourets, ouirats; 7. 6-7 
caret, -e, curat, -e, 6ouriet, ourret, -etto, 7 ouiret. 
[In the forms euros, quyras, curace, cuirasst, a F. 
cuirasse (1418 in Hatzfeld), f. cuir leather, after 
Pr. coirassa. It. coranza, Sp. coraza:—L. coriacea 
adj. (fem.) leathern, f. corium leather ; the med.L. 
cordcium, cordtium, cuirass, is from the mod. langs. 
The original OF. name was cuiriJc'MXti quirie) 

L. type *coridta. whence ME quirie, quirre In 
1 6th c. a frequent Eng. form was curats, cuirats, 
app. under the influence of It. curozna : cf. MLG. 
koritz, ODa. korritz, kyrritn, etc. This being, 
from its final s, treated as a plural, gave the muti- 
lated singular curat, curate, ftXc.., common 1560- 
1650. Tlie stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shifted to 
the second : Bailey 1730 has cuira rr.] 

1 . A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather; ; spec, a piece reaching down to the waist, 
and consisting of a breost-plato and a back-plate, 
buckled or otnerwise fastened together ; still worn 
by some European regiments of cavalry. 

The breastplate alone was lometimes called a cuirass, or 
the two pieces combined were called (a >air of) enirasses, 
and the Iweast-plate a kalfcuirMs, The word has also been 
used in a general sense for all kinds of ancient close-fitting 
defensive coverings for the body, made of leather, metal, or 
other materiaL 

a. Form euimte (t urns, etc.\ pi. cnirmises ^enmt), 

1464 Mann, 4 Houteh. Exp, 195 And my mastyr lent hym 
a payr of smale ouros wyth gordys and vumbarde. e 1^ 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon ix. sai He smote Gentrde thrughe 
the quynm. tgae Act 11 Mon, VII, c. 64 Preomh., Armours 
DefensiveiL os . . BUies Hsuberts Ciireeses. Hall 

Ckron, ss One company had the . . border of the curace all 
gylte. s 8 b 4 Babrbt 7 keor tVarres v. H 141 The Man at 
Amies, .with his enyrosses of proofs. sM Bolton Fhme 
IV. ii. e8i A golden curoiie, or brest-plate. sUtB tr. Gayeis 


troopera . . armed with cuiroas and bodH^Udie* 1848 Wa 
Hoc. iAps Cunn/s ext Oft this day (lisxi t^Houeehold 
gi^e appeared in Culmases, Which it has since worn. 
Form cura/e, euim/s, etc. • 
vaF> Habinotoh vrt. Fur. xxiti. evi, He coats away his 
curmu and his shield. 1398 Chaman Jlimd in. 343 The 
curecs that Lycoon wore. i8is Corot., Cuimsee, a Luirots. 
Nty LUoMdernCmi, UL 33 Just betweene his anno and ilia 
enrata 1849 Bbdwnb tr. Feitxdsuier 11. 8x6 Hee mode 
his cuirates fly in a thousand pitoea 
t Y* This form treated as>/., with a sing, curat, etc. 
t53a Hulobt, Cure/, breast-plate or stomager. lUgEoBN 
Decadet 98 lather brestepiates or curettes m goloeT 1396 
SrBNSBR F. Q, V. vtii. 34 Through his curmt it did glyda 
nsdai Bovs Wkt, (1639 333 Pout here mokes no mention of 
a backe Curate for a Christian sooldler. 1607 DBAvn.iN 
Aginconrt 46 Their Curates ore vniiuetted with blowea 
t 2 . pl. Soldiers wearing cuira aes. Obs. 

1998 Basrbt Tkeor, IVarrte v. it. 143 Accompanied with 
Laiicea or cuyrots on horsebacke, 1 meone armed petranels 
or pisti^^liers. 

b. transf. a. The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

1836 Kbblb in Lyra Apotl. (X849) xfe The mystic cuirass 
gleams no more. In answer from the Holy One. 

b. A close-fitting (sleeveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or embroidery, worn 
by women. 

1863 standard 3 Aug. 3/1 A dark brown [dress] with 
a cuirass of gold lace. JoAu Bull 9 Mar. 1-0^ Mrs. C.’s 
dress was oiwhite aBk, with tabiier and cuirass bodice em- 
broidered in pear la 

4 . a. Ji^. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal, b. transf. The 
armourplate protection of the sides of a ship, etc. 

1898 Svlvbstbs Du Bartae 1. vi. (1641) 51/1 Th* hast 
armed some [creatures]. . with thick Cuirets, some with scaly 
Necka i860 Enaineer 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth’s ipin may 
pnnch ahole in the iron cuirass of tnese ships. 1888 Koi.i.itS- 
ton & Jackmn Anim.Li/eZ-xi A very distinct cuticle, either 
a dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
plates. 

CiliraM (kwine-s, kifine's), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover or protect with, or as with a cuirass ; 
to furnish (a ship) with armour- plating. 

site G. T, Lowth Wand. West. France 326 There were 
two fnuates on the stocks, one. .of wood . . to be cuirassed. 
x88o Browning Dram. Idvils, Clive 50 His scalemail's 
warty iron cuirasses a crocodile. s 88 x Daily News to Mar. 
5/1 Black silk dresses are cuirassed with an armour of iet. 
Cniva'saadi ppi> ts, [f. Cuiuahb sb. 4 - -eo.J 

1. Furnished with or wearing a cuirass ; also fig. 
* 7 * 7 “ 8 * CiiAMBBRS Cyel. e.v, Cuirasse, A good part of the 

German cavalry are cuirassed. xSgs Moir Portrait of.^icott 
Poet. Wks. II, 958 The cuirassed warrior, stem and high. 
x8s4 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, liL (X874) 93 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish. 

2 . Of ships, etc. : Armour platf'd. 

Daily Tel. \9 Oct., 'i'he invention of cuirassed vessels. 
1870 Standard sa Dec., Cuirasbcd locomottves were ready 
on the Orleans line wiih guns to support. 

CuirMSier (kwirfi-I « j, kiu -). In (6 oorltaer), 
7 ouiraisier, -aaaeer, -aseer, ourMoer, -asheer, 
-UBoer, -laEler, -(■)8ler, coriaasier. 8 ouriasBer, 
p ouirasseur, -aieur. [a F' cuirassier, I, cuirasse \ 
introduced in ]7thc, and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil Wars. Coritser for l.G. korit- 
ter early mod.G. kiirisser), occurs 1551 as an 
alien word (n a document abstracted by Strype ] 

1 . A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The name is not now used in the British 
army, though ik>me of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in equipment. 

(x^i in Strype Eccl. Mem, II. 958 Sixteen horsemen and 
two coritsers .1 i6a3 Markhasi Souidiers Accid, 41 The first 
and principall Troope of horsemen, .are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 9 Armed 
Ci^-a-pe like a CuHozier in warr, ^1 Milton P. R. tii. 
396 Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, xvoa W, J, 
Bruyu's I'oy, Levant ii. 6 Many Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Swits, x8oi Sporting Afag. XVll. 135 Exercising 
his lOgiment of cuirasseurs. xSea Macaulay Our 

cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. >874 
Grbsn Short Hisi, x. 81 1 I'he victorious^ horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by tiie French cuirassiers, 
b. Jig. and transj 

1698 Rowland Mottfet s Theat, fns. Ep. Ded., The Fleas 
that are Curosheers, and their back stifle with bristles, 
lyey Pope & Arbuthnot Art q/ Sinking 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 

H 2 {erroneously), A cuiiass. Obs, 
s6ea Pbacham Compl, Gent. (i66x> 169 His Curuseers to 
be of gold, his robe Mew and silver, his buskins of gold. 
Ibid. 163 The RcfOan Emperours habit was thisi tlieir 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver. 

Cuirats, cuirst, obs. IT. Cuirass. 

N Cuir-bouillL Forms: 4-5 qulr-, qayr- 
boiUj, -bollj. -boyly, -boila, -bo7l^l^e, quere- 
boly, qwyrbolla, oo<Rrbuilla, -boyla. 6 Sc. our-, 
oorbul^a. [F. (kwsr bi^iyi) lit. * lulled leather.*] 
Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 
8oft, moulded or pressed into any required form ; on 
beaming dry and hard it retains the form given 
to It, and ofTcri considerable resittance to cuts, 
blows, etc. 

The word was in common English uss from 14th to 16th 


c.f afrar whidi It ts not frnisd till aieden ifaaai, whan it 
appeam as boirQwad from modeni Frtacli. 

ijli Babboub Bruce xit. se On his iMMiiti hya ho bar 
An?baf oir qwyrboUe. c nM ChavcSb Sir Tkepen 164 
Hise lambaiik amia of qusrrboilly Cy<r. qusrsholy]. c xs/sn 
Maunobv. (Roahi) axvS 193 |hu hofe iilatas mads of cost- 
huUie. I4t| Lvoo. PUgr^ Sonde iv. xxuc. (1483) Bo A feynsd 
hede formed of playstind cloths other of coerboyle, igi| 
Dovolas Mneis v. vii. 77 I'hsir hames - . lhaim semyt rbr 
to be Of curbults corvyna Mvln gret oxin hydis, sHo 
C O. Lbiand Minor Arts 1 1 Solid or p re tt ie d work, known 
as cuir bouiiU, in which leather . . after having bsen boiled 
and mooerat^, or rendered jfierfectly soft, is moulded, 
stamped, or otherwise worked into form. 

Culre, obs. be. form of Cuhb. 

Cuirie, var. of quiry, obs. aphetic form of 
EquEBBY, royal stables, atiid- 
e 1969 Limobiav (Pitscottie) Chrm. Scot. 139 (Jam.) The 
King . . caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to hit cuirie, where 
hit great horse were. 1601 Holland Pliny IL 337 I'he 
EmpresN Poppsss hsd her cuirie of she Asses in her txaine 
. .oncly to wash and bath liar body in their milke 
il CuiBino (kwuf n). [F. cuisine kitchen, m 
Pr. cozina, It. cuctna:^h. coquina, cocina, 1. coquPre 
to cook.] Kitchen ; culinary (iepartuient or esta- 
blishment ; manner or style of cooking ; kitchen 
arrangements. 

\a X4i3 Liber Niger in Honeeh, Ord. (1790) je One messe 
Je kusyn.] 1786 Han. Moss /'mne 657 f 


the Moorish cuisine, with suffron. xtyi Nai>hbys Prev, tjr 
Cure .Dis. in. ix. 956 'J hose innocent arts of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. 

Hence OiilBl*iil€ a. mnee wd., pertaining to the 
cuisine ; OnlEl'iilar [F.|, n (French' cook. 

1848 FrasePt Mag. XXXVIlY 134 With his cuitinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members. 1899 Lano 
Watui. Tmiia 93 Amongst tiie most skilful of cuisiniers. 
Cuibfe, cuisjl (kwia, kwij). Porms: pl. 4 
quysseauz, -awea, 5 ooaaeis, ouaauea, qwys- 
■hewes, 5-7 ouahiea, 7 ouahea, 6-9 oulaaaa, 8-9 
ouisbea ; sing. 5 ouaahewe, ouaohd, 7 ouah, 0 
oulah. [In i^th c. quyssewes, cuissues, a. OF. 
cuisseaux, cuistaux. pl. of cuissel « It. cosriale, L 
coxlile, f. L. coxa hip, It. coscia, F. cuisse thigh. 
In Ping, the -ewes, -ues of the plural being reductd 
to -ies, and at length to -es, the latter nas been 
confounded with the plural ending in fish es, 
etc., and a singular cuisk, cuisse formed. The 
etvmological Ring, would be quissel, or quissew^ 
pl. Armour for protecting; the front part of the 
thighs : in sing a thigh-piece. 

I1314 Sir R. db Clifford in Hist, Lstt. 4 Pap, North 
Rcf. (Rolls 1873) 997 Vfj. pair de trsppes . ix. pair de 
quisseus.) CS330 R. Brunne Ckron, frace (Rolls; X0097 
Arthur. . was aimed fynly wel Wyh Doublet ft quyascaux. 
e X340 Gaw. 4 Gr, K ut 578 Queme quyssewes . . coyntlycb 
closed His thik brawen py^es. 1433 Test. Ebor, Surtees) 
111 73 Pro uno pore de qwysshewes de msyle, pro defen- 
stone crurtum. cx4a9 Wvntoun Cron. viri. xxxii. 46 Hys 
Cutche Layneie brak in two. 1990 Sir J. Smyih Disc, 
Weapons 3 If he bad that day worne his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone. 1996 Shaks- x Hen. IV, iv. 
i 105, 1 saw young Harry with his Beuer on, His Gushes 
on his thighes. 160a Warner Aib. Eng. XII. Ixlc. I161S) 
991 The Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues. x6sa F. Mark- 
ham Bk, War IV. viii. 151 They shocke close together and 
as it were ioyne Cush to Cush. 1697 Drvof.n Virgil Ded., 
How came the cuisscs to be worse tempered than the rest 
of his armour. 17x8 Poib Iliad 111. 4x1 'I'he purple cuishes 
clasp hU thighs around. 18x4 Scott Ld. qf Isles vi. xxxiii, 
Helm, cuish, and breas^Iaie stream'd with gore. 1881 
Palcravb Vis. Eng, 136 Sidney struck onward, his cuiiwcs 
thrown ofl*. 

Hence f Cuiahard ^F. cuissard], Ouisaet, 
Ouiasot [F*. 13th c.], in same sense. Cf. also 
CuasAN. 

1998 Bakret Tkeor. Warret Gloss. 950 Cvisset, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the knees. ^ 1676 
tr. Gaya's Arms of War 44 Cuissois or '1 high-piecei. 
1638 J. Havwaro tr. Btondis Erometta 145 He bore him a 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyslisrd 
pieces. 1830 £. Hawkins Angio-br, Coinags xio Part of 
his cuissarls appears. 

Culsshyn, obs. form of Cushion. 
t Cilit, OUte. Obs. Also 6 ouyte, oulte, 8 
outt. [a. F . cuU J— L. coctus cooked, boiled, pa. 
pplc, of cuire L. eoquFre. In sense a, perh. repr. 
r. cuife sb. a boiling, a buil.] 

1. Oiig. adj, in wine ant, subsequently used 
absol, : New wine boiled down to a cei tain thick* 
ness and sweetened. 

4:1460 J. Russell ilA. Nurture 1x8 The namys of swete 
wynes y wold ^t ye them knewe . . wyne Cute. 1974 Hvll 
Ord. Bees xviii, The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1998 
Fidrio, Via eoito, a kinde of sodden wine which we 
cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the longer, 
sfex Holland Pliny xxii. xiil i9i Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit as a drinke opencth the matrice. 1619 Markham 
Eug, Houtew 11. iv. (x668' 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five gallons of Candy Cute. 
S703 Art 4 / Myst, Vintners ^3 Two Gallons of Cutt to 
every Butt so tnat it be Spanish Cutt. 1796 Diet. 7 rads 
4 Commerce, Wine Cuit, or boiled wine . . by that means 
still retains its native sweetness. 

2 . Boiling or seething ; a boil, 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture X38 Susrs of .iij, cute 
white hoot & moyst in his propurte. Ibid. 159 Gynger of 
iij, cute. 
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Calt, Tar. of Coot 2 Se‘., ankle. 

Cul'tohouTf oba Sc. form of Covorxb • r. 

Lymdebav Satyre 3605 Sir, 1 compleiae vpati tke 
Idillfnen. . 1 ugglen, lesurs, and idill cuUcbours. 

Cllitftr (kM'tai), V, Sc. Also outer, kutar. 
tram. To atteDd to with kindly assiduity ; to 
mioister to ; to coddle. 

*795 Dfuk't dmnr pw my DmtdU iv, IVa seaa 

tlie day you buttered ray broee And cuitered me late and 
early. 1S47 Bailads Stmii ^ Ayrtkirt Ser. 1. xiS O saa 
kin’fy 's nhe cuiter'd the weans. 

Ciilth, van of CooTU, coal-fish. 

Culttikin : see Cotjkiv, {gaiter. 

Cttittla (kail’l), ff. Cranr. Sc. 

1 , I'o curry, wheedle, coax. 

CMSlSi Limoesav (PitwxHtie) CAraa. 97 (Jam.) Thir 
words were spoken by the Chancellor, purposely to cause. . 
all the lave.. to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off that way. s8x6 Sconrr OlA 
Mart, xxviii. 'I'hn Mrs. Deimison, was trying to cuittle 
favour wi* Tam Kand. tSiB Br. J^amm. alv. Sir Wil- 
liain .wad suiie cuitle another out o’ somabody else. s8ao 
— ABlat xvi, 'I'he Protestant, .cuitiles us with the liberty of 
conscience. 

2. To tickle, f? for kittU.) 

a X790 A. MacDonalo in Scott xi, And many a 

weary cast I made To cuittle the moor-fowl's tail. 

Cuk- : see also Cock-. 

Cuke. obs. form of CooK. 
tCuker. Obs. rare-^. Some part of a 
woman’s dress. 

c 1460 TowntUy Myst. 313 The shrew . . is homyd like a 
kowe..The cuker hynges so side now, futrid with a cat 
skyn. 

li C«1 (klir, often ksrl). [F. » bottom, fundament 
of the body, anus L. cuius. 

Formerly naturalised as C111.1C q.v., and now used in 
certain phrases. In F. the / is mute, but in Eng. it is 
usually pronounced, though the French proounciation is 
otherwise more or less attempted.] 

II OHUAe-fbur (kfii-d’fvr, often k^l da f»*i). Arch, 
PI. ouls-de-four. FF. ■■ furnace bottom, oven 
bottom.] (See quots^ 

1713^1 Chambers CycL^ Cul d* /b*tr, a sort of low, 
spherical vault, oven-like. Cul dt/our cj a nuhf denotes 
the arched roof of a niche on a circular plan. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Cm/ dc/our^ a low vault spherically formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

II CuMe-lunpa (kiZ-d* lIAp, often ku\ ds l&fip). 
PI. ouls-de-lampe. [F. lamp-bottom : the shape 
of the ornament suggesting the bottom of an ancient 
lamp.] 

1. Arch, An omamentnl support of inverted 
conical form ; t pendant of the same form. 

1717-51 CHaMBBRS Cycl^ Cnl dc btm/, a French term. . 
applied in architectore to ^everal decorations, both of 
masonry and Joinery, used, in vaults and cieliiigs, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
a testudo. 1 >AU.AWAV Disc. Archit. A'sr/., d-r. 94 

(Stanford) The roof has several pendents (cw/r d€ Zoum/v). 

2. Printing. An ornament used to fill up a blank 
space in a page, as at the cud of a chapter when 
the matter stops short of the bottom. 

x8t8 Scott Br. Lamm, i. An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and cuU d» lamps, 
ti OuMo-aao (kiir-d’sak, often kid da ssek). PL 
ouls-do-sao. [F. n sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 

L Anat. A vessel, tube, sac. etc. open only at one 
end, as the cccum or * blind gut ’ ; the closed ex- 
tremity of such a vessel, etc. 

17318 Mtd. Ess. 4* Observ. fed. s) IV. 91 An Infiindibufi- 
fonn Cul de Sac or I'himble-like cavity. 1809 Bbodik in 
Phil. Trans, XCIX. 163 Hie oesophagus .. terminated in 
a cul de-sac. i84i-^s T. K. Jomics Amm, Kinjs^d. (ed. 4) 
878 In m.'iny RuminantH..a cul de sac occupies tlie com- 
mencenient of the vascular bulb of the urethra. 

2. A Street, lane, or passage closed al one end, a 
blind alley; a place having no outlet except by 
the entrance ; in Milit. use, said of the }K>sition 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. 

1819 Wkllinotoh in Curw. Desp. lW, 518 The bridges. . 
Iteing irreparable, they would be in a cul ds sac. iBsS 
Scott ymL • 1890' 11 . 163 Coming home, an Irish coachman 
drove us into a cul ds sacy near Battersea Bridge. 1871 
UAKira Nils Tribut. he. 1^3 The herds of game found them- 
selves driven into a cul-dt^ae. 

3. fig * An inconclusive argument.* 

In some mod. Diets. 

Cul, obs. form of Cull. 

-cula : see -cuLua. 

t Culb, Oldb#. Obs. ran, [a. MHO. kulb{£, 
var. of kolbcy in tame sense.] A retort. 

1683 Pkttus FUim, Mim. 1. (x6M) 146 Let it boil over the 
Coal-fire in a little Culbe or l^le. Ibid. 171 Pot it into a 
eound well luted glass Boole or Culb. 

Culbut, V ran. [An anglidacd adaptation 
of F. culbuHr, f. cul back, fundament + buter 
to butt, to ftrike abruptly.] To overturn back- 
wards, throw any one on hit back ; to drive back 
in disorder. 

a 1803 Ubquhart Rahtlais 111. xxvL eip Not . . peiinitled 
to culbuL 183a Blackw. Mag. XXXI X. <45 The generals 
. .had led or left them to be culbuted by the French. t8i|i 
Ibid. Ll. 630 A Brhish battalion, .driving him over hill and 
daK culbuted in the moi^t exemplary manner. 


Chdollv CVltdIl (Icvltf). local. Also oaUh. 
rPottibly a. OF. cukhe (moAF. coucki) coorii, bed, 
layer, stratum, etc. ; but the late appeaimoce of the 
word leaves this unoettaiB.] 

L ^# 1 . Rubbish, refuse, (South of Emri., and U.S.) 

J. Lawu Hisi. Thasut Gkms., CwfoS, Innber, atuC 
PiGcm Ksmiicumsy Cukk^ r^s, hiu of thread, and the 
hke, such os mantua-audeen litter a room ertih . , tt means, 
1 find too, any rubbish. s888 Euworniv SemtrsH 
W*rdSk,f Culcky bitdcen crockery, oyster sheila, and the 
usual siftini^ from an ash-pit. xj^t yrnl. Amssr. Eslkdsrt 
No. 13 This word, whea appliM to human beings, has 
a secondary Mose of dingute. * He's a mean old cukh 1 ' 
I'he epitlael is the worst which can he used. Mod. (JSsmsxX 
Culsh may be shot liere. 

2. spec. The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of which an oyster-bed is formed. 

xSfiv SrRAT Hist. R. Soc. w The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old (lynter-shelh. pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the b^tom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. 1774 IL 
Jacob Favtrskatu 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. 1863 C. K. Markham in Intell. Obseriu IV 434 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard substances . . so 
a.s to form a bed for the oysters, which would be choked in 
soft mud. I his material is called culch. s8pi W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 103 Oyster shells . . form the most availabJa 
cultch, and are most generally used. 

Culd, obs. r. could : see Can v.^ 

Cnldean (kt^uirin), a. [f. next + -an.] Be- 
longing to the Culdees. 

x8^ (?. Chai.mxrs CaUdmia 1 . tii. viii. 434 fts/v. The 
Culdean monks. 18^ J. A. Wvlib Hist. NmtioH 11 . 
xxvL 353 That ancient Culdean father. 

Gnldee (ku ldfi, sb. and a. Also 5 Kylde, 6 
Kilde, 7 Culdey. [In OIr. clU di (mod.lr. cliU 
di)y found in tbe 8 th c. in the sense of ' anchorite ' ; 
from cH$ associate, fellow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, liegeman, tenant + dS/ of God. In 
early Scottish records latinized in pi. keteefeiy kelU- 
deiy keldeii rendered by Wyntoun kylde. By 
Hector Boece written Culdet to suit the derivation 
cultot'cs Deiy whence the Culdees of later ver- 
nacular writers. 

The primary sense of die di was perh. socius Deiy as an 
appell.'ttioQ of a solitary who foreook the society of men to 
hold interrourae with heaven alone ; Dr. Beeves {Culdees 
of the British JsleSy z864> takes it as an Irish translation 
of the early Christian appellation strvus />«, servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks ; Skene (Cettie Scotland^ 11 . 
If. vi) thinks cHe di a kind of Irish adaptation or imi* 
tation of the term deicola, God-worshipp^, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious recluses or anenorites 10 the east. 
One of the later lAtinixed adaptations was Coltdet, evidently 
msDeicolsty UnA the explanation cuUor DH appears to have 
been traditional in the time of Boece.] 

i. sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from tbe eighth century 
onwards. 

The name appears to have been first gi^*” *0 solitary 
recluses ; these vrere afterwards associated into communi- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brought under tbe 
fuuionical rule along with the secularr clergy. * until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of secular 
canon*. (See Rkevbb British CuldeeSy and Skxnb Celttc 
Siotliindll. If. vL) 

[1x4450 Donation of Monastery sf LockUnyn (Reeves 
X30-X) X Et cum vestimentis ecclesiasticis, qum ijMi Chelede 
habuerunt. c 1170 Charter 0/ H'm, the Lion (Reeves 119) 
Mj Episcopis et Kcldeis do ecclesia de Brechin. 1176-98 
Charter of Be, Turpin (Reeves 1 19) Tcsiibus . . Bricio priore 
de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde . . Mathalan Kelde, Macicbeth 
Maywen.] ci4a5 WYirrouNCrw».(ed. Laing)vi.7a8 Kyng he 
sessyd for to be, And in Sanctaiidrev^ a Kylde. igafi H bc- 
TOB Bobcb Scot. Hist. vi. If. 93 b, Ut sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, L e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitarentnr. Ibid. If. 99 a, Dei cultores, Cnldei 
piisca nostra vulgari lingua dictL 1549 Monro TVnr W. 
Islss 3 ( Misc. Scotica II. zi^) The priest and the philosophy 
called in Latine Druitles, in English Culdeis and Kildeis, 
that is worshippers of Ckid. .quhtlks were the first^ teachers 
of religion in Albion. 1596 Halrympi.b ir. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. 111. xxxiv. Notable men of leameng and religioiie, 
called in our vulgar language Culdsi. 1760 Pinkerton 
Enq. Hist. Scot. 11 . 373 The Culdees urns united in 
themselves the distinction of monks and of secular clergy. 
xSya E. W. RouFaTnoN Hist. Ess. 133 The Secular canon^ 
or culdees, of Durham. 18B9 Skene Celtic Scotl. II. sao 
It is not till after the expulsion of the ColumjNm monks 
from the kingdom of the Piets, in tbe beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdee appears. 

* The name was long ascribed in error to the 
earlier Colnmban monks of tbe 6 th and 7 th cen- 
tury, and it is still popularly but erroneously 
a-^sociated with the Church of Iona. 

1693 AfoL Clergy Scot. 53. 3796 Morse Amsr. Csog. II. 
15^ 1867 D. Black Hist. Brechin 1 . 4. 

*B. adf. Of or pertaining to tbe Culdees. 
x 88 o Skene Celtic Seoil, 11 . 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded shortly before tbe aoceisioa of 
the Soottisk kings to the Pictish throne. 

Obs, Also 3 eul, 4 onyL [a. F« 
cul: see Cul.] The rump; a buttock. 

c turn Bestiary 74X m O. E, Misc. ej Of 60 fie he wile he 
nhnefi fie cul Aiiid fot him wel. c isag Coer de L, tfies 
*Away dogs with your tiu]e!..Mett schal threste in your 
1 V ijiD CaxTON Ovids Met, xiv. Si, The cule or but- 


-CI1I09 suffix^ oorreip. to F. -cuk^ ad. L. 

-nf4i, Kuhrnt dhn. <iimx of all three gendM : see 
-OUL 178 . In living words, the suffix underwent 
various phonetic changet in becoming French; 
e. g. arHculuSt orieU ; auricula, anille \ cumculus^ 
canii ; muuculut, matie, mdle ; but it tematned as 
‘de after persisting consonants, as in avunculus^ 
encle\ ceeferculum, ammreh. After the latter, 
some words of learned origin wese fashioned in 
•<te\ e.g. oHicie; but in modem rimes the L. 
ending has been usually adapted in F. as -nsik, as 
carcuTe. comkule^ corpuscute. In Englub, both 
endings •cle and •<uie ore found, as corpuscle, car' 
puscule, cnpuscU,€npuscule,emimalcuu, formerly 
also animalcle, fieseule, versicle, etc. Tbe ll 
endings -cuius, ‘Culum are sometimes retained un- 
chan^ : tee -ccLOS. Tbe ending ‘CuU, with 
connecting rowel t, Is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to form contemptuous diminutives, 
B&pocticule : cf. criticule, 

Culerage : see Culraoe. 
t Cnlet ^ Obs. Also oullet(t, oolyet, ooUet, 
ouliet, ouUot, oulett(o. [a. OF. cueUleie coiltcU, 
cuillete, a semi popular ad. L. colUcta collection, 
assessment, collection of dues.] A sum#collected 
from a number of persons chargeable; an assess- 
ment, a rate: a. Oxford Unto. A fee formerly 
pnid by every graduate to the bedel of his faculty, 
as a recompense for attendance at disputations, 
lectures, etc. It was collected by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin cumulalio. 

* 55 * HS. note in Liber Antif, BodsHorum (Bodl. Libr. 
Rawl. 66s fol. 134 b' Chargys of a backyllar of dewynytte 
beyng no componder; hys cullet muxte be pey(d] irwly. 
i6u in Clark Reg. Univ. Oxen. <1887) II. i. aei He ie to 
pay two yean* culett beforehiind. zSoil Rocxis Agric. 4 
Pr, I. v. 133. X873 Atkeustum 5 Oct. 44a/x. 
b. An assessment of parochial dnes. 

Tlte quotations refer to * culetR ' piud by the chapelry of 
Ulpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. 

1764 Churckui. At,ct.-bh. Uipha, Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 By a lint of four Coliets being one guinea each an 
follows. 1768 Ibid. June x6 By a list of three Culiets and 
one third L3 9*^ * 77 * Hul. Apr. a8 By a list of four 

Colyets, one hidf, one seventh £4 13s. tod. 1814//^/. 5 Aug. 
Cnlet (kilP let '. [a. OF. dim. of F. rw/ 
liottum: cf. F. cu/asse, the term actually used. 
'File form Collet was app. a corruption due to 
confusion with Collet rA^J 

1. The horizontal face or plane forming the 
bottom of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 

1678 Laud. Com. No. 1330/4 A lAske, Indian-cut. .under 
the Collet of the thicker side a little round hole. ^ 1874 
Wbstrovf Precious Stouee a In a brilliant the culet is the 
boMe, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. 

2. A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting tbe hinder part of the 
body Iwlow the waist. 

1834 PlahcmA Brit, Costume 387 The lancier was to wear 
a close casque or bead-piece, culessets, culeu, or guarde de 


cuyll 

tdou 


1508 Rov Redo me (Arb.) 56 1'ben foloweth my lords 
‘ '** ‘ with golde vnder bar.culc. tugg ia 


Bp. Hutclunaon*%^^Arra/T (17x8) 31 She told her Neigh* 
hours it would make the Cule of the Maid divide into Two 
Parts. s8os Jamtebon, Cuke, s.pl. Battoeks (Lat. nates). 


t Cllleil*TPe. Ohs, rare, [a. OF. culucvre, in 
mod.P'. couleuvre\-\,. colubra snake.] A snake. 

148X Caxton ^fv*. II. vi. 76 The olyfaunt . . doubteth & 
fereth the wesell and the culeuure. 
licnlez (kiw'leks). [L. gnat] A gnat; in 
Entom. the genus containing gnats and mos- 
quitoes. 

1483 Carton Geld. Leg. 380/1 What is the cause that culex 
whiche is a lytel beest hath vi feet ft two wynges. 1808 
Stark Eiem. Nat. Hist. 11 . e37 The Culioes, whose larvm 
ere destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 
their ova on its surface. 1676 Dumrzng Dis. Skin 600 
Culex, or Mosquito is not infi^uently tbe source of eon- 
sidermble irritation upon the skin. 
ilClilgeB Anglo- Ind, ^ Obs. Also 8 

knlgfa. [a. Urdu kalghX, ad. Pen. 
kalagt, orig. kalaki, cA or pertaining to a festive or 
martial gathering, whence as sb. iu the following 
sonres. i J. T. Platts.)] 

f 1. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or othnwise, on a festive occasion ; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Obs, 
s6M Lead. Gan. No. esie/s To carry 147 Pieces of 
Culgees, £ast*India Taffataes. or clouded Silks. 1698 
J. F. Merchants IVareho. 6 There Is two sons of Indian 
bilk caUed Culgees, the one is batten, the oilier is Teiffety, 
they are Btained with all softs of colwrs . . they are osuch 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lmiag of Beds, and for 
Gowns for both Men and Wommz. 17 . in I. Ashton See, 
Life Q, Anus 1188a) 1 . 75 * Stole ouribf the nouse cf Joha 
Bfim.-aCulgeeqnik.^ 

2. * A jewelled plume surmounting the sirposh 
Lsarpich') or aigrette upon the turban^ (Yule). 

J- T. Wh^r Madras m Olden Tkm (i86z) II. 
A vest and culgte set with precioiis stones. 1788 
Tippadt Lett, *63 (Y.)^ree Kuls^ ihme Surpaishes.. 
havB despasebad to you in a casket. 183B Himton 
tt, Csssiame o/Moemlsn, App. x. JCuigte..n pbMOc.feathe^ 
fixed into the tiwlian, bavwf gcnenilly a pearl fastened to 
the end of it. Wora only by kings and the great. 

CuUoa, -isBes oho. ff. Cuixit. 



OVLIOZVOBX. 

thailielAirai a, rart^^, [ad* Im 

tyM f. euitje, <ttlic§m piat j in F. 

tuHHftnm t tee -form.] Gnat^baped, gnat4ilce» 

ifat in WauTBR. 1847 in CiAia 

ObHii>t1mi .^ktfllineyrifa), a. ran. [f. I« 
atUndri-us Culirabt -f -ait.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen ; wCdlinabt i. 

161S Sir E. Hoby CmyyK^mde v. *93 What ara tha Doe* 
trinaa. .are thay not Culinarian TheoranuT ilaS BUtekw, 
Mag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity ha might hava 
thrown ovar tba culinarian roof. 
cuiiBflriiar, adv, rar$, [f. Culikabt -i- 
-LT-*.] In a culinary respect; with regard to 
cookery. 

stjy Frtatdi Mag, XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, ba- 
cause tha animal . . fumUhei us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock. 189a Black f W'M* 95 June 809/1 The dishes. • 
culinarily. .are so original. 

Oulinarioufl (kidline«*rias), 0. rare. [f. L, 
rw/iMdW-wj Culikabt f -ous.] » Culikabt t. 

1838 Fraccf^t Mag. XVII. da Art culinareoua 1848 
Thackehav CcHtrik. ic Punch VfiM. 1886 XXIV. im, 1 .. 
request that the Soyar Professorship of Culinarious Science 
be established without loss of time. 

Culinary (kii8*linfiri\ a, [ad. L. culinM-as, 
f. cuitna kitchen. In F. cuUnaire (Cotgr.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitchen-. 

1638 Wilkins New World iii. (1707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of different kinda 1669 Galb Crt, 
Gontiloc I. 111. X. 105 Culinarie Rhetoric, such as is in use 
amongst Trencher- Knights. 1779 Adair Amor, Ind, 405 
They reckon it unlawful . . to extinguish even the culinary 
fire with water. 1896 Misa Mulock y. Halifax (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess, 
n. Of or pertaining to cookery. 
idSs Biggs How Di^ p 979 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
CowpsR Task L 195 The palate undepraved By culinary 
arts. 1858 Hawthornb Ft. ^ It. fma. (1879) 1 . 60 Never 
kero aiw fire, except for culinary purposes. 

6. Of vegetables : Fit for cooking. 

1796 Morsb Amer. Geos. I. 386 All lands of culinai^ 
room and plants. 1846 J. BAxrBR Libr. Pract. Agrie. 
(ed. 4) I. 148 One of our most common and useful culinary 
vroetables. 

Ou*llver, erroneous form of Caltvsb. 

1754 T. PatNCB Ann. New Eng. ii. in Arb. Gamer TI. 
594 He discharges his culliver towards the place. 1864 
A. Bisskt Omitted Ckaf. Hist. En^. vi. 365 Breast-plates 
pistol and culiver proof. 

Cull, r/i.l dial. Also 5 oole. The fish called 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

a 1490 Botoner /tin. (Nasmith 1778) 991 Homines pos- 
sunt piscare .de colys vocat. MyUer-thombya Ibid. 358 
Yn Wye' water aunt, .cullys. s847-'78 Halliwbll, Cm//, the 
bull-head. Glouc. 

Cull (krd), sb.^ slang and dial. [perh. abbre- 
viation of CULLT.] A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool ; a man, fellow, chap. 

1698 in Vino Veritas 95 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum CulU called Gentlemen. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
VIII. xii, A way to empty the pocket of a queer cull, a STda 
Lloyd On Rhyme Poet, Wks. 1774 II. 107 The hen-peck'd 
culls of vixen wives. X830 H. Ainsworth Jack Sheffard 
(1889) 14 (Farmer) Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person's brain stand the brunt for his own. 

Cull (k»l), sb.^ [f. Cull t/.i] 

1 1 . The act or product of culling : a selection. 

a 161B Sylvester Betkulids Rescue iv. 383 Some curious 
Cull Of Croton Dames so choicely BeauttfuTl. 1643 Sir J. 
Spxlman Case of Affeurs 17 This man. .presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes. 169a R. L'Estrangb Josepkud Anti^ xii. iL 
(1731) 303 To make a Cull out of your several Tribes, of 
six Elders out of each Tribe. 

2 . Farming. An animal drafted from the flock 
as being inferior or too old for breeding ; usually 
fattened for the market. Cf. CuLUKO vbl. sb.^-E. 
(Usually in //.) 

The use in quot. 1701 Is peculiar. 

1791 Young Ann. Agric. XVI. 493 The Bnrford ewes are 
..culled every year; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to answer the purpose of westerns. 
1809 Nal. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 801/a We have our lamb 
fairs.. our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls. 1898 JrtU. 
R. Agric. Sec. XIX. i. 30, 90 fat cows, .the culls of their 
herds. s88e Blackw. Mag. Apr. 463 They were * culls’, 
that ia sheep drafted out olother floats for some fault or on 
account of age. 

mitrib. 1793 Young Ann. Agrie. XTX. 148 Cull ewes, 
generdly . . called draught ewes. 1879 Cassell t Teckn. 
Edue. 1 V. 399/1 The purenasing of * cull* or old ewea from 
some good breeder. 

8. U. S. (//.) * Refuse timber, from which the best 
part has been culled out’ (Webster 1864). b. * Any 
refuse stuff; as, in bakeries, rolls not properly 
baked’ (Webster Supp. 1881). 

1873 Wisconsin Ref. XXIX. 593 About 90,000 feet was 
not gm merchantame lumber, but was what is called culls. 
Ooll (knl), v.^ Also 4 oole, 5-T ouUe, 6-7 oul. 
[a. OF. f«i//#> and -rr, later cueillir, in imperative 
cuilli, eoille, cueille (kbl^), to collect, gather, take, 
select, etc. • Pr. eaill/r, cueMir, culhir^ Cat. euUir^ 
Sp. eager y Pg. colhary It eagtiare 1— I.. eaUiglray pres, 
indie. eolligOy which became subsequently col^y 
eogHcy and was conjugated in different parts of the 
Romanic domain with •ire (It), -Fr# (Sp. and Pg.), 
•ire (Pr. and F.), •dra (F.). The word was fre- 
quent in ME. in the form eaU (see Coil and 
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o£ CoiXi 9.8) tlieOF, form e§Ulir\ euitoLfpem 
in the X5th e., and si^ tepment the F. ttehi 
emtl-y mM»x e£ ME. pi^l$ for F. pmipk^ 
feupU^ Cf. also ME. CnTL» to collet.] 

L tmnsa To choose from a number or quantity ; 
to select, pidc. Now most frequently used of 
making a literary selection. Cuu mil to pick 
out, select (oreA.), 

cs|3s R. BauMNE Ckeion. Wdee (Rolls) 1731 Sex huodted 
of hyae he oolede oul^ {M prouad were, luundy & stout 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. Z07 CuUyn' owte, ugregOy lego, tepesro. 
1494 Fabvam Chsroa. vti. S39 The auctours so raw^ aira so 
ferre to culle. tgSfi Paintbr PeU. Pleat. 1 . Pref. 9 Ceib 
uine have 1 culled out of the Decamcrone of . . Boccaccio. 
a S993 H. Smith Serm. (z<^a) 338 To cull out of all tho 
people, those vrhioh had beet courage. 1609 Woiudgb 
Syst. Agric. (x68x) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out the beat Seed. 1707 A Hamilton Jlew Ace. E, 
Ind. I. viiL 8a This Villian was culled out to be eacrificed 
to the Just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crabrb ViU 
laj^ 11. 159 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exjurcet 
xm H. A. Pagb De ^hdne^ 1 . vi xxs From various notes 
of later dates we cult the followiiig. 

2 . To gather, pick, pluck fflowen, fruits, etc.). 
1634 Milton Causus ass The Sirens three Culling their 
potent herbs. 1743-6 Shrnstonb Elegies iv, Then Elegance 
Shall cull fiwsh flowrets for Ophelia's tomb. 1840 Barham 
IsuoL Leg.y Leech <tf Folkesi. <187^373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. 18B0 Ouida Moths I. za The 
etxmwberriec just culled. 

fig. 1809 WoRDSw. Preheds xm. 131 Where I could., 
cull Knowlroge that step by itep mi^t lead me on. 

8. tranrf. To lubject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the choice things or parts 
from. 

1713 Stbbls GuardUsa No. S7Z F 3 , 1 ehall always pick and 
cun the Pantry for him. z8az A. Fumrr Jml, Arct. Reg. 
030, 1 thought tha^ by attempting to cull it [a subject] I 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned. s88i Card. Ckron. No. 4x7. 893 The ground ia 
culled at intervals of three, four, or flve years. 
tOull, Obs. ot dial. Also 6 kulL [Var. 
of Coll ti.i] trans. To fondle in the arms, nug. 

H1964 Brcon Jeveelqfjoy Wks. (1844) 443 To kiss and 
kull him as his dear darling. X980 Lyly EMphust{.Kx\^ azs 
Least making a wanton m my first..! should.. kill it by 
cullyng it. IMS Webvbr Mirr. Mart. D iv, Ha . . Hugges, 
cullee, and clippes him in his aged armes. 1699 Rushw. 
Hist. Cell. I. S3S Oh 1 how they could hug and cuU it 
b. OuU-me-to-yoa, mxal name of the pansy. 
>897 GBRAaoB Herbal u. eexeix. I4. 704 H^s ease, 
Pansies, Liue in Idleqes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. s8x4 L. Huni’ Feeut of Poetty Cuddle^ms.io-youy 
which seems to have been altered W aome nice appreheiMon 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-me-to-you. 

Cull(a, early form of Kill. 

Cullaoe, -asse, -ase, obs. ff. Cullis. 
Cullambine, ouUander, obs. ff. Coluxbzni, 

COLAKDEB. 

Culled (kvld), ppl. a. [f. Cull e.i + -xd 1 .] 
Chosen, picked, selected ; gathered, plucked ; spec. 
of sheep : Draught (cf. Cull sb.^ a). 

X988 Shakk L. L. L. IV. ui. 034 Of all complexions the 
card soueraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her faire cheeke. 
xMfS Manlbv Grotiud Lew C. Warres 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 1707 Collier Re/l. Ridic. 78 Cull'd Words and 
Paraphrases. 1801 Med. JrtU. V. xn A nosegay of culled 
flowenu z8xi Atm. Reg, 1809. 8oz Fed upon the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Oulleis, -esB, Cullen : see Cullib, Cullxok. 
Cullen: see Colookb. Cullen plates \ see 
quot 

X890 Daily News ex Oct. s/a The durable material is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old seat of the manufacture. 

Cullender: seeCoLAKDEB. 

Culler (ktrlar). Also 5 oiilyur, 6 oullyar. 
[f. Cull v.^ -i- -eb 1. In a the suffix was perh.-ABD.J 
L One who culls, selects, or gathers. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 86 A Culyur, collector. i 0 ii Cotgr., 
Cusuleur..si pideer, chuaer, or culler. 1809 Syd. Smith 
Ess. Wks. 1867 I. 178 A mere culler of simplee. 1883 E, 
Pbnnbll-Elmhirst Cream LeUestersk. ass The busiest of 
cullers drained dry of even hie November etoriea. 
f 2 t Farming. (See quota.) C£ CULL xA® a. 
zs 3 i Elyot Bibl.. Reitculesy uel rei/cutee oust, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or aydeenesse, kebbers, 
crones or cullyara. 16x7 Minskbu Duct. Ling.y Cullers. 
\y%x Bailsy, Cullers, the worst sort of sheep, or those 
which ere Iw of e flock when the best ere picked out. 
C\ 9 untp Word\. 

Culler, obs. form of Coloub. 

Oullery (kn'l^ri). local, [a. F. cueillerie action 
or product of collecting, 1 . cueillir to collect.] 
The name in Carlisle of a customary tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annual rental. Also attrib.^ as culUry 
ienurOy tenant y rent, etc. 

See Nanion in Trans. CuuUrld. ^ Westm, Antiq. See. 
(1883) VI. n. 30s * On the customary Tenure at Carliale called 
Cullery Tenure '. 

X 0 OO Carlisle AuditUh. (NansonX Item the rent of the 
cullerte or pettye fiurmes of the dtm 1673 CuUety Ad- 
mittanee Bets., Secundum consuetudinem vocatam eouleria. 
1708 Audit-bk^ A Rentall of the Rentes belonging to the 
Corporation of Carlisle called CuUerie Rentes, as they are 
collected in the year one thousand seven hundrro and eight. 

S Iansoh (as above) 309 It ie clear that the term 
rroU in its widest signification included any small 
rants due to the Coiporetion. 


[AUterfinte 

of CuhLit 4; diB name being extend ixm, 
the^nedtt* fertnod In giass-blomg to all ttdsm 
and broken glasi melM ovet again to make in- 
ferior glass,] Broken Or refuse glass with whick 
the omcibles are teplenlshed. 

mty C. Attwood Spe^. qfFaie^ Ka 4148 Cn^t, er 
old or brute or warn glass. ^ Uaa Dfrf. IL 0S5 

^ W Tor rsoeiving the topte of eUUg. 

which is broken pieoM of windowiglaas to Ihe amDoat m 
3 or 4 certs. 

tOuUiU^V^T- Obs. Also -ibUItgr* [iR 
form ixom Culliblb (of which, however, eorlg 
instances have not yet been found).] The qi^ty 
of being cnllible ,* gnlUbility. 

1708 Swift Lott. toPepo 16 July, ProvIdeiiM aavar de- 
signed him to be above two and twenty, hy his thotebi 
lessness and cullibility. 1708 Stbinb Sont, Fewm. ll.Cte 
qfConeetoncoy If them is not a fund of honest coUabBity la 
man eo much the woree. i8oy One Loci. Art iiL (xM) 
308 Innocent cullibility 6n one pert, and bmtidlt y a na 
cunning on the other. i8|7 Nem Monthly Mag. XIaX. 7 
The ooel-mines of Great Britain may poaaibly be aome day 
exhausted, but its cuUabiUty never. 

t Cu'lliblll, a. Obs. [This adj., which la pre- 
inpposed in the derivative mlmiUtp (known 
1728), would normally be derived fnm a verb 
cull; but none 8uch Is recorded; of. however 
Cull sb.^, Cullt vX GuHibU, gmlUbil^, from 
Gull v., appear mnch later thim €oUl{bUity\ 
Easily made a ^ cnll ’ or fool of ; gullible. 

i8ae Hasutt Tabk-U. SpMt ^PaHiaamMdPtxtyA ayS 
These era Isix and oSlible in th^ aotiona of poUtte 
weriere. 

GuUloo, v,y to beat s see Culub. 

ChilUndor, obs. form of CoLAiuim. 

OuUing (kwliq), vbl. sb> [f. CULL 

1 . The action of selecting or picking. 

rt44e Promp. Pant 

tepainuioyeegruyteio. ... 

(167s) 70 The Ilroae being thus purgM , , . 

the retening Juncto of his Culling, .passed en Ordinance 
for Tryel of the King. 1878 Nswcomb Pep. Aetron, n. v. 
B95 Tnie culling-out te celled Selective Abeorption. 

2 . coner. The proceeds or residue ^ culling ; a 
selection ; pi. portions drafted out. 

A Walkrr jfrr. Icon BaeiUko yo (L.) that the Lord 
Fainiax would take anything out of the cabinet, and tend 
ro the cttlUngB to the parliament 1780 BeoDHBADbSperits 
Corr. Amor. /r«F.(x833)Il. 449 The remaining Contlnrotals 
are the cuUInge or our troope, and 1 cannot prondae any- 
thing clever from them. s 80 b Roador 3 Aug. X44A A 
passage like the following reaaii more lilm a culUog from 
the Oxford * Livee of the Sainu*. 

8. Farming. See quota, and cf. Cuui sbP a, 
CuLLEB a. Also attrib, 

10x1 CoToa., Brebit de rebut, an old or diseased shee p e 
tbats not worth keeping ; wee call euch a on^ a drsqm^ or 
culling. S0B7 Diayton Nympkidia vi 1496 (L.) My euli 
inga r put off, or for tho chapman bed, i09a S, Clabkb 
Ltvee (z 677) 334 To leave the cullen ahero in a bard con- 
dition. a X7^ Vancouvbm in A Yonng See. Agric. (1813) 
11. 9^ An assemblage of the refuse stodc, and oullini^ m 


assemblage of l _ 

the adjacent . . counties. 1879 Miaa Jackson Shrepekiro 
Word-ik., Cw//fiMv,the resldne|itf of aflockof fiUtodsheep, 
of which tha best nave been picked out 

4. Comb. OuUlng-lron, a long-handled Mender 
hammer, with which the mature oyiters are lepa- 
rated from the object on which they have been 
deposited. 

189s ScribaePt Mag. Oct. 481. 

t Ovlling, vbl. sb:t Obs. or dial. [f. Cuu. v.>] 
Embracing, * cuddling ’. 

sroeCAXTONEHMdbtx^ibBvourekysByiige and swete 
cullyngo. 1001 Holland Pl^ X. 031 Such a culling swd 
hmiim of them they keep. 

OulunB earth : see Cuubn, Colooiti, 

Cullioil (kfs’lysn). Forms ; 4 oolUon, 007I0B, 
oulyon, 4-5 oolyouxi, -on, ooyllon, d oolion, 
oollion, -as, ooulion, ooiUen, 7 ouUlan, ouUom 
onllyes, oixllen, 6-^ ouUion. [a. F. cauillan^ 
Pr. colhoy Sp. cojm. It. cogHone, Romanic deriv, of 
L. coleus, coUleus bag, testicle, a. Gr. adXfor sheath.] 

1 1 . A testicle. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucbk Pard. T. 694 , 1 wolde I badde thy cmllont 
[v. r. coylone, colyounnys, coyllons, colvons] in myn hond. 
I4i8x Caxton Reynard(Arh,) 99 His mht colyon or baipck 
stone, Z978 Lvtb Dodoene ii. hri. aiS His rootes. .are like 
to a payre of atonea or CuUions. i 0 zs Coroa., AnimeUet, 
the stones, code, or culliona of Lembee, etc. S737 Oskll 
Rabelais 11. xiv. xxo^ 

1 2 . As a term of conten^t : A base, despicable, 
or vile fellow ; a rascal. Obs. Cfr F. edton, eqyom 
(Cotgr.). 

ze. . PeebUe to Play. Where ia yon cullion knave? ifTf 
J. Btill Gammer Gurton v. ii. It was that crafty euUion 
Hodge. 1993 Smaks. a Hen. VI, 1. iii. 43 Away, base 
CulUone. 1617 Coluns Dqf, Bp. Ely 953 Thou shalt be 
censured for a cullian smd a wietch. a z09a Bbomb C/(f 
Wit IV. iii Thou Cullion, could not thine own ccUmr serve 
thee, but thou must be sneaking Into Court butteries? 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. l xi, Out on ye, cullions and beaonlans I 

t8. Fortif. *That part of a bnlwarke which 
enginers caU the pome, the gard, the ihonlder or 
eares to coner the casamats’ (Florio x6xi, 8.v, 
Orecehiom)- 
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OTTLIJOiriiY. 


OITUCZirAL.. 


IS**. IvB Fortify IS Which cuIUon or orechlon maj he 
made longer and ehorter according to the wlU of the work* 


4 . //. A popalar name of planU of the genas 
Orchis (or allied genera), from the form of the 
tubem or * roota 

i6ii CoTGR., CouillrmdcehUH^ Dogaetonea. Doge culllons. 
16140 pABKiNtON ThtaS. Bo/, ix. 1341 Satynon and Orchis. 
Cullions or Stones. /StJ, xiii. Sweetc Cullions. 17^ 
J. Lbb Introd. Bot, (ed. 3> 330 Soldier'a Cullions, Ord^. 
1870 Priob Pltm/-n, (ed. 3) 00. 

b. The paired tubers of Orchis. 

1688 R. Holme ^ 11. xxs/x Cnllions, or Stono'roota 

fare] round roots, whether single, double, or trebble. xjax 
u Bailsy ; and In later Dicta 

6. Comb.^ as culiion-like adj. (sense a) ; foullion- 
head {Fortif.\ 

iggi HARiNGToir Orl. Fur, xxv. xxv, For what could l>e 
more cullenlike or base? s6ox Dbacom & Walkbr Spirits 
4 ’ Divsls To Rdr. xo To desist from those cullion-like 
oourses, 1698 huaum Glossogr,^ CuUum-ksad^ see Bastion, 

H Used by confasion for cullin « Culling. 

^1640 J. Smyth Livss (1883) I. 136 The eldest 

of the sheep were drawne out as Culliona [Cf. quot. s6jsa 
B. V. Culling 1 3, and 1887 S. Cksskiro Gloss.^ CuUins^ the 
worst sheep of a flock.] 


t Chl'llionlj, a. Obs, [C Cullion a -f -lt 
Like a cullion ; rascally, base, despicable. 

sflog Shake. Lsarw, il. 36 You whoreson Culiyenly Barber* 
monger, draw. 1649 Milton Colast, (x85x)368 His cullionly 
paraphrase on St. FauL iflea Scorr Nigsl xii, He would 
be held a cullionly niggard. 


t On'Uionry, Obs, In 7 oulllonnerie. oul- 
llonrie [f. as prec. ^ -RT, -brt.] The behaviour 
of a cullion ; base rascally conduct. 

i6it CoTORn Coyonnsris^ base roguerie, cowardise, cullion* 
nerie. 1648 R. Baillib Lott. ^ Jmls, (1841) III. 36 
Axle's enemies had . .burdened him, among many slanders, 
with that of cowardice and cullionrie. 


Cllllis (ko'lis), sb,^ Now rare. Forms: 5 
oolya, kolya, oulya, oolyaahe, 5-6 oolioe, 5-7 
oole7B(o, ouUoe, 6 ooleesa, ooUeaaa, *78e, oul- 
lela, -aoa, -ooolii, 6-7 oullioe, -as8(e, 6*‘8 
oulliae, 7 ooUioa, oulUsBa, -ie8, -aaae, -aae, 
ouli886, 00011880, ooollis, 6- oullls. [a. OF. 
coieis (13th c., later cou/eis, cau/is), subst. use of 
colds L. ty^ \dl&ticiuSt £ cdlaro to strain, Bow 
through, glide, etc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained ; used especiallv as a nourishing food 
for sick persons. * Beef-tea ’ is a well-known form. 

ri4ao Liber Cocorum so For a kolys |ra brawne take of 
•othun henne or chekyne [etc.]. ^1460 J. Russbll Bk, 
Nurture 8aA Colice of pike, shivmpus or perche. 1543 
Tbahbkon rigo'e C/ururg. ix. 938 Ir the pacient be weake 
. .ye shall gyve h^ the coIeys of a yonge capotu igl^ Lyly 
Cam/aspe 111. v. He that melteth in a consumption is to be 
recured by colices, not conceita i66a H. Stubbb /nd. 
Nectar vii. 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
Boil'd or Pressed in Jellies and Cullicea 1796 Mr.s. Glassb 
Cookery Pref. x Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 

SovKi Pantroph, 76 Take onions, .thicken with cullis, 
oil, and wine. 

fb. transf. oxAfig, (In quot. 1719 app. — a 
sound beating; cf. quot. 1675 and Cullis v^, 

1980 Lyly B i^kuetiAih,) 356 Expecting thy Letter eyther 
as a Cullise to preserue, or as a sworde to destroy. x6o8 
Middleton Pam, Love in. U, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason, a xflsg Fletcher Nice ralortr 
III. i, He has beat me e'en to a CuUia. 1719 D'Ukfey Pills 
II. xia A Cullise For the Back too. 


OlllliJI (kD'lis), sb.^ Arch, Also killia, killoaae. 
[a. F. coulisse furrow, groove, gutter, etc., subst. use 
of fern, of coulis adj. : see prec. and Coulisse.] 
A pitter, pooYC, or channeL Also attrib,^ as 
cullis roof^at quot. 1875). 

1838 Bbitton Out, Archii, 9x6 CulUs, a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel. x84p Jml, R, Agrtc, Soc. X. 1. 178 
Placed in a bam or rideed in some exposed part with cullis 
roof, where it will keep dry. >873 Parker Concise Gloss, 
ArchiS,, Killesse^e!M>Cullts^ CaM/mr(Fr.X a gutter, groove, 
or channel. .This term is in some districts corruptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who sp^k or a kil* 
leased or cullidged roof. A domer window is also sometimes 
C^ed a killesse or cullidge window, r See also Killis. 

tCn lUs, V. Obs, rare, [f. Cullis sb,^ (b).] 
irons. To ‘ beat to a jelly ', beat severely. 

1630 Chatman & Shirlkv BeUl iv. U, Quit thy father, .or 
He culHce thee With a battoun. 

Culliiianoe, -aen, -Bon, -Ban, obs. eormp* 
tions of CooNiZANOB (kirnizins), a badge, etc. 

1990 B. JoNsoN Ev, Man out of Hum, i. i, I'll keep men 
..ana 1*11 give coats. .but I lack a cullisen. 1609 — Case 
is Altered iv. iv. But what badge shall we give, what 
colUaon f 16x1 Tarltode Jests (1844) 19 Clapping my Lord 
Shandoyea cullUance upon my sleeve. i8s8 Dbkiur Owles 
Aim, 36 A blew coat without a Cullisan. 

Cullom-, ouUum* : see Col*. 

OuUurune, tst. Culboun, Obs. Sc. 

Cully (kf'li), sb, slang or co/loj. Now fiaro, 
[Orig. slang or rogues' cant, of uncertain origin. 

Connexion kas been sunested with Culuon or its Ital 
oogiutfe coglione * a noddi^ a foole, a patch, a dolt ; a 
cuglion, a gull, a meaeocke ' (Florio). Leland thinks it of 
Gypsy origin, comparing Sp. Gypsy chuiai man, Turkish 
Gyp^ khulai gentleman.] 

1 . One who is cheated or Imposed upon (a g, by 
a shaiper, stmmpet^ etc.) ; a dupe, gull ; one easily 
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deceived or taken in ; a silly fellow, simpleton. 
(Much in use in the 17th c.) 

16^ 'BvmMnHud, 11 il 781 Women, that.. Brought in.. 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-beaits. 1687 Srdlev 
Beltamira l i, 1*11 . . shew her 1 am not such a cully as she 
takes me for. a 1790 J. Huohes In DuncomO/s Lett. ( X773) 
111 * ^p. xxxvii, The wit is always the cully of the heart 
X79X Smollett Per, Pic, (17791 l^i* <47 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
X833 C^aelvlb Misc, (167a) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion 
on which Knaves and Knaveises repose, have at all times 
existed. x88x Swinbusnb in Per/n, Rev, Feb. 133 Ike 
whimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib. 1678 Butler Hud, iii. Heroic, Spist, x68 Why 
should you - . B* allow'd to put all tricks upon OurCully*Sex, 
and we use none ? 170a Db Fob Reform. Manners t 308 
The Cully Merchant 

2 . A man, fellow ; a companion, mate. 

X676 IVamfor Housekeepers 5 If the cully nap os. i 85 i 
Mavhbw Lend, Lab. (ed. 9} III. 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says. .'Culley, how are you getting on?* 
1888 New York Mercury (Farmer, Americanisms)^ what’s 
yer hurry, cully ? 

t Cll*Uy, V. * Obs. rare-~\ [spp- related to Cull 
V:^ - cf. CULTK.] «Cull».*- 

XS76 Tydi Tasryeth no Man^ lone is pleasaunt, to kisse, 
and to ailly. 

t Colly, Obs, [f, CULLT sb. Cf. It cog- 
lionare, *to cosin, to cog, to foist, to deceiue* 
(Florio).] trans. To m^e a fool of, deceive, 
^eat, take in. 

1676 Life of Mu£jrleion In Harl, Misc, 1 . 610 Having for 
some time being cullied out of his money. 1699 Pomprbt 
Poems, Divine Attributes, Tricks to cully fools, itoe Pope 
Wife ^ Bath x6x Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race. X768 IVoman 
of Honour I. ipo Being, .cuflied by drabs whom their foot* 
men might disdain. 

Cullyandre, CuUyar, CuUyen, obs. ff. 

Colander, Culler, Cullion. 

tCuU^Bin (kn‘li|iz'm). Obs, nonce-wd. [f. 
Cully sb, 4- -ism.] The condition of a cully. 

17 X 9 Stbbli Spect. No. 486 p 9 Instances of eminent 
Cullyism. 

Cnlm^ (kulm). In 5-6 oulme, 7 oolme. 
[The same word as Cooif sb,^, pointing to a ME. 
culm^ colm. Connexion with col. Coal, suggests 
itself, and is strengthened by the synonymy of 
ME. bicolmen, bicollen, the former a deriv. of colm^ 
culntf the latter of colwen, from col, Coal : cf. 
Be(?ooic (Be- 6 a) Collow, Colly. But the 
actual analysis of the word is obscure.] 

1 . Soot, smut. Obs, exc. St ; aiCooM sb,^ i. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, xo 8 Culme of smeke, /w/tjru. 1369 
Golding Ovufe Met. ii. (1593) 3^ Againe the culme and 
smouldring smoke did wrap him round about 1658 
Phillips, Culm, smoak or soot Hence in Kersey, Bailey, 
etc. [in both noted as Obs.]. 1847-^ ii- Miller First Impr. 
iv. (1857) 48 A mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and 
culm. i86x Cungton P'rank < 7 Donnsll x^t My face and 
body all covered with culm . .made him take me for the devil. 

2 . Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. 

[1348 in Nottinghaxn Rec. I. X44 Praediclam dimidiam 

S irtem minerae carbonum znarinorum et culmoniin.j 1603 
WEN Pembrokeshirs (1891) 70 In this kill first is made 
a fler of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales. Ibid, ox A smaler Ridle with which they drawe 
smale coales for the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme burninge. 
1703 Land. Gam. No. An Act for continuing the 

Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cyndersfas-Coke]. x770'A 
A. Hunter Csorg-. Ess. (1803) ifl. X49 Culm, or small 
refuse coal. xTop Kir wan GsoL Ess. 398 At Whitehaven, 
under a bed of common clay . . a bed of natural cl^ey 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. 188s Brit. Q. Rev, 
Jan. 87. 4X. per ton for culm, or coal^iust. 

b. Hence, spec, appli^ to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-coal, from the Welsh collieries, which was 
in common use for burning lime and drying malt 
1736 Bailey Housth. Diet. 3a^. X796 Bp Pococke Trav. 
(1889)11. 188 The coals here ITenbyj. .run into culm, which 
they work up with clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 1769 De P'oe's Tour Gt, Brit. 11 , 366 Ike 
County of Pembroke abounds rarticularly in that Sort of 
Coal called Stone Coal, the small Pieces or which are stiled 
Culm, x8o6 Maktin in Phil, Trans. XCVI. 344. 1849 

Jml, R. Agrie, Soc. X. 1. 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stone-coal, and is prepared for burning by being mixed with 
clay or mud from the shore. 1883 A. Wiluams Min. Re. 
sources U. S. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or * culm *, 
with bituminous coal. x888 Klwoethy W. Somerset lYofd- 
bk.. Culm, the slack of non-bituminous or anthracite coal 
is known by no other naune. 

o. By extension, sometimes employed as a 
synonym of anthracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal. Also in pi. culms, like 
coals. 

X749 Lend. 4 r Country Br^v. 1. (ed. 4) 8 There Is another 
Sort, by some wrongly called Coak, and rightly named Culm 
or Welch-coal, from Swanzey in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in small Bits, .and will bum without 
Smoak. 1841 Fossil Fuel, etc. (ed. s) 336 Varieties of 
Anthracite (9) The slaty glance-coal . . This is tlie anthracite 
so abundant in the United States ; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries. *(Note, This is a brittle crumbling anthradte.) 
1848 M<'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 1 . 77 The coal. . 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 
the eastern sidA blhiminous coking coal. 

8. Geol, (More fully Culm measures or series,) 
A name given by some geologists to a series of 
shalei^ aandfltones, etc. contaimng^ in places, thin 


beds of impure anthracite, which tepiesent the 
Carboniferous series in North Devon; also to 
strata supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. 

The Culm seriee Is gwenlly conildersd to be eoatesv 
porary with the Carboniferous limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains. It is extensively develoMd along 
the borders of Austria, Poland, and Russia; and includee 
the caH of Ireland. 

(xBey V ANcouvBE Ag^. Devon (18x3) 94 Some years since 
e vein of culm appearing near the sunaca on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.] 1836 Sboowick ft Mueckuon in BriS. 
Assoc. Rep, (X837) V. (title) A classification of . . Rodee . . of 
Devonshire. .On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
1837 — Trasu, Geol. Soc, V. 670 The bate of the calm 
senes, /bid. Note, The undoubted culm-measurea 
De la Bbchs Rep. GeoL Cornwall, etc. 194 Anthradte, or 
culm, occurs in a few bed^ of very variable thickness, be- 
tween Greenacliff and.. Chittlehampton.. The culm itself 
seems the result of irregular accumulations of veffetable 
matter intermingled with mud and send. 188a Giuaa 
Text-bk, Geol. vi. iv. | a. 748. 

1 4 . .^plied (1 in error) to coke ; c£ quot, 174s 
in a c. obs, 

sm Bradley Fmm. Diet. b.v. Brewing, Dry It leisurely 
with Pit*coal, char'd, called in some ^aces coak and in 
others Culm. [Anthracite is a natural coke.l 

1 6. alirib, and Comb,, as culm-dealer, -pit, etc. 

S7M Genii, Mae, XXV. 447 There is also a culm pit, 
whi» was worked for fuel a tew years ago. a8m lEust. 
Land, News 5 Aug. 1x8/3 Occupations the People. Culm- 
dealer. 

Culm 2 (kolm). Bot, [ad. L. culm-us stalk, 
stem [esp. of grain).] The stem of a plant ; esp, 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

1657 Diet,, Cw/mr, stalks. x’/^IAkwrYU Rousseeuie 
Bot, xiii. X3Q Meadow Fescue., has a culm two feet high. 
1834 Hooker Himal, Jmls. 1 . iiL 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Sacchanim. 

Hence Onlm v. intr,, to form a culm ; CnlnoA 
ppl. a,, having a culm. 

x86o Maynb Reid in Chamb, Jml, XlV. x The young 
maize . . is rapidly culming upwai^. a x86a Trobbau Ex- 
cursions, Autumnal Tints (1863) aaj A very tall and 
slender-culmed grass. 

t Culm Obs, rare. Also 6 oulme. [Short- 
ened f. CuLMEN.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

1387 Misfort, Arthur iil iv. in HazL DodslevW, 9x3 
Who strives to stand . . On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. s6oo Hakluyt Voy, (x8xo> 111 . 194 The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
tops. x8ax Tales of my Landlord (New Sen), Witch of 
Geos Llyn II. X46 'Three times will they be raised against 
his life. At the third his star will have reached its culm. 

tCulmas, oulmea, oulmlaohe. Sc, Obs. 
Some kind of weapon, or rural implement used as 
a weapon. 

1313 Douglas jEneis xi. xiii. 79 He held in til his hand 
A rural club or ciilmas inateid of brand. Z9M Stewart 
Cron, Scot. 11 . 43a Sum with ame cuimische cTevin to the 
belt. 

liCulmen (kflmen). [L. culmcn, contr. £ 
columen top, summit, roof-ndge, etc.] 

1 1 - gen. The top or summit ; Jig. the height^ 
acme, culminating point. Obs. 

1647 Crashaw Poems X99 Chronology and history bear 
No other culmen than the double art Astronomy, geo- 
graphy impart. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677} 997 At 
the culmen or top was a Chappel. MxyM North Exam. i. 
iii. I 40(1740) X45 The Culmen of this Historian’s Art and 
Invention. X856 Dobell Eng, in Time of War, That top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2 . Omith. The upper ridge of a bird's bill. 

1833 R. Mudib Brit, Birds (1841) 11 . 34 Iheir bills being 
more curved in the culmen. S874C0UR8 Birds N, W, 43 
The bill, .slender, .with the culmen concave near the base. 

8. Anal. * The superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum * {Sfd. Soc. Lex, 188a). 

Culmi'COloUBi a, [f. L. culmus CuLK ^ -f -cola 
dwelling -1* -ous.] * Living on straw or the stems 
of cramlnaceouf plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. x88a). 
Said of some fringi. 

Culmiferous (k9lmi*fSr9s\ Ceol, [f. CuLM^ 
-f -(i)rBBOUB, after carboniferous.^ Containing or 
producing culm or impure anthracite. 

1837 Sedgwick ft Muechison in Trasis, Geol. Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the highest group .. dim 
regularly under the base of the culmiterous rocks. Ibid, 
664 The culmiferous series. i84t Trimmbe Preset, Geol, 809 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire. 

Oillllli'fftrouftf ct.^ Bot. [ad. L. type *culmi^ 
fer (f. culmus Culm 2 + Jer bearing) + -OUB.] Of 
grasses : Having a jointed hollow italk. 

1704 Ray in Harns Lex. Teehn., Plants | 93 Culmlffreue 
Plants are such as have a smooth hollow jointed Stalk, 
with one long sharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint. 1707 
Sloans Jamaica 1 . xos Herbs. .whMh are culmiferous. are 
divided Into those with large Qeeds, or Corns, and th<M 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses. x86a Bevksidob Hist, 
India 11 . tv. v. 156 Among culmiferous planu the first 
place belongs to rice. 

GnlniilfftliOlUI (-i'd^ftids), a, rare, [f. as prec. 
+ -gen us bom, bearing + -ous.] ‘ Produced or 
growing on straw * (Sya. Soc. Lex, 188a). 

Chl'I^nali a. rare, [f L. culmen, stem culmin- 
(see above) -f -al.] Of or pertaining to the culmea 
or summit ; apical. 

1889 b Century Diet. 



OVlttiliailt (kvlmin&nt% a. (Md aI.). [ad. 
late L. eulmin&nt^emy pble. of t^mindn to 
CoLKiff ATS. CC mod-F. 

A, adj, L Of A heaTenly Ijody : Tlwt has readied 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian; hence 
Jig, that is at its greatest height. 

Camdom Rtm. <1637) 358 Th* whele eotiMelfaition of 
Ariadneii crown«» culmlniuit in her nativity, 1658 Wilm* 
>Dno Naiurn HfertU 35 When any Sur m upon the 
Meridian, it iti laid to be culminant ; and , . U then of moal 
force to that place. 1S84 Oim*vat«r No, itp In the very 
Luat and Vlaoiir of the Phanatical Conapirai^, when C^tea 
waa Culminant. iSas CoLaainca in Lit, Rem. (1836)1!. 
4ti The aupenitition of the letter waa then culminant. 
iSy8 HLACXMoaa A . Lcrrain* 1 . vii. 41 A aofter aud more 
gemal atar waa culminant one evening. 

2 . Reaching the greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost. 

1849 Dana Geel, vii. (1850) 490 Islands are but the cuh 
minant Maks of mountains. 1854 Hookbk IlimaL JrmU, 
1 . i. 99 The culminant rocks are v^ dry. 
tB. sb, A culminant star (in qnot.^^.). Oht, 
iSiM Wmiti ock Zootemia 988 The . . Culminant in a Priaoes 
favour, takes all the Honour from the lord of his Ascending. 

Cqiminttte (kf imin^t), v. [f. late euUtii- 
nJf', ppl. stem of culmindrs, t <ulnun, tulmin^ 
(see above) ; see -ate, and cf. mod.F. €%dminer^ 

L itUr. Astron, Of a heavenly body : To reach 
its greatest altitude, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Lilly Cbr, Astre/i. clvi. 649 If the Luminary cub 
inioace. 1667 Milton P. L, 111. 617 All Sun>shine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from Ui* i^uator. 1870 
Lockyrr Elem. A firm, iv. 158 To find the time at which 
a^ star culminates, or passes the mcridiarL 

2 . gin. To reach its highest point or summit, as 
a mountain-chain, etc. ; to rise to an apex or sum* 
mit. Const, in. 

1665 [see Culminating///. a.J. 

a 1770 C. Smart Hop Gnrdeti 1. fR^, While above Tli’ 
embow'riiijS branches culminate, and form A walk imMr< 
vious to the sun. 1833 Marsyat /*. Simple xv. At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder 1869 Rawlinson Anc, Hist. x6 The 
mountain system (of Annetiia] culminates in Ararat. 

3 . (Chielly from i.) To reach its acme, or 
highest development. Const, in^ to. 

a x66e Hkyi.yn Life of Lmnd {1668) 155 Being once in the 
Ascendent, (he] presumed that he sliouid culminate before 
his time. 1837 Carlyi.k /'V. Rett. 1, i. i. 3 Tims D'Aiguillon 
rose again and culminated. i8m Emrkson Lett, ir 
Airntf Eloquence Wks. (Bohni Til X95 All the g^ius 
ran in that direction, until it culminate in Shakspeare. 
1855 Motley Dutch Rep, 11. v. 1x866)933 The uneasiness, 
the terror, the wrath of the pcopl^ seemM rapidly cnlmin* 
ating to a crisis. 187s Hscra A nim. 4- Maet. viii. 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culminate and then to descend. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 196 I'liese disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of a.o. 70. 

4 . tram. To bring fa ining) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of ; to crown, rare. 

1639 R. Eedbs Christ's Exaltation 35 That’s the altitude, 
the very apex that culminates a believer’s happiness. s^5 
Ogilby Brit, Ded., May the same Influences tend to tne 
Culminating all other Arts. 

Cu'lminatdi [»!. late L. eulminUt^us, pa. 
pple. of culmindre : see prec.] * Growing apward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth ; applied to 
the growth of corals ’ (Dana). 

1864 in Webster. 

Cu'lmilUltilig (kfdmin^itip), vbl. sb. [f Cdl- 
UINATA V. 4 -INO >.] The action of reaching the 
highest point ; culmination. Often attrib., as in 
culminating point .t point of culmination. 

1706 tr. Gregorys Astr&m. 1 . 965 The same Index will 
likewUe shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. 1830 GLAuaroME Glean. Y. clxvii. 370 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was in the teigti of Edward VI. 
Cn’lminating, ppL a. [-ino 5-*.] T hat cnl. 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

s66s Evelyn Chaleo^. to6 1 ’he culminating, or declining 
sun. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 1x677) 90a The most 
culminating pyco or top (of Armat], 1797 Pitt Horace's 
Odet I. xxii. (R.), Where 1 may view wliliout a shade Hie 
culminating sun. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (X856) X4a 
lli^culmiiiating peak of the northern abutment. 

1634 'Whitlock Zootomia 160 There is .. no culminating 
Writer.. so lofty as out of the reach of Imitation. 1853 
Rusein Sleuet Pen. II. vi, Tha Gothic achools exhibits 
that love (of variety) in culminating energy. 

Gulmination (kttlmiu^i jdn'v. [n. of action 
from CuLMrNATB v . ; cf. F. culmination.'\ 

L The attainment by a heavenly body of its 
greatest altitude ; the act of reaching the meridian. 
Lower or npper CMlmmation : the attainment of least or 
greatest altitude on any day, 

1833 GELLiaRANo in T. James Vov. Riij, At the instant of 
the Moones Culmination or Mediation of Heaueii. 1788 
Smraton in Phil. I'rans. LXX 1 X. « Adjustment . . to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies. 1836 
Kanb Aret. Bxpl. I, viii. 79 l*h« sun’s lower culminaticm, 
if socb a term can be applied to his midnight depretsion. 

A Jig. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state of being at the height ; eoncr. that in which 
anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 

tdgy Fa«nooo« Serm. 409 (T.) Wa ., wonder how that 
which in its putting forth waa a flower, should in its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1804 Emeoson Leel, 
Yng.Amer, Wks. cBohn) 11 . 096 The uprise and cuIrnSnation 
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of the new . . padm of Cbrimosoa. sflfg Tabcut Xtabm, 
(^781 J. 833 This fireico nay be regaided aa tbo calminaiiun 
of the moveineuti 

Also 4 ecrimie, •Ottr. {£Cvl«^ 
fl. Blackened or begrimed with soot: «Cooirr. 

w xgso K. Horn xofa He iekhde him a«bute>^his erinlo 
anate. U 77 X^mwu- P. PL B. am. ^ Tfaaoae parieuoe 
paroeyuiri of poyulea (oQ hia eote, Wm eolmy [o,n oikay^ 
c^mvj porw coueityaa and vnkynde desyrynge, 

2 . Of the nature of or abounding Ut culm, as 
eu^my beds or deposits. 

t CnlO’mii. Obt. [Known only in Langland ; 
according to Herbert CoLcridro ( Tmtts. Phuol. Sbc. 
1860) probably the last syllables of iu smcula rerw* 
lorum * for ever and ever *, the concluding wor^ 
of the Gloria Patri ; Mdizner suggests a corruption 
of h, corollarium CouoLLARY.] The conclusion, 
corollary, or * moral 

ij6a Lamol. P. Pi. A. 111. B64 pa Culorum of pla clauae 
eutd C, cas] kepe 1 not to achewe. 1377 Wd. B. x. 409 
pe culorum of bis clause cunitourea is to mene. 1319 — 
Rich. Rodeles Prol. 7a And constrewe ich clause with ^ 
culorum. ibid. tv. fix No bJasBe sarued • . Ho so toke goM 
kepe to he culonua. 

H Chllot (kwT#). [F., dim. of euJ: tee above.] 
ta. A stand fora crneible in the furnace, fb. 
llie heavy mass which fitlls to the bottom of a 
crucible, o. A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
Into the hollow base of the Mini^ and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven Into the ball and enlarge 
its diameter, when fired. 

1883 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 3x7 Place a Cracible upon 
a Cuiot in the middle of a Hearih-plaoe in a Wind Furnace. 
1797 Bsaolby Fam. Diet. s. v. Essence, Separate the Dross 
from the Cuiot in the Bottom. « 8 S 4 Cart. Norton in Alech. 
Mag. LX IT. 38 For putting an iron cup or culdt into the 
hollow bass of this shot. 

Chllottio (kiMlp*Uk),a. nome-wd. \f.'fP.c%dotte 
breeches + -10 after Sanhculottic.] Wearing 
breeches, respectable, as opposed to samculoUic. 
So Oiilo*ttlum. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rert. n. vi. iii. Young Patriot!) 
tic and Sonsculottic, rushes forward emulous. / 
ii, the guilty tremble therefore, and the suspect, and the 
rich, and in a w<^ all manner of Culottic men. Ibid. 111. 
VII. i. Sansculottlsm .. having now got deep enough, is to 
perish in a new singular system of Cuiottism and arrange- 
ment. Jbid. III. viL vi, Garnitureo, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soever. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of CuP. 

tCulpie. Obs. Also 4-5 oopo, ooupe, 5-6 
ooulpe. [a. OF. coulpe {col^, culpe, coupe, cope), 
f. L. culpa fault, blame. 

Afier the Fr. woid had regularly become coupe, the / was 
restored from Latin, and waa at length pronouncM.J 

Guilt, sin, fault, blame. 

(»9S Britton l xxix. I3 Par sa coupe ou aa nogli- 

f ence ] 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 305 And kairea hym to- 
irke-wonf nis coupe to schewe. e sybb Chaucer Pofv. T. 
f 961 Baptisme . . which bynymeb vi ^ cnlpe. 1483 Caxtoh 
G.de la Tour 1 vj, Bayeng that she hod no c^pe of this 
dedc. c 1489 — Blanehardyn xxiL 74 Thoursh the coulpe 
of a knyght. 1313 Hen. VIII in Strype Eul. Mom. 1 . 
App. iii, 6 We do not impute the culp and blame thereof in 
any person. 1349 Compi, Swt. xviL 135 The coulpe of our 
syunis. 160X Q, Elie. in HssrL Mice. (Mulh.) II. 354, 
I hope God will not lay their culpa to my cfaarge. 
CUpabilitj* tkUp&bi’llti). [f. next + -ITT. 
,So mod.F. eulpahilitc, instead of OF. coupable/fJ] 
The quality of beii^ culpable. 

ifire Baxter Cath. Theol, 11. 11. 30 [It] may be said that 
Goa indeed is some cause of that, without cuIpabiUty. 1791 
Boswell yohneon s Apr. an. t779. Amongst various acts of 
culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. slyS Jownr Plesto 
(ed. 9> V. 138 The degree of culpability depends on the 
presence or ubiteiice of intention. 

CrUlpBiBle (ktrlpAb’l', a. (and xA). Forms : 
4-5 ooupable, (4 -abile, -aple, oupabil, 4-5 
oowpable), 4-5 oulpabil(l, 4-6 coulpable, 4- 
oulpable. [ME. coupahle, a. OF. coupable {cop-, 
coulpable, culpable, etc.) guilty:— L. culpdbu-is 
bhUUeworthy, f. culpa fault, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to coupable m i^th c., but was 
frequently written culpable after L. in 14th c., 
coulpable in 16th c.; the latinised form has in 
Eng, been established both in spelling and pronun- 
ciation.] 

1 . Guilty, criminal ; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Obs. (or blended with sense a.) 

1303 R. Brunns Hemdl. Synne 1331 ^yf lH>u .. Fordost 
pore niannys sustvnaunce ]Hit afevrwarde he may nat lyve 
|tou art coupable; 1377 Iwincl. P. PL B, xvii. 300 Any 
creative )iBt is coupable afor a kynges iustice. 1483 Caxton 
“ ■ it that they oeneyhy and ellipse. 1373 

in Ellis Orig. Lett,t w. 


, 1 coupab 

Cato £^, How be \ ' 

Ra 00 Pbtereomo in Ellis Orig. 
thel be able justelie . . to finde him culpable, sofit Bsamhall 
fust Find. ii. aa Meer Schtsme . . a culpable rupture or 
breach of the Catholick communion. 1778 Br. Ixiwth 
Isaiah Notes (ed. la) 343 The inflictor of the punishment 
may perhaps be aa culpable as the suSerer. a844THiRLWALL 
Groeee VIll. IxiL 15K He was comuderad at Thebes aa 
culpable. 

D. Const, of, t ffi (an ofienoe, sio, wrong, etc.). 
a 1340 Hammlb /*M/6rrjBExiv, 13 hai wild haf made pm 
culpsM of syn. xt3lo Wycliv Wos.{\idd^ 319 We ben 
coupable in |»is synne. t4PB SufUn Mioe. <t8^) B He was 


ooziVOPr.' 

Trm. WI. aeo Thsy had fi^utidrS^liiss^lfiA 
ghmony. t8|9 Jambs Loutb XtV, f. sm HU latent 
Cfim^ whlcfTa man could rsndsr hIpMksIf riilpaHs. 

t o. Capable t puntthmtPf. 
etc.) : deserving, liable to. Al^, U $0 

judged^ etc. (see first quot.) 

es||o WveuF Seym. Sel. Wka. t *6 ffidh b codpah|b 
i^«na Ood to be Jugid to helle. /M, put ttuUi, ap Crist 


Mih, is eoupkble pe fler of I 




eiouM 4570 Ho is of tha doth ccmpabla. sMy N. T.fGbnovJ 
Matt. v. ai WhoMcuer killeth, ahal be cuWblo W ittdgsi 
mine, liia T. Taylor Coiaiiw. Titus i. 7 Cutoable Of 
iudgement. i6xs W, Sclatbu MmiUsFs f MAw 45 (Whtelil 
ntakias tha ofiender culpable of death. 

2 . Deserving blame or censnre, blamewori|hy; 

[XX386 Chauces Meiib. p 575 pe lawe paith >at he Is 
ooupaulo hat entremettith him or asellith him with such Mag 
as aperteynoh not vnto lilm.) sfitg K. C. Tabl* Alph. im. sV 
tW/afi/a, iilamoATORhy, guiltiw i6gi Hoasea LeoimSkt 
L viii. 33 What circumstance* make an action laudable, or 
culpable. 1789 Belsham See, I. i. 7 Those inclinations., 
they know to im highly culpable and unworthy. 1873 J. 
Cums Hist. Eng, 148 With great and culpable disregard 
to the public weal. 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable, rare. 

1768 W. Gilfih Ess. Prints 9 It (a print] may have an 
agreeable effect as a whole, and yet be very culpable in its 
parts. 183s [see CuLFASLEiiBUj. 

t B. sb. A guilty person, a culprit Obs. [So 

F. coupabie.! 

isOd Robs. DevyU fwo In HasL E, P. P. 1 . 047 Buere 
vnthryfiye culpama. 1483 €!axton Gold, Leg, 4tx/3 Ha 
punysshM the culpables. xfigs tr. D$ tas-Co»erat tiisi. 
Don /'V«fxe 009 If he could discover the infamous culpable. 
a 1734 North Lives (1808) 11 . 846 (D.) Those only who 
were die culpuhlea. 

CulpabluiMra (kvlpSblnes). In 4 ooupabil- 
nesse. [f. prec. + -KB88.] The quality or fact of 
being culpable : culpability. 

_ . _ _ 

anem 


xjte WvcLiE iPks, (tSfio) »5 Coopabtlnesae of syane, 
|8 w. Mountaguk Devout Bss. 145 (T.) My culpableneM 


1648 , , 

iu those particulars. 1894 Kettle^ll tomp, Persocuted 

i To show 


79 By any culpableness or unadvisedneas or my own car* 
rfage. t8^i Kuskin Stones Yen. 111 . I. f sa ao To show 

ot decoiation by 


iage. tlUt Kuskin Stones Yen. 111 . I. f sa s 
the culpableness. .of our common modes ot dc 
painted imitation of various wood* or marbles. 

ClllMbly« adv. [f. as prec. + -tr.] In 8 
culpable or blameworthy manner ; to a culpablu 
degree. 

18. . Jer. Taylor D.\ If we perform this duty pltifhlly end 
culpably. 1791 Boswell Jolmson ts June an. 1763 Culp* 
ably injurious to the merit of that Imra. 1833 MacaClav 
Hist, Eng, IV. 367 Cnlpably wanting in filiat^ety. 

tCn'lpate, V. Obs. runp—*, [f. L. cuipdt; 
ppl. stem of culpBrt to blame, f culpa fanlt, blame.] 
tram. To blame, find fault ^th. 

*548 Hall Chevn. (1809) 499 They did., much mors 
culpate and blame his prevy Councellers. 

So f Cta2^’tto&, * a blaming; a finding fault* 
(Bailey vol. II. ifaj). 

Culpatory, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -o»T,] 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

xqbm-jt H. Walfolb Veriue's Aneed. Paint. (1786) V, 
Po.Htscnpt, If adjectives in osus, as famosus, &C. were not 
mMt commonly used by Latlan authors in aonlpatorysense. 
180X W. Taylor in Monthfy Mag. XU. 588 Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes. 

t CnlpOi V. Obs, run. [a. OF. colper, couper 
to cut : see Cow v.'^, Copk v.*] tram. To cutp 
slice. (Cf. CoLPOB V.) 

ri430 7 W CooksryMts, 48 Taka gode Cat Ele, A culpo 
hym. 

tCn’lpOnt sb. Obs, Forms: 4-5 oulpoim, 
ooulpon, 4- oulpon, (5 oolpon, 6 oulpowm, *ln, 
-yn ; Sc. 0-7 oowpon, coupon, 9 eoopln. [a. 
OK. colpon, couipon, copon, now coupon, cutting, 
ent, slice, piece, portion, f. colper, coper, couper to 
cut. 'Fhe same word has been adopted from mod. 
Fr. in a special sense as ConFOV.] 

A piece cut off, a cutting ; a portion, strip, slice, 
bit, shred. 

c 1388 Chaucer ProL 679 This Pardoner hadde heer aa 
yetow as wea. . But thynne it lay ^ oolponi (ir. r, colpouns) 
oon and oon. c 140a Vumine 4 Gem. 049 Al to pecre that 
hewed thair sheldea, The cidpona flagh out in the feldM. 
e 1430 7 W Co o ksfy bkt , 69 *ralM elca. .and chopp* hem ia 
faire colpona. 13^ Hall Chron, <1809) 635 Velvet em- 
broudered with suodery knottea and cttlpyns of jolde. 
1363 W1N3ET Four Seotr Thre Quest. 8 5 margin, (juhea 
thai cleik fra ws twa coupouni* of our crede, tyme is to 
speik. 1390 Bruce Strm. Saer. B viij a. Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauior] In the sacrament, that cowpoo 
wald do thee na good. iBol Jamieson, Cowpon. .in / 4 , 
shatters, shivers : pronounced 

tOll'lpOlIp V. Obs. Also 6 ooulpon, 7 Sc. 
ooupon. [f. CuiPfiN x^.l 

1 . tram. To cut Into pTeces, ent up. slice. 

14. . Anc. Coobify 467 Take eles culponde and cleno 
wassheu. raij Bk, Kersyng* in Sabeet Bh, (x868) Mfa 
TermesofaXenier. .culponthattioute. tgOtusMSTH^acfs 
Rp. n. i. F viii, He that did crowse and cuii^ once Hydra 
of hellish ipyte. i8b6 Bismb PCirEBuriallXxZxii zfi Super, 
atition is lyka some aerpents, that though they be oouponad 
in ini^ cottes, yet they can keepe some lyfein aU. 

2 . To onuunent or trim with strips or patches of 
a different-coloured material ; s o me t ime s, perhaps 
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CULPOSE. 
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CULTIVATE. 


to boixler with pieces of alternate eolonriof : lee 
Goclcfroy, s.v. componfU^ coupmni. 

1577-97 Hounshkd CkrMi, HI. 8so/i The trappera of the 
counters were tiuiniell Imrnesse coulpened. Uiii. 858/1 
A cheinere, of cloath of silver, culpoueo with cloath of gold, 
of danuhske, cantell wise. 

ColpOSO (kolp^u‘8), a, Roman Law. [f. L. 
cuipa *ault of negligence or remissnesa + -oas, after 
dolose (1^ dolosus),] Characterized by oalfa or 
(criminal) negligence. 

tgje Austin Jurfspr. (1879) II 1103 OenerAlly an act of 
forbearance or omihsion which Ia merely culpose (or not 
dolose > is not a crime or public delict. 1875 I'oerB Gaius 1. 
Comm. <ed. 9) 153 Not of dolo>.e or intentional delicts, but 
only of culpoM delicts, i. e. committed from negligence. 

Culprit ^kv'lprit). [Known las a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print i^ortly after 1 700, culprit was not originally 
a word, but a fortuitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fusion being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legal 
records), viz. Anglo-Kr. culpable or L. eulpabilis 
* guilty *, abbreviated f«/., and prit or prist — OK. 
prest ‘ready*. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘ Not guilty *, the Clerk of the 
Crown replied with * Culpable \ prest d'averrer 
nostre hilU *, i. e. ‘ Guilty ; [and I am] ready to 
aver oar indictment * ; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form cut. prist ^ etc. \ and tliat, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formala was mistaken for an appellation addrcssecl 
to the accused. (See note at end of this article,^] 
1 . Law. Used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, How 
will you be tried?' formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown to a prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty *. 

Its first recorded use is in the Trial of the Earl of Pern* 
broke for murder in 1678 : it doea not occur in the Trial of 
the Rericides i(56a, nor in the various State Trials of 1663, 
1664, 1669. Its original fori:e was formally to join issue with 
the defendant's plea of * Not ftuilty', and to demand trial 
and judgement ; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678. 

167® Stats Trials I1810) VI. 1390/9 {/tart 0/ Psmhrcki) 
Clsrh 0/ Crown, Are you guilty, or not guilty? Earl. Not 

K ilty. Cl.c/Cr. Culprit, how will you be tryed? Earl. 

' my Peers. Cl. o/Cr. Gixi send you a good deliverance. 
sAj Tryal A. (16841 6- *75* Loihiuan Procsss 

Scott. 197 If the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Ciilprist*, [li. e.) Cnlpalntis «, paraius sum vsrip'. 
care\ liow wilt thou be tried? — and the Prisoner must 
answer,— By God and the Country.— Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2 . Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar ; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or ofTcnce ; the 
accused. 

1700 Dbydkn tVi/s 0/ BatEs T. 973 Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name. 1718 Prior Solomon Pref., An 
author is in the condition of a culprit : the public are his 
judges. 183a W. Irving Alhambra II. 197 ‘Well, culprit 
■aid the governor . What have you to say for yourself? ’ 
Macaulay W. Hastings Esa. (]8>;4) 649/9 But neither 
the culprit nor hii advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 

d. An offender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 
lA change of sense, app. due lo popular etymology, the 
word being referred directly to fault, ofience.] 

1769 yumius Lett, xxii, 100 He had not rendered b*mself 
a culprit, too ignominious to sit in parliament. t8ai Byron 
H''srnsr iti. iv, llie fled Hungarian, Who seems the ctilprit. 
1890 M. Holrovd Mem. G. K. Corrie ii. ii He .. always 
took care . to send away the oflender feeling himself to be 
a culprit not a martyr. 

4 . attrib, 

1950 Whitehead Eoman Father Epil. (R.), Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace. 

\Nett. The legal tradition as to the origin of culprit is 
thus given : 

1717 Blount Law Diet. (ed. 3), Culprit is compounded of 
two words, I. s. Cut and Prit^ viz. C»/, which is the Ab- 
breviation of CulpabiiiSt and is a Reply of a proper Oflircr 
in the behalf of the King, aflirming the Party to be guilty 
after he hath pleaded Not Guilty, without which tlic Issue 
is not joined : The other word Prit^ is derived from the 
French word Pretty i. e. ready ; and 'tis as much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove the Party guilty. See also 1709- 
7a Jacob New Law Diet. s. v. 1765-8 liLACKSTONk Comm. 
IV. xxvi, and note thereon by Christian (ed. 1795, p. 340). 
Also 1841^ SrarHBHS Comm.yi. xvii. (1883) 407. 

This explanation h in accordance with the fact that the 
formula prest (prist) is of constant occurrence in mediaeval 
procedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
Judgement on a point of law. or to trial on an issue ol fact : 
see the old Year-books /nssim ; e.g. Ysar-hook 35 Edw. I 
(Rollsi 451 ' Hsrls. La pasture de Mrepham tut une e nent 
•evere; prest. Pasutsy, Isei severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, etc. prest. Bet%ford {}MU\ct]. 
Vous estes a issue etc. The force of prest further appears in 
Year^k. Michaelmas la Edw. ///, Plea 15 ‘ defendant 
dit..qe les blecs furent sciez et emporte[s]; prest, etc.', 
where another MS. for ‘ prest, etc.' rcMS * et demands Juge- 
ment ’. Moreover man cut prist actually appears as an 
abbreviated form. In the Liber Assisarum, anno ea* 
Edw. I.,placitum4x,wefind \n the rtportiLivre dee Assises, 
1679, p. ^1 *'Bank. II scmble que vous luy fistes treqi’. . 
Pur que netpo]nd[ez]. RUhm. I for De/endant] De rien culp- 
able, prest daverrer nostre bill**, etc. This, in Brooke's 
jtbriagemei^ fol. 7, Section A ccien surle case, P\tu 
78, is thus cited : “ Banks Yustic. Vous luy fist tort, .p' q' 
rfid*. Eichm, non cut prist, etc.”] 


R OnlrftCh, -reach (ku*lr/x). Law. Ohs. 
Also oolraoh, ooUeraooh, •raytb, -reth, oole- 
roith, oiilreauoh. [app. f. Ir. and Gael, cul back 
■r teaclui law, itatnte, ordinance.] A eurt ty given 
to a court from which a cause is removed to an- 
other court, to be escheated if full justije is not 
rendered in the latter couit Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court ol a lord 
of regality, 

C1400 Qkoniam Attack, viii. Demittet ibidem vnum 
culrach scilicet vnum plegium quoa plena li x tenebitur parti 
in curia domioi suL sgtO in Balfour Ptacticks (1754) 407 
(Jam.) OITerand to that effect caution of Colleraucn. 1571 
ill Bitcairn CV/ mt. ‘trials Scot, l.g^ Coinpcr.t P. L. Knycnt, 
St:-wart within the said Regalitie, and desyrit the S'* Mr. 
Kobeit to be replegeit from the s'Justke Court asducHand 
within the saiiiin boundis ; and oflent cautioune of CoU 
lerayth, as accordis. 1609 SKfcNE Reg. Maj. ivj He aught 
to ieaue ane burgh, that is called Culrcauch, beliinde him 
in that Court, out of the quhilk the dciciider is liorrowed. 
1641 Acts Chas. I, V. 697 (Jam ) I'o give and find cautioun 
do ColUreth for adnunUtratioun of justii.e. 1700 in R. 
Chambers Dom. Ann. Sa>tl. anno 1700, Demanding sur- 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
regality, within whose bounds they had lived, and oflenn,; 
a culreach or pledge for them. zMi Ibid. 936 The system 
of culresch or repledgiation is one of great antiquity iii 
Scotland, but lust beard of in the Highlands, 

t Cll*lraig6^ cnlerage. Obs. Forms : 4 cole- 
rage, 5 ouIra(t)oUe, -rayge, curlago, 6 ouraigo, 
-agio, (7 kill-ridge ', 5-^ oulrage, 6 7 oulcrage. 
[a. OF. culrage, mod F . curage, f. cul ‘ anus ' -f 
rage rage, rabies, Miom his o^eralion and edict 
when it is used in thoire paits ' (Gcrarde) : cf. the 
Eng. name AicaBaMAKT.] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water- i^ppcr {Ihlygonum Hydropiper). 
<11387 Stnon. Barthol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 22 1'ersicariaminor, 
colerage. <71400 Pallad on Hui,b. 1. xoi6 And cuiiage, 
and gladiol the iongc. ^1440 Promp. Pant. iu8 Culiache, 
smerthole, herije [H., P. culiatchel, persittaria. 14 
I’oc. in Wr.-W(\lckcr 602/ai Persivann, culrage. 

Lvtb Dodaens v. Ixvii. 63a ihis herbe is called. .111 English 
Water pcp[<er and ofsomeCuragie. tSts CoriMk. , L'urage, 
tlie liearUe Water-pepper, Arse-smurt, Kill-ridgc, or culerage. 

t Cn'lroim, Olllxnin. Sc. C bs. Also culroin, 
oulluriiue. [pci h a corruption of Cullion.] A 
base fellow, a rascal : an opprobrious appellation. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis viii. Prol.43 The cadgear. Calland 
the colxear ane knaif and culroun lull que^r 1540 in Knox 
Hist. K^. Wks. 1846 1. 74 Be 'J'homas your brother at com- 
raand, A cullurune kyihed throw many a iond. a 1568 
Bannatyne Poems, Sons cxylit throw Pryd 97 Forhichtines 
the culroin dois raiMken His awin maister. 

Culsh, var. of Ci’Loh. 

Cult (,kplt\ sb. [ad. 1.. cullus worship (f. collie 
to attend to, cultivate, respect, etc.), and its F. 
adaptation (1611 Cotgr.). Used in 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then raicly till the middle of 
the 19th, when often s|)elt culie as in French.] 
ti. Worship; reverential homage rendered to 
a divine being or beings. Obs. texc. as in sense 2), 
1617 Collins De/. BA. Ely 11. ix. 371 You tell vs most 
absurdly of a diuine cult. . for so cult you are, or so quilted 
in your tcurmes . /bid. 260 You. referre it to the cult that 
you so fooliNhly talked of. 1657-83 Kvrlvn Hist. Ret/g. 
(18501 II. 39 G(>d, aboh^hing^the cult of Gentile idols. 1683 
U. A. Art Converse I'hat Sovereign Cult due lo God only. 
2 A particular form or sysrem of religious wor- 
ship; esp. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies. 

1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. A|m. 945 Let not every circum- 
Htantiul diiTcrcnce or Variety of Cult be Nick-n.'tmed a new 
Religion. 1609 Shaftksb. Ckarac., In^conc. Yirtue 1. m. 
1 9 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Glad- 
a roNB Homer II. an White she [Proserpine] has a cult or 
worship on Ccirih, he [AidoneuK] apparently has none. 
1859 L. Olipiiant China 4jr yapan f. xiL 249 They are 
devoted in their attentions to the objects of tl'eir cuite. 
1874 Maiiaffy Soc. Life Gr. xi. 350 The cult of Aphrodite. 
8. ttansf. Devotion or homage to a particular 
person or thing, now esp. as paid by a body of 
professed adherents or admirers. 

X711 SiiAFTESB Charac. iii. {.(1737^ I. 981 Convinc'd of 
the Reality ofa better Self, and of tne Cult or Homage which 
is due to Ju i8ao K. W. Fonblanque Engiami Under 7 
Admin, 11837) 1. 9 ^8 These cults are eeneraliy to lie found in 
the same house. 1879 Q. Retf. Apr. 3Si I'he cult of beauty as 
the most vivid imace of 'I'ruth. 1889 T^kn Bull a Mar. 
141/9 An evidence of the decay of the \i^>rdsworth cult, 
f Cult, a. Obs. votue-wd. fnd. L. cult-us, pa. 
pplc. of colSre to cultivate.] Cultivated, cultured. 
16x7 [see Cult sb. 1], 

Guitar, obs. form of Coultkb. 

Cultch, var. of Gulch. 

tCulteL Obs.-* [OF. cultcl (12th c.'^j-L. 
cultellus knife, dim. of culler knife, share.] ‘ A 
long knife carried by a knight's attendant, hence 
called eultellarius* (FairholQ* 
t Cultelare* a- Obs. [a. OF. culUlaire, -ea, 
ad. med.L i see next).]** next. 

tp^s K. Copland Guydode Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 50 
Which and how many be there of actual cauters?. .The first 
is called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe. 
t Ou'ltollMfyi Obs. [ad. med.L. cultelldris 

of or belonging to a knife, f* cultellus knife : see 
-ART.] Haring the form of a knife. 


le 1400 LeoiframdsCirufg. boo pou Bchaltmake bhwbit)m 
fyngr s cautcriia Imi ben cKpid cauurium cultellare. Ibid, 
307 The .V. tJMUerie U maad in manerft is swibe comoun 
& IS clepid cultellare. ) 1684 tr. Bonet’e Mere. Campif. xii. 
388 The exuLemted ondfiainful Wen .. he cut .. off wi.b 
a cultcllary Cautery. 

t Cll*ltellated| a. obs. [f. L. eultelldt-us, pa. 
pple. ot cuitelldre to make like a knife, f. eulteilus 
knile.l Having a sharp tdge like a knife. 

1657 ToMi,iN.4riN Renon't VisP* B97 ll produces long, .bard 
cultellatcd leaves. 

t Cnltella'tioiL Obs. [a. F. cuUellaiicn, f. 
L. cultellus knile.J An operation in land-measur- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface : the me asurtng line is held hori- 
zonlaliy above t! e siuface. and a weighted * arrow* 
(originally a knile) dtopped to stick in the ground 
at a puiiit vertically beneath its extremity. 

m7-5x in Chambers Cycl. 

Cultor, obs. and dial, form of CoiiLTXB. 

CultMnx (knltiz'm). [a. Sp. cultismo, F. cul- 
iisme, f. bp. cuUo polished, elegant L. cultus 
cultivated) : see -IBM. Gdngora gave the appclla- 
lion estilo cullo to his style of writing.] A kind of 
nlTectcd elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the ]6ih and beginning of 
the 17 th c. ; also called Gdngoristn after the poet 
(idngora. So Ou'ltlst, a wiiicr affectinf cultism. 

1887 Morbl-Fatio in Kncycl. Brit. XXll, 360 The cultiun 
of Gon^ora, the artifice of which lies solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words. 1639 Bieulno. iMag. XLV 1. 718 
Francesco de Roxas, a celebrated cul list in style. 1870 
1. DWELL Study Wind. 391 'J he school of the cultists. 

Cultivable (ko itivab'l), a. [f. F. cultivable 
(13-14111 c. in HatzLldl, f, cuUtver to Culti- 
vate : s( e -m.E ] Cap.riile of being eiiltivated. 

x68a Wheler Journ. Ctreece vi. 437 Cultivable Ground. 
X796 Morse Amer. Ceog. 1. S15 A mountainous, broken, 
yet ciihlvable Ciiuiitry. 18x3 W. Taylor in Mcnihiy Mag, 
XXXV. 435 A fruit exclusively cultivable in hot countries. 
X863 Ruskin Miinera P, u88o) 1x9 Faculties, .cultivable .. 
by education. 

Hence Cultlvabl'lltv, cultivable quality. 

1B81 Chiengo Advance Z Sept. 568 The wonderful cultlva- 
biliiy of this pastoral art. x8po Graphic it Oct. 416 This 
has. .diinuiished the cultivabihty of the soil 

tCu'ltivage. Obs. [a. obs. F. cultivage til- 
lage (Colgr.), 1. ettl iuer.'] Tillage, husbannry. 

x63a I.iTHCow Tfov. iv. (ifSa' z6i Unwilliig 10 be indus- 
trious in Arts, traflick, or cultivage. /but. viii. 357 The 
Countiey void of Villages, Risers, or Cultivage 

Cnltivatable (kv'Uivri ifib'l). a. Also eulti- 
vat H*able. [t. Cultivate -h ablk.] « Cultivable. 
Hence CnltlvatabllltF {rare) 

1847 ia Craig 1853 yntl. R. Agrk, Soc. XIV. 1. 43 On 
the cultivuiuble land the work of drainage is going on. 1680 
F. W. BuRfiincE Gardens ii/’ Sun vi. 116, i,7,^B acrci. are 
supposed to be cultivatahle. 1886 Chicago Aavame 23 Dec. 
823 The human cullivaiibiliiy of the savage Indian. 

Cultivate vkt^ltivrt), v. [f. cuitivdt-, ppl. 
strm ot iatc (and mcd.)L. cultlvure to til), (in It. 
coltivare, Pr. colt war, cultivar, F. cultiver, OF. nnd 
d\Siv. coutiver , f. late i... cultivus [culiiva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. cultus. pa. pple. of 
coUfre to till, ailiiv.ilc, take care of. For Ine form 
cf. captivate. In earlier use wc had Cl'LTIVe v.] 

I. lit. i. trans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raising of crops ; to till ; 
to imjirovc and render fertile by husbandry. 

i6ao-55 [see Cultivating vbl. sb.X. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Cultivate, to plow or 'J ill. i68s Otway Soldiers Fort. v. 
i, ''I'is a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. 17x9 De Foe Ctusoe 11. xiii, 
A Country iufinitely populous, but miserably cultivated. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 551 Most of the rivers of 
Bengal . .have their banks cultivated with rice. 1838 Tuirl- 
WALL Greece 11. 391 The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their fields. 1871 Y eats Teckn. Hist. Comm. 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks. 

b. techn. To break up (ground) with a Culti- 
VATOu (sense 3). 

1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 988 *fhe stubble was 
plotich^, and in the spring of 1849 it was manured and 
grubbed, or * cultivated', and sown with mangold -wurzel. 

2 . To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
so ns to promote its growth ; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also transf. of hah, etc. 

1697 Dryden t 'irg. Georg, iv. 193 Pot-herbs . . cultivated 
with his daily Care. Z7117 Curios, in Hush, 4 Card. 4 The 
Plants that Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there. i86a 
Cornh. Mag. V. 197 All the soecies of fish usually cultivated 
in the country. zSys R. W. Dale Commandm. ix. a3X 
A rose, however you cultivate it, remains a rose. 

II. Jig. R. 'To improve and develop by educa- 
tion or training (a person, 14, mind, manners, 
faculties') ; to rchne, to culture. 

1681-6 T. Scott CA r. Lffe (1747) HI. 377 To cultivate its 
[a child's] Manners with good Precepts and Counsels. 17x8 
Addison Cato 1, To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wihdom, discipline, and liberal arts. 1779 Bukkb Corr. 
(1844) II. 973, I liave endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
tliat [etc.]. 1831 Sir J. SiNciJtis Corr. 11. 348 To learn 
cvtM'y thing to Cultivate the spirit. 

4 . I'o promote the growth of, devote oneself to 
the advancemrnt or development of (an art, science, 
lentimeDt, etc.) ; to foster. 
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1^ Bvtf.Yii Am. TW KrMl..Mni«..or 

cultivation the Sowneta, and adTanciBf of uMfion know, 
ledge. iPid, 3e Ye that love vertue and coltivaie Hie 
•cienoea idgi tr« Miltoo’e Si0U* Sept. ao. 1630. Hoer 
dnnly we are resolv'd to oaltivmte. .that fnendehip wldch ie 
between your serenity and this republic t74y;Boixii Smm, 
MHcii. X874 II. 30a. L«t US be the more carei'ul to cultivate 
inward religion. 1760 Golocm. CVA exvL Though it 
cannot plant morale in the human breaeti it cuftivatee them 
when there. 


5 . To devote oae'i Attention to. to proeecnte, fol- 
low. pruotise, cherish (any art. science, sentiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the object of acquiiing it, 
or imoroving oneself in itl. 

I74P FtCLDiNO Tent Jenet ni. U, [Theyl cultivate the same 
•u^raiition with the Bauniani in India. S756 C Lhcas 
fCst, IVatert I. Frcf., Let ue cultivate our own excellent 


language. i86i Si a B. Baonic PtycheL Jnq^ U. v. 167 The 
higher mathematics are absolutely necessa^ to those who 
cultivate, .astronomy, Mas. C. Clabku Sfutk*. Char. 
V. 133 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness. 
b. Phrases. To cultivate thiacquaintanc€ffriend^ 
ship, or good opinion of^ relations with, 

(These connect a and 5.) 

1699 Bbntlby /'aa/, 976 He had ix entire years to cultivate 
a Friendship with Themistocles. 174B Richasdson C/nr/«a 
(iBixi 1 . ii. 10 He was mors solicitous to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers. 1791 Boswell yehnum 
sn. 1753, He cultivated his acquaintonce. s8s8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. Ituiia II. v. Iv. 473 A desira to cultivate the friendship 
of the English. ^ s8tt W. R. Carlrs IJ/g in Cerra i. 7 
Mr. Mayers . . did hU utmost . . to cultivate aome relationa 
with the people and oiTicials. 

o. Ileuce {elliptA To mltivate a person : to 
bestow Attention uj^on him with a view to intimacy 
or favour; to couit the Acquaintance or friend- 
ship of. 

CoLLiEB Rejf, Kidic. 315 The Great honour him, 
cultivate him, respect him, court him. 1796 Buukb Lett. 
Noble Lord Wka. VIll. 64, I loved and ailtivated him 
accordingly. 1870 Disraicli /.tf/duiVxxxvi. 166, 1 felt that 
he was a person I should like to cultivate. 1889 
Mtig. Feb., The County iv, I shall cultivate Sir Joseph, 
td. intr. Con^t. with, Ohs. 
i?7s Mao. D'Arblay Jtarfy Diary (1889) 1 . 169 If my 
father wai disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquaintance he might have I 


CultiTated (kv ltiv^tid'l, ppl, a. [f. prec.] 

1 . Of land : Subjected to cultivation ; tilled. Of 
plants : Produced or improved by cultivation. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds {1B471 1 . 94 It U frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds. 1838 Hawthorne Tr, /t, 7 m/s, 
I. 193 Flowering shrubs, and all manner of cultivated 
be4auty. Mod, The plant was described from a cultivated 
specimen. 

2 . yfg- Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. : 
Improved by education or training; refined, cul- 
tured. 


1665 Glanvill Si'e/s. Sci. 81 In the latter and leaa culti- 
vated ages. 1781 Gibbon Deet. 4> B. III. 189 A cultivated 
imdurstai'.ding, a copious fancy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
11. xxi, The most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb f Flow 1 . 34 His culti- 
vated tastes. 

Cn ltivatiiig, vhl. sb. [-ino^] The action 
ot the veib Ciiltivatb; cultivation. 

s6ao-S3 I. Jones .S’/^r-Z/rarr (1735) 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. i 56 B Wilkins Real Char, Kp. to 
Kdr., The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 

Cnltiwating, ppl a. [-ino That culti- 
vates ; engaged in tillage. 

x8o6 Surr Winter in Loud, (ed. 3) I. 108 l‘he close-cropt 
grass .showed the hand of cultivating care x^B^Alheneeum 
13 Jan. 4^3 The condition of the cultivating classes. 1891 
Educat. Rgv. 1 . 140 'i'he instruction . .is in no wise so broad 
or cultivating as the correaponding study Leyond the ocean. 

Gnltiiration (kvltiv^i-J.^n'. [a. F. cultivation 
(16th c. \ n. of action from cultiver : seeCuLTivA v, 
and -ation ] 

1 . The tilling of land ; tillage, hnsbandry. 

1738 Db For Voy. round World vi&40> 37B Soil, .capable 
of cultivations and improvements. 1746-17 Hbrvey Aiedit. 
<18181 Z4A By industry and cultivation, thi.s neat spot is an 
image of Eden. >857 Ruskin Pol. Ecen. Art The cul- 
tivation of a farm. 1869 Dilkr Greater Brit. II. ti6 I'he 
amount of land under cultivation. 

f b. Improvement ^of land) ; increase of fertility. 
Ohs. rare, 

1791 Smeaton Rdystone A. f 906 Tlie first shower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land. 

2 . The bestowing of labour and care upon 
a plant, so as to develop and impiove its quali- 
ties ; the raising of (a crop) by tillage. 

17S9 De Fob Crusoe 1. vii, 1 saw saver'll Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 1813 Sia 
H. Davy Apde. Chens. (1814) 957 The seeds of plants, 
exalted by ciilt'vation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties. 1871 R. W. Dale Commatsdm, ix. 931 You 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation. Afod, 
Land devotM to the cultivation of wheat. 


b. Irons f The production or raising of a 'crop* 
of any kind (ns of 03rsterft, microscopic oriranisms, 
etc.) : also cof$cr, the product of such cultivation 
(of bncteria, etc.) ; Culturi sb. 5 b, c. AKo 
altrib. nnd Comb,, as cultivation experiment, fluid, 
1884 Klein AUcro^Orgmsieme (x886'l 139 Twenty days 
cultivation of blood-badui at 43^ to 43^ C does not a 1 wa)'s 
yield attenuated virus. Ibid. 36 Tesi-iubes which are to 
receive cultivation-flulda. s886 E. M. Cbooruihank /1«c- 


A glaes biaker.^8**^ ^ OOAtiMnf 

S. flg. The devotinir of epeeinl AttentioB or ttudv 
to the develo|liikent of, or to progrttt in (a brench 
of khowlcdge, Ajpenon 8 AcquAintance, etc.). 

tftypo DeVdem Q,\ a cultivation of leamlof; 1780 
UMtmPhiM. Ais^Wlts.(T8o>46| Tbo oultivatl^feve^ 
liberal accomplishmeBt, 1877 Tv^U. In Dmity News e Oct. 
s/4 The cultivation of vi|ht rHations with his fellow men. 

b. The beatowing of epMial attention upon 
A penron for the sake of gaiiUM hit favour, rare. 

1793 T. Tavlob Saltuel xtv. 70 [The gods) become angry 
with the guilty, but are rendered propitious by proper 
cultivation. 


4 . The developing, fostering, or improving fof 
the mind, faculties, etc.) by raucation and train- 
ing; the condition of being cultivated; culture, 
rennement. 


ws7s8 South Serm, VI. xl. <R.S Use and cultivation of 
reason. s8a6 Dishaeli / io. Grey 11. i, An enthusiastic 
advocate for the cuillvatlon of the mind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body. 1869 Lrcky 
Europ. Mor. Li. 88 Increased cultivation almost always 
produces, .fastidiousness. 

Gultivatiwe tkn ltiv/itiv), a. ra/e. [f. Cui^ 
TtVATM its med.L. base) 't- -IVK.] Tending or 
pertnining to cultivation. 

1863 yrul R, Agric, Sec, XXIV. 1. 34a Manuring and 
other rultivative processes. 

GnltiYatcr (kn ltivaToi). Also 8 -•'r. [n. of 
action in L fonu f. mcd.L. cuUivdre to Cultivatk, 


prob. after F. cuUivaUur (15th c. in llaizfeld).] 

1 . One who tills the ground, or cultivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandman, farmer, 
agriculturist. 

1665 UoYLB Otcas. Rc/t‘% Occas. Medif. iv.^ iiu 69 The 
Divine Son of the great {manim That is, Cultivator 

of the Ground), aides Boyle ij.). Some cultivators of 
clover-grass. 199s A. Young 7'ra». Frances^ An English 
cultivator, at the hrtad of a sheep farm of three or four 
thousand acres. 1813 ElpHinstonb Acc. Cawds#/ (1843) I. 
380 There are five clasaes of cultivatora in Afghaunistaun. 

2 Jig. a. One who cultivates an art, science, etc. 

X711 Shaptbsb. Charac. (1737) HI. S39 A cultivater or 
supporter of arts or letters. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 
tj72. 181 A restorer and cultivator of religiun after the 
Egyptian manner. 18^ WaioHT /Ces, Mid, Agee 1 . v. 176 
Tile great cultivators of science and letters. 

b. One who, or that which, develops or im- 
proves (the mind, etc.) by erlucation and training. 

s868 Mill in Even, Star xo July, To give pwple an in- 
terest., in the management of thrir own aflairs was the 
grand cultivator of mankind. z8B8 Mori icy Pop, Culture, 
C'rrV. Misc, 111 . 3a The observant cultivator of his own 
understanding. 

d. An agiicultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the gtound, and uprooting weeds ^tween 
the drills of crops. 

1799 tr. Duheunel’s Hush. 11, i. (1763) xsS My alleys were 

f lowed again with the cultivator. 18^ Meek, Alag, L. 176 
)r. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. z857 ^ 
Tomes Amer, in Japan I 33 An American 'cultivator'., 
which simple plougli . . drawn by a single hor»e, accom- 
plished as much us the labour of fifty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 

Gnltivatory (ko liivAbri a. rare. [f. CuL- 
TiVATK V. (or i s med.L. base) d- -obt.] Of the 
nature of or peitaining to cultivation. 

1854 Blackw. May. LXXVl. 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. x888 New l^'ork Dispatch Sept., Here the cultt- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins, 
t Gultive, V, Obs. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. fa. 
F. cultiver (1 3-1 3th c. in Godef.), ad. late L, cut- 
tlvdre to Cultivate. (In OF. the w’ord had also 
a semi-popular form trans. Culti- 

vate, Hence t OuTtivlug vbl, sb„ cultivation. 
1^3 Caxton E^pe 145 The labourer, .made alle bis ground 
to oe cultyued and ered. 1483 — Cesto E lij. The cultyuyng 
and eerynge of the erthe. t^qhSi, Papers Hen. VHL XL 
181 To culiife the land, xo^ Raleigh Hist. World i. 97 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. S635 
J. Havwabo tr. BiomiVs Ban. Virgin xao (Jultiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odours. 


t Cultive, a. Obs, rare. fad. late L. cultTvus, 
f. tuUus tilled : cf. OF. fetes cultives arable lands 


(1370 in Godef).] Under tillage, cultivated. 

x6is Monday Brie/e Chron. 949 To work in those rough 
fields, os yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of Coulter. 

CultOVist (kv'ltdrist). [ad. Sp. cultorUta, in F. 
culloriste] «CultI8T. 

x86o Fasrai Orig, Lang. 144 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and his ciiltorista, 

Cultrate kodtrZt), a, Nat, hist. [ad. L. 
cuHrStus, f. cutter, cultr- knife, share ; see -ate - 2.] 
Formed like a knife or couller ; having a sharp 
edge like a knife. 

18^-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevede Zool. I. 387 Borer. . 
included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultiute. Ibt'd, 
n. 378 Bill cultrate. 

Gu Itrated, a. Not. Hist, - prcc. 

1797 Biwick Brit, Birds I. 67 The bill is strong., 
the edges are thin, and sharp or cultratod. 

Cultra, oba. form of Coulter. 

OlUtrUbvitt(kti‘itri^jm\<i. Nat. Hist, [mod.f. 
L. type ^cultsrifermis^ f. cultr^ knife : see -form.] 
ShopM like a Knife or coulter. 


Sls8 Kiaav ft 8h BnHmet. ffBef) |V* *6e The eaw of 
some aawdliia la cultriforos. sM ptXiK Jtetpk. ua 48 ) ibq 

^CviSivOftlaral (kwltrirrHittU, a. Zool ff. h, 
cuUr* knife, ahaie ^ rostrum beak 4 -AU] fn 
taUtriree^^ Having a bill gbapad like a knife or 
couller, 88 certain grallatorial blrdi (the heron, 
stork, etc). In mod. Diets* 

Cultri*vor<mB,di. rare, [f. as preo. -f -Tonoua.] 
Swallowing at pmeoditig to swallow knives, 
ftfi WoBctma eitsa DuHouaoN. 

CndtttMiflft (krltifirilbl), a, fC Culture v, 
4 > -ABLE.] Capable of cnlture or cultivation ; cul- 
tivable. Uit, and iff.) 

1796 W. MAnNALL w, England I. $0 The . . more easny 
culturable parts, being converted to the purposes of hue* 
bandry. tSSs Spectator is May 606/s Tiie faculty of 
musical apprenension. Is, apparently, tho most eultunabM of 
all. 1889 ibid, 7 Dec.. A ndt country, .with Umicltsi cuL 
turable or minend land. 

Gultnaral (ko-hifttll), a, [£ L. cmltBra tilUgei 
culture -f -AL. So in mod.F^ , 

1 . Relating to the culture of plants, or of fiih, etc. 
s868 J. Scott (titles, The orchardist, or a eultuiai and 

descripiive catalogue of fruit trees. 1883 PeUt Mali G, 

9 June Supp., Fish Cultural Apparatus in operation. 

2 . Relating to culture of the mind, manners, etc. 

187s Whitney Lfpt Lang, 307 A mere Incidsnt of social 

life and of cultural growth. 1890 Jmt. Bdncaitm t Nov, 
631/4 Nobody denies., the cultural value of Greek and 
Roman history. 

Hence CultnvnUj adv., in relation to culture. 
•My Temple Bar Mag. June 87 Each is an advance cut 
turally and artistically on that below. 
tGnlterate, v. obs. rare. [f. F. culfurer 
Culture v. - ate 8 .] trans. To bring under cul- 
ture, cultivate. 

163Z Capt. Smith Advi. Planters iv. 10 More [land] to spare 
than all the natives of those Countries can use and culturaie* 

t Gvltura'tion. Obs. rate, [n. of action 
prec. : see -ation.] Cultivation, culture. 

t6o6 BavaKKTT Civ. Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the same. 

Gulturft (kn'ltlili), sb. [a. F. culture (in OF. 
couture), ad. L cuUura cultivation, tenaing, in 
Christian authors, Worship, f. ppl. stem of colire ; 
see Cult.] 

tl. Worship; reverential homage. Obs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 8x/t Whan they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. 

2 . I'he action or practice of cultivating the toil ; 
tillage, husbandry ; >- CULTIVATION 1. 

exvn PMlad. on Hush l at In places there thou wilt 
have the culture. xSia R. C. Table Aiph, ^ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1665-9 Boyle Occas, Reg, (1675) 380 
Such a. .plot of his Eden, .gratefully crowns nis Culture. . 
with chapleu of Floweis. ivov Curios, in Hush, 4> Card, 
3 Man wsa. .imploy'd in the (Culture of the Garden. 1806 
Geueiteer Scot, led. 3) 996 Tho soil is clay, and difficult of 
culture. s866 Rogkes Agric, A Pricss 1. xx The name 
kinds of grain, .are sown, .and the same mode of culture is 
adopted. 

t b. Cultivated condition. Obs, 
xijfi Stabkey England 1 , 1 13 The erth . . by . . dylygent 
labur. .ys brought to maruelous culture and fertylite. 

t o. concr, A piece of tilled laud ; a cultivated 
field. Obs, 

*557 bfS. Indenture 30 June, [Conveying] a culture of 
land called the flatte, in Brantingham, Vks. 1560 Whitb* 
HOKNB Artec/ Warre (1573) 37 b, Euery culture where bee 
Vines and other trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dvaa Fleece 
(R.t, From their tenements, .proceeds the caravan Through 
lively spreading cultures, fmsturcs green. 

8. The cultivating or rearing of a plant or crop ; 
- Cultivation 2 . 

s6a6 Bacok Syloa f 403 These .. weie slower than the 
ordinary Wheat, and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 1. 78 The Culture 
suiting to the sevVal Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 33 P 3 The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands. X856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Ability Wks. iBohn) II. 43 [England] is too fiw 
north for the culture of the vine. i88|7 Pall Mali G, 15 
Oct. Z1/3 There are eighty acres devoted to bulb culture. 

b. trans/. The rearing or raUing of certain 
animalfl, such as fish, oysters, bees, etc., or of 
natural products such as Filk. 

X796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 679 The culture of silk. i86a 
CoruA Mag, V. sox 7 'he dredgers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture. 188S Pall Mall G, 33 Sept. 6/9 
In the interesu of bee<culiure, and in the search of improved 
races of bees. 

o. The artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, esp. bacteria, in specially prepared 
modia ; concr. the product of such culture ; a 
growth or crop of artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comb., as culture-fluid, •tube, etc. 

Klein Micro-Organisms (x886) 94 When cultures of 
this tocterium ere kept for some time .. their virulence Ise- 
comes diminished, ibid. 39 A scries of new culCure*tubes. 
Ibid., A culture-fluid . . that contains . . various species of 
organisms. 

t d. The training of the human body. Obs, 

1608 Hobbes Thucyi T.i vi, Amongst whom [the Lacedao* 
monians] . . especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nubility observed the most equality with the commons, 
1793 Bbddobs Let. Darwin doj’o suppose the orgaoixatioa 
or man equally susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of varioua animals and vegetablea. 
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CULTJBBY. 


4 , Tlie cultivating or development (of the 
tniiin, facnhtes, mannen, etc.) ; improvetneut or 
refinement by education and training. 

r tsio Picm Wk». 14 To the culture and profit of 
theyr myndes. « 1631 iJcNfiARn tr. ChMrr^n't WUd* 1x658) 

K 4 NeccMary for the culture of good manner*, stex 
rvBBits iMviat/u U. xxxi. i^llie education of Children fie 
called] a Culture of their mindex. 17M Johnson Rambler 
Jio. 189 P 19 She .. neglevted the culture of [her] under* 
•landing. Macaulay //M. JSmf^, 11 . 55 Tlie predse 

f <nut to which intellectual culture Can be carried, ifidg 
>ALE Temp, xiv, (1877) 154 Tlie lewieh eyetrm was 
intended for the cultare of the religtouf life of the Jew*. 

5 . ahiol. The training, development, and refine- 
ment of mind, tastes, and manners ; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined ; the inteUectnal 
aide of civilization. 

iSeS WosiMiW. Prelude am. 197 Where grace Of culture 
bath oacn uttciijr unknown. x8fo Motlbv PfHkerl <i868> 1 . 
iL 47 His cttlture wax not cateostve. 1876 M. Armold Lit. 
tfr Dog-ma xiii, Culture, the acquaintin|r ourselvee with the 
beet that has bsen known^ and said in the world. 1889 
Jkxsopf Coming 0/ Friart til. iii Some few of the larger. . 
monaxteriex . . [were] centres of culture. Mod. A man of 
contiderahle cttlture. 

b. (with a and A particular form or type of 
intellectual development. 

1867 Frkicman Norm. Cena. ^1876) I. iv. 150 A langnagr 
and culture which wax wholly alien to them. 1891 Speitator 
uy Jnne, Speaking all languages, knowing all cultures, 
Kvingi^ongst all races. 

0. iTie prosecution with special attention or study 
^ony subject or pursuit; Cultivation 3. {rare.\ 
1876 Bancroft Nisi. U. S. I. Introd., An eorne&t culture 
of the arts of peace. 

Culture (kr ltiib)* V. Now somewhat rare. 
[a, F. (ultun-r (15th c.), f. eulhtrex see prcc.] 
trans. To subject to culture, to cultivate : a. lit. 
(the soil, plants.) Now chieHy poetic. 

r Cuxteu'e Ckrme. A'mf. iv. F v a/x, acoo ploirmen . . for to 
re the lande. tgtt Ejirn Decades ao The Kegion was 
inhabyted and well cultured. 1634 Sir T. Hrrbkrt Trat>. 

3 Th^ cultured the earih with homes of Goats and Oxen. 
*73S Thomson Liberty n. 163 In Countries cultur'd high: 
In ornamented 'i'ownL, where Order reiens. 1809 Wiffun 
dtmian //F/VFT(i8ao>5i The lovely maid. .Culturing roses 
with her spade ^ 1844 Ds Quincev Lerie Pol. Eton. 143 note^ 
I'he capital being gone which xliould have cultured the 
estates 1853-61 [see Cu lturkd 1]. 
b. fig. (aits, the mind, persons, etc.) 

1776 .S. j. Pratt Pupil Pleas. H. ^ Our minds are not all 
formed or cultured alike. x8o8 f . Barlow Columb. ix. 406 
And if. while all their arts arounef them shine. They culture 
■tore toe solid than the line rSfj Mary Nowrrr F. BremePs 
Greece I. L 13 A race and a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the nobleiit sense of the word. 

Ctilture, oba. form of Coulteu. 

■ Onltlir^ (k^ ltiiud), ppl. a. [f. Coltvbb v. 
and sb. 4- -BD.J Cultivated. 

1 . lit of soil or plants. ^Chiefly poetic.) 

1743-6 S11RNSTON8 El^'es XXV, Our cultur’d vales. mBm 
Macaulay //is/. Eng. 111 . 655 The cultured fields and the 
st:itely mansions of the Seine. x86x Mrs. Norton Lady 
La G. (i86a> loa Cultured shrubs and flowers together blent. 

2 . fig. Improved by education and training; 
cbaractei'ized by* intellectual culture ; refined. 

[1763 Goldsm. Trav. 936 The gentler morals, such as play 
Toro' life's more cultur’d walks.] 1777 Gamblers 5 Young 
Pollio's cu]tur’d muse. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. L 7 A cul- 
tured man of science. 1865 Wimitier .Smnti-boumd 531 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
•ltd ways. 

Cu'ltnreleas, a. rare. [Sec -LEM 3 .] Without 
culture, nncuhivated {lit. and fig-^' 
x8m6 Caufbki.l Peems, *VeJleldfi<nvers\ Earth's ciiltare- 
kss buds, to my heart yc were dear. X89X K. Pjcacocr N. 
Brendon I. 134 The cultureless inultitude. 

Gu'ltlirer. ras ‘ e . [f. CULTUBS V . •¥ -RbI.] 
One who cultures or cultivates. 

i88e OuiDA Moths ix. X17 The culturcn. of human nature 
are less wise, and they suw poison 

Gu'lturifnn* nonce-wd. [f. Culture sb. + -ibu.] 
Systematic devotion to culture. 

1886 D. S. Gmecoiv in Homilet. Rcsk Dec. 469 Spenceiism 
and general culturUm and perfectionism. 

Chiltlirist (kirltiurist). [f. os prec. -isT.] 

1 . One professionally engaged in the cuhnre of 
plnnts, fish, or other natural products. 

xSaS iitle^ Cnhnrist. 1848 Cox in yrul. R. Agric. Soc. 
VI 1 . n. 494 Well known to every practical culturist. xSBa 
Fisheries JSxhib, Catmt. (ed. 4) 97 The naturalist and fish 
cvlturist. 

2 . An .advocate or devotee of culture. 

1870 J. C SiiAnir Culture Sf Retig. (1B78) 7 Hie Culturists 
4. by which term 1 mean not those who esteem culture.. but 
^o.se..who recommend it as the one panacea for all the 
ills of humanity. 1889 Harped s Mag. May 93fv^ x Adventist*;, 
socialists, spiritualists, cuhurista 

IlGxiltU (kirllils). [a. L. cuitus (u- stem) 
cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f, ppl. stem 
of eol/re : see Cult.] 
tl. Worship; *=Cclt/Ai. Obs. 

1640 Catiterb. Se/f-Convict. 49 To give to it [the altar] 
any religious wenhipj any callus . . any adoration, they do 
detest it, as palpable idowtiie. 

2 . An organized system of religious worship or 
ceremonial ; also transf . ; —Cult sb. 2, 3. 

183d Emerson Addr. Cambridge, Mass. Wks'. (Rohn) It. 
194 As the Cuitus, or established worship of the civilized 


world. It has great bistorical Interest. >846 Da Qvincey 
Chris/ioMiiy ms Org. Pol. Aiavem. WkxTXIl. *53 There 
was a culitf^ or ceremonial worship : thmt constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Psgaa s865^Pv8RY 
Truth Eug, Ch. x8i lltat portion of the Ronsfi Church, 
which is most devoted to the cuitus of tlw Blessed Virgin. 
Caltu-Cod ' kwIt#Btkp d). [Chinook eu/fus * of 
little worth', G. B. Goode, j A chlroid iMh{OpAioJoM 
elongatus\ an important article of fo^ on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

1884 Rep. U. S. Fishery Commiesim v 6 fj. s8l8 G. B. 
Guoob Amer. Fakes 370 The Cuitus Cod is universally 
called ' Cod-fish ' wlicre the true cod is unkaowm About 
P^et Sound the English call it * Ling '. 

Culur, obs. form of CoIjiiub. 

-OUlu* -CVla^ -OUluilIf a L. dim. sufifix of all 
thrte genders, as in fasci^culus little fascia <t 
bundle, auH cula little ear, opus-culum small work. 
For the phonetic representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -r/r, -culr, see the latter. A 
considerable number of the Latin words are re- 
tained unchanged in technical or learned use, as 
caliuluSy fasciculus y Kamtnculus. Auricula, esp^ 
of those in -culumy as curriculutHy operculum . 
opusculum. vasculumy vinculum^ etc. 

Culvard : see Culvert a. 

(kolvoz). Forms: 1-2 eolfre, i 
oulufre, oulefre, eulfer,3 cullfre, culure, kulure, 

I oolfre, 3-4 ooluere, 4 oolure, ooluyr, 4-^6 otil- 
I uer(e, ooluar, -ver, 5 oolvyr, -uour, oouluour, 
ouluor, -uyr, -uour, -vour, (col,l)er, coUour), 
4- oulver. [OF. culfre wk. fern, (and Itul/er str. 
fern.), not known in the other Tent, lang.s. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from columba ; 
but even if we take culufre as an earlier form (m 
which we are hardly justified), it is not cas^r to 
connect this phonetically with tlx L. word. The 
thoroughly I'lopular standing of the name is also 
against its adoption from Latin.] 

1 . A dove, a pigeon ; now the name of the wood- 
pigeon in tlie South and east of England. 

^835 Visp, Psalter Xve. 7[lv.6] Hwclc mI^ me fifiru swe .vwe 
cu Ifran ft ic fli)^u & xei e^tu. a looo Cadmott's Gen. 1 465 1 Gr. ) 
W.'cs culufre of cofau .sended. c 1000 A'lfric Foe. in Wr,- 
Wdlcker 1 31 Columba. ctilfer. r 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 95 On cuN 
fre onlicnexve . . wes gocles gast i^ceawed. r xsoo Ohmin 1354 
Cullfia iss milUe, & ine»c, ft xwet. .ft £ed«)3)F otwrr cullfreiis 
bridd. 1107 K. Gi.ouc. (1774) xoo Poure wyte colfreo. 1398 
Trevisa Uartk. de P. R. xii. vt. (ToUem. MS.), In Kgypie 
and in Sina a coluer is tau^te to bare Lettres and tu be mes- 
■angeret oute of on prouynce in to anoker. Jbtd. xii. vii. ( 1495) 
4x8 Wylde coluoures. c xaxo ( kson. Vitod. 484 be colleron 
p he was woiul to kepe and fade. x54»-i Elvot yma/F Gm>. 

15 r.gge<< of tvilde foule and culvers. sgM Sfrnskr .^onn. 
Ixxxix, The Culuer on the bared boiign Sits mourning. 
0x6x7 ITiekon irhs. I t 6 jo} 11 . 469 Now, a done, a culuer, 
is a Urd that loues salt exceedingly. 17SB-46 Thomson 
Rpriug 4sa Whence, borne on liquid wing, I'he aounditig 
culver ahuotri. 1890 7 'rnntbon Poems 6x The culvers inourn 
All tlic livelon: day. z868 Browning Riugo Bk. xii. 479 
The lark, the thrurii, the cuivcr too. 

t b. ? A vessel shaped like a dove. Obs. (Cf. 

C'lLUMBINE 4). 

1500 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstads. Canterh. 37 A culver 
off latyn to Iwr fiaiik-aiid-cense in. 1596 Ckurtkw. Acc. , 
Kirton-iU’ Lindsey ui Proc. Soc. A ntiq. 14 Apr. ( 1 864 ', Payd 
John Leverett for mending the cuh'er. 

C. fig. An appellation of tender affection. 

A 1335 Auer. R. 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure. 
CX340 [see CuiAEK-iionsl. 138a Wtci.iF SougSol. vi. 8 Oon 
Ls my culuer, my parfit. 1491 Caxion / itas Pair. (W. 
dc W. 1495) I. a 1 6x b/i Site herde ouie lorde whiche callyd 
her s;iyen^'e ; Come to me niy spo«'se, my culuer or douuc. 

2 . Comb , ns 1 1 ulver-devey -dung \ ntlvrr- like netj. ; 
f culver- bird, a )oung pigeon ; culver-headed a. 
{dial.\ soft-headed, stupid (Forby) ; f culver- 
hole, a dove-cote, pigeon-hole ; f oulvorwort ■» 
CoLUMRiNK. Also Culver foot, -hou&e. -taii,. 

WvcLiF Lett. V. 7 Oflre he two turtura, or two *culuer 
brycldis. 1367 Drant Horace’s Epist, x. O vij, TTjc *culneT- 
doues of auncient lea^’iieThe trewest twaine that Itee. 1381 

I. AMSARDE Eireu. IV. iv. ^i6oa 437 Iftuty 'ianner. .hauevsed 
any other, then Iauit, *Culucrdung, Hendung, cold Water 
. .and Okvnharke 1565 73 CuorsR Thesaurusy Alveolus, a 
•culuer hole, or a place made of woode for ctihiers. 1581 

J. Bbu. H addon's Answ. thor. 130 Angelike ch.-isiirie, 
•culvcrlike simpiiritie 1397 Gerarde Herbal hp\^. to Table, 
•Culvcrwort i** Columbine. 

t Cu-lver rare - Used for Culveuin (perh. 
by confusion with prec.). 

1803 Scott Last Minstr i\. xx, Falcon and culver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly liaLl to shower. 

t Cte'lveitfOOt. Herb. Obs. DovcVfoot, a 
small species of wild Geranium. 

C143P Vac. in Wr.-W dicker 6 x3/ao SbaraguSy Colverfot. 
c 14M Alphita (Anccd. Oxoit ) 140 rex Columbinus. culver- 
fot [printed claiierfot]. 1583 Lupton Thous. Notable Tk. 

IX. 8 15 If the Fistula he outward, put into it the juire of 
Ciilvenoot, for tl heateth it. 1879 JPiCKERiNO Chron. Nisi. 
Plants 7x8. 

tCU'lyer-llOll8e« Obs. A pigeon-house, a 
dovc-cote. Also fig* 

1340 Ayenb. 14a pet i.<i bet coluerhous hnerinne resteb and 
Itim deb colure pure Ihord. c 3400 Pallad. on Huslt, l 554 
Under thi colverliOue in alle the brvde Make mewes tweyne. 
*fl»7 Hammar cr. JUsa's Serm. 370 fT.) Yet woa this poor | 
culverhoiise sorer shaken. 1604 Gee Foot out o/ Snare sx 


L The name of a 

orig. A small 


Who ibink the time xs com& to pitll downs our CnKsN 
hoatc, onr UitJs Charcb. sMg W. liAEStiAU. fF. Eughend 
Gloss,, CmluerJkemse^fimmMavmat dove-cot. MflL S. 
Fbiouson ia Archm^ yml June aos Au slmest forgotten 
dovecot or ' culverhoiise *,as iMck nre calkd in the sootk. 
ChQTeRllt (k9‘lv£rin>. Also 6 cmulvming, 
euluerti&e, -i^n, 6-7 eulveriiig, 7 eolverlii, 
6-9 oulverina. [a. F. eoulettriuo \.c 1400 in Hats- 
feld) « It. and nied.L colubrinay f. F. e&uhwriy 
It foluhro snake; cf. eoimbrhtus of the natnre 
of a snake. Names of reptiles wexe frequently 
applied to early cannon.] 

[un and cannon formerly in 
fire-arm, a kind of hand- 

g un. b. Ill later times, a large cannon, very lung 
I proportion to its bore. 

The length of the ordiaory culveiin mn|sed from to to 
13 ft., the diameter of its bore from 5 to 5! inches, nitd the 
a eight of shot from 17 to 90 lbs. Bastard cultferin, faoiv 
4 in , shot about 7 Iba, ; Demi-cukterhs or cuiverim-moyeuy 
bore 4^ in., shot about 10 lbs. : sec; DKMi-ci'L\saiN. 

a. [1466 fnv. Fas^ot/'s Goods \t\ Poston^ Lett. No. 979 
1 11 . 44X 1 n artillcria, ridelicct Colubi inas librillas divenonim 
ttiagnitudinuni.] 1489 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scoil. 1 . xss I'o 
Owariour. . to pass to Stirling, to getCuhterinis to bring to the 
felde. a xgya Knox // ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . sax A certane 
French man delivred aroulverin^ to George Tod, Scottisman, 
to he stocked. x 8 sx Scott Nentltv. xv, He found the gate of 
S.ny's Court defended by men ^ith culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Cbas. Bold 1 . II. it. 491 Armed with .. CuhreripB— a name 
then applied not, as at a Inter pei iod, to a species of cannon 
but 10 a rude kind of musket. 1874 Bovreu. A rms ^ Arm. 
xl . 319. 

b. X515 in Pkcaim Crim. Trials Scot. I. 960* Twa 
cniuering-myance. gun-stauis,|:un-powdir,and certane hac- 
biiscliis. X549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Giiniians .. mak teddy 
3our cannons, culuereite nioyens, culucrene bastardis . . cui- 
verenri, and hail Kchot x6oa R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (X847) 
3X4 The saker, (he demy-colverin, the oolveiin, and demi- 
ennnon (being peeceii that reath much further point blanke 
then the cannon'. x6^ Cokgrrvr Old Bach 11. ii, O I am 
calm, Sir *, calm as a tlisidtaived cniveriii. 175s Carte Nist. 
En^. II. 714 Wounded in ibe ancle by a shut from a cul- 
venue 1843 H. Ainsworth 7 b«»Fr^Zr>fn/f»« (1864)58 He. . 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culveiin. 

®- fig- 

16x9 l'*LKTCHFR bf. Thomas iL ii, Do you make me carrier Of 
yutti confound'inec's, and your cnlvcriiiL si volley* of oaths) V 
2. attrib. and Comb.y .as culverin-hot e. -skoty etc. 
X390 SiK J. Smyth Diu IFeapcms la The Enenues ..will 
de^charge Cannon, Culverin and Saker shut. Z634-3 Brkkk- 
ToN Tratt. <1844) 105 Six iioit demiuitverin Jrakcfi, four 
whole culverin drake-.. 1640 Vurkf. Union Hon. 64 They 
lay within Culvering SKol 1667 Sir R. Mosay in PhtL 
Tram. II. 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin- Bore. 
CnlTexilieer (kt^ilvcrini* j). Also -or. [t prec. 
-KKU, -kilJ a stildicr aimed with a culveiin 
(hnnd-gun;; a gunner in charge of a culveiin 
(cannon). 

1568 Reg. Sept, Sig. lib. xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy . . bmoc 
away with pair armour effeirand fur coluerinaiU on futc. 
1849 J. GUA.NT Kirkeddy 0/ Gr. ix. 85 The culvcrinrcrs 
wore a lialiergcnD with rIccvcs. i88x (iRERNFR Gun 37 One 
man (the eulveriner) levelled and held the weapon during 
diticharge. 


Cn'lverkejB. [f. Culver dove > Key.] 

1 . A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of kess. a. In 17th c. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, etc., (he wild 
Hyacinth or Blue-bcH, Scilla nutafis. 

iCommeiii*iior« on Denny* and Walton have wrongly 
guewed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orchis mascnla.) 

a. 1613 J. Dkn.vyh Seer. Angt . 1 in Arb. Garner I. 157 
Pale ganderglan* and azure ciilverkejTi. 1633 Walton 
Angler xa. 314, I could.. see here a Boy gaihenne Lillies 
and Lady-smocks, and there a Girle cropping CuTverkeys 
and Cowslips. i8i73 JrnL iioriicuUute 1 May 350/3 The 
Culverkey is well known in Suiiirrsetsliirc, and applies to 
the Bluehell ^Hyatinthus ncm -script ns \ lii Oxturdshure 
and Es^ex the Kame flower is by Nome called Culvers. 

b. The Cowslip. (In sonic parts said to be the 
Oxlip; but cowslip and oxlip are confounded 
diaicctally.) 

1736 Pkgge Kenthismsy Culvpkeys. cownKps. f «73 
Jml. Horttculiure i May 350 2 1 he term Cuherkeya is ui 
general u^ie among all the poorer claKBes of this neighbour- 
hood [Ashford], and is applied to the Cowslip (Primu/a 
fteris). .Culverkey wine in a much admired beverage. 1878- 
86 Britten & Holland citing Ttc/d 36 June xS;^', Catvr- 
keys or Ceveydkeysy the Oxlip— not the inic Primula eiattor. 
but the plant known a«i variabilis. Kent. 1867 Kenfiek 
Gloss, y Cuhter key y the cowslip. 

o. Id Oare, npp. m i^ale flowered species of 
Vetch, ? yicia sepium or F. syhmtlca. 

z8h Clark Rural Muse 68 Here 1 in evtiing nosegays 
would delight, I'he lambioe tuft, the paler culverkey. 

2 . The st edpods of the ash, ash-keys. dial. 

1790 Cross Previnc. Gloss. ; Britt, ft Holl. . zlgx G. John* 
•ton hhra of Berto. 


Culvers-phyvio, -root, ff- proper name of 
a Dr. Culver,] A specks of S^edwell, Verottud 
virginicay found in the eastern parts of North 
America^ Siberia, etc., the root of which is used in 
medicine as an enaeto-cathartic. 

Hoco Fe^t. Kingd. 567 Vermiea virginica is 
a native of the United States, and is there called Culver's 
Pbysk, t866 7 'fvas. Bot.y Culuer' s root or Culveds physicy 
iknkrican names for Verotdea virgmUa. 

t Cvlv^rtf a. Obs* Also 4 onlTart, -vard ; 
and see Colward. [a. OF. culvert y teherty late 



cmiinnrT. 

L. cMbtfim lBltov*fi«edmK«i, in Uid^t Am a 
serf» villain, one whoM enndkioii wet inteimmate 
between cleverer eml freedom, but nearer the Inrmer ; 
henoc, 04 ^'. abject, wretched, viUainoui, vile, in* 
htmoiit, etc.] lohimoiit^ vlUainoM. tieacheRMU. 

m tMt Amtr* i?. gfi No woohlMhe nit m eultwtt om fo o 
piciiiu wis. « ijoo /VwTt e> Si. 3*9 ]>• porUr it culuvit 
aod felun. e tspa CJknrn* In Kitsoa Mt/, It 

303 'ilic King E«de a «tiward. That waa lal ant culvard. 
Onlwrt ^keivaitt td* [A recent word of ob* 
tcnre origin. 

It hM bMn conjoctorvsd to be acormptioo of F. in 

Cotgr. aiKO eptiiouHv, * a channel* gutter or any such holtoiv* 
along which mdted thing* are to run \ f canitr to flow. But 
point* of connexion between the Fr. and Eng Word*, in form 
and sense, are wanting. On the other hand BOine think 

* culvert * an Eng. dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of caiiim«niaking. No tionncxion with ctmri ha* 
been traced.] 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railwav embankment, or road ; also 
applied to an arched or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

Used from e 1770 in connexion with canal constraetion ; 
thence extended 10 railways, highways, u>wn*dminafB, etc. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is sometime* 
disputed whether a particular structure is a * culvert ' or 
a * brithfc The essential pwpose of a bridgt% however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river atjd its chaiuielt 
a chasm, nr the like ; that ot a cnifttri to afford a paKsage 
for a small crosung stream under the emliankment of a rail- 
way or highway, or beneath a road where the configuratkm 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the term 

* culvert ' is often limited to a barrel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as culvert-Mcks. See N^Us S QturUt. 

BfhSer III. *48,377. 

1773 ChroH. inAMM. Re^. 97, 40 locks, 114 ran -bridM, 9 foot- 
hnoges, and lao culverts or aqueducts, mcluding those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and Trent, s^e DudUjf 4^ 
Sirm, Canal Actios Ueo. Ill, c. 87 fi6), The sa.d Company 
. .shall, .make and support good and suflicient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same [streams], .in the several and 
respective courses 111 which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Dtriitmi Bridf:^ Act faS Uoa III, c. 70 1 7), To cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of six feet at the least. 
180s CmydoH Canal Act (41 Geo 111 , c. 127 f 95). 1804 
Krrs Cycl. a V. CmmI^ The construction of culvertsor drains 
nnder a canal, fur conveying away water from the Uf^er Co 
the lower aide of a canal, sfey Whishaw Anal Ratiwi^t 
rjx Cuirtertf a large drain eitlier of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing brooks and streams under the embank- 
ments. x8m — Railruavs Gt, Brit, 436 'i'he largest culvert 
carries tlie Cloxton brook under the embankment. 

b. Applied to an underground channel in which 
electric cables or mains are laid; also called a 
condull. 

1889 Daily Mettts ia Oct. 6/i Mr. Crompton's culverts are 
..narrow and shallow tunnels lined with brick work. The 
.St. James's Company’s cast-iron trou,'hs may be fairly 
described as portable culverts. They, .are an impregnable 
protection for tlie c^per cables inside them, Alcetr, 

Sagincer i* May vit, Ssnitems of copper strip laid in culverts. 

U^ence Oulvurt v., to provide or lay with cul- 
verts. 

1889 Daily Mews ti Oct. 6/1 The cul verting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting] has been an exceptionally difficult 
operation. i8m BiiLDKBwooo Cental R farmer 1 . 1 a 1 The 
streets were aligned, metalled, and cuhrerted. 

Ctl*lirertage. Feudal Law^ [a. OF. euhert^ 
age^ f. culvert (see Culykrt a.) + -aox. Cf. med. 
L. fulver/aglttm in Du Cange.] The position of 
a culvert^ villainage ; furieiturc and degradation to 
the position of a villain or serf. 

1613 SDaniri. ColL Hist, King John, .sum- 

annning likewise all Earles, Barons, .to defend liiin. .vnder 
paine ^ Culuertage, and Mrpetuall seruitude. TTOoTvaRELL 
Hist, Eng, 1 1 . 753 The Keproai'b of Culvertage . . seema to 
have been . . not only a Pen^ty, but also a Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. 1757 Bukke Abriagm Eng. Uist, Wjks. 
X. 519 Tlie king of France . . summoned all his vassals, under 
the |M:na!ty of felony, and tlie opprobrious name of Culvert- 
age., to attend in this expedition. 18*3 6 I..1NOARD Hist, 
httg. (ed. 4) 111 . 31 sr<i/r, Culvertage . .The culprit was liable 
by Taw to the rorfeiturc of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude. 

t OulTBr-tail. Carpentry. Ohs. —Dovetail. 
t6i6 Bullorar, Cnlftertatle^ a strong kind of building by 
fastening boards or tymber with artificmll joynts so firmcly 
togither that they cannot fall asunder. 1639 Horn & 
Kobotham Gate Lang. Uni. xlvili. | 530 I'he Joyner . . 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. 1703 T. N. City 4 
C. Purchaser 135. 18*6 Grbcomv Diet. Arts ^ Se. I. 469. 

Hence CnlveEtall v . ; OiA’lv«rtall#d /pi. a . ; 
CulvertelUng tfhl sh. 

1809 (Zapt. Smitk Seanianis Cram a. 7 Cithiertailed. .as 
the Carling ckIb are fixed in the beames. X7a7 Bailrv 
vul. II, Cutvertatling, 177$ Aaa, Cnivertail. to fasten 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in tne form of 
a dove’s tail. 

tCn'brevUlllip. Ohs. rare [f. CuLTBRT a. 
-k^HHir.] Villaioy, treachery, mrfidy. 
a ta^Amcr. R. *04 lire Louerd . . orouhte *0 to gruode 
his kointe kuluertscnipe 8t his prude strencSe. 

Oulverwort, columbine ; see Culver 1 2. 
OOL'Iyffip V. St. f Ohs. Also 6 ouilje. 

app. toe same as Cully v.l, aod like it related to 


CULl 


LL V.*; but the form seems to represent F. 
cueillirx cf. Sc. assail, tsssathef F. assail/ir.] 
To cherish* coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery. 
, tssn. Douglas ALneis t* x. sy Now him wkhatdk the Phe- 
Bitiana Dido^ And aiil)ais him wUk ilekh weedis sla. ihsd. 


im 

vi^x. M Mo (ilui db^f]., cno tMo tahja fgtith. 
o i8ag MomroeMiaui Mise* Feems^ iumU, esgU^FertuMe, 
M caiiilas cuhiss* and but fUt Muma sMf HitLor 
ifo Owir aafcovr counilng culyes no kihdo^i 
Hence fCkslaroiur. 

tpo 1 b Pkuakra Cm. FrAsA t. *68 Itwa, fUM' 
b^nv Culiottru, nycht-walkaris, or Sonieriat 

Culyoa* oiuyur. obt,. ff. Culuob, Cullxr. 
bbs. form of Culus. 

ff Chtn (konk). Latin preposition, meaning * with, 
together with \ used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or bencOoes, as Chorltan-mm^ 
Hardfyy Staw-emm-Qt^, where it originated in Latki 
documents. Also in several much-used Latin 
phrases, as enm graua salts (or familiarly cum 
grasso\ lit * with a grain of salt,' sa. with some 
caution or reserve; cum prhnlegia {ad imprim«n~ 
dum sahem) with piivilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
diese, e. g. cum dividend {cum div.) relating to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

i|{B9 Hay assy Work 4a Many bookes . . had cum /riui- 
legiot and yet were neuer authorized. 1833 Baxter Chr. 
Cancard 64, 1 know this speech must be understood cum 
gewsa salts. i8j7s J. C. Yovno Mem. C. M. I. iv. 

laS ^Stanford) He greatly preferred coffee cum ehtcory to 
coffee |wrc and simply. 1877 K. Girvex Stech Exch. 
Securities 39 The price quidety rising from lax cum div. 
early ia July, to 138 ex div. in Sepien»ber. Aisd. All be 
ai^ must be receit^ cum grume. 

Cum, obs. form ol Comb w., fa. ffle.y sh.^ 
Cumarln. var. of Coumabin. 

Oomata (ki»‘mA). Chem. [f. Cutf-ic-f-ATBV] 
A salt of cumic add. 

1873 Watts Femmes* Chtut. 791. 
i‘ CuJllA*tic, -loal, a. Ohs. [£ Gr. xD/mr- 
wave, after I cum&tUis sea-coloured, blue.] 
s8aa Pbacham Cem/J. Cent, (1861) 155 Cumatkal colour, 
/. e. blew. 1803 CoCNXRAM Eng, Diet. 1, Cumndicall-colonr. 
Ibid II, Blew Colour. Cumaiteke. 1775 Asm, CumaticesL 

Cumbeoephalio, bad form ol Cymbocki’Halio. 

s868 Lainc a Huxley Prek. Rent. Caithn, ia6 The loog- 
headed, or * cumbecephalic * inhabitants of Scotland. 
Cumbailt (kvmbent^ a. [ad. L. -cumbent^em^ 
pr. pple. of -cumbire to lie down, used only ia 
comp., acesunbire^ rccumblre, etc.] Lying down, 
in a reclining position : esf. of figures in statuary. 

>844 Evelyn Diary sa Nov., Cumbent figures of marble. 
i870'98 Lassbls Yey. Italy 1 . 119 It represents. . St. Joseph 
in a cumbent posture. 1737 Dyke Fleece 1. 84 Tooemd the 
grassy mantle . . For cumbent sheep. 1849 Rock Ck. Fathers 
11. sbsmeie.Thm very interesting cuinbcni figure found, .in 
RocbcBter CathedraL 

Oiuuber (kp mb^i), sh. Forms : 4 kurnbre, 
5 komber, oumbyre, 6 oombre, 6 7 oombar. 
Sc. oimuner, (-ar, *77), 6- cumber. [Used early 
in 14th c. in sense 1 ; bat not common till 16th, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt cummer. The date, form, and sense, are all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
Cumber v., or a shortened form of Encumber sb. 
Bat sense a stiikingly coincides with Ger. ksmmer^ 
MHG. (from c laoo) kumber^ MLG. Awxrwfcr, Du. 
kommer. 

OF. had only eembre fem. in the sense 'heap of felled 
trees, stones, or tlie l«ke'(Godef.), corresponding to medLL. 
combra ' a mound or mole in a river for the sake of catching 
fish * (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian I.. cumhnu, pi. 
cumhri^ eembrs ’barrier!! of felled trees’ (Du C.)^ whence 
med.L. incuntbrarc^ F. encombrer^ to Encumber. Cf. also 
Pg. cemhre * a heap of earth \ In the Meroving. L. enmbrus. 
Dies (b.v. Ce/mo saw a barbaric form, through \umhlus, 
of L. CAM Wmjt heap : so also Littrd, Scheler, Brachet, s.v. 
Encembre. But the questiuu of the actual origin of cumbrui^ 
and its relation to the Ger. kumwsraxdL iu fi^ily, is a diffi- 
cult one, which has he.n much investigated and discusBcd : 
see Orimm, Kluge. Franck, Doornkaai-Koolmann.] 
tL The couaitiou of being eumbeied; over- 
throw, destruction, rout. Ohs. 

1303 R. Urumnk iiandl. Synne 13516 Alle ke folk wyk 
ouie numbre, All bro^t y hem to kunibre. <1 1400 — • Chrpis, 
(Kollsy »474 (Petyt MS.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. 
t 2 . Tiouble, distress, embarrassment, inconveni- 
ence. Obs. or arch. 

1500 -BO Dunbar Denorit mith Dreme i, Sic hunger, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber, Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene. 1338 Bellenuen Cren. Sleet. (sBai) 11 . 31a Solici- 
tude or gric cummer. 13*7 Coverdalb Old Faith iil Cj a, 
Vpon the woman he layed combre aorow and payne. 153* 
Lyndesav Menarche 5143 Tbay depart frome cair and 
cummer, Frome trubyll, trauell, sturt, and itryfr. 1360 in 
E. Lodge Illustr. BHt. Hist. (1791 > 1 . 337 Not. .wWout yo^ 
great combre aod trevayie. l8ifo N. O. Reilsam*s Lntrin 
IV. aSo What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
pains? 1719 D'Urfey Pills V. 147 Yet Ise possess more 
na|)piiiei^ And he had more of Cumber. 1878 Morrib Sigurd 
It. vap Till a man from their seed be arisen to deal with the 
cumber and wrong. 

t b. Sometimes attributed to the agent : The 
action of troubling or embarrasiing. Ohs. 

1963 RANnoLm in Robertsoii Hist. Skat. (1759)11. Apik zx 
lliat we may be void of tbehr Comber. sAi^ Pffutns cxxxi^ 
God. .Conserue me fra tby cuttmer. a sMt Caldbbwooo 
Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 3*3 Let these ehUder want the bcad% 
which sail, .make 700 quite of tkbtr ctunmer. (gum mertui 
um mentemt). z8i8 Scott F. Pertk avi, So the Fair 
City is quit gS him aod his cumber. 


S* Ylfllltfti fc fsyiiipiUBref fo ^ gg kfliadeiii 

by iti weight, tmwieldhieta, or obiMrootlfe nature; 
a htodffmoe^ obitniclkMi, oocimilfmiieei burden. 
[lit. and jfr.) Often oontnuited wHh 0 * help*, 
r 14M V. xU. ti*8 Hys Fadryt LsM of 

HeryiM Fell tit hym . . An swylk Omil^ be fofsuke, 
And ^ibdy tyf tu|m iggq Onsw ram*<r88i) try 
llielr borne and Cmdfs beauybnideiMd, Amidrt tbeway 
ngrienotts camber meet cettGoton. av. Afmi/emw^ Adobe 
iiM acombnr b fidre trenthen a 1831 W. WMATELav.Fn*> 
f#Msm»if. xxvt(i84o>dr Jncdb behaved apt btmnalfoBenstn 
ben cumhvf and burden to ihe fbmily, but was belpfull to it 
sd«4 BvEtVM Mem, (1837)1. 8s Tbe oioolB and other eumber 
are removed when the assembly rises. 1798 J. Woolmah 
yviiiA Ui. (18E40) 3s To live SMst woe from oniwnrd oombess. 


Mag. 


r. Apr. 4*8 
tone rocks. 


1*8 (He] led u* nuuide^ up over 


1890 CartUL 

a cumber of 

t b. Tiiat which causes trouble or iBcoDvcnieiice; 
a trouble. Ohs* 

1389 MAsna Amai, Absurd, qe So deUghmd lo beam 
tbemsehia, that they are a cumber to the eares of all ether. 
1884 Kvblyn Syiea (1778) 4ti Wbat is reputed a entae and 
a cumber in some placec is esmtmed the oraameot and 


liiug of another. 

4. TTte action or quality of cncuinberhif , or fact 
of being encumbered ; hiRdrance, embanaMient, 
obstracHon, encnmbrance ; cumbrouniesa. 

a 1618 Ralrigh < J. vThe graakeat sMps. .are of marvdtoua 
charge and fearful combm. i88e Evulsn « 5 >Am, Whem 
some, .[trees] were planted sbqd* iB the Park without cum- 
they spread above fourscore foot. 1788 FMl, TVowa. 


prefatory matter, .the reader shall be spared tlm cumbm. 

1 5 . Occupation with bnsineiato an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree ; preunreof butinctt ; (with 
//.) affairs that cMscnpy and trouble one. Ohr, or 
arch. 

[1653 A. Wilson Jeu. /, 378 Free and at ease from Comber 
and noise of BiiHiness.] 1889 Pknn Me Cress xHi. ^ 7 As if 
Cumber, not Retirement ; and Gain, not Content, were the 
Duty and Comfort of a Christian. s888 SAUntLAMoa Sedmt, 
Endeared Ln e ay 'I'aken up with the choaking Cares end 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 J . Stbnumc in Frmseds 
Mae. XXXlX. 178 A trajkr hooroiBg buHion in bis mnik 
Will nudee Mnali profit, though be 'scajfie from cumber. 

Cumber (knmbai), V, Forms: 3- onnkber; 
also 3-7 comber, 4 5 oombur, comer, 4-6 


oombre, oumbre, Sc, cummer, 5 oombir, oom- 
bir, oumbyre, oummere, oomyr, Sc, cummyr 
[fa. t, oumryt). (Cumber vb. is known from 
ri300. Its early dcrivativet cumhermentf eunt-> 
hrancey cumbrous (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
it a French derivation : cf. the parallel serto nncler 
Encumber, and its weakened form Aooumbei, also 
OF.enconibrert -men/, encombranety emomhroSy -euS, 
Except in one doubtful insianoe, Godefroy cites OF. caur 
brer only in the sense of cevrer ' to lay hold cf, seiae, take 
which doea not account for the ME. uses of cumber. He 
bos DO examples of cembrame, cembrsssunty and only one 
(z6th c.) example of cembremx. Hence it wonM be more 
satisfacMry to regard the English words as aphetic forms of 
the eucumhsr^aeumher typm, but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etyinofugical history being unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the precise meaningm many cases, 
is doubtful.) 

fl, trans. To overwhelm, overthrow, rout, de- 
stroy. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 74(k Seuene maner Qmnca 
. . pe whycb cuoibrcD men on many folde. e *330 — Chrem, 
(Rolls) 1*358 Arthur bar on hym wyp his launce To^ com- 
bren hym, al* of chauoce. — Ibid. 15474 Codwon seide he 
wolde posne Humber, Elfrik lo struye & to comber. CtjsiS 
E. E. Aim P. B 90Z Cayre tid of piskythe er combred 
worthe. 1375 Barbour Bmee vi. 4x9 [Dottglas] cummerit 
thaim Biia,*That weill nane eschapit. a tgoo 30 AleJtandsr 
1471 Alexander is at hand, and will vs all cumbre. 15. . 
Lerd ef Learne 416 in Fumiv. Percy Feiie 1 . 197 They. . 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & bornte him eke vpon 
ahyll; l-wis thd did him curstlye cumber. 

t b. foes. To be overwhelmed and held fast, ss 
in a slough. Ohs, (Cf. Chancer C. T. FroL 308 
‘ aeombred [v. r, encombred] in the B»y*« *■) 
a vymCursorM. a65Z4(Cott.)lf)>cm comberd beinsin. *380 
Lancl. P. PL A. 1. 170 pei beopeumbred in care and eanoea 
not out-crepe, c 1440 York Myst xxvi. 171 pou arte com- 
bered in curstnes<3e. 1460 in PoL Ret. 4 L. Peema (1888) 
64 per was she combreo yn a carefulle case. 

t c. intr. (for refl.) in same sense. Obs. 

?e 1400 Chester PI. i. arp, 1 comber, 1 canker, I kindle in 
care, 1 unke in sorrow. 

t ^ To harass, distress, trouble. Ohs. (eac. with 
mixture of sense 4 : to incommode, bother). 

a turn Cursor M. 8oz8 (Cott.) Es nathlM pat mal bim 
enmber. <-1440 York Myst. xxxiv. axz 'Dier qoenes vs 
comcres with per ctakke. 153$ Covrrdale x Kmgs xxi 5 
What is y* matte^ that thy sprete is so eombeed? 1811 
Bible Lime x. 40 Martha was cumbred about muck sensing. 
1868 Collins iu Rigaud Corr. Sei. Men (18411 11 . 48a le 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own. liiO 
Scott Abbot xv, I cumber you no longw with my pretence. 
189a Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvil, 1 aiagFoce nobody aod 
cumber nobody. 

tb. To confound or trouble the mind or teases 1 
to perplex, puzxle. Ohs. 

c 1390 lYitl. Pateme 4047 pe king In pat carfol pongt waa 
cumb^ ful long, xjat Tricvisa Barth, De P. R, iti. xvu. 
(Tullem. MS.\ Yf pe pinge pat is sen meuep to twyft^ pe 
ay^te is combrfd. ix m Covesoalb Acts b. xy Wb^ Patet 
was combred m bim adfe what saaner of vimon this ahnlde 
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be. i 6 i 4 R. C. Timif/ Whitt U vi. 0871 To bring *t about 
it my coucttit doth cumber. 

3 . To hamper, embarrass, hinder, get or be in 
the way of ( jiersons, their movements, etc.). 

137S Barbouh Uruce vi. 141 Bot his hon, that wet bom 
dourie, Cumincrit thaim the vpsang to ta. C1470 HkNar 
IP'ai/iice I 939 The presi wai thiik. aud cummerit thaim full 
fa«>t. ssag Kastkll // if/. Unf. (181 ij 949 £\ery 
Frencheman combryd other. i6u Hulcboft FrvcoJiiM 11. 
38 Their armrng. combers their toot,i then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 168s W. KosaaTSoN J'hratetl. Gtm» 
O693I 344 'I'o camher^ or incomber and entangle one. iSyg 
Brownino Lit Saitiaz 4 Body shall cumW Soul-flight no 
more. 

4 . To occupy obstrnctively, or inconveniently; 
to block up or fill with what hinders freedom of 
motion or action ; to burden, load. 

c 1^ /*. PL Comeren her stomalces wib curious 

drynkea ^1430 Syr iwtner. (Koxb.i 1333 'J’hou com I rest 
the hous here. 104 Tindalk Lukt xin. 7 Cut it doune: 
why coinbreth it the grounde? 1614 Capt. Smith I'lr- 
ginia rv. 198 Our ship .being so cumlired with the Pas- 
sengers prouisioiis. 1707 Funnp.1.1. Voy, (1799) 99 I'he 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his ship. 
1874 S. Cox Piigr. Pt. V 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers. 1885 Law Timtt LXXIX is3/iThe unwieldy maw 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's slielves. 
6. (of prec. senses h 

rs4oe Detfr. Troy 11774 To be cumbrid with couetous. 
■483 P't^tyvall . deW^. 1515) n6b, The people were so 
conib^ with the synne of mawmetry. 1577 Test, 19 
Patriarcht (16041 101 >Vhen the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departetU from it. itfi J. addon' t 

Anna. Osor. 487 How can any such thought, .comber your 
brailles, as to beleve yon shalbe able . . so to bewitch the 

g ueenes highnesse? Anr. Sanoys Strm, (1841) 149 

uch authority is cumbred with many cares. 1676 Ray 
Corr. 11848) K33 Which 1 thought not fit to cumber the 
book with. 1813 Scorr Triortu. 11. x, Cares, that cumber 
royal sway. 1I64 Bowkn Logic v. 133 [ItJ would, .cumber 
and len^^then the seulenoe unnecessarily, 

t 6. To benumb, stifTcii with cold, etc. Oh, Cf. 
ClIMBLK V, 

c 13113 Afotr. Horn 129 His sergant that cumbered was Wit 
porlesi. 1398 Trkvisa Barth, J}t P. R,\\\, xxi. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked for grete 
coide. 1483 [see Cumbxrbo i |. 1815-79 Jamifson. Cumber^ 
adj., benumbed. In this sense the Lauds are said to be 
cumber'd. West Loth. 

1 7 . pa. ppU. Oi a hawk : Constipated. Oh. ( — 
Enoijmbbu 7.) 

i486 Bk, St. A /bans Civb, A medecine for an hauke 
combred in the bowiilii. 

8. Comh.y as t oumbaT-fleld, a name for the 
Common Knot^^rass {^Polygonum aviculare\ a 
troublesome weed in cornhelds (in Bulleyn Book 
of Simples (156a) If. 3a): f oumber-houae, one 
that cumbers or inconveniently occupies a house. 
Also CUMnBR-OROUND, -WORLD. 

1940 Rlyot Imago Con. (1556) 04 b, Semblablie shall 1 be 
onto hir an unpleasaunte cumbrenouse. 

Oumberanoe. -aimoe, var. Cumurancb. 
Oumberband, -bund, var. CuMMERBaND. 
€^IImbered (kv mbaad), ppl. a, [f. Cumber v.I 
1 1 . a. Cf. Cumber v, i b. b. Benumbed ; ci. 
Cumber c^. 6. 

c 1430 Chnf. Attign* 71 * A kowanle of kyndc *, quod she 
'& combred wreccliel' Hymns (1867) 53 

A combrid wretche in cowardise. c 1460 Towntley Afyst. 
966 Combred cowanles I you calle. 1483 Caih. Angl, 86 
Cumfyrd (A, Cummtrd) \ vbi Cluinsyd. 

2 . Encumbered; hindered, hampered, occupied 
obstructively, etc. : sje the verb. 

1590 Spxnskr F. Q, t. viii. to Whiles he strove his 
combred clubbe to quight Out of the earth. 1693 Cockbram, 
Cnmbrodt let, hindred. 1684 Bunvan J'ilgr. 11. 150 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair lime. Tis hara keeping our 
Hearts and Spirits in any good Older, when we are in 
a cumbred Condition. s8l^ M. Arnold Potms, Baccha- 
Mu/tVi, ( >n the cumber'd plain. 

Cuinbarer (kv mbani>. [f. Cumber v. + -eu^.] 
One who or that which cumliers : see the verb. 

c 1450 Guy Warm. (C. >9159 The ryche emmrowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of tlws comlierere. a 1573 Knox I/isL Ktf. 
Wks 1846 1 . 73 Cumerars and quellars of Christes KirE 
1746 Harvxv Flowtr Gardtn (1818 07 Not one species 
among all this variety of herbs is a cumberer of the ground. 
1831 Scott Cast, Dang, i, Grey rocks, huge cumberers of 
the soil. 

Oumber-groiUid. [Cumber v. 8 ] A thing 
or (esp.) person that uselessly cumbers the ground; 
a useless or unprofitable occupant of a position. 
(See Luke xiii. 7.) 

1657 M. Lawrbncr Uss 4 Practics of Faith 143 Meer 
cuinMr-grounds. syao Thorbsby Diary \\. ^ An useless 
unprofitable cumber-ground. i8ai Clark vtlL Minstr. 
11 . 89 Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort. 

Cumbarinff, vbl, sh, [f. Cumber v. 4- -xno i.] 
The action oftne verb Cumber ; f trouble, distress 
(^.r.) ; hindrance, encumbrance, embarrassment, 
1303 R. Bsunnb Handl. Synne 9195 Hyt may ^ brymge 
to more curabryug. a 1340 Hampolb PsalisrciVL. [civ.] ai 
Merk kumbryng of hert. 

Cn'mberiagy ppl. a. [-ing 2.1 That cumbers. 
s68a Crirch tr. Lucretius (1683) 18a They forc't the 
ctimbring Wood to narrow bounds. i8ja Mrs. Hbmans 
PoemSf Ustr Daily PeUhs, And weigh ourourdened iptriu 
down with the cumbering dust of the earth. 

Oumberless, a. [f. Cumber sb. •4 -less.] 
Without cumber or encumbrance ; unencumbered. 


1^1 Maisbck Bk. a/ Holes 6 s That ha might be the more 
readie and tx>mberleiwe to preacn the Gospell. 1844QUAKLKR 
Barnabas d* it. 69 hlay sit and suck the sweetness of their 
cumbcrless estates. 1807 Hooo Sky Larts^ Bird of the 
a ildemess. Blithesome and cumberlesa. 

Cu'mbcniiant. ran oi Oh, [f. Cumber 

V. + -MENT.J 

1 . fa. Trouble, distress : fb. Perplexity,- 
confusion {ph .) ; O. Hindrance, embarrassment, 
entanglement. 

c 1300 K, A tis. 479 Of powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
ment. 1496 Audklay Poems 91 Castis awai covetyse that 
ih cause of cumbemient. e 1430 Hymns Pirg.(i& 6 fjt 56 Kepe 
he him from he deuelis coinbirment. 1597 S Daniel Ctv. 
Wars VI. viii. As they stand in dasperat comberment En- 
virond round >Aith horror, blood, and shame. 1599 — 
MnsopkUnt Wks. (1717) 391 Craft (wrapt still iu many 
Comterments) With all her Cunning thrives not. 

2 . That which cumbers; an encumbrance. 

1840 Blackw. A fag. XLV III. 499 * Will you not take off your 
coat r. .this elegant cumbemient of the body. 

Ctunberflome (k^mbdisam), a. [f. Cumber 

V. - -HOME ] 

1 1 . Of places or ways : Obstructing and im- 
peding motion or progress ; full of obstruction ; 
troublesome to pass or get through. Oh. 

1375 Barbour Bruct xiii. 351 Bannokburne, that sa euro- 
myraum w.is Of slyk, and depnes foi till pas. 1555 Fardle 
hacions 11. xt. 946 Pioners . . to make the waye, wher the 

i tiace is combrcfloine. 1563 Goldino Csr/ar (1565) lao The 
tritons call it a I'owne, when thel have fortified a comber- 
some wood With a dich, and a rampyre. 1681 Cotton 
H ‘onders 0/ Peaks 55 Though the way be cumbersom, and 
rough. 

1 2 . Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience; 
full of tiouble ; troublesome; wearEome, oppres- 
sive. Obs. cxc. dial. 


1535 Stewaht Crtm , Scot. III. 105 Thair names .. So 
cummersum tha ar to put in verss. 1573 Tussbk Hush. 
(1878) 19 A cumbersome l^indloid is husbandmans rod. 
s 6 sI‘ 5 I Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 111. x. iii Cunibersonte 
days . . slow, dull and heavy times. 1663 Gkrbirr C ounsel 
09 A Portch proves uften cuinlieniome, Iwing the receptacle of 
foul creatures. 1876 Holland Set*. Oaks xii. 167 ^ It would 
be sort o cumbersome to tell her.' 186a HiSLor Prov. 
Scot. 38 Better unkind than ower cumbersome. 

8. Of m:itcrial objrcts: Troublesome from bulk 
or heaviness : unwieldy, clumsy. 

1594 Blundrvil Kxerc, vi. Pref. (ed. p 596 The Globe is 
combertiome and not portable. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. 
Country Farms 390 This tree . . is not so comliersome as to 
keepe away the Sunne and the wind. 167s Milton 
P. R in. 40a That cumbersome Luggage of war. 1716 
Addison Drummer ii. i, Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloak. 1849 R. R. Napipr Hxcurs S, Africa 11 . a 
At last . . the cumbersome waggons gradually got under 
weigh. 1865 Dickrns Mat. Fr, 1. xv, 'I‘he cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

fig. s66o H. Morb Myst.GodL To Rdr. 17 A vast heap of 
humane Inventions, useless and cumbersome Ceremonies. 
1768 Bkattib A 1 ins ir. ti.\\x. With cumbersome, tho’ pompous 
show. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. ii. (1875) 43 Very cum- 
bersome mode of assisting the memory. 

Hence Cwmberiomely adv.^ Oa’mberEome- 

&«EE. 


1571 Oor.DiNG Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. x6 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men. s6is Cotgr., 
Molestiment, troublesomely, offennively, cofnbersomely. 
1678 Cuowortii IntelL Syst. 1, iii. Digr. | 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
iiioliminously. 17^ Rov in Phil. Trans, LXXV. 430 The 
cumbersomeness ot its weight appeared . . objectionable. 
1880 Scribn, Mag. Feb. S04 The lug frnre . . belonged to 
the same period of plentifuincsN, even cumbcriomeness, of 
timber. 

t Ou-mbcr-world. Oh. [Cumber v. 8.] A 
person or thing that useletsly encumben the 
world. 


C1374 Chauckr Troylus tv. 979, I combre world, that 
may of no thynge seme, a 1400 Hocclf.vr De Reg. Prime, 
0091 That cumbreworlde that my niaister slow. 1599 
Drayton Eclogues ii. 9$ A cumber-world, yet in the World 
am left, 

tCumblev sb. Oh, [ad. F. comble\^l„ at- 
muLum heap, heap over and above a measure, 
summit, a^iex, crown, etc.] 

1 . Heap, accumulation, rare. 

1694 Burthogck Reason 976 That cumhle of Accidents, 
External, Internal. 

2 , Highest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) 

1640 Howrll Dodona's Grave 48 For a cumble of all 
felicity, c 1645 — Lett. iii. xxxi. In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1630 — Cot^ave's Fr. Eng. Diet. Ep. Ded., 'J’his word 
Souverain . .hath rais'd it self to that cumble of greatiies 
that it is now applied only to the King. 

t CumblOi V. Obs, exc. dial. Also ooinble, 
and in pa. pple. oomelid. [a. Fr. comble-r to load 
:-L. cumulare\ see Acumble. Cf. Cumber in 
same sense.] trans. To oppress, deprive of power ; 
esp, to stiffen or benumb with cold. 

1388 WvcLiP Isa. XXXV. 3 Coumforte ^e comelid [v. rr. 
clumsid, comblld] hondes fmanus distoMat] c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 88 Comelyo, for coide, evirsUut, a 1805 Foiby t^'oe. 
E. Anglia^ oppressed, cramped, stiffened with 

cold. Cumblysoktf adj. stiff, and benumbed with cold. 
Intensely coldjf applied to weather, 
b. intr. To be or become benumlied. 

e ia8e OM Age in E. P, (x86ai 149, I snurpe, i anobbe, 
i sneipe on soovte, )ho3 kund i comble an kelde. 


Hence 0M*mbl8d ///. a., OM-flibXBtBBM. 
e 1440 Protup, Pam, ^ Ckinselydnesao, evirsteio, 
ttChunblyr cna^y (kirmli). Forms: 7 
oombly, oamlne, 8 oomlefff knininul, oumlyp 
9 oamly, oumbly, kumlcc. [Hind, kasnli :«^r« 
lantbaia.] A blanket, a coarse woollen cloth. 

1673 Fryrr Acc. E, India ^ P. 54 (V.) The Natives.* 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hatr-Cloth. 1698 
OviNCTON ypy. Sursdt 4^5 (V.) Camlees, which are a sort 
of Hair Coat made in I^rsia. 1781 Prison Expenses sf 
Hon, J. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1840) 111 . lY.; One 
comley as a covering. 1798 G. Forstxr Jmv, I, 194 iV.) 
A large black Kiimmul, or blanket s84a BiscHorr oollen 
Manuf, 11 . 319 'i'he common sheep of the plains of India, 
with a course fleece, .from which the kumlees or coarse blan- 
kets are manufactured. 1685 Alacm. Mag. Nov. 77/9 Rough 
country blankets, or cumblies, striped in black and white. 

t OuniDrasioa* Obs, Also comber-, oombr-, 
-anoe. -aunoo, etc. [i. Cumber v. + -aeox : cf. 

ACCUMBBANCE, EnOCMBRANOB.] 

1 . The action of * cumbering * ; ? overcoming, 
vonquishing; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

1303 R, Brunnr Handl. Synne X019 To many on comyk 
l>arfore evyl Uiirghe cumberaiince of devyl. c 1400 Metr, 
St, Hath, (Halliw.) x8 Thou have them fro the fend ys com- 
beiauns I 1493 Fetiivall {istj,) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of the tende that they talle not in to deedly synne. 

2 . Tne Action of tioubling or harassing; trouble, 

distre}>s, aimoyonce. # 

CX3SS E. £. A Hit. P. B. 4 Ksrk & combraunce huge. 
X377 Lancu P. Pi, B. xviii. 965 Care and combraunce is 
coiiien to vs alle. c 1440 Pramp. Parv, 89 Comers wnce, 
vexaeio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ymon 1. 19 To wai aunt 
thee. . from evyl and from any coiiibraunce, 1435 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. 1 . 499 Drewedes with bibill, belled bulk . . 
Wiihc cruell cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rycht rudlie the Romans. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 81 1 'here 
U no felicitle . .which is not darkened with some clovrde of 
combratice and adversitle. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. 
(18401 975 The army will be very beierogericous . .which 
niu^i needs occasion much cumbrance. 
b. Trouble of mind ; perplexity. 
c 1460 J. Russell BA. Nurture zo86 A merchalle Is put 
oft tymes in gret comberaunce For som lordts ^at ar of 
blod royalle & litclle of lyvelude ; er chauiice, And some of 
gret ly velode & no bl sde royalle. 1561 T. N orton Calvin' t 
Inst I. 37 As it is very hard to know, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to some wittes than is expedient. 
O. A cause ot trouble or annoyance ; a trouble. 
1377 Lanci.. P. PL B. xii. 46 Catel and kynde witte [1393 
C. XIII. 945 couetise of catel] was combraunce to hem 
nlle. 1570 T. Norton tr. Newel's Catech. (1853' 17B I'he 
iiicommodities and cumbrances that light upon us in this 
life.^ 1657 Tomlinson Renou's IHsp. 145 Lest they take 
detriment from the afoiesaid cumbrances 


3 . The action ot hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hindered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, encumbrance. 

15M Covrroalb Dent. i. 19 How can I alone beare soche 
con^aunce, and charge, and stryfe amonge youf 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars (K', T avoid the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt. i6es Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Dent. i. 
>9 Uy your cumbruice, understand, tiie cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you. 

b. That which encumbers ; an encumbrance. 

1644 J. Fary Gods Severity 96 A fruitlcsse Chris- 
tian IS a very burthen and cumbrance to the place hce lives 
in. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) sin transplanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 454 F.xtul not 
Riches then. .The wise man's cumbrance if not snare. 


CumbroiUI (kvrabras), a, Forms : 4 7 oum- 
beroua, (8 oumb'rous), 4 .SV. oumrooxa, 5 oosn- 
berua, -oae, oomboroua, oomertia, oomorowa, 
oumbroaae, 5-6 oomeroua, 5-7 oomberous, 
oombroua, 6 oommeroua (e, cummerouae, oousn- 
breoua, 5 - oumbroua. [f. Cumber sb. 4 -ous : 
cf. obs. F. combreux (Palsgr.).] 
fl. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
or access; » Cumbersome i. Obs. 

t375 Barsol'r Bruce x. 15 Ane montane . . So cumrouss, 
and ^e so stay, I'hat it wes hard to pas that way. s^ 
Win of Shaa (Somerset Ho.', Noyous & comberus high 
weyes. xMs Records Patkw. Kuowl. To Rdr., The way 
muste neeow be comberoui, wher none hatha gone before. 
>600 Holland Lts^ xxi. xxv. 407 llie rough, comberous, 
and unpassable forests invio atone impedito\. sfiig 

\V. Bsownb Brit. Past. 11, iv. Among the combrous brskes. 
1I61 Lvttoh ft Fane TannMuser 107 Now o'er tha cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and watery UgliL 
t 2 . Causing trouble, distress, or annoyance ; full 
of trouble or care ; troublesome ; harassing ; weari- 
some, oppressive ; * Cumbersome a. Obs, 
cxaoo Maundrv. (x 839> xxvii, 979 Many ober maruejrles 
ben ^re, bat it were 10 combroue and to long to puiten it 
in acripture of Ixidcca. 1447 Bokbnham Seyntys • Roxb. ) Z34 
A dyashese the had fill comeroua S990 Kbcordb, etc. 
Cr. Aries 391, 1 shall have a cumbrous worke to do. saga 
SrENsaa F. Q. t. i. 93 A cloud of cumbrous anattes doe mm 
molest. 1667 Milton P . L , xi. 5^ How I may be quit. 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge, 
d. Troublesome from bulk or heaviness ; harden- 
some, unwieldy, clumsy; »Ci:mbbbsomm 3. 

a 1400 Pistol 4/ Susan 994 Vr copui waore cumberous, 
and cundelet vs care. 1494 Fabvan Chron, vil 610 The 
other [ordenaunce] that were heuy ft cumbrusse, ha lefta 
bahyiida hvm. iSM Eobn Decaiaee 361 Certeyna lyttlc 
cloches . . the whl^ . . are not comberous to be caryed 
abowt. 1718 Pops llieui v. J14, 1 hate the cumbi^s 
chariot's slow advance, 1813 Scot Rokeby v« iv. Amour 
. . Cumbrous of siie, uncouth to sight. 1875 JavoMs Money 
(Z878) 144 A currency is 4 times as heavy and cuabroui. 
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tMi JoKNiOM Na 179^11 Thmtilnt off thtiM 

rambraiM wuuMnti of kwriting. ita Aiiiiou> Zj/. in 
Stonky Li/St 4 * (iS^) L viL corroci tbt Myk 

where it it cumbroue or incorrect, min Gukii lii. 
(1879) ^ cumb^i mecUaeiy of rite nod eeremony. 
Oumliroiiflly (ki^'mbmia adv. [f. prec. ^ 
-LT In a cumbrous, troublesome, or Durden- 
some manner : see the a^j. 

1901 /’«/. Pnm* iRolU) IL 104 Multiptlync of to many 
frem^ whicbe encrceen combrouaeU. iM Udau- etc. 
£num. Par, Pref. 19 To be coumbreouafy entangled at it 
were. 1893 Whitnbv Iffe Lang, x. 180 Ralecting both 
theee titles as cumbrously long. 

OvmbrOUtLeffB (ko mbrasnlu). [f. as prec. 
-¥ -MX88. J The quality of being cumbrouS) trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

>887 Primmr P ij, Make me . . sadde and sober 

wUbout comberousoes. i 9 s |8 J. Martineau Simdin Ckrit* 
tioHity M The cumbrousness of ceremonies. 1879 Catatlft 
Ttckn, £duc. IV. ^83/1 llie weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 

Cixme-oell, obs. f. Coom-oeil : see Coon sb,^ 4. 
Oumel- : see Gomel-. 


Cumellsg, obs, form of Comicltito. 

C1840 J. Smyth Livta Btrktityt (1883) I. 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings. .found upon tiie Abbots demesnes. 

Onmene (kii^min <.» Chem, ff. L. eumfnum 
Cumin f -knb ] A hydrocarbon, C« Hj«, found in 
Roman cumin oil : it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Bcnsene. SoOuniio (kiw mik) 

0., of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid 
CioHxsOi, cumic aldehyde^ etc. Ou'inidiiia, a 
base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
Oumi nio a., of or derived from cumene \»rumic, 
Onmole cumene, Owiayt, the acid organic 
radical, CioHjiO, of Cumic acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl ; hence cu'mylamidt, cu^mylene, cumy'- 
/iV, cu'myhdey etc. 

1863-ya Watts Did. Cktm, II. 173 Cutntnt, Cumol. 
Hydrioe of Cumenyl. ibid, 174 Ctiniene is insoluble in 
water. 1873 . ” Fawned CAem. 8 i 3 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol or cumic aldehyde, one 
of tiie constituents of oil of cumin. 1830 Daubeny Atom, 
Th, viii. led. s) 843 A substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Nicholson in the oil of carawaya 1847 
Turner MUm. Chtm. xqjj The addition of an acid causes 
the cuininic acid to separate. 1863-70 Watts Did. Ckom. 
11. 178 is produced by the ox'dation of the 

oxygenated oil (hydride of cumyli contained in essence of 
cumin. Ibid, li. 18a Cumyl in the free state, or Cumylide 
ofCumyl..is an oily liquid, heavier than water. 1873 — 
Fawned Ckem, 79X Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
Alcohol. 

Cumerar, obs. form of CuMssiixn. 

Coxnin, enmmin (kp'min). Forms: ikymen, 
oymen, yn, a oiunin^M'), 4 yoomyn,-^, 5-6oum- 
myn, 5-7 oomon, 6 oomeyn, oommine, -men, 
-myn, 7 oomin(e, oum(m)ine, 7-0 oommin, 
(8-^ oumming), 6- oum(m)in. fOE. cymen 
\\~-cumin^, a. L. cumtn um (rv«-), a. Gr. tebulnov, 
Cf. OIIG. chumin, cumin, also chumil (MHG. 
kumel, (ier. kiimmel), Sw, kummin. Da. kum- 
men. The word has also come down in the 
Romanic langs., It. cumino, comino, Sp., Pg. 
comine, OF. cumin, eemin. ME. cumin, comm 
was either fiom Fr. (like MDu. comijn, Du. 
komijn), or altered from OE. cymen after Fr. The 
Gr. Kitjilvov is supposed to have b(‘eii a foreign 
word, cognate in origin with the Semitic names, 
Heb. pD kammdn, Arab. kammdn, and 

their cognates ] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant (Cummin Cyminum) 
resembling fennel : cultivated in the Levant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatic and car- 
minative qualities ; also called Common, Garden, 
or Roman cumin. 

Oil cumin’, the essential oil of aimin seed, consisting 
of three hydrocarbons cyniene, cymol, and cuminol. 

4^897 K. /Alfred (Iregary^s Pmt. Ivii. 439 Jc iiogoCiaS 
eowre mintan R eowerne dile R eowerne kymen. c loeo 
Ags. Coop. Matt, xxiii.^ Cymen [r>,r. cymyn ; sx6o Hattan 
Goxp. cumin], c 1300 K, Aiis. 6797 Gynger, comra gaven 
oduur srai'e. sgSa Wvci.ir Am. xxviii. 95 He shalsowe the 
sed gitn, and the comyn eprengen. 13^ Trfvisa Barth, 
Do P, R, XMi. xxxviii. (1495)695 Comyn.. is a seed wyth 
good Mnell and wyth pale colour ^1400 Liber Coeamm 
(1869! 8 Fora hit with gatynqale and gode gyngere, With 
canel and alle in fere, rtgso Promp, Pofv, 89 

Comyn, scede \Ciminnm, P.). sgoi Hor lvbueh Horn, 
Apotk. 5 b, Common stipea in vinegre. 1736 Bailey fiouuk. 
Did, aaS Cummin is accounted good for the stomach. 1897 
Emrrbon Paomo, Sphinx Wks. f^hni I. 398 Rue, myrrn, 
and cummin for the Sphinx— Her muddy eyes to clear, 
ttys Manning Afissian H, Ghost xi. 309 The Pharisees., 
gave tithes of mint, anise, and commin. 
b. Jig in allusion to Matt, xxlii. 23. 

1741-1841 [see Anise a]. >741 Watts Imprev. MindxVr, 
I 8 'tSoD III The mint, anise and cumming, the gestures 
and vestures and fringes of religion. iSpt Eain. Rev. Apr. 
419 The anise and cummin of a great archaeological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. 

2 . With qualifications applied to other plants : 
asi Axmoman or Moimtaia Chunin, the Cara- 
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Cantm Cant* ; BUde OnuUa. » nninai* 
laMow pUBt, tatitm, wklTOUjA in Ewtant 
Miootiiet for it, Uack, acrid, and armnttie wadas 
Jtoni Onarin. AmmI or Bitliop'a-waed t Baroai 
Omnia, the Aniie, fimptniOa AtOnm \ Wad 
Omala, (a) the wild variety of eaain ; f the 
wild Nigella $ (r) an umbtluferoiis plant, Lagmda 
cumimedes. 

XimDedoetu 11. xdv. 074 The wOde Comyn . . hath 
a brittle st^ b6e4 Mamcham Ckoeip Heuk, 1. Tedbh ef 
Hard ^erde, Asseos, Comin royal, is a Herb of soon called 
Bulwort, Bishopsau^, or Herb-wiIUam. xyia ur. Pomade 
HteU lirmX, s EthiopianZ^ummin is a Plaiit which has 
^vM like Dill sMls Biblb iR. V.) Jea xxviii. eg Doth 
the plowman . . not cast abroad the fitches Immrg, black 
cuBinin {Nigtiia eaiiva)\, 


3 . attrib, and Comb,, gs cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
etc. ; oumin-splitting a,, skin-flint, niggardly 
[cf. L. cuminisector, Gr. xv/iivo-vp/or^r]. 

xaye Palms. 007/1 Commyn eede, comyn. ifiox Bacon 
Adv, Learn, u vii. 35 A carver or divider of Comine eeed 
which is one of the least seedes. a 1613 Ovesbuby A IPi/k 
(1638) q 6 His wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
dT soe 8 F. Gsbvillx .ViVAnfy 1x6591 199 Like a true cutter of 
Cumins seeda 1734 Gilubs Hiet. Coil. I. 41)6, s8 Cumin 
cheeses were to be sent us from Ley^n. i8aa T. MiTCHnu. 
Aristopk, 11 . 304 A sneskingjpitiful. cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treat. Bot, |6o/i The cumin seeds or fruiU 
are the produce of Cuminum Cyminum, 1873 Watts 
Pawned Ckem, 767 A hydrocarbon, called cumcuc..exisu 
rcady^ormed in Roman cumin-oil. 

Cumli(6, -ly, -ling, obs ff. Comxlt, -lino. 

Cuxnly, var. Cumblt, blanket. 

Oumm- ; sec Comm-. 


Cfuumar, Idllimar (ktrmai, ki^mai). Sc, 
Forms : 4 oommare, 6 oummar, oomere, 7 
oomer, 6- oummer, 8- klmmor. [a. F. commh'o 
( -i Fr. comaire, Sp. and It. comotire) t^lhte L, com* 
mdter (Laws of Lombards), f. com* together with 
•r mdicr mother.] 

1 . A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the child ; a corn- 
mother. 


1303 R. Brunne Ifandi. Synnt 9B6 pou man or womman, 
be nat su wylde To holde to pc bysshupe hyii owne chyldc. 
For jyf |>ou do, bou art conimare 'I'o nym pat hyt gat or 
bare. 1966 in Diurnal af Occurrenit (iB33> 109 To nomi- 
nat ane woman in .Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone. a xSToSfALDiNO 
Troub, Chat. / (X7991 II. X05 (Jam) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a baim . , to be baptised 
. . and conveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
1790 in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. III. 57a Towards the 
end of the week, at) the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers* Feast. 

2 . A female companion or intimate ; a gossip. 

xsou'RU Dunbar Ryckt Air/ie an Ask IVe.tdinsday 9 

Drynkand the wyne utt cumeris tway. /bid. xx ' My fair, 
Hweh cummer* quod the tuder. 1644 Bailue in Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (i855( Intiod. 34 , 1 thank my cummer your 
wife heartily. 169B R. Franck in A. M<^Kay Htst, Kil* 
marnock 7 TTieir wives are sociable comera 1790 Scots 
Songs II. 7 My kimmer and 1 lay down to sleep. s8ao 
Scott Monas*, viii, A special cummer of my ain. 

3 . A woman, a female ; familiatly applied, like 

* fellow’ to a man. With various local specific 
applications, e.g, young woman, lass, gill, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, etc. 

17. . Humble Begoar in Herd Colled. ^1776) 11 . so (Jam.) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? X745 Song, What’s a’ 
the steer, kimmer? .* 7 ®S Burns ^nd Rp, to J^apraik x, 
Fortune . the kiltie kimmer. x8o6 Train i'oetual Reveries 
89 (Jam.) She in travail was. .No kindly kimmer nigh there 
wah To mitigate ht-r pain. x8s8 Scott Br. Lamm xxiii, 

* That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock . . mony a cummer 
lang syne WAd hoe sought nae better horse to flee . . 
through mist and moonlight.' sBex Blackw, Mag. Jan. 40a 
(Jam.) It's a bonnie sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmera streaking themselves soe eydently to the 
harvest darke. 1673 F. 1 . ^udamore Day Dreams 13 In 
piesencc of the go*^ cummen of Newhawn. 

II Cummerbimd (hr maibrnd). Angh’Jnd, 
Forms : 7 oombar-, oommer-, 8 oumbor-, 8-9 
oummerband, 9 oummer-, kummerbund. 
[UraQ and Pers. kamarband, i.e. loin-band.] A 
sash or girdle worn lound the waist ; a waist-belt. 

16x8 R. Cocks DiViry iHakl. Soc. 1883 1 . i47(Y.)A sample 
of gallie pottes , . chint bramport, ana combarbands, with 
the pricea xt/bnJ.ond Gas, No. 9969/9, 934 pieces of Com- 
meroands with Gold Flowers. XTps Hist, in Ann. Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and atm))er-band'i. <1813 Mrs. Sherwhod 
Ayah 4 Lady ix. 53 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 £ A Parkks Prod, Hycime 
(ed. a) 410 Ibe necessity 01 cholera belts or kummerbunds 
is avoided. 

Oummerouff^ obt foma of Cumbbous. 
Cummlti, oumming ; see Cumin. 

Oummln, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Comk pa pple. 

Ou*ttUttillg« Sc. Also 6 oumyeoiio, 07m- 
mlng, kymmond. [? Related to Coomb 1, senses 
a, 4, in Sc. cum, him (Gael, cuman is prob. from 
Lowland Sc.).] a. In Brewing, * A large oblong 
vessL'l, of a square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving what works over 
from the masking-fat or barrel. Loth.* b. * A 
small tub or wooden vessel. Angus, Life* (Jamie- 
son 1825.) 


tgfil Abesdsm V* *8 hsadbp fst, aim 

sen have* ,im iMdntw. .aMcyaiibini. atie lald-AaUoii, 
ana wort diask iftt JaMrtiOK, 
ah^lowmkoaadmlNmw*Mi^ t/pkCfydeoa 
Ounnuiom Se* Variant of Cammook t * A flhoit 
staff witk a crookod head ’ (Jam.). 

1988 Bunns On SeotL Mantgom to IF, /ndia vU, To 
trsasbio undor fornios’s ouwock. 

Ouiuawnta^ obs. form of Covbvant. 
Cumolff : see tmder Cumbni. 

Oump- s see Comk 

(kirmik^). Also 7 enuiuult, 
9 kum-, -kat, *utiok [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the CninMname Ain hd 'gold otmnge’.] 
A small variety of orange (C itrns Aurantium, var. 
Japonkd), cultivated in China and Japan, having 
a sweet nnd and acid pulp; mnch umd in pre- 


serves, etc. 

1809 DAXfrtxR Vop, 11 . L R3 The Orangos ars of divon 
sorts, and two of them more excellent Uian the lOKt. One 
sort is called Camchain, the other la called Camouit 
. . 'Hie Osm-quit is a vary small round Fruit. 1841 six 
J. DksieSkeUhes China 1x857) H* 90s The ChuMschavo 
betides several diminutive species of the gcotis citrus; 
one of which, called Kum-kat, makes a goM sweetmeat 
when preserve whole s88s Gordon 7 Jan. x/s I'be Kum* 
quat, or Japanese dwarf Orange. t8^ CrseePs CeUab 
Cumquats (small OraiiM in syrupli 

Cumradd, obs. form ol CoMRAnn. 

fCumirayt W. Sc. Obs. [app. a by-foim of 
CuMBKu; buttheform is uuex]damed.] CUMBER 
V. 1, to overwhelm, rout. 

rx4ss WvNTOUN Cron, ix. viii. 4X In schoit tyme all Imt 
Rowte wet Bwacumrayld, hat here bade na man. — Joid, 
VIII. xvi. X05 ; VIII. XL so. igxg Douojuas oEneit v. x. 70 
Fast athir sort gan vthirit rout cumray. 

OumrouBs, -ryt, oU. ff. Cumbboub, CuMBSEsa 

Cumne, var. of Comsb v. Obs., commence. 

Cumnelled, obs. form of Coom-ceiUdi see CooM 
sb."^ 4. 

1699 Ayr Presbyt. Rec, In Rogers Social Life in Scoib 
(1BB6 111 . sooCumseiled, with window cases and boards 
glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

||Cll]llslUbW(ko‘ml$). Also kumahnw. [Ac- 
cording 10 Giles, the Amoy pronunciation. Arnt-J/Vf, 
of the Chinese words han to be grateful, hsUh 
thanks - ' grateful thanks a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.] In the Chinese ports: A present or 
gratuity; a baksheesh. 

xSeo H. Mai COM Trav. IL GIom., Cwnrshaw, a prerant. 
At Canton, custom has made some cumshaws matter of 
right x883 Where Chineses Drive 163 Baldpate . had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as tney left. 

Hciioe Ou'mnlmw v., to make a present to. 

t Cum-twang. An obsolete term of contempt. 

XM Nashr Lenten Sti^fe 3 Those greybeard huddle- 
dudoles nnd crusty cum-twangs were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 


Cuxurnlailt (kiff’miill&Dt). Math, [ad. L. cu* 
muldnt'em, pr. pple. Of cumuldre^ 'The deno- 
minator of the simple algebraical fraction which 
expresses the value of an improper conthmed 
fraction.* S)lvc8terln Phil, Trans, (1853)1. 543. 


Cmnular (kiff mUlfij), a. [ad, L. cumuldr*is, 
f. cumulus heap, Cumulus.] « Cumuloub. 

X837 (see CiRRO-cuMULAs], iBps A rdrossem Her, 10 June 5 
The dark nuLises of cumular cluud overhead. 


CnnmlMta (kin mltllA), a, [ad. I.N cumul&l*us, 
pa. pple. of cumulare: see next] Formed or 
gathered into a heap ; heaped up ; massed. 

X333 Stewart Cron. Mot. 1 . 118 Ane carne of stonU to 
gill^cumulat. 1833 T. Adams £xp, s Peter i. s A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 6848 
Dana Zoopk. (1848) 301 Their cumulate mode of budding. 
X871 Earle PhiM. Rng. longue | 655 Short sentences are 
prevalent in our language . . But we can use the cumulate 
construction when neMeo. 


Cnmillatd (kiw-miilflrit), fi. [f. L. cumul&t; 
ppl. stem of cumulate to heap.f. cumul-us a heap, 
the conical crown of a heaped measure.] 

1 . trans. To gather in a heap; to heap up; to 
pile up, collect, amass, accumulate. Also fg. 

1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 50 We must use 
that language . . which is knowen to us leest . , we cumu- 
Utynge in greke wordcs maye of very lyght be laughed to 
acorne. 1341 Baenes Whs. (1573) 34c/i Let all these makers 
of new Gms cumilate tliemsriues togither on a heape. 
x8xa-BO Shelton Quix. iv. vi. 'T. * All the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cumulated in CamiliL 1893 Wooiv 
WARD Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1793) 983 Mighty Mioles of 
Shells, .cumulated in many Places Heap upon Heap. 1850 
J. H, Newman Diffic. Anglic. 99 It is often a mistake, in 
controversy, to cumulate reasons, etc. 

b. Legal. To combine (a number of actions, de- 
fences, etc.) into one ; cf. Cumulation 3. 

A Civil Law term still used in Louisiana. KCeni, Did.) 

o. intr. To accumulate. 

1863 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 11. v, As Fledgcby's aflhmts cumup 
latcd. 


2 . tram. To add over and above, to combine 
with something additional. 

1840 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Zswfw. 384 Which cumu- 
lates the evill of Indignation to the evil! of suspicion. 1868 
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CUHOTATOa. 


OtrUTULATSD. 

R. RofWAKns Raiei^ I. *xiv. 571 Philip . . allowed hln to 
cumulate the coandllorship with the corteeitlurahip. 18^ 
.Stf/. Rtv. 98 Nuv. 704 Chcumfttancwi. have cumulated the 
function of investigator with that of instructor or adviser. 

3. To put ihc crown oraummit to. Ohs. or arch. 
iddoCtAUDRM Brmtnrigyi To wicked men their table is 
a snare, their prosperity cumulates their niiMry. 167a 
Makveix/iVA, Transp. I, 308 To cumulate nil this happi< 
nes.s, they had this new l.aw against the Fanaticks. 1860 
PiWKY Min. Pr»pk. 565 God restores to the penitent all h;s 
liHt graces . . and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He converts him. 

1 4. To heap, load, pile with, Ohs. 

Foxr W. (V M. (1684) I. Rmperotim, Kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their uwu, did rather cumulate 
the Church wkh superfluities. 

Hence Ctimulating vhl. sh. and ///. ts. 

1637 Giu.innK Pop. Corextt. 11. iv. bo The putpu. 

lating of Ceremonies in the auncient Church. 1885 Fraur't 
Mag. l.I. 5 A cumulating pile of crimes, of negligences and 
of blunders. 

ChuiLtllatod (Icii/'tni/TI^'tf^d), ppl. a. [f. prec ] 
tl. Heaped up, accunaulated. Obs. 

164a Br. Kkvnolds Isratfs Pttif. Dcd. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies. 

2. 5 p$c. or douds : Formed into comuli. 

1817 Southey Let. 98 May, They (the Alps] have preciiiely 
the appcMance of white cumulate douds. 1853 PHiLMra 
Rivers Vox-ksh. v. 164 Great masses of cumulate doud. 

Chimulately adv. [f. Cl'MO- 

i.ATifi ] In a cumulate manner, hy cumulation. 

1846 Dana Zovpk. (18481 637 The stems lengthen c'uniu* 
lately by geiumuilon. 

Cmnulatiozi (kir/miiTIp’ Jan). [n. of action f. 
L. cumuidre : sec CrMtiLATK.] 

^ 1. The action of heaping up or collecting 
ill roasaes ; an instance of kucIi action ; al>o, a 
gathered mass, a heap ; accumulation, gathering. 

Chiefly Xc- 

t6i6 nuM.oKAR, Cumulation^ a heaping up, or incrcniring. 
i6as Shirley /..ove-trkiis iil v, 1 . . wish you all cuniu- 
latiuns of prosperity. 1794 Pauey F.vut, 1. 11. i. 8 4 'Hiis 
proof. . is prop ily a rumiilation of evidence, by no means 
a naked or solitary record. s868 liowaix S/wkesP- 0»ue 
Mare Prose Wks. tStjo III. 49 It is by suggestion, not cu- 
miilaHon, that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination. 1899 Contemfi. Rrtf. May 71:1 'I his will dcfwnd 
. .oil the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

+ 2 In English C/niv. « A(301 jmwlati<)N 3- Ohs. 
1841 I.AUO Hist. ChAtice Harsh. Oxf. 17 (T.) For cumula^ 
tion, 1 muAt needs profess, 1 never liked it. And itsuppijaes, 
of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the fli:»t degree, or 
a needless tiaste of the second. 

3. Civil I aw. 'J'he coinbination or joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding. 
Used in Louisiana, and formerly in Scotland. 

f&45 Stale Trials, Sir Rah. Spatim>a<Hi ( R. \ I’Jie defender 
denies any such ciistom ; hut, by the comrary, defences 
have severally, mid witliout cumulation, been proponed and 
diMiussed, as in Ochil try's process. i8l^ in Csut. Diet, for 
liouisianu. 

CumulatiBt (kiir mltTltllsO. rare, [f Cuuu- 
LATK V. f -1ST.] One who accumulates. 
a 1B46 Ckrisiian Ohesraer cited in Worcester. 
CniMTila.t.i’w^ ,ki/r mi/?lAiv), a. [f. \..(umuldl-y 
]»pl. Stem of cumuidre (see Cumulate) + -ivit. Cf. 
uiod.F. ettmuiatif, irv.] 

1 1. Such a.s is formed by accumulation or heaping 
on (as opposed to organic growths. Ohs. 

sfoe Bacon Athi. Learn 11 v. | i Ah for knowledge 
which man receiveth hy te.iching, it is cumnl.itive and not 
oiiginal ; as in a water that liesidcs his own spring head is 
fed with other springs and stieams. 1 

2. Constituted by or arising from nccumtilalion, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars; acriniring or increasing in force or cogency 
by successive additions, as cumulative argument, 
evidence, force. 

1668 Liharty of Conscience the Magistrates Interest 4 Ho 
. .has not t^y the common tye of a Subject ufKin him, for 
Imh protection as a man, but the cumulative ubliization, and 
tlianks to pay for his Jtululgenco. u 1676 H\lu Uist. 
Placit. Cor. xiv. (I'.l Ainon^ many cuinnlative treasons 
cliarged upon the Ute earl of StralTora. 18*3 Krai 1: Serm. 
it. 11848) yj The argument from the authority of implicit 
believers is cumulative: i. c. a frehh argument is added 
every time a new instance is observed of a man's flnding his 
happiiteKB in Christianity. s84t-'4 KMr.RsoN F.ss., Self- 
reliance \IV%, (Bohn) I. 95 Alwaj's scorn apj^raners, aiid 
you always may. The force of character m cumulative. 
1840 Murchison Siluria xx. 500 We have . cumulative 
evidence to prove the wide-spread diflTusion of the same 
types. s868 Fkbeman Norm. Cano, (i876jn- ix.4j9Tliere 
are several circumstances which nave together a kind of 
cumulative force 

b. Cumulativi medicine. 

18^ W. Bfgbib Bk. Med. Inform. ^ Adtnu App. 951 
Digitalis is what is called a cumulative medicuie : its effects 
aiv BometimeR not immediately produced ; but each succes- 
sive dose remaining in ihe system, these may bo seen even 
after the medicine is discontinued. 

3. Sc. Lerw. Of jurisdiction: Conenrrent, as 
oppo.'^ed to privative or exclusive. 

1748-7 Act 90 Cea. tl, c. 43 § 97 The jurindicdon hereby 
reserved to such Corporation .shall be . . takento he cumula- 
tive only. 17^4 RasK in r Princ. Sc. Law 1. il, 1 6 Ju risdlct ion 
is either privative or cumulative.. otherwise 

called cemeurrentM that which may be exercieed by any of 
two or omn coorie in the aanw cause. 


A That tends to accnmnlato. 

1^ H. SniNCttE Stud, Sadat. xin. .394 Certain netloiw 
which go on. in the firu are cumulauve, instead gf being, as 
in tJie second dissipatii^. 

5. Cumulative Vote, or system of voting : a syftcm 
of voling, where there are several r^presentativea, 
in which each voter haf as, many votes as there are 
representatives, and may accumulate them ai>OQ ond 
candidate or distribate them over any number of 
candidates ; a system introduced in connexion with 
the School Board elections in Great Britain. 

1880 McCarthy Chon IHmes IV. llx. 094 llie School 
Boards, .the {irinciple of the' cumulative vote was tested for 
the first lime in their elections. x886 Momlet W. R. Greg 
Crit. Misc. HI. 955 Lord Orey*« prescription . . consisted of 
the follo^ving iugicdients ’.'—the cumulauve vote; not fewer 
than three Keats to each constituency, etc. 
Cumlatively (hi/i mial/civli), adv. {f. prec. 
•f -LY -.] Ill a cumulative manner. 

1844 Maxwri.l Prerag. Chr. Kings i. 8 This power is 
tran^eiredoiiely cumulatively. 1660 lioMp Keg, 70 

Ruritans and other Sectaries, .pretend that the Government 
originally procecdetli, and habitually rcsideih in the people, 
bul is cuinuUitively and cominujiicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, and therefore the people, resuming 
the Collated power toto their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1897 Hake 
Guesses 4^ It •- does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step, ifi^ Lowvll Old Eng, Dramatists (iBgai 13 
A national conaciou-sness, inade^ cumulatively operative by 
the c.xistenie. .of a national capital. 

Cuxmilativeueaui (ki/rmidtl/livnosV [f. as 
prec. -h-W£ss.] Cumulative quality or cIiarncitT. 

187a Contemp. Rrv. XK. 619 This cuniiilutivencsS of 
knowledge Is a result of the principle of iu relativity. 1889 
Theological Monthly J.in 49 A certain cumnintiveueas of 
style, .culminating in a grand finale of eniUust.Asin. 

CtUnulatO- (kir/miiil^’to-), combining form 
from L. cnmuldtiis Cumulatf, in sense *cumu- 

latcly- *, ‘ cumulate and *, e. g. cumulate^ 

fascuulate, bunched or fasciculate, with aggregation 
of the iasacles. 

1848 Dana Zaoph. 11848) 383 Cnmulntofasciculate. polyps 
long turbinate. Ihui. (j\w*.,CumulatO‘ramose. Branenes 
lengthening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succesip 
siv^ the terminal. 

t dll'Jinilator. Ohs. [agent-n. from L. cumu* 
Idre.] One who accumulates. 

1799 Mormng Ckfon. in Spint Puh. ymls. (1800) III. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cumulators. 

Cuiliill€BC6iit vI^ii/miffle’B^nt^ a [f. Cumu- 
lus : see -1 scknt.I Forming into cumulus. 

x8i8 B. 0 ’Kiliu.y Greenland 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
lesceiiL 

Cumuliform (ki/7'midlil^jm), a. [f. L. cu^ 
mttl-us y -FOliM J Having the form of cumulus. 

i8Bs Athenaum 9X Feb. 954/1 The author (Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommeTKis that there xhould be two simple 
dn iKions of clouds, viz., *• Rtratifoi'm ' and * cuiiiuUform 
Cu'millO-, combining form of CuMUtdiH, used 
in naming cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with olhet types: e.g, Oinmulo-Btratua, Ou-mulo- 
cirro-stra tufl : see quots. 

1803 L. Howard Modi/. CAwrfr <1865' 4 Cumulo-stratns, 
tlie CiiTO-stralus Idended with the Cumulus, and cither 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter or super- 
adding a wide-spread stmeture to its base. Cumulo-cirro^ 
stratus vel Ninthus, the Rain cloud. A cloud, or B)'Steiii 
of clouds from which rain U falling. U is a horizontal sheet, 
abi-ve wJiich the Cirrus spreads while the Cumulu.s enten it 
laterally and fiom Ixmeath. 181S '!'• Formtek Atmos. 
Phemm, 150 1 'lie uumulostratus being a state of the clouds 
going on to become nimbus. i8j8 Scoi'porn & Lowe 
Tract. Meteorol. 55 Cumula-atratus . , chiefly appears to- 
wards night ill dry windy weather, and is of a leaden 
colour. 

t Cnmillo’Be, a. Ohs.^^ [f. L. type ^'cumulds- 
us, f. cumulus: see -ome,] Full of heaps or of 
cumuli. 

1797 Baiiky vol, ](. Cumulase, full of Heaps. 1730 8 
— ifiilio). Hcm-c in mod. Dicta. 

CumilloilS (ki/7'mi»l9s), a. ff. next f- -ous.] 
Ilcaji like ; of the nature of cumulus clourhs. 

1815 (see Ctrro-comulocsI. 1851 Nirnor. /Inr/iif. Ifeav. 
141 Rising like r vast cumulous cloud I iI^Syd. Dohri.i. 
liaUieryw. 41 The big spent clouds that. .Bach upon each 
lay cumulous. x88y jE.s.sorR Anady 135 The clouds have 
gathered in Arcudy s horizon — they ai'e there cumulous and 
duik. 

y Cnmulna (ki/z’mix^lf^s), PI. oiunulL [U 

cumulus a heap, etc.] 

1. A heap, pile; an accumulation, rathering; 
tlic conical top of a heaped measure, hence the 
consiimmnUng mass. 

1639 Hammond Oh Ps. xxxiii. 7 It riseth into a cumulus. 
1867 Manning Eng. tfr Chr/stendam y6 My fuith terminates 
no longer in n cuinulus of prolmbilities gathered from the 
past. i88a FakRar Early Chr. 11 . 913 ^i^en we read the 
Jewi^ annals i/f these years we never seem to have reached 
the cumulus of horiorn. 

2. Meteor. One of the aimplc forms of clouds, 
coosisting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other and restii'g on a nearly horizontal b^ise. 
Frequent in the sururoersky, where it often present! 
the appearance of snowy motmtain-roasses. 

Howard Mod'f. Clouds (1865) a-j It may be | 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, applic- 
able. .to the Modiheatious of Cloud . . Cumulus, convex or 


conical heaps, increasing upward from a horboiital biuie. 
tint Seontaav dder. ArctteeigR. 1 . 4i9ThaKrEiideurofthe 
cumulus nr thunder-cloud is never seen, uniats it bo on the 
land. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . it. ml liL 1 8 In the 
losrer cumuli . . Uie groope are not like hniloont or bubbles, 
but liks towers or mountains. 
attrik. 1851 Nicmol ArehiL Heavens 48 The cumulus 
cloud predominates. i89sVrrnon Lee in Contemp. Rev. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wrind had built a bridge.. of 
white cumulus mai ble. 

8. Anat. A thickened portion of the gnumlar 
lining of the CrAaflan follicle in which the ovnin 
is embedded ; the Discus proligerus, 
i88a in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Gumyeone, brewer's vessel : see Curmivo Sc, 
Cnn, OIUUI64 V. Obs. (or ? dial.') [0£. cunnian, 
•ode, wk. vb., OS. ^cunisdn in gicuntum to learu 
to know:— OTeut. type *kunmjaH, dei iv. of huunan 
to know (see Cak). Cf. the parallel dcriv. tomis, 
Gothic ga-kunnaH, kunnaida. to learn to know, 
and OHG. chunnln, MHG. kunnen to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also curmer, 
CoK^RR, Ale-connkh, and CoMr^.J 
In OK. : To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence a. To have experience of, 
prove, tist, try, make trial of(inOE. with genitive, 
in M K. sometimes with ^) ; to taste. Obs. or ^dial. 

Bsnauuf 1091 pmr 3;it wsda cunnedoii. c8tt K. A£lprkd 
Boeik. V. 8 3 Mui ic nu cunuian hwoii binne ucstriedneiuieT 
a zooo CnU 1418 (Gr.) UncuVme card cuiinniau. axooa 
Sat, Sf Sat. 997 (Gr ) CunnaS dryhtiies meahta < laoo 
Ormin 834 N« wullde het na:fre cunnenn. a taa$ Ancr. K. 
114 He dude his deorrwurSe mu 5 berti^ & sineihte ant 
cuniicde l^eiof. 1597 Montuomerir Cnerrie S lac tftThcy 
sail not than the Cherrie cun, That wald not enterprys& 
(‘ Still used in this sen-e in Dumfr ’ (Jamieson x8o8).] 
t b. To try to elo something. i)hs. 
riiys Lamb. Horn. 151 Summe to kunnen ifheomthten 
him mid sunne undernime. esaoo Trin.^ Coll. Jlont 87 
Swiche hertcB . . cunneb gif he mai kcrinne lierbergeii. 
CX 900 Ormin 13117 He wollde cunnen swa I'o brinngenn 
inn hiKK iierrte Er}>Iike k ngesn Infe & lii.HSt. a isag SL 
Mat her. 13 Hconi ]Mt cunnid to been cUsine. 

o. To get to know, to study or leaiii : sre Cox 
r.l sense 3, of which examples spelt cun, cunne, 
come (’own nenily to 16-0. In these there was 
proliably a blending of the verbs cunnan. Can, with 
this verb. 

1483-1580 (see Con n.i 3]. x868 Maynwarimo Compl, 
Physitian^ He sits down and cuim his Lesson. 

Cun : sec Can v.i and Cox v,' and 
Cun (id), obs. form of Kin. 
t Cll*]iabl69, •rA //. Chs.fare-^K [Adaptation 
of next : cf. JnounauI/KH ) A cradle. 

>547 Boorde Inirod. KnasvL 908 King Henry the aixt .. 
beii^ in his cunahles, and an infant. 

II Cunabula (kiwnsc'bixlfla),^^. //. [h.cundhula 
(neut. pi.) cradle, earliest abode Cl. Incunabula.] 

1. A cradle ; fg. the place where anything ia 
nurtured in its I eginnings, the earliest abode. 

1789 Gilb. White Stlbome l xx. 176 The awallow and 
houKC-inartin. .raising and securely flxim; crusts or shells of 
lucim as ( unabula for their young. 1864 Wkseter s. v.. 
The cunabula of tlie human race. 

2. Applied to the extant copies of the earliest 
printed books; =- Ixcunabula. 

1846 WoRrPRTKR cites Athenmum. 

Chmabular (kii/nscbii/lkj), a. [f L. cunabula 
(sec prec.) •»- -AK.] Of or pertaining to ihe cradle 
or enrli(?st abode. In mod. Diets. 

Cuniige, oIa form of Coixaux. 

Cunarder (kimiaudai). A Cnnard steamer; 
one of a line of steam-ships between Liverpool and 
New York. 

'1 his line of .steamers w.ns founded by Sir Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, N. S., in conjunction with others, 
xtBi Century Mag XXI 11 . 184/z 'I'he great Cunaider . . 
diew towards us. 188a Aihtnmttn 16 Dec. 806/9 On June 
4th, 1840.. a year bcfoie the Britannia, the first Cunarder. 
Kaiird from Liverpool. 1890 Titnet 30 Dec. 7/4 I'he arrival 
of a Cunaider in the Mersey. 

Cuaotatioa [ad. L. cunctatibu- 

em, n. of Action {.cunetdri to delay.] The action 
ol delnying ; delay, tardy action. 

158^ Pae-sons Ckr, Exerc. 11. i. 195 [Me] was ioyned to 
met in my good purpose without any tioublesonie cuncta- 
tiou. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Delay. Rieak off delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prosper d by cunctaiion. 1885 
Caelylb Fretik. Gi. V. xiv. ii. 163 Flcurys cuiictatioiis 
were di^gUHting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Kemin. 11. 69 
After some three years' sad cuiictation. 

Gunetatiou (kvijkt^i'|9s , a. rare. [f. prec.: 
sec -Tious.] ArWictecl to delaying, prone to delay. 

x 855 Carlyle Fretik. Gt. V. xv. i. 971 Nouilles bei^ 
always cunctatious in time of crims. 

Cunotative (kf^'^ktiitiv t ti. rai*e. [f. L. 
cunetdi-, ppL stem of cunetdri (see above) 4’ -ivx.] 
- prec, 

16x7 Ba(N>n. 9/. Chanctiy Wks. XIll. 189 , 1 confess I have 
somewhat of the cunciative. s88o Motlky Setketi. L ik54 
* Fabiua ' (Philip 1 1 }. .that cunctative Roman. 

jjOvnotator (k«gkt?“tai . [L., agent-n. t 

cuncfdrf to delay.] One who acts tardilv, a de^ 
layer. Hence Ounota torMliip {noHce-vta.). 

x8s4 Hammond Fundamentals Wks. 1 . 494 (R.) Being 
unwilling to discourage such mctoloni, (they] always kohp 
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tfMm In g0«d hop*. Smt Xtv. n Ahai^ Tlnpigt 
of Cuitcutor hM oiien . . Men pinytd oy vtiSk G^riiMeiita. 
tSfllg Carlvls FftM. Gi. Vtlt xix« u iit OincintoMhln 
niwt now the trnde neeM i then h nothing to he huidc of 
p^ng Fehius-Qinctetor, 

A im. [f. pfoc. t 

«ee *ottY.] Dtspe^d to deky. 

1884 Cahlylr Fntfk, Gt* xu. ix, He gete theee lequMitce 
and ie Ptill cun(;talonr. 

Chuiotipotent (ki?nkti'pat<iit\ a. ran. In 5 
eonotypotent. [ad. Inte L. amctif^4iU~iM^ f. 
fMictus all + potensy powerltik (aftei the 

classical cmnipotens) J All^poweritil. omnipotent. 

c 148s (1809) II. 596 Ihesu Almyghty. .fcyng 

conctypotent ofheuyn glory, zyey in Bailbv vm. 11. lyys 
in Ash. th|8 Nbalb Bernttra «r Jf. 31 O true pecunsr 
vision Of God cunclipotent. 

t Clincti*t 61 l 6 nt, O. rare, [f, L. €%mct-us 
all 4* teninSf Unini- holding ; cf. prec.] Holding 
or possessing all things, 
im in Baiucy voL II. 1773 in Ash. 

Cundt var. of Cond v,t to diiect a ship. 

Cimde obs. form of Kind. 

Cundel, oundle (»)> obs. form of Kindle o. 
Oundeth, -did, -dit(e, -duit(6, -dyth(e, 
-dyt(.e, oba. ff. Conduit, Conduot 


It ChindimngO (kdiidwrie-rige). Also oon-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. cuntiur, euntur eagle, condor 
■It ango vine] A Peruvian climbing shrub Ccao- 
lobm Cuntiuranga, the bark of which was intto- 
cluced into therapeutic use in 1871. According to 
the Sydenham Society's Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different balks have been included under this name, 
the kind first used being that of Pseusmagtnmius 
equatarimns, 

1871 N, Vk, Druffgisrt CfrculnnXn Pkarm, ypil. it Nov. 
405) The Cundurango or Condor vine.. it a aimbtng vine 
ruseinbling much in itn habiti the grape-vine of our own 
furests 1871 Lanrei II. dax Canduranga 189* Pknmtac. 
Jrnl. 37 Apr. B6i In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as Sin aiiudute to the veqom of serpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobtia, called ibr tliis reason cutuiur-augu. 
vr the vine ol the condor. 1877 tr. ZiemxsenM ^cloK Med, 
VII. >53 The latest remedy suggested is the Cundurango 
bark. 


Cundy, cimdie, north Eng. and Sc. dial, form 
of Conduit, a covered drain or culvert. 

Cune, obs. form of Coin. 

Cuiioal (kid'ni|&I), a. \ Ohs. [f. med. or mod. 
1 .M cunedlis (in os cusiedU cuneal bone), L L. cune^us 
wedgej Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 

1578 BANisrae 7 ii»i Ara/i 1. ao The sruenth bone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone. s6ii Cotgr , 0 » batUaire^ 
the Nape, or Necke-bone. .some call it the cuncall bone. 
iya7 in Bailrv vol II. 1733 in Johnson. 18x3 Hooa 
ijneens li'^aJce 338 The ganza wased his cuneal way, With 
3 cllow Oar, and quoif of green. 

Cuneikte (kiAr-ut | A), a, [ad. L. cunedt-us wedge- 
shaped, f. cunedre to make wedge-shaped, f. cuneus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as cuneate leaf^ a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. 

sSio Asiatic Res. XI. 343 Lip obovaie-cuncate stSo 
I'vAS Wild FI, 73 7 'he leaves of the stem are cuneate. 
1884 E.J. Ixiwain TYw/BDec. vol'lie shape fef the meteor] 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conica1)L 
b. tomb., as cuneate-tailed adj. ; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as cuneatC' lanceolate. 

1^ Hookkr .^tnd. Flora 347 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovate or -lanceolate. s8Bx M . G. Watrims in Acad. 37 
Aug. X63/1 The cuneate-tailed gull. 

licnce OiiiiMitaly adv., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise. 

Cunaated (ki/ 7 'niVited>, ppL a. [f. as prec. 
-►-ED.] —prec. 

iw in Bailict vol If. 1783 Lkshtpoot in Pkii, Tram, 
I.XXV. XX The tail is two inches long, sKgbtly enneated. 
slag Stash FUm. Nat, Hui, 1 . sox The Magpie.. tail 
hmgthened and cuneated. 

CRuiaatlo (ki^if|8e*tik^, a. [f. L. eunedt-us 
CuNEAii + -xo. Cf. hieratic ] Ccneatb, Cunki- 


FOIIM a, 

s8gi Lavas D Pop. Acc. Dtsrov. Nimeveh Introd. xi. The 
epitnets of cuneiform, cuneatic, arrow-beaded . . have been 
assigned to it. 1874 Savcs in Bibt, A red. Soc. Tram. 111 . 
465 At the beginning of cuneatic deciphermeat. 
Chmaator (ki^miiAtaj). [mcd.L. equivalent of 
OF. coigneur coiner; cf. L. cunedrg to make 
wedge-shaped.] (See quot) 

1883 EncycL Brit, XVI. 480/a Tlie office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [zatb c.) when there 
existed a multiplicity of mints, since be had the sole charge 
of all the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provineet. 

Cnnaifbvm (ki»orif|Eim, ki^'m’ii-), a, and sb. 
Also 7-9 ooiMO-, 7 oiinaf<orm,9 ouniform (kixi'ni- 
f^m). [f. Lb cune-^us wedge -fobm ; cf. modL. 
cuf$ei/orm~u, F. cuniiforme (in Anatomy, 16th c. 
Pard).] A- adj, 

L Having the form of a wedge, wedge-ibaped. 
Cwmiform bom Qn Aaai.) : (a) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (h) each of three bones of the leeood row of the 
tanus, eallod imiermai, middioy and txtemai\ (c) a nama 
for tha sphenoid bona of the skull Cami/drm eartUagoe or 
tubercles i the cartilages of Wriaberg; 


v fa foru of a wei^! 8 hone so shard. a74sM0NSO 


long; 1840 C. £tui Auat. aS XTie cuneifonn process of 
t^he sphenoid kne. ^ i%o Lbitcm itatUFs Am. ArtixbB 
7 be art of arching by means of euneifonn slonea 
SL Appueti to tlie characters of the ancient 
inscriptions ai Persia, Asiyria, etc., composed of 
wedge-shaped or anow-heaiM elements; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 
i8s8 W. Tavumi in Mouth/y Rev. LXXXV. 486 The 



yoii_ , 

faund with cuneiform Inscriptions 1869 F. W. Nxwman 
Misc. 56 A cuneoform text from Assyria. 1876 BmcM Rede 
Leei. EgyAi 39 The recently discovered Auyrian annals 
u the canaiibriB character. 

h.^ tfons/. Relating to, or converaaat with, the 
cuneiform writing and Inscriptions. 

s86a Rawlinson Am. Mou, 1 . v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
sBya Dbutscu Rem, 309 I’hc vast unpurtaoce of cuneifurm 
siudiea 


B. sh, L Anat. * Cuneiform bone in A. i. 

1834 R. Owen in Cere. Sc. (c 1865) II. 78 b The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the eecoiul scries of tarsals. 

2 . The cuneiform character, cuneiform wtiiing. 
siSs Sat, Rev. 8 Feb. ids He [Sir G. C. Lewis] doubts the 
wh<rie Egyptian ebrotiology, .thinks the Babylonian annals 
an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its decipherers. 1874 T>kutsch Rem. 309 
I'here are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence OmaelfoniiiNt, a student of cuneiform 
writing. 


sjWf W. M. Ramsay in Aibemtum aj Dec. 865/3 As to the 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we . . must accept the 
\erdict of cunelfortmists and Egypeoiogi .ts. 

Cnneo- (ki/S nsp), combining form of L- cuneus 
a wedge, used in Anat., as ounoo-cu'bold a., re- 
lating to the cuneiform and tlic cuboid liones; 
ouneo-soft'phoid a., relating to the cuneiform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

Todd Cyel. Auat, II. 343/1 Tlie cuneoHKraphoid 
aiticulation. 


Cunestable, obs. form of Conatabix. 

liCnnette (kisne-t). Fort. Also 7 otmott 
[a. F. cunette (164a in Ondin), a. It. mnetta (161 r 
in Florio) in same sense. This is said by Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter to be an aphseretic form of lacu- 
netta (dim. of lacuna lagoon, ditch, etc.), the la- 
being confounded with the definite article. Ac- 
cording to Th. Corneille lacunette was the original 
form in French also.] 

A trench sunk along the middle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and os an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

168B J. S. ForNJuatitm xix, I also make a Cunett in 
my great Moat, lysx in Bailsy. 1783 Ckrom, in Ann, 
Reg. 1x3/3 The cunette of Dunkitk is entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, fur wfach there was no earth. 
1808-40 NAPXER/*#Nifw. XVI. V. (Rtldg.) 1 1. 350 Acuneffe, 

or second ditch, hod been dug at tlie bottom of tnegreat ditch. 

Cunibrt, obs. form of Comfort. 

Gunge, oungy, obs. form of CoNOxa. 

Cunger, -ur, -yr, obs. ff. Conger L 

tChl'niole. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cuntcul-us 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage ; in 16th c. 
F. mnicule.'] A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground. 

1837 Tomumbom Renou*s Disg. 433 Whose cunkles contain 
not any flint or other stone. 16 3 8-98 Phillips Cunicte, 
(lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 


Cnxii'Olllar, [ad. L. cunlculdr-is, f. cuni^ 
cuius : see prec.] 

f 1. Rabbit-like, living in burrows under ground. 

1739 B. Mastin Nat. Hist. Eng, II. 035 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by l)r. Brown, that lived not 
like Men but Rabbita 

2 . Of or pertaining to underground passages : see 
CUNICULUS. 

1890 SMnn, etc. Diet, Gr, 4 Rom, Antiq, 1 . 573 The 
*cuatcular' drainage of l^tium and ^nthem Etruria 
belongs rather to tne pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical timea The subject, .has recently been investi- 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Coiupagna its 
ancient ferUlity. 

+ Cwaixnilar, a.^ Obs, [f. L. cBtm cradle : as if 
through a dim. cuniculm,^ Of or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infioicy. 

1676 Ace, Ledowick Muggleton in Hart, Mite, (Mnlh.) I. 
610 (D.) They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days, .on obstinate, disaentious, and oppoaive spirit. 

OnniOulKt# (kianrkidflA], a. [fl L. cutH- 
cul’US underground passage ■¥ -atn.] Bot. * Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open at one end, as the 
peduncle of Tropmoluen ’ (Tnas, Bot, 186Q. 

t CllXl£*eillim. Obs. ran — K [f. L. 

cunktd-us (see prec.) 4 * 'INR.] An engine um in 


ts.Agr^Pm*syem, Ariesmil 33 b, Y* 
engins called Roou, TestudiMs, Citaieiilfacs [L emmutil, 
Catapultes, Scorpfans. 


[ad« L. riMikiiAh 

Mrr ifattiieRt.J ' 

lldy-jt Baxlkv vol II, CmienUtSt IMI of ceneys or coaey 
bnriougha syn Ash, Cmdeulmtt tcucked with imbliha 
t iimtfivmiOmMt a OAa [ad* msttcmibn^us 
a^ttiKliiig in eaves, f. eusHculmi barrow, undei^ 
giound hole s tee oova, and cf* h. 
e* in IW, bdeins ctmicuieus$s).J 
Fall of holci 8iid windings, like a rabblt^anen ; 
aUo, lull of rabbits* 

0834 T. JofMiBON PareF* Cbinerg, xm- vUl (1678) up If the 
Ulcer be cunicufaus or full of wfadi^a ibid, 486 rmtula's 
may be Judged cuiiiculoua, and running fato nwny turnings 
and wfadiuga. ligfi Bloomy t^/saMgr., CuHicedoH*. .ibU of 
holes or mines under the jrooad, full of Conica lyei 
Bailky, Cttmculoms, fiiH nf Cony-bnrroagha 
II CiUliCillllJ8 (kiMni'kiilUhi)* PI. -VH [L. 
cuntcu^us rabbit, borrow, undeiground passage.] 

1 . A burrow, underground passage, or mine; 
in Roman ArckstoL applied to the andent * cuni- 
cular' drains of Ijstiiun and Southern Etruria. 

1870 E. Brown in Phil Tram. V. 1196 Thm water.. falls 
no lower . . passeth away through a CUafauItts mode on 
purpose, through which both this and the pther water . . do 
run out togetlw at the foot of an Hill Kfaig Rav Tkive 
Disc. il (1713) 867 (Stanf.j Forced tp seek nsssage where it 
finds least Resistance through the fatcral CiiiuculL 

2 . Path. The burrow of the itch-insect 
i88b In Syd, Sec. Lex, 

Cunlg, otmln, obs. ff. Cont. 

Ounligar, -ham, Se. var. of Contuib Ohs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Cunnand, obs. form of CuNVlNG a. 

Ctinndjjt, obs. form of Conduct sb. 

Cunne, obs. C Can v,^. Con Can w.s. Cun. 
Ounna obs. form of Kin. 

Owmer (kumax). Also oonner, oonnor. 
[In the form Conner, piob. an application of 
Conner 8, Condeh of a ship or of herring* 
boats ] 

The name of two fishes of the family I ahridk or 
Wrasses: a. The Gilt-head (^Creetilabrms meidps\ 
found on the British coasts, b. The Blue Perch 
or Burgall {Ctcnolabrus adspersus), found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 

t8oa Cakxw Comwail 34 b, They lay also certoine Wedyes 
in the Sea for ukiog of Cuoncts, which there-throogh are 
termed Cunner-oots. 1800 J. Masom Nowfmud-Jand 5 
Flounders, Crabbes, Cunners. Catfish. sSlfS Yarokix Brit, 
Fishes I. 335 The Gilt-Head, Connor. Golden Ma{tlCnmi!/ii- 
bms i»r/e/s<Cttv.). 1839 Penno Cyci. XIIl. b8i Creuiiabms 
Tfac/r, PIcm.,caUed the ' Gih-iiead * Connor,* etc., isfaand 
on mauy parts of our coast. s8^ HswTMCMiNa Amer, 
Note-Bks. (1883) 4t^ I have been fishing for cuuners olT 
the rocks. 1885 S. Tknnxy Zooi. 34a 
Gunner, obs. form of Conner tester. 
Gunnerya, rabbit-warren ; see Convoer. 
Cunnay, cunnia, obs. ff. Cont- 
Cunning (ko'niq), Forms 4-5 lcuBnlng(a, 
-yng(e, konntng, *7ng(e, konyng, 4-6 tmaB- 
yDg(e, conning, •yng(e, ooninga, -3mg(a, 5 
konyng, (fi oooninng, ooonnlng, oounninge, 
•ynge), 5- cunning. [Verbal sb. from Can v.I 
(inf. 0 £. cunnan, ME. cunnen, connen) In Its 
earlier sense * to know \ hence orig. * L. scientia, 
sapientia. Not recorded in OE. (which had how- 
ever oncunnittg accusation, from the deriv. aw- 
cunnan to accuse), but like the cognate CUNNINQ 
a , common since the 14th c.] 

1 1 . Knowledge ; learning, erudition. Ohs. 

13^ Ham FOLK /V. Come. 3350 Cierkes of grete cunnyog. 
Ih%d, jwj * Flos Scieocie ‘ Jp^t os on Ynglys 'jfa flour of 
konyng '. c 1449 Fecoex Repr, Prol. 9 Msnie nan seel . . 
but not aftir Kunnyng. c 1475 Ra*^ Coii^ar 93 The Corll 
hod Cunnina wrill quhair the gait lay. 1335 Jovx Apol. 
Tindale w We be puft up with coninge. 1539 Morwvho 
E vonym.Fref., Ready to conunonicate. .any cunning 1 hod. 
ssyx Campion Hist. /ret. ix. (1633) 37 The Barbarians highly 
honouxvd him for his cunning in all languages. wzSto 
Hsocxt Aip. Williams l (x 6^) 13 He that would try hu 
cunniog in history when he was old. 

1 2 . The capacity or faculty of knowing ; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenb, X15 One yef^ of be holy goat )mt is y-cleped 
be yeibe of connynge. 1407 W. Thorpb in Rreun , 1 . .believe ’ 
that ul these three Persons ore euen in power and in 
cunning, and in might. T 1307 Communyc. ( w. de W.) A U, 

I made the also lyke unto me And gauc the connynge amt 
free wyll. 15x4 Baiclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc) 
p. Ixvii, They have scandy tne cunning of a snite. 133a Sir 
T. Mors Debell. Saient wks. (1557) 1008/x Great veitues, 
and ^reot giftesofGod,aschabtitie,Iiberaliue. .tempcraunce, 
cunning. 

8. Knowledge how to do a thing ; ability, skill, 
expertnesi^ dexterity, cleverness. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

c sajA CHAuesa Troylus v. 866 Cryseyde. . Als ferfortheos 
she konnynge hadde or myght. Answeide hym. e mm 
L atdrandsCirufg. 347 But for to medle mecUcyas fa pm 
raaner bw mote be miche kunnynge for to proporcioune hern. 
e isso Noitingham Rec. III. 447 The oath of ih« Comaioa 
Councoll. Ye shall wrll and truly, to your cwmfag amt 
power (etc]. 1377 Hahmor Am* Keel, /fit/. (1619) 15 
Grievously diseased . . incurable by Man's Cttnnfag. i8ai 
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P*. cxxxvli. 5 Let roy right hend fornt her canning;^ 
1743 Land, 4> Country /trvw. ii. (ed. a) 140 If euch Brewers 
happen right . . it is more by Chiinoe, than Cunning; lioy 
WouiMW.IVAdf Do* o/JXj'i. 1. 04 High'ribbed vault. .Witn 
perfect cunning framed. sBdg KAWi.iNaoN Ahc. Afon* 111 . 
V. 384 As nature's cunning arranges lines in the rainbow. 

t b. iransf. An application of skill ; an in- 
genions device or means (quot. 1527). Obi. 

1506 Pilftr. P*r/. (W. de W. 1531) i4t Whiche settyng of 
stones.. [is] ferre greater connyn/e than is y hewynke of 
stones. 1517 Andbkw BruMrwvkds Dutyll. IVaiaril vj, 
1'he same water is a very good connyng for to make the 
face ctere and fsyre. s6S4 R. H. .S'rA. Hocrtat. 8j The 
ftrst. .Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
ch using your^wl 

1 4 . A branch of knowledm or of skilled work ; 
a science or art, a craft. £1 early times often-* 
occult art, maf^ic. Obi. 

c ssag E. E. AUit. P. B. i6(t Baltacar. .pat now is demed 
Danyri of deme coninges. 13^70 Aluavnder 716 pis 
King with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
wjtchcraft. s’1400 Tkrt* King* Colotn* 14 pey haue mats- 
tris . . to teche hem hat cunnyng ot astrunomye. c 1449 
PxcocK JTr/r. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Vicary'i Anat. u888) 
App. iiL 158 Lycens to exercyse hys connyng withyn the 
libertyes of Ixindon. X59a West tst Pt. Symbol. 9 i A, 
Symbolmography is an Art or cunning riglitly to fournie 
and nuike written Instruments. 

6. Now usually in bad sense : Skill employed in 
a secret or underhand manner, or for purpoitcs of 
deceit ; skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (CL Cbaft 4.) 
b. As a personal quality : Disposition to use one’s 
skill in an underhand way ; skilfulness in deceiving, 
craftiness, artfulness. 

1^3 SrANVHt/Rar JEtutU rr. (Arb.) 45 5 !oom practis or 
ooitier Heere lurcks of coonning: truht not this treacherus 
ensiune. sgpg SiiaKs. ^^ohn iv. i ^4 Nay. you may ihinke 
my loue was craftie loue. And call it cunning. s6sa Bacon 
Kit . Cunning (Arb.) 434 We take Cunning for a siniater or 
crooked Wis^ome. 1^ R. Harris Parwats Iron Ago 
iBa A piece of cunning, whereby he had couzened many. 
a 1718 W. Pbnn Maxifnt Wka. 1736 1 . 8a8 Cunning borders 
very near upon Knavery. 1841 Mias Mitford in 
L'Eslrange Lift 111 . ix. 14a The perfection of cunning is 
to conceal its own quality. 1836 Emkeson Eng. Traitt, 
TVuik Wka. (Bohn) II. 5a Nature has endowed some 
animats with cunning, os a compensation for strength with- 
held. 

Ciuming (k9'niq>, a. Forms : 4^ ouimlng ; 
also 4-5 konyng, {fwrth.) ouzmand, oonnand, 
oonand(d, -aunde, 4-6 kunnyng(e, -Ing, konn- 
yng. oonnyiig(e, oonyng(9, -inge, 5-6 ounlng, 
ounziyng(e, f-yoonning, 6 oomxninga. [Orig. 
type ^cunnindit pres. pple. of Can (inf. 0 £. 
cunnattf ME. cunnoH, cmn*n\ in its earlier 
sense *to know'; hence knowing *. Not 

found in OK., but in regular use from 14th c. both 
in the nortliem form cunnand, and the midi, and 
south, cunnings connyng. The deiivative conand^ 
scipe occurs in Cursor A/undi, Cotton MS.] 

1 1 . Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed in (tflf) a subject. Obr. 

e 13x5 Mgir. Ham, 03 He wil that they . . be cunnand in 
his seruise. <*1330 ffy/l. PaUme 4810 [pei] were hold., 
konyngest of kurteaie, and kowden fairest speke. CZ394 
P. Pi. Crtd* 378 Als oa he were a connynge Clerke. c 1449 
Pkcock Efpr. Ill, X. 335 Myche kunnyngcr and better 
leemed. 4*1430 Merlin 17 The lura seiden he moate be 
connynge of moche thynge. 13x6 Tindalb A/w/L xiii. 5a 
Every scrybe which is coninge vnto the kyngdom of 
heven. Z667 II. Morr Div, DM. i. x. (1713) 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger than 1 in that Philosophy. [1876 Free- 
man Norm. Coho V. xxiii. 128 Flambord and the other 
cunning clerks of the King's Chapel.] 

b. irons/. Of things : Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, learned. 

1519 InttrL Four EUm. in liazL Dodsley I. 7 If cunning 
Latin b^ks were translate Into English. 1334 Tinoalb 
1 Cor. ii. 13 Which thinges aUo we speake, not in the 
connynge wordea of mannes wy*tdonte, but with the conn- 
3'nge wordes of the holy goost. 1630 Davenant yusi 
IfattAH Wks. (1673) 445 Stones of the cunningst aoil. 

2 . Possessing practical knowledge or skill ; able, 
skilful, eapeit, dexterous, clever. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

S38« Wyci.if I Smh. xvi, 18 The none of Ysaye Bethlemyte, 
kiinnynge to harpe. 13B9 in Eng. Gilds {18^0^ An Aldir< 
man able and konyng to rculen and gouern he company, 
igu Cuv£RDA[.B X Nings Contents ch. v, Hiram . . sendeth 
Safonion connynge cranesmen to buylde the Temple. s6ox 
Shake. Tvtel. N. m iv. 312 And[-:if] 1 thought he had 
beene valiant, and so cunning in Fence. 1690 Lockr Govt. 
]i. xix, The tools of Cunninger workmen. >718 Prior To 
C'tess 0/ Exsteryi While Lidce his Skill exprest, A cunning 
Angel came, and drew the re^L 1843 Prescott Mexico 
V. vii. (1864) 39a Most cunning in the management of their 
weapons. 

b. transf. Showing skill or expertness; skilfully 
contrived or executed ; skilful, ingenious. 

14x3 Jas I. KingisQ. xcvii, Fair-calling, hir vachere. That 
coucle hi* oHice duon in connyng wise. 1333 Covbbdalb 
a Ckron. il 14 To carue all maner of thingea, and to make 
what connynge thinge so euer is geuen him. ii^By T ursbrv. 
Trag. T. (18;^) X33 The cook . . made a cunning messe Of 
meate thereof. t6xi Riblb Ex. xxxix. 8 He mode the 
hre<«tpiate of cunning worke. 1699 Damfirr I'oy, II. 11. 
68 They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning way of 
building. .Their Nests hang down two or three Feet from 
the twigs. 1841 1 'rnnyson Vision 0/ Sin iv. xxxi. Joints 
of ouniung wurkmanaliip. 


1 8. tp€c. PoMeuing miq^ical knowledge or skill : 
in cunnii^ man, cunning utoman, a fortune-teller, 
conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘wise woman', wizard or 
witch. (Also hyphened cunning-man.) Obi. (or 
f dial.) 

[c 1330 UTtll. Paleme 64s Fut conyng was sche and coynt, 
and uuuhe fele pinges. Of charmes and of chauntemeM to* 
schewe horde co-stis] 1393 Shako, a Non. Vf. iv. i. 34 
A cunning man did calculate my birth. And told me that 
hy Water 1 should dye. i6c^ B. Jonsoh Sil. Worn. it. I. 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
171a Addihon No. 505 f 4 How maiw Wizards, 

Gypsies, and Cunning-Men. 1797 Snorting Mag. X 873 
Ine wife . . went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
s8m Southey Esf>riellds Lett. 11 . 34a A Cunning.Man, or 
a Cunning-Woman, as they ore term^, is to be found near 
every town. 

4. Possessing keen intelligence, wit, -on insight ; 
knowing, clever. 

1671 J. Wrbstrr Atetallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits, 17x0 Philu'S Pastorale ii. 55 Against ill 
l.uck all cunning rorasight fails. 1766 Golmm. VU. W. 
xix. Your grcK'in rides your horses t>ecause he U a cunninger 
animal than they. 1836 Emrrsom Eng. Traits, Weeuth 
Wks. (Bohn 11 . 7^ fl'hese] provisions, have exercised the 
cunniegest heads m a profestiion which never admits a fool. 

6 . In bad sense : Skilful in compassing one's ends 
by covert means ; clever in circumventing ; crafty, 
ai tful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modem sense.) 

[X390 Si'BNSER F, Q. 11. i. x That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.] 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. iix Whatsoeuer 
cunning fiend it was l*hat wrought upon thee* s6xt — 
Cymb. I. iv. xoo. 1633 H. Coi«an tr. Vtnto's Treat xvi. 54 
Like cunning thteven, desiring that the prey.. should not 
escape out of their hands. S73a Johnson Eatmbler No. X03 
Pi ‘1 he cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 

? owerKil to violence. 1841 Elfhinstonk Hist. Ind. II. 173 
le was not naturally either cunning or cruel. i8^ Kinos- 
LBV Rom. 4 Tent. liL (11175) 73 Ttie stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 

b. Of things; Showing or characterized by 
craftiness; crafty. 

1390 Spbnsrr F. Q. I. iH. t7 Then he by conning sleights 
in at the window crept. ^ i6zz Biata Eph. iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cunning croftinesse. whereby they lye 
in woite to decetue. i84e Hickxns Old C. Shop iii, His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning. 1871 £. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. iil 49 If 1 didn't know your cunning ways. 
6 . U. S. eolloq. Quaintly interesting or i)retty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities describe in sense a b, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or 5 . (Cf. Cannt 9 .) 

z834 Mrb. Stowe Sunny Mem. Lz6i My eye hod been 
caui^t by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window. 
188s O. Ai.lbn BalyloH {, Ain't it a cunning little oggT 
18^ Century Mag. Nov. 43 As a child, she hod been caTied 
* cunning* in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to children ; that is to say, piquantly interesting. 
z8w Tlu Lady 25 OcL 374/3 ‘ Cunning ' little shelves for 
small bits of pottery. 

Cu*n]ilng, vhl, sb. Directing the helm : see 
under Con v.'^ 

S63A D. Pell fm/rov. Sea 418 The Helmsman .. minded 
not the cunning of the ship. 

Cunning, obs. form of Cont, rabbit. 
Cunningalre, var. Conyoeb, rabbit-warren, 
t CunninglLede. Obs. rare. In 5 oonnyng-. 
[f. Cunning +-hede, -head.] -^Cunningnebs i. 

e 147s Partenay 5 Barayne is my soule, fautiog connyng- 
hede. 

Cunningly (ku'niqli), adv. Forms : see Cun- 
ning a. [-LY ^.] In a cunning manner. 

1. With skill, knowledge, or wisdom; wisely, 
cleverly, knowingly. Obs. or arch. 

In early quots. ofeene* with good breeding, poUte 1 y\ 
c 1373 *vc. Leg. Saints, Theoderaqn Hyme lul connandly 
scho gret. 4*1383 Chaucer L. C, Iv. 1485 HypsiA. 4 
Medea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette, c 1400 
Destr. Trty 838 lason carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 
said. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1859) ^3 He 
salewed nyr goodly, and she welcomed hyin ful connyngly, 
as she wel couthe. ^ «’i4a3 Wyntoun Cron. v. xu. 275 
Hucheown .. In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd k^s mar 
cunnandly. 4* 1460 Toutneley Myst. x6o This bame . . That 
carps thus conandly. 1519 InterL Four Elem, in Hazl. 
Doasley I. 37 He hath exTOund cunningly Divers points of 
cosmography, zspa R. D. Hypnerotomachia gz Which 
thoughts were bewraied by my countenance . . which she 
cunningly perceiuing [etc 1 . 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1 . 
III. 34X 'fwo wise men. .who can Talk cunningly about the 
ways of man. 

2. With skilful art. (Now a literary archaism.) 

Ta 1400 Chester PI, (Shaks. Soc.) 1 . X14 He so cuniiiglye 
this worcke caste. Z3S3 Eden Decades 31 Chayers and 
Btooles..very coonniMj^y wrowght. 168a Milton Hist. 
Mosc. ii. (X83Z) 483 They shoot wondrous cunningly ; thir 
Arrow hesuls ore sharpned Stones. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
A risioph , Clouds 1. iv, Cunningly-wrought halls. 1883 
Lo. R. Gower My Remin.^ II. xxi. 59 Inigo Jones.. de- 
corated the front of Kirby, .in cunningly carved stone. 

8 . With knowledge employed to conceal facts or 
designs, or to deceive or circumvent; craftily, 
artfully. (The current sense.) 

1603 KNOLi.ES Hist. Turks (z69i) 48 So cunningly had he 
under the vaile of pictie, shadowed his most execrable 
treocherie, s6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) The j 
cuninglier to colour their greatest disorders and rob- | 
berieo. 1710 DUrfey Pills IV, sox Women are . . cunningly 
Coy. 1896 Kauu Aret. ExpL 1 . xi. zaa Your lash, .is apt j 
to . . fasten itself cknningly round Uts of ice. 1867 Dbutsch 
Rem. (1874) 8 He saw the cunningly-laid trap. 
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Cll*tt8lbint88« [£ 8S |wee. 4* *RB88.] The 
quahty of being cunning or knowing- 
1 1. Knowingness ; tlrilfalnest, skill, clevemesi ; 
something reqmring skill ; Cunning tb. a, 3 , 4 . 

1379 Babboue Bruce 111. vtu It wes gret cunnaBiies tp kep 
Thor tokill in-till sic A tnimng. #1400 ReUg. Puce*/r. 
Thornton MS. (1867) is Wo^ly mene. .^at caates kaire 
conaiindenes. .vn-to couetvse. e 1400 Lanfrmde Cirurg. 
xsi KonynEneBse of k« wche. 1809 Douland Omith. 
Microl. 67 Thou. .heat, in singtra a graceful cunningneme. 
1753 Connoisseur No. 70 p xo Fw all your loaming, and 
policy, and cunningaesa, and judgment. 

2. Craftiness, slyness, artfulness; - Cunning/^. 5 . 

fPoman’e Prisx tv. ii, Such a drench of 
strange carded cunningness. 1634 

■ with 

„ *57 
Bailey 


a s6ss Fletcheb 
alderdash. Such 


baldei 

CoKAiNE Diemen 
a cunningnesE 
The Cunnin«is<s of Apes 
vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 


1. 69 With all condidneise . . or else ^ 
170a W. J. Brs^s I'ey. Levant xL 
s of Apes and Falcons. 17S7 in Ba 


t Clllisixiirahip. Obs. In 3 (north.) oonand- 
•oipe. [See Conning a. and -bhif.] l^owledge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29206 (Cott.) pe gift o wijt, of vnoer- 
Btanding, o conaail, strenght, o gode dreding, o oooaud- 
scipe, and o pile. 

Cunnundrum, obs. form of Conundbuic. 


Cuxmy, -yng, obs. forms of Cont, rabbit 
Cunopio (kiimp'i^ik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Kvvittwrii the dog-eyed, the shameleu.] Cynopio. 

1838 Frasers Mag, XVllI. 671 Hie roysteiiig, rubicund, 
cunopic cutter of rumps of beef and bribkets. 

Cunatable, -bulle, -bylle, obs. ff. Conrtablb. 
t Cunstar. Obs. in 6 quenster. [Parallel 
formation lo cunner, ConnEbI, with suffix - 8 TEB.] 
B Con NEB 'I, ale-conner. 

>535 ^^srd. Reg. V. 16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
withthoir cunstaria throu the quaiteris. xMi Crt. Rec. in 
Cramond Annals BafigizSgi)! 28 Aill .. tmidin ^d and 
suflicient be the quensters. i6a8 /bid, 1 . 60 1 'he Provost, 
Bailies and Council choose four persons as Ciinsters and 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 1676 Ibid. I, 156 I'he 
goodnes of the aill to be tyrit be cunateris. 

Cunt- : see Cont-, Count-. 

Chmya, ounaia rkii-nyf, kii-ni), sb. Sc, Also 
oun*, ouin-, -je, -jae, -jay, -jha, -jia, -jya, -yea, 
-yla ; coiDa, -jla, ooiinya, oownya, ownyha, 
ooynyha, ooinrio, ooignia. [15th c. Sc. cuna, 
repr. OF. cuigne var. of coin^ Coin.] 

1 1 . » Coin sb. x or a : Comer or corner-stone. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xviii. 304 Richt till the Cun^he of 

the wall. 1387 Si. Giiee Charters (1859) p. x, Xii newyn 
stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. 1643 E'envtick Session Rec. in 
h dgar Old Ch. Life in Scot, 16 note. That no fuimes be 
placed about the cuin^ies. 

1 2. A coining-house, a mint ; -"Coin sb. 4 . Obs. 
1489 Sc. Acts yas. IV% 17 (X597)l’he silver worke. .quhilk 

is krocht to the cuin^ie. a 137s Knox Hist. Ref, WkE 1846 
1. 453 It was thocht expedient that a cunje should be erected. 

3 . Coin, money ; = Coin sb. 6. 

^*375 Leg. Saints, yacohus 734 Of k^re co^e.. 
pennyse thretty. 148a in Pinkerton Scot. App I. 503 Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinsrt be King 
James the Thred, half-pennys, and threepenny peniiys.. of 
coppir. 13x3 Douglas Mneis viii. Prol. 97 Sum trachour 
crynis the cun3e. 1313-75 (Bannatyne 
Club) lao Ane proclamatioun twching the new cuinyee. 
153a Arp. Hamilton Catreh. 98 I'hoi that stiykis cownye 
or unlauchful mettall [margin, Strykaris of unlauchful 
connyeyj. x8oo Sc . Acts i6 yas. VJ,c. 9 Great scairsitie 
of Cunyie. 1704 Ramsay Tea-t. Mac. (1733) 1 . 105 When 
cunzie is scanty. 

4 . Comb. T ounye-housa, coining-house, mint. 

15x3-75 Dium. Occurrents ( Bannatyne Club * 53 Tuke . . the 
Quenis imis of the cunyehous. tbt^Sc. Acts x6 T""* k't. 
c. 9 Anent the hamc-bringing of Bulyeon fur furnishing of 
the Cunye-house. 1637-00 Row //«/ A'lVA (1849 1 p. xvii, 
1 culd get no money out of the conze>hotise. a 1657 Balfour 
Ann. Scot. (1894-5) II. 9 Naper, Laird of Merchislone, 
general! of the cunzie housse. 

tCunya, ^v. Obs. Forms: see the sh. [f. 
prec ] trans. To coin. Hence Ou'ixyad ppl. a. 

c i 4»3 WvNTOUN CfVH, VII. V. x68 This Henry lyrst kjnig of 
Ingland . . ordanyd . . mone to be cwnyhede rownd. 
1475 .Sr. Acts ysu. Ilf, I 65 (1507) All culnjied money. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xiii. 109 Gold and silityr, cun^et & 
dneun^Gt. 1588 A King tr. Canistud Catech. 8, 3. Gif thoi 
bring in or cause coignie any false money. 

Cunyug, obs. form of Cont, rabbit, 
t Cu'liyoiir. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. coignour^ 
quoingneur Qomet of money.] —Coineb i. 

>455 ^cts yas. II, | 59 (1597) That the cuinpoures .. 
nouther cuin^ie Demy . . nor jit sex-penn y -groates. 1469 Sc. 
Acts yas. HI, I 40 (1597) Block money, stricken and 
prented be his Cuinzieourea looo-ao Dunbar Demosuir. to 
King 1 1 Cunjraurs, Carvouris, « Carpeutaris. 

Ounae, Cunale : see Cunye. 

Cuoahen, obs. form of Cushion. 

Cup (kap>, sb. Forms: a. x-7 cuppa, (4-5 
kuppa), a- 7 oupp, 6- oup, (4»Sf. oulp(p). fi. 3-5 
oupe, 3-0 ooupa, 4-5 oowpa, 6 Sc. ooup, aowp. 
7- 3-5 ooppe, 4-5 oope, (5 coop, 6 ooopa). 
[ 0 £. cuppe wk. fern., suppos^ to be ad. late L. 
cuppa, the source of \\..coppa (close d), Pr., Sp., Pg. 
copa, OF. cope, cupc, coupe, rarely coppe, ixkkI.F. 
coupe drinking-vessel, cup. 

L. cuppa is generally held to be a difterentlated form of 
capa, tub, cask, vat, which survives in F. cmvo, Pr„ Sp., Pg. 
Cuba tub, etc. But beside cuppe in MS., are found two 
forms coupe (coupe) and coppe, with the variants CHpe,eope, 
coope. Of these coupe (ceupe) directly represents OH.wspe ; 
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prob, rvpftMiiCt th« «irUcr OF. ppiHinf «r Iht hwc 
word, but nitty U nmiy « vMrinot of Tm itnUM of 

<9//# U not ao dw s if mny aliio roproMm OF. (m^ 
tiinM or It nitty ba dua to nuxtura of cipl^ttiid OB. 
afA* ooa CoF dx* ; in tha form it b impoMibb to 

dutingubh baiwopo the ph of and that of ct^. 
Tha rare forms fuf/f, prop, raprasent OF. ff/f. 
Nearly all tbeia by-fonaa of tha word bacama obs. before 
1300 ; only re>>F aurvivas in mod. Eimhah ro/.] 

1. A drinking-veuel, or sometEin^ teaembling it. 

1 . A small open vessel for liqnids, nsaallv of 
hemispherical or hemi-spheroiclal shape, witn or 
without a handle ; a drinking-vessel. The common 
form of cup [r.g, a tea-cup or coflee-cup) has no 
litem ; but the larger and more ornamental forms 
'tf.jp. a wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot» as also a lid or cover ; in such case rup is 
sometimes applied S|)ecificaUy to the concave part 
that receives the liquid. 

o. ouppe, oupp, oup. (Sc. eulp, oulpp, 
belongs perh. to fi,) 

c 1000 ^LPRic Kff. in Wr.-Wfllcker xaVs? Can^ut vilolba^ 
cuppa, e 1000 i 5 'ajr. Letekd, 1 1 . ago N ime |>onno ana cuppan. 
do an lytal wearmes wastrea on innan. c xaos Lav. 14096 
Heo ha cuppa [fa/Fr f. holla] bitahta han kinga. f lasoG/n. 
d 0318 ^ura on hautS is cuppa stolan. a tjoo Curtor Af, 
13403 (Colt.) ptti ftid ft cuimfu. r. copa. a MSS, cuppel ban sun 
in hast, c tjfto WvcLiriTF/ Ill 157 Monkas naf grate 
kuppea Fi44o/*r)FmiA Parv, top Cuppa, cipkut^ 
fttppa, 1477 Barl Kivaas (Caxton) Die f eg 70, 1 haue 
utta . . wyn in my cuppa. 154a /nrvntories > 18x5 < 74 (Jam.) 
tern, twa culpis gilt . . Item, twa cuippb with thau covana 
gilt. 1383 Stanviiurst Aefuis 11. (Arb.)68 Ma^siua gould 
cups. 1597 SuAKS. a Hen, IV^ v. hi. 36 Fill the Cuppa. . lie 
pledge you a mile to tha bottoma. 1^ Milton P. L, v. 444 
Mean while at Table Eva. .thir flowing cups With pleasant 
liquors crown’d. 1770 Goldsm. Det. VilL 850 Nor tha coy 
maid . . Shall kiss tha cup to pass it to tha rest. 184a Tenny- 
son P'isten tt/ Sin iv, ix, Fill the cup, and fill the can. 1878 
£. PsACOCtt Mabel Heron I. viiL 136 lie half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket, 
oupe. ooupe, oowpe. 

Fxa75 Lav. 346x3 Mid glldene coupe {earlier i. holla]. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 4838 (Cott.) A siluer cupa h later AtSS, 
coi^]. a laoo Ihiti, 7738 «Cott.) A cupa [P, cuppa, G. 
ft T. coupe] he tok and a spar. (Cf. OF. Rote 104 pnstrent 
la lance a la cupa ki fud al chief SafU ] c 1335 R, £. A Hit. P, 
fi. ]4<8 Couarad cowpas foul clena, as costalas arayed. 
1393 Langu P, pi, C, tv 33 Coupes of dene gold and 
coppas of seluer. c 1440 Protn/. Pam. 09 Cowpe, or pace, 
crater {euppa^ P.\ c 1450 Merlin tj Tne kynge hadUe a 
riche cowpe of goolde. 

7. ooppa (oopa, coop) : cf. Cop sh,'^ 
rxapo S. Eng, Leg, 41/358 A coppa of seluer. a 1300 
Cursor M, 13403 (Giltt.) pai fild a cope [C. cupp, F. cuppej 
sona in hast. sgM Ajyenb 30 And brakb potes and coppas. 
e 1386 Chaucxr Rrankl. T, 314 With outen coppe AiSS, 
cuppa] ha drank al his panaunue. «S45o Voc, in Wr.- 
Wttlckar 636/9 Ciphus^ coop. 1483 Caik, ^ ngl, 75 A Coppa. 
eiphusissscyphus], condus. FSSoo Yng, Ckihiren^s Bk. ic6 
in Babees Bk, (1868) 33 Wype thi mouthe whan 
wyll drinka, it foule thi copys brinke. 

2 . Spec. a. I'he Chaltck in which the wine is 
administered at the Communion. (See also sense 8 b.) 

IxRSa Wyci.if A/a/r. xxvi. 37 And ha takynge the cuppa 
decie thankyngis and 3aua to hem.] c 1449 Pecock Rebr. ii. 
X 803 I'be ctikarist . . is born in a coupe ordayned tnerto. 
* 547 '® Ordre of Commvnion 17 Tha first Cuppa or Chalice. 
i6ra Bk Com. Prayer, Commtmion^ Hera he is to taka the 
cup into his hand. s8m J. Hunter Destoiiottal Services, 
Communion, Then shall the Minister say . . when he de- 
livarath the cup : Drink thU in remembrance of Christ. 

b. An ornamental cup or o.her vessel offered as 
a prize for a race or athletic contest. 

c iSgst [Shirley] CaPt, Underwit 111. iii. in Dullan O. PI, 
(188^11. 368 Does tne race hold at Newmarket for the 
CupT X777 Sheridan Sek, Scand. 111. iii. All the family 
race ci^ and corporation bowls I 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxix, Think you’re vinning a cup, Sir. 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 4 Apr. 4/3 The competition for the Challenge Cupi 

3 . Sur^ a. A vessel used ior cupping; a cupping- 
glass. D. A vessel holding a definite quantity 
(usually four ounces), used to receive the blood in 
blood-letting. 

1617 Mosan tr. IVirtaumg's Physkk 37 To ramoue 
headach the cups are fixed on the legx. axj^ Arbuthnot 
(J.', Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
scarification ought to be made with crooked instruments. 
STpe H. Munro Th, ^ Prod, Mod, Surg, 1 t8oo) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets], a cup, exhausted of 
its atmospheric air, applied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely. 1889 Caamberd EncycL 111 . 6x8 Of old the 
cuDB were either small horns, .or gMsea of various shapes. 

4 . A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-aip ; e,g, the rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone; the cup-shaped hardened involncmm 
(cnpule) of an acora (acarn-cup ) ; tbe calyx of a 
ffower, also the blossom itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in certain Fungi, or on tha 
suckers of certain Molluscs, etc. 

IS4S Raynold Borik Mankynde 81 Take . . the cuppes of 
acornes. sjMt'Ty Vicarv A nat viL fi88B) 46 The . . shoulder- 
blade. .in the vpper part It is round, in whose roundnes is 
a concauitie, which Is called y ' boas or coopt of the shoulder. 
1990 Shaki. Mids. H, 11. L sx All their Blues. .Creepe into 
Acome cum and hide them there. 161$ Crookb Body etf 
Man 849 'The Cup of the Hippe. vm Cttrioo, ia Hutb, h 
Card, 43 The Cup le that which infolds tha l.eavea and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is yet in Bud. 1743-6 Shkn- 
aroNB Rlegifi viii. 38 The cowslip’s golden cup no more I 
see. s866 Troas, Bot, 870 PoosMa ,, The hymenium lines 


im 

the cavity of a fieehy meoibiaJioaa or wsay oupw 18I8 
Koluuitqn ft jACtUKW 4361110 auoken of the 

D^i^odosm sulked, and the eup nos a noisinal horny ring. 

5 . A rounded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a rock, spec, in 

see quot. 1887. 

liW Holmb Lbb R, (fO^froy 1 . 7 The church, .stood in a 
cup of the hillside. 1887 jAUtBsON St^p,, Ct^, a lenn in 
golfing applied to a amaU cavity or hole u the course, proh. 
niade ny the stroke of a previous player. 1887 Sir W. G. 
SiMFsoM ArigfGo(f\\^ Beware cd a oup, however small. 
18B9 CAambert* Encpcl, 111 . 6t8 Cup-markinga on rocks, .of 
two varieties— circular cavities or * cups' pure and siaaple, 
and cups surrounded Iw drcles. 

6. a. itehn. Applied to various cup-shaped con- 
trivances; see quots. 

c Rudpn, Navig, (Wcsle] 113 Co/, A solid piece of 
mst iron let into the step of the capsun, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the capsun works. >874 Knight 
Diet, Aieck., Cup, 4. One of a eerics of little domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-surface, 
1864 y Britten Watek A Clockm, 09 There are two 
varietiespf cupe — * saucer’ and' balance-wheel ’—the former, 
shaped like a saucer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watch^ 
b. FaitUing, 

1768 W. Gilpin Rss Prints 333 Tlie heavier part of the 
foliage (the eup, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
nw the middle : the out-side branches, .are light and airy. 

7 . Astron. The constellation Crateb. 

1551 Rxcordb Cast. Knowl, ( 1556) a 6 g The Cuppe standeth 
on the liydris backe. X379 Spenrer Skepk. Cal. July 19 
I'he Sonne .. Making his way betweene the Cuf^. and 
golden Diademe. xM Locbyer Heavens (ed. 3) 336. 

II. Transferred and figurative uses. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains ; the drink 
taken in a cup ; a cupful. 1 x»viko-oup (q.v.), a 
cup of wine, etc. passed from hand to hand round 
a company. 

yBm Wvci.ip Aiatt, x. 43 Who ener )iueth drynke to oon 
of uese Imte a cupoe of cold water oonly. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Caieck, ^^\\>, Quhasaeuer sal giv ony of tliais 
small ains ane coup of waiter to drink onelie. i6ox Shaks. 
Twel. N. 1. ill. 85 O knight, thou lack’s! a cup of Canarie. 
i6fo Pxn's Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of lee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank before. 1764 
CowpRR Tatk IV. 39 I'be cups That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. [.See Cheer v. 5 c.] 1839 Thirlwall Greett 
VI. xlviii. ^5 A cup of poioon had been prepared for him. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 11 . 44 Each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 

b. Spec. The wine taken at the Communion. 
(Cf. a a.) 

[1383 WvcLiP I Cor, xl. 36 How ofie euere 3e schulen 
ete this b.e^d, and schulen drynke the cuppe.] 1597 
Hooker heel, Pol, v. Ixvii | 5 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to us. s6Bi 6 
J. Scott Ckr, Life{\T^i) HI. 307 To communicate with 
them . . in this one Baptism, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. 1884 J. Candlisii Sacraments 91 I’he wine is 
described merely as * the cup ' the fruit of the vine 
C. irons/. Drink ; that which one drinks. 

37x9 Young ^nfiWf v. i. Weeds are their food, their cop 
the muddy Nile. 

9 . fig* Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripture Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, portion, lot 
(painful or pleasuralile, more commonly the 
former). Cf. Chalicb 1 b. 

a X340 HAMroLR/'sa//Frx. 7 He calles haire pynes a cope, 
for ilk dampned man sail drynk of ha sorow of heU. Ibtd. 
XV. 5 He is cope of all my delite ft ioy. sgafi Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b, To drynke the cuppe of sorowe. 
i$34 Tindalb Matt, xx. aa Are ye able to diymke of the 
cuppe that 1 shall drynke of? s6(g Shaks. Lear v. iiL 304 
All Foes [shall Uste] The cup of their deseniings. 16s 1 
Birlr Ps. xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, etc. 1731 Pops Ess. Man 11. a88 
In folly's cup still laughs the babble, joy. Mre 

Browning Prom, BoundVotvas 1850 1 . 136, 1 quaffthe full 
cup of a present doom. 1875 Farrar Silence Pt Y, ii. 40 
Filling to the brim the cup of his iniquity. sB^ Froudr 
C arFarxviii. 393 To drink the bitterest cup of humiliation. 

10 . pi. The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; 
potations, drunken revelry. In onis cups ; t («) 
while di inking, during a drinking-bout (also 
+ amidst, f among, f . ovjer ones cups) ; \P) in 
a state of intoxication, * in liquor \ 

1406 Hocclevb La MeUe Regie X63 For in the cuppe smI- 
den fownden is, |Htt any wight his neigheburgh commendiilu 
xggx RogiNSON tr. Morde Utop. (Arb.) a6 Amonge their 
enppes they gene iudgement of the wittes of writers. t6xx 
Bible x Esdras iii. aa And when they are in their cups, they 
forget their loua both to friends and brethren. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 71B Thence ftom Cupa to civil Broiles. 
t7xa Arbuthnqt John iv, She used to come home in 

her cups, and break the china. s8aB Bbntham Let, to Sir 
F. Burttetd^^A, 1843 X. 59a, I hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them : you 
must have been m your cups. sSqa J. H. Newman Par, 
Serm, (ed. a) V. iL aa They . . discuse poinu of doctrine . . 
even, .over their ci^. i86x Thackeray Four Goorges L 
(1876) 19 The jolly Prince, .loving hU cups and his ease. 

U. A name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 
gredients and usually iced ; as claret-cup, etc. 

*773 Goi.D8ia. Stoops to Cong, ii. Here’s a cup, Sir. . I have 
prepued it with my own bands, and 1 believe you'll own 
the ingredients art tolerable. 1818 R . Rush Crt, of London 
(*8331 sgi Sir Heaiy recommended me to a glass of what 
1 supposed wine . . but he called it King's cup. Ufag Hew 
Afonlkh ktag. XXXVII. xg-^/ootn,, A foaming ta^rd of 
cup. Note, Cop is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, 


OOP. 

MdqplM. Vlio..aNiM 

XXL^ST'Timefbs and Phrases. (See also fenae 
la) Behsmn (or hgtweod) tha cup and the Hp % 
while a thing is vet io hind aud on the veiv 
point of being achieved. (Now usually There e 
man/ a dip hePmen, etc.) t Such cup, suck cotter^ 
also t such a edp^ such a cruse : implying similhrity 
between two persons related In some wey. t Cup 
and can ; constant or familiar associates (Che can 
being the laige vessel from which the cup is filled). 
A cup too lout : see quota. 

*538 Tavkrhbr Ermsm, Prom, (isss) *6 Manye thynges 
fall betweene y cuppe and the mouth. 1549 LATiMsa 5/6 
Serm. hf. Raw, IV (Arb.) 14a Such a cop, suche a cruse* 
She would not depart from htr oun. idSS Bata Apd, X3S 
As for your doctours. .they are lyke your relfe, as the adage 
gpeth, suche cuppe suche cover. ifSa T. Havwooo ProoJk 
l^igr, <1867) 49 As cup and can could holde* a lyce B. 
Diet, Cant, Crew., A Cup too tow, when any of the Cem« 
nany ore mute or pensive. 1709 Swirr Libel on Dr, iVfoitP, 
Vou and he are Cup and Cann. 1777 Shbridan 7 >l ^ Scam 
1. ii. If the devil don't stra between the cup and the lip. 
tSoi Spifit Pub. ym/s. (x8oa) V. 305 He must, .be cup and 
can with sextons and nave-diggers. sISq H. Aimswortm 
yoAn Law Prol. x. (i88x) 54 You're a cup too low. A glass 
of claret will muke you feel more chemuL 1I87 1. Ak 
Trollope n^'kat / remember 1. xiL 056 A whole series 
slips between the cup and the lip I 

13 . attrik. and Comk, a. General combinations, 
as cufiaugurv, maker, -marking; cup-headed^ 
-like, -marked, -shaped ndis. 

X879 Farrar St. 1883) 351 To presage his fate by 

a sort of *clip«ugiiry involved in examluiog the grounds of 
cofice. 1889 G. Findlay Eng, Railway 46 I'he spikes (to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are *cup-headed. 

1 'odd Cycl, Anal, I. 1x4/3 The bodies of the vertebrae 
terminate in two *cu|vl.ke cavities. 1864 Tennyson Am. 
Ard.gk haxelwood . . in a cuplikc hollow of the down, 14. . 
Hominale in Wr.-'Wfllcker (Was Hie eipkarins, a '’cop- 
maker. igoi Prrcivall Sp. Diet., Cubero, a cup maker. 
1889 CkantSers Encycl. Ill 6t8 *Cup.inarking on rocks and 
*cup.marked stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic 
sculpturing^ 1849 Atkeumum aa Feb. X99 *Cup.shapcd 
bodiea 

b. esp. in reference to social drinking or drunken- 
ness (cf. sense 10) : as cup-acquainlancc, -caper^ 
-conqueror, -/riendship, -god, -mate, -tossing, 

X5M Bp. W. Barlow 7 'kroeSerm, i. 13 Til that same Cup- 
challenging profeasion enme into our land. Ibid, iii. 119 
Wine, .swilled by challenging Cupmates. X999 Sottman h 
Pertida v, in Karl. DodsUy V. 363 Where » tipsy Alex- 
ander. that great ctip^conqueror ? x6e8 1 ), F, Mss. Pol f 
At or, 83 Cup-friend Hhip. is of too brittle and glossie a sub- 
stance to continue long. 1749 Fiblding 7 *fim yawFf xviil v. 
Only his cup acquaintance 1841 8. C. ^ku. Ireland IL 
She was perfect mistress of the art of cup-tossing, 

o. In sense a b, Miup-taker, -transaction ; oup- 
day, a day on which a race is run for a cup ; imp 
horse, a horse that runs for a cup ; oup-tie, a 
'tie* (f.#. match or contest between the viclora 
in previous contests) played for a cup. 

xKa London Society II. 96 We travelled [10 Ascot] on tha 
Cup day . . ' The latest prices ’ of the Cup horses. 1879 Black 
H' kite Usings xvii, The master of one of the Cup takers 
[a yochtl. 

d. Special combs. Oup-and-oone, see qnot. ; 
oup-and-sauoer limpet, collectors* name of the 
molluscous genus Cafypimia; foup-band, *a 
brace of metal on which masers and handled cups 
were hung * (Riley J.idcr Albus) ; oupMioral (see 
Coral sb.^ x b) ; oup«oustard, fluid ensta^ served 
in glass cups ; oup-defeot, the fault in timber of 
lieing Ciip-AHAKXK ; oup-flower, a name fer 
Scy^anthus elcgans,a. S. American plant with yel- 
low cup-shaped flowers ; oup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence found on oak-leaves ; t oup* 
glaaa -i CDFPiK0-0LAB8(in Bullokar, 1616) ; oup* 
guard, a cup-shaped sword-guard ; oup-hilted 
a., having a cup-guard on the hilt : t oup*leeoh, 
one addicted to his cups ; oup-Iioheu >* CoF-MOsa 
a. (in Prior, 1879) > oup-man, a man addicted to 
cups, a reveller : oup-mushroom, ' a name for 
various species of Peziza* (Britten and Hollai^) ; 
oup-plant, Silphium pei/oliatum of N. America ; 
oup-plate, see quot 191; t oup-rite, a libation ; 
oup-roee, dial. var. of Cop-bosb; oup*sMd, a N« 
American plant, Calycocat pum Lyoni (in Miller, 
1884^ having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
a cup ; oup-sponge, a kind of s] onge shaped like 
a cup ; oop-sprung a., having the hipjoint dislof 
cated ; t cup-stool; oup-valve, sec qnot. ; f o«P- 
waiter, one who serves liquor at a meal or feast 
See CCTF-AND-BALL, CUP-BRAREB, -MOBR, -SHOT. 

t88s Raymond Mining Gloss., *Cup-and-cone. A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an iron hopper 
with a i^e central opening, which is closed by a cone 
or bell, pulled up into it from below. 13. . in Liber Albut 
6oq ''Cappebonde. 1483 Catk, Angl 75 A Copbande, 
iru[s}ta, 1879 LAaLETT Timber Vrees 33 The *cup-defect 
occurs in per^ctly sound and healthy-looking trees, S751 
Chambers Cycl. SuA‘P,,*CuA,galls..a kind of galls found 
on the leaves of the oak, and some other trees, [1849 Lindlev 
Yeg. Kingd. 33 I'hc cup shaped galls, so common in Oak 
leaves.] 1993 K. H arvev Philad. 53 Cberyn was a dntiikard. 
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t ^cuplfMfie. 1I34 LrrroH n. iil, Oh, a friend of 

mine I m forother *cupiii«n, e quiet do|f . . euid biirl>o. 276# 
J. Wallis iWat, flht, Northumb, 1 . viii, 305 Small, sesMte, 
white, proUferoiw ’^v^up-MuNhrome. 2674 Lomd. (^m. No. 
6^3/4 Stdn . .Ten Pottage PIntet, J'hree ^Cup Plntea, Two 
Sawceni. 1891 Scribn. Sept, 353/1 Seven saucers, and 
ten ' cup-plateti By cup-pTatei I mean the little flat saucers 
in which our prundmothers placed their tea-cups when they 
tiuured iheir tea into the deeper saucers to cool. 2583 
SiANVHuasT MntU iv. (Arb.i 10a luppiier almighty, 
whom men Manrnsian . , with *cuprlt's inajrnifye dulye. 

Fam. Pitc€ 111. 483 For a Lameneiw in 
a Cow or Bulk>ck. or when they are Shotilder-pitclicd, or 
* Cup-sprung. 2907 U'"ilU if Jhv, N. C, ^Surtees i 279 One 
flnnders chtst, one litle *cupetole, one chare. 2S90 Wicalk 
Terms, *CuFvalve, fur a steam-engine. 1874 Knight 
jyict. Meek., CuF’Viilve. {Steam^ngine^ a. A cup-shaped 
or conical vdve, which it ^ided hy a stem to and from its 
flaring seat b. A form of balance-valve which opens simul- 
taneously on top and sides, c. A valve formed by an inverted 
Clip over the end of a pipe or opening. 16x2 SrBKO Hist, 
Gt, Brit, rx. xiii. (R.>, The nuior to attend in his own person 
as chiefe *cup-waiter. .to serve the king in a cup of gold. 
Cup V. (/. Cci* Sb.] 

1 . oaffy. (Jrans ) To npply a cupping-glass to ; to 
bleed by means of a cupping-glass. Also abso/. 

2481 Af 0 nka/Ftfeskaui {\rh,) 39 As a mannys flesh is wont 
to blede whenne hit is ciippid. 1607 1 'ophxll Fettr^f Beasts 
<1673^335 Set a cupping. '<lasse ihereun, and cup it. xfa^ 
C'ONGRKVK Lnoe far L. 1 ii, A beau in a bagnio, onppini:' for 
a complexion. 2757 Fsanki in Let, Wks. 1887 11 . saa They 
cnpiied me on the back of the head, 28x9 Scott ymi. (iSgn) 
II. J>r, Ross ordered me to be cupped. 

To supply with cups, t . r with liquor; to 
mnlce drunk, intoxicate. Obs, rare, 

2606 Shaks. Ant. d> Cl. 11 vii. T94 Cup vs till the world go 
round. 26 js J. 'I'avlor (Water P.) ICks. (N.), Well enter- 
t.tiii'd I was, and hidfe well cup’d. 

b. tn/r. To indulge ill ‘cups'; to drink deep, 
r i8>s T. Adasis IFks, «i86t) I. 481 'J'he former is not 
more thirsty after his cupping than the latter is hungry after 
his devouring. 2849-iflM (see Cupping 9]. 

3 . trans. To receive, place, or take in a cup. 

^ tBfi J. Stkuthers Poetic Tales X38 The dew-drop cupped 
in tne^ cowslip, 1B79 J. D. Long /Entuiww. 85 lie rever- 
ently in his bollow fiands Cups water fiom the strr^iin. 

4 . a. inir. To form a cu]i ; to be or become cup- 
sliaped. 

x8w WiTHRRiNO Brit. Plants fed. 7) II. j68 Mr. Wood- 
ward suggL'Sts. .that tiie umhels not cuppitig is owing to 
their small sixe. 28SX Beck's tlorist. New Dahlias, .petals 
ain«)Oth, and gently cupping to the centre. 

b. Golf. ‘ 'i o mark nr break (the ground) with 
the club when striking the ball ; also, to strike (the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball ’ ;Jam. 

Cf. Cup sb. 5 . i 

Cupalo, obs. form of Cupola. 

Cap and ball, ciip<*and-balL 

1 . A toy consisting of n cup at the end of a stem 
to which a ball is attached by a string, the object 
being to tos^i the ball and catch it in tiie cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also the game played 
with this. —BiLiiOQUET 2. 

1760 CiOf.i>SM. at W, Ixxxtx, Indolence, .tosses the cup- 
and-bali wit h infantine folly. 2799 Soui iikv A matoty Poems 
Sunn, i, Slie held a Cup and Ball of ivory white. 1816 T. 
Hook G. Gurnev 111 . 131 Where sat Mn. Nubley, jdone, 
on a sofii, playing at cup and-liall. 

2 . altrib. 01 a joint or bones : «« Ball and sochet \ 
see Ball ig. 

x8s4 R Owr.N in Cine. Sr. (r 1865) II. 57/9 The cup-and- 
bidl vertehne in hatrnchian larvae. 

Cblp-bearar iktrpbe«* raj). One who carries a 
cup ; an oflicer of a king s or nobleman's household 
who served his master with wine. 

1483 Ca/k Amo/. 75 A Copberer, eifihig^rtthts. xfop-xo 
Act I Hen. VIII, c. 14 Ei-qiiyem for the Kynges body hys 
Ciippe berens Carvour*. and SeweriL 16x1 Bible Neh. i. si. 
2B75 JowKTT Plato [isA. 9> HI. 963 The cup-beartr carries 
round wine which he draws . .and pours iiuo tbe cups. 

Cupboard (kff lidjd), sb. Forms: 4-6 oup-, 
OOP-, ouppe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), •bord(e, 
-boaTd(e, -bvLrd(e ; 6-7 oupboord, -boarde, 7- 
•board. Also 5 oowborde, 6 oouborde, oow- 
bard, oobord, -arde, oobbourd, -arde, oup- 
pord(e, oubboorde, 6-7 oubbord(e, -aTd(e, 7 
-erd, -ert, 7-8 -oard, 7 oupbard, -bert. [A 
combination of Cup or Cop (or both) and Board. 

In ME. ref - is frequent in northern sources, cuppe- 
aml ctmp- rare, cup- most frequent, even at a lime 
when the independent word was regularly spelt 
mppe. By the 16th c. the second element was 
phonetically olntcured, and the p of cup- sunk in 
the following as in the existing pronunciation, 
which is indicated by a multitude of more or less 
jihonetied spellings of the cublferd, cubbert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
the 1 8th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.] 

1 1 . A * board * or table to place cups and other 
vessels, etc. on : a piece of fumitare for the display 
of plate ; a sideboard, buffet. ^See also Court* 
CUPBOARD.) Oh. 

c isac B. R. A Hit. P. B. X440 Couered mony a cup-borde 
with cTohea ful quite, c 1380 AtUecrist in Todd 3 Trtai. 
IVyclif Loke CrUtU copborde. T a 1400 MoHe Artk, 
ao6 Ihe Icyngex cqpe-borde was closed in silver, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 109 Cupburde, abacus. 1483 Catk. Angl. 75 


A Copburde, mimew. 2903 Wilt in Pipm Ck* Acts sr>6 
Unum copeburd sctilptom. 2930 pAiaas. sij/s Cup horde 
of plate or to lustte plate upon, mffei. 2599 EdIsm Deceute* 
68 The oobbarde bysyde owr dyiunge table. 2992 Hari no- 
ton Drt. Fur. xxv. aluc. (1634^ eot One onely i^pe upon 
the cubbard burning, Grsknk Couny Catch in. 

10 Her miitrcMii . . net ail her plate on tbe cubboorde for 
shewe. 1663 trERDii a Counsel yo A Candlestick on a 
Cubbert 2^ Mottrux Rabclauvr.XxW, Ibe OfRceis.. 
got ready the 'i'ables and Cupboards, laid the Cloth. 

tb. transf. A set of vessels displayed upon a 
sideboard ; a service of plate. Obs. 

tgam Skrltom IVky met to Court 8^ Your cupbord that 
was. Is tourned to glaiMc, From Rivera to brauuie. 2392 
Acts Prixy Council Fug. (x6ax) N. S. III. 988 An other like 
cou horde of ihe value of m'“ ; an other cubborde of viu* 
1970-80 North Plutarch (1676) aiq All the whole cubboord 
of Plate of Gold and Silver. ^2649 Howxti. Lett, (1650) 
1 1 . AO She desires you to send her a comnleat cupboard of 
the best christall glasses. 2698 Siu T. Mobcan Pregr. in 
Select, ffarl. Misc. (1793) 391 His malesty of France had 
never the kindness to ^eiid Turn his cupboard of plate. 

2 . A closc't or a cabinet (often placed in a comer 
of a loom or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for 
keeping cups, dishe®, etc , provisions ready for use, 
( r anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables. 

2930 Palsgs. 91 t/ 2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressnver. 
>979 I'oMSON Calvin sSerrt. Tim. 204^2 If he haue a cofer, 
or cupbord. there will be betp it [moneylfnst lucked. 26a7 
Gaft. Smith Seaman * s Gtam. ii. 19 Ixickers to put any 
thing in, ns in little Cupberts. 266a GRBkNHAt.r:H in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, II. 303 IV. 13 At the east end of the Sj^nagogue 
fitaiideth a closet, 1<ke a very high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark. xTjPSxuift's Lett. (1766) 11 . 943 If a friend Imppen 
to come late, fhej will take care to lock up a .scrap for him 
ill ihe cupboaid. X89X Illust. Loiui.NewsB Feb. 98 The 
cupboard was brcadless. 1874 MickliiTHwaitb AM. Par, 
Churches iAk A cuptiuard with shelves for music-books, 
b. skeleton in the cupboard ; see SKRLKTOit. 

S. transf. Food, provisions ; esp. in phr. to cty 
cupboard, to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Ohs. 

C1669 Roxh. Ball. VI. 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
b.Tid. 2682 VV. Kober'ison PhreueoL Gen. '1693) 419 My 
belly cries cupboard. 2768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 60 
Should his head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 2859 
Kincslcv IVestsv. 11 o ! (2889} 95/9 So now away home, tiiy 
indde cries cupboard. 

4 . oltHb. and Comb. a. Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in 8en<«e 1 ) T cuplHHsrd banker ^sce 
Banker 1 ), cupboard cloth \ (in sense 2), cup- 
board door \ cupboard love, love insincerely pro- 
fessed or displayed ior the sake of what one can 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665*) ; so cupboard 
lever, faith ; f oupboard-man, one of an order of 
disputants in the Inns of Court ; so called from their 
using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Doulh- 
waite Cray's Inn (1886) 81). b. Of the form or 
nature of a cupboard, as cu^*oard libraiy. 

2463 Bury Wills {i8s >35 With tablys, tresielys, *cupp4p- 
burd banker'!. 1480 iVnrdn. Acc. Kdxo. 1 V Hnyt) iij 
r de *cupborde clothes of rede worsted. 2640 l estty Bhs. 
(Surtees) 303 For mendingc the *cul)ert cioore in Ihe vesierre. 
x86a Ru.skin Munera P. (2880' 64 'Miat the cupboard door 
may have a firm lock to it. 288s Edna Lyall Donovan x. 
No ^cupboard faith for him. 2849 K. W. Hamilton l ^ op . 
L'dur.v.fcd.x 103 In hi* little Viipboard library. lyfj Poor 
Robin (N. 1 , A *cviphoard love is seldom true. 2874 Dasent 
'Talcs from J'jebi 1 84 To have such a “cuplward lover, c 26a5 
Whiiklockr Lib. Fam, iCam<1en)69 in August x6i8 being 
on of the Vubberdmen of the Middle Temple, I went im to 
argue at the reading. 266® Vsmd. of Ree^in^ 0/ F. 
Bagshasn held in Middle 'Temple 16 My Obliguiiuns . . to 
my Cabbardroen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and uuder. 

Cupboard (kr-bajd), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To place, shut up, or keep in or as In a 
cupboard. 

2969 Darfwr (1860)53 fie. .With the woman alsocoberdiih 
his lyfe He regardeth neither father nor uiothcr, and al for 
his wife. 2607 Shako. Cor. 1. i. 103 The Belly.. idle and 
viiactiue. Still cuhbording the Viand, a 2698 Cleveland 
Hue Hr Cry ii. When Kings are cup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sight* to Im seen for pence a piece. 

Cu'pboardy, a. nonce-wd. Cupboord-likc. 

2877 Mi*.s Bradoon Weavers Weft 111 . 163 Her funny 
little cupboardy room. 

Cupe, obs, form of Coop sb.^, basket 
Cupel ikitf p^l), sb. Also 7 8 ooppel, ouppal, 
(7 copeKl, ooppoll, -111, -lo). [a. F. coupeile 
(15th c.), med.L. cupelia, dim. of cupa cask, to 
which the current form is adjusted.] 

1 . A small flat ciicular porous vessel, with a 
shallow depression in the middle, made of pounded 
bone-ash pressed into shape by a mould, and used 
in assaying gold or silver with lead. Also the 
similarly -shaped ‘ lest * or movable hearth of the 
reverberatory furnace in which silver is separated 
from lead by cupellatioa. 

2609 HxnnxQuersit. i. xvi. 89 Eocry goldomith nnd mint- 
man . . know how to diApearae . . *ucn raettal* into .unoake 
with their cupels. s6ii Cotgil, Collie, a Coppell ; the 
little Ashen poc, or vessell. smB Bacon .S>A'a 1 7^ A* 
wee see in the Stuffe, whereof Coppell* are mnde..Upoa 
which Fim worketh not. 16^ Pail. Tnms. XII. 955 It 
wo*, .first Refined with Lead upon a Copel, for separation 
of any Copper that might be in it. 2799 U. Martin Nai . 
Hist, Fug. II. 9JS A Urge Coppel, where the I.iead is now 
made. 2792 Lane in PhiL Trans^ LXXXl. Mfllie con- 
tents of each paper were placed in separate cupels, under 
a muffle. t 89 a Lond, Rev. 93 Aug. 175 llie argentiferous 


tend. .Is then submitted to tbe process ofeMIUtion. This 
operation is peifomed in a reverberatory furnace, 06 thb 
hearth of Ubich is placed the cupel, wJiidi is of m ovalfbrai 
about 4 feet long and si feet bioad. 
b. (Cf. Tkst.) 

2673 O. Walkem Eiiiee. (1677) 5a Suffering is the gteat 
trial and cupel of gallant spinta 2847 Disraeli Tancred 
11. i. Money is to lie the cu^l of their worth. 

2 . attnb. and Comb., as eupel-fumaa, -mould*, 
t oupel-Mhei, t oupeMust, ashes and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

«26a6 Bacon (J.', It may be also tried by incorporating 
powder of steel, or copple-dust. x68a Prttus Fletu Min, 
L (i6tf6) 9 Tliere most first be a Rmoocn fire-pioce, and upon 
that CopeU-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
a finger. x6oo tr Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 08 It is employed os 
a cuppel-fiiniace by means of a small semicircular aperture. 
287s URE Diet. Arts 111 . 699 The cupels are formed in a 
cupel-mould made of cast steeL 
Cupel (kiil'p^l), V. For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec. sb. ; cf. b’. coupell-er^ f. coupeile ; see prec.] 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel ; to subject to 
a(i)ellfltion. 

2644 (lee CuPKLLiNT.l. 2666 Bovi.r Orig. Formes Qnmi . , 
Goud Gold having for a certain tryal been cuppeJ'd with 
a great deal of Lead. 2794 Phi/. Trans. XLVIIl. ^3 
A mixture of platina and kad was cuixlied. 2863 F. J. 
Kickawd Miuing ^onm. Aiross Andes *67 The pigs of 
arEentiferous lead are next cupuHed twice, am afterwards 
refined in a small brme ash test. * 

Hence Ou’pelled ppl. a. 

>754 Lvwis in PAH. Irons. XLVIIl, 665 Upon examining 
the cupelled niaiters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (kiu peUd), V, rare, [f. as prec. 4- 

-ATgii.l «nrf'C. 

s8.. Im. Ihomson in Nat. Encyel. I, 397 Amalgam of 
gold, .cupellated. 

Cnpellation (ki/ 7 p 51 /<'/ 3 n). Also 8 oopp-, 
oupp-. [f. CurEL V. + -ATioN, after F. coupellation.\ 
The process of nssnying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; the separation of silver from 
argentiferous lead, on a Ini^ scale, on a cupel. 

a 2692 fsco CUFGLI.ING bj. 1790 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 5B6 
That Gold and Silver may be purified fi om all heterogeneous 
Substances by Coppellation. i88e hat. Rev so Mar. 385 
Mr. Crookes suggest!! that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupcllation of silver. 

Cupelling (kiiZ pelii)\ vbl. sb, [f. CUPRL v. -b 

-INoT] -xClIPKLLATlOIf. 

2644 Digry Nat. Boiiies x, (xfiry) 109 In the coppelling of 
a fixed metal. a 2691 Hovlx Wks. III. 453 (R.) The quick 
melting down of ores, and cupelling of them. 

b. attrib. and Comb., 0.% cubclltsig fire, -furnace. 
/I 2602 UovLE Whs. III. 723 (R.) We kept it there in a 
cupemng-fire about three hours (having occusion to continue 
the cupellaiion so long for other trials). iBaa Imison Sc. ff- 
Art li. 113 ‘I'he mt.ved metal is put into a dish called a 
ciniel .anef placed in a cupelling furnace. 

Cupelo, obs. form of Cupola. 

Cupftil (kv’pful). PI. oupfeila. [f. Cup sb. 4- 
-FUL.J As much os fills a cup. 

f a tioo Morte Arth, vyjc^ Scho.. Kaughte up a coppe- 
fulle. x6oo ir. Lagrange s Chem. 1 , 302 The dose employed is 
about an ounce in two cupfuls ofbroth. 1834 Mrs. Gahlylb 
Lett 1 . 6 A Liipful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of lea. 

Cuphlc, var. of CuFJC. 

Cupid (kiiR'pid). In 4-6 Ouplde, -yda ; also 
Gupido, -ydo. [ad. L. C personification of 
cupulo clesii c, love (see 2 below), f. cupire to desire. 
Cf. OF. Cupido (mod.F. Cupidon), ¥. has had 
cupide adj. cupidus from I5lh c.] 

1 . In Roman Mythology, the god of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in pi. (after L. Cuptdines, Gr. 

Hence, a re|)reseDtation of tbe god; a beautful 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the eyes : cf. Baby 3. 
rx3Bx Chauckr Part. FouUs 652, I wol noght nerve 
Venus ne Cupyde [rime betyde]. 1 13IB4 — //, Fame f, 237 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone. 2M8 Hall 
( hewn. xp4 b, Heated with the doite of CupuTo. 299s 
R.^ D. t/j/merotomachia 97 I he violent foice of Cupids 
ertillerie. 2621 Smakb. Cymb. 11. iv. 89 Her Andirons . . 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. s6ia Dnayton Pofy- 
olb. iL <2753) 869 (N.) J'he Naiads, .braid his verdant locks. 
While in their crystal e^’es he doth for Cupids look. 2710 
Pope Windsor ter. ^7 In the same shiuleB the Cupids 
tun'd his lyre. 1713 Guardiass No. 102 Venus stoodf by 
him . . with numljerless cupids on all sides of her. 1848 
Dickens Dembey v, Is he not a Cupid, Sirt 
t 2 . lA>ve, desire. [L. cupido \ Obs. rare~^. 
c 14*0 Pallad. en Hush. 1. 624 The cuk confesseth emynenc 
cuDide When he hU gemmy tail begynneth splay. 

B. Comb, t Oupid-Btruok, smitten with love. 

2693 W. Harvey Anatom. Exere. 17. 

CupidinouB (kiwpi*dinas\ a. ran. [ad. L. 
type *cupidinds-us, t cuptdof^cuptdin-is desire: 
fee- 0 U 8 .J a. Full of desire or cupidity ; b. Kpeanu- 
use) Lustful, amorous. 

2696 Blount Ghssogr,, Cuptdinous, CuMdens, covetous, 
dciurous, greedy. 2^ G. Meredith k. Feverst xxev, 
Your extremely cupiditious behaviour. 

Oufddity (kiaipi diti). fa. F. cupidUi^ ad, L. 
cupiditdt-em pasiionate desire, 1 cupidus eageriy 
desirous.] 

1 . gen. Ardent desire, Inordinate longing or lust ; 
oovetottsneas. Const. of far, arch. 



cumtHm, 


im 


avmsmmouB. 


«S 47 Boemmt Bum Hmm tra OipUlicl» ^ wMIrtitb* 
•lector Copd^ tMi Haix Cktm^ H«n. VH itn. (R.) 
That tmuttt . with tha cnpiditU hf niTyngt atid 

MUereigatla, tjjM l^Aiirrmt B 4 tL BUati 1 57 Men whieha 
be ff ttien to cupiattie of goaemea»ai4 hpnor, and ftlorie. 
iM MouMTAova jyfpmt Ss». xiti. f 6 (1^) llie serpent. . 
thus sharpens the curiosity while beeogyesteth ihecepidity. 
ATSd JeeNaoa, Cn^itf^ conaspiseeuce ; nolawful or 01^ 
reasonsble lon((ing. 18^-10 CoMESiDCs/'ViVn^ (ed. 3) IIL 
96 The cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks. _ 

b. (with/)/.) An inoxdinate detire or appetitp. 
arch. 


x,j^ Udall Rratm, Ap»^ 1 k, 1. 1< a, These cupiditeesby 
phllosophie to ouercome, in a more honest and ioyly thyng. 
1S98 BAtCKLEV Ftlk. Mam (1631) «)6 Immoderate dwnes 
and GUpiditica t6n Wodsobpnb Marrow Fr. Toagw st6 
(T.) All sorts of cupiaities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. t7M Richauosoh Grandiwm i iBze) V 1 . 179 <D.) She 
calls her idle flame love — a cupidity which only was a some- 
thing she knew not what to make of. igM O, Bush D»c~ 
trines ^ Disclosures 0/ Hwedenhorg 3a This spirit has 
amtites, cnpiditiM. desires, aflections. 

2 . spec. Inordinate detire to appropriate wealth 
or postetsiona; greed of gain. 

1438 FoL Poems f Rolls) IL 184 Allas, cupiditd 1 That 
they that have here ly%'es put in drede Scbal be sone oute of 
wynnynge, al for mede. a *797 Bubkk (Webster x8a8'. No 
properly is secure when it heccMsea large enough to tempt 
the cupidi^ of indigent pdwer. i8s8 T as. Mili. Brtt. Imiia 
II. V. 1. 336 The country of the Kohillas was an object of 
cupidhy to both. 1871 Yitats Growth Comm, aj Iheir 
ricnes only excited the cupidity of a hardier race. 

DCii‘pido&. [F. s Cupid.] A «beaa* or 
* Adonis 


1804 Bvron Juan xv. xii, A Cupidon broke loose. 
Cnpidone Qci«*piddunV [« prcc.] Florist's 
name of a herbaceous bordcrplant, Caianawhe 
egrulea. 


1866 in Treas. Boi. s8^ Robinson Emf. FUnoer-jcarJen 3 r a. 

CU’pUoiUi. a. rare-*, [f. L. eupid-us destrons 
4 -ouri.] Full of cupidity. 

in Blount Glossy, {see CunoiNousl. 

Oupilo, -low, obs. or dial, forms of Cupola. 

Oa*piflO 011 oe {nofue-wd,), short for Conoupi- 
acKNCK. So Ou’p^oant a. 

169a D’Urfev Pills (1719) V. a Thou., could have 
quench'd tliy Cupisceiice. 

Cuple, obs. and dial, form of CouPliK. 

CnpleM (kff'plesj, a. rare. {f. Cur /A + -less ] 
Without a cup. 

1806 J. Grahams Birds Scot. 34 Five cuplesis acoma 

Guplet {kw plet). nonce-wd. A little cup. 

1886 BuaiON Aruh. Htu 1 . 45 A golden cuplec hung 
round her neck. 

t Ctt’pmealt^ adv. Ohs, rare. [f. Cup sb. 4- 
-MEAL OE. mtelum : cf. piecemeal.] Cup by cup ; 
a cupful at a time. 

136s Langl. P. pi. a V. n9 When hit com in cuppemel 
fo. r, cop-mele, cuppemale, 1). cupmcl. II & C. coppMcl]. 

Cll*p- 1 II 0 B 8 . a. A lichen, Scyphophorus pyxU 
datus or Clu^nia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes ari^in^ from the thallus. b. l.ocally 
applied to the Cudbear, Lecaswra iartarea, from 
its cup-shaped fructification. 

1597 Geuardk Herbal 111, civii, 1371 Mhschs PyxidaSoSt 
which I have englibhed Cup Mouc, or Chalice Mokms. 
17 x 8 Quincv Compi. Disp.^ aay^ Cup Mou. . with some other 
MosHes have been mightily in vogue amongiit the good 
Wives for their children's Coughs. 1794 Domauibom Agric. 
Surv. Banffshire 60 i Jam.) A species of muss named cud 
bear or cup moss, n 183a Mrs. Hemans Summers Cali 
Poems (1875) 544 MThera tne fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cupola sb. Forms: 6- cupola; 

also 7 ooupolo, -ola, -ulo, oupula, -elo, -ilow, 
ouppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 {gdial.) oapolo, •*alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It. cnpela (also cuppolUf euppula in 
Florio>, whence also F. cpupole ; ad. L. cupula little 
cask, stnall vault, dim. ol cupa cask, tun: cf. also 
It. fupo hollow, concave.] 

1 . Arch. A rounded vault or dome forming die 
roof of any building or {mrt of a building, or sup- 
ported upon columns over a tomb, etc. ; esp. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often spec. : A diminutive dome 
rising above a roof ; a dome-like lantern or sky- 
light i in practical Architectnre, the ceiling of a 
dome. 


15A9 Thomas Hist. Italis i37^b, Oust the queers h an 
whole vaulta called Cii^la, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. 1619 G. Sandys Trao. x6x Out of the Temple there 
anife two ample coupuloe. Ibid. 166 This Round iscouered 
with a Cupolo. i86a Gessibr Prime, 13 A Noble Pairs of 
Btaires should have a Cupelo, and no Windowes on the 
rides. 1670-^ Lassbu l^oy, Italy !• zB8 On the top of it 
[the Domo or Florence] stands mounted a fair Cupma (or 
Tholus) made by Brunelleschi. sfl8s Whiilbb yousm. 
Gretee 1. 75 The Mosques « . have thetr high Cupuloes 


I Lead. niBProtseisMiMaremfyjAag.bThit 
Dome or Ci^b of the Cathedral of St. Paul’s* 1718-18 
Lady M. W. Montagus Lott. 1 . xxxviit. 153 The roof 
of the doisten divided Into several cupolas or domes. 
1730^8 Bailev (folio), Cupola (ki tfu mA, tl Cupula), 
1791 Smbaton Btlfsiaua I 86 la the vary top of 
the lantern, that is, in the enpohu ilei Bvron Jusm iv. 
ciV| A liule cupola, more neat than solssnn, Protects 
his dust. S887 FaBBHAM Harm. Camg. it876t I. vi. 478 
Beneath the ^reading cupolas at a Byaantine hasilicm 


tBpi CbMpAiy Tkflim Rdm, IF. nq/x The tvord dPmi U 
Ufi&iad to the exiamal pbrt Spherical .. ioo( and 
etiM to ihs iatemaf twit* 
p. The revoiriag dome of sun ohaervatoiy. 
allli BaBweriB NeuOm L xiU. ate I'he practice] 
aatrunemer haa but to lockthrotigh tin cliiila Us revolving 
cupola, 
o. iremrf. 

xtfga Bbnlowbs Thsapk, xii. v. eao Btcuriall Tour'a that 
Mtm Heav'ns Cuuulas. tvix AoMaop Spaei. No. 98 p 3 
[Natorejaeems to have designed the Head; as dm Cupola to 
the most gloriotiB cf her works. s8te Lubbock Prsh. 
Times xil {t(! 6 g) 398 The Imaiense cnpeia of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole, 

2 . Mech. (In full cupola furnace^ A Atmace /or 
melting metttU for casting ; so ealM from acupola 
or dome leadiag to the ^imney, which is now 
frequently absent. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. euptletmtet^pilax cf. iaod.F. 
subilatt app. from EiiglUh workmen. 

17x6 Loud. Gas. No. 5435^ The Lease for the Cupllo. or 
Copper-Woiks, at lx>wer Redbrooke. 1845 Stocquri.ei 
Haudhk, BHt. India (1854) *73 'l'h« casting or amelting- 
h^se, furnished with cutoia hlast-fumaoes the smelting 
of iron. x86i Times 93 luly, Curias for melting the iron 
for filling Martin’s liquid shells The cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-lron, lined with fire-brick, 
having a blast fan attached. xBh^LamTimed Pep. Lll. 738/1 
They had erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3 . An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship; a turmt. Hence 
cupola-ship^ cupola vessel. 

xtbaAnm. Reg. wi He had caused experiments to be 
made with Captain Coles's cupola. Ibid. xo6 A cupola 
ve»el to carry great guns. s^| BHt. Q. JPtv. Jan., We 
rafer to the oonstruction and irml (in 1B61] of the first 
'cupola', or ‘shield’, intended to protect guns mounted, with 
the shield, on a revolving tum 4 able. 

4 . In Anat.y Zoot., etc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp. the arched dome-shaped suminit of 
the cochlea of the ear. 


i8aB Bbll Anat. and Phytiat. Humaa Body (ed. 7) 111 , 
X7A When we cut away the cupola or apex of the cochlea. 
X809 Gossb Land^ 4- Sea (1^4) 156 Palycystina. A prevail- 
ing type of form is a sort ot dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. 

6. aiirib. and Comb., as cupota-^inier, etc. ; 
eupola-capped, -roofed adjs. ; cupoia’^ise adv. ; 
oupola-fumaoe (see a) ; oupoU-ship (see 
X7S4 Stryve Stouls Surv, IL iv. vii. ita/s Having 
a fine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the Top 
Cuputowise. 1710 Taller No. 153 F x The famous Cupola- 
Painter of ihoHe Times. x8x6 KBATiMoa 7 >»r/. (vBt7i 1 . 
905 A white building, with a cnj^Ia roof. s8te 11 , M ah- 
svAT Year im Sweden I, 983 Two lofty cupola-capped 
towers. 

Cupola* (kiR pJlll), V. [£ prec. sb .1 irons. To 
fumiw or construct with a cupola. Hence Cii'po- 
iMd, ou-pola'd ppl. a. 

z6xs Coupled (see CourLSO f at end]. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 99 Oct., Another rich el^ony Cabinet cupola’d with a 
tortoiM'shelL a 1697 Lovelace Poems (<B$4) B09 Now 
host thou . . made Thyself a fame that’s cupula’d. 1673 Ray 
youm. Law C. (1738) 1 . 946 Round rooms or balls cupulo'd. 
1837 D ISRAELI Venetia v. i, The hallowed form of some 
cupulaed couvent x88x TaLMACE in N. Y. Witness 13 Apr., 
The old structure will be . . raised, and cupolaed, and en- 
larged. s886 SitORt HOUSE Sir Percivai iii. The low cupolaed 
arctL 

CupOlAT (kirJ’pdl&i), a. rare. [L Cufola sb, 
4 - -Alt i.] Of the nature of a cupola, ciij>o 1 a-Iike. 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins* Hist. Greece 11 . lit. iii. 558 
A new kind of cui^lar covering for the opening made in the 
middle of the roof. 

t Cii*polated. a. Obs. rare-\ [f. Cupola sb. 
4- -ATE 4 * -su.J Built with a cupola. 

X649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. t6i Tliey shewed us Virgil’s 
sepulchre, .in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 

(kfpti, o. [f. Cup sb. and v. + -ed.] 
Fonnen or hollowed out like a cop, cup-shaped. 

1706 Withering Brit. Plants II. aoi \haucHs maritvmts] 
Umbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed. 16x7 
Keats Sleep 4- Paetfy 955 Nibble the little cupped flowers. 
x 83$4 Toud Cyct. Anat. I. 4x9/9 The buffed layer (in 
bloed] sometimes assumes a cupped form. i88x Uroad- 
houbb Mus. Acoustics S23 Instruments with cupped mouth- 
pieces. i88e The Garden 30 Sept. 989/z A full sised flower 
. . with petals bemitlfuily cupped, 
t Cuppelty. Obs. nonce-wd. Also 6 ouppytee. 
[f. Cup x/*.] Used to render ttvoBbrifs, * a word 
coined by Plato to express the abstract nature of 
a cup, cuphood ' (Lidaell and Scott\ 

sgaa UoALL Erasm. Apaphik. 1. zas b, Witte and reason 
. .with whiche are perceiu^. .the tabieiteea and the cuppy- 
tees, 1699-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (170X) 987/1 Plato dis- 
oouning oonoeming Ideas and naming TAavsfdrvia* and 
xvwtentfw, oa if he should say Tableity and Cuppeiry, he 
said, I see, Plato, the Table and the Cup, but not the i'ableity 
and Cuppeity. 

ChippgiV (ks)*pax). [f. Cup sb, and v. <f -be L] 

tl. -■ Cup-BFABEB. obs. 

14. . Voe. in Wr.-Wfllcker Cipkarius, me* acuppere, 
or a dysshere. c 1966 in R. Chambers LHk yas. / (ifljo) 1 . 
i. )p To the Queenis Mmesty the Earl of Huntlie was 
CarWr, the Earl of Cassillis cupper, tfifa Earl Monm. tr. 
Bentioaglids Relat. 58 The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 
2 . One who performs the operation ot cupping: 
see Cup p. i, CumNO 1. 

s8ta Lamtam Dhvet, Atkinson, J., Cupper. 1848 Tnack- 
BSAY Yam, Fair lai, The bleeders and cappers come. 


0«99lt(]», jHw. fanaoT Comm 
M a ff. 

1. The ojwration of drawing bloods hy 

toari^dRE ^ ^ or oxp- 

piiif^glaw tii6 ilr In whidi b nrefied by btat or 
othdwdNe. (AliOOalioddiMtinetiwriy'tMrpi^^ 
Dry cupphsgx the appliittlioii of a onpping-gliite 
without floarifioation, as a ooantcr-irHtant, 

ifap HotMAyi FW(jr. 4aSDmedoaM..wiclilMinaynge.« 

Bias IL VII. xvL 490 TMs. .he attribnted. .In the oippinfl 
which he had Imd UM hunoor dapj^M 

2 . The drinking of intoxlfiatliig uquor ; a drinkv 
ing-bonL eureka Qt COFsh, 10, W. a. 

e ites {see Cup w. a b). s6|i Mfedd** PaHiim 3 To whikli 
stream of iniquity we may be a oonvmiieot stop* to dam im 
theti]re overifowing cupping. s86a Brownino Rhii h Bh, 
lY. 993 No more wufoliMMandwaiieyChwngaoaioiisiiisw 

8. The formatioa of a cap or concavity ; a oon* 
cavity thus formed. 

4 . aiirib, and Comb., as (in senae f) 
apparaius, ^hom, -insirumisU, ^ssd\ CurPiao« 
olarm; (in sense s) foupplniHhoiiae, a drinkings 
houfe, tavern. 

ct6t6 T. AhAMa Wkt. (t 85 i) I. 977 A cti|)pinf.heus% 
a vaulting-house, a gaming-house, share their meana litesu 
souk i|s8 O. W. Wmbs Aut. Braahf.d. Iv. <1891) 76 
I'hey (tlte legiri are tucked op by two oupphtf v o is a li . 
1879 Knight Diet, Mach. I. 6Wt Aoctent Giipping*bomi| 
similar to those used through the East at the piWnt lime.* 
Coping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu‘ppuig[-glMS. [f. prec.] A glnti Teasel 
or * cup ' on open mouth to be allied to the 
akin in the operation of cupping i see Cumvo 1. 

■548 Ravnold Byrik ^ Memhimde H h CupptM 
gls«m set vpon or vnder the bfeelee. a liaa BBAliti. m 
Fl. Bloody Brother iv. il, Still at their books, (hoy wxU 
not be pulled off; They stick like euppIng-glasHS. 
Rowlaho Maupefs Tkeat, las. toss 
d the poysou drawn forti 


1 muia 


be cut .. and the poysou drawn form wUh Can 

i8xx A. T. Thomson Load. Dhp. (iBiBI) 199 1 . 

allied, .to placet wlierecapfdng-glasiea cannot be applieiL 

Ouppola, -olo, obs. forms of Cupola. 

Cupple, ouppul, -ylla, obs. forms of CowutL 

Cuppord(a, obs. form of Cupboako. 

Chippy (kirpi), a. rare. ff. Cup tk 4- -T.] a. 
Concave like a cup. b. Full of *cnp8* (see Cur 
5). 

x88b Garden zo June 399/9 Delicate little Peadi-coloured 
cuppy flowers, zips SforU A Dram. Hews 9 Apr. 199/1 
Rain, .much neaded, as the lies srs now very ' cuppy * la 
places. 

Cuppy, a. Her. : see Vaiit-oupft. 

t Cuprane. Ckem. Obs, [See -Aim a a.] Sip 
H. Davy’s Dame for cuproexs chloride (CogClf)* 
So Onpiaae% for cupric chloride (Ctt C4). 

i8ia Sis H. DavyCAym. Philos. 418 Cuprane is converted 
into cupranea by being heated in cKlorioe. 

Chiporata Q^'pr/t). Chtsu, [f. L. eupr-um 
copper 4- -ATE.] A salt of cnpric acid. 

xm J. ScoFFSHN in OrYs Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Cnisnste eff 
potash. 

Chim60*f combining form of CuPRBOua, coppery 
in colour. 

■847 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Ami. Club 11 . 95X Abdomen.* 
irrideecent cupreo-versicoturoua. Ibid. 993 Abdomen . . ttiora 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. 

Capveow (ki« pri,M), a. [f. L. eupre-us ol 
copper (f. eupr-um copper) -f-oua.] 

1 . Of copper ; of the nature of copper ; consisting 
of or containing copper. 

t666 Boylk O^g. Formes h Oual, A Cupreous Resin. 
ntl. '/Vans, Xi^l. 900 Sucm Par ' 


1693 Slarb in /'> 
are of a Cupreous Nature. 


'Prans. Xvll. 000 Such Particles as 
xtey T. 'ruoiisoN Cteiw. (ed. 3) 
11 . 398 Boracic add and cupreous selts tinge it green, sm 
S corvERN Useful Metals 530 Wicklow, .has long bean celm 
hrated for its cupreous deposits. 

2 . Resembling copper; copper-ooloiired. , 
1804 PhiL Trans, XClV. 316 It u most frequently of the 
Colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous-red. xBag 
Thorbau Week Concord Riv. Saturday 39 lids brig^ 
cupxnous dolplihi, 

CnpveMdTlROlUt a. Boi. [f. mod,!*. Cuptes- 
sinem 4- -ous.] Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupressinese, of the Nat. G?d. Comferm* 
i88x Hmiuro XXIV. 106 Between this and the next section 
• .if enpressineous at alL 

Cll^6BBlt4 (kig'prteait). Palront, [f. U 
cupress^us cypress 4* •m.] A coniferous fossit 
plant inpposM to be allied to the cypress. 
Cuprlo (ki«*prik), a, Chem, [f. L. cupr-um 
copper -v -10.] Containing copper in chemical 
combination; applied to compounds in which 
copper combines as a dyad, at cuprie chloride^ 
CuCly, 

X799 Sta H. Daw in Beddoes Conirib. Fbye, e Med, 
Knewlidge 184 Cupric phosoxyd. 1894 J. SoorrasM ia 
OrYsCire. .S*^. 0x010.489 Cupric add., hu not been ikolated* 
Oupriferou (kiarpri^fSrM), a. [f. as prec. 4> 
-FEROU&] Yielding copper. 

1784 Kibwan AfiM.(i796t II. xe9 Cnpriforom native silver, 
csije Db la Bhcho MUom. Geol,iXj.\ TJia whole cupriferous 
district of North Wales. 98 ^ CeusolTs Toohts, Edue, IV. 
999/1 Arsenical or cupriferous pyriloa. 
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Ouprita (kiiSprdit). Min, [f. L. eupr^um 
copper + -IT1.1 Nalire red oxide of copper (a 
valuable oie). 

189a Dana Mim. 517. 1I69 Phillik ygtw. x. xBa. 
Cnpro- {kiii^TO)f belorc a vowel aUo oapr*i 
used as combining form of L. cuprum Coppkb, in 
Chem, and Min,^ at Cupramfnanium, Cupro-sul- 
phate\ OttpToma'gBMltei a bydront tulphate of 
copper and magnetium (Dana, 1875); Onpro- 
pla mliite, a native tulphide of copper and lead 
(Dana, 1850) ; Onproaolieollte, native tungstate 
of copper and calcium ; Ovpxo-tniurBtite, native 
tungstate of copper (Dana, 1875); etc. 

Cuproid (kii?'proid). Cryst, [f. L. cupr-um 
copper -h oOiD. So called by Haidioger, because 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.] A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 Wkbstbs cites Dana. 

CuproaiO- (kif#pr^u‘stf), Chem,, combining form 
of mod.L. cuprdsus Cufroub. 

i883'^7i Watts Diet. Chem. II. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride. 1873 ~ Frames' Chem. 390 The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphicfe, 
Cuprou (kid pras), a. [i L. cupr-um copper 
+ -OUB.] 8L -CuPiueouB. b. In cA^iw., applied 
to compounds in which c^per combines as a monad, 
as cuprous chloride Cug CL. 

s6^ W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckjam. og TTie Jarfis, 

precipitating upon the cuprous plates. 18s i A. 1 . Thomson 

I.0M, Dish (1818) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. 1889 Koacox Elem. Chem, 964 The ore is repeatedly 
roasted, in order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide. 

Cll*p-S]iake. A separation or opening between 
two ol the concentric layers of timber. So On'p- 
BhBlMa,Ou‘^Bluslcjtf. CLcup-de/ccl {CvfsB.i^d), 
M1703 G. White Ohsetv. VegetabUs in Hist. Selbome 
App. (1877) I. 491 The wood [chestnut] is very shakey, and 
towards the heart cup^sliakey, that is to say apt to serarate 
in round pieces like cups. 1807 Vancouver ^;fnV. Devon 
(1813) 986 note^ Such 01 the yew as was not cup or wind 
shaken, was cut into plank. 187s Laslbtt Timber Trees 
3t The cup-shake. This shake, .is most frequently met with 
near the roots of trees. 

t Cup-shot, a. Chs. [f. Cup sb. + Shot fa. 
PPle ] Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

a 1393 H. Smith Serm. (1694) 6a To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cup-shot. 180B am/ Pt, D^, Ministers* R easons for Refusal 
ef Subscription 164 Ridiculous, as a cupshott man that spake 
to his owne shadowe. 1639 Fullrr Hoh War iii. xvi. 
135. a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, CnP’fkot, drunk. 

+ Cup-shottan, a. Obs, - prec., being the 
earlier form. 

e 13M K. Hrvnnb Chron. Waee (Rolls) 7560 Als 
. . cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng. 1909 More Dyaloge 


. . cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng. iM More Dyaloge 
I. xxliL Wks. 153 If a nioide be suflred to ronne on the 
b^dle, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde. 1803 Florid 
Montaigne m. xiii. <1633) 634 Store of wine had made his 
compatiions ctippe-shotten. a 1803 Urquhart Rabelais 111. 
xxxviii. 318 Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

t OupBta*ntial, a. nonce-wd, A humorous 
perversion of substantial, intended to suggest 
‘drunken* : cf. Cop sb. 10. 

x^ Stubbbs Anat, Abus. 11. (166a) 65 These be cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments. 

Cupula: see CupuLE, Cupola. 

Cupular (ki/ 7 'pifna.i), ti. [f. L. cupula + -ar. Cf. 
F. cu^laire (1798 in Bulliard Diet, de Boian.W 

1 . Bot. Shaped like a cupule. 

>870 IlooKEB Stud. Flora 80 Ilicines . . funicle often 
cupular, ibid, 83 Calyx of the male canipanulatc, female 
c^ular. 

2 . Cupular cautery, * a cup-shaped cautery, for- 
merly used for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases* {,Syd. Soc. 
Zex,). 

Cupulata (kiM'pitn/t), a. Boi. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.J Shaped like a cupule ; furnished with or 
bearing a cupule. 

1835 Lindlbv Initvd, Bet. (1848) 1 . 163 In figure they are 
. . occAuonally cupulate. 1897 Berkeley Lryptog Bot. 
I wx The change m>m the cupulate to the clavate form. 
Cupule (ki^'pifil). [ad. L. cupula, dim. of 
eQpa cask, tub, (later) cup ; cf. F. cupule (1 798 
Bulliard Diet, de Botanl). lu botany the JL. foim 
Ou'pala is also used.] 

1 . Bot. A cup-shaped involucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Abo, a cup-like receptacle found in 
•uch fungi as Peziza. 

sSw Lindlxy Kai. Sysi. Bot. 948 An external additional 
envdope called the cupula. xSig — Sck. Bet vii. (1858) C17 


envdope called the cupula. X849 — Sck. Bet vii. (18^8) C17 
The cupule . . in common language, is called husk in the 
Filbert, Chesnut, and BeecL and cup in the Oak. 1899 
Topo Cycl. Anat. V. 998/a The receptacles or cupules in 
which thecsB are produced. 

2 . Zool, A small cup-shaped organ, as the sucking- 
disc of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic beetles. 

sfiefi KtRXV & Sr. Eniemet* (i8a8) IV. 179 Caps or cupulcs 
surmounted by a tendon. 


8. A small cup-shaped depression on a surface. 
1883 H, A. Newton in Encyet, Brit, XVI. sxa ififeteore) 
Tile surfaces very otten have small cup-Uka cavities, some- 
times several inches In diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic iiia.s made bv the ends of the fingerx, 
and sometimes still smaller. These ‘cupules*.. may be 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. .The air pressed 
hard against it burns it unequally, forming cupules over its 
surface. 

CupillifarollS (kii?pi«ll*lSr98), a, Bot, [f. L. 
cupula CuFDLB 4- -FERoUB.] Bearing a cupule or 
cupules; belonging to the N.O. tupuli/erat, iss- 
eluding the oak, U^h, hazel, etc. 

1847 in Cbaic. 

Cupuliform (kiM*piis1if|^im), a. Bot. [(. as 
prec. + -FORM.] leaped like a cnpule. 

In mod. Dicta 

CupiUo. obs. form of Cupola. 

Oupyde, obs. bad form of Cubit. 

Cur (k^j). Forms : (3 kur-dogge), 4-6 knrre, 
4-7 oazTd, 7-8 oazT, 5- our. [ME. currt corre- 
sponds to MDu. corre * canis villaticus, domestiens ’ 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial. 
hisr/ e, korre * dog *, etc. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopoeic verb ON. kurt'a 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. hurra to grumble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. kurre to coo, Ger. obs. and dial. 
kurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, cf. gurren 
to coo, MIIG. gurren to bray as an ass. The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ' growling 
or snarling beast’. But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that ME. kurre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination kur-dogge is met with considerably 
earlier than the simple kurre, cur. Senses a and 3 
aie possibly independent echoic formations.] 

1 . A dog : now always depreciative or contempt- 
uous; a worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialectally) applied 
without depreciation, esp, to a watch-dog or 
shepherd’s oog. 

a 1X19 [Hce Cur-dog in c 1 . c Chavcee L. G. W, Prol. 306 
The lyoun • Hym deynyth nat to wreke h^ on a flye, As 
doth a curre or ellis a-notbir beste. c 1400 Destr. Trey 1979 
Brittonet hi body into bare qwartens And cacte vnto currea 
ax caren to ete. i486 fik. St, Albans F vj b, A Cowardnes 
of curriA 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Sept. 189 Neuer had 
shepheard xo Icefie a kurre. 1998 Manwood Forest Lawes 
xvi. 1 6 (t 6 t ) iia b, I'lie Mastiiiea, and such likecurres, that 
are of the Mastiiie kinde. i6oi end Pi, Retumfr. Pamass. 

II. V. lArb.) 30 Dunghill dc^gex, trindle taileH, prick-eard 

currex. i^R. H.S'rA. Retreat, 13 The most Staunch and 
bent Hunting Hounds ; (all babUn|( and flying Curs being 
left at home). 1697 Drydbn yTrg, Georg, 111. 536 The 
Shepherd laxt appears, And with him. .his trusty Cur. 1710 
Philips Pastorals iv. 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep. 171a Ambuthnot foAn Bull 111. App. i, 1 am 
hunted away, .by every barking cur about the house. 1837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonnewnile II. soS 'Hiese dogs .. were of 
more use than the beggarly curs of cities. Cheshire 

Gloss,^ Cur, a good, shaip watchdog. The word does not 
refer, in (he least, to low breeding. 

b. Jig. As a term of contempt : a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

19M Shako. Mids. N. 111. ii. 65 Out dog, out cur, thou 
dnu^st roe past the bounds of maidens patience. 1607 — 
Cor. I. L 179 What would you have, you Curres, That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? xyxx Addison Spect. No. S7 P 3, 

1 have heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
man a Lousy Cur. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. viii. 963 That 1 may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fate, 
o. Comb. Chir-dog in prec. senses. 

So cur-bitch, -fox, dyke ; f cur-fiah, the Dog-fish. 
Also cur-like adj. 

a 18X9 Ancr. R, aMpes dogge of helle. .\te fule kur dogge. 
c 1490 Foe. in Wr.-w dicker 563/33 Agerarius, a curdogge. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxi. 9^3 A mastife or great curre 
dogge. 1991 SrEHSKx M. Hubberd ^4 This Curdog. .will 
serue, my sheepe to gather. 16x7 Fletcher Mad Lover 

III. ii, Coward go with thy caitiflf soul, thou cur<Iog I 17x7 
Hall in Phil. Trans. XXXV, 309 We got three Curr-Dogs. 
1899 W. Collins Q. 0/ Hearts 1x875) 94 One of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England barking at her heels. 

x6ss Cotcr., Mas tine, a Mastiue, or Curre bitch. 1663 
Earl op Lauderdale in L. Papers 1 . 175, I care not three 
skips of a Curre tj'ke what can be said or done against me. 
17M Phillips <ed. Kersey), Currish, curr-like, doggish, 
churlish. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) III. 31a The 
greyhound fox . . The mastiff fox . . The cur fox is the least 
ancf moat common. 

1 2 . A fish : the Elleck or Red Gurnard, Trigla 
cuculus. 

1589 Rider Eng.-Lai. Diet. (16x7) Eeviii, Fishes. A 
curre fish, Cuculus. 1998 Fi-Oxi^ Capo,. a fish called a cur, 
a gull, a bulhead, or a millers thurabe. s66x Lovell Hist, 
Anim. 4 Min. 194 Curve is a sweet fish, but not the best, it 
hath much flesh, white, hard and dry. 1793 in Cmambkes 
Cycl, Supp. 

8. A ipecies of duck : the Golden-eye, Clangula 
glaucion, dial. 

ifixx-ss Burton Anat. Mel. 1. it. il I. 67 Teals, Curs, 
Sheldrakes, .that come hither in winter. 1841 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parish Clerk HI. 8 Harry drew his attention to 
a solitary cur— a species of duck more easily approachable 
than the others. i8to Swaimbon Prov. Names Birds i6x 
Golden-eye. .Curre. , From the bird's croaking cry. 

Cur, oba. f. Curb ; var. of Curbs. 


Ounblli^ Q&iQvrftbi iyti). [f. Curablb: ct 
mod.F. curabllite.} The quidity of being curable. 

S. Cooper First Lmts Surg, led. g) exa The 
curability of every kind of ulcer. 1861 F. H. Ramaocb 
(/ itlr), Ine Curability of Consumption. 

Gsinbla (kiu«*r&b'l), a. [ad. L. curdbilis, f« 
curare to cure : perh. through F. curable (14th c. 
ill Littr^).] 

1 . Capable of being cured ; Jig. amendable, re- 
mediable. 

'rbvisa Barth. Ds P. R. vii. Iviii. (1495^ X79 In xl 
dayet it is curable, c 1400 Larfranc's Cirurg, 185 Ulcera 
. .suinme ben curable & suinme hen bicurable. c xifin PUw 
Sneram. 31 He can telle yf yow le curable, ifps W. 
Perkins Cases Cense, (1619) 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of two Holts, either Curable or Incurable. 

I X709 Steele TatUr No. X07 Fa Evils are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. sSsa Haxlitt Table-t,, Spir, 
Partisanship, Of that they are curable like any occasional 
disorder. 

1 2 . Disposed to cure; able to cure. Obs. 

1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 315/3 My brother Fyre be thaw 
to me in this houre debonayre and curable. 1984 Whet- 
stone Mirror Ep. A iij b, A Physition . . appheacurabla 
Medicine for a hidden Disease. 1615 G. Sandvs TVav. ill. 
174 (D.) The water . . retaining a curable vertua against oil 
diseases. 

Hence t Ou'rableuoM, curability. 

MX69X Boyle Whs. 11 . iio(R.) The arguments .. for the 
curabTene«.R of all diseases, are not very cogeit. 17x7 in 
Bailey vol. 11 . 

II ClLra9ao, C1ira90a (kiil«*r2isdh‘). [The name 
of an island (a Dutch dependency) in the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Curasao is 
the Spanish (and so Dutch and French) spelling; 
Curafoa a very frcqnent mis-spelling in l^glish.] 
A liqueur consisting of Rpirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, ancf swMtened. 

So called either because first received from the island of 
Curasao, or because Cura9ao oranges were used in its pre- 
paration. 

[iBio R. J. Thornton Family Herbal 658 The unripe 
fruit dried, are called Curafoa oranges. J 1813 M oorb Post- 
bag kE.', And it pleased mo to think at a house that you 
know Were such good mutton cutlets and strong cura9oa. 
s8«8 Thackeray Van, Fair xi, She took curayau with her 
conee. 

Cura^RO bird : see CuBass^w. 

Curacy (kiu*T48i). [f, Cuhatb ; see -act.] 

L The office or position of a curate ; the benefice 
of a perpetual curate. 

x68a Pride A ux Lett, 1 Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
y" college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire . . becomeing void. 
17x9 Swift To Young Clergyman, If they be very fortunate 
[they] arrive in time to a curacy in towa 1836 Penny ( yet. 
V I. 487/1 The living is a perpetual curacy, x^a E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1 . iv. 66 He had held a curacy inYorkshire. 

t 2 . The office of a cuiator or guaroian, curator- 
ihip. Obs. rare *. 

a 1734 North Exam, 11. iv. | 57 (1740' 960 The republican 
Party concluded such Issue must come to the Crown young, 
and then they h.nd a Game de integro, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. 

Curag.e, obs. form of Couraor. 

Curaige, -agio, obs. forms of Culraoe. 
CuraiowB, Curale, Curan, obs. ff , Couraob- 
OUB, Coral, Currant. 

11 Curare (kinrfl ri ). Abo ourara, -ri. [A cor- 
ruption of the native name (wirra'li or wwia ii ) also 
written wourali, woorari, ourali, ourari, wourara, 
etc , in the lang. of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
a Carih dialect. The consonant of the last syllable 
varies between / and r. In F. curare. (The initial 
e is said to represtnt a click or catch in the native 
pi onunciation.) See Ourali, Wourali.] 

A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ob- 
tained as an extract from Strycknos toxtfiera, and 
other plants of tropical South America ; used by 
the Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it acts as a powerful 

E iixon, arresting the action of the motor nerves; used 
rgely in physiological experiments. 

X777 Robertson Hist. Amer. iv. (177B) I, 398 A poiion in 
whicn they dip the arrows employed in hunting . . the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of 
the curare, a species of withe. 1836 M acgillivxav tr. Hu»n- 
boldfs Trav. xix 974 The curare . , like the^ venom of ser- 
pents . . only acts when introduced directly into the blood. 
1879 H. C. Wood Tkerap, (1679) x66 Animals quieted by 
cuiari. 1883 Contemp. Rev, June 793 A moral curare., 
paralysing will and emotionu 

CUMUriM (kii&*‘r&r9in\ Chem, [f. prec. -F 
•ine; cf. F. curarine,\ A bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, C|« H,b N, obtained from curare. 

x8(^-7a Watts Diet. Chem, 11 . 186 The phyriologicel 
action of curarine appears to be the wome os that of curors. 
1869 Roecox Elem. Chem. 431, 

Ouraa^e (kiu'^Tilroiz), v. It Curar-e + -ire.] 
To administer curare to (an animal), esp. in a phy- 
siological ex^riment, in order to destroy the motor 
functions of toe nervous system. Hence Ou'EMlMdi 
ppl, a., <hmurln*tioa. 

tlTS H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 185 Cuiwriaed animats 
poisoned by hydrocyanic odd. IbitL aoi Prevented W 
curarixation and artificial respiration. eBm Pall Mall C. 
as Oct a/x A medical man had told her that the animals 
would be curorixed in such experimants. 
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Ctsrui(% .VMM. *iMMr. -riiMV. obi. ff. 

CUIAASB, -IMM, 


w I. ■ n iw^w' (kift**rib?ii). Form t j e«9rsvBint« 
-•o, .mo, S ouvmo, -ri9o«, 8-9 oiuMefto, 9 
-ioor. [A pbodetic tpelling of the neme of the 
isl^ Curufo^ ChflrMin ).) One of e family of 
Mllinaceoat btfdt ibnnd in Central and Sonth 
America ; they bare a general resemblance to the 
turkey, and several spedes ate domesticated. 

The moat common species, to which the name eprwnt nr 
Cnra^m^trd wu origiimUy applied, is theCreated CurueoW, 
• greenwh-block colour with a white crest : 
theOaleeted CurassoworCufihew*bird, Pm*Jti*guUatn^ hoe 
a laye bony protuberance on the l^r port of the bill, 
t (» 7 ®' 5 ) 334 The Cmrosou is a large 

black Ufid'bird, heavy ana big os a turkey>hen. 
Damuku yey. II. ii. 67 The Correso . . The Cock has 
a Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 
•i®*?*^* *?»I 7 Penny C^L VIII. 199/a. iBsy CAaniMi'Bt 

ZcM. I 4y» 1 he Crested Curassow is one of the most com* 
mon Birds of Guiana. 185a Th. Robb Humboldet Trav. 11 . 
xviii. 16a The criea of the Curaaaao. .and other callinaceouB 
birds. 

aftrU. 1736 P . Brownb yamatca '1779^ 47oThe Curacoa 
Bird. tSij Uatbs AW. Arnmnan ix. (1864* ads We were 
amused at the excessive. .tameness of a fine Mutum or 
Curassow turkey. 

Curat, -e, obs. forpis of Cuirass. 

Curatage (kiusT/tddg). [f. Curate + -aor.] 
fl. The office of a curator or guardian ; provision 
of curators or guardians. Obs. 

i7» State Papers in Ann. Per. 85 5/1 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority, 

2. ^metimes applied to the house or residence 
provided for a curate. [After vicarage ] 

1879 Standard 31 July ioirtAs\ At The Curatage, Bid* 
de^en, Suplehurst, Kent. 1S93 Crockpord C/erieal 
Direct^ Pref, 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from ‘The Curatage*. - It can only be in very exceptional 
cases that the hoiM inhahiied by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name .. analogous to 
that of a vicarage or rectory ; and even then it may be 
questioned whether, .it ahou Id not l^e * Panoiiage *. 


Curate (kiil*’rA). A1 *0 4-8 ourat, 4-5 ouret(t, 
6 ourrat, ouratte. [.'id, mcdL. cirdtus, in It. 
curate, F. cur/ (13th c. in Llttrd), The med.L. 
and iL are originally ndjs. *of, l^longing to, or 
having a cure or charge \ whence as sb. * one who 
has a cure or ecclesiastical charge *.] 

1 . One entrusted with the cure of souls ; a spiri- 
tual pastor, t a. gen. Any ecclesiastic (including 
a bishop, etc.) who has the spiritual charge of a body 
of laymen. + b. A clergyman who has the spiritual 
charge of a pariah (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son of a parish, 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use ) 

e 1340 Hampolc Press Tr, (x866) 94 I’he thridc liffe . . 
longith to men of holUchirch, as to prelates and to o)H>r 
Curaiis, the which han cure and Bouerante ouer othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. cig^o in Hontmann 
J.eg. (1881) 5X Saint Peter . . was chosen pape of Rome And 
chief curate of Cristendome. c 1384 Wyclip Set. Wks. 111 . 
5x8 Not oonly simple prestis and curntis but also sovereyne 
curatis as bisshopis. a 1483 Liber Niger in Hsuseh, Or<i, 
iiyqo) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confessour of all this 
houshold. B493 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 17 1 (Will of 
layman). To roy Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 
mesures of vrude. S53X Dial, on Laws Eng. 11, 1 v, < xfisBi 175 
Variance began to rise betweene Curats and the'r Parisn* 
loners. 1545 Printer Hen, VIII, I. Hatty, Send down upon 
our bishops and curates . . the healthful spirit of thy grace. 
1634 Cannc Necsss. Separ. 1 1849) 39 Whosoever taketh upon 
him . . to be a curate of souls, jrarson, bishop, or what other 
spiritual pastor soever. 1717 Sw ipt Modest Proposal, To . . 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 
x886 Guardian 3 Mar. 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 
organiser, or a curate of souls. 1886 Ckmxk Q. Rev, XXII. 
B98 In immediate subordination, .to the chief curate of the 
parish, or to the bishop only. 

o. Sc. Hist. Applied to the episcopal incum- 
bents of the Scottish parishes from 166a to 1688. 

1706 A. Shibldb Enq. Church Commun. Pref. 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 951 About two hundred curatea—so the 
episcopal priests were called— were expelled. 

d. Applied to parish-priests abroad; a French 
curS, Italian curate, Spanish cura, etc. 

Drathwait Bamahees Jml. 111. (x8x8) 141 Thence 
to Gastile . . 1 drunk stingo With a butcher and Domingo 
Th* Curat I7ra4 Da Fob Mem* Cemalier (1840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris [we met] an old priest, .near a little village 
whereof he was curate. 1801 Med, yml. V. 351 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, .in the village Brunnam Crebizg : 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc. 

2 . A clei^mau engaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial duties in the parish as a deputy or 
assistant of the incumbent ; an assistant to a pari^ 
priest 

This use of the word is pecnllar to the Church of England 
and to the R. C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests ore also so called. It appears to have 
originated in the application of Che name curate to the 
clergyman inaetualeharre of a parish of which the benefice 
was held by a noii*resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
etc., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incuipbent, and so gradually to any deputy 
or oasistant of the beneficed clergyman, more fully described 
as a stipendiary or assistetni curate. This is now the 
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during the Incapacity or suspenBion of tho lacuniDefiK is 
calledT a Cnraiodthcnargte. 'ilM Incumbent of the chapd 
or church of an eoeletu^ioal district, ferming past of an 
ancient pariah, oppoiatod by the patron and lioenaed by the 
bishop is a Petpeiual curate i these now rank os vlcan. 

>857 indenture of Adveaveon Cartmgton, And that 
also the said president (of Trinity Coll., Oxf.l being panmu 
of the said Kectorie [of Garslngton] shall likewise for eiier 
at his own proper emuge fynde one auffident Catholike and 
hable Curat to eerve ia the said Rectorye and Bariahe 
churche. 1987 Petit, in Fuller CM. Hist, ix* vU. 1 1 No 
Nonresident having already a license or Faculty may enjoy 
it, unless he depute on able Curiae, that may weekly preach 
and catechise. 1997 Hookem EccL PoU v.urxx. |e When 
a Minister doth serue os a stipendorie Curate. >814 T. 
Adams Devil's BanauH 399 Let vs not take and keeps 
linings of an hundred, or two hundred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poore Curate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) eight, or.. ten pounds yeerely. 1909 
STKBLR&Swirr Pai^ No. 71 05 Our Vicar when tiis 
Curate, .preaches in the Afternoon ..sleeps sotting in the 
Desk on a Himock. 1798 Hull AdvertUer Sept, a/a A 
clergyman hat for several years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 W. 
xi, The poor perpetual-curate, or Bub*vicar. 1883 G., Lloyd 
Ebb 4 rlow I. 94 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy. ^ sBpa Bidmfirld Hist, Heyford 5X These three 
acolytes in succession were curates-in<harga of the parish, 
fd. One who has a charge; a curator, oxtr- 
seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 971/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate, ifiai Mollb Camerar. Liv. 
Libr. iiL XQ7 lie caused them [Holdien] all to be hang'd on 
a tree hard by the castle, and tlieir curat higher than all 
the rest. 1660 Hrxham, Heym-raedt, the Curates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in. 

4 . attrih. (in qiiot.^^.) 

x6sx Cleveland Poems to But left the Sun her curate 
litiht. 

Hence (chiefly nence-wds.) Ott^xateM, the wife of 
a curate. Oura'tlal a., having the position of a 
curate. Oura'tio, -ioal a., of or pertaining to 


a curate. Ou'ratlie v.,toactasacuraie. On*nto- 
enlt, Onrato'latry, worship of a curate or curates. 

i86t TaoLLone Barchesier T. xxi. (D.) A very lowly 
curate 1 might perhaps essay to rule ; but a curatess would 
be sure to get the better of me. X889 G. M. Fknn Cure of 
Soule 48 What a charming little curatess she would make t 
1886 Church Rev. 9 Apr. x8o, I now offer to. .your curalial 
readers.. Dr. Haymanx table. x88u Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the curatic period were merely a brief apprenticeship. 1877 
Lady "Wood Sheen's Foreman 1 . 939 *Tne tithe pig*s tail* 
had never tickled his curatical nose. kSex C. K. Shabpe 
Lett. (1888) 1 . 103 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present curatizing. 1871 Temple Bar A/sg; Nov. 54 x 
Curatolatry is a Ught sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Cmratel (kiQ«'r&tel). Roman Law. [ad. roed. 
L. curd tela, f. cBrdtus, cUr&ler : cf. tutela. In F. 


curxdelU^ Gcr. kuratel.'] The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator, 

X875 PosTK Gains t. Comm. (ed. 9) X19 Wardship and 
curatcl are only incapacities of disposition. 


t Cti’ratasliip. Obs. [f. Cubati + -ship.] 

1 . The office or position of a curate ; a curacy. 

X598 Florio, Pieua, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 

1603 Const, 4 Canons Eccl. | 33 Except. . be be. .admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van. Arfes Ixiv. 909 Ho hath.. two Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. iS6x 
Perry Hist. Ch. Eng, 1 . xv. 576 In Lincolnshire.. there ore 
many miserably poor vicarages and curateships. 

2 . The personality of a curate, nence-use. 

17.. Swift Poems, Parson's Case, Should fortune shift 
the scene, And make thy curateship a dean, 

d. Curatorship. 

iSm Lorens tr. Van der Keesseis Set. Thens ccccxxl, 
Wards and others who are under guardianship or curate- 
ship. 

t Cura*tiiig. Obs. In curating-books, shelf-lists 
of books in the Bodleian Library, used by its 
Curators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

XTog Hearnb Collect. 8 Nov. I. 68 Tlte Curating Books. 
i7ta Ibid, 111 . 304 Nor can J find by the Curating Book 
yx there ever waa. 


t Cnra'tion. Obs. In 4-5 -oiounCa, -oyoun, 
4-6 -olon, -oyon. [ME., a. OF. curaeian, ad. 
L. curdlidn’^m, n. of action f. cQrdrc to Cube.] 

L The action of curing ; healing, cure. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus l 735 pat of |n wo is no cura- 
cioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 303/x In medycynal cura- 
cion and helynge. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirure. 11. iv. 
9x In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme. xH^Sia T. 
Browns Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 74 The method also of curation 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. s^ Gale Crt, 
Gentiles 11 . iv. 11^3 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2 . Curatorship, guardianship. 

1760 C Lee in G* Colman'e Poeth. Lett. (x8ao^ 94 That 
. .1 snoud have saddled you with the curation of my affairs. 
1774 Bp. Hallipax Anal. Rem. Latvtfxj^^) x8 History of 
Curation from its beginning. 


OnratiT^ (kiue'rfitiv), a. (rA). [a. F. curatif, 
•ive (15th c.), f. L. eUrdi', ppl. stem of curdre to 
Cure: see-TVE.] 

I. 1 . Of or ptrtaining to the curing of disease or 
the healing of wounds. 

14313 Elyot Cast. Heithe (tux> 60 b, The part cumtiue, 
whi^e treateth of healynge of sycknes. 1S4X K, Copland 
Gafyetis Terap, 9 H ftj, Alway the curatyfe indicacions 


wa eomspeftdsM «o tmdM at p oMlm and 

bm pnettsed she Cnroriva Art In timi uiy. 887^ C 
Staepobd Sjmb, CAsdst vilL to8 Chriet‘li enrattve mliadeik 
8. Having the tendency or power to cure diseoie; 
pjomotlng enre. 

SfiAi BuLifM ChML 147 The eeavmnnn tad appllcatloa 
of that curativo vmtuei 1794 F* Fiiuxi AM Gpnsm 
(xjtil 4 Consideiation of It only M ft may prove Cuiativo, 
nM os FalUative. me LiVfiiaBtoitB Zambesi ii. 80 Thia 
sleeping is 8<ftiftlv« 4 f What may be fndpwnt minstroke* 
188s J. BiMOH ia Natsne No. 616. 370 Curi^vo medicine, 
b. Rg, Remodiali conective. 
tfidi Origetds C^in. in PhetUx In AD Fualshment 
is curative. s 9 m HoanacK Crucif. fossst xix. 348 AU 
affilctions and judgments of this life nra cnrstlve.^ iglo 
C U. PKARfON in Vieterimn Rev, e Feb. S5t Men ** 
ask whether the pidbftelte ft to be curative or pravcat|ve» 
IX. as sb. A remedial medioftie or igent 
Hence Ou'ratlWiaj adp , ; OuMliwoiiOMf 
186a in Pall Malt G. 13 Jan. (1683)4/1 It hen shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory. 187$ Centemp. 
Rev. XXV. 303 An element of genuine curativeneSi. lira 
M. Arnold Irteh CaihoL Mixed Eee. xx$ Conedoue not or 
their vain disfigurements of the Christie religion, but of 
its genuine curativeness. 


Curator (kiuTF>tni, klfte'itUi). Formi: 4 
ouratour, 5 oouratour, ooratwro, 0-6 -oora, 6- 
curator. (Partly a. AF. curataur m F. •aieur 
(15th c. in Godei'roy Supp.),aii. L. edrdipr, * 9 rem, 
overseer, guardian, agent-n. f. c&idre (see CUBl) ; 
partly directly from l^tin. The iormer derivation 
gave the pronunciation cu'rater in senses 1 and 2 ; 
the latter gave cura'ier."] One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

L Senses derived through AF. curatmr. 

1 . One appointed as guardian of the affairs of 
a person legally unfit to conduct them himself, as 
A minor, lunatic, etc. ; used in Roman Iasw, esa 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tetei- 
Age ; hence a current term in Scotch Law. 

14x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Sonde iv. xxxviii. (1839^ 84 They leden 
the kyoge at theyr owne lust, ryght os tutourn, ana oouro- 
tours. sate Alcrdeen Burgh Ree, S9 July (Jam. SuppkX 
Henry ofCulan . . of lauchful aige, out of tutouryand hais 
chosine til his curatfourjis to gowerne him. xifiS Sc. Act 
Mary (1597 • | 35 Quhen onie Minor passft the Metres of his 
Tutorie, and desins Curatoures. 9390 SwiNsuaNE Testom 
meats xoab, When he ft of the age of 14. yoeres..the 
minor mate then . .choose a curator, either the same person 
that was tutor or some other, a 1649 Drumh. of Hawth, 
Hist. yas. V, Wks. (17x1) 66 A quarrel .. arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of ms nodes. 
1651 Hobses Leviath. 1. xvi. 89 Mad-men chat have no use 
of Reason, may be Personated by Guaidiont. or Curators* 
> 7 S 3 VF. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. trn/i He ft tutor 
ana curator, .to several orpham, 1848 Whaotom Lem 
Lex. sBx/a In England, the guardian performi the offioen 
both of a tutor aud a curator, under the Roman law* 1891 
Pall Mall G. la Nov. 6/x The Dukee of Fife and West- 
minster os curators for the Duke of Sutheriond's younger 
■on^oppose the petition. 

1 2 . One who has the cure of souls ; « Corati e« 

1360 Langi. P. pi. a. 1 . 160 Curatours knt scholden kepe 
hem dene of heore bodies Pei bet^ cumbted In care, sm 
Ibid. B. XX. 979 For personas and parish prestos pat shiude 

t e peple shryue, Ben curatoures called to knows and to 
ele, Alle bat lien her parisshiens. c m4»s Wymtoum Cron, 
VII. vL 90 He wald . .Mmc for pis man swa gret prayere, As 
if he had bene his curature. ^1450 Mvne xi Whorefore 
pou preste curatoure, 3«f pou pleae thy aauyoure. 

II. Modem senses, from L. curator. 


8. gen. A person who has charge ; a monageri 
overseer, steward. 

xfiaa Lithoow Trav. ix. (1689) 364 The Oven produdUf 
at one time three or four hundred living Chickeni. .for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recomimnced acooitling to the 
living numbers, xfips T. H[alej Ace. Now Invont. 34 
They who. .are by the Crown made. .Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its Ships. X75S Gentl. Mag. XXV. 405 Ihe 
orthography might be in some measure altered oy the 
curator of the impression. s8te Ruskin Munera P. (i88e| 
99 The real state of men of property being, too commonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. 

4 . sMc. in Universities, a. In some foreira uni- 
versities : A member of a board (or an individual 
official) having the general supeiintendence of thd 
whole university, and the power to select or 
nominate professors, b. In the University of Ox« 
ford : A member of one of the committees or boards 


having the charge of various poitions of University 
property, as the Curators of the University Chest, 
of the Bodleian Library, etc. So at Durham, 
e. In the Scottish Universities : A member of 
the body charged with the election of a number of 
the professors. 

a. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. 1 . 406 Tha curators ofthat Uni- 
versity (Leyden] gave him an yearly stipend, X7ay-gi 
Chambers CycL luv., The curators are chosen by the states 
of each province ; the university of I..eyden has three ; the 
burgherinaMtcrs of the city have a fourth. S834 Sit W, 
Hamilton Discuss 358 The curator (ui Pisa) waa charged 
with the general superintendence of student and professor; 
and whatever directly or iudirectly concerned the weU- 
leing of Uie University, was within his sphere. 18x0 
Pmny Cycl. XVIII. 399 A An excellent system of public 
education., was introoticed by the university of VilnaurHJer 
the superintendence of its curator Prince Adam CsortoiyskL 

b. 1893 Oxford Act u. XI Next the Cuimton (of the 



CUBATOBZAZ.. 

tWtpt] miMl tek« cftr* No hrnch oi Pmo§ bo nffer’d 
thero. i^so in M. Bodiord y^rntL CA. ifv i7« I'bo Con* 
ton in tM Annual Vuilntion of tho Library, atea Oc/W 
Umitf. Co/.. Curatoff* of tba Bodleinn Library. T^wnuora <4 
Iba Indian Imtituu. .Caralon of tho Park, olc. 
i a tMSl^C/mitvniiutifSe0(/,Aci(nt^yici.e,Ai§t%)ThB 
ijtieht of Nomination or IVesonution to tha Office oi fwci- 
paf and to all ProfeaMonhips in the Univeruty of Edinburgh 
j; .exerdaod by tho Town Gnineil of Edinbtufh . . ahall be 
firanalerrod. .to. . Seven Cbraton. 

I 6. The officer In charge of a nntsenm, gallery of 
art, library^ or the like ; a keeper^ ciutoaian. 

In many caota tho official title of ubo ^ef kaoper. 
x66i Evblvn Diary 19 July, In which Cdivkig 4 )aU] our 
curator continued half an hour under water. 1667 PAH. 
Trofu. II. aW The Curator of the Royal Society, xvfo 
HuMTsn IbU. LVlll. 4a The Curaton of the BritiS 


r or pertaining 


Geolo^.. Curator, Rcfisirarand librarian. 

6. A designation of pnblic officers of yaiions 
kinds under the Roman Empire. 

xyaS H. HaaaKrr tr. Fleur^t keel, HUt. II. x6 Odlidlus 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 3x4. W. 

SrALDiNG Italy A Dl. I. 103 The city was. .divide into 
fourteen rMnons, each of whidi had two police superin- 
tendents, called Curators. 

Ovrffitorial (kffivHit 5 »yikl), a. [f. L. cHrStdri- 
us (,f, iHrStdr-tm curator) y -At.] Of c 
to a enrator. 

•784 EssKiwa Prim. Sc. Lam (1809)65 They may enthenii- 
cate tutorial end curatorial inventories. 1834 Sia W. 
Namiltom Disctas,{i%^9) 363 On the curatorial system like- 
wise was establfshed the excellence of the classical schools of 
Holland, a |8!S4 B. Fombs in Wilson ft Geikie Mem. xi. 353 
revannas, pmesaorial and curatorial, being as yet smell. 
Ounktoinillto (kiur/i taajip). [f. COBATOR + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a enrator. 

xpm SwiMauBMS Testament* 046 If the names be erti- 
ficiall, not neturell, as to use proctorship, for curatorship. 
lyad Atlipfb Partrgen 186 They.. are exenroted ..from 
Guardianshipsi Curatorthipe aad the like. 1861 Wilson ft 
GaiBiB Mem. E. Ferbes xi. mx Hk acceptance of the 
Curatorship of the Zoological Society. 

Onnto^ (kiuvr&tari), sb. [ad. L. curatSria 
guardianship, f. curStor : see above.] 

1 , The office or charge of a curator ; curatorship ; 
chiefly in Roman and Sc. Law. 

1560 Bk. DiseipL Ck. Scot. (i6ai) 46 l*hat the Rector .. 
be exempted from .. any other charge, .such as tutorie, 
curetorie, executorie, end the like, Sc. Acts CAas, //, 
C. a Giftes of Tutory or Curatory. s86e Dalabl Rut. 
B^tia. C/m£o, l.a4'< 
s88o Moixkbao I 

curatory, end others _ ^ , 

SL A college of curaton in a foreign nniversity. 
s834 Sis W. Hamilton Disemsa (185s) ^ The ssost iUus- 
hrious scholars in the curatory [of Leyden]. 

Chl'rffitoryi O. L. curdtbri-m, f. curator i 
in mod. use refeired to curare^ curdt- to Cubs.] 
Of or pertaining to curing or healing ; curative. 

1644 Bulwbb CAirvl. 148 ^e curetorie mtacles . . The 
exorasts . . used this curetorie acifunct. i68x tr. H'illiP 
Rem. Med. Wk*. Vocab, Tkerapeutkkt the curatory art 
of medicine. 1884 Blacina. Mag. LXXVl. 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory proCsss. 

Cvrffitrix (kinr^-trOcs). [L. eSrdtriXf fem. of 
curdtor guardian, etc., in F. curutrico. Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
curdrt to Cubs.] 

1 1 * A female healer or enrer. Ohs, nonco-wd. 

1678 Cuowobth Iniell, Syst. 167 That Nature of Hippo- 
crates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases. 

2 . A female curator or guardian. 

in WoRCBSTaa ; wheuce in later Dicta. 

Curate, obs. form of Cuibass. 
tOuVffitlire. Ohs.-^ [a. OF. curatun, or ad. 
L. eUrdiura (f. eUrdrt : see Cubs v.).] - Cubatoil- 
BBir. 

1608 Ralxioh Inirod. Hist. Eng. (x693) Pliilip . . King 
of Fran^ was a Child . . and . . was under tlie Curature (H 
Baudovin Earl of Flanders. X73o-6 Bailey (fulioX Cura- 
turet care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of Cubatob. 

Curb (k^ib), sb, P'orms : 5-7 oorbo, ourbe, 
6-7 oourbo, 7 oouTb, oorb, kurbe, 7- curb 
(dta/. 6-7 orubb(0, 9 omb) ; also fi. (chiefly in 
senses 8-13) 7 kerba, 7-9 kirb, 9 kerb. See 
also Cbub. [The senses here pUced all derive 
ultimately from F- courbt adj. ( ->Pr. corb, Sp., Pg., 
It. curvo) L. curptss bent, crooked, or from F. 
courbcri^l^ curvdn : see CuBB v.i But their 
immediate etymolopcal history presents diSerences, 
and Branches I and 11 might be treated as distinct 
words. Branch I appears only In Eng., and teems 
to be a derivative from Curb v.i, io the sense * that 
which curbs or bends the horse's neck ' ; it seems 
to be the source of Citrb v.'^, under the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch HI 
have arisen. Branch II contains a variety of senses 
found under F. caurbSf tubst. use of caurbe adj. 
Branch III appears also to have oridnated in F, 
courbe in the sense of a curved or ar^ed piece of 
timber, iron, etc. used for struetnial pniposes ; but 
the sense appears to have been gradually asodffied 
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after Cobb so as to involve Bsoia and more the 
sense of a ^training or confining border. In this 
group the word is often spelt Kbbb, which is at 
picient established far sense 1 a. Ct Kbritbl.] 

I. L A chala or strap pasting under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fettled to ue upper ends of 
the branches of the bit ; used dtiefly for checking 
an nnmly horse. 

The reiiM bmag attached to the lower end* of the hnmehee 
of the bit, leverage k obiained for forcing the cludn agaimt 
thejawofthehoree. 

1477 Eabl Rivbbs (Caxton) Dkte* ce If he yene him 
fa ecroug hort] not a ttrong bitte with a corbe, he shal 
neuer oon goueme him. sae Palbor. eog/k Courbe for 
a bridcll. ammette. t^po Stsmsbr F. G. i. l i Hk angry 
eteede dnl chide hk foming bitt, As much disdayning to the 
curb* to yield. H. Sck. Recreat. 94 A plain 

watering Chain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thick round 
and big. 178a Cowter GilMn xxii, That trot became 
a gallop soon in spite of euro and rein. 1835 W. Irvimo 
Tear Prairies tSo This fine young animal, .reduced to 
. J^eee hit life under the harness and the curb. 

2 . Jif. Anything that curbs or restrains ; a check, 
restraint 

1613 SyLVRBTBR Microceemegr, Wks. 800 Service k to the 
Lof^ minde A Curb, a Spur to th* abiect Hinde. s^m 
1 . Hayward tr. Biendfs Eremena its So check! was bis 
rorwardncssc with tha curbe of bashfulnesse. lyao Osbll 
V^ertet's Rom. Rep, I. vii. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of the 
Tribunes. 1884-6 Patmorb Anjgel in Ho. 1. 11. ix. In what 
rough sort he chid his wife For want of curb npon her 
tongue. 1871 G. MBasmTH H. Richmond xxxiv. (1889) 
359 My tempw was beginning to chafe at tha curk 

8. EUctric TeU^. A method of signalling 
through a long cable, by sending a powerfiH 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ' curb ' or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable ; 
a signal transmitted in this way. ( 5 nly in Comb.., 
as eurb^key, curb sender (an instrument for trans- 
mitting signals in this way) ; curb-stndhtg, -signal. 

X867 Gulley Heutdbk. Pract. Telegr. (cd. a) 947 Arraujg^ 
meats.. for discharging a cable rapidly, and for equalkuig 
tlie effect of dashes aud dots : the most effective of which 
k the curb key. 1877 JrnLSoc. Telegr. Eng. V. sx? The 
object of the autonmtic curb-sender is to dimiiuBh toe re- 
tardation of signals in long cables. 1877 Telegraphic ^mL 
I Feb. S7 This system of using two currents, one to produce 
the signal and the other, .to neutralise . . the residual effect 
of the first, is what k known as Curb-Sending. Ibid., 
Trials have been made . . to send curl>«ignak by means of 
a hand 4 cey. 

IL Corresp. to F. courbe sb. in various sensea 
4 . A hard swelling on the hock or other part of 
a horse's leg; the d^ase characterized by tnese. 
iSag Fitbhrrr. Hush. | 107 A courbe is an yll sorance, 


, _ 107 A courbe is an yll 

and maketh a horse to halte sore, and appereth vn 


I the 


rppon 

hynder lejnes. .vnder the oamborell place'. x6i6 Surfl. ft 
iarkil Country Farvte 145 margin, llie courbe, or a long 
he nou 


nynder lejnes. 

Mabkil Country Farvte M45 me ^ „ 

swelling beneath the elbow of the nougb. i6ps Loud. O'as. 
No. 3x39/4 One brown Gelding, .a Curb on his near Hock. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece III. 45B For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury. 1844 Regal. 4> Ord. Army 380 
The Horses, .show no tendency to Curb or Swvin. 

1 5. A curve, an arc. [F . courbe^ Obs. rare. 

sfioi Houano Pliny I. 118 The very coasts of this 
streight Bosphorus . . boweth and windeu like a curb to 
Moeotk. 173b tx. Moretmgne iil iu. 51 The form of my 
study is round . . so that the curb presents me with a view 
•f all my books. 

6. A mould or template by which to mark out 
curved work. (Sometimes spelt kerb.') 

170a P. Nicholson Carpenters Nrm Guide {xhox)*! Ihe 
ceilina wanu to be hollowed oat. .1 shall, .show the method 
of miucing a curb for that purpose. .A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb. DoNAi.DeoN ft Glbm Sfeci/ications 589 The 

Carpenter is to . . provide all kerbs and tramauds for tanks 
and vaults. 

1 7. Thieves' cant. A hook. Obs. 

S891 [see Curbbr 9]. 

IIL An enclosiog framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something round, 
but eventually applied also to things straight 

The name appears to have originally connoted the curved 
outline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of Curb v.*, until this became the charac- 
teristic notion, and that of curvature entirely disappeared. 
AUo spelt Aer^ (t 4 r^). 

8. A frame or * coaming * round the top of a well 
(to which the lids or covers are listened). 

15x1 MS. Ace. St. yokm’s Hotp. Canterb., Payd for 
mendyng off a boket off sen joluiys welle Jif . . for a stapylle 
a hooke jd. .for . . ij coroys ur ihj <4 ” 


^ . iSte Ibid,, For 

neodyng off h* corbe a bowt p" welle. 16x0 Ibid., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy lemne. xSoy Hutton 
Course Math, II. 959 A caipenter is to put an ouen curb 
to a round well, at Zd. per fW sqitare : the breadth of the 
curb k to be 7! inches, and the diameter within 34 feet. 
1^ Sia C. Fbllowb Trav. Asia Minor (1859) 18 Th# 
mouths or curbs of the wells we fenned of the capitak of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. 

b. A framing round the top of a brewer's copper ; 
O. An apeiture in a floor or roof to support a trap- 
door or aky-light 

1664 Evblvn .^jdkaLiv. f xsfEknlscaroe has any superior 
for kerbs of copners. 1743 Lend. 9 Country Brew. iii. ted. t) 
9X1 Fastening his two wooden Doors just above the Curb of 
the Copper. i88a-6x Archii. PnbL Sec. Diet. s.v. Curb, 
The name cork k ako given . . to the frame of . . a dcyHght. 


i% 9 l>oHALMOHftGLBM«$ 4 wiC 4 mfAiwfllfiTbi lor kdag 
prepared to receive the continuous kerb Ibr the gfating^^ 
Ibid. 578 The floor grating to the Hall k to be flitM with 
acurb w York stone. . rebated on the edge for thogialiiig. 

9 . A dtcttlar plate or cylindtim ring of timber 
or iron round the edge of any circolar strueture 
(nsnallv to hold it firmly together). 

a. A wukr or otfaor curwlnear wall>ipla«e al the qirfaig- 
iiw of a dome. 

D. A cylindrical ring around the *eye ' of adome or wmilar 
structure, intowhidi the ribs aro framed (sometimes support- 
iiig a lantern or cupola). 

o. The *race.plale' on the lap of tho fixed portion M 
a windmUl, on which travel tho roHors of the cap as it 
routes; ali^the circular plate or ring at the base of the cap 
of a windmill, carrying the rolknu 
1733 F. Paicat Brit. CaspemterixyssiitB The kirb. on which 
•Unds a lanthom, or cnpiria. 1793 Smbatom Edysione L. 
1 48 One Kirb or circle of cunpou timber at each floor, 
iteo Tbbsoolo Carpentry (1833) a>9 The hrick dome .. of 
St Mark, at Venice, .was built upon a curb of larch timber 
. .intended to resist the tendency whicha dome hu to spread 
outwalk at the base. 1^7 J. Walker Spe^. WAUbyHigh 
Lantern, The curb at the for receiving the ends of the 
rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. S885 A R. 
Wolff Windmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill, .kmade 
of timber, .with a dreukr ciirix at the lower part ^iefa re- 
volves upon the one attached to the body of the mill . . The 
rollers, .are attached to the upper curb, and revolve against 
the. .louer one. 

10 . A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. fonn- 
ing the base on which the brickwork of*a shaft or 
well is constructed. 

This *curb' may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a ventilatiog shaft (cf. 9 b); or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-sbaft, descend with the 
Bteeiuna which it bears, as the excavation proceeds. 

x8xx J Parry Derbyshire 1 . 397 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm k laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the tra. The sinking k then begun within 
this cuib t8^ F. W. SnsM PublicWks. Ci. Brit. 31 The 
brickwork shall rest npon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
crown of the arch of the tunnel, forming a level base for the 
•haft to rest upon. 1844 — Tunrtelling 46 The sinking was 
attempted by meant or a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its own weight and that of 
the brickwork (whidi was constructed upon the curb>. Ibid. 
X09 The shaft, .can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron. 

11 . A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine tlie hops ; also round a bed in a gaiden 
or hothouse, or round a hearth, to serve as a fender. 

173S-7 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Lupuius. The Hops must 
be spread even upon the Oast a Foot thick or more, if the 
Depth of the Curb will allow k. s88x Gard. Chron. No. 
419 . 655 The curbs are filled with a nice lot of plants. x88a 
Wore. Exhib. Catal. iil 3 Polished brass curb. 

b. An inclined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. 

X874 in Knight Dtct. Msch. 

12 . A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk oxkI sepa- 

S it from the roadway on which horses and 
es travel. Usually spelt kerb. 

1836 Libr. Entert. KmaoL, Pompeii (cd. 4) I. ox These 
curbs [in woodcut, marked 'kirb']. .sejwate the foot pave- 
ment from the road. s86x Smiles Engineers JA. 19 In 
fixing the kerbs along the London footpaths. 

XXv. 517 The idea is to make the cuio of the 
the form of an iron box. 

irons f. 1867 Howells Ital. Jeum. 124 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. 

18 . In various other technical senset, some of 
which are difficult to clastify- 
ik Archit., Building, ^c* An edge or * nosing*, as e.g.to 
a step; also a raised band (not sufficiently hi|^ to be a 
' dwarf wall *) to receive the lower ends of the ^kades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition; a breast-wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth ; one of the plates form^ 
ing the tup of the sides of a green-house : the lower of the 
two planes forming the slope of a enrh- or mansard-roof; 
'the flashing of lead over the curb-plate to a curb-roof': 
* the woodwork forming the atrk of a plaster- work groin ‘ 
i Archii. Publ. Sec, Dkty, also applied to a * crib ' or cege 
to contain concrete until hardened, as In a foundatioo. 

b. I'he cylindrical casing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves ; also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast- wheel or scoop-wheel to coniine 
and direct the water against its buckets or floats. 

to. A ' stilling ' or stand in a brewery to support a cask, 
etc. Obs. 

sBif P. Nkhqlsom Archii. Diet. 1 . 308 Curb for Brkk 
Steps, a timber nosing . . not only to prevont the steps from 
wearing, but ako from being dislocated xdga^fix Archit 
Pubt. Soe. Diet a v.. The edge, to a hrkk or tile stop, k 
also called a curb, even if it be merely a stone or timber 
nosing. /Md, Where wrought iron rsilfaig bars eel close 
are let into it. .a cast iron curb k now miira used. Ibid., 
Tho pUne, « i (of the roof] k jpopularly called the curb. 
18SO Donaldson ft. Glbn S^ificatiom 6x9 Kerb pait of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 lb. lesd . . the surface 
of the kerbs k to be turned up dieeks of the 


x88s Natum 
pavement in 


tSss Posbrokr Encycl. Autiq. I. 364 Ancient brew- 
houses bad txoughs of lead set on the jnround, or on courbes. 
1 14. Of uncertain meaning. Ohs. 

1488 WUl^Sir R. Perier Ha), I bequeith te 

tho church of Conway a furnesse and a Cuirbe of kdo to hill 
Cscovorf roof] the church with, tgoj Lems. Wkle (Chotham 
Soa) 36 Item 1 boqweth .. a grett pott off biaaae and my 
co nies o f leydo a grat of hyron. Item a brocho of yton 

IV. 16. attfib, and Comb, Ourb^blt, •baridto, 
a bit (or bridle) with a curb ; oitvt>*oliaiii, a chain 



oinsts. 


1201 


tmrnsk 


padng tt ft cftrbt *ft hool: wlftoli l&e 

curb ii hltohed to* (Fftltcm Carr*00i Glow.) ; 
ourb^key, -MAdar, *«igAiliL (lee a); eurb^lA 
(see qnot. 1874). Alfto COM^PIiftTS^Hftoqtf, -ftTQNA 
itfIS U. Holms ,Armapfy ul ms/s Ur. Mocgini cdlii .. 
ft Bit or Snftflk.Xurbt or 17SO X«m 41 ^iu. 

No. MU A white Bridle, with a eerf Uftht Kirh Bit. 
ii(7 VouATT /r#rrr 1 . 1« To the RommiM moy be ottriboted 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 Lm^i, Cm, Now U62/4 
A treen velvet Sftddte. .end s ^cumBridle. ifos Woloovt 
(P. Pindar) PimUrrimM Whs t8ie XV. 013 Por thoee 
pamiont make a stronf Curb^bridle. siW ' J. Hollamp 
Mmmtf, Mtimi 11 . 310 litis rise Hi the hit is made to preSs 
hard against the rom of the horse's months at the same time 
that the *atrb chain d<^selv prenaes the chin, ifw Knioht 
Zhlirr. Mtck.^ the pins on the lever of a watch- 

regulator which embrace the hair-spring of the balance 
and regulate Its vibrations. 1M4 F. 1 . BaimM JVmiek 4 
CUtkm, 106 A balance spring ancootroTled by curb pint. 


tCnrbvV.l OAr. rant, [A later sf^lllng of 
CouBBft tf., a. F. courber to bend, prob. influenced 
in form by Cdbb and by Cubys, irben this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

L irons. To bend, bow, curve. See also Cdbbbd 


/»//. 0.1 

1430 (see CouRBSo. a). sMa K, Morb Pkilas tPrfi. Pref. 
Hen. (1713) zs FThe Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of fi^re, ybich would otherwise be oblong. 
2 . infr. To bend, bow, cringe. 

1377 [see CouRRB v. i]. i6oa Shakb //am. 111. ht. 15s (see 
CouRBB V, s : mofi, tdi. curb], a 1640 Drumu. of Hawth. 
Cyjhrst CtWF'Wlm. (1711) lai Bodies languishing and curb- 
in;*. 1808 J. Barlow vi. a6 [They] how the knee 

And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee. 


Churb (klUb), v,'^ fin Branch I, dating back to 
16th c.y app. f. CuBB s 6 . 1 ; Branch II is mnch later, 
f. CuiiB si, 12.] 

L L trofu. To put a curb on (a horse) ; to re- 
strain or control with a curb. 

1530 Palscr. 500/z, 1 courbe a horse, I fasten the courbe 
under his chynne. 1667 Milton /’. L. xi. 641 Part wield 
thJr Arm-s part courb the foamiiig Steed. 1878 M . A. Brown 
Nadcsekda 35 Curbing his ficiy steed, .with foaming bit. 

2 . fig. To restrain, check, keep in check. 

1588 T. Udall DMre^hes (Aib.) xo Bridles to curbe them 
that kicke at their lordlines. 1607 .Shaks. Citr. iii. i. 30 To 
ctirbe the will of the Nohilitie. a 1831 Donnk Partuuxts 
<1653) 35 To curbe our natnrmll appetites. 1716 Adv, Capt, 
R, B^U Z06 She begg*d me to curb my transport, for fear 
of being overheard. 1848 Macai}l.av Hist, Eng. 1 , 3x7 To 
airb the power of France. 

t b. Const, ofi from, Ohs. 

>593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. i. 54 Ike faire reuerenee of your 
Hi^netsse ctirbes mee, From giutnir reines and spurres to 
my free speech. 1396 — Msrek. r, iv. i 3x7 Curbe this 
cruel) diuell of his will. 17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade 397 
To curb or restrain our own Subjects from their natund 
Rights. 

XL 3 . To famish or defend with a curb or carb- 


stone. (In the latter case commonly kerb^ 
z86x Sunderland 7YmrM3x Se^, That tlm footpath behind 
Cumberland-terrace be flagsed and kerbed. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Mech. a v. Curh^ In sinking wells by sections 
which are curbed before another sretion is excax'ated. Ibid., 
The well at Southampton was . . curbed in this way. 1878 
N.Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 44Z Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved. 

XXL 1 4 . Thieves* cant, (See Cubber a.) [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] Obs. 

aseos Grkknk Theeves fmUimg eut in Hmrl, Misc, Vlll. 
389 fT> ) Though you can iosFst, nip, prig, lift, curbe, aod use 
the black art. 


Curbable (kfl-Jb&b'l), a. ^r. Cotib v.s 4. -able ] 
That can be curbed or restrained. 

1775 in Ash SuppL \ and in mod. Dicta 

CurbBBh : see Koobbasb. 


i CArbed,///* Also oourbod. [f. Cdbb v.^} 
Bent, bowed, curved. 

[e i4ja Lvdc. Bechms l xx. (1554) 3^6 b. Thing is courbyd 
or wrong .. To make it seme as it went vpright. « X450 
Merlin a6x Longe and courbed, and brode sholdetWH and 
leene forage ] XM R. Copland Guydatis Quest, Chirmrg.y 
The l]ruer . .is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
rj'bb^ 1603 Holland Plntarchls Mer, 678 (R. ) By crooked 
and curbed lines. iM G. Daniel Poems wks. 1878 L 50 
Her haire vndrest, Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falliL 1691 Kay Crsatum 11. (1704) 331 Though the Counic 
of the Sun be curbed towards the Tropicks. 

Curbed (kflibd), fpl. a,'^ [£ Curb sb. and v.S] 

1 . Furnished with or having a curb. 

1675 Lend. Gam. Na 775/4 An old curbed Bridle. x6m 
IbifL 304^4 Kirb’d Bridle. 18^7 VotiATr Herse i. xo The 
seveva and often cruel curbed-bit. 
b, CwwWrwe/’-CuBB-BOOF. 

xftt6 ImielL Ohstrv, No. 57. 178 Zinc-work on the curbed 
roofs. 

2 . fig. Restrained, checked. 

x^ Shaks. % Hen, /K iv* v, xtx Ike Flft Hany, from 
curb'd License pluqkes 'The muuTe of restrainu xWa Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, ati. 157 Stephen . . owed his curbed 
authority to the constant rehulion of his Barons. 
Onvber (ke*ibai). Also 6 oourber, 7 enrbar. 
[f. CURBr.* + -BBl.] 

1 . One who or that which ctirbs, or restrains. 

(6so Healbv SL Ang. Ciiie of God 45 Carthage.. the 
freatestcurberand terror of the Rossm wealc-publike. (737 
L. Claru Hist, Bible viii. (i74o>s|tt Great curbera of their 
paasioiUL a 1840 J. C. Mangan Poems <1859) 37 The in- 
atmetrrsB of maidens And curber of boys. 


f % TkiiPt^* AU9/. (Sob ottot iMlk) Obs* fFel^ 
haps ft ^istittet word.} 

nm OoMMmomiPi, Cemy^emielUtkM) R4 CouAer, 
w^the oommon paepte adl t)>e HtmkerTle he that with 
m Qivh(M riiay Ctarm it) or hook, doth pul OM «f a window 
anylqye lihiMn doth. ui^U, or . . other houshold icuflla 
tfsm Gr^s Ghost {iHoyot A hooker, wheat 

Cooimtchiaf Kofliih cals Cufhtf . 

tOit*rbx&g| pbL Obs. [f. Cobb r.*J Cnrv* 
ing, curvature. 

of*SS curbing or croekednesse 

GwbSiff (kfl Jbiq), vbl. sb,^ [f. Curb v,^ 

1 . The action of the verb CoiiB ; cheeking. 

iMi FnpuM Resehtet n. UU. 306 The corbingM and the 
droaki of ^vmity. 1848 Di Kino LevU's Supiper iv. xus 
I he partial curbing of viaous lusts. 

2 . a. The furnishing of a side*walk, etc. with 
a curb. b. etntcr. Tlie stones collectively forming 
a curb. (In this sense commonly spelt kerbing) 

1869 Daily Netus s Feb , The granite kerbing on the sea 
wall. xSga TVwvr 14 Mar. 3/a No paving, curbing, or 
channelling has been done to. .t)ie road. 

t8. Thtvei cant. (Cl. Cukbeb a.) Ohs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

>S8> Greeni Disc. Coosnags (1859) 53 The nature of the 
laft, the Black art, ai.d the Curbing law, which is the 
Filchers and thcevea that come into houses, .or picklocks, or 
hookers at windowes. 


CuTbing, ffi, a, [f. CuBB That curU ; 
restraining. 

1710 lyUarEY Pills fsBjo) VI. 319 Who from thinking are 
free, That curbing Disease i* the Mind. X794 Sullivan 
yiew Nat. IV. 66 *To say. . that religion is not a curbing 
motive, because it does not always restrain, ia’ [etc.], 

tOtl 7 ble. Obs. Also 6-7 kirblo. [Derivative 
of Curb, app. diniiimtive in form,] 

1 . -^CurbiAi. Also allrih, 

*»• Florio, Guancetto, a little claspe or kirble hooke 
about a horses bit. x6x4 Markham Cheap Hnsb, 1. ii,(i66B) 
34 The kirble sb.ill be thick, round, aod large, hanging 
loosely upon hit nether lip. 

2. bCUKB 4 A 8 . 

f 3780 Five H'oi^ers of World b Hoops in women's petti- 
coats almost as big as a well’s corbie. 

CUTbleas, « rare, [f. COEB sh. -F -LESS.] 
“W ithout curb or restraint. 


18x3 Busby tr. Lucretius iii. 333 The cnrbless rajje 
biOamea his savage blood. 1848 C. Bronts J, Eyre u, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 

Cu'vb-plate. [Curb sb. 8, 9.] A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, etc. ; » Curb 
9 a, b ; also, the plate or frame round the mouth 
of a well, etc. ; the horizontal timber at the junction 
of the upper and lower slopes of a curb-roof. 

1819 P. Nicholson An hit. Diet. I, 308 Ihe wall-phite of 
a cii cular or ellifiticsUy ribbed dome» is termed tLCuH-pints, 
as also the hoziaontal lib at the top, on which tlie verticil 
ribs terminate. s86o J. Nkwlands Carpenter Or Opined s 
Assist. 357 Curb-piatc, .the circular frame of a well. 
CuTD-rooC [Curb /A] A root of which 
each face has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof. 

x^ F. Prick Br/t. CarpetfierlijsB) *8{ B is called akirb 
roofTaiid is mnch in use, on account of its giving so much 
room withinside. i8ao Tesdcold Carpentty (i8;S3>95 It 
appears to have been with a view of lessening . . height that 
the Mansard or curb roof was invented. X879 D. j. Hill 
Bryant 143 A spacious, .manaiou. .wUli a curb-roof, antique 
dormer windown. 

Curb-Bender : see Curb sh. 3. 

Cuirb-, kerb-at 03 ie. Also kirb-«tone. One 

of the stones forming a curb, esp, at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, toe stone edge of a side-path. 

x8o6 7 J. BKasarriRD Miseries Hum, /,i/^(i8a6) xviit iii, 
133 The two side-epace.s from the wall to the kirb-stone. 
xlso Kingslvv Ait. Locke v. You goes ami lies on the kerb- 
stone. x86a Anstkd Ckassnel^ Jsi. i. iv. (ed. s) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curl> stones, 
b. altidh,^ ns ourb-itone broker a 

broker, not a member of the stock exchange, w bo 
transacts business in the streets. 

x86o in Bartlktt Diet, Amer. 1886 Pali MallG, a8 May 
14A Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

Curbul^e, obs. Sc. form of Cuiu-bouillt. 
Gurto (kfl'ibi), a, [f. Curb sb, -t.] IJable 
to be afr^cd with curb (see Cube sb. 4). Hence 
Chi*rbil7 oeA/, 

z8lu MmiaoN & Welsry Re^ts VIII, 13* The terra 
*Gttrby hocks’ hadicated a peculiar form of the hock, which 
was considered as rendering tlw home more liable to throw 
out a curb. sjlyS *$rOHMitwaK* Brit. SPorfsn. vt. 564 Cnrby 
hocks are abo hereditary, and should be avoidea. x8ipa 
Sport. 4 Dram, News ax May 360/1 That off hock, .was 
alwayi nUrar *carbfly* indinira. 

Curoeft obs. form of Cobbb. 

Cuok (kflitj). Sc, Forms: 5 kerohe, 
(oourohle), 5-6 ooiiroh(ft, ourobe, (6 oowrtohe), 
7 keroh, (8 klroh), 7- ouroh. [An erroneous 
singular of ctsrchos^ icpr. OF. antvreekh, -ckUst 
pi. of couvreckif : see Covbrchief, K&kohjsf.] 

A coverii^ for the head; a ker^ief; *a square 
piece of linen used in former times by women, 
instead of a cap or mutch ' (Jamieson). 

IA47 Bokemhai* ^mOyCKokK) a8s She hyr wolde aray- 
in rui porely..and..up oa hyr hedc leyn a foule kerche. 
>457 7**s. c 71 On theer haada short ourches. . 


GbtNdditaribfawftft 4 ftnMi)i^ eotna'HsmoeoWkiloeet, 
a4E.A soodliFaaiiieb«'adx had .Peohioe 


Kilda (1749) 30 The Kexch, orliead-drese wont by hertSf. 
SSse SoopiT Leu^ofB. m y. nobs, Thesnood was «Kchannd 
Ibr the ciach, toy, or eoit; when a Bcoctish lasa punedrby 
‘ ft, into the natren sute. xfls# Mas. Ouriui 


_ natren suta. sRsa Mas. Ounuirr 

AfMiA 1, «j|o Ap old woman wi«h long 0rey lodes 

esmpiiifffomhereardL 

ChizWM^ -lA* obs. fonnt of 

Cureshod^ -ctkyw, obs. forms of Kirohibf. 

UOwauiio (kftokiii lid). [a. h> tfttr- 

culiot •bnem corn-weevil .1 A jUnawan genas of 
Bceiles, containing the Weevils, Now applied 
especially to the common fruit-weevils, are 
veiy destinotive to plums. 


Cend. Life, Fate Wka ((JSoha) It. 317 Bach an one has 
curculioa, borers, knife-worim, 1880 Garden eg Mar. ipx/s 
The Curcislio has aiada the cultivation of the Plata im- 
possible in Eastern America. 

Hence Oiumtliemi’Aaefiui m , belonging to the 
CurculicnidsB or weevil-family. fhwtt'XiOfiiBlt 
a specialist in the study of the CttreuUomdm, 
s88x Athesssfum No. eSay. 004 A cnreuUantdeoua larvot 
found feeding in the bulbs of lilies. 1874 Mivart In Coniemp. 
Rev. XXIV. fin That this aaturulist is a Carabldioti and 
tliat a CurculionisL 


HCurciima (kfl*.ikiwm&). Also in anglicised 
form ouroume. [med. or mod.L. ad. Arab. 
kurkum baflron, turmeric : see Crooub .1 A. Bol, 
A genus of Zingiberaeom consisting ol ^nta with 
perennial tuberous roots, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zecloary. East Indian arrow- 
root, mango-ginger, turmeric, etc. b. The aub- 
Btance called Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
of C, httgOf and used as an ingredient in curry 
powder, a'^ a chemical test for alkalis, and for 
medicinal and other jmrposeB. aitrib,, asourouma 
paper, turmeric paper used as a chemical test. 

x6x7 Moran tr. Wirteunfis Prttet, Physiche and Table, 
Tuiraerickc, Cyferus Indicns, the Ai^hacariea call it 
Curcuma. 1633 Gebardb Herbal 1. xxvii. 34. tTza tr. 
Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 35 The Curcuma of tile Shops is 
a small Rout, about the Stxe of that of Ginger. 1800 hfed, 
Jml, III. 84 The liquor becomes alkaline, and reddens 
paper prepared with curcuma. cxIBg Cin, Sc. I^Sf/s In 
China, ten. is frequently coloured with cttrcume. tSBft H. O. 
Fordrb Nat, Wamdr, E.Archip. 196 Kive yellowed with 
eiircuraa {lowder. 

Hence On ronsniaL, Chem., the colouring matter 
of inrineric. 

1850 pKREiRA^Hf. JIfed, IT, I, iia5Citrcnmln..!s obtained 
..by digesting the alcoholic extract of turmeric Hi ether. 
X875 J, Attfirld Chem. (ed. 6) 5^1 Turmeric .. owes Its 
jHillow colour to curcumin, a rcsinoiM mutter. 


Curd (kfod), sb. Forms; a. 4-5 qroddft, (5 
crod(e), 4-6 orudd(e, (5 oruydo, 5-6 orudft), 5- 
norlh. dial, orud ; fl. 5 -6 ourde, ourdd(e, 6 
coiird, 5~ ourd. [ME. crud (also crod) is found 
fust in 14th c. ; the form cwd'n known from 15th 
c. The metathesis rM implies that the word 
is older, and may possibly go back to OiC. ; but 
its earlier history and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word u known in Teutonic or Romanic; hence 
the source has been sought in Celtic : Irish has crnih^giTHth, 
grothf Gaelic g>ytth curds, but it is not certain what relation 
of any) the Cdtic words hold to the English.] 

1 . The coagulated substance formed from milk by 
the action of adds, either naturally as when milk 
is left to itself, or artiflciolly by the addition of 
rennet, etc ; made into cheese or eaten as food. 


(Often in //.) 

tjfin Langl. P. pi. a. vh. 369 Twey grenc cheeses, and 
a fewe crudcles and era} me. c 1400 Liber Cocorum 13 Styr 
hit wcle . . Tyi hit be g^dered 011 crud barde. ^ 14.. roc. in 
Wr.-Wiikkcr 590/45 yuucata . . Juncude, sitfc a crudde 
yinacle yil rysnes. Ibid. 661 '14 Hoc taa^tlntu, crodde. 
X549 Compl. Scot. vi. 4al'hai maid grit cheir of. .eurdis and 
qimaye. 1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. xlvi. 719 It meltetli lira 
clustered crudde, or mtlke that is come to a erndde. x6xx 
Shaks. H int. 7 “. iv. iv. 161 Good sooth she is 'I'he Quecne 
of Curds and Creame. x6a6 Bacon Sylva f 385 Milk. .is. . 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey. 1846 
J, RsxiniR Lihr, Praet. Agric. led. 4) 1 . X97 This add., 
transforms the milk into a cuiri. x886 Mrs. Carlvi.k Lett. 11 . 
094 Betty, who will have cuiyIs and cream waiting for me. 
Fg. 173s Rope Prot. Sat. 306 Sporus, tliat mere white 
cuiri of Ahs'a milk ? 1883 Harfeds Mag. Mar. 574^ I'hat 
caused Mrs. Claxton s cloudy suspicion .. to aetile into an 
absoloie curd of sonmess. 

fb. ?The curdled milk in the stomach of a 
young sucking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same, used for rennet. Ohs. 

c 1400 Pallad. on Hush vi. 141 The mylk fr crodded now 
to chese With crudde of kidde^ or lambe, other of calf, xggx 
1 ’uiiNKR Herbal t. <1568) Bija, The cruddes found in a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfrs maw. x6ox Holland Pl/ny 
If. 33X The crude or rennet of an horse foie maw, called by 
some Hippace. xe 6 i Lovell Hist. Anfm. 4 Min. a* I'he 
curd [of the calf] hath the same vertue as that of a llare, 
Kid, or Lamb. 

2 . transf. Any substance of similar consistency or 


appearance. 



GUBD. 


0X7BB. 


titi A. T. Thomson Ltmd, DM, fiSiS) 6o^ Sulphuric 
other and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenactoiu curd. 

b. Tne fatty substance found between the flakes 
of flesh in boiled salmon, cf. CuBDr 
iSaS Sia H. Davy Sa/tnmia 96 To find a reaxon for the 
effect of crimping and cold in preserving the curd of fish. 
iMi Wood /UhsI, Sat, Hist, 111 . 347 If it [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, a fattv substance, termed tJie ‘ curd is found between 
the flakes of flesh. 

3 . attrib, and Comh.^ as curd cake ^ (confec- 
tions made with curds) ; curd-like aeij ; ourd- 
breaker, -orusher, •cutter, -mill, apparatus for 
crushing or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey ; ourd soap, 
a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

Closst qf Raritus\ 1 ^. », To make *curd-cakef. - Take 
a pint of curds [etc.]. 1805 South by Modoc in IV. xiv, 

Cheese Of *curd 4 ikewhitenets. 1S46 J B\XTKM.Ldfr, 

Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . >58 Cauliflowers, .of a delicate white curd- 
like apMaranca 1879 CasselCt Tochn, KHuc. IV. 947/3 
Break the curd into pieces, .by means of a *curd<mill. lyte 
Mbs. BkVfKva Eng. HoMekfr.\\jy^> 26s lo make *Curd 
Puffs. 1794 Hull Advertiser ao Sept 4/1 Yellow Soap fior. 
— ^Curd 7or. 187s Urb Dtct. Ar:s III. 830 The wliite.. 
tallow soap of the LAindon manufacturers, called curd soap. 
Curdekflid), V, Forms : see the sb. [f. prec.J 

1 . tratis. To make into curd ; to coagulate, con- 
geal; x-CuHDbBv. 1. 

1381 Wveetr X, to Whether not. .as chese thou hast 
crudded met rs4SO Pollad. on Hush. vi. 141 Alle fressiie 
tlie mylk is crodded now to chese. 1563 T. Gacr Antidot. 
11.36 This oile..courdeth milke by and by. s6oe SHAKa 
Ham. L V. 60 It doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, I'hethin and wholsome blood. 1010 Holland 
Camden's Brit, i. 601 The feat of crudding it [milk] to 
a pleasant tartnesse. i8bs Sew Monthly Mag. IX. x66/a So 
acrid . . that they curd milk. 

t b. 'J o curdle (blood). Obs, rare. 
itex SHAKa Alts Wellx. tii. 155 Dos it curd thy blood To 
tay I am thy mother t 

2 . intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal; i-Cdrdle 3, 

1398 Trbviba Barth, de P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 Quyeke 
Byluer cruddeth not by itself kyndly wytluiut bryintitone. 
Ibid. XIX. Ixxvi. (1405^906 Mylke rennyth and curdyth. .and 
the wlieye is departyd therfro. CX430 Two Cookery-bks. 17 
Styre it tylle it crodda 1378 Lytb Dodoens vl xlvi. 719 
The iuyee of Fiegesturneth milke and causeth it to crudda 
151^ Epulario R lij# Heat it vntiU the Cheese curd. 

Pf' . ? 5®9 w. Hatchet 11844) ^9 A Lemman will 

make his conscience curd like a Posset. 

3 . tram To render curdy, cover as with curd. 

Gavton Pleat. Sates 11. t. 33 Two ch.-ifd Boars, or 
blowne Mastiffs, whose raise had curded one anothers chopa 
Hence CuTding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1398 Tb* VISA Barth. De P. R. xwx. clxviii. (1495) 7x3 
Whete sod wyth juys of rewe dissoluyth . . renryng and 
kurdyng of mylke. 17*7 C. Thkelkrld Etirfies Hiberis. 
£ ij, In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Ches- 
lope, 174a Land, d* Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 76 Those 
harsh, curding Weibwatera that many drink of. 

Curded (kfl'id^id), ppl. a. Also 5-9 oruddad. 
[f. Curd v. and sb. + -kd.] 

1 . P'ormed into curd, or into a curd-like mass ; 
coagulated, congealed. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 105 Cruddyd, coapilatut. 1563 T. 
Galk Antidot. ii. 36 If one drope of it. .be put iiitoa pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become courded. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 75 A heape of crudded bloud. 1659 D. Pell 
ItHproft. Sea 333 The Seas . lye all upon a bubliiig froth, and 
curded foam. 18x3 J. C. Hobhoubb Journey 3 j Curded 
goat's milk. x8ao Siicllry Witch All. Iv, She would often 
climb The steeptsl ladder of the crudded rock. 

2 . Of salmon : Having curd (see Ci RD sb. % b). 
1863 J. G. Bkrtram Ilatvest of Sea (1873) 44 [They] do not 

like the Dutch salmon so well as their own fine curded fish. 

ClirdilieSS (k^ jdims). [f. Curdy a. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of lieing curdy. (Of flsh ; 
see Curd sb. a b.) 

Blsukw. Mag. XVI. 340 Nothing can then exceed the 
beautiful curdiness of his texture. x8x8 Sir H. Davy Sal- 
SHonia 98 The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (k»jd’l), Also 6 7 orudle, 7-8 v,9 
dial.) oruddle. [Frequentative of Curd v.] 

1 . tram. To form (milk) into curd ; to turn (any 
liquid) into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

1390-6 [see Curdled r, i c.]. x6ox Holland Pliny xxiii. 
vii, It wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet;.^ i6zz Bible Job 
X. 10 Hast thou DOt powred me out as milke, and cruddled 
me like cheese T 1741 Land, (ft Country Brew. 1. (ed. 41 40 
The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small Par- 
ticles. 1873 Uhr Diet. Arts I. 767 All adds curdle milk. 

b. To curdle the blood \ usually fig. said of 
the effect of cold, horror, etc. upon a person. 

i6ob Mabston Ant. ft bfel. it. Wks. 1856 I. a 6 O how Im- 
patience .. cruddles thick my blood, with boiling rage! 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi, (1704) 111 . 559 Being now 
awaken’d by Cliis Alarm . . and his fiegm a little curdlra, he 
begun to think himself in danger. 1760 C. Johnston 
ChrysalKt^ixy I. 14 An holy horror curdled all my blood. 
S89X Baring-Gould In Troub. Land v. 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood. 

2 . iransf. 9 Xi<\fig. 

x6»7-47 Frltham Resoh*es «'ed. T *54 curdled to the 

f shion of a li(e by time and set successions. X794 G. Adams 
Sat. A Exp. Philos. I. vi. aio The surface or the water is 
i^ieiiedaud curdled into the finest waves by the undulations 
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of tho air. s8i6 BvtoN Dream 1 , A thought, A slumboring 
thought .. curdles a long lifo into one hour. ifiOs Clau 
ViU, Minstr. 11 . 803 So beauty curdles covy*s look on thee. 
3. intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
t6oi Holland Pliny I. 348 The milk . . will not cruddle. 
ifel H. Morr Conject. CabbeU. (17x3) 190 How thb Primoc^ 
dial Water, .should ever coagulate or cruddle into that oon> 
BMtency. 1774 Goldsu. Sat. Hist. (1776) HI. 56 The milk 
of the goat u. . not so apt to curdle upon the stomach as that 
of the cow. s8S3 Soyee Pssmroph. 90 Mint prevented milk 
from curdling. 

b. Of the blood. (Now usuallv fig.) 
s6xi Braun. & Fl. King is ne King i.i. See now my blood 
cruddles at this I x668 CuLnspreR & Colr Barihoi. Ansst., 
Afantiaiui. 30a Extravenated Blood, .curdles and putrefies. 
1784 CowpER Tsuh VI. 5x4 The blood thrills and curdles at 
the thought, a 181^ Barham Ingot. Leg. (X877) 183 It makes 
the blood curdle with fear, 
c. iramf. bvi^ fig. 

z8i8 £v«ON Mateppa xviii. An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart. x86o 'I'yndall Glac. i. iu aa The adjacent atmo- 
sphere. .curdled up into visible fog. 

Curdle (kjfl idTh sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act or product of curdling ; + a curd (06/.). 

a 1393 H. Smith « 9 mfv.(x 6 aai 444 There is a kind of downe 
or curdle upon Wisedom. z6ii Cotgr., Mattes^ curds, or 
curdles. s8si Clark / ’ill. Minstr. 1. 30 Tracing the . . 
winding fountains to their infant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Cnrdlad (ko id’ld'), ppl. a. [f. as prec, + -ed.] 
1. bormed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1396 SrsNSSR Asiropk, xsa With cradled blood and filthle 

f ore deformed. <676 J. Beaumont in Phil. TTatss. XI. 733 
'ill'd with a milky crudeled substance. 18x9 Shelley 
Cyclops 1x7 Store of curdled cheese. xfts8 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxiii, The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood, 
b. fig. oi the blood, etc. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Mneid ii. 766, 1 felt my crudled 
Blood congeal with Fear. 1813 Byron Parisina xiv, As ice 
were in her curdled blood. 

0. iransf. and fig. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 6 Till crudled cold his oorage 

f an assayle. z6ea Marstom Ant. Mel. t. t. Wks. 1856 
, 16 Crudl'd fogges masked even darknesse brow. S683 
H. More Some i ursery Rfi. xo This cold and crudled Infi- 
delity. i8ax Clare P’fV/.A/iNx/r. II. 93 O’er the water crink'd 
tliQ curdled wave. 1830 Kingsley A It. Locke xxvUi, Dark 
curdled clouds, .swept on. 

2 . Of a lens : (see quot.) 

183a Porter Posrelain g* GI. 94s When this fault [imper- 
fect polishing] exi<=ts in a degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curdled. 
Cuvdleir (k^'idbA [f. as prec. •f-kr.] That 
which curdles or coagulates. 

tBjf Penny Cycl. VII. 13/9 'I'he most natural tmrdler of 
milk, .is the gastric juice of the stomach of a sucking calf. 
CnrdleBIS (k& idles), a. Destitute of curd. 

1846 in Worcester. 

Cudling (k^'jdliq), vbl. sb. [-tno^.] The 
action of the vb. Curdle ; also concr. 

i6zx Florio, Quagliata^ a curdliny; or concealing. s6bo 
Vennkr Vta Recta vii. 154 They inhibit the crudltng of 
milke in ^ the stomacke. 1831 N ichol A rchit. Heav. wj 
Nebulosities, having within them curxllings, as they seem 
at first, separate massive clusters. 

Cu rdling, ppl. a. [ ing z.] That curdles. 

1. iram. (In quots.* blood-curdling.) 
i8ai Shelley Prometk. l/nb. ii. iii. Under the curdling 
winds. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 364 A curdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. 

1699 Garth Dispens. 15 A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide. 1886 K.C. 'L\^%\.\xSea’paiHteds Log xxo Here 
and there a. .wave, .breaks into curdling foam. 

Cnrdly (kti-idli), a. [f. Curdle v. + -t.] Apt 
to curdle ; of a cuidled nature or appearance. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Exbect. vi. 38 Milk . . in 
many [is] very corruptible, coagulahle, or curdly. 1779 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 179 If you find the amalgam begin 
to be curdly. i8ao A. Cooper Surg. Ess. 939 The curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged. 

Cur dog, cur«dog : tee Cub. 

Cnrdy (kfl-idiv a. Also 6-7 oraddp, -ie. [f. 
CuiiD so. + -T.] 1 . Full of curds. 

I5e8 Paynell Salome's Regim. 9 Olde chese, or verye 
cniddye chese. 1374 Newton Health Mag, 3a The thick 
and curdy Milke. .commonly called Beastings. 

2 . Full of curd-like coagulations; resembling 
curded milk ; curd-like in consistency or appearance. 

1509 Hawes Peat. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 4 In the . . cruddy 
firmament. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. v, 99 His cruell woundes 
with cruddy bloud congeald. 2397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. iil 
X06 (Qo.) A good sherris sacke . . ascendes mee into the braine, 
dries me there all the ffiolish and dull and crudy f /V, 
cruddle] vapors which enuirone iL 1678 Phil. Tram. XII. 
950 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy. uat is, not so ductile, 
as otherwise. 1797 Prarson ibid. LXXXVIII. 94 The pre- 
cipitate did not render solution of hird soap at all curdy. 
1873 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879^ 4^ A white curdy precipi- 
tate. 1887 Barino-Gould Geniroclu 1 . xvL 933 The moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud. 

8. Of salmon, etc. : Pull of curd (see Cubd jA a b). 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 1x8 There they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fresh, fatte and cruddye. Ibid. 
S9$ A cruddye matter like creame alxout the fishe [oysters], 
t Curdy, v. Obs. rare^K [f. prec. aclj.] irans. 
To make curddike, to congeal. (But perh. in 
quot. curdied is a misprint for curdled^ 
i6o| 7 SHAxa Cor. y. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isicle That's 
curdled by the Front from purest Snow. 


OnT 0 (kiilEi). jb.l Alio 5-<6 mi3W> 6-7 Sc. 

6 our. [a. OF. curb can (11th c. ; also in 
dial.) s— L. cBra care.] 

I. Can, chane ; iplritual charge. 

1 1- Caie^ heeo, concent Amn {lake, do, etc.) 
no eun.of \a thin ^ : not to caie for or regard it. 

evgmK.Aliai.gosb For hit lord, nymeth god curt, He 
dude his Hf in aveature. e 13A3 Chaucer L. G, W. Prol. ist 
Construech Chat at yow lyit, 1 do no cure. Ibid. 1x43 Dido, 
I make of yC no cure* c Eggs Ubnryion Mot. Fab. sToget 
his denner set was all hit cure, i eie Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk labourit hes. .WithdUigence and all thecuir 
he ma. 01341 Wyatt Poeme, Request to Cupid, The 
Bolemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure. Broken she hath. 
a x6og Montgomerib HeUurpmmu HuHturo 46 Of his oua 
kynd tie took no cure. 

tb. To do one's (busy) cure: to give one's 
care or attention to tome piece of work ; to apply 
oneself diligently (to effect something^ Obs. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 1796 (Trio.) Noe. . jaf wnjtes her mesure 
And him self dude hu cure, c iaso Pollad. on Husb. 111. 654 
And now cerfoil . . doo thi cure J'o sowe in fatte and moiU 
ydounged soil, mjo Lydo. Chron. Trey 1. iii, If 1 see thou 
do thy besy cure This hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of rolys A ij a, 1 doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 1336 Lauobi 
Tractate 933 Bot trewlie tnav suld do thare cure, 
t 2 . Care, anxiety, trouble. O/s. 
a 1340 Hampolb Psalter cxviiL 31 He despisis cur^ ft 
|>e noyes of his life- 1513 Douglas AEnais 1. f. 60 Lo now 
greit cure, quhat travel, pane, and dowte. 13.. Knt. of 
Curtisy 83 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? 

1 8. Charge, care (committed to or laid upon any 
one) ; a duty, office, function, Obs. (exc. as in 4.) 
c xjoo Bekei B37 And [he] quath the quit al clenliche [of] eche 
other cure \Laud IdS. wike] ther. 1398 Tebvisa Barth. Do 
P. R. XIX. cxxxiv. (1495)044 Pan . . hathe cure of shape and 
of sh.pcherdes. 23x3 Bradshaw St, Werburga 1. 9350 
Temporall cures ana bussmeme worldly. 1333 Eden Decades 
38 The women . . haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde. 
2^1 Milton CA. Govt. Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and aflTections of the mind. 
[1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 57 Craniner had declariHl . . 
that God had immediately committed to Christian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.] 

4 . Eccl. a. The ipiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people ; the office or function 
of a Curate. Commonly In phrase cure of souls, 
ci34e Hampolb Pmse Tr. s; Holy Bisshopis. .which had 
cure of mennes soules. 2377 I-angl. P. rU B. Prol. 88 
Bischopes and bachelers . . pat han cure vnder criste. 2490 
Caxton Hew to Die 15 Euery persone hauyng the cure of 
soules. 1540 Act 39 Hen. Vtll, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd .v. parishe churches, .shall be dyschaiged 
of the cure of the said inhabitantes. 1539 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering ef Priests, So that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge. 2649 Jbx. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) y°9 The Bishops of every province must know that 
their Metropolitan- Bishop does take cure of all the province. 
1776 Adam Smith W. P/.v.i. (1869) II. 395 What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish. 1868 M. Pattibon Academ. Org.y. 134 Earning an 
income by tuition or by parochial cure. 

b. (with a and pi.) A pariirh or other sphere of 
spiritual ministration ; a ' charge '. 

?s483 Caxton Vocab. 9zb, For to gete A cure of fre 
chapelT. 153s Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxxvL (x6j8) X97 Then 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure. 

Bk. Cem. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, To use both public 
and private monitions, .as well to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures. 2660 R. Coke Power g Subj. aoa To the 
end the Cure may not be destitute of a Pastor. 1766 Golosm. 
Vic. W. iii, A small cure was offered me. 2853 Macaulay 
Hist. EHg.Hl.939 A proclamation, .that, .the clergy of the 
Established Church should be auflered to reside on their 
cures without molestation. a8te Pesody Eng. Journalism 
xi. 78 He held, .a cure of souls in Essex. 

II. Medical or remedial treatment. 

t 5 . The medical treatment of a disease, or of a 
patient. Obs. 

2393 Goweb Coff. III. 49 And lich unto Plth^^oraa Of 
surgery he knew the cures, c 1400 Lanfranc'a Cirurg. 194 
pel seyn pat mo men ben heelid bi bis maner cure pw dien. 
1523 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. Ms Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous, Passyng mannes cure it for to aniende. 
16^' IS Bacon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) 409 The Core must 
answeare to the particuler disease, itsn Db Fob Plague 
(X756) 49 The said Chirurgeons are to be sequestred from all 
other Cures, and kept only to this Disease. 1713-— round 
World ^sBgo) 339 All the while they were under cure. 

b. A particular method or course of treatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient, as in 
water-cure, milk-cure, etc, 

[2704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (171 x) 34 The Cold Bath., 
a severe Method of Cure.] 184a Longv. in (1891)1. xxiii. 

437 There are about sixty persons here [Marienberg], Boing 
through what is called the water-cure. C1860 Mrs. Gativ 
Aunt Judy a Tales 1x863) 99 An unlimited and fatal appli* 
cation of the cold-water cure. 2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(x88o) 814 In order to carry out effectually the * milk cure 
. . milk . . should be taken largely. 1884 Pall MaU G. 
6 Sept. 3/1 The prayer-cure, faith-oke, touch-cure. 

8. Successful medical treatment ; the action or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 
person ; restoration to health. Also^g*. 

>393 Cower Conf. III. 338 Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede. c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 
97 For to remeve causes pat letten pe cure of olde woundes, 
2386 Shake. L. L. L. v. li. 98 Pant care, Is atill past cure. 
2996 Drayton Legends iii. 277 It was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to ensue, sfiii 
Birlr Luke xiii. 3a, 1 cast out dcuils, and 1 doe cures. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist.iij^b) 111. 369 lu bite is very difficult 
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curt. W. Bi^Aif 11)419 M«iilM 

are rnttainaly fonU ofeirary thlni that jMromiiiei'a Middandr 
Miraetilou« curt. 1S60 Tvioau. i* ixiii. ila Tha 
conditloiM am oot Avourabta to th« ciira of a cold. M$n 
Mt(k»*ngtr ^fSucrta Hmrf Oct. *1$ His cure , . cannot ba 


Metunger ^ muna titan aia Hiscuio canne 

cxplainod by tho'Wlw of any remealet known to Kcitnca. 

+ b. Out tf (tf//) iufg : beyond remedy ; poat 
help. Obs^ 

^■374 C'HAOCBa v. 713 And hui deipelred out of 

atle cure She ladde hm 1 yf,)Mswoful creature. iipsGowai 
Cot^, II. 60, 1 . .am» ae who uith, out of cure For ought that 
1 can lay or da 

t o. Amendment, rectifying. Ohs. rufr, 
ilyg tr. CamdtitiHiMt, Elia. I'o Rdr., The TmmlatSon. . 
was. .so out of order, .that, .it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doe aomething towarda 
the Cure of it. 

7 . A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 
action, or process that restores health. Often Jig, 

1613 Shakb, Hm, V!itt iv. 33 For my little Cure. Let 
sne alone. s66y Milton /*. Z.. ix. 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all. thia Fruit Divine, im TorLAbv Hymn^ 
*R0ck o/Agti\ Let the water and the blood . . Be of tin the 
double cure. iSag A. Caldcleugh T'rwv. S, Amtr, II, 
XV. 109 The most certain cure it to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. 1875 Jowxrr PlaU 
(ed. 8) 1 , II A cure for the headache. 

8. t a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 
Obs, b. A person who has been cured, ran, 

1379 Lyly EuJ^kuts (Arb.' 67 , 1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee to be as wise in roinistring 
thy Phinck. as 1 haue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handea t^x R. Tuineull Exp, Jot, lat A physitian 
biddii^ his cure and pacient to waxe strong. 1887 Pall 
MallG, z I Jan. 4 ^1 Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophise tenderly their * beloved Davos'. 

1 9 . The curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. 
1743 L<md, ^ Country Bnw, 11. fed. a) laa That the Wort 
may have also its Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W. Thomp- 
BOM R. M, Advoc, 36 For the Performance of which Method 
of Cure [salting pork]. 

10 . altrib, and Comb., as f oure-bettrer, one 
who bears or has the care of something ; so oura- 
master ; esp. one who superintends the curing of 
herrings ; ouro-paaaing a,, past remedy, incurable. 

1543 Aberdeen Reg, V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir bemr of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. c a6tt Chamman 
Iliad XXII. 87 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the joints of miMrable men. idea Miskelden Free 
Trade 47 Men of good quality, .termed Curemasters. 1733 
P. Lindsay Intereti Scot, aoz The riding Officer, appointed 
. . for overseeing the Curing of Herrintm . . with one Cure- 
master, .at least, to assist him. 1891 C. Patrick Medien*. 
Scot. vii. 133 They should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Fixb. 

t Cum, sb,^ Obs. [An early phonetic variant of 
CovBE ; see Cobb zi.2J » Covbb sb, 
sgoa Bury Wills (1850' 99, 1 beqwethe to. .William Coote 
• . myne sy luer salt wy th y« cure, and Alys Coote the other 
w'oute the cure. 1367 Test. K. Henrie Stewart in Scot. 
Poems 16/A C, 11 . a6a As the woirme, that workis under cuire 
' At lenth the tre consumis. a 137a Knox hist, Wks, 
1 . 461 Thei roust iieidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure. 
tClU^e, sb.^ Obs, [ME. app. a variant of 
€uris^ CuBT ; in 1460 it is rimed with sure, perh. 
by confusion with Curb —Curt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 497s Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
na cointe sewes. c s4ao Liber Cocorum z Of craft . . that men 
callis cure \rime degrej. Ibid. 3 Now s 1 y 3 te 8 of cure wylle 
1 preche. c 1460 J. Rubsbll Bk. Nurture 375 To know he 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure [rime sure]. 

Obs [Early southern ME. 

OE. eyre : see Kirb.] — Kirb, choice. 

c sooo in Thorpe's horn. I. zza God forgeaf him agenne eyre. 
€ laos Lay. drvz And softer cure heo him jeuen preo hundred 
^isles. Ibid. 8077 Ten pusend monen pet wes berate cure 
or al Brut-londe. a 1300 AT. horn (Ritsoni Z446 The ahip 
bigoii to sture With wynd god of cure. 

Cure (kiii<*i), sb.f^ slang, [app. an abbreviation 
of curious or curiosity : cf curio. 

It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall song with the chorus ' I'he cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure* (with play on Cure 18, ). popular in 1869.] 

An odd or eccentric person ; a funny fellow. 

1898 Punch XXXI. 901 (Farmer^, Punch has no mUsion to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the street . . But as it *s 
likely to endure. He asks a question. 'What’s a cure?* 
1889 Monthly Packet Christmas No., Abigail y. 108 'You 
are a cure of a girl 1 * was Mrs. Bowden's neat way of ex- 
pressing her surprise. 

Cura (kia»i), [a. F. eurs-r (in OF. to take 
care of, to clean) !— L. ciirdre to care for, take care 
of, cure, f. ciira care.1 

L 1 1 * R* Irans. To ttke care of ; to care for, 
regard, b. istlr. To take trouble ; to take care. 

1380 Wveuy Acts viii. a Forsoth men dredeful curiden 
tVulg. curaverunt] or birieden Stheuene. — 7 Y/. iiL 8 
That thei that bileuen to God, curen. or do biiynesse. for to 
be bifore in goode werkis. e 1400 Pallad, on Hush. in. 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the Southe if thai shall 
ure. z6p3 Philotus Ixxxv, Of all thy kin curit not the greif. 
a i6z8 Sylvester Job Triumphant 111. 386 Whose nigged 
Fathers 1 refus’d to keep My Shephearda Curs, much more 
to cure mysbeM. . *•■3 A. Taylor Christs Mercy, 1 cur’d 
and cur’d for an that were in woe. 

t 2 . tram* (and ahsol,^ To take charge of the 
gpiritual interests of (a parish, etc.)* Ohs, 

1377 Lanql. a pi* B. XX. 313 The Freie. .hyed fastc To 
a lord tor a lettre, leue to haue to ouren, As a curacour he 
wete. e taao Rom* Rose 6B45 , 1 walke sonles for to cure. 

_ - « . .. sjthence thir 

lowne chaiga 


rii J, Bell H addon * s Anno* Osar* 714 Sithence this 
^hop is careftdl and diligent in curyng his 1 
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IX* tS- tmm* To ti«at tBigk^iy or inedlc»% 
with iiin ^^pqge of healing (a diseBse, or n 

1^ TimnsA BaHh* De A R. n. v, (1493) ja^Awls 
ou^d Leches and PfayricycnsfM^thtycumaMbomioi 


c 1400 Cfrwm94 For 8t h^ftbecaakte] beeartd. 

bat IS to teie kutt or 1-tmt, pel perischen pe suniiefa 
Paugr. 504 yo cs$re la 1 cure or helps as a sitrgyen dotha. 
SflM Wbst 14/ Pi. Symbol. | xoa B. If. . the satd^. shal .. 
ref^ any longer tp M drMMd or ciii^ by y aaid F. of the 
said infirmitie. 

4 . To heal, restore to health (a lick person of% 
disease). Also Jig. 

Wveuv Luke vlH. 49 Sum womman . . which hadde 
Bpendid al hircatel in to locma. nether my^te becuridof ony. 

s Rings V. 3 The proptiete echulde haue curid hym 
of the lepre which he hath, e 8440 Protssp, Pant, 1 10 Curyn', 
or heelyn* ofseekenesac...S'aN4^4t<r». 1538 Staekxy Ai^ 
land II. ii, 185 Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. i6ie 
Biblb LrdSe vU. ai Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
sBeg MM, ymL IX. 548 The cold application was of great 
use. .and she was soon cured. 1883 G. Lloyd EbbgFiew 
II. 160 To be cured of a troubleeome complaint. 

Jig* c 1530 Pol. Rol. ^ L. Poems (1866) 36 l*how ahalte 
nevyr bo curyd if tfaowe oonyt knowe the cryme of thyne 
owne true wyfe. 1600 SuAKa A. V, L* 111. ti. 441 Ros* And 
thus I cur’d him [of love]. .Orl. 1 would not be cured, youth. 
S7SS A. Murphy Gray s-Jnn yml. No. 14 P a Uhis hascured 
me from attempting any sport of that kind. 1738 Johnsoh 
Idler No. a p 1 Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion. igge W. Irving Alhambra 11 . 148 Time cured him 
ofhisgri?. 

tb. transj. To repair, make good (anything 
damaged). Obs. 

WYCLip 1 Kit^ xviii. 30 He enrede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destruyed. «t6s6 Ussher Ann. vi. (16581 
064 And there he cured such 01 his ships as had * . been 
bruised. 

6. To heal (a disease or wound) ; Jig* to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an evil of any kind ). 

14. . Circumcision in Tundal/s Vis, (1843) qz Hyt cureth 
■ores, hyt beleth every wownd. sga6 Pilgr, PerJ. 1 w. de W. 
>531) 8 b, The whiche cureth. releueth & heleth all defautes. 
1610 Shake. Temp. 1. ii, zo6 Your tale, Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. 1665 Glanvill Seeps, Set. 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than It cures. 1708 Moithux 
Rabelais v. xvi. Well, quoth F^ar John . . what can't be 
cur’d must be endur’d. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) 111 . 357 
I'o cure the evils brought on by vice and folly. 187a IL 
pRAi ocK Mabel Heron I. tx. z66 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney, Mod. The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can be cured. 

1 6 . intr. (for rejl.) To be cured, get well again. 
Obs. rare. 

159a Shake. Rom. g* ynl. 1. ii. 49 One desperate greefe 
cures with anothers languish, a 1774 Colosm. tr. Searrods 
Com. Rom. 1 . Z79 Sald^ne's wounds were in the fair way 
of curing. 1791 Gibbon Lett. Misc. Wks. 1796 1 . 833, 
I must either cure or die. 

7 . To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
etc. ; to preserve (meat, nsh, fruit, tobacco, etc.). 

1665 Hooke Microgr. i6z What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges. . 1 cannot learn, lyzz Act 9 Anne in Lend. 


Gan, No. 4874/z Him. .brought to be curra and bagged at 
such Ousts. 17Z9 De Fox Crusoe (1840) 1 , ix. 15^ 1 had 
^apes enough . . to have cured into raisins. 1745 De Foe's 
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Weal^ Woe i. a A warehouse . .where salt for curing the fish 
..was stored, 

b. intr. (for reJl.) To be or become cured. 
s668 Stubbs in Phil, Trans. III. 705 In JamaicB the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
doea tytp Dx Fob Crusoe {1^40) I. viL zzp lliey [grapes] 
might cure and dry in the sun. 1887 West Shore Mag. 
(Orit. Columbia) 451 The bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as bay until, .the spring. 

1 8. To clear (land), as for a crop. Obs. 

1719 Dx For Crusoe (1840) 1 . xvii. 395 We had gotten as 
much Land cured and trimmed up, as we sowed aa Bushels 
of Barley on. 1788 — Cot, Jack (1840) z68. I had a large 
quantity of land cored, that is, freed from timber. 

t ClLC6f v.^ Obs. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME. cuure. Cover, the v being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, e'er ; cf. skiver, sketoer.l trans. 
To cover ; to conceal ; to protect. 

#1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaka Soc.) 399 Diveris clowdys eche 
of US was sodeynely curyng; 41430 Lydo. Ckron, Troy i. 
9870 But. o alias I how sone he ouer<aate His heste, his 
feith, with whiche he was assured, And hadde bis fraude 
with flaterie y-cured. c 1440 Promp. Pmrv. zzo Curyn’, or 
hyilyn* (W. euueren), operio, cooporio, tega 

Obs. rare, [Cf. Curs sb.h, and 
obs. conjugation of Choose.] tram* To choose. 

a xass Leg. KeUh* 1870 pu most nede. .an of pcs twa curen 
and cheoMn. 

Oure, var. of Cover vJ, to recover. 

II OlirA (kilra). In 6 ouree. [F.. ad. mod.L. 
eiirdtus : see Curate .1 A parish priest in France 
or a French-speaking land. 

x6s5 Six £. Nicholas in N* Paters (Camden) IT. 945 The 
most plausible corees heere in the Towne and great Tan- 
senisti. ififie J. Davies Vcy. Ambass. (1669) 4aa The Curd 
or Parson of the Parish, came one day to roy (^rters. sSys 
MoaLxv Voltaire (z886) 341 One must stand well with the 
curd, be he knave or dunce. 

Something that cures all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea. Also^g. 

1870 X.OWELL Cathedral Poet. Wks. (zEm) 45 e Expect . . 
A wondroua cure-all in equality. 1871 Navhbys Prev, g 
Cure Dis. 111. iv. 741 It has been vaunted as a cure-all. 


b. 'A» • MW t» Mikw 

(Cf. ' 

' I7M Kwhmoi irdtoA In Britten jt, Holland 
CmMl. GWm rfiMsA sMaj^ Soe* Lest*, Ciiri<«U, iha 
Geum uhgMmum and XpmtSnsd^ biesmis. 

Ouid (kHi»id),ji^ii dL^ [f. CuuB v,i EUd 
1 . In sennes comesponding to thoie of the verb % 
esp, in sense 7 ; Preserved by halting, diylng, etc. 

iTtg M. Davixe am. Brti* 1. erj The Gi^tude Cf the 
Cur’d Patient. F- *38 

eurad fish. Ag rfxw^Wmkfy ed.) 31 Oct. 7/4MUd«ured 

fS! ff. the hbJ Having erne of louli. [Fi mr/] 
>898 Gowbx Cottr^ I. ProU so For dignba ne for provenda 
Or cured or withoute cttra 

[f. Cubbo. 2] Covered, 

having a cover. 

uAeBury WUls (Camden) 41 My browne cuppe of ertha 
curyd. 414IS Poston Lett* No. 85a III. 971 A standyng 
coppe curid gilt, .a nother standyng eupp ctitrid eih. 

CwalOM (kiQe'ilos), a* [$^ -LEAtt.J Wtth« 
out cure or remedy ; incurable, irremediable. 

a SS4X Wyatt To his vnkMd tone. In dept wide wound, 
the dMiy stroke doth tume : To curelea akane. 1919 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) i8z Then U thy oese almost curelesst. sdBg 
TmtGKoPerJ.Horsomem 34 Manygood horses are left cure 
less of these two gross unaunerable faulta 1718 Pora Jlmd 
XVIII. 99 This cureless grief. s88o McCaxthv Oom TiniH 
IV. 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient system 
mutt ‘fall into cureless ruin. 

Hence OnwnleMlj adv., incurably. 
tStt Robbstson Sorm. Ser. 111. xii. 154 Fatally, radically, 
curdessiy wrong. 

Cwer (klQoTdj). [f. Cube t(.i g -bri.] 

1 . One who or that which cures or heals, 
igSt T. RoGtRS St. Aug. Praters ix. (tggyt 45 Thon 
“ ' * ‘ ' mads, tggl Sh - 

Dulesjand youac 

DAiR Amtr. Ind. 43B The evrers of aib 
Agrie*Soc.yi.%\ 


purger ofwickednes and curer of wounds, tggl Shaks. 
Merry W, 11. lii. 39 He is a curer of soules. and yon a carer 
of bodies. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 418 The evrers of nib 
ments. 1845 yml* R. Agric. Soc. Vl. 11 548 Panaceas .. 
put forth as checkers or curers of the disease, 

2 . One whose employment it is to cure fiH. 1 i, etc. 

1791 Nbwtb Tour Eng, g Scot, 103 There it room enough 
for the cooper and curer to perform their operations all 
under cover. s 8 x 4'*‘>8 rir/ 55 Geo. Ill, c. 94 I eo If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliversuch account thereof. 
1864 Reader 33 Jan. 09 Curers crowd to buy the fish. 

OurwBse, curette, ourets, obs. ff. Cuibas». 

Cimtta (kiG«re‘t). Surg* [a. Y* curette, f. eurer 
in sense * to clear, cleanse \ applied to various in- 
dustrial tools aa well as in the surgical use.J A 
small Buigicnl instrument like a scoop, used in re- 
moving a cataract from the eye, wax from the ear, 
granulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
uterine cavity, bladder, etc. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

>783 Sharf in Phil. Trans. XLVIIl. 399 . 1 than passed 


0/ Eye 853 The convexity of the curaite is to be plac^ 
against the edge of the opmea, 

Hence Oure'tte v., to scrape with a curette; 
Oiiro*ttl]ig vbl. sb. 

z88B Brit. Med. yml. iz Feb. 088 My piysent practice is 
to curette in every case of disease affecting, .tne uterine 
mucous membrane. 1890 Bmajthwaitb ReirosP* Med, CIL 
108 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Puerperal). 

Chirfew (kff*jfiM). Forms: a. (3 ooavorfyi), 
4 Corfu, -feu, 4-7 oorfew, ourfewe, 3 ourfti, 
5-6 ooarfeu(e, ourpheue, 6-7 ourfM, 7 our- 
phew, 8 oorfeu, -file, -phew, ourfeu, 5 -ourfew; 

4 oorfour, 5-6 ouvfhr, 6 oourfjriw, ourfoyr, 
7 ourfhre, -phour ; 6 ourfle. Also (etymological 
restorations) 7 oouvrefeu, ooverfeu, -few. [a. 
AK. eoeverju, » OF. euevreju, quevrejeu, eovre^ 
Jeu (i3lh c.), f. ceuvre, imper. of coutfrtr to cover 
+ Jeu fire : cf. the med.L. names ignitegium, pyri^ 
tegium, from tegdre to cover. The corrupt forms 
in Jour, Jun etc. appear to be of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with /re."] 

L a. A regulation in force in mediseval Europe 
by which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished ; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for 
the purpose, b. Hence, the practice of tinging a 
bell at a fixed hour in the evening, usually eight 
or nine o'clock, continued after the original pur- 
pose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 
regulations; the practice of ringing the evening 
bell still survives in many towns. 

The primary purpoae of the curfew appears to haYe been 
the prevention of conflagrations arising from domextic fires 
left unextinguisbed at mght I'he earliest English quota- 
tions make no reference to the original sense or the word : 
the cur/en being already in 13th c* merely a name for the 
ringing of the evening bell, and the time so marked. 

[xi^ Stat. London Slat. 1 . toa Aprta Coeverfn peiiond 
a Seint Martyn le graunt.] '*413x0 Seuyn Sag. (w.) 1499 
Than was the lawe in Rome toun, That, whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste men 
■cholden hem nimen and binde. esM [ms exym Leges 
Quat. Burgomm Ixxxi. in Sc* Actsl. 349 [Hcl saf gang til 
hit wache wyth twa wapnys at he ryngyng of he courieu. 
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«t440 Pnumjk. Pmrv, xio/a Cttrfo, tM 

Araolde Chr,tn. (i8zi> 90 Yf iher boe any ParUha Claris 34 
ringyth curfew after tlie curfua be roitge at Bowa chirche. 
i)Da PALaca. eio/i Catuftwi^ a ryngyng of balln towarda 
avenyng. 1570 Levins <90 Curile. operith ignis. 

>961 Ur. Pahkhurst Injunctions, if they doo ring at the 
buriall of the deade, noone orCurphetia. 1570 Bnrgh Roc, 
Pcfbist 394 (Sc. Hurgh Rec. Sue.) l‘o ragna xij huoris vj 
houris, nnd courfyre nychtlia. s6ot Merry Devil iidm. in 
Uaal. Dodslcy X. 051 Well, 'tie nine o'jchMk, 'uk time to ring 
curfew, sdio Smaks. Ttmp,^ v. i. 40. i6w Milion J*cmsc~ 
roso 74 Oft on a plat of rising ground, 1 hear the far->oflr 
curfew Round. 1750 Gmay hltgy i, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day. sSaaCoasKTr 1. 317, 

I got to thU place about half an hour after the lincing of the 
eight o'clock hell, or Curfew, xttt Lyei.i. an/f Visit U, S, 
1 1 . 43 Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great ball, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-place of Montgomery, after which no 
coloured man in permitted to be abroad without a pass. 

H The statement that the curfew was intioduced 
into England bv William the Conqueror as a mea- 
sure of political repression has been current since 
the x6th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See P'reeman Nonn. Conq. (1875') III. 
185 as to what ' seems to be the origin of the famous 
and misiepresented curfew 
1568 Grafton Ckran. 11 . 9. i&sy N. Bacon Di», Govt. 
Eng. I. Ivi. (Z739) It i* affirmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. 1743^ Shbmstonk 
Elegies xv, So droop’d, I ween, each Britons breast of old 
When the dull cuifew spoke their freedom fled. S789BLACK- 
rtonb Comtn. IV. 41a. 

fo. Applied also to the ringing of a bell at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Gbs, 

159a SiiAES. Rom.k JuL IV iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir. The 
second Cocke hath Crow'd, The Curphew Bell hath rung, 
'Us three a clocke. 1673 in L'peel Mnmc, Rec, (1883) 1 . 349 
King Cuiphew all the yeare long at 4 a clock in the morn- 
ing and eight at a night. 1704 Ibid. 1 1 . 83 Ringing Curfew 
Bw at four of y clock in y < momiug, and eight at night. 

2 . A cover for a (ire ; a hre-plate, a cover*fire. 
a i6a6 Bacon (J.), For pans, ^s, curfews, counters and the 
like. 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIX. 406 He had gotten a piece 
of household furniture of copper, which he was pleased to 
call a curfew. . F. G. . . has described it as a curfew, from iu 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. 1837 [see Covrji-pikb]. 
8 . attrib. and Comb., as cuffetthknoU. -note, -time, 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller* t T. 459 The dede sleepe . . Fil on 
this carpenter . . Aboute corfew tyme [v.r. corfeu, curfewej. 
1778 W. Pkarce Haunte Skaks. la At curfew-time lull'd by 
the lone village bell. 1814 Woaosw. Exenrsian viiu <79 
The curfew-knoll That spake the Norman Conqueror's stern 
behest. s8s8 Scott llrt. Mull, xxvii, IbaC sleep should 
have visited bis eyes after such a cuifew-note, was impos- 
sible. 

4 . Onrfhw^MU. (See sense i.) Also^. 

csjao Seuyn Sag, (W.) 1497 Corfour belle ringge gan. 

Bniy Wills (18 to) iia, I gyve toward y*’ ryngers 
charge off the gret belle in Seym Mary Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle. 199^ Br. Hai.l Sat, iii. iv. ks But a new tope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell, a 1649 Dromm. op Hawi'K. 
Consid, Pari. WkB.<x7ix) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung, .after the ringing of which no man shall be found 
upon the streets. 170s C. Mathes Magn.Ckr. 111. 111. (18x9) 
43 He . . would ring a loud courfeii bell wherever he saw the 
res of animosity. x83a Kbightley Hist, Eng, 1 . 103 A law 
of police which directed all fires to be put out at the tolling 
of a bell called Curfew bell, is by later chronidem ascribed 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenuice from 
the early writers. 

V. Sc, [Deriv. of a simple Fuffli 
V. to disorder : the first syllable is perh. Gaelic car 
twist, bend, turn about; used Jn combination 
in car-fhocat quibble, prevarication, car-thdU roll- 
ing eye, car-tueutheai wrong turn : cf. the Lowland 
Sc. curcuddoch, curdoo, eui'gioff, curjuH, curmur- 
ring, cumoUed, in which the prefix seems to have 
the sense of L. du-!\ /; mis. To put into a state of 
disorder ; to rufBe. 

1983 R. S. /.rg. Bp, St, Andreis in SempiH Batlates (1872) 
915 His rufife curfufled about his craig. 176B Ross HeUntfre 
8x (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfuffled a* her hair. 
ChtrAl*ffl0f tb. Sc, Also oarftilBe. [f. prec. 
»b.]_ Disorder, flurry, agitation. 

s8z6 Scott Antiq, xx, Monkbams in an unco carfuffle. 
Ibid, xxix, Troth, my lord maun be turned feel outright. . 
and he puts himsdf into sicacurfuffleforony thing ye could 
bring hun, Edie. 1813 Misses Corbett Petticoat Talcs 
1 . 333 (Jam.) Ye need na put yoursel into onycarfuffie about 
the matter. 

Ourltir(e : see Cubfiew. 

II Curia (kiQe'ri&). [L. eUria, in sense i.] 

1 . Antiq, a. One of the ten divisions into which 
each of the three ancient Roman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in other an- 
cient cities, b. The building belonging to a 
Roman enria, serving piimarily as its jdaoe of 
worship, o. The senate-house at Rome. dl. A 
title given to the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished from that of Rome. 

b6oo Holland Livy v, nog Gamillas sboold be oalfed hack 
again out of sxile by a Waid-loet, or tbs auffiaces of Uis 
CuruB. ifiaiMAssiNOEa Amsi.^^f9ri,i,LotBlotheoariib 
Aad, though uawilliagly, give our Ruffinasss, Bafere ws are 
compeU’d . Mbps J. H arrinotqn Oeemna 70(J od.) Thepsopls 
..an fine divided Into thirty curiai, or panahea. s 89 s 
Gbotb Greece il Ixekl X. 449 There is raaaon for believing 
that the genuine Carthagioiao citinoa wen distributed into 
3 mhe% 30ciirijBi,aodyaogentea. 

2 . A court of justice, counsel, or administimtioa ; 
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used esp, of the royal and other courts of the feudal 
organ iratioa. 

In medimval L, curia was the word regtilarly employad to 
render F. cour, Covrr, and it U so used byinodem nutorians, 
CHp. ill Curia ngi^ the King’a Curia, or King's Court, ol' the 
Norman kings m England. 

U 1x78 Glanvkjlb X Hie incipit libar primus de pladtis 
quae j^rtlnent ad curiam regia.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyt s.v.. In our Common Law, 
Curia linifiex a Court of Judicature. x86x Pearson Earfy 
4> Mid. Ages Eng, 414 Historically, the couit of exchequer 
. . was developed out of tlie curia, or great court of the 
king's ienanu-tn-chief, 1674 Stubbs Cosut, Hist, I. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Curia generally, .refers to the solemn courts held 
thrice a year or on particuiar summons, at which all tenantH- 
in-chief urere supposed to attend,^ from the reign of Henry 1 
we have distinct traces of a judicial system, a supreme court 
of justice called the Curia Regis, presided over oy the king 
or justiciars. 2890 Guardian «8 May 868 /t The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, .without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians, .is goiiig to settle. . 
tome mcMt difficult points. 

8. s/ec. The Curiai the Papal court 
* In the stricter sense, the authorities which adminiaterthe 
Papal Primacy ; in a wider acceptation it embraces all the 
authorities and functionaries farming the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope * {Catk. Diet.), 

1840 S. Austin Rarutds Hist. Popes (1847) I. B37 (Stan- 
ford) Still more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of benefices. ^ Stubus 
Const. Hist. III. xix. 35a It was a curious coincidence that 
the great breach between England and Rome should be the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points in which the Curia bad continued to exerciseany real 
juriftdictioo. 

CnriAinc iuR'rial), a, and sb, fa. F. curiai, -ofr 
adj., curiaie ab., ad. L. curidl-is, L curia,] 

A. Oil;, 

•f" 1 . Of or pertaining to a royal court ; having 
the manners Ix'fitting a court ; courtly. Obs. 

147 * Liber Ator in Househ. Ord. (T790) 45 And other 
founnes curiali after the booke of urbaniue. ^ 14B4 Caxton 
Curiall x The lyf CuriaU whyche thou desirest. Ibid, 3 
The maner of the pcple curyall or courtly, xgao St, Papers 
Hen. VII I, II. 56 To .. fall to more curiall, discrete, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before, xsfo Rolland 
Crt. Venus u 793 And to my sistcris, and Ladyis curiall. 

2 . Of or [leitaining to a curia : a. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian enria ; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court; 0. of the papal 
Curia. 

1677 Govt. Venice a8o The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curiai Officer, U permitted to go in their ste^. 1864 
A. J. Horwcxxd yemrBkt. va-j Edzu, /, Introd. tg notCf In 
the celebrated Pinenden plea .there is no appearance of 
curiai foraialities being ol^rved. sSSa Sat. Rev, x8 Mar. 
393 Tha present Pope, so far as he is left untrammelled by 
the exigencies of conventional or curiai etiquette. 

B, sb. 

+ 1 . A member of a court ; a courtier. Obs, 

1^7 Rokbnham ..V<yis(yr(Roxb.)y7 Thou tnaryd ahal bene 
. .To sum Guryal of ryht gret dignite. 

2 . A member of an ancient Roman or an Italian 
curia. 

1677 Gosd. Veuice eSo If the Curiai should become a Coun- 
cellor, the Assistance., would degenerate into Counsel. s86x 
J. G. Subppaso Bad Rasne viii. 4x5 Each municipality was 
made responsible in the person 01 its cu rials, or clwf omcers 
..for its own amount of taxation 1873 G. W. Kitchin 
Hist, France 1. vi. 1 . u The curials (or members of the civil 
municipality) lost their suithority. 

t8. A trcatiic on the Court. Ohs. 

‘The title given to the treatise or letter of Alain Chaitier 
translated by Caxton. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 6 Thus eodeth the Curiai mode by 
Maystre Alain Chanetler. Translated thus in Englyashe 
by Wylliann Caxton. x8b8 K. Digby Broadst. Hon, (1846) 
337 What wisdom is in this sentence of Alain Chattier in his 
Curiai I 

CSxirift.l’iTM (kius'ri&liz'm). [f. CcftiAL a. + 
-IBM.J A curiai or courtly system : esp. applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia ; Vati- 
caniam. 

Ckwrek Rev, 13 Aug. 499/9 Curialism, a word come 
into use during the past week [i.e. in reference to the Vatican 
Council!. 189X Speaker 3 May 430/3 Ibough curialism did 
prevail [at the Vatican Council], some sense of the older 
Catholicism has revived. 

Cvrialist (kiu«*riili8t). [f. as prec. -»• -ibt ; cf. 
F. curialistc, Cotgr.] A member of the papal 
Curia ; a supporter of its policy or authority. 

1847 Buch tr. HagenbadCs Hist, Doctr. 11 . 496 In the 
Roman (Cholic Church a controversy was earned on be- 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians, s^ Contemp, 
Rsv, XIll. X9 A veteran cnnalist assured Dr. Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at all in the manner of transacting 
business at Rome. 

Curialiltio (kiQeri&li'atik), a, [L prec. + -<i€.] 
Of or pertaining to curialists or curialism. 

1870 Lett. onlVatican] CoimciLby ‘Qnirinui' xx6 
Proclaimed, through the curialistic CardiDal Bonnechose. 
s^ W. H. JxRVis Gallicaa CH. Pref. xx Those views of 
the ttionaichical oonotitutlon of the Church . .which charac- 
terise the ultra-CathoIic or Curialistic school. 

t Churia'lity# Obs, OF, curialiti, iiied.L. 
curi&litds, from eitridlis Cumal,] 
ft. What pertains to a court, b. Courtliness, 

o. -iCouBTWT s and 4. 

a wtab Baooh Advke ioSirG. VHHers (R.k 1 come to the 
laet of thoee things whkh t propounded, which is, the Court 
and OtnriaNcy. 1^ T. Adams Esp, a Peter i. e Either 
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through curiosity or cnriality, Christian SahUatioDS are 
thought groat. 1841 Hbvum fe ^ir/. (f87X) 340 [I'ho 
title of Earl MarsJiall was only given them then by tlia 
courtesie or coriaUty of EngU^ 2871 F. Philluv iftf. 
Airorix. 4»6 Hie said Earl. . was not scilm the Kiqgit Cousia 
. .a Curuflity, with which the more aatient and less Ftnnchif 
fied times were unacquainted. s88s W. Bxu. Vtci, Law 
Scoi,t Courtesy or Curianty, 

Curiato I, a, [ad. L. curidt-us adj., 

L cBria,] Of or pertaining to the curise. 

2886 EucycL Brit, aX. 732/1 In Cicero’s time there werq 
still curieM, curiai festivals, and curtate essentblias. 
Curiet, obs. form of Cuhlabb. 

Guriu (kiQ* riq), vbl. sb, [-1V0 L] The action 
of the veri> Cuui. 

1 . Dealing, cure. 

238a Wyclif yer. xiv. 19 Tyme of curing [2388 heeling). 
29n J . Rxad Comptud. Aietkod 60 b, Trie all other remedies 
before he proceede to these aharpe kind of curinges. 1595 
SuAKB. yoku lit. iv. Tis Before the curing of a strong diaaase. 
2891 tr. Hi La Sauesayds Sc. Relig, xxix. efS The curing 
of sickneas. 

2 . The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, dzying or other means. 

167a [see 3]. X79X Trttns. Sac, Enceurag. Arts DC. X74 
Some otiservations on the curing of coffee. 2884 Mauik, 
Exam, us Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growth and 
curing of tobacco. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense l) curing-stone*, 
(sense a) curing-room, -stands -yardf ouring- 
houae, a building where curing is carried on ; 
spec, * ^e building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the ho;;sheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses ’ 
(Simmonds Diet, Trade, 1858). 

x6a9 in Cliambers Dom Ann. Scot, IT. 3X She.. had sent 
to the Laird of I^e to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle. 267a W. Hughes Amer. Plpsicusn 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-huuse, or Curing-house (as they term it). 
2791 Nrwte Tour Eng 4 Scot, too For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be coHiitructcd upon a moderate scale at first. 286a 
Macm, Mag. OcL 5x1 The owners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, who have cunog-stands there. 
Curing, var. of Covkkino -. Obs., recovery. 

€ 144a Promp. Parv. ixi Curynge, or zecurynge of eeke* 
nesse, tonvalescencia. 

Curio (kiu*‘rip), [A familiar abbreviation of 
curiosity.] An object of art, piece of bric-k-brac, 
etc., valued as a curiosity or rarity ; a curiosity ; 
more particularly applied to articles of this kind 
fiom China, Japan, and the far East 
1851 H. Melville Wknle iiL eo A lot of 'balmed Nev^ 
Zealand heads, great cuiios you know. x88t Swinnob N. 
China Ca»Np. 399 Everybody had some rare curios to show 
m^ asking me their wortlu 

b. Comb., as curio-buying, -hunter, -maniac. 
s886 Pall Mall C, 23 Jan. 4/x As a baby is moved to put 
everything it sees into its mouth, so the curiomaniac seeks 
10 make everything within the limits of the crate his own. 
X887 Guillemard Cruise * Masrkesa* 1 . 41 To the curio- 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitable ground. 
x8B8 Pad Mad G. ig SepL s/x By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer, .you are only shown one thing at a time. 
Cnriolo'gic, a, and sb, [A bad adaptation 
of Gr. avpiohoyia-of (of which the normal Eng, 
repr. is cyriolcgic) 'speaking literally' (f. av/uos 
regular, proper, etc. + kbyot speech, -Aoyia speak- 
ing), applied by Clemens Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to av/ifinkiKbs symbolic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which objects are represented 
by pictnies, and not by symbolic characters. 

1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1 1. xd. 64 The last and moat per- 
fect (mode of diacoune and writing] is Hieroglyphic, whereof 
one IS Curiologic, the other Symbolic. 1760 Antig, in A nm 
Reg. 198/9 The piroper or curioloik character eiuxreseed the 
sun by a figure reprinting that luminary. 2828 iTGiLCiimisr 
Philos, Etym, 97 The kind of hieroglyphics which the Egyp- 
tians very properly named Curiologic. 

B. so. Representation by pictore-writing. 

s8s8 J. Gilchrist Pkdos, Etym, 33 Men were led on step 
by atep from hieroglyphics or picture-writing, tocuriolcyiiGH, 
sn abridged form of the former. 2884 R. F. Buston Dakomg 
1 . eo6 Jo this land tbs umbrells is a rude kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blasonry. 
bo Oiulolo'flefel a, » prec., Onrlttlo'gAoalljr 
adv, Cnxio'logj noncs-wd,, representation by 
curioloj?ic symbols. 

2740 Wabsurton Div. Legal* iv. iy. ill, Hietoglyphics 
were written curiologically suid sytiihoKcally. 2824 Edin, 
Rev, Nov. 247 Those hieroglyphics in wnicb part of a 
material object Is put for the whole are called ctmological. 
2828 J. Gilchrist Pkilet. Etym, 3s The same system of 
curiology must have prevailed at a veryearly period. sMs 
H. SrsNcn First Pnm, (2870) 340 The kuriologioal or 
imitative [form]. ^ 

t Ouwon. Obs. run^K [a. F, eurioH, at ad. 
L. edrio, -Stum, f, Guru.] Tae priest of an an- 
cient Roman enria. 

2604 A. DAsax Birth of Heroeieo iriL «■ Beoanse the 
ondeiitCnrioiis and Sacrinbers were cut andriuuiea. 
CuvioaEU^ (kifferip-hlti). Forms: 4-5 oovy-* 
oarioiuto, 5 eiir70uale(e, -onto, oonooile, 
Ciurlow8t88,(oiiry8te)i als 04 - 4 iearioBl 8 e, 501117*1 
ouiloaito(o, -■7to(e, -ajtya, 6 ouxlositya, (kew« 
rlosyto), 6-7 onriositlA, 6- ^87* [a. OF. mri#- 
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M^(AD^lo7r. ad. L. €MMa^>m, t 

i lee Cuaioui and -tt* Subaeqnendy 
conformed mom eloaelj to the Latin, both in 
French aa mttoiifl and m as 
I. As a ^evsonal attribute, 
f 1. CateKtlnesi^ the appUcaikm of cate or 
attention. OAr. 

c^3n FtMmotmuy ja He that lernada best. .And pastod 
M fdows yo curysta. 41 sstt Aaciu&i dbbAriw. lu (Arb)87 
Qbs. Gomaiantaries am to beread wUhaltturiositle. a 1619 
FoTKBaav Atk^m* 1. iv. | x (xfiaa) to They which haue 

.^aaSL ^ 


f 2. Careful, attention to detail; acmpolomneia ; 
exactness, accaracy. Obu 
evj/jft Cnaucaa AttroL n. f 14 ktmdhigt To knows cha 
degree of the sonne by thy riot, fer a matter cuiiosite. 1559 
Scot in Strypo Ann, Xff, I. App, a, *8 If they be . .examyned 
agaiae and again^ thia corioaitie will never come to any 
end. ^ rL**e*n» X/m..Ji^X'. ■ y..QX\^ 

one 

placing, , — - 

Ilia Curioaity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. 1694 Aee, Sev, Lmtg 
(171X) p.xxiii,To take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
. .and to report them at their return with all possibie Curio- 
aiiy. ^ 

1 3. Proficiency attained by careful application ; 
skill, cleverness, inanity. Obs, 

x 6 ott KNOLLua HUtTrurki (x 6 ax) 353 Beside her incom- 
parable bcautie. .adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise. S864 Powxu Exp. Pkiton, 1. 58 If our Dioptlcs could 
attain to that curioainr as to grind uasuchGlaiaei. .wa might 
heard at last the diaoovery of Spiritualitiu themselves. 
1678 SHaDwaLL VirUi 0 t 9 11, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery aience (swinwngl, that not a firoe bieathing 
will exceed you. 1740 Lxoni Palludio^t Arckit 1 . xo Sump- 
tuous BuikOims, which reauir*d more Curiosi^. 1760^ 
tr. yumn S uUax's Voy, (eo. 3) I. in. il xsa Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who nave emxiloyed 
their attention on it. 

1 4. Care or attention carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment, a. 
Undue niceness or fastidiousness as to food, cloth- 
ing, matters of tn?te and behaviour. Obs. 

c 1386 CuAucBR Pan. T. f 755 The ferthe is, curiosite 
(v. r. corioustel with net entent to make and apparayle his 
meta CX490 St. Cnikheri (Surtees^ >148 Common clething 
aU he vsed, AH' curyouste he refused, c 1510 Barclay Mirr* 
Gd. MoHnert (1570) F j. Though I forbid thee proude curio- 
sitie Yet do I not counsell nor moue thee to rudenes. 1531 
Elyot Gov. in. xxU, The curiositie and wanton appetite of 
Heliogabalua xfoi Cosmwallyks Art. 11. xxviil. (x6xx) «i 
We of thcfte latter times full of a nice curiosity, misliko all 
the performances of our fore-fathers. 167a Cave Prim. Ckr, 
II. iv. ( 1673) ^ A. vidous cariosity about meats and driidcs. 
x^ Foxdtcb Sfrm, Worn. (ed. 4) 1 . it. 59 In aflOsirs 
Of this kind, it is but Just to allow to woeaeii a degree of 
curiosity and care. 

t b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; nioetyi 
subtlety. Obs. 

x6og Bacom Adv. Learn. 1, iv. | 6 (1873) 3a This same 
unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts, i6oo 
Markham Farew. Hueh. 11. xix. (1668) 103 Besides many 
other Seeds, which would . .shew but too much eniiosity to 
r^at. x6to Burnet A'^Arr/rrfxfipa) 106 The oaposinon 
or Hereticks andenlly occRsioned too much Cariosity 
amoagtbe fathers. 

6. Desire to know or learn : fft. In a blamable 
sense: The disposition to inquire too minutely 
into anything ; undue or inquisitive desire to know 
or learn. Obs, 

cisBa, WYCUV^mw. SeLWks. 1.997 Bi bis answeie moun 
we se how curiouate of science or uusikilful coveitise of 
cunnynqe, is to dampna nBS — * A^re, iv. oo Others men 
ae not bi onycuriouste tho thingis that ben in the seyntuaxie 
. .dlii thei achulen die. xgaS rvgr. Perf. (W. de W. xS 3 >) 
e That ye aeuerby wayof curiosite be buy to attemp^eouy 
persone therio. 1604 Hirrom Wk$. 1. 488 It is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath oonc^ed. 1675 Brooks 
GtwL Key Wka X867 V. 149 Curiosity is the spiritual adul- 
tery of the soul. Curiosity is apirituiil drunkenness, 

Boxn VimL Nat. See. wk 9840 I. s You feared, that thm 
curiosity of this search might endanger the ruio of the whole 
fabrick. 

b. la a neutral or good lenae: The desire or 
inclination to know or leam about anything, 
what is novel or strange ; a feeling of interest 
leading one to inquire about anything. 

16x3 S Aijcato Treai. But peradventure some asay 

with . . just ouriositie dentaana, how then shall wee know. 
x6w J. Hayward tr. BurndVe Eremena xa A noble and 
Boud curiosity of knowing things in their begliuiingB. tSay 
CLAxaiiooif JtiH. Reb. ti. (18431 44/s There was eo little 
Cttriority. . hi the country to know any thing of Scotland . • 
that, et& aMg Six T. H ierurrt Treat. (X67V) «8e In cariosity 
1 pat some of the wood into my mouth and dnewed it. vm 
Cmriet. im Hmb. 4 - Card. 337 A Plant, arhich he resuscitated 
in the presence of any, whose Carionties brought them to 
see it etmDsFoeF^. fVMMf fFMf(i84o)a«Hahad 
perhaps at tot raised this curiosity in me. Sggl G. BaoMra 
rUUtte jdv. Your curiosity is lOttSM at last, Jowbtt 
^ 4 rils(ed. 9)1.393 Nor had you any curiosity to kxiow ocher 


0. Inquisiriveness in reference to trifles or matten 
which do not concern one. 

>57r ^nimnooKt Dicing m What was the oause 
why Dina was raulshadt wsa it mot hir eoriosICMt 1603 
HouaNO PlutareKcMer. 134 Cuiiositle, which 1 taka to ba 
a desire to know the fhults and hnperfeedons in other men. 
agjS Hon. Smitm Tin Tramp. (18^) ixa Curiosity— loeUng 
over other people's affairs and oveilomdog oar oam, X8B7 
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'T. foaM Mw, JtonAxt A 44GiHMt7..it mmdkrm* 
ploy^ to denote tobabkof iiiqs«siti«siNHm mirii^ 
especially as to the priyto affma ef eoe's o^ihbours. 

1 6. ^ Scientific or mtlstio imeitst j w (|uslily of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisfemsoia Owr. 

, Bvblvii DAiry (18x7)11. xfs, 1 dined at Mr. Pakner'ii 

tn Gray's Inn, whose cuiiositir exocH'd in docks. 1694 
Molbswoeyu Aect. SnndH$ 47Tbls . . quattflos them more 
for a life of Labour ahd Facuiiie, than orAitatid porioiity. 

JouMSON L. /*., Aeuitm Wks. 111 . 73 Mr. todw 
. . wu eminent for curiositv and lUeratura. 

1 7. A pursuit b wbtdi any one takes an inteiest, 
or for whidi he bus a flwey ; a hobby. Obg. 

t649 Sia T. Boowms Fmad. Ep. i. e. Had thdr curioeitiaa 
bMft sedentary, ito Walton AngUr £p. Dod. 4 Thh 
pleRsant curioeiiie of Fish and Fishing . . baa been thought 
worthy the pens and praetkee of divem in other Nations. 
«s88s Fuller IFbfYdMr(x84oiU1.467 FeiilUriag of barren 
ground may be termed a ciiaritsole ouriosity employing 
mai^ poor people therein. 

t o. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel ; trifling interest or desire ; a fancy, 
a whim. Ohs. 

x6m Jas. I Ganp. Piet in Hari. Mite. (Malh.) III. 13 
[Parliament] is no place f. r particular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor for satisfaction of their curiosities. 
i66| Flagtilam; er O. CromweU\mi. a) 7 He was placed 
in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his Fathers curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in hn 
Studies 1670 Cave Prim. Cftr. l x. (1673) >95 A curiodty 
in many in tnoxe times of being bapttxed In Jordan, a eysB 
P»-NH Tracis Wka 1796 1. 4M Ho wholly denied his wifo 
the Curiosity of changing of but one Piece of fiireign Gold. 
IL As a quality of things. 
fG. Careful or elaborate workmanship; per- 
fection of construction ; daborateness, elegance ; 
artistic character. Obs. 

esaSa WvcLir <1880)8 ^ei drawee |>e peple in be 
holidsy by coryouste of gaye wradownea. 1393 Gowxa 
Con/. In. 383, I.. axe. .that boke be nought refuBed.. 
For lack of curiosite. 1483 uaxtom Cold. Axy. 78/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple . . uasseth my 
connynge to expresse. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleat, xxvu. 
Iviii, Betrapped fayre and gave Wyth shyning trappers of 
curiositie. 1384 Burohlry Lei. in Fuller Ck. Hiti. ix. v. 
1 9 An instrument of 94 Arttdes t^jpeat length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile, xfifig Hooke Mkrogr. 163 You 
can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis. 
cover abundance of curiosity and mmotifring. 1673 lMp*s 
Call. I. v. P53. 49 Because mey are loth, .toabate any thing 
of the curiosity of their dress. S697 Collier Ess. Mar, 
SabJ. 11. (xyog) 90 The Ri^larity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. 

1 10. Careful accuracy of construction ; nicety, 
delicacy. Obs. 

x^ Fale DialUt^ KVit The making of the Horologfcall 
CyTindre, and the Ring, .we have presently omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and delinsatioiL ififia Evelyn 
Ckalcog. Pref. (1769) 35 Hus art . . Is arrived to the utmost 
curioticy and accurateness. i6(^ Power A'.^. Pkiles. iil 
170 How many ticklish CutfosiUes, and uioe CircumstMices 
there are Co perform this Emriment exactly. 1703 Mokon 
Meek. Exere, sx Hie chiefost Curiosity in the making .« 
Hinges is, x. That the Pin-hole be exactly round, .e. That the 
Joincs are let exactly Into one another. 1807 Sovthbt 
Espriella's Lett. 1 . 154 Aa idea of the cariosity with which 
these things are constructed. 

11. The quality of being enrions or interesting 
from novelty or strangeness ; curiousness. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mas. X05 This 1 thought good to 
shew you, not for ante curiqsitie which it in it, but [etc.]. 
1660 Sharrock Fepeiables Ep. Ded., The operationi them- 
selves • . are devoid of curknity. x8B8 K. Bebkbley Id 
Evelyn's Mem, (1857) HI. 083 From thence we went the 
next day to Rotterdam, where the curioeity of the place 
detained us three days. 1774 T. Jefyesson A atebi^. Wks. 
1859 1 . App. X94 Hie distance between theee^ and the mstruc- 
tions actually adooted. is of smne curiosity. i8d Haw- 
thorne Fr, i It. yhtls. II. 96 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude. 

m. A matter or thing that has this quality. 

1 12. A carioui question or matter of invesiiga- 
tion ; a nicety of argument; « tubtlety. Obs. 

c X3te Wyclif Wks, (x88o) 6 Jif bei. .timveilen not in holy 
write but veyn pleies and oorloattem. ig88 T. B. Ln 
Primastd, Fr. Aead. l 159 Their sabtUties and bold curio- 
sities, who have sought to pludce. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angebi. 1397 Hoonsr Eeel. Pel. v. aiiL (x6xx) 
eo6 These nice curiosities ate not worthie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them, widsi Donne Serm. 367 
Troubliim the peace of the Cfaufch, with immartinent and 
inextricable curioeitiee. 184B Milton Ck. Gemt. 11. (1851) 
X4S Not to malm verbri curtosktes the end. 1678 Owen 
Mimd^Ged v. X44 A wxmngUng sdenee filled with nicetice, 
Bubdlties, curiosiues, futilous termet of Ait. 1700 Astev tr, 
Saavedra’-FeLXarde 1 . 198 The Books which contain’d idle 
Carioskies were burnL 

tb. A curious or ingenlbas art, experiment, etc. 
sfies CAMum Rem (1637) 943 Divers caiioue men. .by tba 
failing of a rind Magically prepered ..judged that one 
Thoodorui ehoafd eucc^e in the Empire. .By like curiosi- 
tiee it was found that Odo should sucoeede. jifiaft Bacon 
Syhm 1 431 There hath been ptactUed also acunosity|to set 
a Tree upon the North side of a wall {ete .1 0x638 Nabn- 
TON Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 Hiey Sote him to hive had 
certain curioeitif^ and secret wayea of inialKgence above 
to rest. 

flS. A matter u^n wbiob undue cam is be- 
stowed ; a vanity, nloety, refinement. Obs. 

cmgm Apok Loll, xot pM hp wast bimiUr and bis modis, 
and qber mennb, in lustis. and bx 6 >er vayn cariosSteis. 
t474’CAaciON CAcssr iv. UL <x 86 o) Kvfa^Tbenpie ought the 
good women He to curiositeee and placw e w h ere they myght 
mUe tn biame. 0188* TtMnaLB 9 Fkt. ealS (&) Y« greater 


mammk 

the like mriosiue^ tom aa KngMtbm e a to Imuia 

when be leturDB out of Italy, sA4s9ti9mtGUM»Escp,N»ssa 
II. (xdsa> s8o Whan aware in danger to be stripped of all, b 
b not dino then to stand ahout curioeitiee and aicetiea, 
1708 Stanhope / btfwpAr. I.97 UaelemCiiriqehiei, and such 
as tend to adorn, but aotat aU toassend the llan. 

1 14 . A cufiouf detail, feature, or trait Odx. 
i 488 H.MoEEWa/fld Ael,ti.aiL(x7Cs)79The Kyn..b 
so exmiiBitely fransed. .thm not the bast ouriosity can bo 
added. iMg itoKE Afitogr - 47 
epecuiamB.i» a Body that seems to have aa many Curieaitiea 
ia iia Fabrick aa any oommoa Mineiml 1 have met with. 
1747 Goulo^mf. Antsvj Pliny infocmana that the Aats of 
htsGoontcy me apom to pOT tnair Dead* which b aCario- 
sity not iauutad by ours in Engbod. 

15 . An object of interest; any object yalned as 
carious, imre, or strange, 

1 1648 Howell Lett. 1. 1. uriii, Amonjgsi other Curbaltlm 
which he pleased to rikew me m ana down Paris. 10864 
Evelyn Kal. Hert. <1719) sox Hm Karoiasua of Japan. . 
that nice Curiosity. sS^ Bovls Otemu Rdi. (tost jSx 
heading. Upon the right of a Branch of Conri aiUong 
a great Prince's Collectioo of Curioshbe. lyio Hesenb 
CmUct. (Oaf. Hisl Soc.) 111 . m These Pyxldesor BoEsearo 
mention’d as great curiositiea 1770 Kuckman in uWA 
Tram. LX. 30a Crilecting natural curiosities of die insect, 
birtLand beast kinds, mfip Semmks Advent. A^fieat It, 
69s The cargo, consbUng nMMtly of light Japanese go4d% 
bScer ware, and curiositSs. 
tb. Curious things. Obs^ 

si&b W. GiLFm Ohs. Piet. BeatUp I. p. xxil, The boweb 
of the earth, containing such aouwing atoras of curiority. > 

0. Applied to a penon who b^queer' in bis 
appearance, habits, etc.; cf. oddii/. 

1873 Slang Diet., Cure, an odd neison; a onmam j im i wis 
term, abridged from enriesity, which was fomserly the 
favourite expreesion. 

10 . Cesnb., as cstridsify-deaUr^ ’•mengtr; otdio- 
aity-aliop, a abop where curiosities mre bought 
and sold. 

X789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sab/.j^ Painiere'Wm i8ia 
II. x8a Made Sequent Cariority-campaigiia. b8i8 Haslutt 
Eng. Peels v. (xto) 1 78 A muaeom or curiosiwwhop. 1840 
Dickenu (title). Old Curiewity Sito ibid, i, The oarlority- 
dealer'9 warshouw. sBia All Vemr Retmd Ka 74, 309 
One— a notable curioHky-mooger. 
fl ChtriOfK> (ki(l»ri|du*g9). mrck. PI. * 1 , -Off. [a. 
It. curtoso (.kwrii^sp) a curious person.^ In lytli 
c., naually one who b curious lo matters of soienoe 
and nit ; b. later, an admirer or collector of ourio^ 
titles ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

iMB-ya Wood Lifit 94 JulyxfisB, Dr. John Wilklne, warden 
of Wadham Coll» tba gxeaUst curioso of hb thne. syse 
London & Wiax Cempl. Coed. (17x9) 40 The most judlcloiia 
lort of Cartoao’a S. Switees Prmei. Gnrdinern, xiU.’ 
99 Those curioBo's who divide herbe intn fawr d e gi nei cd 
heat, and four degrees of cold. i 8 e 4 Sum Winter St Lend. 
1* ai6(l'he booksjreaiained statlonaiy on toriieliwi^exospl 
to the carieti. 

Cuxiou (kitb-rlM), a. Fomif : 4-5 oonroue^ 
-ious, ourioae, -yua, 4-5 ourlouse, -youi, g 
oorlos, -iouno, -yosmo, ourioua^ -iowie, -oso, 
-rwE, -yono, 5-6 euxycraao, -lus, 6 oourioiu, 4- 
ourlooi. fa. OF. curius {Ck. ds K0I, nth c.)«; 
Pr. curios, Sp. and It curioso L. cBnSs-us used 
onl^ Bubjectively *full of care or pains, oaiefnl^ 
assiduous, inquisitive’ ; French has also to objec- 
tive sense in 14th c. {r^s curi^es),J 
A word which has been used from time to toe with many 
shades of meaning ; the only senses now really carrent are 
5, i6y and (in some applications) 9. 

1. As a subjective quality of peisons. 

fl. Bestowing care or pains; careful; studious, 
attentive. Obs. 

cxjlBfi Chauceu Skipnmds T. e43 My deere wifi I the 
brseeke. . For to kepe oure good be curious, B494 Faevan 
Ckren. vi. dx. x5« He ehold take hym vnto hii care, and 
be to at curyous as he wolde be vnto hb owne riiyldm 
e xeeo Melmine xoo Melusyne was foil coryoue aiHi besy to 
make el thinges redy. 1980 Sidney rinuuoav. 4 


r.457 But the 


curioue eervant of Phibnax forbade him to entry, sdns 
Jbr. Taylor Hefy^ Living i. | x He that b curioas of hb 
time, will not easily be uaraady and unfurnished, lyai 
R. Bradley Wks, Nat. eo The French Gatdenere . . are . . 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushrooiu 
be left. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Cem/xy Wks. 11 . 38 They 
wera not alwaya strictly curious, whriher the opiploM.. 
wtto tntCb 

t b. Anxious, concerned, solidtous. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom Rose 1059 Many a ttaitoor envious, That ban 
ful busie and curious For to dttprsise, and to bbma. t%t% 
More in Grafton Ckren. 11 . 783 Amengeic them that were 
mors amorous of tier bodie, then curiousof her soub. sfixi 
Shako. Cymb. 1. vl. xgx And 1 am somechbg cuxious. .To 
haue them in safe stowage, a 1697 SraATHSFEV Let. ia 
Astbre/t Mise. ais Being curious for nothing but tbi 
Verity. 

t2. Careful ai to the standard of exoeUeuoe; 
diflfomlt to satisfy; particuliu; nice, fastidious. Obs^ 
a. esp. in food, dothing^ matten of taste. 

e 1380 WvCLiF Sek Wks, 111 , sos Take mesle and dxinke 
in mesure, oe to costli ne tolicorousc, and be not to corious 
Iwrabouta. 1489 Canton of A. y viL 17 No^ 

curyous of tnygaoies, folyetes ne of iewellia 1579 LvLy 
(Arb.) 1 iS Be not curious to enrif thy bsire. nxme 
H. Smith Serm. (1866) IL3S9 Christ was not eurions in nis 
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upparel rBsi Scott ATm/'Aw. til, In arnmgtnff which [the 
Mirj men at that time, .were very aice aiid cur&uo. 
t b. ^neraliy. Particular ; cautious. Oh. 

«*533 Co- BssNawi Cold. Bk. M. Aurtl. (2546) H ii, Wise 
among wyse men, ae it ie couenable for a curioui^e prynce 
to be. lijga SuAKa Tam. Skr. rv. iv. 96 For curiout 1 can- 
not be with you, Si^ior Baptista lOty Morvsoh I tin. 1. 
Ill iii. 95a The ItaiianA, in rc|nrd of their clime, are very 
curious to receive etrangere in a time of plague. idOa 
GesniKU Princ. 15 Builders ought also to he very curious 
and corefull in the choice of the place to Build a Seat on. 
169a Locks Kduc. §99 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in tliat of a Wife for him. 277a Borkb Carr. 
(iB^4) 1 ., 375 Men of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
cunous, in the choice of means. 

t O. Particular about details, or as to manner of 
action. Oh. 

B. Gooub Kinf^d. Ded, Q. Elis., Wherein I haue 
the Jesse bccne curious, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
benifite of the common and simpler sorte. 1655 Gi'rn all CAr. 
in Arm. 11. 943 What is the Gospel of all thisr but that God 
is very curious in his worship. 1697 Dampibr Voy. (iteS) 1. 
A in b, 1 have not been curious as to the spelling of the Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animats. 1743 Land. 4 Comniry 
Brow. HI. fed. 9> 295 The Alewives . . are most of them as 
curious in their brewing it [White Ale] as the Dairy-woman 
in making her Butter. 

td. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 
tion, accurate. Ohs. 

*^a Fullbk Holy A Prof. St. 11. xxl. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, thougn a curious searcher after the time, 
lost one day.^ 1764 Harmkr Obst-rv. xxr. xi. 88 Ascertained 
^ some curious and accurate peison. 1826 Simuer Hi»t. 
Cards i. to It is to be desired that some curious orientalist 
may think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry, 
b. Said of the eye, ear, etc. 

iSpt Shaks. Bom. 4 ynl. 1. iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quote deformities ? 1684 R. IL School 0/ Rocroation 9 The 
little Beagle .is of exceeding Cunning, and curiousScent in 
Hunting. 2699 Bbntlkv Phal, 908 The difference .. is very 
small, and stu'h as might esc»M even a curious Eye in so 
dim an Inscription, a 2713 Ellwooo (1714' 135 

Having a cunous Ear, he understood by myTl'one, when 
1 understood what 1 read. 

1 4. iDgenions, skilful, clever, expert. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 359 A crafty man and a curlouss. 
e 2400 Dtsir. Troy 21677 A ire. But no clerke is so corious 
to ken vs the nome. 2^ T. W^atson Cent. Lotte Ep. Ded., 
The curious pcnsill of Apellea 2652 Fuller Abel Rediv^ 
funitts (1867) II. j 8s A curious limner was employed to draw 
nis picture to the life. 17x5 J. R!Chardson 7 'h. Painting 
sB A curious Mechanick’s Hand must be exquisite. 176a- 
71 H. Walpolr Vertue'sAnecd. Pmnt. (2786) 111 . 959 That 
neat and curious painter Vander Heyden. 

6. Desirous of seeing or knowing ; eager to learn ; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatory connotation : 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not concern one, prying. (The 
cunent subjective sense.) 

a 2340 Hampolb Psalter cxxxvi. 3 pei are curiouse ft wold 
witt hat jwi are iiou^t worthi till 2375 Barbour Bruce iv. 
687 Bot fcill folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touBs. c 2384 CiiAUCEB H. Fame 1, so That sorame man is 
to curiouse In studye. 2506 Pilgr. Per/.K\i, dc W. 2531) 
28 b, How no persone sholde be iniryous in askyng ques- 
tyons concernynge the secretes of god. 1653 H. Cooan tr. 
Pintds Trav, xhv, 179 He was a man very curious, and 
much inclined to hear of noveItieM| and rare things. 2754 
Richarubon Grandisan (2781) I. xiii. 73 Those branches of 
science which . . serve for amusement to inquisitive and 
curious minds. 2893 Hr. Martinbau Brooke Farm x. zi6 
Two or three neighoours. were curious to know what he 
had seen abroad. 1873 Halb In His Name vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers, 

t b. Minute In inquiry or discrimination, subtle. 
ats$^ Anp. S ANDYS .Srrwf. U841) 3x6 The quiddities of 
too curious schoolmen. 

t o. Devoting attention to occult art. Ohs. 
wpM Udall, etc. Erasm. Far. Epk. Argt., lliat Citie was 
full of Curiouse roenne, and suche as were geuen to magicall 
sutes* 257B Timms CeUuine on Gen. 35 Certmne couripus 
frersoos abuse this place to colour iheir vaine prognostica- 
tions. s6iq Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 137 Curious men, tliat 
consulte with Btarres, and spirits, for their destinies. 

d. Of actions, etc. : Prompted by curiosity. 

2840 Djckbns Old C. Shop i, Every now and then she stole 
a curious look at my face as if to make quite sure that 1 was 
not deceiving her. 2876 Blackib Senge Relig. ^ Life 291 
Live, and make no cunous comment. 

1 6. Taking the interest of a connoisseur in any 
branch of art ; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 
Const, ofs in and infin. Oh. 

1577 B. Googb HeresbacNe Hush. nr. (t^86) 270 b, Yet of 
many curious and fine fellowcs, for their rareneBse and 
daintinesse, they [pheasants] are brought up, and kept. 
1844 Evelyn Mem. (185:1) ^ Monsieur Morine . . one of 

the most skilful and curious persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De la 
Quint. Cornel. Card. 1 . 34 Gentlemen that are Curiout in 
Gard'ning. 2734 tr. Rollings Ane. Hist, (1837) VII. jorti. 

1 8. 338 He was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. X7S1 Johnson Rambler Na Z77 P5 
A select compsmy of curious men, who met once a week to 
exhilarate their studies, and compare their acquisitions 
Every one of there virtuosmi, etc. 1^ Copper-Plate Metg. 
No. 6 Die bishop’s family being cunous botanists, 
b. In this sense often absolntelv in pi. 

1634 SfE T. Hebbbrt Treso. 115 Her Caravans lodge 
exceeds her Mosque, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the curious 1708 J. Chambbrlaynb St. GU Brit. 

I. iti. ii. (xjisV Z58 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing in the Cabinets of the Curious 2768 W. Gilpin Ess. 
Prints 941 A few impressions had been taken from the 
plate in its first state, which tell among the curiow for ten 
times the price. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . is 11. f 59 
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The^ curious In lublloermphy are convereant with ether 
versioos and editione of the sxteenth century. 

IL As an objective quality of things, etc. 

1 7. Made with care or ait ; skilfully, elaborately 
or beantlfnlly wrought. Obs. 
e 1384 Chaucbm H. Fame 1. X95 Moo curioUM Mrtreytures 
. .then 1 sawgh euer. 7 a 1400 MorteArtk. 61 Thare a citee 
he sette. .with curious walles cz4So .SV. Cutkbert (Surtees) 
7848 A bischop stafl' was preriouse, And in makyng full 
curiouse. 2579 Lylv Eupkttee {Ash.) 54 Doth not experience 
teach vs, that in the most curious Sepulcher are enclosed 
rrjttrn bones ? i6xt Biblb Ejc. xxviiL 97 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. 1633 H. MonmAntid. Ath. 11. ix. <1723)67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and Trees. 2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc.et If your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Upper-side . . is a great Ornament. sTflo-ya tr. Juan tg 
iflloePe Fey. (ed. 3) 1 iv. tx. 183 [Boats], .of a more curious 
and elegant construction. 

tb. Of food, clothing, etc.: Exquisitely pre- 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherchi. Obs. or arch. 

c 13SS E E Alia. P. B. 2353 In be clernes of his con- 
cubines ft curious wedec. cs^ P. Pi. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With curiuse drynkes. 1514 Babclav 
Cyt. ts Uplondyskm, (Percy) p. Ixvi, 1 aske no palace nor 
lodging curious. ZS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI ^ 11. v. 53 His 
Viands sparkling in a Golden Cup, His bmlie couched in 
a curious bed. 16x3 J. Stbphbns Satyr. Ess, A vU b, The 
inviter. .cannot well provide . . One dish so curious, as may 
please each tast. 170a C. Matheb Magn.^ Chr. iii. 1. t. 
(185a) 976 He made a careful, though not curious, diet serve 
him. ^1863 Swinburne Poems 4 r Ball.^ Leper I served 
her wine and curious meat. 

t8. Carefully worked out or prepared; ela- 
borate. Obs. 

xs6z T. Nobton Calvin * s Inst. n. 145 Y* obiections are 
not so strong that they nede a curious confutation. 9573 
G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 44 Not to look after am 
set or carious epistle. 16x4 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat, 839 
Persecuted with most cunous torments. 1674 Bhbvint 
Saul at Endor 363 Served with the curiouse.At Music. 

9. Of actionfl, investigations, etc. : Characterized 
by special care, careful, accurate, minute. 

zsad Pil^. Perf. (W. de W. XS31) 143 h. Stones quadrat 
or squared, polysshed ft dressed after the rooost curyous 
Dianer. a 1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. (15^6) 
Gviiih, He made curious diligence to searche out all tlie 
players, xfiga Needham tr. Selden*s Mare Cl. x68 It did 
not sufficiently appear . . without a more curious examina- 
tion. t&h Obsertf. Burning London in Select. Harl. Msec. 
(<793^ 446 A more curious suid earnest inqui^ of the truth. 
x8s9 Disraeli Sp. in Times 33 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. x868 Argylb Reign 
Law vii. (28711 340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
laborious contrivance. 

1 10, Characterized by minute in^iry or treat- 
ment : a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Obs. 

rz34a Haxipolx Prose Tr. (x866) 3 The name of Ihesn.. 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra ys. 2333 
CovEEDALK/a6xxxv. 15 Nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions. 23^ Vautrouillibb Luther oh Ep. 
GeU. 26 We must abstaine from y* curious searching of Gods 
maiestie. 1654 Fuller 7 W Serm, 63 [This question) is 
curious for man to enquire and impossible to determine. 
2740 Young Nt. ’ik. ix. 2853 Tis not the curious, but the 
pious path. That leads me to my point, 
t b. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Obs. 
riMi Chaucer Astrol. Prol. a That curio[u]s enditing & 
hara sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to leme. 
1338 Starkey Englana 1. iv. 237 The maner of syngyng. . 
was not so curvouse as hyt ys now. 2563 Fulkb Meteors 
(1640) 70 b, A Mathematical! reason . . more curious, than 
can be understood of the common sort. 26x3 J. Salkbld 
Treat. Angele 335 Amongst ocher very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
z6^ Power Exf. Philos. Pref. 10 In these narrow Enjgines 
[microscopic animals] there is more curious Mathematics. 

1 0, Recondite, occult. Obs. 

ijjifa WvcLiP Acts xix. X9 Manye of hem that tueden 
cunouse thingis btoujten to gidere bookis, and brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. etdUb Chaucer Prattkl. T. 393 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerout I'o reden Artes that been 
curious, .a book he say Of Magyk naturecl. 2611 Bible 
Acts xix. 29. 26x9 SiE A. Goecxs tr. Bacon* s De Sap. Vet, 
95 Unlawfull and curiout arts of what kind soever. 

1 11- Minutely accurate, exact, precise. Obs. 

28x4 Sbldbn Titlee Horn. 11. L f 43 Your curious learn- 
ing and Judgment may correct where 1 have erred. 2685 
Hoorb Mtcrogr. a The Poinu of the most curious 
Mathematical Instruments. 2871 Petty Pol. Anaf.^ Pref., 
Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 
proper Instruments. 2784 Dunn in Phil. Trane, LIV. 1x5, 

1 set my watch exactly by the clocks^ caption Bentincke 
and captain Holland were present with curious watches. 
i8b3 Caelvlb Schiller 11. (1845) 57 Formed upon a strict 
and curious standard. 

1 12. Of materials : Fine, delicate. Obs. 

2883 Hooke Mierogr. 4 Even the most curious Powder 
that can be made use of. .must consist of. .rough particles. 
Ibid. 5 The finest Lawn . . so curious that the threads were 
scarce discemable by the naked eye. 2869 A. Browne A rs 
Piet. (1675) 87 Draw the lines of toe Eyelids, .with a pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. 
tl8. Of or pertaining to tbe exercise of care, 
■kill, or ingenuity; tkilTed, skilful. Obs. (Cf. 

2882 CkiSTHAM AngieVe Vade-m. Pkef., It is not nne, 
curious, and skilful Angling, that destroys the breed of 
Fish, a Mf Petty PoLAnth. i (xtet) 33 As Tradm and 
curious Arts increase J so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
crease. Adah Smith W. N. i. xi. (1869) 1 . 163 He de- 
cides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in favour 
of tbe vineyard. 

1 14. Without explicit reference to workmanship: 
Exquisite, choice,' excellent, fine (in beauty, fiavour, 


OXTBIOUSXiT. 

or other good quality). Obs. or dial, (Cl. mod. use 
of nice.) 

€ thouAtvn*. Arih, III, Maydyas .. curtate and curiowse 
Forsothe in bed lay. t|^ Stewaht Cren. Scot, 11 . t? He 
gat on h>r ane tone calm FergniL In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious. 2638 Sia T. Hbebext ‘Jrav, wf 
The Oranges, .are. .off so curious a relish, as alfscts the 
eater beyond measure. Ibid, 354 Cloatn'd with sweet 
gmsae, long and curious. 2663 JhoPYB Diary B4 Sept., 
A very calm, curious morning. 1687 Primatt City h 
C, Build. 20 Salisbury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in England, which are very famous for 
curious air. 2897 Dampibr Voy. 116981 1 , xv. 436 We filled 
all our Water at a curious Brook close hy ut. rag Bradley 
Fam. Diet. b.v. Vinegar t In about thiriy or forty Days it 
will be curious Vinegar. »4a Phil. Trans. XLII, 148 (In 
5 uflblk) 8 he said.. if her Butter was not curious, she eat 
dry Bread. x8x8 J. Pickering Voc, U. S.^ Curious, .is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of 'excellent', or 'peculiarly excellent’; as in.. 

' These are curious apples ' ; ' this is curious cider '. 

1 15. Calling foith feelings of interest ; interest- 
ing, noteworthy. Obs. or arch. 

xMa Burnet Rights Princes iv. 235 The curiousest Re- 
mains of former Ages that are extant. 2739 Sir J. ksv- 
nolds Idler No. 70 f 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
2703 Smbaton Eaystone L. I ^6 [It] would ba%’e been not 
only curious, but useful, had it been handed down to us, 
s8x6 Keatinge Trav. (2827 II. 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to asceruin where and iiow the scaffolding was 
obtained for such a work. ^ 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity ; exciting curiosity ; 
somewhat surprising, strange, singular, odd ; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense.) 

27x3 J. Richaedson Tk. Painting xoo This Is veiy Par- 
ticular, and Curious. 17x9 — Sc, Connoisseur B04 What is 
Rare, and Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally uke Pleasure in. 27^ Burke Obsertt. Late 
State Naiion^Vlkn, 2843 I. 201 A most cuiious reason, 
truly ‘ 
rare [ 

Dilke Greater Brit. II. 163 
liefore me a curious scene. 


! 1807 Crabbb Par. Reg. 111. ^ No curious shell, 
plant, or brilliant spar, Intii.'ed our traveller. x86q 
E Greater Brit. II. 163 Seated in the piazxa .. I had 


piazxa . 

Bryce Amer. Commw. 


III. xc. 352 , 1 give here a few of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1769. 

1 17. Such as interests the curioso or connois- 
seur. Obs. 

2863 Boyle Occae, R^. (1669) 3.59 I'hc number of fine 
things that make up this curious collection. 17x9 
J. Richardron Sc, Connoisseur 45 Pictures, Drawings, 
Prints, Statues, Intaglias, and the Uke Curious Worics 
of Art. 2732 '7 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. /m, They are 
generally banish’d from very curious Garden^ and are 
proper only for lermi Gardens. 2788 W. Gilpin £ss. Prints 
245 in curious collections we meet with a few of Cuyps 
etchings. 

III. tI8. quasi'Od^. Curiously. Obs. 

IMS Shaks. Lucr xacoDiisis too curious-good, this blunt 
and ni. «i644 Quarles xi Pious Medit. (17x7) 64 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise ; Too curious wise. 
1687 Congreve Oid Batch, iv. xvii, Tis most curious 
fine weather. 2702 Cowprr Odyss. xxi. 460 Within the 
hall, let none look curious forth. 2834 J. H. Newman 
Lett, (189X) 11 . 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise it. 

Hence f Ou'rioiui v., nonce-wd. {intr.\ to work 
curiously or artistically. 

2608 Svlvbbtbb Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. (2641) a2a/a A mat 
comaline ; Where some rare Artist (curiousing upon't) Rath 
deeply cut Times triple-formed Front. 

CnrioiUily (kiQa'rUsli), adv. [£ prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a curious manner. 

1. Carefully, attentively, arch. 

238a Wyclip Eccl. ix. X Alle these thingns I tretede in 
myn herte, that 1 vndirstonde curyously. c X400 Maundbv. 
(1839) vi. 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazincs kepen fulle 
curyously. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/3 Kepyng hymself 
rygbt curyously fro the. .world. s6j^ Walton Lives 1. 19 
[She] had been curiously and plentifully educated. 1880 
Scarlrtt Exchanges 3^7 He must curiously observe, if the 
first and second Advice agree, or not. 27M Loud, h 
Country Brew. iv. (ed. a) 333 If they [Welch Coal] are 
curiously burnt, they giiwle like common Cinders. 2872 
Tennyson IdyllSf Last Toum. 90 Take tbott my churl, 
and tendi him cunonsly. 

2. Inquisitively ; piyingly. 

238a WYCLIP a Tkosi. lit 11 Summe among |on. .no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously lx8zs are hnai-bodiesj. 
2889 SlMMia Advent. Afloat 11. 716 Crowds gathered 
to look curiously upon her. x8B6 Bbsant Children qf 
Gibeon 11. xxxi, Lady Mildred listened and watched him 
curiously, as if trying to read something unexprctiaed. 

8. With careful art, ikilfully, elaborately, exqui- 
sitely, cunningly, arch. 

2340 Ayenb, 176 Leuedis hat xuo curiouseliche agfoyheh 
hire hcaueden mid pieciouse agraybinges. e idbaAnUerist 
in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif laB Wib silvep veatel bei ban 
aervyd cunously. 1 1 j88 Chaucer FrankL T, x8x Craft a 
mannea hand so curiously Arrayed hadde thia ffardyn. 187 * 
T. Norton tr, NeweFe Catech, (i8«) 197 That wa aeek 
not and gather together curiously winty thing! for ban* 
s^ Ray yioum. Low C. m Tba Steqple jof S. 


qiieting. 
Maries ( 


.iaries Church is *, Curiously built and carved, .tyit 
Heamne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 111 . a8i The PontiH^ 
most curiously illuminated. 2809-10 Mao. Edoswobth 
Madame de Pleury x, Her curiously wrought ivonr toys. 
2878 E. White Lfe in Christ tv. xeIv. (1876) 40B It b of 
far more importance, .to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe It curiously now. 
t b. By art : artificially, Obs. ran. 

2825 J. STBPHENa Satyr. Ees. (ed. a) sx Thliiga enrioutiy 
Created, difler as much from thinget begotten, as the fine 
Man from birth, and artifielall bodies from mans Isauo. 



cnmionAarastk 
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mtaap. 


4 . With mittitte minatel/* ermctllTi 

lastidlouiljr^ uloeir* deUcately, aHk, 
ifSs Pavi tr. BuUit^r mt A}0C* (iji73> 9« K I MPP«m 
ximdt not to roMon «ny airiouiryer nmemot nt ihit 
^roMnu i5i^ THVKNB in /fPiMtMil. 40$ CnriootUe 
cnrping At my bArronnaA in writing* t^or-ia Bacon £sg, 
S/mUs ( Arb.> 8 to bo rend but not cttfiouNy, 1701 Moxon 
Af^eJk, Extrc, 118 Joinon work tnorocuriouBlyf andobtorvo 
tho RttloA more exnctlyi timn Carpentert need do. tBag 
Scorr Pfotrit xv. You ahould cnquiM into them mntteri 
A little more curioueljr. 1871 Blackiu Pcmr PkMu* i 85 
Aa iff man Ahould curiouAly deAcribe the cylinderA ao 4 the 
pUtonA and the wheelt^ etc. 

t 5 . * Nicely’, finely, excellently, handiomely, 
beantifnlly. Obs, 

1948 Hall CArve. tor b, Riehely trappi^, and euriouelyo 
armed. 1807 Lilly car. Astral, clxxxi. 756 The Aecorid 
wife U. .cunoudy handAome. 1665 Sii T. Hbrbbrt 7 'rwv. 
(1677) B33 A Viol full of intoxicatinir Wine, which both 
looked and reli»hed curiouely. 1670 NAiBoiotiaH ymi, in 
Ssv, Lais yay, 1. (X71Z) 67 I'he Lcavee of the Treee are 
like green Birch-tree Leaven, curiouAly Aweet. >785 Baao- 
LBV Pam. a.v. Syilalntb, Let it Atand two or three 

houra. till it Aettlea, and it will eat curioualy. 


6. In a way that excites interest or surprise ; re- 
marknbly, htrangely, oddly; queerly. 

1665 Hooke Microgr- 9t An infinite variety of curlouKly 
figur’d Snow. 1797 Bbwick i^nV. /f/n/r (18471 1 . ^64 The 
entrance was long, and*curiouAly arched over with the Atems 
of dried grasa 1870 Lowkll Amone my Bks. Ser. ii.(i^3) 
i6x Veraeik . curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 1875 
Jbvoms Monty (t67U) ia8 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bronce for 
small money. 


CnriouneaSI (kiu«Tidsnds). [f. as prec. + 
-Nsas ] 


1 . The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious: fa. Carefulness; diligence; skilfulness; 
scrupulosity; fastidiousness. Oos. 

cs4,^ York Mysi, xxix. 31 Of )>e coriousnease of hat 
karle her is carping. ise8 Tindai.k Parab. Wicktd Mam- 
mon wks. I. 58 lie diligent therefore that thou be not de- 
ceived with curiousneAA. 1555 Ldbn DtenHts 136 Not thej'r 
ignoraunce and slothfulnea but pernicious curiousnea. 
1561 T. Hoby tr. Castl*tione's Courtytr 1. E iij b, To repre- 
hend liys curyousnesse in hys workes. ^ x6a6 Withbb Brit. 
Rememb. vi. 1937 They dresse Their bodies, with such 
tedious curiousncKse. 169a Dkvdbn St. Evrtmont t Ess. 
35 He joined the Curiou.sncA<i of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. <11698 Temple Ess. CardeHiHg\iV%, 1731 I. *76 
Much CuriousnesA or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climates. 

b. Inquisitiveness: often as a fault; » Cubic- 
STTY 5. 

156s T. Norton CatvvCs Inst. in. 303^ Y' curiousnesse^ of 
men. .which con by no siuppcs be restrained from wandring 
into forbidden compasses. <1x640 Sia W« Alkxamdfr 
Hours I. IxU. iT.\ Ah 1 curiousness, first cause of all our ill. 
X794 Mas. Radclifpb Mysi. Udoipho xx, We had all a 
little more curiousriess than you had, 1859 Tennyson 
Vivitn 363 Howsoe’er In children a great ciiriousneM be 
well. Who have to learn ihemselves and all the world. x866 
I. H. Newman Gtroniius iii, 1 fain would know.. were 
it but meet to ask, And not a curiousnesa. 

2 . The Quality of being objectively curious : f a. 
Beauty; elaborateness ; exquisiteness. b. Strange- 
ness, novelty, oddness. 

e saW Chaucbi Pars. T. P 379 rHarl.> In greet preciousnes of 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of mynstralcye. xaeo 
Latimer Lsut. Sorm. Edw. VI ^ Wks. 1 . 993 In this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no j^at clerkli- 
ness. s6xo Gvillim HtraUlry 11. i. (x66o) 50 The curious- 
ness and excellency of their workmanship. 1674 N. 
Faixpax Bulk f Sotv. 193 The unuttarable curiousness of 
its [the world's] frame and workmanship. i 85 a Parthsnoa 
a6 July 401 The bindings . . are remarkable both for their 
cunousness, beauty, and fine praservation. slb4 Helps 
Soc, Prsss. iii. 35 The appreciation of rarity and curioua- 


CuxiouBte, Ciuiua(e, etc., obs. forms of Cubio- 
BITT, CUBIOUS, etc. 

tOu-rUepC'. nonce-wd. Obs. [App. imitative.] 
To cry as a quail. 

a ites Urquhart Rabolais in. xiii. 107 Curring of Pigeons 
. .curkling of Quails. 

Curl (kfol), sb. [f. Cdbl v.^ : cf. twist, wrinkU. 

Cf. also Du. krut, MDu. krttl/s, krolU, MLG. krul, LG. 
kruUe. MHG. krolU, hrol, mod.Ger. dial. kroUs curl, 
lock of hair, ON. krul, Norw, hrull, krdllt\ which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. : see Crull.] 

1 . A lock of hair of a spiral or convolute form ; 
a ringlet. 

Applied indifferently to a fiat spiral like the mainspring 
of a watch, a cork-screw-like form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms. 

i6oe SHAKa Ham. 111. iv. 56 Hyperions curies, the front 
of loue himselfa 16^ Sia T. Herbert Trwo. (1677) 139 
Their hrir was longand dangling In curia 17x1 Additon 
S^t. No. xoe F 7T0. .adjust a Curl of Hair. s8^ Mias 
Mulocx y. Halifax ii, He tossed back his cuils, and looked 
smiling out through the window. 

2 , Anything of a similar spiral or incurved 
shape; a coil, wreath, convolution, undulaiion. 

x6xg Chapman Odyss. xxm. (R.), [An oar] which breakes 
The waues in curies, a 16x4 RANootra Poems (1638) la 
About each Hmbe he hurles His wanton body in^ numerous 
curies. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. 1. ,i. § xx The several 
Labels of a Oroundsel-Leaf are all laid In a Back-Curl. 
1774 T. Twining in Recreat. 4 Stud. (xSSa) 30 Purcell, snth 
air his old curls and twiddles, is perfiiction to him. 183a 
G. Downes Lott. Coat. Countriss 1 . 387 Here and there wc- e 
ciuIb of smoke. 


3 * the ictiott orctfriiiHr» getttte 6f btliif ewfed 

i88^Sm T.HjmMiav Ypup. (B677) t88 la eaha waather. . 
the WM is psdteue and without tho l^ast vtsil^ cud or 
wihle, site bAMKEa " " * . - 


I IL III. Iv. ar It tdio btese] 

^mes m a one, amalt, Mack Curie upon nw Water. 1791 
TWsif. Sof. Enemtroi. Arte (ed. ariV. 47 The wOvesTT 
spwd their fury ia a jienUe cud up tho elepa. sta 
WHrntBB /fflMi/ppy ^ Mm ill, Huntiag tho biadk man. 

Is the cud of hb hair a^ the hue ^ his 
Me^ Token the hair in cud. 

b. Curl of tki tip* a alight elevatlim or bending 
of the up))er lip, expressive of scorn or disgust 
18x3 Byron Corsair 1. x. The Up's least euti, the lightest 
palenem . . sp^ alone Of deeperpessbns. ifigj H . Spbncrr 
(V/ g. Afut/e Ess. 1891 IL 40a DisgtMt [is shown! by a curl 
ofthelio. 

0. Anglinf>. An eddy in a stream ; also a ripple 
on the surface of water caused by the wind. 

xytB Bowlkes UsUv. Angler tye Throw.. Into holes and 
curls of the water, for there the best fish commonly He, 
s8M Medwin Angler in Walee 1 . 47 See, the fish are rising 
. .1 think 1 can reach the curl yonder, sfigs EiNOBLEy 
Claucus \xefZ) 19 The breexe has coma on, and there has 
bnn half-an-hour's lively fishing curl. 

4 . A disease of potatoes, in which the shoots are 
curled up and im^rfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves are cnrled up. 

*79® srans. See. Rncourt^. Arte VIIL §9 The [potato] 
wpe . . have . . grown up sound and good, and free from 
Curl x%ys Veg. Subet. Food 148 llie curl first made iu 
appearance in this country in . . 1764, in Lancashire. s86d 
I'reat. Bot. 963 Curl, a formidable disease in potatoes, 
referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tubers produce oeformeo 
curled shoots . . which are never perfectly developed. i8la 
Garden 33 Feb. 133/3 Curt . . occurs when the Rosee have 
been occupying the jnound for a very long period. 

b. A potato attected with this disease. 

1791 Trans. Soe. Eneourag. Arte IX. fit Why some Curls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

6. Comb., as curl-crested, faced, -headed adjs. ; 
curt tuft', ourl-oloth, a kind of woollen cloth 
wiih a curly surface ; ourl-oloud, Cibbub 4. 

X991 Pkbcivall Sp Diet., Creepo, curie headed, sfixt 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxL to8 l^ng bearded, curle- 
hcaded. ifixx CoToa., Volute, .iho wrichen circle, or curie- 
tuft that.. sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc. t6xe 
Deayton Poly-olb. xiv. 037 The mxrlefac't bulk ifioa Ld. 
Preston Boethius 1. 7 And raise the curie-headed Wave. 
i8iy Blackw. Me^. 1 . 637/3 The sky was full of cirrus or 
cu ricloud. 1883 Daily News 6 Oct. 3/a Ihe new astrakhan . • 
is used for coats and jackeu . * It is sometimes called curl cloth. 

Curl (kfial), V I Also 5 oroul,j5-6 kurl, 6 oourl, 
fi-7 curia; see also Cublbd. [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 

c. in the forms crolled, eruVed\ these forms attach 


the vb. to the earlier adj. croll, Cbull, curly, which 
goes back to 1300, and corresponds to similar 
words in Fris., MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
also there is a derivative verb : Gcr. kroUen, krbl- 
ten, LG., Du., EFris. krullen to curl.] 

I. trans. 1 * To bend round, wind, or twist into 
ringlets, as the hair. 

[1380 see CuRLBD .1 S447 Bokenham Seyntys fRoxb.) X43 
A cTiyld apperyd . . Bareloot and wyth heer kuriyd semely. 
*493 FestlvaH (W. de W. xsxs) 164 1 'herfore (ye women). . 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulM or crouled. 
i<7o Levins Mantp. 191/4 1 'o curie, cHspare. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tran, eo They curie their haire and are proud of 
it. 1848 Thackeray Lstt. xe Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1891 Truth xo Dec. 1940/3 Black 
cocks' feathers, curled, funned the collar. 


1 2 . To furnish or adorn with curls or ringlets ; 
eXzofig. Obs, 

1300 Spenser F. Q, x. v. 34 His [Cerberus'] three deformed 
he^s . . Curled with thoumnd adders. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple^ yordan i, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion. 16^ Milton P. L. x. 560 The soakie locks That 
curld Megmra. 

3 . To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incurved shape ; to make curls or undulations upon 
(a surface) ; to ripple (water). Often with up. 

x«6a Turner Bat^ ii VntUl the sicke man perceyue the 
endes of his fingers to be kurled or wrinkled. 1397 Shako. 
3 Hen. IV, III. i. 93 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
Hillowes by the top. Curling their monstrous heads. S667 
Milton P. L. ix. 517 So varied hee [the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Curld many a wanton wreath. 17x4-00 
Pope Iliad vii. 79 Soft zephyrs curling the wide watery main. 
1814 Scott La, 4/ Isles iii. xxviii. The morning breeze the 
lake hod curl'd. s8z8 Pari. Deb, 10x6 lliose leaves have 
been sometimes curled by a vitriolic preparation, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdigrtse. i86x Hugh kb To 9 H 
Brown at Oxf. iii. (1889) 93 Jack [the dog], .curled himself 
up on the sofa. 

b. To curl the lip : to bend or raise the upper 
lip slightly on one side, as an expression of con- 


tempt or scorn. 

z6s6 Scott Old Mori, xii. His lip was now compressed. . 
now curled slightly upward. 1847 James 7 ; Marston Hail 
viii, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President. 

II. intr. 4 . Of hair: To form curls or ringlets. 

* 83 ® Palsoi. 304/a Se howe his hears curleth nowe »at it 
is newe wasshed. x66a J. Davies Vay.Ambase, 74 It is the 
heat of the Sun that bums the skin, and makes the haire 
curie. iSxo Scorr Lady ofL. lu xxy. His fiaxen hair . . 
Curl^ closely round his bonnet blue. s84B Bischopf 
tVoollm Manu/. 11 . 30X The finer tho fleece naturally is, 
the luore readily it curls. 

6. To take a spiral iuourved form or posture. 
Of. 'D with up. 


Mt Fky* iL(*7«> ji In stormy Weariwr 
little waves ijUiI eg the top of tne gieel mtoa pTeaiOsvpEN 
PsU, 4 Arti m* 3x8 Wheo jri®tea she lay ennliig In thy 

iii 4 ® Sk and kittens wHi .» oerl up In some 4tok 
oomea im.DaxwxM Jneeotio, PL la. esl llto lentaete 
begea to cun bwmrds. 

D. Of the Up : ef* 8 b. 

■ 8*3 $oott Roheky t vili Tbs fuII-drawi) lip that upward 
curled, ilgv Lvttom S. Mattrau. 57 Ernest's Up cuHed 
•lightly, forhJs pride was touched. 

o. Of potatoes i To bcoome affected toith earl t 
see CuBL sb, 4. 

S79i Trane. Sac, Rnemrag. Arte (c 4 . «) lY, 97 A very 
fine table Potatoe that never curls. 

d. curl up {Sporiiug ) : to give up aa dead- 
beat, to colUpee. 

1891 Daily Hewa to Jvmo %h At the halfidlstanesJU Noid 
looked like winning easily ;DUt he curled up in the last tow 
strides, sips Pall MailG, t* Mar. 3/1 The latter ooUege 
rather *curled up*, as the phrase goes, when ouce thw 
opponenu got the lead. 

1 0 * To twist about, writhe. Obs, 

ax 0 jM B. JoNSON Pall of Mortimer 1. I. sp The very 
thinking it Would snake . .tome politic tradesman Curl with 
the caution of a constable 1 1664 Ploddem P. Hi. wf A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7 . To move in spiral convolutions or undulations. 

179s Mss. Radclipfr Rom. /bpvf/(i8sq) 1 . 133 Thedsinp 

vapours curled round him. i8si Clark rilL MimtrA. see 
Brooks curl o’er their sandy bed. 1843 Darwin Voy, HaL 
xiv. (1679; tp6 Volumes of smoke were curling upwarda. 

8. Sc, 1 o play at CuBUNo q. v. 

1713 Pennbcuik AnthoVi Anew. Poems 59 To Curie on 
the Ice does greatly please Being a manly S^ish Exercte 
Mod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

Obs.rare^^K [Echoic: cf. CuuBw.] 
intr. To purr, as a cat. 

ci33a Dswks Inired. Pr. in Palsgr. 947 To curie aa 
a catte, eruler. 

CuTidoddy. Sc, Also ourly-doddj. [f. 

Curl or Cublt v Doddib, that which has a rounded 
bead .1 A popular name of various plants with 
rounded fiower heads: a. of species of Wild 
Scabious ; b. of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
Trifolium medium ; 0. of the Ribwort Plantain 


{Plantago lanceoiata) ; d. of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson). 

1300 n o Dunbar In Seereit Place 097 Quod he, ' My elaver, 
and my curldodie *. 13.. Interl. laying o/GaUt in Scott 
Border Minstr. (1810) L p, clx, With tTira heldis of curie 
doddy. xSafi P. Neill Tour Orkn. 4 Shell, 41 (Jatn.l 
Ttyolinm medium, .known in Orkney and in various pans 
of Scotland by the whimsical name of Red Curldoddy ; and 
Tri/olium repens, called White Curldoddy. 1847 In R. 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl. (ed. 3) eo4 Children thus 
address the stiUk and flower of the scainouB or devil'i-bic . . 
' Curly doddy, do my biddin', Soop my house, and shool my 
midden' '. 


Curled (kfiild, poet, kfi jlfid), ppl. a. Forms : 
a. 4 oroUld, 5 orulled, 6 orouled ; 5 ourlyd, 

6 oorlda, 6-7 ourld, 6 - ourled. [f. Cubl v. and 
sb, v -bo. (No other part of the vb, is found so 
early.)] 

L Formed into curls or ringlets, as hair. 
e xjpo SirFerumb, 1354 ):iat other wyh he crollid her. .hat 
ys Uerard. CX440 Promp. Parv. xix Curlyd, as here^ 
eritpue. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. iW. de W.> 1. viii. »oA They 
be mynted with crulled here. >333 Eden T'nro/. News Ini. 
(Arb.) 93 The heare of theyr heaoM is merueylouslye oorlde. 
1590 SrxNSBE F, Q I. iv. 14 Some frounce their curled heare 
in courtly guise. 177A Goi.dsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) IX. 88 So 
ourled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
xg4a BiacHorr HfooUen Man^f 11 . 996 The wool, .short and 
somewhat curled. 


2 . Having or adorned with curls or ringlets; 
curly. Also Jig. 

1390 Spenser f. Q, m, vlH, 7 Her curled head. ^1604 
Shakx Oth, 1. li. 68 Tkie wealthy curled Deareling of our 
Nation. 1698 O. Walker Greek 4 Rom, Hist, Itluetr. 991 
He was not so curled, nor so flat nosed. X79X Cowpbe Odyse, 
xix. 307 His visage swarthy, curl'd His poll. t8Ax>4 Emer- 
son J^e.,^ Hatnre Wks. (Dohn) 1 . 999 The smootnest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. 

3 . Bent into or towards a spiral form ; disposed 
in more or less spiral convolutions. 

*877 Googk HeresbacKs Hush. 11. (1586) xo9The knobbes 
[of tne maple], .hath the fairer and the morecourled graine. 
i6ki Hrywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1^4 III. 5 Made Neptuoes 
Trident calme the curled waues. 1873 Darwin Insetiiv. PI, 
iv. 79 The pedicels of these glands were spirally curled. 
t88i Bbsant & Rice Cka/l. of Fleet l viii. Old men . . lay 
with curled-up limbs, shaking with cold. 

b. Of leaves: Having a much waved edge or 
surface, transf. Of plants : Having curled leaves. 

s6a6 Bacon Syfva 8 651 Plants that have curled leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
111 360 1 .«aves slender, curled. t86i Miss Pratt Flower. 
PL III. t6i A variety of this herb.. called Curled Tansy. 
z88a Vines Saehd Bot. 994 I'he Savoy with its curled 
blistered leaves. Mod. A row of Curled Parsley. 

4 . Of potatoes : Affected with Cubl (.r^. 4). 

Trane. Soe. Eneourag. Arts Ml. p.xui, That disease 
In Potatoea, called the curM Potatoe. S796 Hull Adver- 
tiser 3 Sept. 9/a That fatal disease so Incident to . . the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the 'Curled Top*. 
1843 yml. R. Agrie. Soe. Vl. 1, 164 Curled potatoes ripen 
early, some weeks before the healthy plants. 

6 . C(nnb.,ui curled-hoTfted UQ).*, f oixrlod-head, 
fourlod-pato adjs., ourly-headed. 


CUBIiBB. 


1007 SNAiuk Timm iv. ill 160 Make car)d' pate Ruflbni 
l^ld. c 1611 CiiAi-MAN Iliad Ik 389 1 'he curl'd bead Grecka« 
COBUCTT Hur. (1885; 11 , 193 Fine curled-horned 
and long'tailed ewea. 

Hence Cu-sMiiaa^ curled state or quality. 

1530 PAL8r,a. air/i CurlydiicMe of ooea heer, rrrr/erv. 
adi 5 CaooKB Mody t//" Mam 68 The hairea . . do vary in • • 
k'li^'th and iihortneiiM, atreighcncMe and curiedneue. 

Curler jiw). [f. cdbl v. +-bii J.] 

1 . One who curls (hair, etc.) ; an appliance for 
curlimj the hair. 

!^ou,rtt Kad. Rmmd, (181 a) 1 58 You pitiful trencher^ 
»< raping pimping curler. 188a Echo 3* Jan. 4/5 Advt., 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 Sci. Amcr, 9 July a 6 
A hair or mustache curler has been pj tented. 

2. A player at the game of curling. 

1638 R. Bailur Lfff. Sr yrmlt. T. 163 He was 

a curler on the ice on the Sabbath day. 1765 Burns Vinom 
i, 'JT^ sun had clos'd the winter day. The curlers quat their 
toartn play. 1864 A. M«Kav Hist^ Kilmammk 115 The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently cliaTlenge 
• . those of another. 

t CuTlet 1. Obs, var. of Cotbblst. Cf. Cube 
r 2 ■ cover. 

S4P3 Act. Dom. Come. 315 (Jam.) Twa fedder beddis, 
Ue curlct of scy. 


[f. CUBL Sb. ’¥ -ET.] 


a dobi 

Culet 2 (ki? jKtV rare. 

A little curl or ringlet. 

' 1803 Mooaa Odea 0/ Anaereom xx. note^ And every curlct 
w.'w a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 lUaclnv. Ma^. 
If. 5x6 Around thy brow Unharmed the curlets play. 

Curlew tk^ili/ 7 ). Forms: a. 4 ourlUi -leou, 
oorlue, oorolu, kurlu, 4-5 oorlew(o, 4 6 our- 
lowe, 4 >7 ottrlua, 5 kyrlewe, ooralewe, 7 ooiu> 
lieu, 7-8 ourliaw, 7-9 ourlieu, 8 kerlew, 4- 
ourlew ; also 0 . 4 oor-, ourlure, 5 ourlowyr. 
[Identical with OF. eourJievs (13th c. in Hatzfeld), 
eorlys (16th c. in Liltr^n courlisy corlis^ corlieu 
(Cotgr.), mod.F. eowlieu, eourlU^ in F. dial. 
qturlu^ kerld^ corlu^ carkru\ cf. also mcd.L. 
(a 1 250) carlivus. It. ehiurlo. Tlic French name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation of the cry of 
the bird ; but if so, it was apparently as'-.imilatcd 
to the word corliu (nth c.), courlieu, cut leu, corli 
courier, messenger, deriv. oieourirXo run. Found 
in verse with stress cut lew' in J5th and 19th c.] 

!• A grallatorial bird of the genus Numenlus 
(family ScolopatiUm), with a long slender curved 
bill; the common KuropcBn species N. ar- 
quatus (called in Scotland whau/f), 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XIV. 43 Fisnch to lyiie In be flode. . 
be corliie by kymle of eyre, a 1440 Sir Ih'grev, 1406 
I'jtt conyngiiH aiKl newe, fTesannlus and corelcwe. 1555 
ICdkm DecadcM 119 A great curlewe as bygge as a storke 
c.'une flying to the gouemours shippe. 1616 Susfl. & 
Markh. Country Farnte 78 I'hc Woorlcockc and Curlew, 
and other birds haunting tite Water and Kiueis. 17x0 Db 
loK Crusoe k 933 A I'ldceon or a Curlieu. s8io Scott 
Lady of L. v. ix, Wild as the srreain of the curlieu. sS^a 
1 'KNNvsoNZ.afA'r/ry ///»// 3 *Tia the place, and all arouod it, 
as of old, the curlews call. 

t 2 . Used (<r.7>.'in the Bible) to translate L. 
(oturnix, Or. dpTi»£, a quail. Ohs. 

a ijM Hampoi.e Psalter %.\y, 38 pai a^ked & pe curlu come 
fiaflaW YCUF, Iher kani a hnrlu {v.r. curlew, corlure); Vul- 
gate, veodi coturmt rl. 1387!' KRViSA Higden (Rolls) 1 - 309 pc 
same iJcIon hatte Ortygui; fur ortigie, (pat beep coturni- 
cies, curlcwe.A,) bee}» bcryiine greet plentc. e 1475 Piet. Voc. 
IM Wr.-W nicker I lie eositurmix, curlowyr. s^afl 

k isiiKE IPbs. (1876) 186 Curlcwes, or quaylcs. 

3 . Applied in comb, or with qualiAcation to 
other grallatorial birds, as corlew-jaok, onrlaw 
knot, the WJiiml rcl, a small species of curlew, 
Altmenius ph^ops\ curlew sandpiper, pigmy 
curlew, Trbtga subaiquata\ atone curlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover ^CEdicnemus uchpax), 
and also for the whimbrel. 

1605 in Archseol. XIII. 341 These Foules bee nowc in 
s^’asone. Uustarde . . Widgeon, Curlewiake. 1678 Kay 
// 'itlughhfs Omith. III. V. xiv. 306 The Sione-Cnrlew. .I'he 
'J hroat. Neck [etc.) . . Like that of a Curlew ; whence they 
of Norfolk call it, the Stone-Cmiew. 1766 Pennant ^<90/. 
(1768) II. 379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
[Norfolk Plover] U there called the stone curlew. Ibid. s. v. 
kl 'kimbrel. It. . vuut(s] the tieighborhood of Spalding twhere 
it is called the Curlew knoi) in vast flocks in April. 1769 
G. Whitb JTe/AFr/iS XV. (1853^ 63, 1 wonder that the stone 
C'lrlew should be mentioned by the writers as a rare bird. 
1885 SwAiNBON Prov. Names Birds 179, 194. 

4 . Comb. Ourlew-berry, a name given in Labra- 
dor to the Crowberry {Empotruin nip um). 

Chirliciia (kr'iliki^). Also eurly-cue, our^ 
loyouo. [f. CuBtT + Cue. either * F. queue tail, 
or the letter Q in its script form 21 .] A fantastic 
curl or twist. 

1838 Home yrml. ^4 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a wonderful predilection for all manner of curlycuea and 
breaks in your roof. 187# KrNCSLSv Madam Hoiv Sr Eesdy 
Why V. 117 Sand and gravel .. arranged in ... waveR, and 
ftstoans, and curlicues. 1891 Atkinson Maorlemd Parish 
176 A frolicsome letter S, with a curlicue at each termiua- 
t.oa 

b. To cut up curlicues (or earlkuos ) : to cut 
capers. (Common in U. S.). 

18. . MeCtintock's Talss (Bartlett\ 1 . .cut a curlyetie with 
my right foot. 
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[A reduulkuUed eatentdon of CUBI*Y ; perhapa with 
some reference in the second part to whirt, in be. 
whurl,} A fan^aetically curled ornament 
a in» WiLKia in Lockhart .$eMt 1, 1 thought the beauty 
of architecture consisted in mirlie wurlieik.but now I And it 
conaUts in symmetry and pn^Kirtion. 18x8 Scott Bob Eey 
xix. Ah it's a bnve kirk-;-nane o* yeve whiginaleerits and 
curliwurlics and open-steek hems about it. , 1883 Cemiuty 
Mag. Sept. 7aa/i lu leaves arc sift in hall and provided 
with Kstliclii^ curly-w uriies. 

Cvr-like. «. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

sday P. FLRTciiRa Locusts iv. xii. See where proud Dandal 
chain'd . . lies ^cur-like under bewrd. ^ 174^1 Fikldino y, 
Audretifsin. v!i, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

CvrliaesE (kBilines). [f. Cublt + -eebs.] 
The state or quality of being curly. 

18x8 Todu, CurltHesa, the state of any thing curled. A 
modem word. 1863 Gko. £uot Eomola ik i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness. 

Oiirlin|[ vhL [f. Curl vA + 

-INO 1 J 

L The fiction of the verb Curl, q.v. ; a curl, 
twist, undulation. 

X440 ProMip. Parv. xii/x CurljTi.r’e of here, erispitttdo. 
x6a6 Bacon Syha 1 651 Curling on the Side!. ; as in Lettuce 
and young C^baf^e. 1656 Art if. llasuisem. 63 The curl- 
ings of l^tes hairc. X703 Moxon Meek. Exere. xxx You 
will And a. .Curling 00 that place upon the stuff. 

2 . A game played on the ice ton a curling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen surface) in which large 
rounded stones (see Curliko-stomr) are hurled 
along a defined space called tlie rink tovrards 
a mark called the lee. The game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland since the 
17th c., and has now been introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

It appears in its earlier form to have been akin to Quoits, 
but has now more analogy with Bowls with modifications 
consequent upon the situation. A game aimilar to it in its 
early form appears in F'landcrs a Kilian has kluytem 

knlluyten, 'ludere fnassis siue giobis glacintis; certare 
discis in squore glaciato*, to play a match with quoits on 
a smooth surface ^ kc. Tbe name appears to describe the 
motion given to the stone. In Flemish the name krullebol 
(curl-bowl) is given, afiparently from its motion, to the 
wooden bowl with which a-iomewhat similar game ioUpel 
is played in an alley. 

i6ae [See Curling-stonf.]. X684 in Fountainhall Decis. 
Lords of Council (17^9) 1 . 328 He was playing at the curling 
with Kiddel of Haining. 1^3 Wallace Descr. Orkney xo 
Copinsha. .in which.. are to be found in great plentie excel- 
lent stones for the game called Curling. (Hence in Camden's 
Brit, ed. x 6 m .1 1796 Morsb Jmer. Geog. II. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is.. peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon ice, with large fiat stonea 1870 J. Kerr l/ist. 
Curling li. r 7|-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
h.^ve been a kind of quoiting on tbe ice . . Coiting, kuting, 
or quoiting, was for a long time the word in common use^ to 
describe the game, and lu some districts it is still applied 
to ik 

3 . a/irtb. and Comb. a. Relating to or used for 
curling the hair, a.s curling-bodkin^ -P^P^i 
•(Ottgs; CUULTNG-TROIf. 

t6xo Guillim Heraldry IV. viii. (i6zx)zo6 Combes, elawcs, 
Head-brushes, curliiig'lxidkings, &c. ^ 1868 Holms I.er B. 
GnMryl’i. aSgTurCell snatched up a pair of cold curling tongs. 

D. Of or pertaining to the game of curliug, 
as curling-club, -house, -match, -pond ; Cubunu- 

BTONE. 

18x4 sporting^ Iffag. XT.III. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice. X864 A. M*Kay Hist. Ktlntarnock ir6 
[itj was sometimes converted into a curling-pond. 1890 J. 
Kerb Hist, Cttrling 375 Order in tbe curliug-hoiue is a 
proof that the club is wefl managed. 

Obs, Also kurl-. [Echoic: 
cf. Gukl zt.] Rumbling in the bowels. 

, *398 T krvira Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxviii. (1495) 718 
Fresshe and newe whete . . bredyth ache in the sydes : 
hurlynge and kurlynge \rugitum\ Ibid, xix. liv. B95 Kawe 
bony, .bredyth curlyiigeand swellyng in the wombik 

Cn'rlixigf ppl- [-iko 2 j That curls ; see 

the verb. 

tflu I.ITHGOW Trmf. vu. (x68e) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curling Waves, xyoo Drydrn Pat. Art. 
ill. i8x The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
syfia CowpRR Gilpin 69 Each bottle had a inirlmg ear. 1^9 
Lickknb B. Rvdge xxxi, 'X'be suu. .flung across the curling 
mist bright bars m gold. 

Hence Ou’rllnsrlF adv, 

x6xs CoTGR., CresplmeHt, crispingly, frirlingly, curlingly. 
x8a8 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. UB63) 490 The smoke 
from whose chimneys sailed curlingly amongst [the trees). 

CnTling-iron. [Cuklimo An iron 

instrument for curling the hair, which is healed 
and the hair then twined round it. 

X63S Sherwood Eng.-Fr, A curling iron, A JHsoi- 
ter. xytt Richardson Lei. in Mrs. Barbaulcf 11804) 
HI. 34 I'hat careless girl.. set herself hi s blaze with hiw 
torturing curHng irons. XB44 Dickrns Mart. Ckua. xxxviii, 
A small fire for the convenience of heating curling-irons. 

Cil*rling««toiie. [Cubliro vbl, tb,^ 2 ] The 
stone with which the game of curling is played. 

It vras in the X7th c. a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone> of from 5 to aolbs., with hollows made for the thumb 
and fingers ; in tlie x8th c a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
Z20 lbs., with smooth base having an iron or wooden handle 
inserted ; it is now a cheese-shaped Rtone of not more than 
^ inehes in cireumfeience, or 50 pounds weight, with an 
non handle on the upper surface 


CKmMirXKHBOK. 

iflao H. Aluaimi Mutu TkmModieitt3B^ Jovmfteiiep-it, 
His hats, his ho^s, his hels, his bones, n is allay bowles, 
and curling stones. 1891 Bamm Ldt, Minister J. aU s68^ 
1 GOnkl hear the roer of ctuUng nones at BathieFbog. 

Cnrllflsv (kB'ilksfl), a* [f, Cvtn sb, -r 
Without curls. 

i86s Temple Bar Mag, IV. 138 Raven-black and oirflM 
Jiair. 189a Black ig Ik hite 19 Mat, 383/8 Curilcsa ostrich 
leathers. 

Curlook, eurlidk, local variants of Caablook. 
Curlowyr, obs. var. Curlew, 

CuTl-papor. A piece of soft paper with which 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper is taken out 
i8a6 Moore Amatory Colloquy in Mom, Chron,, Those 
soft bilUt'doHX. .Will serve but to keep Mrs. Courts in curi- 
papers. iSga Dickens Bleak Ho. xxii. With her head in 
a Mrfect beehive of curl-papen and nigntcap. 

Hence ChiTl^payared a., having tbe hair in curl- 
papers. 

1867 Bk, Humorous Pootry 3Z4 Wife cnrl-paper’d, sttpshed, 
unwa'th'd and undress’d. 

Cu’rl-pato. a. A curly bead. b. A curly- 

headed person. 

1605 Camden Rem., Surnames Compare the Romna 
names that seeme so stately, .what is Crispus but curle-pate. 
16x5 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. (ed. a) 814 He thinks to have 
a curie pate is to have a visible wit, 1769 M. Mauan tr. 
/Vsvfx# ( 1795) 17 The exercises of an hundred ciq^-paies. 

Cn'ri-pa.'tad, O. Having a curly head of boir ; 
ciirly-heaacd. 

XS94 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (16x6) x88 Why the 
nicii of iEthyopia. .are commonly curle-puted and flat nosed. 
X74a Jarvis Qnix. 1. 111. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
X84X Macaulay W. Hastiurs Ess. (1854) 595/ 1 The curb 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs. var. Curlew. 

Curly (k^ jli), a. [f. Cdbl sb. -t.] 

1 . Ot hair : Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1771-84 Cook Vo^, IV. iil vi. (R.), Growing to a tolerable 

length, and very crisp and curly. wsB Todd, ( 'urly, inclin- 
ing to curl; falling^ in to ringlets. X884 F, M. Crawford 
Rom. Sit^gerl, 47 Kunning nis fingers through lus curly 
hair. 

2 . Having or adorned with curls ; having curled 
hair. 

1817 G. Higctns Celfre Druids 65 Budda with his flat 
Mack face and curly head. 1859 Disraeli in Hesnsard Ser. 
111. CLIV. 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

3 . Of a curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves. 

1705 Southey foan ^ Arc vin. 304 So rolls the Rwelling 
sea 1 ts curly billow s. xfix4 Byron Corsair iii. xviii. 'J'he boats 
are darting o'er the curly bay. 1x845 Hood rairy Tale 
vii. Cabbages and curly kale. 

4 . Of potatoes : Affected with CruL {sb. 4). 

179X Tram, Soe, Encourag. A rls IX. 63 A curly crop of 

Potatoes. 

6 . Comb., as curly-coated, -haired, headed, -pated, 
etc. adjs. ; ourly-pate, a cnrly-headed pen'On. 

1795 Fate of Sedley I 59 A curij'-polcd nymph from Oia- 
heite. 1817 G. HtcxiiNS Celtic Druids ifia The flat-faced, 
curly-headra Budda. 1848 Dickrns Dombey iv, A. .merry 
boy., fair faced, bright-eyed, and curly-hairctl. tbAaFraser's 
Mar. 4 Yellow curly-pated children. s868 Browning Ring 
Sr Bk . VIII. 3 Seven and one’s eight, old curty-patc I s8^ 
Baonar yatAas. 1260/2 Jet black curiy-coated retriever dog. 

t OUTly-mu'Ply, sb. and a. Obs. [A playful 
reduplication : cf. Cublte-wuulie.] a. sb. A fan- 
tastic curl or twist, b. adj. Characterized by 
fantastic curls. 

xysT-a Mrs. Drlaky Lf/ekCorr. (x86i^ 1 . X59 The cirrly 
murly fashion of the hair is not much worn now. 9736 Jbtd, 
111 . 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis. 

Curmudgel, var. Cubmuikjron (app. for rimeV 
1675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burl. Wl«. (1765) 185 
Would one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away hh 
Age’s Cudgel T 

CunnildgdOXI (krimr-d^ao). Forms : 6- 
ourmndgeon ; also 6 -rnudgen, 6-7 cormofoon, 
-gion, 7 oormogglan, -mudgeon, ounaudgion, 
-muggion, -madgiii, euxr^mndgiii, ourre- 
meglent, 8 our-mudgeon. See also Cobiccl- 
LioK. [Derivation unknown : see below.] 

* An avariciona churlish fellow ; a miter, a nig- 
gard* (J.). 

>577 Syamyhurst Descr, Irtl. xos/a in Holinsked, Sneh 
a clownish Curmudgen. 1503 Nashb Christ's T. 85 b, Our 
English Cormogeons, they nsue breasts, bat gine no suck. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. 289 Why do covetous epnno- 
gions distill the best substance oS their braines to get rkhes. 
i6a6 W. ScLATRR £xp. s Tkess. (xfiap) 270 Ciinrc-megients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture^ yet . . 
haue this of Paul in tfaieir mouthes ; worke for your lining. 
1656 Earl Monm. Adot.fr, Pamsstt, 387 Certain medy 
curmuggionsi who value not tbe leaving of a goocT name 
behind them to pmterity. 1705 Hickirincill Prieoi-er, 
i.(r7st) 8 If. .the rich Curmudgeon.. dp not open his Parse 
wide. X824 W. Irving 7 ‘. Tew. X. 954, 1 hoa a rich uncle 
..a penurious accumulating curmudgeon, i860 Whvtb 
Melvillb Holmby House 377 A thankless old curmudgeon. 

The occurrence In Holland's Livp, x6oo, of CoRNMUDcm 
(q. V.) has led to a suggestion that this was the original form, 
with the meaning * concealer or huarder of com ', mud^^ 
being omociated with ME. mutk-en, mieh-en to [difer. 
steab or muckier, Norman form of OF. mucitr, musser to 
edneeal, hide away. But examination of the evidence shows 
that eurmudgoon was in use a quarter of a ceniury before 
MoUand'i dace, and that commudgin is apparently merely 
a nonce-word of Holland*!, a play upon com and cur- 
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OtmtLMXT. 


4<hl to porliKpt 0t Imt that tt Johtiadn^B 

^unknown corrMpottdknt % onw** miMmHt for F. mkkmtti 
"«¥il or muUicnw lioarlV Ui notlcoablo only m «n 


fofoniouB Bpednven of proodehtifie *oeyino)oBy\ and 
lumng been fg|«llod by Aib in tbe form, * foom dio French 
€mur unknown, end nwAmmi b correspondent * I J 
CiuniiU'dktoOlilyf Ff. prec. Of 

the nature ^ or characteristic of, a curmudgeon ; 
mnerlr, niggardly, churlish. 

I R. W. 3 4ofdk t ^ Zwue in HwL 

' IWealthX curmudgeonly sirad. 


1 care not for 


. - - - 

^394 Nashs Ttrrvn of NU E UJ, Come a woing to them in 
tbe likenes of a oooj^i^or a curmogionly purchaser. 


Foote B^nkruft 
> ties 


or a curmogionly purchaser, sy^ 
IZ. 99 'I'hese curmudgeonly 
fW •Vor. Boft, so June 
and Trade-Uniontun of 


I. Wks. 1799 11 . 
les, no obligations, 
ludgeonty jealousy 


cits rward no 
845/1 The curmL_. 
eotne practitioners. 

So Ottnaii'dgooalj <kA^. (rare,) 

S07P G. Merboitii Egoist icxxvi. She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to veS her. 


CurmUT, V* [Echoic.] To make a low mor^ 
muring or purring sound. 

1831 Binckw, XXIX. 70s They two [catsl Mt cur* 
Burring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all but love. 
Curmuning (kpjmo ri^), vbl Sc, [f. prec.] 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound. 

lySg Bubnb Dt'Utk ^ Dr, Hornbook uvii, Some curmur* 
ring an hie guta tSid Scott Old Mori, viii, A glaus of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in 
the stomach. 


Carn, sb, north, and Se, [? Related to CuBV v,'\ 
i* 1 . pL Grain, corn-crops. Obs, 
e 1340 Cnroor M. 7138 (Trln.) To her tailes fire he bond . . 
Ik>ur3e he I'elde he made hem fle And so her curues dud ho 
brenne, 

2 . Se. A grain. 

1474 Aci. Audit, (Jam.) Of ilk chalder tlie thrid kurne. 
€ 1540 LvNimsAV A ttteis Corf. 90 Curnis of meil, and luffillis 
of Malt, sm Foumtainhall Docio, Lords 0/ Council 
b 334 (jam.) The seed, which is excepted from the multure ; 
this is^ the 4th pickle or curne. Sconr RodgauntUt 

ch. xiii, 1 f there be a drap oiair lemon or a cuni less sugar than 
just suits you. 1B81 ‘J. Strathbsk ' . 5 iVr fr. Blink Bonny 
(x68.() 137, 1 boil’d their meal and put a curn o' s|Mce iii'c. 
b. iransf, A small number or quantity ; a few. 
1785 JrnL/rom Lond. to Porfsm. 8 'Jam.), I s.iw a cum of 
camla'like fellows wi' ihem. 1787 W. Tayi.om ,\'cois Poems 
7a (Jam.), 1 frae the iieuk fresh coals an* sticks. An* i* the 
chimly cast a cum. igso St, Kntkicon IV. 143 ^ Jam.) Only 
a cum bubbles brak on the tap. 1849 K. Millur Geat. Boss 
Rock 109 Yonder’s a curu o’ rough hills. 1891 A. Mattuxws 
Poems k Songs 54 Among u curn clatkin* wives. 

Cum, V. Early form of Kkun, to form grains, 
to granulate. 

sii97 R. Glouc. (r 734) 490 Tho grenc com in somer ssotde 
cume. X393 Langi.. P. PL C. xni. x8o Shal neuer spif 
springen vp ne spik on strawe cume [p. r. kerne, kumej. 

Cumall, Cumell, obs. if. Couonal, Kernul. 
Curuey (kp-rni), xA Sc, [dim. f. Curn jA a b.] 
A company, lot 

iBaj Scott Quoutin D, uxi. The whole cumey of them is 
gone. 

Curnock (ko-anok). local. Also 5 oarnok, 8 
oamook, 6-7 oornook, 7 oomook. [App. 
another form of Ckanrogk, crentsoc, one or tlic 
other being due to metathesis of r, 
l^rbaps of Welsh origin; the Welsh form being crynog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may be for *cymog 
conical heap, from cwm cone. A parallel form cymen, 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
cliange o{*cyrnog, crynogia Welsh would, if certain, account 
for llie enru-f cum-, and cram, ervn-, crym forms in Eng, 
Tile Welsh appears to be known as a measure ouly 

in Glamorganshire and part of Monmouthshire.] 

An obsolete (or nearly obsolete) dry measure 
formerly used in the West of ^f>land, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Wales. 

Its capuity varied according to place and commodity; 
for com it was usually 4 bushels s a * coomb * ; for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels. For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from 10 to xa or 15 bushels 
(Davies Agric. of S, IVaUs 1 1 . 172), and the Cheshire crem 
neks or crynoke of salt in the x6tn c. appears to have been 
at least as much. 

*479 Ojfico of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (iB70> sad 
That every sale [of colys) be tryed & provid to be 8c helde 
a camok. 1909 Will 4 f R. 5^4sw>«i Somerset Ha , Quatuor 
modios frumeiiii de mensura de CheiMtow, anglice n Cor> 
flock, 163B Pkmksthman Artnck, A Cornook con* 
teiiicth s^6 Pounds. t 488 R. Holme Armoury iit. a6a/e A 
(^mock is a strikes or 4 Bushels. Chambbrlayve 

St. Gt. lirU, I, 111. iL (X7431 157 Four bushels (make) the 
Comb or Curnock. syay W. Al ai‘hbr Vng. Man's Comp, 198, 
4 Bushels a Comb, or Comodc, e Curnocks a Quarter. 
»ay BaaoLEY Ferns, Diet, u v. Dry Mcttsure, i 843 Moeton 
C/ei, Agric, 1*23-7 dn O. C. k A’. IFonis 170), Curnock 
{morcsstsrskirs^, of barley or oats, 4 bushels; of wheat, 
9 score zo lbs. - 3 bushels. 

Oun^ (kp*nii), m. Sc, [f. Cuek eb. 4- •! 
Contitting of graini, granular. 

■ BflB-ea JaMiRBOu. Meal is said to Im curuy, when the 
fiuins or k are laiwe, or when it to not ground very small. 
iB«8 SooTT Old Mart, xx, Wheat<«flour. ,[if 1 far frae being 
sae hearty or Idudly to m Soolchnaa's ato m a ch as the cur^ 
uey astmeal to. 

Chirour, obg. form of CoimrER. 

Curpan, dn, -oii« 3 c. yar. Croufor. 
Ourphaua, -aw, -our, obs. forms of Cuariw. 


iSwnfbb. Sk, Also 1$ a^utpila, € 7 

-ell. ^Phonetic corruptioii of entpeff CaorpAlu] 

1 . A cruppo*. 

tujB In Lm, Tmu, Ace. Scot, f. 388 Ann eunrpnle .. 
and tnre girthto to the samyn sadtll. sgts St«wart Cron, 
Scot, 1 ft. 300 Vpoua ane tiors . . ^^hout i&jlf, cnip^ 
tre, or bryoUl. tgfo J, CaautcHaxL In H^odr, Sot, mise, 
(1841) 43a I’m amuo that John Dnrie has cracked hit 
curdle, at least hU month is closed. 1873 CtTXKiiroHAM (of 
CratgeDd)X7mO^U887)5i To a sew Curpell to my nuiU 
pillion. 

2 . ttansf. The nimp, posteriors. 

1787 BuaNs.^Htw. Guidoma Wautckopo>ho,% I'd lie malr 
vauntie o' my hap, Douce hiugin' owre my curpie, Than. . 
proud imperial purple. 

Cnrr (kfo, km), v, [Echoic : cC Da, kutrem 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioned under 
CVR.] To make a low murmuring sound, like 
the cooing of a dove or puning of a cat. Hence 
OuTTlxig vbl, sb, and ///. a. 

1877 N. Cox Gent Raersat. iii. 57 When you have sotamed 
them [Nightingaliu] that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
cheartulness, and record softly to themselves. ***893 
Urduhart Rubslais 111. xiii. xo? The . . curriug of Pigeons 
..curkling of Qualls. 1798 Worusw. Idiot BoyxsS, The 
owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 1855 DonaLo in Ikkistls* 
8/MAir (1890) 11 . ey Ciheetie, Checfle 
ring, f 

X i«?s 


pussie. .by ’fireside cur* 
o Thomas in Zoologist 
note of the fem*owl] resembled . . the whirniu 


ring, Sang contented purring. 

X. 2|6sx (The note of the fem*owl] resembled .. the whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel . . the sounds intermixed wim 


curring and croaking notes. 

Cnrr, sb, [Echoic : cf. prec.] A curring sound. 

My Jilackw. Mag. Feb. 148 They’ll send the stanet 
ipinnin Wi a whirr and a curr till they sk round the tee. 

IlCurracllv -agh (ku‘r&, ku-iix)* Forms: 
5-6 ourrok, 7 -ogh, (oarrogh(a), 8 oomtoh, 
8 9 oouraoh, 9 covooh, oorraok, 7- oorragh, 
ourragh. [Jr. curach boat, little ship ; also corrach 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh corwg^ also corwgl^ cwrwgl 
Cohaclk; these point to an OCelt. *AMnsk-os, 
*hurok os boat. (The spelling catroRh in Camden 
and his citers is prob. only a misprint )] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 


hides, used from ancient times in Scotland and 
Ireland ; a coracle. 

ri4S0 St, Cuihheri (Surtees) 779 pal called hat bate a 
curroK. 1336 UxLLCNmvN Cron, Scot, |i8ai> 1 . p. lix, Atie 
bait of ane oull hid, bound with na thing but waiidis. This 
bait is call'it ane currok; with tha quhilk lliav fische 
salmond. thay betr it to ony place, on thair bale. *610 
Holland Camden's Brit i. xo; 'J'heir carroRhes, wherein 
they passed over the Scilicke vale. 1883 If n’t. Spec. 144 
Tim Scots likewise out of their Carroghs or lAtather vessels 
. .landing in whole Swarms. X747 Carte Hist. Enf. 1 . 156 
Their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called cor- 
raghs. x8a8 C. Ckokkr Faify Leg. S. fret li. 53 Corragk 
or currugk to a small Ixmt used by the fishermen of that 
part. ^ 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 353/e We embarked at an early 
hour in a 'corrack' at Dugort. 

Cilirrack, -ook (kv rak). Sc, Also oumoh, 
-ooh. [Cf. Gaelic curran * paaiers si ung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads R* hay, 00m ' rMacleodl. 
The terminations -«« and are both aiminutive, 
as is also -OCK in Eng, and Sc.] pi, A pair of 
o;)cn wooden or wicker frames slung pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load of corn, 
hay, or other bulky stuff. Cf crooks : CaooK sb. a, 
170a Statist, Acc Scot. IV. 395 The fuel wee carried la 
creels and the cumis in curracks. 1793 W. Anubuson Piper 
of Posbles in C Rogers Sk, I.ifa Scot, 1 . vi. aiS Coopsand 
carts were unco rare An’ creels and curroLks boot to sair 
[i. e. behoved to serve]. s88o GoaooN/tA, Chnm, Keith 443 
A load of plants slung over the horse’s ba^k in the ’ Currach^ 
style, 189a JSlackw. Mag. Oct. 479 Paiiuiers or currochs 
were laid across tbe pony s bacE 

Curra^e, obs. form of Couraoi. 

Gurral, obs. form of Coral. 

Cnrra&t (kz^'riiiit). Forms; a. 4 (raysona 
of) Ooraunte, 5 (royayns, etc. of) Coranoe, 
-awnoe, -auna, -enoe, -ant, -ona, -ouns, 5-6 
-aunoe, 6 -ana, -ons, 6-7 (raiEina of) Oorinth. 
0 , PI, (or collective ) : 6 ooraunoe, oorints, cur- 
rents, 6-7 -anoe, -antes, oorana, corantOE, 
(oorlnthes), 6-8 ourrana, 7 -enoe, -aina, -anda, 
ooranta, -ents, -ina, oorrana, -anda, -anta, 
(7-9 oorintha), 6- ourranta. .SViv^. 6 ooren, 
7 eorin, ooran, ourren, ourrent, 7-8 ourran, 
(oorinth, 8 ouran), 7- ourrant. [Orig. raisins 
of CorauPilo, AF. raisins do Corauntt^ F. 
raisins do Corinfke raisins of Corinth; reduced 
before 1500 to corauntz, coraunco, whence the 
later corantes, cutTanlSy and corans, curreme, 
currant (found in literature to 4 * 1750, and still 
dial ). .Some of the x6th c. herbalists restored the 
original form Corinth, which has been affected by 
some writen down to the 19th e.] 

1 . The raisin or dried fruit prepared from a dwarf 
seedless variety of grape, grown in the Levant ; 
much uacd in oooke^ and confectionery. (Fami- 
liarly dietinguiahed from a as grocers* or shop 
currants.) 

1 0. kaisirn of CorausUt, Corinth, etc Ohs. 
[1334 in Rogars Agric, A Prieto 11 . 545 Raisins da 
Coraunta.] Y c zjgn Form if Cmay in Wam«r jfsif/y. CuBn, 


« tM 1 ( mA V gnA'. .Whjt 

Pastor Aaft No. 88t lu. as «• worn gatat pries aV/. 

of. .luysomof OamniL ijglto BuattYR 07 a, 
taka' ofK^M of ^ imDod^ 
V. Uxal. 8ss Iharsmal Rawoiir which atfOORmnlyimlM 
Corantomliut mora rightly Raysaes of toiiiiba, i8w 
VoNMaa Fia Rutps vii. iss Tha sfaall Rai^ of porinsh, 
which wa commonly call Coriunti. , 

0 , Cormmh, curmiici, eurrmts, cimimil, Me; 
a fgaS in Amdlda Ckrom. rtSit^ 034 Coraiitice, at i d*.dV. 

r Act as Hem. F/Jf, c. *4 llenifor aTmlfoofcurriinfoii, 
iiii.dL igfS I saa o]. s 8B9 KAiaim' IE «^tha 
plant that baaratii the ooran. 1811 Shaea TJ.iv, 

lii. 40 Tbiua pound of Sugu^ fiue pound of Curranca, Rice. 
t6a8 tr, Camden's Hlot, EBo, 11. <1888) 033 Grapas Of 
Corinth or Curraats, • tolfig Movvar A BaiwftT HeaUk's 
Jmpruv. 41746) nen A Pxune, a Raisin, or a Cuttuu. xysh 
Pops am 093 nolo, chief rf-bas of ilm idang 

[Zant] consist in Corinths- 1747 Wasamr Prim. Phyoiak 
(1788) BO Hreakbst. -on Water gmal with Cunuixto. tpiS 
M sa. 37 UAaaisoR House kpr'sPockeLBk, i. led. 4 s. 1 sup- 
pose you have Currans, Raxsens, and Sugars, ittt PnliKaa* 
TON Petrai. II 115 A plumb-pudding, > coMpomd ofllour 
with raisins and oonntlis. Mb Thackeuav Viegiu, mcaiii, 
ilad 1 not best go out and otwastoins and oorintha forSha 
weddlng^oakat s88a Mas. HAavav Cruise Claymmo wn 
Of late years lha currant has baan much more exMiniveiy 
grown in the neighbourhood of Ceaiiith. 

2 . Transferred to tbe small round beriy df pertain 
species of Kibes (A*, nigrum, K. rukritm) called 
black and Red Cmrants. ^The White Currant is 


a variety of the Red.) 

I'hese shrubs, natives Of Northern Europe, um intro- 
duced into English cultivation soma tima banue 1578, whan 
they are mentioned by Lyteasthe Blackand Red * Beyond 
sea Gooseberry I'hey were vulgarly believed at first to be 
tbe source of the Levantine currant; Lyte calls them 
* Uastarde Currant ’, aud both Gerardo and Parkiusoa pro- 
tested against the error of culling * currants*. 

1376 Lytx Dodoeus yi, xx. 683 The first kinde is called.. 
Riles ruhrmm', in English Kedde Gooheberrias, Bastatd 
Corantliet. *819 Parkin.som Paruditus Terr. 358 I'bose 
berries, .usually called red currans are not those currant. , 
that are sold at the Grocers. 167* Grrw AueU, Plemtt 1. 
V. I xs Goosbenries and Currans. *877-- Aunt, / ruits iv. 
1 6 A White Cjurin, without taking off the Skin, sheweek 
nut unpleasantly how the Seeds are fastnrd. 8708 J. pHtLtiu 
Qnler 11. 61 Now will tbe Corintbs, now the rasps sujraly 
Delicious draughts. 1799 tr. //. Meistefs Lett. iBi Tart- 
lets of raspberries, currants and gooseberries. siTi Olivbb 
Elem, Lot 11. 178 Black and Red C'urranta belong to Urn 
same genus as Gooselwrry. 

b. The shrub which produces this frait (more 
eurranFbush, currant-tree) \ also other shnibi 
of the same genua, as the F lowering Cunroilti A'. 

a native of North America, cultivated 
for iis deep crimson flowers. 

1865 78 Ray Flora 223 Corinthes or ciinrans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are platiis well known. <783 Johnson y8 
Apr. in Boswell, I would plant a gieat many currants; the 
fniit to good. r868 I'rens. Bot. 98a Rtibes] saugumemm, 
the Red-flowered Currant, a native of North America, to. . 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes- 
3 . Applied to various i^rubs having fruit (.usually 
edible) resembling Uiat of Kibes, 
s868 Treas. Bot 363 Australian Currant, Leucopogm 
Richei, Indian C., an Amerirankmmelbr.Symyf^'fouf^toM 
vulgaris. Native C., of Tasmania, a name applied to some 
species of Coprosma, Ibid. 674 L^tomerta^ Biilaniieri is 
a pretty broom*llke shrub, producing greenish'.red berries, 
which are called Native Currants in New South Wales 
and Victoria ; tb^ have a pteaaant acid taste. .The fruit of 
another species, L. aterha, to also called Currants in Aus- 
tralia. 1884 Miixrr Plani-n., W. Indian Currant, J^ac- 
gniuiaarmilinrfe, Beurtria ArmtMrfix/x, and B. succulsnta* 
.. Indian Currant-bush, of Tropical Amer&cA the ganetu 
Mkenia and Clidemia, 


4 . atlrih, and Comb., as (sense i) currant-butt, 
-cake, -grape, -vine; (sense a) curranLbush (sec 
also -jslly, -tree, -wine\ currant-boreir, 
-olearwing, the cUarwiiig moth a£goria iipuli^ 
formis and its larva ; currant-gall, a small runnd 
gall, like an unripe currant, formed on the male 
flowers and leaves of the oak by the iutect Spathi* 
gaiter baecarum ; oumuxt-moth, a kind ot moth 
that infests cuirant-bushes, the Magpie-moth ; 
ourrant-ahrub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 
currant-bushes. 


1788 PicxEM Poems 13 (Jam-X Whangs o* *curran-bttns 
an' cheese. 1^ Spectator 19 Apr. 33t/i Currant-buns 
and plum-puddings. 1813 J. Forbus Orieut. Mem. II. 
XXV. 403 The cotton shrub. . in verdure resembles the *cur* 
rant-bush, tflefl B. Jqnson Velpama v. iv, Ha you ne’re a 
*curren-but to Teape into? t68s T. Toruam London's feg 
in Heath Grocers' Courp, (1869) 545, 1 have dwelt in a Tuo 
. .But ne’re taught iu a Currant* Butt before. i8fiB Wood 
Hemes without M, xxv. 499 These are popularly called 
^Curraot-galto, because they look very much like buncheS 
of currants. x88a Wiielkr ypurm. Greece 1. 3s We had a 
present sent to us of Figs, Filherds, and *Currant*Braj>ea. 
i73*“7 Miller Card. D/c/.fod. 3)s,v. IWt'x, The ConnlK 
Grape, vulsarly called the Currant Grape : Is an early 
Kipener. *858 o HuMrnxEvs GeHera Brit. Moths. Abraxai 
Gnasnfariata, I'he lorm Magpie, or ^Currant Moth. iM 
Eugiishw, Dam, Mag, IV. 94 |iow to make **Cttrrant Shfukt 
1840 Suro, Manor Wimbledon in Arehstol. X. 404 iD.) Tbe 
borders of whict^raM plots are *coran trees. syixMsDLXv 
Kolben't Cape G, Hope II. 083 The Stem and Lesves of 
these shrubu are much like those of Coxlnth trees. s8j^ 
Encycl.Brit VI. vxs/x Ii) the Ionian Islaoda the *cuiTaue- 
vine to grown on the sides of the lower hills, a 1848 Dioav 
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OXTBSS. 


OtTSBBlTT. 


Ci0§ti O/en. <1669) *Curranc»>WiDC, take a pound of 
the beet currants. 

Ourranty obt. form of Couravte, Cubbent. 
Curranto, var. of Cobavto. 
s6p| Sir T. Hbmbrrt Trav. (1638) 75 Without regarding 
ought save Cupids Currantoes. ios? Sanckoft 
Polkiet in D’Oyly Li/e II. aCs You near lo much of a 
ctirranto in the ^plication. 

t Curre. [»• OF. curre {eorre, fcurre) 

(urrus chariot.] A chariot. 

s4B3CaxtonG^o4/. Leg. 72/3 His cartes chares and curres. 

Curre, obi. f. and yar. of Cur. 
t Gu'rranoe. Obs. rare, [ad. L. type 
rentia, f. currenLem^ pr. pple. of currire to run ; 
tee -KNCE. Cf. obs. r. eaurawe.] Currency. 

1631 M. Bacon /?ur, CevL Eng, 11 vii. (1739) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money. iSm Eraser 9 Mag. XLIX. 
6 The time will .not have been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism and false currence. 

CurrenCT (ht^ rSnsi). [f. as prec. + -bnct.] 
t !• The tact or condition of flowing, flow ; 
course ; coner, a current, stream. Obs. rare. 

1637 Howbll Londino^. 18 I'o praserve the currency of 
the stream, idtf Tyson in PhiL Trans, XX. 135 To shew 
the Currency of their Canalis here. 1738 Binnxll Descr. 
Thames ii The Currency runs, .with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect. 

t b. * Fluency ; readiness of utterance ; easiness 
of pronunciation * (J.). Obs, 

c. Running, rapid motion, [nonce-use^ 

1841 L. Hunt Seer 11 (1864' 69 We are truly in a state of 
tiaiisition,— of currency rather fin a coach]. 

2 . The course (of time; ; the time daring which 
anything is current. 

lyad Avliffb Parergon The Currency of Time to 
eHtabl'iRh a Custom, ought to be with a Continu.nndo from 
tiie loginning to the end of the Term. i8aa-i^ Da Quincey 
Confess. Wks. 1863 I. 288 She might be in the currency of 
her eighth year. XB46 M Cui.i.oc.H Are. Erst. Empire 
<1854; 1 . 465 During the entire currency of the lease. 1850 
Ttii:'s Mag. XVI 1 . 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence 7 
8. Of money : The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exjli nge ; circulation. Also Jig. 

1699 TjOCKr end Reply to Bp. 0/ XVorresier (R.), Tis the 
receniitg of them by others, their very passing, that 
flives them their authority and currency, lysui Lend. Gas, 
No. 6078/3 All such of the said Bills . . lose their Cur- 
rency. 1719 Pope Dune. 1. 23 note^ I'he pafjers of Dmpier 
against the currency of Wo^'s copper coin in Ireland. 
x 85 s Kuskin Munera Z’. (1880)15 Tne laws of currency 
and exchange. 

4 . That which is current as a medium of ex- 
change ; the circulating medium (whether coins 
or notes) ; the money of a country in actual use. 

1719 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 870 Money, .by being 
co.ned is made a currency. 1776 Adam Smiiii \V N. 11. 
ii. (1869) I. 338 The paper currencies of North America. 
1861 Ijoschrn For. Exui, 58 If there is a large paper cur- 
rency side by side with the gold. 1866 Crump BanMing\^ 
154 The currencies of two countries, .being dissimilar. 
fig. 1806-7 T. Berbsford Miseries Hum. Life (i8a6) iii. 
V, (General Miseries— the common currency of human 
existence. 1879 Escott England 1 1 . 435 llieir mischievous 
influences upon the moral currency. 

b. spec. Applied toacurrent medium of exchange 
when differing in value from the money of account ; 
e. g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
(see Banco), the deprcciate<l paper currency of 
various countries, and the local shillings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 

1759 Johnson, Currency. 6 . The papers stamped in the 
Enghsn colonics by authority, and passing fir money. 
1T76 Adam Smith IV. N. i. viii. (1869)1. 73 In the province 
ot New York common labourers cam three shillings and 
sixpence currency. 187a Japanese in Amer. aox Paper 
mo'^ey . . is also i ailed currency, 

fig. 1837 J, D. Lang N. S. PVa/es I. 320 Contests . . be^ 
tween the colonial youth and natives of England, ur, to 
use the phrase of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling. s8^ Lbntznbh Australian VVord-bk. sg Currency. 
persions born in Australia, natives of England being termed 
’ sterling *. 

6. The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and acce|^ted among man- 
kind ; prevalence, vogue ; esp. of ideas, reports, etc. 

syma Land. Caz. Na tojy/z The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 1798 Frrriar Crr/. Varieties Man 913 The 
story . . seems to have gained currency. 1840 Cahlylr 
Heroes (1858' 331 Johnson's Writings, which once bad 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by the young generation. 186a H. Sprncrr First Prine. 
n- iv. § 53 The currency of this belief continues. 

6. altrib. and Comb, ( mostly in senses 3 and 4.) 
1816 Kbatingb Trav. (1617) II. 178 Currency-money here 
has depreciated, .a full third. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies 
17 He is. .particularly well read on the cuivency question. 
t866 Crump Banking viii. 160 The great advaiitage of 
coined money for currency purposes. 1883 Pali Mall G. 

9 June 5 America., has shown itself able to do strange 
things in the way of currency-mongering. 

Cnrreilt (kvrdnt), a. Forms: 4 6 corR]it(e, 
ooraunt, 6 oorrant, 4-8 ourraat, 5-6 ourraunt, 
6- ourrent. [M£. corant, currant, a. OF. corant, 
curant ^from 16th c. courant) running, pres. PJplc. 
of courir, OF. correi^h, currfro to run. The 
spelling of the Eng. word as currant (very common 


in 16th c.) gradually led to ita complete conforma- 
tion to L. current-im.'l 

1 . Running ; flowing. (Now ra> 0,) 

rsgee A', Alit. 3461 With him Gam..niony faire jtister 
corant. 1393 Cvowbr Cotif. Hi. 96 Like to the currant Are, 
that rennein Upon a corde. 1393 Fitzhbrb. Husd. 8 laB 
Se that there be no waler siandynge. .but that it lie alwaje 
currant and rennyn,;e. 1596 Davulh Of ehestra Ixix, Those 
current travaaes, That i;d a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground. 165s T. Barkfr Art 0/ Angling (1653) 10 
They will go currant down the River. 1667 M Ilton P. L. 
vii. 07 The current streame. 1736 Amoky BunciewyydS I. 
365 I'he water was Gurrent through the poud. 18^ W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai 1 597 ‘i'he current spring. 

+ b. Current ship : sec ouot. Obs, 

1533 Eden Decades i3o The lyghtest sliyp which maye 
bee a passinger betwene them: that lyke as we v>.e poste 
horses ny lande so may they by this current sluppe in shorte 
space ccrtifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thyiiges as siiail 
cnaunce. 

t o. Her, -* Courant a. Obs, 

s6xo Guillim Heraldry iii. xv. (1660) 176 He beareth .. 
three Unicornes in Pale. Current. s68s T. Jordan London* s 
Joy in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869' 54* Argent, three Grey- 
hounds Currant Arm'd and Collaid, Gulea 

t d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Obs, 
(Cf. Current sb. 3.) 

igag FiTBHxaa. Hush, f xa8 To make them cuen somwat 
dyscendynge or currant one wave or other. 1330 Palscr. 
^41 This water avoydeth nat well ; by lykelyhod the goutter 
is nat courrant. 

e. Of handwriting : ^Running', cursive. 

189* F^ Maundb Thompson in Classical Rev, Nov. 4x8/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew nothing 
of a current hand 7 

2 . Jig. Smoothly flowing; running easily and 
swiftly; fluent, (Now 

«8B6 j. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsked II. 97 Mis- 
trusting, .that all went not currant. 1389 Puttbnham Eng, 
Poesie i« iv. (Arb.i 94 Speech by meeter . . is more currant 
and slipper upon the tongue. 1639 Hammond On Ps. vii, 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. 1709 Stryfb 
Ann, Ref, 1 . ii. 67 April 18. The Bill.. was read the first 
time. Apr. 19. Read the second time.. Apr. so. Read the 
third time, and passed the House. So current it seems 
this bill went. x8i8 Byron Ju4M i. cc. {MS, reading'. Other 
incidents . . Which shall be specified . . in current ^yme. 

3 . Running in time ; in course of passing ; in 
progress. Often used ellipt., as in the 1 oth current 
(abbreviated curt,), i.e. the loih day oi the current 
month, b. Belonging to the cuiTent week, month, 
or other period of lime. 

x6o8 Hieron Defence 111. 131 There was not any long 
time current and past wherein it has been observed and 
made usuall. c s6^ Howell / etf, (i6to) I L 7 , 1 had yours 
of the tenth current 1664 H. More Myst Iniq. 477 [It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then be current 1708 J. Chamberlavnb 
St, Gt, Brit. 1. 111. i. (1743) 143 None is to be ordained . . 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current 1734 
Berkeley Let. 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 3x8, 1 paid the curates 
for the current year. XTfto Burke Sp. Econom. Refortn 
Wks. 1843 1 . 330 No tax is raised for the current services. 
1838 Herschel Outlines Astron, xviij. | 937 A date., 
always expresses the day or year current and not elapsed. 
1868 Kuskin Munera P, (x8&x) 46 To enlarge his current 
expenses. 1868 Dickens Lett, (x88o) 11. 387 We must call 
the current number for that date the Christmas number. 

4 . Of money: Passing from hand to hand ; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

148s Caxton Myrr. 111. xiv. 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge'Edward. .was no monoyecurraunt in eng- 
lond but pens and balfpens and ferthynges. 1535 Cover- 
dale Gen. xxiii. x6 Currant money amonge nvarchaiintes 
[WvcLiP preued comune mon^]. x6ii Coryat Crudities 
386 I'he currantest money of all both in Venice itselfe 
and in the whole Venetian Signiory. sByp R, Johnson’s 
Kingd, A Commfu, 501 In Kataia a coine is currant, made 
of the blacke rinde of a certaine tree. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
4 F. II. 66 Of the current coin of the empire. 187B Yeats 
Growth Comm. 33 Pieces of leather impressed with the 
government mark and passing current like our bank-notes. 

u Locally current. (Cf. Currency 4b) 

1903 in Muniments of Irvine (1890) I. 79 The Dunt>w 
meiUis . . to be payit in Stirlling money . . ar resavit in 
current money to our greit hurt. 

1 6. Having the quality of current coin ; sterling, 
genuine, authentic : opposed to counterfeit, Obs. 

1379 LvLvA'N/AwtfxIArb.; 73 Though others seem counter- 
feit in their deras . . Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings 1399 fVam. Faire Women 11. 1555 To put your 
love unto the touch, to try If it be currant, or but counter- 
faic. x6ii CoTC'.R., A Preuve do marteau, sound, currant, 

f ood, right Btuffe. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett, 67 
r the report which passeth be current. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lemg. Uni. ix. | 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they be good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Trent, iii 1. 117651 141 Do we not try [a piece of 
Metal], .by the Tcbt, berore wc take it for Current? 

6. Generally reported or known; in general 
circulation ; in general use, prevalent. 

X563 ^firr. Mng.,J Shore xxiv. What I sayd was currant 
every where. Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., 1 doe now publish 
my Essayes : which, of all my other workes, haue bcene must 
currant. 1631 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 271 11 1 . 967 I ( 
is current in every mans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is puit m. vn% Burke Corr. (1844^ 11 . 40 , 1 find 
it very current chat parliament will meet in Octobw. 1833 
M ACAULAY Hist. Eng. 1 V. ^9 The stories which were current 
aliout both Seymour and the Speaker. 

7 . Generally accepted ; mitablUhed by common 
consent; in vogue. Often with mixture of sense 
3 : Accepted or in vogue at the time in question. 


*888 Bilion Cevi. CkrUft Ck. 169 If laie Elders had bent 
currant in Gregories time. 1683 Glanviu. Seeps. Sci. 78 The 
Gtiireut I'heolocy of Europe. 1666 Dkyokm Ann. Aiirab, 
PreC , A word^ which is not curreat English, lytg BaaKfCLSV 
Hylas 4 /*. U. Wks. 187X I. 509 The emrent proper slgnifi* 
cation attached to a common name in any lani^uage. digi 
Sir J. Sinclair Corr. IX. 287 The commerce of Holland 
greatly depends on the current interest. t8^ K. SruNCER 
' in Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 46 Ctirrent utilitarian upeculattoo 
. .shows inadequate consciousness of natuial causation. 

8. Fur. Jo pass, go, or run current (senaes f-7) : 
to lie in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally rch.ted, reported, or accepted ; to be received 
as genuine. ( h ormerly to pass or go for current. ) 

1596 Harington Metam. Ajax 1x814) And so now it 
passeth current to be spoken and written Ajax. s6oo Asr. 
Abbot Exp. %onah 3 which opinion hath gone so currant, 
that, .some of the new writers naue accept^ it for a truth. 
1603 Camden Rem. 1 1637) 16 But most true this may seeme 
which runneth currant every where. s6ti Bible Traml. 
Pref. 4 Why the Transl.'ition of the Seuentie was allowed to 
pBHse for currant. s6i8 Boi.ton Phrus in. iii. <1636* 268 
I'hat invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with ilm-Basha— IS l^\u ■ m alii iia - 

920 It went c u rr em nmeng the sesmsv that Ihw Bfiaaish 
Doctor was an EugHshman. X7S7 A. Hamiltok Heir Acc. 
£. ladii. I. xsL aga Tfamr Ling.tuge iPomifMs^ goes 
c u rrent ahmw SMst of the Sm-cemst. itlf hTAcAULAY 
Hollam Ess. 1. 54 If such srgumoats aie to pas^urrent it 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. * 


ClirrOllt (kirrdnt), sb. Forms : 4 ourraunt, 
6-7 currant, 6- ourrent. [a. OF. cO' ant curant, 
sb. use of courant adj. : see prec., with which this 
is in its ortho^aphical history identical.] 

1 . That which runs or flows, a stream; spec, 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a clcfiniie direction. 

CS380 Wyclip 6VrM. Scl. Wks. I. 186 Men hat knowen 
|>e worchinge of he dementis, .and worcliiS aoundir bi craft 
111 melange of currauntis, 1593 Shaks. John 11. i. 441 I'wo 
such siluer currents when th^ loyneDoglorifc the bnnkes 
that bound them in.^ 1665 H ooKB Microgr. 913 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past into its belly. 2797 Swift Gulliver iii. iv. 905 A . . iviii 
turned by a current from a large river. 2863 A. C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. i. (2B78) 20 Great ocean cuncnis huch as the 
Gulf Stream. 

2 . The action or condition of flowing ; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 
or velocity. 

sgSB Eden />pror/!r^53 Where the currant setteth alwayes 
to the eastwarde. 1683 Burnet tr. More’s Utopia (1664)65 
^'here is no great Current in the Bay. 1769 De 1 oe’s Tour 
Gt. Brit. HI. 57 {The River Trent] comes down from the 
Hills with a violent Current into the flat Country. 263a 
W. Irving Alhambra I. 25, I came to a river with high 
banks and deep rapid current. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bre- 
meVs Greece 11 . xiv. 90 I'he welldcnown phenomenon of 
the chandng current in the Straits [of Euripus]. 

tb. The course of a river or other flowing 


body. Obs. 

26^ Whibton Th. Earth ii. (i7S9> 119 The rise and cur- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood. 2753 Hanway Trav, (2762) 1 . in. xxvi. xix Ihe 
peasants diverted the current of tne flame, and saved their 
villages. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 95 'J’hc Earn 
is a more rapid river than the Forth, has a longer cur^ 
rent. 

3 . The inclination or * fall 'given to a gutter, 
roof. etc. to let the water run oC 

2388 in W. H, Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 493 No. .per- 
sons shall make their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit may have a reasonable curaant. 1699 in Col, Rec. 
Penney hf. I.559 Neglect of Levellii^ the streets and order- 
ing the Currents yrof. 2703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 161 
T^e care thiu the Gutter, .lie.. in such a Position that it 


may have a good Current. 1803 P. Nicholson Tract. 
Build, 407 All sheet lead is laid with a current to keep it 
dry. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. ■. v., Gutters usually have 
a current of 4 inch to the foot. 

1 4 . Circulation (of money), currency. Obs. 

2386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1, 633 Thi.s privie 
counccll . taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vii. (27^)44 The regu- 
latiog of the Mint, and the current of Money, 2692 tr. 
Emieiannfs Frauds Romish Monks 91 They find a ^euti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony. 

6 . Jig. The course of time or of events ; the main 


course. 

2388 J. Hookbr Girald. Irel. in Holinsked II. 136/2 That 
place was not posseased of the like in msnie currents of 
yeares. 2609 Marston Ant. 4 MeL v. Wks. 2856 1 . 66 My 
Joyes paiikion.. choakes the current of my speech. 2711 
Strypx Ecel. Mem. 1 . 19 More perhaps will he said of him 
in the current of these memorials. 2788 Priestley Lect. 
Hist. III. xiii. 206 Without some such general epmpreben- 
flion, as we may cull it. of the whole current of time. tBty 
Chalmers Astron. Disc. iii. (285977 The whole current of 
my restless and ever-changing history. 2868 Frebmah 
Pform. Como, (18761 11 . x 519 One iqure tale will bring us 
hack directly to the current of our story. 

0 . Course or progress in a defined direction; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of opinions, writings, etc.). 

2395 Shaks. John 11. i, 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. 2607 Hieron Wks, 1 . 370 This is . . plaine 
and obuious out of the very current ot the words. iAm 
Locks Toleration iii. x. In your first Paper, as the whole 
Current of it would make one believe. 2789 Priestlsy 
Corrupt. Ckr. 1 . 1.76 I'he current of men’s opinionshaving 
. set that way. 2888 Bryce Amer, Conmm. 1 . xii 15s 
[These] woids .. express the whole current of modern 
feeling. 
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t b. Th« teodcnex or drift of the common opinion« 
practice^ etc.» of e body of persooc. Ok>, 

■Cij J. Salkblo ssB AgaifiAt thi« opleiob 

fa xhn ccMncnon current of bH Docton an 4 Fathers, eCco 
R. Hollinowobth £jnnr, rear. Umr^ r*mu$r$ if Tt^ 
current of the |ftople or comniunity I am of fa to be fol- 
towed. 173! SwiFt Pi>l, C»mf. xxxa. Aflecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Faaaion of afl about thm 
1M3 Rtv. XV. 583/1 The current of modem American 
nutboritiee fa in com^te accordance with this view. 

7 . EUetr, The name given to the apparent tmns* 
mimlon or * flow ' of electric force torongh a con- 
dncting body: introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical phenomena are due to 
a fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual * streams ' ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 
out reference to any theory. 

An elactric current fa according to ita nature called alier- 
mating or Motiauout^ tmtmmUUmtt /uisataty, or tttuiu- 
4 at 9 fy. 

1747 Gtni/. Mag, XVII 14 1 The frequent exciting such 
currents of ethereal fire in bed-chanibeiv. 175a Franklin 
Lct> Wks. 1887 II. fl53 Perhups the anrorm boreaUi aie 
currents of this fluid In its own region. alx>ve our atmo- 
sphere. s8tt Gmovk Cvrr. Phy$, Foreet 46 From the manner 
in which tna peculiar force called electricity is seemingly 
transmitted through certain bodies., the term current ui 
commonly used to denote its apparent proi^ress. 1871 
TvNoaLL /Vviirwi. Sc, (ed. 6).L x. 306 Faraday.. illustrated 
the laws of thesainduesd currenta 1881 W. L CAUFKJmNt 
Enctsgg As AoSisrr 1x3 Dynamo maddRes..lhaK amly 
alteniKini currmu^ Ca ennwnts attematoly In uaffiaaita 
diiuailons. A dbf. llre^TlElectilcCits^mQl ’Company 

are prepared to supply current within the district named. 

b. ttansf. Applied to the traiisiuisBioii of nerve- 
foTce along a nerve. 

s8u Bain Senses 4 /m/. i. iL | 18 A current of nervous 
stimulus, .derived from the [spinal] cord to the muscles, 

8. aitrib, and Comb, a. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as current drifUd \ 
current-bedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water ; ourrent-fender, a structure 
to ward off the ournent from a bank, etc., which it 
threatens to undermine ; ourrent-gauge, ourrent- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; ourrent-miU, a mill 
driven by a current-wheel ; ourrent-wheel,awhecl 
driven by a natural current of water, b. Of or 
pe.taining to an electrical current ; as current- 
breaker ^ -collector^ -meter, -regulator, -weigher, etc. 

189s Jmt, Derb/skire Arehmol. See, Xlli. 35 The 
direction of the dip of planes of ^current bedding. s8^ 
Kanb Afvt. ExpL I. xvii. so6 A ^current-drirted cask. 
1874 Kniomt Diet, Meek, 661 The dynamometer *current- 
gage of Woltmann, 1700. is a light water wheel operated by 
the current. Ibui., The ^current-wheel is perhaps the firtit 
application of the force of water in motion to driving 
machinery. 

Pall Malt G. 1 6 Mar. 3/3 This ^current collector, 
which is coiuiected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit beneath the rail. X879 G. Paicscorr S/. TeUphene 
16 When tiie latter acts, it docs so in obedience to *current 
pulsations. i88x Maxwkll Ehctr, ^ Magn, 1 . 380 A 
stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow, .is called a *Current<Sheet. Ibut. II. 341 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule’s ^current- weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 
tChl*rrent, V, Obs. rare. Also 7 ourrant. 
[f. CuHUKNT a.] trans. To render current, give 
currency or acceptance to. 

s6oa Marston Ant, 4* Mel. Induct. 97 The uneven ^1e, 
that currants all thincres by the outwarde stamp of opinion. 
z6o7 — What yen Willu. i. 995 Faith, so, so. .As 't please 
opinion to current it. 

CnTrented, ppl, a, [f. Cubrknt sb. + ^bds.] 
Having a current. 

t« 9 o Howell Masamietle 1. 43 A strong currented River. 

CurentlOM (kvr^ntlto), a, [f. Cub rent sb, 

-I -LESS.] Having no current 
i860 Gorrx Rem, Nat. Hist, 191 We reached a s]mt 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
1886 J. M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which fa more or lesa currentless. 

Currenily (k0'r^ntli\ adv. [f. CuBBENT a.] 
1 . In the manner of a flowing stream ; with easy 
rapid movement; smoothly, fluently, readily. Now 
rare. 

IS86 W. Wfbbx Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 68 The EngUsh 
wordes wyll become anyone of ye most accustomed sortes 
of I.atine or Greeke verses mectcly, and run thereon some- 
what currently. 15198 Grenewby Tacitu^ Ann, xv, i. 
(162a) 993 Neither went things curranily with him,, the 
siege tooke no eflect. 1696 Featly Ciatns Myst, Ixx. 900 
The spouts Will not riinne cuiTantly, if we pump not deep, 
1649 Blithe Ene, Imprev. Impr, (1653] To pare old 
Trenches. .who«e Edges will grow so thick with Gress, 
that thou canst not get thy water to pass currently. 1768 
Woman of Htmnr\, 131 loidy Harriet, .very cuirently 
took her mare of the intended presents, 1768-74 Tuckbe 
Lt, Nat (1859) I. 58 While ho holds the reins we^ roll 
smoothly and currently along. 1808 Palkv Nat, 'fkeol, 
ix. (1819) 198 How currently does the work proceed t 184a 
Linoard Anglo-Sax, Ck, 11S58) 11 . xL 187 Able to read 
in public currently and correctly. 

a. In current use, practice, opinion, belief, report, 
or acceptance ; generally, commonly among man- 
kind, popularly. 


{feaTH Pbmtetrok (1678^ |»o Bdogs and Ballada..«ur> 
nmily Bung in a^wy pla^ Sjl Bta T, Biownx Poomd^ 
A/.11L xxiu. 167 Many.. which heara that amaa, a^ cur- 
mitlypasseauumg ua. tytf J. RiCHAaoeoii.S'e. Comtsoittemr 
89 A Story which pastes very currently. Riga JhiWioorr 
lomU. 337 He.. was detained at heme, aa curvenlly re- 
ported, by illness. 1868 kmai Pot, Scon. 1 , ^1876) 5 Iha 
view currently taken, 

to. With a common cnrre&C or direotloa of 
evidence, opinion, etc. Ohs, 

ISM Hookei Eccl, Pol. Pref. (J.), Which maketh the simple 
ana Ignorant to think they even nee how the word of God 
runneth cunentiy on yourside. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith 
1 3. 15 In which you know how currantly the sebooUnm. .are 
against you. 

Cnifraatnaii. Now rare or Obs,, [f. as 
prec. + -NEss.j 'Fhe quality of being current. 

1 1 . Fluency, easy flow (of language, etc.^. Obs, 
1^ W, Wr BBS Eng. PoetHe(Arh . » 51 The EngliBh tongue 
lacketh neyther variety nor currantnesse of jmraiie. 1656 

I. Sergeant tr. T. WkiieU Perikai. Inst, Transl. Addr., 
Her Inteipreter. should speak alt languages; at least to 
timt fair degree of currentnesse, as [etc.T. 

2 . The fact of being current or in circulation ; 
currency ; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc. to pass current {obs.). 

1583 Stocker Hist, Civ, Warres Lowe C. 11. 49 a. The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. 1611 Cotgr., A/iis. .the enr- 
rantne8s<^ or goodnes.se of coyne. 1658 Bp. Reynoi.l'B 
Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (whirh alone is that character that addes cur- 
rantness to Ihtm). 

Curreour, currer, ob^. forms of Codbieb. 
Gurret, -ette, obs. forms of Cuirass. 
tCnrreter. -etter. Obs, fa. i 6 th c. F. 
courrutier, now corn tier, OF. coretier, coratier, in 
Pr. corratier, Sp. cortetlor, broker, prob. f. correr, 
L, currlfre to run (Oarmesteter). (I'he phonology 
opposes derivation from L. curdre.)'] A broker. 

iflSo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, I ‘n eenrretier , . 
moyenne 4 va 4 snent tfvne partie h F autre, pour faire 
quelque ntarchl, a curretier, a broaker. [1847 ia 11 alli well. ] 

Curreye, var. Conult Obs., equipment, etc. 
Corriolo (ke rikU). [ad. L. cun%cul-um run- 
ning, course, alf.o (rAce-)cliariot, f. curr-ire to run.] 
t i. A course, running, (la quot. i 68 i taken as 
dim., a short course.) Obs. 

t68a Sir T. Browne Ckr, Mor (1756) 194 Upon a curricle 
In this world depends a long course of the next. 1710 T. 
Fuller Pkarm, Extent A. 971 'J'he Remedy., fa convey’d 
. .by the Curricle of the Blm^d ii.to the Iracneal Ducts. 

2 . A light t no wheeled carriage, usually drawn 
by two horses abreast. 

1756 7 tr. Keysler's Trav. IV. 3^7 A rurricle which 
U put in motion by the persun who sits in it, by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the frout. 1769 Ckron. in 
Ann. Reg. is.vs A man of 70 much intoxicated, .rolled 
against the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. Felton Car. 
rtages (1801) II. 95 Curricles, are. .a superior kind of two- 
wheeled carriage. iSee Projects in Ann, Reg, fT^ls In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or pther carriages. z888 
Burgon Lives is Gd, Men II. xU. 386 He made these 
periodical journe3rB . . in a kind of open curricle, 
d. Comb,,eA curricle-lmilder', attrib,,oa curricle 
artillery, fire-engine, gun ( mounted on a light 
Iwo-wheeled carriage for rapid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Croft Abbey of Kilkhnmpton itn Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders.^ i8m Naval Ckron. vlll. 173 
Brass guns 011 curricle carriages. 1807 Southry in Q, Rev. 

II. zaoTwo pieces of curricle artillery. 1876-81 R. Mathk- 
80N AM Bk, {iS 9 g) 379 Curricle fire-engines, .may be advan- 
tageously fitted with shafts fur one horse. 

Hence On-rrlolo v, ; t OnxxlolM'r, one who 
drives a curricle, nonce-wds. 

1837 Carlyle Mise. IV. 98 (D.) Who fa this that comes 
curricling through the level yellow sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gigf 1794 Sporting Mar. IV. 58 
The dashing cumcle-eers of the day. 1803 7 *ie Nie No. 5 
(i8u6) 1 . 177 Our tonfah navigators and cumcleert. 
Curriculax (kf^ri kidfUl;^, a. rare, [f. L. cur- 
ricul-um vsee prec.) 4 -ab.J Of or pertaining to 
driving or to canines. 

1798 Spirit Pub. finis. U799) II. x86 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other implements of curricular motion. 1870 
Tsmpie Bar Mag. XXlX. 193 I'heir heroes go to the 
drive in a tandem with outriders ; but, notwithstanding this 
strange coiifusion of curricular arrangements [etc.]. 188s 

Stamiard is Apr., The fuur-in-hand is, as it were, the curri- 
cular unit. If a man can mana{te a Coach and four, .he can 
do anything in the way of driving. 

11 CimiOllllUll (kilri kiilUim). PI. -ula. [L., 
— course, career {lit, and see above,] A 

course ; spec, a regular course of study or training, 
as at a school or university. (The recognised term 
in the Scottish Uni verities.) 

1633 Mnnimenta Univ. Clasg ^1854) HI. 371} Finito annl 
cnrri^lo discessurum. 1643 ihid. 1 1 . 317 Curriculum quin- 
quo annonim. i8mJ. Russell Tour Germ, ( 1898) I . iii 131 
When the [German] student has finished his cirrr/cM/wRtf,ana 
leaves the university. 18x9 Giasg. Untv. Cat. 39 The curri- 
culum of students who mean to tMe degrees in Surgery to be 
three years. 1870 Rolleston Anim. L(/e Introd. 64 The 
completion of the entire curriculum of metamorphosis. x888 
Burgon Lirfes luGd.Menll. ix. soi Butler's immortal Wuik 
has. .been elliowed out from tlie Oxford curriculum, 

Cunried (kn'rid),///. [f. Curbt r.i 4. -kd.] 

Rubbed down with a comb ; dressed ; drubbed. 

a 1383 Udall Royster D. 1. iii. lArb.) n I'he worste fa but 
a curried coteu 


•BD,J Jtepitfw with tuny or cttity*paurder, 

i 8M AoKMf Mod. Ci * - — ' ^ ^ 


red with curry or cu^-powder. 

AoKMf Mod. CookmyhMjim Cu^ 
a M. Onokei proper Mae I* v- 93 Fish 


B cuirkd 8 jwI, toft*, and ermim. . . , . 

rtiodWw, ouTFldOWi ide Itsf of 

ms tVonis,} 

bunritr ^ (kimu). Formt s 4 ourtouv* 4*^ 
oorlotur, otmyotur, 4*7 obtior^ 5 ooFyowm^ 
ooryor, oortubor, ooureouTt ourrloiur, 5-^ 
ooryer, ^ar, ooiyour, 6 oorrior, ourrnr, oour* 
rav, oomr, oorlar, 6- ouriior. (111 mtut 1 , 
ME. corior, coryer, a, OF. eerier, eotyer t-#L, eorid- 
rius, tanner, currier, f. cerium hide* leather. The 
forms in -our, as couroour, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, t .eourroyeur, in Palsgrave rtf irniMwr, 
OF. conreeur (i^ih c ) cunier, f eonreer, in Cotgr- 
eeurroyer, now correyor to CuRBT, whence senses 
s, 3. A confusion between the two words appears 
already in OK. where we find co'oier, emroteroa 
variants cAcoriier, in which the oi is due to cortvyer, 
convyeur,] 

1 . One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

Ill the earlier quots. confused with tanner*, but the two 
trades were quite distinct and legally incompatible in 14S8. 

f 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 471 BeyiU petre dwelte in 
a coneris hous. Acts lx. 43 Many dayes he 

dwellide in Toppe, at Symound, sum conour, or tawier [zitt 
a curiuur; Vulg. Simenem qttetndam coriariutt/\. Ibid, 
X. 6 [v.r. curryour]. c 1440 PromO. Varv, 93 Coryowre, 
coriarms, eerde. 1474 Oaxton Chesse tii. ill. 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawyers, skyniiers. 1488 Act i Hen. r//,c* 5 1 1 
1 'hat no 'fanner whiles he occupieth the mfatere of a Tanner 
. . UM the mfatere of a Cor’our nor klak no ieder to be put to 
sale, c 1313 Cocke Lorelt's B, (Percy Soc.) i 'i'he next* that 
came was a ooryar And a cobeler, his brother. 19^ Gas- 
coigne Steele 6/. (Arb.) 79 When Tanners are with Corriers 
wel a'.reede. 13B3 Srunuas Anat. Abus, 11. (188a) 36 The 
tanners, makers, currieni, and dressers of the same [leather]. 
1639 [see Curry «/.' 9]. 1697 Drydkn Pitg. Georg iii. 833 
Useless to the Currier were their Hides. 1846 M' Cullocu 
Acc. Brit, Empire (tBsi) i. 761 'i’he trade of a ouach currier 
fa hardly carried on anywhere except in the metiopol's. 
183* loiWBLL Cambr. JO ) Van Ago Wks. 1890 1 , 70 A cur- 
nerV shop, where, .men were always beating skin*. 

2 . One who currica hordes, etc, 

156* J. Hbywood Prov. 4 Fpigr. (1867) 134 When ibort 
hors and short coriers^ doo meete. 1786 tr. Beck/ord's 
Vatkek \ i$34) 39 A currier of camels. 

8. One who curries favour. 

1513 Barclay Egloges i. A iv/9 Flatterers and lyeri, 
curriers of fafell. 


}) 471 BeyiU petre dwelte In 
Acts lx. 43 Many dayes he 


tCTl*rrier v Obs, Also 6 ourrlar, oorrior, 
oorier, 6 7 ourrlour, 7 oourriour. 

[By some Assumed to be idcn'ical with Currier* ; others 
suggest that it may 1 m from F. coureur, fglit horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courier s) ; but evidence fa wanting.) 

1 . An eaily kind of fiie-nrm: %tic quot. 1^34. 

*387^ i'U. Wentworth Let, to Q. Mary (on siege of 

Calais) in Hardwick State Papers (1 778), The enemies . w ith 
their curriors lU'hich assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry fan. 1573 Churchyard Ckippes 11817) ><>5 Their 
comars were more woorth Then double tolde, the peeces 
that wee brought. 1309 Hakluyt II. ii. 61 He caused 
his bases, cumers, and harquebusses to be shot off. 1639 
Howkli. yocnb. | 6 Smaller guns, as courriours, harque- 
buHsea. muskets, 1834 Penny Cyct. 11 . 373/9 The Currier, 
or currier o/wnr. . of the same calibre aud strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel. 

2 . A man armed with a currier. 


Z577-67 Holinrhbd Ckron. III. 1914/1 Heerewhh a coro- 
nanie of cu^riours and caliueis were put forward. 1581 
Styward Mart. Disetpi. 1. 44 'I'he Claleucrn or Coriers. Such 
must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. furm* of Coukilu, 
Cnrriery (k^-riari), [f. CubhikbI; cf. OF. 
corroierie.] The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a currier is carried on. 

In mod. Diets. 

Curriah (kfl rij), a. Also 5 kurreaah, 6 oour* 
rloah. [f. Cub + -ish.] 

1 . Of, relating to, or resembling a cur. 

* 5 ®S 73 CooFEt Thesaurus, Cantnus, doggish, currish. 
1591 Harington Ori. Fur. vf. Ixiv. (1634 4 *^ of there. . 
Doth utter barking words with currish soiind. x6o7ToniBLi. 
Feur-f. Beasts 116731 'Fhe Dogs of a Mungrel or Currish 
kinde. 1709 Lena, Gas, No. 4545/4 An Knglish Spaniel 
] )og. .his Ears Currish, c 1873 Sir K. CHRisTisnN Autobiog, 
tides' 1 . 9 a8 Rabies fa rare here, .though dogs both of good 
bleed* and currish are extremely numerous. 

2 . fig. Like a cur in nature ; snappish, snarling, 
quarrelsome; mean-spirited, base, ignoble, 

c Z460 in Pel. Ret. 4 L. Poems itB^) 65 A kurressheherte, 
a mouthe hat fa curteise, Ful wde ye wote thei be not 
accordyng. 1347 Rkcordb yud. Ur. Aiij, 'Fhose currish 
stomakeiL which can do nothyng but barke and brail. 1396 
Shaks Merck. U. iv. i. 999 I'o change this currish lew. 
z6z4 T. Adams DewTs Bastquet 986 His snurliiig and currish 
iniiettiues. 1703 Staniioi'X /* ane/^Ar, 111. 975 Quarrelsome 
and currish People that hark and snarl at one another. i8ee 
Byron tr. Morgante Maggiore xxxiv, Currish renegade! 
1888 J. Payn Myst, Mirbndge !1 xiii. His currish nature 
prompted him to strike where no blow would be returned. 

€hurTi8llLly njh), ado, [f. prec. 4 -lt ^.] 1b 
a currish manner. 


tSzq Horman Vulg. zeS Thou .. onghiest nat to holde 
couiTMKhly ageynst thy maister, 1376 Fleming Panept. 
Epist. 370 Goodwil and courteous intertelnment currishly 
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CUBBATj. 


r«coinpenc«d. «idM T. Taylor Ga<Ct yuJig^gm, 1.1.x. 
(1643) a6 Whereat the Kmperour being netlea .. uned hhu 
moet cunifibly. 1884 Svmohim Shnks. Prwltcnaon *iv. 574 
Oxbriel Harvey .. currishly vented bis spleen agniiist the 
dead man in a clumsy sotire. 

CurrislmeBS (k^rijn^). [f. m prec. -besr.] 
Curri'^h condition or quality. 

Udall Erasm. Aj^ophth. 68 b rnttr *^ Tbei fCynies] 
did with their fotiie mouthes represente the cnnyshenesse 
doggucs. 16S7-77 Feltuam K§iolw$ il Ui*. (R.), 
Diogenes . by his currishness got him the name of dog. 
s8a4 r.ALT Ratketnm 1 . IL vi. 199 The natural cnrrish- 
neMS of their temperament. 

Ourror, -our(o, -owre, -ur» obt. ff. Coijbieb. 
tOU'r^r Ohs, rare. In 5 ourray. [a. 
F. eorrai 13th c. (AngloFr. *tarraf), OF. alsu 
cmroi, conrei^ etc., with the primary sense ‘ pre- 
paration': see CoNRKY, and CUBBT v.i] The 
cnrryin? or dressing of leather. 

€ r.viia Eochtu 11. xiiL (1554) 5a a, A akin wrought by 
good currny. 

Curry (kt»'ri\ sb.^ Forms: (6 carriol, 7 
oarree;, 8 oarrye, ourree, kerry, 8- ourrle, 
curry, fa. Tamil ka^i s.'iuce, relish for rice, 
Canarese karil^ whence Pg. caril^ and earlier ling, 
and Fr. forms; mod.F. is far/.] 

A preparation of meat, fish, fruit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
meric, and usc'd as a relish or flavouring, esp, for 
dishes composed of or served with rice. Hence, a 
curry — a dish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or with curry-powder). 

>S8S W. pMiLLirs Lihid^tH 86 lY.) Most of their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they sceih in broth, which they put 
upon the rice, and is somewhat snure . . but it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. sOSi K. Knox /fist. Csvfon xa They 
. .boyl them frruits} to make Carrees, to use the Portucues 
word, that is somewhat to eat with and relish their Rice. 
17S7 Art fl/C0oki^¥ 5a To make a Currey the Indian way. 
17M Grosr Vtty. A. lHdtes{\Tt¥'^ 1 . i5o<Y.)'i'he curreesare 
hifintlely various, being a sort of fricacee.s to eat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegetables. 1848 Thackbray /.///., 
If you ran come to dinner, there's n curry. 1891 Smahmam 
Fsuh, Cooktry 16 Pour the curry on the dmh wuh the rice. 

b. attrib, and Comb , as turry-sauett -stuff*, 
ourry-leaf tree, a name for Bergera Kbnigii, tlie 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
ries ; ourry -paste, -powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making cunied dishes. 

i8zo K. y TmohnixiN Fumity /fsrhat la l'urmeric..a 
principal ingredient in the omposilioii of curr\'-powder 
i 960 'i'KNNEKT Cry/m 1 . 463 (Y.i Plots of eMulents and 
riuTy*stiifls of every variety, onions, chillies, yMis (etc.). 
1883 Mrs. liiSHOP in Leuurs Ho, 146/x Curry is at each 
meal, but it is not made with curry powder. 

t Cu*rjry» CUrriCf obs, or arch. Also 6 
Gurae, ourie. [a, F. fi/r/f , in 1 4*1 5th c. cutr/e, 
f, cuir hide, corn.'8iionding lo a L. type *ccridfa 
lit. hide* fill, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin : see Littnf, and 
Notes to St'r Tristrem (1886) 1 . 474. Cf, Quarry.] 
The portions ef an animal slain in the chase that 
were given to the hounds ; the cutting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game ; 0 ansf, any prey thrown 
to the hounds to be tom in pieces, or seized and 
tom in pieces by wild beasts ; see Quarbt. 

c\^so Metttsinexvs. 90 |>e hcrte..was nadde out of tb« 
watre and the curce made A gyue to the houndes as custonie 
ii, to doo. x6oo (.wtnvri^s i'onsf. in SsUct, /fstt'i. Misc. (1793) 
19a Hia maietktie not Htaying V)^on the curie of the deir, as 
bis vse is. c x6xx Cii afman Iliad xvt. >49 A deii of wolves 
..New come from currie of n stag. Ibid, xvi. 603 Two 
fierce kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a bind Slain on 
the forehead of a hill, both sharp and hunpy set. And 10 
tlie currie never came hut like two deaths Iney met. 1830 
R. Chambbrs Life Jas. /, 1 . ix. 247 It was James’s practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of tlie deer. [7839 
Helps Frionds in C. Ser. 11. 11 . vi. 134 A bill is thrown 
before the house as the curdc lo the hounds; and it is torn 
to pieces by everybody.] 

f Cu'try, sb.^ App. an error for Carry sh. 1. 
w x68a Sir T. Brownx Tracts i. 11684) zi Whereof one 
would lade a Curry or small Cart. 

Ctury <kPTi), r.l Forms: 3 (?)oourey, 4 7 
cory, oorry» oury, 5 corroye, coraye. oorey, 
foore), ourray, (pa. t, bL ourreiden), oouray, 

6 oourya, currey, 6-7 oourrie, -y, ourrio, 
4- ourry. [a. OF, correie-r, corce-r, orig, conredcr, 
cottrecr, cunreer, conraer. conraier to put in order, 
prepare, arrange, dispose, equip, apparel, cuny 
a horse; in Palsgr, and Cotgr. court oyer, mod.F. 
corroyer to curry leather, * Pr. conrear to arrange, 
to entertain, It, corredart to cquijh furnish, deck 
out, fit out (a biide or a ship) early Kom. ^con- 
rcdire to prepare, make ready, etc. : see Conbry. 

In OF. the diphthong r/,c/, in the second syllable, belongs 
originally only to the stressed forms, whence it has been ex- 
tended to all The i6th c. form courraysr setou to have 
lieen asainiilated to canrroys, comrrots >L. sorrigUs llioiig, 
leather strap.) 

1 . tram. To rub down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) 
with a comb. 

c xago .V. Eng. Leg. I. 61/351 And selde heo [an ass] is 
i*tioureyd i-conreyd] weL 1398TRBVISA Ba* tk. De /*. K. 
xvTir. xli. (1495) 80a The colte is not. .roryed wyth an honw 
eombe. cs4^ Lyoc. /dm. Poems \i840j 53 (Mguner) Lik 


■a he wold coraye hU maystres hot*, sgfia J. Hkywood 
Prov, 4* Mpigr, 12867) 29 A short bonw ts soone corryd. 
1596 Turrerv. Vesserie 3^ It way sofEsa to rubba and 
courrie the hoonde three times in a wceke. 13B9 Pstppe so. 
//ii/cAei3 Who would cuiria anAssa with an Itiorie combe T 
1617 Markham CavmL iii. as First let your groom vncloath 
him, then curi^ nibh& picks, and dresse him. 17^ BaAi>* 
LEY Fam. Diet. s.v. Travelling Horse, Ever where the 
Uorse's hair is thinnest there curry the gentlest. 1839-40 
W. Irvino WolferTs R. (185^ 175 Her hide is daily curried 
and brushed. 

b. Applied to persons. 

15B8 PuTTEKUAM Rug, Poetig III. xxiil. fAtb.) 273 Thou art 
that fine, fooUsh. .Alexander that tendest to nothing but to 
comtm and cury thy haire. xgofi Nashr Saffron Walden 
Z07 Currying and smudging and pranking hunselfe. 1733 
Cmbvmr Eng. Afmtady ii. xii. 8 3 (1734) 043 The Parts 
affected . . being first well curried with a Flesh-Bnisb. 
1806-7 J- Barksford Miseries //mn. Life xx. (iSa6)8Sx She 
curries with toweU The Chambor-niatd s bowelA 

O. fig . : To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 
1998 K. Gilpin SkiaL (iSvSi 59 We shall be curried with 
tlieLrislie phroset And prick-song termes he Ivath premedi- 
tate. X607 Dkkkek U'estw. Hoev, Wks. 1673 11 . 352 You 
shall go on fidliiig . curry your instrutnenu : play and away. 
1635 Fullkr Hist. Ca/t/b.ftS^o^isi Indeed, with bis learned 
lectnri-s, he . . curried the iaxy hides, of many an idle and 
ignorant fiiur. 

2 . ‘J'o dress (tanned leather) by soaking, scrapiug, 
paring, beating, colouring, etc. 

14.. i'kalmerlttu Air c. 33 (Jam.) Item, tliai wirk it 
flelhir] or it be couniit. r x^p/aPromp. Parr, 1 10 Currayyn 
Icdyr. ctrrrndio. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vti. 30 I'he hide of 
an oxe whiche [bhe] dyd duo corioye well. ZS03-4 Act 19 
/len. VI c. 19 Freanib , Upon peyne of forfeiiurof every 
byde by hym so corryed. i6oz Holland Pliny 11 . 171 
Those skins which are tu be coiirried and dressed. 1639 
Sc. Acts, Chas, / ijB^O) V. App. 6iu/i Edward Sper*cer 
Gorier, craving blwrtie to buy bydis . . and vent the same 
being (^ied. 17x4 Fr, Jtk. of Kates x^a All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Parts. x8a6 .Scott 
Woodst.xxxx, 1 made the deer’s hide ^ curried and diessed 
by a tanner. 

t b. To work iron in the forge. Obs„ [F. cor- 
royer du fier.'] 

1703 Moxon Afeck. Fxerc. 5S Spanish-steel . . sometimes 
proves very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought 

3 . transfi. To beat or thrash one's hide for him, 
give a drubbing lo. EX^ofiig, 

xgaS .Skli/ion Magnyf. 1641 For myrth I have hym coryed, 
beten and blyst X530 Pai sgr. 504^2 She iiath curryed hym 
with a good stafTe. 1580 Barli' Alv. C 1709 He bath well 
curried thy cote. x6ax Flrtciipr hi. Princess iv. ii, I have 
seen him Curry a fellow’s carcass handsomely. 17x0 ])’URi't:v 
Pills V. 337 This is the great Sir Francis Vere, Tiint so the 
.Spaniards curry 'd. 1800 W Irving AT/rc^iwi'i. 1 1861 1 eao 

He swore, that, .he would cuiry his hide till he made him 
run out of it. 

t 4 ,/ir. To * stroke down * (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Obs. 

c 2304 P, PI. Crsdt 365 Whou J>ey curry kinges&her back 
clawub, 

t b. intr, or aJbsol. To employ flattery or bland- 
isliment, so as to cajole or w'in favour : cf. next. 

e 1400 Test. Love 1. (i5&>) a8ob/v I'ho curreiden glosoun, 
llio welconieden flatterers*. 1575 Bruff^ Disc. Troubl. at 
I'remeffiordixbx'iS 167 Such as*, .can cap ti, can cope it, and 
curry tor advanUme. z||^7 Shake, a Hen. H"\\. i. bi 
I would currie with Maisicr Shallow. 1830 A." W. Fon- 
B|.ANQua under Seven Admin,ixB^p}l. 51 Hb Grace 
meant he w.«s currying to the Duke of Newcastle. 

5. t A- fa curry fiavel : lo use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an- 
other, in order to gain personal advantage. (Cf. 
Curry-pavel liclow.) 

fOF. esfriiler fnnvel • faterean, fanvain, also torcker 
fani'el) to curry the chesunut horse, hence, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloie ; cf. Favbu] 
c RAW Beryn 362 She toke hym by the swere, As kou^e she 
had lemyd cury fauel of som olde fi'rere. a x4ao Hocclkvk 
De Reg. Princ. 180 The kn>glit or squier. .but he liide The 
Irotitlie and cory favelie, he not the ner is llu* Ktrdes gr.ice. 
14x6 AtiDELAV yWjwr (Percy ^oc J 36 Loke thou coie not 
f.ivel ne be no fiatcrer. ct^fit Undernili. Nart. Reform 
tCainden .Soc.) j ,9 Accordynge to the olde pro\'e.'>rl>e . . He 
that! wyllc in rourie ubyde Must cory favelie bake and sydr, 
fur sonebe gett moste gnyne. 1570 J. W ilsdn Demosthenes 
77 While they tell you a faire tale and rurry fauel) with you. 
1603 Knotlks Hist. Turks (1610) 108 Her picktbanke 
favouriis, who to curry Favcll, spared not [etc.b 

b. Later, thi.H phrase was transformed into 
7 'o cursy fiavour : lo seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself xvith another, by oflicious courtesy 
or unworthy coniplaisancs. 

fxsio Barclay Mirr, Gd. Manners fxsyo' F vj, Flutter 
not as do some, With none cuny f.iuour. 1557 N. T. 
iGencv.) Matt. viii. w note. He thogbt by this mranes to 
courry faiiour with ihe woilde. X69X Wi»i» Ath. (Iron. II. 

t 7o [1t| was then by him published 10 curry favour with the 
loy.alists. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 850 A set of 
bravos who . . attempted lo curry favour with^ the govern- 
ment by afTnmiing iiierohers of the opposition. x8$5 
Livingstone Zambesi xxiiL 473 Gossiping traders who seek 
to curry their favour. 

1 0 . Hence occas. in other phrases of kindred 
meaning, as to curry cu quaitiiaucc, good will, ap- 
plause, friends, pat don. 

2571 CamvioN Hist. Ireland (1809) 16a He curryed 
acquaintance and friendship with meere Irish enemas. 
15^ Fleming Contn. HoUmhed HI. 2103/3 He . . seekeih 
all waies lie could to ennie the hiiibops good will. ^ 2630 
SvMMEB Rest Weary i. A. iv. b. 'i’he proud and ambitious 
man. .curryes the affplause of the world with nil his might. 


a 2748 Sanurr Peemut yaehends Hi tnw in- 

deed, to cuny friends, You secfn to anuse to make amende 
t8. . Coleridge Lit, Rem. (283^) 111 . aso lurrying pardon 
eff^/* ^^lib^Ahsn by chaiSing * . himself with ihit gaUc 

f Ourry, v.^ Obs. [perh. derived fnm eurrier, 
common i6-i8th c. form of courier, as if to ride 
|. post, to post Cf. Scubbt.] intr. To ride or nm 
with btste or rapidity ; to icurry. 

i6q 8 CifAPMAM Byron's Conspbr. v. nays 1873 Ii*S 45 f 1 
not hee that can. . bymidnJght leape my horse, curry seaaen 
miles [etc k uSuti J. Taylor (Watar*>P.) Discav, by Seei Wlu. 
II. si/x We with our Wherry.. Along the christatl 1 ‘hamea 
did cut and curry. 2676 Marveu. Mr, Smirks 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 

Curry (ko-ri), [f, Cvrht I#.a] trans. To 
flavour or pr^re with curry or curry-powder. 

t8w Britannia xa May. The calinory skill by which.. 
Lora John Russell cunieo uafortuiiate Lord Momtb into 
the yellow resemblance of a statesman. s8f^ (see Cuaxisuk 

Cu'rry-oomb, sb, [f. Cpbry f>.>J A comb or 
instrumeot of metal used for currying horses, etc. 

1873 Tusskr Husb. (1878)35 A currie-conihe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade. 162A Fletcher Leyai Subject 1 iii. 
The devil with a curry-comb Scratch 'em, and scrub 'em. 
1724 iu Phil. Trans. XXIX. 49 Rubbing and currying . . 
with a Currycomb and firu.sh. 188a H. Lansdbu. Through 
Siberia I. 137 Siberian post-horaes are sorry objects to look 
at. .A curry-comb probably never touches their coata. 
b. attrib. aiui Comb. a 

163M Hevwood & Bromr Laae.Witekes it. Wka 1874 IV. 
301 , i have, .then halfe a score mile 10 ride by curriecomlje 
time, j’ the morning. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1, UUl 
Kuggins, the curry-comb maker. 

Cu'r^-combf cii*rryeoiiib. v. [f. prec.sb ] 
trans. 'io lub down ur groom with a curry-comb; 
to cniT}'. Also tran.fi. and Jig . : see Curry v. 

1708 Mottkux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) s6 The Groom .. 
ordered one of his Underlings to . . cunria^nih him with 
a Cudgel. 2809 Scott in C. A . Sharpe'sCorr, (i888> 1 . 360, 

1 would will.ngly embrace your cfTer of curry-combing Miss 
Owenson. 2839 Times 13 Sept., lliey do not believe a 
priest can curr^'comb off their sms. xSae M rb. Gore Easem. 
43 The princijiai clerk . . became suddenly as serious as an 
ass that is being currycomhed. 

Hence Cwrxy-ooubur. 

2889 Rawi tnson Ane. Egypt ii. ted 4) 32 The Apis bull 
. .had his train of attendant priests, .his grooms aim curry- 
combers. 

t Cn rry-fkvel L Ohs. [See Cdrry v^ 5 a.] 
One who solicits Lvour by flnttcry or complaisance. 

i$s 6 State /*apers II, 15 (N.) All the airryfavcl, that be 
next of the dcput>e is secrete counsuyll, dare not . . shewe 
hym the greatc iupaidye. .of his soule xssoPalscr. an ^3 
Curr^'favetl, a estrillefaueav, 1589 PuTrENiiAM 

Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv. lArb.i 999 Sometimes a creeper, aud 
a curry fauel 1 with his superiors, 
b. (See qiiot.) 

2389 I’uTTKNiiAM Eng, Poesis lit. xvii. (Arb.) X95 If such 
moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothii u;, or excus- 
ing, it is by the figure i^aradiastole, which ih^iluie nothing 
impiopcrly we call the Cun y -faucll, as when we make the 
best of a bad thing. 

t Cn-rry-faYonr. Obs, [Sec Cubby v.i 5 b.] 

1. ■= pr cc. 

2577 H0LIN8HKD Ckron. IT. 144 A number of prodigal 
curne favours, who by flatterle set him aloft ^ 1586 A, Day 
Eng. .Secretary 11. (1635) 116 Men infected with this bnsr- 
nexse of condition, being. . Ci'n i-favours of the world. 2658 
Phillik, Curriedow, a curry-favour, or flatterer. 

2 . The action of currying favour with others. 

xgfii Mur CASTKR Positions cxiiii. (1887) 276 We. .yeilde to 

curtesie more, tlien ciion the vcric patrones of cunesie do, 
for all their Liirif.iuour. 

So t Cn’rry-ftkVOiurBr-prec. I. 

2563 Nowbt, Set-m. bef. Queen (1853) Their subjects, 
servants, curry favourers, and otliers, will follow. 

Currying (ls2>ri(iij), vbl. sb. [f. Cdkky w.^] 

1 . The action of lubbing down with a curry-comb. 

*577 ® Gooob Hereshach's flush, in. (1586' lao lncurri>Tig 

of tnem we must begin at the hesd and the neckc. S634 
Nevwoud & Bhome Lane. Witches iv. Wks. 1874 IV. S94 
The Beast, .hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. 

b. Comb. CarYying-glovA, a glove with a rough 
surface used for currying horses. 

2 . The nroce.KS of dressing lannctl bides. 

24B1-90 Howard J I oHSch Bks. (Koxb.) xyS 'J'o Cordencr 

for coreyyng of a harkyd byde iiij. d. rggs-^S Act 
Hen. I 'Iff,c I An acre concemynge true tanninge and cori- 

J 'nge of Irtiier. tfkjo Ykats hat. Hist. Comm 395 Tanned 
cathcr riften underj^oc.i the furiher operation of currying. 
h. fig. Dnihbing, thrashing. 

2807 W. Irving Salmagundi (1824) 6 Nor will the giUktU- 
men. escape oirr curr>’ing. 

Curry-laaf, -powder: nee Cuhbt sb." b. 
Curryxnaul variant of Carurlb. 

179s Nkute Tour Eng. 6 Scot. 414 A species of liquorice 
called currymauL 

Cura, obft form of Course, Oubse. 

Curwal (k^'jsill), a. [ad. med.L. eurfdlis^ f. 
eursus course* r see -al.] Of or belonging to a 
course ; applied to certain canons of St. Asaph's 
and prebendaries of St. David's Cathedral in WaUa. 

According to some, because originally their prebends were 
..nmially changed by course or rotation : Jones & Freeman 
Hist St, Bounds 3x3. Gthers would refer it toll e * Cumu, 
ofl&dum Ecclesiasttcuro, sen seriee Oraitoimm, Psalmorum, 
Hymnorum, ct emterarum precationum, qum quotuue la 
Ecclcsia decantatur ' (Du Cange). 



cnnuuurar. 

B mruKhtrtol 

i)iw 3 ^ i PnllSflSw^: 

iMt Cttrtat Tbtt Quean. 

t ChlWMlti A. TAr. [ftd. Z«. 

Y>r. pple. of mrisn&v to nin : cf. CoiTBaii o.] Run- 
Aing, cooning. 

iSTt Bomewell Arm&rur ii. 55 b. Three Greybonndea 
curaaote. 

T ChirBaraxy. 0. Oh. ran. [app. f. ^rrn^. 
CoKSAiR + -^AUY.J Of or pertaining to coraairs. 

f43a Lithgow Tntv. lx 38* It leruech (hem for. .a greit 
defence in time of cunarary tnuaMona 
Ouraare, •aro, -ary, obs. forma of CoiigAiB. 
Clirae (kpia), xd. P orms : 1-4 ours, 4-5 kora, 
4-d ouraa(e, 5 oureo, £- ouraa. [Late OE. 
run, of unknown origin ; no word of aimilar form 
and sense is known in Teutonic, Romanic, or 
Celtic. (Of connexion with enss^ which has been 
suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of ^.Vsr/W/. 

1 . An ntterance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, etc. It may be uttered 
by the deity, or by persons supposed to speak in 
his name, or to lie listened to by him. 

so. . Charter ^ Leefrie in CW. DihL IV. 7s Hmbbo be 
b«f ou bisse life Goddes curs. ICf. Earle Land Chartere 
4 Sax. Doc. 95a, S53, etc-I a sott Liber ScintUl. Ivi. (1889) 
>74 Bletsung faeder Tmstnao hus lieama, curs soSlice moder 
awyrtwslafl trymmincse. rsiaS O. E, Chron. (Laud M.S). 
an. 656 Leidon )» Goom curs and ealre hal^ane curs and al 
CrUtene folccs. riapo . 9 . Eng. Leg. 1 . 987/914 He ^afalle 
codes cun and hia ospeo l^ex 4 IVoi/ not in Hasl. 
if. P. 1 . 64 Ich habbe widewene kon Therefore ich fare 
the worm. sggS I'sKvias Batth. De P. &. vi. xiv. (1495) 199 
The fsders curse greuyth the chyldren. BS94 Smakx Riot. 
///, 1. ill. 240 Thus haue you breath’d your Curse against 
3 our self, xdss J. Stsphens Sai^. Esc, (ed. a) 376 Her 
prayers and Amen, be a charm and a curse. 1780 Cow rum 
Tm/s Talk 467 Gods cune can cast away ten thousand 
^1 1 X798 CpLxaiOGR Anc. Mariner iv. ix, An orphan’s 
enrse would drag to Hell A spirit from on high. zSap Hoou 
Engine A ram xii. He told how murderers walk'd the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain. 

b. spec. A formal ecclesiasticnl censure or 
anathema ; a sentence of excommunication. 

a tops in Thorpe Laws 11 . 318 Bisceopum gebyre 9 
h«t hi SB(re on mntne msn curs nesettan, butan liy nyde 
•cylan. c ijBS CHAucaa Prot. 655 Have noon Awe 1 ri swich 
caas of the Ercedekenes curA CX440 Pronip. Patv. xii 
Curce, exeommunicatia, Miathsnia. Holinshbd 

i'hrtm. III. 936/1 At the suit of the ladle Katharine 
Dowam. a cursse was sent from the pope, which curssed 
both the king and the realine. a 1763 Shenstonb Ess. 176 
If any one’s curse can effect damnation, it is not that ot the 
pope, but that of the poor. 1849 Whittier Voices of Free^ 
dom, Char/er-breakers iii, The waiting crowd . . S*tood to 
hear the priest rehearse. In God's name, the Church’s curse. 

2 . Without impHcatton of the effect : The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deitv ; a profane oath, an imprecation. 

a logo Liber Stint ill, v. (1880) 94 Na a^yldcnde yfcl for 
yfele oHm curs for curse \nsaledktum pro maledicto\. sc her 
to^eanes bletNixende. c xaoo 7 tin. Coll. Horn. 163 i)e defies 
sed M, .hoker and scorn, .cum and Icasiiiges. Shakr. 
Midi. N. I. i. X06, I giue him curses, yet he giucs me loue. 
X73a Pope Fp. Bathurst 371 Despairing quacks with curses 
lied the plaM. XB35 Whittifh Hunters of Men. iv, 'J’he 
curse of the sinner and prayer of the saint. XS70 E. Peacock 
Skirl. HI. 96 Some cuncH followed. 

In anch phrases as mt worth a curse^ not to 
ctire a enrse y the expression possibly comes down 
from the ME. not worth a kersOy kers, cres ; see 
('BIC88 8. 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more tlvin 300 years between the 
examples of the ME. and the modern phrase j and damn 
(cf. Care v. 4 a) occurs as early as curse, so tliat the coioci* 
denoe may be merely accidenud. 

1763 '1\ J EFPBRSON Let, Writings xBqa I. 346, I do not 
conceive that any thing can happen, .which you would give 
a curse to know, ^ xSxj Moore ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
them t ifia6 Bhutno. Mag. XIX. 357/1 The Chapter on 
Naval Inventions^ is not worth a curse. xSay .Scott yml. 
(1600) II. 43 He will not care a curse for what outward show 
he nat lost. 

3 . An object of cursing or cxecratiou ; an accursed 
thing or person. 


make this city a corse to all the naiiona 1654 tr. Scuderfs 
Curia Pol. 168 Bajamt. .w'ho i«t the corse and execration of 
all the world. 1838 LurmuLeilah vi, Thy name is a Cftfse 
in IsraeL 

4 . The evil inflicted by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an imprecation, or in the way 
of retributive punishment. 

xiOa Wvci.ip L>an. ix. ix And al Yrael braken the lawe. . 
ana cursse droppide on vs. sgSjr Goloimo De Memay Ep. 
Dsd. 3 He tumM the reprock or his crosse into glorie, and 
the cursse thcrof into a blessing, tmo Spenser E . (>• >• u* 

* Curse on that Cross,* fquoth then the Sararinlk 1713, Aodi- 
vm Cato I, fl. Curse on the stripling ! bow he apes his sire, 
xage Mas. Stowe l/ue/e Tom*s C, v. s8 This is God’s curse 
on slavery t a bitter, a bitter, most accursed thing ! 
b. A great evUl (regained more or leu vaguely 


*8 inflicted nr 1 
etc.^ ; a ihhig wkidi" 
affliotloa, a bsne. 
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a petaoo, eominnify, 
or falo^; a bbwtl^ 


M SMAxa 7 kis Gmt. v. Iv. 43 Ob 'tie dieoirse In X^e 
. • WbM mosum oannoe lone, wim they’ia bslost’d. igM 
^ IV. ii, ee8 It b the curse of to be attenm 

By siaues, cba| take tbeir humora for a warrant. 1889 
WokUDcai SysL Agric. x. 1 1 no The only natum 

sometimes heavy Curse Issildewl 
W- Buchan Dorn. Med, ted. it) 81 Many psofde lo^ 
nm the aeoessity. euw b under of earning nw beead by 
bbour, at a curse. 1848 Kingblbv Lett, (xByS) 1 . 14s Tbe 
curse of our generation b that so few of us deeply belbve 
anyihuig. igye Pali Malt Budget so Oct Very ill 
wrtn that curse «f his trade tbe painter s colic. 

o. Curse of Scotland', a name given lo tbe nine 
of diamondi in a pack of carde. 

Origin of the name doubtful A not unlikely suggestion 
Is ihm the c^ was so called from reaembliiig the armorinl 
beannn of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine loxenges on a sal- 
lire, the number and shape of the spots being identicsl, 
and their arrangement suificicntly similar. The first Earl 
of Stujr was the object of much execration, espedally from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in i^, and solwequently for tbe 
influential part pb)*ed by him in bringing about the Union 
with England lu 1707. An opponent says he was *al the 
bMtom of the Unbn , and * so he may be styled tbe Judas 
oftheCountn**. 

■ 7 *S -47 J- Houston Mem. 9a [Lord Justice-Clerk Onni- 
stone] became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Curse of Scotland ' and when the ladies 
were at cards playing the Nine of Diamoneb (commonly 
called the Curse of Scotland), they called it the Justice Clerk, 
lypx Cenil. Mag. 141 The nine of diamonds [is called) the 
Cum of Scotland, because every ninth monarch of tlmt 
nation was a King to hb subjectH. thxoSporting Mag. 
XXXVI. 75 There b the curse of Scotland, plague take 
that nine of diamonds, xigg Daily Netvs ai Feh. 4>B 
A problem which has long puzxlrd antiquaricA Why b 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scotland t 
6. attrib, and Comb,, as curse blasted, loving, 
-scarred, -worthy adjt. ; ourae-roU, a list of 
anathrmaa ; curoe-meta, app. formed after tlie 
erroneous help-meet for help meet or the modem 
help-mate, 

sAjP G. S. Farbr Antw. Husenhefh 34 After the manner 
of lilt curse-loving Church. X844 Mra Brownino Drama 
0/ Exile, 1 . .Who 5’esterdaywa«i helpmate and delight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the grief And cur^e-ineLe fur him. 
x8ss Ba'lsv Mystic 127 With oitiinous and curseworthy 
glory. 1858 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (tB6o)J, 180, 1 shall 
have a list longer titan the curse-roll of the Pope. 

Cliraa (kflis), v. Forms : i ounian, 2-3 
ouraen, (3-4 kune, 4ouroe), 4-5 eon, ( 5 ovum), 
ounae, 4- oune. [Goes with Cdrhe sb., 
from which, in its 0£. form curs, the vb. cursian 
was probably immediately derived.] 

Generally the opposite of to bless in its various useA 

1 . trans. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or supposed 
to consign, them to evil spiritual or temporal, as 
the wrath of God or the malignity of fate ; to damn, 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll, Hem. ri Cursed be be man he leuefi 
upen hwate. Ibid. x8x po godcs mu 9 cursede corSo. 1418 
Audri.ay Poems a Murtbyr, tbcfLand avoiitre. .bene cur&yd 
in beven on hye. i6xx Bivta Humb, xxiii. 8 How shall 
I curw, whom God liathT not cursed? X76X Stbems Trist. 
Shandy III. xi. May the Father who created man, curse 
him . . Mav Sl Michael, the a<lvocate of ,holy souN, curse 
him. i8ai Byron Cain 1. i 532 O Cain 1 1 ’his spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth ur. 

b. Said of persons claiming to apeak in the 
ditine name, ep. oflicers of tbe church ; To pro- 
nounce a formal curse against, to anathematize, 
cxcommimicate, consign to perdition. 

a 1x54 O. E, ChroH. (Laud MS.) an. X137 | 4 )>e biscopes 
ft bred men heom cunede wurA /bid. an. X140, pc biscop 
of Wincestre. .cumede allc men. a 1300 Cursor M. >7x09 
(Gott.) Curced in kirc hun sal kui be wicl candil, boke, and 
bell. 1387 T RBVisA Ifigden (Rolls) V. 909 ll'he pope Anas- 
tasitis] cursede )>< einperour. CX400 Maunoev. (Koxb.) ix. 
36 M.ichomete cursez all base )>ut drinkes wynA CX440 
Promp. Parv. xii Cursyn. excommunico, anathemaitzo, 
cateMiso. iStt Grafton Chnm. II. 119 This yere the men 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, because he 
curssed them for not poiyng of their TitheA x6xi Bible 
Numb. xxii. 6 Come now therefbre, 1 pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. xyBa Priest- 
ley Corrsept, Chr, 1 . 1. 7 The Jews . . cursed them in a 
solemn manner three timcA X849 Whittier Voices 0/ Free- 
dom, Curse of Charter-breakers ix. Since that stofed and 
mitrsMl band Cursad the tyranu. of their land. 1873 J owbtt 
Plato (ed. a) V. 79 ’Those who aliuiate either bouse or lot 
shall be cttrsM by priestA 

2 . Hence (without implication of tbe effect') ; 
To imprecate or invoke divine vengeance or evil 
fate upon; to denounce with adjuration of the 
divine name; to pourmaledictionsupon ; toswearat. 

c XBoo OturiN 5050 Jiff hut tu currsessk ani) nann ft hateaat 
blmm wihh berrte. c 9300 St. Brandon 550 IcK mai cursi 
the tyme that idi ibore wra f xjas E. h. AUit. P. B. 1583 
H e corted bis clerkes ft calde hem diorles. c X473 Parienay 
B851 Full ofren cruising tlic hour and the day Hiat thes 
wordcs scapid or mouthed hA 1379 SraMSER Shepk. Cal. 
Jan. 49 A thousand siches I curse that carefull hower. 1603 
Knollbs ^ ' "" 

^rant to _ 

L X09, 1 beard 


the 


LLBS Hist. Turks (ifex) « The cltuens . . cursing 
It to the devfli. xyxj I>a roa Pam. Instruct 1. v. t X84X) 
brother ■ • ■ 


L X09, 1 heard my hrocher damn the coachman, and curse 
the maidA xffm Tennyson Guinevere 530 , 1 did not come 
to cune thee, Guineveie. i87t Moatav V oitmire (x886) 163 


Vdltaiim«« aavtr knsw mm Qpntaph than was P«ade4 to 

t^tasa Maid Emkpa hi Am. Pee*, Tmeft me Ha eursed 
tbatlm eaaw tbydea sM Bosm 'Pemiieem^ lli» !>• tiaie 

o. lo iinptecatinas (with no irtiliiject eapimea} t 

wDaXX, CoKfOURD, 

tfbt StauNB Tristr, ShemdP HI. a, Corse iba Ibllow. . 
I am undone for thk boot *1^' H. i^UAWtPmer Ppyie* 
(1878) 7t *Cuiiie the wbkt f^he monered ; what a Ibdl 
1 was to meddle with it )* xtBx SerSit, dfsg, XX|« a^i a 
' Curse (t I why do yon treat me soT* 

8 . To apeak impioualy against* to rail ordfimcty 
at (the deity, Cate, deatiny, etc.) ; to blaapkeme. 

ewfuS/elmetds PsoBue axxvili]. sa (C, MR 1 Forthna he 
bletsitnde him yrfweardiaS eqrfian, yfucemhende (C, eor^ 
tiyiidc) soMice hine fbrweorM. 1388 Wveuv febm^ His 
wijf seide to hym . . Curse thou God, and diA 1390 Snoriwi 
P. Q,% i. 37 He . . cursed haven ; and spake teprodifu] 
shame Of bignost God. sfiti Binui lea, viii. ax They shall 
fret tbemselues, and cunw tneir King, and (hfir God. 1^ 
Dryoen Vifg. Georg, nt. 774 I'be (Clowa, who, cursing 
Providence, repinea 1730 Porn Ep. Baekuntgoa And iwd 
Sir Balaam curses God and dicA 
4 . absoL or lafr. To utter cnraca ; to awear pro- 
fanely in angtf or irritation. 

c xaso An^^, 198 pe bet twetell gruate o8ea, olhr bitten 
licheauiueft. e xsao tVsE. Paleme X977 He. .gan to ktUM 
fast ; * Where dw«dTe ^e, a deuel wal, }e dantlseles, so kmgf * 
c X43» Si. Cmthben (Surtees) 1 xfio 1 1 es mare tnEnhede . . to . . 
beseke god hu>r bote to buna, pan outbir for to curse or 
scorns, xaug La BaaNBRS Froiss. 11 . 1111 ( 111 .) 190 When 
they saw theyr goodes taken and spente away- .they cumed 
))ytwene theyr tethc, sayenge, go into Enguinde or to the 
deiiyll. xgsg CovaaDALa Matt. xavL 74 Inen beganno he 
to curse aim to sweare. 1887 Dryoen nihi COtiant iv. i, 

1 drink not, 1 curse not, 1 cneat not ; they are uuneoeioary 
vtccA s8xo SiiKLLRV C«Mir» 111, i, 314 Hc. .camo to upbraid 
and curse, Mocking our poverty. 1890 D. C. Murray Bob 
Martin's Lit. GiHJ, 13 Coming into colliiiion with soma 
unseen piece of furniture (hr) cursed quktly to himself. 

6. trans. 'To afflict with such evils or calaniittes 
as are the consequences or indications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate ; to blast. To be 
cursed with : to Ixe afllictcd with by divine decree, 
by destiny, or by one's evil fate. 

■380 Wyclif Deut. xxviii. 16, xy Curssd tbow sbMt be In 
citoe. cursed in feeid: ciirsid tby hern, and cursid thi 
rclikiA 159a Shake. Ven. 4 Ad, 945 The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. x6xx Birlb Gen. xii. 3, 1 wilt 
bicBse them that Llcsse thee, and corse him. that cumeth 
thee. 1707*38 Gay Fables 1. vtil >3 With this plague she’s 
rightly curst. xtSi Cowfrr 7'mth 1 8s To . . curse the desert 
with a tenfold dearth, xtog Scott Last Minstr. iv. xiv. 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, I'hat coward should 
e’er be son of mine I 1880 J. Cook Boston Loetures, Here- 
dity X, He was temporarily a drunkard, and God cursed him, 
through that law of initial heredity. Mod, To be curseu 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cnnftd* onxst (k^ is^d, kBJst^ ppl. a. Also 
4 oursd, ouroftd^ -id, eunad, 4-5 ouraede^ -id, 
ooraad, -id, 4-6 oorata, 5 ouraai, -i|, -yd, 
ouraaed. [f. Cniusa v, 4 -bd 1.] 

L That has bad a curse pronounced or invoked 
upon him or it ; excommunicated, anathematued ; 
under a enrse, blasted with a curse. 

a X3|pe Cursor M. 99339 (Cott.) Qua oommuns wit cortd 
man, pat was nnght ar, es ('ursd ban. 1393 Langl. P. Pi, C. 
XXII. 4x9 The pountrey is pc corsedoiir ^ cardinaks comeb 
yune. 1483 Cafh. Angl, 87 Cursea, anaihematiaaiut. 
*893 Shakr Rich, If, iv. i. 147 The wofullest Diuision. . 
That euer fell viton this cursed Earth. x8ix Bible Matt, 
XXV. 41 Depart from me, ye cursed. 17*3 Gay Captives 11. 
(1779) 41 Shun’d like a pestilence, a curst informer 1 s8oo 
WoRDRW, Hart-Leap Wellw. vii. But something ails it now; 
the spot is curst, s86a Rurkin Munera P. (1880; 9a Tbe 
cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruiu 
2 . Deserving a curse ; damnable, execrable^ 
beinoosly wicked. 

a xjDo Cursor M. txo 6 (Gfltt )To haue done suilk a curced 
dede. X388 Wyclif Ecclus. x. 0 No thing is cursidere than 
an auerouse man, c X4C10 Mefayne 3x0 Appon tlie cursede 
Saraxens for to werre. axggo M. Smith lrt,s. (xB6y) 11 . as 
Who would have said .. that the chosen people should 
become the cursedest upon the earth? 1609 Holland 
A mm. MarcrlL xvii. i. 79 Carefull withal), least the cursed 
foules of the aire [dirar 7*olucres] should devoure the bodioR. 
Z667 Milion P. L. 1. 388 And with cursed things His holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts prufisn'd. xyss De Foe Fam, In- 
struct. 1. V. (X84X) 1 . 99 Tee cursed roots from wltence this 
bitter fruit grows up. xySs H. Walpolb Otranto iv, ' 
to proceed in thy curst purpose of adivorce. .and here 1 knee 
her anathema at thy liead.* 

8. Used intensively in expression of hatred, dis- 
like, vexation, etc. : Execrable, detestable, abomi- 
nable, * damned \ * confounded 
e 1388 Chaucer Sompn, ProL 43 God save yow allei save 
this cursed Frere. 1376 Ftaxiiiia Panept, Epist, 39 It was 
his hard lucke and curssed chauncA x 684 Evelyn Kat 
Hort, (17991 909 Earwigs., are cursed DevourerA R738 
Swift Pol. Com*ersat. sa, 1 have cut my Thumb with tins 
cursed Knife 18x9 Bykon Jutm il clii, One*R early valcFs 
cursed knock. 1878 £. 1 bnkinb Blot on Quetsis Hoad 94 
* What a cursed piece of buffoonery I * ^ 

b. Used adverbially; sometimes merely em- 
phatic. (Cf. damned, deuced.) 

17x9 J. Richardson Sc, Counoisteur xi6 Our Grandstres 
they were Papists. Our Falbcn Oliverians, Their Bearhs 
Tis said are Atheists, Ours must be Curs^ (^eer Onee 
XTtff Wolcott (P. Pindar) Kp, Reviemers Wka. i8xe 1 . 7 
What they disapprove b cursed simplA alsg Ford Ilmndbk. 
spam A 30 Th^ prefer cursed bad wine to holy water. 
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4 . (Usually Sjielt curst.) a. Of persons (or 
their dispositionSf tongues, etc.) : Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross ; cantankerous, 
shrcwisli, virulent. Ods. or arch. (aUoi/ia/) 

1:1400 Maunokv. (1839) viii. 8;) Thin Hcroude was over 
nioche cur'.ed 81 : cruelie. 1550 Covkrualk S/ir. Ptrlt xv, 
Hh f.Sociates'l curst and shrewd wife. 1578 Lkr, Frayt'rs 
in Pnv. Prayers • 1831 > 498 When thou dlcUt deal mildly and 
gently with me, 1 became the curster. i;^95Siiaics. Pomu Skr. 
111. ii. 156 Curstt:r tb m she. why *tis impossible. 1609 
K0W1.ANUH Knesue 0/ L lubhts 44 One plague That vext h>m 
. .waH hU wiues curst tongue. s6^ Laud Wks. (1853) III. 
461 ’1 hey were glad that I gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer. 171* Shaptksb. Chatac. wi 'J' IL 11. 1. | a. 64 
Any Nature chorowly savage, curst, and irivetetate. 1836 
J. Downs Mountain Decam. 1 aiS, I have told that he. . 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o'er again f 
1679 6s Miss Jackson . 9 /ir./yA. fi'ori/-kk.k.v., *'E'sahule 
curst chap.' 

t b. Of men or bensts : Fierce, savage, vicious. 

CX400 Soujf Kolauit 486 Corsabrau, the curssid, kenyst in 
halJe. 1567 Map. kt Gr. Poreit To straungers he [the 
dog] li egerand curst. 1576TURBRRV. Venerie 184 Terryers 
. .are muche curster. xjM Shakr. Atsuk Ado 11. i. 05 It is 
said, God sends a curst Cow short hornet. 1613 Bincham 
Xenopkoa Toi Dogges, that are curst, men vse to tie vp in 
the day, and let louse in the night. 1844 Bulwrr Cturol. 
130 Bridling it like Unto curst and fierce bulls. 1717 
Hraduby /'am. Diet, s. v. Bandojc^ [It] should be chosen . . 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 

t c. Of hair : Koiigh, bristly. Of a sore : 
Malignant, irritable. Obs. 

> 5 ® 5*73 CooPBt Tkfsanrus^ Casarin horrida^ a cursed 
head. 1579 Gosson ScK A bust ( Arb.) a 1 As curst sores with 
often touching waxe angry. 

d. Comb.t as curst -heartedness t malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 

xS7t Goldino Calvin on Ps. U. 19 Althou^ they fonie not 
out their curathartednesse openly. 1633 T. Adams 
a Peter ii. 10 A tumour of ciirst-heartedness. 

t CnTSadheda. Obs, [-head.] Cursedness, 
execrable wickedness. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6344 And har-wid forjiermare he 

3edu, For to ae ^air curcedhede. 138a Wvclip Lev. xviii. 
a; (MSS. B. D, K. F, H) Alle for<tothe thes cursydhedes 
(?•. r cursidnessis, 1388 abnomynaciouns] diden the tillers of 
the erihe that weren bifore xow. 

t Cu'lHiedllOOd. Obs. [-HOOO.] Cursedneas; 
coni r. accursed thing (tr. 1.. anathema). 

xjSa Wvclip x Chron. ii. 7 The tones of Zamr! . . that . . 
synnede in the theft of cursedhode. 

Curaadly (ktiastidU), Alsoouratly. [f. 
CUESKD 4 --LT 5 *.] 

1 . In a cursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse ; 
wicicedW, abominably. 

c 1386 Chaucri Monk's T. 839 Thou that . . heriest faUe 
godJeit cursedly. ^1489 Caxton Sonrus 0/ Aymon x. 357 
Whan bayerd sawe he was to curstly dealed wythall 1549 
CiiiSKB HuriSedit. (1641) 61 They judge curMsdly the good 
to bee bod. 1679 Dedloe Plot x None more curtly 
ingenious in inventing, .methods of doing mischief. 

2 . Used as an intensive with strong expression of 
reprobation or dislike : In a cursed manner, ex- 
ecrably, dvtcstably, ‘damnably*, ‘confoundedly*. 

XS70 Db« Math. Pref. ao To be curstly affrayed of his 
owne shaddow. 1863 T. PoRTxa Witty Combat 11 iii, Why, 
so thou art, insufferably, cursedly drunk. 175s SMOLLErr 
Per. Pic. (1779) II. xUe. 106 Cursedly down in the mouth. 
s 3 a 5 Disraeli Grey v. xv, They voted her ladyship 
cursedly satirical. i86x Huohbs 'Pom JJrosun at Oxf. vi, 

X can’t see why you should be so cursedly particular, 
fd. Malignantly; with peiTerse ill-temper; 
crosily, severely, harshly, virulently. 

S430 Lydg. Chron. 'Proy ill. xxv, Guido . . bath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Ae^.ccxxvi 232 Ilis procuratours . .cursedly and ful slowly 
serued liym at his iieae. 1590 Marlowe Edw. 11^ v. ii. 64 
To make him fret the more, .Speak curstly to him. 1646 
Pagitt t/rr.’sio^. (ed. 3' 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife, 1650 H. More in Enihus. 
Triumph. (1656) 106 Vou , . bark and scold, .more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter>c|uean. 

Cursedness (kfiiscJneb). Also ourstness. 

[f. CUBSKD -KBsa.] 

1, 7'he condition of being cursed or under a curse ; 
damnation; misery, 

{pbs. rare). 

1303 R. Buunnb Handl. .^rnns 7928 Woo to l>o hat erly . . 
haunie he tauerne . . Cunedties hem folowy> at he endyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lejj^, 975/j To haue soo many cursid- 
nos.seB or ylle happes. 1579 Tomsom Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
334/2 Them that were slaucs to Sathan, and ouer the earcs 
in the deejie bottomelesse pitte of cursednesse. tdsx-j Jem. 
Taylor Serm. /or Year 1. xL 149 The Po-st describes tlie 
cursednesse of their posterity. 1838-9 Dickens Sk. Bos 
(rSso' 86.71 Mr. Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as bachelors ray, or single cursedness, 
as spinsters think. 1875 T. Hill 7 rue Onter Studies 140 
If you would, .know the reality and cursedness of sin. 
ta. The condition of being execrably wicked ; 
abominable wickedness, b. (with a and //.) An j 
act or practice of wickedness. Obs. 

a 13m Cursor Af, 1575 iGOtt.] Dair cursednes was nc^ht 
vnkid. fsjBS Chaucer Pard. 3x0 Ydei sweryng is a 
cursednes. 1474 Caxton Chosse 30 1 n moebe cursidnes and 
wicknduea. 1549-61 Sternhold Kc H. Ps. x. 7 HU mouth 
U full of cursedness. a 16^9 W. Whatelky Prototy/os 11. 
xxvL ^x64o) 75 By walking 111 a way of cursednesse. 

1 3 . An accursed thing, ‘ abomination *. Obs. rare, 
c xsse CfiEKB MatL xxiv. 15 When ie se y* cursednes of 
desolation, which was spookea of bi danUl y* propheet, 
statiding in an boU place. 


I 4 . (Usually eurstness.) Malignancy or pennerRity 
of dispusitiuii, ill temper, crahbedne>s; heroeness, 
savageness; virulence (of poison). Obs. or arch. 

c X386 Chaucer Merck. Prol 97 As 1 . . Koiide tellen of my 
wyurM cursednuste. ^1430 Lvuo. Mite. Potssa (Percy Soc.) 
T67 He tliat is to every nun contrary, And he that bostithe 
of hii cursidneiwe. laOe Puttenuam Kng. Poesie iii. xix. 
<Arb.) 909 With spitefuti speach, curstnesso and crueltie.. 
i 5 oo Holland Livv xxvii. xxxiv. 654 As the eurstnesse and 
rigor of parents, is to be mollifitd by patienca 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 9 Peter i. x6 Profane persons Kwear. asdogs 
hark, not ever lor curstness, but fur custom. 1634 T. Jomn- 
bon Party's Chirurr. xxi. xix. 11678) 474 The Basilisk far 
exceeds all Kinds of erpents in the curstness of its poison. 
1870 Kambav Pesntn. (ed. x8; p. xxvi, ^Curstness* (or crabbed- 
ness) of man's nature. 

Cursee*. nonce-wd. ['RB.] One who is cursed. 
1809 Camlyi.r AHsc. (x 879> II. 1x9 Which curse ^ing 
strengthened by a siu of very old standing iu the family m 
the cursce. 

Cursee, obs. form of Cubtrt. 

Cnraeftal (kfiiriful), a. rtir,r. [f. Cubsb xA 
-ful.) PniUght with a curse or curses. 

1383 Wvclip Ecclus. x. 7 Hateful . . is pride ; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentilea. 1833 Blackso. Aiug. XXXI. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 
sBix Frances R. Havercal Atinistry oj Sou^ (i88x) X09 
Witose love shone forth upon the curseful tree. 

Hence t Oa'raoftilly [printed curst/ully] adv., 
accursedly. 

X 0 o 6 Marston Famue iv. Wks. 1856 11 . 78 Was nut thou 
most cuntfully madd ? 

Curselarle : see Cubsobabt. 
t Cnmiemeiit. obs. ran. In 4 oorsement. 
[f. CUHBR V . + -MBNT.] Cursing, malediction. 

X393 Langl. P. pi. C. VII. 6« Hus clo[>es were of corse- 
ment and of kene a ordes. [Ct. Psaim cix. i8.] 

CU'rsen, -son, dial. f. Chbi.-itbn a. and v. 
i6oa Marston Ant. 4 Alel. iir. Wks. 1656 1. 28 For all 
this cursond world, x6o6 Day lUo/Guis 11. iv, Well, god 
a mercy of all cursen soules. 16x3 Beaum. ft Fu Coxcomb 
11. ii. As 1 am a cursten'd whore, /bid. iv. iii, Aoa. Are 
they curseii’d ? Afadge. No, they call them infidels. X851 
Cumbrld. Gloss.^ Cursen, to christen. 

Ouraenary: see Cuusorabt. 

Chiraar (k^ isaj). [f. CuBiSE v. 4- -eb^] One 
who curses ; one who utters a curse or malediction ; 
a profane swearer. 

1303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne X300 Cursers alle here lyve | 
Shall neucre haue grace for to )»iyvc. X5«^ Cranmkr | 
Catech, 93 These more then deuyUsh swerers, banners, and I 
cursen. i^lS Cowi.by Davidois 1. 033 Tiiy Cursen, Jacob, 
shall twice cursed be. CX750 J. Nelson Jrnl (xSjfi) 133 
Such cursen and swearen as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 1850 Clough Dip^chus 1. v. 79 Which is wont, ^'o 
bo the cuner or the cunt, xl^ Motley Dutch AV/. iiS^B) 
63 So speaking, the cuner was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches . . and with tins practical illustration the anathema 
was complete. 

Curser, Cursey, ol)S. ff. Courbeb, Curtst. 
Curallip (li^jfip). [f. Cur + -ship.] The es- 
tate or personality of a cur : used as a mock title. 

X663 Butler Hud. t. ii. 959 How durst th’, I say, oppose 
thy Cunhip ’(iain'it Arms Authority, and Worship? 1765 
Wolcott (jP. Pindar) Ode IV to R. A's Wks. xOia 1 . 8; 
The Lord have mercy on your Cunhip s skin. 

Cursie, obs. foim of Cubtst. 

CwsiliCp (kfi'jsig'), vbl. sb. [-1X0 1.] 

1 . The utterance of words which consign to 
spiritual and temporal evil, (he vengeance of the 
deity, the malign influence of fate, etc. ; male- 
diction, imprecation, damning. 

^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xx. 47 Das onfoKfi cunung 
m.ara \^Rush%v. Dact marar/r/ niastcununge ; Vulg. damna. 
tionem majorem]. X3B8 Wvclip Dan. lx. 1 1 And cursyng, 
and wlatyng which is writun /in the b^k of Moises . . 
droppidc on vs. 9535 Covekdai.b AJal. iv. 6 I'hat I come 
not, and smyte the euiib with cursyn^e. 1553 Ahp. Hamil- 
roH Catech (18841 39 The male^nis waryinjgis or cur- 
sini;is quhilk God schons to the transgrcssoiins. 

tb. concr. The condition or place of damnation 
or perdition ; hell. Obs. 

COSO lAmiu/. Cosp. Matt. v. 99 Don all lichomaSin geson- 
dadlieA in tiiitergo vet in cursung. Ibid. x. 98. 

2 . The formal pronunciation of an ecclesiastical 
curse or anathema ; cxcommunicntion. 

Tt' XX30 Charter Pope Agatho (dated 680) in Cod. Dipl. V. 

30 Hwa swa hit breket ealre biscope cursunge and eal 
cri.stcne folcea he hafe. Amen.^ cnaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, xx 
No bissop ne mai him chastien ne mid forbode, ne mid 
scrifce, ne mid ciirsinge. 0x300 Cursor M. 99482 (Cott.) 
Cursing twa-fald es, (an es mare, Im to^er lesse. c X350 
K. Brunnb Chron. txStoi 130 Whan 'i'homas it wi<t. he did 
mak a cursyng. Roger he cursed first, Iwt corouned pe ^ong 
kyng. X470 Is Malory Arthur \. iii, That they shold to 
londun come by Cristmas vpon payne of cursynge. sgSa 
pALSca. 911 .excommsmication. xj^ Grafton 

Chron. 11 , 35 Forbidden upon paino of cunning, sSya Ella- 
coMBE Ch. Bells Devon vii. 139 Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury. .William orWinchester,by the authority of Colestine 1 1 
. .brought in the um of cursing with bell, book, and candle. 

8 . Imprecation of evil ; the prolane use of impre- 
cations in hatred or evil temper ; blasphemy. 

^lese Spetmads Psalms cviiL 16 (C. M.S.) ft he lufodo 
wyiRednyKse [C. cnrsungel ft heo cume him, ft he noldo 
bletsunga ft heo bid afyrsad from him. a 1340 L^/song in 
Cott, /Torn. 90$ WredSe. .cursunge, bae bituiige. saoj R. 
Bruhne Hetssdi. Synne 9x16 py cursyng now sen* nyt ys 
Wyk veniaunce on kv owne fiesshe. 16x1 Bislk Ps. Ue. x 9 
For curaing and lying which they speake. 01648 Ln. 
HEREEaT Lifs (i886> 9x5 Ue had heard Chat the King waa 


much givea to earning. tTgfi Bbrkelev Disc. Vlfk*. III. 
497 It Is no commun blaaphemy . . it te not simple cursing 
and swearing. eBay Umbroon Repr. Men Wks. I, 343 He 
Will indulge uimselr with a liule cursiog and swearini^ 
CvTsing, ppL a. [-ixo 8.] That curses, 

1899 Shako. Amch Ado v. I axs And you be a cuiwng 
hypocrite once, you iiiu;t be lookt to. iSpe Watson G, 
aynitus iv, 97 The meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 

Cursitate (kfi'JsiUit\ V. rare, [t L. curs£t(fn 
to juii to aj)d fro, freq. of cursdre^ frtq. ol currh^ 
to run.] iVf/r, To mu hither and thither. 

x^ Bushnell Alor. Uses Dark 7 'h. 175 A flitting, curd- 
tating, ghostly appearance. 

t Cwflita’tion. Obs. [ad. L. cursitdfion-em, 
n. of acti.n f. cunitdre : see prec.] A mailing or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

1630 Lord Banian 63 The Dridegroome . . with all the 
children in the Towne. .make their cumitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with I'rumiiets and kcttlis- 
drummes. 1683 Cave Ecclesiasiici liitrod. 31 In their wild 
cursitatiuns up and down the streets. 

Cursitor (kil-isitoi'. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
6 ouraetor, oouroatour, -iter, 6-7 -itor, aur0i- 
tour, 7 -iter. 6- ouraitor. fa. Anglo- Fr. course* 
tout , ad. med.L. cursitor (OrLericus Vitalia) «• 
cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to cursor, that cursitdre has to cursdre.) 
But the exact derivation in sense 1 is oflscure] 

1 . One ot twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it waa to make 
out all original writs de cursu, i.c. of common 
official course or routine, each for the particular 
sHire or shires for which he was appointed. 

I'he office was abolished in 1635. 

XU3 Act 14-15 Hen, V/lf, c. 6 As well the coursetourt 
and other clerkes, as the Ktxe clerkesi of the said Chauncery. 
1641 Termes de In Ley 96 Cumiler is an oflicer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chaiicerie. .'I'hey are called Clerkes of ti e 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of tne Chancery, a 1655 Hr. 
G. Goodman Crt. ^ea. /, 1 . aSvi, 1 have heard that the 
curaitor's office of Yorkshire hath been sold for /^i,3o(x 
1703 Lutthkll Brief Rol. 118571 V. 308 Mr. Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. 17^ Antiq, 
Durham Abbey, Destr. Bishoprick 133 Court of Chancery 
[Durham], Mr. 'I'honiaa Hugall, Cursitor and Examiner, 
t b. A secretary. Obs. 

176a tr. BuschinjfsSyst. Geog. I. 80 The. .Lay Inspector 
. .has one or two Secretunes or Cuniiors under him. 
t2. A running messenger, courier ; also fig. Obs. 
1571 Hammer Chron. fret. (1633) 84 fHe] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Messengers, .over the whole land 1609 Holland 
Amm, Marceil. xxviii. iii. 337 Their office was this, by 
running. ■ to be cursitoun to and fro. 1646 Fuller M 'ounded 
Owrr. (1841) a8a The spirits, those cursitors betwixt soul 
and body, a i66x — Worthies iii. toi Dromedaries, .are the 
Cursitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 

+ 3 . One who wanders about the country ; a vaga- 
bond, tramp. Obs. 

1567 Harman CtitU), A Caiieat or Warenlng, for oommen 
cursetors vulgRrely called Vagabones. x^i Mulcastkr 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 156 Common coursiiers, which post 
about still to suruey all scholcs, and ncuer state in onei 
s6n R. Holme Armoury 11. iii |68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds. X7S4 New Cant. Diet., Cursitors, the Forty- 
second Order of V'agabonds. 

4 i. Cursitor baron. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a subordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘ of course ’ on the 


revenue side. The office was abolished in 1856. 

x64a Vernon Consid. Exchequer 33 The. .Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of thel>est experienced Clerkes of the two Kcmembraiicers, or 
Clerke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kings learned Counsell .. what the course of the Ex- 
chequer IH for the preservation of the same. 1689 Luttrell 
Brie/ Ret. (1B57) I. 557 Air. Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer, i8m 
Price Law 0/ Excheouer 77 The Cursitor Baron, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Fiith or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, .has no judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. 
tCurftitoryp Obs. rare. [See prec., and 
-CRY.] ^ CouBORT. OarsltorUar ddu.^ cursorily. 

x63a Lb Gave tr, Paterculus 306 Hee that in the cursitory 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
[etc.]. x6b8 — tr. Barclay's Argenis 214 Having tlterefore 
cursilorily reuiewed her face. . 1 . .desired her to tell me who 
she was. 


CnrsiTe (kflislv), a. (r^.) [ad. med.L. cur* 
eiv-us, f. curs* ppL stem of currd/ e to mn ; see 
-IVB. Cf. Du Cange a.v. Scriptuia. In mod.F. 
cursif, *ive HaUfeld>.] Of writing: 

Written with a running hand, so that the characters 
ase rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence have their angles rounded, and sepa- 
rate strokes joined, and at length become slanted. 
In ancient manuscripts the cursive style, showing 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. 

1784 in W. Fry New Voeab. ito7 O. S. Faber Sacr. 
Cal. Proph. (1844) 111 . 164 The gradual Invention and .. 
general use <rf the cursive greek character. Sil 8779 Hallah 
nisi. Lit. i. 1. 1 56 The comples system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive handwriting almost • 

as the more stiflf characters of older manuicripta iWi WieST- 
COTT ft Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. f xor The Cursivo MSS. 
rangR from the ninth to the aiateenth centuries. 



Gumvmi^Y. 


Aciir^vecHmteriirinaiiiiicriixt. 

iMi ScmmMBi M 7 ’.il (1674) 40 CollMit. or 

9 *^PSl*» lA^* Qo«tn itf |h« curyiifOi', «• iOuu 
A Ho*t CrA. M r Imrod. 
f ^ ITwOredk MS& of th« Kow TOiUment »rt divIM 
-T Undali and Curtivai, accoiditis at thty 
ara writtm in capital or mintiKula eharactem. 

(k^'isivli), 1^. nifv. [f. prec. 

1 1. In continuoni coane or tncceftiion. Oh, 

. Kwllm ffui, Twih (i6ai) 1380 Thla.. empire., 
rath, .b^e alwaies hereditariet from grand filler to lathfloTi 
*^"0, and fo cunively In that 1 
2. In cursive characters. 


•®33 G* S. Fabrs JPrea^iV. The name andally 

cxprecBed AITOCTATHC* or cunively expressed Airo- 
erdnic E. M. Thommon in £myel Brit, XVllI. 
1^1 FacRimiles of the cunively written papyri 

OUTSiToness. ran, [1. as prec. + -MESS.] The 
quality of being cursive. 

,cs8ao 6. S. Fabre £r>A/Z»/w4rrr. (1845' II. 14 The cur- 
•iveneu of Ezras hebrew character, 1B33 — RtcajtiU 
Apoiiaf^ 88 An additional attempt was m^e to increase 
the cuniveneu of the cuntve character. 

Curskyn, var. Ckuskyn Oh„ vessel for liquids. 

CursmaB, dial, form of Christmas. 

Curson, var. Cursrn, dial, form of Chbtstxit. 

CUTflOr (kB js^Ii). [a. L. cursor runner, ageiit-n. 
from curr^Ct curs- to run : cf. CounsKU. 


1 he I.Atin word occurs in the title of ‘ pe tretls bat men 
cals Cnrwr AfuntiV Gfltl. MS. , ‘Tlie Cursor o the world* 
(Cott. MS I of which it is said, I. 967, 

Cunur [7/. r. Cursor, Coarsurl o werld man oght it call, 
For almost it ouer>rennes all ] 

1 1. A runner, running messenger. Oh, 
fa 1300: see above.] 1966 T. STArLKTON l/nir. Jtwit 
III. 195 ife went apace like a Cursor that tellethgood news. 
A 1631 T. Taylor (,Wx 11, iv. (1649) 53 He also 

keot cursors and messengen. . to ride abroad. 

2. A part of a inathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instrument, which slides backwards and 
forwards. 


1394 Blunoevil Exert, vii. xii. (ed. 7^ 666 Every one of 
these Transaines or Cnrsoun must be cut with a sqiiare 
hole, .so as they may be marie to run iust upon the stoue to 
and fro. 1641 W. Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr, Set, Men 
<1841) 1-.41 The lowest part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor on the ruler, 1736 R, Mavs iSity 
^ C, Purchaser^ Cwsor^ a little brass Ruler representing 
the Horuon: a Label. 1793 Wollaston in Phil, Trans, 
LXXXlll. 139 The cursor, or inoveaMe wire, in the mictXK 
mLtcr.microscopea. 1874 in Knight Diet, Aleck, 
li 3. In medisevfll universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the courses of lectures upon the Bible 
which formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. 

t CuTsorary, fl. Obs,rare, ■■ Cursory. 

The reading; of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Tope, and by 
m^^st modem ed.tors*, fir which Quartos 1 and 9 have 
cursenary and the First Folio cnrsetari^ : cf. Cuksitory. 

.SiiAKS. Hen, T, v. ii. 77 (Qo. 3, 1619) Wo haue but with 
a Cursorary eye Ore-view'd them. 

Oursore, ohs. form of Corsair CtiuiissR. 

II Cursores (kwsOe rir), sb, //. Ornith, [L, 
pi. of cursor runner : see above.] The name given 
by Dc Blainville, 1815-22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, which are 
incapatile of flight, but are mostly swift runners. 
It corresponds to Merrem’s division PatUm, 
i 8 j 8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, I. 283 Birds. Order XII. — 
Cursores. s8m Carpenteh Zool. f 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apter^'x ofNew Zealand appears to be the one which is 
most completely destitute ot wings, and whii'h de|>arts most 
widely from the general type of the class of Birds. 

Curaiorial (kvrsO* rijllj. a, Zool. [f. U cur- 
sori-us running (taken in reference to Cursobkr) 4- 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs adapted, for 
running ; s/ne. applied to certain birds {Cursores, ^ 
oithopteruus insects {Cursorid),^ and crustaceans. 

Toon Cyel. An»tt. 1 . 983/a The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few affinities of structure to that of 
the rest of the class. 1895 Owen Shel. A Tet'h 95 The 
prehensile or curHorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

OuTBOrily js 5 rili), adv. [f. Cubbouy a. + 
•liY^^. The L. cursdrie was in early use.] In a 
cursory manner ; in passing ; hastily ; without 
attention to details. 

[1949 Latimer ^ni Serm. he/. Edw. Vf f Arb.^ 78, I wyll 
runne it ouer enrsorie, rypping a lytle the matter.] 11^5 
Jewel Dr/. Apol. iz 6 ii) isS 'Thus cursc^rily to passe it ouer. 
1603 Holland Plmfanh's Mer, 1315, Cursardyand by the 
way to annexe hereto such things as cary some prob.Tbility. 
1685 Boyle Effects 0/ Aloi. Advi. 9 While he cursorily read 
over the Tract. 17^ C. Lucas Ess, Heaters 111. 93, I have 
already cursorily mentioned some of the products. 1804 
Young in Phil, Trans, XCV. 84 Principles which he has 
but cursorily investig.Tted. t86i Goschen For. Exch. 90 
An allusion was cuisuiily made to the expenditure in 
travelling. 

CuTVOrineiS. [f. as prec. + -Nitsa.] Cursory 
quality ; hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatments 

zyay in Bailey vol, II. 1885 F. Halt, in N.V. Nation 
XlL 940/3 The subject of which has been deapaichcd with 
uncritical ctirsorinees. 

CvrSOTioUB ikfusOA'rias), 8. ff. L cursAri us 
A -oub; see Ci^RBOry.] Adapted for lunniog: 
said of the legs of coleopterous insects. 
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fOavm^wim, cuh. Oh.--* [Shoit lor sm 
ww t see next] In a cursoiy manner. 
yS Fum^ AlU/^Um, by the uqiy, curseriwiia. s8!98 
P^edrto^ runttugly, cunorie-wisa. 

OorsoVT (kB'Jsdrih ct. Alio 7 euraoiie, our* 
•Ary. [ad. L, cursBti-us of or pertaining to a 
runner or a race, f. cunh^cm runner t in Or. cor- 
soiro.cursoin,^ 

1. Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
•abject, so as to lake no note of details \ hasty, 
hurried, pas* ■ — 
i6of Dent . . 

praiers a little t , 

PmeuratioHt 138, I had only a cursory ^ew of'it, 'and that 
by chance. 1768 Golosm. Vic, IV. xviiL A traveller who 
itopped totakeacursoryitfreshment. tBSj^^^^Fuckmrist, 
Aaonit, 37 Obvious to the most cursory reader of the 
Gospel. 1868 Rodsas Agrie. A Prices I. iii. 60 A cursory 
ins(mtion shews that these statements are untrustworthy. 

T 2. Moving about, travelling. Oh, ran. 
xhaA Pf^. aget. Ganut F iT.', Father Cress well, legier 
jMuit in Spain.; father Baldwin, legier in Flaundcm . . lie- 
their^cursorie men^ as Gerrard, etc. i 6 so Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 94 Iheir houses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
place to place, Fuller Pis«ah 11. iv li. 91 Those Tiibes 
dwelt in their Tents .in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cattel during the season. 

3. Kniom, Adapted for running ; ^CuRSORiorB. 

4. In mediteval universities : a. Cursory lectures*. 
lectures of a less foimal and exhaustive character 


delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the 'ordinary* lectures of the authorized teachers 
in a faculty, and at hours not reserved for these 
preset ibe<l lectures. 

['Phe name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures deliver^ by bachelors ns part of the cursus pie> 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all * extraordinary * lectures,] 

1841 G. Peacock Stat, Univ. Camb. p. xliv. note 1, 1894 
Rasiidall Aled, Unwersities vi. §4. 426 The ‘cursor^ 
lectures of Paris are the * extraordinary ' lectures of Bologna. 
Jhid, 497 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at ntiy 
hour. Ibid. It is probabfe that the term 'cursory ' came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal inaiiueruf going 
over a book usually adopted at these times. 

b. Cursory Bachelor*, (in modem writers) a 
bachelor u ho gave cursory lectures. 

Cursour(e, obs. form of Cokhaib, Courser. 

Curstf a. : see Cursed. 

tCu'rstable. Arch. Obs. [LCouBSE-f Table.] 

' A course of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course* (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1x78 BnreaPs Acc. Afertou Cell. (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable. 

CuTsten, var. Cubsek, dial, form of Christen. 
Curstfblly : sec Cur^ekully. 

Curstly, -nesa : see Cursedly, Cur.sxi)nbs8 . 

II CurSIlS ' k£i'i&/Is). [L. eufsus courre, f. curr~ 

//«torun.J The 1.4itin word for Courbb ; occa- 
sion.nlly used in medigcvnl or technical senses, as 
a. A rnce-course, runiiing-ground, or drive ; b. A 
stated order of daily prayer ; a ritual, or form of 
celebration; 0. An academic course or curriculum. 

1838 Mr-s. Bray Trad. Det>onsh. 1. 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cursus wrn uHetl. z 885 , A1 Lauciilan .£'(ir/v 
Sc. Church xiv. 188 Whether they marie use of any peculiar 
cnrsu«i or liturgy. 1879 M Cusu .Sc. Philos, xi. 94 The 
University C>nimlssioneiS appointed in 16^ a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 Atheneeum 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
have cut through the avenue and the cursus of blunc' 
henge. 

Cursy, obs. form of Cputsy. 

Curt (k^it), a. [ad. L. curt-us cut or broken 
short, mutilated, abridged, which became in laie 
L. and Komanic the ordinary word for 'short * ; It., 
Sj>. corto, Pr. corl, F. court. 

The I.jitin arij was app. adopted at an e-irly date in Oer., 

J iving OS. and OFris. curt (M l>u. cort^ Du.. MLG ,ai)d I .G. 

ort, whence also mod. Icel. Aorta, Sw, and J >:l hort), OHG. 
hurt, hurt (MHG and mod.Ger hurz), whcie the word 
has tnken the plai e of an origin.'d Teul. *shurt-, in OIIG. 
senrt, in OE scort, sceort. Short. But the latter was 
retained in English ] 

1 . Short in linear dimension ; shortened. 

1685 Sir T. Herbert Trnv. (1677) 995 In more temiwrate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lvtton Pilgr. a/ Ehint xu, Thy 
limbs are crooked and curt. 186a Mbrivalb Em*f. 
(1865) III. xxviii, 9 )7 Plancus. enacted the part of the sea- 
god Glaucus in curt cerulean vestments. 

b. of thiogs immaterial, modes of action, etc. 
s86^ H. More Alyst, Iniq. For which curt reckoning 
Grotius has no excuse. Traherne L hr. Ethics xx. 318 

I'hat vertue so airt and narrow, which we thought to he 
infinite a 1677 Barrow .T<rf7w. (1687) 1 . xviii. 958 I'he most 
curt and compendious way of bringing aliout disboneHt or 
dlshonourahle designs 1874 Reynolds ^olm Ba^i. ii. 8 rt An 
angelic Spirit makes a more curt and much easier use than 
we can oo of the functions of matter in its most eiherial 


form. 

2. Of words sentences, style, etc. : Concise, brief, 
condensed, terse ; short to a fault. 

1630 B JoNSON ' em Inn iiL i. What’s h’s name? Fty. 
Old Peck. Tip. Maestro de campo. Peck 1 his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well. 1849 
Milton Teirmch, (1851* 177 I’he obscure and curt Ebraisms 
that follow. 1791 Borweli. ^ohweon (iS87> 111 . 974 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 




■•18 D'lsaASU Akthn, i4$, <«88y) 13s TbeVr SaMcmtEngHiih 
IB nearly ssenceylWc, and tlifir pbriuieolnliy cutt* iM 
RoonaS lb Brim 1 . lit. 8z Tted^aad^ctirc l^ttage 
of a petlriob in j^liamem. 

b. So britti m lo be wanbng ki eeurtesy or 
suavity. 

sBgs IhSEASU Vug, Duke v. vil ^ Ah I I know what 
you am going to say ’ obsarved ll^gentlei^ In a cui^ 
gruAish voice, ' It is all nonsense.* 1889 Oso. EMoetEomotei 
(v88o) 1. Introd. 9 He might have been a little less defiant 
and curt, tliough, to Lorenso de* MedicL 
tOlirtp tt. Oh. [f. L. curt art to cut short, 
shortea, mutilate, f. curtus short.] tram. To out 
short, shot ten. 

m i8tB Sylventeii Mem^ MorteUMe l xelU, Curtlng thy 
life, hoe takes thy Card away. 

Hence •f Chi'rteA f^l, a,, shortened, curtailed, 
curt. 


S96B North tr. Gueuarde DieUl Pr. tv. viU. 109 a, To 
see a foolish courtier w«are . . a litel curted cape, 

SioNEY Aetr. A Stetta xcil. Be your woids made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware. That you allow me them by so small rate T 
Or do you curtted Spananei imitate? s8fo Guilum 
Heraldry iv, xiv. ii6ii) 939 The old Britans, .were wont to 
weare a short and broml Sword ; so did the Spertaiws also, 
whom, .their Enemies mocked for so curted a weapon, 
(hirt., eur^. An abbreviation of Current e,, 
esp. in such phrases as the loth curt., i, $. of the 
current month. 

Curt, Curtaoa, obs. ff. Court, Courteous. 
Curtadl (k0jt?i’l\ v. Forms: 6-7 ourt«l(l, 
-toll, 6 ourteyl, 7 ourtel, our*, oour-, ourt-tall, 
6- ourtait [Originally curtcd(ly f. Cubtal a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Jolinion 1773. 
But already in the 16th c. the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word tail {td. sense j), 
and perhaps by some in the 1 7th and 1 8th c. with 
P*. tailler to cut, whence the spelling cur-tail, curt- 
tail, curtail, and the current pronunciation, given 
without qualification by Walker 1791.] 
f 1. To make a curtal of by clocking the tail ; 
tu dock. Ohs. 


1977 B. Goocr Heresbach'e Hueb, 11. (*586) itzb, Hys 
tayie is. .a great commoditie to him to beaie away flies : yet 
some delight to have them curtailech specially if they 1 e 
Iroade buttockt. 1601 Holiand / 7 in^ 11 . 363 The ashea 
also of an hardy-shrawes tails ; provided alwaies^ that the 
shrew were let go nliiic, so soone as she was curt-iailed. ifiit 
CoTGR., Eeconer, to curtail, or cut oflf the tails. 

2. To cut short in linear dimensioa ; to shorten 


by cutting off a part. 

19B0 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 396 Thou hast mckte me, and 
curtttide me, Rometitnes 1 was too long, sofiirtimes ttju] 
shone. 1596 Nashb Seffron Walden iq If it he too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paiie of scissers to lurtall it. 16^ 
Rowi ANDi Poittons Hist. 38 And Kstcllard 1 cur-tailM by 
the knees. 1874 S. Vincent liallatWs A cent. 39 Let the 
three Huswive'y Spinsters ofDeHiiny rather curtal the thred 
of thy life. 1787 * G. Gambado’ Acad. Hoivemen (iBog^ 97, 
l..firiiily believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge's wig. xSay Struart Planter's ii, (tSsS) 
7T To lop and deface them. .and. - to curtail ihe roots. 

b. As applied to senfettees, verses, lints, Utters, 
and the like, the Fense leads on to 3. 

>SSa T. Wilson Rhet, <1580 160 Some againe will be 10 
slioit, and in suche wise curtail their sentences zMo 
Tiivnnb Anitnadv. (iSd.Q 64 Whkhe wordcs are curtcyTed 
for the verse his cause. 1609 Camden Rem 91 Neither do 
we or Ihe Welsh so curtail I^iiine, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. 1766 H. WALroLR/.r//. Cone. Rousseanxs, 
1,^ You have Buffered my letter to be cui tailed. 

3 . To shot ten in duration or extent ; to cut down ; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or reduce, in ex* 


tent or amount 


1989 Pasquits Return Db, With whnt face dares ante 
polit.que , . curtoll the maintenance of the Church T tggs 
Lvi.v hndym. v. ii, 1 will by peece-tneele cunall my aflcc* 
lions towards Dipsas 1611 SiiAKb. Cywb. 11. i. 19 When 
aGeotlcnmn is dispos'd 10 swenre : it is not for anyktanclcrs 
hy to cunall his uathes. 1663 Butlfr Hud. t. iti. Yet 
I d be loth iny Days to curtal [rime mortal]. 1781 Golv. 
Morris in Sparks I.i/e A Writ. 11839) 1 . 334 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a false economy. 1843 Mrs. Carlvik Lett, 
I 195 Ills fami^'s slnmlicrs were probably curtailed 1898 
Froudb Hist, Eng. 1 . iii. 944 I'he jurisdiction of tlie spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. 

4. 7 o curtail a peison, etc.) of\ to dock him of 
some part of his properly, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjo)ed or ha.s a right to. 
So to curtail in, to shorten in ret^pect of. 

1581 Lambard E/pyu. III. iv. (158'-) 3t^9 Not altogether be- 
huading them (Statutes] of their preambleii, Nor any whit 
curtailing them of their wordcs. 1994 Shaks. Riih. lit, 
1. i. 18, 1 , that am curtail'd of this faire Proportion. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 396 How doe we curtail him of his ordinal^ 
dues, a ijia Addison (J ,), Fact . . had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of three leitere; for that his name was 
not Fact but Faction s8yo D'Irrarli ( has. t. 111 . vi. 114 
His bf'ard curtailed of ancient ditnensions, he wore peaked. 
1898 Dove Lqgic Chr. Faith V. L | s. 979 God is there . . 
curtailed in no attribute. 

+ 5. 'I'o cut off short, lop off. Obs. 

1994 Lodge Wounds Civ. War iv. in Haz], Dodsley Vll. 
179 Go, curtal off that neck with present stioke. 

t Curtail, sb. Obs. [f. Curtail v.] The act of 
curtailing, curt ailment. 

S797 E. M. Lomax PhilanthraPe iq Fancying myself 
present. ,st this office of curtail or extension. 

Curtail, oU. form of Curtal sb. and a. 
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Curtailed ///. Also 6-7 oar- 

ti^ed, etc. [f. CvATMh v. and Cuktai. xA •<- -anj 

1 . Made a curtal ; havin^i? the tail docked orcut o£ 

1991 Fi4>aio Stc. Frmitat^-^ Another (horMj farolcen winded, 
curtftld, lame, blinde, foiindred. 1603 Kollano PlHtarck'9 
Mor, 4 19 M y curtailed dog. x6io Fle i cuee FAil^f. Skf/^ 
herttfsi To Kdr., With cur-uUed dogs in strinss. 

NRURNX F.U, 9 r StuiL ( 1B75 xoi The yelp of curtailed foxes 
ill every generation is the saiiie, 

t b. transf. Shaped at the end as if cut oflf short. 
157s Gascoigne IVk* (M87) 154 A curtolde slipper and 
a short silke hose. 1590 Grernb Daf, Conny Catch. (i8<9) 
« A . . pcake pendent, either sharpe . . or curtold lyke the 
broad eiule of a Moule spade. s6ot Holland Piiny 11 . si8 
The smallest roots of Kilebor, such as be. .curtelled,and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. 

2 . Cut shoit ; shortened, abridged ; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

101 T, Norton Caivin's imt. 111. aiy But let ts heore 
their curlalled argumentes. ci6ao S. Smith ..Vrr/M. (1866) 
J. 156 With the curtailed akiris of David's ambassadors [cf. 
s Sam. X. 4]. 1641 M iLroN Reform. 1. 13 lliey must 

inew th^ir feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt* 
tail'd )Jt<«hQps of them. 1879 Lojiurtcic Ad<ir. Pol. 4* Educ. 
X. 305 According to the most curtailed chronology. 

fB. ?^hort skirted : cf. Curtal 3d. Obs, 

x6a4 Flktciirb Wfefor Month 11. vi, 'llicy are curtail'd 
queancs iii hired clothes. 

Ileiice Cnrtailddly adv.^ phortly, nhbrcvintedly. 
1658 W. Burton 1 tin. Anton. 167 The name thereof, .per- 
haps. .WAS written caitairdly. 

Curtailer. [f. Curtail v. -k -er.] One who 
cattails, shortens, abridges. 

1714 Watkelanu i 4 /Ana. Cnrrrfx. xm That the T^iins bad 
not bMn interpolators of the creciJ. but that the (Wrecks had 
been curtailers. 1813 Shelley (/. Mab Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping ciirtaileis of population. 

Curtai'lillg', vbl. sb. Also 6 7 ourtallins, 7 
ourtlins. [‘I.vo b] The action of the verb Cur- 
tail ; shortening, abridging. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1635' 3 When . . with too 
much curtailing our arguments . . wee abbreviate . . our 
Epistles. X39X Pcmcivall S^. Dict.^ Derrnh,\dura^ curtail- 
ing, randm irtmentia x6io Markham Maaterf. 11. clix. 
468 Now for the manner of curtailing ofhorsesj it is in this 
sort. 1(150 Fuller Pitgah ni. i. 315 The curtling of Jeru- 
Milrm into Solyma. c tywo W. Gibson l-arrior’s Cntde 11. 
Iviii. (ij'jB) 317. 1737 SwiVT Letter si July, Against the 

corruption of English, .with aboniinahlc curtailings and 
quaint luodemUms. X775SiiERtHAN RiftaU Pref., I piotiied 
by bis judgment and experience in the curtailing of it. 

Curfcailxiient (lc9Jtx‘'lm6nt). [f. Curtail v. 
-k -MKNT.] The notion of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing; abridgement 
1794 G. Adams Nat tft Exft. Philos. I. p. ix, A curtail- 
ment of a few repetitions. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 44 A curtailment of gratification, 1878 Mori kv 
Diderot I. 167 The copies we-^e returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments. 

Cll‘rtail*IBtap« Also8ourtal«. [Origin uncer- 
tain : curlal adj.,and curtail, have both been sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having 
the outer end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

1736 B. I .ANGLRY Anc. Masonry 389 The first, or Curtal- 
step. ^ 1819 in r. Nicholrun Art/iif. Did, 716. s85a-6x 

A rehit. Publ. Soe. Diet. s.v. C rtrfail, The newel generally 
stands upon a curtail step. .Curtail steps, .are employed in 
handsome staircases. 

Curtain Forms; 4-6 oor- 

tyn)e, -eyn(e, oouTtyii(e, -ein(e, -ayn, ourtyn(o, 
-e!n(e, -eyn(e, -ayu(e, 4-7 ooTirtin(«, ourten, 
•ine, 4-8 oortine, ourtin, (4 oouertine, 5 quir- 
tayn, 5-6 oourtingb 6 cortaiue, -ayne, (ourt- 
eyngOi oowrtyng), 6-8 oourtaln(e, 7-8 ourtaine, 
4, 7- ourtain. [MK. cortiue^ curline, a. OF. 
carting, courtinc in same sense '-'Sp. and It.afriina 
corlfua, in Vulgate {Jixod. xxii. i,etc.l a cur- 
tain. The connexion of this with classical L. cor- 
thia round vessel, cauldron, round cavity, vault, 
ai'ch, circle, is obscure, and the e tymology uncer- 
tain : see Korting Lat.- Roman. IVbch. s.v.] 

1 . A piece of cloth or simil.'ir material suspended 
by the top so as to admit of being withdjawn side- 
ways, and serving as a screen or Hanging for jiur- 
])Oses of use or ornament ; e. g. to enclose a lied 
(the earliest English use), to separate one part of 
a loom from another, to regulate the admission of 
light at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, etc. 

[« 1x88 Rookut or ToRtcNt CArR/i.iRolls^apa Cortinxe ni» 
circa lectum coiijugiA sum ] a 1300 Cursor M. 11340 (Colt.) 
Was kar oa pride o coucried, cnAmlicr cuitin Ir^r. curten, 
-ain, -eynl ne tupit. x:x3ao Sir Bents 33x7 A couertinc on 
raile tre. For noraan Kcholde on hiM bed "ine. ^1340 Gaw. 4 * 
Or, Knt. B54 per brddyng watz noble, Of cortynes of dene 
sylk, wyih dcr golde heininez. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowlt 
I iv. ^148 d 4 By ourr dniwynge of a grete enrteyne. c 1475 
Rauf Cotbyar 367 Aneburely bed. .Closit with Courtangis, 
and cumtie ded. xua Huloet, Curtate aboute a hall. 
1387 Goloinci Do hfot^uxy xxxiv. 545 The Vctle or Cour- 
taine of the Temple did irnd a sunder. 1605 B. Jonson 
i ol^ne V. ii, Tie get vp. Behind the cortine, on a stoole, and 
harken. 1674 haEViirT Saul ai Endor 167 A great Cortin, 
that hanged before our l^adies Image. X704 Land. Gaa. Now 
^33/4 Lost.. 3 Damask Window-Curtains, xyxa BudgklL 
Sfeet. No. 313 P 16 There is a Curtain which used to be 
drawn scrivi't the Room. 18070. W. Roseets Comtr. Amor, 
78 Under liie necessity of using mosquito curtains. 
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b. 7 h draw i%€ ourtain : (0) to draw it back 
or aside, 10 as to discover what is behind ; (^) to 
draw it forward la front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Alsoy^. 

xgfDg Baeclay Skyp ^ Folvs 14 , 1 dratvo the cintynt to 
■hewe my bokes then. ES97 Shaks. a Hon. IP, 1. 1 7a Such* 
a mnn, so faint, so apiiitlesse . .Drew PmmsCurtaane, in the 
dead of night. 1657 LuU*s Dominion 1. i. i^Stage Dirtci^ 
Eleazar, sitting on a chair, suddenly draws die curtain. 
1709 Addison Toiler No. 19 p 3 , 1 started up and drcwxny 
Cuitaina to look if any one was near me. 1800 Hasutt 
Led. Dram. Lit. 4, I shall, .try to 'dimw the curtain of 
Time, and shew the picture of Genius 
X509 Hawes Past. Plens. Introd. vi. To draws a curtayne 
I dare not to presume. Nor hyde my matter with a misty 
smoke. 1805 ^haka Lear iii. vi. 89 Make no noise, make 
no nois^ draw the Curtaines. ^ 1788-46 Thomson S^ris$g 
980 While Evening draws her crimson curtains round. 

to. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabemaeJe was hung ; 
the canvas of a tent. 

X3l8a WvcLiP Ex. xxvi. x The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shalt make thus ; ten curteyns [Vxxlg, decern cortimu]. xgsg 
CovEEDALK 3 Som. viL 3 The AHce of God dwellcth amonge 
the curtaynes (Vulg in medio feltinwy, 36x1 Biolb 
iii. 7 l*he curtaines of the land of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric : as, a veil, an overhanging shade of 
a lionnet, an enrign. Curtain of mail \ the piece 
of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type ; the camail. 

1541 Elyot Image G ou. si Your iiredecessors. .wold not be 
seen of the people but seldome, and oftentymes wicha cour- 
teine before theyr vwage. ISI 99 Siiaks. J/en. K, iv. ii. 41 
I'heir ragged Curtaines poorcly are let loose. And our Ayre 
rI lakes them passing scornefully. 1889 Century Mesfc. 
Dec. 360/3 When our giandmothers bad curtains to their 
bonnets, 

2 . In a theatre, etc. : The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the cud of the 
play or of a separate act. To call (n/x actoi^ before 
the curtain : to summon him to apfiear after the 
curtain falls to mark one’s appreciation of his per- : 
formance. Also in various phrases u.sed fg.^ To 
drop or raise the curtain^ to end or begin an action ; 
the curtain falls^ drops^ or rises^ etc. 

>598 Uee 7I. a 1649 Dkumm. ov Hawih. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (17H) X2S Everyone comeih there to act his part of 
this tragi-coraedy, called life| which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is said to dy. 1677 (see bj. X7e9 
Stkcle Tatter No. 193 F ^ I have .. been bred up I>eliind 
tbe Curtain, and been a Prompter from the Time of the 
Restoration. 1753 Young Brothersw i. No ; death lets fall 
I'he curtain, and divides onr Iovm for ever. 1768 Goldsm. 
Oflodm. Man iv, Cro. Perhaps this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. Mrs. Cro. Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rLiiig of the curtain. i8xx Bvkom flints/rom Her. 
916 The hands of all Afiplaud in thunder at the curtain’s 
f ill. 1888 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 5^1 Marready . . as 
Richard IIU was the first actor to be sunamoaed before tbe 
cui tain at Covent Garden. 

b. Behind the curtain : * behind Ihc scenes *, 
away from the public view. 

1677 Oh PIN DxMonol. (1867) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see hucli 
things acted ui>oii the stage. xfiSa Knq. Elect. Sherijfs 26 
.Some behind the curtain had undoubtedly laid the pioject. 1 
Z763 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 449 IV. 461 j 

I. ord Bute, .declares he will not ne Minister behind the j 
Curtain, but give up business entirely. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. \ 
India J I. v. viii. 6 |i The circumstances, however, which 1 
constituted tl e real nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain. 

8 . transf an<l fig. Anything that covers or hides. 
1430 Lyik;. Chrotd Troy \. v. Under curt yn and vcyle of 
hoiieste Is closed chautige ana mutabilitye. x6io Shako. 
Temp. I. ii.407 The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And say what thou eeest yond. X 7 ^ H. Hunter tr. .S'/. 
Pierre s Stud. Nat. (1799) “b > 4 * ^bhe moon appeared .. 
eiivelojied with a cloudy curtain. Bain Senses 4 - Jut. 

II. ii. ii 3 The circular curtain called the tris. 1858 Longf. 
Birds of Passage, fewisk Cemetery ii,The trees, .o'er their 
sleep wave their broad curtains. 

4 . Fortif. The plain wall of a fortified place; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions, 
towers, gates, or similar structures. Complement 
of the curtain : see Compleh knt, 

1569 Stocker ir. Diod. Sic. i. iv. 9 The towne was well 
manned, .and the curten ot auche heigth and lliickncs that 
the besieged with great ease became victors. X57X Digcioi 
Pantom. 1. xxv. lib, Laders that shall reache from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the top of 
the wal or curtein. 16^ Con on EsPemon 1. iii. 113 'I'iiey 
. . pass'd within foity paces ofthe Coiirtine which play'd upon 
them all the while. 1759 Sterne^ Tr. Shas^y II. xii. 
The curtain, Sir, is the word we use in fortlfu^ation, for thiu; 
part of the wall . .which lies between the two ba.stions. 1871 
Daily News 7 Feb., There is a small breacli ia the curtain 
of the southeni front. 

b. Archd. A plain enclosing wall not support- 
ing a roof. 

1633 T Done Hist. Septuagini 6t About the same [the 
temi^cj is a girt of three CUrtaines of Wale raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [etc.]. x8(^ W. G. Falceavb Arabia 

1 . 76 A large semicircnlar curtam . . built roughly and un- 
^inmetrically with rubble and coarse blocks, x^ Sib G. 
Soorr I^ct. Archil. 1 . 59 The wall, in fact (where the 
syatem (of attaching buttresses} was carried to ite extreme 
kmitslL became a mere curtain. 

5. Nat, Hist, A. la muskroomi or fungi, the 


ve/ttm parfM^ m migioil vdl hsDgkir from the 
pilettf as a inreddy membiane. b. u bivalve 
mollnscs, the inner pendent maigin of the mantle. 

1796 WrrHBEiMa Brit. PUsdt (ed. 3I IV. 155 When 
young some woolly Abces connect the pileus to ibe steiB la 
place of a curtain. 1846 Proe. Berw* NeU. Club IL xyi 
Profusefy covered over its pHeus, curtain, and sum,, with 
a yellowish powder. 1654 Woodward MoUusca (185(0 
Aiiiroal (of meleagrinai with mantle-lobes united at one 
point by the gilU, their margins fringed and fiumished with 
a pendent curtain ; curuios fringed in die braBohiatrsfion, 


6. techn. A. A |)artition in the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous add is converted into sul- 

f iburic acid. b. Tbe piece of leather which over- 
aps the parting of a TOrtmanteau, trunk, etc, o. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving round the 
keyhole, which closes it up when any instiument ia 
introdui^ in an attempt to pick the lock. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. x8^ Uaa Diet. A rts 111 . 958 
Thete leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
compartments by leaden cnitaina placed in them . . Tfaeso 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner through tbe chamber. 

7. attrib. a. Peitaining to a cuitain or curtains. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie iil xi. B36 What ere he saies 
Is warranted by Curtalne plaudities. x88x Daily News 
33 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is being done.. many curtain machines are still well em- 
ployed. x865 Century Mag. XXIX. 553/3 A^ng curtain* 
calitu gown. 

fb. Done behind tbe curtains; secret, hidden. 


x66o Hickkkingill yawoiVa (i66x^ 69 We thunder fear, 
A toy to th' Curcaiii-wliisper in tbe Ear. 1673 Janewav 
] leaven on E. (1847) 135 lie knew, .our most secret work- 
ings, our cinbet curtaiu>buaiiiess. 


8. Comb.f as curtain-cord, -lifter \ curiain-lik* 
aclj. ; ourtain-ADgle, the angle lormed at a bastion, 
etc., where the curtain begins; t ourtain-ooaoh, 
a coach with cut tains in the window-spaces; our- 
tain-paper (see quot.) ; ourtain-pole, - ^x/rCozVx- 
rod ; ourtaln-raiser {slang^^ a shott opening piece 
jierfurmed before the ])rincipal play of the evening 
(cf. lever do ridcau) ; ourtain-ring, one of the 
rings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
rod, and which slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn ; ooriain^^d, the horizontal rod from 
which a curtain is suspended ; curtain-wall, see 
sense 4 b. Also Cdrt.mn-lectubk, -sermon. 

X706 l.ond. Cat. No. 432^/3 'fhree Hackney Glass Coaches 
. .and a very good ^'Curtain Coach to curry 6 People, xsaj 
F ITZIIKRB. hush. 9 58 Take a smalle *curteyne corde, aim 
bynde it harde aboute tlie beastes iiecke. 1858 Simmonds 
Trade, *Curiainpap§r, a peculiar kind of paper- 
hangingH made in tbe.Wcsteni States of America, .useu as 
substitutes for roller blinds by a large class of people. ,1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., ( urtain-paper. a heavy paioc^rintea 
and otherwise oniamented, (or wiiidow-shades. i8n Birm. 
IVkly PUrenry 33 Oct. 5 The slight opening pieces, or 
"'curtain raisers ' as they are profanely styled . . are often 
hurried through amid much confusion. xBgs Leeds Mercury 
1 Apr, 5/3 A new [»iccc. .put on os a ciirtniii' raiser for ' Lady 
Windermere’s Fan*. zaBb Act 1 Kick. HI, c. 13 | a No 
Merchant Stranger, .shall bring into this Realm. .Hanging 
Lavers, •Curiain-rings, Cards for Wooll.^ 1719 D’Uhfky 
/V// x 11873) III. 123 I’ll rattle his Curtain -rings every Night. 
cssos Chunhw. Acc. St. Dftnstans, Canterbury, For 
*curten roddis and hookys. xvos Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode 
to Margate Hoy Wks. 180 ill. 65 With fingers . . loaded 
much like Curtain rods with Kinga 1853 'Furner Dom. 
Archit. III. 11. vii. 226 A ‘"curtain wall connecting it. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 350 As buttresiies in- 
creased in projection, greater and greater openings in the 
curtain wail were ventured on. 


Curtain, jA- Variant of Coubtin. 

*853 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 11. 316 The cattle are 
kept in open curtains with shedding, each curiam contain- 
ing from 8 to la animals. 

Cu'rtain, tt. [f. Curtain 
1. To furniKh, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 
tain or curtains. 

e tw K. Atis. 1028 With saraytes,and baudekyniL Weore 
Cortmed the gardynes. c 1340 Oaw. hr Gr. Knt. 1x81 G. ^ 
god mon, in gay bed lygex . . Vnder oouortoar ful clere, 
cxirtyiied aljonte. 1605 (see Cuetaineo]. Vi6xx Chafmam 
/had V. 199 Eleven fair chariots stay. .Curtain'd and amut 
under foot. xBoS Scott Tapestried Chamber, llie t.^pestry 
hangings, which, .curtainea the walls of the little chamber. 

b. transf. and fig. To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 
tect, sliut off, as with a ciirtniii. 

r X430 Lyog. Bockas viii. xxiv, Some skyes donne Mygbt 
p^ose curtayne bis beames clere. xgBB SiiAKS. Tit. A. it, 
lii. 34 When with a happy storme they were surpris’d. And 
Curtain'd with a Counsaile -keeping Caue. 1607 Walking- 
ton Opt Cf/izz ii. (1664) 93 Curtained, and over shadowed 
with a palpable darkness.^ x86i Gso^ Eliot Silas M. 95 
A supreme immediate longing that curtained off all futurity 
—the longing to lie down and sleep. 

Hence Oairtained ppl. n., CuTtaiuing vbl, sb, 
and ppl. a. ^ 

x6os Shake. Macb. 11. i. 51 Wicked Dreames abuee The 
Curtain'd sleepe. s8ao Kkate Lamm 11. x8 Near to 
a curtaining Whose airy texture, from a golden string, 
Flouted into the room. 1836 Dickbnb Sh, Bob (1877^ a 1 ‘he 
churchwardens . . duly tnsulled in their curtidned pewsl 
1883 HarpeFt Plag. Jan, 196/1 A sudden escape from 
cuitaining oak branches brought us full upon tlie sumBtit. 

CvTtaia-la'etnre. ‘A leproot ghw by 
a wife to her hu.band in bed* (Johnson). 

■633 T. Adame Exp. s Peter ii. 5 Often have you heard 
how much a supenaiuottE wife, by her curtaiB' lectaiBE, hath 
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» ^momi X, »o eutrin-l^imb, 

OttYtalalaU, a. 'WUkont a emtaln. 
llMEu aaKataMi UHr>tk m. j8, Th, eartUnUi 
caieiMt 1M3 Mill Bkaddom % Marckiwni 1, U* 99 Th* 
pi^^try iunihme. cntping in nt the curuinlest window. 

t OuTtiinHM'rmoxL. Oh. » Cubtaut-leo- 

TUBl. 

' i6ti SnuiD fflsi. Gt. JBrii, ix. xw. | 44 The Cnrteine- 
Sermoite nightly enUnred voon the lame Text. x6bi-si 
B urroM AtuU, MtL ni.uL iv. li. Sag. idgi R. H. AmiiMm. 
WhoU CrnUmra xv. | e, 055 He henree Curtnine. .Sennoni, 
ere the Morning. 

OurtalBrOt -alBl, obi. ff, Coubtioub, Coubtebt. 
t Ourtal (k0*itil), sS. and a. Oh. exc. ffist. (or 
arch.). Forms : see the sensei. [In 16th c. also 
courtauU, aniald, a. 15th c. F. emrtaultj •auld, 
now courtaudi^OY. cortaid, curtald\ cf. It. ear- 
talda short bombard, pot gun, cortaido petriero 
a short perrier ; a derivative of Romanic corto. F. 
court. < short with suffix ’•aldo. -alt. -and. of 
Teutonic origin : cf. Dies Gram. III. i. i. 3. French 
has the various senses * short or dumpy man’, 
’docked horse or dog*, ’short piece of artillery', 
’ short bassoon ’, whiw have bera at various times, 
and more or less independently, taken into English.] 
A. as sb, I. 6 ooiurtault, -tall, -tal, 6-7 oor- 
tall, ourtall, (6 ourtell, -tole, -tayle, 6*7 -toll, 
-talle, 6-8 -tall), 6- ourtal. 

1. A horse with its tail cut short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped); app. sometimes a 
horse of a particular breed or small size, with 
which this practice was usual. Cf. Cooktail. 

xpm Paligk. 68 Cavrtavli, a couitall, a hone. Ibtd. 
yAh, 1 wyll cutCe of my hone tayle and make hym a cour- 
Unit. 1304-78 Bullxvn Dtal. agti. Put. (x888) to You can 
make a iioneo hone a geldyng, and a longe taile a couitall. 
*877^ Holinihbd ChroH, III. 1056/9 Mounted on a cur- 
taile. z6io Maxkham Mtuierp, (z6i6) 539 Of the making 
of Curtail, or cutting off of the tailei of Hones. 1611 Cotcr. , 
Double eourtaut. a strong curtail ; or, a hone of a middle 
site betweene th* ordinarie curtail, and horse of serulce. 
s6ao E. Bloumt Horm Subs. 36 They . . thence vpon their 
Cuitoe..goe to the Taueme. s6m H. Cooan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxix. ieS Six pages apparelled in bis livery mounted 
on white Curtals. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Any animal that has lost 
its tail. b. Anything docked, or cut short 

1607 Topseul Serpents (z6o8) 696 Certain [serpents] . • 
whose bodies of an equal .. thicknesse, so as they appear 
without tails ; being for that purpose called * Decurtati 
Curtails, s^ A ddress Ynr, Gentry Eng. to There remains 
nothing of it but the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho. sS66 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., 
Consider what a poorcurtal we have made of Ocean. There 
was somethinff of his heave and expanse in oH;e^n. 

8. Applied to persons : a. with fig. reference to 
sense i : One whose ears are cropped. 

iS9e Greene Vpst. Courtier In Dare. Afisc. (Malh.) II. 
935. 1 am made a curtail, for the pillory . . hath eaten off 
both my eares. 

b. cant, A rogue who wears a short cloak. 

(In quot. Z795 difiwently explaineiD 
sgSt Awdblay Prat, racao. 4 A Curtail is much like to 
the Upright man . . He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, like to grey Friers. 1567 Harman Caveat 37 There 
bee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. is 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew. Curtais. the Eleventh Rank of 
the Onting Crew tja$ Dew Cant, Diet.. Curtails , . so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen or Stuffy that ware hung out at the Shop-Windows of 
Mercers, etc. . .Also a Species of Cut-purses. 

o. A term of derision or opprobrium. [Direct 
connexion with F. courtaud ’short or dumpy 
person* is doubtful.] 

S87B Whbtbtonb Promos ^ Cass. 1. iv, (N.), Were you 
bom in a myll, curtole, that you prate so hye. xsBx J. Bell 
H addon's Anew. Osor. aoz b. That this creeppled curtoll 
of Osorius xsiMY stand upright upon his legj^ ri6ia 
Bbaum & Fl. THerry l i. Your old and honor d Mistress, 
3ron tyr’d curuls, Suffers for your base sins, 
d. A drab. [Perhaps referring to short skirts.] 
i6it CoToa., Caignardiers, a hedge-whore, larie queane, 
lowsie trull, filthie curtail, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Philum 
( ed KerseyV Curtail, a Drab, or nasty Slut. 

IL 6 oourtault, ourtald, oortouta, 6-7 cur- 
tail, 7 oortal ; pi. 6-7 ourtauz, -tawes, -towei. 
4 . A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in nse in the 16th and 17th c. The demi- 
or half, and dmhU curtail were smaller and larger 
varieties. 

a 1909 Ramsay LsL to Hen. VI f In Pinkerton Hist. Scei. 
1 1 . 440 (Jam.), ii great curtaldis that war send out of France. 
1330 Palior. 44l/t They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyftene serpentynes. 1348 Hall Ckron. 
(xBopl 671 Bombards Curtawes and demy Curtaux. Ibid. 
^ Une pece of ordinaunce called a Curtail. Ibid. 699 
Double Curtails. tSag Skerit»enbosk 36 The Enemies did 
shoot aboue sxo shot with haifa Curtowes. i 36 a Floddon 
F, IL s8 CulYerings and Cortals great, And double Canons 
two or thraa. 


IMT 

Zn. 6 muMl, 7-4 ooQfftfdi 8 mlailt 4t]|> 
QurUl, (8-9 dourtoud, -mt). 

0 . Aa obsolete miifd^ instrument, a kind of 
bassoon ; also an organ-stop of simUar quality of 
tone ; alio imihU cuHal. 

tSSa Batmam Upon BartkoL 413/1 mswg.. The comen 
hl^ngauidckeUy«l)fooe,Ho^aiidC^ tlS,. LrA 
in Hawkins Hkt. 35$ Then Mr.Hairis chal- 

lenged F^her Smith to nudfee addmo^ stops, .these were 
me Vox-huinai%the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base Flute. 170S E. Waud Hud. Redip. (1707) 
U. V. 94 With Voice as hoarse as double CurUl. 1770 
Hawkimi /fisA Mus, IV, tx. 139 An Instrument; called, by 
reason of its shortness, the Cwrteut 188S STAiNXa 6 
BAaRKTT Mut. Terms. Couriaut. CerioMd. Cortlml. aa 
anaent instrument of the bassoon kind. 

B. attrih. or adj. Also ^7 ourtall, -tolL 
1 . Of horses: Having the tall docked; made 
a curtal. 

Inm. in Ripon Ck. Acts 377 A curtail nagge. 1376 
IT — c ^ . - Onejnrey trotting 
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in W, H. Turner Sstsci Rec. Oxfird 306 One jprey trott^g 
curtoll mare. t6|a Thomas 47 Rseuting in Thoms Prose 
Rom. (1858) 1 . 146 If he ware a long taile, he would make 
him curtalL e 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (xSBj) I. 908 
A Dun Curtail horse with a white head and black mane. 

2 . Of dogs : Having the tail cut short or cut off. 
1390 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 151, I thinke. .she had 
transform'd me to a Curtoll dog, and made me tume i’th 
wheele. 1599 Pass. Pilgr. 973 My curtail dog, that wont 
to have play d. Plays not at all, but teems a^d. a i6fo 
R. Hood^ Curtal Prytrxsa&o. in Child (x888) 11 L 

V. 195/9 The curtal dogs, so taught they were, They kept 
their arrows in their mouth. 

8. Shortened, short in linear dimension. 

1390 Greene Orl. Fur. (1590) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword f The pummel's well, the blade is curtail short 
1003 Camden Rem. (1657) 195 A new round curtail weed 
which they called a cloisk. sSm J. Tavlor (Water-P) 
Vertue qf a Tayle Wka ii. laa/a He notes the curtail 
Cannes halfe fUd with froth. 

4 . Abridged, curtailed ; brief, scant, curt. 

1379 Fulks Rqfut, Rastelysa There needeth none other 
crera . . but onely this short curtail creed. 1370 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 693^ 1 Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtail a passage for a life. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
Wks. Z738 1 . 410 Matters of this moment . . not to be . . de- 
termin'd here by Essays and curtal Aphorisms. mi66i 
Holydav Juvenal 955 A thankless countrey’s curtal love. 

6. Of the nature of a curtal or drab : see A. 3 d. 
>393 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gentlewom. 97B Next, curtaile 
flurt, as ranke as beast. 

6. Curtal friar : app. a friar with a short frock ; 
cf. A. 3 b, quot. 1561, B. 3, quot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the friar Truck) who plays apart in 
some Robin Hood atorie^ called also * cutted friar ’. Hence, 
as a vague archaism, in Scott. [The conjecture that curtal 
here means curtilanus. as * having the care and keeping of 
the eurtile or vegetable ;;arden is inadmissible.] 
etSso Ballad (Pepyatau Libr. L No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Robin Hood and the Curtail Fryer. 
a 1663 R. Hood k Curtal Fryer vi. in Child Ballads (18B8) 
111 . V Z94/t There lives a curtal frier in Fountains Abby 
Will beat tolh him and thee. Ibid. xilL ibid. 194/9 Carry 
me over the water, thou curtal frier. sBso Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxii, Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? Ibid.. Curtal Priest .. thou hast been at wet 
mass this morning. 1888 F. J. Cmm.p Ballads IIL v. No. 
X17 A curtal, or cutted friar, oslled Friar Tuck. 

Curtal, -all, obs. forms of Cdbtail v. 
t CuTftal-ax, •ue. Oh. exc. HUt. (or archl). 
Forms : ^7 ourtlaax(e, 6 ourtUaz, 6-7 ooiutel- 
ax(e, ourtelaz(e, 7 curt-, oourtlaz, ourtelaze, 
oourtle-aze, oortelaac, 6-9 oiirtld-az(a, onrtla 
axe, 8- cuital-axa- [A much pervert^ form of 
the word Cotlabs (in x6th c. coutclas. coutelase. 
cuttleass. etc.), through the intermediateperversions 
cut{f)U-ax. and cuficlas. courtelace. Cubtxlacb, 
the peculiarities of which it combines. The form 
curtal ax. with its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identiheation of the final part with Ax, 
axe. being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.] 

A short broad catting sword, a Cun. abb; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
taken by persons unfamiliar Yrith the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser's Cubtazb.) 

1379 So North PlutarckK\S^J^)^g% HU Father, .drew out 
his (i^rtlaax and wounded him. Lodge Eupkuss Gold, 
Leg. Pref., Hewn down by a soldier with his curtle axe. 
i 3 m Shaks, A. Y. L. i. iii. 1x9 A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh. s6io Guillim Heraldry in. xxi. <x66o> aag A Faw- 
cheon or Court-lax to alosh and wound hU Enemy. 1865 
O. Haveos P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 109 A short 
and very broAd Sword like a Cortelox. 1813 Scorr Trier- 
main 111. xiii, A weighs curtal-axe he bare. 1874 Motley 
Bameveld I. viU. 334 Swinging the sharpest curtd-axes. 

tOn-rtaUie, v. Oh. [t Cobtal + -x*«.] 
• Cdbtail. 

i6as WiTHBB Pkilmr. Postscr., Do they think that I will 
..Mayme or Cnrtolite my free Invention Because Fooles 
weary are of their attention. 1638 B astwick BriH Relation 
xe To curtolUe a Romans eares, like a Curre. sbss Fullfr 
C 4 . Hist. XI. vU. 1 64 How unworthy it was to curUllize hU 

Curtail, obs. form of Cubtal, Curtail. 
tOuTtiuL. Oh. Also oortan, ourtane. 
[Anglicised firom next.] A broad, pointlesa sword. 
1697 Dejinsa Vsy, (i6g8) L xiv. 400 Sha had about 40 


ouxWfr, •MBOt CDBTiit. nfhe hX 
it ideaU^ with OF. evrmn^ tha 11am 

of the swotd of Roland, so ctlUd, aocoidifie to 
the Karlamagnm-se^. because it broke a utde 
at the Mint, when throat inio a blodc 01 /sm«i of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Charlem. 370, tnd see Gode^ 
froy). The word it an extended derivative of 
L. curtus. Rom. corto. OF. cort. curt shoitened, 
short: cf. cortaiu from L. cortus. and, for the 
sense, Cubtal a. 3, curtod. quot. 1610 (s.v. 
CuBT V .). The Anglo-L, form curtana appears to 
be an adj. feminine, agreeing with spatna. spado. 
•word.] 

The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically con- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 
of King Edward the Confessor. 

In tho Coronation procession Curtana Is boma In tha 
front rank of tha ragaiia, supported to the right and the 
left by two pointed swords, the Sword of Justice, and the 
third sword, all three being drawn ; they are followed by 
Garter King of Anna, the Lord Great Chambarlain, and the 
Sword of State home in its scabbard : then follow theSceptre, 
St. Edward's Crown, and the Orb, borne abreast ; then the 
Paten and the Chalice abreast, immediately in front of the 
SovereiinL 

a ta39 Matthew Paris (Coron. Hen. HD. Comtte CestrUs 

E 'adium S. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur anta r^em baJu- 
nte. xjbB Rot. Claus, let Bd\ ** . . a. 

ni vocatur curtana portavit 




ut EHw. //(in Rymsp), Et gladlum 
ortavit Comes Lancastrim. 1377 
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^icia in Corvnatioaem (Masketl Mon. Rit. II, 93). 

'einde lequentur tres oomites gladlos gestantes induti 
serico, comes quidem Cestrue. portabit gladium qui vocatur 
curtana. 1483 IVardr. Ace, x Riik. III. lU swereies wharaof 
oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. xSvi Cowell IsUtrpr.. 
CurUyn was the name of King Edward the sainct hisswm, 
which is the lirst sword that U carried before the kings 
..at their coronation. 1683 Aect. Coronation in Lond. 
Coe No. 9098/1 The Sword of State, the Sword Curtana, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented to His Majesty, and laid on a Table before 
Him. 16B7 Dryden Hind k P- tt. 4x9 When Curtana wilt 
not do the deed, You lay that pointlou clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of Justice, fly. 1700 C. Fiennes 
Diary 1x888) 954, 3 other Lords following w*^ y« sword of 
Justice, y* Cuitana sword of mercy, end another poynted 
iword. 1700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng, II. 899 The Earl of 
Chester, .carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curtsine. 
before the King, iflee A. 1 'avlor Giory 0/ Regality 71 
The principal sword which is borne before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Curtana, 

Curta8(e, -aBl(e, obs. forms of Courteous, 
Coubtebt. 

CurtaBt, obs. superl. of Courteoub. 

Curtate (kp it^'t), a. Gcom, and Astron. [ad. 
L. curtdt-us. {. (urtdre to cut short : see Curt v.I 
Shortened, traced ; applied to a line projected 
ortbographically upon a plane. Curtate distance : 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curtate cycloid \ see Cycloid. 

1673 Hallry in Kigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) 1 . 139 As 
cosine of inclination to radius, so SP, the curtate distance, 
to the true distance of the planet from the sun, x<plb [see 
Curtation 9]. 1833 Herschbl Astron. viiL 975. 

t CUTtated,///. [f- m prcc. + -kd.] - prec. 

1749 B. Martin iJici.. Curtation. the difference between 
the oistonce of a planet from the sun and a curiated dis- 


Curta*tiO]lB [n. of action fro|u L. curtdre to 
shorten.] 

ti. Alch, The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold. Obs. 

*584 R. Scot Diseov. IViieker. xiv v. 301 In thb art them 
are two waies, the one called longatiom the other curtation. 
1606 Breton Ourania Song K iij a. Perilous is the way of 
Curtation. 1699 R. L’Estrangb Colloq. Erasm, U7X1) 9x7 
Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 
2 . Astron. The difference between the true and 
the curtate distance of a planet from the sun. 

1706 PhilUHi (ed. Kersey, Curtation of a Planet, is 
a little part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 
from the Sun. vjsB tr. Gregory's Astron. I 467 'The Cur- 
ution, which being substractea from the Distance of the 
Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit • . leaves the Curtate 
Distance of the Planet from the Sua 
Cu*rtatiTelyi adu. rare, [fi Curtate + -ivi 
•f -LT.] In a shortened or dipt manner. 
sBe6 G. S. Faber Difi. Romanism (1853) 3 ^ "ote. 
alien 


Cubtal-ax, probably with a supposed derivation 
from curl short, and ax. 

1396 Spenser P* Q. iv. ii. 49 With curtaxe used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to handle s^ware and shield, But 
speare and curtaxe both usd Pnamond in field. 

CurtayB(e, •eiB(e, obs. forms of Courteoub. 

Curtby, -eby, -epy, van. of Courtbpt Obs. 

Ourtonie, obs. form of Coubtebt, Cubtbt. 

Ouzted : see Cubt v. 

Ourteln, -toyn: see Cubtaba* 


CUBTBL. 


tCnirtel. obs, Alio ourtell(a» -tla, 411 , 
-tyl(l, [MK. southern form of Kibtlb.] 

L — KiRTiiBg.v. 

2 . Used by Trevisa to translate L. tunica^ as 
a coat of an artery, and of the eye, and retained in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. 

smB Trevisa Barth, dt P. R, iii. xvii (Tollem. MS.), 
smale cunyles and humourU of pe ye. /hid, iv. vii, Pe 
harde curteU of he arteries /hid. xvii. Ixxv, It is defendid 
. .as it were with many curtils and cotes [/HuriSus tuniculis\ 
ji^ Batman Oh Barthol. v iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtiU, and three humours. 

t CnrtelftOa. Obs. Also 6 ourtilaoe, 7 our- 
telaa, -lasse, oonrtelaoe, oourtlaoa, oourtlaa, 
ourtlM. [A variant of coutelaeCy 16th c. F. 
couUlas, It is doubtful whether the r represents 
an earlier / {coultelas, cf. It. colUllaccid), or arises 
from phonetic corruption, or popular etymology.] 
A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass. 

ISSS FardU Facums ii. vii. x6o Thei cary in their warres 
..a curtilace. ittS Svlvestek Du Bartas ii. i. 1.1x641)86/1 
There springs the Shrub 3 foot above the grass, Wliich fears 
the keen edge of the Curtelace. 1611 Cotgr., CouUlas^ 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or sliort sword. 1653 Cogan tr. 
Pin/ds Trav. xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of ^reat 
value. 1677 W. llUBBARO Narrniivt lay One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the Bow-string with hi» Courtlace. 

t Curtelain. Obs rare, [perh repr. a med. 
L. ^curtildnus like hortuldnus\ ?A gardener; 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

41300 Cursor M. 97240 (Cott.) In Rcrift..ke preist agh 
spere al wit resun. .0 monk, curtelain, or aduocate. 

Curtelaxi^e, obs. forms of Cubtal-ai;. 

Curteous, etc. : see Courteoub, etc. 

Ourterage, obs. form of Cuhtain. 

Curt-nose (k^ JtihJuz). [OF. curte-kose short 
boot, from OF. hose^ kuese^ hoese^ house ^ heuse^ 
boot, in mod.Picard heuse a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.I.. hosa ; of Teutonic origin : cf. 
OHG. hosa^ MLCl. hose, MDu. hoze, Du. hoos, OE. 
hose^ covering for the leg (and foot) : see Hobs.] 

Short-boot, -legging, or ‘greave : a surname given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med L. was Curia ocrea. 

[4 1143 W. Malmrsburv Cest. Re^. tv. f 389 (X840) 11. 6f^ 
Genitore . . dicent^ ' Prr resurrect lonem Dei t probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea’. Hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, 

S uod esset exiguus.] ta . Chron.de Mailros{RerutnAngL 
cripi. Vet, (1684) I 160), Kodbertus Curteiiose guerram 
contra pattern siium movit. 13S10-70 Enlogium /iist, (1863) 
111 . V. ci. 40 Robertus Courthoese. 1460 Cavgravb Chron, 
(Rolls) xpo He. .be^wathe. .to Robert, clepid Curthose, the 
dunhi of Normandie. 1839 KricHTLEV Hist. Eng. 1. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or * Curthose * from the shortness 
of his legs. 

+ Curti-oone. Obs, [f. L. curt-us short + CoNB.] 
A trunented cone. 

1706 Piiii LIPS fed. Kersey^ S.V. Truncated, A Truncated 
Cone or the Frusturii of that Body is sometime.s call'd 
a Curti-Conc. itbi BAiLKY,C'«r/i-(. a Cone whose Top 
is cut off hy a Plane parallel to its Basis. So later Diets. 
Curtil, obs.. form of Kirtle. 

Curtilago (k^-jtileds). Also 4 5 (9) oourte-, 
5-6 ourty-, 5-7 ourte-, 6 oorte-, 7 courtilage ; 
5 ouTt-, oortUge, 7 oourt-lodge, 7-9 oourtledge, 
9 oourtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. curtila^, OF. 
cor~, courtillage (med L. cor- ,curtHagium), f. cortily 
courtil little court or garth, ■= Pr. cortii. It. cortile, 
med.L. cortile, curt He court, yard ; f. cortis, curtis. 
It. corte, Pr. eort, OF. coii, curt. Court ; the suffix 
is the Romanic -age, as in village, etc. Popular 
etymology in 1 7th c. saw in it a compound of courts 
as court-lodge, Hedge, etc.] 

A small court, yard, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosure with it, or so regarded by the law ; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out- buildings. Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in poDular use in the south-west, where 
it is pronounced, and often written, courtledge, 

[laoB Rotuli Ckartarum 163/1 Unum mesagium cum 
curtillaglio]. zaps Britton hi. vii. 8 5 Ues gardins, curti- 
lages, columbers, et des autres issues dc eynz la court ] 
c 1330 Osuayn Miles 39 This is our courtelage, And our 
castel tour. 1434 E. E, IVi/ts (1883) 99 All my mesuage, 
with the curtylaj^and all the appurtenance. 1513 P'itz- 
HERB. Surif. X b, A curtylage in a lytell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a tyme, or to ley in 
woode, cole, or tymbre, or suche other thyng;^ nec^sary 
for housholde. IS86J., Hooker Gtrald, /rel. in Holiushed 
11. 174/1 He had gotten in within the iron doore or gate of the 
courtlodge all his men. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 158 
And for his Winde-mill necessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. 1649 Prynn i£ Demurrer to ynvs Remitter 36 They 
may buy houses and ciirtelages. 1769 Blackstonb Comm, 
IV. 995 The capital house protect << and privileges all it’s 
branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
stall. 1807 Vancouver Agtic, /')evoH (i8x3» an Passing 
through the courtlege or farm-yards. ^ 1835 Kingsley 
IVestw. Ho xiv. (D.), At the back, a rambling courtledge of 
barns and walls, s8te Elton Orig, Eng. /fist. 190 Where 
several houses had been built within the enclosure or curti- 
lage of one homestead. 

fb. Tillage of a croft or kitchen- rarden. Obs, 
rs4M Lydg. Boehns viii. vi. (xs54) iBob, Dioclesian .. 
Left his craft of deluing and cordage. 
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+ Cu*rtilate, v, Obs,'-^ [f. Cwitil, app, after 
mutilate^ trans. To curtail. 

1668 J. WEBB Siotte-Heng (1795) 53 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly be said to have curtilated the Text, 
tCllTtil 6 r. Obs, rare'^K \jk, cortilUr, 
courtilliery f. courtil x see Curtilage.] A gardener. 

a Z300 Vox 4> Wolf 379 in Rel, Ant. II. 978 Thu like frere 
heyte Ailmer, He wes noere maister curtiler. .... in Spel- 
man Gloss, (1664) s. V. Curtillum, * MS. quidam codex pris- 
cus HortulanOs interoretatur eurtilers.' 

Curtln(e, obs. form of Curtain. 
t Curtlpe’nduloiiB* a, Obs, [f. L. curt-us 
short -f Pendulous a ] Hanging by a short stem. 

S087 Tomlinson Renot/s Disf, 370 Fruite. .which have no 
li^ous pills, as all curtipendulous Applea 

Curt^, -Issie, obs. ff. Courteous, Courtebt. 
Curtiaaiae, -san, -Ban, obs. ff. Courtesan. 
Ourtloz, ourtle-az(e : see Curtal-ax. 
CnrtUng, obs. form of Curtailing. 

Curtly ^kSutli), adv, [f. Curt 4. + lt a.] in 
a curt manner ; t shortly, tersely ipbs,), 
i6m Gayton Pleas, Notes \v. xv. 9^9 Mr. Licenciat. .hath 
curtly, succinctly, and concisely, .epitomiz'd the long story. 
s866 Geo. Eliot F Holt xsixv, * Sit down *, he said, curtly. 
1874 Green Short Hist. iv. aoz A direct demand, .to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly faceted. 

Gnrtness (kd jtms). [f. Curt a. -r -kbsb.] 
The cmality of being cuit. 

Kambb F.lem. Crit. II. z3o(L ) The sense must be cur- 
tailed, .to make it square with the curtness of the melody. 
z88a OuiDA Maremma I. 94 She spoke with curtness. 
Curtoe: see Cubtal 1. 

CurtolB, -oyB(e, -03018, obs. ff. Courtbods. 
Curtol(l, obs. ff. CuRTAL sb. and Curtail v, 
Cnrtsy, curtsey (koJtsl), sb. Forms; a. 
Sec CouRTRSY. 6 ourtsye, 6-7 -sie, 7 oourtsie, 
ourt’aie, 8 oourt*sie, oourt^sy, ourt*By, 8-9 
oourtsey, 6- ourtay, curtsey. 7. 6-7 curt- 
ohie, 7 oourohie, 6>8 ourohie. 8. 6-7 oursie, 
-sey, 7 -ay, -see. 8 ooursey. [A variant of 
Courtesy, reduced to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to curtchie, cursic.'] 

1 . —Courtesy in various senses {esf, i c, 6, 7). 
157s CHURCHVARn Chippes (1817) iii Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so neie our 
camp to come. 

fa. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture ; = Courtesy 8. 

«. See Courtesy 8. 

A <**553 VoKLL Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 48 To come 
behind, and make curtsie. 1399 Shaks. Mstch Ado 11. L 56 
It is my cosens dutie to make ciirtsie. 

y, tfjhj Churchyard Worth, Wales (1876) 79 Will 
curchie make. 

8. 1546 St. Papers //en, V//1, XI. 13 We receyved many 
curseys of them that oflered ^ 1580 Lyly Kuphues 275 
'rhankes and ctirsie mode to each other, we went to the fire. 
3 . An obeisance; now applied to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a. 1575 LANKHAM/,r//.(i87i)43 At th», the min^trell made 
a pauz & a curtezy, for Primus passus. 1583 Hollyband 
Campo di Fior 57 Put of thy cappe boye Make a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thy right knee. As it hath bene taught thee. 
1665 Sir C. Lyttelion in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 She was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows. 1679 Trials White 4- Other Jesuits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. S7Z0 Steele 
Tatter No. 253 Pa The whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesle. 1747 Chb.hterf. Lett. I. exxv. 
334 At Vienna men always make courtesies, instead of bows, 
to the EmjMror. 1866 G Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. vi. 
(18781 79 [She] dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

fl. x68i Otway Soldieds Port. nr. i. Make me a Curl'sy 
and give me a kiwi now. 1700 Drvdbn Fables, Wife 0 / 
BatEs T, 998 One only hag remained And drop’d an awk- 
ward court’sie to the Knight 1839 Gsa Eliot A. Bede 79 
Hetty dropped the prettiest little cutm. i86z Hughes 
Tom Brown at Ox/, xviii. (1889) 171 Ine sound of light 
footst^. .made her turn round and drop a curtsey. 

y. toiS Lane .S'or.’s Taie 57 x With a crooked curtchie, 
wried aright, Goglinge bothe eies, sayd, * At your service 
dight ci68it Bag ford Ballads{J8^b'^ 53 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant .. Made Courchie.s. 1719 D'Urpby 
Pills (X879) I. 3S3 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 fiuRNs floly Fair iii. An’ wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop. As soon as e'er she saw me. 

*594 Tt. Contention (1843) 155 The match is mads, 
she scales it with a cursie. 1694 R. L’Ebtranqb Fables 
ceex. (1714) 335 She very Civilly dropt him a Cursie. 1705 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. ti. Pref. Aiv. b, 1 hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. 

1 4 . A * mannerly ’ or mc^erate quantity, a small 
quantity. Obs, 

а. See Courtesy xa 

ft. tasS Pavnell Salem / s Regim. R, The figges . . 
myngled with a curtsy of the water that they were aodde 
in. Ibid., With the water shulde be mixed a litell curl^ 
of vineger. 1384 K. Scot Diseov. WiUher. v. viii, 64 If 
anie woman had .. borrowed a curtsie of Sea.ring.^ 

• *57 * Golding Cahin on Ps. Ixxii. z6 But a little cursie 
wheate (namely, but as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of his hand), z^ Warner Alb, Eng. vit. xxxvtl. 
(16x9) 178 The Owle . . feasteih in her house The Swallow 
with a cursee of her then disgorged wheat. 

б, attrib. and Comb, 

ISO* Sylvbbtbe Du Bartas 1. iii. 1060 Great Sclpio, sated 
w** fain'd curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 Breton 
Digniiio ^ Jtsdign. Man X96, 1 am no capper nor curtsie man. 


OUBVATtOir. 

02 rt93% onrtsagr (kf ’jtsl), v, [f. pree. ib.] 

1 . intr. To make a curtsy; to do reverence Ui 
now, like the tb., said only of women. 

a sM3 Udall Royster D. t. tv. (Arb.) s6 Cortsie whoore- 
■ons,^ouke yon, and croueba at euery worde. >567 Trkdl 
Treas. (1850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy oowne to the grounde. 
ifga Shaks. Rom, ^ Jul. 11. iv. 58 Mer, Such a case aa 
yours constrains a man to bow in the bants. Rom, Meaning 
to cursie. 1679 Westhsinster Drollery ii. 80 And every Girle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Grasse. STza Stxble 
Sped. No. 984 p 6 She was all the while curts^’ag to Sir 
Anthony. 18^ Jane Aubtbn Watsons (1870) 393 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. 1866 Gbo. Eliot F, Holt 
(1868) a6 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to by all the 
congregation. 

/3 . 1741 Richardson /' nMir/s (zBsa) I. id. so, I coiteried 
to him, and to Mrs. Jervis for her good word, syga CuRarERF. 
Lett, III. cclxxxix. 393 It is respectful to bow to the King 
of Enffland . . it is the rule to courtesy to the Emperor. 1843 
S. C. Hall Whiteboy v. 45 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc. 
b. With advb, extension. 

1814 Bvron Juan xvt. ci, Ladies rose, And curts^ng off, 
as curtsies country dame. Retired. 1849 Mtss Mulock 
Ogilvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out. 
o. transf, and fig, 

1588 Shak.s. Tit. A, v. ill. 74 Shee whom mightle king- 
domes cursie too. 1599 — Hon, V, v. ii. 993 O Kate, nice 
Customes cursie to great Kings, i^a Dickekb Bam, 
Rudgo X, The plump pigeons, .were skimming and curtsey- 
ing about it. 1887 Lowell Democr, 149 He had fancied 
that the laws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Convention. 

2 . trans. To make a cnrtsy to. 

zgfid Drant Horace’s Sat, i. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes. a 1999 H. 
Smith Serm, (1633) 907 How would they cap me, and 
courtsie me T 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. in. 13 The Ladies 
..cuiteeied him. 

b. To give or express by curtsying. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals Epil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here — there nods a place, 
1798 Jane Austen Northassg, Ah, (1833) II. vii. 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. 

Hence Ou'rtiiyl&g vbl, sb. and ppl. a, 

1668 W1LKIN8 Real Char. 397 Curcheeing, Genuflexion, 
17x4 Mandbvillb Foib, Bees(^^2^ 1. 38 llie niat rude essays 
of curt’sying. 1870 Daily News z6 Apr., Curtseying maidens 
and obsequious hinds, anxious to do honour to the man. 

Curtus, -UU8, -yBe, obs. forms of Courteous. 

II Onraoui (ku^rizk^ i). Omith, Also oourou- 
oou, oourouooui. H'he native name, of echoic 
drigin, in Brazil and Guiana : in mod.F. couroucou."] 
A bird ( Trogon curucui) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

1678 Ray Willoughby ' s Omith. 140 The Brazilian Curucui 
of Marggravc. It is a very cle»nt and beautiful bird. 
1781 Latham Hist. Birds I, 545 Couroucou. 1785 W. F. 
Martyn Diet, Nat. Hist., Curucui, a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. zBigJ. F. Stephens ix.4. 
1885! -ADV Bhabsry The 7ra^rx ixB 7'he specimens included 
. .parrots, paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons. 

Cumle (kidvriHl), a. [ad. L. curul-is, cur- 
rulis, supposed to be f. curru-s chariot. F. curuU.'\ 

1 . Rom. Attiiq, Curule chair: a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory snd shaped like a camp-stool 
with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome. 

1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. 11. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the Court placed in their Curule Scats. 1761 Gibbon Decl. 

F. 11 xxxvi. 349 The curule chair was succes.sively filled 
W eleven of the most illustrious senaiors. 1877 ubikib 
Christ Ixii. 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator. 

2 . Privileged to sit in a curule chair; as curuh 
magistrate, curule i^^niLE (q.v.). 

z6oo Holland Lisyx.xxxm. 376 In the time of his curule 
Aedilesbip. 1838 Arnold Hist. Roms 1. xvi. 343 Every 
curule inanRiracy was supposed to convey something of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity. z88o Muirhead 
Gatus I. § 6 note. The curule acdifes were first created at 
the same time as the urban praetor. 

3 . tramf. Pertaining to any high civic dignity 
or office, as that ol a magistrate or mayor. 

1663 Butlrr Hud. I. i. 715 We that are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. 1818 Scott Hrt, 
Andl. xii, A wealthy burgher, who might one day. .hold the 
curule chair itself. s88a W. B. Werdbn Sec, Law Labor 
ZM 'I'he way of the good apprentice, to the. .curule seat 

Cnxvable (kfi*jvfib l , a. rare. [f. CuBVB V, 
+ -ARLB : cf. !.«. curvdbilis.] Capable of being 
curved or bent. 

1868 Helps Realmak vii. (1876) 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 
CU'TVai, a. Her, next. 

Ou'nraAt, O- Her, [ad. L. curvdut-emy pr. 
pple. of eurvdre to Curvb.] Curving. 

1830 Robron Brit, Her, GIosb., Cotrval or Cstrvossst, 
Curved or bowed, 

Oll'inratef rare.-^ [r<^L- furvdl-us bent, 
pa. pple. of eurvdre.] -*next. 1884 in Webster. 
Cvrvated (ki8'jv^ted\ a. ran, [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Curved ; of a curved form. 

1717 Bailey voI. II, Curvated, bended. s8os CoRRV Mem, 
A, Berkeley 71 The vest . . moorlands of Stsnmore reared 
their ruggra curveted summits. 

Onrmtloil (kifl.iv^i*Jan). [ad. L. eurvdHdn^tm, 
fi. of action from eurvdre,] Curving, bending. 

1698 tr. Nobbed EUtn, Philos, (xS39« X05 The bendmg etr 
curvation of a strait line into the circumCmnce of a circle. 
1899 Pearson Crsod (1839) 393 The inolination and curvation 



OOEVAtIV*. 

•rowlbat^ B«miw mt. AU. ISO U miM 

to CwYMtonk amMink 1^ tto fiiura of u S. 
>M( Mm. ifcir 19 Jantr^m-wiyw^g curiagg «to*l, 
adapted to any curvatlon or line oTiailway. 
Chianri^tiT«(ki^xv&tiT), A ran. [tcunm^^ 
ppt. ettm of cwvdrt : oee -lYiJ Sec quote* 

189$ HiNeLow Diet. Bat. Tewmt, CuP9miit>e. . in vernation 
and efitivation, w|iore*ihe aeparato parts are scaroelv folded 
but have the mai^ins merely curved a* tittle* i0w 7>vaf. 
Bei. 364 CnrzMtwtt when tne margins are slightly turned 
up or down, without any sensiUe bending Inwaras. 

Curraturs (k^uvfttiOj). [ed. L. oirvOtHira 
bending, f. curvUn, curvSt^ to bend : see -dm.] 

1 , The action of curving or bending; the fact, 
Quality, or manner of being curved ; curved form ; 
(with //.) a particular instance of this. 

In Pathol, esp. of the spine, of Which there are two sorts, 

S * IT or Poii's curvaimr. and lateral ntrvaiure. 

Hookc Micregr. S36 Attributed to the Curvature of 
ual Ray.. through so differingly Dense a Medium. 
1733 Hogabth Anal. Beauty 3 A line.. of that peculiar 
curvature. iSao Med. Jmf. IV. tri Pains ars not even 
perceived, .in curvatures of the badc-oone. 1840 R. Liston 
£lem. Snix, (ed. e) 11. 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
187s Brnnett ft Dvaa Sache Bet. tii. iv. 706 Sudden curva* 
ture of growing shoots from a blow or concussion. Ibid, 707 
The permanent curvature which remains, .or the Curvature 
of CoHcussim. is the result of a lengthening dl the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 

b. Ceom, The amount or rate of deviation (of 
a curve) from a straight line, or (of a curved sur- 
face) from a plane. 

Cirelte 0/ curvature : the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvature of the curve 
at that point. Centre if e., radius if e. : the centre and 
radius of the drcle of curvature, Chorti of c. (see quot. 
i875>. Double cutvature: that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

17x0 J. Hasris Lex. Techn.^ Curvature of a Line, is the 
peculiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
becomes a Curve of such peculiar Properties . . I'he Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally os 
their Radii. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet . , Curve of a Double 
Curvature, is such a curve at has not all its parts in the 
same plane. 1807 Course Math. 11 . aao The radius of 
a circle which luis the same curvature with the curve at any 
given point, is the radius of curvature at that point. 18M 
Ckamo. yrnl. xxviii. I'he axles of the locomotive are 
directed towards the cvntre of curvature of the railway. 
1875 Todhuntrr Dijf. Calc. xxiv. j| 320 If a straight line be 
drawn from any point of a curve in any direction, die portion 
of this stiaight line which is intercepted by the circle oI|L 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chord of curva» 
ture. 1879 Thomson ft Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. v, Tne direc- 
tion of motion changes from point to point, and the rate of 
this chan:*e, per unit of length of the curve . , is called the 
eur%>ature. 

2 . concr. A curved portion of anything ; a curve. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 131a The said Sistrum 
being in the upper part lound, the curvature and Absis 
thereof cumpreliendetli fotire things. s686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies 111. ii. 409 [It] makes the Lofty Curvature of the 
Celestial Arch to ring. s8oo Med. Jrnl. III. 168 The second 
curvature of the du^enum was partly torn. 1881 J. Rus- 
sell Haigs 3 A roagniiicent curvature of the river Tweed. 

Hence Chi'rvature v. intr.. to curve, Ijcnd. Gut- 
vatnred a., having curvatuie, curved (rare). 

a 18x0 TANNAHiLL/'0rwj<x846)28 Our tiny hero. Ascends 
the hair's curvatur’d side. x8xs J J. Henhy Camp, agst, 
Quebec X75 We came to the main passage, which curvatured 
down the hill. 

Curve (kiJiv'', a. and sb. [ad. I.- curv-us bend- 
ing, bent, curved, crooked.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 
x^7x Digcrs Pantom. 11. xiii. N iij b, Suche playne Super- 
ficies as are enuironed with curue lyncs. 1665 Phil. Treats. 
1 . X07 The Tail is Curve, xyxfi Chkynb Philos. Ptinc. 
Relig. 1. 95 Partly terminated with plain, and partly with 
curve surfaces. 17^ Amory Mem. (17691 II. 156 On which 
are fa'^tened curve pieces of wmal. c xMs Bkougii am Introd. 
Disc, in Circ. Sc. 1 . p. xi, I'he Earth moves round the .Sun 
in the same curve line. 

B. sh. (Short for curve-line ^ etc. : cf. F. courhe 
»Hgne courbe.) 

1 . Geom. A curved line : a locus which may be 
conceived to be traced by a moving point, the 
direction of whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In Higher Geo- 
metry. extended to include the straight line.) 

Algebraic wrve \ a curve expressed by an equation con- 
taining only algebraic functions, i. e. such as involve only 
addition, multiplication, involution, and their converses ; of 
which kind are the various conic sections; oppioaed to 
truuseendental (or mechauical) curve, one which can be ex- 
pressed only by an equation involving higher functions, as 
the catenmy, cycloid, etc. Currie 0/ Probability : a trans- 
cendental curve representing the prohaDilities of recurrences 
of an event. Curve of pursuit : the curve traced by a point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed at 
each instant towards another point which also moves with 
constant velocity (usually in a straight line]^ Curve of 
einos : a curve in which the abscissa is proportional to some 
quantity and the ordinate to the sine of that quantity ; so 
also curve of cosluee. tas^ente. etc. See also Anaclastic, 
Catenary, Caustic, Cubic, BxfONKNTiAi., etc. etc. 

sM Whiston Th. Earth 1. aa All Bodies, .which revolve 
in Curves, .are attracted, .continually towards that Point or 
Center. 1706 H. Ditton Fluxions as x l*hat Curve to which 
this Property aglets, must be the Curve of swiftest Descent. 
«7Ss Chamsrss <^cl.t Radial ernrves. is a denomination 
given by some authors to curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates, .all terminate in the cenue of the including circle, 
and appear like so many rWfi.. whence the name. 1871 


1 » 7 » 

the path taken by a dog who in following hb hotter always 
^ **** oourse towards him. 1871 jsvoM^SnwgHiSjS 

1^ The cun^.l^ws elm cQvrte of vaaintlouor awsteiidiir!l 
¥»««*** ^nomai. 38 What curve 

®**SSL*"*^*" the roQing: body! Bviden^. , 

plane! Evidently a right line, 
t b. A carv^ tuiftce. OAt. 

1718 tr. Now/on^s Opt- -tecA m The Refmctiqa of a Ray 
same, as by a Plane touching the Curve in 
tlw Point of Refraction. 

2 . A curved form, outlioe, etc. ; n curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

a^ Pope ^unc. il 170 It itwe, wid labourd to a curve 
M aunt 17m Fmneun Experimonts Wks. 1887 11 . 003 
lake a wire bent in the form of a C, with a stl» of wax 
fix^ to the outside of thecurve to holdit hy. P. Pott 
HI. 407 A smart blow, or a violent strain 
M immediately preceded the appearance of the curve [of 
the spine]. sBgfi Kane Arei, Eji^ II. xi. xxa Etah is on 
tim nortlieasteni curve of Hortstene Bay. 

8. (SeequoL) 

1874 Knight J>ict. Mech.. Curve, a draftsman's Instru- 
ment having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
. .Some are constructed for specific purposes, such at shsp- 
v/right's curves, radu-curves. etc, 

4 . Base-hall, ‘The course of a ball so pitched 
tlmt it docs not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, but makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity* {Cent. Diet,). 

C. Comb., as tourve-Uued a., composed of 
curved lines, curvilinear ; ourve-rulor (see quot.) ; 
ourve-velned a. (of leave.'t), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, a88 Innumerable sorts of *Curve- 
lined figures, c 1863 BauucuAM Intrud. Disc, in Circ, Sc, i. 
p. vi, There are curve-lined figures as well as straighL 
1899 T. Barer Land 4 Rr^g. Surv. 159 Railway "Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs of circles of various radii . . used 
for projecting railway curves on pvliamciuary maps. x866 
Trvas, Bat. 364 Curvinrrvvd. ^Curve-veined, the same as 
Convergentiuervose. 1870 Ubntlrv Botany 147. 

Curve (hwv), v. [ad. L. enrvd-re to crook, 
f. curv-us crooked, Cuuve a. Cf. F. eourber.’] 

1 . trans. To bend so as to form a curve ; to cause 
to take a curved form ; to inflect. 

1669 Holder RUm, Speech ( L. *, The tongue is drawn back 
and curved. X79X Cowraa /liatl iv. 145 When the horn w*as 
curved to a wide arch. X853 Txnnvson Aland 1. xiii. 
Curving a contuitieiiuus lip. 

2 . inlr. To have or assume a curved form. 

>594 Curving vbl. xA]. X74B Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VI 141 He (Bureasi pufltm away most vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. s8^ 
Tknny.son Thf Brook i8a And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. xSyg Dahwin Jnsectiv, PI. ii. 37 
The tentacles curve inwards. 

Curved (kilivd, -6d), fpl. a. [f. CuRVi w.] 
Bent or formed into a curve ; bending ; deviating 
from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
i.e. without angles. (It has partly taken the place 
of CUKVK a.) 

1710 J. Clarke Rohaulfs Nat, Phil. (1729^ I. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a Line differently curved. 1797 
Bewick BHt. Birtis (1847) I. m The claws arc curved and 
short. x8x8 Shrilby idnes Puganean Hills. From the 
curved horizon's bound X869 Tyndall Notes on Light 1 79 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces.^ 

Hence On'rvodly adv.. in a curved manner; 
Gawednara, i>tate of l>eing curved, (rare.^ 

1876 WiSFWAN Surg, VII. i.fR.y, A curvednesK, which may 
be reduced to a fracture. xSog Luccock Nat. IVool 15a 
That the >»ool. .possess, .such a degree of curxedness. s88e 
Watson in ff'nl. Linn, Soc. XV. No. 83. X09 Lines., 
curved I y r.idiating. 

Chirvelesa (kB ivUs), a. [f. Cubvk sb. -i- -lbbb.] 
Without a curve. 

1885 B. Uabtr Marufa i, Her straight, curvele-ss mouth. 
1890 lUuei. Lend. Nervs xi Oct 466/a J'ho curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ' thoroughfare ' lengthening out before him. 

Curvet (k^*Jv6t, kHive't), sb. Forms ; a. 6 
ouruetto, 7 oorretto, ooruetti, ourvetty ; B* 6 
pi. oooruei, 7 ooruet, oorvet, conroit, 7-9 our- 
vott, 7- ourvot. [ad. It. corvetta. dim. of corvo. 
corva. now curvo bent, arched L. eurvus, Cf. 
Sp. corveia. F. courbetie. Originally stressed on the 
final, but now very generally on the first syllable : 
so altered by Todd 1818 from Johnson’s curvet,] 
In the mamlge \ A leap of a horse in which the 
fore-l^gs are raised together and equally advanced, 
and the hind-legs raised with a spring before the 
fore-legs nach the ground. (Often need more or 
less vaguely of any leaping or frisking motion ; cf. 
C:ara(xyl.) 

*875 Lanrham Let, (xSyx) as To see . . the oooragiouns 
atterapta. .the daungeroous cooruez, the feere encoounterz. 
15II9 PamilCs Counters. 3 O how my Palfrey fetcht me 
uppe the Curuetto. 160s Smaks. Alts Welt 11. lii. aw The 
bound and high tuniet Of Marses fierie steed. 1614 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb, 1. ii.( 1668)07 When your hone can bound 
perfectly, then you shall teach him the Corvet. 1751 Jomn- 
BON Rambler No. 163 P 7 As a sportsman delmhts the 
squires , . with the curvets of hts b<m»e. KiNGiLBY 


outtyte^OniAfi, 

,*8a Miltom CoUui. Wka. (x8$ff> 393 I 
flntihewiwaimrwitarMaBiadaM. 

Owevut niAivc*t, kft>jv6c>, «. Also 4 swnwii 
7 ooTvot, oomotto; -oto^ -ool. XnflecKcd 
ourro*ttod, -ing, and ouVrotsM^ -lag, [ad. It! 
eorveUmn * to isorvet or pnitinoe teontottesCvuNKi 
sb. Origiaally alwaya ftresaed on the final, b«t 
now vm genmlly (though less 10 than the ek) 
on the first lylltble^ Todd has wroot for the sk^ 
enrvrt for the vk; Webster i8a8, Steait 1836, 
have ewrvot for vb. as well as sk] 

X. intr. Of a horse ; To execute a curvet, ksp hf 
a curvet. Said also of the horsemsii- 
189a Sraxs. ytm. ^ Ad. 079 Anon he tearsupdlht, odp* 
vets and leapt, s88s $haowsli. Modal 4 The 
Horae y* have seen. Prauaco, and curved with pteuurS to 
the sight. «6 m mottbux St. Dlan't maPoeto 1 He Jook 
a fancy, .to Curvet in his Gardens on afiery Hoise. sTtel a# 
Tucasa Lt. Nat. (x8sa) II. 445' He may let him tometIsM 
prance and caper and curvet. aScM Soorr Loot Mmeir. Pr. 
xxt. Forced him, with chastened me, to pranoe, AinL high 
curvettinp, slow advexioa. a 18)9 Pnaed Poomo (1864) li« 
403 Looking for her as he curveu by. 1888 R. M. Bauan^ 
tynr Shflng Winds vi. (i88z>6o t'llis] fr«ah aod matUs- 
some stcMS curveted and pranced, 
b. trans. To cause to curvet 
16x3 WoTToN In ReBo, Woiton. (sdya) 4x0 Sir E. Drury .• 
corbeteth his Hone before the Kings window. 

2 . transf. To leap about, fruk ; also Jfg. 
s6oo Shahs. A. Y. 1 . 111. ii. esB Cry hoBa to me tongue^ 
1 prethee: it curuettes vnaeaeonabty, 1649 I>ANUCli 
T rinarck. Hen, Y. xiv, As were the yeare aaaX in a Floit, 
and payes were Curvetting Mme king], i860 J* r* 
Kennedy Swallow B. iii. 40 A uilzchievous imp, who curvets 
about the house. 

Ou'TVeter. nonce-mi. [f. Cubvst v. + -to I.] 
A curvetting horse. 

184 * C. Lrvrr C. <y Motley xxxKi. *76 The numsgeineDC 
o^our arching necked curvetcr. 

Curvetmtf (kfiuv^tiq), ourvgtttsg (kfo- 
ve tiij), vbl. sF, [-Ufo 1.] The action of the verb 
CURVJCT, q.v. 

*784 tr. Bee/fortts Yatkeh (x868> 33 The unwieldy euw 
vetting of these poor beasts. f8ei SrauTT Sporte h Past 
111. V. ao3 Imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse* 
1840 Barham ingot. Leg.. Witches' Prolte. Such lofty our- 
voiting And grand pirouetting. 

CnrTMtiiig, ownra'tting, ffl. a. ['Wa >.} 
That curreti : mc the verb. 

*399 Marston Sco. Villanit ui. xI. aaS Ills very Intelleet 
Is naught but a enruetting Sommenet. i9«o Wesley Wksi 
(1873) II. iBs A fine curvetting horse. i848MACAULAYiViif« 
Eng. 1 1 . 490 Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1878 M. A Baowu Nadoschda sg On his 
curveimg charger's back. 

Olirvi* (kfi'ivi-), combining form of L. curthuo 
carved ; chiefly in adjectives used in Hat. Hist^ 
(of many of which analogous forms are used in 
modern yrench), as Owrwloau’fi»ta [I.*, cauda toil ; 
in rood.F, curvicaude\^ having a curved tail. 
Oarvloo’Stato [L. costa rib], ‘marked with small 
bent ribs’ (WeWer 1864). Ovrvlfioiitftto [L» 
dent-em tooth], having curved teeth. Onrvitollttlo 
[L, folium leaf], * having leaves bent back* (Web- 
ster). GA-rrlliom [see -roiiii], of a curved shape. 
Gnrvine'rmts, Oiuvine-rwed, -• curve-veined (aeO 
CuBVX a. and sb, C). Onryiro'Uteal [JL. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. OarrlMTtol, form- 
ing a series disposed in a curve (of leaves on a stem), 
t88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. I 4. 9a Curvioerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
X870 Bentley Bet, 140 No leaf can be placed precisely to 
a straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in sn 
infinite curve, and hence called curvUerial. 

t Cmrvlfy, V. Dbs, [f. L. curv-us curved 4- 
•FT.] a. inir. To become curved or crooked, 
b. trans. To make curved, bend ; to curl (hair). 

1999 A. M. Xx.Gahethoued s Bk. Pkysicke xxx/i When any 
mans Backe begin neth to curvifye or wax croockede. 1893 
CocKBRAM II, lo make Crooked, curuefie. 
Ourvili'nead. [f. Cubvi- -r linea line 4- -ad .1 
iBa6 J. Aldrrson in Trane. Soc. Arts XLIV. i$t A 
mathematical instrument of my invention called a curvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 184a io 
G. Francis Diet. Arts. 

OnrviliiiEal (kfijvili*nf&l), a. [f. Cunvi- 4 * I*, 
Itnedlis lineal.] -^^next. Hence Carwili-aMlaMHi, 
R696 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1843 VI 1 . 059 Curvllineel 
angles, a 1746 Maclaurih Nendous Philos. Disc. lU. U, 
(R. ), The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit. 1788 
Landeh in Phil. Trams. LVIII. 174 Ihe computatioa of 
curvilineal areas. 183s Biewstbr NaU Magic vi. (1833) 133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal path. 

1707 Bailey voI. II, CurvitineeUnm^ the Consisitag of 
crooked Lines. 

Cnrviliaear (kerviU nfki), a. (r^.) [f. Cprvi- 
4- L. knea line, knedr-is linear.! Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines ; having the 
form of a curved line. (Opposed to reetilinear, 
and in Gothic Archit to perpendicular^ aa applied 
to window-traccry.) 

17S0 Bereelby Prime. Bum. Knowl. Introd. | so Neither 
swift nor slow, corviUnear nor rectilinear, n tyeB Maclaubih 
Newton* s Philos. Disc. in. Ql. (R.), All the curviUnear 
motions in the solar system, siis Ruetcni Modk Paint. 

41 
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l. II. III. III. f 6 The minor eontouri. .are. .beautifblly eorW- 
linear, Tylor £arfy Hist. Msmkimd viii 195 l^pen 
with curvilinear edgea. 

Hence Onnllinaft'zltj ; 

1847 Craic, CufxnliMsarUyy the state of being curvilinear. 
■Sag Lamuor Immjf. Cewp.<i846/ 1 . i8ji Rectilinearly, curvi* 
linearly, and perpendicularly. 187s Cohbm Dis. Throat 51 
Another fold, .atretching curvilinearly back wards. 

So 1 0«nrUl‘&Mzj, t OturrOl nooiui [cf. F. 
curvilignit t courbiligne] adjs.^ - Cubvilinaar. 

1706 Philups (ed. KemeyX C^trviKm^l or CurviliHoary 
(in G§om.\ crooked-lined, stsi in Baiaby. 169a Kay 
DitsoL World 1x5 Curvilineoua concretions of Salts^ 

Curving (k^ jvig), vbl. sb. [-INOI.] The 
action of tlie veib CuBVE ; bending, flexure, curva- 
ture. Also Jig. 

sgM Norukn S^sc, Brit., Esssx xi The Boding . . after 

m. uiitblde curuings. it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 

r Richardson Clarissa "Wks. 1883 V. 335 Curvingsfrom 
plain simple truth. i8Ba Vinks Socm* Bot. 905 The 
curving of the [antheridium] . . indicates that fertilisation 
does nut usually take place between the contiguous organa 
CUTVing, ///. A. [-1 NO 5^.1 That curves. 

S76a Falconrr Hhipwr. lu. (18x8) 106 Watch the curving 
prow. 1871 Maclbae Ctlis iii. ^1879)31 The curving shores 
of Provence and Narbonna 

Onrvital (kfl jvitil), a. Geom, [a. mod.F. 
curvital, f. curviti curvity + -al.] 01 or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Curviial function, 
a function expeaaing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of a curve upon the normal 
at a variable point, in terms of the length of the 
arc from the fixed to the variable point. 

18B6 Cars Svnopsis Math. Index C 60. 
tCn'rvity. Obs. [ad. L. curvUas (or a. F. 
furvitJ, Oresme 14th c.\ f. turvus curved, crooked ] 
L Curved or bent quality or state; curvature; 
a curved portion of anything, a curve. 

1547 Boordk Brtv. HssUth cviii. 41 A backe the which may 
have many infirmities, m debylytie, and wekenes, curvytie 
and^bbositie 1656 Uobbks .v<jr Lessons Wks. iSas Vll. 
»3 The rectitude or curvity of the lines. 170$ Phil. Trans. 
aRV. 0063 The divers flexures and curvitiesof the Serpent. 

Ilha 


2 . Jig. Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

16x6 Brent tr. Sar^tt Counc, Trent (1676) 166 The whole 
nature of man . . remained crooked ; not by the curvity of 
Adam, but by his own. Baxteu Cafh. Theol. 1. 111. 8a 
That there is as much positivity of Relation in disobedience 
as in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude. x6y8 Gai.r 
Crt. Gentileslll. x^6 That God be the motor, .of tne action 
. .but not of the obliquitie orcurvitie ill acting. 

Cll*rVOgra|l]l. [f. Cubvb (or ll curvus)-^^ 
-QKAPH.I An instrument for describing curves. 

xSxy W. Warcup in Trans. Soc. Arts XX.XV. 109 An 


instrument of my invention for describing curve Hnes, which 
1 puiposecalUngthecarDiigTw^ i 874 lG(i( 

^ ' rument for t* 


fiOHT Diet. Mech., 
drawing a curve without 


Curvogra^h, an instrument 
reference to the center. 

Cnnroua (.kfl jvas), a. ran. [f. Corvb sb. + 
■ous, on L. type ^curvds-us.l Curved ; crooked. 

X674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4>, Cnrvons^ crooked, bowed, 
uneven, e xlsg Bkdooes Poems, Afctl^sis 90 Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence 1 revolve. 

Cnrwlli'bble* \ dial. [app. connected with 
whybibbU mven by Forby as * a whimsey, idle fancy, 
silly scruple, etc.*^ With the first syllabic cf. CuB- 
FUFFLB, and earwilchet, Caruiwitohet.] ?A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance ; also attrib. 

i^S. Handy Andrx.^ 90 Don't the English catch 

their fish, .with a long rough sticliL and a little curwhibble 
of a bone at the end of it ? 1887 H. Knollvs Sk. Life Japan 
XXA Workmen, .laboriously cutting, with little, clumsy, cur- 
wibble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. 

Cnrwi'Uet. dial. [From the c^ot the bird.] 
A local name for the Sanderling (C aiidrisannaria), 
a bird of the snipe family. 

1674 Rav Coll, Words 90 The Sanderling or Curwillet, so 
called about Pensans. s6^ Ray Willugh^'s 303. 

1804 Bbwick Brit, Birds ll. x Sanderling, Towillee, or Cur- 
willet. x88d SwAiNSON Brit, Bhds 195 Cnmvillet, Corn- 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 

+ Cll*ry '• Obs. Also 4 kewezy. [a. OF. 
keuerie, queuerie, queurie (14th c), cookery, 
kitchen, f. keu,oueu, com L. coquus, corns cook : 
see-SHT.] a. Cookery. (Also the 'concoction ’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b. Cooked food; a dish. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 1-405 They conns ete and be 
mury Wih oute grete kewery. fCAXTONcury, Higdencoyw^- 
rum artificial trisps (title), Form of Cury. f/ix40o 
Moris Arth. xo6i Here es cury an<lene, carle, be my 
trowthe. c 1460 Russell Bk. Nurture ^ Cookes with 
)icire newe conceytes. . Many new curies ^y are contryv- 
ynge fit Fyndynge. 15x3 Douglas ^neis viil Prol. 95 
Throw cury of the quentassens. 

Cury 2. rare. « L. cuna, 

x886 [See Cuhiatb], 

Curyal, *000, obs. forms of Curial, Curious. 
Curyd, Curys, obs. forms of curedy cures. 

Cu8, ol^ form of Kiss. 

CuBohe, Cusohet, obs. fT. Cuisse, Cushat. 
Cusohoun, obs. form of Cushion. 
CU8M>0-bark« Also OuBOO-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower Pern. 
Also called Oasoo-olilsuL 


Hence Ouoo-olaolMalBe, Oawoonlae, Ohb- 
oo'iildlBe, alkaloids obtained from Cnsco-bark. 
sStP Watts DUt, Chom, 3rd Suppl. 1 . 495-7. 
HOuoiUil (knikus). Also 7 ouakna. [The 
same word as Couaoous, the dish so called being 
originally made of this grain. In F. couscou, in 
i8tn c. mecuM, sousse-couche, couche-coucko ] The. 
grain of the African Millet. Holcus spicatus Linn., 
Peniciihria sfiicata Willd., a cereal indigenous to 
Africa, where it has constitnted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

t 6 m$ PimcHAa Pilgrims n. viii. xi. 1368 Their bread is 
made of this Coesua, which is a kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cuscus a small white Seed like Millet in Biskany. xSaa Capt. 
Smith Trav. 4 Adv. xih. as Cuskua. x6m Sir T. Hbrbkrt 
Tresv. 93 (Madagascar^ You shalfhave in exchange 
. . Barley, Rice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. Ibui, 
98 llie lie [Mohelia] inricht u« with. . Buflbls . . Rice, Pea.se, 
Cuscus, Honey, s^ W. F. Danibll in Pharmac. Jml. 
Xk 595 It constitutes the kouskous of the Jolofls and 
Moorish nations, the dra and bishna of Tripoli. 

II CnflOUJI ^ (kxi’sktxs). Also kuas-kusa, ouaa 
outts, kuakos, ousousa. [ad. Pers. and Urdu 
khas khas the sweet-scented root ot the 
grass Tn question.] The long fibrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Audropogon muricatus, 
used for making fans, screens, oi-nainentul baskets, 
etc. Hence cuscus-grass, cusctts-rool 
18x0 T. Williamson E. India k'atie Af. 1 . 035 (V.) The 
Kuss-Kuss. .when fresh, is rather fragrant, though tlie scent 
is somewhat terroccous. x86a Mrs. Svbid Last Years Jnd. 
7a The root of a sweet smelling grass, the cuscus. aUrib, 
1889 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 947 A large cuscus nut. 

II C1I8CIU8 3 (kn skfis). [mod.L. from the native 
name; see Cousoouh^.] A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in New Guinea. 

x66a J. Davies Mandelslds Trav. E. Ind. 165 There is m 
this Island a kind of beasts they call Cusos, that keeps con* 
Btantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. I'hey resemble 
our KabbeiH. 1880 D'Albrrtis N. Guinea 1 . 417 On the 
branch of a tall tree we may perhaps see a cuscus slowly 
creeping along. 1889 H. H. RoMilly I'erandah N. Guinea 
69 'i'he opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed. 

Cusous, -ou8(8)u, - 00800 , vars. of Couscous 1 . 
t Cuser, aphetic f. Accuher. 

XS89 Warner Alb, Eng. vi. xxx. (x6ia) X5X More honest 
than her (..user. 

Cuhat (knjat). Chiefly Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms : 1 ctSisoutd, -soote, -soeote, 5 cowsoott, 
•sohota, 6 oowsohet, kowsohot, 6-7 ooushot, 7, 
9 oowshot, 8 oowshut, 8-9 oooscot, 9 oowsoot ; 
0 ouschet, 8- oushst, 9 dial, oushie, ousha. 
[OK. cilscute, -scofe, -sccote (wk. fem.) has no cog- 
nates in the other Teutonic langs., and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element scote, scute is app. 
a dcriv. of scJolan (weak grade scut-, scot- ) to shoot, 
and may mean 'shooter, darter*: cf. sceotan in 
ALlfric*s Colloquy, glossed tructos ' trouts *, app. in 
reference to their rapid darting motion; also cf. 
OHG. scozxd sir. f., shoot (of a plant). P'or the 
first part, cd cow offers no likely sense*, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an echo of 
the bird"s call >■ modern coo : this is doubtful. 
Others have taken the first part as OE. cdsc chaste, 
modest, pure; but the rest of the woid then remains 
unexplained.] The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

a 700 Efinal Gloss. 899 Palumbis, cu«cutan \ Erfurt cu^- 
cotac, Corpus cuscute]. cxooo Yec. in Wr.-\VQlcKer aCo/7 
Pudumba, cuHceote. xo. . Ibid. ^^/aPalumba, cuscute, iirV 
wuduculfre. 14. . 709/34 cowRcott. 1483 
Catk. Angl. 79 Cowschole, palumbns 15x3 Dougiar 
Aineis xii. Prol 937 The cowschcc [v r. kowschot] crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxvii. 
Some dozens of queests, coushoiz, ringdoves and wood- 
culvers. 1768 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Cooscot, a wood- 
pigeon. ^ 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves G\o»s., C oivskut, 
a wild pigeon, 1791 Burns Bess 4 Spintung-wkeel iii, On 
lofty aiks the cusliats wail. 18x3 Scott Kakeby iii. x, He 
heard the Cushat's murmur hoaise. s866 Comh, Mag. Aug. 
934 The building cushats cooed and cooed. 

b. So cushat dove ^Sc. cusha-dow, cushie-dod). 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 11. xxxiv, Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove. Flew like the startled cusliat*dnve. 

SiDKV Mishtra Curiosa X03 The Cushie doo That croodles 
late at e'en. 

Gushes, -ies ; see Cuisrb. 

Cxt'shew-bird. Also oashew bird. [So 

called from the likeness of the blue knot on its 
forehead to the cashew-nut\ A West Indian 
name of the Galcatcd Curashow {Pauxis galcata], 
1758 G. Edwards Gleanings Nat. Hist. 11 . Ixxv. iSa I'he 
Cushew-Bird takes its nime from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape much resembles an American nut called 
Cushew. 1858 Th. Ross tr. Humboldfs Trav, II. xviii. 179 
The curassaos and cashew-birds. 

Oushie, cushie-doo: bccCusbat. 

Cuahlnet, obs. form of Cushionet, 

Cushion (kivjan), sb. P'orms : a. 4 oujBohun, 
oii^sben, 4-6 ouyaah-, ouiuh-, -in, -en, -un, 
-yn, clc. ; 4-7 quiahin, qul-, quy-, qwi-, qwy-, 
(quyl-), -as-, -ash-, -Moh-, •8ch-, -ah-, (■sh*), 
-in, -yn, -en, -ene, -an, -on, -un, -ion, -yon, 
-ins, -yngo, etc. ; 6 que8ion> 8 quiahlng ; 4-5 I 


cmmxM, 

wrhyM-, nrliymh-, whisht wyssh-, -1 b» -yno, 
-one, etc., etc. (8. 4-6 ousshyn, -on, -en, -Ion, 
-eyn, -on; 5 ousoh-, ooaoh*, ooaeh-, kueeh-, 
kouob-, 008*, -yn^a, -en, -oun, -one, -yon, 
-Ing, ooweeins, etc. ; 6-7 oueh-en, -in, -yn* 
•ian,-eon,-lng, etc., (6 cuasin, ooohen, knehen ; 
7 ouoehen, ooueain, -ion) ; oueblon. (Nearly 
70 forms occur.) 

[Of this word ME. bad two typci, e. ^shin^ 
quishin (north whishiti), a. OF. coissin, later 
eoessin, cuissin (23-1510 c. in Littrd); and 
cusskyn, cushin, a. F. coussin (Z4th c.) — eailier 
cussin (lath c. in Hatzf.); in both lan^'uages the 
latter type is the survivin;^ one. OF. coissin was 
■> Fr. coissin. Cat. coixt, Sp. coxin, cojin. It. 
coscino, cuscino:—L, type coxfnum, f. coxa hip, 
thigh: cf. L. cubital elbow-cushion, f. cubitus 
elbow. (See P. Meyer in Eomania 189a, 87). 

I'he history of the form eonssin, with which cuskim goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant of ^tfm/ifjnfluenced by OF. eoute quilt L culciia 
quilt, cushion. T. A. Jenkins in Mod, Lemg, Notes, May 
X893, argues for its being late L *cultianum, for ^cnlct- 
tlMum, a conjectured deriv. of culcita ; in which case coissin 
and coussin would he distinct words without etymological 
connexion : this their history makes improbable.] 

1 . A cRse of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some 
soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

a. rz3(So Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 877 Whyssyties vpon quclde- 
poynteaIpa[t] koynt wer bo^e. [X36X Will oj Eow. Blk, 
Prince in Nichols A* lf't//r(x7to) 74 Curtyns. quissyns, 
traversyn ] c 1374 CiiAUCsa 7 rt^lus 11. xasp And doun she 
sette here by hvm . . vp-on a quysshon [v.r. cuisshyn] gold 
y-bete. X 3 n WvcLir i Sam. v. 9 Seetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschuns a 1400 Isumbras 579 Bryns a ebayere and 
a qwyschene. 1418 E. h. Wills (1882)36 vj reof quisbhens 
of worsted. 1530 Pai.scr. 9x1/9 Cuyssnen, coessyn. 1347 
in Strype Ecci. Mem, II. App. A. 993 I'her was a carpet 
and quission laid .. for the chief mourner. 160s Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv, Beautified with fi^reen quishins. ^ 16x5 Crooks 
Boily of Man 74 It seruetb vs instead of a qtishion. 

P 1381 WvcLiF Ezek. xiii. x8 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens [X388 cuschen .0 vndir eche cubit of hoond. 
<*1440 Prontp. Patv, 94 Coschyne, sedile. Ibid, iix 
Cuschone [1499 Pynson cusshyn], cuscina. X470 85 Ma- 
lory Ar hur xix. xi, And there was layd a cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele vpon. rsS3o Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt, Bryt, (i8i4> 151 'fhey set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. Z577-E7 Holinshld Chron 111 . 800/x 
With cushins of fine gold. x6ox Shaks. Jut. C*. iv. iii. 943 
He haue them sleepe on CuKhionn in my Tent. 1678 R- 
L'Esti^angr Senecas Mor. (1703) 52 A Soldier lent you his 
Cloak for a Cushing, a xyja Gay Mad Dog 1 R.), A prude, 
at morn and evening prayer. Had worn her velvet cushion 
bare. 1883 G. Llovu Ebb 4 Fio^v 11 . 103 A hpace on the 
tiny lawn where rugs and cu<thions were spread out, 

b. That wt on the book-board ot a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other book ; cl. cushion- 
cufjer, -thumper in ii. 

z6x5 Yestry Bks. (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one qiiisFion 
of black vellure for the pulpeit. 1709 Steelk & Swift 
Tatter No. 70 r 4 Neither is bangina a Cushion, Oratory. 
17x9 Swift 'To Vng. Clergyman, You will observe some 
clergymen with their heads held down . . within an inch of 
the cushion. xBys E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1 . ix. 151 To 
mend a rent in the cushion of the reading-desk. 

c. The scat of a judge or ruler. C f. Woolsack. 

1659 B. Harris Parri*ats Iron Age 82 Maurice . . having 
changed the Magistrates in many Towns . . the Aiminians 
were fain to ]ea\ e the cushion against their wills, axyja 
North Lives (1826) 1 . 130 The Court of Common Pbas had 
been outwitted by the Kings Bench, till his Ixirdship came 
upon the cushion. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1 1 . 415 
Bhawani Sing., was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the avistant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

d. Jig . ; also as an emblem of ease and luxury. 
s^'Pap/e w. Hatchet B iv, I'he diuell take al, i truth 

find not as many soft cushions to leane on, as trecherie. 
1607 Shaks. Cor, iv. vii. 43 Not moouing From th'Caskcto 
th’ Cushion. s6u A Ross Hist. World Pref. i Idlenesse 
. the Devils Cu^ion, as the Fathers cnil it. 1765 Cowplr 
Wks. (1837) XV. Z74 At last [l]have placed myaelf much at 
my ease upon the cushion of this one resolution. 1833 
Carlyle Misc, (i8pi V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion on 
which Knaves and Knavesses repose. 

2 . transf, a. Applied to anything resembling or 
acting as a cushion. 

x8x3 Scott Tnermain 1. viii, The silver-moss and lichen 
twined. .A cushion fit for age. t86o Maury Pkys. O'eog. Sea 
i. 19 Protected from . . the violence of its waves by cushions 
of still water. s88a Vinks Sacks’ Bot, aso A circular leaf- 
bearing cushion. 

t b. A swelling simulating pregnancy : some- 
times called Queen Marjs cushion, after Mary 
Tudor. (Perhaps sometimes an actual cushion or 
pad.) Obs, 

XR97 Shaks. a Hen, IV, v. iv. x6 But I would the Fnilte 
of ner Wombe might miscarry. OMcer. If it do, you shall 
haue a dozen of Cushions againe, you haue but cleuen now. 
1849 Milton Eikon. iii. (xSez) 356 And thus his pregnant 
motives are at last prov'd nothing but a I’ynipany, or 
a Cluecn Maries Cushion. 1689 Let.fr, the Pofe in Ilarl, 
Mlu. (Malh.; 1 . 370 D.) That a King . . should praise (or 
rather mock) God for a child, whilst his Queen had only 
conceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion . . 
I’bis was tha old contrivance of another Mary-Queen. 1694 
S. Johnson Notes Past, Let. Bp, Burnet 1. 37 His Wifs 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion. 

8. In various specific and technical applica- 
tions : as, the ' pillow* used in making bone-lace; 
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• nontMle for pint, • Purmosnoir ; f an infa^Mid 
for takl^ a Mai, die, etc. (efo,).* » «•» lealhem 
bag; filUd with pounce, used by enmvers to sup- 
port the oUte : the elustic lesdiem pad on which 
fOld-leat is^iimread end cut with the palette-ki^S 
^e rubber of an electrical machine. 

1974 HiLLowas Fum. (i57r)9i«Toae«h«r 

h«r Mihin for J^ne huso, or her rocke to tinane. 

SuAKS. Cer. 11. 1. 98 Your Bea^ deetroe not bo honour- 
i^le a graue, aa to Btuflh a Botchen Cushion. 171s Dici, 
•. V. The Grmoin^ CH$k^ is a 

imndish, but flattish leather bag filled %rith sand to lav the 
plate upon, w» which it may be turn'd easily anyuray at 
plcaeure. lySS-ys Tuckes Li, Nat, (iSse) 1 93 Uke those 


tend. Uga iVa/. Phiiiu,, El^tnc. iU. | 57. 13 tUseful 
KnowL Soc.) 1 he earlier electricians contented themselvea 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was intro- 
duced for that purpose by Professor Winkler. 2837 Whit- 
TocK Bk. Tt^s (1849) X17 {Cartftr 4 Giid§r\ With one 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a flat board 
a>vered with soft leather. Hiti, 914 {EMgraver)t The sand- 
bag, or cushion, .it used for laying the copper plate upon. 
tma Joyct't Sd.^ Dial, 499 ( tUiCtrical Alaekin*) The 
cushion or rubber is fixed on a glass pillar. 

b. A pad worn by women under the hair ; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath the skirt of a woman's dress. 

\fl\Witim. Mag, II. 494 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning . .to the long-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the ter- owed aid of the Cushion. s8o6 Lady Douglas 
in Exammtr 15 March 1813, *73/* She wore a cushion 
behind, i860 Fairholt Cpstume (zd. 0)476 The hair was 
arranged over a cushion formLd of wool, and covered with 


o. The elastic rim or lining; of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Houle’s Gamps fm/r. 193 'I'he Adversary is 
obliged to play Bricole from the opposite Cushion. 1853 
C. Brdb f' 'erdant Green x ii, A game of billiards on a wooden 
table that had no cushions, sfl^ Crawlfy Billiards{A^<^ 
5 The cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, thou^'h . . old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list cushions. 

d. Aleck, A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a atenm-en^^ne (or air-engine) to act as 
an elastic buffer to the niston. 

1848 Pract, Meek, Jrnl. I. 78 A cushion of steam is in- 
terposed to partially sustain the force of the blow lin asteain 
hammer], 1891 Kankinb iitiam Engine 364 The volume 
of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure tin 
an air engine]. 

4. In a horse, pig, etc. : a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock, b. Tlie flbro- fatty frog in the interior of 
a horse's hoof; also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper pait of the foot, im- 
mediately above, and united to the hoof. 

17x0 Lond, Gaz, No. 4777/4 Both of them formerly cut 
with I. G. on the Cushion. 171a //>id. No. 4858/4 A black 
Spot on each Quishing. XTaa ///id. No. 6^0/9. xSpa W. 
Frbam Eleni. Agdc, xix. (ed 4) 344 Outside these struc- 
tures are two fibro- cartilages, one on eacli side, united 
behind and below by the plantar cushion,. The coronary 
cushion. Mad. A cut of bacon off the cushion. 

6. a. £nl. The little pad or cushion- like process 
of an insect’s foot ; a pul villus, b. BoL The en- 
largement at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves ; a piilvinus ; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is lormed by some saxifrages and 
•tonccrops. 

x8a8 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. II. 985 A distinct cushion ; 
antenns of nine joints. 1870 Hooker Stmi, Flora 137 
Sedum acre. .Tufts or cushions 3-10 in. diain. 

6. Arch, -CouaaiNJtT, q.v. 

i8p Brers Gloss, Pract. Archit. 133 Cushhn^ov Cous- 
sinet, a stone lying 011 the top of a pier supporting an 
arch. 


t 7. A drinking-vessel. Ohs. 

1594 Taming e/ Shrew 11, Why, Tapster, I say. Fils 
a fresh cushen beere ! cx6x8 Fletcher Q. Corinth 11. iv, 
Quissions ye Knaves I (Enter drawers with Quissionsl. 

8. \pMr) Lady's Cushion^ a name lor several 
plants, esp. Armcrta maritima, 

1578 Lytb Dodoens iv. 1. 509 Some call it [Thrift] in Eng- 
lishe our I,Adies quishion. 

0. Cycling, Short for cushion-tire. 

1891 Pall MallG. 17 Sept, x/i Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. 

10. Phrases, t ft* Ptf cushion : to miss 

the mark ; to make a mistake, err. Obs, 

^xEag Skelton Col. Clouts 998 And whan he weneth to 
syt Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 1338 Jove ApoL 7 in- 
dale 48 Yet hath he missed the kushen in many placis. 
1571 Hanmbr Chron. Irtl. <16931 168 He was elected Arch- 
bishop of St. Davids, but at Rome he was out bid, by him 
that nad more money, and missed the Cushin.^ S393 
Drayton Eclogues viiL 80 Thy Wits doe erre and missc the 
Cushion quite. 160B Hibron Defence ii. syj He hath 
missed the cushen and sitteth bare. 1609 Hosv Let. to 
Mr. T. H. 45 They may mis^e the cushion in the analogic 
of the place. 

+ b. Beside (or wide of) the cushion : away 
from the main purpose or argument, beside the 
mark ; erroneously or mistakenly. Obs. 

igT® Fleming PanopL Epiet. Bib. Thou leanest beside 
the cushing. ills J. Bell Haddons Anew. Osor. 78 He 
raungeth abroad to originall slnne altogether besides the 
cusHian. 1998 R. Bbenaro tr. Terence (1607) 830 Thou art 
beside the cushln [L erras], 1690 W. WAhKn/diom, 
Angta>Lat. 517 He u wide of the cul^ioa. axTfig H, Baooax 


Fmede OJImru nUI The maa did not speak mueh biktdt 

to. TosM ox puP beside (or besides) the mshien : 
to turn (any one) out of bit place or potitiou; to 
depose* let aside ; to deprive or ditappoiut of an 
omoe or dignity, Obs* 

ifte J. Heiwood Proa, d BHir. (1867) 8o» I may set you 
^yde the cushyn yit. 1987 Flbmihq Conin, HoUnehed 
111 . To put emmitie Detweene the kiM and bir ; and 

to set htr besides the cusUoa. a tdaa Br. mT Sitrm Serm. 
‘ aidesthcc 


• .Ihus is he set bceide the cushion. 


11. attrib, and Cetnb,^ as cushim-canvas^ -hyer^ 
-stuffer\ cushion -footed^ -like^ -shewed adja.; 
ouahion capital Arch, (hee quota); touthlon- 
oufiPar « cushion-thumper ; f ouahion-lord (see 
quot.) ; ouBhion-pink, a name for Thrift {Armeria 
maritima) ; outhion-ralter^ an auxiliary rafter 
beneath and parallel to a principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace ; oushion-rest in Billiards (see quot.); 
oushion-soale, a common scale-insect, very in- 
jurious to orange and other trees ; oushlon-atar, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniaster ; ouahion- 
■titoh, a flat embroioery stitch used to fill in 
backgrounds in old needlework, esp. in Church 
embroidery; ouahion-thumper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action ; ouahion-tira, a bicycle 
tire mode of india-rubb^ tubing itufled with 
shreds of india-rubber; hence ouab ion-tired ppl, 
a,\ ouahion- work in Embroidety (see quot.). 
Also CUSUION-CLOTR, -DARCB. 

s6sx CoTGB., Caae^ ^Cushion Cantias; the thinneCanuae 
that serums women for a grout.d vnto their (Jushiuns, or 
Purse-worke, ftc. 1839 W hbwell A rcAtt. Notes ^5 ^Cushion 
capitals, .consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 
ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower corners. i84a-76 Cwilt^ Encycl. Archit, Gloss., 
Cushion Cap/talj a capital usi'd in Romanesque and early 
Mediseval architecture, resembling a cushion pressed down 
by a weiflht. It is also a cap consisting of a cube rounded 
off at its lower angles, largely used in the Norman period. 
1683 E* Hooker Pref Ep. PordagPs Mystic Dw. 36 Our 
impertinently idl rulpit-praters, or.. too busily laborious 
^Cushion-Cuffers. 1869 Keeuier le Aug. X7S/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger. .Supple and Vushion-tteted. 1679 Trials 
of Green 4 Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier. .being *Cush ion-layer in 
the Chappel. 16A7 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11 lix, Soft 
mosse.. whose velvet hue and verdure *cushion-like did 
show. X84T-78 Halliwri.l, *CushioH 4 ord^ a lord made by 
favour, and not for good service to the state; hence, an 
effeminate person. 1863 Prior Plant-n.f ^Cushion-pink, 
from Us dense tufted growth. 18x9 P. NicN0t4i0N Archit, 
Diet. 659 Sometimes called principal braces^ and sometimes 
* cushion rafters. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 98 
^Cushion-rests are rests, shaped to fit over the face of the 
cushion. x885 Rep. Comm, Agric, Washington VH, 466 
I'he Cottony ^Cushion-scale is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Fokbkh in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 80 Orange -yellow, .with crimson- 
red, ore the usual hues of the *cu9luon-.siars. s885 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard ^cushion stufler wanted.^ i&jb 
Rock Text. Fnbr viiL 8s Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the '^cushion style', a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary m, 
V, Thou violent *cushion-thumper, hold thy tongue. xSpx 
Cvclist 95 Feb. 164 "Cushion Tyres are getting quite fashion- 
able here. 1891 Wheeling 4 Mar. 436 We rode 40 miles on 
a "cushion -tyred Cremorne. 18^ EccUsiologtst IV. 98 The 
[gold] threads are laid uf^n the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk. This method is called "cushion-work. 

Cushion <.ku*/;)n\ V, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 

i8ao W. Irving Sketek^Bk,, Country rAsrnA (1865) xs4 The 

congregation, .sat in pews, sumptuous! v lined and cushioned. 

troH^. 1890 lUust, Lond, Bews Cliristin. No. xi/x An 
eyot cushioned with luxurious grofo, 

b. To pad or protect as with cushions. Also 

1836-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 158/1 [ITie] surfaces [of the 
scapula] are cushioned with muscles. 1863 f’RO* Eliot 
Romola 11. xxxi. No persuasive blandncss could cusliioa 
him a|piD<,t the shock. 

2. lb rest, seat, or set (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion ; to support, or prop up with cushions. 

X735'8 Bolingbrokb On Partiee xii. (R.), Instead of in- 
ItuDiting palace.s, and lieing cushioned up in thrones. 1847-8 
H. Miller First Impr, iv. {1659) mo The eye never slides 
off the landscape, but cushions itself upon It with a sense of 
security and repose. s86o Pubey Min, Proph. 183 Propped 
and cushioned up on both sides. 

fig- To suppress (anything) quietly; to take 
no notice of it. 

18x8 Bp. j. Milner in Husenbeth 350 The South and 
West thought it prudent to cu-shion it. 1835 Tails Mag, 
1 1. 973 'I'he book . .has been much less talked of than it de- 
serves to be. We trust there is no desire in cwtain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C. Bronib Shirley ziceid. There my 
courage failed : I preferred to cushion the matter. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 93 Aug. x/i The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is startling. 

4. Billiards. To place or leave (a ball) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion, b. intr. (In U.S.) 
To make the ball hit the cushion before cannoning 
or idter contact with one of the balls. Cent. Diet. 


6. To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cushion of 


steam. 

xfige [see Cushioning], ^x Rankinb JT/mmm Engine 490 
The quantity of steam confined cushioned ’ is just 
sufficient to nil the clearance at the initial pressure. 


Hem ia Meek , ; m 

quoti. And oil CtfMHOR sb, $ i-Y 
tSip Pmei- Atofh. ^>9714 IIL M 4 lliia eusliiotikif Of 
pislteSi and the tpmM leeurstliiinir ef the mmumouL 
1 M 7 J. A' Ewteo la jScTvA got/k (SUaUu 

ougim\ Admieeioa tefbie the ^ df the te» eme.. 
together with the coaipresilGn of eteam left {a the eyttader 
when the exhauat port doses, prodaoet themeewksu afikot 
of Gushioniag, 

tOii*dhIoa*«] 0 ttu Obs. App. cDfihtoa 
case or covering' (NareO* 
atST? GAicoiGNa Ferd. Jtrmitsd Wks. fxgly) 169 Hee 
would leaue ey ther in the ted. or la hyr cuSHeadoth, or \if 
byr looklng-gleese. .a peace 01 money. i6st CoTOPt 
bsllert a LaoUe cushloa-ctoth. *6e6 MtnaUTOiib*teieM 
beware W. iii. i. Why is there not a cushton^lpth of dmwa- 
work. Or some fair cut-work pina'd up in niy M-teamberf 
S709 London Ladies Drenmg Room (N.h Three dint- 
gowns of the richest stuff ; Four cuehion-cloathe are scarce 
enough. 

Ou'shioa-danoff. A round dance, formerly 
danced at weddinga, in which the women and men 
alternately knelt on a cushion to bt kissed, 

1607 Hevwood Woman A/fidr Wlcs. 1874 II. 97 . 1 thathaue 
ere now deaeru'd a cushion, tall for toe cusaion dance, 
t6ei Burton Anat. Mil. it. ik vu iv. 1698 The DemBs^ 
Master 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion I>ance, ao old 
Round Dance. [Described in full.] 1767 W. HANauRV 
Charities Ch. Lsmgton 86 The Cushion Dance. . aeemed to 
be his greatest favourite. 1870 Brough Marston Ljmh 
ii. 6 There was to te a miatletoe, and the cOshion-daiioe. 

Onsllionftd (ku-Jand), ppi- a, [f. Cuauioff sb. 
and V- + -Ki).] 

1 . Kumish^ or fitted with a cushion or cushions. 

Stbphbnb 7 'rav. Grtecst etc. 65/1 , 1 had a large 
cushioned seat of the diligence to myself, 1877 W. Thom- 
son Foy. Lhallengor I. i. ev The top of the looker ii 
cushioned, and serves for a bungs, 
b. Scans/. 

1861 W. F. Coi.LiBE Hist. Eng. LU- 400 Oraes-eushioned 
crags. i8te Possib, of Creation e39 U'he cushioned, spread* 
ing feet [of the camefj. 

o. Padded. See Ccbqton sh. 3 b. 
vm^^^ukuEpil, Sheridans Sek, Scandal, Farewell the 
plumte liead, the cushion'd tiite. tSov-ff W. Irving .S'm/mm/’, 
(1894] 39 Our ladies.. When bUhop'd, and cuabbn’d, and 
hoop’d to the chin. 

d. Cycling, Furnished with cushion- tires. 

X89X Wheeling 11 Mar. 453 The best plan . . is that « . of 
making forks wide enough lor either pneumatic or cushioned 
wheeb. 

2. Seated on, or propped up with cushions. 

s8i8 Haelitt Eng, Poets v. (1870) xi6 I'he indoor quiet 
and cushioned ease 1877 Blackib W iso Men 974 A languid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency. 

3- Arch. Cushioned capital ■■ cushion capital^ 
(see Cushion sb.ii.) 

T X754 Gsav Norman A rchit. Wks, 1884 1. 996 The capitab 
of the piers, .have great variety in their forms ; the squars^ 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneatli. 

4. Bot. Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1831 Linoley Introd. Bot. iv. Gloss. 374 Cushioned (pul- 
vinatus), convex and rather flattened ; seldom used. 

6 . Billiards. Placed close to the cushion. Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placed. 

X770 J. Lovr Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion'd, 
elides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket rune, a Cou. 

t Cn'Shionet. Ohs. AUo 6 quyaahenot, 
ouahnot, 7 ouahinet, -onet, ooshionet [a. F. 
coussinet (in i 6 -i 7 th c. also coissinet), dim. of 
coissin, coussin cushion : see -XT.J A little cuabioo ; 
a pin-cushion. 

X54a Wi/loffansPitewilliamiSomenot Ho.\Quysshenee. 
1991 Gseenb Disput, 33 If he layd those sUppes on her 
cuBhnet. i6xx Cotgr. , E^inrUer. . a Pinptilow or cushinet 
to sticks pinnes on. 1^7 H. Moat Song qf Soul 1. 11. Ixxvi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cusliionct With 
pins and needles, xyax Bailey Cushinet^ little Cushion, 

Cnffliionleift (ku janl^), a. [f. Cobhion sb, 
•f -LEBB.J Without a cushion or cushions. 

X837 Hawthorne Twice Told T. (1851) 1. vi. 96 Rows of 
long cushionless benches. s866 Geo. Euot F, Holt (x868) 
5a His cushion-less arm-chair. 

Ciuiliiony (ku‘J[9ni), a. [f. Cushion sb. 4 - -t.] 
Reiembling a cushion in shape, softneis, etc. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 111. 008/1 The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. s866 Flint Princ- Med.^ (x88o) 145 The 
cnuihysematous portions, .have a soft, cushiony fseL 

Cusln, -ins, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Ousing, aphetic form of Aooubino. Cf. Cusnb. 
C1470 Hrnhy Wallace vi, 400 Him selff began a sahr 
ci^ng to mak. 

CuBk (kt*8k). A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe : a. In Great Britain, the 
T ontk , Brosmius vulgaris, b. In U.S. , the Bnrbot, 
Lota maculosa. 

i6a4 Cart. Smith Virginia vi. stB Cuslee or small Ling 
Sharke, MackarelL X867 Whittibr Tent on Beach xxi. 
Tough and dried As a lean cusk from Labrador. 1884 
StuSbd Merc- Circular 104/0 The total catch of ground 
fish, including a»d, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk. 

tOuakin, -yn. Obs, App. a variant of 
eurskyn^ Cbusktn. 

1906 Will of T, Hustwayto (Somenet Ho.\ Oon of my 
siluer pottos called a Cusicyn. 1988 Hksginb tr. Jsmiut 
Nomenclator esa tHalUw.) Any ktnoe of pot to drink in : 
a cup : a cuskin. syai Bailby, Cuskin, an ivory cup. 
Cup (kiHtp). [ad, L. cuspis^ cuspid-em po\sit-l 
1. Asirol, The beginning or entrance of a * house - 

1989 lAirroM Tkasts, NoteMe Th, (X675) 165 Whosoever 
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kuh Any fixed Star of the first Honour or Magnitude . . in 
Ihe Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House. 1647 Liu.v 
CAr, Aitrvi> iv. 33 The Cusp or veiy entrance of any house, 
or first beginning, efigi CuLPErrEX A sire/. Judgtm, DU, 
(165B) 47 In this figure Cupricorn is upon the cu^pe of the 
ascendent. iBsg Scott Gujf M, iii, Houses of heaven, with 
thfir cusps, hours, and minutes; AlmuUn^ A/mochodtH^ 
AfuUtiiaieMf Catahihamm. tBg/S Vaughan Mystics 11 . 51 
Reckoning the cusps and hours of the houses of heaven I 
2. gin, A point, pointed end, apex, peak; an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

i&^ H. More Seng 0/ Soul ii. App. Ixvii, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. st47 Sik H. Taylok Minor l*oems Wks. 1864 
111 . 039 And mid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
diMrem One that was shining in a cusp of snow. 1876 
Rock Text, Fabr. vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes. 

t b. erroneously : Top, surface. 
t 6|0 R. Franck North. Mom. (i8ai) fix That bush, whose 
•lender branches wantonly dangle sporting themselves on 
tlie cusp of the water. 

8. Astron. Each of the pointed extremities or 
* horns ' of the crescent moon (or of Mercury and 
Venus) ; also of t!ie sun when partially eclipsed. 


of the eclipse, the air wRs very clear, and the cusps well de- 
fined. 1993 Herschel in Phil. Trcuu. LXXX 111 . aoa One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4 . Ceom, A point at which two bran^es of 
a curve meet and stop, with a common tangent ; 
or at which the moving point deacribii^ the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
spinode or stationary point, (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

lyd 1. Lyons Treat. Fluxions vil | lox. 14a A point of 
Reflection or Cusp. 1837 Whewull Htst. Induct. Sc. II. 
sfia The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, wliich 
has what is called a cusp. 1875 Todhunter Diff. Calc. 
(ed. 7)xxii. | 301 If the two branches lie on opposite sides 
of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
■pccies ; if on the same side, the cusp is said to be of the 
second ^cies.. Cusps of the first sp^ies have been called 
* keratoid ' cusps, and of the second * rhamphoid cusps *. 

6. Arch. Each of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or * foils’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

1813 Sir J. Hall F,ss. Gothic Arckit. 3a In all the con- 
cave oends of the stone work, a small pointed ornament 
occurs, which is very common in Gothic windows . . 1 have 
ventured to apply to it [the name] of by which mathe- 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 1843 F.cclesiologist 
IV. 90 Dall-flowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail. 

0 . Anat, a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crown of a tooth ; cf. Cuspidate, b. Any 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-31 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. pai/i The four principal 
cusps, .are more pointed and prolonged than in Man. xSya 
MtvART Elem. A ant, vii, (1B73) 953 The sixth and seventh 
teeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Each bears 
five cusps. 1878 T. Uryant Pract. Snro. 1 . 301 The 
valve cusps being unable to meet and close the canal. 

7 . Bot, A pointed end of any organ ; esp. a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf. 

1870 Hookrk Stud. Flora 319 Le.ives (^posite hastate- 
deltoid with horirontal cusps. Ibid. 338 Euphorbia amyg^ 
daloidos . .eaxps of glands converging. 

CuBpadore : see Cuspiduk. 

11 Guspa'ria. Bot. [f. native name Cuspart'\ 
A genus of trees, now usually called Galipea^ 
species of which yield the Angustura or Cusparia 
bark used as a tonic ; also^CusPABiX. 

iBga Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1 . vi. 313 note^ The 
Cuspare of Angostuia, known in America under the name 
of Orinoco bark 1876 W. Bkobik Bk. Med. Jn/ortn. App. 
951 Ciirrj 4 ar/a, a useful tonkin convalescence from diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

Hence Oa'Bparln {Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark. 

18x4 R.^ Phillips tr. Phurm. Lomi. (1836^ xpx It is stated 
by Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peculiar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Watts 
Diet. Ckem. VIII. 87. 

Onspated (ki^ sp/^tM), a. Arch. [Erroneously 
f. CuBP : the etymological derivative cuspidated. \ 
Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 

1848 Rickman Archit, 134 Windows ..with circles in the 
heaa, sometimes . . cuspatM. 1865 Gentl, Mag. CXXXV. 
L 413 These early cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 
Cuped ^kospt), a, [f. CUBP + -ED.] 

1 . Having a cusp or cusps. 

sSaa luisoN Sc. ^ Art J. 435 The appearance of our moon 
when she is cusped or hnrnefi. 1833 Kuskim Stones Fen. 1 1 , 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfectly pure and simple. ^879 
Salmon Higher Plane Curturs | 9x4 To the cusped clxjw 
also belonn the Cixsoid of Diodes. 

2 . Of tne form of a cusp. 

1883 Scribn. Mag. III. 497 This cusped junction displays 
llie qualities of the curves at their meeting most con- 
spicuously, 

Cupid (kff'spid), sh. and a. [ad. F. euspide 
or L. cuspid^em : see Cubp.] 

A. sb, t L Geom, - Cubp 4. Obs, 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLll. 334 Points of contrary Flexure 
and Cuspids. 

2 . A cusped or cuspidate tooth. 

■878 L.P. Meredith Teeth 47 The incisors are called 
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often .. the * front teeth*; the upper cuspids, canine and 
‘ eye teeth ‘. 

B. euij. Cuspidate. (Syd, Soe, Lex, 1883.) 
Cupidal (ko‘8pkIAl),a. [£ L. euspid-em 4* -al.] 
i* L Belonging to the apex (of a cone). Obs, 

1847 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes x6«/x The cnspidall 
particles of die Cone. 

2 . Geom, Having, relating to, or of the nature of, " 
a cusp : see Cusp 4. 

S874 Salmon Geom, three Dimens, | 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve . . which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable. 1879 — Higher Plane Curves § mog 
Cuspidal cuoics. 

8. Of teeth: —Cuspidate. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 974 Cuspidal teeth. 
Cupidate (ko-spidA), a. [ad. mod.L. cuspi- 
ddt-us, f. cuspid-em Cusp. In mod.F. cuspid/.] 
Having a cusp or sharp point, spec. a. Bot. Of 
leaves ; Ending in a rigid point or spine, b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 
a single point ; a name first given by J. Hunter. 

xfioe tr. BlancarfTs Phys. Diet, iibgj) 157/1 Parasentesis 
. .a Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 
date Channel. [1771 J. Hunter Nat. Hist. Teeth Wks. 
i8-.t5 II. 9f, 1 choose to divide them [teeth] into the four 
following classes viz. Jncisorts, commonly called foreteeth; 
Cuspuiaiiy vulgarly called canine; Bicuspides^ or the 
first two grinders ; and Molarss, or the last three teeth.] 
1833 I.iNULKY Introd. Bot, (1848) II. 356 Cuspiiiate, 
tapering gradually to a rigid point. It is also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acuminate. 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 ].A>ng cuspidate branches. x88a Syd. Soc, Eex.^ 
Cuspidate teetht the canine teeth, so called from their 
shape. 

t Cuspidate, V. obs.-^ [f. L. cuspid&re to 
point : sfe -ate^*.] trans. To sharpen to a point. 

xfiag CocKERAM, Cuspedate, to sharpen, xfigfi in Blount 
Glossogr, Max in Bailey. 

Cuspidated (kv-spid^tM), a, [f. as prec. -i- 
-ED.] Having a cusp or cusps ; — Cubpidate a. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 331 Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin, 
1732-7 Millrr Card. Dict.^ Cuspidated Plants .. are such 


’lants, tlie I.eave.s of wliich are pointed like a Spear. 28x7 
J. JoPLiNG in Mrch. Mag. VIII. a6:j [I’he ]^ncil] will 
describe an evolute, which in an infinite cuspidated line. 
1883 Aihemeutn 13 Dec. 782/3 The . . cuspidated pediment, 
and finUl of the Sion organ. 

Cuspidaidou. Arch. [n. of action f. L. cuspi- 
date : see prec.] 1 )ecoration with cusps ; cns[)ing. 

1848 Rickman Arckit. App. 57 The feathering or cuspida* 
tion of arches in tracery. x6^ AthenmHm 11 Oct. 489/1 
One of the . . characteristics of the Early English d«>orways 
in Gottland is the frec|uency of cimpidaiion in the heads and 
down the sides of those openings. 

Cuspidino (ku'spidom). Min, [f. L. cuspid- 
em spear-point, cusp + -ine.] A fl no-silicate of 
calcium from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped cryslals. 

t88a Dana Min. App. Ui. 33 Cuspidine. 

Cuspidor, -ore (ht^-spuipi, -o»j\ V.S. Also 
8 ouspadoro. [a. Pg. cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir 
to spit, dciiv. of L. conspu//e,] A spittoon. 

1779 Forrest Fay. N. Gutnea 935 Before each person was 
placed a large brats salver, a black earthen ppt of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. i^x Spectf, Heath's Patent No. 
1858 Improvements in Ciispidoii». 189a Howells Mercy 
10 Nickel-plated cu^ipidwrs. 

Cuepiujf (kfi*spiq\ jA Arch. ff.Cu8P + -iNO; 
cf. comng, roofing., etc.] A formation consisting 
of cusps; cu-p-work. 

i860 G. E Street vaArchmol, C ant. HI. 194 The capping 
Was let into a groove. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
lox It has five lights, the cusping^ of which, .are early. 

il Cuspis (kzi'spis). PI. ouBpidea (-id/z). [L.] 
» Cusr, O.V., in various senses. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Kp, 60 [The magnetired] 
Needle, .will obvert or tunie aside its lyllie or North point, 
and conforme its cuspis or South extreme unto the andiron. 
1647 H. Mure of .Soul 11. App. vii, The Ciispis of liie 

Cone. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxxi. 475 Vallisneria 
has a cuspis on each petal. 

Cuss, 0UGfle(.»), obs. forms of Kiss. 

Cum (kt’s), sb. U, S. colloq. or slang. [In its 
origin a vulgar pronunciation or attenuation of 
curse ; but in sense 2 often used without conscious- 
ness of the origin, and perhaps with the notion 
that it is short for customer.] 

1 . An execration, etc. ; see Curse sb. 

1848 Lowkll Biglow P. ix. Them Rank infideU that go 
agin the Scriptur^ cun o* Shem. 2863 ' Ahtbmus Ward* 
His Book z 15 Not kccring a tinker’s cuss. 

2 . Applied to persons, in the way of slight re- 
proach or contempt, or merely humorously with 
no definite meaning ; also to animals. 

1848 Lowell Biglotv P. ii^ The everlantin* ciis he stuck 
his one-pronged pitchfork in me. 1866 Ibid, and Ser. 
Intr^., C«M, a sneaking, ill-natured fellow. 1883 P. Robin- 
son in Harpers Mag. Oct. 706/9 The 'horned toad ’ is dis- 
tinctly an ' amoosin cuss *. x8^ Contury Mag, XXV I. 985 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who nave failed in 
various branches of literature themselves, 

3 . Comb., as cusB-word, a profane expletive. 

sSya * Mark Twmu* fnnoe. at Home aolFanner) He didn't 

eive a continental for anybody. Beg your pardon, friend, 
for comliM so near saying a ctua-wo^. 2888 Detroit Free 
Prest 15 Sept, f Panneri, He . . never asked us for a chew of 
tobacco, .or a free puff, .and he didn't use cuss-words. 
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CUMf V, Vclgar U.S. pronttneiEtioii or attenu- 
ation Ot CURBE. 

2848 Lowell BiglewP, iv. Their masters con cuts 'em ma' 
kick 'em. Ibid, ix, 1 wish I may be cust. 1862 Sat* Em, 
7 Dec. 583 This is why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up stairs and down stairs, os his volet described thid; 
hero doing. 

t Cu'ssua. Obs, rare. [app. a. OF. cuissm, 
f. cuisse thigh.] pi, ■> Cutbbeb, thigh-plates. 

c 2473 Rauf Couytmr 47a His Cussotiis cumiie sehynaod 
full clear. 

Cnsied (ko'sM), a. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 
of CunxBD. So OuMdly adv. 

2848 IxiwBLL Biglow P, ii, A Yufw feller of our town that 
wuz cussed fool enuff to (etc.). sMe Three in Norway x. 
77 It was a thoroughly cussed morning. 2888 Gd. tVorde 
470 You tee stranger. -Uncle Sam don't care a dime for you 
and roe being robbed, but it’s a ciwseUly different thing, 
touching the mails. 

Cnsaedness (kr s^n^s). U. S. cotloq, or slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
ness, ' contrariness 

2866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., Cussednoss, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. s88i Jf. Hawthorns Port. Fool 1. 
xxxiv, What has been termed by some philosophers the 
natur^ cussedness of things. 1868 Bryce Amor. Commw, 

I. Owing to the inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
twiiat the Americans call ‘cussedness ') of bodies of men. 

CuBBeis. CuBBUes : see Cuibse. 

Cuaaen, obs. form of Cvzev. ^ 

CuBser, var. Coukber^ a, stallion. 

2825 Scott Guy M. xi, For ye ken a fie man and a ensser 
fearsna the deil. 

tCut'. Obs. Forms: i oyst. 3- oust !«). 
[In foim identical witli OK. cyst choice, excellence, 
virtue, etc. from custi--^Oii. cust (MDu. cust, Du. 
bust), OlIG. cliust, (Goth. OTeut. 

*husti-z fern, ahstr., f. hue- weak grade of heusan 
to taste, prove, choose. 

Parallel masc. forms are Gothic kustu-s, and ON. kostr ; 
see Cost sb.^ Found only in OE. and early southern ME. : 
its Midland and mod. Eng. fonii would have been hysi, kist. 
But in the midi, dialect its place was supplied by Cost xA* 
from Norse, to which also cust seems to have l^n entirely 
ojiironned in sense, so that il may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of roi/. J 

1 . Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

a 2000 Cmdmon's Gen. 1919 iGr.^ Ic fie cyst ahead, rsooo 
Ags, Ps. Ixiv. 4 (I'horpu) Se be hine ece God cystum 
geceosed. 

2 . Quality, character, manner, way ; —Cost jAI 

c tao3 Lav. xaoso Heo i-cneowen wel a )>an wolcne )»aA 

wederes custes. Ibid. 90394 Swa nauere na mon nuste Of 
Baldulfes cusie [c 217;^ Of Baldolf his custes]. a 2950 Oivl 4 
Night. 9 And eiber scide of obren tusle pat alrc worste bat hi 
wuste. Ibid, 1398 Sum arist of |7e flesches luste, And sum 
of be gostes cusie. a 2850 Prov, A (/'red 259 in O, E, Aiisc., 
X19 Ac leorne hire custe [a ks 75 Her pu hire costes cube]. 

tCMt-. Sc. Obs, Also ouist, coyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown : its abbreviation from custroun has 
been suggested, but the spelling seems to indicate 
Sc. b, ii, repr. ME. o, which is a difTerenl vowel.] 
A base, low fellow ; a custroun. 

a 1500 Coikeibie Sorv 1 406 (Jam.) Ilk knave, and ilk cust, 
Comprysit Horlore Hust. 2335 A berdeen Reg. V. 1 5 (Jam.) 
Calling him coyst carll & commound theyf. & vther vyil 
woidih. .f* Montgomerie Plyting 13 We mell thou 
sail yell, litile cultron cuist. 

CuBtagre, var. Cohtage Obs., cost, expense. 

Custard (kzi’stdid). [app. a perverted form 
of Ckuhtade, with which it is connecUd by the 
forms crustarde and cuHad{e. The fashion of the 
thing appears to have altct^ about 1600.] 

1 . ta Formeily, a kind of open pic containing 
pieces of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 
broth or milk, thickened witli eggs, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices, etc. ■sChustadb. b. Now, 
a dish made with eggs beaten up and mixed with 
milk to a stiff consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a similar preparation sicrved in a liquid foini. 

[^2390 Crustarde'. see Crustade.] ^243^ Two Cookery- 
has. 74 CuBtarde. .Custard lumbanle [Kccipes identical with 
those on pp. 50, 51. for Ci nstade and Crustade lumbard]. c 24160 

J, RusbLLL Bk. Nurture Bos Bakemete, or Custadc Costable, 
when eggis ^ crayme be ge»on. 2330 Palscr. axz/s Cus- 
tarde, dariolle {*Darioles, Mmall (lasties filled with flesh, 
hearbeiL and Rpices, mingled, and minced together ’ (Cotgr.)]. 
a 259a CxRBKNB yas. /ImiSux) 908 Cut it me like the battle- 
ments Of a custard, full of round holes. s6a8 Earle Micro- 
cosm.,Cook{Arh,)^7 Quaking Tarts, and quiuering Custards, 
and such milke sop Dishes. 1663 Pkil. Trams. 1 . 128 White 
like the white of a Custard. 2668 R. Holhr Armoury lin 
Bahees Bk. (2868) axx , Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filled with Eggs and Milk ; called also Egg-Pie. 1740 
Somerville Hobbinol iii. (1749) 15® The Custard's jelly d 
Flood. 2864 Mrs. Carlyle Lsti. 111 . 931 To take always 
the new milk and the custard at twelve. 2887 R. N. Carry 
Uncle Max xv. 114 [Her] custardPond flaky crust were 
famed in the village. 

2 . altfib. and Comb. a. *>- Custard-like, as + cus- 
tard’ cap, ^ -crown, \-pate\ b. custard cup. pud- 
ding ; custard-crammed adj. *, f oustard-ool&n, the 
'coffin* or crust of a 'custard*; ouata^d-oupa, 
a local Dame (Shropshire') for the Willow-herb, 
Bpilobium hirsu/um {cL Codlini-aptd-cream). 

1398 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 89 It is U] poltrie cap, 
A cuitard coffen. a bauble, a silken pie. 2399 N arhb Lenten 
Siujfe iiBji) ag i'he houses here have not such flat custard- 
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Puddtr, 

1794 I. jSf Kt(di At. *cuAUi<d pudding at a cUy fitML 
Hence Oa'BtecOjrf On vtudir »d>. (kmc*^.)* 
of the nature of or resera bling custard. 

1870 J. Oriw Andto * AmnzoHs xix, 118:7) *90 The rind 
..incioMMarichcttstardly pulp, /diVf. k: axxviiiTsi ' 


„ r— ...... 510 A Hch 

custardy pulp. 

€hi*atard-ap] 4 e. [f. prec.] T 1 >e fhiit of 
Anona retUuUUa, a native of S. America and the 
We^ Indies, Inttodnced in 16th c. into the East 
Indies ; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish 
pulp resembling custard in appearance and flavour. 
(Also called bullock's heart.) b. The tree itself. 

ifay Luson Serft^oos (idT3> n Every one a dish of fruit 
..the firet wae MilUonis PkntineB the Mcond, the third 
Bonano^ . the Mxth the Custard Ai>ple. 1703 Dampirr I'cy, 
111 . 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and most resembling a Custard of any thing. .From whence 
probably it is called a Custard-Apple by our English. sWg 
Walmsley RtttHtd Citits Unlu Land 1. 115 Like the cus- 
tard-aptde of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
repulsive-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 


Cufltardmonger, ohs. form of Costervonoer. 
Gusto, obs. pa. t. of Ktsa v. 
t Cnsti ' »)» a. Ohs. In 1 ojratig, 3 kiuti) 
(^rw.). fOK. cysUt « OHG. chusligt MHG. 
kustig^ f. OE. *‘OHG. chust. kust. in sense of 
excellence, munificence.] Liberal, munificent. 

ADlfred Gregory* Pasf. xx. 148 Dset he sic cystig 
and miJdheort. e laoo Ormin 4698 Piss mahhte . . make)^ Jm 
full kirsti3 niann Off whattse Godcf te lene^k c >173 Lav. 
4075 He was of jeftes custi. 

Hence On'stlnesss, liberality, 
f 117s Latnb. Horn. 105 Largitas^ het is custinesse on 
cnglisc. 

tCustiKe, OOfltile. Obs. Also ouftell. 
[a. OF. eoustille, J51I1 c. in Godefroy.] A two- 
edged dagger or laige knife. 

<'1471 Parienay lyaa C)f Army peple setng grett fuson. 
With Custi'es and Gisnnncs many on. Ihia. 4334 GaOray 
liym smote vppon the h.inche, . Wyth a cootile which in hys 
slefle gall hold. Ibid. 5853 'I'hat hne good custell . . that . . 

9 an hold Hrandcs^ the good knyght. 1479 Oj^co Mayor 0/ 
histol in Kng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speerys, longe 
Rwerdys, longe daggers, ciistils, nother Bas-jclardes. 
Cufltook. Sc. form of Castock, cabbage-stalk. 
1783 Burns HalltnueeH v. a 1:810 Tannahill Poems 
11846) 80 A heart not worth a custock. 1871 C. Giuron 
jLach 0/ Cold x, Here's a fine custock. 

Custode \ ^ cus/ode (1 3 th c. in 

Littrd), ad. L. cttslos, custbd-etn keeper, custcKlian : 
cf. It custode, also Pr. custody Sp. custodio, from 
Kom. type custodius. This has long been obsolete, 
but the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.] One who has the custody of any- 
thing ; a guardian, custodian : 
fa. in ME. (knstJd^. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif IFi^,(i88o)43 pe chesynge of his successour 
he maad of mynistris prouinci.ol and custodis. CS470 Hard- 
VNC Chron. ccxxi. vii, And of his soonne Henry he mode 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

b. in modern use, a. It custode ^kwstJ'ck), pi. 
•odi, custodian. 

[1838 Orix Pompeiana II. xi. 4 If the custadi can be 
believed.] z86o Hawiuornr Marh. Faun vii, The old cus- 
todes knew her well. t88s Rijskin Bible in Amiens iv. i, 
1 love too many cathedrals— though I have never had the 
happiness of being custode of even one. 

Hence f Ciuitodory, Onatodrlo, office of a cus- 
tode. custodianship. 

c sdbo Wycuf iVks. (xB8o') 43 pe mynystris ft custodis may 
. .ill pe same leer in here custodrics onys clepe to-gidre here 
brepisren to chapitre. 

t CustO'de Obs. [a. F. custode fern., ad. L. 
custddia Custody.] -CusToniAb sb, 

*833 H. CooANtr. Pinto's Treen. Ivi. si8 In this Procession 
were . . also the rich Custc^es of their Idols. .They that 
carryed them were clothed in yellow. 

Custodae (krstildr). [f. stem of L. custod-em^ 
custody, etc. + -icR, after trustee."] A penon en- 
trusted with the custody of anything 
1831 Austin Jurispr. (1670) I. xxv, 487 llie possession of 
the custodee ought to be deemed the possession of the 
owner. ORSTBR l^i/e Bp. Jehh lii. (ed. a) ao3 The 

friend of Dr. Townson, and custodee of his papers. 
Oiurtodial Ck<^t^«<'di&l), a. and sb. [f. L. cus- 
tddia custody ^ -AL.] 

A. adj. Relating to enstotfy or guardianship. 

197a Letter to Bp. Rochester S<R.) Ihc custodial charges 
and government (of a church]. >841 Vpool. yml. 4 
After much learned argument as to the custodial relations 
of illegitimate children. 18B7 Seribn. Mag. 11 . 147 Custodial 
duties. 

B. sb. A vessel for preserving sacred objects, as 
the host, relics, etc. (Cf. F. custode.) 

i860 Rsade Cloister ^ ft. Ixil. (D.X 'Ihe prisst. .then took 
the custodial, and showed the patient the Coffns Domini 
within. i88^ Hutchinson tr. yiresatingmmfs Foritme's 
Wheel 65 Harisastii picked up bis custodial and wuh- 
drsw. 


irish /Mh Alio eiton. 

[L. iustodiam eustodjr, froai the phrasiology of ihe 
gmtl AgiRiRbyikeExebcqviertfbrthMeyean 
of lands €te.. in possetrion of the C^rowh. 

1^ Earl Orrbrv State Lett. (*743) L 8i Theiio lands, 
which cm out of the ciMtodittin next 1688 A 

Parr L(/ei^t/sshera6 A Person of Quality . . who had qswlv 
obmiqed the Cuatodium of the TemporMties M that $e«k 
1787 M SHOT aro Fresh custodiunis, detainers, and executioDi 
were issued without outnber. i8osMAa.EMawoxTHCW/F 
^a<r^rv«/(i86(!) 41 He takes him out a custodiam on all the 
denominations. 

oftrib. Wharton LayoLex , Custodiam lease^ agrant 
from the Crown under the Exchcouerseal, by which the cus- 
tody of lands, etc., seised in the King's hands, is demised or 
committed to some person as custodee or lessee thereof. 

CUBtOdiaa iko.^td^'didnN [f.as prc>c. -t- -AM.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

[Not ill Toon x8i8, Wrbstrr x8s8, or Craig 1847.] 

1781 in Sel. Papers Tutining Fam.itiZj) 58 The custodian 
of the galleries. 1838 Dickkmr Sk. Boo (ed. 3) 11 . 805 To 
act as custodian of the person of the supposed lunatic. 187a 
Bagrhot Physics flr Pol. (1876; a8 The close oligarchy, the 
patriciate . . recognised as the authorised custodian ot the 
fixed law. 


Hence Ousto'ftlaiiflhlp, the office of a custodian. 
^ 1838 ^t. Rev. VI. 53<v'* lading the library table and 
increasing the responsibility of Mr. Miller’s custodianshiiL 
1883 Times \ Tunc 4 The public should contribute to., 
a welborgaiiixed custodianship for such treasures, 
t ClUlto*dieilt« a. Ohs. rare ~ ^ fad L. custb- 
dient-em. pr. pple of eusiddh e to guard.] Guarding, 


protecting. 

1637 Jkanrs in Heber's y>r. Taylor 1 , 63 The cus- 
todient grace of God. 

Custodier (krst^*didjV Also 5 oostodyav, 
9 oiutodiar. [f. L. custddia custody -1- -ICB.] 

One who hat the custody of anything ; a custo- 
dian. Now csp. Scotch. 

c X470 Harding Chron. i.xxviii. i, My knightes. .My landes 
helpe, custodycfrjs of my crowne. C1483 Digby Myst. 
(i88a) II. 6a8 Now euery costodyer kepe well hys wall. 
x8ao ScoiT Abbot xix. He bad b^me . . the enstodier, as 
the Scottish plirase vrent, of some important state secret. 
x8m Morn, Herald in Spirit Metrop. Conserxt. Press 
(1840) I. 151 Custodiar to the Bank of England’s treasure. 
sSpa Ld. ft ANNRN in Laeo Rep. App. Ca^ 165 I'he apiiel- 
lant..M hound, .to live in the bank house as custodier of 
tlie whole premises. 

t Cu*8todlto, V. Obs. rare^^. [f. L. custddtt^, 
ppl. stem of custdilire to guard, f. custdd-em guar- 
dian.] tram. To guard, protect. 

1857 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 341 The athenian matrons 
. . the better to custodite their chastity. 

Custodrie : sec Cubtodery under Cubtodb. 
Custody (k» suMi). Also 5-6 -dye, 5-7 -die, 
7 oostodie. fad. L. custddia guarding, keeping, 
f. custos, custdd-cM guardian, keeper : see -T. J 

1 . Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, care, 
guardianship. Const, of the thing guarded, or ^ 
the person guarding it 

X401 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. ^ There to rest as your Tresour 
in tne Custodie of the scid Chief Olficer. S313 Morb in 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 77a Both., for a while to be in the 
custody of their mother. 1333 Edkn Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortrciMe with a certeyne noble gentel- 
man. a im6 Bacon Q.), There was prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow teas. 163a Sir 
E. Nicholas in N. y^a/rrr (Camden) 1 . 390 When he shall 
have the ctisto<ly of the Great Seal. 1704 Land. Gna. 
No. 4^8/4 Slie [a mare] was seen .. in custody of a Man. 
1781 Gibnon Decl. Of F. III. Ixiv. 609 The custody of the 
passes was neglected. 1891 Law Ttmes XC. 462/1 Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child. 

2 . The keying of the officers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law) ; coufiDcmeut, 
imprisonment, durance. 

[1390 SHAxa Corn. Err. 1 i. 156 Taylor, take him to thy cus- 
todie.l 161 X Co KYAT Crudities 4 Me shall be apprebenacd by 
some Souldiers and committed to safe custMV til he hath 
paid some fee for his mnsome. xflte Manley Grotius' Low 
C. Warres 129 He had . . committed him to hard and close 
Custody, more out of suspttion, than for any CMmes. 1707 
Swift IVhai passed in London. That so. .honest a man 
should be omered info custody. sSos M. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (r8i6]) 1 . xv. xao I'he constables .. appeared. 
T. R. was taken into custody. 1888 Mori.bv Bnrhebi The 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into custody in his own shop in the city. 

ts. The office of a keeper ; guardianship. Obs. 

1609 Bible iDouay) A urn. viii. b6 Thus thalt thou dispose 
to the I.evitcs in their custodies. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. fx. ix. 30 Who gane away, .such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignitich, as were vacant. 1813 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) ^6 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Fprrests, Chases. 

f 4 . A case fur keying a thing in, Obs. rare. 

*683 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 040/3 His bookes whiche had 
[not] a custodye inullum habentes eonservatorium] fyl in 
the water. 


5 . atlrib, 

a i8ns Cope in Gulch Coll. Cur. I. xaa Custody Ijinds, 
anciently termed the Crown l.<ands, answered in the Pipe. 

Chutom (kp^stam), sb. Forms : 2-7 ouatame, 
ouBtoma, (3 kuBtome), 3-7 ooatome, (4 -toum, 
ottun, kOBtome), 4-7 ouatum, ooBtom, (5 oub- 
tomme, ooateme, 5-6 oottume, 6 ooaBtoma, 
4- ouBtom. [a. OF; custume, costume 1 t>Z2th c. 
(later cottshtme, now coutume) from Romanic *cos- 
iumne L. *costumen, substituted for ^costudne 


Xh imtMbdkim» In tuiker Rmnante kmp 
Pr. eottmm, It, and ]*g, ootimmi, Sp. eeittstmhn, 
moic.* thm k fsbange df jfflnder alter $ba. in 
: wbik Pr. eedtmm,' otmtmutf^ It. eeatumd, 
f. med.L eomtumUf show rttentioii of gender with 
asiimilatioii of Ihe ettdiiig to •« nouixs. Coattma 
It another lurm of the tame word, of looenl 
adoption ftom It, through Fr.] 

1. A habitual or usuiu eomnouway 

of acting; nsage^ fashion, habit (dther of an in- 
dividual or of a community). 

c taoo 7 VxW. Caff. Hsm. 73 B«r^ us wifl slle hralf css* 
tomes. Ibid. 89 It Is custume Jiat ecb chtrdiiioem geo his 
dai a procession, cties Hampoui Psaltor xnL s6 As 
hundes folns ther eustom in berityng ft bteyngt. e i|8b 
WilL PaUms soto On hat knew pi kosioiim mhe cunkrt 
ef grece. c 1450 tr. T. 4 JCenipH Imit. 1. xlv; Oldn eusloa 
is harde to bmEe. igaS Pt/gr. Pmf. fW. de W, 1532) x6i b, 
Let vs not come to y' chirche by vie ft custeme. as the ox* 
to bis stallc. 1376 Fleming Psmspl. Jtpist. B iiji Othm 
fourmes of salutafions are also in euskomn. teen Smaks. 
Ham. I. iv. xg It isaCustome More honoar'd In thebrasch, 
then the obseruaiice. 1883 Evelyn Dinty xa Feb., Much 
offended at the novel costome of burying every <»e within 
the body of the Church, 17x3 Bbekelsy Hytas 4 PAti. it. 
Wks. 1 . 309 Cknnmon custom it the standard of pnofriety m 
language. 173s — Aieipkr. v. I xs The fisnemt numners 
and customs of those people. 1719 Yotmo Rsueegf iv. i, 
1 went into the jnrden. As is my enstom. sflu Hr. Mae- 
TiNBAU Briery Creek iiL sd The settlers . . followed the old 
custom . . of holding their market on a Saturday. 1888 
Mill Liberty xa6 Ihe despotism of custom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement. 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomerl. 

xSao Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 78 Whan a tynner 
commeth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to oon- 
tempte. 1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) ey Ctis- 


tome and piactyse must be vsed, that we may be aa' good 
accompters of our ol^ces. s6o8 Bp. Hall Otar. Virtues 
4lr V. 11. 94 Custome otsinne hath wrought this eensIciinesNe. 
i8fo Jean Ingklow Dreams that came true vU, Custom 
makes all things easy. 

fo. 0/ custom : according to custom, usually, 
as usual ; also adjectivally, usual, customaij. Ohs. 

^1400 Lanfrand* Cirurg. xaa A man bet usib Or custujn 
sich a maner dietynge. 0336 Cknm. Gr. Friare (Camden] 
74 It hatha bene of ane olde costome diat sent Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1376 Fleming Pnnspl. JS/ist. 
1X1 For some things there be which of custome I snake 
off. 1888 Evblvn Mem. (1857) II. eg6, 99th Nov. I went 
to the Royal Society. We. .dined together as of custom. 

td. Custom of wonuH ^med.L. consuetudd) : 
menstruation. Ohs. 

x6ki Bible Gen. xxxi. 35 The costome of women is vpon 
mee. 1703 Bobmah Gutnea exo When Ihe Custom of 
Women u upon tho Female Sbe, they are..etteeiMd Ma- 
clean. 


e. Applied to B]Mcific usages of particular 
peoples ; e.g. the periodical massacres in Dahome. 

x8aoG. Rev. XXII. sofi Dahomeans do not make war to 
make slaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Custome. 
1881 Standard la Nov. 5/1 The Ashantis, like the Da- 
bomeyans, have their ' cusioroi ' or periodical eEecutions, 

2 . Law. An established usage which bv long 
continuance has ocquired the force of a law or 
right, es/. the established usage of a particular 
locality, trade, society, or the like. 

In French history applied to the special nimges of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custom t/ Normandy, </ Paris, etc. 

c 1400 Test. Love 111. <1560) ao3 b/i Custome is of oonmen 
usage fay length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage. S5S3 Fitzhesb. Surt*. 4 Oxganges, rentes, or audio 
other customes as the tenauntes vse. a x8b6 Bacon Max. 4 
Uses Com. Juno (163:;) 17 Having, .gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. 1680 Moedbm Cet^. Rect. (1685) aa The Common 
Law of England is a Collection of the General Common 
Custom, and Usages of the Kingdom. 1708 Ayliffe Pa. 
rergon Z05 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it 1787 Blackstonb Comm. 11 . ^ Declaring, that the 
w ill of the lord was to be interpreted by the custom of the 
manor. 1769 Dr F'oe's Tour Ot, Brit. 11 . 409 Stafford.. 
I'hU Town retains the antient Custom of Borough English, 
iBx8 CautSB Digest, (ed. a) I. 360 Every species of waste. . 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 1884 Kiaa 
Ckas. Bold 1 . 11. li. 500 The * customs* of Lifge— that is to 
say its constitution and its laws-* were.. fora ver abrogated. 


1 3 . Customary service due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind or in 
monev; any customary tax or tribute paid to 
a lord or ruler. Obs, in actual use. 


c 1339 R, BauNNE Chron. (i8ro) ixx Ne costom no aeraisa 
of pmg bat he iaesgki, 0x430 St. Cutkhert (Surtees) 7984 
The monkes posscssiouns made he Fra all sertuce and cus- 
tomea fre. 1383 Fitxhbrb. Sum. Pro!., What rentes, oos- 
tomes, and seruice he ought to haue of them [the tenants]. 
>938 CovBRDALK Esra iv. 13 Then shal not they geue 
tnwte, toil, and yearly custome. 1830 Lithoow Treev. iv. 
(1682) Z59 He disannulled all the exactions, .upon bis tribu- 
tary Christian subjects ; and cancelled the custom or t>the 
of their male chilcfren. s64S Termes de la Ley 97 Custome 
is also used . . for such services as Tenants of a Manor 
owe unto their Lord, c 1730 Burt Lett. N, Scotl, (i8xQ 
II. 59 Their rent it chiefly (udd in kind . . such aa barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call cuatoms, as sheep, lambs, 
poultry, butter, ftc. 

4 . Tribute, toll, impost, or duty, levied by the 
lord or local authority upon commodities on their 
way to market ; that levied in the name of the 
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Icin^f or soverei^p authority upon merchandioe ex- 
ported froai or imported into his dominions ; noir 
levied only upon imports from fbrei^ countries. 
Customs : the duties levied npon imports os 
a branch of the public revenue ; the department 
of the Civil Service employed in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in Bingnlar, and never with n.) 

In this Mnm the OE. name wm tolH^x. consul 
tndo occurs in Magna Carta, cuttle in med.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguished os magna 
eutiitma, *the great custom', levied upon exports and im- 
ports, and /arva cushtma, ' the iittie custom^, levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm. 

[c igag /tgr Caimrarit i. iSc. Statutes), BraxUtores, cami- 
fices, custumarios magne et parue custume. 15/A e. Sc, 
transL Breustaris. fleschewaru, custumaris alswel of greit 
custom os of ainall custum,] e 1400 M aundbv. (Roxb.) xvi, 
75 po emperour takes mare of citee fTabreez] to cut- 
tomes of marchondise pan pe ncchest Cristen king . . may 
dispend, ct^ Fromp. Pnrv. xix Custum, kyngys dute, 
custuma. 1483 Act i JticA. 8 Pream., Paying less 

Custume for the lx>kkys then for the hole wollyn Plese. 
>S34 Tindalx Matt. ix. p He sawe a man syt a rec^uinge 
ofcttstome, named Mathew. igBi Maxbbck Hk. 0/ Note* 
071 Cuscomes are these which are paide of Merchaundises, 
and ef those things which are either carried out or brought 
in. 1609 Skbnb Rtg, Maj, 152 Custumers of the litill 
custum (that is, of oudes cumond to the marketl 1669-70 
Maxvbll Corr, cxT. Wks. II. 311 Setting a high custom 
i^n alt foFBin Corn. 1710 Swift Jml. Stella Oct. zo | 19 
The handkerchiefs will be put in some friend’s pocket, not 
to pay custom. 1766 C Lbadbbttrr Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 
II. ix. 333 Ibe Commissioners of the Customs are to pay into 
the Exchequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1828-41 
Arnold Hist. A* <7^ (1846) III. xliii. 114 Collectors of cus- 
toms and port duties. 1863 H. Cox InsW, 1. ix. ig6 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable are the customs 
. .and the excise duty. 

6 . The practice of customarily resorting to 
a particular shop, place of entertainment, etc. to 
make purchases or give orders ; business patronage 
or sapport, 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. tv. iii, 99 Go hop me ouer eue^ 
kennell home. For you shall hop without my custome sir. 
S664 PxpYS Diary 31 Mar., A tailor, whom I have presented 
my custom. 1609 Bunyan CV/i> 17 What wonderful 
custom the Churdi of God at this d^ shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly Treasures. 1709 Swift 
Modest Proposal^ This food would likewise bring great 
Custom to taverns. 1833 Hr. Martinrau Brooke Farm 
vii. 66 They ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their 
custom. 1893 Law Times XCv. 5/a Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued their custom, 
d. attrih. and Comb,^ as (sense i) custom-gene- 
rated, -governed a'ijs. ; (sense a-3) custom law, -ser- 
vice : (sense 4 ) custom-collector, -gatherer ; customs 
duties, laws, etc. ; Custom-house ; (sense 5) cus- 
tom-shrunk adj., -work\ f oustom-dayi ?a day 
on which a customary service is rendered by a 
tenant ; ouatomoft'ee a., free from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty ; oustom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their com, paying 
* custom ' for the accommodation ; (6) a mill that 
grinds for customers ; oustom-offloe ■■ Custom- 
house; t oustom-siok a., morbidly subject to 
custom or habit. 

ci688^ in Maidment Sc. PasquUs (1868) 263 Our new 
kings vicegerent . . More fit to be a factor or *custome 
collector. srx8 Rental Bk. in Trans. Kilkenny ArckmoL 
Soc. Ser. II. iV. 123 A ^custom day on every bowse to ripp 
bind & drawe. 184^ McCulloch Taxation ci. v. (185a) 234 
^Customs duties existed in England previously to the Con- 
uesL 1878 Jkvons Prim. PoL Econ. laS The customs 
uties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco .when they are 
imported, a 1680 Butleb Rem. (1759) 1. Bo To take up a 
Degreo, With all the l..earning to it, 'Custom-free. i8zo 
in Risdon*s Surv. Devon App. 17 Towns.. free from Tax 
and Toll, such as we .. calf Custom-free. 1656 Trapp 
Comm, Luke iii. ra Ibeoe [publicans] were toll-takcni, 
«cuatom-gatherers for the Romans, xkys R, Johnson's 
Kingd, 4> Comsmu. 71 The.. ^Custome law, that (by the 
particular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde. 1703 Lond, Gas. 
No. 3898/4 The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Traw, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and ^Custom Mills. s888 Eiosubk 
Metal. Gold 33 At custom-mills the ouartz is delivered in 
wagona. 18^ H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 95 The Com- 
pany’s ^custom-offices on the opposite bank. 1676 Philups 
Purck, Pattern a What *Custom-aervice hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 Shako. 
Meas./or M. t. li. 85 What with the gallowes, and what with 
pouerty, I am 'Custom-shrunke. 1634 W. Wood New Eng, 
Prosp. 11. iv, They are not a little phantasticall or 'custom- 
sick in this particular. 1884 N. V. Herald 97 Oct. 746 
Wanted^tailoress on first class 'custom work. 
tChlstoni (k9*8tam), v. Ohs. or arch. [a. OF. 
costumer, coustumer, f. costume, coustume Custom.] 

1, trans. To render (a thing) customary or usual, 
to practise habitually ; usually/o^j. to be customaxy 
or usual ; — Aooubtom r, 

zjQA Proclam, in York Mysi. Introd. 34 Yat yal come 
furtnin array and in ye manere as it has been vsea and cus- 
tomed before yis time. 1483 Caik. Angl. 87 To Custome 
or to mskaCusXom<^pMMiare,ritare,jnguadiart. ci5ioe 
Melusine xxL 1x4 'The patrons mode theire recommend- 
acions to god as customs it it. i6a6 W. Sclatsr Expos, 
a rkeu, (1699) 175 Lot him iterate it, of intolerable it be- 
comes nmue onely. .custome it, it proues. .insensible. 

2. To accustom, habituate (oneself or another). 

SiSie Babclay Afirr. Gd, Manners (1570) GDi Nor 


custome not thyaelfe to boste. sgBe Hoixtband Treas. 
P'r. Tong, Aecouetmner, to customs^ to enure. PAceome- 
tnmer, to vse, to custome hlmseffii 1633 /. Done Hist, 
Septnagint m Those chat custome and Boost themselves 
with men Wise end Prudent, 1833 SmoutTON Yitgii 1. 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

b. pass. To be acoustoinedi woo^ or nied (J9 do 
ioznething). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour exxxviU. 195 Vf he be cut* 
tommed to doo euylle. a 1533 Lu. BtaMBoe Hnon exxv. 
4^6 The trybute that is coustomyd to be payed in this 
citye. 1361 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 09 a, He is costumed 
to eat unnatutali and unkinde meatea. 1M4 GevL Tongue 
ix. I z5 (t684) ZS4 As a horse [turns], .into ti^ inn to which 
he IS customed. 

o. intr. (in same sense as b). rare, 

€ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. cxxix. (1B69) 68, 1 hadde not 
customed to be armed. 1396 SrsNssa F* Q, V. U. 7 On a 
Bridge he custometh to fight. 

8 . trans. To pay duty or toll on ; to pass through 
the custom-house. 

X494 Act zx Hen, Vtl, c. xi Every Mare so shipped ere 
they be customed. c 1398 Marlowx Jew of Malta 1. 1, 
Thy ships are safe . . the merchants . . have sentme to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. 1399 Hak- 
luyt i'oy, II. 938 When they have customed their goods. 
1609 Skenr Reg. Maj. 15a They search not the shippeA,for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. 1700 Lond Gax. No. 5851/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
. .whereby the King loseth his Custom, 
b. To levy duty or toll upon, rare, 

161 z Hrywood Golden Age iv. i. We custom them. And 
they enrich our coffers. 

4. To bestow one's custom on; to deal with 
(a person) or at (a shop ) ; to frequent as a cus- 
tomer. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiii. 1 7. 59 If a ahooemaker 
should haue no shooes in his shoppe, out onely worke, as hee 
is bespoken, hee should bee weakely customed. 1639 Maynr 
City Match 11. v, We . . custom'd your house And help’d 
away your victuals*. i68x P. Rycaut Critick tax When 
they ^ceived the Shop so well customed by the famous 
Themistocles. 

Cuitomable (Icst’Stom&b'l^ a. Also 4-6 
ou 8 tum(m)able, 5 -abil, -eable, ouatomabylle, 
-mable, ouatymabil, 6 oostoxnable. [a. OF. 
cust-, cost-, coustumahli, f. custume, coustumer. 
Custom sh. and v. : see -able.] 

1 1. Of things or actions : According to custom ; 
customary, usual Ohs. 

1388 WvcLir Numb. xxix. 6 With customable [1381 woned] 
fletvnge offryngia 1460 Capgravb CApvm. 34 Whanne 
Nylus, the grete ryver, had. .descendid into his customable 
mesure. 1331 Morx Con/ui. Ttndale Wks. 389/x After hys 
custumable rashton. isys^ Goldino Calvin on Ps. xlix. 5 It 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp. 1663 Aron-himn. 65 It la so natunJ, so custom- 
able to ust^B have no sense or feeling of it. 

*t*b. Depending upon established custom; * 
CuBTOMART 4 . Obs. 

Lyly Eupkuu (Arh.) 438 The regiment that they 
haue dependeth vppon statute lawe . .Then vpon common 
law Then vpon customable law. 

to. K^adv. CUBTOMABLT. Ohs, 

1303 R. Brdnnr Handl. Synne $768 t>ys synne [of curs- 
ing ys nat dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable. 1367 
R. Mulcastrr Fortescue's De Laud. Leg, (1(79) zaxb, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justice!, or six 
at the most. x66i Morgan SpK Gentry iv. iii. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their nood on the left shoulder. 

1 2. Of persons : a. Accustomed {to), wont {to do 
a thing) ; b. (with agent-noun) Habitual. Obs. 

tm K. Bbunnb Handl. Synne 00x4 Jyf thou be custum- 
able V^r to, h>u synnest gretly. 1430 Lydc. Ckron. Troy 
IV. xxxii, He was aye customable . . for to be vengeable. 
c 1440 Pbcock Repr. (Rolls) II. in. xix. 4x4 King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. 1373 Covkroalb \jliUs), 
A Christian Exbortacion unto customable Swearers. 

3. Liable to custom or duty ; dutiable, rare, 

1500 Oath of Comptroller of Customs in Thynne A nimadv. 
(1865) Notes Z3Z The thinges customeabie which shall cum 
to the saide porte. 1597 Skbnb Sc, Acts Table av. Cus- 
tomers, Customable gudes may nocht be carted fborth of 
the Realme. 1763 Act 3 Geo. Ill, c.a9 Any Ship.. laden 
with customable or prohibited Goods. 1893 Times 17 June 
X3/5 A return has been presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on * Customable ' goods . . removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence f Cu'Etoma.bl«]ieEE. 

1388 WvcLiP Ecclus. XX. a8 Betere Is a theef than the 
customablenesse of a man, a leesynmongere. 1383 Goldino 
Calvin on Deut. clviL The customablenesse of sick- 
nesses. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cnstommblensss, customari- 
lieu, liablenesa to pay custom. 

t Cu'iitomaDly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -i- -lt 2 .] 
According to custom, as a matter of custom ; 
habituallVf usually, customarily. 

1303 R. Bbunnb Handl. Synne 9697 )tcy ^ne cus- 
tummably Yn hope of hys mercy, c 1430 riljgr, Lyf 
Manhede I. cxxviii. (X869) 67 This Urge, .whiche the kyng 
Salomon bar sum tyme cttstomableche. 14I3 Caxtom Ckas, 
Gt, 118 Gyue almesse to F* poure peple largely and custom- 
ably. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer 133 b, Whensoeuer 
the pe^e be custontably assembled to pray in the churche. 
1697 i 'Itew Penal Laws asy Where the inhabitanU have 
not custontably used to river or wash their Sheep, 
t Oil*ffitO]naf 0 . Obs, rare. [a. OF. emstunu 
f. coustumer \ tee Citetom v, and -aom.] 
Levying or pajrment of enstom. 

163B Rowley (Posnan never Vext 1. 1, When she returns 
laden with uerchandua. And sofa deUvar*d with our custom- 
age. 


OuMtomal, sb , ; see Custuval. 
tCn^Mtonialf a- Obs, rare, fad. OF. casfumel 
customary : see CuaroM sb, and -al.J Customaiy, 
usual, habitual. 

S40S Pel Poems (Rolls) II. yi Thou usist thl customale 
Gondidon, thou hast so knxea to lye thou kanot not leve 

tOa‘stoiiuuio«, ou'itUBonoa. Oht. 

OF. cost-, eouUumance, i, cost-, coustumer to custom 
4* -ANOE.] 

L Customary practice ; enstom, habit, 
f >386 Chaucer Monk's T. ^az This Nero hadde eek 
a custumance In youthe agein hu raaister lor to ryM. 13ns 
Gowsa Conf. II. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 1^3 
Caxton Gold. Leg, 307/4 Ledde . . fro the c^te of Sodome 
that is to weu fro the custommaunce of Synne. agsi Paynbl 
Sateme's Repm. 1 Breakynge from customable vsehuruth 
greuously : tor cuttoinance is an other nature. 

2. Customary gathering ; frequenting, rare. 

* 813 -*76 Dium. Occurrems (1833 1 340 At the croee of 
Edinirargh quhair moist custumanoe of peipill war. 

CutomaaHJy (ke’stam&rili), adv. [f. Cus- 
tomary a. -f -LT^.J In a customary manner; 
usually, habitually ; as a matter of enstom. 

Bz6ia Donnb BiaSavaree (1644) 187 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye so. s66o T. Gouge 
Chr, Direct. ilL (ilxz) 23 xhey are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, merely Kom the teeth outward. 1700 Lond, 
Com. No. 5B96/1 The Nobility met as customanly. 1839 
Mill Liberty i. (1865) 5/a There seema to He no principle 
by which the propriety . . of government interference is 
customarily tested. 

Cu'BtomarineBB. [f- next + -ness.] 

1. The quality ot being customary or habitual. 
1660 Boylb Seraph. Love xviii. (1700) iix By the cus- 
tomariness of their being possessed, they prove less con- 
spicuous. s66^‘4 Maevbll Corr. Wks. xBya-s II. i^a Out 
of thecustomannessof that expression. xBgo SirH. Taylor 
Statesman vi. 41 The customariness of matiy metaphorical 
uhcs of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor. 
1990 spec tat or 4 Jan , 'I'his custonuu-iness of our well-being 
. .partly explains optimism. 

tb. Perfunctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Obs. 

a 1640 J. Ball Power 0/ Godliness {itsf) si 9 Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties. 1646 T. 
Horton Sinne's Discov. 4 Our prayers are so full of colcJnesse 
. . and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
Peacs Consc. 1x9 Their, .dulness and customariness in 
duty. 

2. A being accustomed or used to a thing, rare. 

1864 Hawthorne Dr. Grimshawe's Secret x i. Still dim . but 

our eyes.. have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

CnaitOlliary (kii stam&ri),^. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-Tie, 7 ooBtomary. [ad. med.L. custumdrius, 
-omarius, repr. L. tmsuetudindrius, f. consuetudin- 
em : see Custom and -art.] 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, accustomed, wonted. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 93, 1 haue hcere the Customarie 
Gnwne. 1643 Rutherford Tryaltr Tri. Faith ^1^4^ 116 
Customary running lengtheneth the breath. Z705 Stanhopb 
Parapkr, 111 . 535 The utter Insensibility . . of the . . Con- 
science, which customary sinning introduces. lyza W. 
Rogers Voy. 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw 
near the Line. 1838 Lytton Alice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-possession. 1B63 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. xx. 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and 
friends at the. .Mtrothal. 

t b. trans/. of persons. Obs. (Cf. habitual.) 
1796 Pbogb Anonym. (1809) 189 It falls not within the 
compass of nw remembrance, that a customary Dram-drinker 
ever left it oft. 

2. Established by or depending on custom. 

s66o yiiLLBroKuScatesContm. 36 The customary measure 
of any place being known, .to find how much it will make 
by a greater or a lesser measure of another place. 1875 
JowRTT Plato (ed. a) HI. x6x The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together. 

td. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 
performance. Obs. 

1^ Whitlock Zootomia 349 In her devotions, she is 
serious, not Customary. [s6^ Clarendon Contempt, on 
Ps, Tracts (1797) 7x3 There is a customary recital of prayers, 
and as customa^ an unconcernnieot in taem.] 

4. Law, a. Liable, subject to, orundercustomior 
dues of various kinds, as customary tenants (med. 
L. custumarii), tenure, lands, etc. But in later 
usage this has come to be taken as : Holding or 
held by custom {o.g. of the manor), b. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom as 
contrasted with general law. 

Customary mill »t Custom mill : see Cuotom 6. 
igag FiTCHKRi. Surv. Prol., Than may the lorde . . haue 
parfyie knowledge.. who is his freholders. copve holders, 
cuatomarye tenaunte, or tenaunt at his wyll. Jhid, 15 They 
. .ought to haue a customarie role, wherin is euery mannet 
lande contaynexl, and what rent,Beustomes, and aeruyoes 
euery man ought to pay and da 1377 HAaeisoN England 
II. ix* (1877) I. aoa Customarie law oonsuiteth of certcine laud- 
able customes vsed la some priuat oountrie. 139a. Wbot 
lit Pi. Symbol. • X02 C, The said customarie landa and 
tenementa t6ao J. WiLKiNeoN Coroewrs 4 Shsrifts 145 
If any customarie tenant or oopiholder hold two parceb fx 
land t»y herriot service. 1709 Lond. Got, Na 4503^4 The 
several Manors of Bovey-1 racey [etc.] . . with uie Market 
and Fairs of Bovey-Tracoy aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there. 1789 Bentham Prine, Legist, kIk. | a8 The 
laws, .may subsist either in the form of sutute or in Chat of 
customary law. 1838 Ld. St. Lbohabm Handy Bk, Prop, 
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wMte, that dM omniMy tanuiti ihould wia «ul nt tha 
aiiimla uodar thtnr own tmwawott. • • •«» 

b. Cusiim^ court \ formerly in EneUnd. % 
mnoonal wuit which exercised jorisdiction omr 
theoopyhold tmots of the minor, end idministered 
the custom of the minor is contrasted with the 
common law. It is distin^shed from court 
teron which exercised i jurisdiction over free- 
holders* Customary holdor^ 1 customiry teniht : 
so customary-hold, 

. 39 Copy* holder, Cns. 

tomaiTholdw. x^Q^^czOnUtu 58a. Aciwtomaryfcourt, 
^ doth concenie Copiholders, and therein tne Liora 
w his Steward, is the Judge. Now as there can be no 
without fi^eh^ders, so there cannot bee this 
kind of customary Court without Copiholders or Customary 
holders, Williams A#a/ Prtfp, <1877) ess Any iree- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. 1896 K. £. 
Digbv /it»i Property v. 1 6 . as6. 

t 5 . Of the nature of customs’duty or tribute. 

1677 Sir T. HaasRRT Tnw. 49 Toll gatherers .. ready to 
search and exact a customary Inbute for the Mogul. 

6. as ih. A customary ceremony. 

17^ S, Richardson Corrrep. (18041 HI. 031 The little 
parting customaries are^iiot to be mentioned. 

Customarj (kf;*stnm&ri), custunary ^kns- 
tisfm&ii), jA jTad. med.i^. cttstumdi ius^ -arium^ 
representing OF. coustumicr, L. eonsuitudut&rius, 
•drium, subst. uses of the adj. : see prec.] 

1 . Law, A written collection of customs (see 
Custom sb. 2) ; a book or document setting forth 
the customs of a manor, city, province^ etc. 

s^ in Emjt Gilds (1870) 43a The (^toniary of the mannor 
of I ettenhall regu. <s «6il Ralrigh in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 
64 by the customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marrying of their daughters. 18x8 Hallam Mid, 
Afss (1841 1 1 . 1. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is that of Bearn. liSg Law Timed Rep. LI 1 1 . 503/1 AUhou»ih 
such custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. transf. The customs of a country, etc. col- 
lectively, even though not reduced to writing. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wlca VIII. 18a The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe . . was 
drawn from the old Germanick or Gothick customary. 1859 
Dasent Pop. Tales Jr. Morse Introd. xi., The codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customaries. 

2 . Led. A treatise containing the ritunl and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, oider, college ; 
-» CONSUBTUDINARY sd. 

s88a J. W. Lbgg Mofes HisU Liturg. Colours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Wesiininster fioin 1358 10 1383, and 
caused a customary to be written. 

t Customed (kp*fitdmd,/t7^/. kti'stamed),^^/. a. 
Obs. or arch. [f. Custom f -ed.] 

1 . Accustomed, usual, customary ; established by 
custom. 

xjSs WvcLiF Kx, V. 18 ?e shulen ^elde the ciistomyd 
noumbre of tilys. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 438/9 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 1593 
Shaks. hi. iv. 155 No common winde, no customed 

euent, But they will.. call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
signes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov, Jmpr, (1653) 95 Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 17U 
Gray Elegy xxviii, One morn 1 inUs'd him on the custom^ 
hilL x87a G. Macdonald Wilf. Cumb. 1 . xiii. 307 The 
invitation to dance, a customed observance at MuUlwarp 
Hall. 

2 . Of merchandise : Charged with duty, or on 
which duty has been pnid. 

s 6 o 4 E. Grimstonb tr. Acostds Hist. Indies 935 Siluer 
that was marked and customed. x6xi Co 1 or , . 

Customed for ; on which Ri) Impost is layed. x6ax Bolion 
Stat. Irtl. 44 ^19 Etho. IV) He, or they so. .carrying bydes, 
or any other staple men handises into Scotland, not cus- 
tomed, shall forfeit [etc ]. 

3 . Frequented or i^tronized by cu«itomers. 

1394 Plat yewelLko. 111. 66 A house well customed. i6xx 
Rich Honest. ^^(1844) 39 An ill customed shoppe. 1703 
Ld. Orrery As you find U 11. ii. 1 have more invitations., 
than the l>est-custom*d Lawyer lias Clients. 


f Cu'Stomeri a. Obs. [a. OF. costumier^ ceus- 
tumUr customary, accustomed, wonted — Pr. cos- 
tumier^ cosdumnier, med.L. costumdrius i—Kom, 
^costummrio for UconsuHildindnus : see Cubtom- 
and -EK .1 Accustomed, wont. 

1303 R. Mrunnb Handl. Sjmne 8807 Who so euer harto 
yRcustummer. 1393 Gower 1. 934 If thou were ever 
Custumere Tofalssemblaunt in any wise. CX400 Rom. Rose 
4939 Youlhe, his chamberere 'I'liat to done yvelle is cus- 
tommere. e 1430 Knt. de la Tour ( 1868) x 34 1 he good lady 
was cuRtumer to herburghe the holy profites. 

OustOllier (k^ sumai), sb. Forms : 5 oustum- 
snere, ooatomer, 5-7 ouatamer , 6 oustomar, ous- 
tymer, ouatomyer, 7 oiistuznler, 5- onstomeT. 
[In senses i and a, and in 6, a. late ArtgloFr. 
custusncTt med.L, custumdrius^eonsmtudindrius : 
see I>u Cange. In the other senses the word ap- 
pears to be 811 Eng. formation upon Custom.] 

1 1 . One who acquires ownership by long use or 
possession: a customary bolder, Ohs. 

si44» Prvmp. Parv, iii Custummere. eustusuariust ustr- 
eapsor. 
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t 2 * An offidal who colleda enstoma or dnea^ 
a ciistom-houBO oflieer. Oh. 

a Liber Higtr Edw, tVUk Hemsek. Oiit, ay CoTounera 

Cduntmller% aarcbert. ^ Act $ iim. V/F, 
c 8 The CuMoiMr «r Cemptrolitr ortho tamo Port. 1309 
SA^oFLp0iseitjfc»\ If Ho than bo ssado a ^ 
inonCiirtoma..of UniCallitiOrof X)om. 1348 VnAtL 
ote, Ermsm. Par, Mark B. tt Sitting at tho raetipc 
rasioino, for wm a pnblicaM or cntiooser. 1809 [too 
CtMrtOM sb. A. t<8t Bedell in PulUds Abet Reiio,, 
Srmemm (1867) 1 74 All tho gold ho bronght with him . . 
oximfivopouiKii, wat toUed. .^tho enttomora^ Dover]. 
1748 p. jimeds EyotUng Post No. mBt Lord ftunham 
. ^0 bo Cuttomer, Collector, etc., in the Port of Dublin. 

8. * One who frequents any place of sale ior the 
sake of purchasing* (J.); one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman; a buyer, 
purchaser. (I'he chief current sense.) 

c 1480 In Eng. GiUis (1870) 3x7 To tV-draw from yof M., 
fie from no brother of }p craft, any of ther coRtomers. 1313 
PirtHBRB. //wfA 1 1x9, 1 taye to cuotomen, and thoto 


that bye any horMet of me. 
catch. 33 Hit thop ^ 


xgpa Gibenb 9 rdPt. Conny- 
very well t^uented with Customcra. 
1611 Shaki. IViui, T. IV. iv. 199 No Milliner can lo 8t hit 
cuttomera with Glouet. 1743 Db Foe Eng. 'Jradesman 
(1841) 1 . viii. 59 Parcebi fit to fill their thopa, and invite 
their cuatomem. 183^ Mbdwin Angler in Ivates 1 tat 
The alehuuae. . had neither oiatomen nor hoot. 18^ Faw- 
cett Pol, Ecotu 11. X. (18761 359. 
t 4 . A person with whom one has dealings; 
a familiar associate or coinpaniun {yf some one). 
Obs. (passing into sense 5). 

Hall Chron. xs3 The wagoner came to the gate, 
cauira the porter. .The porter (whiche welknew the voice of 
his cuatonierX tsfit T. Hevwood Prov. k Ep^, (1867) 6x 
Ijo hit accuatomed customers he gat. S390 Sihakb. Com. 
Err. IV. iv. 63 You Minion you, are theM your CuatomcraT 
ifiax Br. Mountagu Diatribm a Laxy ignorance, or patient 
idleneue, the common cuttoroert of the clergy, 
t b. A common woman, prostitute. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 907 , 1 thinke thee now some 
common Cu-atonier. 1604 — 0 th. iv* i. 193, 1 marry her 1 
What? a customer 1 


6. colloq. A person to have to do with ; usually 
with some qualifying adjective, as ugly^ awkward, 
queer, rum, etc. ; * chap *, ‘ fellow *. 

1389 R. Harvev PL Perc. (15901 ix Falae witnea. .ia taken 
^ now for a cuatome of one lewd Customer. 163a Hevlin 
CMmogr. 'I'o Rdr, Such a Countrcy-customer id id meet 
with one 1818 8cott Hrt. Midi xxviii, An thou meeieat 
with ugly cu>toinr’rs o’ the road. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, 
Queer customers (hose monks. Ibid xx, A precious aeedy- 
looking customer. 1863 Spsing Lapl. 185 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkwaid customer when brought to bay. 

tb. -iCuBTOMABY .rA, Custumal jA Obs. 


, i6xa Sbldkn 7 'it/es Hen. 331 That aide de Ranfon (aa it 
ia caild in the Custumier of Normandie). 1771 Antif. 
Sartsb. 99 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
leal n, that Bordage was a base tenure. 


Cu'StomerlesB, a. notue-wd. [f. prec. + -less ] 
'W’ithout a customer. 

1859 Sala Gas light k D. vii. For years the railway tavern 
stood deaerted'lookinj^, customerlest.. 

t Cu itomerBlup. Obs. [f. Cubtomxb 2 r 
-SHIP J The office of a collector of customs. 

1487 Act 3 Hen. VII. c. 7 ITic said . Office of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher. X591 Pkbctvali. Sp. I)ut , , 
Almoxari/adgo, the cu'ttomerahip, custome. 163a Wads- 
worth tr, Sandtwats Cw, Wars bPaiu 2x6 Profitable rights, 
aa. .Subsidies, Customerships. 

Gustom-lkouse (kv stdmhaus). [Cubtom 4.1 

1 . A house or office at which custom is collected ; 


esp. a government offi.e situated at a place of im- 
poit or export, as a seapoit, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported, b. transf. 
The office of the establishment or department 
which has the management of the customs. 

a 1490 Boionkr Itin. (Nasmith X776} 167 Tranaeundo per 
le cuhtom-hous uaque per le conuyt. tmh Udali., etc. 
Ernsm. Par. Matt ix. (K ), As he passed by the cuatome- 
hoiise, he e>pyed littiiig there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. 1604 Dekkfr Honest Wh. Wka 1873 11 . 141 
My men are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares. x66x 
Cowley Disc. Govt, O. Cromwell Wks. X710 11 . 659 How 
much we ha ve got ten by it, let t he Custom-liouse and Exchange 
inform you. lyit Budgkll Sped. No. 077 P3 Its Cargo was 
seized on by the Officers of the Custom-house. 1893 Southey 
Eng. Eclognes ix. He . . Swore no faUe oaths, except at the 
custom-house. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iv, Smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Custom-House. 

2. attrib.f ns custom-house oath, officer, station. 

1795 Db Foe Voy. round World 18401 lox Agreeing with 
the custom-house officer for a small matter 1748 Overai. 
in Wbiston Mem. 411 A Custom-House Oath is become 
a proverbial Expression, for a Thing not to be reguarded. 

Emembon Eng. Traits, Religion Wka. (Bohn) II. xox 
The modes of initiation are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths. 

Hence Oiutoiii-lioiUMr {nomce-wd.\ a custom- 


houae officer. 

1883 Cabi VLB Fredh. Gt, xxi. ii, CaitifTofa Cuttom-houser. 

t Cu'itoiuisifrf vbl. sb. Obs. rare, [f. CuBTOlf 
V. 3 -F-iwo 1.] (See quot.) 

i6si CoTCR., Gabellage, a customlng ; an imposing or pay- 
ing of custome. 

^‘■toinleBBv a, Honce-wd, [f. Custom sb. 5 
k -LEAS.] Lacking cuatom. 

1838 Hew Monthly Mag. LIV. 337 The aspect of Bond- 
street with its customlese tr a des m en. 


Ok, [f.CU 8 Toaiil» 4 >^tT*.] 
Ai A enstoiB* bAbituslly. 

a4ii Caxtoii Myrr* nt. aiiL t8x Wb« tint CMiAaiMly datk 
gladly tho good voikea. Of# Covuumos EPmm* Aon 
f Pet, 11 . IS Saltito you euoty onm othor with a kyttOr qot 
alter iho iortt that la toiioii moro attCmuoly llurt^bimly; 
*88ff J* Olm tr.Gnmffede AuMchrtst iv. t*8b»^^b*ua 
cuaiomly viod to teroo God. .by a imu Miibr waiiar* 

H OvitMi (krit^). Ok, (m* 88 l«8tiiL) (U 
custos, Fonnerly treated ml Eng* with pL omtmes : 
now conidonaly Lathi, with pi euModto.} 

L A keeper, juardian, waraeD, cnitodian. 

1488 MeTceri Rec, in Blades Life Csuden 130 Joho lam- 
bert, John Warde, Jdm Baker, Joho Alburgh. Guttosoa 
1393 Lo. BaaHEtt Froies. Pref. 1 The voitua of hitiory .. 
hath to her cuttot and kepar. It (that It to tay, tyiM\ WhMha 
consumeth the other wrltyngea. 1308 GraRtom ChrOn, IL 
X58 Tho kinj..inade Stephen Ed worth Conatablo of tho 
1 ower, and Cuatot of the Clilo of London. P^itt 
ChrisiUmegr. 197 In the abaence and minority oftnt Kings 
. .diva, a Clergymen have beene CuatotsM or Vleeroyes of 
the Kingdome. il^ Thacebrav Hewcemes L im Tho 
senior pupil and Gustos of tbo room. 1878 STttaai Cenet, 
Hist, ni. xviii. Iff On the axst [April tsao} Glouoaslor uaa 
appointed lieutenant and custos of the king ' 


i In certain Latin titlci retained more or leM in 


general use. 

t Cwsfs»6rvw/wwC Keeper of the briefii*): aaoflkorlntho 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleat, who had tbo 
custody of writs, warrants, and othor documents. 

Custes rotulemm : the principal Justice of the peace In 
a county, who has the custody ot the rolls and rccoids of tho 
sessions of the peace. 

Custes sigdlt : the Keeper of the Seal. 

1349-3 Act 34-35 Hem Vlli, c. sy I 53 There thiA bo 
, .one custos rotulonim in eoery of the sayd twelue shires. 
1834 View Regnl. Chaneety 49 The Custos brevium in the 
Court of Common-Pleat which hath been an office usually 
granted by I .etters-Patent from before the Reign of Edw. f. 
1696 I.urrBBLL Rnf/ Rel (1837 II. tot Mr. Fowket, who 
hath the custot brevium office in the Kinn bench court. 
i86a I.O. Brougham Prit. Const, xviL 974 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or rather the Custos Rotulorum in each county. 

Cn'StOBBhip. [f. prec. k -8BXP.] The office 
of custos, 

1641 PtVNNE Antip. x86 Thomas de Corbridge.. bestowed 
, .(thel Custuseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave. 1866 Daity Hews it Feb. p/6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos^ 
ship has been, .ciihanceo . . by Gordon’s capturo. 


t Oustral (ko‘strifl). Obs. exc. List, Also 6 
ooustrall, 6 7 ooatrelvl, ooitereL See also 
CoiBTBEL. [Coincides In meaning with OF, 
coustillier, dlleur, lit. a soldier armed with a coses* 
tills (see CUBTiLK), hence/ an esquire of the bodie, 
an armour bearer ynto a knight, the seruant of 
a man at armes; also, a groome of a stable* 
(Cotgr.). But the regular B^g. repr. of this would 
be custeler, custler, and it is not essv to account 
for the metathesis of this to custrel. The secondary 
sense * knave, base fellow ’ ( commoner in the variant 
coistrcl) is not found with Yx, coustillier, and seems 
to have arisen from association with CusTBON.] 

1 . An attendant on a knight or man-at-armi. 

149s in Rymrr Ecsdera (r7io*XIl. 478 Evety of thoim 

liavyng with him hU Custrell and his Page. 1493 Hem. V 11 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 11 1 . ti To make as many speres with 
their cuntrelles and di.lances. .at ye can furnisshe. > 84 * 
HAi.LCArtN. 11809)5x9 1 he Kyng ordeined 50 gentlemeniie 
to bee speres euery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunca 
and a Cu^trell. a 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 1. xix. 
(1609 96 They [E«qu*reR] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of the Armes of Lords or Knights. t6iy-x8 Daniel 
( oil. Hist Eng. (1696) 93 Brabansons (which were certay^ 
Mercenaries commonly called the Routt or Costerels t. 1830 
James Darnlev xi. 50,9 Now promoted to the dignity of 
custiel, or shield -bearer, 

2 . A term ot reproach : Knave, base fellow. See 
CoiBTBEL 2. 

X38X-1783 [tee CoisteelI. 160B Shako. Per. tv. vi. 176 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every custerel \yrinied 
cusherel, Globe coistrcl], that comes enquiring for ms Tib. 

Custrel. var. of Cobi bel >, Obs. 
t Ou'Btreling. ooutrelyng. Obs. [dim. 
of CUBTFEL ; sec -INO.] I-ed, noom, ‘ knave '. 

a 1353 Udall Royster D. 1. iv. (Am) 99 Oh, your cous- 
trelyng Bore the lahteme a fielde to before tbe goselyng. 

tCu’Btrou, Obs. Forms: 4 quyatron, qwis- 
tron, 4-6 quyBtroiin(e, 5 q^ataroun, qays- 
teroun, (?) qwiatoune, oustnm, 6 ooyetrowne ; 
Sc. ouAtron, f'-7 -oun, 7 -one. [a. OF. eoistron, 
coestron, quistron, coitron, in nom. case questres^ 
quaistrct scullion late L. cocistrdnem, nom. cods* 
tro 'tabemarius* (Papias).] 

1 , A scullion, a kitchen-knave ; hence a boy or lad 
of low birth, bnse-bom fellow, * cad vagabond. 

rsyoo K. Alls. 95x1 Ther n'as knave, no quyttron, That 
he no hadde god waryton. a 1400 Odouian 154 Scheteyth 
a boy lothly of face, A quysteroun . . And seyde : * Hark, thou 
cokes knaue’. nt 1400-30 Jf/tjratu/dr 3303 Lot sojwqucloof 
qwistrunnes[/rfM///f owistrumnes] ray qnalita has changld I 
c 1400 Rom Rose 886 This God of Love of his fasoun Was 
lyke no knave, ne quyMroun. <11309 Skelton {title\ 
Agajmste a comely coystroyne, that curyowsly chawntyd, 
and curryshly cowntred. — Howe douty D, Albany 171 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 1330 Lyndesay Test, Papyngo 
390 Pandaris. pykthankis, custronls, and clatteraris Loupis 
vp frome laddis, sine lychtis among lardis. a 1S03 Polwaot 
in Montgomerie Fiyting xaS Yile vagabound- .Custraun I 



otrsnruAXi, 




2. — CtraTREL 1. 

Faiivan CAfvm. vfi. 503 The •P«nra to ham for them 
end tbeyr cuetrun euery day haUe a floreyn. 

Ciuitum, etc, oba. (orma of Custom, etc. 
Cutmi&al (kirgtiffmi&i), euMtomal (kv^ats- 
ro21\ JLaw. [from medX. custumalisx 
aee neat.] A written collection or abstract of the 
customa of a manor, dty, province, etc.; i»Cub- 

TOMART sb. 

1570-6 I^MaARDi Ptramb K^nt (i6e6) 110 A Latino Cm- 
tuinall of the tuwue of Hyde. 1741 T. Robiksom Gavelkhtd 
ill. 35 Set forth in the Custumal of those Manon. 1771 
0 *nt. Moff. XLL 35< The Customall of the Cinque Ports. 
1875 Mains //<>/. Just, i. 6 The Custumals or manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. 188a 
Affurtfutn 8 Aor. 441/3 l*)ie 'Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings*, in 1607. .IS not. .a manor custonial, but. .an account, 
taken on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical custouu 
of the parish. 

Cn'Stnual, a. [od. med.L. cos-, custumdlis, 
correaponding to OP. costumel^ f. Rom. and med.L. 
costumat OY, costume Qxsvfoyii aee-AL.] Having 
to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

1889 Sis J. Monckton in Pall Malt G, 5 Oct. 6/3, 1 find 
in the recoids no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal ofiicer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

t OU'Mtamliede. Obs. rare, [f. Custom sb. 
-i>-HKAD.] Cnstomary practice, custom, habit, 
r 1340 Cursor AT. 39139 (Cotton Oalba) pe first in thoght, 
hat oher in dede, he thrid in syn of custumhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cu* 8 yng, aphctic f. accusing, (Cf. Cuser.') 
r 1470 Hbnsy Ivallaesvi. 400 Began a sair cusyng to mak. 
Cut (h 9 t), sb.l Also outt, -e. [Origin and 
original sense uncertain. 

This has been usually regarded as merely a Bpecial um of 
Cut under which it is still treated in recent dictionaries); 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, cut * the act or result of cutting * is (like such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from the 16th c., while cut * lot* goes back Iwfore 
1300, standing quite alone without any sense of Cut s 6 J 
to explain or support it. Secondly, in M £. , in the verb Cut 
and Its pa. pple, the forms Ar/, AiV, Act are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spellings are found for this word, 
only cutf cult {cutis's. 'I'he latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that cut * lot * is an absolute use of 
the pa. pple. meaning *the cut slick or straw', * the cut 
or marked thing drawn’, a use which would besides 
be very difficult to admit at so early a date. There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
’cutting', used in the other Teutonic languages; in these 
the word Lot. with its cognates, is the native term. It is 
evident that nratuinfcuts has been from the X3th c a more 
(topulor form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than 'casting lots’, Welsh hasrtv/'a 
little piece, a cut, a gobbet, a lot ’ < Silvan Evans* ; cwt lot 
occurs in Salesbury’s transl. of the Bible, 1520 ; and the word 
has in Welsh the derivatives lot, lottery-ticket, share, 

cutty syn lot, ticket ; but it may be from English.] 

1 . «LoT: in the phrase draw cutsy originally 
draw (or lay) cut, applied to a ready way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of ttneqnal length. 

The simplesc and most usual way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits being shorter {o\ it may ht longer) than the 
others ; these being held so that one end only is exposed, 
each person draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit differing in lencth is the person to 
whom the lot falls. In l.'iter use each nit is called « cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ' cut 
a. To draw (lay^ cut. 

« 1300 Cursor M. 16699 (Cott.) A-bute bis kirtel drou bal 
cutt. 31x340 Hampolb Psalter xxi. xB On iny clathe {mi 
laid kut. C1388 Cmaucbk Parti, T. 465-7, 1 r^e, that cut 
among us alle We druv^e, and let so wher the cut wil falle; 
And M that hath the cut, with herte blithe .Schal renne to 
the toun. c 1440 VorkATyst. xxxv 393, 1 rede we drawe cutte 
for ))U coote, Ihui. 393 The seborte cutte schall wynne. 
x^3 Cath. Angl. 88 I’o drawe Cuite, sortiri, 1533 Moss 
A^t. XXX vii. Wks. 903'! Let them draw cut betwene them. 
S. To draw cuts. 

S450-X530 Myrr. our Ladye p, Iviii, They drew cuttes 
amonge mem whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
Palsgb. 536/2, I drawe lottes, or drawe cutres, as folkes 00 
for sporte, ye joue am court festu [short straw]. 1580 
SiDNBY Arcadia 11613) 154 Mydaughter Mopsa. .may draw 
emts, and the shortest cut speak e nrst. Shaks. Com. 
Krr. V. i. 433. s6oo Maides hletatn. iv. in Builen O. PI. 

1. 140 Whether shall begin his note ? Draw cuttes . .content ; 
tlte longest shall begin. i6sx^ Bromk Jmt. Cretu 111. Wks. 
1873 III. 405, 1 am puBseird in the choice. Would some 
sworne Brother . . were here to draw a Cut with me. x6o 
Walton Angler 75, I think it is best to draw cuts and avoid 
contention. . Ixiok, the shortest Cut fals Co Coridon. a 1745 
Swift Direct. Servants. Who is to stay at home is to Le 
determined by short and long cuts. i85S Kingkijby IVcsttu, 
Ho (1861) 300 We three will draw cuts for the honour of 
going with him. 

t b. The drawing or casting of lots : f with or 
by cut, by lot. Obs. 

xa. . Leges tjuai. Burgoruut liv. (Sc. Stat), Et sciendum 
cst quod stallangiator nullo temtxxre potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de aliquo merciinonio cum burgense. a 1340 
Hamfolb Psalter xv. 6 Strengis.. fell as wi)» kut. 15x3 
Douglas /Eueis l viii 37 Be cut or cavil that pleid sone 
partid was. 1535 Stbwart Cron, Scot, (1858) 1. 39 Be cut 
and cavill thaiTuIl his part fell he. 

1 2. (One’s) lot, fate, fortune ; fate or fortune as 
a ruler of events. Obs. 

MX'hAfs HAMroi.s Psedter sxx. x8 In hi hend (arel my 
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leottos. s4SilAi. I KmgieQ. cxir, Hirchot has^euttls 
two In band, both of 3our w^e and of 3our wo, CM 499 St, 
Cuthbort S367 To couent he him putt la religu^ to 
prove his cult. ibtd. 67^3 To eugland felle a sary cutt. 
1513 Douglas Mneu l iif. 76 Quhilk is by cutt gevin me 
to hair in hand, xg^e Palsos. exi/a Cutte or loctc, sort. 
1635 Pacitt Chrisisemogr. 1 . (1646) ao6 You see . . how 
fortunate a cut those Gods have giveu us, whom wee robbed. 

I Chit (ksi), sb.^ [In brandies l->-V f. Cut v , ; in 
VI ellij^ical use of the pa. pple. ; in VIII the word 
may be distinct, since the pnrase occurs about or 
before 1400 , while the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the i 6 th c.] 

I. Act of cutting. 1. It/. 

x8o8 CoaasTT Pol. Reg. 35 June 997 ’The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It is merely flummef-y. xSex Mss. 
Iasudon Ladies' Comp, Flower Card. (ed. 9) 8x 'The shoot 
sliould be cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut 

2. A stroke or blow with a sharp-edged initm* 
ment, as a knife, sword, etc. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 111. iL 187 Through tbis^ the wel- 
beloued Brutus stabb'd . . This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. 17SO I)b Fox Crusoe (iB^o) IL iv. 68 Seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. x8^ 
Faouus Chiefs Dunhoyn. 55 Hia face ..had been dis- 
figured by a sabre cut. 

b. Fencitty^BiiA Sword exercise. A slashing blow 
or htroke given with the edge of the weapon (dis- 
tinguished from a thrust given with the point). 

sspe G. Harvey Piereds Super. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
foines. 1833 Kegul Instr. Castalry 1. 148 Each * Cut ’ has 
its ' Guard V x8^ Dickens OldC. Shop II. i, The broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and guards complete. 

o. Cut and thrust', {a) as sb., the net of cutting 
and thrusting ; hand-to-hand stniggle ; {b^ os at/j. 
(the words being hyphened), adapt^ for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or connected 
with cutting and thrusting ; also ; (r) ell/pt. — 
cut-and-thrust sword. 

1840 Thackeray Catherines He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came^ tumbling into the redoubt ! 
X843 LvnoN Last Bar. i. iii. Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles. x8^ Grots Creece{i% 62 ) 1 . ii. 63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Brit. Atag. IV. 301 My sword with a cut-and-thrust 
blade. z8ao Scoit A hoot iv. The word ssoord comprehended 
all descriptions whether liack-sword or basket-hilt, cut-and- 
thrust or rapier. 1838 Dickkns Nkh. Nick, ix, 'Phat . . 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts iu melo- 
dramatic performances inform each other they will meet 
again. 1895 Towm* Plato (ed. a) II. 431 The short cut and 
thrust mechud of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cane, etc. 
xvag New Cant. Diet. , I took him a Cut cross tne Shoulders. 

X787 *G. Gambado' Acad. Horsemen (tSog) 36 A good 
smart cut over hts (the horse's] right cheek and eye. 1833 
Ht. Martinkau Manch, Strike iii. aa A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whip. s886 Burton Arab. Nts. 
(Abr. ed.) 1 . 3^6 He aenteticcd him to receive an hundred 
cuts with the scourge. 

4. Jig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an act of unkindness, etc . ; 
a severe disaster or misfortune ; a blow, shock. 

1568 C. Watson Polyfi. 65 a. The Romans, .acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repube. x6o6 .Shaks. A nt. «$* 
Cl. i. ii. 173. 163s IL Bolton Comf. AJfl, Consc. iii. 15 

A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience. 1966 Goody 
TtwhShoes ti. vii. (x88i) 136 Thin was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Dlspohitiun. 1889 E. Bagshaw Advent Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and disparaging words. 

6 . An excision or omission of a part. 

x6o 4 MiDDi.noN f'at her Hubbards T. Wks. (1886) VIT I. 

77 He mu!*t venture . . to the Bankside, where be must sic 
out the breaking-upof a comedy, or the first cut of a tragedy. 
S779 Shbridan Criite 11. ii. Hey day 1 here's a cut 1 What, 
are all the mutual protestations outY x88e Sat. Rett, x May 
568 The piece . .will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which wo have suggested are made. 

6 . The act of 'cutting down'; a reduction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly I/. S.) 

1881 Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by a still 
further ' cut ’ of two cents. x888 7'imes 13 Nov. yx (Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day becuuse of a radical cut in 
tlie freight rates between Chicago and the sea-board. 

7. The act of ‘ cutting * by a horse : see Cut v. 
2 * 1 : the part of the leg injured by cutting. 

x668 Lond. Gas. No. 3376/4 A brown Gelding . . cuts on 
the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Legs. 1865 Youatt Horse 
xvi. (1873) 37 X The inside of the leg, immediately under j 
the knee . . is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy cut. 

8 . Card-playitig. The act of cutting a pack of 
cards ; the card obtained by cutting, f Pfew cut : 
name of some game at cards (^/^r.). 

199B Florio, Trinca, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. 1718 Swift yml. Mod. Lady, The deal, the shufile. 
and the cut. i860 Cbawley Handy Bh. Games 334 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh cut, the dealer 
having the option of shuffling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are connidered a cut. 

8 . A Step in dancing : see Cut v 30 . 

1676 Ethsrbdcb Man qf Mode V. ii, No one woman is 
worth the loss of a cut in a caper. X7U Smollstt Per. Pic. 
xi V, Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. x84a Dickkmsi 
Amer* Notes bxH Sins^ sliuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and cross-cut s8ps Mrs. H. Waed D. Greens viii, David 
stopped bis cut and shuffle. 

10. A particular stroke In various garnet with 
balls; a, The itrt^e described av. Cut v. 

31 a« b. Lawn Tenniu The stroke described s.v. 
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Cut ip. 31 b ; also the ^sciiew'^pcrt oti the ball bf 
this stroke, a Creguet. A str^e In which a bau 
is driven away obfiqiiely by another ball 
Nackets. A ball served so that it strikes upon or 
I below the 'cnt-line*, which is a fault. 

sfiss StowstnMog Brit. Sports 1x868) 56B The main difi^ 
fereiioo is betwoeu the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horisontol one to off side. J. D. Hbath Crogseet 

Player 3a More force will be required to send a ball a given 
distance by a cut, than when it is rushed in a straightllnel 
1874 Field X5 Aug., Good balls always bound, except when 
lliey have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikea 
1878 Julian Marshall Lavm Tennis y_The cut will alae 
be found very useful in the service. ift8 Stbsl ft Lyttm.- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr. > 61-a The real genuine cut goes 
CO the left side of point . . When the player is well in . . I16 
very often makes, .a clean cut ; that is to say, he hiu with 
a bat quite horixontal to the ball, and not over it. 

11. Cun Monuf. Each of ihe various processei 
through which the several limbs of the gun pass. . 

x88x GiBENsa Gun ojo In some arms upwards of i,oee 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes. 

12. col/oq. The act of 'cutting' or refusing to 
recoil ize an acquaintance. 

1798 [-ee Cuttke]. 1819 Annwersary, Travelled MonI»y 
133 That look which London calls a cut. Our traveller on 
Ills cousin put. 1848 Thackbray Bk, Snobs ti. (D.), Wf 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. s86a 
Merivalb Rem. Kmp. (1865) V. xliv. a68 Tfag Cut, the last 
resource of suilenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 

18. (See quot.) 

xl^ Scribueds Mag. XIX. 337/1 Often in Morms a strong 
Rwitt current runn along the coast between the outer bar ana 
the shore, called by the surfmen the 'set’ or 'cut '. 

+ 14. Irish Hist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post : cf. Cut V. 34 . Obs. 

X634-5 Stat. Ireland (1765) II. 169 To that end doe make 
cuts, levies and plotments u;^n themselves to pay them. 

II. 16. A passage, course, or way straight 
across ; esp. as opposed to going round a comer or 
by a circuitous route. Also concr., and fig, 

Habribom Descr. Brit. ii. 3 in Holtushed, The 
shortest and mobt usual! cut that we nave out of our Hand 
to the Maine is from Dover . . unto Calice. xgBi Savilb 
Tacitud Hist. 1. xxxi. (1591) 19 Tired and siLk with so long 
a cut {/onga uavigotione]. t6ee Holland J.iry xxxii. xxiii. 
834 Whence the passage over to Connth is a cut [tmy'ectm] 
almost of seven miles. 1637 Hkvwood Dial. xv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 333 So long a cut Mu<;t I take pains to waft thee. 1831 
A. Fonblan(>ub Bug. under f AdmitiUt, (1837^ )1. 174 The 
cot across the fields is shut up. 1883 Parker Tyne Childo 
973 One of those rhctoriLiaiis who would take any cut to 
a climax. 

b. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens the 
distance, abstr. aii'd concr., lit and fig. 

1589 Gkeenb Menaphon (Arb.) 70 He . . bailing the winde 
fauourable, made a slioit cut. ^ctggo Maoix^wm Faust, iii. 
na The shortest cut for conjuring Is stoutly to abjure the 
IVinity. 160X Hoi lant> Puny 1 . 63 I'he shortest cut into 
Greece. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 114 The way is not 
alwaics by the shortest cut. x866 Argyll Retgn Law 
vii. (ed. a) 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. x888 
Burgon Lives xa Gd. Men II. xi. 3x1 A short cut across the 
fields . . was made for the convenience of the inhabilanta 
o. Also near cut. (Still common in 5ir.) 

16x4 Bf. )Aa\x. R ecoil. Treat. 1x15 Hee. .now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown Trav. Gertn, 
(1677) a The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 
from lAkistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) iv. s.v, Anaxagoras, There is a near cut to 
huaven from every place, itex Gabriblu Myst. Hush. II. 
135 He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts. 1803 Maria Vanxeb Fate 43 The old man . . had 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood, 

III. 16. The shape to which, or style in which 
a thing is cut ; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc.). 

XS79 1 -yly Euphnes (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut. s6oo Shaks. A, r. L. 11. vii. 155 with eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall rut. ,cs684 Frost of 16^-4. X9 
The cuts were diamond, the substance ice. 1703 Moxon 
Aleck. Kxerc. 15 You see how the Files of several Cuts 
succeed each other. 1751 Johnson Ransbler Na 136 r 5 
Wearing n gown always of the same cut and colour. i8es 
Noval Lhron. XV. 135 From the cut of her anils an enemy. 
1883 S. C. Hau. Retrospect II. 187 A brond-brimmad liat 
aua coat of Quakerish cut. 
b. fig. Fashion, style, make. 
x5go Nashk Pasqnits A Pol. 1. Cij b, A right cutte of the 
Worde, without gigges or fancies. x6ob 3 ManningHam in 
Eng. Illust. Mag, Mar, (1884)368 s A young pliant, but of 
a short cutt. x6a8 Prynnb Lovedockes as Others of the 
common rauke and cut. t74x Richardson Pamela (1834) 
I. X7X My good mother was one of this old fasliioued cut, 
1856 Mrs. Caui-vlk L ett. II. 307 These Londoners are xdl of 
tlie cut of this woman. 

0 . 7he cut of one's jib : one's general appear- 
ance or look, slang, orig. nautical : see Jtd. 

ste SouTHBV in L^e 4 Corr. V. 144 Their likeablTity, 
which depends somethin upon till cut of their jib. t8i3a 
Marrvat P. Simple ii, I see you’re a sailor by the cut of 
your Jib. x88i R. Buchanan God^t Man 11. iii, 1 like the 
ait of your jib leas than ever. 

17. Phrase. A cut ahooe (some person or thing) ! 
a degree or stage above, colhg, 

[1797 Lamb Lett. (x888) I. 78 Inere is much abstroae 
sdence in it above my cut.] s8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvL 
Robertson is rather a cut abiine roe. 1840 Marrvat Perckmf 
Keene i, She was. .a cut above the housekeeper in the stUh 
room. i8ot L. B. Walford Mioekigfgf Monica xi, I'hc 
girl herself is a cut below par. 



OUT, 

nr. He nnit, effect, or prodnet of cattiao. 

*“ * iwliMe made lqr« imup. 
Inatrao^ an Indaioa: a aroand made by 
cattW, a pmb. ' 

«d. ou. cZ^fn. ^ 

Vf iP*® V of tho non hod cuu In their *y.-Vt ond 
Ihicho . 0)9 Coona Viet. Stnguy »«<». «H *4 wSm ^ 

irhS?oSh*t2:^'- tk* -iviS. «.,hi u, 

19. An indtion made in the edge of a garment, 
etc., for ornament ; a slash ; a natural indentation, 
as in the edge of a leaf. 

"■ 3x3 While one 

w^deth hiff patrimonv uj^n pounces and cuts. 15^ Lvra 
fhdams 11. Ixxxiii. wx Sauing that euery little leafe hie 
cuttM are a rat Me narrower, im Shaks. Mitck Ath 
m. IV. >9 Oinh a gold and cut^ and S?d with siluer. 1S41 
Milton Ch. vi, (1851) lao She might go Jagg'd in ae 

““y ?¥** p*®"’**‘ 

(1840) II. am. ey; The habit. . with, .cuts and slashes almost 
on every side. 

aO. A poMage or channel : a. An artificial water- 
Murae cnt or dag ont ; a channel, canal, cutting. 

fin nAmmAn ..ba in • n * . 


ncwe er^ a^ make me newe cmrintiTthiiV ttid Ih^ 

®‘ *8 Preaxnb., The Leading and Passage 
of the sad Water, thorough such a . . Cut, as may servTfbr 
J a of BW*. i«P3 Kmoilbs HisL Turin 

*>*■ 

^ Through these Fens run great Cute 

or Drejma 1803 G. Rosa DUriet (z86o) II. ao To make 
a . . navigable cut from the Red Sea to the Nile. 1893 Act 
^ u f* ® 7? • 5 * watercour-^e, mill race, cut, feat, or 
other channel for conveying water.. from any river. 

fb. A natural narrow opening or passage by 
water ; a channel or strait 
X598 GaimEWEV 7 act/us' Ann. v. li. (i6ea) iio Hastening 
oucr the loronsoan and Thermean cut, and passing by 
Holland Camdcn'a Brit. 11. 903 Mona 
whereof Cesar maketh mention, in the mids of the Cut . . 
^tweene B» uaine and I relaiid. id4a Fuller My ^ Prof. 
•'•r.ii. via. 77 As it were but a narrow cut to mrry over. 
1678 tr, Gnva\A rt of W^ar ii. xoa The Casfle of Salses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 
o, A creek or inlet. Now local. 

*? 3 ® Kingd. <Jh Commw. 456 The Country is 

full of cuts and inlets from this River. ^^VJ Beverley Deck 
®*’ commonly called Beverley Beck. 
*rP® »37 Cut, used on the eastern 

alu^e of r Jorida as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut os a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part of a city, etc. ; a railway cutting. 

* 7?9 Sir H. Sloanr in Phil. Trout, XXXVI. 961 Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
y-« then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 A«. Shuotit^ 
(^ 79*1 3«> The sportsman may. .watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs Chroujjh the wood. i88x (.hicogo Timet 
IS Mar., The snow is six feet in the cuta s88i Beriboer't 
Mag. XXII. 5J8/a On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

e. Theair. A narrow longitudinal opening, cnt 
in the flooring of the stage, by wliich scenes aie 
moved up and down, 

1899 Bala Gfu-light ifr D. ii. 93 On this* frame the scene 
to be painted is placed ; and worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may require. s88s L. Wacner Pantomimet 
55 The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 
flooring of the stage. .When required these cuts are opened 
. .for the passage of the scenes to be sent up. 

21 . A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel ; the impression from this *, an engraving, 
a plate. Now restricted to engravings on wo^ 
(see WooDODT), those on metal l^ing called plaits. 

x^ Sir T. Browne Pteud, Kf. 358 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs by Cevallerms. Mm Evelyn Chalcogr, 
81 The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
ihid. 84 With some other cuts in wood known by his mark. . 
All those excellent Wood Cuts. xdM Lmd. Got, No. 3131/3 
1 'he Cults of the University. . richly bound, and Printed in 
Folio at the Theatre. X710 IIrarns ColUct. (OxC Hist. 
Soc.) 111 . XT The wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781 Crabbe 
J.ihrmry Wka 1834 11 . 39 Bibles, with cuts and comments. 
x8a4 J. Johnson Tyfogr. 1 . 053 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed. x88s M^. if Art Sept. 449/1^ A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position. 

1 22 . A carving. Obs. rare. 

1658 Hitt. Q. Chrittina 264 The Church of $t. Francu . . 
with noble statues, embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Gitieke marble* 

V. A piece cut off. 

23 . A piece of anything cnt off; esp. of meat, a slice. 

SMX PSRCIVALL Sp. Diet., Tajodo, a cut of fiesh, a slice 

of bread. X64X Pbacham Worth ^ Ptnng in Arb. Gamtr 
VI. 865 The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. 1737 
Johnson in Botmli, 1 had a cut of meat for sixpence, ana 
bread for a penny. 1864 D. G. Mitchell .Skv. Sfor, 3s 
Perhaps we can uVe a cut off the same joint. 

24 . A piece of cloth of a definite length cnt from 
a warp. 

>753 Hanway Trav, (1769) I. nr. xxviL 1x3 Thepreeent. . 
consisting of several cats of fine cloth. iSm Lotour Com* 
utistiom Gloss., Cult, sometimes called * ends*, are pieces of 
cloth of a certain length (generally of or about xqo yards) 
cut from a warp. 

u* A certain quantity of yam; properijr con- 
taining lao rounds of the l^al reel| ana 91 inches 
long. (aSSr. and uortA, 
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JV* MOh (1883) 111* a See Two wosMS tot 
gSooiMofUnmyOm. 1708/^. VI It **74 linen 
woe . must he good and toll tale of silt score threoda to 
cult*. STQt Siotia. Atth itesrIwrgM fCsplMitoA) IX. 
3^ (Jsw,) A stone of the fin^ (wool], .wilt yield as sl^ 
^ containing xe cuta ai^ eo^ cut heuig xao 

luui^i of the legal reel, itfo Man. Bdgbwouth Pattmft 
<1854) 34 * Mary aimn nine cuts a day beiides 
dfl^ ®11 w®* to h® dime m the home, 

ao. The quantity cut (of a natural product, asp, 
timber), diefly 

lim R, W. JDicicson Proei, Agrie. (1807) II. 360 A medium 
crop Tor toe first cut il^ Lumbermouft Gom, x 6 Mar., ITio 
cut of this year exceeded the cut of lest year by at least le 
per cent 1890 T tmot ea hmt 4/e The cut of violet clovers 
in^France Is not likely to be large. 

27 . f^e qnot) 

i8go bia/tci Main (Bostont, Ktniucln wordt 11. 84 Cut, 
with tobacco raisers, .a portion of a timacco field. * Did 
you^ish worming that cut you were on ? * 

*VX Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

^ 28 . ^A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse* (Naies). Obs. [It is doubtful 
whether the sense is * cut-tail horse or * gelding 
1596 Skeltoh Magniif. 996 In fayth, I set not by the 
woride two Dauncastercuttys. 9577 Whetbtonr Rtmtmbr. 
Cotcoignt in Stul GL (Ajrb.) ^ The Colliers cut, the 
Courtiars Steed will tire. 1506 SHAica x Hen. IV. 11. i. 6, 
1 prdthee Tom, beate Cots Saddle, .the poore lade is wrung 
in the withers. x6xa TYva NobU K. lit. iv, He’s buy me 
a white cut, forth for to ride. 

t 29 . A term of abuse, applied to a man or 
womnn, Obs. or dial. 

(Perh. from prec. senae t with Coll mt cut, cf. Falstaff's 
'call me horse* in x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 9x5. As applied to 
a woman, app. more opprobrious : cf. Cutty ] 
c 1490 H. Mrdwall NeUure, If thou ms hym not take hys 
owne w^ Call me cut when thou metest me another day. 
*578 J* Still Comm. Gurien v. U, That lying cut is lost, 
that sne is not swinged and beaten. s6ox Shaks. 7 Wv/. H. 
II. iU. 903 If thou hast her not t' the end, call me Cut. 1605 
Loud. Prodigal C ij b. And 1 doe nut meete him, chill giue 
you Icaue to call me cut. xy^ Hew Coot. Diet , A Cnt in 
some Northern Counties, .sbioifieb a Strumpet, xtoo Scott 
Abbot xix, 'You shall call me cult if 1 do go doun said 
Adam. 

1 30 . a. Gunnery. A short cannon of any calibre, 
xfiya Comfleat Gunner 1. vii. 9 Bastard Pieces are shorter 
chases, .and are therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in the l>ore; as those of Demi> 
Cutverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 

b. Gaming^, (pi.) «Cut dice; dice made of 
irregnlar shape for cheating. Obs. 

xyxx PucKLB Club ax note, At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, bars, cuts. 

1 81 . A kind of blanket : see quot. Obs. 

1877 Plot Hat. Hitt. Oxfordshire 979 Of their best tail 
wooll they make the blankets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
callfd cuts, which serve Sea-men for their Hanimocs. 

82 . pi. Persons who have * cut * each other, t. e. 
renounced each other*8 acquaintance, colloa. 

sSyx Daily Newt 13 Feb., Bismarck and ' our rrits ', are 
very nearly what schoolboys call* cuts.* x88o Timet ox Sept. 
4/1 People who leave Southampton the best of friends and 
ar rive i n Bombay dead cuts. 

VII. td 3 . Falconry. (Of uncertain history. See 
quot.) 

x6xs CoTGi.. Coutieou. .theprindpall feather in aHawkes 
wing, tearmea by our Faulkoners (in short-winged Hawkes) 
th e Cu t, or Cuttie 

VIII. 1 34 . Phrase. To keep one's cut, keep cut : 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like : 

' To keep one’s distance, be coy or reserved 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refer to 
Skelton’s Phyllyp Sfarrowe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Obs. 

(The variant cut suggests a fencing phrase: but 
there is the great difficulty, rderred ^to above, of the early 
date of the phrase, which makes it doubtful whether it 
really belongs to this word ; and its place here must be 
considered as merely provisional.] 
la S400 Cov. Mytt., Woman taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thou sloveyn I com forthe, thou slutte I We xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytvl bettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
i-s H^cleviCj/!)iV^. 789 If. .some of hem thee ther-of 

.Thykutto 
* * syt on 
t,wlth, 

Phyllyp, youre cut. ot%fj Gascoionb Praise P. 
Sparrow wks. (1587) 983 As if you say but fend cut Phip^ 
Lord, how the peat will turne and skip. igSi Sidney Ax/r. 

4 Stella Ixxxiii, Good brother Philip . . ciwily you seem’d 
■ ■ fiui “ 


omr. 


your cut to kee^, As though that fure soft hand did you 
great wrong, a 1617 Middleton More Ditsemblert 1. iv, O 
tnat a boy should so keep cut with hit mother, and be jnven 
to dissembling. 1830 Rromb North, Leute in. li, And Philip 
*twas my Sparrow . . Chirp it would, And hop, and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as 'twere a Vsurers Gold, And bill me when 
1 list, a sdga — AVw Acad. iv. i. But look how she tumes 
aod keeps cut like my Sparrow. 

IX. 36 . Comb., a. with advbt., as cut-in, 
an act of cutting in ; out-down, a reduction in 
wages (cf. Cut v, 55) ; ice also Cut-off, Cut-out, 
Cut-up ; b. f out-boaten a., beaten with cats or 
strokes of a whip^ etc. ; out-hoal, name for a species 
of valerian ; out«llne (Rackets), a line painted on 
the front wall about the height of 9 ft 6 in. from 
the door, above which the ball most be served ; 
out-looker (IVeavii^^, see qnot; out-mark 
( IVeavin^, see qnot. ; out-over, a sharp cut or 
stroke over the le^, etc. (cf. Cur v. 57 c) ; t out- 


«.,fidi)tbed With m 

OttMldo, the tide of a etnel or of a rnHway ootUiig*, 
8^ S. It No^ SeteUer n. L t'de mitoe thee reave And 
*euM>eateo.epuy^ sMI Matien ^Meesj^^f 30 July 


9/3 SirilM against a ^ut*down. liseiniV.K.Awtoisit JUig. 
X00/3 No tiut.dowtt in wages. Piioa 
Aew^ the volertan. ilfMS BanrtgMdc HoktAtio 
Cut^heal, VoMana g^rtoa/zVoecordinf to Prior, hpat ewre 
likely V. pyrenaiem. xSBb Referee tf Tube 7/4 (Fanner]. I 
am anxious to have a ^cut in and get a big adV^Mhineiit $pi 
nntoing. tSpi tabemr Cemrnfttfm Oloi^, "Cttf the 
person who oxamines and is held responsible tor Iba oortt 
produced by the Weaver, A cut or piece meane a gftven 
fength of calka 1874 KmaHT Diet* Meek., ♦CWi. s aa fd , 
a mark made upon a eet of warp-thraadi bafore plaokig 
on the warmbeam of the loom, to mark off a caitswi 
definiia leogtli. xSia Dabomt Haifa Lffe 1 . 155 Thomaike 
of kicks and *cum over at hockey, tail Srsao Hitt. Gi. 
Brit, 1330 They couered their "Cut painted bodies with 
Garments. 1870 Birm. Town Crier IX No. 1^ Walk 
along toe Vutside, and chuck pebbles Over the ■ummtt 
bridge. 

Cut (kot), V. Forms : 3 outo, 4 kot, kuptto, 
4-5 kut, kutt(e, kytt(e, kltt;d, 5 kotte, Cfftto, 
6-6 kyt, kit, 5-7 oatt(a, 6- out. Pa. t. «. 3-5 
outt(a, 4- out ; also 4 kut, kit, oltto, 4-5 kutte, 
ky tte, kitte, 5 kyt ; d. 4 kittldo, kottado, 5 
outtad, (pi.) knttidan, 6 Se. outtlk Pa.ppk. 

0. 4 kit, kitt(a, ikett, 4-5 kut, kutt(a, y^kirtCt, 

4- 6 outta, 4-7 outt, 6 y-kitt, ykatta, 5-6 kj^, 

5- out ; B. 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 ouHId, 4^ (9 
dial.) outtad, 5 outtyd, -ada, 6 Se. outtlt. [Found 
in end of 13th c., and in common use since the 
14th c., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which 0 £. used tnUkm,eeorfan. The 
phonology is doubtful ; the early variants eutte, 
kitte, kette, with pa. pple. cut. kyt, kit, kett, are 
parallel to the early variants of SuUT. 0 £. septan, 
and point to *cyttan, kyttm (from \uim9C) as the 
original form, an earlier y {B), having here, as in 
shut and other w ords, given later u (now v). The 
word is not recorded in OK. (nor in any WGer. 
dialect), and there is no corresponding verb in 
Romanic. Mod. Norwegian kutte • skjofre to cut 
(chiefly used by sailorH) ts certainly adopted from 
Knglish ; but a verb kita, (kutk) •- skdra, hugga 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OTeut. stem *kut*, *kot*, 
which is probably the source also of the Kng. vb., 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter. 

A conjectured derivation of cut from Welsh ewta 'nhorl* 
U in the opinion of Prof. Kh^s quite untenable. Neither 
cwta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the lue of a knife or other cutting instrument ; while the 
South Wales evd ss cut, gash, e.g. in the band, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. sb.] 

I. To make incision in or into. 

1 . trans. To penetrate with an edged Instrument 
which severs the continuity of the substance ; to 
wound or injure with a sharp-edged instrument ; 
to make incision in ; to roh, slash. 

c xm Iay. 30581 He cutteTxaos nom] his owe hrii. .hor of 
skec. ■ * ■ ' ^ 


he malcede brnde [ s? roast], c xago A rth. 4 Merl. ma Ther 
was mani throte y-kitt. x«8a Wycltp Ita. xxxvii. x He 
kutte 1x388 to rente) his clotiiis, and wrappid is with a sac. 
c 1430 Filer. Lyf Mnnhode (1869) xaa At the leste he kiue 
his owen throte. Bgoa Arnoldb Ckrem, (i8xx) 185 Kyt it 
’* * opened, igofi Pilgr. Peep. 
me, btime me, launce me. 
1834 Sia T. Hebbbrt Treat. 196 The ordinary tiickt of 
cutting and slashing tocir skin. 1804 Coir»evb Deublt 
Dealer i. v. Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Gentl. 


wyth a knyT and late it be c . _ 

(w. de W; 1531) 078 Cutte me, btime me, launce me. 
1834 Sia T. Hebbbrt Treat. 196 The ordinary tiicke of 
cutting and slashing tocir skin. 1804 Coir»evb Double 
Dealer i. v. Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Gen 
Mag, XLIX. 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though c 
or two of the country people were cut xSgo CoofER Diet, 
Surgery (ed. 6) 836 He [Cheselden] cut another part of toe 
bladder. X885 Truth xx June 921/x A detective . . cot the 
boy’s head open by knocking it against a lamp*post. Mod. 
Who has cut the table-cloth t 

b. Predicated also of the edged instrument or 
material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also transf. of keen 
cold wind, frost, or the like. 

1738 Swirr Pol. Comvrtat, Ui. 196 Sharp’s the Word 
with her ; Diamonds cut Diamonds. 

2 . absol. OX intr. To make inciuon. With various 
preps, as in, through, etc., or adv. or adj. comple- 
ment. 

X596 Shaks. Merck. V, iv. i. b6o For if toe lew do cnt 
but deepe enough, He pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
Evblvh aw. Hort. (1739) X90 Cut close to the Stem. 


sSjo Coovsa Diet. Surges^ (ed. 6) 835 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staffi 18 3a A . 
Fonblamque Am/, under 7 Adminiti. (1837) 3x9 iThe 

late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not cut 
deep enough. s88x Mill Utiiit. (i86a) 84 Any atbem^ on 
their part to cut finer. 

b. Said of the Instrument; also tran^, and Jig. 

0x400 Lanfraadt Cirurg, 39 (MS. B.) ^Id motcire 

ttrejmek, drye matere kutteb. Ihul. laj (MS. A,), & Ids 
Bcbave sdial kutte on he side hat foldih inward & it schal 
be blunt on he oon aidebot is outward, a 1633 G. HafeESRT 
yacu/a Prudentum, The tongue is not steel, ;^t it cuts. 
x6o5 Hickbringill Priett-cr. 11. Pref. AUj b, Fame, like 
a two^g'd Sword, doei cut both ways, tyn Berkeley 
Atcipkr. VI. 1 8 Edged tools are in genend densnod to cut. 
1830 Gem. P. Thomvbon Exerc, (XI49) 1 . 990 Whether toe 
raxor did or did not cut weU. 

c. With complement (prep., adv., or adj.). 

17x3 Addison Cato i. vi, Toraienting thought I it cuts into 
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my sou?. 1809 CoBBBTT /W. Jff/y, 95 Mar, 491 The argu- 
ment. .cut! deeper against him than for him. 1888 Ridee 
Haggard 04 Qm^rttch L L 7 The bullet cut through hia 
en^my. 

d. intr, in passive sense. To sufler incision, ad« 
mit of being cut : see 1 3 . 

8 . To strike sharply with a whip, a thin stick or 
the like; to lash. Also said of the whip, etc. 
Zra/ns. and aAsa/. 

1607 Dbkker & Webster IVfgtw. Hosv, i, I cut hymouer 
the thumbs thus. 1769 Ahi%, Hfg, 278 In rugged ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heedst Nor stays to 
cut behind. 183m Black Ado, Phagton xix. >75 He cut at 
. . the hedges with his stick. t%n H. Smart Play or Pay 
L 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs and a whip that will cut. 

4. Fencing <intr.) To make a cut or slashing 
stroke : see Cut sb.i a b. 

i8n RgguL Iruir, Cavalry l. 141 Recovering the sword 
rsady to cut to the rear. Ibui. 14a Raise the hand prepared 
to cut * One Mod. One of the dragoons cut at him. 
h,fig, {tram.') To wound deeply the feelings of; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. te cut to 
the heart. fCf. cut up 59 h ; Cottinq ppl. a.) 

is8a N T. (Rhem.t Ac/g v. 33 \^en they had heard these 
things, it cut them to the^ hart c t68o Beveridge Sgf‘m. 
(i79pf II. 4 Every word in it will cut them to the heart. 
168B S. Pbnton OMarvfisM’r /oi/r. 75 Never, .upbraid him 
with his Follies before Strangers; this may cut him too 
much, and never be forgotten. 17!^ Mirb Burney Cocilia 
111. viii, He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul I i8(is Lams Lett. (i;686) I. aao, I have been very 
much cut about it indeed. 1871 Carlyle in MrgXarlyU t 
Litt. III. B43 Often enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was suffering. 

fig- To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Obs. 

1737 vi^iBTON Jogephud Antiq. 11. vi. | 8 Reubelalso was 
large in cutting tnem upon this occasion. 

II. To make incision through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a sharp*ed|^ instrument ; to sever. Used simply 
of cora string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const. f*f two (fa- 
two)^ asunder^ etc. ; in, into parts or pieces ; also 
with adi. complement. Cf. cut up, cut down 

ctjoo k. Alig, RTog Mony hed at wo y-kyt. c 2340 Cursor 
M. 8875(Fairf.) Wib ax be walde haue kut hit [the tree] ban. 
Ibid. 165^ iTrin.), 8 c cut his tre in two. 1387 Teevisa 
Higdtn (Rolls) 1 . 165 S( he. .kutte hyde into a h^ng hat 
was ful long and ful t>mal. c S430 Prggmagonry (1844) 735 
(Milts.) Kette thy bred ul at thy mete Rigth os nyt may be 
ther yete. C14M T%uo Cookery-bks. ai Take cluwes and 
kutte hem. c 1489 Caxton Sounes 0/ Aymon L 58 He cutted 
hym osonder. a 1541 Wvatt Poems (z86x) 135 With his 
fatal knife the thread for to kit. 1653. H.. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xix 67 Cutting her cables, .and sailing away with all 
the spaed he could. iSjg Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus. 

b. fig. To sever, divide ^a connexion, association, 
etc.). 

Idas Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 It [FriendKhipl re- 
doubleth loves, and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 1668 Drydrn 
Evening’s Levs iv. iii, Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us ; for they [your scissars] had been too dull to cut it sByS 
£. Jenkins Blot on Queen's Head 13 The innkeeper, .is 
a fool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
all Us customers. 

o. To cut to (or in) pieces*, {fig^ to rout in 
battle with great slaughter. 

1631 J. Hayward tr. Biondf s F.romena 70 The foot^ were 
cut all to pieces. 1781 Gibbon D/r/. ^ F, lll.a^S [He] sur- 
prised ana cut in pieces, a considerable body of Gotbs. 18^ 
Thirlwall Greece II. 347 The Theban cavaliy . . suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces lix hundred, and drove them 
into the hills. 

8 . spec. To carve (meat) ; also absol. 

sdot Shakb. Twel. H. 1. iii. 130 And. Faith, I can cut 
a caper. To. And I can cut the Mutton too't. 17^ Swift 
Pot. Conversat. ii. tax Don’t cut like a Mother-in-Law, but 


send me a large Slice. 1888 Rider Haggard Col.Quaritch 
X, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boiled beef, 
b. {slang or cotloq.) To cut it too fed*, to *come 


it strong overdo a thing. 

iCKENB Sk. Bon 54 (Cientlemen in alarming waist- 
coats and steel watch-guards . . * cutting it uncommon fat ’. 
1894 W. G. Curtis Potiphar Papers 131 (Bartlett) But to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it rather too fat. 

9. To make a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
etc.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to let 
the water escape. 

1390 [see Cutting vhl. sh. i]. 1677 Load. Goa. No. laaa/a 
Report said the French.. hod cut the Canal. 1710 fbia. 
4583/1 Orders are.. given for cutting the Scarpe at Bioche 
. . in order to draw oflT the Water . . into the adjacent Marshes. 
1831 Palmerston in Bulwer Lifi II. ix. 117 note, This 
extensive inundation was carried into effect by cutting the 
great sea^lykes. 

b. Mining. To intersect (a vein of ore). 

1778 W* Prycs Min. Comub. 3x9 Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horixontally or sinking perpen* 
diculorly. i88x in Raymond Mining Gloss. 
o. with through. 

1883 Manch. Guardism ts Oct. s/? To shorten the course 
of the river . . by cutting through the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich. 

10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 


I Water corrects and cuts tough Phleogm. 1743 Lond- 4> 
Country Brew. iv. ved. 305 It will out and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beei; 

1L. To separate the leaves of (a book) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Prooerly to cut open.) 

1788 Mao. D'Acblav Diary o Aug., The Queen hod given 
me a new collection of German bo<^. to cut open for her. 
1848 Thackeray Lett. a8 July, I thought 1 would begin to 
cut open a book 1 had bought. Mod. This book is not cut. 
1 have cut a few leaves at the beginning. 

12. To divide with an edged instrument, as an 
ax, saw, sickle, etc. (a natural growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached * to reap (com), 
mow (grass), hew (timber), etc. 

This passes into branch 111 . 

r xjpo Havelok 94a Ai that euere shulden he n3rtte, Al he 
drow, and al he citte. ^1400 Maundev. (1B39) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe . . than men kytt<*n hem. 14x9 in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 14 Thay that has token thorn to ferme .. sail 
kytte tne herbage, sgse Act 4 Hen. Vill, c. x § 4 Itl^all] 
be Uiufull to cutte and tohewhethinan/inanneserounde. 
16x1 Bible a Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon. 1817 W. Sklwyn Law Hist Priusitd. 4) 

II. iai8 Until it [the crop] was cut and-carried away, 

b. The object may l>e unexpressed, or may be 
tlie ground on which the crop grows. 

*7897 'rang. Soc. Encourage Arts 11 . 73 , 1 cut one perch 
of ground, .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds. 1876 Saunuekb Lion in Path i. The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut xSpa Sporting br Dram News 
14 May 3a8/a The mowers have commenced ' cutting ‘ at the 
earliest streak of daylight. 

Id intr. (in pass sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut : to aamit of being cut ; to turn out of 
a specified quality on being cut. 

i960 Hies Wanton in Hazl. DoHstey IT. 173, I will make 
your knave's flesh cut. 1791 Chambers Cycl„ Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. X614B Fuller Holy tk Prof. State 

III. xxiti. a 18 None could come near to feel nis estate ; it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. xB^ Mrdwin 
Anstler in Wales II. 138 The trout .. cut red. 1839 De 
Quincey Casuist. Roman Meats Wks. 1863 111 . 964 Who 
would think that a nonentity could cut into so many some- 
things? xMa Narbs Seamtmsktp (ed. ^ 157 Chain . . is not 
BO liable to cut against rocks. Mod. The cloth does not 
cut to advantage. 

b. To yield when cut or shorn (as sheep). 

With ftdvb. complement passing into simple object. 

>854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. saS The Hampshire* 


fhe cloth does not 


of (a liquid, phlegm, etc.) 
1978 Lvtb Dodoens 11. Ixxv 


1978 Lvtb Dodoens 11. Lexv. #48 The some.. cutteth or 
severeth the grosse humors. x€97 W. Coles A dam in Eden 
Ixxv, Hyssop. .cutteth and hreoketh tough Phlegme. tfioB 
Pbtivbh in PhiL Trasu. XX. 333 Tho Root . . token in 


With ftdvb. complement passing into simple object. 

>854 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. saS The Hampshire* 
downs . . cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns. 1838 
Ibid. XIX. I 59 The half-breds cut less wool than the 
Shropshire Down*. 

III. To separate or detach with an edged tool. 
14. tram. To separate or remove by cutting ; to 

sever from the main body ; to lop off. With const, 
/ro/n or equivalent prep., or advb. complement, as 
odr^t ; also frequently cut away, cut off, cut out. 

t To cut a purse: to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

a ijm E. E. Psalter cxviii. 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
[Wyclif 138a Kut of my ropref, 1388 Kitte awey my schen- 
achipj 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 37x5 pe lymes hat er 
cutted fra liody. 1393 Gower Cott/, II. 347 Till he the 
mannes purs have kut. 14^-90 tr. Higdtn (RoIIb) 111 . 473 
Thau^he Alexander kytte [absciderit] myne bede he may 
not sle my sawle. C14S0 Mirvur Saluacioun 2603 All the 
braunches of tlie tree shuld be kitted, x^ in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. 1. ai6 11 . 397 There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
learoe younge boyn to cutt purses, xffga J. Lee Short 
Surv. Sweden 84 Cut out of his mothers wombe. 1694 
Sev. Late Fov. 11. (t7ii) 173 So cut the Fat from it by 
pieces. 1749 P. Thomas 7 rw/. Anstm't Voy. X75 We were 
obliged . . to cut the Raff i 8 m Gen. P. Thompson 

Exerc. VI. 4x3 Halfpenny-worths of oread cut off the loaf. 

fb. -sCm/ ^(55 D). Obs. 

1983 Stocker Htsi. CHuWarres Lewe C. 1. 79 b, Hee mode 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. cut theenemie 
from victuals, Triumphs of Fortitude 1 1 . 63 We can- 

not be cut from the privileges, .of friendship. 

IV. To pass through as in cutting. 

16. tram. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
run into or through : expressing relative position, 
not motion. Also inir. with through., etc. 

143B-M tr. //(ipif(rM( Rolls) II. 47 And from that hit fWatling 
strete] kyttethe ouer [transcindit] Seuerne nye to Worcestre. 
c Marlowe Faust, Wks. (Rtldg.Joz/a Just through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber's stream Witn winding banks that 
cut it in two parts. 1665 Sia T. Herbert Trax*. (1677) 31 
Places very hot. .in regard the ^Equinoctial cuts them.^ 18x1 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 314 Serpentine mountains, which it 
[steatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular|OT rake veins. 
18. . Whittier Noremhega vii. Yon spire . . That cuts the 
evening sky. x8|9 Law Rep. 24 Q. Bench Div. 9x9 The old 
part of the path which the line had cut across. 

b. Geom. Of a line (^or surface) : To passthrough 
or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect, 

2970 Billingsley Euclid 1 xxiii. 33 llie two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cutteth the lines. 
x66e Babrow Euclid iii. Def ii, The right line FG cuts the 
circle FED. 1746 Tom Tkutrws Trav. Eng. 2x4 Most of 
the Streets, .cut one another at Right Angles. i86b Tod- 
HUNTBR Etem. Euclid 1. xv, If two stmight lines cut one 
another, the vertical, or opposite, angles ahall be equal. 

1 10. To cross (a line) : expressing motion. 

*614 Sib T. Hbbbert Treat, xi The lost of May after 
a storme wee cut the Tropique of (^pricome. 184 a Fuller 
Holy bt Pref. St. li. xxL ijS Then cutting the Line, they 
view tne face of that heaven which earth hideth from ut. 
b. To come across, strike, hit upon (a path, etc.). 

i8|m Field 93 Tan. xxq/s At length we cut our spoor again, 
and Diinted it along a^ully and slowly. 


17. rii/r. To cioss, to pan straight through or 
across ; esp. cut otter, mt across (adv. or Ptep.). 

lasx Acts Prbty Couneii Eng 111 . 300 The Moruhall . . 
woirposse byknde to Dovour, and from thens cuu over to 
Bulloigne. 19M $ Lambaeoe Perttmb. Kent (i8b 6 * e38 llius 
have 1 walkra about this whole Diocese : now therobre let 
me cutte over to Watlingstreete. 19I1 M arebck Bk. of Hotee 
263 Except the ships cut and talm couiee even justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. i8eo Holland 
Livy xxvifi. ii. 669 b, Before that he cut over the streights 
of Gibraltar to Gades. 1810 Guilum Heraldry m. ii ( t68o) 
107 Cutting through the Magetlanike Straits . . he encom* 
passed the whole world. 1803 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the sTibIIows. 
1898 R. S. Subtebb Ash Mamma xiv. 47 They cut across the 
deer studded pork. 

18. tram. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

1978 Fleming Panepl. Episi. 433 Shippea. .cut the waves 
as they ore furtherecT with a nierrie wtnde. 1996 Sfbnbeb 
Hymn, Heav, Leve 60 With nimble wings to cut the skies. 
18^ Tate ft Brady Ps. viiL 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas. 
1709 Watts Hymn, * Awake, our Souls' v, Swift as on 
Eagle cuts the air. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 74 In his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the sea. 
b. intr. with through. 

i6e8 Shakb. Tr. ^ Cr, 1 iii. 40 Behold The strong ribb'd 
Borke through liquid Mountaines cut. 1694 Acc. StsK Lato 
Voy. 11. (X71Z) salliis Bsme nobs the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea. 1708 Poif^ Dune, 1. i8a 
And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro' the sky. 1848 
Thackeray Lett. aB July, l‘he ship cutting through tlie 
water at fifteen miles an hour. 

19. slang or cotloq. {intr.) To run nway, make 
off , ' be off \ AUo to cut it. (See also cut and run 
40 .) Originally with away, off. 

1990 SFRNBBa F. Q. 11. vi. 5 It [a'Wt] cut away upon the 
yiJding wave, igos Sylvester Du Bart as 1. 1. Wks. 
(Grosort) 8411 D.', 1 fear to faint if .at the first) too fast 1 cut 
away, and make too hasty ha.ste. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. 
Poet. Wks. (1/65)00 Put on the wings that used to bear ye, 
And cut away to Carthage quickly. 2844 P, Parley's Ann. 
V. 140 llie dour of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might 'cut*. 185B Ukollope Dr. Thome 
be, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. MaMacm. Mag. 
XLVl. 443, 1 looked out of the tail of my eye, to see what 
she was doing, but she'd cut. 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to run rapidly. 

various advbs. and preps. 
x8«7 Hughes Tom Brown 11. iii. We all cut np-stairs after 
the Doctor. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 919 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. 1878 ' Stonehenge ' Brit. 
Sports 1. 1. vii. § xo. 109 The rabbits, .cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 

V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20 Irons. To shorten or reduce by cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear ; to prune. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 7940 ((jOtt.) Qutiis he slep scho cutt his 
her. e 2385 Chauceu L. G. IV. 973 Dido. Hire clothis cutte 
were un-to the kre. c 1400 Pollaa, on Husb. 1, 197 To kytte 
a vyne is thinges ig to attende. ^1400 Promp. Parv. ixt 
Cutte vynes, /m/f Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 

1 1 . 69 To my Imrber for cutting my haire, 6<f. 1878 Moeley 
Diderot 1 . 136 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wian for a flight to posterity. 

21. fig. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce ; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; •^cut 
short, cut down. 

14x3 Lydg. Pifgr. Sowts 11. xliii. (1859) 49 Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and cluutynge the lawe of Crystes 
gospel, x^s Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 55 Maist kyndis of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin. 286$ Pat/ Mall G. 
94 July it/i In ' cutting' an opera it is not to be supposed 
that any^two persons will agree os to what ought to he left 
out. s88B Stemdard 14 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. 

i86e O’Neill Diet. Calico Printing 149/a The colours ora 
cut or reduced bypassing the pieces in warm water contoin- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin. 

VI. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. 

23. To make or form by cutting {e.g. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sc^Mure or carve 
(a statue or image), to engrave (a plate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stone or jewel), to shape (garments, 
utensils, etc.). 

15.. Ballad on Money in Halliwcll Hugsu Poet. 48 
Craftyamen that be in every cyte.. Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only money to Wynne. tOB/b Shakb. 
Merck. V. 1. 1.64 Why should a man. .Sit like hUGimndsire. 
cut in Alabloster? 1683 B. Jonbon On Shedss. Portrait in 
tsi Folio, This Figure, that thou here eeest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut. 1834 Sib T. Hebbeht Trav. 146 
Their Boots are well seweaTbut ill cut. i88b Evelyn 
Chalcogr, 69 We have seen some few thing! cut in Wood by 
..Hans Holbein the Done. 1700 Steele Tatter No. 140 
?5 His Seals are. .exquiaitely well cut. Ibid. No. t66 P a 
He knows perfectly well when aeCoat is well cut. 1874 
fiouTBLL Arme btArm. x. 196 It was eftcalloped, or cut Into 
some rich <^n-ivork pattern. 18B7 Weetm. Rev. June 340 
Pointed piles, evidently cut by a metal instrument. 

tb.^. To make ready, prepare, plan ; « cui 
ou/s6l Obs, 

e tdig Howell Lett, Cut him work to do. 
o. pa. pple. Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
catting). 

rssxx ut Eng. Bk. Atnor, fArb.) Introd. $ 9 /b Hie wineie 
k^Uke a rmsour. 1890 L. Hvnr A utobiog. 11 . x. ex His 
skull was sharoly cut and fine. 1883 S. C Hall Retro- 
epect 11 . ai8 His features were finely cat [etc.]. 
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24. To hollow ottt> excavate (a hole^ dkannel, 
canals road, etc.). 

i0j4 Sii T. Hexhxrt TW.f; A ttrmmn cut through the 
Coroniau Mouateine. (1677136 From Sun. .where 

e^ral atteiuM tove been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel u ebould give ShiM.a navigable and free paw 
•age from the Mediterranean thither. t6le Lithoow TVeir. 
X. 470 Cutting in the middle Cirale a devalling Hole. 
ITT* T. Smnon yirmiw/CaUr a Their holes*. made 
round a* if cut with an auger. 1798 in S/M Pub. yruU. 
i*799^ wnal which i» now cutting acrosa.the 

**S*?'“ **7 ®. Maskham Gt. /'Vuara xxii. 

(iB3o) 878 The men being employed in cutting a ro^ 
through the hummocks. 1887 aS May raa/a We 

do not aee bow the canals are to be cut. 

b. 7b cut owi^s toay, a passage : to advance by 
cutting through ointructions. 

*'• *»■ POwres wo heare with 

vs Will <mt their passage through the force of France. 
166S Sia 1. Herbbrt Ttav.Kit^if 34 The Ships cut their 
way slowly. 1848 Macaulay ffut Enr, I. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, und came off safe. 

25. '1 o perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a grotesque, striking, or notable kind) : 
chiedy In ceitain established phrases, as to cut 
a Capeb, a Dash, a Kioube, a Juke, a Voluntauy, 
for which see these substantives. Abo, To cut an 
anticy a curvet ^ a Jtourisk ; to cut faces^ to make 
grimaces, distort the features 

1601 [see Caper x b]. 

1664 CoTTOM Scarnnu iv. (1807) 68 Wilt thou cut Csces 
evermore For hustmnd d«ad as nail in door? x688 Shad- 
well Sqr. AUatia 1. i. He shall cut a shjm or banter 
with the best wit or l^t of 'em all. i768>-74 Tucker 
Nat. (1853) I. 43X LiUc the twitchings we sometimes feel 
in our limbs, or habits men get of catting facet. k8xs 
W, Irving Life A Lett. (1864) I. xvii. a6a, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. 183^ — Tenr Prairie* xxii, 
Two of us saw a fellow .. cutting queer antics. 1830 
Erasers 1. 457 [They] cut a curvet in the air. 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
technical. 

20. Surg. a. To castrate. 

1465 Mann, ^ Houeek. Kjc^. si 3 Paid for xvij kolcerelles 
to make capons of. .Item, for the kyttyrige of them. 1577 
B. Goocb Heresback't Hush. iii. (1586) x.sob, The Bore 
Pi|raes they cutte when they were aixe monethes olde. 
a X04a W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii, The great Turk . . 
did command 1 should be forthwith cut. 1865 R.Agric. 
Sac^ Ser. 11. V. 11. 233 The lamb is stronger for lieing cut late. 

b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 
traction of stone ; also absol. to perform lithotomy. 

1566 Secunis Ditcetion Aiij. 1 will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 Florid Monlaignt 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long sine e cut of the stone. 1615 
Crooke Body 0/ Afan Pref, That they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 178a H. Watson In Afed. Commun. 
1. 9a 'Jbe patients cut in our hospitala 1830 Cooper Diet. 
Surgery (^. 6) 8as Litkotomy^ Mr. Cheseldeu never re> 
turned nis second manner of cutting, 
t O. To circumcise. Obs. rare. 

163A Sib T. Herbert Trav, (1A38) 336 Such an apostat 
ra.scall . . is cut and marked for a Mahometan. 

27. Of horses : intr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 
the opposite foot. 

s66o FisHsa Rueticke Wks. (1679) 139 See.. how 

he . . interferes, and cuts one Leg against another, and is 
not sensible of it Land Gaz. Na 1038/4 The other 

a bright bay . . trots and gallops only, cuts a little behind. 
1787-51 Chambers Cyc/.^ Cut ting, in the manage, is when 
the hone's feet interfere. 1865 Youatt Horse xvL (187a) 

e 8o Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or 
ime and old; many colts will cut before they arrive at 
their full strength. 

28. JS^aut, (absoi.) To cut the cable (in order to 
get quickly under way). See also cut and run 40 . 

1707 ConJ. Gaz. No. 4378/3 The Enemy had eseapra, 
having.. cut and tow'd out. 1743, C Knowleb in Naval 
Ckron. (1799) 1* f mad® die signal to cut. 1780 Lo. 
Rodney Let. in New Ann, Reg. 4a Ready at a moment’! 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue or engage the 
enemy 

29. Card^playing. {trans. and intr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards) ; spec^ to do so at random Into 
two or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc. 

1531 Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 33 At trump . . cutting at 
the neck is a great vantage, so le cutting by a bum card 
(finely) under ft over, c igpa Marlowe Mass. Paris 1. ii, 
Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuffle or 
cut. t<^ Whitlock Zootomia 4a< Shufling and cutting 
ones selm a Fortune in this scambllng World. 1^4 Cot- 
ton Ccmpi. Gamester In Singer Hist. Cards 34a Having 
shuffled the cards, the adversary cuts them. 1750 Hoyle 
H'kist \ed. 10) 159 (Rulel xv. You are to cut two Cards at the 
leaaL 1793 SporiiMg Adag. 1. 87 The person who cuts the 
lowest, is entitled to the deal 1884 Hist Gambling 5b 
Hick stated that he could cut any card he chose at any 
time. 1878 H. H. Gibbb Ombre 19 Hu left-hand player 
then cuts to him, lifting and alio leaving at the least three 
cards. 

80. Dancing, {intr.) To spring from the ground, 
and, while in the air, to twiddle the feet one in 
front of the other alternately with great rapidity. 

1609 Florio Montaigne aaS (T.) H^ces, wheixin are 
divmv changes, cuttings, tuming^and agitations of the bwy. 
1760 C JoHMiTON Ckrysal (iSaa) 1. 830 One of them 
had shewn greater agility and cot higher than any one. 
tfljfi-o Pickens Sk. Boz. Out went ^e boots, firrt^ on 
one siae then on the other, then ratting, then shuffling. 
1844 — Ckristm. Carol [1885) a6 Fesriwtg 'cut*— cut so 


deftly, be appea^ to wink with kb bgi, and emna 
upon bu feet again without a stagger, 
oi. Jn various games: a. Cricket, tram, nnd 
tntr. To hit a length bull, a little wide of the off 
stump, with a bat held traitd, or nearly, horUon- 
tal, by which the ball is driven to the left side of 
point, b. Laium Tennie. tram, and intr. To 
strike the ball fiharply with the racket held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to make 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight riiic on striking the ground, o. Croqmt, 
tram. To drive (a ball) away obliquely by a stroke 
from another ball. 

[1^ Nvsen CHekeUPe Guide ax Beldham would cut at 
such a bal) with a horUontal bat.] 1857 Hugheb Tom 
Bnwm II. viii, Johnson . . bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off ; the batter stem out and cuu it beautifully to where 
coverwpoint is standing very deep. 1888 Steele ft Little- 
ton Cricket {Badm, Libr.)ii. 6a We have never leen Shrews- 
buty. .cut in any other way. 

82. Tainting, a. tram. (See quot 1727 .) b* 
intr. Of a colour: To show itself obtrusively, 
stand out strongly. 

Chambers Cyel., Cuitinr. in painting, the laying I 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shaae or | 
softening. — he cutting of colours has always a disagreeable 
effect c t8i6 Fvsri.i Led. Art viii. (1848) 508 Those that j 
cut and come forward, first, — and those which more or less I 
partake of the surrounding medium, in various degrees of 
distance. j 

83. colloq. (tram.) To break off acquaintance or < 
connexion with (a person) ; also (as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 
or passing him. Often emphasized by dead. 

1634 S. K. Noble Soldier 11. i. Why shud a Souldier. .Be 
cut thus by. .a Courtier t 1786 G. Colman in Europ. Mag. 
IX. 370 Some bow, some nod, some cut him. 17^ Jane 
Aubten Seme 4- Sem. xliv. (D.), He had cut me ever since 
my marriage. i8aa Haelitt Tabled. II. vilL x88 To cut 
an acquaintance, .has hardly yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. x8a6 Dibbaeli rit>. Grey 1. iv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with an usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole school. 1887 F. S. Russell Earl 0/ 
Peterborotif^k II. vii. ajo He met Bolingbroke . . and. .cut 
the ex-Minister dead. 

fb. intr. I'o break off acquaintance or con- 
nexion with. Obs. 

X78a in Mad. D'Arelay Earh Diary (1889) It. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits' have cut, which 1 regret, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 Southey Lett 1x856) if. xio For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the * Edinburgh 
Review *. xSag New Montkly Mag Xl V. I’ve cut dead 
with Lucy Drummond, so you maybe perfectly easy in that 
aflkir. 

o. tram. To renounce, give up, absent oneself 
from, avoid (a thing). 

179X 'G. Gambado’ Ann. /f<MT#iw.x.(x8oo)xo^ I shall cut 
ridinff entirely, c x8s4 in Whibley In Cap A trasMi (iBoo) 
104 Bid him not set me an imposition For cutting nis 
lectures this morning at eight. 1835 E. Cabwall Art of 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6) 37 He that cutteth chapel often. i8ds 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oj^. vii. (1689) 59, 1 would cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

1 84. Iriek Hist, (frans^ To levy ^ tax, etc.). 
Also ctbsol. [Ir. gearraim sraid ; cf. F. tailler "] 

1596 SrENSBR State Irel. 67 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent. s6xo Davies wed Let, Earl 
Salisb. (1787) a8o He.. had power to cut upon all the 
inhabitants, high, or low, as pleased him. x6sa — IVky 
Ireland^ etc. ia6, 1 may cut the erick upon the country. 

1 85. 7'hievef cant. To speak, talk, say. [pram. 
and sM/r.) Obs, 

c iwo Maid Emlyu In Anc, Poet, Tracts (Percy Soc.) 

17 Than wolde she mete. With her lemman swete. And 
cutte with hym. 1967 Harman Caveat 84 To cutto bene 


wkyddSf to speake or geue good wordea. . To cutte^ to saye. 
xjKg in New Cant. Dtd.^ To Cut. to Speak. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. xxviii, Meg. .bos some queer ways, and onen cuts 


pRiiRBis Amce Mem (1884) aao Babyi.lsitvw euttfaigfib 
fifth tooth, which is all but thtough. 

80. To cut and carve : seeCAiYiv. 11 , TacfU 
and contrive ; to practise economy to as to keep 
one’s expenses within one *8 meant. 7b tut am 
dry : to render cut and dried : see Cpf ppi. a. 

Dicxsitt Hard Tima I- ii. A mighty aunt at cutting 
and drying, dijk Qto. Kliot Dem. Der. t. U|, I m 
obliged to cut and contrive. 1885 H. DRUMMONn Nat. Lam 
iu ^ir. W. (ed. 8) 360 You cannot cut and dry truth. flM 
J. Pavn Myst. Mirbridgt xiv, Cutting and contrivlRg to 
make both ends meet. 

40. Te cut and run (Naut ) : ree quot X794S 
(slang OT coUeq.) to make off promptly, faulty clE; 

vmRig^tt Soaa^kieyL. upp Te Cut awaf rwa, to 
cut the cable aud make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. i8ai Byron Let. te Murray 7 Feb.. Oraek 
and Turkish craft . . were obliged to *cut and run ' bafbre 
the wind. s86s Dicksmb Gt. Eopoct. v, I'd giva a sh^ng 
if they had cut and run* 

^ Te cut hose : tram. To loosen or set free 

1 ^ cutting that which fastens or confines ; b. intr. 
To sever oneself, free oneself, escape. 

s8a8 Scorr Tahe Gonudfatker Sar. 1. xxv, DaerFs 


Guy M. xxviii, Meg. .bos some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer wordn. 

1 36. intr. t To sh^e one’s discourse, trim, try 
not to commit oneselL Obs. 

sd7»-3 Mabvbl Rek, TTansp. T. 1x4 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign. 17x0 E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. 74 Some Crafty ZealoU out and wheadl'd, 
And lying vow'd they never meddl'd. 

Vllt Phrases. 

87. To cut a feather : f a. To make fine dis- 
tinctions, * split haire Obs. 

a 1633 Austin Medit, (1635) 169 Nor seeke . . with nice 
distinctions, to cut a Feather [with the Schoolemen]. 1684 
T. Goddard Piatds Demon 3x7 Men who.. have Dot the 
skill to cut a feather. 

b. Haut, Of a ship : To make the water foam 
before her. 

■617 Capt. Smith Soamau''s Gram. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldorae cut a feather, that is, to make 
a fome before her. 1867 Smyth SailoPs IVorddk.. To cut 
a Foather. when a ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

88 . To cut a toothy one's teeth : to have them 
appear through the gums ; also fg. to become 
knowing, attain to discretion; so cut om's eye- 
teeth. 

1677 Lady Hatton In Hatton Corr. (1878) 148 Poor little 
Susana is very ill about her teeth. 1 hope in God they will 
not be long before they be cut, >694 CoNoaava Double 
Dealer 11. iv, Like a child that was cutting his teeth. 
a 1735 Abbuthnot (J.), When the teeth are imy to cut 
iSmkeadb Clesster e H. xax, He and 1 were oom the 
same year, but he cut his teeth long before me. 1869 


quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut lo^. sfiSE 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle lends C. vlL 41 In leaving the only 
home she had ever known, and cutnng loosa from the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
A £. Babb Feet ef Clay xv. 301, I will cut looaa from 
every entanglement 

t Te cut scores : to settle accounts (tnsM) : see 
S00BX8. Ohs. 

42. Te cut short*, (jtram.) a. to shorten bv 
cutting off a part or parts; to abridge, curtail. 
///. ana Jig. (Sometimes to cut shorter.) 

1545 Brinklow Compl. ex Cut shorter your piocesse. 
i^Hall Ckron sen He was uken and.. cut shorter by 
the hedde. t6xx Bible a Kings x, 3a In those dayes the 
Lord began to cut Israel short Margin. Hebr. to cut off the 
endHl 1664 H. More Apd. 507. 1 must . . cut my skirts 
as short as I can. that they sit not upon them. 1781 
Mad. D'Arblav Diary 8$ Aug., That genUeman . . cut the 
matter very short, and would not talk upon it at all 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq, (X8761 11 . viii, B93 William cuts the 
whole story very short. X875 Jowett Plato {ad. a) 1 . 149, 
1 will aak you to cut your answers shorter. 

b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one) in 
his privileges, means, etc. 

15H A Day Eng. Secrefary 11. (1605) so Your Lordships 
. . cut me yet thirtie pound shorter. 1653 W^ton A nglor 1 56 
Because 1 cut you short in that, I wilT commute for it, by 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 167s H. 
More Bmqf Reply 30s You. .uidustly take upon you to cut 
US short of SalvetTon. 1755 Johnson, To cut short, to 
abridge : as, the soldiers were cut short of their pay. 1799 
N ELsoN in Nicolas Disp.VW. p. cxciii, I am cut short enough 
by having no other emolument 

0 . To bring to a sodden end, break off, put 
a stop to abruptly, d. To interrupt abruptly ; to 
stop, * poll up^ (a speaker). 

XS93 Shakr. a Hon. Vi. iii. i. Bi The welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfull man. i6ti Bible 
Rom. ix. a8 He will finish the works, and cut it short in 
righteousnesse, 1697 Dryden Pirg. eSneid ( T.), More he 
would have said, But the stern heroe turn'd aside his bead, 
And cut him abort. 17x3 Berkbley Hylds k P. 1. Wlca. 
1871 1 . 094 It would probably have cut short your dis- 
coune. site Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV, 93e But the Ad- 
miral . . rat nim short. * 1 do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.' 1873 Black Pr. Tkulo xiv. eaa Her specu- 
lations. .were cut short by the entrance of her husband. 

0 . intr. To stop short, be brief. 

1601 tr. Emiliannfs Obs. Jeum. Naples 184 , 1 was ob- 
lis'd to cut short, and tell her [etc.], xyafi J. M. tr. Trag. 
Hist. Ckev. de Vtcudray xi6 To cut short, .we broke up. 

43. To cut one's stick (slang) : to take one’s de- 
parture, be off, go. Also to cut one's lucky. 

i8m Blackw. Aim, XVlll. 43/1 He.. has cut Ms stick 
mayhap until we saik X84B Dickens Old C. Shop xl, I'm 
afraid 1 must cut my stick. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sporit 
k Adv, Scot. iii. 47, I am glad you ' cut your lucky '. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth : to 
adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cloth sb. xo). So also 
t to cut om's cloth according to ones calling. 

xgfia J. Hbywood Prav. k Epigr. (1867) x6, 1 shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth, xg^ Hooeeb Reel. Pol. v. IxEviii. 
1 13 To teach them how they should cut their coats, iflaa 
Fletcher BoggaPs Busk iv. i, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, ur, According to your calling. 1867 
Homewam Mail x6 Nov. pss/k Times are changra, and 
. . we must, to use the homely metaphor, *cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth '. 

t46. To cut sail, om's sail : see quot 169 a. ? Obs. 


Lichevibld tr. Casiemkeda's Diseev. E Jnd. 71 a. The 
whole Fieete, hauUig wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their saylea with a great pleasure, ste in Capt. 
SmitKs Seaman's Cram. 1. xvi. 76 Cut the Sail, that ia 
unfurl it, and let it fall down, syai in Bailey. 

46. To cut the throat of: (Jig) to destroy, ruin, 
injure irretrievably. 

1637 R. Humshrey tr. St.‘ Ambrose Pref., Thb rats the 
throat of that misconceived opinion. Br. of Ely 

Anew. Touchstone xo This, which rats the throat of the 
Roman Causa. 1814 LBiciaTBa Stanhovb Greece in 1884. 
15 Genarais. .who cot their (»wn throats by word of com- 
mand. Mj Frovdb Short Stud. (ed. a) 1x4 11iey«« 
believed that Elisabeth was cutting her own throaL 
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47. 7> cut it (tito) ; ice 8 b. 

48. To cut to pieces : lec 7 c. 

49. To cut the comb of\ to lower the pride of : 
tee Comb. To cut the ^oU (Archery) : see Gold. 
To cut the grass under, or the ground from under ^ 
a person s feet \ ice Grabh, (jBuu^D. To cut the 
hair : to iplit hairs : see Hair. 7o cut the knot : 
ite Kiiot. To cut the Koijnd, the V'olt, etc. 

I2L In comb with adverbs. 

60. Cut about, a. trans. To dnmage or dis- 
fij^ure ljy random cutting and chipping of the 
surface. Chiefly pass. 

1B74 Dasrnt Half a Li/e Tl, 119 The moitt precioun 
monumenm of the Abbey . . how cut about and niutilatcd 
tlnw are I 

D. intr. To run or dart about: see 19 b. 

Out oArlft : see 14 . Out a«uadac : see 7 . 

61. Out away. 

a. tram. To cut so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

ri3ao .^euyn . 9 a^, 604 (W.) And his bowes aw«i i-keit, 
Ci44e Premtp. Farv. iii Cuttyyn’ a-wuy, abechuio, am- 
puto. ei4So St. Cuthbe^'t (Surtees) 4939 Some bad be 
bolnyns curt aw.iy. 1688 R. IIolmk Armoury iii. 300/3 
U^d to draw up the Cataract off the siaht of ihe eye while 
ir is cuting away. t886 Uksant Ckitdr. OtbeoH 107, 1 will 
cut away the dead leaves. 

t b. fg. To take away, remove forcibly ; to 
stop the supply of, cm off. Ohs. 

iTfiM Wvci IP s Cor. xi. 12, 1 kitte awey the occasionn of 
hem. 4:1450 tr. De ImitattoHe 1. xx, He (lut wolde kutte 
awey al loaner of vcyne l>ec»ines. 1561 N. WiN'iRr Cert. 
Traetate* i. Wks*. 1888 I. 10 All errour and abuse being 
cutiit away. 1707 Frrind Peterbortrufs Contf. .Sp. 351 
Yesterday they cut away the Water of a Mill in this 
lown. 

O. inir. To go on cutting contmuously or with- 
out cessation : see Away 7 . 

62. Out book. 

a. tram. To prune by cutting off the shoots 
close back to the main stem or stock. 

^ 1871 SiiiRi.Kv HrsnKtiD Amateur's /V. Carden aio Early 
in March cut back all the shoois. 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 
angles to the first furrow ; Ciioss-PLOUiai. 

sM /rat. g. Agric. Soc. XIX. i. 65 The ordinary 
method, .was for (he farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field. .In the spring he had it cut back. 

63. Out down. 

a. tram. To cut so as to bring or throw down ; 
cause to fall by cutting ; to fell. 

ii8a WycuF hfatt, uL 10 Eucry tree, .shal be kitt [1388 
kit] doun. <11400-50 Alexander 9850 To cutte down .. 
llowiii of buskii and of braunches. 1534 Tinoai.k Matt. 
xxi. 8 Other oit doune braunches from the trees. x6ii 
Bidlb Dent, vii. 5 Ye shall destroy their altars . . and cut 
duwne their groura. 1784 Gen/t, Mag. LIV. 11. 643 A hill 
contiguous is cutting down. 

b. To let fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the roiie. 

1547 hoOkOK Jmtrod. Know!, xxxii. (1870) 003 Whosoeuer 
that IS hanged by-yonde see, shall neucr be cutte nor 
pulled dnwne.^ >5^*87 Foxr A. 4 M, ^1631) 111 . xii. App. 
1033/3 He being hanged till he was halfe dead, was cut 


1033/3 He being han^d till he was halfe dead, was cut 
downe and stri I^d. , X8B3 GASuiinES Hist. Rnr. 1603-/9 
I. vii. efta The King having eiven orders that he should 
not be cut down uutu he was dead. 

o. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 

x8ai Byron Sardan. 11. i. x66 Soldiers, bew down the 
rebel 1 . . Cut him down, 1874 Gbbrn Short Hist. iii. 154 
The Welsh, .were cut ruthlessly down in the cornfields. 

+ d. fig. To put a stop to. Obs. rare. 

*577 Northbrooick Hieing (1843) *77 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may . . cut downe this wicked vice that it 
may be no more vsed. 

e. To take the lead of decisively in a race or 
run ; to surpass, get the better of. 

17x3 Addison Ct. Tariff rj.>, So great is his natural 
eloquence, that he cuts down the finest orator, and destroys 
(be best contrived argument. 1865 Sorraas Facep Rom- 
ford's Hounds ss6 (illustration) Captain Spurritf ‘cut 
down * by Romford. 

£ Pfaut, (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 FaLcoNER Diet, Mstrine, Raser un vaisseau, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part of her upper works, as the 
poop, quarter-deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when ^ becomes old and feeble. 1805 Hasted Ckrott, 
XIII. 174 The..Indiainan. .liad been cut down. 

gf. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, esp. 
a speech, expenses, wages. 

s857 Lsvbb Fort. Glencore viii, A system of . . cutting 
down every one’s demand to the measure of their own 
pockets. 1889 IhiMcaLEY in Manck, Weekly Times/ June 
5/5 Only one London newspaper attempts to give the 
speeches in fuU,tht rest cut them down nnmerdfulTy. 1BB6 
ISabino^jIovu) Court Reyed 1 . ix. X44 Expanses ought to be 
cut down in eveiy way. 

64. Out In, 

a. tram. To carve or engrave in intaglio. 

X883 Act 36 4 37 Viet. c. 85 B 3 Her official number, .shall 
ba cut in on her mainbeam. 

b. Whalefishery. To cut up (a whale) so as to 
remove the blubber. 

189a T Beali Hat. Hist. Sperm Whale 185 As soon as 
fMssihU offer the whale has been killed, it is brought aloM- 
side the ship to be cut in, by means of instrumants whiw 


are called 'spades*. 1840 F B. Bbunstt Whaling Voy, 

1 1 . 908 The next proceeding of the whaler is to * cut in *. or 
remove the blubber. Jbtdi 9 10 From three to five hours 
are required lo * cut in * an ordinary school whale. 

o. in/r. T o penetrate or enter ghar)^)ly < ir abmpti y ; 
esp. so as to make a way for oneself or ocjupy a 
position between others. 

x6xa DaAYTON Poly-olb. i. 3 Neptune cutting In, a caiitie 
forth doth take. 16^ R. yohusou's Kingd. 4 Commw. 1x7 
A huge armc of the Sea, which cutting in betweene the 
Land by the West, walreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
and Wales on the left. 1799 in Owen Wellesley's Desp. X14 
*i'he enemy having cot m between them and Seedasere. 
iM WiivTR Mrlvili.b Kate too. iii. After much ‘cutting 
ill , and shaving of wheels and lashing of horses. 

d. To interpose or iutemipt abruptly in conver- 
tatioii or the like ; to strike in. So cut into for 
cut in to. 

1830 Galt Latorie T. v. viii, Wlien Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his complinients, then Mr. Brei^le cut in. 
1659 Farrar y. Home vi, ‘1 say. Home*, cut in Kennedy 
hastily, Shall I gof' 1890 R. F. 1 ). Paloravb O. Croat- 
suell xiii. 988 The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the l^evellers had done the work, c 1890 R. Kir- 
1 iNu Phantom 'Rtekshaxo^ etc. (ed. 3) 74 It will save you 
cutting into my talk. 

6. Card-playing To join in a game ( of whist) 
by taking the place of a player cutting out q v. 

X760 C. Johnston / hrysalii^^d) I. 977 When the rubber 
wxs finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. 1763 Brtt. 
Mag. IV. 543 Instead of cutting in to a ]>arty of whist, 

I they play the rubbers by rotation. 1870 Mod, Hoyle 6 
I Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

56 . Gnt off. 

a. tram. To cut so as to take off ; to detach by 
cutting (something materials 

To cut off a corner ; see Corner sb . ' 3 b. 
c X380 WvcLir Set. H'ks. I. 401 ^if hi bond or ht foot 
sclaundir h^e, kitte it of, and caste it fro hec. xaafi Pilgr. 
Per/. |W. de W. 1531) 177 b, '1 hough thou cut of my heed. 

! 1634 Sir T. HERSEKr Trav, 119 'J o have their noses and 
earcs cut off. 1864 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1799' 196 Cutting 
off the dead Wo<^. 1834 T'fnnyron hnoch Arden 89s 

This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it. 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strike off 
(something immaterial). 

*581 J. Bull Hsuidon’s Anew. Osor. 98 b, When as I doe 
cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. xfipx Skaks. 
Jut C. III. i. xoi Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death, a xtoo Drydrn 
(J.), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of it. xypa Coke & Moore Lihr 
y, Wesley 1. (ed. ai 4 Determined . . at a single Mow to cut 
off from the established Church every Minuter of honesty 
and conscience. 

o. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly ; to I 
put a stop to ; to break off, cut short. 7 b cut off 
an entail : see Entail sb^^ 1. 

1576 Fleming Pauopi. Epist. 17. 1 had rather cut off all 
old acquaintance with him. s6is Biauc Lam. iii 53 They 
liaue cut off my life in the dungeon. 1835 Stafford 
Femall Glory (1^60) 51 Obedience calls upon me to cut off 
..this digression. 1647 W. Browne tr. Pelexandtr 11. 73 
Zabaim, cutting him on, bade him answer auccinctly. X865 
Mrs. Riddeix World in Church xxru. 303 You wish to 
cut off the entalL 1876 Bosw. Smith Carthetge 385 [These 
things] cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 

d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 
to bring to an untimely end. 

c 1585 Li NDKIIAY (Pitscottie) Cron. Scot, (tjeB) x6 If the 
Earl of Douglas . . had been cutted off suddenly. s6ii 
Bulb i Sam. xx. 13 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. xyia Addison Spect. No. 463 F 9 Why 
such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth. x8m1 
Bubgon Lives X3 Gd. Msn II. x. 939 HU father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. 

+ e. To shorten, cut short. Obs. rare, 
eian Dkkkxr & Wbbstrr Westw. Hoe v. Wki. 1873 II. 
36a The story of vs both shall bee as good as aii olde wiuea 
tale, to cut off our way to London. 

f. To intercept, stop the passage or supply of. 

1560 Stockkk tr. Dioa. Sic- 1. iv. 9 I^oethenes seeing 

that he could not by force winne the towne, straightwaies 
cut of their victuals. S780 Coxa Russ. Disc.^ 198 The 
Chinese . . found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians. 1818 J as. HiwA-Brit. India 11 . v. v. 495 [They] 
cut off several vehicles of baggage. xSeS^B Dickens .Sa. Boz. 
The Streets iii, At last the companya man came to cut off 
the water. i8m Miss Yoncb Cameos Ser. iv. iii. 99 War. . 
would cut off their wool from the FlomUh looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (commimication, possa^, 
eta) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

*899 JoNSOM £v. Man out 0/ Hum. 11. iii, 'SlUht, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the iest 1653 Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. vii. X9 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further, N. Woodhull in Sparks Corr. 

Amer. Rev. ((853) I. e6o Cutting off the communication 
between the army in town and country. 1803 J. O. Hvmtbb 
Captiv. H. Amer. 39 We attempted to cut M their retreat. 
xSjs Lever (PDoHoghue (1869) 35a, 1 hava sent a strong 
pany. .to cut off their advance. 

li. To exclude from access, intercoune, view, 
etc. ; to shut out ; to debar. 

XS76 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 405 You might alledga.. 
some other impediment wnich cut you off Ih^ keeping 
company. 1709 Berkeley Th, Vision I 77 The wall inter* 
poring cult off all that prospect of sea and land, dkgj W« 
Coluns Dead Secret ill. 1. (x86x) 66 The first cottage., 
which waa cut off from other bouses by a wall all round it 
slip Jefhsoh Brittany vi. 76 Declaring a num a leper, and 
CttUing him off from social interoounm 


i. To cut off with a shiUing\ to disinlierit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a pro€»l 
tliat the disinheritance was designed), 

[xyso Addison Toiler No. sifiF 15 My eldest Son John. . 
1 do disinherit and wholly oit ^from any Part of tliis my 
Personal Estate, fay giving him a single C^kle Shell.] 1834 
Hood lyiney //o/r (i8^> 968 Vowing, .to cut him off with 
a shilling. t88« Geo. Eliot Silae M. iii. 1 might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 
58. Out ont. 

a. tram. To cut so as to take out ; to excise, 
extract, orextirpate by cutting(something material). 

€ 1400 Madndev. (Roxb.) xlx. 88 With hat knyf he cuttex 
out a poce of his flesch. <7x483 Caxton Vocab. ao He can 
cutte out the Atone. 188a Evelyn Chalrogr-g With the 
Burine one cuts the peeve all at once out of the plate. 1707 
Heakne Collect. 31 Oct , He found the Leaves . . cut out. 
x7xx Addison Spect. No. 93|^F 4 The Pope . . ordered his 
I ongue to be cut out. 1840 Liston Elcm. Surgery 1. (ed. a) 
915 The affected parts, .should be cut out. 

b. I'o remove, excise, omit (a portion of a 
literary woik, elc.). 

*738 F iblding Patguin i, 1 wish you could cut the ghost 
out, sir. S779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, Sir. the performers 
have cut it out. x886 Salmon Introd. H. T. xviii. 380 The 
pans which it is proposed to cut out aro indissolubly con- 
nected with tliosie which are left behind. X89S Maude 
Merciful Divorce 117 Before 1 cut you out of my will. 

C. To surprise and carry off (a |)iip) from a 
harbour, etc., by getting between her and the shore. 

1748 Anson's Vty. 11. iii. 141 How impossible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on shore within pistol-shot. 1781 Mad. 
D'Arblay Lett. Jan., After . . cutting a few ships out of 
Torbay. iSBs Stevenson Fam. Stud. Men 4 Bks. 169 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
'cut out* a human being from that dreary porL 

d. U.S. nnd Australia. To detach or separate 
(an animal) from the herd. 

x^ Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 3/9 The two best hands wilt 
go in and ' cut out* the cattle that (tear the brand of their 
employers. 1887 ScribnePs Mag. II. 508 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

+ e. To exclude, debar {.from) ; ^cutoff. Obs. 
1709 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 47 They in a manner 
cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
fiom him ; to out-do, supplant in preference. 

A driver or rider who 'cuts in ', cuts out some one else. 

16. . Dkydbn ill Birch Millon's Whs. 1738 1.48 This man 
[Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. x8M Ld, 
HouctiToN in L^ (18911 1 . 355 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the dutmess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 ' 1 'hacrrray Bk. Snobs (1881) 
990 He cut out all the other suitors of Ihe duchess. 

g. To deprive, do out of 

x8ss Scott Guy M. ii, The apprixer . . cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle of their retnaining property. 
i860 S. L. Windsor Ethica Iii. 136 Cutting him out of hts 
annual butt of sack. 

th. To divide for distribution. Obs. 

Rocer-s Treed. Sacraments l. 149 By vertue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. 

i. 'I'o excavate, carve out ; to form by excavation 
or carving. 

1548 [see Cut sA*eo]. a 1848 Ln. Herbert Life (1886) 
zosl'he whole forest., was cut out Into long walks every 
way. tbn D. Pell Improo. Sea 159 7 'o what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels, 
lysfi Shblvockb Voy. round World (1757) *65 [They] saw 
the word Magee . . and Capt. John cut out under it, upon 
a tree. 

J. To fashion or shape by cutting (out of a 
piece). 

i5<x T. Wilson Logtke (1580) 49 b, Although one have 
cl<^e, yet can he not have the use of It, except the Taller 
cut it out. X896 J. F. MerthanPs Wnre-ho. ejB How to 
cut out a Shift out of two Ells of Holland. 1891 E. Peacock 
H. Brendan II. 108 She. .could cut out men’s ihirts. Ibid- 
xxo She could cut out much better than the ladies themselves* 

k. fig. To form, fashion, shape, to carve out. 

1993 Shakb. Rkh, II, 11. iii 144 To. . Be bis owne Carucr, 

and cut out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs, ifiix 
— Wisst. T. IV. iv. 393 By th* patteme of mine owne 
thoughts, I cut out The puntie of his. ifiea Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (x8x6) 1 . xx. 190 You. .expect oycry . .man 
to be just cut out upon the pattern of. . Henry. x84a S. 
IjOVBr Handy Andy xix. 174, 1 thought it was mannen to 
cut out my bMavtour on your pattern. 

l . fig. To plan ; to prepare (work to be done). 

16x9 Relat, oeiw, Eng. 4 Germ. Ser. il (Camden) 68 

How they may by . . ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke inirelaiid and Scotland. 1994 A. MuaFMV Grays- 
Inn Jml. No. 98 F 5 The excessiva Ofliciousnett of tha 
female World in cutting out Matches. 1798 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. ad fin. Wks. IX. xsfi They will cut out work for ont 
another, and Franca will cut out work for them alt, s88fi 
Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 174 The most unhappy of all men 
is the maa . . who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world. ^ , 

xn. To form or fashion by nature (for a particular 
purpose). (Usually in fa. fpie.) 

1845 J. Bond Occstut Occid. 8r It was a Conniry by 
scituation. .cut out for safety. 1708 Da. Smith in Heame 
Coltect. 33 Dec., You seemeas it were to bee cut out for those 
studyes. <117x8 BuBNor Own Time{tT€k)l. aox He was 
not cut out for a Court. 1874 Bubkand My Torn xiv. 1x5 
She was cut out for a dergyman's wife. 

t (^.) To fix upon Ifor a purpoie). Oh- 
lilby Pefvs Diary a Sept.,Tbey told me both that they 
had long cut ma out for Secretary to tha Duke of York. 



oin?< 


tit 7> ettf it mil to flinnt, make a ^owi 
cot a dash. Oh. 

t 6 ia J. Dyke C^nitrptfytm (i<^) 99 They laust flEont, 
ami cut It out in uptwrelh Airniture [etc.]. 1679 G. R. tr. 

II. X49 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfuain, and EmMderiea 

o. intr. To admit of being cut out into Shape. 

^f«*»wrr, Ret, DomMterCemm. ji The whole 
(manure], .will cut out like a Jelly, Jml. R, Agric. 

Sm. XI. I. *30 Hay never cuu out so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made, 

p. inO\ {oiig, fassivi) To. come 

ont of or be eacluded from a game (of whist) by 
catting an unfavourable card; done in order 
to allow another player or players to cut in, 

* 7 ^.* T* Hnrrington (1797)11.916 My Lord 

and I. happMing to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1760 Mad. D'AaBLAV Diary June, Mrs. G — • having cut 
out at cards, .approached us. Aw Sorting Mag, XXXVI. 
lae With the same pleasure that a gentleman who has 
wl out returns to a rubber. *870 Mad. HayU 5 (IVAisi) 
The fifth and sixth players . . have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has been completed by the first four 
players. This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Cutting ant. .die players cut and the highest go out, 
whether two or one. 

67. Out ow«r. 

a. intr. To run or pass across : see 17 . 

* 55*-*570 [see 17I.* 

D. trans. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an arca^; to pass over cutting. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Emonrag. Arts I. 17* By the time the 
whole four aci'es had been cut over. x88o W. Schlich 
Man. Forestry I, 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

o. To Strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile ; mostly 
passive : e. g. to be struck over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at cricket ; to be 
wounded. 

1874 Dasrnt Ifa(P a Life I. xaa [At hockey] Now mind 
yon look out. .or you'll be cut over. 1890 K. XirLiNO Wee 
Willie Winkie 66 If he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been spotted', 'sniped , 'chipped', or 'cut over*. 1893 
Cricket^ Field July 304 He was cut over twice in rapid 
succeuion owing to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers. 

d. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 
blow. 

*884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Poska XS3 The officer cut over 
the first with b blow on his neck. 

58. Cat undar. To cut out by underselling. 
colhq, 

1874 Mayhbw London Char. 469 (Farmer) The spirit of 
competition 011 the part of the niasterii— the same universal 
desire to cut under. 

69. Cutup. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take or get up ; to 
root up by cutting ; also yf^. 

160a Marston Ant. 4- Mcl. iv. Wks. 1856 1 . 15 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are seed«Kl, new cut up, xoii Bidi.b 
7 (s 6 XXX. 4 Who cut vp mallowes by the bushes. 1690 
Lockk Govt, 1. xi, Tills doctrine cuts uu all government by 
the roots. ^1767 Blackstonb Comm, ll.^is The law has 
therefore wisely cut up the root of dUsension. 1839 Morn^ 
iug Herald a8 Aug., The gum trade.. is nearly cut up by 
the roots. 

b. To cut in pieces ; to divide into parts by cut- 
ting, to carve ; to cut open. 

x 3 io Bakbt Alv. C 1876 Cut vp; or winne these par- 
triges. x6xi Midclbton & Drkkxr Roaring Girl 111. ii, 
No wild fowl to cut up but mine I 1847 Marrvat Ckildr, 
N. Forest iii, Now I'll cut up the onions, for they will make 
your eyes water. xBBg Illnsi. Land. Hews 10 Oct. 36e 
Every lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 


rery lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
urkey, capon or bustard. 

o.^g. To divide into parts, destroy the con- 


tinuity of ; to deslrtw or mar irretrievably, 

1813 Leioh Hcnt in Examiner 19 Apr. 943/9 His night's 
sleep hxid been cut up. *8x7 Faradav in B. Jones Li/e (fr 
Lett, (1870) 1 . 948 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
1864 Burton Scot. Abr, I. iii. 103 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. 

d. To overcome with great slaughter, ' cut to 
pieces ' : see 7 c. 

1803 Wrllington in Owen Welleslejts Deep. 787 A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded. i8az Blacker Alahratta 
War I. ix. ZS 5 note. The body of cavalry, .employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. 

6 . To cat, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 
larly ; to damage by or as by cutting. 

a tgga H. Smith Serna, (1699) 30X Like the plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it mi^ receive the seed. 
1768 Stbrnb j'r. Skamdy VIIL xx, The roads, which 
were terribly cut up. iSay Hone Every^y Bk, 11 . X04 
The ice was much cut up. 1859 All year Round Na 13. 
3061; he ground was. .much cut up between wickets. 
it To whip im, to incite with the whip. Ods. 

1796-M Amory Bunch (x77o> 11 . 94 My horae waa 
as good.. and I cut him up, and pricked him over the 
turL 

it* fig. To censure, criticize, or review with 
destructive severity. 

1760 Goldsm. at. W. XX, The book-answerers . . when 
they have cut up some respectable name. 1780 Miu 
BuaRXY Cecilia vil v. * Maybe . . it's out of bashfulness : 

1 shall cut him up^* xj^ R. Baox 


Bubrxy Cecilia vil v. * Maybe . . it's out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him u^* xj^ R. Baox 
Barham Downs IL esB The coovertation fell naturally. . 
upon Miss Whittaker’s aflair, end Lord Winterbottom was 
cut up. .without mercy. s86o ^MJklmdy Chesterf. 55 [The 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people's books or ifictures. 


h. To woond doeply the feelhigf of; to dlitreii 
greatly, (Usually in jkMr.) 

picKEHi ChrUissms Carat I, Scrom waa not so 
di^fblly cut up by the sad event 1I78 F. E. lW.LOfX 
Charming Fellatv IL lx. 197 , 1 UUeve he was draadMly 
cut us at my going away. 

1 1. To cut up tkart \ to cut short, interrupt. 

*^•7 Hibror Whs, I. 197 Shee, beelng .. something 
woman, by and by cut Him vp shiMt. 

j. To share (plunder), to divide. Hang. 

. 1 * 779 , R. CimxBRLARD Whael ^ Fart. iv. ifi. (Farmer). 
A gentleman who trusts to servants in his absence is sure to 
M cut up.] 1879 Maemt, Mar, XL. 505 (Farmer; We had 
becvreen sixty and seventy ouid to cut up. 

k. intr. I'o admit of being cut up or divided, 
to turn out as to amount of fortune ; properly 
a butcher's phrase; said of a person after his 
death, slang. 

17^ Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Pray, how does he col 
upT What luM he left behind him? 0x797 Bunxa (T.^ 
Ine only question . . of their l%tttlative butchers, will be, how 
he cuts up r 179a Gibbon Mise, Wks, 1 . (18x4) 366 (Geneva 
would cut up as fat os most towns in Europe, xiex Dis* 
BAKLi Yng. Duke iv. vii, *You think him rich?' 'Oh, he 


ft. Ofkmtimdothtriuilu^ tAkdUt Having 
thft mrgittfi deeidy indented and dmded. 
« 8 i S^ 7 1 ^^«s ikeeemms. Aleeas, .marsh mallow: or cut 


cut mallow^ 1798 WittumiNO BriU Ptmde IV. 38 Leaves 
amall. cut, henry, aifip lUatNOToii^nM. Mrii, Bat. (ed.d) 
t 6 o Ovate cut or plnliaufid leafteta. 

8 . That has been sabjected to cutting; afleeted 
or modified by cutting. 

tsfii SiiAxa, Til. A, n. 1 87 Eame it b Of a cut loafe to 
Bteale a shiuo we know. tRa^SpaningMag. X3M. 396 CoA 
amadi. .cards, .havit^thagoodcarda. .allcut shorter, and the 
bed ooee cut souMthiiig narrower. i 88 xihi^AfnnrtS«pt. 


will cut up vei^ large/ mid the Baron. 1848 Track«av T 

Bk. Snobs vii, Ihe old banker died iu course of time, and . . i9i»*EiRitELEV 7Ei<r^ 


3 /x Cut cloth is oaavas pamied, from which tho carMiitets 
cut away all portiona which are not touched wUh paint. 

3. Formed, shaped, fnebioned, or made by cut- 
ting ; having the iUrface shaped or ornamented by 
grinding and polishing, as mt glasi. Cut vdvtt i 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns, 
t Cut river : a canal. 

1677 VARRANtoN Eng. Tmproa. 7 By making Cot Rivers 
Navigable In all places where Art can poeslbjV efiect it* 


* cut up ' prodigiously U'eli. 

l. To cut up roughs tttsiyt savage y etc. : (iVi/r.) 
to become angry or quarielsome. colloq, 

1837 Dickens Picktu, xlti, I may say 1 von't pay, and cut 
up rough. X849 Thackeray Fendenms 1 , Hang it I you 
cut up quite savage. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vu. xox ' Now, 
Ingram, .don't cut up rough about it/ 

m. To cut a dash ; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecoronsly. 
U.S. colloq. 

1767 Generous Attachment 1. 89 A couple of plough lx>yt 
. .would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up. .as well as 
the best. 1899 H. W. Bkbchbr Notes fr, Plymouth Pulpit. 

1 believe 1 never did cut up so bad any one week as 1 did that 
week. x86x Lowxll Biglow P. Scr. 11, i. It ain't no use to 
argeify ner try to cut up frisky. xtt8 Howells L ikely Story 
in Harper's Mag, Dec. 26 If you dare to touch them. I'll | 
ring for Jane, and then slie'll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. To ' behave ' \padly, etc.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotsman ti J uly xB/i He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cup. 1883 lllustr. Load. News Z9 May 
463 a (Farmer) Export again cut up wretchedly in the 
Bunvell Stakea 

X. Phraseological expressions and combina'* 
lions containing the verb-stem. 

60. Out-aad-oomaHtgaisi. The act or faculty 

of cutting (from a joint of meat, etc.) and of return- 
ing to lielp oneself nn often as one likes ; hence, 
anfailing supply, abundance; also Also 

all! ih. 

1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. iii. xsx, I vow, 'tis a noble sir* 
loyn. Ay ; here’s cut and come again, Miss. iSay S. P. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 54 A ham. .is ncut-and-come-again 
disli, ready at hand. 184X Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty 
Diamomi iv, Always happy to see a friend in cmt plain 
way, — pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again. x86x 
Sala Dutch Piet. XV. 941 You cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, on the cut and come again principle. 

61. Out-onA-oower. Engineering. A method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in which 
the brickwork lining is built and then covered in : 
employed with advantage when the depth below 
the surface is comparative^ smalL 

189a Daily News 2 Nov. 9/8 Certain portions of this work 
. .could be much better and more cheaply executed by the 
method of cut-and -cover, /bid. 22 Nov. 3/x Excavating 
what is technically called the ' cut and cover * portion of the 
work— the portion of the tunnel, that is to say. .cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again. 

62. Cul attd thrust ; see Cut sb.^ 2 c. 

03. Comb. a. with object noun, — ‘that which or 
he who cuts . . . ’ as eut^air, •heard^ -caper, •girdle^ 
-nose; Cutpubsb, Cutthboav, Cutwater; b, — 

* . , . used to cut, cutting as cut-whip. Cut-obabe. 
a 1661 Holyday JuvesuU a66 A cut-purse, .is by Plautus 
..called.. a cut-girdle. x668 Hooks Microgr. 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wtim, and umy be properly enough 
calrd the cut-air. a 1698 Marvell Poems. Brit. 4 Raleigh. 
And Commons' votes snail cut-nose guards disband, ifag 
Shadwkix Volunteers x. ii. Her sense and breeding is nt 
for none but a cutcaper. 1767 S. Paterson Another Train. 

1 . 39 Not one. greasy, lyi^, tale-bearing, .newsmonger 
cut-beard is Co be found. x8^ Pall Medl G. 5 Aug. 3/x 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 

Cut (kut),///. a. [Pa. pple. of Cut v.] 

L Gashed or wounded with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

cxdfe Mas. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1838) 
47/z To bind up a cut finger. 1889 F. Treves Mem. 
Surgery (ed. 61 I L xi. 473 The ordinary cut throat of the 
suicide or homicide. 

b. esp. Of clothes, etc.: Having the edm or 
other parts purposely indented or sloshed, for 
ornament or as a fashion. 

1480 Caxton Chran. Eng. ccxxvi. 933 Short clothes and 
streyte wastyd dagged and kyt, and on euery syde slatered. 
igaS Tindalb Parable Wicked Mammon Wka 1 . 103 In 
a visor, io a disguised garment, and a cut shoe. 1573 G. 
Haovxt Letterbk. (Camden) 6 His kut dublets. a xfiey 
Midolbtom Mayor o/Q. n. i. You'd both need weer cut 
cloches. 1878 Load. Gao. Na ZB73/4 Another Apron laced 
with cut ana slash Lace. 


The lna^onry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified ill 
alternate courses of cut-stone and brick-wont*< iS4e 
Track EKAV Catheritu viti. The cut, velvet breeches. t8M 
C. Knioiit Capital 4 Labour 169 Cubglass is now com- 
paratively.. cheap. t^4 Kniout Dkt. Mech.y (W-aoiY, 
a nail cut from a naii-plate, in cofitrsdlatinctum 10 oiaa 
forged from a noil-rod. 

4. Divided into pieces by catting. 

ctkigoPromp. Parv, xix CuUe a-sundcre, teheue* 1899 
Lovblacb Poems (1864) x66 'Then let roe be Thy cut 
anatumie. 1840 F, D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 11 - 85 Bndos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-oorn. 
1847-78 Halliwrll Cut-meat, hay ; fodder; chaff cut into 
short lengths. North, Mod, A heap of cut fire-wood. 

6 . Severed or detached by cutting ; lopped off. 

rxjBo Wycliy Strm, SeL Wks. I. 167 A kitt braunehe. 
1845 Florist's Jml, 13 The unheokhiness attributed to cut 
flowers, when introduced into, .sleeping-rooms. 1878 Bmxe- 
soN in N. Amer, Rev, (jXXVL 405 A show of cut flowers. 

6. Shortened, leisencd, or reduced by, or at by 
cutting ; curtailed ; cut down. 

1646 Crash AW Slept to Temple m Short-cut lives of 
murder'd infants. t88x Chicago Times xa Mar., The 
New York Central.. has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 PeUl Mall G. 1 Oct. s/* Parliament 
will accept . . the cutting of the coupon, but the guaxeotee 
of the cut coupon-— that is altogether another afiiur. 

7. Castrated. 

s6e4 Nipo iv. i. (t886) 56 Your cut-boy Sporus. Mod, A 
cut horse. 

8. slang. Drunk, intoxicated* 

1673 K. Hrad Canting Acad, vjx He is flaw'd, fluster'd. 
Cup shot, cut in the % or beck, a 1700 B. £. DUi, Cant. 
Crew. Cut. Drunk iDirr/ C$d*.Cut iss the Lee or Bach. 
very drunk. 1780 C. Johnston Chrysal {1222) I. 134 Your 
excellency was a little cut, but you bredee up much the 
strongest of the company. xSeg Lockhart Reg. Dalton 1, 
vii. (1849) 36 I'm sure we had not much more than a bottle 
apiece. .1 was not cut. 1848 Thackkkav B. Snobs xlviil, 
1 was so cut last night. 

1 9 . Cul and long tail : lit. horses or dogs with 
cut toils and with long tails ; hence fig. ail aorti 
of people. Obs. 


*575 Lanbham Let. (X871) 95 The rest of the band, .tag 
ana rag, cut & long tail. X570 FulwelL Art Adnlaudt 
I, Yea, even their very dogs, Kug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shiall be welcome. X598 Shaks. 
Merry W, iii. iv. 47, 1 that 1 will, come cut and long-taile^ 
vndcr the degree of a '^uire. 1698 Vanbrugh AEsop. iv. 
ii, Your woriihip has six coach-horscs (cut and long-tallj 
two runners, half-a-doxen hunters. 1699 Farquhai Const. 
Couple 11. iv, I whipped all the whores, cut long talk 
out of the parish. 

10. Cut and dried (yXvo cut and dry) \ originally 
referring to herbs in the herbalists' shops, as con- 
trasted with CTowing herbs ; hence, ready-made 
and void of&shness and spontaneity ; also, ready 
shaped according to a priori formal notions* 
(Usnally of language, ideas, schemes or the like.) 

17x0 J. n. Let, to Socheverell 13 Your Sermon was resdy 
Cut aiid Dry'd. 1730 Swift Poems. Betty the Grizette. Seti 
of Phtases, out ana dry. Evermore thy Tongue supply. *798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) dl Satire^\i2. 1819 ILL 4M Phrasee 
ready cut and dried. 1883 •S'L James' Gas, i Dec. 3/x 
A Socialist, but a Socialist who has no cut-and-dry schmne of 
Socialiflm. 1887 Jxssorr Arcady viL xgx Quite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to tlie winds. 

b. ollipt. as sb. {cut and dry) ^ ait and dried 
tobacco, etc. 

xyas Ramsay Gent. Sheph. it, I, Ye've coft a pund o cut 
and dry, 41x735 Asbuthnot Misc. Wks. (1751) 1 1 - **3 
Isaac extolls her out of a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day she lives. 

o. Hence Cut-and-driedness. nonce-wd, 

x88e Saintsbuev Short Hist, French Lit. Intnchapter Iv. 
504 The reduction of. . important departments in literature 
to a condition of cut-and-driedneas which has no paraUel 
iu history 

11. With adverbs : tee Cor v, 50 * 59 . See also 
CuT-AWAT, Cut-under. 

1799 O Smtyk Labcfdtory I, 40 Behind the cut-out letteia 
Is pasted oil paper. 1809 Nerval Chron. XXII. 90 The 
ReguluSj a cut down 44. 1803 G, S. Fabbe Dispemsatiens 
(1849) II. X04 Like a cut-down planL x86i DicxEiia 67 * 
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CU TI J T. 


Cui-tn (Printing), notei which oecapy iipncef 
Ukcn out of the text, whoM linei aro •borteneu to givo 
room therefor. 

12. Comb,^ a. qualifying a ib., as touMowl 
*■ insect; out-rook (see quot. 1837); b. similar 
comliinations used attrib., as cut‘ finger^ cut-pili, 
(also ■>* cut-tail dog') ; o. parasyntnetic 
derivatives of these as cut-fingtred, ‘leaved^ •/u^d 
(Sc. « crop-eared), *nosed (--slit-nosed), •tailed, 
etc. See also Cdt-lifs, Cdt-waist, etc. 

Jeffeniks Nature near tendon 44 [They] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort *cutfirtger leavce, as they are 
l>elieved to auUt the cure of a cut or lore. 1591 Nashb 
Jnirod. Sidneye Astr. Stella^ Vl'is as good to go in 
*cut-fingered pumpt aa cork ehoee, if one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes, Goloino De Momay ix. 134 
Smal things, as Woorms, ^tJutfoules, and such other. rSyo 
Hookes i%tud. Flora 174 The **Cut-leaved Elder*. 1814 
Scott Wav , xxx. Ye *cut.lugged, graning carles I ittf 
pEsavALL Sp. Diet., Deenarigado, *cut nosed. 1880 Sia 
£. Reed Japan 1 1 . 999 Silk and *cut-pile fabrics. 1837 W. 
IsviNO Capt. Bonneville II. 900 All these basaltic channels 
are called *cut rocks by tlie trappers. 185s Mavkb Rbjo 
Scalp Hunt, xxxi. We found the path strewed with loose cut- 
rock. 1530 Palsos. 811/9 *Cuttayled beest, gueve courte. 
16x7 Dkavton Agincourt, etc. 143 His gamesome cuL-tayld 
Curre. Ibid. 159 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play. 171a 
Land, Gaa. No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare, .cut Tail'd, 
t Cuta'OeOUS, a. Ohs. rare. [£ L. cut-is hide, 
skin : see -aceous ] Of the nature of skin. 

1849 Bolwes Pathom^t. 11. ix. 919 You may rightly call 
them either cutaceous Muscles, or a Musculous skin. 
Cuta'nealv <1. ff- as next + -AL.] * CtJTANBOua. 
Grntius Conetd . axo Culaneall diseases. i88a in 
Sya. Soc. Lex. 

t Cuta'naaili a. Obs. rare. [f. as Cutaneoub 
• f -AN.] «• Cutaneous. 

1601 Holland /’//sty II. e68 Spots and pimples arising 
vpun the skin, .cutanean specks and blemishes. Ibid. If. 
To represse shingles & such cutanean wild-hres. 
Cutuao* (kin combining form of next. 

1885 I..AND01S & Stkklino Huut. Pkysiol. II. 611 In the 
crocodile the glands open under the margins of the 
tutaneo-osseous scales. 

Outaaeou (kiMt/i nios), a. Also 7 -ioua. [f. 
mod. or med.L. culdne-us (f. ciet'is the skin) -i- 
•0U8. Cf. F. culatU (1791 in llatzf.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting, the cutis or skin. 

1578 nANisTBs Hist Man viii. 110 The cutaneous distri- 
bution of nerues. 1883 Robinson in Ray's Corr 1x848) X37 
In cutaneous diseases. 1744 Berkeley Siris 1 4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers. 1848 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. 97 These 
reptiles tXMtess great powers of cutaneous absorption. 
pi' * External, superhcial. 

1741 Youno Nt. Th. VIII. 455 All the distinctions of this 
little life Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 1833 
Reads Chr. Johnstone i. (1853) 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such as love. 

tCutanyif. Obs. fa. Y.cutani^ a-prec. 
t6x5 Crooks Body of Man 85 1 The cutany veynes or 
veynes of the skinne, sysy A. Hamilton Nrw Acc. E. Ind. 
1 . V. 41 It appears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Ou^t-awaT, a, {sb.) [{. Cut / a. pple. + Away.] 
Of a coat: Having the skiit cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as coutrasted with 
a frock-coat. 

1841 J. T, Hewlett Parish Clerk IT. «r From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat. 1889 E. A. Parkes 
Praet. Hygiene (ed. 3) 414 The tunic, .a great improvement 
ever the old cut-away coatee. 

b. ellipt. as sb. A cut-away coat. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi, A ffth-form boy, clad in a 
green cut-away, with brass buttons and cord trousers. 1887 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a * cutaway * may 
be worn. 

Cutoh^ (Ict’tJ). [ad. Malay bachu (Canarese 
kdchu, kdtehu) catechu. The name occurs in 
Portuguese authors of i6th c. as cache, and in 
17- 1 8th c. Eng. writers as cacha, catch. See 
Catxchu .1 The commercial name of the catechu 
obtained ^om Acacia Catechu, used in tanning, etc. 


Hortai and Cotch, iLarth-oU, and Wood-oil. i8o« Hatchett 
in Phil. Trans, XCV. 988 Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. s88e J. G. Bertram Harvest gf Sea 
(1873) 179 Boilers bubble with the brown catechu, locally 
called ' cutch *, used as a preservative for the nets and sails, 
b. attrib., as cutch tree. 

1888 Times aa Oct. 13/5 The Acacia catschu, or cutch 
tree, is found in large forests.. The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the cutch thus extracted. 

Cnich-^ '.k»tj). Cold-beating. [app. ad. F. 
caucher in same Bcn^'e, f. caucher to press down, 
orig. to tread L. calcdre.'l A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which laminae 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. 

>879 Cassells Teckn. Edue. IV sja/u 

Cutoh, var. of Couou sb:^ l^ Triticum repens\ 

II Cntcha (ki^tji),^. (jd.) Anglo-Indian colloq, 
Al.so kutoha. [a. Hind! kachchd raw, crude, un- 
ripe, uncooked.] Imperfect, slight, temporary, 
makeshift (opp. to pucka, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.). As sb. «« Sun-dried brick, dried 
mud, as a material. 

1834 Baboo 1 . xi x8x (Stanf.) An old low bungalow, of 
kutcha, or mud-work. x86i Daily Tel. 7 Oct., They 
[targets] were constructed of kutcha, or sun-dried bricks. 


a material as hard as stone. 1883 14 >. Eloin Lsit. h Jmls. 
(1879) 439 (Y.) Where they cannot get npmeka tail way they 
take a ksstcha one inttead. t886 Yule & Buenbll Angh-^ 
Inditm Gloss, a. v., A cutcha biick is a sundried brick. A 
pucka brick is a properly kiln-burnt brick.. A cutcha ap- 

E ointment is acting or temporary. A Pucka apprintment 
Mrmanent. 

Cutchenela, -ineale, -aneale, etc.: obs. 

forms of COOHINBAL. 

Outohar (in Paper‘making)^CoT 3 CBXB.K 
II Cutoherry (kf^tjeri), ontebery (kr tJ 2 ri). 
Anglo-Indian. Also 7 oiohery, queshery, 8 
outoharee, -ie, kuohurry, 8-q kutoharry, 9 
kutoharl, kaoheraa. fa. Hind! kachahri, kachirl, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministration of business, office, town-house. The 
first pronunciation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1 . An office of administration, a court-houie. 
Also the business office of an indigo-planter, etc. 

s8xo Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims 1 . 490 (Y.) I'he 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King's viseer sits 
every morning some three houres. 1898 Fryer Acc. E, 
India h P. 96s (Y.) The Royal Exchange or Queshery. 
1783 Vbrelet in Phil. Trans. LIll. a66 The great Cut- 
cherry there, with brick walls. x8x8 Jab. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. i. o The [broker], fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls his cutchery. 1848 Thackeray yon. Bair 
Ivii, ITie prodigious labours of cutcherry 
aittib. 1771 Genii Mag, XLl. 403 We had xoo people 
employed upon the Cutcherry List. 

t 2 . A division or brigade of infantry. Ohs. 

1799 Harris in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 1x9 Acutcherie or 
B^ode of Infantry was pushed forward. 

CTutcherry, obs. var. Kbugkbeb {Anglo-Jnd.), 
Cutohion, abbreviated form of Ehcutchkon. 
183a Litiioow Trav. x. (x68a) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so tiMt to Top and side. Portends to me, bis Arms shall 
ever bide. 

Cutohy, var. of Coachbb, Coaobt, coachman. 

i8oa end Pi. Return fr. P amass. 111. iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
He dismount thee [Phoebus] from thy radiant coach, And 
make thee a poore Cutchy here on earth. 

Chltd (kiMt), a. colloq. Also *out6. [Aphetic 
form of Aoutb a. 7.] 

1 . Acute, clever, keen-wittfd, sharp, shrewd. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Cute, sharp, quick-witted. 1758 
Toluervy Two Orphans II. 39 'You may think as you 
please,' said parson Drill ; ' but 1 take him to be a very cute 
one*. 1777 in Mad. D’Ahblay Early Diary (1889) if. 970, 
1 didn't pity the man for having such a cute answer made 
him. s8^ Dickens Bam. Rsidge (18^0) 96/1 ' He will be 
a 'cute man yet', resumed the locksmith. 1848 Lowell 
Biglow P. Poems 18^ II. 47 Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech evcrlastin’ pains [etc .] 7 

2 . S, Colloq. and School-boy slang.) Used of 
things in same way as Cunning a. 6. 

sB68 G. E. Hughes in T. Hughes Mem. Brother (iBjj) 
155 His study is avdiilly 'cute (ss* tidy and full of knick- 
knacks'). 

t Cute. Obs. rare^\ A cur. 

i8aa Drayton Poly^lh. xxlii. 340 Forc'd by some yelping 
cute to give the greyhounds view. \Margtn A Liirre. ] 

Cute, variant of CuiT Obs,, boiled wine, etc. 
Cute, obs, or Sc. form of Coot. 

Cuteler, -ellar, -ellerie, obs. if. Cutlbb, -brt. 
Cutely (kitl'tli), adv. colloq. Also *outely. 
[Aphetic f. Acutkly : see Cutb a,} In a cute 
manner, acutely. 

176a Foote Orator i. Wka. 1796 I. 194, 1 did spieechify 
once at a vestry . .and came off cutely enou^h. 1864 Louie s 
Last Tsrsn (N. 79 So he prick^ up Ins ears, and said 

cutely [etc ]. 

Cuteneee (klM'tn^s). colloq. Also *outenes8. 
[Aphetic f. Acutknebs : see Cuts 0.] The quality 
of lieing cute. 

1788 Goldsm. Cood-n, Man 11, Who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness I 1607-8 
W. Irving lialmag. iv. (186^)88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and clumsiness, for which -be is remarlmbJe. 

Out-grase. ff- Cut v, 63: lit. ‘grass that 
cuts ’.J A genus of grasses, esp. the species 

L. oryzoides, the range of which extends as far 
north as the south of England. 

1840 Bigelow Flora (Bartlett Diet. Amer\ Cut. grass, .a 
species of giass, with leaves exceedingly rough backward, 
80 as to cut the hands if drawn across them. 1849 Lrom- 
fibld in Phytologist III 6B3 Cut grass. .[is] remarkable for 
. .extreme aspenty, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite to avoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
iWfal the women employed in weeding it out of the nce- 
fields in Lombardy. 

Cuth, var. of Cootb, coal- fish ; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Can : see also Couth. 

Cuthbert (kvjibdit). The apostle of North- 
umbria. Hence 

1 . (8t.) Cntlibart’8 bMda. A popular name, 
originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 
coast, for the detached and perforated joints of 
encrinites there found. Cf. Scott, Marmion 11. zvl, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
I’he sea-bom beads that bear his name. 

1897 /’AiV. Trans. XXVIl. 467 I'he same place afforded 
also some varie^ of Fossil ShelliL and plenty of Cuthbert's 
Deads. 179s Genii. Mag LXlI. 1. 130 St. Cuthbert's 
beads, .are a species of enirochi picked up among the rocka 
[of Lindisfame] by the children, who sell them to travellers. 
1B31 J. HoDoaoN in J. Raine Mem. (X85S) II. aaa. 


ff. Cut V, 63: lit. ‘grass that 
» of grasses, esp. the species 


2 . (8it.) Outhbert'B dvok. Also Cuthbert 
duck. The elder duek| which breeds on the 
Fam Islands, and figures in the legend of St. 
Cuthbert 

Fes 18s Recin ALDUS LiheUns,o%xi, (Surtees 1835)69 Avm 
ilia Beati Cuthberti specialiter nominantur .1 1674 Ray 
Loll. Words, Wetter Fowl 96 The Cuthbert Duck 1 Anas 
S. Cuthberti, building only on the Farn Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1845 Yarrbll Brit Birds 
(ed. a) III. 300 The Eider Duck is also called St. Cuthbert's 
Duck. 1849 Eyre St, Cuthbert 44 n., The eider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year. 

Hence t Cuthbert down, eider-down. 

1397 Statsse OJpicil FeretrariJ (Soc. Antiq MS.X Xtett 
ij ^rva pulvinaria quorum j eirt de Cuthbert doun- 

Cuthe, early form of Ktthb. 

Cuticle (kiiS'tik'l). Also 7 -oule. [ad. L. 
cuticula, dim. of cutis the skin. Boyle has cuticuU 
(quot 16S5 below), which is the form in Fr.] 

1. Hie Epidkbmib or scarf-skin of the body. 

1815 Crooks Body gf Man 81 The Scarfe-skin or Cuticle 

being voide of tense itselfe. Ibid. 70 The Cuticle, which the 
Grebes call Epidermb, because it ninnes vppon the surface 
of the true skinne. xMjf Boyle Esso. Notion Nat soo 
The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gynm, 
(17x1) 37 Let us consider how wc can separate the Cuticle 
from the true Cutis. 1836 Todd Cyct. Anai. 1 . 109/9 
The cuticle of these animals [I e. amphibia] is frequently 
shed. 

b. Applied to other superficial skins dr integu- 
ments ; e. g. the transparent membrane which en- 
velopes annelids. 

x66i Lovell ///s/. An/m. h Min. Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of serpents] is a cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth the teeth. 1878 Huxley Phys. xii. 978 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists cf a central pith, .of a cortical 
substance surrounding this, .and of an outer cuticle. 1688 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 198 The cuticle [of the 
earthworm] is thin, transparent, and variable in thickncba 
in different regions of the body, 
o. The cell-wall of Infusoria. 

2 . Bot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissue or epidermis ; now, a supeiHcial film formed 
of the cutinized outer layers of the superficial walls 
of the epidermal cells. 

The later usage was introduced by Ad. Bron^n'art (Ann, 
des Set. Nat., S8r. 2, 1 . 65). It appears in Eng. in Henfrey’s 
transl. of von Mohl’s Vegetable Cell 1859, p. 34 

x 6 yi Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii, § 9 I'hat extreme thin 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. 1807 
J. £. Smith Phys. Bot. 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself.. to the natural growth of the plant. 
.898 CARPI’ NTER Veg Phys. § X The presence of a kind of 
skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 1684 Rowfr 
& Scott De Bary's Pkaner 90 Epidermi.H, outer skin, is 
the name given to the layer ot cells which is covered by 
and produces the cuticle. 

1 8. transf, ' A thin skin formed on the surface 


of any liquor ' (J.) ; a film or tliin coating. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 314 This [salt] being 
boyled 10 a Cuticle will shoot like to any other Salt. 1864 


Power F.xf. Philos, 1. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film of so brittle and thin a substance 
|an air-bubble], 1704 Newton OpticsiJ.), When any saline 
liquor is evaporatra to cuticle, and let cool, the salt con- 
cretes in regular figures. 

1 Cuticula (kiMti'kifllS). [L. : see prec.1 
. » Cuticle 1, 2; now esp, of certain lower 
organisms. 

x8ai Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i 11. iii, The skinne couen the 
rest, and hath Cuticulam or a little skinne vnder it. »x8 
L Chamberlayne Rel(g. Philos. (1730) L iv. | 14 The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. 1880 Huxley Crayfish iv. 175 
The tough, outer coat, which has been termed the cuticula, 

t 2 . -Cutiolb 3. Obs. 

x86e R. Mathew l/nl. Alck. ( 113. 184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cuiecula, or thin scum. 

Cuticular (kiMti'kixUaii, a. [f. Cuticula - h 
-AR. Cf. F. culiculaire.] Of or pertaining to a 
cuticle ; of the nature of, or resembling, cuticle. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. 94 Tlie cuticular construc- 
tion of the auricle. 1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 39 Much used in 
cuticular Diseases. >7 mJ. Ihniu. Anim. Secretion jg The 
Orifices of. the cuticular Glands. zQsa Lindlbv Nat. Syst. 
Bot. x 'I'he presence of flowers, .and of cuticular stomata. 
x88o Huxley Crayfish i. 33 'i'he cuticular skeleton of the 
crayfish. 

Cuti^cularisa'tion. [f. next -i- -ation.] The 

action or process ol forming into cuticle. 

Bennett & Dyer tr. Sackd Bot. S09 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generally remaining thin. s88s Jml. Microse, Sc, 
95 The cuticulansation of the walls of the bundle sheath. 

Cutioularise (kiMti'kifHiraiz), v, [f. CuTi« 

CULAB + -IZB.] Irans. To make cuticular ; to form 
into cuticle. Hence Cuti'OulariBed ppl a. 

1879 Bennett ft Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 94 Thecuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated from the non-cuticulariscd 
shell. s88i Jrnl. Mtcrosc. Sc. Jan. 9% An epidermal layer 
with cuticulurised outer walls. 

Cutifloation (ki^tifik/i'f^n). [n. of action 
from CuTiFY : see • Fi cation, j Formation of cutis 
or skin ; also transplantation of cuticle for the 
promotion of cicatrization {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
x8;8 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 47 Bands of skin, .which, 
cfuriiig recovery, will become the centres of cutification. 
Cutiiy (kiiJ-tifai), V. [f. L. type ^eutifiedre, U 
euHs skin i see -FY.] inlr. To form skin. 

1890 in Cent. Diet 
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(C teiiiiQff) ^ -AI1.T Ci^irying or beftrin^ ikm. 

iM SM adrcular deprsMion 

in thi nppor Mw of theluMCof thab^ inlo which the 
corenitnr auhica hi rtoelvad. 

Chrtikin^CkU tikm). Sc. Alco euttlkin, onit- 
tikiu, ouitloAii. [f. euit, ew/s, Coor^i «nole| 
with dim. lufiik,] A gaiteT» a ipatterdash. 

i 8 i 5 Scott Aniiayxi, Ai he exchanged hie ilippen for a 
Mir of stout waking shoea with eutikim, ee ^ called 
them, of black cloth, sgg} Moia Manfu H^mttck vh teSto) 
je A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep, 

Cutill (kW tin). £f. Cou-w + .ijr.l The 

cellnloae body forming the cuticle of plant!, CuTOSB, 
s«fa-7e Watts Dief.Cknm, 11. s86. sM^ Bowse A Scott 
ctUuIoSl * ‘resisu rotting iar longer than 


Cu'tiiiisOi o. [f. prec. + -izE.]MCuncuLABiu. 

Hence^t^t^a, *« Ctnt Diet. 

II Outis ( kig-tis). [L. - the i 3 dn,] 

L Anat, The true skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle. 

1603 B. JoNMN .SWoffwf II, i, And then prepare a bath To 
cleanse and clear the cutis, idaj Massincer Bandmam 
IV. iv, Your ten^rown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, u you call it 1748 Hartley oinerv, Man 1. ii. 117 
The thinness of the Cwis, and the illness end thinness of 
the Cuticle. 1878 T. Bsv aht Praet. Surf. 1 . 1 1 g A tubercle 
in its early stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
introduced into the cutis. ' 

2 . Bot, The peridium of certain fongi. 
Cutistt'Otor. [f. L. €uti-s skin + sector a cutter.] 
A knife used in making thin sections for micro- 
scopy. S874 in Khioht Diet. Meek, 

Ontitia (Icl«tai-tl8\ Path. [f. Cot-u-(--iti 8.] 
Inflammation of the skin. 
i8s 7 in Dunolison Diet. Med. Science, 

Cutisation* [C L. cutis skin + -izi 4- -ATION.] 
•The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction ' 
Soc. Lex. 188a). 

Cntlagfl (kv-tl&s). Forms: 6 ooutelaoe, 7 
ooutolaa, outtelas, outtleasa, 8 outlaoe, 7- cut- 
lass. Also corruptly $, 7 outleax, outtleaxe, 
ootellax ; 7. 8- outlaah. [a. F. coutelas, augm. of 
coutcau {youteP knife ; cognate with It. colteUaccio : 
Lat. type ^cuUellaccum. The original coutel-aSf 
coutcl-uce^ has undergone many perversions in 
English under the influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into cuttlet 
curtail turtle^ curty cut, and the second into ax, 
axe. A later change has m ade cutlass into cul-lash. 
The forms euttle-cuc and cut'hsh are included 


here; see Curtelaob, Curtal-ax, Curt-axe, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A short sword with a flat wide slightly* curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than mr thrusting ; 
now esp. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. Kvd Comelio 1. in Hazl. Dodeley V. iBo Arm’d 
with hi» blood-beamenred keen coute-lace. 1603 Anollbs 
Hist. TVn^f (i6ai) 1333 A Cutteliu verie curiously^wrought, 
and inriebt with stone. 1633 T. Jamks Voy . The boyes 
with Cuttleaams, must cut boughes, 1678 tr. Gaya's A rms 
of tVar A kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
in English Cimeter. 1719 Ds For CrKw (1840) 1 . xvii. «oo 
A great cutlass fas the seamen call it) or sword. s8r5 
Waterton Wand, S, Amer, 1. 1 . 9a With r cutlmss to sever 
the small bush*ropea. t868 Be^l. 4- Ord. Army p 1899 
The sailors armed with cuilasties are to proceed to the 
hatchwaya 

[’SfiB Florio. Cottellaccioy a curtelax or chopping 
knife.] s6is — A cutleax, a hanger. Also a chopping 
knife, a great knife. 1630 J. I'aylor (Water-P.) Laugh 4> be 
/atyPta. 11. 79/1 The Uoudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars. 1847 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. 
(1739) 194 Either a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

y. 1704 Collect, Voy. (Church.) 111 . 779/1 Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes. 1715 Pope Odyst. xiv. 87 Of two, his cut- 
lash launch'd the spouting blood. 1757 Smoixett 
^soIm II. viii. A g<x>d cutlash in my hand. 1867 Smyth 
SaiioVa Word-bh,y Cutlaa , . the small-handed awords sup- 
plied to the navy, the cuilath of Jack. 

2 . Comb,, cutlass-blade, etc. ; cutlass-proof tA ]. ; 
outlABa-flah, a name of a species of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from its shape. 

171s E. Ward Quiz, I. a6 That he conceiv’d 'twas Cut- 
lace proof. tSsff O. W. Robertp Cenir. Amer, w The 
Indiani constantly require, .moscheatet, or cutlass blades. 
Hence On’tiLasB v. nonce-wJ., to hew with a cut- 
lass ; Oii*tllMBad ppl, a,y furnished with cutlasses. 

1890 HarpeVe Mag. 413'! He will cutlass his way 
through forest to the summit of peaks to find particular 
herbs. 1839 Mom. Herald sx July, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie.. 

CutlOt obs. form of Cuittlb. 

CutlM (kw'tlaii). Forms : 5 ootaler(e, cottelar, 
outCt>eUer, (oultelere), 5-6 outeler, 6 ootelar, 
outtelar, Outollar, ouUar, 5- outler. fa. F. 
eoutelierx^'L. type culUlldri-uSy i cultellusy 
OF. coutel knife.] One who makes, deals in, or 
repairs knives and similar cutting utensils. 

CMOO Beryn eepy The Cotelere .. that made the aame 
knyn. ^1490 Lvoo. Hort Sketfe A G, 130 Ibigars wrought 
by the outlen. 1538 Lelamd IHn, V. to8 Tber be many 


and DumIbii la Katawihtra. sun Oanaaaynf 
Pij:otmy<ntek, a^ Ooa. .eaiaawita ananiM Cmlar tnhaua 
a Cuttla CusEMDOir H^Mob, ii,| 33 An 

orkUMry knife, whSi ha bought of a oonuapB natinr for 
a sbUliM. Lend, Gna, Sdwmd Wre^ lata of 
Birminghm. . SlM-Ouller. liU HmrpiVe Mh^, jiiaa 8i> 
T^nical^ (at SheflMd] the ctt^iS toa man sSo pots tM 

Hence Ou*«Ur«M, CPtt'tUMrOBiAB, a female 
cutler. 


exm rLLovD jnrwinn /. (i7B5]4s/t tnecuuarewwas 
ready to die. Ibid, 43/1 The sequins the cutler-womaii 
promised me. 

OntlAXy (kntbri). In a outellerie. [a. OF* 
coutekrie (mod.F. couiellerie) cutler's ait, cutlery, 
f. coutdier CuTLiB : see -ebt.] 
a. The art or trade of the cutler, b. coHeoL Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlers, as knives, scissors, 
etc. Also atlrib. 


c 1449 Pegock Refr, 1. x. 50 At thou) therfore sporlorle 
and cutellerie entermeeneden and enterfereden with gold 
tmyth craft . . The al hooi craft of cutlerL 1804 In 
Harpere Mag. (1884) Jo"® 7*/* The makers of kmves, 
sickles, shears, scissc^ and other cutlery warea 1791 A 
Youno Trmp, Prance 49 There is a considarabie cutlery 
manufacture. 1848 M* Culloch Ace, Brit. Empire (1B54) 
I. 599 The manufacture of hardware and cutleiy at Bin^ 
ing^hanL Sheffield, ftc. 

Catlat (kB tUt). Also 8 ooataletfte, (9 edto- 
lette). [a. F. ebteUtte (formerly costblette, whence 
1 8th c. Eng. form), double dim. of coste, cbte (dim. 
eostele) rib. The mod. Eng. spelling suggests that 
it is a dim. of cut. In menus the h renen form is 
frequently used.] A small piece of meat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case usually cut on 
the ribs, esp. the smaller ones near neck, used 
for broiling, fr^g, etc. 

17^ Philups (m. Kemey), Cuitais, a Term In Cookery, 
a dainty DUh made of the snort Ribs of a Neck of Mutton, 
lyay Bbadlbv Fam, Diet, a. v. Pilate. Another Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets, as 1734 North Lives 1 . 93 
He desired the company of some, .friends to join in acoste- 
let and a sallad at Chattelin's. 1798 Mrs. Glassb Cookary 
V. 45 Take a leg of lamb, cut it in thin cutlets across the 
grain. 1886 G. Allrn Maimta's Sake x. See that she. .has 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hock. 

Cn'tliag, rAi [?f. CUTW.] A name applied 
to groats (husked oat-grains), or to coarse oatmeal. 

itt8 R. Holme Armoury in. 317/z Groats, or Cutlinga 
(are) Oats husked. 1847-78 Halliwelu Cutlins, oatmeal 
grits. North, ifigS SiMMoNoe Diet, Trade, Cutlinge, a 
name for groats, bruised oat seeds freed of the pericarp, 
U!«d for gruel, porridge, etc. 

Cu'tJing, sb.^ [f. Cut sb, -uvo] rare, A 
small piece cot off. 

1834 Drakardt Stamford News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apple trees, .by small cuttings, 

Cn'tling (krtliq), vbl, sb. dial. [f. u if from 
a verb to cutle ; cf. also Cuttle sb.'^, a knife. 

The verb is in common use in south of Scotland in sense 
* to grind or sharpen knives ', etc, e,g, * to send a rasor to 
becutled’.] 

The business or occupation of a cutler, the making 
of cutleiy. Also cUtrib, 

184s Milton Colast, Wks. (1851) 357 That the men of 
Toledo, .were excellent at cnttling. C1768 Fllovd Tartar 
rian T.i 1765) 42/a Not satisfied with his cuning-trade alone. 
01804 Mathw Songs {iBka) 66 iSkepieidCkst.), When he 
wrought at cutling, mere twelves made him sick. 1839 in 
Bywater SheffielaVial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutlin heroes 
. .All yo wot works at flat-badca. 


Cut-lips (ko'tUps). [That which is distiu- 
guished by cut or abrupt li^] The popular name of 
two American fishes *. a. Exoglossum maxilingua ; 
b. The hare-lipped Sucker, Quassilahia lacera. 

1880 GOnther Piskae 596 From the fresh waters of North 
America . . Exogloseum (the * Stone Toter' or * Cut-lips'.) 

Cut-off (kr tip*f, attrib. kwt|pO» tb, [Cut v. 55.] 

1 . An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 151 This, though, was 
a xreat Cut-off ; a whole Week out of ten Daya 

2 . A new and shorter passage cut by a river 
through a bend ; sometimes aUo applied to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old channel when cut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S. 

1830 Lybll Prime. Gaol. I. x86 At one spot called the 
'grand cot off*, vessels now pass ftom one point to another 
in half a mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach. 18I74 in N, H. Bishop Voy. Paper 
Com# (1878) sa3 If you take to the cut-ofis, you may get 
into, .interior bayous, from which you will never emei^ 
b. A piece of road or railway which cats off or 
saves a b^d ,* a short cut, cross-cut. 

i88t Chicago Times 14 May, The Company is .. building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. 

3 . An interruption or stopping of a continuance 
or How. 

1881 T. Stevenson in Natstre XXIIl. 560 Difficulty, .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bmuing. 

b. she. Steam-engine, An arrang^ent by which 
the acfmission of steam to the cjdinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also attrib* 

1849 FAiasAiaN in Mw, Mag. LI. 158 The space between 


thteaMI ualM sad tte wiMiit eyffader. . ii|ii Pmad, 
Hedk, tU. ap Attfehe teqittHmijiats of an aecitnM 
aelf-regiilatitig ontolT, a%e Mngimear 18 Sept UCIX. np 
This valve laar has aa eavaBally laiga laaga ofeut-oC 
e. Applied to varions mechan i cal ooBtiivmneei 
for stopping tlie flow of e Uquld* euttfeg off or 
oloslng a coanexioei and tke like. 

1874 Xmwht irecAf C«f«i|f*pa* a vidva or geta la 

PnH MaUG, e 8 Mar. tah Ciil-off fer hydnudleand aChar 
engines, lipa Tinm 6 X>ac. 11^4 cut-off u a strong 
and simple sirangeinent for bnaging the magastne into 
action Or for cutting it c 8 l^ ^ . 

d. JU-JUf •*** *“• 

vented. .That artUMel cut^— Early Rising. 

OttVoBo. -Cra-AWAt. 

1840 AmhReg, 8 Dtaised inacut-offgvaen 0014 withbtais 
buttons. 

Cutoflffi (kifftdh s). Cbem* [f. CUT-J 84 --ogE.] 
One of the cellulose bodies : the h^raline substance 
which forms the cutide or cuticular layeis of 
plants. Also called eutin, 

t8it Watts Diei.Ckam, VIll. 0097 Cntoae constitntas tha 
fine transparent membrane which coven the exposed parts of 
vegetables. i8lg Atkenmum 7 Feb. c88/i Cmioee, the sub- 
stance which coven and protecu the airtal organs of plants. 

Out-out (kntiart, ke-tiout), jd. [Cur o. 56.] 
£kctr. £nig$n. A contrivance for antomatieelly 
cutting lamps, motozi, or other electrical appliances 
out ot circuit, when the current supplied to them 
reaches a point at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of the commonest kinds b a/uee ca/mUbk enbauty 
a short pbee of meui in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent attains au unaafe magnitude. There an also ether 
kinds, mostly e1ectn>inagnttio in their form, whidi may be 
made to met with an Increase, a decrease, or a changs in 
direiHion of current. The name was formerly sometimes 
applied to a short-circuiting switch on a telegraph circuit. 

1874 in Knight DUt, Meek, 1887 Spons assmsA Afoo- 
mgement (1887) 93 Cut-ouu or eafe^ valvet, are eeeential 
to the security of a house. 18B8 Rulee p XeguL Teim, 
Eng. k Etoctrioiaasias AU circuits should be protected with 
cut-quta — S4 Where fusible cut-outs are used, etc. i8is 
Verity k Some Compend, 34 Automatic magnetic out-out 

Cutsunio* out-purffiffi (ko tpftts). [Cut v. 
63.] ^One who stems by the method of catting 
purses, R common practice when men wore their 
pnrses at their girdles * (J.) ; hence, a pickpocket 
thief, robber ; mso^. 

>360 Lanol. P, pi a. VI. ti8 * Bi Crist *, qiiak a Cutte- 

E [B. V. 630 cutpurs, C VIII. 083 kittepors] * 1 haue no kun 
* sSSsPALSoa 503/1 His eares be cutteof, it Isaslgne 
ath ben a cut pursa tgly Goloing De Momap xiL 
176 How often hast thou seene the Cutpurse hangM with 
the purse about hit necke I i8si Shaks. Wint. T. iv Iv. 
686 b s888 R. L'Bstranob Vie, Quev. (tvoS) 74 A crowd of 
Cut-Purses, running full speed from their own ears, lyop 
Stbblb Toiler No. at p 11 , 1 approached him rs if I knew 
himaCut-puraei ilegW. Irviho T, 7 'rav, 11 . 144 Measures 
were taken to arrest tills out-purse of the ocean. 

attrib. 1597 SMAxa a Hen, IV, 11. iv. 137 Away you Cut* 
purse Ras^l, you filthy Bung, awsy. 1884 Po/tMoUG. 19 
Sept, s/a Incspsbla of that cut-purse policjr. 

Hence f Oa’tvnraiBg vbl. sb., cutting of purses. 
1499 Promp. Parv. zri (Pynson) Cut pursinge, burcL 
dium, SS79 J. Jonrs Preaerv, Bottle k Soul t. xv. sB Tbb 
.is farm worse then cqosining, cut pursing, or roging. 

‘ ' “A deformation of 


t Cuts 1. Obs. 
Gods, 


[Cf. COTS.] 


t6j% Welch Tran, 103 In Hesl. E, P, P, IV. 337 Cuts plut- 
teranails I was tell a lie, hur found it as hur went. 1707 
£. Ward Hud, Redlv. 11. il. Cuts Bobs, says Frisk, my 
Brainsgrow addl’d. 1719 D'uarav Pilk v. 64 Cuts-piutter- 
a-nails, quoth Taf^. 

Cuts cutis, local, [prob. plural of Cut sh, 
in some application, the plural referring to the two 
pairs of wheels, • a pair of cuts '.] (See quots.) 

1847-^ Halliwbll, CutSy a timber-carrUme. Line, 1877 
N, W. Line. Ciose.y Cuts, .for conveying timber. It consists 
of two pairs of wheels with a long pole as a coupling between 
them, so as to place them far aparL s886 S. W Line. Glosi, 
a. V., Ho was fined for using s pslr of cutts on the highway 
without having his namsj^nted thereon. 

t Cut-ssntoh. Obs, A kind of short wig : see 

SORATOH. 

*783 A Mua»HV Gray/a-Inn yml No. 30 Without any 
other Qualification than that of a Cut-Scraten. Ibid, No sy 
We can now boast as many Cut-Scratches as any Seminary 
in the City. 

t Outt. Obs. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyh Cutis, a sort of flat-bottom'd 
Boats, formerly us'd in the Channel for Transporting 
Horses. 177s Ash, Cuii, 1867 Smvth SailoVe Word-bk,y 
Cutte, flat-bottomed bone-ferry boats of a former day. 

Outtuble (kn’t&bl), a. [f. Cut v, + -abub.] 
Capable of being cnt. 

e 1449 PaoocK Repn 11, iv. z6o The Yuel therbi coining b 
. .kutteable awey hi good and thrifti bisynes therto sett. 

m Maxwelfe Treusa. Soc, Impr, Agrie, Scot, 004 Jam.) 
e cuttable grass of the nearest field. 

OuttaaM (ko’Unf). Also 7 oottoiry. [Urdfi 
and Peis, t Arab. tmtidn 

flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 

z6aa Cocks Diauy (1883) I. Z79 (Stanf.), s handkerchefr 
Rumall cottony, mgk Ovinoton Voy. Surmtt ax8 ( Y ) Rich 
Silks, such as Atiasses, Cuttaneet, Sooseya syaz C Kiro 
Brit.Merch. I. «o8 Crevau with Gmd and Silver. .Cuttanees 
with Gold. .Callicoes. iSsa Milburn Ortent, Comut. (Y.) 
{List of Calcutta pieee-gooaa), Cottannees. 





• 

t Gutted (kffttd), a. Oht. or dial. [An 
eirlicr form of the pt. pple. of Cdt o., retamed for 
tome time in adjectiTe nte.] mCvT fjpL a, 

1. Wounded, mutilated, etc., by catting; castrated; 
carved, tculptured, engraved, etc. 

1438 k, K» tVilU (i88») iix My cutcyd hm itti Test, 
Ebor. (SurtMB) V. iM A eylver ipc^e with cuttid starttiii. 
*1649 Dkumm. or Hawth. Pnmt wks. (17x1) 33/9 MHiera 
cutted carcuMB quick members reel, ifso Galt Ltwrit 
T. t. ii. (xBte) s 1 m coUed fingers of the Meuners. 

2. Cut snoit ; curtailed ; ending abruptly. 

c 13I6 Chaucm Pmn, 7\ F 348 The horrible dUordinat 
scantaesse of clothyng, as been thbekuuid sloppesorhayn* 
selyiia. CS994 P* PuCruU 434 His w^jf wallcM him wi^ . . 
In a cutted cot^ cutted fiill hejrse. s^ TuRKBa Herbal 
II. 69 b, The Nardus of the mountayn . . hathe a short 
eaie and cutted. 1607 Tofsrll Feur^. Beasti (1673) 555 
A silver pillar, with a short or cutted point. 

b. Wearing short skirts. Cutitd friar \ •^eurtaJ 
friar : aee Cubtal B 6 . 

r 1460 J. Russbll Bk, Nurture 305 These Cuttid galauntes 
with theire oodware; bat is an vngoodly gise. 16.. R, 
Hood d F'ryor Tucke ui. in Child 7 x 888 ) III. X93 

* Me never eate nor drinke Robin Hood saLidj, * Till 1 
that cutted friar eee 

d. Contracted in expression; abbreviated, conciae. 
ij6a 7 3 CooFRB Tkomuruo, CircuMcitm oi broueo ore^ 
iumes . . Cutted, and short sentences, or orations, 1989 
1 . Sanfoid u/AiriP:^a'e Ftm, Aria xob, If he had not 
broken the weightnesse of woordes with cutted sentences, 
s^t J. Bell Heuidode Aurw. Oeor. xpB His entted SUlfv 
ffisme. 1389 PoTraMiiAM Bug. PoeHe in. aU. (Ari>.) eea 
This figure for pleasure may be called in our vulw the 
cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuision 
then at euery words end. 

b. Short to rudeness ; curt, snappish. 
tegp [sea Cuttsdly). ito Holland x. xxiii. 376 
Whereupon, there began some short and cutted shrewd 
words to be dealt betweene. aifiay Middleton IVomm 
beufaro W, ixl i, She'a grown so cutt^ there’s no speaking 
to her. 1746 Exmoor ScoldinfiK. D. S.), Ye rearing, snap. 
ping, tcoious, cutted SnibblenoHe. xfUnEXormomUGlett.^ 
Cuttity sharp in reply ; pert ; impudeuL 
Hence fChi'ttadly shortly, concisely, 

abruptly, curtly ; t OattadnMS. 

- *88® ^ ifALscR. Bjs/x Cuitedly, frowaudly, emueoue. smB 
Uliall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. x8a,Can not be reported, out 
both coldely and also cuttedly. a s86a Baillix Loti. (1775I 
1 . XQ4 (Jam.) The moderater, cuttedly (as the man natttriu.'y 
hath a little choler), answered, That, etc. idea Mabbx tr. 
Aleman'e Gusman IXAlf. 1. 136 The man that would Hue 
long must not be too short [in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before bis time. 
Cuttee (kutf*). nmee-vni. [See *> 8 .] One who 
is cut socially. See Cut v. 33 . 

1798 Montkh Mojf. in St^iril Pub. ymls. (1799) II. 38a 
The cutter either walked smartly by, pretending not to see 
the cuUeei or, if he wished to nuike the cut more oompleteu 
kmkedhirofuUin the (ace. 

Ontter (kvtai), sb.^ [f. Cut v. 4 - -bb i.} 

1. One who cuts ; one who shapes things by 
cutting : the name of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

1483 Catk. At^L 88 A Cutter, oeiuor. lA Nottingkmm 
Rtc. 111 . S40 Gevyn in ale to ^ cuttersof the pole jd. 1^ 
Palbcr. 9xx/a Cutter of throtes, cou^eur de gorzos. 1685 
Boylb Kffocis^Motm ii xa Anexpenenced cutter of Gems. 
x88i PorcolmtH IForke Worceeter 8 The transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for them. 

b. With adverbs, as cutUr-downy -off, •outy etc. 
s8eo SiiAKa A. Y.L. l. ii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte. ifixx CoTca., Avalleur, a., feller, cutter downe. 
i8a4 Miaa Mitpoed Villare Ser. 1. (1863) zia She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle . .a capital cutter-out. 
b886 Burton Arab. Nis. (abr. ed.) 1 . 09 Fifty horsemen . • 
cutterB.off of the highway, wild aa wild Arabs. 

C. In many combinations, as fustian; stone; 
wood-cutter y etc. : see these words. 

2. spec, t It. A hair-cutter. Obs. 

c S4a5 Yec. in Wr.-WOlclcer 652^ Hie iontoTy cuttere. 
Hie rasor, a shawere. s6a4 Heywooo Captives 111. ii, 

I sought tha villodge through and cold find neare a cutter, 

b. A carver, sculptor, engraver. 

157a BoaaxwiELL Armorie 11. 85 b, Pmtors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embroduren. xfixg G. Sanovs Trav. 
X05 In thu Hip^patom the cutter chose rather to follow 
then reforme an error. 1880 Wahren Bookplates xiL 196 
Naming Durer as its designer, but not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block* 

o. t (a) A tailor. Obs. (b) Now, The person em- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cut out the cloth. 

1999 Minsnkv S/. Diet,, Ciesrxsfoya, iaga or cuts in garw 
ments, anch aa cutters inueot for gentlo-women. x6d8 R. 
L'Esteangb Fit. Qua., Another »led himself a Cotter : 
We ask’d him whether in Wood or Stone T Neither, said 
he, but in Cloth and Stuff (Anglic8 a Taylor). 1885 Lam 
Times LXXX. 8/z Employ^ by..aCailoriiiRexenMtreet, 
aa a cutter and fitter cC wearing apparel, 
d. One who cuts or castrates animals. 
xgSa Leigh A rmorie (1597) 53 This my Bore is chast, for 
my cutter hath cut him. im Cemierbmy Marriage 
Lietnees (MS.\ Anthony Latenoen of Wittersham, horse 
cutter. ZTPS Load. Gas. Na 4x89/4_ He . . is tw Trade 
a Cutter of Piga iMin Elwoethy Iv, S ome r u t fPardPk, 
1 8 . One over-ready to resort to weapons ; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, hMway-robber. Obs. 

1568 GaAPTON Ckrm. II. 85 He .. gathered together 
a oompanye of Roysters and Cuucra and piactised rob- 
beryes. is8i Psttix Gaasso’t Cto, Coma. in. (i<^) XSS \ 
Like these cutters, and hackers, who will taka the wau of 
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nen, and pUke quanells. afioy R. C tr. Af. Ste/keu'o 


^certWeadst. xucvii, I aee, air, you undermand cutter’s law.— 
when one tail fellow has coin, another must not be thirsty, 
t b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 1769 . 

17^ Ckron. In Ann. Reg. txi/t The new body of cutters, 
that nave mode a fresh ftistiirlmce in the neighbourhood * 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. Ibid. 139/9 Fifty 
weavers, commonly called cutters, all masked, assembled. . 
in Hoxton-square. 1770 Moutkfy Rea, 77 Two of the 
Spitalsfields rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 
hanged. 

4. 'fhat which cuts; an implement or tool for 
cutting ; the cutting part of a machine, etc. 

Used in a number of specific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as ekeyf-cuttery dise<uiter, 
turuipKutteo. etc. 

S63X Star Ckeuab. Cases iCamdtn'^ He provided rules 
and cutters for making of farthings. 1686 Plot Steffordsh, 
163 Another Workman takes them [Iron bars] whilst hot, 
and puts them through the Cutters. 1968 Trans. Soe. 
Eneaurag. Arts VI. 900 In cutting small wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps. 1833 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal \\. Bo Giving rotatory motion 
to a circular horizontal cutter. 1899 Hamibk. Turning^ 6$ 
Slide the cutter towards die edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

+ b. One of the front or cutting teeth ; an incisor. 


348 In Man they [the teeth] are of a threefold figure : 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders, xfigx Ikhs Creation (J.^, 
The cutters [are] before, that they maybe ready to cut off 
a morsel, .to be transmitted to the grinders. 

6 . One who or that which ents, in various trana- 
ferred aenses of the verb (see the qnots.) ; one who 
cuts an acquaintance ; a cutting remark, etc. 

1979-80 Noeth Plutarck 695 See, the cutter of my 
words riseth. 1656 Riogley Pract. Pkysiek 939 Then 
apply a Repelter, ss Oyl Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar, xfipi T. Beowne Mr. Bays Ckangtng 
Reiig. (ed. 9) 15 This is a cutter, by my faith Mr. Bays, tt 
lashes somewhere %rith a vengeance. Z761 Smbathman in 
Phil. Trans. LXXl. 170 note, Not only all his deaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Cutters, but his papers also. 
1798 [see CuTTEu]. 1835 P'raset^s Mag. XI 1 . 14 s, I never mit 
any one . . and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters. t88a K nmoledge No. 19. 409/9 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuti^ so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

0. Mining, A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification; the cleavage of 
•late (usually in pi.) ; a crack in a crystal or 
precious stone, dial. 

S7516 Mks. Caldrxwood Jml. (1884) 15 A soft sandy stone, 
so open in the cutters, and so loose, that the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 1785 Hutton in Trans, 
R. Soc. Edin, (1788) I. 959 A stratum of porous sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins and cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. RoBBETSONri/rilc. Pertk 34 Slates 
. .of a mud<W brown complexion along the cutters. X869 
Fagx Geol. Terms. Cutters, a quarryman’s term for any 
narrow cimek or fissure that cuts or crosses the strata ; 
hence 'backs and cutters* for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure. 

7. A saperior Quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed, called also cutting brick ; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc. 

Gwilt Arckit. (1876) 596 The finest marl stocks, .are 
technically called firsts, or cutters. .There is also a red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture is siniHar to the malm cutter, 
whiidi must not be confounded with the red stock. zfi8x 
Every tnan his cam Mechanic | xi59 The bricks are sorted 
into classes known as cutters, .picked stocks, etc. 

8 . Conib,, chiefly belon^g to sense 4 , as cutter- 
block, -franUy -screw, -stocky various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools ; onttor-bar, {a) a bar in 
which cutting-tooU are so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as in a machine for boring the inside 
of cylinders ; (^) the bar in a mowing or reaping 
macnine that bears the knives ; oottar-grinder, 
an implement for sharpening the cutters of reaping 
machines, etc.; outter-head, the revolving bead 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened edges ; outter- 
wheel, a wheel serving for catting. 

1831 Holland Mani^f. Metal I. 9x7 If we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to move upon a pivot. 
1833 Ibid. II. 130 This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow cut iron shaft, .a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins. 186a Chambers* 
EncycL s v. Cork, Cutter-wheels and other suitable 
machines are brought to bear on the revolving code. i «73 
J. Ricraeds W^morkU^ Factories 80 Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made oAhe very best refined iron. 

Cntter (kutoi), sbJ^ Naut, [app. a specific 
use of CuTTUB sb.^ Some think it refers to Cur r., 
comparing the early use of Runhbb for a small 
fast vessd used as a dispatch boat, etc. ; others 
would refet it more especially to the build, whereby 
it is, in Johnson’s words, *a nimble boat that cuts 
the water '« The conjecture that it is possibly » 
corruption of Catub Is inadmissible.] 

1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the barge or 
pinnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, ana used 
tor carrying light Mores, passengers, etc. 


ODTTBBOAT. 

SMI P, Thomas ymi. Amootde Vey, ■84. 1 have sam 
ana heard abi Times mortConfiMioo . . and Hiury in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). fuE Aasant Vey. n. 
Kill. ojB The inoaosiderable aiie of a Cutteir belonging to 


Seamods Cateck. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boatf 
and for light work, such as answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up a man overboard, or to assist in towing. 

2. A imall, single-masted vesiel, clinker^ or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight tunning 
bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft main-sail, gaff-top-salU stay-forreall, 
and jib ; a style of building and rigging now much 
used in yachta 

According to an old French enmving of n navel action 
in X 779, and Rigging^ Seamanship 1794, vol. I. last plate. 
the cutters of that time were rigged like the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails. 

Revenue cutteriicmax'A'V custom-house cutteF)\ a cutter- 
built vessel emplos^ by the customs authorities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc. t in C/. S. applied to all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels ; 
hence revenue cutter service, etc. 

176s Capt. Evxbitt in Naval Ckron. XIII. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats. 1769 Falconbe Diet. 
Marine (i^Bg , Cutter, a small vessel commonly navigated in 
the channel of England; at is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a sloop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, ana others employed by the Government to seixo 
tbcin. Naval Ckron, 1 . 441 The Hind Revenue 

Cutter. s8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 14 The Rambler cutter 
vfi\s .engaiied . . with a French cutter. 189a Whitedteds 
A tm. 6<.6/i In the first-class divirion. Mr. John Jameson’s 
cutter, Ivcrna, built in 1890, headed the winning fist. 

3. transf. A small light sledge or slei^ for one 
or tuo persons. Canada and U.S. 

1838 UacJnvPods of Canada 907 The usual equipages for 
tiMvclIing are the double sleigh .. and cutter; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the latter . . has 
but one. 1857 B. Taylor North. Trav. xv. 155 I'he sleigh- 
ing was superb. How 1 longed (or a dashing American cutter, 
with a wan of fast horses, z^ Coruk, Mag. Mar. a6t The 
dainty Canadian ' cutter ’.with its. .curved, .ninners. 

4. Comb., as cutter-builty -rigged, adjs. ; cutter- 
brig, ' a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller one * 
(Smyth); formerly outter-glg, a boat 
of a size between a cntter and a gig ; outter-yooht, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. 

[x799 NaveU Ckron. L ess They were met by a brig 
cuuer.l Ibid. 1 . b6z The Perseverance (is] cutter-rigged 
X803 ibid. X. 333 The squadron has sent in the. .brig 
I AtguUU . .c\x\xxt built. x8o$ Ibid, XIV. Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside, c 1890 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) lox In the Royal Navy, when cmtter-built vess^ 
are thus rimmed, they are odled Cutter Brigs. b8I^ Lady 
Brassky 'Ihe Trades 309 We paased the bishop’s smart 
little cutter-yacht 

Cutter, jd.8 Comiption or error for Gutter. 
znz Bailxv, Cutters, ihe little Streaks in the Beam of 
a Deer. 

Cn'tter, V. north, dial. [app. cognate with 
G. dial, kuttem to coo like a dove, also applied to 
various other sounds ; Sw. gvittra to emrp ; cL 
also ON. kvitta to rumour. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form : cl. 
whuter, whallOTy chatter, muller.l 

1. itilr. a. To whisper; to talk privately and 
confidentially, b. To coo like a pigeon. 

Z78S T. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss.. Cutter, to whisper. 
Z803 R. Anderson Cumbrtd. Ball. 66 1 ’ the pintry the 
sweethearters cutter'd sae soft. z8i0 Robinson Wkitly 
Gloss., Cuttering, talking low. 'They sat hottering and 
cutterlng over the fire.’ i8te Lonsdale Gloss.JCutter, to 
whisper. CaZ/rriN. cooing like a pigeon. iB/jE Cumbrld, 
Closs.yCutter, to whisper or talk softly. 

2. To fondle, make mnch of. [Cf. Cuitbr.] 

1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial, (1869) 

Introd. 36, 1 dunnaw meeon neaw fok harbort’o't or cut- 
tern’t o’er thee, Z787 Gross Prov. Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 
or make much of, as a hen or goose of her young. 1805 in 
Beockktt N, Cosmiry Close. 

Cuttliroatv out-thrMt (krtd’rest). [See 
Cut V. 63.] 

1. One who cuts throats ; a ruffian who murders 
or does deeds of violence ; a murderer or assassin 
by profession. 

XS3S Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 449 Thir cankerit ent- 
throttis of crudelitie. 1604 tr. Miltode Lett. State Mar 
an. 1658. Those sanctifi’a Cut-throats. Z793 ^d, Auck- 
lande Corr. HI, Z09 A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Hungary. . 1 never saw such a set of desperate cut-throats. 
x88p Feouob Cki^a Dunboy xxv. 380 , 1 am a soldier, sir, 
ana not a cut-throat, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1983 Babington ConmimMdm.x.{'s6yj) 93 It is the very tryed 
cut-throat of all amity, friendship, ci^ i6oeSuRn.BT Costn- 
trie Farme vil xxix. 855 There is nogreatera cut-throteto 
dogs than the wild bore. 1878 W. Black Goldsmitk xU. xoa 
A paid libeller and cot-throat of public reputationa 
1 2. A kind of fire-arm ; cf. mnrdereK Obs. 

1566 in Thomson invent, (18x5) z6q (Jam.) Item, lex 
cutthrottis of ime with their mekia igtb Sempill Beuladt 
(1679) a Cunning of crosbowcttCthroC and cnluering. 
f8. A dark lanteru. Obs. 

1783 Bailxv, Cui-tkroai, also a kind of tauten, sisg 
Jamieson, Cnbdkiraai, a dark lantern or bowel . . wo eon- 
•tructed that the light may be completely obeonrod, whoa 
for the ^exynaShack of any cnmiiuri act, 


oxs ma a. 

Mnitiiig gnifiQ of Teii% having an acrid 

DM. vifen tc GttUiUfr. 

5 . More fully eut«fhno«l dnoh : d biid*fancier^t 
name for AmtuHna fiucUAa, the Red-ooHaied 
Beogalv of Swainaon, a amall Weat African bird, 
the male of which haa a led mark round the throat 

[Here cut is the pe. pple. quaUfyiaa r*rMi/.] 
li^ R<ntM Lkt P^gh^ Attim. ZgoL Gm< 137 Cut- 
tluM Fin^ iZfl%Sp€eimt»r 9 m F^. 140/1 Hiraare ‘Cm- 
thieili . the male wuh a mnrdaroiu red mark reund hie 
aoft Deok.the female without iL taoc Aoamw'ao Feb.» Cut- 
throata, ailver billa, mbills. .apke birds, Java spafrowa. 

6. attrih^ That ia, or has the character ot a cut* 
throat or aaaaasin ; of or pertaining to cnttboaU ; 
morderoui, ruffianly. 

latr Daairr /far. JSlafr/. vL D [], A cut throte rutteridn. 
1806 Shaks. Aftrek, r. i. Ui. xxs You call me miabeleeuer, 
cut-throato dog. 1706 Phillus (ed. Keraey), Cui-^Tkromi 
Pioaumn Inn or Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 

Daunt Almlfa Lug 11 . no A cut-throat lonely pwoa 
b8M Pall liaU u. 14 Nov. 1^1 Cut-throat competition ia 
not for gentlemen. ICuMkraat Laag, a frequent local 

T nation of a lonely lane.] 

Comb y aa mttkroal 4 ik§ adj. 
s6ii CoTca, MgurtrUrgmgKty mnrtheronaly, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. 

Hence (mais^f-fMfr.yOB't-tlizoat o. trans.y to cut 
the throat of. Cia*t-throntrj, «ovj, practice proper 
to a cutthroat. Ou‘t-tliroatiab» Cht-ti^throatj 
adjs,y pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

a x6^ Beaumont 8c Fu Laws of Candy iv. il, Money . . 
Is now a god on earth. It .. Bribes Justice, cul-throaU 
Honour. teo6 Wdy BtguiUd in Hast DodtUy IX. 239 For 
to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-lhroatery. 
1870 Rena 15 Dec., They look more cut-throatish tlian ever. 
s66o R. Coke fttslico Kind. 3a If God made man .. aa he 
(Mr. Hobbs] saies, in auch a cut-throatty condition. 

Cntting ^kn tig), vbl. sb. [-ino 

1 . The action of the verb Cut, in various senaea. 

. » 3 »* TaBvuA Barth, Dg P, R, xvii. iL (1493)597 Wythout 
kyttynge or keruynge. c 1^ Lat^ranc* Ctrurg, 150 It 
ia necessarie a aurgian to make hiaekuttyngis & mse bren- 
iwngia bi lenk^e of )w necke. 1590 Wrdbr Trao. ax 
There we staide to aoe the cutting or parting of the Riuer of 
N ilo . . vpon the 35 of August. 1601 tr . EmuianHe'g Fraud* 
Romish Monks oj Some gests ana cutting of Faces, wherein 
they oblige the Company to imitate them. 169a Bkntlkv 
BoyU Loci, 63 This shuffling and cutting with atoms. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Frtsnfs Autusem. 60 Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses, im M laa Biro Engluhso, in A msr, 
Tliat extreme of civilUation vulgarly called * cutting* is 
common. ^1884 Hon. 1 . B(.i< 9H in Litlywhite's Crlckst 
Annual 5 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly. 

b. The action of cutting down prices or under* 
selling ; also allrib. , as culling HnCy toork, {colloq.) 

1851 Mayhxw Loud. Labour^ There is great competi- 
tion in the trade, and much of what is calld * cutting^, or 
one tradesman underselling another, ibid. ( x86i ) 1 1 1 . 435/1 
A man started as a grocer in the same street, in the * cut- 
ting ' line, and 1 had to compete with him. ^ i^ Pall Mail 
G. IS Mar. s/x This cuttinjE work-competition gone mad 
1 call it^is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour. 

o. The separating of cattle from a heid ; cf. Cot 
V. 56 d. Also attrib, U.S. and Auslral, 

1887 F. Fbahcis Saddls 4- Moccasin (Lentzner', I had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the best in the valley. 189a Lentz skk A ustral. Wd.-hk. 19 
Cuttiugf separating cattle from a herd and lassoing them. 

ta. An intersection ; also a section. Obs. 

1998 Barret Thsor* IVariysw. i. 137 These two straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke be. 1736 tr. Gregory's Asiron. I. 
337 The Arcs of the cutting contain'd between two Parallels 
are equal. 

8. concr. A piece cut off ; esp. a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for use. 

xiBa Wveur x Kings xX 31 And he seith to Jero]boam, 
Tax to thee ten kyt^gis. 1430-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) 11 . 
449 Codrus . . berenge as kyttenges of trees in his nedee. 
s6a6 Bacon Syha f 667 The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, doth much good. sSxa 
J. Smyth Pract. Customs (xBsx) 1x0, 550 lbs. Cuttings of 
Loth Hides, value 31/. per lb. 1815 Lamb Ri/l, Pilloryt 
Dixty cuttings from the shambles at three-ba pence a 

4 . spec. A small shoot or branch beanng leaf- 
buds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 

? s604 Evelyn Kal Hort. {lytg) 333 Figs . .will be propa- 
tted by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers, lyay Bradley 
'am. Diet. s. v. FUridssy The Cuttings being planted^in 
a natural Bed of Earth. t88x Delamer FL Card, 76 The 
shrubby Cakoolarias. . are readily propagated by cuttings. 

b. A paragraph or short article cut out of a 
newspaper, etc. 

s 986 H. ^ Q. and Ser. I. apa, I am desirous of mounting 
a collection of newspaper cuttings. 1866 Atkennum 34 
Nov. 687/s Hardly more comical than the following * cut- 
ting * from the Boston GoMoitg. 

6. Irish HisU The levying of a tax or impost ; 
tallage. 

1596 Spbnsks State trot Wks. (i86a> 50(^3 The l^xdst 
hath, .certaine cuttings and spendings upon all the Inhabi- 
tants under the Lord. 1607 Davibs Lett. Earl Smlisb. L 
(1787) aaa Affirming that the Irish cutting was an usurMtion 
andawrong. *6x3— 1787) 137 These chWnM 

. .did consist chie^ in cuttingsand ce8heriea,and other Irish 
exections. 1633 T. Stafpoed Pac. Hih. iL (xSax) aja. 

6. A figure prodooed by enttinff ; a carving, etc. 
*787 Mad. D'Ahblay DUtry Sept.. She gave me a cntting 
of my dearaat Mrs. Delany. .exquisitely resembling her fine 
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Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

AfiMMIIfil fSoa QUOlA^ 

ikh Megh, m Cuii^ afMMsroMlicy of 
ere mixed with that which As better* Ibid, 669 
tlM lexw and lighter i^umwlUckbdecaM bytheslevt 
iiuhe hotdung tubt or hutch. 

0 * An opeHy trench-Hke excavation throoA^ a 
piece of ground that rises above the levd of 
a canal, railway, or road which has to be taken 
across U. 

1896 HnE h SoUy Raitm. Act 6 To eonstmet . . arches, 
cuttmgs end fences. xM Simms Pnblte Wks. GU Br$t. 6a 
The railway Is carried t&ough this cutting. sSjig Huxlxv 
Physiggr. aa Some good gedogioal sectiona may be seen in 
railway cuttings. 

9. Withadverbi. Klsoatirib. 

ggj/ta WvcUF Serm. Seh Wks. 1 . sm M kitting awei Is 
clepid circumeisioun. *469 Bury IFs/tf (Camden) 46 >A^h- 


batcher's phrase * cutting up ' was supposed to be synony- 
mous with criticifing. 1840 Markvat Poor yack xxxfi, 
Vii^ia. .superintended the cutting-out d^Murtment. 

b. CufltngiAown line (Ship- building) : a curved 
line forming the upper aide of the floor-timbers at 
the middle-line, continued to the stem and stem 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the keelson lies ; cultiug^dowu, the curve 
or surface which this line represents. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marino (X789X Cntiin^donm linoy 
e curved line used by shipwrigbteln the delinaaUon of ships. 
ctftyo Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 1x3 The cutting-down line 
is intended to represent, mi the Sheer Draught, the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middtle-une, and also 
the height of the upper part cd the dead-wood afore and 
abaft Ibid. 134 They are bolted, .to the cutting-tlown of 
the knee. Ibid, X43 They must be deeper in the throat or 
at the cutting-down. 

10 . attrib. and Comb.y as culling lincy work (see 
I b) ; cutting place, etc. ; esp. in names of tools, 
etc. used in the process of cutting, as cutting-board, 
“hurnishery -compass, -engine, file, -gauge, -hook, 
-knifey -mill, -nipper, -plane, -plier, -press, -punch, 
-spade, -table, -tool, etc.; outting-bed {Microscopy), 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knife 
ilides ; outting-bill, a bill for cntting wood ; out- 
ting-box, + (a) ? a chaff- or straw-cutter ; {b) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond- 
cutting; outting-briok«>CuTT£BrAi 7 ; outting- 
hoiue, -room, a bouse or room where the cntting 
of clothing materials, meat, or other substances 
is done ; f Also a room where surgical operations 
are performed ; outting-pot, a pot nsca for the 
planting of cuttings ; outting servioa {Lawn 
Tenni^, a service in which the player cuts the 
ball ; outting-ahoe, a shoe specially con- 
structed for horses which cut or interfere (see 
Cut V. 27). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 516 Able to beare the *cutting 
bill. 1771 PkiU Trans. LXl. x6i Other sorts [uf tree^ bear 
the woodman's cutting-bill more kindly, Hone Every- 
day Bk. 1 . 1081 It. .furnishes shoemakers with Uieir *cutting- 
boorda. 1776 H. Herbert AfiL Equitation X36 Every 
troop ought to have a *cutciDg-box . and one man constantly 
employed . . in chopping hay. straw, ftc. xBs6 T. Smith 
Panorama Sc. St Aril. 187 'ine finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called ^cutting bricks. 1874 Knight Diet. Mock., 
*Cutting<omAass, a compasR| one of whose legs is a cutler, 
to make wabhers, wads, and circular disks of paper for other 
uses. iSag J. Nicholson Oporat.^ Mrchanie 495 If both 
wheels are cut in the *cuttinS'engine by the same cutter. 
i6of Holland Pliny I. <30 Some good husbands . . with 
a *cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch vp the eies 
budding out beneath. x66o Pbpys Diary 10 Mar., In the 
morning went to my father's, whom 1 took in his "cutting 
house. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 500 At the Kerf, or ^cutting 
place near the root. 1684 Lond. Gas. No. XO49/4 He hath 
rubbed the Hair in the cutting place behind. x8qs R. F. 
Dixon (Hull) Seed Catalogue w A ^at acquisition for 
^cutting piirposes. 1708 Now View Land. 1 1 . 763/3 The 
^Cutting Room. . where they cut for the stone. 1874 Field 
8 Aug., Far better than a game run offbya "cutting service. 
X711 Lend. Gas. Na 4833/4 [A horte] shod with "cutting 
Shoes turn’d up the inside Web. i88« Harper's ATag. Feb. 
443/a, I caught the young ragomumn up on one of the 
"cutting-tables dancing. 

Cn'ttmg, ppl a. [-1R0 2.] 

1 . That cuts, in various senses of the verb. 

e *400 Dostr. Troy xaSoa A kene spere, cuttyng before. 
€ 1530 Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryl. (1814) 43 Full of cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes s6ao Vbnner Via Rteta vii. 109 
It IS of a cooling, cutting, and penetrating faculty. 1696 
Land. Gas, No. 3347^ Two Swords, one . .with a full cut- 
ting Blade. 170(3 MoxoN MocK Exerc. 9x5 Their Edge 
Tom. . are also of a different shape . . towards the cutting 
end. *885 H. C. McCoox Tenants Old Farm 340 Several 
large coloniet of cuttins-ants. 

D. Of wind, weather, etc. 

1798 SooTHXV Eng. Ecl^uos cuttingkeen ! I smart 

at evepr breath. x8ax Shelley Promoth. UnA. gjo In 
Lightning and cutting hail. *834 Hr. Martinbau Farrers 
L x Perhaps you don't know, .what a cutting wind it it. 

o. That cats down prices or nndersells. colloq, 
xSfis Mayhow Lond. Labour II. afiaffloppe), Those em- 
ployers who aeek to reduce the prices « a triule are known 
tecnnologioally as ‘cutting waployers*. /bid. (z86i) 111. 
4adg By that time other 'cutting* shops were opened. 
sBSs Christian IVorid xe June 443/4 An employer of the 


mVTlM. 

cimiiq| M . .my * Mow, w 9 Mott 

3 L twlcntdy womidt tlw nittd or 
igli SvAtivitURiT Mnei* iv. (Arb.) iix Dido the poore 
Prtneeoie fudd with toch doWeiiw witting, Cmiih nwatal 
passadge. idga SvAmTOM Hor om qm xiv.«t| llioir eottinf 
gulps aad wonted jetring, fsog rkmakmon Gto mdk o u 
rvTIv, II You said <»tSw ifiCml r 
a vyA K. Venn in Comt^ Duty Mm 

cutting affllcdon cf loring you. sit, 

lx. XB3 He can say the drie^ Mioit cutting things in uw 
quietest of tunes, 

1 8 , That is a * cutter ' or twiecering Mode Okt, 
1589 R. Haxvxv pi. Pore. (*860)3 Cutting HuAnufr 
Roisters, c sgga OsxxNa Fr, Bmeon v« to Whereforv hnvo 
1 such a eonmny of cutting knaves to wwt open me, 1599 
— DL/ui. sB Brave youthtuU Gentlemen and entting com- 
panions, (xSat Scott Kmilw. xix, llie cutting ntratr of 
Abingdon.. dashing Master (Soldthred.] 

Onttixigly (ktrtigli), adu, [r. prec. 4 * 

In a cutting manner, so as to cut ; ihsxply, uctitely. 

xfixi Fumto, Alla rectsa, cuttingly, hackinglVk 1699 
Rouart CUudt Bibl 404 Doth he reprove sin t hew em- 
tinglv and piercingly doth he describe hf tfleg Soutmov 
Aladoc in Asl. xi, His struggles now But bind more dose 
and cuttingly the band, xSys Caslyle in Mrs, C\*e toU, 
111 . ao* The thought la cuttingly palnflil while I live. 

Cilttla (kwrl\ sb.^ Fonns: 1 oudtlo, ; 
oodiiJl(6, eotiil(l, fi-7 outtell, (7 oudla^ enltoi, 
ouddeli, 9 dial, ooodle, euddle), 6*- outtle ; glto 
6 louttel, 7-8 SouTTZjg. [OE. cudele, aloo in 
OLow-Frankish, c 1 100 (Grimm) ; of unknown de- 
rivation, The original form survives in the dialectal 
cuddle, coodie; cuttle appeared about 1500. Cf. 
Ger. kuttel-fisck, perh- from English.] 

A ccpholopod of the genus Sepia or family S^i^, 
esp. tne common cuttlefish, Sepia qficinalts, also 
colled ink-fish from its power of ejecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursuit Thence the name 
is extended to other decapod, and sometimes even 
to octopod, oephalopods. 

cxoQO Sutpl. Alfrids Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker x8x Sepia, 
cudele, uel wanrscite. e 1490 Promp. Parv. 96 (K. H. I 
Cotul, fisthc [PvNsoN cotull or coduil. fimhe], egpios, i||B 
Elyot BibUottu, Srpia,a fyihe callyd a CutteU. X 807 -<i 
Bp. IlALLiSa/. IV. 1 41 The craTtie Cuttle Hcth sure In ihe 
blackc cloude of his thicke vomiture. xSag WRiTaoviMS 
Newfoundland 04 The Squid, which is something like the 
Cuddell 1658 willbpord Natures Secrets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimming on the top of the water, .do 
presage a storm. *883 J rfpkribs Sfoty of my Heart UL s8 
The ghastly cuttles. sMe IV, Cemwall ulou.. Cuddle, 
coodie, a cuttle-fish. 

$, Now nsnally cflllcd Onttle-fteli. 

159* Pesovall Sp. Diet., Xibia, a cuttle fish, gepim, 
x6xs CiooKX Body if Man 34 So the Cuttle-fish • . powiefth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she asenpeth. 
XJ766 Smollett Treoo. x66 The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Ragout. 1873 
Dawson Earth 8 Man iv. 69 The highest of the Molhist^ 
represented in our seas by the cuttle-fishes. 

t b. Used allusively in zeference to the onimaVi 
habit of darkening tbe water when alarmed. Obs. 

xem Ridlbt Deelar, Lords kupperViVa. (Parker Soc.) 
36 They will not cease to go about to play the cuttleo, and 
to cast their colours over them, a xs56Cranmer IVks, 1 . 75 
Note well here, reader, how the cuttle cometh in with bis 
dark colours. 

2 . attrib, and Comb, (of cuttle and cuitle-fish), os 
cuttle shell, Cuttlb-bokx ; cuttlefish tribe. 


180S Binolby Amm. Biog. (1813) IIITa^ Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe. xSia J. Smyth Pract. Customs (i8ax) 80 
Cuttle shells or hones, produced by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish. 18^ Pall Atall G. 4 Dec. e/a To enter into a dis- 
pute .. with such a cuttle-fish controversialtst. 1891 K. 
Kipling CUe Dreadf. Nt. 18 la he trying to run a motion 
through unner cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ‘cuttle-fish trick * of the West t 

t Cnttlffif sb 2 Obs. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
F. couteau) :-*L. cultellum knife. Cf. CouTSL. 
The OF. form in -el was however obsolete before 
A knife. Alsoj^. 


cuttle appears in Kng.] 

- '^ tane _ , 

I cuttle in her presence. 159a GnERNB 


1546 Bale Eng. Votartes n. (1550) 14 h, Dysmeinh^gc 
asnai - • - . . 


rpecut , w- 

\rd Pt. Conny-catch. 93 One. .came vnto a poors Curier_ to 


hymselfe with 

g rdPt. ConnycaUh ^ 

sue a Cuttfo made vnto his owne minde. x66i K. W. 
Corf. Charact. Pragmaikk Pulpit-fitier (x86o) 83 The 
blunt and notcht cuttles of their wiL 
b. iransf. or l-CrTTEB^ 3. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, ti. iv. xm Away you Cut-piixM 
Rascall, you filthy Bung, away . . lie thrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, 11 you play the aaweie Cuttle with 
me. 

o. Comb., as outtle-bimg, a knife used for 
cutting purses; outtle-haft, a popular name of 
the Yellow Plag, Iris Pseudacorus. 

t- i \ __ T 

the 


Stuffe (1871) I , 
bong, and . . dismembered him. x6xo Rowlanini Martin 
Marh all, A Cuttle bung, a knife to cut e purse. t688 R. 
Holmk Armoury 11. xoo/x Some call.. Flag.. Sword^oant, 
or Edge-Tool ; and othera Cuttlediaft 
Cllvtlaf skfi local, p] A layer of doth when 
the finished piece is folded 

Ari 33 Hen, Vltl, c. 3 The said clothes . . shall be 
foluM either in pleigbts, or cottelle, as the clothes of all 
other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 
1885 Yorkshire WooUTrade Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 
cloth in tbe finished piece. The width of the cuttle varies 
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cfm. 


according to tho requirementt of the market for which the 
cloth » intended, but is generally twenty inches. 

Hence On'ttlo v.^, to fold cloth so ai to lay it in 
* cattles ' or pleats. 

i88j Almonahtrj^ NuMttjf. Gloi». 34 Cot(U» to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a small portion is 
doubled, then another upon it (not round it\ and soon until 
it is all doubled up ; finally wrap the end, left first or last, 
round all. The reasons tor adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best ; it is easier to unfold 
for show purposes ; it piles best. 

t CUTtle, rare. [? related to Cuttkr v.] 
1746 H. Walpolk Lett. H. Afat^ 15 Sept., Recollecting 
how you used to cuttle over a bit of politics with the old 
Marquis, 1 set myself to be wondrous civil to Marquis 
Folco. 1B70 CumArid. GUu., Cuttle (North), to chat or 
gossip. 

Cll*ttld-bona. The internal shell of the cuttle* 
fish, a light, cellular, calcareous body of an elon- 
gated oval form enclosed iu the substance of the 
mantle ; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, etc, 

1547 SALKSBUkv Welsh DfCt.t Brm alarch^ Scuttel bone. 
1575 Turbrsv. Faulconrie m The powder of a cuttell 
bone. i6$6 Ridglby Fract. Phvsick 153 Drinets of the 
Ton^e is cured with scraping of cuttle none. 1836 Todd 
Cyci, Anat. 1 . 546/x The. .Cuttle-bone, .formerly figured in 
the Materia Meaica as an antacid. 1841 Penny Cycl XXI. 
373/1 The euttle-Aone^ as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various membranes hardened by carbonate of lime, with, 
out the smallest muctiire of phosphate. 

Cuttle-fish : see Cuttlb sd.^ 

Cuttoe {Vv'io). Obs. exc. U.S. [A 17th c. ad. 
F. emteau knife : see Couteau.1 — Couteau. 

1678 Land. Geu. No. 1386/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with a 
hollow ground back Blade. 168$ Ibid. No. 3017/8 I'wo 
Silver hilled Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt 
cut in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handle, and R plain 
Cuttoe Blade. 1851 S. Judd Margaret ii. 0871) 9 There 
were no suits of knives and forks, and the family helped 
themselves on wooden plates with cuttoes. 

Chl'ttOO. Carriaffe-buiidinff. (Sec quot.) 

i7g| W. Felton (1801) I. 48 At the two ends 

of this timber are left prmections, called cuttoos. which 
cover the top or back end ot the wheels, to shelter the axle, 
tree arms from the dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. Ibitl, I. 50 The fore axle-tree- 
bed . . has also cuttoos on the ends the same as the hind 
bed has. Ibid. Gloss., Curtuers or Cuitos. 

Cutts, var. of Cuts 

Cutty a. and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 

[f. Cut V .] A. adj. 

1. Cut ibort, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, es/. in certain connexions, 
as cutlp knife ^ cutty pij^ (humorously cutty gun\ 
cutty spooHf cutty sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are oiten unnecessarily hyphened). 

17.. Old Son^Andro^ etc. Oann<*i But wha cam In to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi* his cutty-gun ? 1790 Burns 
Tam O'Shamter 171 Her cutty sark, o*^ Paisley horn . . In 
longitude tho* sorely scanty, s8io Cromrk Pent. Niihs^ 
date Song so8 (Jam.) He gae to me a cuttia knife. And 
bade me keep it as my lif& 18x6 Scott Old Mori. In- 
trod., The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade in- 
terrupted. x8i0 Thackbrav Newcomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe. 1878 CutnbrUL Gloss.^ Cutty ^ short. 

1 2. In Engraving (see quot.). Obs. 
s66o A Ibert Purer Revtued 5 Let nothing be done hard, 
sharp, or cutty. 

3. ‘ Testy, hasty, short of temper ' (Jamieson). 

4. Comb. Cutty-brown, a dock-tailed brown 
horse ; outty-atoup, * a pewter vessel holding the 
eighth part of a chopin or quart ' (Jamieson). 

4x776 in Herd Songs (1776) II aao (Jam.), I scoured 
awa to Edinborow-town, And my cutty-brown together. 

17.. .S'ofiy ijam.>, The cuttie-stoup bit bauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 

B. sb. 1. a. Short for cutty spoon. (JSc.) 

17.. Earl Lithgow xlix. in Child Ballads iv. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cutties, That 1 was best used 
wi. 1768 Ross Helenore n6 (Jam.) The green-horn cutties 
rattling in her lap. 1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. 44 (Jam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon, 
b. Short for cutty pipe. 

1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. Wks. x8i8. HI. 185 I'm nae sae 
scant o* clean pipes as to blaw wi’ a brunt cutty. 1859 
Afac ntm Mttg. Nov. 74 Either as long clay or an cutty. 
1888 M. Robertson Lombard Si. Myst. xv, Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. 

2. a. ‘A short stump of a girl. Dumfriesshire * 
(Jamieson), b. A term of reprobation for a testy, 
or naughty girl or woman ; but often used playfully. 

18x6 Scott Old Mori, x^ He's gaun to be merried to Meg 
Murdieson, ill-faur'd cuttle as she is. s8m Galt Lawrie T. 
VII. xi. (1849) 351 The cutty of a aervant lass said . . with a 
smile that ^ss Beeny was at home. xSgx Barrie Lit. 
Minister I. viiL 131 To gie her her due, she's cracky, and as 
for her being a cuttie, you've said so yoursel. 

3. A familiar local appellation of some animals : 
a. The wren ; also cutty-quean^ -mren.. b. The 
Black Guillemot {Uria dry lie), o. The hare. 

a 1776 in Herd Sc. Sonqtixj'jS) II. 167 (Jam.) Go, pack ye 
out at my chamber door, Ye little cutty-quean, a 1808 F lbm- 
iNC Tour in A rroN ( Jam.), On the passage I observed several 
Black Guillemots . . which the boatmen called cutties. 18x9 
Edin. Mag. July 507 (Jam) Common Hare.— Maukin, 
Cuttie. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss.. Cutty, a wren : also 
called a kitty. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss.% Cuttran, Cutty, 
a wren. Cutty is the commoner term. 


CuttjHrtooL Sc. [Cum a] 

1. A low stool. 

i8ao Scott Momaet, iv^ Hitching her scat of honour. . 
a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on which Tibb was seated. 

WhsetMinkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. iii. xso, I grieve 
to sit Sae laigh upon your cutty stool In sic a dorty fit ! 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, a particular seat in 
a church, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during the time of divine 
service and receive a public rebuke from the 
minister ; the stool of repentance. Also Eg'. 

a 1774 Fbrcusson Farmers Ingle Poems (1845) 37 Marion 
for a Mstard son Upon the cutty stool was forced to ride. 
1991 Nbwtb Tour Eng. 4* Scot. 351 In most of the kirks 
there is a small gallery, .painted black, placed In an elevated 
situation, near the roof of the church, which they call the 
cutty.stool, and on which offenders against chastity are 
forced to sit. 1818 Keats Life 4 Lett.i. 170 If he does I 
must sit on the cuti^.stool all next winter. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Loch of Gold viii. To sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 
Cnt-imder. U.S. More fully cut-under bu^; 
a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allow the 
front wheels to pass under In turning. 

1887 A. Haves Jesuit' e Ring 6z, I have chartered a cut- 
under. Jump in. 

Cnt-np, sb. [Cut v. 59 : in sense a from the 
ppl. adi.J 1. An act of cutting up. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia ix. i, *Why indeed, sir,' said 
Hobson, ' 1 can’t but say it was rather a cut up.' i8y8 
M. C. Jackson Chaperones Cares xt. It will be a fearnii 
cut-up (or the Hartopp girls. 

2. A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 
xSps Labour Commission Gloss., CuLups, articles made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 
shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by 
a machine. 1893 lVestm.GaM, 10 Mar. 6/3 ‘Cut-ups' are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the machine in 
long straight lengths. 

t Cu't-walst. Obs. An insect, csp. one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut. 

1607 ToFSKLL.S>r/Mfs (1653) 659 Wilde Hornets . . live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close all the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
Ibid. 779 The Butter-fly, or any other Cut-waste. 

So Ou't-wadattd ///. a. 

>577 Harrison Eng/andux. vi. (1878) ii. 36 The cut wasted 
(for so 1 English the word /nsecta) are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like, x^ Topskll Serpents (1608) 638 
A Bee is a *cut-wasted living creature. 

Cutwal, -wault see Kotwal, Indian police 
officer. 

Cutwater, out-water m). 

1. The knee of the bead of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow; also, the forward edge of the stem or 
prow. 

X644 J. WiNTHROP Mist. Nexv Engl. (1853) II. 330 It 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cut-water of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. xyxaW. Rogers 
3 18 Her Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pieces. 
X789 G. Vassa Life (1793) loa She struck our ship with her 
cutwater. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. L (1856) 477 Stretch- 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stem and stern by 
cutwaters of bone. 1868 R. M. Ballantvnb Shifting 
Winds xiii. (x88r) 139 'The steamer .. sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. 

2. The weoge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to aivide the current, break up 
masses of ice, etc., flowing against the pier. 

X776 G. Semple Building in Water xoo Brace your Cut- 
water Pile with temporary Braces, /bid. loi Tho Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier. 

3. An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, Rhyn- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns. 

X7U Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 449 Lartts 
major rostro instguali. The Cut- Water. They probably 
take their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from the Surface whereof they seem to scoop 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, which 
is much longer than the upper. 17^ Latham Hist. Birds 
App. I. The head preponderates lor some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water ; hence the name of Cut- 
water. 1844 De Kay Zool. N. V. 11. 997 The . . Cut- 
water. .reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 

Ca*i-weoda ' A name applied to various 
marine Algee, as Fucus vesiculosus, F. serratus, 
and Laminaria digitata ' (Britten and Holl.). 
tCu’twith, Cll*twith3r. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 5 out wy thy, 6 -wydy, 7 -withy, 9 
-wlddle, -wnddie. [f. Cut ppl. a. 4- With, 
WiTHT twig.] The cross-bar or similar fastening 
at the end of the beam of a plough or harrow to 
which the gear of the draught animals is attached. 

3565 Richmond, Wills (Surtee^ X79, ij coulters, ij paire 
nitwydyes, j. horse draughte. x^ N. Ruling Rec. (xHSs) 
111 . II. 3ui An Acklam labourer presented for Btealing two 
yron cut withies. x8a3 Tennant Canf. Beaton X14 
Couters, and barrow- tramsp an’ cudwuddles. s8a5 Jamieson, 
Cuiwiddies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 
threiptroo in a plough. Clydes. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss., Cw/3VfM(Hcref.), Che bar of the plough to which the 
traces are attached. 

C«'t-worlL cii*twork. 

1. gen. Work produced by oitting or carving. 
s66a Evelyn Chaicogr.6Thosit who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were by some call'd Cavatores, and Gra- 
phatores. 183a hLss Mitford ViUags (i86x) 509 The 
Valentijia, . a raised group of roees and hearta-ease, exe- 


cuted on a kind of paper eut^eoric. dkjqF. W.Lhse. GloeM.% 
Cuhuork, (i)opeiRAir^ carving. 

2. a. The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close of the 14th c. b. A 
kind of openwork embroideiy or lace worn in tho 
latter pact of the 16th and in the 17th c. O. Ap- 
plique work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. 

1470 Hasoino Cwm. cxciiL ui, Cut werke wxm greateboSh 
in court and toune^ Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes. x^ (AAecouaNi Stool Gl, ( Arb.) 71 Bandkin, 
broydrie, cutwoilu, nor oonceita. xfinx-^x Buxton Anai. 
MeL II. it. IV, Women . . haue curious ne^le-workes, cut- 
workes, bone.lace, &c. to busie themselues about. 1698 
LosuU Goa. No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Lews more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foreign Bone- 
lace, Loom.lace, Needle-work, Point, end Cut-work. i8fo 
Mrs. Pallisbr Laeei, 5 There is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar^loth ofembroid^ end cut work worked 
^ Anne of Bohemie, queen of Rimerd II. 1876 Rock 
Text, Fabr. 88 When anything, .is wrought by itself upon 
e sepmrete piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on to 
the vestment . . it comes to be known es cut-work. 

eUtrib. 1509 B. JoNaoN Ev. Man out of Hum, iv. Iv, Six 
purls of an Italian cut-work band I wore. 3614 Massinoee 
Pari. Love ii. i, An Italian cutwork smock. iSae Scott 
Monast, xvi, Three cut-work shiru with falling bsuids. 
t3. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Much 
in vogue about 1700. Ohs. * 

x6m Kvblyn De la Quint. Compi. Card., Diet., Cutworks, 
are ^ower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pleasing figures answering one another, like 
cut work, made t>y Women, xyxa J. James tr. Le Blonds 
Gardening 34 Parterres of Cut- work, .differ from the others, 
in that allthe Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 17x7 Bradley Fam. Diet b.v. Flenoer, It must 
be always observ’d that Ranunculus's and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut-works,andinsepaiate Beds. 
t4. Work in cutting, backing, or slashing. Obs, 
x6ao Fletcher Chances 11. Ui, If he cut here, I'll find him 
cut-work. 

5. In Printing. Woodcut-work, i. e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations, [f. Cut 
sb.^ ao.] 

Cu’tworni. A caterpillar which cuts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, etc. ; esp. in U. S., the 
Inrvse of species of Agrotis, a genus of moths. 

x8o8 79 Jamieson, Cutworm, a small white ^rub| which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots. X817-8 Corbett 
Resid. U. S. (iBaa) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
or brown grub. xWg Casselts Nat, Hist, vi. 30 Perhapa 
the most formidable of all fcaterpillars] are thoi^e called 
‘ cutworms ' in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the |m>und, end eat through the roots of plants, 
t Cutzoo-ks. Obs. i- CorzooKR, Gadzookb. 
37x9 D’UarxY Pills HI. 4a At last Cuuooks, he mede 
fuel) sport. 

Cuuaunt, Cuiinand, obs. ft. Covenant. 
Cuuel, -Btaf, obs. ff. Cowl, -staff. 

II CuTe. Obs. [F. cuve L. cupa."] A cask, vat. 

34. . yoc. in Wr..WQlcker 577/33 Cuva, a cuve or a vaat. 
1630 R, Johnson's Kingd. 4 r Commw. 1x5 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves. s^3 O. Walker Educ. 1. 
ix. 05 As the wine which pleoseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in tne must. 

II Cuvette (ksive t). [Fr„ dim. of cuve (see 
above) ; applied to various basins : the use in 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphic) with curtette!] 

1, Fort. -Cunettb. 

1^8 ir. Gaya's Art of War ii. 1 15 Cuvette, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss. 1704 in Harris Lex, 
Tech. 1706 in Phillin. S7ax in Bailey. 3763 Sterns 
Tr, Shandy 111. xxiv. Trim's foot getting into the cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. 

2. An ornamental shallow dish or basin for bold- 


ing water, etc, 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cuvet, {Fr.) a kind of Dish 
of an Oval Form. Cuvette, a Cistern for a Dining-room, 
xyas Bradley Fam. Did, s.v. Pits, Putting the Cuvets on 
e Sliver Dish, with e Silver Ladle therein, with which every 
one of the Guests may take out some Soop, when the Oil ib 
set on the Table. 3887 tr. Sachs* Lect. Physiot Plants 305 
Glass vessels with perellel wells, and as large aa possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled with the solutions, end fixed 
something like windows. 

3 . Glass-making. A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot 1 875). 

xfige G. R. PoRTEE Porcelain 4 Gl. 399 The other cru- 
cibles, which are smeller, are called cuvettes. 1879 Urb 
Diet. Arts II. 663 The cuvettes receive the melted glass 
. .and decant it out on the table to be rolled into a plate. 

[In Craig end some later Dicta., a mistake for curette.} 

Cuvy. Itfcal. The name given in the Orkney! 
to a large sea-weed, Laminaria dij^itata, 

3^3 Harvey Phycol. Brit. I. TaSs 33a i866 Clooston 
in Treas. Bat 365 The Cuvy growing so far out in the see. 

Cuiryn(e, ouwyn^e, obs. be. forms of Covin. 

Ouward, obs. form of Coward. 

Ouy- : see Cui-, C01-. 

tOnyl, »• Obs. rare. fa. F. eueill-if, cuilUir 
!-L. colligin to collect Cf, Coil v.\ Cull v.>] 
To collect. 

e 3380 Wveur IVks. (1880) 433 ben cuylid pane cf pore 

men. 

Cujl(l, var. CuLB Obs,, fundament ; obs. f. Kill. 



cuz. 
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Cusnida, obi. foim of Kiin>. 

Ou^« obi. form of Coai 

Ouyiohuxi, -Mhati, ou^shan^ obi. IT. Cuiaiov. 

Ou. [Abbrev. of CouftiN.] 

1 . Alio oiuMo, ouio. Obi. vir. of Coi q.y. 

S. (See quot.) 

i73»«iSee Bailkv, Cw, a name or title among Printen, 
nven to one who fiubmiti to the Perrormance of some 
jocular Ceremonies ; after which, and a drinking Bout, he 
U intuled to some |ieculiar Privileges in the Chapel or 
Printing-House. . 

OuBoo-bark, -ohina t lee Cusoo-. 

Cuaexif obi. form of Cousin. 

Cw-y OE. sod early ME spelling of Qn-; ss 
nua/A, €W€th^ obs. forms of Quoth. Also early 
Sc. sMlling of Cu- {COU-) ; as cwld, twnnand, 
cwtwTte ( etc. 

t Owaiaa* Obs* rare, [a. ON. kvcisa whidowi 
boil.] A sore or boil. 

atvasAncr, R, 338 f^eos koiiite harloz ^ seheaweB for5 
bore gutefestre & bore viowinde cweisen. 

Cwolnt^a, obi. form of Quaint. 

OwBynes, obs. Sc. form of Cousinxbs. 

Cwt.y abbreviated symbol of Hundredwetoht 
{c standing for L. centum hundred, and wt, for 
weight), f ormerly also c. or C. alone. 

Cy, oye, OE. pi. of Cow. 

-«y. suffix of sbs., originating in L. -riVi, -tia, Gr. 
-eio, -rio, -rim, in which the abstract ending 
-w (-T) follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -aoy, -anot, 
-KNOT, -CBAOT, -HANCT, q.v. Also in ^ophecyy 
Gr. vpfxpqrtiaf f. wp^ijrrjt prophet j policy ^ Gr. 
woXiTifa, f voXlrtfs citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
In words in -acy from 1.. -atia, and those in -ncy^ 
the c represents an original t before i, which be- 
came c often in late L. and in French, e.g. L. im- 
fantia^ late L. also infancia^ F. cnfance^ infancy. 
Hence abstracts in -nry arise out ol adjs. or sbs. in 
-«/, expressing the quality of an adjective {fluent, 
flueney), or the estate or position of an agent or 
officer (agent, agency). But by proximity of 
sound, •cy is extended from sbs. in to some in 
-If, e.g. chaplain^cy, captain-cy, alderman^cy (after 
incumbency, lieutenancy, adiutancy\ and •cy being 
thus treated as an independent suffix^^ship, is ex- 
tended to other words as colonel- cy, and is even 
added to words in •/ (instead of being substituted 
for the -/), as in bankrupt ^ (for which the regular 
etymological form is bankrupey), idiot cy variant 
of idiocy (Gr. Idiarreta), bafonet-cy, brevet-cy, cor^ 
net-cy (as against secret, secrecy). 

Cya-y shortened form of Ctano-, in the names 
of some chemical compounds, as Oya'i&ollAt, a 
white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also insoluble cyanuric acid. Cyimie- 
Inrlo acid, a white crystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat : a salt of this is a Oyunelu'rato. 
Oya'phonlBo, a substance polymeric with phenyl 
■cyanide. 

18m Daobrny Atom, Th. vii. (ed.^ s) 183 Hydrated cyanic 
acid. . decomposes spontaneously^ into cyamelide, a white 
porcelun looking solid, insoluble in water. 

Cyaniid. Zool. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidm ; a whale-louse. 

Cyflillioid (ssi amoid), a, rare.-^^ [f. Gr. lebafs^of 
bean -t- -oiD.] * Resembling a small beau* ( 4 ]K(/. 
Soe, Lex. 1882). 

Cyan-. 1 . Combining form of Gr. nbavos and 
seviareos * dark-blue * before a vowel : see following 
words, and Ctano-, also Cyan-blue. 

2. Chem. « Ctano- a, used as combining form 
of Ctanoobn before a vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in Ctan- 
ATB. Cyanic, Cyanide, etc. Also ayaaftmltev 
the amide of cyanogen CN^ Hg, a white crystalline 
body. 0 jma]i 7 *d^ a, « bydroc}anic. Oyaii- 
nTUBldo, on organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide ; also called melamine. OpaAUTiito, a salt 
of OyHiU-xlo [UbtoI, or OjMHiM'nio acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask ; it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
€|pajij'‘lio [-tl] acid, an acid isomeric with cyan- 
uric acid ; a salt of this is a Oyanyluta. Also 
cyanacetate, cyanetkine, etc. 

sSiB T. Thomson Chom, Org. Bodies so8 Cyamurk meid. 
This acid.. has been described in the Ckomistry of Iner. 
gemie Bodies (voL ii. p. bst), under the name of ^anu 
mcid. Ibid, eix CyMihe acid was discov^ by M. Lwbig 
In 1833. Ibid, 781 If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallized 
chlonos of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses its crystal- 
line aspect, and is hmuc^ to a white powder . . This au^ 
stance IS cymsmide, liSg Rmcoi Eum, Chem, 369 Ob- 
tained synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl 
cyanaeeute. 1877 Watts Frames' Chem. II. 97 Cyanunc 
add is changed by a very high temperature into cyanic 
acid. 


I Cpuwt* (ni’lMit). Ckm. [f. Ctaw- 1 
I A .lUt of wuip wM. 

I .tilled p, JDav tr. Simede Atdm, Chem, 1 . 30 Ursa may 
w be obw^. . by the deoomp^on of certain cyanates. 

OjBJI-llItia. [f. Or. apoM-ot or avdN-sot (sec 
below).] A greeniab-blue colour^ lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum. 

1879 Rood Chremmiks vii. 8s Hie lake itself dirolavs 
a wonderfully intense cyan-bine colour. iMs Nature XXL 
436 The cyan-blue region lying between green and blue. 

il OymiLaa (sdiA'ml). [fem. of L. cyaneus, Gr. 
AV(te«of dark blue.] A genus of jelly-flbhes. Hence 
Gjuneld, a jelly-fish of this family. 

1883 F. noLOBS in HetrpeFs Mag, Jan. tSi/s The 
cyaneas tint the sea with a grttnish light. 

Cyaaeu (soiJ>‘niln). a. rare, [f. L. cyane-us 
(seeprec.) •f -an.] Of an azure colour. 

184D WoaCBSTBs cites Pxnnant. 

Cyanaou (soi^t-nias), a, rare, [f. as prec. -f 
-OUH.] Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Houib Armoury 11. 311/3 Cyaneous fis) a bright 
blue, an azure colcmr, sky colour. 1843 Humph aavs Brit, 
Moths 1 . 30 The fringe, .of a cyaneous colour. 

Cyana^anti a, \i,\^cyaHessse.^tt albescent, 
etc?] Inclining to cyaneous; of a dark bluish colour. 

iMhi in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

CyaaliydPio, Oyonllioi see Cyan- a. 

IlCyaai'a- [mod. L.] A synonym of Cyanosis. 

1834 Good Study Med, (ed. 4) 11 . 667. 

Cyaalo Chaise nik), a, [f. Cyan- a -f -ic.] 

1. Chem. Of cyanogen, containing cyanogen in 
composition. Cyanic acid, a colourleiRs, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNHO). Cyanic ethers, 
the cysnates of the alcohol radicals. 

1831 Christison Poisons xxviii. <ed. 3) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous acids are not poisonous. 1B09 Koscob F.lem. 
chem. 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from its salts. 

2. Blue, azure ; a. in Path., of a diseased con- 

dition of the skin, etc. ; b. in Bot., one of the 
two series into which Candolle divided the colonri 
of fliiwers (the other being yellow). 

zSip-sa Todd Cycl. Aunt. IV. 1455/a A soldier, .attracted 
particular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Fdiu. Bev. CL. 38a Sume whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours. 

Cyanide (i9iib)3id>. Chem. [f. Cyan- a <!• -IDE.] 

A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, as potassium cyanide (KCy), an 
extremely poisonous crystalline solid. 

s8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 458 Cyanide of Iodine. 
c z86s G. Gorb in Cire. Sc, 1 . sa6/i The cyanide produced 
by the fusion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone.. is 
termed * black cyanide *. 

Cyanin (sai &nin). Chem, [f. Cyan- I -t- -IN.] 
The blue colouring matter of certain flowers, a« 
the violet and corn-flower. 

s863r7a Watts Viet. Chem. II. 374 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
by a free acid. 

Cyanine (soi &nDin). Chem. [f. Cyan- i -f -ine.] 

1. A blue dye-stuff prepared from chinoline with 
amyl iodide, used in calico-printing. 

187a Watts Diet. Chem, VL 431. 

2 . Cyanine blue : the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt ana Prussian blue. 

1886 Pall Mall u. Z3 Sept, x^/a (Water-colours unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prussian blue, Cobalt, etc 

Cyanite (sai'anait). Min, Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. -i- -iTB.] L A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 

1794 KiawAN Min. 1 . S09 Cyanite of Werner. 181s Pim- 
kerton Petral. 1 . 135 The kysuiite of Werner. iSga 1 'h. 
Ross Humboldts Treeo. 1 . v. 195 We detached, .a fragment 
of cyanite from a block of splintered and milky quartz. 

2 . (See quot ) 

1884 Health Exkih. Caial 36/1 Cyanite, a Fire-proof 
priming for Paint, Varnish* &G. 

CyUO- (before a vowel or h usually oymn-)- 
1. Used as combining form of Gr. lebtatot a dark-blue 
mineral, audwtor adj, dark-blue, In scientific terms, 
in sense * dark-blue’, ‘azure’, as Oraaooha'l- 
olt6 Min. [Gr. copper], a blue silicate of 

copper (187a in Dana). OTsaoohXo ronn a. [Gr. 
yhMpbe yellowish-green], bluish green {Syd. Soc. 
Zex.)> Ojano'olirolt# ^f^i. [Gr. XP^ colour], 
a blue hydrous sulphate of copper and potassium 
(1868 in Dana) ; also called Ojr-Miooliromo I 


in Shepard Min.), Ojraaollta Min, [see -litjm, 
a blui^ mineral consisting largely of silica (1861 
in Bristow’s Gloss, loa). Cjmo*p»t]iF Path. [Gr. 
-iroflcia, f. vdflof suffering] • Ctanobjb (1857 in 
Dnnglison); so OyBaopa’iliio a. OjMio'trlolilts 
Min. [Gr. $pi^, hair], a blue fibrous sulphate 
of copper and aluminium (Dana 1834). 

1890 Daily News tt Dec. 3/5 His appearance was cyano- 
pathic* his eyes were inflamed. 

2 . Chem, ( » Cyan* a) : Of or containing cyano- 
gen ; in the names of cyanogen compouncls, as 
OyattolM&Bliio, benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
OTBUOflldo, obi, synonym of Cyanide. Cyaao- 
BSvktluloM, naphthyl cyanide, etc. 


Qyttttogiai («8iie*i»M8enV Chem, [ad. F, 
tyvtugbne, C Gr. mkann a dark«bhie minetml 'c -oiE, 
named Gay-Lnifeac, who isolated it ta 1615) 
from its entering into the composition of Pntiiiaa 
blue,] A compound radical cmiilsdng of one 
I atom of nitrogen and one of carbon (svmbol 
CN or Cy). In the form of di-cyemegem 
it is a colourleu gas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. It exists 
in a great number of compounds^ the cyanidei^ 
cyanates. cyanureti, etc. 

i8s8 Hrnsv Elem. Chem, I. 451 The vapour* eellectsd 
over mercury* proved to bs pure cyanogen. i8lsi Baim 
Senses Jr Ini, 11. ii. | 8 An evolution of toe unwhowsoms 
and suflocating gas, cyantwen. 

Osruomexer (saianp m/iai). [f. Ctako- i ^ 
-MbTEB, after F. cyanombtre (1791 in HatzfeldY.] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of tne 
blue of the sky. 

zSap Nat. Philos.. Optics xviii, 6 $ (Usefol KnowL Soe.) In 
order to measure this intensity, M. Saussure contrived an 
instrument called a Cyanometer. 1888 Th. Ross Hum^ 
beldts y rav. i. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration the asure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the aentth appeared to 
correspond to 41° of the cyanometer. 

Hence OyaaioaM txlo a. ; OTa&o'nMknTi niea* 
surement of the intensity of the blue of the skv. 

i8|3 Pkarmac. yml. Xll. 499 A New Cyanometrfo Pro- 
cesH. . founded upon the reaction of iodine upon the cyanides. 
1888 Encycl, Brit. XVI 1 1 . 481 Peltier’s other papers. . 
are devoted in great pait to atmospheric electricity, wateiw 
spouts, cyanometry and polarization of sky 4 ight. 
CWBAOVa ^ (s9i’&iidus). Path, [Cf. F. cyanase^ 
-(JYANOBlB. 

zSm J- Forres Lmnnets Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 575 A violet 
or blueish colour of the skin.. named by several authors 
the blue jauwiice^ the blue diuose, or cyauose. 

Hence Op'MioBed ppl, a., ‘afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis’ Soe.l^x,), 
1837 l>unoi.ibon Med. Lex, s. v. Cyoftepaihy, A child 
affected with blueness is said to be cyanosoa. 1876 tr. diems' 
sen's Cycl. Med. IV. 635 In severe cases, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed. 

Csruoaa ^ (ssi'&nJus). Min. Also OjUMlto 
(saiwndsdtt). [f. Gr. Buovot dark-blue mineral*] 
A synonym of Caloanthitb. 

1844 Alcbr W, PkiUipt Min. 495 Blue vitriol, CvaiMms. 
1834 Dana Min. 380 Cyanosite (rejected by him in x868 
ed ]. 1869 PhiiuLips Vetuv. x. 185 Cyanose— Sulphate of 
Copper—occurs sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

II Cyanosis (S.>i&u^u sis). Path. [a. Gr. mdatseatt 
darkllue colour, t ubaem a dark-blue mineral ; 
see - 0818 .] Blueness or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated blood 
{esp, as caused by con^ital malformation of the 
heart) ; blue disease, blue jaundice. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4> II. 669 note. Obstruction . . 
may likewise bring on Cyania, or as it is more frequently 
named Cyanosis. xBn S. J uoo Margaret 11. ii. 1x871) 193 His 
love for me produces a cyanosis. 1876 tr. WagueFs Gen, 
Pathol. 336 Constant cyanosb of the mucous membranes. 
CyaTiOBite {Min.) : see Ctanobb 
Cyanotio (ssUnp tik), a. Path. [f. Ctanobib x 
see -oTio and cf. F. eyanotique^ Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of cyanosis ; affected with cyanosis, 
sBss tr. Eokitausuys Path, Auai, IV. 11, 346 Cyanotic 
symptoms. 1B66 A. Flint Priuc, Med. tx8Bo) 346 This 
. >0187 give rise to a cyanotic hue. 1871 B. W. RicHAtth 
SON Dis. Mod. Life 34 All through tneir lives, cyanotic 
persons are disablM from taking active exertion. 

Cyanotypa (saiae*nJtaip). [f. Ctano- -i- -ttfb.1 
A photographic process in which paper sensltizea 
by a cyanide is employed ; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process : see quot. Also attrib. 

t84a Hbrschbl in PhiL Trans. CXXXIL aio Cvauoiype, 
I f a nomenclature of this kind be admitted . . the whole cliuM 
of processes in which cyanogen in its combinations with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resulting 
pictures are blue, may be designated by this epithet 
The varieties of cyanotype processes seem to be in- 
numerable. 

tCyanotia, a, Chem. Obs. [f. Cyan- i-i- 
-ODB : F. cyaneux.} In eyanous acid, * the name 

originally given by Semllas to cyanic acid, on the 
supposition that it contained only half as much 
oxygen as the acid then called cyanic, but now 
cyanuric acid * (Watts Hict, Chem. 11 . aS6). 

^3^1 (see Cyanic x], 

Cyanu*rate, -urio, etc. : see Cyan- a. 
Oymawret (sdis niiiret). Chem, [f. Cyan- i 4 
-UEBT.l « Cyanide. 

x8s7 Faraday Chem, Mauip. xvi.417 The part contrining 
the ^snuret is therefore to be heated. t8|4 in Ords Cut, 
Se. Chem. 440 The cyanurets, or cyanides* of iron. 
Cyaamrin ( 89 i&oiQ<>'rin). Also -urine, -ourine. 
[f. Cyan- 1 -p Ubxnb.] A blue deposit sometimes 
found patholojrically in urine. 

Simons A mm, Chom. 1 . 45. 1838 Thudichum 
Urine 4 Hie blue colour may be due to cyanurine (uro* 
glauciile). 

Cyauylio, etc. : see Cyan- a. 
tlCTWr (sdi-ai\ Anat, Gr. abap eye of t 
needle, orifice of the ear.] The orifice of the in- 
ternal ear. 1803 in Crabs ; and in mod. Diets. 
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t Cyath. Ohs, Also 6 ojatha, oiathCa, oyat, 
oiat. [a. h , cyathi (in 1 5th c. ci€Ui\ ad. L. cyaihus : 
•ce Ctathuh.] -CYATHca I. 

1544 Phaer Kggim, Lyft (1553^ I iv b, Tho dosie of it u 
one ciath or a little cup ful. 1601 Holland Pliny xxi, 
XXX, It must anon be Rurallowed do«rn in a cyath of 
water. 1631 Makrinckr EmA. 0/ Eati iv. iv, With a lUtie 
cyath or quantity of my potable elixir. 

Cjathiform a, [f. Cyatu-us + 

•(1 ^rvVM : cf. F. cyaihifortm^l Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the tup. (Chiefly in 
' 7 ?^ J. Lek Inif-od. Bet. 245 Cio/A(^//r, sliapcd like 
a Drinkinj^-Glans. 1794 Martvn Bousstavs Bot. xxik 
316 Bii^nonia has a cyathiform calyx» narrow at bottom and 
spreading wide at top. Penny CycL III 535 They 

{ Doric piTlani] are fluted and tapering, with a lurue cyathi* 
brm capital. s8^ Dana Zooph. (1848) 140 When fully 
ei^nded. the disk is cyathiform. 

C^l^tnoid (sdi'&poid). a, [f. Cyath-U8 ■¥ -oin : 
cf. K. cyathoide ; Gr. had iri/a^a/Si/t.] Resembling 
a cup or drinking-glass. s88e in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Cyatholith (saise ])^!])). Biol. [f. Cyathus 
+ -LITE.] A kind of coccolith resembling two 
cups placed base to base. 

1878 CAapBNTER Mkrou. ir Em. } 367 Two diiainct types 
are reco^nixable among the Coocoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
hat designated respectively dtacolttha and cyathalitks. 
Ibid. S409 When viewed sideways or obliquely, .the cya* 
tholiths are found to have a form somewhat resembling 
chat of a shirt -stud. 

Cyatliopliylloid (snii&lwh loid), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr. Avatfor cup + 
^vKKov leaf) *h-OiD.] 

A. adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corali of the genus 
Cyathophyllum, 

i86a Dana Man. Geol. ii. ^4 Cyathophylloid corals. 1870 
Gbikik in Encvcl. Brti. X. 145 CoraU (cy’aihophylloid 
forms. .) abound, espcctully in the Comiferous I.imestone. 
B. sb. A coral oi this family, a cup<coral. 

•? 7 *. Dana Camls t. ai The Cyatbophylloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most abundant in Paleosoic time. 

CyathOBOOid C83i|a)wz^u*oid). Zool. [f. Gr. 
it&aBo-t Cyath U8 + Zootd ] An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certain compound ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the foundation of 
a colony. 

1877 Huxley Anat. fnv. Anim. x. 617 The result [of yrlk- 
division] is the formaiiun of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egs, and is converted 
into what I termed iX\t, cyathozooidt which is . . a sort of 
rudimentary ascidian. 18M Rollsston ft Jackson Anim, 
Lift 446 'I^e germinal disc in Pyresoma developes iu the 
posterior region into a transitory Cyathoaooid. 

Ii C^thxUi (sai abiJs). PI. oyathi [a. 

L. cyaihus^ a. Gr. tnoBw wine-cup, measure.] 

L a Grerk and Roman Antiq . : A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the Gbateb or 
mixing-bowl; also, a measure (both dry and 
liquid) — about of a pint. b. Med, Used in 
prescr^tions fora wine-class. (Abbreviated 

~ P. fP.. XIX. cxxviiL (1495) 93« 
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(iBu) 1. 464 Hyle bears no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyathus to the waters of the 
ocean. 1854 Kadham Halieut. saa The cyathus.. was of 
as uncertain dimensions as our modem wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. 

2 . Bot. * The cup-like body which contains pro- 
pagula or the reproductive bodies of Marchaniia ’ 
\Treas. Bot. 1806), 

Cyatioa, -yoa, obs. forms of Soiatioa. 
Cybfbe, obs. form of Srn. 
t Oybory. Obs. [In form repr. L. aboriumj F. 
ciboire : see CiBORiUM ; but in sense repr. mfiitriov 
chest, ark.] The ark of the Tewish tafiemacle. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gig, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of the manna. 

Cyo- in obs. forms : see Cic-. 

C^y^ad (S9i’k&d). Bot. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name C^aSy •adis, a. suppos^ Gr. aukoi found in 
old edd, of Theophrast^ but now known to be 
a scribal error for AufAot acc. pi. of Adi'L the 
F^ptian doom-palm t see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genus Cyeas which gives its name 
to the Cycaddce»y a natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Conifers^ but in appearance resem- 
bling palms, and having affinity with tiee-ferna 
*® 4 S.L- HDLBV Vtg, Kin^ (x 8<3) ta4 The near relation 
of conifers and ^cads. 1883 Sunday Mtu^ 547/x Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens, .a splendid Chinese cycod. 
C^oadaoeons (sUdid^‘/ds>, a. Bat. [f. mod. 
L. Cycaddeem : see prec. and -AOioua] Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cyeadaeaty or cycada 
s8^ Pttu^y CycL Vlll* as8 A Cycadaoaous stem partakes 
in structure of the peculiarities of both Exogens and Endo 
gens. 1876 Pace Adv, Text Bk. Geol. xvii. 337 Cycodo^ 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. 

Oyoa'daoUp a, Bot. [f. modX. CyeaeU-m 
■■ Cycadacem (sec prec.) + -ooal prec. 

1847 Anstbo Ant. World ix. 108 The ancient shores .. 
clothed with cycadeous vegetation. sSS* Richmumon 
Geol, (1855) 169 Such a specimen is to bo refiuTed to soma 
coniferous or cycadeous plant. 


eSyoadiform (siksr’difpim), a. [See Cyoad 
and -rofilf.l Resembling the cycada in form. 
Qyoadita (ai'k&dait). Palmant. [f.aaprec.-h 
-iTK.] A fossil cycad. 

s8. . Buckland, Our fossil cycoditesallied . .to existing Cy- 
codem. i8l^ J. Puilups Man. GeoL led. Etheridge) it. 354. 
Cycamore, obs. form of SvoAiioiiB. 

Cyohe, Cyohory, obs. if. Chick, Chioobt. 

1^ Biggs Mrm Ditf. p 80 Opium end cychory. 
rarclad (si*klfid). Zool [ad. mod.L. CyclaSy 
-atns the typical genus : see Cyclab .1 A mollusc 
of the genua Cyclas or family CyclaaidKy compris- 
ing numerous fresh-water species. 

s866 Tate Brit, Molluzkt ii. 36 The shell of Cyclas 
Incusirts contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
rhombic form. 

Cyolamen (si^kl&men). Also (6 oiolamln), 
7 oyoUmine, aiolamine, (8 oiolament). [med. 
and mod.L. cyclamen^ L. cyclamlnos or Gr. 
nokKayurot (also KVK\aius)y I f. At'AX-ot circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.] 

A genus of Primulaceaty belonging to Southern 
Europe, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- 
ing A^owcts; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine, whence the name Sow- 
BUKAD. b. A plant of this genus. 

c isgo Lloyd Treat. Health (1585) N y, Y" rote of Cicta- 
niin. 1378 Lyte Dedoene 111. xi. 399 Of Sowbn^ ..There 
' ' Dioho 


Ground. 18m Lindlsv Mat, Syet. Bot. 396 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous for its acridity; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. sM Emxrson Eng. 
Trait*. Firtt visit to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence. 
Oyolamin (si'kl&min). Chem. [f. prec. + - IN.] 
A poisonous principle extracted from the tubers of 
Cyclamen r it is a non-azotited glucoside. 

1841 E. Turnex Elem. Chem. ted. 7) iiL tia^ Cyclamine. 
i86^a Watte Diet. fhem. II. 994-5 Cyclomin. 

CyoUbr (sai'kl^), a. rare. [f. Cycle + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a cycle ; = Cyclic. 

1768 HoaaoFALL 111 Phil. Tran*. LVlll. xua D and E are 
the cyclor numbers, and d and e ore the anno domini 
numbers. 1837 PraseP* Mag. XVI. 639 The cyclor system 
of that ingenious nation (Egypt 1 . 

C^olarthrodial (siklai|jr<7u‘diil),tf. Apust. [f. 
Gr. AVfiX-os circle -h dpflpm&'a articulation + -AL ] 
Of, or of the nature ol^ a cyclarthrosis. 
ii ChrelarthrOBifl (uklAi^^'sls). Anat. [mod. 
L., i. Gr. ai/aA-oy circle -t- d/>8piKNrir articulation.] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna. 

ii C^oIm (si'klas). Hist. [I.. cyclas, a. Gr. 
mnekat a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.] A tightly-iittiog upper garment or 
tunic worn by women from ancient times ; also 
sometimes by men, esp. the tuoic or surcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the 14th century. 

i860 Fairholt Coiium* 97 The lady wears a'‘lon^ gown, 
over which is a cyclax^ or tichtly-fitting upper-tunic. x868 
CuoSANS Her. L 39 Pnnee John Pbuitagenet . , is represented 
..OB wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
raen St the sides os for os the hips. 1883 M. E. Hawbis in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 435 Judith of Bohemia wore a cyclas 
worked with gold, in 1083. 

t Identifled or confused with Ciolatoun q.v. ; 
see also Du Cange s.v. Cyclas. 

i8!94 PlanchA Bnt, Cottume 95 A rich stuff manufactured 
in UiB Cyclades, and therefore called cycla* or dclaton, 
gave its name to a garment like a dolmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexe^ 1876 Rock TV-rA Fabr . iv. vj , 

Cyble (sai'k'l), so. Also 4, 7 oiole, 5 oikil. 
[a. F. cyclor ad. L. cyclus, a. Gr. k&kKus circle.] 
1 . Astron. A circle or orbit in the heavens. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzie* 13 Horisons, Hemispheores. . 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epiiycles, are his nsuall dialMt. 16^ 
Milton P. L. viii. 8 a How gird the Sphear With Centric 
and Eccentric scriblVd o're, Cycle ana Epicycle. Orb in 
Orb. fig. ilbi Carlvlb Sort. Res. lit. viii, What infinitely 
UiTO Cycle (of Causes) our lUUe Epicycle revolves on. 

SL A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 
quot. 2788.) 

Cycle if ludicUen : see iNOicrtoM. 

Meionic or lunar cycle \ a cycle of 19 years, established 
by the Greek astronomer Meton, and usra for determining 
toe date of Easter. 

SoUtr cycle : a period of a8 years, id the end of which the 
days of the week (according to the Julian Calendar) recur 
on the some days of the month. 

13!^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. mjx The dissonaunce of 
he ddes of Dionise the lease ogeyne the trawthe of nos- 
pelles. s^ — Baxth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 349 The 
Cycle anoTcourse of the mone conteyneth twelue comyn 
yores and seuen yeres Embolismolis. e sosfS Wyntoun Cron. 
IX. xxiiL 5 De cikil of oor Solvatioune Dot is he Annuntlo- 
ttowne. 1646 Sir T. Browne Peeud. Bp. iv. xlL eti Of 
months, of yean, Olympiades, Lustres, Indictioni, Cycles, 
Jubilies, sM Blount Gloteofr. s. v., This revolu- 
tion is cdled the Cnle of the Sun, takinx nomefrom Sund^, 
the letter whereof (ealled therefore Dominical) it appoints ffmr 
every yeer. 1788 PatESTunr Z^sr/. Hkt, iil x&v. 111 The 
greatest diificalty k cbroaelogy has been to acoominodate 


the two methods of computing time by the coarse of the 
moon and that of the sun to each other. .This gave birth to 
many cycU* in use among the ancienu. si|4 Unoabd 
AmgUhSax. Ck. (1858) 1 . L 47 The Roman church, about 
the middle of the sixth century, adopted a new cycl^whlch 
hod been lamly composed by Dionysius Exiguns . . But die 
British churches, .continuea to use the ancient cycle. 

b. gen. A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena Is completed, recurring in the 
same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 

s66a Petty Taxee 94 The cycle within which dearths and 
plenties make their revolution. 179a Busks On Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 379, Wages .. bear a full proportion .. to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1836 I. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 185 The 
world hoS cycles in its course, when all lliat once has been, 
is acted o'er again. 1867 Frkkman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . 
iii. 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human affairs. 

o. A long iudehnite period of time ; an age. 

184s Tennyson Locksley Hall 184 Better fifto years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay. i8si Mayne tixazScedp 
Hunt, six. After many yean— ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. 

9 . A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomena, etc.) ; a regular order or suc- 
cession in which things recur; a round or series 
which returns upon itself. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what Is requisi^ to be done 
throughout every month of the year. sSas Wood Ath. 
OxoH. 11 . 894 The Caroline Cycle ffor the election of 
Proctors] being still kept bock a Vmir. 1861 M. Pattison 
Eu, (18^) 1 . 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 187$ Lyrll Prime, GeoL 11 . iii. xxxvii. 399 
The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, just as do tlie 
metamorphoses of an insecL 

4 . gen. A round, course, or period through which 
anything runs in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or series of successive events, etc. 

i8ai Shelley Admass xxvii. Or hodst thou waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled ita crescent 
sphere. 184S-6 Trench Hul*. Led. Ser. 1. iv. 66 The cycle 
of God's teadiinc is complete. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 11 . 

Doctrines which have run their cycle. 

6 . A complete set or series ; a circle, a round. 

t66a EvRt.YN Ckalcogr. Bb, To compile, and publish 
a Coumleat Cycle ana Hystory of 'J'rades. 1678 Wood 
Life (Oxf Hist. Soc.) 11 . 40X Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many admitted. 1809 Scott 
Demonol. iv. zai [He] figures among a cycle of champions. 
a 1836 Godwin Ess. (187^) 017 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle of religious morality. 

6 . spec, A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continuous 
narrative ; as the Arthurian cycle. Also iransf. 

Originally used in the Epic ^clt [Gr. & (ktxk) xvxAe*.]. 
the series of epic poems written by later poets (Cyclic boem 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the lliou ana 
Odyssey) a continuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it 

1835 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 948 They, .formed the ba<ii8 
or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1837 P^^y Cycl. IX. 47Vr 
'cal romances whiem have for tlieir 


Those cycles of metrical 
subiecta the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
ana other heroes. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1675) 66 
The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-eight sonnets. 1873 
H. Mosley First Sk. Eng. Lit, 6z The cycle of the Charle- 
magne romances. . those of the Arthurian cycle. 1874 H. R. 
Reynolds John Bapt. i. $ 6. 56 Die mythopoeic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story.' 

7 . Med. [L. cyclus.\ With the ‘ methc^ic * phy- 
sicians : A course of remedies, hygienic and medi- 
cinal, continued during a fixed series of days. 

188a Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Cyclue, Calius Aurelisnus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods . . The cycle was 
resumed several times if neraed. 

8. Bot. A complete turn of the spire recognized 
in the theory of spiral leaf-arrangement. 

18S7 Henfskv BoL ai The series of leaves included by the 
spiral line in posung from the first leaf to that which stands 
directly above it is called a cycle. 

9 . Zool. In corals, a set of septa of equal length. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Iwv. Anim. itt. 164 The septa in the 

adult HexesooraUa, .of the some lengths ore members of one 
' cycle ’ ; and the cycles ore numbered according to the 
lengths of the septa, the longest being counted os the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 

10 . Math. a. Geom. A closed path in a cyclic 
or multiply-connected remon. b. (^qnot. 1893.) 

1881 Maxwell Electr, 4 Magn. I. r6 Every new line 
completeB a loop or closed path, or, ns we shall call it, 
a cycle. 1803 Fousytm Tkeoey gf Functions 593 In tha 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
of a given region is called a cycle. 

II. IL [An abbreviation, familiar and con- 
veniently inclnslve, of bicycle and tricycle ; but Gr, 
Kbnkoe * circle ’ also meant * wheel *.] A bicycle^ 
trigrcle, or other machine of fl&e kind. 

[li^ Med. Hist. Bicycles in Beigravia Feb. 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the wav, might be called 
a *cycle' at once, for shoitnessV] tWt Pali MaB G, 
■3 June so/e The ’spider wheel ..marks the oommence- 
ment of the pfesent era of 'cycles. s88b Standard i May 
ifj To tax ’Cycles' for the benefit of those who have 


12. attrib, and Comb, (diiefly in sense ii), as 
cycU-batteryt -hom, -mem, -racing, •ecout, etc. 

sSBy SpeeteUer 17 1944 We may sea the time when 

cycle-batteries will be a feature of every army. 1887 Globe 
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P. 

to go round and rotmd. J 

1. itUr, To move or revolve in ^clei; to pats 
throng cyclee. 

^ 348 It may be that no life b 

Which only to one engine bound Fells off, but eydeii 
always round, Darwin S^c. xW. 490 Whibt 
this pmnet has gone cycling on seeding to the &ced law of 
gravi^. 

2 . To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle. 

1883 fsee CVCLIMO vSl ai,]. i8u Cyc/, Ttmr. CM Com. 

Dec. ^o On landing at Dieppe the] would cycle or train, 
according to the sute of the weather. 

Hence (sense a) OjrollBg v 6 l. sb. and fipt, a. 

1883 B. W. Richardsom CycUny in Lonym. May Oct. sot 
lo the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of 
a new faculty. Ibid. 595 Ttie choicest representatives of 
cycling circlea 

Cyole, obs. form of SHEKEb, Sickle. 

Cycled (saikld), ppl o. ff. Cycle + -ed.] 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

i8go Trnnv.son In Mtm. Ixxxv. 98 All knowledge that the 
sons of fle.sh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Qycledoxil (sai'k'ldam). nmce-wd. [f. Cycle 
sb, II + -Doii.J Ti^e domain or ‘world* of cycles 
and their riders. 


1890 B. W. RiCHAanaoN in AscUyind VII. 94 In the world 
of cycledom. i8pB Standard x8 Mar. 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Italian cycledom. 

Cycler (sai klw). [f. Cycle w. a + -br.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Springfitld Whaelmen't Gnz, Nov. 105/9 Over sooo 
were mounted cyclera 1888 J. Pennell in Pall Mall G. 
95 Oct. 5 From the sUndpoint of a touring cycler. 

Cycliaa (si klian^ a. rare. [f. Gr. ei/NXi-or 
circular, cyclic -AN.] -Cyclic a, 3 . 

1699 Bentley Phal Wks. 1836 I. 341 The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a tragic^ but eycUan 
chorus. 1840 tr. Hitt, Pit, Gretctxiv. 904 In the 

time of Aristophane.H, the expressions ‘dlthyrambic poet ' and 
* teacher of cydian choruses* (KVirAio8t8atf«aAos) were nearly 
^nonymous. 1847 Lritch tr. Anc. Art §41^ The 
Cyclian poets, who formed the introduction and continuation 
to the Iliad. 


Cyclic (si-klik), a. [a. F. cyclique (i6th c. in 
Hatzfeld), or ad. L. cydic-us^ a. Gr. EvxXiEdt 
moving in a circle, cyclic, f. avtcKot Cycle ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles ; of the 
nature of a cycle ; revolving or recurring in cycles. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11 . 996 I'he order he [Moses] 
has given his narrative is . . conformable to the c:^lic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mne Bkowmino 
Drama ^ ExUe^ While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. PROCToa Pleas, IVaysSc. ii. 31 Cyclic associa- 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronulo^cal cycle. 
1838 Arnold Hitt. Rome I. xvii. ^ no/r, Twenty cyclic 
years, of ten months each. 1850 C.P. Brown (ti/le\ Cyclic 
Tables of Chronology of the history of the Telugu and 
Kannadi countries (Madras). 

o. Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

188s F. W. Pary in Lancet 17 Oct. 706 These cases, .have 
a cydic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria. s886 Braitkwaitde 
Retrosp. Med. XCIII. 8x9 A Physiological cyclic change. 
s888 Faggb Princ. 4 Pract. Med. (ed. s) II. 6uo * Cydic 
albuminuria \ by which is denoted the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2 . Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
story : see Cycle sb. 6. Cyclic poet : one of the 
writers of the * Epic cycle *. 

a s8aa Shelley Def. Poetry Prose Wlw. x888 II. so ITiey 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. i«(p> tr. Mailer' e Hitt. Lit. Greece 
vi. 64 This class of [later] epic poets is called the Cyclk^ 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a jp%at 
cycle. 1868 Gladstonb Jnv. Mundi i. (x87o> 1 1 The Cyclic 
rams, which aimed at completing the drcle of events with 
which they deal 

b. tram/. Belonging to the cycle of current 
Greek tradition which underlies the Synomio 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
to a single S3moptist. 

1851 Westcott introd. Gospels Iv. (ed. 5^ sas In all the 
cases of Cyclic quotations parallels occur in the other 
Synoptic Gospels agreeing fas St. Matthew) with the LUC. 
9 . Cyclic chorus [Gr. kvkXios ^**l*f^ ' 

the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a nng 
round the altar of Dionysus. 

18^ WoRCRSTsa, Cyclic, .noting s kind of verse or chorus, 
cydical. Beck. 

4 . Bot. Of a flower : Having its parU ananged 
in whorls. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs^ Bot. 565 In the great 
majority of Dicotyledons the parts of the Mwer are arrangyl 
in whons, or the flowers are cydic \ only in a comparatively 
«mmll nnniber of Csmilies. .are all or some of them arranged 
spirally (aeyciic or kemicydic). 

6. Math. Of or pertaining to a circle or cycle. 
spec. Cyclic etxis (of a cone of the second order) : a line 
through the vertex perpendicular to the circular seetton of 
the cone, Booth.) Cydic constant ‘. the constant by 

which a many-valued function is increased after describing 
a non-evanescthle circuit or cycle in a mlic region. (1881 
Maxwell Eledr. kMagn. I, 18.) Cyelkplams (of a c^e 
of second order) : the two planes through ^e of the 
axes which are poraUel to the curcular aectum of the oobe 


(i•p|flAtllON,^sw(rA Gmtu Tktm Dim, 8 
used of any circular sectioiis. Cydk pmdrUaterali ons 
inaoribable in a circle. (1888 (^Asav Plemi THgenOmktfy 
984.) CyyHe myMi a region or donain wlfciun whicn 
a dosed line can m drawn in such a manuer that it esanot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6 . Crr. Prosotiy. Of a dact^ or anapaest : Occu- 
pying in scansion only three 'times* instead of 
four ; applied to dactyls which interchange, not (at 
in Hexameters) with spondees, but with trochees. 

1844 Beat & Felton tr. Mnmk*s Metres toe The cyclic 
anapaests, so called, are analogous lo the irrational dactyla 
1879 L. Camsbrll Sepkedes 1 . Pref. 44 According to 
a doubtful theory the dactyls in logmoedic verse are aa» of 


them equivalent in time to a trochee, much as a triplet may 
be occasionally Introduced in ordinary music without alter- 
ing the timE Such a foot ta called a * lyrical * or * cydic ' 
dactyl (rove xvxAtoc). 

(ti klikfll). tt. [f. as prec. 4- -al.] 

1. Of a line : Returning into itself so as to form 
a closed curve, rare. 

18x7 CoLEsiDCE Bioy. Lit. tss [The print] must flow back 
again on itself ; chat is, there arises a cyclical line which does 
inclose a space. 

b. Of a letter : Circular, encyclical, rare. 

1879 Faebab St. Paul I. 434 The genuineness of this 
cjxucal letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 

2. -Cyolio 1. 

a 1834 Coleridge (W.), Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstraction of the Deity. i8v Sia F. Palgrave Merck, k 
Prior iii. (16^1 78 Modes oi thought, not cyclical, but 
successive. 18^ Mokbley Aetren. Ixxix. (ed. 4I 9x9 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in certain 
cyclical periods. f86x £. Smith (title), Health and Disease, 
as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human System. 

b. Belonging tq a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 Abnold Hist, Rome I. xviii 389 The truce . . was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten months each. 1875 
JowLTT Plato(it6. 9) HI. 579 Plato also speaks of an * annus 
magnus ' or cyclical year. 

8 . - Cyclic a. 

1841 Ds Quincuv Homer Wks. VI. 993 The many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose during post-Homeric ages. 
1893 Svmonos Grk. Poets vii. (1877) 903 The cyclical poets. 

4. hoi. a. Rolled up circularly, as the emb^ot 
of many seeds, b. Arranged in whorls, vertidl- 
late ; hence transf, in Zool. 

x866 in Treat. Bot, 1870 Hookeb Stud. Flora 36 Wart- 
cress . . embryo in some species cyclical. 1881 W. B. Car- 
rENTEB Microscope ^46 We find in the nantiloid spire 
a tendency to pass, .into the cyclical mode of growth. 

6. Cyclical number : (see quot.'l. 

>fl 7 S JowETT Plato (ed. 9) III J13 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i. e. a number in which the sum of the divisori 
emuils the whola 

Cyolicum (si klisiz^m). [f. Cyclic 4 - -laif.] 
The quality of being cyclic ; cyclic condition. 

1857 Gosse Creation 367 The principle of prcKhronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to test it ; that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclictsm, exists. 

Cyoliootomy (siklikp tdmi). Suryi [f- Gr- 

avuMab-f circular 4- -ropsa a cutting.] Division of 
the ciliary body. s88b in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyolide (soi klid, si-kbid). Geom. [a. eyclide, 
{. Cycle.] ‘ The envelope of a sphere whose centre 
moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts a fixed 
sphere orthogonally * (Salmon). 

X874 Salmon Analyi. Geom, Throe Dim. 496. x88x 
H. Hart in Athenxum 93 Apr. 563/9 On the Five Focal 
Qxiadrics of a Cyclide. 

Cyolum (sal'kliz’m). nonce-wd, [f. Cycle sb. 
4 - -ISM.] The practice of the cyclist ; the use of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 9 Aug. 136/1 Militery cyclism . . only asks 
for. .fair triaL 

Cyclist (S3i kliat\ [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

x88e PallMailG. 95 Sept. 3 The cyclists of London. 1887 
Titnet 9 Apr. 5/4, I passed a group of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Savile’s military cyclists. 

aitrib. 1884 C. Dickens jun. Diet. Land. 37/9 The Cyclist 
Touring Club. 1887 Times k Apr. 4/1 There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of (Canterbury. 

2. One who reckon.4 by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, etc. 

Hence Cjoll'Mtio a. 

x88s Basamr, Exek k Mart 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 
cyclistic tendencies. 

JlCyolitiS (sikbHis). Path. [f. Gr. 
circle + -iTia.] Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

x86x Bumstkad Ven. Die. (1879) Inflammations of the 
ciliary body, or cycUtis. 

(srikb, sikb), combining form of Gr. 
ttbuKoi circle (sec Cycle), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms; e.g. Oyolobraaolriata a. [Gr. 
^piyXM gills], having gills circularly arranged; 
applied to a suborder of gastropodous mollotcs 
{Cyclobranchia^ -branchiate^ ; also said of the gills. 
Ojolooa-atrlo a. (see qnot.). OrAoooplia'llaii, 
-Ho a., Qjolooo’plialiui [ec^A 4 head] (see quota). 
OydloeU*&ala. Geol. [cf. Anticlinal], slopingin all 
directions from a central point ; » Qo aqu avebbal. 
Qjbloocilio a. [EocAia intestines], having the in- 
testines coiled ; said of birds ; opposed to ortho- 
calic. OjOloga^BillatOi -atod a. Zaol.^ having 
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drcnlarW - armuged gaiifUa- tibrribgwa PM, 
[^-Tsvqf bom, Dmuoea], a plant having woody 
tissue dUp€XH9cI in concentric cirdasi filowr; 
so QrolovuiMa m Zaa.}. Cltraio* 

gxadpli writer], aa instinment for traoing 

circ^ares. Oyo]o*8rMa^«i a wtto* of a cyeS 
(of legends, etc.). 0r*atoUth [Afflsv stone, aftef 
memRth^ etc.], a name given by some arcbmologists 
to a pr^istoric stone circle. CSrdlonoiiwoBa^ 
-o'aa a. ZooL^ having the nervous aids circularly 
^ arrongtd,' as in the Radiaia. ClreloYlexotta m 
[*Tf/Ov wing], round-winged, round-flimed. 0ir« 
doaoope [-iraeirot viewing], (o) on apparatus for 
measuring the velocity Of revolution, by meant of 
a revolving ruled cylinder, viewed through ait 
aperture partially closed by a tuning-fork vibimtiog 
at a known rate ; (^) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. Oyclonpawmona a. Bat. 
teed], having the embryo coiled about the central 
albumen. Ogelo'atomate, -atomatoua, *atoiaotui 
a. {yrbiia mouth], having a round sucking moCth, as 
a lam prey, or a circular aperture of the shell, u some 
gsstropods ; ilso belonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa {Cydastomatd), having the, cell- 
mouth not guarded by an operculum or process- 
Ojr oloetoine a » Cydostomous \ rA a cyclostomottS 
aa the lamprey ; a cyclostomous gastropod. 
0701ony*atem, the circular system or arrange* 
ment of the pores in some Hyareterallina (Mifle- 
pores, etc,), 

1836-39 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 388/1 In the Cyclobanchlate 
order. i8s4 Woodward MolSisca (1656) 154 The oyvb 
branchiate aill of Patella. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., CydoeemriCt 
a term applied to those coiled shells which have tne startlnf- 
point of the spiral at a little distance from the centN^ so 
that the fint whorl runs around it. Cydoeephalk, having 
the characters of a Cydoeepkalue. Also, applied to the form 
of the head of an hydrocephalic person. Cydecepkalus, 
a monsier having two coniiguoos eyes, or a dourie aye in 
the median line. Page Adv. Text.Bk. Geol. iv. 84 
Periclinal, cydoclinal or quaquaversal . . that is dipping in 
every direction. 1836^ Todd Cyd. Anat. 11 . 4ie/e The 
. .cycl^angliatc . . divisiona of the animal kingdom, /bid. 
399/9 The nervous system of the Gasteropoda the most 
perfect form of the. .cyclo-gangliated type. 1893 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 569 The Cyclograph is an instrument for 
drawing arcs of circlea. 1841^ C Anthon Class, Did, 353 
Dionyuus, the cyclographer, makes Circe the daughter o| 
dS^tes. 183^ Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 107/9 An organisation 
. .more com]^ex than that of the cyclo-neurose clasHea. 1866 
Aa/'xWrrr 4x5 The Cycloscope. x83j^7ToDDC>r/.^M<i4 III. 
966/9 In the cyrlostomatous Fishes . . the skeleton is of still 
more simrie structure. 183$ Kisav Hah. 4 Inst. Anim, 11 . 
xxi 390 The Cycloetomes or suckers, with regard to thrk 
skeletons, are the most imperfect of all the Vertebrates. 
1694 Badhah Halient. 440 Our little cvclostome , . the 
lamprey. 1839 H. SrRNCBs Princ. Psyckel. I 8 The cyclo- 
stome Fishes. x886 Kissv & Sr. Entomei. Elvii. (i8e8) IV. 
497 Some of the cyclostomous fishes . . are supposed to con- 
nect the filches with the Annuioses. 

Oyolodtt (sdi'kldod, ni’k-). Math. [f. Gr. nbkkia 
cirde4*d8Js path.] A name introduced by Prof. 
Sylvester, 1869, for the involute of any order to 
a circle. See Involute. 

1869 Sylvrstbb in Proc. Lend. Math. Soc* II. xyf-aba 
A Cyclode is the continued [atk] involute of a circle. 

Cyoloid ( 89 i kloid, si'k-}, sb. [See next.] 

L Maih. Ilie curve traced in space by a point rn 
the circumference (or on a radius) of a circle as the 
circle rolls along a straight line. 

The common cyckidh that traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point inerts 
the straight line ; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a prolate cycloid (with inflexions^ I by a print without the 
circle, a curtate cycloid <with loops). 

x66i Bovlx Spring 0/ Air {xma) set Each point will by 
this compound motion describe on the plain, a perfect 
cycloid. 17S7 Swift Gulliver, Voy. Laputa ii, A pudding 
[cut] into a cycloid. i8ia-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (x8xp' f. 
x^5 The line in which a heavy body descends in the hm^ 
time from one given point to another. .Is anarch of a cycloid 
..Hence the cycloid is called the line ^ svdfteet descent, 
b. Companion to the cycloid ; the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point of intersection 
of a boruontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling circle with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the (horU 
zontal) line on which it rolls. 

1837 Whbwell Hist, induct. Sc. II. 944 The curve must 
be of the nature of that which is called the companion to 
the cycloid. 

2 . Zool. A c^loid fish : see noxt. 

1847 Anstxd Anc. IVorld x. 946 Two orders of Fishes., 
the Ctenrids and Cycloids. 

Oyoloid, a. [ad. Gr. mwXefcS^r, teuKXbibiyt cir- 
cular : see Cycle and >oiD.] Resembling a circle ; 
spec, in Zool. a. Of a somewhat ciremar form, 
^th concentric striations ; applied to the scales of 
certain Ashes, b. Belonging to the Cydoidei^ or 
order of Ashes with cycloid scales. 

tSto Anstxd.« 4 «ic. Woridvi. 69 The remaining two groups 
[of Fishes] are called respectively Ctenoid . . and C]Ndoid . • 
from the shape and structure of the scale. 189s RicNABDSoit 
Geok (1855) sSj Nearly all the cycloid genera, .are extinct. 
187a Nicholson Palstent. 396 Scales cycloid at rhomboid. 
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Cycloidal (sdikloi dil, sik-), a. [f. ai prec, <*• 
•AL J i. Giom , etc. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
form of a cycloid. 

Cycloidal tHgint : an iridtrument uaed in engraving an 
* engine-turned deHigii ' upon (he platei for bank'notes, etc., 
as a precaution against counterfeiting ; the graver*point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal paddU\ a name erroneouNly given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each float is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, on ocholdn^ so as 
toleMen the concussion and make the resistanLe more uniform 
(Knii^ht). Cycloidal pendulum : a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid, no as to be peHectly isochronous. 

1704 J. Hasris Lex. Toekn. s. v. Cy*loia^ The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense, .is called the Cycloidal Space. 
1830 KATaa & Lardnkr Aleck, xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal 
pendulum. 1B84 F. J. Britten U'atck A Clockm, laa The 
upper part of the^ pendulum is a douMe cord hanging 
between two cycloidal cheeks to give a cycloidal path to 
the liob, 

2 . Zoo/. -Cycloid a. a. 

187a Nicholson /* a/4Pe>Mr. 326 llie scales, .are cycloidal in 
sh^, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. 

Hence OToloi’AaUyar/z/., in the form of a cycloid. 
1717 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Pkonickt^ Asmooth wall . . arched 
. ^cloidally or elliptically. 

Oycloi’dean, a and sb. Zool. Also -ian. [f. 
mod L, cycloide-us (f. Or. ici/gAoft8^r Cycloid) + 
-Aff.l A. oi/j. Belonging to the cycloid hshes. 
B. so. A cycloid fish. 

1837 Bucki.and Ceol. 1. 870 The Herring and Salmon are 
exai^les of Cycloidians. 

tC^cloi dical, .1. Obs. -Cycloidal i. 

*793 SjR G. Shuckhurgh in Phil. Trane. I.XXXIII. 88 
The spring, by which the pendulum is suspended . . m) con- 
structed as to produce cycloidical arcs of vibration, 

Cyolomatio (soiklomae-tik), a. [1. Gr. icvicKtuna, 
-/iuT-, anything rounded or made circular, a wheel 
+ -TO 1 Of or pertaining to cycles. 

1881 Maxwell FAoctr. Magn. I. 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and the numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Oyolomatar (S9ikl/»*m/t0i). [f. Gr. Ei$irAo-r 

circle + pfrpup measure, -Ai<r/K)f,-/<frpi7rmeaBiiring.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring circular arcs. 

*.8*5. Adamson An Universal Principle for 

Dividing the Circle . . by a new Instrument called the 
Cyclometer. x88o C. & F. Darwin Mn*em. PL 91 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls. .became distinctly curved, 
but in very various degrees < namely, with radii between ao 
and 80 mm. on Sachs’ cyclometer). 

2 . An apparatus attached to the wheel of a 
vehicle, esp. of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed. 

1880 Scrihn. Mag. Feb. 406 The cyclometers registered 
thirty-five miles. 1883 B. W. Kicharoson Cycling in Lonpn. 
Mag, Oct. 604 By means of their cyclometers they fcydists] 
CO lid correct, errors respecting distances which the * sign- 
posts ’ almost invariably make. 

•i humorously ^ A * circlc-squarer*. 
i366 Db Morgan in Atkenaeum 37 Oct. 534/a Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit. 

Cyelometry (Sdikl^ mctil). [f. as prec. ; see 
-MIlTRY.] Measurement of circles ; * circle-squaring *, 
1658 in Blount Gloseogr. 1656 Wallis Correct. 0/ HoMcs 
116 T,), 1 must tell you, that Sir H. Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger’s cyclometry. 1866 Da Morgan in Aike- 
nxum 27 Oct. 535/1 A friend of mine will spend a thousand 
pounds, .in black and white cyelometry. 

Hence Cyclome trio, -aJ, a.^ of or relating to 
cyelometry. 

18^ Hai.mwkll Acci. S. Morlattd a; Morland's 
Cyclometrical treatise. 

Cyclonal (.saiklJifniLI), a. rare. [f. Ctolonb 
+ - AL.] Of or pertaining to a Cyolonb (1 c). 

1881 C. Abbe in Smitksonian Rep, 395 'I'he cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied by a stronger 
gradient, .than is the anticyclonal curvature. 

Cyclons (wi kl^n). [f. Gr. kvkKos circle (or 
tevakSfy moving in a circle, whirling round; : see 
qnot. 1848. 

Piddington’s account of his formation of the word is vague; 
the sense he assigns suggests that the Gr. word he meant 
was euKAwMe, which mcann inter alia 'the coil of a serpent'; 
hence cpclome occurs as an early variant ] 

1 . gen. A name introduced in 1848 by H. Tidding- 
ton, as a general term for all storms or atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular or 
whirling course. 

1848 H. V\\>x>wc,Ton SnihPsHonM. 8 Winds. Cla^sII. 
(Hurricane Storms Whirlwinds. .African Tornado. . Water 
Spouts .Samiel. Simoom), I suggest, .that we might, fur all 
this last class or circular or highly curved winds, adopt the 
term 'Cyclone’ from the Greek irvxAb>v (which signifies 
ainonjgst other things the coil of a snake* as .. expressing 
sufficiently the tendency to circular motion in these meteors. 
Jbid. 176 Throughout the preceding parts the word (Cyclone 
has been, as proposed . added after the words fti common 
use to express circular blowing winds. In thU part 1 pro- 
pose to Use it alone. 

b. Spec. A hurricane or tornado of limited 
diameter and destructive violence. 

1858 Kank Arct. Expi H. xxii, aao One of the most fear- 
ful gates I have ever experienced. It had the character and 
the force of a cyclome. 1857 S. P. Hall in Aferc. Marine 
Alag (1858) V. 10 This season has been, .prolific in ti^hoons 
or cyclones. 1893 Daiiy News 37 May 6/B A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal 


o. MoUorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having ItKelf also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the cyclone becomes for a time stationary. Cf. 
Antioyolomb. (Such a system often extends over 
many thonsands of square miles.) 

As to the diflerences between this and b, see A Buchan 
in tlncycl. Brit. XVI. 199. 

1875 A. Buchan in EncycL Brit. III. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cyclones . . A cyclone which passed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of ad November, 1863. 
1881 R. H. Scott in Od. Words July 454 Barometricai 
depressions or cyclones, itty I>ai/y News 13 Oct. 5/x 
There was .a twofold reason for northerly winds— the anti- 
cyclone oflf the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
flats of Holland. 

d. transf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
in the sun's atmosphere. 

1868 Lockyer Heavens fed. 3) 53 Immense cyclones pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is 
rendered evident by the form and changes of certain spots. 
2 . Comb, oyolone-pit, 'on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refuge fiom a tornado or 
c\ clone ' yCent DictX 

Cyolonio vsdiklp'iiik), tf. [f. prec. + -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

x8te Aom. Fit*. Roy in Merc. Marine Mag. VII. ea6 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion. 
s868 I^KYER Heavens 54 A tsun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. i88e Times o^ Sept. 5/19 
A small cyclonic vortex had formed in the Bay of Bengal. 
So Oyolo'nloal a. prec. Oyolo'iiioallj adv.^ 
after the manner of a cyclone. Cy'olonlat, O70I0- 
no'loglBt, one who stuclUs cyclonca Oyolono*- 
lotfTf the study of cyclones. 

s88i J. G. Jeffreys in Nature XXIII. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. ^ 1884 Nature XXX. 305 Towards and around this 
depression the winds blow cyclonically. t88a E. D. Archi- 
bald ibid. XXVI. 31 I’he general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
^clonists — so-called — Reid and Piddington. s86o Maurv 
Pkys. Geog. Sea xix. 1 780 I’hc cyclonologists do not locate 
their storms in such high latitudes, i860 Adm. Fiti-Roy in 
Merc. Marine Mag. Vll. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop : see Cyclops. 

CyolopKdia, -pedia (sdikbprdi&'). Also in 
Anglicized forms, 7 oyolop»dy,-pedy. [A shorten- 
ing or moclification of Encyclopjcdia (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the 0!!»ten8ible sense 'circle 
of learning from Gr. levaXos circle + vaibiia edu- 
cation, a liranch of learning.] 

1 1 . The circle of learning ; the whole body of 
arts and sciences ; — ENCYCLnPiEDiA 1. Obs. 

1636 H. Blount J'oy. Levant (1637) 85 This Cyclopaedia 
hath beene observed to runne from East to West { I hus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come . . from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence into Greece, so into 
Italy. as66t Fuller Wortkics 11. (1669) 389 Nor yet was 
it a work of the Cyclopedy of A ns. 1676 Houbps Iliad 
Pref. (1686) 8 The whole LMrniug of his time (Which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). 

2 . A book containing extensive information on 
all branches of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc. ; usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically; —Encyclopaedia 3, 3. 

xjaS Chambkrs {title)t Cyclorxedia, or General Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences. 1738 W. Bowykr in Nichols Lit. 

A need, xZth C. (x8i2) V. 659 While the second edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopardia was in the press 1 went to the 
author and begged leave to add a single syllable to his 
magnificent work, and that for Cyclopedia he would write 
Ancyclopfcdia. .1 urged that Voiuiius had observed in his 
book de Vitiis Sennonis that * Cyclopedia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopaedia by the best’. 1878 Moa- 
1 EV Diderot 1. 118 Ho first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
pxdia on a fuller plan. 

Cyclopttdiao (Mikl^prdy&k), a. rare. [f. prec. 

4 -AC.] Of or pertaining to a cyclopaedia ; dealing 
with all branches of knowledge. 

1877 S. CiiEETHAM in Academy 14 Apr. 31 1 Isidore . . the 
best-known cyt lopaediac writer of that time. 

Cyclopedic, -pedio (s^ikbprdik), a. [Irre- 
gularly formed on cyclopedia i see prec. The 
element -pedic would properly represent Gr. 
waiSiicJi childish.] rertaining to or of the nature 
of a cyclopaedia. 

a 1843 in Southey (F. Halftt 1869 J. H. Prfper (title), 
Cyclopiedic Science Simplified. 1876 A. Amer. Rev. 994 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. 

Hence Oyolopn'dloally adv., in a cyclopaedic 
manner ; like a cyclopaedia. 

*®®® Narper's Mag. 9 Nov. 999 '9 Ubiquitous in busi- 
ness hours, and cyclopaedically ready of response to any 
requisition. ' 

Cy'Olopadisa, V, [.See -ize.] tram. To bring 
together or arrange in systematic form. 

]80p Sat. Rev X. 85/a That stage of intellectual progress 
which cyclopaedixes its information. 

Cyolope (sai kltmp), a. sare-K [a. F. cyelope 
CYCLOpa.J Resembling a Cyclops ; one-eyed, or 
using one eye. 

1888 O. W. Holmes Poems, To C. G. Ekrenherg, Even as 


the patient watchers of the night,— The cvclope gleaners of 
the Mtful skies. ^ 

Cyclopcul, 4 aii (soikbprkn, B 8 ikld^*pi&n),«. 
[f. Lycldpi us, a. Gr. KvxAwirftut. and fycldpius^ 
a. Gr. KuHAiinriot, f. KveAeuvet the builders ot the 
walls of Mycenae, pi. of KueAoi^ a Cyclops, a one- 
. eyed giant of ancient mythology.] 

1 . Belonging to or lesembling the Cyclopes; 
monstious, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cydops. 

1641 SvMONoa Serm. b^f. Ho. Com. C iv b, To redeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the gionr of Christ, eyas 
Pope Odyss. ix. 499 Such os th' unblesird Cyclopean climes 
produce. S76B Falconer Shipwr. m. 993 Then, forged by 
Cyclopean art, Mpear’d Thunders. iS^I Lardner HaneL 
bk, Nat. Phil.1 Press by which the Briuimia tubular bridge 
was erected. .I'he weijcht and bulk of this cyciopean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
Nbwcqmb/V/. ArfFON. 11. i. 139 We may liken the telescope 
to a ' Cyclopean eye '. 

2 . Antiq. Applied to an ancient Style of masonry 
in which the stones are of immen<^e size and more 
or less irregular shape ; found m Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops. Now applied a]»o to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

1835 Thirlwall Greeci I. ii. 61 The huge ftructures.. 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean. Ibid. 69 
'i'he most unsightly Cyclopicin wall. 1845 Petrie Round 
'J'owers Irel. 169 A style of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 
Cyolopade. An adapted iorm of CTCLotiEDiA. 
*774 Warton Hist. Poetry xxxvi. (1840) III. za Peter 
l.ombard's scholastic cycloiiede of divinity, called the 
Sentences. 1817 Hobhouke in Smiles John Murray II. 
460 The work snould be dune like a cyclopede dictionary. 

Cyclophobia {ytonce-wd .') : sr e -phobia. 
Cyolopia (S 9 ikldii’pi&). Zj>ol and Path. Also in 
an^icized lorm oyclopy. [f. Gr. kukKqaP Cyclops : 
see below.] (See ouot. 1883.) Hence Oyolo -plan 0. 

*®39"47 Todd Cvcl. Anat, III 728 Cyclopian monsters. 
1849^ ibid. IV. 967/x Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with Cyclopia. i88a Chambers' EncycL s. v. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 

Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyt/opia, a kina of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one jilacc in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops. It is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea. 

Cyclopian, vnr. of Cyclcpban. 

Cyclopio (saiklp’pik), a 1 fad. Gr. EVNAmirix-<$t.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean. 

*•33 W. SrauTHRa True Ilappines 55 This is nothing 
but the old blinde cyclop^ ck superarrugancie, 1667 Water- 
^ HOUSE Fire Loud. 68 Which it took into its Cyclopique arms, 
and crumbled into ashes. Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 46 

Some Cyclopick Monster, which eats and drinks the Flesh 
and Blood of Mankind. 

CyclO’piCf Chem. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia r (See quot.) So Oyoloplne, an 
alkaloid obtained from Cyclopia. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. vjl. 418 Cyclopie acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia Fogelii, a plant used in Africa for 
the preparation of tea..'rne cyclopic acid is deposited in 
tlie form of a yellow powder. 

t Cydo'pical. a. Obs. [f. as Cyclopio 4 -AL.] 
- Cyclopio a.i 

I5®3 Stubbrs a nat. A bus. (1836) 75 1'heir hautie stomackes, 
and more than Cyclopical counlenaunces. 1653 Urquhaht 
Rabelais 11. xxvi, Armed.. with Cyclopical annuila 
Hence Oyolo ploftllyatfv., in aC>clopic manner, 
as by a Cyclops. 

1868 Lowell Poems j Winter Eyeu. Hymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain. -cyclopically wrought By the last- 
throbbing hammer of the poet s thought. 

t Cy'Clopism. Obs. rara-K Jf. Cyclops 4 
-IBM.J Praciice characteristic of a Cyclops. 

*617 Collins DfP. Bp. Ely 11. x. 413 Vnles you wil be so 
wood now, as to adde brutish VLiquitisme, to your bar- 
barous Cyclopisme. 

Cyolopite (si’kl 0 p 9 it,sdi'-). Min, [(.L.Cyclb- 
pi-us {Cyclopia saxa) + -itb.] A variety of Anobtu- 
iTB, found in the Cycbipeon islands near Sicily. 

s8si Pinkerton Petrol, 11. 499 The analcimes of Hafly, 
which he proposes to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclops. 1888 Dana Min. 
340 Cyclop:te occurs in white transparent glassy crystals. 

Cyclopoid (si'kbpoid, 89 i-), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Cyclops (in Zoology) 4 -oiD.] 

A. adj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cyclopidm of Copepods, of which tlie genus Cydops 
is the type. B. sb. One of the Cyclopide. 

*8u Dana Crust. 11. 1309 In one section, that most closely 
Cyclopoid, the eight natatory legs have the ordinary 
form. Ibid 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
furcate at extremity, like the Cyclopoida. 

II Cyclops (sai'kl^ps). Also Oyolop. PI. Cy- 
olopea ( 89 iklJu*|ifz) ; also Oyolopa, Oyolopaea. 
[a. L. Cyclops^ •bpem, a. Gr. lit * round- 

eyed *, f. Kimbo-f circle 4 •dnp eye. In It. and Sp. 
adopt t Pg. and F. Cyelope ^ whence Eng. Cydop^ 

L One of a race of one-eyed giants Tn ancient 
Greek mythology, who forged thunderbolts for 
Zeus. Hence often used allusively. 

o. sing. Cyclops^ pi. Cyclopes ; but the latter in 
early use may be like F. Cyclopes, pi. of Cyclops. 
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pn Dovom m. X. sf A hMK Mpl* w* m Of 

CidopMmmhuriiuidtotlwport. iftaT. NonMC«M)»>« 
/m/. 1. 7 Vnl«8M the H^ptairemit Uk« tfioOUiuitM QkI<^ 
would, .make warn ag^not Cod. iliis MtLtou Tthmk, 
(18511 034 Suqh an obdorat CndoM* to hava bot ona aya 
for thk 10*1.;;; t 9 m Wormw. Z>of4t7 iv, A littla oycU^ 


fi, Biag. CycioPt pi 


, . . . , Cyclopt. [F. CycloU^ -j.l 

igoa R. D. //j^fMtraiomackia 3 b, AchemonMoi baing 
afraida of tbo horrible Cycbpa 160a Smaki. ffam. n, ii. 
511. ^ Davoaa Gnrg. iv. 04* The Cyclops, at th* 
Almighty Nod, New Ibunder hasten for their angry Cod. 
STagTor* g«fwx. ix. 473 The Cyclops all that lound him 
dwell. Ibtd, 484 j!he Cyclop from nis den replies. s8ip 
StiBLLav CycMi 111 Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses, slsg Macaulay hUU IV. *ix. 391 In front of the 
helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

7. pi. Cyclojbm. 

16B1 Rvcaut Critiek eo6 What shall I say of so many 
CvclopsesT 1S19 Shbllbv Cychp* 95 The one^yed Ghildren 
of the Ocean God, The nian>destroying Cyclopses. 

2 . Zool. A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (apparently single, but really double) 
situated in the middle of the front of the head. 

1849-5* ToDoCyc/. Anai, IV. 967/z The metamorphosis of 
the eyes in.. Cyclops. s86o Goss* Rom, Nat. tint. 63 
Tiny cypridu and cyelopes disporting in the umbrageous 
groves of their world. 

8. aitrib. and Comb. fCf. Cyclope a.) 

s 68 a Dryobn Medal 996 l^en, Cyclop like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 Third Coll. Poems^ A iVarHttii’(i6B9) 
99/z His Cyclop Priests will make you truckle under. 1803 
Sarrbtt New Piet. London 177 A Cyclops pig.. because 
it has only one eye. .placed in the midale of the forehead. 

Oyolopys see Cyclopia. 

Cyolorama (ssiklora-md). [mod. f. Gr. ai/aXot 
circle + 5 pa/ia spectacle.] A picture of a landscape 
or scene arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 

1840 Pennv Cycl. XVII. zoz The panorama forms the sur- 
fare ofa hollow cylinder, (whence it is. .called, .cyclorama). 
1840 {title\ Description of the Royal Cyclorama Regents 
Park, opened in Z848. z888 Pall Mall G. as Tune ii/z 
The cyclorama I of Niagara] which has ' fetched all London. 

Hence OFolora mlo a. 

s886 Apitltione Ann. Cycl. 978 (in Cent, Diet.) The laws 
of cycloramic perspective. 

Cy*clorn. ^Cvcle hom*. see Cycle i a. 

1891 Wheeling^ Mar. 436 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. 1891 CyU. Tour, Club Gau. Aug. aoo/i The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

CrolOSiS (saiklJu’sis). [a. Gr. irdvAoicrtt en- 
circlinj^, f. irv/vAd-cip to encircle, to move in a circle.] 

1 . Btol. A term (proposed by C. H. Schults in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the vessels of plants ; also applied to the circula- 
tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

Z835 Lindlrv Introd. Bot. (184R) II. 336 The phenomenon 
of cyclosis consists of a motion of fluid called latex z8Ba 
yml. Quekett Microsc, Club Sen 11. No. z. a8 The pheno* 
menon of cyclosis os seen in many hairs. 

2 . Math, The occurrence of cycles ; see Cycle 10. 

1881 [see Cyclomatic]. s88S Watson & Kukbury Math, 

Th, Electr. ^ Magu. 1 . 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cycloitylw (saikbstai liU), a. Arch. [f. Gr. 
BUBXor ^ (ttvKos pillar, column + -ar.] (See quot.) 

1850 Weals Diet, Terms^ Cyelostylar^ relating to a 
structure composed of a circular ranj^^e of columns without 
a core ; with a core, the range would be a peristyle. 

Cycloityla (ssi-kl^^tpil). [f. Gr. kvkKos circle, 
wheel 1- Style, L. stilus.] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copies of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate this paper is then used 
as a stenciUplate from which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle ap/aratuSt ink, pen^ etc. 

1883 Knowledge z6 Feb. Advt.t The Cyclostyle. zSSy 
Chicago Advance 19 May 306/1 She. .prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle. 189* Pali Mall G. z/ June 6 TliU is pro- 
bably the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed Journal 
which will see the light in Mashonaland. 

CyolO'tomy. [f. Gr. Kbnkos circle + -toaua 
cutting. In sense i rendering Ger. kreistheilung.] 

1 . Malh. The problem oi the division of a circle 
into a given number of eoual parts (Sylvester). 

1879 Sylvestbr in Atner, yml. Math, 3^ Bachmann’s 
worlc, as it leems to me, gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 189B Mathews Theory iff Numbers 1. 184. 

2 . Ophthalmic Surg, (See t^uot.) 

1889 Bbrrv Dis, Eyeylxv. aaa Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. 

Hence Ojoloto'itiio a., as in cyclatomic functiom. 

1879 SVLVIBTEB in Amer, Vml. Math. 357 The species of 
cyclotomic . . functions of which the cubic function above 
written is an example. 

II CyclUR (si kli^s, sai'klils). [L., a. Gr. kx^kKos 
Cycle.] mCtolk 6; also a series of pictures 
representing romantic or historical cycle. 

t8zo H. Wbsbr Metr. Rom, I. Introd. 69 A. .third cyclus 
of romance, no less extensive than that of Arthur and of 
Charlemagne. 1837^ Hallam Hist. Lit (Z847) I. iv. fi 65. 

Thatkgendary cyclus of heroic song. 1838 Bason ess 

UNSEN in Hare Life I. xi. 489 Hesse’s dericni for a cyclus 
representing the oonverBion of Germany to Christianity. 


OSWietOf (tikal^ big-). ran, 

[f. JL tyetthu, fypthu, e>Gr. amiuotp f. lyenm, 
cygftuf swan.] Or or pertalni^ tom twtn ; iwm«*8. 

i6m J. Melvil (1840) yso The aodemtoris cygiwMi 

•ongi. lAio Miluam Hist. Chr. II. 11. Iv. 6s last, 
if we may borrow the expreseion. his eycneaa voice, dwelt 
on a brief exhortatum to mutual charity, 

Oyoorio, obs. formt of Chioobt. 

C^oular* a, [An ilUterato formation from 
Ctoli, after vehicular (f. fahicul-um ) : cf. Biot- 
otiLARj Pertaining to cycles or cycling, 
tips Cyclist e<c Feb. zaa Entirely In touch with matters 
cyeular. lipa strand Mag, July a The high-water mark 
of cycular invention, 

Oydt var. of Side a. Obs.^ hanging low. 

Cyder, var. of Cidbb. 

Oyderaoh, var. of CiDEHAaK. Obs. 
iSTPLanoham Gard, Health (1633) 37 Cyderach. .apply it 
to greene or fresh wounda 


II Cydipp# (S 9 idi*p>). Zool, [modX., a. Gr. 
Kvbtwjnf proper name of a Nereid.] A typical 
genus ofCtenophora,of which one beautiful secies, 
C. pilosa, is common in the British Seas. Hence 
Gjrdiyplmn a , ; OTAl'pyld, a ctenophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

s8m- 6 Tool) CycL Asm/, I. 39/z. 1146 Pattbbson Zool, 
39 We took a dead ^dippe, and. .exposed it to the sun. 
z8s« Gossb Mariste Zool. I. 39 The Besves and Cydippes . . 
look like liny melons of glaiei, down whose bMies run 
bands or mendian-lines of paddles. 

zaSo ^ASHiz Nat. Hist. u. S. III. z^, I merely infer its 
C^ippian relationship from the position of the tentacles, 
sin KOLLESTON ft Jackson Asum. Li/k fst The larva 
is at first a Cydippid-form. 

fOydon. Obs. rare, ff. L. eydSnia (sc. males) 
quinces, quince, from Cyddnia^ KvSawia a town of 
Crete. (In L. also cotdnia^ cotdfua^ whence Pr. codo^ 
ing, F. ccing, OF. pi. coins, Eng. guince.)] Quince. 

Hence fCvdo iilmta v,, to treat with juice of 
quinces. Oy'donln, mucilage of quince seeds. 

1643 J. Stbbe tr. Exb. Chyrurg. vi. e6 Adde. .the musil. 
at^e of Cydon seeds a Rttle. 1684 tr. Bossst's Merc. Compit. 
xtx. 743 The tincture of Steel pomated or cydoniated. 1853 
Perkixa Elem, Mat, Med. (ed. 3) II. it. zBts Cydonin 
(peculiar g^um of Quince S^). z88a Syd. Soc. Lsx„ 
Cydonin . .forming the chief part of the secondary membrane 
of the epidermis of the seed. 

Cyen, oyenoe : see Scion. 

Cyerge, cyete» obs. forms of Ciebqe. City. 
Cyeaiiology (wuhipllklsi), ff. Gr. Kbsjatf 
conception, |)regnancy + -(o)LOaY.J That branch 
of physiology wiiich treats of pregnancy. 

1846 WoRCYCSTRE cites Dunolison. 188a in Syd, Soc. Lsx, 

Cyfer, oyflPre, cyflre, obs. forms of CiraKR. 
oygh, obs. forms of Sift, Sioh. 

Cy'gnean, A. : seeCroNEAN. 

CygneoUE (si gni'ias), a. [I'L.cygn-us ewemi 
cf. L. cycneus, cygneus of a swan.] Swan-hke ; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan's neck. 

zMo R. Bkaithwaitb Brit. Moss’-Flora T. 109 Phascum 
rf/rr'/r0//r. .pericheetium rufous-purple, oval with a short 
apiculu<t, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 


Cyg&Ot (srgn6t^. Forms: 9 aygnott, ayng- 
nett, 5' 7 aignett, 6 aingziett, 6-7 aignet, 6-8 
cignot, 7 oygnatte, 7-- oygnet. [A dim., of Eng. 
or (?) Ai^lo-Fr. formation, of F. cygne or L. cygnus 
swan. OF. hnd the dim. cignel, cignoau (Godef ). 

F. cygne is found in end of X4th c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cine, earlier cisne, cisisse, Cisne appears to be 
coOTate with Sp. cissie, and Olt. cecimo swan, which Romanic 
scholars derive from L. cicinus^c^cnne, a. Gr. xvxvorswan. 
L. eyentis appears to have split into two types ; *cicinus, 
found in Plautus fand app. in late popular Latin), whence 
the Romanic forms, and cygnus, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS. and texts. Under the influence 01 the 
latter OF. cine became cygsu (cf. mod. It. cigHo),\ 

1 . A young swan. In sec quot. 1835. 

c 1430 Two Cookesy-bks. 57 Conuiutum domini Ilenrici 
Regis quarti. In coronacione aua apud Westmonasterium . 
Graund chare. Syngnettys. ^t-90 Howard Househ, 
fike. tKoxb ) 981 'Jnat brout venison and ij. signetts to my 
Lady. 1560 Bullbyn Bk, Simples itS79) 78 The Signets 
bee Mtter than the old Swannea t^pz Shaks. z Hen, Vi, 
V. iii, 56 So doth the Swan her downie Signets sane. i6z6 
R. C. Times* Whistls vii. 9038 Her skin rieek sattin or the 
cygiiettes brest. 1634 Althofp MS. in Simpkinson IVash^ 
ingtoms xv, For z dozen of signetts. vjvj Fleetwood Chron. 
Piec. (1745) 86 For 8 Cignets or young Swans. 1805 W. 
Berry Esscyct. Herald, \,Cygnet. .properly, a young swan, 
but swans borne in coat-armour are frequently blazoned 
cygnets. 1856 Kane Arrf. Expl. I. xxxi. 494 It now re- 
joices in a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast. 

2. Comb.,BAcygnet-down\ oygnet-royal (//ar.), 


see quot, 

*796 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Libesdy*s Last S^sseak Wks, 
z8i8 hi. 433 Lfine silence. Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shall lend, Z847 H. Gowc;h Gloss. Hcraldsy, Cygnet r^al. 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a chain aflixed 
thereunto and reflexed over its back. 

Cykory, -ie, obs. ft. Chioort; Cykylle, 
Cykyr; see Sickle, Sicker; Oyl-, in various 
words mSil-; Cyle, see Ceil, Chill; Cylens, 
see Silence ; Cylere, see Cyllour, Celure. 

CMislder (siriindsj). Also 6-7 oylindre, 7 
olluider, allllnder. [nd. L. cylindrus cylinder, 
roller, a. Gr. nbKtotpos roller, deriv* of irv\(y8-c<r 


to tqII. cr. i 6 di e. F. dUudnt eybMh, ThM 
was a& earBar form CtttiiUriMka (in aaoie 3 ) in MK» 
and OF.} 

I. L Geam, A solid fignre of wldcli tlie two 
ends am equal and pamltel circles, and the Inter- 
vening curved aorface is such as would be traced 
out by a straight line moving paimllel to itself 
with its ends in thecironmfeiences of these drclei. 

If the diiwetioa of this straight lino bo porfMmdkutar lo 
tho planes of the circles, the ngure is A rsgkt eylhutor; If 
not, an obRosto syRssdor, 

S590 Billingsley Bmlid xi. Def. evUI, 316 A cytinder is 
a ^do or bodely Agure which is made, when One of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelogramme, abiding fixed, the 
parallelogramme is moued about, sf 79^ N ortm Plnimtk 
(1676) §63 The proportion between the Cylinder . . and the 
sphere or globe contained in tho samo. 1647 H. More 
insomss, Philos, ix, A dusicish Cylindro thr^gh infinito 
space It did project. 1707 Swirr Gnllkter nt. u. 166 Cut 
our bread into cones, cylinders. dOwCsssssITs TetcMs, Bdnc, 
iL ZOO A cylinder is a solid body of the character of a pvtsin, 
but its ends are circles. 

b. In mod. Geom,, the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to itself and 
describing any fixed curve (not necessarily a circle). 

1877 B. WILLIAMSON ini. Calc. (ed. si ix. | x(M When the 
base, .is a closed curve of any form, .the surface generated 
is called a cylinder. Ibid, ix. £x. is The axis of a right 
circular cylinder. 

2 . Any body or object of cylindrical form (either 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1661 applied to a cylin- 
drical jewel worn in the ear. Axial cylinder 
axis~cylikdcri see Axis; renal or urinasy cylinder 

renal or urinary cast : see Cast 30 c. 

1641 Hobbes Lett. Wks. 1843 VII. 457 Such matter as 
the cylinder is made of. a 1661 Holvday ysevenal si 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
cylinders then sliall grace thine ear. 1791 Hamilton Ber^ 
tkolleis Dyeing 11 . 11. 11 1. Ui. Z77, 1 poured tho decoctions 
into glass cylinders. 1807 L E. Smith Phye, Bot, 35 Tho 
cylinder of bark was found lined with la3rers of new wood. 
1870 Calderwood Mind Br, 44 Tho axial cylinder of 
each nerve being surrounded by medullary matter. 

1 3 . A kind of portable sun-dial ;«>CulLiKDaK. 
1593 Falx Dialling A iij b. The making of the Horologicall 
Cyundre. 

4. a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrel-shaped 
stone, pierced longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, used as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or occasionally Aramaic) characters, 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with enneiform 
writing and buried under the foundations of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples. 

list Layaxd Pop, Ace, Diseoru Nismtek Introd., A few 
cylinders and gems . . from Assyria and Babylonia, ifigy 
Lorrus Chaldtea ^ Ssssiana X30 PhU discovery at Mdgeyer 
convinced him that the commemorative cylinders of tho 
founders were always deposited at tlie comers of Baby* 
Ionian edifices, 

II . In Mechanics, 

6. Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, etc. (with reference 
either to the internal chamber or external surface). 

e,g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges ; the barrel of a 
pump in which the piston works; the glass barrel of an 
electrical machine ; a cylindrical revolving part in a loom, 
or a carding machine, eic. 

1579 Digc.bs Pan/ofu. 1. xxx. K, Hauing respecte to the 
length of the peece, waighte of the Bullet . . proportion of 
the concaue Cylinders. 1660 Boyle New Exp, Phys. 
Mech. Proem Z3 The Pump consists of four ports, a hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle, .and a Valve. 1669 Sturmv 
MarissrPs Mag. v. xii. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the rest of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting. i 9 o 6 Philliss (ed. Kersey 1, Charged Cylitsder * . 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot. . 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Hollow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg'd. 1875 Ure Diet, Arts 
II. 39a Colt’s revolvers. .If the hammer be lowered in tho 
pin, the cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steam 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. By extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sometimes of an annular form. 

s6^ Papin In Phil, Trans. XIX. 483 He proposes the 
. turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied to the bottom of the Cylinder that contalni it, 
which Vapour forces up the Plug in the Cylinder. 1791 
Blakx in Phil. yVaor. XLVII. 900 The best Proportions 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 1768 SbecH, IVatt's Paieni 
No. 1391. 3 The said piston is suspended by a rod. .capable 
of sliding through a hole in the cover of the cylinder. 1890 
J. Millington Mech. Philos, 4x7 Newcomen's engine was 
the first in which a truly hored cylinder with a wml-fitting 
piston was employed. Z893 Engisseer LX XV. 374 Tlmt 
wilj depend on the total amount of work done in tho 
cylinder by expansion. 

7. a. Pointing, The engraved hollow metal roller 
used in printing calico, etc. b. A similar roller 
used in letter-press printing for inking the type 
(now inhing-roller), pressing the paper against tne 
type, or carrying the type or printing surface. 

1764 Spec^. P'syePs Patesst No. %io{Calieo PHnlingi Tho 
invention is performed by means of engraved comer 
cylinders. 1790 Specif. Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 8 
A is the printing cylinder covered with woollen cloth, and 
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B U the inking cylinder with its diKtrifauting rolletn* itit 
Sftctf. Couf^fPi Patent Na 4194. e Conveying the. .neper 
from one printing cylinder to another. i8g| S^(f, A^/U- 
gatKs Patent No. 373 Comparatively few printing roftert 
can be arranged round the cylinder carrying the type. 

6. Watchmaking, The cylindrical recesa on the 
ver^e of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

MtJooa Thoughts &n Im^rev, IVatehes (1779) 93 
M.'iking the cylinder of harder materials . . would be an 
advantap. 1793 Hatton Clock 4- IVatch IVorh 197 The 
tooth lof the baJanoe wheel] ought to act at right angles to 
a line which would touch the cylinder. 18B3 BecKarr 
Clflcks h Watches 390 In the best Watchea the cylinder is 
made of a ruby. 

9 . attrib, and Comb, f a. simple attrib, or as adj. 
Cylindrical. Ohs, 

iSai’-gi Burton Anat, Mel. 1. iii. 111. an Concave and 
Cylinder glasses I ^ mirrorsl. 1669 S'* *J«m v Manner's Mag, 

I. Riv, How to measure a Cylinder Vessel. 

b. Camb.f as cylinder-plug^ etc., cylindtr-liki 
adj.; oylinder-axis — axis-cylinder (see Axis)); 
cylinder-bore, {a) sb. a gun of which the bore 
is cylindrical or of uniform diameter; so cyltn- 
dcr-bored\ vb. to make with a cylindrical 
bore : cylinder-cook, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a steam-engine to allow water of 
condensation to escape ; cylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steam-cylinder; 
cylinder- desk, a writing-desk having a curved 
revolving top which can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; cylinder-engine (sec quot.) ; 
cylinder-epithelium, epithelium consisting of 
cylindrical cells ; oylinder-eacapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also called horizontal escape- 
vteni)t invented by Tompioii in 1695, or later by 
Ciraham ; cylinder-gauge, {a) a tool for giving 
tlic size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape- 
ment ; {b) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
jectiles for rifled ordnance ; also a carefully turned 
iion cylinder used to gauge the accuracy of the 
finished bore of a gun (Farrow, Mil. Diet. New 
York 1885); (r) a steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cylinder-glass, sheet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cylinder 
which is then cut open and flattened ; oylinder- 
paper-machine, a paper-making machine in which 
the pulp is taken up by a wirecloth-covered 
cylinder, instead of the flat wire-cloth u^ed in the 
Fburdrinier machine ; oylinder-prass (U. 8.), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression ; cylindor-watoh, a wat(£ with a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement. 

188a Sj'd. Soc. Lex.t *Cylinaer.axis, Purkinje's term for 
the central or uial part of a nerve tubule. lUi Gkeknbr 
Cun 189 •Cylinder-bored guns. 1897 Karky .Vteant Eng^. 
3je The "cylinder-cover must be lifted up whenever the 
piston in packed. 1^1 Kankine Steam Enjc‘. 4S1 The 
cylinder cover fiax in it a studing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. 1874 Knight JJut. AfscA., "Cylimler-engine, 
a paper-machine 'in wliith the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sliert to the dryers 
1886 H. Spbnckr in igtk Cent. May 763 A mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by ^cylindeV-euithelium. 
1807 T. Young JVat. Philos. II. 69s *Cylincier 'scape- 
ment. 1893 Horological yrnl. July 165 'J'ompion un- 
doubtedly patented the cylinder escapement in 1605. 
x$a4 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clochm. 76 [AJ *Cylmder 
Gauge.. [is] a steel plate having two tapered slits. iBpa 
Treat, Arnmunition (War Dcpnit.) 314 note. The cylinder 
gauge has the advantaise of detecting an excentric stud, 
whi^ could not be found by ring gauges. 1851 Rep. ynries 
0/ Exhibition cad It was not until the year 1833 that the 
manufacture of ^cylinder or sheet glass was introduced 
into this county. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 319/1 Pro- 
vided it be of length *Cilendcr like. 1867 Printer^ 
Register yine 138 Davis and Primrose, Manufacturers of. . 
Single "Cylinder Machines. 1886 Bkittkn Watch 4- 
Clockm. 90 "Cyiinder-/lngs, plugs fitting into the top and 
bottom of the cylinder .. at the extremities of whicn the 
pivots aio formed. s 8 S 9 Printer (N. Y.) II. 30 Messrs, 
lioe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
•cylinder presses, 1851 Rep. Juries 0/ Exhibition 19B 
•Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs. 

Mudck Thoughts on Improtf. Watches 
Wi/cb - -is » Roe invention. i8Sk 
MesPing X33 Jo the beat 
aaoVa^piuta waiobes Mte nacape wheel is made 

QgrUmders 9 * [£ pm. sb.] trsans. To act upon 
'itn ft ^linder, to press nnder a cylinder. 

More, Gar, June 34/1 Ocuaionally they are 
dSobnd to giM then a iMlklL 

a, fCoirapoocIs to mod.F. 
UstaodJL*iyIi$ulrSe*Ms, f. / ' 


H (iiUiidre*nki]ik&\ Sat, T-odp Cjnl Amssi,lll, 6*7/1 A cylindrold body* 

A 1 m> in •ngliciud ionn^UndxwudVin. [f. Or. ‘nimliraiZ^ *»<>••• ‘I* •pwomto*** «• 

«i!X>i.S/i-oi CiUMDn inltition.] Tiime 'cMi]i£otdslvuU>>dn^'d<l), «. rf.Mpr«c.4- 
consiMing of qtodiical oeUfc ^ ^ -auJ Of the fonn of « cylindroid ; alio -piec 

i4»Th*crKndRn|Am ,|4 Wkiweu. in Todhanttr W.’t 11 . 

ofthcttiipDa. •H6yrmj.A.#..C>W>«K4>ma,c7lu>dncnl ..T^lindroidJ onito.. >l(e-s* Toon C/r/. Aw/. IV. 

““y tk* cyUndrold*l fom^ich th. ann aicqtiiru. 

+ CyU-ndriao, «. Oit. .-Ctlikdeio. « C^Undrom* (tilindrJ« m 4 ). PatA. Icorreap. 

rfM SToaTWAaj 67 Round Cylindriwlc j •Kv/UrSfVua n. of Tesnlt, f. mXtrtfi- 

timber, as also Other Square timber. a i- j i 

Cylindrio tsili ndrik), o. fad. mtid.L. eylin- I® foly / name applied by Billroth to a 

drtc-us, a. Or. avXivbpueutf f. avkivlipos Ctlikdxb : certain kind of tumour, characterised among oth^ 
see -10. 80 F. eylindriqua (1596 in Hataf.).] peculiarities by the armgement of ite cells in 

■I 1 • .^1 _ j* _ ? _ nviinnmi en varvinor tnidcneiaR. 


Having the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 K. Holms Armoury 111. 357/1 A long round Iron 
Cilindrick socket, 1870 IlooKita Stud, t lora aoo AnthdsHis 
nobilis. .disk-flowers cyltndric. 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina- 
tion of the cylindric and some other form ; frequent 
in Boi.. as cylindric-campanulate^ -fusiform^ -cblnng, 
-nvoidt -subulate, 

1870 Hookkr Stud. Flora ax6 Crepis toraxi/olia. .\n- 
volucrc cyliiidric-campanulate. ibid. ^32 Agrostis esustredis 
..Panicle large, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylindrical (siliiidrikliD, a. [as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of the form of a cylinder. 

cylindrical epithelium sl cylinder or columnar epithelium. 
(Slindrical eye\ an astigmatic eye. 

(Cylindrical lens : a lens of the form of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cylindrical 
surfaces. Cylindrical vault'. *one in the shaj^ of the 
segment of a cylinder * (Gwilt). 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud F.p. in. i. zo6 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindricall composure of the IcgE 1660 Boyle 
Mew Exp, Phys.-MecK Proem 13 The C^indrical cavity. 
1831 Bbrwrter optics XXX iii. 8 >63. 975 Particlei of hail, 
some, .globular and others cylindri^. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projection x a form of projection (in maps, 

etc.) in which part of a spherical surface is piojected upon 
the surface of a cylindeq which is then unrolled into 
a plane. (Cf. conical projection.) Cylindrical mstchino : 
a cylinder 1 printing) machine. 

s6siS Blount Glossogr., Cylindrical, pertaining to, or like 
a Cylinder. s86n ReP. of Junes, Exhibition 1S69 XXVII 1 . 
C 4 'I'be French cylindrical machines are very excellent. 
1866 Proctor Ilandbk. Stars 38 note, Mercatot 's projection 
is an instance of cylindrical projection, but on a principle 
altogether diRtinct. 

Hence Oyll'ndrlcally oilv . ; Oyli'sdrioalneBS. 
1656 J. Sergeant tr. White's Peripai. Inst. 84 It distends 
these fibres, and . . makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a bark. 1766 Lane in Phil, Trans. 
LVII. 45a The pillar of the Electrometer, made of wood, 
iKired cylindrically about | of its length. 1707 Bailey vol. 
W^ylindricedness, the being of a cylindrical Foirn. 

Cylindricity (silmdrrsiti). rare'^^, [f, Cy- 
LiBDUio + -ITY.] Cylindrical quality or form* 

1846 Worcester cites Maunder. 

Cyli'XLdrico-, * Cylindric b. 

18^ Dana Zooph. (1848) 199 Of a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form. 

Cyli'ndricnle. rare, [see -cvlx ] A small 
cylinder or cylindiical l}ody. 

1855 OwFN Anat. Pert. (L.), Each twin-corpuscle is .sur- 
rounded by a circle of cylindrictiles. 

Cyli]ldrifonil($ili'ndrif|^jm),a. [f. 'L.eylindr- 
us Cylinder - h -FORM : in mod.F. cylindrtforme,^ 
Of the form of a cylinder; cylindrical. 

1870 Rolluston Anim, l-ife 80 They differ also in being 
. .cylindriform. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XV. 76 
Cylindriforni casts, .that arise from the renal tubules. 

Cylind]^ (sili ndrti), combining form of Gr. 
gvXtvBpor Cylinder, used in many recent combina- 
tions, as Oyli’sidro-oopliit’lio <1. [Gr. g€<paA^ 
head], having a bead of cylindrical or elongated 
shape. OjUndro-oonlo, -oonloal a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical ; so Oylindro- 
oonol'dal a. Cyll'ndro-OTU'ndrlo, -al a. Arch., 
formed by the intersection of two cylinders. C7liii- 
droma'trlo a., relating to the measurement of 
cylinders. Ojli'ndro-ogl'Tal a, , (of a shot ) having 
a cylindrical body and ogival head. 

stM Bartley tr. Topinarcts Anthrop. v. 177 Cylindro- 
cephalic, elongated cyltndricai akuil. 1858 Greener Gun~ 
mery 141 Cut a ballet of an elongstted form—cyUndro-cmicsd 
if wished. i8y6 Gson JOis, Basdder srj Wounds inflicted 
^ ^JindroHconoidal projectiles. 18^3 P. N icmolson Preset, 
Build. 110 Cylindro-^lindric arches, or Welsh 1 


If wishea. 1870 Gross Uss, Bladder srj Wounds inflicted 
^ ^iindroHconoidal projectiles. 18^3 P. N icmolson Prmet, 
Build. 110 Cylindro-^lindric arcbes» or Welsh groins. 
Oyliadroid (srlindroid), sb, [moa ad. Gr. 
levXtvbpo-oiMdis cylinder-like : see -OfiD.] 
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1 . A fl^re resembling a cylinder ; s^, one on an 
ellititicar base^ an elliptic cylinder. 

I 18^ Daiv In Riguttd Corr. Sci, ^m<t84i> I. 99 , 1 esll 
them eylmdrokb (by which J mean) a solid contained undw 
tbw ioAkeet, smfJjaMuaJ:dBreehu,,CyB^ 
a SeUd Figure until ISlItpdcai Besei^ panlleL and auke 
skaaleA sByg fiia G. O. Scott Mad, JueUt.\ ew That 
the fhcaid he parilBai -ef eyUtioun ee 

1* coBoIdd cMMe MuOMr aT findMMaUl tm. 


1844 Whewell in Todbunter Acet, W,*t Works (1876) II. 
394 Cylindroidal surfacoi. iSm-ss Todd Cyci, Auai, IV. 
Xissjx The cylindroidal form which the arm acquires. 

n CyliliaarOIIUh (8ilindr^«’mk). Path, [corresp. 
to a Gr. type *gvKlrbpeifia n. of result, f. mfXtvhgh- 
tiv to roll.] A name applied by Billroth to a 
certain kind of tnmonr, cbaracterb^ among other 
peculiarities by the arrangement of its cells in 
cylinders of varying thickness. 

1876 tr. WagnePs O'eu, Pathol 333 Mucous metamor- 
phosis occurs, .in cylindroma and cancer. 

\\ Cyliz (si'liks). Gr. Antiq, Also kyllx. [Gr. 
euAtf .1 A shallow cup with tall stem ; a tazza. 

1890 Leitcm MkllePs Anc. Art \ 367. 460 A cylix with 
Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 Athensrum 
634/3 A black-figured cylix of the potter NicoHthenea. 

Oylice, Cyllable, etc. : see Silk, Syllable, etc. 

tCyU. Obs, [a. F . ciel in sense * canopy ’ : cf. 
Ceil v. and jA] A canopy. 

a lua Lelamd Collect. (1774) IV. 99X In it was a Cyll of 
Cloth of gold ; bot the King was not under for that aara Day. 

CyUB'nian, a [f L. Cylleni-us (f. Cyiifne, 
a mountain, the birthplice of Mercury) d- -an.] Of 
Mercury : Cyllenian art, thieving. 

1738 Comm. Sense (1739) 11. 977 Although the Cyllenuui 
Art did not flourish, etc. 

t C^*llorie. Obs, [f. Cyll : see -eby.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 

xs/gm R. D. Hypnerotomachia xx Capitels. .wronght with 
a waved shell worke, and cyllcrie or diaperie 

Cyllowre, oylour, -ure, var. ol Cklure Obs.<^ 
ceiling, canopy. So Gy lured a, , ceiled, canopied. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, tj Cyllowre (P. cylere), celaiura* 
— Cy lured (r. rr. -uryd, -crcd\ celatns. 

Oylte, Oyluer, obs. forms of Silt, Silver. 

II Cynxft (sji‘m&). Also 6 syma, 6*9 sima, 7-8 
■oima^ 8-9 oima. [mod.L., a. Gr. uvpa anything 
swollen, a billow, a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
ing, the young sprout of a cabbage (in which sense 
also 1/. eyma, whence the botanical use).] 


also 1/. whence the botanical use).] 

1 . Arch. A moulding of the cornice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and a convex line ; 
an ogee. 

Cynta recta : a moulding concave in its upper pert, and 
convex in its lower part. Cyma reversa {rarely invsrsa): 
a moulding convex in its upper part, and concave in its 
lower part. 

1963 Shuts Archil. Cib, 4 partes geue also to Sima 
reuersa. Ibid. C iij b, That second parte which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye bliall i^eue vnto Syma. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exsrc, 967 Scima reversa . . Scima reaa, 
or Ogee. X7a6 Lfoni Albertis Archit. II. 34 b, A Cima 
inversa of tne breadth of two minutes. X76S Brit. Mag. 
11. 64a 1‘he true cima, or cimnise. 18^0 I.eitch Mkllef^s 
Anc. Art ^ 949. 958 A iToxe of several plinths and cymos. 

2 . Bot. — Cyaje I and 2. 

i7o6 Piiilupr (ed. Kersey', Cynta. .the young Sprout of 
CoIewortH, or other Herbs ; a little Shoot, or Branch : But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 1775 Lightkoot / 7(i7ra Scotica (179a) 1 . 936 Ihe 
cyma, or little umbel which terminates the branches. 

Cymagraph (soi-migraf). [f. prec. -i- Gr. 


-yMfpos w riting, a writer. 

Erroneously formed : the combining forms of Gr. svfxm 
being Kvvnro-, kv/ao-, cymato-, cymo-.} 

An instrument for copying or tracing the contour 
of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 Athensrum zx Mar. 179 A paper .. from the Rev. 
R. Willis descriptive of a new instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and moulding^ and which he called the 
Symagrapn. 184* K. Willis in crV. Eng. k Arch. Jml. 
V. siQ {title) Description of the Cymagrann for copying 
mouldings. 1889 Athensrum 10 Jan. 90/x llie mouiaings 
have been taken full size with the cymagraph. 

Hence Oy'iHB-, prop. OymogrBpli v. nmce-wd. 
1844 G. Peacock Address Brit. Attoc. p. xliv, Carefiilly 
reduced and tabulated, and their mean results symagratphed 
or projected in curves. 

II Oymaisa (8im?>'z\ Arch. Obs. Also oymBca* 
oymBiie, oinuilaa. [F. eymatse, ad. L. epimatium : 
see below.] -Ctka, Ctmatwu. 

Mkak Blount Glossogr., Cymaee , . a ledge or outward 
member in Aitbitecture, fasiiioiied somewhsA like a Rossan 
8. and termed a Wave or Ogee. STei Lroni Alherifs 
Archit, 11 . 3a a, TIm mwiee beinf any list that is at the 
top of any member. Ibid, 39 a. The headsof the M etulotan 
cut perp^ienlar, with acyiiiali8evor diem. 1781 Brtt, Mag, 
II. 64a Tlie true cima, or cimaise, imitated in ornnmentA 

QfVMbX (iim&*j). Also 7-9 atmonOi (7 
mam)^ 8-9 ■imar, njmMt : aee Sikabbb. (ad. F, 
simgm (OK« ckarngm) t aae SnOSBl*] 

h A robe or loose light inmnont fonooinlii} 

« mimst 


annent fonooinlii} 
Ise. 




imS iMtt4 

imWMqiMf. 



onrABMO. 


oncAvnnc. 


S. .CHun ; tluit of a Uahop. 

p^j^tuaJ^dnm!? Sf. ul^ 

«8o riM «pisMml lubU. th* qrmarr« and tochetta. tMi 
lltuiAN St PmuFt id. aM Biahi^ Grindal praached. .ta bis 
tochst and cmur. 

QpiUktilim (nmm Max, Arch. Also 

6^7 oimatiiim, 8 •olmatittiiif 9 *1011, [L. ^ma>- 
Hum an ogoe, on Ionic rolute, a* Or, mfiUtwr, 
dim. of av/M wave, billow, Ctva.] mCtma. 

1563 Shuts C jb, Coroou..yott shall deaid. into 
^ pi^. gsuc one part vnto Cimatium vnder Corona, .the 
fourth part which rsmaineth, geue vnto Cvmatium ouer 
Corona. i«6j Gmisa Coumel 11564) 3« The Omatium, 
the list of the Cimatmia. 1703 Mokoh Mteh. £xerv. ad; 
Scima revena, or Scimatium. tlSD Lbitch Amc, 

Ari% 074. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatium. 1880 J. H. Middleton in Acatiemy at Aug, 
141^1 One of the cornices has been replaced by another one 
With different dentils and cymatium. 

Oymatolite (aima! toldit). Min. [t Gr. sC/io, 
swAiOT- wave + -lit*.] A mineral found continuous 
with spoduniene in white masses with delicate 
wavy hbrous structure. i868 Dana Afin. 456. 

Oj^bal (si‘mb9l). Forms : 1 oim-, cymbal, 
4-0 aymbal, 5 oym-, aymbale, cimbello, 6 
olmbal, 6-7 oymball, 4- oymbaL [ad. L. 
balum^ a. Gr. uvpfiakov^ dcriv. of nufiBti hollow of 
a vessel, cup. In OE. directly from h. ; in ME. 
partly through OF. cymble, in 15th c. cymbaht the 
latter a learned adaptation of the L. word.l 

1 . One of a pair of concave plates of brass or 
bronze, which are struck togetner to produce a 
shnrp ringing sound. 

Till late in the rSth c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and foreign instruments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible). 

r8^ Psalter cl. 5 HeruS bine in cymbalan bel 

hleoSriendum heru8 in cimbaTan wynsumnisse. csooo 
Sax. Letthd. 111 . aoa Cimbalan oode psalteras o 5 he 
strengas c 1313 A'. E.Allit. P, B. 14x5 Symbales sonetes 
swaro he noyse. 138s Wyclik 1 Cer. xiii. t, 1 am maad as 
bras aownnynge, or a symbal [1388 cymbal] tynkynge. 1^ 
Thevisa Harth. DeP. R, xix. cxliL (1495)946 CymbaTes. . ben 
smytte togidcr and sowneth and ryngeth. 15^ Covekdale 
Ps cL 3 Pruysc him in the cymt>als and daunsc. 1553 Kdisn 
Treat. Aleit/e tnd. (Arb.) 14 A great noyse of cimbals. 
drumslades, timbrelles, shames . .and diuerse other musical 
instrumentes. 1607 Suakb. Cor. v. iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack- 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showtina Romans, idep Milton Ckrisfs Natrtniy au8 In 
vain with cymbals' ring I'hey call the grisly king. 1795 
Southey Ocens. Pieces u, It is the funeral march . . Harkl 
from the blacken'd cymbal that dead tone 1 a 1839 Pkaeu 
Poems II. 331 Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing drum 1 

b. (with reference to 1 Cor xiii. i). 

1874 I lELPs Soc. Press, xv, at;,^ I often wonder at the 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinkling of cymbals, 

2 . Fonnerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other musical iiistruments. 

*7*7-5* Chambkks Cyt'/. s.v., The modern cymbal is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. Jt consietii of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are pmised five ring!,, which are touched and shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand 1745 
J. CJ. Cooper Porocr Harmony 1. (K.', I..et but the tuneful 
rod On braxen Cymbal strike. 1851 Mayhew Lond, Labour 
III, 160 It took me just five months to le.vn the— cymbal, 
if you please— the hurdy-gurdy ain't it's right name. 

8. A kind of stop on an organ. 

t88* Sriosl 174 III large organs the great orjmn 

often contains both a mixture and a cymbal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former. 1876 Hiles Cat sc A. Organ x. 
(1878) 76 Cysubei. the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exdusively of ocuves. 

4 . A sort of spongy cake or doughnut. l/.S. local. 
S860 in WORCSSTBB. *•67 O. W. Holmes Gnartiian 

Angel xix. 'i'he genteel form of doughnut calUd in the 
native dialect cymbal . .whiidh graced the board with iu 
plastic forms. 

5 . atirib, and Cotnb.^ os cymbal-beatings -player^ 
•Hnkler\ f aymbal dootor, a teadier who gives 
forth an empty sound (cf. i Cor. xiii. i). 

S849 M1J.T0N viii, (1851) 395 How much he was the 

Disciple of those Cymbal Doctors. 1B37 Caslyle Fr, Rev. 

1 . vti, xi. 351 Roman triumpb.s and ovations, Cabiric cymbal- 
^tinga 1889 FtfXMivAH in Pall Mail G. u Dec a'* 
Somt talk and writiw of a certain c>'mhal-ttnkJer being 
a greater poet, .than Browning. 

Hence (chiefly nouco-wds.) 0y*mbil to play 
on cymbalB; OrnlMM ppl. (a> furnished 
with Iqbals; (^) produced or accompanied by 
mbafs ; ,plaT|Dgon cymbals. 

4 l«r [F. o^bsAi/^Ii a cymbalist, 
OymiMi'llOiv tnuiio prodoM by cymbals, <br*vi* 
ImMm cymbaMika, Qir«hb 4 U«l» €lr*mbalte 
a player on the eytnhak 
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ajael. s88iLvttoh 

iI^F.Mahoiixv 


1808 

•rYmVtUMkniriidiui. 

David appohutd Amah ddef of tlie cymbalists, sm £. 
Abholq LtAHa (t8^) 47 A cbMen band Of naatch gtrls, 
cup-bcaiwrs, and cymbiileti. 

il Clymlllilo (.iFmbdl#), ctmbaiOfCimbmlOt 

r^, L. ^mbalum Ctxbal, but applied to the dul* 
cimer, Magyar eiamkalom {cymhaiom)^ Polish cym^ 
ffblyA The dulcimer, a kind of string instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianofoitew 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Hungarian bands. 

1870 HirKiNS in Grove 1 . ysaix Cembalo or CtmbaU . . 
. .a dulcimer, an old Eurq^n name of which, with unim- 
Mitanc phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According to 
Mr Carl Engel this ancient instrument it at the present 
day called cymbaly by the Poles, and cymheUom oy the 
Magyars. 1889 Pall Mall G. x6 May 6/x Mdme. Schols. . 
played her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late years familiaiised ns. It is a aystem of wiies 
stretched over a sounding-board and struck with wands. 

II O7 mbaloa Cymbal. 

i8a4 WirpRN Tesssox. ixxi, The mingled voice profound 
Of trumMt, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 
PymDlforili (si*mbif|^jm •, a. Anal.^ Bot., etc. 
[f. Ijitin t^e ^cymbi/ormic, from cymba boat : see 
-poitM.l Boat-shaj^d. 

[1706 PMiLLira (ed. Kersey', Havienlare Oe On Anai.\ 
otherwise call'd CymA(/brme.] 183S J^enny Cycl. V. ess/a 
(Botanical Terms), Cymhi/orm, having the form of a boat. 
1870 Hookbk Stud, Flora 387 Tqfietdia . , seeds many . . 
cymbiform. x88s Syd. See. Lex., Cymb^form hone, the oe 
navicuiare, a bone of the tarsns. 

Oymbooephalio (ri:mbp,s/phK’lik), a. {erron. 
oyinbe*, kumbe-. ) [f. («r. xipUrf boat + xc^aAi) 
head + -ic.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

s86i Sat, Retf. 7 Sept. 353 This peculiar boat-shaped or 
cymbe-cephalic skull, 1878 BASTLKy Totinanfs AntArv/, 
v. 177 Cymboceph.ilic, Kumbecephalic. 

(saim). Ab-u S oiiue. [a. F. rime, cyme, 
in the 8en«;e ' top, summit ' (12th c. in Hatzl'.):— 
pop. L. ri/;/a*L. cyma (see above) ; in the Bot. 
sense an iSth c. adaptation of the ancient L.] 
fl. ictnse.) A ‘head* (of unexpanded leaves, 
etc.). Ohs. rare. 

xTag Bradley Fant. Diet. s.v. Sallet, The Puds and 
tender Cime of Nellies by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2 . Bot. (cyme.) A species of inHorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of secondary and higher ordeis which de- 
velop successivi’ly in like manner; a centrifugal 
or uefinite Inflorescence; opposed to Rackmr. 
Applied esp. to compound inflorescences of tins 
type lorniing a more or less flat head. 

X794 Maktyn Rousseau’s Bot. v. 55 The arrangemeut of 
the flowerti in the elder in called a cyme. 1894 S. Thomson 
IVilii FI. III. (ed. 4; oyo The meadow-sweet, with 
crowded c)ines. 

8. Arch. -Crjfd. 

1877 Blackmors Erema Ilf. x/vii. sob This is what we 
call a cyme-joint, a cohesion of two curved surfaces. 

Cyme (^hiiiaks. Afach. v. Hi. 55, ibt F olio), sup- 
posed to an eiTor for cynne. Sbnna. 

SiiAKs. Mach. V. iii. 5$ What Riibarb, Cyme, or 
what Purgaiiue drugge Would scowre these English hence, 

Cymelet. [See -lkit.] a small or diminutive 
c) me, a cymulc. 

Cyill6lie (sai'mfn). CAem. [f. Gr. avpTroy 
CuuiB + -xnk] a hydrocarbon, Ci*H,4, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cumin, 
and in other plants. So a series of compounds, 
parallel to those under Cumenb: Ojinla (si'mik) 
a.f of or pertaining to the radical c>'menc and its 
compounds, ns in tymic plunal, etc. Ojri&lfllaa, 
a base, C„H,»N. Oy mol ^Cymcnc. Oj-mjlf 
the organic radical Ci^ H|9 ofeymene, etc. Hence 
cymylami ne, cymy lu, etc. 

x863-7e Watts Diet. Chem. II. 395-6 or Cymol.. 
Colourless strongly reTracting Uouid, having a very agree- 
able odour of lemons. *879 Ibtd.Yll. 421 Cymic Duuiyhi^ 

, .is formed by oxidation of^mic ioerca|Man, siSg-ya ibid, 

II. 398 Cymylic AlcoAol Cfie Hn O. Hydrate of CymyL 
Cuminic Alcohol . . Colourless liquid, having a very taint. • 
aromatic odour, and a sharp spicy taste. 

Oyxoent, oba fonn of Cembkt. 

-Itlar, -itory, obs, ff. Cbmstbbt. 
C^rmlc, Oymldixie : see Ctmekr 
O jinilbFOM (sdimi'fifrss), M. Bearing cymea 
1847 In CsAio, and in later Diets. 

Oymltar, -or, obs. fonns of SomitAR. 
oy^mliisg: see StMLiK, a kind of squash. 

1798 MoasB Amer, Gmg. I. spa Cymlings KCucufbita 
vermcma.), _ 

Camming, biewcr’s vessel *. see Cummino Sc. 
Oymnbl;!, obs. form of Simkkl. 
Ojigftobotvgtrgaf a- [f- L* Cyiii 4 < 

Botbtobb,] * Applied to cymes arranged m a 
sicemose maimer Sac. Lex.). 

Ow^ttOgWg (sorme^Sfn). [f. cyma- denv. of 

etc.] ‘ Agaseoia 

snbsteucti ooosiiliiig chiefly of btttane, given on 




derieg Urn distllktioii of orade iMualiin* vssd eou- 
denm by pressure for the jprbotictibn of txtmkk 
cold by evaporation * {<^il. Sac. Ids. iSSs). 

1886 HarbedsM^, Jan- S48 Thanext prodaitttofFetrOi 
teumlis known as ‘CytniHMne\ 

OsnaioglrMpll t see Ctma-. 

(s9i*moidj, e. [f. Cyma 4* miD*] He* 
sembiing a cyrna^ 

aSig T> Fobbteb Atmos. Pkesssm. 145 Belbre storins a 
feature of arrostrattts appear^ of a cymotd figura like mmm 
architectural ornamonta loid, jpt I'he curious cymetd 
feature . . Is not merely alternate bars, but the oais ar(|i 
curiously curYod. 1846 In WoMcaaraa, and in later Diets. 

Cymol : see Cymkric. 

Cymopluuio (sal-mefrin). Afiu. ff, Gr. wyuht 
comb, form of bO/io wave4'«^ovqf •ehowing.] A 
synonym of Cbrybobkky'L. 

1804 Fonrcrojts CAem. 11 . 41^ s8m-6 0 « W* Kouincs 

PoetM, Mystertosa illness 80, Her white eim, chat wors 


(Webster 1864). 

CymoMO (arimdu*g), a. Bat. [ad. X.. tfmBhUf, 
(. ^ma: see -obb.] Bearing cymes, cymiferous; 
of the nature of a cyme ; ammeed in a cytna. 
(Of an inflorescence or definita\ op* 
posed to racemose.) 

1807 J. E. Smith PAys. Bot. 3x1 In the cymose plants. 
i67e Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. vii.83 Forms of inflorescence in 
which the peduncle, or axis, itMlf terminates in a flower are 
termed definite or cymose. 

Hence Ojnno'BoljmA'., in the manner of a <^ei 

1B70 Hooker St. Flora 343 Flowers, .cymosely paniclecl* 

Ojmoilg (satmiash a tatc'^^. [ad. L. epmds-us, 
f, cyma, corresp. to K. cymeux, -euss.'] m Cymoujc. 

In mod. Dicta. 

Oymphozi, obs. form of SYMraoKY. 

t Qymplie. Obs. [ad. F. cymbe, ad. L. cymbivm^ 
a. Gr. Kvpfiiov small cup.] 

1493 Caxtom Kneydoe v. <1890) S3 Eneas ordeyned tU 
take many eyinphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to moke 
suche sacrifyee. 

Qympyl(,le, obs. form of Shibls. 

Cymrio iki'mrik), a. [f. W elsh Cymru Wales« 
Cymry the W^clsb, pi. of tymro, prob. repr, ancient 
Combrox compatriot (cf. Alhbrox men of another 
country).] Of or pertaining to tlie Welsh people 
and langimgc. 

[x688 R. Holme 111 415/3 I'he Alphabet of the 

ancient Cymra'a or Britaina i6,«l Ilount Glpsstyy^., Cym. 


raeean (froni the Br. i^Welsh) Cambrian. 


1833 


Southey Naxt. Hist. Rng. 1. i The Cambrians, or, 

properly, the Cymry.l 1839 Kkichtley Hist. Eng. 1 . 78 
Bcneatii them were the Cymric princea 

CyniYlle (Ksl'mifd). Bot, [f. Latin type ^cymula^ 
dim. of cyma Cymi.] A small cyme. Hence 

Oymalo'Be a. 

s 8 Sq Gray Struct. Bat. v. 151 One of these very timpk 
cymes, by itself or as a part of a huger cyme, may be calfed 
1 Cymule. 

Oymyl ; see Cyukne. 

Oymytery, obs. form of Cemktkrt. 

Cyn- : see Cjn-, Sin-. 

IlCynmache (.rinm-nkO. Bath. {L., a. Gr. 
avruyxif, f. icin'- dog- + ayystY to strangle, throttle t 
cf. Quinbst.I a name for diseases of the throati 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
ailty of breathing or swallowing ; esp, QumaY, 

1706 PHiLLin fed. Kersey), Crnanuhe, the Squlnoncy, or 
Quinsey. .This Disease U so call'd because it < 


- often happens 

1830 Lxndley Nat. Syst, Bot. S4t 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India int^nanche; 

Oynanthropy (,Bina:*n]>rJpi). Bath. (mod. f. 
Gr. avoavbfwnos lit. dog-man : in F. eynanthrepie.} 
A species of madness in which a man imagines 
himself to be a dog. 

1594 T. B. La Primastd. Fr. Acad. fi. 366 There are 
3 ome that behaue theniselucs like dogges and wolues . . 
because they thinke they ore tronsfofuiM into ihoM kinds 
of beasu, by . . that malady, which is . . named by thq 
Gnecions cynonthropie and lycarithropia xdfS in Bi;AUiirr 
GSossojrr., CyssanthfY^ie, 1^ inJouneoM. 

Cjiammoun sinArJt/as).^. Baf, [t mdd.L. 
Cynaracue, f. Cyuara artichoke : see CvVABlbii$ 
and -AOiovB.] Belonging to the older Cytmracm 
proposed by Ltndley, Identical with tlie subofdet 
Cynaraidem or CyuaraeepMot of Compoilte pkut8| 
including the thistles, ariichoke, bui4ock» eta 

sSsyinCaAio. 

CjTMrotomftoliy (sbuktrm ttome wd. 
ff Gr. 4fiw- dog- -h ^rof bear -t- ligXttiiig.] 
Fighting Of dogs and bean ; bear-Uiring, 

sSSa Butler Hud. t. i 7M That some occult Dsskn doA 
ly Inwoudy Cyaarctomachy. 

OynMagiemM {%\n^nn\ a. Bet. [f. mod.L; 
Cynanse^ L Cyuara afiichoke» a. Gr. ttvahpa takisi 
as artichoke] MCYUAUACioufl. 

1810 Limdlbv Feg, Khsgd. 707 In gentralthe QynaiuoUi 
genera ore charaetemd w intenne btfCerneeRi 

OnMUralA (nuteld), a. BO. (f. nodJL 
OwM’a(«eep»c.).t--oio.] Allied to thtaitidkoicei 
Ctnahacbods. 



CTKB*. 


1804 


OTKOSXnUB. 


iSSfl G. Allen Colours 0/ Flowers ii. 51 The second, or 
cyneroid tribe, is that of the thietle^heada 
Cynder, -dyr, obs. forms of Cindeb. 

Oi^e, obs. form of SioK. 

+ C3^6- (kiino-, kin 9 >), in OE.» royal; occnr- 
ring in many compounds, ns cynehehn crown, 
eyneslJl throne, some of which are retained as 
technical terms by modern historians ; e.£, oyne* 
b6t (Boot sd.^ 9), the king’s boot, com])ensation 
paid to the people for the murder of the king. 

a sooo in I'horpe O. £, Laws I. 186 Gebirah seo cynebot 
flam leodam. tSye E. W, Robkrtbom IJUi. Ess. ao8 
* Blessed to king, and raised to his cyncstole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.' 1874 Studbs Coast. Hist. I 59 A fine of equal 
amount [to the king's wergild]^ the cytubot^ was at the 
same time due to his people. 


^yne, erroneous for cyye, CiVY.] 

Uynegfetio (sintd^e'tik), a. (jAI rare. [mod. 
ad. G.. tewtiytTtH-us pertaining to the chase, f. 
MwijylTrff huntsman, f. kvv- i\og + Ijyirrfs leader. 
In F. cynigUique.^ A. adj. Relating to the 
chase. 

17x6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. in. Diss. Physic e Our 
Modern Practitioners, .understand as little of them, as they 
do of the Geoponick, Hieracosophick, or Cynogetick 
Physicks. 1838 w. H. Drummond Eights Auiiu. v. 36 'i'o 
indulge their cynegetic propensi'ieH in the fox chase. 1887 
Times 3 Oct. tfi A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
wearons and appliances used in the chase. 

B. sb. fl. Oynegetloa : hunting, the chase. 

18^ Sir r. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii 3s There are extant 
of his in (ireeke, foure bookes of Cyneeeticks or venation. 
1887 Si. Bemardsxs. 178 Dr. Octavius PuflTemup. .Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. 
tOyner. Obs. fad. L. Ashes, cinders. 

e 1400 Pallad. on Nusb. xii. 366 A ycapon alto grounde of 
cyner. 

Cynew, obs, form of Sinew. 

Cynic (si’nik), a. and sb. Also 6 clnlke, 6-7 
oiniok e, oynioke, -ike, -Ique, 6 8 oyniok, (7 
olxiniok(e, oynniok). [ad. L. cynic-us (peih. in 
part through F. ; cf. cinicque^ 1531 in Hatzf.^, a. Gr. 
KwiKos dog-like, enrriah, churlish, Cynic, f. xvaiv, 
Nw-us dog : see -lo. 

In the atipel'ation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob. an original reference to the wui (i<rapY«> , a aymnasium 
where Antisthenes taught ; but popular use toc'k it simply 
in the sense ' dog-like, currish so that hwhv ' dog * became 
a nickname for * Cynic'.] 

A. oiij. 1 . Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers cnllcd Cynics : see B 1. 

1634 Milton Comus 708 O foolishness of men ! that, fetch 
their precepts from the Cynic tub, Praising the lean and 
sallow Abstinence I 1846 Trench Mirac. iiLlx&da) 145 1 'he 
Cynic philosopher. xESB tr. Zelleds Socrates 047 The Cynic 
philosophy claims to be the genuine teaching ot Socrates. 

2 . Having the qualities of a cynic (see B 3); 
pertaining to a cynic ; cynical. 

X5p7 Pilgr. Pamass. iv. 468, 1 am not such a peece of 
Cinicke carthe That 1 neglect sweete beauties deitie. 1676 
Glanvill Seas. E^/l. it6 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
but tbe complaint of all mankind. i8xx W. K. Spencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic cen.surers. 1851 Disraeli L^e Ld. 
G. Bentiuck {iBs 7 ).i 2 Tbe cynic smile, the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haughty to express. 

8. cyme year or period \ the canicular cycle of 
the ancient Egyptians : see Canicular 3. 

x6<^ 'roFHEi L Pour./. Beasts (1673I zia That Egyptian 
Cynick Year which is accomplished but once in 1460 years. 
1837 Fraser^s Mag. XVI. 63a This erratic period of 1461 
years became the great regulating cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cyme or canicular period. 
4 . Cynic spasm : see quot. 1883. 

*«4 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 474 A Cynick Spasm 
came upon him. x88a Syd. .Soc. Lex.. Cynic s/asm, a con- 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side, .so that 
tbe teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog. 

B. sb. 

1 . One of a sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded by Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an ostentatious contempt for ease, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism. 

Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1. xix. He fel 
straight to the sect of the cinikes, and became Diogenes 
Bcbo^r. 184a Howell For. 'Jrav. (Arb.i 15 Like the 
Cynique shut up alwaye in a Tub. xysx J. Brown Shnftesb. 
Charac. 174 Ail the old philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato walking on his rich carnets, to the unbied cynic 
snarling in hi,s tub. 1868 tr. Zeller's Socrates 856 To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. 

2 . A person disposed to rail or find fault ; now 
usually : One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
in the sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions, and is wont to express this by sneers and 
sar jasms ; a sneering fault-finder. 

sggS Edward ///, ii. i. Age is a cynic, not a flatterer. 

. XS99 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out 4/ Hum. 11. ii, I'hou art such 
anotlier Cynique now, a man had need walke uprightly 
before thee. x63a Hkvwood Iron Age 1 i. Wks. x 874111. 
e 8 z Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. Cowpbr Pro^. 

Err. 175 Bl.Tme, cynic, if you can, quaarills or ball. 1866 
Alger Solit. Nat. ^ Man 11 63 The cynic, who admires 
and enjoys nothing, despises and censures everything. 1879 
G. Meredith Egoist vii. (i889> 60 Cynics are only happy 
in making the world as barren to others as they have 
made it for thenxbelves. 


Ulanvill .Seas. >36 No sullen or Cynick humours, 

but tbe complaint of all mankind. i8xx W. K. Spencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic cen.surers. 1851 Disraeli L^e Ld. 
G. Bentinck {iB^ 7).\2 Tbe cynic smile, the signal of a con- 


ot measure, ennrusDuess, or disposition to nna 
fault; characteristic of a cynic; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now esp. ditpoM to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodneu ; sneering. 

>388 GaiENB Pandosto (i<^> 04 Canst thOu not louc?, 
Commeth this Cynicall passion of prone desires, or pecuish 
frowardnes T 16x5 J . Stefnens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 9 > 43 They 
fieeke. .To be accounted shs^and Cynicall. 1670 P.Hbnry 
Diaries ^ Lett. (188a) aas In lodging, diet, apparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel minister. iBxa D Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 440 Our cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his species. 1875 Farrar Silsnes ft K iii. 85 
A epical journalism which sneered at every belief. 

1 2 . Belonging to the sect of Cynic philosophers ; 
•*Ctnio<i. I. Obs. rare. 

X67S Otway Akibiadts 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. 

3 , ^ith etymological allusion: Relating to a 
dog; dog-like. 

x6i6 Bullokar. Cyniea/lt doggish, e 1845 Howell Lett. 
(1650) 111 . 97 Bes.des this Cinicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this peeple. i860 
Sir G. Bowver in Times Sept., Writing . . in ' eccleaiaiticid 
Latin ‘ (to which a more cynical name might be given). 

Cynioally (simkili), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a epical way ; after the manner of a cynic. 

1603 B ACON Adv. Lsam. 11. xxi. | o Fraiides .. and vices I 
. .handled, .rather in a Satj're and Cinicaly, then seriously 
and wisely. 16x4 Hr. Hall EecolL 'Jreat. 50X Not Cyn^ 
cally unsociable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi /ourn. Freuus 1 . 89 

I was . . feeling . . cynically disposed. 1856 Thackeray 
Christmas Bks. (X879) 43 Our street from the little nook . . 
whence 1 and a fellow lodger, .cynically observe it. 

Cy nioalneBi- ^tire [f. as prec. -kbbs.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

xyay Bailey voI. II, Cynicatuess, Churlishness, Morose- 
ness. In mod. Diets. 

Cynicism (si'nisiz'm). [f. CTNio + 'lsif. Cf. I 

CVNISM.J 

1 . (wila capital C.) The philosophy of the 
Cynics : see Ctnio B i. 

1678 Sir T. Browns Lett. Friend xxiv. (x88x) 143 Yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing^ or snarling at it. ^ x868 tr. Zeller's 
Socrates 968 I'he leading thought of Cynicism is the self- 
siifliciehcy of virtue. 

2 . Cynical disposition, character, or quality. 
x^a[see i]. 1847 Lyttom Lucretia (1853) 159 The cyni- 
cism of bis measured vice. x88x P. Brooks Candle 4/ 
Lord 150 The bitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist. 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance* 
1891 Spectator 20 June 847/1 That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms. 

Cy:nlooora*tioal, a. [See Ctnio and -cbat.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body of cynics. 

x88x L A. Tollemachk in yrnl. Rduc. Oct. 925 Power. . 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 
fCyniph, Ohs.\ see Ciniphkb. 
x6o7 Topsbll Serpents (i6<3) 763 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this still shall bear the bell, a X63X Donne Ess. 
(165X) x 83 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 

II Cyilips (si nipb). Kniom. [mod.L. ; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by I..mn8cus f^rom Gr. 
Kvv dog + lift a kind of cynips, or insect fhat eats 
vine-buds, etc. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. ciniphes^ scinipheSy in Vulgate, Exod. 
viii. i6,ren(]eringGr.crEvf^fi.) Alsomod 'F. cynips^ 

Tbe typical genus of the gall-flies, hymenopterous 
insects which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-nuts. 

Hence cjiF’iilpid, an insect of the tynipidat, or 
family allied to Cynips. Cbrnlpl'dean, C^jnipl'- 
doouB, Ojnl'plAoiia 4tdjs., of or pertaining to the 
Cynipidm or gall-flies. 

X777 Lichtfoot Flora Scotica II, 583 Excrescencies 
occasioned by a small insect called Cynips. 1884 A thenmum 
S5 Nov. 628/x Oak-galls produced by cynipidean insects. 

Cynism (si’niz'm). rare. [a. V. cynismey late 
L. cynismusy Gr. tewiaftos Cynicism, f. ttvwv, nw- 
dog, (>nic: see - inm.] -Cynioism. 

xm Thirlwall in Phtlol. Mus, 11 . 540 The cynism of 
Antisthenes. X837 Blackw. Mag. XLIl. 395 Principles, .of 
licentiousness and moral cynism in literature. xflM tr, 
Lssmartine's Ceiebr. Char. 11 . 49 From some unintelngible 
cynism in language. 

Cynke, obs. form of Sink. 

Gynnaber, oynne, obs. ff. Cinnabar, Sin-. 
CynO-, a. Gr. irwo-, combining form of nvant 
(lew-) dug ; occtirring in Greek in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted and largely imitated in 
modem technical terms and nonce-words, as tynch 
genealogist y cyno-threno'logy\ also Oyiioolapt 
[Gr. aKiwrrit thiei ; cf. lewoKkbnot dog stealing], 
a dog-stealer. OyiM’gTapbj [F. tynograpAie], a 
writing or treatise on dogs. Qyao'loi^, natural 
history of dogs. Cjno''p'bmMtlF.cyHophtle; f. Gr. 
^ot loving], a lover of dogs. OjnMipliolfela [Gr. 
ipofiot panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs. 
0!yno‘podoiui a. [Gr. wofl- foot], dog-footed, having 
feet with non-ietractile claws. 0 !yno*rK]w 4 b>a [so 
F. ; f. Gr. ^J8 oe rosel, dog-rose, wild-rose. 
iMl H. Kingsley A. Elliot xxiv. (1865) 993 He was the 1 


greatest . . cynoclept, or dot-dealer, in Eagland* 1839 JVirw 
Monthly Mag. LVl. 63 Your good cynogonealogist will 
trxMio out . . the pedigree of any parttcular race. 1878 
Bastlxv tr. Tope^rds Antkntp. Introd. 9 Cynology being 
the natural history of the dog. 1890 G. Fleming tn xpM 
Cent. Mar. 505 Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical mussle, ye cynophilists. 1879 M, D. Conway 


Demonol. 1 . 11. v. X36 The wild notion of Goethe, joined 
with his cynophobia. 1706 Pmillifs (ed. Kersey), Cynor- 
rhodon, the wild Rose, or Sweet-brier Rose. SfM Arm* 
STRONG Present. Health 1. 978 Where the cynorhodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies. 18x7 N. Drake Shake. IL fix 
1'he colour of the cynorhodon, or canker- rose. 

C^ynooephalio (Sinti-, sain^isifee-lik), a. [f. as 
next T -10] XV CtnocefRalous. 

1887 B. Head Hist. Numorum 793 Hermes . . holding . . 
caduceus and cynocephalic ape. 

Cynooo^pjialist* [i« r* next + -ist.] « Ctno- 

CEPHALUB. 

X636 Blount Clossogr.y Cynocephalistf a beast like an 
Ape, hut having the face of a dog : a Babion. 1837 Whbel- 
I WRIGHT tr. A ristophanss 1 . 3x9 Contend'st thou with a cyno- 
cmhalist f 

CjnooephalOlUl (sint^, 8din4NK:*f&las), a. [f. 
next -OUB. j Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a cynoccphalufi ; doc^hcaded. 

sfeE ICna Gobs mrMmoeds Mag. IV. 13 The cyno- 
centalena apaciaa. 18831, Bjsmjmson PkesHuia 997 A huge 
baooon Or cynoceptalbMa ape. 

II OynOOepllAlllfl (sino-, soln 03 e*f 2 li)^. PI. - 1 . 
Also 5-7 angltdced oynooephale. [L., a. Gr. 

dog-headed, the dog-faceef baboon, f. 
Ewo- dog- 4* KtipaKff head. In mod.F*. cynocMale.l 

1 . One of a fabled race of men with dogs' heads. 
cxAoo Maundbv. (^Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 

hat ile ha9»e heuedes lyke hundes ; and hai er called Cyno- 
cephales. x 3 so Bulwer Antkropomsi. 7 It may be the 
Cynocephali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan IdoL 11 . 479 
The cynocephali or dog-headed priests of. . Anubis. 

2 . A kind of ape having a head like that of a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon. In Zool. taken as 
the name of the genus. 

x8ox Holland l^iuy I. 157 They.. Hue of the milke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynoccphales. hauing heads and 
snouts like dogs. Ibid, 1 . 939 Apes that be headed and long 
snouted like dogs and thereof calli-d Cynocephali. X607 
I'opsKLL Four-/. Besuts t The shape of their snout 
like a cynocephale. X77A Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; IV. 
907 The last of the bjm kind is the Cynocephslus. 1876 
Birch Ksde Led. Egypt 97 Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard. 
t€#yiiOglosi. rare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paid 
16 h c.), ail. L. cynoglossum, Gr. nvvbykensaovy f. 
/TWO- dog- -f ykwa 4 sa tongue.] The plant Cyn0‘ 
glossum or Hound's-tongue. 

X704 F. Fuller Med. Cymn. (1718) 93 Another Plant, the 
Cynogloss. seems not unlikely to be of use. 

Cynoid (si'noid), a. [ad. Gr. itvvouHt dog- 
like, canine, f. lewtr do^.] Dog-like, allied in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cynoidea or 
canine division of the Carnivora. 

Cynomome, obs. form of Cinnamon. 
Cynomorpilio (''in^-, soin^m^ifik), a. [Ulti- 
mately f. Cir. ftvvbnopipos. {. Kwo- dog- 4- pop^ form. 
Cf. mod.K. cynomorphe dog-shapea] 

1 . Zaol. Belonging to tbe division Cynomorpha 
of catarrhine monkeys. 

2 . (nonce-usey app. after anthropomorphic^ Re- 
lating to a dog's ideas and ways of looking at 
things. So Oynomo xphlsm. 

x^ L. Robinson in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can be seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. Ibid. 359 
There is, aflfecting the dog’s point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a tning as cynomorphism. 

Cynoiier, obs. form of Cinnabar. 

Cynopio (sin-, sainp'pik), a. nonce-vod. [f. Gr. 
Kwutwtfs clog-eyed, shameless (f. nwo- dog- + d^, 
d;»r- eye, face) + -ic.] Dog-faced, shameless. 

X894 Baoham Halieut. 4x6 This canicula. is equal to the 
gigMtic white shark in cynopic impudence and rmdty. 
OynOMUral (sin^-, sain^»iU'*'r 2 l), a. [f. next-h 
-Ai..] Relating to or of the nature of a cynosure. 

1835 Kingsley IVestw. Hot 17/9 lliat cynosural triad 
(of poets). 1^ Huxley in 7 imes 9 June 10 To preserve 
the statue in its cynosural position in this entrance-hall. 

CynOBlira (si'n^, sai'n^uj). Also 6-7 in 
Lat. lorm, [a. F. cynosure (16th c.\ ad. L. ytno^ 
sBray a. Gr. Kwbcovpa dog’s tail. Ursa Minor] 

L The northern constellation Ursa Minory a hich 
contains in its tail the Pole-star ; also applied to 
the Pole-star itself. 

1596 Fitz-Gbffray Sir F. Drake ^1881'^ xi Cynoiure, whose 
praise the sea-man sings. i6ia Davies Why Irelsustty etc. 
1x787) 199 I'he circuit of the Cinosura%bout the pole. t6e7 
May Lucan iii. (1631) 039 Hiese Ships.. the Cynosure 
Guides straight along the sea. tyga D. Llovo Vey. Lips 
IV. 79 The stedfast Cynosure renown’d at sea. 

2 . Jif. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction ; a guiding star*. 

1396 Fits-Geffray Sir F. Dredte (1881) 33 The Cynosurs 


of me purest thought. Fairs HeliM, by whom the heart 
Is taught. 1649 Bf. Hall Cases Consc. (X650I 9 For the 
guidance of our either caution or liberty . . the onely Cynosure 
is our Charky. 189X WoooAth. Oxon. 1 . x8 He hath written. 
The Rudintenta of Oramsnar..the Cynosuia for many of 
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OYSTTHIA. 


lUncy OT beautjr; a oaotre of attnulion, inteicft, 
or admiratioti. 

JW vUi. *6 YoiiCynoww md Lodfer 

D Mid ailiiurmtlon of tUe world.) 1601 

Bamlw S*tm. PmtUt Crmw 64 HiniMiro. .the 
Cynoiur* of th^ affMtlont. ite Miltom VAlUgr^ 77 
Somo beauty „ The CWure of ndghbouritig ey*i.* tSw 
CARtvi.s RtvA, II. i, The fair young Queen, .the eynX 
■ure of all eyea 1870 DiBRaaLt Lothair IxxxiU. 445 Bdora 
another year elapiee Rome will be the cynoeili oTthe 

WDrlde 

Cynque, Oyntor ; obt. ffp.of Cinque, Cintbb. 
Cynthia (Ri-njtti). [L. Cynthia {dea), the 
Cynthian goddess, Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been bom on Mount Cynthus; hence the 
Moon.] A poetic name for the Moon personified 
as a goddess. Hence 03r*iithla]i, of the Moon. 

idge Miltom Ptutroto m While Cynthia checlu her 
dragon yoke. k68o Otway Caiwr Mariut iv. 1 , I'he reflec- 
tion of wie CynthU'a Brightness. 1B14 Byrom Zora luaxiv, 
When Cynthia s light almost gave way to mom. ste 
Lithcmiw Trav, vii. 318 Nylus increaseth. .when the Sunne 
. .warming with his vigorous face, the Saptentrion sides of 
these Cynthian Mountaynes, 

Cranr«aiC(.8ininre'Dik),a. Ckem. Alsokyn-. 1 
[f. Gr. tcvy- dog + otp-oy nnne.] In eynurtnic acid^ 1 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of ’ 
the dog. Called also Ojnu'rlo acid 
^60 in New Syd. Sac, Year-bk, too. s868-8s in Watts, 
Oyon, obs. form of Scion. 

Cyparesao (Spenser) ; see Cypeess l. 
C^eraoaoiUi (sipirr^-Jas), a, Bot, [f. Bot. 

L. Cypcr&cem^ f. Cypertes ; see -aoboub.] Belong- 
ing to the Cyperaccm or Sedges. 

X851 Th. Ross Humboldt' e Trav, I. vi. B17 Cyperaceous 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cjpe'rold tr., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 
Cypero'grapher. noncc^wd, [Cyfeeus.J A 
writer on sedges. So OyperologlBt. 

x8Bi Bentham in 7 re/. Liuu. Soc XVI II. 361 This emay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
Cyperographers. 

Cjrpera, oIjs. form of Cypress. 

KCypenui (saiiJ^rt's, sai’p^rflsX Bot, [I^. 
cyperus y -os, a kind of rush. a. Gr. auircipos, MCnepot 
(Herod.), an aromatic marsh-plant ] A large 
pnus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 
N.O. Cypcracea, About 700 species are described; 

C. longus is the Sweet Cyperus, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic anrt astringent roots. 

sS97 Gbrardk Herbal 1. ix. (1633* 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1658 Sir T Buownb Card. 
Cyrus iv, Why Feniw waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants as Calamus, Cyperus and Crowfoot. 1S37 Howitt 
Rur, LNf IV. i. (i86a) 31a Lo I cyperus decks the ground. 
Oyphao, var. Siphao, the pentonse^um. 

Cyphel (s 9 i*r<Sl). [?ad. Gr. AV(/<cAXa pL the 

hollows of the ears, clouds of mist : see next.] 

1 . Formerly a name for the Houscleek {Semper- 
vivuni ) ; now a book-name for Cherleria sedouies, 

1674-91 Ray N, C. tVords xa3 C^htl, Ilonsclcek. 1787 
WiTHKsiNO Bot, A rrangem, (ed. a) 1 . 46a Cherleria sedouies 
..Cyphel. 1883 G. Allen Mountain Tulip in Lmigm, 
Mag.y The Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphel. 

2 . Adapted form of Ctphblla. 

U Cyphella (aalfe’U). Bot, PI. -Q. [mod.L., 
ad. Cir. iri^cXAa (plural) the hollows of the ears.] 

1 . A cup-like depression on the under surface of 
the thallus of some lichens. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptom, Bot, f 45a. 

2 . Generic name of some hyincnomycetotis fnngt. 
Cypher, var. Ciphbr ; Oyphon, obs. f. Sipbon. 
Cy^onisni (sdi’foniz'm). Or, Antiq, fad. 

Gr. tev^Hityiafths, punishment by the KVipcoTf crooked 
piece of wood, bent yoke of a plough, a sort of 
pillory, f. ie^ip6s bent, crooked.] Punishment by the 
iri;^aiv, a sort of pillory in whiim slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell and Scott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot. 1848. 

17^-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1848 Wharton Law Lex.y 
Cyphonism . .some suppose to have been the smearing of the 
body with honey, and e.\posiii£ the person to flics, wasps, etc. 
But the author of the notes on Hesychius says . . that it . . 
signifles that kind of punishment stdl used by the Chinese, 
called .. the wooden collar, by which the neck of the male- 
factor is bent or weighed downwaid. 

II OyphO'Sis. Path, Also kyphosis. [mod.I.., 
a. Gr..«i^trit, humpbacked cundition, f. afl/xis 
bent, hunch-backed.] Backward curvature of the 
spine ; hump-back. Hence Cypho'tlo a., hump- 
backed {SyiU Soc, Lex,), 



ary. i„^ „ ^ 

kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. 

II Cypma (saiprrh). Zool. fmod.L. f. Cypria 
a name of Venus ; cf. Venus-shelly Artemis, and 
other names of concholngy.] The extensive (pnus 
of gastropods containing the cowries. Hence 
Oypmld, a gastropod of the cowrie family, 


Cypre^ 0rpiirQli le- 

•e n^ling or allM to the oowiiea 
t Chr;^. OAr. Also <qrpyr. <w, olpro, -or. 
[ad. L eypruj, a. Gr. whpo9 (from KAt/m Cypnw >, 
the henna plant The L. form alao ooenjri.j 
L The henna-shrub (Ldmsmia aiha or imrmii), 
with fragrant white floweri, found in the levant. 

s|8s Wveur SowSeLl, 13 The clostreofdpre tree [iStt 
camphirel. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. DeP,R, xvii. m v. (1495) 
t,ypr« ia a tree w Egj^ lyke to Olioe in tooea. 
xSB8 Warob tr. AUxid Seer, u. 30 b, Take. .Damaake roses 
Bengewyn, Cypre Alexandrine. [1748 Phil Trans, 


S 66 I'he Cjmrus grows, .as a Shrab often or fifteen Feet In 
Uiglit, and has very much the Appeanmee of Privet.) 

H 2. Umd bv confusion for Cypress 
a 1440 Sir Eelmsn, syy Cypur treys were gro 
14. . i'oe, in Wr..W 01 cKer 7x^41 Hee eipressus, i 
1383 STAffYHuasT Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 66 A ciper by tl 


:tpeb88 

Sir j^lam, 977 Cypur treya were growyn owte. 

' acypyrt^ 

— . . . -j . — ^ ihe churche 

seat abydeth. ifija Lithoow 7'rav. 63 Cypre-trees. 

II Cy pres (tf pr/). [Late AngloFr. * F. Jf pris 
so near, as near.] Law, As near as practicable : 
applied to a proceas ia equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal execution 
of the testator's intention becomes impossible, it is 
executed as nearly as possible, according to the 
general purpose. (Unea as adv,, sb,, and adj,) 
€1481 Littleton Tenures 1 35s En ceo cas si Tbaron deuy, 
vmant la feme, deuant ascun esute en te tails fait a eux, 
&c. donques doit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a la feme 
cypres le condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de la condition 
<me il poit faire. (iM Cokb On Liit, eip In this case if 
the husband dyeth liuing the wife before an estate in taile 
made vnto them, &c. then ought the feoflTee by the law to 
make an estate to the wife as neaie the condition, and also 
as necre to the entent of the condition os he may make it ] 
s8oa Vesey Reports Vil. 4a The question, .is, amether the 

S 'ft fails on account of the death of the trustee ; or. whether 
e doctrine of cypres takes place ; and whether the Court 
Bees its way sufficiently to execute what was the general 
intention. 187R J. A. Hessby Mor. Diffienlties Bible v. xia 
A cypres or approximate administration of a trust is ad- 
missible. 1885 Vaughan Hawkins in Lem Rep, 39 Ch. 
Div. 56a The general intention of the testator.. will be 
carried out cy-prbs, 

b. fig. An approximation. 

1850 '/’ait's Ma/g, XVII. 769/a I'he variety of metres intro. 
duGcd is as happy a cy-pres as the language admits of. 
Cypress ^ (sarpr^). Forms : 4 oiprese, 

oyprla, ayprea, 4-5 oipria, 4-7 oipres, oyprea, 
5 oipTiaB, -7a, oyprya, aypToea, * 080 , oupresae, 
5-6 oipreaaa, 5-7 oypreaae, 6 olpreia, oyparaaae, 
ayprya, oypera, (6-7 oipera, 7-8 erron, oi-, 
Cyprus), 8 olpresa, 4, 7- cypress. [ME. ctpres, 
cypres, etc , a. OF. ciprbs (lath c.), cypres ( Pr. 
cypres, It. cipresso), ad. late 1 - cypressus (Vuljmte, 
Isidore, etc.), ad. Gr. HwAptoaot cypreat. The 
earlier L. adaptation of the word was cupressus ; 
the later cypressus and rare cyparissus were re- 
fashioned after Gr. The current Eng. cypress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

1 . A well-known coniferous tree, Cupressus semper-- 
virens, a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard durable wood and dense dark foliage ; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 
Hence, the English name of the genus. 

a X300 Cursor M. x 177 (Cott.) Cedre, ciprese [v, r, cipre^. 
cipris], and pine, a 1400 Pistil/^ Susan 60 pe sauyne ana 
s^res, selcoub to sene. 1513 Douglas ACneis iii. x. 47 
The cipres berand hych thair bewis. 1551 Turner Herbal 
I. (1568) N in b, The kfe of Cyines neoer falleth, but is euer 
grene, 1616 Bullokar, Cypressf, a tree . . very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and of a pleasant 
smell. X797 Mas. RAOCurrs Italian vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cypress. 1870 Oliver EUm, 
Bot. 947 The wood of Cypress, .is almost imperishable; the 
gates of Constantinople made of this wood lasted 1, 100 years, 
b. The wood of this tree. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 8007 (Gstt.) )hi sal find pa wandts bare, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress, c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tkopas 
170 His spere was of fine cipres. 1474 J . Paxton Lett, No. 
739 HI. xxo My wryahtyng box of syprese. Bury 

Wills (1850) q8 My coltyr of syprya i6as Lady M. Wroth 
Crania a6i Into a coffer of Ciprus . . he shut it vp. 1673 
Phil. Trans, VIII. 6015 Another sort of wood, called 
Cypress . . better than any Pine for Masts. 

0. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 
funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also fig, 
1590 Spenskr F. Q. It. I 60 The great earthes womte they 
open to the sky, And with sad C'ypresse seemely it embrave. 
159X — Daphn. Ixxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse] 
with Cyparesse. X69S Prior Ode eJicr Quern's Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes. .And take the Cypress from 
bis Brows. 1761 Sternk 7 r. Shandy HI. Ixxv, Tis one 
thing for a soldier to gather laurels,— and *tis another to 
scatter cypreat. xSso Tennyson In Mem, lxxxiv. iv, But 
that remorseless iron hour Made cypreu of her orange 


2 . a. Applied to various trees or shrubs allied to 
the true cypress, as AfHoaxt O., the genus IVid- 
dringtonia (Miller Plant-n,) ; Bald, Block, or 
Deoiduoua O., Taxodium distichum ; Bmboisad 
C„ the Chinese genus Glyptostrobus\ Japaneae 0 ., 
the genus Retinospora\ Swamp O,, the genus 
Chammeyparis (Miller). 

1794 Martvn Rmsssenu's Bot, xxvIH. 447 Deciduous 
C)^ress has the leaves in two ranks, and spraading; it is 


a native of Aasarlea. dtBATima, Bei,7ltn ReHaO^esm^m'^ 
if .sdhKxa the lapanase QypM. .very fine fbnst ti«e» eighty 
OTOMmleethUi* 

b. Applied to variotit pUnti Ukeo to loienibki 
the cypreia*Cree, as Broom Kaekiu iteoppHai 
Dwarf O., Boafih O., namea proposed bf Trnner 
for lyeopodinm Mlpiteum; Vlold 0., fifibgm 
Chamtepi^X GNurdea O., (a) in GefOfde, Afio* 
mitia maritima ; (b) ia Sanlolina Chetmm* 
^parissus; Btandlng O., Gilia earmtpi/alia i 
Summer 0.^ Kbehia scepariet* 

UwaaSasr. tmhd,\, xifiGtniiuliaylcauwyiteScypNe* 
sum, St dmeentsan ft hunig.) 1948 Turmxr Naesses or 
Herbes ss Chamaecypaxisstu . . maye he called ia eaglishe 
heath Cypre^ because it groweth amonge heath, oV owarfii 
Cypres. 1598 tvTB Dedeens |. xvilL s 8 CalM. .in Engjislt 
..Ground I^e, Herbe lue, Forget me not, and liCia 
Cypres, Ibtd, xtx. 09 Some call Ft in English Lauender 
Cotton, and torn Garden Cypres. liTf-lfi BaiTTXW ft 
Holland Plantes , , Cyprsss . ^ s. I'amesrix gssiikes,--^erststs^ 
8 . aitrib, a. Of cypress or cypress-wood. b. Re- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a cyprese ; cypreio* 
like ; dark, gloomy, funereal 

Shake. Tstsss, Shr, ti. I 353 In luory cofere 1 bane 
stuft my crownes : In Cypres chests my arras counterpoints. 


ww inMumiv i in» we oxogynxe, as inucn oux snin u » os 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 1870 Atkesmssm 19 Nov. 66s, 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kenoal Green. 

4 . Cofnb,, as cypress-arbour, -bough, -bud, <one, 
-grove, -leafy -shade, -spire, -swamp, -timber, -tree, 
-wood, -wreath; cypress-crowmd, iypress-like ai^s. ; 
oyprons-apple, the fruit or cone of the cypress ; 
cyprens-knee, a large woody tumour occurring 
on the roots of Taxodium (Treas, Bot .) ; oyprmn* 
moan, the Alpine or Savin Club-moss (Lycopodistm 
alpinum) ; also the moss Hypnum cupressiforme ) 
t oypress-nut, the roundish fruit or cone of the 
cyi^ress; oyprese-spurge, Cyparissioi 

(called by Lyte cypress tithymaf ) ; cyprese- vl&ei 
a name of several American f^pecies of Jpomma, 
coDvolvulaccous climbing plants. 


J* James tr. Lt Blonde Cardeninr X48 Its Fruit, 
au'd tne *Cypress-Apple. 1883 A. Dorson Old WerUt 
Idylls, Dead Letter 1. vi. Ana still the *cypress.arbottr 
‘ 10 GaV Poessse 


showed The same umbrageous hollow, xyao 

' 11 . xsa Black *^press boughs their drimping heads 


lorn. 

crowned. 

crescent sparkles . . 1 hrough many a *cypress grove. 1889 
Sciessce XlII, 176/a Pi-oceeses. .sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the *cypreu knees. 1640 Paikin- 
SOM Theat, Bet., *Cypreu>moeii, Lyeepodium eslpissssm, 
1769 J. Waulib Nat, Hist, Northumberland I. viil. sSo 
Creeping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss it frequent on 
Cheviot. 1707 Curios, in Hsssb, 4> Card, 154 The Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipreia-Spurge, and the Mirtle>$purge. i|7f 
Lyte Dodeesss 111. xxix. 359 The fifth klnde cailea*^Cyprex 
I'ithy mal. sgs) Covbrdalb Ecclus, xxiv. x 3 Ax a *Cypcrs tre 
vpon the mount Hernion. 1818 Shelley Rev Islam v. liv. 
5 The banquet. .Was spresd beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. s86k Miss E. A. Beau port Egypt. Sepukkr, IL 
xxiv. 324 A very fine hall, .with a ceiling of ^cypress wood* 
tCy*preM^i Obs, [A corruption of 
cyperos, app. confounded with Ctfress Lj The 
bweet Cyperus or Galingale. 

c 1430 Two Coohery-bhs. ax Vyaund de cyprys bastarde. . 
take whyte Gyngere, and Galyngale, and Canel faym 
y-mynced. sgM Couipl. Scat. vL 67, 1 aau cipresses, that is 
gude for the nuxis of the bellye. 1607 Toprell Eourf, 
Besufs (1673) <43 Against tikes, lice, and fleas, anoint tne 
dog with bitter almonds, .or roots of maple, or cipers. 1710 
tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1 . 35 Long Cypress . . is a knotty 
Root. 1790 C. Smith La' 
of the powder of cypress. 

b. Comb.y as cypress-powder, cypress-root, 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett. 99 Eiuo3ming me 
never to goe to the Warres, but when Muskets are charged 
with Cypres-powder, ifiSR Urqukart 7 ewel Wks. (xBsa) 
339 Like another Sejanus, with a periwig daubed with 
Cypres powder. 1790 W. Woodvillb Med. Bot, 1 . jissote. 
The root [of ^rwfw maculatum\ is used ^ the French to 
wash the skin with . . under the name of Cypress Powder. 
1879 Prior P/ant-n, 6x Cypress-root, or Sweet C^mress.. 
a plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English 
galingale, CyPerus longus. 

tCy'preM^. Obs. or dial. Forms: 5-7oipre8^ 

6- ^ Cyprus, 6-7 oyprea, 07-, oipresae, 7 oipress, 

7- cypress; also 5 (oipre), olpirra, 6 sipers, 
aipars, (oyzpe), 6-7 sypera, aipros, 7 aypress, 
sipris. fprob. f. OK. CiprCy Cypre, the island of 
Cyprus, from which, in and after the Crusading 
times, various fabrics were brought : see Aldis 
Wright, note to Shaks. Twelfth Night iii. i. 119.] 

1 . A name of several textile fabrics originally im- 
ported from or through Cyprus : a. A cloth of gold 
or other valuable material 
[c SADo Ihv. in Sir F. Palgrave /Cat. h Invent, Tresu, 11 L 
3SB Primerement, xxv draps d'or de diversea suytes dount 
lilt, de Cipre les autres de Lukes.] 14. . Langl. P. PI. B. 
XV. 334 (MS. O.) Clenlich yclo]>ed in cipres [MS. C cipyrs; 
B. purpre] and in tartaryne. a 1x40 Sir Degrev, 1463 The 
scochenus of many kny^t Of gold and cyprm was i-dy^t. 

b. A valuable quality of satin, called more fully 
satin of Cypres, satin ( gpres, 

> 833 .^ Weaver ( 1B90) B7 A Son^ys^wne 


, PsABD Poems (1865) 1 . 359 Pale, *cypress- 
i8sa Byron Ch, Har, 11. xxxvilt, The pale 


Ji vs 

ig CyprtM . 
11.400 Add 


C. Smith Lab^^otyll. 400 Add one diachm 




lyned with sattyn of sypers. 1548 Hall ( 



OTFBSSSXD, 


1806 


OTBT. 


fk^) ^ lA>ng and laii^e gmrmente* of bkwn SatCen panned 
with Siures, pondered with epanglei of bullion gokJe. igsa-^l 
/mv. C 4 . Good\^ in Ann. JAtchfield IV. 30 On redde 

weatement of aaten eipare with all things to hitt. 1603 
Dr^rhfs nld Ai Norwkh^ in Rtp. K*(^r Publu 
Rfc. 44a Fuatwns of Naples. .Paris clothes .. sattins of 
Opres, Spanish sattins. 

O. ( •• Cypress hwn) A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape; like 
the latter it was, when black, mnch used for habili- 
ments of mourning. 

[imB Tnt. Ebor. 1 . 340 Unum [velum] de cyprea. 1401 
Jbid I. 989, ij flameola de cipres.] 1377 Kdrn & Willes 
Nisi. Trof. a6o With two Oxe homes, aa it were, made of 
fine cypres hangyng downe about theyr carea. ig^ Nasjie 
Ui^ari, Trmf. 84 A hundred pages in autes of white 
cipreme. 1611 Shaks. IVtni. T. iv. iv. aai T^wne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cyprease blacke as ere was Crow. 1616 B. 
JoNEOw Epigr. Ixxiii, One half drawn In solemn Cyprus, 
th' other cobweb lawn. pHiixii'S, CipriSiy a fine curled 
Stuff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinneu, of which 
Hoods for Women are made, syai Ltmd. Gas, No. 59 Wi 
Officers wearing Mourninff-Srarfs of Cypress. lyaa /bid. 
No. 6084/4 Colours furled and wrapped In Cypress. 
ts8eo Scott Monast. xviii. The murrey.colourcd double<piled 
Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprua] 
iramj/. 1718 WaaDea Tr-ut AmaMons (ed. 3 Having 
four Wings . . with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
•trengthen the fine Cyprbaa of which they are framed. 

2 . A piece of cyprebB used as a kerchief for the 
neck or head, as a band for the hat, etc., in sign of 
mourning, and the like. 

1530 Palboh, 905/a Cypres for a womans necke, rrespe. 
e 1^ FourF.P^ in Hazl. uodsley 1. 350 S^ra, awathbands, 
ribbrnts, and aleeve-bujea. s6oi Shake. TW/. N. hi. i. 131 
A Cipresse, not a hoMome, Hides my heart. 1609 Dekekk 
KfvlU HortU‘bk.y Him that wears a trebled Cyprus aliout his 
hat. 161Z Florio, Velaregliy shadowea, vailes, Luanes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Bonegraces that women vae to weare. 
4S1717 Paenell Piece on Death 79 Why then thy 

flowing sable stoles, l)eep pendant cypres^ mourning poles. 

3 . atirib. {01 at(/.). a. Of cypress. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 173 Crexpiuey a cypres lynyn clothe. 1607 
W. S. Puritan Stage Direct., Enter the widow Plus, Frances, 
Mary, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all in mourning ; the 
latter in a Cyprus hat. 1631 Milton Peneeroso ^5 Sable 
Btcile of cypress lawn. 1678 J. Piiici.ips Taverttiers Trav. 
Inertia 1. 10 7 ’he Travellers are wont to wear black C)T)rciui 
Hoods, .over their Faces. 

b. Kesembling cypress in texture ; gauze-like. 
1S8B Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. viL (1641)64/3 Spider 
. .neat and nimbly her new web she weaves. .Open, lest eUe 
th* ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres Tent. 1713 
WAEoea True Amaaons 9) 30 Not only Bees, but all 
other Creatures having a Cypress* wing. 

o. Dark grey with darker markings ; hence 
cyprus~caty & variety of tabby cat (Jecai). 

1857 Wkioht Pr<n>. Dict,y CyPrest-cat. a tabby*cat, East. 
1879 Lubbock Fauna 0/ Pforfolk 7 An immense cat of 
a cyprtm colour. 1887 M 4* (?• 7th Ser. IV. 089/1 While 
discussing the merits of a new kitten recently with a lady 
fi'Qm Norwich, she described its colour as 'Cyprus' — dark 
gr^, with black stripes and markings. 

Caressed (»i-pi68t), a. [f. Ctpbmis i + -kd 2.] 
riaiited or adorned with cypresses. 

1850 Sir a. De Veer Piet. JA 11. 948 The citied hills, the 
cypressed vales. _ 1861 Thornbury Turner 1 . aaa On 
the CyprcKsed HilL 

Cyprian (si-prikn), a and sh. Also 7 Oiprlan. 
[f. T.. Cyfrius of Cyprus + -an. In F. cyprien^ 

A. adj. 1 . Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

tfiav Massinger Gt, Dk. Florence v. ii, By all the vows 
which lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess' altars, c 1673 
Roxb, Ball, VI. ira A stranger unto I.ove am I .'liie 
Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason. 

2 . transf. Licentious, lewd ; in iS-ipth c. ap- 
plied to jirostitutes. 

1599MAESTON Sco, Villanie 1. lii. 184 Consuming all the 
^are In Cyprian dalliance. 178a Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode io R.Ax, ix. Wks. 1 . 35 A Damsel of the Cyprian class, 
zQ59 Sat. Rev. VI II. 71/1 The Cjrprian patrol which 
occupies our streets in force every night. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence transf, A licentious or profligate 
person ; in later use spec, a prostitute. 

1308 Marston Pypnal, iL 145 See how he paceth like 
a Ciprian. 18x9 T. H. Vaux Mem. I. 7a A very interesting 
young Cyprian whom I . .attended to her apartments x 9 ag 
Sun 17 Sept. 4/1 A cyprian of the lowest grade. S843 tr. 
Cusliue^s Empire of Csar III. 84^ l*be expenses of these 
poor Cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gains. 

CypriferOIlB (ssipri-ferds), a. GeoJ. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. Cypris (from L. Cypris a name of Venus) 

+ -FEBOUS.J Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
Cypris of freshwater crustaceans. 
x82| Lvbll Pr. Geol. III. 933 Green cypriferous marls. 

Obs.'-^ [Erroneous formation. 
L. cyprinumy Gr. levirpivou are deriv. of Cyprus 
CrpitB, the henna plant.] 

1696 Blount Glotsogr.y CypHne. .of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Tree. [Hence in Abh X775 and mud. Diets.] 
Cypri&e (si-proin, -in), a.^ Ichth. [ad. L. 
typrm^uSf a. Gr. mnrpivos carp .1 Belonging to 
the carp genus Cyprtstus, or tne carp family, 
Cyprimdse. 

s8r 8 in Webster ; whence in mod. Dicti. 


Cypffiaa (sijwain), sh. Mite, [mod. f. L. eypHus 
of CoFFSB q.v.j A blue variety of Ymovianitjc 
supposed to cootain copptf. 

iln PniLurailf'fn. afia Cyprine. 

Cyprinid (siproinid). Jehth. [f. mod.L. 
Cyprinidm, the family of fresh-water Ashes of 
which the carp, eyprtnuSy is the type.] A Ash of 
the carp family. So O^rluifbna 0., carp-Uke * 
in stmeture. 

QypriBOdont (siprai'nadpntx hhth. [f. as 
mod.L. generic name Cppritiodon, from L cypriteus 
carp -I- Gr. dfiovr- tooth.} 

A. sb. A malacopterygions Ash of the fismily 
CyprittOiienlidsBy of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodm \ they differ from the cypnnids in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

1897 Agassiz Nat. liut. U. S. I. 48 Among fishes . the 
CypriDodonts, the Chsetodonts. 1887 C. C. Abbott IVaste- 
Land Wand. vi. 166 The mimy-barred cyprinodont that 
throngs every stream from Maine to Florida. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Hence Ojprlnodo*&11d, •Oo'atold a., of or allied 

to the Cyprinodonts. 

Oyprmoid (sipraimoid), a. and sb. Ichth. [f. 
L. cyprinus carp -1- -OID.] 

A. adj. Resembling or allied to the carp ; be- 
longing to the division CypHnoidea of Ashes, com- 
prising the Cyprinidee and other families, 

roi>D Cycl. A not. V. 387 In thecyprinoid families. 


1876 Brneobn Anim, Paratilet 9 A cyprinoid fish. 

B. sb. A Ash belonging to the Cyprincidea. 

1849 91 Todd Cycl. Anat. XV. 1x46/9 'The vascular tlssuo 
. . on the palate of the Cyprinoids. 1878 Bell GegtnbauePs 
Comp. Anat. 595 In the Cyprinmda the mucous membrane 
. .la interwoven with, .muscular fibres. 

Hence Ojprinot'daaii a. and sb. 

Cy]^pe*din. Med. [f. F. cypripide ^ Bot.I.. 
Cyprtpedtutn Lady's slipper (Linnseus Gen. PI. 
1015), app. a corruption of Cypripodium^ f. Gr. 
Kivpit Aphrodite + nobit shoe, nolkov little foot.] 

A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedium pubescensy a North American orchid ; 
used as an antispasmodic. 
x8fo-7a in Watts Diet. Chem. II. 300. 

II Cypris (ssi'pris). Zool. [tnud.L., a. Gr. Ki^irpir 
Aphrodite. (Names of Venus are applied to many 
shells.)] A genus of minute fresh-water cmstacea, 
having the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell. 


183a Lykll Print. Goal. II. 975 This cypris inhabits the 
lakes and ponds of England, wnera it is not uncommon. 
i860 Gossr Rom. Nat. Hist. 6j Tiny (prides and cyclopes 
disporting in the umbrageous groves of their world. 

Cyproid (sai-proid). Zool, [f. prec. + -OiD.] 
A crustacean allied to the Cypris. 

!!*■ Dana Crust. 11. 1407 Species of Cyproids. 

Cyprus, oypruB-lawn : see Cypress 3 . 

Cyprus (.fio/.) ; sec Ctpbe. 

Cypruite (sai pri^sait). Min. [f. Cyprus -k 
-ITE. J A sulphate of iron occurring in Cyprus. 

i8Ba Dana Min. Appi, iii. 33 Cyprusite. [Named x88x.] 

Cypryo, obs. form of Cypress 1. 

11 C3rpBala (si ps/li). Bol. [mod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
toApikfj hollow vessel, chest, box.] A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit ; an achene with an adnate calyx, 
as in the Compositm^ 

1870 Brntlsv Bot. 3x3 The Cypsela differs in nothing 
essential from the acKaenium, except in being inferior and 
of a compound nature. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. vii. | e. 995 
An akene whh adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 

Cypaeline (srps/lain),^. Zool. [f. L. cypselus, 
a. Cr. KviffsKos the swift.] Of the family Cypse- 
lidos or genus Cypselus of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. 

X874 Wood Nat. Hist. 987 The .Swifts, technically called 
the * CypaelinsB *, or Cypaeline birdx 

So 07'PMUforiii, Cy-pMloid, OjpMlcuiio'xpUo 
Oiljs,, having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypselimorphee. 

CypseloQfl (si’psflas), a. Hot. [f. Cypsela + 
-0TJS.J Of tlie nature of a Cypsela. 

X878 Masters Hetfrey's Bot. 999 The involucre, the 
cypseluus fruit, and the (mppus. 

Cyroean, obs. form of Ctroean. 

1609 Down AM Ckr. JAherty^^ The Cyrceon cupj of the 
Libertines, .transformeth ChrUiianiame into Epicuriame. 

Cyrole, Cyrouite, etc. : see Circle, etc. 

Gyre, obs. form of Sir, Sire. 

Cyred, obs. form of Cebei^ ppl. a. 

1998-80 W. Wardb tr. Atsxis* . 9 ocr, 1. 1. 14 b, A Violl well 
■topped with waxc and cyred clothe. 


Cyrenaio (ssiifn/ik), a. and sb. [ad. L. CyrI- 
ftatc-uSj a. Gr. KVjtpvaXabtj f. KDp^ Cyrene, a 
Crreek coloiw in Africa. In mod.F. Cyrlnatpee.'] 
A. adj. Belonffing to the school of the Socrstic 
philosopher Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doctrine 
was one of practical hedonism. 

i^z Milton Ch. Govt. 11. tx8sx) 179 Not Epieurui, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick rout. 1849 Maursck Mot. 
A Met. PhiUs. in Encyel. Metrep, sBs/T The Cyreaaic 
ooctrine. .terminated in Epicurism. 


[ B. sb. A Cyreoaic phUoaopher; a follower of 
I Aristippus. 

19B8 T, Bl /.a Primhmd. Fr. Acad. 1. set Aristippus and 
all the Cyrinaiks. L. M. tr. Du Boeds AceompEtRd 
Woman I. soo [Arfatippus] by birth a Cyrenian; from 
wlience his followers were call'd Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenmum 
9 Nov. 599/1 Even the Cyrenaics upheld a ceruln standard 
of pereonol dignity. 

Hence Oyranoilolea* the doctrine of Aristippus. 
OjrrMM’Mi, 0 .«Cyiucnaio. 

tSfli Contemp. Rev. Ang; B14 This reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanism or of the more selfish philosophy of pleasure 
known m Cyrenaicism. i8b8 Edm. Rev. XLVllI. aai 
A peculiar school of philoitophy, known over the lettered 
world by the title of the Cyrenean. 1847 Craiq, Cyreniem. 
CyrUliO (siri lik), a. [f. the proper name Cyril 
{Cyrill-us) + -10. In mod.F. eyriltiaue.'] Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the blavonic peoples 
of the Intern Church, the invention of which 
is attriboted to St Cyril in the yth century. The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v.). 

x88x Academy Mar. 996 llie Sla\*eB. when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cyrillic 
and the Glagolitic. 1884 . 9 a/. Rnf, ^ June 761/x The 
Russian Government . . had already forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character. 
Cyrlng, obs. form of Sy hinge. 

Cjrloloffio (siri^l^d^ik), a. In 7 ks^o-. The 
antriogical form of Curiologto. So Oynolo'gloal. 

s69«-6o Stanley Hist. Philos, (ttoi) 350/1 In the Kyrio- 
logick way, to expreu the Sun, they make a Circle : the 
Moon, a CreAcent. x8^ Johnson Typograpkia II 434 
Cynological Hieroglyphics^ in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense ; as the iizi^e of a man was placed for 
a man. x8a8 Webster, CyriologiCy relating or pertaining 
to capital letters [An error, reprinted in later Diets ] 
Cyrographer, obs. form of Chiboguafbbu. 
Cryrio- (sait^-), repr. Gr. uvpro- from nvprbt 
curved, arched. In some recent technical terms, 
as Cyi^oe^ratlto Pabtonl.y a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus CyrtcceraSy having the shell incurved 
or bent like a horn. So 07rtoo«ratl*tlo, Oyrto*- 
coraA adjs . ; Cjrtooo'ratld, a member of the 
family containing C'yrloceras. Oyrtograph, an 
instrument for the same purpose as the cyrtometer 
{Syd. Soe. Lex.). 07‘rtold a., resembling a hump 
or swelling on the back (Syd. Soe. Lex.>. OjTto- 
lito Min.y a vatiety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). OyrtoWMtor [h*. eyrto* 
mitre^ an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest; also {IPi/sofi's C.) for 
measurement of the head ; whence Ojrrtomt'trlo a , 
Cyrtoinetry. Oyrtoityle, a circular portico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
^Webster, 1864). 

1867 Amer. yml, Se. Ser. 11. XLIV. 994 Before the blow- 
pipe c3ritolice glows brilliantly. 1870 S. Gkk Anscultation 
jr Perc, ii. xo'l'he Cyrtometer. 1879 Kiiohy Print. Med. 45 
When the outlincM are drawn on paper by the help of the 
cyrtometer. 1885 I^ancet 96 Sept., A cyrtometric tracing 
taken of the chest about the nipple level. 

Cyrurgien, -erie, early ff. Chiruroeon, etc. 
Cysars, -erB, -ors, -ours, obs. flf. .Scisbohb. 
C^e, Cyser, obs. forms of Size, Cider. 
Cysme, obs. form of Schism. 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 oist. [ad. mod.L. cysHs 
(in earlier use : see Ctbtis) ; in mod.F. kyste.^ 

1 . Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an animal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 

c 1710 W. Gibbon /'arriet^g Ditpens. ii. 1. 1 1734) 96 Under 
their [vipers'] longue is a little Cy5t or bag where the poison 
is deposited. Mohrk Amer. Ccog. 1 . aaB The Ink or 

Cuttle fish . is furnished with a cyst of black liquor, s866 
Treas, Bot.^ Cyxt.. the hollow spaces in parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, as in the rind of the orange. 

2 . Path. A closed cavity or sac of a morbid or 
abnormal cliaracter, containing liquid or semi- solid 
matter. 

X731-X800 Dailky, Cisf. .a Tumour where the obstructed 
Matter collects ns 111 a Hag. X807-S6 S. Cootbr Pint Lines 
Surg. led. 5) 35 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 
often of venr considerable thickness. 
fg. 1884 yaunt in a yunhyi As it were, form an indelible 
cyst of penal associations round the very Idea. 

b. spec. The sac enclosing a hydatid, or larval 
form of a species of Yainia or tape- worm, found 
parasitic in man and various other animals. (Cf. 
A0EPHALOCY8T.) 

X7X3 Chrselobn Anat. (1796) xSx The liver full of hy> 
detid^ and cysts of hydatids adhering to it. t888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Lifii 931 The cyst in which the Cysti- 
cereus lies is formed by the irritated jissueB of its host. 

8. Biol, and Cryptogamie Bot? A cell or cavity 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc. ; €.g. 
the spore-case of certain fungi. 

1897 Berkeley Cryptog, Bot. 134 Mflller Informs os that in 
C, tuberculosa, be has repeatedly seen two kinds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and constituting anthendia, the other larger and at 
length producing spores. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc, 11. {. 063 
Th^ occasionally develop an enveloping cyst and thus 
become encysted soosporet. 

4 . Comb., as ^st fluid, •wall, -ttform ; cyst 4 ihe a. 
>• 8^18 Todd CycL Anmt. IL aso/s Cyst-lDce tumours. 
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9*7.^*** cyirt-wortitt <m one anioul give liae lo top^ 
Vrorme in another and viet^tjvrta, 

Cyvt. obs. form of Cisv. 

CgfSt-f comWning form of Gr. ieian$^ Cm be- 
fora vowela (cf* Ctsti-, Ctbto-) : an 0yiita‘lgto 
Qr^dKyot pain] /'aid,, pain in the 
bladder, of a tpasmodic character. CraU'otaoF 
FGr, larootr exteniion : see Eotasis], dilatation of 
the bladder ; fp^c. a form of Utbotomy in which 
the neck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the atone. Cj'Btalmiatli [Gr. 
lAMin, worm], a cystic worm. G7vta'&* 

ebj^ OjBto*Bo]ijBia [Gr. iyx^fM infusion], 
a kind of connective tissue occurring in some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; hence Osratonobyniatoiui a, 
Oyatbopatio a. (Anaf.) [F. tysihipatiqutx see 
II BPATio], applied to ducts supposed to pass directly 
from the liver to the gall-bladder. 

xWj SoLLAS S/att^s in Encyct, Brit. XXII. 419 A tUnue, 
wsttnck^t, wnicn in some respects resembles certain 
forms or vegetable parenchyme, occurs in some sponges. 
Jttid.. Cystenchyme ve^ commonly forms a layer just below 
the skin of some G€odiHU 9 ,^r\\c\i\ju\yo^Packjg» 9 iaiuma. 
1676 Phillips, CysU/atick Arttrit, sSap'47 Tooo Cyci. 
Auat. III. Z76/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder .. 
receives its secretion through, .cysthepatic ducts. 

Cysted (si-stdd), a. rare. [f. Cyst + -si>] 
Enclosed in ja c^, encysted. 

s^ in Johnson (CisUtf)'* hence in later Dicta. 

C^ter, oysteme, obs. ff. Sister, Cistern. 

C^ti- (sii»ti), combining form of Gr. itiartt, 
Cyst; in many modem technical words: as Oy* 
Btl'ooloiui a. [L. •colus inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst. Ojrstl'fsroiui a. [L. -fer bearing], beanng 
or producing cysts. Qrstlform a., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. C^sti^gsToiis a. [L. 
bearing] , bearing or containing cysta Cystirrhos** 
[F. cystirrh/f\^tysiorrhaa (see Cysto-). Oywti- 
toms [F. cysiitome\ Gr. roftof cutting], an in- 
strument fur cutting open the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 

18S5 Atketmum xi Apr. 474/9 The cysticolous Myzosto- 
mida. These i«rafitc<i inhabit cysts.. which.. are malfor- 
Illations of the tisumes of the bo-.t produced by the irritation. 
1 ^-mTodo Cycl. Anat. 11 . 107/9 The Cystiforni Eiitozoa. 
1U5 W. Kobekts Utin. Renal Dis. (ed. 4) 11. i. 939 
Detise fibrous tissue, containing many large cy«tiform 
spaces. iSTO HoLMKS.'^1«.^ Sure. 1 . 51X Cystic or cystigerous 
growths. 1830 S. Cool i?n /^/rt. Praci. Surg. 37^ystUome. 

Cystic (si'stik), a. [a. F. cystique (Pard 16th 
c.\ ad, mod.L. cysticus, f. Gr. type *Kuarue6%, f, 
KvarK : see Cyst and -lo.] 

1. Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder ! ns eystic artery, dud. 

1634 T, Johnson Parey s Chirurg, 111 The cj'sticke twins 
f? om the ^ate veine [uf the livct]. a xyjK Arbutiinot (J ), 
I'he bile ui of two sorts ; the c^tick . .or toe hepatick. 1831 
K. Knox Ch^uet'gAnat.ToiThe cystic artery, .sends a very 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder. 

188s MivartCVs/ 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

b. Cystic oxide : ■ Cystine, Cystic calculus, a 
urinary calculus containing cystine ; so cystic urine. 

z8so Edin. Rev. XVII. x66 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name it the cystic oxide. 1834 Good Study Aud. IV. 407 
The Cy«itic Calculus has a crystalline appearance. 1810-47 
1 'oDD Cycl. Anat. 111 . 805/a Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat. 

3. JPath. Of the nature of a cyst ; characterized 
by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst s). 

1713 R. Russkll in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 977 , 1 sepa- 
rated a Cystick Tumour. 1S77 Robbbts Handbk Med. I. 
S«> Ovarian dropsy, .is a cystic disease of the ovary. 

4. Enclosed or living in a cyst, as a hydatid. 

iSS9 Todd CycL Anat, V. 95/9 The Cystic Entosoa. 

1877 Huxley Inv. Anim. iv. eii In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm. 

11 CystioerOU (Si 8 tis 5 *ikj^ 8 ). Zool. Pi. -oi 
(-sai). [mod L., f. Gr. sri^orcr bladder 4 KipKos tall. 
y, tysliccrque.'] The scolex or larva of a tape- worm 
in its eiimtcd state ; a hydatid. 

X841-7X T. R. JoNBB Anim. Kin^ (ed. 4) 159 The dis- 
covery that the cystiform Entosoa, CanurusuaA Cystkercus 
. .are merely the ScoUces of ordinary Tape worms. 187a 
H. Walton J>is. Eye 94 The cysUcercus, the., larval 
state of the. .pork tape- worm, gains access to the human 
body by bdlng swalloemd in an earlier larval Condition. 

Hence OjrstlosToal a., Ojrsttos'roold a. and 
sh.y 07Stiosrooi*dAl a. 

iBjB CoBLAND DM, Praet. Med. 111 . 11. 1385 A portion of 
tim Temia past through a true cysticercal (bladder-worm) 
stage. Ibid., True Cyetkerci occur only in warm-blooded 
aniimls. .and cysticerooid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 18(77 HvxLby Anat. Inv, Anim. iv. ax 9 The dog 
devours the louse, and the Cystlcercoid becomes a Tania 
cucumerina in his Intestine. 

Oystiel* (tittncl). [dim. of Cyst after L, 
type ^cytHae/a ; see -oulb.] A small cyit : applied 
by Owen to an organ, supposed to be that of near- 
injg, in some AcdUphm, 

1^ OwsxAmat, Inv, Anim. lx. 169 The part, for which, 


^,lu chana^rislle «Maiaitcy,.« hows profMusd iha 
d^ita term of .*cy•tide^ Jbii tjo In somaTASeidim 
t fa^cyatic ly are not oomplicased widt pjgmmt-ealis. . 
ClyimA (si*stid )4 [i, xnod.L 4 tysHi Cm + «i». j 

1. A member of the order QM^ea or 
Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms ; a eystidean. 

iS6a Dana Man, GeeL z6a Tnm Cystlds are the most 
anomlous of Radiates, 1S77 Ls CerNTE Elem. (M. (1879) 
era Stemmed Echlnodemia a Crinoids, may be divided iuio 
tlm families, viz. : x. Crintda, a Cyatids, 3. Blaatida 

2 . Zool. * *llie sac-like clUatra embryo oi some of 
tlie Polyzoa * {Syd. Soc, J.ex.\ 

1S77 Huxlbv Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 459 From one end of 
*”}•, cy?t*d, one or more polyptdes are developed from 
thickenings of the wall of tlie aac. 

Cjratidaaii (sisu*dzfui). Ceol. [f. mad.L. 
cystidea, f. cystis : see Cyst and -id.] •Cystid i. 

• pAkiA Man. Ceol. 398 Cysttdeans. .became extinct 
la® heginmng of the Devonian. 1878 Page Adv, Text^ 
Bk.Geol. xIl 907 So may a cyiaidean . . ne considered a sea- 
urchin attached to the bottom by a similar jointed oolumn. 

II Csniti'dilUtt. Pot. PI. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type ^nvoriliw, dim. of cdorit bladder ; in m^. 
F . cystidion : sometimes anglicized Oystida.] 

1 . Link’s name for a i -celled, indehiscent, supe- 
rior, membranous, apocarpous fruit ; « utriculus. 

2 . One of the proj^tmg cells originating among 
the basidia of h^^enomyoctons fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile baaidia. 

1858 Carpenter Peg Phy*. | 778 Thtnt. .eyetuHa have 
been supposed lo have the nature of aiilheridia j but tins is 
Uncertain. z88i Card, Chron. No. 403. 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glutinous bodies. 

O^Btue (si‘stain). Chem. Also -In. [mod. 
f. (Jr. ifuffTir bladder -p -ink.] An organic base, 
CiNHOtSOj, a yellowish ctystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

1843 Junes in Trans. Med.-^Ckirurg. Soc. XXVI, z 10 The 
layers exterior to this nucleus conuined no cystine. 

attnb. 1833 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 4) vii. 1B7 The 
specific gravity of cyatine urme is generally below the 
ayera^. i88s W. Roberts Vnn. 4- Renal Du. (cd. 4) i. 
lii. 80 The following case of cystine calculus . . occurred in 
the Manchester Infirmary. 

Hence 07Etlnu‘xla, the condition of body in 
which c)’&tine ia found in the urine. 

G. Bird Urin. Deposits vii. 193. 

II Cystis (si’stis). Obs, Also 6 ohiatia, [med. 
or mod.L., a. (ir. xdirns bladder.] ■■Cyht, 

*Sf3 Traheron I'igds Chirurg. 11. v, 39 Thys caustjiie 
MMicyne bathe strengthe, to breake the node, .euen to the 
chistis or purse. ,1646 Sis 'J'. Browns Pseud. hO. xio The 
humour [is] contained, .in a vesicle or little bladder, though 
some afTirme it hath no cvbtis or bag at all. 1758 Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. <1771) 949 The Cystis of the Hydrocele. 

II Cystitis ^sistai’iis). Path. [f. prec. 4* -ms. 
K. cystite."] Inflammation of the blorldcr. 

17^-83 W. Cullen First Lines f 43Z (1897) TI, 83 The 
Cyhtitis, or inflammation of the bladder. Z878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg, (z879> II. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, prostatic disease, stiiuure, or gonorrhoea. 

Cysto- (sisti?), combining foim of Gr. abonjm^ 
avarts bladder, cyst, usually in reference to the 
urinary bladder; as in Oystobiilio’BoeSla [see 
Udbonocele], hernia of the blatlder through the 
inguinal opening. Oy'atooela [F. cystocile ; Gr. 
idiKri tumour, Ckle], hernia of the bladder. Gysto- 
oif [-CTTBi, one of the large and cyst-likc cells of 
cystenchyma in sponges. 07 Bto*ss>^o^ [-OENOUS], 
producing cysts, cystiferous. Oyston&o'rplious 
[Gr. pop(p^ form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. OystoplMt {Biol.) I Gr. vKaorrbt formed, 
moulded], a cell having a cell- wall. Cystopls'stio 
a. belonging to cystoplasty. Cy’StoplMtjr 

[F. cystoplastie\, an operation for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal iiatula. 
OTStopls-glo a., relating to cystoplegia or paralysis 
of the bladder. Cystorrlus'a f Gr. fioia flow, flux], 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrh. 
GsTstosoops [Gr. -aaovos viewingl, sb. an instru- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder; 
V, to examine (the bladder) with this instr^ent. 
Q3rst0800*plo a., relating to or performed with the 
cystoscope. Oystospasm, spasm of the bladder. 
Cjrstospa'stio a., relating to cystospasm. Oy'Sto- 
toniis [so in F. : Gr. -rofiot cutting], an instru- 
ment for the operation of cystotomy ; also an in- 
strument for lacerating the capsule of the crystalline 
lens in the operation for cataract. C^jrsto'tomj 
[Gr. ’TOfua cutting], cutting into the bladder for 
extraction of a stone or other purpose. 

z88o Maynb Es^s. Lex. 954 Cystobukmeeele ..ntwa 
kind of Hernia, in which the urinary bladder protrudes 
through the inguinal opening. s8ii in K. Hoove*. Med. 
Diet,, Cystoeele. 1878 Grosr Dis, Bladder 343 The 
bladder Ss liable to protrude from the pelvic caviw, con- 
stituting what is denominated a cystocele. /Auf. 43 Cat^h 
of the bladder, technical^ denominated cy»torrhcBa. 1889 
Fenwick in BHt. Med. 7^4 6 July, Since the introdurtion 
of the incandescent-lamp cystoscope. 1^ Ibid, 10 June 
itog In nearly every case of tumour which 1 have cysto 
scoped. 78/^ I Apr. 49/3 On cystoncopic examination, 1847 
South tr. CkeBud Surg. H. <94 The OMrmor now grasps 
the cystotome with his right lumd. 1889 Wells Diseases 
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the opevaiioii ofeystmomy yesterday. 

Cyaftoomn Bat. ff. Crsviv -4 Or. 

aapwbf fruit.j aoxuftl fruit of th« PtarUm^ 
a group of AIgm \ hlso calkd CsTmoaliF^ Itoco 


OysSosvypIo a. 

1S7S Bennett ft Dybe tr. Saekt Bei. 0x3 Theieeaytadle^ 
here termed the CystocBry. IM. §35 The cysiofiitpa oon* 
sist el branches lormed of only one or two celts. tSIp 
Atkemeum 14 Dec 698 The spedmen exhibited {CrmBaria 
divefjgms) pces e s a ed tetraspone and cyntcaarpic Anils. 

Oymid (ststoid), a. and sb, [mod, f. Gr. 
avorrit bladder, Cyst 4- -oiD 1 in modiF. tysiMel} 
A. L PaiA, Of the nature of a cyst. 

ttyi HoLMCEdryrr..S'wr7r.(ed.a)V. a56Cytloidformatfoix«. 
1^4 Jonkb ft SiEv. Pa^l Auai. 155 Cyscdd Tuttonrs. 

2 . Geoi, Helonging to the order CystMta of 
fossil echinoderms : see Cthtix). 


1878 Page 7 V.T^jfir 8 . Geoi. aiU. #94 Aasoog the eelil* 
noderms a few crinoid and cyatoid forms. 

B. sb. Paid. A cystoid formation ; « Cyst a. 

1878 Thomas Dis, H'emen (148 Ihe cyntoids of the ovary. 

Hence Qjstol*deaa a, Cystoid a. a ; jrA A mem- 
ber of the Cystoidea. 

CystolitiA(si‘stdli])\[CTSTO- 4 Gr.Ai 8 -ot stone.] 

L Bot. A club-shaiNsd stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing mlimte crystals of 
calcium carbonate. 

1^7 Henfrky Elem. Bet. 503 Crystals, .accumulated on 
a clavate process .. called cy stolithes. 187s Bennett Seukd 
Bot, 64 Masses of cellulose, .known as Cystoliths. 

2 . Path, * Stone or calculna of the bladder* (Syd. 
Soc. Lex,). Hence OystoU^tUo a, [in F. 
lithiQue\ relating to stone in the bladder. 

Worckstkr Cites Dunclison [Cysteliiku), 

liCFStoma (siBtdii*m 8 ). Paid, PI. oystomftfcs. 
[mod. i. (jr. Kvarts CY 8 T 4 ‘-d)r/d forming nouns 
of product.] 

a. A tumour containing cysts ; a cystic tumour, 
b. A cyst or cystic tumour which is a new develop- 
ment, 08 distinguished from one in which the sac 
is a natural formation (Syd, Soc, Lex.), 

187a Peableb Over. Tumours 30 Alt ovaHan cystomata 
coiiiiiin several, .cysts at the beginning. 1878 fraoneds 
Gen. Pathol. <04 A small portion of cysu are new fornuv 
lions ; properly so-called cystoiiiata. 

Oysto asatoas a , oi the nature of a cyatoma. 

tBf 6 Wmgme's Gen, Pathol. 475 A cystomatoes adenoma 
of the pituitary body of the site m a walnut was observed. 

C^stoss (sistJu's), a. rare- •. [f. L. type ♦r/- 
stbsusi see Cyst and -osb.] Containing, or resem- 
bling, a cyst ; cystic. 1884 in WRasTEa. 

Cystous (si'sUs), a. rare-^, [f. Cyst 4- -ous : 
cf. mod.F. cysteux.} *prec. 

i8j^7 in Dunclison. s88a Syd, See. Lex., Cystous, same 
as Cystic, 

Cytarin, oyteTii(e, obs. ff. cittern, Cithbrn. 

-C^O (sait). Biol. [atl. Gr. xi/r-or hollow, re- 
ceptacle.] p'requent in composition with the sense 
‘ cell as in collencvte, cystocyte, leucocyte, etc, 

Cyte, -sane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. Ciiy, Citiebv. 

Cytharist, Cythar ; see Cith-, Cider. 

Cythen : see Six v. Ohs., to strain. 

Cytheraan (sij^erran), a. and sb. [f. L. Cy- 
therca » Gr.Kvfl^ptia a name of Aphrodite or Veniui, 
from Ki^pa Cythera, Cerigo.] A. adj, 

1 . Pertaining to Venus ; also transf. (cf. B). 

1866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 45 A Cytberaean temple 

under State sopervision and protection. 

2 . rertainiiig lo the planet Venus. 

z88s Clerks Pop, Hist. A siren, 984 Three distinct atmo- 

r ' eres- the solar, terrestiial, and cytherean— ^mbinc to 
enm outlines. 


B. sb, A votaress of Venns ; a prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in India ; also generally. 

Z751 Beauphilosopher 938 The Baron. .obliged him.. to 
tacK about to some other Cytherean. 1807 1 . Johnson 
Orient. Voy. 96 'J'he contaminated embrace or a modern 
Cyihercan. 

Cytharonia'nia. [C as prec. 4 * Mania.] 
Nymphomania. 

1874 in Dunclison. 1884 in Syd, Sec. Lex, 

Cythole, Cythren, var. Citolb, Cxtbkrn Ohs, 

Cytisins (si-tisain). Chem. [mod. t 06 X 14 ^ 
-INK.] A poisonous alkaloid, C^ HsaNgO, extracted 
from the ripe seeds oi the Laburnum, C. Laburttum, 
and other species of Cytisus. 

1830 Linoley N, S, Bet, 91 The saedt of the Laburnum 
are poisonouR ; they contain a principle called Cytmiiia. 

attrih, 1878 tr. ZtemssetCs Cycl. Med, XVI 1 . 805 Cytisine 
poUonlng. 

II CyUsQS (si'lisliis). Bot, [L., a. Gr. tebriatn 
a shrubby leguminous plant.] ft. A shrubby plant 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writer^ as 
useful for fof'der ; now identified with the Shrubby 
Medic, Medicagp arborea, b. Bet, Adopted by 
Linnaeus as tlie name of a genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, inclnding the common Broom 
(though this has bv many been made the type of 
a separate genus), the laburnum, and other specks, 
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one of which ([C. racemosus), a well-known early 
flowering greenhouse and window plant with a pro- 
fusion of yellow flowers, is the Cytisus of florists. 

By early writers the name wan often applied to other 
atinibby leguminoiu plants. 

tS4BT UBMEa NamtM of Herbeif Cytiaus groweth plcn- 
tuoualy in mount Appennine..! haue not sene it in 
Enji£lande. Cytiaui may be called in engliahe ire trifoly. 
11^76 Lyte Dodotns vi. Ixi, Cytiaus it a ahrubbe or buah 
with ieaues, not muche vnlyke l^enugreke, or Sene; the 
flowera be faire and yellow, almost like to Broome dowers. 
a 1719 CoMoeavE Ovid't Art cf Lm/§ There tamariska 

with thick'leav'd box are found. And cytiaua and garden- 
pines abound.^ 1704 Martyn RousMau* xxv. 36a 
Evergreen Cytiaua has the flowers coming out singly from 
the aide of the stalk. Singleton Virgil 1. 8 No 

[more] my goats, .the blooming cytisus. .shall you browse. 
iBpa Star 14 May t/7 Marguerites, .wave gaily above rows 
of drooping cytisus and hanging grass. 

CytitlS (slidi'tis). [mod. f. Gr. levrot skin + 
-ITI8 ] * Inflammation of the skin ' {Syd. Soc, Lex.), 
Oytlyng, ubs. form of Kitlino. 

C^O-f combining form of Or. #ci 5 to* hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modem formations with the 
meaning ' cell ' (cf. -crT£), and used in many bio- 
logical terms: as Cttoblast, etc.: see below. 
Ojrtooo'ocma [Of. leugKot berry], Haeckel's term 
for the nucleus of a Cytula or impregnated ovum. 
Oytogeneals, the generation or production of 
cells ; OTtogeno'tlo a., pertaining to cytogenesis ; 
Cytoge*nio, OTto'genous adjs., producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells ; Cyto - 
gonj Oytoiogy, the study of cells 

and their formation. Oy'toplasin, the sub'^tance 
forming the essential constituent of cells, proto- 
plasm ; s/ec. the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Oytoplawmlo a., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm ; Oy’toplASt, 
the body or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(cf. Bioplast). Oytopyge [Gr. rump], the 
excretory opening or anus of a unicellular animal. 
Cy'tOBtome [Gr. erd/ia mouth], the absorljent 
opening or mouth of a unicellular animal ; Oyto‘- 
■tomoua a.f pertaining to the cytostome. C^oao'a 
x/^ //. {ZooL)^ [Gr. {^ov animal], a synonym of the 
Spoivzoa or Cregarinida, 

1839 'I’onn Cycl, Anal, V, 140/1 1'he blastodennic cells are 
produced by a proceas of cytogenesis. 1876 IVa/fnerx Gen. 
Pathol. 439 Cytogenic tissue consists of a vascular fibrous 
framework and uf cells. 1874 Jones & Sikv. Pathol. Anat. 
153 Cytogenous connective-tissue is met with iii other 
organs. 1889 Aihoumum 4 May 571/a The quest ions of 
variation, heredity, cytology, Ac. 1874 Barker tr. Prey's 
Uistol. 66 This primordial cel I -substance is known at the 
present day hv the name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, KOlliker, ana Dujardin respectively the names 
bioplasm, cytoplasm, and sarcode. 1889 Vines in Nature 
■4 Oct. 634 The embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum. 
180X M. Hartoo in Nature XLIV, 484/1 The union of 
cells, cytoplast to cy toplaat. 1888 Rollhston & J ackson 
Anim. L(fe 833 Infusoria. .A mouth or cytoatoine with an 
oral tube, and>an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endtmarasitic Opalinidae. 1885 Ray Lankesiek in 
F.ncycl. Brit. XIX. 859 The falciform young .. penetrates 
a cell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
flnit stages of its giowth (hence called CytoMoa\. 
C^Oblast (s9i‘lt7| blast). Biol. Jmod. f. (by 
Sclueidcn) CvTO- + -blast germ. h. cytolf/aste.] 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the 
germinal spot from which its development proceeds. 

A term introduced by Schleiden (a 1840)00 the hypothesis 
that it was the germ from which the cell springs. 

184^ Baly tr. yi/t/ller's Phystol. 1 . 47 In some cases the 
cytoblasts seem to be permanent, ttyo Bentley Bot. a6 
Almost all young cells contain one or more bodies called 
Nuclei or Cytoblasts. 

Cytoblastema (^aitpblipstrma). Biol. [f. ns 
prec. (by bchlciden) + Blastema protoplasm. F. 
cytoblastime'\ A name for the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced. 

184a Baly tr. Mailer's Physiol. II. 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema. 188a Gilburt 
in yml. Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. ir. No. r. 31 The sub- 
stance in M'hich the cells arose was named ccll-germinating 
material or cytoblastema. 

Hence OytoblutanLal, CytoblavtamatouB, 
07tobla4rte*iiilOi Oytoblasta’iaoiis adjs 
1859 Todd Cycl. Anat.V. 770 Cytoblastcmal formations. 
Oytode (sdi'tJid). Biol. [f. as prcc. with 
cnoing -oi>K, repr. Gr. -91817?, -ofifli;?, -like, -form.] 

1 . A microscopic non-nuclealed unicellular mass of 
rotoplasm, the lowest form in which life is exhi- 
ited. (A term proposed by Haeckel in 1S66.) 
1879 tr. JlaeckeVs EvoL Man I. vL 130 Cytods: living, 

independent existences which consist merely of an atom of 
plasm. 188a Gilburt in Jral. Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. 
11. No. I. at A cell is a little ma.ss of protoplasm, inside 
which lies a nucleus ; while a cytode is a little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus. 

2. 'Also applied to the lymph and lymphoid 
cells ; called also Leucocytes^ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Oytoid (sdi‘toid\ a. Biol. [f. as prec. + -OID.] 
Of the nature of a cell ; cell-like. Also sb. 

1870 Rollehton Anim. Life Introd. No morpho- 


logical unit, nor even any call-like or * cytoid * body, can 
have been at work. thw. 18 Cbouveoui experiments., 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain onimm cells, still 
of certain animal *cytoids' or Meucocytes', the vaccine 
poison is inoperative. s88a Syd. Soc. Lex.^ Cytoid cer» 
puseles, Henle’s term for Leucocytes. 

OytolA, Cytrin, -yn(e, -on : see Cit-. 

Gytte« obs. f. Citt ; var. Sits Ods., aorrow. , 

Cyttenere, var. of Citinkr Oks., citizen. 

extern, obs. form of cittern^ Cithxbh. 
Cyttyn, Cytuat. obs. ff. Sit, Situatb. 

U Gsrtnla (srtiiifla). [mod.L., dim. f. Cm, 
Gr. irvT«t taken as -cell.] The parent cell of an 
organism ; an imprrgnam ovum. 

1879 tr. Ifeuckets Evol. Man II. xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation of a cell-kernel, from the 
morula, the parent-ccll breaks up, by repeated division, 
into numerous cells. 

Hence Oy'tnloplajna, the protoplasmic substance 
of a cytula. 

CyUf cynle. Modem literary adaptations of 
cyula, latinized lorm in Gildas and Nennius of 0 £. 
c^ol^ ciolx-^cittL Keel, boat, sailing vessel. 

Lcsss Gildas De Excidio Brit, xxiii. Tribus, ut lingua 
ejus[gentis]exprimitur cyulis, nobtra lingua longis navibus. 
r6so Nennius Euiog. Brit, xxviii, Treschiulx. - in quibus 
erant Hun et Hengist. Cf. OE. CAmi.(Laud MS.) an. 449 
Hi ha coman on prim ceolum hiUer to Brytene ] toie 
Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) xs8 (L) ) Embarqu’d in forty 
cyules or pinnaces, and .sailing about the Piets* coasts, /bia. 
11. 66 (I) ) In cve^ ciule thirtie wives. 1876 Skene Celtic 
Scot. 1 . 1. iii. 146 'Three cyuU came from Germany. 

Gyve, obs. form of Chive, Sieve. 

Gyy- : see Si- ; Gyyn : see SlE v. Obs. 

It Cteako, [Polish spelling of Magyar csdio — 

tja ka.] = Chaco, Shako. 

1891 Daily Ne^vs 96 Dec. 3/7 From the sicles of the cart 
dangled their swords and crakot. 

CsaTf taar (tsaj, zai). Also 7 sarr, oaaar, 
osarr, kaar, 8- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Kuss. uupb ( - tsar*)t in Bulg. itap, king, sovereign 
emperor, Serv. uap, emperor, Croatian, Boh,, Pol, 
car f^tsar, 0 in the Roman Slavonic orthography 
— It in Cyrillic, being pronounced Is or German 2). 
The Russian foim is reduced from earlier (iith c.) 
Itbcapb (fj»Jrtr‘') - OSlav. it'Lcapb {tshaf^\ in 
oblique cases Rhcap- {ishar-)^ 'Csesar, emperor, 
0aaiKtvs, king’, also (in latter senses) itapb. (In 
Kuhsian, the full form uecaph is retained in the 
sense ' Cresar ’ and ‘ (ancient Roman) emperor ’ ; 
cf. Serv. itecap applied to the German emperor, 
while iiap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav, word ultimately represents L. Cxsar, but 
came, according to Miklorich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the general sense 
‘emperor*: cf. Goth. OHG. keisar, OLG. ktsar, 

ON, key'sari, whence also Finnish keisari, Rsth. keiser, 
keisri. For the change of Germanic k toe ts in Slav., 
cf Church. The spelling with cz- is against the usage of 
all Slavonic languages; the word was so spelt by Hcrbcr- 
stein, Rerum Mosiovit. Commentapi 1540, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia in Wcbteni Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languajtes generally ; 
in some of these it is now old-fashioned ; the usual Ger. 
form in now zar, and French has recently adopted tsar^ 
which is also liecuming frequent in English, and Las been 
adopted by the Times newspaper, as the most suitable 
F.nglish spelling ] 

The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia ; 
historically, borne also by Servian rulers of the 
14th c., ns the Tsar Stephen Dushan. 

in Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
Ivan III, 1462 1505, and by his son Basil or Vasiiit^ but was 
formally assumed by Ivan IV in 1547. According to 
Herberstein ii.s actual sense in Russian was ‘king', but it 
was gradually taken as=' emperor a sense whioi it had 
in other Shavonic languages. Peter the Gre.at introduced 
the title imherator ‘emperor*, and the official style is now 
‘ Emperor of .all the Ru.HSias,Tbar of Puland.and Grand Duke 
of Finland ’ ; but the Russian popular appellation is still tsar, 

1 534 Edkn Decades ago [tr. Herberstein] Wheras now this 
pnnee is caiiled au Emperour, 1 haue thought good to shewe 
the tytle, and the cause of this ei ror. Note therefore that Czar 
in the Uuthens tounge signifieih a kynge, wheras in the lan- 
guage of the Slauons, PolJoiis, Boheme.s, and other, the same 
woorde Czar signiheth Cesar by whiche name Themperours 
haue byn commonly cauled. sgoi G. Flktcijer Russe 
Contmrv. (Hakluyt Soc.) a6 Sometimes fthere is nj quarrell 
betwixt them and the Tartar and Poland ambassadours, 
who refuse to call him czar, that U emperour, i6Ca J . Davies 
Voy. Amhass. 93 The word Czaar signifies King, which 
may be seen in their Bible, where the Muscovites, speaking 
of David and his successors, .they call them Czaars. 1667 
Evelyn Diary 98 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver'd 
his speech in the Russe language aloud, .half of it consisted 
in reMtition of the Zarr's titles. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 394 
The Russian Ksar In Mosco. 1751^7 tr. Keysler't Tresv. 
(1760) I. >94 llie czar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. 1890 Morrill Russia 56 Ivan assuming the 
cognizance of the double-headed eagle, and partially taking 
the title of Tsar, the complete assumption of it being the 
achievement of Ivan IV. 1893 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar* s yacht, the Tsarevna. 

Ci»*rat6, tsarate. [f* prec. ^ -ate The 
oflUce or position of czar or tsar. 

1863 Edwardvs Polish Captifniy I. 999 In 161 z lAdislai 
..was offered the Tsarate of Muscovy by the Council of 
Boyars. s88b Coetellob in Macm. Mag. XLV. 414 With- 
out really endangering the Ccarate. 


OiaTdoiiie [f. CzAB ^ 

The dominion, office, or power of a czar or liar. 

1841 A. C. STitLiNQ RuuUs 158 The old oiardoins^^KMaa 
and Astrachan. 1684 A. J, Evans in ArchmoL XLIX. 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czard^ 

HCsarovitoli^ -wioh, ts«r-(taT/vitJ, Rum. 

tsar/’vitj). Also spelt (after Polish) esarowifSt 
•witch, etc. [a. Russ. mape'BHVL {tsar^vili)t son 
of a tsar; in Pol. carowice^ F. tsarawUe, Ger. 
tarcwiisch, etc. Sc-e Czab.] A son of a tsar. 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Paul I, by that of 
Bejandlt BHUSb * Grand Dnke*, Hi. 'great prince*. 
The eldest son or hereditary prince has the 
diflferentiated title Cesareviich, -witch, Russian 
itecapeBiTTb, formed on i^ecapb, Caesar, emperor.) 

1710 Load. Geu. No. 4688/z The Csarowitz, his Czarish 
M^iasty’s Son, is expected here this Evening. 171a /bid. 
No. 4985/9 The Czarowitz.. setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G. B. McClellan in Jv. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
15 1 The army of the Cesarovitch. 

II Caarevna, taarevna (tsare vna). [Russ. 
itapoBHa.] A daughter of a tsar. (No longer 
ail official title in Russia ; the wife of the Cesare- 
vitch is the ( esare'vna. See prec.) 

1880 in WRBSTKa Supp. 1890 Mospill Russia 343 The 
favourite of the Tsarevna Sophia. 1890 Tf/nes 30 Jan. 9/3 
High personages— among them.. the Czarevna [meeming 
the Cesarevna]. 1893 [See Czak]. 

Cia-riaiip a., CBa*rio, a. -Czarish. 

17x0 Luttkbll Brie/ Ret. (1857) VI. 631 His czartan. 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of the peace. t76a 
Gentl. Mag. 388 Her Czarian miueaty's zeal fur religion. 
i66a J. Davien Voy. Ambass.^^ney aive their Soveraign 
the quality of. .Czaar and his Czaanck Majesty. 1843 tr. 
Custiue's Emp. Czar 11 . 3^5 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller. 

Gaa'rlcide. nonce-wd. [f. Czab -y -cite.] 

The murder, or the murderer ol a tsar. 

1883 Lavrofp tr. Slepniak's Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
. .a partisan of Czaricide. 1883 St. James' Gaz. 15 Feb. 6 
'The scaffold on which the Czancides expiated their crime. 

t Csa'rill. Obs. [a. Germ, czarin, ftarin ; f. 
czar. ear. with the German suffix -in of fcaiserin, 
konigitiy furstin. etc.] — Cz \rina, Czauitza. 

17x6 Lond. Gaz. No. 5497/9 The Czarin . . intends . . to follow 
the Czar to Holland. 

CBarina, tsarina (tsari na, za-). [Corre- 
sponds to It., S|>., Pg. czarina {earina. tearind\, 
F. czarine, tsarine, all from Ger. czarin, narin 
(see prec ) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

17x7 Protestant Mercury x8 Jan. 3 The. .News, that the 
Crzrinaiprinted -rian] . . was brought to Bed of a Son. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. X7g9 II. 77 From the days of 
Lycurgus to the present Czarina. 18x2 Byron Juan x. xlix, 
I'he fair czarina’s autocratic crest, xepx 'tablet 94 Oct. 643 
The Tsarina has given so million roubles. 

Csa'rishvtB- ( tsanj, za-rij), a. f f. Czar + -i8H ; 
rendering the Russian adj. i^apcuiff {^^tsa'rskif), 
for which A. Marvell used tzarshoy.] Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, spec, of the tsar of Russia. 

[2663 4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1879 5 II. 136 May it please 
Your most Potent and most Serene Tzarskoy Majesty.] 
? 69 a.J. Crull Muscovy iBz His Crarish Majesty is placed 
in a 'I'hrone of Massie Silver. 9709 Stfrlr Tatter No. 49 
P o His Excellent the Czarrish Ambassador. zbyzPraser's 
Mae. VII. 194 The czarish diplomacy. 1886 .Suf. Rev. 
777^HiB present Czarish Majesty . .has a very ticklish temper. 

Cn'riBm, ts-. [See -ism.] The system of poli- 
tical government ccnteiing in the tsar of Ru««8ia. 

185E TaiPs Max. 945 The political and social results of 
Crarism and serfdom. zS^x Times ex Oct. 5/9 Czorisiii is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic. 

So Osarl’Btio a , characteristic of tsarism. 

X883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 893/9 Czaristic ukases. 

IlCsaxitia, tsaritsa (tsatftsa). Also 8 
OBarisEa! [a. Russ, uap^a {^^tsarvtsd), fern. 
of tsarK] The Russian title for which czarina is in 
•ordinary English use. (The Russian official title 
is now nanpHita imprilsa. empress.) 

^.698 J. Crull Muscoty 187 The Dress of the Czaiitza or 
Empress is little different. 1714 Lond. Gaz. Na 5968/7 
The Czarissa, his Czarian Majesty's Consort, was brought 
to Bed of a Princess. 1890 Morfill Russia 283 The Tsaritsa 
Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter the Great. 

Cianbip, trarahip (ta-jjip, ziuO- (See 
The position or office of tsar. Also fig. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xxxiv. 264 A witchery of sow 
czarehip which there is no withstanding. 185a 1 ait's Mag. 
XIX. 5x5 l‘he pretender . . obtained the Czarship. 

Ciaoh, Csekh Oicx)> Aud a. Also Tshekli. 
[Boh. iech, Pol. Czech^ native name of the 
Bohemian people ; Bohemian. Hence OM'oktlan, 
Ctae'olilo, Om'oIiIbIi adjs. 

1841 PRICHARP Phys. Hiet. Mankind ftA. 3) III. 4x6 The 
Moravians ore nearly akin to the Tschechi or Bohemians, 
2850 Latham Varieliss 0/ Mem 539 Native name Tshekh 
(Czech). 1899 — Ethnol. Europe 942 Both populationa 
are Tihekh speaking the Tihekn language nw Enokl 
Nat. Mue, vii. 065 The national danoea of the Czechs. 1883 
Nation XXXVL 546 To reunito . . Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Auatrlan Silesia into one Czechic realm. 1884 Brit. 
For. t'.vang. Rev. Oct. 6x8 Church hlstoriana both German 
and Czechish. 










